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TH  E  patronage  of  works  of  Uni  venal  Science  is  one  cf  the 

prerogatives  which  pertain  to  Your  Majesty’s  high  ha- 
tion.  The  nature  of  this  work,  therefore*  prompted  the 
Editor  to  requed  the  honour  of  Your  Majesty’s  protection*  and 
his  views  could  confidently  be  directed  to  no  other  Patron. 

*  ,  i  ,  „  .  .  •• 

AS  the  fovereign  of  a  country*  in  which  every  kind  of  Science 
is  induftrioufly  purfued  and  fo  liberally  encouraged*  they  who  la¬ 
bour  in  promoting  it,  even  in  the  humbler  occupation  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  recording  the  difeoveries  of  others*  may  hope  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  Your  Royal  countenance. 

*  *  *  r 

THE  original  compiler  of  this  Dictionary  introduced  it  to  the 
public  notice  under  the  fantion  of  Y our  Royal  Grandfather.  The 
Editor  of  it*  in  its  prefent  enlarged  date*  feels  a  like  ambition  : 
and  whild  he  gratefully  acknowledges  Your  Majesty’s  condef- 
cenfion  in  permitting  him  to  prefent  it  to  the  public  under  Your 
Royal  Patronage*  he  is-  doubly  anxious*  that  the  work  itfelf*  in 
the  execution  of  it*  may  appear  worthy  of  Your  Majesty’s  ap¬ 
probation. 

YOUR  Majesty’s  known  judgment  in  many  of  the  fubjeefe, 
which  the  Dictionary  comprehends,  might  judly  alarm  his  dif¬ 
fidence.  He  is  encouraged*  however,  by  the  reflection,  that  he 
has  recorded  difeoveries  and  improvements,  many  of  which  were 
•unknown  and  unthought  of  at  the  time  of  Your  Majesty’s  happy 
acceffion:  difeoveries  and  improvements,  which,  by  extending  the 
boundaries  of  Science  and  enlarging  the  empire  of  the  human  mind, 
diffufe  a  glory  over  this  country,  unattainable  by  conqued  or 
dominion. 

•  *  ,  •  *  ■  •  •  *  ■  ^ 

I  N  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  the  Editor  has  impartially  fought 
out  and  recorded  every  kind  of  information*  which  may  do  judice 
to  the  merit  of  thofe,  of  every  country ,  who  have  didinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Science  :  but  he  has  been  more  particu- 
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larly  felicitous  to  pay  a  due  refpeCt  to  the  genius  of  Britain  and 
he  has  felt  a  peculiar  pride,  as  well  as  pleafure,  in  recording  thole 
inventions  and  improvements,  which  do  honour  to  bis  O'xn  country , 
and  to  the  diftinguifhed  munificence  of  his  Sovereign. 

<D  CD 


T  FI  E  fcene,  which  the  Editor’s  predeceffer  in  this  literary  labour 
contemplated  only  in  imagination,  has  been  realized  under  the 
aufpices  of  Your  Majesty.  Whilft  feme  have  fucceflively  tra¬ 
versed  the  globe,  and  “  ere&ed  trophies5’  to  Your  Majesty  irt 
the  various  departments  of  Geography,  Navigation,  and  Natural 
Hiftory;  others,  with  a  fkill  and  afliduity  which  have  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  Your  Majesty’s  peculiar  patronage,  have  explored 
the  heavens,  afeertained  with  an  accuracy  unknown  before,  and 
extended,  far  beyond  their  imagined  limits,  the  dimenfions  of  the 
folar  fyftem,  and  furnilhed  the  Aftronomer  with  new  views  and 
ideas  of  the  material  univerfe. 


SUCH,  Sir,  are  the  numerous  and  important  difeovtries,  which 
have  been  already  made,  and  which  we  have  yet  reafen  to  hope 
for,  under  Your  Royal  fanciion  and  encouragement,  as  muff  fecure 
to  Your  Majesty  a  tribute  of  grateful  recollection  from  the 
learned  of  the  prefent  age,  and,  in  the  future  hiftory  of  Science, 
ftamp  a  luftre  on  the  sera  of  Your  Majesty’s  reign  to  the  latefi 
generations. 


THAT  Your  Majesty’s  government,  for  the  farther  en¬ 
couragement  of  every  ufeful  art,  and  for  the  univerfal  benefit  of 
Your  fubjeCts,  may  be  long  and  happy  :  that  You  may  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  enjoy  every  perfonal  and  domeftic  bleffmg  :  that  You 
may  tranfmit  to  fucceeding  Princes  of  Your  illuftrious  Family  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  a  free  and  grateful  people :  and  that, 
after  having  been  long  continued  in  the  faithful  difeharge  of  the 
duties  of  Your  earthly  crown,  You  may  finally  receive  the  reward 
of  a  heavenly  one,  are  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Editor,  who  is 
happy  in  every  occafion  of  expreffing  his  own  attachment  to  Your 
Perfon  and  Family,  and  who  with  the  profoundeft  refpeef  fub- 
feribes  himfelf, 

Your  M  A  J  E  S  T  Y’s  mod  faithful, 

Moll  obedient  and  mod  devoted 
Subjedt  and  Servant^ 


\ 


% 


ABRAHAM  REES. 


Old  Jewry, 
January  S4>  1786, 


preface 


TO  THE 


NEW  EDITION. 


TH  E  R  E  are  few  works  in  the  Ehglifli  language  which  have  been  more  generally  and 
more  deferved  y  efteemed  than  the  Cyclopedia  of  Mr.  Chambers.  As  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  umverfal  literature  and  fcience,  comprehending  a  variety  of  fubjedts  in  a  fmall 
compafs,  and  m  alphabetical  order,  it  is  adapted  to  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  readers.  We  need 
not  fear  incurring  the  charge  of  exaggerated  praife,  when  we  aflert,  that  it  has  contributed 
more  to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  than  any  other  publication  in  our  language.  In  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  arrangement,  it  is  fuited  to  the  occafions  and  to  the  convenience  of  many  per- 
ions,  who  have  neither  leifure  nor  opportunity  to  recur  to  thofe  different  fources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  whence  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compiled  are  colleded.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  that 
prevails  among  fuch  perfons  merits  attention  and  encouragement.  To  them  a  work  of  this  kind 
that  facilitates  their  acquifition  of  knowledge,  cannot  fail  of  being  peculiarly  acceptable  •  and 
from  them  the  compiler  of  a  Dictionary,  humble  and  fubordinate  in  the  fcale  of  literary 
labourers  as  fome  may  think  his  occupation,  will  receive  a  tribute  of  refpedt  and  praife. 

TO  others,  whofe  acquaintance  with  particular  branches  of  fcience  precludes  the  neceffity  of 
their  application  to  fuch  a  work,  it  will  communicate  general  information  concerning  fubieds 
to  which  their  attention  has  not  been  fo  immediately  directed  ;  and  thus  afford  them  leifure  for 
gratifying  them  talfe  or  inclination  in  refearches,  which  they  may  deem  more  important  or  more 
pleating,  and  in  which  they  may  be  more  ambitious  of  excelling. 

THE  inquifitive  and  ftudious,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  objed  of  their  inveftigation,  will 
think  it  no  mconfiderable  advantage  to  be  direded  by  references,  fubjoined  to  a  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  where  they  may  profecute  their  inquiries  with  fatisfadion  :  whilft  thofe,  who  are  profi 
cientsm  fcience,  will  find  it  ufeful,  on  many  occafions,  to  confult  a  Dictionary  as  they 
would  refer  to  a  common-place  book,  in  order  to  aflift  their  memories,  without  the  labour  and 
the  lofs  of  time,  which  it  would  require  to  recur  to  a  great  number  of  diftind  treatifes  whence 
their  knowledge  was  originally  derived.  Although  a  profeffed  mathematician  would  not  ftudy 
mathematics,  nor  a  philofopher  philofophy,  nor  a  divine  theology,  nor  any  profeffional  man 
the  fubjeds  that  form  the  bafts  of  his  profeffion,  in  a  Dictionary  ;  yet  all  perfons  may  re¬ 
ceive  benefit  from  it,  even  in  the  line  of  their  profeffion  or  favourite  purfuit ;  and  much  more  in 
difquifitions  and  inquiries,  remote  from  the  courfe  of  ftudies,  to  which  their  fituation  or  incli¬ 
nation  leads  them.  The  knowledge,  with  regard  to  many  fubjeds,  which  a  Dictionary  fup- 
plies,  will  bound  their  view's,  and  anfwer  all  their  purpofes. 

IT  is,  likewife,  a  confideration  of  no  fmall  moment,  in  eftimating  the  importance  and  utility 
of  a  Scientific  Dictionary,  that  it  fupplies  in  fome  degree  the  want  of  a  large  library  • 
by  furnifhing  the  inquifitive  and  curious  with  hints  and  abltrads  of  fcience,  that  are  difperfed 
.in  many  volumes,  which  cannot  be  procured  without  difficulty,  and  without  conftderable 
expence. 

I  N  enumerating  the  advantages  recommending  this  work,  we  muff  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  it  records  and  transmits  to  future  ages  many  inventions  and  improvements,  which  might' 
otherwlfe  fink  into  oblivion;  that  it  forms  a  compendious  hiftory  of  fcience;  that  it  furnifhes 
the  outlines  of  its  gradual  progrefs  and  advancement ;  and  that,  by  preferving  a  furnmary  of 
what  has  been  already  done  and  difcoVered,  it  lays  a  foundation  forfarther  difeovenes  and  improve¬ 
ments.  In  this  latter  view  of  its  importance  and  ufe,  it  may  not  be  improperly  compared  to 
a  map  of  fcience,  in  which  the  line  that  terminates  the  terra  cognita  is  diftindUy  marked  out 
for  the  direction  of  thofe,  whofe  ingenuity  and  induflry  are  employed  in  extending  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  knowledge,  and  in  exploring  thofe  regions  that  are  ffill  unknown. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science  muff  appear,  from  this  brief  account  of  its  defign  and  ufe,  to 
be  a  work  of  great  importance  ;  and  its  importance,  in  every  country,  will  be  effimated  by*  the 
degree  in  which  knowledge  is  purfued  and  promoted.  The  fir  ft  work  of  this  kind,  formed  on 
a  fcale  fufficiently  extenlive  to  anfwer  molt  of  the  purpofes  that  have  been  now'  recited,  which 
any  country  can  boaft,  was  the  Cyclopedia  of  Mr.  Chambers  :  a  work,  not  only  excel¬ 
lent  in  its  general  plan  and  defign,  but  executed  in  a  manner  that  has  prefer ved  its  reputation 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Vol.  I.  B  fa  5 
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A  S  to  the  plan,  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  and  neceffary  limits  of  a  popular 
Work;  defigned  not  merely  for  public  libraries  and  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fpare  no  expence 
in  obtaining  the  belt  means  of  information,  but  for  diffeminating  literature  and  fcience  through 
the  fubordinate  claffes  of  mankind.  With  this  view  Mr.  Chambers  feems  to  have  adopted 
the  happy  medium  between  a  work  confiding  merely  of  definitions,  etymologies,  and  refe¬ 
rences,  and  a  voluminous  collection  of  diffufe  and  elaborate  treatifes  on  various  fubje&s,  the 
price  of  which  muft  reftriCt  it  to  a  few  purchafers,  and  the  perufal  of  which  would  be  thought 
tedious  by  many,  who  had  occalion  for  coniulting  it. 

I  N  judging  of  the  execution  of  the  Cyclopedia,  there  are  many  circumftances  which 
ought  to  be  confidered,  before  we  fhall  be  able  to  form  a  candid  or  even  a  juft  opinion.  The 
limits  of  two  volumes  in  folio,  to  which  the  author,  probably  doubtful  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
undertaking,  thought  proper  to  confine  himfelf,  would  prevent  his  admitting,  or  allow 
only  his  curforily  mentioning,  many  articles,  which  he  might  think  of  inferior  im¬ 
portance,  or  the  omilfion  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  publication  of  the  Dictionary,  the 
purchafers  would  not  much  regret.  This  feems  to  be  one  reafon  why  Natural  Hiftory  makes 
fo  inconfiderable  a  part  of  this  work,  in  its  original  ftate.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firfl  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1728,  enlarged  the  views  of  the  author;  and,  previoufiy  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  fecond  edition  in  1738,  he  had  formed  a  defign  of  publifhing  a  new 
work  on  a  more  extenfive  fcale,  and  had  actually  prepared  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  copy 
with  this  view.  This  defign,  however,  was  fruftratedby  a  bill  agitated  in  parliament  (which 
indeed  palled  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords),  containing  a 
claufe,  that  obliged  the  publifhers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books  to  print  the  improvements 
feparately.  Accordingly  the  fecond  edition  was  publifhed  with  corrections  and  additions,  and 
with  an  apology  to  the  public  for  difappointing  their  expectations  of  a  larger  work.  Mr. 
Chambers  was,  therefore,  far  from  imagining,  that  two  volumes  would  allow  fufficient  fcope 
for  the  execution  of  the  comprehenfive  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  a  Dictionary  of  univer- 
lal  literature  and  fcience  ;  and  he  was  prevented,  merely  by  collateral  circumftances,  from 
purfuing  his  own  ideas  of  its  perfection  to  their  utmoft  extent. 

IT  deferves  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  a  work  of  fuch  variety  and  magnitude,  adapted  to 
readers  of  every  defcription,  the  fame  articles  will  be  thought  needlelsly  diffufe  or  concife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  views  and  tafte  of  the  reader  ;  and  the  only  juft  ftandard  is  that  of 
their  real  importance,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  author  himfelf  is  not,  in  all  cafes,  a  proper  judge'. 
Befides,  fubjeCts  that  engage  the  public  attention,  at  the  time  when  a  work  of  this  kind  is  com¬ 
piled,  will  naturally  be  extended  beyond  the  limits,  which  thofe  who  do  not  confider  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  that  might  firfl  attend  them,  may  be  difpofed  to  allow ;  and  a  writer,  who  ftu- 
dies  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  that  of  pofterity,  will  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  erringmn  the  fide  of  excefs.  This  obfervation  will  probably  furnifh  an  apology  for 
fome  prolonged  articles  that  occur  in  the  original  Cyclopedia. 

AFTER  all,1  when  we  confider  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  fingle  perfon,  who  had  the  la¬ 
bour  of  collecting,  as  well  as  of  arranging  its  principal  materials,  it  will  be  thought  the  moft  won¬ 
derful  production,  both  of  judgment  and  application,  which  this  or  any  other  country  can 
boaft.  And,  therefore,  inftead  of  complaining  of  the  defeCts  and  imperfections  to  which  it 
is  unavoidably  fubjeCt,  the  judicious  and  candid  will  make  every  reafonable  allowance  for  the 
numberlefs  difficulties  attending  its  execution. 

SUCH,  indeed,  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  the 
Cyclopedia,  that  the  fale  of  it  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  publication  of  equal 
price.  The  fecond  edition  in  1738  was  fo  favourably  received,  as  to  require  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  third  in  1739,  of  a  fourth  in  1741,  and  of  a  fifth  in  1746.  Thefe  repeated 
teftimonies  of  the  public  approbation  amply  juftify  the  character  given  of  it  by  one, 
who  well  knew  its  value,  and  who  calls  it  “  the  pride  of  bookfellers,  and  the  honour  of  the 
“  Engliffi  nation."  The  proprietors,  therefore,  were  induced,  by  motives  of  refpeCt  and  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  public,  as  well  as  by  their  own  intereft  in  fo  valuable  a  work,  to  correct  the  errors, 
and  to  fupply  the  defeCts  of  the  original  Dictionary  :  errors  and  defeCts  which  time  had  difco- 
vered  and  which  fubfequent  inveftigations  and  improvements  had  occafioned.  Accordingly,  in 
the  profpeCt  of  a  demand  for  the  fixth  edition,  they  engaged  the  late  George  Lewis  Scott,  efq. 
to  prepare  a  Supplement  in  two  additional  folio  volumes.  This  gentleman  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  when  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  other  avocations  ;  fo  that 
the  completion  of  the  bufinefs  was  entrufted  with  Dr.  Hill,  whofe  voluminous  publica¬ 
tions  in  natural  hiftory  are  well  known.  The  Supplement  undoubtedly  contained  many  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  articles,  relating  to  fubjeCts  that  had  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  flightly 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Chambers.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  Dr.  Hill  executed  the  province 
affigned  him,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  tranfcribed  from  his  own  writings  and  thofe  of 
others,  were  not  favourable  either  to  the  reputation  of  the  work,  or  to  the  intereft  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

THE  Original  Work  and  the  Supplement  remained  in  this  feparate  ftate  for  many 
years.  However,  the  inconvenience  of  a  double  alphabet  continued  to  be  the  fubjed  of  re¬ 
newed  complaints ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Supplement,  when  properly  abridged  and 
corrected,  might  be  incorporated,  to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  the  public,  with  the  Original  Work, 

But 
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But  the  views  of  the  proprietors  extended  much  farther  than  to  this  Tingle  objefit.  They  were 
not  apprized  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  fcience  ;  and  they  wilhed  that  a  work,  in  the  repLtL 

renil  erCnfS  'Vere  much  interefted’  be  a  compfehenfive  and  complete 

reguter  or  modern  difcoveries  and  improvements.  * 

AFTE  R  Tome  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  execute  this  laudable  defign,  the  work  Was  en- 
trufted  to^  the  care  of  the  prefent  Editor.  The  courfe  of  his  ftudies  and  official  engagements 
had  led  him  into  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Cyclopaedia  :  and  having; 
had  frequent  occafions  for  confulting  it,  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant  either  of  its  excellencies 
or  dereCts..  Having  been  accuftomed  to  fcientific  refearches,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
lources  ot  information,  to  which  he  mu  ft  recur  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work  :  he  had  alfo  accefs 
valuable  libraries,  that  would  furnifh  him  with  books,  both  ancient  and  modern  to 
which  he  might  have  occafion  often  to  refer :  he  was  happy  in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ieveral  learned  friends,  by  whofe  advice  he  might  profit,  and  of  whofe  affiftance  he  could 
avail  himfelf  on  many  occafions:  and  the  habits  of  his  life  were  fuch  as  would  difpofe  him 
require1^  ^  ^  applieatl0n  and  labour'  which  the  execution  of  luch  a  work  mud  unavoidably 

.  NOTWITHSTANDING  thefe  advantages,  the  recital  of  which  feems  to  be  neceffary, 
in  order  to  vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  prelumption  in  this  undertaking,  he  engaged 
in  it  with  great  diffidence  and  anxiety ;  fearful  left  he  ffiould  difappoint  the  views  of  the 
Proprietors  and  the  juft  expectations  of  the  Public.  Having  embarked,  however,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  perfevere  ;  and  to  make  every  effort,  of  which  he  was  capable,  for  improving  the 
work  and  for  fecunng  the  approbation  of  the  judicious  and  candid.  With  an  induftry  and 
ardoui,  which  the  hope  of  giving  fatisfadtion  to  the  public  animated,  and  which  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  undertaking  both  deferved  and  required,  he  devoted  to  the  accompliffiment 
of  it  all  that  time  amt  attention,  in  the  courfe  of  many  years,  which  his  other  engagements 
would  allow  :  and  he  thinks  himfelf  happy,  that  no  accident  has  prevented  the  uninterrupted 
progrefs  of  a  publication,  to  the  completion  as  well  as  the  reputation  and  fuccefs  of  which  his 
wifhes  and  labours  have  been  uniformly  diredfed. 


■IT  was  the  Editor’s  intention  to  recite,  at  the  clofe  of  the  work,  the  principal  Amendments 
which  the  C\  clopaedia  has  received,  and  the  Addit.ons  which  jt  has  been  thought  neceffary 
to  introduce  into  this  new  edition.  _  But  they  have  been  fo  numerous,  that  the  recital 
however  ft  might  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  induftry,  would  be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to 
the  reader.  Thofe  who  have  either  inclination  or  leiiure  to  compare  the  Cyclopaedia  in  its 
prefent  ftate  with  the  Original  Work  and  Supplement,  will  find,  that  many  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  articles  in  both  have  been  either  abridged  or  enlarged,  as  their  refpedtive  nature  and  im¬ 
portance  required  ;  and  that  many  new  articles  have  been  inferred  in  their  alphabetical  order  ;  fo 
that  it  would  not  be  eafy,  if  it  were  thought  neceffary  or  ufeful,  to  recount  the  alterations 
which  the  former  have  undergone,  and  the  additions  of  which  the  latter  confift. 

I  T  will  he  fufficient  to  obferve,  in  general,  from  a  regular  account  which  the  Editor  has 
preferved,  that  the  number  of  new  Articles  amounts  to  more  than  Four  Thousand  Four 
hundred  ;  feveral  of  which  do  not  occur  in  any  Dictionary  of  Science  which  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  confulting  :  fome  of  them  are  of  confiderable  length  ;  many  com¬ 
prehend  fubjefts  of  moment  ;  and  the  leaft  important  were  thought  too  interefting  to  be 
omitted.  The  Original  Articles,  which  feemed  to  require  correction,  abridgment,  or 
addition,  many  of  which  have  been  very  much  altered  or  enlarged,  are  more  numerous  than 
thofe  that  are  altogether  new. 

FROM  this  brief  detail  it  will  not  be  thought  furprifing,  that,  whilft  the  number  of  vo¬ 
lumes  remain  the  fame,  agreeably  to  the  propofals  of  the  Proprietors,  the  fize  of  each  volume 
ffiould  be  much  increafed.  Befides,  by  the  union  of  the  two  alphabets,  the  combination  of 
articles  under  the  fame  title,  the  abridging  of  thofe  that  were  needlefly  diffufe,  an  alteration 
in  the  references  by  cancelling  fome  that  were  of  no  importance,  and  printing  the  fubjeCl  of 
reference  in  a  different  character  in  the  body  of  the  article  itfelf,  and  by  a  minute  attention  to 
many  other  circumftances,  the  Editor  has  made  room,  for  introducing  a  variety  of  new  matter 
within  the  fame  compafs. 

THE  Editor  reflects  with  pleafure,  and  with  grateful  refped  to  the  numerous  purchafers  of 
this  new  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  that  his  labours  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  have  been  fo  fa¬ 
vourably  received.  He  trufts,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  extenfive  fale  with  which 
it  has  been  honoured,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  approbation,  as  it  is  a  full  proof  of  the  candour,  of 
the  public.  Acknowledging  that  candour,  and  confiding  in  it,  it  is  needlels  to  urge  thofe  apo¬ 
logies  which  are  furniffied  by  the  magnitude  of  this  publication,  and  the  variety  of  fubjedts  it 
comprehends ;  but  he  would  be  unworthy  of  the  indulgence  he  has  experienced,  and  to  which 
he  farther  appeals,  if  he  had  not  confidered  it  as  an  encouragement  to  unremitting  applica¬ 
tion. 


HOPING  that  the  errors  and  defers,  which  have  efcaped  the  moft  diligent  attention,  will 
not  be  thought  very  confiderable,  either  in  their  number  or  in  their  nature,  by  thofe  who  are 
difpofed  to  judge  of  the  execution  of  this  work  by  the  unavoidable  difficulties  attending  it;  and 
that  the  numerous  corrections  and  additions,  in  the  various  departments  of  fcience,  which  this  en- 
9  larged 
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larged  edition  of  the  Cyclop^edi  a  contains,  will  be  regarded  as  important  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  :  the  Editor  fubmits  it,  entire,  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  Public.  Their  approba¬ 
tion  will  be  efleemed  as  the  greateft  recompence  which  he  can  receive  :  and  the  conicioufnefs  of 
having  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  fpreading  of  ufeful  knowledge,  will  afford  him  pe¬ 
culiar  fatisfadion.  °  ^ 

rHE  Editor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  hints  and  communications  which  he  has  received 
both  in  conversation  and  writing,  for  the  improvement  of  this  work.  It  will  appear,  by  the 
article:  to  which  they  refer,  and  by  the  fubjoined  lift  of  Corrigenda  &  Addenda,  that- 
they  have  not  been  difregarded.  But  he  is  under  peculiar  obligations  to  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Price,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  feveral  articles,  that  will  be  thought 
to  enrich  this  edition,  on  the  lubjeds  of  Annuities,  Assurance,  Punds,  Life  -Annuities^ 
Bills  0/ Mortality,  and  Survivorship. 

SEVERAL  flattering  teflimonies  of  approbation  from  unknown  correfpondents  demand 
alfo  the  refpedful  acknowledgments  of  the  Editor  :  as  they  have  ferved  to  animate  his  afliduity 
and  pei fe\  ei  ance  1 11  the  profecution  of  an  undertaking,  which  recjuired  refolution  and  patience  ; 
and  in  which  he  muft  have  been  Angularly  fortunate,  if  he  had  efcaped  every  kind  of  re- 
fledion. 

THE  Proprietors  think  themfelves  happy,  that  the  extenfive  fale  of  this  edition  has  enabled 
them  to  cancel  moft  of  the  old  Plates,  and  to  be  at  the  expence  of  new*  engravings  ;  and  to  in- 
creaie  the  number  of  new  plates,  far  beyond  their  original  defign  The  ingenious  artift,  who  has 
bad  the  conduct  of  this  bufinels,  has.  executed  it  with  an  attention  and  accuracy  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  give  fatisfadlion  to  the  Public. 

1  H  E  fcheme  of  annexing  an  Index  to  this  edition  was  previoufly  fuggefled  to  feveral  judicious 
fi  lends,  and  appioved  by  them  :  and  experience  will  evince  its  utility.  1  he  labour  of  compiling 
it  was  undertaken,  independently  of  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  Proprietors,  with  the  foie 
■view  of  improving  the  work,  and  from  a  full  convidion  that  it  would  ferve  as  a  directory  in  the 
ule  of  it ;  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  informing  the  reader,  where  any  particular  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  his  occaiions  or  curiofity  might  difpofe  him  to  feek,  was  to  be  found,  and  of  con¬ 
ducting  him  from  one  fuhjedt  to  another,  much  better  than  any  number  of  references  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  work  itfelf.  Befides,  it  contains  an  analyfis  of  feveral  articles  ;  fo  that  by 
merely  running  the  eye  over. each  column,  the  reader  will  readily  difcover  where  he  may  meet 
with  mifcellaneous  information  on  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  which  the  general  titles  of  iuch  articles 
could  not  have  fuggefled  to  him.  To  readers,  therefore,  who  confult  the  Dictionary  in 
order  to  obtain  a  general  acquaintance  with  any  fcience  or  fubjed,  and  who  are  not  con- 
verfant  with  the  terms  that  occur  in  it,  the  Index  cannot  fail  of  being  ufeful:  and  to  others, 
to  whom  the  terms  of  any  fcience  are  more  familiar,  it  will  be  of  i'ervice  in  direding 
them  to  a  variety  of  obfervations  and  fads,  which  are  interfperfed  through  the  feveral 
volumes  of  the  Dictionary,  and  to  which  no  term,  however  appofite  or  comprehenfive  in 
itfelf,  or  readily  occurring  to  their  recolledion,  could  immediately  lead  them.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  compare  the  Dictionary  to  a  library,  confifting  of  a  number  of  books  on  various 
fubjeds,  the  Index,  which  comprehends  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  feveral  terms  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  referred  to  thofe  heads  of  fcience  to  which  they  belong,  is  flmilar,  in  its  ufe  to 
‘hat  of  an  Alphabetical  and  Scientific  Catalogue,  containing  not  onlv  an  arrangement  of  the 
books,  under  their  proper  titles,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  an  analyfis  of  their  contents 
difiribuied  in  the  fame  order,  under  the  diftind  fcience  or  fubjed:  to  which  they  relate. 

THOUGH  the  Editor  was  fatisfied  of  the  importance  and  ufe  of  fuch  an  Index,  be  was 
fearful  of  trefpafling  on  the  patience  of  the  public,  who,  as  well  as  himfelf,  could  not  but  with 
to  fee  a  fpeedy  termination  of  this  work:  he  is  happy,  however,  that  it  is  comprifed  in  feven 
numbers;  and  hopes  the  purchafers  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Dictionary  derives  a 
value  from  it  much  more  than  adequate  to  the  additional  expence  with  which  it  is  attended. 


N  G. 
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THE  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  humbly  crave  audienoe  of  Your  Majefty. 
The  near  connexion  they  have  with  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  promifes 
them  a  favourable  reception  from  a  Prince  who  makes  his  people’s  happi- 
pefs  the  bafis  of  his  own,  ’Tis  by  them  the  parfimony  of  nature  is  fupplied,  and 
life  rendered  eafy  and  agreeable  under  its  numerous  infirmities.  By  them  the  mind 
is  reclaimed  from  its  native  wildnefs,  and  enriched  with  fentiroents  which  lead  to 
virtue-and  glory.  ’Tis  they,  in  fine,  that  make  the  difference  between  your  Ma- 
iefty’s  Subjects,  and  the  favages  of  Canada,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

THE  proteaion  of  Arts  has  been  ever  efteemed  the  proper  province  of  the 
Great  ’Tis  a  branch  of  the  regal  office,  which  a  prince,  equal  to  the  whole 
charge  of  a  Crown,  will  not  fuffer  to  be  alienated  into  other  hands.  From  this, 
do  the  firft  and  moft  diftinguiffied  names  in  hiftory  derive  a  large  ffiare  of  their 
glory  •  and  if  there  be  any  age  or  nation  confpicuous  above  the  reft,  and  which  is 
looked  on  with  envy  by  our  own,  it  is  that  wherein  the  Sovereigns  have  fignalized 
themfelves  moft  in  this  quality.— But,  the  time  is  now  at  hand,  when  we  are  no 
longer  to  envy  Rome  her  Augustus  and  Augustan  Age  ;  but  Rome,  in  her  turn, 

ffiall  envy  ours. 

SOMETHING  extraordinary  feems  intended  by  Providence,  in  placing  fuch  a 
Prince  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  people ;  a  Prince  infpired  with  a  generous  paffion,  to 
devote  his  cares  to  the  welfare  of  mankind;  and  a  people  confpiring  with  unexam¬ 
pled  ardor  and  unanimity  to  all  his  glorious  views.  Some  of  our  beft  Princes  have 
had  their  hands  tied  down  ;  checked  by  rehuftant  faftions,  which  oppofed  every 
nobler  defign :  Your  Majefty  has  found  the  happy  fecret  to  make  even  contention 
do  You  homage ;  and  turn  oppofition  itfelf  into  approbation  and  applaufe. 


THERE  is  a  time  refervedin  fate  for  every  nation  to  arrive  at  its  height;  and 
the  uppermoft  place  on  the  terreftial  ball  is  held  fucceffively  by  feveral  ates.  ay 
not  the  numerous  prefages,  which  uffier  in  Your  Majefty’s  reign,  give  us  room  to 

Vol.  U  C  * 


dedication. 

•N  ,  ,  ' 

expea  that  our  turn  is  next;  and  that  what  Greece  was  under  dr. ex \nder  a-1 
funder  AUGUsTus  C,,  Britain  fhall  he  under  Your  Majefty’s  government 

BUT  even  this  were  to  under-rate  our  hopes,  which  are  raifed  by  your  Maieftv 
to  fomethmg  ft, 11  more  truly  glorious.  Greatnefs,  fo  fondly  coveted, '  has  S 
coft  he  world  very  dear;  and  though  ftill  purfued  by  unthinking  Men  under 

;  ev';r5[  fllape’  18  only  defirabIe  in  a  few.  Of  itfelf  it  is  rather  an  obiea  of 

terror  and  alarm,  than  delight;  and  at  heft  only  pleafes,  when  joined  with  fome 

thing  naturally  amiable  From  the  prance  of  Your  Majefty,  men  may  correa  tlTe  r' 
fentiments,  and  learn,  that  greatnefs  has  no  charm,  except  when  founded  in  7odneft 
To  oc  oieat  and  a  King,  ,s  but  a  fmall  matter  with  Your  Majefty  ;  jt  is“  ,j  * 
many  others  enjoy  in  common  with  you,  and  to  which  fome  have  even  been  doomed 
to  their  infamy;  it  is  what  Herod  was;  and  what  Nebuchadnezzar  was  -  a,  1  wTat 
Nero,  and  Domnian,  were.  But,  while  fome  Princes  cliufe  to  be  great  in  I 
deftruflive,  and  others  in  things  wholly  indifferent ;  it  is  Your  Majefty’,  jJe  to 
be  great  m  what  is  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  that  whereby  we  approach 
neareft  the  Deity.  Happy  choice!  to  ufe  power  only  as  the  means  of  7  , 
your  beneficence  more  diffufive  ;  and  thus  to  make  Royalty  m^  ^ ^ 
nefs  of  mankind,  which  it  has  been  ufed  to  invade.  happi- 

Y  O  U  R  Majefty  commands  a  people  capable  of  every  thing.  Not  more  fitted  to 
fhine  m  arms,  or  maintain  an  extended  commerce;  than  tf  futte,(I  •  ,  ,  ° 

purfuits  of  philofophy,  and  literature.  And  it  will  be  Your  MaiethA  a!  *  ^ 

let  any  of  their  talents  lie  unemployed.  If  Your  Majefty  gives  the  word°  w7’l  "7  l° 
of  them  are  bulled  in  avenging  Your  caufe,  by  humbling  fome  turbulent  7  °”? 

ome  in  extending  Your  dominions  by  new  fettiements,  and  fome  in  increaf  T  1  ’ 
people’s  wealth,  by  new  trades  :  others  will  be  employed  in  enl  •  fi'lg  ^  °l  r 
Wgoby  new  difcoveries  in  on  new  JSTt 

our  language,  otheis  in  improving  our  morals ;  and  others  in  recording  th 
of  Your  reign  in  immortal  fong.  n<b  the  £Iones 

T  H  E  Work  I  here  prefume  to  lay  at  Your  Majefty’s  feet  ic 
a  furvey  of  the  republic  of  learning,  as  it  ftands  In  Your  Majefty-S  m(!ft  Pt  r°- ^ 
reign.  We  havehere  fomewhat  of  the  boundary  thatcircumfcrib  *  a"fP'cious 
fpea;  and  feparates  the  known,  from  the  pr°‘ 

Under  Your  Majefty’s  princely  influence  and  encouragement  we  ,flble  world’ 

this  boundary  will  be  removed,  and  the  profpea  extended  f  ’  •  pr°mife  ourfelves 

fpherc.— Methinks  I  fee  trophies  eroding  to  Your  Maieftv  Z  tb  '  ^  °‘her  hemi_ 

regions  of  Science,  and  Your  Majefty’s  Name  infcribed  to  ’  ^  yet  Und‘rcovered 
held  impoffible.  7  inlcnbed  to  inventions  at  prefent 


I  am,  with  all  fincerity  and  devotion, 

May  it  pleafe  Your  MAJESTY, 

Your  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful 

, 

*  -  4  ■  >  » 

and  obedient  Subjeft, 
and  Servant, 


Gr  a  y’s-Inn, 
Odtober  15th, 
*7*7- 


Ephraim  Chambers. 
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PREFACE 


IT  is  not  without  Tome  concern  that  I  put  this  work  in  the  reader’s  hands ;  a  work  fo  feemingly  dif- 
proportionate  to  any  Tingle  perfon’s  experience,  and  which  might  have  employed  an  academy. 
What  adds  to  my  apprehenfions,  is  the  fcanty  meafure  of  time  that  could  be  employed  in  a  per¬ 
formance,  which  a  man’s  whole  life  fcarce  appears  equal  to.  The  Vocabulary  of  the  academy  della 
Crufca  was  above  forty  years  in  compiling,  and  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  much,  longer  ; 
and  yet  the  prelent  work  will  be  found  more  extenfive  than  either  of  them  in  its  fubjed  and  defign,  as 
much  as  it  falls  fhort  of  them  in  refped  of  years,  or  of  hands  employed  in  it. 

FI  E  R  E,  the  reader  might  be  led  to  fufped  fomething  of  difmgenuity ;  and  think  I  firft  offer  him 
a  book,  and  then  give  him  reafons  why  I  fhould  not  have  done  it.  But  his  fufpicions  will  abate,  when 
he  is  apprifed  of  Tome  advantages  under  which  I  engaged;  which  are  fuperior  to  what  had  been  known 
in  any  former  work  of  the  kind  :  fince  all  that  had  been  done  in  them  accrued,  of  courfe,  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  this.  I  come,  like  an  heir,  to  a  large  patrimony,  gradually  raifed  by  the  induflry  and  endea¬ 
vours  of  a  long  race  of  anceftors.  What  the  French  and  Italian  academifts,  the  abbe  Furetiere,  the 
editors  of  Trevoux,  Savary,  Chauvin,  Flarris,  Wolfius,  Daviler,  and  others  have  done,  has  been  fub- 
fervient  to  my  purpofe  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  an  inferior  clafs  of  books  of  this  kind,  which  contributed 
tlieir  fliare ;  dictionaries  on  almoff  every  fubjed,  from  medicine  and  law,  down  to  heraldry  and  the 
manege. 

YET  this  is  but  a  part :  I  am  far  from  having  contented  myfelf  to  take  what  was  ready  collected  ; 
but  have  augmented  it  with  a  large  acceffion  from  other  quarters.  Few  parts  of  the  commonwealth  of 
learning,  but  have  been  trafficked  to  on  this  occafion.  Recourfe  has  been  frequently  had  to  the  originals 
themlelves  on  the  feveral  arts ;  and,  not  to  mention  what  fmall  matters  could  be  furniffied  from  my 
own  flock,  the  reader  will  here  have  extracts  and  accounts  from  a  great  number  of  books  of  all  kinds, 
either  overlooked  by  former  lexicographers,  or  not  then  extant;  and  a  multitude  of  improvements  in 
the  feveral  parts,  efpecially  of  natural  knowledge,  made  in  thefe  laft  years.  If  inflances  hereof  were 
required,  I  hope  there  are  few  pages  which  will  not  afford  feveral. 

S  U  C  FI  are  the  fources  from  whence  the  materials  of  the  prefent  work  were  derived ;  which,  it  muff 
be  allowed,  were  more  than  fufficiemly  ample  :  fo  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  form  and  ceconomy  of 
it;  fo  to  difpofe  fuch  a  multitude  of  materials,  as  not  to  make  a  confufed  heap  of  incoherent  parts, 
but  one  confident  whole.  And  here  it  muff  be  confeffed  there  was  little  affiftance  to  be  had.  Former 
lexicographers  have  fcarce  attempted  any  thing  like  ffrudure  in  their  works ;  nor  feem  to  have  been 
aware,  that  a  dictionary  was,  in  fome  meafure,  capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  continued  difcourfe. 
Flence  it  is  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole  in  what  they  have  done;  and,  for  this  reafon,  fuch  ma¬ 
terials  as  they  did  afford  for  the  prefent  woik,  generally  needed  farther  preparation,  ere  they  became  fit 
for  our  purpofe;  which  was  as  different  from  moft  of  theirs,  as  a  fyffem  from  a  cento. 

O  U  11  view  was,  to  confider  the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  themfelves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they 
refped:  each  other  :  both  to  treat  them  as  fo  many  wholes,  and  as  fo  many  parts  of  fome  greater  whole; 
their  connexion  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  reference.  So  that  by  a  courfe  of  references,  from 
generals  to  particulars ;  from  premifes  to  conclufions ;  from  caufe  to  effeCf,  and  vice  verfa,  i.  e.  from 
more  to  lefs  complex;  and  from  lefs  to  more;  a  communication  might  be  opened  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  work ;  and  the  feveral  articles  be,  in  fome  meafure,  replaced  in  their  natural  order  of  fei- 
ence,  out  of  which  the  alphabetical  order  had  removed  them. 

FOR  an  inftance. — The  article  Anatomy,  is  not  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  fyffem,  or  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  accordingly  divided  into  its  parts,  human ,  and  comparative  % 
and  human,  again,  fubdivided  into  the  analyfu  of  folids,  and  fluids  (to  be  referred  to  in  their  feveral 
places  in  the  book,  where  they  themfelves  being  treated  of,  refer  to  others  ftill  lower,  and  fo  on);  but 
all'o  as  a  part  of  Medicine  ;  which,  accordingly,  it  refers  to ;  and  which,  itfelf,  refers  to  another  higher, 
&c.  By  fuch  means,  a  chain  may  be  carried  on  from  one  end  of  an  art  to  the  other,  i.  e.  from  the  firft 
or  fimpleff  complication  of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art,  which  we  call  the  elements ,  or  principles 
thereof,  to  the  moft  complex,  or  general  one,  the  name  or  term  that  reprefents  the  whole. 

NOR  is  the  purfuit  to  be  dropped  here  :  but  as  the  elements  or  data,  in  one  art,  are  ordinarily 
qumfita  in  fome  other  fubordinate  one,  and  are  furnilhed  thereby  (as  here,  for  inftance,  the  elements 
of  anatomy. are  furnilhed  by  natural  hftory,  pbxflcs,  and  mechanics ;  and  anatomy  itfelf  may  be  confidered 
as  a  datum  furniffied  to  medicine) ;  we  may  carry  on  the  view  farther,  and  refer  out  of  one  art  or  pro¬ 
vince  into  the  adjoining  ones;  and  thus  lay,  as  it  were,  the  whole  land  of  knowledge  open.  It 
may  appear,  indeed,  with  the  face  of  a  wildernefs ;  but  it  fiiould  be  a  wildernefs  through  which 
a  reader  might  find  his  way  as  lecurely,  though  not  fo  expeditioufiy  and  eafily,  as  through  a  regular 
parterre. 

I  T  may  be  even  faid,  that  if  the  fyffem  be  an  improvement  upon  the  Didionary,  the  Didionary  is 
fome  advantage  to  the  Syftem  ;  and  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  way  wherein  the  whole  circle,  or 
body  of  knowledge,  with  ail  its  parts  and  dependencies,  can  well  be  delivered.  In  any  other  form,  many 
thoufand  leffer  things  muff  needs  be  concealed  :  all  the  pins,  the  joints,  the  binding  of  the  fabric,  mult 
be  invifiblc  of  courfe  :  all  the  Idler  parts,  one  might  fay,  all  the  parts  whatfoever,  muff  be,  in  fome 
-  Vol.  I.  a  •  meafure. 
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meafure,  fwallowed  up  in  the  whole.  The  imagination,  ftretched  and  amplified  to  take  in  fo  large  a 
ftructure,  can  have  but  a  very  general,  undiftinguilhing  perception  of  any  of  the  component  parts. 
Whereas  the  parts  are  not  lei's  matter  of  knowledge  when  taken  feparately,  than  when  put  together. 
Nay,  and  as  our  ideas  are  all  individuals;  and  as  every  thing  that  exifts  is  one  ;  it  may  feem  more  na¬ 
tural  to  confider  knowledge  in  its  parts,  i.  e.  as  divided  into  feparate  articles,  denoted  by  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  terms,  than  to  confider  the  whole  afiemblage  in  its  utmoft  compoficion  ;  which  is  a  thing  merely 
artificial,  and  the  work  of  imagination. 

A  N  D  yet  the  latter  way  mud  be  allowed  to  have  many  and  real  advantages  over  the  former  ;  which, 
in  truth,  is  only  of  ufe  and  fignificance,  as  it  partakes  of  it.  Whence  it  ffiould  follow,  that  the  molt 
•advantageous  way  is,  to  make  ufe  of  both  :  to  confider  every  point,  both  as  a  part,  to  help  the  ima- 
nation  to  the  whole ;  and  as  a  whole,  to  help  the  underftanding  to  each  part. — Which  is  the  view  in  the 
prefent  Work. —  So  far,  we  mean,  as  the  many  and  great  difficulties  we  had  to  labour  under  would 
allow  us  to  purfue  it. 

I  N  this  view  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  fubflance  of  what  has  been  hitherto  difcovered  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  knowledge,  both  natural  and  artificial :  that  is,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature ,  firth, 
as  ffie  appears  to  our  fenfes,  either  fpontaneoufiy,  as  in  natural  hiftory ;  or  with  the  affiftance  of  art,  as 
in  anatomy,  chemijlry ,  medicine ,  agriculture ,  &c.  Secondly,  to  our  imagination,  as  in  grammar y  rhetoric , 
poetry,  &c.  Thirdly,  to  our  reafon  ;  as  in  pljyftcs,  metaphyjics ,  logics ,  and  mathematics :  with  the  feveral 
iubordinate  arts  arifing  from  each  ;  as  agriculture ,  painting,  fculpture ,  trade,  manufactures,  policy,  law,  See. 
and  numerous  remote  particulars,  not  immediately  reducible  to  any  of  thefe  heads;  as  heraldry,  philology , 
antiquities,  ctifloms,  &c. 

THE  plan  of  the  work,  then,  I  hope,  may  be  allowed  to  be  good,  whatever  exceptions  be  taken  to 
the  execution  of  it.  It  would  look  extravagant  to  fay,  that  half  the  men  of  letters  of  an  age  might  be 
employed  in  it  to  advantage  ;  and  yet  it  will  appear,  that  a  wmrk  accomplilhed  as  it  ought  to  be,  on 
the  footing  of  this,  would  anfwer  moil:  of  the  purpofes  of  a  library,  except  parade ;  and  contribute 
more  to  the  propagating  of  ufeful  knowledge  through  the  body  of  a  people,  than  half  the  books  ex¬ 
tant.  After  this,  let  the  reader  judge  how  far  I  may  deferve  cenfure  for  engaging  in  it,  even  under 
fome  difadvantages ;  and  whether  to  have  failed  in  fuch  a  defign  may  not  be  fome  degree  of  praife. 

B  U  T  it  will  be  here  necefiary  to  carry  on  the  divifion  of  knowledge,  juft  laid  down,  a  little  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  make  a  more  precife  partition  of  the  body  thereof,  in  the  formal  way  of  an  analyfis :  the 
rather,  as  an  analyfis,  by  ffiewing  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  feveral  parts,  and  the  relation  in 
which  they  ftand  to  their  common  ftock,  and  to  each  other,  will  affift,  both  in  reinftating  the  fcattered 
articles  in  the  book,  and  in  connecting  them  together. 

f  Meteorology  r. 

Hydrology  *. 


'Senfible ;  confuting  in  the  perception  of  phenomena,  or  external  ob- 
je&s — .called  Physiology,  or  Natural  History;  and  which, 
according  to  the  different  kinds  of  fuch  objefts,  divides  into  — 
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Mineralogy  3. 
Phytology  4. 
^Zoology  5. 


Natural,  and  Scien¬ 
tific  at  ;  which  is/ 
either  -  \ 


Or, 


Rational-,  confiding  in  the 
perception  of  the  intrin- 
lic  chara&ers  or  habi¬ 
tudes  of  feniible  objeds 
— either  their  — ■ 


Or, 


Artificial  and  Tech¬ 
nical  (confiding 
in  the  application 
of  natural  notices 
to  farther  purpo-( 
fes),  which  is  ei-' 


Powers,  and  Properties — called  Physics,  and  Natural  Philosophy  s., 

Ahfirads • — calledMET ap h ysi cs7, which fubdividesinto i  Ontology. 

J  (  1  NEUMATOLO  GY* 

Quantities — Galled  Pure  Ma-t  Arithmetic  8  — -whence  j  \ N A L Y T 1  c, l 
them  a  tics  —  which  di-  \  r  ^ 

vides,  according  to  the  fub-j  Geometry11 — whence)  RIG0N0METR'sr- 
jed  of  the  quantity,  into  l  Statics  11  —  <  onics. 

J  -IS’  (_bPHERICS. 

Relations  to  our  happinefs — called  f  Ethics11,  or  Natural  j  Politics14. 
Religion,  or  the  dodrine  of  Religion —whence  (  Law  is. 
OFFicEs,whichfubdividcsinto  [Theology  ‘5 ,  or  Revelation. 

^Internal ;  employed  in  difqovering  their  agreement  and  difagreement ;  or  their  relations  in  refped  of  truth- 
called  Logics  *?. 

{Latent  powers  and. properties  of  bodies — (  Alchemy. 

called  Chemistry  18 — whence  (Natural  Magic,  Sec. 

/Optics  ‘9,  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  {Perspective29. 

—  whence  (  Painting21. 

Phonic  s — whence  Music12. 

Quantities  of  bo-  Hydrostatics  23,  Hydraulics. 
dies  —  called  Pneumatics24. 

Or,  Mixed  Ma-  f  Architecture  26. 

thematics;/Mechanics  25— whence  <  Sculpture2?. 
which,  accord-1^  [Trades28,  and  Manufactures. 


^dWjemployed 


External ; 
which  is, 
\either 


ing  to  the  dif- 


—  —  &  —  — _  “** 
in  difcover -/  ferent  fubjeds, 

ing  and  ap-\  refolves  into 

plying  the 


Or, 


whence  j 
Astronomy  32— whence 


The  Military  Art 3o. 
Fortification  31 
Chronology  3j. 

_  Dialling  3+. 

.Geography  3s,  Hydro- j  Navigation  55. 

\  graphy — whence  (  Commerce  37. 

StruQure  and  ceconomy  of  organical  bodies,  called  Anatomy  3*. 

;  TAnimals - called  \  Medicine  3? 

nations  thereof!  (Pharmacy40. 

to  the  prefer- Jy..,,  _  ,,  ,  5  Agriculture4'. 

vation and im-/  S  ‘  (  Gardening42. 


provement  — ] 
either  of  —  [Brutes- 


-called 


t  Farrying  U, 

(  Manege— whence 


C  Hu  NT  INC. 

<  Falconry. 

(  Fishing,  Sec . 


f  Words,  or  articulate  figns  of  ideas  — called  Grammar  44. 

Symbolical,  employed  in  J  Armories — called  Heraldry  4s. 

framing  and  applying  J  Tropes  and  Figures—  called  Rhetoric  4<s. 

's  L Fables — called  Poetry47. 

THIS  is  a  view  of  knowledge,  as  it  were  in  ft  amine ;  exhibiting  only  the  grand  conftituent  parts 
thereof :  it  would  be  needlefs  to  purfue  it  into  all  its  members  and  ramifications ;  which  is  the  proper 

bufinefs 


1  METEOROLOGY,  or  the  hiftory  of  AIR,  and 
the  ATMOSPHERE  t  including,  I.  That  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  £ther,  Fire,  Vapour,  Exhalation,  &c. 
2.  Meteors  formed  therein;  as  Cloud,  Rain,  Show¬ 


er,  Drop,  Snow,  Hail,  Dew,  Damp,  See.  Rain¬ 
bow,  Parhelion,  Halo,  Thunder,  Water-spoot, 
See.  Winds,  Monsoon,  Hurricane,  and  the  like. 

a  HYDRO- 
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bufinefs  of  the  book  itfelf. 
thus  deduced,  to  the  lame 


.  might  here,  therefore,  feem  fufficient  to  refer, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  work  ;  where  their  divifion  is 


from  the  feveral  branches 
carried  on.  And  yet  this 

would 


4  HYDROLOGY,  or  the  hiftory  of  WATER  ;  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Springs,  Rivers,  Acidula;,  Baths, 
&c.  of  Lake,  Sea,  Ocean,  &c.  of  Tides,  Deluge, 
and  the  like. 

3  MINER. ALOGY,  or  the  hiftory  of  EARTH-,  i. 

Its  parts;  as  Mountain,  Mine,  Moss,  Bog,  Grot¬ 
to  >  ar‘d  their  phenomena,  as  Earthquake,  Volcano, 
Conflagration,  &c.  Its  Strata,  as  Clay,  Bole’ 
Sand,  &c.  2.  Fossils  or  Minerals,  as  Metals’ 

Gold,  Silver,  Mercury,  &c.  with  operations  relating 
to  them;  as  Fusion,  Refining,  Purifying,  Part¬ 
ing,  Essaying,  Sec.  Litharge,  Lavatory,  Sec. 
Salts,  as  Nitre,  Natron,  Gemma,  Alum,  Armo- 
niac,  Borax,  &c.  Sulphurs,  as  Arsenic,  Amber, 
Ambergrise,  Coal,  Bitumen,  Naphtha,  Petrol, 
Sec.  Semi-metals,  as  Antimony,  Cinnabar,  Mar- 
casite,  Magnet,  Bismuth,  Calamine,  Cobalt, 
&c.  Stones,  as  Marble,  Porphyry,  Slate,  Asbes¬ 
tos,  &c.  Gems,  as  Diamond,  Ruby,  Emerald,  Opal, 
Turcoise,  &e.  Emery,  Lapis  Lazuli,  whence 
Ultramarine,  Azure,  &c.  Petrifactions,  '  as 
Crystal,  Spar,  Stalactites,  Trochites,  Cornu 
Ammonis,  and  the  like. 

4  PHYTOLOGY,  or  the  hiftory  of  PLANTS-, 

their  origin  in  the  Seed,  Fruit,  &c.  Their  kinds;  as 
Fre^,  Herb,  &c.  Extraordinary  fpecies ;  as  Tea, 
Coffee,  Paraguay,  Vine,  Ginseng,  Cotton,  To¬ 
bacco,  &c.  Coral,  Mushroom,  Truffle,  Para¬ 
sites,  Mistleto,  Moss,  &c.  Parts  ;  as  R.oot,  Stone, 
Flower,  Wood;  as  Guaiacum,  Sassafras,  Ebony, 
Aloes,  Sec.  Leaves,  foliation,  Roll,  See.  Bark; 
as  Quinquina,  &c.  alfo  Pistil,  Farina,  Stamina, 
See.  Operations  thereof;  as  Vegetation,  Germina¬ 
tion,  Circulation,  Sec.  Circumftances ;  as  Per¬ 
pendicularity,  Parallelism,  Fecundity,  Sec. 
Productions ;  as  Honey,  Wax,  Balsam,  Sugar’ 
Manna,  Sec.  Gum,  Resin,  Camphor,  Sec.  Indigo 
Opium,  Galls,  and  the  like.  1 


METAPHYSICS,  or  the  doCtrine  of  ENS -,  Es¬ 
sence,  Existence,  Power,  Act,  Understanding, 
t  The  MJNE),  its  Faculties;  Apprehension, 
Judgment,  Imagination,  Reason,  Wit,  &c.  Its 
Operations  ;  Retention,  Reflection,  Associ¬ 
ation,  Abstraction,  Sec.  Its  Perceptions;  as 
Substance,  Accident,  Mode,  Sec.  Relations  ;  as 
Unity,  Multitude,  Infinity,  Universal,  Sec. 
Quantity,  Quality,  Whole,  Part,  &c.  Genus, 
Species,  Difference,  Sec.  Proper,  Opposite,  Cir¬ 
cumstance,  External,  Sec.  EfFeCts  hereof;  Know¬ 
ledge,  Science,  Art,  Experience,  Sec.  Conditions  ; 
Probability,  Certainty,  Fallacy,  Sec.  Syftems 
hereof;  Nominals,  Scotists,  &c. 


8  ARITHMETIC,  including  the  doCtrine  of  DIS¬ 
CRETE  or  Discontinuous  QUANTITY',  viz.  Num¬ 
ber,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Sec.  Kinds;  as  Integer, 
Fraction,  Decimal,  Surd,  Sec.  Relations;  as  Root, 
Power,  Square,  Cube,  Sec.  Rules  or  operations 
thereof;  as  Notation,  Numeration,  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Sec.  Reduction,  Practice,  Posi¬ 
tion,  &c.  Extraction,  Approximation,  Sec.  In- 
ftruments  fubfervient  thereto ;  as  Logarithms,  Ne¬ 
per’s  Bones,  Sec. 


9  ANALYTICS,  or  the  refolution  of  PRO  BLEATS 
by  Species,  or  fymbolical  expreflions  :  Rules  or  opera¬ 
tions  hereof;  a$  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi¬ 
plication,  Sec.  Application  thereof,  in  Combina¬ 
tion,  Permutations,  Magic  Squares,  Chances, 
Gaming,  Sec.  Series,  Progressions,  Sec.  Me¬ 
thods  de  Maximis,  Fluxions,  Exponentials, 
Tangents,  Sec. 


10  ALGEBRA,  or  the  dodtrine  of  EQUATIONS ; 
Simple,  Quadratic,  Cubic,  Sec.  Operations  there¬ 
of;  as  Reduction,  Construction.  Objects  thereof; 
Problems,  Resolution,  Sc c. 


_s  _ZOOLOGY,  or  the  hiftory  of  ANIMALS;  their 
origin  in  Egg,  Embryo,  Foetus,  Generation,  Con¬ 
ception,  Gestation,  Hatching,  Migration,  Sec. 
T'heir  kines  ;  as  Quadruped,  Bird,  F  ish.  Insect, 
Reptile,  Ruminant,  Carnivorous,  Sec.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  fpecies;  as  Unicorn,  Torpedo,  Tarantula, 
Tortoise,  Camelion,  Salamander,  Barnacle’ 
Anchovy,  Death-watch,  Sec.  Monsters;  as 
-Douele  Animals,  Hermaphrodite,  Mule,  Pyg¬ 
my,  Giant,  Sec.  Metamorphofes  ;  as  Aurelia,  Me¬ 
tempsychosis,  &c.  Parts;  as  Head,  Hand,  Foot, 
Finger,  Tail,  Fin,  Wing,  Gills,  Sec.  Covering; 
as  Hair,  \Vool,  Silk,  Feathers,  Sec.  Armature; 
as  Nail,  Sting,  Horn,  Tooth,  Shell,  Proboscis, 
Web,  Sec.  Productions;  as  Pearl,  Bezoard,  Cas- 
toreum,  Civet,  Mummy,  Usnea,  Kermes,  Co¬ 
chineal,  Sec.  Motion;  as  Flying,  Swimming,  and 
the  like. 

6  PHYSICS,  or  the  doCtrine  of  CAUSES;  as  Na¬ 
ture,  Law,  &c.  Occafions  or  means;  as  Principle, 
Matter,  Ior.m,  Sec.  Their  compofition,  or  confuta¬ 
tion,  in  Element,  Atom,  Particle,  Body,  Chaos, 
World,  Universe,  Space,  Vacuum,  Sec.  Proper¬ 
ties  of  body ;  as  Extension,  Solidity,  Figure,  Di¬ 
visibility,  Sec.  Powers  thereof;  as  Attraction, 
Cohesion,  Gravitation,  Repulsion,  Elasti¬ 
city,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sec.  Qualities ;  as 
Fluidity,  Firmness,  Ductility,  Hardness,  Vo¬ 
latility,  Density,  Polarity,  Light,  Heat, 
Cold,  Sec.  Operations  or  effects  thereof;  as  Motion, 
Rarefaction,  Dilatation,  Condensation,  Dis¬ 
solution,  Ebullition,  Freezing,  Evaporation, 
Fermentation,  Digestion,  Effervescence,  Sec! 
Vision,  Seeing,  PIearing,  Feeling,  Smelling, 
&c.  Modifications  or  changes;  as- Alteration,  Cor¬ 
ruption,  Putrefaction,  Generation,  Degene¬ 
ration,  Transmutation,  Sec.  Syftems  or  hypo¬ 
thecs  thereof;  Corpuscular,  Epicurean,  Aristo¬ 
telian,  Peripatetic,  Cartesian,  Newtonian, 
Sec.  Occult  and  fictitious  qualities,  powers,  and  opera¬ 
tions  ;  Antiperist asis,  Sympathy,  Antipathy, 
Arch^eus,  Sec.  Magic,  Witchcraft,  Fascina¬ 
tion,  V  irgula  Divina,  Ligature,  Talisman,  Cab¬ 
bala,  &c.  Druid,  Bard,  Brachman,  Gymnoso- 
phjst,  Magi,  Rosicrucian,  and  the  like. 


11  GEOMETRY,  or  the  doarine  of  EXTENDED 
or  Continuous  Q UANTlTY ;  viz.  1.  Lines  ;  Right, 
Perpendicular,  Parallel,  Oblique,  Sec.  An¬ 
gles;  Acute,  Scalenous,  Vertical,  Opposite, 
Sec.  2.  Figures  or  Surfaces;  Triangle,  Square, 
Par. a llelog r a m,  Polygon,  Sec.  Circumftances  here¬ 
of;  as  Perimeter,  Area,  Sec.  Operations  relating 
hereto;  as  Bisecting,  Dividing,  Multiplying 
Measuring,  Sec.  Inftrumer.ts  ufed  therein  ;  as  Com¬ 
passes,  Ruler,  Squarf.,  Parallelism,  Scale,  Sec. 
Curves;  as  Circle,  Cycloid,  Cissoid,  Catena- 
Ria,  Caustic,  Evolute,  Quadratrix,  See.  Cir¬ 
cumftances  thereof;  as  Axis,  Diameter,  Radius, 
Centre,  Circumference,  Absciss,  Ordinate,  Sec! 
Arch,  Chord,  Sine,  Tangent,  Secant,  Sec.’  In- 
ftruments  ufed  herein  ;  as  artificial  Lives,  Canons,  Sec. 
Operations  arifing  herefrom  ;  as  Surveying,  taking  An¬ 
gles  or  Beap.ings,  Sec.  with  Quadrant,  Plain- 
table,  Semicircle,  Circumferentor,  Sec.  taking 
Distances,  with  Chain,  Perambulator,  Sec. 
Plotting  into  Draught,  Map,  &c.  with  Protrac¬ 
tor,  Sec.  3.  Solids,  or  bodies;  as  Cuee,  Paral¬ 
lelepiped,  Prism,  Pyramid,  Cylinder,  Polyhe¬ 
dron,  &c.  Their  Superficies,  Solidity,  &c.  Ope¬ 
rations  relating  hereto;  as  Cubature,  meafuring  of 
Timber,  Gauging,  &c.  Inftruments  ufed  herein*;  as 
Carpenters  Rule,  Sector,  Sliding  Rule,  Gaug¬ 
ing  Rod,  Sec.  The  Sphere;  its  doarine,  Projec¬ 
tion,  Sec.  Application  thereof;  in  Planisphere, 
Analemma,  Sec.  The  Cone  ;  its  Sections,  Ellip¬ 
sis,  Parabola,  Hyperbola,  &c.  with  its  Asymp¬ 
totes,  Foci,  Sec.  Their  Construction;  Quadra¬ 
ture,  Rectification,  cec. 

12  STATICS,  or  the  doarine  of  MOTION :  its 
laws;  Velocity,  Momentum,  Sec.  Caufes  ;  as  Gra¬ 
vity,  Percussion,  Communication,  &c.  Modifi¬ 
cations;  as  Composition,  Acceleration,  Retar¬ 
dation,  Reflection,  Refraction,  Sec.  Kinds; 
as  Ascent,  Descent,  Central,  Centripetal,  &c. 
Oscillation,  Undulation,  Projection,  Sec.  Pow¬ 
ers.  or  application  thereof;  in  Lever,  Screw,  Sec. 
Pendulum,  Projectile,  Sec.  Operations  direaed 
hereby;  as  Gunnery,  the  Mechanical  Arts,  Sec. 
enumerated  hereafter. 

13  ETHICS,  or  the  confederation  of  Natural  Incli- 

8  nations* 
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nations,  Passions,  Tastes,  Sec.  Obje&s  thereof ;  as 
Goon,  Evil,  Virtue,  Vice,  Beauty,  Deformi¬ 
ty,  &c.  Pleasure,  Pain,  &c.  Rectitude,  Equi¬ 
ty,  Conscience,  &c.  Law,  Obligation,  &c.  Will, 
Liberty,  Action,  Assent,  &c.  Necessity,  Pre- 
motion,  Providence,  & c.  Syftems  hereof ;  Stoics, 
Platonism,  Academy,  Cynic,  and  the  like. 

14  POLICY,  or  the  confideration  of  SOCIETY  and 
GOVERNMENT :  its  origin;  in  Contract,  &c. 
Conftitutio'ns  and  forms  thereof ;  as,  i.  Monarchy, 
Despotism,  &c.  Powers  thereof;  King,  Queen, 
Prince,  Duke,  Emperor,  Sultan,  Sophy,  Caliph, 
Cjesar,  CzIar;  Ynca,  Ethnarch,  Tetrarch,  De¬ 
spot,  and  the  like.  Their  Titles  and  Qualities; 
Majesty,  Highness,  Grace,  Excellence,  and  the 
like.  Their  Regalia;  Crown,  Sceptre,  Tiara, 
Faces,  See.  2.  Aristocracy,  its  powers;  as  Ar- 
ciion,  Dictator,  Doge,  Senate,  Council,  Sec. 

3.  Democracy,  States  General,  Stadtholder, 
Protector,  ,&c.  Their  Succession,  Elective,  He¬ 
reditary,  by  Primogeniture,  Sec.  Their  tranf- 
adlions ;  as'  Peace,  .War,  Treaty,  Union,  Croi- 
sade,  Sec.  By  Armies,  Fleets,  Embassies,  Se¬ 
cretary,  Plenipotentiary,  Envoy,  Legate, 
Nuncio,  Sec.  Their  Territories,  Empire,  Sig¬ 
nor  y,  Sec.  Their  Estates,  Nobles*  Commons, 
Clergy,  Census,  Enumeration,  Tribe,  Quarter, 
Sec.  Province,  Circle,  County,  City,  Town,  &c. 
Magiftrature,  Chancellor,  Judge,  Sheriff,  Jus¬ 
tice,  Mayor,  Alderman,  Bailiff,  Constable, 
Interrex,  Consul,  Pretor,  Censor,  Visier,  Tri¬ 
bune,  Triumvir,  Provost,  Ephori,  vEdile,  Pre¬ 
fect,  Questor,  Proconsul,  Viceroy,  Lieute¬ 
nant,  Steward,  Warden,  Keeper,  Juriscon- 
sultus,  Procurator,  Advocate,  Barrister,  Pro- 

TPIONOTARY,  CuSTOS,  Pl-IILAZER,  Ch  IROGR  APHER, 

Usi-ier,  Clerk,  Sec.  Their  jurifdidtion ;  Courts; 
as  Areopagus,  Comitia,  &c.  Parliament,  Diet, 
Divan,  Chamber,  Assize,  Privy-Council,  Sec. 
Chancery,  King’s-Bench,  Exchequer,  Admiral¬ 
ty,  Verge,  Sessions,  Turn,  County  Court,  Leet, 
Eyre,  Sec.  Terms,  Circuits,  Commissions,  Oyer, 
Convocation,  Arches,  Prerogative,  Faculties, 
Delegates,  Rota,  Inquisition,  Sec.  Their  Reve¬ 
nues,  Treasury,  Fisc,  Exchequer,  Tally,  Po¬ 
litical  Arithmetic,  Duties,  Customs,  Gabel, 
Excise,  Sec.  Coinage,  Money,  Interest,  Usury, 
Sec.  Their  Houshold,  Chamber,  Green-Cloti-i, 
Wardrobe,  &c.  Under  Steward,  Chamberlain, 
Comptroller,  Cofferer,  Aga,  Oda,  Sec.  Guards, 
Ordnance,  Sec.  directed  by  Captain,  Master, 
Equerry,  &c.  Militia,  Navy,  Post,  Timariot, 
Arrif.re  Band,  Sec.  Dignities;  Dauphin,  Elec¬ 
tor,  Palatine,  Grave,  Palsgrave,  Thane,  Earl, 
Count,  Knight,  Garter,  Baronet,  Bath,  Teu¬ 
tonic,  Malta,  Elephant,  Sec.  Gentleman,  Yeo¬ 
man,  &c.  Their  Names,  Surnames,  Titles,  Pre- 
cf-dence,  Sec.  Factions,  Patrician,  Guelph, 
Tory,  Sec.  Corporations,  or  letter  Communities, 
University,  Academy,  College,  Society,  Chap¬ 
ter,  School,  Hospital,  Inn,  Public  Buildings; 
Hall,  Basilica,  Guildhall,  Prison,  Tower,  Ar¬ 
senal,  Library,  Museum,  Circus,  &c.  Solemn  Ce¬ 
remonies;  as  Triumph,  Tournament,  Carrou- 
s a l,  Quadril,  Donative,  Medal,  Trophy,  Monu¬ 
ment,  Funeral,  Tomb,  Catacomb,  Sec. 

IS  LAW,  or  the  rules  and  meafures  of  SOCIETT ; 
publ ifhed  in  Act,  Statute,  Charter,  Rescript, 
Constitution,  Decretal,  Senatus-Consultum, 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Sec.  Recorded  in  Institutes, 
Code,  Novel,  Register,  Pandect,  Corpus,  Domes¬ 
day,  Sec.  Kinds;  Civil,  Canon,  Sumptuary,  re- 
fpefting,  1.  Perfons  ;  as  the  King;  his  Prerogative, 
Royalties,  Sec.  viz.  Granting  Dispensation,  Par¬ 
don,  Commendam,  Exemption,  Dignities,  Fran¬ 
chises,  Forest,  Park,  Purlieu,  Vert,  Chase, 
Impost,  Subsidy,  Toll,  Tax,  Aid,  Hidage,  Scut¬ 
age,  Prisage,  Waif,  Estray,  Escheat,  Trea¬ 
sure  Trove,  Sec.  Officers  and  Magiftrates;  created  by 
Writ,  Warrant,  Commission,  Sec.  Their  Oath, 
Test,  Declaration,  Visitation,  Procuration, 
See.  Corporations  ;  Regular,  Secular,  Sec.  made 
by  Charter,  Patent,  Sec.  diffolved  by  Quo  War¬ 
ranto,  Mandamus,  Sec.  Subjects;  as  Denizen, 
jHien,  Naturalization,  Husband,  Wife,  Mar¬ 


riage,  ConcUb'ine,  Separation,  Alimony,  Dower, 
Affinity,  Bastard,  Adoption,  Emancipation, 
Lord,  Tenant,  Villain,  Vassal,  Client,  Pa¬ 
tron,  Servant,  Slave,  Retainer,  Manumission, 
Enfranchising,  Sec.  Tenure,  Service,  Homage, 
Fealty,  Serjeanty,  Escuage,  Relief,  Guar¬ 
dian,  Wardship,  Socage,  Heir,  Intestate,  An¬ 
cestor,  &c.  2.  Estates,  or  things  ;  either  real,  as 

Tenements,  Hereditaments,  Freehold,  Fee, 
Customary,  Tail,  Gavelkind,  Courtesy,  &c. 

In  Reversion  Mortgage,  Hypotiieca,  Sec.  Ma¬ 
nor,  Demesne,  Honours,  Common,  Glebe,  Ad- 
vowson,  Sec.  Acquired  by  Occupancy,  Prescrip¬ 
tion,  Descent,  Conveyance,  Feoffment,  Fine, 
Recovery,  Defeizance,  Lease,  Devise,  Attoukn- 
ment.  Investiture,  Livery,  Sec.  Loft  by  Aliena¬ 
tion,  Mortmain,  Disseisin,  Abatement,  Sur¬ 
render,  Discontinuance,  Disclaimer,  Forfeit¬ 
ure,  Resignation,  Deprivation,  Lapse,  & c.  Or 
perfonal;  as  Goods,  Chattels,  Emblements,  An¬ 
nuity,  Debts,  Specialty,  Recognizance,  Sec. 
Acquired  by  Succession,  Heriot,  Mortuary,  Heir¬ 
loom,  Testament,  Executor,  Administrator, 
Ordinary, Judgment, Fieri  Facias, &c.  3. Wrongs 
or  Injuries  ;  either  to  perfons  ;  as  Crimes,  Treason, 
Parricide,  Murder,  Felony,  Assault,  Rape, 
Assassin,  Adultery,  Fornication,  Deflora¬ 
tion,  Polygamy,  Heresy,  Sec.  Profecuted  by  In¬ 
dictment,  Accusation,  Actions  of  Conspiracy, 
and  upon  the  Case,  Habeas  Corpus,  &c.  Putiifhed 
with  Hanging,  Crucifixion,  Wheel,  Furca, 
Scala,  Pillory,  Transportation,  Divorce, 
Scaphism,  Sec.  Or  Civil,  and  to  things;  as  Tres¬ 
pass,  Nuisance,  Deforcement,  &c.  Remedied  by 
Writs  of  Quare  Impedit,  Darrein  Present¬ 
ment,  Appeal,  Atteint,  Error,  Right,  Disceit, 
Supersedeas,  Audita  Querela,  Sec.  Suit,  or 
courfe  of  proceedings,  whereby  redrefs  is  procured ;  in¬ 
cluding,  1.  Process}  either  by  Bill,  Summons,  Sub¬ 
poena,  Attachment,  Capias,  Exigent,  Sec.  to 
which  belong  Appearance,  Attorney,  Bail,  Es¬ 
soin,  Default,  Nonsuit,  Arraignment,  &c. 

2.  Pleading;  whence  Count,  Declaration,  Aid 
Prier,  Voucher,  Age  Prier,  Bar,  Abate,  Re¬ 
lease,  Replication,  Outlawry,  Sequestration, 
Sec.  3.  Issue;  whence  Demurrer.  4.  Trial; 
whence  Proof,  Evidence,  Presumption,  Oath, 
Affidavit,  Affirmation,  Jury,  Challenge, 
Array,  Verdict,  Battel,  Duel,  Champion, 
Purgation,  Ordeal,  Sec.  Paine  fort  et  dure. 
Rack,  Torture,  Sec.  5.  Judgment;  whence  Ar¬ 
rest,  Sec.  6.  Execution;  whence  Scire  Facias, 
Reprieve,  Sec. 

16  THEOLOGY,  or  the  confideration  of  GOD:  his 
nature  and  Attributes  ;  as  Eternity,  Ubiquity, 
Sec.  His  Unity,  Trinity,  &c.  Persons,  Hypos¬ 
tasis,  Sec.  Our  duty  to  him  difeovered  by  Inspira¬ 
tion,  Revelation,  Prophecy,  &c.  by  the  Messiah, 
Evangelists,  Apostles,  Sec.  In  the  Bible,  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Hagiograpii a,  Psalter,  Gospel,  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  &c.  Canon,  Deuterocanonical,  Apo¬ 
crypha,  Sec.  Circumftances  thereof;  Style,  Alle¬ 
gory,  Type,  Parable,  Mystical,  Sec.  Text, 
Version,  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Sec.  Para¬ 
phrase,  Targum,  Sec.  Points,  Quotations,  Sec. 
Matter  thereof;  Declarations,  of  Incarnation,  Pas¬ 
sion,  Crucifixion,  Miracles,  Sec.  Injundlions  ;  as 
Worship,  Prayer,  Sacrifice,  Sec.  Sacraments, 
as  Eucharist,  Baptism,  Sec.  Promises;  as  Grace, 
Justification,  &c.  Decrees;  as  Predestina¬ 
tion,  Flection,  Reprobation,  Sec.  Breaches  on 
our  part;  Sin,  Fall,  Imputation,  Sec.  Remedies 
thereof;  by  Penitence,  Confession,  Sec.  Rewards 
and  punifhments  allotted  thereto  ;  Heaven,  Hell,  Re¬ 
surrection,  Immortality,  Sec.  His  Ministers; 
Angels,  Devil,  Sec.  His  Church  ;  either  Trium¬ 
phant;  as  Saints,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Fa¬ 
thers,  Doctors,  &c.  or  Militant,  Sec.  Its  Of¬ 
fices,  Creed,  Liturgy,  Decalogue,  Doxology, 
Trisagion,  Sec.  Difcipline  and  rites  ;  as  Absolution, 
Anathema,  Excommunica-tion,  &c.  Catechu¬ 
men,  Confirmation,  Genuflexion,  &c.  Its  Hie¬ 
rarchy;  as  Bishop,  Priest,  Deacon,  Sec.  Patri¬ 
arch,  Archbishop,  Primate,  Dean,  Canon,  Pre¬ 
bend,  Archdeacon,  Chanter,  &c.  Their  enfigns  ; 
Mitre,  Crosier,  Pallium,  Sec.  vTheir  Ordina¬ 
tion, 
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hottiing  of  the  interruptions  which  may  frequently  happen  in  the  feries  of  references.  To  obviate  tHiV- 
we  have  taken  a  middle  courfe,  and  carried  on  the  diitribudon  farther,  in  the  way  oi  notes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom 


t  i  on,  Consecration,  Collation,  Imposition,  Sea 
Benefices,  Revenues,  Tithes,  &e.  Places  fct  apart;  as 
Church,  Chafel,  Oratory,  Sec.  Cathedral,  Pa¬ 
rochial,  Cardinal,  &c.  Choir,  Nave,  Altar, 
Font,  &c.  Diocese,  Province,  &c.  Assemblies  ;  as 
Synod,  Council,  Convocation,  Consistory,  Chap¬ 
ter,  Presbyter,  &c.  Feasts,  Fasts,  Lent,  Vigils, 
&c.  Easter,  Epiphany,  Pentecost,  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  Purification,  Presentation,  &c.  Particular 
Systems,  or profe/Rons  thereof;  viz.  Reformed,  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  aS  the  Church  of  England,  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  Calvinism,  &c.  Romilh,  or  Latin  ;  its  Mass, 
Breviary,  Legend,  Sec.  Transuestantiation, 
Extreme  Unction,  Supererogation,  Penance, 
&c.  Hierarchy  ;  Pope,  Cardinal,  Sec.  Secular, 
Regular,  Monk,  Religious,  Abbot,  Prior,  &c. 
Order,  Congregation,  Monastery,  General, 
&c.  Jesuit,  Carthusian,  Carmelite,  Augus¬ 
tine,  Dominican,  Sec,  Third  order;  Coenobite, 
Anaciioret,  Hermit,  ReclUse,  Monastery, 
Cell,  Rule,  Vow,  Reform,  Noviciate,  &c. 
Image,  Relics,  Saint,  Virgin,  Rosar.y,  &c.  Ca¬ 
nonization,  Beatification,  Sec.  Indulgence, 
Jubilee,  Exorcism,  Sec.  Greek  ;  its  Anthologion, 
Prothesis,  Particles,  Sec.  Maronite,  Jacobite, 
Thom je in,  Sec.  Armenian,  Cgphti,  Solitary, 
&c.  Sects,  and  Heresies;  as  Manichees,  Gnos¬ 
tics,  Arians,  Sec.  Ebionites,  NestOrians,  Mil- 
lennaries,  Quartodecim ans,  &c.  Montanists, 
Socin ians,  Arminians,  Sec.  Presbyterians,  Ana¬ 
baptists,  Independents,  Quakers,  &c.  Quiet- 
ists,  Servetists,  Pre-Adamites,  &c.  Deist, 
Atheist,  Spinosism,  <$ic.  Jewifh ;  its  Talmud, 
Tradition,  &c.  Temple,  Tabernacle,  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  Ark,  &c.  Pontiff,  Levite,  Tribe,  Sec. 
Ephod,  Thf.raphim,  Circumcision,  Sabbath, 
Sanhedrin,  &c.  Rabbin,  Doctor,  Cabbala,  Mas- 
sora,  &c.  Pharisee,  Sadducee,  Essean,  (Kara¬ 
ite,  Sec.  Nazarite,  Therapeuta,  See.  Samari¬ 
tan,  Dosithean,  Hellenist,  Sec.  Passover,  Sce- 
nopegia,  Gehenna,  &c.  Mahometan;  their  Al¬ 
coran,  Mufti,  Dervis,  Mosque,  Mussulman,  &c. 
Heathen;  their  Idolatry,  Theogony,  &c.  Their 
Gods  ;  Penates,  Lares,  Lemures,  Sec.  Satyrs, 
Sylvans,  Nv  mphs,  Tritons,  &c.  Demi-God,  He¬ 
ro,  Fortune,  Destiny,  Daemon,  Genius,  &c. 
Apotheosis,  Sacrifice,  &c.  Feast,  Lustration, 
Sec.  as  Eleusinia,  Saturnalia,  Cerealia,  &c. 
Minifters  thereof;  Rex,  Pontifex,  Flamen,  Ves¬ 
tal,  CORYBANTES,  &C.  GAMES;  OLYMPIC,  IsTH- 

mja,  Sec.  Divination,  Oracle,  Pythian,  Sibyl, 
Sec.  Augur,  Auspex,  Sec.  Temple,  Fane,  Pa- 
god,  Sea  Sects;  as  Banians,  Brachmans,  Sa- 
bzeans,  Sec. 


Ike.  Arbor  Dian/f,  Aurum  FuLMikANs,  artificial 
Earthquake,  Magic,  Divination,  &c. 


VISION,  and  Visible  Objects;  effected  by  means 
ot  Light  :  its  Rays;  their  Refrangieility,  Re¬ 
flexibility,  Se c.  P'ocus,  Transparency,  Opaci¬ 
ty,  Shadow,  Sec.  ^Reflection  thereof,  in  Mirror 
.Booking-Glass,  Catoptric,  Cistula,  &c.  Pe- 
fh action,  in  Lens,  Prism,  Glass,  &c.  Application' 
in  1  elescope,  Microscope*  Magic  Lantern,  &c. 
Spectacle,  Polemoscope,  Polyhedron,  Camera 
Obscura,  Sec. 


20  PERSPECTIVE,  or  the  projection  of  Points, 
Lines,  Planes,  Sec.  in  Scenography,  Orthogra¬ 
phy,  IcHNOG R APH Y$  ANAMORPHOSIS,  &C. 

21  PAINTING,  or  the  DESIGNING  of  objeCts  in 
Clair-obscure,  Proportion,  &  c.  with  Ordon- 
nance,  Expression,  &c.  Circumftances  hereof'  At¬ 
titude,  Contrast,  Group,  &c.  Kinds  ;  Limn.ng, 
Miniature,  Camieux,  Fresco,  Sic.  Enamelling, 
Mosaic,  &c. 


,  -  PHONICS,  or  the  doadne  of  SOUNDS ,  Voice, 
Sec.  1  heir  modifications,  in  Echo,  Resonance,  Whis¬ 
pering  Place,  Speaking  Trumpet,  Sic.  Their 
Tune,  Gravity,  Interval,  &c.  Time,  Triple,' 
Sic.  expreiled  by  Note,  Chord,  &c.  Comparifons  there¬ 
of  ;  Concord,  as  Unison,  Octave,  Third,  Fourth, 
Discord,  Sic.  Composition;  as  Melody,  Har¬ 
mony,  Counterpoint,  Symphony,  Synaulia 
Chime,  Song,  Rhytiimus,  See.  Kinds  ;  Genus’ 
Mode,  &c.  Circumftances  ;  Key,  CleEf,  Signature, 

I  R  A  NSPOSITION*  &C.  STAFF*.  SCALE*  GaMMUT,  SoL- 
faing,  Modulation,  Sec.  Inftruments  ;  Organ,  Bell, 
Trumpet,  Lyb.e,  Cymbal,  Violin,  PIarfsichord 
Sic. 

23  HYDROSTATICS,  or  the  confideration  of 
FLUIDS ;  their  Specific  Gravity,  Density 
Equilibrium,  kc.  Inftruments  to  meafure  the  fame  ;  as 
Araeometer,  Hydrostatical  Balance,  Sic.  Si¬ 
phon,  Torricellian,  Sic.  Motion  thereof ;  in  Pump, 
Fountain,  Spiral  Screw,  Hydrocanisterium, 
Hydromantic,  Sec. 

24  PNEUMATICS,  or  the  confideration  of  the  AIR  • 
its  Weight,  Density,  Pressure,  Elasticity,  &c! 
Condensation,  Rarefaction,  Motion,  Wind  Sec 
in  Air  Pump,  Suction,  Vacuum,  Sec.  Meafur’ed  by 
Barometer,  Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  Ma¬ 
nometer,  Sic.  Anemometer,  Windmill,  Sec. 


17  LOGICS,  or  the  confideration  of  IDEAS  or  NO¬ 
TIONS  :  their  kinds ;  Simple,  Complex,  Adequate, 
Se c.  Difpofition  into  clafles  or  Categories,  Predica¬ 
ments,  Predicates,  See.  7'heir  compofition,  or  afto- 
ciation  into  Axioms,  Propositions,  Problems,  The¬ 
orems,  Theses,  Hypotheses,  Arguments;  as 
Syllogism,  Enthymeme,  Sorites,  Sophism,  Di¬ 
lemma,  Crocodilus,  &c.  Their  Resolution  ;  De¬ 
finition,  Division,  See.  into  Premises,  Conse¬ 
quences,  Terms,  Sec.  Their  Truth,  P'alshood, 
Evidence,  Demonstration,  See.  Operations  there¬ 
with;  as  Argumentation,  Induction,  Discours¬ 
ing,  Philosophizing,  Sic.  Disputation,  Distinc¬ 
tion,  Contradiction,  Reductio  ad  Absurdum, 
Sec. 

lS  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  ufe  of  FIRE,  Wa¬ 
ter,  Baths,  Ferments,  Menstruums,  Furnaces, 
Retorts,  and  other  inftruments;  to  change  Animal, 
Vegetable,  and  Fossile  bodies,  by  inducing  Fusion, 
Putrefaction,  Fermentation,  Dissolution,  Ex¬ 
halation,  Sec.  and  hereby  procuring  Spirits,  Salts, 
Oils,  Acid,  Alcaline,  Aromatic,  Urinous, 
Wines,  Vinegars,  Flowers,  Calces,  Crystals, 
Soaps,  Tartars,  Regulus,  Magistery,  Extract, 
Elixir,  Ceruss,  Minium,  Litharge,  Quintes¬ 
sence,  Phosphorus,  Alcahest,  Philosopher’s 
Stone,  and  the  like;  by  the  operations  of  Distilla¬ 
tion,  Expression,  Cofioeation,  Sublimation, 
Rectification,  Crystallization,  Calcination, 
Amalgamation,  Digestion,  Precipitation,  Vi¬ 
trification,  Fixation,  Transmutation,  and  the 
Vol.  I. 


25  MECHANICS,  including  the  ftruaure  and  con¬ 
trivance  of  MACHINES-,  as  Balance,  Steelyard 
Pully,  Polypast,  Sec.  Wheel,  Clock,  Watch’ 
Pendulum,  Spring,  Fusee,  Sec.  Clepsydra’ 
Coach,  Rota  Aristotelic a,  Perpetual  Motion’ 
Sec.  Mill,  Press,  Vice,  Lathe,  Loom,  Windlass, 
Sec.  Operations  of  Swimming,  Diving,  Flying,  Sic.  ’ 

26  ARCHITECTURE,  including  the  conftrudlion 
of  BUILDINGS-,  as  House,  Temple,  Church 
Hall,  Palace,  Theatre,  Ship,  G ally,  Gal- 
lfon,  Ark,  Bucentaur,  Boat,  Sec.  Pyramid, 
Mausoleum,  Pantheon,  See.  Capitol,  Seraglio, 
Escuriai.,  Sec.  Arch,  Vault,  Bridge,  .Monu¬ 
ment,  Tomb,  Sec.  Forms  thereof ;  Rotundo,  Plat¬ 
form,  Pinnacle,  &c.  Plans,  Design,  Ichnogra  - 
phy,  Profile,  Sec.  Parts  ;  as  Foundation,  Wall, 
Roof,  &c.  Door,  Window,  Stairs,  Chimney,  Sec*. 
Orders;  as  Tuscan,  Doric,  Corinthian,  Sec. 
Caryatides,  Rustic,  Gothic,  Sic.  Column  ;  Pi¬ 
laster,  Attic,  &c.  Parts  thereof ;  Entablature, 
Capital,  Pedestal,  Sec.  Cornice,  Frieze,  Base, 
Sec.  Volute,  Pediment,  Modillion,  Console, 
Sec.  Mouldings;  Ogee,  Tore,  Astragal,  Scotia, 
Abacus,  Ovolo,  Sec.  Materials;  as  Brick,  Stone, 
Tyle,  Slate,  Shingle,  &c.  Timber,  Wainscot, 
Glass,  Lead,  Plaster,  Sec.  Beam,  Rafter,  Mor¬ 
tar,  Nail,  PIinge,  Key,  Lock,  Sec.  Quarry,  Ma¬ 
sonry,  Sec. 

21  SCULPTURE,  or  the  framing  of  Statue,  Fi¬ 
gure,  Ornament,  See.  in  Relievo,  Creux,  Sec.  as 
b  Carving, 
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tom  of  the  pages ;  but  this  is  in  a  loofer  m*naer,  to  prevent  the  embarrafs  of  a  ftrift  analyfis,  fo  com¬ 
plex  and  diffufive  as  this  muft  otherwife  prove.  Some  of  the  principal  articles  in  every  branch  of  l'ci- 
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Carving,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  &c.  Engraving  ; 
Seal,  Dye,  &c.  Etching,  Cutting,  Mezzotinto, 
Sec.  Foundery  ;  of  Bell,  Letter,  Ordnance,  &c. 
Coining;  Money,  Medal,  Med  allion,  &c.  Pile, 
Legend,  &c.  Lapidary,  Turning,  Inlaying,  Va- 
neering,  Damasqueening,  Enchasing,  See. 

28  TRADES  and  MANUFACTURES ;  as  Print¬ 
ing,  Paper-making,  Book-binding,  &c.  Gild¬ 
ing,  Japanning,  Glass-making,  Grinding,  See. 
Plumbery,  Forging,  Hammering,  Sec.  Weaving, 
Bleaching,  Whitening,  &c.  Fulling,  Dying, 
Pressing,  Sheering,  Calenderring,  Tabbying, 
Friezing,  Sec.  Woollen,  Silk,  Linum  IncombusT- 
ibile,  &c.  Cloth,  Serge,  Taffety,  Stocking, 
&c.  Velvet,  Tapestry,  Hat,  Sec.  Tanning, 
Currying,  Tawing,  &c.  Shamoising,  Shagreen, 
Morocco,  Sec.  Making  Parchment,  Glue,  Gun¬ 
powder,  Smalt,  Soap,  Starch,  Sec.  Candle, 
Taper,  Torch,  Sec.  Steel,  Button,  Pin,  Needle, 
Pipe,  Fan,  Peruke,  &c. 

29  PYROTECHNY,  or  Artificial  FIRE-  works; 
including  the  confideration  and  ufe  of  Gunpowder, 
Match,  Fusee,  Sec.  Of  Ordnance,  Cannon,  Gun, 
Mortar,  Sec.  Carriage,  Charge,  Projection, 
Range,  Point-blank,  Recoil,  Sec.  Petard,  Car¬ 
cass,  Shot*  Bomb,  Granado,  &c.  Rocket,  Star, 
&c. 

30  MILITARY  Arts,  including  the  confideration 
of  ARMIES,  Fleets,  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Sec. 
confifting  of  Regiments,  Troops,  Companies,  Pha¬ 
lanx,  Legion,  Sec.  Soldiers;  Dragoon,  Grena¬ 
dier,  Fusileer,  Cuirassier,  Archer,  Janissary, 
Spahi,  Velites,  Argyr  aspides,  Gend’armery, 
&c.  Divided  into  Squadron,  Battalion,  Brigade, 
&c.  commanded  by  General,  Marshall,  Bashaw, 
Admiral,  Sec.  Lieutenant,  Brigadier,  Colonel, 
Captain,  Serjeant,  Major,  Adjutant,  Ensign, 
Quartermaster,  Tribune,  Centurion,  Primi- 
pilus,  Sec.  in  Battle,  Siege,  March,  Camp,  &c. 
Ranged  in  Line,  Column,  &c.  Motions ;  Attack, 
Retreat,  Halt,  Sec.  Evolutions;  Wheeling, 
Counter-wheeling,  Sec.  Signals;  Word,  Drum, 
Chamade,  &c.  Guards;  Garrison,  Piquet,  Pa¬ 
trol,  -  Round,  Quarter,  Place  of  Arms,  &c. 
Standard,  Banner,  Eagle,  Labarum,  Sec.  Their 
Arms;  Artillery,  Carabine,  Musquet,  &c. 
Helmet,  Buckler,  Pelta,  Cuirass,  Sec.  Aries, 
Balista,  Catapulta,  Sling,  Sec. 

31  FORTIFICATION,  or  the  conftruaion  of 
FORTRESSES ;  as  Citadel,  Castle,  Tower,  &c. 
Fort,  Star,  Redoubt,  &c.  Works,  or  parts  thereof; 
Rampart,  Bastion,  Ditch,  Counterscarp,  Cur¬ 
tin,  Sec.  Raveline,  Horn-work,  Crown-work, 
Sec.  Approaches  :  Trench,  Sap,  Mine,  &c.  Line, 
Parallel,  Circumvallation,  Sec.  Battery, 
Attack,  Sec. 

32  ASTRONOMY,  or  the  doarine  of  the  HEA¬ 
VENS',  their  Circles,  Ecliptic,  Zodiac,  Meridi¬ 
an,  Equator,  Vertical,  Azimuth,  Galaxy,  Sec. 
Points;  as  Pole,  Zenith,  Nadir,  &c.  Celeftial  bo¬ 
dies,  viz.  Stars,  Sun,  Sec.  Aflemblage  thereof;  into 
Sign,  Constellation,  &c.  Their  Precession,  Cul¬ 
mination,  Refraction,  Declination,  Ascen¬ 
sion,  Longitude,  Latitude,  Altitude,  Ampli¬ 
tude,  Azimuth;  Planets;  as  Saturn,  Venus, 
Earth,  Moon,  Satellite,  Comet,  Sec.  Their 
Places,  Aspects,  Syzygy,  Conjunction,  Qua¬ 
drature,  Diameter,  Distance,  Period,  Revo¬ 
lution,  Orbit,  Node,  Sec.  Their  Station,  Retro- 
gradation,  Equation,  Sec.  TheirPHASEs,  Eclipse, 
Penumbra,  Occultation,  Parallax,  Crepuscu- 
lum,  Macula,  &c.  Obfervations  thereof ;  taken  with 
the  Quadrant,  Gnomon,  Micrometer,  Reticu¬ 
la,  Sec.  Cojleaed  in  Catalogue,  Tables,  Sec.  Hy¬ 
potheses,  or  Systems  thereof;  Copernican,  Ty- 
chonic,  Ptolemaic,  &c.  Exhibited  In  Sphere, 
Globe,  Sec. 

CHRONOLOGY,  or  the  doarine  of  TIME', 
meafured  by  Year,  Month,  Week,  Day,  Hour,  Age, 
Period,  Cycle,  Sec.  Commencing  from  Epocha,  In¬ 
carnation,  Hegira,  Sec.  Laid  down  in  Fasti,  Al- 
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manack,  Calendar,  Julian,  Gregorian,  &c.  Ac¬ 
commodated  to  Feasts,  Ferine,  Easter,  Sec.  by  means  of 
Epact,  Golden  Numeer,  Dominical,  Sec. 

3*  DIALLING,  including  the  Furniture,  and  pro- 
jedtion  of  DIALS ;  Horizontal,  Declining,  Re¬ 
clining,  Deinclining,  Sec.  Moon-Dial,  Ring- 
dial,  Horodictical,  Sec.  Inftruments  ;  as  Decli¬ 
nator,  Analemma,  Scales,  Sec. 

GEOGRAPHY,  including  the  doarine  of  the 
EARTH,  or  GLOBE:  its  Circles,  Parallels, 
Tropic,  Horizon,  Axis,  Poles,  Sec.  Its  Zones,  Cli¬ 
mates,  &c.  Its  Places  ;  their  Longitude,  Lati¬ 
tude,  Distance,  Elevation,  Sec.  Inhabitants;  An¬ 
tipodes  Aborigines,  Troglodytes,  Ascii,  Pej 
riscii,  Sec.  Inftruments  relating  thereto  ;  Globe,  Map, 
&c. 

ib  NAVIGATION,  or  the  confideration  of  SAIL¬ 
ING  ;  in  Ship,  Frigate,  Bark,  Sec.  Parts  thereof; 
Mast,  Anchor,  Sails,  Yards,  Cordage,  Capstan, 
Rudder,  Deck,  &c.  Their  Course,  Rhumb,  Sec. 
Ihewn  by  Compass,  Needle,  Variation,  Sec.  Di- 
reaed  by  Steering,  Current,  Sec.  Diftance,  or  Rec¬ 
koning,  by  Log,  Observation,  Longitude,  Lati¬ 
tude,  Sec.  Taken  by  Forestaff,  Backstaff, 
Astrolabe,  Nocturnal,  Sinical  Quadrant,  Sec. 
Wrought  by  Gunter,  Chart,  Mercator,  Tra¬ 
verse,  Sec.  The  operations  of  Sounding,  Weighing, 
Careening,  Signals  ;  Buoy,  Sec. 

37  COMMERCE,  or  the  affairs  of  MERCHAN¬ 
DIZE-,  including  Money,  Coin,  Species,  Sec.  as 
Pound,  Crown,  Shilling,  Penny,  Sterling,  Du¬ 
cat,  Dollar,  Piece  of  Eight,  Talent,  Sesterce, 
Shekel,  and  the  like.  Weights,  Libra,  Ounce, 
Sec.  Measures;  Foot,  Yard,  Standard,  Sec. 
Given  in  Exchange,  Truck,  Permutation,  Com¬ 
mutation,  Sec.  for  Manufacture,  Spice,  Drug, 
Woollen,  Slave,  Negro,  &c.  Imported,  Export- 
ed,  Transported,  Convoy,  Flota,  Sec.  Conditions 
thereof;  Tariff,  Contraband,  Charter-party, 
Freight,  Average,  Sec.  Customs,  Duty,  Tonnage, 
Poundage,  &c.  Bottomry,  Pike,  &c.  Tranfaaed 
by  Company;  as  Hans,  Steelyard,  East  India, 
Turky,  Hamburgh,  Missisippi,  South  Sea,  As- 
siento,  Register,  Colony,  Fishery,  Factory,  Sec. 
At  Staple,  Fair,  Market,  Bank,  Exchange,  Sec. 
By  Commission,  Factor,  Broker,  Sec.  Weighing, 
paying  by  Bill  ;  at  Usance,  Acceptance,  Par,  Pro¬ 
test,  Discount,  Rechange,  &c.  Action,  Sub¬ 
scription,  Book-keeping,  Sec. 

-,s  ANATOMY,  or  the  Analysis  of  ANIMAL 
BODIES ,  and  their  Parts,  viz.  Bones;  as  Cranium, 
Rib,  Vertebra,  Radius,  Femur,  Tibia,  Sacrum, 
Pubis,  Patella,  Sec.  Their  Articulation,  Apo¬ 
physes,  &c.  Muscles,  Abductor,  Adductor, 
Erector,  Depressor,  Deltoides,  Sartorius, 
Cucullaris,  Orbicularis,  Sphincter,  Sec.  Their 
Tendons,  Fibres,  Sec.  Vessels;  as  Artery,  Aor¬ 
ta,^  Aspera,  Trachea,  Pulmonary,  Sec.  Veins; 
as  Cava,  Porta,  Jugular,  Carotid,  Sec.  Glands; 
as  Pancreas,  Parotides,  Prostates,  Sec.  Nerves  ; 
Optic,  Olfactory,  Auditory,  Sec.  Lymphatic, 
Lacteal,  Mesaraic,  Mucilaginous,  Sic.  Their 
Valves,  Tunics,  Anastomases,  Sec.  Their  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  as  Chyle,  Blood,  Spirit,  Seed,  Gall, 
Urine,  Milk,  Sweat,  Marrow,  &c.  Membranes  ; 
Pannicle,  Cutis,  Cuticula,  Papilla,  Sec.  Vent¬ 
ers,  Head,  Meninges,  Brain,  Sec.  Eye,  Ear,  Pu¬ 
pil,  Tympanum,  Tongue,  Tooth,  Palate,  La¬ 
rynx,  Glottis,  Oesophagus,  Sec.  Viscera,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Lungs,  Heart,  &c.  Liver,  Spleen,  Kid¬ 
ney,  Intestines,  Bladder,  &c.  Functions  or  ope¬ 
rations  hereof ;  Respiration,  Deglutition,  Diges¬ 
tion,  Chylification,  Sanguification,  Circula¬ 
tion,  Systole,  Nutrition,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Perspiration,  Vomiting,  &c.  Genitals;  Penis, 
Testicles,  Clitoris,  Matrix,  Nympha,  Hymen 
Embryo,  Zoophyte,  Mole,  Sec.  Erection,  Gene¬ 
ration,  Conception,  Gestation,  Delivery,  Lo¬ 
chia,  Menses,  Sec. 

39  MEDICINE,  including  the  confideration  of  LIFE 
and  HE  A  LI  H:  conditions  thereof;  Longevity, 
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ence,  are  hereby  brought  to  light,  and  fuch  as  will  naturally  filggeft  and  lead  to  the  reft;  fo  that  this 
may  afford  the  reader  a  fort  of  Jummary  of  the  whole  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  difpenfe  a  kind  of  auxiliary 
or  fuccedaneous  order  throughout  the  whole ;  the  articles  omitted  all  naturally  enough  ranging  them* 
{elves  in  their  proper  places  among  thefe.  A  detail  of  this  kind  is  of  the  more  confequence,&as  it  may 
not  only  fupply  the  office  of  a  table  of  contents,  by  prefenting  the  difperfed  materials  of  the  book  in  one 
view ;  but  alfo  that  of  a  rubric,  or  directory,  by  indicating  the  order  they  are  moft  advantageoufty  read 
in.  Note,  then,  that  the  initial  words  of  the  notes  correfpond  to  the  final  ones  of  the  analyfis  ;  and  that 
their  feveral  members,  or  items  of  both,  make  fo  many  heads  or  articles  in  the  book. 

I  might  here  have  ended  my  preface ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  would  be  willing  enough  to  be  thus  dif- 
miffecU  But  fomething  has  been  already  ftarted,  which  will  require  farther  difquifition.  The  diftribu- 
tion  we  have  made  of  knowledge  is  founded  on  this ;  that  the  feveral  branches  thereof  commence  either 
Art  or  Science,  according  to  the  agency  or  non-agency  of  the  human  mind,  in  refpedt  thereof.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  take  the  matter  up  a  little  higher,  and  explain  the  reafon  and  manner  of  this  operation  :  to  con- 
fider  knowledge  in  its  principles,  antecedent  to  fuch  intervention  of  ours ;  and  even  purfue  it  up  to  its 
caufe,  and  Ihew  how  it  exifts  there  ;  and  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  through  the  whole ,  and  the  order 
of  the  modifications  induced  by  it.  This  is  a  defideratum  which  we  could  not  here  decline  entering  upon, 
on  account  of  its  immediate  relation  to  the  prefent  defign.  It  is  the  bafts  of  all  learning  in  general ;  the 
great,  butobfeure  hinge,  on  which  the  whole  Encyclopaedia  turns. 

TO  be  more  explicit : — Words  are  the  immediate  matter  of  knowledge ;  I  mean  of  knowledge  confi- 
dered  as  communicable  ;  or  capable  of  being  tranfmitted  from  one  to  another.  We  Ihould  have  known 
many  things  without  language;  but  it  would  only  have  been  fuch  as  we  had  leen  or  perceived  ourfeives. 
The  obfervations  of  others  could  no  way  have  been  added  to  our  own  ;  but  every  individual  mult  have 


Strength,  Temperament,  See.  Means;  as  Food, 
Drink,  Exercise,  &c.  Oppofites ;  as  Death,  Dis¬ 
ease,  See.  Kinds  hereof;  Chronic,  Epidemic,  Con¬ 
tagious,  &c.  as  Plague,  Fever,  Gout,  Apoplexy, 
Epilepsy,  Palsy,  Pox,  Polypus,  Palpitation, 
Mania,  Hydrophobia,  Stasm,  Hypochondriac, 
Phthisis,  Scorbutus,  Dropsy,  Tympanites,  Le¬ 
pra,  Itch,  Plica,  Ophthalmia,  Gutta,  Cata¬ 
ract,  and  the  like.  Wound,  Ulcer,  Cancer,  Frac¬ 
ture,  Fissure,  Caries,  and  the  like.  Symptoms; 
Sign,  Diagnostic,  Pulse,  Urine,  &c.  Prescrip¬ 
tion,  Crisis,  Cure,  See.  Regimen,  Diet,  Medi¬ 
cine,  &c.  Kinds  hereof;  Specific,  Purgative, 
Emetic,  Diaphoretic,  Diuretic,  Alterative, 
Styptic,  Astringent,  Emollient,  Opiate,  Ab¬ 
sorbent,  Caustic,  Anodyne,  Sympathetic,  Car¬ 
diac,  Cephalic,  Febrifuge,  Antimonial,  Cha- 
xybeat,  Mercurial,  and  the  like.  Operations  ; 
its  Evacuation,  Phlebotomy,  Suture,  Litho¬ 
tomy,  Amputation,  Inoculation,  Salivation, 
Couching,  Cupping,  Trepanning,  Touching,  Pa¬ 
racentesis,  Stroaking,  Transfusion,  Castra¬ 
tion,  Circumcision,  and  the  like. 

40  PHARMACY,  or  the  Preparation  and  Com¬ 
position  of  REMEDIES ;  as  Mithridate,  Trea¬ 
cle,  Hiera  Picra,  Laudanum,  Diasenna,  Tur- 
Bith,  Calomel,  &c.  in  the  form  of  Electary, 
'Confection,  Extract,  Tincture,  Syrup,  Troche, 
Pill,  Powder,  Lohoc,  Potion,  Apozem,  Drops, 
medicated  Ales,  Wines,  Waters,  Unguent,  Em- 
plaster,  Purge,  Clyster,  Suppository,  Pessa¬ 
ry,  Collyrium,  See.  From  Drugs,  or  Simples  ;  as 
Guaiacum,  Sassafras,  Colocynthis,  Crocus, 
Rhubarb,  Cassia,  Senna,  Cortex,  Styrax,  Ja¬ 
lap,  Scammony,  Opium,  Sec.  Fats,  Claws,  Horns, 
&c.  of  Viper,  Crab,  Elk,  See.  Cantharides,  Mil¬ 
lepedes,  Mummy,  Usnea,  Ichthyocolla,  See. 
Antimony,  Orpiment,  Asphaltus,  Bismuth, 
Marcasite,  Bole,  Cinnabar,  Mars,  Venus,  See. 

41  AGRICULTURE,  or  the  Tillage  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  SOILS,  Clay,  Sand,  Earth,  Sec.  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  Plowing,  Fallowing,  Burning,  Sembra- 
dore,  Semination,  Manuring,  See.  To  produce 
Corn,  Hemp,  Flax,  Liquorice,  Saffron,  See. 
For  Malt,  Farina,  &c.  Granary,  Threshing, 
&c.  The  culture  of  Trees,  Timber,  See.  by  Plant¬ 
ing,  Shrowding,  Barking,  & c.  For  Coppice, 
Park,  Paddock,  Hedge,  Pasture,  See. 

42  GARDENING,  including  the  culture  of  HERBS , 
Flowers,  Fruits,  & c.  as  Dwarf,  Standard, Wall, 
Espalier,  Salet,  Sic.  The  operations  of  Planting, 
Transplanting,  Replanting,  Watering,  En¬ 
grafting,  Inoculating,  Pruning,  Pinching, 
Variegating,  Sic.  Preventing  Diseases,  Blights, 
Gum,  &c.  The  Use  and  ordering  of  a  Hot-bed, 
Green-house,  Nursery,  Garden,  Vineyard,  See. 
Their  Exposure,  Walls,  Horizontal  Shelter, 
See.  Walks,  Grass-plot,  Terrace,  Quincunx, 
Parterre,  & c. 

43  MANEGE,  including  the  confideration  of  HORSES-, 
their  Age,  Colour,  Tooth,  Hoof,  Star,  See. 


Paces;  as  Amble,  Gallop,  Sec.  Airs;  as  Voltej 
Demivolte,  Curvet,  Capriole,  &c.  Aid,  Cor¬ 
rection,  Hand,  Bit,  &c.  Saddle,  Shoe,  Bridle, 
Sec.  Diseases;  as  Halting,  Farcy,  Staggers, 
Scratches,  Yellows,  &c.  Operations;  as  Rowel- 
ling,  Curtailing,  Gelding,  &c.  Hawk,  Hawk¬ 
ing,  Hood,  &c.  Reclaiming,  Casting,  Sic.  Pip, 
Filanders,  See.  Hound,  Hunting,  Sic.  Rut, 
Stalking,  Birdlime,  Trammel-Net,  Bat-Fowl¬ 
ing,  &c.  Fish,  Fishing,  Fishery,  Sic.  Angling, 
Hook,  Rod,  Float,  Sec.  Bait,  Flying,  Huxing,  & c. 

44  G  R  A  M  M  A  R,  or  the  confideration  of  L  4  Ar- 
GUAGE:  as  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  See.  Their  Dialect,  Idiom,  Patavinity, 
&c.  Matter  thereof ;  Letter,  Vowel,  Consonant, 
Diphthong,  Aspirate,  Character,  Symbol, 
Hieroglyphic,  Sic.  Syllable,  Particle,  Sec. 
Words;  kinds  thereof;  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Sic. 
Substantive,  Adjective,  &c.  Their  Construc¬ 
tion,  Concord,  Regimen,  & c;  In  Case  ;  Nomina¬ 
tive,  Genitive,  &c.  Gender;  Masculine,  &c. 
Number,  Person,  Mood,  Tense,  Sic.  Into  Sen¬ 
tence,  Phrase,  Period,  Sec.  Diftinguifhed  by  Point, 
Accent,  ComMa,  &c.  Delivered  by  Pronunciation, 
Writing,  Orthography,  Sic. 

45  HERALDRY,  or  the  confideration  of  COATS ; 
confifting  of  Field,  Charge,  Figure,  Sic.  as  Cross, 
Chevron,  Bend,  Pale,  Sic.  with  Abatement,  Dif¬ 
ference,  Quartering,  Sic.  Compofed  of  Colour, 
Metals,  Points,  Sec.  Borne  on  Escutcheon,  Shield, 
&c.  Accompanied  with  Supporters,  Helmet,  Crest, 
Mantling,  Motto,  Sic.  Device,  Emblem,  Rebus, 
/Enigma,  Sic.  And  deferibed  by  Blazon. 

46  RHETORIC,  or  the  means  of  PERSUASION ; 
as  Invention,  Amplification,  Topic,  Place,  Ar¬ 
gument,  PassIons,  Manners,  Sic.  Disposition, 
Exordium,  Narration,  Confirmation,  Perora¬ 
tion,  &c.  Elocution,  Sublime,  Style,  Num¬ 
bers,  &c.  Figures;  as  Exclamation,  Pleonasm, 
Epiphonema,  Apostrophe,  Prosopopoeia,  Anti¬ 
thesis,  &c.  Tropes;  as  Metaphor,  Allegory, 
Synecdoche,  Sarcasm,  Hyperbole,  Catachresis, 
&c.  Action,  Gesture,  Monotonia,  Sic.  Compo¬ 
sitions  ;  as  Oration,  Declamation,  Panegyric 
Sec.  Parable,  Essay,  Dialogue,  History,  Sic. 

47  POETRY ;  including  the  confideration  of  VERSE ; 
its  Measure,  Feet,  Quantity,  &c.  as  Hexameter, 
Alexandrine,  Spondee,  Iambic,  &c.  Rhyme, 
Stanza,  &c.  Compositions;  as  Epigram,  Elegy, 
Song,  Madrigal,  Hymn,  Ode,  Pindaric,  &c. 
Eclogue,  Satire,  Georgic,  &c.  Anagram,  Acros¬ 
tic,  Burlesque,  Macaronic,  Leonine,  Trouba¬ 
dour,  Sic.  Dramatic;  as  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Hi- 
laro-tragoedia,  Farce,  Sic.  Parts  thereof;  Act, 
Scene,  Protasis,  Epitasis,  Catastrophe,  Sec. 
Circumftances ;  Prologue,  Epilogue,  Soliloquy, 
Chorus,  &c.  Laws;  Unity,  Action,  Sic.  Epic;  its 
Fable,  Hero,  Machines,  Sic.  Characters,  Man¬ 
ners,  Sentiments,  Sic.  Personification,  Propo¬ 
sition,  Invocation,  Episode,  Sic.  Iliad,  Odyssee 
Rhapsody,  Sic. 
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gOtte  through  a  courfe  for  himfelf,  without  any  afliftande  either  from  predeceflbrs,  or  contemporaries, 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  cafe,  nothing  like  an  art  or  fcience  could  ever  have  arifen  :  the  little  fyllern 
of  things,  which  come  immediately  in  one  man’s  way,  vvould  but  have  afforded  a  (lender  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  efpecially  to  a  being  whofe  views  were  all  to  terminate  in  himfelf.  Add,  that  as  the  chief  occa- 
fions  of  his  obfervation  would  have  been  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  other  animals  ;  it  is  probable  his 
knowledge  would  not  have  been  very  different,  whether  we  confider  its  quantity  or  quality.  It  is  con* 
fefled,  that  all  our  knowledge,  in  its  origin,  is  no  other  than  lenfe  ;  whence  it  fhould  follow,  that  one 
being  has  no  natural  advantage  over  another,  in  its  difpofition  for  knowledge,  other  than  what  ic  has  in 
the  l'uperior  number,  extent,  or  acutenefs,  ofitsfenfes. 

IT  is,  then,  to  language  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what  we  call  fcience.  By  means  of  language 
our  ideas  and  notices,  though  things  in  their  Own  nature  merely  perlbnal,  and  adapted  only  to  private 
ufe,  are  extended  to  others,  to  improve  their  flock.  And  thus,  by  a  kind  of  fecond  feule,  a  man  gets 
perceptions  of  the  objects  that  are  perceived  by  all  mankind  ;  and  is  prefent,  as  it  were  by  proxy,  to 
things  at  all  diftances  from  him  :  we  hear  founds  made  a  thoufand  years  ago  ;  and  lee  things  that  pafs  a 
thou  land  miles  off.  If  the  eagle  really  fees,  the  raven  fmells,  and  the  hare  hears,  farther  and  better 
than  man;  their  lenfe,  at  hell,  is  but  narrow,  in  companion  of  ours,  which  is  extended,  by  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  language,  over  the  whole  globe.  They  fee  with  their  own  eyes  only  ;  we  with  thofe  of  a  whole 
fpecies.  In  effeft,  by  language,  we  are  upon  much  the  lame  footing,  in  refpeft  of  knowledge,  as  if  each 
individual  had  the  natural  fenie  of  a  thoufand  ;  an  acceffiorq  which,  alone,  mull  have  let  us  far  above 
any  other  animals.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  very  accefifion  of  a  multitude  of  ideas,  more  than  natu¬ 
rally  belonged  to  us,  mult  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs,  without  certain  other  faculties  of  order¬ 
ing  and  arranging  them  ;  of  abfl rafting,  or  making  one  a  reprefentative  of  many  ;  of  comparing  them  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  learn  their  relations;  and  of  combining  them,  &c.  1  he  effeft  thereof  is  what  we 

call  difeourjing  and  ph:lofophiz‘ng\  whence  arife  do  brines,  theories ,  See. 

TVi  RY  word  is  fuppofed  to  Hand  for  fome  point,  article,  or  relation  of  knowledge.  From  which 
it  follows,  that  the  vocabulary  of  any  language  is  reprefentative  of  the  feveral  notices  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  obtains:  1  mean  of  the  primary,  or  abfelute  notices ;  for,  by  the  conllruftion  of  thele 
words  with  one  another,  a  new  fet  of  fecondary  or  relative  notices  are  ex  prefled.  To  enter  better  into 
this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  feveral  objefts  of  our  fenies,  with  that  other  fet  of  things  ana¬ 
logous  hereto,  the  proper  objefts  of  the  imagination,  are  reprelented  by  fixed  names*;  denoting  fome 
of  them,  individuals -f ;  others,  kinds  J,  &c.  Now  thefe,  which  make  the  firfl  or  fundamental  part 
of  a  language,  it  is  obvious,  are  no  other  than  a  reprefentation  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they 
exifl  in  a  kind  of  ilill  life,  or  in  a  flate  of  inaftion,  and  independency  one  upon  another.  But,  in  re¬ 
gard  we  do  not  find  the  creation  thus  quiefeent,  but  obferve  a  great  number  of  mutations  arife  in  the 
things  we  are  converfant  among  ;  we  are  hence  put  under  a  neceflity  of  framing  another  fet  of  words,  to 
exprefs  thele  variations,  and  the  aftions  to  which  they  are  owing,  with  the  feveral  circumftances  and 
modifications  thereof  §.  By  this  means,  nature  is  removed,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  dormant  conftitution, 
and  (hewn  in  aftion ;  and  thus  may  occafional  deferiptions  be  framed,  accommodate  to  the  prefent  flate 
of  things.. 

HENCE  arife  two  kinds  of  knowledge;  the  one  abfolutc,  including  the  Handing  phenomena  ;  the 
other  relative,  or  occafional,  including  what  is  done,  or  palfes,  with  regard  to  them.  The  former  is, 
in  fome  lenfe,  permanent;  the  latter  is  merely  tranfient,  or  hillorical.  The  lirlt  is  held  forth,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  in  the  vocabulary  :  the  fecond  is  vague,  and  uncircumfcribed  by  any  bounds ;  being 
what  fills  all  the  other  books.  In  effeft,  this  lad,  being  in  fome  meafure  cafual,  may  be  laid  to  be  in¬ 
finite  :  becaufe  every  new  cafe,  i.  e.  every  new  application  and  combination  of  the  former,  furnilhes 
fomething  new. 

I  N  the  wide  field  of  intelligibles  appear  fome  parts  which  have  been  more  cultivated  than  the  reft  -t 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  richnels  of  the  foil,  and  its  eafy  tillage  ;  but  partly  too  by  reafon  of  the  Ikil- 
ful  and  indullrious  hands  under  which  it  has  fallen.  Thefe  fpots,  regularly  laid  out,  and  conveniently 
circumlcribcd,  and  fenced  round,  make  what  we  call  the  Arts  ana-  Sciences:  and  to  thefe  have  the  labours 
and  endeavours  of  the  men  of  curiofity  and  learning,  in  all  ages,  been  chiefly  confined.  Their  bounds 
have  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  new  acquifitions  made  from  the  adjoining  walle ;  but  Hill 
the  fpace  of  ground  they  polfefs  is  but  narrow  ;  and  there  is  room  either  to  extend  them  vaftly,  or  to  lay 
out  new  ones. 

THEY  were  divided,  by  their  firll  difeoverers,  into  a  number  of  fubordinate  provinces,  under  di- 
llinft  names ;  and  have  thus  remained  for  time  immemorial,  with  little  alteration.  And  yet  this  diftri- 
bution  of  the  land  of  fcience,  like  that  of  the  face  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  is  wholly  arbitrary  ;  and 
might  be  altered,  perhaps  not  without  advantage.  Had  not  Alexander,  Csefar,  and  Gengis  Khan, 
lived,  the  divifion  of  the  terraqueous  globe  had,  doubtlefs,  been  very  different  from  what  we  now  find 
it :  and  the  cafe  vvould  have  been  the  fame  with  the  world  of  learning,  had  no  fuch  perlon  been  born  as 
Ariftotle.  The  firft  divifions  of  knowledge  were  as  fcanty  and  ill  concerted  as  thole  of  the  firll  geogra¬ 
phers  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  :  and  though  future  Barons,  Cartes’,  and  Newtons,  by  opening  new  tracks, 
have  carried  our  knowledge  a  great  way  farther  ;  yet  the  regard  we  bear  to  the  ancient  adventurers,  and  % 
the  ellablilhed  divifion,  have  made  us  take  up  with  it,  under  all  its  inconveniences,  and  {train  and 
ftretch  things,  to  make  our  later  difeoveries  quadrate  thereto.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
more  for  the  general  intereft  of  learning,  to  have  the  partitions  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  laid  in 
common  again,  under  one  diftinguilhed  name.  Our  inquirers,  in  fuch  cafe,  would  not  be  confined  to 
fo  narrow  bounds ;  but  we  fhould  be  led  to  explore  many  a  rich  track,  now  doomed  to  lie  neglcfted, 
becaufe  it  is  without  the  pale. 

ART,  and  Science,  are,  indeed,  words  of  familiar  ufe,  and  great  fignificance ;  but,  I  doubt,  little 
underllood  :  philolophers  have  long  laboured  to  explain  and  afeertain  their  notion  and  difference,  buc 
all  their  explanation  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  fubllituting  of  one  oblcure  notion  for  another. 
Their  attempts  have  ufually  terminated  in  fome  abltrafted  definition,  which  rather  calls  obfeurity  than 
jio-ht  on  the  lubjeft  ;  and  expreffes  very  little  of  the  effence,  and  obvious  phenomena  thereof.  To 
come  at  which,  we  muft  be  at  the  pains  of  a  new  inveftigation. 

TO  Science,  then,  leem  to  belong  fuch  things  as  men  may  difeover  by  the  ufe  of  fenfe  and  reafon- 
ing;  whatever  the  mind  deferies  in  virtue  of  that  faculty  whereby  we  perceive  things,  and  their  rela- 
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ticns,  is  matter  of  fcience  :  fuch  are  the  laws  of  nature,  the  affections  of  bodies,  the  rules  and  criterlons 
of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  the  properties  of  lines  and  numbers,  6c  c.  Science,  in  effeft,  is 
the  relult  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  in  their  general  or  natural  ftate,  as  imparted  to  all  men,  and  not  modi¬ 
fied,  or  circumflantiated,  by  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  make  of  a  man’s  mind,  the  objedts  he  has  been 
tonverfant  among*  or  the  ideas  he  has  prelent  to  him.  In  fine,  fcience  is  no  other  than  a  feries  of  de¬ 
ductions,  or  conclufions,  which  every  perfon,  endued  with  th'ofe  faculties,  may,  with  a  proper  degree 
of  attention,  fee,  and  draw:  and  a  fcience,  i.  e.  a  formed  fcience,  is  no  more  than  a  fyftcm  of  lucli 
conclufions,  relating  to  fome  one  fubjedt,  orderly  and  artfully  laid  down  in  words.  Thus  a  perfon  who 
has  all  the  ideas  expreffed  in  Euclid’s  Definitions,  and  fees  the  immediate  connexion  of  thofe  in  his  Axioms; 
which  no  man,  acquainted  with  his  language,  can  be  fuppofed  without*  may  be  laid  to  have  it  in  his 
power,  with  attention  and  induftry,  to  form  all  the  theorems  and  problems  that  follow  :  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  range  thofe  ideas  orderly  in  his  mind,  compare  them  together,  one  by  one,  in  all  their 
changes,  and  put  down  the  immediate  relations  obferved  in  the  companion,  i.  e.  their  parity,  imparity* 
&c.  And  after  the  relations  of  each  to  each  are  thus  got,  which  make  a  kind  of  primary  proportions ; 
to  proceed  to  combine  them,  and  take  down  the  relation  refulting  from  a  comparilon  of  the  feveral  com¬ 
binations.  By  fuch  means,  without  any  other  helps  than  penetration  and  perfeverance,  might  he  make 
out  an  infinite  number  of  propofitions ;  poffibly  more  than  Euclid  has  done  :  there  being  a  new  relation, 
i.  e.  a  new  propofition,  refulting  from  every  new  combination. 

TO  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  fuch  things  as  mere  reafon  would  not  have  attained  to  *  things 
Which  lie  out  of  the  diredf  path  of  deduction,  and  which  require  a  peculiar  calf,  or  turn  of  mind,  to 
fee,  or  arrive  at.  A  man  might  call  thefe  the  refill ts  of  particular  or  perfonal  reafon,  in  oppofition  to 
the  former;  but  fuch  a  denomination  would  be  thought  unphilofophical.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
juft  to  confider  reafon,  here,  as  modified  or  tindfured  with  fomething  in  the  complexion,  humour,  or 
manner  of  thinking,  of  the  perfon  ;  or  as  reftrained  and  diverted  out  of  its  proper  eourle,  by  fome  views 
or  notices  peculiar  to  him.  The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  illuftrated  by  that  between  wit  and 
humour;  the  former  whereof  is  a  general  faculty  of  exciting  agreeable  arid  furprifing  pictures  in  the 
imagination;  and  the  latter  a  particular  one:  the  former  is  pure  and  abfolute  in  its  kind;  the  latter 
tinged  with  fomething  foreign  and  complexional. 

AN  art  and  a  fcience ,  therefore,  only  feem  to  differ  as  lefs  and  more  pure  :  a  fcience  is  a  fyftcm  of  de¬ 
ductions  made  by  reafon  alone,  undetermined  by  any  thing  foreign,  or  extrinfic  to  itfelf ;  an  arr,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  a  number  of  data,  and  poftulata,  to  be  furnifhed  from  without ;  and  never  goes  any 
length,  without,  at  every  turn,  needing  new  ones.  It  is,  in  one  fenfe,  the  knowledge  and  perception, 
of  thefe  data  that  conftitutes  the  art :  the  reft,  that  is,  the  doctrinal  part,  is  of  the  nature  of  fcience ; 
which  attentive  reafon  alone  will  defcry. 

AN  art,  in  this  light,  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  fcience,  or  general  knowledge,  confidered,  not  in 
itfelf,  as  fcience,  but  with  relation  to  its  circumftances,  or  appendages.  In  a  fcience,  the  mind  looks 
diredtly  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  premifes  and  conclufions  :  in  an  art,  we  alfo  look  laterally  to  the 
concomitant  circumftances.  A  fcience,  in  effedf,  is  that  to  an  art  which  a  ftream  running  in  a  difedt 
channel,  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  its  own  progrefs,  is  to  the  lame  ftream  turned  out  of  its  proper 
courfe,  and  difpofed  into  cafcades,  jets,  cifterns,  ponds,  &c.  In  which  cafe  the  progrefs  of  the  ftream 
is  not  confidered  with  regard  to  itfelf,  but  only  as  it  concerns  the  works;  every  one  of  which  modifies 
the  eourle  of  the  ftream,  and  leads  it  out  of  its  way.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  former,  from 
its  rife  to  its  iffue ;  in  regard  it  flows  confequentially  :  but  a  man  ever  fo  well  acquainted  with  this,  will 
not  be  able  to  difeover  that  of  the  latter  ;  in  regard  it  depends  on  the  genius,  humour,  and  caprice,  of 
the  engineer  who  laid  the  defign. 

THESE  are  fome  of  the  different  characters,  or  conditions,  of  art  and  fcience  ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  them  prior  to  any  of  thefe,  and  of  which  thefe  are  oniv  confcqucnces.  The  origin  of  them  all 
lies  higher,  in  the  principle  of  action,  or  operation,  above  fpecified ;  namely,  as  the  mind  is  either 
adfive  or  paffive,  in  refpect  of  them.  With  regard  to  this,  thofe  things  may  be  laid  to  belong  to  fcience* 
which  we  only  fee,  or  perceive ;  which  flow  from  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  things,  by  the  foie 
agency  of  the  author  thereof ;  fubfervient  only  to  his  general  purpofes ;  exclufive  of  any  immediate 
agency,  or  intervention  of  ours.  And,  on  the  contrary,  things  belong  to  art,  wherein  fuch  fcience  or 
perception  is  farther  modified,  and  applied,  by  us,  to  particular  purpofes  and  occafions  of  our  own; 
From  hence  arife  the  feveral  differences  above  mentioned  :  for  the  matters  of  art  are  only  perfonal,  as 
they  are  according  to  the  meafure  of  the  artift’s  natural  faculties,  in  refpedf  of  quantity  and  degree ;  and 
to  the  complexion  and  caft  of  his  moral  faculties,  in  refpedf  of  their  quality.  The  perception,  even  of 
matters  of  art,  is  of  the  nature  of  fcience:  fo  that  thus  far  the  two  agree:  and  their  differences  only 
commence  from  the  fuperinducing  of  a  farther  modification  in  the  matter  of  fuch  perception  ;  and  the 
giving  it  a  new  diredtion  to  fome  particular  end.  By  means  hereof,  it  becomes  inverted  with  a  new  fet  of 
conditions,  and  circumftances  wholly  perfonal;  as  being  all  framed  and  adapted  to  the  particular  view 
and  aim  of  the  artift,  and  condudted  according  to  his  particular  degree  of  knowledge  and  addrefs ;  which 
is  the  effect  of  a  particular  fet  of  objedts,  and  a  particular  organifm  of  body.  In  a  word,  in  art  there  is  a 
moral  view  or  motive,  fuperadded  to  the  natural  fcience,  or  perception  *  which  motive  is  the  proper 
principle,  or  primum  mobile,  of  art ;  perception  is  its  matter  ;  and  fome  member  of  the  body  its  organ, 
or  inftrument.  And  from  fuch  new  principle,  &c.  arife  a  new  fet  of  fecondary  perceptions  analogous 
to  the  natural  and  primary  ones.  The  whole,  therefore,  ends  in  this :  that  fcience  arifes  from  a  natural 
principle,  art  from  a  moral  one  ;  or  even,  as  moral  matters  are  alfo,  in  one  fenfe,  natural,  fcience  may 
be  laid  to  be  of  a  divine  original,  art  of  human  *. 

HAVING 


*  THIS  do&rine  may  feem  to  overturn  the  Ariftotelian  defi¬ 
nition  of  art ;  Ars  ejl  habitus  mentis  cum  reft  a  ratione  efetiivus,  a 
habit  of  the  mind  operative  according  to  right  reafon ;  which, 
at  firfl  fight,  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  partial  coniideration  of 
the  fubjeeft.  If  it  be  the  fingle  character  or  condition  of  art,  to 
proceed  according  to  right  reafon ;  the  more  and  purer  this 
reafon,  the  more  perfect  the  art.  Eut,  in  fome  of  the  arts,  rea¬ 
fon  appears  to  have  little  to  do  ;  and  the  lefs,  as  thofe  arts  are  in 
greater  purity  and  perfeftion.  Thus  it  is  in  poetry ;  a  man  that 
would  undertake  an  ode,  or  an  epic  poem,  on  the  ftrength  of 
his  reafon,  would  be  miferably  miftaken  ;  all  his  efforts  would 
not  carry  him  above  the  humble  fphere  of  veffificaticn,  where 
VOL.I. 


he  muff:  be  contented  to  wait  for  an  impulfe  of  another  kind. 
So  far  is  reafon  from  leading  the  way,  that  it  can  fcarce  follow 
at  a  diftance,  fo  as  to  keep  in  fight.  The  principle  of  motion 
is  evidently  fomething  other  thari  reafon ;  otherwife,  the 
greatefl  philofophers  would  be  the  belt  poets,  arid  vice  verfa. 
On  the  contrary,  moft  of  us  have  known  people  weak  enough  in 
their  rational,  yet  powerful  in  their  poetical  faculties.  Poetry 
is  an  appendage  of  one  kind  of  madnefs,  and  accordingly  pafles, 
among  phyficiaris,  for  a  fymptom  thereof.  Let  not  this  ba 
thought  any  reflexion  upon  the  poets  j  a  fpice  of  the  pat ir.ot  «*6©* 
is  no  difreputable  thing :  a  man,  feated  on  that  bench,  finds  him- 
felf  in  very  good  company ;  fome  of  the  great  eft  philosophers, 

c  prophets, 
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H  AVING  difcufied  the  nature  and  characters  of  art  and  fcieace,  it  remains  to  fettle  the  notion  of  a 
Termo/  art  \  an  exprefllon  as  little  underftood  as  any  thing  in  language.  Art  and  lcience,  we  have 

,  obferved, 


prophets,  legifiators,  doAors,  fathers,  and  faints,  of  all  ages,  be¬ 
ing  confeffedly  his  afTefTors.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  refpeA 
and  awe  the  ancients  treated  people  fufpeAed  to  be  tombed : 
the  very  names  they  called  them  by  import  a  high  veneration, 
and  place  them,  as  it  were,  at  the  threfhold  of  Jupiter  One 
of  their  moft  common  appellations,  nit  mine  afflati ,  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  moft  juft  and  philofophical  that  can  be  thought  of. 

In  effeA,  a  {hare  of  fury  and  enthufiafm  is  held,  by  them,  a 
condition  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  rife  above  the  croud. 
We  may  add,  that  the  poets  themfelves  have  a  hundred  times 
exprefsly  attributed  all  their  greater  and  happier  thoughts  to 
enthufiafm,  ecftacy,  and  fury  ;  and  they  do  it  implicitly,  almoft 
in  every  piece  they  write  ;  it  being  their  ftanding  praAice  to 
take  a  formal  leave  of  common  fenfe  at  firftfetting  out,  and  call 
a  Mufe  for  their  future  guide ;  which,  to  talk  out  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  ftyle,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  refign  themfelves  over  to  the 
conduA  of  genius  and  imagination,  which  they  now  find  ftrong 
and  prevalent  in  them  :  thus  infpired,  a  new  fcene  of  objeAs 
arifes;  caftlts  on  caftles ;  and  they  fee  things  invifible  to  other 
eyes.  From  fuch  prevalency  of  imagination  arifes  what  we  call 
nolHSir,  which  is  common  to  all  men,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  :  philofophers  have  a  little  of  it,  poets  a  great  deal,  and  lu¬ 
natics  fcarce  any  thing  elfe. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange  to  fay,  that  the  principle  is  precifely  of 
the  fame  kind  in  them  all.  We  are  ufed  to  confider  it,  in  the 
two  firft,  as  conftitution  ;  in  the  latter,  as  difeafe  ;  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  it  is  only  occafional ;  in  the  latter,  perpetual:  in  the  one, 
it  is  arbitrary,  and  uncontroulable;  in  the  other,  limited,  and  re- 
ftrained.  The  barque,  in  the  one  cafe,  drives  of  neceffity,  as 
wanting  cable  and  anchor  to  hold  her  ;  and,  in  the  other,  fails 
out  of  choice,  as  finding  the  wind  favourable,  and  the  voyage 
defirable.  But  all  this  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  difference 
in  degree,  between  the  fiAions  of  the  poet,  and  thofe  of  the  lu¬ 
natic  :  the  moving  principle  is  the  fame  in  both,  though  its 
effeAs  be  various.  If  the  proper  balance  and  adjuftment  be¬ 
tween  the  powers  of  reafon  and  imagination  be  wanting,  yet 
they  ftill  retain  their  nature  ;  as  the  wind  is  the  fame,  whether 
the  pilot  direAs  the  helm  or  not. 

THIS  doArine  is  plainly  countenanced  by  the  ancients;  who, 
in  fome  refpeAs,  feem  to  have  had  clearer  and  jufter  notions  than 
the  moderns  ;  as  being  lefs  embarraffed  with  the  jargon  and  re¬ 
finements  of  the  fcholaftic  learning.  Philofophy,  with  them,  was 
one  degree  more  fimple  and  obvious  than  among  us :  nature  was 
not  yet  covered  and  concealed  under  fo  much  elucidation,  but 
afforded  more  frequent,  and  nearer  views  of  herfelf.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  divine  Plato,  in  his  Pbadrus,  afferts,  “  that  enthufi- 
“  afm  and  madnefs  are  one  and  the  fame  thing and  has  along 
and  cogent  difcourfe  to  prove,  that  it  muft  be  fo  :  and  among 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthufiafm,  he  exprefly  ranks  poetry.  In 
effeA,  the  potijlmwand  make  iwoof  the  principal  branches 

in  his  divifiou  of  enthufiafm,  or  infpiration.  And  Plutarch, 
though  he  divides  enthufiafm  fomewhat  differently  from  Plato  ; 
yet  agrees  with  him  in  making  poetry  a  fpecies  of  it.  Nay,  the 
moft  referved  of  all  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus,  declares, 
“  that  the  poet  is  poffeffed  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  ;  that  he 
“  believes  he  really  fees  what  he  fpeaks  ;  and  reprefents  it  fo  to 
“  others,  that  they  catch  the  enthufiafm,  and  fee  it  likewife.” 
Add,  that,  fpeaking  of  the  orators,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  ufe 
•ervivu-cc  spStfcoas-ixov  as  fyilonymOUS  with  [/.cchoc, 

THE  principle,  then,  of  the  art  of  poetry,  is  fomething 
other  than  reafon  ;  and  I  know  of  no  art  that  has  more  of  the 
nature  and  effence  of  art,  than  poetry ;  nothing  that  can  fafliion, 
build,  and  produce  things  fo  fine,  and  fo  faft;  fculpture,  archi- 
teAure,  agriculture,  &c.  are  arts  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  And 
yet,  turning  another  fide  of  things  forwards,  poetry  will  fcarce 
appear  to  have  any  thing  of  an  art  in  it,  but  rather  to  be  all  the 
work  ofnature ;  wherein  human  thought  and  ftudy  have  the  leaft 
hand.  It  is  produced  by  a  principle  fuperior  to  that  of  reafon, 
i.  e.  a  more  immediate  action  of  the  Author  of  nature.  But  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  moft  of  the  other  arts ;  and  when  we  fay,  that 
art  produces  effeAs,  we  mean  nature  does  fo.  The  poet’s  ima¬ 
gination  may  be  confidered  as  a  field,  wherein  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture  produces  a  let  of  objeAs,  which  exifted  not  before:  new 
images  arife  here,  like  new  plants,  according  to  the  fettled  laws 
of  the  Creator  ;  fo  fruitful  is  the  womb  of  nature!  New  worlds, 
innumerable,  arife  out  of  every  particle  of  an  old  one. 

THE  faStii'c  arts,  as  fome  love  to  call  them,  i.  e.  thofe  from 
which  permanent  effeAs  arife,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
fecondary  or  derivative  natures,  raifed  by  engraftment  from  the 
old  ftock  ;  and  fpreading  out  or  projeAing  from  this  or  that  part 
thereof.  Here,  at  firft  fight,  man  appears  fomewhat  in  quality 
of  creator :  the  potter’s  power  over  his  clay  has  been  made  a  fha- 
dow  or  fimilit  ade  of  that  of  the  Deity  over  his  works :  and  yet 
the  potter,  at  heft,  is  only  acceffory  or  occafional  to  his  own 
produAions.  Nature,  that  is,  the  power  or  principle  of  aAion 
and  motion,  to  which  we  owe  this  vifible  frame,  and  all  the  ap¬ 
pearances  and  alterations  therein,  aAs  by  fixed  laws,  which  ne- 
ceffarily  produce  different  effeAs,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  things:  thus  a  glafs  globe,  being  fwiftly  revolved 
about  its  axis,  and  an  hand  applied  to  its  furface,  grows  warm, 
emits  light,  attraAs  bodies,  &c.  i.  e.  becomes  a  hot,  luminous, 
eleArical  body;  though  before,  it  had  none  of  thofe  properties. 
So  gunpowder,  a  mafs  of  dark,  inert,  motionlefs  matter,  being 
only  touched  with  a  lighted  brand,  inftantly  blazes  up,  and 


fmokes,  with  noifc;  perhaps  burfts  a  rock,  or  drives  a  ball,  in 
a  parabolical  direAion,  and  levels  a  tower,  or  other  work.  Now 
nothing  arifes  here,  but  in  confeqtience  of  pre-eftabliflied  laws, 
which  import,  that  the  globe  and  the  powder,  whenever  by  any 
means  they  come  under  fuch  circumftances,  fliall  exhibit  fuch 
appearances.  There  are  no  two  bodies  in  nature  more  different 
from  each  other,  than  the  fame  is  from  itfelf,  under  the  different 
circumftances  of  contiguity  or  non-contiguity  with  fome  other 
body,  e.  gr.  with  a  fpark  of  fire.  But  both  ftates  are  equally 
natural;  and  there  muft  be  a  law  of  nature  to  produce  the 
appearances  of  one  ftate  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Now  the 
agency  of  man  amounts  to  this,  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
put  bodies  in  fuch  circumftances  as  are  neceffary  to  make  this 
or  that  refpeAive  law  take  hold  of  them.  And  this  we  call  art ; 
and  by  this  means  we  can  produce  a  number  of  things,  or  bring 
them  into  aA,  which  otherwife  would  have  remained  in  eternal 
non-entity.  Man  may  be  faid  to  create  them,  but  no  otherwife 
than  the  apothecary  creates  the  blifter,  or  the  gardener  the  ap¬ 
ple  ;  i.  e.  thofe  effeAs  would  naturally  have  arifen,  upon  the 
fame  pofition  of  the  cantharides  and  the  cutis,  and  the  fcion 
and  ftock,  if  there  never  had  been  apothecary  or  gardener  in  the 
world. 

WE  may  define  the  works  or  produAions  of  art,  therefore,  to 
be  all  thofe  phenomena,  or  effeAs,  which  would  not  have  arifen 
without  the  agency,  or  intervention  of  man.  But  man  can  only 
be  faid  to  aA,  or  intervene,  fo  far,  as  what  he  does  is  his  own 
principle,  without  being  moved  or  direAed  by  any  external 
power  ;  i.  e.  fo  far  as  he  is  exempted  from  the  influence  of  any 
neceffary  laws  of  nature,  concurring,  however  remotely,  to  fuch 
effeA.  So  that  if,  as  fome  philofophers  have  maintained,  man 
were  not  really  and  truly  a  free  agent,  there  would  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  art,  in  the  fenfe  here  underftood  ;  but  art  would  only 
be  a  name  given  to  that  fyftem  or  feries  of  effeAs,  to  which  man 
is  made  by  nature,  and  in  her  hands,  fubfervient;  and  might, 
with  equal  reafon,  be  attributed  to  fuch  effeAs,  as  any  other  na. 
tural  produAion  is  fubfervient  to. 

WE  fee,  then,  how  far  man  is  concerned  in  the  produAions 
of  art.  Our  endeavours  are  contrived,  by  nature,  to  be  means 
acceffory  to  the  laws  taking  place,  from  whence  the  effeAs  are  to 
arife.  We  are  part  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  effeA  isconneAed 
to  the  caufe.  The  circumftances  are  in  our  power,  on  which 
fuch  and  fuch  laws  depend  :  and  thus  far  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
aAive,  in  the  cafe  of  art :  fuppofing  that  there  is  nothing  higher, 
pr  farther ;  and  that  the  chain  ends  with  us :  in  a  word,  that 
our  agency  is  not  fubordinate,  but  collateral,  to  that  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  But  if  there  be  other  fuperior  laws  which  refpeA  thofe 
fame  circumftances,  and  which  are  not  in  our  power  ;  i.  e.  if  the 
circumftances  neceffary  to  the  former  laws  be,  themfelves,  fup- 
pofed  the  effeAs  of  neceffiyy  laws,  and  the  immediate  work  of 
nature ;  our  agency  will  dwindle  into  nothing.  The  utmoft  that 
can  be  faid  of  us  in  fuch  cafe,  is,  that  we  are  aAive  in  refpeA  of 
the  one,  and  paffive  in  refpeA  of  the  other  ;  which,  to  moft  peo¬ 
ple,  may  appear  a  kind  of  contradiAion.  The  ftatue  cannot  be 
formed,  unlefs  our  inclination  concur  thereto ;  fo  far  its  exiftcnce 
depends  on  us :  but  are  our  inclinations,  with  refpeA  thereto 
of  our  own  growth  ;  or  do  they  rife  naturally,  in  confequence 
of  an  apprehenfion  of  good  and  advantage  in  the  fubjeA  ?  That 
is,  does  any  thing  appear  good  and  advantageous  to  us,  abfo- 
lutelv,  and  of  itfelf  ?  or  only  what  the  Creator  reprefents  to  us 
as  fo  [  And  do  we  defire  and  purfue  this  feeming good,  from  any 
principles  and  tendency  that  is  in  us,  other  than  what  we  owe  to 
his  laws  ?  The  difficulty  feems  to  amount  to  this :  whether  be¬ 
tween  our  faculties  of  apprehending,  or  willing,  and  their  re¬ 
fpeAive  objeA,  there  be  any  relation  which  he  did  not  create  > 
If  any  allege,  that  it  is  fuch  relation  conftitutes  the  faculty ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  queftion  ends  in  this,  whether  our  faculties  are 
from  God,  or  ourfelves ;  i.  e.  whether  they  be  the  caufes  of 
themfelves  ?  I  Ihould  fufpeA  fome  fophifm  in  the  cafe,  which, 
at  prefent,  I  have  not  penetration  enough  to  deteA. 

BUT,  having  traced  the  agency  of  man  thus  far,  we  muft 
here  defift  ;  and,  from  the  faAive  arts,  refume  the confideration 
of  the  aAive  ones;  i.  e.  we  muft  pafs  from  what  art  does  out  of 
us,  to  what  it  does  in  us :  or  rather  from  the  arts  whofe  fource 
is  fuppofed  in  ourfelves,  and  which  proceed  outwards ;  to  thofe 
whofe  fource  feems  without  us,  and  aA  inwards  ;  that  is,  from 
thofe  which  arife  from  our  obfervation  and  reafon,  direAing  us 
how  to  minifter  occafionsto  the  laws  which  obtain  in  the  external 
world  ;  to  thofe  which  flow  into  our  imagination,  and  furnifh, 
occafions  to  the  laws  which  obtain  in  the  internal  world.  An  in¬ 
quiry  which  may,  perhaps,  carry  us  where  the  reader  little  ima¬ 
gines  ;  but  which  will  afford  an  ample  difcuffion  of  the  principle 
above  eftabliflied  ;  and  a  farther  infight  into  the  origin  and  caufe 
of  fcience  and  art,  and  the  nature  and  meafure  of  our  agency 
and  paflion,  therein,  * 

WE  have  already  faid  fomething  concerning  poetry  ;  not  for 
its  own  fake,  but  as  a  proper  infiance  to  illultrate  the  nature  of 
art  by.  It  makes  the  loweft  article  in  our  Analyjis,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  laft  in  the  fcale  of  arts ;  there  "being  a  fort  of 
progreffion  from  the  beginning  of  the  anaJyfis  to  the  end.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  firft  matter  of  knowledge,  the  common  objeAs  of 
our  fenfes  ;  and  proceeds  through  the  various  modifications  they 
undergo  by  the  other  faculties  of  imagination  and  reafon,  till 
thofe  Tenable  objeAs  become  fo  much  our  own,  are  fo  affimiiated 
to  us,  and,  as  it  were,  humanized,  that  they  are  part  of  our- 


felves. 
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obferved,  arc  denominations  of  knowledge*  under  this  or  that  habitude;  arid  vvdrds  dre  repreferiialives 
ot  the  fevcral  parts  thereof.  The  whole  compafs  of  words*  in  all  their  cafes,  is  luppofed  equivalent  to 

the 


felves,  and  obey  and  take  directions  from  our  will,  and  minifter 
to  all  our  views  and  purpofes:  of  which,  this  of  producing 
images,  and  making  fables,  is,  in  one  fenfe,  the  moil  confpicu- 
ous ;  inafmuch  as  the  greateft  effects  here  arife  from  the  flendereft 
means  and  endeavours,  The  poet  ftirs  but  little  in  the  matter  ; 
but  nature  co-operates  fo  ftrongly  with  him,  that  this  little  fuf- 
fices,  even  to  make  new  worlds.  In  effeCt,  the  poet  feems,  as  it 
were,  to  fit  nearer  the  fpring  of  adtion  than  other  men  ;  and  to 
have  only  to  do  with  the  general  and  higher  principles  thereof, 
which  command  and  direCt  a  number  of  other  fubordinate  ones, 
that  he  himfelf  is  not  ordinarily  aware  of.  What  we  fliall  fay  of 
poetry,  therefore,  will  hold  proportionally  of  all  the  other  arts  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  keep  to  that,  becaufe  the  influence  or  infbi- 
ration  is  here  the  moft  apparent  and  palpable.  The  principle 
or  fpirit  of  poetry  may  be  laid  to  be  that  of  art  in  general ;  and 
hence  many  authors  do  not  fcruple  to  make  all  arts  the  in¬ 
vention  of  poets ;  thus  it  is  that  Homer  is  often  complimented 
with  being  the  father  of  all  arts. 

THE  mind  is  allowed  to  be  paflive,  in  refpedl  of  the  matter 
of  the  art  of  poetry.  We  need  not  quote  the  poets  to  prove  it  : 
no  true  poet  ever  queftioned  his  infpi ration  :  every  body  knows, 
that  their  whole  fyftem  is  built  on  the  fuppofitiom  And  hence 
the  ftories  of  Apollo  and  the  Mu/e j,  of  Helicon  and  ParrtaJ/us ;  the 
dreams  of  P Indus ,  and  the  Aonian  maids:  but  the  philofophers 
and  critics  alfo  give  them  their  fuffrages,  and  atteft  their  infpira- 
tion,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  Plato  contends  at  large,  that  all 
poetiy  is  “  by  immediate  divine  infpiration,  in  the  proper  and 
*4  literal  fenfe  of  the  word.”  Ariftotle  confirms  it ;  ev9eon  h 
womens,  poetiy  comes  by  divine  infpiration.  And  Plutarch 
fays  as  much  of  all  the  branches  of  enthufiafm,  poetical,  di- 
vinatory,  bacchical  or  coiybantical,  martial  or  erotic :  to  all 
which,  he  affects,  the  appellation  evQ&o’hxs-ix  v,  or  siOs&rwop  znaQ  , 
equally  agrees.  And  not  only  fo,  but  they  hold  the  enthufiafm 
communicable  from  one  to  another.  It  arifes  from  the  poet,  as 
its  centre,  and  is  ditFufed  in  orbem  ;  in  a  lefs  degree  of  intenfe- 
nefs,  the  farther  it  recedes  from  him,  Plato  aflerts,  that  the 
or  thofe  who  fung  and  rehearfed  the  poets  works  on  the 
public  theatres,  nay,  and  the  fpeftators  themfelves,  were  all 
divinely  infpired,  in  fome  degree ;  which  he  illuftrates  in  the 
cafe  of  a  needle  touched  by  a  magnet,  which  communicates  an 
attraftive  property  to  another  needle  ;  that,  to  a  third  ;  andfo 
on,  but  with  a  continual  diminution.  Nor  does  the  effeft  end 
here ;  but  the  profeffors  of  other  arts,  as  fculpture,  criticifm, 
and  even  philoiophy  itfelf,  borrow  their  flame  and  infpiration 
from  this  fire.  Thus  Phidias  declared  he  was  infpired  to  make 
that  wonderful  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  by  the  reading  of  Ho¬ 
mer  :  and  thus  Ariftotle  may  be  faid  to  have  been  infpired  by  the 
fame  poet,  to  compofe  his  immortal  Poetics :  the  like,  one  of 
our  own  poets  fays  of  Longinus,  that  he  was  infpired  by  the 
Mufes,  or  with  the  fire  of  a  poet. 

BUT,  after  poetry,  rhetoric  comes  neareft,  and  fhares  moft 
of  the  fpirit  thereof :  accordingly  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  inferibed 
Meno,  allows,  that  “  as  we  fay  pythians,  prophets,  and  poets, 

“  are  divinely  agitated ;  fo  we  do  of  orators.”  Elfewhere  he 
adds,  44  that  they  are  certainly  infpired  of  God,  and  plainly 
“  poflefled.”  So  Dion.  Halicarnafleus  relates,  that  “  Demof- 
“  thenes  did  plainly  r^uenav;”  and  adds,  that  the  diftemper 
caught  fo  among  his  audience,  “  that  they  were  poflefled  at  fe- 
“  cond-hand,  and  brought  to  do  many  things  againft  their  own 
“  reafon  and  judgment.”  And  iEfchines,  his  profefled  enemy 
and  antagonift,  allows  as  much.  I  need  not  fay,  that  Plutarch 
relates  the  like  of  Cicero,  in  the  inftance  of  his  oration  to  Cae- 
far  for  Ljgarius. 

SOMETHING  like  this  has  been  obferved,  even  in  the 
cafe  of  prayer  to  God ;  feveral  heretics  are  on  record  for  pof- 
fefling  their  hearers  that  way.  Hacket,  executed  for  blafpheiny 
under  queen  Elizabeth,  is  faid,  by  the  hiftorian,  44  to  have  ra- 
44  viflied  all  that  heard  him  at  his  devotions,  and  converted  many 
44  in  fpite  of  their  teeth:”  and  Sarravius  relates,  the  people 
were  ptrfuaded,  that  “  God  directed  his  tongue.”  St.  Bafil  even 
affirms,  “  that  our  prayers  are  never  right  or  acceptable,  till  the 
“  fervour  thereof  carry  us  out  of  ourfelves,  fo  that  God  pof- 
“  fefles  us  in  fome  extraordinary  manner.”  And  hence  the 
learned  and  pious  Cafaubon  eftabli  flies  a  new  kind  of  enthufiafm, 
which  he  calls  /applicative  or  precatory.  To  fay  no  more,  the 
author  laft  mentioned  makes  no  fcruple  to  rank  even  “the  ordi- 
“  nary  delights  and  benefits  men  receive  from  the  harangues  of 
44  orators,  fophifts,  preachers,  &c.  among  the  effects  of  enthufi- 
“  afm  and  infpiration  ;  as  being  what  could  never  have  aiifen 
44  from  mere  common  fenfe.”  And  Plutarch,  and  others,  make 
that  ardour  which  the  foldier  feels  in  battle,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  which  infpired  the  prophet,  orator,  and  poet. 

WE  have  here  little  lefs  than  a  fyftem,  fufficient  to  account 
for  moft  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  on  principles  of 
enthufiafm :  and  yet  thefe  are  only  a  few,  out  of  infinite  in- 
ftances,  of  the  immediate  agency  and  infpiration  of  the  Deity. 
We  find  the  fame  principle  in  every  art,  every  invention,  every 
difeovery  ;  where  no  natural  and  neceflary  connection  is  per¬ 
ceived  between  the  difeovery  and  fomething  known  before. 
What  has  no  immediate  dependence,  either  on  what  we  perceive 
by  fenfation,  or  reflection,  comes  by  the  vehicle  of  infpiration, 
i.  e.  of  imagination  ;  for  there  it  rifes.  The  imagination  may 
be  called  the  medium  of  art,  as  fenfe  is  of  feience.  The  faculty 
of  reafon  can  make  no  great  difeoveries :  it  can  only  advance  from 
one  ftep  to  another,  which  muft  be  ready  laid  to  its  hand;  and 
if  thefe  be  any  where  interrupted  or  difeontinued,  there  it  is  at  a 


ftand.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  limited  principle,  fubjeClto  very  iiafrow 
bounds;  whereas  the  imagination  feems  to  be  indefinite,  and  ftill 
kept  in  the  Creator’s  hand,  to  bfe  occafionally  made  ufe  of  for 
the  conduCl  of  mankind. 

THE  truth  is,  wheh  we  fay,  fuch  a  thing  is  the  efftCf  of  en- 
thufiafm,  or  infpiratioh  (fpeaking,  I  mean,  of  profane  matters ; 
the  infpiration,  for  inftance,  of  Scripture,  being  matter  of  a  very 
different  corifideration,  and  quite  befide  our  prefent  purpofe)  ; 
this  does  not  remove  it  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things :  it 
does  not  put  it  on  any  principle  different  from  that  whereby  caufes 
and  effcCls  fucceed  each  other  in  the  phyfical  world.  We  can 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  fenfation.  They  have  their  refpeftive  laws,  like  other  things, 
which  they  are  fubjeCt  to  ;  and  to  which  we  have  arts  and  pro- 
cefles  appropriated.  IneffeCI,  all  the  infpiration  here  fpoken  of 
may  be  produced  without  any  great  conjuration.  If  the  reader 
will  not  take  offence  at  this  novel  philofophy,  he  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  it.  And,  i.  In  the  inftance  of  the  poetical  kind. 

THE  infpiration  of  poetry  is  of  a  ftiil  and  pure  kind  ;  and 
needs  little  artifice  and  apparatus  to  produce  it  in  an  imagination 
naturally  difpofed  for  it.  The  attentive  confideration  of  fome 
interefting  objeCt  ufually  fufficesto  fet  it  a-going.  And  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  faculty  have  all  nature  tochocfe  out  of :  the  fineft 
feafons,  the  moft  agreeable  feenes,  and  the  moft  moving  objeCts. 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  continually  harping  on  44  groves  and 
44  fhades,  and  gods  and  nymphs,  and  darts  and  flames.”  How 
do  they  riot  in  “meadows,  trim  with  dailies  pied;  {hallow  brooks* 

44  and  rivers  wide:  towers  and  battlements  they  fee,  bofom’d 
44  high  in  tufted  trees!”  Sometimes  they  fing  of  44  knights  and 
44  ’fqdires,  and  maids  forlorn.”  Then,  “  tilts  and  tournaments* 

44  and  feats  of  arms:  pomp,  and  feaft,  and  revelry,  with  mafque 
44  and  antique  pageantry  :  ftories  of  Thebes,  or  Pelops  line;  or 
44  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  :  of  Arthur  and  Cambufcan  bold  ;  of 
44  Cambal  and  of  Algarfife,  and  who  took  Canace  to  wife.”  If 
thefe  fail,  they  have  all  that  is  gloomy,  and  folemn,  and  terri¬ 
ble  in  nature,  at  their  beck  ;  we  may  now  expeCt  to  fee  44  the 
44  red  bolt  or  forked  lightning  glare.”  Earthquakes  and  tem- 
pefts  feldom  roar  in  vain  :  if  by  chance  they  do,  the  44  ill-boding 
44  raven’s  croak  is  ready  at  hand  ;  or  elfe  44  the  far-off  curfew 
44  founds  o’er  fome  wide  watery  fhore,  fwinging  flow  with  folemn 
44  roar.”  And  now  for  44  baleful  ebon  fhades,  and  ragged  low- 
44  brow’d  rocks :”  next  enter  44  horrid  ftiapes  and  ftiricks,  and 
44  fights  unholy :  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire.” 
Images  of  things  moft  moving  to  fenfe  readily  alarm,  and  raife 
a  commotion  in  the  imagination.  And  the  new  ideas  thus  pro¬ 
cured,  coming  to  be  mixed  and  combined,  in  the  imagination, 
with  others  there  before,  new  effedts  arife  from  them,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  laws  of  the  Creator :  much  as  intelligibly  as  fire 
and  flame,  upon  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre  and  oil  of  cloves. 

SCALIGER  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  or  poets 

divinely  infpired  :  the  firft,  thofe  on  whom  the  infpiration  falls, 
as  it  were,  from  heaven,  without  any  thought  or  feeking,  or, 
at  leaft,  by  means  of  prayer  and  invocation.  The  fecond,  thofe 
in  whom  it  is  procured  by  the  fumes  of  wine.  All  required  to 
the  firft,  is  a  dekeate,  pregnant  imagination  ;  fufeeptibie  of  any 
feeble  impreffions  that  may  happen  to  be  made  in  the  courfe  of 
things,  and  ready  to  take  fire  at  the  leaft  fpark.  1  he  furfaces 
of  the  finer  fluids,  we  find,  are  kept  in  continual  motion,  by  the 
bare  tremor  of  the  atmofphere,  though  to  us  inftnfible  :  and  thus 
the  air  is  never  fo  ftill,  but  that  the  afpin-leaf  feels  its  impulle, 
and  bends  and  trembles  to  it  ;  when  others  require  a  ruder  gulf 
to  move  them :  yet  thefe,  too,  give  way  in  a  general  ftorm  ; 
whole  forefts  then  totter  indifferently  ;  accordingly,  we  read  in 
ancient  hiftory,  of  whole  nations  being  at  once  feized  with  the 
poetical  fury  ;  few  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  not  even  Athens  it¬ 
felf  with  all  its  philofophy,  but  has,  one  time  or  other,  laboured 
underthefe epidemical  enthufiafms. 

WE  have  already  obferved,  that  invention  is  the  principle  or 
fource  of  poetry  :  an  excellent  poet,  of  our  own  age,  adds,  it  is 
this  which  furnifhes  art  with  all  its  materials :  and  that,  with¬ 
out  it,  judgment  itfelf  can,  at  beft,  but  fteal  wifely.  Now  this 
faculty  of  invention  itfelf  is  ufually  no  other  than  a  delicacy,  or 
readinefs  of  taking  hints  :  but  even  at  moft,  what  we  are  faid  to 
invent,  refults  or  arifes  from  fomething  already  in  us.  Inven¬ 
tion  produces  no  new  Ample  ideas  :  thofe  can  only  come  by  the 
way  of  fenfe  and  obfervation  ;  all  that  pafles  in  the  other  cafe, 
is,  that  from  the  memory  of  certain  things,  i.  e.  the  comprefence 
of  certain  ideas  to  the  mind,  certain  new  images  or  pictures  arife, 
according  to  the  order  of  things.  The  fprightly  imagination  is 
led,  on  various  occafions,  to  compound  its  ideas ;  and  many  of 
them  fo  oddly  and  boldly,  that  we  take  its  produftions  for  new 
things;  and  thus  think  we  invent  them,  becaufe  they  did  not 
before  exift  in  that  form  :  there  is  no  more  real  invention  in  the 
poet  than  in  the  tapeftry  or  mofaic  worker,  who  ranges  and 
combines  the  various  coloured  materials  furnilhed  to  his  hand, 
fo  as  to  make  an  aflemblage  or  p'nfture,  which  before  had  no  ex- 
iftence. 

TH  E  reader  who  has  any  doubt  about  this,  need  only  take 
the  firft  piece  of  poetry  that  comes  in  his  way  to  be  convinced 
that  all  that  is  new,  and  moving  in  it,  is  no  other  than  new  com- 
pofition,  and  combination  of  fenfible  ideas.  In  ll  Jllegrof 
and  II  PenforoJ'o ,  two  of  the  moft  poetical  pieces  in  our,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  any  language ;  how  eafy  is  to  rcfolve  all  that  is  lo  ma¬ 
gical  and  ravifliing,  to  the  new,  uncouth,  and  frequently'  wild  and 
romantic  aflemblages  of  imagination  !  Who  can  contain  himfelf 
at— 44  Sport  which  wrinkled  care  derides,  and  laughter  holding 
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the  whole  fyftem  of  poffible  fcience,  though  it  is  only  a  final  1 
of  the  poffible  combinations  are,  or  ever  will  be  made. 
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part  thereof  that  is  actual,  i.  e.  only-  a  few’.-  .... 


THE 


“  both  his  Tides — Cynthia  peeping  through  a  cloud,  while  rock- 
a  ina  winds  are  piping  loud. — To  hear  the  lark  begin  her  flight, 

“  and  Tinging  ftartle  the  dull  night ;  or  early  cock  with  lively 
“  din,  flatter  the  rear  of  darknefs  thin :  or,  liften  how  the 
“  hounds  and  horn,  loudly  route  the  numbering  morn.  Or  lee 
“  ^lowing  embers,  through  the  room,  teach  light  to  counteireit 
“  a  gloom. — Or,  ftoried  windows  richly  dight,  calling  a  dim  re- 
“  iigious  light. — Or  hear  Orpheus  fing  fuch  notes,  ^as  warbled 

«  to  the  firing,  drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek.” 

PERSONIFICATION,  which  is  of  that  extent  and  im¬ 
portance,  that  it  is  ufually  held  the  life  and  effenceof  poetry,  is 
a  vail  fource  of  new  imagery.  By  this,  not  only  different  ob¬ 
jects,  but  different  fyflems  and  worlds,  are  combined  and  blended 
together  ;  and  what  belongs  to  one  kind  of  beings,  man,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  every  other  ;  each  objeft,  either  of  fenfe  or  imagina¬ 
tion,  being  occafionally  inverted  with  all  the  characters  and  pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  the  human  kind.  Thus  an  arrow  glows  im¬ 
patient,  and  thirfts  to  drink  the  blood  of  a  foe  ;  or  loiters  and 
flops  half  wav,  loath  to  carry  death,  &c.  So  an  aCtion  of  the 
bod v,  laughter,  is  reprefented,  by  Milton,  as  itielf  laughing, 
ready  to  burft  its  fides.  One  of  the  planets,  the  moon,  is  re¬ 
prefented  as  tricked  up,  and  frounced  ;  and  again  as  kerchiefed, 
and  in  a  decent  undrefs,  and  thus  going  a  hunting.  To  tell  us 
that  a  fine  fpring  morning,  attended  with  a  gentle  gale  of  wind, 
is  very  pleafant  ;  prefently — <l  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing,  as 
“  he  met  her  once  a  maying,  on  a  bed  of  violets  blue,  and 
«i  frelh-blown  rofes  dipt  in  dew,  filled  her  with  a  daughter  fair, 
“  yclep’d  in  heaven  Euphrofyne,  and  Mirth  on  earth.”  How 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  breath  of  air  Ihould 
lay  an  early  hour  of  the  day  down ;  and  that,  from  a  green  gown 
thus  given,  a  pafllon  of  the  mind  Ihould  in  time  be  brought  forth  ? 
In  effedl,  the  infpiration  of  the  poet  frequently  amounts  to  little 
more  than  relating  things  that  are  naturally  incongruous.  He 
does  not  invent,  he  only  tranfpofes :  nor  has  he  the  leaf!  power 
to  move,  other  than  what  he  derives  from  the  novelty  and 
rtrangenefs  of  his  combinations ;  to  which  nothing  exifts  in  the 
ordinary  fyftem,  any  way  conformable.  To  fay  no  more,  if 
invention  furnilh  art;  memory  furnifhes  the  invention;  and 
fenfation  the  memory,  where  all  knowledge  originally .  com¬ 
mences.  And  the  whole  procefs  is  nothing  but  the  aCtion  or 
operation  of  the  Deity,  in  a  courfe  of  laws. 

AS  to  the  fecond  kind  of  poets,  in  whom  the  infpiration  is 
excited  by  means  cf  wine,  Cafaubon  is  perfectly  frighted  at  it ; 
judging  it  the  higheft  rtrain  of  impiety,  to  fuppofe  a  man  may  be 
divinely  infpired  bv  the  fumes  of  liquor.  And  yet  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  fright  be  not  founded  on  a  mifapprehenfton. 
If  Scaliger  alledge,  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  may  be  a  means  or 
condition  neceflary  to  make  the  laws  that  concur  to  invention 
take  place  ;  I  do  not  fee  what  religion  has  to  do  here,  more  than 
in  any  other  enthufiafm.  The  ufe  of  fuch  means  is  no  ways 
derogatory  to  the  power  or  goodnefs  of  God,  who  ftill  remains 
the  author  of  this,  as  of  any  other  infpiration  ;  whether  it  be 
by  vifioris,  by  voices,  dreams,  or  the  like.  What  matters  it, 
•whether  the  found  of  a  cymbal,  or  the  fight  of  an  image,  or  the 
effluvia  of  a  liquor,  be  the  occafion  ?  And  of  all  the  bleflings 
this  juice  is  made  the  inftrument  of  to  us ;  why  fhould  it  be 
precluded  from  that,  which  even  the  vileft  of  God’s  creatures 
occafionally  minifter  ? 

THE  infpiration  of  orators,  bears  a  near  relation  to  that  of 
the  poets ;  though,  being  fomewhat  grofler,  it  demands  more 
induftry  and  art.  Quintilian  tells  us  how  a  rhetor  is  to  get  in¬ 
fpired  ;  “  not  by  fupinely  lolling,  and  gazing  at  the  next 
«  moveable,  and  carelefly  turning  things  over  in  his  mind  ; 
“  but  by  imagining  the  judge  and  the  audience  prefent,  and 
“  ftrongly  reprefenting  to  himfelf  the  time,  the  occafion,”  &c. 
He  adds,  that  nobody  ought  to  pretend  to  be  an  orator,  unlefs 
he  have  this  art  of  infpiration  at  command  ;  fo  that  he  can  raife 
it  at  pleafure. 

WHAT  has  been  faid  above,  contains  fome  of  the  general 
principles  of  enthufiafm,  and  their  connexion  with  other  plivfi- 
cal  effeCts :  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  trace  and  purfue  the  fame, 
where  they  appear  in  other  cafes,  and  with  other  circumftances. 
Thus  the  infpiration  excited  by  the  orator  in  his  audience,  is 
refolved,  by  Cafaubon,  into  the  mufic  of  the  fpeaker,  i.  e.  the 
tone  and  cadence  of  his  voice  ;  and  the  owQncru,  or  order  and 
placing  of  his  words :  in  which  laft,  how  fimple  and  trivial  fo- 
ever  it  may  feem,  all  the  great  mafters  on  the  fubjeCt  allow  fome¬ 
what  myfterious,  and  unaccountably  forcible  ;  and  accordingly 
make  it  the  principal  part  of  rhetoric.  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole,  but  what  refults  from  the  powers,  properties,  Sec. 
of  the  feveral  letters,  confidered  as  fo  many  founds,  artfully 
combined.  In  effeCt,  there  is  fome  or  numbers,  and  fome 

^Tp0,,  or  dimenfion,  in  all  diCtion  ;  much  more  in  that  of  ora¬ 
tory  :  and  mufic  itfelf  has  no  charm  in  it,  but  what  it  derives 
from  thofe  very  fources. 

NOR  muft  it  be  omitted  that  the  ufe  o£  metaphors  contri¬ 
butes  its  fliare  to  the  effeCt :  the  fecret  whereof  confifts  in  this, 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  accommodated  to  the  fenfes ;  and 
prefent  fuch  images  to  the  imagination,  as  move  us  moft,  when 
perceived  in  the  way  of  fenfation. 

AS  to  that  enthufiafm  felt  in  prayer,  its  caufe  is  not  far  to 
feek.  The  powers  of  rhetoric  and  mufic,  and  a  peculiar  fervour 
of  imagination,  raifed  by  an  apprehenfion  of  the  prefence  of 
God,  Sec.  will  go  a  great  way.  We  may  add,  that  the  ancient 
heathens  made  ufe  of  dithyrambics  in  all  their  moft  lolemn 
prayers ;  which,  Proclus  obferves,  are  peculiarly  fit  to  ftir  up 


enthufiaftical  difpofttions.  A  man  that  rides  Pindar’s  horfe 
cannot  well  fail  of  going  at  a  great  rate. 

BUT  the  moft  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  kind  of  in- 
fpiration  is  ftill  left  behind ;  viz.  that  of  prophecy,  divination, 
difeovering  cures  by  dreams,  Sec.  which  yet  may  all  be  produced 
by  art :  and  accordingly,  they  have  all  been  taught  and  ftudied 
like  other  arts:  not  to  fay,  alfo,  praftifed  like  them  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Schools  and  colleges  of  prophets,  divines,  augurs,  &c. 
were  numerous,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  there  was 
little  in  their  diflipline,  but  what  may  he  refolved  into  what  has 
been  already  faid.  Here,  all  the  means  above  mentioned,  all  the 
fprings  of  enthufiafm,  were  ufed  ;  and  frequently  all  combined 
together,  to  make  the  more  compound  and  extraordinary  effect. 
The  fight  of  vaft  objefts,  as  rocks  and  mountains,  wild  profpeCts, 
folitarv  groves,  gloomy  caves,  furious  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which 
we  find  to  work  fo  ftrongly  on  the  mind,  were  indulged  ;  and 
frequent  changes,  and  fudden  tranfitions,  were  made  from  one 
to  another.  Such  unufual  objects  necelfarily  fuggefted  unufual 
ideas  ;  which  were  heightened  by  proper  applications  to  all  the 
other  fenfes.  And  when  the  patient  was  at  length  got  out  of  the 
ordinary  fyftem  of  thinking,  what  he  uttered  was  judged  oracu¬ 
lar.  And  among  a  large  train  of  objedls,  which  prefented  them- 
felves  to  him,  fome  could  not  want  an  analogy  to  things  that 
were  really  to  happen  ;  at  leaf!  in  the  opinion  of  a  perfon  already 
pofltfled  with  the  notion  thereof.-  It  may  be  added,  that  the  pro¬ 
phecies  themfelves  had  their  fliare  in  producing  futurity  ;  the 
events  whereof  partook  of  the  predictions,  fome  more,  others 
lefs,  according  to  the  degree  of  pofleflion  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  In  effeCt,  the  revelation  ftill  retained  fome- 
thing  of  the  means  made  ufe  of  to  rare  it.  And  hence  a  revela¬ 
tion  was  artificially  producible  of  the  complexion  required  ; 
which  was  the  very  apex  of  the  art.  So  that  the  divination, 
when  moft  perfeCt,"  really  fuppofed  a  natural  knowledge  of  the 
thing  demanded,  and  was  built  on  it. 

AS  to  dreams,  &c.  there  was  a  formula  for  them  ;  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  whereof  might  be  appropriated  to  raife  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  an  idea  of  the  thing  required.  After  a  number  of  cere¬ 
monies,  the  party  was  to  fleep  in  the  temple ;  and  the  pi  lefts  had 
not  only  the  placing  of  his  body,  and  the  ftrewing  of  his  bed, 
but  alfo  the  management  of  odours,  founds,  &c.  in  the  night- 
t;me.  So  that  if  any  natural  means  were  known  for  the  cure, 
there  was  room  enough  to  fuggeft  it  to  the  reader’s  imagination, 
which  was  made  acceflible  to  them  ;  and,  as  it  were,  put  into 
their  hands.  But  if  no  adequate  remedy  were  known  ;  as,  it  is 
probable,  they  hardly  entered  fo  far  into  the  part;  yet  what  was 
thus  fuggefted,  perhaps  at  random,  how  ftrongly  muft  -t  ope¬ 
rate,  when  enforced  by  the  opinion  of  its  coming  by  miracle  and 
infpiration  ?  We  fee  what  the  bare  prefence  and  afltirance  of  a 
phvfician  will  frequently  do  ;  even  cure  diforders  far  above  the 
reach  of  his  (kill :  and  what  an  improvement  would  it  not  be  to 
the  faculty,  to  have  the  farther  afliftance  of  a  little  Ihew  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  ceremony  ? 

I  Al\I  afraid  I  may  feem  to  have  been  too  long  abfent  from 
my  fubjedl ;  but  it  has  been  all  along  in  my  eye,  and  a  little  re¬ 
capitulation  will  convince  the  reader,  that  we  have  not  wandered 
far  out  of  the  way.  We  have  {hewn  whence  all  our  knowledge 
originally  arifes;  that  fenfation  is  its  only  fource;  that  what 
comes  this  way,  comes  by  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being ;  that 
it  is  farther  modified  in  the  memory  or  imagination,  where  tiew 
aflemblages  are  frequently  made,  which  is  called  invention  ;  tha.t 
it  is  continually  altering,  by  the  admiflion  of  new  ideas  from 
without  ;  but  ftill  remains  fubjeCt  to  the  laws  impofed  by  the 
’Creator ;  fo  that  nothing  happens  therein,  but  in  confequence 
of  fuch  laws.  Thus  far  the  mind  appears  merely  paflive  ;  and 
thus  it  ftands  with  refpeCt  to  the  matter  of  all  knowledge  and 
art.  It  remains,  now,  to  confider  its  form ,  or  that  whereby 
fuch  knowledge  becomes  art ,  i.  e.  becomes  fubfervient  to  human 
purpofes,  and  under  the  direCtior  of  human  reafon. 

HER  If,  therefore,  a  new  ftate  of  the  mind,  agency,  .and  a 
new  faculty  thereof,  reafon,  come  in  play  ;  the  foundation  and 
office  thereof  will  be  belt  afeertained,  by  inquiring  what  there  is 
in  the  artift’s,  i.  e.  Hcmer’s  mind,  that  concurred  with  his  in¬ 
fpiration  or  invention,  to  the  produ&ion  of  his  poem  ?  This 
will  be  found  to  refolve  into,  firft,  an  inclination  to  produce 
fome  piece,  in  the  way  of  fable,  that  fhal!  ftrongly  reprefent 
the  mifehiefs  of  difcorcl  among  confederates :  and,  fecondly,  a 
knowledge  of  certain  means  neceffiary  to  that  end,  or  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  certain  rules  and  meafures  which  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an  effeCt. 

THE  firft  is  a  moral  view,  or  motive ,  which  has  already  been 
laid  down  as  the  fpring,  or  principle,  of  all  human  aCtion,  and 
which  is  founded  on  the  apprehenfion  of  good,  or  advantage, 
to  arife  from  fuch  a  poem.  The  fecond,  viz.  the  knowledge 
of  the  means,  ftands  on  the  common  'footing  of  the  knowledge 
hitherto  difeourfed  of. 

THE  means  and  meafures  of  an  art  make  a  kind  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  doCtrine.  neceflary  or  conducive  thereto,  called  the  theory 
o  f  the  art ;  which  alfo,  in  one  fenfe,  may  be  confidered  as  ano¬ 
ther  art,  diftinft  from  the  former;  at  leaft,  to  come  at  it,  is 
the  bufinefs  of  another  art.  If,  for  inftance,  a  certain  pofition, 
or  fet  of  motions  of  the  body,  be  conftituted,  by  nature,  the  oc¬ 
cafion  of  a  poetic  infpiration ;  and  fuch  and  luch  images  and 
ideas,  arifing  herefrom,  be  conftituted  the  occafion  of  fuch  paf- 
fions  in  the  mind  of  a  reader,  and  fuch  views  confequent  there¬ 
on  ;  viz.  an  averfion  to  enmity  and  contention  ;  to  form  an  art 
productive  of  thefe  effects,  we  muft  firft  obferve  the  like  effeCts  to 
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THE  bufinefs  of  knowledge,  then,  is  cantoned  out  among  the  body  of  words :  but  they  do  not  bea<- 
equal  fhares  thereof.  Being  creatures  of  our  own,  we  have  dealt  with  them  accordingly  •  and  made 

fome 


arife  from  the  like  caufes ;  and  infer,  that  it  is  probable  thefe 
motions,  or  thefe  images,  are  the  occafions  thereof :  and  confi- 
der  their  order,  manner,  and  circumftances,  to  form  the  art,  or 
method.  So  that  we  have  here,  as  before,  i.  Matter,  or  pheno¬ 
mena,  furnifhed  by  fenfation,  and  preferved  in  the  memory. 
2.  Form,  ariling  from  the  moral  view,  which  led  us  to  frame  an 
art ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  to  confider  and  dwell  on  the  pheno- 
ihena,  compare  them  together,  and  infer  fomething  from  them. 

IT  appears,  therefore,  that  we  have  two  arts  of  poetry,  very 
different  from  each  other ,  arifing  from  different  caufes,  tending 
to  different  ends,  and  rarely  found,  in  any  great  degree,  in  the 
fame  perfon.  The  fir  If  art  Homer  pofieffed  in  perfection  ;  the 
fecond,  Ariftotle. 

BUT,  for  all  their  difference,  the  two  will  be  found  of  the 
fame  general  nature  and  kind  ;  and  only  to  differ  in  point  of  de¬ 
gree,  and  fubordination  ;  as  they  are  nearer  to,  or  farther  from, 
the  principle  of  alf  knowledge  and  art,  fenfation.  Homer,  we 
have  fhewn,  was  irifpired  :  he  derived  his  art  only  from  nature, 
afting  on  him  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  and  firfl  prefent- 
ing  objeCts  to  his  fenfe,  then  to  his  imagination  ;  and  others  are 
infpired  from  him,  i.  e.  they  derive  the  infpiration  from  nature, 
through  his  means,  among  whom  is  Ariftotle.  Nature,  as  fhe 
appears  to  the  fenfes,  is  Homer’s  objeCt ;  as  fhe  fliews  herfelf  in 
Homer,  the  is  Ariftotle’s :  by  which  time  the  infpiration  is 
grown  a  degree  cooler,  and  lets  forcible ;  and  the  ideas,  thus 
excited  at  fecond-hand,  moving  the  mind  lefs,  it  can  attend  more 
fteadily  to  them,  and  perceive  their  relations  better.  In  the  firft, 
it  falls  like  lightning  immediately  from  heaven ;  the  fecond 
may  be  compared  to  the  reflection  of  the  fame  lightning  in  a 
mirror.  The  reading  of  Homer,  i.  e.  the  exciting  and  calling 
up  his  ideas,  and  images,  does,  as  it  were,  impregnate  Ariftotle’s 
imagination,  and  tranfplant  the  poet’s  whole  ftock  into  the 
philofopher’s  garden,  to  be  farther  cultivated.  Accordingly, 
Ariftotle,  applying  his  reafon  to  them,  and  examining  them 
clofely  on  all  fides,  perceives  divers  relations  and  analogies  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  Homer  was  not  aware  of :  and  which  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination,  and  the  quick  fucceffion  of  new 
ideas,  would  not  give  himroom  to  attend  to.  Thefe  analogies 
he  calls  rules,  or  laws,  the  aflemblage  or  fyftem  whereof  make 
what  we  call  Ariftotle’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

THE  like  procefs  might  be  obferved  in  the  feveral  other  arts. 
Thofe  we  have  hitherto  chiefly  kept  to,  have  been  of  thefym- 
bolical  kind  :  we  fhall  here  give  an  inftance  in  what  we  call  the 
real  kind,  viz.  architecture.  An  Athenian  fculptor,  then,  ob- 
ferving  an  acanthus  lhooting  up  under  a  bafket,  is  pleafed  with 
the  figure  it  prefents :  and,  taking  the  hint,  invents  the  capital 
of  a  column  on  the  model  thereof :  and,  by  a  number  of  like 
fteps,  an  entire  order  gradually  arofe  :  and,  in  time,  a  whole 
art.  Things  thus  advanced,  and  another  perfon  feeing  a  build¬ 
ing  framed  after  fuch  manner,  he  attentively  examines  the  feve- 
ral  members,  their  forms,  proportions,  &c.  and  puts  them  down 
in  writing  :  and  thus  does  another  pofterior  art  arife.  And  be¬ 
tween  the  two  there  ftill  remains  the  fubordination  already  ob¬ 
ferved  between  the  means,  or  occafions  of  producing  them  ;  i.  e. 
the  rules  thus  formed,  being  couched  in  words,  fupply  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  external  objeCls  they  were  originally  derived  from, 
and  procure  occafions  of  railing  ideas,  or  images,  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  future  artifts,  to  be  imitated  in  their  proper  materials. 

THE  arts,  then,  of  poetry  and  architecture,  come  firft  in  at 
Homer’s  and  Callimachus’s  fenfe,  in  the  Ample  quality  of  natu¬ 
ral  objeCts  ;  which,  meeting  with  other  ideas  in  the  memory,  or 
imagination,  and  coming  to  be  compared  or  combined  there¬ 
with',  by  the  agency  of  the  moral  view  or  principle  which  fug- 
hefted  the  making  of  a  poem,  &c.  as  advantageous  and  deftrable, 
new  productions  arife,  e.  gr.  a  poem,  or  a  building;  which 
coming,  at  length,  under  the  cognizance  and  confideration  of  rea¬ 
fon,  certain  relations  or  analogies  are  difcovered  therein,  which 
tend  to  propagate  and  produce  the  like  at  any  time.  Reafon  re¬ 
turns  rules  for  matter;  which  rules  prove  like  the philofophers 
dione,  which  tends  to  turn  all  materials  it  is  applied  to  into  gold  ; 
and  the  materials  thus  tranfmuted,  like  the  pretended  multipli¬ 
cative  virtue  of  the  fame  ftone,  from  every  thing  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to,  produce  rules  again.  And  thus  are  we  arrived  at  the 
reafon  of  the  Ariftotelian  definition  of  art  above  mentioned, 
which  we  fee  lies  pretty  deep,  and  cofts  forne  pains  to  come  at  ; 
as  do  many  other  docftrines  of  that  philofopher,  which  the  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  moderns  have  rejected  as  falfe,  only  becaufe  they 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  difcover  their  truth'. 

REASON,  in  effeCt,  which  is  the  laft  faculty  the  matter  of 
art  arrives  at,  is  the  firft  from  which  the  form  or  rules  thereof, 
which  are  to  propagate  it,  arife.  In  which  view,  reafon  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  principle  of  this  fecondary  art,  or  theory  ;  as 
imagination  is  of  the  primary  one.  We  ftill  fee  the  effeCI  of  the 
firft  laws,  even  in  the  latter  art ;  external  objefts  ftrike  the  fenfe 
and  imagination  fo  ftrongly,  that  they  reach  to  reafon ;  which, 
like  an  infinitely  elaftic  fubftance,  reflects  them  back  again;  and 
thus  they  again  grow  into  ohfiefts  of  fenfe,  and  fo  on  in  a  circle. 

THIS  feemsto  make  the  two  arts  differ  very  widely  :  and  as 
reafon  appears  our  higheft  faculty  (inafmuch,  as  it  is  this  alone 
that  tends  to  produce  and  multiply,  and  accordingly  all  our 
knowledge  appears  proportionably  higher  and  purer,  as  reafon  is 
more  concerned  therein)  the  rules  or  theory  of  an  art  appear  of 
infinitely  nearer  confequence  than  the  matter  thereof.  The  for¬ 
mer  is,  in  fome  fenfe,  a<ftive,  and,  like  the  Almighty  mind,  tends 
to  produce  new  things,  new  worlds,  new  fyftems,  without  end ; 
the  latter  is  mere  palfion,  and  ends  in  bare  brute  perception. 
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YET  Ariftotle’s  rules,  it  muft  be  obferved,  do  not  tend  to 
produce  poetry  ;  I  mean  not  the  matter  of  poetry,  but  only 
the  form  ;  Anftotle’s  art  is  not  the  art  of  poetry,  in  that  fenfe, 
as  its  i  ules  do  not  tend  to  produce  enthufiafm.  Tbev  only  eive 
the  human  part,  and  relate  what  reafon  obferves  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  imagination  h  e.  what  there  is  in  them,  that  is  a 
proper  objeft  of  this  laft  faculty,  and  comes  under  its  notice, 
in  effect,  poetry  is  only  fubjedt  to  Ariftotle’s  rules,  as  there  is 
i.eaion,  not  as  there  is  infpiration  or  invention,  in  it. 

.  TjiE,  fource  of  poetry,  we  have  obferved,  lies  out  of  poetry' 
in  a  higher  ground;  and  to  turn  the  ftream  upon  us,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  other  art  of  infpiration.  The  immediate  infpiration 
is  not  io  immediate  as  we  may  imagine:  it  is  not  the  ultimate 
pi  inciple  of  art,  but  it  is  itfelf  fubordinate  to  another  farther  or 
puiei  art;  fo  that  we  muft  not  only  have  art  and  rules  to  pro¬ 
duce  poetry,  but  alfo  to  produce  the  principle  thereof,  infpi- 
ratmn,  or  invention.  And  the  fame  will  hold  of  the  rules  of 
this  laft  art,  themfelves,  which  will  require  others ;  and  fo  on 
in  '*/*«**»••  at  leaft,  the  feries  will  he  infinite,  if  we  only  take 
ounelves,  and  our  own  agency,  into  the  account. 

i  O  clear  up  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  art,  e.  gr.  of 
poetry,  is  not  only  the  refult  of  another  higher  art,  as  above 
laid  down,  but  that  its  matter  and  form  are  each  of  them  the 
tubjert  of  a  particular  art,  and  each  of  them  require  another 
higher  art  to  produce  them.  The  means,  for  inftance,  neceflary 
tor  infpiration,  or  the  invention  of  images,  make  one  art ;  and 
thole  for  their  application  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  another  ;  fo 
that  the  art  of  poetry  refolVes  itfelf  into  two  fubordinate  ones  ; 
tie  n  o  which  may  be  called  the  art  of  invention,  the  other 
th®  art  °J  judgment,  or  criticifm  :  each  of  which  has  all  the  cha- 
rafters  of  the  general  art ;  is  come  at  like  it,  produces  new  ob- 
jeyts  like  it,  and  refolves  into  principles  of  the  fame  kind  with  it. 
Aor  does  the  view  end  here;  for  as  each  of  thefe  fubordinate 
aits  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  matter  and  form,  each  of 
them  refolves  lower  into  two  other  arts;  and  the  fame  may  be 
laid  of  each  of  thefe  ;  and  fo  on.  So  that  there  is  really  an  "infi- 

"li  raUel°/  artS’  P1'evlous  t0  any  one,  and  acceffary  "thereto  ; 
all  di  ft  in  61  from  each  other,  though  all  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture,  and  only  differing  in  point  of  order,  or  fubordinacy.  They 
arife  fubordinately  from  the  fame  caufe;  and  tend  fubordinatelV 
to  the  lame  end  ;  which  difference  or  fubordination,  as  already- 
noted,  anfes  only  from  their  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the 
pi  inciple  of  all  knowledge,  fenfatiori. 

U  E  ®  ^  the  wIlole ;  fenfible  nature  furnilhes  the  matter  of 
tiern  all,  by  means  of  the  imagination;  and  moral  nature  the 
orm,  by  means  of  the  light  of  reafon.  The  former  propofition 
has  been  fufhclently  difeuffed  :  it  remains  to  enquire  a  little  far¬ 
ther  into  the  latter  :  for ,  that  reafon  furnifes  the  means,  &c.  muft 
be  farther  qualified,  ere  it  be  received.  Our  reafon,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  does  not  perceive,  any  neceflary  and  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  means  and  the  effeeft;  for  there  really  is 
none;  conlequently  reafon  cannot  be  the  author  of  them  ;"  in 
icgai  d  the  medium  is  wanting,  whereby,  alone,  it  could  polhbly 
attain  them.  So  that  they  muft  be  procured  by  fome  other  ca¬ 
nal,  which  will,  at  length,  be  found  to  end  in  fenfation.  In  ef- 

ei'C  'r  knmf  ,hat  ^ch  means  conduce  to  fuch  ends,  we 
mult  hi  it  have  obferved,  or  found  it  fo  by  experience.  Our 
memoiy  fuggefts  to  us,  that  luch  or  the  like  caufes  have  been 
followed  by  fuch  or  the  like  effeefts  ;  which  is  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  weliave  to  expect  any  thing  from  them  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion.  Thus,  if  Homer’s  reafon  direefts  him  to  retire  into  a  place 
free  of  noife  and  difturbance,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  is  clear, 
and  m  due  temper,  and  there  to  apply  himfelf  with  attention 
and  eai  neftnefs  to  think  on  his  fubjeft  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
means,  new  ideas  and  images  prefent  themfelves,  fome  more  im¬ 
mediately  relative  to  the  prefent  purpolb,  others  lefs:  whence 
comes  all  this,  but  that  Homer  remembeis  fuch  or  the  like 
ideas  as  are  now  wanted,  to  have  arifen  upon  the  ufe  of  fuch  or 
the  like  means  ?  And  if,  among  the  crowd  of  images,  he  choofes 
only  fuch  as  are  moft  proper  and  immediately  conducive  to  his 
end,  and  throws  aiide,  or  expunges,  the  reft;  whence  is  this, 
but  that  he  remembers  luch,  on  former  occafions,  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  fully  to  ends  like  his  own,  than  fuch  other  ?  So 
that  the  whole  procefs  appears  to  be  little  other  than  remem¬ 
brance,  which,  we  know,  refolves  into  fenfe. 

BUT  memory,  it  is  here  to  be  noted,  deals  only  in  paft 
things  ;  it  informs  us,  that  on  fuch  an  oecafion  fuch  means,  un¬ 
der  fuch  circumftances,  produced  fuch  effeefts  ;  but  its  notices  are 
merely  naiiative,  oi  hiftoiical,  and  relate  only  to  -thole  nume- 
i  leal  means,  occafions,  cncumftances,  &c.  which  can  never  hap¬ 
pen  again.  So  that  memory  fpeaks  nothing  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
noi  gives  any  diie<ftionshow  the  particular  purpofe,  now  in  view  , 
is  to  be  attained  :  its  language  is  only  this  :  “  Such  means  did 
“  produce  luch  and  fuch  effebfr.”  To  make  the  application  of 
paft  things  to  prefent,  is  the  office  of  reafon  ;  which  comes  in 
where  memory  ends;  and  fubjoins  that,  “  if  fuch  means  have 
“  done  fo,  fuch  others  will  now  do  fo.”  And,  confequentlv,  it 
is  reafon  that,  in  ftriftnefs,  prefc.ribes  the  prelenf  meafures. 

OUR  inquiry  now  draws  towards  an  iflue ;  and  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  ftiew,  in  what  manner  reafon  attains  this  end,  i.  e.  what 
farther  or  higher  means  there  are,  to  enable  it  to  furnilh  mea- 
fures  for  the  prefent  exigency,  from  the  circumftances  of  paft 
ones  This  it  effects  by  certain  perceptions  of  fimilitude  and 
diflimilitude,  parity  and  imparity,  congruity  and  incongruity, 
between  former  and  prefent  means,  occafions,  &c.  By  virtue 
of  thefe,  the  mind  infers,  that,  “  inafmuch  as  fuch  means  were 
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fome  more,  others  lefs  fignificant,  at  pleafure;  fome  (land  for  large  provinces,  others  for  petty  uiftricts 
thereof.  In  effect,  the  order  wherein  we  attain  our  knowledge,  has  occafioned  us  to  make  a  kind  ot 
fortment  in  the  matter  thereof.  Though  the  mind  only  fees  and  perceives  individuals,  which  alone  are: 
the  proper  objcdts  thereof ;  yet  it  has  a  power  of  combining  and  complicating  thefe  together,  for  its  own 
conveniency  :  and  hence  its  progrefs  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  fimple  to  complex.  Hence  we 
come  to  have  words  of  all  orders  and  degrees ;  from  the  fimplicity  ot  an  atom,  to  the  complexnefs  of 
the  univerfe.  It  is  pleafant  to  trace  the  mind,  bundling  up  its  ideas,  and  giving  names  to  the  feverai 
parcels ;  to  obferve,  for  inftance,  how  it  proceeds  from  the  fimple  idea,  thinking,  to  the  more  compre- 
henfive  one,  knowledge,  thence  to  a Jcience,  thence  forward  to  fcientifical,  &c. 

I  N  DEED  there  are  very  few  of  our  words  that  exprefs  fingle  or  fimple  ideas.  The  reafon  is,  that, 
obferving  certain  relations  to  obtain  between  the  feverai  ideas  ;  as  of  cauie  and  effect,  fubjett  and  attri¬ 
bute,  &c.  we  do  not  fo  much  confider  them  abfolutely,  and  independently,  as  under  fuch  circumftances 
and  relations  to  each  other.  The  great  readinefs  or  propenfity  of  the  mind  to  combine  its  ideas,  and  thus 
pay  or  receive  them  in  parcels,  has  left  us  very  few  fimple  ones ;  1  mean,  very  few  names  which  denote 
only  one  idea.  The  words  atom,  or  mathematical  point ,  ufually  imply  feverai  ideas ;  in  regard  we  are  led 
to  take  the  attributes  and  relations  into  the  confideration  of  the  fubjedt :  thus  we  confider  the  atom ,  as 
hard,  heavy,  and  indivifible  ;  as  the  principle  of  phyfical  magnitude  ;  as  contributing  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  bodies,  &c.  And  even  the  primary  qualities  themfelves,  as  hardnefs,  heavinefs,  and  the  like, 
fimple  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  are  fo  far  combined,  with  particular  circumftances,  e.  gr.  their 
caul'e,  &c.  that  their  names  become  none  of  the  leaft  complex. 

NOW  what  we  call  a  term,  is  no  other  than  “  a  word  which  denotes  an  aflemblage,  or  fyftem  of 
“  ideas,  relating  to  fome  one  point,  which  the  mind  has  artfully  complicated,  or  affociated  together, 
4<  for  the  convenience  of  its  own  operations.”  Or,  it  is  “  a  word  which  comprehends  feverai  ideas 
te  under  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  whereby  they  reprefent  fome  complex  piece  of  knowledge  to 
tc  the  mind,  for  the  conveniency,  &c.”  Or,  “  it  is  a  word,  which  holds  feverai  different  ideas  com- 
tc  bined  together  in  a  relation,  fuch  as  they  appeared  under  when  the  mind  firft  confidered  them  as  a 
<c  {landing  phenomenon,  and  took  meafures  to  have  them  fixed  or  retained  in  that  quality.” 

THE  effect  of  a  tetm  is,  that  by  virtue  thereof,  we  are  enabled  to  receive  or  communicate  knowledge 
with  more  eale  and  difpatch  ;  foralmuch  as,  having  proper  combinations  thereof  always  ready  made,  we 
are  faved  the  neceffity  of  beginning  de  novo,  and  detailing  it  in  individuals ;  much  as  in  arithmetic,  to 
avoid  the  embarrals  of  a  large  number  of  units,  we  tell  by  tens,  or  fixties,  or  hundreds :  with  the  like 
view,  on  fome  occafions,  we  make  up  certain  funis  of  money  in  rouleaus,  or  in  purfes;  and  thus  pay  and 
receive  them,  without  the  trouble  of  telling  or  enumerating  the  contents. 

IN  this  i'enle  of  a  term ,  we  fhall  find  little  elfe  in  language.  Among  nouns  are  all  fuch,  except 
proper  names,  which,  indeed,  are  out  of  the  ordinary  cafe  of  language  ;  yet  even  thefe  fometimes 
become  terms ;  as  when  any  particular  ideas  become  conftantly  attached  to  them,  e.  gr.  in  Maecenas, 
Machiavel,  Av.gvjlus,  Atlas,  Bucephalus,  Argo,  &c.  And,  among  verbs,  very  few  but  are  terms,  except 
the  general  ones,  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  fuffer.  As  all  the  others  fuppofe  thefe,  and  modify,  or  fuperadd 
fome  farther  circumftances  thereto;  they  commence  terms  of  courfe  :  fuch,  for  inftance,  is  the  word 
to  moijlen  ;  which,  as  it  carries  a  farther  meaning  than  the  bare  adt  of  applying  a  fluid  to  a  dry  body; 
and  denotes,  e.  gr,  the  modus  of  adlion,  and  the  alteration  fuperinduced  by  it,  viz.  the  foftening,  lu¬ 
bricating,  &c.  is  a  thorough  term.  So,  to  Jlrike,  as  knot  only  implies  a  certain  motion  of  the  arm,  but 
this  motion  is  effedled  by  the  fucceflive  contraction  and  dilatation  of  certain  muicles,  &c.  has  every 
thing  that  is  eflential  to  a  term.  In  the  fame  fenfe,  a  faff  is  a  term,  as  much  as  a  lever ;  and  a.  pin,  as 
an  axis  in  peritrockio. 

THIS  may  look  like  ftretching  a  point,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  confider  terms ,  as  things, 
I  know  not  how,  quaint  and  myfterious  ;  and  make  a  term  and  a  hard  word  the  lame  thing.  But  there 
is  no  remedy  :  complexnefs  is  the  only  charadteriftic,  that  will  be  found  to  hold  good  of  them  all ;  and 
if  there  be  any  other  more  fpecific,  and  diftinguifhing  properties  in  moft  of  them,  as  we  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion,  hereafter,  to  fhew  there  are;  yet  thefe,  not  being  univerfal,  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
juft  philofophical  definition.  They  may  perhaps,  be  introduced,  to  good  purpofe,  into  a  popular  one; 
as  they  afford  a  more  ufeful  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  lo  far  as  they  do  obtain. 

THUS  much  relates  to  what  we  may  call  terms  of  knowledge ,  which  are  one  degree  more  fimple  than 
the  terms  of  an  art  or  fcience;  and  were,  for  that  reafon,  pitched  upon  to  exhibit  the  common  nature 
and  origin  of  both.  Thefe  latter  arife  out  of  the  former,  by  the  fuperaddition  of  fome  new  charadter, 
or  condition.  They  were  before  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  knowledge  :  but  they  are  now  in- 


“  followed  by  fuch  effefts  ;  fuch  others,  by  parity  of  reafon, 
“  will  be  followed  by  fuch  others.”  And  that  “  as  there  are 
“  fuch  and  fuch  differences  between  former  and  prefent  occa- 
“  lions,  and  circumftances  ;  there  muff  be  fuch  and  fuch  other 
“  correfpondent  variations  in  the  prefent  meafures,  to  keep  up 
“  the  incongruity.”  All  which  refolves  into  the  eomprehen- 
live  word,  analogy.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  every  means,  every 
ftep  of  an  art,  includes  what  has  been  already  fliewn  of  the 
whole  art ;  and  confifts  of  matter ,  furniftied  by  memory,  from 
fenfe  and  obfervation  :  and  form,  furniftied  by  reafon,  from 
comparifon  and  analogy. 

AND  thus  it  is  reafon  that  makes  all  our  hiftorical  knowledge 
of  any  lignificancy  to  us.  It  is  this  that  makes  former  cafes  fub- 
fervient  to  the  prefent  occafion.  We  may  look  upon  this,  as  the 
inftrument  or  faculty  of  transferring ;  whereby  the  effedts  of  for¬ 
mer  times  and  places  are  brought  over  to  the  prefent  ones.  With  ¬ 
out  this,  fenfe  would  lofe  its  chief  ufe ;  and  memory,  with  all  its 
eopia,  would  be  no  other  than  ufelefs  lumber.  It  is  this  faculty 
alone,  that  arranges  our  fenftble  ideas  into  any  thing  of  fubor- 
dinacy.  Memory  only  prefentsthem  fuch  as  they  firft  appeared ; 
wholly  diftinft  all,  and  independent  of  each  other,  being  con¬ 
nected  by  nothing  but  their  comprefence,  or  co-exiftence,  in 
point  of  time  and  place.  The  eftablifhment  of  all  other  relations 
is  the  work  of  reafon ;  which  from  thefe  few  fenlible  relations, 
infers  numerous  others ;  e.  gr.  from  the  comprefence  of  two 
things  in  refpect  of  time,  place,  Sec.  it  concludes  that  fome  new 
appearance,  perceived  in  the  one,  was  occafioned  by  the  other ; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  was  fome  power  in  the  latter,  by 
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which  this  was  effected,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  we  come  at  the  re¬ 
lations  or  perceptions  of  caufe,  effeCl ;  aftion,  paffion ;  pro¬ 
perty,  quality,  &c.  fothat  to  this  faculty  of  reafon  we  owe  the 
whole  fcience  of  phyftcs  ;  which  is  no  other  than  the  doftrine  of 
caufes :  at  leaft  the  form  thereof.  The  matter,  i.  e.  the  fenfa- 
tions  themfelves,  being  furniftied  by  fenfe,  conftitute  natural 
biftorv,  the  bafts  of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

WE  are  now  got  to  the  top  of  all  our  natural  faculties,  rca~ 
fin  ;  and  the  moft  refined  of  all  our  fciences,  analogy.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  obferve,  that  with  this  natural  reafon  is  conneCled  mo¬ 
ral  inclination.  In  the  cafe,  for  inftance,  of  good  ;  to  the  voice 
of  reafon  repiefenting  a  thing  as  fuch,  is  connected  a  defire 
or  inclination  towards  the  fame  ;  which  is  the  great  principle  of 
human  action,  or  operation,  and  commands  a  number  of  fub- 
ordinate  ones ;  the  application  of  all  which,  conftitutes  what  we 
call  the  pitrfuit  of  moral  good. 

AND  thus  we  are  got  to  the  bottom  of  all  our  moral  facul¬ 
ties,  tkfire,  or  inclination.  Hence,  as  reafon  is  the  end  of  paf¬ 
fion,  or  perception  ;  inclination  is  the  beginning  of  adtion  ;  the 
one  terminating  in  the  apprehenfton  of  good,  where  the  other 
commences.  And  again,  as  the  perception  of  analogy  is  the 
ultimate  effect  ot  fcience  ;  the  inclination,  arifing  by  means 
hereof,  is  the  beginning  of  art ;  the  two  being  joined,  and,  as 
it  were,  inofculated,  in  fome  middle  point.  And  thus  exter¬ 
nal  or  phyfical  things  come  to  influence  or  produce  internal  or 
moral  ones :  thus  the  whole  effect  of  fenfible  nature  is  applied 
to  moral  nature.  And  thus  dophyfics  take  hold  of  ethics,  God 
of  man. 
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corporated  into  fome  certain  province,  or  city  thereof ;  where  they  become  of  farther  Wificancc  and 
confiderat.ion  than  before  :  that  is,  fome  new  ideas  and  oircumftances  are  now  taken  into&the  combina¬ 
tion,  which  before  did  not  belong  to  it.  A  term  of  art,  then,  “  is  a  word  that  has  a  meaning  beyond 
,c  its  general  or  fcientifical  one,  and  this  meaning  reftrained  to  fome  one  art.”  Or,  “  it  is  a  word  ufe1 
“  to  denote  a  certain  combination  of  ideas,  under  fome  peculiar  relation,  retained  arbitrarily  in  fome 

“  art>  and  euher  not  ufed  in  any  other  art,  or  for  a  different  combination,  or  with  other  relations  and 
*(  circumftances.” 

TO  make  the  way  a  little  clearer  to  the  philofophy  of  a  term  of  art,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  from  the 
primary,  or  literal  fen fe  of  words,  we  frequently,  by  abftracftion,  form  a  fecondary,  general,  or  philo- 
i'ophical  one,  expreffing  only  the  quality  moft  predominant  in  the  former,  exclufive’of  the'  particular 
circumftances  of  the  concrete.  Thus,  the  word  fpirit  literally  and  primarily  fignifying  breath,  we  thence 
frame  a  more  Ample  general  meaning,  and  ufe  the  word  for  any  thin,  fubtile  matter,  whatfoever.  Now- 
terms  of  art  are  not  immediately  formed  from  the  literal  or  grammatical,  but  from  the  general  or  philofo- 
phical  acceptation  of  words ;  which  is  their  proper  bafis,  or"  the  ground-work  they  are°eredted  on.  The 
general  or  abftract  fenfe  of  fome  word  already  eftablifhed,  being  found  to  agree  to  fomething  which  we 
have  occafion  to  give  a  name  to;  we  take  the  word  in  that  fenfe,  and  luperadd  the  other  incidents  and 
circumftances,  which  the  prefent  occafions  furnifh  thereto;  which,  being  different,  according  to  the 
different  matter  and  fubjedt  of  the  art,  lpecify  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  or  that  art.  So  That  the 
word  which,  to  raiie  it  to  a  philofophical  or  fcientifical  fenfe,  was  generalized,  to  form  a  technical  one  is 
again  particularized,  or  appropriated,  and  invefted  with  new  accidents. 

THUS,  the  lame  word  fpirit,  which  literally  fignifies  breath,  and  philofophically  any  fubtile  fubftance 
is  technically  brought  to  denote  divers  other  things;  as,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  animal  juice  fecreted  in 
the  brain,  and  detached  thence  through  the  nerves,  for  the  ufes  of  fenfation,  and  mufcular  motion  ;  in 
chemiftry,  the  exhalations  of  bodies  expoled  to  the  fire  :  in  theology,  the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity  ; 
in  metaphyfics,  any  incorporeal  agent,  or  intelligence,  &c.  In  all  which  we  fee  the  fame  fubftratumj 
viz.  a  fine  fubtile  fubftance;  but  this  modified  a  great  diverfity  of  ways ;  each  of  which  is  fufceptible* 
by  farther  luper-additions,  of  infinite  more.  And  hence  we  have  legions  of  forts  of  fpirits,  both  in  the 
human  body,  the  chemifts  laboratories,  the  hierarchy,  &c. 

THE  notion  of  a  term  will  receive  fome  farther  light  from  that  of  a  Definition  ;  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  analyfis  thereof.  By  definition  we  undo  what  was  done  in  forming  the  term  ;  that  is  we  re- 
folve  the  complex  ideas  into  fimple  ones,  or  reftore  the  ideas  from  their  new  and  artificial  ftate,  'to  their 
primitive  and  vague  one.  A  definition ,  then,  may  be  defined,  “  An  enumeration  of  the  feveral  fimple 
<£  ideas  couched  under  any  terms,  in  the  relation  wherein  they  ftand  to  one  another.”  We  have  already 
Ihewn,  that  terms  are  words  which  have  peculiar  and  determinate  meanings,  refulting  from  a  certain 
combination  of  ideas  ;  in  which  view,  a  term  may  be  faid  to  be  “  a  word  that  is  capable  of  definition  •” 
i.  e.  of  having  its  fenfe  explained  and  afeertained,  by  an  enumeration  of  its  properties  and  relations ;  bv 
which  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  words  merely  grammatical,  whofe  meanings  are  general  and  indeterminate 
and  may  be  uled  with  equal  propriety  in  a  thoufand  cafes.  We  can  explain  a  term ;  a  word  is  inexpli¬ 
cable  :  all  we  can  do  towards  this,  amounts  not  to  definition,  but  only  to  fubftitution,  or  the  giving  a 
fynonymon.  b  b 

THUS  the  idea  attached  to  the  word  force,  is  abfolutely  incommunicable  by  means  of  anv  lano-uao-e  : 
we  can  only  try  whether  the  party  have  it  not  already,  under  another  name;  to  which  end,  \ve  may  Tell 
him  it  is  power,  or  energy,  or  vigour  ;  if  he  have  ideas  for  any  of  thefe,  he  will  take  in  that  of  force,  by  its 
relation  thereto;  if  he  have  not,  we  muft  proceed  to  try  him  with  more,  and  tell  him  it  is  fiorza,  or  vis 
or  efificacia,  or  potent ia,  &e.  or  it  is  0ra,  or  ur^us,  or  Jwvapif,  &c.  If  none  of  thefe  will  do,  it  remains  to 
trv?  whether  he  may  not  have  it  without  any  name  to  it ;  and  fay,  it  is  “  that  whereby  one  thin«-  comin.o- 
“  in  contact  with  another,  moves,  or  fhakes,  or  breaks  it,”  &c.  If,  by  any  of  thefe  means,  °he  learns 
what  force  is,  he  does  not  form  any  new  idea;  he  only  learns  a  new  name  ;  and  finds,  that  what  he  had 
known  by  one  name,  others  call  by  another  ;  or  that  what  he  had  never  taken  the  pains  to  diftinguiftiby 
any  name,  fome  others  have.  To  get  the  idea,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  fenfation,  nor  to  language ;  it 
being  a  phyfiealm,  and  only  to  be  attained  that  way.  ° 

BUT  che  fimple  idea,  called  force,  being  given;  and  coming  to  be  afterwards  modified,  or  circum* 
Jftar.tiated  by  new  accidents  added  thereto,  and  thus  formed  into  terms,  in  this  or  that  art;  it  is  here  in 
the  power  of  language  alone  to  excite  them,  by  refolving  fuch  compound  idea  into  its  ingredient  ones ; 
which,  being  re-compounded,  or  put  together  again,  in  the  manner  aftigned  by  the  definition,  o-ive  the 
full  adequate  import  thereof.  Thus  the  idea  of  force  being  varioufiy  modified,  and  combined  wiTh  other 
ideas  of  centre ,  attraction ,  repulfion ,  will,  machine ,  &c.  in  the  words  central  force,  centripetal  force,  centri- 
fugal  force,  necejfity  or  moral  force,  mechanic  force,  &c.  we  can,  by  definition,  arrive  at  the  meaning  thereof; 
by  having  thofe  circumftances  fpecified,  or  fuperadded  to  the  idea  of  force.  In  this  cafe,  there  is  no 
coming  at  the  idea  by  fenfation  ;  in  regard  it  is  a  creature  of  our  own,  and  does  not  exift  any  where  without 
us,  to  make  an  objedtof  fenfe. 

HENCE  appear  all  the  diverfity  of  definitions;  technical  ones,  comporting  only  to  terms,  as  to 
central  force ;  fcientifical,  or  philofophical,  to  qualities,  as  forciblenefs ;  and  nominal,  or  fuccedaneous, 
belonging  to  fimple  ideas,  as  power,  or  energy . 

IT  is  the  various  aftemblage  of  fimple  ideas,  denoted  by  common  words,  that  makes  all  the  variety  of 
terms ;  as  it  is  of  fimples  in  an  apothecary’s  fhop,  that  makes  the  variety  of  his  medicines.  The  analogy 
goes  farther;  and  it  may  be  faid,  terms,  like  medicines,  only  differ  from  each  other  as  their  insredieTit 
ideas,  and  the  relations  thereof  differ.  If  thefe  be  not  all  rehearfed  in  the  definition,  the  term  or  medi¬ 
cine  is  not  fpecified,  or  diftinguifhed  from  fome  other,  which  may  have  all,  except  that  one  or  two 
omitted.  Confequently,  fuch  one  or  two  are  the  charadteriftics  of  that  term  ;  which  may  be  explained, 
in  fome  fort,  by  only  enumerating  thole  charadteriftics,  and  couching  the  reft  under  the  name  of  that 
other  term.  This  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  fubftitution  above  mentioned  ;  and  yet  to  this  is  redu¬ 
cible  all  that  the  fchoolmen  teach  of  genus,  fipecies,  and  difference. 

BESIDES  fimple  words,  which  wc  have  obferved  are,  in  their  own  nature,  inexplicable;  there  are 
divers  others  that  become  accidentally  fo  :  and  fuch  are  all  the  data,  or  preliminary  principles  of  any 
art,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  confine  themfelves  to  the  bounds  of  that  art.  Thus,  if  it  be  demanded 
of  an  apothecary  to  define  one  of  his  fimples,  e.  gr.  mercury  ;  he  muft  needs  be  at  a  ftand,  unlefs  he 
be  likewife  verfed  in, mineralogy  ;  by  reafon  it  is  putting  him  to  explain  a  principle,  which  his  art 
does  not  explain,  but  aft ume ;  the  explication  thereof  lying  in  another  province.  But  afk  him  to  de¬ 
fine 
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fine  calomel,  and  he  is  prepared  for  you  ;  and  will  readily  enumerate  the  feveral  ingredients,  and  thi 
manner  of  preparing  it,  which  is  the  proper  pharmaceutical  definition  of  calomel. 

HERE  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  words  ufed  in  the  definition  of  a  term  do  many  of  them  repre- 
fent  complexv  ideas ;  and,  confequently,  ought  themfelves  to  be  fir  ft  defined,  if  we  would  have  the  defi¬ 
nition  complete.  The  term  has  ufually  divers  fubaltern  ones ;  all  which  are  refolvable  into  it  and 
make  part  and  parcel  of  the  knowledge  held  forth  by  it.  Thus,  if  mercurius  prtecipitatus  albus  be  de¬ 
fined,  “  A  white  medicinal  powder,  precipitated  from  a  folution  of  crude  mercury  in  aqtia  fortis  by 
“  adding  thereto  a  lixivium  of  fea  fait ;  and  then  pbrified  by  repeated  ablutions  in  a  filtre,”  &c.’  the 
ideas,  ponder^  precipitated ,  folution ,  mercury ,  aqua  fortis ,  ablution ,  filtre,  &c.  remain  ,to  be  explained  to 
iurnifh  the  complete  notion  of'white  precipitate.  But  as  this  would  be  endlefs,  and  would  defeat’the 
intention  Of  a  definition,  the  practice  obtains,  to  fuppofe  all  other  terms  known,  except  that  particular 
one  under  definition.  By  this  means  we  avoid  the  embarrafs  of  bringing  down  every  word  to  its  princi¬ 
ples,  or  Ample  ideas,  and  acquitourfelv.es  by  bringing  it  to  the  next  complex  ones:  fince  the  bringing 
an  unknown  term  to  feveral  known  ones,  is  a  kind  of  indireft  definition.  ^  & 

SUCH  is  the  nature,  of  a  technical  definition,  which  holds  good  or  valid  for  thofe  of  that  art  of 
craft,  who  are  to  be  fuppofed  furnifhed  with  the  neceffary  data,  or  preliminary  notices.  But  to  make  a 
fcientiiical  definition,  we  mult  go  a  little  lower  ;  and  bring  down  the  words,  if  not  to  their  Ample  ideas 
yet  to  general  or  common  ones,  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  there  are  great  numbers  of  complex  ideas 
current  among  moll  common  people,  which  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  data,  and  ufed  as  Ample  * 
ones,  for  moie  com  eni.cncy  fake.  All  technical  apparatus,  then,  is  to  be  here  thrown  by  ;  and  inftead 
of  giving  Ave  or  fix  hard  words  for  one,  the  general  effedt  and  meanings  thereof  are  to  be  made  ufe  of. 
Thus,  the  precipitate  above-mentioned  may  be  defined,  “  a  white  powder,  which  falls  down  from  quick-* 
“  filver  difiolved  in  fpirit  of  faltpetre,  upon  cafting  fait  therein;  and  afterwards  wafhed,  again  and 
“  again>  b)'  Puffing  fair  water  through  it,”  &c.  where,  though  feveral  of  the  words  be  complex  ;  yet 

moft  people,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  have  framed  the  complex  ideas  belonging  to  them  ;  fb  that 

they  may  be  confidered  as  Ample  ones.  Yet  the  definition  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  be ‘complete  even  here  • 
the  general,  or  philofophical  fenfe  of  words,  we  have  obferved,  is  formed  from  the  grammatical  one  - 
and,  confequently,  the  definition  ought,  in  ftridlnefs,  to  extend  thither:  the  folution^  to  be  adequate’ 
ihould  go  as  far  as  the  knot ;  the  analyfis,  as  the  fynthefis.  4  * 

TH  E  reader  already  begins  to  feel  this  Preface  grow  tirefome;  and  yet  feveral  things  are  ftill  be- 
hind..  When  fo  large  a  work  was  to  follow,  he  perhaps  imagines  he  fhould  have  been  excufed  from  a 

long  introduction :  and  the  like,  probably,  may  the  author  fay  ;  who,  after  fo  tedious  a  work  could 

not  be  over  fond  of  any  additional  fatigue.  But  the  expediency  of  the  cafe,  which  fwayed  and  deter 
mined  the  one,  may,  we  hope,  fuffice  to  fatisfy  the  other.  Several  matters  were  purpofely  waved  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Book,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  Preface  :  which  appeared  the  moft  proper  place  for  fuch 
things  as  have  a  regard  to  the  whole  work.  What  has  been  hitherto  infilled  on,  as  well  as  what  remains 
immediately  afledls  every  article  in  the  book;  and  tends,  withal,  to  let  a  little  needful  li"ht  into  certain 
points,  hitherto  involved  in  great  obfeurity.  A  preface  may  be  confidered  as  a  vehicle  wherewithal  to 
convey  the  reader,  commodioufly,  from  the  title-page  into  the  book.  The  preface  is  a  kind  of  com 
ment  upon  the  title ;  the  book  a  paraphrafe  on  it :  or,  if  you  had  rather,  the  book  is  the  title  executed 
the  preface  the  title  explained.  * 

HAVING,  therefore,  difpatched  fome  of  the  leading  words  of  our  title.  Art,  Science  Term 
and  Definition  :.we  proceed  to  confider  the  nature  of  a  Dictionary.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  ’that  the 
many  adventurers  in  print,  who  publifh  their  thoughts  under  this  or  that  form  and  denomination  would 
frame  to  themfelves  fome  precife  notion  of  the  charadter  and  laws  thereof.  There  is  fomethin»  arbi¬ 
trary  and  artificial  in  all  . writings :  they  are  a  kind  of  draughts,  or  pidlures,  where  the  afpedl  attitude 
and  light,  which  the  objedls  are  taken  in,  though  merely  arbitrary,  yet  fway  and  diredt  the  ’whole  re- 
prelcntation.  Books  are,  as  it  were,  plans  or  profpedts  of  ideas  artfully  arranged  and  exhibited  not  to 
the  eye,  but  to  the  imagination  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  analogous  perfpective,  which  obtains  in  them 
wherein  we  have  fometbing  not  much  unlike  points  of  fight,  and  of  diftance.  An  author  in  effedt’ 
has  fome  particular  view  or  defign  in  drawing  out  his  ideas ;  either  nakedly,,  to  reprefent  fomethino-  0r 
to  diftoi t  and  ridicule  it,  or  to  amplify  and  extenuate,  or  dilcover,  or  reach,  or  prove  &c.’  whence 
anle  divers  kinds  of  compofitions,  under  the.  names  of  hifiories ,  dfiourfes,  treatifes ,  effavs  inquiries  ex 
animations,  par aphrafes,  courjes ,  memoirs,  burlefqv.es ,  &c.  In  all  which,  though  the  matte/or  fubieftsmav 
be  the  fame,  the  condudl  or  artificial  part  is  very  different ;  as  much  as  a  ftill-life  from  a  hiftory  or  a 
grotelque,  or  a  nudity,  or  a  caricature,  or  a  lcene-work,  or  a  miniature,  or  a  profile,  &c  each  of  thefe 
methods  of  compofition  has  its  particular  charadters,  and  laws;  and,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  things 
reprefented,  from  the  pidture  made  of  them,  it  is  neceffary  we  be  able  to  unravel  or  undo  what  is  ar¬ 
tificial  in  them,  refolve  them  into  their  former  ftate,  and  extricate  what  has  been  added  to  them  in  the 
reprefentation  :  that  is,  we  Ihould  (hew  the  manner  thereof;  whether,  e.  gr.  they  be  mere  nature  fhewn 
through  this  or  that  medium,  in  a  fore,  or  fide-view,  within-fide,  or  without,  to  be  viewed  from ’above 
or  below  ;  or  nature  railed  ^and  improved,  or  altered  for  the  better,  or  the  worfe.  The  cafe  amounts  to 
the  fame  as  the  viewing  of  objedls  in  a  mirror;  where,  unlefs  the  form  of  the  mirror  be  known  viz 
whether  it  be  plane  concave  convex,  cylindric,  or  conic,  &c.  we  can  make  no  judgment  of  themaeni- 
tude,  figure,  &c.  of  the  objedls.  &  ® 

.  IT  is  beyond  my  purpofe  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  feveral  methods  of  compofition  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  Khali  only  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  firft  writers  in  each  marked  and  chalked  out  the  mea- 
lurcs  0i  al  that  came  after  them.  The  feveral  manners  of  compofing  amount  to  fo  many  arts  :  which 

we  have  already  (hewn,  are  things,  in  great  meafure,  perfonal,  and  depend  on  the  genius  or  humour  of 
the  inventors.  U1 

WERE  we  to  enquire  who  firft  led  up  the  way  of  Didionaries,  of  late  fo  much  frequented,  fome 
little  grammarian  would,  probably,  be  found  at  the  head  thereof:  and  from  his  particular  views  de 
figns,  &c.  it  known,  one  might  probably  deduce  not  only  the  general  form,  but  even  the  particular 
circumftances  of  the  modern  produdtions  under  that  name.  The  relation,  however,  extends  both  ways  • 
and  if  we  cannot  deduce  the  nature  of  a  Didtionary  from  the  condition  of  the  author,  we  may  the  con’ 
dition  of  the  author  from  the  nature  of  the  Didtionary.  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  we  may  fay,  that  he  was 
an  analyfi ;  that  his  view  was  not  to  improve  or  advance  knowledge,  but  to  teach  or  convey  it  •  and  that 
he  was  hence  led  to  untie  the  complexions,  or  bundles  of  ideas  his  predeceffors  had  made  and  to  ep 
t,:ce  them  to  their  natural  fimplicity  ;  which  is  all  that  is  effential  to  a  lexicographer.  Probably  this 

1  was 
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was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Egyptian  fages,  when  words  were  more  complex  and  ohfcure  than  now 
and  my  fine  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics  obtained  ;  fo  that  an  explication  of  their  marks  or  words  might 
amount  to  a  revelation  of  their  whole  inner  philofophy :  in  which  cafe,  inffead  of  a  grammarian 
mull  put,  perhaps,  a  pried,  or  myftagogue  at  the  head  of  Dictionaries;  Indeed,  this  feems  the  more 
probable,  becaufe  a  grammatical  Dictionary  could  only  have  place  where  a  language  was  already  be¬ 
come  very  copious,  and  many  fynonymons  got  into  it ;  or  where  the  people  of  one  language  were  defir- 
ous  to  learn  that  of  another:  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  could  be  very  early,  or  till  much  com- 
merce  and  communication  had  made  it  neceflary. 

WHEN  a  path  is  once  made,  men  are  naturally  difpofed  to  follow  it,  even  thoup-h  it  be  not  the 
moft  convenient  :  numbers  will  enlarge  and  widen,  or  even  make  it  ffraighter  and  eafier ;  but  it  is  odds 
they  do  not  alter  its  courfe.  '1  o  deviate  from  it,  is  chiefly  for  the  ignorant,  or  the  irregular;  perfons 
who  do  not  well  know  it,  or  arc  too  licentious  to  keep  it.  And  hence  the  alterations  and  improvements 
made  in  the  feveral  arts,  are  chiefly  owing  to  people  of  thofe  characters.  There  is  fcarce  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  principle  in  nature  than  that  of  imitation,  which  not  only  leads  us  to  do  what  we  fee  others  do 
but  as  they  do  H  It  is  true,  there  are  exceptions  from  every  rule  :  there  are  perfons  in  good  meafure  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  influence  of  this  principle;  and  it  is  happy  there  are;  witnefs  our  ParaceTfufes,  Hobbefes 
Leibnitzes,  &c.  In  effeCt,  if  an  art  were  firlt  broached  by  a  happy  genius,  it  is  afterwards  cultivated^ 
on  his  principles,  to  advantage;  otherwife  not;  and  it  may  wait  long  for  the  anomalous  hand  of  fome 
reformer,  to  fet  it  to  rights.  Some  of  our  arts  have  met  with  fuch  hands,  others  ftill  want  them. 

W  h-RE  we  to  give  an  abfolute  and  confident  definition  of  a  Dictionary  ;  we  fhould  fay,  “  It  is  a 
*  collection  of  definitions  of  the  words  of  a  language.”  Whence,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
words,  and  definitions  above  laid  down,  i.  e.  according  to  the  different  matter,  and  the  different  view 
wherein  fuch  matter  is  confidered,  will  arife  different  forts  of  Dictionaries  :  grammatical ,  as  the  common 
Dictionaries  of  languages ;  which,  for  one  word,  fubftitute  another  of  equal  import,  but  more  obvious 
fenfe  ;  pkilofopkical,  which  give  the  general  force  or  effeCt  of  words,  or  what  is  common  to  them  in  all 
the  occafions  where  they  occur ;  and  technical ,  which  give  the  particular  fenfe  attached  to  them  in  fome 
one  or  more  arts. 

B  U  T,  in  truth,  this  is  a  little  chimerical :  though  we  have  Dictionaries  under  all  thefe  titles  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  hard  to  And  any  conformable  to  this  partition  ;  which  is  not  fo  much  taken  from 
w  hat  really  is,  as  what  might,  or  fhould  be.  DiCtionary-writers  are  far  from  confidering  their  fubieCt 
fo  clofely,  or  confining  themfelves  to  fo  narrow,  though  direCt  a  channel  :  they  mult  have  more  room; 
and  think  themfelves  privileged  by  the  general  quality  of  lexicographers,  to  ufe  all  kinds  of  definitions 
promilcuoufly.  It  is  no  wonder  they  fhould  not  keep  to  views  which  they  had  not,  and  which  could 
only  arife  from  refearches  they  never  made.  While  the  notions  of  term  and  art  remained  yet  in  the 
rubbilh  wherein  they  were  left  by  the  fchoolmen,  thofe  of  definition ,  and  Dictionary,  mult  needs  be  vaome 
and  arbitrary  enough  ;  and  the  DiCtionarifts  and  f  xpofitors  profited  by  an  embarrafs  which  it  was  their 
bufinefs  to  have  removed.  They  have  not  only  built  on  it,  but  improved  it,  by  a  continual  varying 
and  confounding  of  views,  imperfect  enumerations,  &c.  ° 

I  T  is  not  to  be  imagined,  what  mifehiefs  and  inconveniencies  have  arifen  from  this  Angle  head;  what 
great  uncertainty  it  has  introduced  into  language  ;  and  what  an  obftacle  it  has  been  to  the  improvement 
thereof.  It  is  certain  it  has,  in  great  mealure,  defeated  the  intention  of  fpeech  ;  and  turned  know¬ 
ledge,  which  that  was  to  be  the  medium  of,  into  jargon  and  controverfy.  All  the  confufion  of  Babel 
is  brought  upon  us  hereby  ;  and  people  of  the  fame  country,  nay  the  fame  profeflion,  no  longer  under- 
ffand  one  another.  The  effeCt  is,  that  our  knowledge  is  grown  into  little  other  than  that  of  peoples  mif- 
underftandings  or  mifapprehenfions  of  one  another;  which  is  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  that  grows;  and 
which  will  lor  ever  grow ;  there  being  the  feeds  already  laid  of  fuch  difputes,  as,  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fpreading  ot  fuch  things,  muft  overlbadow  and  ftarve  every  thing  elfe.  If  all  men  meant  precifely 
the  fame  thing  by  the  fame  name,  there  would  be  no  room  for  their  differing  upon  any  point,  either  in 
philofophy,  or  any  thing  elfe:  there  is  no  more  poflibility  of  feeing  the  relations  of  things  to  each  other 
differently,  than  of  altering  their  nature,  and  overturning  the  fyftem.  Relations  of  ideas  are  as  immut¬ 
able  as  the  Creator’s  will.  Error,  in  effeCt,  is  no  natural  production  ;  nor  is  there  any  direct  way  0f 
corning  at  it;  we  muff  go  about  for  ic ;  and  find  fome  law  of  nature  to  put  it  in  our  power.  So  that 
error  is,  in  one  fenfe,  truth,  ere  it  take  place  ;  only  it  is  not.  the  truth  it  is  taken  for. 

T  IT  E  R  E  are  two  manners  of  writing  :  in  the  one,  which  we  may  call  fcientfical ,  we  proceed  from 
ideas  and  things,  to  words ;  that  is,  we  firft  lay  down  the  thing,  then  the  name  it  is  called  by.  This 
is  the  way  of  dilcovery,  or  invention;  becaufe  the  thing  ought  to  be  firlt  found,  before  it  is  named. 
In  this  way,  we  come  from  knowledge  to  ignorance ;  from  Ample  and  common  ideas,  to  complex 
ones.  1 


THE  other  is  didactic,  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  former ;  in  which  we  go  from  ’words  and  founds  to 
ideas  and  things ;  that  is,  begin  with  the  term,  and  end  with  the  explanation.  This  is  the  hiftorical 
way,  or  the  way  of  teaching  and  narration  ;  of  refolving  the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  one  perfoa 
into  the  ordinary  of  another ;  of  diftributing  artificial  complications  into  their  Ample  ideas ;  and  thus 
railing  and  levelling  again,  what  art  had  ereCted. 

THE  Dictionary  comes  under  the  latter  kind.  It  fuppofes  the  advances  and  difeoveries  made,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  or  relate  them.  The  Lexicographer,  like  an  hiftorian,  comes  after  the  affair;  and 
gives  a  defcription  ot  what  paffed.  The  feveral  terms  are  fo  many  fubjeCts,  fuppofed  to  be  known  to 
him  ;  and  which  he  imparts  to  others,  by  a  detail  of  the  particulars  thereof.  Indeed,  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  Dictionary  and  a  hifiory ,  is  clofer  than  people  at  flrft  Aght  may  imagine :  the  Dictionary  relates 
what  has  paffed,  with  regard  to  each  of  our  ideas,  in  the  coalitions  or  combinations  that  have  been 
made  thereof  :  its  buflneis  is,  to  deliver  the  progreffes  made  in  the  feveral  parts  of  knowledge  under  con- 
Aderation,  by  an  orderly  retrofpeCt,  and  deduction  of  the  terms,  from  their  prefent  complex,  to  their 
original  Ample  ftate.  The  dictionary  of  an  art,  is  the  proper  hiflory  of  fuch  art;  the  Dictionary  of  a 
language,  the  hiflory  of  that  language.  The  one  relates  that  fuch  an  art,  or  fuch  and  fuch  parts  there¬ 
of,  ftand  fo  and  fo ;  are  managed  fo  and  fo;  and  the  refult  fo  and  fo  :  the  other,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a 
word  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  fuch  and  fuch  others.  The  DiCtionary-writer  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  thing  he  relates ;  he  is  no  more  concerned  to  make  the  improvements,  or  eftablifli  the  flgni- 
fications,  than  the  hiftorian  to  atchieve  the  tranfaCtion  he  relates. 

THE  difference  between  what  we  commonly  call  the  hifiory  ofi  an  art ,  and  a  Dictionary  thereof,  is 
only  circumftantiaij  arifing  from  the  very  different  views  of  the  two  forts  of  authors:  the  one  chiefly 
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regards  the  time  and  order,  when  each  ftep,  each  advance  was  firft  made;  i.  e.  how  it -fcood  with  refpect 
to  fuch  and  fuch  aeras,  or  periods  of  time  j  and  might  more  properly  be  called  the  chronology  of  the  art.: 
the  other,  regarding  chiefly  the  objedt  or  intention  ol  the  art,  relates  its  prelent  constitution,  and  how 
it  proceeds  roattain  the  end  propofed.  You  may  add,  that  the  former  primarily  confiders  what  is  paft, 
or  already  advanced  ;  the  other,  alio  what  is  prefent,  or  remains  to  be  done  :  the  one  tells,  e.  gr.  how 
Mercury,  finding  a  dead  tortoife  on  the  Ihore,  took  its  fliell,  added  firings  to  it,  and  made  it  into  a 
lyre  :  the  other,  how  a  lyre  is,  or  may  be  made.  And  if  you  will  likewife  add  this,  that  the  hiflory 
intermixes  divers  foreign  and  accidental  circumftances  with  the  difeovery,  which  the  Dictionary  ab- 
ftradts,  and  fets  afide,  and  lb  reduces  it  nearer  to  fcience,  you  will  have  the  full  and  adequate  difference 
between  them.  Thus  the  making  of  the  firft  lyre  is  related  with  fome  circumftances,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  proper  ftrudture  of  the  inftrument,  and  are  therefore  to  be  omitted  in  the  Dictionary, 
which  only  takes  in  what  belongs  to  the  art,  or  artifts  in  general,  not  what  belongs  to  fome  one  of 

th  T*H  E  whole,  in  effeCt,  amounts  to  this ;  that  the  firft  time  of  doing  a  thing  is  related  by  the  hifto- 
rian  with  the  feveral  particulars  which  in  any-wife,  though  occafionally  only,  and  remotely,  affedted  it : 
whereas  the  lexicographer,  coming  afterwards,  keeps  more  clofely  and  feverely  to  the  point,  and  relates 
nothing  but  what  is  effential;  i.  e.  the  firft  time  the  thing  is  confidered  as  now  arifing;  a  new  production 
or  phenomenon,  from  fome  analogous  principle ;  and  therefore  we  attend  to  the  foreign  caufes  that 
brought  it  forth  :  whereas,  afterwards,  we  confider  it  as  arifing  from  a  pre-exiftent  theory,  or  the  pre- 
feription  of  an  artift,  and  thus  refolve  the  caufe  into  the  art  itfelf. 

ANY  other  difference  which  may  feem  to  be  between  the  two,  is  only  as  to  more  or  lefs  particular; 
which  indeed  is  a  thing  that  embarrafles  and  amufes  us  on  many  other  occafions :  thus  in  mere  civil 
hiftories,  if  one  relate  the  feries  of  a  campaign,  another  the  bombardment  of  a  town,  and  a  third  the 
wounding  and  death  of  a  general  officer,  though  the  latter  fubjeCts  be  only  part  of  the  former,  yet  the 
firft  will  lie  faid  to  have  compofed  a  piece  of  hiftory,  the  fecond  a  piece  of  fortification ,  and  the  third  a 
piece  of  jurgery .  -And  yet  there  is  no  other  difference  between  them  than  between  the  geography  of  a 
country,"  and  "the  topography  of  a  village,  or  a  hillock  ;  the  hiftory  of  a  nation,  and  the  life  of  a  Angle 

perfon.  .  • 

T  O  fay  no  more,  the  Dictionary  of  art  {lands  in  much  the  fame  relation  to  the  hiflory  thereof, 
that  the  hiflory  of  a  people  does  to  the  lives  of  all  the  confiderable  and  aCtive  perfons  therein.  Their 
difference  is  only  as  to  the  point  of  fight ;  the  eye  being  fuppofed  fo  near  in  the  one  cafe,  as  to  fee  the 
parts  diitinCtly  ;  and  in  the  other  fo  far  off,  as  to  take  in  the  whole  completely :  whence  the  one  gives 
you  all  the  incidents  ;  the  other  only  the  greater.  In  effeCt,  the  one  is  all  concerted  to  one  point  of 
view,  moft  favourable  to  the  whole,  and  the  great  parts ;  the  other  to  many  ;  the  eye  being  fluffed  for 
each  part,  to  furnifli  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  each. 

I  am  afraid  to  keep  the  reader  any  longer  in  this  painful  way  of  difquifition,  wherein  we  are  obliged 
to  dig  for  every  ftep  we  take.  It  would  doubtlefs  feem  a  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  reputable 
employment,  to  be  raffing  things  on  high,  than  to  be  thus  engaged  in  finking,  and  working  under¬ 
ground :  a  caftle  in  the  air  is  an  objedt  of  pleafure  to  every  body,  while  it  lafts;  and  withal  is  eaflly 
raffed,  and  at  a  fmall  expence.  Mines,  and  fubterraneous  cavities,  are  mere  drudgery,  and  pioneers 
work  difficult  to  carry  on,  dubious  of  fuccefs,  and  overlooked  when  done.  Being  therefore  arrived  near 
the  furface,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  quit  the  courfe,  and  emerge  to  open  air. 

A  FT  ER  fo  fevere  an  enquiry  into  the  reafon,  nature,  and  perfections,  of  a  Dictionary;  it  may  prove 
dangerous  and  impolitic,  to  fpeak  any  thing  about  the  prefent  one.  From  the  defign  of  a  Dictionary 
in  general,  to  the  aCtual  performance  of  any  particular  one,  the  ftyle  muff  be  much  altered.  A  man 
would  make  fine  work,  that  would  examine  the  feveral  Dictionaries  extant,  by  the  ftandard  here  laid 
down :  none  of  them  could  abide  fuch  a  trial ;  even  that  here  offered  muft  go  to  wreck,  like  the  reft. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  thing  executed  is  allowed  to  come  ftiort  of  the  idea  conceived  :  the 
former  is  only  a  copy  of  the  latter,  and  liable  to  all  the  imperfections  incident  to  other  copies.  A 
thoufand  things  interfere  :  lexicography,  being  of  the  nature  of  an  art,  deviates,  of  courfe,  from  the 
ftandard  of  pure  reafon  ;  and  its  productions  come  to  degenerate  ftill  farther,  by  the  accidents  that  at¬ 
tend  their  bringing  forth.  The  inftruments,  the  materials,  and  forty  things,  come  into  the  account : 
the  former  prove  out  of  order  ;  the  latter  obftinate  and  untraCtable,  or  perhaps  not  eafy  to  be  had.  In 
effeCt,  the  author’s  fituation,  his  want  of  leifure  or  perfeverance,  his  frailties  and  foibles,  nay  his  very 
perfections,  all  confpire  againft  it. 

I  N  D  E  ED  a  too  fervile  attachment  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  an  art,  in  many  cafes,  proves  incom¬ 
modious  and  impertinent.  We  know,  that  the  rules  of  an  art  are  pofterior  to  the  art  itfelf,  and  were 
taken  from  it,  or  adjulted  to  it,  ex  f  oft  fafto.  An  author,  therefore,  is  ftill  in  fome  meafure  left  to  his 
own  conduCt,  and  may  confider  himlelf  as  inverted  with  a  fort  of  diferetionary  power,  whereby  he  can 
difpenfe  with  fome  of  them,  and  go  by  others  of  his  own  fuggefting,  where  he  apprehends  it  for  the 
general  advantage  of  his  work.  The  heights  of  art  are  never  to  be  reached  by  rule,  but  by  genius;  by 
reafon  the  rules  were  accommodated  to  a  certain  concourfe  of  circumftances,  which  rarely  happens  twice; 
fo  that  laws  ftiould  be  made  de  novo  for  every  new  cafe.  While  a  perfon  confiders  himlelf  as  following, 
at  fecond-hand,  the  meafures  pointed  out  and  preferibed  by  others ;  he  will  not  go  on  with  that  fpirin 
and  alacrity  as  when  he  fofiows  his  own  bent.  He  Ihould  therefore  confider  himfelf  in  the  place  of  the 
firft  inventor,  or  as  his  reprefentative,  or  fucceffor ;  and  therefore  qualified  to  enaCt  with  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  for  the  prefent  occafion,  as  he  did  for  another. 

W  H  E  N  a  law  is  not  founded  on  mere  reafon,  as  we  have  {hewn  is  the  cafe  in  art ;  the  obfervation 
of  fach  law  cannot  be  enjoined  on  others.  It  may  well  obtain,  with  refpeCt  to  the  perfon  that  firft  efta- 
bliffied  it,  as  being  accommodated  to  his  particular  genius,  fituation,  and  other  circumftances  j  but  it 
cannot  extend  to  thofe  in  whom  thefe  conditions  are  different.  Accordingly,  a  few  laws  of  art  are  uni- 
verfal.  Small  matter  by  what  laws  and  preferipts  a  people  is  guided,  provided  they  be  led  on  to  happi- 
nefs ;  or  by  what  courfe  a  veffel  fleers,  if  file  do  but  make  a  profperous  voyage. 

WITH  this  view  in  the  prefent  work,  we  have  taken  all  the  advantages  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  afford  us  ;  and  have  frequently  made  ourfelves  delinquents  againft  ftridt  rule,  for  our  reader’s  be¬ 
nefit.  A  Dictionary,  by  our  confeflion,  is  to  be  a  hiftory ;  and  yet  we  have  not  kept  fo  dole  to  that 
form  as  to  abandon  the  benefit  of  all  others.  In  the  bufinefs  of  mathematics,  for  inftance  ;  the  regu¬ 
lar  way  would  be  to  relate  or  enumerate  the  feveral  matters  belonging  thereto,  without  inveftigating  of 
demonftrating  their  truth  :  demonftrations,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  have  nothing  to  do  in  a  Dictionary,  no 
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more  than  authentic  inftruments,  declarations,  See.  in  a  hiftory.  To  demonftrate  the  feveral  proper¬ 
ties  and  relations,  c.  gr.  of  lines ,  angles ,  numbers ,  ike.  in  a  Dictionary,  were  an  indifcretion  as  great,  as 
for  an  hiftonan  to  produce  certificates  and  copies  of  pariffi-regifters,  of  the  births,  burials,  marriages, 
&c.  of  the  feveral  perJons  whole  adtions  he  relates.  And  yet,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  we  have 
not  omitted  to  give  demon  Illations ;  where,  for  inftance,  there  was  any  thing  very  interefting,  or  im¬ 
portant  in  them  :  a  practice  like  which  hifiorians  themfelves  frequently  get  into  ;  though  it  be  a  con- 
leffed  irregularity,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  unity  of  the  narration. 

BUT  we  are  far  from  the  views  of  certain  Dictionary  writers,  who  feem  to  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  demon  (Irate  every  thing  that  is  capable  thereof.  This  is  direCtly  to  forget  the  nature  of  their 
work;  and  to  difpenfe  with  the  rules,  both  to  their  own  and  reader’s  co(t.  How  dear,  e.  gr.  mu  ft  a  com¬ 
petent  demon  ft  rat  ion  of  molt  of  Euclid’s  propofitions  be  here  purchafed  ?  Either  the  reader  mult  be  at 
the  pains  of  picking  it  piece-meal  out  of  twenty  feveral  parts  of  the  book,  where  the  alphabet  has  hap,- 
pened  to  caft  it ;  or  the  author  muft  rdinquifh  the  DiCtionary-method,  and  deliver  things  together,  that 
properly  belong  to  fo  many  feveral  places  ;  or  elfe  there  muft  be  a  repetition  of  the  fame  thing  a  dozen 
times  over?  And  for  what  ?  Why,  to  make  the  Dictionary  do  the  bufinefs  of  an  Euclid’s  Elements : 
which  it  is  the  unfitted  in  the  world  for.  You  might,  with  equal  propriety,  make  an  ozier-balket  fup- 
ply  the  office  of  a  pleafure-boat ;  or  a  fword-pummel  that  of  a  portmanteau,  as  Paracelfus  is  faid  to 
have  done. 

WHEN  a  thing  has  been  once  regularly  demonftrated,  it  may  be  affirmed,  or  taken  for  granted : 
every  body,  perhaps,  may  be  concerned  in  the  truth  of  it,  but  not  to  fee  the  truth  of  it.  To  make  it 
a  principle  to  take  nothing  on  trull,  would  be  as  troublefome  in  the  fciences,  as  in  life  ;  and  would 
render  us,  for  ever,  both  wretched  and  ignorant.  Not  only  fuppofitions,  but  even  errors,  frequently 
lead  us  to  knowledge  otherwife  inacceffible.  Mathematicians  themfelves,  who,  of  all  others,  keep  mod 
to  demonftration,  yet  find  themfelves  under  a  frequent  neceffity  of  admitting  and  making  ufe  of  things 
as  true,  which  they  do  not  then  fee  to  be  fo ;  and  thus  are  ftvayed,  like  other  people,  by  authority.  A 
perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  the  equality  of  the  lquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  fides, 
upon  the  credit  of  Pythagoras  or  Euclid’s  having  demonftrated  it,  does  little  more  than  what  they  them¬ 
felves  do  on  many  occalions,  who  aflume  and  make  ufe  of  propofitions  they  have  no  other  evidence  of, 
but  the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  their  having  been  demonftrated. 

T  PI  E  cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  experimenting ,  which  Hands  on  the  like  footing  as  demonftrating. 
They  are  both  neceffary  in  their  kind  ;  the  former,  as  it  leads  to  our  knowledge,  the  latter  as  it  fol¬ 
lows  and  fecures  the  rear:  but  their  ufe  is  to  be  reltrained  to  thefe  purpofes ;  and  maybe  difpenfed 
withal,  in  cafes  where  neither  of  thefe  are  concerned.  A  perfon  who  would  difeover  any  point  in 
phyfics,  or  broach  and  eftablifti  any  point  in  mathematics,  muft  ufe  them  ;  but  the  occafion  is,  in  great 
m'eafure,  private  and  perfonal ;  and  does  not  extend  to  the  public  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dodtrines  themfelves.  The  particular  means  by  which  a  thing  was  firft  come  at,  or  is 
Ihewn  to  be  true,  do  not  intereft  us  fo  immediately  as  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  itfelf,  which  might 
have  arifen  from  various  other  means,  and  in  other  manners :  a  man  may  know  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
■ prefumption ,  of  opinion ,  of  furmife,  of  authority ,  and  forty  other  ways ;  which,  though  all  much  inferior, 
and  lels  excellent  than  the  way  of  demonftration  and  certainty ,  yet  we  are  glad  of  them  on  many  occafions, 
and  ufe  them  to  good  purpofe.  Every  degree  of  knowledge  is  valuable.  It  would  be  an  unreafonable, 
as  well  as  incommodious  fullennefs  in  us,  to  refute  all  light,  except  that  of  noon-day.  We  find  our 
eafe  and  happinefs  frequently  depend  on  the  doing  of  things  by  twilight,  or  even  moonlight,  or  the  ftill 
more  dubious  light  of  a  ruffi,  or  glow-worm. 

PYTHAGORAS,  in  all  probability,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  equality  of  the  fquare  of  the  hypo¬ 
thenufe,  &c.  before  he  demonftrated  it ;  elfe,  what  thould  have  led  him  to  look  for  the  demonftra¬ 
tion  ?  And  the  like  may  be  faid  of  many  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  experiments.  Plato  even  obferved,  jhat  “  the 
“  very  putting  a  queftion,  implies  fome  knowledge  of  the  thing  demanded ;  fince,  without  this,  we 

fhould  not  know  that  what  is  returned  is  an  anfwer.” 

LESS  might  have  fufficed  to  fhew  why,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  have  ufually  omitted  the 
apparatus  of  demonftrations  and  experiments;  and  given  the  dodtrines  pure  and  unincumbered  by  any 
thing  not  effential  to  them.  The  experiments,  for  inftance,  which  led  to  the  theory  of  light  and  co¬ 
lours,  what  would  they  be,  but  like  the  fcaffolding  before  a  fine  building,  which  break  and  interrupt 
the  fight,  and  hide  mod  of  the  beauties  of  the  work  ?  Such  fcaffolding,  it  is  true,  would  be  of  ufe  to 
the  connoiffeurs ;  who  might  have  a  mind  to  examine  the  work,  to  meafure  the  proportions  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts,  and  inquire  whether  every  ftone  were  juftly  laid.  But,  to  the  generality,  it  would  rather 
be  an  incumbrance,  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  edifice.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  experiments,  as  of 
demonftrations,  we  have  receded  a  little  from  ftridt  method,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  have  any  thing  very 
remarkable  or  beautiful  in  them.  For  the  reft,  the  reader,  if  his  curiofity  ferve  him,  is  told  where  to 
have  them  at  firft-hand. 

I  N  the  cafe  of  definitions,  too,  we  do  not  keep  inviolably  to  what  has  been  above  laid  clown,  but 
referve  to  ourfelves  the  dilcretionary  right  claimed  by  our  predeceffors.  We  make  ufe,  occafionally, 
of  all  forts  of  definitions,  as  they  beft  fuit  our  defign,  the  conveying  of  knowledge.  In  effedt,  we  have 
ufually  a  regard  to  the  degree  of  notoriety,  importance,  &c.  of  the  term,  though  a  point  arbitrary  and 
indeterminate  enough ;  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  explication  thereto.  The  rule  fhould  be, 
to  fay,  Communia  proprie ,  propria  communit'er ;  to  exprefs  common  things  fo,  as  that  even  the  learned  may 
be  the  better  for  them  ;  and  the  more  abftradt  and  difficult  fo,  as  that  even  the  ignorant  may  enter  into 
them.  Accordingly,  in  popular  terms,  we  endeavour  to  give  a  technical  definition  ;  i.  e.  to  wave  the 
general  and  obvious  meaning,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  known,  and  enter  farther  into  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  not  known.  But  in  the  more  remote  terms,  the  popular  and  nominal  definition  is  alfo  given, 
as  being  fuppofed  there  to  be  wanted. 

The  literal  and  technical  definitions  of  a  term  are  lame  and  imperfedt  without  each  other ;  the 
firft  gives  its  ufe  and  effedt,  as  part  of  general,  or  abftradted  fcience ;  the  fecond,  as  applied  to  fome 
particular  fubjedt.  The  literal  notion,  e.  gr.  of  relation ,  is  that  of  <c  conformity,  dependence,  or  com- 
<c  parifon  of  one  thing  to  another thus  much  is  common  to  relation,  both  in  grammar,  logic,  geo¬ 
metry,  &c.  i.  e.  it  expreffes  this,  both  when  applied  to  words,  to  propofitions,  to  quantities,  &c.  The 
technical  notion  of  relatior,  in  grammar,  is  “  the  dependence  of  words  in  conftrudtion  this  makes 
the  grammatical  notion  of  relation  ;  i.  e.  it  limits,  or  ties  down,  the  general  abftradt  idea  of  relation, 
to  the  particular  fubjedt  of  grammar,  words.  So,  the  technical  notion  of  relation  with  regard  to 
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arithmetic,  geometry,  &c.  is  “  the  conformity  or  dependence  between  two  or  more  lines  or 
te  numbers.” 

FROM  the  whole,  it  follows,  that  the  two  kinds  of  definitions  differ  as  art  and  a  fcience,  as 
general  and  particular  reafon.  And  hence,  from  the  feveral  technical  or  particular  meanings,  one  might 
run  back  to  the  general,  or  literal  meaning,  by  abftradting,  but  not  contrariwife,  from  the  general  or 
abftradl,  to  the  particular  ones  ;  in  regard  thofe  other  are  arbitrary,  and  depend  on  the  good  pleafure 
of  the  artift,  who  firfi:  introduced  them. 

I  N  ftridtnefs,  every  term  fhould  be  firfi:  given  in  its  literal  or  grammatical  meaning  ;  efpecially  if  it 
be  a  term  in  feveral  arts :  as  this  helps  to  lhew  the  orderly  derivation  of  the  word,  from  the  fimple  or 
general  idea  that  gave  rife  to  it,  to  its  laft,  and  mod  complex  ftate.  Yet  we  have  not  always  kept  to 
this  method.  In  fome  words,  there  is  much  of  the  literal  import  of  the  word  preferved  in  the  term,  or 
the  technical  one;  as  in  the  word  free,  or  freedom-,  a  man  who  has  a  notion  of  freedom,  in  its  common 
or  literal  fenfe,  will  eafily  pafs  on  to  all  the  particular  ones,  as  free  city,  free  port,  freedom  of  fpeech,  of  be¬ 
haviour,  &c.  fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  a  literal  definition  might  almofl  alone  fuffice ;  the  meaning  of  the 
word  having  ftiffered  little  alteration  at  the  hands  of  artifis.  In  other  words,  the  literal  or  primary 
import  of  the  word  is  almofl  loft  in  the  term:  for  inflance,  in  the  word  power,  in  arithmetic;  which  will 
fcatce  bear  any  tolerable  definition  at  all.  Literally,  the  word  implies  a  relation  of  fuperiority,  or  in¬ 
fluence  over  lomething,  which,  in  refpedt  hereof,  is  conceived  as  weak,  &c.  According  to  the  analogy 
of  language,  therefore,  the  arithmetical  power  fhould  have  fomewhat  of  this  relation  of  luperiority 
over  the  root :  but  the  root  itielf  is  alfo  a  power;  fo  that  the  definition  of  power  mull  take  in  two  op- 
pofite  relations,  viz.  both  power  and  fubjedlion. 

PERHAPS,  to  go  on  in  the  niofl  regular  manner,  and  take  up  things  at  their  fource,  we  fhould 
begin  with  fettling  the  etymologies  of  words  :  but  the  great  alteration  many  words  have  undergone, 
and  the  great  length  they  have  been  carried  from  their  original  meanings,  in  being  borrowed  from  one 
language  or  age  to  another,  would  frequently  make  this  not  only  a  tedious,  but  an  uielefs  labour  :  fo 
that  here^  too,  we  havC  ufed  a  diferetionary  power,  and  only  meddled  with  etymologies,  where  they 
appeared  of  fome  fignificance. 

T  O  explain  a  term,  as  a  term,  we  ufually  exprefs  the  circumflances  wherewith  it  is  attended,  in  the 
art  to  which  it  belongs,  in  their  technical  names.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  artifis,  who, 
writing  of  their  refpedtive  arts,  ufe  terms  as  common  words,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  known  ;  and  it  is 
this  that  conftitutes  a  technical  explanation ;  not  the  giving  the  general  effect  or  force,  in  fuch  words  as 
may  equally  agree  to  all  other  arts.  And  yet,  in  fome  cafes,  we  recede  from  this  rule,  particularly  in 
divers  of  the  lower  claffes  of  manual  arts,  and  the  ftrudture  of  fome  machines :  thus,  e.  gr.  in  tur¬ 
nery,  we  make  no  difficulty,  inflead  of  chuck,  to  fay  a  round  piece  of  wood,  &c.  The  realon  is,  that 
where  the  feveral  fubordinate  terms  of  a  definition  are  themfelves  explained  in  their  places,  we  may 
fuppofe  them  underflood  ;  but  where  the  term  defined  is  itfelf  fo  low,  that  we  do  not  go  lower  to  de¬ 
fine  the  parts  couched  under  it ;  there  we  choofe,  as  more  intelligible,  to  fubflitute  fome  more  obvious 
name,  or  the  general  meaning  of  the  word,  for  the  term  itfelf;  and  thus  prefer  the  general  or  popular, 
to  the  technical  definition. 

FOR  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Dictionary  has  its  limits ;  it  only  carries  matters  to  a  certain 
pitch  of  fimplicity,  where  we  fuppofe  people  may  take  them  up,  and  carry  them  farther  as  they  pleafe. 
We  bring  them  into  their  fphere,  and  fo  leave  them.  So  much  knowledge,  i.  e.  fuch  a'  number  of 
complex  ideas,  as  we  may  prefume  people  ufually  to  have  got  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  we 
are  willing  to  fuppofe,  as  a  footing  :  where  thefe  end,  our  work  is  to  begin,  which  is  to  take  in 
the  reft. 

I  F  at  any  time  we  explain  a  complex  idea,  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  moft  people  have  formed ; 
it  is  becaufe  we  think  they  do  not  take  in  all  the  fimple  ideas  that  go  to  conftitute  it :  as  in  the  cafe  of 
milk,  blood,  or  the  like,  where  people  are  contented  with  two  or  three  of  the  more  obvious  properties 
and  phenomena,  and  flur  over  the  reft.  Thus,  in  milk,  wbitenefs  and  fluidity  are  almoft  alone  confidered; 
and  thefe,  in  the  common  opinion,  conftitute  milk ;  fo  that  whatever  has  thefe  two  attributes,  comes 
in  for  the  denomination  milky.  The  texture  and  component  parts  of  this  milk,  the  manner  of  that 
fluid’s  being  fecreted,  collected,  &c.  with  the  peculiar  properties  and  virtues  refulting  from  all  thefe, 
are  left  behind.  So  in  blood,  it  is  enough  it  be  a  reddilh,  pretty  compaCt,  animal  juice  ;  when  warm, 
fluid  and  homogeneous,  &c.  This  is  going  a  great  way,  and  even  Dictionaries  feldom  go  farther: 
but  for  the  component  parts,  the  cruor  and  Jerum ;  with  the  component  principles  of  thefe,  viz.  the  oil, 
phlegm,  &c.  their  form,  properties,  &c.  whence  arife  the  crafis,  colour,  heat,  lpecific  gravity,  &c.  of 
blood,  DiCtionary-writers  do  not  ordinarily  trouble  themfelves. 

I  F,  by  the  artifice  above  mentioned,  we  get  free  of  a  vaft  load  of  plebeian  words,  which  muft  have 
greatly  incumbered  Us ;  the  grammar  and  analogy  of  language  difengage  us  from  a  ftill  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  all  kinds.  The  various  ftates  of  the  fame  word,  confidered  as  it  comes  under  different  parts  of 
fpeech,  and  accordingly  affumes  different  terminations,  increafes  the  lift  of  terms  immenfely  :  as  in 
dark,  darknef ,  darkening  ;  project,  projection,  projectile,  projeCtivc,  &c.  which  may  either  be  confidered  as 
one  and  the  fame  word,  under  different  habitudes;  in  regard  there  is  a  common  balls  of  them  all :  or, 
as  fo  many  different  terms,  in  regard  every  one  takes  in  fomething  not  contained  in  the  other.  This 
latitude  we  make  ufe  of  occafionally  ;  and  either  confider  the  words  this  way  or  that,  as  feems  moft 
advantageous  to  our  pufpofe.  In  fome  cafes,  where  the  alteration  is  merely  grammatical,  we  content 
ourfelves  to  explain  them  in  one  ftate,  e.  gr .  fheering',  and  fuppofe  the  reader  able,  by  grammar,  to  form 
the  reft,  as  Jhorn,  &c.  In  others,  where  feveral  particular  ideas  are  arbitrarily  fuperadded  to  the  word 
in  one  part  of  fpeech,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  in  another,  we  there  explain  it  in  all  :  as  precipitate, 
precipitant,  precipitation ,  &c. 

THIS  gives  an  occafion  to  mention  a  ftrange  kind  of  licence,  frequently  praClifed  in  our  language. 
Though  there  be  ordinarily  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  feveral  ftates  or  modifications  ol  the 
fame  word,  e.  g.  reflecting,  refledlion ,  reflexible,  &c.  the  fame  as  between  the  aCtion  and  quality,  the  power 
and  the  exercife  of  it  in  this  or  that  cafe,  the  caufe  and  the  effeCt ;  yet  authors  make  no  difficulty  of 
ufing  them  promifcuoufly ;  which  would  make  downright  nonienfe,  were  the  readers  to  keep  to  the 
ftriCt  import  of  the  word.  But  the  truth  is,  they  are  not  fo  critical  about  the  matter :  if  the  meaning 
come  within  their  reach,  they  jump  at  it,  and  are  glad  to  take  it ;  without  waiting  to  fee  whether  it 
would  reach  them  in  its  prefent  direction,  or  whether  it  might  not  rather  fall  fhort,  or  fly  by  them. 
What  confufion  fhould  we  make,  even  in  our  beft  and  clearell  writers,  were  we  to  refolve  not  to  under- 
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ftand  them  but  according  to  the  driCt  rules  of  grammar,  and  not  indulge  them  the  liberty  of  ufino-  G'ne 
word  for  another  ?  In  a  thoufand  cafes,  the  fame  idea  is  denoted  by  oppofite  terms ;  thus,  we  fay^fuch 
a  medicine  is  good  for,  or  again jl,  the  worms*  plague.  See. 

IT  may  be  urged,  that  as  cutlom  has  authorized  this  latitudinarian  practice,  it  is  become  of  gramma¬ 
tical  authority  ;  and  that  as  the  licence  is  known,  it  cannot  deceive  us  5  fince  the  readers  are  led,  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  relax  the  bands  of  grammar,  and  annul  the  difference  between  words,  in  order  to  admit  one 
a  fubftitute  for  another.  But  I  am  afraid  this  expedient  fdarce  indemnifies  us  from  the  abufe.  Befides 
the  extraordinary  embarrafs  of  reading  what  is  thus  promifeuoufly  written,  it  is  not  always  we  know 
when  and  how  to  fuperfede  the  driCt  import  of  an  author’s  words,  and  make  him  fpeak  fenfe  in  his  own 
defpite.  This  I  take  to  be  none  of  the  lead  Occafions  of  controverfy  and  difpute  owing  to  lan^ua^e,  and 
which  we  may  almod  defpair  of  feing  rectified,  unlefs  in  a  new  one. 

I  SHALL  not  here  enter  upon  the  merits  and  defeCts  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  confidered  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  :  a  great  deal  has  been  faid  on  that  head  by  others,  for  which  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  proper 
article  in  the  Dictionary  itfelf.  What  we  have  to  add,  will  be  chiefly  as  it  flands  with  regard  to  the  arts, 
and  more  particularly  to  a  Dictionary  of  arts. 

I  BELIEVE  none  will  queftion  but  we  have  met  with  difficulties  enough  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
The  very  bulk  and  dimenfions  of  it  confefs  as  much,  and  the  variety  of  its  matter  Rill  more.  But  thefe 
were  natural  difficulties,  appendant  to  the  very  defign ;  and  therefore  did  not  affliCt  us  fo  much  as  fours 
others,  which  arofe  from  it  at  fecond-hand,  or  were  fuperadded  to  it,  as  it  were,  by  accident*  And  fuch  > 
was  the  prefent  date  of  our  language,  which  alone  were  fufficient  to  have  baffled  the  bed  fcheme,  and 
broken  through  the  bed  meafures,  that  could  be  formed. 

WE  have  already  reprefented  language  as  fomething  very  important;  and  as  having  a  near  and  ne- 
ceffary  intered  in  knowledge.  Names  are  folemn  things,  as  they  are  reprefentatives  of  ideas  themfelves, 
and  ufed  on  mod  occafions  in  their  dead :  and  terms ,  or  combinations  of  ideas,  are  dill  more  fo  ;  as 
much  as  complex  engines  are  of  farther  and  nicer  confideration  than  the  fimple  mechanic  powers.  But 
who  would  imagine  this,  to  confider  the  wanton  ufe  we  make  of  them  ;  and  with  how  little  fear  or  dis¬ 
cretion  words  are  treated  among  us?  Every  body  thinks  himfelf privileged  to  alter,  or  fet  afide,  the 
old,  and  introduce  new  ones  at  pleafure.  England  is  open  to  all  nations  ;  and  our  traders  in  this  com¬ 
modity  import  their  wares  from  every  country,  in  all  fecurity.  The  humour  of  importing  feems  to 
have  poffeffed  every  part  of  us :  we  are  not  only  unwilling  to  be  without  the  natural  produce,  the  fa- 
ffiions,  and  the  follies,  of  our  neighbour  countries ;  but  we  even  envy  them  their  words  and  p’nrafes. 
The  effeCt  is,  that  our  language  continues  in  a  perpetual  dux;  and  no  body  is  mader  of  it  for  two  days 
together. 

A  MAN  never  knows  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  the  terms,  e.  gr.  in  architecture.  When  he  has  got 
two  or  three  names  for  fome  one  member,  and  thinks  himfelf  over-docked,  it  is  odds  he  has  not  half. 

It  is  not  enough  he  knows  what  the  thing  is  named  in  Englifh  ;  but  he  mud  likewife  learn  what  the 
French,  Italians,  Latins,  and  Greeks,  likewife  call  it,  or  frequently  find  himfelf  at  a  dand.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  cafe  of  fillets,  lifts ,  HJlels,  reglets,  platbands ,  bandelets ,  t^enias,  and  baguettes  ;  of  chaplets,  ajiragahj 
batoons,  and  tores ;  of  galas,  gueules ,  douc'mes ,  cyntas ,  cymatiums ,  ogees,  and  talons ;  ovums,  ovolos,  eehinufes , 
qua'ter-rounds ,  boultins ,  &c.  between  which  there  are  no  known,  allowed  differences ;  but  they  are  either 
ufed  indiferiminately,  or  didinguiflred  arbitrarily ;  one  perfon  making  this  didinCtion,  and  the  next 
another,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  So  that  if  we  come  driCtly  to  Dictionaries,  we  drould  have  a  different 
one  for  every  author. 

BUT  the  mifehief  does  not  end  here  :  for  as  the  ancient  arts  are,  in  many  refpeds,  different  from  the 
modern  ;  the  ufe  of  their  terms  neceiTarily  involves  us  in  a  new  confufion,  and  makes  the  fame  word  dand 
in  an  ancient  author  for  one  thing,  and  in  a  modern  for  another.  Thus  it  is  in  parajiata ,  ortkojlata,  anta, 
&c.  In  effeCt,  there  is  that  alteration  continually  making  in  the  language  of  architecture,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  different  Dictionary  of  it  for  every  different  age. 

THE  truth  is,  a  fourth  part  of  the  words,  in  fome  of  our  popular  Dictionaries,  dand  on  no  better 
authority  than  the  fingle  praCtice  of  fome  one  fanciful  author ;  who  has  met  with  DiCtionary-writers  fond 
enough  to  take  his  frippery  off  his  hands,  and  expofe  them  to  the  public  for  legitimate  goods.  By 
thefe  means  thefe  exotics  have  obtained  a  kind  of  currency;  fo  that  a  Dictionary  would  be  thought  de¬ 
fective  without  them.  To  omit  even  our  fopperies,  would  be  thought  a  failing;  and  might  even  be 
edeemed,  by  fome,  as  the  mod  unpardonable  of  all.  On  thefe  accounts  we  have  been  obliged  to  tem¬ 
porize  a  little,  how  much  foever  againd  the  grain  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to  the  dill  far¬ 
ther  edablifhmentof  a  number  of  words,  which  we  had  much  rather  have  proferibed. 

UPON  the  whole,  nothing  could  be  more  defirable  than  an  index  expurgatorius,  to  clear  the  language 
of  fuperfluous  words  and  fynonymons ;  to  expunge  the  modern  French  and  Italian  terms  in  the  feveral 
arts,  where  we  have  Latin  and  Greek  ones  ;  and  even  the  Latin  and  Greek  ones,  where  we  have  Englifli 
or  Saxon  ones,  equal  in  found  and  fignificancy.  1  think  the  learned  languages  ought  to  have  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  modern,  becaufe  every  perfon  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  read,  but  not  to  have  travelled  ; 
and  our  country  words  I  would  prefer  to  any  others,  beeaufe  there  is  the  mod  analogy  between  them,  and 
they  ufually  retain  more  of  the  origin  and  etymology  than  thofe  tranfplanted  from  other  languages. 
Such  a  reform  would  reduce  our  ditdionaries  to  more  reafonable  dimenfions,  and  difencumber  the  arts 
of  half  the  difficulty  now  to  be  furmounted  in  attaining  them. 

BUT  there  is  another  fpring  of  words  no  lefs  prolific  than  that  hitherto  fpoken  of,  and  which  has 
produced  a  lwarm  of  fpurious,  mifhapen  words,  which  no  nation  but  our  own  would  have  owned ;  I 
mean  the  itch  of  coining,  or  making,  Englidt  words,  by  a  fort  of  analogy,  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
ones.  This  fault  the  tribe  of  lexicographers  have  carried  to  a  drange  excefs.  How  mud  a  man  dare, 
to  fee  what  detedable  duff  fome  late  writers  of  that  clafs  have  furnilhed  us  with;  words  of  their  own 
manufacture,  icarce  fit  to  do  any  thing  with,  except  cure  agues !  Witnefs  fcopidofity,  fiUculous ,  fcatebro- 
Jity,  fucific ,  pugnacity ,  fegnity ,  fputatize ,  mulierofity,  mugient ,  fajluoufnefs ,  and  many  thoufand  more,  at  the 
reader’s  fervice,  to  be  met  with  in  a  Dictionary  which  few  people  are  without.  We  are  already  over  run 
with  this  writer’s  fcare-crows  :  what  fhall  we  be,  when,  having  thus  anglicifed  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  he  proceeds  to  do  the  fame  with  the  Dutch,  Irifh,  and  Welfh  ?  Indeed  I  am  the  lefs  angry  with 
him,  for  that  he  has  carried  the  abufe  fo  far,  as  mud  not  only  fave  people  from  being  leduced,  but 
bring  the  praCtice  into  contempt  :  fuch  monfters  cannot  poffibly  live  long  :  if  they  have  efcaped  the 
Vo l.  L  f  midwife 
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midwife,  who  ought  to  have  ftrangled  them  ere  they  came  to  light,  yet,  if  ever  they  ftir  abroad,  they 
muff  infallibly  be  knocked  o’the  head. 

HOW  oddly  will  our  pradtice  in  this  refpedt  look,  when  confronted  with  that  of  our  neighbours  ? 
One  of  the  mod  learned  men,  and  belt  critics,  of  the  lad  age,  M.  Menage,  incurred  infinite  cenfure 
for  only  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  Angle  word  profatur,  and  could  not  fucceed  in  it ;  notwithdand- 
ing  that  a  word  of  that  import  was  confededly  wanting  in  the  French,  and  both  the  found  and  analogy 
of  the  new  word  were  unexceptionable. 

To  return. — The  different  dates  of  different  arts  are  remarkable:  fome  of  them  have  been  refined  to 
a  degree  of  fubtilty  that  has  ruined  them  ;  as  metaphyfics,  and  logics :  others  have  fcarce  had  any  cul¬ 
ture,  but  lie  wade  and  over-run  for  want  of  it ;  as  agriculture,  &c.  The  groffnefs  of  fome  is  their 
fault;  it  being  fuch  as  difguds  and  forbids  a  delicate  mind  from  purfuing  them  :  in  others,  their  fub¬ 
tilty  and  nicety  is  their  bane,  as  leaving  nothing  for  the  mind  to  feed  on.  What  meagre  fare,  for  in¬ 
dance,  are  the  fchool  rules,  and  doftrines  of  mediums ,  and  extremes  ?  &c.  They  furnifh  us,  indeed, 
with  relations,  and  true  relations  too  ;  but  thefe  fo  remote  from  all  purpofes  of  life,  that  they  are  in  great, 
meafure  infignificant. 

IT  is  certain,  all  our  knowledge  and  arts  ultimately  refer  to  the  great  end  of  prefervation.  The  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind,  like  thofe  of  the  body,  were  not  given  us  for  the  mere  exercife,  or  gratification,  of 
them,  but  in  fubferviency  to  farther  purpofes.  Our  knowledge  is  all  originally  a  fort  of  revelation  ;  and 
the  Divine  Being  reveals  nothing  to  us  for  the  mere  vague  fake  of  our  knowing  it,  but  that  it  may  mi- 
nider  to  his  ends,  the  being  and  well-being  of  his  creatures.  Our  perceptions  and  notices  are  lecond 
caufes,  or  at  lead  occafions,  of  what  we  do  ;  and,  no  doubt,  are  under  the  diredtion  of  him  for  whom 
we  do,  whofe  glory  is  ferved  thereby.  In  reality,  they  all  centre  and  terminate,  at  lad,  in  our  pre¬ 
fervation  ;  and,  according  as  they  are  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  this  point,  they  are  found  fainter  or 
dronger  ;  very  near,  they  are  palpable  and  cogent;  as  they  recede,  they  continually  abate  of  their 
clearnels  and  evidence ;  and  when  arrived  at  a  certain  didance,  they  dwindle  to  nothing,  and  are  lod. 
At  a  great  height  from  this  centre,  the  nexus,  or  chain,  whereby  things  are  held  together,  and  in  vir¬ 
tue  whereof  we  conclude  from  things  known,  to  things  unknown,  becomes  infendble  ;  fo  that  we  lofe 
our  hold,  and  wander  on  we  know  not  where.  Our  faculties  here  falter ;  the  objedts  they  meet  with  are 
inadequate  to  them  ;  the  air  grows  too  thin  for  refpiration.  But  where  we  leave  off,  there,  podibly, 
fome  fuperior  order  of  beings  may  take  it  up. 

IN  effedt,  the  feveral  arts  have  been  cultivated  to  more  or  lefs  purpofe,  as  our  prefervation  is  more  or 
lefs  immediately  intereded  in  them  ;  and  by  this  key  one  might  almod  venture  to  judge  which  arts  are  ca¬ 
ble  of  being  carried  dill  farther,  and  which  not.  Our  knowledge  of  very  great,  and  of  very  little  things, 
is  very  imperfedt,  e.  gr.  of  very  great  and  little  objects,  difiances, founds,  &c.  And  the  reafon,  no  doubt, 
is,  that  there  but  little  relation  between  us  and  them ;  fo  that  we  are  but  little  intereded  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  Thofe  things  we  have  neceffarily  and  immediately  to  do  withal,  are  made  to  our  reach  ; 
for  the  red,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  are. 

AND  yet  our  curiofity  has  found  means  of  making  even  thefe  more  cognizable  than  otherwife  they 
are :  we  can,  in  fome  meafure,  alter  the  edablifhed  relation  between  our  faculties  and  their  objedts,  and 
make  ufe  of  one  law  of  nature  to  undo,  or  fuperfede  another.  Thus  we  can  magnify  a  little  found,  or 
little  body,  or  a  little  didance,  &c.  or  we  can  diminidr  large  ones ;  and  thus  make  things,  in  fome  mca- 
fure,  adequate  objedts,  that  naturally  are  not  fo. 

BUT  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  this :  we  only,  by  thefe  means,  come  at  a  better  appprehenfion  of 
things  which  nature  feemed  to  put  out  of  our  way,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  did  not  concern 
•  us,  led  we  drould  be  engaged  to  nridake,  and  run  after  things  we  had  no  bufinefs  with,  to  the  ncgledt 
of  thofe  with  which  we  have.  Thus  anatomy  is  found  of  lei's  ufe  in  phyfic  than  at  fird  fight  one  would 
imagine  ;  as  being  employed  in  taking  things  alunder,  and  confidering  them  in  parts,  which  nature  in¬ 
tended  to  adt  in  conjundtion.  There  is  1  know  not  what  fecret  law,  whereby  the  effedt  of  a  thing  is, 
as  it  were,  annexed  to  its  integral  date ;  fo  that  in  proportion  as  you  either  diminidr  it,  or  enlarge  it, 
its  effedt  is  altered,  in  a  manner  beyond  what  we  can  well  account  for,  from  the  bare  confideration  of 
magnitude. 

ABUNDANCE  of  the  lefs  ufeful  notices  we  find  were  kept  back,  and  left  to  be  accidentally  turned 
up  in  courfe  of  time  :  fuch  as  the  knowledge  of  optic  glades,  and  their  effedts.  This  affords  an  illu- 
dration  of  the  goodnefs  of  nature,  in  contriving  that  things  mod  ufeful  and  neceffary  drould  be  mod 
obvious,  fo  as  to  be  almod  difcoverable  by  a  fort  of  indindt ;  and  the  other  lefs  immediately  ufeful  ones 
left  to  be  accidentally  turned  up  in  the  courfe  of  experiments  and  difquifition.  We  may  admire  her 
wifdom  dill  farther  than  this,  that  dre  drould,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  her  way,  and  annex  a  fort  of  plea- 
fure  beyond  her  main  purpofe,  to  the  knowledge  even  of  things  not  immediately  ufeful,  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  us  to  indudry  and  adtivity.  This  drews  that  dre  has  ends  to  lerve  by  that  very  adtivity  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  bed  demondration  in  the  world  of  the  neceffity  we  are  under  to  purfue  knowledge ;  and  may 
raile  a  fufpicion,  that  this  very  purfuit  may  poffibly  contribute  to  our  prefervation  in  fome  farther 
manner  not  yet  attended  to. 

IT  is  no  wonder  the  fchool-philofophy  drould  be  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  confidering  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  its  objedt,  and  the  great  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  for  fo  long  a  time.  Its  chief  employ¬ 
ment  is  in  adigning  and  enumerating  the  characters  and  differences  of  our  perceptions,  taken  as  they  are 
excited  in  us  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things ;  by  which  it  is  didinguifhed  from  the  modern  philofophy, 
which  is  chiefiy  employed  in  means  to  vary  and  modify  thefe  perceptions ;  and  thus  find  out  farther  rela¬ 
tions  and  differences  than  would  othenvile  have  appeared.  The  philofophers  of  the  former  kind  are  con¬ 
tented  to  take  nature  as  Ihe  comes  home  to  them,  and  apply  their  reafonings  thereto  without  more  ado  : 
thofe  of  the  latter  go  out  in  queft  of  her,  to  have  more  matter  to  reafon  upon.  The  former  are  more 
contemplative,  the  latter  more  adtive ;  the  former,  in  fine,  reafon,  abftradt,  and  difcourfe,  more ;  the 
latter,  obferve,  try,  and  defcribe,  more. 

HENCE  we  difcover  why  the  old  is  much  more  perfedt  in  its  kind  than  the  new.  The  former  has 
little  to  do  but  compare,  order,  methodize,  &c.  what  is  ready  at  hand  ;  the  latter  has  likewife  to 
find.  After  which,  all  the  labour  of  the  other  ffill  remains.  The  former  takes  nature  in  all  her  fimpli- 
city  ;  the  latter  adds  art  to  her ;  and  thus  brings  nature  into  confideration  in  all  her  diverfity  :  the  former 
chiefly  confiders  natural  bodies  in  their  integral  ffate ;  the  latter  divides  and  analyfes  them :  fo  that  the 
former  finds  moft  of  the  principal  relations,  the  latter  many  more  curious  and  amufing  ones.  Hence 
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the  former  hailed  to  its  perfection,  and  could  not  long  hold  out,  for  that  its  matter  was  limited  :  the 
latter  can  fcarce  arrive  at  perfection,  fincc  experiments  are  endlefs.  To  fay  no  more,  to  have  philofo- 
phy  complete,  we  ihould  have  the  order,  precifion,  and  diftinCtnefs,  of  the  old  ;  and  the  matter,  the 
copia,  of  the  new. 

TFIE  modern  is  yet  wild,  and  unafeertained  ;  it  is  not  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  method  ;  the  mine  is 
but  juft  opened,  and  the  adventurers  are  chiefly  folicitous  about  the  matter,  to  lee  what  it  affords ;  it  will 
be  long  ere  it  arrive  at  a  juft  extent,  to  give  room  and  leifure  for  reducing  it  to  regularity  ;  not  but  the 
rules  and  methods  of  the  ancients  are,  in  fome  meafure,  applicable  to  the  new,  and  will  go  a  good  way 
towards  the  arranging  of  it ;  but  the  prefent  philofophers  feem  too  warm  and  fanguine  for  fuch  a  bufi- 
nefs;  and  the  farther  they  goon  to  dig  materials,  ftill  the  more  difficult  will  the  ranging  of  them  be. 
This  a  man  mav  be  pofitive  of,  he  never  will  lee  half  the  experiments  and  oblervations,  already  made, 
employed  in  a  fyftem  of  phyfics. 

BUT  when  that  is  done,  much  will  ftill  remain  ere  we  have  the  chief  ufes  of  it.  For  phyfical  know¬ 
ledge,  ft r idly  conlidered,  is  only  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  higher  and  farther  kind.  Hiftories,  obferva- 
tions,  and  experiments  of  the  kinds,  order,  ftrata,  & c.  for  inftance,  of  foffils,  are  ufeful  things,  as 
they  tend  to  lay  in  a  flock  of  fenflble  phenomena  for  the  mind  to  work  upon,  digeft,  and  draw  new  no¬ 
tices  from,  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  faculties,  and  the’  better  condud  of  life :  but  it  is  ffiort- 
fightednefs  to  forget  this  farther  view,  and  look  only  to  the  things  themfelves.  The  bare  acquifition  of 
new  ideas  is  no  real  advantage,  unlels  they  be  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  our  wants  and 
occafions,  or  capable  of  being  made  fo.  Knowledge,  in  its  firft  ftate,  is  like  food  in  the  ftomach,  which 
may  pleafe  and  fatisfy  us,  but  is  of  no  ufe  to  the  body  till  farther  prepared:  it  muft  be  carried  further,, 
and  affimilated,  ere  it  feed  us.  The  modern  philofophy  is  not  fo  properly  a  philofophy,  as  the  adit,  or 
opening,  of  one  :  its  matter  has  yet  only  undergone  the  firft  concodion  :  we  are  yet  chiefly  converfant 
about  new  phyfical  relations,  learned  by  fenfation  ;  whereas,  to  bring  it  to  the  perfedion  required,  it 
muft  have  undergone  the  farther  operations  of  imagination  and  reafon.  Mere  phyfics,  as  fuch,  do  not 
make  a  philofophy;  thofe  phyfics  muft  firft  be  carried  up  to  metaphyfics,  and  ethics,  ere  we  can  juftly 
flop. 

SENSIBLE  phenomemena,  we  have  already  fhewn,  are  the  foundation  of  philofophy  ;  but  the  edifice 
will  neither  make  any  figure,  nor  afford  much  convenience,  till  it  be  carried  one  or  two  ftories  higher  ; 
it  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  cellaring  or  ground-work  ;  which  one  would  think  were  no  very  comfortable 
place  to  live  and  fpend  one’s  time  in  :  it  is  one  extreme  to  take  our  lodging,  as  fome  virtuofos  are  con¬ 
tented  to  do,  under  ground ;  and  another,  to  refide  altogether  in  the  garrets,  as  the  fchoolmen  may  be 
faid  to  have  done. 

THE  fchool-philofophy,  however,  is  of  fome  farther  ufe,  as  matter  of  hiftory:  we  learn  by  it  how 
people  have  thought,  what  views  have  obtained,  and  in  what  various  manners  the  fame  thing  has  been 
conceived  ;  which,  though  it  be  knowledge,  as  it  were,  once  removed,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  ulelefs.  The 
hiftory  of  human  thoughts  is,  no  doubt,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  others;  it  being  this  alone  that  can 
make  the  bafis  of  a  juft  logic  ;  as  phyfiology,  of  juft  phyfics.  We  muft  know  wherein  people  have  failed, 
or  fallen  ffiort,  or  been  deceived,  to  learn  thereafons  thereof,  or  to  be  able  to  form  rules  for  avoiding  the 
like.  The  feveral  opinions  that  have  obtained,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  which  muft  be  confidered,  and  enquired  into,  to  find  its  nature.  This  alone  were  enough  to 
have  engaged  us  not  to  omit  that  part  of  learning  in  the  prefent  work  :  though  there  were  not  wanting  - 
other  circumftantial  reafons,  which  had  alfo  their  fhare  ;  as  the  neceffity  hereof  to  the  underftanding,  not 
only  of  the  ancient  writers,  but  even  of  the  modern  ones,  who  frequently  combat,  remark,  & c.  upon 
the  ancient  notions.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  abundance  of  our  terms  and  phrafes  are  derived 
from  them,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fo  completely  underftood  without  them. 

THE  language  of  the  ancient  and  modern  philofophy  is  not  very  different  :  the  chief  diverfity  is  in 
the  different  ideas  affixed  to  the  fame  words,  and  the  different  applications  of  them.  And  happy  had  it 
been  for  the  moderns,  had  they  formed  a  new  let  of  terms,  adapted  to  their  new  notions  !  By  adopting 
the  old  ones,  they  have  not  only  introduced  much  ambiguity  and  confufion,  but  have  even  loft  the  credit 
of  many  of  their  own  difeoveries,  which  now  lie  blended  and  buried  among  thofe  of  the  ancients.  One 
is  at  a  lofs  to  think  what  could  induce  the  great  philofopher  of  our  age  to  retain  the  word  attraction  in  the 
fenfe  he  has  done.  The  ftamp  and  impreflion  it  had  already  taken  from  the  ancients,  made  it  lefs  fit  to 
receive  a  new  one  :  it  could,  at  beft,  but  take  it  imperfectly,  and  the  refult  was,  a  promifeuous  image, 
wherein  we  neither  fee  the  old  nor  the  new  diftin&ly.  It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  totally  to  diveft 
a  found  of  its  received  meaning,  and  confider  it  as  indifferent  to  all  things,  as  much  as  it  is  to  annihilate 
the  characters  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  confider  it  as  a  mere  blank.  Accordingly,  though  the  great  au¬ 
thor  above  mentioned  explained  over  and  over,  in  the  cleareft  terms,  the  fenfe  he  affixed  to  his  attraction, 
yet  experience  verifies  how  much  he  was  overfeen  ;  the  chief  objections  againft  his  whole  fyftem  having 
been  drawn  from  mifapprehenfions  of  this  very  word,  which  keep  half  the  philolophers  in  Europe  ftill  at 
a  diftance,  afraid  to  admit  a  moft  excellent  doCtrine,  merely  out  of  diftruft  of  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
conveyed.  But  this  by  the  way.  The  reader  who  defires  to  fee  farther,  may  turn  to  the  articles  At¬ 
traction,  Newtonian  Philosophy,  Gravitation,  &c. 

WHAT  has  been  fpoken  of  the  fchool-philofophy  reminds  us  of  apology,  the  terms  whereof  are  not 
omitted  in  this  work.  Were  it  only  that  it  once  obtained,  is  ftill  extant  in  books,  and  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  abundance  of  terms  and  phrafes  adopted  into  other  arts,  it  would  have  a  title  to  be  remembered. 
“  The  hiftory  of  men’s  follies,  fays  the  inimitable  Fontenelle,  makes  no  fmall  part  of  learning  ;  and, 
“  unhappily  for  us,  much  of  our  knowledge  terminates  there.”  But  this  is  not  all ;  and  they  who  ablo- 
Jutely  rejeCt  all  aftrology  as  frivolous,  do  not  know  it.  Every  art  and  fcience  has  its  vanities  and  foi¬ 
bles,  even  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  theology  ;  and  every  one  its  good  fenfe,  even  aftrology.  The 
heavenly  bodies  have  their  influences  :  the  foundation,  therefore,  of  aftrology  is  good  ;  but  thofe  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  directed  by  the  rules  commonly  laid  down,  nor  do  they  produce  the  effeCts  ufually  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  ;  fo  that  the  fuperftruChrre  is  falfe.  Aftrology,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  exploded,  but 
reformed.  Indeed  a  reformation  would  reduce  it  into  a  little  compafs ;  but  this  little  is  too  much  to  be 
loft,  as  it  now  is,  among  the  heap  of  trumpery  mixed  with  it.  We  have  even  been  careful  to  preferve 
what  is  juft  and  rational  in  the  doCtrines  of  phyfiognomy,  witch  craft,  and  many  other  fanciful  arts.  The 
time  was,  when  phyfics  was  not  much  more  worthy  the  ftudy  of  a  man  ot  fenfe  than  aftrology  now  is; 
fo  that- one  might  propofe  an  introduCiio  ad  fanam  opologtam ,  as  a  defideratum. 
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OUR  Preface  feems  now  grown  into  a  Differtation  in  good  earned  :  enough  has  been  dilcourfe'd  of  the* 
general  nature  and  fubjedt  of  the  work  ;  allow  me  now  to  defcend  a  little  more  to  particular  and  per  Tonal 
matters,  and  thus  end  myPreface,  where  I  need  not  have  wanted  precedents  for  beginning  it. 

WHAT  has  been  faid  hitherto,  has  been  on  the  advantageous  fide  of  my  work  :  to  acquit  myfelf  to 
the  reader,  it  will  be  neceffary  l  turn  the  medal,  and  reprefent  lome  things  which  appear  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide.  The  book,  in  reality,  is  not  without  confiderable  failings,  of  more  kinds  than  one.  The 
Curious  reader  muff  expedt  he  will  here  meet  with  omiffions,  and  theie  with  redundancies  :  here  the 
method  and  ceconomy  are  not  kept  to ;  there  an  article  is  imperfedtly  treated  ;  here,  a  paflage  from 
fome  other  language  is  not  fufficiently  naturalized  ;  there,  a  fentiment  of  fome  other  author  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  digefted  :  here,  in  fine,  the  author  was  overfeen  ;  and  there,  the  printer. 

ONE  might  palliate  thefe  objedtions,  by  alledging,  that  ct  they  are  things  not  peculiar  to  this  work, 
“  but  extend  to  all  the  kind;  that  moil; of  them  arife,  of  neceflity,  from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  a 
“  Didtionary  ;  and  that  many  of  them  are  not  peculiar  even  to  a  Didbionary,  but  are  found  in  all  exten- 
“  five  undertakings,  and  are  appendant  to  the  very  belt  part  of  its  defign,  its  univerfality.”  But,  in- 
ftead  of  extenuating,  I  had  rather  be  taxed  with  inflaming  and  aggravating. 

FOR  errors ,  they  cannot  be  very  few,  confidering  the  hands  through  which  mod  parts  of  our  know- 
led  o-e  have  pafled,  and  from  whom  we  are  obliged  to  take  many  of  our  accounts  !  What  one  author, 
upon  the  narrowed  fubjedf,  can  be  produced,  that  has  not  his  flaare  of  them  ?  And  what  Argus  could 
poflibly  fee  and  correct  the  overfights  in  all  the  authors  he  had  to  do  with  ?  Scaliger,  in  his  exercitations 
againft  Cardan,  has  fhewn  fome  twenty  thoufand  in  one  fmall  work  ;  and  no  one  imagines  he  has  picked 
kperfedtly  clean.  ,  Yet  Cardan  was  no  ill  author.  Bayle’s  chief  defign  in  compofing  his  Didtionary, 
was  to  detedt  errors  in  Moreri ;  which  he  fucceeded  in  fo  well,  that  his  book  has  been  called  the  errata  of 
Moreri’s.  Yet  is  not  Bayle  himfelf  without  his  errors  ?  a  late  writer  has  difeovered  fome  twenty-five  in 
a  fino-le  article  of  not  quite  fo  many  lines.  F.  Hardouin,  in  the  preface  to  his  Nummi  Antiqui  Popu- 
lorum  &  Urbium,  fays,  it  may  be  called  Errata  Antiquariorum ;  and  yet  M.  Vaillant  fpied  not  lefs  than 
three  hundred  errrors  at  the  firfl:  reading  it  over.  Soeafy  a  matter  is  it  to  difeover  faults  in  others,  and 
fo  difficult  to  prevent  them  in  ourfelves !  The  moft  learned  Dr.  *****,  who  offered  to  point  out  five 
thoufand  faults  in  the  Lexicon  of  Hefy chius,  has  been  charged  with  committing  forty-fix  in  his  emenda¬ 
tions  in  the  firfl  book  of  Horace’s  Odes,  befides  ninety  in  the  notes. 

NOTHING  of  this  kind  can  appear  furprifing,  when  we  confider  on  what  a  multitude  of  Tides  a  man 
is  acceflible  to  terror  !  An  author  we  truft  to,  deceives  us — our  own  judgment  betrays  us — our  attention 
leaves  us  for  a  moment — our  very  eyes  and  hands  play  11s  falfe — or,  luppofe  we  efcape  all  thefe  fnares, 
an  amanuenfis  lhall  bring  us  into  the  ferape  ;  or,  if  we  get  clear  here  too,  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
mifearrying  in  the  printer’s  hands. 

IN  a  work  of  any  confiderable  extent,  and  variety  of  matters,  it  feems  impofiible  not  to  err.  All 
the  qualifications  requifite  for  a  faultlefs  writer,  fcarce  ever  concurred  in  a  more  fignal  manner,  than 
they  did  in  Jof.  Scaliger,  whofe  book  De  Emendatione  Temporum  is  one  of  the  chief  performances  in 
the  whole  compafs  of  literature.  Yet  has  F.  Petau  difeovered,  at  leaft,  a  thoufand  flips  in  it ! — Who 
then  can  be  fafe  ?  He  only  who  writes  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  If  a  Baronius  will  compile  Annals ; 
Du  Pin,  a  Bibliotheque ;  or  Baillet,  Jugemens  des  Sjavans;  what  triumphs  do  they  prepare  for  future 
Pagis,  Simons,  and  Menages  ? 

THE  moft  we  can  fay,  is,  that  we  hope  there  will  be  few  errors  found  in  the  prefent  work,  in  com¬ 
panion  with  others  of  the  like  kind  :  many  thoufands  we  have  corrected,  both  in  the  Dictionaries  and 
other  writings  we  have  collected  from,  by  means  of  the  light  which  other  parts  of  knowledge  afforded  : 
but  after  fo  large  a  harveft,  no  doubt,  there  remains  a  fufficient  gleaning.  We  flatter  ourfelves,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  we  have  overlooked,  the  reader  will  frequently  be  enabled  to  correct,  bv  the  means 
here  afforded  ;  and  that  there  will  not  be  many  errors  found  in  the  book,  which  the  book  itfelf  will  not 
help  to  reCtify. 

AS  to  omiffions ,  there  is  fcarce  any  avoiding  them;  and  the  more  intelligent  the  reader  is,  the  more  of 
this  kind  he  will  neceffarily  difeover.  Indeed,  I  muft  own  myfelf  greatly  debtor  on  this  fcore;  and 
though  at  prefent  inlolvent,  yet  if  the  reader  will  give  me  credit,  it  lhall  be  my  endeavour  to  fee  all  I 
owe  difeharged  ;  if  not  in  a  lump,  yet  by  a  courfe  of  payments. 

FOR  redundancies ,  people  will  hardly  be  agreed  about  them.  After  one  man  has  picked  what  he 
thinks  fit  of  this  kind,  and  laid  it  by,  it  is  odds  but  a  fecond  tax  his  temerity,  and  want  of  tafte,  and  re- 
ftores  half  of  them  to  their  places  ;  and  a  third  will,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  replace  the  remainder. 

AS  to  irregularities,  and  breaches  of  method,  I  will  not  claim  impunity  on  the  fcore  of  being  the  firfl 
that  has  attempted  to  introduce  any  certain  rules  or  method  into  this  way  of  writing  :  but  there  will  be, 
at  leaft,  this  peculiarity  attending  my  cafe,  that  I  cannot  eafily  be  indidted  for  the  breach  of  any  laws  but 
my  own.  I  am  fenfible,  however,  there  is  no  point  I  have  been  more  delinquent  in  than  this  of  me¬ 
thod  :  and  that  the  references,  and  neceffary  connexions  between  the  parts,  which  fliould  fhew  their  re¬ 
lation,  and  help  to  put  them  together,  are  but  too  frequently  either  dropt,  by  which  the  reader  is  left 
without  his  clue  ;  or  mifplaced,  by  which  he  is  put  on  a  wrong  queft. 

THE  references,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve.  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  real,  which  diredt  to  fome 
other  article,  wherein  the  matter  in  hand  is  farther  explained  ;  the  other  grammatical,  or  verbal,  ferving 
to  indicate  fome  particularity  relating  to  the  name  ;  e.  gr.  fome  fynonym,  paronym,  oppofite,  etymon, 
or  the  like.  The  ufe  of  the  former  is  palpable,  as  they  are  converfant  about  the  relations  of  things  ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  more  obfeure,  as  dealing  only  in  the  relations  of  words :  yet  thefe  are  as  effential  to  the 
work,  confidered  as  a  Didtionary,  as  the  others  are  to  it,  confidered  as  a  body,  or  fyftem. 

AS  to  jejunenefs,  and  crudity,  no  doubt,  there  muft  be  much  of  that  kind,  confidering  the  ftiort  time 
fo  great  a  load  of  fruit  had  to  hang  and  ripen.  Much  of  it  was  gathered  ere  it  could  poflibly  be  ma¬ 
tured;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  now  and  then  taftes  of  the  wood.  But  fetting  afide  this  ;  if  a  man  may 
not  be  allowed  to  fay  a  good  number  of  but  indifferent  things  in  the  compafs  of  five  hundred  fheets,  I 
know  not  who  would  be  an  author. 

LASTLY,  as  to  there  being  little  new,  and  of  my  own  growth,  I  muft  here  change  my  ftyle; 
and,  from  confeflion,  turn  to  vindication.  The  work  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  collection-,  not  the 
produce  of  one  man’s  wit,  for  that  would  go  but  a  little  way;  but  pf  a  whole  commonwealth.  If 
any  perfon  will  undertake  to  write  a  Didtionary,  even  of  fome  one  particular  art,  from  his  own  fund 
alone,  a  man  may  fafely  venture  to  foretel,  that  it  will  not  be  good  for  much.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
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entertain  my  guefts  at  this  rate,  with  juft  what  my  own  fcanty  granaries  afford  i  the  whole  country  is 
ranfacked  to  make  them  the  fuller  banquet.  Nobody  that  fell  in  my  way  has  been  fpared,  ancient 
nor  modern,  foreign  nor  domeftic,  Chriftian,  nor  Jew,  nor  Heathen  :  'philofophers,  divines,  mathemati¬ 
cians,  critics,  cafuifts,  grammarians,  phyficians,  antiquaries,  mechanics,  have  been  all  brought  under 
contribution. 

NONE  of  my  predeceffors  can  blame  me  for  the  ufe  I  have  made  of  them;  fince  it  i3  their  own 
avowed  practice.  It  is  a  kind  of  privilege  attached  to  the  office  of  lexicographer}  if  not  by  any  formal 
grant,  yet  by  connivance,  at  lead.  I  have  already  affirmed  the  bee  for  my  device }  and  whoever  brought 
an  action  of  trover  or  trefpafs  againff  that  avowed  free-booter  ? 

IT  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  thing  of  property  in  things  of  this  nature.  To  offer  our  thoughts  to  the 
public,  and  yet  pretend  a  right  referved  therein  to  one’s  felf,  if  it  be  not  abfurd,  yet  it  is  fordid.  The 
words  we  fpeak,  nay,  the  breath  we  emit,  is  not  more  vague  and  common  than  our  thoughts,  when  di¬ 
vulged  in  print.  You  may  as  well  prohibit  people  to  ufe  the  light  that  ffiines  in  their  eyes,  becaufe  it 
comes  from  your  candle  :  even  clap  it  in  a  dark  lantern,  and  let  us  not  be  amufed  and  dazzled  by  it :  if 
we  may  not  be  the  better  for  the  good  things,  let  us  not  be  the  worfe  for  the  ill  and  indifferent  ones 
mixed  with  them. 

WE  fee  the  fame  thought,  which  was  firft  ffarted  in  one  author  under  a  world  of  crudity,  borrowed  by 
another,  become  farther  improved  and  ripened  }  and  at  length,  being  tranfmitted  to  a  third,  yield  fruit 
in  abundance.  All  plants  will  not  thrive  in  all  foils  that  will  produce  them  j  fomelanguifli  in  their  mo¬ 
ther  beds  :  whence  the  gardener  is  under  a  frequent  neceffity  of  replanting,  &c. 

SOME  perfons,  I  know,  condemn  all  ufe  of  Dictionaries,  abridgments,  and  compilations  whatever. 
The  Scaligers,  Salmaffufes,  Huets,  and  other  critics,  proteft  againff  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  fliorten  the  courfe  of  ftudy,  as  it  tends,  at  the  iame  time,  to  leffen  diligence  and  application,  to 
exempt  men  from  the  neceffity  of  going  to  the  fountain-heads,  and  thus  renders  them  fuperficial.  What 
we  attain  ealily,  fay  they,  is  loft  again  as  eafily  :  one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  ftudy  is,  to  enure  men  to  la¬ 
bour  and  attention  :  what  room  is  left  for  the  judgment  to  adr,  where  every  thing  is  methodized,  and  laid 
in  order  ?  What  occafion  for  the  memory,  where  a  man  can  immediately  have  recourfe  to  every  thing  he 
wants  ?  And  who  would  burthen  his  head  with  a  ftock  of  knowledge,  which  he  can  always  keep  by  him 
on  much  eaffer  terms  ?  It  is  added,  that  the  exad  and  profound  learning  of  the  ancient  -writers  was 
chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  they  had  no  fuch  helps;  which  obliged  them  to  go  painfully  to  the  fources, 
and  ftudy  their  authors  at  firft  hand. 

THIS  is  the  common  ftyle  of  men  of  the  firft-rate  erudition  ;  and  were  it  only  directed  to  thofe  who 
afpire  to  the  fame  rank  with  themfelves,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  excellent.  He  who  pretends  to  have  a 
feat  on  that  bench,  muff;  go  to  work  the  fevere  way  :  he  muft  not  ftudy,  e.  gr.  antiquity ,  in  Dictionaries, 
or  even  in  modern  Syftems,  but  in  the  ancient  writers  themfelves ;  the  JewiJh  antiquities,  for  inftance, 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  Philo,  Jofephus,  the  Talmud,  Maimonides,  and  the  Rabbins :  the 
Grecian ,  in  Homer,  the  ancient  tragedians,  Ariftophanes’s  comedies,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Paufanias,  Athe- 
liasus,  and  others :  the  Roman,  in  Livy,  Dionyfius  Halicarn'affus,  and  other  ancients  in  both  languages ; 
the  Chriftian ,  in  the  ACts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  Thefe  he  is  to  be  reading 
night  and  day,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  right  underftanding  of  them,  meditating,  and  making  frequent 
reflections  on  them,  driving  to  penetrate  into  all  their  views ;  maturely  weighing  all  the  circumftances 
in  them  ;  and  laftly,  comparing  all  with  the  hints,  remarks,  and  improvements,  fuggefted  in  the 
writings  and  comments  ot  the  more  learned  among  the  moderns. 

ALL  this,  no  doubt,  is  excellent.  But  there  are  not  many  fubjeCts  or  branches  of  fcience  that  a  man 
can  thus  go  through  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  mankind  confift  of  fuch  as  are  not  enough  interefted  in  any 
one,  to  be  folicitous  about  fo  thorough  and  profound  a  knowledge  of  it.  Add,  that  thofe  who  do,  are 
forced,  on  many  occafions,  to  make  ufe  of  Dictionaries,  and  other  helps ;  and  that  thofe  who  fpeak 
moft  contemptuoufly  of  them  do  the  fame,  oftener  than  they  care  to  own  it. 

IN  reality,  a  reduction  of  the  vaft  bulk  of  univerfal  knowledge  into  a  leffer  compafs  (as  I  have  elfe- 
where  had  occafion  to  obferve)  is  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  acquifition  of  learn¬ 
ing,  that  is,  of  all  perfons  in  general  :  for  I  know  of  no  rank,  condition,  or  even  fex,  that  is  difpenfed 
from  the  neceffity  of  cultivating  and  improving  their  own  minds.  By  means  whereof  a  ftock  of  know¬ 
ledge  becomes  attainable  on  eafy  terms,  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  moft  perfons,  except  thofe  who 
make  learning  their  more  immediate  profeffion  ;  and  for  thofe  too  in  moft  parts  of  fcience,  except  that 
which  makes  their  immediate  province.  Such  a  defign  may  perhaps  feem  moft  adapted  to  the  ufes  of 
men  of  bufinefs,  who  cannot  fpend  a  deal  of  time  :  or  of  men  of  pleafure,  who  do  not  care  to  be  at  fuch 
pains  in  the  purluit  of  knowledge  :  but  it  would  be  no  lefs  advantageous  to  men  of  letters  and  ftudy, 
whatever  faculty  or  branch  of  fcience  they  devote  themfelves  to ;  fince  Polymathy,  or  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  the  reft,  is  indifpenfably  requifite  to  arrive  at  an  excellency  in  any  one,  by  reafon  of 
that  near  connexion  which  is  between  the  feveral  fciences,  and  the  mutual  lights  they  afford  each  other. 
And  what  a  vaft  career  does  this  open  ?  what  a  multitude  of  books  and  fubjefts  will  they  have  to  make 
their  way  through  ;  and  what  helps  are  not  requifite  to  facilitate  fo  laborious  a  courfe  ?  Without  thefe, 
cither  a  man’s  whole  life  will  be  in  danger  to  be  fpent  in  preliminaries,  and  in  preparing  himfelf  for  his 
province,  or  he  muft  refolve  to  fet  out  with  lefs  ceremony,  exclude  the  numerous  kindred  fciences  out 
of  his  fcheme,  and  retrench  himfelf  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  fingle  one.  This,  it  muft  be  owned, 
is  but  too  often  done,  to  the  no  fmall  diffionour  both  of  learning  itfelf,  and  of  thofe  who  cultivate  it.  By 
this  means  the  fciences  become  cantoned  out  into  fo  many  feparate  diftridls,  and  the  due  communication 
between  them  is  cut  off;  by  which  each  is  defrauded  of  the  improvements  which  might  be  derived  to  it 
from  the  reft.  Hence,  in  great  meafure,  the  inferiority  of  the  modern  authors  to  the  ancient,  A  nar¬ 
row  compafs  of  knowledge,  it  is  certain,  will  not  enable  a  man  to  write  with  that  dignity  and  mafter- 
hood,  which  is  found  in  moft  of  the  ancient  writers ;  who,  befides  the  particular  fcience  they  wrote  on, 
were  converfant  in  all  the  reft.  Thofe  who  have  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  method  of  ftudy, 
know  how  fevere  they  were  on  this  head  :  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  be  an  orator,  hiftorian,  poet,  gram¬ 
marian,  or  even  architect,  or  mufician,  much  lefs  a  philofopher,  without  the  whole  circle  of  fciences. 
The  fame  we  ftill  find  infilled  on  as  neceflary  by  later  writers,  though  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  it  is  fo 
much  increafed,  and  the  modern  Cyclopedia  become  fo  vaftly  more  extenfive,  as  well  as  intricate,  than 
the  ancient.  How  many  new  arts  and  fciences,  and  new  appendages  of  old  ones,  come  under  confident- 
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tion  among  us*  that  the  ancients  overlooked  ?  How  many  languages,  living  and  dead,  is  a  modern 
obliged  to  loam,  when  a  Roman  or  Athenian  was  thought  fufficiently  futnifhed  with  one,  or  two  ?  And 
how  many  difficulties  have  we  to  flruggle  withal  in  the  acquiiition  of  their  fciences;  the  ancient  chrono¬ 
logy?  lor  in  fiance,  geography,  or  the  like,  from  which  they  were  free  ?  We  charge  ourfelves  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  affairs,  as  well  as  our  own ;  fludy  minutely  not  only  their  fciences,  but  their  mofl 
indifferent  actions  and  cufloms,  and  their  very  words  and  phrafes,  which  with  us  make  fpacious  fields  of 
learning,  under  the  denomination  of  antiquity  and  philology.  The  dilemma  then  is  apparent;  either  our 
talents  and  application  muff  be  greater,  or  our  lives  mull  be  longer  than  thole  of  the  ancients  ;  or  elie  our 
proficiency  muff  be  lefs  in  proportion,  unlefs  fome  means  be  had  recourfe  to,  to  expedite  the  fame. 

IN  effeCt,  a  reduction  of  the  body  of  learning  is  growing  every  day  more  and  more  neceffary ;  as  the 
obje&s  of  our  knowledge  are  increafing,  books  becoming  more  numerous,  and  new  points  of  difpute  and 
inquiry  turning  up.  For  want  of  this,  the  fciences  remain  in  great  meafure  at  a  {land,  or  can  advance 
only  imperceptibly  ;  fince  the  whole  life  of  chofe  who  fhould  make  difcoveries,  is  fpent  in  learning  what 
is  already  found  out.  Hence  fuch  improvements  as  are  occafionally  made,  rarely  arrive  at  any  matu¬ 
rity,  but  terminate  in  hints  and  .imperfect  openings,  or  in  queries  or  proposals  for  farther  inquiry. 
Moil  of  the  late  difcoveries  in  the  lciences  remain  thus  crude  and  imperfect;  the  whole  vail  fyftems  of 
microfcopical  plants  and  animals,  and  telefcopic  worlds,  of  attraction,  magnetifm,  electricity,  and  the 
like,  remain  as  it  were,  in  embryo.  How  many  curious  obfervations,  and  anomalous  cafes,  are  Mat¬ 
tered  in  the  writings  of  modern  philofophers,  which  want  to  be  reduced  to  fyftems  ?  And  what  nume¬ 
rous  lights  are  held  forth  in  the  writings  of  modern  virtuofos,  for  fupplying  divers  defiderata  in  the  fci¬ 
ences,  to  no  other  purpofe  ?  How  many  operations  are  there,  both  of  nature  and  art,  of  which  we 
have  imperfeCt  notices,  which  want  to  be  compared,,  and  traced  more  minutely  ?  Tranfanuations,  pe¬ 
trifactions,  reproductions  of  organic  parts,  recompofitions  of  bodies  from  their  principles,  refufcitations, 
meliorations,  accelerations  of  growth,  multiplications  of  fpecies ;  to  fay  nothing  of"  transfufions,  inocu¬ 
lations,  injections,  and  the  like  ;  which  are  like  to  perifh,  as  multitudes  have  done  before  them,  for  want 
of  time  to  purfue  them. 

10  dojuflice  to  a  collection ,  I  mean  a  general  and  promifcuous  one,  it  has  its  advantages.  Where 
numbers  of  things  are  thrown  precarioufly  together,  we  l'ometimes  difcover  relations  among  them,  which 
we  fhould  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  ;  as  the  painter’s  and  fculptor’s  fancy  is  frequently  led  on  to 
the  boldeft  and  moft  mafterly  defigns,  by  fomething  they  fpy  in  the  fortuitous  fketches  of  chance  or  na¬ 
ture  ;  iniomuch  that  a  celebrated  Italian  makes  no  fcruple  to  lay  this  down  as  the  firfl  origin  and  occa- 
fion  of  all  thefe  arts.  It  is  certain  mofl  of  our  knowledge  is  empirical,  the  refult  of  accident,  occalion, 
and  cafual  experiment;  it  is  but  very  little  we  owe  to  dogmatizing  and  method  ;  which,  as  already  ob« 
ferved,  are  poflerior  things,  and  only  come  in  play  after  the  game  isflarted.  It  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  hand  of  chance,  that  firfl  threw'  fulphur,  charcoal,  and  faltpetre,  together;  and  little  did  he,  who 
thus  produced  gunpowder,  imagine  he  was  inventing  a  new  art  of  making  war. 

11  is,  indeed,  furprifing,  to  confider  what  {lender  experiments  and  obfervations  many  of  the  capital 
doCtrines  have  arifen  from  :  the  blows  of  a  fmith’s  hammer  on  an  anvil  are  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
mufical  notes ;  which  Guido,  a  poor  friar,  perfected  by  what  he  obferved  in  conning  over  his  beads. 
1  he  inventions  of  printing,  of  glafs,  of  dying,  of  the  dipping-needle,  of  phofphorus,  of  telefcopes,  of 
taffety,  of  antimony,  &c.  arefuppofed  to  have  arifen  in  the  like  manner;  as  the  reader  may  find  under 
their  proper  articles ;  and  how  many  more  we  know  not,  by  reafon  the  great  obfcurity  of  their  firfl  rife, 
ere  they  attained  a  degree  of  ufefulnefs  and  perfection  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of,  has  buried  the  particular 
circumflances  therof.  If  w'e  will  hear  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  among  whom  mofl  of  the 
arts  are  fuppofedto  have  arifen,  they  all  came  from  cafual  obfervations ;  geometry  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  ;  the  flight  of  the  crane  gave  occafion  to  the  invention  of  the  rudder;  the  ibis  taught  to  ad- 
minifter  a  clyfler  ;  the  fwallow  to  build  ;  and  the  fpider  to  weave,  &c.  In  effeCt,  a  new  oblervation,  in 
fome  people’s  minds,  prepared  for  it,  is  like  a  fpark  in  a  heap  of  gunpowder,  which  may  blow  a  whole 
mine. 

WHAT  advantages  may  not  philofophy  be  expefted  to  derive  from  fuch  a  collection,  or  farrago,  of 
arts,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  every  circumftance,  every  article  of  an  art,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  da¬ 
tum,  a  phenomenon,  or  experiment  in  philofophy  ?  and  that  the  leaftof  them  may  poffibly  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new  fyflem  ? — To  confider  only  the  dying  of  cloth ;  or  tanning,  or  currying,  of  leather  j 
what  is  the  whole  procefs,  but  a  feries  of  phyfical  effects,  arifing  from  new  applications  of  body  to  body? 
And  how  many  leCtures  will  the  philofopher  have,  from  painting,  gardening,  agriculture,  &c.  touching 
planting,  ingrafting,  pruning,  expofure,  expreffion,  walls,  &c.  which  might  never  have  come  in  his 
way  but  by  fuch  a  chance?  When  a  thing  is  once  flarted,  it  may  be  applied  infinite  wavs,  and  nobody 
knows  where  it  will  flop. 

^  HROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  this  work  a  particular  regard  has  been  had,  both  in  the  choice  of  the 
kveral  heads, .  and  in  amplifying  on  them,  to  the  extending  of  our  views,  and  opening  new  tracks,  new 
icents,  new  viftas.  We  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  furnifh  the  mind,  but  to  enlarge  it,  by  placing  it 
in  a  great  variety  of  fituations,  and  prefenting  to  it  the  fentiments,  notions,  manners,  cufloms,  &c.  of 
moll  ages,  people,  feCts,  &c.  that  have  any  thing  new,  unufual,  or  Original,  in  them., 

SUCH  a\ariety  of  views,  and  manners  of  thinking,  is  a  lure  remedy  againft  being  too  violently  at¬ 
tached  to  any  one;  and  is  the  belt  way  of  preventing  the  making  of  pedants,  bigots,  &c.  of  any  kind. 
It  may  be  laid,  that  every  art,  every  fyflem,  tends  to  give  the  mind  a  particular  turn  ;  and  that  the  only 
way  of  maintaining  it  in  its  natural  reClitude,  is  by  calling  in  other  oppofite  ones,  by  way  of  counter¬ 
balance.  Thus  what  is  inlufferable  in  the  mathematician,  critic,  grammarian,  chemifl,  poet,  or  he¬ 
rald,  is  qualified,  and  rendered  amiable,  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  reft. 

i  HIS,  indeed,  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  very  great  progrefs  in  any  art;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  the 
only  way  to  hinder  our  being  fpoiled  by  any.  Though  this  is  only  to  be  underflood  with  regard  to  per- 
fonal  benefit ;  for  no  doubt  the  public  is  more  benefited  by  the  mere  purfuers  of  particular  arts,  than  bv 
the  general  appliers  to  all ;  fince,  by  the  former,  each  is  brought  to  greater  perfection,  and  the  mixture 
and  temperament  wanting  in  the  individuals  is  found  in  the  whole. 

TO  conclude  :  the  ultimate  view  of  a  work  of  this  kind  fhould  be,  the  forming  of  a  found  mind,  i.  e. 
acquiring  a  fyflem  of  perceptions  and  notions  agreeing  to  the  fyflem  of  things,  or  in  the  relations 
thereto  intended  by  its  author.  The  end  of  learning  and  fludy,  is  not  the  filling  of  our  heads  with 
ot  lcr  men  s  ideas ;  that  is  an  enrichment  which  may  prove  for  the  worfe  :  richnefs  is  only  a  matter  of  fe- 
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condary  confideration  ;  foundnefs  is  the  firft.  There  are  many  manures  which  the  hufbandman  dare  not; 
ufe,  by  reafon  they  would  corrupt  the  land,  at  the  fame  time  they  enriched  it,  and  lay  the  foundation 
oi  a  difeafe,  which  would  in  the  end  impoverifh,  and  make  it  fpend  itfelf  in  unprofitable  weeds  But 
it  mu  ft  be  owned,  men’s  heads  are  not  fo  eafily  filled  ;  the  memory  is  not  fo  tenacious  as  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  ;  ideas  are  tranfient  things,  and  feldom  ftay  long  enough  with  us  to  do  either  much  good  or  harm  • 
ten  to  one  but  what  we  read  to-day,  is  moft  of  it  forgot  again  to-morrow.  And  what  chiefly  makes  new 
ideas  of  any  fignificancy,  is  their  extending  and  enlarging  the  mind,  and  making  it  more  capacious  and 
fulceptible.  But  neither  is  this  enlargement  the  laft  aim  ;  but  is  chiefly  of  ufe,  as  it  contributes  to  the 
increafmg  our  fenfibility,  to  the  making  our  faculties  more  fubtiie  and  adequate,  and  giving  us  a  more 
,  exquifite  perception  of  things  that  occur ;  and  thus  enabling  us  to  judge  clearly,  pronounce  boldly 
conclude  readily,  diftingudh  accurately,  and  to  apprehend  the  manner  and  reafons  of  our  decifions 
To  which  end  feveral  things  may  conduce,  that  are  not  fo  much  dired  matters  of  knowledge,  as  colla¬ 
teral  to  it;  for  inftance,  much  of  the  fchool-philofophy,  which  by  exercifing  and  exciting  the  mind,  has 
a  kind  of  inftrumental  tendency  tofharpen  its  faculties,  and  needs  only  be  read,  not  retained,  to  produce 
its  efFed.  But  even  this  does  not  amount  to  the  full  and  adequate  end  of  knowledge  :  this’ is  only  im¬ 
proving  the  organ  ;  and  there  muft  be  fome  farther  end  in  fuch  improvement.  No  man  flwpens  his  wea¬ 
pon  on  the  foie  confideration  of  having  it  fharp,  but  to  be  the  fitter  for  ufe.  Briefly,  then,  our  faculties 
being  only  fo  many  inlets  whereby,  and  according  to  the  meafure  whereof,  we  receive  intimations  of  the 
Creator’s  will,  and  the  effeds  of  his  power  and  adion  ;  all  the  improvements  made  in  them,  have  a  ten¬ 
ancy  to  fubjed  us  more  entirely  to  his  influence  and  diredion  ;  and  thus  make  us  confpire,  and  move 
more  in  concert  with  the  reft  of  his  works,  to  accomplifh  the  great  end  of  all  things ;  in  which  our  hap- 
pinefs  and  perfedion  confift ;  the  perfedion  of  a  Angle  nature  arifing  in  proportion^  it  contributes  to 
that  of  the  univerfe. 
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UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 
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ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 


A. 


May  be  confidered,  I.  as  a  letter  ;  II.  as 
a  word  ;  and  III.  as  an  abbreviation. 

I.  A,  as  a  letter,  or  the  maik  of  a  vocal 
found,  is  the  moll  Ample,  and  that  which  the 
dumb  are  mofteafily  taught  to  utter. 

To  pronounce  it  clearly,  we  need  only  open  the  mouth 
wider  than  for  any  other  found,  and  then  emit  the  air 
from  our  lungs.  It  is  the  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
all  the  known  languages  of  the  world,  except  in  that  of 
the  Ethiopians ;  in  which,  according  to  Ludolfus,  it  is 
the  thirteenth. 

We  muft  feek  the  origin  of  this,  and  the  reft  of  our  let¬ 
ters,  in  the  Oriental  languages.  See  Alphabet  and 
Letters. 

In  the  Englilh  language,  the  character  A  is  the  mark  of 
three  different  founds,  which  are  termed  by  our  gram¬ 
marians,  the  broad  A,  the  open  A,  and  the  Jlender  A. 

1.  Our  broad  A  refembles  the  found  marked  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  A,  and  is  found  in  many  of  our  monofyllables,  as 
all,  wall y  malty  fait ,  where  it  is  pronounced  as  au  in 
caufe ,  and  faulty  or  as  aw  in  law.  It  is  probable  that  this 
broad  found  was  that  which  our  Saxon  anceftors  expreffed 
by  the  character  A,  as  it  is  ftill,  almoft  uniformly,  re¬ 
tained  in  the  ruftic  pronunciation  and  northern  dialeCts 
of  our  language  ;  as  taulk  for  talk,  maun  for  man ,  haund 
for  hand,  &c. 

2.  The  open  A  of  the  Englilh,  is  not  unlike  the  A  of 
the  Italians,  and  is  the  found  marked  by  this  letter  in 
father ,  rather ,  &C. 

3.  The  fender  found  marked  by  the  charader  A,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Englilh  language,  and  refembles  the 
found  of  the  French  e  mafeuline,  or  of  their  diphthong 
at  in  pais  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  middle  found  between  them, 
or  between  the  a  and  c.  Such  we  have  in  the  words 
place,  face ,  wafe,  and  in  all  thofe  that  terminate  in  ation  ; 
as  falvation ,  prefervation ,  &c. 

The  founds  of  which  A  is  the  character  in  our  language, 
are  fometimes  Ihort ;  as  in  the  words  glafs ,  grajs,  brafs, 
&c.  at  other  times  long;  as  in  glaze,  graze ,  & c.  Their 
length  is  commonly  denoted  by  an  i  immediately  fub- 
joined  to  the  a ;  as  in  plain,  rain,  &c.  or  by  an  e  added 
at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  in  plane,  crane ,  & c. 

Some  contend  that  there  are  four,  others,  that  there  are 
five  diftinCt  founds,  denoted  by  the  character  A  in  the 
Englilh  language.  There  are,  perhaps,  little  variations 
and  diftimftions  in  the  founds  marked  by  the  character 
A,  as  well  as  by  the  other  vowel  letters  in  our  alphabet ; 
but  they  are  fo  local  or  arbitrary,  or,  after  all,  fo  nice 
and  fubtle,  that  they  entirely  efcape  the  notice  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  are  hardly  diftinguilhable  by  the  natives. 
Thofe  who  defire  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  firft  for¬ 
mation  of  founds,  and  to  fee  the  elementary  principles 
of  fpeech  treated  with  philofophical  accuracy,  will  find 
fatisfaclion  in  the  ingenious  treatifesof  Wallis  and  Holder. 
In  burlefque  poetry,  the  letter  A  is  fometimes  added 
after  words;  it  lengthens  them  a  fyllable,  without  alter¬ 
ing  their  fenfe;  as  line- a ,  for  line,  in  Dryden,  &c.  It 
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is  fometimes  redundant,  when  prefixed  to  words,  as 
arife,  awake ;  the  fame  with  rife ,  wake,  &C. 

In  our  calendar,  A  is  the  firft  of  the  Dominical  letters, 
which  were  introduced  in  imitationof  theeight  nundinal 
letters  of  the  Romans,  of  which  their  A  was  one. 

II.  A  is  a  word.  This  firft  fimple  found  is  ufed  in  our 
language  to  exprefs  moll  of  the  vehement  emotions  of 
the  foul.  We  naturally  ufe  it  on  all  fudden  occafions  of 
admiration,  joy,  anguifh,  apprehenfion  of  danger,  &c. 
and  where  the  emotion  is  very  great,  the  A  is  enforced 
by  adding  an  afpirate  to  it,  as  ah  ! 

It  is  fometimes  a  noun ;  for  we  fay  great  A  and  little  a; 
but  it  is  moft  commonly  a  definite,  or  an  indefinite  ar¬ 
ticle-  It  is  definite ,  and  denotes  the  number  one,  as,  a 
man  is  coming  that  is,  no  more  than  one.  Jt  is  alfo  ufed 
as  an  indefinite,  article  ;  fo  we  fay,  a  man  may  come  this 
way  ;  that  is,  any  man. 

A,  ufed  as  an  article,  has  no  plural  fignification ;  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  y  and  w  excepted,  and 
before  a  filent  h  preceding  a  vowel,  it  is  written  an,  of  which 
a  is  the  contraction  ;  as  an  harbour,  an  ox,  an  hour,  &c. 
A  feems  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  prepofition,  in  the  three 
following  cafes.  1.  When  it  is  put  before  a  participle 
or  participial  noun,  denoting  fome  aCtion  not  yet  ac- 
complifhed  ;  as  I  am  a  writing.  2.  When  it  is  placed 
before  local  furnames ;  as  Thomas  a  Becket.  3.  When 
it  is  ufed  in  compofition  ;  e.  g.  afoot,  afleep,  &c.  Dr. 
Wallis  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  contraction  of  at ;  but  Dr. 
Lowth  thinks,  that  it  is  the  prepofition  on,  and  fome¬ 
times  of.  At,  he  fays,  has  relation  chiefly  to  place',  on 
has  a  more  general  relation,  and  may  be  applied  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  many  other  things,  as  well  zsplace. 

In  fome  inftances,  A  has  a  peculiar  fignification,  denot¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another ;  as  fuch  in¬ 
come  a  year;  fo  many  hours  a  day ;  fo  much  a  man,  &c. 

III.  A  is  alfo  an  abbreviation.  A  put  to  bills  of 
exchange,  is  in  England  an  abbreviation  for  accepted,  and 
in  France  for  the  word  accepte.  It  is  likewife  ufual  among 
merchants  to  mark  their  lets  of  books  with  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  & c.  inftead  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

In  the  Roman  inferiptions,  the  fenfe  of  the  A  is  to 
be  collefted  chiefly  from  the  connection  of  the  words* 
and  the  fcope  of  the  infeription.  A  fingly  Hands  for 
Aulus,  Augufius ,  ager,  aiunt,  ante ,  arc,  ades,  adilis,  cedi* 
litas,  ararium,  aula,  anima,  amicus,  arnica,  albo,  alia ,  afla, 
&c.  and  by  a  more  modern  abbreviation  for  artium. 
Thus  A.  M.  Hands  for  Artium  Magifier,  M after  of  Arts , 
and  A.  B.  for  Artium  Baccalaureus ,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
AA.  fignifies  Augufii,  and  AAA.  Hands  forauro,  argent 
to,  arc.  A  B.  Hands  for  alia  bona,  and  AC.  for  afta  caufa, 
&c.  On  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  A  denotes  com¬ 
monly  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  ftruck ; 
as  Athens,  Argos,  Antioch,  Aquileia.  On  French 
coins  A  is  the  mark  of  the  mint  of  Paris,  and  AA, 
fignifies  their  coinage  at  Metz. 

The  Romans  in  their  trials  ufed  their  A  to  denote  abfo- 
lution  j  whence  Cicero  calls  it  liter  a  falutaris,  the  faving 
A  letter* 


ABA 


A 


T> 

JLJ> 


A 


W  Their  manner  was  this.  Three  ballots  were 
given  to  each  judge,  marked  one  with  an  A  for  abfolvo, 

,  r  ,  ,  fecond  with  a  C  for  condcmno ,  I  condemn  , 

N.  L.  which  flood  for 

is  not  clear.  One  or  other  of  thefe,  each  udge  ac 
cording  to  his  judgment,  put  into  an  urn .  , ,  and  the 
nrsetor  acquitted  or  condemned  the  criminal,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  letters  were  the  mod  numerous. 

Jf  the  fuffrages  for  acquitting  and  condemning  were 
equal,  the  accufed  was  always  acquitted.  # 

The  Romans  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  letter  A,  in  colleft- 
ing  their  fuffrages  in  cafes  of  legiflation.  When  a  new 
law  was  propofed,  or  an  amendment  of  an  old  one  was 
in  agitation,  each  voter  had  two  ballots  put  into  his 
hand,  the  one  marked  A,  fignifying  antique,  q.  A.  an 
tiquamvolo ,  I  like  the  old  way  ;  and  the  other  was  marked 
U.  R.  for  uti  rogas,  as  you  defire ;  and  his  fuffrage  was 
given,  by  putting  the  one,  or  the  other,  into  the  ur  . 
A,  in  the  days  of  Roman  barbanfm,  was  one  of  the 
numeral  letters,  and  fignified  jive  hundred  •,  when  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  daffi  over  it,  thus  A,  it  denoted  five  houfand. 
The  letter  A  is  alfo  ufed  by  chronologers  and  hiitonans 
as  an  abbreviation  for  anno  ;  fo  they  put  A.  M.  for  anno 
mundi ,  A.  D.  for  anno  Domini,  &c- 
The  Romans  dated  from  the  building  of  P^ome  ;  and  in 
their  writings  A.  U.  C.  (lands  for  anno  ab  urbe  condita. 
The  Greeks  ufed  A,  *,  prefixed  to  a  word,  as  a  priva¬ 
tive  particle.  See  Privative.  With  them  it  was  ado 

a  numeral  letter  denoting  unit.  .  .  ,  _ 

Among  logicians,  A  denotes  an  umverfal  affirmative 

In  Algebra,  A  or  a,  and  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
reprefent  known  quantities;  and  the  lad  letters  reprefent 

quantities  that  are  unknown.  _  __ 

In  the  preferiptions  of  phyficians,  A,  or  a,  or  aa,  de 
notes  equal  parts  of  the  ingredients  fpecified,  and  is  a 
contra£lion  of  the  prepofition  which  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  by  medicinal  writers  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Among  chemifts,  AAA  fignifies  an  amalgama,  or 

the  operation  of  amalgamating.  .  ,  ,  . 

AABAM.  Some  of  the  French  alchymifts  have  uled  this 

word  to  fignify  lead.  .  ,  , 

AAM,  or  HAAM,  is  a  liquid  meafure  generally  uied  by 

the  Dutch  ;  it  contains  128  mingles,  each  mingle  weigh¬ 
ing  about  26  ounces  avoirdupoife ;  and  confequently  the 
Aam  is  equal  to  148  \  pints  of  Paris,  or  to  288  pints  o 
Engliffi  meafure;  the  Paris  pint  weighing  31  ounces, 

and  that  of  England  16  ounces.  c 

AAVORA,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  the  fruit  of  a  fort  of  large 
palm-tree  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Afnca.  t  is  o 
the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  included,  with  feveral  more, 
in  a  large  (hell.  In  the  middle  of  the  fruit  there  is  a 
hard  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  peach-ftone,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  white  almond,  very  aftringent,  and  proper  to 

check  a  diarrhoea.  ,  (  , 

AB,  in  the  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  fifth  of  the  ecclefiaftical  year  which 
begins  with  Nifan.  The  month  Ab  anfwers  to  the  moon 

of  Tuly,  and  contained  thirty  days.  *  , 

The  ninth  day  of  this  month  is  obferved  as  a  fail  by  the 
Jews,  in  commemoration  of  the  deftruaion  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  58  . 
Jofephus  obferves,  that  the  burning  of  the  temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  happened  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year 
on  which  it  was  afterwards  burned  by  litus. 

Ab,  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  name  of  the  laft  ium- 

mer  month.  .  , 

Ab,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places,  generally  denotes 

that  they  belong  to  fome  abbey. 

ABACA,  a  kind  of  flax  or  hemp,  gathered  in  fome  ol  the 
Manillas  or  Philippine  Iflands.  This  plant  is  fown  every 
year  ;  being  gathered,  it  is  fteeped  111  water,  and  beaten 
as  hemp  is.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  grey. 
The  white  abaca  is  ufed  for  making  very  line  linen  ; 
but  the  grey  is  employed  for  nothing  but  cordage. 
ABACATUAIA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  hih, 
of  the  ffiape  of  the  European  doree  or  faber.  It  is  much 
of  the  ffiape,  fize,  and  figure  of  the  common  plaife.  Its 
mouth  is  fmall  and  toothlefs,  and  its  eyes  have  a  black 
pupil,  and  a  filvery  iris.  It  has  five  fins,  one  on  the  oack, 
and  another  on  the  belly,  each  running  to  the  tail ;  and 
two  at  the  gills ;  the  tail  makes  the  fifth,  and  is  confi- 
derably  forked.  It  is  caught  about  the  ffiores  of  the 
Brafils,  and  is  commonly  eaten  there.  This  fidi  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  zeus,  according  to  Artedi,  and  belongs  to  the 
thoracic  order  of  Linmeus.  See  Tab.  Fijhes,  fig.  5 1  - 
ABACAY,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  a  name  given  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  parrot,  called 

alfo  calangay.  .  ,  .  .  c  , 

ABAC1NARE,  or  Abbacinare,  derived  either  from  the 

Italian  bacino,  abafon,  or  bacio,  a  dark  place-,  \n  Writers 
of  the  Middle  Age,  a  fpecies  of  puniffiment,  confiding  m 
the  blinding  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  a  red-hot  balon, 
or  bow,  before  his  eyes.  Du-Cange. 


ABACK,  in  Sea-language ,  fignifies  the  fituation  of  the 
fails,  when  their  furfaces  are  flatted  againft  the  malts  by 
the  force  of  the  wind.  They  may  be  brought  aback,  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  fudden  change  of  the  wind,  or  an  alteration  in 
the  fliip’s  courfe.  They  are  laid  aback  to  effect  an  im¬ 
mediate  retreat,  without  turning  either  to  the  right  or 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  fome  imminent  danger. 

ABACOT,  a  cap  of  date,  wrought  up  in  the  form  of  two 
crowns,  worn  by  our  ancient  Britifh  kings. 

ABACTOR  (called  by  the  Roman  lawyers  Abigeus ,  or 
Abigevus ),  one  who  drives  off  cattle  in  herds ;  in  con- 
traciiftin&ion  to  one  who  fteals  a  Angle  (beep,  &c.  only, 
who  is  called  a  thief.  Nam  qui  ovem  imam  furripuerit,  ut 
fur  cocrcetur ,  qui  gregem  ut  Abafior.  T  he  puniffiment  of 
Abigeat  was  more  fevere  than  that  of  Furtum  ;  viz.  con¬ 
demnation  to  the  mines,  baniffiment,  or  even  death  lt- 
felf,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offender.  But  fome- 
times  in  Spain  the  puniffiment  was  more  fevere  than 
elfewhere,  the  people  there  being  mod  addicted  to  it. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and  aflor,  a 
driver ,  from  agere,  to  drive. 

AB  ACTUS,  or  Abigeatus,  among  the  Ancient  Phyfi¬ 
cians,  was  ufed  for  a  mifearriage  procured  by  art,  or  force 
of  medicines,  in  contradiftindlion  to  aborfius,  which  is 
natural.  But  the  moderns  know  no  fuch  diftin£lion. 
See  Abortion. 

ABACUS,  among  the  Ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cupboard, 
or  buffet.  See  Beaufet. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  which, 

among  that  people,  fignified  the  fame  thing.  . 

Abacus,  among  the  Mathematicians,  was  a  little  table 
ftrewed  over  with  dud,  on  which  they  drew  their  fchemes 

and  figures.  ' 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  feems  formed  from  the  1  hceni- 

cian  abak,  dujl.  # 

Abacus  Pythagoricus,  a  table  of  numbers,  contrived  for  the 
ready  learning  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  ;  fo  deno¬ 
minated  from  its  inventor,  Pythagoras. 

Hence  alfo,  from  an  agreement  in  point  of  ufe,  the  names 
_  Abacus  and  Abaco  are  ufed,  among  Latin  and  Italian 
writers,  for  an  alphabet,  or  ABL,  &c. 

The  Abacus  Pythagoricus  was,  in  all  probability,  no  other 
than  what  we  call  a  multiplication-table. 

Ludolfus  and  Wolfius  give  us  methods  of  performing 
multiplication  with  the  help  of  the  Abacus  ;  but  they 
are  too  operofe  in  ordinary  cafes  foi  piadlice.  See 
Multiplication.  _  ... 

The  Abacus  for  facilitating  the  operation  of  arithmetic  is 
an  inftrument  almoft  as  ancient,  and  extenfive,  as  the  art 
of  arithmetic  itfelf :  if  it  be  later  than  the  methods  of 
computing  by  the  fingers,  and  by  lapilli,  or  (tones  (which 
obtained  among  the  Egyptians),  it  is  at  lead  much  prior  to 
the  ufe  of  numeral  letters  or  figures,  wrought  with  the 
pen.  Herod,  lib.  i. 

We  find  it  in  ufe,  under  fome  variations,  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Chinefe,  Germans,  French,  &c-  It 
excels  in  point  of  facility,  and  cleanlinefs  of  operation,  as 
working  without  any  ftrokes  or  blots  of  the  pen,  or  wade 
of  paper ;  fome  alfo  give  it  the  preference  in  point  of 
expedition. 

The  Abacus  is  varioufly  contrived ;  that  chiefly  ufed  m 
European  countries,  is  made  by  drawing  any  number  of 
parallel  lines,  at  pleafure,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other, 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  a  calculus,  or  counter. 
Here  a  counter  placed  on  the  firft  or  lowermoft  line  fig¬ 
nifies  1  ;  on  the  fecond,  10  ;  on  the  third,  100  ;  on  the 
fourth,  1000;  on  the  fifth,  10000;  and  fo  on.  In  the 
fpaces  between  the  lines,  the  fame  counters  fignify  half 
of  what  they  fignify  on  the  next  fuperior  line;  viz.  in 
the  fpace  between  the  firft  and  the  fecond  lines,  5  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  fecond  and  third,  50 ;  between  the  third  and 
fourth,  500 ;  and  fo  on.  Thus  the  counters  on  the  Aba¬ 
cus,  in  the  figure  here  fubjoinea,  make  the  fum  of  37392. 
—The  Abacus  is  alfo  divided  crofs-wife  into  areola,  by 
means  whereof  fuDtraflions  are  made.  "Vv  olf.  Lex.  Math, 
p.  1 7 1.  feq. 


The  Grecian  Abacus,  aQofi,  or  counting-board,  was  an  ob¬ 
long  frame,  divided  by  feveral  brafs-wires  ftretched  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  and  mounted  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  little  ivory  balls,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace.  By 
the  arrangement  of  thefe  balls,  diftinguiffiing  the  num¬ 
bers  into  different  claffes,  and  obferving  the  relations  of 
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the  lower  to  the  upper,  all  kinds  of  computation  were 
eafily  performed.  Mahudel,  in  Hilt.  Acad.  R.  Infer, 
t •  iii  p-  390. 

The  Roman  Abacus  was  much  the  fame  with  the  Grecian, 
except  that  inftead  of  firings,  or  wires,  and  beads  in  the 
Roman,  we  find  pins  and  grooves  for  them  to  Aide  in.  It 
is  deferibed  by  feveral  authors;  but  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  defcriptions,  we  fliould  have  had  a  very  obfeure 
idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  reckoning,  had  there  not 
been  figures  of  it  found  among  the  ancient  marbles. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  180. 

The  Chinefe  Abacus  confifls,  like  the  Grecian,  of  feveral 
feries  of  beads  ftrung  on  brafs  wires,  extended  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inflrument,  and  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  crofs  piece  from  fide  to  fide ;  fo  that  in  the 
upper  row  each  firing  has  two  beads,  which  are  each 
reckoned  for  five  \  and  In  the  lower  row,  each  firing  has 
five  beads  of  different  values ;  the  firft  being  reckoned  as 
i  ;  the  fecond,  as  10  ;  the  third,  as  ICO,  Sec.  as  amonf 
Us.  Add,  that  inftead  of  four  pins  for  digits,  or  units, 
in  the  Roman  Abacus,  the  Chinefe  has  five  beads. 

We  have  two  different  figures,  and  defcriptions,' of  the 
Chinefe  Abacus ,  one  given  by  F.  Martinius,  who  had 
lived  many  years  in  China ;  the  other  by  Dr.  Hook,  who 
Copied  it  from  a  Chinefe  didlionary  of  the  court-lan¬ 
guage.  See  Shwan-pan. 

Abacus  logifticus is  a  retfrangled  triangle,  whofefides,  form¬ 
ing  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers  from  I  to  60 ; 
and  ito  area,  the  produtfls  of  each  two  of  the  oppofite 
numbers.  I  his  is  alfo  called  a  canon  y  sexagesimals. 

Abacus  (A  palmuhs ,  in  the  Ancient  ALufic,  denote  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  whereby  the  firings  of  the  polypletSlra,  or  in- 
flruments  of  many  firings,  were  flruck,  with  a  pleftrum 

,  made  of  quills. 

Abacus  harmonicas  is  ufed  by  Kircherfor  the  flrudlure 
and  diipofition  of  the  keys  of  a  mufical  inflrument,  whe¬ 
ther  to  be  touched  with  the  hands  or  the  feet. 

Abacus  Major.  A  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein 
the  ore  is  waffled. 

Abacus,  or  Abaciscus,  in  Architecture,  is  the  upper- 
mofl  member  of  the  capital  of  a  column ;  ferving  as 
a  kind  of  crowning,  both  to  the  capital  and  the  whole 
column. 

Many  of  our  didlionary  writers  very  erroneoufly  make 
ihe  Abacus  to  be  the  capital  itfelf. 

Vitruvius,  and  others  after  him,  who  give  the  hiflory  of 
the  orders,  tell  us,  the  Abacui  was  originally  intended  to 
teprefent  a  fquare  tile  laid  over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a 
bafket.  — An  Athenian  old  woman  happening  to  place  a 
bafket  thus,  covered  over  the  root  of  an  acanthus  ;  that 
plant  fhooting  up  the  following  fpring,  encompafled  the 
bafket  all  around,  till  meeting  with  the  tile,  it  curled 
back  in  a  kind  of  fcroll.  Callimachus,  an  ingenious 
fculptor,  palfing  by,  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  capital  on  this  plan ;  reprefenting  the  tile  by 
the  Abacus,  the  leaves  by  the  volutes,  and  the  bafket  by 
the  vafe,  or  body  of  the  capital.— See  Tab.  Archit.fig.  21. 
There  is  fome  difference  in  the  form  of  the  Abacus  in 
different  orders.  In  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  and  ancient 
Ionic,  it  is  a  flat,  fquare  member,  well  enough  repre¬ 
fenting  its  original  title  ;  whence  the  French  call  it  taillolr, 
trencher.  See  Jig.  24,  IA  27.  See  alfo  Tuscan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic. 

In  the  richer  orders  it  lofes  its  native  form  ;  its  four  fides, 
or  faces,  being  arched  or  cut  inwards,  with  fome  orna¬ 
ment,  as  a  rofe,  or  other  flower,  or  a  fifh’s  tail  in  the 
middle  of  each  arch. -See  fig.  27.  IA  fig.  20.  See  Co¬ 
rinthian  and  Composite. 

But  fome  architefls  take  other  liberties  in  the  Abacus,  both 
in  refpeft  of  its  name,  place,  and  office.  Thus,  in  the 
Tufcan  order,  where  it  is  the  largefl  and  mofl  maflive, 
as  taking  up  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  whole  capi¬ 
tal,  it  is  fometimes  called  the  dye  of  the  capital. — In  the 
Doric  it  is  not  always  the  uppermofl  member  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  a  cymatium  being  frequently  placed  over  it. _ In 

the  Ionic,  fome  make  it  a  perfect  ogee,  and  crown  it 
with  a  fillet. 

The  proportion  of  the  Abacus,  as  deferibed  by  Vitru¬ 
vius,  is,  that  its  diagonal  ( from  corner  to  corner)  be  twice 
its  height :  a  rule  which  the  moderns  make  no  difficulty 
of  difpenfing  with. 

Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  Scamozzi  for  a  concave  moulding 
in  the  capital  of  the  Tufcan  pedeflah 

Abacus  likewife,  in  the  Ancient  Architeflure,  is  ufed  to 
denote  certain  compartments  in  the  incruflation  or  lining 
of  the  walls  of  flate-rooms,  mosaic  pavements,  and  the 
like.  There  were  Abaci  of  marble,  porphyry,  jafper,  ala- 
bafter,  and  even  glafs  ;  fhaped  varioufly,  fquare,  triangu¬ 
lar,  and  the  like. 

AB.ADIR,  in  the  Roman  Theology,  the  (lone  which  Saturn 
fwaliowed,  believing  it  his  new-born  fon  Jupiter,  and 
which  at  length  became  deified,  and  the  objett  of  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip. 
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ABAFl,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  in  fpeaklng  of  tilings 
phiced  or  done,  towards  the  Hern,  or  hinder  part  of  i 
veffel  ;  called  alfo  aft,  and  ftands  oppofite  to  fore.— Thus 
they  fay  a  thing  is  abaft  the  fore-malt,  when  it  is  behind 
it,  or  nearer  the  Hern  than  the  fore-malt  is.  The  poll 

of  the  mailer,  captain,  and  other  officers,  is  abaft  the 
main-malt.  J 

fe™’  !}n.aly,  fPea^«g>  Is  only  the  outfide  ;  abaft 
includes  both  infide  and  out. 

ABAGI  the  fame  thing  with  Abassi,  although  of  differ¬ 
ent  value;  it  is  worth  at  Tefflis,  and  throughout  all 

wlfirT3’  abT  3n  (°!.s.French  money  ;  four  chaouris, 

aT^l  [  ^f°  Ca  Ct  fains>  make  one  Aagi. 

AB  ALIENATION,  from  ab  and  alienarc,  to  alienate,  in  the 
Roman  Law ,  aenotes  a  fpecies  of  alienaiion  ;  whereby 
thole  goods  called  res  mancipi ,  fuch  as  cattle.  Haves,  lands, 
and  pofleffions,  within  the  territory  of  Italy,  were  tranf- 
lerred  to  perfons  legally  capable  thereof,  either  by  a  for- 

AtTa  r Xt$£?£ltl0,.nexu*  or  a  furrender  in  open  court. 

ABALIENAfUS,  alienated  from ,  a  medical  term,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  body,  fignifies  that  the  part  fo  fpokea 
of?  j  111  a, ltate  ^haC  squires  amputation  ;  and  when  ap- 

at?  *  e/enfeS’ c!enotes  t-heir  total  deftrudion. 

A15AINGA,  the  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  illand 
ot  St.  I  homas  give  to  the  fruit  of  their  palm-tree,  which 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  citron,  to  which  it  hears  great  le- 
femblance  ;  as  it  alfo  does  to  the  lemon  externally  :  its 

A  ufed  as  toftoratives.  Sec  Ady. 

ABAPTISION,  or  Abaptista,  is  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  exprefs  the  faw,  terebella,  or  perforating  part  of 
t  e  inflrument,  called  the  trepan  ;  becaufe  it  is  generally 
contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  finking  fud- 
denly  into  the  Ikull,  and  wounding  the  brain,  when  the 
bone  is  cut  through. 

It  is  derived  from  i.he  negative  a,  and  pama,  I  immerse. 
bee  Trepan.  “ 

ABARCA,  an  ancient  kind  of  fiioe  ufed  in  Spain  to  pafs 
the  mountains,  made  of  raw  hides,  and  bound  with  cords, 
which  fecure  them  againll  the  fnow. 

ABAPvNAHAS,  is  a  term  ufed  by  fome  of  the  alchemift?, 
particularly  Zadith,  in  the  Theatrum  Chym.  who  tells  us 

me  as  moon,  or  magnesia. 

ABARTAMEN,  lead. 

ABARTICULATION,  in  Anatomy.  See  Di arthrosis. 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  in  Perfiafor  weighing  pearls  ;  bemo¬ 
an  eighth  part  lighter  than  the  European  carat. 

AnA/oT7AmeAtInie8figni^es  the  ep^epsy.  See  Tinea. 

ABASED,  Abaisse,  in  Lleraldry  is  applied  to  the  vol,  or 
wings  of  eagles.  See.  when  the  tip,  or  angle,  looks  down¬ 
ward  towards  the  point  of  the  fiiieid  ;  or  when  the  wings 
are  Hiut :  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being  fpread, 
with  the  tip  pointing  to  the  chief,  or  the  angles. 

A  chevron,  a  pale,  bend,  Sic.  are  alfo  faid  to  be  abafed, 
when  their  points  terminate  in,  or  below  the  centre  of 
the  Uneld. 

Again,  an  ordinary  is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  below  its 
due  fituation. 

ABASSI,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Perfia,  worth  two  mam- 
moudis,  or  four  chayes  :  the  chaye  being  ellimated  at  nine 
lols  fix  deniers  of  French  money,  makes  the  AbaffiwowA 
thirty-eight  fols ;  feventeen  fols  of  Holland,  or  near 
eighteen  pence  Englilh.  It  derives  its  name  from 
l  chaw  Aobas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom  it  was 
llruck. 


ABAT-CHAUVEE,  a  name  given  in  Poitou,  Angoumois, 
aintonge,  La  Marche,  and  Limofin,  in  France,  to  a  fort 
ol  very  ordinary  wool ;  much  like  that  called  by  the 
French,  paignons ,  and  plures. 

ABATE,  in  Laza,  fignifies  to  throw  down  ;  as,  to  abate  a 
nuuance. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  to  denote  the  aft  of  one  who  ffeps  into 
an  e ltate  void  by  the  death  of  the  Jail  pofl'eflbr,  be¬ 
fore  the  heir  can  enter  ;  and  by  that  means  keeps  him 
out.  r 

Abate  alfo  means  to  defeat  or  overthrow,  on  account  of 
lorne  error  or  exception.  See  Abatement. 

Ae  ate,  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  abate ,  or  take 
down  the  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his  hinder  legs 
to  the  ground  at  once,  and  obferves  the  fame  exadlnd's 
in  all  the  times. 

ABATELEMENT,  ill  Commerce,  (from  the  French  abatlre ) 
a  term  Med  for  a  prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  mer- 
c.iants  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who  will  not  Hand  to 
their  bargains,  or  who  refufe  to  pay  their  debts.  It  is  a 
fentence  of  the  French  eonful,  which  muff  be  taken  off', 

before  they  can  fue  any  perfon  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts. 


ABATEMENT,  in  Heraldry ,  fomething  added  to  a  coat- 
armour,  to  diminifh  its  proper  value  and  dignity,  and 
note  fome  diffionourable  adlion,  or  (lain,  in  the  charadler 
of  the  perfon  who  bears  it.  It  may  be  made  by  reverfion 
or  diminution. 

Pieverfion  is  either  turning  the  whole  efcutcheon  upfide 
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down  ;  or  the  adding  another  efcutcheon,  inverted,  in 
the  former. 

Diminution  is  the  bleiriiffiing  any  part  by  adding  a  (lain, 
or  mark  of  diminution  :  fuch  are  the  delf,  a  point  dexter, 
point  champaign,  a  plain  point,  a  gore  finifter,  and  a 
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guffet.  Sbe  each  under  its  proper  article. 

It  may  be  added,  that  thefe  marks  miift  always  be  either 
tawney  or  murrey ;  otherwife,  inltead  of  diminutions, 
they  become  additions  of  honour. 

The  laft  editor  of  Guillim  difcards  the  whole  notion  of 
Abatements,  as  a  chimaera.  He  alleges  that  no  one  in- 
ftance  is  to  be  met  with  of  fuch  bearing  ;  and  that  it  im¬ 
plies  a  contradiction  to  fuppofe  it.  Arms,  being  injignia 
nobilitatis  IA  honoris ,  cannot  admit  any  mark  of  infamy, 
without  ceafing  to  be  arms,  and  becoming  badges  of  dif- 
grace,  which  all  would  covet  to  lay  afide.  Add, "that  as  no 
hereditary  honour  can  be  actually  dimiriiffied  ;  fo  neither 
can  the  marks  thereof.  Both  indeed  may  bb  forfeited  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  where  the  efcutcheon  is  totally 
reverfed,  to  intimate  a  total  fupprelhon  of  the  honour. 
Some  inftances,  however,  are  produced  to  the  contrary 
by  Columbierc  and  others.  But  thefe,  though  they  may 
fhew  fome  extraordinary  refentments  of  princes  for  of¬ 
fences  committed  in  their  prefence,  do  not  amount  to  a 
proof  of  fuch  cuftom  or  practice;  much  lefs  authorize 
the  being  of  particular  badges  in  the  hands  of  inferior 
officers,  as  kings  at  arms. 

In  a  word,  as  arms  are  rather  the  titles  of  the  dead,  than 
of  the  living,  it  would  feem,  that  they  can  neither  luffer 
diminution  nor  abatement  ;  for  thus  an  equal  indignity 
would  be  put  upon  the  anceftor  and  the  defendant. 
Diminution  therefore  and  abatement ,  can  only  affect  arms 
lately  granted,  and  folely  when  the  perfon  who  obtained 
them  is  yet  alive,  and  has  tarniffied  his  former  glory  by 
his  after  mifbehaviour.  Even  in  this  cafe,  where  abate¬ 
ment  may  properly  take  place,  it  can  only  be  made  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  fome  honourable  badge,  and  not  by  the 
introduction  of  any  degrading  emblem. 

Abatement,  in  Law,  is  the  fruftrating,  or  fetting  afide 
a  fuit,  on  account  of  fome  fault,  either  in  the  matter,  or 
proceeding  thereof.  Thus,  Plea  in 
Abatement,  is  fome  exception  alledged,  either  againft 
the  plaintiff’s  writ,  as  wanting  due  form ;  or  againlt  his 
count  or  declaration,  as  being  inefficient,  or  varying 
from  the  writ,  fpeciality,  or  record;  or  againft  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  either,  as  infufficient;  or  being  before  another 
court ;  or  againft  the  allegations,  as  being  uncertain,  on 
account  of  fome  mifnomer  ;  or  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties  ;  or  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff,  being  a  woman  ; 
to  which  fome  add  difability. — Upon  any  of  thefe  the 
defendant  prays,  that  the  plaintiff’s  writ  or  plaint  'may 
abate,  i.  e.  that  his  fuit  may  ceafe  for  that  time  :  if  it  be 
grunted,  all  writs  and  procefles  muft  begin  de  novo. 

The  death  of  a  plaintiff  did  in  all  cafes  abate  the  writ 
before  judgment,  until  the  ftatute  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  1  j. 
by  which  the  death  neither  of  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant 
fhall  abate  it,  if  the  adfion  might  be  originally  profecuted 
by  and  againft  the  executors  or  adm'iniftrators  of  the 
parties  ;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  plaintiffs  or  defend¬ 
ants,  and  one,  or  more,  die,  the  writ  or  aftion  fhall 
not  abate,  if  the  caufe,  or  a&ion,  furvives  to  the  furviving 
plaintiff,  againft  the  furviving  defendant,  &c.  It  alfo 
denotes  the  irregular  entry  upon  lands. 

Abatement,  in  Commerce.  See  Discount  and  Re 

BATEMF.NT. 

Abatement,  in  the  Cufoms ,  is  an  allowance  made  upon 
the  duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  demanded  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon  oath, 
and  afeertained  by  a  certificate  from  the  furveyor  and 
land-waiter.  1 

ABATIS,  or  Abbatis,  in  Writers  of  the  Barbarous  Age,  de¬ 
notes  an  officer  in  the  {tables,  who  had  the  care  and  di’ftri- 
bution  of  the  provender.  The  name  is  derived  from  Batum 
the  name  of  an  ancient  meafure  of  corn.  Du-Cange  * 

Abatis,  or  Abbatis,  from  the  French  abattre,  to  pull 
down,  in  the  Military  Art,  denotes  a  heap  of  large  trees 
thrown  together  either  lengthways  or  with  boughs  to 
boughs,  and  defigned  to  guard  entrenchments,  to  cover 
the  paffage  of  a  river,  to  obflruft  roads,  & c. 

ABATOR,  in  Law .  See  Abate. 

ABAVI,Abavo,  or  Abavum  ;  a  large  tree  in  Ethiopia, 
which  bears  a  fruit  like  a  gourd. 

ABB,  among  Clothiers,  denotes  the  yarn  of  a  weaver’s  warp 
whence  the  wool  of  which  it  is  made  is  called  abb-wool 

ABBA,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  literally , fig. 
mfies  a  father  ;  and  figuratively  a  fuperior,  reputed  as  a 
father  in  refpe£t  of  age,  dignity,  or  affection. 

It  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  as  a  title  of  honour,  which 
fome  great  men,  it  is  faid,  ftill  retain  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

Abba,  Aba,  or  Anba,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the 
Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches,  as  a  title  which 
the  people  give  their  bifhops. 
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The  bifhops  themfelves  beftow  the  title  abba,  irlore 
eminently,  on  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  people  to  give  him  that  of  Baba,  or  Papa, 
that  is,  grandfather',  a  title  which  he  bore  before  the 
bifhop  of  Rome.  It  is  a  Jewifh  title  of  honour,  given 
to  certain  of  that  clafs  of  Rabbins,  called  rJ  Anaites ; 
and  it  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  by  fome  writers  of  the 
middle  age,  for  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually  called 
ABBOT. 

ABASSEUR,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Winflow  and 
other  French  writers,  to  one  of  the  muffles  of  the  eye, 
called  by  others  the  deprimens  and  humilis ;  and  by  Fa- 
bricius,  the  retius  inferior  :  Cowper,  and  Aibinus,  call 
it  the  deprejfor  oculi ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  quatuor  retti 
ocuh  of  the  laft  author. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of  nuns. 
I  he  Abbefs  has  the  fame  rights  and  authority  over  the 
nuns,  that  the  abbots  regular  have  over  their  monks. 
Her  lex,  indeed,  does  not  allow  her  to  perform  the  lpi- 
ntual  functions  annexed  to  the  priefthood. 

F.  Martene,  in  his  treatifeon  the  rights  of  the  church,  ob- 
ferves,  that  fome  abbeffes  have  formerly  confeffed  their 
nuns.  But  he  adds,-  that  their  exceffive  curiofity  carried 
them  iuch  lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  neceffity  of  check 

mg  if.  J 

St.  Bafil,  in  his  rule,  allows  the  abbefs  to  be  prefent  with 
the  prieft,  at  the  confeffion  of  her  nuns. 

ABBEY,  or  Abby,  a  monaftery,  or  religious  houfe,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot  or 
abbess.  * 

In  our  ancient  ftatutes  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written 

abbathy.  By  3I  H.  VIII.  c.  13.  abbathies  are  given  to 
the  king.  0 

Abbeys  differ  from  priories,  in  that  the  one  are  under 
the  direchon  of  an  abbot,  and  the  other  of  a  prior  :  but 
abbot  and  prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual)  are  much 
the  fame  thing,  and  differ  in  little  but  the  name. 

One  third  of  the  heft  benefices  in  England  were  ancH 
ently,  by  the  pope’s  grant,  appropriated  to  abbeys,  and 
other  religious  houles  ;  which,  upon  their  diffolution  un¬ 
der  king  Henry  VIII.  became  lay-fees.  For  an  eftimate 
of  the  number  and  value  of  religious  houfes,  abolilhed 
and  furrendered  in  this  reign,  fee  Monastery. 
ABBOT,  or  Abb  at,  originally  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
ab,  father,  figmfies  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery  of  monks 
erected  into  an  abbey,  or  prelacy. 

Abbots  were  really  diftinguiffied  from  the  clero-v,  though 
frequently  confounded  with  them,  becaufe'a  decree 
above  laymen.  St.  Jerom,  writing  to  Heliodorus,  fays 
exprefly,  alia  monachorum  ef  caufa,  alia  clericorum. 

In  thole  early  days  the  abbots  were  fubjedt  to  the  bifhops 
and  the  ordinary  paftors.  Their  monufteries  behm  rel 
mote  from  cities,  and  built  in  the  farthefl  folitudes,  they 
bad  no  ffiare  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  went  on 
Sundays  to  the  parifh -church  with  the  reft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  or  if  they  were  too  remote,  a  prieft  was  fent  them 
to  admmifter  the  facraments,  till,  at  length,  they  were 
allowed  to  have  priefts  of  their  own  body.  The  Abbot 
or  archimandrite  himfelf  was  ufually  the  prieft;  but  .his' 
fundion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  Spiritual  affift- 
ance  of  his  monaftery,  and  he  remained  ftill  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  bifhop. 

The  abbots  foon  wore  off  their  former  plainnefs  and  fim-' 
pherty,  and  endeavoured  to  be  independent  of  the  bi- 
ffiops,  which  occafioned  fome  fevere  laws  to  be  made 
againft  them  at  the  council  at  Chalcedon  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  in  time,  many  of  them  carried  the  point  of  in¬ 
dependency,  and  got  the  appellation  of  lord,  with  other 
badges  of  the  epifeopate,  particularly  of  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  fpecies  and  diftinftions  of  abbots :  mi¬ 
tred,  and  not  mitred ;  croziered,  and  not  croziercd ;  oecume¬ 
nical  abbots ,  cardinal  abbots,  tAc. 

Abbots,  Mitred,  were  thofe  privileged  to  wear  the  mitre  - 
and  alfo  allowed  a  full  epifcopal  authority  within  their 
feveral  precinas.— Among  us,  thefe  were  alfo  called 
abbots  fovercign,  and  abbots  general ;  and  they  were  lords 
of  parliament.  Of  thefe  Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons 
twentv-feven  in  England,  befuie  two  mitred  priors. 

The  reft,  who  were  not  mitred ,  were  fubjea  to  the  dio¬ 
cesan. 

Abbots,  Croziercd,  are  thofe  who  bear  the  crozier  or 
paftoral  ltaff.  ’ 

Abbots  were  likewife  diftinguiffied  into  abbots  eletfive ,  and 
abbots  prefentativc but  are  now  chiefly  diftinguiffied’  into 
regular  and  commendatory. 

Abbots,  Regular,  are  real  monks,  or  religious,  who  have 
taken  the  vows,  and  wear  the  habit,  of  the  order. 

Such  are  all  ^orjprelumed  to  be ;  it  being  exprefly  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  canons,  that  none  but  a  monk  have  the  com¬ 
mand  over  monks.— But,  in  faft,  it  is  found  far  other- 
wife  ;  m  France,  as  it  is  faid,  there  are  now  hut  fix  re¬ 
gular  abbeys. 

Abbots  in  commendam,  are  feculars;  though  they  have  un¬ 
dergone 
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dergone  the  tonfure,  and  are  obliged,  by  their  bulls,  to 
take  orders  when  they  come  of  age. 

Though  the  term  commendam  infinuates,  that  they  have 
only  the  adminiftration  of  their  abbeys  for  a  time  •,  yet  do 
they  hold,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  them  for  ever,  as  well 
as  the  regular  abbots. 

Their  bulls  give  them  a  full  power  tarn  in  [piritualibus 
quam  in  temporalibus  ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  commen¬ 
datory  abbots  do  not  perform  any  fpiritual  offices  ;  nor 
have  they  any  fpiritual  jurifdiCtion  over  their  monks.  So 
that  the  phrafe  in  /piritualibus,  is  rather  fomething  of  the 
Roman  ftyle,  than  a  reality. 

The  ceremony  whereby  abbots  are  created,  is  properly 
called  benediction  ;  or  fometimes,  though  abufively,  con- 
fecration. 

It  anciently  confided  in  clothing  him  witn  the  habit 

,  called  cuculla,  a  cowl ;  putting  the  paftoral  ftaff  in  his 
hand,  and  the  (hoes  called  peddles ,  or  pedules,  on  his  feet. 
Thefe  particulars  we  learn  from  the  Ordo  Romanus  of 
Theodore,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title,  which  has  been  given  to  certain  bi- 
Ihops,  becaufe  their  fees  had  originally  been  abbeys; 
and  they  were  even  elected  by  the  monks :  fuch  are  thofe 
of  Catanea  and  MontreaLnrSicily. 

Abbot  is  alfo  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  the  fupe- 
riors  or  generals  of  fome  congregations  of  regular  ca¬ 
nons  ;  as  thatof  St.  Genevieve  atParis. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title  borne  by  feveral  magiflFates,  and  other 
lay-perfons  -—Among  the  Genoefe,  one  of  their  principal 
magiftrates  was  called  the  abbot  of  the  people. 

In  France,  particularly  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
there  were  feveral  lords  and  courtiers,  who  having  the 
fuperintendency  of  certain  abbeys  committed  to  them, 
were  ftyled  abbacomitcs ,  or  abbey-counts. 

ABBREVIA  TION,  or  Abbreviature,  a  contraction  of 
a  word,  or  paflage ;  made  by  dropping  fome  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  or  by  fubftituting  certain  marks,  or  characters,  in 

Lawyers, phyficians,  &c.  ufe  abundance  of  abbreviatures  ; 
partly  for  the  fake  of  expedition,  and  partly  for  that  of 
myftery.— A  lift  of  the  principal  abbreviatures ,  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  arts  and  faculties,  fee  under  Character. 

Of  all  people,  the  Rabbin^  are  the  mod  remarkable  for  this 
practice  :  fo  that  their  writings  are  unintelligible,  without 
^explanation  of  the  Hebrew  abbreviatures.  The  Jewifh 
authors  and  ccpyifts  do  not  content  themfelves  to  abbreviate 
words,  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  by  retrenching  fome  of 
the  letters,  or  fyllables  thereof ;  but  they  frequently  take 
away  all  except  the  initial  letters.  Thus,  Hands  for  rabbi, 
and  vS'  for  or  10#,  according  to  the  place  it 

in  found  in. 

But  Thill  farther,  they  frequently  take  the  initial  letters 
of  feveral  fucceeding  words,  join  them  together,  and 
adding  vowels  to  them,  make  a  barbarous  fort  of  word, 
representative  of  all  the  words  thus  abridged.  Thus, 
Rabbi  Schelcmoh  Jar  chi ,  in  the  jargon  of  Hebrew  abbre¬ 
viatures,  is  called  Raj! ;  and  Rabbi  Mofes  ben  Maiemon,  is 
Rambam.  Mercerus,  David  de  Pomis,  Schindler,  Bux 
torf  &c.  have  given  explications  of  fuch  abbreviatures. 

_ j’he  moft  copious  collection  of  Roman  abbreviatures , 

is  that  of  Sertorius  Urfatus :  Sertorii  Urfati,  equitis,  dc 
notis  Romanorum  commentarius.  _ 

ABBRE  VIATOR  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  othcer 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  appointed  as  affrftant  to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  -for  drawing  up  the  pope’s  briefs,  and  re¬ 
ducing  petitions,  when  granted  by  the  pontiff,  into  pro¬ 
per  form,  for  being  converted  into  bulls.  _ 

The  Abbrcviators  are  fuppofed  by  Ciampini,  t:obe  the  fuc- 
ceftors  either  of  the  cancellarii  in  the  imperial  houfhold, 
or  of  the  feven  notarii,  faid  to  have  been  placed  by  pope 
Clement  I.  in  the  feven  quarters  of  Rome,  to  write 
down  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  within  their  feveral  diftrifts. 
They  are  faid  to  have  taken  their  name,  either  from  their 
writing  the  brevia,  brief s,  or  ihorter epiftlesof  the  popes; 
or  from  their  making  ufe  of  notes,  or  abbreviations  in 
writing.  The  latter  opinion  may  feem  the  more  proba¬ 
ble,  becaufe  the  name  is  fometimes  ufed  by  writers  of  the 
fixth  age,  as  fynonymous  with  notarii  or  breviatores. 

The  abbreviates  at  prefent  make  a  college  of  feventy-two 
perfons,  divided  into  two  ranks  ;  one  called  Abbreviates 
de  purco  niajore,  who  are  twelve  in  number,  all  prelates  ; 
the  other,  abbreviatores  de  parco  minorc,  called  alfo  exami- 
n  , tores,  who  may  be  laymen.  Ciampini  has  two  volumes 
on  ths  institution*  office*  privileges,  ceremonies,  &c.  of 


the  abbreviators. 

ABBRtyiATORS  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
an  ancient  literarv  academy,  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  compofed  of  the 
chief  men  of  letters  of  the  age,  as  Pomp.  Laetus,  Platina, 
Pontanus,  Sann.azarius,  Sabellicus,  & c.  who,  by  the  rules 
of  the  lociety,  changed  their  names  at  their  admiffion, 
for  thofe  of  fome  ancient  Greek  or  Roman ;  but  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  an  academy  is  very  doubtful, 
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ABBREUVOIR,  in  Mafanry,  the  joint,  or  juncture  of  two 
(tones ;  or  the  interftice  or  fpace  left  between  them,  and 
filled  up  with  mortar. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  denotes  a  watering- 
place; 

ABCEDARY,  Abcedarian,  or  Abecedarian,  is  fome¬ 
times  applied  to  compofitions  whole  parts  are  dilpofed  in 
the  orders  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  this  fenfe  abcedarian  is  fynonymous  with  alphabetical. — 
Thus  we  meet  with  abcedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  pray¬ 
ers,  and  the  like;  chiefly  among  Hebrew  writers  ;  which 
makes  it  probable  they  were  the  inventors  of  this  fpecies 
of  wit. 

ABDALS,  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  a  kind  of  faints  fup* 
pofed  to  be  infpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The  word 
comes,  perhaps,  from  the  Arabic,  abdallah ,  the  fervant 
of  God. —  (  he  Perfians  call  them  devanch  khoda,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Latins  way  of  fpeaking  of  their  prophets  and 
fibyls,  q.  d  furentes  Deo,  raging  with  the  God. 

The  Abdals  ar'e  often  carried  by  excefs  of  zeal,  efpecially 
in  the  Indies,  to  run  about  the  ftreets,  and  kill  all  they 
meet  of  a  different  religion.  1  he  Englifh  Tailors  call 
this  running  a  muk ,  from  the  name  of  the  inftrument,  a 
fort  of  poignard,  employed  on  this  occafion.  D  Herbel. 
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ABDEL  AVI,  an  Egyptian  plant  very  like  a  melon,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  more  oblong,  and  acute  at  the  extre 
mities. 

ABDES T,  among  the  Mahometans ,  a  peculiar  manner  of 
wafhing,  before  prayer,  entering  the  mofque,  or  reading 
the  Alcoran  ;  practifed  with  fome  difference  both  by 
Turks  and  Perfians.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Perfian  ab,  water,  and  dejl,  hand. 

ABDICARIA  propojitio,  in  Logic,  is  ufed  for  a  negative 
propofition. 

ABD1CA LION,  Abdicatio,  derived  from  abdicare ,  to 
renounce,  the  act  whereby  a  magiftrate,  or  perfon  in 
office,  renounces,  and  gives  up  the  fame,  before  the  legal 
term  of  fervice  is  expired. 

Abdication  is  frequently  confounded  with  refignation',  but, 
ftri£lly  fpeaking,  there  is  a  difference:  abdication  being 
done  purely  and  fimply  ;  whereas  refignation  is  done  in 
favour  of  fome  third  perfon. 

In  this  fenfe,  Diocletian  is  faid  to  have  abdicated  the 
crown;  but  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  refigned  it.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  England  voted  king  James’s  violation  of  tne 
laws,  and  his  quitting  the  kingdom,  without  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  due  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  his  abfence, 
to  import  an  abdication  of  the  crown.  ”T  he  lords  would 
have  had  the  word  defertion  made  ufe  of ;  but  the  com¬ 
mons  thought  it  was  not  comprehenfive  enough,  becaufe 
the  king  might  then  have  the  liberty  of  returning. 

The  Scots  called  it  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  from  the 
verb foris-facio. 

Abdication,  among  Roman  Writers,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  for  the  act  whereby  a  father  difearded  or  difclaimed 
hisfon,  and  expelled  him  the  family. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  the  Greek 
a-TOxupu^if,  and  the  Latina  familia  alienatio,  or  fometimes 
ablcgatio,  and  negatio  ;  and  {lands  oppofed  to  adoption. — 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  exhaeredatio,  or  difinberiting, 
in  that  the  former  was  done  in  the  father’s  life-time,  the 
latter  by  will  at  his  death  :  fo  that  whoever  was  abdicated , 
was  alfo  difinherited,  but  not  vice  verfa. 

ABDITCE  Gaufee,  are  the  fecret  or  remote  caufes  of  dif- 
tempers,  which  phyficians  of  the  dogmatic,  or  rational 
feet,  affirmed,  were  neceffary  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  a  right  method  of  cure 
ABDOMEN,  in  Anatomy,  the  belly,  or  lower  venter ;  or 
that  part  of  the  body  comprehended  between  the  thorax 
and  the  hips. 

The  word  is  derived  from  abdere,  to  hide. 

Anatomifts  ufually  divide  the  body  into  three  regions, 
or  venters :  the  head,  the  thorax  or  bread,  and  the  ab¬ 
domen,  which  makes  the  loweft  part  of  the  trunk  ;  being 
terminated  by  the  diaphragm  above,  and  by  the  inguen  or 
pubis  below. 

The  abdomen  is  lined  internally  with  a  thin,  foft  mem¬ 
brane,  which  inverting  all  the  vifeera  above  mentioned, 
contains  and  keeps  them  in  their  place  :  this  is  called  the 
peritonaeum:  upon  a  rupture  or  dilatation  whereof, 
they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  form  thofe  tumours  called 
HERNIA. 

It  is  covered  and  defended  with  five  pair  of  mufcles ; 
which  not  only  defend  the  vifeera,  but,  by  their  alter¬ 
nate  relaxations,  and  contractions  in  refpiration,  pro¬ 
mote  the  aCtion  of  digeftion,  and  the  extrufion  of  the 
faces  and  urine.  By  their  contraction,  the  cavity  of  the 
I  abdomen  is  rtraitened,  and  the  defeent  of  the  contents  of 
the  vifeera  through  the  inteftines  is  promoted.  1  hey  are 
the  proper  antagonifts  to  the  fphi inters  of  the  anus  and 
bladder,  and  forcibly  expel  the  excrements  of  thofe  parts, 

as  alfo  the  foetus  in  parturition* 
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Thefe  mufcles  are  the  o b l I qu I defcendentes and afcendentes, 
the  rectus  tranfvcr falls  and  pyramidalis.  See  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  veins,  arteries,  and  mufcles,  & c.  of  the 
abdomen ,  under  their  refpeftive  names. 

The  abdomen  is  fubdivided  into  lefler  regions,  or  cavities ; 
of  which  three  are  anterior ;  the  uppermoft,  called  the 
epigaftric,  commences  from  the  diaphragm  and  cartilage 
enjiformis,  and  terminates  two  fingers  breadth  above  the 
navel ;  the  fecond,  called  the  umbilical,  begins  where  the 
former  ends,  and  terminates  two  fingers  breadth  below 
the  navel  ;  the  third,  called  the  hypogaftric,  defeends  as 
low  as  the  os  pubis.  Each  of  thefe  fubdivifions  the  more 
accurate  writers  divide  farther  into  three  parts  ;  a  middle 
and  two-  lateral  ones,  called  the  hypochondria.  The 
middle  part  of  the  umbilical  is  called  the  umbilicus ,  or 
navel  ;  and  its  latetal  parts  the  lumbi ,  or  loins  :  the 
middle  of  the  hypogaftric  is  called  the  hypsg  astrium  ; 
and  its  fides  the  ilia,  or  flanks.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  pubes,  groin,  ischiatic  region,  and  pe¬ 
rineum,  fometimes  called  the  lumbar  region. 

There  is  but  one  pofterior  region,  called  regio  lumbaris , 
which  is  the  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen ,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  that  fpace  which  reaches  from  the  loweft  ribs  on 
each  fide,  and  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back  to  the  os  fa- 
crum ,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  os  ilium.  Au¬ 
thors  however  are  not  agreed  whether  the  hind  part  be 
propeily  included  in  the  abdomen ,  which  fome  reftrain  to 
the  anterior,  or  fore-part  only. 

A’E'DOM.f.^fiifeafesofthe,  are  inflammations,  abfeeffes,  fchirri, 
indurations,  inflations,  fpafms,  &c.  Hence  the  abdomen 
becomes  the  feat  of  divers  operations ;  as  perforations, 
futures,  fetlions,  &c. 

Abdomen,  ’wounds  of  the,  may  be  confidered  as  of  fourkinds  : 

1.  Such  as  affect  the  integuments  only. 

2.  Such  as  afle£t  the  mufcles,  together  with  the  integu¬ 
ments,  without  penetrating  th e  pcritonccum. 

3.  Such  as  with  the  integuments  penetrate  into  the  ca¬ 
vity,  without  wounding  any  of  its  contents. 

4.  Such  as  penetrating  into  the  cavity,  wound  fome  or 
other  of  its  contents. 

The  firft  fort,  or  fuperficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen ,  are 
not  efteemed  dangerous,  and  require  no  treatment  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  wounds.  However  Arcaeus  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  4.)  and  Vigo  (lib.  iii.  cap.  1 1.)  agree  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  thofe  more  liable  to  bad  accidents,  which  are  receivec 
within  two  or  three  fingers  breadth  of  the  navel. 

The  fecond  fort  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  two  laft  by 
the  probe  ;  for  if  the  patient  is  carefully  placed  in  the 
fituation  he  was  in  when  the  wound  was  given,  and  the 
probe  be  introduced,  it  will  generally  pafs  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen,  if  the  peritonaeum  is  perforated-  An¬ 
other  way  of  diftinguifhing  thefe  wounds  is  by  injediing 
warm  water  into  them  ;  and  if  it  returns  immediately, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  wound  to  be  only  mufcular ; 
but  if  any  confiderable  quantity  remain  in  the  wound,  the 
cavity  is  certainly  penetrated.  If  the  wound  is  large,  great 
Ikill  is  required  in  the  furgeon,  efpecially  if  it  is  made  in  a 
tranfverfe,  or  oblique  direction ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  future 
is  neceffary,  to  keep  the  gaping  lips  of  the  wound  toge¬ 
ther.  Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  to  preferve  the  in- 
teftines  and  peritoneum  in  their  natural  fituation,  the 
wound  is  to  be  dreffed  with  vulnerary  balfams,  and  an 
adhefive  plafter  ;  the  patient  muft  alfobe  enjoined  abfti- 
nence,  muft  have  reft,  and  his  bowels  muft- be  kept  open. 

In  wounds  of  the  abdomen ,  that  penetrate  into  its  cavity, 
the  furgeon  is  firft  to  examine  very  carefully,  whether 
any  of  its  contents  partake  of  the  injury.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe,  if  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
weaknefs,  haemorrhage,  pain,  fever,  &c.  jf  on  laying  the 
patient  upon  the  wounded  fide,  there  is  no  difeharge  of 
chyle,  gall,  excrement,  or  urine  ;  if  milk  being  injeded 
warm,  returns  without  any  alteration  in  its  colour;  if  the 
inflifting  inftrument  has  not  been  very  fharp  ;  and  laftly, 
if  there  is  no  vomiting  or  difeharge  of  blood  by  the  mouth, 
ftool,  or  urine,  nor  fwelling  or  hardnefs  of  the  belly. 

We  have  fome  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  hydropical 
tumours  of  the  abdomen ,  in  the  Medical  Eflays  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  vol.  v.  art.  59. 

There  is  a  finus  on  each  fide  of  the  cartilago  xiphoidcs, 
between  the  mufcles  called  refti  and  tranfver falls,  into 
which  on  the  left  fide,  by  violent  vomiting,  the  ftomach 
is  fometimes  ruptured.  This  occafions  exceflive  pain, 
which  is  greater  when  the  patient  is  up,  and  fufpended 
by  his  lying  in  a  horizontal  pofture  ;  this  circumftance 
is  the  pathognomic  fign  of  the  difeafe,  to  remove  which, 
in  cafe  of  its  continuing  obftinate,  the  place  muft  be  laid 
open,  and  the  rupture  reduced  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

ABDOMIN  ALES,  ill  the  Linnean  Sy/lem  of  Ichthyology ,  an 
order  of  fish,  having  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind  the 
pedoral  in  the  abdomen,  and  comprehending  17  genera 
and  1 17  fpecies. 

ABDUCENS  labiorum,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Spi- 
gelius  to  a  mufcle,  which  he  alfo  calls  the  fecundus  ad  later  a 


trahens.  This  is  the  levator  anguli  oris  of  AlbinuS,  and 
the  caninus  or  elevator  Labiorum  communis  of  others 
abducent,  in  Anatomy.  See  Abductor. 
ABDUCTION,  in  Logic,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  by  the 
Greeks  called  apagoge  ;  wherein  the  greater  extreme  is 
•evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not 
fo  evidently  in  the  lefler  extreme  as  not  to  require  fome 
farther  medium,  or  proof,  to  make  it  appear. 

It  is  called  abdutlion ,  from  ab,from  ;  and  duccre ,  to  draw  • 
becaufe  from  the  conclufion,  it  draws  us  on  to  prove  the 
propofition  affumed. 

Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  *  All  whom  God  abfolves  are 
*  free  of  fin  ;  but  God  abfolves  all  who  are  in  Chrifi  : 
‘  therefore,  all  who  are  in  Chrift  are  free  of  fin  ’  The 
major  is  evident ;  but  the  minor,  or  affumption,  is  not  fo 
without  fome  other  propofition  to  prove  it;  as,  ‘  God 
‘  received  fatisfaftion  for  fin  by  the  fuffering  of  Jefus 
‘  Chrift/ 

Abduction,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a  fpecies  of  fracture, 
wherein  the  bone  near  the  joint  is  fo  divided  tranfverfely, 
that  the  extremities  recede  from  each  other. 
ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  feveral  mufcles,  whofe  a&ion  is  the  withdrawing, 
opening,  or  pulling  back,  the  parts  they  are  fixed  to. 

The  name  is  compounded  of  ab,  from  ;  and  duccre ,  to 
draw. —  I  heir  antagonifts  are  called  Adductores. 
Abductor  auricularis,  or  of  the  little  finger,  arifesfrom  the 
annular  ligament,  and  the  third  and  fourth  bones  of  the 
carpus  in  the  fecond  rank  ;  and  is  inferted  externally  into 
the  firft  bone  of  the  little  finger  :  it  ferves  to  draw  that 
finger  from  the  reft,  and  alfo  to  bend  it  a  little. — See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Myol.)yfj-.  2.  n.  23. 

In  fome  fubjedls  it  appears  divided  into  two  or  three  muf¬ 
cles,  confifting  of  fo  many  different  feries  of  fibres. 
Abductor  indicis,  or  of  the  fore-finger,  arifes  fromthe  infide 
of  the  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  is  inferted  into  the  firft 
bone  of  the  fore-finger,  which  it  draws  from  the  reft  to¬ 
wards  the  thumb  — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig.  1.  n.  32. 
A  fig.  6.  n.  24.  &  fig.  1-  n  8. 

Abductor  minimi  digit i  mantis.  See  Abductor  auricu- 
laris. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis,  or  of  the  little-toe,  arifes  from 
the  outfide  of  the  os  calcis,  near  the  exterior  bone  of  the 
metatarfus,  and  is  inferted  laterally  into  the  outfide  of  (be 

fecond  bone  of  that  toe,  which  it  pulls  from  the  reft. _ _ 

See  fig.  1.  n.  74.  A  fig.  6.  n.  45. 

Abductor  oculi,  or  of  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  four  redli,  or 
ftraight  mufcles,  arifing  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
and  fpread  over  the  firft  proper  tunic ;  ferving  to  draw 
the  eye  towards  the  outer  canthus. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus,  called  alfo  thenar ,  fprings  from 
the  annular  ligament  and  firft  bone  of  the  carpus ;  from 
whence  palling  to  the  thumb,  it  makes  that  flelhy  body 
called  mans  lunce :  it  draws  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 
— -S tc  fig.  1.  n.  31.  A  fig.  2 .n.  21.  A  fig.  6.  n.  25.  A 

fig-1- 

Abductor  Angus pollicis,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Albi- 
nus  to  a  mulcle  of  the  hand  called  by  Winflow,  Cowper, 
and  others,  extensor  primus  pollicis. 

Abductor  o/fs  metacarpi  digiti  minimi,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  by  Aibinus  to  a  mufcle  of  the  hand  called  by  Winf¬ 
low,  and  fome  others,  the  mctacarpialis,  and  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  writers,  by  names  but  badly  expreffmg  its  na¬ 
ture  or  ufes.  Riolanus  calls  it  pars  hypothenaris  parvi  di¬ 
giti-,  and  Spigelius,  inter offeus  ultimo  off  metacarpii,  parte 
manus  externa ,  adherens.  Cowper  calls  it  the  abduftor  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti-,  and  Douglas,  the  flexor  primi  internodii  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis,  or  of  the  great  toe,  fprings  from 
the  infide  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  greater  os  cuneiforme  ; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  exterior  os  fefamoi- 
deum  pollicis-,  it  ferves  to  draw  the  great  toe  from  the 
reft. — See  fig.  1.  n.  72.  A  fig.  2.  n.  52. 

Some  anatomifts  likewife  rekon  four  abduflors  of  the 
thigh.  Abductor  femoris,  primus,  fecundus,  tertius , 
et  quartus.  The  ufe  of  thefe  four  mufcles  is  to  adduce, 
or  move  the  thigh-bone,  according  to  their  different  di¬ 
rections. 

ABECEDARIAN.  See  Abcedary. 

ABEL-TREE,  or  Abele-tree,  a  fpecies  of  poplar,  with 
large  leaves.  This  tree  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  and  alfo  by  fuckers.  Many  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  planting  it  in  boggy  foils,  where  few 
other  trees  will  thrive.  The  wood  of  it  is  ufeful  for 
flooring  or  wainfeoting  rooms  ;  and  it  is  preferred  for 
turnery-ware  to  any  other,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
whitenefs.  The  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  infomuch  that 
it  will  yield  fhoots  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  in  a 
year,  renders  it  eligible  in  plantations  that  are  defigned 
for  (hade  or  fhelter. 

ABELIANS,  Abelonians,  or  Abeloites,  a  fetft  in 
Africa,  not  far  from  Hippo,  whofe  diftinguifhing  tenec 
and  pra&ice  was  to  marry,  and  yet  live  with  their  wives 

in 
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in  a  profeffed  abftinence,  without  having  any  carnal  com¬ 
merce  together,  i  Cor.  vii.  29.  The  learned  have  taken 
great  pains  to  afcertain  the  principle  they  went  upon, 
and  the  reafon  of  their  denomination,  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe.  But,  in  effed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  they  took 
their  name  from  Abel  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe, 
like  that  patriarch,  they  had  no  ilfue  ;  not  that  he  lived 
in  continence  after  marriage  ;  but  becaufe  he  was  killed 
before  he  had  married. 

ABEL1CEA,  the  name  of  a  very  tall  tree,  growing  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Crete,  called  alfo  santaluj  adult erina ,  and 

PSEUDOSANTALUM. 

ABELMOLUCH,  a  fpecies  of  the  ricinus,  or  Palma 
Chrifli. 

ABELMOSCH,  or  Abelmusk,  the  mufk-feed ;  a  fmall 
odoriferous  feed  brought  from  Egypt,  chiefly  ufed  in 
perfumes.  The  beft  comes  from  Martinico. 
ABELOITES,  ?  Q  , 

ABELONIANS,  J  See  AbeliaNs* 


ABENEL  Gauby,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  or  third  mag¬ 
nitude,  in  the  fouth  fcale  of  the  conftellation  Libra. 

ABEREMURDER,  Aberemurdrum,  in  Ancient  Law- 
Books,  denotes  murder  that  has  been  proved,  or  made 
appear  by  a  judiciary  procefs. 

The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon  ;  compounded  of  cberc,  proved 
or  clear  ;  and  morth ,  killing  or  homicide 
In  this  fenfe,  aberemurder ,  called  alfo  eberemurder, amounts 
to  the  fame  with  probatum  murdrum ,  or  murder  which 
needed  proof ;  and  Hands  oppofed  to  open  murder, 
which  was  murder  fufficiently  known  by  the  notoriety 
of  the  fad. 

Lambard  explains  aberemurder  by  man'feftum  murdrum  ; 
and  Spelman,  by  cades  manifejia :  others  by  apertum 
murdrum. 

Aberemurdrum  was  one  of  thofe  crimes  which  could  not 
be  expiated  by  money,  as  moll  others  might  be. 

ABERRA  riON,  in  Ajlronomy ,  an  apparent  motion  in  the 
fixed  ftars,  occafioned  by  the  progreffive  motion  of  light  : 
the  theory  of  which  is  explained  by  Dr.  Bradley.  For 
an  account  of  which,  fee  Light. 

Aberration,  in  Medicine ,  fignifies  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

Aberration,  in  Optics ,  is  ufed  to  denote  that  error  or  de¬ 
viation  of  the  rays  of  light,  when  inflected  by  a  lens  or 
fpeculum,  whereby  they  are  hindered  from  meeting  or 
uniting  in  the  fame  point,  called  the  geometrical  focus ; 
it  is  either  lateral  or  longitudinal.  The  lateral  aberration 
is  meafured  by  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fpecu¬ 
lum,  produced  from  the  focus,  to  meet  the  reflected  or 
refraded  ray  :  the  longitudinal  aberration  is  the  diftance 
of  the  focus  from  the  point  in  which  the  fame  ray  inter- 
feds  the  axis.  If  the  focal  diftance  of  any  lenfes  be 
given,  their  apertures  be  fmall,  and  the  incident  rays 
homogeneous  and  parallel,  the  longitudinal  aberrations 
will  be  as  the  fquares,  and  the  lateral  aberrations  as  the 
cubes  of  the  linear  apertures. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  aberration ,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  different  caufes:  one  arifing  from  the  figure  of  the 
glafs  or  fpeculum  5  the  other  from  the  unequal  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  aber¬ 
ration  is  fometimes  called  the  Newtonian,  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor.  The  former  fpecies  of  aberration  is  al¬ 
together  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the  latter  ;  info- 
much  that  if  the  objed-glafs  of  a  telefcope  be  plano¬ 
convex,  and  the  plane  fide  be  turned  toward  the  objed, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  fphere,  to  which  the  convex 
fide  of  .the  glafs  is  ground,  be  100  feet,  the  femidia- 
meter  of  the  aperture  be  two  inches,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  out  of  glafs  into  air  be  to  that  of  re- 
fradion  as  20  to  31  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  aber¬ 


rations  will  in  this  cafe  be  only 
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inch.  But  the  diameter  of  the  little  circle,  through 
which  the  fame  rays  are  fcattered  by  unequal  refrangi- 
bility,  will  be  about  the  55th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
aperture  of  the  objed-glafs,  which  is  here  four  inches  ; 
and  therefore  the  error  arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure 
of  the  glafs  is  to  the  error  arifing  from  the  different  re- 

frangibility  of  the.  rays,  as  72^~o  to  that  is,  as 

1  to  5449.  See  Newton’s  Optics,  p.  83,  or  Smith’s 
Optics,  book  ii.  cap.  6,  where  this  propofition  is  de- 
monftrated. 

In  confequence  of  this  difeovery,  and  the  apprehen- 
fion,  that  equal  refradions  mull  produce  equal  divergen¬ 
cies  in  every  fort  of  medium,  it  was  imagined,  that  all 
fpherical  objed-glaffes  of  telefcopes  would  be  equally 
aifeded  by  the  different  refrangibility  of  light,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  aperture,  of  whatever  materials  they 
were  conftruded;  and  therefore,  that  the  only  improve¬ 
ment  of  which  refrading  telefcopes  were  capable,  was 
-  that  of  increafing  their  length.  On  this  account  Sir 
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Ifaac  Newton,  and  others  after  him,  defpalring  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  manufadure  and  ufe  of  refrading  lenfes,  di- 
reded  their  chief  attention  to  the  conftrudion  of  refled- 
lng  telefcopes.  However,  in  1747,  M.  Euler  applied 
hmifdf  to  the  fubjed  of  refradion,  and,  purfuing  a 
hint  fuggefted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  formed  a  fcheme  of 
making  objed-glafl'es  with  two  lenfes  of  glafs,  inclofing 
water  between  them;  hoping,  that  by  conftruding  them 
of  different  materials,  the  refradions  would  balance  one 
another,  and  prevent  the  ufual  aberration.  Mr.  Dollord 
examined  this  fcheme,  and  found,  that  Mr.  Euler’s  prin¬ 
ciples  were  unfatisfadory.  M.  Clairaut  likewife  con¬ 
curred  in  opinion,  that  his  fpeculations  were  more  inge¬ 
nious  than  ufeful.  8 

This  controverfy,  which  promifed  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance  in  the  fcience  of  optics,  engaged  the  attention  of 
M.  Klingenftierna  of  Sweden,  and  induced  him  care¬ 
fully  to  examine  the  eighth  experiment  in  the  fecond 
part  of  Newton’s  Optics,  with  the  conclufions  which  he 
draws  from  it.  He  found,  that  the  rays  of  light,  in  the 
circumftances  -there  fuppofed,  did  not  lofe  their  colour, 
as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  imagined.  This  hint  of  the  Swedifli 
philofopher  led  Mr.  Dollond  to  re-examine  the  fame  ex- 
periment ;  and  it  appeared,  after  accurate  trials,  that 
different  fubftances  made  the  light  to  diverge  very  differ¬ 
ently  in  proportion  to  their  general  refradive  power- 
therefore  in  the  year  1757  he  procured  wedges  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  glafs,  and  applied  them  together,  fo  that 
the  refradions  might  be  made  in  contrary  diredions,  in 
order  to  difeover,  whether  the  refradion  and  divergency 
of  colours  would  vanifh  together.  The  refult  of  his  firft 
trials  encouraged  him  to  perfevere  ;  for  he  difeovered  a 
difference  far  beyond  his  hopes  in  the  refradive  qualities 
of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  with  refped  to  their  diver¬ 
gency  of  colours.  The  Venice  glafs,  and  the  Englifh 
crown  glafs  were  found  to  be  nearly  allied  in  this  re¬ 
fped  ;  the  common  Englifh  plate  glafs  made  the  light 
diverge  more,  and  the  Englifh  flint  glafs  mod  of  all 
Without  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  this  difference,  be 
proceeded  to  adapt  wedges  of  crown  glafs,  and  of  white 
flint  glafs,  ground  to  different  angles,  to  each  other,  fo 
as  to  refrad  in  contrary  diredions  ;  and  the  refraded 
light  was  entirely  free  from  colours.  Having  meafured 
the  refradions  of  each  wedge,  he  found  that  of  the 
white  glafs  to  be  to  that  of  the  crown-glafs  nearly  as  two 
to  three:  and  he  deduced  this  general  concluficn,  that 
any  two  wedges,  made  in  this  proportion,  and  applied 
together  lo  as  to  refrad  in  contrary  diredions,  would  re¬ 
frad  the  light  without  any  aberration  of  the  rays. 

Mr.  Dollcnd’s  next  objed  was  to  make  fimilar  trials  with 
fpherical  glaffes  of  different  materials  ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  refradion  of  light  in  contrary  diredions,  one 
muft  be  concave,  and  the  other  convex  ;  the  latter,  which 
was  to  lefiad  the  moft,  that  the  rays  might  converge  to 
a  real  focus,  was  made  of  crown  glafs,  and  the  former 
of  white  flint"  glafs ;  and,  the  refradions  of  fpherical 
glafles  being  an  inverfe  ratio  of  their  focal  diftances 
it  was  neceffary,  that  the  focal  diftances  of  the  two 
glaffes  fliould  be  inverfely  as  the  ratios  of  the  refradions 
of  the  wedges;  for,  being  thus  proportioned,  every  ray 
of  light  that  paffes  through  this  combined  glafs,  at  any 
diftance  from  its  axis,  will  conftantly  be  refraded,  by 
the  difference  between  two  contrary  refradions,  in  the 
proportion  required  ;  and  therefore  the  different  refran¬ 
gibility  of  the  light  will  be  intirely  removed. 

But  in  the  applications  of  this  admirable  difeovery  to 
pradice,  many  difficulties  occured.  At  length,  how- 
cver,  by  repeated  trials,  and  refolute  perfeverance,  .Mr. 
Dollond  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  conftrud  refrading  te¬ 
lefcopes  much  fuperior  to  any  that  had  before  been  ufed 
reprefenting  objeds  with  great  diftindnefs,  and  in  their 
true  colours. 

M.  Clairaut,  who  interefted  himfelf  betimes  in  this  dif¬ 
eovery,  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Dollond’s  theory,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  facilitating 
the  conftrudion  of  thefe  new  telefcopes.  With  this 
view  he  made  feveral  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  refradive  powers  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  they  feparated  the  rays  of  light ; 
and  from  thefe  experiments  he  deduced  feveral  theorems 
and  problems  of  general  ufe.  M.  D’Alembert  likewife 
made  a  great  variety  of  calculations  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
and  (hewed  how  to  corred  the  errors  to  which  thele  te¬ 
lefcopes  are  fubjed,  by  placing  the  objed-glaffcs,  in 
fome  cafes,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another,  and 
fometimes  by  ufing  cye-glaffes  of  different  refradive 
powers.  But  though  foreigners  were  hereby  Applied 
with  the  moft  accurate  calculations,  they  were  very  dc- 
fedive  in  pradice.  The  Engliffi  telefcopes,  made,  as 
they  imagined,  without  any  exad  rule,  were  greatly  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  beft  of  their  conftrudion. 

Mr.  Euler,  who  firft  gave  occnfion  to  this  important  and 
ufeful  inquiry,  was  very  reludant  in  admitting  Mr.  Dol¬ 
lond’s 
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even  by  tbe  fame  profecutor,  which  in  the  latter  was 
extinguifhed  for  ever. 

Within  thirty  days  after  a  public  abolition,  the  fame  ac- 
tufer,  by  the  prince’s  licence,  was  allowed  to  renew  the 
charge;  after  a  private  abolition,  another  accufer  might 
renew  it,  but  the  fame  could  not. 

This  kind  of  abolition  is  either  granted  in  favour  of  the 
accufed,  or  of  the  accufer;  and  is  either  public,  granted 
by  the  prince  or  fenate,  on  occafions  of  public  rejoicing, 
victory,  and  congratulation ;  or  private,  fued  for  to  the 
prefident  or  judge,  by  one  of  the  parties;  frequently  by 
the  accufer  himfelf,  who  after  having  irnbarked  in  the 
profecution,  by  fubferibing  his  name  to  the  charge,  could 
not  by  the  Turpilian  fenatu§-confuls  otherwife  defift, 
without  incurring  infamy.  On  fuch  occafions  therefore 
the  accufer  would  peter e  alolitionenr,  that  is,  move  for  an 
abolition:  which  was  only  granted,  on  his  Brewing  fair 
and  honeft  motives  for  withdrawing  the  charge  ;  viz. 
inadvertency,  youth,  warmth,  or  the  like  :  nor  was  it 
granted  without  the  confent  of  the  accufed;  or  if  the 
accufation  appeared  to  have  been  utterly  falfe,  or  mali¬ 
cious,  See. 

For  the  accufed,  the  charge  againlt  him  was  alfo  alo - 
lifted  by  the  death  of  the  accufer,  or  his  being  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  profecuting  by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  or  the  like. 
— An  action  of  injury  was  abolifted  by  difiimulation : 
a  fentence  of  condemnation,  by  indulgence. 

Abolition  was  alfo  ufed  for  expunging  aperfon’s  name  out 
of  the  public  lift  of  the  accufed,  hung  up  in  the  trea- 
fury. 

This  was-  called  abolore  nomen and,  like  the  former,  was 
either  public,  as  that  under  Auguftus,  when  all  the 
names,  which  had  long  hung  up,  were  expunged  at 
once ;  or  private,  done  at  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

By  feveral  laws  in  the  Thecdofian  code  it  appears,  that 
an  abolition  of  debts .  was  fometimes  granted  the  debtors 
to  the  fifeus.  We  have  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
Wherein  that  prince  is  reprefented  Handing  with  a  feep- 
ter  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right; 
with  which  he  fets  fire  to  feveral  papers  in  prefence  of 
the  people,  who  teftify  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  lifting 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven.  The  legend  is,  Reliqua 
Vetera  H.  S.  nu minis  abolita. 

ABOLLA,  in  Antiquity,  a  warm  kind  of  garment,  lined  or 
doubled,  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  chiefly  out  of 
the  city,  in  following  the  camp. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed,  as  fome  imagine,  from  bulla, 
on  a  fuppofition  that  this  veftment  was  garnifhed  with 
thofe  ornaments  called  bulla.  Others,  denying  this  cir- 
cumftance,  derive  it  from  the  Greek  ay-Cohn,  of  dvaCo,\n, 
amiSius,  cloathing. 

Critics  and  antiquaries  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  form, 
ufe,  kinds,  Sec.  of  this  garment.  Papias  make  it  a 
fpecies  of  the  toga,  or  gown;  but  Nonius,  and  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  a  fpecies  of  the  pallium,  or  cloak. 

1  he  abolla  feems  rather  to  have  flood  oppofed  to  toga, 
which  was  a  garment  of  peace,  as  the  abollo  was  of  war ; 
at  leaft  Varro  and  Martial  place  them  in  this  oppofite 
light. 

Some,  after  Nonius,  hold  it  to  have  been  a  military  garb 
alone;  others,  after  Papias,  a  fenatorial;  and  Salmafius 
particularly,  to  have  been  worn  by  the  prefidents  in  the 
provinces,  and  even  by  the  pnefedli  of  the  city,  when 
they  adminiftered  juftice;  which  Pitifcus  endeavours  to 
refute.  Others  will  alfo  have  the  abolla  to  have  been 
ufed  by  the  philofophers,  particularly  the  Stoics,  Cynics, 
See.  Laftly,  others  reconcile  all  the  variances,  by 
making  divers  kinds  of  abolla,  accommodated  to  differ¬ 
ent  occafions  and  profeflions.  Even  kings  appear  to 
have  ufed  th e  abolla:  Caligula  was  affronted  at  king  Pto¬ 
lemy  for  appearing  at  the  flrews  in  a  purple  abolla ,  and 
by  the  eclat  thereof  turning  the  eyes  of  the  fpe&ators 
from  the  emperor  upon  himfelf. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Abomasium,  in  compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  Bomachs  or  ventricles  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  ruminating  kind.  See  Ruminant  and  Ru- 
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Beafls  that  chew  the  cud  are  found  to  have  four  fio- 
machs;  viz.  the  rumen ,  or  magnus  venter,  or  flomach, 
properly  fo  called  ;  the  reticulum,  omafus,  and  abomafus. 
The  abomafus,  properly  called  the  maw,  is  the  laft  of  the 
four ;  being  the  place  wherein  the  chyle  is  formed,  and 
from  which  the  food  defeends  immediately  into  the  in- 
tellines. 

It  is  full  of  a  fort  of  leaves,  like  the  omafus ;  but  its  leaves 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  befide  the  membranes  they 
confift  of,  they  contain  a  great  number  of  glands,  not 
found'  in  any  of  the  firft. 

It  is  in  the  abomafus  of  calves  and  lambs  that  the  run- 
net,  or  earning,  is  formed,  wherewith  houfewives  cur¬ 
dle  their  milk. 

ABORIGINES,  or  Aborigenes,  in  Geography,  a  name 


fometimes  given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  or  thofe  who  had  their  original  therein ;  in  confra- 
diftindlion  to  colonies,  or  new  races  of  inhabitants,  de¬ 
rived  from  elfcwhere. 

The  term  Aborigines  is  famous  in  antiquity. — Though  now 
an  appellative,  it  was  originally  a  proper  name,  given 
only  to  a  certain  people  in  Italy;  and  both  the  reafon 
and  origin  of  it  are  greatly  difputed  among  the  learned. 

Aborigines  then  denoted  a  nation  in  Italy,  which  inha¬ 
bited  the  ancient  Latium,  or  country  now  called  Roma¬ 
nia  or  Campagnadi  Roma. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  Aborigines  are  diftinguiBied  from  the 
Janigeme,  who,  according  to  the  falfe  Berofus,  inhabited 
the  country  before  them;  from  the  Siculi,  whom  they 
expelled ;  from  the  Grecians,  whom  they  delcended 
from;  from  the  Latins,  whofe  name  they  afiumed,  after 
their  union  with  ASneas  and  the  Trojans  ;  and,  laftly, 
from  the  Aufonii,  Volfci,  Oenotrii,  Sec.  neighbouring 
nations  in  othe  parts  of  the  country. 

Whence  this  people  came  by  the  appellation,  whether  ( i ) 
as  belonging  to  any  of  the  fpecies  of  Aborigines,  above 
recited;  or  (2)  from  their  having  been  aberrigines,  i.  e. 
wanderers  ;  or  (3)  from  their  inhabiting  the  mountains; 
or  on  what  other  account,  is  much  difputed. 

(1)  S.  Jerom  fays,  they  were  fo  called,  as  being,  alfque 
origine,  the  primitive  planters  of  the  country  after"  the 
flood.  Dion.  Halicarnaff.  accounts  for  the  name,  as 
denoting  them  the  founders  of  the  race  of  inhabitants  of 
that  country :  others  think  them  fo  called  as  being  ori¬ 
ginally  Arcadians,  -who  claimed  to  be  earth-born,  and 
not  defeended  from  any  people. 

(2)  Aurelius  Victor  fuggefts  another  opinion,  viz.  that 
they  were  called  Aborigines,  q.  d.  Aberrigines ,  from  ab, 
from  ;  from  err  are,  to  wander-,  as  having  been  before  a 
wandering  people,  to  which  opinion  Feltus  gives  fome 
credit.  It  is  added,  that  Pelafgians,  another  name  fome¬ 
times  given  them,  is  of  the  fame  import,  and  denotes 
vagabonds,  like  cranes. 

(3J  Paufanias  rather  thinks  they  were  thus  called,  etoro 
opzav,  from  mountains ;  which  opinion  feems  confirmed 
by  Virgil,  who,  fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  legiflator  of  his 
people,  fays : 

Is  genus  indocile,  ac  difptrfum  montibus  alt  is 

Compojuit ,  legejque  dedit. — 

The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fome  imagine,  or  by 
Saturn,  or  Cham,  as  others,  not  long  after  the  difper- 
fion;  or  even,  as  fome  think,  before  it:  or  they  \vere 
a  colony  fent  from  fome  other  nation  ;  who,  expelling 
the  ancient  inhabitants  the  Siculi,  fettled  in  their 
place. 

ABORTION,  is  ufed,  in  Medicine ,  for  the  unfeafonable 
exclufion  of  an  imperfedl  human  foetus,  either  alive,  or 
dead,  before  the  natural  time  of  delivery. 

In  this  fenfe,  abortion  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
popularly  call  mif carriage  ;  the  Latins  abortus ,  and  lome- 
tirnes  abafius. 

This  may  happen  at  any  time  of  pregnancy;  but  if  be¬ 
fore  the  fecond  month  after  conception,  it  is  properly 
called  a  falje  conception ,  or  effluxion. 

The  caufes  of  abortion  are  very  various.  The  moft  ufnal 
are,  diftempers,  eitner  acute  or  chronical ;  immoderate 
evacuations,  all  ftrong  pafiions,  violent  exercifes,  frights, 
lifting  of  weights,  weaknefs  from  any  caufe  whatever, 
fullnefs  of  blood,  {Emulating  medicines,  ofFenfive  fmells, 
exceflive  ufe  of  venery,  and,  in  general,  any  thing  which 
tends  to  promote  the  menfes.  But  the  moft  frequent 
caufes  of  abortion  are  either  too  great  ftriclure,  or  laxity 
of  the  uterus ,  which  are  more  particularly  pointed  out 
by  Hippocrates. 

The  ancient  Greek  legiflators,  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  pro¬ 
hibited  the  practice  of  creating  abortion.  Whether  or  no 
it  was  permitted  among  the  Romans,  has  been  much 
difputed,  between  two  learned  modern  civilians.  It  is 
certain  the  pradlice,  which  was  by  them  called  vifeeribus 
vim  infer  re,  was  frequent  enough :  but  whether  there 
was  any  penalty  on  it,  before  the  emperors  Severus  and 
Antonine,  is  the  queftion.  Noodt  maintains  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and  farther,  that  thofe  princes  only  made  it  cri¬ 
minal  in  one  particular  cafe;  viz.  of  a  married  woman's 
pradlifing  it  out  of  refentment  againft  her  hufband,  in 
order  to  defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of  children ;  this 
uras  ordered  to  be  puniftied  by  a  temporary  exile  :  fiqua 
pragnans  vim  vijeeribus  Juts  intulerit  ne  inimico  marito  flium 
proerearet,  tcmporali  exitio  coerceatur.  He  adds,  that  there 
was  no  general  prohibition  of  the  pradlice  before  Gra- 
tian  and  Valens.  Ft  is  true  we  find  in  Cicero  an  earlier 
inftance,  of  a  woman  puniftied  for  this  fadl ;  but  it 
was  in  Milefia,  a  country  not  fubjedt  to  the  Roman 
laws. 

Bynkerfhoeck  however  denies,  that  a  woman  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  drink  the  poculum  abortionis,  impune ;  and  the 
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reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  the  womb  was  the  hiifbancTs 
property,  who  was  declared,  by  the  laws,  the  foie  aftos 
of  it ;  to  prevent  his  being  impofed  on  in  the  children 
he  was  to  bring  up.  But  then  this  does  not  affeft  wo¬ 
men,  who  had  been  impregnated  by  others  than  their 
hulbands. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  practice  is  faid  to  have 
been  allowed,  was,  that  the  foetus ,  while  in  utero ,  was 
reputed  as  a  part  of  the  mother,  ranked  as  one  of  her 
own  vifcera,  over  which  flic  had  the  fame  power  as  over 
the  reft :  befides,  that  it  was  not  reputed  as  a  man,  homo  ; 
nor  to  be  alive,  otherwife  than  as  a  vegetable  :  confe- 
quently,  the  crime  amounted  to  little  more  than  that  of 
plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree.  V.  Juven.  Sat.  6. 
v.  500.  Senec.  Confolat.  ad  Helviam  Matrem,  c.  16. 
This  laft  cited  author  reprefents  it  as  a  peculiar  glory  of 
Helvia,  that  {he  had  never,  like  other  women,  whofe 
chief  ftudy  is  their  beauty  and  ftiape,  deftroyed  the 
foetus  in  her  womb.  Nunquam  te  fcecunditatis  hue  quafi 
exprobraret  cetatem,  puduit :  nunquam  more  alienarum  quibus 
cmnis  commendatio  ex  forma  petitur ,  tumefcentem  uterum  ab- 
fcondifli  quafi  indeccns  alms,  nec  inter  vifcera  tua  concept  a  s  flpes 
liberorum  cliff  i. 

The  primitive  fathers,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Minutius 
Felix,  Auguftin,  &c.  declaimed  loudly  againft  the  prac¬ 
tice,  as  virtual  murder:  Homicidn  fejlinatio  eft,  prohibere 
nafci  \  nec  refert ,  natam  quis  eripiat  animarn ,  an  najeentem 
dijlurbet,  Several  councils  have  declared  againft  it.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  the  modem  Romifli  ecclefiaftical  laws 
allow  of  difpenfations  for  it.  Egane  mentions  the  rates 
at  which  a  difpenfation  for  it  may  be  had. 

The  piafilice  of  artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  women  and  nurfes,  rarely  in  that  of  phyficians  ;  who, 
in  fome  countries,  are  not  admitted  to  the  profeffion 
without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the  oath  he  would 
have  enjoined  on  all  phyficians,  includes  their  not  giving 
the  pefus  abortivus ;  though  elfewhere  he  gives  the  for¬ 
mal  procefs,  whereby  he  himfelf  procured  a  maid  to 
mifearry.  The  time  for  it  is  prefently  after  impregna¬ 
tion  ;  at  leaft  within  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  gef- 
tation.  The  manner  of  effedling  it  is  chiefly  by  medi¬ 
cines  of  the  purgative,  and  deobftruent  kind :  Roman 
authors  fpeak  of  the  poculum  abortionis,  or  abort! ve  draught, 
frequent  among  them.  '  External  violences  are  alfo  fome- 
times  had  recourfe  to  ;  as  leaping  from  a  ftool,  pre- 
feribed  by  Hippocrates  :  obftinate  fallings,  and  vehement 
evacuations,  have  been  frequently  prafilifed  for  the  fame 
end. — Yet  all  the  powers  of  medicine  often  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  abortion ,  by  reafon  of  the  naturally  clofe  contraction 
of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  which  has  been  known  to 
hold  out  againft  the  molt,  malignant  fevers,  dyfenteries, 
falivations,  and  the  like  ;  againft  the  ftrongeft  aperients 
and  evacuants  ;  againft  diftilled  oils  of  juniper,  favin, 
fuccinum  ;  againft  large  quantities  of  crocus  metallorum, 
artemifia,  myrrh,  mercury,  the  farina  of  mufeus  ter- 
reftris,  &c. 

The  moft  fatal  method  is  by  punctures  of  the  uterus, 
with  a  pointed  inftrument  for  the  purpofe ;  too  often 
ufed  among  us,  and  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. — Pa- 
tin  mentions  a  midwife  hanged  at  Paris,  for  killing  a 
foetus  in  the  womb,  by  running  a  ftilletto,  or  kind  of 
bodkin,  up  the  vagina,  through  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  ; 
by  which  a  mifearriage  was  procured,  but  with  fuch  ill 
fuccefs,  that  the  mother  was  feized  with  convulfions,  and 
died  miferably.  The  criminal  confeffed  fhe  had  treated 
many  before  in  the  fame  manner,  with  good  effe£l. 
Our  own  age  and  country  afford  a  parallel  inftance,  a 
woman  having  been  fome  years  ago  executed  among  us 
for  the  like  fa£l.  Tertullian  has  a  paflage,  which  fhews 
the  fame  was  prafilifed  in  thofe  days  ;  eft  etiam  aeneum  fpi- 
tuium,  quo  jvgulatio  ipfa  dirigitur  ceeco  latrocinio  (uCpuo'TV'/.K- 
twv  appellant ,  utique  viventis  infantis  peremptorium.  The 
operation,  confidcring  the  tendernefs  of  the  part,  rauft 
be  of  the  utmoft  danger.  Brendelius  gives  an  account 
of  what  he  obferved  in  differing  a  girl  at  Norimberg, 
in  1714,  who  died  of  the  operation,  which  fire  had  per¬ 
formed  on  herfelf ;  the  neck  of  the  uterus  appeared  ex¬ 
ceedingly  diftended,  the  veffels  lacerated  and  mortified, 
the  uterus  itfclf  inflamed  and  putrefied,  &c. 

Abortion  may  be  produced  by  whatever  immediately  af¬ 
fects  the  child,  the  placenta,  the  membrane,  or  the 
mother.  When  the  time  of  mifearriage  is  juft  at  hand, 
the  pains  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  labour. 

Abortion  is  dangerous  where  the  time  of  pregnancy  is  far 
advanced,  fo  that  the  foetus  muft  be  large,  where  the 
caufe  is  very  violent,  or  the  patient  ftrongly  convulfed, 
and  where  a  large  haemorrhage  precedes,  or  enfues,  or 
the  foetus  is  putrefied,  & c.  Under  other  circumftances 
it  rarely  proves  mortal. 

Abortion  is  alfo  ufed,  femewhat  abufively,  for  a  foetus , 
which,  dying  in  the  womb,  continues  there  beyond  the 
natural  term  ;  fometimes  feveral  years,  and  even  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  mother. 


Abortion,  to  prevent.  See  Miscarriage. 

ABORTIVE,  fomething  come  before  its  due  time,  or  be¬ 
fore  it  has  arrived  at  its  maturity  and  perfection. 

Abortive  fux,  fluxus  abortivusy  is  fometimes  ufed,  among 
the  ancients,  as  fynonymous  with  abortion  or  effluxion ; 
viz.  where  the  embryo  lofes  its  hold,  and  flips  away. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  eagle-ftone  is  celebrated  for  flopping 
abortive  fuxes ;  for  which  end  it  was  to  be  hung  to  the 
arm,  fubnexus  fpem  uteri  defendit  a  fluxibus  aborti ms.  See 
AtTITES. 

Among  modern  phyficians,  abortive  fluxes  are  chiefly  un- 
derftood  of  a  kind  of  haemorrhages,  which  fometimes. 
precede,  and  bring  on  abortion ;  at  other  times,  burft 
forth  in  the  a£t  of  exclufion. 

The  caufe  is  a  violent  reparation  of  the  fecundines  from 
the  uterus ;  which  may  arife  from  a  vehement  fit  of 
pafiion,  or  motion  of  the  body,  a  fall,  fright,  or  the 
like.  Thunder,  lightning,  hot  liquor,  too  liberal  ufe  of 
deobftruents,  or  the  navel-ftring  being  too  fhort,  fome¬ 
times  occafion  an  abortive  hcemorrhage. 

Abortive  corn,  a  diftemper  of  corn  mentioned  by  M. 
Tibet,  and  fufpefted  to  be  occafioned  by  infeefts.  It  ap¬ 
pears  long  before  harveft,  and  may  be  known  by  a  de¬ 
formity  of  the  ftalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even  the  , 
grain. 

Abortive  vellum  is  made  of  the  {kin  of  an  abortive  calf. 

ABRA,  a  filver  coin  in  Poland,  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Englifh  {hilling.  It  is  current  through  all  the  dominions' 
of  the  Grand  Signior,  at  the  value  of  one  fourth  of  the 
Holland’s  dollar,  or  aflani.  See  Coins. 

ABR.ACADABR  A,  a  magic  word,  recommended  by  Se- 
renus  Sammonicus,  fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  a 
charm  or  amulet,  in  curing  agues,  and  preventing  other 
difeafes,  particularly  the  fever  called  by  the  phyficians 
heemitrataus. 

To  have  this  effefil,  the  word  muft  be  wrote  on  papery 
and  repeated,  omitting  each  time,  the  laft  letter  in  the 
former,  fo  that  the  whole  may  form  a  kind  of  inverted 
cone  :  in  which  there  is  this  property,  that  which  way 
foever  the  letters  be  taken,  beginning  from  the  apex,  and 
afeending  from  the  left  to  the  right,  they  make  the  fame 
word,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  the  fame  fentiment,  as 
is  found  in  the  firft  whole  line. — According  to  Julius 
Africanus,  another  ancient  writer,  the  pronouncing  of 
the  word  in  the  fame  manner  will  do  as  well. 

ABRAHAMIANS,  or  Aerahamites,  a  fetft  of  heretics, 
who  renewed  the  error  of  the  Paulicians. 

They  took  their  name  from  that  of  their  leader  Abra¬ 
ham,  a  native  of  Antioch,  by  the  Arabs  called  Ibrahim  ; 
whence  alfo  the  name  Ibrahimiab,  given  by  them  to  this 
feci.  The  Abrahamians  arofe  about  the  clofe  cf  the 
eighth  century,  and  were  fupprefl’ed  by  the  vigilance  of 
Cyriacus,  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

Aerahamites  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Church  Hijlory.  for  a  party 
of  monks,  who  fuffered  death  for  the  worfliip  of  images 
under  Theophilus. 

ABRAMIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius  and 
others,  to  the  cyprinus  laius,  or  bream. 

,  ABRASA,  ulcers  attended  with  abrafion  of  part  of  the 
fubftance  ;  or  ulcers,  where  the  {kin  is  fo  tender  and  lax, 
as  to  be  fubjeeft  to  abrafion. 

ABRASAXAS,  an  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  See 
Abraxas. 

ABRASION,  is  fometimes  ufed,  among  Medicinal  Writers, 
for  the  a£l  of  wearing  awa^  the  natural  mucus  which 
covers  the  membranes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  by  {harp  corrofive  medicines,  or 
humours. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Latin  ab,  and  rado ,  to 
fhave,  or  ferape  off. 

ABRAUM,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers,  to  a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England  by  the 
cabinet-makers,  &c.  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new  maho¬ 
gany  wood  ;  we  have  it  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  but  it 
is  alfo  found  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

ABR.AXAS,  a  barbarous  word,  denoting  a  power  which 
prefides  over  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  others,  the 
number  of  days  in  the  yean 

Abraxas  is  a  word  of  obfeure  origin,  framed  by  ancient 
heretics  as  flhould  feem  for  quaintnefs  fake  :  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  technically  compounded  of  the  Greek  let¬ 
ters,  confidered  as  numeral  characters  ;  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Grecians,  who  expreffed  their  numbers  by 
•  letters  of  the  alphabet  •,  the  values  of  which  in  the  pre- 
fent  word  Hand  thus:  A  1,  B  2,  P  icc,  A  r,  S  60, 
A  i,  2  200;  which  added  together  make  the  number 

36S-  .  , 

The  word  is  ufually  written,  among  modern  authors, 

abraxas ,  though,  as  fome  hold,  by  a  corrupt  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  the  letters  2  and  g,  for  abraflax,  ns  it  is  found  in 
all  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  on  ancient  ftones.  Ire- 
nteus  indeed  has  abraxas,  but  the  reafon  may  be,  that 
the  chapter  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  only  extant  in 

Latin  j 


A  B  R 


A  B  R 


Latin  5  To  that  though  it  be  in  Greek  characters,  the  or¬ 
thography  is  of  Latin  copyifts  or  tranflators. — In  ftridt- 
nefs  the  word  ought  to  be  written  in  Greek  characters, 
ABPACAH;  fince,  befides  that  the  inventors  of  it  fpoke 
that  language,  the  word  does  not  contain  the  number 
365,  when  written  in  the  Latin  character.  Hence  a 
farther  error  in  molt  books,  wherein  the  word  occurs  in 
the  fmaller  or  running  character,  on  account  of  the 
Greek  figma;  which  having  in  ancient  inscriptions  the 
fame  figure  with  the  Latin  C,  is  often  rendered  by  a 
Roman  C  inftead  of  S ;  whence  abracax  for  abrafax. 

Abraxas  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  the  Bafilidian  thep- 
logy,  for  the  fupreme  God,  as  fuppofed  to  contain  the 
values  or  powers  of  365  dependent  deities. 

Abraxas  was  properly  the  principle  of  the  Gnoftic  hie¬ 
rarchy;  the  fpring  from  whence  the  plurality  of  aeons 
arofe.  From  abraxas  proceeded  the  primigenial  mind; 
from  the  primigenial  mind  the  logos,  or  word;  from  the 
word,  phronefis  or  prudence;  from  prudence,  fophia  and 
dynamis,  or  wifdom  and  ftrength;  .and  from  thefe  two 
proceeded  principalities,  and  powers,  and  angels;  and 
from  thefe,  other  angels,  to  the  number  of  365,  the  re 
gents  or  intelligences  of  fo  many  celeftial  orbs. 

The  Bafilidians,  who  pafs  for  the  authors  of  the  difci- 
phna  arcani ,  and  the  Platonic  trinity,  are  fufpeCted  among 
Chriftia  ns  offome  meaning  Hill  deeper,  and  more  myf- 
terious,  in  their  abraxas.  Several  have  even  fufpeCted 
fomething  of  the  gcfpel  trinity  concealed  in  this  word  ; 

irrli  i  f  *->  i  -  ex  1  ^  i  is*  1-.  ..  C.  „  P.  ^  It-  _  /*  .1 


which  they  explain,  by  fuppofing  it  compounded  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  Jb  ben  rouab ,  q.  d. 
father,  fon,  and  Ipirit,  Wendelin,  canon  of  Tournay, 
and  father  Hardouin,  have  given  more  precife  explica¬ 
tions  of  the  word,  according  to  this  fyllem.  The  for¬ 
mer  makes  it  Hand  for  paler ,  finis,  fpiritus  fanStus ,  falus 
aligno  :  the  latter,  improving  fomewhat  on  the  explica¬ 
tion,  makes  it  reprefent  as  hereunder. 


A 

B 

P 

A 

C 
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Ben 

Ivju ah-h akadofh 

etvfy&Ttef 

cancel/ 

ayt&) 


Pater  A 

Filius  B 

Spir.  SanCtus  P 

homines  A 

falvans  C 

per  faerum  A 

lignum  3 
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•  AX as  is  alfo  ufed,  among  Antiquaries,  for  a  fpecies  of 
graven  gem,  on  which  the  word  abraxas  is  ufually  in- 
feribed ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  ancient  Gno- 
flics,  Bafilidians,  and  Carpocratians,  as  an  amulet  or  ta- 
lifman  again!!  difeafes. 

Jbraxas ,  in  this  fenfe,  is,  fynonymous  with  Bafilidian 
ftone,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  call  thefe  antiques; 
or  abraxean Jhne ,  as  they  are  denominated  by  others. 
Jbraxafes  are  of  divers  figures  and  fizes:  fometimes  in 
that  of  rings  to  be  worn  the  finger;  in  which  form 
they  were  fuppofed  of  great  efficacy  for  driving  away 
flies. 

Jbraxafes  are  frequent  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious :  a 
collection  of  them,  as  complete  as  poflible,  has  been 
much  defired  by  feveral.  There  is  a  fine  one  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  S.  Genevieve,  which  has  occafioned  much  in¬ 
quiry. ,  They  are  chiefly  of  the  third  century;  molt  of 
them  feem  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  whence  they  be¬ 
come  of  confiderable  ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of 
that  country. 

iMacarius,  Chiffiet,  and  Capello,  have  written  exprefly  on 
abraxafes:  the  two  former  have  given  explications  of  a 
great  number  of  thefe  ftones;  the  laft,  figures  only,  with¬ 
out  explications.  The  former  are  reproached  with  ex- 
cefs  of  conjectures  ancL- erudition;  the  latter,  with  puz- 
ling  the  reader  with  mere  riddles :  there  is  Hill  room  for 
fomething  better  on  the  fubjeCt. 

Jbraxafes  have  fometimes  no  other  infeription  befide  the 
word;  but  more  ufually  fome  fymbol  of  the  Bafilidian 
god.  Befide  which,  we  fometimes  find  other  marks  and 
words  adjoined;  as  the  names  of  faints,  angels,  Bafili¬ 
dian  virtues,  apoftles,  and  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah 
itfelf,  either  at  length,  or  in  the  abbreviature  I AQ. ; 
fometimes  the  words  eraCaoO  'AJW/,  or  the  names  of 
other  gods;  as  Mithras,  or  Mithra£;  Semes, 

Sol;  AvovSif,  ttf  Zivs  and  the  like.  Some¬ 

times  Ifis  fitting  on  a  lotus,  or  Apis  furrounded  with 
Itars;  fometimes  roonlfrous  compofitions  of  animals,  ob- 
feene  images.  Phalli,  and  Ithyphalli.  The  graving  of 
abraxafes  is  not  uniform,  rarely  good;  the  reverfe,  on 
which  is  the  word,  is  flfij  to  be  fometimes  of  a  lower 
and  a  more  modern  V-*Ae  than  the  face.  The  characters 
are  ufually  Greek,  fometimes  Flebrew,  Coptic,  or  He- 
trurian;  and  fometimes  of  a  mongrel  kind,  forged  as 
fhould  feem  on  purpofe  to  make  their  import  impene¬ 
trable.  It  is.difputed,  whether  or  no  the  Veronica  of 
Montreuil,  or  the  Granite  obeliik,  mentioned  by  Gori, 
be  abraxafes . 


ABREAST,  a  Marine  term,  expreffing  the  fituatlon-of  two 
^  01  more  flops,  that  lie  with  their  fides  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  their  heads  equally  advanced.  When  the 
line  of  battle  at  fea  is  formed  abreaji ,  the  whole  fqua- 
dron  advances  uniformly,  the  ffiips  being  equally  diftant 
from,  and  parallel  to  each  other ;  fo  that  the  length  of 
each  !hip  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  extent  of  the  i'qua- 
dron,  or  line  abreaji .  See  Line. 

ABRIC,  fulphur. 

ABRIDGING,  in  Algebra ,  is  the  reducing  a  compound 
problem,  or  equation,  to  its  more  firnple  expreffion.  See 
Problem,  Equation,  and  Expression. 

Eo  prevent  the  mind’s  being  diftra&ed  with  attending  to 
known  quantities,  concerning  which  nothing  farther  is 
required,  and  to  keep  the  attention  entire  for  the  reft, 
mathematicians  ufe  to  abridge  their  equations,  by  ex¬ 
preffing  all  the  known  qualities  of  the  fame  term,  by  a 
fingle  letter.  For  an  inftance:  to  abridge  the  equation 
a3  —  axx-y  abx  —  abc—  O 

—  b  -\-ac 

—  c  -\-bc 

All  the  known  quantities-*-*-;  of  the  fecond  term 
are  fuppofed  equal  to  one  fingle  letter  -n:  all  the  known 
quantities  +  ab  -f  ac  -f  be  of  the  third  term,  equal  to  an¬ 
other  letter  +p:  and  all  the  known  quantities— abc  of 
the  fourth  term,  equal  to  a  fingle  letter-y.  By  which 
means  we  have  x^ ~nxx px  —  q  —  0,  inftead  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  propofed. 

An  equation  thus  abridged,  is  called  a  formula.  See 
loEMUlA. 

ABRIDGMENT,  a  fummary,  or  contract  ion  of  a  difeourfe; 
wherein  the  lefs  material  thmgs  being  more  briefly  infill¬ 
ed  on,  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  leflet  compafs. 
Abridgments  of  books,  are  numerous.  They  are  ufually 
fud  to  have  had  their  rife  in  the  times  of  ignorance;  to 
nave  been  one  of  the  firit  fruits  of  that  barbarifm  which 
enfued  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  to  have 
been  unknown  in  tliofe  happy  days,  when  letters  flourilhed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  yet  we  have  fome  traces 
of  them  in  thofe  times.  For  Abridgments  of  the  common  law 
and  o!  the  llatutes,  fee  Digest,  Law,  and  Statutes. 
Abridgment,  in  Law,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  fhort- 
ening  a  count  or  declaration,  by  fubtrading  fome  of  the 
fubftance  of  it. 

A  man  is  faul  to  abridge  his  plaint  in  affize,  or  a  woman 
lur  demand  in  an  aftion  of  dower,  when,  having  put 
any  lands  therein  which  are  not  in  the  tenure  of  the  te¬ 
nant  or  defendant;  and  non-tenure,  or  the  like,  is  plead¬ 
ed  to  ^  that  land,  in  the  abatement  of  the  writ;  they  are 
bi  ought  to  abridge,  2.  e.  to  defift  from  and  leave  that 
parcel  out  of  the  demand;  and  pray  that  the  tenant  may 
an.fwer  to  the  reft,  to  which  he  has  not  yet  pleaded  any 
thing.  1  hough  the  demandant  has  abridged  his  plaint, 
or  demand ;  yet  the  writ  Hill  remains  good  for  the  reft. 

1  he  reafon  is,  that  fuch  writs  run  in  general,  and  do  not 
fpecify  particulars.  See  2r  H.  8.  c.  3. 

ABROCH1V1ENT,  or  Abbrochment,  Abbrocamen- 
tum,  in  fome  ancient  Law-writers,  denotes  the  a&  of 
mgroffing  or  buying  up  commodities  by  wholefale,  be- 
ioie  they  come  into  the  open  market;  in  order  to  fell 
.  J;iem  °f'r  c'e;11'by  retail,  otherwife  called  fore fi ailing. 
BROGAN  ION,  the  a£t  of  abolifhing  a  law,  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  maker. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  abolition, 
repealing,  and  revocation. 

Abrogation  Hands  oppofed  to  rogation:  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  derogation,  which  implies  the  taking  away  only 
lom.e  part  of  a  law;  from  f abrogation ,  which  denotes  the 
adding  a  claufe  to  it  ;  from  abrogation,  which  implies  the 
limiting  or  reftraining  it;  from  difpenfation,  which  only 
lets  it  a  fide  in  a  particular  inftance;  and  from  ar.tiqua- 
_  which  is  the  refilling  to  pafs  a  law. 

ABROHANI,  or  Mallemolli,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
muflin,  or  clear  white  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal;  being  in  length 
fixteen  French  ells  and  three  quarters,  and  in  breadth 
five  eighths. 

ABROKUS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  of  the  Latin 
writers,  for  the  bromUs,  or  avena  flerilis,  the  wild  oat ; 
and  by  others,  for  the  orobus,  or  bitter  vetch.  The  Greeks’ 
originally  ufed  the  word,  and  that  not  only  for  thefe  two 
vegetables,  but  in  a  much  larger  fenfe,  underftanding 
by  it  any  herb  refembling  the  plants  cultivated  for  the 
ule  of  the  table,  but  not  cfculent.  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had  a  way  of  expreffing  the  boiling  of  pulfe,  or 
herbs,  by  words  fignifying  the  wetting  them  :  thus  the 
Greeks  exprefled  boiled  things  by  brocha,  (ipo^d,  and  the 
Romans  by  madida.  Virgil  ufes  this  word  for  the  peafe, 
and  Plautus  for  all  efculent  things  that  were  boiled  : 
hence  thefe  baltard  peas  and  oats  were  called  abrocha,  non 
madida ,  not  fit  for  boiling  or  eating. 

ABRONO,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Serapion,  and 
others,  to  the  hcart-peafe;  called  alfo  abrugi. 

‘  7  ABROTA- 
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ARPnrfN?iVI\°r  ABR010NTUM-SeeSoUTHERNWOOD, 
/U5KUG1.  See  Abrono. 

ABRUS,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  the  name  of  a  feed  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  °f  the  phafeole,  or  kidney-beans,  and  com¬ 
monly  called  Angola-feeds. 

ABSCESS,  in  Medicine ,  a  hind  of  inflammatory  tumor 
containing  purulent  matter,  pent  up  in  a  f klhy  part,  and 

thereof mS  ^  C°nfuminS  the  fibrcs>  and  other  fubftance 

isR^.nfame  wjfh  vvhat  the  Greeks  call  apofiema, 
and  the  Lrtglifh  mpojihume ,  or  tmpofibumation. 

A  moft  all  abfiejfes  are  the'  cpnfequences  of  inflammation. 
I  he  ripening  o.  abfiefjes  is  promoted  by  poultices,  See. 

Mfcejfes  are  opened  either- by  .cauftic,  or  incifion ;  but  the 

latter  way  is  in  moft  cafes  preferable.' 

Stbfccjfes  arife  often  in  women  after  delivery  ;  and  though 
dangerous  in  themfelves,  yet  they  often  appear  to  be  the 
enfis  of  the  difeafe,  that  gave  rife  to  them.  For  the  cure, 
if  they  cannot  be  difcuffed,-  i.  e.  carried  off  by  proper 
artificial  evacuations,  as  phlebotomy,  purging,  See.  with 
the  occasional  ufe  of  calomel,  and  gentle  perfpirative  fo- 
tufes,  liniments,  and  cataplafms;  recourfe  is  to  be  had 
to  the  contrary  method,  and  they  mufl  be  brought  to 
luppuration.  6 

ABSCISSE,  Abscissa,  \n  Conics,  a  part  of  the  diameter  or 
tranfverfe  axis,  of  a  conic  feftion,  intercepted  between 
the  vertex,  or  (ome  other  fixed  point,  and  a  femiordi- 
nate.  See  Conic  Seftion. 

Such  are  the  lines  A  P,  AP,  &c.  (Tab.  Conics ,  fig.  20.) 

?  tWe,en  ,the'  vertex  a"d  the  femiordinates 

v  &c-  wkich  are  cai,ed  ^ficifjh,  of. the  Latin 
abfiindere, to  cut  off-,  as  being  parts  cut  off  from  the  axis. 
Others  call  them  fiagittee,  q.  d.  arrows. 

In  the  parabola  the  dbfcijfe  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
fatramter  and  femiordinate;  and  the  parameter  a  third 
proportional  to  the  abfcifje  and  femiordinate. 

In  the fjfiffef,  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  is  equal  to 
the  reaangl'e  of  the  parameter  into  the  abfcifje,  fubtraft- 
ing  another  reftangle  of  the  fame1  abfcijfe,  into  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  axis,  parameter,  and  abfcijfe. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquares  of  the  femiordinates  are  to 
each  other  as  the  reftangle's,  of  the  abfcijfe.  into  another 

a  °f  t  l,e  abfciJli  and  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

ABSCISSION,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  fpeech,  when 
Beginning  to  fay  a  thing,  we  break  off  fhort,  as  fuppofing 
the  matter  fufficiently  fignified,  by  what  has  been  already 
iciid.  Licer.  ud  Hcrtn.  lib.  iv*  csp.  yj* 

For  an  mfiance  :  one  of  her  fex,  age,  and  beauty,  to  be 
leen  alone,  at  fuch  an  hour,  with  a  man  of  bischarafter  — 

1  need  fat  no  more. 

a  fpecies  of  ellipfis,  or  fuppreffion.  Scaliger 
diftinguiflies  it  from  praecifion,  and  fufpenfion  6 

Aflrologers  alfo  fpeak  of  an  abfcijfim  of  the  light  of  ,a 
planet,  by  another  planet’s  outftripping  it,  and  joining 
a  third  before  it  Abfiiffion  ,s  held  a  deterioration. 
Abscission,  m  Surgery,  denotes  the  act  of  taking  away 
forne  morbid  or  fuperfluous  part  by  an  edged  inftrumenf. 

In  this  lenfe  abfcijfion  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the 
Greek  etroxiirx ».  Co '.vper  fpeaks  of  the  abfcijfion  of  a  leg  • 
which  is  more  properly  called  amputation.  The  abfaf. 

■/l7/-°mtherPr3epUCe  makes  what  we  caI1  circumcifion 
of  the  ears  ,s  a  kind  of  legal  punifinnent,  in¬ 
flated  on  perjury.  In  fome  countries  they  alfo  praftife 
abjeiffion  of  the  nofe  on  traitors  in  an  army,  as  a  punifh- 
tnent  reputed  worfe  than  death. 

Abscission  is  more  properly  ufed  for  the  operation  of 
cutting  away  fome  foft  part  of  the  body,  when  depraved 
or  grown  hurt! ul. 

In  which  fenfe,  abfcijfion  differs  from  amputation,  in  that 
the  latter  is  of  a  fohd  or  bony  part,  the  former  of  a 

flemy  or  membranous  one  ;  yet  they  are  fometimes  con¬ 
founded. 

We  fay  the  abfcijfion  of  a  nerve,  lip,  cheek,  or  the  like 
Mr  bmp  ton  gives  an  inflance  of  the  abfiffioncAz  portion 
of  the  intefhnes  not  being  mortal.  Phil.  Tranf  N° 

ABSIOTHITES.  AraT«V«A»!l»TKw,D,  font 
thing  tinged  or  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  abfln- 
tbium ,  or  worm w ood.  j 

Bartholin  mentions  a  woman  whofe  milk  was  become 
Obfintbiated ,  and  rendered  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal 
ule  of  wormwood.  A  iff.  Med.  tom.  ii. 

I  mum  abjint bites,  or  poculum  abfinthiatum,  wormwood  wine 
is  much  (poke  of  among  the  ancients,  as  a  wholefome 
agreeable  diink,  and  even  an  antidote  againft  drunken- 
neff;  though  fome  have  charged  it  with  being  offenfive 
to  the  head,  and  liable  to  caufe  fevers,  cepbalalgies,  vo- 

nufltUTC  Iitprinr>  (lurco  O  lr  1  .  °  *  I 
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mitmgs,  uterine  fluxes,  &c.  Ray  alfo  makes  it  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  venery.  The  preparation  is  given  by  many.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  account,  it  is  made  by  infufing 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  a  quantity  of  wine.  But 
-hehr  (hews  that  it  flhould  rather  be  prepared  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  in  order  to  correct  the  crudities  of  the  plant,  and 
ca^fo-th  us^volaule  fait.  Paulli  prepares  it  even  with- 


out  alfinthium.  t)r.  Bowie  prefers  the  aqua  ahfmthites » 
o.  wormWood-water  taken  in  a  fmall  quant, ty  after 
meals,  to  the_  wine  ;  as  being  lefs  liable  to  ailed  the 
head,  and  fill  it  with  vapours 
ABSINTHIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Wormwood. 
Absinthium  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  other  plants,  bydif- 
erent  authors}  as  to  dwarf  ptarmica ,  with  leaves  di- 
v  1  e  after  the  manner  of  wormwood  ;  alfo  to  the  Alpine 
chamomile,  with  fouthernwood-Jeaves  ^ 

ABSIS.  See  Apsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  Bands 
free  or  independent.  h 

Absolute,  in  Mctaphyfics,  denotes  a  being  whofe  whole 
anothei *  ^  ,10t  COnfi  ^  In  3  mere  ka^‘tude  or  relation  to 

Jpe  dwe^  abf°IUte  fiands  oppofed  to  relative  or  rc- 

Absoluteis  more  particularly  underflood  of  a  thing  which 
dpes  not  proceed  from  any  caufe,  or  does  not  fubiifl  by 
virtue  of  any  other  being,  confidered  as  its  caufe. 

In  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  abj'olute. 

Abfoiute,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonymous  with  independent,  and 
ltanus  oppofed  to  dependent. 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing’s  being  free  from  condi- 
tions  or  limitations. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  wo'rd  is  fynonymous  with  unconditional. 

e  lay,  an  abjdwe  decree,  abfoiute  promife,  abfoiute  obe¬ 
dience.  The  covenant  with  Noah  was  abfoiute,  and  with¬ 
out  conditions  ,  that  under  the  Gofpel,  on  condition  of 
Jaith  and  obedience.  The  Aminomians  alfo  hold  the 

gofpel-coyeriant.  ahf°i^h  and  that  Chrift  has  purchafed 
our  la  vanon,  without  any  conditions  to  be  performed  oil 
our  fide, 

Absolute  government,  that  wherein  the  prince  is  left 
(oiely  to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  obfervance 
n*  .any  laws,  except  thofe  of  his  own  difcrecion. 

hen  the  Danes  made  their  king  abfoiute,  in  1660,  they 
declared  him  abfolved  from  his  coronation  oath. 

Absolute  number,  in  Algebra ,  is  the  known  quantity  or 
number  which  pofl'efles  one  entire  fide,  or  part  of  an 
equation  ;  being  the  reclangle  or  folid  whofe  root  or 
value  is  to  be  found. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  aa  -)-  16  <7  =36,  the  abfoiute  number 
is  30  ;  which  is  equal  to- a  multiplied  by  itfelf,  and  added 
to  10  times  a. 

This  is  what  Vieta  calls  homogeneum  comparationis. 
Absolute  equation ,  in  Aflronomy ,  is  the  (urn  of  the  optic 
and  eccentric  equations.  r 

Absolute  ablative.  See  Ablative. 

Absolute  motion, place,  fpace.  See  the  refpeaive  fubftan- 
tives. 

ABSOLUTELY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  Hands  oppofed  to  re¬ 
latively.  See  Relative. 

Ihus  the  terms  of  a  propofition  are  faid  to  he  taken  ab- 
Jolutely ;  that  is,  without  relation  to  each  other.  Man 

confidered  abfolutely,  and  in  himfelf,  is  a  reafonable  crea¬ 
ture. 

Absolutely  is  alfo  ufed  for  unlimitedly  or  unconditionally. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  fchoolmen  oppofe  it  to  fecundum  quid. 
Ihus  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely,  and  limply,  good. 
Absolutely  is  alfo  ufed  by  Divines ,  in  oppofition  to  de- 
claratively.  • 

The  church  of  Rome  holds,  that  a  prieft  can  forgive  fins 
abfolutely-,  the  protelUnts  fay,  only  dedaratively,  and  mi- 
nilterially.  J 

Absolutely,  in  Geometry ,  is  taken  for  entirely,  or  com¬ 
pletely.  Thus  we  fay,  fuch  a  thing  is  abfolutely  round; 
in  contradifhnftion  from  that  which  is  only  partly  fo  • 
as  a  fpheroid,  cycloid,  &c.  1  ’ 

Absolutel  y,  in  Grammar ;  we  fay,  a  word  is  taken  ab- 
Jo.utely,  abfilute  Jnmptus,  when  it  has  no  regimen,  or  go¬ 
vernment  Thus,  in  the  phrafe,  We  fliould  pray  without 

nothi^*  * 16  WOrtl  13  taken  aVoIutely>  as  governs 

ABSOLUTION,  Absolutio,  in  the  Civil  Law,  &c.  a 
definitive  fentence,  whereby  a  perfon,  accufed  of  any 
crime,  is  acquitted,  and  declared  innocent. 

Among  the  Pvomans,  the  ordinary  method  of  pronounc- 
mg  judgment  was  this  :  after  the  caufe  had  been  pleaded 
on  both  fides,  the  praeco  ufed  the  word  dixerunt,  q  d. 
they  have  faid  what  they  had  to  fay;  then  three  ballots 
were  diftributed  to  each  judge,  marked  as  mentioned  un¬ 
der  the  article  A  ;  and  as  the  majority  fell  of  either  mark, 
the  accufed  was  abfihed  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were 
abfolved,  the  prtetor  difmiffed  him  with  videtur  non  fe- 
cijje,  or  jure  videtur  fecijfi. 

Absolution,  in  the  Canon  Law,  is  a  juridical  aft,  where¬ 
by  a  pried,  as  a  judge,  remits  the  fins  of  fuch  as,  upon 

confeffion,  appear  to  have  the  conditions  requifite 
thereto. 

The  Romamfts  hold  abfilution  a  part  of  the  facrament  of 
penance  :  the  council  of  Trent,  feff.  xiv.  cap.  iii.  and 
that  of  Floience,  in  the  decrc s  ad  Armenos,  declare  the 
^  forn?i 
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form  or  ciTence  of  tko  facrament  to  He  in  the  word)  of 
abfolution,  I  abfolve  thee  of  thy  fins. 

The  formula  of  abfolution ,  in  the  Romifti  church, 
folute :  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  deprecatory  ; 
the  churches  of  the  reformed,  declarative- 
In  the  church  of  Rome  there  are  divers  other  political 

Absolutio  a  /avis,  which  is  necefl'ary  where  a  perfon  has 
been  witnefs  to  the  execution  of  fentence  of  death  on  a 
criminal,  or  has  any  other  way  difqualified  himlelt  tor 

the  bolding  of  a  benefice.  . 

Absolutio  ad  cautelam ,  is  that  granted  to  a  perfon  w  to 
has  lodged  an  appeal  againft  a  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  force  of  the  cenfure  is  fufpended. 

It  being  a  maxim,  in  the  papal  jurifprudence,  t  at  t  e 
fentence  Bands  good,  notwithllanding  any  appeal ;  this 
fort  of  abfolution  is  fometimes  granted  until  the  iliue  ot 
his  appeal  be  known  :  by  means  hereof,  fome  articles,  at 
leaft,  of  his  excommunication,  are  taken  oft  ;  intomuch 
that  perfons  may  converfe  with  him  without  danger . 
and,  befides,  in  cafe  of  death,  this  fentence  is  fuppoied 
to  be  of  fome  avail  to  him. 

ABSOLUTISM,  the  dogma  of  God’s  afting  abfolutely  in 
the  affair  of  falvation  ;  maintained  by  the  Calvinists, 
for  which,  among  other  doftrines,  the  Lutherans  re- 

fufe  all  union  with  them.  . 

ABSORBENTS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  fuch  things 
as  have  the  faculty  of  abforbing ,  or  fwallowing  up  others.. 

A  flies  are  an  abforbent  in  refpeft  of  water,  though  not  in 
the  degree  fuppofed  by  Ariflotle,  from  whom  we  derive 
a  vulgar  error,  that  a  pot  full  of  afhes  will  Mil  abfoib  as 
much  water  as  if  empty.  Cloves  are  fo  violent  an  ab- 
forbeKt  of  moifture,  that  we  are  told,  if  care  be  not  taken 
in  the  importing,  to  keep  all  water,  wine,  and  the  like,  at 
a  good  diftance  from  them,  a  certain  quantity  of  cloves 
will,  in  two  days  time,  drain  a  whole  hoglhead  of  wine 
M.  Homberg  has  a  difcourfe  on  the  quantity  of  acids  ab 
/orbed  by  terreftial  alkalies  ;  wherein  he  (hews,  how  much 
acid  any  known  alkali  will  retain.  M.  de  la  Hire  gives 
an  experiment  for  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  water 
ab  far  bed  by  plants.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1700,  p. .81. 

Absorbents,  in  Medicine ,  remedies  which,  by  the  10ft- 
nefs  or  porofity  cf  their  component  parts,  become  pro¬ 
per  to  (heathe  the  afperities  of  (harp  pungent  humours  ; 
or  to  imbibe  or  dry  away,  as  with  a  fponge,  fuperfluous 
tnoiftures;  and  are  of  divers  kinds  ;  fimple,  compound, 
faline,  cinnabarine,  marine,  fixed,  earthy,  acid,  alkaline, 
&c.  In  the  Pharmacopoeias ,  we  meet  with  feveral  forms 
of  abforbents ;  fuch  are  the  teftaceous  powders,  hartfhorn, 
coral,  crab’s  eyes  and  claws,  calcined  bones,  burnt  ivory 
terra  figillata,  and  even  iron  itfelf :  alfo  divers  woods  ,  as 
fanders,  maftic,  guaiacum,  faflafras  ;  and  divers  roots ;  as 
china,  farfaparilla,  &c. 

Abforbents  confume  the  humours  without  fufing  them, 
and  have  fometimes  the  effect  of  ftrengtheners,  fome¬ 
times  of  purgatives,  oftener  of  calmers,  to  allay  fermen¬ 
tations.  They  are  of  ufe  for  tempering  acrimonies,  and 
after  emollients  and  attenuants,  for  healing  tumors 
fome  hold  them  necefl'ary  for  preventing  the  ill  effects  o: 
bitters  ;  they  are  good  in  cardialgias  or  heats  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  hiccups;  they  are  alfo  given  in  hefticsand  other 
chronical  cafes,  as  coughs,  though  with  great  caution 
and  referve.  Abforbents  have  alio  their  ill  effefts  ;  elpe- 
cially  if  too  laviflily  given,  being  liable  to  many  congef- 
tions  in  the  vifcera  :  they  are  hurtful  in  the  itch,  bilious 
fevers,  dyfenteries,  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteric  cafes, 
quartans,  &c.  according  to  fome.  Juncker. 

They  are  generally  prefcribed  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
acute  difeafes  of  infants,  though  held  by  others  rather 
hurtful  to  children,  by  loading  their  tender  vifcera,  and 
creating  obltruftions  in  the  capillaiies.  . 

Particular  kinds  of  abforbents  have  their  particular  ef¬ 
fefts;  old  oyfter-fliells  ate  preferred  for  children  ;  ma- 
gifteries  and  precipitates  are  leaft  fuitable,  as  being  al¬ 
ready  furcharged  with  acids.  Abforbents  faturated  with 
acid  juices,  as  of  citrons,  are  good  in  coughs  and  ca¬ 
tarrhs;  prepared  with  cinnabar  in  ifchurias  ;  with.aftrin- 
gents,  in  the  diabetes ;  faline,  in  the  itch ;  marine,  in 
chronical  difeafes  of  the  breaft ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  the 

earthy  are  hurtful.  .  .  .  . 

They  are  fometimes  applied  to  ulcers ;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  infipid  terreftreous  abforbents ,  fuch  as 
coral,  &c.  put  into  an  ulcer,  where  a  bone  is  carious, 
can  have  little  other  effeft  than  to  imbibe  the  matter  of 
the  ulcer;  if  they  fall  into  any  cavernula  of  the  corrupted 
bone,  they  may  remain  fo  long  there,  that  the  matter 
they  imbibe  may  become  acrid.  Lint  is  »» 
which  has  not  this  difadvantage.  Monro,  in  Med.  LIT. 

Edinb.  vol.  v.  aft.  24.  , ,  , 

The  taking  of  an  immoderate  quantity  of  crab  s  eyes,  and 

other  abforbents ,  for  the  heart-burn,  has  fo™e^mes 
attended  with  fatal  confequences.  See  Phil.  Iranf. 
459.  feft.  2.  , 
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Van  Swieten  in  his  comment  on  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms* 
obferves,  that  thefe  abforbent  powders  ought  not  to  be 
ground  too  fine,  but  rather  left  fomewhat  coarfe,  as  they 
will  be  lefs  apt  to  concrete  and  prove  dangerous. 

It  is  a  necefl'ary  caution  to  drink  diluting  liquors  with 
them  i  alfo  to  take  gentle  purges  ;  as  well  for  fome  time 
after  they  are  left  off,  as  during  the  ufe  of  them. 

Abforbents  are  much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
driers  and  fweeteners.  Latin  writers  alfo  ufe  the  word 
as  fynonymous  with  imbibentia  and  faturantia. 

The  term  abforbent  is  frequently  confounded  with  alkali ; 
alkalies  having,  really,  the  effeft  of  abforbents ,  with  re¬ 
fpeft  to  acids. 

Absorbent  veffels,  a  minute  kind  of  veflels,  found  in  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  which  attract  and  imbibe  the  nutritious,  and 
other  matters  brought  near  their  mouths. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  called  reforbent  vejfels ,  and  fome¬ 
times  abforbent  pores. 

Abforbent  vejfels  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  membranes  lie  open  to  cavities,  as  in  the 
mouth,  cefophagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  A  late  au¬ 
thor  computes  no  lefs  than  7,000,000,000  in  one  fquare 
foot  of  the  furface  of  the  ftomach ;  by  thefe,  mercury, 
plafters,  and  the  like  medicines  externally  applied,  enter 
the  habit  of  the  body;  to  thefe  are  alfo  owing  the  inftan- 
taneous  effefts  of  l'pirits,  drams,  water,  &c.  upon  the 
body.  The  like  veflels  are  alfo  numerous  in  the  Ikin ; 
where  they  are  fuppofed  to  imbibe  the  fluid  matter  float¬ 
ing  in  the  ambient  air,  and  convey  them  into  the  body. 
Mortimer.  Exerg.  Inaug.  de  Ingref.  Humor,  in  Corp. 

It  has  been  faid  that  there  are  no  abforbent  veins,  and  that 
abforption  is  performed  entirely  by  the  valvular  lymphatics. 
But  if  this  were  the  cafe,  we  fhould  be  continually  fub- 
jeft  to  a  hydrocephalus ;  becaufe  in  the  head  no  valvular 
lymphatics  are  found.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  abforbent 
veins  that  open  into  the  cavities  of  the  body,  becaufe  in 
the  afeites  the  extravafated  water  is  frequently  received 
into  the  circulation,  and  difeharged  by  urine  or  ftool. 
Dr.  Hunter  afeertains  it  by  the  following  experiment  on 
a  living  dog  ;  an  opening  was  made  in  the  cavity  of  hi* 
belly,  and  three  quarts  of  warm  water  injefted  and  fe- 
cured  ;  fix  hours  after  he  was  examined,  and  not  above 
four  ounces  of  the  water  remained. 

For  farther  fatisfaftion  on  this  fubjeft,  confult  Hunter’s 
Commentaries,  and  Dr.  Garner’s  Obfervations  on  them, 
in  the  Medic.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  229 ;  and  alfo  Dr.  Wilkin- 
fon,  ibid.  p.  117,  Sec. 

Abforbent  vejfels  are  more  particularly  ufed  for  thofe  lac- 
teals  which  open  into  the  fides  of  the  intellinal  tube,  to 
imbibe  the  chyle  in  its  defeent  from  the  ftomach,  and 
convey  it  into  the  mefenteric  veins. 

Naturalifts,  as  Malpighi,  Leewenhoeck,  De  la  Hire,  See. 
fpeak  of  the  like  abforbents  in  plants ;  the  fibrous  or  hairy 
roots  of  which  are  confidered  as  a  kind  of  vafa  abforbemiay 
which  attract  and  imbibe  the  nutritious  juices  from  the 
earth. 

ABSORBING,  the  aft  of  fucking  up,  or  imbibing  another 
body.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews  that  black  bodies  abfotb 
all  the  rays  they  receive,  and  that  thofe  rays  of  light  which 
impinge  againft  the  folid  particles  of  bodies  are  abforbed 
and  loft  :  but  it  appears  from  fome  later  experiments  and 
obfervations  of  M.  Bouguer,  that  this  effeft  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  not  to  the  impaft  of  light  on  the  folid  parts  of 
bodies,  but  to  the  aftion  of  fome  power  diffufed  over 
their  furfaces.  He  found  by  repeated  trials  on  the  re- 
fleftiou  of  light,  from  the  furface  of  water,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  cryftal,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light,  when  the  angles  of  incidence  were  fmall,  was  ac¬ 
tually  extinguilhed.  This  effeft,  he  obferved,  was  dimi- 
niflied  by  increafing  the  incidence  ;  fo  that,  at  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  cryftal  of  above  490  49',  a  very  fmall  part  of 
the  rays  was  abforbed ;  though  fome  few  were  loft,  when 
they  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  refiefting  furface.  See 
bis  Traite  d’OptiqUe,  Paris,  1 760. 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy ,  is  ufed  for  that 
power  wheieby  the  fmall  open  orifices  of  veflels  imbibe 
liquors  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  animal  bodies.  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Monro,  is  obferved  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
nifh  proportionably  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  - 
creature.  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

Fluids  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body  are  alfo  abforbed 
through  the  minute  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  the  mouths  of 
a  fet  of  veflels  appropriated  for  this  aftion;  which,  befide 
the  property  of  capillary  tubes,  poffefs  alfo  a  contlaftile 
power  from  irritation. 

Absorptions  of  the  earthy*  term  ufed  by  Kircher  and  others, 
for  the  finking  in  of  large  trafts  of  land,  by  means  of 
fubterranean  commotions,  and  many  other  accidents. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the  mountain  Cymbo- 
tus,  with  the  town  of  Eurites,  which  flood  on  its  fide, 
were  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  fo  that  not  the  leaft 
trace  of  either  remained  :  and  he  records  the  like  fate  of 
‘  the  city  Tantalis  in  Magnefia,  and  after  it  of  the  moun¬ 
tain 
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tain  Sypelus,  l  both  thus  abforbed  by  a  violent  opening  of  j 
the  earth.  Galanisand  Garnatus,  towns  once  famous  in 
Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to  have  (hared  the  fame  fate ;  and 
the  vaft  promontory,  called  Phlegium,  in  Ethiopia,  af¬ 
ter  a  violent  eaithquake  in  the  night-time,  was  not  to  be 
feen  in  the  morning,  the  whole  having  difappeared,  and 
the  earth  clofed  over  it.  Thefe  and  many  other  hifto- 
ries,  attefted  by  the  authors  of  greateft  credit  among  the 
ancients,  abundantly  prove  the  fa£t  in  the  earlier  ages  ; 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  too  many  indances  of 
more  modern  date.  Kircher’s  Mund.  Subter.  p.  77. 

The  mountain  Picas,  in  one  of  the  Molucca  ides,  was 
fo  lofty,  that  it  appeared  at  great  diftances  as  an  immenfe 
column  reared  erect  in  the  air,  and  ferved  as  a  land- 
mark  to  failors ;  an  earthquake  in  this  ifland  deftroyed  it ; 
at  one  inftant  the  whole  mountain  was  abforbed  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  no  mark  of  its  place  remained, 
but  a  vaft  lake  of  water  exa£Hy  anfwering  to  the  (hape 
of  the  bafe  of  the  mountain.  A  like  accident,  but  of  a 
more  terrible  kind  happened  in  China,  in  the  year  1556, 
■when  a  whole  province  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  that 
kingdom  was  in  one  moment  abforbed  into  the  earth,  and 
all  the  towns  buried,  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants 
finking  with  it,  and  an  immenfe  lake  of  water  remaining 
in  its  place  to  this  time.  Of  much  later  date  is  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  a  city  in  the  confines  of  Swifferland  :  but 
this,  though  generally  faid  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  in¬ 
to  the  earth,  was  not  properly  an  abforption,  for  the  whole 
city  was  buried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  upon  it. 

The  burning  mountains,  Vefuvius  and  Strongylus,  both 
once  very  high,  have  in  length  of  time  loft  half  their 
height,  the  upper  part  having  been  undermined  by  the 
burning,  and  having  fallen  into,  and  been  abforbed  by  the 
under  part.  And  in  the  year  1646,  during  the  terrible 
earthquake  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  feveral  whole  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Andes  difappeared,  and  were  one  after  an¬ 
other  wholly  abforbed  in  the  earth. 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  accidents  of  the  like  kind, 
prove  the  truth  of  abforptions  in  general ;  fome  of  them 
leaving  level  ground  in  the  place  of  the  things  abforbed , 
fome  immenfe  chafms  and  cracks,  and  fome  lakes  of 
frefn  or  fait  water ;  and  it  may  be  that  many  immenfe 
lakes  were  formed  in  ages,  of  which  we  have  no  hifto- 
ries  by  the  like  abforptions. 

Pliny  gives  many  accounts  of  the  reftoring  of  places  thus 
abforbed ,  but  later  obfervations  do  not  give  an  equal  credit 
to  thofe  parts  of  this  hiftory. 

There  are  inftances,  however,  of  iflands  being  produced, 
though  we  cannot  affirm  them  to  have  appeared  in  the 
place  of  any  which  have  been  abforbed . 

In  the  year  1638,  an  ifland  was  raifed  near  St.  Michael’s 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  fubterranean  fires,  which  threw 
up  ftones  and  other  fubterranean  productions,  in  fuch 
quantities  that  they  formed  an  ifland  of  five  miles  in 
length.  The  mountain  raifed  in  one  night,  in  the  fea 
near  Puzzoli,  is  another  inftance  of  this  ludden  produc¬ 
tion  of  thefe  mountains :  this  appeared  after  one  night’s 
violent  fubterranean  conflict,  and  ftill  keeps  its  place,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Mons  SanCtus. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  is  properly  underftood  of  a  perfon  who 
refrains  abfolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine. 

It  is  compounded  of  abs ,  from,  and  timetum ,  wine. 

The  hiftory  of  Mr.  Wood,  in  the-  Medic.  Tranf.  vol.ii. 
p.  261.  art.  18.  is  a  very  remarkable  exemplification  of 
the  very  beneficial  alterations  which  may  be  effected  on 
the  human  body,  by  a  ftriCf  courfe  of  abftemioufnefs. 
The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  were 
all  enjoined  to  be  abJlemious\  and  that  it  might  appear, 
by  their  breath,  whether  or  no  they  kept  up  to  the  in¬ 
junction,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  civility, 
that  they  (hould  kifs  their  friends  and  relations  whenever 
they  accofted  them. 

ABSTENTUS,  among  Civilians ,  is  underftood  of  an  heir 
with-held  by  bistutor  from  takingonhim  an  inheritance. 
Among  Ecclejiaftical  Writers ,  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
perfon  excommunicated. 

ABSTERGENTS,  or  Abstersive  medicines ,  more  ufually 
called  among  phyficians  detergents,  are  cleanfing 
medicines  of  a  faponaceous  nature,  capable  of  diflolving 
concretions  formed  of  earth  and  oil,  which  water  (imply, 
as  an  abluent,  cannot  effeCt. 

ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aCl  or  habit  of  re¬ 
fraining  from  fomething  which  we  have  a  propenfity  to, 
or  find  pleafure  in. 

The  word  is  derived  from  abjimere ;  formed  of  absy  from 
and  tenerey  to  hold. 

The  Jews  were  obliged  to  abftain  from  their  wives  at 
certain  feafons.  The  fame  is  enjoined,  in  the  Apoftoli- 
cal  Conftitutions,  on  all  fafts  and  meagre  days;  the  church 
of  England  recommends  certain  days  of  fading  and  ab- 
fiinence. — Abflinence  from  flefh  has  been  enjoined  by  ftatute 
ever  fince  the  Reformation,  particularly  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  and  on  vigils,  and  all  commonly  called  fi(h- 
days,  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  19.— *  The  like  injunctions  were 


renewed  under  queen  Elizabeth,  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  declared,  that  this  was  done,  not  out  of  motives  of 
religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats,  but  in 
favour  of  the  confumption  of  fea-fifh,  and  to  multiply 
the  number  of  fifhermen  and  mariners,  as  well  as  fpare 
the  dock  of  fheep.  5  Eliz.  c.  15.  The  great  faft,  fays 
St.  Auguftin,  is  to  ab/iain  from  (in. 

The  ancient  athlette  lived  in  a  perpetual  abflinence  from 
all  kind  of  fenfible  pleafure  to  render  their  bodies  more 
robuft  and  hardy. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare  diet, 
or  a  llender  parfimonious  ufe  of  food. 

The  phyficians  relate  wonders  of  the  effefts  of  abflinence 
in  the  cure  of  many  diforders,  and  in  protrading  the 
term  of  life.  The  noble  Venetian  Cornaro,  after  all 
imaginable  means  had  proved  vain,  fo  that  his  life  was 
defpaired  of  at  forty,  recovered,  and  lived  to  near  a 
hundred,  by  mere  dint  of  abftinencey  as  he  himfelf  gives 
the  account. 

Mod  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
and  the  fhort  lives  of  Englilhmen,  are  owing,  according 
to  Df.  Cheyne,  to  repletion  ;  and  may  be  either  cured, 
prevented,  or  remedied,  by  abflinence. 

Among  the  brute  creation,  we  lee  extraordinary  inftances 
of  long  abflinence. — It  is  the  natural  courfe  of  divers  fpe- 
cies  to  pafs  four,  five,  or  fix  months,  every  year,  with¬ 
out  either  eating  or  drinking :  accordingly  the  tortoife, 
dormoufe,  ferpent,  &c.  are  obferved  regularly  to  retire, 
at  certain  feafons,  to  their  refpedive  cells,  and  hide 
themfelves  ;  fome  get  into  the  caverns  of  rocks,  or  ruins ; 
others  dig  holes  under  ground ;  others  get  into  the  woods, 
and  lay  themfelves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees ;  others  bury 
themfelves  under  water.  See. 

The  ferpent  kind  bear  abjlinence  to  a  very  great  degree.  We 
have  feen  rattle-fnakes  that  have  fubfifled  many  months 
without  any  food,  yet  ftill  retain  their  figure  and  fierce- 
nefs.  Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks  of  a  couple  of  ceraflts  (a  fort  of 
Egyptian  ferpents),  which  had  been  kept  five  years  in  a 
bottle  clofe  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food,  unlefs  a 
Email  quantity  of  fand,  wherein  they  coiled  themfelves 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  may  be  reckoned  as  fuch  ; 
yet,  when  he  faw  them,  they  had  juft  caft  their  (kins, 
and  were  as  brifle  and  as  lively  as  if  juft  taken. 

In  effed,  feveral  fpecies  of  birds,  the  whole  tribe  almoft 
of  infeds,  and  many  among  the  other  tribes,  are  able 
to  fubfift  all  winter,  not  only  without  food,  but  many  of 
them  without  refpi ration  too. — This  furnifhes  an  admir¬ 
able  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator:  the  proper 
food  of  thefe  ereatures,  efpecially  the  infed  tribe,  being 
then  wanting,  there  is  a  provifion  for  them  to  live  with¬ 
out  it.  When  the  fields  are  diverted  of  their  flowery 
furniture,  and  the  dees  and  plants  are  dripped  of  their 
fruits,  what  would  become  of  fuch  animals  as  are  fub- 
(ifted  only  by  the  produce  of  the  fpring  and  fummer, 
and  of  others  which  are  incapable  of  bearing  fevere 
cold?  To  prevent  the  total  deftrudion  and  extirpation 
of  many  fpecies  of  animals,  the  Author  of  nature  has 
provided,  that  creatures,,  thus  bereaved  of  their  food, 
(hould  be  likewife  impatient  of  cold  ;  to  lead  them  thus 
to  fhelter  theipfelves  out  of  the  way  of  danger;  and  that, 
when  there  arrived,  the  natural  texture  and  vifeidity  of 
their  blood  (hould  difpofe  it,  by  a  farther  degree  of  cold, 
to  lag  and  ftagnate  in  the  veffels :  fo  that  the  circulation 
flopping,  and  the  animal  fundions  being,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  fufpended,  there  is  no  fenfible  wafte  or  confump¬ 
tion  of  parts,  but  they  remain  in  a  kind  of  drowfy  neu¬ 
tral  (late,  between  life  and  death,  till  the  warm  fun  re¬ 
vives  both  them  and  their  food  together,  by  thawing  the 
congealed  juices,  both  of  fuch  animals  and  vegetables. 
The  fad,  however,  is  queftionable ;  and  will  be  more 
particularly  confidered  hereafter. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  all  motion  of  the  animal 
juices  is  extind  in  flies,  and  other  infeds,  when  thus 
afleep  ;  in  that,  though  cut  in  pieces,  they  do  not  awake, 
nor  does  any  fluid  ooze  out  at  the  wound,  unlefs  fome 
extraordinary  degree  of  warmth  hath  been  firft  applied 
to  unbind  the  congelation. — The  deep  of  fuch  animals  is 
little  elfe  than  death,  and  their  waking  a  refurredion. — 
For  if  life  does  not  confift  in  a  circulation  of  the  blood, 
we  do  not  know  what  it  confifts  in. 

Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  tortoifes,  dormice,  &c.  are 
found  as  fat  and  flefhy,  after  fome  months  abflinence ,  as 
before.  Sir  G.  Ent  weighed  his  tortoife  feveral  years 
fucceflively,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  Odober,  and  coming 
out  again,  in  March;  and  found  that  of  four  pounds 
four  ounces,  it  only  ufed  to  lofe  about  one  ounce.  Vide 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  194. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  moft  of  the  inftances  of  long 
abjlinence  related  by  naturalifts,  there  were  apparent 
marks  of  a  texture  of  blood  and  humours,  much  like 
that  of  fummer  beads  and  infers ;  though  it  is  no  im¬ 
probable  opinion,  that  the  air  itfelf  may  furnifh  fome¬ 
thing  for  nutrition.  It  is  certain,  there  are  fubftances 
of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  &c.  floating  in  the  at- 
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snofphere;  which  mud  be  continually  taken  in  by  refpi- 
ration  :  and  thaf  an  animal  body  may  be  liourifhed  there¬ 
by,  is  evident  in  the  inflance  of  viprs;  which,  if  taken 
when  fir  ft  brought  forth,  and  kept  from  every  thing  but 
air,  will  yet  grow  very  conliderably  in  a  few  days.  So 
the  eggs  of  lizards  are  alfo  obferved  to  increafe  in  bulk, 
after  they  are  produced,  though  there  be  nothing  to  fur- 
nifh  the  increment  but  air  alone:  after  the  like  manner  as 
the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  li flies  grow,  and  are  nourifhed  with 
the  water.  And  hence,  fome  fay,  it  is,  that  cooks,  turn¬ 
spit  dogs,  &c.  though  they  eat  but  little,  yet  are  ufually  fat. 
Abstinence  is  alio  uied  fometimes  tofignifya  / upprcjjion . 
lhus  in  C  oelius  Aurelianus,  abjiinentia  Judoris ,  fignifies 
a  fupprelhon  of  fweat.  Sometimes  in  this  author  it 
means  a  compreffion ;  as  Spiritus  ob  abdinentiam  clou/us, 
means  the  wind  {hut  up  in  the  imedines  by  compreffion, 
thereby  cauling  the  iliac  pajjion. 

ABSIINENfES,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hi/lory,  a  fort  of  people, 
in  the  ancient  church,  who  carried  abjhnence  and  morti¬ 
fication  lo  far,  that  they  have  been  put  in  the  catalogue 
of  heretics ;  though  wherein  their  error  confuted  is 
little  agreed  on. 

Some  reprefent  the  Abfinentes  as  the  fame  with  thofe 
otherwife  called  Continentes,  and  that  they  particularly  en¬ 
joined  abjlinence  from  the  ufe  of  marriage:  others  fay, 
from  flefh,  and  others  from  wine.  Others  will  have 
them  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  that  their  herefy 
confided  in  holding  flefli  evil  in  itlelf,  and  created  by  the 
devil.  Some  make  them  the  fame  with  the  Hieracites ; 
others  with  the  Encratites.  They  are  fahl  to  have  rifen 
in  Spain  and  the  Gauls  in  the  lad  century. 

ABSTRACT,  Abst  r actum,  in  Philojophy.  See  Ab¬ 
straction. 

Abstract  idea,  among  Logician!,  denotes  an  idea  formed 
in  the  mind,  when  we  c6nfidcr  a  thing  limply  in  itfelf, 
without  refpect  to  the  1  ubjedt  wherein  it  refides  ;  or  it 
is  a  fimple  idea  detached  and  feparated  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  fubjeft  or  complex  idea,  for  the  fake  of  viewing  and 
confidering  it  more  didinftly. 

Thus,  magnitude  and  humanity  are  abjlraSls  or  abjlratl 
ideas,  when  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  without  being 
attached  to  any  particular  body,  or  perfon  ;  though  they 
cannot  have  any  real  fubfidence  without  fuch  fubjeds, 
nor  the  fubjeds  without  them. 

Whitenefs  is  an  ab/lrall,  inafmuch  as  it  does  not  denote 
any  one  white  objed,  but  that  colour,,  or  idea  in  the  ge¬ 
neral,  wherever  found. 

Abjlratt  ideas  are  oppofed  to  thofe  which  are  concrete  . 
the  concrete  denoting  a  general  or  ab/iralt  idea’s  being  at¬ 
tached  to  fome  particular  fubjed,  or  confidered  as  com¬ 
bined  with  fome  other  ideas :  as,  great  houfe ,  white  wall. 
All  our  fimple  ideas,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  have  ajlradl,  as 
well  as  concrete  names:  as  whitenefs,  white',  Jweetncfs, 
Juieet,  See.  The  like  alfo  holds  in  our  ideas  of  modes, 
and  relations:  as,  jujiice,  juft  ;  equality,  equal,  See. 

But  as  to  our  ideas  of  fubdances,  we  have  very  few  ab- 
Jlradl  names  at  all.  Thofe  few  that  the  fchools  have 
.  forged,  as  Animalitas,  Humanitas,  See.  bear  no  propor 
tion  to  the  infinite  number  of  names  of  fubdances  ;  and 
could  never  get  admittance  into  common  ufe,  or  obtain 
the  licence  of  public  approbation  ;  which  feems  to  inti¬ 
mate  a  confeflion  of  mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of 
the  real  effcnces  or  fubdances  ;  fince  they  have  not  names 
for  fuch  ideas. 

Indeed  the  reality  and  exigence  of  all  abjlrali  ideas,  and 
of  any  fuch  faculty  in  the  mind  as  abjlraflion,  has  of  late 
.  been  controverted. 

Aestract  terms,  are  thofe  made  ufe  of  to  denote  abjlrafl 
ideas.  In  which  fenfe  the  words  whit. nefs,  paternity ,  ani¬ 
mality,  jujiice ,  c'ookednefs ,  See.  are  abHraits ,  or  abjhatl  terms. 
Abstract  is  alio  extended  to  divers  other  tilings,  in  re- 
fpe£l  of  their  purity,  fimplicity,  fubtility,  Sec.  In  which 
fenie  we  lay, 

Abstract  numbers ,  which  are  affemblages  of  units  confi 
dered  in  themfelves,  and  nor  applied  to  denote  any  col¬ 
lodions  of  particular  forts  of  things. 

Abs  tract  mathematic i  are  thofe  branches  employed  about 
quantity  confidered  ablolutedy,  or  in  the  general,  with¬ 
out  redridion  to  any  certain  kind,  or  fpecies  of  it. 

Such  are  G comet’ y  and  Arithmetic. 

Ill  this  (enfe,  ahJ}ra£J  mathematics  ftand  oppofed  to 
mixed  mathematics;  where  the  fimple  and  abjlralled  pro- 
perties  and  relations  of  quantity  delivered  in  the  former, 
are  applied  to  fenfible  objects  ;  and  by  that  means  be 
come  intermixed  with  phyiical  confiderations.  Such  are 
Hydrojlatics ,  Optics ,  Navigation,  Sic. 

Abstract  is  alfo  uled  in  matters  of  Literature ,  fora  com 
pendious  view,  or  ipitome  of  a  larger  work. 

An  abfirall,  is  fuppoled  to  be  a  degree  fhorter,  and  more 
fuperficial  than  an  abridgment. 

ABSIRAC  1 1,  abJlralUd ,  in  Church  Hijlory,  is  a  name  gt 
.  ven  to  a  fed  among  the  Lutherans,  under  the  lead  of 
Hefbufius,  a  Prullian  bidiop,  who  afferted  againd  Beza, 
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“  that  Ohrid  was  to  be  adored  not  only  in  the  concrete, 
“  as  the  fon  of  God,  but  that  his  fledi  in  the  abdrad  was 
“  an  object:  of  adoration,  ”  Wiganduspreva  iled  fofar  againft 
Hcdiufius  as  to  get  him  depoled;  afterwards  the  Ahjbafti 
gained  the  afeendant,  and  Wigandus  was  filenced.  Micrtcl. 
Hid.  Eccl.  1.  fii.  f.  2.  &c.Budd.Ifag.  Hid.  Theol.  l.ii.  c.y. 
ABS  1  R ACTION,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we 
feparate  things  naturally  conjund,  or  exiding  together; 
and  form,  and  confider,  ideas  of  things  thus  feparated. 
lhe  faculty  of  atjiradhng  dands  diredly  oppofite  to  that 
of  compounding.  By  compofition  we  confider  thofe  things 
together,  which  in  reality  are  not  joined  together  in  one 
exidence.  And  by  abjh aEhon  we  confider  thofe  things 
feparately  and  apart,  which  in  reality  do  not  exid  apart. 
Ahjlradltoti  is  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways.  Fird" 
when  the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a  thing  in  fome 
refpect:  didind  from  the  whole:  as  a  man’s  arm,  without 
the  conGderation  of  the  red  of  the  body. 

Secondly,  when  we  confider  the  mode  of  any  fubdance, 
omitting  the  fubdance  itlelf,  or  when  we  feparately  con- 
fider  feveral  modes  which  fubfid  together  in  one  fobjed. 
1  his  abjlraflion  the  Geometricians  make  ufe  of,  when  they 
confider  the  length  of  a  body  feparately,  which  they  call  a 
line;  omitting  the  confideration  of  its  breadth  and  depth. 
Ihirdly,  it  is  by  abjlraflion,  that  the  mind  frames  general, 
or  unrverfal  ideas  :  omitting  the  modes'and  relations  of 
the  particular  objeds  whence  they  are  formed.  Thus, 
when  we  would  underdand  a  thinking  being  in  general’ 
we  gather  from  our  felffconcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think  ; 
and  omitting  the  confideration  of  thofe  things  which  have 
a  peculiar  relation  to  our  own  mind,  or  to  the  human 
mind,  ue  conceive  of  a  thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  framed  thus,  which  are  what  we  properly  call  alflrafl 
ideas,  become  general  reprefentatives  of  all  objeds  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  and  their  names  applicable  to  whatever  exids 
conformable  to  fuch  ideas.  Thus,  the  colour  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  chalk,  Glow,  milk,  &c.  is  a  repmfentative  of  all 
of  that  kind;  and  has  a  name  given  it,  whitenefs ,  which 
fignifies  the  dime  quality,  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

It  is  this  lad  faculty,  or  power  of  aljlrafling,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke,  that  makes  the  great  difference  between 
men  and  brutes  ;  even  thofe  latter  mud  be  allowed  to 
have  fome  fbare  of  reafon  ;  that  they  really  reafon  in 
fome  cafes,  feems  almod  as  evident  as  that  they  have 
fenfe;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas.  They  are  tied 
up  to  thofe  narrow  bounds;  and  do  not  feem  to  have 
any  faculty  of  enlarging  them  by  abjlraflion.  EfTay  on 
Human  Underdanding,  lib.  ii.  cap.  u.  Jjb.  Jjj.  c  '  „ 
Such  is  the  dodrine  of  abjlrafl  ideas,  under  the  improve¬ 
ments©^  that  excellent  author.  In  effect,  it  is  the  ftand- 
mg  opinion,  that  the  mind  has  fuch  a  power  or  faculty  of 
framing  abjlrafl  ideas  'or  notions  of  things;  and  on  fuch 
very  ideas  do  a  great  part  of  the  writings  of  philofophers 
turn.  1  hefe  arefuppofed  in  all  their  fydems;  and  with- 
cut  them  there  would  be  nothing  done.  They  are  more 
efpec.ally  reputed  the  objed  of  logic,  mathematics,  and 
metaphyfics,  and  all  that  paffes  under  the  notion  of  the 
mod  abjlrafled  and  fublime  learning. 

Yet  has  a  late  eminent  and  ingenious  author,  Dr.  Berke¬ 
ley,  comeded  the  reality  of  any  fuch  ideas:  and  gone  a 
good  way  towards  overturning  the  whole  fydem,  and 
confequently  towards  fetting  philofophy  on  a  new  foun¬ 
dation.  See  a  T reatife  concerning  the  Principles  of  Hu¬ 
man  Knowledge,  fird  printed  in  1710. 

'I  he  qualities  or  modes  of  things,  it  is  on  all  hands 
agreed,  do  really  never  exid  apart,  and  feparated  each 
from  all  others  ;  but  are  condantly  mixed  and  combined 
together,  feveral  in  the  fame  objed.  But,  fay  the  phi- 
loiophers,  the  mind  being  able  to  confider  each  quality 
fingly,  or  abjlraiied  from  other  qualities  with  which  it  is 

Urlltetl-’a-cloeS  ^  f^at  ^ans  frame  to  itfelf  abjlrafl  ideas 
of  a  different  nature  and  kind  from  the  fenfible  ones. 

'or  an  example  hereof;  the  eye  perceiving  an  objed  ex¬ 
tended,  coloured,  and  moved,  refolves  this  compound 
idea  into  its  fimple  condiment  ones  ;  and  viewing  each 
by  itfelf,  exclufive  of  the  red,  frames  abjlrafl  ideas  of 
extenfion,  colour,  and  motion-  themfelves,  or  in  their 
own  nature.  Not  that  it  is  poffible  for  fuch  colour  and 
motion  to  exid  without  extenfion;  but  only  that  the 
mind  can  frame  to  itfelf,  by  abjlraflion,  the  idea  of  colour 
exclufive  of  extenfion  ;  and  of  motion,  exclufive  both  of 
colour  and  extenfion. 

Again  fay  the  fame  philofophers,  the  mind  having  ob- 
ierved  that  in  the  particular  extenfions  perceived  by  fenfe, 
there  is  fomething  common,  and  alike  in  all;  and  fome 
other  things  peculiar:  as,  this,  or  that  figure,  or  magni¬ 
tude,  which  diGmgutOi  them  one  from  another:  it  can 
confider  apart,  or  fingle  out  by  itfelf,  what  is  common  • 
making  thereof  a  general  abjlrafl  idea  of  extenfion,  which 
is  neither  line,  furface,  nor  folid,  nor  has  any  figure  or 
magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely  prefeinded  from  them 
all.  So,  like  wife,  by  leaving  out  of  the  feveral  colours 
perceived  by  fenfe,  that  which  didinguifhes  them  one 
9  from 
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from  another,  ami  only  retaining  what  is  Common  to  all, 
it  makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  the  abjircft ,  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  &c. — After  the  fame 
manner  by  confitdering  motion  .abJbaSledly^  both  from 
the  body  moved,  and  fom  the  figure  it  defcribes,  and 
all  particular  direftions  and  velocities  ;  an  abjirat J  idea 
of  motion  is  framed,  which  equally  correfponds  to  all 
motions  whatever. 

'I  hey  add,  that  as  the  mind  frames  abfrrafl  ideas  of  qua¬ 
lities  or  modes  ;  lo  does  it,  by  the  lame  faculty,  obtain 
abjlratl  ideas  of  the  more  compound  beings,  which  in¬ 
clude  many  co-exiflent  qualities.  For  an  example  : 
Having  obferved  that  Peter,  James,  John,  See.  refemble 
each  other  in  fhape,  and  other  qualities ;  we  can  leave 
out  of  the  complex  idea  we  had  of  Petef,  James,  &c. 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what  is 
common  to  all,  and  fo  make  ail  abjlratt  idea,  wherein  ail 
the  particulars  equally  partake.  And  thus  it  is  we  are 
fuppofed  to  obtain  the  ahJlraSi  idea  of  man,  or  of  hu¬ 
manity,  or  human  nature;  wherein  there  is  indeed  in¬ 
cluded  colour,  becaufe  no  man  but  has  fome  colour  ;  but 
it  is  neither  white,  r.or  black,  nor  brown  ;  becaufe  there 
is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake.  So 
likewife  there  is  included  ftature,  but  then  it  is  neither 
tall  nor  low,  nor  yet  middle  ftature,  but  fomething  ab- 
jlraftcd  from  all  thefe  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Farther  yet,  there  being  a  general  variety  of  other  crea¬ 
tures,  which  partake  in  fome  parts,  but  not  all,  of  the 
complex  idea  of  man  ;  the  mind  leaving  but  thofe  parts 
which  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  only  thofe 
which  are  common  to  all  living  creatures,  frames  the 
idea  of  animal which  ahjlratls  or  participates  not  only 
of  all  men,  but  all  birds,  beafts,  fifties,  and  infebts. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  fuc'h  ahjlftifl  idea  of  animal,  are 
body,  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion.  By  body  is 
meant,  body  without  any  particular  lhnpe,  or  figure; 
there  being  no  one  common  to  ail  animals  ;  without  co¬ 
vering,  either  of  hair,  or  feathers,  or  feales :  nor  yet 
naked  ;  hair,  feathers,  feales,  and  nakednefs,  being  the 
diftinguifhing  properties  of  particular  animals,  and  for 
that  rcafon  left  out  of  the  ahjlra£l  idea.  Upon  the  fame 
account,  the  fpontaneous  motion  nauft  be  neither  walk¬ 
ing,  nor  flying,  nor  creeping ;  it  is  neverthelefs  a  mo¬ 
tion.  But  what  the  motion  is,  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive.  “  I  will  not  affirm,  fays  Dr.  Berkley,  that  other 
people  have  not  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abjlraSling 
“  their  ideas  ;  but  I  am  confident  I  have  it  not  myfelf. 
“I  have,  indeed,  a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  reprefenting 
“  to  myfelf  the  ideas  of  things  I  have  perceived,  or  of  va- 
“  rioufly  compounding  or  dividing  them  :  I  can  imagine 
“  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  hoife.  I  can  confider  the  hand, 
“  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  each  by  itfclf,  abfirafled  or  feparated 
“  from  the  reft  of  the  body.  But  then,  whatever  hand 
“  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  muft  have  fome  particular  lhape 
“and  colour.  So  again,  the  idea  of  a  man  I  frame  to 
“  myfelf,  muft  be  either  of  a  white, :  or  a  black,  or  a 
“  tawny,  a  ftraight,  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a 
“  middle-fized  man. 

“  I  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  thought,  conceive  the  abjlvatrt 
“  idea  above  defc.ribed  ;  and  it  is  equally  impoffibie  for 
me  to  form  the  abjiraft  idea  of  motion,  diftin£l  from 
“  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  fwift  nor  flow, 
<c  curvilinear  nor  rectilinear.  And  the  like  may  be  faid 
of  all  other  abjlraci  general  ideas  whatever.” 

Since  all  things  that  exift  are  only  particulars,  “  Whence, 
“  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  it,  that  we  come  by  general  words, 
“  expreffive  of  a  thoufand  individuals  ?”  His  anfwcr  is, 
terms  only  become  general,  by  being  made  the  figns  of 
abjlratl  and  general  ideas  ;  fo  that  the  generality  of  abjlraft 
ideas  fhould  follow  from  the  reality  of  general  words. — 
But,  according  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  a  word  becomes  gene¬ 
ral,  by  being  made  the  fign,  not  of  an  abjlratl  general 
idea,  but  of  feveral  particular  ones,  any  of  which  it 
indifferently  fuggefts  to  the  mind. — For  an  example, 
when  I  fay,  that  whatever  hasextenfion  i&divifible  ;  the 
propofition  is  to  be  underftootl  of  extenfion  in  general ; 
not  that  I  muft  conceive  any  abjlratl  general  idea  of  ex¬ 
tenfion  which  is  neither  line,  furface,  nor  folid,  neither 
great  nor  fmall,  &c.  To  make  this  more  evident,  fup- 
pofe  a  geometrician  to  be  demonftrating  a  method  of  di¬ 
viding  a  line  into  two  equal  parts  :  in  order  hereto,  he 
draws,  for  ijiftance,  a  black  line,  an  inch  long  ;  and  this, 
which  in  itfelf  is  a  particular  line,  is  neverthelefs,  with 
refpecl  to  its  fignification,  general  ;  fince  it  reprefents  all 
lines  whatever:  fo  that  what  is  demonftrated  of  this  one, 
will  hold  of  all  others — And  as  that  particular  line  be¬ 
comes  general  by  being  made  a  fign  ;  fo  does  the  name 
lint ;  and  as  the  former  owes  its  generality,  not  to  its 
being  the  fign  of  an  abjlratl  or  general  line,  but  of  any 
or  all  particular  right  lines  that  may  poffibly  exift  ;  fo 
muft  the  latter  derive  its  generality  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Vol.  I.  Np  2. 
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But  to  this  reafoning  it  lias  been  replied,  {hat  the  uni* 
verfality  confifts  in  the  idea  ;  and  not  merely  in  the  name 
as  ufed  to  fignify,  and  recall  into  the  mind,  a  variety  of 
particular  things,  refembJing  that  which  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  objeft  of  refledion  ;  becaufe  had  we  no  previous 
fixed  notion  what  the  name  fi unifies,  we  could  not  know 
what  particular  things  to  apply  it  ro,  or  aiiign  any  reafon 
for  applying  it  to  one  thing,  rather  than  another.  All 
that  can  be  piclured  in  the  imagination,  as  well  as  all 
that  we  take  notice  of  by  but  fenles,  is  indeed  particular. 
And  whenever  any  general  notions  are  present  in  the 
mind,  the  imagination,  at  the  fame  time,  is  commonly 
engaged  in  reprefenting  to  itfelf  fome  of  the  paiticulars 
comprehended  under  them.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
ftrange  inference  from  hence,  that  we  have  none  but  par¬ 
ticular  ideas.  As  well  almoft  might  we  conclude,  that 
we  have  no  other  notion  of  any  thing  than  of  its  name, 
becaufe  they  are  foaflbeiated  in  our  minds,  that  we  cail- 
not  feparate  them  ;  or  of  the  fun,  than  as  a  white  bright 
circle  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  heavens,  becaufe  this  idea 
or  phantafm  is  apt  to  accompany  all  our  thoughts  of  it. 
See  Dr.  Price’s  Review  of  the  principal  Queftions  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals,  p  43. 

Dr.  Cudworth  obferves,  that  abf.ratd  ideas  are  implied  in 
the  cognoleitive  power  of  the  mind  ;  and  he  pronounces 
the  opinion,  that  they  are  only  Angular  ideas  annexed  to 
a  common  term  ;  or  in  other  words,  names  without  any 
meaning;  to  be  fo  rioiculoufly  falfe,  as  to  deferve  no 
confutation.  See  Fternal  and  Immutable  Morality, 
book  iv. 

Mr.  Locke  fpeaking  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  abjirat 7 
ideas,  fays  :  “  And  does  it  not  require  fome  pains  and 
“  ikill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  yet 
“  is  none  of  the  molt  iabjlraft  and  comprebenfive ;  for  it 
“  muft  neither  be  oblique,  nor  rectangular  ;  neither  equi- 
“  lateral,  ifofceles,  ncr  ftalenous  ;  but  all,  and  none  of 
“  thefe  at  once.” — Now,  let  any  man  look  into  his 
thoughts,  and  try  whether  he  has,  or  can  attain  to  an 
idea  of  a  triangle,  correfpondent  to  this  defeription. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetorick.  vol.  ii. 
p.  105.  expreffes  his  apprcher.fion,  that  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  this  hypothefis  is  equivalent  to  a  confutation  of 
it,  fince  it  really  confutes  itfelf.  He  adopts  the  fenti- 
nsents  of  Berkeley  on  this  fobjeCf,  and  will  allow  to  the 
mind  no  other  powei  of  abjlratlion,  if  the  term  be  re¬ 
tained,  be  fide  that,  by  which  a  particular  idea  is  regard¬ 
ed,  as  reprefenting  a  whole  order.  Mr.  Locke,  Ire  fays, 
has,  />n  fome  occafions,  evidently  inclined  to  the  fame 
opinion  :  in  proof  of  w  hich  he  refeis  to  his  Effay,  book 
iii.  cap.  3.  §  11. 

From  the  notion  of  abjlratl  ideas,  Dr.  Berkeley  endea¬ 
vours  to  {hew,  it  was,  that  bodies  firft  came  to  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have,  an  exillence  of  their  own  exclufively  and 
independent  of  the  mind  perceiving  them. — 'Can  there  be 
n  greater  ftrain  of  abjlratlion.  fays  he,  than  to  diftinguifti 
the  exiftence  of  fenfible  objects  from  their  being  per¬ 
ceived,  fo  as  to  conceive  them  exifting  unperceived? 
if  there  were  external  bodies.  Ire  fays,  it  is  impoffibie 
we  fhould  ever  come  to  know  it  ;  and  if  there  were  not, 
we  might  have  the  very  fame  reafons  to  think  there  were 
that  we  have  now.  His  principal  argument  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  fyllogifm :  Whatever  is  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived  by  fenfe,  is  ari  idea  :  fenfible  things  are 
immediately  perceived  by  fenfe;  for  the  proof  of  which 
be  appeals  to  expei  ience  ;  therefore  fenfible  things  are 
ideas;  and  confequently  exift  only  in  the  mind,  bee  his 
Dialogues  between  Hi  las  and  Philonous. 

The  late  lord  Bolingbroke  likewife  controverted  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  abjlratl  ideas  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Effays,  af- 
ferts  that  it  is  unintelligible  and  abfurd  to  conclude,  that 
the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  obtained  by  abjlratlion  ; 
and  he  has  purfued  Berkeley’s  reafoning  to  an  extent, 
which  he  himfelf  never  intended,  and  reprefented  all  his 
arguments  as  merely  fceptical,  “becaufe  they  admit  of 
“  no  anfwer,  and  produce  no  convidfion.”  He  concurs 
with  Dr.  Berkeley  in  denying  the  exiftence  of  matter  ; 
and  advances  a  ftep  farther,  maintaining  that  the  foul  is 
merely  a  bundle  of  perceptions,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  univerfe  but  impreffions  and  ideas. 

Some  late  Scotch  writers,  Doctors  Reid,  Beattie,  and 
Ofwald,  with  a  view  of  obviating  thofe  fceptical  inferences, 
which  had  been  deduced  from  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Locke,  have,  in  oppofition  to  thefe,  offered  a  new  fyf- 
tem  refpe&ing  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas,  the 
outlines  of  which,  with  remarks,  will  be  inferted  under 
their  proper  heads,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  See 
Ideas,  Intuition,  and  Common  Sense. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  abjlratling,  on  the  common  fyf- 
tem,  is  no  more  than  generalizing  :  it  is  making  one  thing 
{land  for  a  hundred,  by  omitting  the  confideration  of 
the  differences  between  them  :  it  is  taking  feveral  differ- 
ents,  i.  e.  different  combinations,  fetting  afide  the  pecu- 
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Rarities  in  each,  and  confidcring  only  what  is  found  alike 
in  all.— Thus  it  is  that  I  fay,  1  love  my  friend,  love  my 
miftrefs,  love  myfelf,  my  bottle,  my  book,  my  eafe,  See. 

_ Not  that  it  is  poffible  I  fhould  have  the  fame  precep- 

tion  with  refpect  to  fo  many  different  forts  of  things, 
things  that  Hand  in  fuch  different  relations  to  me  ;  but 
only  that  there  appearing  fomething  in  them  all  that 
bears  a  refemblance  to  the  reft,  in  fome  circumftance  or 
other,  I  chufe  to  exprefs  all  by  one  name,  love.  For  if 
I  confider  the  tendency  and  effedfs  of  them  all,  I  {hall 
find  they  lead  me  very  different  ways,  to  very  different 
actions  ;  all  the  analogy  there  is  between  them,  is  a  fort 
of  pleafure  or  fatisfatfion,  arifing  upon  the  application 
of  the  particular  objetf  to  its  proper  organ,  or  fenfe. 
The  abflradi  idea  of  love,  then,  will  terminate  in  the 
idea  of  pleafure  :  but  it  is  certain,  there  can  be  no  idea 
of  pleafure  without  a  thing  pleafant  to  excite  it.  Any 
other  abflradl  idea  of  pleafure,  will  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  view  or  preception  of  the  circumlfances  wherewith 
our  pleafures  have  been  attended  ;  but  thefe  are  mere  ex¬ 
ternals  foreign  to  the  pleafureable  fenlation  itfelf  ;  which 
nothiug  but  an  object  applied  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  can  excite. — To  fuppofe  an  idea  of  pleafure  pro¬ 
duced  indirectly,  by  any  other  than  by  the  proper  caufe,  is 
asabfurd  as  to  fuppofe  an  idea  of  found,  produced  with¬ 
out  a  fonorous  object.  The  mind  has  no  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  ideas,  call  them  what  you  will,  whether  abflradl 
or  concrete,  or  general,  or  particular  :  its  activity  goes  no 
farther  than  to  the  perceiving  of  fuch  as  are  prefented  to 
it;  fo  that  its  adion  is  really  no  other  than  a  degree  of 
paflion. 

Abstraction,  in  Chemijlry,  denotes  the  drawing  off,  or 
exhaling  away,  a  menftruum  from  the  fubje£t  it  had 
been  put  to  diffolve. 

Some  alfo  ufe  the  word  as  fynonymous  with  distilla¬ 
tion,  or  even  cohobation. 

ABSTR ACTITIOUS,  or  Abstractive,  is  applied  by 
fome  modern  Chemijls  to  a  fpirit  drawn  from  vegetables 
without  fermentation. 

In  which  fenfe  abftradlitious  fpirits  are  fynonymous  with 
natural  fpirits,  and  ftand  oppofed  to  fermentative  or  ar¬ 
tificial  ones. 

Such  fpirits  are  chiefly  procured  from  plants  which 
abound  in  volatile  fait.  The  abftradlitious  fpirit  of  feurvy- 
grafs  is  preferred  to  that  procured  by  fermentation. 
All  the  native  fpirits  of  aromatic  plants  are  called  ab- 
ftradiitious. 

ABSTRUSE,  denotes  fomething  deep,  hidden,  or  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  common  apprehenfions,  and  ways  of 
conceiving ;  in  oppofition  to  what  is  obvious  and  pal¬ 
pable. 

The  word  is  of  Latin  original,  alftrufus  ;  formed  of  als, 
from,  and  truck,  1  thruft. 

In  this  fenfe  Metaphyftcs  is  an  abjlrufe  fcience  ;  and  many 
fpeculations  of  Mathematics  are  likewife  abftrufe. 

ABSURD,  Absurdum,  a  term  applied  to  any  a£lion  or 
fentiment  that  thwarts,  or  goes  contrary  to  fome  evident 
truth. 

Thus,  a  propofition  would  be  alfurd,  that  fhould  affirm, 
that  two  and  two  make  five  ;  or  that  fhould  deny  them 
to  make  four. 

The  Logicians  and  Mathematicians  have  a  way  of  proving 
the  truth  of  a  propofition,  by  (hewing  that  the  contrary 
is  abfurd. 

This  they  call 

Redudtio  ad  aesurdum,  ox  arguing  ex  abfurdo. 

Abfurd,  when  applied  to  a£tions,  is  fynonymous  with 
ridiculous. 

ABSUPvDITY,  a  kind  of  error  or  offence  againfl  fome 
evident  or  generally  allowed  truth  or  principle. 

The  greateft  of  all  abfurdities  is  Contradiction. 

The  fchoolmen  make  two  fpecies  of  abfurdities — The  one, 
abfolute ,  antes,  which  contradicts  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  ;  the  other  relative,  tivi,  which  gives  the  lie 
to  fome  one,  or  more  philofophers  ;  or  perfons  of  great 
weight  and  authority. 

In  this  fenfe  the  doCtrine  of  a  vacuum  is  an  abfurdity  ; 
as  being  contrary  to  Ariftotle  :  and  that  of  a  plenum,  as 
being  contrary  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton. — In  efledt,  there  is 
fcarce  one  truth  of  any  moment,  that  is  not  an  abfurdity 
in  this  fenfe  as  being  repugnant  to  the  fyltem  of  fome 
fed:,  or  party. 

As  reafon  confifts  in  the  due  ufe  of  names  and  words, 
abfurdity  confifts  in  the  abufe  of  them.  The  higheft  of 
all  our  faculties,  and  our  failings,  take  their  rife  from 
the  fame  thing,  language:  and  are  as  it  were  coupled  to¬ 
gether,  to  temper  each  other,  and  reduce  human  nature 
to  a  kind  of  mediocrity. 

Hobbes  affigns  abfurdity  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to  man, 
and  which  no  other  creature  is  capable  of :  he  adds,  that 
of  all  men,  thole  called  philofophers  are  molt  expofed 
to  it.  Whence  the  faying  of  Cicero,  there  is  nothing  fo 
abfurd  but  has  been  faid  by  a  philofopher,  nihil  tam  ab- 
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furde  did  potejl,  quod  non  dkatur  a  philofopho.  The  reafon 
feems  to  be,  that  of  all  men  they  reaion,  and  difcouife 
moll.  Yet  a  nearer  and  more  appofite  caufe  may  be  af- 
figned,  viz,  their  negleCt,  at  fetiing  out,  to  define  the 
terms  they  make  ufe  of,  i.  e.  to  ailign  the  precife  idea  each 
is  made  to  reprefent  :  which  is  much  like  a  man’s  under¬ 
taking  to  number,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  nu¬ 
meral  figures  ;  reafoning,  according  to  the  author  firft 
cited,  being  no  other  than  computing.  Divers  abfurdities 
alfo  arife  from  the  wrong  connecting  of  names  into  propo- 
fitions  ;  as  firlt,  when  the  names  of  bodies  are  applied 
to  accidents;  or  the  names  of  accidents  to  bodies  :  as  in 
that  propofition,  “  faith  is  infufed,  or  infpired  fince  no¬ 
thing  is  either  fufible,  or  infpirable,  but  body  :  and  the 
fame  abfurdity  the  Cartefians  fall  into,  when  they  make 
extenfion  to  conftitute  body,  & c.  Secondly,  when  the 
names  of  accidents  inherent  in  external  bodies  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  accidents  of  our  own  bodies  :  as  when  it  is  faid, 
that  colour  is  in  the  obje£t,  found  in  the  air,  Sec.  Third¬ 
ly,  when  the  names  of  bodies  are  attributed  to  words, 
or  conceptions  ;  as  is  done  by  thofe  who  afl'ert  that  there 
are  univerfal  things,  that  animal  is  a  genus,  &c.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  when  the  names  of  accidents  are  given  to  words,  and 
propofitions  ;  as  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  definition  is  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  or  a  perfon’s  command  is  his  will. 
Fifthly,  when  in  lieu  of  proper  words,  metaphors  and 
tropes  are  made  ufe  of:  as,  the  way  leads  to  to  fuch  a  place, 
the  proverb  fays  this  or  that ;  which  though  allowable  oil 
ordinary  occalions,  yet  is  of  mifehievous  confequence  in 
reafoning  and  fearching  after  truth.  Laflly,  when  names 
are  taken  at  random,  aud  ufed  without  meaning,  as  tran- 
fubftantiation,  confubftantiation,  entelechia,  & c. 

He  that  can  avoid  thefe  rocks  will  not  eafily  fall  into  an 
abfurdity ,  except  in  a  very  long  chain  of  reafoning,  when 
he  may  be  apt  to  forget  fome  propofition  before  laid  down. 
Hobb.  Lev.  P.  i.  c.  5.  p.  22. 

ABSUS,  the  Egyptian  lotus.  Ray. 

ABSYNTHIUM,  or  Absinthium,  a  medicinal  plant  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  quality  of  a  bitter,  and  ftomachic, 
commonly  called  Wormwood. 

The  word  feems  compounded  of  the  privative  particle 
a  and  ifivlo;,  deled! atio,  pleafure ;  alluding  to  the  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  of  this  plant. 

ABSYNTHUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a  ftonc, 
deferibed  by  fome  old  authors  as  being  of  a  black  colour, 
variegated  with  fpots  and  veins  of  red.  They  fay  that 
when  once  heated,  it  retains  the  warmth  for  feven  days. 
The  account  feems  fuperftitious  and  imaginary,  and  the 
deferiptions  they  give  fo  ffiort,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs 
what  ftone,  if  any  in  nature,  was  meant  to  be  pointed 
out  by  them.  Probably  the  word  is  only  a  corruption 
of  the  asiictos,  or  ajydios,  of  Pliny. 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abocchi,  a  weight  ufed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  is  twelve  teccalis  and  a 
half ;  two  abuccos  make  an  agiro,  which  is  alfo  called  giro  ; 
two  giri  make  half  a  biza  ;  and  a  biza  weighs  a  hun¬ 
dred  teccalis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  two  pounds  and  five  ounces 
the  heavy  weight,  or  three  pounds  nine  ounces  light 
weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKESB.  See  Aslani. 

ABUNA,  among  the  Chrijlian  Arabs,  is  the  title  or  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  religious  character. 

The  w'ord,  which  is  Arabic,  is  fometimes  alfo  written 
abouna,  fometimes  abanna,  and  by  fome  abbuna ,  or  abunna  ; 
it  literally  denotes  father,  and  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  the  archbiffiop  or  metropolitan  of  the  Abvffinian 
church.  Fabr.  Lux.  Evang.  c.  45.  Ludolf.  Hift.  Auhiop. 
lib  iii.  c.  7. 

ABUNDANT  Numbers,  are  thofe  whofe  quota-parts,  added 
together,  exceed  the  number  itfelf  whereof  they  are 
parts. 

Thus  the  number  1 2  is  abundant,  its  quota-parts,  1,2, 
3,  4,  and  6,  amounting  to  16. — In  oppofition  to  abundant 
numbers  ftand  deficient  ones. 

Abundant  Notion,  in  Logic,  is  that  which  includes  more 
marks  and  charadfteriftics  than  are  necefiary  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  others. 

Thus,  we  may  be  faid  to  give  an  abundant  notion  of  a 
rectilinear  triangle,  when  we  deferibe  it  as  a  fpace  ter¬ 
minated  by  three  right  lines,  and  containing  three  an¬ 
gles.  Inafmuch  as  the  number  of  its  angles  is  deteF- 
mined  by  that  of  its  fides  ;  fb  that  the  bare  mention  of 
its  three  fides  was  fufficient  to  have  defined  it. 

ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing,  or  the  introducing  of 
fomething  contrary  to  the  true  intention  thereof. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and  ufus ,  ufe. 

In  Grammar ,  to  apply  a  word  abujively,  or  in  an  abufitxe 
fenfe,  is  to  mifapply,  or  pervert  its  meaning. 

A  permutation  of  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the 
biffiop,  is  deemed  abujive,  and  confequently  is  null. 
ABUTILON,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
allied  to  the  mallow  kind.  Dr.  Linnreus  calls  it  Jidat 
aud  ranges  it  in  the  clafs  of  monadelphia  polyandria. 
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The  characters  are  thefc  :  the  flower  wholly  refembles 
that  of  the  mallow  ;  but  the  fruit  refembles  a  fort  of 
head  compofed  of  feveral  capfules,  fo  difpofed  round  an 
axis,  that  every  ftria  of  that  receives  one  of  thefe. 
Thefe  capfules  are  bivalve,  and  ufually  contain  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds. 

Miller  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies  of  this  plant ;  which  is 
aperient  and  vulnerary.  The  leaves  externally  applied 
cleanfe  ulcers  ;  the  feed  provokes  urine,  and  expels 
gravel.  See  Indian  mallow. 

ABUT  TALS,  Abbutals,  Abutals, among  Law-writers , 
denote  the  buttings  or  boundings  of  a  piece  of  land  ;  ex- 
preffingon  what  other  lands,  highways,  or  the  like,  the 
feveral  extremes  thereof  do  abut,  or  terminate. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  cor¬ 
ruptly  abuttals ,  or  abutals. — In  old  furveys,  we  often  find 
them  called  headlands.  Abuttals  amount  to  the  fame  with 
what  Latin  writers  call  capita  ;  Maiculfus,  frontes ;  the 
French,  bouts.  In  Coke,  the  plaintiff  is  faid  to  fail  in 
his  abuttals ,  that  is,  in  fetting  forth  how  the  land  is 
bounded. 

ABYSS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  profound, 
and,  as  it  were,  bottomlefs. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  aSutrvo; ;  compounded 
of  the  privative  «,  and  Qvoffos,  bottom ;  q.  d.  without  a 
bottom. 

We  fay,  the  abyfs  of  a  mountain,  an  abyfs  of  waters,  the 
great  abyfs ,  the  Mofaic  abyfs,  an  unfathomable  abyfs ,  &c. 
Abyss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep  mafs, 
or  fund  of  waters. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  particularly  ufed,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  for  the  water  which  God  created  at  the  begin- 
ing  with  the  earth,  which  encompafled  it  round,  and 
which  our  tranflators  render  by  the  deep.  Thus  it  is  that 
darknefs  is  faid  to  have  been  on  the  face  of  the  abyfs. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  immenfe  cavern  in  the  earth, 

•  where  God  collected  all  thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  ; 
which,  in  our  verfion,  is  rendered  the  deep ,  and  eJfe- 
where,  the  great  deep. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  made  feveral  obfervations  and  com 
jeCtures  with  reference  to  this  great  abyfs,  in  his  Na¬ 
tural  Hiflory  of  the  Earth.  He  aflerts,  that  there  is  a 
vaft  collection  of  waters  enclofed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  conftituting  a  huge  orb  in  the  interior  or  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  it ;  and  over  the  furf-ace  of  this  water  he 
fuppofes  the  terreftrial  ftrata  to  be  expanded.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  what  Mofes  calls  the  great  deep ,  and 
what  mod  authors  render  th q  great  abyfs. 

That  there  is  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  waters  lodged  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  obferv¬ 
ations.  See  Earth  and  Deluge. 

The  water  of  this  vail  abyfs ,  he  aflerts,  does  communi¬ 
cate  with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  certain  hiatufes, 
or  chafms  palling  betwixt  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  : 
and  this  and  the  abyfs  he  fuppofes  to  have  one  common 
centre,  around  which  the  water  of  both  is  placed  ;  but 
fo  that  the  ordinary  furfaceof  the  abyfs  is  not  level  with 
that  of  the  ocean,  nor  at  fo  great?  a  dillance  from  the 
centre,  as  the  other,  it  being,  for  the  molt  part,  reftrained 
and  deprefled  by  the  ftrata  of  earth  lying  upon  it  ;  but 
wherever  thofe  ftrata  are  broken,  or  are  fo  lax  and  po¬ 
rous,  that  water  can  pervade  them,  there  the  water  of 
the  abyfs  afeends,  fills  up  all  the  clefts  and  fiflures  into 
which  it  can  get  admittance  ;  and  faturates  all  the  inter- 
ftices  and  pores  of  the  earth,  ftone,  or  other  matter,  all 
round  the  globe,  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  exiftence  of  an  abyfs,  or  receptacle  of  fubterraneous 
waters,  is  controverted  by  Camerarius,  and  defended  by 
Dr.  Woodward,  chiefly  by  two  arguments;  the  firft, 
drawn  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  water,  which  covered 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  the  fecond,  from 
the  conflderation  of  earthquakes,  which  he  endeavours 
to  fbew  are  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the  waters  in 
this  abyfs .  A  great  part  of  the  terreftrial  g’obe  has  been 
frequently  fhaken  at  the  fame  moment;  which  argues, 
that  the  waters,  which  were  the  occafion  hereof,  were 
co-extended  with  that  part  of  the  globe.  There  are  even 
inftances  of  univerfal  earthquakes ;  which  ftiew  that  the 
whole  abyfs  malt  have  been  agitated  :  for  fo  general  an 
efFedb  mull  have  been  produced  by  as  general  a  caufe  ; 
and  that  caufe  can  be  nothing  but  the  fubterraneous 
abyfs.  For  the  true  caufe  of  earthquakes,  fee  Earth¬ 
quake. 

This  abyfs  is  no  ufelefs  thing  ;  when  once  efiablifhed,  it 
ferves  to  folve  feveral  difficult  phenomena ;  as  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  fprings  and  rivers ;  the  level  maintained  in  the 
furface  of  different  feas,  and  their  not  overflowing  their 
banks.  To  the  effluvia  emitted  from  this  abyfs  fome  even 
attribute  all  the  diverfities  of  weather,  and  changes  in 
our  atmofphere  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  origin  of  every 
thing  in  the  earth,  or  on  its  furface.  Dr.  Woodward 
has  an  epiftle  on  the  ceconomy  of  the  great  abyfs  hid 


in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  perpetual  communi' 
cation  between  it  and  the  atmofphere.  Ray,  and  other 
authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a  commu " 
nication  between  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  ocean,  bY 
means  of  a  fubterranean  abyfs ;  and  to  this  they  attribute 
it,  that  the  Lafpian  does  not  overflow,  notwithftandin? 
the  great  number  of  large  rivers  it  receives;  of  which 
Kempfer  reckons  above  fifty,  in  the  compafs  of  fixty 
miles.  But  the  daily  evaporation  may  be  fufficient 
for  this  purpole.  See  Evaporation,  Sea,  and 
Spring.  ’  * 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  cavernous  belly  of  a  hol¬ 
low  mountain.  1 

In  which  fenfe  Mr.  Tournefort  deferibes  the  abyfs  of 
mount  Ararat,  a  horrible  fpetftacle. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  hell.  In  which  fenfe  the  word 
is  lynonymous  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Barathrum 

Erebus,  and  Tartarus ;  in  the  Englilh  Bible,  the  bottonl 
tejs  pit. 

Abyss  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Antiquity,  to  denote 
the  temple  of  Proferpine. 

It  was  thus  called,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  fund  of 
gold  and  riches  depofited  there;  fome  fay  hid  under 
ground. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  in  Herald*  y,  to  denote  the  centre  of  an 
hjcutcheon. 

In  which  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  borne  in  abyfs  e* 
abyfrne,  when  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fhield,  clear 
from  any  other  bearing  :  he  bears  azure,  fleur  de  lys 
in  abyfs.  Colombiere.  1  * 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  Alcbemifts ,  for  the  immediate 
receptacle  of  feminal  matter ;  by  others,  for  the  firft 
matter  itfelf. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  metaphorically,  fora  thing  not  ro  be 
known  or  comprehended,  on  account  of  its  immenfe 
extent,  or  profundity. 

In  which  fenfe  it  coincides  with  fecret,  infcrutable,  in- 
comprehenfible,  &c. — The  judgments  of  God  are  called 
a  great  abyfs. 

Abyss,  in  Hydrography ,  is  fynonymous  with  gulph. 
ABYSSINIAN  is  ufed  as  the  name  of  a  feft,  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  eftablifhed  in  the  empire  of  Abyfiinia. 

The  Abyffmians  zxc  a  branch  of  theCophts,  or  Jacobites? 
with  whom  they  agree  in  admittiug  only  one  nature  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  rejeding  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ; 
whence  they  are  alfo  called  Monophysites,  and  Eu- 
tychians. 

The  Abyjfmlan  church  is  governed  by  a  bifliop,  or  metro¬ 
politan,  ftyled  abuna,  lent  them  by  the  Cophtic  patri¬ 
arch  of  Alexandria  refiding  at  Cairo,  who  is  the  only 
perfon  that  ordains  priefts. 

They  have  canons  alfo,  and  monks ;  the  former  of  whom 
marry,  the  latter  at  their  admiffon  vow  celibacy,  but 
with  a  refervation.  Le  Grand  fays,  they  make  a  pro- 
mife  aloud,  before  their  l'uperior,  to  keep  chaftity,  but 
add  in  a  low  voice,  as  you  keep  it.  The  emperor  has  a 
kind  of  fupremacy  in  ecclefiaftical  matters. 

The  Abyjfnians  have  divers  times  expiefled  an  inclination 
5°  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Pvome  ;  but  rather  out  of 
ihtereft  of  ftate  than  any  other  motive. 

Menefis,  and  other  million  ines,  accufe  the  AbyJJinians  of 
Judaifm,  in  regard  to  the  many  Jevvilli  obfervances  ftill 
in  ufe  among  them  :  fome  have  even  doubted,  whether 
they  are  more  Chriftians,  or  Jews.  Lobo  fays  exprefly, 
they  are  only  Chriftians  in  name  :  they  practife  eircum- 
cifion  on  females,  as  well  as  males.  They  eat  no  meats 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes.  Women  are  obliged  to 
the  legal  purifications.  Brothers  marry  their  brothers 
wives,  See.  They  abftain  from  hog’s  flelh,  blood,  meats 
ftrangled,  &c.  and  obferve  both  Saturday  and  Sunday 
fabbath,  according  to  thecuflom  of  the  primitive  church  : 
all  of  them  marks  of  Judaifm  ;  though  by  fome  refolved 
into  mere  human  inftitution,  and  ufage.  They  celebrate 
the  Epiphany  with  peculiar  feftivity,  in  memory  of 
Chrift’s  baptifm  ;  when  they  plunge  and  fport  in  ponds 
and  rivers  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  affirm  that  they 
were  baptized  a-new  every  year.  Among  the  faints- 
days  is  one  confecrated  to  Pilate  and  his  wife  ;  becaufe 
Pilate  waffied  his  hands  before  he  pronounced  fentence 
on  Chrift  ;  and  his  wife  deli  red  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon.  They  have  four 
lents:  the  great  one  commences  ten  days  earlier  than 
ours,  and  is  obferved  with  much  feverity,  many  abftain- 
ing  therein  even  from  fifli,  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays  there 
is  one  kind  of  flelh  of  men,  and  another  of  fifties.  They 
allow  of  divorce,  which  is  cafily  granted  among  them, 
and  by  the  civil  judge:  nor  do  their  civil  laws  prohibit 
polygamy.  They  have  at  leaft  as  many  miracles, 
and  legends  of  faints,  as  the  Romifli  church;  which 
proved  no  fmall  embarraflment  to  the  Jefuit  miffionaries 
to  whom  they  produced  fo  many  miracles,  wrought  by 
their  faints,  in  proof  of  their  religion,  and  thofe  fo  well 
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circumftantiated  and  attefted,  that  the  Jrfuits  were 
S  to  deny  miracles  to  be  any  proof  ot  a  true  reh- 
den  and  in  proof  hereof  to  allege  the  fame  arguments 
aeainft  the  Aby/Jinians,  which  proteftants  in  Europe  a.Lge 
again  ft  the  papifts.  Ludolf  allows  that  they  beliere  the 
real  prefence  after  the  Lutheran  manner  but  demes_tha 
they  hold  tranfubftantiation  ;  though  Renaudot  aferts, 

S  they  maintain  it.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  and  in¬ 
voke  faints  anh  angels  ;  and  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for 
the  Virgin,  that  they  charged  the  jefuits  wrh  not  ten¬ 
dering  her  honour  enough.  Images  in  painting  they  ve¬ 
nerate,  but  abhor  all  tbofc  in  relievo,  except  .he  croft. 
They  hold  that  the  foul  of  man  is  not  created,  becaufe, 
fay  they,  God  finifhed  all  his  work  on  the  fixth  day.  They 
admit  ?1  e  apocryphal  books,  and  the  canons  of  the  apof- 
as  well  as  the  apoftolical  conftuuuons,  _  for  ge¬ 
nuine.  Their  liturgy  is  given  by  Alvarez,  and  m  Eng 
lifli  by  Pa  git ;  their  calendar  by  Ludolf  ;  the  anfwcrs  of 
abbe  Gregory  to  certain  queftions,  propofed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  LftcJd,  are  publHhed  by  Fabncius,  under  the 

title  of  Theologia  AEthiopica.  , 

AC  AC  A  LIS,  in  the  MauriaM,^  the  name  given  by 
fume  authors  to  the  fthqua  fylvejlns,  or  wild  carob.  Pale. 
ACACALOTL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  American 
hird  called  by  fome  corvus  aquoticus,  or  tne  water 
raven.  The  male  is  four  fpans  long  from  his  beak  to  the 
end  of  his  tail,  and  is  moderately  flefliy ;  bio  legs  are  a 
'  fpan  and  a. half  long.  Its  beak  is  two  hands  breadth 
Iona,  is  bent  like  a  bow,  and  of  a  blue  colour  :  i.s  l.e»d 
is  fmall  *  it  is  of  a  mixt  brown  and  red  colour  on  the 
bread  and  belly,  and  of  a  finely  variegated  hue  on  the  , 
bnck  made  up  of  a  Aiming  purple,  black,  aim  green  ; 
its  wings  arePof  a  fine  green,  which  looks  very  bright 
and  a  lolly  in  the  fun  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  is 
commoAbout  lakes  and  rivers,  feeding  on  filh  ;  u  is 
eaten,  but  is  coarfe,  and  of  a  rank  hfhv  talle. 

ACACIA  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  tie 
charters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  confifts  only 
of  one  leaf,  and  is  of  the  funnel-faffiioned  kind,  and 
ul'ually  contains  a  great  number  of  ftamiiu,  and  ^ 
flowers  are  commonly  colledted  in  clufters,  01  u  t 
heads  ;  the  piftil  arifes  from  tne  bottom  of  the  flower, 
and  finally  becomes  a  fillquofe  fruit  divided  intc .  feyerai 
hollows,  and  containing  a  number  of  roupdilh  feeds. 
The  acacias  belong  to  the  polyandna  monogyma  daft  ot 

TheTpecies  of  acacia  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort  are 
twelve  ;  and  by  Miller,  twenty-two.  ,  . 

The  /Ethiopian  pepper  of  Matthiolus  feems  to  belong  to 

Thegflowersf  of  "he  acacia  are  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  in 
making  that  yellow,  which,  we  fee,  bears  wafn.ng  m 
their  filks  and  fluffs;  and  appears  with  fo  much  elegance 
in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  method  is  this  : 

Thev  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  tolly  open  ;  thele 
thev  put  into  a  clean  earthen  veflel  over  a  gentle  heat, 
and  ftir  them  continually  about,  as  they  do  the  tea- leaves, 
till  they  become  dwifh  and  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  then  to 
half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  they  add  three  fpoonfuh  of 
fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little  more  till  there  is  juft 
enough  to  hold  the  flowers  incorporated  together  .  they 
boil  this  for  fome  time,  and  the  juice  of  the  flowers 

mixing  with  the  water,  it  becomes  thick  and  yellow  ; 

the,.  I  hey  take  i,  from  the  fee,  and  ftram  .1 .through  a 
piece  of  coarfe  filk.  To  the  liquor  they  add  hall  an 
ounce  of  common  alum,  and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyller- 
fhclls  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  All  is  then  well  mixed 
together;  and  this  is  the  fine  hfting  yellow  they  have  io 

The  dyers  of  large  pieces  ufe  the  flowers  and  feeds  of 
the  acacia  for  dying  three  different  forts  of  yellow  .  1  hey 
roaft  the  flowers,  as  before  obferved  ;  and  then  mixing 
the  feeds  with  them,  which  muft  be  gathered  for  this 
purpofe  when  full  ripe  :  by  different  admixture  of  thefe, 
they  give  the  different  (hades  of  colour  ;  only  for  the 
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which  are  obtufe ;  the  keel  is  roundifh,  compreffed, 
obtufe,  and  is  extended  the  length  of  the  wings;  in  the 
centre  are  fituated  ten  ftamina,  nine  joined  together,  and 
the  other  ftanding  Angle,  terminated  by  roundifh  fum- 
mits;  it  hath  an  oblong  cylindrical  germen,  lupporting 
a  (lender  (tyle,  crowned  by  a  hairy  ftigma;  the  germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  compreffed  pod,  inclofing 
kidney-ffiaped  feeds.  Miller  enumerates  ten,  and  Linnaeus 
feven  fpecies. 

Acacia  Z  eylan-ca,  fignifies  Loow  oon. 

Acacia,  in  Medicine,  an  infpiffated  juice  of  a  (hrub  of  the 
thorn  kind,  u  ed  as  an  aftringent. 

It  is  prepared  by  infpifl'ating,  to  a  due  confidence,  the 
juice  exprefl'ed  from  the  umipe  pods  of  a  large  prickly 
tree  of  this  name. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  Vera ,  and  Germamca.  _ 

The  Acacia  vera  is  brought  from  the  Levant  in  round 
balls,  of  different  fizes,  in  fine  bladders;  and  fuppmed 
to  be  the  juice  of  the  pods  of  a  large  thorny  tree,  grow¬ 
ing,  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  borne  natmaliits  will  have  it 
the  fame  tree  that  yields  the  gum  arabic. 

This  is  very  aufleve,  and  binding;  and,  on  that  account, 
good  again  ft  fluxes.  Choofe  that  of  a  tao-t  oiour,  fmooth 
and  finning  ;  and  of  an  aftringent  difagreeable  taftp.  It 
is,  or  lhould  be,  an  ingredient  in  the  Jhcriaca  Andromachu 
The*  German  Acacia  is  a  counterfeit  of  the  former;  be- 
inrr  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  floes,  boiled  to  the  con¬ 
fiftence  of  a  folid  extract,  and  put  up  iu  bladders  like 
the  former.  It  is  diftinguiftied  from  it  chiefly  by  its  co¬ 
lour,  which  is  as  black  as.  that  of  Spanifii  liquorice.  It. 
is  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  to  the  true  acacia. 

Acacia,  among  Antiquaries,  denotes  fomethuig  re  fc  tri¬ 
pling  a  kind  of  roll  or  bag,  feen  on  medals  in  the  hands 
of  fcveral  of  the  confuls,  and  emperors,  from  the  time 

of  Anaftafius.  ,  .  ,,  , 

According  to  Du-Cange,  the  ana.* ia,  properly  io  called, 
was  a  purple  bag,  filled  with  earth,  or  land,  and  bore 
by  the  prince  in  his  left  hand,  to  lemind  him  of  lus 
frailty  and  mortality  ;  to  prevent  his  being  too  much 
elated  with  Ins  flation. 

But  authors  are  not  agreed,  either  about  the  ufe  of  this 
or  about  the  fubllance  whereof  it  confifts  ;  fome 
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deep  eft  of  all,  they  give  a 

Mr.  Geoffroy,  with  great  probability,  attributes  the  ori 
gin  of  bezoar  to  the  feeds  of  this  plant  ;  which  being 
broufed  by  certain  animals,  and  vellicating  the  fiomach 
by  their  great  fournefs  and  aftringency,  caufe  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  juices,  till  at  length  they  become  coated 
over  with  a  ftony  matter,  which  we  call  bezoar,  or 
bezoard. 

Acacia  Indiana,  fignifies  Tamarind. 

Acacia,  bofiard  or  falfe,  robwia,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
*  the  diadelpbia  decandna  clafs.  Its  charafters  are  thele  : 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fmall,  and  divided  into 
four  parts,  the  three  under  fegments  being  narrow,  but 
the  upper  one  broad  ;  the  flower  is  of  the  pea -bloom  kind, 
the  ft  indard  is  large,  roundifh,  obtufe,  and  fpreads  open  ; 
the  two  wings  are  oval,  and  have  fliort  appendices, 
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taking  it  for  a  handkerchief  rolled  up,  which  the  perfon 
who  prefided  at  the  games  threw  out  as  a  fignal  for 
their  beginning  ;  whilli:  others  rather  imagine  it  intended 
to  reprefent  a  roll  of  memoirs,  or  petitions. 

ACACIANS,  iu  Church  Hiftor'y,  the  followers  of  Acacius, 
bifiiop  of  Cxfarea,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  Some  of  them  maintained,  that  the 
Son  was  not  of  the  fame,  but  of  a  fimilar  fubftance  with 
the  Father:  others  held  that  he  was  of  a  different  fubftance 
from  the  Father.  This  was  likewife  the  denomination 
of  another  feft,  derived  from  the  name  of  their  leader, 
a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in  the  fifth  century, 
who  favoured  the  opinion  of  Eutyches.  See  Euty- 
C  IANS. 

ACADEMICS,  a  fedt  of  philofophers,  who  followed  the 
dodtrin-e  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge,  and  the  incomprehenfibility  of  truth. 

Academic ,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
Platonift;  the  difference  between  them  being  only  in 
point  of  time.  They  who  embraced  the  fyflem  of  Plato, 
among  the  ancients,  were  called  Academici ;  whereas  thoie 
who  did  the  fame,  fince  the  reftoration  of  learning,  have 
affiimed  the  denomination  of  Platonifts. 

We  ufually  reckon  three  fedls  of  Academics  ;  though  fome 
make  five.  The  ancient  Academy  was  that  whereof  Plato 
was  the  chief.  See  Platonism.  - 

Arcefilas,  one  of  his  fucccfl'ors,  introducing  fome  altera¬ 
tions  into  the  philofopny  of  this  fedt,  founded  what  they 
call  the  fecond  Academy.  ~  * 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  third,  called  alfo  the  new  Aca¬ 
demy,  is  attributed  to  Lacydes,  or  rather  to  Carneades. 
Some  authors  add  a  /ourth,  founded  by  Philo  ;  and  a 
fifth  by  Antiochus,  called  the  Antiochan ,  which  tempered 
the  ancient  Academy  with  Stoicism. 

The  ancient  Academy  doubted  of  every  thing  ;  and  went 
fo  far  as  to  make  it  a  doubt  whether  or  no  they  ought 
to  doubt.  It  was  a  fort  of  a  principle  with  them,  never 
to  be  certain,  or  fatisfied  of  any  thing  ;  never  to  affirm, 
or  deny  any  thing,  either  for  true  or  ialfe.  In  effect, 
they  afferted  an  abfolute  acatalepsia. 

The  new  Academy  was  fomewhat  more  reafonable  ;  they 
owned  fcveral  things  for  truths,  but  without  attaching 
themfelves  to  any  with  entire  affiurancc.  .Inefe  philofo- 
phers  had  found,  that  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  and 
fociety  was  inconfiftent  with  the  abfolute  and  umverfai 
doubtfulnefs  of  the-  ancient  Academy:  and  yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  they  looked  upon  things  rather  as  probable, 
than  as  true  and  certain :  by  this  amendment,  think¬ 
ing  to  fecure  themfelves  from  thofe  abfurdities  into 
which  the  ancient  Academy  had  fallen.  See  the  academical 
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ijuefbons  of  Cicero ;  where  that  phi'lofdpiier  explains  and 
unravels  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  in  his  days  called 
them  (elves  followers  of  the  new  and  old  academy ,  with 
great  clearnefs  and  add refs. 

Academics,  or  rather  Academists,  is  alfo  u fed  among 
us  for  the  members  of  the  modern  academies,  or  inilituted 
focietles  of  learned  perfons. 

ACADliMY,  Academia,  in  antiquity ,  a  fine  villa,  or 
pleafure-houfe,  lituate  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Athens, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city;  where  Plato,  and  the  wife 
men  who  followed  him,  held  afiemblies  for  difpute  and 
philofophical  conference  ;  and  which  gave  the  denomi¬ 
nation  to  thefe&of  Academics. 

It  took  its  name,  academy,  from  one  Academus,  or  Eca- 
demus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  whom  it  originally  be¬ 
longed  ;  and  who  ufed  to  have  gymnaftic  fports  of  exer- 
cifes  therein. — He  lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus. 

Some,  miftakenly,  derive  its  name  and  origin  from  Cad¬ 
mus  the  Phoenician,  as  being  the  firft  who  introduced 
learning,  and  the  ufe  of  letters,  among  the  Greeks. 
The  academy  was  farther  improved  and  adorned  by  Ci- 
mon,  with  fountains,  trees,  fhady  walks,  See.  for  the 
convenience  of  the  philofophers,  and  men  of  learning, 
who  here  met  to  confer,  difpute,  &c— Hipparchus,  the 
fon  of  Pifillratus,  built  a  wall  round  it:  and  in  order  to 
defray  the  charges,  laid  fo  heavy  a  tax  on  the  people, 
that  ever  after  tsixicv,  was  ufed  proverbially 

for  any  expenfive  bufinefs.— It  was  alfo  the  burying- 
place  of  illuilrious  perfons,  who  had  deferved  well  of  the 
republic. 

Here  it  was  that  Plato  taught  his  philofophy  ;  and  from 
him  ail  public  places,  defhined  for  the  afiemblies  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  have  been  fince  called  acade¬ 
mies. 

Sylla  facrificed  the  delicious  groves  and  walks  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  planted'  by  Cimon,  to  the  laws  of  war;  and  em¬ 
ployed  thofe  very  trees  to  make  machines  wherewith  to 
batter  the  city.  Cicero  alio  had  a  villa,  or  country  re¬ 
tirement  near  Puzzuoli,  which  he  called  by  the  fame 
name,  academia ;  where  he  ufed  to  entertain  his  philo¬ 
fophical  friends. — It  was  here  he  compofed  his  Acade¬ 
mical  Queltions,  and  his  books  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy  is  more  frequently  ufed  among  the  moderns, 
for  a  regular  fociety,  or  company  of  learned  perfons ;  in¬ 
stituted  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  improvement  of  arts  or  fcierices. 

Some  authors  confound  academy  with  univerfity  ;  but 
though  much  the  fame  in  Latin,  they  arc  veiy  different 
things  in  Englifh.— An  univerfity  is,  properly,  a  body 
compofed  of  graduates  in  the  feveral  faculties;  of  pro- 
feflors,  who  teach  in  the  public  fchools  ;  of  regents  or 
tutors,  and  ftudents  who  learn  under  them,  and  afpire 
likewife  to  degrees.  Whereas,  an  academy  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  teach,  orprofefs  any  art,  fuch  as  it  is,  but  to  im¬ 
prove  it  :  it  is  not  for  novices  to  be  inftru&ed  in,  but  for 
thofe  that  are  more  knowing  ;  for  perfons  of  diftinguifh- 
cd  abilities  to  confer  in,  and  communicate  their  lights 
and  difeoveries  to  each  other,  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  improvement. 

The  firft  academy  we  read  of,  was  eftablifhed  by  Charle¬ 
magne  at  the  motion  of  Alcuin  :  it  was  compofed  of  the 
chief  wits  of  the  court,  the  emperor  himfelf  being  a 
member. — In  their  academical  conferences,  every  perfon 
was  to  give  an  account  of  what  ancient  authors  he  had 
read  ;  and  each  of  them  aflumed  the  name  of  fome  an¬ 
cient  author,  who  pleafed  him  moft,  or  fome  celebrated 
perfon  of  antiquity.  Alcuin,  from  whofe  letters  we 
learn  thefe  particulars,  took  that  of  Flaccus,  the  fur- 
name  of  Horace;  a  young  lord,  named  Augilbert,  took 
that  of  Homer;  Adelard,  bifliop  of  Corbie,  was  called 
Auguftin;  Riculfe,  bifiiop  of  Mentz,  was  Dametas ; 
and  the  king  himfelf,  David.  ’ 

Moft  nations  have  now  their  academics ,  Ruffia  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Of  thefe  ufeful  inftitutions  we  ftiall  give  an  account  in 
the  following  order. 

Academies  of  Antiquities ;  as 

The  Academy  at  Cortona,  eftablifhed  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
Hetrurian  antiquities,  which  are  numerous  and  extenfive. 
Their  head  is  called  Lucumon,  a  name  taken  from  the 
ancient  governors  of  Hetruria.  One  of  their  laws  is.  to 
give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the  year  :  another 
is,  to  fix  their  fefiions,  and  impofea  tax  of  a  diflertation 
on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  of  Antiquities  at  Upfal,  owes  its  rife  to 
queen  Chriftina,  but  its  eftabiifhment  chiefly  to  Charles 
Guftavus  her  fuccefior.  Its  defign  is  for  illuftrating  the 
northern  languages,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
as  ftones,  coins,  and  the  like  monuments  ;  in  which  not¬ 
able  difeoveries  have  been  made  by  it.  The  more  emi¬ 
nent  of  its  members  have  been  Verelius,  Loccenius 
Scheffer,  Rudbecks,  Keder,  Salin,  Perinlkiold,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  N°  2. 
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Academy  oj  Archite'Slare  was  eftablifhed  at  Pah’s  bv  M 
Colbert,  iq  1671.  ; 

Academy,  Royal,  of  Arts,  was  inflltotcd  in  Lbndbh  for 
the  encouragement  of  l)eTtgningi  Painting,  Sculpture,  Sic. 

m  thc  *car  063.  1  fits  academy  is  under  the  imme- 
mate  patronage  of  the  king,  ainl  under  the  direction  of 
f>  y  artifts  of  the  firft  rank  in  their  feveral  profeffions. 
ft  futn lilies,  in  winter,  living  models  of  different  cha- 

natrs,  to  draw  auer  ;  and,  in  lunimer,  models  of  the 
fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of  the  ableft  academicians', 
are  annually  elected  out  of  the  forty,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  attend  by  rotation,  to  let  the  figures,  to  examine  the 
performances  of  the  ftudents,  and  to  give  them  neceffary 
inftruaions.  1  here  are  likewife  four  profefibrs  ,ff 
Painting,  of  Architecture,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Perlbeftive 
vylio  annually  read  public  Ieblures  on  the  fubjeds  of 

tneir  feveral  departments  ;  befide  a  prefideut,  a  council 
and  other  officers.  >  council, 

The  admiffion  to  this  academy  is  free  to  all  ftudents  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  ftudies  culti¬ 
vated  in  it;  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  naint- 
mgs,  iculptures,  and  defigns,  open  to  all  artifts  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  merit. 

Academies  of  Belles  Litres,  thofe  wherein  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Italy  is  full  of  thefe ;  and 
Fi  ance  has  its  (hare  \  fuch  are 

2  he  academy  of  Umidi  at  Florence,  called  afterwards  La 
Fiorenttna,  in  honour  of  the  grand-duke  Cofmo  I.  who 
declared  himfelf  its  proteeftor  in  ,549,  is  illuftrious  both 
or  the  works  it  has  produced,  and  its  members;  which 
for  thefe  two  laftages  have  included  moft  of  the  eminent 
men,  not  only  in  i  ufcany,  but  in  all  Italy.  Their  eff-f 
attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry. 

AfrAnmr7fiP  °f  Hunmri/h,. UmorifB.  had  its  origin  at  Rome, 
from  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Mancini,  a  Roman  gen¬ 
tleman,  at  which  feveral  perfons  of  condition  were 
guefts  ;  and  it  being  carnival-time,  to  give  the  ladies  fome 
diverfion,  they  took  themfelvesto  the  reciting  of  verfes 
fonnets,  fpeeches,  and  comedies,  firft,  ,*  tempore,  and 
afterwards  premed.takdly;  which  gave  them  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Beln  human.  After  fome  experience,  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of  thefe  exercifes,  they  re- 

?IvC; t0  nnuadmyr  °f  BdUs  Le,tres  *  changed 
the  title  of  Belli  Human  for  that  of  Humorifti  -  choofing 

for  their  dev, ce  a  cloud  which,  after  being  formed  of 

the  faline  exhalations  of  the  fea,  returns  in  a  gentle 

fvveet  fiiower,  with  the  motto  from  Lucretius,  redit  er¬ 
mine  dulci.  * 

Academy  of  Arcadi  was  eftablifhed  at  Romb  in  i6ao  for 
reviving  the  ftudy  of  poetry,.  and  the  belles  lettrl  ■  and 
comprehends  moft  of  rhe  politer  wits  in  Italy,  of  both 
fexes ;  many  princes,  cardinals,  and  other  cccleiiaftics  : 
to  avoid l  all  dtfputes  among  whom,  about  pre-eminence, 
it  is  wifely  provided,  that  all  appear  malked,  after  the 
manner  of  ffiepherds  of  Arcadia.  Within  ten  years 
from  ns  firft  eftabiifhment,  the  number  of  academics 
amounted  to  fix  hundred.  They  hold  affemblies  f even 
times  a  year,  in  a  mead  or  grove  ;  of  late  in  the  gardens 
of  the  duke  of  Salviati.  Six  of  thefe  meetings  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  recitation  of  poems,  and  verfes  of  the  Ar¬ 
cadi  re  hiding  at  Rome,  who  read  their  own  compofitions  ; 
except  ladies  and  cardinals,  who  are  allowed  to  make 
ufe  of  other  ffiepherds  for  this  office.  The  feventh  meet¬ 
ing  is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign,  orabfent 
members;  in  which  there  is  more  entertainment  than 
in  ah  the  reft;  beca ufe  the  pieces  produced  here  are 
written  in  all  the  different  ftyies  and  diaieefts  of  Italy. 

1  ic  government  of  this  academy  is  wholly  democra- 
ticab  allowing  of  no  prince  or  protector,  but  only 
a  cujhs,  who  reprefents  the  whole  fociety,  chofen  each 
olympiad,  that  is  every  four  years;  with  a  power  of 

l7ferSJrearly>  to  affift  him  in  the  admi- 
mftration.  Under  thefe  are  two  fubcujiodu,  one  vicar  or 
precifos,  and  four  deputies  or  fuperintendants,  annually 

d  fn4  are  five  Way3  of  eiecling  members; 

the  firft  called  acclamation,  ufed  when  fovereign  princes 

cardinals,  and.  ambaffadors  of  kings,  defire  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  in  which  cafe  the  votes  are  given  viva  voce ;  the 
fecond  annum erau on,  introduced  in  favour  of  ladies  end 
academical  colonies  ;  where  the  votes  are  taken  privately : 
the  thn-d  reprefentation,  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  colie  is 
and  umverfities, .  where  the  young  gentry  are  bred  ;'  who 
have  each  a  privilege  of  recommending  one,  or  two 
members  privately  to  be  baJlotted  for:  the  fourth  Ar- 
rogation  whereby  new  ffiepherds  are  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  thofe  dead,  or  expelled  :  the  laft  deftination , 
whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  members,  perfons 
of  poetica,  merit  have  the  title  Arcadi  conferred  on  them 
till  fuch  time,  as  a  vacancy  (hall  happen.  All  the  me  ml 
bers  of  this  body,  at  their  admiffion,  affume  new  pallo- 
ral  names,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  ancient  Arcadians. 
Ihe  academy  has  divers  colonies  of  Arcadi  eftablifhed 

in 
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in  other  cities  in  Italy,  a!'  regulated  after  the  fame  man- 
n  c  r 

Acad'emy,  Royal  at  Caen,  was  eftabUIhed  by  letters  pa¬ 
tent  in  1705  ;  it  had  its  rife  fifty  years  ea-her  in  private 
conferences,  held  firft  in  the  houfe  of  M.  de  Bneux.  M. 
■de  Scgrais  retiring  to  this  city,  to  fpend  the  reft  ot  his 
days,  reftored  and  gave  new  luftre  to  their  meetings.  In 
1707,  M.  Foucault,  intendant  of  the  generality  of  Caen, 
procured  the  king’s  letters  patent  for  creCting  tliem  into 
a  perpetual  academy,  of  which  M.  Foucault  was  to  be  pio- 
tedor  for  the  time,  and  the  choice  afterwards  left  to  the 
members,  the  number  of  whom  was  fixed  to  thirty,  and 
the  choice  of  them,  for  this  time,  left  to  M.  Foucault. 

P, elide  the  thirty,  leave  is  given  to  add  lome  fupetnu- 
merary  members,  not  exceeding  fix,  from  the  ecclel- 
aitical  communities  in  that  city. 

An  affembly  of  men  of  letters  at  Lyons,  are  fold  only  to 
want  letters  patent  to  form  a  royal  academy ,  inferior  to 
few  in  France.  It  conlilts  of  twenty  academijis,  with  a 
director  at  their  head,  and  a  fecretary  who  is  perpetual. 
F.  Lombard,  a  Jefuit,  one  of  the  members,  here  read  a 

learned  difiertation  on  infinity.  _  .  . 

Academies  Chirurgical ;  as  that  firft  inftituted  at  Paris  in 
1731,  and  finally  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent  from  the 
king  in  1 748  ;  the  members  of  which  are  not  only  to 
publifh  their  own  and  correfpondents  obfervations  and 
improvements,  but  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  is  pub- 
lifhed  in  furgery,  and  to  compofe  a  complete  hiltory  of 
this  art,  by  their  extracts  from  all  the  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  havewfoteon  it.  A  quell  ion  in  fur- 
gerv  is  to  be  propofed  by  the  academy  yearly  ;  and  a  prize 
of  a  gold  medal  of  five  hundred  livres  value  to  be  given 
to  him  who  furnifhes  the  moll  fatisfaCtorv  anfwer. 
Academies  Coftnographical ;  as  that  of  the  Argonauts  at 
Venice,  inftituted  at  the  folicitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for 
the  improvement  of  Geography.  L  he  defign  of  the  <3- 
cademia  cofmographica  is  to  procure  exaCt  maps,  geo¬ 
graphical,  topographical,  hydrographical,  and  ichnogra- 
phicul,  of  the  celellial  as  well  as  terreftrial  globe,  and 
the  feveral  regions  and  parts  thereof,  together  with  geo¬ 
graphical,  hiltorical,  and  allronomical  deferiptions  ac¬ 
commodated  thereto,  to  be  made  and  publilhed  .  in  order 
to  which,  the  feveral  members  oblige  themfclves,  by 
their  fubfeription,  to  take  one  or  more  copies  of  each 
piece,  publilhed  under  the  direflion  of  the  academy ;  and 
to  advance  the  money  or  part  of  it,  in  order  to  defray 
the  charge  of  publication.  T  o  this  end,  there  are  three 
focieties  fettled  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  Rome:  the  lirlt 
under  F.  Moro,  provincial  of  the  Minorites  ot  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  the  fecond,  under  the  aboot  Laurence  au  Rue 
Payenne  au  Marais;  the  third,  under  F.  Ant.  Baldigi- 
ani,  Jefuit,  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  col¬ 
lege  ;  to  whom  thofe  addrefs  themfelves,  who  are  wil¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  this  defign.  The  Argonauts  number 
196  members  in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe  ;  theii 
device  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the  motto,  plus 
ultra.  At  the  expence  of  this  academy ,  all  the  globes, 
maps,  and  geographical  writings  oi  F.  Coronelli  have 

been  publilhed.  .  . 

Academy  of  Dancing*  One  of  tliis  kind  was  lnuituted 

by  Louis  XIV.  with  extraordinary  privileges. 
Academies  Ecdefiafiical \  as  that  at  Bologna,  employed 
in  the  examination  of  the  doCtrine,  difeipline,  and  hif- 
tory  of  each  age  of  the  church. 

Academies  Hiftorical-,  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Portu- 
'ruefe  Hiftory  at  Lifbon,  was  inftituted  by  king  John  V . 
in  !  720,  as  appears  by  a  medal  ftruek  by  the  academy ,  on 
the  front  whereof  is  that  prince’3  effigy,  with  the  in- 
feription  Johannes  V.  Luftanorum  Rex ;  and  on  the  ne¬ 
ver  fe,  the  fame  prince  Handing  is  reprefented  fupporting 
and  railing  Hiftory,  almoft  prollrate  before  him,  with 
the  legend  Hifloria  Refur ges :  underneath  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  in  abbreviature, REGia  ACADemia  HIS  Torhe 
LUSITanae  INSTIT uta  VI.  IdusDecembris  MDCCXX. 
'This  academy  confitls  of  a  dire&or,  four  cenfors,  a  le- 
cretary  and  fifty  members  ;  to  each  of  whom  is  affigned 
fome  part,  either  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  or  civil  hiftory  of 
the  nation  ;  which  he  is  to  treat  either  in  Latin,  or  Por- 
tuguefe. 

Academy  of  Suabian  Hiftory,  at  Tubingen,  was  lately 
eltablifhed  by  fome  learned  men,  for  pubiifhing  the  beft 
hiftorical  writings,  the  lives  of  the  chief  hiftorians,  and 
compiling  new  memoirs,  on  the  feveral  points  and  pe¬ 
riods  thereof. 

Academies  of  Languages,  are  called  by  fome.  Gramma¬ 
tical  Acadetnies  ;  as  . 

The  Academy  della  Crufca,  at  Florence,  famous  for  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  formed  in  1582,  but 
fcarcc  heard  of  before  the  year  1584,  when  it  became 
noted  for  a  difpute  between  Taflo  and  feveral  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Many  authors  of  note  confound  this  with  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  academy.  ...  rr 

Academy  Fruftiferi  had  its  rife  in  1617J  an  affem- 
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bly  of  feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  country,  who 
met  with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfeCt  the  German 
tongue.  It  llourifhed  long  under  the  diieCtion  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  who  were  always  chofen  prefidents.  In 
1668,  the  number  of  members  arole  to  upwards  of  nine 
hundred. 

Academy,  French ,  had  its  rife  in  a  private  meeting  of 
men  of  letters,  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Conran,  in  the  year 
1628.  Cardinal  Richlieu,  in  163^,  at  the  inftance  of 
Mr.  Chapelain,  ere&ed  it  into  an  academy  for  refining 
and  afeertaining  the  French  language  and  ftyle.  The 
number  of  the  members  was  limited  to  forty,  out  of 
whom  a  director,  a  chancellor,  and  fecietary,  are  to  be 
chofen  ;  the  two  former  hold  their  poll  for  two  months, 
the  fecretary  is  perpetual.  Several  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  were  conterred  on  the  new  academy,  particularly  the 
droit  cle  committanus ,  or  a  privilege  of  not  appearing  to 
anfwer  before  any  court,  but  that  of  the  king’s  houfhold. 
Their  firil  affemblies  were  held  in  the  cardinal’s  apart¬ 
ment  ;  after  his  death,  in  that  of  the  chancellor  Seguier. 
At  laft  an  apartment  was  given  them  in  the  Louvre,  now 
called  l ’  Academie  Francotfe.  They  meet  three  times  a 
week  in  the  Louvre  ;  at  breaking  up,  forty  filver  medals 
are  diflributed  among  them,  having  on  one  fide  the  king 
of  France’s  head,  and  ot:  the  reverfe,  proteSleur  de  /’  aca¬ 
demie,  with  a  laurel  and  this  motto,  a  d  immortalite.  By 
this  diftribution,  the  attention  of  the  academijis  is  fe- 
cured  :  thofe  who  are  prefent  receiving  the  furplus,  ocher- 
wife  intended  for  the  abftm. 

As  to  the  employments  of  the  academy  ;  its  defign  being 
net  only  to  give  rules,  but  examples  of  good  writing  ; 
they  began  with  making  fpeeches  on  fubjecls  taken  at 
pleafure,  each  member  in  his  turn  ;  twenty  of  thefe  have 
been  printed.  Their  next  work  was  a  critique  of  the 
Cid  of  M.  Corneille,  a  talk  enjoined  them  by  the  cardi¬ 
nal.  They  next  fet  about  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
tongue,  which  after  about  fifty  years  fpent  in  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fettle  the  words  and  phrafes  to  be  ufed  in  writing. 
See.  was  publilhed  in  1694;  having  in  the  mean  while 
given  occafion'  to  fome  fmart  difputes  with  M.  l’Abbe 
Furetiere,  one  of  their  own  members. 

Their  hiltory  is  written  with  great  elegancy  to  the  year 
1652,  by  M.  Peliffon:  improved  and  continued  to  the 
year  17CC,  by  M.  lAbbe  cl’  Olivet :  the  fame  is  given 
rhetorically,  by  F.  1c  Camus. 

Academy,  Royal  Spanift),  is  an  academy  for  cultivating  the 
Caftiliati  tongue,  eftablilhed  at  Madrid,  on  the  model  of 
the  French  academy. — The  defign  of  this  was  laid  by  the 
duke  d’Elcalona  ;  and  approved  of  by  the  king  in  1714, 
who  declared  himfelf  proteCtor  thereof. — It  confifts  of 
twenty-four  academijis ;  including  the  director  and  fe¬ 
cretary. 

Its  device  is  a  crucible  on  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  lim- 
pia ,  fija,  y  da  efplendor :  i.  e.  it  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives 
brighrnefs ;  which  fome  have  criticifed.  Their  objeCt, 
as  marked  out  by  the  royal  declaration,  is  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  national  language :  in  order  to  which, 
they  are  to  begin  with  choofing  carefully  fuch  words  and 
phrafes,  as  have  been  ufed  by  the  beft  Spanilh  writers: 
noting  the  low,  barbarous  or  obfolete  ones,  and  com- 
pofing  a  dictionary,  wherein  theft  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  former,  &c.  by  which  means,  adds  that  prince, 
it  will  clearly  appear,  that  the  Caftilian  tongue  is  inferior 
to  none  of  thofe  moll  efteemed  in  the  world  ;  and  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  either  in  teaching  the  arts  and 
fciences,  or  in  exprefiing  the  molt  perfcCt  Latin  or  Greek 
originals  in  exaCl  tranflations.  The  number  of  members 
is  limited  to  twenty-four;  the  duke  d’Efcalona  to  be  di¬ 
rector  for  life  :  but  his  fucceffors  chofen  yearly.  The 
fecretary  to  be  perpetual.  The  academy  to  have  its  own 
printer;  yet  not  to  put  any  thing  to  pvefs  without  the 
permiffion  of  the  council.  For  farther  encouragement, 
all  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  domeftic 
officers,  aCtually  in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  the  royal  pa¬ 
lace,  sue  granted  the  academijis. 

Academies  of  Law,  as  that  famous  one  at  Beryta,  and 
that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna. 

Academy  of  Medals  and  Infer iptions,  was  ereCled  for  the 
ftudy  and  explanation  of  ancient  monuments ;  and  to 
confecrate  great  and  memorable  events  to  pofterity,  by 
fimilar  monuments:  as  medals,  relievos,  inferiptions,  &«. 
The  academy  of  Medals  and  Infer  iptions  at  Paris,  was  fet  on 
foot  by  Mr.  Colbert  in  1663,  for  the  ftudy  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  ancient  monuments,  and  perpetuating  of  great 
and  memorable  events,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  coins,  relievos,  inferiptions,  &c.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  members  at  firft  was  confined  to  four  or  five,  but 
in  1701  wasincreafed  to  forty;  whereof  ten  to  be  hono-^ 
raries,  ten  penfioners,  ten  affociates,  and  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  novices  or  eleves.  The  king  nominates  their  pre- 
fident  and  vice-prefident  yearly;  but  their  fecretary  and 
treafurer  are  perpetual.  The  rtft  are  chofen  bjr  the 
members  themfelves,  agreeable  to  the  ccnllitutions  given 

then 
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them  on  that  behalf.  Their  chief  wotk  is  a  kind  of 
meclallic  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Beiide 
which  we  have  fevera!  volumes  of  their  effays,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs:  and  their  hiftory,  written  and  conti¬ 
nued  by  their  fecretaries.  Their  motto  is  vetat  mori. 

Academies,  Medical ;  as  that  of  the  Nature  Curiofi  in 
Germany:  that  founded  at  Palermo,  in  1645;  another 
at  Venice,  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly  in  a  hall  near 
the  grand  hofpital ;  another  at  Geneva,  in  1715,  in  the 
houfe  of  M.  le  Clerc.  The  college  of  phyficians  at  London 
is  alfo  by  tome  ranked  in  the  number  of  medical  academies. 

Academy,  Mufical\  this  confifts  of  the  managers  and 
directors  of  the  opera. 

The  French  have  alfo  confiderable  academies  in  mod  of 
their  great  cities  ;  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  royal  academy  of 
fciences,  on  the  like  footing  as  that  at  Paris;  being,  as 
it  were,  a  counterpart  thereof :  at  Thouloufe,  an  academy 
under  the  denomination  of  Lanternifts  :  others  at  Nifmes, 
Arles,  &c. 

Academy  of  Natures  Curioforum ,  in  Germany,  was  firft 
founded  in  1652,  by  M.  Baufch,  aphyfician;  and  taken 
in  1670  under  the  prote£tion  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
This  academy  differs  fiom  all  others,  in  that  it  has  no 
fixed  refidence,  or  regular  affemblies ;  inftead  whereof  is 
a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  firft  eftabliffied  at  Breflaw, 
afterwards  removed  to  Nuremberg,  where  letters,  ob- 
fervations,  &c.  from  members  and  correfpondents  are 
taken  in.  The  academy  confifts  of  a  prefident,  two  ad- 
jundds,  or  fecretaries,  and  colleagues  or  members.  The 
colleagues,  at  their  admiffion,  oblige  themfelves  to  two 
things  ;  firft,  to  choofe  fome  fubject  out  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  kingdom  to  handle,  provided  it  had 
not  been  treated  of  by  any  colleague  before  ;  the  fecond, 
to  apply  themfelves  to  furnilh  materials  for  the  annual 
Epbemerides.  Each  member  to  bear  a  fymbol  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  viz.  a  gold  ring,  whereon,  inftead  of  a  ftone,  is  a 
book  open,  and  on  the  face  thereof  an  eye  :  on  the  other 
fide  the  motto  of  the  academy ,  nunquam  otiofus,  i.  e.  never 
idle.  See  the  hiftory,  laws,  & c-  of  this  academy ,  with 
the  names  of  its  members,  and  the  titles  of  its  pieces,  in 
Ephem.  Germ.  dec.  1,  an.  1,  &  2.  Pref.  and  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fame  in  the  prefaces  and  appendices  to  the 
enfuing  volumes. 

Academy,  Naval',  as  that  of  Peterfburgh. 

Academies  of  Painting ,  Sculpture ,  and  Architecture ;  as 
thole  celebrated  ones  anciently  at  Florence  and  Milan,  ' 
called  alfo  fchools ;  and  that  other  at  Bologna,  lately  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  new  inftitute  ;  to  which  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris  and 
Vienna  ;  another  of  defigning  at  Rome. 

Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris  was  firft  pro- 
je&ed  by  Le  Brun,  Saracin,  Corneille,  &c.  for  which  they 
obtained  an  arret  of  council  in  1648,  and  eftabliffied  in 
1654  and  1655,  under  the  cardinal  Mazarine,  firft  pro¬ 
testor  thereof;  and  the  chancellor  Seguier  vice-proteftor. 
It  confifts,  befides,  of  a  direrflor,  a  chancellor,  four  re&ors, 
a  treafurer,  12  profefforsj  adjun£fs  to  the  re&ors  and 
profefiors  ;  counfellors  -,  a  fecretary  ;  a  profeflor  for  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  another  for  geometry  and  peripe&ive. 

Perfons  are  here  admitted  either  in  quality  of  painters  or 
fculptors.— The  painters  are  admitted  according  to  their 
refpe&ive  talents;  there  being  a  diftin&ion  made  between 
thofe  who  work  in  hiftory,  and  thofe  who  only  paint 
portraits,  or  landfcapes,  or  beafts,  or  fruits,  or  flowers, 
or  paint  in  miniature;  or  only  defign,  or  engrave,  or 
carve,  See.  An  account  of  it  has  been  publiffied  by 
'Guerin,  under  the  following  title,  Defcripc.  de  l’Acad. 
Roy.  de  Peinture  &  Sculpt. 

There  is  alfo  a  French  academy  of  painting,  fculpture, 
See.  at  Rome,  eftabliffied  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thofe 
who  have  won  the  annual  prizes  in  the  like  academy  at 
Paris,  are  received  and  entertained  for  three  years,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  themfelves. 

Academy,  Political ,  is  compofed  of  fix  perfons,  who 
meet  on  certain  days  each  week  at  the  Louvre,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs  are 
lodged.  Here  they  perufe  fuch  papers  as  are  put  in  their 
hands,  by  order  of  the  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
acquaints  the  king  with  the  progrefs  they  make,  and  the 
capacities  of  each,  that  his  majefty  may  employ  them  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Academies  of  Sciences  chiefly  denote  thofe  ere£led  for  im¬ 
proving  natural  and  mathematical  knowledge,  otherwife 
called  philofophical  and  phyfical  academies :  fuch  as  the 
academy  fecretorum  natures,  formed  at  Naples,  in  the  houfe 
of  Baptifta  Porta,  about  the  year  1560,  the  firft  academy 
of  the  philofophical  kind.  It  was  fucceeded  by  the 

Academy  of  Lyncei,  founded  at  Rome  by  prince  Frederic 
Cefi,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  century;  feveral  of 
whofe  members  rendered  it  famous  by  their  difeoveries : 
the  celebrated  Galileo  Galilei  was  of  the  number. 

Divers  other  academies  contributed  alfo  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  thefe  fciences  ;  but  it  was  by  fpeculations,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  repeated  experiments  on  the  phenomena  of 


nature  :  fuch  were  the  academy  of  Befiarian  at  Rome,  arid 
that  of  Laurence  deMedicis  at  Florence,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  in  the  (ixteenth,  that  of  Infiammati  at  Padua, 
of  Vegna  JTuoli  at  Rome,  of  Ortolani  at  Placentia,  and  of 
Umidi  at  i'lorence.  The  firft  of  thefe  ftudied  fire  and  py^ 
lotechnia  ;  the  ltcond,  wine  and  vineyards  ;  die  third, 
gardens  and  pot-herbs  :  the  fourth,  wafer  and  hydraulics* 
Add  to  thefe,  that  of  Venice,  called  La  Veneta,  founded 
by  Frederic  Badoara,  a  noble  Venetian  ;  another  in  the 
lame  city,  whereof  Campegio,  biffiop  of  Feltro,  appears 
to  have  been  ihe  chief;  and  that  of  Cofenza,  or  la  Con- 
fentina,  whereof  Bemadm  Telefio,  Scrtorio  Quatroman- 
ni,  Paulus  Aquinas,  Julio  Cavalcanti,  and  Fabio  Cicali, 
celebrated  pliilofophtrs,  were  the  chief  members. 

The  compolitions  of  all  thefe  academics  of  the  (ixteenth 
century  were  good  in  their  kind,  but  none  of  them  com¬ 
parable  to  thofe  of  the  Lyncei. 

Academy  del  Cimento  made  its  appearance  at  Florence 
fome  years  after  the  death  of  Torricelli,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  prince  Leopold,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Medi- 
cis  :  Redi  was  one  of  its  chief  members.  Count  Lau¬ 
rence  Magalotti,  fecretary  of  this  academy ,  publiffied  a 
volume  of  curious  experiments  in  1677,  under  the  title 
of  Saggi  di  Naturali  Efperienze  ;  a  copy  of  which  being 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  was  tranflated  into  Eng- 
liffi  by  Mr.  Waller,  and  publiffied  at  London,  in  quarto. 

Academy  degP  Inquicti,  at  Bologna,  incorporated  after¬ 
wards  into  that  della  Traccia  in  the  fame  city,  followed  the 
example  of  that  del  Cimento :  their  meetings  were  at  the 
houfe  of  the  abbot  Antonio  Sampieri.  Here  Geminiano 
Montanari,  one  of  the  chief  members,  made  excellent 
difeourfes  on  phyfical  and  mathematical  fubje&s,  phrt 
whereof  was  publiffied  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  Pcn- 
fieri  Fifico-Matematici.  This  academy  afterwards  met 
in  an  apartment  of  Euftachio  Manfredi :  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Jacob  Sandri,  but  arrived  at  a  higher  luftre, 
when  its  affemblies  were  held  in  the  palace  Marfilli. 

Academy  of  Rcjfana ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  called 
La  Societa  Scientifica  RoJJanefe  degl'  Incur  ioft,  was  founded 
about  the  year  1540,  under  the  name  of  Naviganti ,  and 
renewed  under  that  of  Spenferati  by  Camillo  Tuicano, 
about  the  year  1600.  It  was  transformed  from  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  belles  lettres  into  an  academy  of  fciences,  at  the 
folicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Don  Giacinto  Gimma  ; 
who  being  made  prefident  under  the  title  of  promoter- 
general  thereof,  in  1695,  gave  a  new  fet  of  regulations. 
He  divided  the  acadendfts  into  feveral  claffes,  viz.  gram¬ 
marians,  rhetoricians,  poets,  hiftorians,  philofophers, 
phyficians,  mathematicians,  lawyers,  and  divines,  with 
a  clafs  apart  for  cardinals  and  perfons  of  quality.  To 
be  admitted  a  member,  a  man  muft  have  degrees  in  fome 
faculty.  The  members  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  title 
of  academijls ,  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  without  a 
written  permiffion  from  the  prefident,  which  is  not 
granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by  the  cenfors 
of  the  academy.  This  permiffion  is  the  greateft  honour 
the  academy  can  confer;  fince  hereby  they,  as  it  were, 
adopt  the  work  ;  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againll  all 
critiques  which  may  be  made  of  it.  The  prefident  or 
promoter  him felf  is  fubjeft  to  this  law.  Add,  that  no 
academijl  is  allowed  to  publiffi  any  thing  againft  the 
writings  of  another,  without  leave  from  the  fociety. 

1  here  have  been  feveral  other  academies  of  fciences  in 
Italy,  which  have  notfubfifted  long,  for  want  of  being 
fupported  by*  the  princes.  Such  were  at  Naples  that  o£ 
the  Inveftigantiy  founded  about  the  year  1679,  by  the 
Marquefs  d’A.rena,  Don  Andrea  Concubletto  ;  and  that 
which  met  in  1698,  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  de  Me¬ 
dina,  Don  Lewis  della  Creda,  viceroy  of  Naples.  At 
Rome,  that  of  Fifico-Matematiciy  which  met  in  1686,  in 
the  houfe  of  Sig.  Ciampini :  at  Verona,  that  of  AletofUi , 
founded  the  fame  year  by  Sig.  Jofeph  Gazola,  which 
met  in  the  houfe  of  the  count  Serenghi  della  Cucca :  at 
Brefcia,  that  of  Filefotid ,  founded  the  fame  year  for  the 
cultivation  of  phyfics  and  mathematics,  and  ended  the 
year  following  :  that  of  F.  Francifco  Lana,  a  Jefuit  of 
great  Ikill  in  thofe  fciences  :  laftly,  that  of  Ftftco-Critici, 
at  Sietina,  founded  in  1691,  by  Sig.  Peter  Maria  Gabrielli. 
Some  other  academies  ftill  fubfifting  in  Italy,  repair  with 
advantage  the  lofs  of  the  former.  One  of  the  principal 
is  the  academy  of  Fi/armonici ,  at  Verona,  fupported  by  the 
Marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in 
Italy.  Though  the  members  of  this  body  apply  them¬ 
felves  to  the  belles  lettres,  they  do  not  neglerft  the 
fciences.  The  academy  of  Ricovrati,  at  Padua,  ftill  fubfifts 
with  reputation  ;  in  it,  learned  difeourfes  are  held  from 
timeto  time  on  phyfical  fubjerfts;  fuch,  foririftarice,  is  that 
which  the  celebrated  Sig.  Antonio  Vallifnierij  firft  pro- 
feffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerity  of  that  city,  delivered 
here  on  the  origin  of  fprings,  fince  printed.  The  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  academy  of  the  Muti  de  Reggio ,  at 
Modena  ;  to  which  the  fame  Sig.  Vallifnieri,  a  native  of 
that  city,  prefented  an  excellent  difeourfe  on  the  fcale  of 
created  beings,  fince  inferted  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Ge¬ 
neration 
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deration  of  Mart  and  Animals;  printed  at  Venice  in 
172  i-  In  the  number  ot  thefe  academies  may  alfo  be 
ranked  the  alTembly  of  learned  men,  whicli  of  late 
years  met  at  Venice  in  the  houfe  of  Si g.  Chriftino  Mar- 
tinelli,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  great  patron  of  learning. 
Among  the  new  academies  the  firft  place,  after  the  infti- 
t,':,te.cd  Sologna,  is  given  to  that  of  the  countefs  Donna 
Clelia  Grillo  Boromeo,  one  of  "the  mod  learned  ladies  of 
the  age,  to  whom  Sig.  Gimma  dedicates  his  Literary  Hif- 
tory  of  Italy.  She  had  lately  eftablifiied  an  academy  of  ex¬ 
perimental  philofopliy  in  her  palace  at  Milan  ;  of  which 
Sig.  Vallilnieri  was  nominated  prefident,  and  had  already 
drawn  up  the  regulations  of  it,  though  we  do  not  find  it 
has  yet  taken  place.  rl  here  are  likewife  many  other  aca¬ 
demies  of  lefs  note  in  Italy  ;  Jarchius  enumerates  550,  of 
which  the  names  are  very  curious. 

F.  Merfenne  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  idea  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  by  the  conferences  of  natu- 
ralifts  and  mathematicians,  occafionally  held  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings;  at  which  Gaffendi,  DesCartes,  Hobbes,  Roberval, 
Pafcal,  Llonuel,  and  ethers,  affifted.  F.  Merfenne  pro- 
pofed  to  each,  certain  problems  to  examine,  or  certain 
experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private  afiemblies  were 
fucceeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  by  Mr.  Mont- 
morl  and  Mr.  I  hevenot,  the  celebrated  traveller.  The 
French  example  animated  every  Englifbman  of  diftinc- 
tion  and  learning  to  ere£I  a  kind  of  philofophical  academy 
at  Oxford,  towards  the  clofe  of  Cromwell’s  adminiftra 
tion  ;  which,  after  the  Pieftoration,  was  erefted  by  au¬ 
thority  into  a  Royal  Society.  The  Englifli  example  in 
its  turn  animated  the  French.  Lewis  XIV.  in  1666, 
affifted  by  the  counfeJs  of  M.  Colbert,  founded  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  called  the 
Academy,  Royal,  of  Sciences,  for  the  improvement  of 
phylics,  mathematics,  and  chemiftry.  In  the  year 
1699,  it  had  as  it  were  a  fecond  biith  ;  the  fame  prince 
by  a  regulation  dated  the  26th  of  January,  giving  it  a  new 
^oim,  and  putting  it  on  a  new  and  more  folemn  footing. 
In  virtue  or  that  regulation,  the  academy  was  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  honorary,  penfionary, 
■officiates,  and  eleves , —  The  firft  clafs  to  confift  of  ten  per- 
fons;  and  the  reft  of  twenty  each. — The  honorary  aca- 
uemtfts  to  be  all  inhabitants  of  France;  the  penfionaries 
all  to  refide  at  Paris ;  eight  of  the  affociates  allowed  to 
confift  of  foreigners  ;  and  the  eleves  all  to  live  at  Paris. 
The  officers,  to  be  a  prefident,  named  every  year  by  the 
king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary  academijis ;  and  a  fe- 
cretary  and  treafurer,  to  be  perpetual. 

Of  the  penfionaries,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three 
aftionomers,  three  mechanics,  three  anatomifts,  three 
chemifts,  three  botanifts  ;  the  remaining  two,  fecretary 
and  treafurer. —Of  the  twenty  affociates,  two  to  apply 
themfelves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and  two  to  che- 
rmftry.  Ihe  eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame  kind 
of  fcience  with  the  penfionaries  they  are  attached  to ; 
and  not  to  fpeak,  except  when  called  thereto  by  the  pre¬ 
fident.  No  regular  or  religious  to  be  admitted,  except 
into  the  clafs  of  honorary  academifts  ;  nor  any  perion  to 
be  admitted,  either  for  afTociate  or  penfionary,  unlefs 
known  by  fome  confiderable  printed  work,  fome  ma¬ 
chine,  or  other  difeovery. — Farther,  no  perfon  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  ufe  of  his  quality  of  academift,  in  the  title 
of  any  of  his  books,  unlefs  fuch  book  have  been  read  to, 
and  approved  by  the  academy . 

In  the  year  17 1 6,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  made 
an  alteration  in  their  conftitution;  augmenting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  honoraries,  and  of  affociates  capable  of  being  fo¬ 
reigners,  to  twelve  ;  admitting  regulars  among  fuch  af¬ 
fociates  ;  fuppreffing  the  clafs  of  eleves,  and  eftablifhing, 
m  lieu  thereof,  a  new  clafs  of  twelve  adjuncts,  to  the  fix 
feveral  kinds  of  fciences  cultivated  by  the  academy  ;  and, 
,aitly,  appointing  a  vice-prefident,  to  be  chofen  yearly 
by  the  king,  out  of  the  honorary  members ;  and  a  direc- 
tor,  and  fub-director,  out  of  the  penfionaries. 

Ibis  academy  has  done  great  things  for  the  fervice  of 
learning,  by  the  continuation  of  the  meridian,  by  the 
lending  perfons  to  different  parts  of  the  world  for  mak¬ 
ing  obfervations  ;  but  especially  by  the  excellent  writings 
they  have  publifhed,  either  in  a  feparate,  or  a  joint  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  particularly  their  memoirs.  Indeed  they  have 
an  advantage  over  moft  academies,  in  being  defrayed  their 
cxpences,  and  even  paid  for  time  and  attendance.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  have  undergone  fome  imputations;  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  plagiarifm,  in  borrowing  their  neigh¬ 
bours  inventions :  with  what  juftice,  we  do  not' fay 
They  have  the  diftribution  of  annual  prizes.  Their  hif 
tory  to  the  year  1697  was  written  by  Mr.  Du  Hamel  • 
and  fince  that  time  continued  from  year  to  year  by  Mr* 
Fontenelle,  under  the  following  titles;  Du  Hamel  Hif- 
tom  Regiae  Academic  Scientiarum,  Paris,  4to.  Hif 
toire  de  1  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  avec  Ies  Me 
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aw  Science*  Jepuis  fen  Etabliflement  on  1666,  iufqtiVi) 
1099,  en  13  tomes,  4(0.  J  ^ 

A  new  hi  ft  or  y,  from  the  inftitution  of  the  academy ,  to 
the  period  from  whence  Mr.  de  Fontenelle  commences, 
has  been  formed  ;  with  a  feries  of  the  works  publiflied 
under  the  name  of  this  academy,  during  that  firft  inters 
val" —  1  ffeir  motto  invernt  &  perfecit. 

Academy  ;  th  t  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  was  fonnded  by  the 

H  krn#  ^rc;deric  of  Pruffia  in  1700,  on  the  model  of 
hat  of  England,  excepting  that  befidcs  natural  know¬ 
ledge  it  hkewife  comprehends  the  belles  lettres.  A  new 
form,  and  a  new  fet  of  ftatutes  were  given  it  in  i-zo  • 
by  which  it  is  ordained,  that  the  prefident  fliall  be'  one 
of  the  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  nominated  by  the  king. 
Ihe  members  to  be  divided  into  four  claffes;  the  firft 
for  profecutmg  phyfics,  medicine,  and  chemiftry  ;  the 
fecond  for  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics  ; 
the  thud,  for  the  German  language,  and  the  hiftory  of 
he  country  ;  the  fourth,  for  oriental  learning,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  may  concern  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel 
among  infidels.  -  Each  clafs  to  eled  a  diretfor  for  them¬ 
felves,  who  fliall  hold  his  peft  for  life.  Their  meeting 
to  be  in  the  caftle  called  New  Marffia! ;  one  clafs  to 
meet  every  week  m  their  turns.  The  members  of  any 
of  the  claffes  to  have  free  admiffion  into  the  afiemblies 
of  any  of  the  reft.  1  he  great  promoter  of  this  inftitu¬ 
tion  was  the  celebrated  M.  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly 
was  made  the  firft  diredor.  The  academy  has  publifhed 
feveral  volumes  of  its  lucubrations  in  Latin,  under  the 
!'tlc  Mif«">”“  BcrolinenC.  This  wl^  has  Cncs 
a"‘i  re,'ral  ™lume!  of  its  tranfaftione 

publifhed  in  Prench,  under  the  title  of  Iliftoire  de  1’  4ca- 
demie  Royale  des  Sciences  &  Belles  Lettres,  a  Berlin 
I  here  are  other  academical  inftitutions  at  Berlin  and 
other  parts  of  the  North  ;  feveral  of  which  having  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  journals,  ephemerides, 
tkc.  the  reader  will  find  lome  account  of  them  under 
the  article  Journal 

Academy of  Peter  [burgh  was  founded,  or  rather  proieef- 
ed,  by  the  late  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  and  happily  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  munificence  of  the  czarina,  Catherine,  his 
wife,  and  fucceflor,  on  the  model  nearly  of  the  academy 
01  1  aris,  whereof  the  czar  was  a  member.  Hither  that 
prince  invited  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Ihe  academy  held  its  firft  public  meeting  in  December 
1725,  m  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  a 
large  appearance  of  perfons  of  diftinefion.  The  ordina 
ry  afiemblies  are  held  twice  a  week,  and  public  or  fo¬ 
lemn  ones  thrice  m  the  year ;  wherein  an  account  is 
given  ox  what  has  been  done  in  the  private  ones.  The 
buflmng,  apparatus,  Sec.  of  this  academy  are  extraordi- 
nary^  They  have  a  line  library,  an  obfervatory,  &c.  In 
effect,  it  partakes  much  of  what  we  call  an  uni ver 

SIuTY  ’  tV'o8  regubr  Profellbrs  in  the  feveral  faculties, 
who  read  leftures  as  in  our  fchools.  Several  volumes  of 
the. works  of  this  academy,  under  the  title  of  Comrnen- 
tam  Academ.cae  Scientiarum  Imperial.  Petropolit.  have 
been  publiflied  ;  befides  feveral  mathematical  pieces,  com- 
pofed  by  particular  members  of  it.  Their  mottS  is paulatim. 

Academy,  Royal,  of  Sciences,  at  Stockholm,  wasinftitut- 
ed  in  1739,  and  has  fince  that  time  to  1783,  by  quarterly 
publications,  given  42  volumes  of  tranfaftions  in  8vo. 
m  ovvedifh.  See  Society. 

Academy,/  Sciences  cahed  the  In/ihute  of  Bologna,  was 
founded  by  count  Marfigli,  in  1712,  for  the  cultivating 
of  pnyfics,  mathematics,  medicine,  chemiftry,  and  na¬ 
tural  hiftory.  Its  hiftory  is  written  by  M.  de  Limiers. 
from  memoirs  furnifhed  by  the.  founder  himfelf. 

For  a  farther  account  of  fimilar  inftitutions,  fee  Society. 

Academy,  is  alio  ufed  among  us  as  a  kind  of  collegiate  ' 
ichool  or  feminary  ;  where  youth  are  inftruded  in  th'e*^ 
liberal  arts  and  fciences  in  a  private  way  ;  now  indeed  it 
is  uied  for  all  kinds  of  fchools. 

f  rederic  I.  king  of  Prulfia,  efiablifhed  an  academy  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1703,  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  of 
the  court,  fuitable  to  their  extradion.  The  expence  of 
the  ftudents  was  very  moderate,  the  king  having  under¬ 
taken  to  pay  the  extraordinaries.  This  illuftrious  fchool 
which  was  then  called  the  Academy  of  Princes,  has  now 
loli  much  of  its  ancient  fplendor. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  academies ,  eftablifiied 
m  ail  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Campi  Mat¬ 
in.  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be  trained  for  war 
at  the  public  expence.  The  Greeks,  befide  academies  of 
this  kind,  had  military  profeflbrs  called  Tattici,  who 
taught  all  the  higher  offices  of  war,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  two  royal  academies  of  this  kind;  one  at  Portf- 
mouth,  for  teaching  navigation,  drawing,  &c.  which 
may  be  ftyled  a  naval  or  maritime  academy  ;  and  another 
at  Woolwich,  where  youth  are  taught  fortification,  gun¬ 
nery,  and  fuch  branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  qualify  them  for  engineers. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  &e.  are  bred  up  in  pri¬ 
vate  academics ,  as  not  approving  the  common  univerfity 
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education.  The  principal  of  their  academies  are  thofe 
in  London,  Daventry,  and  Warrington. 

Academy  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  a  riding  fchool, 
where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  the  great  borfe,  and 
other  fuitable  exercifes,  as  fencing,  &c.  See  Manege. 

Academy  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  fchools  of  the 
Jews;  i.  e.  thofe  feminaries  where  the  rabbins,  or  doc¬ 
tors,  inftruU  the  youth  of  their  nation  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  explain  to  them  the  Talmud  ;  teach  them  the 
Cabbala,  See. 

Academy,  or  Academy  Figure ,  in  Painting ,  is  a  draw¬ 
ing,  or  design  made  after  a  model,  with  a  crayon,  or 
pencil.  — Or  the  copy  of  fuch  a  draught. 

ACiENA,  ct xa.ivcc,  in  Antiquity,  a  Grecian  decemped,  or 
ten-foot  rod,  uled  in  meafuring  of  their  lands.  Beverin. 
Syntag.  de  Ponderibus,  & c.  p.  177.  Ricciol.  Geog.  1.  ii. 
c.  4.  Salmaf.  Ex.  in  Solin.  p.  682. 

ACAIABA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  tree  which  produces  the  cafbew  nuts : 
the  acajou  of  other  writers,  Pilb. 

ACAJOU,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  empalement  is  of  one 
leaf  ere£t  and  cut  into  five  acute  legments  :  the  flower  is 
alfo  of  one  leaf,  having  a  fliorc  tube,  and  cut  into  five 
parts  at  the  top  ;  the  ten  ftamina  are  as  long  as  the  pe¬ 
tals,  and  crowned  with  fmall  fummits:  in  the  centre  is  a 
round  germen,  fupporting  an  awl-fhaped  ftyle,  crowned 
with  an  acute  ftigma  ;  the  germen  becomes  a  large  oval 
flefliy  fruit,  having  a  large  kidney-fhaped  nut  growing  to 
its  apex.  Miller. 

There  lS-  only  one  known  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the 
tree  which  produces  the  cafhew  nut,  or  Well  Indian 
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Of  the  juice  of  this  fruit  they  make  a  drink,  which, 
duly  fermented,  inebriates  like  wine.  The  Indians  eat 
the  nuts,  flightly  roafted,  dipped  in  water,  or  wine,  and 
fprinkled  with  fait,  as  a  provocative  to  venery.  The  juice 
is  faid  to  flop  a  diarrhoea,  and  cure  a  diabetes.  From  the 
i'weetifh  liquor  contained  in  the  two  fhells,  the  Indians 
extradl  an  oil,  ufed  by  painters,  to  give  their  colour  a 
lafiing  black  ;  and  to  preferve  wood  from  putrefaUion. 

ACALEPHE,  a  nettle.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  certain  fifti,  the  flefli 
of  which  is  very  tender.  Likewife  a  fea-fowl  mentioned 
by  Nicander,  and  a  fea-animal,  mentioned  by  Gellius. 

ACALYPIIA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  monoetia  adelphia  clafs,  called  by  Boerhaave,  and 
others,  ricinocarpos.  The  charaUers  are  thefe:  the  male 
and  female  flowers  are  diflindl,  but  they  are  produced  on 
the  fame  plants,  the  male  ones  ufually  ftanding  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  female  ones  ;  both  without  petals  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  an  empalement,  compofed  of  three  roundifh 
concave  leaves  ;  the  female  alfo  have  a  three-leaved  em¬ 
palement,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round  germen  with 
three  flyles,  which  when  the  flowers  decay,  turns  to  a 
roundifh  veflel  divided  into  three  cells  by  deep  furrows, 
each  containing  one  large  round  feed.  Miller  reckons 
three,  and  Linnaeus  four  fpecies. 

ACALCUM,  tin. 

ACAMATOS,  among  Phyftcians ,  means  that  difpofition  of  a 
limb,  which  is  equally  diftant  from  flexion  and  extenfion. 

ACANACEOUS,  fee  Ac anth aceous. 

AC  ANAPHORA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
common  knapw-eed  or  jacea,  a  common  wild  plant,  bee 
Centaury. 

ACANOR,  a  particular  fort  of  chemical  furnace.  See 
Ath  a  nor. 

ACANTIIA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  fpine  or  prickle,  chiefly 
of  plants  of  the  thorny  kind. 

The  word  is  formed  from  eww,  point ,  and  avQoc,  flower. 

Acantha,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  fpine,  or 
quill  of  certain  fifties,  as  the  echinus  marinus,  or  fea- 
hedge-hog.  Hence  the  thorn-back,  a  fpecies  of  the  ga- 
leus,  is  peculiarly  called  acanthias ,  from  the  two  prickles 
on  its  back.  Rondelet,  de  Pilcib.  lib.  xiii.  c.  2. 

Acantha,  among  fome  Anatomijls ,  is  applied  to  the  hind 
or  pofterior  protuberances  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back;  forming  what  we  call  the  spina  dorfi. 

AC  ANTH  A  BOLUS,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  wherewith 
to  extraU  foreign  bodies,  which  by  the  iharpnefs  of  the 
points  have  penetrated,  and  entered  the  parts  of  the  body. 
The  word  is  compounded  ot  cinxi’^a,  a  thorn-,  and  fiaXfoj, 
to  cajl  away . 

The  acantbabolus  is- the  fame  with  the  inflrument  which  is 
otherwife  called  voljella . — Its  chief  ufe  is  tor  extracting 
fifli-bones,  or  the  like,  flicking  in  the  oefophagus  ;  as  alfo 
the  fragments  of  weapons,  bones,  hair.  See.  remaining 
in  wound?. — Its  figure  reicmbles  that  of  a  pair  of  pin¬ 
cers ;  fometimes  it  is  alfo  made  crocked,  for  more  com¬ 
modious  application  to  the  fauces.  Celius,  lib.  vii.  c.  30. 

Acantha  dolus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  lor  an  inftrument, 
wherewith  people  pull  out  the  hairs  from  their  eye- brows. 

ACANT1  f  ACEOUS,  among  Botanijls,  a  term  applied  to 
a  clafs  of  plants,  popularly  known  under  the  name  of 
the  thistle  kind. 
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AC  AN  I  HALZUCA,  thefame  as  echinoptr.,  or  globeTHisTi.z 
ACANTHE,  in  the  Materia  Medico  of  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  to  the  plant  we  now  call  the  ARTichoak. 
Acanthe  Arabica,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  tome  of 
the  Greek  writers  to  a  plant  called  alfo  leucacanthe,  and 
by  the  Arabian  phylicians  bunkon.  It  was  a  prickly  plant, 
whofe  roots  were  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  cyperus, 
and  compofed  of  feveral  knobs  or  joints,  and  of  a  hitter 
talte.  It  was  brought  for  medicinal  ufe  fiom  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  fome  parts  of  Arabia,  and  was  the  root  of 
the  amgatla  of  Avicenna  and  others. 


AC  AN  EH  I  Ah,  111  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  bv  fome  authors 
*°  .  ^'n  which  is  ufed  by  our  artificers  in  po- 

liftung,  and  called  by  them  Amply  frfh-fkin.  See  Galeus. 

ACAN  PHICE,  majhch ,  among  ancient  Natural jts,  a  kind  of 
gum,  yielded  by  the  herb  belxine.  Gaza  explains  it  by  fpi- 
naln  majlnha.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxi.  c.  16.  Hard.  Not. 

ACANIHINE,  acanthinus ,  denotes  a  thing  relatin'*  to  or 
rdcmblihg  the  herb  acanthus.  °  ’ 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  acanthina  zeflinunta,  acanthine 
garments,  of  which  we  have  two  different  explications. 
Some  under Rand  by  it  a  kind  of  embioidery,  wrought  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  acanthus  or  thorn,  whofe  fmall 
fprings  are  much  interlaced.  Others  will  have  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  (ilken  ftuft,  made  of  the  lanugo,  or  down  of 
a  plant  of  the  thiftle  kind,  growing  in  Sicily  and  the 
Eaft.  Ilin,  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxiv.  c.  12.  Hard.  Not. 

Acanthinum  lignum  is  uled  by  fome  writers  for  br  a  zil  wood. 

ACANIHION,  among  A' aiuraltjh,  a  plant  of  the  thorn, 
or  rather  of  the  thiftle  kind  :  whofe  down  being  cleanfed 
from  the  prickles,  was  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  ltuft’, 
not  unlike  fiik.  Plm.  ubi  (upra. 

ACANTHIS,  in  Ornithology.  See  Goldfinch. 

ACAN  PHOPTERYGII,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprefs  one  of  the  general  claffes  or  families  of  fifnes  ; 
the  charaUer  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are 
bony,  and  fome  of  them  prickly  at  the  extremities. 

he  word  is  derived  from  ccrtxoda,  a  thorn,  or  prickle, 
and  'uj'Jipvyioo,  a  jin. 

Under  this  clafs  are  contained  feventeen  genera  ;  viz. 
the  gajhrejieus,  chart odon,  zeus,  cottus,  trigla ,  fcorpana , 
trathmus,  perca,  Jciarna,  fparus,  labrus,  rnugil,  /comber, 
xrphtas,  gobius ,  biennius,  and  ophidian . 

ACAN  1HUS,  in  Botany,  See  Bear’s-Breech. 

The  ancients  have  not  only  called  the  herb  bear’s  breech 
by  this  name,  but  alfo  a  thorny  tree  growing  in  Egypt. 
An  accurate  examination  of  the  ancient  writers  will, 
however,  {hew  very  plainly,  that  they  meant  two  very 
different  vegetables  under  this  name ;  the  acanthus  of 
\  irgil  and  the  Egyptian  acanthus  of  Theophraftus,  be¬ 
ing  two  wholly  different  plants.  Virgil  mentions  the 
acanthus  as  being  an  cver-green  plant,  and  producing 
berries,  or  a  fmall  round  fruit,  baccas  femper  frondentts 
acanthi,  are  his  words  ;  and  Theophraftus  tells  us,  that 
his  Egyptian  acanthus  is  a  prickly  tree,  and  bears  pods 
like  thofe  of  beans.  The  Greek  fculptcrs  adorned  their 
works  with  the  figure  of  the  latter;  as  the  Gothic  did 
wit.i  that  of  the  former,  which  they  reprefented  not 
only  in  their  capitals,  but  alfo  in  other  ornaments.  It 
is  plain,  that  the  acanthus  of  ’I  heophraftus,  is  the  acacia , 
a  tree,  from  fome  fpecies  of  which  we  have  the  gum 
arabic  now  in  ufe;  and  the  acanthus  of  Virgil,  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  place,  feems  to  be  the  Cyrenian  lotus ,  which 
Herodotus  fays  is  like  the  Egyptian  acanthus. 

Acanthus,  \\\  Architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compofite  orders  :  being  the  reprefentation 
of  the  leaves  of  an  acanthaceous  plant,  in  the  capitals 
thereof.  —  Sec  Tab.  Archit.  j g .  21. 

AC  AN  US,  a  fpecies  of  thiftle,  called  Acanus  Theophrafii. 
See  Car duus. 


ACAl  A  ELI,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  plant  which  produces  the  loilg  pepper,  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  De  Laet.  Ind,  Occ.  p.  231. 

ACAPNON,  a.y.a. -rvav,  a  name  of  the  sampsucrus,  or 
marjoram  ;  alfo  of  dry  wood. 

ACARA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fifti  caught  in  the  frefh 
waters  in  the  Brazils,  and  efteemed  a  very  delicate  and 
well-tafted  one.  It  feldom  exceeds  three  or  four  inche.' 
in  length,  and  has  a  high  back  like  the  peakch.  Jts 
mouth  is  (mall,  and  its  jaws  rough  like  a  file.  It  has 
one  long  back  fin,  which  is  lupported  by  a  great  number 
ot  rigid  and  prickly  rays,  and  reaches  to  the  tail.  Its 
feales  are  large  ;  its  back  is  of  a  glofly  brown  ;  its  (ides 
and  belly  white  ;  its  tail  is  not  forked.  It  has  a  large 
black  (pot  011  the  middle  of  each  fide,  and  another  near 
the  tail.  Its  fins  are  all  brown.  Margrave.  Brafil. 

ACAKAA  r  A,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifti  caught  on 
the  Brafiiian  (bores,  and  by  fome  called  alfo  garanha. 
It  grows  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  the  fhape  of  our 
carp.  Its  lower  jaw  is  furnilbed  with  an  even  range  of 
fharp  teeth,  like  little  needles.  Its  upper  jaw  has  two 
very  long  ones,  and  befide  thefe,  a  multitude  of  other 
very  (hurt  ones.  Its  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris  red. 
Its  tail  is  broad,  and  a  little  forked.  Its  bales  are  of  ,n 
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fnoderate  fize,  and  of  a  filver  hue,  with  ;in  admixture  of 
purple.  Its  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  its  head,  are 
wholly  white;  and  its  fins  all  of  a  fine  pale  red,  except 
thole  under  the  belly,  which  are  white,  with  a  flight  edge 
of  red.  It  is  eaten  in  Bralil,  both  frefh  and  faked. 
Margrave. 

ACARAMUCU,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  filh  found  in 
the  weftern  ocean,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  very  lingular  and  remarkable  animal.  It  is  of  a 
flatted  but  long  body,  and  not  thick.  It  is  ufually  of 
about  eight  or  ten  fingers  breadth  long,  and  about  lour 
broad.  Its  mouth  is  round,  but  very  fmail,  fcarce  ad¬ 
mitting  the  end  of  one’s  little  finger.  In  the  fore-part 
of  the  mouth,  both  above  and  below,  there  are  triangu¬ 
lar  and  {harp  teeth.  On  each  fide,  juft  below  the  eyes, 
there  are  two  fquarifh  filTures,  which  ferve  in  the  place 
of  gills ;  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  directly  behind 
the  eyes,  there  is  placed  a  fine  flender  pointed  horn, 
which  ftands  nearly  ere£t,  but  bending  a  little  back¬ 
ward  ;  this  is  of  a  cylindiical  fliape,  and  four  fingers 
breadth  long.  It  has  no  feales,  but  a  fmooth  fkin,  and 
is  of  a  mixed  greyilh  and  brownifh  colour.  It  feeds  on 
fea-weeds;  and  its  flefli  is  not  eatable.  Margrave. 

ACARAPEBA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  an  American 
filh,  called  alfo  by  fome  brofeme.  It  has  a  fomewhat  broad 
and  fiat  body,  covered  with  large  feales  of  a  fine  filver 
whitenefs.  It  grows  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  to  four  or 
five  fingers  in  breadth.  It  has  a  large  mouth,  but  with¬ 
out  teeth  ;  and  its  tail  is  forked.  It  has  one  long  black 
fin,  the  anterior  rays,  or  naves,  of  which  are  rigid  and 
prickly,  the  hind  naves  foit  and  flexile.  The  fins  are  all 
like  the  reft  of  the  body,  of  a  pure  white.  1  he  fifh  feems 
a  kind  of  sm  aris.  Margrave. 

ACARAPINIMA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian 
fifh,  of  the  cantharus  kind,  and  feeming  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  cantharus  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bay. 

AC  A  R  A  PIT  A  MBA,  in  Ichthyology ,  th  e  name  of  a  fifii  caugh  t 
in  the  Brafilian  feas,  of  an  oblong  figure,  refembling  the 
M  u  L  let,  and  growing  to  two  feet  or  more  in  length, 
its  mouth  and  teeth  are  very  fmail.  It  has  one  long  fin 
on  the  back,  running  very  nearly  to  the  tail,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  rays.  Its  tail  terminates 
in  two  oblique  horns.  Its  feales  are  large,  and  of  a 
purplifh  colour,  with  a  fine  admixture  of  blue  ;  and 
along  the  middle  of  each  fide  there  runs  from  the  gills 
to  the  tail,  a  very  broad  and  beautiful  gold-coloured  line. 
Its  back,  down  to  this  line,  is  variegated  alfo  with  fmail 
gold-coloured  fpots;  and  the  fides  under  the  line  are 
very  beautifully  variegated  with  fmail  and  fine  longitu¬ 
dinal,  but  lliort  gold-coloured  lines,  of  a  fomewhat  paler 
colour  than  the  broad  one.  Its  belly  is  white,  and  its 
fins  yellow.  Margrave  and  Willughby. 

ACAllAPUCU,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fifii, 
taught  in  the  frefh  waters,  and  growing  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  It  is  of  a  rounded  body  ;  and  its 
mouth  is  fmail  and  not  prominent.  It  has  lips,  which 
ic  can  hide,  or  fuffer  to  appear  at  pleafure,  and  has  no 
teeth.  Its  tail  is  long  and  forked;  its  feales  are  all  of  a 
filvery  hue.  On  the  back  it  has  a  fine  golden  glofs, 
fliining  in  the  whitenefs ;  and  on  the  Tides  five  or  fix 
large  blue  fpots.  Its  back  and  fide  fins  are  of  a  pale 
blue,  as  is  alfo  the  tail :  the  belly  fins  are  yellowifh.  It 
is  a  well- tailed  filh.  Margrave. 

ACARAUNA,  in  Ichthyology,  an  American  fifii,  of  which 
there  are  two  fpecies;  the  one  called  acarauna,  without 
any  addition  ;  and  the  other  the  acarauna  quadrata ,  or 
fquare  acarauna ;  and  by  our  failors,  the  old-wife . 

The  acarauna,  fimply  fo  called,  grows  to  about  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  is  confiderably  broad  and  flat.  It 
is  covered  with  fmail  blackifh  leales;  its  tail  is  large  and 
forked.  It  has  two  fins  under  the  gills,  two  more  under 
the  belly,  and  a  long  one  running  all  along  the  back, 
and  another  anfwering  it  from  the  anus  to  the  tail.  Its 
mouth  is  fmail  and  narrow,  and  its  teeth  very  fmail.  Its 
eyes  are  but  fmail ;  and  on  each  fide  near  the  tail,  it  has 
an  extremely  {harp  thorn,  or  prickle  :  thefe  it  can  draw 
in  at  pleafure  into  its  fides,  and  occafionally  throw  them 
out  to  annoy  other  fillies. 

The  acarauna  quadrata,  or  fqunre  acarauna ,  or  old-wife, 
is  much  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former  fpecies.  It  is 
frequently  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and 
is  found  there,  of  a  pale  brown,  with  its  tail  and  the 
fore-part  of  the  body  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  ftraw  colour. 
It  is  covered  with  feales,  furrowed  with  flight  parallel 
lines,  except  that  the  anterior  part  of  its  head  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  naked,  bur  rough  Ikin.  The  top  of  the 
head  rifes  into  an  acute  angle;  the  forehead  is  flat  ;  and 
the  eyes  round  and  large,  and  placed  high.  Its  mouth 
is  very  fmail  5  and  its  teeth  are  Very  flender,  and  Hand 
clofe  together.  The  upper  jaw  has  on  each  fide  four 
ftiarp  thorns  growing  from  it,  and  the  lower  two  very 
large  and  fiiarp  ones,  bending  downward,  and  in  fliape 
and  ftruclure  refembling  a  cock’s  fpur ;  and  from  thefe 
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there  runs  up  a  row  of  fmail  thorns  to  the  eyeh  Wil-  • 
lughby,  Hift.  Pifc. 

ACARI,  or  Acarus,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  an  animalcule 
bred  in  wax;  faid  by  Ariltotle  to  be  the  leaft  obje£l  of 
human  fight. 

Acari,  or  Acarus,  is  alfo  tlfed  for  a  kind  of  vermin 
lodged  under  the  cutis,  where  preying  on  the  parts,  it  ex¬ 
cites  an  itching,  and  raifes  pimples. 

A  German  phyfician  has  traced  their  origin  ;  he  finds 
the  acari  arife  from  milk-meats  turning  flale  and  four. 
Their  feat  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  or  feet,  rarely  in  the 
arms  or  legs*  Ludov.  in  Ephem.  Germ.  dec.  19.  p.  109. 
See  Itch. 

Acarus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  Naturali/ls  as  the  claflical 
name  of  the  lice  of  animals,  which  are  indeed  of  as 
many  various  genera  as  the  animals  on  which  they  breed. 
In  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  it  is  a  genus  of  aptera,  with  eight 
feet,  two  eyes  at  the  fides  of  the  head,  and  two  jointed 
tentacula,  comprehending  thirty-five  fpecies. 

ACARNA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  Theophraftus,  and 
fome  other  writers,  exprefs  the  common  artichoak. 
Monf.  Vaillant  gives  the  name  acarna  to  one  of  the  genera 
of  the  cynar acephalous,  or  artichoak-headed  clafs  of  plants. 
ACARNAN,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fmail  fea-filhvery 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  market  a- 
mong  the  ru  bellios,  or  erythrjnj,  and  called  by  the 
fifliermen  by  the  name,  fravolino,  or  phragolino.  It  very 
much  refembles  the  erythrinus  in  fliape;  but  as  that  is 
of  a  fine  red,  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  filvery  white. 
Its  mouth  is  moderately  large ;  its  teeth  flender  and 
pointed  ;  and  its  eyes  large,  having  fine  yellow  irifes.  Its 
fins  are  white,  but  have  each  a  black  fpot  at  their  origin. 

It  feems  doubtful  whether  this  be  really  any  way  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  erythrinus,  except  in  colour,  which  alone 
is  not  diftin£tion  fuflicient  to  make  a  fpecies.  Rondelet. 
AC  ARON,  the  wild  Myrtle. 

ACARTUM,  red  lead  ;  called  alfo  azemaphor, 

ACARUS.  See  Acari. 

ACATALECTIC,  Acatalecticus,  in  the  Ancient  Poe¬ 
try ,  a  term  applicable  to  fuch  verses  as  have  all  their 
feet  and  fyllables  ;  and  are  in  no  wife  lame  or  defec¬ 
tive  at  the  end. 

The  word  comes  from  x.a.'Ja.  and  to  ceafe  ox  end  \ 

W'hence  h.^a^vutikoc,  which  wants  Jomething  at  the  end ; 
and  the  primitive  a.  being  prefixed  anct7cth»K.']‘K0(}  which 
wants  nothing  at  the  end.  See  Catalectic. 

In  the  following  ftrophe  of  Horace,  the  two  firft  verfes 
are  acataleSlicy  and  the  lafl  cataleptic. 

Solvitur  acris  hyems ,  grata  vice 
Peris  £3’  Favoni: 

Trahuntque  ficcas  machines  carinas  — •  - 
ACATALEPSIA,  Acatalepsy,  in  Philofophy ,  an  im- 
poflibility  of  a  thing’s  being  conceived  or  comprehended. 

"1  he  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  y.cna.- 
'/.cc[j.Cavu>  deprehendo ,  to  find  out. 

Acatalepfia  is  fynonymous  with  incomprehenfibility. 
ACATALUS,  a  juniper  berry. 

ACATASTATOS,  inconjlant ,  is  a  phyfical  term,  applied 
to  irregular  fevers,  whofe  paroxyfms  are  uncertain,  and 
which  are  indicated  by  frequent  changes  in  the  urine. 

It  is  likewife  applied  to  thefe  {hivering  fits  in  fevers, 
which  have  no  conflant  return,  and  to  turbid  urine,  that 
depofits  no  regular  fediment. 

ACATER.Y,  Accatry,  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  a  kind 
of  check  betwixt  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 

PURVEYORS. 

ACATHIS1  US,  axifJ/rof,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  fo- 
lemn  hymn,  or  vigil,  anciently  Tung  in  the  Greek  church, 
on  the  Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  for  having  thrice  delivered  Conftautinople 
from  the  invafions  of  barbarous  nations. 

It  was  called  anaQi^oc,  i.  e.  without  fitting ,  becaufe  it 
was  celebrated  Handing  :  the  people  flood  all  night,  fing- 
ing  the  praifes  of  their  deliverefs. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  day  whereon  it  was 
performed,  which  is  called  the  feaft  tk  ctKdQirs. 
ACATIUM,  in  the  ancient  Navigation,  a  kind  of  boat  or 
pinnace  ufed  for  military  purpofes. 

The  acatium  was  a  fpecies  of  thofe  called  afiuarice  naves , 
i.  e.  fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  battle  :  Strabo  reprefents  it  as  a  kind  of 
privateer,  or  pirate  floop. 

ACAULIS,  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  certain  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  no  ltalk  or  pedicle  to  fupport 
them,  but  reft  immediately  on  the  ground  :  of  this  kind 
are  the  carline  thiftle,  and  fome  others. 

ACAULOSE,  or  Acaulous,  is  applied,  by  Botani/ls,  to 
thofe  plants  which  have  no  proper  Item,  or  caul  is.  Rav. 
ACBAB,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  a  bird,  very  like  our  com¬ 
mon  hen,  which  is  very  frequently  wild  among  them. 

It  lives  on  rice,  and  other  vegetables,  and  does  a  grtat 
deal  of  mifebief ;  but  is  fhort-winded,  and  does  not  fly 
well,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  deftroyed. 
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ACBAR,  the  name  of  aft  idol  of  enormous  fize,  which  I 
the  Arabians  are  faid  formerly  to  have  worfhipped.  It  j 
was  with  difficulty  that  Mahomet  retrained  them  from 
this  fpecieS  of  idolatry.  Hyde’s  Did.  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
ACCADEMIA,  amoiig  Mufuians ,  fignifies  a  concert. 
ACCALIA,  in  Antiquity,  folemn  leads,  held  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  nurl'e,  or  foller-mother  of  Romulus. 
Thefe  were  otherwife  called  Larentalia— To  the  fame 
Acca  is  alfo  attributed  the  inftitution  of  the  fkatres 
arvales.  \  arrd,  de  Ling.  Lat.  Sc  Scahg»  ConjeCl.  in 
Varro. 

ACCAPITARE,  Accaptare,  AcapLare,  in  ancient 
Amo-books  and  records,  the  aft  of  becoming  vaflhl  of  a 
lord,  or  of  yielding  homage  alid  obedience  to  him. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to  5  and  ca¬ 
put,  bead ;  by  reafon  vaflals  own  their  lords  for  their 
head.  Whence  alfo  the  lords  are  fometimes  called  do- 
mini  capi tales  .•  as  thole  who  command  in  an  army  are 
called  capitanci,  captains ;  and  in  old  French,  chevetaines , 
chieftains,  in  refpeCl  of  their  foldiers. 

ACCAPITUM,  a  fum  of  money  paid  to  a  vaflal,  upon 
his  admiflion  to  a  feud. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  acdpitum ,  accapitamentum,  acap- 
tio,  acaptatio ,  and  acaptagiutn. 

Accapitum,  in  our  ancient  Z,<7a>-books,  fignifies  relief 
due  to  the  chief  lord. 

ACCATRY.  See  Acatery. 

ACCATUM,  the  fame  as  accatemt  or  aurich alcum. 
ACCAZDIR,  denotes  tin. 

ACCEDAS  ad  Curiam,  an  original  writ,  which  lies  for  re¬ 
moving  fuits  in  any  court  baron,  except  the  county  court, 
into  the  king’s  court;  upon  apprehenfion  of  partiality  or 
falfe  judgment  in  the  other. 

A  like  writ  lies  for  him  who  has  received  falfe  judgment 
in  the  county  court  ;  where  it  is  called  de  falfo  judicib. 

An  Accedas  ad  Curiam  lies  alfo  for  juftice  delayed,  as 
Avell  as  falfely  given  ;  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  writ  R.ecor- 
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Accedas  ad  Vlcecomitem,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  coroner, 
commanding  him  to  deliver  a  writ  to  the  fheriff,  who 
having  a  tone  delivered  to  him,  fupprefles  it. 
ACCELERATION,  in  Mechanics,  the  increafe  of  velocity 
in  a  moving  body. 

Accelerated  motion  is  that  which  continually  receives  frefli 
acceffions  of  velocity,  and  is  either  equally  or  unequally 
ac:clerated. 

Acceleration  (lands  direflly  oppofed  to  retardation,  which 
denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity. 

Acceleration  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Phyfcs,  in  refpefl  of 
falling  bodies,  i.  e.  of  heavy  bodies  tending  towards  the 
Centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

That  natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defeent  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  various  confiderations,  both  a  priori  and  pojlc- 
riori. — Thus,  we  actually  find,  that  the  greater  height  a 
body  falls  from,  the  greater  impreflion  it  makes,  and  the 
more  vehemently  does  it  ftrike  the  fubiedt  plane,  or  other 
obftacle.  ' 

Various  are  the  fyftems  and  opinions  which  philofophers 
have  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration .  Some  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  preflure  of  the  air  :  the  farther,  fay  they, 
a  body  falls,  the  greater  load  of  atmofphere  is  of  con- 
fequence  incumbent  on  it :  and  the  preflure  of  a  fluid  is 
in  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  column 
thereof. — Add,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  fluid  prefling 
in  innumerable  right  lines,  which  all  meet  in  a  point, 
viz.  the  centre;  that  point,  by  the  meeting  of  thofe  lines, 
fuftains,  as  it  were,  the  preflure  of  the  whole  mafs: 
confequently,  the  nearer  a  body  approaches  to  it,  the 
efFedt  or  preflure  of  more  united  lines  mud  it  fuftain. 
list  what  overturns  this  account,  is,  that  as  the  preflure 
of  the  air  downwards  increafes ;  fo,  by  the  known  laws  of 
ilatics,  does  the  refiftance,  or  the  force  wherewith  the 
fame  fluid  tends  to  repel,  or  drive  the  body  upwards  again. 
Others  infill,  that  the  incumbent  air  is  the  groffer  and 
more  vaporous,  the  nearer  the  earth  ;  and  filled  with 
more  heterogeneous  particles,  which  are  not  true  elaftic 
air :  and  hence,  fay  they,  a  defending  body,  meeting 
continually  with  lefs  refiftance  from  the  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  having  the  fame  force  of  gravity  (till  adling  on 
ir,  mud  neceflarily  be  accelerated .  Hobbes  (Philof.  I’robl. 
cap.  1.  p.  3  )  attributes  acceleration  to  a  new  impreflion  of 
the  caufe  which  makes  bodies  fall  ;  which  on  his  princi¬ 
ples,  is  alfo  the  air.  As  part  of  this  mounts,  part  alfo 
muft  defeend  ;  for  reafons  drawn  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  is  compounded  of  two  motions,  one 
circular,  the  other  progreflive  ;  confequently  the  air 
afeends,  and  circulates  at  Once.  As  the  body,  in  its 
fall,  receives  a  new  preflure  in  every  point  Of  its  defeent, 
its  motion,  he  fays,  muft  needs  be  accelerated; 

Rut  what  overturns  all  accounts  where  the  air  or  atmo¬ 
fphere  is  concerned,  is,  that  the  acceleration  holds  in  va¬ 
cuo,  and  even  more  regularly  than  in  air.  See  Vacuu  m. 
The  Peripatetic  account  is  worfe  than  this :  the  motion 
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of  heavy  bodies  downwards,  fay  they,  drifts  from  ari  in- 
trinfic  principle,  which  makes  them  tend  to  the  centre; 
as  their  proper  feat,  or  element,  where  they  would  be*at 
reft :  hence,  add  they,  the  nearer  bodies  approach  there- 
to,  the  more  is  their  motion  accelerated. 

The  Gaflendifts,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  earth 
emits  a  fort  .of  attradlive  effluvia,  innumerable  threads 
whereof  continually  afeend  and  defeend  ;  which  threads, 
proceeding  like  radii  from  a  common  centre,  divaricate 
tie  more,  the  farther  they  go:  fo  that  the  nearer  a  heavy 
body  is  to  the  centre,  the  more  of  thefe  magnetic  threads 
it  receives  ;  and  hence  the  more  is  its  motion  accelerated. 
But  this  is  refuted  by  an  eafy. experiment :  for  if  a  ball  be 
let  fall  out  of  the  lowed  window  of  a  High  tower,  and 
alfo  out  of  the  higheft,  the  acceleration  will  be  the  fame 
in  both  cafes,  notwithftanding  the  greater  vicinity  to  the 
centre  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other  cafe. 

I  he  Cartefians  account  for  acceleration,  ffbm  the  re¬ 
peated  pulfes  of  a  fubtil  etherial  matter,  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  adling  on  the  falling  body,  and  impelling  it  down¬ 
wards. 

After  all,  the  immediate  caufe  of  acceleration  is  nothing 
niyfterious;  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which  de~ 
(ermines  the  body  to  defeend,  determining  it  to  be  aae- 
lerated  by  a  neceflary  confequence. 

Suppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high  :  the  primary  caufe 
of  its  beginning  to  defeend,  is  doubtlefs  the  power  of 
giavity  ;  but  when  once  the  defeent  is  commenced,  that 
date  becomes  in  fome  meafure  natural  to  the  body  5  fo 
that  if  left  to  iifelf,  it  would  perfevere  in  it  for  ever; 
even  thougn  the  firft  caufe  lhould  ceafe  :  as  we  fee  in  a 
(lone  call  with  the  hand,  which  continues  to  move,  after 
it  is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave  it  motion. 

But,  befide  the  propenfity  to  defeend,  impfefled  by  the 
firft  caufe,  and  which  of  itfelf  were  fuflicient  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  lame  degree  of  motion  once  begun,  in  infinitum  5 
there  is  a  conftant  acceffion  of  fubfequent  efforts  of  the 
fame  principle,  gravity,  which  continues  to  scion  the  body 
already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  at  refti 
Here,  then,  being  a  double  caufe  of  motion  ;  and  both 
adding  in^the  fame  direction,  viz.  direcftl y  towards  the 
centre  of  tne  earth  ;  the  motion  they  jointly  produce  muft 
neceflarily  be  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  them, — • 
And  the  velocity  thus  inereafed  having  the  fame  caufe 
of  increafe  dill  per fi (ling,  the  defeent  muft  neceflarily  be 
continually  accelerated. 

For,  fuppofing  gravity,  whatever  it  be,  to  add  uniformly 
on  all  bodies,  at  equal  diflances  from  the  earth’s  centre  ; 
and  that  the  time  in  which  a  heavy  body  falls  on  the 
earth,  be  divided  into  equal  parts  infinitely  fmall:  let 
this  gravity  incline  the  body  towards  the  earth’s  centre* 
while  it.  moves  in  the  firft  infinitely  fmall  part  of  the 
time  of  its  defeent ;  if  after  this,  the  adtion  of  gravity 
be  fuppofed  to  ceafe,  the  body  would  proceed  uniformly 
on  towards  the  earth’s  centre,  with  a  velocity  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  firft  impreflion. 

But  now,  fince  the  addion  of  gravity  is  here  fuppofed 
dill  to  continue  ;  in  the  fecond  moment  of  time,  the 
body  will  receive  a  new  impulfe  downwards,  equal  to 
what  it  received  at  firft  ;  and  thus  its  velocity  will  be 
double  of  what  it  vkas  in  the  firft  moment;  in  the  third 
moment  it  will  be  triple  ;  in  the  fourth  quadruple,  and 
fo  on  continually  :  for  the  impreflion  made  in  one  mo¬ 
ment;  is  not  at  all  altered  by  what  is  made  in  another  ; 
but  the  two  are,  as  it  were,  aggregated,  or  brodght  into 
one  fum. 

Wherefore,  fince  the  particles  of  time  are  fuppofed  in¬ 
finitely  fmall,  and  all  equal  to  one  another;  the  impetus 
acquired  by  the  falling  body  will  be  every-where,  as  the 
times  from  the  beginning  of  the  defeent. —And  hence, 
fince  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  given  conti¬ 
nues  the  fame ;  the  velocity  will  be  as  the  time  in  which 
it  is  acquired. 

Farther,  the  fpace  pafied  ovei  by  a  moving  body  in  a 
given  time,  and  with  a  given  velocity,  may  be  confidcred  as 
a  re&angle  made  by  the  time  and  the  velocity. — Suppofe 
A  (Tab.  IV.  Alcchan.  fif  64.)  a  heavy  body  defeending, 
and  let  AB  reprefent  the  time  of  its  defeent ;  which  line 
fuppofe  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  AC, 
CE,  £G,  &c.  reprefenting  the  intervals,  or  moments 
of  the  given  time. — Let  the  body  defeend  through 
the  firft  of  thofe  divifions,  AC,  with  a  certain  equable 
velocity  arifing  from  the  propofed  degree  of  gravity  : 
this  velocity  will  be  reprefented  by  AD  ;  and  the  fpace 
pafled  over,  by  the  redtangle  CAD. 

Now,  as  the  ailion  of  gravity  in  the  firft  moment  pro¬ 
duced  the  velocity  AD,  in  the  body  before  at  reft  ;  in 
the  ftCond  moment,  the  fame  will  produce,  in  the  body 
fo  moving,  a  double  velocity,  CF  ;  in  the  third  moment, 
to  the  vefocity  CF  will  be  added  a  farther  degree,  which 
together  therewith  will  make  the  velocity  EH,  which  is 
triple  of  the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  So  that  in  the 
whole  time  AB,  the  body  will  havC  acquired  a  velocity 
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RIC. — Again,  taking  the  divifions  of  the  line,  e.  g.  A  C, 
CE,  &c.  for  the  times,  the  fpaces  gone  through  will  be 
the  areas  or  reftanglcs,  CD,  EF,  &c.  So  that  in  the 
whole  time  AB,  the  fpace  deferibed  by  the  moveable, 
will  be  equal  to  all  the  rectangles,  i.  c.  to  the  dented 

figure  ABK.  ...  , 

Such  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  accelTions  of  velocity  only 
happened  in  certain  given  points  of  time,  e.  g.  in  C,  in 
E  Sec  :  fo  that  the  degree  of  motion  fhould  continue 
the  fame  till  the  next  period  of  acceleration  come  up. — If 
the  divifions  or  intervals  of  time  were  fuppofcd  lefs,  e.  g. 
by  half;  then  the  dentures  of  the  figure  would  be  pro- 
portionably  fmaller ;  and  it  would  approach  fo  mud 
the  nearer  to  a  triangle.-— If  they  were  infinitely  final!, 

i.  e.  if  the  acceflions  of  velocity  were  fuppofed  to  be 
made  continually,  and  in  every  point  of  time,  as  is  really 
the  cafe;  the  redangles  thus  fucceffively  produced  wil 
make  a  juft  triangle,  e.  g.  ABE  (fir.  65  )  Here,  the 
whole  time  AB  confifting  of  the  little  portions  of  time 
A  j,  A  2,  &c.  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABE,  of 
the  fum  of  all  the  little  triangular  furfaces  anfwering  to 
the  divifions  of  the  time  ;  the  whole  area  or  triangle  ex- 
preffes  the  fpace  moved  through  in  the  whole  time  AB  ; 
and  the  little  triangles  A  1  /,  See.  the  fpaces  gone 
through  in  the  divifions  of  time  4  1,  &c. 

But  thefe  triangles  being  fimiiar,  their  areas  are  to  one 
another,  as  the  fquares  of  their  homologous  fides  AB, 
A  1,  See.  and  confcquently,  the  fpaces  moved,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  great  law  of  acceleration, 
viz.  “  That  a  defending  body,  uniformly  accelerated,  de- 
u  fieri  be  s,  in  the  whole  time  of  its  defeent,  a  fpace  which 
il  is  juft  half  of  what  it  would  have  deferibed  in  the 
“  fafrte  time,  with  the  accelerated  velocity  it  has  acquired 
“  at  the  end  of  its  fall.”  For,  the  whole  fpace  the  fall¬ 
ing  body  has  moved  through  in  the  time  AB,  we  have 
already  {hewn,  will  be  reprefented  by  the  triangle  ABE; 
and  the  fpace  the  fame  body  would  move  through  in  the 
fame  time,  with  the  velocity  BE,  will  be  reprefented  by 
the  reftangle  ABEF. — But  the  triangle  is  known  to  be 
equal  to  juft  half  the  re&angle. — Therefore,  the  fpace 
moved,  is  juft  half  of  what  the  body  would  have  moved 
with  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  fall. 

Hence  we  infer,  1.  that  the  fpace  moved  with  the  laft 
acquired  velocity  BE,  in  half  the  time  AB,  is  equal  to 
that  really  moved  by  the  falling  body  in  the  whole  time 
AB. 

2.  If  a  falling  body  deferibe  any  given  length  in  a  given 
time,  in  double  that  time  it  will  deferibe  four  times  that 
length  ;  in  thrice  the  time,  nine  times,  &c.  and  univer- 
fally,  if  the  times  be  in  arithmetical  proportion,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  & c.  the  fpaces  deferibed  will  be,  1,  4,  9,  16,  See. 

3.  The  fpaces  deferibed  by  a  falling  body  in  a  feries  of 
equal  moments  or  intervals  of  time,  will  be  as  the  un¬ 
equal  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  Sec.  .  And  fince  the  velo¬ 
cities  acquired  in  falling  are  as  the  times  ;  the  fpaces  will 
alfo  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  ;  and  both  times 
and  velocities  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fpaces. 

The  motion  of  a  body  afeending,  or  impelled  upwards, 
is  diminifhed  or  retarded  from  the  fame  principle  of  gra¬ 
vity  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  a  falling  body  is  accelerated.  See  Retardation. 

A  body  tlrus  projected  upwards,  rifes  till  it  has  loft  all 
its  motion  :  which  it  does  in  the  fame  time  that  a  body 
falling  would  have  acquired  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
wherewith  the  body  was  thrown  up. 

Hence,  the  fame  body  thrown  up,  will  rife  to  the  fame 
height  from  which  falling,  it  would  have  acquired  the 
velocity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  up. 

And  hence,  the  heights  which  bodies  thrown  up  with  dif¬ 
ferent  velocities  do  afeend  to,  are  to  one  another  as  the 
fquares  of  thofe  velocities. 

Acceleration  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes. — The  fame  ge¬ 
neral  law  obtains  here,  as  in  bodies  falling  perpendicu¬ 
larly  :  the  effect  of  the  plane  is,  to  make  the  motion 
flower;  but  the  inclination  being  every  where  equal,  the 
retardation  arifing  therefrom  will  proceed  equally  in  all 
parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  motion. — 
The  particular  laws,  fee  under  Inclined  Plane. 
Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  pendulums. — The  motion 
of  pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  defeent  ;  but  in 
a  lefs  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling  perpendicularly. 
See  the  laws  of  this  under  P endulum. 
Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  projectiles.  See  Projec¬ 
tile. 

Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  compreffed  bodies,  in  ex¬ 
panding  or  reftoring  themfelves.  See  Dilatation. 
That  the  motion  of  compreiled  aif,  expanding  itfelf  by 
its  elafticity  to  its  former  dimenfions,  is  accelerated,  is 
evident  from  various  confiderations. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aftronomy, 
in  refpedl  of  the  fixed  (tars. — Thus,  acceleration  was  the 
difference  between  the  revolution  of  the  prinnmi  mobile , 
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and  the  folar  revolution  ;  which  was  computed  at  3  mi¬ 
nutes,  aud  56  feconds. 

cceleration  of  the  Moon,  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
increafe  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  from  the  fun,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  it  is 
now  a  little  fwifter  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr.  Halley 
was  the  firft  who  made  this  diicovery  ;  and  he  was  led 
to  it  by  comparing  the  ancient  eclipfes  obferved  at  Ba¬ 
bylon,  with  thofe  obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  fonre  of  his  own  time.  He  was  not  able 
to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration,  becaufe  the 
longitudes  of  Bagdat,  Alexandria,  and  Aleppo,  wheie 
the  obfervations  weie  made,  had  not  been  accurately  de¬ 
termined.  But  fince  his  time  the  longitude  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  lias  been  afeertained  by  Chnzelles  ;  and  Babylon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy’s  account,  lies  5c/  eaft  from  Alex¬ 
andria.  From  thefe  data,  Mr.  Dunthorne  compared  fe- 
veral  ancient  and  modern  eclipfes,  with  the  calculations' 
of  them  by  his  own  tables,  and  hereby  verified  Dr.  Hai¬ 
ley’s  opinion  ;  for  he  found,  that  the  fame  tables  repre- 
fent  the  moon’s  place  more  backward  than  her  true  place 
in  ancient  eclipfes,  and  mere  forward  than  her  true  place 
in  later  eclipfes  ;  and  tbe.ncejufi.ly  inferred,  that  her  mo¬ 
tion  in  ancient  times  was  flower;  in  later  times  quicker 
than  the  table  give  it.  But  he  did  not  content  himielf 
with  merely  afeertaining  the  fa£I  ;  he  proceeded  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  the  acceleration  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  moft  ancient  eclipfe,  of  which  any  authentic  account 
remains,  obferved  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  before  Clirilt 
721,  he  concluded,  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  this, 
eclipfe  was  not  above  an  hour  and  three  quarters  before 
the  beginning  by  the  tables  ;  and  therefore  the  moon’s 
true  place  could  precede  her  place  by  computation  but 
little  more  than  50'  of  a  degree  at  that  time.  Admit¬ 
ting  the  acceleration  to  be  uniform,  and  the  aggregate  of 
it  as  the  Iquare  of  the  time,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  10"  in  too  years.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  218,  N°  492, 
or  vol.  xlvi.  p.  162. 

Dr.  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  deferibed,  to 
one  or  more  of  thefe  cauies;  either,  1.  the  annual  and 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  the  fame,  the 
moon  is  really  carried  round  the  earth  with  a  greater  ve¬ 
locity  than  heretofore  :  or,  2.  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon  conti¬ 
nuing  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  lound 
the  fun  is  a  little  retarded ;  which  makes  the  fun’s  appa¬ 
rent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  a  little  flower  than  formerly, 
and,  confequently,  the  moon  in  paffing  from  any  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fun,  fpends  lefs  time  before  ihe  again 
overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a  lubfequent  conjunction  : 
in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  motion  of  the  moon  fiom  the 
fun  is  really  accelerated,  and  the  fynodical  month  actu¬ 
ally  fhortened  :  or,  3.  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon  continuing 
the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  is  a 
little  retarded  ;  in  this  cafe,  days,  hours,  minutes,  fe¬ 
conds  Sc c.  by  which  all  periods  of  time  muft  be  mea- 
fured,  are  of  a  longer  duration  ;  and  confequently  the 
fynodical  month  will  appear  to  be  fhortened,  though  it 
really  contains  the  fame  quantity  of  abfolute  time  as  it 
always  did.  If  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  of 
the  fun  be  leffened  by  the  particles  of  light  continually 
Breaming  from  it,  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
fun  may  become  flower  ;  if  the  earth  increafes  in  bulk, 
the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  may  be  quick¬ 
ened  thereby.  Affronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
ACCELERATOR,  in  Anatomy ,  a  inulcie  in  the  penis, 
whofe  office  is  to  expedite  the  difeharge  of  the  urine, 
and  the  femen. 

This  is  more  peculiarly  called  accelerator  urines:  forne 
make  two  mnfcles  of  it,  and  give  them  the  denomina¬ 
tion  acce'cratorcs ,  or  acceleratory  nnfcles. 

It  arifes  tendinous  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the 
urethra,  but  foou  grows  fiefliy,  pafles  under  the  os  pu¬ 
bis,  aud  encompaffes  the  bulb  of  the  cavernous  body  of 
the  urethra. — Both  flats  of  this  mufcle  meet  in  a  middle 
line,  coirefpomiing to  tbefeamin  the  {kin  over  it ;  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  united,  the  fpace  of  two  inches;  after  which  it  de¬ 
taches  two  fiefliy  elongations,  which  become  thin  tendons 
at  their  terminations  011  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis. 
Its  upper  part  covering  the  bulb,  when  in  a£tion,  itrijit- 
ens  the  veins  which  pafs  through  it  from  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum  of  the  urethra,  and  hinders  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  in  an  erection.  By  the  repeated  contractions  of 
this  upper  part,  the  blood  in  the  bulb  is  alfo  driven  to¬ 
wards  the  glans  ;  and  thereby  affifls  the  erection. 

The  two  elongations  comprefs  the  channel  of  the  urethra, 
and  fo  force  out  the  contained  feed,  or  urine  ;  whence 
the  mufcle  takes  its  name. 

ACCENDENTES,  or  Accensores,  in  Ecclefiafiical  Wri¬ 
ters,  a  lower  order  of  minifteis  in  the  church  of  Rosne, 
whofe  office  is  to  light,  fnuff,  and  trim  the  candles,  or 
tapers.  Spelman. 
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The  acccndentei  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife 
called  acolythi  and  ceroferarii. 

ACCENDONES,  or  Accedones,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  gladiators,  whofe  office  was  to  excite  anc 
animate  the  combatants,  during  the  engagement. 

ACCENSI,  in  Antiquity,  an  inferior  order  of  officers,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  Roman  magistrates,  fomevvhat  in 
the  manner  of  ufhers,  ferjeants,  or  tip-fiaves,  among  us. 
They  were  thus  called  from  a'ccire,  to  fend  for  ;  one  part 
of  their  office  being  to  call  affemblies  of  the  people,  fum- 
mon  parties  to  appear  before  the  judges,  See. 

Accensi  alfo  denote  a  kind  of  fupernumerary  foldiers  in 
the  Roman  armies  ;  whofe  office  was  td  attend  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  their  principals,  and  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
■who  were  killed  or  difabled  by  their  wounds. 

They  were  thus  denominated,  quia  accenfebantur,  or  ad 
cenfum  adjiciebantur  ;  Vegetius  calls  them  fapernutnerarii 
legionum:  Cato  calls  them  ferentarii ,  becaufe  they  furniffi- 
ed  thofe  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  drink,  &c. 
Though  Nonius  fuggefls  another  reafon  of  that  appella¬ 
tion,  viz.  becaufe  they  fought  with  flones,  flings,  and 
weapons,  qua  ferrentur ,  fuch  as  are  thrown,  not  carried 
in  the  hand.  They  were  fometimes  alfo  called  velites , 
and  velati ,  becaufe  they  fought  clothed,  but  not  in  ar¬ 
mour ;  fometimes  adferiptitii,  and  adfer iptivi  ;  fometimes 
rorarii.  The  accenfi ,  Livy  obferves,  were  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  becaufe  no  great  matter  was  expedited 
from  them  :  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fifth  clafs  of  ci¬ 
tizens.  FeflusinVoc.  Ferentarii.  Salmaf.  de  Re  Milit. 
Rom.  c.  15. 

Accensi  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  adju¬ 
tants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  to  affift  each  centurion 
and  decurion.  In  which  fenfe,  accenjus  is  fynonyrnous 
with  optio. — In  an  ancient  infeription,  given  by  a  Torre, 
■we  meet  with  Accensus  Equitum  Romanorum  ; 
an  office  no  where  elfe  heard  of ;  that  author  fufpeXs  it 
for  a  corruption,  and  inflead  thereof  reads  A  Censibus. 
Aft.  Erud.  Leipf.  1701.  p.  259. 

ACCENSION,  Accensio,  in  Phyfics,  the  aft  of  kindling, 
or  fetting  a  body  on  fire. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  accendere ,  to  kindle ;  a 
compound  of  ad,  to  ;  and  candere ,  to  glow.  Though  fome 
grammarians  fufpeft  the  primitive  fignification  of  a.cen- 
dere ,  to  have  been,  to  render  famous. 

Accenflon ,  on  other  occafions,  is  called  inflammation, 

IGNITION,  CONFLAGRATION,  &C. 

Accenfon  (lands  oppofed  to  extinction. 

Chemifts  furnifh  us  with  various  inftances  of  the  accenfon 
of  cold  liquors  by  bare  mixtion  :  as  of  the  acid  fpirits  of 
minerals,  and  the  effential  oils  of  plants. 

ACCENT,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  an  affeXion  of  the  voice, 
which  gives  each  fyllable  of  a  word  its  due  pitch,  in 
refpeft  of  height  or  lownefs. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentus ,  a  compound  of  ad, 
to ;  and  cctno,  to  fling.  In  this  fenfe,  accent  is  fynonyrnous 
with  the  Greek  rovoc,  the  Latin  tenor,  or  tonor,  and  the 
Hebrew  guftus,  tafle. 

The  accent ,  properly,  only  refpefts  high  and  low,  or 
acute  and  grave. — Though  the  modern  grammarians  ufe 
it  alfo  in  refpeX  to  loud  and  foft,  long  and  fliort ;  but 
this  confounds  accent  with  quantity. 

The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  conceived  from 
that  which  we  obferve  between  the  beat  of  a  drum,  and 
the  found  of  a  trumpet ;  the  former  expreffes  every  thing 
belonging  to  loud  and  foft,  and  long  and  fhort :  but,  fo 
long  as  there  is  a  p>ovoTovici.  in  the  found,  there  is  nothing 
like  accent. 

Accent  is  alfo  ufed  in  grammar,  for  a  character  placed 
over  a  fyllable,  to  mark  the  accent,  i.  e.  to  {hew  it  is  to 
be  pronounced  in  a  higher,  or  in  a  lower  tone:  and  to 
regulate  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  reading.  It  is  dif- 
tinguiffied  from  emphafis ,  as  the  former  regards  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  the  latter  the  (Length  of  it. 

We  reckon  three  grammatical  accents  in  ordinary  ufe,  all 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  acute  accent,  which 
{hews  when  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed. 

In  modern  writings  it  is  a  little  line,  or  virgula ,  placed 
over  the  vowel,  a  little  (loping  or  inclined,  in  its  defeent, 
from  right  to  left,  as  (  '  ). — It  is  not  ordinarily  ufed  either 
in  Englifh  or  Latin:  the  French,  indeed,  retain  it  j  but 
it  is  only  to  mark  the  clofe  or  mafeuline  e. 

The  grave  accent,  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to 
be  depreffed  ;  and  is  figured  thus  (  ). 

The  circumflex  accent,  which  is  compofed  of  both  the 
acute  and  the  grave  5  it  points  out  a  kind  of  undulation 
of  the  voice,  and  is  expreffed  thus  (~or  *•). 

But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  pronunciation 
turns  on  three  accents,  it  is  no  lefstrue,  that  each  of  thefe 
three  admits  of  feveral  degrees.  The  acute  accent,  for 
inftance,  may  be  either  higher  or  lower;  may  be  fimply 
acute,  or  very  acute;  and  the  like  holds  of  the  grave  and 
circumflex.  So  that  each  of  the  three  common  accents  is, 
as  it  were,  a  genus,  including  divers  particular  fpecies ; 
Vol.  I.  Nw  3. 
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though  the  ancient  grammarians  have  not  thought  fit  td 
give  particular  names  and  figures  to  all  thefe  differences. 
Vender  Hardt.  Arcan.  Accent.  Graec.  1715,  i2mo. 
Words  which  have  no  accents  are  called  atonies. 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and  a 
hnufical  accent ;  though  the  firft  and  Iaft  feem,  in  effeX, 
to  be  the  fame  ;  both  being  comprifed  under  the  general 
name  of  tonic  accents,  becaufe  they  give  the  proper  tone 
to  fyllables  :  as  the  rhetorical  accents  are  faid  to  be  eu¬ 
phonic-,  inafmuch  as  they  tend  to  make  the  pronunciation 
more  RVeet  and  agreeable. 

There  are  four  euphonic  accents,  and  twenty-five  tonic  5 
however,  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number ;  of 
which  fome  are  placed  above,  and  others  below  the  fylla¬ 
bles  ;  the  Hebrew  accents  ferving  not  only  to  regulate  the 
rifings  and  fallings  of  the  voice,  but  alfo  to  diftinguiflh 
the  feXions,  periods,  and  members  of  periods,  in  a  dif- 
courfe  ;  and  to  anfvver  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  points 
in  other  languages.  Their  accentsare  dividedinto  emperors, 
kiitgs,  dukes,  & c.  each  bearing  a  title  anfwerable  to  the 
importance  of  the  diftinXion  it  makes. — Their  emperor 
rules  over  a  whble  phrtife,  and  terminates  the  fenfe  com¬ 
pletely;  anfwering  to  our  point. — Their  king  anfwers  to 
our  colon  ;  and  their  duke  tb  our  comma.  The  king, 
however,  occafionally  becomes  a  duke,  and  the  duke  a 
king,  as  the  pbrafes  are  more  or  lefs  fhort. — It  muft  be 
noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  management  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  thefe  accents  differs  in  Hebrew  poetry  from  what 
it  is  in  profe. 

The  life  of  the  tonic,  or  grammatical  accents,  has  been 
much  controverted  ;  fome  holding  that  they  di(linguifl)  the 
fenfe,  while  others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to 
regulate  the  mufic,  or  linging  ;  alledging  that  the  Jews 
fing,  rather  than  read,  the  feriptufes  in  their  fynagoguesj 
The  truth  feems  here  to  lie  between  the  two  opinions  : 
for  though  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  primary  in¬ 
tention  of  thefe  accents  was  to  direX  the  flinging  ;  yet  the 
finging  feems  alfo  to  have  been  regulated  according  to  the 
fenfe  ;  fo  that  the  accents  might  ferve  not  only  to  guide  the 
finging,  but  alfo  to  point  out  the  diftinXiohs. — Though 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  many  of  thefe  diftinXions  are 
too  fubtle  and  inconfiderable ;  nor  can  the  modern 
writers,  or  the  editors  of  old  ones,  agree  in  opinion  on 
this  fubjeX ;  fome  of  them  making  twice  as  many  of 
thefe  diftinXions  as  others. 

The  Hebrew  accents,  in  effeX,  have  fomething  common 
with  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  and  fomething  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves.  What  they  have  in  common,  is, 
that  they  mark  the  tone  ;  (hewing  how  the  voice  is  to  be 
raifed,  and  funk,  on  certain  fyllables.  What  they  have 
peculiar  is,  that  they  do  the  office  of  the  points  in  other 
languages.  See  Athnach,  Sec. 

It  is  certain  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  not  acquainted 
with  thefe  accents  ;  fo  that,  at  bed,  they  are  not  jure  di- 
vino. — The  opinion  which  prevails  amongfi  the  learned, 
is,  that  they  were  invented  about  the  fixth  century,  by 
the  Jewifli  doXors  of  the  fchool  of  Tiberias,  called  the 
Mafforetes. 

The  learned  Hennin  affirms  them  to  be  of  Arabic  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  have  been  adopted  and  transferred  thence 
into  the  Hebrew  by  the  Mafioretcs  :  efpecially  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Rabbi  Ben  Afcher,  who  flourifhed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fixth  century  ;  on  occafion  of  the  emperor  Juf- 
tinian’s  prohibiting  the  reading  their  traditions  in  their 
fynagogues.  He  adds,  that  they  were  firft  brought  to 
their  degree  of  perfeXion,  by  Rabbi  Juda  Ben  .David 
Chiug,  a  native  of  Fez,  in  the  eleventh  century. — It  is 
indeed  poffible,  the  Jews  might  borrow  their  points  from 
the  Arabs  :  but  how  they  (hould  have  their  accents  from 
them  is  hard  to  conceive,  the  Arabic  language  having  no 
fuch  thing  as  accents,  either  in  profe  or  verfe. 

As  to  the  Greek  accents ,  now  feen  both  in  manufeript  and 
printed  books,  there  has  been  no  lefs  difpute  about  their 
antiquity  and  ufe,  than  about  thofe  of  the  Hebrews. — 
Ifaac  Voffius,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  De  Accentibus  Gr±- 
canis,  endeavours  to  prove  them  of  modern  invention  ; 
afferting,  that  they  anciently  had  nothing  of  this  kind, 
but  only  a  few  notes  in  their  poetry,  which  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Ariftophanes  the  Grammarian,  about  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Phiiopater ;  and  that  thefe  were  of  mufieat 
rather  than  of  grammatical  ufe,  ferving  as  aids  in  the 
finging  of  their  poems  ;  and  very  different  from  thofe  in¬ 
troduced  afterwards. 

This  appears  from  inferiptions  as  well  as  manuferipts, 
none  of  which,  till  170  years  before  Chi i X,  has  either 
accent,  fpirit,  apoftrophus,  or  id] x,  fubferibed.-— He 
adds,  that  Ariflarehus,  a  difciple  of  Ariilophanes,  im¬ 
proved  on  his  mailer’s  art  ;  but  that  all  they  both  did, 
was  only  defigtied  to  facilitate  youth  in  the  making  of 
verfes  —The  fame  Voffius  (hews  from  feveral^  ancient 
grammarians,  that  the  manner  of  writing  the  Greek  ac¬ 
cents  in  thofe  days  was  quite  different  from  thofe  now 
ufed  in  our  books. 
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Hen.  Chrid.  Hennin  thinks,  that  accents  were  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabians,  about  nine  hundred  years  ago;  and 
that  they  were  only  ufed  in  poetry;  that  they  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  al’certain  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  and  to 
keep  out  that  baibarifm  which  was  then  breaking  in  upon 
them  ;  that  the  ancient  accents  of  Aridophanes  were  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  genuine  Greek  pronunciatibn,  but 
that  the  modern  ones  of  the  Arabs  dedroy  it.  Wetftein, 
Greek  profeftor  at  Bafil,  in  a  learned  diflertation,  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  the  Greek  accents  of  an  older  (landing. — 
He  owns  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  ancients  ;  but  thinks  that  difference  owing 
to  the  different  pronunciation  which  obtained  in  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Greece. 

He  brings  feveral  reafons  a  priori  for  the  ufe  of  aceeitts ,  even 
in  the  earlieft  days  ;  as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital 
letters equidiflant  fromeachoffier,  without  any  didin&ion 
either  of  words,  or  phrafes  ;  fo  that  without  accents  they 
could  fcarce  be  intelligible  :  and  that  accents  were  necef- 
iary  to  didinguifli  ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out 
their  proper  meaning  ;  and  this  fentiment  he  confirms 
from  a  difpute  on  a  paffage  in  Homer,  mentioned  by 
Aridotle  in  his  Poetics,  chap.  v.  Accordingly,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Syrians,  who  have  tonic,  but  no  dillinClive 
accents, have  yet  invented  certain  points,  placed  either  below 
or  above  the  words,  to  {hew  their  mood,  tenfe,  perfon,  or 
fenfe.  See  farther  in  his  Differtatio  Epiflolica  de  Accen- 
tuum  Grtecorum  Antiquitate  &  Ufu.  Bafil,  1686. 

The  ufe  of  accents ,  to  prevent  ambiguities,  is  mofl  re¬ 
markably  perceived  in  fomeeaflern  languages,  particularly 
the  Siameie  and  Chinefe.  The  Chinefe  only  reckon  four 
accents;  for  which  the  midionaries  ufe  the  following 
marks,  ad ,  a ,  <3,  a  ;  to  which  they  have  added  a  fifth, 
thus  a.  They  make  a  kind  of  modulation,  wherein  pro- 
longing  the  duration  of  the  found  of  the  vowel,  they  vary 
the  tone  ;  railing  and  falling  it  by  a  certain  pitch  of  voice : 
fo  that  their  talking  is  a  fort.of  mufic  or  finging.  The  fame 
foundya,  according  to  the  accent  affixed  to  it,  fignifies  God, 
a  wall ,  excellent ,  } Cupidity ,  and  a  gooje. — If  they  deviate  ever 
fo  little  from  the  accent ,  they  fay  quite  a  contrary  thing 
than  what  was  intended.  Thus,  meaning  to  compliment 
the  perfon  you  are  talking  to  with  the  title  Sir,  you  call 
him  a  bead  with  the  fame  word,  only  a  little  varied  in 
the  tone.  Spizel.  de  Re  Liter.  Sinenf.  p.  106.  Bulffing. 
Differt.  de  Litt.  Sinenf.  p.  308.  Le  Comte,  Nouv.  Mem. 
fur  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  270. 

The  Siamefe  are  alfo  obferved  to  ling  rather  than  talk. 
Their  alphabet  begins  with  fix  chara£lers,  all  only  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  K,  but  differently  accented.  For  though  in  the 
pronunciation  the  accents  are  naturally  on  the  vowels,  yet 
they  have  fome  to  diverfify  fuch  of  their  confonants  as  are 
in  other  refpefts  the  fame.  De  la  Loubere  du  Royaume 
de  Siam,  tom.  ii.  §  8. 

As  minutely  as  the  accents  of  words  have  been  fludied, 
the  accents  of  fentences  (eem  to  have  been  utterly  overlook¬ 
ed:  yet  It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  mankind  lower  the 
voice  at  the  end  of  a  period,  elevate  it  in  interrogations, 
and  the  like.  See  Bacon,  de  Augment.  Scien.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  x.  Elem.  Crit.  vol.  ii. 

Accent  is  alfo  applied,  not  very  properly,  to  the  charadlers 
which  mark  the  quantities  of  fyllables,  or  the  time  the 
voice  is  to  dwell  on  them. 

The  fpurious  accents  anfwer  to  the  chara£ters  of  time  in 
mufic;  as  crotchets,  quavers,  &c. — The  genuine  accents 
rather  anfwer  to  the  mufical  notes,  fol,  fa,  8cc. 

Such  are  the  long  accent ,  which  fhews  that  the  voice  is  to 
flop  on  the  vowel,  and  is  expreded  thus  ( "). 

The  Jhort  accent ,  which  fhews  that  the  time  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  ffiort,  and  is  marked  thus  (“  ). 

Some  even  rank  the  hyphen,  diaftole,  and  apodrophe, 
among  accents. 

Accent  alfo  denotes  a  certain  infleddionof  voice;  or  a  pecu¬ 
liar  tone*  and  manner  of  pronunciation,  contradfed  from 
the  country,  or  province,  where  a  perfon  was  bred.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  Welfli  tone  or  accent,  the  northern 
accent ,  the  Gafcoign  accent ,  Norman  accent ,  See. 

Accent  is  alfo  a  tone  or  modulation  of  the  voice,  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  as  a  mark  of  the  intention  of  the  fpeaker, 
and  giving  a  good  or  evil  fignification  to  his  words. 

One  may  give  offence  with  the  fofteft  and  mod  Toothing 
woids  imaginable,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  accent 
and  manner  of  pronouncing  them. — The  accent  frequently 
gives  a  contrary  fenfe  to  what  the  words  themfelves  natur¬ 
ally  imported. 

Accent,  in  Mujic ,  is  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  to  exprefs 
a  paffion. 

Every  bar  or  meafure  is  divided  into  accented  and  unac 
cented  parts. 

The  accented  parts  are  the  principal;  beiijg  thofe  intended 
chiefly  to  move  and  affedl :  it  is  on  thefe  the  fpirit  of  the 
mufic  depends. 

The  beginning  and  middle,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fiifl 
half  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  latter  half  of  it,  in  common 
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time  ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  three  notes  in  triple  time, 
are  always  the  accented  parts  of  the  njeafures. 

In  common  time,  the  firft  and  third  crotchet  of  the  bar 

are  on  the  accented  part  of  the  meafure _ I11  triple  time, 

where  the  notes  always  go  by  three  and  three,  that  which 
is' in  thfc  middle  of  every  three  i's  always  unaccented-,  the 
fird  and  laft  accented.  But  the  accent  in  the  firft  is  fo  much 
flrongef,  that  in  many  Cafes  the  fall  is  accounted  as  if  it 
had  no  accent. 

The  harmony  is  always  to  be  full,  and  void  of  difeords  in 
the  accented  parts  of  the  meafure.  In  the  unaccented  parts 
this  is  not  fo  absolutely  neceffary  ;  difeords  here  paffing 
without  any  great'  offence  to  the  ear. 

Acce  nt,  in  Poetry.  See  Rest. 

ACCEPT  ANCE,  the  adt  of  receiving  or  admitting. 
Acceptance ,  among  Civilians ,  is  the  concurrence  of  the  will, 
or  choice  of  the  donee,  which  renders  the  adl  complete  j 
and  without  which  the  donor  may  revoke  his  gift  at 
pleafure. 

In  beneficiary  matters,  the  canonifts  hold,  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  fiiould  be  figned  at  the  fame  time  with  the  re- 
fignation  ;  not  ex  intervallo. 

Acceptance,  in  Common  Law ,  denotes  a  tacit  agreement 
to  a  preceding  adt,  which  might  have  been  defeated  and 
avoided  were  it  not  for  fuch  acceptance  had. — If  a  man 
and  his  wife,  feifed  of  land  in  the  right  of  the  wife,  make 
a  joint  leafe,  or  feoffment  by  deed,  referving  rent;  the 
man  dying,  and  the  wife  receiving  the  rent  ;  fuch  receipt 
is  deemed  an  acceptance ,  and  (hall  make  the  leafe  good  :  fo 
that  (lie  (hall  be  barred  from  bringing  the  writ,  Cux  in 

VITA. 

So  if  a  leffee  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  accept  a  leafe 
of  the  fame  land  for  ten  years  :  by  the  leffee’s  acceptance  of 
the  new  leafe,  the  term  of  twenty  years  is  determined  in 
law.  2  Roll.  Abr.  469. 

Acceptance,  in  Commerce ,  is  particularly  ufed  in  refpedt 
of  bills  of  exchange. — To  accept  a  bill  of  exchange ,  is  to 
fign  or  fubferibe  it ;  and  thereby  become  principal  debtor 
ot  the  fum  contained  therein  :  with  an  obligation  to  pay¬ 
or  difeharge  it  at  the  time  prefixed. 

The  acceptance  is  ufually  performed  by  him  on  whom  the 
eill  is  drawn;  upon  its  being  prefented  to  him  by  rhe 
perfon  on  whofe  behalf  it  was  drawn,  or  by  fome  others 
by  his  order. 

A  fmall  matter  amounts  to  an  acceptance ,  fo  that  there  be  a 
right  undei (landing  between  both  parties;  as,  “Leave 
“  your  bill  with  me,  and  I  will  accept  it or,  “  call 
"  for  it  to-morrow,  and  it  (hall  be  accepted.”  This 
obliges  as  effedtually  by  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  as  if  the  party  had  adtually  fubferibed, 
or  figned  it,  which  is  ufually  done. 

But  ffiould  a  man  fay,  “  Leave  your  bill  with  me  ;  I  will 
“  look  over  my  accounts  and  books  between  the  drawer 
“  and  me,  and  call  to-morrow,  and  acordingly  the  bill 
“  ftali  he  accepted.”  This  (hall  not  amount  to  a  com¬ 
plete  acceptance ;  for  this  mention  of  his  books  and  ac¬ 
counts,  was  really  intended  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  examining  if  there  were  effeas  in  his  hands  to  an¬ 
fwer;  without  which  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  the 
fame ;  and  fo  it  was  ruled  by  the  lord  chief  judice  Hale, 
at  Guildhall,  London. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  for  part ;  becaufe  the  party,  upon 
whom  the  fame  was  drawn,  had  no  more  effeas  in  his 
hands ;  which  being  ufually  done,  there  mud  be  a  proteft, 
if  not  for  the  whole  fum,  yet  at  lead  for  the  reddue 
however,  after  payment  of  fuch  part,  there  mud  be  a 
proted  for  the  remainder. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  to  be  accepted ;  as  being  to 
be  acquitted  at  their  presenting  ;  or  in  defea  of  payment, 
to  be  proteded.  In  bills  drawn  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  after  fight,  the  acceptance  mud  be  dated  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  time  is  to  be  accounted  therefrom. — The  form 
of  this  acceptance  is,  accepted  fuch  a  day ;  and  then  the  fig- 
nature. 

Bills  drawn,  payable  on  a  day  named,  or  at  usance,  or 
double  ufance,  need  not  be  dated  ;  ufance  being  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  bill  itfelf. — On  thefe  it  is  fufficient 
to  write,  accepted ,  and  the  fignature. 

If  the  bearer  of  a  bill  be  contented  with  an  acceptance  to  be 
paid  in  twenty  days  after  fight,  where  in  the  bill  itfelf, 
only  eight  days  ate  expreded,  he  runs  the  rifque  of  the 
twelve  additional  days  :  fo  that  if  the  acceptor  fail  he  has 
no  remedy  againd  the  drawer.  And  if  the  bearer  con¬ 
tents  himfelf  to  receive  a  lefs  fum  than  is  expreded,  in 
part,  he  is  to  dand  the  chance  of  the  red. 

ACCEP PA  I  ION,  in  Grammar ,  the  signification  of  a 
word;  or  the  fenfe  wherein  it  is  taken  and  received 
Thus  we  fay : 

Such  a  word  has  feveral  acceptations.  In  its  fird  and  mod 
natural  acceptation,  it  denotes,  &c. 

ACCEP riLATiON,  in  the  Civil  Law ,  an  acquittance 
given  without  receiving  any  money,  or  a  declaration 
of  the  creditor  in  favour  of  the  debtor,  fignifying,  that 
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he  is  fatisfied  for  his  debt,  and  forgives  all  farther  claim,  or 
demand;  though  in  reality  no  payment  has  been  made. 

ACCEPTOR  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  perfon  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  bill. 

The  acceptor ,  who  is  ufually  the  perfon  on  whom  the 
bill  is  drawn,  becomes  perfonal  debtor  by  the  acceptance  : 
and  is  obliged  to  pay  it,  though  the  drawer  fail  before  it 
becomes  due. 

ACCESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  approach  of  a 
thing  towards  another. 

In  which  fenfe,  accefs  Hands  oppofed  to  recefs. 

We  fometimes  fay,  the  accefs  of  bodies,  the  accefs  of  the 
moon,  the  fun,  planets,  &c.  but  more  frequently,  the 
approach  of  bodies,  the  appulfe  of  the  moon,  the  rifing 
of  the  fun,  See.  Geometricians  fpeak  of  a  line  called  the 
curve  of  equal  accefs ,  or  approach. 

Access,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  entrance,  or 
admiflion. 

We  fay,  fuch  a  perfon  has  accefs  to  the  prince  :  the  accefs 
on  that  fide  was  very  difficult,  by  reafoii  of  rocks,  &c. 

Access,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  fit,  or  return  of  fome  pe¬ 
riodical  difeafe. 

We  fay  an  accefs  of  the  gout,  but  efpecially  of  an  ague, 
an  intermitting  fever,  an  epilepfy,  &c.  an  accefs  of  mad- 
nefs  ;  fometimes  alfo  a  prophetical  accefs,  a  cold  accefs,  See. 
Accefs  is  frequently  confounded  with  paroxyfm ;  butthey  are 
different  things  ;  an  accefs  being  properly  the  beginning, 
or  firft  onfet  of  a  difeafe,  a  paroxysm  the  height  of  it. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  approached  ;  or, 
that  accefs  may  be  had  to. 

Such  a  place,  a  fortrefs,  is  accefjtble  from  the  fea-ward  ; 
i.  e.  the  pafiage  to  it  is  practicable.  See  Fortification. 

ACCESSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  aft  of  approaching, 
or  going  to  a  place,  perfon,  or  thing.  It  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  the  aft  whereby  a  thing  is  joined  or  united 
to  fomething  exifting  before. 

Accession  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  engaging,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  party,  in  a  treaty  before  concluded  between 
other  powers;  on  the  fame  footing  and  conditions  as  if 
originally  comprehended  in  the  treaty  itfelf:  fuch  as 
The  acceffion  of  the  States  General  to  the  treaty  of  Hano¬ 
ver  ;  of  the  Czarina  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  &c. 

Accession,  in  the  language  of  the  Conclave ,  is  a  method 
of  electing  a  pope,  by  procuring  for  fome  candidate  two- 
thirds  of  the  voices,  upon  which  the  reft  are  enrolled  by 
way  of  acceffion. 

Accession,  in  the  Civil  Laui ,  denotes  a  method  of  acquir¬ 
ing  property  in  certain  things,  by  virtue  of  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  things,  which  already  belong  to  us. 
Acceffion  is  eff'efted  divers  ways,  from  whence  arife  feve- 
ral  tpecies  of  it .  fimple  and  mix: ;  natural  and  artificial ; 
diferete  and  concrete  acceffion. 

ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  fomething  that  accedes, 
or  is  added  to  another  more  confiderable  thing. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  principal. 

Accessory,  or  Accessary,  in  Common  Law ,  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  by  participation  ;  as,  by  advice,  command, 
or  concealment. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  accefjories ;  before  the  faft,  and 
after  ;t. — The  firfi  is  he  who  commands,  or  procures  an¬ 
other  to  commit  felony,  and  is  not  prefent  himfelf ;  for 
if  he  be  prefent,  he  is  a  principal. 

The  fecond  is  he  who  receives,  affiffs,  or  comforts  any 
man  that  has  done  murder,  or  felony,  whereof  he  has 
knowledge.  A  man  may  alfo  be  acceffory  to  an  acceffory, 
bv  aiding,  receiving,  &c.  an  acceffory  in  felony. 

An  acceffory  in  felony  (hall  have  judgment  of  life  and 
member,  as  well  as  the  principal,  who  did  the  felony  ; 
but  not  till  the  principal  be  firft  attainted,  and  convlft, 
or  outlawed  thereon. — Where  the  principal  is  pardoned 
without  attainder,  the  acceffory  cannot  be  arraigned  ;  it 
being  a  maxim  in  law,  Ubi  non  eft  principalis ,  non  potejl 
tffe  accejfoiius.  But  if  the  principal  be  pardoned,  or  have 
his  clergy  after  attainder,  the  acceffory  ffiall  be  arraigned. 
4  &  5  W.  &  M.  cap.  4.  And  by  Hat.  1  Anne,  cap.  9. 
it  is  enafted,  that  where  the  principal  is  convifted  of  fe¬ 
lony,  or  Hands  mute,  or  challenges  above  twenty  of  the 
jury,  it  ffiall  be  lawful  to  proceed  agaiuff  the  acceffory  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  the  principal  had  been  attainted  ; 
and  notwithflanding  fuch  principal  ffiall  be  admitted  to 
his  clergy,  pardoned,  or  delivered  before  attainder.  In 
fome  cafes  alfo,  if  the  principal  cannot  be  taken,  then 
the  acceffory  may  be  profecuted  for  a  mifdcmeanor,  and 
puniffied  by  fine,  imprifonment,  See.  Star.  ibid.  See 
Stat.  5  Anne,  cap.  31.  In  the  loweff  and  higheff  of¬ 
fences  there  are  no  acceffories ,  but  all  are  principals :  as 
in  riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  and  other  trefpaffes, 
which  are  the  loweff  offences. — So  alfo  in  the  higheff  of¬ 
fence,  which  is,  according  to  our  law,  high  treafon,  there 
are  no  acceffories.  Cok.  Littlet.  7 1. 

Acceffories ,  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  in  felonies  of 
feveral  kinds,  are  not  to  have  their  clergy.-*—  There  can 
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be  no  acceffory  before  the  faft  in  manflaugbter ;  becaufe 
that  is  Hidden  and  unprepenfed. 

Accessory  by  ffatute,  is  fuch  a  one  as  abets,  advifes,  aids, 
or  receives  one  that  commits  an  offence,  which  is  made 
felony  by  ffatute. 

Accessory  nerves ,  Accessorius  fVUlifti, or  Par  Acces- 
sorium,  in  Anatomy ,  a  pair  of  nerves,  which,  arifing  from 
the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  afeend,  and  en¬ 
ter  the  flcull,  and  pafs  out  of  it  again,  with  the  par  vagum, 
w lapped  up  in  the  fame  common  integument,  and  after 
quitting  them,  are  diftnbuted  into  the  mufcles  of  the  neck 
and  ffioulders — See  Tab.  Anat .  (Ofleol.J  fig.  5.  lit.  rr. 

In  the  afeent  towards  the  head,  they  receive  branches 
from  each  of  the  firft  five  pair  of  cervical  nerves,  near 
their  rife  from  the  medulla;  and  fend  forth  twigs  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  larynx,  gula,  &c.— Uniting  with  a  branch 
of  the  intercoftal,  they  form  the  plexus  ganglioformis. 

Accessory,  among  Painters ,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch 
parts  of  an  h  istor  Y-piece,  as  ferve  chiefly  for  ornament, 
and  might  have  been  wholly  left  out :  fuch  as  vafes, 
armour ,  & c. 

ACCIDENCE,  Accidentia,  a  name  chiefly  ufed  for  a 
little  book,  containing  the  firft  elements,  or  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  tongue. 

ACC1DENS,  in  Philofopby.  See  Accident. 

Per  Accidens,  is  frequently  ufed  among  Philofopbers  to 
denote  what  does  not  follow  from  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
but  from  fome  accidental  quality  thereof:  in  which  fenfe 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  per  fe,  which  denotes  the  nature  and 
efience  of  a  thing. 

Thus  fire  is  faid  to  burn  per  fe ,  or  confidered  as  fire, 
and  not  per  accidens  ;  but  a  fiiece  of  iron,  though  red-hot, 
only  burns  per  accidens ,  by  a  quality  accidental  to  it,  and 
not  confidered  as  iron. 

ACC1DEN  F,  AcciDENSjin  Philofophy, fomething  addition¬ 
al,  of  fuperadded,  to  a  substance;  or  not  eflentially 
belonging  thereto,  but  capable,  indifferently,  either  of 
being  or  not  being  in  it,  without  the  deftruftion  thereof. 
The  fchoolmen  diftinguifli  three  kinds  of  accidents ;  ver¬ 
bal,  predicable,  and  predicamental . 

Accident,  Verbal,  Accidens  verbale,  ftands  oppofed  to  ef- 
fence  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  the  adjunfts  to  a  thing,  though 
fubftances  themfelves,  are  denominated  accidents  thereof. 
Thus,  the  cloaths  a  man  has  on,  though  real  fubftances, 
yet,  as  they  are  not  effential,  but  adventitious  or  accef¬ 
fory  to  his  perfon,  are  accidents. 

Accident,  Predicable ,  Accidens  pradicabile,  is  ufed  in  op- 
pofition  to  proper. — Such  is  any  common  quality;  as 
whitentfs,  heat,  learning,  or  the  like. 

Thus  a  man  may  be  fick  or  well ;  and  a  wall  white  or 
black;  yet  the  one  be  ftill  a  man,  and  the  other  a  wall. 
Thefe  are  called  in  the  fchools,  predicable  accidents  ;  be¬ 
caufe  ufually  laid  down  and  explained  in  the  doftrine  of 
predicables. 

Accidents,  Predicable ,  may  either  be  taken  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  as  whitenefs,  learning;  or  in  the  concrete, 
white,  learned. 

If  taken  in  the  abflraSt,  as  is  done  by  Porphyry,  the  acci¬ 
dent  is  defined  as  above,  that  which  may  either  be  pre¬ 
fent,  or  abfent,  without  the  deftruftion  of  its  fubjeft. 

If  it  be  taken  in  the  concrete  ;  accident  is  ufually  defined 
by  the  fchoolmen,  to  be  fomething  capable  of  being  pre¬ 
dicated  contingently,  of  many,  in  refpeft  of  quality. — 
As  learning,  which  may  probably  be  predicated  of  you, 
him,  &c. 

Accident,  Predicamental ,  Accidens  pradicamentale ,  is  a 
mode  or  modification  of  fome  created  fubftance,  inhering 
or  depending  thereon,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  fubfift- 
ing  without  the  fame. 

In  this  fenfe,  accident  is  oppofed  to  fubjlance. — Whence, 
as  fubftance  is  defined  a  thing  that  fubfifts  in  itfelf,  and 
the  fubftrotum  of  accidents ;  fo  an  accident  is  faid  to  be 
that  cujus  effe  ejl  ineffe  :  and  therefore  Ariftotle,  who  ufu- 
ally  calls  fubftances  (imply  ovra,  entities,  beings  ;  com¬ 
monly  calls  accidents,  ovtoc  qvt*.,  entities  of  entity ;  re¬ 
quiring  fome  fubftance  wherein  to  refide,  as  their  fub- 
jefts  of  adhefion. 

Accident,  then,  has  an  immediate  and  effential  depend¬ 
ence  on  its  fubftance:  both  as  to  its  produftion,  its  con¬ 
tinuation,  and  its  effefts:  it  arifes  or  is  deduced  from  its 
fubjeft,  is  preferved  or  fubfifted  by  it ;  and  can  only  be 
affefted  by  what  alters,  or  aftefts,  the  fubjeft. 

/  be  old  fchoolmen,  however,  will  not  have  accidents  to 
be  mere  modes  of  matter,  but  entities  really  diftinft  from 
it  :  and,  in  fome  cafes,  feparable  from  all  matter. —  Bur 
the  notion  of  real  accidents,  and  qualities,  is  now  exploded. 
Ariftotle  and  the  Peripatetics  make  nine  kinds  of  claffes 
of  predicamental  accidents :  others  contraft  them  into  a 
lefs  number. 

Accident,  Abfolute,  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  Romiffi  theology 
for  a  predicamental  accident,  which  fubfifts,  or  may  poffi- 
bly  fubfift,  at  leaft  miraculoufly,  and  by  fome  fupernatu- 
ra!  power,  without  a  fubjeft. 

Such, 
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Such,  they  contend,  are  the  accidents  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  eucharilt,  e.  g.  the  colour,  flavour,  figure, 
&c.  thereof,  which  remain  after  the  fubflances  they  be¬ 
longed  to  are  changed  into  other  fubflances  of  flefh. 

The  Cartefians,  univerfally,  combat  the  notion  of  abfolute 
accidents ;  it  being  their  doftrine,  that  the  eflence  of  mat¬ 
ter  confifls  in  extenfion  ;  and  that  accidents  are  only  mo¬ 
difications  thereof,  in  no  wife  diftimfl  from  it:  an  acci¬ 
dent  therefore  without  a  fubje£t  mini  be  a  contradiction. 
■ — And  hence,  Cartefianifm  is  branded  as  contrary  to  the 
Roman  catholic  faith. 

Various  expedients  have  been  invented  by  the  Cartefians, 
to  account  for  tranfubflantiation,  See.  without  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  abjolute  accidents. — Some  hold,  that  the  ufual 
impieffions  are  made  on  the  fenfe  by  the  immediate  agen¬ 
cy  of  God  •,  and  without  any  thing  remaining  of  the  for¬ 
mer  nature.  Others  aferibe  the  whole  to  heterogeneous 
matters  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  bread,  &c.  which 
remaining  unaltered  by  the  tranfubflantiation,  produce 
the  fame  fenfations  as  the  bread  prodyteed. 

Accident,  in  the  popular  fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifies  a 
contingent  efferfl  ;  or  fomething  produced  cafually,  and 
without  any  foreknowlege  or  defoliation  thereof  in  the 
agent  that  produced  it. 

Accident,  in  Heraldry,  is  an  additional  note,  or  mark, 
in  a  coat-armour,  not  necefl'.irily  belonging  thereto;  but 
capable  cither  of  being  retained,  or  omitted,  without  al¬ 
tering  the  efTence  of  the  armour. — Such  are  Abate¬ 
ments,  Differences,  and  Tincture. 

Accident,  among  Pbyficians,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  what 
is  more  generally  called  symptom. 

Accidents,  in  A/lrology,  denote  the  mofl  extraordinary 
occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s  life  :  fuch  are  a  re¬ 
markable  inflance  of  good  fortune,  a  fignal  deliverance, 
a  great  ficknefs,  & c. 

ACCIDENTAL,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
an  accident ;  or,  that  is  not  eflential  to  its  lubjetfl,  but  in¬ 
different. 

Thus,  whitenefs  is  accidental  to  marble  ;  and  heat,  to  iron. 

Accidental  Colours ,  fo  called  by  A4.  Buffon,  are  thofe 
which  depend  upon  the  affections  of  the  eye,  in  contra- 
diftinclion  to  fuch  as  belong  to  the  light  itfelf.  The  irn- 
preflions  made  upon  the  eye  by  looking  fledfaflly  on  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  particular  colour  are  various,  according  to  the 
fingle  colour,  or  aflemblage  of  colours,  in  the  objedt, 
and  they  continue  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  give  a  falfe  colouring  to  other  objedls  which 
are  viewed  during  their  continuance.  M.  Buffon  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  trace  the  connexion  which  thefe  accidental 
colours  have  with  thofe  that  are  natural,  in  a  variety  of 
inftances.  The  fubjedt  has  likewife  been  confidered  by 
M.  de  la  Iffire,  and  M.  Epinus ;  and  M.  d’Arcy  has 
contrived  a  machine  for  meafuring  the  duration  of  the 
above  mentioned  impreflions  on  the  eye,  and  he  inferred, 
in  the  refult  of  feveral  trials,  that  the  effect  of  the  adtion 
of  light  on  the  eye  continued  about  eight  thirds  of  a 
minute.  See  Ac.  Par.  1743.  Ditto,  1765.  Nov.  Com. 
Petrop.  v.  10.  And  for  an  abftradt,  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hift. 
Sec.  of  Difcoveries  relating  to  Vinon,  Sec.  p.  631. 
Accidental  Point,  in  perspective,  is  a  point  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  where  lines  parallel  to  one  another,  though 
not  perpendicular  to  the  pidture,  or  reprefentation,  meet. 

Accidental  Dignities,  and  Debilities,  in  AJivology ,  are 
certain  cafual  difpofitions,  and  afledlions, -of  the  planets, 
whereby  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  either  ftrengthened,  or 
vyeakened,  by  their  being  in  fuch  a  houfe  of  the  figure. 

ACCIPENSER,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftcm  of  Zoology ,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fifli,  of  the  order  of  Nantes  and  clafs 
of  amphibia  This  genus  comprehends  the  fturgeon.  Sec. 
Its  diftinguifhing  charadlers  arc,  that  the  mouth  is  rctradl- 
ile,  and  without  teeth ;  and  the  gills  have  only  one  hole 
or  aperture  on  each  fide. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  three,  the  sturgeon,  the 
Accipenfer  Ruthenus  and  the  huso,  or  ifinglafs-fiffi. 

I  here  have  been  many  difputes,  whether  the  fturio  or 
Rurgeon  be  the  fame  fifli  with  the  accipenfer,  or  nor,  and 
what  was  the  difference  between  the  accipenfer  and  feiurus 
of  the  ancients;  but  the  whole  feems  to  have  been  this, 
that  the  Romans  called  the  fturgeon  accipenfer ,  when 
they  had  it  frefti,  and  caught  in  their  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  filurus ,  when  it  was  brought  to  them  in  pickle 
irom  the  Grecian  ports.  Ray’s  Ichthyography. 

ACCiPESIUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Athenseus 
and  others  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  the  fturgeon,  called 
by  others  onifeos.  See  Accipenser. 

ACCIPITER,'  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Gellius,  and 
fome  others,  to  the  fifli  called  by  others  the  milvus  and 
lucerna.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  irigla,  and  is  difonguiflied 
by  Artedi,  by  the  name  of  the  trigla,.  with  the  head  a 
little  aculeatcd,  and  with  a  fingular  fin,  placed  near  the 
pedloral  fins. 

Accipiter,  the  hawk,  in  the  Linnaeau  fyffem  of  Zoology, 
the  name  of  one  whole  order  of  birds  :  the  diftinguith- 
ing  character  of  which,  is,  their  having  a  hooked  or 
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crooked  beak.  Of  this  order  there  are  four  genera,  the 
vultur ,  fake,  Jlrix,  and  lan ms,  and  feventy-eight  fpecies. 
See  Vulture,  Owl,  Falcon,  Sec.  See  Hawk. 
ACCIPI I  PtINA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  exprefled  the  hawk-weed,  and  others  the  flix- 
Weed  or  fopbia  chirurgorum.  Ger.  Emac. 

ACCISMUS  denotes  a  feigned  refufal  of  fomething  which 
a  perfon  earneflly  defires,  riie  word  is  Latin,  or  rather 
Greek  a r.y.xioy.Of :  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  Acco,  the 
name  of  a  foolifh  old  woman,  famous  in  antiquity,  for 
an  affetflation  of  this  kind. 

Accifmus  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  virtue,  fometimes 
as  a  vice,  which  Augullus  and  Tiberius  praclifed  with 
great  fuccefs. 

Cromwell’s  refufal  of  the  crown  of  England,  may  he 
brought  as  an  inflance  of  an  accifmus.  It  is  ufed  in  rhe¬ 
toric  as  a  fpecies  of  irony. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  confufed  noife,  or  fhout  of  joy,  by 
which  the  public  exprefs  their  applaufe,  efteem,  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  any  thing. 

Acclamation,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a  certain 
formula  of  words,  uttered  with  extraordinary  vehemence, 
and  in  a  peculiar  tone,  fomewliat  refembiing  a  fong  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  ancient  affemblies. 

Accamations  were  ufually  accompanied  with  applaufes, 
with  which  they  arc  fometimes  confounded,  though  they 
ought  to  be  diffinguifhed  ;  as 

Acclamation  was  given  by  the  voice,  applaufe  by  the 
hands;  befides,  acclamation  was  alfo  beftowed  on  perfons 
abfent,  applaufe  only  on  thofe  prefent.  Acclamation  was 
alfo  given  by  women,  whereas  applaufe  feems  to  have 
been  confined  to  men. 

Acclamations  are  of  divers  kinds;  eccleftajlical,  rniliiar- , 
nuptial,  fenatorial ,  fyhodical ,  fcholaflic,  theatrical.  Sec. 
Bilhops,  and  other  ecclefiafocal  officers,  were  eledled  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  We  meet  with  loud  ac¬ 
clamations,  mufical  and  rhythmical  acclamations,  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy  and  refpedl,  and  even  of  reproach  and  con¬ 
tumely.  The  former,  wherein  words  of  happy  emeu 
weie  ufed,  were  alfo  called  laudationcs  Is  bona  veto,  or 
good  withes  :  the  latter,  execrationes  &  convicia.  Accla¬ 
mation  at  firtt  praclifed  in  the  theatre,  and  palling  thence 
into  the  fenate,  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  received  into 
the  a<fts  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  affemblies  of  the 
church.  But  their  principal  ufe  has  always  been  at  the 
folemn  entries  of  princes,  and  heroes  ;  where  they  are 
ufualiy  attended  with  good  withes,  prayers,  vows,  Sec. 
Antiquity  has  handed  down  to  us  feveral  forms  of  accla¬ 
mation  ;  the  Hebrews  ufed  to  cry,  Hofanna  ;  the  Greeks, 
AyaOn  t vyj,  good  luck — The  Romans  to  their  princes, 
generals.  Sec.  DU  tc  nobis  fervent ;  veflra  falus,  noftra  fa¬ 
ins  :  the  Gods  preferve  you  for  us  ;  your  fafety,  our  fa fety. 
The  acclamations  of  the  army  were  generally  Io  triumphs, 
or  falve  imperator.  Schlemm.  de  Acclam.  Veter.  Gen. 
4to.  1665.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  i.  p.  12.  Ferrar.  de 
Acclam.  &  Plauf.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Aquinas  Lex.  Miiit. 
tom.  i.  p.  6.  Bingham  Orig.  Ecclef.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  4. 
Acclamation  is  alfo  applied  among  the  Antiquaries  to 
certain  medals  ;  whereon  the  people  are  reprefented  e>.- 
prefling  their  joy  for  fome  confiderable  favour. 

In  this  fenfe,  acclamation  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  vmvs 
reprefented  on  medals,  for  the  profperity  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  commonwealth. 

Acclamation  alfo  denotes  a  method  of  e!e£lion,  prao* 
tifed  in  the  academy  of  Arcadi ,  when  the  votes  are 
not  given  in  fecret,  as  is  pra£tifed  on  other  occafions, 
but  viva  voce.  Cardinals,  princes,  viceroys,  and  ambaf- 
fadors,  are  eletfled  by  acclamation. 

The  members  thus  chofen,  aflame  the  title  Arcade  accla- 
mato,  a  dignity  fomewliat  fuperior  to  the  re(l.  Giorrr. 
de  Letter,  d’ltal.  tom.  xiv.  p.  137. 

Acclamation,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  fpeech,  thus 
called  by  the  Latins,  by  the  Greeks  epiphonema. 
ACCLIVIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  otherwife  called  oblj- 
QU u s  afeendens. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  ffeepnefs,  or  Hope,  of  a  line  or  plane 
inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  taken  upwards. 

The  afeent  of  a  hill  is  an  acclivity :  the  defeent  of  tbs 
fame  a  declivity. 

Some  writers  of  fortification  ufe  acclivity  for  Tai. us. 
ACCOLA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  inhabitant  near 
any  certain  place. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to-,  and  colere,  to  divelf, 
inhabit-,  accola  eo  quod  adveniens  terrem  colat.  Hence 
fome  place  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  accola  in  this,, 
that  they  come  from  elfewheret  Accola  cultor  loci  in  quo 
non  eft  natus ;  by  which  they  ftand  oppofed  to  incolee — 
According  to  the  verfe  : 

Accola  non  propriam,  propriam  cofit  incola  terrem. 
ACCOLADE,  a1  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the  conferring 
of  knighthood. 

The  word  literally  denotes  an  embrace,  or  bugging;  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  ad,  to  ;  and  col,  or  collum ,  neck. 

Antiquaries  are  not  agreed,  wherein  the  accolade  properly 
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cotififtech  Tlie  generality  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  embrace, 
or  ki is,  which  ptinces  anciently  gave  the  new  knight,  as 
a  token  of  their  affedion.— Whence  the  word  accolade, 
q.  d.  a  clafping,  or  taking  round  the  neck.  A  very  in¬ 
genious  author  will  rather  have  it  to  be  a  blow  on  the 
chine  of  the  neck,  given  on  the  fame  occafion.  Fau- 
chet  feems  to  reconcile  the  two  opinions  :  he  fuppofes  it 
to  be  the  kifs  ;  but  withal,  imagines  the  klfs  to  be  in¬ 
tended  as  a  ftroke  on  the  cheek,  En  leur  baillar.t  fur  la 
joue— The  ceremony  being  oniy  an  imitation  of  that 
pradifed  among  the  Romans,  in  the  manumijfion  of  their 
Haves,  where  it  is  known  a  blow  was  given  Skinner. 
Cafeneuve.  Orig.  Franc.  Colomb.  Thear.  d’Honneur. 

As  for  the  accolee,  or  blow,  John  of  Salifbury  allures  us,  it 
was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Normans:  by  this  it  was 
that  William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  his  fon  Henry. 

At  firft,  it  was.  given  with  the  naked  fift;  thus  Lnmber- 

-  tus  Ardenfis,  defcribing  the  manner  in  which  Baldric, 
count  de  Guines,  was  created  knight  by  Thomas  a 
Becket,  fays,  eidem  comiti  in  figmim  militia  gladium  lateri 
et  calario  fui  militis  pedibus  aptavit ,  &  alaparn  collo  ejus  in - 
fiixit.  But  this  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  blow  with 
the  flat  of  the  fword,  on  the  {boulder  of  the  knight. 
Salmonet,  and  after  him  the  continuators  of  Morery, 
mention  an  order  in  England,  called  knights  of  the  acco¬ 
lade  \  fo  called  from  the  manner  of  their  creation.  The 
order  here  meant  is  that  of  knights  bachelors,  or  cquites 
aurati.  But  the  name,  if  ever,  is  now  no  longer  known 
among  us. 

ACCOLE'E  is  fometimes  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  Ac¬ 
colade. 

Accolee  is  alfo  ufed  in  Heraldry ,  in  divers  fenfes,  when 
two  things  are  joined  together,  as  two  fliields  divided 
at  the  flanks,  they  are  faid  to  be  accolee. 

Accolee  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  lions,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  which  have  collars,  or  crowns  about  their 
necks;  as  the  lion  in  the  arms  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy. 
Englilh  heralds  ordinarily  fay,  collared,  or  gorged  with  an 
open  crown,  inftead  of  accolee. 

Others  ufe  the  term  accolee ,  when  two  keys,  battoons, 
maces,  fwords,  See.  are  faltier  wife,  behind  the  fliield.' 
Nifbet’s  Effay  on  Armor. 

ACCOMMODATION,  in  Pbilofophy,  the  application  of 
one  thing,  by  analogy,  to  anothtr. 

To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation ,  is  to  know  it  by  the 
idea  of  a  fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

Accommodation,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Theology .*  thus,  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  feripture  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled  properly,  as  when 
a  thing  foretold  comes  to  pafs ;  and  improperly,  or  by 
way  of  accommodation ,  when  an  event  happens  to  any 
place  or  people,  like  to  what  fell  out  fome  time  before  to 
another. — This  method  of  explaining  feripture  by  accom¬ 
modation,  ferves  as  a  key  for  folving  fome  of  the  greateft 
difficulties  relating  to  the  prophecies. 

Theprimitivechurch  accommodated  multitudesof  Jewifii 
and  even  heathen  ceremonies  and  pradices  to  Chriftian 
purpofes  ;  but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the  fame  by  the 
Gentiles:  fome  will  even  have  circumcifion,  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  brazen  ferpent,  See.  to  have  been  originally  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  ufe,  and  only  accommodated  by  Moles  to  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  Judaifm.  Saurin’s  Difiert.  Old  Teft.  tom.  i.  p. 
506.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  Difc.  I.  lib.  iii.  p.  32. 
Middleton’s  Letters? from  Rome. 

Accommodation,  in  Law ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  amicable 
agreement  or  compofition,  between  two  contending  par¬ 
ties. — Thus  we  fay,  the  procefs  is  grown  fo  intricate 
and  perplexed,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  out  of  it 
but  by  an  accommodation. 

Thefe  accommodations  are  frequently  effeded  by  means  of 
compromife,  and  arbitration. 

ACCOMPANYMENT,  fomething  attending  or  added  as 
a  circumftance  to  another ;  either  by  way  of  ornament, 
or  for  the  fake  of  fymmetry,  or  the  like. 

Accompanyment,  in  Mufic ,  denotes  the  inflruments 
which  accompany  a  voice  to  fultain  it,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  mufic  to  be  more  full. 

The  accompanyment  is  ufed  in  recitative,  as  well  as  in  fong; 
on  the  ftage  as  well  as  in  the  choir,  Sec.  The  ancients 
had  likewife  their  accompanyments  on  the  theatre  :  they 
had  even  different  kinds  of  inflruments  to  accompany  the 
chorus,  from  thofe  which  accompanied  the  adors  in  the 
recitation. 

The  accompanyment ,  among  the  moderns,  is  frequently  a 
different  part  or  melody,  from  the  fong  it  accompanies. 
It  is  difputed  whether  it  was  fo  among  the  ancients. — 
The  organifls  fometimes  apply  the  word  to  feveral  pipes 
which  they  occafionally  touch  to  accompany  the  treble ;  as 
the  drone,  flute,  &c. 

Accompanyments,  in  Heraldry ,  are  all  fuch  things  as 
are  applied  about  the  Ihield  by  way  of  ornament;  as  the 
belt,  mantlings,  fupporters,  &c. 

A  thing  is  alio  faid  to  be  accompanied ,  when  there  are  fe- 
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veral  bearings  or  figures,  about  fome  principal  One ;  33 
A  bend,  fefs,  chevron,  or  the  like. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  has  a  hand  in  a  budnels ;  or 
“  prtvy  in  the  lame  defign  or  crime  with  another.  See 
Accessory. 

and 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  accomplice  can  only  be  pro- 
fecuted  after  the  conv,dion  of  the  principal  offender: 

r/-e^'  faCCe  m °Jc  the  accomPlue  immediate,  in 

tpfo  cflu,  fo  as  in  effeft  to  render  them  co-principal. 

By  the  general  rule,  the  accomplice  fuffers  the  fame  Punifti- 

ment  with  the  principal  offender.  Yet  if  hV  be  Remark- 

The  CfS  gU|kyf  iUftlCC  Wi!*  not  Permit  eclual  punifhment. 
The  council  of  bens,  and  feveral  other  fynodical  fbtutes 

exprefly  prohibit  the  revealing  accomplices  * 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  the  Intire  Execution,  atchieve- 
A  “r  fu,filI,r,g  of  fomething  propofed,  or  undertaken. 
Accomplishment,  in  Theology ,  13  pricipally  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  events  foretold  by  the  Jewiffi  prophets,  in 
he  Old  1  eftament,  and  fulfilled  under  the  New. 

Dr.  Sykes  has  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
thofe  words  ufed  by  the  evangelift  :  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,  or  accompliffied,  which  was  fpoke  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  ;  where  he  (hews,  that  the  ida  <#x„pah,  fulfilled , 
does  not  neceffar.ly  refer  to  a  prediction  of  a  future 
event  accomplijhed j  but  is  frequently  a  mere  accommoda- 
datton  of  words  borrowed  from  fome  other  author,  and 
accommodated  to  the  prefent  occafion.  Grotius  fug- 
gelted  the  opinion  firft.  b 

Accomplishment  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  fome  branch  of  learning,  ufeful  art,  polite 
exercue,  occ* 


ACCOMP r.  See  Account. 

ACCORD,  in  Mufic ,  is  more  ufually  called  Concord. 

T  he  word  is  formed  according  to  fome,  from  the  Latin 

ffl  *a’  an<^  c0.r ’  l.he  ,fiart  i  kut  others,  with  greater  pro¬ 
bability,  derive  n  from  the  French  corde,  a  firing,  or 
cord-,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  union  between  the 
founds  of  two  firings  {truck  at  the  fame  time.  Whence 
alio  lome  of  the  confonants  in  mufic  come  to  be  called 
tetrachord,  bexachord,  &c.  which  are  a  fourth,  and  a  fixth. 

Accord,  in  Law,  is  a  verbal  agreement  between  two,  at 
the  leaft,  to  fatisfy  an  offence  that  the  one  hath  com¬ 
mitted  againfi:  the  other;  whether  it  be  a  trefpafs,  or  the 
like ;  for  which  the  one  agrees  to  make,  and  the  other 
to  accept,  a  certain  fatisfadion.— This,  if  executed,  be¬ 
comes  a  good  bar  in  law  to  any  fuit  to  be  brought  for 
the  lame  matter. 

Accord  with  fatisfadion,  is  a  good  plea  in  perfonal  ac- 
tions,  where  damages  only  are  to  be  recovered  ;  and  in 
all  aclions  which  fuppofe  a  wrong  vi  id  armis,  where  a 
capias  md  exigent  lay  at  the  common  Law,  in  trefpafi 
and  ejedment,  detinue;  Sec.  So  in  an  appeal  of  Mai* 
hem.  But  in  real  adions  it  is  not  a  good  plea.  4.  Rep 
i-  9.  70.  9  Rep.  77.  *  * 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accompt,  in  Arithmetic,  a  calculus ,  or 
computation  of  the  number  of  certain  things,  or  com¬ 
putation  of  time.  Sec.  0 


The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to ;  and  computus,  a 
computation. 

There  are  various  ways  of  accountings  as  by  enumera¬ 
tion}  or  telling  one  by  one  ;  and  by  the  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  addition,  fubtradion,  &c. 

We  account  time  by  years,  months,  Sec.  The  Greeks  at- 
ccunted  it  by  olympiads ;  The  Romans,  by  indidions, 
luftres,  Sec.  We  *«•:?«»/ diftances  by  miles,  leagues.  Sec. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  in  refped  of  a  company  or  fo-- 
ciety,  when  two  or  more  perfons  have  received  or  dif 
buried  money  for  each  other;  or  when  this  has  been 
done  by  their  order  or  commission. 

Account,  or  Accounts,  is  alfo  ufed  colledively,  for 
the  feveral  books  or  regiflers  which  merchants  keep  of 
their  affairs  and  negociations.  •  r 

lhere  are  divers  kinds  of  accounts  among  merchants,  as 
perfonal,  real ,  imaginary,  general,  particular  accounts,  &c. 

Accounts,  perfonal,  are  thofe  which  difeover  what  each 
perfon,  or  fubjed,  with  whom  a  man  has  dealings  on 
credit,  owes  to,  or  has  owing  to  him. 

Accounts,  real,  are  thofe  whereby  a  dealer  difeovers 
what  effeds  are  on  hand  at  any  time,  and  what  is  gained 
or  loft  on  each.  h 

Every  account  is  diftihguiffied  into  two  parts,  for  which 
two  oppofite  pages  are  affigned  of  one  folio  or  opening  ; 
the  name  of  the  perfon  with  whom  a  man  has  account 
being  written  on  the  top  of  each,  with  the  word  debtor 
on  the  left-fide,  and  creditor  on  the  right. 

Account,  perfonal,  is  to  contain  on  the  debtor  fide  what 
the  perfon  owes  me,  and  the  payments  I  make  to  him  ; 
and  on  the  creditor  fide,  all  that  I  owe  to  him,  and  the 
payments  he  makes  of  hi-  debts  to  me. 

Account,  real,  muft  contain  on  the  debtor  fide  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  what  was  upon  hand  at  the  beginning 
I  °  ‘ 
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if  the  account,  and  all  afterwards  received,  with  the  colb 
and  charges  thereof;  and  on  the  credit  fide,  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  what  is  difpofed  of  or  any  way  taken 
out  of  it,  with  the  returns  made  by  it.  . 

Accounts,  imaginary ,  are  then  brought  in  to  make  a  ba¬ 
lance  between  credit  and  debt,  and  in.  cafes  where  the 
real  and  perfonal  accounts  will  not  in  the  articles  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  make,  as  they  ufually  do,  fuch  balance. 

The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  ;  on  the 
debtor  fide  of  which  are  entered  all  Ioffes,  and  on  the 
creditor  fide  all  gains.  Such  alfo  is  th e  fiock  account.  See. 

Accounts,  fiundry,  when  one  account  is  balanced  by  fundry, 
i.  e.  when  one  debtor  or  creditor  for  a  fum,  and  fundry 
accounts  creditors  or  debtors  for  the  parts  of  the  fum  ;  it 
is  entered  under  the  head  of  to,  or  by,  fiundry  accounts. 

Accounts,  general ,  are  thofe  where  all  the  goods  of  the 
fame  name  are  put  into  one  account. 

Accounts,  particular ,  are  thofe  where  each  fpecies,^  or 
fubdivifion  of  things  under  the  fame  name,  have  their 
feparate  account. 

Account,  open ,  is  ufed  for  an  account  not  liquidated  or 
fettled. 

Account  in  bank,  is  a  fund  of  money,  which  merchants, 
or  others,  place  in  the  common  cafh  of  a  bank,  to  be  in 
readinefs  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  pro- 
miffory  notes,  purchafes,  and  other  debts  contracted  in 
the  courfe  of  bufinefs. 

Account,  current,  amounts  to  the  famewith  an  open  account. 

Account,  opening  an,  with  any  one,  fignifies  the  placing 
him,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  great  book.  This  is  done 
by  writing  his  name,  furname,  and  place  of  refidence, 
in  large  charadters,  and  afterwards  charging  him  with 
articles,  either  of  debtor  or  creditor,  as  affairs  turn  up. 
When  an  account  is  opened  with  any  perfon  in  the  great 
book,  his  name  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  entered  in  the 
index  or  alphabet  book,  with  the  page  wherein  his  ac¬ 
count  is  to  be  found. 

Account,  placing  a  fium  to  an,  is  to  enter  down  in  the  great 
book  the  feveral  particulars  for  which  a  perion  becomes 
either  debtor  or  creditor. 

Account,  examining  an,  is  the  reading  it  exadllv  over, 
pointing  the  feveral  articles,  and  verifying  the,'  computa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  find  whether  there  be  any  error,  and 
whether  the  fum  total,  or  the  balance,  be  juft. 

Account,  cafiing  up,  or  clo fin g  an,  is  the  ftating  and  fet¬ 
tling  of  it,  to  find  the  balance  :  this  is  called  alfo  ba¬ 
lancing  or  fettling  an  account. 

Accounts  are  clofied  in  the  great  book,  on  two  occafions  t 
the  firft,  when  it  is  required  to  terminate  an  affair  en¬ 
tirely,  either  with  debtors  or  creditors,  in  order  to  learn 
what  is  due.  The  fecond,  when  it  is  nectffary  to  carry 
on  the  account  to  another  page  of  the  fame  book,  or  to  a 
new  book,  for  want  of  room. 

Account,  balance  of  an,  is  the  fum  by  which  the  debt  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  credit,  or  vice  verfia,  upon  ftating  or  fettling 
of  it. 

Account  of  fales,  is  an  account  given  by  one  merchant  to 
another,  or  by  a  fadlor  to  his  principal,  of  the  difpofal, 
charges,  commiffion,  and  nett  proceeds  of  certain  mer¬ 
chandize,  lent  for1  the  proper,  or  company,  account  of 
him,  who  configned  the  fame  to  fuch  faefor  or  vender. 
When  the  like  account  is  inland  or  domeftic,  the  fame  is 
traufmitted  in  the  current  money  of  that  country  where¬ 
in  the  bufinefs  is  tranfatled.  As  from  a  Blackwell-hall 
factor  to  the  clothiers  in  the  country,  or  from  the  ware- 
houfemen  in  town,  who  deal  by  commiffion  for  the 
country  manufacturers,  as  bay-fadtors,  drugget  and  du- 
roy  faCtors,  and  the  like. 

Account,  money  of,  is  an  arbitrary  fpecies,  contrived  for 
the  facilitating,  and  expediting  the  taking,  and  keeping  of 
accounts.  Such  are  pounds  fterling  in  England ;  livresand 
fols  in  France;  roupees  in  India  ;  milrees  in  Portugal. 

Accounts,  books  of,  of  merchants  and  tradefmen,  are  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  private  inftruments,  and  in  the  civil 
law,  and  law  of  merchants,  arc  allowed  to  make  a  half 
proof.  The  reafon  is,  that  merchants  are  often  under  a 
neceffity  of  dealing  on  truft  without  note  or  writing. 
Hence  the  fuppletory  oath  of  the  merchant,  with  his 
book  of  accounts ,  is  admitted  abroad  as  a  full  proof 
;  againft  his  chapman.  But  in  England  this  is  under  fome 
limitation.  See  Stat.  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  12.  which  confines 
this  fpecies  of  proof  to  fuch  tranfadions  as  have  hap¬ 
pened  within  one  year  before  tbe  aftion  brought ;  unlefs 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  in  the  ufual  intercourfe 
of  trade. 

Account,  or  Accompt,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  a  particular 
detail  or  enumeration,  delivered  to  a  court,  a  judge,  or 
other  proper  officer  or  perfon,  of  what  a  man  has  re¬ 
ceived  or  expended  on  the  behalf  of  another,  whole  af¬ 
fairs  he  had  the  management  of. 

In  the  remembrancer’s  office  in  the  exchequer,  are 
entered  the  ftates  of  all  the  accounts  concerning  the  king’s 
revenues ;  ior  cuftoms,  exsife,  fubfidies,  &c. 
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The  great  accounts,  as  thofe  of  the  mint,  wardrobe,  army, 
navy,  tenths,  &c.  are  called  imprejl  accounts. 

All  accounts  which  pafs  the  rembrancer’s  office,  are 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  riPE.  See 
Tally  and  Auditor. 

Account,  in  Common  Low,  denotes  a  writ  oradlion  which 
lies  againft  a  perfon,  who  by  his  office  ought  to  give  an 
Account,  but  refufes. 

A  writ  or  action  of  account  properly  lies  only  againft  bai¬ 
liffs,  receivers,  and  guardians  in  socage;  though  others 
are  alfo  brought  in  as  a  fecondary  intendment. 

By  4  and  5  Anne,  actions  of  account  may  be  brought 
againft  the  executors  and  adminiftrators  of  guardians,  bai¬ 
liffs,  receivers,  See.  and  by  one  joint-tenant,  &c.  againft 
the  other,  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  as  bailiff,  for 
receiving  more  than  his  ffiare :  however,  actions  of  ac¬ 
count  are  now  very  feldom  ufed  ;  the  molt  ready  and  ef- 
fedtual  way  of  fettling  matters  of  account  being  by  bill 
in  a  court  of  equity. 

Accounts,  chamber  of,  in  the  French  polity,  is  a  fove- 
reign  court  of  great  antiquity,  where  the  accounts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  revenue  are  delivered  in,  and  regiftered. 
This  anfwers  pretty  nearly  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in 
England. 

There  are  prefidents  of  accounts ,  mafters  of  accounts,  cor¬ 
relators  of  accounts.  Sec. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  a  perfon,  or  officer, 
appointed  to  keep,  or  make  up  the  accounts  of  a  company, 
office,  court,  or  the  like. 

.  Thus  there  are  accountants  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  the  ex- 
cife,  Sec.  See  Chancery,  Counting-//^,  Book- 

Keeping. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  an  ancient  term  ufed  for  an  habili¬ 
ment  ;  or  a  part  of  the  apparatus  and  furniture  of  a 
foldier,  knight,  or  even  of  a  gentleman. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  ancient  German,  kufier  j 
whence  contre,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  cathedrals  in  France, 
e.  g.  at  Bayeux,  for  the  facriftan,  or  officer,  who  has  the 
care  of  furnifiiing,  and  fetting  out,  the  altar,  in  the 
church  ;  called  in  German  kufier ,  yieoKopog. 
ACCRETION,  in  Phyfics,  the  growth  or  increafe  of  an 
organical  body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts.  Alio  a 
growing  together,  as  of  the  fingers  to  one  another. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  crefcere,  to  grow . 
Accretion  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  confiding  in  an  exter¬ 
nal  appefition  of  new  matter. 

This  is  what  we  otherwife  call,  juxtapofition  ;  and  it  is 
thus,  ftones,  fhells,  Sec.  are  fuppofed  to  grow. 

The  other  is  by  fome  fluid  matter  received  into  proper 
vefl'els,  and  gradually  brought  to  adhere,  or  grow  to  the 
fides  thereof.  This  is  what  we  call  introjiifception  ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  plants  and  animals  are  nouriflied. 
Accretion,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  the  union  or  ac¬ 
cession  of  a  thing  vague  or  vacant,  to  another  already 
occupied,  or  difpofed  of. 

A  legacy  given  to  two  perfons  jointly,  tarn  re  quam  ver¬ 
bis,  falls  wholly  to  him  that  furvives  the  teftator,  by  right 
of  accretion.  Alluvion  is  another  fpecies  of  accretion. 
ACCROCHE',  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  being  hooked 
into  another.  Coats  Herald. 

ACCROCHING,  in  old  Law  books,  the  adft  of  incroach- 
ing  or  ufurping  on  another’s  right ;  and  particularly  the 
attempt  to  exercife  royal  power,  which  was  a  very  vague 
charge,  and  led  to  a  multitude  of  conftrudlive  treafons. 
Thefe  are  limited  and  defined  by  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2. 
The  word  is  originally  French,  accrocher,  which  fignifies 
to  faften  a  thing  by  a  hook. 

ACCRUE,  or  Accrew,  in  Low,  is  underftood,  of  a  part 
that  accedes  to,  or  follows  the  property  of,  another  part 
or  perfon. 

ACCUBATION,  a  pofture  of  the  body,  between  fitting 
ancl  lying. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  cubo,  l  lie  down. 
Aicubation,  or  accubitus,  was  the  table  pofiure  of  the 
Creeks  and  Romans  ;  whence  we  find  the  words  parti¬ 
cularly  ufed  for  the  lying,  or  rather,  as  we  call  it,  fitting 
down  to  meat. 

The  Greeks  introduced  this  pofture.  The  Romans,  dur¬ 
ing  the  frugal  ages  of  the  republic,  were  ftrangers  to  it. 
But  as  luxury  got  footing,  this  pcfture  became  adopted, 
at  leaft  by  the  men  ;  for  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an 
indecency  in  them  to  lie  down  among  the  men  ;  though 
afterwards  this  too  was  got  over.  But  children  did  nor 
lie  down,  nor  fervants,  nor  foldiers,  nor  perfons  of 
meaner  condition ;  but  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a 
pofture  lefs  indulgent. 

The  Roman  manner  of  difpofing  themfelves  at  table  was 
this;  a  low  round  table  was  placed  in  tbe  cocnaculum, 
or  dining-room,  and  about  this  ufually  three,  fometimes 
only  two  beds,  or  couches  ;  according  to  the  number  of 
which,  it  was  called  biclinium,  or  triclinium.  Thefe  were 
covered  with  a  fort  of  bed- cloaths,  richer  cr  plainer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  and  furnifhed  with 
!  quilts 
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quilts  and  pillows,  that  the  guefts  might  lie  the  more 
commodioufly.  There  were  ordinarily  three  perfons  on 
each  bed  ;  to  croud  more  was  efteemed  fordid.  In  eat¬ 
ing  they  lay  down  on  their  left  fides,  with  their  heads 
refting  on  their  pillows,  or  rather  on  their  elbows.  The 
firfl  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  his  feet  extended 
behind  the  back  of  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  lay  with  the 
back  of  his  head  towards  the  navel  of  the  firft,  only  fe- 
parated  by  a  pillow,  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third  ; 
and  fo  of  the  third,  or  fourth.  The  middle  place  was 
efteemed  the  molt  honourable.  Before  they  came  to  table, 
they  changed  their  cloaths,  putting  on  what  they  called 
ccenatoria  vejlis ,  the  dining  garment,  and  pulled  off  their 
fhoes,  to  prevent  foiling  the  bed.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant. 

ACCUBITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople  ;  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the  emperor. 
The  accubitor  was  the  head  of  the  youths  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  had  the  cubicularius  and  procubitor  un¬ 
der  him. 

ACCUMULATION,  the  ad  of  heaping,  or  amaffing  fe- 
veral  things  together. 

The  word  is  originally  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  cu¬ 
mulus,  heap. 

Accumulation,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  denotes  a  concurrence 
of  feveral  titles  to  the  fame  thing  ;  as,  when  a  perfon 
claims  lands,  a  benefice,  or  the  like,  in  virtue  of  feveral 
titles,  or  pretenfions  of  different  kinds ;  e.  g.  by  death, 
by  refignation,  &c.  Or  it  denotes  a  concurrence  of  fe¬ 
veral  circumllances  to  the  proof  of  one  fad  :  thus,  we 
read  of  accumulative  treafon  ;  which  is,  where  a  fad:  is 
not  treafon  in  itfelf,  but  becomes  fo  by  an  accumulation 
of  circumllances. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  was  condemned  of  accumulative 
treafon  ;  none  of  the  fads  alledged  againfl  him  amount¬ 
ing  fmgly  to  treafon.  But  his  attainder  was  reverfed  by 
13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  29. 

Accumulation,  in  the  ancient  Agriculture,  denotes  the 
operation  of  covering  up  the  roots  of  trees,  by  throwing 
on  them  the  earth  that  had  been  before  dug  from  them  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  accumulation  Hands  oppofed  to  abla- 
QUEATION. 

Accumulation  of  arms ,  cumulatio  armorum,  in  Heraldry , 
is  what  the  moderns  call  quartering  of  arms.  Nifbet. 

Accumulation  of  degrees ,  in  an  Univerfty,  is  ufed  for 
the  taking  of  feveral  degrees  together,  and  with  fewer 
exeiciles,  or  nearer  to  each  other,  than  the  ordinary  rules 
allow  of. 

ACCURSED,  fomething  that  lies  under  a  curfe,  or  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication. 

In  the  Jewifh  idiom,  accurfed  and  crucified  were  fynony- 
mous.  Among  them,  every  one  was  accounted  accurfed, 
who  died  on  a  tree. 

This  ferves  to  explain  the  difficult  paffage  in  Rom.  ix.  3. 
where  the  apoftle  Paul  willies  himfelf  accurfed  after  the 
manner  of  Chrijl,  i.  e.  crucified,  if  happily  he  might  by 
fuch  a  death  fave  his  countrymen.  The  prepofition  daro 
here  made  ufe  of,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  2  Tim.  i.  3. 
where  it  obvioully  fignifies  after  the  manner  of. 

ACCUSATIO,  among  Phyftciarts,  is  a  word  of  the  fame 
import  as  Indicatio. 

ACCUSATION,  Accusatio,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  in- 
tenting  a  criminal  adion  againfl  any  perfon,  either  in 
one’s  own  name,  or  that  of  the  public. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  caufari,  to  plead. 
By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accufer ,  for  pub¬ 
lic  crimes  ;  every  private  perfon,  whether  interefled  in 
the  crime,  or  not,  might  accufe ,  and  profecute  the  acccufed 
to  punifhment,  or  absolution. 

But  the  accufation  of  private  crimes  was  never  received 
but  from  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  were  immediately  in¬ 
terefled  in  them.  '1  bus  none  but  the  hufband  could  ac¬ 
cufe  his  wife  cf  adultery. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  properly  an  accufation,  except  in  pub¬ 
lic  crimes;  in  private  ones,  it  was  called  limply  action, 
or  in  tenting  an  adion,  vitendere  atlionem ,  or  litem. 

Cato,  who  was  efteemed  the  molt  innocent  perfon  of  his 
age,  had  been  accufed  forty-two  times,  and  abfolved  as 
often. 

When  the  accufed  accnfes  the  accufer,  it  is  called  recrimi¬ 
nation’,  which  is  not  admitted  till  the  accufed  has  been 
firll  purged. 

The  ancient  Roman  lawyers  diltinguilhed  between  poflu- 
latio ,  delatio,  and  accufatio :  for  fir  ft,  leave  was  defired  to 
bring  a  charge  againfl  one,  which  was  called  pojlulare-, 
then  he  againlt  whom  the  charge  was  laid,  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  which  was  called  deferre ,  or  nominis  de¬ 
latio :  laftly,  the  charge  was  drawn  up,  and  prefented, 
which  was  properly  the  accufatio.  Voff.  Etym.  Lat. 

The  accufation  pioperiy  commenced,  according  to  Paedia- 
nus,  when  the  reus,  or  party  charged,  being  interrogated, 
denied  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  fubferibed  his  name 
to  the  delatio  made  by  his  opponent.  Calv.  Lex.  Jur.  p.  17. 
By  the  cruel  laws  of  the  inquisition,  the  accufed  is 
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forced  to  accufe  himfelf  of  the  crime  objected  to  him. 
There  are  three  ways  of  entering  an  information  in  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  The  firll,  by  way  of  inqui- 
fition,  when  a  private  perfon,  applying  to  the  inquifitor, 
declares  he  will  neither  be  denunciator ,  nor  accufer ,  but 
that  common  fame  gives  out,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a  per¬ 
fon  is  a  heretic  :  the  fecond,  by  way  of  accufation,  when 
the  informer  takes  on  him  the  office  of  accufer ,  which 
rarely  happens ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  accufer  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  prove,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  lex  talionis ,  in 
cafe  his  information  prove  falfe.  The  laft,  and  molt 
ufual  way,  is  by  denunciation,  that  is,  by  naming  thofe 
who  know  the  fa£l. 

It  has  formerly  been  the  cullom  in  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  accufatkn  was  very  heavy,  either  to  decide  it 
by  combat,  or  at  leall  make  the  accufed  purge  himfelf 
by  oath  ;  which,  however,  was  not  admitted,  excepting 
a  certain  number  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance 
fwore  together  with  him. 

In  the  French  Law,  none  but  the  procureur  general,  or 
his  deputies,  can  form  an  accufation ,  except  for  high  trea- 
fidn,  and  coining,  where  a'ccujation  is  open  to  every  body. 
In  other  crimes,  private  perfons  can  only  a  cl  the  part  of 
denouncers,  and  demand  reparation  for  the  offence,  with 
damages. 

Writers  on  politics  treat  of  the  benefit  and  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  public  accufaticns.  Various  arguments  are  al¬ 
ledged,  both  for  the  encouragement  and  the  difeourage- 
ment  of  accufations  againft  great  men.  Nothing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Machiavel,  tends  more  to  the  prefervation  of  a 
ftate,1  than  frequent  accufations  of  perfons  milled  with  the 
adminillration  of  public  affairs.  This,  accordingly,  was 
ftridtly  obferved  by  the  Romans,  in  the  inftances  of  Ca¬ 
milles,  accufed  of  corruption  by  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c. 
Accufations ,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author, 
are  not  more  beneficial  than  calumnies  are  pernicious ; 
which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  praflice  of  the  Romans. 
Manlius,  not  being  able  to  make  good  his  charge  againft 
Camillus,  was  call  into  prifon.  Mach,  de  Repub.  1.  i.  c. 
7%  P-  35‘  .  . 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  fourth  cafe  of  nouns 
that  are  declined. 

Its  ufe  may  be  cohceived  from  this,  that  all  verbs  which 
exprefs  adions  that  pafs  from  the  agent,  as  to  beat,  Ac. 
mull  have  fubjeds  to  receive  thole  adions :  for,  if  l 
beat,  I  mull  beat  fomething;  fo  that  fuch  verb  evidently 
requires  after  it  a  noun,  or  name,  to  be  the  objed  of  the 
adion  exprelled.  Hence,  in  all  languages,  which  have 
cafes,  the  nouns  have  a  termination,  which  they  call  ac¬ 
cufative  ;  as,  amo  Dcum,  I  love  God. 

In  Englilh,  we  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  this  cafe  from 
the  nominative ;  but  as  we  ordinarily  place  words  in  their 
natural  order,  it  is  eafily  difeovered  ;  the  nominative  con- 
dandy  preceding,  and  the  accufative  following  the  verb. 
— Thus,  when  we  fay,  the  prince  loves  the  prineefs;  and 
the  princefs  loves  the  prince  :  the  prince  is  the  nominative 
in  the  firll,  and  the  accufative  in  the  laft  ;  and  the  princefs 
the  accufative  in  the  firft,  and  the  nominative  in  the  fecond. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acenteta,  in  Natural  Hijlcry ,  a 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pureft  and  finell  kind 
of  rock  cryftal.  They  ufed  the  cryftal  in  many  ways, 
fometimes  engraving  on  it,  and  fometimes  forming  it 
into  vafes  and  cups,  which  were  held  next  in  value  to 
the  murrhina  vafa  of  thofe  times.  The  cryftal  they  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  mines  of  Cyprus  was  much  efteemed, 
but  often  faulty  in  particular  parts,  having  hairs,  cracks, 
and  foulneffes,  which  they  called  falts,  in  the  midft  of 
the  large  pieces.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  when  it  was  ufed 
for  engraving  on,  the  artill  could  conceal  all  thefe  ble- 
milhes  among  the  ftrokes  of  his  work  ;  but  when  it  was 
to  be  formed  into  cups  and  precious  vafes,  they  always 
chofe  the  acentetum ,  that  is,  the  pure  cryftal,  which  had 
no  flaws  nor  blemifhes. 

IACEPHALI,  or  Acephalita;,  frequently  occurs  in  Ec- 
clejiajlical  Hijlory,  as  the  denomination  of  divers  fefls : 
particularly, 

j.  Of  thofe  who  in  the  affair  of  the  council  of  Ephefus, 
refufed  to  follow  either  Sr.  Cyril,  or  John  of  Antioch. 

2.  Of  certain  Chrillians  of  the  fifth  tentury,  who  at  firft 
followed  Peter  Mongus  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him, 
Upon  his  fubferibing  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  being 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  Eutyche,  that  there  was  only 
one  nature  in  Chrift. 

3.  Of  the  adherents  of  Severus  of  Antioch  ;  and  of  all 
in  general  who  refufed  to  admit  the  council  of  Chal¬ 
cedon. 

ACEPHALUS,  or  Acephalous,  fomething  that  wants 
a  head. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  privative  a,  and  hi$xk>i, 
caput,  head. 

Pliny  reprefents  the  Blemmyesas  a  headlefs,  or  acephalous 
nation^ 

But  though  the  exiflence  of  a  nation  of  acephali  be  ill 
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iVafranted,  naturalifls  fuiniffi  feveral  inftances  df  indivi¬ 
duals  born  without  heads,  by  fome  lufus  or  aberration  of 
nature.  Wepfer  gives  a  catalogue  of  fuch  acephalous  births 
from  Shenclcius,  Licetus,  Parteus,  Wolfius,  Mauriceau, 
&c. 

Acephalous  worms,  or  what  are  fuppofed  fuch,  are  fre¬ 
quent. —  I  tie  lumbricus  latus,  or  joint-worm,  was  long 
taken  to  be  acephalous :  the  firfi  who  gave  it  a  head  was 
Tulpius,  and  after  him  1‘ehr;  the  former  even  makes  it 
biceps ,  or  two-headed. 

The  levellers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  were  called  acephali. 
This  word,  in  our  ancient  Law- books*  is  alfo  ufed  for 
thofe  poor  people  who  had  no  proper  lord  ;  as  holding 
nothing  in  fee,  either  of  king,  bilhop,  baron,  or  other 
Feudal  lord.  x 

Acephalous  clerk.  See  Clerk. 

Acephalus  is  alfo  ufed  in  Poetry,  fora  veife  which  is 
lame  or  dcfe£live,  by  wanting  a  beginning. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  axipaKai  to  all  verfes  which  be¬ 
gin  with  a  fhort,  inftead  of  a  long  fyllable. 

ACER,  in  Botany.  See  Maple; 

ACERATOS,  dLHifcLTOf,  from  a  negative  and  xs pao,  or 
•/.ip&'.'vvu.t,  to  mix  ;  unmixed,  uncorrupted.  It  is  applied 
fometimes  to  the  humours  of  the  body  by  Hippocrates. 
Paul  us  fEgineta  mentions  a  plafter  under  this  name, 
but  probably  means  aceron.  See  Acerides* 

ACERB,  Acerbus,  a  compound  tafte,  confiding  of  four, 
with  the  addition  of  a  degree  of  roughnefs,  and  adrin- 
gency. 

Such  is  the  tade  of  pears,  grapes,  and  mod  other  fruits 
before  they  are  ripe. 

Phyficians  ufually  make  acerb  an  intermediate  favour  be¬ 
tween  acid,  audere,  and  bitter.  All  matters  which  come 
under  this  denomination  are  adringent. 

ACERIDES,  annpthc,  from  a  negative,  and  xnp&,  vuax. 
Plalters  made  without  wax  are  thus  called. 

ACERINA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  and 
other  of  the  old  Naturalifls ,  to  the  fifli  we  at  this  time 
call  the  ceiuna,  and  aurata  fiuviatilis ,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  ruffe.  It  is  a  genuine  fpecies  of  pearcli,  and 
is  didinguillied  by  Artedi  from  all  the  other  fifli  of  that 
genus,  by  having  the  back-fin  fingle,  and  the  head  ca¬ 
vernous. 

ACEROSUS,  is  an  epithet,  denoting  the  browned  and 
coarfed  fort  of  bread,  made  of  flour  not  feparated  from 
the  bran. 

ACERilA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  altar,  erefted  near  the 
bed  of  a  perfon  defund.  It  was  much  ufed  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  friends  and  familiars  daily  burnt  in¬ 
cenfe  on  it,  till  the  time  of  the  burial. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables ,  the  ereding  of  acerra 
was  prohibited. 

The  acerra  alfo  fignified  a  little  pot,  wherein  the  incenfe 
and  perfumes  were  put,  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  before  the  dead. 

The  acerra  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  what  wa? 
otherwife  called  thuribulum ,  and  pyxis  ;  fome  have  alfo 
confounded  it  with  the  patera ,  in  which  libations  were 
offered. 

We  find  mention  of  acerra  in  the  ancient  church.  The 
Jews  had  alfo  their  acerra ,  in  our  verfion  rendered  con¬ 
fers  ;  and  the  Romanifts  Hill  retain  them  under  the  name 
of  incenfe  pets. 

In  Roman  writers,  we  frequently  meet  with  acerra  plena , 
a  full  aceira  ;  to  underftand  which  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  people  were  obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  proportion  to 
their  efiace  and  condition  ;  the  rich  in  larger  quantities, 
the  poor  only  a  few  grains  :  the  former  poured  out  acerra 
full  on  the  altar;  the  latter  took  out  two  or  tbiee  bits  with 
their  fingers.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  Briffon  de  Formul.  1.  i. 

ACESCENT,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  any  thing  which  is 
turning  four,  i.  e.  acid ,  or  which  is  Rightly  acid.  It  is 
only  applied  properly  to  denote  the  firft  of  thefe  two 
meanings.  The  fecond  may  be  better  exprelied,  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  words  acidulous ,  or  fub-acid. 

ACESTA,  fignifies  curable  diltempers. 

ACESTIDES;  thus  the  chimneys  of  furnaces  where  brafs 
was  made,  were  called;  contrived  narrow  at  top,  on 
purpofe  to  receive  the  fumes  of  the  melting  metal,  and 
colleift  them,  that  Cadmia  might  be  produced  in  greater 
quantities. 

ACEST1S,  cixzrif;  a  fiditious  fort  of  chrysocolla, 
made  of  Cyprian  verdigrife,  the  urine  of  children,  and 
nitre. 

ACES1  RIDES,  female  phyficians;  midwives  were  fo 
called  among  the  Greeks. 

ACETABULUM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  little  vafe,  or  cup,  ufed 
at  table  to  ferve  up  things  proper  for  fauce,  or  feafon- 
ing:  much  after  the  manner  of  our  falts,  and  vinegar- 
cruets. 

Hence  Agricola,  in  his  treatife  of  Roman  meafurcs, 
takes  the  name  to  have  been  formed  from  acetum,  vine¬ 
gar  ;  as  fuppofing  it  principally  deftined  to  ferve  vine¬ 
gar  in,  r 


Acetabulum  alfo  denotes  a  Roman  measure,  ufed  both 
for  liquid  and  dry  things,  chiefly  in  medicine. 

The  acetabulum  contained  a  cyathus ,  and  a  half,  as  is 
proved  by  Agricola,  from  two  verfes  of  Fannius  who, 
fpeaking  of  the  cyathus ,  fays,  it  weighs  ten  drachms  ; 
and  the  oxybapbus ,  or  acetabulum >  fifteen,  or  about  one 
eighth  of  a  pint. 

Bis  quinque  hunc  faciunt  drachma,  ft  appendere  tentes : 

Oxybapbus  fiet,fi  quinque  addantur  ad  illas. 

Binet,  in  his  Treatife  of  Weights  and  Meafures,  prefixed 
to  his  tranflation  of  Pliny,  makes  the  acetabulum  of  oil 
weigh  two  ounces  and  two  fcruples  ;  the  acetabulum  of 
wine,  two  ounces,  two  drachms,  a  grain,  and  a  third  of 
a  grain  ;  and  the  acetabulum  of  honey,  three  ounces,  three 
drachms,  a  fcruple,  and  two  ftliqua. 

Acetabulum,  in  Anatomy,  is  ufed  for  a  deep  cavity,  in 
certain  bones,  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  large 
heads  of  other  bones,  in  order  to  their  articulation.  See 
Tabi  Anati  (Ojleol.j  fig.  12.  lit .  b.  Thug  the  cavity  of 
the  ifehium,  or  huckle-bone,  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  thigh-bone,  is  called  acetabulum ,  and  fometime  cotyle , 
or  cotyloides. 

The  acetabulum  is  lined,  and  capped  round  with  a  carti¬ 
lage,  whole  circular  margin  is  called  fupercilium.  In  its 
bottom  lies  a  large  mucilaginous  gland. 

Acetabulum  is  alfo  ufed,  by  Anatomiffs,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  Cotyledon. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a  glandular  fubftance,  found  in  the  pla¬ 
centa  of  fome  animals. 

Acetabulum,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fea- 
plants,  compofed  of  leaves  formed  in  the  fhape  of  a  bafon  , 
and  making  a  fort  of  inverted  cone. 

ACEEARIA.  See  Sallet. 

ACETARY  is  ufed  for  an  inner  part  in  the  ftru&ure  of 
certain  fruits  ;  thus  called  from  the  fournefs  of  its  tafte. 
The  acetary  of  a  pear  is  a  globular  part,  lying  within  the 
calculary  or  choak,  and  lurrounding  the  core.  It  is  of 
the  fame  fubltance  with  the  parenchyma  or  pulp,  only 
that  the  bladders  of  which  it  con  fills  are  fmalier,  and 
rounder  than  thofe  of  the  parenchyma  :  from  whence 
however  it  feems  to  be  derived.  Whence  it  is  fometimes 
alfo  called,  the  inner  parenchyma. 

The  quince  alfo  has  an  acetary,  refembling,  though  lefs 
than,  that  of  a  pear. 

AChilHCATiON  is  ufed  by  fome  Chemijls  to  denote  the 
adtion  or  operation  whereby  vinegar  is  made. 

Acetif  cation  is  a  branch  or  fpecies  of  fermentation,  arifing 
by  expofing  vinous  liquors  in  open  veffels,  and  a  warm 
place,  which  turns  them  acid. 

Acetif  cation  chiefly  differs  from  the  fermentation  where¬ 
by  wine  is  made,  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  affefted  by  a 
gentler  heat,  fufficient  only  to  raife,  and  rarify  the  ful- 
phureous  parts  ;  whereas,  in  acetif  cation,  there  is  what  is 
fufficient  to  raife  and  rarify  rhe  faline  parts  ;  which  is 
the  precife  point  wherein  acetif  cation  confifts. 

ACETOSA,  in  Botany.  See  Sorrel. 

ACET  OSELLA,  in  Botany.  See  IVoocl  Sorrel. 

ACETOUS  acid,  is  the  fame  as  vinegar. 

Acetous  fermentation,  is  that  fermentation  by  which  vi¬ 
negar  is  produced.  ,  ' 

Acetous  ather,  is  an  .ether  made  by  means  of  vinegar. 

ACE  1 UM,  in  Medicine,  See.  the  fame  with  vinegar;  the 
properties,  ufes,  and  preparations  whereof,  fee  under  the 
article  Vinegar. 

The  word  is  pure  Latin  ,  formed  of  accre,  to  be  /harp. 
There  are  feveral  medicines  in  the  ffiops,  whereof  this 
liquor  is  the  bafts  ;  as, 

Acetum  dijlillatum ,  diftilled  vinegar,  chiefly  ufed  in  pre¬ 
parations  for  diffolution  and  precipitation. 

Aceti,  fpiritus,  fpirit  of  vinegar;  made  by  drenching  cop¬ 
per  filings  with  diftilled  vinegar,  then  evaporating  it  till 
the  fumes  of  the  vinegar  cannot  be  fmelt ;  the  fatu-ation 
and  evaporation  to  be  again  repeated,  till  the  menftruum 
be  fadated  ;  which  being  then  diftilled,  the  fpirit  comes 
over.  Its  qualities  and  ufes  are  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  diftilled  vinegar,  only  it  is  more  powerful. 

Acetum  rofatum ,  vinegar  of  rofes  ;  this  is  made  of  rofe- 
buds  infufed  in  vinegar  forty  or  fifty  days  ;  the  rofes  are 
then  prefled  out,  and  the  vinegar  preferved.  It  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  way  of  embrocation  on  the  head  and  temples,  in 
the  head-ach. 

After  the  like  manner  are  made  occttwi  fcimbucinuni)  vin<?- 
gar  of  elder;  acetum  ant  ho  fat  urn,  vinegar  of  rofemary- 
iiowers  ;  acetum  fcilliticum,  vinegar  of  fquills,  &c. 

The  German  difpenfarories  abound  with  medicated  vine¬ 
gars  ;  chiefly  aimed  againft:  peftilential  difeafes  ;  but  they 
are  not  ufed  among  us.  Our  difpenfatories  indeed  retain 
fome  of  them,  as  the  acetum  theriacale  Norimbergenfe  ; 
but  it  is  never  preferibed. 

Acetum  afcalizatum,  is  made  of  diftilled  vinegar  ;  witli- 
the  addition  of  fome  alkaline,  or  volatile  fait. 

Acetu  m  pbilofopborum,  a  four  kind  of  liquor  ;  made  by  dif¬ 
fering  a  little  butter  of  antimony  in  a  great  deal  of  water. 
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Acetum  Efur'tens,  in  Chemijhy ,  a  diftilled  vinegar,  rec¬ 
tified  with  the  help  of  verdigrife.  It  is  made  by  dif- 
folving  the  common  verdigrife  in  fine  diftilled  vinegar, 
then  evaporating  the  l’olution,  and  recovering  the  verdi¬ 
grife  again  in  form  of  cryftals;  and  from  this,  by  a  pro- 

.  per  degree  of  fire,  diftilling  with  a  retort  an  acid  fpirit, 
which  is  the  richeft  acid  that  can  by  any  art  be  prepared 
from  vinegar.  Boerhaave’s  Chem.  p.  138. 

Acetum  Portabile.  Ses  Vinegar, 

ACHAC,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  ifiands,  to  a  bird  common  there.  It  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  common  hen  ;  its  belly,  bread,  and  neck,  are 
of  a  pale  brown,  and  its  back  of  a  dully  reddifh  colour  ; 
its  wings  are  extremely  beautiful,  being  principally  of  a 
greenilii  blue  colour  ;  the  tail  is  white,  fhort,  and  con¬ 
tinually  in  motion  ;  the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  beak  is 
thick  and  flrong,  and  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  obtufe 
figure  ;  the  legs  are  reddifh,  and  the  claws  black  :  when 
it  makes  any  noife,  it  feems  to  utter  the  word  phi ,  phi, 
very  often  repeated.  It  lives  principally  about  the  culti¬ 
vated  parts  of  the  ifiands,  and  feeds  on  rice,  and  other 
vegetables,  being  properly  of  the  partridge  kind. 

ACHALALACTLI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  bird,  defcribed  by  Nieyemberg,  and  remarkable  for 
a  chain  or  ring  of  filvery  whitenefs  round  its  neck.  It  is 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  its  beak  is  {harp,  and  three  fin¬ 
ger’s  breadth  long,  and  its  head  is  ornamented  with  a 
very  long  creft,  of  a  bluifh  black  colour.  The  belly  and 
under  fide  of  the  wings  are  white,  find  the  back  and 
outfide  of  the  wings  are  of  the  colour  of  the  creft,  of  a 
bluifh  black,  and  variegated  with  white  fpots  ;  the  tail 
is  partly  black  and  partly  blue.  It  is  common  about  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Mexico,  and  feeds  on  fmall  filh.  Ray. 

ACHAMELLA,  in  Botany.  See  Acmella. 

ACHANDES,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 

the  REMORA. 

ACHANE,  an  ancient  Perfian  corn  meafure,  con¬ 

taining  45  Attic  medimni. 

ACHAOVA,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  an  herb  much  celebrated  in  many  diftempers ; 
but  we  are  not  affured  at  prefent,  what  is  the  plant  that 
it  truly  belongs  to.  Some  have  efteemed  it,  what  is 
called  in  Egypt  uchove,  an  herb  nearly  refembling  cha¬ 
momile,  but  lower,  and  with  broader  leaves,  approach¬ 
ing  to  thofe  of  feverfew,  and  of  a  faint,  but  not  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

Avicenna  feems  however  to  have  meant  a  different  plant 
by  this  name,  and  probably  the  herb  we  call  marum. 
Profper.  Alp. 

ACIIAPvlSTON,  from  a,  without ,  and  value ;  un¬ 

der  this  name  Galen  defcribes  fome  compofitions  of  lin¬ 
gular  efficacy,  which  cured  fo  quickly,  that  they  were 
undervalued  ;  as  the  Greek  name  implies. 

ACHAT,  in  our  Law  French,  fignifies  a  contradft,  or  bar¬ 
gain  ;  efpecially  in  the  way  of  purcbafe. 

Purveyors  were  by  a£t  of  parliament  36  Edw.  III.  ordain¬ 
ed  to  be  thenceforth  called  achators. 

ACHATES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  done  properly  called 
AGAT,  lapis  jafpis.  &c.  . 

ACHE,  or  Ach,  a  painful  ailment  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Aches  may  be  either  fcorbutic,  or  rheumatic,  owing  to 
violent  pains  or  the  like.  See  He  A  vs-Ach,  &c. 

Ache,  in  fome  old  authors,  a  name  given  to  the  plant  called 
apium  palujlre,  or  paludaptitni  ;  in  Englifh  small  age. 

ACHEMENIS,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Pliny;  fuppofed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  the  property  of  exciting  terror. 

ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  ftar  of  the 
firft  magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftel- 
lation  Eridanus,  but  invifible  in  our  latitude. 

ACHER.SET,  a  meafure  of  corn,  conje&ured  to  be  the 
fame  with  our  quarter  or  eight  bufhels.  The  monks  of 
Peterborough  had  an  allowance  weekly  of  twelve  acher- 
fotes  de  frumento,  and  eight  acherfotes  de  hrafio ,  and  fix  de 
gradi,  and  elc ven  acherfotes  de  fabis,  See.  Spelman. 

ACHETA,  in  Natural  Hi  (lory,  a  name  by  which  the  an¬ 
cients  called  the  large  fpecies  of  cicada,  the  nymphs  of 
which  they  ufed  to  eat,  and  efteemed  an  excellent  food  : 
the  fmallcr  kind,  which  feems  to  have  been  our  middling 
foit  (for  we  have  three  kinds)  they  called  tetti- 

GONIA.  .  _ 

ACHIA,  a  kind  of  cane  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  is  pickled  there  while  green,  with  ftrong  vinegar  and 
pepper,  together  with  fome  other  fpice  and  ingredients. 

ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  fignifying  all  forts  of  fruits 
and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice.  The  Dutch 
import  from  Batstvia  all  iorts  of  achtar.  The  name  is 
applied  to  whatever  the  achiar  is  made  of;  as  bamboe 
achiar ,  &c. 

ACEIIzENUS,  or  AcHJEiNus,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  word 
ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  a  flag  or  deer,  in  the  fe- 
cond  year’s  age.  In  the  firft  it  was  called  nebrus,  in  the 
third  dicrotus ,  and  alwavs  after  that  cerajles . 
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ACHICOLUM,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fornix,  tholus,  dr  fit- 
datonum  of  the  ancient  baths ;  which  was  a  hot  room 
where  they  ufed  to  fweat.  It  is  alfo  called  anhitholus. 

ACHILLEA,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  to  the  gum,  which  we  at  this  time  know  by 
that  of  fanguts  draconis ,  or  dragon’s-blood. 

.The  ancient  Greeks  called  this  cinnabari ;  and  the  ufe  cf 
that  word  ior  the  mineral  which  we  now  rail  cinnabar, 
was  only  becaufe  of  its  being  of  the  fame  fine  red  colour 
wuh  this  gum.  Avicenna  treating  of  the  achillea  fays, 
it  is  otherwife  called  Janguis  draconis,  and  defeubes  it  as  a 
red  gum,  univerfally  known  in  his  time. 

Achillea,  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of  Botany ,  a  genus  of 
the  fyngenefta  polygamia  fuperfiua  clafs  of  plants,  the  com¬ 
mon  calyx  of  which  is  ovated,  and  imbricated  with  oval, 
acute,  connivent  fquamae  ;  the  compound  flower  is  radi¬ 
ated  ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  are  numerous  and  tu- 
bulous ;  the  female  florets  are  ligulated  ;  and  the  proper 
hermaphrodite  ones  funnel-ftiaped ;  there  is  no  pericar- 
pium,  and  the  feed  is  fingle,  oval,  and  naked.  There 
are  twenty-one  fpecies.  See  Yarrow. 

Achillea  Lutea.  See  Ageratum. 

Achillea  Montana.  SeejAcoBEA. 

The  ancient  Botanijls  gave  the  name  achiltea  to  a  plant 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  our  millefolium,  from 
Achilles,  who  having  been  the  difciple  of  Chiron,  firft 
brought  it  into  ufe  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Achillea  Gallica ,  a  name  given  to  mountain  rag-wort,  or 
corn  marygcld. 

ACHILLEIS,  or  Achilleid,  a  celebrated  poem  of  Sta¬ 
tius,  of  the  epic  kind,  wherein  he  propofed  to  deliver 
the  whole  life  and  aftions  of  Achilles. 

It  only  takes  in  his  infancy,  the  poet  being  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  death- 

It  is  a  point  controverted  among  the  critics,  whether  the 
whole  life  of  a  hero,  e.  g.  of  Achilles,  be  a  proper 
fubjeft  of  an  epic  poem? 

ACHILLES,  a  name  which  the  fchools  give  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  argument  alledged  by  each  fett  of  philofophers  in 
behalf  of  their  fyftem. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  this  is  his  Achilles  ;  that  is,  his 
mafter-proof :  alluding  to  the  ftrength  and  importance  of 
Achilles  among  the  Greeks. 

Zeno’s  argument  againft  motion,  is  peculiarly  termed 
Achilles. —  That  philofopher  made  a  comparifon  between 
the  fwiftnefs  of  Achilles,  and  the  flownefs  of  a  tortoife : 
arguing,  that,  if  the  tortoife  were  one  mile  before  Achil¬ 
les,  and  the  motion  of  Achilles  100  times  fwifter  than  that 
of  the  tortoife,  yet  he  would  never  overtake  it.  But  this 
fophifm  is  eafily  folved,  by  exprefting  the  whole  relative 
diftance  ran  by  the  tortoife  before  Achilles  overtook  him, 
by  the  following  feries,  +  &c.  the 

fum  of  which  is  9I7  of  a  mile  ;  and  the  diftance  run  by 
Achilles  is  one  mile  more  ;  fo  that  when  Achilles  had 
run  1  fg  of  a  mile,  he  would  have  overtaken  the  tortoife. 

Aci-iilles,  Tendon  of,  chorda  Achillis,  is  a  large  tendon, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  foot. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fatal  wound,  whereby  Achilles 
is  faid  to  have  been  {lain,  was  given  there. 

ACHIOTE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  uraca,  or  arnotto ,  called  orleata,  and  ore  liana,  by 
other  writers.  See  next  Art. 

ACHIOTTE,  a  red  drug  from  America,  ufed  in  dying, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate. 

The  word  is  Brafilian,  where  it  properly  fignifies  the  tree 
from  whence  this  matter  is  procured.  Ray  writes  it  achiotex 
Achiotte  is  the  fame  with  what  the  French  frequently  call 
roucou,  and  the  Dutch  orleane.  It  has  been  commonly 
efteemed  a  kind  of  argilla,  or  earth  ;  but  later  obfervers 
find  it  a  flower,  or  feed  of  a  tree,  which  grows  chiefly  in 
very  hoc  countries,  as  Yucatan  or  Campeche,  and  Gua- 
timala.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  plum-tree,  only  more 
tufted  its  branches  being  longer  than  the  trunk.  The 
fruit  is  enclofed  in  a  rind  like  a  chefnut,  except  that  it  is 
of  an  oval  figure.  It  begins  to  open  crofs-ways  from 
the  middle  to  the  top,  and  fubdivides  into  four  parts  ; 
having,  in  the  middle,  a  beautiful  carnation  coloured 
flower.  The  tree  has  no  leaves ;  but  inftead  thereof 
{hoots  out  filaments  like  thofe  of  faffron,  only  bigger  and 
longer.  Between  thefe  grow  little  foft  vermilion- co¬ 
loured  grains,  about  the  fize  of  pepper-corns  ;  which 
the  Indians,  feparating  from  the  filament,  bake  in  cakes 
of  about  half  a  pound  each  ;  in  which  form  the  drug  is 
brought  into  Europe. 

The  poor  people  uk  achiotte  inftead  of  faffiron  ;  it  is  ufed 
as  marygolds  are,  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  cbeefe,  in 
Gloucefterfliire,  and  others  mix  as  an  ingredient  in 
chocolate,  during  the  grinding  of  the  cocoa,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  drams  to  a  pound,  to  give  it  a  reddilh  colour, 
&c.  though  this  practice  was  formerly  more  frequent 
than  at  prefent ;  the  opinion  of  its  being  an  earth,  which 
K  even 
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even  Mr.  Ray  fell  into,  having diferedited  its  ufe.  Some 
alfo  ufe  it  to  dye  wax  of  a  vermilion  colour.  Phyficians 
'  hold  it  a  good  cordial,  and  a  prefervative  againft  retention 
of  urine.  It  is  made,  as  we  make  starch. 

According  to  Savary,  to  procure  the  aebiotte ,  they  fliake 
out  the  grains  in  an  earthen  veffel,  foak  and  then  walh 
them  in  feveral  repeated  warm  waters,  till  they  have  dif- 
charged  all  their  vermilion  colour;  after  which  letting 
the  water  hand  to  fettle,  the  fecula  at  the  bottom  are 
taken  and  formed  into  little  cakes  and  balls  ;  which,  when 
pure,  and  not  adulterated  either  with  red  earth,  or  fine 
brick-duft,  are  highly  valued.  Some  alfo  ule  fire  to  boil 
the  aebiotte,  and  give  it  a  farther  confidence. 
ACPIIROPCETOS,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writers  to 
certain  miraculous  pictures  of  Chrift  and  the  Virgin, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  picture  of  Clirid, 
prefer ved  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  ; 
laid  to  have  been  began  by  St.  Luke,  but  finifhed  by  the 
rninidry  of  angels. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  a,  without, 
hand,  and  oroizco,  to  make .  Du-Cange. 

ACHLIS.  See  Machlis. 

ACHLYS,  in  Medicine ,  a  darknefs  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
arifing  from  a  fmall  cicatricula  on  the  pupil,  occafioned  by 
a  fuperficial  nicer  on  the  cornea. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  fignifies  a  kind  of  cloud. 
In  a  metaphorical  feme,  achlys  alfo  denotes  a  diforder  of  the 
womb  :  anfwering  to  what  Latin  writers  call  fujfufio  uteri. 
Achlys,  in  Mythology ,  is  applied  by  fome  Greek  authors 
to  the  fird  Being,  who  exifled  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  chaos,  and  of  the  gods. 

ACHNE  has  various  fignifications  :  fometim.es  it  denotes 
lint,  at  other  times  chaff,  or  froth  of  the  fea.  Hippo- 
•  crates  ufes  it  to  denote  a  white  mucilage,  obfervable  in 
the  eyes  of  patients  who  have  fevers  ;  and  alfo  a  white 
mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up  from  the  lungs. 
ACHOR,  in  Medicine ,  the  third  fpecies  cr  degree  of  a 
tinea,  or  feald-head. 

Achor  is  a  fort  of  fmall  running  ulcer  on  the  face  and 
head,  chiefly  of  children  while  they  fuck  ;  by  which  the 
fkin  is  broke  into  a  number  of  little  holes,  out  of  which 
ifllies  a  vifeid  humour,  like  ichor,  whence  its  name. 

Jchor  differs  from  the  favus  and  tinea  only  in  tire  de¬ 
gree  of  virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the  perfora¬ 
tions  are  large,  and  the  tinea ,  when  they  are  like  thofe 
which  are  made  by  moths  in  cloth. 

Writers  of  medical  oblervations  afford  divers  anomalous 
indances  of  achores,  viz.  fome  are  found  even  in  aged 
people  ;  others  on  the  feet ;  others  refembling  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe  ;  others  which  difappeared  upon  cutting  the 
hair,  and  returned  on  its  growing  anew  ;  others  followed 
by  a  thicknefs  of  hearing  ;  others  by  panics ;  and  others 
by  a  gutla  ferena.  Their  drying  up  has  fometimes  been 
■  followed  by  a  fever,  their  repulfion  inwards  by  an  epilepfy. 
Achor,  in  Mythology,  the  god  of  flies  ;  to  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrcne  facrificed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  deliverance  from  thefe  inle&s,  and  the  dif- 
orders  occafioned  by  them. 

ACHRAvS,  in  Botany.  SeeSAPOTA- 
ACHROMATIC,  in  Optics  ;  a  term,  fays  M.  Des  Landes, 
fird  introduced  into  his ajlronsmy,  to  denote  telescopes 
of  a  new  invention,  contrived  to  remedy  aberrations  in 
colours.  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  privitive  a ,  and 
Xpeopi.a.,  colour.  See  Aberration  and  Telescope. 
ACHRONICAL,  in  JJi>onorny.  See  Acronychal. 
ACHTELING,  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  in  Germany. 
Thiity-two  achtelings  make  a  heemer ;  four  fciltans ,  or 
Jciltins  make  an  achteling. 

ACHTENDEELING,  or  Achteling,  a  meafure  for 
grain,  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Holland. 

ACHY,  a  fpecies  of  cassia  that  grows  in  Arabia. 
ACHYRANTHES,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  pentan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs  :  its  characters  are,  that  the  calyx 
is  five-leaved,  it  has  no  corolla,  the  digma  is  bifid, 
and  the  feeds  fingle.  There  are  ten  fpecies. 
ACHYRON1A,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Van  Royen, 
to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  called  by 
Linnaeus  aspalathus. 

ACHYRQPHORUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  pf  a  genus  of 
.  plants  of  the  fame  characters  with  the  Hypoch^ris. 
ACIA,  a  term  in  the  Roman  Surgery,  concerning  the 
meaning  of  which  phyficians,  and  commentators,  are 
much  divided.  Cellus,  fpeaking  ol  the  healing  of  wounds, 
either  by  future,  or  the  fibula,  lays,  each  is  bed  effected 
by  means  of  a  foft  acia ,  not  too  much  twifted,  that  it 
may  fit  the  eafier  on  the  body. 

Boxhornius  will  have  the  acia  to  be  the  acus  of  the  fibula, 
or  that  part  which  is  pinched.  In  which  view  acia  mollis 
only  imported,  that  it  was  not  fet  fo  as  to  pinch  too  much. 
AC1COCA,  an  herb  that  grows  in  Peru,  and  is  fometimes 
ufed  indead  of  the  herb  Paraguay ,  of  which  it  is  faid  to 
»  have  all  the  properties. 
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ACICULAE,  in  Batural  Htjlory,  fmall  fpikes,  or  prickles, 
in  form  of  needles,  with  which  nature  has  armed  feveral 
creatures.  See  Tab.  of  Fifties,  Ny  2.  Tab.  of  icftaceous 
and  crujlaceous  Animals ,  N°  13.  Tab.  II.  of  Quadrupeds, 
NQ  19. 

ACIDS  derive  their  name  from  the  word  acere,  to  be  fkarp  ; 
which  expjefl'es  one  quality  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  viz.  their  four  tade.  They  form  one  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  dalles,  into  which  limple  falts  are  divided,  and  are 
the  mod  fimple  of  all  faline  fubdances.  If  they  were 
feparated  from  water,  to  which  they  have  a  drong  affi¬ 
nity,  and  from  all  other  fubdances  not  neceffary  to  their 
faline  effence,  they  would  appear  under  a  concrete  or 
folid  form  ;  but  the  contact  of  the  air,  which  is  loaded 
with  watery  vapours,  is  fuflicient  to  diffolve  them,  and 
therefore  they  are  always  in  a  fluid  date.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  acid  in 
acid  liquors.  Homberg  made  feveral  experiments  to  this 
purpofe,  by  combining  acid  liquors  with  fait  of  tartar,  fo 
as  to  form  neutral  falts  ;  imagining  that  the  weight  gain¬ 
ed  by  this  alkali  from  its  union  with  acids,  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  weight  of  the  fait  of  tartar  and  the  neu¬ 
tral  fait  produced,  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  real  acid 
contained  in  the  quantity  of  acid  liquor  employed.  But 
as  he  did  not  conlider  that  the  air  expelled  from  fait  of 
tartar,  during  its  combination  with  acids ,  makes  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  weight  of  that  alkali,  the  infer¬ 
ences  from  his  experiments  are  not  juft  ;  and  the  real 
quantity  of  acid  contained  in  an  acid  liquor,  is  fo  much 
more  than  the  quantity  inferred  by  him,  as  the  whole 
weight  of  the  fixable  air  difengaged  from  the  fait  of  tartar. 
■Acid  falts  are  all  found  to  be  volatile  ;  by  which  they  are 
diflinguilhed  from  the  red,  which  are  either  fixed,  or 
have  an  urinous,  indead  of  an  acid  tade. 

Some  chemical  philofophers  have  even  made  it  very 
probable,  that  it  is  the  acid,  which  is  the  faline  part,  or 
principle,  in  all  falts.  They  conlider  it  as  a  fubtle,  pe¬ 
netrating  fubdance,  diffufed  through  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  ;  which,  according  to  the  different  matters  it 
happens  to  be  united  with,  produces  different  kinds  of 
bodies.  Of  this  fentiment  is  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  1  In  de- 
‘  compounding  fulphur,  fays  that  author,  we  get  an  acid 

*  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with  oil  of  fulphur  per  campa- 
‘  nam  ;  which  fame  acid,  abounding  in  the  bowels  of  the 

*  earth,  unites  fometimes  with  earth,  and  thus  makes 

*  alum  ;  fometimes  with  earth  and  bitumen,  and  thus 
‘  compounds  fulphur.’  In  reality,  all  our  native  falts, 
though  without  any  mixture  from  art,  are  yet  found  to 
be  real  mixtures  ;  and  their  compofition  and  decompofi- 
tion  are  eafily  made. 

Acids  poffefs  feveral  common  properties,  befides  the  fharp- 
nefs  or  fournefs  of  their  tade.  They  are  readily  united 
with  water  ;  and  from  this  union,  a  new  compound  fluid 
is  formed,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  differs  from  the  mean 
gravity  of  its  component  parts.  They  may  he  likewife 
combined  with  fpirits  of  wine,  and  form  a  very  volatile 
fubdance,  which  chemid?  have  denominated  aether. 
They  may  be  alfo  combined  with  abforbent  earths,  with 
alkaline  falts,  with  metallic  fubdances,  with  phlogifton, 
and  with  oils;  and  in  the  procefs  of  uniting  with  them, 
difcharge  all  or  part  of  the  fixable  air  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  The  combination  with  alkaline  fubdances  occa- 
fions  a  violent  efiervefcence,  and  produces  neutral  falts. 
They  diffolve  the  aflies  of  vegetables,  and  the  folid  parts 
of  animals.  All  folutions,  the  metallic  ones  excepted, 
dedroy  the  acrimony  of  the  diffolving  acid,  and  the  men- 
druum  lofes  its  diffolving  power. 

Acids  likewife,  for  the  mod  part,  agree  in  changing  into 
red  the  blue  colours  of  vegetable  juices,  and  in  height¬ 
ening  the  colour  of  thofe  that  are  red.  But  this  pro¬ 
perty  is  not  common  to  all  acids  ;  for  the  volatile  fulphu- 
reous  acid  dedroys  thefe  colours.  Nor  is  it  peculiar  to 
acids ;  for  alum,  a  neutral  fait,  produces  the  fame  effect:. 
Acids  refid  fermentation  ;  they  are  not  fo  eafily  frozen 
as.  water,  and  they  generate  cold,  when  poured  upon  ice. 
M.  Homberg  explains  the  a&ions  of  acids  on  alkalies,  and 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  little  bubbles,  and  the 
heat  produced  thereby  in  the  following  manner.  The 
matter  of  light,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  chemical 
principle,  fulphur,  and  to  poffefs  the  whole  extent  of  the 
univerfe,  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  motion  by  the  continual 
impulfes  which  the  fun,  and  fixed  dars  give  it  ;  but  this 
motion,  happening  on  fome  occafions  to  be  flackened, 
may  be  retrieved  again,  and  augmented  by  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  flame,  which  this  author  fuppofes  to  he  the 
only  matter  capable  of  giving  motion  to  light.  Light 
cannot  proceed  in  its  motions,  without  continually  di ik¬ 
ing  againfl  the  folid  bodies,  and  palling  through  all  the 
porous  ones  which  it  meets  with. 

Suppofe,  now,  acids  to  be  little,  folid,  pointed  bodies, 
fwimming  at  liberty  in  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  kept  in 
continual  moticn  by  ihe  repeated  impulfes  of  the  matter 
of  light  ;  and  alkalies  to  be  fpongious  bodies,  whofe 

pores 
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jjores  have  formerly  been  filled  with  the  points  of  acids, 
and  which  ftill  retain  the  dents  or  impreflions  thereof, 
and  are  ready  to  receive  the  like  points  again:  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  if  fome  of  thefe  porous  alkalies  float  in 
the  fame  liquor  wherein  the  folid  acids  float,  thefe  latter, 
being  impelled  by  the  matter  of  light,  will  enter  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  former ;  and  that  they  will  do  it  the  more 
readily,  if  the  motion  of  the  impelling  light  has  been  ac¬ 
celerated  by  external  heat.  • 

The  introduction  of  acids  into  the  pores  of  alkalies  is,  to 
all  appearance,  effeCted  with  great  velocity  and  friCtion; 
inafmuch  as  it  produces  fo  confiderable  a  degree  of  heat  ; 
and  as  the  pores  of  the  alkalies  were  before  filled  with 
an  aerial  matter,  which  is  now  expelled  by  the  points 
of  the  acids,  that  air  is  put  in  motion,  and  produces  the 
bubbles  which  are  fo  much  the  more  fenfible,  as  the 
heat  accompanying  the  aClion  is  the  greater.  Homberg’s 
Efl'ai  du  Sel  principe. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  the  effects  of  acids,  by  the 
great  principle  of  attraction.  See  Affinity. 
yicids  differ  confiderably  from  each  other  with  regard  to 
their  ftrength,  their  folvent  power,  and  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  them  by  the  bodies  on  which  they  aft. 
yicids  feern,  from  their  univerfality,  to  be  of  the  greateft 
ufe  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  world.  The  air,  earth,  and 
fea,  abound  with  them.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  air  is 
moil  replete  with  acid ,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north  and  eaft,  and  when  the  weather  is  ferene;  a  faCt 
which,  according  to  Hoffman,  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
lervations  of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  nitre  works : 
from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  aerial  acid  is  in- 
flrumental  to  the  production  of  cold  in  the  air.  The 
analogy  between  acids  and  cold ,  and  between  alkalies  and 
heat,  is  very  remarkable.  Heat  and  alkalies  promote  the 
putrefaction  of  dead  bodies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  deflroy 
the  cohefion  of  their  parts  :  on  the  contrary,  ncids  and 
cold  prefer ve  them  from  putrefaction,  by  preferving  the 
cohefion  of  their  component  parts. 

Acids  are  diftributed  into  three  general  clafles,  according 
to  the  fubltances  from  which  they  are  extracted  ;  viz. 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  acids.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Stahl,  and  of  other  eminent  chemifts,  that  there 
is  but  one  primitive  acid  ;  and  that  all  the  other  acids 
are  only  different  modifications  or  combinations  of  it. 

Acid,  Aerial,  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Bergman  of  Upfal  to 
fixed  air,  becaufe  he  found  that  this  fpecies  of  air  had  an 
acid  quality,  by  its  changing  the  blue  juice  of  tournefole 
into  red ;  and  the  fa£t  was  farther  verified  by  Mr.  Hey, 
and  Mr.  Bewley  ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  proved,  by  a 
feries  of  experiment',  that  fixed  air  does  not  owe  its  aci¬ 
dity  entirely  to  the  nature  of  the  fubltances  from  which 
it  is  extracted,  as  fig.  Landriani,  and  fome  foreign  philo- 
fophers,  imagine  ;  but  that  it  is  an  original  acid  fii  generis , 
expelled  from  the  fubfiances  with  which  it  is  combined 
by  the  force  of  fire,  or  by  the  power  of  a  fupericr  acid  ; 
but  Dr.  Prieftley  rather  apprehends,  that  it  is  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  nitrous  acid.  See  Air ,  fixed. 

Acid  of  Amber  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Monro  to  be  an  acid  fui 
generis,  and  extracted  from  fait  of  amber.  Phil.  Tranf, 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  i.  N°  49. 

Acids,  Animal ,  are  thole  which  have  been  lately  difeovered 
in  certain  animal  fubfiances  ;  as  butter,  fat,  blood,  ants, 
and  flies. 

M.  Homberg  firft  afeertained  the  exiftence  of  a  latent 
animal  acid ,  and  he  has  propofed  two  ways  of  procuring 
it.  One  way  is,  by  concentrating  the  phlegm  which 
arifes  firft  in  the  common  diflillation  of  animal  fubfiances 
for  their  volatile  fait  and  oil.  The  refiduum  of  this 
phlegmatic  liquor,  when  it  has  been  rediftilled  with  a 
gentle  heat,  till  only  a  fmall  portion  is  left,  will  yield 
an  acid;  which  he  has  fometimes  concentrated  fo  far, 
that  it  feemed  to  be  as  ftrong  as  common  vinegar. 

The  other  method  of  collecting  this  acid  is,  by  mixing 
earthy  matters  with  the  animal  fubjeCt  at  firft,  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  diflillation  after  all  the  alcaline  fait  and  oil  have 
arifen.  The  acid  is  at  length  forced  out  by  the  great  ve¬ 
hemence  of  fire.  Whether  this  acid  be  any  other  than 
part  of  the  vegetable  acid  derived  from  plants  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  food  and  nutrition,  or  of  the  acid  of  the 
marine  fait  which  animal  fubfiances  poffefs,  muft  be  de¬ 
termined  by  future  experiments  and  obfervations.  But 
it  is  certain  that  they  differ  in  the  fame  circumftances  as 
the  vegetable  acids  do  from  mineral  acids. 

Dr.  Hooke  has  long  fince  obferved,  that  infeCts  which 
are  furnifhed  with  flings,  as  bees,  wafps,  and  hornets, 
dii'charge,  when  irritated,  an  acid  juice  ;  but  none  yield 
fo  large  a  quantity  as  ants.  Ants  in  their  chryjalis ,  or 
maggot  flatc,  have  no  acid',  but  if  a  flick  be  thruft  into 
an  ant  hill,  they  will  difeharge  a  fluid,  which  has  an 
acidt afteand  fmell ;  and  which  will  make  the  blue  flowers 
of  fuccory,  borrage,  &c.  red.  And  this  acid  obtained, 
either  by  diflillation,  or  by  throwing  the  living  animals 
into  water,  till  it  is  fufficientiy  impregnated  with  it,  will, 
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with  lead,  make  a  peculiar  fort  of  faccharum  fit  urn, 
which  on  diflillation  will  give ‘back  the  acid  in  its  own 
form  again.  M.  Margraaf  has  demonftrated,  by  fome 
late  experiments,  that  it  bears  no  analogy  either  to  the 
marine  or  vitriolic  acid  ;  becaufe  it  does  not  precipitate 
filver,  lead,  or  mercury,  from  the  nitrous  acid,  nor  quick¬ 
lime  from  the  marine.  He  concludes  upon  the  whole, 
that  this  acid  much  refembles  that  of  vinegar,  though  ill 
fome  refpeCts  it  is  different. 

Acids,  Concrete ,  are  faline  folid  fubfiances,  which  have 
the  properties  of  acids ;  fuch  are  cryflals  of  tartar,  efl'en- 
tial  fidts  of  vegetables,  the  volatile  acid  fait  of  amber,  and 
of  fome  other  bitumens,  and  the  flowers  of  benjamin. 

Acid,  Vluor,  is  a  new  mineral  acid,  fo  called  from  the 
name  which  the  chemifts  have  given  to  the  fubftance 
from  which  it  is  extracted.  This  fubftance  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  Derbyfbire  [par.  The  acid  is  ex¬ 
pelled  from  it  by  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  as  it  was  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Scheelc,  a  Swede,  it  is  often  diftinguifhed  bv  the 
name  of  the  Swedifh  acid.  Mr.  Scheele  fuppofed,  that 
acid  and  water  were  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  foflil 
from  which  it  was  produced.  Mr.  Boulanger  appre¬ 
hends,  that  this  new  acid  is  only  the  acid  of  fait  com¬ 
bined  with  an  earthy  fubftance.  But  Dr.  Prieftley,  in 
the  refult  of  his  experiments,  has  proved,  that  the 
fiuor  acid  is  the  acid  of  vitriol,  charged  with  fo  much 
phlogifton  as  is  neceffary  to  its  taking  the  form  of  air, 
and  alfo  with  much  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  fpar. 
Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  different  kinds  of  Air, 
vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

Acids  Fluor  fometimes  denote  thofe  acids ,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  ‘n  a  fluid  ftate  ;  fuch  are  the  volatile,  vitriolic,  ni¬ 
trous,  marine  acids,  and  thofe  which  are  obtained  by 
diflillation  from  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances. 

Acid,  Marine,  is  one  of  three  mineral  acids ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  generally  obtained  from  fea  fait;  though  ii 
may  be  likewife  extra&ed  from  fill  gem,  or  foffile  falts, 
and  from  the  fait  of  faline  fountains  and  pits.  This  acid 
is  ftronger  than  any  of  thofe  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom  ;  but  weaker  than  the  vitriolic  or  the  nitrous. 
It  is  never  found  pure,  but  always  combined  with  an 
alkali,  fo  as  to  form  a  neutral  fait.  As  it  is  more  volatile 
than  the  other  mineral  acids,  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  com¬ 
bined  with  phlogifton,  though  many  fa£ls  fufficientiy  as¬ 
certain  the  practicability  of  fuch  a  combination.  This 
fpecies  of  acid  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts  to  be  an  off- 
fpring  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  confift  of  this  acid 
combined  with  an  inflammable  and  a  mercurial  princi¬ 
ple.  Becker  aferibes  its  peculiar  properties  to  a  princi¬ 
ple,  which  he  calls  mercurial  earth  ;  but  Stahl  rejeCls 
this  part  of  his  theory ;  and  expreffes  a  wifti,  that  the 
exiftence  of  the  mercurial  earth  could  be  as  well  afeer¬ 
tained  as  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton. 

The  marine  acid  eafily  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ; 
it  aCls  with  great  difficulty  on  tin,  and  fcarcely  aCts  at 
all  in  its  liquid  ftate  on  filver,  mercury,  lead,  or  regulus  of 
antimony.  It  difl'olves  gold  by  the  help  of  the°  nitrous 
acid ;  and  by  a  modern  difeovery,  gold  and  platina  are 
rendered  foluble  in  this  menftruum,  either  by  previous 
folution  in  aqua  regia  and  precipitation  from  that  men¬ 
ftruum,  by  means  of  an  alkali,  or  by  a  previous  calcina¬ 
tion  with  tin  and  other  imperfect  metals. 

Some  of  the  mod  remarkable  phenomena  attending  the 
combination  of  marine  acid  with  metallic  fubftances,  are 
the  following  :  it  diffolves  thefe  fubftances  with  lefs  heat 
and  effervefcence,  and  with  fewer  vapours  than  nitrous 
acid  does.  It  forms  with  all  the  metals,  which  it  dif¬ 
folves,  excepting  iron  and  copper,  falts  capable  of 
cryftallization.  The  metals  with  which  it  contrails 
the  ftrongeft  union,  are  thofe  to  which  it  unites  with 
the  greateft  difficulty.  Marine  acid  volatilizes  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  metals  with  which  it  is  united  ; 
and  fotms  with  thofe  metallic  fubftances  to  which  it 
moft  firmly  adheres,  fuch  as  mercury,  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  filver,  and  lead,  metallic  falts,  much  more  corro- 
five  than  thofe  formed  by  the  vitriolic  or  nitrous  acid. 
Homberg  indeed  found,  that  marine  acid  of  itfelf  corrodes 
glafs  more  than  any  other  acid. 

This  acid  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  fubftance  fufficientiy  powerful  to  difengage  it  from 
the  native  fixed  alkali,  which  is  the  bafis  of  common  fait. 
Vitriolic  acid  is  the  moft  proper  for  this  purpofe. 

Acids,  Mineral ,  are  one  of  the  general  claffes  into  which 
acids  are  diftributed.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
mineral  fubftances  from  which  they  are  procured  ;  and 
they  are  fubdivided  into  the  marine,  nitrous,  and  vitri¬ 
olic  acids.  With  refpeot  to  their  general  chara£ter, 
they  are  more  fimple,  lefs  volatile,  more  fufeeptibie  of 
concentration,  and  ftronger  than  the  acids  obtained  from 
animals  or  vegetables. 

Acid,  Nitrous,  is  the  moft  limited,  and  the  leaft  frequent 
in  the  earth,  of  all  the  mineral  acids.  It  is  feldom  met 
with  in  any  combination,  but  in  the  ijeutral  fait,  from 
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which  it  derives  Its  name.  The  concentraied  nitrous  acid 
is  weaker  and  much  more  volatile  than  the  vitriolic.  In 
this  date  it  ftrongly  attra£ls  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and 
when  mixed  with  water,  occalions  a  great  heat  and  ebul¬ 
lition.  M.  Beaume  obferves,  that  while  they  are  mixing, 
the  liquor  affumes  a  blue  or  deep  green  colour,  though 
the  vapours  at  the  fame  time  retain  their  original  yellowifh 
red.  It  fulminates,  when  ignited,  on  the  contact  of 
any  inflammable  matter;  and  burfts  into  flame,  when 
mixed  with  diftilled  and  exprefled  oils.  It  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  red  flame-colour,  emits  vapours  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  and  pofleffes  a  peculiar  tafte  and  fmell.  The  ni¬ 
trous  acid  contains  phlogilton,  and  yet  takes  it  with  avi¬ 
dity  from  mod  other  fubftances.  By  means  of  this  pro¬ 
perty,  the  fubftances  into  which  it  enters,  burn  without 
the  affiftance  of  common  air. 

This  acid  is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  mendruums  in 
chemidry  ;  not  that  it  is  dronger  than  either  the  vitriolic 
or  marine ;  but  on  account  of  the  facility,  quicknefs,  and 
activity,  with  which  it  diflolves  mod  fubftances.  It  cor¬ 
rodes  and  diflolves  all  metallic  bodies,  except  gold  and 
platina;  and  Dr.  Brandt  has  found,  that  by  particular 
management  it  can  difiolve  gold.  But  its  a&ion  is  mod 
vehement  on  thofe  metals  which  contain  mod  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  as  zinc  and  iron.  This  acid  combined 
with  fixed  vegetable  alkali  forms  nitre  ;  with  marine  or 
foflll  alkali,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait,  which  (hoots  into  cu¬ 
bical  crydals,  hence  called  nitrurn  cubicum  ;  with  volatile 
alkali,  it  produces  the  nitrous  fal  ammoniacum.  Nitrous 
acid  eafily  diflolves  all  calcareous  and  abforbent  earths.  It 
is  eafily  combined  with  oils,  and  with  fpirits  of  wine. 
This  acid ,  which  is  fometimes  called  fpirit  of  nitre,  may 
be  procured  by  mixing  two  parts  of  dry  and  powdered  clay 
with  one  part  of  nitre,  and  diddling  the  compofition  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  gradual  heat.  Clay  is 
very  proper  for  decompofing  nitre,  becaufe  it  contains 
a  vitriolic  acid.  Martial  vitriol  is  ufed  for  producing 
fnroaking  fpirit  of  nitre;  and  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  made 
ufe  of  in  diddling  Glauber’s  fnroaking  fpirit  of  nitre 

Acid,  Phofphoric.  See  Phosphorus. 

Acid,  Vague ,  a  general  term  ufed  by  fome  chemids  for 
the  vitriolic  acid. 

This  mixing  with  foflll  oil,  petroleum ,  oleum  terra ,  or  the 
like,  conftitutes  the  various  forts  of  native  foflil  tranfpa- 
reut  fulphurs  ;  uniting  with  femi-metals,  it  forms  cin¬ 
nabar,  antimony  and  other  foflils,  both  folid  and  fluid; 
uniting  with  metals,  it  forms  divers  kinds  of  vitriols ; 
with  calcareous  earths,  different  alums  ;  and  laflly  with 
pyrites,  which  is  the  matrix  of  vitriol,  calcined  in  a  wood 
fire,  it  produces  common  fulphur.  See  Acids. 

Acids,  Vegetable ,  are  thofe  which  are  procured  from  vege¬ 
table  fubftances.  Such  are  the  juices  of  four  fruit,  four 
wine,  or  vinegar;  crydals  of  tartar;  all  the  effential 
acid,  concrete  (alts,  procured  by  crydallizaticn  from  the 
exprefled  juices  of  plan  s  ;  and  ladly,  all  the  acids  obtained 
from  vegetable  fubdances  in  analyfing  them  by  didiilation. 
They  differ  from  mineral  acids  in  being  lefs  Ample,  lefs 
fixed,  lefs  fufceptible  of  concentration,  and  weaker. 

Acid,  Vitriolic ,  is  the  third  fpecies  of  the  mineral  adds-, 
and  was  formerly  obtained  from  martial  vitriol.  This 
acid  is  copioufly  diffufed  through  the  earth,  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  atmofphere,  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  acids.  Tt  abounds  mod 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  combined  with  various  other 
bodies.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  when  it  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated,  is  moie  than  double  that  of  water.  M.  Hellot 
obtained  fome,  concentrated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be¬ 
come  folid  and  crydalline.  This  acid  being  likewife  more 
fixed  than  water,  admits  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat. 

It  very  freely  imbibes  moifture,  and  acquires  hereby  a 
very  confiderable  increafe  of  weight.  It  diflolves  the  aflies 
of  vegetable  and  calcareous  earths  ;  and  when  combined 
with  the  latter  forms  a  matter  called  felenites,  refembling 
fait  in  its  appearance,  but  differing  from  it  in  taffe  and 
folubility.  It  may  be  likewife  combined  with  alkalies, 
both  vegetable,  fixed,  and  foffile.  This  acid  alfo  ads  upon 
all  metallic  fubdances  by  means  of  their  phlogidon,  and 
diflolves  them  with  a  moderate  effervefcence  and  heat  ; 
and.  by  difeharging  part  of  the  inflammable  principle, 
calcines  them  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  nature, 
and  the  manner  of  making  the  folution.  This  acid,  when 
ftrongly  concentrated,  will  aft  powerfully  on  oils;  and 
being  diftilled  together  with  fpirits  of  wine,  yields  aiher. 
The  vitriolic  acid  is  more  Ample  and  powerful  than  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids,  feparates  them  from  the  alkalies 
to  which  they  are  united,  and  fubditutes  itfelf  in  their 
place.  This  acid  may  be  procured  by  collecting  the  va¬ 
pour  of  burning  fulphur,  confined  by  means  of  a  glafs 
bell,  and  received  into  the  vapour  of  water. 

Acids,  Volatile,  are  thofe  which  are  more  volatile  than  other 
acids:  fuch  is  the  volatile  vitriolic,  or  fulphureous  acid, 
which  is  only  the  common  vitriolic  acid  combined  with 
phlogidon.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  farther  informa¬ 


tion  concctning  the  fubjeCt  of  acids  in  general,  and  the 
feveral  clafles  and  fpecies  of  them  above  enumerated, 
may  confult  Neumann’s  Works,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Lewis’ 
and  Macquer’s  Dictionary  of  Chemidry,  Engl.  Tranfl.  ’ 
Acids,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  denotes  fuch  medicines' as 
are  poflefled  of  an  acid  quality  :  as  vinegar,  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  See. 

Acids  and  alkalies  have  been  confidered'by  fome  chemids 
as  the  two  athletes  of  nature,  the  great  indruments  where¬ 
by  all  things  were  effected  ;  and  the  caufes  not  only  of 
natural,  but  preternatural  difeafes  and  cures.  This  hy- 
pothefis  we  chiefly  owe  to  Tachenius,  a  German  che- 
mid,  and  a  follower  of  Helmont’s  fydem,  who  publiflied 
two  books  to  (hew,  that  all  natural  things  are  compofed 
°f  olkali  and  acid.  The  acid,  which  was  generated  in  the 
air  from  the  fun,  and  contained  in  it  the  hidden  feeds 
of  all  things,  aflbeiated  the  alkali  to  itfelf;  and  from 
hence,  as  a  paflive  fubjeCl,  arofe  the  cjje,  or  forms  of 
thmgs.  He  was  followed  by  Swalve,  and  his  dodrine 
has  been  fince  defended  by  others,  but  combated  and 
refuted  by  Bohnius,  Boyle,  Bertrand,  Pitcairn,  Hoff¬ 
man,  &c. 

Some  have  pretended  to  corred  and  improve  this  hypo- 
thefis  of  acid  and  ahahy  by  making  ccid  and  vifeid  the 
caufes  of  all  difeafes,  and  fluid  alkali  the  mftrument  of 
all  cures.  Ad.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  16S9. 

In  reality,  though  the  teims  acid  and  alkali  be  new,  no¬ 
tions. much  refembling  thofe  already  recited  may  be  met 
with  in  ancient  writers,  who  frequently  aferibe  the  origin 
of  many  difeafes  to  unnatural,  lour,  and  corrofive  juices 
in  the  body.  J 

Acids,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  not  only  difturb  the  body  while 
they  continue  acid,  but  in  many  cafes  create  diflempers, 
whereof  they  (hould  feem  the  remedies. 

Elelmont  afferts,  that  no  acid  can  be  lodged  naturally  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  ftomach  ;  that  if  it  ex¬ 
tend  farther,  it  becomes  unnatural,  infeds  the  fweet  and 
balfamic  juices,  and  proves  the  caufe  of  rnoft  difeafes. 

To  corred  the  redundancy  of  acids  in  the  ftomach,  all 
alkalious,  or  urinary  falts,  both  fixed,  as  of  wormwood, 
centaury,  carduus  ;  and  volatile,  as  fpirit  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  fpirit  and  fait  of  hartftiorn,  feurvy-grafs,  See.  are 
recommended.  Under  corredions  alfo  come  all  fixed, 
earthy,  or  metalline  concretes,  which  abforb  the  acid,  as 
iron,  faccharum  faturni,  antimony,  and  all  oils  and  fat 
thing's,  which  obtund  and  inofculate  the  parts  of  acids. 
as  fpirits  of  wine,  oil  of  cloves,  &c. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  acids  are  much  difputed  by 
many  phyficians.  Some  ailedge  that  they  are  hurtful  in 
coughs,  and  moft  of  them,  the  juice  of  lemons  excepted, 
in  difeafes  of  the  breaft..  A  large  dofe  of  fuch  as  are 
veiy  concentrated,  taken  internally,  would  prove  a  very 
corrofive  poifon.  However,  acids,  properly  adminiftered, 
are  excellent  cooling  and  aperitive  medicines,  fit  to 
quench  third,  and  to  leflen  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  • 
thefe  being  powerful  antifcptics ,  are  efteemed  good  in  all 
putrid. and  malignant  difeafes;  nor  aie  they  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  in  inflammatory  and  feverilh  cafes.  However 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  adminifter  them  in 
luch  large  quantities  as  to  corrode  the  bowels,  or  to  co¬ 
agulate  the  blood.  Acids  are  alfo  commended  in  the 
plague,  and  as Jlyptics.  Thus  vinegar  not  only  ferves  to 
(top  haemorrhages,  but  being  fprinkled  upon  a  red-hot 
tile,  or  iron,  correfts  the  putrefa&ion  of  the  air. 
ACIDITY,  Aciditas,  the  quality  which  conftitutes  or 
denominates  a  body  acid ;  or  that  fenfation  of  (harpnefs 
and  lournefs  which  acids  excite  upon  the  tafte. 
ACIDULM-;  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  wa- 
ters,  diftinguiffied  by  a  latent  acidity  in  their  nature. 
When  they  are  accompanied  with  heat,  they  are  called 
actdules ;  but  if  heat  be  added  to  their  brifle  fpirit,  thev 
are  denominated  therma.  1 

Aarhus  are  native  waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of 
fome  acid  mineral,  as  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  or  fait  ;  and 
as  Dr.  Seip  of  Pyrmont  fir  ft  difeovered,  in  1736,  and 
Dr.  Brownrigg  of  Whitehaven  farther  evinced,  with  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  their  fpirit,  or  mephitis,  to  which  they  owe  their 
brifle  fparkling  quality.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p. 
659  ;  and  Phil.  Tranf.  vol  Iv.  p.  236,  See.  For  Dr. 
Pneftley’s.method  of  making  artificial  waters  of  this  kind* 
fee  the  article  Pyrmont. 

The  phyficians  alfo  frequently  include  chalybeat  and  alu¬ 
minous,  or  ferruginous,  waters,  under  the  clafs  of  act¬ 
dules. 

Their  virtues  depend,  in  general,  on  the  principles  and 
ingredients  in  their  compofition.  A  general  analyfis  of 
mineral  waters  may  be  made,  either  by  evaporation, 
which  will  difeoverboth  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  water,  and  by  fubfequent  trials,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  it ;  or  by  diftillation,  whence  it  may  be 
known,  whether  the  water  contains  any  volatile  matter, 
faline  or  bituminous  ;  or  again,  by  the  mixture  of  certain 
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liquors.  The  molt  common  for  this  purpofe  are  the  in- 
fufion  of  galls,  fyrup  of  violets,  ol.  tart,  per  deltq.  tin  ft. 
argenti.  fat.  alk.  vol.  tin  ft.  fit  Ip.  vol.foap  and  aqua  fortis. 

But  for  a  minute  and  more  accurate  inveltigation,  the 
materials  are  more  numerous,  and  the  apparatus  more 
confiderable.  The  operator  fhould  be  provided  with 
fcales  and  weights,  an  hydroftatic  balance,  different  forts 
of  glaffes  and  cements,  a  thermometer,  a  hand-pump, 
microfcopes,  crucibles,  See. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  infufion  of  galls  will  difeover 
whether  the  water  be  impregnated  with  iron.  If  it  con¬ 
tains  a  coarfe  oker,  the  colour  {truck  by  the  galls  is  very 
dark ;  the  finer  iron  produces  an  inky  purple  ;  but  the 
finefl,  fuch  as  the  Pyrmont  water  contains,  gives  an 
azure  blue.  A  dram  of  fyrup  of  violets ,  mixed  with  a 
fmall  wine-glafs  of  the  mineral  water,  will  produce  a 
green  colour,  if  there  be  any  alkaline  fait,  or  alum,  in 
it;  though  Dr.  Rutty  fays,  that  if  the  fpirit  be  new, 
alum  will  turn  it  red.  T  his  green  colour  is  alfo  obferved, 
when  a  folution  of  iron  is  met  with ;  with  an  acid,  the 
fyrup  produces  a  red. 

Ol.  tart,  per  deliq.  dropped  into  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
water  to  be  examined,  difeovers  earthy  matter,  by  preci¬ 
pitating  it  in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud  t  if  a  whitifh 
cloud  rifes  to  the  top,  and  the  water  be  clear  under¬ 
neath,  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is  very  little.  This 
oil  precipitates  the  contents  of  all  hard  waters.  If  h 
meets  with  a  folution  of  mercurial  particles,  it  difeovers 
them  by  producing  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  it  ferments 

with  acids.  ,  . 

Tinft.  argenti ,  if  made  with  pure  aqua  fortis ,  is  the  molt 
delicate  addition  for  difeovering  fea  fait  in  water,  which 
it  joins  with,  and  falls  in  a  milky  cloud. 

Sal  alk.  vol.  precipitates  the  contents  of  hard  water,  and 
difeovers  mercury,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  liquor  whitifh,  and  coagulating  part  of  it.  It 
difeovers  copper,  by  producing  a  blue  colour. 

Tinft.  fulpb.  vol.  difeovers  lead  in  water,  by  turning  it 
into  a  dufky  brown  colour.  Soap  readily,  determines 
whether  the  water  be  hard  or  foft,  by  difiblving  in  it;  if 
hard,  th cfoap  curdles;  but  if  foft,.  forms  with  it  an  ho- 
mogeneous  mixture,  and  with  a  little  agitation  a  fioth 
is  raifed.  Aqua  fortis  turns  the  water  into  a  green  colour, 
if  it  contains  a  folution  of  copper.  After  all,  Dr.  Lewis 
obferves,  that  he  can  recollect  but  two  inftances,  in 
which  fimple  mixture  affords  any  degree  of  certainty  ; 
blue  colour  from  copper  and  volatile  alkali,  and  the 
bluifh  or  purple  from  iron,  and  fome  aftringents.  See 
Hoffman  de  Acidulis,  &c.  Shaw’s  Improvements  on 
Mineral  Waters,  in  his  Chemical  Works,  and  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Works,  with  Dr.  Lewis’s  Additions,  p.  252 
ACIDULATED,  any  thing  wherein  acid  juices  have  been 
put,  in  order  to  give  it  a  coolnefs,  and  brifknefs. 
ACIDULOUS  denotes  a  thing  that  is  flightly  acid ;  it  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  word  fub-acid. 

ACIDUM,  atherium,  aluminofum,  caiholieum,  primigentumt 
f- ulpbureum ,  are  all  different  names  for  spir  it  of  vitriol. 
Acidum  Pingue,  a  name  firft  given  by  M.  Meyer,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  M.  Crans,  and  fome  other  German 
chemifls,  to  a  certain  cauftic  acid,  which  magnefia,  lime- 
flone,  or  any  calcareous  earth,  meets  with  in  the  fire, 
and  a’ttrafts,  lofing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  water  ;  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  neutralijed , 
rendered  cauftic  and  uncryftallizable,  and  deprived  of  the 
property  of  efl'ervefeing  with  acids.  M.  Meyer  fuppofes, 
that  this  fubftance  nearly  approaches,  to  that  of  fire  and 
of  light ;  that  by  the  aid  of  this  acid  lime  unites  with. oil, 
diffotves  fulphur,  &c.  that  it  enters  very  abundantly  into 
the  compofition  of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  that  it  is  this 
which  efcapes  from  charcoal  when  burning,  which  in- 
creafes  the  weight  of  metallic  calces,  and.  in  general  an- 
fwers  the  various  purpofes  in  nature,  which  the  Englifh 
philofophers,  Hales,  Black,  Macbride,  Prieitley,  and, 
others,  have  aferibed  to  fixed  air.  See  Aik,  fixed. 

This  new  doctrine  was  attacked, 
defended,  in  the  year  1769,  by  M.  Jacquin,  a  profeffor 
at  Vienna;  but  before  this  period  it  had  made  a  very  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  in  Germany  ;  it  was  adopted  by  many  che- 
miffs  of  reputation,  and  taught  publicly  m^their  fchools. 

In  1770,  M 


Anatomiffs  have  called  fome  glands,  of  a  fimilar  forma¬ 
tion,  acini  glanduloji. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splancb.)  fig,  4, 
lit.  bb. 

ACINIFORMIS  Tunica,  the  fame  with  the  tunica  uvea 
of  the  eye.  It  is  alfo  called  acinoja  tunica. 
ACINODENDRON,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Bur- 
man,  in  his  Thefaurus,  to  a  genus  of  plants,  afterwards 
called  mblastoma,  belonging,  in  the  Lin naean  fyftem, 
to  the  genus  thymut,  and  to  the  clafs  and  order  didynamia 
gymnofptrmia. 

AC1NOS,  ffone,  Or  wild  basil. 

ACINUS  properly  fignifies  the  grape;  See  Acini.  It  is 
alfo  the  name  of  the  staphyloma. 

ACIPENSER,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Accipenser. 

AC1TLI,  in  Ornithology,  the  common  Mexican  name  for  the 
great  crefted  diver,  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  more  ufually  called  by  authors,  the  lepus  aqueus ,  or 
water-hare.  Ray. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT-AAwy,  a  fum,  paid  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  by  tenants,  on  the  death  of  their  land¬ 
lords,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  new  lords. 

ACLIDES,  in  the  Roman  Military  Art,  a  kind  of  mlffive 
weapon,  having  a  thong  fixed  to  it,  by  which,  after 
cafting  it  out  of  the  hand,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again; 
Servius  deferibes  the  aclides  as  full  of  fpiculae,  or  emi¬ 
nences.  It  was -full  of  fpikes,  and  fo  would  do  mifehief 
both  where  it  (truck  and  in  the  withdrawing.  Each 
warrior  feems  to  have  been  furnifhed  with  two.  Volf. 
Etym.  Aquin.  Lex.  Mil.  tom.  i.  p.  14.  Pitifc.  Lex. 
Ant.  tom.  i.  p.  1 7. 

ACLOWA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  plant  common  in 
Guinea,  and  ufed  by  the  natives  to  cure  the  itch.  They 
rub  it  on  the  body,  as  we  do  our  unguents.  Pedvier 
accounts  it  a  kind  of  cohitea,  and  has  named  it  the  Guinea 
fcorpicide  cclutea,  with  leaves  like  the  gum  tragacanth 
fhrub.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ACME,  the  height  or  top  of  any  thing. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fignifies  point,  and  is  more  efpe- 
cially  ufed  to  denote  the  height;  or  utmoft  vehemence; 
of  a  diftemper. 

Accordingly  fome  infill utlcn-wriiers  divide  difeafes  into 
four  ftates,  or  periods ; 

1.  Arche ,  the  beginning,  or  firft  attack. — 2.  AnabafiSt 
the  growth. — 3.  Acme,  the  height,  — And,  4;  Paracme , 
which  is  the  declenfion  of  the  diftemper. 

ACMELLA,  in  Botany ,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  iffand. 
of  Ceylon,  of  which  there  are  three  fpecies  noted  by 
botanifts.  It  is  commended  in  nephritic  diforders,  but 
very  rarely  ufed.  It  is  alfo  called  achamella. 

ACNE  is  a  name  given  to  a  fmall  pimple,  or  hard  tubercle; 
on  the  face. 

ACNIDA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia pentaiidria  clafs, 
in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  Its  characters  are,  that  it  has 
male  and  female  flowers;  the  calyx  of  the  former  is  five¬ 
leaved,  that  of  the  latter  compofed  of  two  leaves  ;  neither 
have  any  corolla  ;  the  ftyles  are  five,  and  the  feed  is  Tingle; 
covered  by  a  fucculent  calyx.  There  is  one  fpceies. 

ACO,  a  name  given  to  a  fifh  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
called  alfo  aqjjo,  sarachus,  and  sarachinus. 
ACOEMET/E,  or  Acoemeti,  formed  of  the  privative 
and  yjoi[J.a.a,  to  lie  down,  or  fteep  in  bed,  a  name  given  to 
certain  monks  in  the  ancient  church,  who  flourifhed,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  the  Eaft;  and  who  were  thus  called  becaufe 
they  had  divine  fervice  performed,  without  interruption; 
in  their  churches. 

The  acoemeta  divided  tbemfelves  into  three  bodies,  each 
of  which  officiated  in  their  turn,  and  relieved  the  others  : 
fo  that  their  churches  were  never  filent,  night  nor  day. 
The  stylites  were  alfo  fometimes  called  acoemeta. 
There  is  a  kind  of  acoemeta  (till  fubfiftingin  the  Romifh 
church  ;  the  religious  of  the  Holy  (Sacrament  coming 
properly  enough  under  that  denomination  ;  becaufe  they 
keep  up  a  perpetual  adoration  ;  fome  or  other  of  them 
before  the  facrament,  day  and  night. 


Vol.  I.  N°  4 


w  _  _ w  praying, 

doUrine  was  attacked,  and  the  Engliffi  fyftem  ACOLCHICHf.in  Ornithology ,  the  Mexican  name  for  a  bird, 

.  _ tvt  Tannin,  a  nrnfeflhr  I  deferibed  by  Nuremberg  under  the  name  of  the  ftero- 

phgenicus  Indiarum. 

ACOL1N,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  partridge 
kind,  common  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  is  no 
larger  than  a  ftarling  ;  its  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  pale 
greenifh  colour,  and  its  toes  very  long  ;  its  beak  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  fomewhat  long  ;  its  head  fmall;  its  breaft  and. 
belly  are  white  ;  its  Tides  are  fpotted  with  brown,  and  its 
back  and  tail  of  a  dulky  yellowifh  brown  ;  its  tail  is  very 
ffiort,  and  both  that  and  the  back  have  fome  black  fpots, 
and  fome  narrow  ftreaksof  white.  It  frequents  the  fides 
of  lakes,  and  is  fuppofed  to  feed  on  flies,  worms,  and 
other  infects,  which  are  found  about  watery  places.  It 
is  a  tolerably  well  tafted  bird. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acolythi,  compounded  of  the  privative 
a,  and  xs>.*v0of,  via,  way  ;  as  ftill  perfifting  in  their  way, 
or  courfe,  in  Antiquity,  a  term  applied  to  luch  perfons  as 
were  fteady  and  immoveable  in  their  refolutions. 

L  For 


Crans,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
publiffied  a  reply  to  M.  Jacquin;  in  which  he  difeovers 
a  very  zealous  attachment  to  the  acidum  pingue  of  M. 
Meyer.  See  Lavoifiei’s  Effays  Phyfical  and  Chemical, vol.  1. 
Acidum  Vitrioli  vinofum.  See  /Ether,  and  Sfirit  /Elbe - 

rial  of  Frobenius.  r  , 

ACINACES,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  cutlals  or  icimetar,  in 

ufe  among  the  Perfians.  .  ,r  .  .  .  n 

AC1N  ARIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  marih 
whortle-berries,  or  vccinia  paluftria.  _  . 

ACINI,  in  Botany,  fmall  grains,  or  berries,  growing  in 
bunches,  after  the  manner  of  grapes;  alfo  the  (tones  or 
feeds  of  grapes.  The  berries  of  the  elder,  privet,  ivy,  Sec. 
are  of  this  kind,  and  fo  called* 


AGO  AGO 


For  this  reafon,  the  Stoics  were  called  acolythi  j  becaufe 
nothing  could  fluke  or  alter  their  refolves. 

Among  the  EccleftaJiicaL  Writers,  the  term  acolythus,  or 
acolytbiji ,  is  peculiarly  applied  to  thofe  young  people, 
who,  in  the  primitive  times,  afpired  to  the  miniltry ; 
and,  for  that  purpoie,  continually  attended  the  bifhops  : 
which  afliduity  occafioned  their  being  diftinguifhed  by 
this  appellation. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  acolythi  were  of  longer  continu¬ 
ance;  but  their  functions  were  different  from  thofe  of 
their  firil  inilitution.  They  were  fuch  as  had  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  firfl  of  the  four  ieffer  orders,  whofe  bufinefs 
was  to  light  the  tapers,  carry  the  carulleflicks,  the  in- 
cenfe-pot,  and  prepare  the  wine  and  water; 

At  Rome  there  were  three  kinds  of  acolythi  ;  viz.  palatini, 
who  waited  on  the  pope  •,  Jlutionarii ,  who  ferved  in 
churches  ;  and  regionaru,  who,  together  with  the  dea¬ 
cons,  officiated  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Acolutht,  or  acolythus,  was  alfo  a  title  in  the  Grecian 
empire  given  to  the  captain  or  commander  of  the  va- 
RANGj,  a  body  of  guards  appointed  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  emperor’s  palace. 

ACOLYTHI  A,  in  the  Greek  church,  denotes  the  office, 
or  order  of  divine  fervice. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  prayers,  ceremonies, 
hymns,  and  the  like,  whereof  theGreekfervice  iscompofed. 

ACON,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the  ancient  exercifes,  like 
the  difcus. 

Acon  gave  name  to  an  ancient  order  of  knighthood,  who 
were  afterwards  united  to  the  knights  Hofpitallers . 

ACONCROBA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  natives 
of  Guinea  to  a  plant,  growing  wild  with  them,  and  in 
great  efteera  for  its  virtues  in  the  fmalf-pox.  They  give 
an  infufion  of  it  in  wine.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
opake,  and  as  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  phillerey  ;  they  grow 
in  pairs,  and  (land  on  lliort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall 
at  each  end,  and  broad  in  the  middle;  and  the  largert  of 
them  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and 
quarter  in  breadth  in  the  middle.  They  fomewhat  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  our  bay.  They  are  of  a  dulky  colour  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  of  a  pale  green  underneath. 

ACONE,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  a  {tone  ufed  as  a  w-betftone,  and  for  feveral  other  pur- 
pofes  ;  but  moie  ufually  known  among  the  Romans  by 
the  name  coticula.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  mortar  for  the 
purpofe  of  levigation. 

ACONITE,  Myoctokon,  in  Botany,  a  plant,  famous  among 
the  ancients,  both  in  quality  of  a  toison,  and  a  remedy. 
Aconitum  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  take  its  name  from  Aconse, 
a  city  in  Bithynia,  where  it  grew  in  great  abundance  : 
though  it  is  alfo  found  in  other  places,  particularly  the 
mountains  about  Trent,  &c. 

The  flower  is  of  the  polypetalous  anomalous  kind,  con¬ 
fiding  of  five  irregular  leaves,  and  fomewhat  refembling 
a  man’s  head,  with  a  hood  or  helmet  on  it.  The  upper 
petal  feems  to  perform  the  office  of  a  hood  or  helmet ; 
the  two  lower  leaves  reprefent  that  part  of  the  helmet 
which  receives  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  two  wings  feem 
adapted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the  temples. 
Front  the  centre  of  the  flower  there  arife  two  piftils, 
fhaped  like  feet,  and  received  into  the  hollow  of  the  up¬ 
per  petal  or  hood,  as  is  alfo  the  piftil,  which  finally  be¬ 
comes  a  fruit,  compofed  of  feveral  membranaceous  va¬ 
ginae  colletTed  into  the  head,  and  ufually  containing  angu¬ 
lar  and  wrinkled  feeds. 

The  ancient  botanifls  give  the  name  aconite  to  feveral 
plants,  of  different  kinds. — One  fpecies  they  call  ly- 
coifonum ,  \wo>C[ovov,  wolf’s-bane ;  or  cynodionon,  ywvcx]ovcv, 
dog’i-bane,  from  its  effects :  of  thefe  they  had  likewife 
three  divilions  ;  as  the  napellus,  thus  called  a  napo ,  becaufe 
its  root  refembted  the  turnep-kind  :  another  called  an- 
thora,  q.  d.  anti-tbora,  good  againfl  diforders  caufed  by 
the  thora,  another  kind  of  aconite. 

Diofcorides  only  makes  two  kinds  of  aconite  ;  the  firft  the 
fame  with  the  thelyphonium ,  the  fecond  the  proper  aconite. 
In  ftridlnefs  there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  fpecies 
of  aconite ,  which  refembled  the  thelyphonium  in  its  virtue 
and  effedfts,  but  differed  from  it  in  leaf,  colour,  foil, 
root,  &c.  Mr.  Tournefort,  however,  enumerates  twenty- 
one  fpecies  of  aconite. 

The  clafs  of  aconites  is  held  extremely  cauftic  and  acri¬ 
monious,  in  virtue  whereof  they  produce  mortal  convul- 
fions,  or  inflammations,  which  end  in  mortifications. 
The  ancients  were  fo  furprifed  at  tfiefe  effedfs,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  touch  the  plants  ;  and  hence  a  thoufand 
fuperftitious  precautions,  about  the  manner  of  gathering 
them. — Their  roots  are,  however,  held  of  fervice  in  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  by  fome  ;  and,  accordingly,  make  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  fome  orvietans,  and  other  alexipharmic  com- 
pofitions. 

The  ancients  ufed  this  plant  againfl  the  fling  of  the  fcor- 
pion,  which  is  faid  to  be  deadened  by  the  touch  of  the 
aconite,  and  reflored  to  its  vigour  by  that  of  hellebore.— 


rheopbraftus  relates,  that  there  was  a  way  of  preparing 
it,  in  thofe  days,  fo  as  it  fliould  only  deflroy  at  the  end 
of  one  or  two  years. — Arrows  dipt  in  its  juice  aie  faid 
to  prove  moital,  wherever  they  wound. — The  Indians 
ufed  aconite,  coifcdted  in  cows  urine,  with  good  fuccefs 
againfl  fevers. 

Some  compare  the  poifon  of  the  aconite  to  that  of  the 
napellus.  Others  feem  to  make  it  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  of  the  salamander.  Dr.  Mead  will  have  it 
to  agree  with  the  cicuta.  It  is  the  root  alone  that  is 
hurtful;  for  its  leaves  and  fruit  are  faid  to  be  inno¬ 
cent. 

TheEnglifh  call  this  plant  wolf’s-^w,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wulfes-bane. 

AGONITI,  ctK-v/n ,  is  an  appellation  given  to  fome  of  the 
ancient  athlete,  but  difivreiltly  interpreted.  Mercu- 
rialis  underftands  it  of  thofe  who  only  anointed  their  bo¬ 
dies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fmear  themfelves  over  with 
duft,  as  was  the  ufual  practice.  Mr.  Burette  will  have  it 
to  fignify  thofe  who  conquered  ealily  without  duft,  q.  d. 
d.Trovt\Ti,  d/jcaXi t,  with  little  tr  uble. 

ACONI  TON  fignifies  not  plaflered,  and  is  a  name  given 
to  veffels  not  lined  within. 

ACONTlAS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors,  for  a  fort  of 
comet,  or  meteor,  whole  head  appears  round,  or  ob¬ 
long,  and  its  taii  very  long,  and  flender,  relembling  a 
javelin. 

it  takes  its  denomination  from  a  ferpent  thus  called,  fre¬ 
quent  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  ;  where  it  is  alfo  named  Ja- 
ettone  (from  fagitta ,  an  arrow) ,  by  reafon  of  its  flying  at 
paffengers  like  an  arrow  ;  in  order  to  which,  it  winds  it- 
fel!  up  a  tree,  to  fpring  thence  with  the  greater  violence. 
For  the  like  reafon  the  Grt-  :s  call  it  aconlias,  of  axo/jiov, 
a  dart,  or  arrow. 

It  differs  from  the  xip  las,  in  that  it  is  longer,  and 
more  like  a  dart;  and  tne  other  is  fhorter  and  broader  in 
the  middle. 

Acontlas,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  alfo  jaculum,  or  the  dart-fnake,  from  its  man¬ 
ner  of  vibrating  its  body  in  the  manner  of  a  dart.  Bel- 
lonius  found  one  of  thefe  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  which 
he  deferibes  in  this  manner:  it  is  about  three  hands- 
breadth  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger. 
Its  colour  is  a  milky  grey  on  the  back,  variegated  with 
fmall  black  fpots,  likel'o  many  eyes ;  and  on  the  belly  ic 
is  perfectly  white.  The  neck  is  wholly  black,  and  Bom 
that  two  milk-white  ftreams  run  all  the  way  along  the 
back  to  the  tail  ;  the  black  fpots  alfo  are  each  furrounded 
with  a  fmall  circle  of  white.  It  is  found  in  Egypt  and 
Lybia,  and  in  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  alfo 
called  cenchreas  and  cenchrites.  Ray. 

ACONTIUM,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  a  kind  of  Grecian  dart, 
or  javelin,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Roman  pii.um. 

ACOPA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Diofcorides,  and 
fome  other  authors,  to  the  tri folium  paiudofum ,  or 
buck-bean.  * 

Acopa,  in  Medicine,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  remedies  againfl 
the  ill  coniequences  proceeding  from  laffitude,  occafioned 
by  too  violent  labour,  exercife,  or  the  like  ;  fuch  as  ten- 
fions,  pains  in  the  bones,  &c.  They  are  alfo  proper  on 
many  other  occafions,  fome  being  of  a  warm,  others  of 
a  mollifying  nature.  The  name  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
foft  cerates  made  ufe  of  for  tumors,  & c. 

The  word  is  derived  from  *  privative,  and  xo7ro{,  ucca- 
rinefs  ■ 

ACOPIS,  the  name  of  a  fort  of  foffile  fait,  deferibed  by- 
Pliny,  and  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancients,  mixed 
with  oil,  and  heated,  to  rub  over  the  limbs  to  cure  wea- 
rinefs.  Others  fay  it  is  a  precious  ftone  like  glafs,  marked 
with  fpots  of  a  golden  colour. 

ACOPON,  or  Acopum,  fee  Acopa. 

ACOPOS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,  faid  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  anagyris  of  Diofcorides,  which  Gerard  fays 
is  the  bean-trefoil ;  it  fignifies  alfo  Laburnum. 

ACOR  fignifies  fournefs  or  acrimony. 

ACORDINA  denotes  Indian  tutty. 

ACORI,  or  blue  coral,  i n  Natural  Hijlory.  The  true 
aeon  is  very  fcarce  ;  fome,  however,  is  fifhed  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Re  to  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  Camarones.  This  coral  is  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chandize  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Camarones  : 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much  eftcemed. 
It  grows  in  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bottom.  It  is  alfo 
a  name  for  the  greater  galangal  root. 

ACORN,  in  Natural  Hijlory  and  Agriculture,  denotes  the 
fruit  of  trees  of  the  oak  kind. 

1  he  acorn,  according  to  Dr.  Grew,  is  the  nut  of  an  oak, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  befides  the  cup  it  {lands  in, 
it  has  only  a  leathern  or  parchment  cover,  inftead  of.  a 
fhell.  And  hence  it  is,  that  whereas  the  kernel  of  a  nut 
is  fweet,  that  of  an  acorn  is  of  a  very  rough  tafte  ;  the 
auftere  parts  of  the  fap,  which  in  a  nut  are  drained 
off'  into  the  fliell,  being  here  imbibed  by  the  kernel  itfelf. 

Writer* 
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Writers  on  hufbandry  give  rules  concerning  feminaries 
or  nurferies  of  acorns,  the  propagating,  fowing,  or  plant¬ 
ing  of  acorns . 

For  timber,  thofe  acorns  are  to  be  chofen  as  feed,  which 
are  mod  folid  and  heavy,  not  thofe  which  are  biggefi. 
See  Seeds. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii.  N°  n.  an.  1768.  p.  75, 
there  is  a  curious  and  important  memoir  by  John  Ellis, 
elq.  containing  a  method  of  preferving  acorns  in  bee  s 
wax,  for  a  whole  year,  in  a  date  fit  for  vegetation, 


"  »  "  ..V..-  J  -  -  -  J  " 

whereby  other  feeds  may  be  pieferved  in  like  manner  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  valuable  may  be  brought  over  from  the 
Fad  Indies,  to  plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  co¬ 
lonies. 

J  cor  ns  were  the  food  of  the  fird  ages;  but  when  com 
was  found  out,  acorns  were  rieglebled.  I  hey  are  of  little 
ufe  in  our  days,  but  to  fatten  hogs,  and  other  cattle,  and 
poultry.  Yet  among  the  Spaniards  the  acorn ,  glans 
lberica,  is  faid  to  have  long  remained  a  delicacy,  and  to 
have  been  ferved  up  in  the  nature  of  a  defert. 

In  dearths  acorns  have  been  fometimes  dried,  ground 
into  meal,  and  baked  into  bread. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Chio  held  out  a  long  fiege,  without 
other  food.  But  they  are  faid  to  breed  head  achs  and 
ventofities,  and  to  be  hard  of  digeftion.  A  decoction  of 
acorns  is  reputed  good  againfl:  dyfenteries  and  colics.  A 
peflary  of  them  is  faid  to  be  good  in  immoderate  fluxes 
of  the  menies. 

Acorn,  in  Sea- Language,  denotes  a  little  ornamental  piece 
of  wood  in  the  fhape  of  a  cone,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
fpindle  on  the  mall  head,  above  the  vane,  to  keep  it 
from  coming  ofF  the  fpindie  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the 
fliip  leans  imteh  upon  one  fide  under  fail. 

ACORUS,  a  medicinal  plant,  of  the  flag  kind;  frequently 
confounded  by  the  ancients,  and  alfo  by  the  modern  apo¬ 
thecaries,  with  the  calamus  aromatkus.  It  pertains  to 
the  clafs  of  hexandria  rnonogynia,  in  the  Lmnaean  fy Item 
They  are  diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  from  the  middle. of 
fome  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  there  arifes  a  longifh 
duller  of  an  infinity  of  little  flowers,  the  thicknefsof  the 
li;tle  finger,  and  refembling  macropiper,  or  long  pepper. 
—The  other  is  the  common  flag-flower. 

It  is  only  the  root  of  the  acorus  that  is  ufed  in  phyfic ; 
and  it  is  this  we  ufually  call  acorus. — The  calamus  aroma- 
ticus  is  broughc  from  Lithuania  and  Tartary  ;  it  is  knotty, 
reddifh  without,  and  white  within; -as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  and  half  a  foot  long.  .  _ 

It  is  fpicy  and  bitterifh  ;  and  ufed  in  cephalic  anil  flo- 
machic  compofitions. — It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  the- 
riaca  Jndromack'u  Its  principal  ufe  is  in  obftruflions 
of  the  menfes,  fpleen,  and  liver;  in  the  colic,  &c. 

Some  rank  galangal i  as  a  fpecies  of  acorus. 

Acorus  adultennus ,  or  vulgaris ,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  the 
name  of  the  root  of  the  iris  lutea  palujhis,  or  common 
yellow  water- Rag-flower . 

ACOS,  in  Medicine ,  fignifies  a  remedy. 

ACOUSMATICI,  from  amu,  to  bear,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  among  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  as  were  Hill 
under  five  years  probation. 

The  acoujmatici  aie  fometimes  alfo  called  by  Latin 
writers,  acujlici.  The  acoujmatici  flood  oppofed  to  the 
mathematici,  who  were  thofe  initiated  into  the  fecrets  of 
fcience ;  and  the  acoufmatic  philofophy,  to  the  mathe¬ 
matic.  , 

Some  have  denied  the  appellation  of  Pythagoreans  to  be 
due  to  the  acoujmatici ,  becaufe  many  of  thefe  had  their 
learning  not  immediately  from  Pythagoras,  but  from 
Hippafus,  who,  according  to  fome,  was  of  Crotana,  but 
according  to  others,  of  Metapontium. 

ACOUSTICS,  Acoustica,  the  doblrine,  or  theory  of 
hearing,  or  of  founds. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  ama,  audio ,  to  hear 
Acoujlics  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  pho¬ 
nics.  , .  . 

Acoustics,  Acoustica,  or  Acoustic  Medicines,  are  re¬ 
medies  againfl  the  imperfeblions  and  dilorders  of  the 
ear  ;  or  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

Acoust  ic  is  particularly  applied  to  injlruments  ufed  by  thofe 
who  are  of  dull  hearing,  to  fupply  that  defebl. 

Dr.  Hooke  fays,  it  is  by  no  means  impofiible  to  hear  the 
lowed  whifper  that  can  be  made,  to  the  diftance  of  a 
furlong;  and  that  he  knows  a  way  of  hearing  any  perfon 
fpeak  through  a  done-wall  three  feet  thick. 

Acoustic  Nerve.  See  Auditory  Nerves. 

Acoustic  Vejfels.  In  the  ancient  theatres  there  weie  a 
kind  of  acoujlic  veflels,  made  of  brafs,  fhaped,  as  fome 
have  faid,  in  the  bell-fafhion,  which  being  of  all  tones 
within  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  or  even  of  indruments, 
rendered  the  founds  more  audible,  fo  that  the  aclors 
could  be  heard  through  all  parts  of  the  theatres,  which 
weie  even  400  feet  in  diameter.  Vitruvius. 

Acoustic  Dud?,  is  applied  to  the  external  paflage  of  the 
ear;  called  alfo  meatus  auditorius. 
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ACQUEST,  or  Acquist,  is  underdood  in  a  legal  fenfe, 
cf  goods,  or  effe£ts,  not  defended  or  held  by  inherit¬ 
ance  ;  but  acquired  either  by  purchale,  or  donation. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb  acquerir,  from  acquii  ere, 
to  acquire,  or  get. 

The  French  laws  make  a  great  difference  between  acquejls, 
and  hereditary  effebls.  The  civil  law  allows  none.  See 
El  E  t  R . 

Acquest  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  conqued,  or  a  place 
acquired  by  the  fword. 

ACQUIE  FANDIS  P legits,  a  writ  of  judices  lying  for  a 
furety  againfl  the  creditor  that  refufes  to  acquit  him  after 
the  debt  is  paid. 

ACQLIETARE,  in  ancient  Law-Books ,  fignifies  to  dif¬ 
eharge,  or  pay  the  debts  of  a  perfon  dcceafed  ;  as  the 
heir  thofe  of  his  father,  &c. 

ACQUISITION,  the  aft  of  procuring  a  right  or  title  to  the 
enjoyment,  or  property  of  a  thing. 

Acquisition  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  an  ACQJJEsr• 
ACQUIT  PAL,  a  difeharge,  deliverance,  or  feuing  free  of 
a  perfon  from  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an  offence.  . 
Acquittal  is  of  two  kinds  :  in  law ,  and  in  fad?.— When 
two  are  appealed  and  indicledof  felony,  one  as  principal, 
the  other  as  acceffory  ;  the  principal  being  discharged, 
the  accefl'ory  is,  by  confequence,  alfo  freed  :  in  which 
cafe,  as  the  acceffory  is  acquitted  by  law,  lo  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  in  fad?. 

Acquittal  is  alfo  ufed,  where  there  is  a  lord  mesn,  and 
tenant,  and  the  tenant  holds  land  of  the  mefn,  and  the 
mefn  holds  over  the  lord  paramount:  heie,  the  mein 
ought  to  acquit  the  tenant  of  all  fervices  claimed  by  any 
other  for  the  fame  lands  ;  the  tenant  being  to  do  fervice 
to  the  mefn  only,  and  not  to  divers  lords  for  one  parcel 
of  land. 

ACQUITTANCE, ’or  Quittance,  a  releafe,  or  difeharge 
in  writing,  of  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  duty,  which 
ought  to  be  paid,  or  done. 

The  verb  acquit,  the  participle  a'quitted,  and  the  noun 
acquittal,  do  all  fignify  a  difeharge  from  an  offence  ob¬ 
jected. — In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  acquitted  by  pro¬ 
clamation. 

ACRASIA,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  m  phyfic, 

for  the  excefs  or  predominancy  of  one  quality  above  an- 
other ;  either  in  a  mixture,  or  in  the  conflitution  of  a 
human  body.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and 
other  Greek  medicinal  writers,  to  exprefs  excefs  of  any 
kind,  intemperance  and  imbecil!ity,i 
ACRAI,  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying  either  satyriasis, 
or  furor  uterinus. 

ACRAS,  or  rather  Achras,  the  wild  pear.  See  Sapota. 
ACRATISMA,  in  Antiquity,  a  breakfafl  among  the  old 
Greeks,  confifting  of  a  morfel  of  bread  (baked  in  pure 
unmixed  wine. 

ACRATOMELL  SeeMuLsuM. 

ACRATGS,  from  a.  negative,  and  Kiftwvvui,  1  mix-,  fi tri¬ 
ple,  unmixed.  This  is  very  oiten  ufed  by  Hippocrates, 
and  applied  to  excretions  of  different  lorts,  and  is  always 
of  very  bad  prefage.  Thus,  in  his  Prrenotiones,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  all  painful  diforders  of  the  pleura  and 


lungs,  the  fpittle  (hould  appear  mixed  and  yellow  ;  and 
that5  it  is  a  dangerous  fymptom  if  it  be  all  yellow,  with¬ 
out  any  mixture.  And  immediately  after  he  tells  us, 
that  if  the  fpittle  be  fo  unmixed,  as  to  appear  black,  it  i3 
a  very  bad  prefage. 

ACRE  is  ufed  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  in  regard 
to  his  revenues,  for  the  fum  of  100,000  roupees  ;  eight 
roupees  being  equal  to  about  one  pound  llerling. 

Acre,  a  quantity  of  land,  containing  four  fquare  roods, 
or  160  fquare  poles,  or  perches. 

The  word  perhaps  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  acere ,  or 
German  acker,  field,  of  the  Latin  ager.  Salmafius  de¬ 
rives  it  from  acra,  ufed  for  aceena,  a  land  meafure  among 

the  ancients,  containing  10  feet. 

By  the  cuftom  of  countries  the  perch  differs  in  quantity, 
and  of  confequence,  the  acres  of  land  :  it  is  commonly 
but  l6|  feet  ;  but  in  Staffordfhire  it  is  24  feet.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flat.  34  Hen.  VIII.  concerning  the  fow¬ 
ing  of  flax,  it  is  declared,  that  160  perches  make  an 
acre ;  and  the  ordinance  of  meafuring  land,  35  Edw.  I. 
agrees  with  this  account.  The  word  acre  formerly  meant 
any  open  ground  or  field  ;  as  Cadi  e-acre,  W  eil-acre,  See. 

and  not  a  determined  quantity  cf  land. 

Alfo  acre,  or  acre- fight,  is  an  old  fort  of  duel,  fought  by 
Angle  combatants,  Engliih  and  Scotch,  between  the  fron- 
tiers  of  their  kingdoms,  with  fword  and  lance  ;  and  this 
duelling  was  alfo  called  camp-fight,  and  the  combatants, 
champions,  from  the  open  field,  that  was  the  (lage  of 

^Acre  alfo  by  computation  is  10  fquare  chains,  of  22  yards 
each,  that  is,  484°  ffl^are  yards.  And  a  mi  e  eing 
1760  yards  fquare,  a  mile  fquare  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  640  acres.  ,  ,  , 

The  Scotch  acre  contains  four  Scotch  roods,  and  bears 
P  proportion 
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proportion  to  that  of  the  Englifh  by  flatute,  as  ioo,cpo 
to  78,694,  regard  being  had  to  the  difference  betwixt 
the  Scotch  and  Eng!ifh  foot. 

The  French  acre ,  arpent ,  contain  1^  Englifh  acre ,  or 
54,450  fquare  Englifh  feet,  whereof  the  Englifh  acre 
contains  only  43.560. — The  Strafburg  acre  is  about  halt 
an  Englifh  acre. — The  Welch  acre  contains  commonly 
two  Englifh  ones. — The  Irifh  acre  is  equal  to  one  acrey 
two  roods,  nineteen  perches  T*/T,  Englifh. 

Houghton  gives  a  table  of  the  number  of  acres  to  a  houfe  in 
each  county  of  South  Britain,  which  is  found  to  vary  in  the 
Englifh  counties,  from  3§  acresy  the  proportion  in  Mid- 
dlefex,  and  17^  in  Surry,  to  49  acres  in  Southampton. 
In  the  Welfh  counties,  from  51  acres ,  as  it  is  found  in 
Flintfhire,  to  193,  as  in  Merionethfhire.  Houghton. 
Dr.  Grew  attempts  to  afcertain  the  number  of  acres  in 
England,  which,  according  to  him,  amounts  to  46  mil¬ 
lions  and  80,000.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  330,  p.  266,  feq. 
or  Abr.  vol.  iv.  p.  450. 

Sir  William  Petty  reckons  but  28  millions  ;  others  29 
millions.  And  by  an  account  of  the  number  of  acres  in 
each  county,  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  fome  old  regi- 
fler,  the  number  of  acres  in  England  amounted  only  to 
39^  millions.  But  Dr.  Grew  (hews,  that  this  is  too  little. 
The  united  provinces  are  faid  to  contain  4,382,000  acres : 
the  province  of  Holland  but  one  million  of  acres  ;  and 
was  thought  formerly  to  contain  2,400,000  fouls.  But 
by  the  more  accurate  computations  of  Mr.  Kerffeboom, 
that  province  does  not  contain  one  million  of  fouls.  If 
England  were  as  well  peopled  in  proportion,  it  would 
contain  46  millions  of  inhabitants;  that  is,  perhaps, 
about  feven  or  eight  times  as  many  as  it  now  contains. 

By  a  flatute  of  31  Eliz.  it  is  ordained,  that  if  any  man 
ereft  a  new  cottage,  he  fhall  add  four  acres  of  land  to  it. 
See  Political  Arithmetic  and  Surveying. 

Acre-Tax,  a  tax  laid  upon  land  at  fo  much  per  acre.— In 
fome  places  this  is  called  acre-(hot. 

Impofitions  on  lands  in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raifed  by 
a  proportionable  acre-tax,  20  Car.  II.  cap.  8. — An  acre-tax 
of  2i.  6 d.  per  acre ,  for  draining  Hadenham-level.  13 
Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 

ACREME,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  law-books, 
for  ten  acres. 

ACRIBE1A,  a  term  purely  Greek,  Aj literally  de¬ 
noting  an  exquifite  or  delicate  accuracy  ;  it  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  our  language  for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  fignifi- 
cancy. 

ACRID,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  denotes  any  thing  fharp  or 
pungent  to  the  tafte. 

Ancient  Naturalijls  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  acrid  taftes  ; 
the  firft  proceeding  from  hot  and  dry,  as  that  of  pepper ; 
the  fecund  from  hot  and  moift,  as  that  of  garlic. 

Acridy  according  to  Grew,  properly  belongs  to  the  clafs 
of  compound  taftes.  It  is  not  fimply  four  or  pungent; 
there  being  bodies  not  acrid,  which  yet  are  pungent,  e.  g. 
arum  ;  nor  is  it  fimply  hot ;  for  there  are  many  hot  bo¬ 
dies  which  are  not  acrid,  as  the  roots  of  zedoary,  yar¬ 
row,  and  contrayerva. — The  charadteriftic,  therefore,  of 
acritude  confills  in  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

Acrid  bodies,  by  the  pungency  and  tenuity  of  their  parts, 
incide,  digeft,  heat,  open,  irritate,  purge,  caufe  appe¬ 
tite,  & c.  They  inflame  the  fkin,  when  chewed  produce 
faliva,  and  when  fnuffed,  fneezing. 

The  eating  of  acrid  food  with  thefe  intentions,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  called  by  the  Greeks  drimyphagia. 

Acrid  things  are  hurtful  to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  bilious  temperaments;  but  advantageous  to  pi- 
tuitous  ones. 

Acrids  may  be  divided  into  claffes,  according  as  they  yield 
their  acrimony.  1.  By  diftillation.  2.  By  infufion.  3* 
Neither  by  infufion  nor  diftillation . 

In  leucophlegmatic  habits  they  are  powerful  expedlorants, 
deobftruents,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues.  Their  vir¬ 
tue  frequently  depends  on  the  trouble  which  they  give  to 
the  ftomach. 

ACRIDOPHAGI,  in  the  ancient  Geography ,  a  nation,  or 
people,  faid  to  have  fed  on  locufts. 

The  word  is  compounded  cf  cupsc,  locufl,  and  pafa,  to  eat. 
The  Acridophagi  are  reprefented  as  a  people  of  Ethiopia, 
inhabiting  near  the  deferts.  In  the  ipring  they  made 
proviflon  of  a  large  kind  of  locufts,  which  they  faked, 
and  kept  for  their  Handing  food  all  the  year  ;  they  lived 
to  forty  years  of  age,  then  died,  as  is  laid,  of  a  fort  of 
winged  worms  generated  in  their  bodies.  See  S.  Jerom 
againft  Jovinian,  lib.  ii.  and  on  S.  John,  cap.  4.  Diodor. 
Sicul.  lib.  iii.  cap  3.  and  29.  and  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. — 
Pliny  alfo  fpeaks  of  Acridophagi  in  Parthia;  and  S.  Jerom, 
in  Libya. 

Though  the  circumftances  of  thefe  people  be  fabulous ; 
yet  may  the  Acridsphagia  be  true;  and  to  this  day  they 
are  faid  to  eat  locufts  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft.  I  his  is 
conflrmed  by  the  accounts  of  the  Danifh  million,  in 
Niebuhr’s  Defcript'on  de  l’Arabie,  p.  150,  &c.  feq.  And 


hence  St.  John  the  Baptift  is  faid  to  have  lived  cn  locufts, 
ctKptJ'Sf,  and  wild  honey,  Match,  chap.  iii.  ver.  4. 

Yet  is  the  rendering  ax.piJ'a,  by  locufts,  as  the  Englifh 
tranflators  have  done,  much  controverted.  — IGdore  of 
PeluGum,  in  his  i23depiftle,  fpeaking  of  this  food  of 
St.  John,  fays,  it  was  not  animals,  but  the  tops  of  herbs  ; 
and  even  charges  thofe  who  underftood  the  word  other- 
wife  with  ignorance ;  but  St.  Augultine,  Beda,  Ludoi- 
phus,  and  others,  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Jefuits  of  Antwerp  rejedh,  with  contempt,  the 
opinion  of  the  Ebionites,  who  for  a.K.ptS'a  put 
a  delicious  diet,  prepared  of  honey  and  oil ;  that  of  fome 
other  innovators,  who  read  a.x^fiS'sf,  or  zap/fes,  fea- 
crabs ;  and  that  of  Beza,  who  reads  ayja.J'sf,  v-ild  pears. 

ACRIFOL1UM  fignifies  any  prickly  leaved  plant. 

ACRIMONY,  that  quality  in  things  which  renders  them 
acrid  to  the  tafte. 

Acrimony  imports  much  the  fame  with  afperity ,  or  fhnrp- 
nefs  ;  and  exprefles  a  quality  in  bodies,  by  which  thev 
corrode,  deftroy,  or  diffoive  others. 

Salts  are  only  cauftic  in  virtue  of  their  acrimony.  The 
acrimony  of  the  bile  is  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  divers  dis¬ 
orders  ;  and  a  catarrh  is  believed  to  be  a  defluxion  of 
acrimonious  humour. 

The  Briflol  water  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Randolph  for 
tempering  the  bad  effetfls  of  acrimonious  blood.  This  he 
mentions  as  its  firft  and  principal  virtue.  See  his  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Briltol  Water,  8vo. 
175°. 

ACRIS  fignifies  a  locuft,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  the 
extremities  of  fra&ured  bones. 

ACRIVIOLA,  fee  Nasturtium  lndicumy  for  which  it  is 
a  name. 

ACR.QAMATIC,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  thing 
fublime,  profound,  or  abftrufe.  In  which  fenfe  it  Hands 
oppofed  to  exoteric. 

We  fay  acroamatic  philofophy,  acroamatic  theology,  an 
acroamatic  method,  acroamatic  interpretation,  &c. 

There  are  few  lefls,  or  profefiions,  that  have  not  two 
ways  of  teaching,  if  not  two  forts  of  dorftrine,  an  aero- 
amatic  for  adepts  and  proficients ;  and  an  exoteric  for  no¬ 
vices.  We  find  traces  of  this  among  the  heathen  as  well 
as  Chriftian  divines,  philofophers,  and  chemifts.  Hence 
the  ceremonies  of  initiations,  and  ablutions,  the  difeipline 
of  fecrecy  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  origin  of  fables,  acnigmas, 
parables,  fymbols,  See. 

Acroamatic  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  general 
fenfe  for  any  thing  kept  fecret,  or  remote  from  popular 
ufe.  In  which  fenfe  Reimman  gives  the  title  Bibliotheca 
Acroamaticay  to  a  defeription  of  the  MSS.  of  the  library 
of  Vienna,  abridged  from  the  vaft  commentaries  of  Lam- 
becius  and  Neffelius. 

ACROAMATICI,  a  denomination  given  the  difciples,  or 
followers  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  were  admitted  into  the 
fecrets  of  the  inner  or  acroamatic  philofophy. 

ACROATICS,  a  name  given  to  Ariftole’s  le&ures  in  the 
more  difficult  and  nice  parts  of  philofophy  ;  to  which  none 
but  his  difciples  and  intimate  friends  were  admitted, 
whereas  the  exoteric  were  public  or  open  to  all :  but  there 
are  other  differences.  The  acroatic  were  fet  apart  for  the 
higher  and  more  abftrufe  fubjetls  ;  the  exoteric  weie  em¬ 
ployed  in  rhetorical  and  civil  fpeculations.  Again,  the 
acroatics  were  more  fubtle  and  exa£f,  evidence  and  demon- 
ftration  being  here  aimed  at ;  the  exoteries  chiefly  aimed  at 
the  probable  and  plaufible.  The  former  were  the  fuhjeft 
of  the  morning  exercifes  in  the  Lyceum,  the  latter  of  the 
evenings:  add  that  the  exoterics  were  publifhed,  whereas 
the  acroatics  were  kept  fecret,  being  either  entirely  con¬ 
cealed,  or  if  they  were  publifhed,  it  was  in  fuch  obfeure 
terms,  that  few  but  his  own  difciples  would  be  the  wifer 
for  them.  Hence,  when  Alexander  complained  of  his 
preceptor  for  publifbing  his  acroaticsy  and  thus  revealin'-’- 
what  fhould  have  been  referved  to  his  difciple ;  Ariftotle 
anfwered,  that  they  were  made  public  and  no(  public, 
for  that  none  who  had  not  heard  them  explained  by  the 
author,  viva  voce ,  would  underftand  them.  Cell.  Jib.  ii. 
cap.  25.  Plut.  in  Alex.  Stanley’s  Hilt.  Phil. 

The  word  is  formed  from  anfOitoftsLi,  to  hear. 

ACROBAT1CA,  or  Acrob  aticu  M,  from  ax^of,  high,  and 
°r  1  g°->  an  ancient  engine,  whereby  people 

were  raifed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee  more  conveniently' 
about  them. 

The  acrobatica  among  the  Greeks  amounted  to  the  fame 
with  what  thev  call  Jcanfo*  ium  among  the  Latins. 

Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  office  of  this  engine.  Tur- 
nebus  and  Barbarus  take  it  to  have  been  of  the  military 
kind,  raifed  by  the  befiegers,  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
walls,  and  difeover  the  ftare  of  things  on  the  other  fide. 
Baldus  rather  fuppofes  it  a  kind  of  a  moveable  fcaffold,  or 
cradle  contrived  for  railing  painters,  plaiflerers,  and 
other  workmen,  to  the  tops  of  hordes,  trees,  &c.  Some 
fufpeft  that  it  might  have  been  ufed  for  both  purpoles. 
Vitruvius  &  Aquinas. 
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ACROCIIRISMUS,  a'poxjipiiry./N,  among  the  Ancients , 
a  kind  of  gymnaftic'  exercife,  wherein  the  two  parties 
contended  only  with  their  hands  and  fingers,  without 
elofing,  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  word  is  alio  written  acrccbhcfis ,  and  acrochiria  :  it  is 
originally  Greek,  formed  from  axpoyttp,  the  part  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  combat,  which  fome  would  needlefly 
reftrain  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ;  though  the  etymon  does 
iy>t  make  this  neceffary. 

Some  make  this  a  diftimft  exercife  from  w  re  filing,  and 
fuppofe  it  to  have  given  the  denomination  acrochirijla  to 
a  peculiar  fet  of  athletes  who  profefied  it.  Others  with 
more  probability  confider  it  as  only  a  fpecies,  or  branch 
of  wreftling;  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  properly 
only  a  prelude  to  a  wreftling  bout,  wherewith  the  athletes 
began  to  try  each  others  firength,  and  bring  their  arms 
into  play.  This  exercife  made  part  of  the  pancratium. 
Paufanias  fpeaks  of  a  famous  pancratia/} ,  named  Softrates, 
who  got  the  furriame  of  Acrochirfites ,  or  Acrochirijles ,  from 
his  having  overcome  all  his  autagonifis  at  the  acroch’nifm. 
— It  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  age  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  who  aferibes  to  it  a  virtue  of  extenuating  the  reft 
of  the  body,  and  making  the  arms  flefhy. 

ACROCHORDON,  a  painful  fpecies  of  wart,  very  pro¬ 
minent  and  pendulous,  having  a  large  head  with  a  fmall 
pedicle,  or  Safe. 

Tbefe  are  alfo  called  penftles  verruca ,  or  hanging  marts, 
and  Hand  diftinguifhed  from  fcjftles  verruca,  or  myrmecia. 
Others  deferibe  the  acrochordon ,  as  a  harder,  rougher  fort 
of  wart,  growing  under  the  cutis,  very  callous,  and  ufu- 
ally  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ficin  ;  fmall  at  bottom,  and 
bigger  upward*,  but  rarely  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  bean. 

ACROCOLIA,  ccyponuKia.,  from  ayp&j,  extreme ,  and  huMv, 
a  limb.  Thefe  are  the  extremities  of  animals,  which  are 
ufed  in  food,  as  the  feet  of  calves,  lwine,  fiieep,  oxen, 
or  lambs;  and  of  the  broths  of  which,  jellies  are  made. 
They  are  recommended  by  Hippocrates  as  a  proper  food, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  dropfy.  They  are  in  ge¬ 
nera!  recommended  as  flrengtheners  for  weak  people. 

ACROCORION,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fpring  crocufes. 

ACl\OE,  in  Botany ,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Guinea  to  a  kind  of  fhrub,  which  they  ufe  in  wine,  as 
a  reftcrative  and  analeptic.  It  is  of  the  trifoliate  kind, 
and  has  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  coralioden- 
drons,  but  is  not  prickly  ;  the  middle  or  end  leaf  Hands 
on  a'  pedicle  of  an  inch  long,  the  other  two  leaves  have 
no  pedicles  at  all.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ACROMION,  AcRomium,  in  Anatomy,  the  upper  procefs 
of  the  scapula,  or  fhoulder-blade. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aupoc,  highe/l ,  and  ay op,  Jhoul- 
der ,  q.  d.  the  extremity  of  the  flioulder. 

Some  have  thought  the  acromion  of  a  nature  different 
from  other  bones  ;  becaufe,  during  infancy,  it  appears  no 
more  than  a  cartilage,  which  oflifies  by  little  and  little, 
and  about  the  age  of  twenty  years  becomes  bard  and  firm, 
like  a  common  bone. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,  from  anpoayovop  and 
ypy.yyn,  letter ,  among  poets,  denotes  a  kind  of  poem,  or 
compofition,  wherein  each  fubfequent  verfe  commences 
with  the  letter  with  which  the  verfe  preceding  terminates. 

ACROMPHALION,  from  Mpop,  extreme ,  and  oyqnAop, 
the  navel ;  the  tip  of  the  navel. 

ACR.QN,  ay.pov,  in  Medicine ,  fignifies  that  which  is  moft 
excellent  in  its  kind. 

Acron,  in  Botany ,  among  the  Ancients ,  was  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  capitulum ,  top,  or  flower  of  plants  of  the  thiftle 
kind. 

ACR.ONYCHAL,  Acronichus,  in  AJironomy,  is  applied 
to  the  rising  of  a  ftar  or  other  point,  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  when  the  fun  fets;  or  its  setting  when  the  fun 
rifes. 

The  acronychal  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  fiars;  and  Hands  diftinguifhed  from  cos¬ 
mic  A L  and  HELIACAL. 

Among  ancient  writers,  a  ftar  was  properly  faid  to  be 
acronychal,  or  to  rife  acronychally,  which  rofe  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  fun  was  fet.  Greek  wxiters,  it  is  true, 
ufe  the  term  a.ypowyj'i.s  indifferently,  in  fpeaking  either 
of  evening  or  morning,  by  reafon  both  are  confidered  as 
d.ypcL  nns  rvy-ros,  the  extremities  of  the  night.  And  hence, 
among  them  we  find  acronychal  applied  to  the  riling  and 
fetdng  of  the  fiars,  either  in  the  morning  or  evening. 
But  the  ancients  were  more  diftin£t,  and  by  the  cty-govvx- 
nop  rather  meant  the  firft  beginning  or  approach  of  night, 
than  the  end  or  period  of  it ;  and  accordingly  among 
them,  the  ftars  which  rofe  in  the  evening,  not  thofe  in 
the  morning,  were  faid  to  rife  acronichally. 

This  word  is  fometimes  ignorantly  fpelt  achronical ,  or 
achronichial ,  from  a  miftaketi  notion  of  its  being  derived 
from  ct,  and  xp ovop,  time. 

Acronychal  is  likewife  an  appellation  more  peculiarly 
Vol.  I.  NQ  4. 


given  to  the  fiiperior  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars, 
when  they  were  come  to  the  meridian  of  midnight. 

ACRONYC1AE,  ftars  riling  in  the  twilight,  about  fun- 
fetting. 

ACPiOPATHOS  fignifies  literally  a  difeafe  at  the  top  or 
fuperior  part. 

ACROPOS I HIA,  axpo7TO?Q/n,  or  ancpoTcoQta,  from  ctypop, 
extreme ,  and  npAhu  the  prepuce,  or  (kin,  which  covers 
the  glans  of  the  penis,  denotes  the  extremity  of  the  p  e- 
puce,  that  which  is  cut  oft"  in  circumcifioi'r. 

ACROSPELOS,  a  name  given  to  the  wild-oat  grafs,  or 

BROMUS. 

ACROSPIR.E,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  See.  the  fame  with 

PLUMULE. 

ACROSPIRED,  or  Acrespired,  is  ufed  in  rcfpe£t  of 
barley;  which,  in  the  operation  of  making  malt,  is 
apt,  after  coming,  or  fprouting,  at  the  lower  or  root- 
end,  to  become  acrofpired,  i.  e.  to  fprout  alfo  at  the  up¬ 
per  or  blade-end. 

By  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  Malt-makers  are  forbid  to  wet  or 
water  their  malt  when  on  the  floor,  or  couch  ;  or  to  per¬ 
mit  it  to  acrefpire. 

ACROSTIC,  a  kind  of  poetical  compofition,  the  verfes 
whereof  are  difpofed  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  initial 
letters  make  up  fome  perfon’s  name,  title,  motto,  or  the 
like.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  axcop,  fummus, 
that  which  is  at  one  of  the  extremes  ;  and  verfus. 

There  are  alfo  acro/lics,  xvhere  the  name  or  title  is  made 
up  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  middle  words,  or  the  laft 
of  the  final  ones. — And  others  which  go  backwards; 
beginning  with  the  firft  letter  of  the  laft  verfe,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  upwards.  Some  refiners  in  this  trifling  way, 
have  even  gone  to  pent  acrostics  ;  where  the  name  is 
to  be  repeated  five  times. 

Acrostic  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  fome  authors  to 
two  ancient  epigrams  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Anthology  ; 
the  one  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  other  of  Apollo. 
Each  confifts  of  25  verfes,  the  firft  whereof  is  the  pre- 
pofition,  or  argument  of  the  whole,  and  the  other  24 
compofed  of  four  epithets,  beginning  each  with  the  fame 
letter,  and  thus  following  in  the  order  of  the  24  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet:  fo  that  the  firft  of  the  24  com¬ 
prehends  four  epithets  beginning  with  a  ;  the  fecond  as 
many,  with  3  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  to  u  ;  which  makes 
66  epithets  for  each  god. 

Among  Eccleftajlical  Writers ,  acrojlics  denote  the  ends  of 
verfes  of  pfalms,  which  the  people  fang  by  way  of  cho¬ 
rus,  or  relponfe,  to  the  precentor ,  or  leader  of  the  pfalm. 
This  was  called  finging  acro/lics,  itcrojlickia ,  which  was  a 
fpecies  of  pfalmody  ulual  in  the  ancient  church. 

Acrojlic ,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  the  fame  with  hypo- 
pfalma,  diapfalma ,  acrotelution ,  and  ephymnion,  which  are 
all  terms  of  the  fame  fignification. 

Though  an  acrojlic  properly  fignifies  the  beginning  of  a 
verfe,  yet  it  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  end  and  clofc 
of  it;  as  by  the  author  of  the  Conftitutions,  when  he 
orders  one  to  fingthe  hymns  of  David,  and  the  people  to 
fing  after  him  the  acro/lics ,  or  ends  of  the  verfes. 

It  does  not,  however,  denote  precifely  the  end  of  the  verfe, 
but  fomething  added  at  the  end  of  a  pfalm,  or  fomething 
frequently  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  a  pfalm,  anfwering 
to  our  gloria  patri. 

Some  pretend  to  find  acrojlics  in  the  Pfalms,  particularly 
in  thofe  called  abecedarian  Pfalms. 

ACROSTICHUM,  forked  fern,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of 
Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  capillary  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cryptogamia  filices  clafs,  the  character  of  which 
is,  that  the  fructifications  are  not  difpofed  in  any  regular 
manner  on  the  leaves,  as  in  moft  of  the  other  capillary 
plants  ;  but  they  arc  fo  placed  as  to  form  a  heap,  cover¬ 
ing  the  wholejunderfide  of  the  leaf:  Linnaeus  enumerates 
twenty-nine  fpecies. 

ACR.OSTOLIUM,  in  Antiquity,  an  ornament  of  the  prow, 
or  forecaftle  of  a  Hi  ip ,  chiefly  of  war;  fometimes  fliaped 
like  a  buckler,  a  helmet,  or  an  animal,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  turned  circular  or  fpiral.  The  ancients  had  di¬ 
vers  decorations  or  additional  parts  to  their  fhips,  called 
by  a  general  name  nopvyAa  ;  thofe  on  the  prow  were 
more  particularly  called  ro\o(,  of  which  the  extreme  part 
alone  was  denominated  dcroflolium. 

To  the  acrojlolia  may  be  referred  the  anfcrculus ,  mentioned 
byBayfius;  and  alfo  thofe  polifhed  fteel  pieces  refem- 
bling  a  duck’s  neck,  ufed  by  the  Venetians  at  the  heads 
of  their  gondolas. 

The  acrojlolia  were  torn  from  vanquiftied  fhips,  and  faft- 
ened  to  the  conqueror’s,  as  a  flgnal  of  victory.  We  fre¬ 
quently  find  them  reprefenled  on  the  revepfes  of  ancient 
medals.  An  acrojlolium  is  alfo  feen  in  the  famous  fculpturc 
of  the  apotheofis  of  Homer. 

ACPiOTELEUTIC,  from  axpop  and  rz\'op,  end,  among 
Eccleftajlical  Writers,  denptes  the  end  of  a  verfe  or  pfalm  ; 
or  fomething  added  thereto  to  be  fung  by  the  people. 
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In  which  fenfc  acroteleutic  amounts  to  the  fame  with  aero¬ 
lite.  bypop falma ,  diapfalma ,  epode,  Si c. 

The  zlona  patri  is  by  fome  writers  called  the  acroteleutic 
to  the  pfalms ;  becaufe  always  ufed  to  be  repeated  by  the 

people  at  the  end  of  each*  >  . 

Hence  the  word  acroteleutic  is  fometmies  alfo  uled  as  ly- 
nymous  with  doxologv.  . 

ACROTERIA,  or  Acroters,  in  ArchitePiure,  little  pe- 
deftals,  ufually  without  bales,  anciently  placed  at  the 
middle,  and  the  two  extremes,  of  pediments;  and 
ferving  alfo  to  fupport  ftatues. 

The  word  in  its  original  fignifies  the  (&xfov)  extremity 
of  any  body  ;  as  the  tip  of  a  rock.  See. 

Thofe  at  the  extremes  ought  to  be  half  the  height  of  the 
tympanum;  and  that  in  the  middle,  according  to  Vi¬ 
truvius,  Ihould  be  one  eighth  part  more. 

Acroteria  fometimes  alfo  fignify  figures,  whether  of 
(tone,  or  metal,  placed  as  ornaments,  or  crownings,  on 
the  tops  of  temples,  or  other  buildings, 

Sometimes  they  alfo  denote  thofe  fliarp  pinnacles,  or 
fpiry  battlements,  which  hand  in  ranges  about  flat  build¬ 
ings,  with  rails  and  ballulters. 

Acroteria,  among  ancient  Pbyficians ,  were  ufed  to  denote 
the  great  extremities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands, 

and  feet.  . 

The  acroteria  growing  cold  in  acute  diftempers,  is  held 
a  prognoflic  of  death  ;  as  indicating  a  decay  of  the  vital 
flame,  either  by  reafon  of  a  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
or  too  great  a  confumption  of  it  before. 

Ariflotle  alfo  ufes  acroteria ,  for  the  tips  or  extreme  parts 
of  the  fingers,  covered  by  the  nails  ;  fometimes  alfo  for 
the  eminences  of  the  bones. 

ACROTERIASM,  among  ancient  Pbyficians,  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  when  putrified, 
by  a  faw ;  i.  e.  the  amputation  of  any  extremity. 
ACROTHYMIA,  in  Surgery,  the  name  of  a  large  tumor  in 
the  flefli,  lifing  in  the  fliape  of  a  wart,  though  fometimes 
deprefled  and  flat,  called  thymus.  Hcifler.  SeeN^vus. 
ACT,  Actus,  in  Pbyftcs,  an  effeftive  exercife,  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  fome  power,  or  faculty. 

In  this  fenfe,  apt  (lands  oppofed  to  power,  potentia , 
which  is  only  the  capacity  of  aPling ,  not  the  exertion  of 

that,  capacity.  .  . 

Though  the  word  aPl,  properly  and  primarily,  be  only 
applicable  where  the  power  might  exifl  without  being 
drawn  forth  into  aPl ;  yet  the  fchoolmen  extend  it  farther  ; 
defining  it  by  the  prefence  of  any  power  or  perfection, 
even  though  it  could  not  be  abfent. 

In  which  fenfe,  God  himfelf  is  faid  to  be  a  mod  pure 
aPl ;  by  reafon  his  perfections  are  always  anu  neceflarily 
prefent.  And  thus,  form  is  called  an  aPl  ;  inafmuch  as 
the  prefence  hereof  completes  the  power  and  perfection 
of  matter.— Form,  fay  fome,  is  matter  reduced  into 
aPt.  Even  exiftence  is  termed  an  aPi becaufe,  when 
this  is  given  to  a  being,  nothing  farther  is  wanted.  I  he 
•  Greeks  fometimes  call  aPi  t/JiteX-1**  a  tern?  denoting 
an  adtual  pofleffion  of  perfection,  by  the  Latins  ufually 

rendered  perfePlihabia.  _  ... 

Metaphyficians  give  various  divifions  of  aPl ;  viz.  into/>z- 
finitc,  as  the  aPl  of  creating  ;  and  finite,  as  the  aPl  of 
moving. — Tranjient,  or  thofe  exercifed  in  other  beings, 
as  heating  ;  and  immanent,  which  remain  in  their  own 

fubjedt,  as  thinking. 

Act,  in  Logic ,  is  particularly  underftood  of  an  operation 
of  the  human  mind. 

Thus  to  difeern,  examine,  and  judge,  are  aPlsoi  the  un- 
derftanding  ;  to  affirm  and  chufe,  are  aPts  of  the  will. 
There  are  voluntary  aPts,  and  fpontaneous  ones,  which 
feem  produced  without  the  privity,  or  participation  o 
the  foul. 

in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  an  inffiPiiment,  or  other  matter  in 
writing;  of  ufe  to  declare,  or  juflify  the  truth  of  a  thing 
In  which  fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports 
certificates,  Sec.  are  called  aPts,  authentic  aPts,  folemn 
aPts,  See.  See  Deed. 

Acts  alfo  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutions  of  an 
affembly,  fenate,  council,  or  convocation  ;  taken  down 
by  clerks,  notaries,  actuaries,  or  the  like,  and  enterec 
in  a  regiflet;. 

Acts  of  the  Senate ,  aPta  fenatus ,  among  the  Romans,  were 
minutes  of  what  pafl'ed,  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate- 
houfe. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  commentarii ,  and  by  a  Greek  name 
vroy.niJ.d.'TO..  They  had  their  origin  in  the  confulffiip  o: 
Julius  Ctefar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be  kept  anc 
publiffied.  The  keeping  them  was  continued  under 
Auguftus,  but  the  publication  was  abrogated.  Afterwards 
all  writings,  relating  to  the  decrees  or  fentences  of  the 
judges,  or  what  pafl'ed  and  was  done  before  them,  or  by 
their  authority,  in  any  caufe,  werfc  all  called  by  the 
name  acta.  In  which  fenfe  we  read  of  civil  aPts,  cri¬ 
minal  aPts,  intervenient  aPts,  acta  civilia,  criminalia, 
intervenientia,  &c. 


ACT 

Acts  of  the  people,  aPla  populi ,  among  the  Romans,  were 
journals  or  regifters  of  the  daily  occurrences,  as  affem- 
blies,  trials,  executions,  buildings,  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  &c.  of  illuftrious  perfons,  and  the  like. 

Thefe  were  otherwife  called  aPta  publica,  and  u£la  diurna , 
or  Amply  a  it  a. 

The  aPta  only  differed  from  annals,  in  that  only  the  greater 
and  more  important  matters  were  in  the  latter,  and  thofe 
of  lefs  note  in  the  former.  Tacitus  Annal. 

Their  origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Csefar,  who  firft  or¬ 
dered  the  keeping  and  making  public  the  a£ls  of  the 
people;  fome  trace  them  higher,  to  Servius  Tullius,  who, 
to  difeover  the  number  of  perfons,  born  dead,  and  alive, 
ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  upon  a  birth,  fhould  put  a 
certain  piece  of  money  into  the  treafury  of  Juno  Lucina ; 
upon  a  death,  into  that  of  Venus  Libltina :  the  like  was 
alfo  to  be  done  upon  affuming  the  toga  virilis.  See.  Un¬ 
der  Marcus  Antoninus,  this  was  carried  farther;  per¬ 
fons  were  obliged  to  notify  the  births  of  their  children, 
with  their  names,  and  furnames,  the  day,  conful,  and 
whether  legitimate,  or  fpurious,  to  the  preefeCts  of  the 
terarium  Salurni,  to  be  entered  in  the  public  aPts,  Though 
before  this  time  the  biiths  of  perfons  of  quality  appear  to 
have  been  thus  regiftered.  Suetonius.  Pitifc.  Lex. 

Acts,  Public.  The  knowledge  of  public  aPts  has  been 
erected  into  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  the  diplomatic ,  of 
great  importance  to  an  hilforian,  ftatefman,  chronologer, 
and  even  critic.  The  prefervation  of  them  was  the  fir  ft 
occafion  of  ere£ling  libraries. 

The  flyle  of  aPts  is  generally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors 
are  divided  as  to  the  rules  of  judging  of  their  genuine- 
nefs,  and  even  whether  there  be  any  certain  rules  at  all  ? 
F.  Germon  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  aPts  of  for¬ 
mer  ages  to  be  fpurious.  Fontanini  afferts,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forged  aPts  now  extant  is  very  fmall.  It  is  certain 
there  were  fevere  puniffiments  inflicted  on  the  forgers 
and  falfifiers  of  aPts. 

The  chief  of  the  Engliffi  aPts,  or  public  records,  are  ptib- 
lifiied  by  Rymer,  under  the  title  of  Feeder  a,  and  conti¬ 
nued  by  Sanderfon  :  an  extrnCt  whereof  has  been  given 
in  Erench  by  Rapin,  and  tranflated  into  Engliffi,  under 
the  title  of  Apia  Regia.  Great  commendations  have  been 
given  this  work,  and  fome  exceptions  made  to  it:  as  that 
there  are  many  fpurious  oPis,  as  well  as  errors  in  it ;  fome 
have  even  charged  it  with  fa Ififi cations. 

The  public  aPts  of  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
liffi  alter  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  are  commonly  faid  to 
have  been  carried  by  them  out  of  the  country.  But  the 
tradition  is  not  fupported  by  any  fufficient  teftirnony,  and 
has  even  been  lhewn  by  M.  Bruffel  to  be  falfe. 

Acts  of  Council.  Thefe  differed  from  canons,  in  that  the 
latter  contained  only  the  refults,  or  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  agreed  on,  and  drawn  up  in  form  ;  whereas  the  aPts 
included  the  preceding  debates,  motions,  See. 

In  the  firfl  colle£lions  of  councils,  only  the  bare  canons 
were  delivered.  Afterwards  they  began  to  give  the  aPts 
as  well  as  the  canons. 

Hence  we  have  two  kinds  of  fynodical  collections :  one 
containing  all  the  aPts,  or  tranfaCHons,  relating  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  doCtrine  ;  the  other,  containing  only  the 
canons  relating  to  difeipline,  is  called  the  book  of  ca¬ 
nons. 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  particnlarly  denominated  Statutes. 
The  aPts  of  the  Pvoyal  Society  are  called  TranfaPtions ; 
thofe  of  the  Pioyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Me¬ 
moirs  i  thofe  of  the  fociecies  of  Leipfic,  &c.  (imply  aPts, 
Acta  eruditorum ,  See. 

The  cdiCts  and  declarations  of  the  council  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  called  confiftory  aPts ,  acta  confjiorii. 
Acts,  Clerk  of  the,  is  an  officer  of  the  navy.  See  Clerk. 
Acts  are  alfo  matters  of  faCl  tranfmitted  topoflerity  in  cer¬ 
tain  authentic  books,  and  memoirs. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,  &c. 

Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  which  contains  great  part  of  the  Jives  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  commencing  at  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  continued  down  to  St.  Paul’s  arrival  at  Rome, 
after  his  appeal  to  Caefar,  comprehending  in  all  abouc 
thirty  years,  St.  Luke  has  been  generally  taken  for  the 
author  of  this  book,  and  his  principal  defign  in  writipg 
it  was  to  obviate  the  falfe  acts,  and  falfe  biftories,' 
which  began  to  be  difperfed  up  and  down  the  world. 
The  exaCt  time  of  his  writing  it  is  not  known;  but  it  mufk 
have  been  at  leaft  two  years  after  St.  Paul’s  arrival  at 
Rome,  becaufe  it  informs  us  that  St.  Paul  dwelt  two 
whole  years  in  his  own  hired  houfe  ;  perhaps  he  wrote  it 
while  he  remained  with  St.  Paul,  during  the  time  of  his 
imprifonment. 

There  are  alfo  fpurious  acts  of  the  Apoftles,  compofed 
in  Hebrew  by  one  Abdias;  tranflated  into  Greek  by  his 
difciple  Eutropius ;  and  thence  into  Latin,  by  Julius 
Africanus. 

The 
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The  book  called  Ads  of  Pilate,  relating  to  Jefus,  is  a  ifalfc 
and  fuppofititious  relation  of  our  Saviour’s. trial  betore 
Pilate  ;  impioufly  framed  by  the  enemies  of  Chriftiamty  ; 
and  filled  with  the  groffell  blafphemy.— The  emperor 
Maximin,  by  a  folemn  edift,  ordered  it  to  be  fent  into 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  mjoined  the  fchool- 
mafiers  to  teach  and  explain  it  to  their  fcholars,  and  make 

them  learn  it  by  heart.  _.  r  . 

The  piece  was  written  with  fo  much  carelennefs  or  ign 
ranee,  that  our  Saviour’s  death  was  therein  referret  to 
the  4th  confulate  of  Tiberius,  that  is,  to  the  7th  of  his 
empire  ;  which  is  eleven  years  before  our  Saviour  s  pal- 
lion,  and  five  before  Pilate  was  made  governor  of  Judea. 

See  Eufebius,  lib.  ix.  cap.  4-  and  6.  Ruffin,  lib.  1.  cap. 

The  true  and  genuine  ads  of  Pilate  were  fent  by  him  to 
Tiberius,  who  reported  them  to  the  fenate;  but  they 
were  rejefted  by  that  afiembly,  becaufe  not  immediately 
addreffed  to  them:  as  is  teftified  by  rertulhan,  in  his 
Apol.  cap.  5.  and  20,  21.  Eufeb.  Hill.  lib. 11.  cap.  2. 
act,  in  the  univerfities,  a  thefis  maintained  in  public  by 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  ;  Or,  to  Ihew  the  capacity  and 

proficiency  of  a  ftudent  in  the  university. 

The  candidates  for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and  maOer  of  arts 
are  to  hold  philofophy  ads ;  thofc  for  bachelor  of  divinity 
are  to  keep  divinity  ads,  &c. 

At  Oxford,  the  time  when  the  mailers  or  doftors  com¬ 
plete  their  degrees,  is  alfo  called  the  act  ;  which  is  held 
with  great  folemnity  :  at  Cambridge  they  call  it  the  com¬ 
mencement.  .  _  ,  .  •  „ 

Act  of  faith.  Auto  da  fe,  in  the  Romiffi  church,  is  a 
folemn  day  held  by  the  inquisition,  for  .the  pumfii- 
ment  of  heretics,  and  the  ablolution  of  the  innocent  ac- 

They  ufually  contrive  the  auto  to  fall  on  fome  great  felli- 
val  •,  that  the  execution  may  pal's  with  the  more  awe  and 
regard  :  at  lead  it  is  always  on  a  Sunday.  _ 

The  auto  da  fe  may  be  called  the  lalt  aft  of  the  inquisito¬ 
rial  tragedy  j  it  is  a  kind  of  goal-delivery,  appointed  as 
oft  as  a  competent  number  of  prifoners  in  the  inquifition 
are  convifted  of  herefy  ;  either  by  their  own  voluntary, 
or  extorted  confefficn ;  or  on  the  evidence  of  certain  wit- 
nelTes  The  procefs  is  thus  :  in  the  morning,  they  a  re 
brought  into  a  great  hall,  where  they  have  certain  habits 
put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear  in  the  prbeeffion.  I  he 
proceffion  is  led  up  by  Dominican  friars,  after  which 
come  the  penitents,  fome  with  fan  benitoes,  and  fome 
without,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes;  being 
all  in  black  coats  without  fleeves,  and  bare-footed,  with 
a  wax  candle  in  their  hands.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the 
penitents  who  have  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt,  who 
over  their  black  coats  have  flames  painted,  with  their 
points  turned  downwards,  fuego  revolts.  Next  come  the 
negative,  and  relapfed,  who  are  to  be  burnt  having 
flames  on  their  habit  pointing  upwards  ;  after  thefe  com. 
fucb  as  profefs  doftrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome, 
who,  befides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  pifture 
painted  on  their  brealts,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils, 
all  open-mouthed  about  it.  Each  pnfoner  is  attended 
with  a  familiar  of  the  inquifition,  and  thofe  to  be  burnt 
have  alfo  a  Jefuit  on  each  hand,  who  are  continually 
preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prifoners  comes 
a  troop  of  familiars  on  horfe-back,  and  after  them  the 
inquifitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  on  mules; 
]aft  of  all,  the  inquifuor-general  on  a  white  horfe,  led  by 
two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat -bands. 

A  fcaffold  is  erefted  in  the  Terreiro  de  Paio,  big  enough 
for  two  or  three  thoufand  people;  at  one  end  of  which 
are  the  prifoners,  at  the  other  the  inquifitors.  After  a 
fermon  made  up  of  encomiums  of  the  inquifition,  and 
inveftives  againll  heretics,  a  pneft  afeends  a  delk  near  the 
middle  of  the  fcaffold,  and  having  taken  the  abjuration  of 
the  penitents,  recites  the  final  fentence  of  thofe  who  are 
to  be  nut  to  death  ;  and  delivers  them  to  the  fecular  arm, 
earneftly  befeeching  at  the  fame  time  the  fecular  power 
not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their  lives  in  danger. 
The  prifoners  being  thus  111  the  hands  of  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  are  prefently  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  lult 
to  the  fecular  goal,  and  from  thence  in  an  hour  or  two 
brought  before  the  civil  judge,  who,  after  alking  in  what 
religion  they  intend  to  die,  pronounces  fentence,  on  fuch 
as  elec  la  re  they  die  in  the.  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  they  (hall  be  firfl:  flrangled,  and  then  burnt 
to  allies;  on  luch  as  uie  in  any  other  faith,  that  they  be 

burnt  alive.  ,  f 

Both  are  immediately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of 

execution,  where  there  are  as  many  flakes  let  up,  as 
there  are  prifoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry 
furze  about  them.  The  flakes  of  the  profeffed,  that  is, 
fuch  as  perfift  ii }  their  herefy,  are  about  four  yards  high 
having  a  fmall  board  towards  the  top  for  the  pnfoner  to 
be  feated  on.  The  negative  and  relapfed,  being  firfl 
flrangled  and  burnt,  the  ptofeffed  mount  their  flakes  by  a 


ladder ;  and  the  Jefuits,  after  feveral  repeated  exhortations 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  chuich,  part  with  them,  telling 
them  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who  is  Handing  at 
their  e'bow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and  carry  them  with 
him  into  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this  a  great  (bout  is 
raifed,  and  the  cry  is,  let  the  dogs  beards  be  made ,  which 
is  done  by  thrufting  flaming  furze,  fattened  to  long  poles, 
againft  their  faces,  till  their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal, 
which  is  accompanied  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of 
joy.  At  laft,  fire  is  fet  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flake,  over  which  the  profeffed  are  chained  fo  high,  that 
the  top  of  the  flame  feldom  reaches  higher  than  the  feat 
they  fit  on,  fo  that  they  rather  feem  roafled  than  burnt. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  fpeftacle  ;  the  fuf- 
ferers  continually  crying  out,  while  they  are  able,  miferi- 
cordia  per  amor  di  Dios:  yet  it  is  beheld  by  all  fexes,  and 
ages,  with  tranfports  of  joy  and  fatisfaftion.  Geddes’s 
Mifc.  Trafts,  tom.  i.  p.  442.  Limb.  Hilt.  Inq.  lib.  iv. 

Acts,  in  Poetry ,  are  certain  divifions,  or  principal  parts,  in 
a  dramatic  poem,  contrived  to  give  a  refpite,  or  breathing¬ 
time,  both  to  the  aftors  and  fpeftators. 

In  the  interval,  between  the  ads ,  the  ftage  remains  empty, 
and  without  any  aftion  vifible  tdlthejfpeftators;  though  it 
is  fuppofed  all  the  while  there  is  one  pafling  out  of  fight. 

It  is  not,  however,  purely  for  the  fake  of  the  refpite,  that 
thefe  ads  are  obferved  ;  but  to  give  affairs  a  greater  degree 
of  probability,  and  render  the  intrigue  more  affefting. 
For  the  fpeftator  who  fees  the  aftion  prepared  that  is  to 
pafs  in  the  interval,  cannot  forbear  afting,  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  part  of  the  abfent  aftors  ;  by  which  means, 
he  is  the  more  agreeably  furprifed  when  a  new  ad  coming 
upon  the  ftage,  he  fees  the  effefts  of  that  aftion,  which 
before  he  could  but  guefs  at. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  authors  contrive  to  have  the 
moft  dry  and  difficult  part  of  the  drama  tranffifted  between 
the  ads,  that  the  fpeftators  may  have  no  notion  of  thefe, 
excepting  whattheir  fancy  prefents  them  with  at  a  diftance; 
and  that  nothing  may  appear  upon  the  ftage  but  what  is 
natural,  probable,  and  entertaining. 

The  ancient  Greek  poets  were  unacquainted  with  this  di- 
vifion  of  a  play  into  ads :  though  their  epifodes,  or  cho- 
rufes,  ferved  almoft  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  true,  they  confidered  their  pieces  as  confiding  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  or  divifions,  which  they  called  protajis ,  epitafjs , 
catajtajis ,  and  catajirophe  :  but  there  were  no  real  divifions 
or  interruptions  anfweiing  to  them  in  the  reprefentation. 
The  Romans  firfl  introduced  ads  into  the  diama  ;  and  in 
Horace’s  time,  the  five  afts  were  grown  ifltoa  law,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  verfe. 


Neu  brevier  quinta ,  neu  fit  produdior ,  aftu. 

This  law  Hands  unrepealed  to  this  day;  though  it  feems 
to  draw  its  force  from  the  authority  of  Horace,  rather  than 
that  of  reafon,  or  nature. — All  plays  are  held  irregular 
that  have  either  more,  or  fewer,  than  five  afts. 

Some  indeed  have  afferted,  that  every  jufl  aftion  confifts 
of  five  diftinft  parts  :  and  have  undertaken  to  mark  out 
the  precife  lhare  of  the  adflion,  which  each  of  the  five  ads 
ought  to  bear. 

The  firfl,  they  fay,  is  to  propofe  the  matter  or  argument 
of  the  fable,  and  to  fliew  the  principal  charafters. — The 
fecond,  to  bring  the  affair  or  bufinefs  upon  the  carpet. — 
The  third,  to  furniffi  obftacles  and  difficulties. — The 
fourth  either  points  a  remedy  for  thofe  difficulties,  or  finds 
neve-  ones  in  the  attempt.  —  The  fifth  puts  an  end  to  all  by 
a  difeovery. 

Be  this  as  it  veil],  it  is  certain,  on  the  principles  of  that 
great  mailer  of  the  drama,  Ariftotle,  we  may  have  a  jufl 
and  regular  play,  though  only  divided  into  three  ads. 
Thefe  ads  are  fubdivided  into  scenes. 

ACT/EA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  whereby  Linnreus  diftin- 
guifhes  the  chrijltphoriana  of  Tournefort.  He  ranges  it 
under  the  polyandr  ia  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  has  four 
petals  ;  the  calyx  is  four- leaved  ;  the  fruit  is  a  fingle  cel¬ 
led  berry,  and  the  feed  fcmiorbiculated.  There  are  two 
fpecies. 

ACTE,  the  elder.  SeeELDER-tw. 

ACTIAN  Games ,  Ludi  Actiaci,  folemn  games,  inftitut- 
ed,  or,  according  to  fome,  only  reftored,  by  Auguftus, 
in  memory  of  the  viftory  at  Aftium. 

Stephanus,  and  fome  others,  will  have  them  held  every 
third  year;  but  the  more  common  opinion  is  that  of 
Strabo,  who  fays,  they  only  returned  every  fifth,  and  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  furnamed  Adds. 
By  the  way,  it  is  a  grofs  overfight  in  fome  authors,  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  Virgil  inlinuates  them  to  have  been  inflituted 
by  ./Eneas  ;  Irom  that  paffage  Ain.  III.  v.  280. 

Adiaque  Iliads  celebramus  littora  ludis. 

It  is  true,  the  poet  there  alludes  to  the  Adian  games; 
but  he  only  does  it  by  way  of  compliment  to  Auguftus, 
to  attribute  that  to  the  hero  from  whom  he  delcended, 
1  which 
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which  was  done  by  the  emperor  himfelf:.  as  is  obferved 
be  Servius. 

Actian  Tears,  anm  ActiacI,  were  a  feries  of  years, 
commencing  from  the  sera  of  the  battle  of  ACFium  ;  called 
the  rera  of  Auguftus.  See  Epoch  a. 

AC  TINE,  ciktivh,  in  Botany,  a  name  of  the  herb  bunias, 
or  napus. 

ACTINIA,  in  the  Hi/lory  of  InfleRs,  a  genus  of  fea-ani- 
mals,  of  the  order  of  the  gymnarthria,  naturally  of  a  cy- 
lindric  iliape,  but  of  variable  figure  •,  the  tentacula  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  ranged  in  feveral  feries  about  the 
mouth,  which  is  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
body  ;  thefe  are  in  a  continual  vibratory  motion,  and  by 
that  means  draw  fmall  animals  into  its  mouth  for  food. 
The  whole  animal  is  equally  thick  in  all  parts,  and  is 
about  half  an  inch  long ;  its  tail  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  or  terminated,  as  it  were,  by  three  points  :  it  is  of 
a  pale  flefh-colour,  except  the  tentacula ,  which  have  a 
beautiful  variety  of  colours.  It  lodges  itfelf  in  little  ca¬ 
vities  of  rocks,  and  of  the  larger  fea-plants  of  the  ftony 
kind  ;  and  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  the  American  i Hands, 
of  various  fpecies  ;  differing  from  each  other  in  figure, 
colour,  &c.  In  the  Linntean  fyftem,  this  is  a  genus  of 
the  tnollufca  order  of  worms,  including  five  fpecies.  See 
Anemonies. 

ACTION,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  the  operation  of  a  power. 
The  idea  of  aRion  is  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  a  definition 
may  as  eafily  obfcure  as  explain  it. — Some  fchoolmen, 
however,  attempt  to  exprefs  its  nature  by  ‘  a  manifefta- 
‘  tion  of  the  power  or  energy  of  a  fubftance;  made  ei- 
‘  ther  within,  or  without  it.’  — Thus,  fay  they,  when  the 
mind  aRs,  what  does  it  more  than  perceive  a  vital  power 
exertingfitfelf ;  as,  in  reality,  the  feveral  aRions  ofthe  mind 
are  no  other  than  fo  many  indications  of  its  vitality? 

It  is  a  point  controverted  among  the  fchoolmen,  whether 
or  not  aRion,  thus  taken,  be  a  thing  diftinCt  both  from 
the  agent,  and  the  term,  or  effect.  The  mod'ijls  ftand  for 
the  affirmative,  and  the  nommalijls  affert  the  negative. 
Thefe  latter  obferve,  that  the  action  may  be  confidered 
two  ways,  entltatively  and  connotatively. 

Action  entltatively  taken,  is  what  we  call  a  cause,  or 
what  may  a£t. 

Action,  connotatively  confidered,  is  the  fame  caufe,  only 
confidered  as  adding,  or  connoting  the  effect  it  produces. 
Now,  fay  they,  a  caufe  may  be  without  any  aRion,  con¬ 
notatively  taken,  i.  e.  it  may  be  confidered  as  not  produc¬ 
ing  an  effect  ;  but  it  cannot  be  without  it  entitatively, 
for  that  would  be  to  be  without  itfelf.  Hence  they  con¬ 
clude  that  the  caufe  differs  from  the  adtion  connotatively, 
not  entitatively  taken  ;  and  the  agent  is  the  caufe  of  the 
aRions,  confidered  connotatively,  not  entitatively. 

ARions  are  divided,  with  refpedt  to  their  principle,  into 
univocal,  where  the  effedt  is  of  thefame  kind  with  the 
caufe;  as  the  production  of  man  by  man;  and  equivo¬ 
cal,  where  it  is  different,  as  the  fuppofed  production  of 
frogs  by  the  fun.  — And  again  into  vital  ;  as  nutrition, 
refpiration,  the  aRion  oi  the  heart,  & c.  and  not-vital  ; 
as  heating. 

With  refpeCt  to  their  fubjeCt,  aRions  are  divided  into  im¬ 
manent;  which  are  received  within  the  agent  that  pro¬ 
duced  them  ;  as  are  vital  aRions,  cogitation,  &c. — And 
transient,  which  pafs  into  another. 

In  refpeCt  of  duration,  aRions  are  again  divided  into  in¬ 
stantaneous,  where  the  whole  effeCt  is  produced  in 
the  fame  moment ;  as  the  creation  of  light  :  and  succes¬ 
sive,  where  the  effedd  is  produced  by  degrees;  as  cor¬ 
ruption,  fermentation,  putrefadlion,  diffolution,  & c.  The 
Cartefians  refolve  all  phylical  aRion  into  metaphyfical. 
Bodies,  according  to  them,  do  not  add  on  one  another  ; 
the  aRion  all  comes  immediately  from  the  Deity;  the 
motions  of  bodies,  which  feem  to  be  the  caufe,  being  only 
the  occafions  thereof.  See  occaftonal  cause. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  aRion,  and  readiion, 
are  always  equal,  and  contrary  to  each  other. 

For  the  afiions  of  powerj,  8cc.  fee  Power,  Weight, 
Motion,  R.esistahce,  and  Friction. 

For  the  laws  of  the  aRion  of  fluids ,  &e.  fee  Fluid  and 
J'pecific  GRAVITY. 

Action,  in  Pbyflcs  ;  the  aRions  or  funddions  of  the  body, 
each  part  of  which  has  an  adlion  peculiar  to  itfelf.  They 
are  divided  by  the  writers  of  inftitutes,  into  the  vital, 
animal,  and  natural.  The  vital  are  fuch  as  are  effential 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  individual ;  fuch  are  the  motions 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  fecretion  of  fpirits  in  the  ce¬ 
rebellum,  on  which  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
depend;  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  fluids  in 
their  proper  vefl'els.  Pulfation  and  refpiration  are  the  ex¬ 
ternal  figns  of  life. 

The  natural  addions  are  fuch  as  are  neceffary  to  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  animal,  but  not  fo  immediately,  but  that 
it  may  fubfift  fome  time  under  a  fufpenfion  of  them  ;  as 
the  digeftion  of  the  aliment,  and  its  converfion  into 
blood. 


Under  animal  aRions  ate  comprehended  thofe  which  con- 
ftitute  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafte,  fmcll,  vifion,  hearing, 
perception,  imagination,  memory,  judgment,  ratiocina¬ 
tion,  affeddions  of  the  mind,  and  voluntary  motion  ; 
without  any,  or  all  of  which,  it  is  impoffible  for  an  animal 
to  live. 

In  the  year  1752,  Dr.  White  publiffied  an  ingenious  per¬ 
formance,  under  the  title  of  an  Effay  on  the  vital  and 
other  voluntary  Motions  of  Animals,  8vo.  and  in  the 
fame  year  Dr.  Simpfon  alfo  publifhed  a  book  on  Vital  and 
Animal  Addions,  8vOi 

Action  alfo,  in  Pbyfus  and  Mechanics,  denotes  the  action 
of  bodies  on  each  other  by  prefl'ure. 

If  a  body  be  urged  by  equal  and  contrary  addions  or  pref- 
fures,  it  will  remain  at  reft.  But  if  one  of  thefe  prefl'ures 
be  greater  than  its  oppofite,  motion  will  enfue  towards 
the  parts  lead  prefied. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  aRions  of  bodies  on  each 
other,  in  a  fpace  that  is  carried  uniformly  forward,  are  the 
fame  as  if  the  fpace  were  at  reft ;  and  any  powers  or  mo¬ 
tions  that  adt  upon  all  bodies,  fo  as  to  produce  equal  ve¬ 
locities  in  them  in  the  fame,  or  in  parallel  right  lines, 
have  no  effedd  on  the  mutual  aRions,  or  relative  motions. 
Thus  the  motions  of  bodies  aboard  a  fliip,  that  is  carried 
fteadily  and  uniformly  forward,  are  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  the  ffiip  was  at  reff.  The  motion  of 
the  earth  round  its  axis  has  no  effedd  on  the  aRions  of 
bodies  and  agents  at  its  furface,  but  fo  far  as  it  is  not 
uniform  and  reddilineah  In  general  the  addions  of  bo¬ 
dies  upon  each  other,  depend  not  upon  their  abfolute,  but 
relative  motion. 

Action,  Quantity  of  in  Mechanics,  is  ufed  for  the  produdd 
of  the  mals  of  a  body,  by  its  velocity. 

When  a  body  is  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  aRion  is  the  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  mafs,  to 
the  velocity  or  rapidity  of  the  motion.  See  Momen¬ 
tum. 

Monf.  de  Maupertuis  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  ‘  whenever  any  changes  happen  in  nature,  thequan- 
*  tity  of  aRion  neceffary  to  produce  this  change  is  always 
‘  the  leaft  poflible.’  And  this,  he  fays,  is  a  law  indicat¬ 
ing  the  higheft  wifdom. 

From  this  general  principle,  and  the  common  rule  for 
finding  a  minimum  by  fluxions,  he  deduces  the  known  laws 
of  percuflion,  for  hard  and  elaftic  bodies,  and  even  the 
laws  of  reft,  as  he  calls  them ;  that  is  the  equilibrium, 
or  equipollency  of  prefl'ures. 

This  ingenious  author  feems  to  think  that  the  laws  of 
motion,  thus  deduced,  afford  a  ffronger  proof  for  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God,  or  of  a  firft  intelligent  caufe,  than  the 
other  arguments  commonly  alledged,  and  deduced  from 
the  order  of  nature.  But  we  apprehend,  that  few  meta- 
phyfleians  will  be  of  his  opinion.  The  proof  of  a  God 
from  the  order  of  nature,  feems  to  depend  upon  two  prin¬ 
ciples:  1.  That  there  is  an  order  in  nature.  2.  That  this 
order  is  contingent.  For  if  this  order  was  not  contingent, 
but  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  Spinofa,  and  other  atheiffs 
pretend,  it  feems,  that  no  fufficient  reafon,  from  the  order 
of  nature,  could  be  afiigned  for  the  exiftence  of  a  firft  in¬ 
telligent  caufe.  Now,  Monf.  de  Maupertuis  not  having 
eftablifned  the  contingency  of  this  principle  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  aRion ,  bis  argument  feems  defective  in  this  re¬ 
fpeCt,.  not  to  mention  others. 

Mr.  Euler  ha9  demonftrated,  that  in  the  trajectories  de¬ 
scribed  by  bodies  urged  by  central  forces,  the  velocity  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  element  of  the  curve,  is  always  a  minimum. 
Monf.  Maupertuis  looks  on  this  as  an  application  of  his 
principle  to  the  motion  of  the  planets.  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
de  Berlin,  1746,  tom.  ii.  p.  290. 

Action,  in  Ethics,  or  moral  Action,  is  a  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  of  a  creature  capable  of  diftinguifhing  good  and 
evil ;  whofe  effeCt,  therefore,  may  be  juftly  imputed  to 
the  agent.  See  Moral. 

A  moral  aRion  may  be  more  fully  defined  to  be  whatever 
a  man,  confidered  as  endued  with  the  powers  of  under- 
ffanding  and  willing,  with  refpeCt  to  the  end  he  ought  to 
aim  at,  and  the  rule  he  is  to  regard  in  aCting,  refolves, 
thinks,  does,  or  even  omits  to  do  ;  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  accountable  for  what  is  thus  done  or  omitted, 
and  the  confequcnces  thereof. 

The  foundation,  then,  of  the  morality  of  aRions,  is,  that 
they  are  done  knowingly  and  voluntarily. 

All  moral  aRions  may  be  divided,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
rule,  into  good  and  evil. 

Action,  in  Oratory ,  is  an  accommodation  of  the  perfon 
of  the  orator  to  his  fubjeCt;  or,  a  management  of  the 
voice  and  gefture,  fuited  to  the  matter  fpoken,  or  deli¬ 
vered. 

ARion  makes  one  of  the  greatefl  branches  or  divifions  of 
rhetoric,  as  ufually  taught.  The  ancients  ufually  call  it 

pronunciation. 

ARion  is  a  collateral  or  fecondary  method  of  expreffing 
our  ideas;  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  eloquence  as 
•  1  v  well 
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well  as  the  primary- — It  is  an  addrefs  to  trie  «xternal 
fenfes  ;  which  it  endeavours  to  move,  and  bring  into  its 
party,  by  a  well  concerted  motion  and  modulation  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  reafon  and  underftanding  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  force  of  argument.  Accordingly,  Tully  very 
pertinently  calls  it  fermo  corporis ,  the  difeourfe  of  the  body  ; 
and  corporis  eloquentia,the  eloquence  of  the  body.  —  The  Roman 
mimes  and  pantomimes,  we  read,  had  fuch  a  copia  in 
this  kind,  fuch  a  compafs  even  of  mute  adlion,  that 
voice  and  language  feerred  ufelefs  to  them ;  they  could 
make  themfelves  underftood  to  people  of  all  nations ; 
and  Rofcius,  the  comedian,  is  particularly  famed,  as 
being  able  to  exprefs  any  fentence  by  his  geftures,  as 
fignificantly  and  various  as  Cicero  with  all  his  oratory. 
Quintilian  gives  us  a  fyftcmof  the  rules  of  adlion  ;  taken 
not  only  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  orators,  but 
from  the  belt  examples  of  the  forum. 

"What  we  ufually  attribute  to  eloquence,  was  really  the 
effect  of  the  adlion  only,  as  fome  of  the  greateft  matters 
in  that  way  have  frankly  acknowledged. — Demofthenes 
exptefsly  calls  it,  ‘  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 

*  end  of  the  orator’s  office  ;’  and  Cicero  profefies  that 

*  it  is  not  of  fo  much  importance  what  the  orator  fays, 

6  as  how  he  fays  it.’ 

After  all,  it  is  a  point  that  will  bear  being  controverted, 
•whether  adlion  ought  to  be  praCtifed,  and  encouraged  at 
all  ?  A  thing  that  has  fo  much  command  over  mankind, 
it  is  certain,  mufl  be  very  dangerous ;  fince  it  is  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  turned  to  our  difadvantage,  as  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage.  it  is  putting  a  weapon  in  the  bands  of  another, 
•which,  if  he  pleafes,  he  may  make  ufe  of  to  fubdue  and 
enfiave  us  :  and,  accordingly,  hiftory  is  full  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  ufes  made  of  it.— For  this  reafon,  eloquence  and 
adlrn  are  genera  ly  dilcouraged  in  the  modern  policy; 
and  both  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit,  are  brought  to  a  more  , 
fr'gid  way  of  delivery. 

Perhtps  the  foundation  of  all  adlion  may  be  vicious  and 
immoral. — Voice  and  gefture,  we  know,  will  affedt 
brutes ;  not  as  they  have  reafon,  but  as  they  have  paffions  : 
fo  far  as  thefe  are  ufed  in  a  difeourfe,  therefore,  it  does 
not  regard  an  affembly  of  men,  more  than  it  would 
a  herd  of  quadrupeds  :  that  is,  their  whole  effort  is 
fpent,  not  on  the  rational  faculties,  which  are  out  of  the 
queftion,  but  on  the  animal  ones,  which  alone  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  poffefs  and  actuate,  independently  of  reafon. 

• — Nay,  more,  our  reafon,  and  the  judgment  itfelf,  are 
intended  to  be  biaffed  and  inclined  by  them  ;  adlion  being 
only  ufed  as  an  indiredt  way  of  coming  at  the  reafon, 
•where  a  diredt  and  immediate  one  was  wanting  ;  i.  e. 
•where  the  judgment  cannot  be  taken  by  the  proper  means, 
argument,  it  is  to  be  taken  indiredtly,  by  circuition,  and 
ft  laiagcm. 

The  natural  order  of  things,  then,  is  here  inverted  :  our 
reafon,  which  fhould  go  before,  and  diredt  our  paffions, 
is  dragged  after  them:  inftead  of  coolly  confidering,  and 
taking  cognizance  of  things  ;  and  according  to  what  we 
perceive  therein,  raffing  ourfelvea  to  the  paffions  of  grief, 
indignation  or  the  like,  we  are  attacked  the  other  way  ; 
the  impreffion  is  to  be  carried  backwards,  by  virtue  of 
the  natural  connection  there  is  between  the  reafon  and 
the  paffions:  and  thus  the  helm,  the  principle  of  our 
adtions,  is  taken  out  of  our  own  hand,  and  given  to  an¬ 
other.  See  Passion. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  as  in  fenfation  and  ima¬ 
gination  :  the  natural  and  regular  way  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  objedts,  is  by  fenfe  ;  an  impreffion  begun 
there,  is  tranfmitted  to  the  imagination,  where  the 
image  is  produced,  fimilar  to  that  which  firft  ftruck 
on  the  organ. — But  the  procefs  is  fometimes  inverted  : 
in  hypochondriac,  lunatic,  and  other  delirious  cafes,  the 
image  is  firft  excited  in  the  imagination ;  and  the  im¬ 
preffion  thereof  communicated  backto  the  organs  of  fenfe : 
by  which  meansobjedtsarefeen,  which  have  noexiftence. 
TTpori  the  whole,  adlion  does  not  tend  to  give  the  mind 
any  information  about  the  fubjedt  that  is  difeuffed ;  nor  is 
it  defigned  to  convey  any  arguments  or  ideas  which  the 
ftmple  ufe  of  language  would  not  convey.  But  is  it  not 
that  which  we  fhould  form  our  judgments  upon?  And 
can  any  thing  help  us  to  form  a  juft  judgment,  befide 
that  which  in  fome  way  or  other  enlightens  and  con¬ 
vinces  our  underftanding.  When  Cicero  made  Caefar 
tremble,  turn  pale,  and  let  fall  his  papers,  he  did  not  ap- 
prife  him  of  any  new  guilt  which  Crefar  did  not  know 
of :  the  effedt  had  no  dependence  on  Caefar’s  underftand¬ 
ing;  nor  was  it  any  thing  more  than  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  unmeaning  founds  of  a  mufical  inftru- 
ment  duly  applied.  However,  adlion  may  be  ufeful  in 
awakening  and  fixing  the  attention,  provided  that  it  be 
accompanied  with  fuitable  argument  and  addrefs.  See 
Gesture. 

Action,  in  a  theatrical  fenfe,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
among  orators;  with  this  difference,  that  the  adtor  adapts 
his  adlion  to  an  affumed  charadter,  whereas  the  orator 
Vol.  I.  N°  5. 
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is  fuppofed,  in  reality,  to  feel  the  paffion  which  his  ac" 
lion  exprefles,  whether  joy,  or  grief,  &c. 

Action,  in  Poetry,  is  an  event,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
which  makes  the  fubjedt  of  an  epic,  or  dramatic  poem. 
The  adlion  of  a  poem  coincides  nearly  with  the  fable 
thereof;  it  being  the  ufual  pradtice,  not  to  take  any  real 
tranfadtion  of  hiftory^  but  to  feign  or  invent  one  ;  or  at 
leaft  to  alter  the  hiftorical  fadt,  fo  as  to  render  it  in  good 
meafure  fidtitious. 

F.  Boffu  has  two  chapters,  Of  real  adtions ,  the  recitals 
whereof  are  fables :  and  Of  feigned  adtions ,  the  recitals 
whereof  are  hiftorical. 

The  critics  lay  down  four  qualifications,  as  neceffary  to 
the  epic  and  tragic  adlion :  the  firft.  Unity  ;  the  fecond, 
INTEGRITY  ;  the  third,  importance';  and  the  fourth, 
duration;  to  which  fome  add  a  fifth,  viz.  conti¬ 
nuity. 

This  unity  is  not  only  to  exift  in  the  firft  draught,  or  mo¬ 
del  of  the  fable  ;  but  in  the  whole  epifodized  adlion. 

In  order  to  the  integrity  of  the  adlion ,  it  is  neeeftary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  that  it  have  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.-— If  the  three  parts  of  a  whole  feem  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  denoted  by  the  words,  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
Boffu  interprets  them  more  exprelly,  thus:  the  caufes 
and  defigns  of  a  man’s  doing  an  adlion ,  are  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  effedts  of  thofe  caufes,  and  the  difficulties 
met  withal  in  the  execution  of  thofe  defigns,  are  the 
middle  of  it ;  and  the  unravelling  and  extricating  of  thofe 
difficulties  is  the  end  of  the  adlion. 

^  he  poet,  fays  Boffu,  fhould  fo  begin  liis  adlion ,  that, 
on  one  hand,  nothing  fhould  be  farther  wanting  for  the 
underftanding  of  what  he  afterwards  delivers ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  what  thus  begins  require  after  it  a  necef¬ 
fary  confequence.  The  end  is  to  be  conduced  after  the 
like  manner,  only  with  the  two  conditions  tranfpofed  ; 
fo  that  nothing  be  expected  after  it,  and  that  what  ends 
the  poem  be  a  neceffary  confequence  of  fomething  that 
went  before  it.  Laftly,  the  beginning  is  to  be  joined  to 
the  end  by  a  middle,  which  is  the  effedt  of  fomething 
that  went  before  it,  and  the  caufe  of  what  follows. 

In  the  caufes  of  an  adlion,  one  may  obferve  two  oppofite 
defigns  ;  the  firft  and  principal,  is  that  of  the  hero  :  the 
fecond  comprehends  all  their  defigns,  who  oppofe  the 
pretenfions  of  the  hero.  Thefe  oppofite  caufes  do  all 
produce  oppofite  effedts,  viz.  the  endeavours  of  the  hero 
to  accompliffi  his  defign,  and  the  endeavours  of  thofe 
who  are  againft  it. — As  the  caufes  and  defigns  are  the 
beginning  of  the  adlion ,  fo  thofe  contrary  endeavours 
are  the  middle  of  it,  and  form  a  difficulty,  plot,  or  in* 
trigue,  which  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  poem.  And 
the  lolution  or  clearing  up  of  this  difficulty,  makes  the 
unravelling. 

The  unravelling  of  the  plot,  or  intrigue,  may  happen 
two  ways ;  either  with  a  difeovery,  or  without. 

1  he  feveral  effects  which  the  unravelling  produces,  and 
the  different  ftates  to  which  it  reduces  the  perfons,  di¬ 
vides  the  adlion  into  fo  many  kinds. —If  it  change  the 
fortune  of  the  principal  perfon,  it  is  faid  to  be  with  a 
peripetia  ;  and  the  adlion  is  denominated  implex,  or  mixed: 
if  there  be  no  peripetia,  but  the  unravelling  be  a  mere 
paffing  from  trouble  to  repofe,  the  adlion  is  fimple. 

For  the  duration  of  the  epic  adlion,  Ariftotle  obferves,  it 
is  not  fo  limited  as  that  of  the  tragic  adlion :  the  latter  is 
confined  to  a  natural  day;  but  the  epopea,  according  to 
that  critic,  has  no  fixed  time.  In  effedt,  tragedy  being 
full  of  paffion,  and  confequently  of  Violence,  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  laft  long,  requires  a  fhorter  time  ; 
and  the  epic  poem,  being  for  the  habits  which  proceed 
more  llowly,  requires  a  longer  time,  either  for  them  to 
take  hold,  or  to  be  rooted  up;  and  hence  the  difference 
between  the  epic  and  dramatic  adlion,  in  point  of  duration. 
Boffu  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  more  vehement  the 
manners  of  the  principal  perfonages  are,  the  lefs  time 
ought  the  adlion  to  Lft :  accordingly,  the  adlion  of  the 
Iliad,  containing  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  & c.  holds  but 
forty-feven  days ;  whereas  that  of  the  Odyffey,  where 
prudence  is  the  reigning  quality,  lafts  eight  years  and  a 
half;  and  that  of  the  /Eneid,  where  the  prevailing  cha* 
radler  of  the  hero  is  piety  and  mildnefs,  nearly  feven  years* 
As  to  the  importance  of  the  epic  adlion ,  there  are  two 
ways  of  providing  for  it:  the  firft,  bjr  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  perfons.  This  way  alone  Homer 
makes  ufe  of ;  there  being,  otherwife,  nothing  great  and 
important  in  his  models,  but  what  might  have  happened 
to  ordinary  perfons. — The  fecond,  by  the  importance  of 
the  adlion  itfelf ;  fuch  as  the  eftabliffiment,  or  downfall 
of  a  religion,  or  a  ftate ;  which  is  Virgil’s  adlion,  and  in 
which  he  has  much  the  advantage  of  Homer. 

Boffu  mentions  a  third  way  of  making  the  adlion  import¬ 
ant,  viz.  by  giving  a  higher  idea  of  the  perfonages,  -than 
what  the  readers  conceive  of  all  that  is  great  among  men. 
—This  is  done  by  comparing  the  characters  of  the  ppem 
with  thofe  of  the  prefent  time. 
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Action  Is  alfo  ufedin  Painting  and  Sculpture,  for  the  pof- 
ture  of  a  figure;  or  the  aftion  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in ; 
exprefled  by  the  difpofition  of  the  body,  or  the  paffion 
appearing  in  the  face. 

Action  of  the  Mouth ,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  a  horfe’s  tongue,  and  mandible,  or  his  champing 
on  the  bit;  difcoverable  by  a  white,  ropy  foam. — This, 
with  the  maflers,  paffes  for  a  fign  of  health,  vigour, 
and  mettle. 

Action,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  an  engagement  between 
two  armies,  or  between  different  bodies  of  troops  be¬ 
longing  to  them.  This  term  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify 
fbme  memorable  act  done  by  an  officer,  or  commander 
of  a  body  of  troops. 

Action,  in  Law,  is  a  right  of  demanding,  and  purfuing, 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  what  is  any  man’s  due. 

Or,  aftion  is  any  kind  of  process  which  a  perfon  enters 
for  the  recovery  of  his  right.  See  Cause. 

Aftions  are  divided,  by-  Juftinian,  into  two  general  kinds  ; 
real,  or  th'ofe  againft  the  thing  ;  and  perfonal ,  or  thofe 
againff  the  perfon. — For  whoever  brings  an  action,  either 
does  it  againft  one  obnoxious  to  him,  in  refpecl  either  of 
Contract,  or  of  offence:  in  which  cafe  a  rife  aftions  againft 
the  perfon,  which  require  the  party  to  do,  or  give  lb  pie- 
thing  :  or,  he  does  it  againft  one  not  obnoxious,  yet  with 
whom  a  controverfy  is  rifen  touching  fome  matter;  as, 
if  Caius  hold  a  field,  which  Julius  claims  as  his  property, 
and  brings  his  aftion  for  the  fame.  See,  the  Inftit.  lib. 
iv.  tit.  4.  where  the  principal  actions  introduced  by  the 
Roman  law,  are  fummariiy  explained. 

In  common  law,  from  the  two  claffes  of  real  and  perfonal 
aftions,  arifes  a  third,  called  a  mixed  a £1  ion  -,  which  re¬ 
gards  both  the  perfon  and  the  thing. 

Action,  Real,  is  that  whereby  the  defendant  claims  title 
to  lands,  or  tenements,  rents,  or  commons,  in  fee-fimple, 
fee  tail,  or  for  life. 

But  real  aftiens,  formerly  fo  numerous  and  confiderable, 
as  writs  of  right,  of  entry,  &c.  with  their  appendages, 
as  grand  cape,  petit  cape,  receipt,  view,  aid-prayer, 
Voucher,  counter-plea  of  voucher,  counter-plea  of  war- 
rantry,  and  recovery  of  value,  are  now  much  out  of 
life;  by  reafon  of  the  ufual  admixture  of  perfonal  mat¬ 
ters  therewith,  which  change  them  into  mixed  aftions. 
Action,  Perfonal ,  is  that  which  one  man  hath  againft  an¬ 
other,  on  account  of  a  contrabl  for  money  or  goods  ;  or 
of  an  offence  done  by  him,  or  fome  other  perfon,  for 
whofe  fa£h  he  is  anfwerabte. 

Action,  Mixed,  is  that  laid  indifferently  for  the  thing  de¬ 
tained,  or  againft  the  perfon  of  the  detainer;  being  thus 
called,  becaufe  it  has  a  mixed  rcfpeT,  both  to  the  thing, 
arid  to  the  per  Jon. 

Others  better  define  it,  a  fuit  given  by  law  to  recover  the 
thing  demanded,  and  damages  for  the  wrong  done. 

Such  is,  afiize  of  novel  diffeifins  which,  if  the  diffeifor 
make  a  feoffment  to  another,  the  diffeifee  fhall  have 
againft  the  diffeifor,  arid  the  feoffee,  or  other  terre- 
tenant;  to  recover  not  only  the  land,  but  damages  alfo. 
And  the  like  in  aftion  of  wafte,  ffttare  imp  edit,  &  c.  See 
Assise. 

Aftions  are  alfo  divided  into  civil  and  penal. 

'Action,  Civil ,  is  that  which  only  tends  to  the  recovery  of 
what,  by  reafon  of  a  contract,  or  other  like  caufe,  is  a 
mail’s  due.- — As,  if  a  perfon  by  aftion  feek  to  recover  a 
fum  of  money  formerly  lent,  &c. 

Action,  Penal,  aims  at  fome  penalty  upon  the  party  fued, 
either  corporal,  or  pecuniary. 

Such  is  the  Aftio  Legis  Aquiliee,  in  the  Civil  Law,  and 
with  us,  the  next  friends  of  a  man  felonioufly  Rain,  or 
wounded,  {hall  purfue  the  law  againft  the  offender,  and 
bring  him  to  condign  punifhment. 

Action  is  alfo  diftinguiffied,  as  it  lies  for  the  recovery  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  firnple  value  of  the  thing  challenged;  or  of 
the  double,  triple,  quadruple,  Sec. 

Thus,  a  Deeies  tantum  lies  againft  embracers  ;  and  againft 
juiors  that  take  money  for  their  verdift,  of  either,  or 
both  parties. 

To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  all  aftiens  on  a  ftatute  that  pu- 
niffies  an  offence  by  reftitution,  or  fine,  proportionable 
to  the  tranfgreffion. 

Aftion,  again,  is  divided  into  prejudicial,  called  alfo  pre¬ 
paratory,  and  principal . 

Action,  Prejudicial,  is  that  which  arifes  from  fome  quef- 
tion,  or  doubtful  point  in  the  principal  one. 

As,  if  a  mail  fue  his  younger  brother,  for  land  defeended 
from  his  father ;  and  it  be  objected,  he  is  a  baftard  ;  this 
point  of  baftardy  muft  be  tried,  before  the  caufe  can  pro¬ 
ceed  :  whence  the  aftion  is  termed  prajudicialis,  quia 
prius  judiectnda. 

Action,  again,  is  either  ancejlrcl ,  or  pojfefjory. — Anceflrel 
afticn,  is  that  which  we  have  by  fome  right  defeending 
from  our  anceftor. —Pojfeffory,  lometimes  alfo  called  fer- 
fonal  action,  is  that  which  hath  its  beginning  in  a.id  from 
ourfelves. 


Action  upon  the  Cafe,  Aftio  fuper  caufam,  is  a  general  ac¬ 
tion,  given  for  the  redrefs  of  a  wrong  done  any  man 
without  force,  and  not  efpecially  provided  for  by  law. 
This,  of  all  others,  is  now  moll  in  ufe. — Where  there 
arifes  an  occafion  of  fuit,  that  has  neither  fit  name,  nor 
certain  form  already  preferibed ;  the  clerks  of  the  chan¬ 
cery,  anciently,  conceived  a  proper  form  of  aftion  for 
the  thing  in  queftion  :  which  was  called  an  aftion  upon 
the  cafe,  by  the  civilians  Aftio  infaftum. 

Action  upon  the  Statute ,  Aftio  fuper  Jlatutum,  is  a  writ  or 
aftion,  brought  againft  a  man,  upon  an  offence  againft  a 
statute,  whereby  an  aftion  is  given  that  did°not  lie 
before. 

Thus,  where  one  commits  perjury  to  the  prejudice  of 
another,  be  who  is  damaged  fhall  have  a  writ  upon  the 
ftatute,  and  a  caufe  accordingly. 

Action,  Popular,  only  differs  from  an  ablion  upon  the  fta¬ 
tute,  in  that,  where  the  ftatute  gives  the  fuit  or  aftion  to 
the  party  grieved  ;  orotherwife,  to  one  fingle  perfon  cer¬ 
tain,  it  is  called  aftion  upon  the  ftatute  ;  and  where  the 
authority  is  given  by  the  ftatute  to  every  one  that  will  fo 
fue,  it  is  an  aftion  popular. 

Aftion  is  aifo  divided  into,  perpetual  and  temporal. 

Action,  Perpetual,  is  that  whofe  force  is  not  determined 
by  any  period  or  term  of  time. 

Of  this  kind  were  all  civil  actions  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans;  viz.  fuch  as  aroie-from  laws,  decrees  of  the  fe- 
nate,  and  eonftitutions  of  the  emperors  ;  whereas  aftions 
granted  by  the  praetor  died  within  the  year. 

We  have  alfo  perpetual  and  temporary  aftions  now  in 
England  ;  all  being  perpetual,  which  are  not  exprefty 
limited. 

Divers  ftatutes  give  aftions ,  on  condition  they  be  purfued 
within  the  time  preferibed. — Thus  the  ftatute  of  1  Edw. 
VI.  gives  aftion  for  three  years  after  the  offences  com¬ 
mitted,  and  no  longer;  and  the  ftatute  of  7  Hen.  VIJI. 
cap.  3.  does  the  like  for  four  years  ;  and  that  of  31  Eliz. 
cap.  ’5.  for'one  year,  and  no  more. 

But,  as  by  the  civil  law  no  aftions  were  fo  perpetual,  but 
that  by  time  they  might  be  prefciibed  againft  ;  fo,  in  our 
law,  though  aftions  be  called  perpetual,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  that  are  exprefiy  limited  by  ftatute;  yet  is  there  a 
means  to  prefciibe  againft  real  aftions,  after  five  years,  by 
a  fine  levied,  or  a  recovery  fuffered.  See  Prescrip¬ 
tion. 

Again,  aftions  are  either  local,  as  eje£lment,  wafte,  See . 
which  muft  be  brought  in  the  county  where  the  land 
lies  ;  or  tranfttory ,  fuch  as  debt,  detinue,  &c.  which  may 
be  brought  in  any  county. 

Action  of  a  Writ,  is  when  a  perfon  pleads  fome  matter, 
whereby  he  ffiews,  that  the  plaintiff' had  no  juft  caufe  to 
have  the  writ  he  brought,  though  it  be  poffible  he  might 

have  another  writ  or  aftion  for  the  fame  matter. _ Such 

plea  is  called,  a  Plea  to  'the  aftion  of  the  writ. 

When  by  the  plea  it  appears,  that  the  plaintiff' has  no 
caufe  of  any  aftion  for  the  tiling  demanded,  it  is  called, 
a  Plea  to  the  aftion. 

Action,  in  affairs  of  Commerce ,  or  Action  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  is  a  part  or  ffiare  in  the  company’s  flock  or  ca¬ 
pital,  which  confifts  of  a  number  ot  fuch  aftions. 

Aftions  in  France  and  Holland,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
fliares,  or fubferiptions ,  in  England. 

Thus,  the  capital  of  a  company,  which  has  three  hun¬ 
dred  aftions  of  a  thoufand  livres  each,  confifts  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  livres.  Hence,  a  perfon  is  faid  to  have 
four  or  fix  aftions  in  fuch  company,  if  he  hath  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  capital,  and  be  interefted  in  it  for  four  or 
fix  thoufand  livres. 

A  proprietor  cannot  have  a  deliberate  vote  in  the  aflem- 
blies  of  a  company,  unlefs  he  has  a  certain  number  of 
aftions,  fixed  by  the  letter-patent  of  its  eftabliffiment;  nor 
can  he  be  a  director,  unlefs  he  has  a  Hill  greater  number 

of  aftions . 

Action  alfo  denotes  an  obligation  or  inftrument,  which 
the  dire&ors  of  fuch  companies  deliver  to  thofe  who  pay 
money  into  their  flock.  See  Bank  and  Actionary. 
Aftions  are  always  rifing  and  falling,  according  as  the 
company’s  credit  gains  or  lofes.  1  he  fmalleft  whifper 
of  an  approaching  war  or  peace,  true  or  fulfe,  fhall  fre¬ 
quently  occafion  a  confiderable  alteration  in  it.  In 
the  year  1719,  the  French  company  of  the  Weft,  fince 
called  the  India  Company,  arrived  at  fuch  an  immenfe 
degree  of  credit,  that  in  fix  months  time  its  aftions  rofe 
to  eighteen  hundred  per  cent,  a  degree  of  temporary 
credit  which  no  other  company  ever  attained. 

In  1672,  the  aftions  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company 
were  at  fix  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and  they  were 
never  known  to  be  higher.— But  the  war  with  France 
then  coming  on,  they  fell  250  per  cent,  in  a  few  months. 
After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  they  rofe  again  ;  and  in 
1718  were  6co  per  cent. 

The  French  have  three  kinds  of  aftions. — Simple,  which 
are  intitled  to  a  fliare  in  all,  both  the  profits  and  Ioffes  of 
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the  company. — Rcntieres ,  intitled  only  to  a  profit  of  two 
■percent,  fure;  for  which  the  king  is  fecurity. — And  in- 
terejlcd.  aRions,  which  claim  the  two  per  cent,  fecured  by 
the  king  :  and  are  alfoto  (hare  the  excefs  of  the  dividend 
with  the  fimple  aRions. 

There  were  feveral  other  kinds  of  aRions  introduced  by 
the  brokers,  in  the  bufy  days  of  the  Rue  ^ u'inquempoix  ; 
but  they  have  fince  funk  into  oblivion;  thefe  were  called 
mother  aRions,  daughter,  grand-mother,  grand-daughter 
aRions,  &c. 

To  melt  or  liquidate  an  aRion,  is  to  fell,  or  to  turn  it  into 
money,  &c. 

To  feed  an  aRion ,  is  to  pay  exactly  when  they  become 
due,  the  feveral  fums  fubfcribed  to  the  flock  of'the  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  the  feveral  orders  of  council,  made 
for  the  creation  of  the  new  aRions. 

ACTIONARY,  or  Actionist,  a  term  frequent  in  fo¬ 
reign  news-papers;  denoting  the  proprietor  of  an  aRion, 
or  {hare  in  a  company’s  flock. 

ACTIVE,  Activus,  fomething  that  communicates  mo¬ 
tion,  or  action,  to  another. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  flands  oppofed  to  pa  five. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  aRive  caufe,  a  Rive  principles,  See. 

The  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
{hews,  mull  be  always  decreafing,  in  virtue  of  the  vis 
inertief,  See.  So  that  there  is  a  neceffity  for  certain  ac¬ 
tive  principles  to  recruit  it :  fuch  he  takes  the  caufe  of 
gravity  to  be,  and  the  caufe  of  fermentation.  Adding, 
that  we  fee  but  little  motion  in  the  univerfe,  except  what 
is  owing  to  thefe  aRive  principles. 

Active  Principles ,  in  Ckcmijlry ,  are  thofe  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  all  of  themfelves,  and  do  not  need  to  be  put  in 
action  by  others.  ' 

Salt,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  are  ufually  confidefcd  by 
the  chemiits  as  aRive  principles-,  and  phlegm  and  earth 
as  paffive  ones. 

M.  Homberg,  and  fome  late  chemifls  after  him,  only 
make  one  aRive  principle ,  viz.  fulphur,  or  fife;  which 
they  take  to  be  the  fource  or  principle  of  all  the  motion 
and  adlion  of  the  univerfe. 

The  term  aRive  principles ,  fays  Dr.  Quincy,  has  been  ufed 
to  exprefs  certain  divifions  of  matter,  that  are,  by  fome 
particular  modifications,  comparatively  aRive,  in  refpeft 
of  others  :  fuch  are  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait,  whofe  parts  are 
better  fitted  for  motion  than  thofe  of  earth  and  water  ; 
but  with  how  much  impropriety  will  eafily  appear. 

For,  in  a  drill  fenfe,  all  motion  in  matter  is  rather  paf- 
fion  ;  and  there  is  no  aRive  principle,  unlefs  we  thus  call 
the  known  powers  of  gravitation,  attra£lion,  and  repul- 
lion,  on  which  the  Newtonian  philofophy  is  founded  : 
fo  that  let  bodies  exid  under  what  modifications  foever, 
there  can  be  no  alteration  made  of  thefe  univerfal  pro¬ 
perties. — Hence,  the  divifion  of  matter  into  what,  for 
diftinclion  fake,  may  be  called  fpirit,  does  not  give  it 
any  properties  inconfident  with  this  general  law. 

Active,  in  Gramma’-,  denotes  a  word  having  a  fignifica- 
tion  that  ferves  to  explain  or  denote  an  allion. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  verb  aRive ,  a  conjugation  aRive ,  See.  or 
an  aRive  participle. 

Active,  Verbs,  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing,  or 
afling,  hut  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be  the 
fubjell  of  the  allion  or  impreffion. 

Thus,  to  love,  to  teach,  are  verbs  aRive ;  becaufe  we  can 
fay,  to  love  a  thing,  to  teach  a  man. 

Verbs  neuter  alfo  denote  an  allion,  but  are  diflinguifhed 
from  verbs  aRive,  in  that  they  cannot  have  a  noun  fol¬ 
lowing  them.  Such  are,  tofeep,  to  go,  See. 

Some  grammarians,  however,  make  three  kinds  of  verbs 
aRive :  the  tranjitive ,  where  the  action  pafies  into  a  fub¬ 
jell  different  from  the  agent ;  refleRcd,  where  the  allion 
returns  upon  the  agent;  and  reciprocal,  where  the  action 
turns  mutually  upon  the  two  agents  who  produced  it. 
ACTIVITY,  the  power  of  acting,  or  the  active  faculty. 
The  aRivity  of  fire  exceeds  all  imagination. — The  ac¬ 
tivity  of  an  acid,  a  poifon,  &c.—  Bodies,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  derive  their  aRivity  from  the  principle  of 
attraction. 

Activity  fa  Body,  the  Sphere  of,  is  the  fpace  which  fur- 
rounds  it,  fo  far  as  its  efficacy  or  virtue  extends  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  fenfible  effe£l. 

ACTON  Water,  a  purging  water  of  a  well  in  a  town  near 
London,  noted  for  the  pungency  of  its  fait.  Its  colour 
is  whitiffi,  its  tade  is  fweetifh,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
fame  bitter  which  is  in  the  Epsom  water.  Its  fait  is  not 
quite  fo  foft,  and  is  more  calcareous  than  that  of  the 
Epfom  water,  being  more  of  the  nature  of  the  fait  ol 
lime  ;  it  is  however  more  nitrous  than  the  other.  A 
quantity  of  it  being  boiled  high,  and  mixed  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  fublimate  in  pure  water,  throws  down  a  yellow 
fediment.  It  {trikes  a  deep  red  or  purple  with  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  logwood  in  brandy,  as  is  ufual  with  nitrous  falts. 
It  does  not  precipitate  filver  out  of  the  fpirits  of  nitre,  as 
common  fait  does;  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  water  yield 
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forty-eight  grains  of  fait.  See  Allen’s  Hidory  of  Purg¬ 
ing  Waters. 

ACTOR,  one  that  alls  in  the  drama,  one  who  reprefents 
fome  perfon,  orcharaller,  upon  the  theatre. 

7  he  drama,  in  its  original,  only  confided  of  a  fimple 
chorus,  vvho  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus:  fo  that 
the  primitive  allors  •  were  no  more  than  finging  men. 
Thefpfs  was  the  fir  11  .who  took  upon  him  to  introduce  a 
per  foil  a,  or  aRor  ;  who  was  to  eafe  the  chorus,  by  re¬ 
citing  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their  heroes.  Thus  came 
the  recitation,  or  declamation  in  ufe. 

EEfcbylus  finding  a  fingle  perfon  tirefome,  thought  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  audience,  more  agreeably  bv  the  introdullion 
of  a  fecond  perfon,  who  fhould  converfe  and  make  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  firft.  He  Eke  wife  drelled  his  aRors  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  decently  than  they  had  been  before,  and  put  on 
them  the  buskin.  a 

Sophocles,  finding  the  two  perfons  of  EEfchylus  too  few 
for  the  variety  of  incidents,  added, a  th.irch ;  and  here  the  . 
Greeks  dopped  ;  at  leap:,  _we  do  not  finch  in  any  of  their 
tragedies,  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame  feene  ;  though, 
in  their  comedies,  they  took  a  greater  liberty. 

The  moderns  have  brought  a  mm  h  greater  number -of 
aRors  upon  the  flage.  ;i  This  lieightens-dhe  trouble  and 
didrefs  that  fhould  reign. there,  and  maktfl  aidiverfity,  in 
which  the  fpellator  is  lure  to  be  iqterejl'ed,. . 

Horace  fpealcs  of  a  kind  of  fecond/uy  aR</rs ,  in  his  time, 
whofe  hudnefs  was  to  imitate  the  full ;  and  lefien  them¬ 
felves,  to  become  better  foils  to  their  .principals.  The 
propef  bufiuefs  of  thefe  fubaltern  aRors  is  yjikjiown  to  us. . 
Actor,'  among  Civilians,  the  pro&or  or  advocate  in  civil 
courts  or  caufes:  aR$r.  , epclejia  _  has- ; been"  fometfmes 
ufed  for.  the  advocate  of  the  church  ;  ,aRor,  dorninicus  for 
the  lord’s  attorney;  aRor  villa,  the  .Urwju  d. ,  or  head 
bailiff  of  a  village.  ,  r.  ’  .1 

ACTRESS,  Actrix,  a  female  vvho  cRs,  or  does  the  of¬ 
fice  of  an  aRor. 

ARrifjes,  or  women  allors,  were  Unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  among  whom  mert  .always,  performed  the  part  of 
women  ;  and  hence  one  realon  for  the  ufe  of  mafks 
among  them.  Mem.  Acad.  Infcrip.  tom.  vii.  p.  j S8 . 
ARrejfes  'are  faid  not  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Englifh  dage  till  after  the  reftorjitiqn  of  king  .Charles  II. 
who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Our  manners,  by  importing  this  ufage  from 
abroad.  But  this  can  be  but  partly  true!  therqueen  of 
James  I.  ailed  a  part  in  a  paftoral;  and  Prynn,  in  his 
Hiftriomaftrix,  fpea’ks  of  women  allors  in  his  time  as 
whores;  which  was  qne- occafion  of  the  fevere  profe- 
cution  broyght  ngninft  him  for  that  book.  Whitlock, 
Mem.  1632.  Wood’s  Athen.  Cxon.  tqm.  ii-  p.  434- 
ACTUAL,  fomething  that  is  real  and  efletlive  ;  or  that 
exids’truly  and  abfolutely. 

In  Philofophy,  we  fay,  aRual  heat,  or  cold  ;  inoppofiticn 
to  virtual  or  potential. 

ARual  beat,  confidered  allively,  is  the  a£l  of  producing 
heat:  paffively  taken,  it  is, the  quality  whereby  a  body 
is  denominated  hot.  Virtual  or  potential  h.eat,  allively 
taken,  is  the  power  or  faculty  of  producing  heat;  paf¬ 
fively  taken,  it  fhould  be  the  power  or  faculty  of  being 
heated,  or  of  receiving  aRucil  heat. 

In  medicinal  language  aRual  is  alfo  oppofed  to  potential , 
and  is  applied  to  any  thing  endued  with  a  quality  which 
operates  by  an  immediate  power  inherent  in  it'.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  a  red-hot  iron,  or  fire,  is  called  an  aRual  cnu- 
tery,  in  contradiftinUion  from  cauteries,  which  have  a 
power  of  producing  the  fame  effects  on  animal  folids,  as 
aRual  fire;  and  which  are  called  potential  cauteries  or 
cauftics.  Boiling  water  is  aRually  hot,  and  brandy  is 
potentially  hot. 

ARual  fin  is  that  committed  knowingly,  by  a  perfon  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  diferetion. 

Original fm,  in  Theology,  is  that  which,  according  to  fome 
divines,  we  contrail  by  defeent,  as  being  the  children  of 
Adam. 

ACTUARIES  Naves,  in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  long  ffiips, 
thus  denominated,  as  being  particularly  contrived  for 
fwiftnefs  and  expedition ;  they  anfwer  to  what  the 
French  call  brigantines . 

Cicero,  in  an  epidle  to  Atticus,  calls  a. {hip  decern fcalmo- 
rum ,  of  ten  banks  of  rowers,  aRuaricla. 

ACTUARIUS,  or  Actar  1  us,  primarily  denotes  a  notary, 
or  officer  appointed  to  write  down  the  alls  or  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  court,  affembly,  or  the  like. 

I11  the  Eaftern  empire,  the  aRuarii  were  properly  officers 
who  kept  the  military  accounts,  received  the  corn  from 
the  fufeptores ,  or  dore-keepers,  and  didributed  it  to  the 
foldiers.  Thefe  ailed  as  a  kind  of  brokers  with  the 
foldiers  ;  made  bargains  with  them  for  receiving  their 
pay  before  it  became  due  ;  for  which  there  were  fixed 
rates.  Aquin.  Pitifc.  &  Du-Cange. 

Actuarius  was  alfo  a  title  of  dignity,  in  the.  .court  o£ 
Conflaminople,  peculiar  to  phyficians.  Du-Cange. 

q  From 
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From  an  appellative,  the  word  has  become  a  proper  name  j 
ot  a  celebrated  Creek  phyfician,  author  of  a  treatife  ft  ill  ] 
extant,  on  urines.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grteca,  tom.  xii.  p.  635.  I 
Actuarius,  or  Actuary,  alfo  means  the  clerk  who  re- 
giftered  the  adds  and  conftitutions  of  the  convocation. 

AC  fiJATE,  to  bring  into  a£t ;  or  put  a  thing  in  a&ion. 
Thus  an  agent  is  faid,  by  the  fchoolmen,  to  aliuate  a 
power,  when  it  produces  an  a£t  in  a  fubjedt. — And  thus 
the  mind  may  be  laid  to  afluate  the  body. 

ACFUATIO,  actuation,  fignifies  the  change  wrought  on 
a  medicine,  or  any  thing  elfe  taken  into  the  body,  by  the 
vital  heat,  which  is  necefl'ary  to  make  it  add,  and  produce 
its  effedt. 

ACTUS,  in  the  ancient  Agriculture ,  the  length  of  one 
furrow;  or  as  far  as  a  plough  goes  before  it  turns.  Plin. 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  3. 

In  Englilh  it  may  be  rendered  by  a  furlong.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  as  a  determinate  meafure,  wherg  itjeontains  120 
Pioman  feet.  Vitruvius. 

Actus  minimus ,  was  120  feet  in  length,  and  4 in  breadth; 
being  equal  to  the  sextans,  or  fixth  part  of  the  juge- 
RUM,  or  INTEGER. 

Actus  major ,  called  alfo  alius  quadratus,  was  the  fquareof 
120  feet,  or  14,400  being  the  fiends,  or  half  of  the  ju- 
gerum. — This  was  alfo  denominated  modius,  and  mina. 
Varro  deReRuft.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

ACU  AMIES,  AcuANiTiE,in  Ecclefiajhcal  Hifilory,  called 

more  frequently  Manichees. 

They  took  the  name  from  Acua,  a  difciple  of  Thomas, 
one  of  the  twelve  apoftles.  Bib.  Univ,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  330. 
ACUBENE,  in  AJlronoony,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  liar 
on  the  fouthern  claw  of  cancer. 

ACUHYATLI,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  very  large  fer- 
pent,  of  a  poifonous  quality,  in  America,  more  ufualjy 
known  by  its  name  of  cucurucu,  or  curucuca. 
ACUIPION,  in  Grammary  Profody ,  and  Medicine.  See 
Acutition. 

ACULEA1E,  Aculeated,  fomething  that  has  aculei, 
or  prickles. 

ISi aturalifts  divide  fifhes  into  thofe  with  aculeattdy  and  nori- 
aculeated  fins.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  204. 

ACULEATUS  longus,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  pugnitius  mar inus  longus ,  a  fmall  prickly  Well- 
India  fifh.  Willughby.  See  Stickleback. 

ACULEI,  amongft  Botanijlsy  & c.  denote  the  prickles  or 
fpines  of  plants  of  the  thorny  kind. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  fr  om  acus,  a  needle. 

Among  Z oologijls,  aculeus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  Ring  of  a 
bee,  fcorpion,  or  the  like. 

The  word  aculeus  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  parts  of  the 
echini  mar  ini.  See  Tab.  ofFoftlsy  Clafs  10. 

Aculei  pinnarum.  See  Pinn je. 

ACULEOSA,  a  name  of  the  carduus  polyacanthos. 
ACULER,  in  the  Manegey  is  ufed  for  the  motion  of  a 
diorfe,  when  in  working  upon  volts  he  does  not  go  far 
enough  forward,  at  every  time  or  motion,  fo  that  his 
fhoulders  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and  his 
croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt.  Horfes  are 
naturally  inclined  to  this  fault,  in  making  demi-volts. 
ACUMEN,  ofuTWf,  in  the  Antient  Mufic ,  was  ufed  to 
fignify  a  found  produced  by  the  intention}  or  raifing  of 
the  voice.  0 

Acumen  differs  from  intention ,  as  the  effeli  from  the  caufe. 
Ariftoxen.  p.  10.  &c.  Ed.  Meibom. 

ACUMINA,  among  the  Ancients,  denoted  a  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  omen,  or  aufpice,  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  points  or  edges  of  darts,  javelins,  fwords,  or  other 
weapons,  viz.  by  examining  whether  they  were  bright 
or  folid,  fharp  or  blunted.  & 

ACUPUNCTURE,  or  AcupuNCTtiRATioN,  a  method 
of  curing  many  difeafes,  by  pricking  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  with  a  needle,  or  inftrument  of  that  form. 

This  is  prachfed  every  day  by  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe 
and  other  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  per- 
form  the  operation  with  a  large  gold  or  filver  needle, 
which  they  ftnke  into  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  ei¬ 
ther  with  their  hand,  or  with  a  hammer  made  on  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  extremely  furprifihg  that  fo  ferere  and  defpe- 
rate  an  operation  Ihould  be  pradtifed  fo  much  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  otherwife  judicious,  and  that  too  in  the  head  and 
breaft,  as  well  as  in  the  abdomen,  arms,  legs,  thighs, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  nay  even  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  of  women  with  child,  when  the  foetus  is  reft- 
Ids*  ■/ 

burgeons  are  furniffied  with  images,  wherein  all  the  places 
m  the  body  proper  for  the  needle  are  defigned  by  marks. 
M.len.  Ryne  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  ufe  of  this  punc¬ 
ture  on  a  foldier,  who  being  afflidted  with  violent  dif- 
srders  of  the  ftomach,  and  frequent  vomitings  at  fea 
uuldcnly  relieved  himfelf  by  pricking  a  thumb’s  breadth 
deep  into  four  different  places  about  the  region  of  his 

-  lorR“s;  £cn*  %n.  Diff.  de  Adupunft,  ap.  Phil. 
Tranf*  N«  1,8.  p.231,  feq.  * 
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V'e  foretimes  alfo  find  mention  of  an  acupunfiurt  prsc- 
tifed  in  Europe  ;  but  this  amounts  to  no  more  tliant  he 
perforating  or  opening  a  part,  e.  g.  the  cornea,  witht  he 
point  of  a  needle  ;  which  has  been  done  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  for  the  cure  of  an  hydrophthalmia  and  hypopyon. 

It  is  Chiefly  ufed  in  difeafes  of  the  head  and  lower  belly  : 
it  is  applied  to  the  head  in  head-aches,  lethargies,  con- 
vulfions,  epilepfies,  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  &c.  To  the 
abdomen  in  colics,  dyfent'eries,  want  of  appetite,  hys¬ 
terical  diforders,  furfeits,  pains  of  the  belly  and  joints, 
obftrudtipns  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  Ac. 

ACURON,  a  name  given  to  the  alisma. 

ACUS-,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  long  and  Slender 
fea-fiffi,  of  which  there  are  two  lpecies,  a  larger  and  a 
fmaller. 

The  larger  is  often  a  cubit  long,  and  not  thicker  than'  a 
finger  ;•  its  fnout  is  long,  tubular,  and  not  flit  all  the  way 
up,  but  only  open  at  the  end  ;  its  eyes  are  prominent. 
From  the  head  to  the  anus  it  is  of  an  hexagonal  figure, 
and  from  the  anus  to  the  tail  it  is  fquare.  1  he  anus  is 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  near  it  is  a  long 
longitudinal  fiffure  for  the  eggs  of  the  female.  In  aft 
thefe  relpects,  it  very  much  refembles  the  hippocampus. 
It  has  two  fins  at  the  gills,  and  another  on  the  back; 
thefe  are  all  very  fmall,  and  the  laft  in  particular,  icarce 
difcernible,  unlefs  when  the  fiffi  is  alive  and  in  motion. 
Its  tail  is  a  fmall  Engle  fin.  It  has  a  hard  variegated 
lkin,  and  has  fo  little  flefh  about  it,  that  it  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  eatable.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is.  called  by' the  Venetian  fifhermen  bificia,  that  is, 
the  viper-fifh.  Its  mouth  is  of  a  ftrange  figure,  opening 
upward  at  the  end  of  the  fnout.  See  Tab .  of  Fifloes* 
N?  25.  Rondelet. 

Acus  fignifies  alfo,  with  other  authors,  the  bclone  or  pa~ 
phixy  called  in  Englilh  the  GAR-fifh,  and  by  fome  the 
Hor N-fifli.  The  two  diftindd  kinds  underftood  by  this 
too  general  term,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the 
authors  who  firft  named  them;  the  TOBACCo-pipe  fifth, 
or  that  with  the  tubular  nofe,  being  called  the  acus  of 
Ariftotle;  and  the  GAR-fifli,  or  that  with  the  horizontal 
open  mouth,  the  acus  of  Oppian. 

This  laft  is  in  fliape  fomewhat  like  the  farmer,  beinr 
very  long  and  {lender,  with  a  round  back,  and  a  flat  belly! 
Its  nofe  or  fnout  is  very  long,  pointed  and  fharp,  and  its 
head  flat.  The  back  is  of  a  greenilh  colour,  and  the 
fides  and  belly  of  a  filver  white.  The  head  is  of  a 
bluifh  green,  and  there  is  anobfeurely  purple  dotted  line, 
which  runs  all  along  the  back.  The  under  jaw  is  longer 
than  the  upper,  and  both  are  thick  fet  with  fharp  teeth. 
It  has  only  one  back  fin,  and  its  tail  is  forked.  Willughby.* 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii.  parti.  N°  21.  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  though  the  acus  maxima  fquamofabea  fifli  that 
is  a  ftranger  to  our  feas,  yet  its  exuviae  are  common  here. 
Bellcnius  has  deferibed  another  fpecies  of  this  filh,  which 
is  fealy,  and  has  broader  teeth,  and  is  confiderably  larger 
than  the  common  one,  which  either  has  no  feales,  or 
extremely  minute  ones.  Its  dotted  line  on  the  back  is 
faid  by  fome  to  be  a  Angle  row  of  feales ;  and  thefe  au¬ 
thors  affirm,  that  the  filh  has  no  other.  See  Lacertus. 

Acus  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  ammodytes,  or 
sAND-eel;  a  fmall  eel  caughtin  the  fands.  Wiliuehbv. 

Acus  alfo  fignifies  chaff.  ^ 

Acus  pafiarisy  a  name  of  the  scandix. 

Acus  enofebata,  a  name  of  the  geranium  inofcicatum. 

ACUTE,  jharp,  fomething  that  terminates  in  a  point,  or 
edge  ;  difpofed  either  for  piercing,  or  cutting. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  ufually  ftands  oppofed  to  ohtufe. 

Acute  angle,  in  Geometry, is  that  which  is  lefs  than  a  rfoh* 
angle  ;  or  which  does  not  fultend  90  degrees. 

Such  is  the  angle  ACB  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  68.) 

AcuTE-angled  triangle,  is  that  whofe  three  angles  are  all 
acute  ;  called  alfo  an  o»ygonous  trianole. 

Such  is  the  triangle  ACB  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fig.  68.) 

Acute -angular  fieltion  of  a  cone,  is  ufed,  by  the  ancient 
Geometricians,  for  the  ellipsis. 

Acute -angiedcone.  See  Cone. 

Acute,  in  Mufitc,  is  underftood  of  a  found,  or  tone,  whiclk 
is  lharp,  Ihrill,  or  high,  in  refpedd  of  fome  other. 

In  which  fenfe  the  Word  ftands  oppofed  to  grave  ;  and? 
both  thefe  properties  of  found  depend  on  the  quicknels 
or  flowaefs  of  the  vibrations  by  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

Sounds  confidered  as  acute,'  and  grave,  that  is,  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  gravity  and  acutenefis ,  conftitUte  what  we  call 
tune,  the  foundation  of  all  harmony. 

Acute  accent ,  in  Grammar.  See  Accent. 

Acute  difeafe.  See  Disease. 

ACUTELLA,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefc 
the  common  anonis,  or  REST-harrow,  a  fmall  prickly 
plant,  with  red  or  white  flowers,'  and  famous  lor  its' 
fp reading  and  tough  root.  Get.  Emac.  Inch  2. 

ACUTIATOR.,  in  writers  of  the  barbardus  ages,  denote  s. 
a  perfon  that  whets,  or  grinds  cutting  isftruments  c 
5  called; 
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called  alfo  in  ancient  gloffaries,  acutor ,  #jcow?7«£»  famia- 
rius,  coharius,  & c.  Du-Cange- 

In  the  ancient  armies  there  were  acutialores,  a  kind  of 
fmiths,  retained  for  whetting  or  keeping  the  arms  fliarp. 
Aquin. 

ACUTiTION,  or  Acuition,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame 
with  acuating  or  fharpening. 

Acutitjon,  in  Grammary  denotes  the  pronouncing,  or 
marking  a  fyllable  with  an  acute  accent. 

AcuTITION,  or  acuition ,  in  Medicine  and  Chemijlry,  is  ufed 
for  flrarpening  or  increafing  the  force  of  any  medicine. 
ACYROLOGIA,  denotes  an  improper  acceptation,  or  ex- 
preffion,  wherein  a  word  or  phrafe  is  ufed  in  fome  un- 
ufual  or  oblique  fenfe,  hardly  reducible  to  the  rules  of 
language.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ctuvpof,  improper, 
and  \oyo{,  fermo. 

Such,  e.  g.  is  the  word  fpero,  fometimes  ufed  in  Ro¬ 
man  writers  for  timee. 

The  acyrologia  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  catacbrefis,  in- 
fomuch  that  divers  terms  and  expreffions,  alledged  as  in- 
ftances  of  the  latter,  are  by  others  brought  as  examples 
of  the  former. 

AD  bejlias,  in  Antiquity ,  is  underdood  of  a  kind  of  punifh- 
ment  of  criminals,  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beads.  The  term  was  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  gladiators 
•hired  to  fight  with  wild  beads. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  bepiarii ,  Cal.  Lex.  Jur.  p.  36. 
Ad  extra ,  a  term  ufed  among-' School  Divines,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  external  operations  of  the  Godhead. 

A£b  or  operations  ad  extra ,  are  properly  thofe  whofe 
term  or  effeft  is  not  within  the  divine  effence  ;  by  which 
they  dand  oppofed  to  operations  adintra.  Creation,  pre- 
fervation,  regeneration,  converfion,  renovation,  &c.  are 
atdions  of  God  ad  extra. 

Ad  intra,  among  School  Divines,  is  underdood  of  thofe  sfts 
of  the  Divine  Being,  whofe  term  and  effect  is  within  his 
own  effence.  In  which  fenfe,  a£ls  or  operations  ad  in¬ 
tra,  dand  oppofed  to  thofe  ad  extra. 

Ad  hominem 5  among  Logicians ,  is  underdood  of  a  kind  of 
argument  drawn  from  the  belief  or  principles  of  thofe 
we  argue  with,  and  which  of  confequence  mud  be  con- 
clufive  to  them,  though  otherwife difbelieved  by  us;  or, 
it  is  where  a  difputant  quits  his  own  language  and  fyf- 
tem,  and  borrows  that  of  his  opponent  to  convince  him, 
by  turning  his  own  prejudices  or  errors  againd  himfelf. 
This  the  fchoolmen  call  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

Ad  libitum ,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Mufic ,  for  fe  piace ,  at  dif- 
cretion. 

Ad  ludos,  in  Antiquity,  a  Roman  fentence,  whereby  crimi¬ 
nals  were  condemned  to  entertain  the  people,  either  by 
fighting  with  beads,  or  with  each  other,  and  thus  exe¬ 
cuting  judice  on  themfelves.  Kennet.  Rom.  Ant. 

Ad  metalla ,  in  Antiquity ,  the  puniffiment  of  being  doomed 
to  work  in  the  mines.  Criminals  condemned  to  this, 
were  called  metallici. 

It  were  to  be  wiffied  that  puniffiments  of  this  kind  could 
be  fubdituted  in  lieu  of  our  frequent  executions;  which 
are  as  repugnaht  to  the  principles  of  humanity  as  to  thofe 
of  found  policy. 

Ad  quiddities,  among  fchoolmen,  include  the  relations,  ana¬ 
logies,  agreements,  difagreements,  fimilitudes,  and  diffi- 
militudes  of  things. 

Ad  quiddities  are  properly  thofe  attributes  of  things,  which 
anfwer  to  thequedion,  ad  quid?  to  what?  By  which  they 
differ  from  mere  quiddities,  which  anfwer  to  the 
quedion,  quid  fit?  what  is  it?  The  latter  enquire  what 
things  are  in  themfelves  ;  the  former  what  they  are,  ad 
alia.  Herb,  de  Verit.  p.  233. 

Ad  valorem ,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  duties,  or  cuftoms, 
paid  for  certain  commodities ;  fome  things  are  rated  by  the 
weight,  meafure,  tale,  or  the  like  ;  others  pay  ad  valorem , 
according  to  the  value  or  worth,  fworn  to  by  the  owner. 
ADAGE,  Adagium,  a  proverb,  or  popular  faying. 
Erafmus  has  made  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  and  Roman  adages ,  from  their  poets,  orators,  phi* 
lofophers,  &c. 

Adage ,  proverb,  and  paroemia,  are  the  fame  thing ;  but 
they  differ  from  gnome,  fentence ,  and  apophthegm. 
ADAGIO,  in  Mujic,  one  of  the  words  ufed  by  the  Italians 
to  denote  a  degree  or  didinCtion  of  time. 

Adagio  expreffes  a  flow  time ;  the  flowed  of  any,  except 
grave.  Ufed  fubdantively,  it  fignifies  a  flow  movement. 
Sometimes  this  word  is  repeated,  as  adagio,  adagio,  to  de¬ 
note  a  dill  greater  retardation  in  the  time  of  the  mufic. 
ADAL,  in  the  fenfe  of  Paracelfus,  fignifies  that  part  of 
plants,  in  which  their  medicinal  virtue  confids ;  or  the 
pure  and  aftive  parts  of  plants,  feparate  from  the  im¬ 
pure  and  inert. 

ADAL1DES,  in  theSpanifh  policy,  are  officers  of  judice, 
for  matters  touching  the  military  forces. 

In  the  laws  of  king  Alphonfus,  the  adalides  are  fpoken 
of,  as  officers  appointed  to  guide  and  direct  the  marching 
of  the  forces  in  time  of  war.—- Lopez  reprefents  them  as  a 
Vol.  1.  N°5. 


fort  of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  of  the  differences 
arifing  upon  excurfions,  the  diflribution  of  plunder,  &c. 

ADAMANT,  Adam  as,  in  Natural  Hi/fory,  See.  an  an¬ 
cient  name  for  a  precious  done,  by  us  called  a  diamond. 
Adamas  is  ufed  by  fome  ancient  Naturalijls ,  for  the  fpume 
or  fcoria  of  gold  ;  which  is  cad  away,  as  not  being  mal¬ 
leable.  1  his  is  particularly  called  y juctk  a.d'octj.d.v and 
is  midaken  by  Pliny  for  a  gem  of  that  name. 

Adamant  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fpecies  of  iron,  denoting  the 
harded,  or  highed  tempered  part  thereof. 

1  his  is  fometimes  called  the  adamantine  part  of  iron. 

Mr.  Boyle  more  particularly  gives  the  denomination  ada¬ 
mas  lucidus,  to  a  diamond  in  his  poffeffion,  which  had 
the  faculty  of  fhining  in  the  dark;  a  property  fince  d if— 
covered  in  many  others,  at  lead  when  excited  by  friction. 
Vide  Boyle,  Phil.  Work.  Abr.  tom.  i.  p.  494,  Id. 
tom.  iii.  p.  155. 

Ad  amant  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  magnet,  or 
load-done. 

In  which  fenfe  Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  bed  derived 
from  the  French  aimant,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

ADAMANTII,  in  Church  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
Chridian  hidorians  to  the  followers  of  Origen,  furnamed 
Adamantius,  becaufeof  his  unwearied  pains  in  reading  and 
writing  ;  or  the  drength  and  acutnefs  of  his  reafoning, 
according  to  fome;  or  rather,  as  Heuman  fays,  whofe 
name  was  Adamantius:  however,  Eufebius  fays,  this  was 
a  common  name  given  to  Origen,  without  alligning  any 
reafon  for  it.  Euf.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14. 

ADAMAS,  in  Ajlrology,  a  name  given  to  the  moon. 

ADA  MI  pomum,  in  Anatomy,  a  protuberance  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  throat. 

Some  fancy  it  thus  called  upon  a  drange  conceit,  that 
a  piece  of  the  forbidden  apple,  which  Adam  eat,  duck 
by  the  way,  and  was  theoccafion  of  it. 

In  reality,  it  is  only  the  convex  part  of  the  fird  cartilage 
of  the  larynx,  called  feutiformis. 

The  name,  Adam’s  apple,  is  alfo  given  to  a  kind  of  fruit 
frequent  in  Italy,  refembling  a  lemon,  faid  to  be  a  good 
remedy  againd  the  itch. 

ADAMIC  earth ,  is  a  name  fome  have  given  to  common 
clay ;  called  alfo  terra  zoica ,  rubella ,  and  lutum.  Woodw. 
Meth.  Fof.  p.  4. 

The  occafion  of  the  name  we  fuppofe  to  be,  that  this  is 
taken  for  the  adamah ,  or  ruddy  earth,  of  which  the  fird 
man  was  formed. 

This  appellation  is  likewife  given  to  the  mud  depofited 
by  fea-water,  which  is  a  fediment  of  the  mod  flimv  and 
u&uoiis  parts  contained  in  it. 

ADAMITES,  Adamite,  a  fe£l  who  took  upon  them  to 
imitate  the  nakednefs  of  Adam  :  as  if  man  had  been  re- 
indated  in  his  original  innocence. 

The  critics  explain  the  name  Adam,  QIN,  from  whence 
the  term  arifes,  varioufly  ;  fome  by  earth ,  others  by  red, 
others  by  acquiefcence. 

Prodicus  was  their  author,  according  to  the  account 
given  byTheodoret;  though,  according  to  Tertullian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandra,  the  followers  of  Prodicus  were 
never  called  by  this  name.  Epiphanius  is  the  fird  writer 
who  fpeaks  o i  the  Adamites,  and  he  places  them  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century. — They  were,  in  reality, 
a  branclrfprung  out  of  the  Carpocratians  and  Basi- 
eidians. 

T  his  fe£t  is  faid  to  have  darted  up  afreflt  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  Picard,  their  leader;  who  pretended  to 
re-edablifh  the  law  of  nature,  which,  according  to  him, 
confided  in  two  things,  viz.  community  of  women  and 
nakednefs.— Thefe  ladwalked  naked  inthe  publick  places; 
whereas  the  former  only  put  off  their  clothes  in  their  af- 
femblies. 

An  ingenious,  writer,  viz.  Beaufobre,  has  diewn,  that 
the  Adamitifm ,  i.  e.  the  nakednefs  of  thefe  people,  is  a 
mere  calumny,  forged  by  their  adverfaries,  the  Calixtines 
and  Papi.ds,  at  the  time  when  the  Vaudois  fird  appeared 
in  that  country. 

Jovet  and  Moreri  fpeak  of  Adamites  in  England  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  Romanids  and  Preformed  mutually  reproach  each 
other  with  having  Adamites  among  them. 

Adamites,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  fird  patriarchs,  the  fons  or  defendants  of 
Adam  by  Seth.  In  which  fenfe  Adamites  amount  to  the 
fame  with  Sethites,  and  dand  didinguiffied  from  Cainites. 
There  are  divers  traditions  concerning  the  quarrels,  wars, 
&c.  between  the  Adamites  and  the  Cainites. 

Adamites,  Pres.  See  Pre-adamites. 

ADAMITUM  and  Adamita,  the  harded  white  dones,  and 
dones  in  the  bladder.  The  former,  Paracelfus  fays,  are 
a  fpecies  of  tartar. 

ADAMUS,  Adam.  This  is  ufed  in  an  alchemiflical  fenfe, 
to  fignify  the  philofopher’s  done,  which  they  call  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  fay  it  has  carried  its  invifible  Eve  in  its  body 
ever  fince  the  moment  they  were  united  by  the  Creator. 

ADAR.,  in  the  Hebrew  Gbrorolopy,  the  twelfth  month  of 
O  their 
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their  ccclefiafiical  year,  and  the  fixth  of  their  civil  year.  I 
it  contains  only  nine  and  twenty  days,  and  anfwers  to 
our  February,  and  fometimes  enters  into  the  month  of 
jv  arch,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  On  the 
feventh  and  thirteenth  days  of  this  month  the  Jews  ob- 
ferve  two  faffs ;  the  former  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Mofes,  and  the  latter  called  that  of  tflher,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  affair  of  Haman.  The  feaff  of  purim  is 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Effher  ix.  17. 

ADARCE,  in  the  Materia  Medico  of  the  ancients,  a  faltifh 
humour  concreting  about  the  ifalks  of  reeds,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  in  form  of  incruffations. 

The  ancients  fpeak  of  adarce ,  as  chiefly  produced  in  Cap¬ 
padocia  and  Galatia,  though  We  all'o  read  of  it  in  Italy ; 
and  of  a  native  kind  produced  in  Indian  reeds,  much  as 
l'ugar  in  the  cane. 

Its  colour  is  like  that  of  the  fine  powder  of  the  Affan 
Ifone,  or  farcophagus,  and  its  fubflance  all  lax  and  porous, 
much  like  the  baflard  fponge ;  fo  that  it  might  be  called 
the  baflard  fponge  of  the  marfhes. 

It  is  a  topic  adapted  to  rub  and  fcour  the  {kin  in  a  leprofy, 
liin-buming,  tetters,  freckles,  and  (uch  like  blemifhes, 
being  on  the  whole  of  an  acrimonious  quality.  Dr. 
Plott  deferibes  it  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Oxfordfhire. 
Tho’  fome  have  fuppofed  the  incruffations,  often  feep  about 
our  fprings,  to  be  the  fame  with  the  adarce  of  the  Greek 
phyficians;  thisfeems  a  miffake,  asthefe  incruffations  pof- 
fefs  none  of  the  virtues  or  properties  of  that  lubftance  ;  it 
being  principally  compofed  of  fea-falt,  of  which  thofe  con¬ 
tain  no  particle,  being  merely  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fpar. 

AD  ARGON,  adurconim,  an  ancient  coin  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  ufually  of  gold,  derived,  as  fome  think,  from 
thofe  gold  pieces  coined  by  Darius,  called  A«p uy^oi* 
Holfus  makes  the  adarton  only  equal  to  the  Attic  drachma ; 
but  bifhop  Cumberland,  after  the  fcholiaffs  of  Arifto- 
pbanes  and  Harpocration,  twice  as  much. 

ADARIGES,  a  name  for  sal  ammoniac. 

ADARME,  in  Commerce,  a  finall  Spanifh  weight  ufed 
through  their  American  provinces,  equal  to  the  fifteenth 
part  of  an  ounce. 

Stephens  renders  it  in  Englifh  by  a  dram. 

ADARNECH,  a  name  for  orpiment. 

ADAR  TICULATION,  is  ufed,  by  fome  phyficians,  for 
apQqaJ'ia.,  by  others  for  J'/a.pQpcea/f.  See  Arthrodia, 
and  Diarthrosis. 

ADATAIS,  or  Adatys,  a  muflin  or  cotton  cloth,  very 
fine  and  clear,  of  which  the  piece  is  ten ,  French  ells 
long,  and  three  quarters  broad.  This  muflin  comes  from 
the  Eaff  Indies,  and  the  fined  from  Bengal. 

ADCHER,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  name  given  by  Avi¬ 
cenna  and  Serapion  to  the  sc^nant-h,  or  camel’s  hay. 
This  feerns  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  the  common 
Arabian  name  of  this  drug  •,  but  Garcias  tells  us,  that 
in  his  time  the  Arabs  called  it  adher. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  Arabians  have 
not  confined  this  word  to  the  scaenanth  alone,  but 
exprefs  by  it  all  the  kinds  of  ru/hes.  Thus  Avicenna 
tells , us  that  the  adcher  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  bearing 
no  fruit,  the  other  bearing  a  hard  black  fruit ;  this  plainly 
belongs  not  to  the  fananth ,  but  the  common  rvfh,  of 
which  Diofcorides  has,  in  the  fame  manner,  deferibed 
two  kinds,  thus  differing  from  one  another. 

ADCORDABILE.S  denarii ,  in  ancient  Law  Books ,  denote 
money  paid  by  the  vaflal  to  his  lord,  in  the  nature  of  a 
fine,  upon  the  felling  or  exchanging  a  feud. 

The  word  is  formed  from  accorder,  tj  agree. 

ADCRESCENTES,  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  the  fame  with 

ACCENSI. 

ADD  ACE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  by  which  the 
Africans  call  the  common  antelope.  See  Gazell  A. 

ADDEPFIAGIA,  in  Medicine ,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  phy¬ 
ficians,  to  denote  a  greedinefs  in  children,  whereby  they 
load  themfelves  with  new  food,  before  the  old  is  digeffed. 
This  is  fometimes  alfo  written  corruptly,  adephagia. 

1  he  word  is  compounded  of  d.J'cPn,  much ,  and  pceyw,  I  eat. 
Some  ufe  addepbagia  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  forvora- 
cioufnefs  in  general,  fo  as  to  comprehend  the  bulimia, 
pica,  and  malacia. 

ADDER,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  venomous  reptile  of  the 
ferpent  kind,  more  ufually  called  a  viper. 

Adder  is  alfo  fometimes  confounded  with  afp ;  thus  the 
deaf  adder ,  fpoken  of  in  the  Englifh  Bible,  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  the  adler ,  but  the  afp.  Calmet. 

The  adder  differs  from  the  fnake,  in  that  the  former  is 
much  fhorter  for  its  bignefs,  efpecially  his  tail  below  the 
vent ;  that  it  is  marked  on  the  back  with  black  lines  or 
fpots,  which  the  fnake  wants  ;  that  its  belly  is  blackifh, 
and  of  one  colour,  whereas  the  fnake’s  is  particoloured, 
of  a  pale  yellow  and  blue ;  that  it  never  grows  to  the 
bignefs  which  fome  fnakes  attain  to ;  and  laftly,  that  it 
is  viviparous,  whereas  the  fnake  is  oviparous. 

Adder,  Sea,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecies  of  syngna- 
thus,  with  a  round  body*  and  no  petloral  or  tail  fins. 

Adder,  Water,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  to  the  natrix. 


ADI) 

Adder-bolts.  See  Dragon-flies. 

Adder-stl‘nG,  is  ufed  in  refpeff  of  cattle,  when  filing 
with  any  kind  of  venomous  reptiles  as  adders,  fcor- 
pions,  8iC.  or  hit  by  a  hedge-hog,  or  flirew. 

I1  or  the  cure  of  fuch  bites,  tome  ufe  an  ointment  made 
of  dragon’s  blood,  with  a  little  barley-meal,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs. 

Apder’s-tongue,  in  Botany,  a  medicinal  plant,  fo  called 
either  from  its  relembling  or  its  curing  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
It  is  more  commonly  called  ophioglojjum. 

No  part  of  the  frudlification  of  this  plant  is  vifible,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fruit.  This  is  an  oblong,  double,  or  difiichous 
capfule,  divided  by  a  great  number  of  tranfverfe  articu¬ 
lations,  into  many  cells,  each  of  which,  when  mature, 
opens  tranfverfly,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  finall  feeds  of  a  fubovate  figure. 

Cafper  Bauhine  deferibes  what  he  calls  three  fpecies  of 
this  plant. 

Tournelort  makes  eight  fpecies  of  ophioglossum, 
which  are  only  the  varieties  of  the  common  European 
kind,  mentioned  above. 

This  is  a  fpring  plant,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  April 
and  May.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  wet  meadows,  and  is 
eafily  diltinguifhed  among  the  other  fpring  plants  by  its 
fpike,  or  tongue. 

It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  bed  vulnerary  herbs  this  country 
produces  ;  but  it  is  more  in  ufe  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  than  in  the  {hops.  They  give  its  juice  internally,  and 
ufe  the  herb  bruifed,  or  an  ointment  prepated  from  it, 
with  lard,  or  May-butter,  externally,  at  the  fame  time. 
Farriers,  &c.  prepare  an  ointment  of  this  herb,  called  ad¬ 
der’s  tongue  ointment,  ufed  as  a  remedy  againft  the  bites 
of  venomous  beafis.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  N°  112. 
Adder’s- wort.  See  Bistort. 

ADDEX TRATORES,  or  Addextrarii,  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  denote  the  pope’s  MiTRE-bearers. 

Some  fuppofe  them  thus  called,  on  account  of  theirwalking 
atthe  pope’s  right-hand,  when  he  rides  to  vifit  the  churches. 
ADDICE.  See  Adze. 

ADDICO.  See  Addictio. 

ADDICTI,  in  Antiquity,  infolvent  perfons,  or  thofe  who 
being  fentenced  to  pay  a  debt,  but  unable  to  do  it,  were 
adjudged  to  a  kind  of  temporary  fervitude  to  the  creditor. 
In  this  fenfe,  addidh  were  a  fpecies  of  fervi ;  from  whorrij 
however,  they  differed  in  this,  that  a  Have,  when  dif¬ 
eharged,  became  lihertus ;  whereas  an  addiftus  became 
ingenuus.  Again,  a  flave  could  not  be  difeharged  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  his  mailer ;  whereas  the  addiftus  was 
difeharged  of  courfe,  when  his  debt  was  fatisfied.  Pitifc. 
Lex.  Ant.  &  Calv.  Lex  Jur. 

ADDICTIO,  Addiction,  in  the  Roman  law,  a  tranf- 
ferring,  or  palling  over  goods  to  one  another  ;  whether  by 
fentence  of  a  court,  or  in  the  way  of  fale,  to  him  that 
bids  moil  for  them. 

T.  he  word  frauds  oppofed  to  addidlio,  or  abdication. 

It  is  formed  of  addico ,  one  of  the  (fated  words  ufed  by 
the  Roman  judges,  when  they  allowed  the  delivery  of  the 
thing  or  perfon  on  whom  judgment  had  paffed. 

Hence,  goods  thus  adjudged  by  the  praetor,  to  the  right 
owner,  were  called  bona  addifia  ;  and  the  debtors  deliver¬ 
ed  up,  in  like  manner,  to  their  creditors,  to  work  out 
their  debt,  were  called  fervi  additti. 

Addictio  in  diem,  denoted  the  adjudging  of  a  thing  to  a 
perfon  for  a  certain  price  ;  unlefs  by  fuch  a  day  the  owner, 
or  fome  other  perfon,  gave  more  for  it.  * 

ADDITAMENT,  Additamentum,  a  thing  added  to 

another.  It  fignifies  the  fame  as  EprpHysis. 

A ddit aments,  in  Phyfic  and  Chemijlry,  are  things  fuper- 
added  to  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  any  compofition. 
ADDITION,  the  aft  of  joining  one  thing  to  another,  or 
of  augmenting  a  thing,  by  tlit  acceflion  of  others. 
Addition  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  thing  added  with  itfelf. 
Addition,  in  Arithmetic,  is  the  firfl  of  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  rules,  or  operations  of  that  art. 

Addition  confifts  in  finding  the  amount  of  feveml  num¬ 
bers,  or  quantities,  feverally  added  one  to  another.  Or 
addition  is  the  invention  of  a  number,  from  two  or  more 
homogeneous  ones  given,  which  is  equal  to  the  given 
numbers  taken  jointly  or  together. 

The  number,  thus  found,  is  called  the  fum,  or  aggregate 
of  the  numbers  given.  bb  ° 

The  chara£fers  of  addition  is  +  ,  which  we  ufually  exprefs 
by  plus.  Thus  3  +  4  denotes  the  fum  of  3  and  4  ;  and  is 
read  3  plus  4. 

The  addition  of  fimple  numbers  is  eafy.  Thus  it  is  rea¬ 
dily  perceived  that  7  and  9,  or  7  +  9,  make  16:  and 
1 1  +  15  make  26. 

In  longer,  or  compounded  numbers,  the  bufinefs  is  per¬ 
formed  by  writing  the  given  numbers  in  a  row  down¬ 
wards;  homogeneous  under  homogeneous,  i.  e.  units 
under  units,  tens  under  tens,  See.  and  fingly  colle&ing 
the  fums  of  the  refpective  columns.  6 

To  do  this,  we  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  outmoft  row 
or  column  to  the  right ;  and  if  the  amount  of  this  co¬ 
lumn 
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1357 

172 

1529 


)umn  do  not  exceed  9,  we  write  it  down  at  the  foot  of] 
the  fame  column:  if  it  doth  exceed  9,  the  excefe  .is  only 
to  be  written  down,  and  the  reft  referved  to  be  earned 
to  the  next  row,  and  added  thereto;  as  being  of  the 
fame  kind  or  denomination. 

Suppofe,  e.  g.  the  numbers  1357  and  *7*  were  given  to 
be  added:  wiite  either  of  them,  v.  gr.  172,  under  the 
other  1357;  fo  as  the  units  of  the  one,  viz.  2, 
fraud  under  the  units  of  the  other,  viz.  7;  and 
the  other  numbers  of  the  one,  under  the  corie- 
f pou dent  ones  of  the  other,  viz.  the  place  of  tens 
under  tens,  as  7  under  5  ;  and  that  of  hundreds, 
viz.  r  under  the  place  of  hundreds  of  the  other, 

•3.  Then,  beginning,  fay  2  and  7  make  9;  which  write 
underneath;  alfo  7  and  5  make  12;  the  laft  of  which  two 
numbers,  viz.  2,  is  to  be  written,  and  the  other  one  re¬ 
ferved  in  your  mind  to  be  added  to  the  next  row,  1  and  3  : 
then  fay  1,  and  1  make  2,  which  added  to  3  make  5: 
this  write  underneath,  and  there  will  remain  only.,  the 
firft  figure  of  the  upper  row  of  numbers,  which  alfo  mult 
be  writ  underneath  ;  and  thus  you  have  the  whole  fum, 
viz  1  <529  The  fame  method  will  extend  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  fums,  which  are  required  to  be  united  in  one. 

Addition  of  number*  of  different  denominations,  for  inftance, 
of  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence,  is  performed  by  adding 
or  fum  mine  up  each  denomination  by  itfelf,  always  be- 
Sn„rg  with  the  lowed  ;  and  if.  after  the  Mm,  .here 
be  enough  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  denomination, 
for  inftance,  pence  enough  to  make  one  or  more  fhillings, 
they  muft  be  added  to  the  figures  of  that  denomination, 
that  is,  to  the  fhillings  ;  only  referring  the  odd  remain, 
int?  pence  to  be  put  down  in  the  place  of  pence.  And 
the  fame  rule  is  to  .be  obferved  in  fhillings  with  regard  to 

For  "an  inftance,  5  pence  and  9  pence  make  14  pence ; 
nowin  14  there  is  once  12,  or  a  fhilhng,  and  two  re¬ 
maining  pence;  the  pence  fet  down,  and 
referve  1  (hilling  to  be  added  to  the  next 
column  which  confifts  of  {hillings.  Then 
1  and  8  and  2  and  5  make  16  :  the  6  pu 
down,  and  carry  the  1  to  the  column  of 
tens;  1  and  land  I  make  three  tens  of 

(hillings,  or  30  fhillings :  m  30  fhillings 
*2  _  nr  n  nmind. 
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Negative  quantities  are  added  after  the  fame  manner 
as  affirmative.  See  Negative. 

Thus,  — 2  and 


-  3  make  —  5 ;  and  ■ 


1 1  ax 


make 


15  ax 


l — .  ;  —  a  y/  ax  and  — b  v'  ax  make 
b 


-b  ax. 


u 

When  a  negative  quantity  is  to  be  added  to  an  affirma¬ 
tive  one,  the  affirmative  muft  be  diminifhed  by  the  ne¬ 
gative  one. 


1 1  ax 


and- 


4  ax 


make 


7  a*, 

b 


Thus,  3  and  — 2  make  1  ,  b  b 

— a  y/ ac  and  b  ac  make  b  —  * 

And  note,  that  when  the  negative  quantity  is  greater  than 
the  affirmative,  the  aggregate  fum  will  be  negative.  1  bus, 

it  ax  .  Aax  .  7 ax 

2  and  —  3  make  —  1 


1 1  ax  ,  4 ax  7  < 

- and  — —  make  _  — 

b  b  b 


;  and 


/. 

120 

65 

9 

*95 


s. 

15 
12 

8 

16 


(hillings,  or  30  umm's3  •  **•  o 

there  Is  once  20  fhillings,  or  a  pound,  and  10  over  : 
write  1  in  the  column  of  tens  of  fhillings  and  carry  1 
to  the  columns  of  pounds  ;  and  continue  the  addition  of 
pounds,  according  to  the  former  rules. 

So,  half  of  an  even  fum  of  fhillings  will  be  carried  to 
the  pounds;  and  the  odd  one  (where  it  fo  happens)  fet 

under  the  tens  of  the  (hillings. 

Addition  of  Decimals,  is  performed  after  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  that  of  whole  numbers;  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
following  example : 

630.953 
51.0807 

3°5-27 

987-3°37 

AnnrTiON  of  Vulgar  Fractions,  fee  under  F  R  AC  T 10  N. 
Addition  of  Ratios  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  in  the  fame 

Afenfe  with  composition  of  ratios,  which  fee.  _  . 

Addition,  in  Algebra,  or  the  Addition  of  Species,  is 

Aperformed  by  conneaing  the  quantities  to  be  added  by 

the  r  proper  ligns;  and  alfo  by  uniting  into  one  fum, 
£  that  can  be  fo  united.  See  Quantity,  Species, 
£  Thus  *  and  b  make  a  +  b  ;  *  and  -  b  make  a-b-,  -a 
and"  —  b  make  -a-b-,  7  «and  qa  make  y  +  qa-  -afac 
,  ,  ,  nr  make  —ay/ac  +  b\Aac,  or  by/  ac—ay/ac ;  tor 
the  order  in  which  they  are  written,  makes  no  alteration 

But^parSularly,  1.  Affirmative  quantities  of  the  fame 
fbecies,  or  kind,  are  united  by  adding  the  prefixed  num¬ 
bers  whereby  the  fpecies  are  multiplied. 

Thus,  7  a +  9*  make  i6a.  Andu£c  +  \$bc  make  %bbc. 

Alfo  2-  +  5  -  make  ;  and  +  7  ^  rremake  qy/ 

ft  / ab  —  vT+  7  y/ab-xx  make  13 y/ab—xx.  And  in 
mJ banner  6 v]  +  Wi  make  •Sv'S-  Aga.n. 

+  make  „+*✓«,  by  adding  togetheruand  l,  as 

2a  +  jcy/  ^axx-x1 

numbers  multiplying  Vac.  An  o 

->ay/T.axx—xy„_,_^a+V^3fffffz£.’  fince  2  «  + 

fJsrZ SvffrtaYons,  which  hate  the  lame  denomi¬ 
nator  are  added  together  by  addmg  the.r  numerators. 

,  .  ,  2ax  ,  3**makelfl;  andthus 

Thust  +  ^make|,and— -h-p1"  b 

ijaVff*  make  and  -  +  y 

2  a-\-Vcx  2  a-fy/cx  c 


8  a  V  cx 


2  V  ac  and  — 7  V  ac  make  —5  Vac. 

Addition  of  irrational  Quantities.- If  they  he  of  different 
denominations,  reduce  them  to  the  fame  denomination  ; 
and  if  they  be  then  commenfurable,  add  the  rational 
quantities  without  the  vinculum;  and  to  their  fum  pre¬ 
fix  the  radical  fign.-The  reft  as  in  the  addition  of  ra¬ 
Thus,  we  {hall  find  ^8  + v/I8=:2v'2  +  3v'2_5\/2— 

%/  5o.  On  the  contrary,  ff']  and  being  incommen- 
furable,  their  fum  will  be  \/  7  +  V  5*  . 

Addition,  in  Law,  is  that  name,  or  title,  which  is  given 
to  a  man  over  and  above  his  proper  name,  and  furname  ; 
to  ffiew  of  what  eftate,  degree,  or  myftery  he  is  ;  and  of 
what  town,  village,  or  country. 

Additions  of  EJiate,  or  quality,  are  yeoman,  gentleman, 

efauire,  and  fuch  like.  . 

Additions  of  Degree,  are  thofe  we  call  names  of  dignity; 
as  knight,  lord,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke.  ^ 

Additions  of  Myftery,  are  fuch  as  fcnvenfcr,  painter,  ma- 
fon,  and  the  like.  See  Chopchurch.  « 

Additions  of  Place  are,  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of  W  ood- 
ftock.— Where  a  man  hath  houfhold  in  two  places,  he 
(hall  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  ;  fo  that  his  addition  m  ei¬ 
ther  may  fuffice.  Knave  was  anciently  a  regular  addi- 

By  flat.  I  Hen.  V.  cap.  5.  it  was  ordained,  that  in  fuch 
funs  or  adions  where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies  *  fuch  ad¬ 
dition  fhould  be  made  to  the  name  of  the  defendant,  to 
{hew  his  eftate,  myftery,  and  place  where  he  dwells , 
and  that  the  writs,  not  having  fuch  additions,  fliall  abate, 
if  the  defendant  take  exception  thereto  ;  but  not  by  the 
office  of  the  court.— The  reafon  of  this  ordinance  was, 
that  one  man  might  not  be  troubled  by  the  outlawry  of 
another;  but  by  reafon  of  the  certain  addition,  every  per- 
fon  might  bear  his  own  burden. 

Tf  one  be  of  the  degree  of  a  duke,  earl,  &c.  he  ffiall 
have  the  addition  of  the  moft  worthy  dignity.  2  Inft. 

Such  titles,  however,  are  not  properly  additions,  but  names 
of  dignity.  The  title  of  knight  or  baronet,  is  part  of  the 
party^s  name,  and  ought  to  be  rightly  ufed;  but  the  ti¬ 
des  ^f  efquire,  gentleman,  or  yeoman,  See  being  no 
part  of  the  name,  but  additions ,  as  people  pleafe  to  call 
?hem°  may  be  ufed,  or  not  ufed,  or  if  varied,  it  is  not 

Tn'tri  of'  winfis  not  an  of  honour  here  in 

England ;  but  fuch  a  perfon  muft  be  written  by  his  Chrif- 
dan  and  furname,  with  the  addition  of  efquire  only  ;  and 
the  fons  of  Englifh  noblemen,  although  they  have  given 
them 'titles  of  nobility,  in  refpeft  to  the.r  families,  if 
ou  them,  they  muft  be  named  by  their  Chnft.an 
Ed  furnames,  wiJthe  addition  of  efqmre  ^s-ftidi-a- 
one,  efquire,  commonly  called  lord  A,  Ac. 

Vf'TdL  is  neceffary,  where  procefs  of  outlawry  doth 

r  »  o-iir  c  If  a  city  be  a  county  ot  ltieir, 
wherein  are  feveral  parifhes,  addition  thereof,  as  de  Lon¬ 
don  is  Efficient ;  but  addition  of  a  parifh  not  in  a  y» 
muft  mention  the  county,  or  it  will  not  be  good.  1 

Danv.  237.  mark  of  addition  is  a 

as  much  more,  as  it  would  otherwife  be. 

A  note  of  addition  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  y 
fome  old  Englifh  authors  called  prick  of  Pfff .  as 
Thus  a  femibreve,  when  marked  with  a  dot,  1  q 

Additions, 

coats  of  arms,  wherein  are  placed  revva.os, 

?:  £i*fa£:w«  °ppofedEto  abtements* 
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c’afs  of  additions  belongs  bordure,  quarter,  canton,  gy- 
ron,  pile,  flafques,  haunches,  v'oiders,  ermine,  and  an 
inefcutcheon  gules,  called  alfo  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 
On  any  of  thefe  may  an  addition  of  honour  be  placed, 
according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  prince,  or  the  fancy  of 
the  herald;  which  reward  defeends  to  none  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  except  the  perfon’s  own  diredl  line.  In  this  man- 
ner  the  arms  of  a  kingdom  have  been  fometimes  given, 
by  way  of  addition ,  to  a  private  fubje£l. 

Additions,  in  Dijiilling ,  a  name  given  to  fuch  things  as 
are  added  to  the  wafli,  or  liquor,  while  in  a  Hate  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vinofity  ol  the  fpi- 
lit,  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give  it  a  particular 
flavour. 

All  things  of  whatever  kind,  thus  added  in  the  time  of 
fermentation,  are  called  by  thofe  of  the  bufinefs,  who 
fpeak  mod  intelligently,  additions ;  but  many  confound 
them  with  things  of  a  very  different  nature,  under  the 
name  of  ferments. 

The  additions  ufed  in  the  diflillery,  may  be  reduced  to 
four  general  heads.  I.  Salts.  2,  Acids.  3.  dramatics,  and, 
4.  Oils.  A  little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common  fait  finely 
powdeied,  may  be  added  to  the  liquor  while  fermenting, 
efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation  ;  or  in  their 
ftead  a  little  of  the  vegetable  or  finer  mineral  acids, 
may  be  dropped  in  at  different  times,  when  found  necef- 
fary.  Thefe  are  of  great  ufe,  efpecially  in  the  ferment¬ 
ing  folutions  of  treacle,  honey,  and  the  like  fweet  and 
rich  vegetable  juices,  which  either  wholly  want  an  acid 
in  themfelves,  or  have  it  in  too  fmall  a  proportion,  or 
have  been  robbed  or  diverted  of  it.  The  proper  acids 
for  this  purpole  are,  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  or  le¬ 
mons,  or  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  or  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait, 
or,  what  is  greatly  preferable  to  all  thefe,  a  particular 
aqueous  Solution  of  tartar,  a  fuccedaneum  for  which  may 
be  tamarinds,  or  the  robs  oi  fome  very  acid  iruits,  or  the 
media  fubjlantia  vini.  On  this  foundation  (lands  that  in¬ 
genious  praflice  of  ufing  a  fuitable  proportion  of  the  dill 
bottoms,  or  the  lemaining  wafli,  in  the  fubfequent 
brewing. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of 
any  efiential  vegetable  oil,  may  by  proper  management 
be  converted  into  a  furprifingly  large  quantity  of  inflam¬ 
mable  fpiiit ;  but  great  care  in  this  cafe  muft  be  had  not 
to  drop  it  in  too  fait,  nor  too  much  at  a  time;  this  mDht 
damp  the  rermentatioii :  and,  indeed,  the  adding  a  large 
quantity'  of  oil  at  once,  is  the  common  way  of  Hopping 
the  fermentation  at  any  point  required. 

The  beft  method  of  all,  of  introducing  the  oil,  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  inconvenience,  is  to  reduce  it  firft  to  an 
elreofaccharum,  by  grinding  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  due 
quantity  of  fine  fugar  in  powder.  The  oil  thus  added, 
with  its  particles  diiunited,  and  in  form  of  powder,  will 
readily  mix  with  the  liquor,  and  immediately  ferment 
with  it.  J 

A  large  proportion  of  redified  fpirit,  or  of  any  other 
fP‘nt,  may,  by  prudent  management,  be  alfo  introduced 
into  the  fermenting  liquor  j  and  this  will  always  come 
back  with  a  larger  addition  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit,  than 
would  otherwife  have  rifen  from  the  diftillation.  Shaw. 

ADD I  I IVE,  denotes  fomething  to  be  added  to  another. 
Geometricians  fpeak  of  additive  ratios ;  aftronomers  of 
additive  equations ,  Sec. 

Additive  ratio  is  ufed,  by  fome  writers,  for  that  whofe 
terms  are  difpofed  to  addition,  that  is,  to  compofition,  in 
oppofition  to  fubjlraflive  ratio,  whofe  terms  are  difpofed 
to  fubtraaion,  i.  e.  to  divifion.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2r7. 
Suppofe  the  line  ac  divided  in  the  points  b  and  x , 
a  b  x  /. 


ADD 


the  ratio  between  ab  and  bx  is  additive :  becaufe  the  terms 
ab  and  bx  compofe  the  whole  a*.  But  the  ratio  between 
ax  and  bx  is  fubtraaive,  becaufe  ax  and  bx  differ  by  the 
line  ab.  J 

Additive  equations,  in  Ajlronomy,  thofe  which  are  to  be 
added  to  the  fun’s  mean  anomaly,  in  order  to  find 
themieone.  V.  Hill.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1720, 

*n  ^avj-  See  Reduebors. 

ADDRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  fkill  and  good 
management,  and  of  late  has  been  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  is  ufed  in  genteel  phrafe,  and  alfo  in  Com - 
~[ce>  as  synonymous  with  directions  to  a  perfon  or  place 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  verb  addreffor,  to  direst 
any  thing  to  a  perfon.  ' 

Address,  means  alfo  a  difeourfe  prefented  to  the  kin^  in 
the  name  of  a  confiderable  body  of  his  people;  to%x- 
prefs  or  notify  their  fentiments  of  joy,  fatisfadlion,  or 
tne  iikC)  on  Ionic  extraordinary  occufion* 

We  lay,  the  lords  addrefs,  the  commons  addrefs _ Ad 

drejh  were  firft  fet  on  foot  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Oliver  Cromwell— At  Paris,  their  office  of  intelligence 
is  called  burreau  d'  addreffe.  ® 
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A  T/Y^’  or  Adductors,  are  thofe  which 

bnW  1  ^ iC  Cfe’  or  clraw  together,  the  parts  of  the 

body  whereto  they  are  annexed.  1 

1  be  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  ducere,  to  draw 
or  bring.  ■  » 

ASJors^’  °r  addu^orh  Hand  oppofed  to  abducent,  or  ab- 

A INDUCTION,  in  Anatomy,  the  motion  or  adion,  of  the 
Aim™mU(cla  See  Adductor. 

A1  DLCxCR  ocuh  a  mufcle  of  the  eye,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  inclines  its  pupil  towards  the  nofe. 

It  is  alfo  called  bibitorius ;  becaufe  it  direds  the  eve  to¬ 
ward  the  cup  in  drinking.  7 

Adductor  polluv,  is  a  mufcle  of  the  thumb,  which  arifes 

natfon0^  T*  ffce"ds  oblifiuely  towards  a  broad  termi- 
ation,  at  the  fupenor  part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the 

»1U,m^Tr  S“Zab'  ?”at\( My°1')  fid-  L  «•  3D  &  fig.  VII. 

filler  ItS  °  llCC  1S  t0  ^nng  t  lG  tbumb  near  the  fore- 

lhis  mufcle  is  called  by  Albinus,  and  the  generality  of 
wnters,  the  abduSior  indicis  ;  and  by  Window,  the  Lii- 

Adductor  po/licis  pedis,  called  alfo  antithenar,  is  a  mufcle 
of  the  great  toe,  which  arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of 

mrto \TfTVn  UUmfi  a°/JS  inferted  imo  the  internal 
nearer  the  rift ^amndta  of  the  Sreat  toe  5  which  it  draws 

Adductor  indicis,  is  a  mufde  of  the  fore  finger,  arifing- 
from  the  in  fide  of  the  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  inferted 

ward'  rh  T  °f  thc  f°refilW  which  it  draws  o- 
wards  the  thumb. 

ATxs  pedis*  the  fame  TRANS  VERSA- 

Adductor  proftatee  a  name  given  by  Santorini  to  a  muf- 
e,  which  he  aifo  calls  levator  profiata and  which 
Winflow  calls  projlahcus  fuperior.  Albinus,  from  its  of- 
hce,  has  very  properly  called  it  compreffr  projlat*. 
Adductor  brack, 1  ferves  to  draw  the  arm  toward  the 
trunk  of  the  body  ;  though  Winflow  finds  its  office  more 
complicated,  and  that  it  aHs  in  concurrence  with  the 

arm°rS  ^  extenrors>  1,1  bending  and  extending  the 

ADEB,  in  Commerce,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyptian  weight 
ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confiding  of  two  hunefred 
and  ten  okes  each  of  three  rotolos,  a  weight  of  about 
two  drams  lefs  than  the  Englifli  pound.  But  this  is  no 
certam  weight ;  for  at  Rofetto  the  adeb  is  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  okes.  Pococke,  Egvnt 
ADEC  fignifies  four  milk.  b 

ADEcTOs,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  medicine  that  allays 
lants'ei^e  °f  Pain>  °f  Uneafinefs  created  by  ftimu- 

A  o  fliffAAT s!ven  by  fome  nal!o”s  ,0  the 

I-hjk  ,rcated  °f  V  “Who'S  as  two  different 

kinds  of  IMi.  But  Arledi  contends,  that  they  are  the 
fame  fpectes,  and  dift.nguifltes  them  b,  the  name  of  the 
"T”"*  ,th,'  “PP"  j>w  flat,  and  longer  than  the 

ADEUljadSe?l0TU"™  ’ T  “  'he  baCt  fi"' 

AKto ^  3  fea  f°  Ca"'d  fr°m 
7fla.were  finsuhr  in  th!s>  that  they  kePl  the  Sabbath  as 

A1the'k?n<^ALC>  b  AnCient  Cl/fi°ms>  denotes  the  fervant  of 

The  word  is  alfo  written  adelfcalche,  and  addelfcaleus.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  German  add,  or  edd,  noble,  and  [calc, 
fervant  Among  the  Bavarians,  adeljcalcsnp pear  to  have 

rirnf  thu  Rme  Wnh-  r0yal  thanes  amonS  the  Saxons,  and 

Al  EMPT  Ov'f  ''  rtglS  m  andent  ch;iTters- 
ADEbei  liON,  Ademptio,  m  the  Civil  Law,  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like 
rhe  ademption  °U  legacy  may  be  either  exprefs;  as  w-hen 
the  teftator  declares  in  form,  that  he  revokes  what  he 
had  bequeathed  ;  or  tacit,  as  when  he  only  revokes  it  in¬ 
directly,  or  implicitly. 

I  hus  it  A  by  will  gives  his  daughter  M  iQpo/.  to  be  firft 
paid  after  his  debts,  befide  a  (hare  out  of  the  dividend 
of  his  eftate  ;  and  afterward,  on  her  marriage,  an  agree- 
ment  be  made  for  what  die  ffiouid  have  out  of  A’s  eftate, 
that  it  fliould  be  only  1100/.  wffiich  ffiouid  be  in  full  of 

'fcoUheTeg"*.'1  thiS  agr““e,“  isan^- 

ADEN,  a  gland.  See  Gland. 

ADENANfHERA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
P,  311  c  0nK11]g  to  tke  clafs  of  decandria  monogynia,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe:, he  periamhium  is  ,ery 
lmall  and  ts  compofed  only  of  one  leaf  divided  into 
five  feg merits  at  the  edge  ;  the  flower  corffifts  of  five 
leaves,  and  15  of  a  campanulated  form  :  the  petals  are 
ponued  and  fertile,  and  they  turn  inwards,  and  are  hol¬ 
lowed  underneath;  the  (lamina  ate  ten  erecl  tubulated 

filaments. 
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filaments,  a  little  (hotter  than  the  flower;  and  the  an-' 
thene  are  roundiffi  and  incumbent,  and  bear  on  their  ex-' 
terior  apex  a  globofe  glandule.  The  germen  of  the  piftil 
is  oblong  and  gibbous  on  the  back  in  the  lower  part. 
The  ftyle  is  tubulated,  and  of  the  length  of  the  (lamina, 
and  the  ftigma  is  Ample.  The  fruit  is  a  long  comprefled 
pod,  in  which  are  feveral  round  feeds.  There  are  two 

ADENOGRAPHY,  that  branch  of  Anatomy  which  defcribes 
the  glands,  and  glandular  parts  of  the  body. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  afov ,  gland,  and  ypapa,  I 

Adenography  is  the  fame  with  what  fome  others  call  ade- 
nology,  or  the  adenologica!  part  of  Anatomy. 

ADENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton,  otherwife  called  marine  cot¬ 
ton.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles, 
where  it  pays  20  per  cent,  duty,  according  to  the  tariff 
of  the  year  1706.  Its  valuation,  by  the  fame  tariff,  is 

of  76  livres  16  fols.  , 

ADENOSUS  abfceffus,  in  Medicine,  a  crude  hard  tubercle, 
difficult  of  difcuffion,  and  refembling  the  appearance  of 

ADEPS,  among  Phy/tcians,  fat.  This  is  an  animal  oil, 
fecreted  from  the  blood,  and  contained  in  the  membrana 
adipofa,  or,  as  Boerhaave  calls  it,  the  membrana  cellulofa  ; 
which  is  not  a  Angle  membrane,  but .a  congeries  of  a  great 
number  of  membranous  lamina ,  joined  irregularly  to 
each  other  at  different  diftances,  fo  as  to  form  numerous 
in  ter  dices  of  different  capacities,  which  communicate 
with  each  other.  Thefe  interftices  have  been  named  «/- 
lula,  and  the  fubftance  made  up  of  them,  the  cellulous 

Thefe  cellular  interftices  are  fo  many  little  bags  or  fatch- 
els  Ailed  with  ail  un&uous  or  oily  juice,  more  or  lefs 
liquid,  which  is  called  fat ;  the  different  confidence  of 
which  depends  not  only  on  that  of  the  oily  fubftance, 
but  on  the  Aze,  extent,  and  fubdivifion  of  the  cells. 
Neumann  divides  fats,  from  their  confidence,  into  three 
kinds;  the  ftrft,  called  pinguedo,  is  foft  and  thin,  and 
becomes  liquid  in  a  very  fmall  heat ;  fuch  is  that  which 
we  meet  with  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  ftffies  (the  very  large 
fifties  excepted.)  The  fecond  is  thick,  liqmfles  lefs 
readily,  and  is  denominated  axungia.  The  third  is  more 
hard  and  Arm  ;  when  taken  from  the  animal  it  is  called 
adept,  and  when  freed  from  the  (kins,  &c.  fevum.  The 
two  laft  kinds  of  fat  are  chiefly  found  in  quadrupeds.. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  body,  the  fat  ferves  for  a  cuftuon, 
pillow,  or  mattrefs;  as  on  the  nates,  where  the  lamina 
and  cells  are  very  numerous.  In  other  parts  this  mem¬ 
brane  has  few  or  no  lamina,  and  confequently  little  or  no 
fat ;  as  on  the  forehead,  elbows,  Sec. 

In  the  young  foetus  there  is  fcarce  any  fat',  but  in  the 
older  foetus ,  fat  begins  to  appear.  When  the  child  is 
born,  and  for  fome  years  after,  it  hath  much  /a/ imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  ikin  ;  in  men,  the  fat  is  mod  abun¬ 
dantly  fpread  on  the  glutei  mufcles.  • 

Fats  taken  freely  as  food  are  difficult  of  digeftion  ;  relax 
and  weaken  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftmes,  and 
are  fuppofed  likewife  to  render  the  juices  tenacious,  and 
f 0  1  i-i tVic  IdiIc*  # 

The  medical  virtues  of  fats,  as  manifefted  by  experience, 
are  fuch  as  arife  from  their  ufe  in  external  applications, 
for  foftening  and  fuppling,  for  abating  pains  and  fpafms, 
and  for  promoting  maturation.  Thofe  that  are  princi¬ 
pally  ufed  are  the  fat  of  viper's,  hog  s  lard,  and  mutton 

ADEPTS  Adeptx,  a  denomination  given  to  the  proft- 
cients  in  Alchemy,  particularly  to  thofe  who  pretend  to 
the  fecrets  of  the  philofopher  s  (lone,  and  the  univerfal 

Theword  is  formed  from  the  verb  adipiftl,  to  obtain. 
Ripley  Lully,  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  Holiandus,  Sendi- 
-niius  & c.  are  the  principal  among  the  adepts. 

It  is  a  fort  of  tradition  among  the  Alchemi/ls,  that  there 
are  always  twelve  adept i ;  and  that  their  places  are  im¬ 
mediately  (applied  by  others,  whenever  any  of  the  frater- 

The  ferm  adepts  is  fometimes  more  generally  applied  to 
thofe  who  are  profleient  in  any  kind  of  fcience. 
ADEOUATE,  AdjeqjJ  atum,  fomething  equal  to,  or  co- 
extended  with,  another;  and  Ailing  the  whole  meafure 
and  capacity  thereof. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofedtolN  adequate. 
Adequate,  or  total,  in  Logic,  is  applied  to  the  obJe£*s°f 
fcience.  The  adequate  objeft  of  a  fcience  includes  the 
material  and  formal  objed  :  the  material  objeft  of  a  fci¬ 
ence,  is  that  part  which  is  common  to  it  with  other  fci- 
ences ;  the  formal  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
Adequate  ideas,  or  notions,  in  MetaphyJjcs,7\xc  fuch  images 
or  conceptions  of  an  objeft,  as  perfedly  reprefent  it,  or 
anfwer  to  all  the  parts  and  properties  of  it- 
M.  Leibnitz  deflnes  an  adequate  notion  to  be  that,  of  whole 
feveral  chara&ers  we  have  diftincl  ideas. — Thus,  a  circle 

Vol.  I.  N°  S- 
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being  deflned  a  Agure  bounded  by  a  curve  line  which  re¬ 
turns  into  itfelf,  and  whofe  points  are  all  equally  diftani 
from  a  certain  intermediate  point  therein  ;  our  notion  of 
a  circle  is  adequate,  if  we  have  diftin£t  ideas  of  all  thefe 
circumftances,  viz.  a  curve  returning  upon  itfelf,  a  mid¬ 
dle  point,  an  equality  of  diftance,  See. 

All  simple  ideas  are  adequate  and  perfe£l  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
culty,  be  what  it  will,  that  excites  them,  reprefents 
them  entire. 

The  ideas  of  modes  are  likewife  adequate ,  or  perfect :  ex¬ 
cept  of  thofe  modes  which  occaflonally  become  fubftan- 
ces  ;  for  when  we  fpeak  of  modes  feparately  exifting, 
we  only  confider  them  feparate  from  the  fubftance  by  way 
of  abftra£lion. 

All  abftradl  ideas  are  alfo  adequate  and  perfe£t ;  fince  they 
reprefent  all  that  part  of  the  fubjedl  which  we  then  con¬ 
fider. — Thus,  the  idea  of  roundnefs  is  perfe&,  or  ade¬ 
quate,  becaufe  it  offers  to  the  mind  all  that  is  in  round¬ 
nefs,  in  general. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  all  ideas,  of  which  we  know  no 
original,  or  external  obje£l  really  exifting  out  of  the 
mind,  by  occafton  of  which  they  were  excited  in  us,  and 
of  which  we  think  them  the  images.  Thus,  when  a  dog 
is  before  us,  it  is  the  external  obje£l  without  us  which 
raifes  the  idea  in  our  mind  ;  but  if  the  idea  of  an  animal, 
in  general,  has  no  external  objefl  to  excite  it :  it  is  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  mind  itfelf,  and  mud  of  neceffity  be  adequate 
or  perfect. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ideas  of  all  fubftances  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  imperfect,  which  are  not  formed  at  the  p!ea- 
fure  of  the  mind,  but  gathered  from  certain  properties, 
which  experience  difeovers  in  them. 

This  is  evident,  becaufe  our  knowledge  of  fubftance  is 
very  defe£live ;  and  we  are  only  acquainted  with  fome 
of  its  properties  :  thus,  we  know,  that  Alver  is  white, 
that  it  is  malleable,  that  it  melts,  Sec.  but  we  do  not 
know  what  farther  properties  it  may  have  ;  and  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  inward  texture  of  the  particles, 
whereof  it  confifts. — Our  idea  of  Alver,  therefore,  not  re- 
prefenting  to  the  mind  all  the  properties  of  Alver,  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  imperfe£l. 

ADERAIMIN,  fee  Alderaimin. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  aSVij,  from  a  and  i$u,  denotes  the  In- 
vifible  (late.  In  the  heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends 
all  thofe  regions  that  be  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz.  Ere¬ 
bus,  Tartarus,  and  ElyAum.  See  Hell. 
ADESSENARII,  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  bold  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  really  prefent  in  the  eucharift  ;  but  in  a 
manner  different  from  what  the  Romanifts  hold :  from 
the  Latin  verb  adeffe,  to  be  prefent. 

The  Adejfenarii,  called  alfo  Impanatores ,  are  divided  into 
four  different  opinions  touching  the  point. — Some  hold 
that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  in  the  bread;  others, 
that  it  is  about  the  bread  ;  others,  that  it  is  with  the 
bread  ;  and  laftly,  others,  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 
See  Impanation. 

ADFECTED  equation  is  that  where  the  unknown  quantity 
is  found  in  two  or  more  different  degrees,  or  powers. 
E.  gr.  x3 — px2-{-  qxr=a2b;  where  there  are  three  different- 
powers  of  x ;  viz.  x *,  x z,  and  jc1..  See  Equ  ation. 
ADFILIATION,  Adfiliatio,  is  ufed  to  Agnify  a  Gothic 
cuftom;  where  a  perfon  remarrying,  who  has  children 
by  a  former  bed,  renders  them  capable  of  inheriting 
equally  with  the  common  children  of  both  parties. 

This  is  done  by  agreement,  and  is  otherwife  called,  by 
fome,  adoptio  per  matrimonium: 

This  cuftom  is  dill  retained  in  Germany,  under  the  name. 
einkindfehafft,  and  unio  prolium. 

But  the  learned  Heineccius  obferves,  that  the  unio  prohum 
is  not  an  adoption.  Elem.  Juris  Germ.  tom.  i.  feci. 

1 6  r . 

ADHATODA,  in  Botany ,  the  Malabar  nut.  See  Jus- 

T  I C I A  • 

Tournefort  enumerates  four  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which 
by  Houfton  and  Linnaeus  is  called  justicia  ;  but  the 
above  name  is  given  to  it  in  the  Zeylanic  tongue,  f;om 
its  virtue  of  expelling  the  dead  foetus ,  which  it  Agniftes. 
ADHESION,  Adherence,  in  Phyfcs,  the  (late  of  two 
bodies  which  are  joined  or  faftened  to  each  other,  either 
by  the  mutual  imprefiion  of  their  own  parts;  orthecom- 
preffion  of  external  bodies.  See  Cohesion. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  ;  and  A<srw,  to  flick. 
Anatomifts  fometimes  obferve  profpbyfes,  or  adhefions of 
the  lungs  to  the  Ade  of  the  thorax,  the  pleura,  and  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  give  occaAon  to  various  diforders. 

Welilfo  read  of  adhefions  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  cra¬ 
nium  ;  of  the  (lone  to  the  bladder  ;  thodgh  fome  combat 
this  laft  as  a  chimera  ;  at  lead  the  inftances  cf  it  appear 

to  be  rare.  .  e  .  .  ,  n. 

We  have  alfo  feveral  cafes  of  adhefions  of  the  mteffines, 
mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Numoer 

The  adhefions  of  two  polilhed  planes,  and  two  hemi- 

R  fpheres^ 
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fpheres,  are  phenomena  urged  in  behalf  of  the  weight 
and  prefl'ure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  adhefion  of  two  polifhed 
planes,  urged  in  behalf  of  the  weight  and  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere,  might  be  objeHed  to,  as  this  prefl'ure  is  not 
fufficient  to' produce  the  effedt,  and  that  polifhed  bodies 
will  adhere  very  ftrongly,  even  in  an  exhaulted  receiver. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that  the  air  contributes  in  part  to 
this  adhefion. 

Dr.  Delaguliers  has  given  experiments  of  the  adhejion  of 
leaden  bullets  to  each  other  :  the  caufe  of  which  is  re- 
folved  into  the  principle  of  attraction.  Phil.  Tranf. 

A  N°  3B9- 

Adhesion,  In  Logic.  The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds 
of  certitude  ;  the  one  of  J peculation ,  which  arifes  from  the 
evidence  of  the  thing;  and  the  other  of  adhefion,  or  attach¬ 
ment,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  evidence,  but  on 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  intereft  we  have 
in  its  truth. 

Adhesion,  or  Adherence,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  perfifling 
in  a  former  opinion  or  refolution.  — After  the  free  confe¬ 
rence  between  the  two  houfes,  concerning  the  bill  for 
preventing  occalional  conformity,  when  the  lords  retired, 
and  it  came  to  the  final  vote  of  adherings  they  were  fo 
equally  divided,  that  in  three  queflions  put  on  different 
heads,  the  adhering  was  carrying  but  by  one  vote  in  every 
one,  and  by  a  different  perfon  each  time.  The  commons 
likewife  adhered ;  and  thus  the  bill  was  loft. 

ADHIL,  in  Aflronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  fixth  magnitude, 
upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  laft  ftar 
in  her  foot. 

ADIIOA,  in  Ancient  Cufloms ,  denotes  what  we  otherwife 

Call  RELIEF. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  alfo  find  the  word  written 
adoha ,  adhoamentum ,  and  adhogamentum.  Du-Cange. 
ADJACEM,  or  Adjoining,  fomething  fituate  near,  or 
afide  of  another;  of  ad,  to,  and  jacere ,  to  lie. 

ADIAN  TUM,  Maidenhair ,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  charaders  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flowers 
are  not  difeovered  ;  the  feeds  are  contained  in  fpherical 
capfules,  placed  in  the  finufes  and  complications  of  the 
leaves,  and  furrounded  each  with  an  elaftic  ring,  which 
contracting  burfts  the  capfule,  and  fcatters  abroad  the 
minute  feeds  :  to  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  maidenhairs  have  all  one  general  appearance,  by 
which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  at  fight,  from  the 
other  plants  of  the  fern  kind.  S eeTakX  of  Botany, 
Clafs  16. 

Tournefort  enqmerates  twenty  fpecies  of  this  plant. 

In  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  Botany ,  the  general  character  of 
the  adianta  is,  their  having  the  frudifications  in  form  of 
oval  fpots,  difpofed  in  cluflers.  under  the  refieded  tops  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  claffed  with  the  cryptogamia  filices , 
and  include  20  fpccies. 

The  adiantum  is  efteemed  a  great  pedoral,  and  gives  name 
to  a  fyrup  much  in  ufe  for  that  intention.  It  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  a  remover  of  obflrudions,  both  of  the  kidneys  and  the 
menfes,  though  little  ufed  in  thofe intentions.  Itsefience 
is  by  fome  commended  in  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric 
complaints. 

Adiantum  aureum,  called  alfo  mufeus  capillaris,  polytrichum 
aureum  medium,  C.  B.  polytrichum  nohile ,  vel primum,  poly¬ 
trichum  apvJei  aureum,  See.  in  Englifh ,  golden  maiden-hair , 
is  of  the  mofs  kind.  It  grows  in  heathy  and  boggy 
ground.  It  is  a  good  fudorific,  and  its  infufion  drank  hot 
is  recommended  againft  pleurifies.  Camerarius  gives  a 
relation  of  this  plant  rifing  fpontanecufly  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  town  burnt  down  in  Germany;  as  the  erijymum 
vulgare  did  from  the  ruins  of  London. 

The  various  fpecies  of  this  plant  abound  with  a  neutral  fa- 
ponaceous  quality,  approaching  to -nitre  ;  with  their  mu¬ 
cilage  they  impart  all  their  virtue  to  boiling  water.  The 
beft  preparation,  therefore,  of  the  plant,  is  a  ftrong  in¬ 
fufion  made  with  boiling  water,  andfweetened  with  liquo¬ 
rice-root.  The  french  make  a  fyrup  of  the  adiantum  ve- 
7um,  and  flavour  it  with  orange-flower  water;  and  a  fyrup 
is  made  in  America  of  the  adiantum  Canadenfe ,  with  ma¬ 
ple  fugar.  Our  confectioners  prepare  a  fyrup  of  it,  which 
they  icll  under  the  name  of  caps Hair e .  1  hefe  fyrups  are 
efteemed  in  difordersof  die  breaft;  as  they  allay  trickling 
coughs  from  defluxions  of  thin  rheum,  and  aflift  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  phlegm.  See  Trichomanes. 

ADIAPHOIIISTS,  Adi  APHORisTiE,or  Adi  aphorites 

a  name  given  in  the  fixteenth  century  to  the  moderate 
’-Lutherans,  who  adhered  to  the  fentiments  of  Me¬ 
la  ndth  on  ;  and  afterwards  to  thofe  who  fubferibed  the  in¬ 
terim  o’f  Charles  V. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  hapopoc 
different.  ‘  ’ 

ADIAPHOROUS,  Adiaphorus,  is  a  name  given  by 
Mr.  Boyle  to  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  tartar,  and 
fome  other  vegetable  bodies ;  and  which  is  neither  acid, 
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vinous,  nor  urinous;  but  in  many  refpeds  different  front 
any  other  fort  of  fpirit. 

ADIAPNEUSHA,  from  a,  Jia,  and  orvsu,  1  breathe,  fig- 
nines  defective  perforation,  from  denfe  pores.  See. 
DIAPTOIOS,  the  Greek  word  fignifies  firm ;  but  it  is  a 
name  given  by  phyficians  to  a  remedy  for 'the  colic,  which 
is  ftone-parfley,  henbane-feed,  white  pepper.  See.  made 
into  an  eledlary. 

ADIARRHOEA,  from  a,  Sea,  and  fsa,  1  flow,  in  Medicine, 

a  Tw^eS,-a  tota'  ^uPPreff>t>n  of  all  the  neceffary  evacuations. 
ADiGE,  fee  Nettle. 

ADJECTIVE,  in  Grammar ,  a  kind  of  noun  joined  with  a 
fubftantive,  either  expreffed  or  implied,  to  thew  its  qua¬ 
lities,  or  accidents.  1 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adjicere,  to  add  to-,  as 
defigned  to  he  added  to  a  fubftantive,  without  which  it 
has  no  precife  fignification. 

FVtlier  koffur  defines  adjectives  in  a  manner  fomewhat 
different  from  other  grammarians.— Nouns,  according  to 
mm,  are  fubftantives,  when  the  objecls  which  they  re- 
prefent  are  confidered  Amply,  and  in  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  their  qualities ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  adjectives,  when  they  exprefs  the  quality  of  an  objecf. 
ihus,  when  I  fay,  Amply,  a  heart,  the  word  heart  is  a 
lubltantive,  becaufe  none  of  its  qualities  are  expreffed; 
but  when  I  fay,  a  genirous  heart,  the  word  generous  is  an 
adjective  ;  becaufe  it  adds  a  quality,  or  attribute,  to  the 
heart.  Adjectives,  then,  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
modificatives. 

In  eueeff,  the  end  of  an  adjective  being  only  to  exprefs 
the  quality  of  an  object ;  if  that  quality  be  the  objedt  it- 
felf  whereof  we  fpeak,  it  becomes  a  fubftantive;  e.  gr. 

^  hook  is  good ;  good  here  is  an  adjedtive  ;  hut 

ft  I  fay,  good  is  always  to  be  chfen ,  it  is  evident  good  is  the 
fubjedt  I  fpeak  of,  and  confequently  good,  there,  is  the 
fubftantive. 

On  the  contrary,  it  often  happens  in  other  languages, 
v  aiK^  fometimes  in  our  own,  that  a  fubftantive  becomes 
an  adjective  ;  as,  for  inftance,  in  thefe  words  :  the  king. 
Into  as  he  is,  remembers  he  is  a  man ;  where  the  word  hero , 
though  ordinal ily  a  fubflantive,  is  apparently  an  ad- 
jefiive.  2 

From  this  idea  of  an  adjective,  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
nouns,  which,  in  the  common  grammars,  are  accounted 
fubftantives,  are  really  adjectives,  and  vice  vefa  .-  gram¬ 
mar  in  this,  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  depending 
upon  cuftom. 

Adjectives,  in  Logic,  are  divided  into  four  kinds;  the 
nominal-,  the  verbal,  the  numeral,  and  the  pro-nominal 

I  he  nominal  are  thofe  which  diftinguifh  certain  fpecies 
by  fome  inherent  and  permanent  quality,  which  arifes 
either  fioni  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from  its  form  or 

II  tu  at  ion  ;  fuch  as  good,  black,  round,  external,  See.  The 
verbal,  are  thofe  which  denote  fome  accidental  or  adven¬ 
titious  quality,  which  appears  to  be  the  effeH  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  paffes,  or  has  paffed,  in  the  thing  under  con- 
lideratmn  ;  Inch  as  rampant,  domineering ,  carefling,  embel- 
li fled.  See.  humeral  adjectives  are  thofe  which  rank  any 
fubjedt  m  numerical  order,  as,  firfi,  fecond,  lafi,  See. 
rto-nominal  are  thofe  which  do  not  concern  either  fpecies 
.A01?’  °f.  arrangement,  but  are  merely  indications  of 
individuality  ;  thefe  adjectives  are  either  per  final,  as  mine , 
tbme,  Scc  or  they  have  a  vague  and  indeterminate  mean- 
mg,  fuch  as  fome,  one,  many,  See.  or  Liftly,  they  ferve 
the  purpofe  ot  mere  indication,  fuch  as,  this,  that ,  fuch. 

Verbal  and  nominal  adjectives ,  are  alfo  called  concretes 
Some  diftinguifh  adjectives  into  phfleal  and  metaphyseal- 
the  former  being  ufed  to  diftinguifh  phyfical  effences,  in 
coufequence  of  the  immediate  impreffiohs  theymnke  upon 
us  ;  the  latter  to  denote  thofe  which  are  metapbvficn!  and 
abltradled,  in  confequence  of  fome  operation  of  our 
minds  with  regard  to  them. 

AD  INQUIRENDUM,  a  judicial  writ,  commanding  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  made  of  any  thing  touching  a  caufe  depending 
in  the  king’s  court,  for  the  better  execution  of  juftice* 
as^of  a  baftard,  or  the  like.  Reg.  Judic. 

ADJOINING  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  affcciating  of  a 
perfon  to  another;  or  appointing  him  a  colleague,  or  ad¬ 
junct.  0 

ADJOURNMENT,  in  Law,  the  putting  off  a  court,  or 
meeting;  and  appointing  it  to  be  kept  at  another  time  or 
place. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ad,  to-,  and  the  French 
jour,  day,  q.  d.  another  day. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  plirafe  adjournment  in 
eyre,  fox  an  appointment  of  a  day  when  the  juftices  in 
eyre  intend  to  fit  again. 

Adjournments  in  parliament  differ  from  prorogations. 

a  mlf11  h°Ufe  haS  tHe  PriviIege  of  adjourning  itfelf. 

Ault  ObUS,  fat,  or  fatty.  The  word  is  chiefly  uffd  in 

Anatomy,  as  an  epithet  of  certain'cells,  dudls,  membranes, 

and 
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and  veffels,  e-  g.  membrana  Lf  vasa  adipofa ,  cellulje 
adipofa,  ductus  adipoft ,  See.  See  Adeps. 

ADIPSON,  from  the  privative  a,  and  thirjl ;  a 

name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  oxymel ;  who  fays  alfo 
that  the  ptifjana ,  by  its  glutinoufnefs,  prevents  or  cures 
third.  Medicines  adminiftered  for  allaying  third  are 
called  by  this  name. 

ADIPSOS,  fignifies  the  Egyptian  palm-tree,  liquorice,  and 
a  pill,  or  catapotium,  compofed  by  Afclepiades,  and 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

ADIRATUS,  a  price  or  value  fet  upon  things  dolen  or  lod, 
as  a  recompence  to  the  owner. 

AD1RIGE,  fignifies  Jal  ammoniacum. 

ADIT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  approach  to,  or  en¬ 
trance  of  any  thing. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  aditus,  formed  from  adire, 
to  go  to.  _  . 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  adit  of  a  houfe,  adit  of  a 
theatre,  of  the  circus,  &c. 

Adit  of  a  mine,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby  it  is  en¬ 
tered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and  ores  are  car¬ 
ried  away. 

Adit  of  a  mine  amounts  Jo  the  fame  with  cuniculu r,  or 
drift ,  and  is  didinguidied  from  air -Jbaft.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  69. 

The  adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  towards 
the  bottom  thereof,  about  4,  5,  or  6  feet  high,  and  8 
wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  ;  fometimes  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  fometimes  fupportel  with  timber,  fo  conduced,  as 
that  the  foie  or  bottom  of  the  .adit  may  anfwer  to  the 
bottom  of  the  (haft,  only  fomewhat  lower,  that  the  water 
may  have  a  diffident  current  to  pafs  away,  without  the 
ufe  of  the  pump. 

Damps  and  the  impurity  of  the  air  are  the  great  impe¬ 
diments  againft  driving  adits  above  20  or  30  fathoms,  by 
reafon  of  the  neceffity,  in  this  cafe,  of  letting  down  air- 
fhafts  from  the  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  are  often 
very  expenfive,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of 
mines,  and  the  hardnefs  of  the  mineral  ftrata  to  be  cut 
through.  The  bell  remedy  againft  this  is  that  pradifed 
in  the  coal  mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work  their 
adits  without  air-fhafts:  the  manner  of  which  is  deferibed 
by  Sir  Robert  Moray.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  5. 

Adit  of  a  mine ,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air -Jhaft  itfelf, 
being  a  hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  into  fome  part  of  a  mine,  to  give  entrance  to 
the  air. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fometimes  find  it  improperly  written 
addit.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  200. 

To  draw  off  the  Handing  water  in  winter,  in  deep  mines, 
they  drive  up  an  adit ,  or  air -Jhaft,  upon  which  the  air 
difengages  itfelf  from  the  water,  when  it  begins  to  run, 
with  fuch  violence,  as  produces  a  noife  equal  to  the 
burfting  of  a  cannon,  daflaes  every  thing  in  the  way 
againft  the  fides  of  the  mine,  and  loofens  the  very  rocks 
at  a  diftance.  Ibid.  N°  26. 

Adit  in  Jhips,  in  Antiquity ,  was  a  fpace  in  the  upper  part, 
where  the  fhip  was  wideft,  at  which  people  entered,  an¬ 
ciently  called  agea. 

Adits  of  a  theatre ,  aditus  theatri,  in  Antiquity,  were  doors 
on  the  flairs,  whereby  perfons  entered  from  the  outer 
porticos,  and  defeended  into  the  feats. 

ADJUDGING,  in  Law,  the  aft  of  paffing  a  determinate 
fentence  in  behalf  of  a  perfon. 

ADJUDICATION,  the  aft  of  adjudging  the  property 
of  a  thing  to  a  perfon  by  a  legal  fentence,  decree,  or 

judgment.  .  .  . 

Adjudication  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  addiction, 
orconfigning  a  thing  fold  by  auction,  or  the  like,  to  the 
higheft  bidder. 

ADJUNCT,  Adjunctum,  in  Philofophy ,  fomething 
joined  or  fuperadded  to  a  being  from  without.  See  ad¬ 
junction. 

Or,  an  adjunct  is  an  additament  or  accefiion  of  a  thing, 
not  effentially  belonging  to  it,  but  only  accidental 
thereto. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  adjuncts  ;  the  one,  a  fubftance 
(whether  fpirit  or  body)  accidentally  fuperadded  to  an¬ 
other,  as  its  fubjeft. — Such  is  water  in  a  fponge,  or  vef- 
fel,  and  fuch  is  the  foul  in  the  body. 

The  fecond  an  attribute  or  mode,  accidentally  likewife 
fuperadded  to  a  fubftance,  whether  body  or  fpirit.— Such 
is  figure  in  a  body,  knowledge  in  the  mind,  &c. 

Some  divide  adjuncts  into  abfolute ;  which  agree  to  the 
whole  thing,  without  limitation  :  thus,  paffions  are 
abfolute  adjuncts  of  a  man  :  —  and  limited,  which  only  agree 
to  their  fubjedt  in  refpeft  of  fome  certain  parts  thereof : 
thus,  man  only  thinks,  confidered  as  to  his  mind ;  only 
grows,  as  to  his  body,  &c. 

In  ethics,  we  ufually  reckon  feven  adjuncts,  popularly 
called  circumflances  ;  quis,  quid,  ubi,  qutbus  auxiliis,  cur, 
quomodo,  quando. 
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Adjuncts,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar,  are  certain  words  or 
things  added  to  others;  to  amplify  the  difeourie,  or  aug¬ 
ment  its  force. 

Such  are  adjectives,  attributes,  and  epithets,  which  are 
added  to  fubftantives,  fubjeCts,  etc.  to  exprefs  their  na¬ 
ture,  qualities,  accidents,  8cc. 

Arguments  drawn  from  adjuncts,  are  fupplements  or  en¬ 
forcements  of  the  proof  arifing  from  the  circumflances  of 
the  fa£t. 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  in  civil  concerns,  for  a  colleague, 
or  fellow-officer,  affociated  to  another,  to  affiil  him  in  his 
minillry. 

Adjunct  gods,  or  Adjoints  of  the  gods ,  in  Mythology, 
among  the  Romans,  were  a  .kind  of  inferior  deifies, 
added  as  affiftants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  eafe  them  in 
their  function. 

Thus,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Bellona  and  Nemefis  ;  to 
Neptune,  Salacia  ;  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri ;  to  the  Good 
Genius,  the  Lares;  to  the  Evil,  the  Lcmures,  &c. 
Adjuncts,  or  Adjuncts,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  denote  a  clafs  of  members,  attached  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  particular  fciences.  Sec  Academy. 
ADJUNCTION,  the  a£l  of  adjoining,  or  adding,  of  one 
thing  to  another. 

All  adjundlion  implies  a  fubordination. — 7  he  adjunSl  is  tor 
the  fake  of  a  thing  it  is  joined  to,  not  contrariwife  ;  as 
the  cloaths  for  the  man,  not  the  man  lor  the  cloaths. — 
Whatever  is  part  of  a  thing,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  adjunSl 
of  it. 

There  are  various  fpecies  of  adjunSlion ;  viz.  by  adhefton, 
by  appofition,  adjacency,  accubation,  incubation ,  imposition, 
ajjeffion.  See.  '  ,  ,  ,  , 

AD  JURA  REGIS,  is  a  writ  that  lies  for  the  king  s  cleik 
againft  him  who  endeavoured  to  eje£t  him,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  king’s  title  in  right  of  his  crown. 
ADJURATION,  a  part  of  exorcifm,  wherein  the  devil  is 
commanded,  in  the  name  ot  God,  to  depart  out  of  the 
body  of  the  poffiffied,  or  to  declare  fomething. 
ADJUTAGE.  See  Ajutage. 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  Military  Art ,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  affifl  the  major- 
Adjutant  is  the  fame  that  we  otherwife  call  aid-mayor. 

In  the  cavalry,  each  regiment  has  an  adjutant,  and  in  the 
infantry,  each  battalion. 

The  adjutant  receives  the  orders  every  night  from  the 
brigade-major,  which,  after  he  has  carried  to  the  colonel, 
he  delivers  out  to  the  ferjeants.  Where  detachments  are 
to  be  made,  he  gives  the  number  each  company  muft 
furniffi,  and  affigns  the  hour  and  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  alfo  places  the  guards,  receives  and  diftributes  am¬ 
munition  to  the  companies,  and,  by  the  major’s  orders, 
regulates  the  price  of  bread,  beer,  See.  See  Adjutant 
General. 

Adjutant  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  the  French  for  an 
aid  de  camp. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  adjutare,  to  afji/l. 
Adjutant,  among  the  Jefuits.  The  general  of  the  Je- 
fuits  had  a  feleCt  number  of  lathers  of  that  order  refiding 
with  him,  under  the  denomination  of  adjutants-general ; 
who  had  each  their  feveral  province,  or  country,  under 
their  care,  as  France,  England,  & c.  Their  bufinefs  was 
to  inform  the  father-general  of  the  occurrences  of  ftate 
in  fuch  countries  ;  to  which  end,  each  of  them  had  their 
correfpondents,  delegated  emifTaries,  vifitors,  regents, 
provincials,  &c.  See  Jesuits. 

ADJUTORIUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  humerus,  cr  ffioulder- 
bone. 

It  is  thus  called  from  adjuvarc ,  to  help. 

Some  authors  ufe  this  word  for  a  medicine  intended  only 
as  auxiliary,  or  fubfervient  to  another  of  greater  efficacy : 
in  particular,  after  a  due  ufe  of  internals,  for  an  ex¬ 
ternal  remedy  applied  to  a  part  affeCted,  to  affifl  in,  and 
complete  the  cure. 

ADLE  egg ,  that  which  is  notfe  cundified  bythe  cock’s  tread. 
Adle-egg  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  otherwife  called  a 
fubventaneous  one. 

Adle  eggs,  after  incubation,  are  found  to  contain  a  fhape* 
lefs,  globlofe,  afh-coloured  body,  not  unlike  a  mola. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  87. 

ADLEGATION,  in  the  Public  Law  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  a  right  claimed  by  the  Hates  of  the  empire  of  ad¬ 
joining  plenipotentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  negoci- 
ations,  to  thofe  of  the  emperor,  for  the  tranfacting  ot 
matters  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  genera!. 

In  which  fenfe  adlegation  differs  from  legation,  .which  is 
the  right  of  fending  ambaffadors  on  a  perfon’s  own  ac- 
count. 

Several  princes  and  dates  of  the  empire  enjoy  the  right 
of  legation,  who  have  not  that  of  adlegation,  and  vice 
verfa.  The  biffiops,  for  ihftance,  have  the  right  of  ad- 
legation  in  the  treaties  which  concern  the  common  intereft. 
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but  no  tight  of  legation  for  their  own  private  affairs*  The 
like  had  the  duke  of  Mantua. 

The  emperor  allows  the  princes  of  Germany  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  legation ,  but  difputes  that  of  adlegation.  They 
challenge  it  as  belonging  to  them  jure  regni ,  which  they 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  emperor  himfelf.  Ludwig 
has  a  difcourfe  on  this  fubjedl,  wherein  the  controverfy 
is  treated  at  large. 

ADLOCUTION,  Adlocutio,  in  Antiquity ,  is  chiefly 
underftood  of  fpeeches  made  by  Roman  generals  to  their 
armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a  battle.  We  fre¬ 
quently  find  tbefe  adlocutions  exprefled  on  medals,  by  the 
abbreviature  adlocvt.  coh. 

The  general  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  placed  on  a  tri¬ 
bunal;  often  on  a  bank  or  mount  of  turf,  with  the  co¬ 
horts  ranged  orderly  round  him,  in  manipuli  and  turnue. 
The  ufual  formula  in  adlocutiom  was,  for  tie  ejfet  ac  fidus. 
Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  i.  p.  27.  Walk,  on  Coin.  p.  I. 
c.  10. 

ADMANUENSES,  in  Ancient  Law  Books,  denote  perfons 
who  fwore  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  book.  Du- 
Cange. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  manus , 
hand. 

In  which  fenfe,  admanuenfes  amount  to  the  fame  with 
laymen,  and  fland  oppofed  to  clerks,  who  were  forbid 
to  fwear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  to  be  reputed  as 
their  oath ;  whence  they  were  alfo  denominated  fide 
digni. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  Admensuratio,  in  Law ,  a  writ 
which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofe  to  reafon,  or  medio¬ 
crity,  who  ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their  fhare. 

1  his  writ  lies  in  two  cafes ;  termed, 

Admeasurement  of  dower,  Admenfuratio  dotis ,  where 
the  widow  of  the  deceafed  holds  more  from  the  heir,  or 
his  guardian,  on  account  of  her  dower,  than  of  right 
belongs  to  her.  And, 

Admeasurement  of  pajlure ,  Admenfuratio  paflura\  this 
lies  between  thofe  who  have  common  of  paflures  ap¬ 
pendant  to  their  freehold,  or  common  by  vicinage,  in 
cafe  any  of  them  furcharge  the  common  with  more  cattle 
than  they  ought. 

ADMINICLE,  or  Adminicule,  Adminiculum,  a  term 
ufed  in  fome  ancient  flatutes,  for  aid,  help,  or  fupport. 
Stat.  1  Edw.  IV.  cap.  1. 

ADMINICULATOR,  i n  Ecclejlajlical  Writers,  denotes  an 
ancient  officer  of  the  church,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  de¬ 
fend  the  caufe  of  widows,  orphans,  and  others  deftifute 
of  help.  The  adminiculator  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  advocate  of  the  poor.  Du-Cange. 
ADMINICULES,  among  Antiquaries ,  are  applied  to  the 
attributes,  or  ornaments,  wherewith  Juno  and  fome 
other  figures  are  reprefented  on  medals. 
ADMINlLULUM,  in  the  French  furifprudence,  fignifies 
the  beginning  of  a  proof ;  an  imperfedt  proof ;  or  a  cir- 
cumftance  or  conjecture,  tending  to  form  or  fortify  a 
proof. 

ADMINISTRATION  imports  the  government  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs ;  and  particularly  the  exercife  of  diflribu- 
tive  juftice. 

Indolent  princes  confide  the  adminiflration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  to  their  minifters. — Civil  wars  are  ufually  raifed  on 
pretence  of  male-adminijlration,  or  of  abufes  committed 
in  the  exercife  of  juftice,  &c. 

The  two  criterions  of  a  good  adminiflration  in  England, 
according  to  Trenchard,  are,  the  keeping  the  nation  out 
of  foreign  broils,  and  paying  off  the  public  debts;  the 
latter  of  which  depends  on  the  former. 
Administration,  in  the  Engliffi  Law,  fignifies  the  a£I, 
or  office,  of  an  adminiftrator,  in  managing  and  difpofing 
of  a  man’s  goods,  or  eftate,  that  died  inteftate,  or  with¬ 
out  any  will ;  with  an  intent  to  give  an  account  thereof. 
In  this  cafe,  inftruments,  or  powers,  called  letters  of 
adminiflration ,  are  taken  out  of  the  prerogative  court. 
Thefe  letters  muft  be  granted,  I.  to  the  huffiand,  of  the 
wife’s  goods  and  chattels;  2.  to  the  wife,  of  the  huf- 
band’s  goods  and  chattels  ;  3.  if  there  is  no  hufband  or 
wfife,  to  the  children,  fons  or  daughters  ;  4.  if  there  be 
no  children  alive,  to  the  father  or  mother;  5.  then  to  a 
brother  or  After  of  the  whole  blood,  or  of  the  half  blood, 
(who,  for  this  purpofe,  are  of  equal  degree  with  the 
whole  blood)  ;  6.  and  if  there  are  nonefuch,  to  the  next 
of  kin,  as  uncle,  aunt,  coufin ;  7.  then  to  a  creditor 
of  the  deceafed  ;  8.  and  for  want  of  all  thefe,  to  any 
other  perfon,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  ordinary;  or  the 
ordinary  may  grant  to  a  ftranger  letters  ad  colligendum 
bona  dcfunfli,  to  gather  up  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  ;  or, 
may  take  them  into  his  own  hands  to  pay  the  deceafed’s 
debts,  in  fuch  order  as  an  executor  or  adminiftrator 
ought  to  pay  them.  But  it  is  faid  he  or  the  ftranger, 
who  hath  letters  ad  colligendum,  cannot  fell  them,  with  ¬ 
out  making  themfelves  executors  of  their  own  wrong, 


and  a£lion  lies  only  againft  the  ordinary,  &c.  Wood’S 
Inft.  333. 

By  ftat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  widows,  and  next  of  kin,  are 
to  be  appointed  adminiftrators,  and  a  mother  is  to  have 
adminiflration  of  goods  of  a  child,  before  a  brother  or 
fifter,  & c.  But  an  adminiflration  may  be  granted  to  the 
father  before  a  widow  ;  and  a  refiduary  legatee  ou°ht  to 
be  preferred  before  the  widow  in  an  adminiflration  cum 
teflamento  annexo.  3  Salk.  21. 

On  granting  adminiflration,  bonds  with  fureties  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  adminiftrator,  to  make  and  exhibit  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  to  render  a  juft 
account  thereof,  and  to  make  a  diflribution  of  the  fur- 
plufage  after  debts  paid,  according  to  law,  &c.  Stat. 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  10.  See  Administrator, 
Executor,  Intestate,  Kindred. 

Administration  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  diredlion 
of  the  affairs  of  a  minor,  a  pupil,  a  lunatic,  or  the  like. 

Administration  is  alfo  ufed  in  refpedl  of  ecclefiaftical 
function. — The  parfon  has  the  adminiflration  of  the  fa- 
craments  in  his  pariffi.— Adminiflration  of  the  eucharift 
is  prohibited  to  perfons  excomunicate. 

In  beneficiary  matters  they  diftinguifli  two  kinds  of  admi¬ 
niflration ;  temporal,  which  relates  to  the  temporalities  of 
a  benefice,  diocefe,  &c.  and  fpiritual,  to  which  belong 
the  power  of  excommunicating,  &c. 

Administration,  in  Anatomy,  is  ufed  for  the  manner  of 
diffeding  the  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  muscles. 
In  which  fenfe,  adminiflration  is  fynonymous  with  enchei- 
refts,  exercife ,  Sec. 

Anatomical  admini/lrations  are  not  to  be  learned  by  oral 
precepts,  but  require  ocular  infpe&ion. — Galen,  Harvey, 
and  others,  have  difeourfes  exprefs  under  the  title  of 
anatomical  adminiftrations. 

Administration,  'mCommerce ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Spaniffi 
ftaple  at  Calao  in  Peru,  a  city  on  the  coafts  of  the 
South  Sea,  where  all  ffiips,  allowed  to  trade  on  the  coaft, 
are  obliged  to  unload  their  European  goods,  and  pay 
certain  duties. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  Law,  he  to  whom  the  ordinary 
commits  the  adminiflration  of  the  goods  of  a  perfon  de¬ 
ceafed,  in  default  of  an  executor. 

An  action  lies  for,  or  againft  an  adminijlrator ,  as  for, 
or  againft  an  executor ;  and  he  ffiall  be  accountable  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  no  farther: — 
unlefs  there  be  wafle,  or  other  abufe  chargeable  on  him. 
If  the  adminijlrator  die,  his  executors  are  not  adminijlra - 
tors  ;  but  the  court  is  to  grant  a  new  adminiflration. — 
If  a  ftranger,  who  is  neither  adminijlrator  nor  executor, 
take  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  adminifter,  he  ffiall 
be  charged,  and  fued  as  an  executor,  not  as  an  admini - 
Jlrator. 

The  origin  of  adminiflrators  is  derived  from  the  civil  law. 
Their  eftabliffiment  in  England  is  owing  to  a  ftatute 
made  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  Edward  III.  Till  then, 
no  office  of  this  kind  was  known,  befide  that  of  exe¬ 
cutor:  in  cafe  of  want  of  which,  the  ordinary  had  the 
difpofal  of  goods  of  perfons  inteftate,  &c. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  adminiflrators. 

Adminijlrator  durante  minore  estate,  is  where  an  infant  is 
entitled  to  adminiflration  of  the  goods  of  an  inteftate; 
in  which  cafe  adminiflration  is  granted  to  another,  until 
he  is  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Though  where 
the  infant  is  made  executor,  fuch  adminiflration,  during 
his  minority,  ceafes  at  his  coming  to  the  age  of  feventeen. 
5  Rep.  29.  6  Rep.  27. 

Adminijlrator  cum  teflamento  annexo,  is  one  to  whom  admi¬ 
niflration,  with  the  will  annexed,  is  granted,  upon  an 
executor’s  refufal  to  prove  the  teflament,  or  upon  his 
dying  before  the  probate,  i  Inft.  113. 

Adminijlrator  cle  bonis  non,  & c.  is  one  to  whom  admini- 
ftration  is  granted  of  the  goods  of  a  teflator  remaining 
unadminiftered,  by  reafon  of  his  executor’s  dying  in¬ 
teftate.  2  Roll.  Abr.  907.  There  is  alfo 
Adminijlrator  pendente  Hie ;  and  durante  abfentia  extra  reg-> 
num. 

If  a  woman  have  goods  thus  committed  to  her  charge,  or 
adminiflration,  fhe  is  called  adminiflratrix  \  and  is  ac¬ 
countable,  &c.  in  like  manner  as  an  adminijlrator. 

Administrator  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  advocate  of  a  church. 

Administrator  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  appointed  to 
receive,  manage,  and  diftribute  the  revenues  of  an  hof- 
pital,  or  religious  houfe. 

Administrator  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prince  who  enjoys  the 
revenues  of  a  fecularized  biffioprick. 

Yet  this  title  does  not  hold  univerfally  ;  the  king  of 
England,  as  eledtor  of  Brunfwick-Lunenburgh,  for  in-, 
fiance,  is  not  called  adminijlrator,  but  duke  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  is  not  adminijlra¬ 
tor,  but  duke  of  Magdeburg,  and  prince  of  Halber- 
fladt. 

Administrator  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  regent  or  protedlor 
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of  a  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  its  proper  prince, 
or  even  a  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

The  pope  pietends  to  the  adm'mif ration  of  the  empire, 
during  a  vacancy,  by  cenfure,  or  fufpenfion. 

Administrator  is  fometimes  uledior  the  prefuient  of  a 
province. 

ADMINISTRATRIX;  fee  Administrator. 

ADMIRAL,  Admiralius,  Admirallus,  a  great  officer, 
who  commands  the  naval  forces  of  a  kingdom  or  Rate, 
and  takes  cognizance  by  himfelf,  or  officers  appointed  b) 
him,  of  all  maritime  caufes.  _  . 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  and  denomination 
of  this  important  officer,  whom  we  find  eltabliffied,  with 
fome  variation,  in  molt  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  fea. 

Du- Cange  affures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft,  and 
the  Genoefe  the  next  after  them,  who  gave  the  denomi¬ 
nation  admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  naval  arma¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Saracen,  or  Ara¬ 
bic  amir ,  a  general  name  for  any  commanding  officer. 

_ The  firft  admiral  we  read  of  in  Englilh  hiftory  was 

under  Edward  I.  Rut  the  firft  title  of  aamual  of  Eng¬ 
land  conferred  upon  a  fubjeft,  was  given  by  patent  of 
Rich.  II.  to  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry  in  1387. 

Admiral  of  England ,  the  lord  high,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  capitaneus  marinorum ,  is  judge,  or  prefident, 
of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

He  takes  cognizance,  by  himfelf,  his  lieutenant,  or  depu¬ 
ties,  of  all  crimes  committed  on  the  fea,  or  the  coaft  there¬ 
of  ;  and  all  the  civil  and  marine  tranfadhions  relating  there¬ 
to:  as  alfo  of  what  is  done  in  all  great  {hips,  riding  in  any 
great  river,  beneath  the  bridges  thereof  next  the  fea. 
Anciently,  the  admiral  had  alfo  jurifditftion  in  all  caufes 
of  merchants  and  mariners;  not  only  on  the  fea,  but  in 
all  foreign  parts.— We  have  had  no  high  admiral  for  fome 
years:  The  office  being  put  in  commission,  or  under  the 
adminiftrationof  the  lords  commijftoners  of  the  admiralty. 
Admiral  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  commander  in  chief  of  a 
fingle  fleet,  or  squadron;  and  is  diftinguiffied  by  a  flag 
difplayed  at  his  main-top-maft-head. 

Thus,  we  fay,  the  admiral  of  the  red -,  the  admiral  of  the 
white-,  an&admiraloitheblue.  SeeNAV y andSqu adRON. 

The  term  admiral  is  alfo  applied  to  all  flag-officers  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  includes  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals. 
Admiral,  Rear,  is  the  admiral  of  the  third,  and  laftfqua- 
dron  of  the  royal  fleet,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen- 

top-maft-head.  . 

Admiral,  Rice,  is  one  of  the  three  principal  officers  ol 
the  royal  navy  ;  who  commands  the  fecond  fquadron, 
and  has  his  flag  fet  up  at  the  fore-top-maft-head. 

Admiral,  Vice,  is  alfo  an  officer  appointed  by  the  lord 
high  admiral,  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  judges 
2nd  marffinls  fubordinate  to  him  ;  for  the  exercifing  of 
jurifdi&ion  in  maritime  affairs,  within  his  refpeGive  li¬ 
mits.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  vice-admirals.  From 
their  decifions  and  fentences,  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
admiralty  in  London. 

There  are  alfo  admirals  of  the  galleys. 

Monftrelet  makes  mention  of  an  admiral  of  the  archers,  or 
crofs-bow-men.  See  Arbalet. 

Admiral  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  principal  vefiel  of  a 
fleet,  on  hoard  of  which  is  the  admiral . 

When  two  fliips  of  war,  bearing  the  fame  colours,  meet 
in  the  fame  port,  that  which  arrived  firft,  has  the  title  and 
prerogative  of  admiral-,  and  the  other,  though  of  greater 
{Length  and  rate,  {hall  only  be  accounted  vice-admiral.— 

It  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  the  veflels  in  the  cod  and 
whale  fifliery.  That  which  arrives  firft,  in  any  harbour  or 
creek  of  Newfoundland,  takes  the  title  and  quality  of  ad¬ 
miral,  which  it  retains  during  the  whole  fiffiing  feafon.— 
Such  ffiip  mav  fecure  to  herfelf  fo  much  beech,  or  flakes, 
or  both,  as  are  neceflary  for  the  number  of  boats  {he  ffiall 
ufe,  with  an  overplus  of  one  boat  only  more  than  {he  ufes. 
—The  mafter  of  the  fecond  ffiip  is  vice-admiral-,  and  the 
mafter  of  the  third,  rear-admiral.  See  Fishery. 
Admiral’s  Court,  or  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  See 
Court  of  Admiralty. 

Admiral,  in  Conchology ,  the  name  given  by  authors  to  a 
very  beautiful,  and  very  precious  fhell,  of  the  valuta  kind. 
See  Tab.  of  fells,  N°  10. 

Of  thefe  the  curious  reckon  four  fpecies.  I*  I  he  grand- 
admiral.  2.  The  Vice-admiral.  3.  The  orang e-admiral. 
And,  4.  The  extra  -admiral. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  mod  efteemed,  and  a  firigle  fhell 
has  been  fold,  in  Holland,  for  five  hundred  florins.  It 
is  of  a  very  elegant  and  bright  white  enamel,  and  is  va¬ 
riegated  with  bands  of  yellow,  reprefenting  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  the  colours  of  the  flags  of  a  man  of  war  at  fea  ; 
hence  it  obtained  its  name.  It  is  qf  a  very  curious  {hape, 
and  formed  with  particular  elegance  about  the  head  ;  the 
clavicle  being  exerted.  There  runs  along  the  centre  of 
the  large  yellow  band  in  this  {hell,  a  fine  denticulated 
line,  which  is  its  diftinguiftiing  chara£ter.. 

The  vice-admiral  is  an  elegant  {hell,  but  its  head  is  lefs 
Vol.  I.  N9  6. 


the  admira',  and  its  broad 
fo  remarkable  in  that, 
yellow  than  either  of  the 


beautifully  wrought  than  in 
band  wants  the  dentated  line 
The  orange  admiral  has  more 
others. 

The  extra-admiral  has  the  fame  bands  with  thefe,  but  they 
run  one  into  another,  and  form  a  more  mixed  clouding. 
ADMIRATION,  in  Ethics  ;  fee  Passions. 

Admiration,  in  Grammar,  a  note  or  character,  inti¬ 
mating  fomething  worthy  to  be  admired,  or  wondered 
at.— It  is  exprefled  thus  (')  See  Character. 

ADMISSION,  Admissio,  in  the  Ecdefujlical  Law ,  an 
act  whereby  a  bifliop,  upon  examination,  admits  or  al¬ 
lows  a  clerk  to  be  able,  or  competently  qualified  for  the 
office  ;  which  is  done  by  the  formula  admitto  te  habilem. 

All  perfons  are  to  have  an  epifcopal  ordination  before  they 
are  admitted  to  any  parlonage  or  benefice  ;  and  if  any 
{hall  prefume  to  be  admitted,  not  having  fuch  ordina¬ 
tion,  &c.  he  {hall  forfeit  100/.  Stat.  14  Car.  II. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  admitted  into  a  benefice  with  cure  of 
30/.  per  ann.  in  the  king’s  books,  unlefs  he  is  a  bachelor 
in  divinity  at  leaft,  or  a  preacher  lawfully  al'owed  by 
fome  bifhop,  &c. 

ADMITTENDO  Clerico,  is  a  writ  granted  to  him  who 
hath  recovered  his  right  of  prefentation  againft  the  bi¬ 
fhop  in  the  common  pleas. 

Admittendo  in  Socium,  is  a  writ  for  the  affiociation  of  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  to  justices  of  assise  formerly  appointed. 
ADMONITION,  in  Ecclefiajlical Affairs,  a  part  of  difciplinfi 
much  ufed  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  the  firft  acf, 
or  ftep,  towards  the  puniftiment,  or  expulfion  of  delin^ 
quents.  In  cafe  of  private  offences,  it  was  performed 
according  to  the  evangelical  rule,  privately  :  in  cafe  of 
public  offence,  openly  before  the  church.  If  either  of 
thofe  took  effect,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  perfon, 
all  farther  proceedings,  in  the  way  of  cenfure,  ceafed : 
if  theydid  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  excommunication. 
Bingh.  Orig.  Ecclef.  tom.  ii.  lib.  16.  cap.  2.  §  6.  p.  31. 
Calv.  Inft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  §  2. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  nine  monitories  or  admonitions , 
at  due  diftance,  are  required  before  excommunication. 
Admonition  is  alfo  ufed,  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  age, 
for  the  citation,  or  fummoning  a  perfon  to  appear  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  See  Summons,  &c. 

Admonitio  Fustium,  a  military  punifhment,  among 
the  Romans,  refembling,  in  .fome  refpe&s,  our  whip¬ 
ping  or  laffiing,  but  performed  with  a  vine-branch. 
Sichterman  Diff.  de  Poen.  Mil.  Rom.  cap.  12. 
ADMORTIZATION,  among  Feudal  Writers ,  the  act  of 
reducing  lands  to  mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  Anatomy,  a  thick  white  membrane,  invert¬ 
ing  the  ball  of  the  eye;  and  making  the  outeimoft  coat 
thereof :  called  alfo  circumoffdis  kf  ctrcumcalvalis. 

It  is  the  tunica  adnata  that,  makes  what  we  Commonly  call 
the  white  of  the  eye  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  al¬ 
buginea. 

The  adnata  fprings  from  the  pericranium ,  and  growls  to 
the  exterior  part  of  the  tunica  cornea,  ferving  to  connect 
the  whole  eye  both  to  the  palpebrce,- and  the  adjacent 
bones,  and  thus  keep  it  fail:  in  the  focket ;  whence  it  is 
alfo  called  conjunctiva. 

To  leave  room  for  the  vifible  fpecies  to  pafs  through  it, 
a  little  round  aperture  is  left  in  the  fore-part,  called  the 
fight,  through  which  the  iris  and  pupilla  appear. 

The  adnata  abounds  with  veins  and  arteries,  which, 
though  ordinarily  not  vifible,  are  confpicuous  in  opthal- 
mies,  which  are  properly  inflammations  of  this  part. 
The  academifts  NaturaCurioft  give  the  hiftory  of  a  drepfy 
of  the  adnata ,  and  its  cure.  Ephem.  Germ.  Dec.  3. 
An.  3.  Obf.  3.  p.  4. 

Adnata,  or  Adnascentia,  among  Gardeners ,  denote 
thofe  off-fets,  which  by  a  new  germination  under  the 
earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  narciffus,  hyacinth,  and 
other  flowers,  and  afterwards  grow  to  true  roots.  The 
^French  call  them  cayeux,  folks. 

Adnata  isalfo  a  term  ufedforfuch  things  as  grow  upon  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  bodies,  whether  infeparably,  as  hair,  wool, 
horns,  &c.  or  accidentally,  as  the  feveral  epirtical  plants. 
ADNOUN,  Adnomen,  or  Adname,  is  ufed  by  fome 
Grammarians  to  exprefs  what  we  molt  ufually  call  an 
adjective. 

AD  OCTO,  q.  d.  to  the  eighth  number  ;  a  term  ufed  by 
fome  ancient  philofophers,  to  denote  the  higheft,  or  fu- 
perlative  degree:  becaufe,  in  their  wfay  of  diftinguiftiing 
qualities,  they  reckoned  no  degree  above  the  eighth. 
ADOLESCENS  fignifies  the  iron  bars  that  fupport  the  fire 
in  a  grate  or  furnace. 

ADOLESCENCE,  Adolescentia,  the  ftate  of  growing 
youth  ;  or  that  period  of  a  performs  age  commencing  from 
his  infancy,  and  terminating  at  hisfull  ftature  or  manhood. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adolefcere,  to  grow.  . 
The  ftate  of  adole fence  lafts  fo  long  as  the- fibres  continue 
to  grow,  either  in  magnitude  or  firmnefs. 

It  is  commonly  computed  to  be  between  15  and  25,  or 

even 
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even  30  years  of  age;  though  in  different  confutations 
itstermsare  verydrfferent. — The  Romans  ufually reckoned 
it  from  i  2  to  25  in  boys;  and  to  21  in  girls,  &  c. — And 
yet,  among  their  writers,  juvenis  and  adoiejcens  are  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  indifferently,  for  any  perfon  under  45  years. 
The  fibres,  being  arrived  at  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and 
tenfion  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  parts,  no  longer  yield  and 
give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutritious  matter,  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  :  fo  that  their  farther  accretion  is  flopped  from 
the  very  law  of  their  nutrition. 

ADONA1,  one  of  the  names  of  God  in  Scripture:  this 
word  fignifies  properly  my  lords,  in  the  plural  number, 
as  Adon  fignifies  my  lord,  in  the  fingular  number.  The 
Jews,  who  either  cut  of  refped,  or  f'uperflition,  do  not 
pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah ,  read  Adonai  in  the  room 
of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet  with  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  But  the  ancient  Jews  were  not  fo  nice  ;  there  is  no 
law  which  forbids  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God. 
Calmet. 

ADON1A,  in  Antiquity,  folemn  feafls,  in  honour  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis. 

They  were  begun  by  the  women,  who  imitated  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  Venus,  for  the  death  of  her  para¬ 
mour— When  they  were  weary  of  lamenting  his  death, 
they  changed  their  note,  and  fung  his  praifes,  and  made  re¬ 
joicings,  as  if  he  were  raifed  to  life  again :  or  rather,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Meurfius,  thefe  two  offices  made  two  diffind  feafls, 
which  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  one 
fix  months  after  the  other;  Adonis  being  fuppofed  to 
pafs  half  the  year  with  Proferpine,  and  half  with  Venus, 
'lhe  Adonia  were  oblerved  with  great  folemnity  bv  molt 
nations,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Syrians,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Sec.  To  thefe  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  fuppofed  to 
refer,  chap.  viii.  ver.  14.  Biffiop  Patrick  dates  their  ori-  ! 
gin  from  the  flaughter  of  the  firft-born  in  the  time  of  | 
Mofes.  Patrick,  Com.  ad  loc. 

The  Adonia  were  otherwife  called  Salombo.  Theabbe! 
Banter  has  a  memoir  on  the  hiflory  of  the  adonia. 
.Mem.  Acad.  Infcript.  tom.  iv. 

ADONIC,  in  Poetry ,  denotes  a  ffiort  kind  of  verfe,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  dadyl  and  a  fpondee,  or  a  trochee.  As 
rara  juventus. 

It  takes  its  name  from  Adonis;  as  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  ufed  in  the  Th  rente,  or.  lamentations  for  that  fa¬ 
vourite. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  Adonic  verfe  is  at  the  end  of  each 
flrophe  of  Sapphic  verfe;  or  among  Aridophanic  ana- 
pacfls  in  the  ancient  tragedy.  But  we  meet  with  Adonia 
by  themfelves  without  Sapphics,  as  alfo  Sapphics  without 
Adonics .  See  an  indance  of  Adonic  verfes  in  Boethius,  de 
Confol.  Philof.  lib.  i.  p.  6 7.  Gaudia  pelle,  See. 

ADONIDES,  in  Botany,  are  thofe  writers,  who  have  given 
htdories,  or  catalogues  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  fome 
particular  place.  Linnaeus. 

ADONION,  among  the  Ancient  Botanies,  a  fpecies  of 
Jouthermvood,  according  to  Gorraeus,  which  ufed  to  be  fet 
in  pots,  and  ferved  as  an  ornament  for  gardens. 

ADONIS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fiffi,  of  the  an- 
guilliform  kind,  of  a  cylindric  fhape,  and  about  fix 
inches  long ;  it  is  of  a  gold  colour,  mixt  with  a  greeniffi 
hue  in  fome  parts,  and  in  others  with  a  reddiffi.  It  has, 
on  each  fide,  a  white  flraight  line  running  from  the 
gills  to  the  tail.  Its  gills  are  remarkably  fmall,  and 
many  have  fuppofed  thence  that  it  had  none.  It  is  re 
markable  for  deeping  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
near  the  ffiores ;  and  Rondeletius  affirms,  that  he  has 
feen  them  deeping  upon  the  dry  rocks. 

Mr.  Ray  fufpeds"  this  fiffi,  which  is  alfo  called  exocactus , 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  exocoetus  of  Bellonius,  or  the 
COTTORUGINE. 

Adonis fios ;  fee  Pheasant’s  eye. 

Adonis  potio,  an  ancient  beverage  or  drink  made  of  wine 
mixed  with  the  dour  of  roafled  ador  ;  the  fame  with  what 
was  otherwde  called  cyceon. 

ADONIS TS,  a  fed  or  party,  among  Divines  and  Critics , 
who  maintain,  that  the  Hebrew  points  ordinarily  annexed 
to  the  confonants  of  the  w'ord  Jehovah,  are  not  the  natu¬ 
ral  points  belonging  to  that  word,  nor  exprefs  the  true 
pronounciation  of  it,  but  are  the  vowel-noints,  belonging 
to  the  words  Adonai  and  Etobnn,  applied  to  the  confonants 
o.  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah  ;  to  warn  the  readers,  that 
inltead  01  the  woid  Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  werefo.bid  to 
pronounce,  and  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  had  been 
long  unknown  to  them,  they  are  always  to  read  Adonai. 

Ihey  are  oppofed  to  J ehov.fi s :  of  whom  the  principal  are 
Drufius,  Capel  us,  Buxtorf,  Alting,  and  Reland,  who  has 

CO  I5?,Gn/)f  tbeir  writings  on  this  fubjed. 

iilJUr  ILK,  in  Chemijlry ;  fee  Receiver. 

ADOPTIANl,  in  Church  Hftory ,  a  fed  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  whofe  diflinguiffiing  tenet  was,  that  Chrilt,  as  to 
his  human  nature,  was  not  the  proper,  or  natural,  but 
only  the  adoptive  fon  of  God. 

ADOl  LION,  A  Coptic,  an  ad  by  which  any  one  takes 
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another  into  his  family,  owns  him  for  his  foo.  and  an- 
points  him  his  heir.  J  aP 

I  he  word  is  derived  from  adoptare ;  whence  the  Latin 
barbarous  adobare ,  to  ?nake  a  knight. 

The  cuftom  of  adopting  was  very  familiar  among  the  an¬ 
ient  Romans,  who  had  an  exprefs  formula  for  it?—' They 

ffi  ft  learnt  it  from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  wal 
Called  morn filiation.  h 

As  adoption  was  a  fort  of  imitation  of  nature  intend 
for  the  comfort  of  thofe  who  had  no  children’,  eunuchs 
were  not  allowed  to  adopt ;  as  being  under  an  aVl  nT' 
potency  of  begetting  children.  ^ 

Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  young  man  to  adopt  an  elder- 
becaufe  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  order  of 
nature;  but  it  was  even  required,  that  the  nerfon  wb- 

tPt1d\fA  bC  f'ghtcen  years  oIder  than  his  adoptive 

wig  t  ,“11  app“  a  probabili,y 

The  Romans  had  two  forms  of  adtftm ;  the  one  before 
he  pretor  t  the  other  at  an  aflembly  of  tbe  people  in  the 

ofTe  :iitrmonwcM" and 

In  the  fir  ft,  the  natural  father  addreffed  himfelf  to  the 
pretor,  declaring  that  he  emancipated  his  for,,  refHred 
all  his  authority  over  him,  and  confented  he  ffiould  be 
tranflated  into  the  family  of  the  adopter. 

I  he  latter  manner  of  adoption  was  pradifed,  where  the 
"•  *•*  tree,  and  this’  wa/ called 

The  perfon  adopted  changed  all  his  names;  affuming  the 
Hxname,  name,  and  iurname,  of  the  perfon  who  adopted 

Befides  the  formalities  preferibed  by  the  Roman  law  di 
vers  other  methods  have  taken  pJe  , 
denominations  to  divers  fpecies  of  adoptions,  among  the 
Gothic  nations,  in  different  ages.  As  ° 

Adoption  by  arms,  was  when  a  prince  made  a  prefent  of 
arms  to  a  perfon,  ,n  confideration  of  his  merit  and  va- 
lour.— lhus  it  was  that  the  king  of  the  Heruli  WJ< 

nto  .0,1  chrJ°r'C  1  f'bala"c  br  ,hc  emperor  Julli. 
.be  e’mpelor  Joftn,?  n'Pl,C"'  °f  ,h=  °‘  P«Ca,  by 

c'.iml  "ff  °f  a'hp,im'  P,a£t!fed  in  Germany,  was 
cuftl.  '*  by  W3)r  °pP°M“"  >°  the  Romatl 

The  obligation  here  laid  on  the  adoptive  fon  was  tn  nrr, 
ted  and  defend  the  father  from  i^We^ftom  P&c‘ 
-And  hence  the  ceremony,  of  dubbing  knights  took  its 
origin  as  well  as  name.  Selden,  Tit.  of  Hon  n  Ra! 
Adop^eion  by  baptijm,  is  that  fpiritua!  affinity  which  is  /on 

ofa^ifmy.g°d-ftther!  “d  ce/emo0"; 

This  kind  of  adoption  was  introduced  into  the  Greek 
church,  and  came  afterwards  into  ufe  among  the  ancient 
Tranks,  as  appears  by  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne 

Hther3  'ffiat  hisg°d‘/aru  f°  far  c°nfidered  as  adoptive 
tn  n  h  •  h  u  g.°^ch,ldren  were  fuppofed  to  be  entitled 

ai.pud  Bofon  ki„£  of  A  L  ih  oh  FPC  Vl11- 
M,,co  in  biltofy,  - 

crime  to  begeTan?  ',h°m  “  w0,,ld  be  a 

Aor ZaUZiT?’  “  ,be  '?tinS  ,he  cI,ildre"  “ft-  'vife 
or  nuibanc,  by  a  former  marriage,  into  the  rondinn,, 

proper  or  natural  children;  and  admitting  them  to  in 

mar'ti™  Tl  f’”'  wi,b  «■»*  of  the  prefect 

This  is  a  pradtee  peculiar  to  the  Germans- 

o?3  "  U  iS  m°rC  P»«>cularly  known  bytheTmc 
of  emkindfchaft ;  among  their  writers  in  Latin  bv  that 
of  umo  prohuni,  or  union  of  ijfues.  But  the  more’  accurate 

r,AT"o°ifemf'  th3t  "  n°  ad^  See  AdeI! 

Adoption  by  t filament,  that  performed  by  appointing  a 
perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  ij  C 
name,  arms,  &c.  of  the  adopter.  ’  S  the 

Ronian'ffiftoryf ’  ^  meCt  divC”  in  the 

^ffffieXhe7edam°ngthe  GreekS  t0  fuch  as  had 

no  illue  oi  the  r  own;  excepting  thofe  who  were  not 

Sin ITZf  T  °Wn  e‘  g*  flave6’  vvomen» 

madmen,  infants,  or  perfons  under  twenty  years  of  an-e- 
who  being  incapable  of  making  wills,  or  managing  tlfeir 

Foreimcrn’b'-"'  a“°wed °J‘P‘  hcit*  to®, hem. 
foreigners  being  incapable  of  inheriting  at  Athens  if 

thL  ilil  hT  WaS  "'ce<rarr  firft  .0  make 

e  of  the  city.  1  he  ceremony  of  adoption  beimr 

™i  lVad,his  name  inrolIed  in  th/ tribe  and 

ard  J  his  new  father;  for  which  entry  a  peculiar  time 
was  allotted,  viz.  the  feffiva!  $afynf*a.  P 
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To  prevent  rafli  and  inconfiderate  adoptions ,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  had  a  law,  that  adoptions  fhould  be  tranfarfled, 
or  at  leaft  confirmed,  in  the  prefence  of  their  kings.  The 
children  adopted  were  inverted  with  all  the  privileges,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties,  of  natural  children  ; 
and  being  thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  ceafed  to 
have  any  claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  in  the  family 
which  they  had  left,  unlefs  they  firft  renounced  their 
adoption  ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do,  unlefs  they  had  firft  begotten  children,  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  adopted  them  :  thus 
providing  againft  the  ruin  of  families,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  extinguifhed  by  the  defertion  of 
thofe  who  had  been  adopted  to  preferve  them.  If  the 
children  adopted  happened  to  die  without .  children,  the 
inheritance  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  family  into 
which  they  had  been  adopted ,  but  returned  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  adopter.  It  fhould  feem,  that  by  the  Athe¬ 
nian  law,  a  perfon,  after  having  adopted  another,  was 
not  allowed  to  marry,  without  pei  million  from  the  ma- 
giftrate :  in  effe£l,  there  are  inftances  of  perfons,  who 
being  ill  ufed  by  their  adoptive  children,  petitioned  for 
fuch  leave.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  fome  men 
married  after  they  had  adopted  fons :  in  which  cafe,  if 
they  begat  legitimate  children,  their  eftates  were  equally 
fhared  between  the  begotten  and  adopted. 

Among  the  Turks,  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  adoption  is 
no  impediment  of  marriage.  The  ceremony  of  adoption 
is  performed  by  obliging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs  through 
the  Inirt  of  the  adopter.  Hence,  among  that  people,  to  adopt 
is  expreffed  by  the  phrafe,  to  draw  another  through  myjhtrt. 

It  is  faid  that  fomething  like  this  has  alfo  been  obferved 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  where  the  prophet  Elijah  adopted 
Elifha  for  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  and  communicated  to 
him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  letting  fall  his  cloke,  or 
mantle,  on  him. 

But  adoption ,  properly  fo  called,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  praClifed  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

Adoption  is  now  in  mod  countries  abolifhed,  though  it  has 
been  faid  to  fubfift  in  fome  provinces  of  France. 
Adoption  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Theology ,  for  a  federal  a£t  of 
God’s  free  grace ;  whereby  thofe  that  are  regenerate  by 
faith,  are  admitted  into  his  houfhold,  and  intitled  to  a 
(hare  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Adoption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  fpeaking  of  the  an¬ 
cient  clergy,  who  had  a  cuftom  of  taking  a  maid  or  wi¬ 
dow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  denorni nation  of  an 
adoptive  or  fpiritual  fifter,  or  niece.  Du-Cange. 
Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  admiffion  of 
perfons  into  certain  hofpitals,  particularly  that  of  Lyons  ; 
the  acminiftrators  whereof  have  all  the  power  and  rights 
of  parents  over  the  children  admitted. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  reception  of  a  new  academy 
into  the  body  of  an  old  one. 

In  which  fenfe,  adoption  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
incorporation. 

The  French  academy  of  Marfeilles  was  adopted  by  that  of 
Paris  ;  on  which  account,  we  find  a  volume  of  fpeeches 
extant,  made  by  feveral  members  of  the  academy  of 
Marfeilles,  deputed  to  return  thanks  to  that  of  Paris,  for 
the  honour. 

In  a  fenfe,  not  unlike  this,  adoption  is  alfo  applied  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  admitting  a  monk,  or  brother,  into  a  mo- 
naftic  community  ;  fometimes  called  fpiritual  adoption. 
ADOPTIVE,  Adoptivus,  or  Adoptitius,  denotes  a 
perfon  adopted  by  another. 

Adoptive  children,  among  the  Romans,  were  on  the  fame 
footing  with  natural  ones  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  were 
either  to  be  inftituted  heirs,  or  exprefly  difinherited ; 
otherwife  the  teftament  was  null. 

The  emperor  Adrian  preferred  adoptive  children  to  natu¬ 
ral  ones  ;  becaufe  we  choofe  the  former,  but  are  obliged 
to  take  the  latter  at  random. 

M.  Menage  has  publifhed  a  book  of doges,  or  verfes,  ad- 
drerted  to  him  ;  which  he  calls  Liber  Adoptivus,  an  adop¬ 
tive  book  ;  and  adds  it  to  his  other  works.— Heinfius, 
and  Furftemburg  of  Munfter,  have  likewife  publifhed 
adoptive  books. 

Adoptive  ;  in  Ecclejiajhcal  Writers  we  find  adoptive  wo¬ 
men,  or  fillers,  adoptive  famines,  or  forores,  ufed  for  thofe 
handmaids  of  the  ancient  clergy,  otherwife  called  fubin- 
troduRce. 

Adoptive  arms  are  thofe  which  a  perfon  enjoys  by  the 
gift  or  conceffion  of  another,  and  to  which  he  was  not 
otherwife  entitled.  They  (land  contradiftinguifhed  from 
arms  of  alliance. 

Adoptive  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  thing  borrowed  or  taken 
from  another.  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  meet  with 
adoptive  hair,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  natural  hair;  and 
adoptive  gods,  by  way  of  contradiftinclion  to  domeftic  ones. 
The  Romans,  notwithftanding  the  number  of  their  do- 
meftic,  had  their  adoptive  gods,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Egyptians:  fuch  were  Ifis,  Ofiiis,  Anubis,  Apis,  Har- 
pocrates,  and  Canopus. 


ADOPTiVI,  in  Church  Ili/lory.  Scd  AdoptianL 
ADOR  fignifies  a  lpecies  of  corn  called  spelta  and  zEa', 
ADORATION,  the  a£t  of  rendering  divine  honours;  hr 
of  addrefting  God,  or  a  being,  as  fuppofing  it  a  god. 
See  VV orsHip. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to  *  and  os,  mouth  |  atld 
literally  fignifies  to  apply  the  hands  to  the  mouth  ;  manum 
ad  os  admovere,  q.  d.  to  kifs  the  hand ;  this  being,  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  one  of  the  great  marks  of  refpecl  and 
fubmiffion. 

The  ceremony  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  Romaiis 
was  thus  :  the  devotee  having  his  head  covered,  applied 
his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  the  fore-finger  refting  on  the 
thumb,  which  was  eredl,  and  thus  bowing  his  head, 
turned  himfelf  round  from  left  to  right.  The  kifs  thus 
given  was  called  ofculum  labratum ;  for  ordinarily  they 
were  afraid  to  touch  the  images  of  their  gods  themfelves 
with  their  profane  lips.  Sometimes,  howeverj  they 
would  kifs  their  feet,  or  even  knees,  it  being  held  an  in¬ 
civility  to  touch  their  mouths;  fo  that  the  affair  parted  at 
fome  diftance.  Others  pretend,  that  they  firft  ftretched 
out  the  hand,  and  afterwards  drew  it  back  to  their  lips  ; 
but  it  rather  appears,  that  the  contrary  order  was  ob-. 
ferved.  Saturn,  however,  and  Hercules,  were  adored 
with  the  head  bare;  whence  the  worflvp  of  the  laft  was 
called  in/htutum  peregrinum,  and  ritus  Grcecanicus,  as  de¬ 
parting  from  the  Roman  cuftomary  method,  which  was 
to  facrrfice  and  adore,  with  the  face  veiled,  and  the  cloaths 
drawn  up  to  the  ears;  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  the 
ceremony,  by  the  fight  of  unlucky  objects. 

Sometimes  alfo  proftration,  or  falling  on  the  face,  and 
fometimes  kneeling,  were  pradtifed;  fometimes  they 
turned  towards  the  fun,  and  fometimes  to  the  ealL 
Other  circumftances  of  adoration  wefe  the  putting  crowns, 
garlands,  and  the  like,  on  the  ftatues  or  images  adored ; 
fitting  down  by  them,  praying  to  them;  in  foft  trembling 
murmurs,  to  be  favourable,  f uveas  mihi. 

The  Romans  pradtifed  adoration  at  factifices,  and  other 
folemnities  ;  in  parting  by  temples,  altars,  groves,  &c. 
at  the  fight  of  ftatues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether  of 
ftone  or  wood,  wherein  any  thing  of  divinity  was  fup- 
pofed  to  refide.  Ufually  there  were  images  of  the  gods 
placed  at  the  gates  of  cities,  for  thofe  who  went  in,  or 
out,  to  pay  their  refpedls  to. 

The  Gauls,  inflead  of  turning  about  to  the  right  hand; 
after  the  Roman  manner,  thought  it  more  religious  to 
turn  to  the  left. 

In  the  fymbols  of  Pythagora3,  adoration  is  enjoined  to  be 
performed  in  a  fitting  pollute,  genuflexion  being  then 
unknown. 

The  Jewifh  manner  of  adoration  was  by  proftration,  bow¬ 
ing  and  kneeling.  Pinchon  has  a  difeourfe  exprefs  on  the 
form  of  the  Jewifh  adoration.  The  Chriftians  adopted  the 
Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  method,  and  adored  al¬ 
ways  uncovered.  The  ordinary  pofture  of  the  ancient 
Chriftians  was  kneeling,  but  on  Sundays,  Handing.  In 
this  they  conformed  to  the  heathens,  that  a  peculiar  re¬ 
gard  was  had  to  the  eaft,  to  which  point  they  ordinarily 
diredted  their  prayers ;  which  Occafioned  a  belief  among 
the  heathens,  as  if  they  adored  the  fun.  Something  of 
this  ufage  is  (till  retained,  as  appears  by  the  pofition  of 
our  churches.  A  modern  author  has  difeovered  an  eiror  of 
the  builders  in  this  refpedt;  many  of  our  ancient  churches 
being  found  to  vary  feveral  degrees  from  the  true  eaft  and 
weft.  Plott’s  Hift.  Staff,  chap.  ix.  §  55.  p^  362. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  extraordinary  civil  ho¬ 
nours,  or  refpedls,  which  refemble  thofe  paid  to  the 
Deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

We  read  of  adorations  paid  to  kings,  princes,  emperors, 
popes,  bifhops,  abbots,  &c.  Adorations  paid  to  the  pur¬ 
ple,  to  the  perfon.  Adoration  by  kneeling,  by  falling 
proftrate,  killing  feet,  hand,  garment,  &c. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration ,  introduced  by  Cyrus, 
was  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the  face  at  the 
prince’s  feet,  Itriking  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  and 
ki fling  the  ground.  The  ceremony,  which  the  Greeks 
called  <9f0ffH.were,  Conoii  refufed  to  perform  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Califthenes  to  Alexander  the  Great,  as  re¬ 
puting  it  impious  and  unlawful. 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian  em¬ 
perors,  con  filled  in  bowing,  or  kneeling  at  the  prince’s 
feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  prefently  with¬ 
drawing  the  hand,  and  clapping  it  to  the  lips.  Some  at¬ 
tribute  the  origin  of  this  pradlice  to  Conftantius.  They  were 
only  perfons  of  fome  rank  or  dignity  that  were  intitled  to 
the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  emperor  to  deliver 
a  petition,  was  alfo  called  adoration. 

It  is  particularly  faid  of  Dioclefian,  that  he  had  gems 
faftened  to  his  fhocs,  that  divine  honours  might  be  more 
willingly  paid  him,  by  killing  his  feet.  The  like  uiage 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes,  and  is  obferved  to 
this  day. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  killing  the  pope’s  feet. 
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Thefe  prelates  finding  a  vehement  dffpofition  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  fall  down  before  them,  and  kifs  their  feet,  pro¬ 
cured  crucifixes  to  be  Likened  on  their  flippers  ;  by  which 
ftratagem,  the  (ideation  intended  for  the  pope’s  perfon, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  transferred  to  Chrift.  Divers  afts  of 
this  a ioration  we  find  offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope 
We  are  told,  that 'in  the  ancient  church  the  fame  cere¬ 
mony  was  praftifed  to  all  bifbops;  people  killed  their 
feet,  and  faluttd  them  with  the  phrafe  wgorxva  os,  I 
adore  thee. 

The  praftice  of  adoration  may  be  faid  to  be  ftill  fubfifting 
in  England,  in  the  ceremony  of  killing  the  king’s,  or 
queen’s  hand,  and  in  ferving  them  at  table,  both  being 
performed  kneeling. 

Adoration  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  the  ceremony  of 
owning,  or  paying  homage  to  a  new  decked  pope. 
Adoration  properly  is  paid  only  to  the  pope,  when  placed 
on  the  altar,  in  which  pofture  the  cardinals,  conclavifts 
alone,  are  admitted  to  kifs  his  feet.  The  people  are  af¬ 
terwards  admitted  to  do  the  like  at  St.  Peter’s  church  ; 
the  ceremony  is  deferibed  at  large  by  Guicciardin.. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  method  of  decking  a  pope 
without  ferutiny,  or  voting  — In  the  eleftion  by  adora¬ 
tion ,  the  cardinals  rulh  haftilv,  as  if  agitated  by  fome  fpi- 
rit,  and  fall  immediately  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one 
among  them,  and  proclaim  him  pope. 

In  the  eleftion  by  ferutiny,  adoration  is  the  laft  thing,  and 
follows  the  eledion  ;  as  in  the  other  it  is  the  eleftion  it- 
felf,  or  rather  fuperfedes  the  eledion. 

Aboration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  killing  one’s 
hand  in  the  prefence  of  another,  as  a  token  of  reverence. 
The  Jews  adored  by  killing  their  hands,  and  bowing  down 
their  heads  ;  whence  in  their  language  kijffing  is  properly 
ufed  for  adoration.  Cal  met. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  among  Roman  writers,  for  a  high 
fpecies  of  applaufe  given  to  perfons,  who  had  fpoken  or 
performed  well  in  public.  The  method  of  expiefling  it 
was,  by  riling,  putting  both  hands  to  their  mouth,  and 
then  returning  them  towards  the  perfon  intended  to  be 
honoured. 

Adoration  is  of  divers  kind’s  and  qualities;  fupreme  and 
fubordinate  ;  mediate  and  immediate ;  absolute  and  relative-, 
internal  and  external ;  fecret  and  open. 

Adoration,  external ,  coincides  with  what  is  othervvife 
called  ritual  adoration. 

Adoration,  internal ,  coincides  with  fpiricual  adoration , 
called  alfo  adoration  in  fpirit  and  truth. 

Adoration,  folemn,  that  performed  in  public,  with  Hated 
ceremonies  preferibed  by  authority:  in  oppofition  to  pri¬ 
vate,  or  tacit,  or  implicit  adoration. 

Adoration,  fupreme,  the  higheft  degree  of  religious  ho¬ 
nour  or  worlhip  rendered  to  a  being,  as  fuppofing  him 
the  fupreme  God  ;  in  oppofition  to  fubordinate  worfhip 
given  to  inferior  beings. 

Adoration,  abfoTute ,  that  rendered  immediately  to  a  being 
in  confideration  of  his  own  efiential  perfeckions,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  himfelf.  This  coincides  with  immediate 
adoration,  and  (kands  oppofed  to  relative  or  mediate  ado¬ 
ration.  Olearius  has  an  exprefs  differtation  on  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Father  by  the  Son. 

Adoration,  relative,  is  that  worfhip  paid  to  anobjeft,  as 
belonging  to,  or  reprefentative  of  another. 

In  which  fenfe  th«  Romanilks  profefs  to  adore  the  cm's, 
not  fimply  or  immediately,  which  they  allow  would  be 
idolatry,  but  in  refpeft  of  Jefus  Chrift,  whom  they  fup 
pofe  to  be  on  it.  The  Jefuits  in  China  carry  an  image 
of  Chrift  under  their  cloaths,  and  to  this  refer  mentally 
the  public  adorations  they  offer  to  Chacinchoan.  Vid. 
Pafcal.  Lettr.  Provinc.  5. 

Adoration,  perpetual ,  is  a  kind  of  fociety  or  affociation 
of  devout  perfons  eftablifhed  in  R.omifli  countries,  who 
take  their  turns  to  pray  before  the  eucharift,  regularly  re¬ 
lieving  each  other,  fo  that  the  fervice  never  ceafes  day 
nor  night. 

The  members  of  the  perpetual  adoration  anfwer  to  the 
Acoemiti  in  the  eaftern  church. 

We  find  focieties  under,  this  denomination  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Ac. 

Adoration,  barbarous,  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  laws  of  king 
Canute,  for  that  performed  after  the  heathen  manner, 
who  adored  idols. 

The  Phoenicians  adored  the  winds,  on  account  of  the 
terrible  effefts  produced  by  them  ;  the  fame  was  adopted 
by  molt  of  the  other  nations,  Perfians,  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  See. 

The  Troglodytes  adored  tortoifes,  as  fomething  peculiarly 
facred  ;  feveral  people  adored  weapons,  and  inftruments 
of  war.  The  Scythians,  See.  adored  fwords,  the  Romans 
axes,  the  Arabs  ftones,  the  Indians  adored  vipers,  the 
Bengalefe  and  Canadefe  the  fun  ;  the  latter  of  which 
nations  is  alfo  faid  to  adore  the  crofs.  The  Manta,  a  Pe¬ 
ruvian  people  in  the  ifland  of  Puna,  anciently  adored  a 
huge  emerald,  of  the  bignefs  of  an  oftrich’s  egg,  by  of- 
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fering  to  it  other  emeralds  of  a  leffer  fize.  All  which- 
the  priefts  kept  for  their  own  ufe;  the  doftrine,  as  Gar- 
chaffo  obferves,  being  founded  on  their  avarice. 

T  he  Perfians  chiefly  paid  their  adorations  to  the  fun  and 
fire,  fome  fay  alfo  to  rivers,  the  wind,  Ac.  The  motive 
of  adoring  the  fun  was  the  benefits  they  received  from 
that  glorious  luminary,  which,  of  all  created  fubftances,  has 
doubtlefs  the  belt  pretenfionstofuch  homage;  theinftitution 
of  the  fire-worftnp  is  ufually  referred  to  Zoroafter.  The 
retainers  to  it  are  called  ignicol.®;  by  the  Perfians, 
Ghebr  Arefch,  Perefh. 

Dr.  Hyde  reduces  the  Petfian  fire-worfhip  to  a  fubordi¬ 
nate  kind  of  honour,  to  fervice,  which  he  calls  pyrodulia , 
defending  .that  people  from  any  charge  of  pyrvlatria,  or 
idolatry  of  fire.  A  late  traveller  into  thefe  parts,  Ge- 
melli  Careri,  does  the  fame. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  adored  fire  under  the  name 
of  Vesta.  Pliny  mentions  the  method  of  adoring  light¬ 
ning-,  which  was  by  popifms,  or  gentle  clappings  oi  the 
hands. 

The  Jews  have  been  charged  by  heathens  with  adoring 
the  vine,  an  afs’s  head,  Ac.  By  Chriftians,  wich  adoring 
the  book  of  the  law  ;  a  charge  which  one  of  their  rab¬ 
bins,  Manaff.  Ben  Ifrad,  has  been  at  the  pains  to  remove. 
The  adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  into  which  they  fell  in 
the  wildernefs,  feems  to  have  been  borrowed,  like  many 
other  of  their  ceremonies,  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  paid  adoration  to  divers 
animals,  plants,  fifties,  Ac.  the  crocodile,  the  ibis, 
onions,  Ac.  But  thofe  were  only  fymbolical,  or  relative 
afts  of  homage  ;  they  adored  the  fun  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  under  the  name  of  Ofiris. 

It  is  difputed,  whether  the  Chinefe  pay  divine  or  only 
civil  honours  to  the  ftatues  of  Confucius,  and  their  an- 
ceftors.  That  people,  however,  appear  to  adore  heaven  ; 
whence  the  infeription  in  all  their  temples,  and  which 
even  the  Chriftians  are  faid  to  have  retained  in  their 
churches,  king  tien ,  i.  e.  adore  heaven. 

The  Indians  are  faid  to  adore  the  devil.  Some  charge  the 
fame  on  the  Bramins. 

ADOREA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  word  ufed  in  different 
fenfes;  fometimes  for  all  manner  of  grain,  fometimes 
for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and  offered  rn 
facrifice;  and  finally  for  a  dole  or  diftribution  of  corn, 
as  a  reward  for  fome  fervice  ;  whence  by  metonymy  it  is 
put  for  praife  or  rewards  in  general. 

ADOS  fignifies  water,  in  which  red-hot  iron  has  been  ex- 
tinguifhed. 

ADOSCULATION  is  ufed,  by  fome  Naturaljls ,  for  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  copulation  or  impregnation,  by  mere  external 
contaft  between  the  genital  parts  of  the  two  fexes,  with¬ 
out  intromifiion. 

Such  is  that  of  plants,  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  fee  - 
cundans  on  the  piltil,  or  uterus. 

Divers  kinds  of  birds  and  fifties  are  alfo  impregnated  by 
adofculation.  Grew  Anat.  of  Plants,  chap.v.  §  9. 

ADOSSE'E  is  ufed,  in  Heraldry,  to  denote  two  figures  or 
bearings,  placed  back  to  back. 

The  arms  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  are  two  bars  adoffe'e. 

ADOXA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  called  by  other  writers  moschatelrin  a. 
They  are  claffed  among  the  ofiandria  lelragynia. 

ADPERCEP  riON,  in  the  Leibnitzfan  ftyle,  denotes  the 
aft  whereby  the  mind  becomes  confeious  to  itfelf  of  a 
perception. 

AD  PONDUS  Omnium,  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  ;  an 
abbreviation  among  Phyfcians,  Ac.  fignifying,  that  the 
laft  preferibed  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the 
others  put  together. 

ADQuisrrus,  in  fome  Ancient  Latin  Writers  of  Mufc, 
is  ufed  for  the  note,  or  chord,  which  the  Greeks  called 
'tzpo<f‘Kpt[A.ClavO(j.evoo.  See  Diagram. 

AD  QUOD  Damnum,  a  writdirefted  to  the  fheriff,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  inquire  what  huit  may  befal  the  king  by 
granting  a  fair,  or  market,  in  any  town  or  place. 

1  he  fame  writ  alfo  iffues  fer  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of 
what  the  king,  or  other  perfon,  may  fuffer,  by  granting 
lands  in  fee-fimple  to  a  convent,  chapter,  or  other  body 
politic;  by  reafon  fuch  land  falls  into  mortmain. 

The  writ  Ad  quod  damnum  is  alfo  had  for  the  turning  and 
changing  of  ancient  highways  ;  which  may  not  be  done 
without  the  king’s  licence  obtained  by  this  writ,  or  in- 
quifition  found  that  fuch  change  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  public.  Vaugh.  Rep.  341.  Ways  turned  with¬ 
out  this  authority  are  not  efteemed  highways,  fo  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  to  make  amends 
for  robberies  ;  nor  have  the  fubjefts  an  filtered  therein 
to  juftify  going  there.  3  Cro.  267.  If  any  one  change 
a  highway  without  this  authority,  he  may  flop  the  way 
at  his  pleafnre.  But  fee  the  ftatue  8  and  9  W.  III.  cap. 
16.  for  enlarging  of  highways  by  order  of  juftices  of 
peace,  Ac.  Where  any  common  way  fhall  be  cnclofed 
alter  a  writ  of  Ad  quod  damnum  executed,  any  perfon  ag¬ 
grieved 
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grieved  by  fuch  enclofure,  may  complain  to  the  juftices 
at  the  next  quarter  feflions  ;  but  if  no  fuch  complaint  or 
appeal  be  made,  then  the  inquifition  and  return, Re¬ 
corded  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  {hall  be  for  ever  bind¬ 
ing.  8  and  9  W .  III. 

ADRACHNE,  in  Botany ,  the  ftrawberry-bay.  It  grows 
plentifully  in  the  ifland  of  Candy,  on  the  hills  of  Leuce, 
and  in  other  places  among  the  rocks,  more  like  a  fhrub 
than  a  tree.  It  flowers  and  bears  fruit  twice  in  the  year, 
as  does  the  arbutus  ftrawbsrry-tree.  It  is  alfo  called 
adracla ,  and  andrachne.  .  c 

ADRACLA,  another  name  for  the  preceding  lhrub.  oee 

Andrachne. 

ADRAGANTH,  fee  Tragacanth  ;  the  fame  as  gum 
dragant. 

ADRAM,  a  name  given  to  sal  gem. 

ADRASTEA,  or  Adrastia,  in  Antiquity ,  an  epithet 
given  to  the  goddefs  Nemefis,  or  Revenge. 

It  was  taken  from  king  Adraftus,  who  firft  erected  a 

temple  to  that  deity.  .  ,  . 

ADRASTIA  certamina ,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  ot  i  ythian 
games,  inflituted  by  Adraftus  king  of  Argos,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  Sicyon. 

Thefe  are  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  Pythian  games 

celebrated  at  Delphi.  . 

ADRIAN ISTS,  a  branch  of  Analaptifts ,  the  difciples  ot 
Adrian  Hamftedius,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  who  taught 

firft  in  Zealand,  and  afterwards  in  England. 

The  Adrianijls,  beddes  the  common  dogma  of  anabaptilm, 
are  faid  to  have  had  fome  peculiar  notions  relating  to  the 
perfon  of  Chrift.  Theodoret  mentions  a  more  ancient 
i'e£l  of  this  name,  who  were  followers  of  Simon  Magus. 
ADRIFT ;  a  veffel  broke  from  her  moorings,  and  driven 
by  the  wind  or  waves,  is  faid  to  be  adrift.. 

ADRIUNE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabian 
writers  to  the  plant  known  at  this  time  by  the  name  ot 
cyclamen ,  or  fow-bread. 

ADROBOLON,  another  name  for  the  Indian  bdellium. 
ADROGATION,  in  Antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  adoption, 
whereby  a  perfon  who  was  capable  of  choofing  for  him- 
felf,  was  admitted  by  another  into  the  relation  ot  a  ion. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  rogare,to  ajk  ; 
on  account  of  a  queftion  put  in  the  ceremony  of  it,  whe¬ 
ther  the  adopter  would  take  fuch  a  perfon  for  his  fon  , 
and  another  to  the  adoptive,  whether  he  confented  to 

become  fuch  a  perfon’s  fon  ?  .r 

ADROP,  among  Alchemijls,  denotes  either  that  precife  mat¬ 
ter,  as  lead,  out  of  which  the  mercury  is  to  be  extrafted 
for  the  philofophers  (tone  •,  or  it  denotes  the  philofophers 
ftone  itfelf,  inafmuch  as  this  is  alfo  called  fat  urn  and 
plumbum,  or  lead,  azar,  azane ,  and  lapis  ipfe. 
ADROTERON ;  fee  Alica. 

ADSAMAR,  See  Urine.  .  . 

ADSCRIPTS  is  ufed  by  fome  Mathematicians ,  for  the  na¬ 
tural  tangents,  called  alfo,  by  Vieta,  proftnes. 

ADSIDELA,  in  Antiquity,  a  table  at  which  the  flamens  iat, 

when  they  offered  facrifice.  ,  n.  <•  ,• 

ADSIGNIF1CATION,  among  Schoolmen ,  the  add  of  noting 
or  fignifying  any  thing,  with  the  addition  of  the  time  when 

ADSTRICTION,  among  Phyficians,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
too  great  rigidity  and  clofenefs  of  the  emunaones  of  the 
body  ;  particularly  the  pores  of  the  fkin:  alfo  to  flgmfy 
the  ftyptic  quality  of  medicines.  See  Astringents. 

AD  TERMINUM  qui  prateriit,  is  a  writ  ot  entry,  wlncti 
lies  where  a  man,  having  leafed  lands  or  tenements  for 
term  of  life,  or  years,  is,  after  the  term  expired,  held 
from  them  by  the  tenant,  or  other  ftranger,  who  enjoys 
the  fame,  and  deforce*  the  leffor.-The  fame  writ  alfo 

lies  for  the  leffor’s  heir.  ,  .  , 

ADVANCE,  in  Commerce,  denotes  money  paid  before  goods 
are  delivered,  work  done,  or  bufmefs  performed,  lo 
pay  a  note  of  hand,  or  bill  by  advance,  is  to  pay  the  value 
before  it  becomes  due,  in  which  cafe  it  is  ufual  to  allow 
a  difcount  for  the  time  it  is  pre-advanced.  . 

.  ADUAR,  a  kind  of  ambulatory  village,  wherein  Arab 
families  inhabit,  in  a  fort  of  tents,  moveable  on  occafion, 
as  forage  and  provifions  fuit.  Some  alfo  write  the  word 
adouar,  and  adonard.  There  are  reckoned  thirty  thoufand 

aduars  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  , 

ADVANCE-FOSSE,  or  Ditch,  in  Fortification,  denotes 
a  ditch  of  water  round  the  cfplanade ,  or  glacis  of  a  place  ; 
to  prevent  its  being  furprifed  by  the  befiegers.  See  Fosse. 
Advance-guard,  or  Van-guard,  in  the  Military  Art, 
is  the  firft  line,  or  divifion  of  an  army  ranged,  or  maich- 
ing  in  battle-array  ;  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  next  the 
enemy,  or  which  marches  firft  toward  them. 

The  whole  body  of  an  army  is  divided  into  advance-guard, 
err  ear- guard,  and  main-body  . 

The  word  is  fometirqes  alfo  applied  to  a  fmall  party  oi 
horfe,  viz.  15,  or  20,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  be¬ 
yond,  and  in  light  of  the  main-guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  Hunters,  is  one  of  the  itarts  or 

VOL.  I.  Np  6. 
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branches  of  a  buck’s  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and 
the  palm. 

ADVENT,  AdvenTUs*  in  the  calendar,  the  time  imme^ 
diately  preceding  Chrilfmas ;  anciently  employed  in  pious 
preparation  for  th cadvcntus,  or  coming  on,  of  the  feaftof 
the  Nativity. 

Advent  includes  four  Sundays,  or  weeks;  commencing 
either  from  the  Sunday  which  falls  on  St.  Andrew’s  day, 
or  that  next  before  or  after  it,  i.  e.  from  the  Sunday 
which  falls  between  the  27th  of  November,  and  the  third 
of  December  inclufive. — But  it  is  to  be  noted,  this  rulfi 
has  not  always  obtained. — In  the  Ambrofian  office,  there 
are  fix  weeks  marked  for  Advent ,  and  St.  Gregory,  in  his 
Sacramentary,  allows  five. 

The  firft  week  of  Advent,  in  our  way  of  reckoning,  is 
that  wherein  it  begins  ;  but  it  was  anciently  otberwife  } 
the  week  next  Chriftmas  being  reputed  the  firft  ;  and  the 
numeration  carried  backwards. 

Great  aufterity  was  praddifed  in  the  ancient  church  during 
this  feafon.— At  firft  they  failed  three  days  a  week  ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  fall  every  day  ;  whence 
the  feafon  is  frequently  called  in  ancient  writers.  Lent , 
and  Quadr agejimi  S.  Martini. 

The  courts  of  juftice  were  at  one  time  all  fliut. 

Advent  is  alfo  one  of  the  times  from  the  beginning 
whereof,  to  the  end  of  the  oddaves  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
folemnizing  of  marriage  is  forbid,  without  exprefs 
licence. 

ADVENTlTIAerzw,  in  Antiquity ,  an  entertainment  made 
by  the  friend  of  a  petfon  who  had  been  travelling,  by 
way  of  welcome  at  his  return.  This  was  otherwife  called 
caena  adventoria.  Pitifcus. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  fomething  accruing  or  befalling  a  per¬ 
fon,  or  thing,  from  without. 

Thus,  adventitious  matter  is  fuch  matter  as  doth  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  any  body,  but  is  cafually  joined  to  it. 
Adventitious,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  applied  to  fuch  goods 
as  fall  to  a  man,  either  by  mere  fortune,  or  by  the  li¬ 
berality  of  a  ftranger,  or  by  collateral,  not  direft  fuc- 

ceflion.  .  . 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  profedhtious ; 
by  which  are  fignified  fuch  goods  as  defeend  in  a  divert 
line,  from  father  to  fon. 

Adventitious  foffils,  are  foreign  or  extraneous  ones, 
found  incorporated  with  others,  to  which  they  do  not 
properly  belong.  Such  as  fea-fhells,  & c. 

AD  VENTREM  infpiciendum ,  in  Law.  See  Ventre  in- 
fpiciendo. 

ADVENTURE,  an  extraordinary  and  furprifing  enterprxze, 
or  accident,  either  real,  or  fidditious. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  denotes  an  event,  or 

accident. 

Novels,  romances,  See.  are  chiefly  taken  up  in  relating 
the  adventures  of  cavaliers,  lovers,  &c. 

Adventure,  in  Commerce’,  a  bill  of  adventure  is  a  writing 
figned  by  a  merchant,  attefting  that  the  property  of  good3 
{hipped,  or  fent  away  in  his  name,  belongs  to  another, 
the  adventure  or  chance  whereof  the  laid  perlon  is  to  ftand, 
with  a  covenant  to  account  to  him  for  the  produce  of  it. 
ADVENTURER,  fee  Mine -adventurer. 

Adventurers  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ancient  company 
of  merchants  and  traders,  eredded  for  the  difeovery  of 
lands,  territories,  trades,  Sec.  unknown. 

The  fociety  of  adventurers  had  its  rife  in  Burgundy,  and 
its  firft  eftablifliment  from  John  duke  of  Brabant,  in 
1296;  being  fince  known  by  the  name  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Thomas  d  Becket.  It  was  afterwards  tranflated  into 
England,  and  fuccefiively  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  and 
IV.  Richard  III.  Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII.  who  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  merch xtn- adventurers ;  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  in  1564  formed  it  into 
an  Englilh  corporation  ;  and  by  fucceeding  kings. ^ 

By  our  ftatutes,  adventurers  making  fettlements  in  any 
part  of  America  belonging  to  the  enemy,  may  obtain  a 
charter  from  the  king.  Stat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  fedd.  13* 
ADVERB,  Adverbium,  in  Grammar,  a  particle  joined 
to  a  verb,  adjeftive,  or  participle,  to  explain  their  man¬ 
ner  of  adding  or  fullering  ;  or  to  mark  fome  circumftance 
or  quality  fignified  by  them. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  prepofition,  ad,  to,  and 
verbum,  a  verb  ;  and  fignifies  literally  a  word  joined  to 
a  verb,  to  fhew  how,  when  or  where,  one  is,  does  or 
fuffers ;  as,  the  boy  paints  neatly ,  writes///;  the  houfe 
{lands  there.  Sec. 

Not  that  the  adverb  is  confined  purely  to  the  verbs  ;  but 
becaufe  that  is  its  moft  ordinary  ufe.  Whence  it  be¬ 
comes  fo  denominated  We  frequently  find 

it  joined  to  adjeddives,  and  fometimes  even  to  iubltan- 
tives,  particularly  where  thofe  fubftantives  figmfy  an  at¬ 
tribute,  or  quality  of  the  thing  fpoken  of;  v.  gr.  he  is 

very  lick ;  he  is  truly  king.  .  ,  , 

An  adverb  is  likewife  joined  fometimes  to 1  another  adverb, 
j  to  modify  its  meaning  ;  v.  gr.  very  devoutly ,  Sec.  W  hence 
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fome  grammarians  choofe  rather  to  call  adverbs  modifica- 
tives  ;  comprifing  under  this  one  general  term,  adverbs , 
conjunctions,  ptepofitions,  and  even  adjeftives. 

Adverbs  are  very  numerous;  but  they  may  be  reduced 
under  the  general  ciailes  of  adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  of 
order,  of  quantity,  of  quality,  of  manner,  of  interro¬ 
gation,  of  affirmation,  of  denegation,  of  diminution,  of 
doubting,  of  exception,  and  Of  comparifon. 

Adverbs  are  denominated  by  Mr.  Harris  attributes  of  at¬ 
tributes,  or  attributives  of  the  fecond  order.  Hermes, 


p.  192. 

ADVERBIAL,  fomething  relating  to  adverbs.  We  fay  an 
adverbial  phrafe,  adverbial  preffion,  &c. 

Adverbial  numbers  are  fomerimes  ufed  to  denote  once, 
twice,  thrice,  &c. 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  Ancients ,  was  ufed  for  a  book 
of  accounts,  like  our  journal  or  day-book. 

Hence,  adversaria  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  among  us 

for  a  common  place-bosk. 

Adverfaria  amounts  to  die  fame  with  cpifthcgraphia , 
VTo/AVHMctTa,  or  memoriale  ;  and  Hands  oppoled  to  codex  ; 
the  former  being  for  occafional  matters  which  were  taken 
down  huffily,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  tran- 
fcribed  into  the  latter,  in  a  fair  regular  manner,  for  Hand¬ 
ing  ufe.  Morhof.  PolyhiH.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
Adversaria  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  divers  books,  contain¬ 
ing  collections  of  mifeellaneous  obfervations,  remarks, 
&  c* 

In  which  fenfe,  adverfaria  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  varies  lediiones,  varies  obfervationes ,  commentarti,  lec- 
tiov.es  antiques ,  loci  commune geniales  dies,  vefpercs,  elefta, 
mifceilanea ,  See.  ' 

Adversaria  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  commentary  on  fome  text 
or  writing. 

Phis  was  fo  called,  becaufe  the  notes  were  written  on 
the  adverfe  or  oppofite  page. 

ADVERSARY.  See  Antagonist. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  prepofition  adverfus, 

aoainjl ;  and  verier e,  to  turn. 

AD  V  EESA IIVE,  in  Grammar. — A  particle  adverfative ,  is 
tnat  which  expreffes  fome  difference,  or  oppofition  be¬ 
tween  what  goes  before,  and  what  follows. 

Ihus,  in  the  phrafe,  be  loves  knowledges  but  has  no  appli¬ 
cations  the  word  but  is  an  adverfative  conjunction  :  be¬ 
tween  which  and  a  disjunctive  one  there  is  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  firff  fenfe  may  hold  good,  without  the  fe¬ 
cond  oppofed  to  it,  which  is  otherwife  in  regard  to  dif- 
junttive  conjunctions. 

Adverfatives  of  this  kind  may  be  called  abfolute :  befide 
thefe,  there  are  feveral  others  recited  by  Harris  ;  fuch  as 
adverfatives  of comparifon ,  expreffed  by  the  words  than  and 
as,  which  maik  not  only  oppofition,  but  that  equality  or 
excefs  which  arifes  among  fubjefts  from  their  being  com¬ 
pared  ;  iuch  likewife  are  adverfatives  adequates  and  inade¬ 
quate,  the  former  of  which  is  expreffed  by  the  word  un- 
Lef,  and  the  latter  by  although.  Hermes,  p.  254,  &c. 
ADVERSAI  OR,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fervant  fent  to  wait  his 
m after’s  returning  from  fupper,  and  attend  him  home. 

I  he  tich  had  fervants  in  this  quality,  to  apprize  them  of 
any,  danger. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  an  intelligence  or  information  given 
to  perfons  intereffed  in  an  affair. 

The  word  is  formed  from  adverteres  to  confider.' 
Advertisement  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  articles  of  private  concern,  inferted  in  the  daily, 
or  other  public  papers. 

By  the  flatute  of  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  and  28  Geo.  II. 
cap.  19.  the  penalty  of  50/.  is  inflifted  on  perfons  ad¬ 
verting  a  reward,  with  no  queffions  to  be  afked,  for 
the  return  of  things  loH  or  Holen  ;  and  likewife  on  the 
printer.  See  St  AMV-duties. 

ADVICE-fcar,  a  fmall  veffel  employed  to  carry  expreffes 
or  orders  with  difpatch. 

ADULT,  ADULTUSvone  who  is  arrived  at  years  ofdif- 
cretion,  and  entered  upon  manhood,  or  the  age  of  ado¬ 
lescence;  and  is  old  enough  to  have  underffanding  and 
difcernment. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  verb  adolefcere,  to  grow  up. 
There  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  proportions  of 
infants  and  adults.-—  A  man,  Mi.  Dodart  obferves,  formed 
like  a  foetus,  would  be  a  monffer,  and  would  fcarce  be 
acknowledged  for  one  of  the  fpecies. — The  AnabaptiHs 
confer  the  facrament  of  baptifm  upon  none  but  adults. 

V  e  find  many  things  in  authors  concerning  the  difeafes, 
the  regimen,  the  diet,  & c.  of  adults.— The  Chinefe  have 
a  peculiar  fchool  of  adults. 

Adult  is  alfo  ufed  in  Civil  Law  Writers,  for  a  youth  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

In  which  fenfe  adultus  is  fynonymous  with  juvenis,  adole - 
fcens ,  or  adulefcens. 

Adult  plants,  a  modern  author  obferves,  differ  from  imma¬ 
ture  ones,  in  that  they  contain  more  oil,  and  lefs  fait; 
and  the  fame  he  judges  will  hold  of  men  j  but  this  re¬ 


quires  farther  examination.  Terenzoni  ap.  Giorn.  de 
Lett.  Ital.  tom.  xxix.  p.  317,  See. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  cor¬ 
rupting,  or  debafing  a  thing  that  was  pure,  by  feme  im¬ 
proper  admixture. 

I  he  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  adultcrarc,  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  by  mingling  fomething  foreign  to  any  fubflance. 
VVe  have  laws  againff  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  tea,  to¬ 
bacco,  fnuff,  wine,  beer,  bread,  wax,  hair-powder,  &c. 
SeeStat.  13  W.  III.  cap.  5.— n  Geo.  I.  cap.  qo.—i 
Geo.  I.  cap.  46.-1  W.  and  M.  cap.  34.-23  £1.  cap. 
b  -10  Ann,  cap.  26. — 3  Geo.  III.  cap.  ij. 

For  the  method  of  detecting  adulteration  of  liquors,  fee 
Lssay,  Proof,  See. 

Adulteration  of  coin  properly  imports  the  making,  or 
calling  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  with  too  bale  or  too  much 
alloy. 

Adulterations  of  coins  are  effefted  divers  ways,  as,  by 
forging  another  fiamp,  or  inscription  ;  by  mixing  im- 
purer  metals  with  the  gold  or  filver:  moff  properly,  by 
making  ufe  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  an  undue  alloy,  or  too 
great  an  admixture  of  the  b.ifer  metals  with  gold,  or  fil¬ 
ver.  Counterfeiting  the  ffamp,  or  clipping  and  leffening 
t  .  weight,  do  not  fo  properly  come  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  adulterating. 

Evelyn  gives  rules  and  methods,  both  of  adulterating  and 
detecting  adulerated  metals,  &c. 

Adulterating  is  fomewhat  lefs  extenfive  than  debafing,  which 
includes  dim  ini (h  in g,  clipping,  &c. 

To  adulterate  or  debafe  the  current  coin,  is  a  capital 
crime  in  all  nations  — The  ancients  punifhed  it  with 
great  feventy :  among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were 
cut  off;  and  by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown 
to  wild  beaffs.  The  emperor  Tacitus  enafted,  that 
counterfeiting  the  coin  fhould  be  capital ;  and  under 
Conllantine  it  was  made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo  among  us. 
The  adulterating  of  gems  is  a  curious  art,  and  the  methods 
of  detecting  it  no  lefs  ufeful.  Nichols  Lapid.  p.  18. 
Adulteration,  in  Pharmacy,  denotes  a  fraudulent  cor¬ 
ruption  of  drugs,  or  medicines,  by  fubfiituting  ingre¬ 
dients  of  lefs  value,  for  the  fake  of  greater  gain.  & 
This  praftice  the  dealers  in  all  the  parts  of  medicine  are 
but  too  well  acquainted  with.  Pharmaceutical  authors 
give  numerous  inflances  of  adulterations,  both  in  fimpls 
and  compound  medicines. 

ADULT  ERESS,  a  woman  who  commits  adultery.  See 
Adultery, 

ADULTERINE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing 
which  has  been  aduheiated,  or  that  is  fpurious,  or  coun¬ 
terfeited;  and  it  is  thus  applied  to  a  fraudulent  balance, 
to  debafed  and  counterfeit  coins,  to  a  falfe  key,  and  to 
fuppofititious  writings. 

Adul  i  erine,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  particularly  applied  to 
a  child  iflued  from  an  adulterous  amour,  or  commerce. 
Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than  the  illegitimate 
offspring  pf  fingle  perfons. — The  Roman  law  even  refufes 
them  the  title  or  natural  children  ;  as  if  nature  difovvned 
them. 

Adulterine  children  are  not  eafily  difpenfed  with  for  ad- 
nnlfion  to  orders.  1  hofe  are  not  deemed  adulterine ,  who 
are  begotten  of  a  woman  openly  married,  through  igno- 
ranee  or  a  former  wife  being  alive.  * 

By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  adulterine  chil¬ 
dren  are  declared  not  legitimated  by  the  fubfequent  mar- 
nage  of  the  parttes,  even  though  a  papal  difpenfation  be 

had  lor  iuch  manage,  wherein  is  a  claufe  of  legitima¬ 
tion.  6 

Adulterine  marriages,  in  St.  Auguffine’s  fenfe,  denote 

A  AerCT°Tn-T-uurnageS’  contraaecl  a  divorce. 

ADUL  l  ERA  ,  Adulterium,  (in  Ancient  Law  Books  call- 
ed  Ad  vow  try)  a  crime  commited  by  married  perfons, 
againff  the  faith  pledged  to  each  other  in  marriage,  by 
a vi n g  carnal  commerce  with  fome  other  ;  or  even  by  a 

pci  on  not  married,  v/bo  has  the  fame  intercourfe  with 
another  that  is. 

Moral  ills  and  canoniffs,  and  divines,  have  diffinguiffied 
ieveral  fpecies  of  adultery  ;  as, 

Adultery,  manfeft,  that  wherein  the  parties  are  caught 
iv  zpyc y,  in  the  fail,  or  as,  fome  exprefs  it,  res  in  re. 

CJn  iuch  occafions,  ffrangers,  or  people  not  intereffed  in 
the  family,  have  been  allowed  to  accufe,  and  profecute 
women  for  adultery ,  either  if  committed  during  a  huf- 
band  s  long  abfence,  or  through  his  connivance. 
Adultery,  occult  or  feiret,  that  kept  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  only  divulged  to  a  confef- 
ior,  or  the  like.— In  the  canon  law  this  is  moff  favourably 
dealt  with  ;  perfons  were  admitted  to  penance  for  this,  and 
abfolved,  who  were  refufed  it  for  tbeopen  kind.  Du-Cange. 
Adultery,  preemptive,  that  which  is  only  difeovered  or 
inferred  from  certain  figns,  or  indications.  Such  are  the 
parties  being  found  in  bed  together  nudus  cum  nuda. 
Adultery,  interpretative,  or  reputed,  denotes  an  a  t\  which 
though  not  properly  included  under  the  denomination, 

yet 
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yet  is  reputed  as  equivalent  to  it,  and  punifhed  as  fuch. 
Thus  mixed  marriages  between  Chriftians  and  Jews,  e.  g. 
between  a  Chriflian  man  and  a  Jewifh  woman,  are  put 
by  the  laws  of  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius,  on  the  tooting  of 
adultery. 

So  alfo  fecond  marriages  are  called  by  fome,  as  Athena- 
goras,  and  St.  Ambrote,  an  honourable  or  better  fort  of 
adulteries. 

Adultery,  improper ,  includes  other  extraordinary  cafes 
and  fpecies  ;  fuch  are  the  commerce  with  a  woman  only 
efpoufed,  not  actually  married  ;  with  a  married  woman, 
who  lives  as  a  common  whore  ;  with  a  married  woman, 
taking  her  for  fingle  ;  with  a  putative  wife,  or  concubine, 
taking  her  for  a  real  wife  ;  and  with  a  nun,  who  by  her 
vows  is  deemed  efpoufed. 

Adultery,  figurative,  that  intended  only  to  reprefent,  or 
prefigure  another  fa£t,  or  convey  fome  other  inflru&ion. 
This  coincides  with  typical,  or  allegorical  adultery,  and 
{lands  oppofed  to  actual.  So  the  adultery  of  Mars  and 
Venus  is  turned  into  an  allegory  by  naturalifts,  moralifts, 
alchemifls,  See. 

Adultery,  fingle,  is  that  where  only  one  of  the  parties 
is  married,  in  contradiftinttion  from  double  adultery, 
which  is,  where  both  parties  are  married. 

Adultery,  inceftuous ,  that  wherein  the  parties  are  related 
within  the  third  degree  of  confanguinity. 

Adultery,  licit,  that  not  prohibited  by  any  exprefs  or 
known  law. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  adultery  be  malum  in  Je,  or 
only  malum  prohibitum,  i.  e.  evil  in  itfelf,  or  only  rendered 
evil,  by  virtue  of  pofitive  laws  and  prohibitions.  St.  Am- 
brofe  and  fome  others  have  maintained,  that  adultery  was 
not  criminal  before  the  Mofaiclaw.  Hobbes  dcCiv.  cap. 
6.  §  1 6.  Budd.  Ifag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether  adultery  may  be  law¬ 
fully  committed  in  war,  with  the  enemies  wives  ?  The 
anfwer  is  in  the  negative,  and  the  authorifed  pradice  of 
civilifed  nations  is  agreeable  to  this.  It  has  alfo  been  a 
famous  queftion,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  woman  to 
commit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her  hufband,  and 
for  the  procuring  fome  great  good  to  him  ?  St.  Auftin 
apparently  allows  of  it;  at  leaft,  does  not  condemn  it. 
De  Serm.  Dorn,  in  Mont.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  §  49.  &  De 
Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  25. 

It  has  likewife  been  a  difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  one 
of  the  parties  married  to  commit  adultery,  with  the  confent 
of  the  other,  for  the  fake  of  having  children  ?  Of  which 
v/e  have  inftances  in  Abraham,  who,  on  this  account,  con¬ 
vened  with  Hagar  ;  and  likewife  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Poilman,  a  German  profefibr,  has  a  differtation  on  the 
hufband’s  right  to  alienate  his  wife’s  body  to  another’s  ufe. 

Adultery,  illicit,  that  which  is  exprefly  contrary  to  fome' 
obligatory  law  :  fuch,  according  to  the  generality  of  ca- 
fuifls,  is  all  adultery ,  proper,  improper,  fmg’e,  double, 
open,  and  occult, ;  becaufe  of  a  natural  bafenefs  or  tur¬ 
pitude  in  the  thing,  as  well  as  its  being  a  violation  of 
conjugal  faith,  and  injury  to  our  neighbour. 

In  effeft,  punifhments  have  been  annexed  to  adultery  in 
mod  ages  and  nations,  though  of  differed  degrees  of  fe- 
verity.  In  many  it  has  been  capital,  in  others  venial, 
and  attended  only  with  flight  pecuniary  nuilfts.  Some 
of  the  penalties  are  ferious,  and  even  cruel ;  others  of  a 
jocofe  and  humorous  kind. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  adultery  by  confent,  was  punifhed 
in  the  man,  by  a  tboufand  lalhes,  given  with  rods  :  and 
an  the  woman,  with  the  lofs  of  her  nofe.  Neverthelefs 
adulteries  w'ere  not  unfrequent  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  Grecian  laws  exprefs  great  indignation  again  ft  adul¬ 
tery.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Athens,  the  puniftiment  of 
adultery  feems  to  have  been  arbitrary.  In  other  parts  of 
Greece,  adultery  was  feverely  punilhed. 

In  the  later  times  of  Greece,  it  was  ordered  by  Draco, 
that  he  who  catched  an  adulterer  in -the  faCl,  might  im- 
pofe  on  him  any  arbitrary  punifhment  ;  and  this  law  was 
confirmed  by  Solon.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  to  have  been 
highly  impolitic,  as  it  gave  full  fcope  to  private  revenge, 
infiead  of  leaving  the  punifhmqnt  to  the  Rate. 

It  was  by  the  Grecian  law  farther  ordained,  that  if  any 
one  was^injurioufly  confined  upon  fufpicion  of  adultery , 
he  fhould  make  his  complaint  by  appeal  to  the  Thefmotheta , 
which,  if  they  found  ju'ftifiable,  he  fhould  be  acquitted, 
and  his  fureties  difeharged  from  their, bail;  but  in  cafe 
he  were  found  guilty,  the  judges  were  to  inflict  on  him 
what  punifhment  they  would,  death  only  excepted  ;  and 
the  offender  was  obliged  to  procure  friends  to  be  refpon- 
fible  for  his  future  chaflity. 

There  were  other  remarkable  punifhments  for  adulterers 
amongtheGrccians;  fuch, particularly,  as  putting  out  their 
eyes. '  And  the  Locrians  obferved  this  cuftom  in  later 
ages,  being  compelled  to  the  obfervance  of  it  by  Zaleu- 
cus,  their  lawgiver,  whofe  rigour  in  executing  this  law 
is  very  remarkable  ;  for  having  caught  his  fon  in  adultery, 
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he  refolvcd  to  deprive  him  of  his  fight,  and  remained  a 
long,  time  inexorable,  notwithflanding  the  whole  city  wraa 
willing  to  remit  the  punifhment,  and  req celled  him  to 
fpare  the  youth.  •  At  length,  unable  to  refill  the  people’s 
importunity,  he  mitigated  his  fentence,  and  redeemed 
one  of  Lis  fori  s  eyes,  by  caufing  one  of  his  own  to  be 
put  out;,  by  this  glorious  a£f  felting  a  memorable  example 
both  of  j ujlice  and  of  mercy. 

At  Gortyn  in  Crete,  they  punifhed  adulterers  after  another 
mannci  ;  they  were  covered  with  wool,  an  emblem  of  the 
fo.tnefs  and  effeminacy  of  their  drfpofition,  and  in  that 
diefs  they  were  carried  through  the  city  to  the  inagxflrate’s 
houfe,  who  fentenced  them  to  ignomniv,  whereby  they 
were  in  a  manner  deprived  of  all  their  privileges,  and 
their  fliare  in  adminiftering  the  public  bufinefs.° 

The  Spartans,  indeed,  may  in  one  fenfe  be  faid  to  have 
tolerated  adultery ,  fince  they  laughed  at  tliofe  who  thought 
the  violation  of  the  marriage-bed  an  unfupportable  af¬ 
front:  they  allowed  other  men  the  liberty  of  embracing 
their  wives,  which  freedom  they  took  with  others  in 
their  turn.  Nay  even  ftrangers,  as  well  as  citizens  of 
Sparta,  were  allowed  the  fame  freedom  with  their  wives. 
Yet  we  find  that  their  kings  were  exempt  from  this  cuf¬ 
tom,  that  the  royal  blood  might  be  preferred  unmixed, 
and  the  government  remain  in  the  fame  lineal  defeent. 

But  notwithflanding  this  liberty,  which  was  founded  on 
mutual  confent,  they,  accounted  ail  other  adulteries  the 
moft  heinous  crime  in  the  woild;  and  while  they  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  ancient  laws,  they  v.  ere  wholly  iltangers 
to  them.  See  Potter’s  Arch.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  if  any  perfon  eifeovered  his  fifler  or 
daughter,  while  unmarried,  in  this  crime,  he  was  allowed 
by  Solon’s  laws, to  fell  herfo,r  a  Have.  AdultreJJes  were  never 
after  permitted  to  adorn  themfelves  with  fine  cloaths  ;  and 
ill  cafe  they  appeared  to  do  fo,  were  liable  to  have  them 
torn  oil  by  any  that  met  them,  and  likewife  be  beaten. 
The  fame  liberty  was  permitted  to  any  that  found  them  in 
the  temples,  which  were  thought  to  be  polluted  by  the  ad- 
miflion  of  perfons  fo  infamous  and  deteftable.  Laflly, 
their  hufbands,  though  willing,  were  forbidden  to  cohabit 
any  longer  with  them,  upon  pain  of  ignominy,  cr-Ti/zia  ;  but 
perfons  who  proftituted  women,  were  adjudged  to  die. 
There  are  various  conjectures  concerning  the  ancient  pu¬ 
nifhment  of  adultery  among  the  Romans. 

By  a  law  of  R.omulus,  of  which  Plutarqh  makes  men¬ 
tion,  a  man  had  the  liberty  of  turning  away  his  wife,  ei¬ 
ther  for  poifoning  his  children,  counterfeiting  his  pri¬ 
vate  keys,  or  for  adultery.  Though  fome  maintain 
that  it  was  made  capital,  by  a  law'  of  Romulus,  and 
again  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Others,  that  it  was  firft 
made  capital  by  Auguffus  ;  and  others,  not  before  the 
emperor  Conflantine.  The  truth  is,  the  punifhment  in 
ancient  times  was  very  various,  much  being  left  to  the 
diferetion  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of  the  adulterous 
wife,  who  exercifed  it  differently,  rather  with  the  filence 
and  countenance  of  the  magiftrate,  than  any  formal  au¬ 
thority  from  him.  Thus  we  are  told  the  wife’s  father 
was  allowed  to  kill  both  parties  when  caught  in  the 
fact.  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  killed'  both  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  as  it  were,  with  one  blow.  The  fame  power 
ordinari  y  was  not  indulged  the  hufband,  except  the 
crime  were  committed  with  fome  mean,  or  infamous 
perfon  though,  in  other  cafes,  if  his  rage  carried  him 
t  o  put  them  to  death,  he  was  not  punifhed  as  a  murderer. 
On  many  occafions,  however,  revenge  was  not  carried 
fo  far,  but  mutilating,  caftrating,  ciuting  off  the  ears, 
nofes,  S< c.  were  deemed  fufficient.  The  punifhment  al¬ 
lotted  by  the  lex  Julia  was  not,  as  many  have  imagined, 
death  ;  but  rather  banifhment,  or  deportation,  beinu  in¬ 
terdicted  fire  and  water  :  though  Odavius  appears,  in  fe- 
veral  inftances,  to  have  gone  beyond  his  own  law',  and  to 
have  put  adulterers  to  death.  But  though  the  Julian 
law  left  the  accufation  of  adul.'e1  v  open  to  every  bodr, 
yet  ftrangers  were  feldom  fuffered  to  profecute,  where 
the  hufband  made  no  complaint.  But  where  the  huf¬ 
band  made  a  trade  of  his  wife’s  infamy,  or  having  feen 
her  fhame  with  his  own  eyes,  patiently  fuffered  the  af¬ 
front  :  in  thefe  cafes,  adultery  became  a  crime  of  public 
concern  ;  and  the  Julian  law  provides  a  punifhment  for 
fuch  hufbands  as  wejl  as  their  wives. 

Under  Macrinus  adulterers  were burntat  a  flake.  Conflan¬ 
tine,  it  is  faid  by  Noodt  and  others,  firft  by  law  made  the 
crime  capital.  Under Conftantius  and  Conflans,  adulte>e>s 
were  burnt,  or  fewed  in  facks,  and  thrown  into  the  f  a. 
Under  Leo  and  Marcian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  per¬ 
petual  punifhment,  or  cutting  off  the  nofe. 

By  the  civil  law,  as  altered  by  Juftinian,  who,  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  his  wife  Theodora,  mitigated  the  fcveriiy  of 
the  lex  Julia,  adultery  is  punifhed  with  whipping,  and 
fhutting  up  in  a  convent  for  two  years:  during  which 
time,  if  the  hufband  dees  not  confent  to  take  her  back 
again,  file  is  {haven,  and  flint  up  for  life. — This  is  called 
authenticating,  as  having  been  eftablifhed  by  an  authentic. 

In 
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In  France,  however,  the  whipping  is  omitted,  that  the 
hufband  may  be  the  lefs  averfe  to  the  taking  her  back 
within  the  two  years. 

Under  Theodofius  women  convi£ted  of  this  crime  were', 
punifhed  after  a  very  Angular  manner,  viz.  by  a  public 
conftupration  ;  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  and 
forced  to  admit  all  the  men  to  their  embiaces  that  would 
offer  themfelves.  This  cuftom  was  again  abolifhed  by 
the  fame  prince. 

It  is  controverted  whether,  among  the  Romans,  adultery 
was  allowed  to  be  compounded  ? 

By  an  edi£t  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  the  hufband  was 
not  allowed  to  bring  an  aftion  of  adultery  againft  his  wife, 
unlefs  he  himfelf  were  innocent ;  the  realon  given  for  it 
is  very  natural,  per  iniquum  enim  videtur  ejje  ut  pudicitiam 
vir  &  uxore  exigat ,  quam  ipfe  non  exhibeat. 

By  the  Jewifh  law,  adultery  was  punifhed  by  death  in  both 
parties,  where  they  were  both  marr  ied,  or  only  the  woman. 
The  Jews  had  a  particular  method  of  trying,  or  rather 
purging  an  adulterejs ,  or  a  woman  fufpedfed  of  the  crime, 
by  making  her  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  jealoufy  ;  which, 
if  fhe  were  guilty,  made  her  fweli. 

Among  the  Mingrdians,  adultery  is  punifhed  with  the 
forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which  is  ufually  eaten  in  good  friend- 
fhip  between  the  gallant,  the  adulterefs,  and  the  cuckold. 
Chardin.  Voy.  tom.  i.  p.  47. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  Indies,  it  is  faid,  any  man’s  wife  is 
permitted  to  proftuute  herfelf  to  him  who  will  give  an 
elephant  for  the  ufe  of  her;  and  it  is  reputed  no  fmall 
glory  to  her,  to  have  been  rated  fo  high.  Montague’s 
Eff.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 

Adultery  is  faid  to  be  fo  frequent  in  Ceylon,  that  not  a  wo¬ 
man  but  pradtifes  it,  notwithftanding  its  being  puniftiable 
with  death.  Eibl.  Univ.  tom.  xxiii.  p.  237.  •» 

Among  the  Japanefe,  and  divers  other  nations,  adultery 
is  only  penal  in  the  women.  Among  the  Abyffinians, 
the  crime  of  the  hufband  is  faid  to  be  only  punifhed  on 
the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  Iflands,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  woman  is  not  punifhable  for  adultery,  but  if 
the  man  go  affray,  he  pays  feverely  :  the  wife  and  her  re¬ 
lations  wafte  his  lands,  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe,  &c. 
Among  the  Chinefe  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  adul¬ 
tery  is  not  capital ;  for  it  is  faid  that  fond  parents  will 
make  a  contradf  for  their  daughters  future  hufbands,  to 
allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a  gallant. 

In  Spain,  they  punifhed  adultery  in  men  by  cutting  off  that 
part  which  had  been  the  inftrument  of  the  crime. 

In  Poland,  before  Chriflianity  was  eflablifhed,  they  pu- 
mfhed  adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  particular  man¬ 
ner:  the  criminal  they  carried  to  the  market-place,  and 
there  fattened  him  by  the  tefticles  with  a  nad  ;  laying  a 
razor  within  his  reach,  and  leaving  him  under  a  neceflity, 
either  of  doing  juftice  upon  himfelf,  or  of  perifhing  in 
that  condition. 

By  the  old  law  of  Scotland,  notorious  or  double  adultery  is 
punifhed  by  death  ;  fingle  adultery  by  banifliment,  fining, 
&c.  though  by  the  opinion  of  fome  Scotch  lawyers,  it 
may  be  punifhed  by  death. 

The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over  her 
allies  eredfed  a  gibbet,  whereon  the  adulterer  was  hanged. 
In  this  kingdom,  likewife,  adultery  by  the  ancient  laws  was 
feverely  punifhed.  King  Edmund  the  Saxon  ordered 
adultery  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  homicide  ; 
and  Canute  the  Dane,  ordered  that  a  man  who  committed 
adultery  fhould  be  banifhed,  and  that  the  woman  fhould 
have  her  nofe  and  eats  cut  off.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
it  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  eyes  and  genitals.  Lib. 
Hen.  I.  cap.  12.  Doomfday,  tit.  Ceftre.  Civit. 

Adultery  at  prefent  is  only  punifhed  by  fine  and  penance 
in  the  fpiritual  court ;  or  by  an  action  of  common  law 
for  damages.  Though  fome  of  our  law-books  fpeak  of 
adultery  as  a  thing  temporal  againtt  the  peace.  As  to  the 
adulterefs,  by  our  law,  fhe  undergoes  no  temporal  punifh- 
ment  whatever,  except  the  lofs  of  her  dower;  and  fhe 
does  not  lofe  even  that,  if  her  hufband  is  weak  enough  to 
be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  with  her  after  the  offence 
committed.  13  Ed.  I.  cap.  34. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  adultereffes  are  fuch  either 
by  the  Canon,  or  Civil  Laiv. 

According  to  the  former,  a  woman  is  an  adulterefs,  who 
either  being  herfelf  married  converfes  carnally  with  an¬ 
other  man  ;  or  being  fingle  herfelf,  converfes  with  a  man 
that  is  married. 

According  to  the  latter,  fhe  is  not  an  adulterefs,  if  fhe  be 
not  herfelf  in  the  married  ftate,  though  fhe  converfes  with 
a  man  that  is.  The  crime,  in  this  cafe,  was  more  pro¬ 
perly  called  Jluprum  than  adulterium. 

Hence,  among  the  Romans,  the  word  adu'tera,  adulterefs, 
differed  from  pellex ,  which  denoted  a  fingle  woman,  who 
cohabited  with  a  married  man  :  and  pellex  differed  from 
concubina,  which  fignified  her  who  had  only  intercourfe 
with  an  unmarried  man.  The  former  was  reputed  infa¬ 
mous,  and  the  latter  innocent. 
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It  is  much  difputed,  whether  adultery  diffolves  the  bond 
of  matrimony,  and  be  a  fufficient  caufe  of  divorce,  fo 
that  the  patties  may  marry  again.  This  was  allowed  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  is  ttill  continued  in  the  Greek, 
as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift  churches.  Ro- 
manitts,  however,  difallow  of  it,  and  the  council  of 
Trent  even  anathematized  thofe  who  maintain  it;  though 
the  canon  of  anathematization  was  mitigated  in  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  fome  of  whofe  do¬ 
minions,  as  Zant,  Cephaloiiia,  &c.  the  contrary  ufa"e 
obtains. 

The  ecclefiaftical  courts  in  England  fo  far  agree  with  the 
papifts,  that  they  only  grant  a  divorce  a  menfa  iA  thoro, 
in  cafe  of  adultery  ;  fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable 
the  party  to  marry  again,  cannot  be  had  without  an  adt 
of  parliament. 

By  a  council  of  Nantes,  marriage  was  declared  diffolved 
by  adultery,  but  the  innocent  party  was  not  allowed  fe- 
cond  marriage.  In  after- times,  leave  was  given  to  the 
innocent  party  alone  ;  and  afterwards  the  fame  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  criminal  party. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ancient  Cuflorns,  for  the  punifh- 
ment,  or  fine  impofed  for  that  offence,  or  the  privilege 
of  profecuting  for  it. 

In  which  fenfe,  adulterium  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
the  Saxons  called  legerwita. 

Adultery  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe, 
for  any  fpecies  of  impurity,  or  crime,  againft  the  virtue 
of  chaftity  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  underftand  the  fe- 
venth  commandment. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  in  feripture,  for  ido¬ 
latry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God,  to  the  worfhip  of 
a  falfe  one. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Eccleftajlical  Writers,  fora  per- 
fon’s  invading,  or  intruding  into  a  biflioprick,  duringthe 
former  bifhop’s  life.  The  reafon  of  the  appellation  is, 
that  a  bifhop  is  fuppofed  to  contrad  a  kind  of  fpiritual 
marriage  with  bis  church. 

The  tranflation  of  a  bifhop  from  one  fee  to  another  was 
alfo  reputed  a  fpecies  of  adultery  ;  on  the  fuppofirion  of  its 
being  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage,  whn  h,  in  thofe  days, 
was  efteemed  a  degree  of  adultery.  This  conclufion  was 
founded  on  that  text  of  St.  Paul,  Let  a  bifhop  be  the  huf¬ 
band  of  one  wife ,  by  a  falfe  conftrudion  of  church  for 
wife,  and  of  bifhop  for  hufband.  Du-Cange. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Ancient  Naturalijls,  for  the  a£l 
of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another. 

In  which  fenfe,  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  adulteries  of  trees, 
arborum  adulteria,  which  he  reprefents  as  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  piece  of  luxury,  or  needlefs  refinement. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  fanciful  AJlronomers  and 
AJlrologers ,  for  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  or  moon,  happen¬ 
ing  in  an  unufual,  and,  as  they  fuppofe,  irregular  man¬ 
ner  :  as  in  the  cafe  of  horizontal  eclipfes,  where,  though 
the  fun  and  moon  be  diametrically  oppofite,  yet  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  both  above  the  horizon  at  the  fame  time. 

ADVOCARIA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a  tax  paid  the  lord 
for  his  protection  ;  fometimes  alfo  called  falvamentum. 

ADVOCATE,  Advocatus,  among  the  Romans,  a  per- 
fon  fkilled  in  their  law,  and  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  caufes  at  the  bar. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  vocare,  to  call- 
q  d  /  call  to  my  aid  or  defence. 

1  he  Roman  advocates  anfwered  to  one  part  of  the  office  of 
a  barrifter  among  us,  viz,  the  pleading  part ;  for  as  to  the 
giving  counfel,  they  never  meddled  with  it ;  that  being  the 
bufinefs  of  the  jurifconfulti. 

The  Romans  in  the  firft  ages  of  their  ftate,  held  the 
profeffion  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour  ;  and  the  feats  of 
their  bar  were  crouded  with  fenators  and  confuls  ;  they, 
whofe  voices  commanded  the  people,  thinking  it  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  employed  in  defending  them. 

They  were  ftyled,  comites,  honorati,  clariffmi ,  and  even 
patroni ;  as  if  their  clients  were  not  lefs  obliged  to  them, 
than  freed-men  to  their  matters.  See  Patron. 

The  bar  was  not  at  that  time  venal. — Thofe  who  afpired 
to  honours  and  offices,  took  this  way  of  gaining  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded  gratis. 

But  no  fooner  were  luxury  and  corruption  brought  into 
the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a  (barer  in  them. 
— Then  it  was  that  the  fenators  let  out  their  voices  for 
pay,  and  zeal  and  eloquence  were  fold  to  the  higheft  bid¬ 
der. — To  put  a  flop  to  this  abufe,  the  tribune  Cincius 
procured  a  law  to  be  pafled,  called  from  him  Lex  Cincia, 
whereby  the  advocates  were  forbid  to  take  any  Vnoney  of 
their  clients. — Fred.  Brunerus  has  publifhed  an  ample 
comment  upon  this  law. 

It  had  before  this  been  prohibited  the  advocates  to  take  any 
prefents  or  gratuities  for  their  pleading — The  emperor 
Auguftus  added  a  penalty  to  it:  notwithftanding  which, 
the  advocates  played  their  parts  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  thought  it  an  extraordinary  circumftjnce,  when 
he  obliged  them  not  to  take  above  eight  great  fefterces, 
4  which 
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whith  are  equivalent  to  64  pounds  fterling,  or  upwards, 
for  pleading  each  caufe. 

Advocate  is  ftill  ufed  in  countries,  and  courts,  where 
the  civil  law  obtains,  for  thofe  who  plead  and  defend  toe 
caufes  of  clients  trufted  to  them. 

In  Scotland  they  have  a  college,  or  Vacuity  of  Advocates, 
j  80  in  number,  appointed  to  plead  in  all  actions  beiore 
the  lords  of  feilion. — They  have  a  dean,  treafurer,  clerks, 
examinators,  and  a  curator  of  their  library. 

By  the  articles  of  the  Union,  none  are  to  be  name  1  or¬ 
dinary  lords  of  feffion,  except  thofe  who  have  been  ad¬ 
vocates,  or  principal  clerics  of  feffion  for  five  yeau,  o.c. 

In  France,  they  have  two  kinds  of  advocates,  viz.  plead¬ 
ing  advocates ,  avocats  plaidants ;  and  couufel  advocates, 

avocats  confultants.  -  .  , 

This  diftindfion  was  formed  with  a  view  to  the  two 
branches  among  the  Romans,  aavocaii ,  and  jinfS-ccnjulii. 
—Yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  function  Oi  tne 
juris-confulti,  who  only  gave  their  advice,  was  ot  a  - 
ferent  kind  from  that  of  the  advocati ;  being  a  fort  ol 
private  and  perpetual  magillrature,  principally  under  tne 
firft  emperors;  and  the  advocati  never  became .ju'ijccn- 
fulti.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  France;  alter  the 
advocates  have  attained  to  reputation,  and  experience 
enough  at  the  bar,  they  quit  fo  bufy  a  province,  and 
become  a  kind  of  chamber-counfel. — They  have  alio 
their  advocate  general,  and  king’s  advocate ,  avocat  du- 

Advocate,  lord ,  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  officers  of.  ^te, 
whole  bufmefs  is  to  give  his  advice  about  the^  making 
and  executing  of  laws;  to  defend  the  kings  rip  t  ^nc 
intereft  in  all  publick  meetings;  to  profecute  all  capital 
crimes  before  the  judiciary  ;  and  to  concur  mall  pui- 
fuits  before  fovereign  'courts  for  breaches  of  the.^ peace, 
and  alfo  in  all  matters  wherein  the  king,  or  his  cionatoi, 
has  intereff. — He  intents  no  proceffies  of  treafon,  except 
by  warrant  of  privy-council.  >  :  '  ■ 

The  lord  advocate  is  fometimes  an  ordinary  loru  of  lel- 
fion  ;  in  which  cafe  he  only  plejds  in  the  sing  s  causes  ; 
otherwife,  he  is  at  liberty  to  plead  in  all  caulks.  _ 

Advocate  of  a  city,  or  town ,  is  a  magiftrate  eftabhfhed  in 
feveral  places  of  Germany,  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  that  city,  in  the  emperor’s  name.  See  Ad¬ 
vowee.  .  .  TJ.  , 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed  m  C buren  tij  ory, 
for  a  perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and  revenues 
of  a  church,  or  religious  houfe.  . 

The  word  advocatus,  or  advoivee ,  is  ftill  retained,  for  what 
we  ufually.call  the  patron ,  or  him  who  has  the  advowfon, 
or  right  of  prefentation,  in  his  own  name. 

The  abbeys  and  monafteries  had  alfo  all  their  advocates, 
ox  advowees.  See  Adminicui.  ator. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  advocates ;  as, 

Advocate,  conjt/iorial,  is  an  officer  ol  the  court  of  Rome, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  plead  on  the  oppotitions  made  to 
the  provisions  of  benefices  in  that  court.  There  are 
ten  of  thefe  in  number. 

Advocates,  elective,  thofe  cbofen  by  the  abbot,  bifnop, 
or  chapter,  a  particular  licence  being  had  from  the  king, 
or  prince,  for  that  purpofe.  The  elections  were  ori¬ 
ginally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count  of  the  pro¬ 
Advocates,  feudal.  Tht;fe  were  of  the  mil.tary  kind, 
who,  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  intereft  ol 
the  church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee,  which  they 
held  of  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and  took  an  oatn  o. 
fidelity  to  the  biffiop  or  abbot.  Thefe  were  to  lead  the 
vafials  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only  in  private  quarrels 
of  the  church  itfelf,  but  in  military  expeditions  for  the 
king’s  fervice,  in  whfth  they  were  the  ffanejard- bearers 
of  their  churches. 

Advocate,  fifeal,  fifei  Advocatus,  was  an  officer  m- 
ftituted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  defend  the  caufe  and 
interefts  of  the  fiscus,  or  private  treafury,  in  the  ievetal 
tribunals  where  that  might  be  concerned. 

Advocates ,  juridical,  in  the  Middle  Age,  were  thofe  v.ho 
from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes,  01 
count  of  the  province,  became  judges  themfelves,  and 
held  courts  of  their  vaffals  thrice  a  year,  under  the  name 
of  the  tria  placita  goner  aha.  _ 

In  eonfideration  of  this  farther  fervice,  they  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  allowance  of  one  third  part  of  all  fines,  oi  rruncts, 
impofed  on  defaulters,  &c.  which  was  called  tertia  ban- 
norum  pars ,  tertius  denarius,  tertia  pars  lompofitionum,  tertia 
pars  legum,  or  emtndarum,  See.;  befides  a  pioportion  of 
diet  for  themfelves  and  fervants. 

Advocates,  matricular ,  were  the  advocates  of  the  mother, 

or  cathedral  churches.  .  c 

Advocates,  military,  thofe  appointed  for  the  de.enc'-  °1 
the  church,  rather  by  arms  and  authority,  than  by  plead¬ 
ing  and  eloquence.  _ 

Thefe  were  introduced  in  the  times  ol  confufion,  when 
every  perfon  was  obliged  to  maintain  their  own  property 
VuL.  I.  N°  6; 
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by  force ;  biffiops  and  abbots  not  being  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  and  the  fcbolaflicor  gowned  advocates  being  equally 
unacquainted  with  them,  recourfe  was  had  to  knight  . 
noblemen,  foldiers,  or  even  to  princes. 

Advocates,  nominative,  thofe  appointed  by  a  king,  or 
pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kings  See.  to 
appoint  them  an  advocate ;  at  other  times,  this  was  done 
of  their  own  accord.  By  fome  regulations,  no  perfon 
was  capable  of  being  elefded  advocate ,  unlefs  he  had  an 
eftate  in  land  in  the  fame  county. 

Advocates,  regular,  thofe  duly  formed  .  and  qualified  for 
the  profefiion,  by  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudy,  the  requi- 
fite  oath,  fubferiplion,  licence,  &c 
Advocates,  juboAinate,  thofe:  appointed  by  other  fuperior 
ones  a fting  under  them,  and  accountable  to  them. 

There  were  divers  rqafons  for  the  creation  of  thefe  fab- 
ordinate  advocates' \  as,  the' fuperior  quality  of  the  prirci- 

1  _ 1-.!^  A \  in  wqt*  nr  hfinn  im  rolvrr 


pal  advocate ,  his  being  detained  in  war,  or  being  involved 
in  other  affairs  :  but  chiefly,  the  too  great  diftance  of  fome 
of  the  church  lands,  and  their  lying  in  the  dominions  of 
foreign  princes. 

Advocates,  fupreme.  or  fovereign ,  were  thofe  who  had 
the  authority  in  chief,  but  adted  by  deputies  or  fubor- 
dinate  advocates*  d  hefe  were  alfo  called  principal,  greater, 
and  fometimes  general  advocates ,  Silch  irt  many  ca;es 
were  kings  &c.  when  either  they  had  been  chofen  ad¬ 
vocates,  or  became  fuch  by  being  founders,  or  endowers 
of  churches.— Princes'had  alfo  another  title  to  advocate- 
J})ip,  fome  Of  them  pretending  to  be  advocati  nati  of  the 
churches  within  their  dominions. 

ADVOCATI  A,  in  the  Feudal  Law,  the  procuration  of 
fome  public  bufmefs,  committed  by  a  fuperior  to  his 
fubftitute. 

Advoc  ati  a  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
a  church,  college,  monaftery,  and  the  like. 

In  which  'fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  auvow- 
soN. 

Advocatia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  protedhon  or  defence 
lay  perfons,  eftates,  Sec. 

ADVOCATION,  Advocatio,  in  the  Crntt  Lcrw,  the  act 
of  calling  another  to  our  aid,  relief,  or  deience. 
Advocation,  letters  of,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  thofe 
granted  by  the  lords  ot  feffion,  upon  complaint  of  a  per¬ 
fon  fue'd  before  an  incompetent  judge.  By  thefe  letter?; 
the  lords  of  feffion  advocate,  that  is,  call  that  caufe  from 
the  incompetent  jtulge  to  themfelves. 

If,  after  letters  of  advocation ‘arc  intimated  to  that  judge, 
he  yet  prdcecds,  his  decree  will  be  null,  as  given  fpreto 
mandato.  Mackenzie,  In  ft. 

ADVOC  ATIONE  Decimarnm,  a  writ  which  lies  for  the 
claim  of  the  fourth  part,  dr  upward,  of  the  tithes  that 
belong  to  any  church.  Beg.  Orig.  29. 

ADVOCA  I  URA,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  and  Barbarous 
Age,  denotes  an  inferior  kind  of  jurifdidtion,  exercifed  by 
advocates  within  the  diftriiSts  of  their  clrtierertt  churches, 
&c.  The  word  is  fometimes  ufed  as  fyhonymous  with 
advocatia.  Du-Cange. 

ADVOWEE,  iii  Ancient  Citfio'ms,  and  Law  Books,  denotes 
the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houfe,  or  the  like. 

The  word  is  otherwife  written  avouee ,  advouee,  and 
avowee ;  foffietimes  advoUer ;  being  derived  frond 'aVolter, 

to  own,  or  acknowledge.  .  .  . 

There  are  advowees  of  cathedrals,  abhte^,  monafteries, 
Sic.  Thus  Charlemaghe  had  the  title  of  advowee  of  St. 
Tetet’s  ;  king  Hugh,  of  St.  Riquier  ;  and  Bolandus  men¬ 
tions  fonts  letters  of  pope  Nicholas,  by  which  he  confti- 
tuted  king  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  his  fucceflors,  ad¬ 
vowees  of*  he  monaftery  at  Weftminfter,  and  of  all  the 
churches  in  England.  < 

The  advowees  Cere  the  guardians,  protedtors,  and  ad- 
miniflrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches. 
Sec.  and  under  their  authority  were  pa  fifed  dll  cod  tracts 
which  related  to  therh. 

It  appears  alfo,  from  the  mofl  ancient  charters,  that  tne 
donations  made  to  churches  were  conferred  on  the  per¬ 
fons  of  the  advowees.— They  always  pleaded  the  caufes 
of  the  churches  in  cdurt,  and  diftributed  juftice  for  them, 
in  the  places  under  their  jurifdidtion.— They  alfo  com¬ 
manded  rhe  forces  furniffied  by  their  monafteries,  &c. 
for  the  war ;  and  even  were  their  champions,  and  l'orne- 
times  maintained  duels  for  them. 

This  office  is  fa  Id  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  Stillico  ;  though  the  Be- 
nedi’&mes  do  not  fix  its  origin  before  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  . 

By  degrees,  men  of  the  firft  rank  were  brought  into  it, 
as  it  was  found  nefcefl'aty,  either  to  defend  with  arms, 
.or  to  protedt  with  power  and  authority.  In  fome  mo¬ 
nafteries  they  were  only  called  conferva  tors ;  hut  thele, 
without  name,  had  all  the  furlftion  of  advowees. 
rBhere  were  alfo  fometimes  feveral  jab-advowees,  or  tub- 
advocates,  in  each  monaftery,  who  bffiemed  mftead  of 
the  achowces  themfelves;  which,  however,  proved  the 
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ruin  of  monafteries ;  thofe  inferior  officers  running  into 
great  abufes. 

Hence  alfo,  hufbands,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  in  gene¬ 
ral,  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another,  were 
denominated  advowees  ;  or  advocates.  Hence  feveral  ci¬ 
ties  had  their  advowees ;  which  were  eftablilhed  long  af¬ 
ter  the  ecclefiaftical  ones,  and  doubtlefs  from  their  ex¬ 
ample. — Thus,  we  read  in  hiflory  of  the  advowees  of 
Augfburg,  of  Arras,  & c. 

The  vidames  affumed  the  quality  of  advowees ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  feveral  hiftorians  of  the  eighth  century 
confound  the  two  functions  together. 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  feveral  fecular  lords  in  Germany 
bear  mitres  for  their  crefts,  as  having  anciently  been 
advowees  of  the  great  churches. 

Spelman  diftinguilhes  two  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  ad¬ 
vowees. — The  one  of  caufes,  or  proceffes,  advocoti  cau- 
farum  ;  the  other  of  territory,  or  lands,  advocati  Joli. 

The  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  were 
ufually  lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the  caufes  of 
the  monafteries. 

The  other,  which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  fometimes  called 
by  their  primitive  name,  advowees ,  though  more  ufually 
patrons,  were  hereditary,  as  being  the  founders  and 
endowers  of  churches,  he.  or  their  heirs. 

Women  were  fometimes  advowees ,  advocatifja.  And,  in 
effect  the  canon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this  title, 
and  who  had  the  fame  right  of  prefentation,  &c.  in  their 
churches,  which  the  advowees  themfelves  had. 

In  a  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  we  meet  with  advowee  paramount , 
for  the  higheft  patron  ;  that  is,  the  king. 

There  are  alfo  advowees  of  countries  and  provinces. — 
In  a  charter  of  the  year  1187,  Berthold  duke  of  Zering- 
hen,  is  called  advowee  of  Thuringia;  and  in  the  Notitia 
of  the  Belgic  churches,  publiffied  by  Mirasus,  the  count 
of  Louvain  is  ftyled  count  and  advowee  of  Brabant. — In 
the  eleventh  and  twelth  centuries,  we  alfo  meet  with 
the  advowees  of  Alfatia,  Suabia,  &c. 

ADVOW1NG,  or  Avowing,  Advocare,  in  Law,  fee 
Avowry. 

ADVOWSON,  Advocatio,  the  quality  or  office  of  an 
advowee,  or  advocate. 

Advowson,  or  Advouzen,  in  Common  Law,  fignifies  a 
right  to  prefent  to  a  vacant  benefice. 

Advowfon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  right  of  prefenting  to 
the  church  was  firft  gained  by  fuch  as  were  founders, 
benefattors,  or  maintainers  of  the  church,  viz.  ratione 
foundationis ,  as  where  the  anceftor  was  founder  of  the 
church ;  or  ratione  donaiionis,  where  he  endowed  the 
church  ;  or  ratione  fundi ,  as  where  he  gave  the  foil 
whereupon  the  church  was  built:  and  therefore  they 
were  called  advocati.  They  were  alfo  called  patroni ,  and 
thereupon  the  advowfon  is  called  jus  patronatus.  1  Inft. 
*19.  Fleta,  lib.  v.  cap.  14. 

Though  the  nomination  of  fit  perfons  to  officiate  in 
every  diocefe  was  originally  in  the  biffiop,  yet  they  were 
content  to  let  the  founders  of  churches  have  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  perfons  to  the  churches  fo  founded,  re- 
ferving  to  themfelves  a  right  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of 
the  perfons  fo  nominated.  Gibf.  2  ed.  756. 

Advowfons  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  AdvovJfon  in  gr ofs,  is  a 
right  fubfifting  in  itfelf,  belonging  to  a  perfon,  and  not 
adhering  to  any  manor  or  lands  as  parcels  thereof.  2. 
Advowfon  appendant,  which  depends  on  a  manor,  as  ap¬ 
purtenant  to  it. — This  Kitchen  calls  an  incident,  which 
may  be  feparated  from  its  fubje£l. 

Advowfons  formerly  were  molt  of  them  appendant  to 
manors,  and  the  patrons  were  parochial  barons:  the 
lordffiip  of  the  manor,  and  patronage  of  the  church, 
were  feldom  in  different  hands,  until  advowfons  were 
given  to  religious  houfes.  But  of  late  times  the  lord- 
ihip  of  the  manor,  and  advowfon  of  the  church,  have  been 
divided. 

Advowfons  are  alfo  prefentative,  collative,  or  donative :  pre- 
fentattve ,  where  the  patron  prefents  or  offers  his  clerk  to 
the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  be  inftituted  in  his  church  : 
collative ,  where  the  benefice  is  given  by  the  bifhop,  as 
original  patron  thereof,  or  by  means  of  a  right  he  has 
acquired  by  lap fa :  donative,  as  where  the  king,  or  other 
patron  does,  by  a  Angle  donation  in  writing,  put  the 
clerk  in  poffeffion,  without  prefentation ,  infitution,  or 
induction. 

Sometimes,  anciently,  the  patron  had  the  foie  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  prelate,  abbot,  or  prior;  either  by  inveftiture 
(i.  e.  delivery  of  a  paftoral  ftaff)  or  by  direct  prefenta¬ 
tion  to  the  diocefan ;  and  if  a  free  ele£lion  was  left  to  the 
religious,  yet  a  conge  d?  elire,  or  licence  of  ele&ion,  was 
firft  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  and  the  perfon  elected 
was  confirmed  by  him. 

If  the  founder’s  family  became  extinft,  the  patronage 
of  the  convent  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. — Unlefs 
the  feveral  colleges  in  the  univerfities  be  reftrained  in  the 
number  of  advowfons  they  may  receive;  it  is  argued  they 


will  in  time  acquire  fuch  a  (lock,  as  to  fruftrate  the  de- 
fign  of  their  foundation  (which  is  the  education  of 
youth),  by  creating  too  great  a  fucceffion  of  fellows  ;  fo 
that  there  will  not  be  in  the  colleges  a  fufficient  number 
of  perfons  of  competent  age,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
to  inftrudl  and  form  the  minds  of  the  youth.— In  fome 
colleges  the  number  of  advowfons  is  faid  to  be  already 
two  thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number  of  fellows. — It  is 
obje&ed,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  fucceffion  of  fellow's 
may  be  too  flow,  as  well  as  too  quick ;  whereby  perfons 
well  qualified  may  be  detained  fo  long  in  colleges,  as 
not  to  have  ftrength  and  a&ivity  enough  left  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  parochial  funttions. 

Colleges  holding  more  advowfons  in  number  than  a  moi¬ 
ety  of  the  fellows,  are  not  capable  of  purchafing  more. 
Grants  of  advowfons  by  papifts  are  void.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
§  5.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  5. 

Advowfns  are  temporal  inheritances,  and  lay  fees ;  they 
may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  affets  in  the 
hands  of  heirs  and  executors. 

Prefentations  to  advowfons,  for  money,  or  other  reward 
are  void.  1 3  Eliz.  cap.  6.  See  Burn’s  Eccl.  Law.  vol.  \. 
ADVOWTRY.  See  Adultery. 

ADUST,  Adustus,  among  Phyficians ,  &c.  is  applied  to 
fuch  humours,  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
nature.  "  1 


The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adurere,  to  burn. 

Such  as  choler  is  fuppofed  to  be. — Melancholy  is  ufually 
confidered  as  black,  and  aduf  bile. 

Blood  is  faid  to  be  adujl,  when  by  reafon  of  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  heat,  its  more  fubtle  parts  are  all  evaporated, 
leaving  the  groffer,  with  all  the  impurities  therein,  half 
torrified. 


ADUSTION,  among  Phyficians ,  is  ufed  for  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  about  the  brain,  and  its  membranes,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  hollownefs  of  the  finciput  and  eyes,  a  pale 
colour,  and  drynefs  of  the  body;  in  which  cafe  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  with  oil  of  rofes,  applied  by  way  of  cata- 
plafm  is  recommended,  as  are  the  leaves  of  turnfol, 
the  parings  of  a  gourd,  the  pulp  of  a  pompion,  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  with  oil  of  rofes. 

ADY,  in  Natural  PJiftory,  a  name  given  to  the  palm-tree 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with  a 
thick,  bare,  upright  Hem,  growing  Angle  on  its  root,  of 
a  thin  light  timber,  and  full  of  juice.  The  head  of 
this  tree  {hoots  into  a  vaft  number  of  branches,  which 
being  cut  off,  or  an  incifion  being  made  therein,  afford 
a  great  quantity  of  fweet  juice,  which  fermenting,  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  wine,  among  the  Indians. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  caryoces , 
and  and  by  the  black  natives  abanga.  This 

fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  lemon,  and  contains 
a  kernel,  which  is  good  to  eat.  The  fruit  itfelf  is  eat 
roafted,  and  the  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  man- 
dioc  meal.  Thefe  kernels  are  fuppofed  very  cordial.  An 
oil  is  alfo  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  oil,  or  butter,  in  Europe. 

This  oil  is  alfo  ufed  for  annointing  ftiff  and  contrafted 
parts  of  the  body.  Ray. 

ADYNAMIA,  in  Medicine ,  debility,  weaknefs  from  ficknefs. 
It  is  formed  of  the  privative  a.,  and  JW/y/j,  Jlrength. 

ADYNAMON,  among  Ancient  Phyficians,  a  kind  of  weak 
factitious  wine,  prepared  from  niuft  boiled  down  with 
water;  to  be  given  to  patients,  to  whom  genuine  wine 
might  be  hurtful. 

ADYTUM,  a  fecret  or  retired  place  in  the  Pagan  temples, 
where  oracles  were  given,  and  into  which  none  but  the 
priefts  were  admitted. 

The  word  originally  fignifies  inacceffible;  being  com¬ 
pounded  of  a,  not ,  and  S'vos,  or  S'vvu,  to  enter. 

The  Sanflum  Sanfiorum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
of.  the  nature  of  the  Pagan  adytum ,  none  but  the  high 
prieft  being  admitted  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a  year. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  cutting  tool,  of  the  axe  kind;  hav¬ 
ing  its  blade  made  thin,  and  arching;  and  its  edge  at 
right  angles  to  the  handle ;  chiefly  ufed  for  taking  thin 
chips  oft  timber  or  boards,  and  for  paring  away  certain 
irregularities  which  the  axe  cannot  come  at. 

The  adze  is  ufed  by  carpenters,  but  more  by  coopers,  as 
being  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  fides  of  boards, 
he.  It  is  ground  from  a  bafe  on  its  infide  to  its  outer 
edge  ;  fo  that,  when  it  is  blunt,  they  cannot  conveniently 
grind  it,  without  taking  its  helve  out  of  the  eye. 

AE,  or  JE,  a  diphthong,  or  double  vowel,  compounded 
of  A  and  E. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ufe  of  the  ce 
in  Englifh  words.— Some,  out  of  regard  to  etymology , 
infill. on  its  being  retained  in  all  words,  particularly 
technical  ones,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
while  others,  from  a  confederation  that  it  is  no  proper 
diphthong  in  our  language,  its  found  being  no  other  than 
that  of  the  fimple  e ,  contend,  that  it  ought  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  difufed;  and,  in  fa£t,  the  fimple  t  has  of  late  been 
*  adopted. 
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adopted,  inftead  of  the  Roman  <e  ;  as  in  the  word  equa- 

iEACEA,  in  Antiquity,  folemn  feafts  and  combats,  cele¬ 
brated  in  JE gina,  in  honour  of  iEacus,  who  had  been 
their  king,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  Angular  julhce 
upon  earth,  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  comm.flion  given 
him,  to  be  a  prince  or  judge,  whofe  office  it  was  to  pre- 
fule  over  Elyfium,  or  the  region  of  bids. 
iECHMALOTARCHA,  in  Antiquity, zGieek  term.figmfy- 
ina  the  chief,  or  leader  of  the  Jewiffi  captives  inBabylonia. 

The  Tews,  who  refufed  to  follow  Zorobabel,  and  return 
with  him  to  Jerufalem,  after  the  Babyloniffi  captivity, 
created  an  achmalotarch  to  govern  them.-Not  that  the 
Tews  themfelves  called  them  by  this  name,  as  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  afferted  ;  for  that  people  fpoke  Hebrew,  or 
Chaldee,  not  Greek.  But  Origen  and  others,  who 
wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue,  rendered  the  Hebrew  name 

melton  rofch  &aluth>  * d>  chef  of  cap  V  y  5 

Creek  name  of  the  like  import  formed 

of  aixwt  pointy  fpear,  or 


from  Atx^wosy  caPttvej  ot. .  a;xm' 

war  \  and  commander y  chief*  _  .  ,. 

However,  the  Jews  feemed  to  have  had  officers  of  this 
kind  before  the  return  from  Babylon  •,  witnefs  the  htf- 
torv  of  Sufannah ;  the  two  elders,  who  condemned  her, 
being  fuppofed  to  have  been  achmalotarcha  that  year.— 

The  Jewiffi  writers  affure  us,  that  the  achmalotarchee  were 
only  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

The  eaftern  Jews  had  their  princes  of  the  captivity,  as 
the  weftern  Jews  their  patriarchs.  The  Jews  are  ft.  1 
faid  to  have  an  achmalotarcha  at  Babylon,  but  without 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  one.  Bafnage  Hilt.  Jews, 

and  Prideaux’s  Connexion.  .  .  ,  .  . 

AEDES,  in  Antiquity ,  a  chapel  or  inferior  kind  of  temple, 
diftinguiffied  by  this,  that  it  was  not  confecrated  by  the 
augurs,  as  thofe  properly  called  temples  were  . 

Such  was  the  ararium,  or  treafury  ;  called  Mdes  Saturn, 

ZEDILE,  Adilis,  in  Antiquity  y  a  Roman  magiftrate,  verted 
with  divers  funaions,  chiefly  that  of  fuper.ntending  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private ;  as  baths,  aqueducts, 
roads,  bridges,  caufeways,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  adcs,  temple,  or  houfe  ;  on  account 
of  their  having  the  care  of  temples,  houfes,  See. 

The  adiles  at  Rome  correfpond  to  what  the  Greeks 
called  agoranomi,  and  ajiynomi-,  they  differed  from  oeco- 
nomi  and  arcarii,  who  were  rather  receivers  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  }  alfo  from  bgi/la,  curatores patres  avitatts.  , 

To  the  adiles  belonged  the  infpedioti  of  the  weights 
and  meafures.  They  fixed  the  rate  of  provifions,  and 
took  care  the  people  fuffered  no  exadions.  The  in- 
ouirv  and  cognizance  of  debauchees,  and  diforders  in 
public  houfes,  likewife  belonged  to  them  ;  they  were 
alfo  to  revife  comedies  ;  and  it  belonged  to  them  to  treat 
the  people  with  grand  games  and  fpedacles,  at  their 
own  expence.  They  were  likewife  to  attend  on  the  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people.  ,  .. . 

To  the  adiles  alfo  belonged  the  cuftody  of  the  plebifcita, 
and  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  books,  rhey  had 
the  power,  on  certain  occafions,  of  iffuing  edias  ;  and, 
by  degrees,  they  procured  to  themfelves  a  confiderable 
jurifdiaion,  the  cognizance  of  various  caufes,  &c.- 
This  office  ruined  numbers,  by  its  expenf.yenefs; ,  fo 
that,  in  Auguftus’s  time,  even  many  fenators  declined  it, 

on  that  account.  .  -  r 

All  thefe  functions,  which  rendered  the  adiles  fo  confi- 

•  derable,  belonged  at  firft  to  the  adiles  of  the  people, 
adiles  plebii,  or  minor es :  thefe  were  only  two  in  number, 
and  were  firft  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tribunes  : 
for  the  tribunes,  finding  themfelves  oppreffed  with  the 
multiplicity  of  affairs,  demanded  of  the  fenate  to  have 
officers  with  whom  they  might  intruft  matters  of  lefs 
importance;  and,  accordingly,  two  adiles  were  created  ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  the  adiles  were  Hefted  every 
year  at  the  fame  affembly  as  the  tribunes.  But  thefe 
plebeian  adiles  having  refufed,  on  a  fignal  occafion,  to 
treat  the  people  with  Thews,  as  pleading  themfelves  un¬ 
able  to  fupport  the  expence  thereof ;  the  patricians  made 
an  offer  to  do  it,  provided  they  would  admit  them  to  the 
honours  of  the  adilate. 

On  this  occafion,  there  were  two  new  adiles  created,  of 
the  number  of  the  patricians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  3885 
they  were  called  adiles  curuleiy  or  major es as  having  a 
right  to  fit  on  a  CURULE  chair,  enriched  with  ivory, 
when  they  gave  audience;  whereas  the  plebeian  adiles 
only  fat  on  benches. 

Befides  that  the  curule  adiles  ffiared  all  the  ordinary  func¬ 
tions  with  the  plebeian,  their  chief  employ  was,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  celebration  of  the  grand  Roman  games,  and  to 
exhibit  comedies,  Thews  of  gladiators,  &c.  to  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  they  were  alfo  appointed  judges  in  all  cafes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  felling  or  changing  of  eftates. 

To  eafe  thefe  four  firft  adiles ,  Caffar  created  a  new  kind, 
called  adiles  cereales ,  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to  take  care 
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of  the  corn,  which  was  called  donum  Cereris ;  for  the 
heathens  honoured  Ceres  as  the  goddefs  who  prefided 
over  corn,  and  attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Thefe  adiles  cereales  were  alfo  taken  out  of  the 
order  of  patricians.  In  the  municipal  cities  there  were 
adiles ,  with  the  fame  authority  as  at  Rome. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  adilis  alimentarius,  exprefled  in  ab¬ 
breviature  by  Mail.  alim.  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to  have 
been  to  provide  diet  for  thofe  who  were  maintained  at 
the  public  charge,  though  others  affign  him  a  different 
office. 

In  ancient  infcriptions  we  alfo  meet  with  adile  of  the 
camp,  adilis  cajlrorum. 

ZEDILATE,  ZEdilatus,  in  Antiquity,  the  dignity  or  ma- 
giftracy  of  the  Roman  ^ediles. 

This  is  otherwife  called  adiliias ,  adility.  In  infcriptions 
we  find  it  reprefented  by  the  abbreviature  ,®d. 

ZEDILITIUM  ediSlum ,  among  the  Romans,  was  that 
whereby  a  remedy  was  given  a  buyer,  in  cafe  a  vicious, 
or  unfound  beaft,  or  flave,  was  fold  him.  It  was  called 
adilitium,  becaufe  the  preventing  of  frauds  in  fales  and 
contrafts  belonged  efpecially  to  the  curule  adiles. 
AvDITUUS,  in  Antiquity ,  the  keeper  of  a  facred  manfion, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  ''offerings  and  ornaments  of.  the 
deity  to  whom  it  was  peculiarly  devoted. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ades,  and  tueor ,  1  defend ; 
q.  d.  a  tuendis  adtbus ;  originally  it  was  wricten  aditi- 
mus. 

The  adituus  is  the  fame  with  what  Scaevola  carts  hiero- 
phylax,  the  Latins  fometimes  adilis ,  and  the  Greeks 
veomopof,  anfwering  to  the  fexton  among  us. 

The  aditui,  among  the  Romans,  were  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion,  being  the  depofitaries  not  only  of.  the  treafure,  but 
of  the  public  afts,  or  records. — The  aditui  had  their  fe- 
veral  cells,  near  the  temples,  the  cuftody  of  which  was 
committed  to  them.  Struv.  Ant.  Rom. 

The  female  deities  had  a  woman  officer  of  the  fame 
kind,  under  the  denomination  aditua. 
vEDOIA,  the  fame  as  pudenda. 

JEGAGROPILA,  or  ^gagropilus,  in  Natural  Hijlory , 
a  ball  generated  in  the  ftomach  of  the  rupicapra ,  or  cha¬ 
mois  goat,  hard  on  the  outfide,  and  confiding  of  a  fub- 
ftance  like  hair.  See  Balls,  and  Hair -Balls. 

The  word  is  Greek,  from  aiyaypo;,  the  rupicapra,  or 
rock-goat ;  and  <01X05,  a  ball.  The  agagropilus  is  fome¬ 
times  called  bezoar  Germanicum ,  or  the  German  be- 
zoard. 

ZEGELETHRON,  in  Botany ,  is  a  name  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  for  the  common  mercurialis ,  or  Englifh  mercury, 
an  eatable  wild  herb. 

iEGlAS,  in  Ancient  Greek  Phyficians ,  denotes  a  white 
fpeck  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  occafioning  a  dimnefs  of 
fight,  either  arifing  from  an  excrementitious  humour, 
or  from  the  relidfs  of  the  cicatricula  of  an  ulcer  on  the 
part. 

This  is  the  fame  wuth  what  others  write  agis  and  aglia. 
JEGIDES,  a  diforder  of  the  eyes  mentioned  by  Hippo¬ 
crates.  It  fignifies  fmall  white  cicatrices  in  the  eye,  caufed 
by  an  afflux  of  corrofive  humour.  See  Albugo. 
ZEGIDION,  a  name  given  to  a  collyrium  for  inflammations 
and  defl  u&ions  of  the  eyes .  It  is  alfo  called  agoprofopon. 
iEGILOPS,  is  a  tumor,  or  rather  ulcer,  in  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye ;  either  with,  or  without,  an  inflam¬ 
mation. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ai|,  goat,  and  u^,  eye ; 
as  goats  are  fuppofed  extremely  liable  to  this  diitemper. 
Authors  frequently  ufe  the  words  agilops ,  anchilops ,  and 
fijlula  lachrymalis ,  promifcuoufly ;  but  the  more  accurate, 
after  ZEgineta,  make  a  difference. — The  tumor,  before  it 
becomes  ulcerous,  is  properly  called  anchilops ;  and,  after 
it  is  got  into  the  lachrymal  paffages,  and  has  rendered 
the  os  lachrymale  carious,  fijlula  lachrymalis. 

If  the  agilops  be  accompanied  with  an  inflammation,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  from  the  abundance  of  blood, 
which  a  plethoric  habit  difcharges  on  the  corner  of  the 
eye. — If  it  be  without  an  inflammation,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a  vifcous  pituitous  humour,  thrown  upon 
this  part.  The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  ophthalmia.  But  before  it  has  reached  the  lachrymal 
paffages,  it  is  managed  like  other  ulcers. 

If  the  agilops  be  negleded,  it  burfts,  and  degenerates 
in  a  fistula,  which  eats  into  the  bone. 

ALgilops  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  oat,  called 
alfo  cents ,  and  by  the  Latins  festuca,  the  flour  of 
which,  mixed  with  honey,  has  been  reputed  a  remedy 
for  this  difeafe. 

The  agilops  fignifies  alfo  avena  fiylveftris ,  the  wild  oat, 
common  among  corn,  called  bromus;  a  decoddion  of 
the  root  of  which  kills  worms.  See  Oat.  . 

The  agilops  is  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  monoecia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  the  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  con- 
fifts  of  a  bivalve  glume,  terminated  by  a  double  or 

triple 
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triple  arifta  or  awn;  the  feed  is  Angle  and  oblong;  the 
corolla  of  the  male  flower  is  alfo  a  bivalve,  ariftated 
glume,  as  in  the  hermaphrodite  flower. 

A'l g ijl c p s  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  holm  oaic,  with  great  acorns; 
the  c  err  us  mas  majore  glande ,  quercus  calyce  cchinato, 
glands  majors',  aiysKu-^.  idaorum,  afpiis  maurorurn,  cerrus 
latinorum . 

At  Venice  they  make  cups  of  the  acorns  of  this  tree; 
which  is  alio  ufed,  as  we  do  oak-bark,  to  drefs  leather. 
The  cup  of  this  acorn  is  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter, 
and  fomewhat  lets  in  depth.  The  cups  are  alfo  ufed, 
inftead  of  galls,  to  dye  woollen  cloth  black. 

JEG1NE I  A,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  clafs'  of  didynamia 
anghfpcrmia ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe ;  the 
cup  is  an  oval,  inflated,  and  coloured  fpatha  ;  it  is  uni¬ 
valve,  and  opens  longitudinally  near  the  top.  The 
flower  conflfts  of  one  petal.  Its  bafe  is  large,  round, 
and  inflated.  The  tube  is  fliort,  cylindric,  and  open  ; 
and  the  mouth  is  fmnll,  but  expanded,  and  turns  back 
at  the  edge.  The  ftamina  are  four  crooked  filaments  ; 
two  of  them  are  of  the  length  of  the  flower,  and  the 
.  other  two  a  little  fhorter.  The  anthene  are  oblong,  anc 
hand  clofe  to  one  another  at  their  tops.  The  germen  of 
the  pi llil  is  oval ;  the  ftyle  isfubulatcd,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina  ;  and  the  ftigma  is  large^  round,  and 
bending.  The  Hortus  Malabaiicus  is  the  only  work 
in  which  we  have  a  defcripticn  of  the  plant. 

JEGIPAN,  in  Antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  Pan,  and 
the  Panes. 

The  ancients  alfo  give  the  name  agipans  to  a  fort  of 
monitors  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Pomp.  Mela. 
Salmafius,  in  his  notes  on  Solinus,  takes  agipan  to  have 
fignified  the  fame,  in  Libya,  with  fylvanus  among  the 
Romans. 

Voffius  rejects  the  opinion,  and  (hews,  that  the  agipans 
had  not  faces  like  men,  as  the  fylvans  had;  but  like 
goats.  In  efteft,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  re- 
fembled  that  animal;  and  as  to  the  lower,  they  painted 
it  with  a  fifh’s  tail.  The  monfter  represented  on  fome 
medals  of  Augultus,  by  antiquaries  called  Capricornus, 
appears  to  be  the  true  ayipan. 

The  word  is  derived  from  «i|,  a  goat-.  Pan  being  repre- 
fented  with  the  horns,  feet,  and  legs  of  that  animal. 
AtGIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology,  a  name  given  to  the  fliield 
or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas. 

The  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being  dead, 
that  god  is  laid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with  the  Ikin 
thereof;  whence  the  appellation  aegis,  from  «(|  aiyo$, 
Jhe-goat. 

Jupiter,  afterwards  reftoring  the  beaft  to  life  again,  co¬ 
vered  it  with  a  new  fkin,  and  placed  it  among  the  flars. 
As  to  his  buckler,  he  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Minerva; 
whence  that  goddefs’s  buckler  is  alfo  called  agis. 

Minerva,  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Medufa,  nailed  her 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  agis,  which  henceforth  had 
the  faculty  of  converting  into  done  all  thofe  who  looker 
thereon  ;  as  Medufa  herfelf  had  done  during  her  life. 
Others  take  'he  agis  not  to  have  been  a  bu.  klcr,  but  a 
cuirafs,  or  breaft  plate  ;  and  it  is  certain,  the  agis  of 
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near  rcfemblance  to  the  tauroholium  and  criblolium  and 
feems  to  have  been  fometimes  joined  with  them. 

■iLGOC LlTi ATU S,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which  the 
generality  of  authors  call  the  bird,  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  the  god  wit,  or  in  fome  places  the  (lone- 
P ROVER,  (he  yarwhep,  or  yar whip.  Ray.  ‘ 

iEGOCERAS,  a  name  given  to  fenugreek,  and  alfo  to 
bouceras ,  hecaufe  of  its  corniculated  fruit,  the  word 
originally  fignifying  goat’s-horn. 

AiGOLEIHRON,  a  plant  deferibed  by  Pliny;  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  lame  with  what  Tournefort  deferibes  un- 
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Pallas,  deferibed  by  Virgil,  Ain.  lib.  viii.  ver.  475,  mull 
have  been  a  cuirafs  ;  fince  that  poet  fays  exprefly,  that 
Medufa’ s  head  was  pn  the  breaft  of  the  goddefs.  But 
the  agis  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  a  little  higher,  ver.  354, 
feems  to  have  been  a  buckler :  the  words 
Cum  fape  nigtantem 
Amida  emeuteret  clextra , 

agreeing  very  well  to  a  buckler;. but  not  at  all  to  a  cui¬ 
rafs,  or  breaft-plate. 

Servius  makes  the  fame  diftin&ion  on  the  two  paffages  of 
Virgil  ;  for  on  verfe  354,  he  takes  the  agis  for  the  buck¬ 
ler  of  Jupiter,  made,  as  above-mentioned,  of  the  Ikin 
of  the  goat  Amalthea  ;  and  on  verfe  435,  he  deferibes 
the  agis  as  the  armour  which  covers  the  breaft;  and 
which,  in  fpeaking  of  men,  is  called  cuirafs-,  and  agis , 
in  fpeaking  of  the  gods.  Many  authors  have  overlooked 
thefe  diftinCtions  for  want  of  going  to  the  fources. 

AiGLEFlNUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given,  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  authors,  to  the  haddock,  called  by  others  the 
cnos,  or  asinds  antiquorum.  It  is  a  well  known  filh,  and 
feems  of  a  middle  nature  between  .  the  cod  and  the 
whiting. 

iEGLEUS,  in  Botany,  a  term  of  diftinClion  for  the  white 
chamaeleon-thiftle.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aiy^nei; 
of  Galen;  by  which  word  he  diftinguilhes  the  white 
chamaeleon,  which  was  an  efculent  and  medicinal  plant, 
from  the  crehcnnns ,  or  epsGWoj,  which  was  what  we  call 
the  black  chamaeleou-thiftle,  and  was  efteemed  poi- 
fonous. 

AsGOBOLlUM,  in  Antiquity,  the  facrifice  of  a  goat  of¬ 
fered  to  Cyhele. 

The  agobdium  was  an  expiatory  facrifice,  which  bore  a 
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der  the  name  of  chainarododendros  pontica  maxima  mefpiH 
folio,  florco  luteo.  The  ancients  attribute  dangerous  qua¬ 
lities  to  it.  ^ 

ALGOM AN  PIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination  per- 
iormed  by  means  of  a  goat. 

4EGONYCHUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lorv ,  a  name  mentioned 
by  i  hny,  as  a  fynonym  of  the  hthfpermum,  or  gRom- 

W  E  R  . 

It  had  this  name  given  if,  by  the  Greek  vviiters,  from 
the  words  ar/c;  ovu%,  the  claw,  or  hoof  of  a  goat. 

The  ancients  had  another  name  for  this  plant,  of  the 
fame  fort  or  origin,  which  was  cxonychcn  ;  by  this  they 
exprefled  its  being  like  the  exteiior  part  of  the  human 
nans  on  the  fingers.  The  hardnefs  and  fcaly  nature  of 

the  feeds  gave  the  idea  of  the  refemblance  of  a  nail  or 
hoof.  ’ 

A£ G O P II TH AL M U S,  the  goal’s  eye-flone,  a  name  given, 
by  lomc  authors,  to  thofe  pieces  of  agat.  or  other  femi- 
pellucid  gems,  which  have  circular  fpots  in  them  refembling 
the  eyes  of  that  animal  in  colour,  and  in  their  round 
figure. 

AsGOPODIUM,  gout-weed,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria .  digyma  ciafs'  of  plants;  the  general  corolla 
whereof  is  uniform  ;  the  Angle  flowers  ccnfift  each  of 
five  oval,  concave,  and  nearly  equal  petals;  the  fruit  is 
naked,  ovato-oblong,  ftriated,  and  feparated  into  two 
pairs;  the  feeds  are  two,  ova:o  oblong  and  ftriated,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide  and  plain  on  the  other. 

AEGOPGGON,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Tragus,  and 
fome  others,  to  exprefs  the  common  meadow-sweet  or 
u  1.  M  a  r  1  a  .  1 

A5GREF1NUS.  See  AIgeefinus. 

TGYPTTA^A^r^r  Sf  Bovina  af^- 
/tAjr  1 1  J.1ALA  figmfies  the  papyrus. 

AIGYPTIACUM,  in  Medicine,  a  name  given  to  divers 

unguents  of  the  detergent,  or  corrofive  kind. 

We  meet  with  a  black,  a  red,  a  white,  example,  a  compound, 

and  a  -magiflral  JEgyptiacurn. 

Tbefimple  JEgyptiacurn,  which  is  that  ufually  found  in  out 
iiiops,  is  a  compofition  of  verdigrife,  vinegar,  and  ho- 
nc)^,  boiled  to  a  confluence:  the  prefeription  is  Mefue’s. 

,  1  1S  ,  al!y  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  its  dulkv 
co/our,  wherein  it  refembles  that  of  the  natives  of  AAypt- 
—It  is  improperly  called  an  unguent ;  as  there  is  no  oil, 
or  rather  fat,  in  it.  Some  chufe  to  call  it  Mel  sEevptia- 
cum.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  eating  off  rotten  flelh,  amt 
c eanfing  foul  ulcers;  particularly  venereal  ones  in  the 
t  iroat,  &c.  .  It  alfo  deftroys  thofe  cancerous  eroflons 
apt  to  grow  in  children’s  mouths. 

1  he  German  difpen  faries  have  another  compofition  called 
JLgyptiacum  compofitum  magjhale,  or  Hddani,  wherein 
treacle,  muhridate,. camphor,  fee.  are  ingredients. 

W  hiteMgyptiatum  is  a  compofition  of  lily  roots  mixed 
up  with  aromatics;  it  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and 
is  'he  fame  with  what  other  ancients  call  cicinitm.  It 
was  ufed  by  the  ladies  of  thofe  days  to  fmear  over  their 
raceo,  to  prelerve  their  complexions. 

Hippocrates  alfo  fpeaks  of  another  unguent  under  the 
thorn. name>  C°mp°red  0f  t]ie  of  tlie  Egyptian 

3  red}  ,3S  wel1  a?  b,ack  kin(1>  of  much  the 
i.  me  ingredients,  only  with  fome  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  ;  ufed  eipecially  to  foften  the  hoofs  of  a  Iiorfe 
when  too  hard.  * 

P.'(riBBA»  in  Natural  Hijhry,  the  name  of  a  ftone 
deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid,  by  fome  authors,  to 

ave  the  remarkable  quality  of  giving  water  the  colour 
ana  tmte  or  wine. 

/EG  i  PTION,  the  name  of  a  topic  ufed  by  the  ancients 
in  uterine  difordefs. 

Af.cn  PTIUM  phannacum  ad  aures .  Aetius  Tetrah.  ii. 
i-erm.  2  cap.  83,  fpeaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  de¬ 
terging  foetid  ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  he  fays  it  cures, 

jpnrru  epatirat  were  born  with  them. 

'f1'  ..  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  Eaft  Indian 

ipecies  of  ferpent,  found  frequently  in  the  ifland  of  Cev- 
on;  ,t  ,s  a  very  long  and  Header  fnake,  fometimes 
y  o  y  .°‘  a  gtetn,  fometimes  green  and  white,  and 
0n  trees  .and  among  buflies.  Ray. 
alfo  ^cG/T  ^  3  namL'g!VCn  t0  thc  &ZBUM  m°jus,  called 
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JEIN  AUT./E,  in  Antiquity >  fertators  of  Miletus,  who  held 
their  deliberations  on  board  a  (hip,  far  from  fhore,  and 
till  matters  were  refolved  upon,  never  returned  to  land. 
The  word  is  Greek,  a.eivctVTcti ;  q.  d.  femper  nauta,  al¬ 
ways  mariners.  Plut.  in  Quaeft.  Rom. 

/EIZOON,  ctzi^mv,  from  azi,  always ,  and  life-,  fcm- 
pervivum ,  SEDUM,  HOUSELEEK. 

AELQU  APPE,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  'common  name,  among 
the  German  nations,  of  a  fi(h  of  the  mustela  kind,  the 
viviparous  eelpout,  cal'ed  by  Schonefeld  mujiela  vivipara , 
and  in  fome  places  aelpute ,  aelmoder ,  and  aelmuiter .  It  is 
ufually  of  a  foot  long  or  more.  Its  Ikin  is  perfectly 
fmooth,  and  the  colour  of  its  back  and  head  a  brownifli 
yellow,  marked  with  blotches  of  black ;  the  colour  of 
the  back  grows  paler  on  the  fides,  and  on  the  belly  is 
whitifh.  It  has  four  gills  on  a  fide,  and  the  head  is 
fhaped  like  that  of  the  eel ;  the  back  fin  reaches  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  terminating  near  the  tail. 
The  belly  fin  begins  at  the  anus,  and  reaches  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fifh,  ending  in  a  fine,  llender,  and  fome- 
what  reddifh  tail.  Befides  thefe,  it  has  two  pair  of  fins, 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  gills,  which  are  fomewhat 
broad,  and  the  other  very  fine  and  (lender  under  the 
throat.  The  young  of  this  fpecies  are  often  found  alive, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  in  one  individual :  they 
are  found  of  two  fingers  breadth  long,  and  live  fome 
time  after  they  are  taken  out. 

/ELUROPO,  a  name  given  to  a  fyrup  made  of  the  herb 
cats-foot,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  gnafhaliUm. 

/ELURUS,  in  Mythology ,  the  god  of  the  cats}  he  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  antient  Egyptians,  fometimes  as  a  cat, 
fometimes  as  a  man  with  a  cat’s  head. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  mofl  parts 
of  Germany;  but  different  in  different  towns ;  the  aem 
commonly  contains  2o  vertils,  or  80  maffes ;  that  of  Hei- 
delbergh  is  equal  to  48  maffes  ;  and  that  of  "YVirtembergh 
to  160  maffes.  See  Aam. 

ZEMOBOLIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  the  blood  of  a  bull,  or  ram, 
offered  in  the  fucrifices,  called  taurobolia ,  and  criobolia. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs  in  ancient  infcriptions. 
Reinefius  and  Vandale  take  it  for  a  corruption,  and  alter 
it  to  ^gobolium.  M.  de  Boze  defends  the  amobolium. 

/ENEATORES,  in  Antiquity ,  the  muficians  in  an  army; 
including  thofe  who  played  trumpets,  horns,  litui,  buc- 
cine,  & c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  eneus,  on  account  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  inftruments  ufed  by  them. 

./ENIGMA.  a  propofition  put  in  obfcure,  ambiguous,  and 
generally  contradictory  terms,  to  puzzle,  or  exercife  the 
wit,  in  finding  out  its  meaning;  or,  an  obfcure  difcourfe, 
covering  fome  common  and  well  known  thing,  under  re¬ 
mote  and  uncommon  terms. 

The  word  is  formed  of  obfcure  tnnuere ,  to 

hint  a  thing  da'kly  ;  of  aivof,  an  obfcure  fpeech ,  difcourfe. 
The  Latins  fometimes  call  it  feirpus,  firpus ,  or  Jcrupus. 
The  populace  with  us  name  it  riddle ;  from  the  Belgic 
raeden ,  or  the  Saxon  araethan,  to  interpret. 
pran.  Junius  defines  an  enigma  to  bean  obfcure  parable, 
or  allegory ;  and  makes  two  kinds  :  the  one  greater ,  ren¬ 
dering  the  fentence  more  intricate  and  knotty,  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  words;  the  other  leffer,  confiding  of  only  one 
or  t,wo  remote  words,  or  allufions;  asinlfaiah,  ch.  xi.  1. 
where  Jefus  Chrift  is  called  / urculus ,  rod ,  or  branch. 

Fa.  Bouhours,  In  the  memoirs  of  Trevoux,  defines  an 
eenigma ,  a  difcourfe,  or  painting,  including  fome  hidden 
meaning,  which  is  propofed  to  be  gueffed. 

Dnigmas,  painted,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works  of 
nature,  or  art,  concealed  under  human  figures,  drawn 
from  hiftory,  or  fable.  Thus  Jefus  Chrift;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  do£fors,  reprefents  the  Bible,  &c. 

A  verbal  enigma  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abftrufe  deferip- 
tion  of  any  thing. 

The  ufe  of  enigmas  was  very  great  among  the  Egyptians. 
Gale  thinks,  they  might  borrow  their  cuftom  from  the 
Hebrews,  among  whom  it  is  certain,  anigmas  were 
not  lefs  in  ufe.  Witnefs  Sampfon’s  Riddle,  Judg. 
xiv.  12,  13.  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  to  you ,  &c. 
rrm  >•  e.  according  to  Vatable,  an  enigmatical pro^ 
blem  :  the  LXX.  render  it,  iwpoCKtiyct.  Solomon  is  faid 
to  have  been  particularly  (kilful  in  the  folution  of  enig¬ 
mas.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  Clemens  affures 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  placed  fphinges  before  their  temples; 
to  intimate  that  the  doctrines  of  God  and  Religion  were 
enigmatical  and  obfcure.  See  Hieroglyphic. 

Some  reprefent  the  enigma  as  the  fame  with  gryphus : 
but  the  more  exa£t  writers  make  a  diftm&ion  ;  though 
wherein  the  difference  lies  is  not  agreed  on.  Some 
make  it  confift  in  this,  that  the  enigma  properly  imports 
fomething  merry  or  jocofe,  and  gryphus  a  fubjeft  more 
grave  and  profound.  Others  reduce  the  difference  to 
this,  'hat  in  the  gryphus  there  is  fomething  captious,  and 
capable  of  leading  into  a  fnare,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  enigma. 
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The  rebus  is  alfo  ranked  by  fome  in  the  number  of 

enigmas. 

In  a  general  fenfe,  every  dark  faying,  every  difficult 
queftion,  every  parable,  maypafs  for  an  enigma.  Hence 
obfcure  laws  are  called  emgmata  juris. 

The  alchemifts  are  great  dealers  in  the  enigmatic  lan- 
guage,  their  proceffes  for  the  philofophers  done  being 
generally  wrapt  up  in  riddles;  e.  gr.  Fac  ex  mare  et 
feemina  circutum ,  inde  quadr  angulum ,  hinc  triangulum ,  fac 
circulum  et  habebis  lapidetn  philofophorum.  Barchufen  has 
published  an  explication  of  the  riddles  of  chemifts,  al¬ 
chemifts,  phyficians,  &c. 

Among  the  enigmas  of  chemifts,  that  called  the  fibylline 
enigma  is  famous,  of  which  we  had  a  copy  in  a  MS.  of 
Stephanus  Alexandrinus. 

F.vi'iayplyqx^  iyej,  Ttrptfcrv  AAa£o<  tiy.1,  Vcftyf. 

At  rpuf  oci  spiral  <Pvi  ypayuctT  lyyaiv.  ixdfn% 

H  aoitth  J't  7 a.  \otord,  xett  tier) v  dlfuv&  7 as'iVTZ. 

T«  orav70c  J"  oyiSyis  ixa7tV7etj't(  it tji  j'tf  i<nclt 
Kai  70ii(  Tpif  dzmtlzf  xai  <f»f  rplst-  IYsj  rsf 
Ovk  dyvvfos  iirt)  t'rif  'Ta.f  iy.it  aoqirif. 

Thus  tranflated  by  M.  Leibnitz. 

Literulis  nafeor  quadrifyllabus  ipfe  novenis  i 
Syllaba  habet  binas ,  nift  quod  tenet  ultima  ternas. 

Vocales  quatuor,  quinis  non  propria  vox  ejl. 

Bis  feptem  vicibus  numerum  centuria  totum 
Ingreditur,  decadefque  novem ,  turn  bis  tria.  Si  me 
Noveris ,  hinc  aditus  ad  facra  nojlra  patent. 

Stephanus  gives  a  myftical  folution  of  this  enigma.  Mo- 
ret  will  have  it  fignify  the  name  Jehovah,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  him,  comprehends  the  number  16 96,  abating 
one,  the  number  contained  in  the  enigma.  Brentius 
maintains  that  the  whole  fum  amounts  to  171 1,  and  that 
it  reprefents  the  Word  tporpopof  The  generality  under- 
ftand  it  of  the  word  arfenic,  or  AP2ENIKON.  M.  Leib¬ 
nitz  gives  a  very  artful  folution  of  it  in  this  fenfe,  by 
only  fuppofirtg  the  A  to  ftand  for  a  thoufand,  and  I  foe 
unity,  as  we  fometimes  find  them  ufed  by  grammarians. 
F.  Meneftrier  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  compofition 
and  refolution  of  enigmas  to  a  kind  of  art,  with  fixed 
rules,  and  principles,  which  he  calls  the  philofophy  of 
enigmatic  images. 

/Enigma.  The  fubjeft  of  an  enigma  (hould  be  fomething 
eafily  conceived,  and  generally  known. 

Enigmas,  the  form  of  confifts  in  the  words,  which,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  in  profe  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome  de- 
feription,  a  queftion,  or  a  profopepoeia.  The  laft  kind 
are  the  moft  pleafing,  inafmuch  as  they  give  life  and  ac¬ 
tion  to  things,  which  otherwife  have  them  not.  To  make 
an  enigma ,  therefore,  two  things  are  to  be  pitched  on, 
which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  each  other ;  as  the  fun, 
and  a  monarch  ;  or  a  (hip,  and  a  houfe ;  and  on  this  re- 
femblance  is  to  be  raifed,  a  fuperftruflure  of  contrarieties 
to  amufe  and  perplex.  It  is  eafier  to  find  great  fubjefts 
for  enigmas  in  figures  than  in  words,  inafmuch  as  paint¬ 
ing  attra£ls  the  eyes,  and  excites  the  attention  to  dif- 
cover  the  fenfe.  The  fubjedfs  of  enigmas  in  painting  are 
to  be  taken  either  from  hiftory  or  fable;  the  compofition 
here  is  a  kind  of  metamorphofis,  wherein,  e.  g.  human 
figures  are  changed  into  trees,  and  rivers  into  metals. 
This  converfion,  however,  does  not  depend  merely  on 
caprice ;  there  muft  be  fomething  of  fuitablenefs,  and 
even  erudition,  to  authorize  it.  Thus  the  battle  of  Con- 
ftantine  againft  Maxentius  may  be  taken  for  the  fubjedf 
of  an  enigma ,  to  reprefent  the  game  of  chefs  :  the  fign 
which  appeared  in  the  heavens  with  the  words,  in  hoc 
Jigno  vinces,  may  properly  enough  reprefent  the  fecret  of 
this  game,  which  confifis  in  faving  the  king.  It  is  much 
eafier  to  turn  mythology  into  enigmas ,  than  hiflcry.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  feveral  have  imagined,  that  the  conqueft  of 
the  golden  fleece  was  no  other  than  the  tranfmutation 
of  metals ;  and  that  the  fable  of  Circe  was  the  art  of 
chemiftry  in  enigma. 

Enigmas  of  pure  invention  are  a  kind  of  poetry,  and 
more  fubtle  than  thofe  drawn  from  mythology  ;  fince 
here  the  matter  itfelf  is  to  be  created  :  inftead  of  adopt¬ 
ing  fome  hiftory  or  received  fable,  fomething  probable  is 
feigned,  the  chief  adlion  whereof  is  known,  e.  g.  a 
(hipwreck,  a  conflagration,  an  amphitheatre,  or  the  like. 
It  is  effential  to  anigmas,  that  the  hiftory  or  fable,  under 
which  they  areprefented,  be  known  to  everybody;  other- 
wife  it  will  comprehend  two  enigmas  inftead  of  one  ;  the 
firft  of  the  hiftory  or  fable,  the  fecond  of  the  fenfe  it  is  to 
be  taken  in.  Another  effential  rule  of  the  enigma  is,  that 
it  only  admit  of  one  fenfe.  Every  enigma  which  is  fuf- 
ceptive  of  different  interpretations,  all  equally  natural, 
is  fo  far  imperfe&. 

/ENIGMATICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  enigmas. 

The  philofophy  of  the  druids  was  altogether  enigmatical^ 
The  ancient  fages  in  general  affe&ed  an  enigmatical  way 
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fef  writing,  to  conceal  their  doTrines  from  the  populace. 
The  Romans  in  Nero’s  time  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  like,  method,  .though  for  different,  reafons. 
The  anigmatical  charadlers  of  the  Egyptians  were  a  fpe- 
clcs  of  hieroglyphic?,  confifting  of  fuch  as  bore  no 
natural  refemblance  to  the  things  they  reprefented.  Such 
was  the  beetle,  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fun  ;  the  ferpent,  to 
reprefent  the  ftars.  : 

We  read  of  an  anigmatical  medal  prefented  by  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  to  Henry  III.  Schott  has  publifhed  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  an  anigmatical  coin  of  the  emperor  Auguftus, 
concerning  which  antiquaries  have  been  long  divided. 

iENIGMATOGRAPHER,  or  jEnigmatist,  a  maker 

.  or  explainer.of  anigmas. 

Hardouin,  Vander  Hardt,  See.  are  great  anigmatip. 

JENIGMATOGRAPHY,  uENiGMATOGRAPHiA^heart 
of  making  and' refolving,  or  of  collecting  enigmas. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ctivi-yy.0.,  and  rpapsip,  to 
defer  ibe.  ~ 

Mnigmatography,  otherwife  called  anigmotology,  may  be 
divided  into  general  and  particular.  The  firft  gives  rules 
concerning  the  nature,  kinds, -compofition,  and  ufe  of 
anigmas-,  the  fecond  confiders  the  anigmas  in  particular 
fciences,  or  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  philo¬ 
logical,  philofophical,  theological,  See. 

Nic.  Reufner  has  a  treatife,  under  the  title  of  Mnigmato- 
graphia. 

iENITTOLOGIUS,  in  Poetry ,  a  kind  of  verfe,  confifting 
of  two  daflyls,  and  three  trochai.  Such  is, 

Pralia  dir  a  pl'acent  truci  juvenla. 

jfEOLIC,  or  jEolian,  in  Grammar ,  denotes  one  of  the 
five  dialefls  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

It  was  firft  ufed  in  Boeotia  ;  whence  it  paffed  into  JEolxa, 
and  was  that  which  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  wrote  in. 

The  Malic  dialect  generally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or 
iharp  fpirit,  and  agrees  in  fo  many  things  with  the  Doric 
dialeft,  that  the  two  are  ufually  confounded  together. 
The  Molic  digamma  is  a  name  given  to  the  letter  F,  which 
the  AEolians  ufed  to  prefix  to  words  beginning  with 
vowels,  as  f oivof  f°r  oivo(  ;  alfo  to  infert  between  vowels, 
as  oFif,  for  oi f. 

JEolic  verfe,  carmen  JEolicum ,  a  kind  of  meafure,  confid¬ 
ing  firft  of  an  iambic,  or  fpondee,  then  of  two  anapejh, 
divided  by  a  fyllable,  and  laftly,  a  fyllable  common. 
This  is  otherwife  called  eulogic,  and,  from  the  chief  poets 
who  ufed  it ,  Archilochian  and  Pindaric. 

Its  type  is  —  |  *  |  j  j  v  J 

E.  gr.  O  Jlelliferi  conditor  Orbis. 

/F.OLIPILE.  AEolipila,  an  hydraulic  inftrument,  con 
filling  of  an  hollow  metalline  ball,  with  a  llender  neck, 
or  pipe,  arifing  from  it.  This,  being  filled  with  water, 
and  thus  expofed  to  the  fire,  produces  a  vehement  blaft 
of  winds. 

This  inftrument,  Des  Cartes,  and  others,  have  made  ufe 
of,  to  account  for  the  natural  caufe,  and  generation,  off 
wind. — And  hence  its  name,  Molipila ,  q.  d.  pila  Mali, 
Molus’s  ball ,  or  A/oAu  mru^ai,  the  gates  of  Molus ;  iEolus 
being  reputed  the  god  of  the  wind. 

Sometimes  the  neck  is  made  to  ferew  into  the  ball,  which 
is  the  moft  commodious  way ;  becaufe,  then,  the  cavity 
may  the  more  readily  be  filled  with  water.  If  there  be 
no  ferew,  it  may  be  filled  thus :  heat  the  ball  red  hot, 
and  throw  it  into  a  veffel  of  water  •,  the  water  will  run 
in  at  the  fmall  hole,  and  fill  about  two  thirds  of  the 
cavity. 

If,  after  this,  the  Moiipile  be  laid  on,  or  before  the  fire, 
fo  that  the  water  and  veffel  become  very  much  heated  ; 
the  water  being  rarefied  into  a  kind  of  momentary  air, 
will  be  forced  out  with  very  great  noife  and  violence  ; 
but  it  will  be  by  fits,  and  not  with  a  conftant  and  uni¬ 
form  blaft.  Great  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  the  aperture 
of  the  pipe  be  not  flopped,  when  the  inftrument  is  put 
on  the  fire,  otherwife  the  Moiipile  will  burft  with  a  vaft 
explofion,  and  may  occafion  great  mifehief. 

Thefe  phenomena  the  reader  will  eafily  be  enabled  to 
folve,  from  what  is  {hewn  under  the  articles.  Air, 
Water,  and  Rarefaction. 

The  air  or  vapour  iffuing  out  of  the  Moiipile  is  found 
fenfibly  hot  near  the  orifice  ;  but,  at  a  farther  diftance, 
cold  ;  like  what  we  obferve  of  our  own  breath  :  the  caufe 
of  which  is  controverted.— The  Corpufcularians  account 
for  it  hence;  that  the  fire  contained  in  the  rarefied  va¬ 
pour,  though  fufficient  to  be  felt  near  the  orifice,  difen- 
gages  itfelf  in  the  progrefs  of  the  ftream,  and  becomes 
infenfible  before  it  be  arrived  at  the  journey’s  end. — The 
mechanical  philofophers,  on  the  other  hand,  hold,  that 
the  vapour,  at  its  exit  from  the  ball,  is  endued  with  that 
peculiar  fpecies  of  circular  motion  which  conftitutes  the 
quality  heat  ;  and  that  the  farther  it  recedes  therefrom, 
the  more  is  this  motion  deftroyed,  by  the  re-aclion  of  the 
contiguous  air  ;  till  the  heat,  at  length,  becomes  in¬ 
fenfible. 
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Chauvin  fuggefts  fotne  farther  ufes  of  the  Moiipile • 

He  thinks  it  might  be  applied,  inftead  of  a  bellows,  to 
blow  the  fire,  where  a  very  intenfe  heat  is  required.  Dr* 
Lewis  condemns  fubftituting  the  Moiipile  inftead  of  a 
bellows,  and  fays,  that  upon  trial  he  always  found  that 
inftead  of  exciting,  it  extinguifhed  the  fire.  Com.  Phil.' 
Techn.  p.  21. — 2.  If  a  trumper,  horn,  or  other  fonorous 
inftrument,  were  fitted  to  its  neck,  it  might  be  made  to 
yield  mufic.  3.  If  the  neck  were  turned  perpendicularly 
upwards,  and  prolonged  by  a  tube  or  hollow  cylinder 
fitted  to  it,  and  a  hollow  ball  laid  on  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  the  ball  would  be  blown  up,  and  kept  fluctuating, 
or  playing  up  and  down,  as  in  the  fl ream  of  a  foun¬ 
tain.  And,  4.  It  might  ferve  to  feent  or  fumigate  a 
room,  if  filled  with  perfumed,  inftead  of  common  water. 
An  Moiipile  has  been  fometimes  placed  in  a  chimney, 
where  it  can  be  heated,  the  vapour  of  which  ferves  to 
drive  the  fmoke  up  the  chimney. 

Dr.  Plott  gives  an  inftance  where  the  Moiipile  ip  actually 
ufed  to  blow  the  fire  :  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ellington 
is  bound  by  his  tenure  to  drive  a  goofe  every  New-year’s 
day  three  times  round  the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Hilton, 
while  Jack  of  Hilton  (a  brazen  figure  having  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  an  Moiipile)  blows  the  fire. 

In  Italy  it  is  faid,  that  the  Moiipile  is  commonly  made  ufe 
of  to  cure  fmoky  chimneys;  for  being  hung  over  the 
fire,  the  blaft  arifing  from  it  carries  up  the  loitering 
fmoke  along  with  it. 

F.  Merfennus,  and  fome  others,  have  made  ufe  of  this 
machine,  to  meafure  the  gravity  and  degree  of  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  air.  But  this  method  is  liable  to  confiderable 
obje£lions. 

Some  late  authors  have  difeovered  a  ft  ill  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  ufe,  to  which  the  frauds  of  the  heathen  priefthood 
applied  the  Moiipile ,  viz.  the  working  of  Iham  miracles. 
Befides  Jack  of  Hilton,  which  had  been  an  ancient  Saxon 
image,  or  idol,  Mr.  Weber,  ftiews  that  Plnfler,  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  idol,  is  alfo  of  the  Moiipile  kind  ;  and  in 
virtue  thereof,  could  do  noble  feats;  being  filled  with  a 
fluid,  and  thus  fet  on  the  fire,  it  would  be  coveted  with 
fweat ;  and  as  the  heat  increafed,  would  at  length  burft 
out  into  flames. 

jEOLUS,  in  the  Heathen  Theology ,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
painted  with  fwoln  cheeks,  like  one  who  with  main 
force  endeavours  to  blow  a  blaft  ;  alfo  with  two  wings  on 
his  fhoulders,  and  a  high  coloured  fiery  countenance. 

jEolus  alfo,  in  Mechanics ,  denotes  a  porcable  machine,  rot 
long  fince  invented  by  Mr.  Tidd,  for  refrefhing  and 
changing  the  air  in  rooms. 

This  machine  is  adapted  in  its  dimenfions  to  fupply  the 
place  of  a  fquare  of  glafs  in  .a  fafh  window,  and  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  as  to  project  but  a  little 
way  from  the  fafh,  and  in  fo  neat  a  manner,  fays  the  in¬ 
ventor,  as  to  be  an  elegant  ornament  to  the  place  where 
it  is  fixed.  It  works  without  the  leaft  noife,  requires 
no  attendance,  and  occafions  neither  trouble  nor  expence 
to  keep  it  in  order.  It  throws  in  only  fuch  a  quantity  of 
air  as  is  agreeable  ;  and  leaves  off  working,  of  its  own 
accord,  whenever  the  door  or  window  is  opened. 

tEolus’s  Harp,  an  inftrument  fo  named,  from  its  pro¬ 
ducing  an  agreeable  melody,  merely  by  the  a£lion  of  the 
wind. — It  is  thus  conftrudled. — Let  a  box  be  made  of  as 
thin  deal  as  poflible,  {Tab.  II.  Mifcellany,  fig.  18.)  of  the 
exa£t  length  anfwering  to  the  width  of  the  window  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed  ;  five  or  fix  inches  deep, 
and  feven  or  eight  inches  wide.  Let  there  be  glued  upon 
it  at  a  a,  two  pieces  of  wainfeot  about  half  an  inch  high, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  ferve  as  bridges  lor 
the  firings ;  and  within  fide,  at  each  end,  under  b  b, 
glue  two  pieces  of  beech,  about  an  inch  fquare,  of  length 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  box,  which  are  to  fuftain  the 
pegs.  Into  thefe  fix  as  many  pins,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  a 
harpfichord,  as  there  are  to  be  firings  in  the  inftrument, 
half  at  one  end,  and  half  at  the  other,  at  equal  di- 
ftances.  It  now  remains  to  firing  it  with  fmall  catgut,  or 
blue  firft  fiddle-firings,  fixing  one  end  to  a  fmall  brafs 
pin,  as  at  e  e,  {fig.  19.)  and  twilling  the  other  round  the 
oppoftte  pin  at  b  b. 

When  thefe  firings  are  tuned  unifon,  and  the  inftrument 
placed  with  the  firings  outward,  in  the  window  to  which 
it  is  fitted,  it  will,  provided  the  air  blows  on  that  win¬ 
dow,  give  a  found  like  a  diftant  choir,  increafing  or  de- 
creafing,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wind. 

The  rofes  in  the  middle  only  reprefent  found-holes  ;  the 
thinner  the  top  is,  the  better  will  the  inftrument  perform. 
Mr.  Thompfon,  in  a  note  to  his  celebrated  Ode  on  this 
inftrument,  aferibes  the  invention  of  it  to  Mr.  Ofwald  ; 
whereas  it  was  known  to  Kircher  above  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and  the  method  of  coriftru£ling  and  ufing  it  is  de- 
feribed  by  him  in  a  book  intitled,  Magia  Phonota£lica 
&  Phonurgia. 

jEON,  AIS1N,  age-,  literally  fignifies  the  duration  of  a 
thing. 
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Some 


JE  R  A 


JE  S 


Some  have  affixed  another  idea  to  the  word  am ;  in 
order  to  which,  they  have  made  ufe  of  the  philofophy  of 
Plato,  giving  reality  to  the  ideas  which  that-  philofopher 
had  imagined  in  God  ;  and  even  perfonifying  them,  and 
feigning  them  diftintt  from  God,  and  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  him  ,  fome  male,  others  female*  See  1  la- 
tonism. 

Thefe  ideas  they  call  aons 


of  an  affembly  whereof  they 
compofe  their  deity,  calling  it  <ns top®//*,  a  Greek  word, 
fignify  in  g /«/«<?/. 

Simon  Magus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of 
thefe  aons,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  perfe&ion 
by  Valentinus  ;  who,  refining  on  thofe  who  preceded 
him  in  this  way,  produced  a  long  genealogy  of  aons,  to 
the  number  of  30.  The  firft,  and  molt  perfect,  he  par¬ 
ticularly  denominates  Tlfouv,  Proon,  that  is,  pre-exijlent ; 
befide  other  names,  the  molt  ufual  whereof  was  that  of 
Bythos,  BvQcf,  depth. 

This  Bythos ,  he  fays,  continued  long'  alone  with  Evvpia, 
Enncea,  Thought ;  whom  Valentinus  alfo  called  Xapij, 
Grace ,  and  Siyn,  Silence.  At  length  Bythos,  with  Si£e, 
produced  Nous,  N Under (landing ;  and  A mQucl,  Truth , 

'  her  filter.  Nous ,  begat  two  aons ;  Logos,  Aoyoe ,  Word ; 
and  Zoe,  Zm,  Life  ;  which  begat  two  others ;  Anthropos , 
Ay0p anof,  Man-,  and  Church.  And  thefe  eight 

isons,  were  the  chief  of  all  the  reft. 

The  Word  Aoyoc,  and  Life,  Z»n,  begat  ten  other  aons  ; 
Man  and  the  Church,  begat  twelve  more  ;  among  whom 
were,  the  Paraclete,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  the  Perfect, 
T c-Mtof,  and  Wijdotn ,  2op/*.  And  thus  were  thirty  aons 
made  up ;  which,  altogether,  made  the  Pleroma,  m«- 
gceuccL,  or  Jpiritual  and  invifible  plenitude.  See  Gnostics, 
./Eon  alfo  fignifies  fpinal  marrow. 

iEoN  likewife,  in  the  Phoenician  Theology,  was  the  firft  cre¬ 
ated  woman.  . 

j/EORA,  in  the  Medical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  is  ufed 
for  geftation  -,  which  fort  of  exercife  was  often  preferibed 
by  the  phyficians  of  thofe  days.  Other  exercifes  con- 
filted  principally  in  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  but  in  the 
aora  the  limbs  were  at  reft,  while  the  body  was  carried 
about  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  the  phyfician  preferibed.  It  had  therefore  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  exercife,  without  the  fatigue  of  it. 

This  exercife  was  promoted  feveral  ways:  fometimes  the 
patient  was  laid  in  a  fort  of  hammoc,  fupported  by 
ropes,  and  moved  backward  and  forward;  fometimes 
his  bed  run  nimbly  on  its  feet.  And  befide  thefe,  the 
feveral  ways  of  travelling  were  accounted  fpecies  of  the 
aora,  whether  in  the  litter,  in  a  boat  or  fhip,  or  on  even 

ground  in  a  chariot.  . 

Afclepiades  was  the  firft  who  brought  geltation  into  prac- 


Perhaps  it  might  not  be  amifs,  if  chronolo^ets  would 
keep  to  this  difference,  but  it. is  certain  molt  of  them  hL 
therto  ufe  the  two  words  promifeuoufiy.  T^he  particular 
ceras  are  mentioned  under  epOcha.  "j 

/Era,  Spani/b,  otherwife  called  the  year  of  Caefar,  was  in¬ 
troduced  after  a  fecond  divifion  of  the  Roman  provinces#- 
between  Auguftus,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus,"  in  the  year 
of  Rome  714,  the  4676th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  and 
the  38th  year  before  Chrilt.  In  the  447th  year  of  this 
ara,  the  Alani,  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  ente’red  Spain. 


We  find  frequent  mention  of  it  in  tlife  Spahifli  affairs ; 
their  councils,  and  other  public  a£ts,  being  all  d^ted  ac¬ 
cording  to  it.  Some  fay  it  was  atblifhed  under  Peter 
IV.  king  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1358,  and 
the  Chriftian  ara  fubflituted  in  its  place.  Mariana  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  ceafed  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1383,  under 
John  I.  king  of  Caftile.  The  like  was  afterwards  done 
in  Portugal. 


tice,  which  was  ufed  as  a  means  to  recover  ftrength  after 

a  fever,  &c.  .  . 

./ERA,  in  Chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  whence 

to  begin  a  computation  of  the  years  enfuing.. 

The  word  is  alfo  fometimes  written  in  ancient  authors, 
era.  Its  origin  is  contefted,  though  it  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepulveda  fuppofes 
it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  notae  or  abbreviatures  of 
the  words,  annus  erat  Augufi,  occafioned  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards  beginning  their  computation  from  the  time  their 
country  came  under  the  dominion  of  Auguftus,  or  that  of 
their  receiving  the  Roman  calendar.  This  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  ingenious,  is  rejected  by  Scaliger,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  that  in  the  ancient  abbreviatures  A  never  ftood  for 
annus,  unlefs  when  preceded  by  V  {or  vixif,  and  that  it 
feems  improbable  they  Ihould  put  ER  for  erat,  and  the 
letter  A  without  any  diferimination,  both  for  annus  and 
Auguftus.  Voffius  neverthelefs  favours  the  conjecture, 
and  judges  it  at  leaft  as  probable,  as  either  that  of 'Iff 
dore,  who  derives  ara  from  as,  the  tribute-money, 
•wherewith  Auguftus  taxed  the  world  :  or  that  of  Scali 
ger  himfelf,  who  deduces  it  likewife  from  as,  though  in 
!  different  manner.  Ms,  he  obferves,  was  ufed 
the  ancients  for  an  an  article,  or  item,  in  an  account;  and 
hence  it  came  alfo  to  Hand  for  a  fum  or  number  itfelf. 
From  the  plural  ara,  came  by  corruption  aram,  in 
the  fingular ;  much  as  Ojlia,  Oftiam,  the  name  of  a  place 
from  Oftia,  the  mouths  of  the  Tyber. 
j£KA  amounts  to  the  fame  with  epocha  ;  though  fome 
authors  make  a  difference  between  them  ;  but  wherein  it 
confifts,  they  do  not  agree.  A  late  critic  affigns  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  in  ftrianefs  of  fpeech,  epocha  is  that  fixed 
point  where  an  ara  made  ufe  of  commences.  Thus  the 
26th  of  February,  747  (abating  fifty-feven  days)  before 
the  Chriftian  ara,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  epocha  of  the  ara 
of  Nabonaffar.  Within  this  ara  other  epochas  maybe  noted; 
as  that  of  the  death  of  Auguftus,  that  of  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  &c.  But  thefe  cannot  properly  be  called  epochas 
of  th Zara  of  Nabonaffar.  Bibl.  Germ.  tom.  v.  p.  172 
Vallemont  makes  another  difference,  viz.  that  an  epocha 
is  a  point  fixed  by  chronologers,  and  an  ara  a  like  point, 
only  fixed  by  the  popular  ufage  of  a  country 


r,  or  nation 


If  to  the  year  of  the  Spanifh  ara  we  add  the  number 
4675,  the  fum  is  the  Julian  year;  or  if  from  the  fame 
year  we  fubtradt  38,  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the 
Chriftian  ara.  Strauchius. 

^Era,  Chriftian.  It  is  generally  allowed  by  chronologerS, 
that  the  computation  of  time  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
was  not  introduced  till  the  fixth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Juftinian,  and  is  commonly  aferibed  to  DionyGus  Exi- 
guus.  This  computation  then  came  in  ufe  m  deeds,  &c» 
before  which  time  either  the  Olympiads,  the  year  of 
Rome,  or  that  of  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  were  ufed 
for  thofe  ends. 

4Era  is  alfo  ufed,  in  fome  .writer?  of  the  barbarous  age, 
for  any  year. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  entering  down  tbtata ,  the 
eleven  hundred  and  eighth  ara,  See. 

ZEra  fignifies  alfo  cockle  or  darnel. 

iERARIUM,  the  public  treafury  of  the  Roman  ftate. 

The  temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome,  being  the  great  treafury 
of  the  ftate,  was  firft  called  ararium  ;  from  as,  arts, 
copper ;  that  being  the  only  money  in  ufe  before  the  year 
of  Rome  485,  when  the  filver  began  to  be  coined. 

It  was  firft  erected  under  Auguftus,  and  maintained  by 
a  yearly  voluntary  contribution  ;  but  that  proving  in- 
fufficient,  the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies  and  inherit¬ 
ances,  except  of  fuch  as  fell  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  the 
poor,  were  configned  to  this  treafury. 

For  the  cuftody  hereof,  three  of  the  emperor’s  life-guard 
were  conftituted  prafedti  ararii. 

.ZErarium  differs  from  fifeus,  as  the  firft  contained  the 
public  money,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince.  Yet  the 
two  are  fometimes  ufed  indiferiminately  for  each  ctfier. 
Calv.  Lex.  Jur. 

.ZErarium  fanftius  was  an  appendage  to  the  former,  added 
on  occafion  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  ftate,  when  there 
was  not  room  enough  for  lodging  all  the  public  monies, 
and  the  public  acts,  which  were  depofited  with  it. 

It  was  called  fanflius,  becaufe  placed  in  ‘an  inner  and 
fafer  part  of  the  temple;  or  becaufe  in  it  was  lodged 
the  aururn  viceftmarium ,  or  twentieth,  which  was  kept  as 
a  fund  or  referve,  for  extreme  neceffity  of  the  ftate. 
O11  which  account  it  was  alfo  called  ararium  vicefnna- 
rium. 

.ZErarium  Ilithia,  or  of  Juno  Lucina,  was  erected  by 
Servius  Tullius,  fixth  king  of  the  Romans,  and  com- 
pofed  of  money  paid  in  by  parents,  for  the  birth  of  each 
child.  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  iv. 

ZErarium  privatum ,  or  the  privy-purfe,  contained  the  mo¬ 
ney  and  eftedts  which  the  prince  was  mafter  of  before 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire.  This  was  under  the  care  of 
the  comes  rerum  privatarum. — We  meet  alfo  with  ara¬ 
rium  juventutis,  Veneris,  lihitina ,  and  other  leffer  treafu- 
ries,  araria  minora,  in  the  provinces. 
iERARIUS,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  inftituted  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus,  for  the  diftribution  of  the  money  given  in 
largeffes  to  the  foldiery,  or  people.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant. 
ZErarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  whofe  name  was 
ftruck  out  by  the  cenfors  from  the  album,  or  lift  of  his 
century,  and  was  only  confidered  as  a  citizen  fo  far  as  to 
make  him  fubje£t  to  pay  taxes,  ara,  without  being  en¬ 
titled  to  any  privileges  or  advantages,  from  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth.  Liv.  dec.  iii.  lib.  9. 

Hence,  the  phrafes,  ararium  facere ,  inter  arartos  referre, 
arariis  eximere,  &c. — Not  only  plebeians,  to  whom  fome 
have  reftrained  it,  but  alfo  knights  and  fenators,  were 
fubjedt  to  this  kind  of  degradation. 

The  ararii  were  incapable  of  making  a  will,  of  inhe¬ 
riting,  of  voting  in  affemblies,  of  enjoying  any  poft 
of  honour  or  profit;  in  effect,  were  .only  fubjedt  to 
the  burdens,  without  the.  benefits  of  fociety;  yet  they 
retained  their  freedom,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  flaves.  To  be  made  an  ararius  was  a 
puniftiment  inflicted  for  fome  offence,  and  reputed 
one.  degree  more  fevere  than  to  be  expelled  a  tribe, 
tribu  rnoveri. 

JErarius 


A  E  R 

j£rario$  is  alfo  ufed  fora  perfon  employed  in  coining 

or  working  brafs. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  called  ararii  fufores:  at  other  times 
ararius  is  diftinguifhed  from  fafor\  the  former  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  we  now  call  copper-fmiths,  the  latter  to 
founders. 

/Erarius  is  alfo  applied  to  a  foldier  who  receives  pay 
A2RA  I  A  aqua.  See  Z i  M  e n  T -water. 

ASR.LOLVS,  anfwering  to  the  Greek  was  a 

weight  according  to  Diodorus  and  Suidas  equal  to  £th 
and  according  to  others  equal  to  jth  of  the  obolus, 
which  was  9  grains. 

AERIAL,  Aerius,  fomething  that  confifts  of,  or  has  re¬ 
lation  to  air. 

T  he  Effeni,  the  mod  refined  and  rational  fe£l  among  the 
Jews,  held  that  the  human  foul  confided  of  an  atrial 
fubdance. 

And  the  Roficrufians,  and  other  vifionaries,  fill  the  at- 
mofphere  with  aerial  inhabitants. 

Aerial  perfpeftive,  is  that  which  reprefents  bodies  weak 
ened  and  diminilhed,  in  proportion  to  their  didance  from 
the  eye. 

Serial  perfpeflivt  chiefly  refpe£ts  the  colours  of  obje&s, 
whofe  force  and  ludre  it  takes  off  more,  or  lefs,  to  make 
them  appear  as  if  more,  or  lefs  remote. 

It  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  longer  column  of  air  an 
obje&  is  feen  through,  the  more  feebly  do  the  vifual  rays 
emitted  from  it  affedt  the  eye. 

AERIANS,  Aeriani,  in  Antiquity ,  a  religious  fe&  de¬ 
nominated  from  Aerius,  an  Armenian  pried  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  Aerians  had  much  the  fame  fentiments,  in  refpedl 
of  the  Trinity  as  the  Arians ;  beflde  which,  they  con¬ 
demned  prayers  for  the  dead,  dated  fads,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Eader,  and  other  rites  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
and  they  held  that  there  is  no  difference  between  prieds 
and  bifhops,  but  that  the  priedhood  and  epifeopate  are 
absolutely  one  and  the  fame  order,  or  dignity  :  an  opi¬ 
nion  fince  drenuoufly  afferted  by  many  modern  divines. 
Aerius  built  his  do&rine  chiefly  on  fome  paffages  in  St. 
Paul ;  and,  among  others,  that  in  the  Firft  Epiflle  to  Ti¬ 
mothy,  chap.  iv.  ver.  14.  where  that  apodle  exhorts  him 
iiot  to  negle£l  the  gift  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefbytery.  Here,  obferves  Aerius,  is  no  men¬ 
tion  ofbilhops;  but  Timothy  evidently  receives  his  or¬ 
dination  from  the  prefbyters  or  prieds. 

Epiphanius  zealoufly  maintains  the  fuperiority  of  biffiops, 
againd  the  Aerians. — The  word  prefbytery ,  ufed  by  St. 
Paul,  he  obferves,  includes  both  bifliops  and  prieds ; 
the  whole  fenate,  or  affembly,  of  the  ecclefiadics  of  the 
place. 

iERICA,  or  Erica,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  name  given  by 
Gaza  and  others,  to  the  common  herring. 

AJRIRUSA,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Iky  coloured  jas¬ 
per.  .  v 

jERITIS  is  a  name  given  to  what  is  more  commonly  called 

ANAG  ALLIS. 

AEROGRAPHY,  from  etup,  air ,  and  ypa.<pu  I  deferibe ; 
a  defeription  of  the  air,  or  atmofphere,  its  limits,  dimen- 
fions,  properties,  &c. 

This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  aerology ,  unlefs 
we  fuppofie  the  latter  to  enter  into  the  rational,  and  the 
former  to  confine  itfelf  to  a  defeription  of  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  affeftions  thereof. 

AEROLOGY,  from  anq,  and  Koytf,  difeourfe ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  fcience  of  the  air,  and  its  phenomena,  its  pro¬ 
perties,  good  and  bad  qualities.  See. 

Aerology,  called  alfo  the  aerologica,  makes  a  part  of  the 
regimen  of  health,  or  the  branch  of  medicine  called  by 
fome  diafofiua,  or  the  non-naturals,  which  treats  of 
air,  its  properties  and  ufe  in  the  animal  ccconomy,  and 
its  efficacy  in  preferving  and  redoring  health. 
AEROMANCY,  Aeromantia,  an  ancient  fpecies  of 
divination  performed  by  the  means  of  the  air,  and  phe 
nomena  happening  therein. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  tttif,  air,  and  /atm/st,  di¬ 
vination. 

Aeromancy  included  the  bufinefs  of  augury,  and  au- 
fpicia :  the  rules  of  prediction  from  uncommon  wind, 
dorms,  fhowers,  and  other  prodigies. 

Modern  authors  fpeak  of  a  more  rational  aeromancyy  mean- 
ing  by  it,  the  art  of  foretelling  the  changes  and  variations 
ill  the  air  and  weather,  winds,  dorms,  and  the  like. 
Morhof  advances  confiderations  for  reducing  aeromancy 
to  a  certainty,  by  means  of  a  regular  feries  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  obfervations.  But  though  many  fuch  have  been 
inftituted  with  great  care  in  many  parts,  this  art  has  hi¬ 
therto  made  a  very  fmall  ptogrefs.  Of  this  kind  is  Hux- 
ham’s  book  De  Aere. 

Barometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  and  anemome¬ 
ters  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  this  kind  of  aeromancy. 
Mizoldus  has  publifhed  a  body  of  rules  for  foretelling 
dorms,  &c.  drawn  partly  from  vulgar  obfervations,  and 


M  S 


the  experience  of  mariners,  partly  from  adrologlcal  coo- 
uderatrons,  under  the  title  of  Aeromantia. 
aEROMELI,  a  name  given  to  honey,  and  alfo  to.  manna* 
oee  Drosomeli. 

AEROMETRY,  Aerometria,  the  art  of  meafuring  the 

air,  its  powers,  and  properties. 

T^word  is  compounded  of  «jf,  air,  and  pttTfW,  to 

Aerometry  includes  the  laws  of  the  motion,  gravitation, 
preffure,  eladicity,  rarefa&ion,  condenfation,  &c.  of  the 
atmofpherical  fluid. 

The  word  aerometry  is  but  little  ufed  :  in  lieu  hereof,  we 
Cal1  this  brar,ch  of  philofophy,  pneumatics. 
L.  Wolfius,  profeffor  of  marhcmatics  at  Hall,  having  re¬ 
duced  many  of  the  affedions  of  this  fluid  to  geometrical 
demon  Oration,  fird  publifhed  elements  of  Aerometry. 
at  Leipflc,  1709,  in  High  Dutch,  and  afterwards  more 
largely  in  Latin.— 7  hus  is  the  dodrine  of  the  air  incor¬ 
porated  into  •  he  mathematical  fciences. 
AERONAUTICA,  from  an p,  and  vuvt1ho(i  derived  from 
t*yhjbip%  the  pretended  art  of  failing  in  a  veffd  through 

a  rner?™\^atn^fphere>  fu,iained  as  a  ffiip  in  the  fea. 
AEROPH YLACEA,  in  Natural  Mfiory ,  denotes  fubter- 
nneous  receptacles  of  air  or  wind. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  anq,  air ,  and  <fvKaK.ru  cuf- 
todra,  keeping.— in  which  fenfe  arophylacea  Rands  contra- 
dilhnguifhed  from  hydrophybcea,  pyrophylacea,  &c. 

Kirchcr  fpeaks  much  of  aeropky!acea,  or  huge  caverns,  re-* 
plete  with  air,  difpofed  under  ground,  from  whence, 
through  numerous  occult  paffages,  that  element  is  con¬ 
veyed  either  to  fubterraneous  receptacles  of  water,  which 
are  hereby  raifed  into  fprings  or  rivers,  or  into  the  funds 
of  fubterraneous  fire,  which  are  hereby  fed  and  kept 
alive  for  the  reparation  of  metals,  minerals,  and  the 
like. 

AEROSIS,  among  the  Ancient  Phyficians,  denotes  the  ad 
whereby  the  blood  is  attenuated  and  converted  into  an 
aura  for  the  fupport  of  the  vital  fpirits,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  flame  of  life. 

AEROSTAPICA,  from  an p,  and  rttrixif,  from 
Jlatuo\  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  fcience  called ‘by 
others  aerometry.  1 

Aerostatjca  is  properly  the  dodrine  of  the  weight, 
preffure  and  balance  of  the  air  and  atmosphere. 
/ERUGINOUS,  fomething  partaking  of,  or  like  to,  the 
ruft  of  copper. 

Authors  do  not  feem  perfcdly  agreed  about  the  colour 
to  be  expreffed  by  this  word,  fome  expreffing  by  it  green, 
others  brown. 

ALRUGO  denotes  rust,  efpecially  that  of  copper. 

Grew  will  have  the  turcois f 'tone  to  be  only  a  kind  p£ 
petrified  arugo. 

Naturalifts  fpeak  of  two  kinds  of  arugo ,  one  native,  and 
the  other  factitious. 

A2rtt  go,  native ,  is  only  the  fuperficial  particles  of  the  me¬ 
tal  diffolved,  and  intimately  mixed  with  acid  fait  ;  in 
which  form  it  is  ordinarily  found  in  copper-mines,  and 
other  moift  places. 

Aerugo,  artificial,  is  what  we  more  vulgarly  call  verdi- 
grease./ 

One  fpecies  of  natural  arugo  is  a  greenifh  marcafite,  like 
the  drops  of  iron  ;  it  is  found  in  copper-mines,  but  is  of 
no  ufe.  There  is  alfo,  on  fome  mountains  in  Moravia,  a 
fort  of  green  grain,,  like  fand,  that  is  of  a  grafs  green, 
when  ufed  in  painting.  It  is  called  the  Hungarian,  moun¬ 
tain,  or  fea  verdigrease. 

ASrugo  rajihs,  is  a  ruft  formed  on  copper,  by  hanging  a 
plate  of  it  over  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  for  ten  days,  with¬ 
out  fuffering  it  to  touch  it. 

/Erugo  falis,  in  Natural  Hftory ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
and  fevera!  other  ancient  authors,  to  a  reddifh  flimy  mat¬ 
ter,  Separated  from  the  Egyptian  fait,  called  natruM, 
in  purifying  it.  W e  find  this  matter  remain  in  the  filter, 
on  diflolving  and  filtering  the  Egyptian  nitre,  at  this 
time ;  it  feems  to  be  a  mixture  of  bituminous  matter, 
and  a  red  earth,  which  had  mixed  themfelves  among 
the  cakes  of  the  fait,  during  the  time  of  their  concreting 
from  the  water.  & 

ASRUSCATORES,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  fharping  ftroll- 
ers  who  got  their  living  by  tricks,  telling  fortunes,  and 
the  like,  much  like  modern  gypfies.  Aifo,  oppteflive 
tax-gatherers. 

The  word  is  formed  from  arufeari,  to  beg,  mump,  See. 

The  Galli,  or  priefts  of  Cybele,  were  called  arufeatores 
magna  matris,  on  account  of  iheir  begging,  or  collo&ing 
alms  in  the  ftreets.  To  which  end  they  had  little  bells 
whereby  to  draw  people’s  attention  to  them,  much  like 
fome  orders  of  mendicants  abroad. 

AERY,  or  Airy,  in  fpeaking  of  hawks,  eagles  or  the 
like,  anfwers  to  the  nest  of  other  birds 
A£S,  in  Antiquity ,  has  various  fignifications ;  but  it  pro¬ 
perly  denotes  brafs  or  copper  5  and  as  copper  was  the  firft 
metal  ufed  in  coinage  by  the  Romans,  the  word  as  was 
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Ufed  in  their  language  to  fignify  money  in  general.  It 
likewife  denoted  a  particular  coin  made  of  that  metal. 

JEs  caldarium,  or  cajt  crass,  otherwife  called  as  olarium , 
or  pot  erass,  is  a  fpecies  of  brafs  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
which  was  not  capable  of  being  hammered.  This  is 
likewife  a  term  ufed  by  the  German  mineralijls ,  for  a  fub- 
flance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thofe  who  work  upon 
cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  making  the  fine  blue  colour 
called  smalt. 

iEs  candidum ,  among  the  /Indents,  was  different  from  that 
which  we  call  white  brass;  it  is  a  purer  and  whiter 
kind  of  metal  found,  it  is  faid,  under  the  veins  of  filver, 
fomewhat  analogous  to  Venetian  talc.  They  had  pro¬ 
bably  a  method  of  making  copper  white  as  well  as  yellow, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  now  in  ufe.  The  phrafes 
of  or  'uhahum  album  in  Virgil,  and  of  Mvnov  KfapLd,  among 
the  Greeks,  ftriHly  fignify  white  brass. 

.ffis  Corinthium,  a  precious  metallic  compofition,  of  a  much 
finer  colour  than  common  btafs,  and  for  its  beauty  little 
inferior  to  gold.  Pliny  fays,  that  this  was  an  accidental 
mixture  of  metals  at  the  fack  and  conflagration  of  Co- 
rinth  by  L  Mummius,  146  years  before  Chrift  ;  when 
the  gold,  filver,  and  brafs  flatues,  and  all  metallic  fub- 
ftances,  melting  and  mingling  together,  formed  this  mafs. 
But  fome  refiners,  who  have  ftriftly  examined  this  me¬ 
tal,  find  no  gold  in  it ;  a  circumllance  which,  if  true, 
fuggelts  one  reafon  among  others,  for  concluding,  that 
this  account  is  fabulous.  However,  the  fable  has  been 
interpreted  by  fome  to  fignify,  that  the  art  of  making 
copper  into  brass  was  fir  ft  difeovered  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  found  she  calamine  ftone  on  the  plains  of 
Peloponnefus,  or  at  lead  that  they  brought  this  art  to 
perfeftion. 

JEs  coronarium  is  ufed  by  Pliny  to  denote  brass  worked  into 
thin  plates. 

JEs  Cyprium  was  a  kind  of  copper  produced  in  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus. 

jTs  fiavum,  yellow  copper.  All  the  Roman  authors  have 
mentioned  the  method  of  making  brass  with  calamine  and 
copper ;  but  their  fined  kind,  which  they  called  oncbalcum , 
or  aurichalcum,  they  didinguifhed  from  the  inferior  forts, 
which  bad  only  the  name  of  as  fiavum. 

JEs  grave  denoted  money  among  the  Romans,  which  was 
paid  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed 
by  Buddxus  and  Scaligcr. 

But  others  by  as  grave  underdand  large  pieces  of  copper 
coined,  containing,  for  indance,  an  as,  or  pound  of  that 
metal,  fuch  as  we  find  current  in  Sweden.  Thefe  they 
affert  bore  the  title  as  grave,  till  fuch  time  as  they  were 
reduced  to  a  fmaller  dandard. — Gronovius,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  maintains  that  the  as,  or  pound  weight,  did  not 
acquire  the  appellation,  as  grave,  till  after  their  reduc¬ 
tion.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  19. 

Kuder  rejects  all  thefe  opinions,  and  afferts,  that  the  ex- 
preflion  is  ufed  to  denote  any  kind  of  copper- money, 
compared  with  gold  or  filver  ;  which,  with  regard  to  the 
bulk  and  fize  of  the  pieces,  was  much  lighter,  though  of 
greater  value. 

But  this  fydem,  however  plaufible,  is  rejected  by  feve- 
ral  learned  men,  particularly  Perizonius,  and  Mr.  Ward. 
The  former  has  a  differtation  on  the  fubjedt,  wherein 
the  opinion  of  Gronovius  is  farther  examined  and  de¬ 
fended. 

JE s  hepaticon  was  of  a  filverifh  colour,  and  probably  what 
the  moderns  call  bronze  ;  though  fome  confound  it  with 
the  as  Corinthium. 

JEs  pauperum  is  a  name  given  to  copper  ore,  divefted  of  its 
filver,  when  it  contains  any. 

JEs  rude,  that  unlhaped,  or  not  fafhioned  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  purpofe. — Some  will  have  this  to  be  the  fame  with 
as  grave. — The  money  during  the  fird  ages  of  Rome  was 
all  of  this  kind. 

Others,  by  as  rude,  underdand  metal  undamped  ;  in  op- 
pofition  to  as fignatum ,  that  damped,  or  coined. 

/Es  ujlum,  among  Cbemijls,  is  the  fame  with  what  fome 
called  as  Veneris,  or  faffron  of  Venus  ;  others  as  crematum. 
If  good,  it  is  of  an  iron  grey  on  the  outfide,  of  a  reddifh 
grey  within  ;  and  if  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  a 
vermilion  red  is  produced  ;  it  mud  alfo  be  brittle,  and 
glittering  when  broken. 

There  arc  various  ways  of  preparing  as  uftum:  the  mod 
frequent  is,  by  expofing  the  plates  to  a  reverberatory,  or 
a  potter’s  furnace,  fo  long,  till  they  will  crumble  into  a 
powder.  Another  is,  by  heating  a  long  flip  of  copper 
in  a  vehement  fire,  till  itfpaikles,  then  pulling  it  fud- 
denly  out,  and  applying  a  piece  of  fulphur  on  it;  this 
immediately  liquefies  the  copper,  which  drops  down  into 
a  veflel  of  cold  water,  placed  to  receive  it.  A  third  is, 
by  cutting  thin  plates  of  copper,  which  are  put  into 
a  crucible  with  fulphur  and  fait ,Jlratumjuper Jlratum,  and 
fet  in  a  hot  charcoal  fire,  until  the  fulphur  be  confumed. 
A  fourth  is,  by  deeping  the  metal  in  a  folution  of  fait, 
or  drong  vinegar ;  then  (Ratifying  it  with  fulphur,  as 
Vol.I.  N°  7. 


above.  After  this,  it  is  put  in  vinegar  impregnated  with 
fal  ammoniac.  The  like  is  repeated  till  the  plates  are 
confumed.  The  vinegar  being  diddled  from  it,  what 
remains  is  as  ujlum. 

JEs  ujlum  is  very  drying  and  deterfive,  and,  on  that  ad- 
count,  mixed  with  pladers  and  unguents,  for  drying  up 
fidulous  ulcers,  and  the  imbibing  acrimonious  humours, 
or  fanies.  It  alfo  ferves  to  eat  off  dead  flefh  ;  to  which 
end,  it  is  faid,  they  heat  it  red  hot  in  the  furnace  nine 
times,  and  quench  it  as  often  in  linfeed  oil.  It  is  then 
called  saffron  of  copper.  But  it  is  apt  to  render  the 
bones  carious.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  colouring  glafs. 

Tis  uxor  nun,  in  Antiquity,  a  fum  paid,  by  bachelors,  as  a 
penalty  for  living  fingle  to  old  age. 

This  tax  for  not  marrying  feems  to  have  been  fird  im- 
pofed  in  the  year  of  Rome  350,  under  the  cenforfhip  of 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  and  M.  Podhumus. 

At  the  cenjus ,  or  review  of  the  people,  each  perfon  was 
a  Iked  Et  tu  ex  aninia  j ententia  uxorem  babes  liberum  qua - 
rendorum  cauja  P  Pie  who  had  no  wife,  was  hereupon  fined 
after  a  certain  rate,  called  as  uxorium . 

-Ss ;  Jlos  jTris,  called  by  the  Greeks,  (fome¬ 

times  confounded  by  moderns  with  chalcanthum )  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  copper  melted,  and  removed  intoother  fur¬ 
naces,  wherein  being  expofed  to  a  farther  and  greater 
heat,  and  vehemently  agitated  by  bellows,  it  depofits  an 
infinite  number  of  fmall  feales  like  millet  grains,  which 
being  Separated  by  lotion,  make  the  jlos  arts.  The  cold 
water  is  poured  on  the  copper,  as  it  runs  out  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  into  the  receiver. 

JEs  ;  fquama  A/ris  properly  denotes  flakes  of  that  metal 
ftruck  off  by  the  hammer,  in  the  operations  of  the  forge, 
&c.  Thefe,  from  the  Cypriari  copper- works,  are  called 
Helitis. 

.i®3  ;  per  i£s  Iff  libram  was  a  formula  in  the  Roman  law, 
whereby  purchafes  and  fales  were  ratified. 

Originally  the  phrafe  feems  to  have  beeh  only  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  things  fold  by  weight,  or  by  the  feales  ;  but 
it  afterwards  was  ufed  on  other  occafions.  Hence  even 
in  adoptions,  as  there  was  a  kind  of  imaginary  pur- 
chafe,  the  formula  thereof  expreffed,  that  the  perfon 
adopted  was  bought  per  as  iff  libram. 

/ES  ALON,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  hawk  o£ 
the  long-winged  kind,  called,  in  Englifh,  the  merlin.  It 
is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  hawk-kind,  ufed  in  the  diverfion 
of  hawking.  It  is  of  about  the  fize  of  the  black-bird. 
Its  beak  is  blue,  and  its  eyes  hazel;  it  has  a  wreath  of 
whitifh  yellow  feathers  behind  its  head  ;  its  chin  is  white, 
and  its  back  and  wings  of  a  dufky  blackifh  brown.  Its 
larger  wing-feathers  are  black,  with  brown  fpots  ;  and 
its  tail  long,  and  variegated  with  tranfverfe  Breaks  of 
black  and  whitifh  brown  ;  its  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a 
whitifh  brown,  variegated  with  blackifh  brown  fpots ; 
its  legs  are  long  and  yellow.  It  feeds  on  partridges  and 
other  birds.  Ray. 

iESCH,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  ■which  fome  have  called  the 
grayling,  or  tumbler,  a  fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  called 
in  Latin  thymallus.  Willughby. 

iESCHNA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
water-fly,  of  an  afh-colour,  with  four  wings,  and  a  long 
body,  hairy  near  the  tail. 

iESCHYNOMENE,  in  Botany }  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia 
decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  papilio¬ 
naceous  ;  the  fruit  confifts  of  a  long  compreffo-plane, 
articulated,  unilocular  pod,  containing  a  fingle  kidney- 
fhaped  feed.  See  Sensitive-/*/^/. 

iESCHYNOMENOUS  plants ,  among  Botanifis,  are  thofe 
popularly  called  sensitive  plants. 

iESCULAPII  anguis ,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  harmlefs 
•fpecies  of  ferpent,  common  in  Spain  and  Italy,  called  alfo 
PAR/EA. 

/ESCULAP1US,  the  ancient  name  for  the  conftellation 
Ophiucus. 

/ESCULUS,  horje-chefnut ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  hep • 
tandria  monogynia  clafs.  See  Chestnut. 

./ESNECY,  in  Law ,  priority  of  age,  among  coparceners. 

/ESPING,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  coluber. 

iESTHPHARA,  incineration,  or  burning  of  the  flefh,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  body. 

■/ESITMAriO  Capitis ,  in  our  ancient  law-books.  See 
Were  and  Werelade. 

King  Athelftan,  in  a  great  affembly  held  at  Exeter,  de¬ 
clared  what  mul&s  were  to  be  paid  pro  ajlimatione  capitis, 
for  offence  committed  againfl  feveral  perfons  according 
to  their  degrees  :  the  ejlimation  of  the  king’s  head  to  be 
3000  thrymfae ;  of  an  archbifhop,  or  fatrapa,  or  prince, 
15000;  of  a  bifhop,  ora  fenator,  8000;  of  a  prieffc,  or 
a  thane,  2000,  &c. 

FESTIVAL,  or  Estival,  of  or  belonging  to  fummer. 
Thus,  we  fay,  the  ajlival  solstice,  &c.  in  oppofition 
to  brumal. 

./Estival  point  is  that  whereby  the  fun’s  afeent  above  the 
equator  is  deternjined. 
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/Estival  figns  are  thofe  extended  from  the  fummer  fol-l 
ftitial  point,  i.  e.  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  north¬ 
ward,  to  the  interfeftion  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinottial 
fouthward,  including  Gancer,  Leo,  Virgo. 

AESTRUS,  a  name  given  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  the  B  E  E  T  le  . 

/ESTUARY,  /Estuarium,  in  Geography,  an  ARM  ot  the 
sea,  running  up  a  good  way  into  the  land. 

Such  is  Briftol  channel,  many  of  the  friths  of  Scotland, 
&c.  See  Bay. 

jSstuary  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  pharmacy,  for  a  va¬ 
pour-bath,  balneum  vaporofum. 

/Estuary,  in  the  Ancient  Baths,  was  applied  to  the  oc¬ 
cult  paffages,  or  openings  from  the  hypocau/lum ,  or  itove, 
penetrating  into  the  chambers.  Fitifc.  Lex.  Ant. 

/ESYMNETIC  monarchy ,  among  Ancient  Writers  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  denotes  a  limited  elective  monarchy.  ArilL  Pol.  c.  1 0. 
The  word  is  formed  from  a.nsvis-V'J.u,  regno ,  1  govern.— 
An  afymnetic  ftate  ftands  oppofed  to  a  barbaric,  or  here¬ 
ditary  one. 

/ETATE  probanda,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lay  to  enquire 
whether  the  king’s  tenant,  holding  in  chief  by  chivalry, 
were  of  full  age  to  receive  his  lands  into  his  own  hanos. 
It  was  dire&ed  to  the  efeheator  of  the  county ;  but  is  now 
difufed,  fince  wards  and  liveries  are  taken  away  by  the 
ftatute  Car.  II.  Reg.  Orig.  294. 

/ETHALE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  cadmia  fornicum,  or  tuttvt. 

It  had  this  name  from  its  being  the  concreted  foot,  or  va¬ 
pour  of  the  lapis  calannnaris,  and  copper,  melted  toge¬ 
ther,  in  the  making  of  brafs. 

aETHER,  in  Phyfiology ,  is  ufually  underftood  of  a  thin, 
fubtle  matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
air  ;  which,  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our  atmo- 
fphere,  poffeffes  the  whole  heavenly  fpace. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  verb,  a.fiuv, 
to  bum ,  to  jlame  ;  fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Anax¬ 
agoras,  fuppofing  it  of  the  nature  of  fire. 

The  philofophers  cannot  conceive  that  the  larged  part  of 
the  creation  fhould  be  perfectly  void  ;  and  therefore  fill  it 
with  a  fpecies  of  matter  under  the  denomination  of  tether. 
— But  they  vary  extrepaely  as  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  this  ather.  —  Some  conceive  it  is  a  body  fui  generis, 
appointed  only  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  between  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  ;  and  therefore  confined  to  the  regions  above 
our  atmofphere.— Others  fuppofe  it  of  fo  fubtie  and  pene¬ 
trating  a  nature,  as  to  pervade  the  air,  and  other  bodies; 
and  poffefs  the  pores  and  intervals  thereof.  Others 
deny  the  exidence  of  any  fuch  fpecific  matter ;  and 
think  the  air  itfelf,  by  that  immenfe  tenuity  and  expan- 
fion  it  is  found  capable  of,  may  diffufe  itfelf  through  the 
interdellar  fpaces,  and  be  the  only  matter  found  in  them. 
In  efFe£I,  ather  being  no  object  of  our  fenfe,  but  the 
mere  work  of  imagination,  introduced  only  for  the 
fake  of  hypothefis,  or  to  folve  fome  phenomenon,  real 
or  imaginary  ;  authors  take  the  liberty  to  modify  it 
how  they  pleafe.  —  Some  fuppofe  it  of  an.  elementary 
nature,  like  other  bodies,  and  only  diftinguifhed  by  its 
tenuity,  and  "the  other  affedtions  refulting  from,  it; 
which  is  the  philofophical  ather. — Others  will  have  it  of 
another  fpecies,  and  not  elementary  ;  but  rather  a  fort 
of  fifth  element,  of  a  pure,  more  refined,  and  fpiritu- 
ous  nature  than  the  fubdances  about  our  earth  ;  and 
void  of  the  uncommon  properties  of  matter,  asgravity,  See. 
—Such  is  the  ancient  idea  of  ather,  or  atherial  matter. 
The  term  ather  being  thus  embarraffed  with  a  variety  of 
ideas,  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  fo  many  different  things, 
the  later  philofophers  choofe  to  fet  it  afide  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Cartefians  ufe  the  term  materia  fubtihs,  which 
is  their  ather ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fometimes  a  fubtile 
fpirit,  as  in  the  clofe  of  his  Principia ;  and  fometimes  a 
fubtile  or  atherial  medium  ;  as  in  his  Optics. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  abundance  of  confiderations,  which 
feem  to  evince  the  exidence  of  fome  matter  in  the  air, 
much  finer  than  the  air  itfelf.  There  is  an  unknown 
fomething,  which  remains  behind,  when  the  air  is  taken 
away;  as  appears  from  certain  effeCts  which  we  fee  pro¬ 
duced  in  vacuo. — Heat,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  is 
communicated  through  a  vacuum,  almod  as  readily  as 
through  air  :  but  fuch  communication  cannot  be  without 
fome  interjacent  body,  to  add  as  a  medium.  And  fuch 
body  mud  be  fubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the  pores  of 
glafs  ;  and  may  be  very  well  concluded  to  penetrate  thofe 
of  all  other  bodies  ;  and  confequently  be  diffufed  through 
all  the  parts  of  fpace  ;  and  anfwers  to  the  full  charadfer 
of  an  ather. 

The  exidence  of  fuch  an  setherial  medium  being  fettled, 
that  author  proceeds  to  its  properties  ;  inferring  it  to  be 
not  only  rarer  and  more  fluid  than  air,  but  exceedingly 
more  eladic  and  a&ive  :  in  virtue  of  which  properties, 
he  fhews,  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
may  be  produced  by  it. — To  the  weight,  e.  gr.  of  this 
medium  he  attributes  gravitation,  or  the  weight  of  all 
other  bodies  j  and  to  its  eladicify,  the  eladic  force  of  the 


air,  and  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the  emiffion,  refraclioii, 
reflection,  and  other  phenomena  of  light;  asalfofenfa- 
tion,  mufcular  motion,  & c. — In  fine,  this  fame  matter 
feems  the  primum  mobile ,  the  fird  fource  or  fpring,  of 
phyfical  action  in  the  modern  fyfiem. 

The  Cartefian  ather  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade,  but 
adequately  to  fill  all  the  vacuities  of  bodies  ;  and  thus  to 
make  an  abfolute  plenum  in  the  univerfe.  See  Materia 
fubti/is. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from  divers 
confiderations;  by  {hewing  that  the  celedial  fpaces  are 
void  of  all  fenfible  refidance  :  for,  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  matter  contained  in  them  mud  be  immenfely  rare, 
becaufe  the  refidance  of  bodies  is  chiefly  as  their  denfity ; 
fo  that  if  the  heavens  were  thus  adequately  filled  with  a 
medium  or  matter,  how  fubtle  foever,  they  would  refid 
the  motion  of  the  planets  and  comets  much  more  than 
quickfilver  or  gold. 

borne  reprefent  the  ather  as  7200  times  more  rare  than 
air.  Others  mak'e  it  more  denfe  than  gold  itfelf.  See 
farther  concerning  the  exidence  of  ather ,  Boyl.  Philof. 
Works  abr.  tom  ii.  p.  504.  Vater,  Phyf.  Exper.  cap. 
2.  p.  72,  feq.  Its  fluidity,  circulation,  eladicity,  &c. 
Vater,  ib.  75,  feq.  Verdries,  p.  2.  cap.  3.  §  1.  p.  293. 
Hook,  Podh.  Works,  p.  1 7 1 .  Its  being  the  primum  mobile , 
or  fource  of  all  motion,  Verdries,  p.  6.  63.  &  107.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  air,  Hook,  ib.  p.  380.  Impediment  to  the 
moon’s  motion,  Id.  ib.  p.  191.  Its  being  thecaufe  of  the 
planetary  motions,  Giorn.  de  Letter,  d’ltal.  tom.  x.  p.  6, 
feq.  Of  colours  and  refrangibility,  & c.  ib.  tom  xxiii. 
p.  132.  Of  found,  Ib..  tom.  ix.  p.  315.  and  Mem. 
Acad.  Scienc.  Ann.  1720,  p.  50.  Philof,  Tranf.  N9 
ico.  p.  15. 

./Ether,  in  Chemiftry ,  called  alfo  atherial  fphits  of  Frobe- 
nius,  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  acidum  vitrioli  vir.ofum,  by 
Pott,  and  liquor  anodynus  mineralis,  by  Hoffman,  is  a  .very 
fubtle  and  penetrating  fluid,  produced  by  diflillatiou 
from  a  mixture  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  M.  Macquer  fuppofes,  that,  as  fpirit  of 
wine  confids  chiefly  of  an  oil,  exquifitely  attenuated  by 
fermentation,  and  intimately  combined  with  water,  ather 
is  no  other  than  this  fubtillzed  oil,  extricated  by  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  ;  which  acid,  having  a  drong  affinity  or  at¬ 
traction  to  water,  abforbs  the  watery  element  of  the  fpirit, 
and  thus  fets  the  oily  one  at  liberty. 

/Ether  is  the  lighted,  mod  volatile,  and  mod  inflammable 
of  all  known  liquors;  it  fwims  upon  the  mod  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  as  oil  does  upon  water  ;  and  if 
dropped  on  a  warm  hand,  it  inftantly  exhales,  diffufing 
a  penetrating  fragrance,  and  leaving  no  moiflure  behind. 
It  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle,  and  goes  off 
in  a  flaffi  like  lightning.  As  it  is  the  mod  volatile  and 
evaporableof  all  known  liquors,  it  produces  a  proportion- 
able  degree  of  cold  ;  infomuch  that  M.  Beaume  has  made 
the  mercury  of  Pieaumur’s  thermometer  fink  to  40  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  by  applying  linens  foaked  in 
ather  to  the  ball  containing  the  mercury. 

/ Ether  does  not  eafily  mix  with’ water;  ten  parts  of  water 
being  neceffitry  to  diffolve  one  part  of  ather.  It  difeovers 
a  remarkable  attra&ion  to  gold,  though  it  has  no  efteCt: 
on  other  metals.  Either,  mixed  with  a  folution  of  gold 
made  in  acids,  imbibes  the  gold  from  the  acid,  keeps 
it  perfectly  diflolved  and  fufpended,  and  becomes  of  a 
yellow  colour.  This  property  renders  it  of  great  ufe' 
in  extracting  gold  from  other  metals,  and  in  afeertaining 
the  fmalled  portions  of  it  in  liquids.  Thus  we  may 
likewife  very  expeditioufly  obtain  a  tinCture  of  gold,  or 
aurum  potabile. 

AEther  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  medicine.  Dr. 
Morris  recites  feveral  inftances,  in  which  he  has  applied 
it  externally  as  a  remedy  for  head-achs,  for  the  tooth- 
ach,  and  for  rheumatic  complaints ;  and  he  has  likewife 
preferibed  it  internally  for  the  hooping-cough,  and  in 
hyfterical  cafes  ;  and  he  apprehends,  that  it  may  be  ad- 
miniltered  in  large  quantities  with  fafety,  and  prove  a 
ufeful  medicine  in  a  fymope  and  lethargy.  He  has  given 
the  following  fafe,  eafy,  and  certain  procefs,  for  prepar¬ 
ing  ic- 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds ;  put  it 
into  a  two  gallon  Itone  bottle ;  add  to  it  by  two  ounces 
at  a  time,  allowing  the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
between  each  addition,  three  pounds  and  fix  ounces  of 
the  Itrong  vitriolic  acid ;  let  the  mixture  digeft  without 
heat  for  the  fpace  of  a  night :  in  the  morning,  decant  it 
from  one  veffel  to  another  three  or  four  times ;  convey 
it  through  a  glafs  funnel,  and  long  tube,  into  a  retort, 
capable  of  containing  three  times  the  quantity;  place  it 
in  an  iron  pot,  with  an  inch  of  fand  at  bottom  ;  add 
more  fand  round  the  retort,  to  the  height  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  ;  fet  it  over  a  quick  fire  ;  lute  a  large  receiver  to  the 
retoit,  leaving  a  pin-hole  in  the  luting,  unlefs  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  perforated  ;  continue  the  fire  till  an  ebullition, 
accompanied  with  large  bubbles,  is  obferyed  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  ; 
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ttire  ;  then  remove  the  fire  entirely  :  the  heat  of  the  fand 
will  be  fufficient  to  complete  the  diftillation  of  the  atber. 

The  diftilled  liquor  mult  then  be  put  into  a  clean  retort, 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  about 
half  the  liquor  Ihould  be  drawn  off,  by  a  very  gentle 
heat,  into  a  large  receiver ;  and  this  being  fhaken  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  pump  water,  the  pure  atber  will  rife 
immediately  to  the  top.  See  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vo  . 

The  nature  and  ufe  of  this  fubftance  were  very  little 
known  to  the  ancient  chemiffs.  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  indeed,  were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  it ; 
but  it  firft  began  to  excite  general  attention,  in  conle- 
quence  of  fome  experiments  of  Frobenius,  the  feigned 
name  of  a  German  chemift,  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions  for  the  year  1730  ;  and  it  was  by 
him  denominated  atber.  See  Phil,  'iranf.  abr.  vol.  vm. 
p.  744.  vol.  ix.  p.  372,  379. 

/Ether,  though  originally  obtained  from  fpint  of  wine, 
by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  has  fince  been  produce 
by  means  of  the  other  acids  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  t  lat 
the  acid  of  vinegar  is  elfentially  fitter  to  produce  atber 
than  the  vitriolic  acid.  The  firft  difcovery  of  this  kin 
of  atber  was  made  by  the  count  de  Lauraguais. 

The  marine  acid  unites  with  vinous  fpiritsvery  llowly, 
and  with  great  difficulty.  Proceffes  for  this  purpofe  have 
been  difcovered  by  the  marquis  de  Courtanvaux,  M. 
Beaume,  and  M.  le  Baron  de  Bormes.  The  marquis 
employed  the  /making  Jfirit  of  Libavius  :  but  M.  de 
Bormes  made  ufe  of  zinc,  as  a  medium  for  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  marine  acid.  M.  Navier,  in  a  procefs  commu 
nicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1742,  fhews  |10V^ 
to  procure  atber  by  means  of  fpiritof  nitre,  and  fpint  or 
wine,  without  diftillation.  Pie  dire£Is  to  mix  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  exa&ly  clofed  and  left  at 
reft,  till  the  atber  is  formed,  and  collected  like  an  oil 
upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor.  Other  methods  have  been 
fince  publifhed  by  M.  Rouelle,  and  M.  Beaume. 

See  more  on  this  fubjed  in  Macquer  s  Didionary  o 

Chemiftry,undertheart.cleETH er.  See^EtW/SPiRiTS, 

JETHERIA  Herba,  is  a  name  given  to  eringo. 
iETHERIAL,  JEtherius,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  or 

partakes  of  the  nature  of  atber.  . 

Thus,  we  fay,  the  atherial  fpace,  atherial 'regions,  &c. 

Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  refpedt 
to  the  matter  contained  in  it,  into  elementary  and 
Under  ather,  or  the  atherial  world,  was  included  all  t  a 
fpace  above  the  uppermoft  element,  viz.  fire—  1  his  they 
fupnofed  to  be  perfedl.y  homogeneous,  incorruptible,  un¬ 
changeable,  &c.  See  Corruption. 

The  ancient  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans  fuppofe  different 
bodies  united  with  the  human  foul,  viz.  the  grofs,  or 
material  one  ;  a  finer  aerial  or.e  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fin 
of  all,  which  they  call  atherial ,  celeftial,  &c.  Cudworth. 

The  Chaldees  placed  an  atherial  world  between  the  cmpy- 
rcum  and  the  region  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Befide  which,  they 
fometimes  alfo  fpeak  of  a  fecund  atherial  world,  meaning 
bv  it  the  ftarry  orb  ;  and  a  third  atherial .  world,  by  which 
is  meant  the  planetary  region.  Stanley  Elift.  Phil.  p.  104a 
JEtHERIAL  phofphorus ,  is  a  name  generally  gnen,  y 

nouilH,  to  that  otherwife  called  mercurial,  or  barometri¬ 
cal  PHOSPHORUS. 

Atherial  dt,  is  a  fine,  fubtle,  essential  oil,  »p- 
nroaching  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  lpirit.  . 

Thus,  the  pure  liquor  rifing  next  after  the  fpint,  in  t  e 
diftillation  of  turpentine,  is  called  the  atoerial  oil  of  u  - 

Some' chemifts  diftinguifh  two  principles  of  urine  ;  the 
one  a  volatile  urinous  fait,  refembling  fpint  of  nitre  ;  the 
other,  an  atherial  oil,  or  fulphur,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  fpirit  of  wine. 

JEtheRial  Heaven.  See  Heaven. 

/ETHIOPIAN  crown,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a 
fhell-fifh,  of  the  genus  of  the  Mum,  or  concha  globofa. 
It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  differs  from  the  common 
(hells  of  this  genus,  in  having  the  top,  or  head,  dentated, 

fo  as  to  reprefent  a  crown.  _ .  , 

7FTHIOPIS,  fignifies  Ethiopian  clary  ;  a  decodion  of 
roots  is  commended  in  pleurifies  and  rheumatifms. 
ATHIOPS  mineral ,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  ufually 
made  by  grinding  equal  quantities  of  crude  quickfi  ver 
and  flower  of  fulphur,  in  a  ftone  or  iron  mortar,  till  they 
become  incorporated  into  a  black  powder.  . 

It  is  preferibed  for  the  worms,  and  all  crudities  and  acu 
mony  of  the  humours  ;  and  is  reputed  infallible  againft 
the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes. 

A  new  preparation  of  athiops  is  given  by  Cruger,  a  Ger¬ 
man  phyfician,  which  is  white  and  fair ;  and,  on  that 
account,- called  athiops  miner  ale  [anguine  regis  ablutum:  in 
oppofition  to  which,  he  calls  the  dark,  or  vulgar  kind, 

athiops  cum  llercore  Juo.  .  .  . . 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  merits  of  athiops  mine 


commend  it  highly-* 
fome  others,  reject  it 


|  ral\  Cheyne,  and  many  more, 

Boerhaave,  on  the  contrary,  : 
as  ufelefs. 

2Ethiops  albus,  in  Pharmacy,  quickfilver  rubbed  with  a 
double  quantity  of  crabs-eyes,  or  of  fugar-candy,  till  it 
is  extinguiffied.  This  has  been  taken  by  fome,  without 
any  fenfible  effed  ;  yet  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  has 
raifed  a  high  falivation  in  others.  Quickfilver  extin- 
guifhed  in  prunels,  has  operated  much  the  fame  way.  It 
is  the  fame  as  mere,  alkahzat. 
iETHiOPS  antimonialts ,  is  prepared  by  fluxing  equal  parts 
of  antimony  and  fea-falt,  in  a  crucible,  for  an  hour  the 
matter  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  fcoria  are  obtained  by 
breaking  the  crucible;  equal  parts  of  the  regulus  thus 
made,  and  of  mercury  rubbed  together,  till  they  are  in¬ 
corporated,  will  give  the  compofition  of  this  name.  Dif¬ 
ferent  preparations  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  preferibed, 
and  highly  commended  by  fome  phyficians,  in  venereal 
and  fcrophulous  diforders.  _  ... 

/Ethiops  martialis ,  is  a  preparation  firft  introduced  into 
medicine  by  M.  Lemery,  junior,  and  is  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  with  water  enough  to  rife  four  inches  above 
the  filings  ;  ftir  it  every  day,  and  fupply  water  as  it  ex¬ 
hales,  fo  as  to  keep  the  filings  always  covered  ;  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this  till  a  powder  of  an  inky  blacknefs  be  pro¬ 
duced,  which  powder  is  called  martial  athiops . 

AUthiops  uegetabiiis .  The  lea-weed,  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  and  reduced  into  a  black  powder,  is  called  vegetable 
athiops.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  remove  fcrophulous 

fwellings.  . 

ALTHOL1CES,  in  Phyftc ,  derived  from  etSeo,  to  tnjiame, 
is  a  name  given  to  fuperficial  puftules,  or  boils,  in  the 
{kin,  occafioned  by  heat. 

ALTHUSA,  in  Botany ,  leffer  hemlock,  or  fool  s  parjley ,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  eligynia  clafs.  See  Hemlock. 
AETHYIA,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  the  old  authors 
have  called  one  of  the  web-footed  fowls,  feeming  to  be 
the  utamania  of  Crete,  or  the  common  auk,  or  ra¬ 
zor-bill.  ,  , 

AETIANS,  Aetiani,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a  led  or  branch, 
of  Arians,  fo  called  from  their  leader  Aetius,  in  the 

fourth  century.  ,114 

The  Actions  were  of  the  ftrider  kind  of  Arians,  who  held 
that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  in  every  refped  diffi- 

milar  to  the  Father.  r  . 

'Whence  alfo  they  are  called  Amman  and  Heteroujiam  ; 

fometimes  pure  Arians.  .  , 

^ETIOLOGICAL,  fomething  that  affigns  the  caule  of  an 

effed  or  appearance.  .  ,  ...  r  . 

ALTIOLOGY,  in  Medicine,  a  rationale,  or  dilcourie  ot  the 
caufe  of  a  difeafe.  The  word  is  compounded  of  a, rex, 
caufe,  and  hoyo ?,  difeourfe.  In  this  ienfe,  we  lay,  t  e 
atiology  of  the  fmall-pox,  of  the  hydrophobia ,  of  the  gout, 

the  dropfy,  &c.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

./Etiology  is  ufed  for  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  whereby,  m  re¬ 
lating  an  event,  we  affign  alfo  the  caule  of  it.  In  which 
fenfej  atiology  differs  from  color,  as  the  former  affigns  the 
true  caufe,  the  latter  only  a  feigned  or  fpecious  one. 

The  fceptics  were  profeffed  opponents  of  all  atiology,  or 
argumentation  from  caufes. 

zETlTES,  or  eagle-ftone,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  flinty  or 
crufiated  ftone,  hollow  within,  and  containing  a  nucleus, 
which,  on  fhaking,  rattles  within.  It  was  formerly  m 
repute  for  feveral  extraordinary  magical ,  as  well  as  medical 
powers  ;  fuch  as  preventing  abortion,  difeovenng  thieves, 
and  other  ridiculous  properties. 

The  word  is  formed  from  cu T&,  eagle  ;  the  popular  tra¬ 
dition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s  neft,  whither 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  female  fits,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  eggs  from  being  rotten.  ^ 

The  lapis  atites  is  found  in  feveral  parts  near  ireyoux 
in  France  ^  one  can  fcarce  dig  a  few  feer,  without  finding 
confiderable  ftrata  or  beds,  of  the  coarfer  or  ferruginous 
kind.— They  are  originally  foft,  and  of  the  colour  0 

But  the  fined  and  mod  valued  of  all  the  eagle-ftones,  are 
accidental  ftates  of  one  or  other  of  our  common  peb¬ 
bles.  Thefe  are  fo  far  from  being  a  peculiar  fpecies  ot 
foffil,  though  ufually  accounted  fuch,  that  they  are  not 
determinately  of  any  one  fpecies  of  pebble.  _  ov' 

ever,  which  raoft  ufually  furniffies  them,  is  the  brown 
centered  pebble,  with  whitiffi,  blu.ffi,  and  brown _  crufts. 
The  plain  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  foffil  is  this  . 
central  »*/«.  of  many  fpecies  of  pebbles,  pecul.arly  of 
this,  is  coarfer  than  the  reft  cf  the  ftone,  that  is,  it  s 
made  up  of  more  earth  and  lefs  cryftal  ;  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  which  muft  be,  that  being  of  »  mojloofc 
and  rare  texture,  it  is  in  drying  more  'V£  *™*™* 
fuch  maffes  as  are  compofed  of  a  harder  and  p 
mattur  The  central  nucleus  in  this  fpec.es  is  alfo  fur- 
roiiruftd  with  a  whitiffi  cruft,  of  a  more  loofe  texture, 
7nd  mere  fubjed  to  ffirink  in  drying  than  even  the  nu 
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ileus  itfelf ;  and  being  compofed  of  more  earth  and  lefs 
cryftal,  is  aifo  more  friable  and  foft.  The  outer  circles 
of  this  ftone  are  of  a  much  harder  fubftance.  When¬ 
ever  the  earthy  matter  in  the  nucleus ,  and  firft  cruft  of 
this  pebble,  a  little  exceeds  its  juft  proportion,  the  con- 
fequence  will  be,  that  the  ftone  will  become  an  atites  : 
for  the  nucleus  fhrinking  and  contracting  itfelf  to  a  fmall 
fize  on  the  evaporation  of  its  fluid  matter,  muft  feparate 
itfelf  from  its  firft  cruft,  and  that  alfo  fhrinking,  muft 
be  drawn  backward  toward  the  other  crufts  ;  whence  the 
cavity  will  become  larger  between  that  and  the  nucleus , 
and  confequently,  the  nucleus  will  rattle  in  it  when  the 
ftone  is  fliaken.  The  pebble  in  this  ftate  having  been  af¬ 
terwards  rolled  about  by  waters,  the  nucleus  has  by  rolling 
broken  to  pieces  all  the  inner  cruft,  and  is  ufually  found 
in  the  hollow  of  the  ftone,  buried  in  a  large  quantity  of 
a  whitifti  powder. 

Thefe  eaglc-ftones  are  not  uncommon  in  our  gravel-pits, 
but  being  by  their  hollownefs  rendered  lefs  ftrongthan  the 
folid  pebbles,  we  frequently  find  them  broken.  Hill. 
The  ostites  is  alfo  known  by  the  names  eutocium,  echites, 
lapis  aquitcs ,  erodtalis,  aquileius,  &  lapis  pregnans ;  fome 
rank  it  under  the  clafs  of  precious  ftones,  to  which  it  has 
no  title.  Some  think  it  may  come  properly  enough  under 
that  of  figured  ftones. 

JF.TNA  fait,  sal  JEtnes,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  fal  ammoniac ,  which  is  found  on  the  furface  and  fides 
of  the  openings  of  /Etna,  and  other  burning  mountains 
after  their  eruptions  ;  and  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  the 
ferruginous  matter  which  they  throw  out.  This  fait 
makes  a  very  various  appearance  in  many  cafes;  it  is  fome¬ 
times  found  in  large  and  thick  cakes,  fometimes  only 
in  form  of  a  thin  powder,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of 
the  earth  and  ftones.  Some  of  this  fait  is  yellow,  fome 
white,  and  fome  greenifh. 

This  (alt  is  a  concrete  of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  vitriol, 
burnt  and  fublimed  together:  Borelli  found  once  a  vaft 
quantity  of  this  fait  on  mount  /Etna,  and  tried  many  ex¬ 
periments  on  it ;  from  whence  he  concluded,  that  this 
salt  is  fo  far  from  occalioning  the  explofions  of  that 
mountain,  as  fome  have  uppofed,  that  it  does  not  exift 
in  it,  but  is  formed  during  the  burning.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  ioo. 

AFDEL1.ES,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Cretans 
to  the  fifh  called  at  Rome,  donzellina  and  zigurella.  It  is 
the  julis  of  authors,  and,  according  to  the  Artedian  fyf- 
tem,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  labrus.  Artedi  diftinguifhes 
it  from  the  others,  by  the  name  of  the  palmar  labrus, 
with  variegated  fides,  and  two  large  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is 
equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  of  it  is  called  eggeba. 
Moft  of  the  blacks  on  the  gold  coaft  give  thefe  names 
to  thofe  weights. 

AFFATOM1  A,  in  Ancient  Law ,  a  kind  of  donation  made 
by  thrufting  a  wand  into  the  perfon’s  bofom,  to  whom  it 
was  made.  Du-Cange. 

AFFECTIO  bovina,  is  a  difeafe  iricident  to  cattle,  occafion- 
ed  by  a  little  worm,  bred  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin  ; 
which  works  its  way  over  all  parts  of  the  body. 

AFFEC  riON,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  denotes  an  attribute, 
peculiar  to  fome  1'ubjeCt,  and  arifing  from  the  very  idea 
or  effence  of  it. 

The  word  is  formed  from  afficere,  to  affeCt-,  the  subject 
being  here  fuppofed  in  fome  meafure  affeCied,  or  added  on, 
by  the  thing  attributed  to  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  affection  is  fynonymous  with  property ,  or 
with  what  the  fchoolmen  call  prcprium  quarto  snodo. 
Fhilofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  doCtrine  and  divifion 
of  affections :  according  to  Ariftotle,  they  are  either  fib¬ 
er  dinating,  or  fubcrdmated ;  under  the  firltof  which  comes 
only  mcdc  ;  and  under  the  (tcond,  finitenefs,  place  and  time 
1  he  generality  of  Peripatetics  divide  affections  into  inter¬ 
nal,  as  moiion  and  finitenefs ;  and  external ,  as  place  and 
time.  According  to  Sperlingius,  affections  are  better  di¬ 
vided  into  ftmple  or  united ,  and  disjunct  or  feparate  :  un¬ 
der  the  firft  come  quantity ,  quality,  place,  and  time ;  un¬ 
der  the  fecond,  motion ,  and  reft. 

Sperlingius  then  feems  to  rejedd  finitenefs  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  affections ;  and  Ariftotle,  and  the  Peripatetics, 
quantity  and  quality  .-  but  the  difference  is  not  irreconcile- 
able  ;  fince  Sperlingius  does  not  deny  body  to  be  finite, 
nor  Ariftotle,  and  his  followers,  that  it  has  quantum  and 
quale.  Only  they  have  not  made  peculiar  heads  and  titles 
for  thefe. 

Affections  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  body,  and 
thofe  of  mind. 

Affections  of  body,  are  certain  modifications  of  it :  occa- 
fioned  or  induced  by  motion  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  a  body 
comes  to  be  fo  and  fo  difpofed. 

The  affections  of  body  are  fometimes  fubdivided  into  pri¬ 
mary  and  feconclary. 

Affections, primary,  are  thofe  which  arife  either  from 
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the  idea  of  matter,  as  quantity  and  figure  ;  or  from  that 
ol  form,  as  quality  and  power ;  or  from  both  together,  as 
motion,  place,  and  time. 

Affections,  fiecondary,  or  derivative,  are  thofe  which  arife 
from  fome  of  the  primary  ;  e.  gr.  from  quantity,  as  di- 
vifibility,  continuity,  contiguity,  finity,  impenetrability  ; 
from  figure,  as  regularity  and  irregularity  ;  from  quality, 
as  health,  fhength,  &c. 

Affections  of  mind ,  are  what  we  more  ufually  call  pas¬ 
sions. 

Affections,  mechanical.  See  Mechanical  affections. 
Aff  ection,  in  Pbyjiology,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  impreffion  which  is  made  on  our  minds  by  fubjeCts 
either  within  us,  or  without  us  ;  but  affection  more  com¬ 
monly  denotes  that  lively  fenfe  of  pleafure,  or  of  aver- 
fion,  which  we  feel  from  certain  objects.  Thus  a  pic¬ 
ture  representing  beings  Blocking  to  nature,  is  faid  to 
affeCt  us  difagreeably  ;  and  thus  the  relation  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  01  heroic  action  is  faid  to  affect  us  agreeably. 
Affection  is  more  peculiarly  ufed,  in  Medicine,  for  a 
morbid,  or  preternatural  ftate  of  the  body,  or  fome  of  its 
parts.  Thus  we  fay,  an  hypochondriacal,  an  hy¬ 
sterical  affection.  And,  in  like  manner,  fuch  a  part 
of  the  body  is  affeCied,  i,  e.  indifpofed,  or  feized  with  a 
disease.  The  fick  are  frequently  miftaken  as  to  the 
place  affeCied,  by  reafon  of  the  confent  between  the  fe- 
veral  parts,  which  often  make  a  diforder  in  one  part  to 
be  felt  in  another. 

AFFERORS,  Afferatores,  in  Law,  perfons  appointed 
in  court-leets,  and  other  places,  upon  oath,  to  fettle  and 
moderate  the  fines  of  fuch  as  have  committed  faults 
arbitrarily  punifhable,  or  which  have  no  exprefs  penalty 
fet  down  by  ftatute.  See  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  7. 
The  word  is  formed,  according  to  Cowel,  of  the  French 
offer,  to  affirm',  by  reafon  thofe  appointed  to  this  office 
do  affirm,  upon  their  oaths,  what  penalty  they  think,  in 
confidence,  the  offender  hath  deferved.  Others  better 
derive  it  from  affeurer ,  a  word  in  the  cuftomary  of 
Normandy,  rendered  by  the  Latin  interpreters,  taxare , 
*°fet  fke  price  of  a  thing  ;  as  aflimare,  indicare ,  &c.— 
Kitchin  joins  the  three  words  as  fynonyma  ;  affidati,  amer - 
ciatores ,  afferores. 

AFFERI,  in  Law.  See  Averia. 

AFFE1  rUOSO,  or  Con  Affetto,  in  the  Italian  Mufic, 
is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  mufic,  which  muft  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  very  tender,  moving,  and  affeCting  manner ; 
and  for  that  reafon  rather  flow  than  faft. 

AFFIANCE,  in  Law,  the  plighting  of  troth  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  upon  an  agreement  of  marriage  to 
be  bad  between  them. 

A  FF  ID  AT  10  Dommcrum,  fignifies  an  oath  taken  by  the 
lords  in  parliament:  thus  called  in  the  Rot.  Pari. 
Hen.  Vf. 

AFFIDATLTS,  or  Affidiatus,  in  our  Law  Books,  de¬ 
notes  a  tenant  by  fealty. 

Ajfdati  are  not  properly  vaflals,  but  quaf  vaffals,  or  per¬ 
fons  who  vow  fealty  to,  and  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of,  another. 

In  this  fenfe  they  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  are 
otherwife  called  commendati ,  and  recomniendati. 
AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath,  in  writing,  fworn  before  fome 
perfon  who  hath  authority  to  take  fuch  oath ;  and  made 
ufe  of,  and  read  in  court,  upon  motions  ;  though  not 
allowed  upon  trials. 

In  the  court  of  chancery  is  an  Affidavit-office,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Mafter  of  chancery. 

AI  FILIATION,  Adfiliatio,  in  Middle  Age  IVnters,  the 
fame  with  adoption. 

Among  the  ancient  Gauls,  affiliation  was  a  fort  of  adop¬ 
tion  only  pradifed  among  the  great — It  was  performed 
with  military  ceremonies:  the  father  prefented  a  battle- 
axe  to  the  perfon  he  was  to  adopt  for  his  fon,  as  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  he  was  to  preferve  the  effeCts  he  thus  called 
him  to  fucceed  to,  by  arms. 

AFFINAGE  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  Ancient  Law  Books,  for 
the  refining  of  metals. 

AF  FINI FY  properly  imports  a  relation  contracted  between 
one  of  two  parties  married,  and  the  kindred  of  the  other 
party. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and 
finis,  boundary ,  limit ;  by  reafon,  as  the  lawyer  fays,  that 
one  of  the  families  here  approaches  to  the  "bounds  of  the 
other  :  fihud  dues  ccgnationcs  per  nuptias  copul antur,  &  al¬ 
tera  ad  alterius  cognationes  fnem  accedit.  Or,  as  another 
expreffes  it,  ftuod  utriufque  cognationis  fines  in  unum  locum 
conferuntur. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  contradiftinguifhed  from 
corfanguinity,  which  is  a  relation  by  blood. 

In  the  Mofaical  law  there  are  feveral  degrees  of  affinity , 
wherein  marriage  is  exprefly  prohibited,  which  yet  feem 
not  at  all  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature. 

The  Canonifts  diftinguifh  three  fpecies  of  affinity.—  The 
firft,  that  contracted  between  the  hufband  and  the  rela¬ 
tions 


tipns  by  blood  of  his  wife  j  and  between  the  wife  and  the 
relations  by  blood  of  her  hufband. 

The  fecond,  between  the  hufband  and  thofe  related  to  his 
wife  by  marriage  ;  and  the  wife,  and  thofe  fo  related  to 
her  hufband. 

The  third,  between  the  hufband  and  the  relations  of  his 
wife’s  relations;  and  the  wife,  and  the  relations  of  her 
hufband’s  relations* 

By  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1213,  it  was 
decreed,  that  none  but  the  firft  kind  was  any  real  af¬ 
finity  ;  the  reft  being  meer  refinements,  which  ought  to 
be  fet  afide. 

The  degrees  are  reckoned  after  the  fame  manner  in  af¬ 
finity ,  as  in  confanguinity  ;  and  therefore  differently  in  the 
Canon  Law ,  from  ■what  they  are  in  the  Civil  Law. 
Whatever  line  or  degree  of  confanguinity  the  kindred  of 
one  of  the  parties  married  are  in,  they  are  in  the  fame 
line  and  degree  of  affinity  to  the  other.  And  again,  in 
whatever  line  or  degree  of  affinity  perfons  aie,  in  the  firft 
kind,  they  are  in  the  fame  in  the  fecond  and  third  kinds 
of  affinity.  Hence  arife  what  we  call  a  direrft  and 
collateral,  an  afcending  and  a  defcending  line  of  affinity , 
The  Romanifts  talk  of  a  fpiritual  affinity,  contrarfted  by 
the  facrament  of  baptifm  and  confirmation.  In  that 
church,  a  god-father  may  not  marry  with  his  god-daugh¬ 
ter,  without  a  difpenfation. 

Affinity  does  not  found  any  real  kinfhip  ;  it  is  no  more 
than  a  kind  of  fidfion,  introduced  on  account  of  the 
clofe  relation  between  hufband  and  wife.  It  is  even  faid 
to  ceafe,  when  the  caufe  of  it  ceafes.  Hence  a  woman 
who  is  not  capable  of  being  a  witnefs  for  her  hufband’s 
brother,  during  his  life-time,  is  allowed  for  a  witnefs 
when  a  widow,  by  reafon  the  affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet 
with  regard  to  the  contracting  marriage,  affinity  is  not 
diffolved  by  death,  though  it  be  in  every  thing  elfe. 

The  degrees  and  terms  of  affinity  are  chiefly,  father-in- 
law,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or  wife’s  father,  in  Latin  facer ; 
ftep-father,  i.  e.  mother’s  hufband,  vitricus ;  mother  in¬ 
law,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or  wife’s  mother,  focra  ;  ftep-mo- 
ther.  i.  e.  father’s  wife,  noverca ;  fon-in-lavv,  gemr  ; 
daughter-in-law,  nurus  ;  ftep-daughter,  i.  e.  hufband’s 
or  wife’s  daughter  by  another  marriage,  privigna  :  ftep- 
fon,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or  wife’s  fen  by  a  former  marriage, 
privignus :  which  two  laft,  confidered  in  relation  to  each 
other,  are  called  comprivigni ;  fon-in-law,  i.  e.  daughter’s 
hufband  ;  brother-in-law,  i.  e.  hufband’s  brother,  or  fif- 
ter’s  hufband,  levir  ;  wife’s  brother,  brother’s  wife  ;  fif- 
ter-in-law,  i.  e.  hufband’s  or  wife’s  After.  Calv.  Lex.  J  ur. 
Affinity,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  divided  into  civil ,  that  be¬ 
tween  free  perfons  ;  and fervile,  that  between  fl2ves. 
Affinity,  legitimate,  is  that  contracted  by  a  proper  and 
legal  matrimony  ;  or,  between  flaves,  by  contubernium. 
Affinity,  illegitimate,  that  contracted  out  of  legal  mar¬ 
riage. 

Jffinity  nay  be  contracted  by  an  unlawful  commerce  : 
thus  a  perfon  who  has  impregnated  two  filters,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  marrying  either  of  them:  thus  a n  affinity  may 
commence  between  hufband  and  wife,  by  his  lying  with 
her  fifter. 

Affinity,  true,  is  that  fubfifting  while  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  fubfifts. 

Affinity,  quaft,  that  fubfifting  either  after  the  diftblution 
of  the  marriage,  as  between  a  hufband,  and  his  wife’s 


daughter,  begot  by  another  after  her  being  divorced  from 
him  ;  or  before  the  marriage  is  folemmzed,  as  that  be¬ 
tween  a  father  and  a  daughter,  only  efpoufed,  or  be¬ 
trothed  to  his  fon. 

Affinity  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  a  conformity,  or 
agreement,  between  one  thing  and  another. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  diverfity,  va¬ 
riety,  oppofition,  &c. 

Bilhop  Wilkins  gives  tables,  wherein  things  are  claffed 
according  to  their  affinities.  Vide  Real  CharaCL  p.  ii. 

f  .  22. 

Ienckelius  has  a  treatife  on  the  affinity  between  veget¬ 
ables  and  minerals. 

Affinity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  re¬ 
lation  or  fimilitude  between  languages,  occafioned  by 
their  being  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 

We  ufe  alfo  affinity  of  words,  founds,  &c. 

Affinity,  in  Chemiffry,  is  a  term  which  correfponds  to 
att>adion  in  the  mechanical  philofophy,  and  denotes  the 
tendency  which  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies  have  to 
unite,  and  the  power  by  which  they  adhere  when  united. 
It  is  fometimes  called  elective  attraction,  or  the  power  off 
combination. 

Affinity,  fimple,  is  either  that  power  of  mutual  union, 
which  fubfifts  between  the  integrant  and  homogeneous 
parts  of  the  fame  body,  more  properly  called  attraction 
of  cohefion ;  or  that  which  produces  the  union  and  adhe- 
herence  of  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  two  different  bodies, 
from  which  refults  a  new  compound  body,  whofe  pro¬ 
perties  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  two  principles 
whereby  it  is  formed;  e.  gr.  two  bodies,  each  by  itfelf 
veryeafily  fufible  in  fire,  as  lead  and  fulphur,  {hall  form 
a  compound  very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  two  which  can¬ 
not  feparately  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  as  pure  clay  and 
chalk,  can  melt  with  eafe  when  joined  together.  This  is 
fometimes  denominated 

Affinity  of  compofition  ;  though  this  term  is  more  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  the  powers  of  union,  which  are  difeo- 
verable  in  a  number  of  heterogeneous  bodies,  whofe  dif- 
fimilar  parts  are  blended  together.  Chemical  union,  and 
the  properties  thence  refulting,  are  exempt  from  all 
known  mechanifm  ;  nor  can  the  united  bodies  be  fepa- 
rated  by  any  mechanical  force.  But  a  third  body  may 
have  a  ftronger  affinity  to  either  of  the  component  mat¬ 
ters  than  they  have  to  one  another  ;  in  which  cafe,  on 
prefentitig  to  the  compound  this  third  body,  the  former 
union  is  broken,  and  one  of  the  firft  bodies  coalefces 
with  the  third,  while^the  other  is  detached  and  feparated. 
And  the  refult  of  the  combination  will  be  very  various, 
according  to  the  nature  and  number  of  the  fubftances 
employed. 

M.  Geoffroy,  and  M.  Gellert,  have  given  tables  of  the 
different  degrees  of  affinity ,  between  molt  of  the  bodies 
employed  in  chemiffry,  combined  in  various  ways  ;  where¬ 
by  we  may  foretel  the  refult  of  any  mixture,  what  will 
be  the  iffue  of  the  combat,  which  will  furmount,  and 
which  give  way  to  the  other. 

Some  objections  to  thefe  tables,  with  illuftrations  of  them, 
are  given  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  for  the  year  1720, 
p.  24.  and  in  the  Hift.  p.  42.  and  likewife  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Englilh  edition  of  Macquer’s  Chem.  DiCt. 
See  alfo  the  tables,  with  two  additional  columns,  in  that 
of  M.  Geoffroy,  by  l)r.  Black. 
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Thefe  tables,  though  in  many  refpects  inaccurate  and 
defective,  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe.  Each  of  them 
confifts  of  a  number  of  columns.  At  the  head  of  each 
column  is  placed  the  fubftance,  the  affinities  of  which 
are  to  be  compared  with  feveral  fubftances  placed  be¬ 
low  it  in  the  fame  column  *,  and  they  are  difpofed  in  the 
order  of  their  ftrongeft  affinities. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obl'erved,  that  any  fubftance  in  any 
of  thefe  columns  may  be  feparated  from  the  fubftance  at 
the  head  of  that  column,  by  any  of  the  intervening  fub¬ 
ftances.  For  a  farther  explication  of  the  nature  and  ufe, 
as  well  as  the  defe&s  of  thefe  tables,  confult  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  above  cited. 

AFFION,  is  a  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  opium  •,  and 
alfoto  an  ele&ary,  in  which  opium  is  an  ingredient. 

AFFIRMATION,  affirmation  in  Logic,  a  pofitive  propo- 
fition,  alledging  the  truth  or  reality  of  fomething. 
Affirmation  is  defined,  by  the  Logicians ,  an  acft  whereby 
we  attribute  one  idea  to  another  -,  as  fuppofing  it  to  be¬ 
long,  or  agree  thereto. — As  when,  conceiving  perfection 
to  agree  to  the  Deity,  we  fay,  God  is  perfeft. 

This,  on  other  occafions,  is  called  enunciation,  pro¬ 
position,  COMPOSITION,  and  JUDGMENT. 

Affirmation,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  ratifying  or  confirm¬ 
ing  a  former  law,  or  judgment. 
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We  fay,  to  affirm  a  judgment :  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  an 
appeal,  affirmed  the  lord  chancellor’s  decree. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  in  Grammar ,  by  fome  re¬ 
finers  upon  that  art,  for  what  is  ufually  called  a  verb  ; 
becaufe  the  office  of  that  part  of  fpeech  is  to  exprefs 
what  we  affirm  or  attribute  to  any  fubjedb. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folemn  form  of  attefting 
the  truth,  allowed  to  be  ufed  by  the  Quakers,  inftead 
of  an  oath,  which  they  hold  abfolutely  unlawful  to  take. 
See  the  form  of  the  affirmationy  &c.  under  the  article 
Quaker. 

Affirmation  is  of  divers  kinds,  tacit  by  words,  by  a 
nod,  or  gefture,  See. 

In  a  civil  law  fenfe,  affirmation  may  be  divided  into Jim- 
pte ,  which  is  that  from  which  no  obligation  arifes  :  and 
qualified \  which  infers  an  obligation. 

The  requifites  of  this  latter  are,  that  it  be,  i.  deliberate 
and  free  ;  2.  fincere  ;  3.  certain  and  fpecific  ;  4.  clear 
and  perfpicuous. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  Logic.  See  Affirmation. 

There  are  univerfal  affirmative  propofitions ;  and  fuch, 
ufually,  are  the  firft  of  syli.ogisms. 

In  Algebra  we  have  alfo  affirmative  or  pofitive  Quanti¬ 
ties,  which  have  their  appropriated  characters. 

Affirmative  fign ,  or  character.  See  Character. 

Affir- 


A  F  F 


A  F  F 


Affirmative,  in  Grammar.  Authors  diftinguifh  affir- 
mative  particles  ;  fuch  is,  yes. 

The  term  affirmative  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubjiantively . 
Thus  we  fay,  the  affirmative  is  the  more  probable  fide  of 
the  queflion  ;  there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices,  for 

the  ciffir  /native. 

Affirmative  is  particularly  applied,  in  the  Roman  in- 
qjjIsition,  to  fuch  heretics  as  own  the  errors  and  opi¬ 
nions  with  which  they  are  charged  ;  and  maintain  them 
in  their,  examination  with  firmnefs  and  refolution. 

AFFIX,  in  Grammar ,  a  parricle-  added  at  the  clofe  of  a 
word,  either  to  diverfify  its  form,  or  alter  its  fignifica- 
tion.  In  which  fenfe,  affix  is  the  fame  with  ffiffix  ; 
though  affix  is  fometimes,  but  lefs  properly,  applied  more 
generally,  fo  as  to  include  prefix  particle'. 

The  word  is  Latin,  affixus,  compounded  of  ad  and  figo, 
J  fix. 

We  meet  with  affixes  in  the  Saxon,  the  German,  and 
other  northern  languages  ;  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues. 

The  Hebrew  affixes  are  fingle  fyllables,  frequently  fingle 
letters,  fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  brevity  of  that  language. 

The  oriental  languages  are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  ra 
dicals  ;  and  differ  chiefly  from  each  other  as  to  affixes 
,  and  prefixes.  Mem.  Acad,  lnfcript.  tom.  ix.  p 
'334*  , 

AFFLATUS  literally  denotes  a  blaft  of  wind,  breath,  or 
vapour,  ftriking  with  force  againft  another  body.  It 
fometimes  affedfs  the  body  with  a  difeafe,  'which  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  eryffipelas. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ad  and  flare ,  to  blow. 

Naturalifts  fometimes  fpeakof  the  afflatus  of  ferpents. 

Tully  ules  the  word  figuratively ,  tor  a  divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  which  fenfe,  he  alcribes  all  great  and  emi¬ 
nent  accomplifhments  to  a  divine  afflatus. 

AFFLICTION  is  not  itfelf,  in  propriety  of  medical  fpeech, 
a  difeafe,  but  it  produces  many  ;  for  whatever  excites 
envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  produces  difeafes  from  tenfe 
fibres  ;  as  whatever  excites  fear,  grief,  joy,  or  delight, 
begets  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

Many  chronical  difeafes,  particularly  the  pthifla ,  fpring 
from  affliction.  For  a  very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  ef- 
fe£t  oi  affliction,  ice  Full,  de  1  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc. 
an.  1732. 

AFFLUX,  in  EleCiricity,  is  oppofed  to  efflux ;  and  both 
terms  were  ufed  by  the  abbe  Nollet,  and  alfo  by  Dr. 
Watfon,  previous  to  the  difcovery  of  pofitive  and  nega¬ 
tive  ekdrics.  They  apprehended,  that  in  all  elearical 
operations,  there  was  both  an  afflux  of  elearical  matter 
to  the  globe  and  the  conduaor,  and  likewife  an  efflux  of 
the  fame  matter  from  them.  Dr.  Watfon  foon  correaed 
this  miftaken  opinion -,  but  the  abbe  Nollet  was  more  te 
nacioiis ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to 
this  favourite  theory  by  obferving,  that  bodies  not  infu- 
lated,  plunged  in  elearic  atmofpheres,  fhewed  figns  of 
ele£lricity  ;  not  perceiving,  that  the  elearicity  of  fuch 
bodies  was  in  its  nature  and  effeas  different  from,  anc 
direaiy  oppofite  to  that  of  the  elearified  body,  in  the 
atmofphere  of  which  they  were  involved.  See  Elec 
tricity. 

AFFORAGE,  in  the  French  Cuffoms,  a  duty  paid  to  the 
lord  of  a  diflria,  for  permiflion  to  fell  wine,  or  other 
liquors,  within  his  feignory. 

Afforage  is  alfo  ufed  lor  the  rate  or  price  of  provifions 
laid  and  fixed,  by  the  provofl,  or  fheriffs,  of  Paris. 
AFFORCEMENT,  afforciamentum ,  in  fome  ancient  char¬ 
ters,  denotes  a  fortress,  or  work  of  fortification 
and  DEFENCE. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  ajforciare , 

to Jlrengthen ,  confirm. 

AFFORESTING,  aff'oreflatio ,  the  turning  ground  into 

FOREST. 

I11  this  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  deafforefl- 
ing. 

The  Conqueror,  and  his  fucceffors,  continued  affioreffing 
the  lands  of  the  fubjea,  for  many  reigns  ;  till  the  griev¬ 
ance  became  fo  notorious,  that  the  people  of  all  degrees 
and  denominations  were  brought  to  fue  for  relief- 
which  was,  at  length,  obtained,  and  commiffions  were* 
granted  to  furvey  and  perambulate  the  foreft,  and  fepa- 
rate  all  the  new  afforefied  lands,  and  re-convert  them  to 
the  ufes  of  their  proprietors,  under  the  name  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  purlieu  or  pouralie  land. 

AFFRANCHISEMENT.  See  Manumission. 

AFFRAY,  in  Law,  is  derived  from  the  French  word  cf- 
frayer,  to  affright ,  and  it  formerly  meant  no  mote  ;  as 
where  perfons  appeared  with  armour,  or  weapons  not 
ufually  worn,  to  the  terror  of  others.  Stat.  2.  Edw.  III. 
cap.  3.  But  it  now  implies  a  fkirmifh  or  fighting  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more,  and  there  muff  be  a  ftroke  given  or 
offered,  or  a  weapon  drawn,  otherwifs  it  is  not  an  af¬ 
fray.  3  Inft.  158.  It  is  inquirable  in  the  court  leet, 


and  punifbable  by  juflices  of  peace  in  their  fefllons,  by 
fine  and  imprifonment;  and  it  differs  from  assault,  in 
that  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  public;  whereas  affault  is  of  a 
private  nature.  Lamb.  lib.  ii.  A  conftable,  or  private 
perfon,  may  fdze  offenders  while  they  are  affembled  in 
a  tumultuous  manner.  3  Inft.  158.  H.  P.  C.  12c. 
AFFREIGHTMENT,  or  Affretament,  Affreta- 
MF.NTUM,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  freight  of  a  fhip. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French /ry/,  which  ex- 
preffes  the  fame  thing. 

AFFRONTE,  in  Heraldy,  is  underftood  of  animals  borne 
in  an  escutcheon  as  facing,  or  with  their  heads  turned 
towards  each  other.  This  is  otherwife  called  confronted, 
and  Hands  oppofed  to  adoffe. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  the  fame.  It 
is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  frons,  forehead. 
AFFUIAGE,  affuiagiutn,  in  Ancient  Cuffoms ,  a  right  of 
cutting  fuel-wood  in  a  foreft,  or  the  like,  for  maintain- 
ing  family-fire.  Du-Cange. 

The  word  is  derived  from  affioer,  q.  d.  affiocare,  to  make 
a  fire,  of  ad  and  focus. 

AFI USION,  the  aft  of  pouring  fome  fluid  fubftance  on 
another  body. 

Dr.  Grew  gives  feveral  experiments  of  the  Iuftation 
aiifing  from  the  affiuffon  of  divers  menftruums  on  all 
forts  of  bodies. 

Divines  and  church  hiftorians  fpeakof  baptism  by  af- 
fuflon  ;  which  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we 
now  call  fprinkling. 

AFLOAT,  a  fhip  is  faid  to  be  afloat,  when  fhe  is  buoyed 
up  by  the  water  from  the  ground. 

AFOBA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given,  by  the  natives  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  to  a  kind  of  plant,  of  the  genus  of  the  phafeolus ,  or 
k>dney-bean.  I  hey  ufe  it  pounded  and  mixed  with  oil, 
to  cure  the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  foulneffes.  It  is 
more  hairy  than  the  common  kinds,  and  its  leaves  arc 
very  fmall.  Phil.  Tranf.  N«  232. 

AFll  A  ot'i,  in  Natural  Hiflory.  See  Pintado; 

AFRICAN  company.  See  the  article  Company. 
AFLlCANUSy^ipr.  Gerard  mentions  four  fpecies  of  this 
flower.  Miller  enumerates  and  deferibes  thirteen  :  but 
they  are  of  no  repute  in  medicine. 

AFRICTA  denotes  a  kind  of  wafers,  which  the  ancients 
ufed  in  their  facrifices.  Arnob.  lib.  vii. 

AFSLAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgo-mafters  of 
Amfterdam,  to  prefide  over  the  public  fales  made  in  that 
city.  They  mull  always  have  a  clerk  of  the  fecretary’s 
office  with  them,,  to  take  an  account  of  the  fale.  They 
correfpond  to  our  brokers,  or  auctioneers.  ' 

AFT,  behind  or  near  the  ftern  of  a  fhip. 

AFTER-BIRTFI,  among  Midwives,  the  coat,  or  mem 
branes,  wherein  the  foetus  is  inclofed  in  utero. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  it  comes  away  fome  time  after 
th z  foetus-,  by  way  of  a  fecond  birth,  or  delivery. 
Phyficians  ufually  call  it  the  secundine.  It  alfo  includes 
the  placenta  uterina,  popularly  called  the  womb-cake. 

In  brutes  it  is  denominated  the  he  am,  or  cleaning.  See 
Collect.  Acad.  P.  E.  tom.  iii.  p.  464. 

Authors  fpeak  of  a  ftrange  kind  of  after-birih,  of  the 

mole-kind,  frequent  among  the  Dutch  women,  where  it  is 

called  Juyger,  q.  d.  leech,  by  naturalifts  mala  volatilis. 

The  Ikeleton  of  one  of  thefe  is  deferibed  and  reprefented 
by  Thomas  Bartholine.  Ephem.  Germ.  dec.  1.  aim.  2. 
obf.  160,  p.  255. 

The  after-births  oi  ripe  children  are  brought  away  more 
eafily  than  thofe  of  abortions.  See  Medic.  Eff.  Edinb. 
vol.  n.  p.  212. 

A f T e n-math,  among  Hufbanclmen,  the  after-grafs,  or  fe¬ 
cond  mowings  of  grafs;  or  elfe  grafs  or  Hubble  cut 
after  corn. 

After  -noon,  the  latter  half  of  the  artificiaLdav,  or  that 
ipace  between  noon  and  night. 

I  he  ancient  Romans  dedicated  their  afternoons  to  diver- 
lion,  as  their  forenoons  to  bufinefs ;  and  their  ufual  di- 
verfions  were  the  game  called  pita ,  and  other  exercifes 
of  the  body,  efpecially  walking,  or  riding.  Thefq  lafted 
tm  the  eighth  or  ninth  hour,  anftvering  to  our1  three 
o  clock,  which  was  the  time  for  the  bath'.  After  bathing 
they  anointed  and  perfumed  themfelves ;  and,  about  the* 
tenth  hour,  went  to  ccena ,  /upper,  about  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  .  fun-fet :  which  done,  the  day  was  ended  at  the 
public  fpedfacles,  theatrical,  or  amphitheatrical  fpoits- 
with  mufic,  finging,  and  the  like.  * 

AFTEr,-/ai7;  ufually  comprehend  a}]  thofe  which  are  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  mizen-maft,  and  on  the  ftays,  between  the 
mizen  and  main-mafts. 

AmK-pains,  are  pains  felt  in  the  loins,  the  groin,  &c. 
after  the  birth  is  brought  away. 

They  feem  to  arife  from  a  diftention  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  uterus  in  time  of  delivery,  and  are  feldom  dan¬ 
gerous,  unlefs  aggravated  by  a  detention  of  the  lochia.— 

To  prevent  them,  oil  of  fweet-almonds,  fpermaceti  fv- 
rup  of  capillus  Veneris,  See.  are  ufually  preferibed.  *  * 
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After  -[warms.  In  fpeaking  of  bees,  are  fecondary  or  pof- 
terior  fwarms,  frequently  found  to  quit  the  hives  within 
a  fortnight  after  the  fird. 

Butler  tells  us,  that  the  after-fwarms  differ  from  the  prime, 
in  that  the  latter  are  dire£ted  by  the  vulgar,  or  crowd  of 
bees,  whofe  only  rule  is  the  fullnefs  of  the  hive  •,  whereas 
the  former  are  appointed  by  the  ruling  bees,  and  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  noife  or  call,  which  thefe  make  for  the  fpace 
of  two  or  three  days,  as  it  were  to  give  warning  to  the 
common  herd  to  prepare  for  a  march.  Within  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  prime  fwarm  is  gone,  if  the  princefs 
next  in  order  find  a  competent  number  fledged  and  ready, 
(he  begins  to  tune  her  treble  voice,  in  a  mournful  and 
begging  note,  as  if  (he  prayed  the  queen-mother  to  let 
them  go ;  to  which  voice,  if  fhe  vouchfafe  a  reply,  by 
tuning  her  bafe  to  the  other’s  treble,  it  marks  her  con- 
fent :  in  confequence  of  which,  within  a  day  or  two  af¬ 
ter,  if  the  weather  allow,  the  new  fwarm  appears.  If 
the  prime  fwarm  be  broken,  the  after  will  both  call  and 
fwarm  the  fooner,  perhaps  the  next  day ;  in  which  a 
third,  fomctimes  a  fourth,  fucceeds  in  the  fame  feafon  •, 
but  all  ufually  within  a  fortnight  after  the  prime  fwarm. 
See  Swarm. 

AFTO,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Guinea 
to  a  plant  of  the  eryfimum  kind,  which  they  grind  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  take  as  fnulf,  to  cure  the  head-ach.  Petiver  has 
Called  this  plant  the  woody  and  woolly  eryfimum ,  or  hedge- 
muftard,  of  the  coads  of  Guinea.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

AGA,  in  the  language  of  the  Moguls,  &c.  fignifies  a  great 
man,  lord,  or  commander. 

In  this  lad  fenfe,  the  term  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Turks : 
thus,  the  aga  of  the  janizaries  is  their  colonel ;  and  is  the 
only  perfon  who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the  grand 
feignor,  without  his  arms  acrofs  his  bread,  in  the  podure 
of  a  Have.  The  capi  aga  is  the  captain  of  the  gate  of  the 
feraglio. 

The  title  aga  is  alfo  given,  by  way  of  courtefy,  to  feve- 
ral  perfons  of  didintdion,  though  not  in  any  office,  or 
command,  to  entitle  them  to  it ;  as  to  the  eunuchs  of  the 
feraglio. 

The  chief  officers  under  the  khan  of  Tartary  are  called 
by  this  name.  And  among  the  Algerines,  we  read  of 
agas  chofen  from  among  the  boluk  bajhis  (the  firft  rank  of 
military  officers),  and  fent  to  govern  in  chief  the  towns 
and  garrifons  of  that  date. 

On  fome  occafions,  in  lieu  of  aga ,  they  fay,  agafi. ,  or 
agajfi .  Thus  the  aga,  or  governor  of  the  pages,  is  called 
capi  agaffi ;  and  the  aga  or  general  of  the  horfe,  fpahilar 
ag'ajfi. 

Aga  Cretenfium ,  fignifies  the  Spanifh  milk-thifile. 

AGAI,  fee  Agio. 

AGALACTIA,  in  Phyftc ,  fignifies  a  deficiency  of  milk  in 
a  mother,  who  is  therefore  called  by  Hippocrates  ctfct- 

Xa*T0f. 

AGALLOCHUM,  a  medicinal  wood  imported  from  the 
Ead  Indies,  ufually  in  fmall  bits,  of  a  very  fragrant  fcent. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  verb  «. Jet I  boaf ,  in 
allufion  to  the  excellency  of  its  odour. 

Agallochum  is  otherwife  called  lignum  aloes  and  xyloaloe, 
q.  d.  aloe-wood,  not  that  it  is  produced  from  the  common 
aloe-plant,  which  yields  the  infpiflated  juice  of  that 
name.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  a  very  different 
kind,  growing  in  the  Ead  Indies,  particularly  Sumatra 
and  Cochinchina.  Some  call  it  likewife  lignum  para- 
difu  It  yields  a  concrete  oil.  See  its  chemical  hidory 
in  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  420. 

It  is  of  a  blueifh  purple  colour,  marked  with  veins  and 
fpots,  very  heavy  and  bitter  ;  when  burnt  it  yields  drops 
of  an  adringent  liquor,  and  a  fweet  aromatic  fume.  It 
is  hot  and  drying,  and  edeemed  a  great  drengthener  of 
the  nerves  in  general,  but  particularly  of  the  head  and 
domach. 

The  various  names  and  accounts  given  of  the  agallochum 
are  fo  very  different,  as  well  as  the  fpecimens  of  it  com¬ 
mon  in  our  {hops,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  be  properly 
known  amongd  us. 

-  AG  AL MATA,  in  Antiquity ,  originally  denoted  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  temples  and  llatues  ;  but  came  afterwards  to  be 
popularly  ufed  for  the  datues  and  temples  themfelves. 

AGAFES,  or  Agaph,  in  Church  Hfory,  a  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  fedival,  celebrated,  in  the  ancient  church,  to  keep 
up  a  harmony  and  concord  among  its  members. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  afairti,  love. 

I11  the  primitive  days  the  agapes  were  held  without  fcan- 
dal,  or  offence;  but,  in  after  times,  the  heathens  began 
to  tax  them  with  impurity. — This  gave  occafion  to  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  agapa. 

The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony  ufed  to 
end,  was  no  longer  given  between  different  fexes  ;  and 
it  was  exprefly  forbidden  to  have  any  beds,  or  couches, 
for  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  would  be  difpofed  to 
eat  more  at  their  eafe.  Notwithflanding  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  the  abufes  committed  in  them  became  fo  notorious, 
Vol.  I.  Na  $. 
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that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches  at  lead)  was  fo- 
lemnly  condemned,  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the 
year  397. 

Some  authors  imagine  the  agapev  to  have  been,  not  a 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour,  but  a  cudom  borrowed 
from  the  heathens  :  Ados  vero  Hie,  ut  referunt,  fays  Sedu- 
lius,  on  the  Xlth  chapter  of  the  epidle  to  the  Corinth,  de 
Gentili  adhuc [upcr/litione  veniebat.  AndFaudus,  theMani- 
chee,  is  reprefented,  by  St  Augudine,  as  reproaching  the 
Chridians  with  converting  the  heathenfacrifices \utoagapa. 

Agape  fignifies  alfo  an  afternoon,  or  evening’s  meal. 

AGAPE  1  JE,  in  Ecdejiajhcal  Hfory,  a  name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient  church, 
affociated  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on,  ecclefiadics, 
out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  primitive  days  there  were  women  indituted  dea¬ 
conesses  ;  who,  devoting  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  took  up  their  abode  with  the  miniflers,  and 
affided  them  in  their  fun&ions. 

In  the  fervour  of  the  primitive  piety,  there  Was  nothing 
fcandalous  in  thefe  focieties  ;  but  they  afterwards  dege¬ 
nerated  into  libertinifm  :  infomuch,  that  St.  jerom  afles, 
with  indignation,  unde  agapetarum  peftis  in  ecclefias  in- 
troiit?  This  gave  occafion  to  councils  to  fupprefs  them. 

— St.  Athanafius  mentions  a  pried,  named  Leontius, 
who,  to  remove  all  occafions  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mu¬ 
tilate  himfelf,  to  preferve  his  beloved  companion. 

AGAPIS  lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  an¬ 
cient  writers,  to  a  done  of  a  dulky  yellow,  or  the  co¬ 
lour  of  a  lion’s  fkin  ;  it  was  held  in  great  edeem  in  many 
nations,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  virtues,  as  an  ano¬ 
dyne  and  vulnerary. 

AGARENI,  or  Agarenians.  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  followers  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Agar,  or  Hagar,  handmaid  of 
Abraham,  and  mother  of  Iflimael  ;  and  properly  denotes 
the  Arabs,  called  alfo  Ifhmaelites,  and  more  lately  Sara¬ 
cens. 

AGARIC,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  kind  of  fungous  excrefcence, 
growing  on  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  feveral  trees  ; 
but,  chiefly,  on  the  larch-tree,  and  upon  fome  kinds  of 
oak,  when  old  and  decayed.  Three  fourths  of  it  confid 
of  a  refinous  fubdance,  and  the  remainder  is  a  flimy  mu-  \ 
cilaginous  earthy  matter,  fo  tenacious,  as  fcarcely,  by  any 
method,  to  be  diffolved  by  water.  It  comes  forth  on  the 
tree  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  and  continues  to  in- 
creafe  till  autumn.  The  bed  is  eafily  cut  with  a  knife, 
friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  or  gritty,  or 
coloured  veins.  It  has  no  pedicle,  and  is  internally  of  a 
fimple  uniform  dru&ure  throughout  its  whole  fubdance. 
Agaric  is  an  ingredient  in  the  tberiaca  Andromachi,  where 
it  is  admitted  in  quality  of  a  cordial  ;  though  its  cardiac 
virtue  is  excepted  to  as  much  as  its  purgative. 

Agaric  was  a  purge  in  much  edeem  among  the  ancients, 
but  has  defervedly  fallen  into  difrepute  of  later  years,  as 
it  occafions  unfupportable  naufeas. 

Tournefort  enumerates  eighteen  fpecies  of  agaric.  Tour- 
nef.  Ind.  562.  But  it  is  more  generally  divided  into,  three 
kinds;  the  male,  th z  female,  and  that  cAX.Z&  falfe,  or fpu- 
rious  agaric. 

The  male  agaric ,  otherwife  called  the  common  or  heavy 
agaric ,  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  pretty  folid.  It  is 
commonly  ufed  in  dying  black,  and  is  reckoned  among 
the  not-colouring  drugs,  which  the  dyers  of  the  bed 
woollen  cloth  and  ferges  are  obliged  to  ufe  in  France. 

It  is  called  a  not-colouring  drug,  becaufe  it  can  produce  no 
colour  of  itfelf,  without  being  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 
The  female  agaric  is  the  mod  edeemed,  becaufe  it  is 
much  ufed  in  medicine.  To  be  good  it  ought  to-  be 
white,  large,  light,  and  brittle,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  pul- 
verifed  ;  of  a  lively  and  penetrating  fcent,  and  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  tade.  This  was  thought  efficacious  as  a  dyptic  to 
redrain  not  only  venal,  but  arterial  haemorrhages,  with¬ 
out  the  ufe  of  ligatures.  Its  reputation,  however,  did 
not  long  fubfid  ;  and  after  repeated  trial,  the  furgeons  of 
London  were  obliged  to  difcontinue  it  as  inefficacious 
and  unfafe.  See  Neale  on  the  ufe  of  Agaric. 

The  falfe ,  or  bajlard  agaric,  or  oak  agaric ,  is  that  which 
grows  on  thofe  trees.  It  is  commonly  reddifh,  and  very 
heavy,  and  is  very  little  edeemed,  which  probably  occa- 
fioned  its  being  called  the  falfe  agaric.  The  druggids 
look  only  upon  that  which  grows  upon  the  larch-tree  to 
be  the  right  fort. 

Agaric  is  brought  from  different  places  ;  the  bed  comes 
from  the  Levant;  that  which  comes  from  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny  being  lefs  edeemed.  Holland  alfo  fupph'es 
fome,  but  that  is  rekoned  the  word ;  becaule  it  is 
grated,  and  whitened  at  top  with  chalk.  By  a  chemhal 
folution  it  pafles  almod  wholly  into  oil  ;  it  yields  no  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  but  abounds  with  a  fort  of  flaky  earth,  and 
acid  phlegm  ;  as  to  texture,  it  feems  much  to  refemble 
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Agaric,  brute ,  is  juft  as  it  was  taken  from  the  tree,  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation  than  what  it  has  received  from 
nature. 

Agaric,  cleanfed,  is  that,  which  being  cleared  and  puri¬ 
fied  from  all  its  filth  and  imperfections,  is  fit  lor  imme¬ 
diate  ufe. 

Agaric  in  trochifks,  is  commonly  the  female  fort,  finely 
pulverifed,  incorporated"  with  fome  liquid,  and  made  into 
a  mafs,  of  which  cakes  of  different  lizes  and  figures  are 
formed,  which  are  dried  in  the  air  and  lhade,  without 
coming  near  the  fire. 

Agaric— There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  agaric,  which  is 
called  mineral  agaric.  This  is  a  kind  of  ftone,  which  is 
found  in  the  clifi's  of  rocks,  in  different  paits  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  very  white  and  light,  whence  it  is  called 
milk  of  the  moon.  It  is  alfo  named  marrow  of  ftone,  or 
lithomagra’,  and  others  called  it  Jlenornagr  a.  Some  tell  us 
that  the  calcination  of  this  ftone  is  performed  by  the  va¬ 
pours  of  the  metals  within  the  rocks  where  it  is  found. 
This  agaric  is  fcarcely  ufed  at  all,  except  in  medicine. 
See  Lac  lunee. 

It  is  ufed  internally  againft  haemorrhages,  the  ftrangury, 
gravel,  and  efpecially  dyfenteries ;  externally,  to  dry  and 
heal  old  ulcers,  flop  defiuxions  of  the  eyes,  & c.  See  the 
chemical  hiftory  of  the  agaric  of  the  larch  tree,  &c.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Works,  p.  349. 

AGARICUS,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Botany,  called 
amanita  by  Dillenius,  the  term  ufed  to  exprefs  that  genus 
of  fungules  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  fungi,  which 
have  no  pedicle,  but  grow  to  trees,  &c.  by  one  fide,  and 
are  therefore  called  horizontal  fungufes,  and  are  lamel- 
Jated  underneath  :  by  this  laft  character  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  boleti  of  Linnaeus,  which  are  thofe  ho¬ 
rizontal  fungufes  which  are  porous  underneath. 
AGASYLL1S,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  to  gum  ammoniac ; 
and  by  Diofcorides  to  the  tree  which  produced  that  gum. 
By  their  deferiptions  of  this  medicine,  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  fame  which  we  know  by  this  name. 
AGAT,  in  Natural  Hifory ,  a  precious  ftone,  partly  tranf- 
parent,  and  partly  opake ;  ufually  diverfified  with  va¬ 
riety  of  colours,  veins,  fpots,  See.  and  fometimes  exhi¬ 
biting  figures,  or  appearances  of  natural  objects. 

The 'word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  achat  ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  anc^  achates  ;  a  denomination  taken 

from  that  of  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of.  which  it 
was  firft  found. 

Agats  are  compofed  of  cryftal,  debafed  by  a  large  quantity 
of  earth,  and  not  formed,  either  by  repeated  incruftations 
round  a  central  nucleus ,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid  evenly 
on  one  another,  but  are  merely  the  effeCt  of  one  fimple 
concretion,  and  variegated  only  by  the  difpofition  which 
the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gave  to  their  differently 
coloured  veins,  or  matters. 

Thefe  are  a  very  numerous  genus  of  foftils,  and  fubjeCt 
to  great  variegations  in  their  colours.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  arranged  in  fome  order,  according  to  the  different 
colours  of  their  ground. 

Of  thofe  of  a  white  ground ,  there  are  three  fpecies  :  1. 
The  dendR  achates,  or  Mocoa-Jlone.  2.  The  dul 
milky-looking  agat.  3.  The  lead-coloured  agats,  called 
the  fhassac hates,  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agats  with  a  reddijh  ground ,  there  aie  four  fpe¬ 
cies:  1.  An  impure  one  of  a  fleffi  coloured  white.  2. 
The  fecond  or  the  red-grounded  agat,  is  that  fpecies  of  a 
pure  bicod-colour,  called  h^m achates,  or  the  bloody 
agat,  by  the  ancients-  3.  The  third  is  the  clouded  and 
fpottted  agat,  of  a  pale  flefh-colour,  called  the  cornelian 
agat,  or  sardaciiates,  by  the  ancients.  4.  And  the 
fourth,  the  red  lead  coloured  one,  variegated  with  yel¬ 
low,  called  the  coral  agat,  os  coRALLO-achates,  by  the 
ancients. 

Of  the  agats  with  a  yellowifh  ground,  there  are  only  two 
known  fpecies :  1.  I  he  one  of  the  colour  of  yellow  wax, 
called  cerachates  by  the  ancients.  2.  The  other  a  very 
elegant  ftone,  ot  a  yellow  ground,  variegaied  with  white, 
black,  and  green;  called  the  leonina,  and  leontese- 
res,  by  the  ancients. 

Laftly,  of  the  agats,  with  a  greenijh  ground,  there  is  only 
one  known  fpecies,  which  was  the  ]  asp actiates  of  the 
ancients. 

.Some  have  attributed  great  medicinal  and  ’  imaginary 
virtues  to  the  agat. 

Oriental  agats  are  faid  to  be  ail  brought  fiom  the  river 
Gambay. 

A  mine  of  agats  was  lately  difeovered  in  Tranfylvania,  of 
clivers  colours,  fomeof  alargefize,  weighingfeveral  pounds. 
A'ats  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  other  names  than  thofe 
before  mentioned.  Thus  we  find 
Agat,  vermilion,  that  of  a  deep  vermilion-colour. 

Agat,  white  ringed,  achates  perileucos,  diftinguilhed  by 
black  and  white  circles.  Plott  mentions  this  under  the 
denomination  of  crow-Jlont.  - 


Agat,  white,  leucachates, that  altogether  white,  or  at 
leaf!;  diverfified  with  white  ftrokes,  being  frequently 
femi-tranfparent,  and  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

Agat,  vitreous,  or  tranfparcnt,  of  a  thin  ftone-fclue  colour. 
Agat,  leepardine ,  achates  pardai.ios,  that  fpotted  like  the 
Ikin  of  a  leopard.  This  is  otherwife  called  pandalion , 
pantackatcs . 

Agat ,  fappbirine,  that  of  a  flcy-blue  colour,  tranfparent ; 
fometimes  found  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  called  alfo  Jap- 
pbiro-aebates. 

Agat,  luminated,  diftinguilhed  by  divers  colours,  as  white, 
black,  yellow,  brown,  placed  over  each  other,  at  equal 
diftances. 

Agats  are  alfo  divided,  with  regard  to  the  objeCts  repre- 
fented  on  them,  into 

Agat,  arbor efeent ,  d  endr  achates,  and  dendritis. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  what  fome  authors  call 
the  aihates,  with  rofemary  in  the  middle  ;  and  others, 
achates,  with  little  branches  of  black  leaves. 

Agat,  homed,  cerachates,  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  that 
which,  by  lines  and  fpots,  reprefents  the  figure  of  a  horn. 
Agat,  aphrodftan ,  achates  aphrodisius,  is  a  term  given 
by  Yelichius  to  an  agat  in  his  cuftody,  of  a  flelh-colour, 
on  one  fide  of  which  appears  a  half-moon,  in  great  per¬ 
fection,  reprefented  by  a  milky  fimicircle;  on  the  other 
fide,  the  phafes  of  Vefper,  or  the  evening  liar;  whence 
the  denomination  aphrodiftus. 

Agat,  corfbid,  reprefenting  human  hair. 

Agat,  arithmetical,  reprefenting  the  numbers  4191,  iqi. 
Settala,  Muf.  8  1 . 

Agat,  agronomical,  reprefenting  the  hemifphere,  with  its 
feveral  orbs,  and  the  earth  in  the  middle.  To  which  head 
may  be  alfo  referred  an  agat  mentioned  by  Borrichius, 
reprefenting  the  five  orbs  in  great  perfection.  Act.  Hafn. 
1677. 

Agat,  elementary ,  confifling  of  four  colours;  blue,  fup- 
pofed  to  exprefs  water;  white,  the  air;  red,  the  fire ; 
and  brown,  the  earth. 

Agats,  antlv  opomorphous,  thofe  wherein  the  figures  of 
men  or  women  are  exprefled.  Such  is  that  mentioned 
by  Kircher,  reprefenting  a  heroine  armed  :  with  many 
others  of  the  anthropomorphous  kind. 

To  the  clafs  of  anthropomorphous  agats ,  may  alfo  be  re¬ 
ferred  an  agat  in  the  library  of  I'rancfort,  reprefenting 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  part  of  the  veins  of  man.  But 
the  moft  celebrated  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  re¬ 
prefenting  the  nineMufes  with  their  attributes,  and  Apollo 
in  the  middie  playing  upon  the  harp.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii. 
cap.  3.  Plardouin,  Not. 

Ag  ats,  leucophthalmous,  thofe  reprefenting  the  figures  of 
eyes.  Such  is  that  mentioned  by  Velfchius,  which  he  calls 
ommatia,  or  omphophthalmus ;  or  thofe  by  Cardan  and 
others,  reprefenting  the  eyes  of  birds,  fifties,  wolves,  called 
lycophthalmi ;  of  goats,  eegophthalmi  ;  of  oxen,  boophtbalmi. 
Among  the  more  curious,  we  meet  with  Tiberian  agat, 
aihates  Tiberianus ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  famous 
agat  in  the  treafury  of  the  French  king’s  chapel,  repre¬ 
fenting  the  apoiheojis  of  Auguftus,  and  the  feries  and  por¬ 
traits  of  the  family  of  Tiberius  and  Julia,  with  divers 
foreign  nations  fubdued  in  war ;  concerning  which, 
many  different  explications  and  conjectures  have  been 
advanced  by  the  learned. 

Agat,  Jftac,  achates  lftacus  annularis,  is  a  curious  antique 
agate  at  Rome,  fo  called,  as  reprefenting  the  head  of  Ifis, 
and  being  fet  in  a  ring. 

Agats  are  alfo  divided  with  regard  to  the  affinities  they 
bear  to  other  ftones  :  hence  the  jafpachates,fardochates; See. 
We  find  alfo  cnychates,  between  an  onyx  and  an  agat, 
compofed  not  of  zones,  or  balls,  but  of  plates  perfpicuous 
and  afh-coloured.  Grew.  Muf  Reg.  Soc.  p.  iii.  p.  289. 
Agat,  oriental fardonyx,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears  a  body  of  water, 
which,  upon  fliaking,  is  perceived  to  move.  This  fpecies 
is  otherwife  called  toccus ,  ovum  foils ,  coccus  paraquanorum, 
venter  cryflallinus ,  ettiles  gemmata,  See.  and  may  be  referred 
to  the  .etites  kind. 

To  this  kind  may  alfo  be  referred  the  agat  of  Chili,  which 
has  cry  Hals  feen  in  it  ;  and  another  called  beryloachates , 
containing  pieces  of  beryls. 

The  antachates  is  that  which  in  burning  yields  a 
fmell  of  myrrh.  This,  though  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  agats,  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the  head  of  am¬ 
bers,  or  bitumens.  Others  write  it  anaebates-,  others, 

Jladlacbates. 

Authors  alfo  fpeak  of  Roman  agats,  Egyptian  agats. 

The  ancients  mention  a  red  agat ,  fpotted  with  points  cf 
gold,  found  in  Candia. 

Agat  has  always  been  efteemed  for  feals  ;  as  being  a 
ftone  that  no  wax  will  flick  to. 

The  gold  wire  drawers  burnifb  their  gold  with  an  agat ; 
w.ience  the  inftrument  made  ufe  of  on  that  occalion,  is 
alfo  called  an  agat. 
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Mr.  Boyle  takes  agats  to  have  been  formed  of  feparate 
beds,  or  ftrata  of  fine  clay  or  earth,  brought  by  a  petri¬ 
fying  liquor  to  coagulate  into  a  itone.  The  fame  author 
obferves,  that  the  fire  will  purge  away  the  colours  of  agat. 
He  alfo  mentions  an  agat  with  a  moveable  fpot  or  cloud 
in  it. 

See  farther  concerning  the  hiftory  of  agats,  Nicolf.  Lapid. 
cap.  2 6.  p.  133.  Grew,  Muf.  p.  287.  The  figures  of 
agats,  Mercat.  tVleiloth.  p.  375.  Their  ftrutfture,  Wood¬ 
ward,  Nat.  Hift.  Engl.  FofiT.  tom.  ii.  p.  16.  Experiments 
on  them  in  the  burnlng-glafs,  Giorn.  de  Letter,  d’ltal. 
tom.  viii.  The  commerce  and  manufacture  of  agats, 
Hought.  Col!,  tom.  ii.  The  counterfeiting  of  agats  in 
glafs,  Neri,  Art  of  Glafs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37. 

Agats  may  be  flained  artificially,  by  a  folution  of  filver  in 
fpirits  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the  ftone,  for 
fome  hours,  to  the  fun.  This  operation  fucceeds  bed  in 
whitifit  agats.  See  on  this  fubjecd  of  ftaining  agats ,  Dr. 
Lewis’s  Com.  P.  Tech.  p.  438,  &  feq. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  art  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  imitate  the  finenefs  and  beauty  of  the  vegetable 
reprefentations,  formed  by  nature,  in  lome  agats ;  fuch 
as  are  commonly  called  dendrites.  And  though  art 
fhould  attain  to  fuch  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature  in  this 
cafe,  as  to  deceive  the  eye,  yet  might  the  difference  be 
otherwife  difcovered. 

For  if  an  agat  be  coloured  by  art,  it  will  lofe  a  great  part 
of  its  colour,  by  heating  it;  and  this  colour  may  again 
be  reftored,  by  adding  the  lolution  of  filver  in  fpirit  of 
nitre.  Again,  by  putting  a  little  aqua  fortis,  or  fpirit 
of  nitre,  on  the  fufpe£led  agat,  without  expofing  it  to 
the  fun,  the  artificial  colours  will  difappear  in  a  night’s 
time;  and  this  colour  may  again  be  reftored,  by  expof¬ 
ing  the  ftone  to  the  fun  for  fome  days.  Vide  Du  Fay, 
in  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1728. 

ButMonf.de  la  Condamine  has  fince  obferved,  that  even 
natural  agats,  which,  by  the  finenefs  of  the  lines  repre- 
fented  upon  them,  were  beyond  all  fufpicion  of  art,  yet 
fuffered  a  great  change  in  their  colours,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  aqua  fortis.  Vide  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  1733.  p. 
35,  36.  Edit.  Amft. 

Agats,  and  other  ftones,  may  be  ftained  black,  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  them  a  folution  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  red-hot  in  a  crucible.  To  imitate  Mocha  ftones, 
moiften  the  fmooth  furface  of  the  agat  with  a  folution  01 
copper,  and  on  the  middle  of  it  fet  an  iron  nail  upright 
on  its  head  ;  this  abforbs  the  acid  from  the  copper,  and 
the  copper  makes  ramifications,  which,  after  the  ftone  is 
carefully  wafhed,  may  be  rendered  of  a  black  colour,  by 
a  red  heat.  Thefe  vegetations  are  not  fixed  in  the  ftone, 
which  ought  therefore  to  be  covered  with  a  plate  of  cry- 
ftal  glafs. 

Beccaria  obferves,  that  the  eleflric  fparks  will  not  be 
condufted  by  the  furface  of  polilhed  agat ;  and  Mr.  Bofe 
has  (hewn  that  the  agat  was  very  early  known  to  poffefs 
eleftrical  powers. 

Agat,  among  Antiquaries,  denotes  a  ftone  of  this  kind, 
engraven  by  art. 

In  which  fenfe,  agats  make  a  fpecies  of  antique  gems ;  in 
the  workmanfhip  whereof,  we  find  eminent  proofs  of 
the  greateft  {kill  and  dexterity  of  the  ancient  fculptors. 
Several  agats  of  exquifite  beauty  are  preferved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  fa£ts,  or  hiftories,  repre- 
fented  in  antique  agats,  with  how  much  addrefs  foever 
conducted,  are  become,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  many 
of  them  obfeure  and  dubious,  and  their  explication 
difficult  enough;  whence  divers  miftakes  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  numerous  conjectures  and  difputes  raifed. 
Hift.  Acad.  R.  Infer,  tom.  i. 

AGATHA.  See  Achates. 

AGATHODyEMON,  a  beneficent  genius,  or  daemon. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  afaSoj,  good ,  and  ^m/auv, 
daemon. 

Among  ancient  writers,  agkthodamon  is  a  denomination 
given  to  a  kind  of  ferpents,  bred  up  and  revered  by  the 
Egyptians,  from  an  opinion  of  fome  fandtity  refiding  in 
them. 

They  are  alfo  called  dragons,  dracor.es,  or  dracunculi , 
and  fabuloufly  deferibed  as  having  wings.— They  appear 
to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  called  siren es. 
Lamprid.  in  Heliog.  cap.xxviii.  Cafaub.  Not.  in  Suet. 
ed.2.  Bochart.  Hiero,  p.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 

AGATY,  the  name  of  a  Makjbar  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  in 
tafte  and  lhape  like  the  kidney-bean.  Ray’s  Hift. 

AGAVE,  a  genus  of  the  hexamina  monogynia  clafs,  a  name 
given  to  the  common  American  aloe.  The  characters 
are:  the  flower  has  no  empadement,  is  funnel-fliaped, 
and  of  one  leaf,  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  fix  equal 
fegments ;  the  oblong  germen  is  fituated  below  the 
flower,  upon  which  refts  the  {lender  ftvle,  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  confiderable  length  beyond  the  petals,  and 
is  crowned  by  a  three-cornered  ftigma  ;  this  is  attended 
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by  fix  eredt  ftamina,  of  the  fame  length,  crowned  by  nar¬ 
row  fummits;  after  the  flower  is  paft,  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  three-cornered  feed-veflel,  having  three 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  flat  feeds.  Miller  reckons 
eight  and  Linnaeus  four  fpecies  of  this  plant.  The  com¬ 
mon  great  American  aloe  generally  riles  upwards  of 
twenty  feet,  and  branches  on  every  fide  in  the  ftiape  of  a 
pyramid.  When  this  plant  flowers  it  makes  a  beautiful 
appearance  ;  and  if  it  is  proteHed  from  the  cold  in  au¬ 
tumn,  a  fucceffion  of  new  flowers  will  be  produced  for 
near  three  months,  in  favourable  feafons.  It  has  been  a 
common  error,  that  this  plant  doth  not  flower  till  it  is 
a  hundred  years  old  ;  the  truth  is,  that  its  flowering  de¬ 
pends  on  the  growth  of  the  plant;  fo  that  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries  it  will  flower  in  a  few  years;  but  in  colder  climates 
the  growth  is  flower,  and  the  flowering  lefs  frequent.  * 

AGAUPE,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
common  white  water  lily. 

AGE,  properly  denotes  the  natural  duration  of  the  life  of 
man. 

The  ordinary  age  of  mankind  has  been  occafionally  varied, 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  afford  a  fine  inftance  of  the  wifdom 
of  Providence.  Dr.  Woodward  holds,  that  the  ages  to 
which  men  arrive,  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their 
ladleals. 

Age  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Chronology,  for  a  century  ;  or  a  fvf- 
tem,  or  a  period  of  a  hundred  years. 

In  which  ferife,  age  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  fe- 
cuhim ,  and  differs  from  generation. 

Age  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  certain  ftate  or  portion  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  life  of  man  ;  which  is  divided  into  four  different 
ages  ;  viz.  infamy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Infancy,  or  childhood,  pueritia,  extends  as  far  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  year. 

Youth,  adolefcence,  or  the  age  of  puberty,  commences  at 
fourteen,  and  ends  at  about  twenty-five. 

Manhood,  or  the  virile  age,  terminates  at  fifty'. 

Old  age,  [enedtus,  fucceeds,  which  is  the  hft :  though 
fome  divide  this  into  two  ;  calling  it  decrepit  age  after 
feventy-five.  See  Longevity. 

Age,  in  Horfetnanflsip,  makes  a  confiderable  point  of  know¬ 
ledge;  the  horfe  being  an  animal  that  remarkably  fhews 
the  progrefs  of  his  years,  by  correfpondent  alterations  in 
his  body. 

We  have  chara&eriftics  from  his  teeth,  hoofs,  coat,  tail, 
and  eyes. 

The  firft  year  he  has  his  foal’s  teeth,  which  are  only 
grinders  and  gatherers :  the  fccond,  the  four  foremolt 
change,  and  appear  browner  and  bigger  than  the  reft: 
the  third,  he  changes  his  teeth  next  to  thefe  ;  leaving  no 
apparent. foal’s  teeth,  but  two  on  each  fide  above, ^and 
two  below:  the  fourth  year,  the  teeth  next  to  thefe  are 
changed,  and  no  foal’s  teeth  are  left,  but  one  on  each 
fide  above,  and  below  :  at  five  years,  his  foremolt  teeth 
are  all  changed,  and  the  tufhes  on  each  fide  are  com¬ 
plete  :  thofe  which  come  in  the  places  of  the  laft  foal’s 
teeth,  being  hollow,  and  having  a  little  black  fpeck  in 
the  midft;  which  is  called  the  ma>k  in  a  horfe’ s  mouth : 
this  continues  till  eight  years  of  age.  —  At  fix  years,  he 
puts  out  new  tufhes  ;  near  which  appears  a  little  circle 
of  young  fle{h,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tuffi  ;  the  tufhes, 
withal,  being  white,  fmall,  fhort,  and  fharp. — At  feven 
years,  their  teeth  are  all  at  their  growth,  and  the  mark 
in  the  mouth  appears  very  plain. — At  eight  all  his  teeth 
are  full,  fmooth,  and  plain,  and  the  mark  fcarce  dif- 
cerni'ble  ;  the  tufhes  looking  yellowiffi. — At  nine,  the 
foremolt  teeth  {hew  longer,  yellower,  and  fouler,  than 
before  ;  and  the  tufhes  become  bluntifh. — At  ten,  no 
holes  are  felt  on  the  infide  of  the  upper  tufhes;  which 
till  then  are  very  fenfible:  add,  that  the  temples  begin  to 
be  crooked  and  hollow. — At  eleven  years  his  teeth  are 
very  long,  yellow,  black,  and  foul ;  but  he  will  cut 
even,  and  his  teeth  ftand  diredtly  oppofite  to  one  an¬ 
other —  At  twelve,  the  upper  teeth  hang  over  the  nether.  — 
At  thirteen,  the  tufhes  are  worn  clofe  to  his  chops,  if 
he  has  been  much  ridden  ;  otherwife  they  will  be  black, 
foul,  and  long. 

2.  As  to  the  hoof  — If  it  be  fmooth,  moift,  hollow,  and 
well  founding,  it  is  a  fign  of  youth  :  on  the  contrary,  if 
rugged,  and  as  it  were  feamed,  one  feam  over  another, 
and  withal  dry,  foul,  and  rufty,  it  is  a  mark  of  old  age. 

3.  For  the  tail. — Taking  him  by  the  ftern  thereof,  clofe 
at  the  fetting  on  to  the  buttock,  and  griping  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb;  if  a  joint  be  felt  to  ftick  out  more 
than  the  reft,  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  the  horfe  is  under  ten: 
but  if  the  joints  be  all  plain,  he  may  be  fifteen. 

4.  The  eyes  being  round,  full,  and  flaring,  the  pits  that 
are  over  them  filled,  fmooth,  and  even  with  his  temples, 
and  no  wrinkles  to  be  feen,  either  under  or  above,  are 
marks  of  youth. 

5.  The  {kin  being  plucked  up  in  any  part  betwixt  the  fin¬ 
ger  and  thumb,  and  let  go  again;  if  it  return  fuddenly  to 
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it3  place,  and  remain  without  wrinkles,  he  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  young. 

6.  A  dark-coloured  horfe,  growing  grifly  above  the  eye¬ 
brows,  or  under  the  main;  or  a  whitifh  horfe,  growing 
meanelled,  either  with  white  or  black,  all  over;  may 
be  infallibly  concluded  extremely  aged. 

Laftly,  a  horfe  being  young,  the  bars  of  his  mouth  are 
foft  and  {hallow  ;  otherwife  they  are  deep,  and  feel  hard 
and  rough. 

Age,  in  hunting,  is  an  article  of  confequence. — Deer, 
and  other  beafts  of  game,  have  different  denominations, 
according  to  their  age. 

The  age  of  a  hart,  &c.  is  chiefly  judged  of  by  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  head. 

The  firfl  head,  called,  in  fallow  deer,  troches,  and,  in 
red  deer,  pricks ,  does  not  come  till  the  fecond  year  of 
their  age:  the  next  year,  they  bear  four  or  fix  fmall 
branches;  the  fourth  year,  eight  or  ten  ;  the  fifth,  ten 
or  twelve;  the  fixth,  fourteen  or  fixteen;  the  feventh 
year  they  bear  their  heads  beamed,  branched,  and  fumed, 
as  much  as  ever  they  will  be.  The  huntfmen  have  fe- 
veral  other  marks,  whereby  to  know  an  old  hart  without 
feeing  him;  as,  the  flot,  entries,  abatures,  foils,  few- 
mets,  gate,  and  fraying  polls. 

Age  of  neat  cattle ,  viz.  the  ox ,  cow ,  and  bull,  is  known  by 
their  teeth  and  horns.  At  the  end  of  ten  months  they 
filed  their  firfl  fore-teeth,  which  are  replaced  by  others, 
larger,  but  not  fo  white  ;  and  in  three  years  all  the  in- 
cifive  teeth  are  renewed.  Thefe  teeth  are  at  firft  equal, 
long,  and  pretty  white  ;  but  as  the  animals  advance  in 
years,  they  wear,  become  unequal  and  black.  They 
alfo  flied  their  horns  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  thefe 
alfo  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which,  like  the  fecond 
teeth,  continue.  The  growth  of  thefe  horns  is  not  uni¬ 
form  ;  at  firft,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  animal’s  age, 
two  fmall  pointed  horns  make  their  appearance,  neatly 
formed,  fmooth,  and  toward  the  head  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  button.  In  the  following  year  this  button  moves 
from  the  head,  being  impelled  by  a  horny  cylinder,  which 
lengthening  in  the  fame  manner,  is  alfo  terminated  by 
another  button,  and  fo  on  ;  for  thefe  horns  continue 
growing  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  Thefe  buttons  be¬ 
come  annular  joints,  which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  the 
horn,  and  by  means  of  which  the  age  of  the  animal  may 
be  eafily  known  ;  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of 
the  horn,  and  one  for  each  of  the  joints.  Buffon. 

Age  of  Jbeep.  Thefe  animals  in  their  fecond  year  have  two 
broad  teeth ;  in  their  third  year  they  have  four  broad 
teeth  before  ;  in  their  fourth  year  fix  broad  teeth  ;  and  in 
their  fifth  year  eight  of  the  fame  kind ;  after  which  their 
age  cannot  certainly  be  known,  in  this  way. — But  the  age 
of  the  ram,  and  horned  fheep,  may  be  always  known  by 
their  horns,  which  {hew  themfelves  in  the  firft  year,  and 
often  at  the  birth,  and  continue  to  grow  a  ring  annually 
to  the  laft  period  of  their  lives.  Ellis  and  Buffon. 

Age  of  goats  is  known  by  the  fame  tokens  as  that  of  the 
fhe^p. 

Age  the  moon ,  mJfronomy ,  is  underftood  of  the  number 
of  days  elapfed  fince  the  laft  conjunction,  or  new  moon  ; 
called  alfo  her  quarter.  The  method  for  difeovering 
her  age,  is  mentioned  under  the  article  moon. 

Age,  in  Chronology  and  Antiquity,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking 

'  of  the  time  paffed  fince  the  creation  pf  the  world. 

The  feveral  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  three 
grand  epochas,  viz.  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature,  called  bv 
the  Jews  the  void  age ,  from  Adam  to  Mofes. — The  age 
of  the  Jewifh  law,  from  Mofes  to  Chrift.— And  the  age 
of  grace,  from  Chrift  to  the  prefent  year.  See  Incar¬ 
nation  and  Epocha. 

The  Romans  diftinguiftied  the  time  that  preceded  them 
into  three  ages :  the  obfeure  or  uncertain  age ,  which  reached 
down  as  low  as  Ogyges  king  of  Attica ;  in  whofe  reign 
the  deluge  happened  in  Greece— The  fabulous ,  or  heroic 
age,  which  ended  at  the  firft  Olympiad;  and  the  hiflorical 
age,  which  commenced  at  the  building  of  Rome. 

Among  the  poets,  the  four  ages  of  the  world  are,  the 
golden,  the  fiver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  age.  See  the 
Metamorphofis  of  Ovid,  lib.  i.  or  rather  Hefiod,  in  his 
poem,  E pyx  xa‘  n/*epai,  Opera  O’  Dies,  ver.  108,  See. 
He  is  the  firft  that  has  deferibed  thefe  four  ages. 

The  Eaft  Indians  alfo  reckon  four  ages  fince  the  begin¬ 
ning.-— The  firft,  which  they  reprefentasa  fort  of  golden 
age,  lafled,  according  to  them,  1728000  years :  in  this 
the  god  Brahma  was  born,  and  the  men  were  all  giants; 
their  manners  were  innocent:  they  were  exempt  from 
difeafes,  and  lived  400  years— In  the  fecond  age,  which 
Jailed  1296000,  their  rajas  were  born:  vice  now  crept 
into  the  world;  men’s  lives  were  fallen  to  300  years,  and 
their  fize  retrenched  proportionally— Under  the  third 
age,  which  lafted  8064000  years,  vice  being  more  in- 

creafed,  men  only  attained  to  200  years _ The  laft  age 

is  that  wherein  we  now  live,  of  which  4027213  years  are 
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already  gone;  and  the  life  of  man  funk  to  one  fourth  of 
its  original  duration. 

By  the  Roman  law  we  find  different  age r  afeertained  for 
different  purpofes  :  as, 

Age,  confular,  or  that  wherein  a  perfon  might  regularly 
hold  the  confulihip,  was  the  forty-third  year,  fo  That  he 
might  fue  for  it  in  the  forty-fecond.  Where  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  was  not  neceffary  either  of  thofe  years 
fliould  be  expired,  but  only  begun  ;  befides,  that  men  of 
extraordinary  merits  towards  the  republic,  were  in  this 
matter  exempt  from  the  ordinary  laws.  Hence  Corvinus 
was  conful  at  twenty-three  years,  Scipio  vEmilianus  at 
thirty-fix,  and  Pompey  at  thirty-five :  others  broke 
through  the  laws  by  violence,  as  C.  Marius  the  younger, 
and  O&avius  Caefar,  who  procured  themfelves  to  be 
made  consuls,  before  twenty  years  of  age.  Macchiav. 
Difc.  in  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  60.  p.  210. 

Age,  judiciary,  or  that  wherein  a  perfon  was  capable  of  fit¬ 
ting  as  judge,  was  not  always  the  fame;  for  by  the  Lex 
Serviha  Glaucia. none  were  allowed  to  be  chofen  under 
thirty  years  of  age ,  or  above  fixty.  By  fome  other  laws 
that  age  feems  to  have  been  limited  to  thirty-five,  but  re¬ 
duced  afterwards  by  Auguftus  to  thirty;  though  Pitifcus 
fuppofes  a  nnftake  here  in  the  text;  and  that,  inftead  of 
thirty-five  and  thirty,  it  ought  to  be  read  twenty-five  and 
twenty.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  i. 

Age,  military,  or  that  wherein  the  Romans  were  obliged  to 
enter  themfelves  in  the  army,  was  at  feventeen  years  ;  at 
forty-five,  they  might  demand  their  difmiflion.  Aquin. 
Lex.  Milit.  tom.  i. 


Among  the  Lombards,  the  age  of  entry  was  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen;  among  the  Saxons  thirteen. 

Age  for  holding  offices  in  the  city,  as  quceltor,  tedile,  tribune 
People,  See.  is  not  determined  by  the  anna.l-laws  of 
Villius,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  tweuty-feventh  year. 
For  it  was  neceffary  that  the  perfon  who  claimed  any  ur¬ 
ban  employment,  had  firft  ferved  ten  years  without  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  army,  commencing  from  the  feventeenth 
year.  Though  fome  think  the  queftorfhip  might  have 
been  held  at  twenty-five  years.  Polyb..  lib.  vi.  cap.  17. 

Age,  pratonan,  or  that  wherein  a  perfon  might  folicit  for 
the  praetorfhip,  was  at  forty ;  two  years  earlier  than  the 
^required  for  conful. 

Age,  legitimate,  denotes  the  age  of  twenty'-five,  fo  called,  as 
fome  imagine,  becaufe  youth  were  then  by  law  allowed 
d‘re£lion  of  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 
Bnff.  Sele£l.  Ant.  ex  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  iii,.  c.  2. 

Age,  difpenfation  of,  estatis  venia,  is  a  right  which  a  perfon 
obtained  from  the  prince,  or  fovereig-n,  of  fetting  afide  a 
tutor  or  curator,  and  taking  the  adminiftration  of  his 
affairs  into  his  own  hands,  before,  the  legitimate  age. 
Calv.  Lex.  Jur. 

Age,  adoptive,  called  alfo  plena  pubertas,  requires  the  adop- 
tor  to  be  eighteen  years  older  than  the  perfon  adopted, 
ereTl?1^  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  a  natural 
child.  Pitifc.  Lex  Ant.  See  Adoption. 

We  likewife  read  of  other  agns-,  as, 

Age,  rocky  or  fony,  in  fome  ancient  northern  monuments, 
correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  Hefiod,  and  the  Greeks  1 
being  called  rocky,  on  account  of  Noah’s  Ark,  which 
retted  on  mount  Ararat. 

Age,  afhen>  the  fourth  age  of  (he  northern  poets;  fo  called 
trom  a  Gothic  king,  Maden  is,  or  Manus,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  ftrength,  was  faid  to  be  made  of  alh  ; 
or  becaufe  in  his  time  peopl  e  began  to  make  ufe  of  wea¬ 
pons  made  of  that  wood.  ITiil.  Tranf.  N°  301. 

Age ,hiforical,  that  which  commenced  from  the  firft  Olym- 

-r6  yCa-r  ?f  the  wor  ld  32^,  and  {till  continues. 
1  his  divifion,  it  is  to  be  obi. erved,  only  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  Greeks  and  R  .omans,  who  had  no  hiftories 
earlier  than  the  firft  Olympiad.  The  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Chaldees;  no  it  to  fay  the  Indiam  and  Chi- 
nele,  who  pretend  to  mucin  earlier  monuments,  will  not 
be  concluded  by  it.  Bibl.  Un.  tom.  i.  p.  246. 

Age  prefent,  among  Jewi'Qi  Writers,  frequently  denotes 
aft  the  fpace  of  time  bef  ore  the  Meffiah,  in  contradi- 
tinchon  from  future  agt  •,  or  age  to  come,  the  time  after 
the  coming  of  the  Media1  h. 

Age,  middle,  denotes  the  fj  >ace  of  time  commencing  from 
Conftant.ne,  and  ending  at  the  taking  of  Conllantinopie 
by  the  I  urks,  in  the  fifte  enth  century. 

A  late  author  choofes  rat  her  to  date  the  middle  age  from 
the  divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  Theodofius,  at  the  clofe 
ot  the  fourth  century,  an  d  extend  it  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  a  t  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  when  the  empi  re  wj.s  firft  divided  into  circles. 
13ut  this  feems  more  acc  Dmmodated  to  the  ftate  of  Ger- 
many  in  particular,  thai  1  of  Europe  in  general. 

The  middle  is  by  fome  1  lenominated  the  barbarous  age 
and  the  latter  part  of  it  ,  the  lowed  age.  Some  divide  it 
into 

Age,  non-academical,  the  f  pace  or  time  from  the  fixth  to 
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the  ninth  century,  during  which  fchools  or  academies 
were  loft  in  Europe. 

Age,  academical ,  from  the  ninth  century,  when  fchools  were 
reftored,  and  univerfities  eftablifhed,  chiefly  by  the  care 
of  Charlemagne. 

Age,  military ,  or  millenary,  feculum  mU'tiarium,  cr  millena- 
rium ,  on  Medals ,  denotes  the  laft  year  of  a  millennium , 
or  thoufandth  year. 

Several  medals  of  the  emperor  Philip,  ftruck  in  the 
thoufandth  year  from  the  building  of  Piome,  have  this 
legend. 

Age,  neiv,  on  ancient  medals ,  denotes  the  beginning  or 
fir  ft  year  of  a  new  feculum,  or  century  of  years 

Age  is  alfo  ufed  among  ancient  poets  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years. 

In  which  fenfe,  age  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  gene¬ 
ration.  Neftor  is  faid  to  have  lived  three  ages,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  ninety. 

Ac  e  is  differently  coufidered  by  naturalifts  from  wbat  it  is 
by  lawyers  ;  and  even  in  each  of  thofe  profelftons  we  find 
various  fyftems  and  divifions  of  age. 

Agec/  medals.  See  Medai.. 

Age,  in  Law,  is  particularly  underftood  of  a  certain  (late  or 
time  in  life,  wherein  a  perfon  is  qualified  for  certain  offices 
of  civil  fociety,  which  belore,  for  want  of  years  and  dif- 
cretion,  he  was  incapable  of. 

By  the  common  law,  there  are  two  principal  ages  in  a 
man  :  at  fourteen,  he  is  at  the  age  of  d'ifcreliort’,  at  twenty- 
one  years,  at  full  age. 

With  refpe£t  to  a  woman,  there  were  anciently  fix  ages 
obferved  :  at  feven  years,  her  father  might  diftrain  the  te¬ 
nants  of  his  manor  for  aid  to  marry  her  ;  for  at  thofe  years 
file  may  confent  to  matrimony. — At  nine  years  old  file  is 
dowable  ;  for  then,  or  within  half  a  year  after,  {lie  is  faid 
to  be  able  promereri  dotem ,  C35  virum  fujlinere.  —  At  twelve 
years  (lie  is  able  finally  to  ratify,  and  confirm  her  former 
confent  to  matrimony. — At  fourteen,  (he  may  take  her 
lands  into  her  own  hands:  and  fliould  be  out  of  ward,  if 
file  were  at  this  age  at  her  ancefior’s  death. — At  fixteen, 
file  fliould  be  out  of  ward,  though  at  the  death  of  her  an- 
celtor  flie  was  under  fourteen  :  the  reafon  is,  that  then  fhe 
might  take  a  hufband  able  to  perform  knight’s  fervice. — 
At  twenty-one  years,  fhe  may  alienate  lands  and  tenements. 
As  for  a  man  :  the  age  of  twelve  years  binds  to  appearance 
before  the  fheriff  and  coroner,  for  enquiry  after  robberies; 
52  Hen.  III.  14.  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  may  chufe  his 
own  guardian,  and  claim  his  lands  held  in  focage.  Though 
Bracton  limits  this  to  fifteen  years;  with  whom  Glan- 
ville  agrees. — At  fourteen  a  man  may  confent  to  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  woman  at  twelve. — At  that  age,  likewife,  he 
may  difpofe  of  perfonal  eftate  by  will,  though  not  of 
lands  until  twenty-one  :  at  fourteen  alfo  perfons  may  he 
witneffes,  though  in  fome  cafes  they  have  been  admitted 
much  younger.  2  Hawk.  434.  Perfons  under  fourteen 
are  not  in  general  punifhahle  for  crimes;  but  they  muft 
anfwer  for  any  trefpafs.  1  Inft.  247. — At  fifteen  he 
ought  to  be  fworn  to  the  peace,  an.  24  Edw.  I.  flat.  3 
• — At  feventeen  he  may  be  an  executor. — At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  a  man  was  obliged  to  be  a  knight,  if  he  had 
twenty  pounds  land  per  annum  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  life, 
anno  1  Edw.  II.  flat.  1.  Bnt  this  ftatute  is  repealed, 
16  Car.  1.  cap.  20. —  The  fame  age  alfo  enables  him  to 
make  contraHs  and  manage  his  own  eftate;  which,  til! 
that  time,  lie  cannot  do  with  fecurity  of  thofe  who  deal 
with  him. 

The  age  of  twenty-four  years  enabled  a  man  to  enter  into 
an  order  of  reiigion,  without  confent  of  parents,  anno  4 
Hen.  IV.  cap.  17.  At  thirty,  he  may  be  a  bifiiop. 
Though  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  the  full  age  of  either 
man  or  woman,  yet  they  may  under  that  age  contradl 
for  necefiiiries  fuitable  to  their  quality,  and  it  fiiall  bind 
them.  If  either  man  or  woman  do  any  a£I  before 
the  time  prelcribed  by  law,  they  may  retradf  it  when 
they  come  to  the  proper  age  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  they  are 
foppofed  to  ratify  it,  and  it  III  all  be  deemed  valid.  Thus 
if  a  man  marry- before  fourteen,  or  a  woman  before 
twelve,  they  may  either  agree  or  difagree  to  the  mar¬ 
riage,  when  they  attain  thofe  refpeiftive  ages.  But  the 
age  of  marriage  lias  undergone  divers  modifications  : '  in 
princes  it  is  allowed  earlier  than  in  private  perfons;  in 
l'ome  countries,  than  in  others.  In  Perfia  girls  are  mar¬ 
ried  at  nine,  boys  only  at  thirteen ;  in  Holland,  males 
are  not  allowed  to  marry  without  confent  of  parents  or 
curators,  before  twenty-five ;  girls  not  before  twenty ; 
the  Romans  chol’e  to  mary  their  wives  young,  for  the 
advantage  of  having  them  innocent  and  traHable.  Others 
declaim  againft  premature  marriages.  Some  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  limit  the  other  extreme  of  marriageable  age  to 
forty-five  ;  but  this  too  will  be  variable  in  different  con- 
ftitutions.  We  meet  with  inftances  of  generation  from 
fixty  to  one  hundred  and  four,  or  even  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Plott,  Nat.  Hift,  Staff,  chap, 
viii.  §  3. 
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V  arious  methods  have  been  in  ufe  for  determining  this  agil 
One  fe£I  of  ancient  Roman  lawyers,  called  Caffiani, 
fixed  it  by  the  fiate  of  the  body,  which  Jufiinian,  and 
others  after  him,  fuppofe  to  have  been  done  by  fearcb,  or 
infpetlion  of  the  genital  parts,  at  leaft  in  the  male  fex  ; 
for  as  to  the  female,  it  is  pretended  the  twelfth  year  was 
the  only  guide,  though  others  alledge  that  the  eruption  of 
the  menfes  ferved  inftead  of  it.  The  Proculiani,  on  the 
contrary,  determined  the  puberty  of  males,  by  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  fourteenth  year,  javolenus  took  a  middle 
courfe,  and  made  ufe  of  both  methods. 

The  Canon  or  Ecchji-ijhcal  Law  alio  notes  divers  ages,  viz0 
of  b.iptifm;  of  ordination  to  priefthood,  which  is  not  to 
he  before  twenty-four;  and  to  epifcopacy. 

Age  is  alio  ufed  for  the  dyratidn  of  vegetable  matters.  Iii 
which  fenle,  we  lay  the  age  of  roots,  of  leaves,  of  cornj 
of  wine,  Sec. 

I  rees  after  a  certain  age  wafte.  An  oak  at  a  hundred 
years  old  ceafes  to  grow.  The  ufual  rule  lor  judging  of 
the  age  ot  wood,  is  by  the  number  of  circles  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fubftance  of  a  trunk,  or  flock,  cut  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  each  circle  being  fuppoled  the  growth  of  a  year: 
though  fome  rejeeft  this  method  as  precarious,  alledging, 
that  a  fimple  circle  is  fometimes  the  produce  of  feveial 
years  ;  befides  that,  after  a  certain  age,  no  new  circles 
are  formed.  Phil.  Tranf.  N“  43.  °  Act.  Erud  Lipf. 
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Age  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  duration  of  things  inanimare,  and 
even  factitious. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  the  age  of  a  houfe,  of  a  country,  a 
ftate,  a  commonwealth,  or  the  like,* 

Age  prier,  atcitem  precari,  a  petition,  or  motion  made  in 
court,  by  one  in  his  minority,  having  an  adtion  brought 
againft  him  for  lands  coming  to  htm  by  defeent ;  requeft- 
ing  that  the  adlioo  may  .reft  tiil  he  come  to  full  age. — - 
This  the  court,  in  moft  cafes,  ought  to  grant.  But  mi¬ 
nors,  as  purchafers,  filial  I  not  have  it :  nor  intent  of  affife, 
dower,  or  partition  ;  though  they  may  in  debt.  Hob. 
342.  D.  Air.  259. 

It  is  otherwife  ih  the  Civil  Law  ;  which  obliges  children 
in  their  minority  to  anfwer  to  their  tutors  or  cura~  ■ 
tors.  See  Parol  Demurrer. 

AGED  of  the  mountain ,  is  a  title  or  denomination  given  to 
the  chief  or  prince  of  the  people  called  assassins. 

AGEM,  in  Botany,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Perfian  li¬ 
lac. 

AGEMA,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  a  kind  of  foldiery, 
chiefly  in  the  Macedonian  armies. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  denotes  vehemence  ;  to 
exprefs  the  ftrength  and  eagernefs  of  this  corps. 

Some  will  rather  have  agema  to  have  denoted  a  certain 
number  of  picked  men,  anfwering  to  a  legion  among  the 
Romans,  which  is  authorized  by  a  paffige  in  Livy  ;  Ar¬ 
rian,  on  the  contraray,  fpeaks  of  the  agema ,  as  a  wing  of 
horfe  ;  not  but  the  term  is  alfo  applied  to  foot. 

AGEMQGLANS,  or  Azamoglans,  children  of  tribute 
raifed  every  third  year  by  the  Grand  Signior,  among  the 
Chriftians  whom  he  tolerates  in  his  dominions. 

T  he  word,  in  its  original,  fignifies  a  barbarian’s  child  ; 
that  is,  a  child  not  a  Turk. — It  is  compounded  of  two 
Arabic  words,  1.  tigem,  which  among  the  Turks 

fignifies  as  much  as  barbarous  among  the  Greeks ;  the 
former  people  dividing  the  world  into  Arabs  or  Turks, 
and  a  gem  ;  as  the  latter  into  Grecians  and  barbarians. 

2.  ujNsp,  cbiid. 

1  he  commiffioners  appointed  for  this  levy  take  them  by 
force  even  out  of  the  houfesof  Chriftians;  always  claim¬ 
ing  one  in  three,  and  pitching  upon  fuch  as  feem  the 
hrndfomeft,  and  promife  to  be  the  moft  ferviceable. 

J-hefe  are  immediately  conveyed  to  Gallipoli  or  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  where  they  are  firft  circumcifed,  then  inftrudted 
in  the  Mahometan  faith,  taught  the  Turkifh  language,- 
and  the  exercifes  of  war,  tiil  fuch  time  as  they  become 
of  age  to  bear  arms :  and  out  of  thefe  the  order  of  Ja¬ 
nizaries  is  formed. 

Such  as  are  not  judged  proper  for  the  army,  they  employ 
in  the  loweft  and  moft  fervile  offices  of  the  leraglio;  as  in 
the  kitchen,  ftables,  &c. 

The  agemoglans ,  only  differ  from  the  ichoglans,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  are  bred  up  for  the  lower,  and  the  latter  referved  for 
the  higher  offices  of  the  empire. 

AGENDA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  things  to  be  done 
or  performed*  in  confequence  of  a  man’s  duty. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  agere,  to  do-,  and  divines 
fpeakof  the  agenda  of  a  Chriftian,  meaning  the  things  to 
be  praftifed,  by  way  of  contradiftindlion  from  credenda, 
or  the  things  to  be  believed  ;  the  foimer  imports  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  obedience,  the  latter  of  faith. 

Agenda  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  book  containing  notes,  or  me¬ 
morandums  of  things  neceffaty  to  be  done. 

In  which  fenfe,  agenda  amounts  to  muth  the  fame  with 
table-book,  & c.  An  anonymous  French  author  has  pub- 
lilhed  the  agenda  of  a  man  of  the  world,  containing 
Z  _  maxim# 
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maxims  ©r  rules,  proper  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Tablettes 
de  l’Homme  de  G’ofmop.  1715. 

Agenda  is  more  particularly  ufed,  among  Eccljieftical 
Writers,  for  the  fervice,  or  office  of  the  church.  We 
meet  with  agenda  matutina  &  vefpertino,  morning  and 
evening  prayers:  agenda  diet,  the  office  of  ibe  day,  whether 
feaft  or  fait  day ;  agenda  mortuorum,  called  alfo  hmply 
agenda,  the  fervice  for  the  dead. 

Agenda  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  church-books,  compiled 
by  public  authority,  prescribing  the  order  and  manner  to 
be  obferved  by  the  minilters  and  people,  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the  church. 

In  which  fenle,  agenda  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  ritual,  liturgy ,  acolouthia,  mifful,  for¬ 
mulary,  directory,  See. 

AGENFRIDA,  in  Ancient  Cufloms,  denotes  own  lord,  or 
one  who  has  the  abfolute  property,  and  dominion  of  a 
thing. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  agenfriga ,  and  agenfrie.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  agen,  own,  and  frea ,  lord. 
AGENHINE,  in  our  Old  Il'riters,  fignifies  a  guelt  that  has 
lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  which  time  he  is 
accounted  one  of  the  family  ;  and  if  he  offended  the 
king’s  peace,  his  hoft  was  anfwerable  for  him.  It  is  alfo 
written  hogenine  and  hogenhyne. 

AGENT,  Agens,  in  Phyfjcs,  that  whereby  a  thing  is  done, 
or  effected ;  or  that  which  has  a  power  whereby  it  adds 
on  another ;  or  by  its  addion  induces  fome  change  in  it. 

I  he  word  agent  is  ufed  promifcuoufly  with  efficient  ; 
and  in  contradiflinddion  to  patient.  . 
t  he  Schools  divide  agents  into  natural  and  free. 

Agents,  natural  ox  phyfical ,  are  thofe  immediately  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Author  of  nature,  to  produce  one  fort  of 
effedd  ;  with  an  incapacity  to  produce  the  contrary. 
Agents,  natural,  again,  arefubdivided  into  univocal-,  which 
are  luch  as  produce  effedds  of  the  fame  kind  and  denomi¬ 
nation  with  the  agents  themfelves  ;  and.  equivocal,  whofe 
effedds  are  of  a  different  kind,  &c.  from  the  agents. 
ibe  Schoolmen  reckon  the  following  circumftances  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  being  of  an  agent ;  viz.  that  it  be  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  objedd,  diftiudd  from  it,  have  a  power  over 
it,  a  fphere  of  addivity,  and  a  proportion,  or  rate  of 
adding. 

Agent,  free,  or  voluntary ,  is  that  which  may  equally  do 
any  thing,  or  its  oppofite  ;  as  adding  not  from  any  prede¬ 
termination,  but  from  choice. — Such  is  the  mind  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ;  which  has  a  fpontaneous  power  of  choofine 
or  refufing. 

It  is  a  celebrated  queftion  among  philofophers  and  divines, 
whether  man  be  a  free,  or  a  neceffary  agent  ?  It  may  be 
thus  hated  ;  man  is  a  neceffary  agent,  if  all  his  addions 
are  fo  determined  by  the  caufe  preceding  each  addion, 
that  no  one  paid  addion  could  poffibly  not  have  come  to 
pafs,  or  have  been  otherwife  than  it  was  ;  nor  one  fu¬ 
ture  addion  can  poffibly  not  come  to  pafs,  or  be  other- 
wife  than  it  fliall  be.  On  the  contrary,  man  is  a  free 
agent,  if  he  be  able  at  any  time,  in  certain  circumftances, 
to  do  different  things  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  not 
ever  unavoidably  determined  in  every  point  of  time,  by 
the  circumftances  he  is  in,  to  do  that  one  thing  he  does, 
and  not  poffibly  to  do  any  other. 

Which  of  thefe  two  definitions  agrees  to  man,  is  a  queftion 
of  fadd  to  be  determined  by  what  we  experience  in  our- 
felves,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
See  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Will. 

The  term  agent  evidently  implies  a  power  of  felf-determi- 
nation  ;  and  the  epithet  neceffary,  applied  to  agent,  forms 
a  folecifm  both  in  fenfe  and  language.  Price’s  Preview 
&c.  p.315,  &c. 

Agen  t  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  minifter  of  a  prince, 
or  ftate,  at  another  court. 

In  which  fenfe,  agents  are  commonly  reputed  a  fpecies 
of  public  minilters,  or  ambassadors;  but  they  differ 
effentially,  as  agents  are  not  inverted  with  any  reprefenta- 
tive  charadder,  although  intruded  with  the  affairs  and 
interefts  of  their  princes.  See  Envoy. 

Agent  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  entrufted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  either  of  a  corporation,  or  a  private  per- 
Ibn. — In  which  fenfe,  the  word  coincides  with  deputy , 
procurator ,  fyndic,  f attar.  See. 

Among  the  officers  in  the  exchequer,  there  are  four 
agents  for  taxes. 

Agents  of  hank  and  exchange  are  public  officers,  eftabliffied 
in  the  trading  cities  of  France,  to  negociate  matters  be¬ 
tween  merchants,  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
buying  and  felling  of  goods.  The  fame  with  thole  who, 
among  us,  are  called  exchange-brokers. 

Agents  of  the  victualling  office,  are  officers  under  the  com- 
miflioners,  appointed  to  buy,  and  contradd  for  provifions, 

&c.  Some  of  thefe  are  fettled  in  the  ports,  where  they 
have  much  the  fime  office  and  authority  as  the  commif- 
fioners  at  London. 

Agent -victualler  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 
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Aceut  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  M'iicm,  for  a  bent- 
which  has  motion  within  itielf.  ■  £ 

In  which  fenfe  it  rtands  oppofed  to  patient,  which  receive 
agents"  or°Ts  aSg  on  rheLdy ‘by 'way^f  38 

Agent  and  patient ,  in  Common  Law,  is  where  a  nerffm 
does,  or  gives,  fomething  to  himfelf ;  fo  that  he  il at  the 
fame  time  both  the  doer  or  giver  and  the  v ■ 
party  it  is  done  to.-Such  is  a  woman  then  foTT  °f 
herfclf  part  of  her  huftiand’s  inheritance.  0  d°WS 
Agent  m  Chemiffiy,  is  fometimes  attributed  tomenftrua 
or  fuch  bodies  as  in  mixture  have  the  greateft  ffiare  of 
■adhvity  and  motion.  b  are  oi 

That ^internal agent  in  man,  whereby  all  the  vital  motion* 
neceffary  to  the  prefervation  and  reflation  of  tlm  bodv 
are  managed,  is  by  fome  called  nature ;  by  others  archill 
a“mal  vital  ipirilj  or  rnn^, 

in  — « 

are  Chemical  ^  and 

A  nfNrI?#r  "  t“S'-  °nC  °f  t!lC  ranks  officers,  in  the  court 
to  collea°andntlnOPOhtln  emPerors>  whofe  bufinefs  was 
bmSnU  d  C°,nVey  the  COrn  both  for  the  army  and 
houffiold  ;  carry  letters  and  meffages  from  court  to  all 

cits  to  mlVTP,re  5  reRUlnte  COuricrs’  and  their  vehil 
cles,  to  make  frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  through 

be  provmees;  impecl  any  motions,  dtfturbances  ma¬ 
chinations  tending  that  way,  and  give  early  notice  thereof 

tsrt  {ynrmoas 

rpi  r  \  **  1  unction  was  of  (Treat 

^  «» 4=;;:;^ 

1  here  were  divers  orders  or  degrees  of  agentes  in  rebus  as 
t’lbum,  pntm cent,  fendtores,  ducenarii,  biarchi  cir chores 
elites,  tyrones,  &c.  through  all  which  they  rofe  «radaiim 
Their  chief  was  denominated  trincets  which  i  f  a 

proconfut8""7’  bC,”S  '*ck0,H!d  »I««I  will-'  tJof 

AcfeSI'?  “ '"Gpreters. 

eulumlikiA,  a  defetff  m  point  of  geometry  nr  o 

the  am 

This  is  otherwife  called  ctgeometrejia 
borne  have  complained  ofth cageome'tria  of  the*  ^  *  * 
m  refpeauf  the  pr„p„rtioils  0/the 
AGER  pnvatus,  in  R„m  ,  ,  '  J; 

proper  y  was  granted  private  perfons  o,ffhe  ,efe7ve  £ 
a  certain  rent,  or  tribute.  me reierve  ot 

Ace  R  veCtigalis  publicus,  that  whofe  property  was  rrfn  a 
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°«rt;  , he  public!  P  Cf  la"d>  >»  m  50 

Acer  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  A,  Writ, n  for  u  h,, 
now  call  an  acre.  4  tor  what  wc 

they  (hoc,  their  branches  upon  f‘°m 

bgnifies  the  womb. 

AGERAFUM,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  nEnts 
of  the  fyngenefta pohgamia  ayuulis  clafs  ;  die  cliaraS  f 
which  are  thefe:  the  flower  is  monopetalous  oGfl  f 
fonated  kind,  and  tubular  in  its,  Ze,  °nb" f  P,t 

yrpe.  r  IV  cd  into  two  lips,  the  tipper  of  which  is  biiid 
one,  the  lower  divided  into  three  ks-neirs  lie  ?n! 
anfes  from  the  cup,  and  finally  bccouis  an  obiong  m  „ 
branaceotis  ftutt,  divided  into  two  ceils,  wind,  contain  1 

are"!1  h rce  fpecies!  “  a  T&Z 


The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  „  and  » 
i,S  f‘°"'Cr5;  'VhiCh  d“ 

‘dgeratum 
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Aver  a  turn  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  coftmary,  from 
which  ir  only  differs,  in  that  its  flowers  are  formed  into 
loofe  umbels;  there  are  divers  fpecies  of  it.  The  officihal 
is  called  ageratum  joins  fcrratis ,  C.  B.  or  ageratum  lute  inn, 
the  achilLea  ageratum  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  the  fame 
with  the  eupatorium  tnejues ,  fo  called  on  account  of  its 
virtue,  in  difeafes  and  obltrudiions  of  the  liver. 

Ageratum  is  of  an  aftringent  quality,  and  as  fitch  recom¬ 
mended  by  Riverius,  and  others,  againft  incontinence  of 
urine  :  Gefner  has  alfo  difeovered  a  brifle  purgative  power 
in  its  roots.  But  it  is  rarely  preferibed  in  the  prefent 
practice. 

AGERATUS  lapis,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients, 
the  name  of  a  (lone  mentioned  by  Galen  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  ;  and  faid  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Phrygian  (tone, 
but  more  aftringent  ;  and  as  that  was  ufed  in  dying,  this 
was  in  dreffing  of  leather.  We  have  no  account  of  its 
external  appearance,  but  probably  it  contained  vitriol,  and 
perhaps  alum. 

The  great  ufe  of  vitriol  or  copperas  in  the  management  of 
leather,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  (tones  which  contain  it, 
or  pyritse,  are  every  where  common.  The  method  ufed 
alfo  in  the  preparation  of  the  Phryglus  lapis ,  which  was 
the  wetting  and  flighty  calcining  ic,  mult  be  very  proper 
to  make  the  vitriol  contained  in  this  appear  and  exert  itlelf 
in  the  working  with  it.  This  (tone  is  ufed  by  fhoemakers 
to  polifh  women’s  flioes. 

AGERIUM.  See  Agistment. 

AGES,  fignifies  the  palm,  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGGADA,  iii  Jcwijh  Antiquity,  an  ingenious  tale,  or  {lory  ; 
of  which  kind  there  are  many  in  the  Talmud. 

There  are  feveral  books  extant  among  the  Jews  under 
this  title.  R.  San  Ifrael  Ben  Juda  has  publifhed  Novellas 
Aggadarum ,  or  new  explanations  of  the  ftories  and  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Talmud,  difeovering  the  hidden  meanings 
thereof. 

AGGER,  in  Ancient  Latin  Writers,  denotes  the  middle  part 
of  a  military  road,  raifed  into  a  ridge,  with  a  gentle  flope 
on  either  fide,  to  make  a  drain  for  the  water,  and  keep  the 
way  dry. 

Agger  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  whole  road,  or  military  way. 
Where  high-ways  were  to  be  made  in  low  grounds,  as 
between  two  hills,  the  Romans  ufed  to  raife  them  above 
the  adjacent  land,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  a  level  with  the 
hills.  Thefe  banks  they  called  aggeres.  Bergier  mentions 
feveral  in  the  Gallia  Belgica ,  which  were  thus  raifed,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  above  ground,  and  five  or  fix 
leagues  long. 

They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  aggeres  calceati,  and  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  chaujjees ,  or  cause¬ 
ways. 

Agger  alfo  denotes  a  work  of  fortification,  ufed  both  for 
rhe  defence  and  the  attack  of  towns,  camps,  &c. 

In  which  fenfe  agger  is  the  fame  with  what  was  other- 
wife  called  vallum,  and  in  later  times  aggejlum,  and 
among  the  modern,  lines ;  fometimes  cavaliers ,  terrajfes, 
tkc. 

The  agger  was  ufually  a  bank,  or  elevation  of  earth,  or 
other  matter,  bound  and  fupported  with  timber;  having 
fometimes  turrets  on  the  top,  wherein  the  workmen,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  loldiery,  were  placed.  It  was  alfo  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  ditch,  which  ferved  as  its  chief  defence. 
The  ufual  materials,  of  which  it  was  made,  were  earth, 
boughs,  fafciiies,  {lakes,  and  even  trunks  of  trees,  ropes, 

.  &c,  varioufly  croffed,  and  interwoven  fomewhat  in  the 
figure  of  ftars;  whence  they  were  called  Jlellati  axes. 
Where  thefe  were  wanting,  (tones,  bricks,  tiles,  fupplied 
the  office  :  on  fome  occafions,  arms,  utenfils,  pack-faddles, 
were  thrown  in  to  fill  up.  What  is  more,  we  read  of  ag¬ 
gers  formed  of  the  carcafles  of  the  flain  ;  fometimes  of 
dead  bones  mixed  with  lime  ;  and  even  with  the  heads  of 
fnughtered  citizens.  For  want  of  due  binding,  or  folid 
materials,  aggers  have  fometimes  tumbled  down,  with  in¬ 
finite  mifehief  to  the  men. 

The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  on  a  work  of  this  kind  nearer 
and  nearer  towards  the  place,  till,  at  length,  they  even 
reached  the  wall.  The  methods  taken,  on  the  other  fide 
to  defeat  them,  were  by  fire,  efpecially  if  the  agger  were 
of  wood  ;  by  fapping  and  undermining,  if  of  earth  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  by  eredting  a  counter  agger. 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to  that  of  the 
wall  of  the  place.  Ctefar  tells  us  of  one  he  made,  which 
was  thirty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
broad.  Befides  the  life  of  aggers  before  towns,  the  gene¬ 
rals  ufed  to  fortify  their  camps  with  fuch  works ;  for  want 
of  this  precaution  divers  armies  have  been  furprifed  and 
ruined. 

There  are  vaft  aggers  made  in  towns,  and  places  on  the 
fea-fide,  fortified  with  towers,  cattles,  &c.  Thofe  made 
by  Csefar  and  Pompey  at  Brundufium,  are  famous.  Some¬ 
times  aggers  were  even  built  acrofs  arms  of  the  fea,  lakes, 
and  tnorafles;  as  was  done  by  Alexander  before  Tyre,  and 
by  M.  Antony  and  Caffius. 
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The  wall  of  Severus,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  grand  agger,  to  which  belong  feveral  lefler 
ones.  Befides  the  principal  agger,  or  vallum,  on  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  Mr  Horfley  deferibes  another  ag«er 
on  the  Couth  fide  of  the  former,  about  five  paces  diftanfc 
from  it,  which  he  calls  the  Couth  agger ;  and  another 
larger  agger  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch,  called  the 
north  agger.  1  his  latter  he  conjectures  to  have  ferved 
as  a  military  way ;  the  former,  probably,  was  made  for 
an  inner  defence,  in  cafe  the  enemy  fliould  beat  them 
ironi  any  part  of  the  principal  vallum ,  or  to  proteft  the 
oldiers  again  it  any  fudden  attack,  from  the  provincial 
Britons. 

A  'rZqu,n'}'  TaAu‘h's  agger,  was  a  famous  fence 

built  by  i  arqumius  Superbus,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Rome 
to  flop  the  incurlions  of  the  Latins,  and  other  enemies! 
whereby  the  city  might  be  infefted. 

Agger  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  earth  dug  out  of  a  trench,  and 
thrown  upon  the  bank  of  ir. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  chevalier  Folard  thinks  the  word  to 
be  underftood,  when  ufed  in  the  plural  number,  fince  we 
can  hardly  iuppofe  they  would  raife  a  number  of  cavaliers, 
or  terraffes. 

Agger  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  bank,  or  wall,  erefted  againft  the 

fea  or  fome  great  river,  to  confine  or  keep  it  withiii 
bounds. 

In  which  fenfe,  agger  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the 
ancients  called  tumuius  and  moUs ;  the  -Dutch,  dyke  ^  wo, 
dam,  fea-wath 

Agger  alfo  denotes  a  heap  of  earth,  raifed  over  the  graves 
of  the  ancients, 

In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  tumulus ;  and 
is  fometimes  alfo  called  aggejlum , 

AGGLESTONE,  otherwile  caUedJlone-BarroWy  and  vul- 
garly  the  Devil  s  blight  Cap,  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity  fituated  in  tie  N.  E.  extremity  of  rhe  ifle  of  Pur- 
beck.  Its  dimenfions  are  60  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  middle  80,  and  at  or  near  the  top  go  ;  and 
it  is  computed  to  contain  407  tons  of  (tone.  The  name 
Icems  to  have  been  derived  fiom  the  Saxon  halig,  or  halig, 
holy,  zxnS,Jlun,Jlone ,  which  expreffes  its  ancient  ufe  ;  as  it 
was  probably  a  rock-idol  in  the  Britiffi  age. 
AGGLUT1NAN I  S,  Agglutinantia,  in  Medicine ,  a 
fpecies  of  {Lengthening  medicine,  whofe  office  and  effett 
are  to  adhere  to  the  lolid  parts  ofthe  body,  and  thus  recruit, 
and  fupply  the  place  of  what  is  worn  off,  and  waited,  in 
the  animal  actions. 

Agglutinants  are  moft  of  them  of  the  glutinous  kind,  01? 
fuch  as  eafily  form  themfclves  into  jellies,  and  gummy 
confiltencies  ;  whence  the  name  agglutmant ,  which  is 
formed  of  ad,  to,  and  gluten ,  glue. 

For  the  operation  and  ufe  of  agglutinants,  fee  Strength, 
eners. 

The  principal  fimples  which  come  under  this  clafs,  found 
in  the  (hops,  are  ifinglafs,  olibanum,  gum  Arabic,  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  caffia,  fago,  vermicelli,  pulfe,  comfrey, 
plantain,  &c. 

AGGLUT1NATIO  Pilorum ,  a  healing  or  reducing  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids,  that  grow  inwards,  to  their  natural 
order  and  fituation.  This  may  be  done  by  maftic  applied 
with  a  probe,  which  bends  the  hairs  back  into  their  pro¬ 
per  order.  Bitumen,  the  flime  of  a  fnail  taken  off  with 
a  needle,  the  juice  of  hawks  weed,  the  liquor  of  agglu-' 
tinants,  or  ammoniac,  produce  the  fame  effecTE 
AGGLU  TINATION,  literally,  denotes  the  a£t  of  joining 
or  cementing  two  bodies  together,  by  means  of  a  proper 
gluten,  or  glue.  See  Cement. 

In  Medicine ,  the  term  is  peculiarly  ufisd  for  the  appofition 
or  adherence  of  a  new  fubftance  ;  or  the  giving  a  greater 
confidence  to  the  animal  fluids  5  to  fit  them  the  more  for 
nourifhment. 

Some  affign  a  difference  between  agglutination  and  ajjimi- 
lation  :  in  thac  fpecies  of  leprofy  called  asukh,  there  is  art 
adhefion,  or  agglutination  of  the  nutriment,  but  no  ajfimila- 
tion.  In  the  anafarcous  dropfy,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
an  adjunflion ,  without  any  agglutination  :  i.  e.  there  is  an 
afflux  of  new  matter,  or  nourilhment,  but  this  is  fo  thin 
and  watery,  that  it  wants  the.  due  (tiffnefs  and  tenacity 
to  make  it  bind. 

Some  will  have  agglutination  to  be  effe&ed  by  a  ferment  t 
others  aflert,  that  by  reafon  of  the  glutinous  quality  ofthe 
chyle,  a  mere  contact  fuffices  to  "make  it  adhere  to  the 
parts. 

Agglutination  is  ufed  by  fome  aflronomers  to  denote 
the  meeting  of  two  or  more  {tars  in  the  fame  part  of  the 

ZODIAC. 

Agglutination  is  more  peculiarly  underftood  of  the 
feeming  coalition  of  feveral  ftars,  fo  as  to  form  a  nebu¬ 
lous  ftar. 

AGGRAV  ATION,  the  a£t  of  augmenting  a  cr  i  me,  or  the 
punishment  thereof. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to-,  and  gravis,  heavfi 
Aggravation ,  in  the  Romifh  Canon  Law,  is  particularly 

»fed 
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ufed  for  an  ecclefiafiical  cenfure,  threatening  an  excom¬ 
munication,  after  three  admonitions  ufed  in  vain. 
From  aggravation  they  proceed  to  re-aggravation  ;  which 
is  the  lait  excommunication. 

AGGREGATE  glandules-,  the  fmall  glands  in  the  cellular, 
which  is  next  to  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines,  are  fo 
called.  But  as  thefe  glands  are  not  vifible  in  an  unin- 
jedded  gut,  mapy  anatomifts  fufped  them  to  be  only  little 
bits  of  feparated  wax. 

AGGREGATE,  the  fum,  or  refult  of  fevcral  things  aggre¬ 
gated  or  added  together. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad ,  to ;  and  grex,  gregis ,  a  flock. 
Natural  bodies  are  aggregates ,  or  affemblages  of  particles, 
or  corpufcles,  bound  together  by  the  principle  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  Bodies  politic  are  likewife  faid  to  be  aggregate-, 
fuch  as  mayor  and  commonalty,  dean  and  chapter,  See. 
in  contradiftindtion  to  corporations  foie-,  fuch  as  the 
king,  a  bilhop,  &c. 

Aggregate,  in  general,  fignifiesa  body  refulting  from  the 
union  of  others  which  arc  fmaller,  the  whole  fum  ot  which 
combined  is  called  the  aggregate.  It  is  particularly  ufed  by 
fome  modern  c hemfis  and  naturalifls ,  for  a  numerous  col¬ 
lodion  of  atoms,  or  minuted  corpufcles,  whether  homo¬ 
geneous  or  heterogeneous,  joined  together  by  contiguity, 
without  regard  to  the  quality  of  fuch  atoms,  in  which 
fenfe,  aggregate  differs  from  mixt,  as  the  former  fuppofes 
no  particular  fituation  or  pofition,  of  the  corpulcies, 
other  than  what  arifes  from  their  proportion,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  they  bear  to  the  ambient  bodies,  among  which  the 
coalition  is  formed. 

Aggregate  alfo  differs  from  mixt ,  as  the  latter  is  formed  im¬ 
mediately  out  of  the  principles  of  matter,  fo  firmly  united, 
asthat  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  feparate  theme, 
Aggregate  again  differs  from  compound ,  as  the  latter  is 
formed  out  of  mixts,  and  is  eafily  diffolvable. 

Aggregates,  then,  are  the  ultimate  compounds,  or  the  lad 
effects  of  compofition  ;  they  refolve  into  compounds  as 
their  next  ingredients,  thefe  into  mixts,  and  mixts  into 
fimples,  or  principles  ;  though  in  dridnefs,  aggregates 
may  refolve  alfo  into  mixts,  and  mixts  into  fimples,  inaf- 
ntuch  as  they  confilt  of  heterogeneous  parts. 

This  dodrine  and  didindion  of  aggregates,  mixts,  and 
compounds,  is  the  foundation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  Becher 
and  Stahl ;  the  lad  of  whom  has  traced  it  with  great  ex- 
adnefs.  Hence  has  arifen  a  new  dodrine  of  earths,  me¬ 
tals,  &c.  which  has  fince  been  illudrated  and  extended 
by  the  bed  modern  chemids. 

Aggregate,  in  Botany,  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  parts  or  florets,  fo  united 
by  means  either  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,  that  no  one  of 
them  can  be  taken  away  without  dedroying  the  form  of 
the  whole.  They  are  oppofed  to  Ample  flowers,  which 
have  no  fuch  common  part,  and  are  ufually  divided  into 
feven  kinds,  viz.  the  aggregate,  properly  fo  called,  whofe 
receptacle  is  dilated,  and  whofe  flotets  are  fupported  by 
foot-dalks  •,  fuch  are  the  blue  daify,  thrift,  or  fea-pink, 
&c.  th e  compound-,  the  umbellati ;  th ecymofe-,  the  amenta¬ 
ceous  ;  the  glumofe,  and  the  fpadiceous. 

Aggr  eg  ate  fund.  See  Fund. 

AGGREGATION,  Aggregatio,  in  Phyflcs,  a  fpecies 
of  union,  whereby  feveral  things,  which  have  no  na¬ 
tural  dependence,  or  connedion  with  one  another,  are 
colleded  together,  fo  as  in  fome  fenfe  to  conditute  one. 
Thus,  a  heap  of  fand,  or  a  mafs  of  ruins,  are  bodies  by 

aggregation. 

Aggregation,  in  Chemfry.  See  Aggregate. 

Aggregation  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively ,  for  association. 
We  fay,  to  be  of  a  company,  or  community,  by  aggrega¬ 
tion.— An  aggregation  of  feveral  dodors  to  the  faculty  of 
]aws< — In  Italy,  aggregations  are  frequently  made  of  houfes, 
or  families;  by  virtue  whereof,  they  all  bear  the  fame 
name  and  arms. 

AGGRESSOR,  in  Law,  he,  of  two  contending  parties, 
who  makes  the  affault  or  attack ;  or  who  began  the  quar¬ 
rel,  encounter,  or  difference. 

In  criminal  matters,  it  is  always  fird  enquired  who  was  the 

aggrefflor. 

AGIADES,  a  kind  ofTurkifh  foldiery,  employed  in  for¬ 
tifying  of  camps,  fmoothing  of  roads,  and  the  like  offices. 

Du-Cange. 

AGIAHALID,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  tree,  called  alfo 
lycio,  and  lycium  -,  it  refembles  the  wild  pear. 

AGIASMA,  from  ayt&,  holy,  among  Ancient  Writers,  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  whole  church,  fometimes  for  the 
mote  facred  part  or  bema,  wherein  mafs  was  faid.  Du- 
Cange. 

AGILD,  or  AgildE,  in  our  Ancient  Cufloms,  a  perfon  fo 
vile,  that  whoever- killed  him  was  to  pay  no  mulct  for  his 
death. 

The  word  comes  from  the  privative  a,  and  the  Saxon  gil- 
dan,  to  pay. 

AGILENbZ,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed,  by  fome,  for  the 
common  hazel. 


AGILITY,  Agilitas,  a  light,  and  adive  habitude,  cr 
difpofition  of  the  members  and  parts,  defigned  for  mo¬ 
tion. 

Some  define  agility,  the  art  or  habit  of  direding 
our  ftrength,  i.  e.  cf  intending,  or  remitting  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  improving  of  agility  was  one  of  the  chief  objeds  of 
the  inditutions  of  games  and  exercifes.  The  athletes  made 
particular  profefiion  of  the  feience  of  cultivating  and  im¬ 
proving  agility. 

AGILLARIUS)  in  Ancient  Law-books,  a  hey  ward,  or  keeper 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a  common  field. 

The  agillarius,  or  heyward  of  a  town,  or  village,  was  to 
fupervife  the  greater  cattle,  or  common  herd  of  beads,  and 
keep  them  within  their  due  bounds  ;  and  was  otherwife 
called  bubulcus,  q.  d  cow  ward,  (whence  the  reproach¬ 
ful  term  coward) — If  he  were  a  cottager,  or  other  fer vile 
tenant,  he  was  exempted  from  the  cudomary  Cervices,  as 
being  prefumed  to  be  always  attending  on  his  herd,  as  a 
fhepherd  on  his  flock,  who  had  therelore  the  like  privi¬ 
lege. 

The  agillarius  of  the  lord  of  a  manor ,  or  a  religious  houfe ,  was 
an  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  tillage  and  harveft- 
work,  to  pay  the  labourers,  and  fee  there  were  no  in- 
croachments  made,  or  trefpaffes  committed  :  the  fame  in 
effect  with  what  has  been  otherwife  called fieldjman,  and 
tithing. man  ;  and  among  us  bailiff. 

AGIO,  in  Commerce,  an  Italian  word  fignifying  aid,  is  a 
term  ufed,  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  at  Venice,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  value  of  bank  money,  and  current 
money. 

So  that  if  a  merchant  who  fells  his  merchandife,  ftipu- 
lated  to  be  paid  either  100  livres  bank  money,  or  105 
cafh,  or  current  money,  in  fuch  cafe  the  agio  is  faid  to  be 
5  per  ednt. 

The  bank  agio  varies  in  almod  every  place.  At  Amfter- 
dam  it  is  ufually  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  at  Rome,  near  25 
per  I500;  at  Venice  20  per  cent,  fixed  ;  at  Genoa  from 
15  to  16  per  cent. 

Agio  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  profit  arifing  from  discounting  a 

.  note,  bill,  or  the  like. 

Agio  is  alio  ufed,  though  with  fome  impropriety,  for  the 
rate  of  exchange  of  a  fum  negotiated,  whether  to  profit 
or  lofs.  It  is  fometimes  called  agai. 

Agio  of  ajfurance  is  ufed,  by  fome,  for  what  we  more  ufu¬ 
ally  call  policy  of  Assurance. 

AGIOSYM ANDRUM,  a  wooden  inftrument  ufed  by  the 
Greek  and  other  chinches,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  to  call  together  affemblies  of  the  people. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ayios,  holy,  and  ovudtva, 
Ifignify. 

The  agiefymandrum  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  bells, 
which  the  Turks  prohibited  their  Chriftian  fubje&s  the 
ufe  of,  left  they  fiiould  make  them  fubfervient  to  fe- 
dition. 

AGES,  a  name  for  the  thigh.  See  Femur. 

AGIST,  in  Law,  fignifies  to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of 
ftrangers  in  the  king’s  foreft,  and  to  gather  up  the  money- 
due  for  the  fame.  Chart,  de  Forefta,  9  H.  III.  cap.  9. 
The  officers  appointed  for  this  purpofe  are  called  agfiers 
or  gifakers,  and  are  made  by  the  king’s  letters  patent* 
there  are  four  of  them  in  every  foreft,  wherein  the  king 
hath  any  pannage.  Manw.  For.  Laws,  8vo. 

The  time  for  this  is  fifteen  days  before  Michaelmas,  and 
as  many  after,  when  the  running  of  the  cattle  cannot  pre¬ 
judice  the  game. 

AGISTMENT,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  the  French  oi/]e 
a  bed,  or  lying  place  :  though  Kennet  excepts  to  this%ty* 
mon,  and  choofes  rather  to  derive  it  from  ager ,  the  field 
or  feeding  place  for  cattle  ;  imagining  agiftment  to  have 
originally  been  the  fame  with  agrarium ,  agerium,  or  agro- 
tieum ,  the  profit  of  feeding  cattle  on  fuch  a  piece  of 
ground. 

Agistment,  agiflamenlum,  is  where  other  men’s  cattle  are 
taken  into  any  ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per  week.  It  is 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  cattle  are  fuffered  agifer,  that  is,  to 
be  levant  and  eouchant  there  ;  and  many  great  farms  are 
employed  to  this  purpofe.  2.  Lift.  643.  Our  graziers 
call  cattle,  which  they  thus  take  in  to  keep,  gifements ; 
and  to  gife,  or  juice,  the  ground,  is  when  the  occupier 
thereof  feeds  it  not  with  his  own  ftock,  but  takes  in  the 
cattle  of  others,  to  agifi  or  pafture  it.  Agijlment  is  like¬ 
wife  the  piofic  of  fuch  feeding  in  a  ground  or  field  ;  and 
extends  to  the  depafturing  of  barren  cattle  of  the  owner, 
for  which  tythes  fhall  be  paid  to  the  parfon. 

Agistment  is  alfo  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  charge,  or 
burden,  on  any  thing. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  terra  ad  cujlodiam  maris  agjfata, 
i.  e.  charged  with  a  tribute  to  keep  out  the  fa. — So  terra  of¬ 
fal  a,  are  lands  w-hofe  owners  are  bound  to  keep  up  the 
fea-banks. 

Agistment,  the  duty  and  levy  for  repairing  the  banks 
and  walls  in  R.omney-marlh  was  particularly  called  agi - 
9  f  amentum  j 
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Jlamentum ;  and  the  a£t  of  laying  fuch  a  proportion  of 
this  duty  on  the  feveral  eftates  was  called  agiflatio. 
Spelman. 

AGISTOR,  or  Agistator,  fee  Agist  and  Agistment. 
AGITATION,  Agitatio,  properly  fignifies  J baking ;  or 
reciprocal  motion  of  a  body. 

The  prophets ,  quakers,  Pythian  priefteffes,  See.  were  fub- 
ject  to  violent  agitations  of  body.  See  Inspiration. 
Among  phyfiologifts,  the  term  is  fometimes  appropriated 
to  that  fpecies  of  earthquake,  called  tremor ,  or  arietatio. 
Among  the  philofophers,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  an  intefline 
commotion  of  the  parts  of  any  natural  body. 

Thus,  fire  is  faid  to  agitate  the  minute  particles  of  bodies. 
— Fermentation,  and  effervefeene,  are  attended  with  a 
brifk  agitation  of  the  particles. 

Heat  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  to  confift  in  the  agitation  of 
the  parts  of  the  hoc  body ;  and  found  is  produced  by  a 
tremulous  agitation ,  excited  firit  in  the  fonorous  body, 
and  communicated  thence  to  the  ambient  air. 

Agit at  i o n  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  violent  hurry  or  pertur¬ 
bation  of  fpirits,  occafioned  byfome  predominant  paffion* 
Agitation  is  a!fo  ufed,  in  Medicine,  for  a  fpecies  of  ex- 
ercife,  popularly  called  f winging :  and,  in  general,  for 
any  exercife  which  {hakes  the  body. 

Bartholine  mentions  fits  of  the  tooth-ach,  deafnefs,  & c. 
removed  by  vehement  agitations  of  the  body  ;  and  they 
have  been  found  of  efpecial  ufe  for  preventing  and  dif- 
folving  concretions. 

Dr.  Sydenham  attiibutes  the  great  benefits  of  riding  to 
agitation ,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  removing  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera.  See  A£ora.  > 

Sanguification  is  in  great  meafure  effected  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  blood  and  chyle,  in  their  conti¬ 
nual  circulation.  Digestion  itfelf  is  only  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  an  infenfible  kind  of  agitation. 

Agitation  of  heajis  in  the  foreji,  anciently  fignified  the 
drift  of  beads  in  the  foreft. 

AGITATIVE,  fomething  having  power  to  agitate  or  fliake 
another. 

AgitaTive  force  of  a  pendulum,  is  that  which  produces 
motion  in  it. 

The  agitative  force  of  the  pendulum  arifes  from  three 
things?  i.  T  he  power  of  gravity.  2.  The  weight  faf- 
tened  at  the  end  of  the  rod.  3.  The  diflance  of  that 
weight  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  ;  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  length  of  the  rod,  or  pendulutn. 
Hid.  Acad.  Scien.  1714. 

AGITATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a  charioteer ;  or  he  who  drove 
or  directed  a  chariot,  or  horfes  in  a  race. 

In  which  fcnfe,  agitator  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
the  Romans  call edauriga,  and  we  a  coachman,  driver,  Sec. 
Agitator  was  more  particularly  ufed  for  him  who  drove 
in  the  public  curule  games  in  the  circus. 

The  agitators  were  diftinguifhed,  by  their  habits,  into 
ruffati,  albati,  prafini ,  and  veneti ,  which  gave  rife  and 
denomination  to  fo  many  factions.  Befides  which,  they 
had  other  marks,  or  enfigns  of  their  family,  correfpond- 
ing  to  what  we  call  arms. 

The  conquerors,  befides  the  ordinary  rewards,  hravice ,  as 
crowns.  Sec.  had  flatues  erected  to  them  in  the  circus ; 
on  the  bafes  uffiereof,  their  titles,  atchievements,  &c. 
were  inferibed  ;  feveral  of  which  are  ftill  found  among 
ancient  inferiptions,  drawn  in  the  following  formulae  : 
Vicit  fejuge,  feptejuge,  bigas,  trigas,  uno  anno ,  alieno  princi- 
pio,  duobus  introjugis ,  &c. 

it  has  been  difputed,  whether  the  agitators  were  on  the 
footing  of  mimes  and  pantomimes,  and  by  law  held  in¬ 
famous  ?  Briflbn.  Select.  ex  Jur.  Civ.  Ant,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
Agitators,  miliarian ,  agitator es  miliarii,  were  thofe  who 
drove  in  the  forum  at  Conftantinople,  a  place  adorned 
with  Ilatues,  &c.  after  the  manner  of  the  circus  at  Rome, 
having  a  milium ,  os  miliarium ,  in  the  middle. 
Agitators,  in  our  Englifh  affairs,  were  certain  officers, 
created  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interefts. 
Cromwell  leagued  himfelf  with  the  agitators,  whom  he 
found  to  have  greater  interefl  than  the  council  of  war. — 
The  agitators  undertook  to  make  propofals  relating  to  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  the  ftate. 

AGLAIA,  the  name  of  the  youngeft  of  the  three  Graces, 
efpoufed  to  V  ulcan. 

AGLAOPHOTIS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed,  by  fome,  for 
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AGLECTS,  Agleets,  or  Agleeds,  among  Florijh,  the 
apices,  or  pendants  hanging  on  the  tip-ends  of  chives, 
or  stamina;  as  in  tulips,  rofes,  fpike-grafs,  &c. 
AGLIA,  among  Ancient  Phyfcians,  a  whitifh  cicatrix,  or 
fpot  in  the  eye,  formed  by  a  congeflion  of  humours. 
AGLIBOLUS.  The  Palmyrenes  worfhipped  the  fun  un¬ 
der  this  title. 

AGLITHES,  ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  a  dove  of  garlick. 
AGME,  in  Surgery,  fignifies  a  fracture. 

AGMEN,  in  Antiquity,  properly  denotes  a  Roman  army  in 
march. 

VOL.  I.  N?  8. 
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In  which  fenfe,  it  {lands  contradiflinguifhed  from  acres, 
which  denoted  the  army  in  battle  array;  though,  011 
fome  occafions,  we  find  the  two  words  ufed  indifferently 
for  each  other. 

The  Roman  armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided  into 
primum  agmen,.  anfwering  to  our  van-guard;  medium 
agmen,  our  main-battle  ;  and  pojlremum  agmen ,  the  rear¬ 
guard. 

The  order  of  their  march  was  thus:  after  the  firfl  fignal 
with  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  tents  were  taken  down,  and 
the  baggage  packed  up  ;  at  the  fecond  fignal  the  baggage 
was  to  be  loaden  on  the  horfes  and  carriages  ;  and  at  the 
third  fignal,  they  were  to  begin  their  march.  Firfl;  came 
the  extraordinarii ;  then  the  auxiliaries  of  the  firfl:  wing, 
with  their  baggage;  thefe  were  followed  by  the  legions; 
The  cavalry  marched  either  on  each  fide,  or  behind. 

Agmen  pilatum,  that  difpofed  in  a  narrow  oblong  form,  or 
column;  being  withal  clofe  and  compact;  ;  thus  called, 
as  refembling  the  figure  of  a  pila,  or  pier.  Vegetius 
compares  it  to  that  of  a  broach,  or  fpit.  This  form  was 
chiefly  ufed  in  marching  without  their  baggage,  through 
bad  ways  and  clofe  countries. 

Agmen  quadratum ,  that  ranged  fomewhat  in  a  fquareforrn; 
being  the  method  ordinarily  obferved  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies.  'I  his  was  alfo  called  agmen  grave ,  by  the  Greeks 
rergayayos  raijit.  The  three  lines,  or  columns;  in  which 
the  army  ulually  marched,  were  confiderably  more  in 
length,  or  breadth,  than  in  depth:  but  as  the  baggage 
marched  fomewhat  in  the  fame  order,  the  whole  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  figure  of  a  fquare. 

Agmen  is  alfo  ufed  for  arty  number  of  perfons,  or  even 
animals,  moving  or  advancing  in  fome  regular  order. 

AGNACAT,  Scaligeri pyri  fpecies.  In  a  country  of  America; 
beyond  the  T  erra  de  Labrador,  toward  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  there  is  a  tree  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  a  pear- 
tree,  always  covered  with  leaves,  and  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  greennefs  and  luftre.  It  bears  a  fruit  alfo  like  a 
pear,  but  green  even  when  it  is  ripe;  the  pulp  is  of  the 
fame  colour,  fweet,  fat,  and  taftes  like  butter.  It  is  a 
powerful  promoter  of  venereal  vigour.  Ray’s  Hid. 

AGNANTHUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Vaillant 
to  a  genus  of  plants,  called  afterwards  cornuTia,  by 
Plumier  and  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  no  medical  ufe. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ocyvzt ■„  chafle,  and  aydos,  a  flower. 

AGNATI,  in  the  Roman  Law,  the  male  defeendants  from 
the  fame  father. 

AGNATION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  kinlhip,  or  relation, 
between  the  defeendants  of  the  fame  father,  being  males', 
and  iflued  only  from  males. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ad,  to,  and  nafei,  to  he  lorn. 
Agnation  differs  from  cognation,  as  the  latter  is  an  univerfal 
name,  under  which  the  whole  family,  and  even  the  ag - 
nati  themfelves,  are  contained;  and  agnation ,  a  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  cognation ,  which  only  includes  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  male  line.  Again,  agnation  is  properly  only 
a  civil  name,  as  that  of  gens,  or  family;  cognation,  a  na¬ 
tural  name,  or  derived  from  blood. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  males  and  females  fuc- 
ceed  one  another,  according  to  the  order  of  proximity, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  fex  :  but  the  laws  were 
afterwards  changed  in  this  refpetl,  by  the  Lex  Foconia  ; 
and  women  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  agna¬ 
tion,  excepting  fuch  as  were  within  the  degree  of  con- 
fanguinity;  i.  e.  excepting  the  fillers  of  him  who  died 
abinteflate  ;  and  it  was  hence  that  the  difference  between 
agnati  and  cognati  firfl;  took  its  rife. 

But  this  difference  was  again  abolifhed  by  Juftinian  (Inft. 
3.  10.)  ail'd  the  females  were  reinftated  in  the  right  of 
agnation  ;  and  all  the  defeendants  on  the  father’s  fide, 
whether  males  or  females,  were  appointed  to  fucceed 
each  other  indifciiminately,  according  to  the  order  of 
proximity. 

Hence,  cognation  came  to  take  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
mother  as  well  as  father  ;  and  agnation  to  be  reftrainecl 
to  thofe  of  the  father  alone. 

Adoptive  children  enjoy  the  privileges  of  agnation  ;  which 
was  called  civil  in  their  refpedt,  in  oppofition  to  the  other, 
which  was  natural. 

AGNEL,  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  firfl  flruck  under 
the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  fols,  fix  de- 
niers.  The  ognel  is  alfo  called  fometimes  mouton  d’  or, 
and  agnel  d’  or.  The  denomination  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  from  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  or  (beep,  flruck  on 
one  fide. 

AGNELET,  an  ancient  French  filver  coin,  firfl  {truck  un¬ 
der  Philip  le  Bel,  worth  about  twenty  fols. 

AGNIFER.  is  an  appellation  applied,  by  fome  Ecdefajlical 
Writers,  to  John  the  Baptift,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  pracurfor,  or  fore-runner. 

AGNIL  ;  fee  Indicum. 

AGNINA  memlrana,  the  fame  as  the  amnios. 

Agnina  laflucar,  fee  Lactuca. 

AGNOET/E,  in  Church  HiJloryt  a  fe£t  of  ancient  heretics, 
2  A  who 
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Svlio  maintained  that  Chrift,  confidered  as  to  his  human 
nature,  was  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly 
of  the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ayvotu,  ignore,  to  be  ignorant  of. 
Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  aferibes  this  doctrine 
to  certain  folitaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem, 
who,  in  defence  hereof,  alledged  divers  texts  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and,  among  others,  this  of  St.  Mark,  chap, 
xiii.  ver.  32.  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man\  no 
not  the  angels  who  are  in  heaven ,  neither  the  Son ,  but  the 
Father  only. 

There  !eem  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  agnoetee ,  though 
they  are  ulually  confounded. 

AGNOIA,  a  word  ufed  by  Phyftcians ,  when  a  perfon  in  a 
fever  does  not  know  his  acquaintance.  When  a  rigor  ac¬ 
companies  this  fymptom,  Hippocrates  fays  it  is  dangerous. 
AGNOMEN,  in  Antiquity ,  an  epithet  given  to  a  perfon, 
either  by  way  of  prait'e,  or  difpraife,  or  from  fome  remark¬ 
able  event,  which  became,  as  it  were,  an  additional  name, 
but  peculiar  to  the  perfon,  and  not  defcendible  to  hisiffue. 
Thus,  one  of  the  Scipios  was  named  Africanus ,  and  the 
other  Afaticus ,  from  the  brave  achievements  which  the 
one  performed  in  Africa,  and  the  other  in  Alia. 

The  agnomen  was  the  third  in  order  of  the  three  Roman 
names. — Thus  in  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  Marcus  is  the 
p'eenomen ,  Tullius  the  nomen ,  and  Cicero  the  agnomen. 
Others  think  the  agnomen  to  have  been  the  fourth  or  ho 
norary  name,  fuperadded  on  account  of  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  a£tion  or  virtue.  Some  imagine  agnomen  arid  cog¬ 
nomen  to  have  been  the  fame,  as  they  generally  are, 
except  in  cafes  of  adoption. 

It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Romans,  for  a  perfon,  when 
adopted  into  another  family,  to  lay  afide  all  his  other 
names,  and  only  retain  his  family  name,  to  which  be 
added  the  precnomen.  nosnen,  and  cognomen  of  the  adopter. 
Thus  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  being  adopted  by  Q^Caecilius 
Metellus,  laid  afide  his  pransmen  Publius,  and  nomen 
Cornelius,  and  was  called  QiCrecili  us  Metellus  Scipio. 
AGNOS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Athenreus,  and 
many  other  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  that  fifh  called  cal- 
lyonymus ,  or  uranofeopus.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  trachi- 
nus,  and  is  diiiinguifhed,  by  Artedi,  from  the  reft  of 
that  genus,  by  the  name  of  the  trachinus ,  with  a  great 
number  of  beards  growing  from  the  lower  jaw. 

AGNUS  Cajlus ,  the  chajle  tree ,  in  Botany.  Its  characters 
are  thefe  :  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical, 
and  indented  in  five  parts ;  the  flower  has  one  ringent 
petal,  the  brim  plain,  and  divided  into  two  lips,  which 
yie  trifld,  and  the  middle  fegment  broadeft  in  both.  It 
has  four  hair-like  ftamina,  two  of  them  fiiorter  than  the 
other,  terminated  by  moveable  fummits;  and  a  roundifli 
germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle,  crowned  by  two  awl- 
fhaped  fpreading  ftigmas.  The  germen  turns  to  a  glo¬ 
bular  berry  with  four  cells,  each  containing  one  oval  feed. 
This  plant  was  famous  among  the  ancients  as  a  fpecific 
for  the  prefervation  of  chaftity,  and  the  preventing  of  all 
venereal  defires,  pollutions,  &c. 

The  Greeks  call  it  aliog,  chajle  ;  to  which  has  fince  been 
added  the  reduplicative  cajlus ,  v.  d.  chajle  chajle. 

The  Athenian  ladies,  who  made  profeffion  of  chaftity, 
lay  upon  leaves  of  agnus  cajlus,  during  the  feaft  oi  Ceres. 
See  Cerealia. 

This  fhruh  is  alfo  called  agnon ,  vitex,  fometimes  elaagnon , 
faiix  amerina,  lygon,  lygus. 

There  are  divers  fpecies  of  it.  Pliny  mentions  two,  the 
greater,  called  alfo  the  white  kind,  and  the  lejfer ,  or  black. 
Miller  fpeaks  of  four  ;  only  one  of  which,  called  vitex 
folds  anguijloribus,  canabis  modo  dtfpofitis ,  is  pretty  common 
in  Englifli  gardens  ;  the  reft  are  rare.  Its  feed  is  round, 
about  the  Signefs  of  pepper,  and  having  a  pungent  aro¬ 
matic  tafte;  whence  the  French  fometimes  call  it  wild 
pepper.  This  feed  is  faid  to  be  more  effectual  than  rue, 
in  haranefs  of  the  liver  or  fpleen  ;  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
pepper-corn.  It  grows  in  wafte  grounds,  about  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  fait  and  oil,  but 
little  phlegm.  The  oil  of  it  is  infipid,  and  of  a  faffron 
colour,  and  is  eafily  obtained  by  expreflion.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Italy.  The  agnus  cajlus  is  a  fpecies  of  vitex 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 

Agnus  Dei ,  in  the  Romijh  Church,  denotes  a  cake  of  wax, 
ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  fupporting  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  crofs,  coniecrated  in  due  form  by  the  pope, 
to  be  dillributed  in  prefents  among  the  people,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  great  virtues  annexed  to  it. 

The  name  literally  fignifies  Lamb  of  God ;  this  being  fup- 
pofed  an  image,  or  reprefentation  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  took  away  the  fins  of  the  world. 

They  cover  it  up  with  a  piece  of  fluff,  cut  in  form  of  a 

heart,  and  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  proceffions. _ 

The  Romifh  priefts,  and  religious,  derive  confiderable 
pecuniary  advantage  from  felling  thefe  Agnus  Dei's  to 
fome,  and  preferiting  them  to  others.  The  pope  provides 
a  regular  iupply,  by  confecrating  once  in  feven  years  j 
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they  are  diftributed  by  the  matter  of  the  wardrobe ;  and 
received  by  the  cardinals,  and  other  prelates,  with  great 
reverence,  in  their  caps  and  mitres. — This  ceremony 
they  pretend  to  derive  from  an  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
church,  wherein  part  of  the  pafchal  taper,  confecrated 
on  Holy  Thurfday,  was  diftributed  among  the  people, 
to  perfume  their  houfes,  fields,  See.  in  order  to  drive 
awaydevils,and  topreferve  themfrom  ftorms  and  tempefts. 
Other  imaginary  virtues  are  likewife  attributed  to  them. 
See  concerning  the  origin  of  Agnus  Dei’s ,  Jour,  des 
Scav.  tom.  xxxi.  p.  252.  Mem.  de  Trev.  ann.  1722 
p.  2010.  Their  virtues,  Act.  Erud.  Lipf.  Supp.  tom.  iv. 
p.  224.  Their  myftic  meanings,  Du  Pin,  Bibl.  Ecclef. 
tom.  xviii.  p.  68.  The  order  of  confecrating  them, 
Magri,  Notiz.  de  Vocab.  Ecclef.  in  voc. 

Some  authors  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  metalline  Agnus 
Dei's,  hung  to  chapelets,  or  pater-nofters. 

The  Agnus  Dei  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  brought  into  the 
miffal,  by  pope  Sergius  I. 

The  Agnus  Dei  is  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  England, 
under  pain  of  incurring  a  premunire.  13  Eliz.  cap.  2. 
Agnus  Dei  is  alfo  a  name  popularly  given  to  that  part  of 
the  mafs,  wherein  the  prieft,  ftriking  his  breaft  three 
times,  rehearfes,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer  beginning 
with  the  words  Agnus  Dei. 

Agnus  Scythicus ,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  kind  of  zoophyte,  or 
plant-animal,  faid  to  grow'  in  Tartary,  refembling  the 
figure  and  ftruCture  of  a  lamb.  See  Zuophyton. 

The  Scythian  lamb  is  alfo  called  agnus  vegetabihs,  agnus 
Tartaricus,  and  by  the  people  of  the  country,  borometz , 
borometz,  or  boranetz. 

The  ufual  account  given  of  this  extraordinary  production 
is,  that  the  Tartars  fow  in  their  ground  a  feed  refem¬ 
bling  that  of  melon,  but  lefs  oblong  ;  from  whence  arifes 
a  plant  called  by  them  borometz,  i.  e.  lamb,  growing  al 
molt  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  having  feet,  hoofs, 
ears,  and  the  whole  head,  excepting  horns,  refembling 
that  animal.  In  lieu  of  horns  it  has  a  peculiar  fort  of 
hair,  not  unlike  horns;  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  thin  (kin, 
which  being  pulled  off,  is  worn  by  the  natives  as  a  cover 
for  the  head.  The  pulp  within  refembles  that  of  the 
gammarus ;  and  when  wounded,  a  liquor  ouzes  out 
like  blood.  It  lives  as  long  as  there  is  grafs  and  herbage 
around  it ;  but  when  thefe  are  confirmed,  it  vvaftes  and 
dies.  They  add,  that  wolves  are  fond  of  it,  while  no 
other  beafts  will  feed  on  it. 

Deufingius  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  fufpeCted 
this  account  to  be  fabulous  ;  and  Kempfer,  when  in  the 
country,  made  diligent  inquiry  concerning  it,  but  could 
hear  of  nothing  like  it. 

As  to  the  plants  fhewn  under  this  denomination,  in  fome 
repofitories  of  rarities,  they  appear  to  be  originally  the 
roots,  or  (talks,  of  certain  vegetables,  probably  of  the 
capillary  kind,  covered  with  a  woolly  mofs,  which  natu¬ 
rally  bearing  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  Iamb,  have 
been  helped  out  and  brought  near  to  it  by  art,  and  the 
addition  of  new  parts. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Breynius,  give  us  the  figures  and 
deferiptions  of  fiich  borometzes  in" their  collections.  It  is 
from  thefe  plants  that  the  Indian  mofs  is  gathered,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  ufe  in  (launching  blood.  Breynius  and  Li- 
bavius  have  written  exprefly  on  th so  Agnus  Scythicus.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N8  390,  and  N°  2S7. 

AGOG  A,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  ditch  or  drain  for  carrying 
oft  the  water  from  a  mine.  1  & 

The  word  feems  derived  from  ,,  dudlus,  of  a™, 
duco,  I  draw.  3 

AGOGE,  ah a<y»,  in  the  Ancient  Mufc,  a  fpecies  of  mo¬ 
dulation,  wherein  tne  founds  or  notes  proceed  by  conti¬ 
nuous  degrees  of  the  fcale,  both  rifing  and  falling.  As 
when  we  fing,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la:  Ja,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re. 
Agoge  anfwers  to  what  the  Latins  call  du£lus ,  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  conducimento,  and  di  grada  :  it  (lands  contradiftin- 
guiflied  from  place,  petteia.  See. 

Agoge  makes  the  firft  part  of-  the  melopcela ,  or  art  of 
modulating. 

There  are  three  fpecies  or  cafes  of  this  modulation  ;  firft 
when  the  founds  follow  each  other  from  grave  to  acute 
i.  e.  rifing  as  in  Tinging,  BCDE.  This  the  Latins  call 
duttus  reiius,  and  the  Italians  conducimento  retto. 

The  fecond,  when  they  go  from  acute  to  grave,  i.  e 
falling,  as  in  the  notes  E  D  C  B,  called  by  the  ancients 
duflus  revertens,  and  by  the  modern  Italians  conducimento 
ntornante. 

The  third,  when  they  rife  by  flats  and  fall  by  (harps,  as 
in  D,  E,  F  Jharp,  G,  or,  vice  verja ,  as  in  G,  F  natural , 
fh  fat,  D.  This  the  ancients  call  duSlus  circumcurrens, 
and  the  Italians  conducimento  circoncorrente.  Euclid  In- 
trod.  Harm.  p.  22.  Ariftid.  Quintil.  de  Melop.  lib.  i, 
Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  vii.  Malcom  on  Muf.  chap' 
xiv.  fee.  4.  ’ 

AGOMPHIASIS,  or  Gomphiasjs,  a  diftemper  of  the 
teeth.  It  confifts  in  their  being  loofein  their  lockets. 

AGON 
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AGON,  in  Antiquity ,  a  difpute  or  conteft  for  the  maftery, 
either  of  fome  exercife  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mind. 
There  were  agones  on  certain  days,  in  molt  of  the  ancient 
feafts,  and  other  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or 
heroes. 

I  here  were  a!fo  agones  eflabl ifhed  exprefly,  and  not  at¬ 
tached  to  any  other  folemnity — Such  was  the  agon  gym- 
nicus,  at  Athens  ;  the  agon  hlemaus,  inftituted  by  the  Ar- 
gians  in  the  53^  Olympiad  ;  the  agon  olympius,  inftituted 
by  Hercules,  430  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad  ;  the 
agon  Adrianalis ,  inftituted  at  Athens,  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  called  Ileiystdm/anx,  Uivi^vtcL,  and  O Kvponu 

Aj'pjci.r/a.  ' 

T  he  Romans  had  alfo  agones  inftituted  after  fhe  example 
of  the  Greeks:  the  emperor  Aurelian  eftablilhed  the 
agon  folis,  agon  of  the  fun  ;  and  Dioclefian,  the  agon  capi- 
tolinus ,  which  was  held  every  fourth  year,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Olympic  games.— Hence  the  years,  inftead 
of  lujira,  are  fometimes  numbered  by  agones.  The 
agon  ifelajlicus,  inftituted  at  Puzzuoli  by  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  held  every  fifth  year,  was  a  facred 
combat,  and  the  vidtors  at  it  were  called  hieronicee  :  they 
were  to  be  received  into  the  city,  through  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  made  on  purpofe.  T  he  agon  mufeus  was  that 
wherein  either  poets,  or  muficians,  difputed  for  the 
prize  ;  fuch  was  that  dedicated  by  Ptolemy  to  Apollo 
and  the  Mufes,  with  rewards  affigned  to  the  writers 
who  gained  the  victory.  Of  this  kind  were  alfo  found 
in  the  Pythian,  Nemsean,  and  Ifthmian  games;  alfo 
in  the  Olympic  games,  after  Nero’s  time,  who  firft 
introduced  a  mufical  agon  here  ;  others  were  founded  by 
the  emperor  Domitian,  and  others  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Alba,  &c.  The  agon  Ne>onianus  was  a  quinquennial 
combat,  called  alfo  Nerdnian,  from  the  name  of  its  infti- 
tutor,  vvho  here  bore  away  the  prize  for  playing  on  the 
harp,  cithara. 

Agon  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  near  the  Tyber,  otherwife 
called  circus  Flamineus,  wherein  curule  games  and  com¬ 
bats  were  celebrated. 

Agon  is  alio  ufed  by  Phyfcians ,  for  the  flruggle  of  death. 

Agon  was  alfo  a  minifter  of  facrihce,  whole  bufinefs  was 
to  fir  ike  the  vifitim.  I he  name  isfuppoied  to  have  been  I 
derived  hence,  that  Handing  ready  to  give  the  ftroke, 
he  afked  agon,  or  agone  ?  fail  1  Jh  ike? 
lne  agon  was  alfo  called  pop  a,  cultrarius ,  and  vidlimarius. 

AGONAL  ES,  in  Antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  the  S alii, 
confecrated  by  Numa  Pompilius  to  the  god  Mars,  fur- 
named  Gradivus. 

They  were  alfo  called  §>uir  inales,  from  the  Mans  fuiri- 
nalis,  where  they  officiated.  Rofinus  calls  them  Ago- 
nenfes  Sa/ii. 

AGONALIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafls  celebrated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  honour  of  Janus  :  or,  as  fome  would  have  it,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Agontus,  whom  the  Romans  ufed  to  in¬ 
voke  upon  their  undertaking  any  bufinefs  of  importance. 
They  appear  to  have  been  held  thrice  in  the  year,  viz.  on 
the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  January,  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
calends  of  -June,  ami  the  third  of  the  ides  of  December. 
Struv.  Ant.  Rom.  c.  8. 

AGONE.  See  Henbane. 

AGON1SMA,  in  Antiquity,  the  palm  or  prize  given  the 
vidlor  in  a  game  or  combat. 

AGQNISTARCHA,  in  Antiquity ,  feems  to  have  been  much 
the  fame  with  agonotheta ;  though  fome  fuggeft  a  dif¬ 
ference,  making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  ptefide  at, 
and  direct  the  private  exercifes  of  the  athletes,  which  they 
went  through  by  way  of  pradtice,  before  they  made  their 
appearance  on  the  public  theatres  or  amphitheatres. 

AGONISTIC,  agonijhca,  the  fcience  of  what  relates  to  the 
combats,  or  agones  of  the  ancients. 

In  which  fenfe,  agonijlic  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
athletic,  and  makes  a  branch  of  gymnaflies. 

Agonistic,  etyovio-ntov,  is  alfo  ufed  among  Ancient  Phyfi- 
cians ,  for  cold  fpring-water. 

The  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  taken  from  the  plen¬ 
tiful  ufe  of  that  element  in  the  flate  of  an  acute  eryfipe- 

■  laceous  fever,  wherein  water  was  fuppofed  to  combat 
and  ftruggle  with  the  febrile  heat. 

AGONISTICI,  in  Antiquity,  a  name  given  by  Donatus  to 
thefe  of  his  fedt,  whom  he  fent  into  the  neighbouring 
places,  fairs,  markets,  &c.  to  preach  his  dodlrine  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  circuitores,  circelliones, 
catropitee,  coropites,  and,  at  Rome,  montenfes. 

They  were  called  agonijlici ,  from  afvv,  combat ;  becaufe 
they  were  fent,  as  it  were,  to  fight,  and  fubdue  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  opinion. 

AGONIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  was  ufed  for  the  day 
whereon  the  rex  facrorurn  facrificed  a  vidlim.  The  fame 
name  was  alfo  given  to  the  place  wherein  the  games 
were  anciently  celebrated. 

AGONOTHETA,  Agonothetes,  \n  Antiquity,  a  magi- 
ftrate  chofen  among  the  Greeks,  to  prefide,  and  have 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  facred  games,  or  combats  ; 
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to  defray  the  expences  thereof,  and  to  adjudge  the  prizes 
to  the  conquerors. 

T  he  word  is  compounded  of  afa >v,  combat,  and  Oentif,  he 
who  difpofes . 

Among  the  Romans,  the  like  officer  was  denominated 
defjgnator ,  and  munerarius . 

Middle-age  writers  ulually  confound  agonijla,  the  com* 
batants  at  the  games,  with  the  agonothetcey  or  prefidents 
of  them. 

The  agonotheta  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  manner 
of  life,  difeipline,  and  morals  of  the  atblejes.  They 
examined,  and  admitted,  or  expelled  them  the  focietv, 
or  order.  During  the  combats,  the  agonotheta  were 
cloathed  in  purple,  and  rode  in  a  triumphal  manner 
through  the  circus,  holding  in  their  hands  an  ivory 
feeptre,  with  an  eagle  on  it. 

Van  Dale  has  an  exprefs  diffiertation  on  the  agonotheta. 
The  name  agonotheta  is  ftill  retained  in  fchools  and  aca¬ 
demies,  for  him  who  defrays  the  charge  of  the  prizes 
diftributed.  The  founders  of  prizes  are  perpetual  ago¬ 
nothetes. 

AGONOS,  in  Phyftc ,  a  Greek  word  fignifying  barren. 
Hippocrates  applies  it  to  women  who  have  no  children, 
though  they  might  have  them,  if  the  impediment  were 
removed. 

AGON  US,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  the  generality  of 
authors,  for  the  fish  called  by  fome  Jarachus,  by  others 
chalcis ,  and  by  others  fardclla. 

It  is  in  many  particulars  very  like  the  alaufa,  or  ffiad, 
called  the  mother  of  herrings,  but  fmaller,  never  arriv¬ 
ing  at  more  than  a  foot  in  length  ;  and  is  alway  lean 
and  lank  in  fpring,  and  fat  in  autumn.  But  the  diftinc- 
tions  between  it  arid  the  alaufa,  if  real,  are  fovery  final], 
that  Mr.  Ray,  and  many  of  the  moft  accurate  naturalifls, 
have  fufpeHed  it  the  fame  fiffi,  only  in  a  different  Rate. 

AGONY,  Agonia,  denotes  the  extremity  of  pain,  or  a 
difeafe;  when  nature  makes  her  laft  effort,  or  ftruggle, 
to  throw  off  the  evil  that  oppreffes  her. 

T  he  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ctfcov,  certamen,  com¬ 
bat  ;  this  being  a  kind  of  ftrife  between  life  and  death. 
Much  of  the  terror  of  death  confifts  in  the  pangs  and 
convulfions  wherewith  the  agony  feems  attended ;  though 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  pain  in  fuch  cafes  "is 
ordinarily  not  extremely  acute ;  a  courfe  of  pain  and 
ficknefs  having  ufually  ftupified,  and  indifpofed  the  nerves 
for  any  quick  fenfations.  However,  various  means  have 
been  thought  of  for  mitigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord 
Bacon  confiders  this  as  part  of  the  province  of  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  that  not  only  when  fuch  a  mitigation  may  tend 
to  a  recovery,  but  alfo  when  there  being  no  farther  hopes 
of  a  recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paffage  out 
of  life  more  calm  and  eafy.  Accordingly,  he  ranks  eu- 
thanafia ,  or  the  art  of  dying  eafily,  among  the  defiderata 
of  fcience  ;  and  does  not  even  feem  to  difapprove  of  the 
courfe  Epicurus  took  for  that  end.  De  Augm.  Sc. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  fome,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

Baglivi  promifed  a  treatife  exprefs,  De  Medicina  Agoni- 
zantinm,  or  the  method  of  treating  thofe  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  recipes  for  this 
end,  is  that  of  Mr.  Patin,  viz.  abftinence  from  all  medicines . 

AGONYCLITiE,  or  Agonyclites,  in  Antiquity,  a  fe£l, 
in  the  feventh  century,  whofe  diftinguiffiing  principle  it 
was,  never  to  kneel,  but  to  deliver  all  their  prayers  Hand¬ 
ing.  See  Genuflexion. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  private  particle  <t, 
yew)  knee,  and  nhiveo,  to  bend. 

AGOR/TUS,  in  Antiquity ,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe 
deities,  who  had  ftatues  in  the  public  markets,  ox  fora. 
The  word  is  formed  of  cl yo?<t,  market. 

AGORANOMUS,  in  Antiquity ,  a  magiftrate  of  Athens, 
eftabliffied  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  policy 
in  the  markets,  fettling  the  prices  of  provifions,  except¬ 
ing  corn,  and  deciding  difputes  relating  to  buying  and 
felling,  infpe£ting  the  weights,  meafures,  and  the  like. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ctfopa,  market ;  and  yoy.oi} 
law. 

The  agoranomus  among  the  Greeks  was  much  the  fame 
with  the  curule  .edile  among  tire  Romans. 
Ariftotlediftinguiffies  two  kinds  of  magiftrates,thefl£0r<7w- 
mi,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  markets ;  and  the 
aftynomi ,  who  infpe&ed  the  buildings  of  the  («rSA)  cities. 
The  agoranomi,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  be¬ 
longing  to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Pineeus  ;  though 
others  make  them  fifteen  in  all,  of  whom  they  affign  ten 
to  the  city.  To  thefe  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid, 
by  all  who  brought  any  thing  to  fell  in  the  market. 

AGOSTUS,  in  Anatomy,  fignifies  the  part  of  the  arm  from 
the  fingers  to  the  elbow  ;  alfo  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

AGRA,  a  kind  of  fweet-feented  wood,  found  in  the  ifland 
of  Hainan,  on  the  coaft  of  China. 

Agra- 
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^GRA-Caramba,  Is  another  fweet-fcented  wood,  which  alfo 
comes  from  the  ifland  of  Hainan. 

AGRARIAN  Jlaiiones,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art ,  corps  of 
guards  polled  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  open  air. 

Agrarije  naves  was  ufed  for  vefiels  placed  to  keep  watch, 
or  guard. 

AGRARIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  relating  to 
fields  or  lands. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  agrarius ,  formed  of  ager , 
a  field. 

Agrarian,  in  the  Roman  Jurifprudence,  a  denomination 
given  to  fuch  laws  as  relate  to  the  partition  or  diftribu- 
tiort  of  lands. 

There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  agrarian  laws;  whereof  the 
principal  are,  the  Lex  Cajfia,  in  the  year  of  Rome  268 ; 
the  Lex  L'dnia ,  in  337  ;  the  Lex  Flaminia ,  in  525 ;  two 
Sempronian  laws,  in  the  year  620;  the  Lex  Apuleia, 
in  the  year  653;  the  Lex  Bahia-,  the  Lex  Cornelia ,  in 
673;  the  Lex  Servilia,  in  690;  the  Lex  Flavia  ;  the  Lex 
Julia,  in  the  year  691  ;  the  Lex  A Elia  Licinia ;  the  Lex 
Livid ;  the  Lex  Marcia  ;  the  Lex  Rofcia ,  made  after  the 
taking  of  Carthage ;  the  Lex  Floria ,  and  the  Lex 
Titia. 

By  the  laws  of  Liciriius,  no  Roman  was  allowed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  more  than  feven  jugera  of  land;  and  by  a  fimilar 
law  of  Romulus,  every  Roman  was  limited  to  two  jugera. 

Agrarian  Law,  Lex  Agraria,  abfolutely,  and  by  way 
of  eminence,  fo  called,  was  a  celebrated  law,  publilhed 
by  Spurius  Caffius,  about  the  year  268,  for  an  equal  di- 
vifion  of  the  conquered  lands  among  all  the  citizens,  and 
for  limiting  the  quantity  of  ground  pofleffed  by  each 
perfon  to  a  certain  number  of  acres. — Thofe  other  two 
in  the  Digeft,  the  one  publilhed  by  Cnffar,  and  the  other 
by  Nerva,  only  relate  to  the  limits  or  boundaries  of 
grounds;  and  have  no  relation  to  that  of  Spurius  Caffius. 
The  Roman  lands  were  of  divers  kinds,  fome  conquered 
from  the  enemies,  and  not  yet  brought  to  the  public  ac¬ 
count:  others  brought  indeed  to  the  public,  but  clandef- 
tinely  ufurped  by  private  great  men :  laftly,  others  pur- 
chafed  with  the  public  money,  in  order  to  be  divided. 
Agrarian  laws,  either  for  dividing  lands  taken  from  the 
enemy  or  the  public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafed  with  the 
public  money,  were  eafily  paffed  without  difturbance  ; 
but  thofe  whereby  private  rich  men  were  to  be  outed  of 
their  lands,  and  the  common  people  put  in  pofleffion  of 
what  had  been  held  by  the  nobility,  were  never  attempted 
without  great  diflurbances. 

Several  have  pleaded  for  the  necelfity  of  agrarian  laws 
among  us.  William  Sprigge,  or,  as  fome  fay,  Fr.  Of- 
borne,  has  written  exprelly  on  this  fubjeCt.  See  alfo  the 
Supplement  to  Dr.  Price’s  Obfervations  on  R.everfionary 
Payments,  See.  p.  381. 

But  the  author  who  feems  to  have  entered  deepeft  into 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  agrarian  laws,  is  Harrington  ;  he 
lhews  that  the  balance  of  property  in  a  (late  cannot  be 
fixed  but  by  laws,  and  the  laws  whereby  fuch  a  provifion 
is  made  are  agrarian  laws.  Now  thefe  are  neceflary  to 
the  liability  of  government,  becaufe  governments  will, 
according  to  the  diverfe  balance  of  property,  be  of  di- 
verfe  or  contrary  natures,  that  is,  monarchical,  or  popu¬ 
lar.  Thus  monarchy  requires  of  the  Itandard  of  pro¬ 
perty,  that  it  be  vail  or  great ;  and  of  agrarian  laws,  that 
they  hinder  recefs  or  diminution,  at  leall  in  fo  much  as 
is  thereby  entailed  upon  honour.  But  popular  govern¬ 
ment  requires,  that  the  ftandard  be  moderate,  and  that 
its  agrarian  laws  prevent  accumulation. 

This  author  thinks,  that  in  a  territory  not  exceeding 
England  in  revenue,  if  the  balance  be  in  more  hands 
than  three  hundred,  it  is  declining  from  monarchy;  and 
if  it  be  in  fewer  than  five  thoufand  hands,  it  is  fwerving 
from  a  commonwealth. 

The  fame  wiiter  defines  an  equal  agrarian,  a  perpetual 
law  eflablilhing  and  preferving  the  balance  of  dominion 
by  fuch  a  diftribution  that  no  one  man,  or  number  of 
men,  within  the  compafs  of  the  few  or  arillocracy,  can 
come  to  overpower  the  whole  people,  by  their  poffeffions 
in  lands. 

He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  by  llriving  for 
an  agrarian ,  llrove  to  fave  their  liberty :  and  that  com¬ 
monwealth,  through  want  of  fuch  a  law,  or  the  non- 
obfervance  of  it,  came  to  ruin. 

In  the  Grecian  cities,  the  defecl  of  an  agrarian  was  fup- 
plied  by  ojlracijm. 

in  Venice,  the  council  of  ten,  and  the  officers  of  pomp, 
reftrain  thofe  who  might  be  too  powerful  ;  and  thefe  two 
orders  in  a  commonwealth,  where  the  gentry  have  but 
ftnnll  eftates  in  land,  are  as  much  as  needs  be  in  lieu  of 
an  agrarian. 

Some  German  republics  have  no  more  to  fupply  the  place 
of  this  law,  than  that  eftates  defeending  are  divided 
among  the  children. — And  the  fame  law  would  eftabliffi 
an  agrarian  in  England. 

Agrarian  laws  may  be  framed  different  ways,  as  by  in- 
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tailing  the  lands  upon  certain  families,  without  power  of 
alienation  in  any  cafe,  as  in  Ilrael  and  Lacedaemon:  or, 
except  with  leave  of  the  magiilrate,  as  in  Spain.  But 
this,  by  making  fome  families  too  fecure,  as  thofe  in  pof- 
feffion,  and  others  too  defpairing,  as  thofe  not  in  pof- 
feffion,  may  make  the  whole  people  lefs  induftrious. 
Therefore  Harrington  prefers  a  law  regulating  eftates,  fo 
that  no  man  ffiall  have  above  two  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  in  land ;  and  that  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  exceed, 
this  proportion  fhali  be  divided  in  defeending  to  their 
child  1  en,  till  the  greater  {hare  do  not  exceed  2000/.  per 
annum.  This  is  the  rule  he  lays  down  for  his  common¬ 
wealth  of  Oceana,  by  which  he  means  his  fcheme  for 
the  government  of  England. 

By  this  law,  Harrington  intended  that  the  property  of 
land  in  England,  fliould  never  fall  into  fewer  hands  than 
5000  ;  as  he  computes  t{ie  rents  of  this  country  to  be 
ten  millions.  But  if  thefe  rents,  as  is  probable,  amount 
now  to  twenty  millions,  it  would  follow  that,  by  our 
authoi  s  rule,  the  land  could  never  be  in  lefs  than  icooo 
hands,  which,  according  to  his  fyftem,  mull  effectually 
fecure  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  defign,  to  enter  into 
the  full  detail  of  all  the  reafonings  of  this  ingenious  au¬ 
thoi,  on  tne  fubjeCl  of  agrarian  laws  ;  we  therefore  refer 
to  his  works.  See  alfo  Government,  Property,  See. 
AGRARIUM.  See  Agistment. 

AGRED  UL  A,  is  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the  frog. 
AGREEMENT,  Agreamentum,  in  Law,  a  joining,  or 
putting  together,  of  two  or  more  minds  in  any  thing 
done  or  to  be  done.  .  6 

Of  this  there  may  be  three  forts. —The  fir'll  an  agree¬ 
ment  executed  at  the  beginning,  mentioned  in  the  ftatute 
of  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  3.  which  fays,  “  That  the  goods 
“  bought  by  foreftallers,  being  thereof  attainted,  fhali  be 
“  forfeited  to  the  king;  if  the  buyer  thereof  have  naade 
gree  with  the  teller  where  the  word  gree,  otberwife 
called  agreement  executed,  fignifies  payment  for  the  things, 
or  fatisfa&ion. 

The  fecond  is,  an  agreement  after  an  aft,  that  is,  where 
one  does  an  adt,  and  another  agrees  or  afl'ents  thereto, 
afterwards. —  I  he  third  is,  an  agreement  executory,  which 
is,  when  both  parties  at  one  time  are  agreed  that  fuch  a 
thing  fhali  be  done  in  time  to  come.  It  is  called  execu- 
tory,  becaufe  the  thing  is  to  be  done  afterwards. 
Agreements  are  to  be  in  writing,  by  Hat.  29  Car.  II.  cap. 
3.  of  frauds  and  perjuries.  r 

AGRESSES,  or  Ogresses,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fame  as 

PELLETS. 

AGRESTA,  in  Medicine,  an  unripe  grape;  otherwife 
called  omphax  and  uva  acerba ,  by  the  French  verjus. 
Agrcjla  are  held  cooling,  deterfive,  and  aftringent ;  they 
temper  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  and  chear  the  heart. 
Eaten  plentifully,  they  have  been  found  to  deftroy 
worms.  1 

Agresta  Is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  juice  of  this 
fruit,  more  properly  called  o?nphaciu?Ti . 

AGRIA,  a  name  given  to  holly  ;  and  alfo  to  a  malignant 
puftule,  of  which  there  are  two  forts.  The  one  is  fmall 
with  a  roughnefs,  rednefs,  and  flight  corrofion  of  the 

r  111  *j^nS  3  roiuj^  figure,  its  centre  is  fmooth,  and  it 
Ipreads  fiowly.  It  is  cured  by  rubbing  it  with  falling 
Ipittle.  The  other  fort  ulcerates  with  a  violent  rednefs 
and  corrofion,  fo  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off;  It  is  of  an 
unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous.  It  is  cured  by  poul¬ 
tices  of  PELLITCRY  of  the  wall.  r 

AGRIAE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  an  order  of  quadrupeds, 
which  have  no  teeth,  but  have  a  very  long  cylindric 
tongue.  Of  this  order  there  are  only  two  knowri  genera, 
the  myrmecophaga  and  the  mams. 

AGRIAMPELOS,  the  wild  vine  ;  and  according  to  Ge¬ 
rard,  the  black  briony. 

The  word  is  formed  of  efptof,  zvild,  and  duxeTioj,  a 
vine. 

AGRICULTURE,  the  art  of  tilling  or  cultivating  the 
earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fertile,  and  make  it  bear 
plants,  trees,  fruits,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ager ,  field,  and  cultura 
tilling ,  of  colere ,  to  till. 

The  principal  and  moil  general  operations  in  agriculture 
are  manuring,  ploughing,  fallowing,  fowing,  ^harrow¬ 
ing;  as  alfo,  reaping  and  mowing.  See  the  articles 
Manure,  Ploughing,  Semination,  &c. 

To  the  operations  of  agriculture  do  alfo  belong  the  ma-. 
nagement  of  the  productions  of  particular  countries  ;  as 
hops,  hemp,  vines,  tobacco,  faffron,  liquorice,  woad  &c; 
To  the  fame  art  belong,  planting,  tranfplanting,  pruning! 
engrafting  ;  the  culture  of  forefts,  timber,  copfes,  &c. 
See  Engrafting,  Planting,  Pruning,  Timber 
Free,  &c.  * 

Even  gardening,  or  horticulture  itfelf,  is  only  a  branch 
of  agriculture.  See  Garden. 

Agriculture,  in  its  molt  extenilve  fenfe,  befides  tillage, 
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comprehends  feeding  nnd  the  management  of  cattle,  and 
the  rural  fports,  hunting,  fiihing,  & c.  Some  even  in¬ 
clude  under  it  the  bufinefs  of  mines,  coal-pits,  and  other 
iubterraneous  matter. 

Among  the  ancients,  agriculture  is  frequently  called 
geor^ica.  1 

-This  art  has  been  cultivated  by  many  of  the  greateft  men 
among  the  ancients,  and  has  been  treated  of  by  their 
molt;  celebrated  authors.  The  hiftory  ofits  rife  and  pro- 
g  refs,  may  eafdy  traced  from  the  firft  period  of  time; 

and  it  has  been  more  or  lefs  the  fubjed  of  attention  in 
every  age  and  nation  of  the  world.  1  he  ancient  patri¬ 
archs,  though  principally  devoted  to  a  pafloral  life,  were 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  this  art;  and  their  defeend- 
?ms»  as  foon  as  they  were  fettled  in  Palelline,  confideied 
it  as  a  very  honourable  employment.  From  them  it  was 
tranfmitted  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  to  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  ;  and  it  was  in  fuch  re¬ 
pute  among  the  latter,  that  Mago,  their  famous  general, 
wrote  twenty-eight  books  on  the  fubjed,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  an  exprefs  decree  of  the 
Roman  fenate  ;  and  Servius  obferves,  that  thefe  were 
adopted  as  a  model  by  Virgil,  when  he  wrote  his  Geor¬ 
gies.  It  has  been  faid,  that  agriculture  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Europeans  by  Ceies,  queen  of  Sicily, 
m  memory  whereof  file  was  placed  among  the  principal 
divinities:  a  fable,  which  imports,  that  Sicily,  famed 
for  its  fertility  in  corn,  was  the  feene  of  confiderable 
improvements.  The  fiift  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  was 
JHefiod  ;  and  be  was  tucceeded  by  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
Jxenophon,  Ariftode,  Theophraftus,  and  many  others, 
it  is  well  known,  that  this  art  was  in  very  high  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  Romans;  and  that  it  was  cultivated  by 
their  emperors,  dictators,  and  confuls.  The  firft  Latin 
treatife  on  the  iubjed  of  agriculture  was  compofed  by  M 
Cato,  the  cenfor  ;  Varro  likewife  is  the  author  of  a  very 
elaborate  work  on  the  fame  fubjed i  Columella,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  wrote  twelve  books  on 
hufbandry;  and  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  IV.  anew 
work,  as  fome  fay,  colleded  by  himfelf  from  the  beft 
writers,  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Geoponics,  with 
a  view  of  reviving  this  art,  which  was  now  in  a  very  de¬ 
clining  Rate. 

In  England,  the  firft  perfon  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
is  attention  to  the  pradical  part  of  hufbandry  was  Fitz- 
herbert,  who  publifhed  two  treatifes  on  this  fubjed  : 
one  intitled  the  Book  of  Hufbandry,  in  1534;  and  the 
fecond,  called  the  Book  of  Surveying  and  Improve¬ 
ments,  in  1539. 

In  1600,  the  French  made  confiderable  efforts  to  revive 
hufbandry,  and  feveral  large  works  appeared  for  this 
purpofe.  It  was  likewife  induftrioufly  cultivated  about 
the.  fame  period  by  the  Flemings,  who,  portioning  out 
their  lands  in  fmall  tenements,  and  difeovering  feveral 
new  forts  of  manure,  brought  the  foil  hereby  to  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  and  fweetnefs  ;  fo  that 
they  were  able  to  raife  the  more  delicate  grades ;  luch 
as  LUCERN,  SAINTFOIN,  &c. 

The  mod  confiderable  Englifh  writers,  previous  to  the 
Reftoration,  were  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  who  made  many  very 
important  difeoveries  with  refped  to  the  nature  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  manure;  Gab.  Plattes,  and  S.  Hartlib  ;  and 
fince  that  period,  Evelyn,  Nourfe,  Mortimer,  Bradley, 
Lawrence,  Tull,  Ellis,  and  Miller;  not. to  mention  many 
more  among  our  contemporaries.  The  attention  gene- 
rally  given  to  this  art  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
numerous  focieties  eftablifhed  for  encouraging  improve- 
ments  in  the  theory.and  pradice  of  it,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  promiie  a  degree  of  perfedion,  of  which 
none  in  former  ages  could  have  had  any  conception. 

In  France,  there  are  no  lefs  than,  thirteen  focieties  efta¬ 
blifhed  by  royal  fandion,  befule  many  fubordinate  affo- 
ciations,  for  promoting  agriculture.  It  is  likewife  pub- 
licly  taught  in  the  Swedifh,  Danifli,  and  German  uni- 
verities.  The  fpirit  and  example  of  Linnaeus  and  his 
difciples  have  very  much  conduced  to  the  progrefs  of  this 
important  and  ufeful  art;  and  the  emulation  of  improv¬ 
ing  has  fpread  through  itioft  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  England,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 

&c.  in  particular,  have  been  fignally  ufeful  in  this  re- 
fpe£l;  and  the  other  nffociations,  which  are  now  efta- 
blilhed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  co-operate  with 
them  in  forwarding  their  laudable  defign. 

Among  the  Japanefe,  agriculture  is  in  great  repute  ;  and 
among  the  Chinefe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  and  encouraged 
by  the  court  beyond  all  other  fcietices.  The  emperor  of 
China  yearly,  at  the  beginning  of  fpring,  goes  to  plough 
in  perfon,  attended  by  all  the  princes  and  grandees  "of 
the  empire.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  ;  and  is  accompanied  with  a  facrifiiie,’  which  the 
emperor,  as  high  prieft,  offers  to  Chang-Ti,  to  enfure  a 
plentiful  crop  in  favour  of  his  people.  J  ,J 
The  reader  will  find  a  concife  abftrad  of  the  principal 
VoL.  I.  N?  g.  * 
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improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture ,  dif- 
head  ^  ^  C0Urle  °*  c^s  VV0I*C>  under  their  proper 

AGRIELiEA,  the  wild  olive. 

APPlfwi™’  'n  £otaKy>  the  holly -tree: 

AGRIGL\  I  iNE/a/r,  m  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  kind  of  eatable 
alt,  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  not  crackling  in 
the  fire  as  common  fait  does.  It  might  probably  owe 
this  q„nllty  10  the  finenefs  of  the  powder,  in  fob,  of 
winch  it  was  generally  ulcd. 

AGRIMON-OIDES,  in  .  fpccie$  of  ACEIMOtiV. 

J  its  plant  flowers  in  April,  and  comes  to  perfection 
n  May ;  and  grows  in  fome  mountainous  parts  of 
Italy;  it  is  fometimes  called  pimpinklla  fllto  arti- 
mom J  5 

AGRIMONY  Agrimonia,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  belong.ng  to  the  cl«ffe  of  dcdecand,  ia 
aigynta ;  the  chafers  of  which  are  thefe:  the  flower 
is  of  the  rofaceous  kind,  confiding  of  five  petals,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  indented  at  their  ex'Vc- 
mity,  and  ftand  upon  a  cup,  which  finally  becomes  an 


ong  echmated  fruit,  containing  two  oblong  feed' 
In  the  centre  a.ifes  a  double  llyle,  rilling  on  the  germen 
attended  by  twelve  ftamma.  6 

Miller  reckons  five  fpecies,  viz.  x.  The  common  Mri- 
tnony.  2.  I  he  white  agrimony.  3.  The  fweet  Rented 
agrimony.  4.  I  he  eaftern  agrimony,  with  narrow  pinnated 
leaves,  which  are  lharply  ferrated,-  and  a  thick  root.  '  r. 

1  hree-leaved  agrimony,  with  fmooth  fruit.  7'oumcfort 
enumerates  only  the  three  firft  fpecies  ;  Linnaeus  tn- 

nS/W  th,Ird’.  and  fourth,  under  one  fpecies. 

KvhefL  r^PeCreS  uf  ,th‘S  gCnUS  is  fre(fue'nt  'n  dry  paftures, 
by  the  fide  of  hedges,  and  in  woods,  and  flowers  in 

June.  1  he  dried  leaves  make  a  very  pleafant  infuiion, 
in  the  manner  of  tea;  and  are  efteemed  a  very  proner 
medicine  in  obftrudions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen.  It  ]s 
celebrated  in  the  jaundice,  and  in  cachedic  cafes  ;  and 
is  given  in  coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  in  fuppreflions  alfo 
ot  the  menfes. 

It  ufed.to  be- a  very  common  ingredient  in  the  baths  of 
t  le  ancients,  prepared  with  the  decodions  of  detergent 
and  emollient  herbs.  ■  ® 

Agrimony  is  otherwife  called  eupatoriu'm  vcterUm  or 
(j  racorum. 

From  Mr.  Geoffroy’s  analyfis  of  agrimony ,  it  appears, 
hat  this  plant  contains  very  little  fait  of  the  ammoniacal 
kind,  fince  no  concrete  urinous  lalf  is' got  from  it;  but 
the  acid  fait  wherewith  it  abounds,  joined  with  earths 
forms  a  concrete  refembling  tartar,  or  fait  of  coral  com¬ 
bined  with  a  large  proportion  of  fufphuL 
Agrimony  has  a  faline  tafte,  fubaftringertt  and-  acid  •  its 
juice  turns  the  tindure  of  heliotropium  to  a  faint W:  fo 
that  its  aftiingent  and  aperitive  viitues  feem  body  owing 
to  the  fame  auftere  laic.  For  though  thefe  effeds  feem 
contrary  to  one  another,  yet  ihey  often  flow  fro'm  one 
and  the  fame  principle,  the  Lengthening  of  the  weak 
and  lax  fibres  of  the  folid  parts.  Experience  fheWs,  fays 
Georlroy,  that  agrimony  has  the  virtue,  fuppofed  to  arifti 
/10m  its  compofition  ;  for  it  is  aftringent,  detergent  re- 
folvent,  vulnerary,  and  aperient.  5 

The  country  people  ufe  the  common  or  effential  acrimony 
brut  fed,  or  its  juice,  in  contufions,  knd  frefh  wounds. 
Etmuller  fays,  it  refolves  fwellings  and  inflammations  of 
the  Jcrotum  ;  yec  it  is  rarely  found  in  fhop-compofitions, 
though  frequently  preferibed  by  the  furgeons,  in-  difeu- 
tient  and  vulnerary  fomentations. 

Agrimony,  fweet-Jmelling,  agrirkonia  odorata,  is  by  fome 
preferred,  for  medicinal  purpofes,  to  the  former,  as  be¬ 
ing  more  grateful  to  infufe  for  pedoral  decodions.  It 
may  be  infufed  in  water,  or  in  whey ;  atid  is  efficacious 
in  dileafes  from  a  lax  habit. 

Agrimony,  hemp ,  eupaiorium ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
fyngenejta  polygarnia  eequalis  clafs  of  plants.  Its  charadets 
areth.de  ;  -it  has  a  compound  flower  compofed  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  florets,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  em- 
palement,  'wh'ofe  fc'ales  are  narrow,  ered,"  and  unequal ; 
and  the  florets  have  each  five  ffiort  ftamina.  In  the’ 
bottom  is  fituated  a  fmall  germen,  which  becomes  an 
oblong  feed,  crowned  with  down,  fitting  in  the  empale- 
'  merit.  There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

The  Common  hemp  agrimony  is  recommended  as  an  he¬ 
patic  and  vulnerary,  and  has  been  alfo  ufed  in  catarrhs  ; 
but  is  at  prefent  very  little  known  in  the  ffiops. 

Ag r  1  m on  y, ■  water-hemp,  bidens,  '\n  Botany,  belongs  to  the 
fame  clafs  with  the  former.  Its  charaderS  are  thefe  :  ic 
has  a  compound  flower,  the  middle  or  difli  compofed  of 
hermaphrodite  florets';  thefe  have  five  ftamina,  with  an 
oblong  germen.  Thfe  female  flowers  which  compofe  the 
border  are  naked,  and  are  all  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  an¬ 
gular  obtufe  feed,  having  two  or  more  biiftles  or  teeth. 

It  grows  in  wet  places,  and  flowers  in  Auguftx  Several 
fpecies  of  this  plant  are  common  weeds;  but  there  are 
five  fpecies  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 

2  B  This 
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This  herb  is  accounted  hepatic  and  vulnerary. 

AGRIOCARDAMUM  ;  fee  Cardamine. 

AGRIOCASTANUM,  the  fame  as  earth-nut*  popu¬ 
larly  call  pig-nut,  and  arnot. 

AGRIOC1NAR  A,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  that  fpecies  of  wild  artichoak,  the  root  of  which 
is  ufed  inftead  of  the  coflus  nigra. 

AGRIOCOCCIMEL A,  or prunus  fylveftris.  See Plum-^w. 

AGRIOMELA,  a  name  for  the  crab  apple. 

AGRIOMELANZ  ANION,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the 
Ancients ,  a  word  that  has  perplexed  many  of  the  later 
writers.  The  Arabian  writers,  Avicenna  and  Serapion, 
ufed  the  word  bedengian  for  the  fruit  of  th tpomumamoris, 
a  kind  of  efculent  nightfhade,  or  folanum ,  called  by  the 
old  Greqk  writers,  as  Theophraftus,  See.  flrychnus ,  and 
only  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Jhychni,  or  night- 
fhades,  by  its  being  deferibed  as  wholefome,  not  poi- 
fonous.  From  this  Arabic  word  bedengian,  the  Italians 
formed  their  word  melanzana,  and  the  late  Greek  writers 
their  melanzanion,  which  they  ufed  as  the  name  of  the 
fame  fruit.  This,  when  the  plant  was  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  was  probably  larger  and  fairer  than  when  it  grew 
wild;  but,  in  this  latter  Rate,  was  not  lefs  ufed,  but  was 
diftinguifhed  by  the  term  agriomelanzanion.  If  the  Greeks, 
who  ufe  this  word,  or  the  melanzanion,  would  have  ap¬ 
propriated  them  to  the  pomum  amoris ,  and  diftinguifhed 
thele  from  the  other  nightfhades,  they  would  have  done 
fervice  to  the  world. 

AGRION  figniftesthe  peuc  edanu  m, called Moagriophyllon. 

AGRIOPHAGI,  in  Antiquity ,  a  name  given  to  thofe  who 
fed  on  wild  beafts. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aypio ;,  wild  and  (payu, 
1  eat. 

AGRIORIGANUM,  in  Botany,  wild  marjoram. 

AGRIOSELINUM,  in  Botany,  fignifies  wild  parsley. 

AGRIPALMA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  to  mother¬ 
wort. 

AGRIPPA,  a  name  applied,  among  the  ancients,  to  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  an  unufual  or  irregular  manner ;  parti¬ 
cularly  fuch  as  come  with  the  feet  foremoft,  inftead  of 
the  head. 

They  were  called  agripp re,  according  to  Pliny,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  {agre  parti)  born  with  difficulty. 
Salmafius  derives  it  from  the  Greek  aypuv,  venari ,  and 
c7C7rogy  equus,  q.  d.  a  hunter  of  horfes. 

Daventer  has  a  particular  chapter  of  agrippas,  or  infants 
coming  with  their  feet  foremoft,  which,  according  to 
him,  is  one  of  the  moft  convenient  and  fafe  ways  for  a 
mature  birth. 

Agrippa  gives  the  denomination  to  an  unguent,  deferibed 
in  the  Antidotarium  Nicolai,  and  in  feveral  other  difpen- 
fatories,  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  have  been  invented  by 
Agrippa  king  of  Judaea,  but,  as  others  fufpecl:,  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Agrippa,  a  Roman  phyfician. 

AGRIPPINIANS,  in  Church  Hiftory,  the  followers  of 
Agrippinus  bifhop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century, 
who  firft  introduced  and  defended  the  practice  of  rebap- 

•  tization.  Arnd.  Lex.  Ant.  Eccl.  p.  465. 

AGIRUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  to  an  impurer  fort  of  natrum.  The  purer  fort  of 
this  fait  they  call  kalmyrhaga,  and  the  coarfer  and  dirtier 
kind  agrium.  The  former  of  thefe  they  had  from  Media, 
the  latter  from  Thrace. 

AGROM,  a  difeafe  frequent  in  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Indies,  wherein  the  tongue  chaps  and  cleaves  in  fe¬ 
veral  places,  being  alfo  extremely  rough,  and  fome- 
times  covered  with  white  fpots.  1  he  Indians  are  very 
fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  attribute  to  extreme 
heat  of  the  ftomach. 

Their  remedy  is,  to  chew  the  black-feeded  bafilica,  drink 
fome  chalybeated  liquor,  or  the  juice  of  large  mint. 

AGROSTEMA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnreus  to 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  decandria  pentagynia  clafs,  ufually 
confounded  by  other  authors  among  the  fpecies  of 
LYCHNIS, 

The  charadters  of  the  genus  are  thefe  :  the  perianthium 
confifts  of  one  leaf,  which  forms  an  oblong  tube,  of  a 
coriaceous  texture,  and  ribbed  with  ten  Jlrice  ;  the  limb 
of  this,  which  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  flower,  is 
divided  into  five  fegments,  which  are  flender  and  perma¬ 
nent  ;  the  flower  confifts  of  five  petals,  the  ungues  of 
which  are  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  cup  ;  the  limb  is  ob- 
tufe  and  expanded;  and  the  ftamina  are  ten  fubulated  fila¬ 
ments  affixed  to  the  ungues  of  the  flower  ;  the  anther ce 
are  Ample  ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  oval  ;  the 
ftyles  are  capillary,  and  five  iti  number;  they  are  ere£t, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina ;  the  ftigmata  are 
Ample  ;  the  fruit  is  ail  oblong  capfule  covered  by  the 
cup,  and  contains  only  one  cell,  in  which  are  a  number 
of  fpotted  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  in  a  loofe  and  free  re¬ 
ceptacle. 

AGROSTIS,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Botany ,  the  name  of 
a  diftinft  genus  of  plants,  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs  ; 
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the  diftinguifhing  charafteriftics  of  which  3Te  thefe  : 
the  calyx  is  a  pointed  bivalve  glume,  containing 
only  one  flower:  the  flower  is  made  of  two  pointed 
valves,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx,  and  has  one  of  the  valves 
larger  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a  beard  or  awn  ; 
the  ftamina  are  three  capillary  filaments  longer  than  the 
flower;  ^he  anther  a  are  fplit  at  their  ends;  the  ger¬ 
men  of  the  piftil  is  roundifh  ;  the  ftyles  are  two,  reflex 
and  hairy  ;  and  the  ff  igmata  are  of  a  like  ftrudture  ;  the 
flower  clofely  ft; uts  in  the  feed,  and  does  not  open  to  let 
it  fall  out  ;  the  feed  is  Angle,  roundifh,  and  pointed  at 
each  end; 

Agrojlis  is  commonly  ufed  for  the  fpecies  of  grafs  called 
quick-grafs\  or  couch-grafs. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  diflolve  ftones,  efpecially  bilious  ones, 
and  hence  to  cure  oxen  and  fheep  that  feed  upon  it. 

AGROST OGRAPHlA,  in  Phyfiology,  the  bjlory  or  de- 
feription  of  gramens,  or  plants  of  the  graffy  kind. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ayguris,  grof ,  and  ypapn.y 
defeription. 

Agrost OGRAPHlA  is  alfo  the  title  of  a  learned  and  labo¬ 
rious  work  of  John  Scheuchzer,  containing  an  exa£t  de¬ 
feription  of  about  four  hundred  fpecies  of  grafs;  partL- 
culaily  dogs-tooth,  cyperus,  cy per  aides,  ru  flies,  &c.  all  dif- 
pofed  in  a  new  method  ;  yet  the  hijlory  is  far  from  being 
complete. 

A-GROUND  expreffesthe  fituation  of  a  ffiip,  whofe  bot¬ 
tom,  or  any  part  of  it,  refts  upon  the  ground. 

AGRYPNIA,  AypuTtna,  a  privation  of  fleep  ;  other- 
wife  called  watch ing,  waking ,  vigilia,  pervigilium,  Sec. 
In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  ufed  for  the  vigil  of  any  of 
the  greater  feaft-days,  obferved  by  the  monks  and  clergy. 
Du- Cange. 

AGUAGU1N,  in  Botany,  filename  of  a  ftirub  among  the 
Africans,  who  efteem  it  greatly  as  a  balfamic  and  vul¬ 
nerary.  The  leaves  of  this  ftirub  refenible  thofe  of  our 
common  lilac  ;  they  grow  alternately,  and  ftand  upon 
foot-ftalks  of  half  an  inch  long;  and  when  held  up  to 
the  light,  they  {hew  a  fine  texture  of  the  fmailer  veins. 
Pliilof.  Tranf.  N°232. 

AGU  APEC  AC  A,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brail  linn  bird 
of  the  moor-ben  kind.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon, 
very  long-legged,  and  has  a  beak  like  that  of  the  galli¬ 
naceous  kind.  Its  back,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  wings, 
are  brown,  and  in  each  wing  they  have  a  {harp  hot n,  or 
pric  kle,  ferving  for  their  defence.  Adarcgraave. 

AGUARA-QUIYA,  in  Botany ,  aBrafil  plant,  thought  to 
be  the  folanum  vu/gare,  or  common  night-ffiade,  by  Ray. 

Aguara-ponda,  in  Botany,  a  plant  othervvife  called 
viola  fpicata  Brajiliana.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  more,  with  a  fmooth,  round,  green,  and 
jointed  {talk.  At  each  joint  come  forth  four,  five,  or 
more,  narrow,  ferrated,  pointed,  green,  and  unequal 
leaves.  The  top  of  the  ftalk  bears  an  ear  a  foot  long, 
fmooth,  and  covered  with  flowers  of  a  fine  violet  azure, 
orthecolour  of  our  viola  martia,  confifting  of  five  roundiih 
leaves.  The  whole  flower  is  not  unlike  the  viola  martia , 
and  has  fomewhat  of  its  fmell.  The  root  is  ftraight, 
of  a  moderate  thicknefs,  and  {hoots  out  into  abundance 
of  lefler  ones,  and  thefe  again  into  filaments. 

There  is  another  kind,  diftinguiftied  by  the  widenefs  of 
its  ear  of  flowers,  which  reprefents  a  helmet  of  a  green 
colour.  It  is  marked  with  cubic  pits,  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  azure  flowers.  Ray.  . 

AGUE,  a  periodical  difeafe,  of  the  fever  kind,  confifting 
in  a  cold  ffiivering  fit,  fucceeded  by  a  hot  one  ;  and  go¬ 
ing  off  in  a  diaphorefis,  or  fweating. 

If  the  coldnefs  and  ffiivering  be  inconfiderable,  and  only 
the  hot  fit  felt,  the  difeafe  is  called  an  intermitting  fever. 
According  to  the  periods  or  times  of  the  returns  of  the 
fit,  the  difeafe  is  either  a  qjjotidian,  tertian,  or 
qjj  a  R  t  a  n  ague,  or  fever. 

The  caufe  of  agues  feems  to  be,  an  obftru&ed  perfpira- 
tion,  or  whatever)  by  overloading  the  juices,  retards  their 
motion,  or  occafions  a  lentor  in  the  blood. — The  caufa 
proxima  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  humours  of  the 
body.— The  fymptoms  are,  heavinefs,  and  reaching  ;  a 
weak,  flow  pulfe  ;  coldnefs  and  ffiivering  felt  firft  in  the 
joints,  thence  creeping  over  the  whole  body  ;  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  an  involuntary  motion  of  the  under  jaw. 

A  vernal  ague  is  eafily  cured  ;  but  an  autumnal  one  is 
more  obftinate,  efpecially  in  aged  and  cachedlical  per- 
fons  ;  and,  particularly,  if  complicated  with  a  dropfy, 
peripneumony,  8cc. 

When  an  ague  proves  fatal,  it  is  ufually  in  the  cold  fit, 
through  the  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits. 

The  cure  is  ufually  begun  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha , 
an  hour  before  the  accefsj  and  Completed  with  the  cortex 
Peruvianus, adminifterdcl in  the  interval  between  two  fits; 
and  continued,  at  times,  to  prevent  a  relapfe. 

We  meet  with  divers  other  methods  of  curing  agues ,  be- 
fides  that  by  the  cortex  ;  as  by  means  of  tea,  which,  taken 
an  hour  before  the  accefs,  is  faid  to  remove  the  obftruc- 
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tion,  and  correft  the  acidity  ;  by  fal  volatile,  which  a£Is 
by  attenuating  the  blood  :  in  the  ifland  of  Tino,  by  an 
infufion  of  flowers  of  little  centaury.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
H0  145. 

Etmuller  gives  divers  inftances  of  agues  cured  by  putting 
the  patient  in  a  fit  of  paffion.  Others  have  been  effe£ted 
by  a  fright,  a  fit  of  drunkennefs,  Sic.  ‘  Do  we  not  of- 

*  ten  fee  agues  cured  by  amulets  and  pericardia?  I  myfelf, 

*  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  was  cured  of  a  Violent  quotidian  by 

*  applying  to  my  wrilts  a  pafte  made  of  bay-falt,  new 

*  hops,  and  blue  currants,  which  has  alfo  relieved  many 

*  others  both  of  quotidians  and  tertians.’  Phil.  Works 
abr.  tom.  i.  p.  80. 

Lord  Bacon  fays,  ‘  It  is  often  tried,  that  juices  of  ftock- 

*  gilly-fiowers,  rofe-campion,  garlick,  and  other  things, 

*  applied  to  the  wrifts,  and  renewed,  have  cured  long 

*  agues?  He  likewife  recommends  in  the  heats  of  agues, 
to  hold  eggs  of  alabafter,  and  balls  of  cryftal,  in  the 
hands. 

Sir  John  Pringle  accounts  for  them,  by  means  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  putrefaction.  The  heat  of  the  body,  he  ob- 
ferves,  varies  little  ;  and  therefore  the  corruption  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  of  the  humours  muft  happen  in  a  deter¬ 
minate  time.  If  we  fuppofe,  that  in  the  paroxyfm,  the 
more  corrupted  particles  of  the  blood  do  not  all  pafs 
off  through  the  flcin  with  the  fweat,  but  that  fome  part 
of  them  is  difcharged  with  the  bile;  their  particles  coming 
into  the  inteftines,  and  being  from  thence  taken  up  by 
the  laCteals,  and  carried  into  the  blood,  may  there  act 
as  a  new  ferment,  and  occafion  a  return  of  the  fit. 
Thus  the  corruption  of  the  bile  may  be  the  caufe  of  the 
firft  fit,  as  well  as  of  thofe  that  follow.  He  farther  adds, 
that  though  all  moift  countries  are  fubjeCl  to  agues  of 
fome  kind  or  other  ;  yet  if  the  moifture  is  pure,  and  the 
fummers  are  not  clofe  and  hot,  they  will  moffly  be  re¬ 
gular  tertian  agues ,  and  admit  an  eal'y  cure.  But  if  the 
moifture  arifes  from  long  ftagnating  water,  in  which 
plants,  fifhes,  and  infeCts,  die  and  rot,  then  the  damps, 
being  of  a  putrid  nature,  occafion  not  only  more  fre¬ 
quent,  but  more  dangerous  fevers,  which  more  com¬ 
monly  appear  in  the  form  of  quotidians,  and  double  ter¬ 
tians,  than  that  of  fingle  ones.  Accordingly  they  are 
found  to  vary  with  the  feafon,  on  which  the  degree  of 
putrefaction  in  a  great  meafure  depends. 

Though  the  bark  be  the  molt  effectual  remedy  in  this 
diftemper,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  caufe  worfe  dilor- 
ders.  t 

A.G\sv.-cake,  the  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumor  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the  falfe  ribs,  faid  to 
be  the  effeCt  of  intermitting  fevers. 

Ague  -free  is  a  name  given  by  fome  to  sassafras,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  febrifuge  virtue. 

AGUGLIA,  fee  Obelisk. 

Aguglia  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the  Italian  fifhermen 
to  the  Ac u s  of  Oppian,  called  in  Englifh  the  gar-fish. 
AGUlLLANEUF,  or  Augillaneuf,  a  form  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  ufed  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
year. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  French  a,  to,  gui,  mif- 
Jleto,  and  l' an  neuf,  i.  e.  the  new  year. 

Its  origin  is  traced  from  a  druid  ceremony  :  the  priefts 
ufed  to  go  yearly  in  December,  which  with  them  was 
reputed  a  facred  month,  to  gather  mifsleto  off  the  oak  in 
great  folemnity.  The  prophets  marched  in  the  front, 
finging  hymns  in  honour  of  their  deities  ;  after  thefe 
came  a  herald  with  a  caduceus  in  his  hand ;  thefe  were 
followed  by  three  druids  a-breaft,  bearing  the  things  ne- 
ceffary  for  facrifice.  Laft  of  all  came  the  chief,  or  arch¬ 
druid,  accompanied  with  the  train  of  people. 

The  chief  druid  climbing  the  oak,  cut  off  the  mifsleto 
with  a  golden  fickle,  and  the  other  druids  received  it  in  a 
white  cloth.  On  the  firft  day  of  the  year  it  was  diftributed 
among  the  people,  after  having  bleffed  and  confecrated  it 
by  crying  au  gi  I’an  neuf,  to  proclaim  the  new  year. 

This  cry  is  ftill  continued  in  Picardy,  with  the  addition 
of  plantez,  plantez ,  to  wifh  a  plentiful  year.  In  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  fome  other  parts,  the  children  ufe  the  fame 
word  to  beg  a  new  year’s  gift. 

Of  later  times  the  name  auguillaneuf  was  alfo  given  to  a 
fort  of  begging,  pradtifed  in  fome  diocefes,  for  church 
tapers,  on  a  new  year’s  day,  by  a  troop  of  young  people 
of  both  fexes,  having  a  chief,  &c.  It  Was  attended  with 
divers  ridiculous  ceremonies,  as  dancing  in  the  church, 
&c.  which  occafioned  the  fynods  to  fupprefs  it. 
AGU1LLES,  or  Auguilles,  cotton  cloth,  manufa£tured 
at  Aleppo. 

AGUL,  in  Botany,  a  fmall  Ihrub  very  prickly.  Its  leaves 
are  longifh,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  knot-grafs.  It 
abounds  with  flowers  of  a  reddilh  colour.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  red  hulks.  Its  root  is  long,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour. 

This  plant  is  otherwife  called  alhagi  maurorum,  by  Rau- 
wolf :  it  grows  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Mefopotamia. 
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Manna  is  found  on  its  leaves,  as  large  as  the  grains  of 
coriander,  of  the  fame  taftc  and  fmell  as  our’s,  but  ic 
melts  if  the  fun  Ihines  upon  it.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  purgative.  Lemery. 

AGURAH,  in  Jewt/b  Antiquity,  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
ancient  filver  shekel. 

The  agurah  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  ge- 

ra  ,  and  kefhitah.  The  Septuagim  tranllation  renders  it 
ctoXof. 

AGUSADURA,  In.  Ancient  Cuftoms ,  a  fee  due  from  vaffals 
to  their  lord,  tor  fharpening  their  ploughing  tackle. 
Anciently  the  tenants  in  fame  manors,  were  not  allowed 
to  have  their  rural  implements  Iharpened  by  any  hue 
whom  the  lord  appointed  ;  for  which  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  was  to  be  paid,  called  agafadura ,  in  tome  places 
aglfage ,  which  fome  take  to  be  the  fame  with  what  was 
otherwife  called  reUlage,  from  the  ancient  French  resile,  a 
plfough-Jhare .  Du-Cange. 

AGU1T,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  animal, 
much  relembling  the  Guinea  pig,  as  we  call  it,  having 
the  characters  ot  the  rat-kind5  with  the  voice  and  hair  of 
the  hog. 

The  hairs  are  very  hard,  thick,  and  gloffy,  and  are  of  a 
mixt  colour,  of  a  reddifli  and  brown,  with  more  or  !efs 
black  ;  thofe  on  the  belly,  however,  are  yellowifh  ;  its 
head  and  wbifleers  are  like  thofe  of  the  rabbit-kind,  but 
that  the  nofe  is  fliarper,  and  the  upper  chop  longer  than 
the  under  one,  as  in  the  hog-kind  ;  the  upper  lip  is  f p lie 
as  in  the  hare,  and  the  legs  are  naked,  or  have  at  th.e 
utmoft  only  a  few  fcattering  hairs  on  them;  the  fore-feet 
have  four  toes,  and  the  hinder  ones  fix,  and  thefe  are 
much  longer  than  the  fore-legs  ;  its  tail  is  very  Ihorc, 
and  its  eyes  prominent  ;  its  voice  altogether  refembles 
the  grunting  ot  a  hog.  It  is  a  very  voracious  animal, 
devouring  its  food  with  extreme  eagernefs,  and  ufing  its 
fore-leet  (or  hands  in  the  manner  of  thefquirrel.  It  runs 
very  fwiftly,  and  is  very  expert  at  digging,  fo  that  it 
foon  buries  itfelf  in  the  earth.  When  provoked,  it 
raifes  all  the  hair  of  its  back  upright,  and  ftrikes  the 
earth  with  its  hinder  feet.  Ray. 

Aguti  1  reva  infula  Marignana ,  in  Botany,  a  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  De  Laet.  It  has  the  leaves  of  the  orange-tree, 
only  thinner,  a  dewy  flower,  a  large  fruit,  with  a  greenifh 
rind,  which  contains  kernels  like  thofe  of  the  pomegra¬ 
nate,  thin,  fweer,  and  not  ilhtafted. 

AGU  FIGUEPA  obi  Brajilienjibus ,  in  Afedicine ^  the  name 
given  by  many  authors  to  the  arrow- root,  or  fagittaria 
alexipharmica  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

AGYEI,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  obelifles  confecrated  to 
Apollo,  and  placed  in  the  veftibuies  of  houfes,  for  their 
fecurity. 

The  ag) et  were  no  other  than  huge  ftenes,  or  perhaps 
fometimes  timber,  having  either  a  circular  or  fquare  ba¬ 
lls,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top,  lacred  to 
Apollo,  or,  as  fome  fay,  to  Bacchus,  as  protestor  of  the 
high-ways.  Others  will  have  them  to  have  been  eredted 
to  both  thofe  deities.  Suidas  &  Pitifcus. 

AGYNIANI,  in  Church  Hijlo’y,  a  iect  who  condemned  all 
Me  of  flefh,  and  marriage,  as  not  inftituted  by  God,  but 
introduced  at  the  inftigation  of  the  devil. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  private  a,  and  yuvn, 
■woman.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  called  agynnenfes  and 
agynii ;  and  are  faid  to  have  appeared  about  the  year 
694. 

AGYRT/F,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  {trolling  impoftors 
running  about  the  country,  to  pick  up  money  by  telling 
fortunes  at  rich  men’s  doors,  pretending  to  cure  difeafes^ 
by  charms,  facrifices,  and  other  religious  myfteries;  alfo 
to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their  deceafed  anceftors,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  certain  odours  and  fumigations  ;  to  torment  their 
enemies,  by  the  ufc  of  magical  verfes,  and  the  like. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb  ccyupa,  1  congregate  \  al¬ 
luding  to  the  practice  of  quacks,  who  gather  a  crowd 
about  them.  See  ASr u sc atores. 

AHALOPH,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 
writers  for  the  lignum  aloes ,  or  aloes-wood.  It  is  the  He¬ 
brew  name. 

AHANIGER,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Albertus, 
and  others,  to  the  filh  called  by  authors  acus  vulgar!., 
and  by  us  the  gar-fish.  The  fhape  of  this  filh,  which 
is  very  long  and  (lender,  has  caufed  it  to  be  confounded 
with  the  fyngnathus,  or  tobacco-pipe  filh,  called  alfo  acus  ; 
but  they  differ  extremely  when  examined  ;  that  being  a 
true  fpecies  of  the  fyngnathus ,  and  this  of  the  esox  or 
pike. 

A- El E AD,  refers  to  any  object  that  lies  immediately  be¬ 
fore  a  fhip,  or  towards  that  point  of  the  compafs  to 
which  her  ftem  is  directed. 

APIUCYATLIj  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  an  American  fer- 
pent,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  hjemorrhous  and 
rattle-fnake,  but  larger  than  the  former,  and  wanting  the 
rattle  of  the  latter ;  it  is  as  fatal  in  the  effedt  of  its  poi- 
fon  as  any  known  fpecies  of  ferpent.  Ray. 
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AHIUS,  fee  SALT-/?aw^ 

AHMELLA,  in  Botany,  is  a  fpecies  of  bidens ,  or  water- 
hemp  agrimony  Its  flowers  are  large,  and  refem'ole 
thofe  of  the  marygold  ;  they  grow  in  large  numbeis  on 
the  tops. of  the  (talk,  and  of  the  large  branches,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  which  have  the  fame  fort  of 
points  at  one  end  with  thofe  of  our  common  bidens ,  and 
all  the  other  plants  of  that  genus.  The  Italics  ate  fquare, 
and  the  leaves  Hand  in  pairs,  and  are  in  (hape  like  thofe 
of  the  common  nettle.  We  have  One  fpecies  of  if  very 
common  in  all  parts  of  England ;  abour  watry  places  ; 
and  eafily  known  by  its  feeds,  in  autumn,  flicking  to  the 
cloaths  and  (lockings  of  people  who  go  near  the  p  ant; 
by  means  of  the  three  points  at  the  end,  which  aie 
fharp  and  bearded.  It  would  be  wo  th  wh  le  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  feeds  pofl'efs  virtues  worthy  notice  in  phyfic, 
for  at  prefent  they  are  negleCted. 

This  plant,  and  the  othets  of  the  fame  genus,  are  called 
by  the  name  bidens ,  Irom  the  teeth  or  prickles  at  the  ends 
of  the  feeds  ;  but  the  word  fhnuld  be  tridens ,  for  there 
are  th  ee  of  them.  Phil.  Tranf.  257. 

AHOU  AI,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  by  Linnaeus  cere  era. 

The  fpecies  of  ahouai,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ifournefort,  are 
thefe  :  i  1  he  ahouai  of  Thevet,  or  the  apple-leaved  poi- 
fonous  ahonai.  Ann,  2.  The  neriura-leaved  ahouai.  By 
incifion  into  the  bark  a  milky  liquor  is  produced,  that 
fmells  like  girltck 

A-HULL  denotes  the  fituation  of  a  fh ip,  when  all  her  fails 
are  furled,  on  a<  count  of  the  violence  of  a  ftorm,  and 
when  hay  rig  bribed  her  helm  to  the  lee  fide,  fhe  lies 
near  y  with  bet  fide  to  the  wind  and  fea,  her  head  being 
fomewhar  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

AIAI A  ,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafirian  bird,  of  the 
ptatea ,  or  (poonbill-kind,  called  by  the  Portuguese  cdlbo- 
rado.  It  is  exaCtly  of  the  fame  drape,  and  much  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  European  fpoonbill,  and  its  beak  is  in 

.  the  very  lame  manner  broad  at  the  end  I  is  of  a  pale, 
but  very  bright  and  fhining  fleih-colour,  on  fhe  back  ai  d 
wmgs;  the  other  parts  of  its  body  are  perfectly  white  ; 
it  is  common  about  the  fhores  of  rivers,  anti  its  flefh  b 
very  well  tafted  Marcgrave. 

AJAX,  ;n  dntiq  ity,  a  furious  kind  of  dance,  in  ufe  among 
the  G  recians ;  intended  to  reprefent  the  madneffi  of  that 
hero,  after  his  defeat  by  Uly fit's,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
had  given  the  preference  in  his  conteft  for  Achilles’s 
arms. 

Lucian  in  his  treatife  of  dancing,  fpeaks  of  dancing  the 
Ajax.  I  here  was  alfo  an  an  ual  feafl:  called  Aja-ti  , 
hio.vr eia.  conftcrated  to  that  prince,  rind  obferved  with 
gieat  folemnity  in  the  ifland  of  Sal  mis,  as  well  as  in 
Attica  ;  where,  in  memory  of  the  valour  of  Ajax,  a 
bier  was  ex'  ofed,  fet  out  with  a  complete  fet  of  armour. 
Potter,  Archfool. 

AICHMA’  OTARCHA,  fee  ASchmalotarcha. 

AID,  or  dtDF,  Auxilium,  liter  ally  denotes  the  help, 
fuccour,  or  a.ffiftance,  which  any  perfon  lends  another, 

,  when  too  weak  to  do,  or  avoid,  fomething. 

The  word  is  French  ;  formed,  according  to  M.  Menage, 
from  the  Italian  aitare\  and  that  from  the  Latin  adjutaie , 
to  help ,  Or  a  fit 

Aid,  or  Aver,  in  Law,  is  when  a  petition  is  made  in 
court,  for  the  calling  in  of  help  frdm  another  perfon  in- 
tererted  in  the, matter  in  queftion  ;  who,  it  is  probable, 
may  not  only  (Lengthen  the  party’s  caufe  who  thus  prays 
for  aul ,  hut  alfo  prevent  a  prejudice  arifing  to  his  own 
right.  This  is  called  aid  prier';  but  this  courfe  of  pro 
ceedmg  is  now  much  difufed. 

A  city,  or  corporation,  holding  a  fee-farm  of  the  king, 
may  pray  in  aid  of  him,  if  any  thing  be  demanded  of 
them  relating  thereto. 

The  aid  prier  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  the  king’s  behalf, 
to  prevent  any  proceedings  againft  him  till  his  counfel  be 
called,  and  heard  what  they  have  to  fay  for  avoiding  the 
king’s  prejudice,  or’lofs.  '  Jenk.  Cent.  64.  Tenaris  de 
Ley,  35  Stat.  4  Edw.  I.  and  14  Edw.  III. 

Aid  de  carnp,  an  officer  in  the  army,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
attend  the  general  officers,  and  receive  and  carry  their 
orders,  as  occafiott  requires. 

When  the  king  is  in  the  field,  he  ufually  appoints  young 
volunteers  of  quality  to  carry  his  orders,  who  ate  called 
the  king’s  aids  de  camp. 

Aid  major,  or  adjutant,  is  an  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
cafe  the  major  of  part  of  his  duty  j.arid  to  perform  it 
all  in  his  abfence. 

Some  majors  have  feveral  aid  majors.  Each  troop  of 
guards  has  but  one  major,  who  has  two  did  majors  under 
him,  or  more,  according  as  the  bufinefs  requires. 

Every  regiment  of  foot  has  as  many  aid  majors  as  it  con¬ 
tains  battalions.'  When  the  battalion  is  drawn  up,  the 
aid  may  rs  poft  is  on  the  left,  beyond  all  the  captains, 
and  behind  the  lieutenant-colonel. 

Aid,  Auxilium,  itrour  Ancient  Cujhms,  denotes  afubfidy 
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cl-  fum  of  money  due  to  the  lord,  from  his  tenants,  on 
certain  occalions. 

It  differed  from  a  tax,  which  is  impofed  at  any  time 
when  wanted;  whereas  the  aid  could  only  be  levied 
where  it  was  cuflomary,  and  where  the  particular  oeva- 
fion  fell  out. 

Such  was  the  aid  de  relief,  due  from  the  tenants  in  fee, 
upon  the  death  of  the  lord  mefne,  to  his  heir,  towards 
the  charge  of  a  relict  of  the  fee,  of  the  fuperior  lord. 
Such  alfo  was  the  aid  chevel ,  or  capital  aul,  due  by  v  a  foils, 
to  the  chief  lord,  or  the  king,  of  whom  they  held  in 
c-pite.  Of  this  there  are  three  kinds, 
i  he  firfi,  of  chivalry  ;  or,  as  they  call  it,  par  faire  fit z 
chevalier,  towaids  making  his  eldeft  (bn  a  knight,  wnen 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fitteen  years  :  the  fecond  of  mar¬ 
riage,  or  par  fi le  matier,  towards  marrying  his  eldeft 
daughter.  Both  thefe,  with  all  charges  incident  thereto, 
are  taken  away  by  flat.  T2  C  r.  II.  See  Ten ure,  Ser¬ 
vice,  See.  Some  will  h,.ve  them  to  have  been  fir fl  efta- 
blifhed  in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  af¬ 
terwards  transferred  to  Normandy  ;  but  the  more  com¬ 
mon  opinion  is,  that  the  Conqueror  brought  them  with 
him.  The  third  was  of  a  ransom,  due  when  the  lotd 
was  taken  prifoner  by  the  enemy. 

In  fome  provinces  there  was  a  fourth  kind  of  aid-,  due 
whenever  the  lord  fhould  unueitake  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

We  alfo  read  of  aids  paid  the  lord,  when  he  was  difpofed 
to  purchafe  any  new  land,  01  tenenhent.  Thefe  were 
only  granted  once  in  his  life.  Alfo  aids  for  the  repair¬ 
ing,  and  fortifying  of  caftles,  fi  ats,  8cc- 
Aids  were  at  firfi  impofed  by  the  lord,  or  king,  at  what 
rate  he  pleafed  ,  but  by  the  ftatu  e  of  3  Edw.  I.  a  reftraint 
was  laid  on  common  perfons  being  lords,  and  they  were 
tied  down  to  a  fixed  propoitioo  ;  and  by  a  fubfequent 
flatute,  the  fame  rate  was  extended  even  to  the  king 
By  the  flat.  34  Edw  I.  it  is  ordained  that  the  kinglffiall 
levy  no  aid  or  tax,  without  his  parliament. 

At  ts  fee  in  to  have  been  fiijl  eflabl  fhed  with  a  view  to  the 
clients  and  freedmen  of  ancient  Rome,  whj  made  pte- 
fents  to  their  patron  towards  his  daughter’s  fortune  as 
alfo  on  his  birth  day,  and  on  other  folemn  occalions. 
Accordingly,  Bouteiller  relates,  that  in  his  time,  ti  efe 
aids  depended  on  the  courtefy  and  good  will  of  the  vaf- 
fids;  for  which  rea.on  they  were  called, droits  de  complai - 
Ja>.c  \ ' 

The  bifhops  alfo  received  aids  from  their  ecclefiaflics, 
called  jynodats,  and  penteafinis.  'I  hey  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  their  confecration  ;  or  when  they  had  a  king 
to  entertain  ;  or  when  called  by  the  pope  to  his  court, 
or  to  a  council ;  as  alfo  when  they  went  to  receive  the 
pallium. 

Add,  that  the  archdeacons  alfo  exaCted  aids  from  the 
clergy  of  their  jurifdiCtion  fife  Procuration. 

A  kind  of  feudal  aids  are  fliil  Jevied  in  Germany,  See. 
under  the  tit  e  of  col efite. 

A*ds  are  alio  ufed  in  matters  cf  polity,  for  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  taxes,  or  impofitions,  occafionally  levied  by  the 
king  and  par  lament,  upon  the  fubjeds,  to  fupport  the 
charges  of  the  government,  when  the  ordinary  revenue 
is  deficient. 

Aid,  royal,  is  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  land-tax. 

Aid,  in  Theology  ;  the  aids  or  affiftarices  of  divme  favour 
which  are  offered  to  man,  have  been  the  fubjt-Ct  of  much 
dilpute  betwixt  Janfenifls  and  Jefuits  ;  for  the  coinpofi- 
rng  whereof,  a  celebrated  congregation  was  erected  at 
Rome,  under  the  title  of  congregation  of  aids,  congrega- 
tio  de  auxiliis. 

Some  divines,  after  St.  Augufline,  diflinguifli  two  kinds 
of  aids,  viz.  fine  quo ,  and  quo. 

Auxilium  fine  quo,  that  which  the  mind  is  at  liberty  either 
to  ufe  or  refufe ;  fuch  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  aid 
miniftered  to  man  in  the  ftate  of  innocericy,  while  his 
mind  and  will  were  found  and  upright. 

Auxilium  quo  amounts  to  what  is  otherwife  called  effica¬ 
cious  grace,  which  furmounts  and  fubdues  the  will  ; 
fuch,  according  to  the  Calvinifts  and  Janfenifls,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  aid  miniftered  by  grace,  in  the  prefent 
fallen  ftate  of  human  nature. 

Aids,  in  the  Manege ,  are  helps,  or  affiftances,  which  fome 
call  cher ifhings,  by  which  the  horfeman  contributes  to¬ 
wards  the  motion,  or  aCtion,  required  of  the  horfe  ;  by 
a  difereet  ufe  of  the  bridle,  cavefon,  fpur,  poinfon,  tod, 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  voice  ;  and  alfo  by  a  juft  and  well- 
timed  motion  of  the  body. 

Such  a  horfe  knoves  his  aids,  anfwers  his  aids,  takes  his 
aids  with  vigour  &c.  The  cud>  are  made  ufe  of,  to 
avoid  the  necclfity  of  corrections.  The  fume  aids,  given 
in  a  different  manner,  become  corrections. 

1  he  aids  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  go  in  airs,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  required  in  going  upon  the  ground. 
Newcaftle. 

The  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  and  inner  rein,  are  called  inner 

\  aids,- 
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Olds.  The  onter  heel,  outer  leg,  &c.  are  oul(r  aids.  See 
Berenger’s  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol  ii.  p.  92,  &c. 

Aids,  in  the  French  Law ,  denote  a  duty  paid  cn  ail  goods 
fold  and  transported  cither  out  of,  or  into  the  kingdom. 

In  this  fenfe,  aids  anfwer  to  what  the  Latins  call  yyfliga- 
lia ,  a  vehendis  mercibus ,  and  are  paid  by  all  kinds  of  pcr- 
fons,  privileged  or  noil-privileged  ;  by  which  tluv  dif¬ 
fer  from  tallies ,  taxes ,  which  are  only  paid  by  the  pea- 
fants,  being  a  fort  of  capitation,  anfweiing  to  what  the 
Latins  call  trihutum.  The  farm  of  the  aids  was  formerly 
diftinft  from,  but  now  united  to,  that  of  the  gabelles ,  and 
other  impofts. 

Aids,  court  oj ,  in  France,  is  a  fovereign  court,  ereCted  for 
the  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  taxes.  Ap¬ 
peals  come  to  this  from  the  court  of  elections,  where 
matters  relating  to  the  tail/e  are  firfl  heard.  The  court  of 
aids  of  a  province  is  fometimes  feparated  fiom  the  parlia¬ 
ment  or  the  province,  and  fixed  in  another  city,  as  at 
Montpelier,  Montauban,  &c.  There  are  twelve  courts 
of  aids ,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  at  Paris. 

AlERliBA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  of  the  paftbiacha 
marina  kind,  but  differing  from  all  the  others,  in  that  the 
form  of  its  body  is  regularly  round,  or  oval,  and  its  head 
placed  far  within  the  verge  of  its  thin  part.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  weftern  ocean  ;  but  it  is  not  much  efteemed 
for  the  table,  being  more  loofe  and  flabby  in  its  flefli 
than  the  other  kinds.  Marcgrave. 

AIGEIROS,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  Hack  poplar. 
AIGHENDALE,  a  liquid  meafure  in  Lancafliire,  contain¬ 
ing  feven  quarts. 

AIGITHALUS,  atyiSaXoj,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which 
fome  of  the  old  authors  call  the  parus,  or  titmouse. 
AIGLETTE,  in  Heraldry.  See  Eaglet. 

A1GRETTA,  in  Ornith  logy ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors, 
as  the  name  of  a  diftinCt  fpecies  of  heron,  but  feeming 
to  be  no  other  than  a  fynonym  of  the  gaza  giovane,  or 
Ardea  alba  minor ,  the  fmall  white  heron. 

AIGUE  marine,  in  Natural  lljlory.  See  Aqua  Ma¬ 
rina. 

AIGUISCE',  Aiguisse',  or  EcuiscE'.in  Heraldry,  a  term 
applied  to  a  cross,  when  its  four  ends  are  fliarpened, 
hut  fo  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe  angles. 

The  crofs  aigui/ee  differs  from  the  oofs  fitciie'e,  in  that 
the  latter  goes  tapering  by  degrees  to  a  {harp  point  ; 
whereas  only  the  ends  of  the  former  are  tapered. 

AILE,  or  Aiel,  in  Law ,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the 
grand-father,  or  great  grand-father,  called  befaile,  was 
feifed  of  lands  or  tenements  in  fee-fimple,  on  the  day 
he  died  ;  and  a  ftranger  abates  or  enters  the  fame  day, 
and  difpofieffeth  the  heir  or  grand-child.  See  Abate- 

MENT.  , 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  ateul,  avus ,  grand¬ 
father.  . 

AILERONS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  petty-wings,  a  French 
term  exprefiing  two  fmall  (hefty  fubfhnces,  refemblmg 
parts  of  wings,  or  young  and  juft  growing  wings,  and 
found  in  the  two-winged  flies,  lituated  at  the  root  of  the 
larger  wings.  Reaumur. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  French  aile,  wing. 
AILES  vi 'trees,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  French  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  wings  of  a  feries  of  infeCts,  which  feem  of 
a  middle  nature,  between  the  fly  and  the  butterfly  kind, 
and  are  therefore  called  papilion  mouches  by  thefe 
writers.  The  wings  of  thefe  infeCts  are  in  part  covered 
with  duff,  or  feales,  and  in  part  free  from  it,  and  tranf- 
pnrent.  In  thefe  free  parts  they  look  glafiy  ;  whence 
their  name,  fignifying  glaffy  wings.  . 

AIPIM1X1RA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  an  American  fifh, 
more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  pudiano.  It  is  a 
fmall  fifh,  of  the  fliape  of  a  pearch,  with  a  purple  back, 
and  yellow  fides  and  belly.  Marcgrave. 

AIR,  Aer,  in  Phyf.cs,  a  thin,  fluid,  elaftic,  tranfparent, 
ponderous,  compreirible,  and  dilatable  body  ;  furround¬ 
ing  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  confulerable  height. 

Air  was  confidered  by  fome  of  the  ancients  as  an  element ; 
but  then,  by  element ,  they  underftood  a  different  thing 
from  what  we  do.  See  Elements.  . 

It  is  certain,  that  air,  taken  in  the  popular  fenfe,  is  far 
from  the  fimplicity  of  an  elementary  fubftance  ;  though 
fome  of  its  properties  and  ufes  in  a  Rate  of  combination 
with  various  fubltances,  from  which  it  has  been  extri¬ 
cated  by  modern  analyfis,  may  entitle  it  to  this  appel¬ 
lation.  Hence  air  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  proper  or 
elementary,  and  vulgar  or  heterogeneous.  _ 

Air,  elementary ,  or  Air  properly  Jo  called ,  is  a  certain  fubtile, 
‘  ‘  homogeneous,  elaftic  matter ;  the  bafis,  or  fundamental 
ingredient  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  and  that  which  gives 

it  the  denomination.  . 

In  this  fenfe,  it  likewife  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
moft,  or  perhaps  all  bodies,  exifting  in  them  under  a 
folid  form,  deprived  of  its  elafticity  and  moft  of  its  dif- 
tinguifhing  properties,  and  ferving  as  their  cement,  and 
«be  univerfal  bond  of  nature  ;  but  capable,  by  certain 
Vol.  I.  N°  9. 
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procefles,  of  being  difen  gaged  from  them,  recovering  its 
elafticity,  and  referrtbling  the  air  ol  our  atmofphete.  See 
LSales’s  Vegetable  Statics,  chap.  vi.  , 

The  peculiar  nature  of  this  aerial  matter  we  know  but 
little  of ;  what  authors  have  advanced  concerning  it 
being  chiefly  conjectural.  tVe  have  no  way  of  altoge¬ 
ther  lepa rating  it  from  the  other  matters  with  which  in 
its  purell  tf ate  it  is  lyfOre  cr  lefs  combined,  and  confe- 
quertly  no  way  of  afeertaihing,  with  fiitisfaCtqry  eviT- 
deuce,  its  peculiar  properties,  abftractedly  fiom  thofe  of 
other  bodies. 

Dr.  Hooke,  and  fome  others,  maintain,  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  tether,  or  that  fine,  fluid,  active  matter, 

<1  ifl'ii fed  through  thewhoie  expanfe  of  the  ctleftial  regions  : 
which  coincides  with  Sir  I.  Newton’s  fubtile  medium,  or 
fpiritl  In  this  view  it  is  fuppofed  to  he  a  body  fui generis, 
ingenerahlcv  incorruptible^  immutable,'  prefent  in  all 
places,  in  all  bodies.  t 

Others,  conficlering  only  its  property  of  elafticity,  which 
they  account  its  eflential  and  cohiiituent  chandler,  fuppofe 
it  to  be  mechanically  producible;  atul  to  be  no  other  than 
the  matter  of  other  bodies  fo  modified  and  altered,  aa.to 
become  permanently  elaftic.  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  obfervesj 
that  the  particles  of  dcivfe,  compar'd,  and  fixed  lub- 
ftances,  cohering  by  a  ftrong  attractive  force,  are  not 
feparable  without  a  vehement. heat,  or  pethaps  not  with¬ 
out  fermentation  ;  and  Rich  bodies  being  at  length  ra¬ 
refied  by  fuch  heat  or  fermentation,  become  true  per¬ 
manent  air-,  and  diftinguifttable  from  vapour,  which  is 
only  apparent  or  t> avjfent  air,  as  is  evident  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  eeohpile.  Optics,  Qu.  31.  p.  37*- 
372.  ed.  3.  See  A  iR,  atmofphet icd  anti  ffdea.  , 

Air,  vulgar,  or  hete> ogeneous,  is  a  coalition  of  corpufcles  of 
vaiioits  kinds,  which  together  conftitme  one  fluid  mafs, 
wheiein  we  live  and  move,  and  whiih  we  are  continu¬ 
ally  receiving  and  expelling  by  refpiraticn.  The  whole 
aftetnblage  of  this  makes  what  we  call  the  at  mo f  here  ; 
where  this  air,  or  aiinofpkre,  terminates,  thefe  ather  is 
fuppofed  to  commence;  which  is  diftinguiftied  from  air ; 
by  its  not  making  any  fenfible  refraCtion  of  the  rays  of 
light,  as  air  does. 

Air,  in  this  popular  and  extenfive  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  afcknowleged  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  be  the  moft  heteroge¬ 
neous  body  in  the  univerfe:  Boerhaave  fht-ws  it  to  be 
an  univerfal  chaos,  or  IVBuvies,  of  ail  kinds  of  created 
bodies.  Befide  the  matter  of  light  or  fire,  which  conti¬ 
nually  flows  into  it  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  magnetic  effluvia  of  the  earth  ;  whatever  fire 
can  volatilize  is  found  in  the  air. 

Hence,  for  inftance,  1.  The  whole  foffll  kingdom  mult 
neceffarily  be  found  in  it :  for  all  of  that  tribe,  as  falts, 
fulphurs,  itones,  metals,  &c.  are  convertible  into  fume, 
and  thus  capable  of  being  rendered  part  of  the  air. 
Gold  itfelf,  the  molt  fixed  of  all  natural  bodies,  is  found 
to  adhere  clofe  to  the  fulphur  in  mines;  and  thus  to  be 
railed  along  with  it.  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  befide  the 
faline  effluvia  of  the  common  fort,  fuch  as  the  nitrous, 
vitriolic,  marine,  See.  there  may  be  many  compounded 
kinds  of  falts  in  the  air,  which  we  have  not  on  earth, 
arifing  from  different  faline  fpirits,  fortuitoufly  meeting 
and  mixing  together.  Thus,  the  glafs  windows  of  an¬ 
cient  buildings  are  fometimes  obferved  to  be  corroded, 
as  if  they  had  been  worm-eaten  ;  though  none  of  the 
fimple  falts  above  mentioned  have  the  faculty  of  cor¬ 
roding  glafs. 

Sulphurs  too  rr.uft  make  a  confiderable  ingredient  of  the 
air,  on  account  of  thofe  many  volcanos,  grottos,  caverns, 
and  other  {piracies  chiefly  affording  that  mineral,  dif- 
perfed  through  the  globe. 

2.  All  the  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  muff  alfo  be  nr 
the  air:  for  befide  the  copious  effluvia  continually 
emitted  from  their  bodies,  by  the  vital  heat,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  procefs  cf  perfpiration  ;  by  means  of  which  an 
animal,  in  the  courfe  of  its  duration,  impregnates  the 
air  with  many  times  the  quantity  ol  its  own  body ; 
we  find  that  any  animal  when  dead,  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  is  in  a  certain  time  wholly  incorporated  with 

3.  As  to  vegetables,  none  of  that  clafs  can  be  fuppofed 
wanting  ;  fince  we  know  that  all  vegetables,  by  putre- 
faCtion,  become  volatile. 

The  aflociations,  feparations,  attritions,  diflolutions,  and 
other  operations  of  one  fort  of  matter  upon  another,  may 
likewife  be  confidered  as  fources  of  numerous  other  neu¬ 
tral,  or  anonymous  bodies,  unknown  to  us. 

Air,  in  this  general  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  and  univerfal  agents  in  all  nature;  being  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  the  production  of  moft  of 
the  phenomena  relating  to  our  world.  Its  properties  and 
efteas,  including  a  great  part  of  the  relearches  and  diu 
coveriesof  the  modern  philofophers,  have  in  a  confider¬ 
able  decree  been  reduced  to  precife  laws  and  demon*, 
{{rations  ;  in  which  form  they  make  a  very  extenfive 
2  C  and 
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and  important  branch  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  called 

PNEUMATICS* 

Ai  r,  mechanical  properties  and  effetls  of.  The  mod  confi- 
fiderablc  of  thefe  are  its  fluidity ,  weight,  and  elaflicity. 

I.  I  Imdity.  Lhat  the  air  is  a  [fluid,  is  evident  from  the 
eafy  paflage  it  affords  to  bodies  through  it ;  as  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  imellsj  and  other  effluvia,  and  the  eafy  con¬ 
veyance  it  affords  to  founds  :  for  thefe,  and  fimilar  ef- 
e  s,  prove  it  to  be  a  body,  whofe  parts  give  way  to 
any  force  impreiled,  and,  in  yielding,  are  eafily  moved 
among  themlelves;  which  is  the  definition  of  a  fluid. 

elides,  it  is  certain,  that  no  degree  of  cold  has  ever  yet 
'cen  pioduced,  natural  or  aitificial,  ftrong  enough  to 
deprive  it  of  its  fluidity. 

I  hey  who,  with  the  Cartefians,  make  fluidity  to  con  lift  in 
a  perpetual  inteftine  motion  of  the  parts,  find  that  air 
anfwers  alfo  to  that  character :  thus,  in  a  darkened  room, 
where  the  fpecies  of  external  objects  are  brought  in  by  a 
fingle  ray,  they  appear,  in  a  continual  fluduation  :  and 
thus  even  the  more  accurate  thermometers  are  obferved 
never  to  remain  a  moment  at  reft. 

J  he  caufe  of  this  fluidity  of  air  is  attributed  by  fome  later 
philolophers  to  the  fire  intermixed  with  it ;  without 
which,  they  imagine,  the  atmofphere  would  harden  into 
a  lohd,  impenetrable  mafs.  And  hence,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  fire,  the  more  fluid,  moveable,  and  pervious, 
is  the  air ;  and  thus,  as  the  degree  of  fire  is  continu- 
ally  varying,  according  to  the  circumftances  and  pofition 
or  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  air  is  kept  in  a  continual  re¬ 
ciprocation.  See  Buffon’s  Hilt.  Nat.  Suop.  vol.  i. 
Hence,  in  a  great  meafure,  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  tops  of 
the  higher  mountains  the  fenfes  of  fmelling.  hearing,  &c 
are  found  very  feeble.  The  increafed  rarity  of  the  air 
at  a  confiderable  height  may  account  for  this  effed-,  but 
the  above  hypothefis  is  contradided  by.  the  more  fenfible 
experience  of  cold  :  the  air  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
denving  greater  heat  from  the  refieded  than  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  fun.  See  Mountains. 

\\  Weight  or  gravity .  Gal.leo  firft  difeovered  that  air 
had  weight,  Dial.  I.  but  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
vas  obferved  by  his  difciple  Torricelli ;  and  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  n  depending  on  different  heights,  by  M.  Pafcal. 

1  hat  tne  atr  is  heavy,  follows  from  its  being  a  body  ; 
weight  being  an  efiential  property  of  matter.  But  we 
have  many  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe  from  fenfe 
and  experiment  i  thus,  the  hand,  applied  on  the  orifice 
of  a  venel  empty  of  air ,  foon  feels  the  load  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  atmorphere.  Thus,  glafs  vefTels,  exhaufled  of 
their  air,  are  eafily  crufiied  to  pieces  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  without.  So,  two  fmall  hollow  fegments  of  a 
lphere,  four  inches  in  diameter,  exadly  fitting  each 
other,  being  emptied  of  air,  are  preffed  together  with  a 
force  equal  to  188  pounds,  by  the  weight  of  the  ambient 
cir\  and  that  they  are  kept  together  by  the  preffure  of 
the  air  is  evident,  by  fufpending  them  in  an  exhaufled 
receiver,  where  they  will  feparate  of  themfelves.  Far¬ 
ther,  it  a  tube,  dole  at  one  end,  be  filled  with  mer- 
cury,  and  the  other  end  immerged  in  a  bafon  of  the 
fame  fluid,  and  thus  ereded,  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
wdl  be  iufpended  at  the  height  of  about  thirty  inches 
above  the  furface  of  that  in  the  bafon.  The  reafon  of 
which  fulpenfion  is,  that  the  mercury  in  the  tube  cannot 
fall  lower  without  railing  that  in  the  bafon  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  prefied  down  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  at¬ 
mofphere,  cannot  give  way,  unlefs  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  exceeds  that  of  the  air  out  of  it. 
lhat  this  is  the  cafe,  is  evident  becaufe,  if  the  whole 
apparatus  be  included  in  the  receiver  of  an  air- pump,  the 
mercury  will  fall  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  exhaufled  : 
and  on  gradually  letting  in  the  air  again,  the  mercury 
re-afeends  to  its  former  height.  This  makes  what  is 
uj u ally  called  the  Torricellian  ext'ennictit* 

To  lay  no  more,  we  can  adually  weigh  air ;  for  a  veffel, 
full  even  of  common  air  is  found,  by  a  very  nice  balance, 
to  weigh  more  than  when  the  air  is  exhaufled  ;  a  quart 
of  air  we.ghing  about  17  grains;  and  the  effed  is  pro- 
port.onably  more  fenfible,  if  the  fame  veflbl  be  weighed 
full  of  condeufed  air  in  a  receiver  void  of  air. 

thee/ffIglV5  air  is  continually  varying,  according  to 
the  different  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  other  caufes.  Ricciolus  eflimates  its  weight  to 
that  of  water,  to  be  as  1  to  icoo;  Merfennus,  as  1  to 
1300,  or  1  to  1356;  Lana,  as  1  to  640;  Galileo  only 
makes  it  as  1  10400.  Mr  Boyle,  by  a  more  accurate 
experiment,  found  it  about  London,  as  1  to  q?8-  and 
thinks,  all  things  confidered,  the  proportion  of  Ao’iooo 
may  be  taken  as  a  medium  ;  for  there  is  no  fixing  anv 
precife  ratio,  fince  not  only  the  air,  but  the  water  itfelf 
is  continually  varying.  Add,  that  experiments  made  in 
diffeient  places  neceflarily  vary,  on  account  of  the  differ 
ent  heights  of  the  places,  the  feafons  of  making  the  ex- 
penmeius,  and  the  different  denfities  of  air  correfpond 
mg  to  thefe  circumftances.  It  muft  be  added,  however 
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that  by  experiments  made  fince,  befole  the  Royal  So- 
ciety  the  proportion  of  air  to  water  was,  firft,  found  as 

860  fSVQt0o52;  3nd  a  third  tin’e>  ns  1 

860.  Phil.  Tranf.  N*  181.  And  laftly,  by  a  very  fim- 

ple  and  accurate  experiment  of  Mr.  Haukfbce,  the  pro- 

port.on  was  fettled  as  1  to  885.  Phyf.  Meehan.  Exper. 

n'Ll*  rPCrr?tS  be,ng  aH  made  ihe  fummer 
months,  when  the  barometer  was  29f  inches  high.  Dr. 

Jurin  thinks  that  at  a  medium  between  beat  and  cold, 
when  the  barometer  is  30  inches  high,  the  nronortinn 
between  the  two  fluids  may  be  taken  as  1  to  8?o  ;  which 
agrees  with  the  obfervation  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Ca- 
venuiih,  the  thermometer  being  at  coy,  and  the  baro¬ 
meter  at  29|  inches.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  1 
Air,  then,  being  heavy  and  fluid,  the  laws  of  its  gravi- 
tanon  or  preflure,  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  fame^as  in 
other  fluids  ;  and  confequently  its  preffure  muft  he  as  its 
perpendicular  altitude.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  expe¬ 
riment  For  removing  the  To,  nee  Ilian  tube  to  a  more 
eevaied  place,  where  the  incumbent  column  of  air  is 
f  ho  iter,  a  proportionably  ftiorter  column  of  mercury  is 

“b  '  PfinCip!r  depend  the  r^lure 
ornce  ot  the  barometer. 

Fiom  hence  alfo  it  follows,  that  the  air,  like  all  other 
fluids  muft  prefs  equally  every  way.  This  is  confirmed 
)  obferving,  that  foft  bodies  fuftani  this  preflure  with¬ 
out  any  change  of  figure,  and  brittle  bodies,  without 
breakmg;  though  the  preffure  upon  them  he  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  hiuh,  or  a 

J™,"0  wa'er  of  thl,ty-two  fe«-  It  is  obvious,  that 
no  other  caufe  can  prelerve  fuch  bodies  unchanged 
but  the  equable  preffure  on  all  fides,  which  refifls  as 
much  as  u  is  refitted.  And  hence,  upon  removing  or 
d  mmiflimg  the  preflure  on  one  fide  only,  the  effett  of 
the  preflure  ,8  foon  perceived  on  the  other.  For  the 
™a„d  C  £a°f  this  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on 

A&S&*  “  "‘C  f“rfa“  °f  «“»>.  to 

From  the  gravity  of  the  «V,  confidered  in  connection 
ZlZ  h  ,everal  0f  iiS  uf«  a“d  are  de- 

witll^alUhe*  h  l'S  &C‘  !t  Cl0fely  earth, 

w.th  al  the  bodes  upon  it  ;  and  conftringes  and  binds 

them  clown  w.th  a  force  amounting,  accord, „e  to  he 

ITyl j°  2*32  pounds  weight^pon 
e  c.  y  lquare  foot,  or  upwards  of  15  pounds  upon  every 

inch  fquare.  Hence  it  prevents,  e/ /.  the  arterial  veflbls 

theP  mnetuforir!S  fT  bei'1g  t0°  much  tended  by 

forceTthe  1  J"  T  ?T,g  jukcS>  °r  ^  the  elaftic 
lo  ceof  the :  air  fo  plentifully  contained  in  the  blood 

bus,  we  fee,  in  the  operation  of  cupping,  that,  upon  a 

diminution  of  the  preffure  of  the  a/r,  the  parts  of  the  body 

grow  tumid  ;  which  neceffarily  alters  the  manner  of  the 

circulation  through  the  capillaries,  &c. 

l3U[c  hinders  the  juices  from  oufing  and  cfcap- 
mg  through  the  pores  of  their  containing  veflbls  •  this  U 
experienced  by  fuch  as  travel  up  high  mountains  who 
in  propom on  as  they  afeend,  find  themfelves  more  and 

of  In  aKdi  3kd  at.  fngth  become  Object  to  a  fpitting 
ot  blood,  and  other  haemorrhages  •  becaufe  rEe  a,  a  .F 

lTeffeaCsiCntIy bf°Hftrin8e  thC  Vcffc],s  of  tbe  ’ungs.  'sit 

L  medv^of  he  m  anima!s  ‘hat  areenclofed  under 
from  m  n  f  who,  as  the  air  is  taken 

and  excranents^1  ^  ^ 

guoTshCfldj/;bnffthe  Tr  pr0m0tes  tlie  m'x‘ure  of  conti- 

4  wS  red 

mam  on  the  removal  of  it,  in  a  ftate7 of  feparation  ’ 

.Thls  Sravity  of  air  does  in  fome  cafes  determine  the 
ad, on  of  one  body  upon  another.  aeteri™e  the 

And,  4  to  the  fame  principle  are  chiefly  owintr  our 
winds,  which  are  only  air  put  in  motion  by  fome  alter 
ation  in  its  equilibrium.  '  aiter~ 

P°rer0f  >,iclJinS  t0  a"  impreffion  by 
contradmg  its  dimenfions  ;  and,  upon  removing  or  di¬ 
mming  the  impreflive  caufe,  of  returning  to  its  former 

[he  d iff  lh,S  f/^force  has  been  long  accounted 

the  dift, ngu.fhing  property  of  air ;  the  other  properties 
hitherto  enumerated  being  common  to  it  witl/other 
fluids ,  though,  from  late  experiments  ir  or.., 

.han  probable,  .ha.  ,he  capacity  of  being  JS  ”a°d 

pCess.'on!  n°‘  pec“  ,ar  “  air-  Scc  and  Com- 

*—«■  **• 

Of  thIS  power  we  have  numerous  proofs.  Thus  a  blown 

f  nfib,yngftefZeiin  thC  Hand’  Wcfind  the  included 
lenhbly  refill  ;  fo  that  upon  ceafing  to  comprcfs  the 

cavities  or  impreflions,  made  in  its  lurface  Jr  Aui 
expanded  again,  and  filled  up.  *  ’ 

9  ''  '  Oa 
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On  this  property  of  elajiicity ,  the  ftrudure  and  office  of 
the  Air-pump  depend. 

livery  particle  of  air  always  exerts  this  nifius,  or  endea¬ 
vour  to  expand,  and  thus  thrives  againft  an  equal  endea¬ 
vour  of  the  ambient  particles  ;  whofe  refiftance,  happen¬ 
ing  by  no  means  to  be  weakened,  it  immediately  diffufes 
into  an  immenfe  extent.  Hence  it  is,  that  thin  glafs  bub¬ 
bles,  or  bladders,  filled  with  air,  and  exadly  clofed,  being 
included  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  burft, 
by  the  force  of  the  included  air.  So  a  bladder  quite 
flaccid,  containing  only  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  air , 
l'wells  in  the  receiver,  and  appears  quite  full.  The  fame 
effed  is  alfo  found,  by  carrying  the  flaccid  bladder  to  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain. 

It  has  been  queftioned  among  pbilofophers,  whether  this 
elajiic  power  of  the  air  is  capable  of  being  deftroyed  or 
diminifhed.  Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments,  with 
a  view  to  difeover,  how  long  air,  brought  to  thegreateft 
degree  of  expanfion  to  which  he  could  reduce  it  in  his 
0/r-pum.p,  would  retain  its  fpring  ;  and  could  never  ob- 
ferve  any  lenfible  diminution.  Defaguliers  found  that 
air,  after  having  been  enclofed  for  half  a  year  in  a  wind- 
gun,  had  loft  none  of  its  elajiicity ;  and  Roberval,  after 
preferving  it  in  the  fame  manner  for  fixteen  years,  ob- 
ferved,  that  its  expanfive  projectile  force  was  the  fame, 
as  if  it  had  been  recently  condenfed.  Neverthelefs,  Mr. 
Haukfbeo  concludes,  from  a  later  experiment,  that  the 
fpring  of  the  air  maybe  fo  difturbed  by  a  violent  pref- 
fure,  as  to  require  tome  time  to  return  to  its  natural  tone. 
I)r.  Hales  inferred,  from  a  number  of  experiments,  that 
the  elajiicity  of  the  air  is  capable  of  being  impaired  and 
diminifhed  by  a  variety  of  caufes.  See  Air,  fixed. 

The  weight  or  preflure  of  the  air,  it  is  obvious,  has  no 
dependence  on  its  elajiicity  ;  but  would  be  the  fame,  whe¬ 
ther  the  air  had  fuch  a  property  or  not.  But  the  air, 
being  elajiic ,  is  neceflarily  affeded  by  the  preflure,  which 
reduces  it  into  fuch  a  fpace,  as  that  the  elajiicity  which 
re-ads  againft  the  compreffing  weight,  is  equal  to  that 
weight. 

In  effed,  the  law  of  this  elajiicity  is,  that  it  increafes  as 
the  denfity  of  the  air  increafes  ;  and  thedenfity  increafes, 
as  the  force  increafes  by  which  it  is  prefled.  Now, 
there  muft  neceflarily  be  a  balance  between  the  adion 
and  re-adion  ;  i.  e.  the  gravity  of  the  air,  which  tends 
to  comprefs  it,  and  the  elajiicity  of  the  air ,  which  endea¬ 
vours  to  expand  it,  muft  be  equal. 

Hence,  the  elajiicity  increafing,  or  diminifhing,  univer- 
fally,  as  the  denfity  increafes,  or  diminifhes,  i.  e.  as  the 
diftance  between  the  particles  diminifhes,  or  increafes, 
it  is  no  matter  whether  the  air  he  compreffed,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  fuch  fpace,  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  or 
by  any  other  means;  it  muft  endeavour,  in  either  cafe, 
to  expand  with  the  fame  force.  And  hence,  if  air  near 
the  earth  be  pent  up  in  a  veflel,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  external  air,  the  preflure  of  the  en¬ 
clofed  air  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fpbere.  Accordingly,  we  find  mercury  fuftained  to  the 
fame  height,  by  the  elajiic  force  of  air  enclofed  in  a  glafs 
veflel,  as  by  the  whole  atmofpherical  preflure. 

On  the  fame  principle  air  may  be  artificially  condenfed  ; 
and  hence  the  ftrudure  of  the  w i n v-gun. 

The  utmoft  limits  to  which  air,  of  the  denfity  which  it 
poflefles  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  capable  of  being 
compreffed,  have  not  been  afeertained.  Mr.  Boyle  made 
it  thirteen  times  more  denfe  ;  Dr.  Halley  fays  that  he 
has  feen  it  compreffed  fo  as  to  be  60  times  denfer  than 
in  its  natural  ftate,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  M 
•Papin,  and  M.  Huygens ;  Dr.  Hales,  by  means  of  a 
prf-fs,  condenfed  it  38  times;  and  by  forcing  water  in 
an  iron  ball  or  globe,  into  1551  times  lefs  fpace  than  in 
nat  urally  occupies. 

However  Dr.  Halley  has  aflerted,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  that  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  London,  and  by  the  Academy  del  Ci- 
mento  at  Florence,  it  might  be  fafely  concluded,  that 
no  force  whatever  is  able  to  reduce  air  into  8co  times 
lefs  fpace  than  that  which  it  naturally  poflefles  on  the 
furface  of  our  earth.  In  anfwer  to  which,  M.  Amon- 
tons,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  main¬ 
tains,  that  there  is  no  affixing  any  bounds  to  its  con- 
denfation  ;  that  greater  and  greater  weights  will  ftill 
reduce  it  into  lefs  and  lefs  compafs  ;  that  it  is  only 
elajiic  in  virtue  of  the  fire  which  it  contains;  and  that 
as  it  is  impoffible  ever  abfolutely  to  drive  all  the  fire 
out  of  it,  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  make  the  utmoft  con- 
denfation. 

The  dilatation  of  the  air,  by  virtue  of  its  elajiic  force,  is 
found  to  be  very  furprifing  ;  and  yet  Dr.  Wallis  fuggefts, 
that  we  are  far  from  knowing  the  utmoft  of  which  it  is 
capable.  In  feveral  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Boyle,  it 
dilated  firft  into  9  times  its  former  fpace  ;  then  into 
31  times;  then  into  60;  then  into  150.  Afterwards,  it 
was  brought  to  dilate  into  800c  times  its  fpace ;  then 
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and  this  altogether  by  its  own  expanfive  force,  without 
the  help  of ‘fire. 

On  this  depend  the  ftrudure  and  ufe  of  the  manometer. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  air  we  breathe  near  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  compreffed  by  its  own  weight  into 
at  leaft  the  13679th  part  of  the  fpace  it  would  poffefs  in 
vacuo.  But  if  the  fame  air  be  condenfed  by  art,  the 
fpace  it  will  take  up  when  moft  dilated,  to  that  it  pof- 
fefles  when  condenfed,  will  be,  according  to  the  fame 
author’s  experiments,  as  550000  to  1. 

AVe  thence  fee  how  wild  and  erroneous  the  obfetvation 
of  Ariftotle  was,  that  air ,  rendered  ten  times  rarer  thaii 
before,  changes  its  nature,  and  becomes  fire. 

M.  Amontons,  and  others,  we  have  already  obferved, 
attribute  the  rarefadion  of  the  air  wholly  to  the  fire 
contained  in  it  ;  and  therefore,  by  increafing  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  the  degree  of  rarefadion  may  be  carried 
ftill  farther  than  its  fpontaneous  dilatation.  Air  is  ex¬ 
panded  4  of  its  bulk  by  boiling  water.  Hill.  Acad,  Sc. 
1699. 

Dr.  Hales  found  that  the  air  in  a  retort,  when  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel  was  juft  beginning  to  be  red-hot,  was  ex¬ 
panded  through  twice  its  former  fpace,  and  in  a  white,  or 
almoft  melting  heat,  it  occupied  thrice  its  former  fpace  ; 
hut  Mr.  Robins  found,  that  air  was  expanded  by  the 
heat  of  iron,  juft  beginning  to  be  white,  to  four  times 
its  former  bulk. 

On  this  principle  depend  the  ftrudure  and  office  of  the 
THERMOMETER. 

M.  Amontons  firft  difeovered  that  air  will  expand,  in 
proportion  to  its  denfity,  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat* 
On  this  foundation,  the  ingenious  author  has  a  dif- 
courfe,  to  prove  ‘  that  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the  air , 

‘  with  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  may  enable  it  to 
‘  produce  even  earthquakes,  and  other  of  the  moft  ve* 
*  hement  commotions  of  nature.’ 

According  to  the  experiments  of  this  author,  and  M.  de 
la  Hire,  a  column  of  air  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  36 
fathoms  high,  is  equal  in  weight  to  three  lines  depth  of 
mercury;  and  t  is  found,  that  equal  quantities  of  air 
poffefs  fpaces  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  weights 
with  which  they  are  prefled  :  the  weight  c-f  the  air,  there¬ 
fore,  which  would  fill  the  whole  fpace  pofieffed  by  the 
terreftrial  globe,  would  be  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  mer¬ 
cury,  whole  bafe  is  equal  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
its  height,  containing  as  many  times  three  lines,  as  the 
atmofpherical  fpace  contains  orbs  equal  in  weight  to  36 
fathoms  of  that  wherein  the  experiment  was  made. — 
Hence,  taking  the  denfeft  of  all  bodies,  e.  gr.  gold, 
whofe  gravity  is  about  14630  times  greater  than  that  of 
air  in  our  orb,  it  is  eafy  to  compute,  that  this  air  would 
be  reduced  to  the  fame  denfity  as  gold,  by  the  preflure 
of  a  column  of  mercury  14630  times  28  inches  high, 
i.  e.  409640  inches,  fince  the  bulks  of  air,  in  that  cafe, 
would  be  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  weights  by 
which  they  are  prefled.  Thefe  409640  inches,  therefore, 
exprefs  the  height  at  which  the  barometer  muft  ftand, 
where  the  air  would  be  as  heavy  as  gold,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  VcVWo  lines»  the  thicknefs  to  which  our  column  of 
36  fathoms  of  air  would  be  reduced  in  the  fame  place. 
Now,  we  know,  that  43528  fathoms,  which  is  the  depth, 
where  the  above  preflure,  and  confequent  redudion  take 
place,  are  only  the  74th  part  of  the  femidiameter  of  the 
earth  ;  and  therefore,  beyond  that  depth,  whatever  matter 
exifts,  it  muft  be  heavier  than  gold.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  remaining  fphere  of  6451538 
fathoms  diameter  may  be  full  of  denfe  air,  heavier,  by 
many  degrees,  than  the  heavieft  bodies  which  we  know. 
Hence,  again,  as  it  is  proved,  the  more  air  is  compreffed, 
the  more  does  the  fame  degree  of  fire  increafe  the  force 
of  its  fpring,  and  render  it  capable  of  a  proportionably 
greater  effed ;  we  may  infer,  that  a  degree  of  heat, 
which  in  our  orb  can  only  produce  a  moderate  effed, 
may  have  a  very  violent  one  in  fuch  lower  orb  ;  and  that, 
as  there  may  be  many  degrees  of  heat  in  nature,  beyond 
that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  fome, 
whofe  violence,  thus  affifted  by  the  weight  of  the  air, 
may  be  fufficient  to  tear  afunder  the  folid  globe.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  an.  1703.  For  the  true  caufeof  earthquakes, 
fee  Earthquakes. 

This  elaflic  property  of  air  is  fuppofed  by  many  philofo- 
phers  to  depend  on  the  figure  of  its  corpufdes,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  ramous  ;  fome  maintain  that  they 
are  fo  many  minute  fiocculi,  refembling  fleeces  of  wool ; 
others  conceive  them  rolled  up  like  hoops,  and  curled 
like  wires,  or  fhavings  of  wood,  or  coiled  like  the  fprings 
of  watches,  and  endeavouring  to  reftore  themfelves  in 
virtue  of  their  texture :  fo  that  to  produce  a;>,  muft  be  to 
produce  fuch  a  figure  and  difpofition  of  parts;  and  thofij 
bodies  only  are  proper  fubjeds,  which  are  fufceptible  of 
fuch  difpofition  ;  which  fluids,  from  the  fmoothnefs, 
roundnefs,  and  flipperinefs  of  their  parts,  are  not. 


But 
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Bat  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (Opt/cs,  p.  371.)  explains  the 
matter  othervvife  ;  fuch  a  texture,  he  thinks,  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  account  for  that  vaft  power  of  tlajli- 
city  obferved  in  air,  which  is  capable  of  dift'ufmg  into 
above  a  million  of  times  more  fpace  than  it  befoie  pof- 
fefl'ed. — But,  as  all  bodies  are  fhewn  to  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  repelling  power  ;  and  as  both  thefe  are  ftronger 
in  bodies,  the  denier,  more  compadt,  and  folid  they  are  ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  by  heat,  or  any  other  pow¬ 
erful  agent,  the  attra&ive  lorce  is  furmounted,  and  the 
particles  of  the  body  feparated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the 
fphere  of  attradlion  ;  the  repelling  power  commencing 
thence  makes  them  recede  from  each  other  with  a 
flrong  force  proportionable  to  that  wherewith  they  before 
cohered  ;  and  thus  they  become  permanent  air.  And  he 
has  proved,  that  particles,  endeavouring  to  recede  from 
each  other  with  forces  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
diltance  between  their  centres,  will  compofe  an  elajiic 
fluid,  whofe  denfity  fhall  be  proportional  to  its  com- 
preffion.  Hence,  fays  the  fame  author,  it  is,  that  as  the 
particles  of  permanent  air  are  grolTer,  and  rife  fron  den- 
fer  bodies,  than  thofe  of  tranlient  air,  or  vapour,  true  air 
is  more  ponderous  than  vapour  ;  and  a  moilt  atmofphere 
is  lighter  than  a  dry  one. 

The  elajiic  power  of  the  air  above  illuftrated  and  evinced, 
is  the  tecond  great  fource  of  theeffedls  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  fluid.  By  means  of  this,  it  infinuates  into  the  pores 
of  bodies,  pofleffmg  this  prodigious  faculty  of  expand¬ 
ing,  which  is  fo  eafily  excited,  that  it  muff  neceflarily 
put  the  particles  of  bodies  into  which  it  infinuates  it- 
lelf  into  perpetual  ofcillations.  Indeed,  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  airs  gravity  and  denfity,  and  confequently 
its  elallicity  and  expanfion,  never  remaining  the  fame 
for  the  leaft  fpace  of  time,  there  muft  bean  incefl'ant  vi¬ 
bration,  or  ddatation  and  contra&ion  in  all  bodies. 

We  obferve  this  reciprocation  in  feveral  inftances,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  plants,  the  trachea ,  or  a/V-veffels,  of  which  do 
the  ollice  of  lungs;  for  the  contained  air  alternately  ex¬ 
panding  and  contraffing,  as  the  heat  increafes  or  diminifh- 
es,by  turns  preffes  the  veflels,  and  eafes  them  again  :  and 
thuspromotes  a  circulationof  their  juices.  See  Awe- veffels. 
Hence,  we  find,  that  no  vegetation  or  germination  will 
proceed  in  vacuo.  Indeed  beans  have  been  obferved  to 
grow  a  little  tumid  therein  ;  and  this  has  led  fome  to 
attribute  that  to  vegetation,  which  was  really  owing  to 
no  other  caufe  than  the  dilatation  of  the  air  within  them. 
The  air  is  very  inftrumental  in  theprodudlion  and  growth 
of  vegetables,  not  only  by  invigorating  their  feveral1 
juices,  while  in  an  elajiic  atffive  ftate,  but,  alfo,  by 
greatly  contributing  in  a  fixed  ftate  to  the  union  and 
firm  connexion  of  their  feveral  conftituent  parts. 

From  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  the  air  contained  in  bub¬ 
bles  of  ice,  by  its  continual  atflion,  burfts  the  ice  ;  and 
thus  glaffes  and  other  veflels  frequently  crack,  when 
their  contained  liquors  are  frozen.  Thus,”  alfo,  entire  co¬ 
lumns  of  marble  fometimes  cleave  in  the  winter  time,  from 
iome  little  bubble  of  included  tf/r^s  acquiring  an  increafed 
elafticity.  From  the  fame  principle  arife  all  putre¬ 
faction  and  fermentation;  neither  of  which  will 
proceed,  even  in  the  bell  difpofed  fubjefls,  in  vacuo. 

Since  we  find  fuch  great  quantities  of  elajiic  air,  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  folution  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances, 
a  good  deal  muft  conftantly  arife  from  the  difi'olution  of 
thefe  elements  inthe  ftomachand  bowels,  which  is  much 
promoted  by  it. 

In  reality,  all  natural  corruption  and  alteration  feem  to 
depend  on  air  ;  and  metals,  particularly  gold,  only  feem 
to  be  durable  and  incori  uptible,  in  virtue  of  their  not 
being  pervious  to  air. 

AiR,  effeSls  of  the  different  ingredients  ef  it.  Air  not  only 
acts  by  its  common  properties  of  gravity  and  clajlicity , 
but  there  are  numerous  other  effeds,  arifing  from  the 
peculiar  ingredients  of  which  itconfifts. 

I  hus,  1.  It  not  only  dilfoives  and  attenuates  bodies  by 
its  prefTure  and  attrition,  but  as  a  chaos  containing  all 
kinds  of  menftrua,  and  confequently  pofleffing  powers 
for  dilTolving  all  bodies.  It  is  known  that  iron  and  cop¬ 
per  readily  diflolve,  and  become  rufty  in  air ,  unlefs 
well  defended  with  oil.  Boerhaave  allures  ns  that  he 
has  feen  pillars  of  iron  fo  reduced  by  air ,  that  they 
might  be  crumbled  to  duft  between  the  fingers;  and  as 
for  copper,  it  is  converted  by  the  air ,  into  a  fubltance 
much  like  the  verdigrife  pioduced  by  vinegar. 

Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  in  the  fouthern  Englilh  colonies 
the  great  guns  ruft  fo  faft,  that,  after  lying  in  the  air  for 
a  few  years,  large  cakes  of  crocus  martis  mtiy  be  feparated 
from  them.  Acofta  adds,  that  in  Fcru  the  air  diflolves 
lead,  and  confiderably  increafes  its.  weight.  Yet  gold  is 
generally  eftcemed  indifl’oluble  by  air  ;  being  never  found 
to  contra£l  ruft,  though  expofed  to  it  ever  fo  long.  The 
reafon  may  be,  that  fea-falt,  which  is  the  only  men¬ 
ftruum  capable  of  adding  on  gold,  being  very  difficult  to 
volatilize,  there  is  but  a  fma  11  proportion  of  it  in  the  at¬ 


mofphere.  In  the  laboratories  of  chemifts,  where  ajy* 
regia  is  prepared,  the  air  becoming  impregnated  with  an 
utiufual  quantity  of  this  fait,  gold  contracts  a  ruft  like 
othsi  bodies. 

Stones  alfo  undergo  the  changes  incident  to  metals. _ 

Thus,  Purbeck  ftone,  of  which  Salilbury  cathedral  con- 
lifts,  is  obferved  gradually  to  become  fofter,  and  to 
moulder  away  in  the  air  ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  gives  the  fame 
account  of  Blackington  (lone.  He  adds,  that  air  may 
have  a  confiderable  operation  on  vitriol,  even  when  a 
ftrong  fire  could  adt  no  farther  upon  it.  And  he  has 
found,  that  the  fumes  of  a  corrofive  liquor  work  more 
fuddeuly  and  manifeftly  on  a  certain  metal,  when  fuf- 
tained  in  the  air ,  than  the  menftruum  itfelf  did,  which 
emitted  fumes,  on  thofe  parts  of  the  metal,  which 
it  covered  ;  referring  to  the  efl'ets  of  the  effluvia  of  vinegar 
on  corprR. 

The  diflolving  power  of  air  is  increafed  by  heat,  and  by 
other  caufes.  It  combines  with  water  ;  and,  by  accefs 
of  cold,  depofits  part  of  the  matter  which  was  kept 
diflolved  in  it,  by  a  greater  degree  of  beat.  Hence  the 
watei,  by  being  depofited  and  condtmfed  upon  any  cold 
body,  fuch  as  glafs,  See.  in  windows,  forms  fogs,  and 
becomes  vifible  Air ,  likewife,  by  means  of  its  diflolving 
power,  accelerates  evaporation  and  distil  lationT 
2.  Air  volatilizes  fixed  bodies.  Thus,  fea-falt,  being  firft' 
calcined,  then  fufeu  by  the  fire,  and  when  fufed  expofed 
to  the  aii  to  liquify  ;  when  liquified  fet  to  dry,  and  then 
lufed  again,  repeating  the  operation,  will  by  degrees, 
be  aim  oft  wholly  evaporated;  nothing  but  a  little  earth 
remaining.  Helmont  mentions  it  as  an  arcanum  in  che- 
millry,  to  render  fixed  fait  of  tartar  volatile;  but  this  is 
eafily  effected  by  alone:  for,  if  fome  of  this  fait  be 
expoled  to  the  air,  in  a  place  replete  with  acid  vapours, 
the  fait  draws  the  acid  to  itfelf,  and,  when  faturated  with 
it,  is  volatile. 

3*  dir  alfo  fixes  volati’e  bodies.  Thus,  though  fpirit  ofni- 
tre,  or  aqua  foi  tis,  readily  evaporates  by  the  fire;  yet  if  there 
be  sffiy  putrefied  urine  near  the  place,  the  volatile  fpirit 
will  be  fixed,  and  fall  down  in  form  of  aqjja  secunda. 
4.  Air  brings  many  quiefeent  bodies  into  a£lion  ;  i.  e. 
excites  their  latent  powers.  Thus,  if  an  acid  vapour  be 
di ffufed  through  the  air,  all  the  bodies  of  which  that  i3 
the  proper  menftruum,  being  diflolved  by  it,  are  brought 
into  a  ftate  proper  for  adlion. 

In  the  various  operations  of  chemiftry,  air  is  a  very  ne- 
ceflary  and  important  agent ;  the  refult  of  particular  pro- 
cefles  depending  on  its  prefence  or  abfence,  on  its  being 
open  or  enclofed.  Thus,  the  parts  of  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables  can  only  be  calcined  in  open  air  ;  in  clofe  vef- 
fels  they  never  become  any  other  than  black  coals.  And 
thefe  operations  are  effected  by  the  changes  to  which  the 
air  is  liable.  Many  inftances  might  be  alleged  to  this 
purpofe.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  procure  oil  of  fulphur,  per  campanam,  in  a  clear  dry 
atmofphere  ;  but  in  a  thick  moift  air  it  may  be  obtained 
with  greater  eafe,  and  in  larger  quantities.  So  pure 
vvell-fermented  wine,  if  it  be  carried  to  a  place  where  the 
atr  is  replenifhed  with  the  fumes  of  new  wine,  then  fer¬ 
menting,  it  will  begin  to  ferment  afreffi. 
ihe  changes  in  the  air  arife  from  various  caufes  and 
are  obfervable,  not  only  in  its  mechanical  properties, 
iuch  as  gravity,  denfity,  &c.  but  in  the  ingredients  that 
compofe  it.  Thus,  at  Falhlun  in  Sweden,  noted  for 
copper- mines,  the  mineral  exhalations  afFecl  the  air  ia 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  difcolour  the  filver  coin  in  purfes  ; 
and  the  fame  effluvia  change  the  colour  of  brafs.  In 
Carniola,  Campania,  &c.  where  are  mines  of  fulphur, 
the  atr  fometime  becomes  very  unwholefomc,  which 
occafions  frequent  epidemic  difeafes,  See. 

The  effluvia  of  animals  alfo  have  their  effect  in  varying 
the  air-,  as  is  evident  in  contagious  difeafes,  plagues, 
murrains,  and  other  mortalities,  which  are  fpread  by  an 
lnfetted  air.  1 

The  fudden  and  fatal  effetft  of  noxious  vapours' has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  fuppofed  to  be  principally,  if  not  wholly 
owing  to  the  loisand  wafle  of  the  vivifying  fpirit  of  at*. 
But  Dr.  Hales  attributes  this  effeft  to  the"  lofs  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  part  of  the  air’s  clajlicity,  and  to  the  groffiiefs  and 
denfity  of  the  vapours  with  which  the  air  is  charged. 
He  found,  by  an  experiment  made  on  himfelf,  that  the 
lungs  will  not  rife  and  dilate  as  ufual,  when  they  draw 
in  fuch  noxious  atr ,  the  clajlicity  of  which  has  been  con¬ 
fiderably  dimimlhed.  For  having  made  a  bladder  very 
fupple  by  wetting  it,  and  then  cutting  off  fo  much  of 
the  neck,  as  would  make  a  hole  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
biggeft  end  of  a  large  foffet,  to  which  the  bladder 
was  bound  ;  and  then  having  blown  the  bladder,  he  put 
the  fmall  end  of  the  foflet  into  his  mouth,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  pinched  hisnoftrils  fo  clofe,  that  no  air  might 
pafs  that  way,  and  he  could  only  breathe  to  and  fro 
the  air  contained  in  the  bladder,  which,  with  the  foffet 
contained  feventy-four  cubic  inches.  In  lefs  than  half 
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a  n.inutc,  he  found  a  confiderable  difficulty  in  breath 
ing ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  the  bladder  was  be¬ 
come  fo  flaccid,  that  he  could  not  blow  it  above  half  full, 
with  the  greateft:  expiration  which  he  could  make  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  he  could  plainly  perceive  that  bis 
Jungs  were  much  fallen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
we  breathe  out  of  them  all  the  air  we  can  at  once. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
elajiutty  of  the  air  was  deftroyed  ;  and  that  when  the  fuffoca- 
ting  quality  of  the  air  was  the  greateft,  it  was  with  muchdif- 
ficulty  that  he  could  dilate  hislungs  in  a  very  fmall  degree. 

i5°m  t^-S*  ant^  ^evera^  otber  experiments,  he  inferred, 
that  the  life  of  animals  is  preferved  rather  by  the  elaftic 
force  of  the  air  a&ing  on  their  lungs,  than  by  its  vi¬ 
vifying  fpirit ;  and  that  candles  and  matches  ceafe  to 
burn*  after  having  been  confined  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  air ;  not  becaufe  they  have  rendered  the  air  effete  by 
confuming  its  vivifying  fpirit,  but  becaufe  they  have  dif- 
charged  a  great  quantity  of  acid  fuliginous  vapours, 
which  partly  deftroy  its  elafticity,  and  retard  the  elaftic 
motion  of  the  remainder.  He  likewife  found,  that  air , 
which  palled  through  cloths  clipped  with  vinegar,  cou’d 
be  breathed  to  and  fro  as  long  again  as  the  like  quantity 
of  air,  which  was  not  thus  purified  5  fo  that  fprinkling 
the  decks  of  ffiips  with  vinegar  may  refrefh  the  air  ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  experience.  But  where  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  air  is  much  greater,  as  in  dole  prifons,  &c. 
nothing  can  be  an  adequate  and  effectual  remedy  but  a 
ventilator.  He  obferved  likewife,  that  air  is  not 
disqualified  for  refpiration,  merely  by  the  additional  moi- 
fture  which  it  receives,  but  by  fome  bad  quality  in  that 
moifture.  See  his  Statical  Efi'ays,  vol.  ii. 

Dr.  Prieftley  obferves,  that,  when  animals  die  upon  be- 
jng  put  into  air,  in  which  other  animals  have  died,  af¬ 
ter  breathing  in  it  as  long  as  they  could,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  caute  of  their  death  is  not  the  want  of  any  pabulum 
which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  the 
air  ;  but  becaufe  the  air  is  impregnated  with  Something 
Simulating  1.0  their  lungs  ;  for  they  almoft  always  die  in 
convulfions,  and  are  fometimes  affeded  fo  Suddenly,  that 
they  are  irrecoverable  after  a  fingle  infpiration.  And  he 
has  found  the  lame  effect  from  any  other  kind  of  noxious 
aim  lie  concludes,  from  fubfequent  experiments,  that 
the  air  becomes  phlogifticated  in  its  paliage  through  the 
lungs,  by  means  of  the  blood.  Experiments  and  Obfer- 
vations  on  Air,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  vol.  iii.  p.  55 
See  Air  phlogijhcnted ,  Blood,  and  Respiration. 

\  egetables  likewife  produce  a  change  in  the  flate  of  the 
air.  I  hus,  when  a  great  part  of  the  clove-trees,  which 
grow  fo  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of  Ternate,  was  felled 
at  the  folicilation  of  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
value  of  that  fruit,  fuch  a  change  enfued  in  the  air,  as 
fhewed  the  falutary  effeds  of  the  effluvia,  or  rather  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  clove-trees,  and  their  blofl'oms ;  the 
whole  ifland,  foon  after  they  were  cut  down,  being  ex¬ 
ceeding  fickly.  See  Air  pblogjiicated. 

The  air  is  alfo  liable  to  alterations  from  the  feafon  of 
the  year.  Thus,  few  iubterraneous  effluvia  are  emitted 
in  the  winter,  becaufe  the  pores  are  locked  up  by  the 
froft,  or  covered  by  fnow  ;  the  fubterraneous  heat  being 
at  work,  and  preparing  a  heat  to  be  difeharged  in  the 
en filing  fpring.  Again,  from  the  winter  folftice  to  the 
fummci  lollhce,  the  fun  s  rays  become  more  and  mere 
perpendicular,  and  confequently  their  impulfe  on  the 
earth's  furface  more  powerful ;  fo  that  the  glebe,  or  foil, 
is  more  and  more  relaxed,  foftened,  and  putrefied,  till  he 
arrives  at  the  tropic;  where,  with  the  force  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  agent,  he  refolves  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  earth  in¬ 
to  their  conftiruent  principles,  water,  oil,  fait,  &c.  which 
are  all  fwept  away  into  the  atmofphere. 

The  height  and  depth  of  the  air  produce  a  farther  alter¬ 
ation  ;  the  exhalations  not  riling  high  enough,  in  any 
great  quantity,  to  afeend  above  the  tops  of  high  moun¬ 
tains.  Nor  mud  drought  and  moifture  be  denied  their 
fhare,  in  varying  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere;  in  Gui¬ 
nea,  the  heat,  with  the  moifture,  conduces  fo  much  to 
putrefaction,  that  the  pureft:  white  fugars  are  often  full 
or  maggots ;  and  their  drugs  foon  Iofe  their  virtue ;  and 
many  ot  them  grow  verminous  :  it  is  added,  that  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  jago,  they  are  obliged  to  expofe  their  fvveet- 
meats  daily  to  the  fun,  in  order  to  exhale  the  moifture 
contracted  in  the  night,  which  would  otherwife  occafion 
them  to  putrefy. 

On  this  principle  depend  the  ftru&ure  and  ufe  of  the 

HYGROMETER. 

lor  the  relra&ing  power  of  air,  fee  Refraction. 

After  all,  fome  of  our  more  curious  and  penetrating  na- 
turalifts  have  obferved  certain  effects  of  air ,  which  do 
not  appear  to  follow  from  any  of  the  properties,  or  ma¬ 
terials,  above  recited.  In  this  view,  Mr.  Boyle  has  com- 
pofed  a  treatife  of  fufpicions  about  fome  unknown  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  air.  The  phenomena  of  fire  and  flame 
in  vacua,  feem,  according  to  him,  to  argue  fome  un¬ 
known  vital  fubftance  diffufed  through  tli£  air,  on  ac- 
Vol.  I.  N°  9. 
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count  of  which  that  fluid  becomes  fo  neceffiuy  to  the 
ubfiftence  of  flame.  Buffon  fuppofes,  that  air  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  fire,  becaufe  it  is  moll  adapted 
to  acquire  that  expanfive  motion,  which  is  the  principal 
property  of  fire.  On  this  account  fire  combines  with  air. 
in  preference  to  any  other  fubftance,  and  in  a  more  intimate 
manner,  as  being  of  a  nature  mod  nearly  approaching  to 
its  own;  and  therefore  atr  is  the  proper  aliment  and  molt 
powerfu1  affiftant  of  fire  Hift.  Nat.  Supp.  vol.  i. 

mu  d  r! "  1  ,lc(tley (  bas  deduced,  from  experiments,  a 
much  more  rational  explication  of  this  matter.  The  air 
js  a  menftruum  for  the  phlogifton  emitted  by  burning 
bodies  ;  wh.ch  mull  ceafe  to  burn,  when  that  menftruum 
fan* rated  with  it.  And  he  accounts  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  for  the  fuffocation  of  animals  in  a  confined  fpace 
^  hen  the  phlogifton,  emitted  by  burning  bodies  and 
breathing  animals,  can  no  longer  be  abforbed  by  the  am- 

and  ‘obUSc ’“voLi!  ^  ^  ‘ K  Exp. 

Dr.  Prieftley  improving  upon  the  experiments  and  in- 
veftigations  of  Boyle,  Hales,  Brownrigg,  Black,  Mac- 
bnde,  Cavendifh,  and  others,  has  difeovered  many  fpC- 
cies  0  fair,  extracted  by  various  proceffes  from  different 
kinds  of  iubftances;  of  which  a  fummary  account  will 
be  given  m  the  following  articles.  See  alfo  his  curious 
and  valuable  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  different 
Kmds  of  Air,  in  five  volumes.  And  for  a  compendium 

Fir  ’  pf°(ry  ,0i  C!‘^VCneS  °n  th,;s  fubje<ft’  Lavoifier’s 
Eilay  s  i  hyfical  and  Chemical,  vol.  i.  See  alfo  Air , fixed. 

Air,  acid,  is  a  ipecies  of  faftitious  air,  which  was  firft  dif¬ 
eovered  by  Mr  Cavendifh  ;  but  its  nature  and  properties 
were  afterwards  more  fully  inveftigared  by  Dr.  Prieftley 

}VWaSK  fi/f,'pr°du“d  from  c°PPeR  by  means  of  fpirit  of 
fa  ft  ;  but  Dr.  Prieftley  expelled  it  by  heat  from  fpirit  of 
fait  only,  without  any  metallic  folution  ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  procured  it  by  the  fame  kind  of  procefs,  whereby 
fpint  of  fait  is  made.  For  this  purpofe  he  filled  a  fmall 
phial  with  common  fait,  and  poured  upon  it  a  fmall 
quantity  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol;  the  fumes  dif- 
charged  m  this  procefs  were  received  in  a  veffel  previoufiy 
fi  led  with  quickfilver,  and  Handing  in  a  bafon  of  quick- 
filver,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  perfedly  tranfpa- 
rent  ;  ot  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  a  permanent  elaftic 
fubftance,  not  liable  to  be  condenfed  by  cold,  like  other 
vapours.  Phis  acid  vapour  extinguifhes  flame,  which 
appears  nefore  the  candle  goes  out,  and  when  it  is  firft: 
lighted  again,  of  a  beautiful  green,  or  rather  light- 
blue  colour  ;  and  it  is  heavier  than  common  air,  though 
in  what  proportion  is  not  yet  determined.  Water  im¬ 
bibes  this  air,  changes  its  aerial  or  elaftic  form,  acquires 
when  thus  impregnated,  a  very  acid  tafte,  becomes  a 
very  adtiye  folvent  of  iron,  and  generates  inflammable  air . 

1  wo  grains  and  a  half  of  rain-water  will  abford  no  lefs 
than  three  ounce  meafures  of  this  fluid,  and  thus  fatu- 
rated,  will  weigh  twice  as  much  as  it  did  before.  T  his 
acid  atr  has  a  very  ftrong  affinity  with  phlogifton,  and  at¬ 
tracts  it  from  other  fubftances  ;  fuch  as  inflammable  fpi- 
rits,  expreffed  oils,  oil  of  turpentine,  charcoal,  phofpho- 
rus,  Lees-wax,  and  even  fulphur;  and  it  is  hereby  con¬ 
verted  into  inflammable  air.  ; 

The  fpecies  of  air  now  deferibed  may  be  called  marine 
acid  air,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  vitriolic  acid 
air,  which  is  obtained,  by  putting  a  fmall  quantity  of 
common  oil  yo  oil  of  vitriol,  and  gently  heating  the  phial 
which  contains  them.  When  this  kind  of  air  is  gene¬ 
rated  in  great  plenty,  the  top  of  the  phial  is  filled  with 
white  vapours ;  it  is  equally  tranfparent  with  the  former 
and  has  no  greater  affinity  with  quickfilver.  It  is  as  real 
dily  abforbed  by  the  water  as  the  other,  and  by  its  union 
forms  the  volatile  or  fulphureous  acid  of  vitriol.  It  has 
the  fame  property  of  extinguifhing  flame,  and  is  hea¬ 
vier  than  common  air.  Ice  is  inftantly  diffolved  in  both 
or  them.  J  he  alkaline  air  being  mixed  with  this  kind  of 
acid  vapour,  produced  a  beautiful  white  cloud,  and  evi¬ 
dently  appeared  to  be  the  lighter  of  the  two :  the  fub- 
ltance  formed  by  this  combination  was  the  vitriolic  fal 
ammoniac,  which  is  fixed  or  volatile,  upon  being  expofed 
to  the  common  air,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  atr  in  the  compound.  This  fpecies  of  air 
differs  from  the  marine  acid  air,  in  not  diffolving  or  cor¬ 
roding  iron,  though  it  becomes,  when  combined  with 
water,  a  very  powerful  menftruum  for  this  metal. 

Another  kind  of  acid  air  is  the  vegetable,  which  Dr 
Prieftley  expelled  by  heat  from  exceeding  ftrong  con¬ 
centrated  acid  of  vinegar.  A  quantity  of  olive  oil  im¬ 
bibed  ten  times  its  bulk  of  this  air,  and  in  confidence 
of  the  union  became  colourlefs  like  uuiter,  and  lefs  vifeid 
than  before.  In  this  refpea  it  differs  from  the  other 
kinds  of  acid  air ,  which  deepen  the  colour  of  every  fpe¬ 
cies  of  oil,  making  them  brown,  and  at  the  fame  time 
vRcid,  almoft  to  the  confiftence  of  refin.  The  vitriolic 
and  vegetable  acid  air  very  much  refemble  one  another  ; 
and  the  only  real  difference,  befide  the  fmell,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  is  that  juft:  mentioned. 
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In  nature  and  properties  the  fiuor  air  acid  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  vitriolic  acid  air.  It  is  fo  called  from  the 
name  of  the  fubftaace  from  which  it  is  extracted.  See 
Acid  fiuor.  ~  . 

Dr.  Prieftley  procured  this  air }  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol 
upon  the  fiuor,  contained  in  a  fmall  phial,  fitted  with  a 
ground  hopple  and  tube;  firft  without  heat,  and  then 
by  applying  a  very  fmall  degree  of  it,  air  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  plenty,  perfetliy  tranfparent,  and  con¬ 
fined  by  quickfil ver,  like  the  other  kinds  already  de- 
feribed.  It  formed  a  white  cloud  by  iffuing  from  the 
tube,  and  attaching  itfelf  to  the  water  that  floats  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  yielded  a  very  pungent  fmell..  The 
furface  of  water,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
this  air ,  was  rendered  white  and  opake,  by  a  ftrong  film 
or  incruftation,  which  made  a  feparation  between  the 
air  above,  and  the  water  below  it.  When  this  cruft  is 
broken,  and  the  water  nfes  fo  as  to  form  a  new  furface, 
a  frefh  incrilftation  takes  place;  and  thus  fucceffive  layers 
will  be  produced,  till  every  particle  of  air  is  united  to 
the  water.'  Thefe  films,  being  collected  and  dried,  yield 
a  white  powdery  fubftance,  ufually  a  little  acid  to  the 
tafte,  but  when  wafhed  in  much  pure  water,  perfectly 
infipid.  Dr.  Prieftley  mentions  another  method,  no  lets 
amufing  in  its  effedt,  of  combining  this  air  with  water. 
The  incruftation  is  fo  quick,  that  in  lefs  than  an  hour, 
two  or  three  ounce  measures  of  water  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  this  folid  mafs  ;  and  in  this  way  a  very  ftrong 
acid  liquor  may  be  obtained.  Thefe  appearances  are 
explained,  by  fuppofing  that  the  vitriolic  acid ,  in  uniting 
with  the  fpar,  is  in  part  volatilized,  by  means  of  fome 
phlogifton  contained  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  vitriolic  acid 
air  ;  and  that  there  is  alfo  combined  with  Unfair  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  folid  earthy  part  of  the  fpar,  which  conti¬ 
nues  in  a  ftate  of  folution,  till,  coming  into  contadt  with 
the  w'ater,  the  fluid  unites  with  the  acid,  and  the  earth 
is  precipitated. 

The  effects  of  this  vapour  on  fluids  and  folids  are  much 
the  fame  with  thole  of  the  vitriolic  acid  air.  There  are 
two  peculiar  properties  in  Miich  thefe  two  vapours  agree  ; 
they  both  contain  phlogiiton,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  communicate  it  to  the  common  air  with  which  they 
are  mixed,  and  to  render  it  noxious.  The  eledtric  fpark 
will  alfo  by  a  fingle  explofion  incruft  the  infide  furface 
of  a  tube  containing  this  kind  of  azVwith  a  deep-brown 
or  black  matter,  and  it  will  at  every  ftroke  make  the 
glafs  more  and  more  opake.  Some  refledtion  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fpar  which  yielded  this  vapour,  led  Dr. 
Prieftley  to  try,  whether  the  fame  kind  might  not  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  Mr.  Canton’s  phosphorus,  by  means  of  oil 
of  vitriol ;  and  the  trial  fucceeded. 

Air,  alkaline ,  is  a  fpecies  of  factitious  air  extradted  by  heat 
from  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  This  vapour,  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  veflel  of  quickfilver,  Handing  in  a  bafon  of 
the  fame  fluid,  became  a  tranfparent  and  permanent  air , 
not  at  all  condenfed  by  cold.  But  Dr.  Prieftley  foon 
found,  that  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  procuring  it 
was  from  a  mixture  of  £  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac, 
and  |  of  flaked  lime.  Large  quantities  of  this  vapour 
are  readily  imbibed  and  condenfed  by  water  ;  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  itronger,  Dr. 
Prieftley  fays,  than  he  had  ever  feen,  and  than  any,  he 
apprehends,  which  can  be  made  in  the  common  way. 
The  alkaline  air ,  upon  being  mixed  with  nitrous  air ,  oc- 
cafioned  a  whitifh  cloud,  without  producing  any  neutral 
fait  ;  when  water  was  admitted  to  this  mixture,  the  alka¬ 
line  air  was  abforbed,  and  the  nitrous  air  remained,  pof- 
fefied  of  its  peculiar  properties.  Alum  undergoes  a  re¬ 
markable  change  by  the  a£tion  of  this  air.  Its  outward 
fize  and  fhape  remain  the  fame,  but  the  internal  ftruc- 
ture  is  quite  changed  ;  being  hereby  rendered  opake, 
beautifully  white,  and  in  all  refpedts,  to  appearance, 
like  alum  which  had  been  roaffed.  The  alkaline  air  is 
flightly  inflammable;  it  difiolves  ice  as  faft  as  a  hot  fire 
can  do  it.  It  is  heavier  than  inflammable  air,  but  lighter 
than  marine  acid  air. 

Air,  artificial  or  factitious ,  was  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  ex- 
prefs  what  the  more  ancient  chemiits  denominated  gas , 
or  fpiritns  fdvefiris ,  and  which  is  now  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  fixed  air.  It  comprehends  all 
thofe  kinds  of  air ,  which  are  originally  parts  of  fome 
folid  fubltance,  and  exilt  in  an  unelaftic  ftate  ;  but  which, 
by  various  analytical  procefies,  are  capable  of  being  dif- 
engaged,  and  recovering  their  elafticity. 

Air,  atmofpberical  or  common ,  confifts,  according  to  Dr. 
Prieftley,  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  earth,  combined  with 
fo  much  phlogiiton  as  is  necefiary  to  its  elafticity,  and 
likewife  fo  much  more  as  is  requifite  to  bring  it  from  a 
ftate  of  perfect  purity,  to  the  mean  condition  in  which  we 
find  it.  See  Air  and  Atmosphere. 

Air,  depblogifiicated,  is  a  very  extraordinary  fpecies  of  air 
lately  aifeovered  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  to  which  he  has  given 
this  name  becaufe  it  is  much  purer  than  any  other  kind 
of  air,  and  of  courfe  contains  lefs  phlogifton  ;  which, 
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on  this  hypothefis,  veriiied  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
renders  air  noxious.  1  his  air  was  firft  extra&ed  from 
mer  curius  caicinatus  per  Je,  by  means  of  a  burning  lens; 
and  in  a  feries  of  fubfequent  experiments,  it  was  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  variety  of  other  fubftances,  fuch  as  red 
piecipitate,  minium,  and  ieveral  other  preparations  of 
lead,  and  from  all  kinds  of  earths  mixed  with  fpirit  of 
nitre  ;  the  advantage  being  on  the  fide  of  the  metallic 
and  calcareous  earths.  Ibis  pure  air  was  alfo  extradted 
fi  om  other  fubftances,  befide  mercurius  calcinatus  and  red 
lead,  without  the  addition  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  viz. 
from  fedative  fait,  and  Roman  vitriol,  flightly  calcined. 
But  the  pureft  which  Dr.  Prieftley  ever  obtained  was 
from  flowers  of  zinc,  moiflened  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
put  into  a  glafs  phial  with  a  ground  ftopple  and  tube. 
T  his  air  is  not  imbibed  by  water,  and  appears  to  be  a 
little  heavier  than  common  air.  But  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  property  belonging  to  it  is  its  fuperior  purity,  which 
Dr.  Prieftley  has  evinced  by  a  variety  of  indubitable 
tefts.  A  candle  let  clown  into  a  jar  filled  with  this  air 
burns  with  a  very  vigorous  flame,  and  the  beat  produced 
by  it  in  thefe  circumftances  is  remarkably  great.  The 
experiment  is  moft  pleafing,  when  the  air  is  only  a  little 
mote  than  twice  as  good  as  comm  m  air  ;  for  when  it  is 
more  highly  dephlogifticated,  the  candle  burns  with  a 
crackling  noite,  as  if  it  was  full  of  feme  combuftib’e 
matter.  A  moufc  was  put  into  a  glafs  veflel,  contain¬ 
ing  two  ounce  mealures  of  the  air,  extracted  from  mer¬ 
curius  calcinatus,  and;  though  it  would  not  have  lived  in. 
common  air  lorlger  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ic 
lived  in  this  air  a  full  half  hour;  and  when  it  was  taken 
out  feemingly  dead,  it  was  only  chilled  by  the  extreme 
cold  ;  for  upon  being  held  up  to  the  fire  it  revived,  and 
feemed  to  have  received  no  injury.  Another  moufe,  in 
a  fubfequent  trial,  lived  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  lefs 
than  the  former  quantity.  But  the  moft  elegant  and  ac¬ 
curate  teft  of  the  purity  of  any  kind  of  air,  is  the  nitrous 
air.  Dr.  Prieftley  put  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air  to  two 
meafures  of  the  depblogifiicated  air  laft  mentioned  ;  and 
he  obfervecl  a  greater  diminution  than  common  air 
would  have  received  by  the  fame  treatment.  A  fecond 
meafure  of  nitrous  air  reduced  it  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  quantity,  and  a  third  meafure  to  one  half;  adding 
another  half  meafure,  it  was  Hill  more  diminifhed,  but 
not  much  ;  and  another  half  meafure  made  it  more  than 
half  of  its  original  quantity  :  fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  two 
meafures  of  this  air  took  more  than  two  meafures  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  and  yet  remained  lefs  than  half  of  what  it  was. 
Five  meafures  brought  it  pretty  exactly  to  its  original  di- 
menfions.  Now  as  common  air  takes  about  one  half  of 
its  bulk  of  nitrous  air ,  before  it  begins  to  receive  any  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  dimenfions  from  more  nitrous  air ,  and  this 
air  took  more  than  four  half  meafures  before  it  ceafed  to 
be  diminifhed  by  more  nitrous  air,  and  even  five  half 
meafures  made  no  addition  to  its  original  dimenfions. 
Dr.  Prieftley  concludes,  that  it  was  between  four  and 
five  times  as  good  as  common  air.  This  air  then  being 
capable  of  taking  more  phlogifton  from  nitrous  air,  it  muit 
originally  contain  lefs  of  this  principle. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  fome  farther  procefies  obtained,  air  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fix  times  as  good  as  the  beft  common  air 
he  ever  met  with.  Many  experiments  were  made  upon 
various  fubftances,  and  upon  red  lead  in  particular,1  in 
order  to  determine  by  what  means  this  kind  of  air  came 
to  be  fo  pure;  and  Dr.  Prieftley  was  convinced  in  the 
refult  that  it  was  the  nitrous  acid  which  the  red  lead  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  air,  that  enabled  it  to  yield  this  dephlo- 
gifiicatcd  air  ;  and  he  obferves,  that  the  red  colour  of 
mercurius  calcinatus,  and  red  lead,  favours  the  fuppo  fit  tort 
of  their  having  extracted  fpirit  of  nitre  from*  the  air. 
He  farther  remarks,  that  dcpblogi (heated  air  is  purified  bv 
Handing  in  water;  owing,  probably,  to  its  depofiting 
more  fixed  air  in  thofe  circumftances.  He  adds,  that 
fome  mechanical  contrivance  may  perhaps  hereafter  be 
thought  of  for  conveying  this  pure  air  into  rooms  for 
the  purpofe  of  purifying  the  noxious  air  contained  in 
them.  A  mixture  of  one  third  of  highly  detblegi /heated 
air,  and  the  reft  inflammable  air,  in  a  phial,  containing 
about  an  ounce  meafure  and  a  half,  will  caufe  a  report 
as  loud  as  that  of  a  common  piftol  ;  and  judging  bvthe 
ear,  not  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  times  as  loud  as  with 
common  air ,  of  which  there  muft  be  about  two  thirds  in 
quantity,  to  make  inflammable  air  explode  to  the  greatelfc 
advantage.  And  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  fire  gun-powder  in  this  kind  of  ah,  a  tenth  part 
of  the  charge  would  in  all  cafes  fuffice.  The  force  of 
fire  would  be  very  confiderably  augmented,  by  blowing 
it  with  diphlogifhcated  air,  in  Head  of  common  air ;  and 
the  prodigious  heat  which  this  air  affords,  may  be  uft- 
fuliy  applied  by  cbemifts  in  a  variety  of  ways,  "it  would 
likewife  be  very  falutary  as  a  medicine,  in  certain  mor¬ 
bid  cafes,  when  the  common  air  would  not  be  fufficier.t 
to  carry  off  the  phlogiftic  putrid  effluvium  faft  enough. 
But  in  a  healthful  ftate  of  the  body,  it  might  not  be  fo 

proper 
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proper;  for,  as  a  candle  burns  out  much  fader  In  tills 
than  in  common  air,  fo  we  might  live  out  too  fajl ,  fays 
Dr.  PricftJev,  and  the  animal  powers  be  too  foon  ex- 
haufled  in  this  pure  kind  of  air  ‘  Who  can  tell,  he 
‘  adds,  but  that  in  time  pure  air  may  become  a  fafhion- 

*  able  article  in  luxury.  Hitherto  only  two  mice  and 

*  myfelf  have  had  the  privilege  of  breathing  it.’  From  a 
late  publication  we  learn,  that  Mr.  Cavendilh  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  depblogi (Heated  air  is  only  water  deprived  of 
its  phlogifton.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv.  part  i.  art.  13. 

Axr,  fixable  or  fixed,  may,  in  the  larged  fenfe  of  the  term, 
include  all  the  different  kinds  of  air ,  which  are  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  thefe  articles  ;  fince  they  are  all  capable  of  being 
imbibed  by  fome  fubdance  or  other,  and  confequently  of 
being  fixed  in  them,  after  they  have  been  in  an  eladic 
date.  This  kind  of  air ,  being  fpeci Really  heavier  than 
common  air ,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  pits  :  it  extin- 
guifhes  candles,  &c.  and  kills  animals  that  breathe  it ; 
and  on  this  account  has  been  called  the  choke-damp. 
However,  the  above  appellation  was  fird  ufed  by  Dr. 
Black,  profeffor  of  chemiltry  at  Edinburgh,  to  exprefs 
that  particular  l'pecies  of  factitious  air ,  which  adheres  to 
all  calcareous  earths,  magnelia,  and  alkaline  falts,  with 
different  degrees  of  force  ;  and  which  may  be  feparated 
from  thefe  fubdances,  and  again  combined  with  them. 
This  eladic  matter  was  but  very  imperfectly  known  to 
the  ancient  chemids  before  the  time  of  Paracelfus.  It 
was  called  by  them  jpiritus  ftlve/iris.  Paracelfus,  and  his 
contemporaries,  imagined,  that  this  fluid  is  the  fame  with 
the  air  which  we  breathe.  Van  Helmont,  the  difciple 
of  Paracelfus,  made  it  the  fubjeCl  of  particular  inquiry, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  gas.  This  fubdance,  according 
to  him,  is  difeharged  from  fermenting  bodies,  and  may 
he  difengaged  from  fal  ammoniac,  and  from  vegetables. 
It  is  this  likewife  which  efcapes  from  ignited  gunpowder 
and  charcoal.  To  the  effluvia  of  this  gas,  he  alfo  aferibes 
the  fatal  effeCts  of  the  Grotto  del  Cani  in  Naples,  the 
fuffocation  of  workmen  in  the  mines,  the  accidents  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  and  that  noxious  air 
which  is  found  in  cellars,  where  fpirituous  liquors  are 
fermenting.  Van  Helmont  likewife  obferved,  that  a 
great  quantity  of  this  vapour  is  difengaged  from  earths 
and  metallic  fubdances,  by  their  effervefcence  with 
acids ;  and  has  applied  his  theory  to  the  explication 
of  feveral  phenomena  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  He 
fuppofed,  that  the  gas  was  different  from  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  that  it  has  a  great  affinity  with  water; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  feveral 
properties  of  this  fluid,  which  are  now  more  generally 
known  and  underdood.  TraCtatus  de  Flatibus;  and,  Com- 
plexionum  atque  Mixtionum  Elementalium  Figmentum. 
Mr.  Boyle  repeated  Van  Helmont’s  experiments  in  vacuo , 
in  condenfed  and  in  open  air ;  and  he  gave  the  gas  of 
the  foreign  chemids  the  new  name  of  artificial  or  facti¬ 
tious  air.  Both  Van  Helmont  and  Mr.  Boyle  obferved, 
that  this  fpecies  of  air  effentially  differs  from  that  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  as  the  latter  is  necefiary  to  the  exidence  of 
animals,  whild  the  other  is  noxious  and  fatal.  Mr. 
Boyle  demondrated,  that  artificial  air  feparated  from 
vegetable  fubdances,  is  not  always  the  fame  ;  and  that 
the  air  which  is  produced  by  the  explofion  of  gun¬ 
powder,  exhibits  phenomena  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  he 
farther  obferved,  that  fome  bodies,  fuch  asfulphur,  am¬ 
ber,  camphor,  &c.  diminifh  the  bulk  of  air  in  which 
they  burn.  Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  iv. 

Dr.  Hales  purfued  this  inquiry  with  great  indudry,  and 
with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  He  not  only  fhewed, 
that  air  entered  into  the  compofition  of  mod  bodies,  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  but  edimated  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  it  bore  to  the  red  of  the  compound.  He  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  certain  fubdances  and  operations  generate 
air,  and  others  abforb  it :  imagining,  however,  that  the 
diminution  of  air  was  fimply  a  compound  from  the  com¬ 
mon  mafs,  without  inducing  any  alteration  in  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  remainder.  Dr.  Hales  likewife  examined 
the  mineral  waters,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Pyrmont  ; 
and  to  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  they  contain,  he 
attributed  the  fpirit  and  brifknefs  of  thofe  waters.  But, 
though  he  made  many  important  difeoveries,  fome  of 
which  are  recited  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  articles,  and  for 
the  red  of  which  the  reader  mud  be  referred  to  his 
works,  and  particularly  to  chap.  vi.  of  his  Vegetable 
Statics,  he  dill  apprehended,  that  the  air  feparated  from 
bodies,  as  well,  as  that  which  bad  been  burned  or  re- 
fpired  from  animals,  was  not  different  from  that  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  and  that  its  particular  effects  were  owing  to 
fome  noxious  vapours,  whereby  its  eladicity  was  im¬ 
paired  or  dedroyed,  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  He  like¬ 
wife  attributes  the  abforption  of  this  kind  of  air  by  wa¬ 
ter,  not  to  the  affinity  which  it  bears  to  water  in  itfelf 
confidered,  but  to  the  warmth  of  the  water. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Dr.  Seip  was  the  fird 
who  difeovered  the  impregnation  of  the  mineral  waters 
by  the  mephitis  or  fixed  air  ;  and  that  Dr.  Brownrigg  far* 
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ther  invedigated  the  nature  of  this  principle  which  en” 
ters  into  their  compofition,  and  whence  they  derive  their 
peculiar  tade  and  effedt.  See  Acidu lje. 

Dr.  Black  farther  invedigated  the  chemical  nature  ‘and 
elledfs  of  this  principle,  and  explained  many  phenomena 
in  this  pdrt  of  fcrence,  which  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
unaccountable.  Such  was  the  effervefcence  of  abfoibent 
earths,  and  alkaline  falts,  with  acids,  and  the  change  of 
the  mild  calcareous  earths  into  quick-lime,  by  heat# 
whereby  they  become  caudic,  or  acquire  the  property  of 
coiroding,  and  burning  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances, 
in  confequence  ol  the  txpulfion  of  the  fixed  air ,  which 
neutralizes  them,  And  he  has  alfo  informed  us,  that 
the  lime-done  lofes  nearly  the  fame  weight  by  diffolation 
in  acids,  as  by  calcination  ;  and  that  it  recovers  its  for¬ 
mer  weight,  when  it  has  been  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  calcareous  earth,  or  with  all  ns  air.  Eff.  and  Oof. 
Phyf.  and  Liter,  vol.  ;i. 

for  an  account  of  the  oppofition  which  Dr.  Black’s  theory 
met  with  in  Germany,  fee  Acidu  m  pingue. 

In  1764*  h)r*  Macbride  publifhed  his  Experimental  F.f- 
fays,  containing  a  vaiiety  of  curious  fadts  and  obferva- 
tions  iclating  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  fixed  aii\ 
f  rom  him  we  learn,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
air  is  dicharged,  not  only  from  effervefeiog  fubdances, 
and  fermenting  vegetables,  but  likewife  from  all  putre¬ 
fying  animal  fubdances  ;  and  to  the  prefence  of  this  fluid 
he  aferibes  their  cohefion  and  firmnefs.  He  advances  a 
dep  farther,  and  obferves,  that  flefh  which  has  begun  to 
putrefy,  by  having  lod  a  portion  of  the  fixed  air ,  whit  h 
entered  into  its  compofition,  may  recover  its  former 
fweetnefs,  by  redoring  to  it  the  fixed  air,  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments  he  dif¬ 
eovered,  that  putrid  difeafes,  and  the  fea-feurvy,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  privation  of  that  certain  quantity  of 
air,  which  is  neceffary  to  a  date  of  falubrity  ;  and  that  1 
the  bed  antidote  againd  thefe  difeafes  mud  be  derived 
from  fubdances  and  preparations  capable  of  furnifhing 
an  abundance  of  fixed  air.  On  thele  principles  he  re¬ 
commends  the  ufe  of  wort  in  the  feurvy.  The  antifep- 
tic  quality  of  this  fluid  was  a  very  important  and  ufeful 
difeovery.  Dr.  Macbride  was  led  to  it  by  a  previous  ofa- 
fervation  of  Sir  John  Pringle. 

Mr.  Cavendifh  made  feveral  valuable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  which  had  been  already  gained  on  this  fub- 
je£t.  An  account  of  his  experiments  may  be  found  in 
the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1766  and  1767,  vol.  lvi.  vol.  lvii. 
and  vol.  Ixxiv.  part  i.  art.  13.  He  has  accurately  afeer- 
tained  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained  both  in  fixed  and 
volatile  alkali,  accordingto  their  refpedtive  weight.  Fie  has 
alio  determined  the  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fluid,  as  well  as 
of  inflammable  air,  fhewing  that  the  former  is  if  heavier 
than  common  air ,  and  the  latter  ten  times  fighter.  He  has 
likewife  fhewn,  that  fixed  air  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
that  it  will  abforb  a  quantity  more  thamequal  to  its  own 
bulk  ;  that  the  quantity  imbibed  by  it  is  greater  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  colder,  and  that  it  flies  off'  again  upon  being  heated 
and  expofed  to  the  common  ai r.  To  him  we  owe  the  dif¬ 
eovery,  that  water  acquires  from  this  fluid  the  power  of 
diffolving  calcareous  earths;  in  confequence  of  which 
Mr.  Lane  found,  that  it  would  diflolve  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  iron,  and  become  a  flrong  chalybeat.  Pliifi 
Tranf.  for  1769,  vol.  fix. 

The  next  ftep  in  this  department  of  fcience  was  the  ir*i 
vention  of  a  convenient  apparatus  for  generating  fixed 
air ,  and  for  impregnating  water  with  it;  and  this  was 
effedted  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  the  year  1772,  though  he 
had  made  and  ufed  artificial  waters  impregnated  by  the 
fame  kind  of  air,  arifing  from  fermenting  wort,  as  early 
as  1768.  See  Pyrmont. 

Having  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  fixed  air  to  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  curious  reader  muff  be  referred  to  Dr.  Pried- 
ley’s  Obfervations,  &c  fo  often  cited  in  thefe  articles, 
for  an  account  of  his  numerous  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ments;  obferving,  that  he  has  happily  availed  himfelf  of 
every  fadt  that  had  been  previoufly  uifeovered,  and  ex¬ 
tended  our  acquaintance  with  this  principle  in  all  its  va¬ 
rious  forms,  and  in  the  phenomena  that  attend  it,  far 
more  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  thefe  inquiries. 
Oneobiervation,  however,  fhould  be  mentioned,  viz.  that 
fixed  air  is  capable  of  forming  an  union  with  phlogidon, 
and  in  this  date,  it  is  immilcible  with  water. 

Mr.  Bewley  has  proved,  by  very  fatisfadlory  experiments, 
that  fixed  air  is  an  acid  Jui  generis ;  and  Dr.  Pried'ey  ap* 
prebends,  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
containing  phlogifton  and  earth.  It  has  been  fince  fhevvrt 
by  Mr.  Kirwan,  to  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Priedley,  that 
fixed  air  confids  of  pure  elementary  or  refpirnble  air  and 
phlogidon  ;  and  that  100  grains  of  fixed  air  contain  14,66! 
of  phlogidon  and  85,  339  of  elementary  air .  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxxii.  part  i.  art.  15. 

The  preceding  difeoveries,  arid  others,  the  recital  of 
which  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not  admit,  have  been 
already  fuccefsfuilv  applied  to  medical  purpofes,  and  pro* 

mi  fa 
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jnilc  to  tie  of  very  corsfiderlble  utility.  l)r.  Percival, 
5Mr.  Hey,  and  others,  have  made  various  trials  of  this 
new  medicine,  as  fixed  air  may  be  called,  in  putrid,  and 
other  diforders)  and  fuutid  it  efficacious  and  ufeful.  No¬ 
tice  Avail  be  taken  of  the  cafes  to  which  it  has  beeti  ap¬ 
plied,  under  fubfequent  aiticleS)  where  it  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  introduced.  r 

M.  Baume,  in  his  Chemiftry,  cohdertirts  the  general  ahpli- 

“[1°?°  tbj tern?^  atr  5  and  he  thinks  that  the  fluid  fo 
called  mould  retain  thedenominationgiven  it  byDr.  Hales 
viz.  detached  or  elaftu  air ;  and  that  fixed  air  is  only  common 
«/r  impregnated  with  foreign  fubAances,  which  it  holds 
involution,  ancl  that  it  fhould  be  examined,  only  with  ref- 
ped  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  fuch  fubAances. 

Air ,  inflammable,  is  that  fpecies  of  air,  which,  by  being 
lighter  than  common  air,  occupies  the  upper  parts  ol 
fubterraneous  places,  and  has  been  commonly  found  in 
mines  aud  coal-pits,  where  it  is  called  the  firedamp :  be- 
caufe  it  is  liable  to  take  fire,  and  to  explode  like  gun¬ 
powder.  It  was  little  known,  othervvife  than  as  an  ob- 
Je“  of  curiofity,  and  by  the  fatal  effeds  which  it  had 
often  produced,  till  Mr  Cavendifh  began  to  make  expe¬ 
riments  upon  it.  We  learn  fiom  him  how  to  produce 
it  in  great  abundance,  by  diflblving  zinc,  iron,  and  tin, 
in  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  fpir.t  of  fea-falt.  He  has 
Rievvn,  that  it  is  effentially  different  from  the  mephitic.  Or 
fixed  air,  being  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  com¬ 
mon  air-,  and  produced  a  variety  of  inflammable  mix¬ 
tures,  by  combining  it  with  common  air.  Dr.  PrieAlev 
has  extraded  it  from  other  fubAances,  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  ;  and  obferves,  that  it  emits  a  very  offenfive 
fmell,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  by  which 
it  is  generated  5  and  the  more  violent  the  effervefcence 
producing  it,  fo  much  the  more  inflammable  will  be  the 
air,  and  the  more  offenfive  the  fmell ;  and  the  quantity 
obtained  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in  the 
procefs.  He  fhews  how  this  kind  of  air  may  be  mixed 
with  water,  and  deprived  of  its  inflammability.  DifiiUed 
water  imbibed  about  one  fourteenth  of  its  bulk  of  thi<- 
fl/r,  but  occafioned  no  fenfible  difference  of  tafte.  1  he 
eledric  fpark,  which  i n  fluid  air  is  exceedingly  white  is 
of  a  purple  or  red  colour  in  inflammable  air  t  and  Dr 
1  neftley  infers  from  hence,  that  the  inflammable  air  mav 
contain  particles  which  condud  eledricity,  though  very 
impel feaiy.  This  air,  he  obferves,  con fifls  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly  of  the  union  of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  acid 
vapour  with  phlogiston:  but  he  has  fince  found  that  Dz- 
jl'jmmable  air  and  phlogifton  are  the  fame  fubflance.  The 
refradive  power  of  this  air  has  been  found  by  Mr  Warl 
tire  to  be  greater  than  that  of  common  air.  Water  in 
which  it  is  agitated,  imbibes  as  much  of  the  phlogifton  as 
contributes  to  make  it  inflammable-,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  procefs  it  becomes  fit  for  refpiration  .  and  by  a  conti- 
nuance  of  it,  at  length  extinguilhes  flame.  See  Damps 
Air,  mephitic,  is  applied  to  fixed  air,  to  that  which  is  in 
flammable,  and  to  many  other  kinds,  fince  they  are  equally 
noxious  woen  breathed  by  animals;  but  it  is  ufuallv  an- 
propnated  to  the  former  fpecies  of  air.  See  Air  fixable 
Air,  nitrous,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  PrieAIey  to  that  kind  of 
*;r  which  was  firft  produced  by  Dr.  Hales  from  the  Wal- 
ton  pyrites,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Dr.  Hales  nb 

ierves,  that  the  mixture  of  this  with  common  mV  occa¬ 
fioned  an  effervefcence,  and  was  attended  with  a  turbid 
red  colour  and  an  abforption  of  part  of  the  common 
air  Dr.  I  neftley  procured  the  fame  kind  of  air  from 
he  folution  of  iron,  copper,  brafs,  tin,  filver,  quickfilve^ 
bifmuth,  and  nickel,  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  of  gold 
and  regulus  of  antimony,  in  aqua  regia.  He  afeertfined 
the  phenomena  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Hales-  an 
found,  by  many  accurate  trials,  that  upon  a  mixture  of  • 
tms  air  with  commoner,  the  latter  is  confidently  di- 
mi nt Aied  in  quantity  ;  and  that  the  former  is  wholly  de- 
eompofed  when  the  quantity  of  it  admitted  to  common 
air  is  fuch  as  is  merely  fufficient  to  diminifh  it  to  the 
utmoft.  He  adds,  that  the  diminution  and  decompofi 
tion,  to  which  rufous  air  is  fubjed,  refult  from  two  d  f 
ferent  caufes :  one  is  by  fubAances,  which  feize  upon  its 
and,  and  the  other,  thofe  which  lay  hold  of  thePphIo 
gtfton  which  it  contains.  One  meafure  of  nitrous  2 
applied  to  two  meafures  of  common  air,  wifi  diminifh 
^  mixture  above  one  ninth  of  the  quantity  of  common 
aild  lf.  both be  very  Pur<ff  the  diminution  will  be 
^  m. a  dY  or  two*  ^ere  will  remain  only  one 
fif.h  of  the  original  quantity  of  common  mV;  and  vet 
this  mixture  retains  very  nearly  the  fame  fpecific  gravity 
with  common  air.  But  the  diminution  ofcommon  air, 
by  a  mixture  of  nitrous  air,  is  not  more  extraordinary 
than  the  diminution  which  nitrous  air  hfelf  js  fubiedl  to 
from  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  brimfione  made  into 
a  pafte  with  water.  When  this  is  put  to  a  quantity  of 
nitrous  air  rt  atmimfhes  it  fo  much,  that  no  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  original  quantity  will  be  left.  The 
proportion  of  common  mr,  and  nitrous  air,  above  Aated, 
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and  If  ^  P°ln-  °f  faturatl0n  between  thefe  two  fluids ; 
tint  no Tffe  "T"  **  a,terwards  ^ded  to  the  mix- 

butit  Writ  mfflJefCenLe  n°r  rcdndS  Wil)  be  Produced; 
makes  no  rh  addltl0l\ eAual  to  its  bulk.  Nitrous  air 

makes  no  change  either  with  fixed  or  inflammable  air,  or 

wnh  any  other mr  that  is  noxious ;  butlhe  effervefcence 
id  dtmmution  are  peculiar  to  common  mV,  or  fuch  as 
is  fit  foi  refpiration,  and  very  nearly,  if  not  exadiv 
K0"’1  “  r»lubr,-ty.  ‘And  hence  Dr.  Pri^ftllV 

to  eftimate  the°P  of  air  as  a  teft,  by  which 

W  ^  nf  *zr’  and  the  bind  as  well  as 
degree  ol  the  injury  which  ,t  iuAains,  In  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiar  effeds  produced  by  nitrous  air  on  com¬ 
mon  air,  he  made  ufe  of  a  mreen  nrecinff,^  „  , 

hv  a  folmion  ■  *  precipitate,  procured 

lrom  S  copper  ,n  nitrous  acid,  and  extraded 

Uous  air  vr63"8  01  a.blJrllinbr  len9»  a  quantity  of  m- 

ure  of  mv  l  aY  "  at,‘e  alkali  W3S  added  to'a 

t u  e  of  nitrous  _  and  common*  air,  jn  a  ftatc  of  efrer_ 
,he  J:lr  raS  fiIlGd  With  white  clouds,  wiiich 
appearance2  [Id*  ^  fnow’  made  a  beautiful 

Tiffs  ie  funnnf  C°  be  3  nitrous  ammoniac. 

air  le  loiff  V*  b?  the  acitl  of  the  nltraui 

while  the  chin  *ft  C  eC?^0fui°n  of  ic  b>’  common  mV, 
Part  of  Lou"  t0n’  WhlC1  muft  be  another  eonliituent 

Se  0f  iJ  T  -emennS  the  COmmuu  was  the 
caufe  of  its  diminution  ,  as  it  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  a  f.mi- 

lat  diminution  in  a  variety  of  other  proceffcs ;  fo  that 

in  rea  lty  phlogi Ao„  is  the  , eft  ;  and  mr  is  whole  W 

ableP  to  tak?  %  th\^uantity  of  phlogifto n  which  it  is 

found  that  Ton'6  C'D:0METER-  Mr*  K^wan  has 
found,  that  ioo  grains  of  nitrous  air  contain  1 6  -Q2  of 

phlogifton  and  83,208  of  niirous  acid  *'9 

“S  nious  bo,h  ,o  p,a»ts  “i'1 

r  r,mbib7about °ne ternh °f hs bu,k°f 

f 3nd  IC  conimunicates  to  the  water  a 
veiy  acid  and  afirmgent  tafte.  It  is  alfo  abforbed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  by  aether,  oils,  fpirit  of  wme,  and  alkali 
the  feveral  forts  of  acids,  and,  in  general,  by  any ^  fub¬ 
ftance  that  has  a  near  affinity  either  with  its  ph’ogifton 
or  with  any  other  of  its  coflftituent  parts.  R  i flite. 

trl^/tr°ngeft  ant‘fePtics‘  aud  Dr.  PrieAIey 
fnrref!  f  Preparations  of  it  may  be  ufed  with 

fu  cefs  for  checking  or  combing  putrefaftion  in  the 
intefhnal  canal  or  other  parts  of  the  animal  fyftem. 

Air ,  phlogifiicated.  Under  this  general  denomination  may 
be  included  all  thofe  different  kinds  of  mV,  which  are  dl 
mm'fted  and  render  noxious  by  the  burning  of  cat - 
d  ,  mfortiuch  that  a  common  candle  confumes,  as  i  s 
called  a  gallon  ot  mV  in  a  minute,  the  refpiration  of 
annua  s ,  tne  putrefaction  of  vegetable  or  animal  fub- 
ftances,_  the  effervefcence  of  iron  filings  and  brimfione 
the  calcination  of  metals,  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the 
effluvia  of  paint  made  of  white  lead  and  oil,  a  mixture 

cefl™  ‘ JDV?Prie°ffI0the-rfimiIarpr0CefreS'  Ali  thefc  P™- 
fW  in') ^  ooferves,  agree  in  this  one  circum- 

ltance,  and  he  apprehends,  in  no  other,  that  the  prin 
ap  e,  which  the  chemiAs  call  phlogifton,  is  fet  ]  j0fe  • 
and  therefore  the  diminution  of  the  air  is  in  fome  wav 
01  other  the  confequence  of  the  air  becoming  over¬ 
charged  with  it.  I  his  kind  of  air  is  rather  lighter  than 
common  atr.  °  ucr  cnai* 

Thus,  we  find  that  many  caufes  combine  to  produce 
cry  confiderable  alteiations  in  the  ftate  of  the  air 
whereby  lt  becomes  left  fit  for  refpiration,  and  ether  pur! 
p  es  of  nature and  if  there  were  no  provifion  for  re^ 
ring  its  alubrny,  it  muff,  in  time,  become  univerfallv 
injurious  and  fatal.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
inquiries  on  this  fubjecff,  has  difeovered  the  great  refto- 
atives,  which  are  provided  for  tiffs  purpoffi.  One  of 
thefe  is  vegetation.  In  order  to  afcertaiii  this  fa-T  he 
put  a  fp„g  of  mint,  in  a  vigorous  ftate,  under  a  glafs 
jar,  inverted  in  water;  and  he  found,  contrary  to 
«pe£tation  that  this  plant  not  only  continued  to  live 

theUrgh  fi'1  angU,fll‘ng  Way'  for  two  months;  but  that 
he  confined  mr  was  fo  little  corrupted  by  the  effluvia  of 

.  ...  mi"t*  tbat  ?  WOuld  nei[ber  extinguifii  a  candle  nor 

found  na  Tn,m.al’  which  he  conveyed  into  it.’  He 
und,  hkewife,  that  mr,  v.tiated  by  a  candle  left  in  it 
ti  l  it  was  burnt  out,  was  perfedly  reftored  to  its  oua 

vegetatedPiPnritnfo  T6’  an°lher  fPrig  of  “«'nttS 

vegetated  in  it  for  fome  time.  And,  in  order  ta  fl1Cw 
that  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  plant  had  no  fflare  in 
producing  this  effed,  he  obferved,  in  a  variety  of  other 
experiments,  that  vegetables  of  an  offenfive  ImeA,  and 
even  fuch  as  had  Pearce  any  fmell  at  all,  but  were  0f  a 
quick  growth,  proved  the  beff  for  this  purpofe.  ill 

™  I*-}*  VinU^  of .growing  vegetables  was  found  to  be 
an  antidote  to  the  baneful  quality  of  mV,  corrupted  hv 
a mmal  refpiration  and  putrefadion  ;  and  he  infers  from 
a  number  of  fim.lar  fads,  that  the  injury,  which  is  coJT 

man v ^  t  *°ne.t°  thC  .at,m0fPhere»  hy  the 'refpiration  of  ffi 
many  animals,  and  the  putrefadion  of  fuch  nuW- s  of 

both 
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feoth  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  is,  in  part  at  lead:,  re¬ 
paired  by  the  vegetable  creation  ;  and,  notwlthftanding 
the  prodigious  mafs  of  air  that  is  corrupted  daily  by  the 
above  mentioned  caufes;  yet,  if  we  confider  theimmenfe 
profufion  of  vegetables  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  grow¬ 
ing  in  places  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  confequently 
at  full  liberty  to  exert  all  their  powers,  both  inhaling  and 
exhaling,  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  the  remedy  is 
not  adequate  to  the  evil.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  reflexion 
on  this  difcovery,  exprefTes  his  hope,  that  it  will  give 
fome  check  to  the  rage  of  deftroying  trees  that  grow 
near  houfes,  which  has  accompanied  our  late  improve¬ 
ments  in  gardening,  from  an  opinion  of  their  being  un- 
wholefome  ;  adding,  from  long  obfervatiort,  that  there 
is  nothing  unhealthy  in  the  air  of  woods,  ‘  fince  the 
4  Americans  have  their  country  habitations  in  the  midlt 
£  of  woods,  and  no  people  on  earth  enjoy  better  health, 

‘  or  are  more  prolific.’  Dr.  Prieftley  has  fince  dif- 
covered  that  light  is  neceffary  to  enable  plants  to  purify 
air  :  however  pure  air  is  not  produced  by  light  on  plants, 
but  only  by  the  purification  of  the  impure  az’r  to  which 
the  plants  have  accefs.  Obf.  and  Exp*  on  dir,  vol.  v. 
p.  18.  24.  &c. 

The  fea,  and  other  large  bodies  of  water,  are  the  fecond 
refource,  which  nature  has  provided  for  refloring  the 
faltibrity  of  corrupted  air.  Dr.  Prieftley  found,  that  all 
kinds  of  noxious  air  were  reltored  by  continued  agita¬ 
tion  in  a  trough  of  water;  the  noxious  effluvia  being  firft 
imbibed  by  the  water,  and  thereby  tranfmitted  to  the 
common  atmofphere.  And  he  hence  concludes,  that 
the  agitation  of  the  fea,  and  of  large  lakes  and  rivers, 
mull  be  highly  ufeful  for  rhe  purification  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  the  putrid  matter  being  abforbed  by  the  water, 
and  imbibed  by  marine,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  purpofes  yet  unknown.  Exp.  and  Obf.  vol.  i. 
fe£t.  2.  and  4. 

This  ingenious  philofopher  apprehends,  that  the  agitation 
of  water,  and  the  vegetation  of  plants,  purify  noxious  air, 
by  abforbing  part  of  the  phlogifton  with  which  it  is  loaded  ; 
and  that  this  phlogiflic  matter  is  the  moft  effential  part 
of  the  food  and  fupport  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  bo¬ 
dies.  Ib.  vol.  i.  p.  138,  139. 

For  an  account  of  Dr.  Prieitley’s  numerous  experiments 
and  obfervations  on  thefe  feveral  fpecies  of  air,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  already  cited, 
which  has  furnilhed  the  greateft  part  of  the  preceding 
articles. 

Air,  innate,  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  fine  aerial  fubftancc,  fuppofed, 
by  fome  anatomifts,  to  be  enclofed  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  1 
inner  ear,  and  to  minifter  to  the  due  conveyance  of 
founds  to  the  fenfory. 

But  the  eJciftence  of  fuch  innate  air ,  has  been  called  in 
queftion,  and  rendered  very  improbable.  See  Ear. 

Air,  in  Medicine,  8c c.  makes  one  of  the  fix  non-natu- 

R  ALS. 

From  obfervations  on  bleeding  in  rheumatifms,  and  after 
taking  cold,  it  is  evident,  the  air  can  enter  with  all  its 
qualities,  and  vitiate  the  whole  texture  of  the  blood,  and 
other  juices. 

From  the  palfies,  vertigoes,  and  other  nervous  affeflions 
eaufed  by  damps,  mines,  &c.  it  is  evident,  that  air  thus 
qualified  can  relax  and  obftruCt  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  And  from  the  colics,  fluxes,  coughs,  and  con- 
fumotions  produced  by  damp,  moift,  and  nitrous  air,  it 
is  evident  it  can  corrupt  and  fpffll  the  noble  organs,  &c. 
See  Atmosphere,  and  preceding  articles. 

Air,  in  Mujic ,  fignifies  the  melody,  or  the  inflexion  of 
a  mufical  compofition. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tune,  or  fong  itfelf,  that  is, 
for  a  compofition  whofe  movements  are  juft  and  equal  ; 
and  the  times,  efpecially  the  firft  of  fuch  meafure,  well 
marked — being  ufually  to  be  played  pretty  quick  and 
lively,  unlefs  there  be  fomethingto  indicate  the  contra¬ 
ry  ;  as,  larga,  or  affettuoja,  & c. 

Thus  we  fee  au  air  of  Lully  :  Handel’s  airs,  with  their 
fymphonies  and  accompaniments,  are  made  into  concertos 
for  the  violin,  &c. 

Air,  in  Mythology,  was  adored  by  the  heathens  under  the 
names  of  Jupiter  and  juno;  the  former  reprefenting  the 
fuperior  and  finer  parts  of  the  atmofphere ,  and  the  latter 
the  inferior  and  groffer  parts.  The  augurs  alfo  drew  pre- 
fages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  &c. 

Air,  in  Painting ,  &c.  denotes  the  manner  and  very  life  of 
a&ion  ;  or  it  is  that  which  exprefles  the  difpofition  of 
the  agent. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  afenfe  fomewhat  fynonymous 
with  gefturc  or  attitude. 

Air -bladder,  a  kind  of  vejicuta  found  in  the  bodies  of  fifii, 
by  means  whereof  they  are  enabled  to  fuftain  themfelves 
in  any  depth  of  water,  and  either  to  rife  or  fink  at  pleafure. 
The  air-bladder  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwise  called 
the fw’m,  or  fwimming-b ladder. 

Dr.  Prieflley  conjectures  that  this  is  not  the  only  ufe  of 
thefe  bladders ;  but  that  the  air  enclofed  in  them  may  art- 
Vol.  I-  N°  10, 
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Ever  fome  farther  purpofe  intheanirnal  oeconomy  of  fifi re*. 
The  difcovery  of  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  took  its  rife 
from  obferving,  that  a  bubble  of  air  in  rifing  from  the 
bottom  of  a  fluid,  continually  dilates  till  it  reaches  the 
top,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  diminution  of  the  weighc, 
or  preflure,  of  the  incumbent  water.  For  the  air ,  in  the 
bladder  is  like  the  bubble,  more  of  lefs  comprefled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  the  fifh  twims  at,  and  takes  up 
lefs  or  more  Ipace;  and  coniequently  the  body  of  the 
fifii,  part  of  whofe  bulk  this  bladder  is,  is  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  feveral  depths,  thoush  it  retains  the 
fame  weight.  1  he  rule  of  hydroftatics  is,  that  a  body 
heavier  than  fo  much  water  as  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  bulk  of  it,  will  fink  ;  a  body  lighter,  will  fwim  ;  a 
body  of  equal  weight  v. ill  reft  in  any  part  of  the  water. 
By  which  rule  if  the  fifh  in  the  middle  region  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  be  of  equal  weight  with  an  equal  bulk  of  the  water, 
the  fifii  will  reft  there,  without  any  tendency  either  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards;  and  if  the  fifh  be  deeper  in  th“ 
water,  its  bulk  becoming  lefs  by  the  compreftion  of  the 
bladder,  and  yet  retaining  the  fame  weight;  it  will  fink 
and  reft  at  the  bottom:  on  the  other  fide,  if  the  firft  be 
higher  than  the  middle  region,  the  air  dilating  itfelf, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  fifh  confequently  increafing,  with¬ 
out  any  increafe  of  the  weight,  the  fifh  will  rife  and  reft 
at  the  top  of  the  water. 

Perhaps  the  fifh  by  fome  action  can  emit  air  out  of  the 
bladder,  and  afterwards  out  of  its  body;  and  alfo  when 
thefe  is  not  enough,  take  in  rnoie  air ,  and  convey  it  to 
this  bladder  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  no  wonder;  that 
there  fhould  be  always  a  fit  proportion  of  air  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  all  fifties,  to  ferve  their  ufe,  according  to  the 
depth  of  water  they  live  in:  perhaps  alfo  by  fome  muf- 
clc,  the  fifh  can  contract  this  bladder  beyond  the  pref- 
iuie  of  the  weight  of  water;  and  perhaps  it  can  by  its 
fides,  or  fome  other  defence,  keep  off  the  prefi'ure  of  the 
water,  and  give  the  air  leave  to  dilate  itfelf.  In  thefe 
cales,  the  fifh  will  be  helped  in  all  intermediate  diftances, 
and  may  rife  or  fink  from  any  region  without  moving  a 
fin.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  114. 

If  the  air-bladder  of  a  fifii  be  pricked  or  broken,  the  fiftl 
prefently  finks  to  the  bottom,  unable  either  to  fupport  or 
raife  itfelf  up  again.  Flat  fifties,  as  foies,  plaiie,  &c. 
which  always  lie  groveling  at  the  bottom,  have  no  air- 
bladder. 

In  moft  fifties  there  is  a  manifeft  channel,  leading  frorri 
the  gullet,  or  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  to  the  air- 
bladder,  which  doubtlefs  ferves  for  conveying  air  into  it. 
In  a  fturgeon  Mr.  Willughby  obferved,  that  upon  preflT- 
ing  the  bladder,  the  ftomach  prefently  fuelled;  fo  in 
that  fifti  it  Teems  the  air  pafles  ireely  both  ways.  Pof- 
fibly  the  fifh  while  alive  may  have  a  power  to  raife  up 
this  Valve,  and  let  out  air  on  occafion. 

All  the  cartilaginous  kind  want  air-bladders :  by  what 
means  it  is  they  afeend  and  defcend  in  water,  is  yet  un¬ 
known.  The  cetaceous  kind,  or  fea-beafts,  are  alfo 
without  the  air-bladder  :  indeed  as  thefe  differ  little  from 
quadrupeds,  but  in  the  want  of  feet,  the  air  which  they 
receive  into  their  lungs  in  infpiration,  may  ferve  to  render 
their  bodies  equiponderant  to  water ;  and  the  conitriCtion 
or  dilatation  of  it,  by  the  help  of  the  diaphragm  and  muf- 
cles  bf  refpiration,  may  poffibly  affift  them  todefeend,  or 
afeend,  in  the  water,  by  a  light  impulfe  thereof  with  their 
fins.  Moft  of  the  EEL-kind  have  bladders,  yettheycan 
hardly  raife  themfelves  in  the  water,  by  reafon  of  the 
length  and  weight  of  their  tails ;  the  air-bladder  being 
Hear  their  heads,  may  help  them  to  lift  up  their  heads  and 
fore  part.  Ray’s  Wifd.  of  God,  &c.  p.  i.  p,  26.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  115. 

There  is  great  diverfity  in  air-bladders,  in  refpeCt  of  figure, 
fubftance,  fituation,  and  connection,  in  different  fith. 

In  fome,  the  air-bladder,  is  divided  into  two,  e.  gr.  in 
carps-,  and  in  others,  into  three.  Needham  maintains, 
that  all  fifh  which  have  teeth  in  their  jaws  have  only  a 
fingle  air-bladder  ;  whereas  thofe  without  teeth  have  a 
double  one,  or,  Which  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  air-blad¬ 
der  of  thefe  laft  is  divided  into  two  cells.  Sig.  Redi  re¬ 
futes  this  diftin&ion;  giving  inftances  of  fifh  with  teethj 
whofe  air-bladder  is  double;  and  of  others  without  teeth, 
•vt’ho  have  only  a  fingle  air-bladder* 

The  water-fnake,  in  lieu  of  a  bladder  has  a  large  mem¬ 
branous  air-bag  on  its  back,  which  empties  and  fills 
with  air  at  pleafure,  by  an  aperture,  which  it  can  ftiue 
very  clofe,  from  without  inwards,  by  means  of  a  fort  of 
valve,  fo  that  the  leaft  globule  of  water  canuot  enter 
without  its  confent.  By  this  artifice  it  can  enlarge  or 
Iefien  the  bulk  of  its  body,  and  inhabit  all  depths  of  the 
water  ;  though  a  conjeCture  has  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
R.ay,  that  it  is  by  the  help  of  water  which  they  take  in* 
and  let  out,  by  two  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  their  abdo- 
tnen,  near  to  the  ventricle.  They  fink  rn  the  water,  by 
letting  in  fome  of  it  at  thefe  holes  ;  the  orifices  whereof 
rae  opened  and  fhut  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  proper  mfu- 
cles.  The  water  being  thus  received  into  the  cavity  of 
2  E  theif 
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their  abdomen,  ferves  to  make  them  preponderate  the 
water,  and  defeend  ;  when  they  would  afeend  again,  a  • 
compreflion  is  made  by  the  mufclesof  their  abdomen,  and 
the  water  forced  out  again,  at  lead  fo  much  as  fuffices  to 
give  the  degree  of  levity  wanted.  Ray’s  Wifd.  of  God, 
p.  ii.  p.  34 6. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  part  i.  p.  205.  art.  29.  an. 
1774,  there  is  an  account  of  certain  recepticlcs  of  air  in 
birds,  which  communicate  with  the  lungs,  and  are 
lodged  both  among  the  flefhy  parts,  and  in  the  hollow 
bones  of  thofe  animals,  by  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S.  who 
does  not  minutely  deferibe  all  the  particular  communica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  in  birds  ;  but  mentions,  however,  a 
number  of  general  fadis,  fufficient  for  the  introduction 
of  this  fubjedt  into  natural  hiftory,  and  for  opening  a 
more  particular  enquiry  into  the  final  caufe  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  (trudture  of  birds,  hitherto  unobferved  or 
uninveftigated. 

Air -chamber,  is  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Henfhaw  to  a  room 
contrived  for  obtaining  the  benefit  of  change  of  air, 
without  going  out  of  the  houfe.  According  to  his  whim- 
fical  propofal,  it  is  to  be  twelve  feet  fquare,  and  air¬ 
tight:,  furnifhed  with  a  very  large  pair  of  organ  bellows, 
to  or  from  which,  air  is  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
wall  by  a  copper  pipe,  with  valves  for  opening  inwardly 
and  outwardly  as  occafion  fihall  require.  With  thefe 
bellows,  the  air  in  the  room  is  either  to  be  condenfed 
and  made  heavier,  by  forcing  air  in,  or  lighter  and  rarer 
by  conveying  air  out  of  the  room.  See  his  Aero  Chali- 
nos,  or  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  133.  See  Ventilator  and 
Biowing-Vi.  heel. 

Air  'gun,  fee  Wind  -gun. 

AiK-pump,  a  machine,  by  means  whereof  the  air  may  be 
exhaufted  out  of  proper  veffels. 

The  ufe  and  effedt  of  the  air-pump  is,  to  make,  what  we 
popularly  call,  a  vacuum-,  but  this,  in  reality,  is  only  a 
degree  of  rarefadtion  fufficient  to  fufpend  the  ordinary  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  atmofphere. 

By  this  machine,  therefore,  we  learn,  in  fome  meafure, 
what  our  earth  would  be  without  an  atmofphere  ;  and  how 
much  all  vital,  generative,  nutritive,  and  alterative  pow¬ 
er,  depend  upon  it. 

The  principle  on  which  the  air-pump  is  conftrufted,  is  the 
elafticity  of  the  air ;  as  that  on  which  the  common,  or 
water-pump  is  founded,  is  the  gravity  of  the  fame  air. 

v  The  ftrudfure  of  the  air-pump  is,  in  itfelf,  more  fimple 
even  than  that  of  the  water-pump.— The  latter  fuppofes 
two  principles,  gravity  and  elafticity  likewife  :  fo  that 
the  water-pump  muft  firft  be  an  air-pump ,  i.  e.  it  mud 

rarefy  the  air  before  it  can  raife  the  water. _ In  effedt 

water,  being  a  dormant  unelaflic  fluid,  needs  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  agent  to  make  it  afeend  ;  whereas  air  afeends  in 
virtue  of  its  own  elaftic  adtivity:  its  natural  tendency  is, 
to  feparate,  and  leave  a  vacuum  ;  and  all  that  remains  for 
art,  is  to  prevent  the  ambient  air  from  fupplying  the 
place  of  that  which  thus  fpontaneoufly  flies  away. 

To  make  water  afeend,  the  force  wherewith  it  is  prefled 
downwards,  is  either  to  be  diminifhed  or  increafed  in 
one  part  more  than  another;  like  a  balance  in  ^equilibria , 
one  of  whofe  feales  may  be  made  to  rife,  either  by  dimi- 
nifhing  its  own  weight,  or  increafing  that  of  the  other  ; 
the  water,  therefore,  recedes  from  the  common  centre  of 
gravity,  by  the  very  power  wherewith  it  tends  towards  it, 
indiredtlv  or  fecondarily  applied  ;  becaufe,  two  fimilar 
centripetal  forces  being  made  to  adt  contrary  to  each 
other,  what  in  the  one  over-balances  the  other,  muft 
have  the  effect  of  a  centrifugal  force. — Whereas,  the 
principle  whereby  air  is  rarefied  or  diminifhed,  does  not  re- 
fpedt  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  the  centres  of  its  own 
particles  ;  being  no  other  than  a  certain  implanted  power, 
whereby  they  immediately  tend  to  recede  from  each  other.’ 
The  invention  of  this  noble  inftrument,  to  which  the 
prefent  age  is  indebted  for  fo  many  fine  difeoveries  is 
aicribed  to  Otto  dc  Guerick,  the  celebrated  conful  of 
Magdeburg,  who  exhibited  his  firft  public  experiments 
with  it,  before  the  emperor  and  the  ftates  of  Ger¬ 
many,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  imperial  diet  at  Ratiibon 
in  the  year  1654.  ’ 

Dr.  Hook,  and  M.  du  Hamel,  indeed,  aferibe  the  in¬ 
vention  of  it  to  Mr.  Boyle  ;  but  that  ingenious  author 
frankly  confeffes  de  Guerick  to  have  been  beforehand 
with  him.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  nephew 
lord  Dungarvan,  at  Paris,  about  two  years  after  Schot’ 
tus’s  book  was  pubhfbed,  he  introduces  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  obligation,  for  the  difeovery  of  this  ufeful 
machine,  to  what  he  had  heard  of  it,  though  he  had 
not  then  perufed  it,  by  that  well-applied  paflage  of  Pliny 
benignum  eft  et  plenum  ingenui  pudoris  fateri  per  quos  pro- 
feceris.  Some  attempts,  he  affures  us,  he  had  made  upon 
the  fame  foundation,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  what 
had  been  done  abroad:  but  the  information  &he  after¬ 
wards  received  from  Schottus’s  Mechanica  Hydraulico- 


Pneumatica,  publifhed  in  1657,  wherein  was  an  account 
of  de  Guerick’s  experiments,  firft  enabled  him  to  bring 
his  defign  to  any  thing  ot  maturity.  From  hence,  with 
the  afliftance  of  Dr.  Hook,  after  two  or  three  unfuc-efs- 
ful  trials,  arofe  a  new  air-pump,  more  ealy  and  manage¬ 
able  than  the  German  one  ;  and  hence,  or  rather  from 
the  great  variety  of  experiments  that  illuftrious  author 
applied  it  to,  the  engine  came  to  be  denominated  ma- 
cbina  Bcyliana,  and  the  vacuum  produced  by  it,  vacuum 
Boylianum. 

AiR-pump,  Jbufiure  and  ufe  of  the.  The  bajis  or  effential 
part  in  the  air-pump ,  is  a  metalline  tube,  anfwering  to 
the  barrel  of  a  common  pump,  or  lyringe  ;  having  a 
valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  upwards;  and  a  moveable 
pifton  or  embolus,  anfwering  to  the  fucker  of  a  pump, 
furnifhed  likewife  with  a  valve  opening  upwards.  The 
whole,  duly  fitted  to  a  veflel,  as  a  recipient. 

The  reft,  being  only  circumftances  chiefly  refpe&ing  con- 
veniency,  have  been  diverfified  and  improved  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  feveral  views  and  addrefs  of  the 
makers,  i  hat  ot  Otto  de  Guerick,  being  lefs  artful,  la¬ 
boured  under  feveral  defers,  in  refpeeft  of  the  force  ne- 
ceflary  to  work  it,  which  was  very  great,  and  the  pto- 
grefs  very  flow  :  befide  that  it  was  to  be  kept  under  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  allowed  of  no  change  of  fubjeffs  for  experiments. 
Mr.  Boyle,  by  degrees,  removed  feveral  of  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  alleviated  others  :  but  Hill  the  working  of 
his  pump  was  laborious,  by  reafon  of  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere,  a  great  part  of  which  was  to  be  removed  at 

every  exUuftion,  after  a  vacuum  was  nearly  strived  at. _ _ 

But  this  inconvenience  has  fince  been  removed  by  Mr. 
Flaukfbee,  who,  by  adding  a  fecond  barrel  and  pifton  to 
the  former,  to  rife  as  the  other  fell,  and  fall  as  it  role, 
made  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  defeendino- 
one,  of  as  much  fervice  as  it  was  of  differvice  in  the  at- 
cending  one. 

Some  ot  the  Germans  have  alfo  brought  the  air  pump  to 
do  the  oppofite  office  of  a  ccndenfer :  but  this  is  not  to 
make  the  inftrument  fo  much  the  better,  as  more  complex. 
The  Jlruaurc  of  the  air-pump,  as  now  made  among  ue* 
with  all  its  advantages,  is  reprefented  in  Tab.  Pneumatics , 
fig.  16. 


It  conmts  ot  two  brazen  barrels  or  cylinders,  reprefented 
by  a  a  a  a-,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  a 
canal  palling  between  them  at d  cl-,  and  with  the  receiver 
0000,  by  means  of  the  hollow  wire  h  h,  one  end  where¬ 
of  opens  into  the  canal  of  communication,  andnhe  other 
into  a  like  canal  n  n  ;  whiph  penetrating  the  plate  i  i  i  / 
opens  into  the  receiver. 

Within  the  cylinders  are  two  embrli,  or  fuckers,  made 
of  brafs,  and  fitted  with  cork  and  leather  to  the  cavities 
of  the  barrels,  fo  as  exaftly  to  fill  the  fame;  each  being 
furnifhed.  with  its  valve,  and  terminating  at  top  in  a  rack 
c  c,  by  which  it  is  worked. 

At  the  bottom  of  either  barrel  is  another  valve,  by  which 
the  air  may  pafs  out  of  the  communicating  canal  d d 
and  confequently  out  of  the  hollow  wire  and  the  receiver 
itfelf,  into  the  cylinder,  below  the  pifton;  from  whence 
by  the  valves  of  the  pifton  it  may  proceed  into  the  upper 
fpace  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  into  the  open  air. 

For  the  application  of  this  mechamfm—' The  winch  bb  being 
turned  upward  and  downward,  its  fpindle/,  catching  by 
its  teeth  into  the  racks,  will  raife  and  deprefs  the  two 
piftons,  alternately. 

Mr.  Vream,  a  late  pneumatic  operator,  made  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  Haukfbee  s  air-pump,  by  reducing  the  alternate 
motion  of  the  hand  and  winch  to  a  circular  one.  In 
his  method,  the  winch  is  turned  quite  round,  yet  the 
piftons  are  raifed  and  depreffed  alternately:  by  which 
the  trouble  of  fhifting  the  hand  backward  and  forward, 
as  well  as  the  lofs  of  time,  and  the  fhaking  of  the  pump’ 
are  prevented.  See  the  contrivance  for  this  purpoft  de- 
feribed  in  Clare’s  Motion  of  Fluids,  p.  1  54. 

Now  the  confequence  of  deprelfing  a  pifton  is,  that  the 
.  air  before  enclofed  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  being  thus  crouded  into  a  lefs  compafs,  will,  by 
its  elaftic  force,  which  now  exceeds  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere,  pufh  up  the  valve  of  the  pifton,  and  thus 
efcape  ;  till  that  little  which  remains  be  of  the  fame  den- 
fity  with  the  external  air  incumbent  on  the  valve. 

This  done,  and  the  fame  pifton  being  again  raifed  in  its 
•turn,  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to  the  top,  the 
little  air  being  left,  wil[  of  neceffity  expand  itfelf,  fo  as 
to  poffefs  the  whole  fpace  of  the  cylinder  thus  deferred 
by  the  pifton  :  upon  which,  its  force  or  preffure  upon  the 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  being  now  inconfi- 
derable,  the  other  denfer  air  of  the  receiver,  hollow 

Tn’  rnd  Canal  °f  communication,  by  their  fuperior 
elaftic  force,  will  lift  up  the  valve,  and  thus  pafs  into  the 
cylinder  of  rarefied  air ,  till  both  be  of  the  fame  decree 
denfity. 

And  thus  is  the  air  in  the  receiver  diminifhed  at  each 
elevation  of  the  pifton,  by  the  quantity  of  a  cylinder- 


full  ; 
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full  ;  abating  for  what  little  remained  between  the  de- 
preffed  pifton,  and  the  bottom  :  fo  that,  by  thus  repeat¬ 
ing  the  operation  again  and  again,  the  air  in  the  receiver 
is  at  length  rarefied  to  fuch  degree,  that  its  drnfity  does 
not  exceed  the  thin  air  remaining  in  the  cylinder  wdien 
the  pifton  is  raifed  :  which  done,  the  eft'eft  of  the  air- 
p'mp  is  at  an  end;  the  valve  cannot  now  be  opened,  or, 
if  it  could,  no  air  would  pafs  it  ;  there  being  a  juft  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  air  on  each  fide. 

To  judge  of  the  degree  of  exhauftion,  there  is  added  a 
gage,  L  l ;  confiding  of  a  tube,  whofe  upper  orifice  com¬ 
municates  with  the  receiver;  the  lower  being  im merged 
in  a  bafon  of  mercury,  m  riu  Hence,  the  air  in  the  tube 
rarefying  as  faft  as  that  in  the  receiver,  in  proportion  as 
the  exhauftion.  advances,  the  mercury  will  be  raifed  by 
the  preflure  of  the  column  of  external  air ,  prevailing 
over  that  of  the  column  of  air  included  ;  till  the  column 
of  air,  and  mercury  together,  become  a  balance  to  that 
of  the  external  air.  When  the  mercury  is  thus  rifen  to 
the  fame  height  as  it  ftands  in  the  barometer,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  fcale  of  inches  added  to  the  gage,  the 
inftrument  is  a  juft  Torricellian  tube;  and  the  vacuum 
may  be  concluded  to  be  as  perfect  as  that  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  barometer. 

To  let  air  a  An  into  the  exhaufted  receiver,  the  cock  n 
is  to  be  turned,  which  makes  a  communication  with  the 
external  air  ;  upon  which  the  air  rufhing  impetuoufiy  in, 
the  mercury  in  the  gage  immediately  ftibfides  into  the 
bafon. 

To  the  air -pump  belongs  a  large  apparatus  of  other  vef- 
fels,  accommodated  to  the  divers  kinds  of  experiments. 
There  are  feveral  inconveniences  attending  air-pumps , 
of  the  common  form,  though  much  improved  from  what 
they  ufed  to  be  formerly  i  hefe  inconveniences  are  enu¬ 
merated,  and  a  method  (hewn  to  remedy  them,  by  Mr. 
Smeaton. 

The  principal  improvements  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Smeaton 
refpeft  the  diipofition  of  the  valves,  of  the  pifton,  and 
of  the  gage.  Iiiftead  of  one  hole  for  the  valves,  he 
makes  ufe  of  feven,  all  of  an  hexagonal  fnape,  and  of 
equal  fize  ;  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  fix 
round  it ;  fo  that  the  valve  is  lupported  at  proper  di- 
ftances  by  a  kind  of  grating,  made  by  the  folid  parts  be¬ 
tween  thefe  holes.  In  order  to  remedy  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  attending  the  pifton’s  not  exaftty  fitting  the  barrel, 
the  top  of  the  barrel  is  thut  up'by  a  plate,  having  in  the 
middle  a  collar  of  leather,  through  which  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  rod  works,  that  carries  the  pifton.  His  gage  confifts 
of  a  bulb  of  glafs,  in  fbape  refembling  a  pear,  and  fuf- 
ficient  to  hold  about  half  a  pound  of  quickfilver.  It  is 
open  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is  a  tube  hermetically 
fealed  at  top.  A  fcale  divided  into  parts  of  about  one 
tenth  part  of  an  inch,  and  anfwering  to  a  ioooth  part 
of  the  whole  capacity,  is  annexed  to  it.  Thegage,  dur¬ 
ing  the  exhauftion  of  the  receiver,  is  fufpended  therein 
by  a  flip-wire.  When  the  pump  is  worked  as  much  as 
is  thought  neceffary,  the  gage  is  pufhed  down,  till  the 
open  end  is  immerged  in  a  ciftern  of  quickfilver  placed 
underneath.  The  air  being  then  let  in,  the  quickfilver 
will  be  driven  into  the  gage,  till  the  air  remaining  in  it 
becomes  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  external ;  and  as 
the  air  always  takes  the  higheft  place,  the  tube  being  up- 
permoft,  the  expanfion  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  divilions  occupied  by  the  air  at  the  top.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlvii. 

Mr.  Smeaton’s  air-pump  has  only  one  barrel. 

This  ingenious  artift  has  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  air-pump,  as  to  be  able  to  rarefy  air  a 
thoufand  times ;  whereas  the  beft  of  the  common  air- 
pumps,  efteemed  good  in  their  kind,  and  in  complete  or¬ 
der,  never  rarefied  it  above  one  hundred  and  forty  times. 

Mr.  Smeaton’s  air-pump  is  worked  with  much  more  eafe 
than  any  other,  and  afts  alfo  as  a  condenfing  engine,  by 
the  very  fimple.  apparatus  of  turning  a  cock.  So  that 
this  air-pump  is  an  univerfal  engine,  for  (hewing  any  ef- 
feft  arifing  from  an  alteration  in  the  denfity  or  fpring  of 
the  air;  and  with  a  little  addition  may  be  made  to  (hew 
the  expeiiments  of  the  a/V-fountain.  See  Gage, 
"Winxi-giin,  Sec.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  422. 

AiR-pump,  portable,  differs  principally  in  fize,  and  in  the 
ftrufture  of  the  gage,  from  that  above  deicribcd.  The 
gage  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  fy- 
phon,  hermetically  fealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the 
other.  The  longed  leg  is  four  inches,  each  of  which  is 
divided  on  an  adjoined  fcale  into  twenty  equal  parts. 

After  confiderable  exhauftion,  the  gage  begins  to  aft; 
and  whilft  the  quickfilver  falls  in  one  leg,  it  rifes  in  the 
other;  and  the  quantity  of  air  remaining  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  difference  of  the  height  at  which  it  ftands  in 
both  tubes.  This  gage  is  placed  under  a  fmnll  receiver  on 
a  plate,  communicating  by  a  pipe  with  the  main  pipe, 
that  leads  from  the  receiver,  to  be  exhaufted  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrels. 
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Air-pump,  laws  of  rarefaction  in  the  receiver  of  it _ j.  For 

the  proportion  of  air  remaining  at  any  time  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  we  have  the  following  general  theorem. —  Iy  a 
{  veflel  exhaufted  by  the  air-pump ,  the  primitive  or  na¬ 
tural  ai> -  contained  therein,  is  to  the  air  remaining,  as 
‘  "ie  3ggrGgate  of  the  capacity  of  the  veflel  and  of  the 
‘  pump  (i.  e.  the  cylinder  left  vacant  in  an  elevation  of 
4  foe  pifton,  with  the  wire  and  other  pares  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  receiver)  raifed,  to  a  power  whofe  ex- 
‘  P°nem  is  ecluai  to  'he  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vdfel  alone  raifed  to  the  fame  power.’ 
M.  Vangnon  gives  an  algebraical  demonltration  of  this 
theorem,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Acad  Roy.  an.  1693,  p. 
23.R  fcq-  M.  an.  ryoj,  p.  397,  feq.  but  it  may  be  alfo 
demonftrated  pneumatically,  thus  Calling  the  air  re¬ 
maining  after  the  firft  ftroke,  the  firjt  refloat-,  that  after 
the  lecond,  th e  Jecond  refidual,  & c  and  remembering  that 
thea/rin  the  receiver  is  of  the  fame  denfity  as  that  in  ’ 
the  cylinder,  when  the  pifton  is  raifed;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  receiver,  is  to  the  quantity 
of  ay  in  the  cylinder,  wire,  See.  as  the  capacity  of  the 
ti-Ceiverto  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  confequently,  the 
aggregate  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  and  the  cylinder,  i.  e. 
the  whole  primitive  air,  is  to  the  air  in  the  veflel  alone, 

1.  e.  to  the  firft  refidual  air ,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  receiver  and  the  cylinder,  to  the  capacity 
of  the  receiver  alone.  After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be 
proved,  that  the  quantity  of  the  firft  refidual  air,  js  to 
the  fecond  refidual,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  capacity  of 
the  receiver  and  cylinder  to  the  capacity  of  the  veflel 
alone.  And  the  fame  proportion  does  the  fecond  refi¬ 
dual  bear  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Hence,  the 
produft  of  the  primitive  air  into  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  Sec.  refiduals,  is  to  the  produft  of  the  firft  refi¬ 
dual  into  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c  as  the 
produft  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder  to¬ 
gether,  multiplied  as  oft  into  itfelf  as  the  number  of 
ftrokes  of  the  pifton  contains  units,  is  to  the  faftum 
arifing  from  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  alone,  multi¬ 
plied  fo  often  by  itfelf;  that  is,  as  the  power  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder  to¬ 
gether,  whofe  exponent  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the 
pifton,  to  the  capacity  of  the  veflel  alone,  railed  to  the 
fame  power.  Confequently,  the  primitive  air  is  to  the 
laft  refidual,  in  the  ratio  of  thofe  powers. 

2.  The  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  together  with 
the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder  with  the  wire. 

Sec.  being  given  ;  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  primitive  air  to 
the  air  remaining : 

Subtraft  the  logarithm  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver, 
from  that  of  the  fum  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and 
the  cylinder;  then,  the  remainder  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  the  produft  will  be 
a  logarithm,  whofe  natural  number  (hews,  how  oft  the 
primitive  air  contains  the  remainder  required 
Thus,  if  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  be  460,  that  of  the 
cylinder  580,  and  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton  6  ; 
the  primitive  air  will  be  found  to  the  remaining  air,  as 
146,4  to  1. 

For,  fuppofe  the  capacity  of  the  veflel  =  v,  that  of  the 
cylinder  and  veflel  together  zr  a,  the  number  of  ftrokes 
of  the  pifton  rz  n ,  and  the  remaining  air  —  1.  Since 
the  primitive  is  to  the  remaining  air  as  an  to  v",  the 


primitive  air  will  alfo  be  to  the  remaining  air,  as 
v"  to  1.  Confequently,  if  the  remaining  air  be  1,  the 
logarithm  of  the  primitive  air  is  a — vXn. 

3.  The  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  the  barrel  being 
given;  to  find  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton  re¬ 
quired  to  rarefy  the<?;>  to  a  given  degree. 

Subtraft  the  logarithm  of  the  remaining  air  from  the 
logarithm  of  the  primitive  air-,  and  the  logarithm  of  the 
capacity  of  the  receiver,  from  that  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
capacity  of  the  receiver  and  cylinder;  then,  dividing  the 
former  difference  by  the  latter,  the  quotient  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftrokes  required. 

Thus,  if  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  be  fuppofed  580, 
that  of  the  receiver  460,  and  the  primitive  air  to  the  re¬ 
maining  air,  as  146,4  to  10:  the  number  of  ftrokes  re¬ 
quired  willbe  found  to  be  6.  See  Wolf.  Elem.  Math.  tom. 
ii.p.289,&c.Cotes’sHyd.andPneum  Leftures.Left.  13. 
Befules  the  ‘effefts,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  air-pump , 
recounted  under  the  articles  Vacuum,  Air,  Sec.  we 
may  add  fome  others  ;  which,  related  at  large,  make  the 
fubftance  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  Phyfico- Mech.  Exper. — As, 
that  the  flame  of  a  candle  in  vacuo  ufually  goes  out  in  a 
minute,  though  it  fometimes  lafts  two,  but  the  wick 
thereof  continues  ignited  after;  and  even  emits  a  fmoke, 
which  afeends  upwards. — That  a  kindled  charcoal  i#  to¬ 
tally  extinguifhed  in  about  five  minutes,  though  in  open 
air  it  remain  alive  half  an  hour ;  that  it  goes  out  by  de¬ 
grees,  beginning  from  the  top  and  the  outfides. — That 
red-hot  iron  is  not  affefted  by  the  abfence  of  the  air  ; 
and  yet  that  fulphur  or  gunpowder  will  not  be  lighted 

thereby^ 


o 
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thereby,  but  only  fufed.— That  a  match,  after  lying 
feemingly  extinft  in  vacu ,  a  long  time,  revives  agant  niton 
the  re-admiffion  of  the  mV.-l  hat  a  flint  and  fteel  ftrthe 
fnarks  of  fire  as  copiouily  in  ‘vacuo  as  out  of  it ;  and  tnat 
the  fparks  move  in  all  directions,  upwards,  downwards, 

&c.  here  as  in  the  air.—' That  magnets  and 
needles,  are  the  fame  in  vacuo  as  in  air.—  lhat 
in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  the  luminary  being  extinct, 
gradually  fettles  to  the  bottom  in  a  darkiffi  body,  leaving 
the  uppet  part  clear  arid  tranfparent  ;  and  that  inclining 
the  veffei  fometimes  On  one  fide,  and  fometimes  another, 
the  fume  keeps  its  furface  horizontal,  after  the  nature 
of  the  other  fluids. —That  the  fiphon  does  not  run  in  vacuo. 

_ That  Water  freezes  in  vacuo.—  That  heat  may  e  pro¬ 
duced  by  attrition  in  the  exhaufted  receiver.— 1  hat  cam¬ 
phor  will  not  take  fire  in  vacuo  j  and  that  gun-powder, 
though  fdtiie  grains  of  a  heap  be  kindled  by  a  burmng- 
glafs  in  vacuo ,  will  not  give  fire  to  the  contiguous  grains. 

—  That  glow-worms  lofe  their  light  in  proportion  as  the 
air  is  exhaufted,  and  at  length  become  totally  obfeure  ; 
bu-t  upon  the  re-admiffion  of  air,  prefently  recover  it  al  . 

_ That  vipers  and  frogs  fwell  much  in  vacuo ,  but  will 

live  an  hour  and  half,  or  two  hours  ;  and  though  feem- 
inglv  quite  dead  in  that  time,  came  to  life  again  in  iome 
hours  in  the  air.— That  fnails  furvive  ten  hours;  and 
efts,  or  flow- worms,  two  or  three  days;  leeches  five  or 

fix. _ That  oyfters  will  remain  alive  in  vacuo  twenty-four 

hours  without  harm.— That  the  heart  of  an  eel  taccen  out 
of  the  body,  continues  to  beat  in  vacuo,  more  nimb  y 
than  in  air-,  and  this  for  a  good  part  of  an  hour.-  lhat 
warm  blood,  milk,  gall,  & c.  undergo  a  confiderable  m- 
tumefcence  and  ebullition  in  vacuo.— That  a  moute,  or 
other  animal,  may  be  brought,  by  degrees,  to  furvive 
longer  in  a  rarefied  air,  than  naturally  it  does — lhat 
air  may  retain  its  ufual  preflure,  after  it  is  become  un¬ 
fit  for  refpiration. — And  that  filk  worms  eggs  will  hatch 

in  vacuo.  _  r  ,  , 

Air-shafts,  among  Miners,  denote  holes  orffiaftslet  down 
from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits,  and  furniffi  treih  air. 
The  damps,  want,  and  impurity  of  air ,  which  occur, 
when  adits  are  wrought  30  or  40  fathoms  long,  make  it 
neceffiary  to  let  down  air-Jhafts,  in  order  to  give  the  air 
liberty  to  play  through  the  whole  work,  and  thus  dil- 
charge  bad  vapours,  and  furniffi  good  air  for  refpira¬ 
tion:  the  expence  of  which  Jhafts,  in  regard  of  their  vaft 
depths,  hardnefs  of  the  rock,  drawing  of  water,  &c. 
fometimes  equals,  nay  exceeds,  the  ordinary  charge  ot 

the  whole  adit.  . 

Sir  Robert  Murray  describes  a  method,  ufed  in  the  coal¬ 
mines  at  Liege,  of  working  mines  without  air-Jhafti 

Phil.  Tranf.  N°  5.  ,  ,  ,  , 

When  the  miners  at  Mendip  have  funk  a  groove,  they 
will  not  be  at  the  charge  of  an  air-Jhaft,  till  they  come  at 
ore  ;  and  for  the  fupply  of  air  have  boxes  of  elm  exadtly 
clofed,  of  about  fix  inches  in  the  clear,  by  which  they 
carry  it  down  about  twenty  fathoms.  They  cut  a  trench 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  groove,  covering 
it  with  turf  and  rods  difpofed  to  receive  the  pipe,  which 
they  contrive  to  come  in  fide-ways  to  their  groefi/e,  four 
feet  from  the  top ;  which  carries  down  the  air  to  a  great 
depth.  When  they  come  at  ore,  and  need  an  air-Mt, 
they  fink  it  four  or  five  fathoms  diftant,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  faffiion 
with  the  groove,  to  draw  as  well  ore  as  air.  rhil. 

Tranf.  N°  39. 

Air-threads  of  fpiders.  See  Threads. 

Air-vessel,  in  Hydraulics ,  is  a  name  given  tot  oe  me 
talline  cylinders,  which  are  placed  between  the  two 
forcing-pumps  in  the  improved  fire-engines.  1  he  water 
is  iniefted  by  the  aftion  of  the  pilTons  through  two 
pipes,  with  valves,  into  this  veffiel;  the  air  previoufly 
contained  in  it  will  be  comprefled  by  the  water,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  admitted,  and  by  its  fpring  force 
the  water  into  a  pipe,  which  will  difeharge  a  conltant 
and  equal  ftream  ;  whereas  in  the  common  fquuting  en- 
gine,  the  ftream  is  difeontinued  between  the  fevera 

ftrokes.  „  , 

Ai R-veJJels,  in  pl  A  nts,  are  certain  canals,  or  dutts,  where, 
by  a  kind  of  respiration  is  effe&ed  in  vegetable 

bodies.  ,  , 

Air-veffels  (land  diftinguiffied  from  sap -veffels-,  the  ior- 
mer  anfwering  to  the  trachea,  and  lungs  of  animals  ;  the 
latter  to  their  la£f  eals,  and  blood-veffels. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  an  enquiry  into  the  motion  and  caufe 
of  the  air  in  vegetables,  ffiews,  that  it  enters  them 
various  ways,  not  only  by  the  trunk,  leaves,  and  other 
parts  above  ground,  but  at  the  root.  For  the  recep¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  expulfion  of  air,  the  pores  are  fo  very 
large  in  the  trunks  of  feme  plants,  as  in  the  better  fort  of 
thick  walking  canes,  that  they  are  vifible  to  a  good 
eye  without  a  glafs ;  but  with  a  glafs,  the  cane  feemsas 
if  it  were  ftuck  full  of  large  pin-holes  refemb  ing  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  ball  of 
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the  hand.  In  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  through  a  glaif 
they  make  an  elegant  ffiow,  Handing  almoft  exaflly  in 
rank  and  file  throughout  the  length  of  the  leaves. 

But  though  the  air  enters  in  part  at  the  trunk  and  othef 
parts,  efpecially  in  fome  plants,  yet  its  chief  admiffion 
is  at  the  root  :  muck  as  in  animals,  fome  part  of  the  air 
may  continually  pafs  into  the  body  and  blood  by  the 
pores  of  the  Ikin  ;  but  the  chief  draught  is  at  the  mouth* 

If  the  chief  entrance  of  the  air  were  at  the  trunk,  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  mixed  with  the  fap  in  the  root,  it  mult 
defeend;  and  fo  move  not  only  contrary  to  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  but  in  a  contrary  courfe  to  the  fap  :  whereas  by  its 
reception  at  the  root,  and  its  tranfition  from  thence,  it 
has  a  more  natural  and  eafy  motion  of  afcent.  See  Cir¬ 
culation  of  fap. 

The  fame  is  farther  argued,  from  the  finenefsand  fmall- 
nefsof  the  diametral  apertures  in  the  trunk,  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  thofe  in  the  root ;  which  nature  has  plainly  de- 
figned  for  the  reparation  of  the  air  from  the  fap,  after 
they  are  both  together  received  thereinto.  Grew,  Anat. 
of  Root,  chap.  iii.  p.  127. 

Air -veffels  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  all  plants,  and  are 
even  difcoverable  in  many  without  the  help  of  glaffes  ; 
for  upon  breaking  the  flalk  or  chief  fibres  of  a  leaf,  the 
likenefs  of  a  fine  woolly  fubftance,  or  rather  of  curious 
fmall  cob-webs,  may  be  feen  to  hang  at  both  the  broken 
ends.  This  is  taken  notice  of  only  in  fome  few  plants, 
as  in  fcahious,  where  it  is  more  vifible  :  but  may  alfo  be 
feen  more  or  lefs  in  molt  others,  if  the  leaves  be  very 
tenderly  broken.  This  wool  is  really  a  fleein  of  air-vef- 
fels,  or  rather  of  the  fibres  of  the  air-veffels ,  loofed  from 
their  fpiral  pofition,  and  fo  drawn  out  in  length.  Id. 
Ibid.  chap.  iv.  p.  155* 

That  air  is  infpired  by  vegetables,  has  been  fully  proved 
by  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Statical  Effays  ;  and  he  has  in  many 
inftances  ffiewn,  that  air  freely  enters  the  veffels  of  trees, 
and  that  it  is  in  great  abundance  wrought  into  their  fub¬ 
ftance.  But  as  to  particular  air-vefjels  in  plants,  he  feems 
to  fpeak  doubtfully.  He  fays,  by  way  of  queftion,  may 
not  the  ufe  of  thofe  fpiral  wreaths,  that  are  coiled  round 
the  infides  of  thofe  veffels,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  air- 
veffels,  and  which  are  manifeftly  to  be  feen  in  feverai 
trees  ;  as  alfo  in  the  leaves  of  the  vine  and  fcabious,  may 
not  thefe  be  defigned  by  nature  to  promote  the  quicker 
afcent  of  air,  by  being  in  fome  mealure  conformed  to  its 
elaftic  contortions  ?  For  fuch  fpiral  wreaths  feem  to  be 
altogether  ufelefs,  for  promoting  the  afcent  of  any  li¬ 
quor,  as  the  fap,  which  afeends  moft  freely  through  in¬ 
numerable  other  capillary  veffels,  having  no  fuch  fpiral 
coils  in  them:  not  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  air  in 
its  elaftic  ftate  actually  to  touch,  and  thereby  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  fpirals,  as  any  liquor 
would  be.  But  as  the  rays  of  light,  when  they  are  re- 
fledted  from  a  folid  body,  are  found  to  be  refkdted,  with¬ 
out  adlually  touching  the  refleding  body  in  the  point 
of  reflection  ;  fo  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
elaftic  air  may,  like  light,  be  diverted  from  one  courfe, 
and  fo  be  determined  to  another,  by  the  folid  bodies 
it  approaches,  without  touching  them,  but  rebounding 
like  light  from  thofe  folid  bodies  near  the  point  of 
contad. 

Dr.  Hales  has  obferved,  that  thefe  fpirals  are  coiled  in  a 
courfe  oppofite  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  that  is,  from 
weft  to  eaft.  Vide  Static.  Eff.  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  266. 
AIRA,  in  Botany,  hair-grafs ,  a  genus  of  the  triandria 
digynia  clafs.  See  Darnel. 

A1RANI,  in  Churcb-Hjiory,  a  fed  of  Arians,  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  denied  the  confubftantiality  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

They  are  otherwife  called  Airanijla ,  and  are  faid  to  have 
taken  their  name  from  one  Airas,  who  diftinguiffied  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  this  party,  in  the  reigns  of  Valcnti- 
nian  and  Gratian. 

AIRING,  in  the  general  fenfe  of  taking,  or  going  into  the 
frefli  air,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  for  exercifing  horfes  in  the 
open  air ;  which  is  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  It  purifies  the  blood,  purges  the  body  from  grofs 
humours,  and  enures  the  creature  to  fatigue,  fo  as  not 
to  be  hurt  bv  it,  when  much  greater  than  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  ;  and  it  teaches  him,  as  the  jockies  exprefs  it,  how 
to  make  his  wind  rake  equally,  and  keep  time  with  the 
other  motions  of  his  body.  It  alfo  ffiarpens  the  ftomacb, 
and  keeps  the  creature  hungry;  which  is  a  thing  of  great 
confequence,  as  hunters  and  racers  are  very  apt  to  have 
their  ftomach  fall  off,  either  for  want  of  exercife,  or 
from  the  too  violent  exercife  which  they  are  often  ex- 
pofed  to. 

If  the  horfe  be  over  fat,  it  is  beft  to  air  him  before  fun- 
rife,  and  after  fun-fetting  ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  allowed 
by  all,  that  nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  thefe  creatures, 
than  early  and  late  airings. 

Some  of  our  modern  managers,  however  difpute  this ; 

they 
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Hey  fay,  that  the  cold  of  thefe  times  is  too  great  for  the 
creature,  and  that  if,  in  particular,  he  is  fubje£t  to  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  rheums,  or  the  like  complaints,  the  dews  and 
cold  fogs,  in  thefe  early  and  late  airings,  *ill  be  apt  to 
mcreafc  all  thofe  diforders.  Nature,  we  fee,  alfo  points 
out  the  fun-beams  as  of  great  ufe  to  thefe  atlimals;  thofe 
v.'lncn  are  kept  hardy,  and  lie  out  all  night,  always  run¬ 
ning  to  thole  places  where  the  fun-ftiine  comes,  as  foon 
as  it  appears  in  a  morning. 

1  his  fljould  feem  to  difeommend  thofe  airings  that  are  to 
be  made  before  fun-fet,  and  a  little  time  after  fun  rife  • 
and  as  to  the  caution,  fo  earneftly  inculcated  by  Mark’ 
ham,  ot  uling  thefe  early  and  late  airings  for  fat  horfes, 
it  is  found  unnecelfary  by  many;  for  they  fay,  that  the 
anre  ellect  may  be  produced  by  airings  at  warmer  times, 
provided  on.y  that  they  are  made  longer;  and  that,  in 
general,  it  is  from  long  airings  that  we  are  to  exp  eft  to 
r:nSa  horle  to  a  perfeft  wind,  and  found  courage. 

A i K b ,  in  Horjcmanjhip ,  denote  the  artificial  or  praflifed 
motions  of  a  managed  horfe. 

Such  are  the  demi-volt,  curvet,  capriole,  croupadc,  balotade , 
Jhp,  ami  leap ;  alfo,  advancing,  jerking,  and  bounding. 

Some  authors  take  airs  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  ;  and  di¬ 
vide  them  into  low  and  high. 

'I'he  low  airs  include  the  natural  paces,  as  walking ,  trotting 
galloping,  and  terra-a-terra.  To  which  may  be  added 
prancing,  /idling,  /lopping,  and  turning. 

{  he  ,nph'  or  ro  fed  airs,  are  all  fuch  motions  as  rife  higher 
than  the  terra- a  terra ;  as  the  demi-volt,  curvet,  &c.  * 

tr,P.ltcjX*  am?nS  dfrologcrs,  the  figns  of  Gemini, 
Ijibia,  and  Aquarius.  See  X'rjplicity. 

A  IS  A  MEN  i  A,  in  Law.  See  Easement. 

A  J  UB  ATI  PIT  A  Brafilienftum,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  to 

A  IhrnK  fhafr  K at, ~  r  ...  -  i*i  .  _o  ^ 
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flirub  that  bears  a  black  fruit  like  an  almond,  which 
yields  a  great  deal  of  oil. 

AjUGA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
Adynamia  gymnojpennia  clafs,  according  to  Linnseus,  which 
Amon  n  hy  J  ournefort,  and  other  authors,  bucdu. 
AJURU-Cating  a,  \\\  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian 
parrot.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pullet,  and  all  over  of  a 
very  fine  bright  green  ;  its  eyes  are  red,  and  the  flcinnv 
Circe  about  them  is  white  ;  its  beak  and  legs  are  alfo 
white.  Marcgravc. 

Ajuru-Curau,  in  Ornithology,  thename  of  a  Brafilian  fpe- 
cies  of  parrot,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  common  green 
parrot,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  The  firft  an  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  one  with  a  blue  crown;  the  throat  and 
fides  of  the  head  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  body  of  a  chearful  green;  the  long-winged  feathers 
are. halt  black,  and  half  of  a  fine  ftrong  yellow,  and  at 
their  ends  variegated  with  blue  and  green  ;  and  the  tail 
edged  with  red,  black,  and  blue.  The  other  kind  has 
the  fame  colours  differently  difpofed  ;  its  head  is  yellow, 
with  a  whitifli  caft  ;  the  throat  and  fides  of  the  head 
about  the  eyes  are  of  a  dearer  yellow;  and  there  is  a 
Jea  green  fpot  near  the  head. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  alfo  yet  another  variety,  the  fpecies 
of  wbicb  have  all  the  colours  of  the  firft  kind,  but  have 
an  admixture  of  black  about  the  head,  a  yellow  fpot  on 
the  crown,  another  of  the  fame  colour  below  the  eyes 
and  a  blue  one  under  the  throat.  R.ay.  ;  ’ 

Ajuru-Para,  ill  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fpe- 
ciesof  parrot  of  a  fmall  (ize,  allover  of  a  beautiful  green,  and 
wnh  white  legs,  a  white  beak,  and  white  fkinny  circles 
round  its  eyes.  Marcgrave. 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  in  Hydraulics,  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  an  artificial  fountain,  or  jet  A  eau ;  being  a 
lort  of  tube,  fitted  to  the  mouth,  or  aperture  of  the  vef- 
fd  ;  through  which  the  water  is  to  be  played,  and  by  it 
determined  into  this,  or  that  figure.  ; 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb  ajouter ,  to  adapt. 

It  is  chiefly  the  diverfity  in  the  ajutages,  that  makes  the 
different  kinds  of  fountains*  And  hence  by  having  fe~ 
veral  ajutages  to  be  applied  occafionally,  one  fountain 
comes  to  have  the  effedl  of  many. 

Mariotte  enquires  into  the  beft  kind  of  ajutages ,  or  fpouts 
tor  jets  d’eau,  affirming  from  experiment,  that  an  even 
pohihed  round  hole,  in  the  end  of  the  pipe,  gives  a  higher 
jet  than  either  a  cylindric,  ora  conical  ajutage ;  of  which 
yet  the  latter  is  the  better.  Vide  Trait,  du  Mouvem.  des 
Latix,  part  4.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  1 8 1. 

The  various  forts  of  ajutages,  their  (tructure,  application, 
ccc.  tee  under  Fountain. 

AIX-Lm-CHAPELLE  waters,  are  volatile,  fulpbureous 
laponaceous,  powerfully  penetrating,  refolvent,  and 
containing  a  portion  of  iron.  The  three  moft  noted 
hot  waters  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Bourbon,  and  Bath.  Of  thefe  the  firft  are  the  hotteft, 
the  moft  naufeous,  purgative,  and  abundant  in  fulphur  • 
the  laft  is  leaft  fo. 

AIZOON,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
houseleek.  It.  is  a  diftin£l  genus  of  the  icsfkndria 
pentagyma  dafs,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  ;  the  calvx  of 
Vol.  I.  Nw  xo.  ' 


winch  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  without  petals,  arid 

the  capfule  has  five  cells,  with  five  valves.  There  are  three 
ipecies. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  jiiflice  in  Perfia,  who  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  oi  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows  ;  of  contracts, 
and  other  civil  concerns.— He  is  the  head  of  the  fchool  of 
taw,  and  gives  ledures  to  all  the  fufcahetn  officers  ;  he 
hashis  depunes  in  aU  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
with  ihc  fecond  Jadra,  make  all  contratfts. 

AL  an  Arabic  particle,  prefixed  to  words,  to  exalt,  or  give 

i/gTbra,Tcn  ^  As,  in  X.koran, 

Al  °r  Ald,  incur  Ancient  Writings,  fignifies  as  much  as 
old,  ancient.— -Tims  being  prefixed  to  the  names  of  places 
expreffes  their  antiquity;  as  Aldborough,  AldgatcJ 

ALA,  a  Latin  term,  literally  fignifying  win?,  ufed  in 
Anatomy,  for  fc veral  parts  of  the  body,  which  bear  fome 
lefetnblance  to  the  figure  of  a  wing, 
i  bus,  the  lobes  of  the  liver  arc  fometimes  called  ala. 

,,  <P°ngious  bodies  in  the  pudendum  muliebre,  urn- 

ally  called  the  nympha,  are  denominated  ala 

rhe  two  cartilages  of  the  nofe,  which  form  the  noftrils, 
are  called  ala.  * 

And  the  fame  denomination  is  given  to  the  tip  of  the 

fphmoldes"  ^  applicd  t0  the  Pr°cefs  of  the  es 

Al  a,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Latin  writers  of  me. 
tone,  in  the  later  ages,  to  the  helenium,  or  elecam¬ 
pane. 

Ala  js  alfo  ufed  in  Botany,  for  the  angle  which  the  leaves, 
or  the  ftalks  or  pedicles  of  the  leaves,  form  with  the 
Item,  or  branches  of  the  plant  from  which  they  arife. 

wards3”8  C  13  Ufua!!y  acute’  and  aIwa7s  is  dire*^etl  up- 

Ala  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branches  themfelves,  with  the  flem  ;  which  is  alfo  ob- 
lerved  to  be  very  regular  and  uniform. 

A  la  has  feveral  other  different  fignifications.  It  moft  fre¬ 
quently  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  hollow  of  the  ftalk  of  a 
plant,  which,  eithes  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the 
leaf,  makes  with  it;  or  it  is  that  hollow  turning,  or 
Jinus,  placed  between  the  ftalk,  or  branch  of  a  plant,  and 
its  leaf,  from  whence  a  new  offspring  is  wont  to  put  forth 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  alfo  for  a  little  branch,  as  when  we 
fay,  a  flock,.  or  Item  of  a  plant,  is  armed  with  many  ala 
bee  a  ufe  thefe  fmall  brandies  ftand  out  from  it,  in  form  of 
fo  many  wings. 

Alae  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  petals,  or  leaves  of  the  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  flowers,  placed  between  thofe  others  which 
are  called  the  vexillum  and  the  carina,  which  make  the  top 
and  bottom  of.  the.  flower.  Inftances  of  flowers  of  this 
ltruclure  are  feen  in  the  flowers  of  peas  and  beans  in 
which  the  top-leaf,  or  petal,  is  the  vexillum,  the  bottom 
th 0  carina,  and  the  fide  ones  the  ala. 

A l iE  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  extremely  flender  and  membra*- 
naceous  parts  of  fome  feeds,  which  appear  as  wings  placed 
on  them,  as  in  the  plumeria,  the  fruit  of  the  trumpet- 
flower  the  fruit  of  the  maple,  and  the  like,  which  are 
called  by  botanifts.  alated  feeds. 

Al^e  is,  finally,  ufed  alio  for  thofe  membranaceous  expan- 
fions,  which  run  all  the  way  along  the  ftems  of  feme 
plants,  and  are  therefore  called  alated  ftalks. 

Al^e,  in  Anatomy ,  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  arm-pits 
otherwife  called  axilla.  Thefe  parts  abound  with  glands’ 
and  are  great  receptacles  of  humours;  whence  a  rank 
linen  fometimes  exhales,  called  fa/iov  alar  urn . 

AL£>  in  tde  Military  Art,  the  two  wings  or  extremes  of  an 
army,  rahged  in  form  of  battle. 

A  LAB  ARCH  A,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  magiftrate  a  mono- 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  emperors  allowed 
them  to  el  eft,  to  have  the  iuperintenclency  of  their  policy 
and  decide  differences  and  difputes,  which  arofe  among 
them. 

ALABARDA,  the  name  of  a  fpear  anciently  ufed  by  the 
Helvetians  and  Germans.  3 

ALABASTER,  in  Natural  Hi/l-.ry,  a  kind  of  done,  foftcr 
than  marble,  yet  harder  than  plaifter  of  Paris;  ufed  for 
the  making  of  figures,  and  other  ornaments  of  fculpture. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  albus,  becaufe  of  the  wliite- 
nefs  of  this  ftone.  Others,  from  aXxGarpov,  which  they 
form  from  the  privative  a,  and  Xa/Aavsi,  capio,  to  take  \ 
this  ftone  being  too  fmooth  and  flipper y  for  tlie  hand  to 
fallen  hold  of  it. 

It.  is  found  of  all  colours;  fome  extremely  white  and 
fliining,  which  is  the  moft  common  ;  fome  reddifii  or 
tawny  ;  and  iome  is  called  onyx  from  its  colour,  which 
refembles  that  of  the  onyx ,  though  very  different  from  it  in 
its  nature. 

Alabajler  cuts  very  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  is  much  itfed 
among  fculptors,  for  little  ftatues,  vafes,  and  col  limns. 

1  hey  fometimes  alto  employ  it  as  plaifter  cf  Paris  : 
in  order  to  which,  they  burn  and  calcine  it  ;  after  which 
2  *’  mixing 
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misihe  it  up  with  water  to  a  thin  confidence,  it  is  call  into 
a  moult),  where  it  readily  coagulates  into  a  firm  body. 
Alabafter,  Mr.  Hoyle  obferves,  being  finely  powdered, 
and  thus  let  in  a  bafon  over  the  fire,  will,  when  hot,  a(- 
fumc  the  appearance  of  a  fluid,  by  rolling  in  waves, 
yieldin'1  to  the  fmaUeft  touch,  and  emitting  vapour;  all 
which  properties  it  lofes  again,  on  the  departure  ot  the 
beat,  and  difcovers  itfelf  a  mere  incoherent  powder. . 

The  finenefs  and  clearnefs  of  this  ftone  render  it,  in 
fame  meafure,  tranfparent ;  whence  it  has  been  fome- 
times  alfo  employed  for  windows.  1  here  is  a  churcn  at 
Florence  ftill  illuminated  by  alabajier- windows;  1’|neac 
of  panes  of  glafs,  there  are  llabs  of  alabajier  near  fifteen 
feet  high,  each  of  which  forms  a  fingle  window,  throug  i 
which  the  light  is  conveyed.  .  , 

Naturalifts  alfo  mention  divers  extraordinary  kinds  o\  aia- 
bajler,  / oft ,  ye  low,  variegated Indian ,  Caramanian ,  Ger¬ 
man,  &c.  Grew  fpeaks  of  a  baflard- alabaster,  fpotted, 
which  he  calls  gypsum  vanegatum,  whereof  there  are 
divers  forts  and  colours  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  bo- 
cietv.  Thefe  all  made  a  ftrong  efferyefcence  with  ipmt 
of  nitre.  They  are  found  in  Burgundy,  Mifma,  &c. 
thefe  lightly  burnt,  is  made  what  is  popularly  called 

plaisteR  of  Paris.  ....  f 

•  Ancient  authors  fpeak  much  of  the  medicinal  virtues  oi 
alabajier ,  as  a  difeutient.  Some  recommend  it  as  a  fpe- 
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Grew  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  alaiajl'rites,  reprefenting  the 
verfe  feftion  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

ALABASTRUM  dendroid?,  in  Natural  HJicry ,  a  name 
given  by  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  alabafler,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  province  of  Hohenfteiir,  and  famous 
for  the  elegant  delineations  of  trees,  and  other  figures 
deferibed  in  it.  See  Gypsum. 

ALACUOTH,  among  Arabian  Phyficians ,  an  infirmity  of 
the  nerves,  whereby  a  perfon  in  the  aft  of  venery,  lets  go 
at  the  fame  time  \\\» faces. 

ALAD1NISTS,  afeft  among  the  Arabs,  anfweving  to  free¬ 
thinkers  among  us.  N 

The  Aladimjls  multiplied  greatly  under  the  two  learned 
kings  Almanfor  and  Miramolinus. 

ALA1SEE,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fame  with  humetty  or  rac- 
courcy. 

ALALCOMENIUS,  in  Ancient  Chronology ,  the  Boeotian 
name  for  the  Athenian  month  M/emacterion,  which 
was  the  fourth  of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter 
patt  of  our  September  and  beginning  of  Oftober. 

ALAM ANNICLJM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  tribute  impofed  on 
the  people  by  the  emperor  Alexias  Ahgelus,  ior  raffing 
the  fnm  of  fixteen  talents  of  gold,  to  be  paid  the  Alamcntt, 
as  the  conditions  of  a  peace  liipulated  with  them. 

The  ecclefiaftics  themlcives  were  not  exempted  from  this 

tax.  _  _  _  r 

, note  ot 


dficTl  IttrZZ' allow  ALAMIRE,  or A.la-mi.rk,  among 

r  .1 .  _ fx™*.  Airnpiifatories  the  modern  scale  of  mufic.  -ee  Rote. 


it  in  either  of  thefe  characters.  Yet  fome  difpenlatories 
ftill  retain  a  preparation  of  it  under  the  title  of  unguent um 
alabaflrtnum ,  preferibed  for  the  head-ach. 

The  countries  of  Europe,  which  abound  molt  in  alabajier, 
are  Germany,  toward  Coblentz  ;  the  province  of  Ma- 
connois,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cluni  in  trance  ; 
Italy,  toward  Rome  ;  where  that  of  Montaiout  is  pain- 
cularly  remarkable  not  only  for  its  whitenefo*  but  alfo  foi 
the  bignefs  of  its  blocks,  fome  of  which  are  fo  large,  that 
ftatues  as  big  as  the  life  may  eafily  be  cut  out  of  them. 

F.  Labat,  in  his  journey  to  Italy,  obferves,  that  there  are 
quarries  of  alabafler ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
called  de  laToffa,  near  CivitaVecchia:  there  is  alfo  ala¬ 
bajier  to  be  found  in  fome  places  of  Lorrain ;  but  it  is 
not  much  efteenied. 

Cornelius  le  Brun,  in  bis  Voyage  to  the  Levant  (tom 
p.  284)  relates,  that  he  has  feen  mountains  of  alabajier, 
which  are  diftant  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  weft 
from  Archangel. 

A  new  mar.ufafture  of  bajjo  relievos,  from  a  Angular  ipe 
cies  of  factitious  alabajier,  has  been  lately  eftablifhed  by 
Mr.  Letapie,  at  the  baths  of  St.  Philip,  in  Tufcany.  The 
ft  ream  at  thefe  baths  depofits  a  peculiar  kind  offfand, 
which  when  collefted  and  condenfed  in  the  cavities  of 
any  body  employed  to  oppofe  its  current,  acquires  the  na¬ 
ture,  hardnefs  and  colour  of  alabajier,  and  aflumes  the 
forms  of  thofe  cavities  in  which  it  is  thus  lodged.  See 
Abbe  R.ozier’s  Obfervations,  See.  for  June,  1776.  _ 
Alabaster  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  vafe,  wherein  odoriferous 

liquors  were  anciently  put.  y 

The  reafon  of  the  denomination  is,  that  veflels  for  this 
purpofe  were  frequently  made  of  the  alabajier-^ one,  which 
Pliny  and  other  ancients  reprefent  as  peculiarly  proper 

for  this  purpofe.  .  .  _  .  , 

Several  critics  will  have  the  box  mentioned  m  the  Goipels 
as  made  of  alabajier ,  to  have  been  of  glafs.  And  though 
the  texts  fay,  that  the  woman  broke  it,  yet  the  pieces  teem 
miraculoufly  to  have  been  united,  fince  we  are  told,  the 
entire  box  was  purchafed  by  the  emperor  Conftantine,  and 
preferred  as  a  relic  of  great  price. 

Others  will  have  it,  that  the  name  alabajier  denotes  the 
form  rather  than  the  matter  of  this  box.  In  this  view, 
they  define  alabpjler,  by  a  box  without  a  handle,  de¬ 
riving  the  word  from  the  privative  «,  and  haGn,  anja , 

handle . 

Alabaster  is  alfofaid  tobave  been  ufed  for  an  ancient 
liquid  meafure,  containing  ten  ounces  of  wine,  or  nine 
of  oil. 

In  thisfenfe,  the  alabajier  was  equal  to  half  th c  fextary. 
ALABASTRA,  in  a  plant,  are  thofe  little  herbaceous  leaves 
which  eiicompafs  the  bottoms  of  flowers,  particularly  the 
rofe.  See  Calyx,  &c. 

Some,  withjungius,  explain  alabajba ,  by  the  globe  cr 
roundifli  bud  of  the  rofe  juft  peeping  out. 

ALABASTR.1T J5L,  alabajlers,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  foffils  allied  to  the  marbles,  and  defined  to 
be  ftones  compofed  of  large  feparate  concretions,  of  great 
brightnefs,  and  an  elegant,  but  {battery  ftrufture,  not  very 
liard,  not  giving  fire  with  fteel,  fermenting  with  and  fa¬ 
llible  in  acids,  and  calcining  in  a  flight  fire. 
ALABASTRITES  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  ala 
bcijler.  But  Anfelmus  Boetius  diftinguifhes  between  ala- 
lafier  and  alabujlrites,  ir.  making  the  criterion  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  be  fo  foft,  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  ;  and 
of  the  latter,  that  it  is  lo  hard  that  it  cannot  be  fo 
cut. 


the  modern  scale  of  mufic.  See  Note. 
ALAMODAL1TY,  alamodalitas,  is  defined  by  a  late  wri¬ 
ter,  a  ftudy  or  endeavour  to  accommodate  a  man’s  felf 
in  point  of  behaviour,  drefs,  converfation,  and  other  ac¬ 
tions  of  life,  to  the  reigning  tafte  or  cuftom,  from  a  mo¬ 
tive  of  complaifance,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ill- 

breeding.  _  .  , 

Ala  modality  of  writing,  alamodalitas  feubendt,  is  de¬ 
fined,  by  the  fame  perfon,  a  particular  ftudy  or  endea¬ 
vour  of  learned  men  to  adapt  the  produftions  of  their 
minds,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  fubjeft  and  the  manner 
of  treating  it,  to  the  genius  or  tafte  of  the  times,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  readers. 

A  German  writer,  under  the  name  of  Geamoenus,  has 
a  diflertation  on  alamodality  in  writing.  ^ 

ALAMODE,  in  Commerce,  a  thin,  light,  glofTy  blacx  liht, 
not  quilted  or  ciofled  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  womens  hoods, 
and  mens  mourning  fcarves. 

The  name  is  French,  though  not  given  in  the  country  to 
this  fabric,  for  which  they  have  no  other  name  but  tajetas 

noirlujlre.  . 

The  importation  of  thefe  filks  is  regulated  by  feveral  acts 
of  parliament.  See  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  5. — 5  and 
6  W.  and  M.  cap.  20.— 6  and  7  W.  III.  cap.  18.— 8 
and  9  W.  HI.  cap.  36.-9  and  10  W.  HI.  cap.  43.-5 
Anne,  cap.  10.  20. 

ALANA-Giera,  a  name  given  to  the  yellow llh-wlnte 

TRIPOLI. 

Al  ana-Terra,  Englifh  oker  ;  it  is  efteemed  drying  and 
aftringent ;  its  principal  ufe  is  to  mix  with  falts  in  diftil- 
Jation,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  melting.  It  is  thought 
that  this  ftone  is  whatthe  ancients  called  the  samian Jlone. 
ALANFLJTA,  in  the  Arabian  Phyjtc,  the  name  given  to  a 
vein  between  the  chin  and  under  lip,  anciently  ufed  to 
be  opened  again!!  a  flunking  breath. 

ALANORARIUS,  in  our  Ancient  Cujlems,  a  keeper  or 
manager  of  fpaniels,  or  fetting-dogs,  for  the  fport  of 
hunting,  hawking,  & c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Gothic,  alan ,  a  greyhound. 
ALAPOULI,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an  Eaft 
Indian  tree,  a  fpecies  of  the  bilimbi,  which  is  ufed  in 
medicine  as  a  purge  and  vomit,  mixt  with  the  feeds  of 
muftard. 

ALAQUECA,  a  medicinal  ftone  brought  from  the  Indies, 
in  fmall  glofiy  fragments  ;  much  praifed  by  fome  for  its 
•  efficacy  in  haemorrhages,  when  applied  externally. 
ALARAF,  in  the  Mahometan  Theology,  the  partition  wall 
that  feparates  heaven  from  hell. 

Alaraf  gives  the  denomination  to  the  feventh  chapter  of 
the  Alcoran,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  this  wall.  Some 
take  it  for  a  fort  of  limbus  for  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  Ac. 
Others  place  here  fuch  whofe  good  and  evil  works  fo  ex¬ 
actly  balance  each  other,  that  they  neither  deferve  reward 
nor  punifliment. 

ALARES,  in  Antiquity,  are  fiuppofed  by  fome  authors  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  militia,  or  foldiery,  among  tne  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fo  called  from  ala ,  a  wing,  becaufe  of  their  light- 
nefs  and  fwiftnefs  in  the  combat.  .  . 

Others  make  them  a  people  of  Pannonia  ;  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  take  alares  for  an  adjeftive,  or  epithet, 
and  apply  it  to  the  Roman  cavalry  ;  becaufe  placed  in  the 
two  wings,  or  ala  oi  the  army,  for  which  reafon,  a  body 
of  borfe  was  called  ala. 

Al  ares  mufeuli,  in  Anatomy.  See  Pterygo  id.i.u  . 
ALARIS  vena,  theinmofl  of  the  three  veins  in  the  bend  of 


the  arm. 


ALARM, 


S 


ALB 


ALB 


ALARM,  properly  denotes  a  fudclen  apprefienfion,  con 
ceived  from  fome  noife,  or  report,  which  makes  mei 
run  to  their  arms,  and  hand  on  their  guard. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the  Italian  all' arme, 
to  arms ;  whence  griclare  ail'  arme ,  q.  d.  to  call  to  arms. 
Alarms  are  either  true,  that  is,  founded  on  juft  notice  or 
falfe. 

Alarms,  fa> 'f,  are  frequently  given  by  an  enemy,  either 
to  fatigue  the  other’s  army,  or  by  way  of  diverfion  ;  to 
keep  themfelves  fa fe  and  quiet  from  attacks.  To  remedy 
the  inconveniences  of  formal  alarms ,  and  prevent  the 
horror  and  confufion  of  trumpets,  and  noife  of  warlike 
cries,  the  captatns  ufually  give  the  alarm ,  by  blent  ad¬ 
vice,  without  noife. 

Alarm -pojl',  L  the  ground  appointed  to  each  regiment,  by 
the  quarter- mafter-general,  for  them  to  march  to,  in 
cafe  of  an  alarm. 

In  a  garrifon,  the  alarm-pcjl  is  the  place  where  every  re¬ 
giment  is  ordered  to  draw  up,  on  ordinary  occafions. 
Alarm,  in  Fencing ,  denotes  a  ftep,  or  ftamp,  made  on 
the  ground  with  the  advancing  foot. 

This  coincides  with  what  is  otherwise  called  an  appel,  or 
challenge. 

Alarm,  or  rather  Alarum,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  inftrum- 
ent  to  awaken  perfons  at  a  certain  hour  :  one  very  fimple 
contrivance  of  this  kind,  is  that  ufed  by  weavers.  See 
Weave  Ks-alarm. 

Alarm -bell,  that  which  is  rung  to  call  the  people  toge¬ 
ther  on  fome  fuch  occafion  as  a  fire,  mutiny,  or  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  enemy.  This  is  what  the  French  call 
toefin. 

ALASCANI,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  a  fe£k  of  Antilutherans, 
whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet,  befides  their  denying  baptifm' 
is  faid  to  have  been  this,  that  the  words,  This  is  my  body, 
in  the  inftitution  of  the  eucharift,  are  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the  whole  atftion,  or  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  fupper. 

They  are  faid  to  have  taken  the  name  from  one  Joannes 
a  Lafco,  a  Polifh  baron,  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of 
that  country,  in  England. 

ALASTROB,  among  Alcbcmijls ,  denotes  lead  ;  though  fome 
will  have  it  to  fignify  c  alx. 

ALATED  quadrupeds.  See  Quadruped. 

Alated  leaves ,  among  Botan'Jls ,  thofe  made  up  of  feveral 
pinnated  ones  ;  as  in  ihzorobus.  See  Leap. 
ALATERNOIDES,  a  name  given  by  botanifts  to  the 
cassine. 

ALATERNUS,  in  Botany ,  the  rhamnus  of  Linnseus.  See 
Buckthorn,  and  Privet. 

ALAUDA,  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  pajfres 
and  clafs  of  aves ,  in  the  Linntean  fyftem.  See  Lark. 
Alaupa,  in  Ichthyology,  feeBLENNius. 

ALB,  Alba,  Albe,  a  robe,  or  veftment,  of  white  linen 
hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  tied  round  the  waift  of 
the  wearer  with  a  girdle  or  falh.  It  was  anciently  em¬ 
broidered  with  various  colours,  ornamented  with  fringe, 
wherein  the  Romifh  priefts  performed  divine  fervice. 
The  alb  correfponds  to  the  furplice  among  us.— The  ru¬ 
bric  of  Edward  VI.  diftinguifhes  between  them.  It  takes 
its  name  from'  its  colour,  albus,  white. 

In  the  ancient  church  it  was  ufual  with  thofe  newly  bap- 
tiled  to  wear  an  alb,  or  white  veftment,  for  eighc  days ; 
and  the  Sunday  after  Eafter  was  called  Dominica  in  albis , 
on  accouut  of  the  albs  worn  by  the  Neophytes,  who  were 
baptifed  on  Eafter  day.  The  albs  were  alfo  worn  by  lay¬ 
men  living  in  monafteries. 

Alb.  See  Asper. 

ALBADARA,  fignifies  in  Arabic  the  fefamoide  bone  of  the 
firft  joint  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  about  the  fizc  of  a 
fmall  pea.  Its  ufe  is  to  that  joint  much  the  fame  as  the 
patella  is  to  that  of  the  knee. 

ALBAFirma,  or  Album,  was  a  yearly  rent,  payable  to 
the  chief  lord  of  a  hundred;  fo  called,  becaufe  paid 
wholly  in  white  money,  or  filver,  and  not  in  corn,  which 
was  called  black  mail. 

Alba  Terra,  among  Alchemijls,  denotes  the  philofophers 
ftone,  compounded  of  mercury  and  fulphur. 
ALBANENSES,  fee  Albigenses. 

ALBANI,  in  Middle.  Age  Writers ,  denote  ftrangers  or  fo¬ 
reigners  :  arifwering  to  what  we  call  aliens. 

Albani,  in  Antiquity,  acollegeof  salij,  orprieftsof  Mars 
inftituted  by  Tarquin,  and  denominated  from  mount  Al- 
banus,  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

ALBANUM,  among  Chemi/ls,  denotes  fait  of  urine. 
ALBARA,  or  albora,  among  Phyjicians ,  a  mixt  fpecies 
of  malignant  itch,  compounded  ot  the  morpbew .  Pert  mo 
and  lepra. 

The  albara  partakes  mod  of  the  nature  of  the  leprofy; 
fome  make  it  the  fame  with  th cleuce,  vitiligo,  or  mor- 
phew.  See  Alphos.  It  fignifies  likewife  the  white 

POPLAR. 

ALBARAZIN,  or  Albazarin,  a  kind  of  Spanifti  wool. 


ftiield  ufed  by  the  ancient  Albenfes 


ALBARDEOLA,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  many  au- 
thors  to  the  platea,  or  spoon -bill-,  a  bird  approaching 

to  the  nature  of  the  heron.  1  ‘  & 

ALBARII,  in  Antiquity  properly  denoted  thofe  who  gave 
the  whitening  to  earthen  veffels,  &c.  in  which  fenfe  they 
flood  conlradifhnguifhed  from  dealbatores,  who  whitened 
walls#. 

ALBARIUM  opus,  in  the  Ancient  Building ,  the  incruftatiori 
or  COV<finS  of  the  roofs  oi  houles  with  white  plaifter, 

made  of  mere  lime.  The  workmen  were  called  albini,  or 
albarn .  5 

This  isotherwife  called  alhm.  I,  differs  from  ua,- 

"rcl?  ls.  a  common  name  given  to  all  roofing  or 
cielmg,  including  even  that  formed  of  lime  and  fund,  or 
even  lime  and  marble ;  whereas  alivrium  was  reltrained 
that  made  of  lime  only. 

ALBATlequi,  in  Ahtiquity,  was  a  denomination  given  to 
thofe  horfes  in  the  games  of  the  Circus,  which  were  dif- 
tinguifned  by  white  cloths  or  furniture. 

In  which  fenfe,  albati  Hands  contradiftinguifbed  from 
rujati,  projin’,  and  veueti. 

ALKAf5°rSE’  th®  name  of  a  large  fen-bird,  common 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  and  in  many 
other  p.aces.  inis  isathievifh  creature,  and  principally 
feeds  on  the  prey  which  another  fea-hird,  called  the  booby, 
provides  for  itfelf. 

It  is  faid  that  the  head  of  the  albatrojf  changes  from  brown 
to  a  fine  fcarlet,  while  it  fits  on  its  eggs,  and  afterwards 
becomes  brown  again. 

ALBELEN,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifti  of  the  trutta- 
ceous  kind,  ended  alfo  al'oula,  and  much  refembling  the 
ferra.  It  is  caught  in  the  German  and  other  lake?,  and 
is  found  from  five  or  fix  to  twelve  pounds  weight,  but 

,  Tth^Tmr°^cyareIr*  .It§  coIour  «  a  fine  Livery  white. 

ALBELLUS,  a  lpeciesof  anferes,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem, 
belonging  to  the  genus  of  mergus. 

ALBFOLAj  a  fpecies  of  anas. 

ALBERNUO,  a  kind  of  camblet,  or  barracan,  that  conies 
from  the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

ALBERTI, j  1  S,  a  ie£t  eff  fcholaftics,  denominated  from 
their  leader  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBESIA,  a  kind  of 
a  nation  of  the  Marfi. 

ALBICILLA,  in  Natural  FLflory,  a  name  given  by  forre 
authors  to  that  fpecies  of  eagle  commonly  called  pygar- 
gus,  from  the  whitenefs  of  part  of  its  tail. 

ALBIGENSES,  a  fed  about  Thouloufe  and  Alb,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  whence  they  derived  their  name  ;  who,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  became  remarkable  for  their  oppofition 
to  the  difciphne  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
See  Reformation. 

They  were  aifo  known  by  various  other  names  ;t as* 
Petrobruffians,  Arnoldifts,  Cathari,  Patarins,  Publicans, 
Tiflerans,  Lon-hommes,  Paffagers,  &c.  Some  will 
have  them  to  be  the  fame  wiih  the  Albanenfes ;  and 
they  who  think  them  different,  attribute  the  fame  opi¬ 
nions  to  both.  They  were  a  party  of  the  Paulicians, 
w  o  rrugiated  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  into  other 
countries.  I  heir  firft  fettlement  was  in  Italy,  whence 
tney  font  out  colonies  into  nlmoft  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Europe.  It  is  faid  that  Peter  Bruys  was  the  firft  that 
b. ought  them  iuto  Languedoc,  about  the  year  112S. 
See  Petrobrussi  an. 

The  Romanifts  tax  the  Albigenfes  with  abundance  of  he¬ 
terodox  opinions  ;  as,  for  inftance,  that  there  are  two 
Gods,  the  one  infinitely  good,  and  the  other  infinitelv 
evil  :  that  the  good  God  made  ihe  invifible  world,  and 
the  evil  one  that  which  we  live  in  ;  with  the  reft  of  the 
Manichean  tenets. 

But  this  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  pious  frauds  allowed 
particularly  in  that  church,  which  efteems  it  a  kind  of 
meiit  to  blacken  heretics,  and  tho;e  whom  they  chufe  to 
call  fo. 

However  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable  in  a 
-  e  time>  that  a  holy  league,  or  ctoifade,  was  agreed 
upon  among  the  catholics;  and  war  denounced  againft 
them,  the  pope  himfelf  raifing  the  firft  ftandard. — lit 
1229,  a  peace  was  ftiuck  up,  and  an  iuquifition  eftab- 
lifhed  at  1  houloufe,  from  which  time  the  Albiocnfc s 
dwindled  by  little  and  little,  till  the  times  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  when  fuch  of  them  as  were  left-  fell  in  with 
the  Vaudois,  and  became  conformable  to  the  doclrine 
of  Zuinglius,  and  the  difeipline  of  Geneva. 

ALBINI,  in  Antiquity,  fie  Albai-IUM  opus. 

ALBIR.EO,  a  ftar  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude,  in  the 
conftellation  Cygnus. 

ALBOGALERUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  facerdotal  cap, 
or  ornament,  worn  by  the  jium-.n  dialts,  which  is  other- 
wile  called  galerus. 

ALBORAh,  in  the  Mahometan  Theology,  the  beaft  on 
which  the  prophet  is  faid  to  have  rode  in  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  aeriaj  journies.  It  is  represented  as  of  an  interme- 
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(Hate  {bane  and  fize  between  an  aft i  and  a  mule;  and 
many  fabulous  accounts  are  given  of  It  by  the  Arabian 
commentator5. 

ALBORO,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  by  which  the  erythRi- 
,NUS)  a  fmall  red  fifh  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  "Venice. 

ALBUCA,  in  Botany ,  a  diftindl  genus  in  the  Linnaean 
fyftem,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  hexandria  moncgynia. 

ALBUGUS,  a  name  ufed  bv  fome  for  the  white  afphodel. 

ALBUGINEA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  outermoft  coat,  or  tegu¬ 
ment  of  theeye,  otherwife  called  adnat  a,  and  conjunctiva . 
It  takes  its  name  albuginea  from  its  whitenefs  ;  it  being 
this  that  forms  what  we  call  the  album,  or  white  of  the  eye. 

Albuginea  is  alfo  applied  to  the  third  coat  of  the  telli- 
cles  ;  fo  called  from  its  colour,  which  is  white. 

It  is  aftrong  thick  membrane,  very  fmooth  on  the  outer 
furface  ;  the  inner,  which  adheres  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
teflide,  being  rough  and  uneven.  Into  its  upper  part  are 
inferred  blood-veflels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which 
from  thence  fend  divers  branches  into  the  luoftance  of 
the  tefticles.  See  Iunica. 

ALBUGINEUS  is  applied,  by  fome,  to  denote  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGO,  or  Album  oculi,  the  fame  with  albuginea ,  or 
the  white  of  the  eye. 

Albugo  is  a  whitifh,  d'enfe,  opaque  fpot,  or  film,  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  horny  tunic,  by  which  it  looles  its  native  co¬ 
lour,  and  becomes  white  and  opaque. 

The  albugo  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 

LEUCOMA. 

It  is  mod  commonly  the  confequence  of  inflammations, 
by  the  extravafation  of  humours,  between  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  this  tunicle  ;  and  particularly  in  the  fmall  pox 
by  the  fuppuration  of  puftules  upon  this  part;  but  they 
fometimes  arife  from  fears  left  after  pun£lures  in  the 
cornea ,  from  fwords,  knives,  glafs,  See.  from  burns,  or 
from  cauftic  fubftances  falling  into  the  eye,  or  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  tunic  growing  to  the  eye  itfelf. 

The  cure  is  various,  according  to  circumftances.  If  the 
diforder  arifes  from  infpifiated  humours,  an  attenuating 
diet  and  medicines,  efpecially  fudorific  decodbions  and 
infufions,  together  with  phlebotomy,  fcarifications,  blif- 
ters,  and  pediluvia ,  are  ufeful.  Cold  and  aflringent  col- 
lyria,  efpecially  thofe  of  white  vitriol,  are  here  perni¬ 
cious  ;  whereas  warm  applications  are  of  the  greateft 
fervice.  But  if  thefe  diforders  be  of  long  handing,  there 
is  little  or  no  hope  of  a  cure. 

If  the  diforder  proceeds  from  abfeeffes,  or  a  fuppuration 
of  matter,  after  an  inflammation,  betwixt  the  lamina  of 
the  cornea ,  which  they  elevate  like  a  pea,  or  pearl, 
whence  they  are  fometimes  called  pearls ,  an  incifion 
ought  to  be  made  into  the  cornea ,  to  difeharge  the  in¬ 
cluded  matter.  But  neither  this  nor  any  other  method 
will  fucceed,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  eye  fight  clear,  if  the 
matter  be  lodged  deep. 

If  the  puftules  take  their  rife  from  burns,  or  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  contained  matter  muft  be  difeharged,  and  the 
pellicle  muft  be  removed  with  alum.  u/l.  atm  faccbar.  cand. 
cA  over.  tejl.  pp.  applied  every  day  to  the  cornea. 

Spots  in  the  cornea  arifing  from  wounds,  fears,  or  the 
abufe  of  vitriolic  collyria,  are  feldom  curable. 

Dr.  Mead  tells  us  of  feveral  cures  of  the  albugo,  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  an  eye-powder,  which  he  recom¬ 
mends.  The  receipt  is  thus :  take  of  common  glafs  any 
quantity,  pound  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  very  fine  powder  ; 
then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  fugar-candy,  and 
levigate  the  mixture  till  it  becomes  impalpable. 

A  little  of  this  powder  put  into  theeye  with  a  quill,  every 
day,  gradually  wears  off  the  fpot. 

Another  method  of  removing  the  fpeck,  is  to  have  it 
pared  by  a  furgeon  every  day  with  a  knife  :  but  this  feems 
a  doubtful  remedy. 

ALBULA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  of  the  trutta- 
ceous  kind,  having  no  teeth. 

Albula  lndica ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fifh,  refembling  a 
herring  caught  about  the  fhores  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
called  by  the  Dutch  the  wiT-fifh.  Ray. 

Albula  nobilis ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  truttaceous  fifties, 
caught  in  great  plenty  in  the  lakes  of  Germany,  and  other 
places. 

Albula  is  alfo  aname  given,  by  fome  naturalifts,  to  mi¬ 
neral  waters  of  the  aluminous  kind  ;  hence  endued  with 
an  aflringent  qua'ity,  and  of  ufe  in  wounds. 

The  word  isGreek,  in  which  language  it  fignifies  the  fame. 

ALBUM,  in  Literary  Hijlory,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  kind  of 
table,  or  pocket-book,  wherein  the  men  of  letters  with 
whom  a  perfon  has  converfed,  inferibe  their  names,  with 
fome  femence,  or  motto. 

This  is  called  by  divers  names  and  titles,  as  album  amico- 
rum ,  repofitorium  amicorum ,  See. 

The  famous  Algernon  Sydney  being  in  Denmark,  was 
by  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  prefented  with  their  al¬ 
bum,  whereupon  he  wrote  thefe  words  : 


- Manus  hac  ini  mi  a  iyrannit 

F.nfe  petit placidam  fub  liber tate  quieten:. 

Album,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  a  white  table,  or  the  like, 
whereon  names,  or  other  matters,  were  to  be  inferibed, 
or  entered. 

Hence  we  meet  with  album  pratoris,  album  decurionum , 
album judicum,  Sc c. 

The  high  prieft  entered  the  chief  tranfadlions  of  each 
year  into  an  album,  or  table,  which  was  hung  up  in  h:s 
houfe  for  the  public  ufe. 

Album,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  ufed  for  the  white  of  an 
egg  ;  more  properly  called  albumen. 

Album,  among  Chemijls,  is  ufed  for  white  lead,  popularly 
called  cemfs. 

Album  is  alfo  ufed,  among  Aubemijls ,  for  a  tin£lure  pre¬ 
tended  to  tranfmute  metals. 

Album  is  alfo  applied,  in  Pharmacy,  as  a  title,  or  epithet, 
of  divers  compound  medicines.  Thus  we  meet  with  un- 
guent  mn  album  cum  camphor  a,  Sc  c. 

Album  Gracum,  dogs  white  dung,  is  a  medicinal  drug,  in 
the  prefent  practice,  ufed  with  honey  to  cleanfe  and 
deterge,  chiefly  in  inflammations  in  the  tlnoat  ;  and  for 
the  moft  part  outwardly,  as  a  plaller  ;  but  as  Dr.  Quincy 
obferves,  feldom  to  any  great  purpofe.  See  Neumann’s 
Works,  p.  585. 

Some  (peak  of  its  ufe  internally,  in  the  angina,  and  other 
inflammations;  as  alfo  in  the  dyfentery,  colic,  &c.  and 
to  prevent  burns  from  rifing  into  blifters. 

Album  nigrum  is  ufed,  among  Medaal  1  Enters,  for  mice- 
dung,  by  fome  alfo  called  muferda. 

Album  oculi,  among  Anatomi/ls,  denotes  the  tunica  adnata', 
fometimes  alfo  called  albugo ;  popularly  the  white  of  the 
EYE. 

ALBUMEN  ovi,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and  in  Medicine,  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

ALBURN,  or  Auburn  colour ,  a  whitifh  brown,  or  mixt 
colour,  partaking  of  t  ed  and  white. 

ALBURNUM,  in  Phytology,  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood 
of  a  tree,  next  the  bark. 

ALBURNUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  frefin  water  fifh, 
commonly  known  in  Englifh  by  the  name  of  the  bleak. 
It  is  common  in  our  rivers,  and  in  thofe  of  Germany  and 
elfewhere,  and  isefteemeda  well  tafted- fifh.  Ic  is  moft 
in  feafon  in  September.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus  of 
Linnaeus. 

Alburnus  lacuflris ,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the 
writers  who  have  copied  Gefner’s  errors,  to  the  bullous 
of  the  ancients,  or  the  palierus ,  or  pleyjla,  cf  the  mo¬ 
derns. 

AJLBUS  pifeis,  the  white  fifh,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by 
which  Salvian  has  called  the  fifh  more  ufually  called  the 
capito  lacujlris,  and  feeming  the  fame  with  the  biue  chub, 
or,  as  it  more  frequently  called,  the  jentling. 

This  fifh  is  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus,  called  by  the 
Italians  alba. 

ALCA,  in  Ornithology ,  fee  Alka. 

ALCAHEST,  fee  Alkahest. 

ALCAICS,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  a  name  common  to  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  of  verfes  ;  fo  called  from  the  poet  Alcaeus, 
the  inventor  of  them. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  Alcaics  confifts  of  five  feet,  of  which 
the  firft  may  be  either  fpondee,  or  iambic  ;  the  fecond 
is  an  iambic  ;  the  third,  a  long  fyllable  ;  the  fourth,  a 
da£tyl ;  and  the  fifth,  a  datftyl,  or  amphimaccr :  as  thefe 
of  Horace. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
Verfatur  urna,  ferius,  ocyus, 

Sors  exitura. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  Alcaics  confifts  of  two  da&yls,  and 
two  trochees  ;  as 

Exilium  hnpofitura  cymba. 

Befides  thefe  two  kinds  of  verfes,  which  are  properly 
called  dattylic  Alcaics ,  there  is  a  third  fort,  called  Amply 
Alcaic ;  whereof  the  firft  is  an  Epitrite,  the  fecond  and 
third  are  Choriambujes ,  and  the  fourth  a  Bacthius  as. 

Cur  limit  fla\vum  Ttberim  \  tangere  ?  cur  |  olivum  ? 

Alcaic  Ode  confifts  of  four  ftrophes,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  four  verfes:  the  two  firft  ■mu  Alcaic  verfes  of  the 
firft  kind;  the  third  an  iambic  dimeter  hypercataledic, 
i.  e.  of  four  feet,  and  a  long  fyllable  :  as, 

Sors  exitura ,  'A  nos  in  aterrium. 

The  fourth  is  an  Alcaic  of  the  fecond  kind.— The  entire 
Alcaic  ftropheis  as  follows  : 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur ,  omnium 
Verfatur  urna,  ferius,  ocyus , 

Sors  exitura ,  Of  nos  in  ceternum 
Exilium  hnpofitura  cymba. 

ALCAID,  in  matters  of  Policy,  an  officer  of  juftice  among 
the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  aleade ,  alcalde,  and  alcayd :  fome¬ 
times  a!fo  alvacide. 

It  is  originally  Arabic,  compounded  of  the  particle  al, 
and  the  verb  kad,  or  akad,  to  rule,  govern,  adminifler. 
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The  emperor  of  Morocco’s  court'  confifts  chiefly  of  feven 
or  eight  alcaids,  his  devoted  flaves. 

The  alcaid,  or  governor  of  a  city  or  caftle  in  Barbary, 
hath  fovereign  jurifdiftion  in  civil  and  criminal  con¬ 
cerns;  and  all  fines  and  punifliments  are  inflicted  at  his 
pleafure. 

In  fome  places  the  alcaids  are  much  the  fame  with  the  em¬ 
peror’s  tax-gatherers. 

Alcaid ,  among  the  Spaniards,  See.  is  a  kind  of  inferior 
judge,  or  minifter  of  juftice,  who  takes  cognizance  of 
caufes  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  anfwers  in  good  meafure 
to  the  French  prevoft ,  pnd  an  Englifh  juftice  of  peace. 
They  had  alfo  their  alcaid  of  the  whores,  who  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  cafes  of  whoredom,  and  adultery.  This  officer 
was  otherwife  called  alcaid  of  honour.  Du-Cange. 
ALCALI,  fee  Alkali. 

ALCALIZATION,  or  Alkalization,  which  fee. 
ALCANNA,  a  colmetic  powder,  much  ufed  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  fpecies  of  ftirub  frequent  in 
Barbary. 

Alcanna,  or  Alcana,  by  the  Turks  called  knah ,  a  dying 
drug,  brought  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  being' the 
leaves  of  a  plant  called  by  botanifts  ligujlrum  Egypliacum , 
or  the  Egyptian  privet.  The  Egyptians  call  it  elle  hanne. 
The  colour  drawn  from  thefe  leaves  is  either  red  or  yel¬ 
low,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  preparation  ;  yellow 
when  fteeped  in  common  water,  and  red  when  infufed  in 
vinegar,  or  alum-water. 

The  people  of  Cairo  make  a  confiderable  traffic  of  thefe 
leaves;  which  they  reduce  to  a  powder  called  archenda, 
much  ufed  by  the  women  to  dye  their  nails  and  hair  of 
a  golden-yellow  hue. — From  the  berries  of  alcana  an  oil 
is  extra£fed,  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  fome  ufe  in 
phyfic,  as  a  calmer,  called  oil  of  Cyprus,  a  name  which 
is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  the  plant.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr. 
vol.  x.  ii.  74 i. 

Alcanna  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to  ifinglafs, 
or  ichthyocolla,  and  the  anchusa. 

ALCANTARA. — Order  of  Alcantara,  an  ancient  mi¬ 
litary  order.  1  he  precife  year  of  its  inftitution  is  not  fet¬ 
tled  among  antiquaries. 

The  knights  of  Alcantara  make  the  fame  vows  as  thofe  of 
Calatrava,  and  are  only  diftinguifned  from  them  by  this, 
that  the  crofs  fleur  de  lys,  which  they  bear  over  a  larse 
white  cloak,  is  of  a  green  colour :  they  poffefs  thirty-feven 
commandaries. 

By  the  terms  of  the  furrender  of  Alcantara  to  this  order, 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  there  fhould  be  a  confraternity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orders,  with  the  fame  practices  and  ob- 
fervances  in  both  ;  and  that  the  order  of  Alcantara  fliould 
be  fubjeCl  to  be  v i fi ted  by  the  grand-mafter  of  Calatrava. 
But  the  former  foon  releafed  themfelves  from  this  engage¬ 
ment,  on  pretence  that  their  grand-mafter  had  not  been 
called  to  the  election  of  that  of  Calatrava,  as  had  been 
likewife  ftipulated  in  the  articles. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  taking  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  the  fovereignty  of  the  order  of  Alcantara ,  and  that 
of  Calatrava,  was  fettled  in  the  crown  of  Caftile,  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabeila. 

In  1540,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  fued  for  leave  to  marry; 
which  was  granted  them. 

The  hiftory  of  this  order  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  expedi¬ 
tions  againft  the  Moors,  and  broils  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours. 

ALCE,  in  Zoology,  the  ELK. 

ALCEA,  in  Botany,  vervain-mallow. 

Mr.  Tournefort  enumerates  twenty  fpecies  of  this  alcea, 
which  is  a  medicinal  herb,  whofe  virtues  are  much  the 
fame  with  the  mallow,  but  in  lefs  degree.  It  is  ufed  as 
an  emollient,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  plafters,  Diofco- 
rides  mentions  the  root,  drank  with  wine  or  water,  as  a 
remedy  againft  dyfenteries  and  ruptures. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  this  plant  called  alcea  Indica,  the 
feeds  of  which  the  Egyptians  dry,  and  of  which  they 
mix  the  powder  in  their  coffee,  to  make  it  more  effectual 
in  {Lengthening  their  head,  ftomach,  &c. 

Alcea  veficaria ,  the  bladder  alcea ,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  ketmia. 

ALCEDO  vocalh ,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  Bellonius, 
Aldrovandus,  and  fome  others,  have  called  the  red  fpar- 
row. 

Alcedo,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  piece, 
and  comprehending  fifteen  fpecies.  The  characters  are, 
that  the  beak  is  three-cornered,  thick,  ftraight,  and  long  ; 
the  tongue  is  flhort,  flefhy,  fmooth,  and  acute,  and  the 
feet  are  formed  for  walking. 

ALCHATA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  tetrao. 
ALCHEMIST,  a  perfon  who  profefles  alchymy. 
ALCHIMELECH,  the  Egyptian  melilot .  Ray’s  Hift.  Plant. 
ALCH1MELLA,  fee  Lady’s  mantle. 

ALCHITRAM,  among  the  Alchemijls ,  denotes  fometimes 
the  oil  of  juniper,  fometimes  liquid  pitch  and  fometimes 
arfenic,  prepared  by  ablution. 

Vol,  I.  N°.  10. 
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This  is  otherwife  written  akhieram,  and  alchitran  ;  fome- 
times  alchytran,  and  alkytran. 

a  *n  u^e  among  the  weftern 

Moors,  being  flefhy  meat,  pickled,  dried,  boiled,  and 
potted.  * 

ALCHYMY,  or  Alchemy,  a  higher,  or  more  refined 
kind  OICHYMISTRY,  employed  in  the  more  myfterious 
relearches  of  the  art. 

The  word  fee  ms  compounded  of  the  Arabic  augmenta¬ 
tive  particle  al,  and  the  Latin  chymia,  Egyptian  kemia,  or 
Greek  chemtjlry.  Though  fome  objeft  to  this 

origin,  and  deny  ihe  Arabic  any  ffia.e  in  the  compofition 
ot  the  word  ;  urging,  that  ahhemia  occurs  in  an  author 
who  wrote  before  the  Europeans  had  any  commerce  with 
the  Arabians,  or  the  Arabians  any  learning,  i.  e.  before  the 
•  time  of  Mahomet. 

The  name  alchymy,  however,  is  really  of  no  ancient 
handing:  the  firft  time  it  occurs,  is  in  Julius  Firmicus 
Maternus,  an  author  who  lived  under  Conftantine  the 
Great,  and  who,  in  his  Mathefis  3.  55.  (peaking  of  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  affirms,  *  that  if  the 
moon  be  in  the  houfe  of  Saturn,  at  the  time  a  child  i* 

‘  born,  he  fhall  be  {killed  in  alchymy : 

I  he  great  objefts  or  ends  purlued  by  alchymy,  were,  r, 

1  he  making  of  gold,  which  is  attempted  three  different 
ways;  by  reparation,  by  maturation,  and  by  tranl'muta- 
tion  ;  which  laft  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  what  they 
call  the  philofopheri  Jlone. 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  alchymy ,  in  fome  ancient  wri- 
ters,  is  alio  called  oroitnuH,  poetice,  and  XP^otcijjt/joj, 
chryjo-poetice,  q .  d.  the  art  of  making  gold.— And  hence, 
ai  o,  the  artifls  themfelves  are  called  asotmai,  makers-,  and 
Xpvcowo/HTUt,  gold-makers. 

2.  An  univerfal  medicine,  adequate  to  all  difeafes.  See 
Elixir. 

3*  An  univerfal  diffolvent,  or  alkahest. 

4.  An  univerfal  ferment  ;  or  a  matter,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  feed,  {hall  increafe  its  fecundity  to  infinity  : 
ii,  e.  gr.it  be  applied  to  gold,  it  {hall  change  the  gold  into 
the  philofophers  ftone  of  gold;  if  to  filver,  into  the  phi- 
lofophers  ftone  of  filver,  i.  e.  into  a  matter  which  tranf- 
mutes  every  thing  into  filver;  and  if  to  a  tree,  the  refult 
is,  the  philofophers  ftone  of  the  tree,  which  tranfmutes 
every  thing,  to  which  it  is  applied,  into  trees.  See  a 
Hiftory  of  Alchymy,  and  its  Principles,  & c.  Dr.  Lewis’s 
Commerc.  Philofoph.  Techn.  p.  199,  &  feq.  and  Philo¬ 
sophers  Jlone. 

T  he  origin  and  antiquity  of  alchymy  are  much  contro¬ 
verted.— If  regard  may  be  had  to  legend  and  tradition, 
it  mu  ft  be  as  old  as  the  flood.  But  in  effe£l,  not  one  of 
the  ancient  poets,  philofophers,  or  phyficians,  from  Ho¬ 
mer  till  four  hundred  years  after  Chrift,  mention  any 
fuch  thing.  The  firft  author  who  fpeaks  of  making  gold 
is  Zofimus  the  Panopolite,  who  lived  towards  the  begin- 
ning  pf  the  fifth  century,  and  who  has  an  exprefs  treadle, 

U-?l  Tflf  T»XP  VO*  KCLI  TK  afyVfH  Votnl 

cn*s,  Uf  the  divine  art  of  making  gold  and  filver,  ftill  ex¬ 
tant,  in  manufeript,  in  the  French  king’s  library. 

Kircher  afi'erts,  that  the  theory  of  the  philofophers  ftone 
is  delivered  at  large  in  the  table  of  Hermes  ;  and  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art,  hut 
declined  to  proiecute  it.  They  did  not  need  to  tranfmute 
gold  ;  they  had  ways  of  feparating  it  from  all  kinds  of  bo¬ 
dies,  from  the  very  mud  of  the  Nile,  and  ftones  of  all 
kinds  :  however,  he  adds,  thefe  fecrets  were  never  writ¬ 
ten  or  publifhed,  but  confined  to  the  royal  family,  and 
handed  down  traditionally  from  father  to  (on. 

Kircher,  inftrucled  in  all  the  fecrets  of  chemiftry,  has 
fully  expofed  the  artifices  and  impoltures  of  alchemijls. 

An  alchemijl  puts  into  a  crucible  the  matter  which  is  to 
be  converted  into  gold;  this  he  fets  on  the  fire,  blows  it, 
ftirs  it  with  rods  ;  and,  after  divers  operations,  gold  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  inftead  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  firft  put  in  :  this  there  are  a  thoufand  ways  of  ef¬ 
fecting,  without  any  tranfmutation.  Sometimes  it  is 
done,  by  dextroufly  dropping  in  a  piece  of  gold  con¬ 
cealed  between  the  fingers,  fometimes  by  carting  in  a 
little  of  the  duft  of  gold,  or  filver,  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  lome  elixir,  or  other  indifferent  matter; 
fometimes  a  crucible  is  ufed  which  has  a  double  bottom, 
and  gold  put  between  the  two;  fometimes  the  rod  ufed' 
to  ftir  the  matter  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  the  duft  of 
the  metal  defired  ;  at  other  times  there  is  metal  mixed 
with  the  charcoal,  the  afhes  of  the  furnace,  or  the  like. 
Mr.  Harris  very  properly  diftinguiffies  alchemy  from  che- 
fnijlry  ;  and  defines  the  former  to  be  a>  s  fine  arte,  cujus 
principium  ejl  mentiri,  medium  laborare ,  et  fms  mendicare  ; 
and  the  Italians  have  a  proverb,  non  ti  fidiare  al' alchemijl  a 
provero  0  medico  amalato.  The  ruin  which  has  attended 
this  delufion  has  occafioned  (everal  dates  to  make  fevere 
laws  againft  pretences  to  alchemy.  The  Romans  formerly 
banifhed  all  fuch  as  profeffed  it;  and  the  facred  canons 
likewife  directed  the  thunder  of  their  cenfure  againft 
2  G  them  ; 
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them.  Dioclefian  and  Ccefar  direfted  all  boohs  which 
treated  of  this  fu'ojeft  to  be  burnt.  Rvmer  furnijhes  us 
with  a  licence  for  praftifing  alchymy,  with  all  kinds  of 
metals  and  minerals  granted  to  one  Richard  Carter,  m 
the  year  14.76-  Rym.  Feed.  tom.  xii.  Neverthelels,  we 
have  had  fevere  laws  againft  alchymy,  and  multiplying  of 
metals,  as  much  as  againft  coining  itlelf. 

The  beft  writers  in  alchymy ,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Boerhaave,  are  Geber,  Morienus,  Roger  Bacon,  Ripley, 
Raim.  Lully,  Bern,  count  Trevifanus,  John  and  Ifa^ac 
Holandus,  Sendivogius,  Bafil  Valentine,  Artephius,  Pa- 
racelfus,  lrenseus  Philalethes,  and  Van  Helmont.  Sec 
Petri  Borelli,  Bibliotheca  Chymica,  five  Catologus  Li- 
brorum  Philofophicorum  Hermeticorum,  Par.  1654, 

1 2mo.  It  contains  an  account  of  about  four  thoufand 
writers. 

Alchymy  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  for  the  art 
of  common  chcmijlry. 

In  which  fenfe,  Libavius  has  publifhed  a  Praftice  of  Al¬ 
chymy,  deferibing  the  preparations  of  the  chief  chemi¬ 
cal  medicines.  And.  Libavii  Praxis  Al  chemise,  h.  e.  de 
Artificiofa  Praeparatione  Prsecipuorum  Medicamentorum, 
Francof.  1604.  8vo. 

ALCIBIADUM.  See  Alcibium. 

ALCIBIUM,  in  Botany ,  a  word  ufed  fometimes  by  the  anci¬ 
ents  as  an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  echium ,  or  viper’s  buglofs, 
and  fometimes  as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  plant. 
ALCMANIAN,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  a  kind  of  lyric  verfe, 
or  metre,  confifting  of  two  daftyis,  and  two  trochees. 
Such,  e.  gr.  is 

Vlrgmibui  puerifque  canto. 

The  word  is  formed  fiom  Aleman,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Greek  poet,  in  great  efteem  for  bis  Erotics,  or  amorous 
compofftions. 

Some  authors  affign  other  Alcmanian  verfes,  compofed  of 
three  daflyls,  and  a  long  fyliable  : 

E  gr.  Muncra  latitiamque  Del. 

Others  give  an  Alcmanian,  compofed  of  a  daflyl,  fpondee , 
and  another  dattyl,  and  a  long  fyliable : 

E.  gr.  Ne  dubita ,  nam  vera  ficles. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Alkool,  in  Chcmijlry ,  an  Arabic  term, 
chiefly  underftoed  of  the  pureft  fpirit  of  wine,  raifed,  or 
rectified,  by  repeated  diftillations,  to  its  utmoft  fubtility 
and  perfection.  , 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  or  Hebrew  /ftp, 
kaal ,  to  attenuate,  fubtilize. 

Alcohol  is  the  molt  complete  production  of  vegetable  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  and,  when  brought  to  its  higheft  degree  of 
perfeftion,  is  the  lighted:  fluid  next  to  air  ;  perfectly 
tranfparent,  very  thin,  molt  fimple,  totally  inflammable, 
without  producing  any  fmoke,  or  diffufing  any  difagree- 
able  feent  while  it  is  burning;  is  exceeding  volatile, 
without  leaving  any  faces ;  absolutely  immutable  in  dif- 
tillation,  extremely  expanfible  by  heat,  very  eafily  dif- 
pofed  to  ebullition  by  fire,  of  a  very  pleafant  fmell,  and 
of  a  particular  grateful  tafte.  All  the  humours  of  the 
human  body  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  coagulates 
in  an  inftant,  excepting  the  pure  water  and  urine  ;  whilft 
it  hardens  all  the  folid  parts,  and  thus  preferves  both 
from  putrefa£lion,  or  fpontaneous  colliquation.  It  pre¬ 
ferves  the  bodies  of  infects,  fifh,  birds,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  put  into  it,  from  corruption,  or  alteration, 
forages,  if  clofely  flopped.  With  water,  vinegar,  any 
acid  liquors,  oils,  and  pure  volatile  alkaline  falts,  it  fuf- 
fers  itfelf  to  be  mixed,  and  that  nearly  of  an  equable 
mixture;  gummy  and  refinous  fubftances  it  difl'olves.  So 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  liquid,  produced  either 
by  nature  or  by  the  art  of  chcmijlry,  that  is  capable  of 
being  united  with  more  bodies  than  alcohol-,  but  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  it  proves  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  fpiri- 
iui  redlor  of  vegetables,  which,  by  uniting  with  it,  may 
be  extracted  from  its  proper  body,  retained,  and  applied 
to  medicinal  and  other  ufes. 

In  the  human  body,  by  its  fmell,  tafte,  and  vapour,  it 
wonderfully  quickens,  gratefully  affefts,  and  invigorates 
the  animal,  natural,  and  vital  fpirits,  nerves,  and  brain. 
Flames  fed  by  alcohol  of  wine,  though  of  the  fame  bignefs 
with  other  flames,  caufe  different  degrees  of  dilatation  in 
metals.  See  Collect.  Acad.  tom.  i.  p.  113. 

Since  there  are  various,  and  fometimes  very  inviting  oc- 
cafions,  in  which  chemifts,  and  other  artificers,  ftand  in 
iieed  of  the  true  and  pureft  alcohol ,  the  lcaft  remainder  of 
water  rendering  the  operation  unfuccefsful,  it  is  abfolutely 
heceffary  we  fhould  have  fome  marks  by  which  we  may 
beable  to  diftinguifti  whether  our  alcohol  be  pure  or  not. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are, 

1.  If  the  fuppofed  alcohol  contains  any  oil  diflolved  in  it, 
and  fo  equally  diftributed  through  it,  that  it  is  no  other 
ways  perceptible  than  upon  the  pouring  of  water  into  it, 
the  mixture  will  grow  white,  and  the  oil  will  feparate 
from  the  alcohol. 


2.  If  any  thing  of  an  acid  lies  concealed  in  alcohol ,  a  hr- 
tle  of  it  mixed  with  the  alcaline  fpirit  of  1»1  ammoniac, 
will  difcover  the  acid  by  an  eft'ervefcencc  -,  for  otherwiie 
there  would  be  only  a  fimple  coagulation. 

3.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  an  alkali  intermixed,  it  will 
appear  by  the  effervefcence  excited  by  the  aflufion  of  an 
acid.  As  for  other  falts,  they  are  fcldom  found  in  it. 

4.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  difcover  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  any  matter  intermixed  with  it  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  chemifts  have  contrived  certain  methods  by  which 
this  may  alfo  be  determined,  of  which  the  belt  is  this. 
Take  a  chemical  vial  with  a  long  nanow  neck,  the  bulb 
of  which  will  hold  four  or  fix  ounces  of  alcohol.  Fill 
this  two  thirds  full  with  the  alcohol  you  intend  to  exa¬ 
mine,  into  which  throw  a  dram  of  the  pureft  and  dried 
fait  of  tartar,  coming  very  hot  out  ol  the  fire;  then  mix 
them  by  {linking  them  together,  and  fet  them  over  the 
fire  till  the  alcohol  be  juft  ready  to  boil.  Being  thus  fhaken 
and  heated,  if  the  fait  of  tartar  remain  peifeclly  dry,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  fign  of  moifture,  we  are  fure  that  there  is 
no  water  in  this  alcohol. 

The  internal  ufe  of  alcohol  is  highly  deftruftive  to  the 
animal  frame,  as  among  other  incOnveniencics,  it  d 
and  con t rafts  the  nerves,  and  coagulates  the  juices. 


lobol,  however,  and  fermented  fpirits  in  general, 
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good  fervice  externally  applied  in  many,  cafes.  '1  luis 
fpirit  of  wine,  efpecially  camphorated,  is  a  very  good  ad¬ 
dition  to  fomentations  defigned  to  relolve  inflammations 
whether  external  or  internal. 

Pure  alcohol  iikewife,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  the  beft 
of  ftyptics.  According  to  Juncker,  it  is  a  combination  of 
the  acetous  acid,  phlogifton,  and  water  ;  but  the  ableft 
cheinifis  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  conftituent  principles 
of  this  fluid. 

Alcohol  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  very  fine,  impalpable 
powder,  which  women  in  the  Eaft  make  ufe  of  as  a  kind 
of  fucus.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  fpeaking  of  the  women 
in  Barbary  fays,  that  none  of  thofe  ladies  think  themlelves 
completely  dreffed,  until  they  have  tinged  their  hair,  and 
edges  of  their  eye— lids  with  al-ha-hol ,  the  powder  of  lead 
ore.  From  this  impalpable  powder  the  name  was  tranl- 
ferreu  to  other  fubtile  powders,  and  afterwards  to  fpirits 
of  wine,  exalted  to  its  higheft  purity  and  perfection.  See 

PoRPHYRISATION. 

Alcohol,  in  the  Arabian  Aflrology,  is  when  a  heavy  flow- 
paced  planet  receives  another  lighter  one  within  its  orb, 
fo  as  to  come  in  conjunftion  therewith. 

Alcohol  Manic ,  filings  of  fteel  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  by  turning  it  into  ruft  with  urine,  then  levigating 
it,  and  mixing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  that  is, 
about  a  gallon  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  filings.  After 
it  has  Hood  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  upper  part  of  the 
water  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  evaporated  to  a  drynefs. 
The  powder  at  the  bottom  is  to  be  put  into  a  paper  in  the 
form  of  afugar-loaf,  and  waftted,  by  gradually  pouring  in 
hot-water,  till  it  is  freed  from  the  urinous  falts.  With 
regard  to  the  remaining  grofs  powder,  the  fame  procefs 
is  to  be  repeated. 

Mufgrave  has  a  great  opinion  of  this  preparation,  as  a  re¬ 
medy  to  bring  back  the  gout  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the 
joints.  He  prefcribes  it  thus :  take  of  alcohol  rnartis  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  thcriaci  Andromache  from  half  a  fcruple  to 
one  drachm,  mix  thefe  with  as  much  fyrup  of  clove-july- 
flowers,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a  bolus. 
ALCOHOLIZATION,  in  Chcmijlry,  the  reftification  of  a 
vinous  fpirit.  , 

This  is  otherwife  called  alcoiifation. 

Alcolifation ,  according  to  Starkey,  denotes  the  circulation 
of  a  volatile  fpirit  on  a  fixed  alkali,  till  fuch  time  as  out 
of  the  two  atifes  only  one  neutral  body,  different  from 
both  the  former.  Alcoholization  is  one  way  of  volatilizing 
alkalis. 

Alcoholization  is  alfo  ufed  for  pulverization. 
ALGOL  A  is  ufed  by  alchemifts,  for  the  tartar  of  urine. 
Alcola  is  found  in  three  different  forms,  viz.  1.  Refolved, 
or  reduced  into  an  impalpable  fubftance.  2.  Sandy,  or 
voided  under  the  appearance  offmall  grains  of  whitifh  or 
reddifh  fand.  3.  Mucilaginous,  or  vifeous., 

ALGOR,  in  AJlronomy,  a  l'mall  liar  adjoining  to  the  large 
bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  ursa  ?najor. 

The  word  is  Arabic.  It  is  a  proverb  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  applied  to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  l'mall  tilings, 
but  overlooks  much  greater,  Thou  canfl  fee  Alcor ,  and  yet 
not  fee  the  full  Moon. 

ALCORAN,  or  Al  Koran,  the  Mahometan  bible  ;  or 
revelations,  doftrine,  and  prophecies,  of  the  pretended 
prophet  MahomeU 

It  is  vulgarly  called  Alcoran ;  but  the  firft  fyliable  of  the 
word  is  nothing  more  than  an  article  fignifying  the  ;  and 
therefore  the  true  orthography  of  the  word  is  Al  Coran, 
or  Al  Koran ,  that  is  the  Koran.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  karoa ,  to  read ,  and  fignifies  the  reading,  or 
what  ought  to  be  read.  Thus  Mahomet  gave  it  this  tirle 
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by  way  of  eminence,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians,  who  call  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  Scripture  ; 
and  the  Bible ,  i.  e.  the  book. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  among  us,  that  Mahomet,  af- 
fdted  by  one  Sergius,  a  monk,  compofed  this  book;  but 
the  Muffulmen  believe  it  as  an  article  of  their  faith,  that 
the  prophet,  who,  they  fay,  was  an  illiterate  man,  had 
no  concern  in  inditing  it;  but  that  it  was  given  him  by; 
Ood,  who,  to  that  end,  made  ufe  of  the  miniltry  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  ;  that,  however,  it  was  communicated  to 
him  by  little  and  little,  a  verfe  at  a  time,  and  in  different 
places,  during  the  courfe  of  twenty-three  years — ‘  And 
‘  hence,  fay  they,  proceed  the  diforder  and  coiifufiou  vi- 
‘^fible  in  the  work  ;’  which,  in  truth,  are  fo  great,  that 
all  their  do&ors  have  never  been  able  to  adjufl  them.  For 
Mahomet,  or  rather  hiscopyift,  having  put  all  thefe  loofe 
veries  promifcuoufly  in  a  book  together,  it  was  impof- 
iible  ever  to  retrieve  the  order  wherein  they  were  deli¬ 
vered. 

T  hofe  twenty-three  years  which  the  angel  employed  in 
conveying  the  Alcoran  to  Mahomet  are  of  wonderful  fer- 
vice  to  his  followers:  inafmuch  as  they  furnilh  them 
with  an  anfwer  to  fuch  as  tax  them  with  l'uch  glaring 
contradiaions  wherewith  the  book  is  full :  thofe  contra¬ 
dictions  they  pioufly  father  upon  God  himfelf;  alledging 
that  m  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a  time,  he  repealed  and  al¬ 
tered  fcveral  doarines  and  precepts  which  the  prophet 
had  before  received  of  him. 

hi.  1)  rlerbelot  thinks  it  probable,  that  when  the  herefies 
ot  the  Neftorians,  Eutychians,  &c.  had  been  condemned 
by  oecumenical  councils;  many  bifhops,  priefts,  monks, 
&c.  being  driven  into  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
fur  milled  the  impoftor  with  paffages,  and  crude  lll-mon- 
ceived  doarines,  out  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  it  was 
hence  that  the  Alcoran  became  fo  full  of  the  wild  and  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  of  thofe  heretics. 

1  he  Jews  alfo,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Arabia,  fur- 
nilhed  materials  for  the  Alcoran  ;  nor  is  it  without  fome 
reafon  that  they  boaft  twelve  of  their  chief  doaors  to  have 
been  the  authors  of  this  work. 

The  Alcoran ,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  while  Mahomet  lived, 
was  only  kept  in  loofe  fheets :  his  fucceffor,  Abubeker, 
fill!  coileaed  them  into  a  volume,  and  committed  the 
keeping  of  it  to  Haphfa,  the  widow  of  Mahomet,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  comulted  as  tin  original ;  and  there  being  a  food 
deal  of  diverlity  between  the  feveral  copies  already°dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  provinces,  Ottoman,  fucceffor  of 
Abubqker,  procured  a  great  number  of  copies  to  betaken 
from  that  of  Haphfa  ;  at  the  fame  time  fuppreffing  all  the 
others  not  conformable  to  the  original. 

The  chief  differences,  in  the  prefent  copies  of  this  book, 
confill  in  the  points,  which  were  not  in  ufe  in  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  and  his  immediate  fucceffors  ;  but  were 
added  fince,  to  afcertain  the  reading;  after  the  example 
of  the  Mafforetes,  who  added  the  like  points  to  the  He¬ 
brew  texts  of  Scripture. 

The  work  is  divided  into  furas,  or  chapters;  and  the 
juras  are  divided  into  little  verfes,  in  Arabic  called 
ayat,  Jigns  or  wonders ,  which  are  all  compofed  in  a  broken 

interrupted  ftyle,  relembling  profe  rather  than  verfe. _ 

— The  divifion  into  Juras  is  but  of  late  ftanding ;  the 
ufual  number  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Behde  thefe  unequal  divifions  of  chapter  and  verfe,  the 
Koran  is  divided  into  fixty  equal  portions,  called  ahzab, 
each  of  which  is  again  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts. 
The  chapters  bear  different  titles,  which  are  ufually  taken 
from  the  firft  word  of  note  that  occurs  in  them.  Under- 
the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter,  except  the  ninth, 
is  prefixed  the  following  folemn  form,  called  by  the 
Mahometans  the  bifmillab ,  in  the  name  of  the  moft  merciful 
God ;  which  form,  as  well  as  the  titles,  are  confidered 
by  fome  commentators  of  divine  original,  though  others 
believe  them  to  be  human  additions. 

There  are  feven  principal  editions  of  the  Alcoran ;  two  at 
Medina,  one  at  Mecca,  oneatCufii,  one  at  Baflora,  one 
in  Syria,  and  the  common,  or  vulgate  edition.  The  firft 
contains  6000  verfes,  the  others  furpaffing  this  number 
by  2co  or  236  verfes  ;  but  the  number  of  words  and  let¬ 
ters  is  the  fame  in  all;  viz.  77639  words,  and  32201  e 
letters.  J  J 

The  Alcoran  is  held  not  only  of  divine  original,  but  eter¬ 
nal  and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  in  the 
very  effence  of  God.  The  firft  tranfeript  has  been  frofn 
everlafting  by  God’s  throne,  written  on  a  table  of  vaft 
bignefs,  in  which  are  alfo  recorded  divine  decrees, 
paft  and  future.  A  copy  from  this  table  in  one  volume, 
on  paper,  was  fent  down  from  the  lowelt  heaven,  in  the 
month  of  P^amadan,  on  the  night  of  power.  From 
whence  it  was  delivered  out  to  Mahomet  by  parcels, 
fome  at  Mecca,  and  fome  at  Medina ;  though  he  had 
the  confolation  of  feeing  the  whole  once  a-year,  and  in 
the  lait  part  of  his  life  twice.  Ten  new  chapters  were 
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delivered  entire,  the  greater  part  only  in  feparate  periods, 
which  were  written  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  s  amanuenfts,  in  fuch  a  part  of  any  particular  chap, 
t3,S  lCi?,5eaed*-  The  firit  parcel  that  was  revealed, 
T  the  five  verfes  of  the  ninety-lixth  chapter,  which 
Mecca °PheC  reCeiVCd  iR  3  C3Ve  01  Mount  H«,rah,  near 

P;  a,’m  of..Je  Ak°ran,  was  to  unite  the  profef- 

Aroh  f  -J6!  hrCC  dTlfferent  reliSicil?>  then  followed,  m 
Arabra,  idolaters,  Jews,  and  Chriftians,  in  the  know- 

rerMinani  °r  P/k0116  G°d’  Under  ^  fandion  of 
ceriain  laws,  _  and  the  outward  fig, is  of  ceremonies 

partly  of^  anaent  and  partly  of  novel  inftitution,  en- 
bot^lm7  the  confideration  of  rewards  and  punifiiments, 
both  temporal  and  eternal,  and  ,0  bring  all  to  the  obel 
dienccoi  Mahomet,  as  the  prophet  and  ambaffador  of  God, 
w  io  was  to  eftaohih  the  true  religion  on  earth,  and  he 
acknowledged  chief  pontiff  in  fpiritual  matters.  The 
chief  point,  therefore,  inculcated  in  the  Alcoran ,  is  the 
unity  of  God,  to  reftore  which  the  prophet  pretended 
"  as  the  dnef  end  of  his  million.  The  red  is  taken  up  in 
prefcnbing  neceflary  laws  and  directions,  frequent  admo¬ 
nitions  to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  the  worfhip  arid  re- 

wiirC0°f  Vh*  l* up rcme  Being,  and  relignation  to  his 
.  One  of  their  moft  learned  commentators  diftin- 
gui  bes  the  contents  of  the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  li¬ 
teral  ;  under  the  former  are  comprehended  all  the  ob- 
cure,  parabolical,  and  ^enigmatical  paffages,  with  fuch 

dTr/„dp'f^ifoCfo6ate<ii  ,he 

The  Muffulmen  dare  not  fo  much  as  touch  the  JUra„ 

vem  which'”*  fi,‘lrWa<I,ed’-  °r  •***%  rurified  j  to  pT 
V  "  which,  an  infer, pt, on  is  put  on  the  cover  or  label* 

Let  none  touch  but  they  ivho  are  clean.  It  is  read  with 
great  care  and  reipeef,  being  never  held  below  the  gir¬ 
dle.  Ihey  fwear  by  it,  take  omens  from  it  on  all 
weighty  occasions  ;  carry  it  with  them  to  war,  write  fen 
tences  of  it  in  their  banners,  adorn  it  with  gold  and  pre 
cious  (tones,  and  knowingly  fuffer  it  not  to  be  in  the 
pofleffion  of  any  of  a  different  religion.  Some  fay  that 
1  is  punt  fh  able  even  with  death  in  a  Chriltian  to  touch 
it,  otheis,  that  tne  veneration  of  the  iMuilidmen  leads 
them  to  condemn  the  tranflating  it  into  any  other  la„ 
guage  as  a  prophanation  ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  ivara 
vations.  J  he  Mahometans  have  taken  care  to  have§their 
Scripture  tranfiated  into  the  Perfian,  the  Javan,  the  Ma¬ 
layan,  _  and  other  languages;  though  out  of  refped  'o 

UmeSttl  ”  are  genera11)''  if  ”«  ul  ways, 

X  ft5'!e_of  ,he  eUoran  is  generally  allowed  to  be  beau- 
t.ful  and  fluent;  efpecially  where  it  affects  to  imitate  the 
prophetic  manner,  and  feripture  phrafeology ;  adorned 
with  hold  figures  after  the  eaftern  manner,  enlivened 
with  flowery  and  fententious  expreffions,  and  in  many 

’  GnT’  PatrtrC  /  Wh7erthe  maJ*efty  a'id  attributes  of 
od  are  defcribed,  truly  lublime.  On  this  mhaculous 

crcomftance  Mahomet  refts  the  credit  of  his  divir* 
miffion  To  this  pomp  and  harmony  of  expreffion 
fome  afenbe  all  the  force  and  effed  of  the  Alcoran-,  hut 
others  fuppofe  that  the  fenfual  pleafures  of  paradife 
which  are  fo  frequently  difplayed  to  the  imagination  of 

effedader>  3re  thC  Ch‘Cf  a,lurcments  to  which  it  owes  its 
I  he  number  of  commentaries  on  the  Alcoran  are  fo  Iaro-e 
epbare  -tltles  rVOeld  make  3  huSe  volume.— -Ben 
B  nZhatWr[£n  thC  hift?ry  °f  thim>  7arihl 

Ben  Qjchair.  1  he  principal  among  them  are,  Reidhaori 
ft  haalebi,  Zamalchichari,  and  Bacai. 

,l,h'  which  is  the  baji,  of  the  Mahometan 

which  tb/y  clw  b“0k“"tail-S  traditions. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  pofttive  theology,  built  on  the 
Alcoran  and  tradition  ;  as  well  as  a  fcholajlical  one  built 
on  reafon.  They  have  likewife  their  cafuifts,  and  a  kind 
o.  canon  law;  wherein  they  diftinguifh  between  what 
is  of  divine,  and  what  of  pofitive  right. 

They  have  their  beneficiaries  too,  chaplains,  almoners 
and  canons,  who  read  a  chapter  every  day  out  of  the  Al 
coran,  in  the  mofques ;  and  have  prebends  annexed  to 
their  office —T  he  W  of  the  mofque  is  what  we  call  the 
parfonof  the  panfh  ;  and  th  e  fcheics  are  the  preachers! 
w  10  take  their  text  out  of  the  Alcoran.  See  Sale’s  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Koran,  and  Preliminary  Difcourfe. 

Alcoran  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  a  por¬ 
tion  or  chapter  of  the  Koran.  ^ 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  fura. 
Alcoran  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  certain  other  books 
full  of  impieties  and  impoftures. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  the  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers 
which  has  made  a  great  noife;  wherein  St.  Francis  is 
extravagantly  magnified,  and  put  on  a  level  with  JefuS 
Unriiu 
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Alcoran,  «»•!  the  Perfiat.s,  litawife  fignific*  a  kind  of 
tower,  or  iteeple,  very  high,  and  narrow, 
without,  by  two  or  three  galler.ee,  one  over  another  , 
whence  the  Moravites,  a  fort  ot  pried.,  repeat  the, r 
prayers  thrice  a  day,  with  a  very  loud  voice  ;  making 
t  he 'tour  of  the  gallery  all  the  while,  that  they  may  be 

the  better  heard  all  round.  ,, 

ALCORANISTS,  among  Mahometans,  thofe  who  adhere 
ltriiftly  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the  Alcoran ,  from  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  ultimate  fufficiency  and  perfection.  lhe 
Perfians  are  generally  Akoranifts ,  as  admitting  the  Alco¬ 
ran  alone  for  their  rule  of  faith.  The  Turks  Tartars, 
Arabs,  &c.  bolides  the  Alcoran ,  admit  a  multitude  ol 

traditions.  , 

The  Aicoranifis ,  among  Mahometans,  amount  to  much 

the  fame  with  the  textuaries  among  the  Jews.  I  he  At- 
coranifts  can  find  nothing  excellent  out  of  the  Alcoran ; 
are  enemies  of  philofoghersf  metaphyficians,  and  fcho- 
laflic  writers.  With  them  the  Alcoran  is  every  thing. 
ALCOVE,  in  Buildings  a  part  of  a  chamber,  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  an  eftrade,  or  partition  of  columns,  and 
other  corr&fpofiding  ornaments  ;  in  which  is  placed  a  bed 
of  ftate,  and  fometimes  feats,  to  entertain  company. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanifti  alcoba ,  and  that 
from  the  Arabick  ekauf,  z  cabinet,  or  fleeping-place :  or 

from  elcobat,  a  tent.  a  , 

The  word  is  popularly  ufed  to  denote  an  enclofed  garden- 

feat. 

ALCYON.  See  Halcyon. 

Alcyon,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  ispida,  or 

king-fifher. 

ALCYONIUM,  in  the  Lin  mean  fyftem,  is  a  genus 
zoophytes.  See  Corallines,  Ac. 

Ai.cyonium,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  alcedo. 
Alcyonidm  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  Lloyd  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  foffile  coral,  of  the  astroites  kind,  found  in 
Wales.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  that  country,  and  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  fort  of  marble,  being  bedded  in  a 
marblv  matter  for  its  matrix.  Phil.  Tranl.  N  252. 
ALDABARAM,  in  Ojleobgy ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  fefamoide  bones  in  the  great  toe. 

ALDARU,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  bera- 
rion,  and  other  writers  of  the  Arabian  nation,  to  the 

lentisk  tree.  .  ,  .  ... 

ALDEBAC,  in  the  Materia  Medicaoi  the  ancient  Arabian 
phyficians,  the  name  by  which  they  have  called  bird- 
Hme.  They  place  this  among  the  vegetable  poifons. 
ALDEBARAN,  an  Arabian  name  for  a  fixed  ltar,  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  in  the  eye  of  the  lign,  or  conftellation, 
Taurus,  or  the  Bull ;  and  hence  popularly  called  the 
Bull fi  Eye.  Its  longitude,  latitude,  ucc.  fee  among  the 

reft  of  the  conftellation  Taurus. 

ALDER,  alnus,  in  Botany ,  claffed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  betula.  Its  charafters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  male 
and  female  flowers,  which  are  produced  at  remote  di- 
ftances  on  the  fame  plant;  the  male  flowers  are  d.gefted 
into  a  long  katkin,  which  is  loofe,  imbricated,  and  cy. 
lindrical  ;  the  female  flowers  are  collected  into  a  coni¬ 
cal,  fcaly  head,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fcaly  cones  ;  the 
young  fruit  is  of  a  fquamofe  ftru£hire,  and  loaded  with 
embrio  feeds;  this  finally  increafes  in  fize,  and  becomes 
a  regular  fruit,  containing  a  number  of  comprefied  feecs. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  wood  of  which  is  much 
dleemed  by  turners,  and  is  of  great  ufe  for  pipes  to  con- 
vey  water,  as  it  willlaft  a  long  time  undei  ground.  See 

The  bark  of  the  alder- tree  is  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  fome  colours.  It  is  a  ftrong  ftyptic,  though 
rarely  or  never  ufed  medicinally,  unlefs  in  fomentations 
and  epithems,  by  the  common  people. 

AlDER,  berry  bearing,  or  black,  frangula,  in  botany.  I  his 
is  ranged  under  the  genus  rbamnus ,  in  the  clafs  of  pen- 
tandria  monogynia,  by  Linnaeus.  Its  charaEters  are  thefe 
the  flower  has  one  petal,  cut  into  five  fegments  ;  and 
it  has  five  ftamina,  of  the  length  of  the  petal  ;  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  fituated  a  globular  germen,  which  becomes  a  round 
berry,  inclofing  two  plain  roundifh  feeds.  I  here  are  two 

aFdERAIMIN,  in  Agronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  third  magni- 
the  right  flioulder  of  the  conftellation  Ce- 
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ALDERMAN,  among  our  ancient  Saxon  anceltors,  was 
the  iecond  of  the  three  orders  or  degrees  of  nobility. 
The  word,  in  its  original,  is  ealdorman ;  compounded  of 
0ld ;  or  aldor,  elder-,  and  man,  q.  d.  Elderman. 
Atbtling,  was  the  firft  rank  of  nobility,  alderman  the  fe- 
cond,  and  thane  the  lowed. 

Tt  mutt  be  obferved,  however,  that  among  our  Saxon 
anceftors  there  were  feveral  magiftrates  who  bore  the  title 
of  alderman.  Among  them  there  were  aldermannus  totius 
Anglia,  aldermannus  regis,  comitatus ,  civitatis ,  burgi,  ca- 
Jlelii,  hundred it  five  ivapentachii ,  1st  novsmdeamrum. 
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According  to  Spelman,  the  aldermannus  totius  Anglia, 
feems  to  have  been  the  fame  officer  who  was  afterwards 
ftyled  capitialis  jufticiarius  Anglia,  or  chief-jultice  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  aldermannus  regis  feems  to  have  been  an  occa- 
fional  magiftrate,  anfwering  to  our  juftice  of  aflize  ;  and 
the  aldermannus  comitatus,  a  magiftrate  who  held  a  middle 
rank  between  what  was  afterward  called  the  earl,  and 
the  fheriff;  he  fat  at  the  trial  of  caufes  with  the  bifhop: 
the  latter  proceeding  according  to  eccleuaftical  law,  and 
the  former  declaring  and  expounding  the  common  law  of 
the  land. 

Alderman,  in  the  Englifh  Polity,  an  afl'oeiate  to  the 
mayor,  or  civil  magiftrate,  of  a  city  or  town,  for  the 
better  adminiftration  of  his  office. 

The  aldermen  are  an  order  of  magiftrates,  in  our  cities, 
and  mod  of  the  municipal,  or  incorporate  towns,  who 
form  a  kind  of  council,  and  regulate  things  relating  to 
the  policy  of  the  place. — They  lometimes  alfo  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  civil  and  criminal  matters;  but  that  very 
rarely,  and  only  in  certain  cafes. 

Their  number  is  not  limited,  but  in  fome  places  is  more, 
in  fome  lefs,  from  fix  to  twenty-fix. 

Out  of  thefe  are  annually  elected  the  mayors,  or  chief 
magiftrates  of  places ;  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
mayoralty,  return  again  into  the  body  of  the  aldermen, 
whofe  delegates  they  were  before. 

The  twenty-fix  aldermen  .of  London  prefide  over  the 
twenty-fix  wards  of  the  city. 

When  one  of  them  dies  or  refigns,  the  wardmote  chufe 
a  fuccefTor,  who  is  admitted,  and  fworn  into  office,  by 
the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen. 

All  the  aides  men  are  jufiices  of  the  peace,  by  a  charter  of 
15  Geo.  II. 

The  aldermen  of  London,  &c.  are  exempted  fromferving 
inferior  offices  ;  nor  ftiall  they  be  put  upon  afiizes,  or  ferve 
on  juries,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen.  2  Cro. 
585.  See  Court. 

Formerly  there  were  alfo  aldermen  of  the  merchants,  of 
hofpitals,  of  hundreds,  &c.  See  Senator. 
ALDHAFERA,  in  the  Arabian  AJlronomy,  denotes  a  fixed 
ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the  Lion’s  mane. 

ALDII,  in  Antiquity ,  fervants  who  attended  their  matters 
in  expeditions  to  the  wars. 

Thefe  were  otherwife  called  aldicnes,  aldionii ,  and  aldio- 
narii. 

ALDROVANDA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
pentogynia  clafs  of  plants;  the  calyx  of  which  is  divided 
into  five  fegments,  with  five  petals  ;  the  capfule  has  five 
valves,  one  cell,  and  ten  feeds.  There  is  one  fpecies. 
ALE,  a  popular  drink  made  from  malt. 

For  the  method  of  brewing  ale,  fee  Brewing. 

This  liquor  is  of  fuch  antiquity  in  England,  that  we  find 
mention  of  it  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Weffex.  But 
the  firft  alfize  of  ale  was  fixed  by  the  famous  flat.  51 
Hen.  II. 

Ale  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  beer,  another  potable 
liquor  made  from  the  fame  ingredients,  by  the  quantity 
of  hops  ufed  therein  ;  which  is  greater  in  beer,  and 
therefore  renders  the  liquor  bitterer,  and  fitter  to 
keep. 

The  brewers  alfo  diftinguifh  pale,  or  fine  a/e,  brown  ale , 
&c.  Their  feveral  properties,  effects,  &c.  ice  under 
Malt -Liquor. 

7'he  zythum,  and  curmi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  as  the 
beverage  of  the  ancient  Germans,  are  fuppofed  by  Mat- 
thiolus  to  correfpond  to  our  ale  and  beer. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  confiderable  branch  of 
the  revenue  in  England.  They  were  firft  impofed  by 
the  twelfth  of  Car-  II.  and  have  been  continued  by  fe¬ 
veral  fubfequent  acts  of  parliament  to  1  Geo.  III.  which 
lays  an  additional  duty  of  three  pence  per  barrel.  In  the 
whole,  the  brewer  of  ale  and  beer  for  lale,  fhall  pay  eight 
(hillings  for  every  barrel  of  either,  above  fix  {hillings  a 
barrel;  and  for  every  barrel  of  fix  (hillings,  or  under, 
the  fum  of  fixteen  pence. 

Ale,  cerevifia,  is  alio  a  denomination  given  to  divers  me¬ 
dicated  liquors,  or  diet-drinks,  whereof  ale  is  the  bafis 
or  vehicle.  The  medicated  ales  make  a  large  article  in 
our  old  difpenfatories.  Such  are  the  cerevifia  oxydorica, 
for  the  eyes;  cerevifia  anti  arthritica,  a  gain  ft  the  gout; 
cerevifia  cepbalica,  for  the  head  ;  cerevifia  epileptica,  & c. 
Ale,  gill,  is  prepared  by  infufing  the  dry  leaves  of  bedera 
terrejlris,  i.  e.  ground-ivy,  in  malt-liquor ;  wLich  hereby 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  that  fimple  ; 
and  is  therefore  reputed  abfterfive  and  vulnerary ;  good 
in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  againft  obftru&ions  of  the 
vifeera. 

Gill  is  an  Englifh  name  of  ground-ivy. 

Ale,  Dr.  Butler’s  purging,  is  prepared  of  polypody,  fena, 
faifaparilla,  anifeeds,  feurvygrafs,  agrimony,  and  maiden¬ 
hair,  put  up  in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  a  vefiel  of  ale. 
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We  alfo  meet  !u  fome  difpenfatories  with  fyrup  of  ale, 
made  by  boiling  that  liquor  to  a  confidence  ;  this  is  ufed, 
againd  obdrii£tions  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  flour  albus. 

Ale -beer.  See  Beer. 

Ale-berry,  is  ale  boiled  Vvith  bread,  and  maCe;  fweeten- 
ed,  drained,  and  drunk  hot. 

Ale-conner,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whole  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  infpedt  the  rheafures  of  the  public  houfes. — 
There  are  four  of  them  ;  and  they  are  chofen  by  thecorri- 
mon-hall  of  the  city. 

AhE-boufes  mud  be  iicenfed  by  judices  bf  the  peace,  who 
take  recognizances  of  the  perfons  Iicenfed,  and  of  their 
fureties,  viz.  10/.  each,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  unlaw¬ 
ful  gaming,  nor  other  diforderly  practices  in  their  houfes. 
Every  pcrl'on,  excepting  thofe  who  fell  ale  in  fairs,  neg¬ 
lecting  to  procure  a  licence,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  401. 
for  the  frrd  offence,  4/.  for  the  fecorid,  and  61.  for  the 
third,  with  all  colts.  The  licence  is  granted  on  the  firft 
September,  or  within  twenty  days  after,  at  a  general 
meeting  ot  the  judices  for  the  divifion  to  which  he  belongs, 
upon  his  producing  a  certificate  to  his  character,  un- 
lefs,  by  living  in  a  city,  or  town-corporate,  this  lull  cir- 
ctimdance  is  difpenfed  with,  and  continues  in  force  for 
one  year  only.  Ale-houfe  keepers,  felling  ale  in  fhort  mea- 
fure,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40*.  and  not 
lefs  than  ici.  andlikewife  to  a  fine  of  1  or.  for  permitting 
tipling,  &c. 

A l e -meajilfe.  See  Measure. 

Ale  [liver,  a  rent,  or  tribute,  yearly  paid  to  the  lord-mayor 
of  London,  by  thole  who  fell  ale  within  the  city. 

At-E-tafier ,  is  an  officer  appointed,  and  fworn,  in  every  cbiirt- 
leet,  to  take  heed  that  there  be  a  due  fize,  and  goodnefs 
of  bread,  ale ,  and  beer,  fold  within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the 
leet. 

ALEA,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  fignifies,  in  general,  games  of 
chance. 

Alea,  in  a  morelimited  fenfe,  is  applied  by  Roman  writers 
to  a  particular  game  played  with  dice,  in  a  p?ir  of  tables 
fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  our  backgammon,  or  tric¬ 
trac.  lnltead  of  our  mdn,  they  played  with  white  and 
black  flor.es,  which  were  moved  this  way  or  that,  as  the 
dice  directed. 

Aiea  in  this  fenfe  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  game  with 
what  the  Greeks  called  pectia  and  i/OT/a  ;  the  Romans 
lometimes  tabula ,  tejjara ,  and  XII.  jeripta. 

Alea,  the  furname  of  Minerva,  given  to  her  by  Aleus  king 
ot  Arcadia. 

ALEATORIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  was  the  place  where 
they  played  at  alea. 

The  aleatorium  was  near  the  fpberfjleriutn  ;  that  the  fportf- 
men,  when  tired  wirhthe  pila,  or  more  robud  exercifes, 
might  refreft)  themfelves  in  the  aleatorlum. 

ALEC,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Gaza,  in  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Aridotle,  to  the  fiffi  called  by  that  author 
maims,  and  by  Ovid  menerela.  It  iS  of  the  sparus  kind. 
ALECOST.  See  Tanzy. 

ALECTO,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  three  Furies  ;  fhe  is  re- 
prefented  with  vipers  about  her  head  and  her  wings,  and 
armed  with  vipers,  lcourges,  and  torches.  See  a  line  de- 
feription  of  this  Fury  in  Virgil,  J£n.  vii. 

ALECTORIA,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  dene  Laid  to  be  found 
in  the  domach,  liver,  or  rather  gall-bladder,  of  old 
cocks. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aXiKTcop,  a  cock. 

It  is  ordinarily  of  the  figure  of  a  lupine,  and  fblJom  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  bignefs  of  a  bean.  It  has  abundance  bf  virtues 
attributed  to  it;  but  mod  of  them  are  fabulous. 

This  is  otherwife  called  aleiiorius  lapis ,  fometimes  ahcloro- 
lithos,  in  Englifh  the  cock-done. 

The  more  modern  naturalids  hold  the  alettorius  lapis  to  be 
originally  {wallowed  down,  not  generated  in  the  domach 
or  gizzard  of  cocks  and  capons. 

ALEC  1 ORICARD1TES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given 
by  Plot,  to  a  figured  done  refetnbling  a  pullet’s  heart,  with 
the  fat  near  the  bafisof  it,  and  the  coronary  vcflels  defeend- 
ing  from  it. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  aXexTop,  cock,  and 
uapdta,  heart. 

ALECTORIUS  lapbt  isufed  for  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bufomtes , 
or  disjunct  fegment  of  a  palate  of  a  fiffi,  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  the  cbeleclonius  lapis. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS.  See  Pedicular  is. 

ALECTOROM  AN  1 1 A ,  an  ancient  kind  of  divination,  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  cock. 

The  word  comes  from  aiKsmuq,  a  cock ,  and  puznssa,  divi¬ 
nation. 

This  art  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  ufual 
manner  of  it  was  this.  A  circle  was  made  ort  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  portions,  or  fpaces  : 
in  each  of  which  fpaces  was  written  one  bf  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  upon  each  of  thefe  letters  was  laid 
a  grain  of  wheat.  This  done,  a  cock  was  turned  loofe 
in  the  circle,  and  careful  obfervaticn  was  made  of  the 
V9L.  I.  Np  xu 
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grains  he  pecked.  The  letters  correfponding  to  thofe 
grains  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  word  ;  which  word 
was  to  be  the  anfwer  defired. 

It  was  thus  that  Libanius  and  Jamblichus  fought  who 
ffiould  fucceedthe  emperor  Valens  ;  and  the  cock  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  fpaces  OEOA,  they  concluded  upou  Theo¬ 
dore,  but  by  a  miftake,  inffead  of  Theodofius. 

I  here  are  alfo  other  fpecies  of  al'ettorcmantta  ;  in  fome  the 
abgury  was  taken  from  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  wherein 
regard  was  had  to  the  time  of  day,  whether  before  noon  or 
after;  to  which  fome  added  the  confideratibn  of  the  fign 
the  fun  was  in,  and  the  motion  of  the  moon.  Others 
fpeak  bf  a  kind  of  ahfioromantia  performed  by  help  of  a 
ting.  Phil.  Trahfi  N°i62. 

ALEC  rRUONURUS  gramen.  See  Festuca. 

A-LEE,  fhe  fituation  of  the  helm,  when  it  is-  pufhed  down 
to  the  lee-fide  of  the  fliipj  in  order  to  put  the  fhip  about, 
or  lay  her  head  to  the  windward. 

ALEG11R,  a  name  given  to  an  inferior  fort  of  vinegar,  made 
of  ale,  or  malt  liquor,  inffead  of  wine.  Power  has  given 
a  defcrlption  of  the  eels  in  aleger.  V.  Power,  Exper. 
Philof.  Obf.  3.  p.  32. 

ALEHOOF,  iff  Botany.  See  GroU nd-zVj>. 

ALEIPHA,  from  akctpaf,  I  anoint ,  in  the  Materia  Medica  bf 
the  ancients,  a  word  ufed  for  all  fatty  bodies  whatever.  The 
oils  of  vegetables,  and  fat  of  animals,  were  all  called  by 
this  general  name.  But  thefe  fimple  fubftances  were  not 
the  only  ones  called  by  it,  for  it  is  very  frequently  ufed  to 
exprefs  any  fort  of  medicated  oil  impregnated  with  aro¬ 
matic  vegetables  ;  but  its  general  acceptation  in  this  fenfe^ 
ivas  for  fuch  compofitions  as  were  intended  to  anoint  the 
body  i  and  therefore  they  were  properly  only  vegetable  or 
animal  fats  impregnated  with  the  lighter  parts  of  plants, 
and  not  clogged  with  an  addition  of  powders,  nor  with 
wax,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  which  might  hive  given 
them  the  confidence  of  ointments.  The  ancient  phyfici- 
ans  were  very  fond  of  thefe  compofitions,  which  they 
applied  either  to  fomedifeafed  part  only,  or  to  the  whole 
body,  and  after  they  had  made  the  patient  ufe  the  warm 
bath  to  relax  and  open  the  pores. 

ALEMBIC,  or  Limbec,  a  chemical  veffel,  confifting  of  a 
matrafs  Or  body,  fitted  with  a  roundifh  head,  terminating 
in  a  Hoping  tube,  for  the  condenfed  vapburs  to  pafs  through 
in  diftillation. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Arabic -particle  al,  and  the 
Greek  if,  a  fort  of  earthen  culinaiy  veffel,  mentioned 
by  Athenseus  and  Hefychius.  Though  Matthaeus  Sylva- 
ticus,  in  his  Pandedta  Medicinae,  aflerts  the  word  alembic 
to  be  Arabic,  and  that  it  literally  denotes  the  upper  part 
of  a  diltilling  veffel. 

Alembic  is  popularly  undferffood  of  the  whole  inffrument  of 
diftillation,  with  all  its  apparatus  ;  but  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  it  is  only  a  part  of  it ;  viz.  a  veffel  ufually  of 
copper,  whereof  a  concave,  globular,  metalline  head  i$ 
clofely  luted  ;  fo  as  to  (top  the  rifing  vapours,  and  diredt 
them  into  its  roftrum,  Or  beak. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  railing  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fub- 
je£l  expofed  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  they  are  received 
into  its  head,  where  they  are  condenfed,  either  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  ambient  air,  or  by  water  externally  ap¬ 
plied,  and  become  a  liquor,  which  runs-  out  at  the  beak 
into  another  veffel  called  the  recipient. 

1  he  head,  or  capital  of  the  alembic,  is  fometimes  incom- 
paffed  with  a  veffel  full  of  cold  water,  by  way  of  refri¬ 
geratory  ;  though  this  intention  is  now  mote  commonly 
anfwered  by  a  woRM-iah 

T  here  are  divers  kinds  of  alembicS ;  as  an  open  alembic, 
which  is  alfo  called  rojlratus ,  where  the  head  and  cucurbit 
are  twofeparate  parts  ;  and  a  blind  alembic,  or  blind  head, 
where  the  capital  is  fealed  hermetically  upon  the  cucurbit. 
But  the  invention  of  Retorts  feerris  td  have  fuperfeded 
the  ufe  ai  alembics. 

ALEMBROTH,  in  the  writings  of  the  Alch'emifis,  a  word 
ufed  fora  fort  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  had  the  power 
bf  the  famous  alcaheft,  in  diffolving  bodies*  opening  the 
pores  of  molt  or  all  known  fubftances,  and  thence  j  as  well 
as  by  deftroyiiig  fiilphurs,  promoting  the  reparation  of 
metals  from  theif  ores. 

The  faord  is  faid  to  be  of  Chaldee  origin,  and  its  natural 
meaning  to  be  clavis  artis,  the  key  of  a>t. 

Some  ufe  the  term  alembroth  deficcatum ,  for  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar. 

ALEMDAR,  an  officer  in  the  .court  of  the  grand  fignior; 
who  bears  the  green  ftandard  of  Mahomet,  when  the  i'ultaii 
appears  in  public  on  any  folemn  occafion. 

ALENON,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  old  medical  writers; 
as  a  name  for  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

ALEORE,  ateapti,  a.word  ufed  by  the  old  medical  writers; 
for  an  intermiffion  of  eale,  from  the  raging  paihs  of  any 
violent  acute  diftemper. 

ALERION,  in  Blafonry.  See  All  er  ion. 

ALES,  a  name  given  to  a  compound  fait;  it  aifo  fignifies 
contrattcd,  when  ufed  bv  phylicians  as  an  adjedlive. 

2  H  ‘  ALETONj 
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At  ETON,  fig  ni  Ties  meal,  as  Erotian  and  Ilefychius  explain 
it.  It  feems  derived  from  atev,  to  grind,  and  to  imp 
the  meal  of  any  fort  of  corn.  The  word  is  frequently 
ufed  by  Hippocrates. 

ALETRIS,  bollard  aloe.  ,  .  ,  . 

ALEUROMANCY,  aleu'romantia,  derived  from  a.xevfov, 
meal,  and  /xav luce,  divination,  is  the  fame  with  what  was 
other  wife  called  alphitomantia,  and  crithomantta,  and  means 
an  ancient  kind  of  divination  performed  by  means  of  meal 

ALEXANDERS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
flowers.  See  Alisandersc 

ALEXANDRIAN,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  all 
thofe  who  profefled  or  taught  the  fciences  in  the  lenooi  o 

Alexandria.  ,  n  ,  f  . 

Alexandrian  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  priefts,  confecrated  to  the  iervice  of  Alexander 
Severus,  after  his  deification.  _ 

Alexandrian  Copy ,  is  a  manufenpt,  confiding  of  four 
volumes,  in  a  large  quarto  fize  ;  which  contains  the  whole 
Bible  in  Greek,  including  the  Old  and  New  Feftament, 
with  the  Apocrypha,  and  feme  fmaller  pieces,  but  not 
quite  complete.  This  manufenpt  is  now  preferved  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum.  It  was  lent  as  a  prefent  to  king 
Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucans,  patriarch  of  Conltan- 
tinople.  by  fir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambaffador  from  England 
to  the  grand  fignior,  about  the  year  1628.  Cyrillus 
brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where,  probao  y, 
it  was  written.  In  a  fchedule  annexed  to  it,  he  gives 
this  account ;  that  it  was  written,  as  tradition  informed 

them,  by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  Lady,  about  thirteen 

hundred  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Nice 
But  this  high  antiquity,  and  the  authority  ot  toe  tradi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  patriarch  refers,  have  been  duputed  •, 
nor  are  the  moft  accurate  biblical  writers  agreed  about  its 
a  .re.  Grabe  thinks  that  it  might  have  been  written  befoie 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  others  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  writ  till  near  the.  end  of  the  fifth  century,  01 
fomewhat  later.  Thofe  who  aredefirous  of  farther  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it,  may  confult  the  Prolegomena  o1 
Mills,  Wetftein,  and  Grabe. 

Alexandrian  Library  was  firft  founded  by  Ptolemy  bo- 
ter.  Befides  the  books  which  he  procured,  his  fon  1  to- 
]emy  Phifadelphus  added  many  more,  and  left  in  this 
library  at  his  death  a  hundred  thoufand  volumes;  and 
the  fucceeding  princes  of  this  race  enlarged  it  ftill  more, 
till  at  length  the  books  lodged  in  it  amounted  to  the 
number  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  volumes.  1  art  ot 
this  library  confiding  of  four  hundred  thoufand  vo- 
Jumes  was  deftroved  in  the  war  which  Julius  Caefar 
waged  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  ;  but  it  was 
again  fupplied  anew  by  Cleopatra  and  others,  and  conti¬ 
nued,  though  frequently  plundered,  to  be  very  consi¬ 
derable  and  famous,  till  it  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  642c!  year  of  the  Chriftian  tera. 

ALEXANDRIN,  or  Alexandrian,  in  Poetry,  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  verfe,  which  confifts  of  twelve,  or  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  fyllables,  alternately;  the  reft,  or  panic, 
being  always  on  the  fixth  fyllable. 

It  is  laid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  poem  on  the  It. e  of 
Alexander,  intitled,  the  Alcxandriad ;  written,  or  at  leatt 
tranflated  into  this  kind  ot  verfe  by  fome  French  poets  ; 
though  others  will  have  it  fo  denominated  from  one  of  the 
tranllators,  Alexander  Paris.  . 

This  verfe  is  thought  by  fome  very  proper  m  the  epopea, 
and  the  more  lublime  kinds  of  poetry  ;  for  which  reafon 

it  is  alto  called  Heroic  P erfe.  . 

It  anfwers  in  our  language  to  the  hexameters  in  the  Greek, 
2nd  Latin  ;  though  according  to  fome,  it  rather  anfwers 
to  the  fen ay  ii  of  the  ancient  tragic  poets  —  Chapman’s 
tranflation  of  Homer  confitls  wholly  of  Alexandrians. 

The  advantages  of  the  Alexandria  verfe,  are  its  keeping  the 
rhimesfrom  coming  fo  near,  and  conlequently  nindeiing 
them  from  being  fo  much  perceived.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  coming  nearer  to  the  nature  of  prole,  ^it  is 
fitter  tor  theatrical  dialogue,  and  fupplies  the  office  01  the 
ancient  iambics  better  than  any  other  verfe  in  rhime. 
ALEXICACUS,  fomething  that  preferves  the  body  horn 
harm  or  mifehief.  1  lie  word  is  compounded  of 
.  I  drive  away,  and  xixkov,  malum,  evil. 

Alexicacus  amounts  to  much  the  tame  with  alexi terial. 
(Jon ft.  Rhodocanaces  gives  this  name  more  peculiarly  to 
the  fpirit  ot  fca-falt,  and  has  pubiifhcd  a  work  under  that 

Alexicacus,  in  Antiquity,  was  an  attribute  of  Neptune, 
whom  the  tunny  fiffiers  ufed  to  invoke  under  this  nppel- 
Jatffiu,  that  their  nets  might  beprelerved  trom  the  iipiaf, 
or  sword -fjh,  which  ufed  to  tear  them,  and  prevent 
the  affiftance  which  it  was  pretended  the  dolphins  uted 
to  give  the  tunnies  on  this  occafion. 

ALEXIPHARM1C,  in  Medicine,  expreties  that  property 
which  a  remedy,  either  fimple  or  compound,  hath  to  re- 
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of  a  poifoncu-.  or  malignant 
cd  from  ccy.tfu,  arceo,  I  expel ;  and 


fift,  or  deftroV  every  thing 
nature. 

The  word  is  derivct 
1 papu.-j.uov,  poifon. 

The  ancients  had  a  notion,  that  there  was  a  poifon  in  a”, 
malignant  difeafes,  and  in  the  generality  of  thole  whole 
caufe  was  unknown.  *W  beiicc  ulexiph  *r mu  became  a  de¬ 
nomination  of  all  remedies  and  anticiotes  agamit  malig¬ 
nant  difeales,  and  Lr  amuiets. 

Alexitenal,  cardiac,  antidote ,  alexi  pharma,  and  cour.terpoi- 
fon ,  are  alt  terms  nearly  of  the  fame  Signification. 
Alexipharmics are  ordinarily  divided  into  fuch  as  ate  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  thofe  more  particular,  (uppofed  only  to  combat 
fome  particular  difeafe. — But  this  divifionis  founded  mote 
on  fpeculation  than  experience. 

Alexipharmic  medicines  in  geneial  contain  a  gr<  at  number 
of  volatile  parts,  and  fuch  as  render  the  mafs  of  blood 
fluid,  d  be  greateft  part  of  them  are  aromatic  and  pun¬ 
gent  to  the  tnfte. — Among  the  rett,  it  is  true,  there  aie 
tome  acid  plants  and  juices  ;  but  thefe  are  only  reckoned 
in  the  number,  cn  account  ot  their  ufe  in  malignant  and 
colliquative  fevers. 

Alexipharmics  chiefly  aft  by  exciting,  or  increafing  a  dia- 
phorefis,  or  perfpiration  ;  by  w  hich  the  noxious  matter  is 
thrown  oft.  See  Sudor  if  ic. 

Alexipharmics,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  are  alfo 
eftcemed  prefervatives  againft  malignant  and  peftLdntiai 
fevers:  but  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  caution;  fome  of 
them  being  only  proper  in  condenfationts,  and  othersot.iy 
in  colliquatiotis  of  the  blood. 

It  is  dangerous  to  admiuifter  aaxiphar  rntes  to  young  people 
of  plethoric  habits,  without  previous  evacuations;  and 
Celfus  advifes  only  to  promote  a  fweat,  when  the  marks 
of  one  approaching  are  evident.  -• 

Alexiphai  mics  are  deemed  proper  corre&ors 1  of  ofium, 
when  it  produces  fickneis,  naufeas,  See.  1  hey  are  a>to 
ferviccable  in  thofe  difeafes  which  proceed  from  external 
cold,  and  obftrucied  perfpiration  ;  as  catarrhs,  theurna- 
tifms,  fluxes,  coughs,  and  glandular  tumors.  A.exi- 
pharmics  make  a  large  clafs  or  medicines;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  are  thefe:  1.  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  hartf- 
horn,  bezoars,  and  the  bones  and  teeth  of  different  ani¬ 
mals.  2.  Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  all  the  aromatic  plants,  efpecialiy  fuch  as  are 
umbelliferous.  3.  Of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  differ¬ 
ent  preparations  of  antimony,  the  dulcified  fp:rit  of  vitriol 
with  alcohol. 

ALEXITERI A L,  in  Medicine,  a  term  of  the  fame  import 
with  alexiphannic-,  but  chiefly  applied  to  the  milk-water 
of  that  name,  and  remedies  againft  thepoifonous  bites  of 

animals.  r 

But  it  is  faid  by  fome  authors  that  alcxitenals  differ  from 
alexipharmics:  thus,  alexipharmics  fignify  medicines 
againft  poifons  taken  internally  ;  whereas  alexiterials  are 
remedies  againft  the  poifons  of  venomous  animals  in— 
fli£Ied  externally. 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  ofthecuftom  houfe  at  Lifbon. 
ALFAQUES,  among  the  Spanifh  Morifcos,  were  the 
clergy,  or  thofe  who  inftruded  them  in  the  Mahometan 
faith. 

The  alfaques  differed  from  the  moral' tes ,  who  anfwered  to 
monks,  or  religious,  among  Chrifti  ms. 

ALFDOUCH,  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a  fort  of  ver¬ 
micelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  and  water,  and  are  very 
fond  of  in  their  entertainments. 

ALFECCA,  in  ' Agronomy ,  a  name  given  to  the  ftar 
commonly  called  Ldcida  corona*  It  is  alfo  called  A'~ 
feta. 

ALFET,  anciently  fignified  a  large  caldron,  in  which  boil¬ 
ing  water  was  pur,  for  the  accuftd  to  plunge  his  hand  in 
up  to  the  elbow',  by  way  of  trial  or  purgation 
ALGA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  fea  rueus,  or  z cjlera  of  Linnaeus,  but 
they  are  compofed  of  very  long  and  nanew  grafly  leaves, 
or  of  long  capillaceous  filaments.  Tournefoit  enumerates 
three  fpecies.  Tournef.  Inft.  569. 

Th e  a/gas  are  fome  marine,  or  growing  in  the  fea  ;  others 
fluvialile,  or  produced  in  rivers;  otheisyWr?/,  growing 
in  fprings  ;  and  fome  again  grow  on  ftones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  others  on  ftiells  by  the  fhore  ;  others  even 
float  on  the  farface  of  the  water. 

One  of  the  moft  confideiable  of  the  tribe  of  a/gas,  is  th'6 
common,  called  alga  marina ;  fometimes  alfo  alga  ungn- 
Jlfolia  vittiariorum,  as  being  ufed  in  the  glafs-works  like 
kali. 

Its  allies  afford  great  plenty  of  fixed  fait. 

Some  fpeak  of  its  medicinal  properties  as  aperient,  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  deliccafive. 

It  is  laid  that  the  alga  marina  put  under  the  roots  of  cole- 
worts,  and  other  p'ants,  will  forward  their  growth. 

Alga  is  popularly  known  inEnglifh  by  the  name  of  wreck, 
being  generally  conceived  rather  as  txcref'cences  than 
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as  regular  plants;  but  this  is  unphilofophical,  and  falfe. 
A  LG  AS,  flags,  form  one  of  the  feven  families  of  plants  in 
the  Liunsean  dilti  ibution. 

ALGAL!,  a  name  given,  by  fome  of  the  old  chemical 
writers,  to  nitre. 

ALGAROT,  or  Algarel,  in  the  Arabian  Cbemiflry ,  a 
powder  prepared  of  butter  of  antimony  ;  being  in  reality 
no  more  than  the  regulus  of  that  mineral,  diffolved  in 
acids,  and  feparated  again  by  means  of  feveral  lotions 
with  luke-warm  water,  which  imbibes  thofe  acids.  Some 
derive  the  name  from  Algaroth,  a  phyfician  of  Verona, 
who,  they  fay,  invented  the  preparation. 

This  is  alfo  called  mercurius  vita,  or  fimply  emetic  powder . 
“  B  Purgcs  violently,  both  upwards  and  downwards  ;  and 
is  more  properly  called  antimonium  mortis .  See  Butter 
of  Antimony. 

By  collecting  all  the  lotions,  and  evaporating  two  third 
parts,  what  remains  is  a  very  acid  liquor,  called  Jpirit  of 
philofophical  vitriol.  J 

There  are  divers  ways  of  preparing  algarot,  as  by  preci¬ 
pitating  the  butter,  or  by  diftilling  antimony,  together 
with  the  fweet  fublimate,  or  white  precipitate  of  ’  mer¬ 
cury. 

ALGA  TRANE,  a  fort  of  pitch  found  in  the  bay  formed 
by  the  point  of  the  cape  of  St.  Helena,  on  the  fouth  of 
the  ifle  of  Plata. 

ALGAVAREIA,  the  language  anciently  fpoken  by  the 
Morifcos  in  Spain. 

The  Algavareia  was  a  fort  of  Arabic,  and  Rood  contra- 
diftinguiflied  from  the  Aljameia. 

ALGEBRA,  a  method  of  refolving  problems,  by  means 
of  equations. 

Critics  have  given  various  etymologies  of  this  word  ;  but 
the  mod  probable  is  from  geber ,  a  word  whence,  by  pre¬ 
fixing  the  particle  a!,  we  have  formed  algebra,  which  is 
pure  Arabic,  and  properly  fignifies  the  reduction  of 
broken  numbers  to  a  whole  number. — However,  the 
Arabs,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  never  ufe  the  word  algebra 
alone,  to  exprefs  what  we  mean  by  it;  but  always  add  it 
to  the  word  macabelah,  which  fignifies  apportion  and  corn- 
par  if  on. Thus  algebra  almocabelah,  is  what  we  properly 
call  algebra .  ] 

Some  authors  define  algebra  the  art  of  folving  all  problems 
capable  of  being  folved  ;  but  this  is  rather  the  idea  of 
analyfis,  or  the  analytic  art. 

I  he  Arabs  call  it,  the  art  of  r'ejiitution  and  ccmparfon  ;  or, 
the  art  of  refolution  and  equation. — Lucas  de  Burgo,  the 
fxrft  European  who  wrote  of  algebra ,  calls  it,  the  rule  of 
ref  oration  and  apportion — The  Italians  call  it,  regula  rei 
**  cenfus>  that  is  the  rule  of  the  root  and  the  fquare ; 
the  root  with  them  being  called  res,  and  the  fquare  cen- 
— Others  call  it  fpecious  arithmetic  ;  others,  univerfal 
arithmetic.  J 

Algebra  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic,  which  takes 
the  quantity  fought,  whether  it  be  a  number,  or  a  line,  or 
any  other  quantity,  as  if  it  were  granted,  and  by  means 
of  one  or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds  by  confequence, 
till  the  quantity  at  firft  only  fuppofed  to  be  known,  or  at 
leaft  fome  power  thereof,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  fome 
quantity  or  quantities  which  are  known,  and  confequent- 
ly  itfelf  is  known. 

Algebra  is  of  two  kinds,  numeral  and  literal. 

Algebra,  numeral,  or  vulgar,  is  that  of  the  ancients, 
which  only  had  place  in  the  refolution  of  arithmetical 
queftions — In  this,  the  quantity  fought  is  reprefented  by 
fome  letter  or  character ;  but  all  the"  given  quantities  are 
exprexTed  by  numbers.  This  is  thought  by  fome  to  have 
proved  an  introduction  to  the  art  of  keeping  merchants 
accounts  by  double  entry. 

Algebra,  jptcious  or  literal,  or  the  new  algebra,  is  that 
wherein  the  given  or  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the 
■unknown,  are  all  expreffedor  reprefented  by  their  fpeci'es, 
or  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

This  eafes  the  memory  and  imagination  of  the  vaft  ftrefs 
or  effort,  required  to  keep  feveral  matters,  neceflary  for 
the  difeovery  of  the  truth  in  hand,  prelent  to  the  mind: 
for  which  realon  this  art  may  be  properly  denominated 
metapbyjical  geometry'. 

Specious  algebra  is  not,  like  the  numeral,  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  problems,  but  ferves  univerfally  for  the  in- 
veftigatiou  or  invention  of  theorems,  as  well  as  the  fo- 
Jution  and  demon!! ration  of  all  kinds  of  problems,  both 
arithmetical  and  geometrical. 

I  he  letters  ufed  in  algebra  do  each  feparately  reprefent 
either  lines  or  numbers,  as  the  problem  is  arithmetical 
or  geometrical ;  and  together  they  reprefent  planes,  fo- 
Uds,  and  powers,  more  or  lefs  high,  as  the  letters  are  in 
a  greater. or  lefs  number.— For  inftance,  if  there  be  two 
letters,  a,  b,  they  reprefent  a  rectangle,  whofe  two  /ides 
are  expreifed,  one  by  the  letter  a,  and  the  other  by  b  •, 
fo  that  by  their  mutual  multiplication  they  produce  the 
plane  a  b.  \\  here  the  fame  letter  is  repeated  twice,  as 
a  a,  they  denote  a  Iquarc.  T  hree  letters,  a  b  c,  reprefent 


di~ 

the 

fo 

the 


3  rol‘li’  or  a  Wangled  parallelepiped,  whofe  three 
menfions  are  expreifed  by  the  three  letters  a  be-, 
engih  by*,  the  breadth  by/;,  and  the  depth  bye- 

foHd  hJb  g ''*U  mUtUaI  multiP!ication  they  pioduce 

As  the  multiplication  of  dimenfions  is  expreifed  by  the 
multiplication  of  letters,  and  as  the  number  of  thofe 
ay  be  fo  great  as  to  become  incommodious;  the  me¬ 
thod  is  only  to  write  down  the  root,  and  on  the  rfcht 
hand  to  write  the  index  of  the  power  that  i  he  „um 

confift  -  r;SW3ere4°f  the  to  be  expWcd  do" 

much  as  a  multiplied  five  times  into  itfelf;  and  fo  of  the 

for  the  fymbols,  characters,  Sep.  ufed  in  algebra,  with 
Trry^&c!311011*  ^  See  Character,  and  Quan- 
For  the  method  of  performing  the  feveral  operations  in 

gcb,a.  bee  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multi¬ 
plication. 

The  origin  of  this  art  is  very  uncertain  and  obfeure— 

*!  UfliaI,y  altributecl  ro  Diophantus,  a 
Greek  author,  who  wrote  thirteen  books,  though  only 

fix  of  them  are  extant,  firft  publifhed  'by  Xylander,  in 
15/5,  and  fince  commented  on,  and  improved  by  Gafper 
Bachet  of  the  l  rench  Academy ;  and  fince  by  M.  Fermat. 
And  yet  algebra  fee  ms  not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown 
to  tnc i  ancient  mathematicians,  long  before  the  age  of 
Diophantus:  we  fee  the  traces  and  effcCts  of  it  in 
many  places,  though  it  looks  as  if  they  had  defignedly 
concealed  it.— Something  of  it  there  feems  to  be  in  Euclid, 

Plam  ,n  rhe°n  UP°n  EucK  wh°  obferves.  that 
Ilato  had  begun  to  teach  it.-And  there  are  other  in- 

ftances  of  it  m  Pappus,  and  more  in  Archimedes  and 
Apollonius* 

But  the  truth  is  the  analyfis  ufed  by  thofe  authors  is  ra~ 

•  er  geometrical  than  algebraical:  as  appears  by  the  ex¬ 
amples  thereof  which  we  find  in  their  works:  fo  that  we 
maxe  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Diophantus  is  the  firft,  and 
oniy  author  among  the  Greeks,  who  has  treated  of  ai- 
gebta  p.ofettcd: ly.  This  art,  however,  was  in  ufe  amotxg 
the  Arabs  much  earlier  than  among  the  Greeks.  And 
it  is  laid  that  the  Arabs  too  borrowed  it  from  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  the  Perfians  from  the  Indians.— It  is  added, 
that  the  Arabs  carried  it  into  Spain;  whence,  feme  are  of 
opinion,  it  palled  into  England,  before  Diophantus  was 
known  among  us. 

The  firft  who  wrote  on  the  fubjeCt  in  this  part  of  the 
woiid,  was  Lucas  Pacciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgos,  a 
Coideher;  whofe  book,  in  Italian,  was  printed  at  Ve- 
nice  in  1494.—  ibis  author  makes  mention  of  Leonar¬ 
dos  i  nanus,  and  fome  others,  of  whom  he  had  learned 
the  art ;  but  we  have  none  of  their  writings.  He  adds 
that  algebra  came  originally  from  the  Arabs;  and  never 
mentions  Diophantus,  which'  makes  it  probable,  that 
this  author  was  not  then  known  in  Europe.  His  al- 

ffon  g°eS  r°  farthCr  lhaa  and  quadratic  equa- 

After  Pacciolus  appeared  Stifelius,  a  good  author,  but 
neither  did  he  advance  any  farther. 

After  him  came  Scipio  Fetreus,  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and 
iome  others  ;  who  reached  as  far  as  the  folution  of  fome 
cubic  Equations.  Bombelli  followed  tliefe,  and  went  a 
little  farther.  _  At  iaft  came  Nunnius,  Ramus,  Schoner, 
balignac,  Clavius,  &c.  who  all  of  them  took  different 
coarles,  but  none  of  them  went  beyond  quadratics. 

About  the  fame  time,  Diophantus  was  firft  made  public; 
whofe  method  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Arabs 
which  had  been  followed  till  then.  * 

In  1590,  Vieta  entered  on  the  ftage,  and  introduced 
what  he  called  the  fpecious  arithmetic ,  which  confifts  in 
denoting  the  quantities,  both  known,  and  unknown,  by 
fymbols  or  letters.  He  alio  introduced  an  ingenious  me- 
thod  of  extracting  the  roots  of  equations,  by  approxima¬ 
tions;  fince  much  facilitated  by  Raphfon,  in  his  Ana¬ 
lyfis  CEquationum. 

yieta  was  followed  by  Oughtred,  an  Englifhman,  who, 
in  his  Clavis  Mathematics^  printed  in  1631,  improved 
Cieta  s  method  ;  and  has  invented  feveral  compendious 
characters,  to  fhew  the  lums,  differences,  rectangles, 
fquares,  cubes,  &c. 

Mr.  Harriot,  another  Engliflxman,  contemporary  with 
Oughtred,  left  feveral  treatifes  at  his  death  ;  and  among 
the  reft,  an  Analyfis,  or  Algebra,  which  was  printed  in 
1631,  where  Vieca’s  method  is  brought  into  a  ltil!  more 
commodious  form  ;  and  this  is  much  elteemcd  to  this 
day. 

In  1657,  Bes  Cartes  pubhfhed  his  Geometry,  wherein 
he  made  ufe  of  the  literal  calculus,  and  the  algebraic 
rules  of  Harriot ;  and  as  Oughtred  in  his  Clavis,  and 
Marin  Ghetaldu'-,  in  his  books  of  Mathematical  Com- 
pofition  and  Refolution,  pubiilhed  in  1630, applied  Victa’s 
arithmetic  to  elementary  geometry,  and  gave  the  con- 
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nf  nibic  biquadratic,  and  other  higher  equations.  . 

D°'s  C.rtct*  rule  for  conftruamg  cubic  and  b.quadrauc 

pnuations  was  farther  improved  by  rho.  Baker,  » 

Chvis  Geometric;,  CruhoHcu,  publ.fced  m  .684,  ™ the 
foundation  of  fuch  conftruaions,  with  the  application  o 

^ "o "he  tjuidrutures  of  curvee  queft.ons  d=  mart.m  s 

*  minimis,  the  te'ntrobaryc  method  of  Guldinuo,  &x. 
was  given  by  R.  Slufius,  in  1668,  as  alfo  by  Fermat,  m  his 

Opera  Mathematical  RobervahintheMem^e  a  ie^ 

&  de  Phvfiqub ;  and  Barrow,  in  his  Lett  Geome  . 

7,08  algebra  was  applied  to  the  laws  of  chance  and  gam- 
4b,R  deMon.mo.tt  uhd  Cnee  by  de  Morne  and 
tames  Bernoulli!,  and  others.  Thus  much  for  the  p  o- 
Sof  Sr«.-The  Elements  of  the  Art  were  compiled 
and  published  by  Kerfey  in  1671,  wherein  ^fPeC10^ 
arithmetic,  and  the  nature  of  equations,  are  largely  ex 
plained  and  illuftrated  by  variety  of  examples  :  the  w 
fubftauce  of  Diophantus  is  here  delivered  ,  and  many 
things  added  concerning  mathematical  compofition  and 
refoHition'from  Ghctaldus.  The  like  ha,  been  fmee  done 
hv  Preflet  in  1-604,  and  by  Ozanam  in  1  /  03.— But  thel 
authors  omit  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry ;  which 
defett  is  fupplied  by  Guifnee  in  a  French  treat  fe  expr  y 
on  the  fubieft,  publiffied  in  1705.  and  L  Hopital  in  m 

Analytical  Treatife  of  the  Conic  Seatons,  in  «7°7*  FI 

r  des  of  algebra  are  alfo  compendioufly  delivered  by r  it 
Ifaac  Newton,  in  bis  Arithmetica  Univerfahs,  hrft  pubhfh- 
ed  n  1707,  which  abounds  in  felcft  examples,  and  con- 
Ui,  feveral  rules  and  methods  invented  by  the  author. 

This  piece  is  rendered  complete  by  Mr.  Maclaurin  s  com- 
mentary  on  it,  which  is  lately  pubhfhed  and  entitled 

Other'  w rhe  rs'  on^ algebra,  are  Dr.  Pell,  who  revifed  and 
publilhed  a  piece  of  algebra,  firft  pubhlhed i  in  Dutch.  n 
this  the  dodor  has  given  us  a  peculiar  method  of  his  owr 
for  aDDlving  algebra  to  problems  of  various  kinds ;  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  way  of  regiftering  the  whole  procefs  m  t  ie 
margin.  This  method  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  W  3  > 

and  Mr.  Hammond,  in  their  treatifes  on  this  fubjea.  Dr 
Wallis  publifhed  a  treatife  on  algebra,  both  htfiorical  and 
p radical,  in  the  year  1664.  There  are  many  ot  ier  tea  1 
of  algebra  of  very  various  extent  and  value,  that  have  been 
°pf„SeJCncc.  ?Se.  particularly 

r.fide  to  A'gebra ;  Jones’s  Synopfis  ;  Vi  olfius  s  Algebra  , 
Simplon’.  Ilgebr«i  Dodfon’s  Mathematical  Repertory; 
Hut's  Elements  of  Algdra-,  and  Dr.  Saunderfon 
Treatife  of  Algebra ,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  watch  is 

the  moll  comprehenfive  of  any.  .  , 

Jhebra  has  been  alfo  applied  to  the  cooperation  and  cal¬ 
culus  of  infinites-,  from  whence  a  new  and  extenfive  branch 
of  knowledge  has  arifen,  called  the doWineof  ^UXJONS 
or  analyfis  of  infinites ,  or  the  calculus  differentials.  I 
authors  on  this  fubjea,  fee  under  Analysis. 

AT  GEBRAICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  algebra. 
mus  «e  fay,  V.W  CHa«.CT«.,  or  fymbols, 

curves,  Mullens, JSce.  ,hc  relation  of 

A  the^abfci'tE;*  to'thelremiordinates  may  be  defmed  by  an 

algebraical  equation.  .... 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  geometrical  lines,  or  cur™  ‘ 

Algebraical  curves  hand  contradiftinguiffied  to  mecha¬ 
nical  or  transcendental  ones. 

Algebraical  folution.  See  Resolution. 
ALGEBRA1SM,  or  Algebrism,  is  affectedly  ufed  in 
‘  fome  writers  for  dyka  itfelf.  In  wh.ch  fenfe,  we  read 
of  the  application  of  algebraifm. . 

AT  GEBRAIST,  a  perfon  Ikilled  m  a’gebra.  _ 

\IGEDO,  the  name  of  an  accident  which  fometimes  hap- 
pms  in  a  gonorrhcea,  by  the  ftoppage  of  the  running 
'  foon  after  it  appears.  Calomel  repeated  fo  as  to  puige, 
brings  back  the  running,  and  the  difficulties  and  danger 

ALGENEB,  or  Algenib,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the 
fecond  magnitude,  on  the  right  fide  ot  Perseus. 
ALGIABARII,  a  Mahometan  fett  of  predeftinarians,  who 
attribute  all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  evil,  to  the 
agency  or  influence  of  God. 

The  Algiabarii  hand  oppofed  to  the  Alkadarii. 
\LGOIDES,in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Vaillant  to  a  genus 

*  of  plants,  called  by  Micheli  and  Linnaeus,  zanichellia. 

ALGOL,  or  Medujcis  Head,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  conftellation  Per  seCs. 

ALGONQUIN,  one  of  the  chief  American  languages, 
fnoken  ei'pecially  in  Canada,  or  New  France.  The  Al- 
vonquin  is  one  of  the  two  principal  languages  fpoken  in 
the  Northern  America,  the  other  is  the  Huron. 

Tc  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  people  of  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination,  now  almoft  extintf*  the  Iroquois  being  the 

The  Jlffd  tongue  i,  fpoken,  with  fome  divetHty  of 
5 


dialeas,  by  mod  of  the  natives  from  the  river  St.  I.au* 
rence  to  that  of  Miffiffippi.  _ 

The  baron  la  Hontan  has  given  a  little  diaionary  ot  the 
Algonquin  language.  Reland  has  alfo  given  a  glols  on  te- 
vefal  words  of  the  fame.  The  firft  is  entitled  Mem.  de 
l’Americ.  Septent.  Hag.  i?°3i  the  laft  is  in  his  Dill. 
Mifc.  p.  3-  diff.  2. 

ALGOR  is  ufed  by  fome  Medicinal  Writers ,  to  denote  a 
preternatural  coldnefs  or  chilnefs  in  a  part.  lMuys  fpeaks, 
in  this  fenfe,  of  an  algor  of  the  arm,  attended  with  an 

ALGOR  AB,  a  fixed  ftar,  of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the 

right  wing  of  the  confteliation  Corvus. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  term,  which  fome  authors,  and 
efpecially  the  Spaniards,  make  ufe  of  to  figmfy  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  Jpecious  arithmetic, 

or  algebra.  _ .  r 

Sometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  pra£hce  of  common 

arithmetic,  by  ten  numeral  figures.  ,  , 

Algorithm  is  properly  the  art  of  numbering  truly,  and 
readily;  and  comprehends  the  fix  common  rules  ot  arith¬ 
metic. — It  is  fometimes  called  logfi'ca  numerals. 

We  fay,  the  algorithm  of  integers,  the  algorithm  ot  trac¬ 
tions,  the  algorithm  of  furds,  &c.  . 

ALGOSAREL,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  Avicenna,  and 
fome  other  authors,. for  the  common  wild  carrot,  or 

daucus  fylveftris.  rr  •  1 

ALGUAZlL,  in  the  Spaniffi  Policy,  a  ferjeant  or  official 

of  a  judge,  or  magiftrate,  appointed  to  fee  his  decrees 
ALHABOR,  among  the  Arabian  Afironomers,  is  that  ftaf 

commonly  called  Sirius.  •  .  _  .  ,r,  .  , 

ALII AGI,  the  pliant  thorny  broom  of  Syria.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Aleppo  gather  from  it  a  new  kind  of  mama,  the 
grains  of  which  are  fome  what  larger  than  corian.ii.  in 
leaves  are  of  a  hot  drying  nature,  and  the  natives  ufe  the 
flowers  as  a  purgative;  one  handtul  of  which  boiled  111 
water  fuffices  for  a  dofe. 


ALHANDAL,  a  term  in  the  Arabian  Pharmacy,  fignifymg 
colocynth — The  troches  of  alhandal ,  t> ochijci  athandal ,  are 
a  kind  of  troches  compofed  of  colocynthis,  bdellium,  and 

K' wT^is  formed  of  the  Arabic  handal,  or  handhal,  a 

name  for  colocynthis.  .  .  r  .  „ 

They  are  efteemed  good  purgatives,  and  are  uied  on  di¬ 
vers  occafions.  ,  .  ,  n  Ct  . 

ALHEN,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  by  which  Dr.  Shaw, 

and  others,  have  called  a  genus  of  plants,  fince  named  by 

Linnaeus  LawsonTa.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  r  n. 

ALHIDADE,  or  Alidade,  the  index  or  label  oi  an  altro- 
nomical,  or  geometrical  inftrument,  for  taking  of  hag.its 

or  diftances.  ,  .  T 

The  word  is  Arabic,  and  it  figmfies  the  fame  thing.— -In 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  called  J'loonf't,  dioptra,  and  linea 

fiducia ,  fiducial  line. 

The  albidade  is  a  kind  of  ruler  moveable  on  the  centre  ot 
the  inftrument ;  and  carrying  two  sights,  which  are 
erefted  perpendicularly  at  the  two  extremities  of  it.  _ 
ALHIRTO,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  confteliation  Capricorn.  This  is  othei- 
wife  called  rofirum  Galina .  Near  this  ftar,  in  the  yeai 
i6co,  appeared  a  new  ftar,  which  lafted  twenty-one 

years,  and  then  difappeared  again. 

ALI  gives  a  denomination  to  a  fe£I  or  divifion,  among 
the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the  right  of  fucceffion 
of  Alt,  the  fourth  caliph,  or  fucceffor  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  reform  of  MuJJulmanifm  introduced  by  him.  Sale’s 

Prel.  Diff.  „  ,  0  ... 

The  feclaries  of  All  are  more  particularly  called  bcbutes, 
and  ftand  oppofed  to  the  Sunnites t  or  fe£I  of  Omar,  who 
adhere  to  the  law,  as  left  by  Mahomet,  Abubeker,  and 

Omar.  ,  .  ,  c 

Ali  was  coufin  of  Mahomet,  and  fon-in-law  of  that  pro¬ 
phet,  having  married  his  daughter  Fatimah.  After  Ma¬ 
homet’s  death,  great  difputes  arofe  about  the  fucceffion  ; 
many  flood  for  All,  but  Abubeker  was  preferred,  and 
eleaed  the  firft  caliph.  Ali  took  his  turn,  alter  the  death 

of  Othman.  ,  _  .  ... 

The  Perfians  are  the  chief  adherents  to  the  feet  ot  Alt, 
whom  they  hold  to  have  been  the  legitimate  tucceflor  of 
Mahomet,  and  Abubeker  an  ufurper.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Turks  are  of  the  feet  of  Omar,  and  hold  An  in  ex¬ 
ecration,  having  raifed  a  furious  civil  war  among  the 

ThePerfian  emperors  of  the  family  of  Sophi  pretend  to 
be  the  dire£t  defendants  from  Ah  ;  but  the  defeent  is 

very  darkly  made  out.  . 

The  diftinguiffiing  badge  of  the  followers  of  Ah,  is  a 
red  turban,  which  is  worn  by  the  Perfians,  who  are 
hence  called  in  derifion,  by  the 'Turks,  hfilbachi,  q.  d. 

red  heads.  . 

AH  is  reputed  the  author  of  divers  works,  particularly  a 

Centiloquium,  in  great  repute  among  the  Arabs  and 
1  rerfians 
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by  rM?*Oddcy  °f  ^  bcCfl  pU^e<*  in  EngUfli 

ALjAMEiA  is  a  name  which  the  Mo.ifcoes  in  Spain  give 
to  the  language  of  the  Spaniards.  P  S 

Among  other  articles  agreed  on  by  the  junto,  which  was 

ofPthtnM  C  emuPer°r  CharleS  V‘  in  ’S26’  in  favour 
no  Ion  W-S  one‘  that  the  Morifcoes fhould 

Z  °Mn  r**?  A,Savarc«»  '•  e-  Moorilh,  or  Arabic,  but 

!  e  Moo  fpCak/iT^  *•  C*  Spanlfh»  35  k  Was  ca,Iecl  by 
•  . ,  :  ?rs>  and  al1  tbeir  writings  and  contrads  Ihould  be 

A TJ A R RTTrnj  a8' •  £edde!>'s  Mi*-  Trads,  tom.  i.  p.  22. 

1  for?  aR  L  CN“tUral  H'Ji°ry'  the  Afabian  name 

lor  a  large  kind  of  rat,  common  in  that  country,  and 

good  to  ear,  according  to  Bochart,  who  thinks  it  the 

fame  as  th efbapban,  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  and  there 

declared  unclean.  Levit.  xi.  5. 

ALIAS,  m  Law,  a  fecond  or  farther  writ  ilTued  from  the 
cut^ffe^t  ^c^min^er>  after  a  “>?<">  &c.  fued  out  with- 

l\  in  den?tes)  the  abfence  of  the  accufed  from 
the  place  where  he  is  charged  with  having  committed  a 

r  -  *e^ding  elftwhtrt' as  theWofd  ^  - 

AL1CA,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfic  and  Diet,  a  kind  of  food; 
but  the  various  accounts  given  of  it  by  authors,  make  it 
uncertain  what  it  was  ;  fome  reprefenting  it  as  a  fort  of 
F-Vnd  others  as  an  aliment  made  of  grain, 
lhe  Greek  word  for  alica  was  xoiitpos,  which  term,  and 

ZYTl’  Cem  *?  have  bcen  8eneral  names  for  all  fpeit 
or  hulled  grain,  beaten  or  ground  into  a  pulp. 

Kay,  ,n  h.>  hiftory,  fays  the  alica  differs  from  the  voy. 
°poi,  as  the  genus  from  the  fpecies.  A 

prateutcf’  "  H,JI°rh  a  ‘"m  r)™nymouSwi,h 

AUCA 1 ICA,  an  Arabian  weight. 

AUrm  A” MedjCme\  fpots  preceding  the  fmal!-pox. 

Rot;aJS?Z'y>  a  ind  of  p“eri('  babi'  wo'“  br 

IZfiZl™ a  forI  01  Mamy,:  fomc  b> 
AL^Z^Zh7::z^,ry‘ ,be  defcendants 

h3d  a  *on*  ft,uggiewith  the  Ommiades,  for 
the  kahphate,  or  fucceffion  of  Mahomet  ;  which  is  the 
Mahometan  papacy. 

°TKf  a  P-U!cb  name  S‘ven  to  a  kind  of  fea-fnail, 
the  hiftory  of  which  is  given  by  Swammerdam.  Bib. 
Nat.  tom.  1.  p.  1  Bo. 

Ah^BAU^  °r’  3i  f°me  WrIte  '*»  Stm&ut>  a  nam«  g^en 
by  the  Arabians,  Avicenna,  and  others,  to  a  fpecies  of 

acacia,  which  they  alfo  call  the  Nabatluean  pod,  and 
ceration,  or  filiqua,  and  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be 
the  “me  with  the  common  carob  ;  but  they  exprefsly  dif- 
tinguifh  it,  by  faying  that  it  is  an  aftringent,  whereas 
the  other  is  gently  purgative  ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  it  was 
g.ven  in  haemorrhages.  Nay,  Ifidore  goes  fo  far  as  to 
ray?  lbat  the  acacia  juice  of  the  fhops  was  made  of  its 
fruit,  while  unripe. 

ALIEN,  in  Law,  a  ftranger,  or  perfon  bom  out  of  the 
king  s  allegiance  ;  or  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  fome  other 
lovereign  ;  and  not  naturalized,  or  made  a  denizen. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ;  viz.  alien  friends,  who 
are  of  thofe  countries  which  are  at  peace  and  league 
with  us  ;  and  alien  enemies,  who  are  of  countries  at  war 
with  us  j  to  which  fome  add  a  third,  viz.  alien  infidels. 

A  man  born  out  of  the  land,  but  within  the  limits  of  the 
king  s  obedience  beyond  the  Teas  ;  or  of  Englifh  parents 
out  of  the  king  s  obedience,  provided  the  parents  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  be  of  fuch  obedience,  is  no  alien,  but  3 
fubjea  of  the  king,  flat.  2.  25  Edw.  III.  commonly  call 
ed  the  ftatute  De  natis  ultra  mare. 

Add  that  if  one  born  out  of  the  king’s  allegiance  come 
and  dwell  in  England;  his  children  begotten  here  are 
not  aliens,  but  denizens. 

By  the  ftatute  1 1  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  6.  alt  perfons  be- 
ing  the  king  s  natural  born  fubjedts,  may  inherit  as  heirs 
to  their  anceflors,  though  their  anceftors  were  aliens. 
Children  of  an  ambaffador  in  a  foreign  country  by  a 
wife  who  is  an  Englifh  woman,  are  natural  born  fub- 
je£ts  by  the  common  law.  7  Rep.  u.  And  if  an  Eng- 
hfh  merchant  living  beyond  fea,  marries  a  wife  there 
and  hath  a  child  by  her  and  dies,  this  child  is  born  a  de' 
nizen,  and  (hall  be  heir  to  him,  notwithflanding  the 
wife  be  an  alien.  Cro.  Car.  605.  Perfons  born  in  Eng- 
hfh  plantations  are  natural  born  fubje£t9.  6 

An  alien  can  hold  no  land  by  defeent  or  purchafe,  or  be 
tenant  by  the  courtefy,  or  in  dower;  and  if  he  purchafe 
the  king  {hall  have  it  ;  but  he  may  purchafe  a  houfe  for 
years  for  habitation,  during  Lis  refidence,  as  nectffary 
for  trade.  If  an  alien  merchant  leaves  the  kingdom,  the 
king  fhall  have  the  leafe  ;  if  he  be  no  merchant,  the 
king  fhall  have  his  leafe  for  years,  though  it  were  for  his 
haH.rat.on  ;  and  by  the  flat.  32  H.  Vfil.  there  i$  a  pe- 
Vol.  1.  N°  11.  r 
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bound' to  °an  alien  enemy  TJVo'd  ^ 

but  the  king  fhall  have  it  ’  U  ,S  V°,d  t0  h,m> 

an?  juryi  bm  »» 
and  h ,  ’  r  Jt>fy  are  ,0  half  denizens 

ByTat’  i  W  tp  °f  : 

&£«;!  a«r4rfa’t 

England  by'  l.'^or  ^  arl.t 

goods  imported  by  natural  fubjedls,  if  they  be  brought 
fame>rClgl)1  bottoms’  OVer  anf*  above  what  is  paid  for  the 
12  Stft.C3a;Trted  by  and  in  Bfitilh  flliPPh>e' 

tTdu,y!S  U  °‘hCmif'  CaU'd  <”U>  >"d  ««it- 

f'nJl  dried  °r  falted,  and  codfidi,  or  herring,  not  caught 

ve,rc,s' and  cur'd  br  Bmiflt.  P%  rzt; 

J«c‘;:;dsiiV£"  £  ^2. a^: 
f~*  It-7,,  g«:  ,7.P.7,7  Ann’ cap- 

don  Tre  monfl  ™Aballlfge>  Payable  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
con,  are  properly  alien  dunes.  On  what  footing  aliens 

Bri«i„,mfccDuT,r  P0"  f°r':gn  comn>°d“«  Great 

AL4ni!DTS„m““rtd’  iD  MMUA“  ,VT'Ur"  {°‘  - 

Alien  -amy,  or  alien  friend.  See  Alien. 

land”  GrM-  3  fubordinate  ki«d  of  moftafteries  in  Eng¬ 
land,  belonging  to,  and  dependent  on,  other  ntonafterfea 

AnENrMn  acs*  Vide  Duds-  M-aft-  “c4r4IM 

A,.l- Ari0V»  Ali£natio,  in  Aw,  the  a£l  of  makintr 

L  E/’f  poffeffion  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  thmgs,  from  one  man  to  another. 

0  alienate,  or  alien  in  mortmain,  is  to  make  over 
Mv'rm'““  r°  3  rclisi0U3  comm““'y.  or  other 

All  perfons  who  have  a  right  to  lands,  may  generally 
alien  them  to  others  ;  but  fome  alunoLs  are  prohibTted^ 
fuch  as  alienations  by  tenant  for  life,  &c.  whereby  th”' 

incur  a  forfemire  of  their  eflate.  ilnfl.  n8  *  7 

By  the  ftatute  of  Edward  I.  a  bar  was  put  Vo  alienations 
y  what  we  call  entails,  which  is  an  expedient  for  pro- 

wet ■e5eS2Jto/dVn  I—11681  but  counter-expedients 
were  devifed  to  defeat  this  intent,  and  a  pradice  was  in¬ 
troduced  of  cutting  off  entails  by  fines,  and  of  barring 
remainders  and  reverfions  by  recoveries.  & 

fhe  ftatute  for  alienations  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  timr 
had  a  great  effeft  on  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom  •  as 
among  other  regulations  of  that  reign,  it  tended  toTh’rovr 
Bv  St?  °f  P ?fer™ore  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
faken  ?wftay.‘  **  ^  C3p*  fines  for  aliena“on8  are 

tusdTedemption*  ^  “nd'r  “  ha,kr  <*  P"P=- 

The  council  of  Laferan,  held  in  1123,  forbids  any  clerk 
to  alienate  his  benefice,  prebend,  or  the  like.  * 

By  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Jews,  lands  could  only  be1 

?h/T  KM  n  fpaCC  °f  6fty  years*  At  cacl>  return  of 
the  jubilee,  all  returned  again  to  the  primitive  owners, 

or  their  defeendants,  to  whom  the  lands  were  originally 
allotted,  at  the  firft  diftribution  of  Canaan.  g  T 
Alienatio  afamiha.  See  Abdication. 

Alienation  office,  is  an  office  to  which  all  writs  of  cove¬ 
nants  and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied,  and  reco- 

r“/;^;,eT„.carried' ,ohav'  &‘s 

ALIFORMES  mufeuli,  a  pair  of  mufcles,  arifing  from  the 
pterygoid  bone,  and  ending  in  the  neck  of  the  lower- 
jaw,  towards  the  internal  feat  of  the  head. 

lwmeb’  "** 

Aliformes  procejffus,  in  Anatomy,  the  prominences  of  the 
OS  CUNEIFORME. 

ALII  multi,  ALII  de  regno,  are  phrafes  which  often  oc¬ 
cur  in  our  ancient  records  and  hiftorians.  Their  mean- 

*  i 

mg 
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whole  commons  of  the  kingdom 
Appen 


ALIMA,  among  Mineralifs .  a  kind  of  fand  found  in  gold 
, pines,  out  of  which  lead  is  extradjed. 

ALIMENT,  AliMENTUM,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is 

ever  may  be  diffolved,  and  turned  into  chyle,  lo  as  to 
be  afterwards  converted  into  blood,  for  augmenting 
body,  or  repairing  its  continual  wafle.  ' 

The  word  is  formed  of  tiler  e,  lo  murtjh.  h>ee  UTLim 
cation,  Digestion,  Food,  and  Nutrition. 

ALIMENTARY,  Aliment  At,  fomething  that  relates  to 

Tl^ancien/phy'ficians  held,  that  every  humour  confifts 
of  two  parts  ;  an  alimentary,  and  an  etcrementiUous  dr*. 
Alimentary  dul. 7,  du&us  alimentaiis,  is  a  name  given  y 
]>  Tyfon,  fome  others,  to  that  part  ol  the  body 
through  which  the  food  pafles,  from  its  reception  into 
the  mouth,  to  its  exit  at  the  anus  ;  including  t  .e  gu  , 

ftomach,  and  inteftines#  r  /•  i  a 

Dr.  Morgan  confiders  the  whole  alimentary  tube  (inclui  - 
ing  thetflomach,  inteftines,  and  lacteal*),  as  cor.ftiuuing 
one  gland;  of  the  like  nature,  ftrufture,  and  ufe,  with 

the  other  glands  of  the  body.  . 

Every  gland  has  its  vafa  deferent: a,  fecretona ,  and  ex-pur- 
gatortaf  together  with  its  common  ventricle,  where  the 
matter  brought  thither  is  firft  prepared  by  digeftion.&c. 
—In  this  grand  primary  concoaive  gland,  the  gula  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cefephagus  to  its  vas  deferens,  the  ftomach, 
is  its  common  receptacle,  the  lafteals  are  rts  vafa  [cere- 
iorla,  or  recipient  ftrainers,  and  the,  inteftines  from  th 
■pylorus  to  tlrd  anus  con  hi  lute  its  vas  expur  gator  non,  or 
common  expurgate.,  duft.  The  oflion,  .here  ore  of 
this  as  of  every  other  gland,  are  principally  four,  viz. 
folution,  feporation ,  glandular  colature  or  fecrettcn,  and 

evacuation' ox  expurgation.  .  , 

The  whole  duStus  alimentalis,  from  itsufes,  maybe  crdi- 
•  narily  divided  into  four  parts.  I.  That  which  edhveyi 
the  food,  called  the  aefophagus.  2.  That  which  dig* 
or  corrodes  it,  called  the  Jhmocb.  3.  I  hat  which  attri¬ 
butes  the  chyle,  called  the  defines.  4-  That  which 
empties  the  farces,  called  the  tedium.  1  hil.  Tranf.  N 

•This  dhd  isrfaid3to  be  the  true  charaderiflic  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  or  proprium  quarto  mode  ;  there  be.ng  no  animal 
'  without  it,  and  whatever  has  it  being  properly  enough 
ranged  under  the  clafs  of  animals.  Plants  receive  their 
mourifhment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of  their  roots,  but 
have  no  common  receptacle  for  digefhng  the  food  re¬ 
ceived,  or  for  carrying  off  the  recrements.  But  in  all, 
.even  the  lowed  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a 
'  ftomach  and  inteftines,  even  where  we  cannot  perceive 
v  the  leail  formation  of  any  organs  of  the  fenfes,  unlets 
that  common  ore  o  feeling  as  in  oyfters.  Phil.  1  ranf. 

Dr.Wallfs  deduces^  an  argument  from  the  ftrudure  of 
the  alimentary  tube  in  man,  to  prove  that  lie  is  not  nature  - 
ly  carnivorous.  To  the  cogency  of  which  Dr.  lyfon 

makes  fome  objedions.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  269.  p.  777- 
Alimentary  duil,  is  fometimes  alfo  underftood  of  the 

-thoracic  du£l.  .  J  ... 

Alimentary  law,  lex  alimentaria ,  was  an  old  law  among 
the  Romans,  whereby  children  were  obliged  to  find  lul- 

tenance  for  their  parents.  . 

Ai.imentarii  pueri ,  &c.  were  certain  children  main¬ 
tained  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors, 
-in  a  fort  of  public- places,  not  unlike  our  holpitals. 
'Troian  was  the  firft  that  brought  up  any  of  thefeoA- 
■  mentary  boys:  He  xvas  imitated  by  Adrian.  Antoninus 
Pius  did  the  fame  for  a  number  of  maids,  at  the  iolici 
Matron  of  Fauftina  ;  and  hence,  in  fome  medals  of- that 
emprefs,  we  read  pvellae  favstinianae. 

•  Alexander  Severus  did  the  like,  at  the  requeft  of  Mam- 
'tmiieav;  and  the  maids  thus  educated  are  called  Mam- 

AL1MENTATI0N  is  ufed  by  fome  naturalifts,  for  what 

we  more  ordinarily  call  Nutrition. 

ALIMONY,  Alim 0N1  a,  properly  figmfies  nourilhment, 
or  maintenance:  but  in  a  modern  fenfe,  in  Law ,  it  de¬ 
notes  that  portion,  or  allowance,  which  a  married  wo¬ 
man  fues  for,  upon  any  occalional  reparation  from  her 
hufband,  wherein  flie  is  not  charged  with  elopement  or 

This^was  anciently  called  rationabile  ef  overturn,  reafonable 
maintenance,  and  was  recoverable  only  in  the  fpmtual 
court ;  but  now  is  recoverable  alfo  in  chancery. 

Where  a  woman  is  divorced  a  menja  &  thoro ,  file  may 
fue  her  hufband  in  her  own  name  for  alimony ,  or  main¬ 
tenance,  out  of  her  hufband’s  eftate,  during  the  repara¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  chancery,  or  it  the  fpmtual  court ; 


and  it  will  he  allowed,  except  in  the  cafes  of  elopemenj 
and  adultery,  as  aforefaid.  1  In  ft.  233. 

AL1MOS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Lome  of  the 
Greek  whiter^  to  the  common  liquorice.  It  has 
been  thus  called,  from  its  quality  of  palling  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  making  it  infenfible  either  of  hunger  or 

third.  .  ,  . 

ALINDESIS,  in  the  /Indent  Gymnaflic  Medicine,  a  kind  of 
exercife,  wherein  perfons  being  befmeared  with  oil, 
rolled  themfelves  naked  in  the  dull. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  aMv?bj. 

ALIOS  baton,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle  to 
the  ftrange  fifh  called  by  Artedi,  lophius,  and  by 
others  rana  pifeatrix. 

ALlPiENOS,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfic,  ari  appellation  given 
to  dry  topical  medicines,  or  fuch  as  have  no  fat  mixed 
with  them. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  alipantos.  It  is  pure¬ 
ly  Greek,  ajiur'alrcfj  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and 
MTraivnv,  pinguejeere ,  to  fatten.  In  which  fenfe  alipanei 
(lands  opposed  to  lipara ,  or  plafters,  which  have  fat  in 
their  compofition  ;  called  alfo  by  Celfus,  tenia. 

Galen  gives  the  name  to  the  remedies  applied  to 

frefli  wounds,  to  check  the  inflammation,  and  h alien 


their  healing.  .  ..  ,  _ 

ALIPILAR1US,  or  AlIpilus,  in  Antiquity ,  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  baths,  who,  by  means  of  .wax,  and  wg>:- 
cn  plafters,  took  off  the  hairs  from'  the  a lA,  or  arm  pits. 

The  women  who  performed  this  office  were  called  pica- 
trices,  and  partiltries. 

The  aliptlus  anfweied  to  what  the  Greeks  called  opwira.- 

,  .  .  .  ...  r 

The  ancient  Romans  made  it  a  point  of  cleanimels  to 
keep  the  arm-pits  e'ear  and  fmooth.  Trt  after-times,  they 
went  farther,  and  took  off  the  hair  from  their  arms,  iyifW 
and  other  parts,  .with  pitch  and  rofui,  and  by  t hcvoJjcllu, 
an  inftrument  for  that  pitrpofe. 

ALIPOW  Montis  Ceti,  a  kind  of  white 'turbiihfi  which 
is  a  ftrong  purgative.  It  is  to  be  found  in  feveral  places 
of  Languedoc,  particularly  near  Cete,  whence  the  mo¬ 
dern  botanifts  have  given  it  its  name.  It  is  fometime^ 
ufed  inftead  of  fena  ;  w  hicb,  however,  may  be  dangeious, 
fince  it  is  a  much  ftronger  purgative. 

A  LIPT  A,  from  «Xripfti,  1  anoint,  in  the  Ancient  Gymnaflic:, 
an  officer  appointed  to  anoint  the  athletes. 

In  which  fenfe  the  aliptee  amount  to  the  fame  with  what 
are  otherwise  called  unci  ores,  and  jatralipta . 

Alipta  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  for 
the  director,  or  fuperintendant  of  the  exereifes  of  the 
athletes.  ,r  .. 

In  which  fenfe,  alipta  is  fynonymous  with  gymnaf.es, 
and  pecdo tribet. 

AL1PTERIUM,  a7.i7TTr.ftav,  in  Antiquity,  a  place  in  the 
ancient  palejlra,  where  the  athletes  were  anointed  before 
their  excrctles. 

The  alipterium,  or  all pterion,  was  othejwife  called  ei. ^lo- 
thksioN,  and  undtuarium  ;  fometimes  alfo  ceroma. 
ALIQUANT  part,  -  is  that  which  will  not  meafur.e  or  di¬ 
vide  any  number  exadlly.  Or  an  aliquant  part,  is  that., 
which  being  taken  any  number  of  times,  is  always  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  than  the  whole.  See  Measure. 

ThuS,  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  12  ;  for  being  taken  twice, 
it  falls  lhcrt ;  and  when  taken  three  times,  it  exceeds  12. 
The  aliquant  parts  of  a  pound,  or  201.  are 

qj.  an  aliquant  part  compofed  of  a  tenth  and  2Clh.  , 

6 s-  of  a  5th  and  a  10th. 

7 s.  of  a  4th  and  a  icth. 

8r.  of  two  5ths. 

91.  of  a  4th  and  a  5th. 

I  is.  of  a  half  and  a  20th. 

.-  12J.  of  a  half  and  a  ioth.‘ 

13s.  of  a  half,  a  10th,  and  a  20th. 

14s.  of  a  half  and  a  5th. 

15s.  of  a  half  and  a  4th.  ^ 

16;.  of  a  half,  a  5th,  and  a  iofh. 

17s.  of  a  half,  a  4th,  and  a  10th. 

18s.  of  a  half,  and  two  5 1 h s . 

19s.  of  a  half,  a  4th,  and  5th.  See  Multiplication. 
ALIQUOT  part,  is  fuch  part  of  any  number  or  quantity, 
as  will  exaclly  menfure  it,  without  any  remainder. — 
Or,  it  is  a  part,  which  being  taken  a  certain  numbet  of 
times,  becomes  equal  to  the  whole,  or  integer. 

The  word  is  formed  of  aliqumis ,  any  number  of  timfiS. 
Thus,-  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12;  becaufc,  being  taken 
four  times,  it  will  juft  meafuie  it. 

The  aliquot  parts  of  20’i.  are. 
ios.  half  of  %os 


5s.  a  fourth. 

4s.  a  fifth. 

2s.  a  tenth, 
is.  a  twentieth. 
6s.  8 d.  a  third. 
3s.  4 d.  a  fixch'. 


2s.  6d.  an  eighth, 
is.  8 d.  a  twelfth, 
is.  4<r/.  a  fifteenth, 
is.  3 d.  a  fixteentb. 

10 d.  a  twenty-fourth.- 
5«/.  a  forty-eighth. 
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To  multiply  by  the  help  o t  aliquot  parts,  fee  MiiltipLi- 
catjon. 

We  mult  not  confound  an  aliquot  part  with  that  of  a  com- 
menfuruble ;  for  every  aliquot  part  is  a  cornmen fur  able,  but 
not  vice  verfa.  Thus  four  is  commenfurable  with  fix  but 
is  not  an  aliquot  part  of  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  41.  '  ’ 
ALIS  ANDERS,  fmyrnium,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  digyma  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  has  an 
umbellated  flower  ;  the  principal  umbel  is  unequal,  the 
fmall  ones  are  erect :  they  have  no  involucrum,  and  the 
empalement  of  the  flowers  are  fcarce  difcernible  ;  the 
flowers  have  five  fpear-lhaped  petals,  which  are  a ’little 
indexed,  and  five  Itamina  the  length  of  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Angle  fummits  ;  the  germen  is  fituated  under 
the  flower,  fupporting  two  ftyles,  crowned  by  headed 
uigmas  ;  the  germen  “afterwards  turns  to  an  almoft 
globular  fruit,  which  is  ftreaked,  and  fplits  in  two,  each 
containing  one  moon-fnaped  feed,  convex  on  one  fide 
marked  with  three  ftreaks,  and  plain  bn  the  other.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

Alijanders ^  ufed  to  be  ordered  by  the  college  for  medicinal 
ufe,  but  is  feldom  now  preferred;  and  at  prefent  is  fel- 
dom  cultivated  in  gardens,  though  formerly  it  was  greatly 
ufed  in  the  kitchen,  before  celery  was  fo  much  cultivated, 
which  hath  taken  place  of  alijanders ,  and  entirely  l'uper- 
feded  the  ufe  of  it.  1  1 

i  he  ancient  Greeks  have  plainly  deferibed  tivo  different 
plants  under  this  name;  the  one  the  common  alijanders , 
me  other  the  peti  ofcinioti  Ciltcium ,  or  Cilician  parfley. 

I  he  former  of  thefe  plants  loves  moill  and  rich  ground, 
and  the  other  grows  no  where  but  on  rocky  hihs,  and 
in  the  d/ielt  ant}  molt  barren  places,  Plipy  not  oblerving 
that  the  ancient. writers  knew  two  plants  under  this  name, 
•iecuies  them  of  an  error,  in  laying  that  the  jrnyrmuni  loved 
dry  and  barren  places,  whereas  the  Romans,  whocuhi- 
vated  tfi i  fmyrnium  at  that  time,  found  it  delighted  only 
m  rich  rnoilt  loils  ;  but  the  ancients,  whom  he-  centuies 
thus,  had  fpoke  what  he  records  of  the  petrojelinum,  not 
of  the  gieat  water  fmyrnium. 

ALISMA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  plant, ago 
aquatica ,  or  water  plantain.  In  the  Linmean  fyltem, 
it  is  a  genus  of  the  bcxandr'ui  polygynia  clafs. 

ALI  FES,  in  Antiquity ,  a  name  given  to  thole  birds  which 
afforded  auguries  by  their  wings  and  flight. 

In  this  fenfe  alites  Itapd  oppoled  to  osc.ines,  or  birds, 
which  gave  auguries  by  their  mouths,  by  tinging,  or 
croaking,  See. 

lo  the  clafs  of  aides ,  belong  the  buzzard,  ofprey,  &c. 
To  that  of  oscines,  the  crane,  raven,  owl,  & c. 

The  woid  is  Latin,  formed  from  ala ,  awing. 

ALKA,  in  O  nitloiog >,  the  name  of  a  water  bird,  of  the 
diver  kind,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  anje<  es  in  the  Linrne- 
ati  fyftem,  and  called,  in  different  parts  of  England,  the 
auk,  the  taxor  bill,  and  the  mart  e.  It  approaches  to  the 
fize  of  the  common  duck  ;  and  its  head,  neck,  back,  and 
tail,  are  ah  black  ;  its  belly  and  breaff,  and  up  half  way 
of  the  throat,  are  white.  The  alk  in  Norway  very  much 
re  enables  this  in  fize,‘fhape,  and  colour  though  pon- 
topiddan  reprefencs  the  latter  as  peculiar  to  that  country. 

It  is.  found  on  the  rocks  on  the  fea  coats,  and  makes  no 
licit,  laying  its  eggs  in  fome  hollow  of  the  naked  rock. 
The  eggs  are  very  large,  and  are  white,  with  black 
fpots. 

ALK  AD  ARIF,  a  fed  among  the  Mahometans,  who  deny 
.  any  eternal,  fixed,,  divine  decrees  and  are  afferters  of 
free  will. . 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic,  alkadar ,  which 
fignifies  decree.  ,;j,  1  j,, 

Th takalarii  are  a  branch  of  Mo atazalites.  They 
It  a  nd  oppofed  to  the  Algiabarii. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcaiiest,  in  Cbemijlry ,  a  word  coined 
by  Parapelfus  to  fignify  a  mod  pure  and  univerfal  men. 
Jlruum,  or  diffulvenc,  wherewith  fome  chemilts  have  pre¬ 
tended  adequately  to  r.cfolve  all  bodies  into  their  firlt 
flatter,  and  to  perform  other  extraordinary  and  unac¬ 
countable  operations. 

The  word  aUaheJl  is  originally 'German,  compounded  of 
a l  and  gf'ejf  i.  e.  all  /pint, . . 

The  two  eminent  adepts,  Raracelfus  and  Helmont,  ex- 
prelly  declare,  that  there  is  a  certain  fluid  in  nature,  ca¬ 
pable  »of  reducing  all  fublunary  bodies,  as  well  homoge¬ 
neous  a?  mixed,  into  their  ens  primum,  or  original  matter 
whereof  they  are  compofed;  or  into  an  uniform  equable 
and  potable  liquor,  that  will  unite  with  water,  and  the 
juices  of  qiir  bodies  ;  yet  will  retain  its  femiival  virtues; 
and  if  mixed* with  itfelf  again,  will  thereby  be  converted’ 
into  pure  elementary  water.  Whence  they  alfo  imagined 
it  would  at  length  reduce  all  things  into  water. 

This  declaration,  feconded  by  the  afleveration  of  Hel- 
mont,  who -religioufly  fwears  himfelf  pofieffed  of  the  fe- 
cret,  has  excited  the  fucceeding  chemifls  and  alchemifts 
to  the  purfuit  of  fo  noble  a  tnenjlruum.  Mr.  Boyle  was  fo 
fond  of  it,,  that  he  frankly  acknowledges  he  had  rather 
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—Few  bodies  but  fome  dlcliem  t>  r'",'"7  together, 

**  *"**  of  bis  refesrehes  aftithhe 
wrought  on  equinoctial  detv;  otberl  A  A  ^ 
others  on  ta'c,  others  on  zinc  other,  water* 

—  Poterius  and  Glauber  “confined  tfi0"  rT"'0^  ,tfdf* 
Beguinus  did  the  lame  onlv  m  ^e.mreiv’es  to  Ultre  ’ 
name  of  hermaphrodite  Vale.  Vr''  ^ 

Dtgby;  and  Teveral  others,  preferred  vif  i’  fi,p,Kenelin 
pies  of  Paracelfus,  commordy  chufe  fe  "fait  *  ^ 
gms,  fachenius,  Beverovicius,  Boyle  SVi  “ 

water.  I  ollemanus,  Mullen, s  gfc  found! f 
hopes  on  black-lead;  other  preferred  2 ■  mcir 
ters  varnilh.  Helmont  pretends,  that  theV/i  if®,?-  P°'_ 
pared  from  common  fait  and  faddiflj  P[C' 

words  are  to  be  taken  figurativelv.  B^hefwil 
■  made  of  a  moll  pehetratin*  mcrcurinV,  V  l  lVC  Jt 
a  foliated  earth  of  tartar  nn°;  c  irth;  others  of 

digefted,  and 

wine,  and  fait  of  urine,  cb-un  led  1  r  ’  p,nt  of 

fublitnate  mrreuty,  ar„l  vltnS 

hobated  ;  otbershf  ,  *  Lf "  ~- 

niaguutifmoftheai,,  &c  P  ”  A  «*.  «.« 

Phe  generality  of  chemilW  take  the  atUoifh  of  p“,  , 

fus  and  Van  Helmont  for  the  fame  -  f  1  atacel- 

elude  them  ,0  be  entirely  t  -  - 

the.e  two  authors  fpeak  of  their  re-peHive 
terms  very  different.  Parcel  fus’ onlv TnJ  t  et'A?  111 
medicine  for  the  liver  wh  ih  \  7  '  °l hw  * 

of  that  viicus,  cr.evln  KmX  -m^r  lPrC.V>’nt 
gone.  Van  Helmont  dnefly’  fpeaks  o^bis’^ 

1  ruum  wnich  would  d.ffdve  all  bodies  rnnVV^' 
after  an  exidf  comparifon  of  th*  ,  ,  '  J^nodfehus, 

Helmont,  wherein  the  alkabe/i  menTioEed??  T™ 
that  , wliar  he  elfewhere  cilk  •  -{  H’  ,c°nVucVs» 

fame  liquor  with  that  whlih  PafacdfcsSfl’yj’0' 

but  with  that  which  Paracelfus  ell,  b'^' 
rohve  ipecific,  which  annenr,  r*  ,  cUus,P,ii!smscor- 

fromhis  alkaheji*,  fince  Paracelfn,  C  3  (f'hfrent  thi‘ng 
internally,  no/does  Helrnm,?  "  S'  “^.his  fpecific 
tion  one  word  concerning  th*’-  ,  a,i  h.e ^writings, •  men- 

though  he  commends  it  JiaernaTrol  the  l°l ^ 
it  appears  from  Paracelfus  himfelf  that  it  nL°  ^  And 

;  .'one  by  nature  alonVfor  ^  tAil  aMc  t 
*  tranfmute  one  dement  into  anothe,.'  S  s‘ 
fers  as  a  reafon  why  the  elerremc  1  '  "C  of" 

fame — It  may  let  fome  Lhl  .  u  ^emain  ths 

that  H  el  morn,  as  well  as  Harare  l°f  2V”r’  t0obfervft 
univerfal  inflrument  of  chemiftrt  “  and°° '  ?>r  the 

phy  ;  and  earth  for  the  unchafe^te  .  ^ 
that  fire  was  affigned  as  the  PHiL  Is  °l  a  th,nSs  : 
that  feminal  impreffions  were  lodged  1^^  °f  X  thLnSs  5 
earth;  and  tha  water  bv  d  ffoHl  Vr  ^«hanifm  of 

Sarirft  crel'ted f  "|Sly  toThe""" 

al0,,e  eSCeP,ed-  The  ^  i'lauceZproclei 

terivards  into  fait  alone  whirh  fh*  1  cur)>  and  af- 
-d  «  length  is  wboT,y-,„tdhi,:,h„eL  pM™"e;0la,it1 

once  0,  twice  with  fbe  pretended 

1,111  °n  ,his  * 

di'lTd,ed“  h”0reby!ftrTi1„f' '-S" 1"”"  °! 'j  hodl'= 

duced  to  a  fait  of  rmti  ’  to  •  S’  lts  ai^‘011)  re- 
mony  ;  fafl'ron  to  a  fait  ’o/faToT&c  of  th  °<  A' 

b Mblssi  :;r^atr;  'vi,h 

t/es  whTh  iepZ  ’  O n  ,rnff  U"d'',,a"',s  vir- 

»  body  and  which  mhke  it 

Uv3  henifr;ne  aurum  p0tabiU  mi^ht  readiIy  be  gained 
33  rConvertinhr  the  whole  body  of  gold  into 

ble’i„  “rg  1,5  ftm,nai  VirtUCS-  b""S  fctt- 

3.  Whatever  it  dilWves,  m3y  he  rendered  volatile  by  a 

fand* 
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f,nj  i1Pat .  and'  if,  after  volatilizing  the  folvend,  it  be 
Sled  tbeJefrom,  the  body  is  left  pure  infipid  water  - 
equal  in  quantity  to  its  original  felf,  but  deprived  of  its 
-fchiinal  virtues,  ^hus,  if  gold  be  diffolved  by  thect/^, 
the  metal  firft  becomes  fait,  which  w  potable  gold  ,  but 
when  the  mnflrStnty  *  father  application  to  fire  is  d.f- 
tilled  therefrom, it  is  left  mere  elementary  water.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  pure  water  is  the  laft  ptodudion  or  effe6t 

4!  ^fuffersno  change  or  diminution  of  force  by  diffolv- 
inC  the  bodies  it  works  on,  and  therefore  fuftaws  nO  re- 
aftion  from  them  •,  being  the  only  immutable  rnenftruum 

S  h'fo'incapable  of  mixture,  and  therefore  remains  free 
from  fermentation  and  putrefadfioni  coming  off  as  pure 
from  the  body  it  has  diffolved,  as  when  firft  put  thereon  , 
without  leaving  the  leaftfoulnefs  behind.  ,,  . 

Van  Helmont  had  another  rnenftruum,  which  he  cal'ed 
circulation  minus ,  faid  to  be  prepared  y  a  circu 
nine  weeks,  from  equal  parts  of  fpint  of  urine  reaifie 
three  times,  alcohol,  or  highly  reaped  fpint  of  wine, 
and  vinegar  twice  redified.  1  hofe  who  are  acquaint  :i. 
with  the  great  effeas  which  may  be  produced  by  the  e 
feparatelyT  will  readily  believe  that  thefe  by  an  intimate 
union  maybe  converted  into  a  mtnfiruum  capable  ot  do¬ 
ing  furprifing  things;  efpecially  as  we  know  that  neutr-. 
Jnfirua,  as  this  muff  be,  will  ad  upon ^fome  very  hard 
bodies,  which  are  not  otherwife  diffoluble  by  acid,  alkaline, 

Th  erZ a r e" wiou s ^roceffe^ ^de fcribed ,  whereby  the  alia 
heft  may  be  procured,  yet  many,  neverthelefs,  doubt  ol 
the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  mtnfiruum.  though  we  have 
the  exptef3  teftimonies  of  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  1  lnla- 
lethes,  Starkey,  Faber,  and  others,  that  they  were  ac¬ 
tually  poffeffcd  of  the  fccret,  yet  many  among  the  later 
writers,  as  Boyle,  Wedelius,  Major,  Martini,  and  others, 
ptrfift  in  holding  it  impoflible,  and  even  to  involve  con- 

tradidions.  . 

Eithfer  fucb  a  rnenftruum  does  not  exift,  or  elfe  there  is 
not  any  body  in  nature  which  may  not  become  an  al- 
kaheft  Fof  although  certain  fubftances  have  not  hitherto 
been  combined  with  others,  the  daily  difcover.es  in  che- 
miftry  of  combinations  formerly  believed  impoflible,  feem 
to  prove,  that  by  certain  management,  and  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  any  fubftance  may  be  combined  with  ah 
others  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  bodies  may  be  dif- 

Kmickef  very'wen  ^Ihcws  the  abfurdity  of  fearching  for 

„”ni«,ral  Solvent,  by  afldng,  •  If  it  diiTol.cs  all  fob- 
«  fiances,  in  what  veffel  can  it  be  contained  . 

The  illuftrious  Boerhaave,  after  colleding  every  thing 
which  has  been  faid  by  Helmont,  and  other  chemifts, 
with  regard  to  this  wonderful  liquor,  concludes  in  the 
following  manner.  *  Perhaps,  fays  he,  you  may  now 

•  Ke  willing  to  know  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  and  whe- 
4  therl  believe  that  any  of  the  chemifts  were  ever  mailers 
•of  this  grand  arcanum*  To  this  I  freely  anfwer :  Van 
•Helmont  complains,  thatthe  bottle  was  once  given  him, 

•  but  that  it  is  taken  away  again  ;  and  therefore  he  could 
•not  make  many  experiments  with  that  liquor.  And 

•  Paracelfus  does  not  fay  fo  many,  and  fo  great  things 

•  of  his  folvent;  and  therefore  1  really  do  not  know 

•  what  to  fay  to  it.  This,  however,  I  will  venture  to 

•  fav  that  if  you  examine  fea-faltand  mercury,  by  every 

•  chemical  method  poflible,  you  will  never  repent  of  your 

AIkah^sT  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  fo  as  to 
comprehend  all  fixed  falts  volatilized,  and  reduced  into 

ALKAHESTIC  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  the  quality  of 
bodies  which  are  powerfully  folvent.  f 

In  which  fenfe,  alkahejhc  amounts  to  much  the  lame 
with  menllruous ;  except  that  the  former  imports  a 
greater  degree  of  the  folutive  power  than  the  latter,  bee 
Menstruum. 

ALKALESCENT,  denotes  a  matter  (lightly  alkaline,  or 
whidh  begins  to  turn  to  the  alkaline  and  putrid  fermen¬ 
tation. 

ALKALI.  See  Aik aly. 

Alkali,  in  Botany.  See  Kali  and  Sal r-wort. 
ALKALINE,  in  a  general  fertfe,  fomethmg  that  has  the 

properties  of  an  Alkaly.  •  , 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  fpirits,  alkaline 


fubftances,  &c.  #  -..  ,  . 

Alkaline,  in  Chemijlry,  is  more  pequharly  applied  to 
salts  which  will  perfiftin,  and  bear  a  ftrong  fire,  with¬ 
out  flying  away  and  vaniffiing  in  the  air.  In  which  fenfe 
thefe  alkaline  falts  are  faid  to  be  fixed. 

ALKALINE  avimony,  in  Medicine,  figmfies  a  morbid  qua 
litv  in  the  blood,  which  is  indicated  by  a  defirc  of  and 
third  after  four  things,  lofs  of  apetite,  and  averfion  to 
aikalefcent  food,  nidorous  erudanons,  putrid  ulcers  on 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  other  parts  m  the  mouth,  ficknefs 
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in  the  ftomach,  a  frequent  diarrhoea,  a  fenfe  of  heat, 
Iafiitude,  and  general  uneafinefs,  a  diffolution  of  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  blood,  the  urine  high  coloured,  and  red.  It 
produces  a  putrefcency  in  the  blood,  &c.  and  is  to  be 
remedied  by  the  fame  means  as  the  lea  feurvy,  and  other 
putrid  difordeis. 

Alkaline,  or  AlicAlizatE  bodies,  among  Chemifts ,  are 
fuch  as  have  their  pores  naturally  fo  formed,  that  they 
are  fit  to  be  pierced,  and  put  into  motion,  by  the  points 
of  an  acid  poured  upon  them. 

ALKALIZATION,  AlKalizatio,  in  Chemijlry,  die 
ad  of  impregnating  a  liquor  with  an  alkaline  fait. 

Tim  is  done  either  to  make  it  a  better  diffolvent,  for  fome 
particular  purpofes ;  or  to  load  the  phlegm,  fo  as  it  may 
not  rife  in  diftillation,  whereby  the  fpirituous  parts  may- 
go  over  more  pure. 

Alkalization,  is  a  name  applied  to  operations,  hv 
which  alkaline  properties  are  communicated  to  bodies  ;  or 
to  thofe  by  which  alkali  is  extracted  from  bodies  which 
contain  it,  or  in  which  it  may  be  formed ;  e.  g.  fpirit  of 
uine  is  faid  to  be  alkalized,  when  it  has  been  digefted 
upon  alkali ;  a  part  of  which  it  diffolves,  and  thence  ac¬ 
quires  alkaline  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
neutral  fait  is  dccompofed,  in  order  to  obtain  its  alkaline 
bails,  this  fait  is  faid  to  be  alkalized.  Vegetable  fubftances 
when  reduced  to  aflies,  may  alfo  be  faid  to  be  alkalized  ; 
bec.iufe  the  aihts  contained  fixed  alkali. 

ALKALY,  Alkali,  or  Alcaly,  in  Chemiftry,  a  name 
orginally  given  by  the  Arabians  to  a  fait  extraded  from 
the  aflies  of  a  plant  called  kali;  and  by  us  glajs-wort ; 
becaute  ufed  in  the  making  of  glafs. 

Afterwards,  the  term  alkay  became  a  common  name  for 
the  lixivious  falts  of  all  plants  :  that  is  for  fuch  falts  as 
are  drawn  by  lotion  from  their  aflies. 

And  hence,  again,  becaufe  the  original  alkaly  was  found 
to  ferment  with  acids :  the  name  has  fince  become  com¬ 
mon  to  all  volatile  falts,  and  all  terreftrial  fubftances, 
which  have  that  property. 

Ai.Xaly,  then,  in  its  modern  extenfive  fenfe,  is  any  fub¬ 
ftance,  which,  being  mixed  with  an  acid,  occafions  an 
ebullition  and  effervefcence. 

And  hence  arifes  the  grand  divifion  of  natural  bodies  into 
the  two  oppofite  claffes  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

Boerhaave  fcarce  takes  this  circumftance  to  be  enough  tq 
conftitute  any  determinate  clafs  of  bodies.  In  effed,  alka¬ 
lies  are  not  of  one  fimilar  homogeneous  nature ;  but  there 
are  two  feveral  forts  of  them. 

The  firft  are  obtained  from  vegetable  and  animal  fub¬ 
ftances,  by  calcination,  diftillation,  putrefadion,  & c. 
Such  are  fpirits  of  urine,  fpirits  ofhartfhorn,  fait  of  tartar. 
See.  The  fecond  are  of  the  terreftrial  kind;  as  fhells, 
chalk,  &c. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  alkalies,  Boerhaave  obferves,  differ 
widely  from  each  other;  having  fcarce  any  thing  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  their  being  effervelcible  with  acids.  The  one 
is  a  clafs  of  native,  fixed,  fcentlefs,  infipid,  mild  aftrin- 
gent  bodies  ;  the  other,  a  fet  of  fuch  as  are  volatile,  odo¬ 
rous,  fapid,  cauftic,  aperitive,  and  are  procured  by  art. 
Hence,  adds  the  fame  author,  mere  effervefcence  with 
acids  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  itfelf  infufRcient  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  an  alkaly ;  and  that  fuch  a  name, 
which  properly  denotes  a  cauftic  fiery  fubftance,  (hould 
not  be  affixed  to  any  mild  and  gentle  body,  as  chalk,  &c. 
but  other  properties  and  confiderations  are  to  be  taken  in, 
and  particularly  their  tafte,  which  is  pungent,  the  manner 
of  procuring,  and  the  change  of  colour  they  produce  in 
bodies. 

Wirh  regard  to  this  laft  circumftance,  thofe  liquors 
which,  being  poured  on  fyrup  of  violets,  change  it  to  a 
green  colour,  are  alkalies ;  as  thofe  which  turn  it  red. 
are  acids.  Thus  oil  of  tartar  turns  it  of  a  kindly  green  ; 
and  oil  of  vitriol  of  a  carmine  red;  and  if  to  the  fyrup 
thus  made  red  by  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  tartar  be  poured, 
it  turns  that  part,  wherewith  it  comes  in  contad,  green  : 
leaving  the  reft  red  ;  and  the  like  holds  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
poured  on  fyrup  made  green  by  oil  of  tartar.  -But  this 
change  of  colour  is  not  peculiar  to  alkalies ;  fince  a  folu- 
tion  of  quick-lime  in  the  marine  acid  changes  the  colour 
of  fyrup  of  violets  to  a  green. 

To  the  like  effed,  M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  *  a  mere 

•  heat  and  bubbling  arifing  upon  the  admixture  of  a  body 

•  with  an  acid,  does  not  feem  an  adequate  criterion  of  the 

•  alkaline  nature  ;  fince  diftilled  oils  of  all  kinds  are  found 

•  to  do  thus  much  ;  and  that  many  of  them  with  more 

•  vehemence  than  alkalies  themfelves;  fo  as  fometimes 

•  even  to  take  fire,  which  alkalies  never  do.* 

The  opinion  that  alkalies  ferment  only  with  acids,  feems 
too  haftily  taken  up:  for  the  different  alkalies  will  fer¬ 
ment  with  one  another ;  fpirit  of  hartffiorn,  fpirit  of 
wine,  fpirit  offal  ammoniac,  and  other  volatile  fpirits  of 
the  alkaline  kind,  when  in  the  dry  form  of  falts,  all  fer¬ 
ment  with  fait  of  tartar,  or  other  fixed  alkalies  of  the 
lixivial  kind.  Spirit  of  fait  is  an  alkali,  in  regard  to  fpirit 
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of  nitre,  and  ferments  with  it ;  and  many  of  the  acids 
ferment  with  fulphur.  A  fpirit  of  fulphur  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  fo  concentrated,  that  it  will  ferment  violently  with 
water,  which  will  become  hot,  and  as  it  were  boiling, 
on  mixing  the  one  with  the  other  ;  yet  water  is  certainly 
neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkali. 

To  the  definition  and  ehara&er  of  an  alkali ,  therefore, 
M.  Homberg  adds  this  circumftance  ;  ‘that  after  the 

*  action,  the  mixture  coalefces  and  (hoots  into  a  fait, 

*  or  faline  matter.’ — This  excludes  the  oils  above  men¬ 
tioned ;  which  do  not,  after  effervefcence,  unite  with  the 
acids  into  a  ialine  fubftance,  but  rather  compofe  a  refinous 
one. 

All  lixivious  falts  have  thefe  characters  of  alkali .- — And 
not  only  lixivious,  but  alfo  all  urinous  falts,  which  are 
coriftantly  found  to  imbibe  acids  with  great  eagernefs, 
and,  after  ebullition,  to  unite  and  cryftallize  with  them. 
Hence  we  have  two  kinds  of  alkali  falts,  viz  .fixed  or 
lixivious ;  and  thofe  that  are  volatile  or  urinous. 

But  belide  alkali  falts,  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  bo¬ 
dies,  not  faline,  which  anfwer  to  the  characters  of  al¬ 
kali,  ii  e.  Which  produce  mudh  the  fame  effects  with 
acids  as  the  alkali  l'alts  above  mentioned.— -And  thefe  al¬ 
kaline  matters  are,  in  other  refpe&s,  of  different  natures. 
Some,  e  gr*  are  merely  earthy  ;  as  quick-lime,  mar¬ 
ble,  chalk,  &c. — Others  are  metalline  ;  among  which, 
fome  have  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  acids  to  a<£t  on 
them,  as  gold,  tip,  and  antimony,  which  only  dilfolve 
with  aqua  regia ;  filver,  lead,  and  mercury,  with  aqua 
fortis ;  and  the  others  with  other  forts  of  acids,  as  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  bifmuth,  &c.  There  are  others  of  the 
animal  clafs;  confilling  i.Of  (tony  matters  found  in 
the  vifeera  of  certain  fpecies ;  as  the  calculus  humanus, 
bezoards,  crabs-eyes,  &c. — 2.  Teftaceous  matters  and 
(hells ;  as  pearls,  oyfter- (hells,  cuttle-fifh  bones,  the 
(hells  or  coats  of  loblters,  cr  uis,  &c. — 3.  The  parts  of 
animals,  which  by  iength  ot  time,  or  fome  other  caufe, 
are  become  (tony,  or  even  earthy  ;  as  the  foffile  unicorn’s 
horn,  &c.  And  lallly,  almolt  all  ltony  marine  fubftances, 
as  coral,  &e. 

After  all,  the  alkaline  property  in  fixed  falts  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  native,  but  rather  producible  by  art.  This 
opinion  feems  to  have  been  fnft  flirted  byHelmont;  be¬ 
fore  him,  it  was  the  (landing  opinion,  that  fixed  alkalies 
pre-exifted  in  mixed  bodies  ;  and  were  only  feparated  or 
extricated  from  the  parts  of  the  compound.  Helmont 
advanced,  that  they  did  not  thus  pre-exift  in  their  alka¬ 
line  form,  but  were  productions  of  the  fire,  by  whole 
violent  action,  part  of  the  fait,  which  in  the  concrete  itj 
all  volatile,  lays  hold  of  fome  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the 
fame  body;  and  both  melting  together,  ate  fixed  into  an 
alkali ;  which  fixation  he  exemplifies  by  this  circum 
(lance,  that,  when  falt-petre  and  arfenic,  though  both  vo¬ 
latile,  are  expofed  to  the  fire,  they  are  fluxed  by  the  ope 
ration  thereof,  and  made  to  fix  each  other. 

Some  late  chemifls,  and  particularly  M.  Geoffroy,  carry 
the  point  fomething  farther ;  and  affert,  that  all  alkali 
falts  whatever,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  are  wholly  the  ef- 
feCl  of  fire;  becaufe,  before  any  aCtion  of  the  fire,  they 
did  not  pre-exifl  in  the  mixt,  wherein  they  afterwards 
appeared. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  feeming  oppofition  and  hoflility 
between  acids  and  alkalies ,  they  maybe  converted  into  one 
another;  at  leaft,  acids  art  convertible  into  alkalies ;  as  is 
(hewn  at  large  by  M.  Geoffroy,  the  elder,  in  the  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  an.  1717,  where  the  nature  and  origin  of  alka¬ 
lies  zve  ingenioufly  explained,  p.  226  Hift.  34. 

Alkali  falts,  according  to  this  author,  are  only  acids  con¬ 
centrated  in  little  molecules  of  earth,  and  united  with 
certain  particles  of  oil,  by  means  of  fire. 

When  an  acid,  which  we  conceive  in  the  general  as  a 
fmall,  folid,  pointed  fpicu/um,  happens  to  be  abforbed  or 
concentrated  in  a  proper  portion  of  earth,  the  whole  be¬ 
comes  denominated  a  faline ,  compound ,  neutral,  or  inter¬ 
mediate  fait  •,  becaufe  the  acid,  thus  inclofed  in  a  (heath, 
cannot  excite  the  fame  favour  as  when  difengaged  there¬ 
from  ;  and  yet  excites  a  faline  tafte ;  and  for  this  reafon 
is  compound,  See. 

Now,  fire  is  the  only  agent  capable  of  difengaging  the 
acid  from  the  earth  with  which  it  is  thus  inverted.  Upon 
this  the  acid,  being  lighter  than  the  earth,  rifes  and  eva¬ 
porates,  leaving  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ; 
which  for  this  reafon  is  called  fixed,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  acid,  which  is  volatile.  This  earth,  thus 
deprived  of  its  acid,  is  left  with  its  pores  open  and 
empty,  which  before  were  filled;  and  withal,  in  fuf- 
taining  the  action  of  fire,  it  neceflarily  retains  fome  of 
the  particles  thereof,  which  give  it  an  acrimonious  tafte, 
fuch  as  mere  earth  could  never  have.  From  this  tafte  it  is 
called /a//;  and  from  its  pores  being  open,  and  thus  dif- 
poled  to  admit  and  imbibe  new  acids,  it  is  called  alkali 
fait. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  an  earth,  which  has 
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once  been  impregnated  with  acids,  can  ever  be  perfectly 
diverted  of  it;  there  will  (Fiji  reman  fome,  though  much 
lefs  than  before.  So  that  an  alkali  may  be  conceived  a$ 
only  a  too  (mail  quantity  of  acid,  inclofed  lit  too  large  a 
quantity  of  earth. 

1  he  viiible  and  fenfible  fire  is  not  the  onlv  agent  capable 
Of  (eparating  acids  from  their  earth;  fermentation  has 
the  lame  efteCt,  in  virtue  of  that  pure  aCtivc  fire  produced 
or  concerned  therein.  Alkalies,  therefore,  are  the  produc¬ 
tion  either  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other  fire  ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  find  of  the  acids  difengaged  f.om  them;  it  being 
the  d.fumon  of  the  parts  of  the  fame  fait  occafioned  by 

a  m  ,  1  P'oduces  botll>  the  acids  as  well  as  the  alkalies. 

All  the  difference  is,  that  the  a; kali  imbibes  and  retains 
certain  corpufcles  of  the  fire,  whereas  nothing  foreign  15 
iuperadded  to  the  acid. 

On  this  principle  every  acid  is  volatile,  and  every  alkali 
fhould  be  fixed,  if  the  alkali  were  only  earth  ;  but  in  re¬ 
gard  the  little  acid  (Fill  remaining  in  the  alkali,  maybe 
united  with  a  portion  of  oil,  as  well  as  a  portion  of 
earth,  and  oil  is  known  to  be  volatile;  the  compound, 
that  is,  the  alkali ,  mud  be  volatile,  in  cafe  the  oil  prevail 
in  it.  r 

In  tins  cafe,  the  aikah  is  found  to  have  a  ftrong,  pene* 
trating,  urinous  tafte  and  fmell;  and  is  what  we  call  2 
volatile  urinous  alkali  fait. 

F  hefe  things  well  eonfidered,  it  will  be  eafy  to  aflign  what 
muft  enfue  upon  the  reparations,  or  new  unions,  of  the 
parts  of  a  mixt. 

An  acid,  it  is  evident,  may  become  an  alkali,  becaufe,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  feparated  from  its  matrix,  it  may  be  re- 
ftored  in  a  fmall  quantity  to  another  matrix,  either 
wholly  earthy,  or  earthy  and  oleaginous.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  it  will  become  a  fixed  alkali ;  in  the  fecond,  it  may 
be  a  volatile  alkali,  if  in  the  fuppofed  matrix  the  propor- 
tion  of  oil  prevail  over  that  of  earth  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it 
will  be  urinous. 

Again,  what  before  was  a  fixed  alkali ,  may  become  vola¬ 
tile,  and  urinous,  bydepofiting  or  difeharging  part  of  its 
earth,  and  taking  oil  in  its  (lead 

1  hefe  trarifmutations  are  not  found  equally  eafy  and 
practicable  in  the  three  different  kinds  of  mixts,  or  the 
three  kingdoms,  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of  circum- 
ftances  that  muft  concur  in  the  operation.  They  are 
much  the  molt  rare  and  difficult  in  the  mineral  realm  ; 
becaufe,.  without  doubt,  the  parts  of  minerals  are  more 
clofely  tied  together,  and  have,  as  it  were,  lefs  play.  Tne 
only  inftance  cherriiftry  hath  hitherto  produced,  of  a  mi¬ 
neral  acid’s  being  converted  into  a  fixed  alkalit  is  in  the 
operation  of  fixing  falt-petre. 

F  he  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  obferved,  furnlfhes  a  very 
large  quantity  of  fixed'  alkali  fait  ;  and  very  little  volatile 
alkali:  the  animal  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  affords 
much  volatile  alkali  fait,  and  but  little  fixed.  The  fof- 
file  kingdom  affords  a  very  little  native  fixed  alkali  fait,  as 
the  Egyptian  natrum,  and  the  falts  produced  by  lotion 
from  faline  earth  about  Smyrna,  and  fome  other  places 
of  the  Ealt ;  and  thq  chemift.s  have  alfo  found  a  method 
of  converting  nitre  into  a  fixed  alkali  *  but  nobody  hath 
hitherto  produced  a  volatile  alkali  from  the  acids  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  And  yet,  if  acid  falts  of  the  vegetable 
kind  be  convertible  either  into  fixed'  or  vol  atile  tf/zto- 
lies,  why  may  not  mineral  acids  be  fufeeptibie  of  the  fame 
change,  fince  vegetable  acids  are  originally  no  other  thart 
mineral  ones;  for,  from  whence  but  the  earth  (liould 
plants  derive  their  acid  juice  ? 

In  effeCt,  iM.  Geoffroy  has  at  length  (hewn  the  operation 
feafible,  by  an  aCtual  transformation  of  the  fame  acid 
nitre  into  a  volatile  urinous  alkali.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  an. 

1717. 

By  the  way,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  inftance  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  natrum ,  or  nitre,  furnifhes  an  objection  agaiufF  the 
general  affertion  of  all  alkalies  being  artificial,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  fire.  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  fome  of  this  fait 
fent  him  by  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  at  the  Porte,  found 
that  vinegar  would  work  brifldy  on  it,  even  in  the  cold. 

‘  Whence,  fays  he,  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  nitre, 

*  acknowledged  to  be  a  native  fait,  and  made  only  by  the 

*  evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  water  of  the  Nile,  is 
‘  yet  of  a  lixivious  nature,  or  at  lead  abounds  with  par- 

*  tides  that  are  fo,  though  produced  without  any  prece- 
‘  dent  incineration,  and  the  matter  of  it  expofed  to 

*  the  violence  of  the  fire,  to  make  it  afford  an  alkali .’ 

— He  adds,  ‘  however,  he  does  not  know  any  other  body 

*  nature,  except  this,  wherein  the  alkaline  properties 
‘  are  not  produced.  And  proceeds  10  give  inftances  of 
alkalies  being  made  from  fea-falt,  and  other  acids;  and 
(hews,  ‘  how  the  fame  body,  without  the  addition  of  any 
‘  other  fait,  may,  by  varying  the  manner  of  the  fire’s  ap- 

*  plication,  be  made  either  lo  afford  little  el fe  than  acids. 

‘  or  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  alkali .’  Producib.  of 
Chym.  Princip. 

Alkali  and  acid,  hypothejisof.  Tachcnius  and  Sylvius  de 

2  it  la 
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la  Boe,  followed  by  the  tribe  of  vulgar  chemifts.  Bre- 
nUounv  after  t  s  A  l  alkali  and  acid  to  be  the  only  umverial 
principles  of  all  bodies;  and  by  means  of  thefe,  they 
account  for  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  the  reft  of  the 
•phenomena  of  nature;  particularly  thofe  in  the  animal 
economy.  In  a  word,  alkali  and  acid  are  fubftituted  in 
the  head  of  matter  and  motion 

Mr  Bovle  and  Bohnius  attack  this  hypothecs  with  great 
force  of  argument.  In  effect,  it  is  at  belt  but  precdnous 
to  affirm/  that  acid  and  alkaline  parts  are  found  in 

When  the  chemifts  fee  aqua  fords  diffolve  filings  of  cop 
per,  they  conclude,  that  the  acid  fpirits  of  the  menftruum 
meet  in  the  metal  with  an  alkali ,  upon  which  they  work  ; 
but  how  unfafe  a  way  of  arguing  this  is,  appears  hence, 
that  fpirit  of  urine,  which  is  allowed  a  volati  e  alkali, 
and  accordingly  makes  a  great  conflict  with  aqua  fortis, 
readily  diffolves  filings  of  copper,  and  that  even  more 
genuinely  than  the  acid  liquor.— So,  when  they  fee  the 
magiftery  of  pearl  or  coral,  prepared  by  dropping  oil  of 
tartar  into  the  folution  of  thofe  bodies  made  with  fpirit 
of  vinegar,  they  afcribe  the  precipitation  to  the  fixed  r?/- 
kali  of  the  tartar,  which  mortifies. the  acidity  of  the  fpirit 
of  vinegar  •,  whereas  the  precipitation  would  no  lefseniue, 
if,  inftead  of  the  alkalizate  oil  of  tartar,  that  ftrong  acid, 
oi'l  of  fulphur  per  eampanam,  were  ufed. 

It  may  alfo  be  doubted,  whether  it  be  juft  to  fuppole, 
that  when  an  acid  is  difcovered  in  a  body,  the  operation 
of  that  body  on  another,  abound. ng  with  an  alkali mult 
be  the  effedt  of  a  conflict  between  thefe  two  principles. 

For  an  acid  body  may  do  many  things,  not  Amply  as  an 
acid,  but  on  account  of  a  texture  or  modification,  which 
endows  it  with  other  qualities  as  well  as  acidity.  Thus, 
when  the  chemilts  fee  an  acid  menftruum,  as  aqua  fortis, 
fpirit  of  fait,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  diflolve  iron,  they  pre- 
fently  afcribe  the  effect  to  an  acidity  in  the  liquors  ; 
though  well  dephlegmated  urinous  fpirits,  which  they  hold 
to  have  a  great  antipathy  to  acids,  will  alfo  really  diflolve 

crude  iron,  even  in  the  cold. 

Farther,  the  patrons  of  this  hypothefis  feem  arbitrarily 
to  have  affigned  offices  to  each  of  their  two  principles, 
as  the  chemifts  do  to  each  of  their  tria  puma,  and  the 
Peripatetics  to  each  of  their  four  elements.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  lay,  that  an  acid,  for  inftance,  performs  thefie 
things,  and  an  alkali  thofe  ;  and  that  they  divide  the  ope¬ 
rations,  and  phenomena  of  natural  bodies  between  them; 
affertions  of  fuch  moment  ought  not  to  be  received,  with¬ 
out  farther  proof.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,, 

Indeed,  the  very  diftribution  of  falts  into  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies,  has  fomewhat  arbitrary  in  it ;  there  being  not  only 
feveral  things  wherein  the  acids  agree  with  alkalies ,  but 
alfo  feveral  things  wherein  each  differs  from  itfelf.  To 
fay  nothing  of  the  diverfity  of  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies 
above  mentioned;  fome,  as  fait  of  tartar,  will  precipitate 
the  folution  of  fublimate  into  an  orange-tawny;  others, 
as  fpirit  of  blood  and  hartlhorn,  precipitate  the  fame  fo¬ 
lution  into  a  milky  fubftance  ;  and  oil  of  tartar  very 
flowly  operates  upon  filings  of  copper,  which  fpirits  of 
urine  and  hartffiorn  will  readily  diflolve  on  the  fire.  And 
among  acids  themfelves  the  difference  is  no  left ;  for 
fome  of  them  will  diffolve  bodies  which  others  will  not ; 
and  this  even  where  the  menftruum  that  will  not  diffolve 
the  body,  is  reputed  much  ftronger  than  that  which 
does;  as  dephlegmated  fpirit  of  vinegar  will  diflolve  lead 
reduced  to  minute  parts  in  the  cold,  which  is  an  effect 
that  chemifts  expeded  not  from  fpirit  of  fait.  Nay,  one 
acid  will  often  precipitate  what  another  has  diffolved, 
and  i  centra  as,  fpirit  of  fait  will  precipitate  filver  out 
of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Add,  the  properties  peculiar  to  fome  par¬ 
ticular  acids  ;  as,  that  lpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis,  dif¬ 
folves  camphor  into  an  oil,  and  coagulates  common  oil  into 
a  confiftent  fubftance  like  tallow  ;  and  though  it  will  both 
corrode  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury,  and  keep 
them  diffolved,  it  quickly  lets  fall  almoft  the  whole  body 
of  tin.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  definitions  given  of  acid 
and  alkali  fliould  be  inaccurate  and  fuperficial,  fince  the 
chemifts  themfelves  do  not  feem  to  have  any  determinate 
notion,  or  fure  marks,  whereby  to  know  them  diftindly. 
For  to  infer,  that,  becaule  a  body  diflolves  another, 
which  is  diffoluble  by  this  or  that  known  acid,  the  fol- 
vent  niiift  alfo  be  acid  *,  or  to  conclude,  that  it  a  body 
precipitates  a  diffolved  metal  out  of  a  confcffedly  acid 
menftruum,  the  precipitant  mult  be  Tin  alkali,  is  preca¬ 
rious:  fince  filings  of  fpeltre  will  be  diffolved  by  fome 
alkalies,  viz.  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  &c.  as  well  as  by 
acids ;  and  bodies  may  be  precipitated  out  of  acid  men- 
ftrua  by  other  acids,  and  by  other  liquors  wherein  there 
appears  not  the  leaft  alkali.  Add,  that  a  folution  of  bif- 
muth,  made  in  aqua  fortis,  would  be  precipitated  both 
bv  fpirit  of  fait,  and  by  common  water.  Nor  does  that 
other  criterion  of  acids  and  alkalies,  viz.  the  heat,  com¬ 
motion,,  and  bubbles,  excited  upon  their  being  put  to¬ 
gether,  appear  more  determinate;  fince  almoft  any  thing 
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fitted  varioufly  and  vehemently  to  agitate  the  minute  parts 
of  a  body,  will  produce  heat  in  it. — Thus,  though  water 
be  neither  an  acid,  nor  an  alkali,  it  will  quickly  grow  very 
hot,  not  only  with  the  highly  acid  oil  of  vitriol,  but  with 
the  alkalizate  fait  of  tartar. 

Neither  is  the  produdion  of  bubbles  on  the  mixture, 
though  accompanied  with  a  hilling  noife,  a  certain  figr. ; 
fuch  produdion  not  being  a  neccfl'ary  etled  of  beat,  ex¬ 
cited  by  conflid,  but  depending  on  the  peculiar  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  bodies  put  together,  to  extricate,  produce,  or 
intercept,  particles  of  air.— Hence,  sfs  oil  of  vitriol, 
mixed  in  a  due  proportion  with  fair  water,  may  be 
brought  to  make  the  water  very  hot,  without  exciting 
bubbles;  fo  Mr.  Boyle  has  found,  that  alkalizate  fpirit 
of  urine,  drawn  with  fome  kinds  of  quick  lime,  being 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  moderately  ftrong,  would  af¬ 
ford  an  intenfe  heat,  while  it  produced  either  no  mani- 
feft  bubbles  at  all,  or  fcarce  any;  though  the  urinous 
fpirit  was  ftrong,  and  in  other  trials  operated  like  an  al¬ 
kali  ;  and  though',  with  the  fpirit  of  urine  made  per/e,  in 
the  common  way,  oil  of  vitriol  will  produce  a  great  hilling, 
and  a  multitude  of  confpicuous  bubbles.  On  the  oilier 
fide,  fome  acid  fpirits,  as  that  of  verdegrife  made  pure, 
poured  on  fait  of  tartar,  will  frequently  make  a  conflid, 
and  produce  a  large  froth,  though  not  accompanied  with 
any  manifeft  heat. 

Many  make  the  tafte  the  touchftone  whereby  to  try  acids 
and  alkalies-,  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  bodies,  where¬ 
in  we  can  fo  little  difeern  by  the  tafte  which  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  is  predominant,  that  one  would  not  fufped  there 
was  a  grain  of  either  of  them  therein  :  fuch  are  dia¬ 
monds,  mod  gems,  and  many  ignobler  flones  ;  gold, 
filver,  mercury,  &c.  There  are  alfo  bodies  abounding 
with  acid  or  alkalizate  falts,  which  either  have  no  tafte 
at  all,  or  a  quite  different  one  from  that  of  thefe  chemi¬ 
cal  principles. — Thus,  though  glafs  be  in  great  part  com- 
pofed  of  a  fixed  alkali,  it  is  infipid  on  the  palate;  and 
cryflals  of  filver  and  lead,  made  with  aqua  fortis,  and 
containing  numerous  acid  particles  of  the  menftruum, 
manifeft  nothing  of  acidity  in  the  mouth;  the  latter 
having  a  faccharine  fweetnefs,  and  the  former  an  ex¬ 
treme  bitternefs.  And  even  in  vegetable  fubftances  of  a 
manifeft  tafte,  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  by  that,  whether  it 
be  the  acid  or  the  alkaline  principle  which  predominates  % 
in  them  :  as,  in  the  effential  oil  of  fpices,  and  the  grofs 
empyreumstical  oils  of  wood;  and  even  in  alcoh  l  of 
wine,  which  fome  contend  to  be  an  acid,  aid  others 
an  alkali . 

The  peculiar  properties  of  alkalies  and  acids,  and  the  ef- 
fe&s  of  their  combination  with  each  other,  have  been 
confiderably  explained  by  the  modern  difeoveries  of  Dr? 
Black  and  others.  Alkaline  fubftances  yield  a  quantity 
of  fixable  air,  by  combining  them  with  acids,  and  by 
other  proceffes.  As  their  combination  with  this  fluid  is 
weaker  than  with  acids,  alkalies  may  be  deprived'of  it  by 
acids.  Fire  likewife  will  difeharge  it;  and  it  may  be  ex¬ 
tricated  by  means  of  other  alkaline  fubftances,  with  which 
it  has  a  ftronger  affinity.  Thus  mild  volatile  alkali  /nay 
be  deprived  of  its  air,  or  rendered  cauftic,  by  applying 
to  it  uncombined  magnefia,  fixed  alkali ,  or  calcareous 
earth,  while  thefe  fubftances  unite  with  the  air,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  mild.  When  by  any  of  thefe  means, 
alkalies  have  been  deprived  of  their  fixable  air,  and  are 
expofed  to  an  ntmofphere  in  which  particles  of  it  float, 
they  readily  abforbit;  unlefs  they  have  beer,  previouflv 
combined  with  fome  other  fubftance  as  an  acid,  with 
which  they  preferably  unite,  and  refume  their  former 
flate.  Calcareous  earth,  combined  with  fixable  air,  forms 
the  feveral  m&ffes  of  lime-ftone,  marble,  chalk,  &c. 
When  any  of  thefe  fubftances  are  deprived  of  the  air 
combined  with  them,  they  become  pure  calcareous  earth, 
or  quick  lime.  Alkaline  fubftances  combined  with  fix- 
able  air,  become  capable  of  cryftallization  ;  fo  that  the 
extrication  of  this  air  deftroys  the  uniform  texture  of 
marbles,  calcareous  fpars,  cryftals  of  vegetable  or  of 
mineral  alkali.  The  combination  of  alkalies  with  fixable 
air  diminiffies  their  power  of  combining  with  other  fub¬ 
ftances,  which  are  incapable  of  expelling  this  air  from 
them.  Hence  the  power  of  alkaline  falts  to  diffolve  oil  is 
leffened,  fo  that  foap-boilers  find  it  neceflary,  in  the 
preparation  of  foap,  to  deprive  thefe  falts  by  quick  lime 
of  all  the  fixable  air  united  with  them.  Alkaline  fub¬ 
ftances  combined  with  fixable  air  are  called  mild,  and 
when  uncombined  with  it,  cauftic.  In  the  former  cafe 
they  effervefee  with  acids,  which  they  do  not  when  ren-^ 
dered  perfedly  cauftic  ;  the  effervefcence  being  oecafioned 
by  the  difeharge  of  the  fixable  air.  See  Neumann’s  Che¬ 
mical  Works,  byDr. Lewis,  and  Macquer’s  Chem.  Did. 
See  Air,  fixable. 

Phyficians  have  various  methods  of  adminiftring  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  fidts.  When  fueh  medicines  are  required,  frnail 
dofes  are  given  warm  every  three  or  four  hours,  inter- 
pofing  a  purge  now  and  then.  When  intermitting  fe¬ 
vers 
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Vers  fetum,  this  method,  for  a  few  clays,  is  thought  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  for  the  bark.  The  volatile  alkaline  fait 
is  either  in  a  dry  or  liquid  form  ;  when  dry  it  is  called  fait , 
when  liquid,  fpirit  ■,  the  firft  is  obtained  by  / ublimation , 
the  fecond  by  dijlillation. 

ALKANE  P,  fee  Anciiusa,  and  Lithospermum. 

ALKEBLA,  or  Alkiblia.  See  Kebla. 

ALKEKENGI,  in  Botany.  See  IVinter  ChERrt. 

Alkeicengi,  a  medicinal  fruit  or  berry,  produced  by  the 
before  mentioned  plant,  popularly  alfo  called  the  winter- 
cherry,  of  Tome  ufe  as  an  abliergent,  djffolvent,  and 
diuretic. 

The  frilit  is  celebrated  for  its  lichontriptic  quality;  and 
preferibed  to  cleanfe  the  urinary  paflages  of  gravel,  and 
other  obllruftions.  Its  deterfive  quality  alfo  recom¬ 
mends  it  againft  the  jaundice,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
vijeera .  / 

ALKERMES,  in  Medicine,  Ac.  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the  form  and 
conhitence  of  a  confection;  whereof  the  her  met  are  the 
bafts. 

The  other  ingredients  are  rofe-water,  fugar,  ambergrife, 
mufk,  cinnamon,  aloes  wood,  pearls,  and  leaf  gold,  Ac. 
but  the  fweets  are  ulually  omitted. 

The  confeftio  alkerrnes  is  chiefly  made  at  Montpelier, 
which  place  fupplies  molt  parts  of  Europe  with  it. 
It  is  faid  to  be  better  made  there  than  it  can  be  elfe- 
where  ;  the  reafon  of  which  doubtlefs  is,  that  the  drug, 
which  gives  it  the  denomination,  is  no  where  found  fo 
plentifully  as  there.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  grain 
for  making  the  confeftion  isdeferibed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  20. 

It  is  much  ufed  as  a  cordial  ;  efpecially,  fays  Dr.  Quincy, 
among  female  prefertbers,  and  in  complaifance  to  them  ; 
But  that  author  decries  its  value  in  that  intention,  and 
thinks  ir  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  fweetener. 

Count  Marligli,  in  an  enquiry  into  the  compofition  of  this 
medicine,  fhews,  that  many  of  (he  ingredients  wherewith 
the  aracients  fo  plentifully  loaded  it,  and  which  are  Hill 
retained  in  it  by  the  moderns,  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but 
hurtful ;  more  particularly  the  lapis  lazuli,  by  many  mif- 
takenly  held  cordial,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  veins 
of  gold  in  it ;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only  a  marcafite  of 
fulphur  and  vitriol,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  acid, 
direftly  repugnant  to  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  kermes, 
and  highly  prejudicial  in  difeafes  where  the  blood  tends 
to  coagulation. 

ALICES,  a  ftar  in  the  conflellation  Crater. 

ALKOOL.  See  Alcohol. 

ALKORAN.  See  Alcoran. 

ALKUSS A,  in  Ichthyology .  a  name  given  by  the  Swedes  to 
a  fifh,  which  they  alfo  called  lake .  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
silurus,  and  is  diflinguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of 
the  Ji'urus  with  only  one  cirrus,  or  beard,  under  the  chin. 
The  common  Jilurus ,  which  is  the  glanus  of  the  ancients, 
has  four  cirri. 

ALKY  of  lead,  among  Alchemljls,  denotes  a  fweet  fubflance 
procured  from  lead. 

ALL  Saints,  in  the  Calendar,  denotes  a  feftival  celebrated 
on  the  firfl  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
faints  in  general ;  which  is  otherwife  called  All-hallovjs. 
The  number  of  faints  being  fo  exceffively  multiplied,  it 
was  found  too  burdenfome  to  dedicate  a  feafl-day  to 
each.  In  reality  there  were  not  days  enough,  fcarce  hours 
enough,  in  the  year  for  this  purpofe.  Hence  an  expedient 
was  bail  recourfe  to,  by  commemorating  fuch  in  combina¬ 
tion,  "ho  had  no  peculiai  days  of  their  own.  Boniface 
IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  introduced  the  feaff  of  All  Saints 
into  Italy,  which  was  loon  after  adopted  into  the  other 
churches. 

All  Souls,  in  the  Calendar ,  denotes  a  feaft-day  held  on  the 
fecond  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful 
deceafed. 

The  feaff  of  All  Souls  was  fir  ft  introduced  in  the  eleventh 
century,  by  Odilon,  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  enjoined  it  on 
his  own  older  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  became 
adopted  bv  the  neighbouring  churches. 

ALLAH,  or  Alla,  an  Arabic  word,  and  the  name  which 
all  who  profels  Mahometanifm  give  to  God,  and  make  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  of  in  their  prayers. 

ALLAN  i  OIS,  Allantoides,  otherwife  called  farcimi- 
nalts ,  in  Anatomy,  a  thin,  fmooth,  membranous  fubflance, 
or  veficle,  invefting  the  fcetus  of  divers  animals,  and  re 
pletc  with  urinous  liquor  conveyed  to  it  from  the  ura¬ 
chus. 

The  word  is  derived  from  arKo.c,  farcimen ,  a  gut ;  and 
«t/sr,  forma,  (hope  ;  becaufe  in  many  brutes  it  is  in  this 
form,  though  in  feme  others  it  is  round. 

The  allantois  makes  a  part  of  the  secundine. — It  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  urinary  tunic,  placed  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion-,  which  by  the  navel  and  urachus  receives  the 
urine  that  comes  out  of  the  bladder. 

The  allantois  appeals  differently  in  different  animals. 
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Fabriciils  ab  Aquapendcrite  will  have  dogs,  cats;  iHcj 
the  like  animals,  which  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and 
nether  jaw,  to  be  without  it.  It  is  mod  conspicuous  iti 
the  cow  and  fheep  kind:  Its  length  in  the  former  ex¬ 
tends  to  about  twelve  feet.  It  is  very  dilatable,  and  may 
be  blown  tip  to  above  a  foot  diameter.  The  inhabitants 
o  Iceland  make  ufe  of  it,  inflead  of  glafs  for  windows. 

It  is  a  point  controverted  among  anatomiffs,  whether  the 
allantois  be  found  in  the  human  fpecies?— M.  Drelin- 
courr,  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  in  an  exprefs  dif- 
fertation  on  this  membrane;  maintains  it  peculiar  to  the 
ruminating  kind. 

Several  anatomiffs  who  difpute  the  exigence  Of  the  human 
ailantois,  allow  of  an  intermediate  membrane  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  between  the  chorion  and  amnios,  but  deny  it 
the  appellation  of  an  allantois,  as  holding  it  to  differ  from 
the  allantoides  of  brute3,  in  ftrufture,  as  well  as  office. 

Neither  artery  nor  vein  can  be  difeovered  in  this  membrane. 

See  Mem.  Acad,  des  Scienc.  iyor. 

Dr.  Hale,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  an  accurate  deferip- 
tion  of  the  human  allantois ;  and  afijgned  the  reafon  why 
even  thofe,  who  believed  its  exiftencc,  had  not  before 
fully  found  it  Out  ;  and  alfo  an  anftver  to  tliofe  who  yet 
deny  its  reality.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  271. 

ALL  AT,  derived  from  the  Arabic  Allah ,  God,  is  the 
name  of  an  Idol  among  the  Arabians  and  idolatrous 
Jews. 

ALLAY.  See  Alloy; 

ALLAZ.'EZIS,  in  the  Language  of  the  Chemifl r,  denotes  a  1 

philosophical  brafs,  or  copper,  called  alfo  as  album ,  aqua - 
mercurit,  and  by  divers  other  names. 

ALLE,  a  fpecies  of  the  alcd.  It  is  met  with  anhong  frag¬ 
ments  of  ice,  in  the  northern  feas  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

ALLECTOR,  a  fpecies  of  the  CRAX. 

ALLEGATA,  a  word  anciently  fubferibed  at  the  bottom  of 
referipts  and  conftitutiohs  of  the  emperors,  as  ftgnata,  or 
tejlata ,  was  under  other  inflruments. 

In  this  fenie,  allegata  imports  as  much  as  verified,  ver'ti 
fie  at  a. 

Allegata  was  a  kind  of  fubfeription,  fomewhat  Iefs  ufual 
than  data,  propofitum,  accepta,  Jubdita,  fuppoftta ,  cr  fub - 
feripta. 

ALLEGATION,  is  ufed  for  the  producing  of  afts,  or  in- 
flruments,  to  authorize  a  thing. 

Allegation,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  denotes  the  aft  of  citing  or 
quoting  an  author,  or  paffage  of  fome  book. 

ALLEGE  AS,  or  AlLegias,  a  Ruff"  manufactured  in  the 
Ea'f  Indies.  There  are  two  forts  of  them  ;  fome  are  of 
cotton,  and  others  of  Several  kinds  of  herbs,  which  are 
Spun  like  flax  and  hemp.  Their  length  and  breadth  are 
oi  eight  ells,  by  five,  fix',  or  feven  eighths  ;  and  of  twelve 
ells  bv  three  fourths,  or  five  eighths. 

ALLEGIANCE,  the  legal  faith  and  obedience,  which  every 
lubjeft  owes  to  bis  prince. 

1  his  was  anciently  called  ligeantioj  or  ligence  ;  from  the 
Latin  lioare,  and  alii  gar  e,  to  bind  ;  q.-d.  ligarhen  fidei. 

1  lie  oath  of  allegiance ,  taken  by  the  people  to  the  king, 
is  only  the  counter-part  to  the  coronation  oath,  taken  by 
the  king  to  the  people,  and,  as  fuch,  ptrtakea  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  covenant;  that  is,  is  conditional,  and  ceafes 
on  a  violation  of  the  contraft  by  the  prince  ;  at  leafl 
this  is  the  doftrine  of  fome  of  the  chief  advocates  for 
the  Revolution.  The  antLrayolutioners,  on  the  contrary, 
hold  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  abfolute  and  uncondi¬ 
tional. 

The  convention  of  eflates  having  offered  the  crown  to 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  who  accepted  of  it, 
the  old  oaths  of  allegiance  impoled  by  the  flat.  1  Eliz. 
and  3  James  I.  were  abrogated  ;  and  a  new  oath  was 
drawn  up,  to  be  taken  by  all  the  fubjefts  of  England, 
on  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  all  employments,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclefiaflical.  Self.  1.  cap;  8.  Stat.  A’bridg. 
tom.  iii.  p.  8.  fee.  8; 

The  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  1  G.  flat.  2.  cap.  1  3. 
is  :  ‘  I  A.  B.  do  fincerely  promile  and  fwear,  that  I  will 
‘  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majefiy  king 
‘  George.  So  help  me  God.’ 

This  oath  is-  given  to  the  king,  in  quality  of  a  temporal 
prince,  or  fovereign  ;  to  diflinguiffi  it  from  the  oath  given 
to  him  as  primate,  or  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  which 
is  called  the  Oath  of  Supremacy . 

Allegiance  is  either  perpetual,  where  one  is  a  fubjecl 
born,  or  where  one  hath  the  right  of  a  lubjeft  by  natu¬ 
ralization,  &c.  Or  it  is  temporary,  by  reafon  of  refi- 
dence  in  the  king’s  dominions.  To  fubjefts  born  it  is 
an  incident  infeparable  ;  and  as  foon  as  born,  they  owe  by 
birth-right  obedience  to  their  fovereign  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
confined  to  any  kingdom,  but  follows  the  fubjeft  where- 
foever  he  goes.  All  perfons  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  are  to  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
courts-leet. 

The  quakers  are  excufed  from  taking  the  oath  pf 

allegiance ; 


all  all 


allegiance  i,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  are  only  enjoirted  a  de¬ 
claration  of  fidelity.  8  Geo.  cap.  6. 

ALLEGORICAL,  fomething  containing  an  allegory. 

The  divines  find  divers  fenfes  in  Scripture  ;  as  a  literal , 
a  try  (Heal ,  and  an  allegorical  fenfe.  See  Prophecy, 

and  Type.  . 

ALLEGORY,  Allegoria,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric ,  where¬ 
by  we  make  ufe  of  terms  which,  in  their  proper  fignifi- 
cation,  mean  fomething  elfe  than  what  they  are  brought 
to  denote;  or  it  is  a  figure  whereby  We  fay  one  thing, 
expelling  it  (hall  be  underftood  of  another,  to  which  it 
alludes. 

An  allegory  is,  properly,  a  feries  or  filing  of  metaphors. 
Such  is  that  beautiful  allegory,  in  Horace,  lib.  i.  Od.  14. 

O  navis,  referunt  in  mare  te  novi 
Flu  ft  us.  See. 

Where  the  Jhip  is  ufually  held  to  ftand  for  the  republic  ; 
waves,  for  civil  war  ;  port ,  for  peace  and  concord  ;  oars , 
for  foldiers  ;  and  mariners ,  for  magijlrates. 

Allegory  includes  parable,  apologue,  fjcu6o<;,  or  fable ,  and 
paramia,  or  proverbs  ;  at  leaft,  under  allegories  are  com¬ 
prehended  fuch  proverbs  as  are  applicable  to  fubje£ts  of 
different  kinds. 

Scaliger  confiders  allegory  as  one  part,  or  fide,  of  a  com¬ 
panion.  It  differs  from  irony ,  in  that  allegory  imports  a 
fimilitude  between  the  thing  fpoken  and  intended  ;  irony 
a  contrariety  between  them. 

The  Old  Teftament  is  fuppofed,  by  many,  to  be  per¬ 
petual  allegory ,  or  typical  reprefentation  of  the  myfteries 
of  the  New. 

In  effedff,  allegories  have  entered  into  moft  religions. — 
The  Jews,  we  know,  abound  with  them.  Philo  Judaeus 
has  three  books,  of  the  allegories  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fix 
days. 

Nor  are  the  heathens  without  allegories  in  their  religion  : 
it  may  be  even  fa i cl ,  that  the  ufe  hereof  is  of  a  much 
earlier  (landing  in  the  Gentile  than  in  the  Jewifh  world. 
—  Some  of  their  philofophers,  undertaking  to  give  a  ra¬ 
tionale  of  their  faith,  and  to  (hew  the  reafon  and  fcope 
of  their  fables,  and  the  ancient  hiftories  of  their  gods, 
found  it  necefiary  to  put  another  conftruftion  on  them, 
and  maintain,  that  they  fignified  fomething  very  differ¬ 
ent  fiom  what  they  feemed  to  exprefs.  And  hence  came 
the  word  allegory,  oradifeourfe  that,  in  its  natural  fenfe, 
axxo  xfopEuu,  fignifies  fomething  other  than  what  feems 
intended  by  it. 

This  drift  they  had  recourfe  to,  in  order  to  prevent  peo¬ 
ple  from  being  (hocked  with  thofe  abfurdities  which  the 
poets  had  introduced  into  their  religion  ;  and  to  convince 
the  world,  that  the  gods  of  Greece  had  not  been  thofe 
vile  perfons  which  their  hiffories  reprefented  them  to  be. 
By  this  means  the  hiftory,  as  well  as  religion,  of  Greece, 
was  at  once  converted  into  allegory,  and  the  world  left  to 
feek  for  them  both  in  a  heap  of  fables,  few  of  which 
have  been  fatisfa&orily  folved,  either  by  ancient  or  modern 
writers. 

The  Jews,  finding  the  advantages  of  this  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  religion,  made  ufe  of  it  to  interpret  the  facred 
writings,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the 
Pagans. 

The  fame  method  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  writers 
of  Chriftianity. 

Allegories  are  diftinguiftred  into  divers  kinds  :  as,  verbal, 
real ,  fmple ,  allujive ,  physical,  moral,  political,  theological, 
8c  c. 

Allegory ,Jimple,  accordingto  fome  writers,  is  that  W'hich 
is  taken  from  any  kind  of  natural  things. 

Allegory,  allufive ,  is  that  which  relates  to  other  words, 
or  things. 

Allegory,  verbal,  is  a  thread,  or  feries  of  metaphors ;  or 
a  continuation  of  the  fame  trope,  chiefly  metaphor, 
through  many  words.  Such  is  that  in  Virgil  : 

'Claudite  jam  rivos  pueri,  fat  prata  biberunt. 

Where  the  metaphor  of  watering  the  ground  is  carried 
on  to  the  (hutting  of  the  fluices,  &c. 

All  egory,  perpetual,  or  continued,  is  that  where  the  alle¬ 
gorical  thread  is  purfued  through  all  the  parts  of  a  con- 
fiderable  difeourfe.  Such  are  the  books  of  Jonah,  of 
Canticles,  of  Job,  not  to  fay  the  whole  Old  Teftament, 
according  to  the  hypothefisof  fome  divines. 
Allegories,  phyfical,  thofe  wherein  fome  point  of  natural 
philofophy  is  reprefented  :  fuch  in  Homer,  are  Juno,  who 
reprefents  the  air;  Jupiter,  the  aether,  &c. 
Allegories,  tnedical,  thofe  wherein  fome  fecret  of  phyfic 
is  revealed:  fuch  is  Solomon’s  defeription  of  old  age, 
Ecclef.  xii.  1,  &c.  wherein,  according  to  certain  authors, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  indicated  :  fuch  alfo,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  modern  writer,  is  the  ftory  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 


Allegories,  chemical,  thofe  relating  to  chemiftry  :  fuch> 
accordingto  Suidas,  and  many  modems,  is  the  ftory  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  wherein  the  procefsof  making 
gold  is  exatlly  deferibed  :  fuch  alfo,  according  to  Tollius, 
is  the  name  and  title  of  Bafil,  Valentine,  Benedi£hne, 
Monk  ;  under  which  are  concealed  the  fecret  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  mercury. 

Allegories,  moral ,  thofe  whereby  fome  ufeful  moral  in- 
ftru£Hon  is  held  forth  :  fuch  in  Homer,  is  the  victory 
of  Diomede  over  Venus,  or  flefhly  luft  :  fuch  alfo  ate 
the  Pythagorean  nietempfyehofi?,  and  the  ftory  of  the 
judgment  of  Hercules,  related  by  Prcdicus.  To  which 
may  be  added,  the  fables  of  avarice  and  luxury  ;  of  the 
grotto  of  grief,  and  others  in  the  Spectators  and  Tatlers. 
Speftat.  N5  55.  Tati.  N°  97. 

Allegories,  poetical,  thofe  wherein  fome  maxim  of  good 
government  is  artfully  wrapped  up  ;  fuch  is  that  cele¬ 
brated  one  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  whereby  he  prevailed 
on  the  Roman  people,  who  hail  withdrawn  in  di (content 
at  the  magiftrates,  to  return  into  the  city  ;  to  which 
purpofe  he  related  to  them  the  parable  of  a  war  railed 
by  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  body  againlt  the  fto- 
mach. 

Allegories,  theological,  thofe  wherein  fome  truth  relating 
to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  is  couched. 
Allegory  is  alfo  ufed  for’the  drawing  of  fome  words,  plain¬ 
ly  and  literally  intended  at  firft,  from  their  natural  and  pre- 
per  meaning,  to  a  foreign  fenle  ;  for  the  better  inftruCf- 
ing  of  our  minds  in  fome  point  of  faith,  or  manners. 
This  coincides  with  what  is  otherwife  called  accom¬ 
modation. 

ALLEGRO,  in  Mafic ,  a  word  ufed  by  the  Italians  to  de¬ 
note  one  of  the  fix  diftindtious  of  time. 

Allegro  exprefles  a  fprightly,  quick  motion,  the  quickeft 
of  all  excepting  prejlo. 

The  ufual  diftinClions  fucceed  each  other  in  the  following 
order  :  grave,  adagio,  largo,  vivace,  allegro,  and  prejlo. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  movements  of  the  fame 
name,  as  adagio,  or  allegro,  are  fwifter  in  triple  than  in 
common  time.  The  triple  f  is  ufually  allegro ,  or  vivace  ; 
the  triples  |,  |-,  '-J,  are  moft  commonly  a(Ugto. 
Allegro,  piu,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  intimates  to  play,  or 
fing  a  little  quicker. 

Allegro,  poco  piu ,  fignifies,  that  the  part  it  is  joined  to 
muft  be  played,  or  lung,  a  little  more  brifle  and  lively, 
than  allegro  alone  requires. 

ALLELENGYON,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  tax,  or  tribute, 
which  the  rich  paid  for  the  poor,  when  abfent  in  the 
armies. 

ALLELOPHAGI,  from  one  another,  and  q>aya , 

I  eat,  in  Natural  HJlory,  a  term  ufed  by  Mouffet,  and 
other  writers  on  infects,  to  exprefs  a  peculiar  genus  of  flies, 
which  feed  on  one  another.  They  are  thus  called  in  di- 
ftinction  from  another  clafs,  called  the  heterophagi,  from 
their  feeding  on  different  iubftances,  not  on  one  an- 
nother. 

ALI.ELUJA,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  many  for  the 
commoo  wood- sorrel. 

ALLELUJAH.  See  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMAND,  Almain,  a  kind  of  grave,  folemn  mufic, 
originally  invented  by  the  Germans,  where  the  meafure 
is  good,  and  the  movement  (low. 

ALLEMANNIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  relating  to 
the  ancient  Germans.  The  word  is  alfo  written  Alaman- 
nic,  Alemannic,  and  Alemanic.  It  is  formed  from  AUmanni , 
Allemanni,  or  Alamanni ;  the  name  whereby  the  German 
nation  was  anciently  known. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  Allemannlc  hiftory,  Allemannic 
language,  Allemannic  laws,  &c.  Goldaftus,  and  others, 
have  publifhed  colle&ions  of  writers  on  Allemannic  af¬ 
fairs  :  Altemanicarum  rerum  feriptores. 

Allemannic  language  was  fpoken  throughout  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  dia¬ 
lers  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Suevic,  and  Hel¬ 
vetic. 

The  Allemanic  differed  from  the  Francic,  which  was  the 
language  in  ufe  through  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  ; 
the  chief  diale£ts  of  this  are  the  Palatine,  Franconian, 
and  Saxon. 

Allemannic  law,  jus  Allemannicum,  is  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  the  Suevic  law,  being  that  which  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  as  the 
Saxon  law  did  throughout  the  northern. 

Schilter  has  publilhed  the  provincial  Allemannic  law,  and 
alfo  the  code  of  the  feudal  Allemannic  law. 

ALLER,  good,  in  our  Ancient  IVr iters.  The  word  aller 
ferves  to  make  the  exprelfion  of  fuperlative  fignification. 
So,  aller  good,  is  the  greateft  good.  Sometimes  it  is 
,  written  alder. 

ALLERION,  or  Alerion,  in  Heraldry ,  a  fort  of  eaglet, 
reprefented  without  either  beak,  or  feet. 

The  name  is  French;  and  is  faidto  have  been  introduced 
for  the  word  eaglet  r  it  is  added,  that  the  practice  of 
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tailing  eaglets,  allerions ,  and  of  representing  them  Spread, 
without  feet  and  beaks,  is  not  above  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  is  of  French  invention  ;  introduced  to  reprefent  the 
Imperialifts  as  Subdued.  Hence,  Menage  derives  the 
word  from  aquilario ,  a  diminutive  of  aquila. 

The  allerion ,  reprefented  Tab.  Heraldry  fig.  j.  appears 
much  the  fame  with  the  martlet ,  except  that  the  wings  of 
the  latter  are  clofe,  and  it  is  reprefented.  as  it  were,  pafi 
fant  ;  whereas  the  allerion  is  Spread,  and  is  reprefented  in 
pale.  Add,  that  among  our  heralds,  the  martlet  lias  a 
beak,  which  the  allerion  wants. 

ALLEU,  or  Allode,  in  our  Ardent  Cufioms.  See  Al¬ 
lodium. 

ALLEVEURE,  the  fmalleft  copper  coin  that  is  Struck  in 
Sweden;  it  is  not  worth  quite  two  denier s  Tournois  of 
France. 

ALLEVIARE,  in  Old  Records ,  to  levy  or  pay  an  accuf- 
tomed  fine  or  compofition. 

ALLEVIATION,  denotes  the  art  of  making  a  thing  lighter, 
and  eafier  to  bear  or  endure. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  compounded  of  ad,  to  ; 
and  levity  light. 

In  which  fenfe,  alleviation  is  Synonymous  with  lightening, 
and  hands  oppofed  to  aggravation. 

ALLEY,  in  Gardening ,  a  Straight  parallel  walk,  bordered, 
or  bounded  on  each  hand  with  trees,  Shrubs,  or  the 
like. 

The  word  alley  is  derived  from  aller ,  to  go  ;  the  ordinary 
ufe  of  an  alley  being  for  a  walk,  paffage,  or  thoroughfare, 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Alleys  are  ufually  laid  either  with  grafs  or  gravel. 
According  to  lord  Bacon,  ‘  where  alleys  are  clofe  gravelled, 

*  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  firft  year  knot  grafs,  and  after 

*  fpire-grafs.  The  caufe  is,  that  the  hard  gravel,  or  peb- 

*  ble,  at  the  firft  laying,  will  not  fuffer  the  grafs  to  come 

*  forth  upright,  hut  turneth  it  to  find  way  where  it  can  ; 

*  but  after  that  the  earth  is  Somewhat  loofened  at  the  top, 

*  the  ordinary  grafs  cometh  up.’ 

An  alley  is  distinguished  from  a  path  in  this,  that  in  an 
alley  there  mull  be  always  room  enough  for  two  perfons, 
at  leal,  to  walk  a  breal  ;  fo  that  it  mul  never  be  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  there  are  fome  who  hold, 
that  it  ought  never  to  have  more  than  fifteen. 

Alleys,  counter ,  are  the  little  alleys  by  the  Sides  of  the  great 
ones. 

Alley,  front ,  is  that  which  runs  Straight  in  the  face  of  a 
buildings 

Alley,  U  anfv  ■  fe,  that  which  cuts  the  formerat  right  angles. 
Alley ,  diagonal,  is  that  which  cuts  a  Square,  thicket,  par- 
'  terre,  &c.  from  angle  to  angle. 

Alley,  (l  ping,  is  that  which,  either  by  reafon  of  the  low- 
nefs  of  the  point  of  fight,  or  of  the  ground,  is  neither 
parallel  to  the  front,  nor  to  the  tranfverfe  all.ys. 

Alley,  in  the  New  Hufbandry ,  impbes  the  vacant  fpace 
between  the  outermol  row  of  corn  on  one  bed,  and  the 
nearel  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed;  and  it  is  ufu¬ 
ally  about  four  feet  in  breadth,  exclufiveof  the  partitions 
between  the  rows  of  corn  in  the  beds.  The  firl  hoeing  of 
wheat  is  performed  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
earth  is  ploughed  away  from  the  rows  into  the  intervals, 
which  forms  Small  ridges  in  the  middle  between  the  double 
rows.  The  Second  hoeing  is  in  the  Spring,  which  turns 
it  back  to  the  rows,  leaving  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
alley.  The  third  hoeing  is  from  the  rows,  after  the  wheat 
has  bloffomed  ;  this  turns  the  earth  into  the  intervals, 
forming  Small  ridges  there,  as  at  the  firft Toeing.  The 
fourth  hoeing  returns  the  earth  to  the  ridges,  which 
is  performed  a  month  or  more  after  the  third  hoeing. 
This  commonly  finilbes  the  horfe-hoeings,  if  the  land  is 
in  good  heart ;  otherwife  one  or  two  more  hoeings  are 
neceSTary. 

Alley,  in  ziczae ,  is  that  which  has  too  great  a  defeent, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
floods  ;  to  prevent  the  ill  effect  whereof,  it  has  platbands 
of  turf  run  acrofs  it  from  fpace  to  fpace,  which  help  to 
keep  up  the  grave!. 

This  laft  name  is  likewife  given  to  an  alley  in  a  labyrinth, 
or  wildernefs,  formed  by  feveral  returns  of  angles,  in 
order  to  render  it  the  more  folitaiy  and  obfeure,  and  to 
hide  its  exit. 

Alley,  in  Perfpedive,  is  that  whicli  is  larger  at  the  en¬ 
trance  than  at  the  exit ;  to  give  it  the  greater  appearance 
of  length. 

Alley  of  compartiment  is  that  which  Separates  the  Squares 
of  a  pa’ terre. 

ALL-Good,  in  Botany ,  chenopodium.  See  Goos  E-foot. 
ALL-Heal,  Hercules’s ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  to 

WOUNDWORT. 

ALL-Heal,  clowns,  flachys.  See  Horeiiou  nd. 
ALLIANCE,  the  union  or  connexion  of  two  perfons,  or 
two  families,  by  means  of  marriage ;  otherwife  called 

AFFINITY. 

Vol.  I.  N*  *2. 


The  wor.j  Seems  formed  of  the  Latin  adligatie ,  q  d.  a 
tying  together. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  forbids  all  alliance  b  tween 
perions  of  unequal  rank  and  condition.  And  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  we  are  told,  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  are 
prohibited  to  ally  with  Such  as  have  never  been  in  the 
wars. 

Alliance  is  alfo  extended  to  the  leagues  or  treaties  con- 
eluded  between  Sovereign  princes,  and  Hates,  for  their 
mutual  Safety  and  defence;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  the 
fame  with  what-we  otherwife  call  confederacy ,  league,  &c. 
Alliances  make  a  Species  of  treaties  ;  which  are  ufually  di¬ 
vided  into  treaties  of  peace,  of  commerce,  and  of  alliance, 
properly  fo  called.  Thefe  are  Sometimes  particularly 
denominated  foreign  alliances. 

Alliances  are  varioufly  diftinguiflied,  according  to  their 
objetft,  the  parties  in  them,  &c.  Hence  we  read  of  e- 
qual,  unequal,  triple,  quadruple,  grand,  offerifive,  de¬ 
fensive,  &c.  alliances. 

Alliances,  unequal,  fcedcra  inequalid,  are  thofe  wherein 
one  of  the  contradling  powers  promifes  patronage,  or 
protedlion,  and  the  .other  fidelity  and  observance  ;  by 
which  they  Hand  contradiftitiguifhed  from  equal  alliances , 
wherein  the  feveral  powers  treat  on  a  par. 

Alliance,  offenftve,  that  whereby  the  parties  oblige  them- 
felves  jointly  to  attack  fome  other  power.  This  Hands 
contradiftinguifhed  from  defenfive  alliances. 

The  triple  alliance,  between  England,  Holland,  and  Swe¬ 
den,  is  famous.  So  is  the  quadruple  alliance,  between 
England,  Holland,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  France. 

1  hough  the  title  of  allies,  ficii,  of  the  Romans,  was  a  fort 
of  Servitude,  it  was  much  coveted.  Ariarathes,  we  are 
told  by  Polybius,  offered  a  Sacrifice  to  the  gods  by  way 
of  thankfgiving  for  having  obtained  this  alliance.  The 
reafon  was,  that  thenceforwards  people  were  fure  not 
to  receive  any  injuries  except  from  them. 

There  were  divers  forts  of  allies:  fome  only  united  to 
them,  by  a  participation  of  the  privileges  of  P.omans,  as 
the  Latini  and  Hernici  ;  others  by  their  very  foundation, 
as  the  colonies  ;  others  by  the  benefactions  they  received 
from  them,  as  Maffiniffa,  Eumejies,  and  Attalus,  who 
owed  their  kingdoms  to  Rome  ;  others  by  three  treaties, 
which  laft,  by  a  long  alliance,  became  fubjedts,  as  the 
kings  of  Bithvnia,  Cappadocia,  Egypt,  and  moft  of  the 
cities  of  Greece:  laftly,  others  by  compulfive  treaties, 
and  the  law  of  Subjection,  as  Philip  and  Antiochus.  For 
they  never  granted  peace  to  an  enemy,  without  making 
an  alliance  with  him  ;  that  is,  they  never  Subdued  any 
people  without  ufing  it  as  a  means  of  Subduing  others. 

The  forms  or  ceremonies  of  alliances  have  been  various 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  Among  us,  figningand. 
fwearing,  Sometimes  at  the  altar,  are  the  chief  :  anci¬ 
ently  eating  and  drinking  together,  chiefly  offering  Sacri¬ 
fices  together,  were  the  cuftomary.  rites  of  ratifying  an 
ahiance.  Among  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans,  heifers  or 
calves;  among  the  Greeks,  bulb  or  goats ;  and  among 
the  Romans,  hogs  were  Sacrificed  on  this  occafion. 
Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  alliances  were  confirmed  by 
drawing  blood  out  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  two 
contracting  princes  with  a  (harp  ft. one,  dipping  herein  a 
piece  of  their  garments,  and  therewith  Smearing  Seven 
Hones,  at  the  lame  time  invoking  the  gods  Vrotalt  and 
Alilat,  i.  e.  according  to  Herodotus,  Bacchus,  and  Ura¬ 
nia.  Among  the  people  of  Colchis,  the  confirmation  of 
alliances  is  faid  to  be  effeCted  by  one  of  the  princes  offer¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  breads  to  the  other  to  fuck,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  do  till  blood  iffued. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  the  ftates  of  the  empire 
have  a  right  of  making  alliances,  without  the  emperor’s 
participation.  And  whether  the  king  of  England  be 
veiled  with  abfolute  power  of  making  alliances  at  dis¬ 
cretion,  without  conferit  of  parliament.  Dr.  Davenaut 
afterts  the  negative.  According  to  him,  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion  owes  its  rife  to  the  mere  flattery  of  modern  cour¬ 
tiers,  having  no  foundation  in  the  ancient  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdom.  Ring  John  ami  Richard  II. 
were,  according  to  this  author,  the  firft  that  attempted  , 
any  thing  like  it.  It  is  certain  there  occur  numerous  in- 
ftances  in  hiftory,  where  the  king  has  alked,  or  the  par¬ 
liament  have  offered,  their  advice,  concerning  the  alli¬ 
ances  to  be  made  ;  but  there  are  many  others,  at  leaft  of 
later  times,  wherein  no  footfteps  of  any  fuch  confulta* 
tion  appear. 

There  are  inftances  likewife  where  the  parliament  have 
declined  giving  any  advice  concerning  fuch  arduous 
matters. 

ALLIARIA,  in  Botany  See  Dame’s  Violet. 

ALLIGATION,  in  Arithmetic ,  a  rule  or  operation,  where¬ 
by  queftions.  are  refolved,  relating  to  the  mixture  of  di¬ 
vers  commodities  or  ingredients  together,  with  the  va¬ 
lue,  effeift,  See.  theieoi  in  compofnion. 

The  word  is  formed  of  alii  gar  e,  to  tie  together ,  by  reafon, 
2  L  perhaps. 


ALL 


A  L  L 


berW,  of  a  fort  of  vincula,  or  circular  ligatures,  ordi- 
narilyP ufed  to  conneft  the  feveral  numbers  together. 

All, ration  is  of  two  kinds,  medial  and  alternate. 

Alligation  medialh,  when,  from  the  feveral  quantities 

and  rates  of  divers  fimples  given,  we  difcover  the  mean 
rate  of  a  mixture  compounded  out  of  them.  .  . 

The  feveral  cafes  will  come  under  the  following 

u  The  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  prices  of 
each,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  price  or  value  of  iomc 
part  of  the  mixture. 

Rule.  As  the  turn  of  the  quantifies  given, 

Is  to  the  fum  of  the  faid  products  ; 

So  is  one  ounce  of  the  mixture, 

To  its  value.  -  .  ,, 

Example.  A  refiner,  or  goldfmith  hath  12 1  of  gold  at 

4/.  per  l,  8  3  at  4/.  51.  3  l  at  4;-  6'*  U'  and  9  3  at  jr 
13/4^.  per  l  ;  what  is  an  ounce  worth  of  all  thefe 


Total  value  82/. 

-80 

by  |/.)  2  (  8  the 


melted  together 
3  of  gold 
12  x  by 
8  by 

3  by 

_9_  by 

32  total 
Then  as  32 
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4 

4 
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the  produ£t  is  48 
34 
13 
4? 

137  fum. 

137 /.  :  :  1  5  :  4 1  t5 ’>  or  t0  4^  SJ-  7* 


jl nen  ud  . .  ^  r  .t  . 

By  the  fame  rule  the  value  of  any  other  quantity  of  that 

compofition  is  to  be  found  i  as  fuppofing  7  3. 

For  as  32  :  137  :  :  7  :  29<i* 

2  The  prices  of  the  feveral  ingredients,  and  the  fum 
paid  or  received  for  ths  mixture,  being  given  ;  to  find 
what  quantity  of  each  was  bought  or  told..  Divide  the 
fum  paid  or  received,  by  the  fum  of  the  particular  prices  ; 
the  quotient  is  the  anfwer. 

3.  The  ingredients  of  a  mixture  being  given,  to  augment 
or  diminifh  the  mixture  proportionally.  _ 

Rule.  As  the  fum  of  the  particular  quantities  of  the 
compound  given. 

Is  to  the  whole  quantity  propofed  to  be  augmented  or 
lefiened ;  _ 

So  is  each  particular  quantity  in  the  given  compound, 

To  the  due  proportion  required  of  that  fpecie,  finenels, 

Exampk.0' The  compound  in  the  foregoing  inftance  is 
required  to  be  augmented  to  48  J  :  that  is,  16  is  to  be 
added  to  32,  how  much  of  each  ingredient  mult  be  taken  . 


12 
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Then 
3 
9 

32  fum. 


as  32 


16 
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12 

8 

3 
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63 

4 

if 

4z 


16  fum. 

/.  s. 

So  that  there  mull  be  18  l  of  gold  at  4 

12  4 

4z  4 

13!  4 
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13 
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o 
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4 


per  l 


Sum  =  48  for  proof  of  the  operation. 
a  The  nature,  quality,  Ax.  of  the  feveral  ingredients 
of  a  mixture  being  given,  to  find  the  temperament  or 
decree  of  finenefs  refulting  from  the  whole.  Place  the 
federal  quantities  of  the  mixtures  in  rows  ;  againft  which 
place  orderly  their  feveral  qualities  or  finenefs  ;  and  mul¬ 
tiply  each  quantity  by  its  own  quality  or  degree  of  fine¬ 
nefs :  then,  as  the  fum  of  the  quantities  is  to  their  pro- 
duds  fo  is  unity  to  the  quality  or  finenefs  of  the  mix¬ 
c.  The  quantities  of  a  mixture  being  given  ;  to  find  the 
particular  quantities  of  any  ingredient  in  any  part  of  the 

mixture.  . 

Rule.  As  the  total  of  the  compofition, 

Is  to  the  quantity  of  any  fimple  in  that  compofition, 

So  is  the  total  quantity  propofed,  to  be  prcportionably 
compounded, 

To  the  quantity  of  each  fimple  to  be  in  that  propofed 
quantity. 

Example.  How  much  of  each  ingredient  (or  price  of 
gold  mentioned  in  the  firfi  cafe)  is  in  a  pound,  or  12  § 
of  the  32,  being  the  compound  given  ? 

/.  s 

4!  at  4 

3  at  4 
at  4 
at  4 
12  proof. 

6.  Given  the  total  of  a  mixture,  with  the  whole  value, 
and  the  values  of  the  feveral  ingredients;  to  find  the  fe¬ 
ral  quantities  mixed,  though  unequally.  . 

This  cafe  admits  of  two  varieties  ;  firft,  where  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  of  two  fimples;  and  fecondly,  when  it  confifis 
of  more  than  of  two.  For  the  firft,  the  rule  is— Mul¬ 
tiply  the  total  of  the  mixture  by  the  leaft  value,  fubtratt 
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As  32  :  12 
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12  1 
8 
3 
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3! 
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6 

13 
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o  per  f. 
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the  product  from  the  total  value  ;  and  the  remainder  is 
the  firft  dividend  ;  then  take  the  faid  leaft  value  from  the 
greateit  valued  ingredient,  and  the  remainder  is  the  firft 
divifor.  The  quotient  of  this  divifion  fliews  the  quantity 
of  the  higheft-priced  ingredient,  and  the  other  is  the 
complement  to  the  whole. 

Thus,  {till  referring  to  the  firft  example,  and  affuming 
the  two  firft  terms  of  it : 

Gold  at  \l.  per  1 
Ditto  at  4/.  51. 

Total  of  the  compofition  rr  20  5- 

X  4 

8° 

quantity  of  the  higheft-priced  ingredient. 

Secondly,  when  the  quantities  are  more  than  two  ill 
number. 

Thefe  kinds  of  queftions,  as  in  thofe  of  alligation  alter¬ 
nate,  admit  of  various  anfwers,  all  of  them  true,  and 
are  called  indeterminate  problems.  They  are  belt 
done  by  parcel,  two  at  a  time,  as  in  the  preceding  ope¬ 
ration. 

Alligation  alternate  is,  when  the  rates  or  qualities  of 
divers  fimples  are  given  ;  and  the  quantity  of  each  is 
required,  neceffary  to  make  a  mixture  of  the  given  rate 
or  quality. 

Alligation  alternate  {hews  the  due  proportion  of  feveral 
ingredients  ;  and  counterchanges  the  place  of  fuch  ex- 
cefles  or  differences  as  atife  between  the  mean  price  and 
the  extremes ;  aferibing  that  to  the  greater  extreme 
which  proceeds  from  the  leffer:  and  contrarily. 

The  rules  which  obtain  in  alligation  alternate  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  every  greater  extreme  is  to  be  linked  with  one  leffer. 
If  either  of  the  extremes  be  fingle,  and  the  other  ex¬ 
tremes  plural,  the  fingle  extreme  is  to  be  linked  to  all 
the  reft. 

If  both  greater  and  leffer  extremes  be  not  plural,  they 
may  be  linked  fo  diverfly,  that  feveral  differences  may  be 
taken  and  a  variety  of  anfwers  maybe  made  to  the  quef- 
tion,  yet  all  true  ;  but  if  one  of  the  extremes  be  fingle, 
there  can  be  but  one  anfwer. 

The  numbers  being  linked,'  take  the  difference  of  each 
from  the  mean  or  common  price ;  and  place  this  differ¬ 
ence  againft  the  number  it  is  linked  to,  alternately. 

Every  number,  linked  with  more  than  one,  raaft  have 
all  the  differences  of  the  numbers  it  is  linked  to,  fet 
againft  it. 

Thefe  differences  refolve  the  queftion,  when  the  price  of 
every  one  of  the  ingredients  is  given  without  their  quan¬ 
tities:  and  the  demand  is,  to  mix  them  fo  as  to  fell  a 
certain  quantity  at  a  mean  rate. 

But  when  the  quantity  of  one,  with  the  price  of  all  the 
ingredients,  is  given,  and  the  demand  is  to  know  the 
quantities  of  the  other  ingredients  ;  then,  the  rule  of 
three  is  to  be  ufed. 

And  when  the  price  of  every  ingredient  is  given,  without 
any  of  their  quantities,  and  the  demand  is  to  make  up  a 
certain  quantity  to  be  fold  at  a  mean  rate  ;  then  all  the 
differences  added  together  will  be  the  firft  number  in  the 
rule  of  three  ;  the  whole  quantity  to  be  mixed,  the  fe- 
cond  number ;  and  each  difference  apart,  the  feveral 
third  numbers ;  and  fo  many  forts  mixed,  fo  many 
operations  of  the  rule  of  three. 

We  fhall  add  an  example,  wherein  both  the  kinds  of  alli¬ 
gation  have  place.  Suppofe  a  mixture  of  wine  of  119 
quarts,  required  to  be  made  of  wines  of  the  following 
prices,  7  d.  8  d.  14  d.  and  15^.  per  quart;  and  fo,  as  that 
the  whole  may  be  afforded  at  12 d.  per  quart. 

Flaving  linked  8  to  14,  and  7  to  15,  and  counterchanged 
their  differences  from  the  common  price,  12 d.  the  turn 
of  their  difference  is  found  to  be  14;  by  which  dividing 
1 19,  the  quotient  is  8X7X,  or  8 f-,  or  for  convenience  in 
operation  x7. 

Quarts. 

2 

4 

3  -  -  - 

5  V  X5=V=4-2| 


8S 

14? 

7 

15 1 


V  X2  =  3t+  =  17 

V  x  4—  >*  —  34 

V  x  3— V— 25z 


14  _  119 

Thofe  who  are  curious  to  have  a  fuller  explanation  of 
this  rule,  may  confult  Ward,  Wallis,  Jaquet,  Malcolm, 
and  other  books  of  arithmetic. 

ALLIGATI,  in  Antiquity ,  the  bafeft  and  word  kind  of 
flaves,  whom  they  kept  locked  up,  or  with  fetters  on. 
The  Romans  had  three  degrees,  or  orders  of  flaves,  or 
fervants;  the  firft  employed  in  the  management  of  their 
eftates,  the  fecond  in  menial  or  lower  functions  of  the 
family,  the  third  called  alligati  above  mentioned. 
ALLIGATOR,  in  Ziologyy  a  name  given  to  the  fmaller 
kind  of  crocodile  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

An  alligator  fmells  fo  ftrong  of  mulk,  as  to  affect  the 
water  and  air  at  a  considerable  diftance. 

Alligator  Pear,  a  jptaes  of  pear. 


ALLIONIA, 


A  l  ijf 

ALLIONIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandrTa  monogynia 
clafs  :  having  the  common  calyx  oblong,  fimple,  and  three- 
flowered  ;  the  proper  calyx  obfolete  ;  the  corolire  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  the  receptacle  naked.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

ALLIOTH,  in  Agronomy,  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear)  whofe  observation  is  much  ufed  at  fea. 

It  is  alfo  written  alliot,  and  aliot,  and  literally  denotes  a 
horfe.  The  Arabs  give  this  name  to  each  of  the  three 
ftars  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  on  account  of  their 
appearing  like  three  horfes,  ranged  for  the  drawing  of 
a  waggon.  See  Ursa  major. 

To  find  the  latitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole,  by  this  ftar, 
fee  Latitude  and  Pole. 

ALLIOTICUM  (from  clkkiow,  to  vary),  a  Galenical  medi¬ 
cine,  which  alters  and  purifies  the  blood,  confi fling  chiefly 
of  the  roots  of  dandelion,  fuccory,  fennel,  and  raifins  ; 
with  the  herbs  endive,  common  ox-eye,  lettuce,  forrel, 
fumitory,  ike. 

ALLIUM,  garlick,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs. 
See  Garlick. 

ALLOCATION,  Allocatio,  the  admitting  or  allow¬ 
ing  of  an  article  in  an  account  ;  and  palling  it  as  fuch. 

Allocation  is  alfo  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account ; 
ufed  in  the  exchequer. 

ALLOCATIONS  facienda,  a  writ  directed  to  the  lord- 
treafurer,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  upon  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  fome  accountant;  commanding  him  to  allow 
him  fuch  fums  as  he  hath  in  execution  of  his  office  law¬ 
fully  expended.  Reg.  Orig.  p.  206. 

ALLOCATO  comitatu ,  is  a  new  writ  of  exigent  allowed, 
before  any  other  county-court  holden,  when  the  former 
has  not  been  fully  ferv'ed,  or  complied  with,  occ.  Fitz. 
Sxig.  14. 

ALLODIAL,  in  Ancient  Cujlofnt.  See  Allodium. 

ALLODIAR1US,  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  an  allodium, 
or  allodial  lands  :  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  lord  paramount 
of  a  manor. 

This  is  otherwife  written  alodiarius,  alodarius ,  aloarius, 
aloer,  alcerius,  and  aleutier. 

ALLODIUM,  or  Alleud,  land  held  of  a  man’s  own 
nelit,  without  acknowledgment  of  fervice,  or  payment 
of  any  new  rent  to  another  ;  and  this  is  a  property  in 
the  higheil  degree  ;  but  feudum  is  fuch  land  as  is  held  of 
another  for  which  fervice  is  done,  or  rent  is  paid,  as  an 
acknowledgment  thereof.  All  the  lands  in  England,  ex¬ 
cept  the  crown-lands  in  the  king’s  own  hands,  in  right 
of  his  crown,  are  of  the  nature  of  feudum,  or  fee; 
for  although  many  have  lands  by  defeent  from  their  an- 
ceflors,  and  others  have  bought  land,  it  cannot  come  to 
any  either  by  defeent  or  purchafe,  but  with  the  burden 
that  was  laid  upon  him  who  had  novel-fee,  or  firft  of  all 
received  it  from  his  lord;  fo  that  there  is  no  perfon  hath 
dire  Hum  dominium,  i.  e.  the  very  property  or  demefne  in 
any  land,  but  the  king,  in  right  of  his  crown. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  controverted.  CafTeneuve 
fays  it  is  almolt  as  obfcure  as  the  head  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  few  of  the  European  languages,  from  which 
one  etymologift  or  other  has  not  derived  it ;  yet  fome, 
not  improbably,  take  it  for  a  primitive  French  word 
without  etymon. 

Bollandus  explains  allodium,  to  be  pradium ,  feu  quavis 
pojjejfo  libera,  jurifque  proprii ,  &  non  in  feudam  clientelari 
onere  accepta. 

After  the  conquelt  of  the. Gauls,  the  lands  were  divided 
in  two  ways  ;  viz.  into  benefices,  beneficia  ;  and  allodia. 
Benefices  confifled  in  lands  given  by  the  king  to  his  of¬ 
ficers  and  foldiers ;  either  for  life,  or  for  a  time  fixed. 
Allodia,  or  alleuds,  were  fuch  lands  as  were  left  in  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  ancient  poffeffors. — ' The  (ixty.fecond  title  of 
the  Salic  law,  is  de  allodiis ;  where  the  word  fignifies  he¬ 
reditary  lands,  or  thofe  derived  from  a  man’s  anceftors. 
Whence  allodium  and  patrimonium  are  frequently  ufed  in- 
difcriminately. 

In  the  ancient  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  we  find  allodium  conflantly  oppofed  to  fee ;  but, 
toward  the  period  of  the  fecond  race  ot  kings,  it  lolt  the 
prerogative  ;  the  feudal  lords  obliging  the  proprietors  of 
allodial  lands  to  hold  of  them  for  the  future.  The  fame 
change  alfo  happened  in  Germany,  &c. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  feudal  lords  over  the  allodial  lands 
went  fo  far,  that  they  were  almoft  all  either  fubje&ed  to 
them,  or  converted  into  fees  ;  whence  the  maxim  nulla 
terra  fine  domino,  no  land  without  a  lord. 

In  the  cuftomary  laws  of  France,  we  find  mention  made 
of  two  kinds  of  allodiums,  viz. 

Allodium  nobile ,  a  leu  noble,  that  to  which  jufitia  or  jurif- 
ditlion  was  annexed  ;  and  which  was  alio  free  from  all 
homage  and  fervice. 

Allodium  vil/anum,  aleu  raturier,  that  to  which  no  juris¬ 
diction  was  annexed. 

ALLOGIA,  in  Antiquity,  denote  winter-quarters  appointed 
for  the  foldiery. 


ALL  • 

Some  will  have  the  word  of  French  origin  fromfige*. 
merit ;  others,  with  more  probability,  from  the  Italian 
alloggia,  formed  of  locus ,  place. 

ALLOM.  See  Allum. 

ALLONGE,  in  Fencing,  a  tliruft,  or  pass  at  the  enemy. 

1  he, word  is  French,  formed  of  the  verb  allonger ,  tt 
lengthen  out  a  thing. 

ALLOPHYLUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  ofiandria  mo¬ 
nogynia  clafs,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  perianthium  com¬ 
posed  of  four  leaves  of  an  orbicular  figure,  and  two  oppo- 
fite  ones,  fmaller  than  the  others  ;  the  corolla  confiltsof 
four  petals  lefs  than  the  cup  ;  the  germen  is  didymous, 
and  the  ftigma  divided  into  four  parts.  Thereisone  fpecies. 
ALL  SEED.  See  Flax. 

ALL-SPICE.  See  Pimento. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment.?/  goods ,  in  matters  of 
Commerce,  is  when  a  (hip's  cargo  is  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  bought  by  divers  perfons,  whofe  names  are  written 
on  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  applied  by  an  in¬ 
different  perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  parcels  ;  by  which 
means  the  goods  are  divided  without  partiality;  every 
man  having  the  parcel  which  the  lot  with  his  name  on  is 
appropriated  to.  See  Inch  of  Candle.  . 

ALLOY,  or  Allay,  in  matters  of  Coinage,  lie.  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  bafer  metal,  mingled  with  a  finer,  or  purer. 
The  word  feems  derived  from  the  French  loy,  law,  in 
regard  the  alloy  is  fixed  by  law. 

Minters  never  ftrike  any  gold  or  filver  coin  without  alley , 
always  mixing  fome  copper  with  thofe  two  metals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  proportion,  fettled  by  the  rules  of  the 
mint;  which  in  f  ranee  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the 
king’s  edi£ts,  proclamations  or  ordinances. 

Brafs  coin  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  mixed  with  a  few 
parts  of  fine  filver,  regulated  alfo  by  the  prince.  The 
jewellers,  gold-wire  drawers,  gold-beaters,  and  gold  and 
filverfmiths,  are  obliged  to  ufe  alloy  in  the  gold  and  filver 
they  work,  but  it  ought  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  coin,  to 
prevent  their  melting  it  in  order  to  ufe  it  in  their  woiks; 
called  by  the  French  billonage,  which  is  an  unlawful 
melling  of  gold  or  filver  coin.  The  brafs-founders  alfo 
have  their  alloy  of  copper,  pewter,  and  tin.  This  alloy 
differs  according  to  what  they  defigri  to  caff,  whether 
ftatues,  guns,  or  bells.  The  pewterers  in  making  their 
feveral  veffels,  difhes,  plates,  &c.  alfo  make  ufe  of  an 
alloy  of  red  copper,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  fome  other 
minerals. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  alloy,  fuch  as  bronze,  tom¬ 
bac,  BRASS,  WHITE  COPPER,  &C. 

Metallic  fubftances  cannot  unite  directly  with  earthy 
matters,  not  even  with  their  own  earths  when  deprived 
of  their  inflammable  principle,  and  confequently  of  their 
metallic  properties.  But  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that 
all  metals  may  be  alloyed  with  each  other,  although  more 
or  lefs  eafily,  and  although  fome  of  them  have  not  yet 
been  made  to  unite.  As  metals  are  bodies  naturally  folid, 
the  firft  condition  for  their  union  is  that  they  be  fufed  ; 
they  then  unite  like  all  bodies  that  reciprocally  diffolve 
each  other  ;  and  from  thefe  combinations  new  compounds 
refult,  which  have  the  mixed  properties  of  the  component 
fubdances. 

In  metallic  alloys,  as  in  almoft  all  other  metallic  combi¬ 
nations,  phenomena  appear  which  depart  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  rules  of  combination  ;  and  fome  of  the  properties 
of  metals  forming  an  alloy  are  altered,*  increaled  or  di- 
minifhed  by  their  union.  The  du&ility,  fer  inftance,  of 
a  metallic  compofition  is  generally  lefs  than  the  dudhiiity 
of  the  component  metals  alone  and  pure.  The  denfity 
or  fpecific  gravity  of  metals  and  femi-metals,  is  alfo 
changed  by  alloying  them  with  each  other.  Sometimes 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  intermediate  be¬ 
twixt  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  component  metals  ;  fome- 
times  it  is  lefs,  and  frequently  greater  ;  this  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Alloys,  metallic,  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Alloys,  natural,  are  thofe  made  by  nature ,  fuch  as  moft 
minerals  containing  feveral  metals,  alloyed  with  each  other. 
Native  gold  is  always  more  or  lefs  alloyed  with  filver  ;  and 
native  filver  with  gold. 

Alloys,  artificial,  are  thofe  made  exprefsly  for  different 
ufes,  or  for  the  fake  of  examining  their  properties. 

There  are  two  forts  of  alloys  practifed  in  the  coinage  of 
money  :  the  one  when  gold  and  filver  are  ufed  which  have 
not  yet  been  coined  ;  the  other  when  feveral  fpecies  of 
coin,  or  ingots  of  different  finenefs  are  melted  together 
to  coin  new  money.  The  proportion  of  the  ahoy  with 
the  finer  metal  is  ealy  in  the  firft  cafe  ;  fince  when  once 
the  finenefs  of  the  filver  or  gold  is  known  by  refining,  it 
is  only  adding  to  it  the  alloy  of  copper  required  by  law, 
to  bring  it  to  the  legal  ftandard. 

In  England  the  ftandard  of  gold  coin  is  22  carats  of  fine 
gold,  and  2  carats  of  alloy,  in  the  pound  troy  :  the  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Flemifh  gold  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fine- 

nefit. 
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nets.  The  pound  weight  is  cut  into  44  pieces  and  l 

each  current  for  21  (hillings.  f 

The  fhndard  of  hirer  is  .  i  o*.  2  pennyweights  troy  of 
filver,  and  18  pennyweights  of  alloy  of  copper.  Th taloy 
in  gold  coin  is  hirer  and  copper,  and  in  hirer  coin  copper 
alone.  Whether  gold  or  hirer  be  abore  or  below  ftandard, 

is  to  be  found  by  assay,.  .  . 

The  chief  reafons  aliedged  for  the  alloying  of  coin  arc, 
The  mixture  of  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted  from 
the  mine,  are  not  perfeftly  pure.  a.  The  faring  of  the 
expence  it  mull  other  wife  coftifthey  were  to  be  refined, 
o.  7  he  necefhty  of  rendering  them  harder,  by  mixing 
fome  parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prerent  the 
diminution  of  weight  by  wearing,  in  pafling  from  ham 
to  band.  4.  Tbe  melting  of  foreign  gold  or  cqin  which 
is  alloyed.  5.  The  charges  of  coinage,  which  muit  be 
made  good  by  the  profit  arifing  from  the  money  coined. 
6.  And  laflly,  the  duty  belonging  to  the  lovereign  on 
account  of  the  power  he  has  to  caufe  money  to  e 
coined  in  his  dominions.  See  Gold,  Silver,  Kb- 
Fining,  and  Assays  See  a  particular  account  of  the 
alloy  of  gold,  its  ufefulnefs,  and  its  proportion  in  differ¬ 
ent  coins,  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  Commerc.  P.  Techn.  p.  144- 

According  to  the  different  proportions  of  alloy,  money  is 
of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  or  bafenefs ;  and  is  va¬ 
lued  accordingly  in  foreign  exchanges. 

The  hirer  coin  among  the  Romans  was  long  kept  to  a 
great  degree  of  purity;  which  was  firft  broke  in  upon  by 
the  tribune  Livius  Drufus,  who  mixed  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  copper.  But  the  ads  of  his  tribunate  were  after¬ 
wards  annulled,  and  the  money  reftored  to  ns  ancient 
finenefs.  Thus  things  remained  till  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Severus,  who  increafed  the  alloy  fti'll  more  ;  yet  on 
his  medals  he  took  the  title  of  rejiitutor  moneta. 

ALLUM,  Allom,  or  Alum,  a  kind  of  mineral  fait, 
of  an  a u fie  re  tafte,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  fenfe  of 
fweetnefs,  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 

aftringency.  - .  ,  , 

The  word  allum  comes  from  cc\<,  Jalt ;  or  perhaps  from 
.•  / _  i:~u.  .  it  sfives  luftre  to  co- 


the  Latin  lumen , 


Allum  is  a  cryftalizable  faltr  compofed  of  vitriolic  acid, 
united  with  an  argillaceous  earth.  It  diffolves  iufficiently 
well  in  cold,  but  in  much  larger  quantity  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Neumann  fays,  that  allum  requires  ten  times,  and 
other  authors  fay  that  it  requires  fourteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  difl'olve  it.  It  retains  half  its  weight 
of  water  in  cryfiallizing ;  of  which  cryftallization  it 
is  fufceptible  by  the  evaporation  and  cooling  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  it  is  diffolved  The  figure  of  its  cryftals, 
like  that  of  the  cryftals  of  other  falts,  varies  according 
to  the  circumftances  concurring  during  the  cryflalhza- 


In  Italv  this  fait  is  obtained  from  a  foft  reddifh  ftone, 
about  Puteoli,  from  feveral  kinds  of  earth  ;  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  a  whitifh  or  bluifh  ftone,  called  Irifh  flate. 
frLLUM ,  its  generation  aid  nature. 

As  vitriol  is  produced  from  a  fulphureous  mineral,  ei¬ 
ther  fimple  or  compound,  that  is,  of  iron  and  copper,  fo , 
allum ,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  white  vitriol,  is 
alfo  generated  of  a  kind  of  fulphureous  minerals,  partly 
bituminous,  partlv  luteous.  Therefore  the  acid  which  is 
extracted  from  allum,  called  fpirit  of  allum,  feems  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  with  what  is  afforded  by 
vitriol,  whatever  difference  there  is  in  the  earths  or  recep¬ 
tacles  in  which  both  thefe  kinds  of  falts  are  coagulated. 
For  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  is  of  a  metalline,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  an  irony  or  copper-like  quality  ;  but  the  earth  of 
allum  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  bole,  very  fpungy 
and  fubtle. 

Chemifts  are  generally  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the  acid 
of  allum  is  the  pure  vitriolic;  but  tbe  precife  nature  of 
its  earthy  bafe  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  difpute.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  confidered  as  a  calcareous  earth  ;  but 
the  late  experiments  of  Pott,  Margraaf  and  Baron,  have 
fhewn  that  calcareous  earths,  united  with  vitriolic  acid, 
form  felenites,  and  not  allum  ;  and  that  thefe  and  the 
earth  of  allum  have  no  common  diftinguifliing  proper¬ 
ties.  M.  Baron  therefore  conje&ures,  that  the  earth  of 
allum  is  of  a  metallic  nature.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
as  M.  Geoffroy,  Ilellot,  and  Macquer  have  urged  ex¬ 
periments  to  prove,  that  the  earth  of  allum  is  contained 
in  clays.  M.  Macquer,  in  particular,  in  a  Memoir  read 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1762,  expreffes 
his  full  convi&ion  that  the  earth  of  allum  has  an  entire 
and  perfea  refcmblance  to  the  pureft  clay  ;  and  he  re¬ 
cites  a  variety  of  experiments  and  obfervations  in  fupport 

of  this  opinion.  . 

Though  vitriol  and  allum  be  produced,  as  it  were,  from  the 
fame  matter,  and  from  one  fulphureous  matrix ;  yet 
each  of  them  is  endued  with  peculiar  properties  and 
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virtues.  For  allum  and  vitriol  are  very  different  in  tafte  4 
and  the  common  vitriol  leaves  no  fuch  aftringency  on  the 
palate  as  is  obferved  in  allum.  Again,  a  folution  ot  allum 
makes  no  commotion  nor  precipitation  in  a  folution  of 
gold  or  {Liver,  which  a  folution  of  vitriol  is  known  to  effeiR. 
Nor  will  a  deco&ion  of  galls,  or  pomegranate  (lowers 
grow  black,  and  be  converted  to  ink,  by  the  mixture  and 
folution  of  allum ,  as  with  a  folution  of  vitriol.  Laflly, 
in  allum  the  acid  may  be  readily  feparated  by  the  help  of 
fire,  from  its  earthy  principle,  in  which  it  is  inherent ; 
but  the  cafe  is  otherwife  with  vitriol. 

A llum  and  fulpbur  are  both  formed  from  the  fame  faline 
fpirit,  which,  if  it  meets  with  a  ftony  fubflance,  forms 
allum ;  if  with  a  bituminous  one,  fulpbur. 

Allum  may  eafily  be  decompofed  by  various  intermediate 
fubftances,  faline  alkalies,  calcareous  earths,  iron,  and 
any  matter  containing  phlogijhn,  treated  properly,  &c. 

It  is  formed  on  the  univerfal  acid,  or  fluid  ialt  combining 
with  a  chalky  earth. — The  fame  acid  with  a  mercurial 
earth  forms  common  fea  salt,  and  with  a  moift  rocky, 
or  clay  earth,  sal  gemma. 

This  fyftem  is  confirmed,  by  what  naturalifls  have  ob¬ 
ferved  concerning  the  origin  of  the  native  ailum  in  ttie 
ifle  of  Chio.  That  ifland  is  a  hollow  fpungy  rock,  pe¬ 
netrated  on  all  parts  by  the  fea-water.  M.  1  ourneiort 
confiders  the  whole  as  a  natural  laboratory,  wherein  the 
fea-water  undergoes  much  the  fame  action  in  it  as  in 
our  retorts.  By  this  means,  an  acid  fpirit  is  feparated 
from  it,  which  penetrating  tbe  fubflance  of  the  recks,^ 
diffolves  and  incorporates  with  them,  and  forms  mines  of 
allum.  This  feems  hardly  to  be  doubted,  inafmuch  as  by 
pouring  fpirit  of  fait  on  common  ftones,  or  chalk,  alu¬ 
minous  concretions  are  readily  formed.  I  he  fame  fpi¬ 
rit  mixing  with  a  BITUMEN  under-ground,  forms  sul¬ 
phur. 

Some  attribute  the  original  of  allum  chiefly  to  a  fulphure¬ 
ous  principle  acting  on,  corroding  of,  and  coagulating 
with  a  mineral  fubflance,  ufualiy  of  a  terrene  and  ftony, 
rather  than  metallic  nature,  though  that  metal  be  often 
contained  in  the  allum  ftone.  I  hat  the  fulpbur  is  the 
chief  efficient  and  material  caufe  of  this  production, 
feems  to  appear  hence,  that  many  allum  ftones  diftilled 
per  defeenfum ,  yield  good  brimftone,  and  all  a.lutn  ftones, 
during  calcination,  emit  a  fulphureous  fleam.  An  in- 
quifitive  naturalifl  gathered  from  the  very  fame  rcck> 
and  that  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  vitriol , 
allum,  and  fulpbur,  all  of  them  excellent  in  their  kinds. 
Indeed  thofe  three  minerals  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  an 
ingenious  chemift  allures  us,  he  can  by  fome  artifices  con¬ 
vert  allum  into  vitriol,  or  vitriol  into  allum,  the  fame  to 
all  intents  and  pupofes,  with  the  natural.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  104. 

Allum  is  ranked  by  Homberg,  and  others  as  an  urinous 
neutral  fait,  on  account  of  the  urinous  fmell  it  exhales 
bv  burning,  and  its  ufe  in  the  volatilization  of  fixed 
falts.  Yet  fome  deny  allum  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
felts,  and  rank  it  rather  among  ftony  fubftances;  by  rea- 
fon  that  after  diffolving  allum,  and  precipitating  the  fo¬ 
lution  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium ,  the  coagulation  at 
the  bottom  refembles  a  ftony  calx,  and  being  expofed  to 
the  fire,  will  neither  melt  nor  fublime.  The  ore  of  al¬ 
lum,  if  mature,  yields  its  falts  immediately,  and  without 
trouble  ;  but  if  lefs  mature,  it  requires  a  previous  cal¬ 
cination,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  of  our  Englifh  allum 
ftones;  and  if  very  crude  or  immature,  it  muft  not  only 
be  burnt,  but  a  long  time  expofed  to  the  air  before  it  will 
yield  its  fait.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  olium  is  not 
a  genuine  and  native  fait,  but  is  compofed  by  ihe  acid  of 
fulphur  corroding  fome  peculiar  earth  cr  ftone,  as  vitriol 
is  by  its  corroding  fome  metal ;  and  that,  in  both  thefe 
operations,  this  corroding  acid  can  fometimes  perform  its 
bufinefs,  while  it  lies  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and 
fometimes,  while  it  lies  in  the  open  air,  though  it  failed 
of  it  when  buried.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  104. 

Allum  diftilled  into  an  acid  fpirit,  with  copper,  or  iron, 
becomes  good  vitriol ;  and  vitriol  freed  from  its  metallic 
parts  becomes  aluminous  ;  and  being  diftilled,  yields  a 
fpirit  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  tafte  from  that  of 
allum ,  and  even  fcarce  by  the  moft  accurate  feru- 
tiny. 

Re£lified  oil  of  vitriol ,  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  of  the  feme 
degree  of  llrength,  will  fometimes  concrete  into  a  folid 
and  tranfparent  fubflance,  refembling  ci  yftallized  allum  \ 
and  this  iubftance  is  no  way  different,  whether  prepared 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways,  and  in  both  refembles  the 
pureft  allum ,  fo  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhable  from  it  unlefs 
by  tailing  it.  Aqua  fortis  is  as  well  made  with  allum  as 
with  vitriol  and  nitre. 

Allum  ores  generally  contain  vitriol  as  well  as  allum,  ar.d  are 
capable  of  great  fermentation,  when  expofed  10  toe  air, 
though  they  would  never  have  been  fubjedl  to  ft  while 
buried  in  tile  earth.  They  will  become  fo  hot  in  the 

heap, 
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heap,  that  it  is  fcnrce  poffible  to  endure  the  Land  upon 
them;  and  fometimes  will  break  out  into  abfolute  flame. 
The  acid  and  the  fulphur  they  contain  are  the  occafion 
of  this,  as,  according  to  Simplon  and  fome  others,  they 
are  the  caufe  of  all  fubterranesn  fomentations  and 
heats  ;  and  the  whole  is  not  badly  explained  by  the  fa¬ 
miliar  inltance  of  adding  water  to  rectified  oil  of  vih icl. 
The  acid  and  the  fulphur  of  that  fluid  aie,  as  in  thele 
ores,  fo  combined  as  not  to  exert  their  forces  natufally 
againft  one  another,  but  all  is  quiet  as  in  thefe  flones 
while  under  ground,  but  the  water  does  to  the  one  what 
the  air  does  to  the  other  ;  fends  in  a  third,  which  not 
agreeing  with  either  of  the  others,  difturbs  and  lets  their 
particles  in  motion,  and  the  vefi'el  containing  the  liquid 
becomes  as  hot  to  the  touch  in  the  one  cafe,  as  the  folids 
themfelves  are  in  the  other. 

Ahum  diflolves  in  water;'  what  remains  undiffolved  at 
bottom  is  a  fort  of  calx,  which  foon  diflolves  in  oil.  or  in 
fpirit  of  vitriol ;  and  hence  arifes  fome  doubt  whether 
allum ,  as  it  does  not  leave  an  earth  behind;  does  properly 
belong  to  the  dais  of  falts.  Mr.  Boyle  allures  us  that 
ollum-ore ,  robbed  of  its  fait;  does,  in  tract  of  time,  re¬ 
cover  it  again  from  the  air. 

Allum,  the  precefs  of  making  it. 

The  procefs  of  making  allum  at  Whitby  in  Yorkfhire  is 
thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Ray,  at  the  end  of  his  colledlion 
of  Englifh  words,  not  generally  ufed.  They  take  the 
mine  or  ore  picked  from  the  defle  or  rock,  and  laying  it 
in  gteat  heaps,  burn  it  with  whins,  or  wood,  rill  it  be 
white.  When  it  is  fufficiently  burnt,  they  barrow  it  into 
a  pit,  ten  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  feven  fourths  of  a 
yard  deep,  where  it  is  fteeped  in  water  during  the  (pace  of 
eight  or  ten  hours  ;  then  they  draw  out  t lie  liquor,  which 
is  only  a  lixivium  impregnated  with  the  ahum  mine,  into 
troughs,  bv  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  allum  houfe, 
into  a  deep  ciftern,  about  twenty  yards  in  circumference, 
and  three  yards  and  a  half  deep.  Alter  the  fir  It  water 
is  drawn  off  the  mine  into  the  pits,  they  do  not  prefently 
caft  away  the  mine,  but  pour  freih  water  on  it  a  fecond 
time;  and  after  the  fecond  water  is  drawn  off,  which  is 
much  weaker  than  the  firft,  they  call  out  the  mine,  and 
put  in  new,  and  pour  on  freih  water  as  before.  Out  of 
the  ciftern  they  convey  the  lixivium  by  troughs  into  the 
pans,  where  it  is  boiled  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours 
ordinarily.  Then  they  take  the  liquor  out  of  the  pans, 
and  examine  it  by  weight,  to  know  how  much  ley  made 
of  kelp,  it  will  require,  which  for  the  molt  part  is  fix 
inches  of  the  pan’s  depth.  1  his  being  put  in,  as  foon 
as  the  liquor  boils,  or  flows  up,  by  the  putting  in  of  an 
iron  coal-rake,  or  other  iron  inftrument,  they  draw  it  off 
into  a  fettler,  and  let  it  (band  about  an  hour,  that  the 
fulphur  and  other  dregs  may  fettle  to  the  bottom  ;  which 
being  done,  it  is  drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  con 
rinues  about  four  days  and  nights.  The  cooler  being 
drawn  about  half  full,  they  pour  into  it  a  quantity  of 
urine,  viz.  about  eight  gallons  into  a  cooler  that  contains 
about  two  half  tuns.  Having  thus  flood  about  four  days 
and  nights,  it  is  quite  cool,  and  the  allum  cryftallized  to 
the  fides  of  the  cooler.  Then  they  fcoop  out  the  liquor, 
which  they  call  the  mother,  into  a  ciftern,  and  put  it  into 
the  pans  again,  with  new  lixivium,  to  be  evaporated  by 
boiling,  &c.  1’he  allu?n  that  is  fhotten  and  cryftallized 
on  the  fides  of  the  cooler  they  fctnpe  off.  and  wadi  with 
fair  fpriiig  water,  then  throw  it  into  a  hing,  where  the 
water  drains  from  it  Thence  it  is  call  into  a  pan,  called 
the  r  ching  pan,  and  there  melted  ;  after  which  it  is  fcoop- 
ped  out,  and  conveyed  by  troughs  inro  tuns,  in  which  it 
(lands  about  ten  days,  till  it  he  peifedtly  cool  and  con- 
denfed  ;  then  they  unhoop  and  ftave  the  tuns,  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  ahum,  chip  it,  and  carry  it  into  the  flore-houfe. 
The  exact  proportion  of  kelp  does  not  appear  in  this  pro¬ 
cefs  ;  for  though  the  workmen  told  Mr.  Ray,  that  the 
ley  was  fix  inches  of  the  pan’s  depth,  yet  they  did  not  tell 
him  how  deep  the  pans  were.  Phil.  I  ranf.  N°  J42. 

.  See  Doggers. 

At  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  there  is  a  confiderable  oval 
plain,  the  foil  whereof  is  wholly  faline;  and  fo  hot,  that 
the  hand  cannot  long  endure  it. — From  the  furface  hereof, 
in  fummer  time,  there  arifes  a  fort  of  flour,  or  faltifh  duft  ; 
which  being  fwept  up,  and  caft  into  pits  of  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plain,  the  heat  of  the  ground,  i.  e.  of  cer¬ 
tain  fubterraneous  (piracies  over  which  the  coppers  are 
placed,  without  any  other  file,  evaporates  the  water,  and 
leaves  an  a  lum  behind. 

Allum  is  made  at  Cypfella,  in  Thrace,  by  gently  calcin¬ 
ing  the  flone,  and  letting  it  difiblve  afterwards  in  the  air 
bv  the  dews  and  rains  ;  then  boiling  and  cryflallizing  the 
impregnated  waters. 

Allum,  its  prop  r ties  ond  ufc. 

Allum  is  of  fume  nfe  in  medicine,  in  quality  of  an  aftrin- 
gent ;  but,  being  apt  to  excite  vomiting,  is  not  much 
ufed  inwardly,  and  rarely  without  fome  frnooth  aroma 
tic,  as  a  corrector.  It  ;s  proper  for  difeafes  where  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  12. 
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principal  ingredients  are  to  fortify  and  conftrlHge. 
It  is.  laid  to  be  good  in  hemorrhages  of  all  kinds; 
efpectally  uterine  haemorrhages  ;  whether  to  corredt  the 
frequent  return  of  the  menfes,  or  their  too  great  abun¬ 
dance.;.  to  flop  the  flooding  to  which  women  with  child 
are  fubjedt,  or  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the  too  plentiful 
l  alia.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  eflicaciods  in  the  cafe  of  a 
fuor  albus ;  Allum  mixed  with  honey  cures  the  aphtha, 
and  with  the  juice  of  knot-G &ASs  is  good  for  exanthemata 
am  iheums  in  the  ears  ;  with  cabbage  leaves  and  boiled 
honey,  it  is  effectual  in  the  leprofy  ;  and  very  good  in 
warm  water  to  make  a  fomentation  for  the  itch,  parom- 
chw,  pterygia,  and  kibes  ;  to  fcour  away  all  nits  and  lice, 
and  to  anoint  feaidS  or  burns.  It  is  ufed  outwardly  alfo 
in  aftringent  lotions,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  den¬ 
tifrices  and  cofmetics. 

It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  dying  and  colouring,  neither 
of  which  can  be  well  performed  without  it. — It  ferves  to 
bind  the  colour  upon  the  fluffs,  and  has  the  fame  ufes 
there,  that  gum  water  and  glutinous  oil  have  in  painting; 
It  like  wife  difpofes  fluffs  to  take  the  colour,  and  adds  a 
degree  of  brifcnefs  and  delicacy  to  it ;  as  we  fee  vifibly 
in  cochineal,  and  the  fcarlet  grain.  Without  allum  thefe 
dyes  would  be  only  confuted  ftains,  which  might  be 
wa{hed  out  by  water. 

I  his  effedt  of  allum  feems  alfo  owing  to  its  flyptic  or 
aftringent  quality,  by  which  it  binds  the  finer  parts  of  co- 
lours  together,  and  prevents  their  exhaling.  Hence  alfd 
it  preferves  paper  that  has  been  dipped  in  its  water,  from 
finking  when  wrote  upon. 

Vintners  fine  down  their  wines,  &c.  with  allum ;  fiflier- 
mcn  the  it  to  dry  codhfh  with  ;  and  bakers  have  mixed  it 
with  the  flour  to  make  their  bread  compatf:  and  white; 
tothis.laftufeof.it,  great  obje&ions  have  been  made, 
but  unjuftly,  for  it  is  entirely  innocent,  and  now  feldom 
ufed.  It  is  recommended  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  fugar,  gum  arabic,  or 
fperrriaceti,  as  a  cure  for  colics.  Dr.  Percival  adds,  that 
in  about  fifteen  cafe?;  he  has  employed  it  with  iuccefs. 
Percival’ s  Eifays,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

Natural ifts  fpeak  of  divers  kinds  of  allum,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  »s//w  and  artificial. 

Allums,  native,  are  thofe  prepared  and  perfeded  under 
ground,  by  the  fpontaneous  operations  of  nature,  mixing 
the  proper  ingredients,  water,  earth,  and  fait,  or  fulphur. 

It  is  found  in  the  coal  mines  near  Whitehaven. 

Thefe  are  either  liquid,  or  [olid  and  concrete. 

Allum,  liquid,  appears  to  be  the  primitive  kind,  as  being 
that  out  of  which  the  reft  is  formed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  liquid  allum  in  the  places 
where  fubterraneous  fires  have  raged.  It  is  a  milky 
thick  liquor,  and  is  found  lodged  in  cavities  of  the  ftrata 
of  flone,  when  the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac  have  been 
fublimed  away.  The  acid  aluminous  part  of  the  matter 
will  alfo  efcape  with  a  great  degree  of  heat,  leaving  in  the 
iftace  of  the  liquor  only  a  dry  flyptic,  and  hard  ftony  mat¬ 
ter.  ihe  liquor  itfelf  is  of  a  very  flyptic  tafle,  and  will 
yield  one  half  its  weight  of  pure  cryftalline  ahum  on  eva¬ 
poration.  Phil.  Tranft  N°  130. 

Allum,  [olid or  concrete,  is  divided  into  feiflile  allum,  called 
by  the  Greeks  as  being  foft  and  enfily  feparable. 

This  is  faid  to  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  our  pluniofe allum, 
only  differing  in  this,  that  the  former  inftead  of  whitifh) 
is  of  a  greenifh  hue.  Some  pretend  to  have  done  won¬ 
ders  with  it  againft  haemorrhages,  loofenefs  of  the  teeth, 
the  itch,  pterygium ;  perms,  & c.  In  feme  of  which  its 
aluminous  or  aftringent  quality  might  be  expe&cd  to  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Allum,  round,  alumen  rotundum ,  called  alfo  s-poyfuXn,  is 
found  ordinarily  in  roundifh  maffes,  though  lomctimes 
angular. 

Allum,  fciffile,  of  fofJHe,  is  either  composed  of  thin  flakes, 
very  friable  to  the  fingers,  or  of  friar,  or  whitifh  hairs, 
hence  called  capillary ,  ufually  plume  allum. 

Allu  m,  rock,  or  roche,  is  prepared  from  pyritous  flones  cut 
from  the  rocks  of  the  quairy;  and  (lands  contradiftinguifti- 
ed  from  the  common  ahum*,  or  that  prepared  from  earths. 

It  is  fometimes  called  ice  allum*  due  method  of  making 
a  Hum  in  Italy,  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  deferibed 
above. 

It  appears,  that  the  names,  ice-ahum ,  and  rod- allum,  are 
fynonymous,  and  confounded  in  commerce,  becaufe  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  pried  There  is  this  remarkable 
circumftance  attends  the  cryflallization  of  allum,  that  good 
cryftals  of  this  frdt  cannot  be  formed,  unlefs  an  aUtJ.nt 
lixivium  be  added  to  the  lixivium  of  allum,  when  let  to 
cryftallize. 

Mr.  Geoffroy  had  an  exacl  information  in  Italy  of  the 
method  of  making  uche-allum  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Hear 
that  city  arc  quarries  of  a  grey: f li  or  reddifh  flone,  pretty 
hard,  like  the  travertin.  They  calcine  thefe  flone  in 
kdns,  and  then  boil  the  calx  in  water  ever  a  ftrong  fire. 

'1  he  water  dillblves  all  the  fait  contained  in  the  1  a  lx,  and 
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there  remains  an  infipid  earth.  The  wafer  thus  impreg¬ 
nated  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  fait  (hoots  into  cry  dais  like 
tartar,  about  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  die  cafk,  which  is 
a  fpecies  of  the  roche  alluni,  called  roman  allum ,  the 
price  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  common  rock  allum. 

Allum,  faccharinc ,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  fugar. — It 
is  a  compofition  of  common  allum  with  rofe-water  and 
whites  of  eggs,  boiled  together  to  the  confidence  of  a 
pade,  and  thus  moulded  at  pleafure.  As  it  cools,  it  giows 
hard  as  done.  It  is  ufed  as  a  cofmetic. 

Allum,  burnt,  alurnen  ufium,  is  prepared  by  meltiftg  the 
f.ilt  in  a  fire-ihovel,  or  crucible,  and  letting  it  bubble  til! 
it  come  to  a  white  hard  fubftance.  1  his  is  ufed  as  an 
cfcharotic  ;  it  gently  eats  proud  fledi,  but  leaves  fuch  a 
hardnefs  on  the  part,  as  makes  it  little  edeemed  in  that 
intention. 

Ali.um,  plume ,  alurnen  plumofum,  is  a  fort  of  faline  mine¬ 
ral,  of  various  colours,  mod  commonly  white  bordering 
on  green,  refembling  Venetian  talc,  except  that  in- 
ftead  of  feales,  it  rifes  in  threads  or  fibres,  refembling 
thofe  of  a  feather  •,  whence  its  name,  from  pluma ,  f ra¬ 
ther. 

Some  will  have  this  to  be  the  lapis  amianthus  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  iflands  of  Rhodes  and 
Crete,  where  there  are  whole  mountains  of  it.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  hiv.  art.  48.  an.  1774,  p-  4^9- 

AllumEN  plumofum ,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  lome  che- 
mids  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  fublimate  of  mercury,  in¬ 
vented  by  Bafil  Valentine,  whofe  name  it  alfo  bears.  It 
is  a  compound  formed  of  arfenic,  united  with  vitriolic 
acid. 

Allumen  ficagliolee,  or  fcalola,  a  fquamoffi  or  flaky  (lone, 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  lapis  specu- 
LARI3. 

Some  take  this  for  the  fame  with  what  the  ancients  called 
SCHIST  ON. 

Allumen  catini  is  a  name  which  fome  have  given  to  the 
afhes,  or  rather  fait  of  the  herb  kali,  ufed  chiefly  in  the 
making  of  glafs. 

In  this  fenfe,  allumen  catini  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  is  more  frequently  called  alkali. 

Allumen  facis  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine,  formed  into 
round  mafies,  dried  by  the  fun,  and  then  burnt  or  torri- 
fied  fo  long  by  the  fire,  as  to  turn  white.  Its  chief  ufe 
is  among  the  women  of  Italy,  to  dye  the  hair  of  a  yellow 
colour,  much  affetfted  in  that  country. 

Allum,  purified,  is  that  prepared  by  diflblving  it  in  hot 
rain  water,  and  evaporating  it  again,  till  it  (hoot  into 
cryfhls. 

By  repeating  this  operation  divers  times,  the  fournefs  of 
the  allum  is  much  abated. 

Allum,  crude,  is  the  fait,  fuch  as  produced  at  the  allum- 
works,  without  farther  preparation.  This  Hands  con- 
tradiftinguifhed  fiom  prepared  allum. 

Ic  is  ufed  by  fome  as  a  ncflrum  againft  the  itch  and 
fwellings  of  the  feet ;  but  rather  palliates  than  works  a 
thorough  cure. 

Allum,  prepared,  is  of  divers  kinds. — Under  this  clafs 
come  purified  allum,  fiaccharine  allum ,  burnt  allum,  allum 
magifieries,  tinctures  of  allum,  water,  fpirit,  dulcedo  of 
allum. 

Allum,  Roman,  properly  denotes  a  rock  allum,  of  a  red 
colour,  prepared  in  the  country  near  Rome. 

In  the  genuine  Roman  allum,  the  red  colour  is  not  fuper- 
ficial  but  diffufed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  it;  by 
which  it  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  fpurious,  or 
counterfeit  kind,  which  is  only  the  common  Englifh  allum 
dyed  red.  , 

Allum  mines  are  faid  to  have  been  fir  ft  found  in  Italy  in 
the  year  1460;  and  in  1506  king  Henry  VII.  made  a 
monopolizing  grant  of  this  commodity  to  Auguftine 
Chigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna.  In  the  year  1608  the 
manufafture  of  al  um  was  firft  invented,  and  fuccefsfully 
praftifed  in  England,  meeting  with  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  Yorkfhire,  where  it  wds  firft  made,  from  lord 
Sheffield,  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  county.  King 

*  James  I.  by  advice  of  his  miniftry,  affumed  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  allum  ;  and  in  1625  the  importation 
of  it  was  farther .  prohibited  by  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  I. 

All  the  allum  which  is  in  commerce,  is  extra£led  by  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  from  feveral  pyritous,  earthy,  or  ftony 
matters,  containing  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  earth  pro¬ 
per  for  forming  this  fait.  See  Pyrites. 

Allum  Water,  fee  Alluminous  waters. 

Allum  Works,  places  where  allum  is  prepared,  and  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  quantities  for  fale.  They  differ  from  allum 
mines,  as  in  the  former  an  artificial  allum,  and  in  the 
latter  natural  allum,  is  produced. 

ALLUMINOR,  from  the  French  allumer,  to  lighten,  is 
ufed  for  one  who  coloureth  or  painteth  upon  paper,  or 
parchment;  and  the  reafonis,  becaufe  he  gives  light  and 
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ornament  by  his  colours  to  the  letters,  or  other  figures. 
Such  ornament’s  are  ftyled  illuminations.  The  word  is 
ufed  in  flat.  1.  R.  III.  cap.  9.  But  now  fuch  a  perfon 
is  called  a  limner. 

ALLUMINOUS,  any  thing  that  contains  allum,  or  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  that  salt. 

Grew  deferibes  fome  extraordinary  kinds  of  alluminous 
earths  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Alluminous  waters  are  thofe  impregnated  with  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  that  fait. 

Alluminous  waters  make  a  fpecies  of  thofe  called  mineral 
or  medicinal  waters. 

Such  is  tire  Spa  at  Scarborough  obferved  to  be  by  Witty, 
Simpfon,  &c. 

According  to  the  la  ft  author,  that  which  gives  the  ef- 
fence  to  this  water  is  an  acid  alluminous  mineral  fait, 
preying  on,  and  diflblving  a  flight  mixture  of  iron.  Dr. 
Highmore  objefrs  that  iuppofing  allum  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  thefe  waters,  the  properties  of  allum  being  to 
dry,  to  aflringe,  and  to  incraffate,  how  comes  it  to  pals 
that  they  are  pretended  to  be  fo  highly  deoppiiativc,  and 
fo  beneficial  to  hypochondriac  and  cachedlical  perfons, 
where  their  aftringency  fhould  rather  be  noxious?  Dr. 
Witty  anfwers,  that  they  do  not  derive  thefe  virtues  from 
the  allum ,  hut  from  the  other  ingredients  in  them.  It  is 
difputed  whether  or  no  the  bath  at  Lucca  be  alluminous. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  42,  Np  56,  and  N°  16c. 

We  have  alfo  factitious  waters  under  the  denomination 
of  alluminous ;  fuch  is  that  called  in  the  (hops  aqua  al- 
lumino/a  magifierialis. 

Its  preparation  is  thus;  take  of  rock  allum,  and  white  fub¬ 
limate,  ana  3  ii.  boil  them  in  role  and  plantain  water, 
ana  i-  till  half  is  confirmed  ;  filter  the  remainder,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe. 

This  is  prefciibed  againft  deformities  of  the  flcin,  and 
often  for  the  itch  ;  but  it  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and  not 
to  be  ufed  without  caution. 

ALLUSION,  All  us  10,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
fomething  is  applied  to,  or  underftood  of  another,  by 
reafon  of  fome  fimilitude  of  name  or  found. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  and  ludere,  to  play. 

Camden  defines  allufion  a  dalliance,  or  playing  with  words 
alike  in  found,  but  unlike  in  fenfe  ;  by  changing,  add¬ 
ing,  or  fubtraifling  a  letter,  or  two;  whence  words  re¬ 
fembling  one  another  become  applicable  to  different  fub- 
je£ls. 

Thus  the  Almighty,  if  we  may  ufe  facred  authority, 
changed  Abram,  i.  e.  high  father,  into  Abraham,  i.  e. 
father  of  many.— Thus  the  Romans  played  on  their  tip- 
ling  emperor  Tiberius  Nero,  by  calling  him  Biberius 
Mero  ;  and  thus  in  Quintilian  the  four  fellow  Placidus 
is  called  Acidus. 

AH uf ions  come  very  near  to  what  we  popularly  call 

puns. 

ALLUVION,  Alluvio,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  gradual  ad¬ 
dition  or  accretion  made  along  the  fea-fhore,  or  the  banks 
of  large  rivers. 

The  word  is  formed  of  adluo,  1  ivojh  to,  compounded  of 
ad  and  lavo. 

The  civil  law  places  alluvion  among  the  lawful  means  of 
acquifition  ;  and  defines  it  to  be  a  latent  imperceptible 
accretion. — Hence,  where  any  confiderable  portion  of 
ground  is  torn  away  at  once,  by  an  inundation,  and 
joined  to  fome  neighbouring  ellate,  this  is  not  acquired 
by  right  of  alluvion ,  but  may  be  claimed  again  by  the 
former  owner. 

Great  alterations  are  made  in  the  face  and  limits  of 
countries,  by  alluvions  of  the  fea,  rivers,  &c.  Whole 
plains  are  fometimes  formed  by  alluvions.  It  is  contro¬ 
verted  whether  alluvions  fhould  be  confidered  as  fruits, 
and  as  fuch  accruing  to  ufufrufluaries. 

ALLY.  See  Alliance. 

ALMACANTARS,  Almacantaras,  or  Almican- 
charath,  in  Ajlronomy.  See  Almucantars. 
AlmacantaRS  Jlafifi.  See  Almucantars  Jiajf. 
ALMADE,  in  ship  -building,  a  fmall  veffel  ufed  by  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  about  four  fathom  long ;  and  made 
ufually  of  the  ba:k  of  a  tree. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  veffels  of  Calicut  in 
India,  which  are  eighty  feet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad, 
and  fquare  fterned. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  denominated  cathur.i.  They  go  with 
great  fwiftr.efs.  Witfen  fays,  that  they  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  paces  long,  fharp  at  head  and  (tern,  and  that 
they  are  moved  both  by  fails  and  oars.  In  time  of 
war,  the  king  of  Calicut  fits  out  two  or  three  hundred 
of  thefe  veffels. 

ALMAGEST,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  book,  compofed 
by  Ptolemy  ;  being  a  col!e£tion  of  many  of  the  obferva- 
tions  and  problems  of  the  ancients,  relating  both  to  geo¬ 
metry  and  aftronomy. 

In  the  original  Greek  it  was  called  vvfjrfiif  uiyisn,  q.  d. 
great  fi  conjlruflion,  or  colletlion :  which  laft  word  megifie , 

joined 
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joined  to  the  particle  al,  gave  occafion  to  its  being  called 
a  Image  ft  by  the  Arabians,  who  tranflated  it  into  their 
tongue  about  the  year  800,  by  order  of  the  caliph  AU 
Maimon  — The  Arabic  word  is  almagkejli. 

Ricciolus  nas  alfo  publifhed  a  body  of  ajlronomy ,  which  he 
intitles,  after  Ptolemy,  the  New  Aim  aged  :  being  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  and  modern  obfervations  and  difcoveries 
in  that  fcience. 

We  have  alfo  a  botanical  almngejl,  compofed  byPlukenet, 
being  a  kind  of  pinax,  or  general  index  of  plants,  contain¬ 
ing  the  proper,  and  defcriptive  names,  of  upwards  of  fix 
thoufand.  To  which  in  a fupplement,  fince  publifhed  bv 
the  lame  author,  have  been  added  above  one  thoufand 
others.  A  nngeftum  Botanicum,  five  PhytographiaePluc- 
netiamc  Ononiafticon,  See.  Lond.  1696.  fo). 
ALMAGRA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  in  later 
ages  to  an  earth  of  the  ochre  kind,  called  Jil  atticum  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  an  ochre  of  a  fine  and  deep  red,  with 
fome  admixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  denfe  yet 
friable  ftructure,  and  rough  dufty  furface.  It  adheres  very 
firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  melts  freely  and  eafily  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  of  an  auftere  and  ftrongly  aftringent  tafle  ; 
it  ftains  the  (kin  in  touching  it,  and  ferments  very  vio¬ 
lently  with  acid  menftruums ;  by  which  fingle  quality, 
it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the  Jil  fyricum ,  to  which 
it  has  in  many  refpcCls  a  great  affinity.  It  is  found  in 
immenfe  quantities,  in  many  parts  of  Spain;  and  in  An- 
dalufia  there  are  in  a  manner  whole  mountains  of  it.  It 
is  u(Vd  in  painting,  and  in  medicine ,  being  a  very  valuable 
aftringent. 

Almagra,  in  the  cant  of  chemifts,  denotes  red  bole,  or 
ruddle;  fometimes  a  lotion,  or  waffi. 

ALMALECI,  in  Medical  Hijlory ,  a  celebrated  work,  con¬ 
taining  a  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Arabian  phyfic. 

The  word  imports  as  much  as  the  royal  work. 

Concerning  the  hiftory,  contents,  See.  of  the  almaleci ,  fee 
Freind’s  Hilt.  of  Phyf.  p.  ii.  p.  3 <5. 

ALMANAC,  a  calendar  or  table ,  wherein  are  fet  down  the 
days  and  fenfts  of  the  year,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  &c. 
for  each  month  of  the  year. 

The  original  of  the  word  is  much  controverted  among 
grammarians. — Some  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  particle 
al,  and  manah ,  to  count. — Others,  and  among  them  Sca- 
liger,  rather  derive  it  from  al,  and  [xavaxos,  the  courfe 
of  the  months  :  which  is  Contradicted  by  Golitis,  who 
advances  another  opinion.  He  fays,  that,  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  fubje&s,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  to  make  prefents  to  their  princes;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  aftrologers  prefent  them  with  their 
ephemerides  for  the  year  enfuing  ;  whence  thofe  ephe- 
merides  came  to  be  called  almanha,  i.  e.  handfels,  or 
new-year’s  gifts.  To  fay  no  more,  Verflegan  writes  the 
name  almon-at;  and  makes  it  of  Saxon  original.  Our 
anceftors,  he  ohferves,  ufed  to  carve  the  courfes  of  the 
moon,  of  the  whole  year,  upon  a  fquare  flick,  or  block 
of  wood,  which  they  called  al-rnonagbt ,  q.  d.  all-moon- 
beed. 

The  modern  abnanac  anfvvers  to  the  fajli  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

The  neceffaries  for  making  an  almanac ,  the  reader  will 
find  under  the  article  Calend  ar. 

Henry  III.  of  France  very  prudently  decreed,  by  an  or~ 
donnance  of  1579,  that  ‘  no  almanac-maker  fliould  pre- 

*  fume  to  give  predictions  relating  to  civil  affairs,  either 

*  of  dates,  or  private  perfons,  in  terms  either  exprefs  or 
e  covert.’ 

In  the  Philofoph.  Colled,  we  have  a  perpetual  almanac , 
deferibed  by  Mr.  R.  Wood. 

Many  forms  of  a  head-almanac  have  been  propofed  in 
fome  of  our  periodical  publications;  but  the  following 
diftich  will  very  well  anfwer  thepurpofe: 

At  Dover  Dwells  George  Brown,  Efquire ; 

Good  Chriftopher  Finch,  And  David  Frier. 

The  twelve  words  anfwer  to  the  twelve  months ;  the  firft 
letter  of  each  word  ftands  in  the  Calendar  againft  the 
firft  day  of  the  correfponding  month  ;  and  if  the  Domi¬ 
nical  letter  is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  on  what  day  of 
the  week  any  day  of  the  month  will  fall  throughout  the 
year,  in  1776,  F  being  the  Dominical  letter,  Dec.  25 
is  Wednefday,  becaufe  the  firft  day  denoted  by  F  is 
Sunday. 

Almanac,  nautical,  is  publifhed  annually,  by  anticipa¬ 
tion,  under  direction  of  the  commiffioners  of  longitude. 
Befide  every  thing  effential  to  general  ufe  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  almanac  hitherto  publifhed,  it  contains  many 
new  and  interefting  particulars;  more  efpecially,  the 
diftances  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars  for 
every  three  hours  of  apparent  time,  adapted  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Greenwich,  by  comparing  which  with  the  di- 
ftances  carefully  obferved  at  fea,  the  mariner  may  rea¬ 
dily,  and  with  little  danger  of  miftake,  infer  his  longi¬ 


tude  to  a  degree  of  exa&nefs,  that  maybe  thought  furl, 
ficient  for  moil  nautical  purpoles.  And  the  publication 
of  it  is  chiefly  defigned  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of  Mayer’s 
lunar  tables,  by  fuperfeding  the  neceflity  of  intricate  cal¬ 
culations,  in  determining  the  longitude  at  fea.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  the  year  1767,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
fince.  See  Longitude. 

ALMANAR,  in  the  Arabian  Ajlrology ,  denotes  the  pre¬ 
eminence,  or  prevalence  of  one  planet  over  another. 
ALMANDIN,  or  Alafandin,  a  precious  ftone  of  the 
Ruby  kind,  fomething  fofter  than  the  oriental  ruby  ;■  and, 
as  to  colour,  partaking  more  of  that  of  the  granate  than 
the  ruby. 

It  is  ranked  among  the  richeftof  ftones,  and  takes  its  narr.i 
from  Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  whence  Pliny  fays  it  was 
brought. 

ALMARIA,  in  our  Ancient  Records ,  the  archives  of  a 
church,  or  the  like. 

ALMEHRAB,  among  Mahometans,  denotes  a  niche  in 
their  mofques,  which  directs  to  the  kebla,  that  is,  to  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  bow  their 
faces  it)  praying. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  where  it  is  properly  written  al 
tnchrab . 

ALMEISAR,  a  celebrated  game  among  the  ancient  Arabs, 
performed  by  a  kind  of  cafling  of  lots,  with  arrows,  ftriCtly 
forbid  by  the  Jaw  of  Mahomet,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
quarrels  occafioned  by  it. 

l'lie  manner  of  the  game  was  thus  r  a  young  came!  be- 
ing  brought  and  killed,  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
parts.  The  adventurers,  to  the  number  of  feven,  being 
met,  eleven  arrows  were  provided'  without  heads  or  fea¬ 
thers;  feven  of  which  were  marked,  the  firft  with  one 
notch,  the  fecond  with  two,  the  third  with  three,  See. 
the  other  four  had  no  marks.  Thefe  arrows  were  put 
promifcuoufly  into  a  hag,  and  thus  drawn  by  an  indif¬ 
ferent  perfon.  Thofe  to  whom  the  marked  arrows  fell, 
won  fliares  in  proportion  to  their  lot ;  the  rell  to  whom 
the  blanks  fell,  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  the  camel,  but 
obliged  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  it. 

Even  the  winners  tailed  not  of  the  fleffi  themfelves, 
more  than  the  lofers ;  but  the  whole  was  diftributed  to  the 
poor. 

ALMELILETU  is  ufed  by  Avicenna,  for  a  preternatural 
kind  of  heat,  a  degree  more  remifs  than  that  of  a  fever, 
and  which  fometimes  remains  after  a  fever  is  gone. 
ALMENE,  a  name  given,  by  fome  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
to  the  prickly  lotus  of  Africa,  called  by  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cients  lotus  acanthus,  and  by  Virgil  acanthus  only. 
ALMERICAN3,  were  the  followers  of  Almeric,  or 
Amauri,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  maintained 
that  the  power  of  the  father  continued  no  longer  than 
the  Mofaic  difpenfation ;  that  the  empire  of  the  Son  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  that  then  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  commenced,  when  all  facraments 
and  external  worftiip  were  to  be  aboliffied,  and  the  falva- 
tion  ofChriftians  was  to  be  accomplifhed  merely  by  inter¬ 
nal  aCts  of  illuminating  grace.  Their  morals  were  as  in¬ 
famous  as  their  doCtrine  was  abfurd.  Their  tenets  were 
condemned  by  a  public  decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in 
the  year  1209. 

ALMERY.  See  Ambry. 

ALMIGGIM  wood,  a  word  ufed  in  the  Scriptures,  to  ficr- 
nify  a  beautiful  and  light  fort  of  wood.  It  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  feveral  different  forts  of  woods  now  in  ufe  ; 
others  think  it  has  been  loft  long  fince.  But  Meibomius 
proves,  from  the  accounts  of  Jofephus,  that  it  was  the  wood 
of  the  Indian  pine,  or  fir-tree.  This  was  excellent  for  its 
whitenefs,  as  well  as  remarkably  light,  and  therefore  was 
ufed  in  mufical  inftruments. 

ALMIZADIR,  amon gAlchemiJls,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  ver- 
degrife ;  fometimes  for  the  procefs  of  the  philofopbers 
ftone;  and  fometimes  for  the  aqua  mercuriahs,  or  aqua 
philofophorum.  See  Alkahest. 

ALMOGIZA,  among  Arabian  Writers ,  denotes  the  limb, 
or  circumference  of  the  astrolabe. 

ALMOHARRAM,  one  of  the  facred  months  of  the  ancient 
Arabs. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  al  moharram.  It  was  the  firft  month 
of  the  Arab  year.  On  fome  occafions  they  put  offthe  ob- 
fervance  of  this  month  to  the  following  month  Safar. 
ALMOIN,  in  Law.  See  Frankw?//7z<j;». 

ALMOND,  amygdala ,  a  kind  of  medicinal  fruit,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Almond-/w. 

Almond-/w,  amygdalus,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  trees,  of  the  icojandria  monogynia  clafs,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  it  hath  a  tubulous  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  which  is  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  obtufe  fegments  ; 
the  flower  hath  five  oval,  obtufe,  concave  petals,  which 
are  inferted  into  the  empalement.  After  the  flower  is  paft, 
the  germen  becomes  an  oval  compreffed  large  fruit,  with 
a  thin,  tough,  hairy  covering, '  having  a  longitudinal 

furrow  i 
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furrow  ;  tills  opens  Ind  falls  away,  leaving  an  oval  com- 

prefled  nut.  .  r  .  i  •  t 

Miller  enumerates  four  fpecies  of  this  tree;  which 

is  propagated  by  inoculating  a  bud  of  any  of  the  fpecies 
into  the  Rock  of  a  plum,  peach,  or  almond,  of  another 
fpecies,  in  the  month  of  July 

The  feccnd  year  after  their  budding,  they  are  to  be  re 
mbved  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  belt  feafon  for  .tranfplanting  them,  if  for  dry  ground, 
is  in  Ocfober;  but  for  a  wet  foil,  February  is  always 
found  the  propereft  feafon. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  of  two  kinds,  the  fweet  almonds, 
and  the  bitter  almonds. 

Almonds,  fweet,  are  of  a  foft,  grateful  tafle  ;  and  are  re¬ 
puted  cooling,  healing,  emollient,  and  nutritive  :  they 
are  much  prescribed  in  emulfions,  and  found  of  good 
effect  in  all  diforders  from  choleric  and  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours.  Neumann  fays,  that  when  roalted  they  are  a 
(uccedamum  to  coffee.  '  The  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  diawn 
without  fire,  is  a  fafe  and  ufeful  remedy  in  nephritic 
pains:  it  i-  alfo  of  good  repute  for  colli venefs,  and  for 
gripes  in  children. 

For  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  fee  Oil.  _ 

Half  an  ounce  of  it  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  with  thirty 
drops  of  the  mineral  anodyne  liquor.  Some  reckon  two 
kinds  of  fweet  almonds,  i  Jordan,  which  are  the  larger, 
longer,  and  dearer  kind,  chiefly  fold  to  be  eat  with  raiiins 
2.  Valentian  and  Barbary  almonds ,  which  are  thole  from 
whence  the  oil  is  procured.  Hought.  Collect.  N°  434. 

tom .  ii.  p.  7b.  . 

The  tree  that  bears  them  is  called  amygdalus  fativa.  Their 
chief  medical  ufes  are  to  fofteu  and  obtund  acrimony,  and 
to  render  rehnous  (ubftances  folubie  in  water,  and  in  the 


ann 


nal  fluids.  Neumann’s  Works,  p.389. 


Almonds,  bitter ,  are  held  aperient,  deteriive,  and  diuretic; 
and,  on  thofe  accounts,  they  are  commended  m  obftruc- 
tions  of  tne  liver,  fpleen,  uterus,  & c.  Some  efteem  them 
good  to  take  off  the  effects  of  drunkennefs.  Accordingly, 
Plutarch  t  elates,  that  Drufius’s  phyfician,  a  ft  nut  drinker, 
took  down  at  every  cup  five  bitter  almonds ,  to  allay  the 
heat  and  fumes  of  the  wine. 

The  expreffed  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  as  taflelefs  as  that  of 
the  Iweet  .  it  is  much  ufed  to  foften  and  deterge  the  wax 
cut  of  the  ear.— Some  affirm ,  that  bitter  a  monds  are  poifon- 
ous  to  birds,  particularly  :  and  Neumann  adds,  to  all  am¬ 
nia's  that  come  into  the  world  blind.  It  is  find  that  hi  tiff¬ 
ed,  they  itupiiy  fowl,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  taken 
with  the  hand:  that  this  is  a  fecret  pra£tifed  among  thp 
Bohemians  ;  and  that  the  huffs,  remaining,  after  the  oil 
is-expreffrd,  have  the  fame  effect. 

The  kernels  of  bitter  almonds  give  much  the  famerelifh  in 
diftillation,  as  the  kernel  of  the  cherry  ;  on  which  account, 
fo  ne  pradtife  the  making  of  a  counterfeit  cherry  brandy 
with  them.  They  aie  affo  frequently  ufed  inftead  of 
apricot  kernels,  in  ratafia.  See  the  chemical  hifto.  y 
of  almonds,  in  Neumann,  ut  lupra. 

Almonds,  fweet ,  and  bitter,  contain  an  expreffi'ole  oil,  and 
farinaceous  earth  ;  the  bitter  part  of  bitt.-r  almonds  is  not 
expreffed  with  the  oil,  but  may  be  diffolved  by  digeftion 
in  aqueous,  ami  fpirituous  liquors,  and  with  thefe  may 
be  diitilled.  W aters  diftiiled  from  bitter  almonds,  or  from 
mod  other  bitter  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  which 
have  a  fimilar  flavour  to  them,  are  poifoDous  to  birds,  to 
fome  anffnals,  and  have  fometimes  been  fo  to  men. 
It  is  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  in  the  matter  which  ariies  in 
diftillation  that  the  noxious  qualities  ot  the  bitter  almonds 
re  fide.  Dr.  Lewis.  See  more  in  Neumann’s  Works, 
p.  3K9.  and  n. 

Almonds  give  the  denomination  to  a  great  number  of  pre¬ 
parations  in  con  ection  iry,  cookery,  See.  whereof  they  are 
the  balls  ;  as  a'mond  cakes,  almond  cream,  crifped  almonds, 
almond  milk,  almond paftc,  almon  l  fnow,  Sec  With  fweet 
alononds  blanched  (that  is,  put  into  warm  water  a  while, 
winch  makes  them  flip  their  ffins)  and  water,  is  made  al- 
tnond  milk,  frequently  ufed  as  a  cooler  in  emulfions,  Sec. 
V.  Hougl  t  Collect.  N°  434* 

There  is  a  preparation  alfo  called  almond-butter,  made 
of  cream  and  whites  of  eggs  boiled  ;  to  which  is  after¬ 
wards  added,  blanched  almonds :  the  whole  fetover  a  flow 
fire,  til!  it  become  thick. 

Almonds  are  alfo' a  fruit  which  ferves  inftead  of  frnall 
money,  in  feveral  part<  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  particularly 
where  the  cow'ies,  thofe  frnall  fhells  which  come  from  the 
Maldives,  are  not  current. 

Almond,  dwarf.  See  Persica. 

Almond,  African.  See  Brabejum. 

Almonds,  amygdala,  in  Anatomy,  denote  twoglandsof  the 
fauces,  more  properly  called  the  tmfils. 

Thefe  are  commonly  called  almonds  tf  the  ears ;  hut  ought 
raffier  to  be  denominated  almonds  of  iloe  throat. 

They  are  two  rough  glands  placed  on  the  Tides  of  the  bafis 
of  the  tongue,  under  the  common  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
with  which  they  ate  covered. 
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Each  of  them  has  a  large  oval  finus,  which  opens  into 
the  fauces ;  wherein  are  contained  a  great  number  of 
teller  ones,  which  diicharge  through  the  great  finus,  a 
mucous  and  flippery  matter  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and 
cefophagus,  for  the  moiltening  and  lubricat.ng  of  thole 
parts. 

When  the  cefophagus  mufcle  a£ts,  it  comprefles  the  al¬ 
monds-,  and  as  they  are  fubjedt  to  inflammations,  they  fre¬ 
quently  are  the  occafion  of  what  the  common  people  call 
a  fo>  e  throat. 

ALMOND,  or  ALMAN-/tfiWf,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace, 
ufed  m  refining  ;  to  lepara.e  .  11  kinds  ol  metals  from  cin¬ 
ders,  parts  of  melting  pots,  teits,  bricks,  Sec. 

The  almond fu'nace,  called  alfo  the  ju.eep ,  is  ufua’ly  fix 
feet  high,  four  wide,  and  two  thick:  it  is  built  of  brick, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  tep,  eight  inches 
over,  which  grows  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  where, 
on  the  forepart,  it  ends  in  a  point,  encompaffed  with  a 
femicrcle  of  iron,  to  keep  in  the  me'ted  meral.  About 
the  middle  of  the  back,  there  is  another  hole,  to  receive 
the  nofecif  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  require  the  continual 
ftrength  of  two  men  to  work. 

The  matter,  then,  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  being  beat  frnall,  they  kindle  charcoal  in  the 
furnace,  to  anneal  it;  and  when  hot,  they  throw  in 
two  or  three  (hovels  of  coals  to  one  of  the  forementione  1 
fluff;  and  fo  proceed  during  the  whole  work,  putting 
lay  upon  lay,  of  one  and  the  other.  After  eight  or  ten 
hours,  the  metal  begins  to  run  ;  and  when  the  receiver 
below  is  pretty  full,  they  lade  it  out  with  an  iron  ladle, 
and  call  it  in  lows,  in  cavities,  or  forms  made  with  allies. 

In  this  furnace  the  refiners  of  fiiver  out  of  lead  melt  the 
flags  of  the  litharge  left  in  this  operation,  and  reduce 
them  into  lead  again.  See  furnace. 

Almond,  a  nieafure.  inPortuga!  for  oil.  ThePortuguefe 
fell  their  oil  by  almonds ,  twenty-fix  of  which  make  a  butt, 
or  pipe. 

Almonds,  amandcs.  Thus  theFrench  lapidaries,  and  look- 
ing-glafsj  makers,  call  thofe  pieces  of  rock  cryftal,  cr 
caft  cryftal,  which  they  cut  with  a  wheci,  giving  them  a 
figure  fomething  tike  that  fruit.  They  are  ufed  to  adorn 
branch-candldticks,  and  other  furnnuie  niadeof  glafsor 
cryftal. 

ALMONER,  anciently  alfo  written  Amneh,  an  officer  in  a 
king’s,  prince’s,  or  prelate’s  houfehold,  whofe  bufiuefs  is 
to  diltribute  alms  to  the  poor. 

The  lo>d  almoner,  or  lo>d  hi  h  almoner,  of  England,  is  an 
ecclefiaftical  officer,  ufually  a  bifhop;  who  is  tovifit  and 
relieve  the  Tick,  poor  widows,  prisoners,  and  oihers  in 
neceffity  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  has  the  forfeiture  of  all 
deodar.ds,  and  the  goods  of felos  defe,  which  he  is  to  dil- 
pofe  of  to  the  poor. 

He  has  likewise,  by  an  ancient  cuftom,  a  privilege  to 
give  the  firlt  difh,  from  the  royal  table,  to  whatlbever 
poor  perfon  he  pleafes;  or  ialte-d  theieof,  an  aims  in 
money. 

He  alfo  diftributes  to  twenty-four  poor  men,  nominated 
by  the  parifhioners  of  the  parilh  adjacent  to  the  king’s 
palace  ot  refidence,  to  each,  four-pence  a  day  in  money, 
and  an  aims  of  bread  and  frnall  beer;  each  perfon  firft 
repeating  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord  s  prayer,  in  prefence 
of  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  deputed  by  the  lord  a - 
moncr  to  be  his  fub  almoner-,  who  is  alfo  to  fcatter  new 
coined  two-pences  in  the  towns  and  places  through  which 
the  king  paffes  in  his  progrefs.  See  Ma u  KDY-Thurf. 
d  7. 

He  has  alfo  the  charge  of  feveral  poor  petitioners  to  the 
crown  below  flair1. ;  confiding  of  fuch  as  have  fpent  their 
youth,  and  become  fuperannuated,  in  the  king’s  fervice  ; 
or  the  widows  of  fuch  aoufliold  fervants  as  died  poor,  and 
were  n  >t  able  to  provide  for  their  wives  and  children: 
whom  he  duly  pays.  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  p.  93. 

Under  the  lord  almoner  befides  th e  fub-a’moner,  there  is  a 
yeoman,  and  two  grooms  of  th e  almonry,  ohoien  by  his 
lordfhip. 

The  French  kings  have  their  great  almoners,  firfl  almoners , 
ordinary  or  quarterly  aim  ners.  Sec. 

Great  almoner ,  grand-aumonier  is  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical 
dignity  in  that  kingdom.  To  him  belongs  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  all  holpituls,  and  houfes  or  lepers.  The 
king  receives  the  facrament  from  his  hand.  He  fays 
mafs  before  the  king,  in  all  grand  ceremonies  and  folcm- 
nities. 

Almoner  is  alfo  applied  in  Eccbfuflical  Writers,  to  the 
deacons  of  churches. 

Almoner  is  alfo  ufed.  in  Hiflorians  of  the  Middle  Age.  fof 
him  appointed  by  a  perfon  to  diltribute  his  alms  to  the 
poor,  in  this  fenfe,  almoner  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  has  been  fince  denominated  executor. 
Almoner  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  perion  who  left  alms 
to  the  poor,  by  bis  laft  will. 
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ALMONER  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  legatee. 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  rule,  that  the  fame  perfon  could 
not  both  be  almoner  and  heir. 

Almoner  is  alfo  a  more  falhionable  title  given,  by  fome 
writers,  to  chaplains. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  almoner  of  a  fhip,  almoner  of  a 
regiment. 

ALMONRY,  or  Aumbry,  the  office  or  lodgings  of  die 
almoner ;  alio  the  place  where  the  alms  are  given.  See 
Ambry. 

ALMS,  eleemofyna ,  fomething  given  out  of  charity  or  pity 
to  the  poor. 

The  eccleliallics  anciently  fubfifted  wholly  on  alms. 
— The  alms  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  divided  into 
three  parts ;  one  whereof  belonged  to  the  bifhops,  an¬ 
other  to  the  priefts,  and  a  third  to  the  deacons  and  fub- 
deacons. — Sometimes  they  divided  them  into  four ;  the 
Jaft  of  which  went  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  repairing  of 
churches. 

The  Romans  extend  the  term  alms  to  that  which  is 
given  to  the  church,  or  to  other  pious  ufes. — Hence, 
what  the  church  holds  on  this  footing,  is  called  tenure 
in  alms. 

Alms  are  of  divers  kinds. 

Alms,  pafchal ,  eleemofyna  pafchales ,  were  thofe  diflributed 
at  the  folemnity  of  Eafter,  attended  in  fome  places  with 
other  a£ls  of  humility,  as  waffiing  of  feet,  &c. 

Alms,  reafonable ,  eleemofyna  rationaiis,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  effe£ts  of  perfons  dying  inteftate,  fet  apart  for  the 
ufe  of  the  church  and  the  poor. 

Alms  of  plough  lands,  eleemofyna  carucarum,  or  eleemofyna  pro 
aratris ,  was  a  tax  anciently  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  at  a  penny  for  each  plough-land. 

Alms  of  the  king,  denote  what  was  otherwife  called  Peter- 
pence. 

Thefe  were  fometimes  alfo  called  alms  of  St.  Peter. 

Alms  are  divided  by  Mahometans,  into  voluntary  and 
legal. 

Alms,  voluntary ,  are  thofe  left  to  every  man’s  diferetion, 
to  give  more  or  lefs  as  he  fees  fit. 

The  voluntary  alms  are  properly  denominated,  by  the 
Arabs,  ferdeckad. 

No  religious  fyftem  is  more  frequent  or  warm  in  its  ex¬ 
hortations  to  alms-fw'ing  than  the  Mahometan.  The 
Alcoran  reprefents  alms  as  a  neceffary  means  to  make 
prayer  be  heard. 

Alms,  legal,  thofe  of  indifpenfible  obligation,  as  being 
commanded  by  the  law,  which  diredts  and  determines 
both  the  portion  to  be  given,  and  the  kind  of  things  it  is 
to  be  given  of. 

The  legal  alms  are  properly  called,  by  the  Mahometans, 
z acat,  either  on  account  of  their  increafing  a  man’s  (lore, 
or  of  their  purifying  the  remaining  part  of  his  fub- 
ftance. 

Some  writers  have  given  thefe  the  denomination  of  tithes, 
but  improperly ;  fince,  in  fome  cafes,  they  fall  ffiort, 
and  in  others  exceed  the  proportion  of  a  tenth. 

Alms,  charter  of  charta  eleemofynaria ,  that  whereby  a  thing 
is  given  to  the  church. 

Alms,  aumone,  among  the  French,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  com- 
pulfory  payment,  impofed  by  way  of  punifhment,  to  be 
converted  to  pious  or  charitable  ufes. 

In  all  adjudications  to  the  king’s  right,  there  is  an  alms 
referved.  This  amounts  to  what  among  us  is  ufually 
called  forfeiture  to  the  poor. 

Alms-^w,  or  chef,  a  fmall  cheft,  or  coffer,  wherein  an¬ 
ciently  the  alms  were  collected,  both  at  church  and  at 
private  houfes.  This  is  alfo  in  common  ufe  in  feveral 
places. 

The  alms-chef,  in  churches,  is  a  ftrong  box,  with  a  bole 
in  the  upper  part,  having  three  keys,  one  to  be  kept  by 
the  parfon,  or  curate,  the  other  two  by  the  church¬ 
wardens. 

The  erecting  of  fuch  alms-chefl  in  every  church  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  a£t  in  27  H.  VIII.  and  it  is  enjoined  by 
the  Book  of  Canons,  as  alfo  the  manner  of  diftributing 
what  is  thus  colle&ed  among  the  poor  of  the  parilh. 
ALMSFEOH,  or  Almesfeoh,  among  our  Saxon  ancef- 
tors,  alms-money,  that  is,  Peter-pence,  anciently  paid 
in  England  on  the  firft  of  Augult;  called  alfo  romefeoh , 
romefcot ,  and  hearthpenmg. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  a  petty  hofpital  ;  or  an  edifice  built  by  a 
perfon  in  a  private  capacity,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor,  aged,  or 
difabled  people. 

ALMUCANTARS,  in  Afronomy,  are  circles  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  all  the  degrees 
of  the  meridian. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Arabic  oliYiocaYithQVQtt 
As  the  meridians  pafs  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  the 
equator,  the  almucantars  pals  through  thofe  of  the  meii- 
dian  of  any  place. 

Vot.  I.  N*  12. 
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The  almucantars  are  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  tire 
azimuths  and  horizon,  that  the  parallels  are  with  regard 
to  the  meridians  and  horizon. 

They  (erve  to  (hew  the  height  of  the  fun  and  flars  ;  and 
are  delcribed  on  many  quadrants*  &c.  being  alfo  called 
Parallels,  of  altitude. 

Almucantars %fajf,  is  an  inftrument  ufually  made  of 
pear-tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees  ;  ufed 
to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its 
riling  and  fetting  ;  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude  and 
conleqnently  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

ALMUCIUM,  or  Almutium,  in  Middle  Age  Writer 
denotes  a  kind  of  cover  of  the  head,  part  of  it  pendant 
over  the  neck  and  ffioulders,  worn  chiefly  by  the  ancient 
canons  and  monks. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  almucia ,  aumucia ,  almuceVa,  ar- 
mutia ,  and  amecia. 

The  almucium  appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  denominated  caputium. 

The  almucium ,  though  proper  only  to  religious,  was  , 
fometimes  alfo  affumed  by  laymen,  princes,  and  even 
women  of  quality. 

The  part  which  covered  the  head  was  of  a  fquare  form, 
making,  as  it  were,  four  horns,  as  may  be  feen  from  the 
ancient  pictures  of  canons.  Hence  appears  the  origin  of 
the  fquare  caps,  bonnets,  &c.-  {till  retained  in  cathedrals 
and  univerfities,  which  are  no  other  than  the  upper  part 
of  the  almucium ,  without  the  lower. 

Almucia  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  Ancient  Writers,  for  the  furs, 
or  fkins,  worn  by  the  canons,  on  their  left  arms,  in  the 
manner  of  muffs. 

ALMUDHEBIS,  in  the  Arabian  Afrohgy,  a  kind  of  dig-* 
nity,  or  pre-eminence  accruing  to  a  planet  in  fome  place, 
either  from  its  difpofition  or  benign  afpect. 

ALMUG-/rrf,  a  kind  of  wood  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
imported  by  Solomon  from  Ophir,  and  ufed  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  rails  and  pillars  of  the  temple.  1  Kings,  ch.  x. 
ver.  11,  12.  2  Chron.  ch.  ii.  ver.  8. 

ALMUGEA,  in  Afrdogy,  denotes  a  certain  configuration 
of  the  five  planets,  in  refpeft  to  the  fun  and  moon,  cor- 
refpondent  to  that  which  is  between  the  hours  of  thofe 
planets,  and  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  hours. 

Thus  Saturn  will  be  in  the  almugea  of  the  fun,  when 
diftant  from  him  the  fpace  of  five  ligns  in  fucceffion,  or 
in  the  almugea  of  the  moon,  when  he  is  at  the  fame  di- 
fiance,  only  contrary  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  fign. 

ALMUTAZAPHUS,  a  magiftrate  of  Arragon,  whofe  of¬ 
fice  is  to  fearch  houfes  for  llolen  goods,  weigh  the  bread, 
meafure  the  wine,  &c. 

ALMU T  HEN,  in  the  Arabian  Aflrology,  the  planet  which 
has  the  difpofal  of  3  place,  that  is,  furpafl'es  the  reft  in  the 
number  and  efficacy  of  dignities,  regaru  being  had  to  the 
effential  points,  viz.  exaltation,  terms,  uigon,  and  phafes. 
This  is  otherwife  called  almufeuli. 

ALNABATI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given,  by 
Avicenna  and  Serapion,  to  the  siliqjja  dulcis ,  or  carob- 
tree.  They  called  both  this  and  the  acacia,  by  the 
common  nam  0  char  nub,  or  charub;  but  they  fufficiently 
diftinguiffi  this,  not  only  by  this  appellation,  but  by 
telling  us  it  was  a  gentle  purge,  whereas  the  other  wa» 
aftringent. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulnage,  q.  d.  ell-meafure  ;  the  meafur- 
ing  of  woollen  manufadlures  with  an  ell,  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  alnager. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  of  aune,  or  alne,  an  ell. 

All  the  attempts  which  our  forefathers  made  for  regulat¬ 
ing  manufactures,  when  left  to  the  execution  of  any 
particular  officer,  in  a  Ihort  time  refolved  into  a  tax  on 
the  commodity,  without  refpedl  to  the  goortnefs  thereof, 
—As  is  mod  notorious  in  the  cafe  of  aulnage ,  which  was 
intended  for  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  commodity; 
and  to  that  purpofe  a  feal  was  invented,  as  a  lignal  that 
the  commodity  was  made  according  to  their  ftatute; 
which  feals,  it  is  faid,  may  now  be  bought  by  thoufands, 
and  put  on  what  the  buyers  pleafe.  Sir  Jof.  Child’s 
Difc.  on  Trade. 

It  is  probable  that  the  abufes  here  mentioned  by  fir  Jo- 
fiah  Child  did,  among  other  realons,  give  occafion  to  the 
claufe  IX  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  20.  by  which  aulnage  du¬ 
ties  are  wholly  taken  away. 

ALNAGER,  Alneger,  or  Aulneger,  q.  d*  meafurer 
by  the  ell ;  fignifies  a  fworn  public  officer,  who,  by  him- 
felf,  or  deputy,  is  to  look  to  the  affize  of  woollen  cloth 
made  throughout  the  land,  i.  e.  the  length,  width,  and 
work  thereof;  and  to  the  feals  for  that  purpofe  ordained. 
The  office  of  king’s*  alnager  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  ftatute  of  Richard  I.  A.  D.  1197,  which  or¬ 
dained  that  there  fhould  be  only  one  weight  and  one 
meafure,  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  cuftody 
of  the  affize,  or  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures,  Ihould 
be  committed  to  certain  perfons  in  every  city  and  bo¬ 
rough.  His  bufinefs  was,  for  a  certain  fee,  to  naeafure 
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all  cloths  made  for  fale,  till  the  office  was  aboliffied  by  the 
ftatute  1 1  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  20. 

ALNA1M,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome,  for  fenny- 
royal. 

ALNASI,  in  the  Mahometan  Law ,  the  transferring  of  the 
obfervation  of  a  facred  month  to  a  profane  month. 

ALNUS,  in  Botany,  the  alder. 

Alnus  baccifero,  the  berry-bearing  alder,  in  Botany,  a 
name  given,  by  fome  writers,  to  the  frangula. 

Al nos  alfo  denotes  a  part  in  the  ancient  theatres,  at  the 
greatelt  diftance  from  the  ftage. 

ALOA,  in  Antiquity,  a  Grecian  feaft,  celebrated  by  the 
Athenian  hufbandmen,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  as  inventrefs 
and  proteftrefs  of  corn  and  tillage. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  It  is  formed 

of  ahui,  grange,  or  barn ;  it  being  in  thefe  places  that 
much  of  the  folemnity  palled. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  or  occafion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  olea.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
before  the  beginning  of  harvefl ;  others  will  have  it  to 
have  been  a  rejoicing  after  harveft,  not  unlike  our 
harvest -home. 

ALOE,  a  name  applied  to  three  different  things.  1.  To 
a  very  precious  and  fcarce  tree.  2.  To  a  plant  from 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  which  a  drug,  very  ufeful  in 
phylic  is  extra&ed.  3.  To  that  drug  itfelf. 

Moft  authors  miftake  the  plant  and  tree  for  each  other  ; 
becaule,  no  doubt,  we  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
tree;  and  the  drug  which  the  plant  produces  is  much 
better  known,  and  of  much  greater  ufe. 

The  aloe- tree  grows  in  China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lao, 
and  in  Cochinchitia,  Champac,  and  Sumatra.  It  is 
about  the  fame  height  and  form  as  the  olive-tree;  its 
trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and  contains  three  forts  of 
wood  ;  the  heart  is  that  of  tambac ,  or  calambae ,  which  is 
dearer  in  the  Indies  than  even  gold  itfelf ;  it  ferves  to 
perfume  cloaths  and  apartments  ;  and  is  a  fovereign  cor¬ 
dial  in  fainting  fits,  and  againft  the  palfy.  It  deftroys  the 
tinex  and  afearides  in  children.  It  is  ufed  at  facrifices,  as 
incenfe,  by  the  Chinefe,  and  all  the  heathen  Moors.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  to  fet  the  moft  precious  jewels  that  are 
worked  in  the  Indies. 

The  aloes  wood  is  very  highly  valued  ;  and  divers  ftrange 
fables  have  been  invented,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tree 
that  yields  it  ;  fome  feign  that  it  grew  in  Paradife,  and 
was  only  conveyed  to  us  by  means  of  the  rivers  over¬ 
flowing  their  banks,  and  fweeping  off  the  trees  in  their 
way.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  grow  on  inacceffible  moun¬ 
tains,  where  it  is  guarded  by  certain  wild  beafts,  &c. — 
The  Siamefe  ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  France,  in 
1686,  who  brought  a  prefent  of  this  wood  from  their 
emperor,  firft  gave  the  Europeans  any  confident  account 
of  it. 

A'LOE.-plant.  The  chara£Iers  of  this  plant  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  is  liliaceous,  and  confifts  of  one  petal,  which  is 
of  a  tubular  form,  and  is  divided  into  fix  fegments  at 
the  edge.  In  fome  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  cup,  and 
in  others  the  piftil,  finally  becomes  a  fruit,  or  feed-vef- 
fel,  of  an  oblong  cylindric  form,  divided  into  three  cells, 
and  containing  flat  and  femicircular  feeds.  Tournefort 
janges  this  plant  in  his  ninth  clafs,  and  Linnaeus  in  his 
fixfch,  called  hexandria  tnonogynia ;  becaufe  the  flowers 
have  fix  ftamina  and  one  ftyle. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  twenty-five  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which  grow  in  divers  parts  in  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies; 
and  are  alfo  found  in  fome  countries  of  Europe,  as  Spain, 
and  particularly  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena. — Its 
leaves  are  green,  very  thick,  hard,  and  prickly,  yielding 
a  kind  of  ftrong  threads,  whereof  laces  may  be  made. 
The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft,  is  one  half 
frefh,  light  earth,  from  a  common  ;  and  if  the  turf  is 
taken  with  it,  and  rotted,  it  is  much  better  ;  the  reft 
fhould  be  white  fea-fand,  and  fifted  lime  rubbifh,  each 
of  thefe  two,  a  fourth  part;  mix  thefe  together  fix  or 
eight  months  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn 
it  over  often  in  this  time.  The  middle  of  July  is  a  very 
proper  feafon  to  fhift  the  plants  ;  at  which  time  you  may 
take  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  with  your  fingers  open 
the  roots,  and  fhakeout  as  much  of  the  earth  as  poffible, 
taking  off  all  dead  or  mouldy  roots,  without  wounding 
the  young  frefh  ones:  then  fill  the  pot  about  three  parts 
full  of  the  above  mentioned  earth,  putting  a  few  ftones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  and 
after  difpofing  the  roots  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
their  interfering  too  much  with  each  other,  put  in  as 
much  of  the  fame  earth,  as  to  fill  the  pot  almoft  to  the 
brim,  fhaking  the  plant  fo  as  to  let  the  earth  in  between 
the  roots,  and  fettling  it  clofe  to  the  roots  with  your  hand, 
to  place  it  fteady  in  the  pot ;  then  water  them  gently, 
and  fet  them  abroad  in  a  fhady  place,  where  they  may 
remain  for  three  weeks,  giving  them  gentle  waterings, 
if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 
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Toward  the  latter  end  of  September,  in  a  dry  day  re* 
move  them  into  the  houfe  again,  obferving  to  give  them 
as  much  free  open  air  as  poffible,  while  the  weather 
continues  warm  ;  but  if  the  nights  are  cool,  you  muff  flint 
up  the  glades,  and  give  them  air  only  in  the  day  ;  and  as 
the  cold  increafes,  you  muft  decreafe  opening  the  glaffes, 
only  giving  them  gentle  waterings  till  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  you  muft  abate  them  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  houfe  in  which  they  are  kept.  For  thofe  plants 
which  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  will  require  to  be  watered 
at  leaft  once  a  week,  moft  part  of  the  winter,  whereas 
thofe  which  are  kept  in  a  greenffioule,  without  artificial 
heat,  fhould  not  be  watered  in  the  winter  oftner  than  once 
in  a  month. 

The  tender  forts  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove, 
or  be  removed  in  the  fummer  to  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  have  free  air  in  warm  weather,  but  be  protected 
from  the  rain  and  cold.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  thrive  and  increafe  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as 
ufually  flower,  may  be  expected  to  produce  them  in 
beauty  at  their  feafons. 

Some  aloes  are  arborefeent,  inclining  to  make  large  trees, 
breaking  forth  into  branches  ;  others  are  fo  fmall  that  a 
whole  plant  does  not  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a  crown-piece. 
Some  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  others  are  more  afpir- 
ing,  and  have  their  crown  of  leaves  raifed  upon  a  Hem, 
fomewhat  above  the  earth.  The  kind  moft  common  in 
our  gardens,  with  fome  few  other  forts,  are  brought  from 
America  ;  but  the  greateft  varieties,  and,  as  fome  think, 
the  beft  kinds,  come  from  Africa,  chiefly  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  two  kinds  moft  confiderable,  the  one  for  its  curiofity, 
the  other  for  its  ufe,  are  the  aloe  Americana,  or  flowering 
aloe,  and  the  aloe  Ajiaiica,  or  drug  aloe. 

The  American  aloe  leldom  flowers  in  cold  climates.  See 
Agave. 

Aloe,  bajlard,  aletris,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
monogynia  clafs ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped,  and  furrow¬ 
ed  ;  the  ftamina  are  inferted  in  the  bafe  of  the  fegments  ; 
and  the  capfula  has  three  cells.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

Aloe,  water,  firatiotes,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandrta 
hexagynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  has  but  one 
flower  inclofed  in  a  comprefled  obtufe  Iheath,  compofed 
of  two  leaves,  which  are  keel-fhaped,  and  permanent ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  trifid,  and 
ere£I ;  it  has  three  almoft  heart-fhaped  petals,  which 
are  twice  the  fize  of  the  empalement,  and  about  twenty 
ftamina,  inferted  in  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Angle  fummits ;  the  germen  is  fituated  under 
the  empalement,  fupporting  fix  ftyles,  divided  in  two 
parts,  crowned  by  fingle  ftigmas ;  the  germen  becomes 
an  oval  capfule,  narrowed  on  every  fide,  having  fix  angles, 
and  as  many  cells,  filled  with  oblong  incurved  feeds. 
We  know  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  fhaped  like  the  aloe, 
and  grows  plentifully  in  (landing  waters  in  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  and  other  places.  Linnaeus  mentions  two  fpecies. 

Aloes,  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ,  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
a  particular  fpecies  of  the  foregoing  plant,  much  ufed  as 
a  purgative  remedy,  but  very  improper  for  fuch  as  are 
fubjeft  to  the  piles. 

The  juice,  or  extract,  for  Neumann  thinks  it  is  the  true 
ext;a£l  of  aloes ,  is  ufually  diftinguiftied  into  three  kinds. 
— The  firft,  which  is  called  Socotorine ,  as  being  brought 
from  Socotora,  is  the  pureft  and  moft  tranfparent ;  be¬ 
ing  friable,  inodorous,  black  in  the  lump,  but  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour  when  broken.  It  is  brough  t  in. 
fkins  from  the  Levant  and  Eaft  Indies, 
d he  fecond  is  called  hepatic ,  becaufe  of  its  liver-colour: 
it  is  refinous,  fmells  fomewhat  like  myrrh,  has  a  yellow 
colour  when  pounded,  and  is  brought  from  China  and 
Barbadoes.  Some  confound  this  with  the  following  fort ; 
as,  in  effe£l,  there  are  but  two  forts  commonly  known 
in  our  drops. 

The  third  is  the  moft  impure,  the  blacked:,  and  the 
ftrongeft.  It  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  pitch 
their  veflels  with  ;  and  is  of  little  ufe  among  us,  except¬ 
ing  for  horfes  and  cattle  ;  for  which  realon  it  is  called 
caballme,  i.  e.  horfe-aloes.  It  is  prepared  in  Jamaica  and. 
Barbadoes,  and  brought  over  in  large  gourds. 

A  late  writer  deferibes  the.  preparation  of  aloes  thus : 
the  leaves  being  pulled  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  with 
the  hand,  or  an  inftrument,  and  prefled,  diftil  a  juice,, 
of  which  the  thick  part  will  fubfide,  and  the  thinner  is 
poured  off,  and  put  in  the  fun  till  it  dries  and  hardens, 
in  which  time  it  gains  a  yellow  colour.  This  is  called 
aloe  Socotorina.  1  he  thicker  part  remaining  is  put  into, 
another  veffel,  and  by  being  infpiffated  in  the  fun,  gains 
a  liver-colour,  and  is  called  aloe  hepatica.  The  thickeft 
part  is  called  caballina ,  or  hor {e-aloes. 

The  general  nature  of  thefe  three  kinds  is  the  fame; 
their  particular  differences  confift  in  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  gum  to  their  refin,  and  in  their  flavours, 

.  -  which 
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which  render  them  more  or  lefs  difguftfu!  for  internal 
ufe.  Good  aloes,  Neumann  fays,  mud  be  gloffy,  not 
very  black,  but  brown  ;  when  chewed,  rubbed,  or  cut, 
of  a  yellow  colour ;  compatt,  but  eafy  to  break;  eafily 
foluble,  of  an  unpleafant  lmell,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
tafte.  Such  as  is  black,  firm,  and  hard  to  break,  we  may 
fufpedl,  he  fays,  to  be  adulterated. 

From  M.  Boulduc’s  analyfis  by  extra£lion,  it  appears, 
that  the  Socotorine  aloes  contains  fcarce  half  the  quantity 
of  refin  or  fuiphureous  matter,  and  about  a  third  more 
of  faline  fubftance  than  the  hepatic.  As  for  the  horfe- 
aloes,  it  is  fo  impure,  and  contains  fo  much  earth  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  fulphur  and  falts,  that  it  deferves  not  to  be 
regarded. 

The  different  proportion  of  the  principles  of  the  Socoto- 
rine  and  hepatic  aloes,  might  well  be  the  caufe  of  their 
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This  is  held  a  gentler  and  fafer  cathartic  than  the  aloes 
alon-  Tf  -L:-  L  '•"*  <  •  • 


e. 


.  .  ^  t^'s  *3e  diffolved  in  a  good  quantity  of  the 
frefh  juices  of  rofes,  violets,  borage,  and  buglofs,  mix¬ 
ed  in  equal  proportions,  and  afterwards  reduced  by  eva¬ 
poration  to  its  former  confiftence,  the  extract,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  is  called  aloe  infuccata ,  and  with  the  addition  of 
one  third  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  aloe  infuccata 
tartorizata. 

Aloe  violata,  is  prepared  b;y  means  of  the  expreffed  juice 
of  violet  flowers;  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
cream  of  tartar ;  it  is  called  alee  violata  tartarea.  & 

Aloe  is  applied  by  fonte  writers,  to  a  kind  of  mineral 
juice  produced  in  Judea. 

This  is  called  foflile,  mineral,  or  metalline  aloe.— Some 
difpute  the  exigence  of  any  fuch  aloe.  Others  fuppofe  ic 
to  be  no  other  than  the  asphaltus. 


different  properties.  As  the  refinous  part  of  aloes,  con-  Aloes,  lignum.  This  wood,  of  which  we  have  broken 
*™Y  _t0  °ther,CathartlCSncharSed  w;th,  ^fin,  is  little  or  |  before,  by  the  Indians  and  Portuguefe  is  called  calami  a, 

or  calambac ,  being  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
by  medical  writers  xyloaloes,  and  agallochum. 

Grew  deferibes  a  piece  of  lignum  aloes,  with  its  own  gum 


growing  on  it,  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society. 
See  Grew,  Muf.  Reg.  Soc.  p.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  ijg. 


nothing  purgative  ;  the  Socotorine ,  which  has  the  leafl  of 
that  refill,  has  been  always  preferred  to  the  hepatic  for 
inward  ufes  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  hepatic,  which 
has  more  of  it,  excels  as  much  the  other  in  its  external 
ufefulnefs,  foi  cleanfing  wounds,  and  clofing  the  lips  of 
recent  cuts,  &c.  M.  Boulduc  equals  it  in  that  refpett  I  ALOEDARY \doelanum7^Japm''A 
to  the  natural  balfams.  It  is  plain  enough  that  thefe  ef  ’  .... 

fe&s  are  the  natural  refultof  the  refinous  and  balfamic  parts 
The  falts  of  the  aloes  are  very  aftive,  and  corrode  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  veins,  where  the  fibres  are  finelt  whence 
proceed  haemorrhages.  Therefore  it  highly  concerns  us 
that  the  faline  part,  which  wants  to  be  reftrained  by  the 
refinous,  be  not  feparated  from  it;  and  yet  this  is  the  cale 
in  feverai  preparations  of  aloes ,  when  they  have  not  been 
made  by  fkilful  hands.  They  have  reje£led  the  refinous 
part  as  too  grofs  and  good  for  nothing,  becaufe  it  keptai 
the  bottom  of  the  folution.  Hill.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des 
Scienc.  1708.  It  is  very  obfervable  that  the  eflence  of  | 
aloes  ftains  the  glafs  wherein  it  has  been  kept  for  fome 
time  of  a  deep  red  colour,  covering  it  as  it  were  with  a 
coat  of  fine  tranfparent  varnilh,  which  no  other  effence 
does.  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  307. 

Aloes  is  extremely  bitter,  and  purgative,  whence  fomc 
have  called  it  fel  natu>a-,  externally  applied,  either  in 
fubftance  or  tin£ture,  it  prevents  putrefadion  and  gan¬ 
grene.  Its  bitternefs  makes  it  fo  naufeous,  that  it  is  | 
rarely  ufed  in  liquid  forms,  but  it  is  generally  made  into 
pills,  whereof  half  a  dram  is  an  ordinary  dofe.  Scarce 
any  of  the  officinal  purging  pills  are  without  this  in  their 
compofition. 

Its  cathartic  virtue  is  belt  employed  in  watery,  cold,  and 
corpulent  conflitutions,  as  it  heats  and  attenuates;  being 
bad  for  thin  and  hedic  conflitutions.  It  is  accounted 
efficacious  in  promoting  the  menfes ;  and  is  alfo  good  to 
deflroy  worms.  Guy  Patin  decries  aloes  as  a  forry  and 
noxious  drug,  which  heats  and  dries  the  liver,  difpofes  I 
towards  a  dropfy,  caufes  the  piles,  &c. 

The  aloes,  as  imported,  is  ufually  too  foul  for  medicinal 


,  enOtes  a  purging 
medicine,  wherein  aloes  is  an  ingredient. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
an  ALOETIC. 

Aloedaky  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hiftory  of  the  clafs  of  plants 
under  the  denomination  of  aloes. 

..ROE  I  ICS,  medicines  wherein  aloes  is  the  chief  or  fun¬ 
damental  ingredient. 

Aloetics  open  the  orifices  of  the  veffels,  and  are  on  this  ac¬ 
count  found  hurtful  in  cafes  of  haemorrhages,  particularly 
at  the  nofe,  alfo  in  the  tenefmus,  hemicranium ,  &c.  The 
immoderate  ufe  of  a  oetics  tends  to  produce  haemorrhoids, 
hypochondriac  pains,  and  inflations. 

Joannius  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  aloetic  pills. 

\LOEUS,  a  fpecies  of  fcarabaus  or  beetle ,  found  in 
America. 

ALOGIANS,  Alogi,  or  Alogiani,  a  fe£l  who  denied 
that  Jefus  Chrifl  was  the  Logos ,  or  eternal  Word  ;  and 
on  this  ground  alfo  reje&ed  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John  as 
fpurious. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  \oy0i 
q.  d.  without  Logos,  or  Word. 

Some  aferibe  the  origin  of  the  name,  as  well  as  of  the 
fe£t  of  Alogians,  to  Theodore  Byzantium,  by  trade  a 
currier,  who,  having  apoftatized  under  the  ptfrfecution 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  to  defend  himfelf  againfl  thofe 
who  reproached  him  therewith,  faid,  that  it  was  not  God 
he  denied,  but  only  man.  Whence  his  followers  were 
called  in  Greek  ct\oyoi,  becaufe  they  rejected  the  Word. 
But  others,  with  more  probability,  fuppofe  the  name  to 
have  been  firft  given  them  by  Epiphanius  in  the  way  of 
reproach.  They  made  their  appearance  toward  the  clofe 
of  the  fecond  century. 


purpofes,  ^as  having  a  mixture  of  ^ftraws^ flicks,  or  gritty  |  ALOGOTROPHIA,  in  Medicine,  an  irregular  nutrition 

of  fome  part,  attended  with  a  vicious  figure  or  conforma¬ 
tion  thereof,  as  in  the  rickets. 

If  the  bones  of  the  vertebra ?  of  the  back  receive  too  much 
nutriment  on  one  fide,  as  fometimes  happens  in  chidren, 
an  incurvation  neceffarily  enfues,  which,  as  Charleton 
expreffes  it,  is  produced  by  an  alogotrophia. 


matter.  To  purify  it,  they  gently  diffolve  it  in  water, 
enough  to  pafs  it  conveniently  through  a  flannel  cloth 
when  warm,  and  afterwards  evaporate  it  to  a  confid¬ 
ence.  Some  for  this  purpofe  ufe  fpirit  of  wine,  and  others 
fpirit  of  tartar,  under  the  notion  of  better  correcting  the 
aloes ;  but  that  diffolvent  feems  moll  fuitable,  which  leaves 


the  drug  its  native  qualities,  after  refinement,  refeiring  it  ALOIDES,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  aloe 
to  the  phyfician  afterwards  to  corredl  it  in  prefeription  as  '  '  "  '  "  ..... 

he  pleafes. 

This  drug  applied  to  fores  will  caufe  a  purging.  Thus 


of 


we  find  in  the  Medical  Effays,  that  a  paltil  made  of 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  honey,  having  been  put  every  day 
into  a  cavity  formed  by  an  ulcer  in  the  bone,  the  patient 
had  a  conflant  purging,  which  ceafed  the  day  after  the 
aloes  was  omitted.  Med.  EfT.  Edinb.  vol.  v.  art.  241. 
■where  it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  tinfture  of  aloes  ap¬ 
plied  to  ulcers  and  carious  bones,  frequently  brings  on  a 

purging- . 

Aloes  is  a  prime  ingredient  in  elixir  proprietatis,  and  fpecies 
hiera  picreEy  with  which  the  tinflura  jacra  is  made. 

Aloes  was  ufed  among  the  ancients,  in  embalming,  to  pre- 
ferve  bodies  from  putrefaction.  Of  this  aloes,  interpreters 
underftand  that  to  have  been  which  Nicodemus,  in  the 
Gofpel,  brought  to  embalm  the  body  of  Chrift.  John, 
ch.  xix.  ver.  39. 

Several  authors  have  treated  exprefly  on  aloes ;  as  Bejer 
and  Major  ;  Duroftantis,  on  its  fubftance  ;  Marquis,  on 
its  virtue;  Martinez,  on  its  choice  ;  Fuchfius  and  Putea- 
nus,  on  its  opening  the  veins.  Many  particulars  alfo  re¬ 
lating  to  aloes  are  given  occafionally  by  botanic  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  writers. 

Aloe  rofata,  is  a  preparation  of  the  Socotorine  aloes,  made 
bydiflolving  it  in  juice  of  damalk  rofes,  and  evaporating 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte.  Then  more  juice  is 
added,  and  the  evaporation  repeated,  again  and  again. — 


paltjlris,  or  frelh  water  aloe,  called  in  fome  parts 
England,  water  folduc  ;  and  by  Linnaeus,  flratiotes. 

ALOOF.  See  Luff. 

ALOPECIA,  in  Medicine,  a  total  falling  off  of  the  hair 
in  certain  parts,  occafioned  either  by  the  defeCl  of 
nutritious  juice,  or  by  its  vicious  quality  corroding  the 
roots  of  it,  and  leaving  the  fkin  rough  and  colourlefs. 
The  Word  is  formed  from  au a7ni£,  vulpes ,  a  fox ;  whofe 
urine,  it  is  faid,  will  occafion  baldnefs;  or  becaufe  it  is 
a  difeafe  which  is  common  to  that  creature. 

The  alopecia  properly  differs  from  defluvium  capillorum ,  as 
in  the  former,  certain  parts  or  patches  are  left,  entirely 
bald,  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  hair  only  grows  immo¬ 
derately  thin.  It  alfo  differs  from  the  opkiajis,  as  this  lat¬ 
ter  creeps  in  fpires  about  the  head,  like  the  windings  of  a 
ferpent,  whereas  the  former  is  not  confined  to  any  figure. 
See  Plica  Polonica. 

The  caufe  as  well  as  cure  of  the  alopecia  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  ophiojis ;  though  fome  would  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  ;  urging  that  the  primary  intention  in  the  former  is 
to  correCt  or  carry  off'  the  vicious  humour;  in  the  latter, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  nutriment  to  the  cutaneous  parts. 
The  remedies  which  remove  the  proximate  caufe  of  this 
malady,  are  called  //STouri/fxp/T/xct.,  nietajyncritica.  Here, 
firft,  if  any  corrupt  hairs  (till  remain,  they  are  to  be 
drawn  out  cither  with  tweezers,  or  by  dropacifm-,  or  the 
place  mull  be  fliaved  by  a  razor.  Then  the  head  is  to 
be  walhed  every  night  at  going  to  bed,  with  a  ley  pre¬ 
pared 
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tnred  by  boiling  the  afhes  of  vine-brancbes  in  red  wine.1 
A  powder  made  by  reducing  hermodaQyls  to  fine  flour, 
is  alfo  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  the  baldnefs  is  total,  a  quantity  of  the 
fineft  burdock  roots  are  to  be  bruifed  in  a  marble  mortar, 
and  then  boiled  in  white  wine,  until  there  remains  only 
as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This  liquor,  carefully 
ftraineloff,  is  faid  to  cure  baldnefs,  bywafhingthe  head 
every  night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A  ley  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  a  flies  of  vine  branches  in  common  water,  is  alfo  re¬ 
commended  with  this  intention.  A  frcfh-cut  onion  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  part,  until  it  be  red  and  itch,  is  likewife  faid 
to  cure  baldnefs. 

A  multitude  of  fuch  remedies  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Valefcus  de  laranta,  Rondeletius, 
Hollerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Senertay,  and  other 
pradlical  phyficians.  . 

Alopecia  is  alfo  ufed  by  Galen  for  a  change  of  the  hair 

,  to  another  colour. 

ALOPECIAS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  of  the  vulpes  manna , 
or  Sea  fox. 

ALOPECOPITHECOS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  and  given  by  Aldrovand  and  others 
to  that  ftrange  creature  the  opossum. 

ALOPECURUS.  See  Fox-tail  grass. 

ALOPEX,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  canis,  with 
a  ftraight  tail,  and  black  tip.  It  is  commonly  called  the 

field- fox.  . 

ALOSE,  a  fort  of  fifh,  fomewbat  like  the  fardme,  or  pil¬ 
chard,  in  fliape,  but  much  larger.  Some  will  have  it  to 
be  the  (had,  but  it  is  quite  another  fifh,  and  is  very 
fcarce  in  England.  It  is  one  of  thofe  called  pafl'age-fifli, 
or  fifh  of  a  leafon,  becaufe  it  never  fwims  out  of  the  fea 
into  rivers,  but  in  the  fpring. 

The  roes  of  alofes  are  as  much  valued  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
as  thofe  of  the  flurgeon  in  Ruflia,  and  form  a  very  lu¬ 
crative  article  of  trade. 

ALOUCHI,  a  kind  of  fweet-feented  gum,  which  runs  from 
the  tree  that  produces  white  cinnamon. 

ALP,  in  Zoology,  an  Englifh  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the 

BULL-FINCH. 

ALPAGE,  alpagium,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  feeding  cattle  on  the  Alps  or  high  mountains, 
or  a  fum  paid  for  the  purchafe  of  fuch  a  right. 

This  is  otherwife  called  Alpaticum. 

ALPAGNA,  an  animal  much  like  the  llamus,  and  vlgognas, 
except  that  its  legs  are  fhorter,  and  its  muzzle  thicker 
and  flatter,  fo  that  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  human  face. 
The  inhabitants  of  Peru  reckon  this  animal  among  the 
beads  of  burden,  and  make  it  carry  a  hundred  weight. 
Of  its  wool  they  make  fluffs,  ropes,  and  bags,  and  of 
its  bones  tools  for  weavers.  They  even  make  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  excrement,  ufing  it  for  fuel. 

ALP  AM,  is  the  /Hi  quo  fa  indica  fiore  tripctalo  filiquis  teretibus 
pulpa  abfque  femmibus  rep  tells. 

The  ftem  of  this  plant,  which  divides  itfelf  twice  or 
thrice,  is  covered  with  a  bark  of  an  afliy  green  colour, 
inodorous,  and  of  an  acid  affringent  tafte.  The  branches 
are  of  a  whitifh  wood,  have  a  green  pith  running  through 
them,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into  joints.  The  root  is 
ted,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  capillary  fibres.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  narrow,  oblong  form,  terminating  in  a 
point,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  outfioe,  but  pale  within. 
They  have  a  fmell  not  ungrateful,  and  tafte  fomewhat 
acrid.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
and  inodorous,  grow  on  very  flender  round  pedicles, 
fometimes  two  or  three  together.  To  the  flowers  fucceed 
the  pods  which  are  (harp,  pointed,  round,  and  full  of  a 
carnofe  pulp,  without  any  difcernible  feeds.  It  bears 
flowers  and  fruit  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the 
beginning,  and  is  always  full  of  leaves. 

Any  part  of  this  fhrub,  made  into  an  ointment  with  oil, 
is  a" powerful  remedy  in  cafe  of  the  fcab,  and  old  ulcers. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves,  with  calamus  aromaticus,  is  good 
againft  the  venom  of  ferpents. 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
het. 

The  word  is  originally  Hebrew,  formed  from  aleph,  the 
name  of  the  firft  letter  in  the  Plebrew  alphabet. 

The  Greek  alpha  anfwers  to  what  in  Englifh  we  call 
limply  A. 

Alpha ,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  letters,  becaufe  in  the  Phoenician  language,  it  de¬ 
notes  an  ox  •,  which,  with  regard  to  uie  and  fervice,  is 

the  firft  among  beafts. 

Alpha,  in  Ccmptfition,  denotes,  fometimes,  privation,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  with  a7sp>  without ;  fometimes  augmen. 
ration,  as  ayav,  much  ;  and  fometimes  union,  as  <*//<*, 
together.  See  A. 

Alpha,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  letter  of  order,  to  denote  the  firft', 
and  of  number  to  fignify  one ;  but  when  it  was  a  nu¬ 
merical  letter,  a  little  ftioke,  or  an  acute  accent,  was 
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drawn  above  it  thus,  A\  to  diflinguifli  it  from  the  mere 
A,  which  was  a  letter  of  order. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  in  the  Divine  Writings,  fignify  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end,  or  the  firft  and  the  laft  (viz.  be¬ 
fore  and  after  all  things) ;  and  therefore  the  hieroglyphic 
of  God  is  formed  of  thefe  two  letters  A  and  fl. 

Thefe  two  letters  were  made  the  fymbol  of  Chriftianity, 
and  were  accordingly  engraved  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Chriftians,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe  of  idolaters. 

Alpha  is  particularly  ufed  among  Ancient  Writers,  to  de¬ 
note  the  chief  or  firft  man  of  his  clafs  or  rank. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  ftands  conuadiftinguifhed  from 
beta,  which  denotes  the  fecond  perfon. 

Plato  was  called  the  alpha  of  the  wits;  Eratofthener, 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  whom  fome  called  a 
fecond  Plato,  is  frequently  named  beta. 

Alpha  is  alfo  a  title  given  by  fome  ancient  writers  to  the 
Jewifh  legiflator  Mofes.  The  reafon  of  the  application 
is  much  controverted. 

ALPHABET,  the  feveral  letters  of  a  language  difpofed  in 
their  natural  or  accuftomed  order. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  names  of  the  two  firft  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  alpha ,  beta :  which  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew,  aleph,  beth. 

In  the  Englifh  alphabet  we  reckon  2 6  letters,  viz.  abed 
efghijklmnopqrftuvwxyz.  See  each  under 
its  proper  article,  A,  B,  C,  & c. 

But  as  there  is  a  much  greater  number  of  different  founds 
in  our  language,  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that  fome  gram¬ 
marians  maintain,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  letters:  as  alfo,  that  the  double  letters,  x,  y,  and 
w,  and  the  fuperfluous  ones,  k ,  and  g,  ftiould  be  re¬ 
trenched. 

The  French  alphabet  contains  only  23  letters.  Pafquler 
indeed  maintains  it  to  confifl  of  25,  becaufe  he  adds 
the  two  double  letters,  Id  for  et  and  9  for  us ;  but  thofe 
are  only  abbreviatures.  The  abbe  d’Angeau,  on  better 
grounds,  reckons  34  different  founds  in  the  French 
tongue;  and  urges,  that  the  alphabet  ought  of  confe- 
quence  to  confifl  of  34  different  characters,  fetting  afide 
the  double  letters  x  and  y,  and  the  fuperfluous  one  q. 
The  difference  between  languages,  with  refpcCl  to  the 
number  of  letters  in  their  alphabets,  is  very  confiderable  : 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  alphabets , 
have  each  22;  the  Arabic  28;  the  Perfian  31;  the 
Turkifh33;  the  Georgian  36;  the  Cophtic  32;  the 
Mufcovite  43  ;  the  Greek  24 ;  the  Latin  22  ;  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  27  ;  the  Dutch  26;  the  Spanifh  27  ;  the  Italian 
20;  the  Indians  of  Bengal  21  ;  the  Bramas  19. 

The  Ethiopic  has  no  lefs  than  202  letters  in  its  alphabet , 
there  being  feven  vowels,  which  they  combine  with  each 
of  their  26  confonants ;  to  which  they  add  20  other  afpi- 
rated  fyllables.  The  like  is  faid  of  the  Tartarian  ;  each 
of  their  letters  is  a  fyllable,  having  one  of  the  vowels 
joined  to  its  confonant ;  as  la,  le,  li,  See. 

The  Chinefe  have  no  alphabet,  properly  fpeaking ;  ex¬ 
cept  we  call  their  whole  language  their  alphabet ;  their 
letters  are  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics,  and  are  in 
number  about  80,000.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lix.  an. 
1769,  66. 

In  effeCt,  alphabets  were  not  contrived  with  defign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  juft  rules  of  reafon  and  analogy  ;  but  have 
been  fuccefhvely  framed,  altered,  &c.  as  occafion  of¬ 
fered.  And  fience  many  grievous  complaints  as  to  their 
deficiencies  ;  and  divers  attempts  to  eftablifh  new,  and 
more  adequate  ones  in  their  places.  Bifhop  Wilkins 
charges  all  the  alphabets  extant  with  great  irregularities, 
with  refpeCl  both  to  the  order,  number,  power,  figure, 
&c.  As  to  the  order,  it  appears  inartificial,  precarious, 
and  confufed  ;  in  that  the  vowels  and  confonants  are  not 
ieduced  into  claffes,  with  fuch  order  of  precedence  and 
fubfequence  as  their  natures  will  bear.  Even  the  Hebrew 
order  is  not  free  from  this  imperfeClion. 

As  to  number,  they  are  both  redundant  and  deficient ; 
redundant,  either  by  allotting  feveral  letters  to  the  fame 
power  and  found  ;  as  in  the  Hebrew  D  and  and  the 
ordinary  Latin  c  and  k,  f  and  ph  ;  or  by  reckoning  double 
letters  among  the  fimple  elements  of  fpeech  ;  as  in  the 
Hebrew  y,  the  Greek  £  and  4,  the  Latin  q,  eu,  x,  cs, 
and  the  j  confonant,  or  jod— Deficient  in  divers  refpeds, 
efpecially  in  regard  of  vowels,  of  which  there  are  feven 
or  eight  kinds  commonly  ufed,  though  the  Latin  alpha¬ 
bet  only  takes  notice  of  five  ;  whereof  two,  viz.  i  and  u , 
according  to  our  Englifh  pronunciation,  are  not  proper¬ 
ly  vowels  but  diphthongs. 

Add,  that  the  difference  among  vowels  in  refpeCl  of 
long  and  fhort,  is  not  fufhciently  provided  for:  the  an¬ 
cients,  we  know,  ufed  to  exprefs  a  long  vowel  by  doub¬ 
ling  its  chara£ler;  as  amaaham ,  raata,  ree ,  feedes ,  fanttis- 
fruits ;  though  the  vowel  i,  inflead  of  being  doubled, 
was  frequently  prolonged,  as  zedIlis,  pIso,  vlvus. 
The  ways  ufed  in  Englifh  for  lengthening  and  abbre¬ 
viating 
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viating  vowels,  viz.  by  adding  e  quiefeent  to  the  end  of 
a  word,  for  prolonging  a  fyllable  ;  and  doubling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confonants,  for  the  fhortening  of  a  vowel,  as 
wane  wann,  ware  wary,  See.  or  elfe  by  inferting  fome 
other  vowel,  for  the  lengthening  of  it,  as  meet  met ,  read 
red ,  Sc c.  are  all  improper;  becaufe  the  fign  ought  ever  to 
be  where  the  found  is. 

As  to  their  powers,  again,  rhofe  are  not  always  fixed  to 
the  fame  fignification  :  the  vowels,  for  inflance,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  have  each  of  them  feveral 
founds  :  vocales  omnes  pluriforfa ,  fays  Lipfius  ;  and  Vof- 
lius  allures  us,  the  ancients  ufed  their  vowels  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  aliquando  tenuius  exiliufique,  nunc  crajfius ,  nunc 
intermedia fono.  Thus  the  power  of  the  vowel  i  is  ex- 
prefied  in  writing  no  lefs  than  in  fix  feveral  ways,  viz.  by 
e ;  as  in  he,  me,  fhe,  ye  ;  by  ee,  in  three,  f>  ee,  we  ;  by  iey 
in  field,  yield,  Jhield,  chief ;  by  ea,  in  near ,  dear ,  hear-, 
by  eo  in  people ;  by  ;,  in  privilege.  So  is  the  power  of 
the  vowel  a  ;  as  in  all ,  aul,  aw,  fault ,  caught  ;  which 
are  only  various  ways  of  writing  the  fame  long  vowel ; 
befides  the  other  diltinft  ways  of  exprefiing  the  fame 
vowel  when  ufed  Ihort :  again,  the  power  of  the  vowel 
o  is  written  five  ways  :  o,  as  in  tc,  who,  move  ;  oe ,  as  in 
doe  i  oo,  in  Jhoo,  moon ,  noon  ;  ou,  in  could,  would-,  wo,  in 
two-,  and  fo  of  the  reft.— Nor  are  the  confonants  of 
more  determinate  powers ;  witnefs  the  different  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  fame  letter  c  in  the  fame  word  circa ; 
and  of  g  in  negligence . — To  fay  no  more,  the  letters  c,  f, 
t,  are  ufed  alike,  to  denote  the  fame  power ;  and  the 
letter  f  is  commonly  ufed  for  z ;  and  which  is  yet 
worfe,  fome  letters  of  the  fame  name  and  lhape,  are 
ufed  at  one  time  for  vowels,  and  at  another  for  confo- 
nants  ;  as  j,  v,  w,  y  ;  which  yet  differ  from  one  another, 
fays  bifhop  Wilkins,  ficut  corpus  iff  anima. 

From  this  confufion  in  the  power  of  letters,  there  arife 
divers  irregularities ;  as,  that  fome  words  are  diftin- 
guilhed  in  writing,  which  are  the  fame  in  pronunciation, 
e.  gr.  cefifio  and  fejjio.  Sc c.  and  others  are  diftinguiflied  in 
pronunciation,  which  are  the  fame  in  writing ;  as  get, 
acquirire ,  and  get ,  gagates ,  Sc c.  Hence  alfo  the  Latin  male 
is  a  diffyllable,  and  the  Englifh  male  is  a  monofyllable. 
The  names  alfo,  in  molt  alphabets,  are  very  improperly 
expreffed  by  words  of  divers  fyllables;  alpha,  beta.  See. 
in  which  refpedf,  the  Roman  and  our  Englifh  alphabets, 
which  only  name  the  letters  by  their  powers,  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  reft. 

Laftly,  their  figures  are  not  well  concerted  ;  there  being, 
nothing  in  the  characters  of  the  vowels  anfwerable  to 
the  different  degrees  of  apertion  ;  nor  in  the  confonants, 
analogous  to  the  agreements  or  difagreements  thereof. 
Wilkins’s  Eff  towards  a  real  Charadler,  See.  b.  i.  c.  4. 

All  thefe  imperfections  are  obviated  in  the  univerfal  al¬ 
phabets,  or  characters,  of  M.  Lodwick,  bifhop  Wilkins, 
See.  See  Univerfal  Characters. 

In  the  French  king’s  library,  is  an  Arabic  work,  intitled 
Sephat  Alacham  ;  containing  divers  forts  of  imaginary  al¬ 
phabets,  which  the  author  diftributes  into  prophetical,  myf- 
tical,  philofophical,  magical,  talifmanical,  See. 

Monfieur  Leibnitz  had  it  in  view  to  compofe  an  Alphabet 
of  Human  Thoughts.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  an  1716. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  letters  in  mod  lan¬ 
guages  fhould  be  fo  fmall,  and  that  of  the  words  fo  great ; 
fince  from  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Preftet,  it  appears, 
that,  allowing  only  twenty-four  letters  to  an  alphabet ,  the 
different  words  or  combinations  that  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  twenty-four  letters,  taking  them  firft  one  by 
one,  then  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  Sc c.  would  amount 
to  the  following  number,  1391,724288,887252,999425, 
128493,402200.  See  Combination. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  every  combination  may 
make  a  word,  even  though  that  combination  have  not 
any  vowel  in  it ;  becaufe  the  e  mute,  or  quiefeent,  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  imperceptibly  between  the  confonants,  or 
after  the  confonants,  where  they  are  but  two,  the  latter 
of  which  would  not  be  heard  without  it. — The  ufe  of 
this  filent  e  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Armenian,  Welfli, 
and  Dutch  languages  ;  wherein  the  generality  of  words 
have  feveral  confonants  together. 

Nor  muft  it  be  omitted,  that  every  fingle  letter  may 
make  a  word :  which  is  very  apparent,  where  the  letter 
is  a  vowel;  words  of  that  kind  being  found  in  moft 
languages.  Thus,  a.  and  make  words  in  the  Greek; 
a,  0,  in  the  Latin;  a,  i,  0 ,  in  Englifh  ;  a,  0,  y,  in  French  ; 
a,  e,  i,  0,  in  Italian  :  a,  y,  in  Spanifh ;  a,  0,  in  the  Por- 
tuguefe ;  0,  in  moft  languages,  and  even  in  the  Dutch 
and  Swedifh.  Any  confonant  alfo  becomes' a  word,  by 
adding  an  e  mute  to  it  in  pronunciation. 

In  fine,  though  a  confiderable  number  of  the  poffible 
combinations  of  twenty-four  letters  were  retrenched,  yet 
then-umber  remaining  would  ftill  be  immenfe,  and  vaftly 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  words  in  any  language  known. 

Of  all  known  languages,  the  Greek  is  looked  upon  as 
Vol.  I.  N°  13. 


one  of  the  moft  copious,  the  radices  only  of  which  ar- 
efteemed  about  3244,  but  then  it  abounds  exceedingly 
in  compounds,  and  derivatives.  Pifhop  Wilkins  thinks 
thefe  may  be  moderately  computed  at  about  ^  th0S 
Hermannus  Hugo,  indeed,  aflerts,  that  no  language  has 
fofewas  100,000  words;  and  Vano  is  frequently  quoted 
y  Lamed  men,  as  if  he  affirmed  that  there  are  in  the 
Latin  no  lefs  than  5,ooc,ooo;  but  upon  enquiring  into  the 
fcope  of  the  paffage,  bifhop  Wilkins  obferves,  that  this 

i“‘l  nT 

thereof,  by  the  infleaion  and  competition  of  verb?  -To 
hit  purpofe  he  lays  ,t  down,  that  there  are  above  one 
thoutand  radical  verbs  in  the  Latin  ;  and  that  °?i 
admits  of  live  hundred  leveral  varieties  He  Cirri  /  ^ 
pofes  , ha,  each  of  thefe  may  be  cornet,":  th  n£ 

prepofitions;  as,  cefiit,  recrjfit,  accejfit,  deccffu,  prJ/H 

Procefiit->  Jvcccjfu,  Sc c.  which  amounts  to  live  millions’ 
bee  Word.  luus' 

Concerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  alphabetical  writing, 
fee  Letters.  . 

Alphabet,  in  matter  of  Polygraph y,  is  a  duplicate  of  the 

key  or  cypher,  which  each  of  the  parties  correfponding 
are  to  keep  by  them.  ^  *» 

It  is  properly  an  alphabet  of  the  ufual  letters  difpofed  in 
their  order  ;  oppofite,  or  underneath  which,  are  the  fe- 
cret  characters  correfponding  thereto,  with  the  blank  or 
ufelefs  letters,  and  the  other  figns  or  fymbols  fervirg  to  ob- 

fcureandrendentdiffcaltto  decipher.' SeeDEciPHERiNG 

Alphabet,  among  Merchants  ami  Traders,  is  a  kind  of 
index,  with  the  twenty-four  letters  in  their  natmal  or- 

lefr  in-WLhlCL  3re  ^  <l0Wn  the  r,ames  and  furnames  of 
thole  with  whom  open  accounts  are  kept ;  and  which  le- 

fers  to  the  folios  of  the  ledger  where  thofe  accounts  are 
written,  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;  ferving  to 
find  eafily,  and  without  any  trouble,  fuch  accounts  as  a: e 
neceffary  to  be  turned  to. 

Alphabet,  among  the  French,  fignifies  alfo  thofe  punches 
or  iron  tools,  which  engravers  upon  metal  ufe  to  en¬ 
grave  the  feveral  letters,  or  characters,  which  belong  to 
then:  works,  either  for  legends,  or  for  other  infections.' 
ihe  book-binders  have  alfo  fmall  brafs  tools,  which  they 
call  alphabets,  and  with  which  they  put  the  titles,  and  the 
number  of  the  volume,  on  the  back  of  books 

ALPH/ENIX,  white  barley-fugar,  to  which  is  given  an 
extraordinary  name,  to  render  it  more  valuable  This 
fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made  of  com¬ 
mon  fugar,  which  is  boiled  until  it  becomes  eafy  to  crack 
when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  table,  greafed  with  oil’ 
of  fweet  almonds,  and  mould  it  into  various  figures  with 

AIap“SpC;0JCf  It  is  eafily  fa!rlfied  wilh  ftabrch. 

ALPIIARD.  See  Cor  hydra. 

ALPrIERATZ,  in  Afironomy,  a  fixed  fhrof  the  third  mag¬ 
nitude  in  Aquarius. 

This  is  otherwife  called  alpharatz.  Some  alfo  give  the 
denomination  enif  alpharatz,  and  mar  chub  alpharatz ,  to  two 
other  liars  in  the  right  fhouldcr  of  Pegasus. 

ALPHESER.A,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  the  Arabian. 

AT  DUT0^pe°che-  au/h°,r'S  exprefs  the  white  bryony. 

ALI  PxLSILS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fifli,  called  bv 
others  cin^dus,  feeming  to  approach  very  much  to  the 
turdus,  or  wrajfe  kind,  but  having  the  rays  or  nerves  of 
ns  back-fin  prickly  all  the  way  to  the  tail  ;  whereas  the 
tttr*  have  only  the  anterior  rays  of  that  fin  prickly,  the 
reft  fmooth.  It  is  a  fmall  fiffi,  and  is  always  caught 
about  the  lhores,  and  among  rocks :  its  back  is  purple, 
and  its  fides  and  belly  yellowifli.  Its  mouth  is  fmall  and 
has  thick  and  flefliy  lips.  Gefner. 

ALPHE1A,  in  Afironomy,  a  fixed  ftar  in  the  northern 
crown  ;  otherwife  called  lucida  co'oiue. 

AL  PH  IT!  DON,  in  Surgery,  a  fpecies  of  fraefture,  wherein 
the  bone  is  broke  into  a  great  number  of  fmall  parts  or 
particles.  1  1 

Ihe  word  is  formed  of  o-i-zi-rov,  farina,  flow ;  q.  d.  a 
bone  ground  to  flour  or  powder. 

'a  I  \ A 5  ‘n  AntlclultA  S*e  AleUrcmancV. 

ALL  HUNS1N,  is  the  name  ot  a  furgeort’s  inftrument  ufed 
in  the  extraction  of  ballets  from  the  body. 

Ihe  Alphonfin ,  fo  called  from  its  inventor  Alphonfus  Fer- 
rier,  a  phyfician  of  Naples,  confilts  of  three  branches, 
which  are  doled  together  by  means  of  a  ring.  The  in¬ 
ftrument  thus  doled,  being  conveyed  into  the  wound  to 
the  buffet,  the  operator  draws  back  the  ling  towards  the 
handle,  upon  which  the  branches,  opening  themfelves, 
lay  hold  of  the  ball  :  alter  this  lie  pufties  the  ring  again, 
fiom  the  haft,  whereby  the  branches  grafp  the  bullet  f  * 
firmly,  that  it  muft  needs  come  out  v/ith  them. 

ALPHONSINE  Tables.  See  Tables. 

ALPHOS,  in  Medicine,  a  diftemper  deferibed  by  Ce  fus, 
under  the  name  of  vitiligo  ;  wherein  the  lkin  isroigh, 
and  becomes  fprinkled  as  it  were  with  drops  of  vz  ffte  - 
and  thc*nce  denominated  leuce.  Where  the  fpo  s  ar« 

2  O  black. 
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black,  it  is  called  nigra  ;  and  is  alfo  called,  melane.  It 
bears  the  fame  relation  to  the  leuce,  as  the /cables  to  the 
lepra-  the  fir  ft  is  fuperficial  and  cutaneous,  the  iecond 
finks  deeper  into  the  flefh.  The  alphas  melas, and  /««<, 
are  but  one  and  the  fame  diforder,  only  differing  in  its 
degree  of  inveteracy. 

ALPIEU.  See  Basset. 

ALPINE.  See  Cisalpine. 

ALPIN1A,  in  Botany ,  fo  called  from  Profper  Alpinus,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  botanift,  who  died  in  1 6 x  6,  a  genus  otth tmonan- 
dr  'ia  monooyma  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  the  flower 
has  one  /lumen ,  and  one  ftyle  ;  it  is  cut  into  fix  parts  at  the 
top,  and  has  a  fwelling  tube,  with  three  fpreading  lobes. 
We  know  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the  white 
branching  alpinia ,  with  leaves  like  the  flowering  reed. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  from  whence 
it  has  been  brought  into  fome  of  the  curious  gardens  of 
Europe,  where  it  mull  be  preferved  in  a  warm  ftove,  and 
the  pots  plunged  into  a  hot-  bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  leaves  decay  every 
winter,  and  are  pufhed  out  from  the  roots  every  fpring  like 
the  ginger  and  maranta ,  fo  fhould  be  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  directed  for  thofe  two  plants  ;  and  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  when  the  leaves  decay. 
It  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

ALPISTE,  or  Alpia,  a  fort  of  feed  ufed  to  feed  birds 
with,  efpecially  when  they  are  to  be  nourifhed  for  breed¬ 
ing.  The  alpifie  feed  is  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  inclining  to  an  ifabel  colour,  bright  and  gloffy.  It 
is  an  article  of  the  corn-chandlers  and  feedfmen’s  trade. 

ALPS,  in  Geography ,  befide  its  proper  fignification,  by 
which  it  denotes  a  certain  chain  of  mountains,  which 
feparate  Italy  from  France  and  Germany,  is  fometimes 
ufed  as  an  appellative  to  denote  any  mountains  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  height. 

In  this  fenfe,  Aufonius,  and  others  call  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  Alps  *  and  Gellius,  the  Spanifh  Alps,  Alpitii 
Hifpani. 

Bidonius  gives  the  fame  appellation  of  dips  to  mount 
Athos.  Other  authors  fpeak  of  Norman  Alps ,  Alpes  Ar- 
venna,  Alpes  Ajlorlcen/es ,  Alpes  Dofrina ,  Alpes  Romania , 
Alpes  Bajl arnica. — The  Appennines  are  alfo  called  by 
Johannes  Villeneuf,  Alpi  D’ Appennini. 

Alps  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  paftures  on  the  mountains, 
wherein  cattle  are  fed  in  the  fummer  time ;  or  rather  in 
the  vallies,  and  fpaces  between  the  mountain  tops.  Some 
will  have  this  to  be  the  primary  fignification  of  the  word 
Alps,  which  is  fuppofed  by  thefe  authors  literally  to  de¬ 
note  the  ftreights  or  apertures  between  hills. 

ALQUIER,  which  is  alfo  called  cantar ,  a  liquid  meafure 
for  oil,  ufed  in  Portugal.  It  contains  fix  cavadas,  or  ca- 
nadors.  Two  alquiers  make  an  almeede ,  or  almonde. 

Alquieu  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  grain,  at  Lifbon. 

ALQUIFQU,  or  Arquifou,  as  the  merchants  fpell  it,  is 
a  fort  of  mineral  lead ,  very  heavy,  eafily  reduced  into 
powder,  and  hard  to  melt.  When  it  is  broken,  it  parts 
into  fhining  feales,  much  like  the  colour  of  needles  of 
antimony.  The  potters  ufe  it  to  give  their  works  a  green 
varnifti.  In  England  it  is  commonly  called  potter's  ore . 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall  ;  the  potters  mix  manganefe  with 
it,  and  then  the  varnifh,  ot;  glazing,  on  their  wares  be¬ 
comes  of  a  blackifh  colour. 

ALRAMECH,  or  Aramech,  in  Aftrowmy ,  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  otherwife  called 

Arcturus,  ... 

ALRATICA,  among  the  Arabian  Phyjicians,  is  where  the 
vulva,  or  vagina,  of  a  woman  is  imperforate,  or  at  leaft 

.  the  foramen  fmaller  than  ordinary,  whether  naturally,  or 
by  accident. 

ALRAUPE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Germans, 
to  the  mujlela fiuviatilh,  or  eelpout,  a  fpecies  of  the  gadus. 

ALRUKAK,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  word  ufed  by  Avi¬ 
cenna,  and  others  of  his  nation,  for  what  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  leptos  libanotis ,  and  manna  thuris.  This  was 
the  fragments  of  frankincenfe,  which  were  broken  off 
from  the  larger  pieces  in  the  collecting  or  packing  up, 
and  were  molt  efteemed  in  medicine,  as  being  the  dried 
and  pureft  kind. 

ALRU.V1,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  to  the  tree  which  produces  the  bdellium.  1  his  gum 
was  originally  known  to  be  the  exfudation  of  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  Arabia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  well  known  to 
Avicenna,  and  others,  and  by  all  of  them  called  by  that 
name. 

ALP>.UNES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Germans  to  fmall 
figures  of  wood  of  which  they  made  their  lares. 

ALSADAF,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a  name  given  by  Avi- 
cenna  and  Serapio,  to  the  unguis  adoratus,  and  alfo  to  the 
murex,  or  purple  fifh,  of  the  ftiell  of  which  it  was  fuppofed 

to  be  a  part.  . 

ALSAHAEATICA,  a  name  ufed  in  Botany,  by  fome,  to 
fignify  the  parthenium,  or  feverfew. 


ALT 

ALSCHARCUR,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  natnegiveh 
by  Rhafes,  and  fome  others  of  the  old  writers,  to  the 
skink,  a  fmall  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  as  a  cordial,  and  as  a  provocative  to  venery. 

ALSCNEFtJ,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed,  by  fome  authors, 
for  wormwood. 

ALSEBON,  a  name  given,  by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers* 
to  fea-falt. 

ALS1MBEL,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  given,  by 
Avicenna  and  others,  to  the fpikenard  of  India.  It  is 
thus  called  from  its  having  the  appearaoce  of  a  fpike,  or 
ear,  and  alfo  fimbalath,  a  word  which  fignifies  its  being 
a  congeries  of  many  fpikes,  or  ears,  and  l'uch  is  much  of 
the  nardus  Indica,  or  Indian  fpikenard,  that  we  receive  at 
this  day. 

ALSINASTRUM,  in  Botany,  the  elatine  of  Linnaeus;  a 
name  given  by  Vaillant  to  a  genus  of  plants,  on  account 
of  their  general  refemblance  to  the  alftnes ,  or  chick-weeds. 
The  characters  of  the  alfmajlra  are  thefe  :  the  flower  and 
fruit  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  alfine ;  but  the  flower- 
cup  in  thefe  is  compofed  only  of  one  leaf,  whereas  in 
thofe  it  is  made  up  of  feveial.  Tournefoit  mentions  two. 
fpecies.  Inft.  244. 

ALSINE,  Chick  weed,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  peri- 
anthium,  confiding  of  five  concave,  oblong,  and  acumi¬ 
nated  leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  equal  petals, 
longer  than  the  cup  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  covered  capfule, 
containing  only  one  cell,  with  three  valves ;  the  feeds  ar 
numerous  and  roundilh.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

ALS1NELL  A,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which  Dillenius  calls 
the  plant  fagina. 

ALSINOIDES,  the  lufonia  and  monlia  of  Linnaeus. 

ALSIR.AT,  in  the  Mahometan  Rheology,  a  bridge  laid  over 
the  middle  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  fharper  than 
the  edge  of  a  fword,  over  which  people  are  to  pafs,  after 
their  trial  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  paffage,  Mahomet  affures, 
that  the  alfirat,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  befet  with  briars  and 
thorns  ;  none  of  which,  however,  will  be  any  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  good,  who  fhall  fly  over  it  like  the  wind  ; 
Mahomet  and  his  muffulmen  lead  the  way  •,  whereas  the 
wicked  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  path,  the  entangling  of 
the  thorns,  and  extinction  of  the  light,  which  directed 
the  former  to  paradife,  will  foon  mils  their  footing,  and 
tumble  headlong  into  hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  to 
receive  them.  Vide  Sale’s  Prelim.  Difc.  to  Koran,  fee. 
iv.  p.  go.  See  Mahometans. 

ALSTROEMERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandna 
monogynia  clafs ;  the  corolla  of  which  hath  fix  petals, 
with  two  lower  petals,  tubulousat  the  bafe,  and  declining 
{lamina.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

ALT,  in  Mufic.  See  Diagram  and  Scale. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  altus,  high. 

ALTAR,  Altare,  Ara,  a  place  or  pile  whereon  to  of¬ 
fer  facrifice  to  fome  deity. 

The  Jews  had  their  brazen  altar,  for  burnt-offerings,  and 
a  golden  altar,  or  altar  ofincenfe. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  altar  was  a  kind  of  pedeftal, 
either  fquare,  round,  or  triangular  ;  adorned  with  fculp- 
ture,  with  baffo  relievos,  and  inferiptions,  whereon  were 
burnt  the  victims  facrificed  to  idols. 

According  to  Servius,  thofe  altars  fet  apart  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  celeftial  gods,  and  gods  of  the  higher  clafs, 
were  placed  on  fome  pretty  tall  pile  of  building  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  were  called  altaria ,  from  the  words  aha  and 
ara,  a  high  elevated  altar . — Thofe  appointed  for  the  ter- 
reftrial  gods,  were  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
called  ara. — And,  on  the  contrary,  they  dug  into  the 
earth,  and  opened  a  pit  for  thofe  of  the  infernal  gods, 
which  they  called  /so Spot  ^dx.r.01,  fcrobiculi.  But  this  dif- 
tinCtion  is  not  every  where  obferved  :  the  belt  authors 
frequently  ufe  ara  as  a  general  word,  under  which  are 
included  the  altars  of  the  celeftial  and  infernal,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  terreftria!  gods.  Witnefs  Virgil,  Eel.  5. 

- En  quatucr  aras , 

Where  ara  plainly  includes  altaria  ;  for  whatever  we 
make  of  Daphnis,  Phoebus  was  certainly  a  celeftial  god. 
So  Cicero,  pro  Quint.  Aras  delubraque  Hecates  in  Gracia 
vidimus. 

The  Greeks  alfo  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  altars ;  that 
whereon  they  facrificed  to  the  gods,  was  called  &xp.of, 
and  was  a  real  altar,  different  from  the  other,  whereon 
they  facrificed  to  the  heroes,  which  was  fmaller,  and 
called  Tollux  makes  this  diftinCtion  of  altars  in 

his  Onomafticon  :  he  adds,  however,  that  fome  poets 
ufed  the  word  ea;c«p«,  for  the  altar  whereon  facrifice  was 
offered  to  the  gods. — The  Septuagint  verfion  does  fome¬ 
times  alfo  ufe  the  word  for  a  fort  of  little  low 

altar ,  which  may  be  expreffed  in  Latin,  by  craticu/a  ;  being 
a  hearth,  rather  than  an  altar. 

The 


ALT 

The  Jews  alfo  gave  the  name  altars  to  a  kind  of  tables 
occafionally  railed  in  the  country  or  field,  whereon  to 

facrifice  to  God.  In  fuch  a  place,  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord, 

Altars  were  of  divers  kinds,  with  regard  to  their  qualities, 
ufe,  matter,  form,  accidents,  and  the  like,  and  were  fa- 
cred  to  gods,  heroes,  virtues,  vices,  difeafes,  &c.  Thus 
we  read  of  inner  and  outer,  (lationary  and  portable,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  altars ,  &c. 

Altars  are  doubtlefs  as  ancient  as  facrifices  themfelves  ; 
confequently  their  origin  is  not  much  later  than  that  of 
the  world.  Gen.  ch.  iv. 

Some  attribute  their  origin  to  the  Egyptians  ;  others  to 
the  Jews ;  others  to  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood, 
oome  carry  them  as  far  back  as  Adam,  whofe  altar  is 
much  fpoken  of  by  Jewifh,  and  even  Chriftian  writers. 
— Uthers  are  contented  to  make  the  patriarch  Enoch  the 
firit  who  confecrated  a  public  altar.  Be  this  as  it  will 
the  earheft  altars  we  find  any  exprefs  teftimony  of,  are 
thofe  erefted  by  Abraham. 

Altar  of  Adam,  in  Antiquity,  is  pretended,  by  fome  rab¬ 
bins,  and  others,  to  have  been  eredled  by  the  firft  man, 
loon  after  the  fall ;  when  being  overwhelmed  with  for- 
row,  a  pro  mile  was  made  him,  by  the  miniltry  of  the 
nngel  Haziel,  that  a  redeemer  fliould  be  fent.  In  gra- 
titude  for  this  news,  and  lor  a  perpetual  remembrance 
thereof,  Adam  is  faid  to  have  built  an  altar ,  and  facri- 
ficed  on  it  a  heifer. 

The  reliques  of  this  altar  have  been  mentioned  by  fevera 
writers  of  late  ages. 

Altar  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  among  Chriftians,  for  a 
fquaie  placed  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  a  church, 

railed  a  little  above  the  floor,  and  fet  apart  for  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  eucharift. 

Its  form  is  not  borrowed,  cither  from  that  of  the  heathen 
altars,  or  even  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple:  but, 
as  the  eucharift  was  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift,  at  fupper, 
and  upon  a  table,  the  modern  altar  is  made  in  form  of  a 
table  ;  whence  it  is  more  tifually,  and  even  more  lignifi- 
cantly,  denominated  Communion  Table. 

In  efledf,  the  denomination  altar  is  founded  on  this  fup- 
nofition,  that  the  eucharift  is  a  proper  facrifice  ;  which, 
though  the  Handing  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  i 
utterly  denied  by  molt  of  the  reformed. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  altars  were  only  of  wood  ; 
as  being  frequently  to  be  removed  from  place  to  place. 
But  the  council  of  Paris,  in  509,  decreed  that  no  altar 
mould  be  built  but  of  ftone. 

At  firft  there  was  but  one  altar  in  each  church  ;  but  the 
number  foon  increafed  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  we  learn, 
that  there  were  fometimes  in  the  fame  church  twelve  or 
thirteen.  In  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  there  are  nolefs 
than  forty-nine  altars. 

The  altar  is  fometimes  fuftained  on  a  fingle  column,  as 
iu  the  fubterraneous  chapels  of  St.  Caecilia,  at  Rome,  See. 
and  fometimes  by  four  columns,  as  the  altar  of  St.  Sebaf- 
tian  of  Crypta  Arenaria  ;  but  the  cuftomary  form  is,  to  be 
a  maflive  of  ftone-work,  fuftaining  the  altar-table. 

Phefe  altars  bear  a  refemblance  to  tombs  :  to  this  purpofe, 
we  read  in  church-hiftory,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians 
chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  myfteries  of  religion  upon  them.  For 
which  reafou  it  is  a  Handing  rule  to  this  day  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  never  to  build  an  altar,  without  inclofing  the 
relics  of  fome  faint  in  it. 

In  lieu  of  proper  altars,  the  Greeks  in  procefs  of  time 
made  ufe  of  anTimf.nsia. 

Altar  of  Prothefs,  is  a  name  given  by  the  modern  Greeks 
to  a  fmaLer,  preparatory  kind  of  altar,  whereon  they  blefs 
the  bread,  before  it  be  carried  to  the  large  altar,  where 
the  folemn  liturgy  is  perfoimed. 

1*.  Goar  maintains,  that  the  table  of  prothefs  was  anci¬ 
ently  in  the  facrifty,  or  veilry;  which  he. makes  appear 
from  fome  Greek  copies,  where  facrifty  is  made  ufe  of  in 
lieu  of  prothefs. 

Altar,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  for  the  oblations 
or  contingent  incomes  of  the  church. 

In  ancient  days  they  diftinguifhed  between  the  church 
and  the  altar.  I  he  tithes.,  and  other  fettled  revenues, 
were  called  the  church,  ecaejia  and  the  other  incidental 
incomes,  the  altar. 

Altar,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Ara. 

Altar -thane,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Books ,  denotes  a  prieft, 
or  parfon  of  a  parifti. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  fynonymous  with  church-thane. 

AL  TARAGE,  includes  not  only  the  offerings  made  upon 
the  altar,  but  alfo  the  profit  that  arifes  to  the  prieft  on  ac- 
count  of  the  altar. 

ALTARlSr,  altarifta ,  properly  denotes  the  vicar  of  a 
church,  who  ferves  the  altar,  and  to  whom  the  altarage, 
or  produce  of  the  altar,  is  alfigned  for  his  maintenance. 
Du-Cange. 


ALT 

The  altarifi  is  fometimes  alfo  called  altar  arms,  fometimes 
altar  prieji. 

Altar  j st  is  alfo  ufed  for  chaplain. 

ALTASRIF,  in  Literary  Hi/lory,  the  title  of  a  medicinal 
book  written  in  Arabic,  deferibing  the  method  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  ufe  among  the  Arabs. 

L  was  written  by  Alfaharavius,  an  author  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by  P.  Ricius,  in  1510. 
Concerning  the  hiftory  and  contents  of  the  Al  Tafrif,  He 
Freind,  Iiift.  Phyf.  p.  ii.  p.  124,  feq*.  7  7 

ALTAVELA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  flat  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fifli,  of  (he.  a qui la  marina  kind  ;  but  with  its  wings, 


as  they  are  called,  that  is,  its  thin  and  flat  fides,  broad  and 
obtufe  towards  their  lower  part.  The  fifhermen,  from 
the  refemblance  thefe  flat  fides  have  to  wings,  have  an 
opinion  that  this  fifli  can  fly.  The  tail  is  very  fliort,  fcarce 
being  of  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Its  flefh  is  folic! 
and  well  tafted,  and  it  always  fells  well  in  the  markets! 
It  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  frequently 
brought  to  market  at  Rome.  Fab.  Columna. 

ALTE  is '  bafse,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denotes  fovereiernty, 
or  a  thing  done  with  the  fupreme  power.  Du-Cange. 
AL  rERANT,  or  Alterative,  in  AJedicine,  a  property, 
or  power,  in  certain  remedies,  whereby  they  induce  an 
alteration  in  the  body,  and  difpofe  it  for  health  and  re¬ 
covery,  by  correcting  fome  indifpofition,  without  occa- 
fioning  any  fenfible  evacuation. 

Alteratives,  therefore,  muft  generally  be  either  fuch  re¬ 
medies  as  deftroy  fome  prevailing  acrimony  in  the  primec 
vice,  or  in  the  juices;  or  elfe  fuch  as  refolve  concretions 
m  the  blood-vefl’els,  and  difpofe  them,  when  thus  re- 
folved,  to  pafs  out  of  the  body  by  perfpiration,  or  fome  of 
the  leaft  remarkable  evacuations. 

Alteratives  are  generally  divided  into  four  kinds,  which 
are,  abfr  bents  for  imbibing  and  blunting  the  acid  juices  ; 
iempsrating  medicines  for  checking  and  mitigating  the  rage 
of  the  bilious  intemperies  ;  penetrating  medicines  for  diflolv- 
ing  and  attenuating  the  thick  and  vifeid  juices;  and,  in 
fine,  demulcents  for  fheathing  and  mitigating  their  burning 
and  corrofive  acrimony. 

We  meet  with  medicines  of  the  purgative  kind,  repre¬ 
sented  by  pra&ical  writers  as  alterants  ;  the  colocynth  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Helmont ;  for  all  medicines  which  operate 
in  the  fartheft  paffages,  they  frequently  include  under  that 
appellation.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  365. 

Dr.  Woodward  enquires  into  the  efficacy  of  feveral  of  the 
moft  celebrated  alterants,  and  endeavours  to  fhew  on 
what  little  foundation  their  great  ufe  is  eftablifhed.  Of 
this  number,  according  to  him,  are  the  abforbents,  cor¬ 
tex  Peruvianus,  bitters,  falts,  fteel,  and  its  preparations, 
mineral  waters,  &c. 

The  more  efficacious  and  ufeful  alterants,  according  to 
the  fame  writer,  are  cordials,  ftomachics,  attenuants, 
mercurius  clulcis,  vegetable  oils,  mucilages,  certain  abforb- 
ents,  and  fome  preparations  of  opium. 

According  to  this  learned  phyfician,  all  that  is  commonly 
alledged  concerning  the  change  of  the  principles,  or  fer¬ 
ments  of  difeafes,  by  alterant  remedies,  is  merely  chime¬ 
rical  and  imaginary  ;  that  there  is  no  change  made  to  the 
advantage  ot  the  human  body,  without  a  fucceflive  reno¬ 
vation,  and  difeharge  of  what  is  hurtful,  and  a  fupply  of 
its  place  by  fomething  innocent. 

The  primitive  and  conftituent  elements  of  bodies  never 
change  their  figure,  magnitude,  folidity,  or  gravity,  but. 
remain  flill  the  fame  as  at  the  creation.  Hence  fome  in¬ 
fer,  1.  The  vanity  of  all  pretences  to  the  tranfmutation 
of  metals.  And,  2.  The  folly  of  pretending  to  change 
the  mals  of  blood,  by  thofe  remedies  called  alterants.  & 
The  mixtures  and  combinations  of  the  primitive  elements 
are  almoft  infinite,  and  their  alterations  as  to  fenfe  and 
external  appearances  are  fo  too.  It  may  be  added,  that 
among  alterant  medicines,  there  are  feveral  which  change 
the  feene  of  the  fymptoms ;  others  fufpend  the  adlion  of 
the  morbific  matter  for  a  time;  and  others  diminifh  the 
fenfibility  of  the  organs.  But  thefe  remedies,  which  hold 
the  morbific  principles  captive  for  a  time,  are  only  pallia¬ 
tives,  and  even,  on  fome  accounts,  dangerous,  fince  they 
may  as  well  captivate  other  principles  neceflary  to  life. 
Woodward  gives  the  preference  to  evacuants,  as  being 
the  only  medicines  capable  of  freeing  the  machine  from 
that  which  incommodes  it. 

Some  take  a  contrary  courfe,  and  aferibe  even  the  falu- 
tary  effects  of  evacuants  to  their  alterative  nature.  This 
has  been  alledged  of  mercury  in  the  venereal  difeafe  ; 
the.  like  is  urged  concerning  minoratives,  which  fome 
maintain  do  not  work  a  cure  by  evacuation,  fo  much  as 
by  alteration.  7  he  like  is  alledged  of  ipecacuanha  in  the 
cure  of  dyfenteries,  and  of  divers  other  emetics,  in  cafes 
of  apoplexies.  In  efledl,  evacuating  medicines,  as  they 
do  not  feparate  the  good  from  the  bad,  feem  indifferently 
difpofed,  either  to  do  harm  or  good.  See  Woodward’s 
State  of  Phyfic,  pajfim.  V 

ALFERATE.  See  Sesqutaltfr ate. 

ALTERA- 
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ALTERATION,  Alteration  in  Phyjk,  the  aft  of 
‘  chanjring  the  circumftances  and  manner  of  a  thing ;  its 
general  nature  and  appearance  remaining  the  fame  — Or, 
it  is  an  accidental,  and  partial  change  in  a  body  :  without 
proceeding  fo  far*  as  to  make  the  fubject  quite  unknown, 
or  to  take" a  new  denomination  thereupon. — Or,  it  may 
be  defined,  the  acquifition  or  lofs  of  fuch  qualities  as  are 
,iot  effenthl  to  the  form  of  the  body. 

Thus  a  piece  of  iron,  which  before  was  cold,  is  faid  to 
he  altered,  when  it  is  made  hot ;  ft  nee  it  may  (till  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  iron,  is  called  by  that  name,  and  has  all  the 
properties  thereof. 

By  this,  alteration  is  diftinguiftied  from  generation  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  thofe  terms  expreffing  an  acquifition  or  lofs  of 
the  efiential  qualities  of  a  thing. 

The  modern  philofophers,  after  the  ancient  chemifts  and 
corpulcularians,  hold  all  alteration  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  local  motion.  According  to  them,  it  always  Confifts 
either  in  the  emiffion,  acceifion,  union,  feparatkm,  or 
tranfpofition  of  the  component  particles. 

Ariftotle  makes  a  peculiar  kind  of  motion,  which  he  calls 
the  motion  of  alteration. 

Alteration  is  ufed,  in  Medicine,  to  denote  a  change  in 
the  Rate  and  qualities  of  an  animal  body,  in  refpett  of 
temperature  or  conftitution,  health  or  ficknefs. 

In  this  fenfe,  alteration  includes  both  evacuation  and  ac¬ 
cretion.  . 

Alteration  is  more  ftridly  taken  for  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  body,  co-ntradiftinguifhed  from  evacuation 
and  apportion. 

Iu  which  fenfe,  alteration  is  the  effetT  of  medicines  called 
alterants. 

Alteration  is  chiefly  applied  in  refpedt  of  the  fluids,  or 
humours  of  the  body.  When  applied  to  the  folids,  it 
is  chiefly  in  refpeft  of  the  humours,  or  the  motions  of 

them.  •  r  . 

Alteration  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  in  refpect  or  the 

vital  motions  of  the  body. 

Thus  fpecifics  are  applied  to  alter  and  reftify  convulfive 
and  other  diforderly  motions.  The  alteiation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  is  either  extrinfic,  or  intrinfic. 

Alteration,  extrinfic ,  is  a  change  produced  in  the  fenfi- 
ble  appearances,  as  colour,  thicknefs,  and  the  like. 
Alteration,  intrinfic,  is  a  change  in  the  primitive  crafis, 
or  conftitution  of  a  fluid. 

Al  teration,  in  a  fenfe  {till  more  ftri£t,  denotes  that  con- 
verfion  which  the  food  undergoes,  to  render  it  nourrfh- 

ment.  .  . 

In  this  fenfe  alteration  both  includes  the  digelhon  per¬ 
formed  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  affimilation  in  the  habit 
of  the  body. 

It  is  difputed  among  phyficians  what  the  alteration  is 
which  the  food  undergoes. — Some  reduce  it  to  a  mere 
comminution  or  trituration. — Others  albert  a  total  tran- 
fubftantiation.  See  Digestion. 

Alteration,  in  Alchemy,  denotes  the  converfion  of  one 
body  into  another  by  fimilitude. 

Alteration  of  quantities,  among  Algebraijls ,  denotes 
what  we  otherwise  call  variations,  or  permutations. 
ALTERATIVE,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  alterant. 
ALTERCATION,  a  debate  or  conteft  between  two  friends, 

or  acquaintance.  .  ... 

The  word  comes  from  altercari ;  which  anciently  iigm- 
f,ed  to  converfe  or  hold  difeourfe  together. 

Thus,  we  fay,  they  never  come  to  an  open  quarrel  •,  but 
there  is  continually  fome  little  altercation  or  other. 
ALTERCUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  of  the 
old  authors  exprefs  the  byofeyamus ,  or  henbane. 
ALTERITY  is  ufed  by  fome  philofophers  for  diversity. 
**  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  alter ,  another. 

Alterity  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  others  call  aliety , 

alietas.  .  ....... 

ALTERN  bafe,  a  term  in  ’Trigonometry ,  eontradiitinguithed 

from  trite  bafe ,  thus— In  an  oblique  triangle,  the  true  bafe 
is  either  the  fum  of  the  tides  •,  in  which  cafe,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  Tides  is  called  the  altern  bafe ;  or,  the  true  bafe 
is  the  difference  of  the  Tides  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  fum  of 
the  fides  is  called  the  altern  bafe. 

ALTERNATE,  or  Alternative, is  underflood  of  feve- 
ral  things  which  fucceed,  or  are  difpofed  after  each  other 

by  turns.  .  ,  .  , 

We  fay,  an  alternate ,  or  alternative  office,  or  trim,  which 

is  that  difeharged  by  turns  •,  fo,  two  general  officers,  who 
command  each  his  day,  are  faid  to  have  the  command 
alternately. 

In  Botany ,  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  faid  to-be  alternate ,  or 
placed  alternately,  when  there  is  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Tides  of  a  branch  ;  the  leaves  of  the  one 
Handing  a  little  above  thofe  of  the  other,  not  one  oppofite 
to  the  other. 

Aiternate,  n  Arithmetic.  See  Alligation. 
Alternate  angle**  in  Geometry,  are  the  internal  angles 
made  by  a  line  cu.  ting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on  the 
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oppofite  fide  of  the  cutting  line  ;  the  one  below  the  firft 
parallel,  and  the  other  above  the  fecond. 

Thus  x  and  u,  and  z  and  y  (Tab.  II.  Geometry,  fig.  46.) 
are  alternate  angles. 

There  are  alfo  two  external  angles,  alternately  oppofite  to 
the  internal  ones.  See  Parallel. 

Alternate  ratio  or  proportion,  is  where  the  antecedent  of 
one  ratio  is  to  its  confequentj  as  the  antecedent  of  another 
to  itsconfequent ;  the  very  lame  ratio,  in  this  cafe,  hold¬ 
ing  alternately  in  refpeft  of  the  antecedents  to  each  other, 
and  the  confequents  to  each  other. 

Thus,  if  A  :  B  : :  C  :  D  ;  then,  alternately ,  A  :  C  :  :  B :  D. 
Alternate,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  in  relpeft  of  the  fixa¬ 
tions  of  the  QUARTERS. 

Thus  in  quarterly  ecartele,  the  Tirft  and  fourth  quarters  are 
alternate-,  and  are  ufually  of  the  fame  nature.  And  the 
like  holds  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

ALTERNATION,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denotes  a  fuccef- 
fion  by  turns. 

Alternation  is  more  particularly  ufed,  among  Civilians, 
for  dis junction,  as  in  faying  this  or  that. 
ALTERNATIONS,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
divers  changes,  or  alterations  of  orders,  in  any  number  of 
things  propofed. 

This  is-  alfo  called  permutation.  See.  and  is  eafily  found  by 
a  continual  multiplication  of  all  the  numbers,  beginning 
at  unit}'. 

Thus,  if  it  he  required  to  know  how  many  changes  or 
alterations  can  be  rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  numbers 
1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  continually  one  into  another  j  and  the  laft 
product  gives  the  number  of  changes. 

ALTERNATIVE,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  choice  of 
two  things  propofed. — In  this  ienfe  we  fay,  to  take  the 
alternative  of  two  propofitions. 

ALTHAEA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyandries 
elafs.  See  Marsh-mallow. 

ALTIMETRY,  Altimetria,  the  art  of  taking  or  mea- 
furing  altitudes  or  heights,  whether  acceflible  or  in- 
accelhble. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  alius,  high,  and  [inpiu,  me¬ 
tier,  to  meafure. 

Altimetria  makes  the  firft  part  of  geometry  ;  including 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  meafuring  both  perpendi¬ 
cular  and  oblique  lines  ;  whether  in  refpedt  of  height,  or 
depth. 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy  ;  worth  three 
copecs,  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  ruble ,  worth  about 
four  {hillings  and  fix  pence  fterling. 

ALTINCAR,  among  Miner ali/ls,  a  fpeeies  of  factitious  fait 
ufed  in  the  fufion  and  purification  of  metals. 

The  allincar  is  a  fort  of  flux  powder.  Divers  ways  of 
preparing  it  are  given  by  Libavius. 

ALTITH,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
plant  of  which  the  afa  foetida  of  the  {hops  is  the  gum. 
ALTITUDE,  Altitudo,  in  Geometry,  the  third  dimen¬ 
sion  of  body,  confidered  with  regard  to  its  elevation  above 
the  ground — called  alfo  height  or  depth. 

Altitu  b  e  of  a  fgure,  is  the  difianee  of  its  vertex  from  its 
bafe,  or  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  ver¬ 
tex  to  the  bafe. 

Thus,  K  L  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  19)  being  taken  for  the 
bafe  of  the  reUangle-triangle,  K  L  M  ;  the  perpendicular 
K  M  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

Triangles  of  equal  bafes  and  altitudes  are  equal ;  and  paral¬ 
lelograms,  whofe  bafes  and  altitudes  are  equal  to  thofe  of 
triangles,  are  juft  the  double  thereof. 

Altitude,  in  Optics,  is  ufually  confidered  as  the  angle 
fubtended  between  a  line  drawn  through  the  eye,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  vifual  ray  emitted  from  an  ob- 
jeft  to  the  eye. 

For  the  laws  of  the  vifion  of  altitude,  fee  Vision. 

If  through  the  two  extremes  of  an  objedt,  S  and  T  (Tab* 
Optics,  fig.  1  3.)  two  parallels,  T  V  and  S  Q_be  drawn  ; 
the  angle  TVS,  intercepted  between  a  ray  palling  through 
the  vertex  S,  and  terminating  the  fliadow  thereof  in  V, 
makes,  with  the  right  line  TV,  what  is  caljed,  by  fome 
writers,  the  Attitude  of  the  Luminary. 

Altitude,  in  Cofmography ,  is  the  perpendicular  height  of 
an  objcCt,  or  its  diftance  from  the  horizon,  upwards. 
Altitudes  are  divided  into  accejfible  and  inaccejfible. 
Altitude,  aeceffble,  of  an  objedh,  is  that  whofe  bafe  you 
can  have  accefs  to,  i.  e.  meafure  the  neareft:  diftance  be¬ 
tween  your  ftation,  and  the  foot  of  the  object  on  the 
ground. 

Altitude,  inacoeffille ,  of  an  objeCt,  is  that  when  the 
foot  or  bottom  of  it  cannot  be  approached,  by  reafon  of 
fome  impediment ;  fuch  as  water,  or  the  like. 

There  are  three  ways  of  meafuring  altitudes,  viz,  geome¬ 
trically,  trigonometrically,  and  optically. — The  firft  is  lorne- 
what  indiretft  and  unartful;  the  fecond  is  performed  by 
means  of  inftruments  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  the  third  by* 
fhadows. 

The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  in  meafuring  of  altitudes,  are 
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the  quadrant,  theodolite,  geometric  quadrat,  or  line  of 
fhadows,  & c.  the  defections,  applications,  &c-  where¬ 
of,  fee  under  their  refpe&ive  arricles  Quadrant,  The¬ 
odolite,  and  Qu  adrAt, 

Altitudes,  to  take accefiible.  To  meafure  an  accefhble  al¬ 
titude,  geometrically — S uppofe  it  required  to  find  the  alti¬ 
tude  {Tab.  IV.  Geometry, fig.  88.)  plant  a  ftaff  DE  per¬ 
pendicularly  in  the  ground,  of  fuch  height  as  may  equal 
the  height  of  the  eye.  Then,  lying  proftrate  on  the 
ground,  with  your  feet  to  the  ftaff;  if  E  and  B  prove  in 
the  fame  right  line  with  the  eye  C;  the  length  CA  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  AB.  If  fome  other  lower  point,  as 
T,  prove  in  the  line  with  E,  and  the  eye,  you  mult  re¬ 
move  the  fluff,  &c.  nearer  to  the  object :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  line  Continued  from  the  eye  over  E,  mark 
out  lome  point  above  the  altitude  required  ;  the  ftaff,  &c. 
are  to  be  removed  farther  off,  till  the  line  CE  rafe’  the 
very  point  required.— Thus,  meafuring  the  diftance  of 
the  eye  C  from  the  foot  of  the  object  A,  the  attitude  is 
had  ;  fince  CA— AB. 

Or  thus:  at  the  diftance  of  thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet, 
plant  a  ftaff  DE  {fig.  89.)  and  at  a  diftance  from  this,  iii 
C,  plant  another  Ihorter  one,  fo  as  that  the  eye  being  in 
F,  E  and  B  may  be  in  the  fame  right  line  therewith. 
Meafure  the  diftance  between  the  two  ftaves,  GF;  and 
between  the  ftiorteft  ftaff,  and  the  objeft,  HF;  as  alfo, 
the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the  ftaves,  GE.— To  GF* 
GE,  and  HF,  find  a  fourth  proportional  BH.— To  this 
add  the  altitude  of  the  fhortcr  ftaff,  FC.  The  fum  is  the 
altitude  required,  AB. 

lo  meafure  an  accefhble  altitude,  trigonometrically — Sup- 
pofe  it  required  to  find  the  altitude  AB  {Tab.  Trigonom. 
fio'  23’)  choofe  a  ftation  in  E;  and  with  a  quadrant,  theo¬ 
dolite,  or  other  graduated  inftrument  duly  placed,  find 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  a'titude  ADC.  Meafure  the 
lhorteft  diftance  of  the  ftation  from  the  objeCI,  viz.  DC 
and  this  of  confequence  is  perpendicular  to  AC. 

Now,  C  being  a  right  angle,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  line 
AC  ;  fince,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  we  have  two  angles, 
viz.  D  and  A  its  complement,  and  a  fide  oppofite  to  one 
of  them,  CD,  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  other  may  be  eafily 
found  by  this  canon.  As  the  fine  of  the  angle  A  is  to 
the  given  fide  oppofite  thereto  DC;  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 

other  angle  D  to  the  fide  required  CA.  See  Triangle. 
To  the  fide  thus  found,  adding  BC,  the  fum  is  the  per¬ 
pendicular  altitude  required. 

The  operation  is  beft  performed  by  logarithms.  See 
Logarithm. 

If  there  happen  an  error  in  taking  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  A  {jig.  24.)  the  true  altitude  BD  will  be  to  the  falfe 
one  BC,  as  the  tangent  of  the  true  angle  DAB,  to  the 
tangent  of  the  erroneous  angle  CAB. 

Hence,  fuch  error  will  be  greater  in  a  greater  altitude  than 
in  a  lefs  ;  and  hence  alfo,  the  error  is  greater,  if  the  angle 
be  lefi'er,  than  if  it  be  greater.  To  avoid  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  both  which,  the  ftation  is  to  be  pitched  on  at  a 
moderate  diftance;  fo  that  the  angle  of  altitude  DAB, 
may  be  nearly  half  right. 

Again,  if  the  inftrument  were  not  horizontally  placed,  but 
inclined,  e.  gr.  to  the  horizon  in  any  angle,  the  true  alti¬ 
tude  will  be  to  the  erroneous  one,  as  the  tangent  of  the 
true  angle  to  that  of  the  erroneous  one. 

Fo  meafure  an  acceflible  altitude  optically,  by  the  fhadow 
of  the  body,  fee  Shadow. 

To  meafure  an  acceflible  altitude  by  the  geometrical  quad¬ 
rat.  Suppofe  it  required  to  find  the  altitude  AB  {Tab.  IV. 
Geom.fig.  90.)  choofing  a  .ftation  at  pleafure  in  D,  and 
meafuring  the  diftance  thereof  from  the  object  DB;  turn 
the  quadrat  this  and  that  way,  till  the  top  of  the  tower  A 
appear  through  the  fights. 

If,  then,  the  thread  cut  the  right  Ihadows,  fay,  as  the  part 
Oi  the  right  Ihadow  cut  off,  is  to  the  fide  of  the  quadrant, 
fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  DB,  to  the  part  of  the  al¬ 
titude  AE.  If  the  thread  cut  the  verfed  fliadows,  fay,  as 
the  fide  of  the  quadrant  is  to  the  part  of  the  verfed  Ihadow 
cut  off,  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  DB,  to  the  part 
of  the  altitude  AE. 

AE,  therefore,  being  found  in  either  cafe,  by  the  rule  of 
three,  and  the  part  of  the  altitude  BE  added  thereto,  the 
fum  is  the  a Ititude  required.  See  Quadrat. 

Altitude,  to  meafure  an  inaccefiible,  geometrically.  Suppofe 
AB  {fig.  89.)  an  inacceffible  altitude ,  fo  that  you  cannot 
meafure  to  the  foot  of  it.  Find  the  diftance  C  A,  or  FH,  as 
taught  under  the  artieleDiSTANCE;  then  proceed  with  the 
jeft  as  in  the  article  for  acceflible  diftances.  See  Staff. 

To  meafure  an  inacceffible  altitude ,  trigonometrically . _ 

Choofe  two  ftations,  G  and  E  {Tab.  Trigonom.  fig.  25.) 
in  the  fame  right  line  with  the  required  altitude  AB,  and 
at  fuch  diftance  from  each  other,  DF,  as  that  neither 
the  angle  FAD  be  too  fmali,  nor-  the  other  ftation  G 
too  near  the  object  AB.  With  a  proper  inftrument  take 
the  quantity  of  the  angles  ADC,  AFC,  and  CFB.  See 
Angle.  And  alfo  meafure  the  interval  FD. 
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Then,_  in  the  triangle  AFD,  we  have  the  angle  D,  given 
by  oblervation ;  and  the  angle  AFD,  by  fubtrafting  the 
obferved  altitude  AFC,  from  two  right  angles  ;  and  con¬ 
fidently  the  third  angle  DAF,  by  fubtra£Hng  the  other 
two  from  two  right  ones ;  and  alfo  the  fide  FD;  from 
whence  the  fide  AI<  is  found  by  the  canon  above  laid 
down,  in  the  problem  of  acceflible  altitudes.  And  again, 
in  the,  triangle?  ACF,  having  a  right  angle  C‘,an  obferved 
angle  1-  and  a  fide  AF,  the  fide  AC,  and  the  other  CF, 
are  found  by  the  fame  canon.  Laftlv,  in  the  triangle  FCB, 
Diving  a  right  angle  C,  obferved  angle  CFB,  and  a  fide 
CF;  the  other  fide  CB,  is  found  by  the  fame  canon. 

Adding  therefore,  AC,  andCB,  the  fum  is  the  altitude 
required,  AB. 

To  find  an  inacceffible  altitude  by  the  Ihadow,  or  the 
geometrical  quadrat.— Choofe  two  ftations  m  D  and  H 
(Tab.W.  Gcom.  fig,()o.)  and  find  the  diftance  DH,  orCG : 
obferve  what  part  of  either  the  right  or  verfed  Ihadow  is 
cut  by  the  thread. 

It  the  right  Ihalows  be  cut  in  both  ftations,  fay,  As  the 
difference  oi  the  right  fhadows  in  the  two  ftarions,  is  to 
the  fide  of  the  lquare  ;  fo  is  the  diftance  of  ftations  GC 
to  tne  altitude  1-A. —  If  the  thread  cut  the  verfed  Ihadow 
at  both  flations,  fay,  As  the  difference  of  the  verfed 
fliadows  marked  at  the  two  ftations,  is  to  the  lefi'er  verfed 
Ihadow;  io  is  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  GC,  to  the 
interval  At. — Which  being  had,  the  altitude  EB  is  aifo 
found  by  means  of  the  verfed  Ihadow  in  G  ;  as  in  the 
problem  for  acceflible  altitudes.  Laftly,  if  the  thread  in 
the  firft  ftation  G,  cut  the  right  Ihadows,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  verted  Ihadows;  fay,  As  the  difference  of  the 
piocluct  oi  the  right  Ihadow  into  the  verfed,  fubtra&ed 
fiom  the  fquare  of  the  fide  of  the  quadrat,  is  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  oi  the  fide  of  the  quadrat  into  the  verfed  Ihadow  ;  fo 
is  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  GC,  to  th 0  altitude  requir¬ 
ed  AE.  M 

I  he  utmoft  diftance  at  which  an  obje£t  may  be  feen,  be- 
lng  given,  to  find  its  altitude.— Suppofe  the  diftance  DB 
(Tab.  Geography,  fig.  9)  turn  this  into  degrees  ;  by  which 
means,  you  will  have  the  quantity  of  the  angle  C  :  from 
the  recant  of  this  angle  fubtracl  the  radius  BC,  the 
remainder  will  be  AB,  in  fuch  parts,  whereof  BC,  is 
icoooooo— Then  fay,  as  iocoocoo  is  to  the  value  of 
AB  in  fuch  parts,  fo  is  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth 
BC  19695539,  to  the  value  of  the  altitude  AB  in  Paris 
feet.  Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  altitude  be  required  of  a  tower 
AB,  whole  top  is  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  : 
then  will  DCB  be  20',  from  whole  fecant  10000168,  fub- 
trailing  the  whole  fine  ioooocoo;  the  remainder  AB  is 
168,  which  will  be  found  331  Paris  feet, 
lhe  method  of  taking  confiderable  teneftrial  altitudes,  of 
which  thofe  of  mountains  are  the  greateft,  by  means  c£ 
the  barometer,  is  very  eafy  and  expeditious,  'ibis  is 
done  by  obfeivirig  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  how  many 
inches,  &c.  the  mercury  is  fallen  below  what  it  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  When  this  is  done,  you  will  have 
nsaltitudehy  the  help  of  a  table  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 
A  very  accurate  table  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
Hift.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1703,  and  1705,  calcu¬ 
lated  by  M.  Caflini  ;  and  alio  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Eames’s 
andMartyn’s  Abr.  vol.  vi.  p  34 
Al  ri  ruDE,  determinative ,  in  Mechanics,  isfometimes  ufed 
for  the  height,  whence  a  falling  body  acquires,  by  acce¬ 
leration,  a  certain  velocity.  Hermannus,  Phoron.  lib.  i. 
Altitude  of  the  eye,  in  Perfpeflive,  is  a  right  line  let  fall 
from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  plane. 
Altitude,  in  AJlronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  ftar,  or  other 
point,  in  the  mundane  fphere,  from  the  horizon. 

This  altitude  may  be  either  true  or  apparent.  If  it 
be  taken  from  the  rational,  or  real  horizon,  the  altitude 
is  faid  to  be  true,  or  real ;  if  from  the  apparent  or  fenfi- 
ble  horizon,  the  altitude  is  apparent.  Or  rather,  the 
apparent  altitude  is  fuch  as  it  appears  to  our  obfervation  ; 
and  the  true  is  that  from  which  the  refraction  has  been 
fubtratted. 

The  true  altitudes  of  the  fun,  fixed  ftars,  and  planets, 
differ  but  very  little  from  their  apparent  altitudes  ;  becaufe 
of  their  great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
the  imallnefs  of  the  earth’s  femidiameter,  when  compar¬ 
ed  thereto.  But  the  difference  between  the  true  and  ap¬ 
parent  altitude  of  the  moon  is  about  52A 
fil  he  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  other  point,  is  properly  an  arch 
of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  the  affigned 
point  and  the  horizon.  Plence 
Altitude,  meridian.  The  meridian  being  a  vertical  cir¬ 
cle  ;  a  meridian  altitude ,  that  is,  the  altitude  of  a  point  in 
the  meridian,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  horizon. 

To  obferve  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  of  a  ftar,  or 
other  phenomenon,  by  means  of  the  quadrant,  fee  Me¬ 
ridian  Altitude. 

To  obferve  a  meridian  altitude  by  means  of  a  gnomon,  fee 
Gnomon. 
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The  fun’s  altitude  may  alfobe  found  without  a  quadrant, 
or  any  the  like  inftrumenr,  by  e reding  a  pm  or  wire 
perpendicularly,  as  in  the  point  C  (Tab.  Mronomy ,  fig. 
62  J  from  which  point  you  have  defcribed  the  quadrantal 
arch  AF.  Make  CE  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pin  or 
wire,  and  through  E  draw  ED  parallel  to  CA,  and  make 
it  equal  to  CG,  the  length  of  the  fhadow  ;  then  will  a 
ruler,  laid  from  C  to  D,  interfed  the  quadrant  in  B  ■, 
and  BA  is  the  arch  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  when  meafured 
on  the  line  of  chords. 

An  irregularity  has  been  obfenred  in  the  apparent  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  liars  near  the  meridian.  On  fome  occa¬ 
sions,  when  they  are  mounting  towards  the  meridian, 
they  appear  to  fall,  and  after  palling  the  meridian,  to  life. 
Hill.  Acad.  Scienc.  1719.  p.  75. 

M.  Parent  fuggells  a  new  method  of  taking  altitudes  at 
fea,  by  a  common  watch.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  l'phere,  the  difference  between  the  riling  and  fetting 
of  two  liars,  -on  the  fame  meridian,  is  greater,  as  they 
are  farther  diflant  from  one  another. 

Now,  the  allronomical  tables  furnilhing  us  with  tables  of 
the  right  afeenfionsand  declinations  of  all  the  fixed  liars, 
it  is  eafy,  after  obferving  the  difference  of  time  between 
the  rifing  of  two  liars,  to  diltinguilh  that  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  accrues  from  their  different  pofition  from 
that  which  arifes  from  the  obliquity  of  the  fphere.— -But 
fuch  difference  is  the  precife  height  of  the  pole  of  the 
place  of  obfervation. 

Indeed,  the  Ihip  not  being  immoveable,  but  changing 
place  between  the  two  obfervations,  feemsto  lay  the  me¬ 
thod  under  fome  difficulty;  but  to  this  M.  Patent  an- 
fwers,  that  a  fmall  alteration  either  of  the  Ihip’s  longi¬ 
tude  or  latitude,  will  make  no  fenfible  error  ;  and  that  if 
flie  have  gone  a  large  diftance  between  the  two  obferva¬ 
tions,  it  is  eafy  reckoning  how  much  it  is,  and  accord- 
ingl  y  allowing  forit.  See  Sailing. 

Altitude,  the,  of  the  Sun,  may  be  computed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule,  propofed  by  Mr.  Lyons  for  nautical  pur- 
pofes.  By  the  rules  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  1771, 
find  the  logarithm  ratio;  fubtraft  it  from  the  rifing 
found  anfwering  to  the  given  diftance  of  time  from  noon, 
the  tables  of  the  fame  Almanac  ;  the  remainder  is 


See  Aurora  Bo-t. 
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the  logarithm  of  a  number,  which  fubtra£led  from  the 
natural  fine  of  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude ,  leaves  the  na 
tural  fine  of  the  altitude  at  the  required  time.  For  find¬ 
ing  the  altitude  of  the  moon  or  a  ftar,  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule.  From  the  tables  abovementioned,  take  out 
the  rifing,  correfponding  to  the  horary  angle  in  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  time  from  the  ftar’s  palling  the  meridian  ;  add 
to  it  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  the  ftar’s  declination,'  and 
the  logarithmic  cofine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  the 
fum,  abating  twenty  from  the  index,  is  the  logarithm  of 
a  number,  which  fubtracled  from  the  natural  fine  of  the 
ftar’s  meridian  altitude ,  leaves  the  natural  fine  of  the 
altitude  at  the  given  time.  Thefe  rules  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  determining  the  longitude  at  fea.  See  Naut. 
Aim.  for.  1778. 

In  taking  of  altitudes  from  the  vifible  horizon,  where 
great  exadlnefs  is  required,  an  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  refraction,  and  the  height ’of  the  obferver’s  eye  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea. 

Altitude  of  the  pole,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  coincides  with  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

To  obferve  the  altitude  or  el  e  v  a  tion  of  the  pole,  fee  Pol  e. 

Altitude  of  the  equator,  is  the  complement  of  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  to  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  See  Elevation 
of  the  equator. 

To  find  the  altitude  of  the  liars,  &c.  by  the  globe,  fee 
Globe. 

Altitude  of  the  tropics  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  foljlitial altitude  of  the  lun. 

Altitude  of  the  horizon,  or  of  liars  feen  in  it,  is  va¬ 
riable  by  the  refradlion,  according  to  the  quantity  o 
which  the  horizon  is  either  elated  or  depreffed  more  or 
lefs. 

Altitude  of  the  moon's  atmofphere  is  thought,  by  fome,  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  the  former  be¬ 
ing  not  lefs  than  fixty-four  French  leagues.  But  the  ex 
iftence  of  this  atmofphere  has  been  difputed  and  deniee 
by  modern  aftronomers.  See  Moon. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofed  a  method  of  difeovering  the  alti 
tude  of  the  earth’s  atmofphere,  the  hint  of  which  was  fir! 
given  by  Kepler,  viz.  by  the  magnitude  of  the  arch 
whereby  the  fun  is  funk  below  the  horizon,  when  the 
grepusculum  begins  or  ends. 

Altitude  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  1719,  has  been  much 
contefted,  viz.  whether  it  were  fibove  the  atmofphere,  or 
within  the  limits  of  it :  the  former  opinion  being  de 
fended  by  Dr.  Halley,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Whifton.  The 
name  meteor,  which  is  given  it,  feems  to  favour  the  lat 
ter.— -Befides,  it  appears  not  by  any  obfervation  to  have 


been  above  thirty-eight  miles  high. 
realis.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  360. 

Altitude,  infpeakingof  fluids,  is  more  frequently  ex- 
preffed  by  the  term  depth. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Vegetable  Statics,  pro¬ 
pofed  a  method  for  meafuring  unfathomable  depths  of 
the  fea  ;  on  the  principles  of  which  Dr.  Defaguliers  con¬ 
trived  an  inftrument  called  a  sea-cage,  which  was 
tried  before  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  is  deferibed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  405.  A  more  particular  defeription  of 
this  inftrument  by  Dr.  Hales  himfelf  is  as  follows 
Suppofe  AB  (Tab.  II.  Mifcellany,  fig.  20.)  to  be  an  iron 
tube,  or  mufquet-barrel,  of  any  length,  as  fifty  inches, 
having  its  upper  end  A  well  clofed  ;  if  this  tube  be  let 
down  in  this  pofition  about  thirty-three  feet  into  the  fea, 
a  column  of  water  of  that  height  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
mean  weight  of  our  atmofphere,  and  confequently 
from  a  known  property  of  the  air’s  elafticity,  it  will  be 
compreffed  into  half  the  fpace  it  took  up  before,  fo  that 
the  water  will  afeend  halt  way  up  the  tube ;  and  if  the 
tube  be  let  down  thirty-three  feet  deeper,  the  air  will  be 
compreffed  into  4  of  its  firft  dimenfions,  and  fo  on  4, 
i,  4,  &c.  the  air  being  conftantly  compreffible  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  incumbent  weight ;  whence  by  knowing 
to  what  height  the  water  has  afeended  in  the  tube,  we 
may  readily  know  to  what  depth  the  tube  has  defeended 
into  the  fea. 

Now  to  meafure  the  depth  of  one  of  thefe  columns  of 
fea-water  :  firft,  by  a  line  let  the  iron  tube,  with  a  weight 
at  its  bottom,  fink  about  thirty-three  feet,  which  depth 
in  falt-water  will  nearly  anfwerto  the  weight  of  the  air 
at  a  mean  height  of  the  barometer ;  then  draw  up  the 
tube,  and  obferve  how  far  the  water  rofe.  If  thirty-three 
feet  of  water  be  equal  to  one  atmofphere,  then  will  the 
water  rife  fo  high  as  to  fill  exatftly  one  half  of  the  tube. 
But  if  the  water  rifes  higher  or  lower  than  half-way, 
then  by  the  rule  of  three  fay,  as  the  number  to  which 
the  water  rifes  is  to  one,  fo  is  thirty-three  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet,  meafuring  the  depth  of  the  column  required. 
For  example,  fuppofe  the  water  rifes,  when  the  tube  is 
let  down  thirty-three  feet,  only  of  half-way,  then  fay, 

9  :  10  :  :  33  :  36'  feet  the  depth  of  each  column,  which 
being  once  known,  the  number  of  columns  of  water  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  this  number  of  feet,  whereby  the 
depth  of  the  fea  in  feet  will  be  known. 

But  fince,  when  the  inftrument  has  defeended  to  the  depth 
of  99  columns,  or  99  times  33  feet,  the  air  will  be  com¬ 
preffed  into  the  -i-o  part  of  50  inches,  that  is,  into  half 
an  inch,  the  divifions  both  for  fome  fpace  below  and  alfo 
above  that  will  be  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  difference  in  depth 
of  feveral  columns  of  water  will  not  be  fenfible.  So  that 
an  inftrument  of  no  greater  length  than  this  would  fcarcely 
give  an  accurate  eftimate  of  half  a  mile’s  depth,  thdt  is  2640 
feet,  or  80  columns  depth  of  water.  The  lengthening 
of  this  inftrument  to  4,  5,  or  10  times  this  length,  would 
obviate  this  defe£t,  and  make  the  difference  of  the  de¬ 
grees  of  defeent  much  more  fenfible.  But  fince  it  is 
impracticable  to  make  a  metalline  tube  of  fo  great  a 
length,  and  if  it  were  made,  it  would  be  fo  unwieldy  as 
to  be  eafily  broken,  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated  in  the 
following  manner. 

Let  there  be  a  globofe  metalline  body,  of  iron  or  cop¬ 
per,  nearly  of  this  form  (fig.  21 .)  K,  L,  M,  N,  Q 
whofe  capacity  within  may  be  equal  to  nine  times  the 
capacity  of  the  metalline  tube,  Z,  K,  L  ;  let  this  glo¬ 
bofe  body  be  firmly  ferewed  to  the  metalline  tube,  at  IC, 
L,  with  a  leathern  collar  well  foaked  in  fome  undluous 
matter  at  the  (boulder,  or  joining,  thereby  to  iecure  that 
joint  in  the  moft  effedlual  manner.  Let  there  be  a  fmall 
hole  at  X  for  the  fea-water  to  enter  freely  in,  and  let 
fome  coloured  oil  be  poured  into  the  globofe  body,  to 
fill  it  up  to  the  hole  X.  Let  there  be  alfo  provided  a 
{lender  rod  d  b,  ferewed,  or  faftened  into  the  metal¬ 
line  tube  s  s,  which  mull  alfo  be  made  to  ferew  in 
and  out,  thereby  to  take  out  the  rod  at  pleafure;  the 
rod  mull  alfo  have  a  fmall  button  d  faftened  to  its  upper 
end,  which  will  prevent  its  being  daubed  by  falling  againft 
the  fides  of  the  tube. 

The  capacity  of  the  tube  mult  be  eftimated  by  pouring 
water  in,  when  the  rod  and  metalline  tube  are  fixed 
in  their  places. 

Now  fince  the  lower  veffel  is  fuppofed  to  contain  nine 
times  as  much  air  as  the  tube  ZL,  which  is  the  fame 
thing  as  if  the  tube  were  nine  times  as  long,  therefore 
the  air  in  the  globofe  veffel  will  not  all  be  forced  within 
the  capacity  of  the  tube,  till  the  vefiel  has  defeended  to 
the  depth  of  nine  columns,  or  nine  times  33  feet;  for 
then  the  air  will  be  comprefled  within  one  tenth  of  the 
fpace  it  firft  took  up.  Suppofing,  therefore,  the  inftru¬ 
ment  to  have  defeended  to  the  depth  of  99  columns  of 
water,  or  99  times  33  feet=  3267  :  then  the  air  will  be 
comprefled  within  T-ie  part  of  500  inches  (the  capacity 
of  the  whole  veffel  being  fuppoied  equal  to  the  tube  of 

that 
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that  length)  that  is,  within  five  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
tube  ;  and  confequently  the  rod  db  will  be  found  tinged 
with  the  oil,  within  five  inches  of  its  top. 

Suppofe  again  the  inftrument  to  have  descended  to  the 
depth  of  1 99  columns,  of  33  feet  each,  then  the  air 
will  be  compreffed  within  T*7y  part  of  the  whole,  that  is, 
nearly  within  2f  inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube.  In  this 
cafe  the  inftrument  will  have  defeended  6567  feet;  that 
is,  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  132  feet. 

Suppofe  again  the  inftrument  to  have  defeended  to  the 
depth  of  399  columns,  then  the  air  will  be  compreffed 
into  part  of  the  whole,  that  is,  nearly  within  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  top  of  the  tube.  In  this  cafe 
the  inftrument  will  have  defeended  two  miles  and  a  half, 
wanting  53  feet,  which  may  probably  be  the  greateft 
depth  of  the  fea. 

The  larger  the  capacity  of  the  veffel  K,  L,  M,  N,  Q, 
the  deeper  will  the  gage  be  enabled  to  fink,  the  inftru- 
ment  being  made  ftronger,  and  its  joints  being  fecured 
in  proportion. 

The  inftrument  being  thus  prepared,  a  large  buoy,  i, 
muft  be  fixed  to  it,  which  ought  to  be  a  folid  piece  of 
light  wood,  well  tarred,  to  prevent  the  watei’s  being 
prefled  into  the  fap-veffels  ;  and  as  it  may  rife  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  fhip,  it  may  be  advifeable  to 
fix.  on  the  top  of  the  buoy  broad  fans  of  tin,  properly 
painted,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feen. 

in  order  to  fink  the  inftrument,  a  weight  muft  be  fixed 
to  it  in  the  following  manner.  See  the  diagram.  W  is 
a  weight  of  ballaft,  hanging  by  its  flieet  (hank  T,  in  the 
focket  //,  which  focket  is  ferewed  fall  to  NCL_  The 
fhank  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  ketch  k  of  the  fpring 
O,  while  the  machine  is  defending  ;  but  as  foon  as  W 
touches  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  the  ketch 
O  k  finking  by  the  defeending  force,  a  little  below  the 
upper  part  of  the  hole  k,  is  thereby  at  liberty  to  fly  back, 
and  fo  lets  go  the  weight ;  then  the  buoy  rifes  up  to  the 
furface  of  the  water  with  the  machine.  Springs  might  alfo 
be  fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  focket//,  fo  as  to  fly  back 
in  the  fame  manner,  when  the  weight  touches  the  ground. 
It  might  be  advifeable  to  keep  an  exad  account  of  the  ftay 
of  the  machine  under  water,  which  might  be  done  by  a 
watch,  or  by  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds.  As  Dr. 
Hooke  found  upon  trial,  that  a  leaden  ball  which 
weighed  two  pounds,  fixed  to  a  wooden  ball  of  the  fame 
weight,  and  both  let  down  in  fourteen  fathom  water, 
reached  the  bottom  in  feventeen  feconds,  and  the  detach¬ 
ed  wooden  ball  afeended  to  the  furface  in  feventeen  more. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  Lowthorp’s  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  258.  So  that 
if  this  machine  defeended  and  afeended  greater  depths 
with  the  fame  velocity,  it  would  reach  to  the  depth  of  a 
mile  in  feventeen  minutes,  and  reafeend  in  the  like  time. 
This,  however,  might  be  a  vague  ellimate,  until  expe¬ 
rience  has  furnifhed  a  rule. 

This  machine  was  tried  in  various  depths  of  the  Thames, 
and  anfwered  very  well,  always  returning,  and  leaving 
the  ballaft  behind.  It  was  afterwards  tried  near  the  Ber¬ 
mudas,  when  feveral  fhips  were  in  company  ;  but  though 
a  good  look-out  was  kept  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  was 
not  feen  to  return.  Hales’s  Statics,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

Altitude  of  the  feds  Jurface  is  not  every  where  the  fame, 
as  appears  from  the  drift  or  currents  fetting  ftrong 
out  of  one  sea  into  another. 

Altitude  of  the  mercury,  in  the  barometer,  is  marked 
by  degrees  placed  on  the  face  of  that  inftrument,  the 
variations  of  which  are  the  chief  objed  of  barometrical 
obfervations. 

The  mean  altitude  of  the  mercury  at  London  is  about  29 
inches. — The  extreme  atitiides  are  27  \  inches,  and  3  1  \ 
inches.  Some  fuggeftions  have  been  made,  as  if  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  were  regularly  greater  in  the 
morning  than  in  the  evening  ;  at  leafl  fomething  of  this 
kind  was  obferved  to  hold  for  a  confiderable  time  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  Hift.  Crit.  Rep.  Lett.  tom.  xiv.  p.  239. 

Alt  itude  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  was  meafured  fo  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Thales,  by  means  of  their  fhadow, 
which  makes  one  of  the  firft  geometrical  obfervations 
we  have  an  exad  account  of.  Plutarch  has  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  of  this  operation,  which  according 
to  this  author,  was  done  by  ereding  a  ftaff  perpendicular 
upon  the  end  of  the  fhadow  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  by  two 
triangles  made  by  the  beams  of  the  fun,  he  demon- 
flrated,  that  there  was  the  fame  proportion  between  the 
lhadows  as  between  the  pyramid  and  the  ftaff.  Stanl. 
Hift.  Phil.  P.  i.  p.  9. 

Altitude,  in  Aflrology ,  denotes  the  fecond  of  the  five 
effential  dignities,  which  the  planets  acquire  in  virtue  of 
the  figns  they  are  found  in. 

In  this  fenfe,  altitude  is  otherwife  called  exaltation. 

Altit  udf.  of  the  nonagejimal,  is  the  altitude  of  the  90th 
degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  orient,  or  eaft 
point.  See  Nonagesimal. 

Altitude,  refrattion  of  \  is  an  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  as 
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V  l'nab‘  4flro*vtoy*  fig>  28.)  whereby  the  altitude  SE, 
of  aftar,  or  other  body,  is  increafed  by  means  of  the 
refraction. 

Altitude,  parallax  of \  is  the  difference  CB  (Tab.  Aflron. 
Fg'  between  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  a'ftar  • 
or,  the  difference  BC,  between  the  true  diftance  of  a  ftar 
B,  and  the  obferved  diftance  AC,  from  the  zenith  A. 
I  he  parallax  dimimfhes  the  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  increafes 
ts  diftance  front  the  zenith.-To  find  the  parallax  of  al- 
titude,  & c.  fee  Parallax. 

ALrl  TVHE  of  motion,  is  a  term  ufed  by  Dr;  Wallis  for  the 

nf  r%°f  a7  ™otlor\ertimated  according  to  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  moving  force. 

Altitude,  circles  of.  See  Circles. 

Altitude,  parallels  of .  See  Parallels. 

Altitude,  quadrant  of.  See  Quadrant. 

Ai7TiU  l?  elUal>  is  ufed  to  obferve  a  ce- 

e  a  °nje/t’  when  k  has  the  fame  altitude  on  the  eaft 
and  weft  fides  of  the  meridian,  or  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  Phis  inftrument  confifts  of  a  telefcope  about 
thirty  inches. long  (with  two  vertical,  and  three  or  five 
horizontal  wires  in  its  focus)  fupported  on  the  end  of  an 
lion. bar,  or  axis,  thirty  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter;  the  axis  being  fuftained  in  a  vertical  pofi- 
tion,  by  ‘palling  through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  a  brafs 
box,  whofe  other,  or  lower  end,  fuftains  the  lower  joint 
of  the  axis.  The  box,  which  is  about  twenty-one  inches 
Jong,  with  ends  about  four  inches  fquare,  has  only  two 
fides,  which  are  fixed  at  right  angles.  From  one  of 
thele  fides  projed  four  flat  arms,  with  a  hole  in  each, 
whereby  the  box  is,  by  ferews,  fixed  in  a  vertical  pofi- 
t.on  to  an  upright  poll.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  box 
ies  a  brafs  plate,  which  Hides  in  grooves,  and  can,  br 
means  of  a  fc.rew,  be  .  gently  moved  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards  ;  in  this  plate  is  a  fine  punched  hole,  to  receive 
the  im.ooth  conical  point,  into  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  axis  is  formed.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  box  are 
two  plates,  which  Hide  alfo  in  grooves;  and,  by  the 
means  of  ferews,  can  be  gently  moved  Tideways,  till 
their  angular  notches  embrace  the  axis,  which,  in  this 
part,  is  made  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  very  fmooth. 
lo  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  is  fixed,  by  its  Ladius,  a 
brafs  fextant  (or  arch  of  6oQ,  to  a  radius  of  feven  or 
eight  inches)  with  the  arch  downwards,  fo  that  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  juft  above  the  top  of  the  axis  :  alfo  a  fpirit-level  is 
fixed  at  right  angles  acrofs  the  axis,  juft  under  the  arch, 
lo  as  to  be  clear  of  the  upper  end  of  the  box.  To  the 
under  part  of  the  telefcope  is  fixed  a  brafs  femicircle,  of 
the  lame  radius  with  the  fextant,  both  arches  having 
a  common  centre-pin.  In  the  femicircle  is  a  groove  cut 
through,  the  plate  parallel  to  its  limb,  to  receive  two 
ferew-pins,  which  go  into  the  fextantal  arch,  near  its 
ends  ;  by  thefe  ferew-pins,  the  two  arches  may  be  prefled 
dole,  and  the  telefcope  fixed  in  any  defired  elevation  < 
which  might  be  nearly  afeertained,  by  graduating  the  fe¬ 
micircle,  and  putting  a  Vernier’s  fcale  on  the  fextant. 
When  this  inftrument  is  ufed,  the  box  is  fixed  to  the 
poft,  and  the  axis  put  into  the  box,  letting  the  conical 
point  drop  into  the  punched  hole ;  the  level  is  ferewed 
on,  and  the  telefcope  is  annexed,  obferving  to  infert  the 
centre  and  arch-pins  :  then,  by  the  help  of  the  feretv- 
plates  at. the  bottom  and  top  ends  of  the  box,  the  verti¬ 
cal  pofition  of  the  axis  is  correded,  fo  that  the  fame 
end  of  the  air-bubble  in  the  level  may  ftand  at  the  fame 
point  through  the  whole  revolution  of  the  axis,  which 
will  thereby  be  known  to  be  then  truly  vertical,  fo  that 
the  telefcope  will  deferibe  a  parallel  of  altitude *  The 
tube,  thus  adjufted,  is  to  be  direded  to  the  fun,  or  ftar, 
and  fixed  at  the  defired  elevation,  by  prefling  the  two 
arches,  together  with  the  two  ferew-pins.  This  inftru¬ 
ment  is  very  ufeful  in  adjufting  clocks,  & c.  and  com¬ 
paring  equal  and  apparent  time. 

ALTO  id  Basso,  or  in  Alto  id  in  Basso,  in  Law,  fig- 
nines  the  abfolute  reference  of  all  differences,  fmall  and 
great,  high  and  low,  to  fome  arbitrator,  or  indifferent 
perfon.  Patent  univerfis  per  prafentes,  quod  IVilliclmus 
Tylar  de  Yetton,  IT  Thomas  Gower  de  Almifh  e,  pofucrunt 
f  in  Alto  IA  in  Baflo,  in  arbitrio  quatuor  hominum  ;  viz. 
de  quadam  querela  pendente  inter  eos  in  curia. — Nos  IA 
terram  nojlram  alte  &  bafle  ipfius  domini  Regis  fuppofuimus 
voluntati. 

Alto  relievo.  See  Relievo. 

ALrOLI/OlM,  among  iome  Chemifls,  denotes  the  lutum 
Paracelji,  well  beaten,  calcined,  and  boiled  to  the  form 
of  an  oil,  called  alfo  fel  terra  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  bitter  fait. 

ALTUMAL,  a  term  uled  to  denote  the  mercantile  ftvle, 
or  dialed.  7 

In  this  lenfe,  we  meet  with  altumal  cant ,  to  denote  the 

language  of  petty  traders  and  tars. 

ALVAH,  the  wood  wherewith  Mofes  fweetened  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Marah.  Exod.  eh.  xv.  ver.  25. 

L  he  name  of  this  wood  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  but 
the  Mahometans  give  it  that  of  alvah,  and  pretend  to 
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trace  its  Viiftory  from  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood. 
Jofephus,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  Mofes  ukd  the 

wood,  which  he  found  next  lying  before  him. 

ALVARID,  among  the  Spamfli  Moors,  denoted  a  judge. 
The  word  is  alfo  written alvartlus.  In  this  fenfi e,alvaridus 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 

ALVAR  ISTS,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  a  fe£t  or  branch  oi  mo¬ 
dern  Thomifts,  denominated  from  Alvares,  whofe  method 

and  principles  they  follow.  . 

The  Alvarijls  differ  from  the  ancient  Thomifts,  in  that 
the  former  are  afferters  of  fufficient  grace,  the  latter  o 
efficacious  grace.  The  former  come  near  to  the  Jefuits, 
the  latter  to  the  Janfenifts. 

ALUCITAS,  a  fubdivifion  of  infers  belonging  to  tnc  genus 
of  PHAL.SNA  and  of  the  lepidoptera  order,  in  the  Lm- 
ntean  fyftem  :  comprehending  eight  fpecies. 

ALU  CO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which  authors  have 
called  the  common  white  owl,  or,  as  we  commonly  call 
it,  the  barn-owl,  or  church-owl. 

ALUDELS,  in  Chcmijlty ,  fubliming  pots,  or  veffels  uled  tor 
the fublimation  of  mineral  flowers.  ‘Tab .  Chemical, 

&c.  fig-  20.  .  , 

Aludels  are  a  large  range  of  earthen  tubes,  or  pots,  with¬ 
out  bottoms  ;  fitted  one  over  another,  and  diminifhing  as 
they  advance  towards  the  top.  T.  he  lowed  is  adapted  to  a 
pot,  placed  in  the  furnace,  wherein  the  matter  to  be  fub- 
limed  is  lodged.  And  at  the  top  is  a  head,  to  retain  the 
flowers  which  afcend  the  higheft. 

The  aludel ,  which  terminates  this  tube  above,  ought  to 
be  clofed  in  its  upper  part, or  to  have  but  a  very  fmall  open¬ 
ing.  The  tube  compofed  of  thefe  aludcls  is  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  capital,  or  head,  that  may  be  enlarged  or  length¬ 
ened  at  pleafure,  and  adapted  to  a  cucurbit.  This  appa¬ 
ratus  is  intended  to  collet!  and  retain  dry  and  volatile  mat¬ 
ters,  which  may  be  reduced  into  flowers  by  sublima¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  flowers 
of  J'ulphur,  of  arfenic ,  of  antimony,  of  benjamin,  See. 
ALVF.ARIUM,  in  Anatomy ,  the  bottom  of  the  concha ,  or 
hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer  ear. 

The  alvearium  auricula  is  a  cavity,  terminating  at  the 
meatus  auditorius ,  wherein  that  bitter  yellowifti  excre¬ 
ment  is  colle&ed,  called  cerumen,  ox  ear-wax. 

Alv eariu  m  alfo  figtiifies  a  bee-hive. 

The  word  is  formed  of  alveus,  a  channel,  ox  cavity ;  in  al- 
lufion  to  the  alveoli,  or  cells,  in  bee-hives. 

Some  of  the  ancients  life  alfo  the  word  alvearium  for  a 
bee-houfe,  more  ufually  called  among  us,  apiary. 
Alvearium  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to  denote 
a  colle&ion. 

In  which  fenfe,  alvearium  amounts  to  much  the  lame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  thefaurus,  cornucopia ,  or  the  like. 
Vine.  Boreus  has  publiffied  an  alvearium  of  law. 
ALVEHEZIT,  among  Arabian  Writers,  denotes  what  we 
ordinary  call  Jalling-Jlars,  or  STAR-SHOT. 

ALVEOLI,  in  Anatomy ,  thofe  little  fockets  in  the  jaws, 
wherein  the  teeth  are  fet. 

The  alveoli  are  lined  with  a  membrane  of  exquifite  fenfe, 
which  feems  to  be  nervous,  and  is  wrapt  about  the  roots 
of  each  tooth  ;  from  whence,  and  from  the  nerve,  proceeds 
that  pain  called  odontalgy,ox  tooth-ach.  Of  thefe  alveoli 
there  are  ufually  fixteen  in  each  jaw. 

Alveoli  is  more  efpecially  ufed,  among  Natural'Jls ,  for 
thofe  waxen  cells  in  the  combs  of  bees,  wherein  their 
honey  is  depofited. 

ALVEOLUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  marine 
body,  found  frequently  foffile,  fometimes  lodged  in  the 
cavity,  at  the  end  of  the  belemnita ,  and  fometimes  loofe  ; 
and  in  this  laft  cafe,  often  fo  large,  that  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  any  belemnita  ever  to  have  exifted  fo  large  as  to  have 
been  able  to  contain  it.  We  do  not  meet  with  thefe  at 
this  day  in  their  recent  flate,  but  what  we  find  of  them 
foffile,  are  ever  larger  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  other,  and  are  compofed  of  feveral  hemifpheric cells, 
like  fo  many  bee-hives  jointed  into  one  another, and  having 
a  fiphunculus ,  or  pipe  of  communication,  like  that  in  the 
thick  nautilus.  Thefe  are  fometimes  found  perfeft  and 
whole,  but  much  more  frequently  truncated,  or  wanting 
apart  of  their  fmaller  end.  Klein. 

ALUESEN,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed,  by  fome,  for  the 
pcucedamim ,  ox  hog’s-Z ennel. 

ALVEUS  properly  denotes  a  channel. 

Alveus  is  applied, by  fome  Anatomijls ,  to  the  tumid  lacteal 
branches  arifing  from  the  receptaculum  chyli  under  the 
diaphragm. 

Alveus  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Antiquity,  to  denote  a  fmall  veflel, 
or  boat,  made  out  of  the  tiunk  of  a  Angle  tree,  by  boring 
or  cutting  it  hollow. 

Such  was  that  wherein  Romulus  and  Remus  are  faid  to 
have  been  expofed. 

ALVIDUCA,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  laxative  or 
purgative  medicines. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  alvus  and  duco,  I  drove. 
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ALUM,  Ai.umf.n.  SeeALLUM. 

ALUM TA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old 
Latin  writers  to  the  plant  otherwife  called  iutum  and  cor- 
niola,  and  by  the  Greeks  cymene.  It  was  the  lame  with 
our  gentjlella  hntloria ,  or  dyer’s  weed,  and  was  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  and  by  the  ladies,  to  tinge  their  hair  yellow, 
the  colour  that  was  efteemed  moft  beautiful  in  thofe 
times. 

ALUNGU,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  is  a  word  of  the  Malabar 
language,  and  the  name  given  by  the  Malabarians  to  an 
animal  refembling  a  large  lizard,  except  as  to  head  and 
tail,  which  are  both  pointed.  It  is  a  German  ell,  and 
long,  and  its  breadth  is  half  an  ell.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  manis  of  Linnteus,  and  belongs  to  the  family  of 
AH'T-eatcrs,  which  have  no  teeth,  but  a  long  round 
tongue,  with  which  they  catch  the  ants.  Phil.  Irani, 
vol.  lx.  N°  5.  an.  1770. 

ALUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  a  name 
given  to  two  different  plants. 

ALUS.V1A  Caramamca ,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  fometimes 
to  exprefs  a  plant  growing  in  Caramania,  and  fometimes 
a  preparation  of  that  plant,  or  pigment  made  from  it. 
The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Avicenna 
and  Serapion. 

ALVUS,  among  Anatomijls,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  lower  belly,  or  venter. 

Alvus  is  more  ufually  taken  among  Phyjicians,  for  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  th e  faces,  or  excrements,  contained 
within  that  cavity. 

Thus,  when  a  perl'on  is  laxative,  it  is  called  alvus  hquida  \ 
and  when  coftive,  alvus  adjlrifla. 

They  who  are  of  a  loofe  belly  in  their  youth  are  gene¬ 
rally  coftive  in  their  old  age  ;  and  they  who  are  bound 
in  youth,  are  often  looie  when  old.  A  laxer  ftate  in 
youth,  and  rather  bound  than  loofe  in  old  age,  is  moft 
definable. 

Binders  of  the  belly  are  labour,  fitting  in  a  chair,  fuller’s 
clay  laid  over  the  body,  diminution  of  food,  eating  ones 
a  day  inftead  of  twice,  little  drinking,  and  that  only 
after  a  full  meal,  reft  after  meals.  On  the  contrary, 
things  which  loofen  the  belly,  are,  walking  and  eating 
more  than  ufual,  (birring  after  meat,  intermixing  draughts 
witheating;  audit  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  a  vomit 
binds  a  loofe  belly,  and  loofens  a  bound  one;  and  that  a 
vomit  taken  immediately  after  meat  binds  the  belly,  but 
delayed  until  a  confiderable  time  after,  loolens  the  fame. 
Celfus. 

ALWAIDII,  a  fe£t  of  Mahometans,  who  hold  that  all 
great  crimes  are  unpardonable,  and  the  criminals  repro¬ 
bated  to  eternity. 

The  alutaidii  ftund  in  oppofition  to  the  morgii.  They 
attribute  lefs  efficacy  to  the  true  belief  in  the  falvation  of 
men,  than  the  reft  of  the  Muffulmen. 

ALYPIAS,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a  fpecies  of  turbith, 
preferibed  by  fome  phyficians  for  the  purging  of  bile. 
Some  write  the  word  alypon,  and  define  it  by  white  turbith. 
Galen  ufed  alypum ,  aXr/a-ov,  for  a  minorative,  or  medicine 
that  gently  purges. 

ALYPON  Montis  Ceti,  otherwife  white  turbith, 
a  plant  which  grows  in  ieveral  parts  of  France,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  It  is  a  kind  of  sen  A. 
ALYPUM,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given,  by  fome  authors,  to 
a  fpecies  of  fpurge,  the  tithym  alv s  amygdaleides  an- 
gujiifolius, or  narrow-leaved  almond  Ipurge  of  lournefort. 
bee  Spurge. 

Alypum  is  likewife  a  name  given,  by  fome  authors,  to  a 
fpecies  of  dog’s -bane,  diftinguiffied  by  Mr.  Tournefort, 
by  the  name  of  apocynum  maritimum  Venetum, Jalicis 
folio  Jlore  pur  pur  co  ;  the  purple-flowered  fea  apocynum  of 
Venice,  with  willow-like  leaves. 

Alypum  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  globular ia  of  Lin¬ 
naeus. 

ALYSSON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given,  by  fome  authors,  to 
the  myagrum,  or  gold  of  pleafure. 

Alysson,  rough-leaved,  the  su bu l  aria  of  Linnaeus. 
ALLYSSUM,  called  alyjjoidcs,  by  Tournefort.  SeeMAD- 
WORT. 

ALYTARCHA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  prieft  of  Antioch  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  whofe  office  was  to  lead  up  the  majligophori,  or  Jla - 
gcUiphori,  officers  with  whips  in  their  hands,  who  at¬ 
tended  at  the  games  or  combats  of  the  athleta ,  encou¬ 
raged  them  co  behave  ftoutly,  and,  on  occafion,  iervedto 
preferve  good  order,  and  keep  off  the  crowd. 

The  officer  who  prefided  at  the  Olympic  games  was  alfo 
fometimes  denominated  alytarcha. 

Some  will  have  the  alytarcha  to  be  the  fame  with  the  hel- 
lenodicus,  of  which  opinion  are  Faber  and  Prideaux. 

Van  Dale  fliews  them  to  be  different  offices  ;  not  but 
that  the  altarchi  might  fometimes  be  fubftituted  for  the 
hellcnodiciy  to  perform  fome  parts  of  their  fun&ion. 

The  altarchi  were  the  fame  with  what  were  called,  in 
fome  other  places,  alyta. 

ALZACHI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  given,  by 
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the  Arabian  Phy/icians  to  that  kind  of  gourd  called  in 
the  (hops  the  citrol,  and  by  the  people  of  fome  parts 
of  Italy,  the  angaria.  It  is  an  oblong,  and  ulually 
crooked  gourd,  and  contains  in  its  cavity  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  i'.ank  by  people  of  the  places 
wher£  the  plant  is  common,  to  quench  thirft.  It  con¬ 
tains  feeds  of  an  oblong  figure,  flatted,  and  covered  with 
a  bard  fkin. 

ALZAGIAT,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a  name  given,  by 
the  Arabian  writers,  to  all  the  vitriolic  minerals.  It  is 
alfo  written  zagi,  or  zegi. 

ALZARAC,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  Arabians,  a 
name  given  to  a  kind  of  camphor,  which  was  coalrle, 
and  of  a  brown  colour.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  our  rough  camphor,  as  imported  from  the  Indies, 
before  it  is  purified. 

ALZIZ,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica ,  a  name  given  by  Serapio 
and  Avicenna,  to  the  roots  of  the  trof.  The  word 
Zlz  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  Africa,  according  to  Leo  ; 
and  the  roots  probably  had  this  name  from  their  being 
found  in  great  plenty  on  the  banjes  of  that  river,  the  trofi 
always  growing  in  wet  places. 

ALZUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given,  by  the  ancients,  to 
the  tree  which  produces  the  gum  bdellium.  It  is  alfo 
written  airum  and  aldum ,  which  lall  feems  the  proper 
way.  The  gum  of  this  tree  was  called,  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  tnokcl,  and  the  fame  word  mokel  is  ufed  as  the 
name  of  a  fruit  of  a  palm-tree. 

AM  A,  in  Ecclefafieal  Writers,  denotes  a  vefiel  wherein 
wine,  water,  or  the  like,  were  held,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  eucharift. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  amula  ;  fometimes 
alfo  hama,  and  hamula. 

Ama  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  wine-meafure,  aS  a  eafk, 
pipe  or  the  like. 

Ama,  Ame,  or  rather  Ames,  afortof  cake.  Are- 

taeus  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  the  quantity  of  hellebore 
which  is  fufficient  for  a  dofe  in  ftrong  conftitutiorrs, 
when  given  in  a  vertigo. 

AMABYR,  or  Amvabyr,  in  fome  Ancient  Cufloms,  the 
price  of  a  maidenhead  ;  or  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid 
the  lord  upon  marrying  a  maid  of  his  manor.  This 
cuftom  is  faid  to  have  anciently  obtained  in  Wales,  where 
amabyr  was  paid  to  the  prince  ;  alfo  in  the  honour  of 
Cliin  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  till  earl  Henry, 
in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  in  confideration  of  fixty 
pounds,  releafed  it  to  all  his  tenants  by  the  name  of  the 
cuftom  of  amabyr  and  chevage. 

AMA  DOW,  a  kind  of  black-match,  tinder,  or  touch -wood, 
which  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  made  of  a  fort  of 
large  mufhrooms,  or  fpungy  excrefeences,  which  com¬ 
monly  grow  on  old  trees,  efpecially  oaks,  afh,  and  firs. 
This  fubftance  being  boiled  in  common  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  dried  and  well  beaten,  is  then  put  into  a  ftrong  ley 
prepared  with  falt-petre,  after  which  it  is  again  put  to 
dry  in  an  oven.  The  druggifts  fell  this  match  wholefale 
in  France,  and  feveral  hawkers  retail  it. 

Some  give  to  the  amadow  the  name  of  -pyrotechnic al  fpunge, 
becaufe  of  its  aptnefs  to  take  fire. 

AMADOWRY,  a  kind  of  cotton  which  comes  from 
Alexandria,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

AMAIN,  or  Amyne,  a  fea  term,  ufed  by  a  man  of  war, 
to  his  enemy,  and  fignifyingjvWr/. 

Hence,  to  frlke  amain,  is,  to  lower,  or  let  fall,  the  top- 
fails. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  amayne.  Waving  amain ,  is  to 
make  a  fign  to  another  veflel,  by  waving  a  bright  fword, 
or  other  thing,  as  a  demand  for  ftriking  its  top-fails. 
This  is  commonly  done  either  in  the  fore-top,  or  on 
the  poop. 

Amain  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  letting  down  a  thing,  'by  a 
tackle,  into  the  hold,  or  elfewhere,  in  the  lowering  a 
yard,  or  the  like,  to  denote,  that  the  failors  are  to  let 
go  that  part  of  the  rope  which  they  held  before,  and 
let  it  run  at  once,  or  fuddenly. 

AMALGAMA,  or  Amalgam,  in  Chemlftry,  a  mafs  of 

'  mercury,  united  and  incorporated  with  a  metal. 

The  word  amalgama  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  «/a«,  toge¬ 
ther,  and  ya.iJ.eiv,  to  join-,  and  is  applied  to  the  allays 
of  metallic  metals  with  mercury,  which  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  allayed  more  or  lei's  eafily  with  almolt  all  metallic 
fubflances. 

The  amalgama  of  mercury  with  lead,  is  a  foft,  friable 
fubftance,  of  a  filver  colour. 

By  vvaihing  and  grinding  this  amalgama  with  fair  warm 
water  in  a  glafs  mortar,  the  impurities  of  the  metal  will 
mix  with  the  water  ;  and  by  changing  the  water,  and  re¬ 
peating  the  lotion  again  and  again,  the  metal  will  he  far¬ 
ther  arid  farther  purified.  Boerhaave  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  greateft  fecrets  in  chemiftry,  to  contrive  to  bring 
oiT  the  liquor,  at  laft,  as  clear  and  unfullied  as  when  firft 
poured  on  the  amalgama  ;  which,  he  fays,  might  afford 
Vol.  I.  No.  j  3. 


a  method  of  making  the  nobler  metals,  or  procuring 
them  from  the  bafer. 

This  philofophical  way  of  purifying  metals,  may  be  eafily 
applied  to  all  the  metals,  except  iron  and  copper. 
AMALGAMATION  is  either  done  in  the  dry,  or  in  the 
humid  way. 

Amalgamation  In  the  dry  way,  is  performed  in  a  mortar 
for  the  purpofe,  deferibed  by  Becher  and  others. 
Amalgamation  in  the  humid  way,  is  when  part  of  the 
metal  is  firft  diflolved  in  its  proper  menfruum ,  and  after¬ 
wards  precipitated  into  an  amalgama ,  by  the  addition  of 
MERCURY. 

This  operation  is  denoted  by  chemifts  by  the  letters 
AAA. 

The  amalgams  of  gold,  filver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  bifmuth, 
and  copper,  with  quickfilver,  are  all  white  ;  and  when- 
the  quantity  of  metal  is  large  in  proportion  to  that  ol: 
the  mercury,  they  thicken  into  a  kind  of  pafte. 

All  meTals,  except  iron  and  copper,  fpontaneoufly 
unite  and  amalgamate  with  mercury ;  but  gold  with  the 
greateft  facility ;  filver  the  next;  then  lead,  and  tin  ; 
copper,  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  difficulty  ;  iron, 
arid,  as  Mr,  Geller  fays,  cobalt,  fcarce  at  all ;  but  with 
all  other  metals,  and  femi-metals,  mercury  may  eafily  be 
amalgamated.  The  amalgamation  of  all  metals  with 
mercury  is  much  facilitated  by  heat;  but  with  refpeiR 
to  the  metals  which  unite  with  dilficulty  with  mer¬ 
cury,  it  cannot  be  effe&ed  without  heat.  All  metals 
ought  to  be  divided  into  very  final!  parts,  when  they 
are  to  be  amalgamated  by  trituration,  without  fufion  or 
hear. 

Amalgamation  of  copper.  The  amalgamating  mercury 
with  copper  is  a  very  difficult  procefs,  mercury  nor  mix¬ 
ing  well  with  that  metal  unlefs  when  in  fufion,  and  the 
heat  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  that  ftate  being  great  enough 
to  evaporate  the  mercury.  Trituration,  however,  may  he 
made  to  fupply  the  place  of  heat,  firft  reducing  the  cop¬ 
per  to  an  exceeding  fine  powder.  This  amalgama  boiled 
in  river  water,  and  then  diftilled  in  a  retort,  and  coho- 
bated  twice,  leaves  the  copper,  in  form  of  a  new  metal, 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  more  duCtile  than  before. 
Shaw’s  Ledures,  p.  433. 

Amalgamations  of  copper  may  likewife  be  performed  by 
diffolving  the  metal  in  aqua  fortis,  diluting  the  folution 
with  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  pure  water,  then  heat¬ 
ing  it,  and  putting  into  it  polifhed  plates  of  iron  ;  by  this 
means  the  copper  will  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  iron  diflolved.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wafh  the 
precipitated  powder  with  hot  water,  till  it  become  in- 
fipirf .  The  powder  being  well  dried,  and  put  into  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  mercury,  zn  amal¬ 
gama  will  he  made. 

Amalgamation  of  gold  is  ufually  performed  by  heating 
the  lamina  or  plates  of  that  metal  red-hot;  after  which, 
quickfilver,  previoufly  heated,  is  to  be  poured  upon  them, 
and  the  mixture  is  to  be  ftirred  with  a  little  yon  rod,  till 
it  begins  to  rife  into  fmoke.  It  is  then  thrown  into  a 
veflel  full  of  water,  where  it  coagulates,  and  becomes 
manageable. 

This  amalgamation  is  in  great  ufe  among  goldfmiths  and 
gilders  ;  who,  by  this  means,  render  gold  fluid  and  duc¬ 
tile  for  their  purpofes.  Such  mixture  or  amalgama  being 
laid  on  any  other  metal,  for  inftance,  copper ;  and  this 
afterwards  placed  on  the  fire  to  evaporate,  the  gold  will 
be  left  alone  on  the  furface  of  the  copper;  which  makes 
what  we  call  gilding. 

The  blacknefs  adhering  to  the  amalgama  may  be  wafhed 
away  with  water;  and  a  great  part  of  the  mercury  may  be 
prefled  out  through  a  linen  cloth  ;  and  the  reft  being  eva¬ 
porated  in  a  crucible,  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  heat,  the 
gold  remains  behind  in  an  impalpable  power,  which 
admits  better  of  being  burnifhed,  than  that  that  which  is 
procured  by  grinding  of  gold-leaf.  Gold  retains  about 
thrice  its  own  weight  of  mercury.  See  Tables  of  Af¬ 
finity. 

The  method  of  extracting  gold  by  amalgamation  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Lewis  :  the  gold  fands,  firft  cleared  of 
grofler  particles  by  water,  are  dried,  and  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion,  lefs  than  a  hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  of  mer¬ 
cury,  is  poured  on  them ;  the  whole  is  well  kneaded  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  mercury  may  penetrate,  as  much  as 
poflible,  into  all  the  interflices  between  the  grains  ;  upon 
which  it  imbibes  the  atoms  of  gold  it  meets  with,  and 
the  fand  is  afterwards  wafhed  off  with  water.  In  the 
mines  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  where  the  gold  is 
bedded  in  ftones,  the  ftony  matter  is  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  that  every  atom  of  the  gold  may  be  laid 

.  open  to  the  mercury.  The  powder  is  foaked  for  fome 
time  in  a  folution  of  common  fait  ;  the  mercury  is 
fqueezed  in  through  a  linen  cloth,  fo  as  to  fall  like  dew 
all  over  the  furface;  and  the  mixture  being  well  ftirred 
and  kneaded,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied,  by  which  the  ac-* 
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tivitv  of  the  mercury  is  fo  far  increafed,  that  the  mcor-  j 
noration  of  the  gold  with  it,  which  in  the  cold  requires 
about  thirty  days,  is  efFedcd  by  this  method  in  five  or 

fix  days.  ....  , 

There  is  another  method  of  expediting  the  amalgamation, 
deferibed  by  Alonfo  Barba.  He  puts  the  powder,  with 
a  fuitable  quantity  of  mercury  and  water,  into  a  deep 
copper  veflel  fixed  in  a  furnace,  and  applies  a  fire  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  water  boiling.  He  likewife  employs  a 
fm all  wooden  mill  to  affift  the  ebullition  of  the  water  in 
giving  motion  to  the  earthy  powder,  which  continually 
rifing  and  falling  down  again,  is  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  mercury  at  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  give 
out  its  gold  to  the  mercury  in  as  many  hours  as  the 
common  procefs  without  heat  requires  days. 

When  the  gold  is  judged  to  be  united  with  the  mercury, 
the  earthy  powder  is  waflied  ofl  by  watdr,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  amalgam  clean.  The  gold-dull,  or  filings,  difperfed 
through  the  fweepings  of  the  goldfmiths  fliops,  are  re¬ 
covered  alfo  by  amalgamation  with  mercury.  Com.  Phil, 
p.  193,  See.  See  Gold. 

Amalgamation  of  iron.  It  is  well  known  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  has  been  reckoned  extremely  difficult,  if  not  ablo- 
lutely  impoffible.  However,  hi.  Navier  fucceeded  in 
combining  mercury  with  iron  by  the  following  procefs. 
Having  made  ftrong  folutions  of  iron  and  of  mercury 
feparately  in  diftilled  vinegar,  he  put  equal  quantities  of 
each  into  a  matrafs,  which  he  placed  in  balneo  Maria . 
As  foon  as  the  liquor  became  very  hot,  there  began  to 
be  formed  on  its  furface,  and  within  it,  an  extremely 
light,  fine,  white  fubftance,  refembling  fnovv,  which  evi¬ 
dently  contained  mercury  and  iron,  in  a  faline  form,  in¬ 
timately  united  with  each  other.  The  liquor  being  fil¬ 
tered,  left  behind  this  fnowy  fubftance,  which,  when 
waffied  and  dried,  appeared  to  be  a  lilvery  mafs,  made 
by  the  union  of  innumerable  cryftals  in  the  form  of  thin 
plates,  without  acidity  or  acrimony.  Mem.  de  Math. 
&  de  Phyf.  vol.  vi.  Mem.  2. 

Amalgamation  of  lead  is  thus  performed.  Melt  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  pure  lead  in  an  iron  crucible,  remove  the 
vefi'el  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  metal  is  a  little  cooled, 
pour  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  clean  mercury,  which  will 
immediately  enter  the  lead  with  a  hiffing  noife.  Stir  the 
mixture  well  together  with  an  iron  rod,  and  when  cold, 
it  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  foftifli  brittle  mafs,  called 
the  amalgam  of  mercury  with  lead. 

Bifmuth  promotes  the  action  of  mercury  upon  lead  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Mercury  impregnated  with  one 
fourth,  one  eighth,  one  twelfth  its  weight  of  bifmuth, 
difiblves  maffes  of  lead,  in  a  gentle  warmth,  without 
the  agitation,  or  triture,  or  comminution,  or  melting 
heat,  neceflary  for  uniting  lead  with  pure  mercury. 
Lewis’s  Ed.  of  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  93. 

Amalgamation  of  platina.  Dr.  Lewis  rubbed  together 
one  ounce  of  platina  with  fix  ounces  of  pure  quickfilver, 
together  with  a  little  common  fait  and  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  fpirit  of  fait,  in  an  iron  mortar.  After  the 
grinding  had  been  continued  for  about  fix  hours,  the 
grains  of  platina  appeared  to  be  coated  with  the  quick- 
filver,  fo  as  to  cohere  together  into  a  kind  of  imperfect 
amalgam.  After  repeating  the  experiment  feveral  times, 
and  evaporating  the  mixture,  he  always  found,  upon 
examining  the  dark  coloured  powder,  intermingled  with 
fhining  particles  which  remained,  that  a  part  of  the  pla¬ 
tina  was  diffolved  by  the  mercury,  and  that  the  undif- 
folved  grains  were  coated  with  it.  Com.  Phil.  See. 
p.  508. 

Amalgamation  of  fiver  is  performed  much  after  the 
fame  manner  with  that  of  gold ;  or  it  may  be  previoufly 
diffolved  in  aqua  forth,  and  then  precipitated.  _  Mr.  Gel- 
lert  obferves  concerning  this  amalgam,  that  its  fpecific 
gravity  is  not  only  greater  than  the  intermediate  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mercury,  and  of  the  filver,  but  that  it  is 
even  greater  than  the  fpecific  gravity  of  mercury,  al¬ 
though  filver  is  much  lighter.  Metall.  Chym.  tom.  i. 
This  amalgam  is  ufed  in  the  operation  of  iilvering,  and 
alfo  in  making  the  Arbor  Diana. 

Method  of  extracting  filver  by  amalgamation  is  this  :  wafh 
the  ores,  earths,  ftones,  fands,  &c.  in  which  filver  lies 
hidden  in  its  metallic  form,  and  when  well  waffied,  in- 
fufe  them  in  very  four  vinegar,  in  a  clean  wooden,  or 
<dafs  veffel ;  about  one  tenth  part  of  alum  muft  alfo  be 
firft  boiled,  and  diffolved  in  this  vinegar  ;  let  the  vinegar 
entirely  cover  the  ore,  and  leave  it  thus  for  one  or  two 
days.  Decant  off  the  vinegar,  and  wafh  the  macerated 
powder  in  pure  warm  water,  till  the  water  becomes  quite 
infipid,  when  juft  poured  upon  it;  dry  the  powder,  and 
put  it  into  an  iron  mortar;  then  add  mercury  four  times 
the  quantity  of  the  dried  powder,  and  with  a  wooden 
peftle  fitted  to  the  fize  of  the  mortar  with  a  large  round 
head,  beat  the  whole  till  every  part  of  the  powder  is  ren¬ 
dered  of  a  blackiffi  colour,  by  the  minute  globules  of 
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mercury  mixt  with  it;  at  this  time  pour  water  on  the 
whole,  and  continue  rubbing  it  with  the  peftle  for  fome 
time;  pour  out  the  turbid  water,  and  add  frefh,  till  all 
the  loofe  powder  is  waffied  off ;  then  dry  the  amalgama 
with  a  fpunge.  Cramer’s  Art  of  Affaying,  p.  232. 

To  feparate  the  filver  from  this  ama'gama,  fpread  a  thin 
leather  over  a  wide  earthen  or  glafs  veflel,  fold  it  up  in 
the  form  of  a  bag,  and  put  the  amalgama  into  it ;  tie  the 
bag  very  firmly  at  the  top,  and  fqueeze  it  very  hard, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  mercury  will  be  forced  through 
into  the  veffel  placed  underneath;  untie  the  bag,  and 
all  the  filver  and  gold,  if  there  be  any  there,  will  be 
found  remaining  in  it,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  mercury  mixed  with  it.  Put  this  pafte  into  a  glafs 
retort,  fet  it  in  a  fand  heat,  adapt  on  a  receiver,  with 
a  quantity  of  water  in  it ;  let  the  nofe  of  the  retort  be 
immerfed  in  the  water,  make  a  fire  cotifideraby  ftrong, 
and  the  mercury  will  all  be  driven  into  the  receiver, 
falling  into  the  water  with  a  hiffing  noife.  If  you  hear 
a  crackling  in  the  retort,  diminifh  the  fire  a  little;  when 
no  more  quickfilver  can  be  driven  over  by  a  great  fire, 
let  the  retort  grow  cool,  then  take  it  away,  and  fplit  it 
by  means  of  a  thread  dipped  in  brimftone  tied  round 
the  belly  of  the  retort,  and  then  fet  on  fire :  take  out 
the  mafs,  and  in  an  open  fire  run  it,  with  the  help  of 
borax,  into  a  mafs.  Ibid. 

Amalgamation  of  tin  is  made  in  the  fame  way  with  that 
of  lead.  This  is  ufed  for  tinning  iooking-glaffes,  and 
for  making  mercury-balls,  ufed  in  purifying  water.  Mr. 
Canton  firft  obferved,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  amal¬ 
gama,  with  a  very  little  chalk  or  whiting,  being  rubbed 
on  the  cuffiion  of  a  glafs  globe,  or  on  the  oiled  filk- 
rubber  of  a  tube,  would  contribute  to  increafe  the  power 
of  electricity ;  fo  that  they  might  be  excited  by  this 
means  to  a  very  great  degree  with  very  little  friction, 
efpecially  if  the  rubbers  be  made  more  damp  or  dry, 
as  occafion  may  require.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  p.  461. 
See  Experiments,  &c.  in  Electricity. 

Amalgamation  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe, 
to  a  folution  of  fulphur  with  mercury. 

In  th  is  fenfe  amalgamation  amounts  to  the  fame  with  mol¬ 
lification,  or  foftening  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed 
by  fome  ancient  chemifts. 

AMALOZQUE,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  under  which  Ni- 
eremberg  deferibes  a  Mexican  bird.  The  neck  of  this  is 
berd;itis  of  the  fize  of  the  turtle,  and  lives  about  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  but  has  not  webbed  feet ;  the  breaft,  belly, 
and  under-part  of  the  wings  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  va¬ 
riegated  with  black  and  yellow,  and  it  has  two  black 
circles,  a  finger’s  fpace  afunder,  round  the  neck  and 
breaft.  It  has  a  very  long  and  flender  beak,  and  feeds 
on  the  infeCts  common  in  watery  places.  Ray. 

AMAN,  a  fort  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  which  comes  from 
the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Aleppo. 

AMANDAVAS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  frin- 
gilla,  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

AMANITA  ;  fee  Agaricus. 

AMARACUS,_among  Ancient  Naturalifs ;  fee  Sampsu- 
chus. 

,  Amaracus,  in  Botany,  fee  Bafard  Feverfew. 

AMARADULUS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to 
the  woody  nightshade. 

AMARANTH,  an  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted  in 
Sweden  by  queen  Chriftina  in  1645,  at  the  clofe  of  an 
annual  feaft,  celebrated  in  that  country,  and  called 
IVirtfchaft. 

This  feaft  was  folemnized  with  entertainments,  balls, 
mafquerades,  and  the  like  diverfiotis,  and  held  from 
evening  till  the  next  morning.  That  princefs,  thinking 
the  name  too  vulgar,  changed  it  into  that  of  the  fcaf  of 
the  gods,  becaufe  each  perfon  here  reprefented  fome 
deity,  according  as  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The  queen  affumed 
the  name  of  Amarante,  that  is  unfading,  or  immortal. 
The  young  nobility,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  nymphs  and 
ftiepherds,  ferved  the  gods  at  the  table.  At  the  end  of 
the  feaft,  the  queen  threw  off'  her  habit,  which  was  co¬ 
vered  with  diamonds,  leaving  it  to  be  pulled  in  pieces 
by  themafques;  and,  in  memory  of  fo  gallant  a  feaft, 
founded  a  military  order,  called,  in  Swediih,  gefeilehaf  t, 
into  which  all  that  had  been  prefent  at  the  feaft  were 
admitted,  including  fixteen  lords,  and  as  many  ladies, 
befides  the  queen.  Their  device  was  the  cypher  of  ama¬ 
rante,  compofed  of  two  A’s,  the  one  erect',  the  other 
inverted,  and  interwoven  together;  the  whole  inclofed 
by  a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto,  dolce  nclla  memoria. 
Bulftrode  Whitlock,  the  Englifii  embaflador  from  Crom¬ 
well  to  the  court  ot  Sweden,  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  amaiante.  On  which  account  it  feems  to  be, 
that  we  fometimes  find  him  ftyled  Sir  Bulftrode  Whitlock. 

Amaranth,  Amaranth  us,  flower-gentle ,  or  princes 
feather,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoccia  pentandria 
clafs.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  male  and  female 

flow- 
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fltnvers  on  the  fame  plant.  The  flower  hath  no  petals 
but  the  empalement  confifts  of  three  or  five  leave-’ 
which  is  common  to  both  fexes.  The  male  flowers  have 
in  fome  fpecies  three,  in  others  five  flender  (lamina, 
lhe  female  flowers  have  three  fliort  ftyles  ;  the  feed - 
veflel  hath  one  cell,  in  which  is  lodged  a  Angle  globular 

feed,  i  here  are  feveral  fpecies. 

I  he  fpecies  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their 
beauty,  are  raifed  on  hot-beds  ;  and  in  June  or  July  may 
be  planted  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure  garden,  (had¬ 
ing  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  and  in  dry 
weather  they  (liould  be  well  watered. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  drying  and  aftringent 
but  heat  not  in  a  violent  degree.  Schroder  recommends 
the  liowers  of  the  common  large  garden-kind  dried  and 
powdered,  as_  good  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  hemor¬ 
rhages  of  all  kinds,  and  incontinence  of  urine  ;  but  they 
are  very  little  ufed  in  the  prefent  praflice.  ; 

Amaranth  exprefles  a  colour  inclining  to  purple.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  flower. 

AMARANTHOIDES,  in  Botany ,  globe  amaranth ,  or 
gomphrena  of  Linnteus. 

The  culture  and  propagation  of  thefe  plants  is,  in  all 
refpedts,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  amaranth  ;  only 
that  they  mud  have  a  greater  (hare  of  heat,  and  mull 
be  forwarded  more  in  the  fpring. 

lhe  flowers  of  this  plant  are  commonly  known  by  the 
n  a  m  e  of  ever  la  (ling  flower  s ;  and,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
after  having  been  gathered  in  their  full  perfettion,  and 
betore  they  begin  to  decay  on  the  plant,  they  will  retain 
their  full  beauty  many  years. 

AMARYLLIS,  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem  of  Botany ,  the  name 
°  ,a  genus  of  plants  of  the  hexandria  monovynia  clafs, 
called  m  Englifh  daffodil-lily,  and  by  other  botanical 
writers  lillo-narcijfus :  the  corolla  is  bell-fhaped,  with 
fix  petals  ;  the  ftigma  is  divided  into  three  fegments 
AMAIIDES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  Ear- 
tholomaeus  Anglus,  and  other  writers  of  his  time,  to  a 
ftone,  of  which  they  recorded  a  wonderful  virtue  in  re¬ 
dding  the  fire. 

AMATORII  mufeuli,  in  Anatomy ,  an  appellation  fometimes 
given  to  thofe  mufcles  of  the  eyes  which  give  them  a 
cad  Tideways,  and  affift  in  that  particular  look  by  fome 
called  ogling. 

When  the  ubdutlor  and  humilis  ad  together,  they  give 
this  oblique  motion.  ;  b 

AMAUROSIS,  in  Surgery,  a  deprivation  of  fight ;  the 
eye  remaining  fair,  and  feemingly  unaffected. 

The  word  is  formed  of  cii/.aupoa,  I  darken . 

Amaurofis  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  more  ufually 
call  GUTTA  ferena.  3 

A  perfect  amaurofs  is  when  the  blindefs  is  total  ;  when 
there  is  dill  a  power  of  didinguidiing  light  from  dark- 
nefs,  the  difeafe  is  called  by  M.  de  St.  Ives  an  imperfetl 
amaurofis.  There  is  a  periodical  fort  which  comes  on 
indantaneoufly,  continues  for  hours,  or  days,  and  then 
disappears.  The  nyfialops  is  confidered  by  fome  as  a 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe.  This  diforder  mud  be  carefully 
diftinguilhed  from  the  glaucoma,  or  cataract,  and  a 
vertigo,  which  require  different  methods  of  treatment. 

If  the  amaurofis  fucceeds  a  fever,  or  comes  upon  the 
aged,  or  very  infirm,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expeded  ;  if 
one  eye  fails,  the  other  ufually  foon  follows.  J3ut  if  the 
cafe  be  flight,  and  the  habit  of  the  body  robud,  if  it 
happens  after  the  meafles,  or  fmall-pox,  or  in  pubertine 
virgins,  it  is  fometimes  cured. 

Mr.  Hey,  (urgeon  at  Leeds,  mentions  feveral  cafes  of 
patients  afflided  with  the  amaurofs ,  who  were  relieved 
by  being  eledrified.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  v. 

This  didemper  is  fometimes  denominated  fuffufio  ni<^ra 
the  black  catarad.  6  L 5 

The  amaurofs  differs  from  the  amblyopia,  this  being 
in  an  inferior  degree.  For  methods  of  cure.  See  fee 
Heider,  Hoffman,  St.  Ives,  &c.  - 

AMAUSA,  a  name  by  which  the  chemids  have  called  the 
pastes  made  of  lead  and  cryftal  with  various  admix¬ 
tures,  for  imitating  gems. 

AMAXOBII ;  fee  Hamaxobii. 

AMAZON,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  bold,  courageous  wo¬ 
man,  capable  of  daring,  hardy  atchievements. 

Amazons,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  denote  an  ancient 
nation  of  warlike  women,  who  founded  an  empire  in 
Afia  Minor,  upon  the  river  Thermodoon,  along  the 
coafts  of  the  Black  Sea.  ** 

The  Amazons  are  faid  to  have  formed  a  date  out  of  which 
men  were  excluded.  What  commerce  they  had  with 
that  fex,  was  only  with  drangers  ;  they  killed  all  their 
male  children,  and  cut  off  the  right  breads  of  their  fe¬ 
males,  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  combat. — From 
which  lad  circumftance  it  is,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to 
take  their  name,  viz.  from  the  privative  a,  and  ua ?0< 
mamma,  breaf.  s 

It  is  a  point  controverted,  even  among  ancient  writers, 
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whether  ever  there  really  were  fitch  a  nation  of  Arndt 
Strabo,  1  altephatus,  and  Olliers,  abfolutely  deny 
“‘I™  T?„C°ntp  1 ,y’  *lCrod,otus-  Pauftnias,  Diodorus  Si- 

z Vff  :flprrus’  Piioy> wc,a-  "■■«>>. 

Hippocrates  mentions  a  law  among  the  Amazed,,  where. 

the?  ^  ‘°  ’emai"  '"Sin.,  till  fud,  time  a, 

'f  f  *d  ll™‘  three  men  of  their  enemies-He  adds 
tiat  the  reafon  of  their  cutting  off  the  right  hre.ff  «  * 

other  wife  have  been  divided  between  both  1 

Some  authors  relate,  that,  inftead  of  killing-  nnlv 
twilled  the  legs  of  their  male  children,  to J 
cing  able  to  contend  with  them  for  the  maftery 
,j“t,’"Vn  h,s  Analyhs  of  Ancient  Mythology,  cv- 

ment  Of  the  T  aCC°Unt  °f  c,ym°llW »»<l  &,L 
ment  of  the  Amazons  as  fabulous ;  and  obferves,  that 

they  were,  in  general,  Cuthite  colonies  from  Egypt  ami 

^aLwlVornrd  fettleme”ts  in  different  countries 
and  that  they  derived  their  name  from  zon,  the  fun\ 

uh^ch  was  the  national  objeCt  of  worfliip.  Vol.  iii! 

M.Petir,  a  French  phyfician,  publifhed  a  Latin  differ- 
tanon,  ,n  1685,  to  prove,  that  there  was  really  a  nation 
of  Amazons ;  it  contains  abundance  of  curious  inquir  e 

their  arms,  the  cities  E  by 
them  &c.— On  medals,  the  Amazons  bud  is  ufually 
armed  with  a  little  ax,  called  bipennis,  or  fecuris bar  -„J 
on  the  fiioulder,  and  a  buckler,  in  form  of  a  half-moon 

of  the  poTtT  cMedprha>  0,1  the  left-arm.  Hence  that 


Non  tibia  Amazonia  eft  pro  me  funtenda  four  is, 

Aut  excifa  Icvi  pclta  gerenda  manu. 

r  Ov.  ex  Pont. 

JC  read  °f  ^c.ythian  Amazons  in  Herodotus;  of  Lybhn 
Amazons,  in  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  and  of  German  Amlzons , 

fl'eak  of  M  ngrel-  E'  ^°SraPhers  travellers  alfo 
rAmerica  Tmo1  *nd  Ge01!g ™  batons Amazons 

lit  3"0mO“I,a<  ,1,C  PhiliPP™  m-ds, 

lhe  Amazons  of  South  America,  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  which  bears  their  name,  make  the  greated 
figure  in  modern  dory.  They  are  renreOn^a  .  C 

fuffere  "m1]-1'0  their  ^ueen-  No  ^en  are 

?  1VC  am°i:g  them  ’  thouSh  thofe  of  fome 
neigbbounng  nations  are  fuffered  to  vifit  them,  at  a  cer! 

tain  feafon,  for  the  fake  of  procreation.  The  females 
iffumg  from  this  commerce  are  bred  up  with  care  and 
lnftruCted  in  what  relates  to  war  and  government  a, 

ILr  fathers'.3’  y  fenI  a"'a>’  into  ,he  ““"'4  of 

-LTlf,T'dT  .ge0graf '!ers  an<1  travellers  mention  Ama- 
~ons  dill  in  being — John  de  Jos  Santos,  a  Portuauefe 
Capuchin,  m  his  defcription  of  Ethiopia,  fpcaks^of  a 
race  of  Amazons  in  Africa  ;  and  zEneas  Silvius  gives  us 
a  very  precife  account  of  a  republic  of  real  Amazons  in 
Bohemia,  which  laded  nine  years  ;  founded  by  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  a  maid  named  Valafca.  V 

Amazon  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  b-es, 
becattfe  among  thefe  Wefts  the  females  alone  are  com! 
moniy  fuppofed  to  bear  fway. 

Andotle,  treating  of  the  breeding  of  bees,  profeffes 
himfelf  ignorant  of  their  fex  ;  and  therefore,  willing  to 
keep  up  the  prerogative  of  the  males,  calls  their  go 

vernor  rex,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  "by 

the  generality  of  authors.  y 

An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  country,  takes  the  li 
berty  to  drain  the  ordinary  fignification  of  the  word  re.r 
and  m  fuch  places  tranflates  it  queen,  this  being  an 
Amazonian ,  or  female  kingdom.  g 

Mr.  Warder  has  publifhed  a  work  under  the  title  of  the 
True  Amazons,  or  Commonwealth  of  Bees- 

A™SAN’  f0mahi'’B  r'lati”«  “»  “Ambling 

Amazonian  habit,  m  Antiquity,  denotes  a  drefs  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  Amazons. 

Mart ja j  the  famous  concubine  of  the  emperor  Commo- 
t  us,  had  the  appellation  Amazonian,  becaufe  flie  charmed 
him  mod  m  a  habit  of  this  kind.-Hence  alfo  that  p  c 
himfelf  engaged  in  combat,  in  the  amphitheatre, Pi„ 
Amazonian  habit;  and  of  all  titles  the  Amazon, is  « 
one  of  thofe  he  mod  delighted  in.-In  honour  ehhJof 
the  gallant,  or  h.s  miftrefs,  the  month  December  was 
alio  denominated  Amazomus. 

Some  alfo  apply  Amazonian  habit  to  the  hunting  drefs 
worn  by  many  ladies  among  us. 

AMAZONIUS  is  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  paftiL 
or  troche,'  anciently  ufe.d  again  ft  rilings  of  the  domach 
and  vomitings— fhe  ingredients  of  which  it  is  coml 

poll'd. 
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poled,  are  fmallage,  anife-feed,  worm-wood,  myrrh,  pep¬ 
per,  caftorcum ,  opium,  and  cinnamon. 

AMBA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 

called  the  manga  Indica ,  or  MANGO./tw,  called  alio 

ambalam,  and  ambe .  ,  . 

AMBACHT,  in  Topography,  denotes  a  kind  or  jurmliction, 
or  territory,  the  poffeffor  whereof  has  the  adminiftration 
of  jutlice,  both  in  alto  and  bajjo  ;  or  of  what  is  called  in 
the  Scotch  law  a  power  of  pit  and  gallows,  i.  e.  a  power 
of  drowning  and  hanging.  _  f 

In  fome  ancient  writers  ambacht  is  particularly  ined  tor 
the  jurifdibtion,  government,  or  chief  magtftracy  of  a  city. 
The  word  is  very  ancient,  though  ufed  originally  in  a 
fenfe  fomewhat  different.  Ennius  calls  a  mercenary,  or 
Pave  hired  for  money,  ambaffus-,  and  Crefar  gives  the 
fame  appellation  to  a  kind  of  dependents  among  the 
Gauls,  who,  without  being  fiavcs,  were  attached  to  the 
fervice  of  great  lords. 

AMBAGES, circumlocution  ;an  indirect:  difcourfe,  or  phraie, 
tending  to  exprels  or  drew  fomething  by  a  connpafs  of 
words  or  fentiments  fetches  from  afar. 

AMBAIBA,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Brafil,  called  by  the 
Indians,  tipioca.  R.ay’s  Hift.  Plant.  ,  ’  * 

AMBAIPINGA,  the  name  of  a  tree,  whole  leaves  are  fo 
rough,  that  they  may  he  ufed  to  polifli  hard  wood. 
Ray’s  Hift.  of  Plant. 

AMBAR -feed,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica „  a  name  by  which 
fome  have  called  mufk-feed. 

AMBARVALIA,  m  Antiquity,  a  feaft,  or  ceremony,  among 
the  Romans,  celebrated  annually,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
defs  Ceres,  in  order  to  procure  a  happy  harveft. 

At  thefe  feafts  they  facrificed  a  bull,  a  fow,  and  a  fheep  ; 
which,  before  the  facrifice,  were  led  in  proceftion  thrice 
around  the  fields  ;  whence  the  feaft  is  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  its  name  :  from  the  Greek  apati,  about ;  or  the  La¬ 
tin  ambio ,  I  go  round',  and  arvum, field.  Though  others 
write  it  ambarbaha ,  and  ambarbia,  and  deduce  it  from 
ambire  urbem,  to  go  round  the  city. 

prom  the  beads  offered  in  facrifice,  the  ceremony  was 
alfo  called  suovetaurilia. 

Some  will  have  the  ambarvalia  to  have-been  held  twice  a 
year;  the  firft  time  towards  the  end  of  January,  or,  as 
ethers  think,  in  April;  and  the  fecond  time  in  July,  or, 
as  RoftnuS  imagines,  in  Auguft ;  at  the  time  when  the 
harveft  was  ripe,  maturis  frugibus.  Which  opinion  is  the 
more  probable,  becaufe  Ovid,  who,  in  his  Fafti,  deferibes 
the  feafts  in  the  firft  fix  months  of  the  year,  from 
January  to  June  inclufive,  fays  nothing  of  the  ambar- 
valiai 

The  facrifice  offered  on  this  occafion  was  hence  called 
ambarvale  facrum ,  and  hoflia  ambarvalis.  _ 

The  ambarvalia  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 
The  private  were  thofe  folemnized  by  the  mafters  of  fa¬ 
milies,  accompanied  with  their  children  and  fervants,  in 
the  villages  and  farms  out  of  Rome.  They  walked  three 
times  round  the  grounds,  every  one  being  crowned  with 
leaves  of  oak,  and  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
After  the  proceftion,  they  went  to  facrifice. 

The  ambarvale  carmen  was  a  prayer  preferred  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  ;  whereof  we  have  the  j'crmttla  preferveu  in  Cato. 
The  public  ambarvalia  were  thofe  celebrated  in  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  city;  and  in  which  the  twelve  fratres 
arvales  officiated  pontifically,  walking,  at  the  head  of  a 
proceffion  of  the  citizens,  who  had  lands  and  vineyards 
at  Rome. 

The  prayer,  or  formula,  here  ufed,  was  ayertas  morbum , 
mortem,  tabcm ,  nebulam,  impetiginem,  pcjejlalcm. 

Some  make  a  quinquennial  as  well  as  an  annual  amhar - 
valia,  the  one  performed  once  every  luftrum ,  the  other 

once  a  year.  . 

The  prielts  who  chiefly  officiated  at  the  folemmty,  were 
cdWtiX fratres  arvales. 

AMBARVALIS  fos,  in  Botany,  a  name  given,  by  fome 
authors,  to  the  polygala,  or  milkwort. 

AMBASSADOR.  See  Embassador. 

AMBE,  in  Anatomy,  a  fuperficial  jutting  out  of  a  b6NE. 
Ambe,  in  Surgery,  is  alfo  ufed  as  the  name  of  an  ancient 
inftrument,  with  which  they  reduced  diflocated  bones. 
The  ambe  or  commander ,  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
and  has  its  partizans  among  the  moderns,  efpecially  for 
replacing  the  arm. 

It  confifts  of  an  horizontal  lever,  and  a  fixed  point  made 
of  a  piece  of  wood  Handing  vertically,  to  the  extremity 
of  which  the  lever  is  jointed  by  a  hinge.  The  patient 
fitting  and  his  arm  that  is  hurt  being  raifed,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  pufhed  forward  under  the  arm-pit,  as  far  as  can 
be  :  curandum,  fays  Hippocrates,  ut  quant  penitiffme  alam 
f'ubeat.  The  arm  is  tied  to  this  horizontal  piece,  and 
then  an  afflftant  bears  upon  the  fcapula  and  the  clavicula, 
whilft  another  preffes  down  the  lever,  and  thus  makes 
the  bone  cdtne  into  its  place  again. 

The  capital  defed  of  the  ambe  is,  that  it  pufhes  the  head 
of  the  bone  into  its  cavity,  before  the  extenfion  and 
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counter  extenfion  are  made  ;  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  which  are,  firft,  that  the  redu&ion  is  very  difficult, 
becaufe  the  bone  is  not  conducted  by  the  fame  way  it 
took  in  luxating  itfelf,  and  that  one  meets  with  obftacies 
from  the  parts  that  furround  it,  even  the  fcapula  itfelf, 
on  which  it  articulates.  Secondly,  in  making  efforts  for 
furmouftting  thofe  obftacies,  one  runs  the  rifque  of  turn¬ 
ing  inwards  the  cartilaginous  edge  of  the  cavity  of  the 
fcapula,  or  the  capfula  ligamentofa.  rIhe  third  defect  oi 
the  ambe  of  Hippocrates  is,  that  it  cannot  move  the 
luxated  hone,  but  from  below  upwards;  confequentlv 
the  machine  is  only  proper  in  luxations  directly  down¬ 
wards  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  arm  luxates  itfelf 
both  outwards  and  inwards,  and  luxations  forward  are 
very  frequent.  In  thofe  cafes,  the  ambe  is  uftlefs,  and 
being  dangerous  in  luxations  downwards,  it  follows,  that 
this  machine  labours  under  very  great  defedts. 

Mr.  le  Cat,  in  the  Phil.  Tianf.  Nv  469,'  has  endeavoured 
to  remedy  thefe  defeats,  by  giving  the  delcription  an tl 
ufe  of  a  new  ambe,  not  fubjetft  to  the  iueonvenieneies  c, 
the  old  one. 

AMBER ,  fuccinum,  or  karabc,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  Sic.  a 
yellow,  tranfparent  fubftance,  of  a  gummous  or  bitumi¬ 
nous  form  or  confiftence,  of  a’Yefinous  tafle,  and  a  fmell 
like  oil  of  turpentine  ;  chiefly  found  in  the  Baltic  Tea, 
along  the  coafts  of  Pruffia,  &c.  of  ufe  in  medicine,  and 
in  divers  arts. 

The  word  is  originally  Arabic,  amhar,  or  anbar,  which 
fignifies  the  fame. 

This  fubftance  has  been  of  great  repute  in  the  world  from 
the  very  earlieft  times  we  have  any  knowledge  of ;  many 
years  before  Chrift  it  was  in  efteem  as  a  medicine  ;  and 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Herodotus,  and  among  the  poets, 
iEfchylus,  and  others,  have  commended  its  virtues.  In 
the  times  of  the  Romans  it  became  in  high  efteem  as  a 
gem;  and  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Nero,  immenfe 
quantities  of  it  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  ufed  for  or¬ 
namenting  works  of  various  kinds.  Long  after  this, 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  fliewed  a  high  efteem  for 
it.  However  well  known,  and  however  highly  efteemed 
this  fubftance  was  in  thefe  ages,  its  nature  and  origin 
yet  remained  unknown  through  a  long  ieries  of  time, 
and  various  conjectures  were  made  about  it  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  where  people  were  poffeffed  of  it  among 
their  gems. 

The  generality  of  the  falfe  accounts  of  amber  have  been 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  perfons  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  give  the  hiftory  of  it ;  they  have,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  taken  upon  hearfay  what  they  have  related,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  books  they  were  not  able  to  underhand. 
Thus  we  find  the  many  places  in  Afia  and  Africa,  cele¬ 
brated  for  producing  large  itores  of  amber,  are  taken 
upon  credit  from  the  old  authors,  who  have  mentioned 
atnbra  as  being  lound  there  :  thele  copieis  not  diftin— 
guifhing,  that  ambra  in  thefe  places  is  not  given  as  the 
name  ot  fuccinum,  or  amber,  but  that  of  the  l  ien  perfume 
called  ambergris,  which  is  found  there,  though  the  real 
amber  never  was. 

The  name  of  oriental  amber,  fo  common  with  fome, 
feems  to  have  been  alio  owing  to  a  nriitake,  but  of  an¬ 
other  kind  ;  the  gum  copal,  brought  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  is  very  like  amber,  and  fome  of  the  fantaftic  writers 
in  chemiftry  have  called  this  by  the  forced  name  of  ori¬ 
ental  amber.  Hence  thofe  who  read  their  works,  with¬ 
out  perfectly  underftandrng  them,  have  fuppofed  that 
amblr  was  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  as  all  the 
gems  of  that  part  of  the  world  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
other  places,  ’.they  began  to  call  all  the  fine  pieces  of  this 
foil'll,  by  the  pompous  name  of  oriental  amber.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  its  ever 
having  been  found  in  any  of  thofe  regions.  All  the 
'intelligent  petibns,  who  have  refided  in  <he  Eaft  In¬ 
dies^  lay,  tHar they  never  faw  or  heard  of  amber  be¬ 
ing  found  there.  "  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  feern-s 
very  rational  to  conclude,  that  our  oriental  amber  never 
cxifted,  other wie  tlr.ni  in  the  error  before  -mentioned, 
of  calling  copal  by  that  name.  Phis  we  are  very 

well  affured  of,  that  the  Chinefe,  who,  are  as  cun¬ 
ning  a  people  as  any  in  the  world,  expend  annually 
with  us  vaft  fums  of  money  in  buying  European  amber , 
and  have  done  fo  at  all  times  fince  we  have  trafficked 
with  them;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that 
they  would  puichafe  it  of  us,  if  they  had  it  nearer  home. 
Europe  feems  the  only  region  of  the  world  where  amber 
is  produced  :  it  feems  alfo  to  be  produced  almoft  all  over 
Europe,  but  not  in  equal  plenty,  nor  perfection  ;  the 
German  dominions,  and  the  country  about  the  Baltic, 
claim  the  prerogative  above  all  other  places.  Hartman, 
who  has  given  the  above  mentioned  account  of  the  eirois 
of  the  ancients,  & c.  in  regard  to  the  place?  of  its  origin, 
has  been  too  free  in  cenfuring  the  moderns  for  giving  it 
to  fome  parts  even  of  Europe:  he  fcruples  to  bClieve 
that  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  England,  produce  amber ; 

’  but 
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but  in  this  he  errs  :  he  fuppofes  that  jet ,  which  is  called 
by  fome  black  amber ,  being  found  in  thefe  places,  has 
impofed  upon  the  authors  of  thefe  accounts,  and  made 
them  fay  amber  was  found  there  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  amber ,  and  that  of  the  fineft  kind  in 
the  world,  is  found  in  England  at  leaft,  if  not  in  the  other 
places  where  he  doubts  of  its  production. 

Amber  is  at  this  time  thrown  on  the  fhores  of  Yorkfhire, 
and  many  other  places,  and  found  even  in  our  clax-pits  ; 
the  pits  dug  for  tile-clay,  between  Tyburn  and  Ken- 
fington  Gravel-pits,  have  afforded  many  fpecimens  ;  and 
that  behind  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  at  Hyde-park  Corner, 
has  afforded  fine  fpecimens,  one  of  which  has  been 
wrought  into  a  beautiful  cane-head  of  three  inches  long  ; 
and  if  we  mention  Dr.  Woodward,  and  the  other  authors, 
who  have  themfelves  taken  it  up,  we  fhall  have  no  room 
to  doubt  of  its  being  real  amber ,  not  jet,  as  Hartman 
fuppofes. 

Poland,  Silefia,  and  Bohemia,  are  famous  for  the  amber 
dug  up  there  at  this  time.  Germany  affords  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  amber,  as  well  dug  up  from  the  bovr-els  of  the 
earth,  as  toffed  about  on  the  fhores  of  the  lea  and  rivers 
there.  Saxony,  Mifnia,  and  Sweden,  and  many  other 
places  in  this  tra£l  of  Europe,  abound  with  it.  Den¬ 
mark  has  afforded,  at  different  times,  feveral  quantities 
of  foffile  amber  ;  and  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic  abound 
with  it.  But  the  countries  lying  on  the  Baltic  afford  it 
in  the  greatefl  abundance  of  all ;  and  of  thefe  the  molt 
plentiful  country  is  Pruffia,  and  the  next  is  Pomerania. 
Prufiia  was,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Theodoric  the  Goth, 
famous  for  amber ;  for  this  fubftance  coming  into  great 
repute  with  this  prince,  fome  natives  of  Pruffia,  who 
were  about  his  court,  offered  their  fervice  to  go  to  their 
own  country,  where  that  fubftance,  they  Paid,  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  bring  back  great  ftores  of  ir.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  did  fo ;  and  from  this  time  Pruffia  had  the  honour 
to  be  called  the  Country  of  Amber ,  infiead  of  Italy,  which 
had  before  undefervedly  that  title. 

The  amber  of  Pruffia  is  not  only  found  on  the  fea  coafts, 
but  in  digging;  and  though  that  of  Pomerania  is  gene¬ 
rally  brought  from  the  fhores,  yet  people,  who  dig  on 
different  occafions  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  at 
times  find  amber.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  248.  p.  5.  See  Ma¬ 
trix  Suciini. 

Junker  deferibes,  after  Neumann,  the  Pruffian  amber- 
mines ,  which  are  the  richeft  known. 

Firft,  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  found  a  Jlralum  of 
fand.  Immediately  under  this  fand  is  a  bed  of  clay, 
filled  with  fmall  flints  of  about  an  inch  diameter  each. 
Under  this  clay  lies  a  Jlratum  of  black  earth,  or  turf, 
filled  with  foffile  wood,  half  decompofed,  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  ;  this  ftratum  is  extended  upon  a  bank  of  minerals, 
containing  little  metal,  except  iron,  which  are  confer- 
quently  pyrites.  Laflly,  under  this  bed  the  amber  is 
found,  fcattered  about  in  pieces,  or  fometimes  accumu¬ 
lated  in  heaps. 

Naturalifls  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  amber, 
and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  belongs  to  ;  fome  referring  it 
to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to 
the  animal  kingdom.  Its  natural  hiftory,  and  its  cher 
mical  analyfis,  afford  fomething  in  favour  of  each  opi- 
-  nion. 

Pliny  deferibes  it  as,  *  a  refinous  juice,  oufing  from  aged 
‘  pines  and  firs  (others  fay  from  poplars,  whereof  there 

*  are  whole  forefts  on  the  coaffs  of  Sweden),  and  dif- 

*  charged  thence  into  the  fea,  where,  undergoing  fome 

*  alteration,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form,  upon  the  fhores 

*  of  Pruffia,  which  lie  very  low  :  he  adds,  that  it  was 
‘  hence  the  ancients  gave  it  the  denomination  fuccinum, 

*  from  fuccus,  juice.’ 

This  opinion  of  the  ancient  naturalifls  feem  confirmed 
by  obfervations  of  many  of  the  modern  ones ;  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  learned  father  Camelli.  Phil.  Tranf,  N° 
290. 

Some  fuppofe  it  a  bitumen,  trickling  into  the  fea  from 
fubterraneous  fources  ;  and  there  concreted  into  this  form, 
and  thrown  afnore  by  the  waves.  But  as  good  amber  has 
been  found  in  digging  at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  the 
fea,  as  that  gathered  on  the  coafl. 

Others  fuppofe  amber  a  compound  fubftance — Prufiia, 
fay  they,  and  the  other  countries  which  produce  amber, 
are  moiflened  with  a  bituminous  juice,  which  mixing 
with  the  vitriolic  falts  abounding  in  thofe  places,  the 
points  of  thofe  falts  fix  its  fluidity,  whence  it  congeals  , 
and  the  refult  of  that  congelation  makes  what  we  call 
amber  ;  which  is  more  or  lefspure,  tranfparent,  and  firm, 
as  thofe  parts  of  fait  and  bitumen  are  more  or  lefs  pure, 
and  are  mixed  in  this  or  that  proportion. 

Mr.  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  to  bicily  and  Malta,  fays, 
that  the  river  Gearretta,  formerly  celebrated  by  the 
poets  under  the  name  of  Simetus,  throws  up  near  its 
Vol.  I.  NQ  14. 


niouth  great  quantities  of  amber.  Vor.  i.  Lett  12  n 
2o2, 

He  ro^tion.  alfo  a  kind  of  artificials,  „ncom. 
men  thero,  made,  as  he  was  told,  from  copai,  but  very 

different  from  the  natural.  Ib.  p.  -84  y 

Jf  the  people,  who  colled  amber  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Baltic,  were  more  curious  and  particular  in  their  obferv¬ 
ations  of  the  maffes  they  find,  we  fhould  doubtlefs  have 
much  more  lights  into  its  true  hiflory  and  nature.  1  here 

there  foT t,<>nfbS  ll;at  ^fUfieces  of  it  are  toffed  up 
there  fo  imperfedly  formed,  that  the  procefs  of  nature 

may  he  feen  m  ns  different  fiages.  Pieces  have  been 

— :/°Und  f°l  (°ft’  38  t0  reCdVe  the  imPreflion  of 
a  fcal  thefe  are  always  not  only  perfed  amber  in  other 

refpeds,  but  they  are  obferved  to  have  a  fmell  flronger 

ban  the  common  er  has.  Thefe  pieces  fometimes 

harden  immediately,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  but 

fometimes  they  retain  tins  foftnefs  many  months  Wo 

e d V<t h i e" fnft- C °VU,Ch  3  P’eCe’  Which  ha(1  retain, 
ed  tins  foftnefs  a  whole  year,  in  which  time  it  had 

lam  among  other  pieces  of  amber;  and  of  another 

mafs  very  foft  on  one  fide,  and  hard  on  the  other,  and 

containing  in  the  foft  part  a  fly  buried.  Phil.  Tranf. 
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Hartman  has  undertaken  to  prove,  that  amber  is  formed  of 
a  bitumen,  mixed  with  vitriol  and  other  falts;  and 
though  this  is  a  lowed  him  in  regard  to  the  foffile  amber. 
many  difpute  whether  the  fea  or  kauJUle  amber ,  as  they  ex’ 
pre.s  it,  be  fo  produced.  It  is,  however,  very  evident,  that 
all  amber  is  of  the  fame  origin,  and  probably  all  the  bauf- 
tde  amber  is  firft  waflied  into  the  fea  out  of  the  clifls  • 
though  Hartman  thinks  it  very  poffible,  that  fome  of  ft 
may  be  formed  ,n  the  earth  under  the  fea,  and  be  wafhed 
up  thence.  The  haujhle,  or  fea  amber ,  is  ufually  finer 
to  the  eye  than  th z foffile;  but  the  reafon  is,  that  it  is  di- 
velted  of  that  coarfe  coat  w-ith  which  the  other  is  covered 
while  in  the  earth.  Hartman’s  Hill.  Succ.ni, 

I  he  chemifts  are  as  much  divided  on  this  head  as  the 
naturahfts.  Amber  being  found  by  diftillation  to  yield  an 
acid  fpirit,  which  precipitates  into  fait,  is  inferred,  by 
fome  to  be  of  a  mineral  nature  ;  this  being  a  circum- 
flance  peculiar  to  that  kingdom,  and  never  found  in  the 
dmiUatKin  of  vegetabJes  •  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
amber  d.flolves  in  alcohol,  not  in  water;  and  melts  at  the 
fire,  and  is  inflammable  ;  which  are  charaders  that  feem 
to  refer  it  to  the  clafs  of  fulphurs,  or  bitumens. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  argue  it  to  be  of  the  vegetable 
kind  from  us  refolvmg  into  the  fame  principles  with  ve¬ 
getables,  viz.  water,  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil.  See  Matrix 
buccuu.  Boerhaave  refembles  it  to  camphor,  which  is  a 
concrete  oil  of  the  aromatic  plants  of  hqt  countries,  ela¬ 
borated  by  heat  into  a  cryftalline  form, 

Amber,  though  fufible  with  a  fmall  fire,  and  concreting 
again  when  cold  yet  differs  from  the  metals,  and  other 
fuhb  e  bodies  Of  that  kind,  in  this,  that  as  foon  as  cold  they 
are  the  fame  as  before  melting;  but  amber,  when  it  has 
once  been  melted,  is  no  lo amber,  it  lofes  its  beauty  and 
hard n els ;  and  the  true  reafon  of  this  is  Laid  to  be '  tint 
being  compofed  of  bitumen  and  fait,  the  fait  flies  off  in 
the  heating,  and  leaves  the  remainder  little  better  than 
the  Ample  rejjduum  of  an  evaporated  petroleum,  or  any 
other  liquid  bitumen,  There  have  been  people,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  who  have  pretended  to  have  an  art  of  meltin'* 
imall  pieces  of  amber  into  a  mafs,  and  confiituting  large 
ones  of  them;  but  this  feems  fuch  another  undertaking 
as  the  making  of  gold  ;  all  the  trials  that  have  yet  been 
made  by  the  mod  curious  experimenters,  proving,  that 
the  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  melt  amber ,  is  fufficient  to 
deftroy  it.  _  Phil,  I  ranf.  N8  248.  p.  25. 

Hartman  indeed  mentions  an  accident,  which  {hews  a 
poffibrlity  of  many  pieces  of  amber  being  combined  into 
one  by  an  operation  of  nature,  though  ir  never  could  be 
effected  by  art.  A  flieep  was  once  killed  in  Pruffia,  in 
whole  Itomach  a  large  piece  of  amber  was  found,  which 
was  compofed  of  feveral  other  {mailer  pieces,  the  join¬ 
ings  of  all  which  might  be  fee n,  though  as  firm  as  the 
pieces  themfelves.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  c.eature  bad 
{wallowed  the  whole  in  fmall  pieces  with  its  food,  and 
that  nature,  by  the  heat  and  juices  of  its  ftomach,  had 
foftened  thofe  pieces  without  melting  them,  fo  as  to  make 
them  unite  firmly,  though  not  fo  as  to  be  thoroughly  blend¬ 
ed  with  each  other.  Could  art  arrive  at  this,  which  it  i3 
not  probable  it,  ever  will,  even  this  is  far  ft;0rt  of  what  is 
pretended  of  melting  amber ,  and  calling  it  into  what  form 
s  defired, 

I  here  are  feveral  indications  which  difeover  where  am¬ 
ber  is  to  be  found.— The  furface  of  the  earth  is  there 
covered  with  a  foft  fcaly  flone;  and  vitriol  in  particular 
always  abounds  there,  which  is  fometimes  found  white, 
fometimes  reduced  into  a  matter,  like  melted  glals,  and 
fometimes  figured  like  petrified  wpod, 

2  R 
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A,nUr  a  flumes  all  figures  in  ike'  ground  :  lliat  of  »  pear 
.  i  nf,n  In  amber  there  have  been  laid 

£  b  7e°, Lt  fouml' very  well  formed  ">  and  even  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  charafte.  s.-Within  feme  pieces  of  ember 
have  like  wife  been  found  leaves,  .nfeds,  &c.  included; 
which  feems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  amber  was  on 
finally  in  a  fluid  ftate,  or  that  having  been  expoled  to 
the  fun,  it  was  once  foftened,  and  rendered  fufceptible 
ot  the  leaves,  infeas,  &c.  which  came  in  ns  way.  he 
latter  ofthefe  fuppofitions  feems  the  more  agreeab'e  to  the 
phenomenon,  becaufe  thole  infeas,  &c.  are  never  found  m 
the  centre  of  the  pieces  of  amber ,  but  always  near  the 

It  is  obferved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  am¬ 
ber  is  produced,  that  all  animals,  whether  terreftria  , 
aereal,  or  aquatic,  are  extremely  fond  of  it  ;  and  that 
they  frequently  find  pieces  of  it  in  their  excrements,  and 

in  their  bodies  when  opened.  ...  .  , 

The  bodies  of  infedds,  found  buried  in  amber,  are  viewed 
with  admiration  by  all  the  world ;  but  of  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  thefe,  many  are  to  be.  fufpeded  as  counter¬ 
feit,  the  great  price,  beautiful  fpecimens  of  this  kind  fell 
at,  having  tempted  ingenious  cheats  to  introduce  animal 
bodies  in  i'uch  artful  manners  into  feemmgly  whole  pieces 
of  amber,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deleft  the  fraud.  1  he 
factitious  curiofif.es  in  amber,  which  are  pretended  to  be 
pieces  of  this  foflil,  with  infeds  embedded  in  it,  are 
ufually  no  other  than  a  hardened  varnifh,  not  having  the 
hardr.efs,  or  other  qualities  of  amber.  Some  few  of 
them  are  amber  melted,  into  which  the  infeeds  have  been 
put  in  that  ftate,  but  thefe  are  very  coarfe  and  brittle. 
Thefe  two  kinds  of  cheat  are  difeovered  by  their  want  of 
hardnefs,  or  by  obferving  the  Tides  of  the  piece,  to  find 
the  joining  where  it  had  been  fpUt.  _ 

Many  fpecies  of  the  fly  kind,  however,  ,  are  obv.oufly 
and  indifputably  lodged  by  nature  there.  Among  this 
tribe  of  animals,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  ichneumon  fly 
are  found  the  moft  numerous;  the  common  houfe  and 
flefh  flies  are  alfo  frequently  found  thus  preferved  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  of  thofe  fome  have  preferved,  and 
others  have  wholly  loft  their  natural  colours.  Thefe  are 
fometimes  found  in  cloudy  pieces  of  amber ,  but  much 
more  frequently  in  the  perfeftly  clear  and  fine  ones  ; 
and  in  thefe  many  are  feen  plainly  to  be  encrufted  with 
a  thin  coat  of  the  matter  of  the  amber,  feparate  from  the 

mafs.  ,  .  ,  , 

borne  of  thefe,  which  are  mclofed  in  it,  are  plainly  leen 

to  have  ftruggled  hard  for  their  liberty,  and  even  to  have 
left  their  limbs  behind  them  in  the  attempt ;  it  being  no 
unufual  thing  to  fee  in  a  mafs  of  amber  that  contains  a 
flout  beetle,  the  animal  wanting  one,  or  perhaps  two  of 
its  legs  ;  and  thofe  legs  left  in  different  places,  nearer 
that  part  of  the  mafs  from  which  it  has  travelled,  i  hid 
alfo  may  account  for  the  common  accident  of  finding 
]egs  or  wings  of  flies,  without  the  reft  of  their  bodies, 
in  pieces  of  amber ,  the  infefts,  to  which  thefe  have  be¬ 
longed,  having,  when  entangled  in  the  yet  foft  and  vif- 
cid  matter  of  the  amber,  efcaped,  at  the  expence  of  leav¬ 
ing  thefe  limbs  behind  them.  Drops  of  clear  water  are 
fometimes  alfo  preferved  in  amber  Thefe  have  doubt- 
lefs  been  received  into  it  while  foft,  and  preferved  by 
its  hardening  round  them.  They  are  ufually  contained 
in  cavities  too  large  for  them,  though  fometimes  the 
holes  are  filled  up.  In  fome  fpecimens,  the  holes  alone 
remain  without  any  moifture.  Naturalifts,  who  have 
been  fo  curious  as  to  examine  this  liquor  contained  in 
the  amber,  have  found  it  to  be  of  an  auftere  tafle,  like 
that  in  which  vitriol  had  been  diffolved  :  others  mention 
the  having  met  with  it  wholly  infipid,  and  fome  tailing 
of  fea-falt.  It  is  eafy  to  account  for  a  drop  of  water,  of 
any  of  the  three  kinds,  being  found  in  amber ,  but  the 
vitriolic  water  is  the  moft  natural  there,  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  great  plenty  of  vitriol  where  the  amber  is  found. 
Beautiful  leaves  of  a  pinnated  ftru&ure,  refembling  feme 
of  the  ferns,  or  maidenhairs,  have  been  found  in  fome 
pieces ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  the  fpecimens  of  great 

value.  .  ,  . 

Mineral  fubftances  are  alfo  found  at  times  lodged  in 
maffes  of  amber.  Some  of  the  pompous  collodions  of 
the  German  princes  boart  of  fpecimens  of  native  gold 
and  filver  in  maffes  of  amber-,  but  as  there  are  many 
fubftances  of  the  marcafite,  and  other  kinds,  that  have 
all  the  glitteiing  appearance  of  gold  and  filver,  it  is  not 
to  be  too  haftily  concluded  that  thofe  metals  are  really 
lodged  in  thefe  beds  of  amber.  Iron  is  found  in  various 
ihapes  immerfed  in  amber ,  and  as  it  is  often  feen  eroded, 
and  fometimes  in  the  ftate  of  vitriol,  it  is  not  impoffible 
hut  that  copper,  and  the  other  metals,  may  be  alfo 
fometimes  immerfed  in  it  in  the  fame  ftate ;  and  that  the 
bluifh  and  greenifh  colours,  fometimes  found  in  the  re¬ 
cent  pieces  of  amber,  may  be  owing,  like  the  particles 
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of  the  gem  colours,  to  thofe  metals ;  but  as  the  gems, 
by  their  denfe  texture,  always  retain  their  colours,  this 
lighter  and  more  lax  bitumen  ufually  lofes  what  it  gets 
of  this  kind,  by  keeping  fome  time.  Small  pebbles, 
grains  of  fand,  and  fragments  of  other  ftones,  are  not 
unfrequently  alfo  found  immerfed  in  amber. 

There  is  one  very  eafy  way  ot  diftinguifiiing  alfo  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  are  real  and  natural  curiofmes,  or  whether  art 
has  been  concerned  in  them  ;  which  is  by  examining  at 
what  depth  in  the  mafs  the  creature  lies.  Infers  natu¬ 
rally  embodied  in  amber  are  always  found  near  its  lur- 
face,  or,  at  lead,  there  are  few  found  otherwife.  1  he 
artificially  buried  creatures  are  always  lodged  in  or  near 
the  centre.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain  ;  for  the  artift 
knows  the  deeper  the  creature  lies,  the  better  his  arc 
will  be  concealed  ;  and  that  if  he  had  lodged  it  near  the 
furface,  the  natural  tranfparence  of  the  thin  plate  of 
amber  which  lay  over  it,  would  have  (hewn  the  fallacy, 
by  bringing  the  artificial  hollow  too  near  the  eye.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  24.8.  p.  21. 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  amber  is,  that,  when 
rubbed,  it  draws  or  attrads  other  bodies  to  it  ;  and  this, 
it  is  obferved,  it  does  even  to  thofe  bodies  which  the 
ancients  thought  it  had  an  antipathy  to  ;  as  oily  bodies, 
drops  of  water,  fweat  of  human  bodies,  &c. 

Add,  that  by  the  fridion  it  is  brought  to  yield  light 
pretty  copioufly  in  the  dark;  whence  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  native  phofphori. 

This  property  which  amber  poffeffes  of  attracting  light 
bodies  was  very  anciently  obferved*  Thales  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  concluded  from 
hence  that  it  was  animated.  But  the  firft  perfon,  who 
exDrefly  mentions  this  fubftancc,  is  Theophraftus,  about 
the  year  300,  before  Chrift.  The  attractive  property  ox 
amber  is  likewife  occafionally  taken  notice  oi  by  Pliny 
and  other  later  naturalifts  particularly  by  GaiTendus, 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  fir  Thomas  Brown  ;  but  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  apprehended  that  this  quality  was  peculiar  to 
amber  and  jet,  and  perhaps  agate,  till  Gilbert  publifhed 
his  treatife  De  Magnete,  in  the  year  1600.  Prom  ttAex.- 
-jpov,  the  Greek  name  for  amber ,  is  derived  the  term 
ELECTRICITY,  which  is  now  very  extenfively  applied 
not  only  to  the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies  inherent 
in  amber,  but  to  other  fimilar  powers,  and  their  various 
effeCts,  in  whatever  bodies  they  refide,  or  to  whatever 
bodies  they  may  be  communicated. 

Some  diftinguifh  amber  with  regard  to  its  colours,  into 
yellow ,  white,  grey,  and  black.  But  the  two  latter  are 
properly  of  a  different  nature  and  denomination  ;  the 
one  called  jet,  the  other  ambergris. 

The  white  is  moft  valued  for  medicinal  ufes,  as  being  bed 
digefted,  of  the  moft  odoriferous  fmell,  and  containing 
the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  fait.  The  yellow  is  moft 
prized  by  thofe  who  work  it  into  beads,  and  other  toys, 
j  by  reafon  of  its  tranfparency. 

There  are  two  methods  of  rendering  amber  tranfparent ; 
either  by  cementing  lumps  of  it  with  fand,  during  forty 
hours,  in  an  iron  pot  ;  or  by  digefting.tbem,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  in  boiling  rape-leed  oil. 

Amber  is  the  bafis  of  all  varnifhes.  For  the  method  of 
diffolving  this  fubftance  into  varnifh,  fee  V  arnish. 

But  if  amber  could  be  diffolved  without  impairing  its 
tranfparency,  or  one  large  mafs  be  made  of  it  by  uniting 
feveral  fmall  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  would  be  the 
advantages  of  fuch  a  prccefs.  The  art  of  embalming 
might  poftibly  be  alfo  carried  to  a  great  height  by  this,  if 
we  could  preferve  the  human  corpfe  in  a  tranfparent  cafe 
of  amber,  as  the  bodies  of  flies,  fpiders,  grafhoppers, 
&c.  are,  to  a  great  perfeclion.  Something  of  a  fubfti- 
tute  of  this  kind  we  have  in  fine  rofin,  boiled  to  a  great 
hardnefs,  and  perfed  tranfparence  ;  this  being  diffolved 
by  heat,  and  the  bodies  of  fmall  animals  feveral  times 
dipped  in  it,  they  are  thus  coated  with  colophony,  that 
in  iome  degree  refembles  'amber ;  but  this  muft  be  kept 
from  duft.  Shaw’s  LeCtures,  p.  425.. 

For  the  methods  of  diffolving  amber  in  oils,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fuch  folutions,  and  a  farther  account  of  its  pre¬ 
paration  for  varnifhes,  the  curious  may  coniult  Dr. 
Lewis’s  Commerc.  Phil.Techn.  p.  366,  &  feq. 

Amber  is  reputed  of  fome  medicinal  efficacy  ;  being  ufed 
in  fuffumigations,  to  remove  defluxions  ;  and  in  powder, 
as  an  alterant,  abforhent,  fweetener,  and  aftringent. 

In  times  of  the  plague,  thofe  who  work  in  amber  at  Ko- 
ningfberg,  are  laid  to  be  never  infeCled  ;  whence  it  is 
held  a  prefervative.  It  is  alfo  efteemed  a  lithontriptic, 
diuretic,  and  promoter  of  the  menfes. 

It  is  preferibed  in  the  fi-ucr  albus,  in  convulfions,  and  in 
all  diforders  of  the  nerves.  It  is  alfo  given  in  coughs,  and 
difeafes  of  the  lungs;  and  is  by  fome  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  in  inveterate  head-achs.  Its  dofe  is  irorn  one 
fcruple  to  two. 
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Its  preparations  aire  as  follow  : 

Amber ,  fpirit  of,  is  an  acid  liquor,  procured  from  amber, 
by  pulverifing  and  diddling  it  with  a  fand  heat,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  tobaco-pipes,  bricks,  fand 
&c. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  externally  in  rheumatic  pains  and  aches  ; 
and  internally,  in  inveterate  gleets,  &c. 

Amber,  oil  of \  is  a  fine,  transparent,  ponderous,  yellow 
oil,  procured  after  the  Spirit,  by  increafing  the  degree  of 
fire.  This,  by  redlification,  becomes  a  good  antihyf 
teric,  and  emmenagogue  ;  being  very  fubtile  and  pene¬ 
trative. 

io  purify  the  dark  muddy  oil  of  amber  drawn  per  fe ,  take- 
two  pounds  of  good  brandy,  one  of  lea-falt,  half  a 
pound  of  the  oil  ;  mix  them,  and  diftil  them  together, 
and  a  large  proportion  will  come  over  very  tranfparent, 
and  finely  coloured. 

Amber,  volatile  fait  of. — The  principal  chemical  produc¬ 
tion  of  amber,  is  a  peculiar  acid  fait;  which  rifes  after 
the  oil,  and  fixes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  &e.  Mr.  Potts 
concludes  from  feveral  experiments,  that  the  acid  of  this 
fait  is  eflentially  different  from  the  three  mineral  acids, 
and  approaches  neareft  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  See  Acid  of  Amber. 

It  is  a  good  cephalic,  and  detergent  ;  and  Quincy  fays, 
it  extremely  attenuates,  and  cuts,  and  penetrates,  the 
moll:  remote  and  minute  receffes  ;  and  thus  fcours,  as  it 
were,  the.  whole  nervous  fyftem.  Its  chief  tendency, 
he  adds,  is  to  iecrCtion,  and  what  it  carries  along  with 
it,  is  by  urine.  It  alfo  contributes,  with  alexipharmics, 
to  promote  a  diaphorefis ;  and  is  fcarce  ever  omitted  in 
prefeription  for  chronic  cales,  as  epilepfies,  pallies,  Sc c. 
The  great  confumption  of  this  medicine,  and  the  final! 
proportion  that  amber  yields  of  it,  occafions  it  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  adulterated  with  fal  ammoniac,  nitre,  cream  of 
tartar,  fait  of  coral,  See. 

Amber,  tinSlure  of,  is  procured  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of 
wine  with  a  fand  heat.  It  is  preferibed  with  the  fame 
intentions  as  the  fait  of  amber. 

Amber,  black,  gagates.  See  J  e  T . 

Amber,  liquid,  and  balfam  of.  See  BaLsaaC 
Amber-seed,  or  mufk-feed,  is  a  Teed  that  is  forhewhat  like 
the  millet,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  and  brought  dry  to  us 
from  Martinico  and  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  ufe  it  inter¬ 
nally,  as  a  cordial,  to  fortify  the  heart,  ftomach,  and 
head,  and  to  provoke  lull. — It  gives  a  grateful  feent  to 
the  breath,  after  eating  ;  but  it  is  not  proper  for  thofe 
who  are  inclinable  to  vapours. 

Amber-tree,  anthofpermum ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  dioecia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  is  male 
and  female  in  different  plants,  and  the  male  flowers  have 
no  petals.  The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  ftrudlure 
as  the  male,  but  have  no  ftamina  ;  an  oval  germen  is 
lituated  in  the  bottom,  which  becomes  a  roundifh  cap- 
iule  having  four  cells,  and  containing  feveral  angular 
feeds.  There  is  but  one  fpecies. 

I  he  beauty  of  this  fhrub  is  its  fmall  evergreen  leaves, 
which  grow  as  clofe  as  heath,  and  being  bruifed  between 
the  fingers  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour. 

It  is  but  of  late  years,  that  this  plant  could  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  no  female  plants  being  in  our  gardens  ;  they 
were,  therefore,  continued  from  cuttings,  until  feeds 
were  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which 
both  kinds  were  raifed. 

AMBERBEI,  in  Botany.  See  CentaPr y. 

AMBERGRIS,  from  amber  and gris,grey,  Amber  grease, 
Ambra  Grisia,  a  fragrant  drug,  that  melts  almoft  like 
wax  ;  and  is  commonly  of  a  greyilh  or  afh-colour,  and  is 
ufed  both  as  a  perfume,  and  a  cordial. 

It  is  found  on  the  fea-coafts,  in  feveral  countries';  as, 
along  the  fouthern  and  eallern  parts  of  Africa,  Mada¬ 
gafcar,  the  Maldives,  fome  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  about  the  iflands  of  Bermudas 
and  Jamaica;  alfo  on  the  coafts  of  Carolina,  and  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Ireland.  It  is  likewife  laid  to  be  found 
on  the  coaffs  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  iflands  of  Orkney. 

It  is  fometimes  whitifh,  brewnilh,  and  ftreaked  with  yel- 
lowifh,  blackifh,  &c. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  naturalifts 
with  regard  to  its  origin  and  production  :  to  rehearfe 
them  all,  would  make  a  volume.  Klobius  recites  eighteen, 
to  which  we  could  add  half  as  many  more.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  which  follow. 

1.  Some  take  it  for  the  excrement  of  a  bird,  called  in  the 
Madagafcar  language  afchibcbuch ;  which  being  melted  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  waflied  off  the  fhore  by  the 
waves,  they  fay  is  fwallowed  up  by  whales,  who  return 
it  back  in  the  condition  we  find  it. 

2.  Others  fpeak  of  it  as  the  excrement  of  a  cetaceous 
fifh  ;  becavti'e  fometimes  found  in  the  inteftines,  and 
lometimes  in  the  fttcei  themfelves,  of  fuch  animals. 
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But  to  both  thefe  hypothefes  it  is  objected*  that  we  have 

wJnftRfVf  "u7  cxcremenc  caPable  of  melting  like 
t  o  ‘,  PefiJ.es’  thc  error  of  thefe  opinions  may  bede- 
teded  by  chemical  experiments;  the  dung  of  all  ani- 

nhir  a?,|mt,n€  °f  3  foIut:°n  in  aqueous  menftrua,  but 

wh  i”  Ad  /  C  m0ft  high'-V  re£lifiea 

•  n  ,  ,Add,J  chat  lt  w,ere  the  excrement  of  a  whale, 

it  fhould  rather  be  found  in  fuch  places  where  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  abound,  as  about  Greenland  W  .l  u  u 
Maidive  iflands,  Soffala,  Stft 
where  no  whales  are  found.  *c‘ 

3-  Others  take  it  for  a  kind  of  wax,  or  gum,  which  dif* 

t.  s  from  trees,  and  drops  into  the  lea,  where  it  congeals, 
and  becomes  ambergris.  °  * 

4:  Others,  and  particularly  many  of  the  orientals,  ima¬ 
gine  it  fprmgs  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  as  naphtha 
does  out  of  fome  fountains.— They  add,  that  the  wily 
fprmgs  hereof  are  in  the  fea  of  Ormus*  between  the 
Arabian  and  Perfian  Gulfs.  Edrifla,  who  is  of  this 
opinion,  in  the  firft  climate  of  his  Geography,  mentions 
pieces  of  ambergris  on  thofe  coafts,  weighing  a  full  quin- 
tal.  Paludanus  and  Lmfchotten  alfo  fpeak  of  it  as  a  fort 
o  bitumen,  gradually  working  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fea  and  hardening  in  the  fun. 

5.  Others  take  it  for  a  fea  mufhroom,  torn  up  from  the 
bottom  by  the  violence  of  tempefts  ;  it  being  obferved, 
that  ambergns  is  never  found  but  during  the  fouth-welt 
monloons,  after  ftorms. 

6  a0ert  rhat  k  1S  71  veSetable  produaion,  iffuing 

out  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  whofe  roots  always  fhoot  toward 
the  lea,  and  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  fame.  This 
account  we  have  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  from 

0nefl°f  taeuD^tCh/aa°rS  3t  Batavia>  the  lame  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Boyle. 

7.  Others  fuppofe  it  a  fpongious  kind  of  earth,  which 
the  working  of  the  fea  waffles  from  off  the  rocks,  where 
being  lighter  than  water,  it  floats.  Others  are  of  opk 
nion,  that  it  is  a  bituminous  matter;  that  it  is  at  firft 
hqu.d  and  runs  into  the  fea  ;  and  that  it  is  there  con- 
denied,  and  reduced  into  a  mafs. 

8.  Others  maintain,  that  ambergris  is  made  from  the  ho~ 

ney  combs  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  rocks,  where 
the  bees  have  formed  their  nefts.  This  opinion  feems  to 
have  fomething  of  experience  on  its  fide  ;  feveral  per¬ 
sons  haying  feen  pieces  that  were  half  ambergris,  and 
half  plain  honey-comb  :  and  others,  again,  having  found 
large  pieces  of  ambergris,  in  the  middle  of  which!  when 
broken,  they  dffcovered  both  honey-comb  and  honey.  But 
the  error  of  this  hypothefis  may  be  detected  by  chemical 
experiments  ;  as  honey  likewife  admits  of  a  folution  in 
aqueous  menftrua ,  but  refills  the  molt  highly  rectified 
lpirit  ol  wine.  1 

9;  Dr-  Boylfton,  and  Mr.  Dudley,  in  the  Philofophical 
I  ran  factions,  aflert,  that  the  ambergris  is  a  true,  animal 
concrete,  formed  in  balls,  in  the  body  of  the  male  fper- 
maceti  whale,  and  lodged  in  a  large  oval  bag,  over  the 
tefhcles,  at  the  root  of  the  penis.  Phil,  Tranf  N® 
and  387.  '  ->* 

It  is  certain  the  yvhale-catchers  have  divers  times  found 
ambergris  in  their  fpermaceti  whales,  and  that  chiefly 
in  the.  larger  and  older  fort ;  and  it  is  from  the  in- 
fomauons  °f  Mr.  Atkins,  and  other  whale-catchers, 
that  Mr  Dudley  chiefly  drew  his  account.  But  it  is 
added,  that  it  is  not  one  fpermaceti  whale  in  a  bun- 
dred  that  is  found  to  have  ambergris.  Mr.  Neumann 
abfolutely.  denies  it  to  be  an  animal  fubftance,  as  not 
yielding,  in  the  analyfis,  any  one  animal  principle.  It 
may  indeed,  he  fays,  be  found  in  whales;  but  it  muft 
have  been  fwallowed  by  them. 

Mr.  Neumann,  chemift  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  after  an 
ample  recital  of  all  the  different  opinions  advanced  by 
others,  gives  us  his  own  ;  which  is,  that  ambergris  is  * 
bitumen,  iffumg  out  of  the  earth  into  the  fea;  at  firft 
of  a  vifcous  confidence,  but  hardening,  by  its  mixture 
with  lome  liquid  naphtha,  into  the  form  wherein  we  find 
it.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nw  433,  N°  434,  N°  435.  Mr.  Car- 
theuler  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

This  opinion  feems  to  be  the  beft  founded,  and  is 
ftrengthened  by  this  circumftance,  that  ambergns  is  found 
in  the  greateft  quantities  in  the  fea,  about  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  where  the  fubterranean  parts  are  fuppofed 
to  be  impregnated  with  bituminous  matter. 

I  he  pieces  are  frequently  feen  compofed  of  divers  ftrata, 
laid  one  over  another,  with  ftones  and  other  bodies  in- 
clofed  therein,  and  the  ftrata  are  fometimes  full  of  Jiitis 
fliells,  which  ieem  a  fpecies  of  concha  anatifer a ;  whence 
it  may  be  conjcdlured  ;  that  the  ambergns  has  originally 
been  in  a  fluid  ftate,  or,  atkaft,  that  it  has  been  diffolved 
and  in  that  ftate  has  formed  itfelf  afrefli,  and  invelope J 
fuch  bodies  as  happened  to  be  in  its  way. 

Ambergris  is  of  confiderable  ufe  among  perfumers,  who 
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melt  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  make  extradls,  efiences, 
and  tin&ures  of  it.  It  would  be  of  more  ul'e  in  pbyGc 
too,  were  not  its  fmell  apt  to  occafion  vapour?. 

There  is  a  preparation,  however,  recommended  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  which  is  faid  not  to  be  attended  with  thefe  ill  con- 
fequences.  The  preparation  is  made  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  the  fpirit  of  rofes,  perfectly  dephlegmated,  be,  not 
only  once,  but  twice,  at  leaft,  drawn  off  from  the  fait 
of  tartar,  which  is  burnt,  or  calcined,  into  a  vehement 
fire.  By  this  means  there  is  produced  a  fpirit,  which,  by 
its  penetrating  quality,  enters  into  the  inmoft  fubftance 
of  the  ambergris,  and  Co  feparates  and  refolves  its  oleous 
contexture. 

This,  we  are  affured,  will  not  excite  commotions  and 
agitations  in  a  weak  body,  as  does  the  common  prepa 
ration  of  ambergris ,  which  is  made  with  a  mixture  of 
mulk  or  civet.  Hoffm.  Obferv.  Phyfic.  Chem.  lib.  i. 
cap.  i 8. 

It  enters  into  the  compofition  of  many  cordial,  fudo- 
rific,  and  alexiterial  waters.  But  its  chief  virtue  confifls 
in  its  antifpafmodic  and  fedative  qualities,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  mulk  and  caftor,  and  its  power  of  re.ieving  certain 
hyfterical,  convulfive,  and  other  nervous  a(Fe£lions.  It 
may  be  taken  inwardly  from  half  a  grain  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  or  more  ;  for  as  to  dofes  there  can  be  no  fixed 
rules  about  remedies  and  difeafes  of  thefe  kinds. 
Ambergris  is  very  commonly  counterfeited  and  adul¬ 
terated.  The  firft  generally  confifls  of  mulk,  civet,  fto- 
rax,  laudanum,  and  aloes  wood,  mixed  together  ;  the 
latter  of  a  large  quantity  of  bullock’s  blood,  duly  fla¬ 
voured  with  mulk  and  civet.  It  is  one  of  the  molt 
agreeable  perfumes  ;  but  mull  be  proportioned  fo  fpa- 
ringly,  as  that  while  it  improves  the  fmell  of  what  it  is 
added  to,  its  own  may  not  be  felt. 

Neumann  gives  the  chemical  characters  of  this  bitumen, 
and  its  analyfis,  by  diftillation.  He  diftinguilhes  the 
fophiltications  of  ambergris ,  and  obferves,  that  it  is 
totally  foluble  in  oils  and  vinous  fpirits,  and  that  it 
yields  the  fame  produ&s  as  amber.  See  the  particu¬ 
lars  and  the  proofs  of  this  in  Neumann’s  Works,  p. 
239,  &  feq. 

We  have  various  inftances  in  authors,  of  vaft  pieces  of 
this  matter  :  one  of  the  largeft  that  has  been  known  in 
Europe,  was  brought  by  the  Dutch  Eaft -India  company, 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  and  kept  in  their 
houfe  for  fome  years.  It  was  almoft  round  ;  meafured 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds.  The  great  duke  of  1  ufcany  offered 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  for  it.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
one  was  taken  up,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  another,  if  we  may 
credit  the  relation,  fifteen  thoufand  pounds.  Phil,  i  ranf 
Ntf  263.  N°  232. 

Ambereris,  may  be  known  to  be  genuine  by  its  fragrant 
feent,  when  a  hot  needle  or  pin  is  thruft  into  it,  and  its 
melting  like  fat,  of  an  uniform  conliftence.  Whereas 
the  counterfeit  will  not  yield  fuch  a  fmell,  nor  prove  of 
fuch  a  fat  texture. 

One  thing  however  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  drug, 
which  is  the  mod  fweet  of  all  the  perfumes,  fhould  be 
capable  of  being  refembled  in  fmell,  by  the  preparation 
of  one  of  the  mod  odious  of  all  dinks.  Mr.  Homberg 
found,  that  a  veil'd  in  which  he  had  made  a  long  di- 
gedion  of  the  human  faces ,  acquired  a  very  drong  and 
perfed:  fmell  of  ambergris,  infomuch  that  any  one  would 
have  thought  a  great  quantity  cf  effence  of  ambergris  had 
been  made  in  it.  The  peifume  was  fo  drong  and  offen- 
five,  that  the  veflel  was  forced  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
elaboratory.  Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  1700. 

AMBERING  is  ufed,  by  fome  writers,  to  denote  the  giving 
a  feent  or  perfume  of  amber  to  any  thing. 

This  is  otherwife  called  enambering.  Hooke,  Phil. Colled. 
N°  4. 

Dr.  Plooke  mentious  an  extraordinary  method  of  amber- 
ing  in  infinitum ,  i.  e.  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  amber,  and 
other  requifites,  enambering  a  hundred,  or  a  thouland 
pounds  of  fugar,  or  the  like,  fo  as  the  fird  matter  dill 
remains  undecayed,  to  be  ufed  again.  Ibid. 
AMBIDEXTER,  one  who  ufes  both  hands  alike,  the  left 
as  well  as  right,  ortin  cafes  where  only  the  ufe  of  one  is 
neceffary. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ambo,  loth,  and  dexter,  right 
hand ;  by  analogy  to  the  Greek,  apipifol-to;,  which  figni- 
fies  the  fame. 

Women,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Hippocrates, 
are  never  ambidextrous.  But  this  is  denied  by  fome  mo¬ 
derns,  who  give  inilances  of  the  contrary,  though  it  h 
owned,  they  are  but  few  in  companion  of  thofe  that  an. 
found  in  the  other  fex. 

It  may  bs  imputed  to  education  and  habit,  that  men  a? 


well  as  brutes  are  not  all  ambidexters ,  there  being  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  right  and  left  in  the  nature  of  things.  Nut  fas  • 
are  even  forced  to  be  at  fome  pains  to  enure  the  infants 
under  their  care  to  forego  the  ufe  of  their  left  hand. 
H  ow  far  it  may  be  our  advantage  to  be  deprived  of 
half  our  natural  dexterity,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  certain, 
there  are  infinite  occafions  in  life,  when  it  would  be  bet- 
ter  to  have  the  equal  ufe  of  both  hands.  Surgeons  and 
oculids  are  of  neceflity  obliged  to  be  ambidexters  ;  bleed¬ 
ing,  &c.  in  the  left-arm  or  left-ankle,  and  operations 
on  the  left- eyes,  cannot  be  well  performed  but  with  the 
left-hand.  Divers  indances  occur  in  hidoty,  where  the 
ufe  of  the  left  hand  has  been  cultivated  preferably  to  the 
right.  But  by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  people 
were  enjoined  to  exercife  both  hands  alike,  without  par¬ 
tiality  either  for  the  right  or  left;  and  Plato  enjoins 
ambidexterity  to  be  obferved  and  encouraged  in  his  re¬ 
public. 

In  the  Grecian  armies,  their  more  didinguifhed  foldier?, 
their  pikemen  and  halberdeers,  as  thofe  who  formed  the 
fird  line  of  their  battalions,  were  to  be  able  to  fight  in¬ 
differently  with  left  hand  or  right.  We  find  it  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  that,  on  an  extraordinary  occafion, 
the  fingle  tribe  of  Gad  produced  700  brave  men,  who 
fought  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right.  And  the 
Roman  hidorians  affure  its,  that  they  had  gladiators  who 
were  trained  up  to  the  fame  exercife.  An  ingenious 
French  writer  is  furprifed,  that  among  all  the  modern 
refinements  in  the  art  of  war,  none  have  thought  of  re- 
doring  the  ancient  practice  of  forming  ambidexters,  which 
it  is  certain  might  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  way 
of  dratagem. 

Ambidexter,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon  who  takes 
money  from  both  of  the  contending  parties  to  farther 
them  in  their  caufe.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  judge,  juror,  a  folicitor,  or  the  like.  The 
penalty  on  a  juror,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  forfeit  decies 
tantum,  ten  times  as  much  as  he  receives. 

AMBIEGNA,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  a  vic¬ 
tim,  which  was  furrounded,  or  attended  at  the  time  of 
offering  it,  with  other  lefl'er  ones. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  ambegui.  We  read 
of  ambiegna  oves  ufed  in  facrificing  to  Juno,  which  were 
fheep,  having  brought  forth  twins,  and  offered  up  with 
their  two  lambs  faftened  on  either  fide. 

AMBIENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  things  as  encompafs 
others  round  about. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ambire,  to  encompafs. 

Thus,  the  bodies  fituate  around  another  body,  are  called 
ambient ,  and  often  the  circum-ambient  bodies.  The 
whole  body  of  air,  becaufe  it  encompaffes  all  things  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  is  often  by  phyfical  writers  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  ambient ,  or  ambient  air. 

AM  BIGEN  AL  hyperbola.  See  PIyperbola. 

AMBIGU  denotes  a  kind  of  mixed  entertainment,  where¬ 
in  both  flefh  and  fruit  are  ferved  togethei  ;  fo  that  it 
leems  doubtful  whether  to  denominate  it  a  mere  collation, 
or  a  meal. 

AMBIGUOUS,  fomething  dubious,  obfeure,  or  which 
may  be  taken  in  different  fenfes.  See  Eqjjivocal. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ambo,  both,  and  ago,  l drive,  q.d. 
that  which  keeps  the  mind  wavering,  or  in  fufpence  ; 
not  knowing  which  fide  to  choofe. 

The  anfwers  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  always  ambi¬ 
guous. 

An  anonymous  writer  has  publifhed  a  didionary  of  am¬ 
biguous  words.  Lexicon  Philofophicum  de  Ambiguitate 
Vocabulorum,  Francof.  1597,  4to. 

Ambiguity  is  occafioned  either  by  a  wrong  choice  of 
words,  and  the  ufe  of  equivocal  terms,  or  by  an  impro¬ 
per  arrangement  of  them.  Ambiguities  of  the  laft  kind 
are  either,  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe, 
or  where  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful.  Dr.  Campbell  ex- 
preffes  the  former  by  the  term  equivocation,  and  appro¬ 
priates  that  of  ambiguity  to  the  latter.  See  Elem.  of 
Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  54.  and  Campbell’s  Philofo- 
pby  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  38. 

AMBIT,  Ambitus,  of  a  figure,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the 
perimeter  -,  or  the  fum  of  all  the  lines,  that  conftitute,  or 
include  it. 

Ifaac  Voflius  has  a  particular  inquiry  concerning  the  am¬ 
bit,  or  circumference  of  ancient  Rome.  That  of  the 
city  he  makes  to  be  60J-  miles,  or  mille  paffus,  and  that 
of  the  city  and  fuburbs  together  72  miles  ;  exceeding  an¬ 
cient  Babylon,  whofe  ambit  was  only  60  miles. 

Ambit,  ambitus,  was  particularly  ufed,  in  Antiquity,  to 
denote  a  fpace  .of  ground  to  be  left  vacant  betwixt  one 
building  and  another.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  houfes  were  not  to  be  built  contiguous,  but  an 
ambit,  or  fpace  of  2j  feet,  was  to  be  left  about  each, 
for  fear  of  fire. 
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The  ambitu r  of  a  tomb,  or  monument,  denoted  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  in  length  and  breadth  around  the  fame, 
within  which  the  fanciity  affigned  to  it  was  limited. 
The  whole  ground,  wherein  a  tomb  was  erected,  was 
not  to  be  feparated  from  the  common  ufes  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  it  was  frequent  to  inlcribe  the  ambit  on  it,  that  it 
might  be  known  how  far  its  fan£luary  extended:  thus,  in 
{route  pedes  tot ,  in  agrum  pedes  tot . 

AMBITUS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  a£t  of  foli¬ 
ating  or  making  intereft,  for  offices,  or  honours. 

"1  he  candidates,  in  this  cafe,  went  about  the  city,  and 
into  all  public  places  and  aflemblies,  to  beg  votes  ;  which 
was  called  ambitus ;  am ,  in  the  ancient  Latin,  iignifying 
circum ,  about ,  and  ire ,  to  go. 

Among  the  Romans,  it  differed  from  ambition ,  as  the 
former  lies  in  the  aft,  the  latter  in  the  mind. 

-Ambitus  was  of  two  kinds,  one  lawful,  and  even  laud¬ 
able  ;  the  other  infamous. 

The  firlt,  called  alfo  ambitus  popular  is ,  was  when  a  per- 
fon  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  frankly,  leaving  it 
to  every  body  to  judge  of  his  pretenfions  as  they  found 
reafonable. 

This  kind  was  not  prohibited  by  any  law,  but  always  ap¬ 
proved  and  prattifed  by  the  bed  and  greateft  men. 

'i  he  means  and  inftruments  here  made  ufe  of  were  va¬ 
rious:  i .Amici.,  or  friends,  under  divers  relations,  in¬ 
cluding  cognati,  affincs ,  necejfarii ,  familiar cs ,  vicini,  tribu- 
lesy  client  es,  municipcs ,  fo  dales,  collega.  2.  iV omenclatura, 
or  the  calling  and  laluting  every  perfon  by  his  name  ;  to 
which  purpofe,  the  candidates  were  attended  with  an 
officer,  under  the  denomination  of  mtetpres ,  or  nomen- 
clator.  '  3.  Blanditia ,  or  obliging  perfons  by  ferving  them, 
Or  their  friends,  patrons,  or  the  like,  with  their  vote 
and  intereff  on  other  occafions.  4.  Prenfatia,  the  fhaking 
every  perfon  by  the  hand,  offering  him  his  fervice, 
friendfhip,  6c c.  5*  Ajjiduitas.  6.  I  he  toga  Candida , 
worn  loofe.  7.  Benignitas ,  the  diftributing  largeffes, 
congiaria ,  &c. 

The  fecond  kind  was  that  wherein  force,  cajoling,  mo¬ 
ney,  or  other  extraordinary  influence  was  made  ufe  of. 
This  was  held  infamous,  and  feverely  puniffied,  as  a 
fource  of  corruption  and  other  mifehiefs. 

This  kind  of  ambitus  was  at  one  time  the  great  trade  of 
Rome,  and  demanded  a  conftant  fupply  of  great  fums 
of  money.  Tully  affigns  this  as  the  caufe  of  the  high 
rate  of  intereft,  and  tells  us  it  had  raifed  it  from  4  to  8 
per  cent.  Bribery  was  come  to  the  pitch  of  80729/.  per 
tribe  ;  and  there  being  no  lefs  than  thirty-five  tribes,  it 
5s  obvious  how  expenfive  this  corruption  was  grown.  It 
13  alfo  well  known  where  it  ended. 

Several  laws  were  made  againft  it,  as  the  Lex  Acilia , 
Calpurnia,  Aufidia ,  Bahia,  JEmilia,  Cornelia ,  Fulvia,  Fa- 
ha,  Julia  Augujli ,  Julia  Cafaris,  Licinia ,  Maria ,  Patella, 
Pompcia ,  Fuliia  Fetus. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  321,  the  ufe  of  the  toga  Candida  was 
prohibited.  In  the  year  398,  the  candidates  were  for¬ 
bid  to  go  to  the  markets  and  meetings  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  In  571,  fevere  penalties  were  laid  on 
the  givers  of  largeffes.  In  594,  this  was  made  punifli- 
able  by  baniffiment.  In  697,  heavy  lines  were  impofed. 
By  the  Lex  Fuliia ,■  made  in  the  confulfhip  of  Cicero,  the 
candidates  were  forbidden  to  bellow  any  combats  of 
gladiators  on  the  people,  to  make  any  public  feafts,  or 
to  caufe  themfelves  to  be  followed  by  a  crowft  of  clients, 
for  two  years  before  they  put  in  for  any  place. 

A  fenator,  who  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  law,  was 
puniffied  with  ten  years  baniffiment  ;  others  were  fined, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  any  dignity  for  ever. 

Ambitus  was  not  only  pradifed  at  Rome  and  iivthe  forum, 
but  in  the  meetings  and  aflemblies  of  other  towns  in 
Italy,  where  numbers  of  citizens  were  ufually  found,  on 
account  of  trade  and  bufinefs. 

The  pradice  ceafed  in  the  city  from  the  time  of  the 
Cmperors,  becaufe  polls  were  not  then  to  be  bad  by 
courting  the  people,  but  by  favour  from  the  prince. 
Perfons  who  had  caufes  depending,  pradifed  the  fame, 
going  about  among  the  judges  to  implore  their  favour 
and  mercy. 

They  who  pradifed  this  were  called  ambitiofi.  Hence 
we  alfo  meet  with  ambitiofa  decreta,  and  ambitiofa  jufj'a  ; 
ufed  for  fuch  fentences  and  decrees  as  were  thus  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  judges,  contrary  to  reafon  and  equity, 
either  gratuitoufly,  or  for  money. 

Ambitus,  in  Mujic,  a  name  fometimes  appropriated  to 
fignify  the  particular  extent  of  each  tone,  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  grave  and  {harp. 

AMB1X,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  a  veflel  of  glafs,  or 
Iheil. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  word  alembic ,  which  we  fome- 
times  alfo  find  denoted  by  the  word  ampix. 

AMBLE,  Ambling,  in  Horfemanjbip,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pace,  wherein  a  horfe’s  two  legs,  of  the  fame  fide,  mov? 
at  the  fame  time. 

Vol.  I.  Ntf  14. 


The  ambling  horfe  changes  fades  at  each  remove;  two 
legs  of  a  fide  being  always  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the 
ground,  at  the  fame  time  :  an  amble  is  ufually  the  firlt 
natural  pace  of  young  colts  ;  which,  as  foou  as  they 
have  ftrength  enough  to  trot,  they  quit.  1  here  is  no 
uch  thing  as  an  amble  in  the  manege  ;  the  riding-maltera 
allowing  of  no  other  paces  befide  walk,  trot,  and  gallop  ; 
heir  reafon  is,  that  a  horfe  may  be  put  from  a  trot  to  a 
gallop,  without  flopping  him  ;  but  not  from  an  amble  ta 
a  gallop,  without  flopping  ;  which  lofes  time,  and  inter¬ 
rupts  the  juftnefs  and  cadence  of  the  manege, 
lhere  are  various  pradices  and  methods  of  difeipline, 
or  bringing  a  young  horfe  to  amble  ;  feme  choofe  to  toil 
him  in  bis  foot-pace  through  new-plowed  lands;  which 
naturally  inures  him  to  the  flroke  required  in  the  amble. 
But  ks  inconviences  are,  the  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  that 
luch  dilorderly  toil  may  bring  on  a  young  horfe 
Others  attempt  it  by  hidden  flopping,  or  checking  him 
in  the  cheeks,  when  in  a  gallop;  and  thus  putting  him 
into  an  amazednefs,  between  gallop  and  trot  ;  to  that 
iofing  both,  he  neceflarily  {tumbles  upon  tun.  amble.  But 
this  is  apt  to  fpcil  a  good  mouth  and  rein,  and  expofes 
the  horfe  to  the  danger  of  a  hoof  reach,  or  finew-ftiain, 
by  over-reaching,  &c. 

Others  prefer  ambling  by  weights,  as  the  beft  wav  ;  and 
to  this  end,  fome  overload  the  horfe  with  exceffive  heavy 
•lhoes,  which  are  apt  to  make  him  interfere,  or  ftrike  fliort, 
witi  ns  hind  feet.  Others  fold  leaden  weights  about 
the  fetlock  pafterns ;  which  are  not  onlv  liable  to  the 
mifehiefs  of  the  former,  but  put  the  horfe  in  danger  of 
incurable  drains,  crufliing  of  the  coronet,  and  breeding 
of  ring-bones,  &c.  Others  load  the  horfe’s  back  with 
eartn,  lead,  or  the  like  maffy  fubftance  ;  but  this  may 

occafion  a  fwaymg  of  the  back,  overftraining  the  fil¬ 
lets,  &  c. 


Some  endeavour  to  make  him  amble  in  hand,  before  they 
mount  his  back,  by  means  of  fome  wall,  fmooth  pail  or 
rail,  and  by  checking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle- 
hand,  and  correcting  him  with  a  rod  on  the  hinder 
hoofs,  and  under  the  belly,  when  he  treads  falfe.  But 
this  is  apt  to  drive  a  horfe  to  a  defperate  phrenfy,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  made  to  underftatid  what  they  would 
have  of  him  ;  and  to  rear,  fprawl  out  his  legs,  and  to 
make  other  antic  poftures,  which  are  not  eafiiy  quitted 
again.  Others  think  to  effed  it  by  a  pair  of  hind  fnoes. 
with  long  fpurns  or  plates  before  the  toes ;  and  of  fuch  • 
length,  that  rf  the  horfe  ofleis  to  trot,  the  hincLfoat 
beats  the  fore-foot.  But  this  occafions  wounds  of  the 

back-finews,  which  often  bring  on  an  incurable  lame- 
nefs. 


Some  attempt  to  procure  an  amble ,  by  folding  fine,  foft 
lift,  ftrait  about  his  gambrels,  in  the  place  where  he  is 
gartered  for  a  ftiffle  drain;  and  turn  him  thus  to  graft 
twL°  °r  .  ee  wee_ks,  and  afterwards  take  away  the 
lilt.  I  his  is  a  Spanifh  method,  but  difapproved  ;  for 
though  a  horfe  cannot  then  trot  but  with  pain,  yet  the 
members  muft  be  fufferers ;  and  though  the  amble  be 
gained,  it  muft  be  flow  and  unfightly;  becaufe  attended 
with  a  cringing  in  the  hind-parts.  In  effea,  amhluvr  by 
the  tramel,  as  pradiied  by  us,  appears  the  neareft  to' na¬ 
ture,  and  the  beft  and  mod  allured  way. 

There  are  divers  errors,  however,  ufually  praaifed  in 
this  method  :  as,  that  the  tramel  is  often  made  too  long 
and  fo  gives  no  flroke,  but  makes  a  horfe  hackle  and 
lhuffle  his  feet  confufedly  ;  or  too  fliort,  which  makes 
him  volt  and  twitch  up  his  hind-feet  fo  fuddenly,  that 
by  cuftom  it  brings  him  to  a  firing-halt,  from  which  he 
will  fcarce  ever  be  recovered.  Sometimes  the  tramel  is 
mifplaced,  and  to  prevent  falling  put  about  the  knee 
and  the  hind  hoof.  In  which  cafe,  the  beaft  cannot  give 
any  true  flroke,  nor  can  the  fore-leg  compel  the  hind  tq 
follow  it:  or  if,  to  evade  this,  the  tramel  be  made  fliort 
and  ftrait,  it  will  prefs  the  main  Anew  of  the  hind-leg 
and  the  flefhy  part  of  the  for  e-thighs  }  fo  that  the  horfe 
cannot  go  without  halting  before,  and  cringing  behind. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  tramel ;  fome  make  it  all  of  lea¬ 
ther,  which  is  inconvenient ;  in  that  it  will  either  llretch 
or  break,  and  thus  confound  the  certainty  of  the  ope¬ 
ration.  In  a  true  tramel,  the  fide  ropes  are  to  he  fo 
firm,  as  not  to  yield  a  hair’s  breadth  ;  the  hole  foft  • 
and  to  lie  fo  clofe,  as  not  to  move  from  its  firft  place  • 
and  the  back-band  flat,  no  matter  liovv  light,  and  to  d->I 

feend  from  the  fillet  fo  as  not  to  gall. 

When  the  horfe,  by  being  tramelled  on  one  fide,  has  at¬ 
tained  to  amble  perfcdly  in  the  hand,  it  is  to  be  changed 
to  the  other  fide,  and  that  is  to  be  likewife  brought  to 
rule.  ° 


When  hy  this  changing  from  one  fide  to  another,  frirfi 
a  half-tramel,  the  horfe  will  run  and  amble  in  the  hand 
readily  and  fwiftly,  without  fnappering  anfl  /tumbling  . 
which  is  ordinarily  done  by  two  or  three  hours  labour  ; 
the  whole  tramel  is  to  be  put  on,  with  a  broad,  flat 
back-band,  and  both  fides  tramelled  alike.  See  Tb  amei/ 
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AMBLYGON,  or  Amblyconium,  in  denotes 

a  triangle,  one  of  »hof<=  angles  isobtufe,  or  conGOlog  of 

rnore  than  ninety  degrees.  .  , 

The  word  is  compofed  of  ayGnu;,  obtufc  an  yav‘  ? 

A MBLYOPY,  Amblyopia,  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe  of  the 
eyes,  otherwife  called  gutta  ferena,  and  amaurofis. 

The  word  comes  from  ayGhvffdull ;  and  07rT0y.au,  1  Jee. 

AMBO,  or  Ambon,  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  deik,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  churches,  where  the  priefts  and  deacons  flood  to 
read  or  fing  part  of  the  fervice,  and  preach  to  the  people  •, 
called  alfo  analogium. 

The  term  is  derived  from  a.vaiGaimv,  to  mount.  l  ue 
ambo  was  mounted  upon  two  fules ;  whence  fome  alfo 
derive  the  application  from  ambo ,  both. 

The  ambo  was  afeended  by  fteps  ;  which  occafioned  that 
part  of  the  office  performed  there  to  be  called  the  gra¬ 
dual.  The  Gofpel  was  read  at  the  top  of  the  ambo  •,  the 
Epiftle  a  ftep  lower. 

The  modern  reading  defks  and  pulpits  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  fubflituted  inftead  of  the  ancient  ambos though,  in 
fome  churches,  remains  of  the  ambos  are  ftill  feen.  In 
that  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  at  Rome,  there  are  two 
moveable  ambos •  M.  T  hiers  inveighs  againft  t  e  i  u  e 
of  the  ancient  ambo.  Thofe  by  whom  this  innovation 
has  been  effefted,  he  calls  by  a  new  word  ambonoclajtes. 

It  was  in  the  ambo  that  publication  was  made  of  leans, 
falls,  proceffions,  &c.  Here  were  read  the  ads  of  the 
martyrs,  the  fanfta  fanftis,  the  diptychs,  or  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  dead  ;  the  letters  of  peace  and  commu¬ 
nion,  which  one  church  fent  to  another.  _  Here  new 
converts  made  their  public  confeffion  of  faith,  and  bi- 
Ihops  their  defence  againft  accufations  brought  againft 
them.  Here  treaties  of  peace  were  fometimes  alio  con¬ 
cluded,  and  coronations  of  kings  and  emperors  per¬ 
formed,  See.  .  . 

Divers  antiquaries  hold,  that  the  ambo  was  anciently  the 
place  from  whence  the  bilhops  and  prelbyters  made  their 
leimons  ;  pulpits  for  that  purpofe  having  only  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  mendicants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

A  late  writer  combats  this  opinion,  and  (hews,  that  the 
ufual  place  from  whence  the  ancients  preached,  was  the 
fteps  of  the  altar  ;  not  but  St.  Chryfoftom  and  St.  Au- 
guftine  both  appear  to  have  preached  from  the  ambo  ;  but 
this  was  looked  on  as  a  thing  fomevvhat  extraordinary. 
AMBONOCLASTES,  a  name  given,  by  a  late  writer,  to 
the  demolilhers  of  the  ambos  ufed  in  the  primitive 

church.  . 

AMBONUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  term  ufed,  by  fome 
of  the  old  writers,  to  exprefs  the  prominent  tubercles 
on  certain  ftones. 

AMBREADA;  thus  they  call  the  falfe  or  factitious  am¬ 
ber,  which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with  the 
negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  the 
river  Senegal.  There  are  fome  large  and  red  pieces  of 
it,  a  thoufand  of  which  making  twenty  ropes  of  firings, 
weigh  three  pounds.  There  are  others  fmall,  and  alfo 
red,  which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

AMBROSE.  St.  Ambrofe  in  the  wood,  by  the  Italians  called 
al  nemo,  is  an  order  of  religious,  confirmed  in  1431 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

The  monks  of  St.  Ambrofe  al  nemo  wear  the  image  of  the 
faint  engraven  on  a  little  plate,  and  make  ufe  of  the  Am- 

brofian  office.  .  _ 

In  the  province  of  Berry  in  France,  the  title  Jatheis  of 
St.  Ambrofe  is  alfo  given  to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Au¬ 
guftine,  becaufe  their  abbey  at  Bourges  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Ambrofe  de  Cahors. 

AMBROSIA,  in  the  Heathen  Theology ,  Sc c.  a  delicious  kind 
of  food,  whereon  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  feed. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
fyoTo;,  mortal  ;  becaufe  it  rendered  thofe  who  fed 
thereon  immortal,  or  becaufe  it  was  the  food  of  the 
immortals. 

Lucian,  rallying  the  poetical  gods,  tells  us,  that  ambrojia 
and  neftar,  of  which  one  is  the  meat,  and  the  other  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  were  not  fo  excellent  as  the  poets 
deferibe  them  •,  fince  thefe  deities  would  leave  them  for 
blood  and  fat,  which  they  come  to 'fuck  from  the  altars 
like  flies. 

But  though  the  ambrojia  is  commonly  reprefented  as  the 
foiled  food  of  the  gods,  by  way  of  contradiftinftion  from 
tl*e  fluid,  which  was  called  neftar  ;  yet  the  appellations 
are  fometimes  inverted,  and  theTRime  ambrefia  given  to 
the  drink  of  the  deities,  as  that4o£  neftar  to  the  meat. 
Wedelius'has  a  differtation  on  ambrojia  and  neftar,  where¬ 
in  he  {hews,  that  the  terms  are  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
honey,  fometimes  wine,  fometimes  perfumes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  ambergris;  fometimes  the  method  ^  and.  ingre¬ 
dients  for  embalming  or  preferving  dead  bodies  from  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  fometimes  alfo  for  a'  ftate  of  unchange- 
ablenefs  or  immortality.  a  y 
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Ambrosia  is  alfo  a  fplendid  kind  of  title,  given,  by  fome 
phyficians,  to  certain  alexipharmic  compofitions,  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  virtue. 

In  this  fenfe,  ambrofa,  ayGqoaix,  amounts  to  much  the 
fame  with  adxvaoia.,  athanajia,  as  being  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
duce  to  immortality. 

This  name  was  particularly  given  to  a  famous  antidote 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  againft  all  poifons,  bites,  and 
flings  of  venomous  creatures,  as  well  as  many  internal 
difeafes. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  pure  fpirituous  kind  of  medi¬ 
cine,  artfully  extracted  from  the  grofs  elementary  parts 
of  a  body,  and  jvhich  being  adminiftered  in  the  fmalleft 
dofe  is  of  confiderable  virtue,  and  may  be  taken  without 
difguft,  or  inconvenience. 

In  this  fenfe,  ambrofia  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  quintessence. 

Nic.  Abr.  Frambefa  has  a  treatife  on  the  preparation  of 
thefe  ambrofee,  Ambroflopcea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1628.  l2mo. 
Francof.  1629.  4t0* 

Ambrosia,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monoccia  pentandria  clafs  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  it  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant ;  the  male  flowers  are  of  one  leaf,  funnel- 
fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  the  female 
flowers  are  placed  under  the  male  in  the  fame  fpike  5 
they  have  no  petals,  but  an  oval  germen  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  empalement;  the  germen  afteward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell,  inclofing  one 
roundiffi  feed.  There  are  according  to  Linnseus  four, 
and  according  to  Miller  five  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
or  by  feeds  ;  if  by  the  former  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  fliady  border,  in  either  of  the  fummer  months.  In  a 
month  or  five  weeks  they  will  have  good  roots,  and  there¬ 
fore  ffiould  be  then  taken  up  and  potted  ;  for  when  they 
are  left  longer  in  the  full  ground,  they  will  grow  very 
luxuriant,  and  will  not  fo  foon  recover  their  removal  as 
thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  earlier.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  fo  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  the  fum- 
mei  ;  and  in  winter,  if  they  are  fheltered  in  a  common 
green-houfe  with  myrtles,  and  other  hardy  exotic  plants, 
they  will  live  fevcral  years. 

The  feeds  of  this  fort  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring  ;  but  thofe  which  have 
fallen  in  autumn,  have  grown  in  the  following  year  as 
well  as  thofe  fown  at  the  fame  feafon.  < 

It  revives  the  heart  and  brain  ;  it  flops  fluxes  ;  it  refolves 
and  fortifies  j  and  is  preferibed  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally.  < 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  of  the  Ancient  Writers,  to 
exprefs  what  they  judged  to  be  the  food  of  the  bees. 

This  fubftance  is,  by  fome,  taken  to  be  a  grofs  or  folid 
hdney  •,  and  is  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  liquid  or 
purer  fort,  which  is  denominated  neftar. 

The  ambrofia  will  not  keep,  and  if  not  fpeedily  fpent, 
corrupts  and  turns  four,  making  what  is  fometimes  called, 
coom,  or  flopping,  or  after  the  Greeks,  fandarak-,  highly 
offenfive  and  pernicious  to  the  hive.  See  Pain  des  Abeilcs. 
Ambrosia,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the 
Aconians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

The  ambrofia  were  alfo  denominated  choa  and  lenaa. 
They  were  held  in  the  month  called  Lenaeon. 
AMBROSIAN  rite,  or  office,  denotes  a  particular  office  or 
formula  of  worfhip,  ufed  in  the  church  of  Milan,  which 
is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Ambrojian  church. 

The  denomination  takes  its  rife  from  St.  Ambrofe,  arclv 
biffiop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  is  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  office.  Yet 
fome  are  of  opinion  the  church  of  Milan  had  an  office 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman,  and  other  churches  of 
Italy,  before  the  time  of  that  father.  In  effeft,  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  each  church  had  its  feveral  of¬ 
fice  j  and  when  in  after-days  the  pope  took  on  him  to 
impofe  the  Roman  office  on  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
Weft,  that  of  Milan  ffieltered  itfelf  from  the  impofition, 
under  the  name  and  authority  of  St.  Ambrofe  ;  from 
which  time,  the  phrafe  Ambrojian  rite  has  obtained,  in 
contradiftinftion  to  the  Roman  rite. 

We  alfo  meet  with  the  Ambrojian  chant ,  or  fong ;  which 
was  diftinguilhed  from  the  Roman,  in  that  it  was 
ftronger  and  higher.  See  Choral  Service. 

The  public  library  of  Milan  is  called  the  Ambrofan 
Library.  1 

AMBROSIN,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a  coin  {truck 
by  the  lords  or  dukes  of  Milan,  whereon  was  reprefented 
St.  Ambrofe  on  horfe-back,  with  a  whip  in  his  right- 
hand.  The  occafion  of  this  coinage  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  vifion  of  that  faint,  who  appeared  to  the  Milanefe  ge¬ 
neral,  in  1339,  during  the  time  of  a  battle. 
AMBROSINIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  poly- 
andria  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  fingle-leaved  and  divided 
fpatha.  There  is  only  one  fpecies. 
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AMBRY,  the  place  where  the  arms,  plate,  veflels,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  houfe-keeping,  were  formerly 
kept. 

Hence,  probable,  the  Ambry  at  Weftminfter  was  fo  called, 
becaufe  formerly  fet  apart  for  that  ufe  ;  or  rather,  from 
aumonery ,  a  houfe  adjoining  to  an  abbey,  in  which  the 
charities  were  laid  up  and  diftributed  to  the  poor.  The 
word  is  ftill  ufed  in  Scotland,  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

AMBUBAJAf,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  wanton  minftrels 
about  Rome,  who  lived  by  playing  and  dancing  in  places 
of  refort,  and  proflituting  their  bodies  for  hire. 

Authors  fpeak  as  if  there  had  been  a  regular  college,  or 
community  of  ambubaja,  and  that  thefe  were  the  fame 
with  what  were  otherwife  called  tibicina.  Some  fugged 
that  the  ambubaja  were  of  the  male  kind,  only  dreffed  in 
the  habit  of  women. 

Antiquaries  have  been  greatly  divided  about  the  ambu¬ 
baja ;  fome  will  have  them  to  have  come  to  Rome  out  of 
Syria ;  others  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  Roman  women, 
though  called  by  a  name  of  Syriac  origin. 

Torrentius,  Turnebus,  and  Pulmannus,  derive  the  name 
from  ambu ,  or  am,  an  old  Latin  prepofition,  denoting 
circum ,  about,  and  baja,  a  delicious  place  near  Naples  ; 
and  maintain,  that  the  ambubaja  were  a  kind  of  courte¬ 
zans,  who  frequented  the  baths  of  that  city.  Cruquius 
is  of  a  different  opinion,  taking  the  word  ambubaja  to 
have  been  ufed  for  ambubeja ,  and  primarily  to  denote  a 
feller  of  ambubeja,  an  herb  mentioned  by  ancient  natu- 
ralifts.  Thefe  fellers  of  ambubeja  being  a  kind  of  empi¬ 
rics,  their  name  became  afterwards  applied  to  all  char¬ 
latans  and  quacks. 

Hoffman  has  a  dilcourfe  on  the  ambubaja. 

AMBUBEIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given,  by  fome  authors, 
to  wild  fuccory. 

AMBULANT,  or  Ambulatory  ;  they  give  in  France 
the  name  of  ambulant  commiffioners  to  thofe  commif- 
fioners,  or  clerks  of  the  king’s  farms,  who  have  no  fet¬ 
tled  office,  but  vifit  all  the  offices  within  a  certain  diftrift, 
to  fee  that  nothing  he  done  in  them  againfl  the  king’s 
right,  and  the  intereft  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thofe  brokers  at  Am- 
fterdam,  or  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been  fworn 
before  the  magiftrates.  They  tranfadl  brokerage  bufi- 
nefs,  but  their  teftimony  is  not  received  in  the  courts  of 
juftice. 

AMBULATION,  or  walking.  See  Exercise. 

Ambulation,  in  Pbyftc,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  fpreading 
of  a  gangrene  or  mortification. 

AMBULATORY,  a  term  anciently  applied  tofuch  courts, 
&c.  as  were  not  fixed  to  any  certain  place  ;  but  held 
fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  at  another. — In 
oppofition  to  ftationary  courts. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ambulare ,  to  walk. 

The  court  of  parliament  was  anciently  ambulatory  ;  fo  alfo 
were  the  courts  of  king’s  bench,  &c. 

We  fometimes  alfo  fay,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  man’s  will  is 
ambulatory ,  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  meaning,  that  he 
has  it  always  in  his  power  to  revoke  it. 

AMBULON,  in  Botany.  See  Sweet  Willow. 

AMBURBIUM,  or  Amburbiale  Sacrum,  in  Antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft,  or  ceremony,  pradtifed  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  wherein  they  made  proceffions  around  their  city. 
Hence  alfo  we  have  amburbiales  vitllma,  the  vidfims  car¬ 
ried  along  in  the  proceffion,  and  afterward  facrificed. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ambio ,  1  go  round ;  or  of 
amb,  or  ambu,  an  ancient  prepofition,  fignifying  around, 
and  urbs,  a  city. 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Feftus,  followed  by  many  others, 
maintains  the  amburvia  to  be  the  fame  with  amburvalia. 
Servius,  however,  exprefly  diftinguilhes  between  the 
amburvia  and  amburvalia,  and  fays,  the  one  was  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  city,  and  the  other  in  the  country. 

AMBURY,  or  Anbury,  a  name  given,  by  our  farriers, 
to  a  kind  of  foft  and  fpungy  fwelling  growing  on  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  horfes,  fomewhat  fore  to  the  touch,  and  full  of 
blood.  The  method  of  curing  it  is,  to  tie  a  horfe-hair 
very  hard  round  it,  at  the  root  *,  in  about  a  week  after 
this,  it  will  fall  off",  and  the  part  is  then  to  have  fome 
powder  of  verdigris  ftrewed  upon  it,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  complaint,  and  finally  to  be  healed  up 
with  the  common  green  ointment. 

This  is  the  common  method  when  the  ambury  is  high 
and  prominent ;  but  fometimes  it  is  flat  and  low,  with  a 
broad  bafe  :  in  this  cafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  take  it  off  by 
ligature,  and  there  is  a  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to 
a  feverer  operation.  It  mull  in  this  circumftance  be 
taken  away  either  by  the  knife  or  fire  ;  if  the  former  way 
be  agreed  on,  the  method  is  this  ;  the  lkin  is  to  be  drawn 
back  tight,  and  then  the  whole  fwelling  cut  off  clofe  to 
the  common  level  of  the  relt  of  the  flefh :  if  in  the 
other  way,  an  iron  is  to  be  heated  red-hot,  and  applied 
to  it,  continuing  it  on  till  the  whole  is  burnt  down  to 
the  even  flefh-  In  both  cafes,  care  muff  be  taken  not  to 
fpare  in  the  cutting  or  burning,  fo  as  to  leave  any  root 
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behind,  for  then  the  complaint  will  be  renewed.  Wheli 
it  is  taken  off,  the  common  ointment  of  hogs-lard,  and 
turpentine,  will  complete  a  cure.  There  are  fome  cir¬ 
cum  fiances,  however,  in  which  the  knife  and  cautery 
may  be  both  improper,  as,  if  it  grows  in  a  finewy  part, 
or  the  like;  in  this  cafe,  the  proper  method  is,  to  eat 
out  the  core  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  white  fublimate,  and 
then  flop  the  hole  with  flax  dipped  in  honey,  and  lime 
unflaked.  Some  for  the  firft  day  or  two  dip  it  only  in 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  after  that,  in  the  mixture  of 
quick-ltme  and  honey  ;  and  this  feems  the  better  way. 
Many  of  our  farriers  boaft  of  a  fecret,  which  Infallibly 
cures  all  kinds  of  protuberances  of  this  kind,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  is  this  t  take  three  ounces  of  green 
vitriol,  and  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic  ;  beat  them  to  a 
coarfe  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  crucible;  place  the 
crucible  in  the  midft  of  a  charcoal-fire,  Birring  the  fub- 
flance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  poifonous  fleams  ; 
when  the  whole  grows  reddifh,  take  the  crucible  out  of 
the  fire,  and  when  cool,  break  it  and  take  out  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  bottom  ;  beat  this  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  and 
add  to  four  ounces  of  this  powder  five  ounces  of  album 
rhofn-,  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  let  it  be 
applied  cold  to  warts,  rubbing  them  with  it  every  day  : 
they  will,  by  this  means,  fall  off  gently  and  eafily,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  fwellings.  It  is  befi  to  keep  the  horfe 
quiet,  and  without  working  during  the  cure.  What 
fores  remain  on  the  parts  which  the  fwellings  fall  off 
from,  may  be  cured  with  the  common  application,  called 
the  countcfs's  ointment. 

AMBUSCADE,  Ameusi-i,  Ameushment,  a  body  of 
men  who  lie  in  a  wood,  &c  in  readinefs  to  rufli  out 
upon,  or  inclofe  an  enemy  unawares.— Or,  the  place 
wherein  fuch  a  corps  hide  themfelves. 

AMBUSTIO,  in  Medicine,  a  burn. 

AMBUTUA.  See  Pareira  Brava. 

AMEA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given,  by  the  natives  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  to  a  plant  which  they  ufe  in  bleedings  at  the  nofe, 
drying  and  powdering  the  leaves,  and  fnuffing  up  the 
powder.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  plant  called 
pajamirioba,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Jamaica  Cata¬ 
logue.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  alated,  and  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green,  even  when  dried.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

AMEDEI,  Ameclians,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  Italy, 
infiituted  in  1400. 

Their  name  is  formed  of  the  Latin  amans  Deum,  q.  d. 
lover  of  God,  or  rather  of  amatus  Deo,  beLved  of  God. 

The  Amedei  wore  a  grey  habit,  and  wooden  Tiroes,  had 
no  breeches,  and  girt  themfelves  with  a  cord.  They 
had  twenty-eight  convents,  and  were  united  by  pope 
Pius  V.  partly  with  the  Ciftercian  order,  and  partly 
with  that  of  the  Soccolanti,  or  wooden-fhoe  wearers. 

AMEIVA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fpecies  of 
lizard,  refembling  the  taraguira  in  figure,  but  having  a 
bifid  tail.  This  is  Marcgrave’s  account  of  it;  but  Mr. 
Ray  very  judicioufly  queflions  the  facR,  not  believing 
that  there  is  in  nature  any  fuch  fpecics.  Probably  in¬ 
deed  it  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  taraguira, 
or  fome  other  common  lizard,  perhaps  from  a  wound, 
or  other  accident ;  perhaps  from  the  egg,  as  we  have 
lately  feen  from  Barbadoes  a  fnake  with  two  beads, 
taken  out  of  an  egg  of  fome  common  kind  ;  for  afluredly 
there  never  was  any  fuch  fpecies  as  a  two-headed  ferpent. 

AMEL.  See  Enamel. 

AMELLUS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed,  by  fome  authors,  to 
exprefs  the  caltha  palufiris,  or  marjb-tA  arygold  ; 
and  by  Virgil,  for  the  aster  atticus. 

Amellus  is  ufed  by  Linnaeus  to  denote  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fupcrfiua  clafs  :  with  a  chaffy  re¬ 
ceptacle,  fimple  down,  imbricated  calyx,  and  undivided 
corollulae.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies. 

AMEN,  a  church-term,  ufed  as  the  conclufion  of  all  fo- 
lemn  prayers,  &c.  and  fignifying,  fo  be  it,  or  fiat. 

The  Hebrews  had  four  kinds  of  amen.  That  jufi  men¬ 
tioned  they  called  amen  pafi  ;  which  was  accompanied 
with  the  greateft  attention  and  devotion  :  in  this  fenle, 
the  word  has  paffed  in  almoft  all  languages,  without 
any  alteration. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  amen  is 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  words,  Adonai,  Ale- 
lech,  Neeman,  Dominus  Rex  Fi delis ;  an  ufual  expreffion 
among  the  Jews,  when  they  would  give  weight  or  fanc- 
tion  to  any  thing  they  Paid.  In  effeeff,  it  is  known,  that 
to  exprefs  the  words  jDJO  *]7,2  U"1N  Adonai  Melech 
Neeman,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  abbreviatures;  the  rab¬ 
bins  only  take  the  initial  letters;  which,  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  are  really  the  letters  of  the  word  amen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  of  the  Cabbalifls, 
who,  according  to  their  ufual  manner  of  finding  a  hid¬ 
den  meaning  in  words,  which  they  call  notar'tcon,  out  of 
the  letters  of  the  word  amen  form  the  whole  plirale,  Ado¬ 
nai  Melech  Neeman. 

Yet  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  the  word  amen  was  in  the  He¬ 
brew  tongue  before  ever  there  were  any  fuch  things  as 
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cabbala  or  cabbalifls  in  the  world;  as  appears  from  Deu-  ' 

teionomy,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  15. 

The  primitive  of  the  word  omen  is  the  verb  aman,  which, 
in  the  pa  (live  voice,  fignifies  to  be  true,  faithful,  con- 
flam,  &c. — Hence  came  the  noun  amen,  which 

fignifies  truth.  And,  laftly,  of  this  noun  amen  they 
make  a  kind  of  affirmative  adverb,  which,  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  any  phrafe,  or  propofition,  fignifies,  fo  be 
it,  be  it  true,  I  acquiefe  in  i/,'&c.  Thus,  in  the  paflage 
above  cited  from  Deuteronomy,  Mofes  ordered  the  Le- 
vites  to  cry  aloud  to  the  people,  Curfed  is  he  that  makes 
any  graven  or  molten  image,  &c.  and  all  the  people  jhallfay 
amen,  i.  e.  yes,  may  he  be  curfed,  we  defire,  we  agree 
to  it. — But  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrafe,  as  in  feveral 
pafi'ages  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  fignifies,  truly,  verily. 

— When  it  is  redoubled,  or  repeated  twice  together,  as 
is  always  done  by  St.  John,  it  has  the  efledl  of  a  fuper- 
lative ;  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  her  two  daughters,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  In 
this  fenfe  we  are  to  underhand  amen ,  amen,  dlco  vobis. 
The  Evangelifts  ufually  prefcrve  the  Hebrew  word  amen, 
in  their  Greek  et/xriv,  though  St.  Luke  fometimes  ren¬ 
ders  it  by  truly,  or  von,  certainly. 

AMENABLE,  or  Amain  able,  is  applied  in  our  law¬ 
books  to  a  woman,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  governable  by 
her  hufband. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  a  right  or  power  of  bringing 
perfons  before  a  particular  jurifdidlion  :  thus,  we  fay,  a 
perfon  is  amenable  before  fuch  a  court,  or  magiftrate. 
AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  French  Cujloms ,  a  mulfl, 
or  pecuniary  puniffiment,  impofed  by  a  fentence  of  the 
judge  ;  for  any  crime,  falfe  profecution,  or  groundlefs 
appeal. 

AMENDE  Honorable  denotes  an  infamous  kind  of  pu- 
nifhment,  uled  in  b  ranee,  &c.  on  traitors,  on  parricides, 
facrilegious  peifons,  and  other  heinous  criminals. 

It  confifls  in  this,  that  the  offender  is  delivered  up  to  the 
common  hangman  ;  who  having  hript  him  to  his  ffiirt, 
and  put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  wax  taper  in  his 
hand,  leads  him  to  the  court,  where  he  is  to  beg  pardon 
of  God,  the  king,  the  court  and  his  country. 

Sometimes  the  puniffiment  ends  here  ;  and  fometimes 
death,  or  the  galleys,  are  added. 

The  phrafe  amende  honorable  is  alfo  ufed  by  way  of  allu- 
fion,  where  a  perfon  is  condemned  to  come  into  court, 
or  into  the  prefence  of  fome  perfon  injured,  and  make 
an  open  recantation,  aik  pardon,  &c. 

AMENDMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  change  made  in  a 
thing  for  the  better. 

Amendment  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  melioration, 
reformation,  correction,  &c. 

Amendment  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  manure  laid 
on  the  ground,  to  fatten  or  enrich  it. 

Amendment,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
corrections  and  other  alterations  made  in  the  polterior 
editions  of  books. 

In  this  fenfe,  amendments  are  alfo  denominated  emenda¬ 
tions. 

Amendment,  in  Law,  the  correction  of  an  error  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  procefs,  and  difeovered  before  judgment.. 

If  the  error  be  committed  in  giving  judgment,  viz.  if  a 
wrong  judgment  be  given,  there  they  cannot  amend  it; 
but  the  party  aggrieved  muff  bring  his  writ  of  error. 
However,  where  the  fault  appears  to  be  in  the  clerk  who 
writ  the  record,  it  may  be  amended  ;  chiefly  if  it  be  in 
matter  of  fafi,  not  in  point  of  law. 

Original  writs  are  not  amendable  at  common  law,  for 
if  the  writ  be  not  good,  the  party  may  have  another  : 
judicial  writs  may  and  have  been  often  amended.  In¬ 
dictments  of  treafon  and  felony,  writs  of  appeal,  &c.  are 
excepted  out  of  the  ftatutes  of  amendments  ;  though  fome 
things  in  them  are  amendable  at  common  law.  Amend- 
inents  are  ufually  made  in  affirmance  of  judgments  ;  and 
feldom  or  never  to  deftroy  them:  and  where  amendments 
were  at  common  law,  the  party  was  to  pay  a  fine  for 
leave  to  amend.  Terms  de  Ley,  39.  8  Rep.  157* 
mer,  258.  Mod.  Caf.  269.  3  Salk.  29. 

Amendment  of  Bills  in  parliament,  means  fome  alteration, 
made  in  the  original  draught  ;  and  we  read  of  amend¬ 
ments  of  amendments,  amendments  or  returns  of  reprefen- 
tatives,  &c. 

In  cafes  of  wrong  returns,  fo  reported  by  the  committee 
of  privileges  and  elections,  and  voted  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  it  is  ufually  ordered,  that  the  returns  be 
amended  by  the  returning  officer,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  houfe,  without  ifl'uing  a  new  writ. 

Amendments  ought  always  to  be  in  that  houfe  from  whence 
the  thing  to  be  amended  originally  proceeded,  though  the 
directions  for  the  amendments  came  from  the  other  houfe. 
Hakew.  Mann,  of  Palling  Bills,  p»  167. 
AMENTACEOUS,  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  flow-  J 
ers  of  certain  trees  and  plants,  which  are  compofed  of  I 
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vaft  numbers  of  apices  or  anthcree ,  hanging  down  in  form 
of  a  rope,  fuch  as  the  hazel,  &c. 

\MENTUM,  among  Alchemijh ,  denotes  alumen  fcifl'um. 

Vmentum,  in  Antiquity,  a  leathern  thong  faflened  about 
the  middle  of  a  dart,  or  javelin,  whereby,  alter  calling 
it  at  the  enemy,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again  to  the 
owner. 

The  amentum  ferved  alfo  to  increafe  the  force  of  the 
flroke  ;  for  which  reafon,  fome  of  their  great  men  reluf- 
ed  to  ufe  it,  as  confiding  wholly  in  the  natural  flrength 
of  their  own  arms. 

Amentum,  in  Botany.  See  Catkin. 

\MERADE,  a  kind  of  officers  among  the  Saracens,  an- 
fwering  to  the  governors  of  provinces  among  the  Euro¬ 
peans. 

The  name  is  originally  the  fame  with  that  of  emir. 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  Law,  a  pecu¬ 
niary  puniffiment  impofed  upon  offenders,  at  the  dilcre- 
tion  of  the  court ;  frequently  alfo  called  mifericordia. 
There  is  this  ftated  difference  between  fines  and  amerce¬ 
ments  ;  that  fines  are  puniffiments  certain,  and  determin¬ 
ed  by  fome  ftatutes  ;  but  amercements  are  arbitrary  impo- 
fitions,  proportioned  to  the  fault,  and  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  court. — Manwood,  in  his  Forrjl  Law ,  makes 
another  difference  ;  as  if  an  amercement  were  a  more  eafy 
and  merciful  penalty,  and  a  fine  a  more  fharp  and  griev¬ 
ous  one. 

If  amercements  wTere  too  grievous,  releafe  might  be  fued  by 
an  ancient  writ  called  moderata  mifericordia. 

Fines  are  alfo  impofed  and  affefled  by  the  court ;  amerce¬ 
ments  by  the  country  :  and  no  court  can  impofe  a  fine,  hut 
a  court  of  record  ;  other  courts  can  only  amerce .  8  Rep. 

39.  41.  A  town  fhall  be  amerced  for  the  efcape  of  a 
murderer  in  the  day-time;  and  if  the  town  be  walled,  it 
is  faid  it  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  amercement  whether  by  day  or 
night-  3  Inft.  53. 

By  the  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  a  freeman  is  not  to  be 
amerced  for  a  fmall  fault,  but  proportionable  to  the  offence, 
and  that  by  his  peers.  9  Hen.  ill.  c.  4. 

In  the  New  Terms  of  the  Law,  amercement  is  faid  to  be 
properly  a  penalty  affeffed  by  the  peers  or  equals  of  the 
party  amerced,  for  an  offence  done ;  for  which  he  puts 
himfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  the  lord. 

Amerciament  royal  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  a  pecuniary 
puniffiment  laid  upon  a  flieriff,  coroner,  or  fuch  like  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  king,  by  juftices,  for  fome  offence  or  abufe  in 
his  office. 

AMERICAN  fea-fun- crown',  corona  folis  marina  Ameri¬ 
cana,  a  name  given  by  John  Andrew  Peyffonnel,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  to  a  marine  infedf,  becaufe  of  the  refemblance 
it  bears  to  the  flower  called  corona  folis.  The  curious 
may  fee  a  very  particular  defeription  of  it  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  1.  part  2.  N°  112.  an.  1758.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  deferibes  it  could  not  tell  how  it  lived,  or 
what  its  mechanifm  was,  not  being  able,  as  he  fays,  to 
diftinguifh  either  a  mouth,  or  any  vfeera,  nor  any  other 
organ  ferving  to  its  nouriffiment- 
AMERICIMA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fpecie? 
of  lizard,  very  fmall,  being  not  above  three  fingers 
breadth  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill.  lc$ 
body  appears  fquare  ;  its  whole  back  is  covered  with  deep 
grey  feales,  and  its  head,  legs,  and  fides,  with  brown 
ones,  and  its  tail  with  blue.  All  of  them  are  very  glofly, 
and  extremely  fmootb  to  the  touch.  Its  feet  are  fcarce 
thicker  than  hogs  briftles.  It  is  generally  efteemed  a 
poifonous  animal.  See  Tab.  of  Serpents,  N°  35. 
AMETHYST,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  precious  ftone  of  ;i 
violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple,  frequently  yellqwifh 
or  reddiffi. 

Plutarch  fays,  the  atnethyjl  takes  its  name  from  its  colour  ; 
which,  according  to  him,  refembles  that  of  wine  mixed 
with  water  ;  and  not  from  its  preventing  drunketinefs, 
which,  however,  was  a  common  opinion,  and  gave 
occafion  to  its  being  hung  about  the  neck  of  great  drink¬ 
ers. — Thofe  who  aferibe  this  virtue  to  the  amethyjl ,  derive 
its  name  from  the  privative  a ,  and  //£0i ktku,  to  inebriate. 
See  Gem. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  amethyfts. — The  oriental,  which 
is  the  hardeft,  the  fcarceft,  and  moft  valuable,  and  which 
is  of  a  deep-purple  colour  ;  the  German,  which  is  of  a  vio¬ 
let  colour;  and  the  Spanifh,  which  has  the  colour  of  a 
panfy. 

This  gem  is  pellucid,  the  feventh  in  degree  of  hardnefs 
from  diamonds,  fufiblc  by  fire,  which  alfo  deftroysits  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  found  among  quartz,  and  is  probably  only  a 
coloured  quartz  cryftal.  This  ftone  may  be  imitated  by 
adding  to  a  frit  of  cryftal  glafs  eight  parts  of  magnefia, 
and  one  part  of  zaffre.  The  purple  of  the  amethyjl  as 
well  as  the  blue  of  the  fapphire,  and  the  green  of  the 
emerald,  are  very  periffiable,  being  all  totally  deftroyed  by 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  Lewis. 

There  are  fome  orientals  alfo  of  a  paler  colour  and  others 

white. 
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white,  and  like  the  diamond.— There  are  alfo  beautiful 
ones  found  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  in  thofe  of 
Auvergne. 

Amethyjls  are  dug  in  a  hill  named  St.  Sigminont,  two 
leagues  from  Vift,  in  Catalonia.-They  find  the  ftones 
by  following  a  vein  of  reddifh  or  black  earth,  or  a  vein  in 
the  rock  fo  coloured.  They  are  all  hexangular,  and 

{"“S'1  >!kACryftj  '  Tbe.re  are  tbree  forts  :  the  beft  are 
the  blackeft,  or  deepeft  violet ;  others  are  almoft  quite 

white  ;  and  fome  few  are  tindured  with  yellow.  Some- 
times  there  is  a  great  number  found  flicking  together, 
like  the  Bnflol  diamonds ;  but  thefe  are  never  good  :  the 

bC!Vme  f°Un?,  °°Ie  10  the  chinks  of  the  rock»  in  a  fatty 
reddifh  or  yellowifh  earth.  They  rake  out  this  earth  with 

long  narrow  knives,  which  enter  the  chinks;  and  then 
crumble  it  with  their  fingers  to  feel  for  the  ftone.  Ray’s 
lrav.  p.402.  1 

The  occidental  amethyjl  is  not  extremely  hard,  but  may 
be  cut  with  a  leaden  wheel,  fmeared  with  emery  moift- 
ened  with  water.— It  is  polifhed  on  a  pewter  wheel  with 
tripoh.  It  is  eafily  engraven  on,  either  in  creux 
relievo. 

Mr.  Morin  fliewed  Dr.  Lifter  a  huge  block  of  French 
amethyjl ,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight.  Ray 
fpeaks  of  a  mountain  of  amtthyjls.  Spars  and  cryftals 
tinged  red  and  yellow,  &c.  are  fold  for  amethyjl s.  The 
falle  ones  come  from  Germany,  are  tinged  by  vapours  in 
the  mines,  and  contain  fome  lead. 

Amethyfts  may  be  counterfeited  by  glafs,  to  which 
proper  colour  or  ftain  is  given.  There  were  fine 
made  in  France,  about  the  year  i6qo,  which  may  even 

impofe  on  connoifleurs,  unlefs  the  ftone  be  taken  out  of 
the  collet. 

The  method  of  giving  this  colour  to  glafs  is  as  follows  : 
take  cryftaUfrit,  made  with  the  moll  perfed  and  fine 
tarlo  ;  then  prepare  a  mixture  of  manganefe  in  powder 
one  pound;  zaffer  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  mix 
thefe  powders  well  together,  and  add  to  every  pound 
of  the  frit,  an  ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be  put  into 
the  pots  with  the  frit,  not  into  the  already  made  metal. 
When  the  whole  has  flood  long  enough  in  fufion  to  be 
perfectly  pure,  work  it  into  veflels,  and  they  will  refem- 
ble  the  colour  of  the  amethyjl . 

Some  phyficians  diftinguifh  a  particular  clafs  of  medicines 
under  the  denomination  of  amethyjla,  a^Sura,  under 

which  they  comprehend  all  prefervatives  from  drunk- 
ennefs. 

Among  the  medicinal  qualities  attributed  to  this  ftone, 

it  is  find  to  be  good  to  flop  a  loofenefs,  and  to  abforb 
the  acid  particles,  when  too  much  abounding  in  the 
itomach  ;  which  virtue  it  has  in  common  with  other  al¬ 
kaline  fubftances. 

Amethyst,  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  the  purple  colour  in  the 
coat  of  a  nobleman,,  which  in  gentlemen’s  efcutcheons 
below,  that  degree,  is  called  purpure ;  and  in  thofe  of 
lovereign  princes,  Mercury. 

AMETHYSlEA,<wwL&jy?, \n  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria 
monogyma  clafs.  The  charaders  are :  the  flower  has  one 
leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  equal  pointed  fegments  at  the 
brim  ;  it  hath  two  flender  ftamina,  which  Hand  under 
the  upper  lip.  After  the  flower  is  part,  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  four  naked  feeds,  Ihut  up  in  the  empalement. 

We  know  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  amet'hyjlea , 
Hort.  Upfal.  9.  Mountain  upright  amethyjl.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  imperial  garden  at  Peterf- 
burgh. 

It  is  annual,  and  hath  an  upright  ftalk,  which  rifes 
about  a  foot  high,  and  towards  the  top  puts  out  two  or 
three  fmall  lateral  branches  ;  thefe  are  garniftied  with 
fmall  trifid  leaves,  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  very 
dark  green  colour  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  umbels;  thefe  are  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  as  are  alfo  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves  immediately  under  the  umbel ; 
fo  that  though  the  flowers  are  fmall,  yet  from  their  co¬ 
lour  with  thofe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  the 
plants  makes  a  pretty  appearance,  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  flower.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  in 
the  autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  early  in  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe  will 
flower  the  beginning  of  June;  but  thofe  fown  in  the 
fpring  will  not  flower  until  July. 

When,  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
care  than  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  to  thin  them,  for  they  do  not  thrive 
when  tranfplanted  ;  the  feeds,  therefore,  fhould  be  fown 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

AMETHYSTINE  is  applied,  i n  Antiquity,  to  a  kind  of 
purple  garment  dyed  of  the  hue  of  amethyjl . 

In  this  fenfe  amethyftine  differed  from  Tyrian ,  as  well  as 

from  hyacinthine  purple,  being  a  kind  of  medium  between 
both. 

Vol.  I.  N? 
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!1G^  LA’  °r  AmGAILam’  in  tbe  Materia  Medicd  of 
the  Ancients,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  others,  to 
a  plant  fometimes  called  acantha  Arabica,  and  leuca- 
cantha  by  the  Greeks ;  the  roots  of  which  were  called 

fidan?  mUCh  UfCd  hl  medicine  by  the  Arabian  phy- 

The  amgaila  called  alfo  Jucaha,  or  zucahar,  is  defcribed 

formePH1Cf  f  H  V  .h?V,"S  ,0°ts  like  thofe  of  the  Cyprus; 
formed  of  feveral  joints,  or  knots.  They  were  ufed  in 

ftomachic  and  cardiac  compofitions,  and  were  chofen  by 
their  hghtnefs  and  good  fmcll.  y 

AMIA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  very  large  fea-fifh,  called 
by  fome  alio  glaucus,  and  by  others  leccia.  It  grows  to  a 
aft  fize,  and  in  figure  refembles  the  falmon.  gR  is  very 

feeT!ong.,n  ^  Med,terranean’  and  grows  to  four  or  five 

Amia  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fifh  called,  by  fome  arnWc 
pelamys,  but  different  both  from  the  pelamys  far  da,  more 
ufually  called  Amply  pelamys,  and  from  the  pelamys  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  no  other  than  the  thynnus,  o?tunm' 
nm;  at  a  certain  time  of  its  growth.  ' 

This  is;  in  fhape  and  figure,  very  like  the  mackrel  •  ir 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  brought  to ’the 
markets  of  Italy,  &c;  b 

ih *amia  is  a  lpecies  of  the  scomber,  in  the  Linnsean 
arrangement,  and  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  of  abdominal 

AMIABLE  numbers,  denote  numbers  which  are  mutuallv 
equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  each  others  aliquot  parts  — 

AMUNTHnV“m  uf  M0V  Sce  »»»«**.: 

r  111  ^ artWa  HiJ}ory*  tbe  name  of  a  genus 

of  fofljls,  of  the  clafs  of  the  fibraria;;  the  charfders 
of  which  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it  are  flexile  and  elaftic 


See  Tab ; 


andcompofed  of  fhort  and  abrupt  filaments! 
of  tojfils,  Clafs  u 

It  has  been  a  common  error  to  confound  the  fpecies 
of  this  genus  one  with  another,  and  all  with  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  afbejhs,  the  confequence  of  which  has 
been  the  lofs  ot  the  art  of  fpinning,  and  working  the 
asbestos  into  l.ncombuftible  cloth.  b 

^TGrem’-'n  u11S  Gofmologia  Sacra>  printed. at  London, 
is  J  jlntil/T  GOI,  obferves,  that  the  amianthus 
is  full  of  parallel  threads  like  filk  ftuffs;  and  that  it 
feems  that  diamonds,  amianthus ,  and  talc,  both  on  ac 
count  of  their  hardnefs,  and  becaufe  fire  canot  fpoil 
them,  are  compofed  of  earthy  and  ftony  particles  properly 
thofe  h^r  aVd.‘hat  *  may  be  inferred  from  hence/that 
atoms  8  ^  COmPofcd  of 

With  regard  to  its  medicinal  virtues*  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
fabulous  properties  attributed  to  it  by  Pliny,  and  others 
it  is  faid  to  refill  poifon,  and  to  cure  the  itch  * 

It  is  the  lighteft  and  fofteft  of  all  ftones;  its  fibres  are 
J^xlble»  that  cloth  has  been  made  of  them*  It  is  ,*n- 

firf  tm  My  3nd  7?  l0ng  thoug,)C  unfufible  by 
fire,  till  Monf.  d  Arcet  difcovered,  that  by  violent  and 

ong  continued  heat  it  ,s  fufible,  and  forms  a  black  glafsi 
By  ftrong  heat  .t  is  whitened  and  hardened  fo  as  to 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  become  brittle. 
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as 

concrete  is  of  the  talcky  kind,  though  diffeHn JfronfSc 
in  its  external  appearance.  The  fhorter  filaments  that 
feparate  ,n  the  w^alhing  of  the  ftone,  may  be  made  into 
paper  in  the  common  manner.  For  the  method  of  its 
preparation  for  manufadure  into  cloth,  fee  Phil.  Tran  ft 
N°  J73.  and  Dr-  Lewis,  in  his  edition  of  Neumann, 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  at  prefent  known  in  the 
woild,  are  four,  two  of  which  are  compofed  of  Jar°er 
and  two  of  finer  or  fmaller  filaments.  c  ’ 

AMICABLE  benches,  fcamna  amicalilia,  in  Antiquity  are 
nerally  fuppofed  to  denote  the  feats  in  the  Roman  courts" 
whereon  the  advocates  were  placed.-Some  think  that 
thefe  had  but  little  title  to  the  denomination  of  amicablei 
and  therefore  will  have  the  word  to  be  here  ufed  for 

the  benches  whereon  the  ajfejfors,  or  thofe  called  indices 
pedanei ,  were  placed.  J 

Amicable  compounder ,  amitabilis  compofttor,  ,’s  ufed  bv 
fome  ancient  LAw-writers,  for  an  arbitrator.  1 

Amicable,  or  amiable  compounder,  among  the  French  3 

perfon  who  ads  the  part  of  a  common  friend,  to  ic- 
concile  two  merchants  or  traders  who  have  difputes  or 
are  at  law  together.  He  differs  from  the  arbiter,  in  that 

in  order  to  make  the  two  difputants  agree,  he  often  pre¬ 
vails  upon  both  to  give  up  fome  part  of  their  right  or 
claim  which  an  arbiter  who  performs  (he  fundions  of  a 
judge,  is  not,  it  feems,  at  liberty  to  do. 

Amicable  fociety.  See  Assurance. 

AMICIA.  See  Almucium. 

AMICITI A .  Tenure  in  AMicitia,  is  applied  in  An- 
cient  Writers,  to  land  granted  freely,  and  of  mere 

good  will,  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
donor. 

AMIC7US,  in  our  Ancient  Writers ,  the  uppermoft  of  the 
2  T  fix 
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fix  garments,  worn  by  pricfts ;  the  others  are  alba,  cin- 
pulurn,  /tola ,  manipulus,  and  plant*.— It  was  tied  rouftd 
the  neck,  Ne  inde  ad  linguam  iranjeat  mendacium  ;  and  co¬ 
vered  the  bread  and  heart,  Ne  vanitates  cogitet. 

This  garment  is  otherwife  called  anabolagtum  ;  fometimes 
embih’ium,  ana  go  la gium,  and  burner  ale.  Jn  ancient  Eng- 
m liters  it  is  called  arnUte. 

The  arniil  is  alfo  worn  by  deacons,  fub-deacons,  and 
ocolutbi ,  when  they  officiate  at  the  altar. 

The  prieft  and  deacons,  in  fome  diocefes,  wear  amttt 
.on  their  heads  from  All  faints  to  Eafter;  though,  by  the 
canons,  they  be  exprefly  forbid  to  wear  the  ami  A,  with¬ 
out  fome  confulerable  eccafion. 

Mr.  Thiefs  afferts,  that  the  ufe  of  amifis  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Latin  church  before  the  twelfth  century. 
Dom.  de  Vert,  maintains  the  contrary,  chiefly  from  a 
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fio-ure  of  St.  Fermin,  firft  biffiop  of  Amiens,  fuppofed  to 
have  fuffered  martyrdom  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century,  whereon  he  is  reprefented  in  his  ponti¬ 
fical  habit,  with  the  amid  on  his  head. 

Am  ictus,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  denotes  any  upper  garment 
worn  over  the  tunica. 

AMICULUM,  in  Antiquity ,  denoted  an  upper  garment 
worn  by  the  women. — The  amiculum  is  faid  to  have  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  palla\  but  wherein  the  precife  difference 
Jay  does  not  appear.  An  amiculum  was  alfo  in  ufe  among 
the  men.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the 
cblamys ,  or  paludamentum. 

AMID  A,  a  god  wotfhipped  by  the  Japanefe,  who  has  many 
temples  credited  to  him  in  the  ifland  of  Japan,  of  which 
the  principal  is  at  Jeddo.  The  Japariefe  have  fuch  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  idol  Amida ,  that  they  hope  to  attain  eter¬ 
nal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invocation  of  his  name.  One 
of  the  figures  of  this  idol  is  reprefented  at  Rome. 

A MID-SHlPS,  a  nautical  term,  denoting  the  middle  of 
fliip,  either  with  regard  to  her  length  or  breadth. 

AMI  ESTES  cotton  cloths  which  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies 

AMILICTI,  in  the  Chaldaic  Theology ,  denote  a  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  or  perfons  in  the  divine  hierarchy 
The  amil'fli  are  reprefented  as  three  in  number,  and 
conftitue  one  of  the  tryads,  in  the  third  order  of  the 

AMlNEUhf  acetum,  a  name  by  which  fome  of  the  medical 
writers  have  called  white-wine  vinegar,  to  diftinguiffi 
it  from  other  kinds.  See  Amminea  uva. 

AM1RANTE,  a  great  officer  in  Spain,  anfwcring  to  the 
lord  high-admiral  in  England. 

AMISS  avowing.  See  Drawing. 

AMISSA,  lex.  See  Lex.  . 

AMITTERE  legem  terra ,  a  law-phrafe,  figmfying  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  right  of  fwearing  in  any  court  or  caufe  ; 
or  the  becoming  infamous. 

This  is  the  puniffiment  of  a  champion  overcome,  or 
yielding  in  the  combat-,  of  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ 
of  attaint ;  and  of  perfons  outlawed.  Vide  Glanvil.  lib. 
ii.  and  fee  the  flat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  9.  againft  perjury. 
AM-KAS,  in  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  to  a  fpacious  faloon  in 
the  palace  of  the  great  Mogul,  where  he  gives  audience 
to  his  fubje&s :  and  where  he  appears  on  folemn  feftivals 
with  extraordinary  magnificence-  His  throne  is  fupported 


Ammi,  or  Semen  Ammeos,  a  kind  of  aromatic  feed,  of 
fome  ufe  in  medicine ;  the  produce  of  the  plant  above 
mentioned. 

This  feed  is  brought  from  the  Levant:  it  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  eflential  oil,  and  volatile  fait ;  and 
to  be  attenuating,  aperitive,  hyfteric,  carminative,  ce¬ 
phalic,  and  alexipharmic  ;  being  one  of  the  four  IdTer 
hot  feeds.— It  expels  wind,  provokes  the  menfes,  &c. 
It  is  alfo  thought  to  have  the  property  of  refilling  poilon, 
and  to  be  good  againft  the  bites  of  ferpents.  According 
to  Lemery,  the  plant  takes  its  name  ammeos ,  from  appoi, 
arena  ;  its  feed  being  very  like  grains  of  fand. 
AMMINEA  uva ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  old  wri¬ 
ters,  to  the  grapes  of  a  wild  vine,  common  in  the  hedges 
of  Italy,  and  fome  other  places.  They  ufed  to  make  wine 
of  thefe  grapes,  which  they  mixed  with  other  richer 
wines,  and  had  in  common  ufe. 

Some  write  the  word  taminea ,  inftead  of  amminea. 


AMM1TES,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  kind  of  figured  ftone,  of  a 
loofe  open  contexture,  formed  of  a  number  of  lmall  glo¬ 
bular  (tones. 

Ammites  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  ammo¬ 
nites.  The  word  is  derived  from  appoc,  fand ;  becaufe  the 
ammites  appear  to  the  eye  as  a  compofition  of  large  fand. 
The  ammites  is  found  in  divers  countries  of  Germany,  &c. 
of  different  colours,  as  well  as  different  degrees  of  hard- 
nefs.  It  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  coccodes. 

AMMOCCETUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Gefner, 
and  fome  others,  tothe  ammodytes,  or  fand- eel;  called 
alfo  tobianus,  by  Schoneveldt  and  others. 

AMMOCHOSIA,  from  appo(,  Jand,  and  1  lay  along, 
in  the  Ancient  Phyfic ,  a  kind  of  remedy,  or  operation  for 
drying  the  body,  by  lying  along  on  warm  fand,  and  hay. 
ing  the  body  covered  with  it.  Some  ptefer  fall  lor  this 
purpofe  to  fand, 

AMMOCHRYSOS,  from  appoc,  fand,  and  xpucror ,  gold,  a 
name  given  by  authors  to  a  ftone  very  common  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  feeming  to  be  compofed  of  a  golden  fand.  It 
is  of  a  yellow  gold-like  colour,  and  its  particles  are  all  very 
gloffy,  being  all  fragments  of  a  coloured  talc.  It  is  ufually 
fo  foft  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  a  powder  in  the  hand  ;- 
fometimes  it  requires  grinding  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  or 
otherwife.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  fand  to  drew  over  writing. 
The  Germans  call  it  katzengo/d ;  and  there  is  another 
kind  of  it  lefs  common,  but  much  more  beautiful,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  fame  fort  of  gloffy  fpangles,  but  thofe  no& 
of  a  gold  colour,  but  of  a  bright  red,  like  vermillion. 

AMMOCHYSUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  kind  of  gem,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  venturine. 

AMMODYTES,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pent,  called  alfo  ferpens  cornutus  by  fome,  from  certain 
protuberances  in  the  head.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
viper,  and  is  of  a  yellowHh  or  fand  colour.  Its  head  is 
fhaped  like  that  of  the  viper,  but  its  jaws  are  wider ;  and, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  head,  it  has  a  fort  of  wart-like 
excrefcence,  which  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  horn  ;  and 
thence  its  name  of  ferpens  cornutus,  as  it  has  its  other  of 
ammodytes  or  fand-fnake,  from  its  fand-like  colour,  or 
from  its  quality  of  fometimes  running  under  the  lands. 
It  is  found  in  Lybia,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 


with  extraordinary  magnincence-  ms  uirunc  it,  luppui  icu  ^  -  .',7,7 . i - r  r  J  c  cn 

V>v  fix  large  fteps  of  maffy  gold,  fet  with  rubies,  emeralds,  Ammodytes,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  01  fim, 
oy  11X  idige  1  b  .  _  .UnAprs  nf  whirh.  arrordintr  to  Artedi.  are  thefe: 


and  diamonds  and  eftimated  at  60,000, oco/. 

AMMA,  or  Hamma,  from  <tpp.ct,  vinculum ,  a  girdle  or 
trufs  ufed  in  ruptures ;  to  hinder  the  inteftines  from  bear¬ 
ing  down  too  much. 

A  mm  a,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a  fpiritual  mother. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  word  was  chiefly  underftood  of  an  ab 
befs,  or  fuperior  of  a  nunnery. 

AMMAN,  in  the  German  and  Belgic  Policy,  denotes  a 
judge  who  has  the  cognizance  of  civil  caufes. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  amant.  Thus  it  occurs  in  writers 
on  the  French  officers,  where  it  ftands  for  a  notary, 
parochial  officer,  who  draw's  adfs  or  inftruments. 

AMMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  ;  the  charades  of  which  are 
thefe :  it  has  a  bell-fhaped  empalement,  divided  at  the 
brim  into  four  (lender  parts  ;  the  flower  hath  no  petals  ;  it 
has  four  {lender  (lamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  empale¬ 
ment  ;  the  empalement  afterwards  becomes  a  round  cap- 
fule  with  four  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  feeds. 
Linnaeus  mentions  three  and  Miller  two  fpecies  of  it ;  the 
firft  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  Dr.  Houfton  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  with  an  upright  fquare  (talk,  and  long 

.  1 in  fnr  ns  nf  n  trion  rrl  «*rns\4V»  no  fp  nolr 
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the  characters  of  which,  according  to  Artedi,  are  thefe: 
the  branchioflegc  membrane  contains  on  each  fide  feven 
bones,  but  thefe  are,  in  great  part,  hid  by  the  lamina  of 
the  branchia.  The  head  is  compreffed,  the  body  oblong 
and  {lender,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  a  little  compreffed, 
and  it  has  no  belly-fins.  The  fiffi  is  of  the  malacoptery- 
gious ,  or  foft-finned  kind*,  and  the  characters  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  enumerated  by  Artedi,  are  thefe:  the  lower  jaw  is 
the  longeft  ;  the  lateral  lines  are  double,  or  two  on  each 
fide  :  the  peCtoral  fins  have  each  twelve  rays ;  the  back- 
fin  has  fifty- four;  that  of  the  anus  twenty-eight:  the 
tail  is  bifid,  and  has  fifteen  long  rays :  the  mouth  is 
toothlefs  ;  the  anus  is  nearer  to  the  tail  than  the  head. 
We  call  the  fi(h  the  J'and-eel :  Schoneveldt,  the  tobianus. 
The  fiffi  is  commonly  found  at  about  half  a  foot  deep 
under  the  fand,  when  the  tide  has  run  out,  and  caught 
there  with  iron  hooks,  with  which  the  fifhermen  pull 
them  out. 

The  name  is  formed  of  appo(y  fand,  and  a  diver , 

expreffing  the  quality  of  this  creature,  to  dive  into,  or 
bury  itfelf  under  the  fand. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  order  of  apodes,  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  fyftem. 


about  a  toot  nign,  wun  an  uprigni  iquarc  uaix,  anu  long  «<mii  lyncm.  ^  t  ... 

narrow  leaves,  fet  in  form  of  a  triangle,  whofe  bafe  half  AMMON,  or  Hammon,  in  Antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
r  1  .  !  *  rPL  a  A  ivrAnffl  rtofll  mlllT  in  VIr  1  lllHlfPr  in  T.vH  in  i  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  that 
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furrounds  it.  The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina ;  this  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes 
about  a  foot  high,  with  red  fucculent  (talks,  putting 
out  fide  branches,  which  grow  oppofite :  the  flowers  are 
produced  Angle  from  the  wings,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches. 

AMMI,  in  Botany,  called  ammotdes ,  by  Boerhaave.  See 
Bishop’s  Weed. 
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Jupiter  in  Lybia;  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  that 
deity  under  the  denomination  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

There  has  been  a  great  difpute  about  the  origin  of  this 
name. — Some  derive  it  from  appos,  [and ;  becaufe  the 
temple  was  fituate  in  the  burning  fands  of  Lybia  ;  others 
borrow  it  from  the  Egyptian  anam,  a  ram  \  as  having 
been  firft  difeovered  by  that  animal.— Others  will  have 
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Ammon  to  fignify  the  fun,  originally  derived  from  Ham  \ 
and  the  horns  wherewith  he  is  reprefented,  the  fun-beams. 
Plutarch  lays,  that  of  all  the  Egyptian  names  which 
feemed  to  have  any  correfpondence  with  the  Zeus  of 
Greece,  Amon,  or  Ammon ,  was  the  moll  peculiar  and 
adequate.  Bryant’s  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

However  this  be,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  ufually  reprefented 
under  the  figure  of  a  ram  ;  though  in  fome  medals  he 
appears  of  a  human  fhape,  having  only  two  rams  horns 
growing  out  beneath  his  ears. 

AMMONIAC.  Gum  Ammoniac,  or  as  it  is  fometimes, 
though  improperly,  called  Armoniac,  is  a  kind  of  gum, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  faid  to  oufe  from  an 
umbelliferous  plant. 

Diofcorides  fays,  it  is  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  ferula ,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Barbary  ;  and  that  the  plant  which  produces  it  was 
called  agafyilis. 

Pliny  calls  the  plant  whence  it  flows,  metopion ;  and  fays, 
the  gum  takes  its  name  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon,  nigh  which  it  grows.  But  it  is  much  to  be  quef- 
ticned  whether  we  have  at  prefent  the  gum  ammoniacum 
defcribed  by  the  ancients;  and  indeed  their  defcriptions 
of  that  drug  feem  to  evince  that  we  have  not. 

The  good  ammoniac  ought  to  be  in  dry  drops,  white 
within,  yellowilh  without,  eafily  fufible,  refinous,  fome- 
■what  bitter,  and  of  a  very  fharp  tafte  and  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  garlick.  It  fiiould  alfo  be  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
not  mixed  with  any  fcrapings  of  wood,  Hone,  or  fand  ; 
this  by  the  Greeks  was  called  ^pavapta.,  fragment.  The 
other,  which  is  full  of  Hone  or  fand,  was  called  fup «/;.«, 
that  is,  mixture. 

Some  fay,  this  gum  ferved  the  ancients  for  incenfe  in 
their  facrifices.  It  is  a  gum  refin,  from  an  ounce  of 
which  fix  drams  may  be  diflblved  by  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
fix  drams  two  fcruples  and  a  half  may  be  diflblved  by 
water.  Neumann. 

It  enters  feveral  medicinal  rompofitions,  as  an  attenuant 
and  detergent,  againft  diforders  arifing  from  vifcidities 
and  grumes.  Outwardly  applied,  it  is  refolutive  and 
iuppurative;  and,  as  fome  fay,  will  of  itfelf  draw  out 
fplinters,  &c.  This  gum  contains  plenty  of  eflential,  or 
volatile  oil,  fome  phlegm,  and  earth. 

Some  difl'olve  the  gum  in  vinegar,  and  other  liquors, 
and  call  thefe  he  ammoniaci-,  much  ufed  in  afthmas,  and 
obftrubtions  of  the  lungs.  It  is  frequently  alfo  given  in 
pills.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  common  rofin. 
Ammoniac,  fa! ,  is  natural  and  artificial. 

Ammoniac,  /a/,  natural ,  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of 
marine  acid,  and  of  volatile  alkali  ;  combinations  of 
other  falts  with  volatile  alkalies  are  alfo  called,  from 
the  name  of  this  fait,  fal  ammoniac ,  more  ufually  written 
armoniac. 

Ammoniac,^/,  natural ,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  wasfound 
in  the  fands  of  Lybia,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  fuppofed 
to  be  generated  in  thefe  fands  from  the  urine  of  camels. 
Nor  will  this  appear  ftrange,  if  we  fuppofe  thefe  fands 
to  be  naturally  impregnated  with  common  fait;  for  then 
the  urine  of  thefe  animals,  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
fun,  muft  caufe  a  fermentation,  which  will  unite  the 
acid  of  the  common  fait  with  the  urinous  fait,  and  con- 
fequently  produce  fal  ammoniac.  What  the  ancients 
called  by  this  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  fal  gem. 
M.  Lemeryhad  a  fait  taken  from  mount  Vefuvius,  which 
they  call  natural  fal  ammoniac.  It  was  of  a  compact  fub- 
ftance,  pretty  ponderous,  very  white,  and  the  infide 
cryftalline ;  it  would  not  attratt  much  humidify  from 
the  air,  had  no  fmell,  was  of  an  acrid  faline  tafte,  and 
very  much  like  that  of  fal  ammoniac.  Hift.  de  l’Acad. 
Roy.  des  Scien.  1705. 

The  true  modern  fal  ammoniac  is  never  found  native ,  at 
leaft  in  any  tolerable  pure  ftate,  or  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  anfwer  the  demands  of  artifts. 

Ammoniac,/?/,  artificial,  or  common  fal  ammoniac,  is 
chiefly  brought  from  Egypt;  and  though  there  is  hardly 
a  more  common  drug,  it  is  but  very  lately  we  have 
known  in  what  manner  it  is  made.  M.  Lemery,  who 
was  conful  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  year  1720,  has  given 
us  the  following  account  of  the  method  ufed  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  making  fal  ammoniac. 

4  Concerning  fal  ammoniac  (fays  he),  I  fhall  obferve,  j. 

*  the  matter,  2.  The  veflels  that  contain  it.  3.  The 

*  difpofition  of  the  furnaces.  4.  The  manner  of  work- 

*  ing.  5.  The  quantity  and  ufe  of  that  fair. 

4  1.  The  matter  is  pure  foot,  and  nothing  elfe;  but  fuch 

*  as  is  fwept  from  chimneys,  where  they  burn  tufts  of 

*  the  dung  of  animals  fed  with  ftraw,  which  is  the  com- 

*  mon  fuel  of  the  country.  Thefe  tuft9,  which  are  im- 

*  pregnated  with  alkaline  and  urinous  falts,  communi- 
4  cate  to  the  foot  certain  properties,  which  it  could  not 

*  be  expe&ed  to  receive  from  the  fmoak  of  wood  or 
4  coal,  and  yet  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  produc- 
4  tion  of  fal  ammoniac. 
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4  2.  The  veflels  which  contain  the  matter,  are  exadlly  of 
4  the  figure  of  bombs.  They  are  large  round  glafs  bot- 
‘  t,esi  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  tvvo 
4  fingers  in  height.  They  cafe  over  thefe  bottles  with  a 
*  fat  earth,  and  fill  them  with  foot  to  four  fingers  Ihort 
‘  of  their  neck,  which  continues  void  and  open.  They 
‘  contain  each  about  forty  pounds  of  foot,  which  at  the 
‘  end  of  the  operation,  yield  fix  pounds  or  more  of  fal 
4  ammoniac ,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foot. 

3*  The  furnaces  are  built  like  our  common  ovens,  ex- 
4  cepting  that  their  vaults  are  perforated  with  feveral 
4  longitudinal  clefts  ;  upon  each  cleft  are  four  bottles, 

4  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
4  being  funk  in,  and  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  flame, 

4  only  the  neck  of  the  bottle  continues  expofed  to  the 
4  air,  the  parts  of  the  cleft  contained  between  the  bot- 
4  ties  being  ftrongly  clofed  with  cement.  Every  furnace 
4  has  four  clefts,  and  confequently  contains  fixteert  bot- 
4  ties,  and  a  very  great  laboratory  confifts  of  eight  fur- 
4  naces,  difpofed  in  two  rooms ;  fo  that  there  are  at 
4  once  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bottles  employed. 

4  4.  In  each  furnace,  for  three  days  and  nights  fuc- 
4  ceffively,  there  is  kept  up  a  conftant  fire,  made  of  the 
4  dung  of  animals,  mixed  with  draw.  The  firft  day  the 
4  thick  phlegm  of  the  foot  exhales  in  a  thick  fume 
4  through  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  On  the  fecond,  the 
4  acid  and  alkaline  falts  being  fublimed,  coalefce  and 
4  harden  near  the  necks  6f  the  bottles.  The  third  day 
4  the  coagulation  continues,  depurates,  and  is  finilhed. 

4  In  the  mean  time,  they  make  a  fmall  hole  in  the  fide, 

4  a  little  below  the  neck  of  each  bottle,  to  fee  if  the 
4  matter  he  fufficiently  baked,  and  all  the  fait  fublimed. 

4  After  making  thefe  obfervations,  they  carefully  (lop  the 
4  hole  with  lute,  and  open  it  from  time  to  time  as  they 
4  fee  occafion.  When  the  operation  is  finilhed,  they 
4  take  out  the  fire,  break  the  bottles,  and  feparate  the 
4  alhes  from  the  fublimed  mafs,  or  fal  ammoniac,  which 
4  is  a  round,  white,  tranfparent  fubltance,  three  or  four 
4  fingers  thick. 

4  5.  In  two  towns  of  the  Delta,  near  each  other,  a 
4  league  from  the  city  of  Munfoure,  there  are  twenty- 
4  five  large  laboratories,  and  fome  fmall  ones,  which 
4  make  every  year  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thoufand 
4  quintals,  of  fA  ammoniac.  In  all  Egypt  befide  there 
4  are  but  three  laboratories  more,  two  of  which  are  alfo 
4  in  the  Delta,  and  the  other  in  Grand  Cairo,  which  do 
4  not  produce  above  twenty  or  thirty  quintals  of  this 
4  fait.’  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc.  1720* 

Some,  however,  doubt,  whether  fo  prodigious  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  foot  can  be  furnilhed  by  fuch  a  country  as  Egypt, 
whofe  climate  is  fo  warm,  that  fires  are  only  ufed  for 
culinary  puipofes,  and  for  bagnios  ;  and  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Egyptians  have  had  the  addrefs  to  keep 
the  procefs  a  fecret  from  the  Europeans,  and  that  they 
ufe  fome  other  materials  than  foot ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
very  good  fal  ammoniac  may  be  made  without  any  foot 
at  all. 

Ammoniac  fait  is  principally  ufed  by  whiteners  of  copper- 
veflels,  and  goldfmiths  ;  and  is  a  noted  drug  with  che- 
mifls  and  phyficians.  F.  Sicard,  a  miflionary,  and  an 
eye-witnefs,  fay  they  add  a  little  fea  fait,  and  urine  of 
beads. — Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Scien.  1720. 

See  the  method  of  making  fal  ammoniac  in  Egypt,  as 
communicated  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  from  his  pupil  Dr. 
Haflelquift.  His  account  does  not  effentially  differ  from 
that  above  recited.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.  N°  48.  an.  1 760. 

Ammoniac  is  fometimes  made  by  the  chemifts  of  urine, 
fea-falt,  and  wood  foot,  boiled  into  a  mafs,  and  then 
fublimed. 

We  are  told,  that  at  the  works  carried  on  lately  at  New- 
caftle,  fal  ammoniac  was  made  from  bittern  and  urine ; 
and  it  is  farther  faid,  that  from  one  hundred  weight  of 
fait  made  from  bittern,  fold  under  the  name  of  Epfom 
fait,  and  three  hogdieads  of  urine,  fifty-fix  pounds  of 
fal  ammoniac  may  be  procured. 

Ammoniac,  fal,  properties  of.  It  is  foluble  in  four  times 
its  quantity  of  water;  audit  the  folution  be  duly  eva¬ 
porated,  it  fhoots  into  thin  fibrous  fubftances,  iefem- 
bling  feathers.  Sal  ammoniac  neither  coagulates  milk, 
nor  changes  the  colour  of  a  folution  of  fublimate.  It 
makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
attended  with  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Expofed  to  a 
confiderable  heat,  it  totally  fublimes;  and  if  previoufly 
ground  with  metallic,  and  certain  other  ponderous  fub¬ 
ftances,  elevates  fome  part  of  them  along  with  itfelf, 
and  concretes  with  the  reft  into  a  mafs,  which  expofed 
to  a  moift  air,  readily  flows  into  a  liquor.  Mixed  with 
a  due  quantity  of  alkaline  falts,  it  yields,  by  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  two  thirds  its  weight  of  pure  volatile  al¬ 
kali  ;  what  remains  in  the  fubliming  velfel,  being  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  cryflallized,  readily  afl'umes  the 
form  of  cubical  cryftals,  like  thofe  of  common  fait,  the 
properties  of  which  it  likewife  poflefles.  Sal  ammoniac, 
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mixed  with  nitre,  and  injefled  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
boils  up,  and  emits  flafhes  of  light,  and  thus  betrays  its 
animal  origin.  Sublimed  in  a  retort,  with  double  its 
weight  of  chalk,  it  is  faid  to  be  increafed  m  its  weight. 
See  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Scienc.  1735* 

In  this  operation,  as  M.  Duhamel  has  obferved,  a  true 
decompofition  of  the  fal  ammoniac  takes  place  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  chalk  ;  which  combining  with  the  acid 
of  the  fait,  difcharges  its  fixable  air.  This  again  com¬ 
bines  with  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac ,  and 
occafions  that  increafe  of  weight,  which  Duhamel,  and 
other  chemifts,  erroneoufly  aferibed  to  a  part  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  earth  carried  off  during  the  operation. 

A  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  fal  ammoniac  fet  to  fub- 
lime,  affords  an  exceeding  penetrating  fpirit,  but  gives 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  folid  fait :  .  if  the  quantity  of 
lime  be  confiderable,  a  volatile  alkaline  part  of  the  fal 
ammoniac  will  be  almofl  totally  abforbed  by  it. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  by  this  procefs  is  called  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  as  it  is  cauflic,  or  uncom¬ 
bined  with  fixable  air ,  it  is  always  in  a  liquid  ftate. 
Moreover,  fixed  alkali,  either  vegetable  or  mineral,  and 
moll  metallic  fubftances,  are  capable  of  decompofing  fal 


ammoniac, 

Laftly,  of  all  falls,  fal  ammoniac  mod  intenfely  cools  the 
water,  in  which  it  is  diffolved,  whofe  coldnefs  in  hot 
weather  equals  that  of  water  ready  to  freeze. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  fal  ammoniac 
is  a  neutr  al  fait,  compounded  of  a  volatile  alkaline  fait, 

and  an  acid.  . 

The  fal  ammoniac  derives  its  name  from  the  various  kinds 
of  acid  forming  the  compofition.  And  accordingly  we 
have  fal  ammoniac  animal ,  nitrous ,  vitriolic ,  and  vegetable , 
denoting  the  different  combinations  of  volatile  alkali 
with  thefe  acids  refpedlively.  That  formed  by  volatile 
alkali  and  vinegar,  is  called  fpirit  of  Minder er us. 

But  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  fal  ammoniac  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fub fiance  from  mofl  of  the  preparations  made  from 
itj  for  when  alkaline  falts  are  mixed  with  the  crude 
fal  ammoniac,  they  abforb  the  acid,  which  renders  the  fal 
ammoniac  neutral  ;  and  then  the  volatile  urinous  falts, 
being  freed  from  the  acid,  rife  in  diflillation. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  fal  ammoniac  preferves  all  animal 
fubitances  from  putrefa&ion  ;  that  its  brine  penetrates 
into  the  mofl  minute  parts  ;  and  that  it  is  the  noblefl 
aperient,  attenuant,  refolvent,  flimulant,  errhine,  fler- 
nutatory,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  antifeptic,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  made  ufe  of  in  fundry  mechanic  bufineffes,  by  the 
dyers  and  glafs-makers,  but  efpecially  by  thofe  who  work 
on  metals,  for  the  purpofe  of  foldering.  . 

There  are  feveral  preparations  of  this  fait  made  ufe  of  in 
the  prefent  pradlice  of  phyfic,  as, 

Ammoniac,  fal ,  volatile,  made  by  fubliming  fal  ammoniac, 
mixed  with  fait  of  tartar.  It  is  ufed  for  pocket  fmelling- 
bottles ;  but  Boerhaave,  with  the  greatefl  appearance  of 
reafon,  condemns  the  cuflom  of  fmelling  to  thefe  falts 
as  highly  pernicious.  Some  put  aromatics  into  the  re¬ 
tort,  which  give  it  a  more  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  pre- 
feribed  in  malignant  fevers  as  a  fudorific.  ' 
AMMONIACI,  fpiritus  falls,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Thi» 
is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  fal  ammoniac^  mixed  with  fait  of 
tartar,  or  pot-afh,  and  diffolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of 
water.  Some  ufe  lime  inflcad  of  fait  of  tartar,  in  order 
to  increafe  its  volatility ;  but  this  fhould  never  be  ufed 
internally. 

The  aqua  regia ,  with  which  fo  many  experiments  are 
made,  particularly  in  diffolving  gold,  is  made  from  fal 
ammoniac  and  nitre.  But  the  moll  celebrated  medicine 
now  in  the  (hops  from  this  fubftance,  is  the 
Spiritus  falls  volatilis  oleofus,  generally  called  fal  volatile , 
the  oily  fpirit  of  volatile  fait.  This  is  a  fpirit  diftilled 
from  fal  ammoniac,  fait  of  tartar,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  aromatic  oil.  There  is  alfo  the 
Am  m  o  N I A  Cl,  fpiritus  falls,  fuccinatus,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
with  amber ;  which  is  reckoned  to  be  cephalic,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  fuited  to  all  nervous  indifpofitions ;  its 
dofe  is  from  ten  drops  to  forty. 

Ammoniac,  fixed,  is  a  name  given  to  the  refiduum  formed 
by  decompofing  fal  ammoniac,  with  a  calcareous  earth. 
It  is  a  fait  compofed  of  that  earth,  and  marine  acid. 
AmmoniacuM  regeneratum,  in  Chemifiry ,  the  name  given 
to  a  fort  of  fal  ammoniac,  procured  by  chemiftry  from  its 
principles. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  this  :  take  four  ounces  of 
alkaline  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac ,  dilute  it  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  water,  in  a  tall  glafs,  and  drop  in  fpirit  of 
fea-falt,  till  the  alkali  is  faturated,  and  no  more  effer- 
vefcence  happens.  The  faturation  being  nicely  hit,  the 
liquor  will  be  fcentlefs,  and  of  the  tafte  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  ;  let  it  be  filtrated  and  evaporated,  and  it  will  {hoot 
out  a  fine  woolly  fait;  or  if  it  be  evaporated  to  a  dry- 
nefs,  a  white  fait  will  remain*  and  either  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  will  be  found  to  be  true  genuine  fal  am - 
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maniac,  capable  of  riling  in  flowers,  and  (landing  all  the 
teds  of  the  common  fal  ammoniac. 

The  volatile  alkali  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftance?, 
which  of  itfelf  indifferently  receives  all  acids,  is  here 
determined,  by  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  into  a  femi-volati!e 
fea-falt ;  hence  the  chemical  rule,  that  acids  are  capable 
of  determining  alkalies  into  their  own  nature,  feems  to 
receive  confirmation,  while  the  alkali  either  gives  fixed- 
nefs,  or  volatility,  as  itfelf  is  fixed,  or  volatile;  and 
therefore,  as  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  is  conti¬ 
nually  generated  from  putiified  animals  and  vegetables, 
if  there  was  in  nature  a  fpirit  of  fea-falt  floating  about 
in  feveral  places,  fal  ammoniac  would,  in  thefe  places,  be 
continually  produced  ;  and  the  fame  fpirit  meeting  with 
a  fixed  alkali,  produced  from  the  afhes  of  vegetables, 
would  immediately  produce  a  true  fixed  fea-falt,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  procefs  of  the  regenerated  fea-falt. 

But  though  it  is  eafy  to  manifeft  thefe  fixed  alkalies  by- 
experiments,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  fhew  the  exillence 
of  fuch  acids  in  nature,  unlefs  we  had  the  lecret  of  Mr; 
Boyle,  who,  in  his  treatife  of  Mechanical  Experiments, 
declares,  that  by  a  fecret  and  long  continued  digeflion, 
fea-falt  may  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  part  with  its  acid,  by  a 
gentle  beat,  and  that  before  its  water,  and  without  any 
addition  of  any  other  fubftance.  Boerh.  Chem.  part  ii. 
p.  261. 

For  the  chemical  hiflory  of  this  fubftance,  fee  Neumann’s 
Works,  p.  3  12. 

AMMONTS,  cornu ,  in  Natural  Hificry.  See  Cornu  Am- 
monis. 

AMMONITE,  in  Natural  Hificry.  See  Snake -Jlone, 
and  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  641. 

AM  MOS  CH  1ST  A ,  in  Natural  Hfio'y,  a  genus  of  ftones 
of  a  laminated  Uru&ure,  and  fplitting  only  horizontally, 
or  into  flat  plates. 

The  ammojcbfia  are  coarfe,  harfli,  and  rough  ftenes,  of 
a  very  loofe  texture,  and  appearing  fomething  porous. 
They  are  confiderably  heavy,  and  compofed  of  a  large, 
coarfe,  and  obtuftly  angular  grit,  furrounded,  and  in 
part  held  together,  by  a  loofe  earthy  fpar.  T  hey  are 
very  foft  and  friable  in  the  mafs,  but  much  more  fo 
when  reduced  to  fmall  pieces.  Ihey  make  a  violent  ef- 
fervefcence  with  aquafortis,  and  will  not  eafily  flrike  fire 
with  fleel. 

The  fpecies  of  ammofihifia  are  fix. 

AMMUNITION,  in 'general,  fignifies  all  forts  of  warlike 
(lores  and  provilions,  more  efpecially  powder  and  ball. 
The  word  is  amoniiio,  which,  according  to  Du-Cange, 
was  ufed  in  the  corrupt  ftate  of  that  language  for  Jub- 
ffience. 

Ammunition,  or  gun-powder,  may  be  prohibited  to  be 
exported  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 

§  I  3.  .  .  ' 

By  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  §  2.  ammunition,  arms,  utenfils  of 
war,  or  gun-powder,  imported  without  licence  from  his 
majefty,  arc  to  be  forfeited  with  treble  the  value.  Such 
licence  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifhing  his  majefly’s 
public  ftores,  is  to  be  void,  aud  the  offender  to  incur  a 
premunire,  and  be  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the 
crown. 

Whoever  is  curious  to  know  the  quantity  of  ammunition 
neceffary  for  the  fiege  of  a  place,  may  confult  the  che¬ 
valier  de  St.  Julien’s  treatife  De  la  Forge  de  Vulcain; 
and  the  quantity  requifite  for  the  defence  of  a  place, 
will  be  found  in  Suireg.  de  St.  Remy’s  Memoires  d’Ar- 
tillerie. 

AMMUNlTloN-irW,  fhoes,  See.  what  is  provided  for,  and 
diflributed  to,  the  foldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifon. 

Such  an  officer  has  fo  many  rations  of  ammunition-bread. 
See. 

AMNA,  in  Phyflcal  Writers ,  denotes  the  water  found  in 
limy  foils,  and  which  is  confequently  tinged  with  a 
whitifh  colour,  as  in  many  places  of  England. 

In  this  fenfe,  Paracelfus  (peaks  of  the  medical  virtues  and 
ufes  of  amna . 

AMNESTY,  or  Amnisty,  from  a,  not ,  and  uvaty.nr,  / 
remember,  a  kind  of  general  pardon,  which  a  prince  grants 
to  his  fubjedls,  by  a  treaty  or  edidl,  wherein  he  declares, 
that  he  forgets  and  annuls  all  thac  is  pafi,  and  promifes 
not  to  make  any  farther  enquiry  into  the  fame. 

The  word  is  ayvnua.,  amnefiia-,  which  was  the  name  of 
an  ancient  law  of  this  kind,  paffed  by  Thrafybulus  upon 
the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of  Athens.  An- 
docides,  an  Athenian  orator,  whole  life  is  written  by 
Plutarch,  and  of  whom  we  have  an  edition  of  the  year 
1575,  gives  us,  in  his  Oration  upon  Myfteries,  a  formula 
of  the  amnefiy,  and  the  oaths  taken  thereupon. 

Amneflies  are  ufually  pra&ifed  upon  reconciliations  of  the 
fovereign  with  his  people,  after  rebellions,  general  de¬ 
fection*,  See. 

Amnefiy  is  either  general  and  unlimited,  or  particular  and 
reftrained,  though  mofl  commonly  univerfal,  without 
condition  or  exceptions :  fuch  as  that  which  paffed  in 

Germany, 
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Germany,  at  the  peace  of  Ofnabrug,  in  the  year 
r<548. 

Amnefty,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  denotes  a  pardon 
granted  by  a  prince  to  his  rebellious  fubjects,  ufually 
with  fome  exceptions:  fucli  was  that  granted  by  king 
Charles  II.  at  his  reftoration. 

Amnejly  alfo,  in  a  military  fenfe,  fignifies  the  pardon 
granted  by  a  fovereign  to  deferters,  on  condition  of  their 
rejoining  their  regiments. 

AMNIMQDAR,  in  Aftrology ,  the  planet  that  rectifies  a 
geniture,  or  rather  a  method  of  rectifying  a  nativity,  and 
finding  the  precife  degree  in  the  horofeope  at  the  time 
of  an  infant’s  birth,  from  the  condition  of  the  planet, 
which  had  the  rule  in  the  lad  preceding  conjunction,  or 
oppofition  of  the  luminaries.  Vital.  Lex.  Math. 

AMNIOS.  or  Amnion,  in  Anatomy ,  the  innermoft  mem¬ 
brane  wherewith  the  foetus  in  the  womb  is  immediately 
inverted. 

The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  e.y.vO{,  a  lamb  ;  q.  d. 
pellis  agnina ,  iamb’s  /kin. 

1  he  amnios  is  a  white,  foft,  thin,  tranfparent  membrane  ; 
making  part  of  the  fecundine,  and  lying  under  the  chorion. 
The  existence  of  the  allantois  in  human  fubjetts  is  quef- 
tioned  ;  but  the  amnios  is  found  in  all  animals  both  vivi¬ 
parous  and  oviparous.  Dr.  Hunter  fays,  that  the  am¬ 
nios.  viewed  in  the  microfcope,  appears  to  have  blood 

'  veffels,  but  that  they  are  really  lymphatics. 

It  contains  a  limpid  liquor,  like  a  thin  jelly-broth  ;  which, 
becaufe  the  rtomach  of  the  foetus  is  always  found  full  of  it, 
is  fuppQfed  to  be  the  matter  of  its  nourifhment. 

Eut  authors  differ  widely  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  liquor  of  the  ar/mios. 

G  he  liquor  of  the  amnios ,  according  to  Mr.  Monro,  ferves 
to  keep  the  foetus  and  its  membranes  foft  and  extenfible, 
hind  ers  them  from  cohering,  and  defends  the  foetus  from 
preflure  and  other  violence,  which  it  needs  moil  to  be 
protected  from,  while  its  parts  are  very  tender. 

It  is  a  queftion,  however,  whether  the  liquor  of  the  am 
nios  be  a  proper  food  for  the  foetus.  Mr.  Monro  is  of 
opinion,  that  whether  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  be  in  a 
found  or  in  a  morbid  ftate,  it  appears  to  be  very  ill  cal¬ 
culated  for  ferving  as  food  to  be  taken  into  the  itomach  of 
a  foetus. 

It  is  alfo  controverted,  whether  the  liquor  of  the  amnios 
pafles  into  the  itomach  of  the  foetus.  Mr.  Monro  afl'erts, 
that  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  does  not  parts  into  the  fto- 
mach  of  tire  foetus ;  and  anfwers  the  arguments  brought 
by  fevera!  learned  men  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Medic. 
Elf.  Edinb.  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

On  its  outfide  lies  the  allantois ,  or  urinary  membrane.  In 
fome  fubjedts,  the  urinary  membrane  and  chorion  ftick  fo 
clofe  to  one  another,  that  they  appear  to  be  but  one. 
The  amnios  hath  all  its  vertels  from  the  fame  origin  as  the 
chorion. 

See  fome  obfervations,  proving  that  the  foetus  is  in  part 
nouriihed  by  the  liquor  amnii,  by  Malcolm  Fleming, 
M.  D.  Philof.  Tran  fact.  vol.  xlix.  part  i.  N°  42.  an. 

*755-  .  . 

AMNIS  alhalifatus ,  among  Chemifs ,  denotes  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  an  alkalious  quality,  by  parting  through  a 
limy  or  other  alkaline  fubrtance  under  ground. 

This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  Paracelfus 
calls  a  11  n a . 

AMNITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for 
the  bammites ,  or  fpawn-ftone,  a  ftone  fuppofed  to  be 
compoled  of  the  petrified  fpawn  of  fifhes  ;  but  they  are, 
in  reality,  a  congeries  of  fmall  stalagmite,  or  drop- 
flones. 

AMOEBiEUM,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry ,  denotes  a  kind  of 
poem,  or  compofition,  wherein  two  parties  fpeak  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  fame  number  of  verfes,  but  fo  as  that  he 
who  anfwers,  either  goes  beyond  or  contradicts  the 
ofher. 

The  word  is  ay.otCcuoc,  fignifying  mutual  or  alternate. 
Hence  alfo  we  meet  with  cpijhlce  amoeba:#.  Such,  e.  g. 
are  thofe  of  Pliny  and  Trajan. 

AMOGABAR.I,  a  kind  of  ancient  Spanirti  foldiery,  in 
great  repute  for  their  bravery. — Thefe  are  otherwife  de¬ 
nominated,  by  fome  writers,  almugaveira. 

AMOGLUSSUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  flat  nfh,  fomewhat  refembiing  the  foal,  and  called  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  the  lantern.  It  is  of  a  very  flen- 
dcr,  pellucid  and  white  body,  never  exceeds  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  exceedingly  fmooth  to  the  touch, 
being  covered  only  with  a  number  of  very  thin  feales, 
which  fall  off'  on  touching  it.  Its  flefli  is  very  finely  tail¬ 
ed,  and  requires  very  little  dreffing. 

AMOMI  is  ufed,  by  the  Dutch  traders,  for  what  we  other- 
wife  call  Jamaica  pepper. 

AMOMUM,  in  Botany.  See' Ginger.  • 

Amomuai  of  Pliny.  SeeSoLANUM. 

Amo  MUM,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  fmall  and  rich  aro¬ 
matic  fruit,  growing  in  bunches  like  grapes,  valued 
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highly  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  commonly  daihA 
among  the  feeds.  .  ; 

The  commentators  on  Pliny  and  Diofcorides,  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  able  to  agree  upon  the  ancient  amomum ;  the 

generality  of  them  feek  it  in  fruits  different  from  our’s _ 

borne  will  have  the  rofe  of  Jericho  pafs  for  it.— F.  Ca- 
melh  is  porttive  he  has  difeovered  ‘the  real  amomum  of 
Dio.condes,  and  that  it  is  the  tugus  or  birao,  or  caropi 
growing  m  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  the  grains  or  berries 
whereof  are  worn  by  the  natives  about  their  necks ; 
botn  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odour,  and  of  their 
fuppofed  virtue  in  preferring  from  infedion,  curing  the 
rtmg  of  the  fcolopendra,  See.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2  <8. 
Scaliger  is  confident,  that  the  amomum  of  the  ancients 
was  not  a  fruit,  but  the  wood  itfelf,  which  bore  fome 
refemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  particularly 
uted  in  embalming  of  bodies;  and  hence,  fays  he  the 
term  mummy  was  given  to  the  bodies  of  Egyptians*  em¬ 
balmed  with  it.  On  this  account,  likewiie,  all  medi¬ 
cines  and  unguents  ufed  in  the  embalming  and  preferring 
of  dead  bodies,  were  called  amomia.  b 

The  ancient  amomum  was  of  divers  kinds;  but  the  Ar¬ 
menian  was  mod  efteemed.  It  was  a  heater,  drier,  and 
artringent  ;  ufed  as  a  narcotic,  to  appeafe  pain,  cure 
poifonous  bites,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

The  true  amomum  of  the  ancients  refembles  the  mufeat 
grape,  and  grows  like  it,  in  clufters  ;  it  is  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  large  chich-pea,  round,  membranous,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  three  cells,  which  contain  feveral  brown  an¬ 
gular  grains  ;  of  a  very  rtrong  aromatic  tarte  and  fmell ; 
and  is  bf  the  cardomum  kind. 

This  fruit  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  makes' 
part  of  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle.— It  is  of  a  hot 
fpicy  tarte  and  fmell. 

Befides  this,  there  is  likewife  another  paler  feed,  which 
bears  the  name  amomum ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  former 
are  much  ufed  in  phyfic. 

The  modem  amomum ,  ufed  in  the  fnops,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  amomum  vulgare,  or  amomum  cfficinaruir. 
appears  to  be  the  feed  of  the  ftfon  or  fum  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  anfwering  to  what  dn  Engliih  we  call  baftayd-ftone- 

PARSLEY. 

It  is  efteemed  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  good  in  all  ne- 
phritic  cafes.  It  is  alfo  commended  as  an  aperient  in 
general,  and  preferred  in  obftrudtior.s  of  the  liver  and 
lpleen,  and  in  fuppreffions  of  the  menfes.  The  people 
in  fome  parts  of  England  bruife  the  feeds,  and  give*  them 
in  warm  ale,  in  colics  ;  but  thofe  of  caraway,  or  anife 
are  better.  See  Skirret. 

AMORiEANS,  from  dixit,  a  fedt  or  order  of  gemaric 
dodtors  or  commentators  on  the  Jerufalem  Talmud. 

The  word  is  otherwife  written  amoral ,  and  amor  ait  a, 
amoraim.—  The  amoraans  are  alfo  called,  by  Scaliger’ 
fphifl#  ;  by.  Atling,  yveo^oyi,  or,  fpeahers  of  fentences ; 
by  Bartoloccius,  dicentes,  or  difeeptantes ,  becaufe  they 
conferred  and  difputed  together  in  a  fcholaflic  manner/ 
The  amoreeans  fucceeded  the  mifchnic  dodtors.  They  fub- 
filled  250  years;  and  were  fucceeded  by  th tfeburaans. 

AMORE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fifhes,  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  The  amove  pixuma. 

2.  Phe  amoteguacu.  And,  3*  The  amove  tinga. 

The  amove  pixuma  has  a  very  broad  head,  and  a  very  lame 
mouth,  but  has  no  teeth.  Its  body  is  oblong,  and  fts 
back  and  fides  are  of  a  dufley  iron  colour.  Its  bellv 
which  is  protuberant,  is  white.  Its  fkin  is  foft ;  and  'it 
has  feven  fins,  befides  the  tail,  which  is  rounded  at  the 
end.  Its  flefh  is  firm,  and  well-tafted. 

The  amove  guacu  is  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  figure  • 
but  it  grows  to  fix  inches  in  length.  Its  head  is  thick/ 
its  gills  large,  and  its  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  fmall  teeth. 
Irs  eyes  are  fmall,  their  pupil  black,  and  the  iris  yellow! 

It  has  feven  fins  befides  the  tail,  which  is  long,  and 
rounded  at  the  end.  This  fpecies  is  covered  with  fome  - 
what  large  feales,  and  is  of  a  nifty  iron  colour,  but  fome¬ 
what  paler  on  the  belly  than  on  any  other  parts. 

Th e  amove  tinga  is  of  the  fame  fnape  with  the  former, 
but  is  much  fmaller,  and  is  covered  with  whitifh  feales 
all  over,  but  fpotted  with  brown  fpots.  Its  tail  is  brown, 
and  waved  with  different  degrees  of  that  colour.  All  the 
three  fpecies  are  eaten,  but  the  firft  is  efteemed  the  Left. 
They  are  caught  about  the  American  fliores.  Marcgrave’s 
Plift.  Brafil. 

AMORPHA,  bajlard  indigo,  in  the  Linntean  fvftem  of 
Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
decandria  clafs,  ofwhich  the  characters  are :  the  flowers  are 
of  the  butterfly  kind,  having  an  oval  concave  ftandard, 
but  no  wings,  or  keel ;  this  is  inferted  between  the  two 
upper  fegments  of  the  empalement ;  the  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  reflexed,  moon-fhaped  pod,  having  one 
cell,  in  which  are  lodged  two  kidney-fhaped  fecds.°  We 
know  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus. 
rIhis{hrub  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  formerly 
the  inhabitants  made  a  coarfe  fort  of  indigo  from  the 
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young  fhoots,  which  occafioned  their  giving  it  the  title 

of  bollard  inch  go.  .  , 

It  riles  with  many  irregular  Perns  to  the  height  of  twe.ve 
or  fourteen  feet,  with  very  long  winged  leaves,  in  lhape 
like  thofe  of  the  common  acacia.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  ilender  fpikes,  which  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  deep 
purple  colour.  After  the  flowers  are  pill,  the  gertnen 
turns  to  a  fharp  pod,  having  two  kidney-duped  feeds ; 
but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  fhrub  is  become  very  common  in  all  the  gardens 
and  nurferies  near  London,  where  it  is  propagated  as  a 
flowering  fhrub,  for  the  ornament  of  the  fhrubbery.  It 
is  generally  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches,  which  in  one  year  will  makegood  roots,  and 
may  then  be  taken  off  and  planted,  either  in  the  nurlery, 
or  the  pi.ices  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

AMORTIZATION,  or  Amortisement,  in  Law,  the 
a£l  of  turning  lands  into  mortmain,  i.  e.  of  alienating 
or  transferring  them  to  fonre  corporation,  guild,  oi  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  their  fucceflfors. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  amortir ,  to  extinguijh. 
See  Extinguishment. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  licence  or  privilege  which 
the  king  or  fuperior  lord  grants,  to  enable  fuch  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  &c.  thus  to  receive  lands  in  mortmain;  which 
otherwife  they  cannot  do.— There  is  always  fuppofed  to 
be  florae  fine  or  acknowledgement  paid  to  the  king,  or  the 
lord,  in  confideration  hereof ;  td  make  them  fatisfaftion 
for  fevcral  incidental  dues  and  profits,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  them  in  the  common  way ;  which  ale  hereoy 

cut  off.  . 

This  practice  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Lex  Papt- 
ria ,  vvheieby  it  was  forbidden  to  confecrate  any  land  to 
religious  ufes  without  the  confent  of  the  people. 

AMOS,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Amos,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teitament.  This  prophet  boldly  remonftrates  againfl 
the  crying  fins  that  prevailed  among  the  Ilraelites  ;  and 
reproves  the  people  of  Judah  for  their  fenfualitv  and  in- 
juftice.  He  terrifies  them  both  with  frequent  threac- 
uings,  and  pronounces  that  their  fins  will  at  laft  end  in 
the&ruin  ol  Judah  and  Ifrael.  He  begins  with  denun¬ 
ciations  of  judgment  and  deftru£lion  againft  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews,  and  concludes  with  promifes  of  reftoring 
the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  of  ere&ing  the  kingdom  of 
C  h  rill. 

AMOVING,  the  a&  of  removing  or  expelling  another 
from  his  place,  oificb,  or  the  like.  We  have  ftatutes  for 
amoving  pa  pills  out  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
ten  miles  round  the  flame,  l  W.  and  M.  cap.  9. 

Amoving  a  guar  chan,  amovendo  cuftode.  See  Cu  store. 

AMPANA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given,  in  the  Iiortus  Mala- 
baricus,  to  a  genus  of  plants,  flmce  deferibed  by  Linnaeus, 
under  the  name  of  borassus. 

AMPEL1S,  in  Botany,  the  vine.  See  Vine. 

Ampelis,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Zoology,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  pajeres the  dif- 
tinguilhing  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  tongue  is 
furnifhed  with  a  rim,  or  margin,  all  round;  the  beak  is 
of  a  convex  form,  and  ftraight.  There  are  feven  fpecies. 

Ampelis  is  alio  the  name  ot  a  bird,  of  the  magpye-kind, 
called  by  fome  gaRRUlus  Bohemicus.  See  Roller. 

AMPELITES,  canal-coal,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  black  bitu¬ 
minous  fubftance,  called  alfo  pharmacitis,  and  nearly 
refembling  pit-coal,  infomuch,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  is  fcarce  fenfible.  Accordingly,  Theophraf- 
tus  gives  its  defeription  under  the  clafs  of  thefe  coals ; 
and  Dr.  Woodward  fleems  of  the  fame  opinion.  The 
ampelitei  of  the  {hops,  according  to  him,  is  the  fame 
with  our  canal  coal  found  in  Lancafhire. 

It  differs  from  the  common  pit-coal,  in  that  it  is  more 
friable  and  fat  ;  and  alfo  lefs  compadl  and  folid  ; 
which,  it  mull  be  owned,  does  not  agree  with  Wood¬ 
ward’s  defeription  of  canal-coal,  which  he  represents  as 
very  fine  and  hard,  lo  as  to  take  a  pretty  good  polifh. 
The!  bell,  according  to  Diofcorides,  is  that  of  a  black 
colour,  refembling  fmall  pieces  of  the  lapis  piceus,  or  pit- 
coal,  equally  gloffy  on  all  Aides,  though,  when  kneaded 
up  with  a  little  oil,  it  readily  melts. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  in  the  fame  places 
with  pit-coal.  It  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  a  quarry  near 
Alengon,  in  France.  It  is  ufed  by  hufbandmen,  &c. 
to  fmear  their  vines  with,  againft  vermin,  and  is  endued 
with  a  drying  difcullive  power ;  on  which  account  it  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  dying  of  hair. 

It  makes  110  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis.  Being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  belly,  it  is  reputed  good  for  killing  worms. 
It  is  capable  of  a  fine  polilh,  and  for  that  reafon  is 
turned  into  a  vaft  number  of  toys,  as  fnulf-boxes,  and  the 
like. 

Jhnptlites  is  by  fome  called  vine-earth,  becaufe  it  kills  the 
worms  that  creep  upon  vines. 

Libavius  lias  treated  at  large  of  the  terra  ampelites. 


AMPELOGRAPIIIA,  the  natural  biftorv,  or  dcTcripilcri 
of  the  vine. 

The  word  is  originally  compounded  of  apiyrsUy,  a  vine, 
and  yf*Qtt,  defeription. 

Phil.  James  Sachs  has  publifhed  an  Ampelographla,  feu 
V;tis  vini fern;  ejufque  partinrn  ccnf.deratio  phyjica ,  iSc. 
Uratiflay  1661,  8vo. 

AMl’ER,  a  local  term  ufed  in  Eflex  for  a  tumor  or  phlegmon. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  ampor. 
AMPHERES,  from  ate-pi,  on  both fdes,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of 
vefl'ds,  wherein  each  mariner  wrought  two  oars  at  the  fame 
time,  one  with  the  right-hand,  and  the  other  with  his  left, 
nufwering  to  our  fullers.  This  is  alfo  called  amphericum. 
AMPHI ARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  neutral  or  dubious 
kind  of  articulation  ;  dillinguifhed  from  the  diartbrojis , 
in  that  it  has  no  confpicuous  motion  ;  and  from  the' Jy- 
narihrojh,  in  its  not  being  without  fenfible  motion. 

The  word  is.derived  from  apcpi,  both,  and  ap9pe>rt{,  arti - 
thulalicn,  the  amphiarthrofis  being  compounded  of  both 
the  other  forts. —  Whence  fome  alfo  call  it  diarthtofn J'y- 
narthroidalis. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  ver¬ 
tebra  ;  and  that  of  the  carpus  with  the  metacarpus . 
AMPHlBALUM,  among  Middle  Age  IVmtcrs.  See  Am- 
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AMPHIBIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory t  the  third  clafs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  whofe  efiential  characters  are,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  that  they  have  either  a  naked,  or  clfe  a  fcaly  bodv, 
with  no  grinders,  or  dentes  molar es ,  their  teeth  all  fharp 
and  pointed,  and  without  radiated  fins  ;  or,  their  heart 
has  but  one  ventricle,  and  they  refpire  through  their 
1  imgs. 

This  clafs  is  divided  into  three  orders,  viz.  reptiles,  fer- 
pents ,  and  the  fwimming  amphibia,  comprehending  24 
genera,  and  289  fpecies. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a  term  applied  to  a 
fort  of  animals  which  five  both  cn  land  and  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  that  is,  which  breathe  the  air,  but  pafs  part  of  their 
time  in  the  water,  as  affording  them  their  chief  food. 

The  word  comes  from  afuqu,  utr unique ,  both  ways ,  and  /}is(, 
vita,  life-,  as  living  in  either  place. 

Such  as  the  frog,  ca/ior,  otter ,  loytoifi,  fa-calf  crocodile, 
See . — Mofl  of  the  amphibious  kind,  the  cajior  ar.d  otter 
excepted,  have  peculiar  provifions  in  their  ftruclure,  to 
fit  them  for  fo  various  a  way  of  living  ;  particularly  in 
the  heart,  lungs, foramen  ovale ,  Ac. 

In  fome  of  thefe  animals,  as  the  frog,  tortoife,  See.  the 
heart  has  but  one  cavity,  with  an  artery  to  receive  the 
blood  coming  out  of  it,  and  a  vein  to  convey  it  thither. 
In  others,  the  foramen  ovale  appeals  to  be  Hill  open  for 
the  paffage  of  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  to  the  arte - 
ria  venoja,  without  the  help  of  breathing. 

In  the  ca/ior  diflc&ed  by  the  academiffs  of  Paris,  though 
the  foramen  was  not  found  aflually  open,  yet  the  marks 
of  it  appeared  ;  and  the  caufe  of  its  clofure  might  well 
enough  be  accounted  for,  from  the  animal’s  having  been 
detained  a  good  while  from  the  water,  by  which  the 
part  having  been  in  dilufe  clofed  up  In  the  otter 
the  cafe  is  different;  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
thing  like  a  foramen,  and  hence  the  .necefftty  the  creature 
is  under  of  rifing,  from  time  to  time,  above  water,  to  take 
in  air.  Phil.  Tranf.  No  124. 

The  ftrublure  of  the  feet  of  the  castor  pronounces  it 
amphibious  at  firft  fight,  the  fore-feet  being  formed  like 
thofe  of  terreftrial  animals,  who  hold  their  food  in  their 
feet,  e.  gr.  fquirrels,  while  the  hind-feet  are  fafhioned 
alter  the  manner  of  river  fowl,  with  webs  or  membranes 
between  the  toes,  as  the  goofe,  duck,  Ac. 

A  great  part  of  the  fly-kind  may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to 
be  amphibious .  Gnats  drop  their  eggs  in  water,  where 
hatching,  the  young  live  and  breathe  after  the  manner 
of  fifnes,  till  at  length  undergoing  a  metamorphofis,  they 
take  wing,  quit  their  native  element,  and  become  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  air.  May  not  fwallowsalfo  be  ranged  un¬ 
der  this  clafs,  which  have  been  fometimes  found  to  pafs 
their  winter  afleep  under  water,  from  which  the  warmth 
of  the  fpring  awakes,  and  calls  them  forth  ? 

Elias  Geifsler  has  written  exprefly  concerning  amphibious 
animals.  M.  Ottwald  of  Dantzick  has  left  behind  him 
anatomical  obfervations  on  amphibious  animals. 

Dr.  Hunter  obferves  that,  properly  fpeaking,  there  are 
no  amphibious  animals;  for  that  fifh  cannot  live  long 
without  air,  though  much  longer  than  men.  See  two 
ingenious  differ tations  on  this  fubjedl  by  Dr.  Parfons,  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf  vol.  lvi.  1766. 

The  term  amphibious  is  fometimes  alfo  extended  to  men, 
who  have  the  faculty  of  living  a  long  time  under 
water. 

We  have  divers  inflances  of  fuch  amphibious  men  ;  the 
moll  remarkable  is  of  a  Sicilian  named  the  Fijh-Colas. 
Kircher  relates,  that  by  a  long  habitude  from  his  youth, 
he  had  fo  aecuftomed  himfelf  to  live  in  water,  that  his 
nature  feemed  to  be  quite  altered  ;  fo  that  be  lived  rather 

after 
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after  the  mariner  of  a  fifh,  than  a  man.  See  Brydone’s 
Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  77-—  •  he  PEARL -fjhers  alfo  arrive  at  a 
furprifing  aft  of  this  kind. 

Amphibious  plants.  See  Plants. 

Amphibious  bipes.  See  Si  ken. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  tunic,  or  coat  of 
the  eye,  more  ufually  called  retina. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ay.9t,  finnrpoit,  net ,  and 

et fo;,  form*,  on  account  of  its  net-like  texture ;  whence 

the  Latins  alfo  call  it  letiformis. 

AMPHIBOLOGY  ,  or  Am  phi noi.  i a,  in  Grammar ,  a  fault 
in  language,  whereby  it  is  rendered  obfure,  and  liable  to 
be  underllood  in  a  double  fenfe. 

The  word  comes  from  apAtpiCoMp,  ambiguous,  and  Uyop, 
difeourfe. 

Amphibology  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Tefpecft  of  a  ph^afe,  as  equi¬ 
vocal  is  in  refpecl  of  a  word. 

Of  this  kind  was  that  anfvver  which  Pyrrhus  received 
from  the  oracle  :  Aio  te,  JEaciJa,  Romanos  vincere  pcjji ; 
where  the  amphibology  confifis  in  this,  that  the  words  te 
and  Romanos ,  may  either  of  them  precede,  or  either  ot 
them  follow,  the  words  pojje  vincere ,  indiiFeretitly.  See 
Oracle. 

The  Englilh  language  ufually  fpeaks  in  a  more  natural 
manner,  and  is  not  capable  of  any  amphibologies  of  this 
kind  :  nor  is  it  fo  liable  to  amphibologies  in  the  articles,  as 
the  French,  and  mod  other  modern  tongues. 
AMPHIBRACHYS,  the  name  of  a  foot  m  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry  ;  confiding  of  three  fvllables,  the  firfl  and 
laft  whereof  are  fhort,  and  that  in  the  middle  long. 

The  word  comes  from  o.\aoi,  circum ,  and  fipetyvp,  bre¬ 
vis,  q.  d.  a  foot  fhort  at  both  ends,  and  long  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.™  Among  the  ancients  it  is  alfo  called  janius,  and 
(coitus*  Diom.  iii.  p.  475. 

Such  are  the  words  dmdre,  Mire,  pater  nils,  Opovoog 
See. 

AMPHICOME,  in  Natural  Htjhry ,  a  kind  of  figured 
Hone,  of  a  round  fhape,  but  rugged,  and  befet  with 
eminences,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  divination, 
i  he  word  is  originally  a p.pinop.n,  q.  d.  UtYinque  comata, 
or  hairy  on  all  fules. 

AMPHIC  I  YOnS,  Amphictycnf?,  in  Antiquity ,  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  cities  and  people  of  Greece,  who  repre- 
i'ented  their  relpedive  nations  in  a  general  aflembly  ; 
having  a  full  power  to  concert,  refolve,  and  appoint, 
what  they  fliould  think  fit,  for  the  fervice  of  the  common 
caufe. 

Some  fuppofe  the  word  a.[/(putvTnvr;  to  be  formed  oY 
ap-tpi,  about ,  and  tziv,  or  hti^uv,  becaufe  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country  round  about  met  here  in  council. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it  from  Amphiiiyon, 
fon  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  this  aflembly;  though  others  will  have  Acrifms, 
king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been  the  iirfl  who  gave  a 
form  and  laws  to  this  body. 

The  amphitlyones  very  much  refembled  the  Hates-general 
of  the  United  Provinces ;  or  rather,  what  in  Germany 
they  cali  the  diet  of  the  empire. 

Authors  give  different  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
amphiflyons ,  as  well  2s  the  Hates  who  were  entitled  to 
have  their  reprefentatives  in  this  council;  according  to 
Strabo,  Harpocration,  and  Suidas,  they  were  twelve 
from  their  firH  inflitution,  fent  by  the  following  cities 
and  Hates  ;  the  Ionians,  Dorians,  Perrhsebians,  Boeo¬ 
tians,  Magnefians,  Achseans,  Phthians,  Melians;  Dolo¬ 
pians,  Axnianians,  Delphians,  and  Phocreans.  gEi'chi- 
nes  only  reckons  eleven,  inflead  of  the  Achreans,  /Eni- 
anians,  Delphians,  and  Dolopians,  he  only  gives  thefe 
three,  the  Theflalians,  QStans,  and  Locrians.  Laflly, 
Paufanias’s  lift  only  contains  t en  amphtftyons -,  namely, 
the  Ionians,  Dolopians,  Theflalians,  /Enianians,  Mag- 
nefians,  Melians,  Phthians,  Dorians,  Phocians,  and  Lo- 
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tearing  ami  deciding  cal.tis  and  dilTerences  betu-eeri 
prna.e  peifons.  Both  had  an  equal  right  to  deliberate 
pd  vote>  ">^Mhat  related  to  the  common  interefls  of 
c» recce.  1  he  hurtmnemon  was  elected  by  lot ;  the  tvla- 
gorets,  by  plurality  of  voices.  P} 

i  hough  the  am  phi  Sly  ms  were  firft  inflituted  at  Thermo- 
Pyue,  M.  de  \  alois  maintains  that  their  firH  place  of  re- 
1  ence  was  at  Delphi,  where,  for  fome  ages,  the  tran- 
quihty  °f  the  times  found  them  no  other  employment 

lc‘„:  Ah  "'7  '[  >VC  ™r  call  it,  cburcb-war- 

n  oirh  J  ‘  p  e  A!’c,I°'  1,1  after-times  tl,e  an- 
proach  of  armies  frequently  drove  them  to  Thermopyhe 

where  the,  molt  their  ftation,  to  be  nearer  at  hand  to’ 
iippofe  the  enemies  progrefs,  and  order  time],  fuccotir 

ever,  FaA'iFlpS"'  reddenc-e,  how- 

Here  they  decided  all  public  differences  and  difputes 
ween  any  of  the  cities  of  G.eece  ;  but  before  they  en¬ 
tered  on  bufinefs,  they  jointly  facrifieed  an  ox,  cut  into 
imall  pieces,  as  a  iymbol  of  their  union.  Their  deter¬ 
minations  were  received  wiih  the  greateff  veneration,  and 
even  held  facred  and  inviolable. 

ibe  amphtflyons,  at  their  admittance,  took  a  folemn  oath 
never  to  dwelt  any  city  of  their  right  of  deputation, 
never  to  avert  Its  running  waters ;  and  if  any  attempt 
of  this  kind  were  made  by  others,  to  make  mortal  war 
aga.nll  him;  more  particularly,  in  cafe  of  anv  attempt 

to  mb  the  temple  of  any  of  its  ornaments, 'that  they 
would  employ  hands,  feet,  tongue,  their  whole  power, 
to  revenge  u.  Phis  oath  was  backed  with  terrible  imI 
precations  aganiH  filch  as  fhould  violate  it ;  e  gr.  Mav 
they  meet  all  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Miner- 
va  See.  their  foil  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives  bring 
iorth  nothing  but  monflers,  & c.  & 

Tne  Hated  terms  of  their  meeting  was  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn;  the  fpring  meeting  was  called  IW„, 

t  at  in  autumn  YAzToamtupm.  On  extraordinary  occafions, 
however,  they  met  at  any  tin  e  of  the  year,  or  even  con¬ 
tinued  fitting  all  the  year  round. 

Phihp  of  Macedon  ufurped  the  right  of  prefiding  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  amphtAyons,  and  of  firH  ccnfulting  the 
oracle  which  was  called  UpoiAxvTua.  S 

IV  Romans  never  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  the  meeting 
ot  the  amphtfiyons.  Strabo  informs  us  that  they  fubfified 
m  his  time.  Potter’s  Arch.  Gnec.  Mem.  Acad.  Infer, 
tom  .v.  and  vii.  Affcbin.  Oral. 

AMPHIDIIOMIA,  from  oyj.pt,  and  dpzuos,  a  courfe,  in  An- 
Uqntfy,  a  feaH  celebrated  the  fifth  day  aftter  the  birth  of  3 
chikl,  called  dies  lujlricus ,  or  lustral  dav 

AMfHIDRTON,  in  w  cur¬ 

iam  ufually  drawn  before  the  door  of  the  am  a  in  ancient 
ch  urches. 

AMPHLWACER,  a  foot  in  the  Ancient  Poetry ,  confiding 
of  three  fyllables;  the  firH  and  Jaft  whereof  are  long, 
and  that  in  the  middle  fhort.  b 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  appu,  circum,  and 
[AX'- pos,  longus,  by  reafon  both  extremes  are  lohg. 

Such  are  the  words  omnium ,  cd/llds,  ypu.uu.uTuv,  &c 
lhis  foot  is  alfo  called  creticus,  and  fometimes 
AMPH1MALLUM,  from  0.^,,  and  y.dtXo;,  a  fleece  of  wool, 
when ce  covering ,  or  garment,  in  Eccleftajlical  (Vriurs,  is 
otherwife  called  dmphtbalum ,  and  amphibolum,  from  atim 
and  fiasco.  r  ’ 

Magri  fuggeffs  the  amphimallum ,  fpoken  of  by  ecdefiaHi- 

AMPHIPNF f J VC  3  83rmenC  pCCuliar  t0  bifl3°Ps* 

A1VI  Hli  NEUM  A,  TTViuy.*,  among  Ancient  Phy^ 


crians. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Phocians  were 
excluded  the  alliance,  for  having  plundered  the  Delphian 
temple,  and  the  Lacedatmonians  were  admitted  into 
their  place;  but  the  Phocaeans,  fixty  years  after  having 
behaved  gallantly  againd  Brennus  and  his  Gauls,  were 
redored  to  their  feat  in  the  amphiiiyonic  council.  Under 
AuguHus,  the  city  Nicopolis  was  admitted  into  the  body; 
and  to  make  room  for  it,  the  Magnefians,  Melians, 
Phthians,  and  -ZEnianians,  who  till  then  had  didimH 
voices,  were  ordered  to  be  numbered  with  the  Theffa- 
lians,  and  to  have  only  one  common  reprefentative. 
Strabo  fpeaks  as  if  this  council  were  extindl  in  the  times 
of  AuguHus  and  Tiberius  ;  but  Paufanias,  who  lived 
many  years  after,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  affurds  us  it 
lemained  entire  in  his  time,  and  that  the  number  of  am- 
pkiflyons  was  then  thirty. 

The  members  were  of  two  kinds  ;  each  city  fending  two 
deputies,  under  different  denominations,  one  called 
i;p o[Avti[Auv,  whofe  bufinefs  feems  to  have  been  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  infpeft  what  related  to  facrifices  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion ;  the  other  zrvhzyopas,  charged  with 
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AMPH.mffrr  'PeC":S  °f  difficult 

AMI  WHOLES,  from  and  city ,  in  Antiquity , 

arcbons  or  chief  magiHrates  of  the  city  of  Syra-uH  ‘ 
rhey  were  firH  eltablifhed  by  Timoleon,  after'  his' ex- 
pulfion  of  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant.  They  governed  Syra- 
cufe  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years ;  and  Diodoius 

AMPHiPmire-S  US;  they  fub,'fteci  even  in  Ms  time. 
AMPHIPPII  m  Antiquity,  thofe  who  pradifed  riding  on 

two  horles,  by  jumping  from  one  to  the  other. 

Tne  word  is  Greek,  they  are  fometimes  alfo 

called  toTTixyosyoi,  and  fometimes  by  corruption, 

TTOt.  I  he  appellation  was  given  to  a  fort  of  cavalry  in 
the  Grecian  armies,  who,  for  their  conveniency,  had 

the°othereS  a'pieCe’  °n  which  they  rode  by  turns,  leading 

AMPHIPRORA],  from  duo  1,  and  orpogx,  protv,  in  Anti¬ 
quity,  were  Hiips  which  had  prows  at  both  ends,  that  no 
time  might  be  loH  in  turning  them,  and  alfo  on  account 
-  rap’dity  of  Hrearns,  and  narrownefs  of  channel® 

AMPHIPROSTYLE,  in  the  Ancient  ArchitetluZ  “  kiid 
of  temple,  which  had  four  columns  in  from,  and  as 
many  behind. 

The  word  is  derived  from  about,  vf},  before,  and 

colMnn . 

AMI  EIISB-TNA,  from  aupi  and  fiance,  I  go,  in  Zoology, 
the  uame  of  a  genus  of  ferpents  in  the  Linnaean  fyfte/n.' 
It  goes  with  equal  eafe,  as  its  name  imports,  either  for¬ 
ward  or  backward. 


Linnaeus 
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Lintiveus  enumerates  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  fuliginous, 

and  white.  They  are  both  found  in  America.  . 

AMEHisil^Ni  aquatic*,  a  name  given,  by  Bertrutiuj,  Al¬ 
berts,  and  feveral  other  authors,  to  that  long  and  {len¬ 
der  infea,  called  by  others  th z  feta  aquatiea,  and  vermis 
fetarius.  It  has  the  name  ampbifoana,  from  its  going 
backwards  or  forwards  with  equal  eafe  and  celerity..  I  be 
ufual  fize  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the  thickneis 

of  a  large  hair.  .  . 

Dr.  Litter  accidentally  found  out  the  origin  of  this  worm, 
in  his  refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  a  very  different  fort 
of  infect.  DifleCting  one  of  the  common  black  beetles 
dug  up  in  a  garden,  he  found  in  its  belly  two  of  thefe 
hair  worms,  or  ampkijba °na\  and  renewing  the  experi- 
nient  on  other  beetles  of  the  fame  fpecies,  he  found  that 
they  ufually  contained  one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  worms. 
As  foon  as  the  body  of  the  beetle  is  opened,  they  al¬ 
ways  crawl  out.  When  put  into  water,  they  will  live 
a  confiderable  time,  and  iwim  nimbly  about;  but  often 
put  up  their  heads  above  water,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
make  their  efcape,  and  fometimes  fattening  themfelves 
by  the  mouth  to  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  and  drawing 
their  whole  bodies  after  them. 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  only  found  in  the  waters,  but 
buried  in  earth,  and  fometimes  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in 
our  gardens  and  hedges.  Phil.  1  r-anl.  83- 
AMPlilSClI,  in  Geography  and  Ajlronomy,  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  torrid  zone. 

The  word  comes  from  about,  and  anid,  Jhadow. 

They  are  thus  denominated,  as  having  their  shadow 
turned  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  i.  e. 
at  one  time  of  the  year  to  the  north,  and  at  another  to 
the  fouth. 

The  amphifeii  tire  called  alfo  ascii. 

AMPHISMILA,  or  Amphismela,  an  anatomical  knife, 
edged  on  both  Tides. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ay^i,  utrimque ,  on  both  Jules , 
and  ayiKu,  knife. 

AMPH1TANE,  apy re.m,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  of 
a  (tone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  andfaid  to  have  the  power 
of  the  magnet,  or  load  ttone ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  tljat  as  that  ttone  attracts  only  iron,  fo  this  is 
fuppofed  to  exert  its  influence  only  on  gold.  For  this 
fabulous  property,  however,  there  does  net  appear  to  be 
the  lead  foundation. 

AMPKITAPA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  carpets,  or  clothing, 
having  a  foft  warm  nap  on  each  fide. 

AMPHI  THEATRE,  a  fpacious  building  of  an  oval  figure, 
having  its  area  or  arena  encompaiTed'  with  ieveral  rows  of 
feats,  rifing  gradually  one  over  another  ;  with  porticos 
both  within  and  withoutfide.  t 

The  word  is  derived  from  apupi ,  about ,  and  •9-Etfrpsi', 
theatre ,  from  $mo[/.yt,  contewplor  ;  fo  that  an  amphitheatre , 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  is  a  place  whence  a  perfon  may  fee  all 
around  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  amphitheatre  was  appointed  for 
the  exhibiting  of  fpedtacles  or  fhews  to  the  people  ;  as 
the  combats  of  gladiators,  thofe  of  wild  beads,  and  the 
naumachia ,  or  fra- fight. 

Amphitheatres  were  at  firtt  only  of  wood;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  that  Statiliu-s  Taurus  built 
one  for  the  firtt  time  of  (tone.  The  lowed;  part  was  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  called  arena,  becaute,  for  the  convc- 
niency  of  the  combatants,  it  was  ufually  ftrewed  with 
farul;  and  round  the  arena  were  vaults,  ftyled  cave  a,  in 
which  were  confined  the  wild  beafts  appointed  for  the 
fhews. 

Above  the  cave  a  was  eredled  a  large  circular  perittyle 
podium,  adorned  with  columns.  This  was  the  place  of 
the  emperors,  fenators,  and  other  perfons  of  diftrnflion. 
The  rows  of  benches  were  above  the  podium.  Their  fi¬ 
gure  was  circular,  and  they  were  entered  by  avenues,  at 
the  cud  of  which  were  gates  called  vomitorice. 

Their  theatre  was  built  in  form  of  a  femicircle,  only  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  juft  femicircle  by  one  fourth  part  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  the  amphitheatre  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  double 
theatre,  or  two  theatres  joiYied  together ;  fo  that  the 
longcft  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  was  to  the  fhorteft, 
as  1  \  to  1 . 

There  are  amphitheatres  dill  {landing  at  Rome,  at  Pola, 
at  Nifmes,  See.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  eallec 
the  Colifeum,  and  that  at  Verona  in  Italy,  are  the  mol; 
celebrated  now  remaining  in  all  antiquity.  Remains  o 
amphitheatres  are  Ihewn  alfo  at  Arles,  Rourdeaux,  &c. 
The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  an  ancient  republic  of  Iftria,  is 
very  entire:  it  confifts  of  two  orders  of  Tufcan  pillars, 
one  over  the  other.  The  lower  have  pedeftals,  which  is 
extraordinary  ;  this  order  having  fcarce  ever  more  than 
bafes  to  fupport  them. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Titus  is  computed  to  have  been  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  85,000  fpedlators.  That  of  Verona  is 
the  beft  preferved  :  for,  though  moft  of  the  great  anc 
bed  ftones  of  the  outfide  are  picked  out,  yet  the  great 
vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  feats  are  laid,  is  entire ; 


The  rows  alfo  (which  are  44  in  number)  are  entire. 
Every  row  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  as  much  in 
breadth  ;  fo  that  a  man  fits  conveniently  in  them;  and 
allowing  for  a  feat  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  whole  will 
hold  23,000  perfons. 

Pliny  mentions  an  amphitheatre  built  by  Curio,  which 
turned  on  large  iron  pivots;  fo  that  of  the  fame  amphithe¬ 
atre  two  feveral  theatres  were  occafionally  made,  whereon 
different  entertainments  were  fometimes  prefented  at  the 
fame  time. 

Mr.  Brydone  mentions  an  amphitheatre  at  Syracufe,  the 
theatre  of  which  is  fo  entire,  that  the  gradi-ni  for  feats 
dill  remain;  but  it  is  a  fmall  theatre,  he  fays,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  at  Taurominum.  Tour  to  bicily,  vol.  i. 
p.  295. 

Amphitheatre  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  room  formed  with  circu¬ 
lar  feats  above  one  another,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe 
who  attend  chirurgicat  experiments  and  operations. 
Amphitheatre,  in  Gardening,  certain  difpofitions  of  trees 
and  fhrubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which,  if  the 
hill  or  rifing  be  naturally  of  a  circular  figure,  always 
have  the  belt  efFedl.  They  are  to  be  formed  of  ever¬ 
greens,  Rich  as  hollies,  phillereys,  lauruftines,  bays,  and 
fuch  plants,  obferving  to  plant  the  fhorteft  growing  trees 
in  the  front,  and  thofe  which  will  be  the  tailed  behind, 
fuch  as  pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

Amphitheatres  are  alfo  fometimes  formed  of  Hopes  on  the 
fides  of  hills  covered  only  with  turf,  and,  when  well 
kept,  they  are  a  great  ornament  to  large  gardens. 
AMPHITHURA,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Antiquity,  a  name  given 
to  the  veil,  or  curtain,  which  divided  the  chancel  from 
the  reft  of  the  church. 

The  word  is  apipiQu pa,  thus  called,  on  account  of  its 
opening  in  the  middle,  after  the  manner  of  folding  doors. 
AMPHITR1TE,  A^.o<tp*th,  from  circtimferendo,  in  the 
Heathen  Mythology,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  daughter  of 
Nereus,  and  goddefs  of  the  fea,  fometimes  takep  for 
the  fea. 

Amphitrite,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  naked  fea 
infedt,  of  an  oblong  figure,  with  only  one  tentaculum y 
refembling  a  piece  of  thread.  There  are  feveral  fpecies 
of  this  animal,  fome  of  which  are  marginated,  and  va- 
rioufly  furrowed,  fo  as  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a 
quill. 

A.MPHODONTA,  in  Zoology,  a  defignation  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  the  upper  as  well 
as  under. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ay.tpi  and  aoeve,  tooth. 
AMPHORA,  in  Antiquity,  an  earthen  veil'd,  which  ferved 
as  a  kind  of  liquid  noeafure,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans-. 

It  is  called  in  Homer  a/xp/pofsi;#,  from  dy.pt  and  qsfa,  and 
by  fyncopi,  on  account  of  its  two  at  fee,  or  han¬ 

dles,  for  carriage. — It  is  the  fame  with  the  quadrantale. 
But  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  amphora  in  ancient 
writers,  the  Italic  and  Attic. 

Amphora,  Italic ,  was  that  ufed  by  the  Romans,  and 
which  is  therefore  fometimes  called  the  Roman  amphora. 
The  Italian  amphora  was  alfo  called  quadrantale,  and 
fometimes  cadus.  It  contained  72  pounds  of  wine  or 
water,  80  of  oil,  and  180  of  honey. 

The  amphora  was  equal  to  2  urn  a,  or  3  mod'll,  6  femodii , 
8  congii,  48  fextaries ,  96  hem'tna,  192  quartern,  and  570 
cyathi ,  amounting  to  about  7  gallons  one  pint,  Englidi 
wine  meafure.  Arbuthnot. 

The  ancient  amphora  were  either  fefftle,  i.  e.  fuch  as 
would  ftand,  or  non  fejjile ,  terminating  in  a  (harp  bottom. 
Of  both  which  kinds,  we  meet  with  figures  on  ancient 
medals. 

The  amphora  Capitolina  was  the  ftandard  of  this  meafure, 
which  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  to  adjuft  others  by. 
Suetonius  tells  us  of  a  man,  who  ftood  for  the  quedor- 
flrip,  and  who  drank  an  amphora  of  wine  at  one  meal, 
with  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Suppoling  the  amphora  to  have  been  a  cube  of  four  feet 
each  fide,  as  Polfii  n  aflerts  it  to  have  been,  we  mav 
venture  to  fay,  that  ten  of  the  greated  drinkers  on  earth 
could  not  have  emptied  it.  Cuddreus’s  computation  is 
much  more  reafonable  ;  he  makes  the  amphora  of  wine 
amount  to  about  4I  gallons  Paris  meafure. 

Amphora,  Attic ,  was  that  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  there¬ 
fore  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Grecian  amphora. 

The  Attic  amphora  was  one  third  part  bigger  than  the 
Italic  ;  fo  that  as  the  latter  contained  2  urna,  or  48  fex¬ 
taries,  the  former  contained  3  urnec,  or  72  fextaries , 
amounting  to  about  10  gallons  5!  pints,  Englidi  wine 
meafure.  This  was  called  a.y.eo?iv<>  fometimes  alfo  ««- 
pstyiov,  and,  by  way  of  didindtion  from  the  Roman  kind, 

p/STpitTHf- 

Amphora  was  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a  dry  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  three  budiels  ;  the  ftandard  whereof  was  kept  at 
Rome  in  the  Capitol,  to  prevent  falfe  meafures. 
Amphora  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  larged  liquid  mea¬ 
fure  in  ufe  among  the  Venetians.  The  amphora  con- 
3  tains 
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tains  four  bigots,  feventy-fix  mufiachi ,  or  two  boats,  or 
muids. 

Amphora,  in  Afironomy,  a  name  given  to  the  fign  more 
ufually  called  Aquarius. 

AMPHORAPUUM  v'tnum,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  that  which 
is  drawn  or  poured  into  amphora ,  or  pitchers,  by  way  of 
diftinction  from  vinum  dollar  e,  or  cofh  wine. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  keeping  wine  in  amphora 
for  many  years,  to  ripen,  by  fattening  the  lids  tight  down 
with  pitch  or  gypsum,  and  placing  them  either  in  a 
place  where  the  fmoak  came,  or  under-ground.  Colum. 
Re  Ruft.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt.  tom.  ii.  lib.  2?. 
cap.  1. 

AMPHOTEROPLON,  among  Civilians ,  denotes  a  kind 
of  naval  infurance,  where  the  infurers  run  the  rifque  both 
of  the  going  out  and  return  of  a  velTel. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  beteroplon , 
where  only  the  voyage  outwards  is  infured. 

AMPHOTIDES,  ill  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  defence,  or  ar¬ 
mour  for  the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  Pugiles,  to  pre¬ 
vent  giving  their  adverfaries  a  handle  by  that  part. 
Authors  have  been  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  of¬ 
fice  of  the  amphotides.  Some  explain  them  as  a  fort  of 
helmet  for  covering  the  nofe  and  ears. 

Fabretti  firft  afcertained  their  real  ufe,  from  the  figure 
of  a  Pugil,  which  had  amphotides  over  its  ears,  joined  by 
a  piece  coming  over  the  forehead,  and  tied  with  firings 
under  the  chin. 

AMPLEXATIO,  or  Bafiatio,  among  Alchemifls ,  denotes  a 
kind  of  union  betwixt  their  philofophical  mercury ,  which  they 
call  the  white  female,  and  by  which  they  mean  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  the  red  hufband,  by  which  they  mean 
gold.  This  embracing,  fome  of  them  exprefs  in  terms 
not  very  decent. 

AMPLIATION,  is  ufed,  by  fome  writers,  for  the  acl  of 
enlarging  the  compafs  or  extent  of  a  thing. 

On  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find  the 
title  ampliator  civium  given  him,  on  account  of  his  having 
extended  the  jus  civitatis,  or  right  of  citizenfhip,  to  many 
Hates  and  people,  before  excluded  from  that  privilege.  In 
effeCl,  this  prince  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  made  the 
famous  conftitution,  whereby  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  M.  Spanheim  refutes 
this  notion,  and  makes  the  emperor  Caracalla  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  conftitution. 

Ampliation,  in  the  Roman  Law,  denotes  the  a£t  of  de¬ 
ferring  a  judicial  fentence,  either  as  the  caufe  is  not  clear, 
or  in  favour  of  him  againft  whom  it  is  to  pafs. 

Ampliation  differed  from  camper endination,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  was  granted  on  the  mere  motion  or  pleafure  of  the 
judge,  the  latter  at  the  petition  of  one  or  both  the  par¬ 
ties.  Belides,  the  former  was  not  limited  to  any  cer¬ 
tain  time,  whereas  the  latter  could  not  be  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  third  day.  Befides,  ampliation  might  be  re 
pealed,  which  comperendination  might  not. 

The  firft  introduclion  of  ampliation  was  in  favour  of  the 
ret ,  or  perfons  accufed.  But  it  was  afterwards  ufed  on 
other  occafions  -,  e.  gr.  when  certain  witneffes  were 
wanting,  or  the  crime  or  the  fa£l  had  not  been  fuificiently 
proved  for  a  final  decifion,  or  the  kind  or  meafure  of  pu- 
nifhment  was  not  agreed  on,  &c. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  praetor  fignified  his  intention,  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  amplius,  or  the  letters  N.  L.  for  non 
liquet ,  by  which  he  denoted  that  the  caufe  was  not  clear, 
but  that  the  fecond  adlion  muft  be  brought. 

The  perfon  whofe  fentence,  whether  of  condemnation 
or  abfolution,  was  thus  deferred,  was  faid  to  be  am- 
pliatus. 

Hence  the  phrafes,  bis  ampliatus ,  tertio  alfolutus  ejl  reus. 

Ampliation  is  alfo  ufed,  among  Schoolmen ,  to  denote  the 
acceptation  of  a  term  for  a  different  time  from  that  fig¬ 
nified  by  the  verb  in  the  propofition,  e.  gr .  jujlus  peccavii , 
i.  e.  before  he  finned  he  was  juft. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  part  of  a  difeourfe  or 
fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a  praife  or  com¬ 
mendation  heightened,  or  a  narration  enlarged,  by  an 
enumeration  of  circumllances ;  fo  as  to  excite  the  proper 
emotions  in  the  fouls  of  the  auditors. 

Such  is  the  paffage  in  Virgil,  where  inftead  of  faying 
merely  thatTurnus  died,  he  amplifies  the  circumftances  of 
his  death. 

- dfi  illi  folvuntur  frigore  membra , 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  fub  umbras. 

The  mailers  of  eloquence  make  amplification  to  be  the 
foul  of  difeourfe.  Longinus  fpeaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
principal  means  which  contribute  to  the  fublime  :  but 
he  cetifures  thofe  who  define  it  a  difeourfe  which  mag¬ 
nifies  things ;  this  equally  agreeing  to  the  fublime,  the 
pathetic,  &c.  The  fame  author  diftinguiihes  amplifica¬ 
tion  from  the  fublime  by  this,  that  the  latter  confifts 
wholly  in  the  elevation  of  words  and  fentiments,  where¬ 
as  the  former  confifts  alfo  in  their  multitude-:  the  fub- 
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lime  is  fometimes  found  in  a  fingle  thought  ;  but  amplify 
cation  cannot  fubfift,  excepting  in  abundance. 

There  is  likewife  a  difference  between  the  amplification , 
and  the  proof;  becaufe  the  one  ferves  to  clear  the  point, 
and  the  other  to  heighten  and  exaggerate  it. 

Inere  are  two  general  kinds  of  amplification  ;  the  one  of 
things ,  tne  other  of  words,  I  he  firft  is  produced  in  di¬ 
vers  manners;  as,  1.  By  a  multitude  of  definitions: 
thus  it  is  Cicero  amplifies  on  hiftory  :  Hifloria  ejl  tejlis 
temporum,  lux  ventatis ,  vita  memoria ,  mag ■  f  ’a  vita,  nun— 
tia  vetuflatis.  7.  By  a  multitude  of  adjunct  ;  of  which 
we  have  a  fine  inftance  in  Virgil’s  lamentation  for  Cte- 
far’s  death,  by  enumerating  the  many  prodigies  and 
monfters  that  either  preceded  or  fucceeded  it.  Tex  quo- 
que  per  lucos  vu/ga  exaudita  [dentes  ingens ,  Is' firmdacra  modis 
patentia  rniris  Vila  fub  obfavum  noil  is  ;  pecudefque  locuta,  in - 
fandum  !  fijlunt  arnnes  terraque  dehijeunt  ;  et  me'lum  illa- 
cryrnat  templis  ebur ,  araque  fudant.  3.  By  a  detail  of 
caufes  and  effeds.  4.  By  an  enumeration  of  confe- 
quences.  5.  By  companions,  fimilitudes,  and  examples, 
&c.  6.  By  the  contraft  of  antithets,  and  by  rational 

inference. 

Amplification^^  words  is  effeded  fix  ways.  1.  Byufing 
metaphors  2.  By  hypeiboles.  3.  By  Jynenyma.  4.  By 
fplendjd  and  magnificent  terms;  as  that  of  Horace,  Sc  au¬ 
dit  aratas  vitioja  naves  cura ,  nec  turmas  equitum  re/inquit, 
ocyor  cervis ,  &  ogente  nimbos  ocyor  euro.  5.  By  periphrafes , 
or  circumlocutions.  6.  By  repetition.  To  which  mav 
be  added,  by  gradation. 

AMPLITUDE  of  the  range  of  a  projectile,  denotes 
the  horizontal  line  fubtending  the  path  in  which  it 
moved. 

Amplitude,  in  A/lronomy ,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  true  eaft  or  welt  point,  and  the  ceil- 
tre  of  the  fun,  or  a  ftar,  at  its  rifing  or  fetting  ;  fo  that  the 
amplitude  is  of  two  kinds  ;  eaflern ,  or  or  live  ;  and  wefiern , 
or  occiduous. 

The  eaflern  and  weftern  amplitudes  arealfo  called  northern 
and  fouthern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern  and  fouthern 
quarters  of  the  horizon. 

The  complement  of  the  eaflern  or  wefiern  amplitude  to  a 
quadrant,  is  called  the  azimuth. 

To  find  the  fun’s  or  ftar's  amplitude,  either  rifing  or  fet¬ 
ting,  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

To  find  the  fun’s  amplitude  trigonometrically  ;  having  the 
latitude  and  the  fun’s  declination,  given.  Say,  as  the  co¬ 
fine  of  the  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
prefent  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  amplitude „  Sup- 
pofc,  e.  gr.  the  latitude  15°  30',  and  the  declination  11? 
50'; 

Sine  comp.  1 50  30'  fubtr.  from  radius,  0,0160895 

Sine  of  declin.  ii°5o'.  +  9,3118926 
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Amplitude,  magnetical ,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  con¬ 
tained  between  the  fun  at  its  rifing,  and  the  eaft  or  Weft 
point  of  the  compafs;  or  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rifing 
or  fetting  of  the  fun,  from  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the 
compafs. 

It  is  found  by  obferving  the  fun,  at  its  rifing  or  fetting, 
by  an  azimuth  compafs.  If  the  compafs  had  no  varia¬ 
tion,  the  magnetical  amplitude  would  be  the  fame  as  the 
true  one. 

AMPOTIS,  ctn-rKTii,  fignifies  properly  the  recefs  or 
ebb  of  the  tide.  But  Hippocrates,  who  was  of  Cos,  one 
of  the  Grecian  ifles,  and  mufl  have  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  obferving  the  tides,  very  elegantly  applies  this 
word  to  the  recefs  of  humours,  from  the  circumference 
of  the  body  to  the  internal  parts. 

AMPTRUARE,  in  Antiquity ,  denoted  a  kind  of  dancing 
performed  by  the  chief  of  the  [alii,  and  anfvvered  with  a 
correfpondent  motion  by  others  in  the  chorus. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  amburvare  \  the  anfwer  of 
the  chorus  was  particularly  Called  redamtruare. 

AMPULLA,  in  Antiquity,  an  oil-vial  with  a  large  belly, 
ufed  for  lintdions  at  the  baths. 

The  word  ampulla  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  drinking  vefiel  ufed 
at  table. 

Ampulla,  among  Ecclefiafiical  Writers,  denotes  one  of 
the  facred  veflels  ufed  at  the  altars. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  in  Englifii  ampul. 
Ampulla  were  alfo  ufed  for  holding  the  oil  ufed  in  chrif- 
mation,  confecration,  coronation  See. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  churches,  we  find  frequent 
mention  made  of  ampuls ,  or  vials.  In  the  inventory  cf 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  we  meet  with  ampuls  of  cryftal, 
varioufly  enriched  with  filver-feet  and  covers  ;  one  con¬ 
taining  a  tooth  of  St.  Chriftopher,  another  a  tooth  of 
St  Cecily,  another  a  hone  of  the  head  of  St  John  Baptift. 
Dugdale  Mon.  tom.  i ii .  p.  272. 

Ampulla,  Knights  of  St.  Ampulla,  belong  to  an  order 
inftituted  by  Clovis  I  king  of  France  ;  at  the  coronation 
2  X  they 
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they  bear  up  the  canopy,  under  which  the  ampulla  is  car¬ 
ried  in  proceflion.  . 

Ampulla,  a  fpecies  of  bulla,  in  the Linnaean  arrangement 

of  ivor ms.  _  . 

AMPULLACEAi  conches,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  by 
which  fome  authors  have  called  a  genus  of  fliells,  named 
bv  others  conches  globojes,  and  dolta ,  and  by  the  French 
naturalifts  tonnes.  SeeDoLiUM. 

AMPUTATION,  in  Swgery ,  the  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  limb,  or  other  part  of  the  body  with  an  inftru- 
ment. 

The  ufual  method  of  performing  it,  in  the  inftance  of  a 
leg,  is  as  follows. — The  proper  part  for  the  operation 
being  four  or  five  inches  below  the  knee,  the  ikin  and 
flelh  are  firlt  to  be  drawn  very  tight  upwards,  and  l'e- 
cured  from  returning  by  a  ligature  two  or  three  fingers 
broad  ;  above  this  ligature  another  loofe  one  is  palled, 
for  the  gripe  ;  which  being  twilled  by  means  of  a  Hick, 
may  be  llraitened  to  any  degree  at  pleafure. 

Then,  the  patient  being  conveniently  fituated,  and  the 
operator  placed  on  the  infide  of  the  limb,  which  is  to  be 
held  by  one  affiftant  above,  and  another  below  the  part 
defigned  for  the  operation,  and  the  gripe  being  fuffici- 
ently  twilled,  to  prevent  too  large  an  hxmorrhage,  the 
flelh  is  with  a  llroke  or  two  to  be  feparated  from  the 
bone  with  the  difmembering  knife.  Then  the  periojleum 
being  alfo  divided  from  the  bone  with  an  inftrument 
called  a  cataline,  faw  the  bone  afunder  with  as  few  ftrokes 
as  poffible.  When  two  parallel  bones  are  concerned,  the 
flelh  that  grows  between  them  mult  likevvife  be  feparated 
before  the  ufe  of  the  faw. 

This  being  done,  the  gripe  may  be  flackened,  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  fearching  for  the  large  blood-veffels,  and 
fecuring  the  hxmorrhage  at  their  mouths,  either  by  the 
actual  cautery,  the  ligature,  Hitching  them  up,  apply¬ 
ing  vitriol  buttons,  or  the  like.  After  this  a  dry  pledget 
of  lint,  or  one  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fpiinkled 
with  a  diapente,  may  be  applied  to  the  Hump  :  then  loofen 
the  firff  ligature,  and  pull  both  the  Ikin  and  flelh  as  far 
as  conveniently  may  be,  over  the  Hump,  to  cover  it;  and 
fecure  them  with  the  crofs-Hitch,  made  at  the  depth  of 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  Ikin. 

It  remains  to  apply  over  the  whole  Hump  two  large 
pledgets,  dipped  in  oxycrate,  dried,  and  afterwards 
charged  with  aHringents ;  over  thefe  to  apply  a  plafier 
of  the  dc  minio,  or  Ample  diachylon;  over  all  thefe, 
an  ox-bladder,  wetted  in  oxycrate ;  and  finally,  over  all, 
a  crofs-clotlTpretty  tight,  fecured  with  rollers. 

After  all  this,  the  gripe  may  be  flackened,  fo  as  to  be 
made  eafy  to  the  patient ;  or  even  entirely  taken  away, 
after  he  is  put  to  bed  ;  in  which  he  muH  lie  with  the 
flump  fomewhat  railed  ;  an  affifiant  for  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hours  keeping  faff  the  drefling  with  his  hand,  to 
prevent  any  violent  hxmorrhage. — In  three  or  four  days 
the  drefiing  may  be  removed  ;  and  proper  digeffives 
mixed  with  aHringents,  applied  ;  having  an  a£lual  cau¬ 
tery,  or  fome  powerful  Hyptic,  in  readinefs,  in  cafe  of  a 
violent  hxmorrhage  at  the  firff  opening.  M.  Sabourin, 
furgeon  of  Geneva,  i6  recorded  in  the  hiffory  of  the 
lloyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  an.  1702,  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  method  of  amputation,  propofed  to  that  aca¬ 
demy  ;  the  whole  fecret  confiffs  in  faving  a  piece  of  flelh 
and  fkin,  a  little  lower  than  the  place  where  the  fe£lion 
is  to  be,  wherewith  the  Hump  is  to  be  afterwards  co¬ 
vered.  The  advantages  hereof  are,  that  in  lefs  than  two 
days  time,  this  flefh  unites  with  the  extremes  of  the  di¬ 
vided  veffels,  and  fo  faves  the  neceflity  either  of  binding 
the  ends  of  thofe  vefi'els  with  thread,  or  of  applying 
cauffics  or  aHringents  ;  which  are  methods  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  or  at  leall  very  incommodious  :  and,  that  the 
bone  thus  covered  up,  does  not  exfoliate.  This  method 
of  Mcffrs.  Sabourin  and  Verduin,  is  called  I'operatun  de 
P amputation  a  lambeau. 

Dr.  Motherby,  in  his  Medical  Diflionary,  fays,  that  in 
the  year  1674,  Mr.  Morrel,  a  French  furgeon  intro¬ 
duced  the  tourniquet ,  as  it  is  now  ufed  ;  but  the  firff 
mention  of  the  inffrument  is  in  the  Currus  Triumphalis 
e  Terebintho,  Lond.  an.  1679,  from  which  book  it  alfo 
appears,  that  the  operation  dc  P  amputation  a  lambeau,  was 
then  the  practice  of  the  Englilh  furgeon,  who  pub- 
liflied  it. 

In  the  year  1713,  it  is  faid  in  the  Colle£l.  Acad.  tom. 
iii.  p.  5  17.  that  M.  Sabourin,  a  furgeon  of  Geneva,  hac 
difeovered  the  method  of  what  is  called  amputation  d 
lambeaux ;  and  that  he  came  that  year  to  Paris,  to  propofe 
it  to  the  academy,  with  a  view  of  introducing  it  into 
pradlice  in  the  courfe  of  a  war  that  was  then  beginning. 
It  is  added,  that  he  difclofed  it  without  referve  or  pre- 
fumption,  and  in  a  manner  that  did  him  great  honour; 
but  that  the  academy  declined  adopting  the  practice,  fuf- 
pended  its  judgment,  and  waited  for  the  additional  re¬ 
commendation  of  experience. 

Many  and  important  improvements  on  the  methods  of 


amputation  have  been  made  in  this  century,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  crooked  needle,  and  molt  other  parts  of 
the  apparatus  in  this  branch  of  furgery,  have  either  been 
introduced  or  improved.  The  double-edged  knife,  called 
the  cataline,  formerly  ufed  to  clear  away  the  periojleum , 
is  now  laid  afide,  as  unneceffary  or  hurtful;  it  having 
been  difeovered,  that  in  confequence  of  feraping  off  the 
periojleum ,  an  exfoliation  fometimes  follows  from  the  fub- 
jacent  bone. 

In  moff  amputations  the  operation  fliould  be  performed 
the  breadth  of  a  finger  or  more,  above  the  fphacelated 
or  otherwife  injured  part.  The  trochar  fliould  be  fo  ap¬ 
plied,  as  that  it  may  prefs  upon  the  chief  artery  of  the 
limb  to  be  taken  off.  The  practice  of  making  a  fhort 
Hump  is  moff  general;  but  others  prefer  amputating  be¬ 
tween  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  the  ankle,  in  cafes  that 
will  admit  of  faving  fo  much  of  the  leg ;  and  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  motion  of  the  long  Hump  is  more  eafy 
than  that  of  a  fliort  one.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Brom- 
field  are  entirely  of  this  opinion. 

The  ufe  of  fpunge  as  a  part  of  the  drefling,  as  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  amputation  as  the  digeffion  is  begun  in  the  Hump, 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  to  prevent  the  evil, 
and  fometimes  fatal  confequences,  of  an  abforption  of 
the  matter  from  the  wound,  after  the  inflammation  is 
gone  off,  particularly  when  the  digeffion  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  kindly.  See  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  &  Inq.  vol  ii.  art.  23. 
p.  278. 

According  to  his  method,  fo  foon  as  the  digeffion  is 
complete,  the  wound  is  firff  covered  with  thin  layers  of 
dry  lint,  over  them  pieces  of  fine  fpunge  are  applied, 
which  imbibe  the  thinned  part  of  the  matter  from  the 
lint,  and  that  which  remains  becomes  too  thick  to  be  ab- 
forbed.  Vide  Eflays  Pbyfic.  and  Liter.  Edinb.  vol.  iii. 
art.  22.  See  a  general  account  of  the  cafes  that  are  or¬ 
dinarily  fuppofed  to  indicate  and  require  amputation ,  and 
the  various  methods  of  amputating  particular  parts,  &c. 
Med.  Di£t.  Sharp’s  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  Crit. 
Inq.  Fleifter’s  Surgery  ;  Bilguer’s  Differt.  on  Amputa¬ 
tion  ;  Le  Dran’s  Operations,  Sic. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a  fe£t  of  proteftants, 
in  the  fixteenth  century  ;  fo  denominated  from  their 
leader  Amfdorf. 

Saunders  reprefents  them  as  maintaining,  that  good 
works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  even  oppofite  and 
pernicious  to  falvation. 

AMSEGETES,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  whofe  grounds  abutted 
on  the  highway.  Vide  Fell,  de  Verb.  Signif.  in  voc. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  decree,  amfegetes  viarn 
muni  unto, 

AMTRUSTlO,  in  Ancient  Charters,  denotes  a  fworn  or 
liege  tenant,  or  vaffal,  of  the  ancient  French  or  German 
kings. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  antrujlio.  Spelman  derives  it 
from  the  German  ampt,  office,  bufmefs,  and  the  Englifli 
trujlec. 

AMULET,  AMULETUM,a  kind  of  external  medicament, 
to  be  worn  about  the  neck,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  to 
prevent,  or  remove  difeafes. 

The  word,  amulet  is  formed  from  amoliri,  to  remove. 

Such  are  quills  of  quickfilver,  or  arfenic,  which  fome 
hang  on  the  neck,  or  wear  under  the  fhirt,  againft  the 
plague,  and  other  contagious  difeafes  ;  as  alfo  the  blood- 
ftones  worn  by  others  againft  hxmorrhages  ;  and  that 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  Ealt  Indies  to  bring  the 
menjes. 

Amulets  are  alfo  frequently  no  other  than  a  fort  of  fpelis^ 
or  charms;  confifting  of -quaint  words  and  characters, 
fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  warding  oft’  ill.  Fliuy 
makes  frequent  mention  of  them. 

The  Greeks  called  this  kind  of  remedies  etAaxTnpr*, 
phylafieries ;  Tst^iama,  periapta-,  a.'sonhiOij.aT't, 
aufx.ot.TU,  figeg/x  and  iynoKorict.  The  Latins  call  them 
amulata,  appenfa,  pentacu/a,  C5 c. 

Some  think  this  word  derived  from  amula,  a  final!  veffel 
with  luftral  water  in  it,  anciently  carried  in  the  pocket  by 
the  Romans,  for  the  fake  of  purification  and  expiation* 
This  laft  opinion  appears  the  more  probable,  in  that  fome 
amulets  were  made  in  the  fliape  of  little  vefi'els,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  who  cbferves,  that 
pieces  of  amber,  cut  in  form  of  little  veffels,  were  hung 
about  childrens  necks  for  amulets. 

Amulets  are  by  fome  confidered  as  a  naitural  fpecies  of  ta~ 
lifmans.  Others  rather  make  talifmans a  fpecies  of  amul-ts * 
The  bulla,  worn  by  the  ancients  ;  the  abraxas  of  the  Ba- 
filidians,  &c.  were  alfo  amulets. 

The  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  gems  for  amulets:  the 
whole  Eaft,  according  to  Chiflet,  wore  a  kind  of  jafper 
for  this  purpofe. 

That  fpecies  of  amulets  compounded  of  poifons,  ufed  as 
prefervatives  from  the  plague,  are  more  particularly  de¬ 
nominated  z  enechta. 

Uuder  amulets,  fome  alfo  include  medical  or  other  fub- 
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fiances  fixed  to  brutes,  or  even  plants,  to  prcfcrve  them 
from  certain  dii'eafes  and  dangers. 

Charms,  words,  fcrolls,  magic  figures  and  numbers, 
make  a  large  clafs  of  a  mulcts,  to  which  the  Turks  are 
ftill  greatly  devoted.  Their  amulets ,  called  chat  mailt ,  are 
little  bits  of  paper  of  two  or  three  fingers  breadth,  rolled 
up  in  pieces  of  (ilk,  containing  fliort  prayers  or  fentences 
out  of  the  Alcoran,  with  circles  and  other  figures,  in 
which  they  infcribe  the  name  of  Jefus,  the  figure  of  the 
crofs,  &c.  They  hang  them  about  their  necks,  or  p  ace 
them  under  their  arm-pits,  or  in  their  bofom  near  then 
hearts,  and  efpecially  when  they  go  to  war,  as  a  piclei- 

vative  againft  the  dangers  of  it.  ... 

The  pope  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  making  amu¬ 
lets,  which  he  exercifes  in  the  confecrating  of  Agnus 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they  were 
anciently  in  ;  yet  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  alledges  them  as  an 
inftance  of  the  ingrefs  of  external  effluvia  into  the  habit , 
in  order  to  fiiew  the  great  porofity  of  the  human  body. 
—He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  fome  of  thefe  external 
medicines  doanfwer:  for  that  he  himfelf,  having  once 
been  fubi eft  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  and  reduced  to  ufe  ie- 
veral  remedies  to  check  it,  found  the  mofs  of  a  dead 
man’s  fkull,  though  only  applied  fo  as  to  touch  the  1km 
till  the  mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the  mod  effectual  of  any. 
The  fame  Mr.  Boyle  fhews  how  the  effluvia,  even  of  cold 
amulets,  may  in  tra£t  of  time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a 
living  animal  j  by  fuppofing  an  agreement  between  the 
pores  of  the  (kin,  and  the  figure  of  the  corpufcles. 
Bellini  has  demonftrated  the  poffibihty  of  the  thing  in 
bis  lalt  propofitions,  De  Febribus ;  and  the  like  is  done 
by  Dr.  Wainwright,  Dr.  Keill,  8cc.  However,  thefe  are 
principally  ufed  at  prefent  by  empirics,  women,  and 

credulous,  fuperflitious  perfons.  . 

Amulet,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  fuch 
^medicines,  ns  do  not  operate  by  any  phyhcal  v.rtue,  or  to 
thofe  wherein  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  cau.e 

IndtfflfffnVe  medicines,  which  operate  by  effluvia,  odours 
and  the  like,  do  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of  amulets.  _ 

In  this  fenfe  alfo  thofe  eflence-veffels  worn  by  hyftenca 
women  on  their  breads,  called  by  the  Greeks  M^io9v- 

rccKtu,  and  by  the  Latins  domus  pedlons,  were  not  pre- 

AMeuLyET"“s"fcmctimes  alfo  applied,  in  a  more  attentive 
fenfe,  to  all  medicines,  whether  internal  or  eaernal, 
whofe  virtue  or  manner  of  operation  is  occult. 

A ivtitt  ft  in  Cooker y.  See  Omelet.  . 

AMULETICS,  in  Medicine ,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
what  is  more  frequently  called  an  amulet. 

Amuletics  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife 
fned  Jympathetics,* nd  are  chiefly  ufed  of  late  times  to 
ft  "  bleeding  ;  fuch  are  the  perftcana,  lapts  hematites, 
dried  toads,  &c.  alfo  againft  warts,  far  comas,  &  c. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  fympathet.c  powder  is  one  of  the 
principal  amuletics  in  cafes  of  hemorrhages  ;  and  with 

A  M  UN  D  ,C Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  a  perfon  free  or  dif- 

charged  from  tuition  or  wardfhip. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  aarnund,  amond,  and  ament ;  and 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  the  Saxon  munde, 

AMURACORY,  in  fome  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  de¬ 
notes  a  kind  of  Turkifh  foldiery  belonging  to  the  corps 

fame  with  thofe  otherwife  called 
A  MU  RCA,  Tn  Pharmacy,  a  medicine  made  of  the  refufe  or 

recrement  of  exprefled  olives. 

Jmlco  being  boiled  in  a  copper  veffel  to  the  confidence 
£  honey  becomes  a  drug  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  being 
reputed  an  afltingent  and  drier)  and  as  fuch  fomeumes 
preferibed  in  ulcers,  as  well  as  againft  difeafes  o.  e 

Hippoc7“e’s Applies  the  term  amuua  to  a  crude,  imma. 
♦lire  nutrid  ftate  of  the  liver. 

Some  authors  have  alfo  given  the  name  am,r<a  to  the 
iuice  or  fluid  found  in  the  rises  joaintunati,  • 
aK  °n  Low,  the  perfon  nest  of  km  to  an  orphan,  or 
^“fant,  who  is  to  be  intruded  for  him  )  properly  called 

TheCworTinTrencb  literally  (Ignifies/r.W  . 

Amt,V«.  !.s  a  ?°reigncr  l,er'’  11  “  Pr“' 

AMYGDALA,”!''1 'Vaiural  Hijhry,  the  name  of  a  fpecies 
o! ECH.uus  morim,,  of  the  genu,  of  the  Dtussotuts. 
Amygdal*,  in  Sorpry,  denotes  fuperfluous  flefh  grpwing 

at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Amygdala  in  Anatomy.  See  Almonds. 

A  MY GD  ALE.  See  Almond. 

AMYGDALATE,  an  artificial  milk,  or  emulfion,  made 
of  blanched  almonds,  &c. 
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AMYGDALOIDES  lapis,  ill  Natural  Hijlcry,  the  nn.rr.s- 
given  by  authors  to  a  ftone  which  refembles  the  kernel 
of  an  almond  in  figure.  It  is  no  natural  fofiil,  but  the 
petrified  fpine  of  an  echinus  marinus,  or  fea-urchin,  of 
the  nature  of  the  lapis  Judaicus,  but  wanting  the  pedicle 
or  (talk  of  that  lpine. 

AMYGDALUS,  in  Botany ,  the  ALMOND-/W. 

AMYLGN,  in  Ancient  Writers,  a  kind  of  aliment  anfvver- 
ing,  as  fome  apprehend,  to  our  furmity. 

The  word  is  Greek  ct[xv*ov,  thus  called,  beeaufe  nude 
fine  mola . 

AMYLUM.  See  Starch. 

AMYNTA,  in  Literary  Hijlcry,  a  beautiful  paftoral  co¬ 
medy,  compofed  by  Taffo;  the  model  of  all  dramatic 
pieces,  wherein  fhepherds  are  a£lors.  The  Pajlcr  Fi/lo, 
and  Filli  di  Sciro,  are  only  copies  of  this  excellent  piece. 

AMYNTICA  emplajlra,  in  Pharmacy,  defenfative,  or 
(lengthening  plafters. 

AMYNTOR  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  defends  or 
vindicates  a  caufe.  The  word  is  aya. /vrwf,  formed  of  the 
verb  'afjcu vco,  I  defend,  or  avenge. 

In  this  fenfe,  Mr.  Toland  entitles  his  defence  of  Milton’s 
life,  Amyntor,  as  being  a  vindication  of  that  work  againft 
Mr.  Blackall,  and  others,  who  had  charged  him  with  quef- 
tioning  the  authority  of  fome  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  declaring  his  doubt  that  feveral  pieces  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles, received  now  by 
the  whole  Chriftian  church,  were  fuppofuitious. 

AMYRALDISM,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to  the 
do£trine  of  univerfal  grace,  as  explained  and  aflerted  by 
Amyraldus,  or  Mofes  Amyraut,  and  others  his  followers^ 
among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century. 

This  doftrine  principally  confided  of  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  viz,  that  God  defires  the  happinefs  of  all  men, 
and  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree  ;  that  none  can 
obtain  falvation  without  faith  in  Chrift  ;  that  God  refules 
to  none  the  power  of  believing ,  though  he  does  not  grant 
to  all  his  aftiftance,  that  they  may  improve  this  power;  to 
faving  purpofes  ;  and  that  many  perifti  through  their  own 
fault.  Thofe  who  embraced  this  do&ripe  wer§  called 
universalists,  though,  it  is  evident,  they  rendered 
grace  univerfal  in  words,  but  partial  in  reality,  and  are 
chargeable  with  greater  inconfiftendes  than  the  supra- 
l  apsarians, 

Amyraldifm  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fyftem  worked  up,  to 
bring  on  a  reconciliation  with  the  Lutherans. 

AMYRBERIS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors,  to 
exprefs  the  barberry-/^. 

AMYRIS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  odlandria  monegynia 
clafs,  with  a  four-toothed  calyx,  four  oblong  petals,  a 
four-cornered  ftigma,  and  a  pulpy  berry. 

AMZELL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  merula, 
or  black-bird  kind,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies.  The 
nng-amzel,  or  merula  tor  quota,  and  the  merul a  moniana, 
called  fimply  the  amzell. 

The  ring  amzell  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  black¬ 
bird.  Its  back  is  of  a  duiky  blackifli  brown,  and  its 
throat  and  bread  are  beautifully  variegated  with  fpots  and 
ftreaks  of  white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  broad  white  ring,  whence  the  bird  has  its  name  • 
this  ring  isofalunated  (liape,  the  points  ending  at  the  fides 
of  the  neck*  The  wings  and  tail  are  blackifli,  but  arc 
fomewhat  variegated  with  white  in  the  female  ;  the  white 
looks  greyifh.  The  female  is  faid  alfo  by  fome  not  to  have 
the  ring  round  its  neck,  and  has  by  that  means  beenjrnij- 
taken  for  the  merula  montana ,  or  common  amzell.  (his 
feeds  on  infeds  and  on  berries,  R  is  common  about  the 
Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  and  is  there  called  the  rock -awztl. 
The  common  amzell,  or  merula  montana,  difters  from  this, 
in  that  it  has  no  ring  round  the  throat,  which  is  varie¬ 
gated  with  a  brov/nifh  red,  and  with  fpots  of  black,  ami 
the  belly  with  grey  and  black  fpots.  Jt  feems  however 
not  determined  certainly,  whether  this  is  any  other  than 
the  female  of  the  xing-amzell.  Ray.  See  Ouzell,. 
ANA,  aa,  in  Medicine,  denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  any 
things,  whether  in  liquid,  or  in  dry  meafure. 

Jfence  ctnatica  proportio  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  tp  figtiify 
the  ratio,  or  proportion  of  equality. 

Ana,  in  Matters  of  Literature,  a  Latin  termination,  adopted 
into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  languages.  A>.asx 
or  books  in  ana ,  are  colle&ions  of  the  memorable  fayitms 
of  perfons  of  learning  and  wit ;  much  the  farpe  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  tabl  e -talk. 

Wolfius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  books  in  ana ,  In  th» 
preface  to  the  Cafauboniana.  He  there  obferves,  that 
though  fuch  titles  be  new,  the  thing  itfelf  ft  very  ohl ; 
that  Xenophon’s  books  of  the  deeds  and  fayings  of  So¬ 
crates,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  are  Secretariat 
that  the  apophthegms  of  the  philofophers,  collected  by 
Diogenes  Laertius;  the  fentences  of  Pythagoras,  and 
thofe  of  Epidetus ;  the  works  of  A  then  reus,  htobeyt, 
and  divers  others,  are  fo  many  an#!.  Even  q>e  Ocma'Cf 
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of  die  Jews,  widi  feveral  other  oriental  writings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wolfius,  properly  belong  to  the  fame  clafs. 
i’o  this  head  of  ana  may  likewife  be  referred  the  Orpbica, 
the  Pytbagoraia,  ALjopica,  Pyrr  bonea,  Sec. 

Scahgerana  was  the  fir  ft  piece  that  appeared  with  a  title  in 
aKa.  It  was  compofed  by  Ifan  de  V  aiTirn,  a  young  Cham- 
.,anois,  recommended  to  Jof  Scaliger,  by  Caufabon. — 
licing  much  with  Scaliger,  who  was  daily  vifited  by  the 
men  of  learning  at  Leyden,  De  Vaflan  wrote  down 
whatever  things  of  any  moment  he  heard  Scaliger  lay. 
—  And  thus  arofe  the  Scalr’erana,  which  was  not  printed 
fill  many  years  alter,  at  Geneva,  in  1666.  Patin.  Let. 
431. — Soon  after  came  the  P  err  oraana,  Fhuana,  Nauda- 
ana,  Patineana,  Sorbenana,  Menagiana ,  An*i  Menagi ana , 
Fie  etiana,  Cbtvreeana,  Leibmtziana,  A>  lequiniana,  Poggi- 
ana,  &c. 

Ana  is  ufed  among  fome  occult  philofophers  to  denote  the 
human  mind.  Hence,  according  to  fome,  is  derived  the 
word  anajaptay  a  daemon  invoked  to  the  aftiftance  of  a 
lick  perfon. 

ANABAPTISM,  fee  Anabaptists,  infra. 

ANA  BAP  PISTON.  See  Abaptiston. 

ANA  BAPTISTS,  a  name  given  to  Chriftians  who  main¬ 
tain  that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  performed  by  im- 
merfion  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  children 
before  the  age  of  difcretion,  or  that  at  this  age  it  ought 
to  be  re-adminiftered  to  thole  who  have  been  baptized 
in  their  infancy,  becaufe  they  fay,  the  adminiftration 
of  this  facrament  is  neither  valid  nor  ufeful,  if  it  be 
done  by  fprinkling  only,  and  rot  by  immerfion  ;  or  if  the 
perfons  who  receive  it,  do  not  in  a  condition  to  give  the 
Fcafous  of  their  belief. 

The  word  Anabaptiji  is  compounded  of  av&,  new,  and 
£a7rT/r»5,  a  baptjl ;  and  this  general  denomination  has 
been  indiscriminately  applied  to  people  of  very  different 
principles  and  pra&ices ;  though  many  of  them  object  to 
the  name,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  excepting  fome 
one  or  other  of  the  above  mentioned  opinions  concerning 
BAPTISM. 

The  Novatians,  the  Cat aphryci ans,  and  the  Do- 
natists,  may  be  confideredas  a  kind  of  Anabaptijis ,  in 
the  earlier  ages,  though  not  then  denoted  by  this  name  ; 
for  they  contended  that  thofe  Chriftians  of  the  catholic 
church,  who  joined  themfelves  to  their  refpe£tive  par¬ 
ties,  fliould  be  rebaptized.  But  we  muft  not  clafs  under 
the  fame  denomination  thofe  bifhops  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
who,  in  the  third  century,  maintained,  that  baptifm,  ad¬ 
miniftered  by  thofe  whom  they  called  heretics,  was  not 
valid  ;  and  therefore  that  fuch  of  them  as  returned  into 
their  churches  ought  to  be  re-baptized.  Nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  is  fufficient  authority  to  affirm,  that  the 
Vaudon  and  the  Albigcnfe s  were  predecefl'ors  of  the  modern 
Anabaptijis,  though  fome  of  them  adopted  the  piadice 
of  adult  baptifm. 

It  was  net  till  a  little  after  the  time  when  the  Lutherans 
feparated  from  communion  with  the  Romifh  Church,  that 
the  Anabaptijis  began  to  make  a  noife  in  Germany.  Storck, 
Stubner,  and  Munzer,  were  the  firft  difciples  of  Luther, 
who,  about  the  year  1521,  were  ilyled  Anabaptifis.  But 
well  knowing  that  their  opinions  were  very  different  from 
Luther’s  doctrine,  they  availed  themfelves  of  his  abfence 
to  diffeminate  them  in  Wittemburgh,  and  had  the  addrefs 
to  over-reach  the  piety  of  Melan&hon.  Their  principal 
purpefe  was  to  gain  over  the  populace,  and  to  form  a  con- 
tiderable  party.  To  effeft  this,  fays  Bayle,  they  were  in- 
duftrious  and  adV.ve,  each  in  his  own  way.  Storck  want¬ 
ing  knowledge,  boafted  of  infpiratioti ;  arid  Stubner,  who 
had  both  genius  and  erudition,  laboured  at  commodious 
explications  of  Scripture.  Not  contented  with  diferediting 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  con- 
fiftories,  they  taught,  that  men  being  entitled  under  the 
Gofpel  to  equal  liberty,  could  not  be  juftly  fubjeHed  to 
any  civil  power,  nor  erect  fupetiorities  over  each  other; 
that,  as  all  nragiftracy  was  au  ufurpation  on  Chriftinn 
freedom,  no  true  Chriftian  could  be  either  magiftrate,  or 
fubje£t,  nor  confequently  pay  any  impoft,  give  any  oaih, 
or  bear  arms  ;  that  violence  and  arms  ought  never  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  excepting  againft  princes,  and  people  in 
power,  from  whom  they  were  permitted  to  revolt,  as  from 
to  many  ufurpers,  who  were  to  be  pulled  down,  in  order 
to  erect  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  hey  pretended  that  Chrif¬ 
tians,  being  all  free,  equal,  and  independent,  there  ought 
to  be  no  tribunal  among  them,  nor  laws,  nor  any  diftinc- 
tion  of  property,  but  that  every  thing  fliould  be  in  com¬ 
mon,  nor  any  reftraints  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
wives  which  they  might  marry.  In  other  refpetts  they 
affe&ed  lingular  aulterity,  recommending  macerations, 
fadings,  and  the  utmoft  fimplicity  of  apparel.  1  heir 
fermonsweie,  forthemoft  part,  declamations  againft  the 
communion  of  the  reformed  ;  and  they  were  inccffantly 
exhorting  every  body  to  join  with  them,  who,  as  they 
laid,  vveie  fent  of  God,,  to  re-eftablilh  the  kingdom  of 
his  Son.  They  made  high  promifes  to  all  wh®  would 
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unite  witli  them  to  extirminate  the  impious,  if  this 
maffacre  proved  the  epocha  for  the  commencement 
of  Chrift’s  reign  upon  earth,  when  the  juft,  meaning 
themfelves,  were  to  reign  alfo,  inftead  of  the  unrighteous 
ufurpers  of  authority.  They  moreover  affected  to  fpeak 
with  a  kind  of  contempt  concerning  external  worfliip, 
the  facraments,  the  miniftry,  and  even  the  word  of  God, 
with  a  view  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  extacies,  vi¬ 
llous,  and  inlpiration,  to  which  they  pretended,  and  on 
which  they  valued  themfelves.  They  dealt  much  in 
predictions,  efpecially  concerning  the  nearnefs  of  the  laft 
judgment;  and  finally,  to  give  a  greater  eclat  to  their 
party,  they  rebaptized  all  thofe  who  joined  them  ;  and  to 
make  their  practice  fucceed,  they  taught  that  baptifm  ad¬ 
miniftered  to  infants  was  void. 

Munzer  took  the  lead  of  this  party;  and,  in  1525,  af- 
fembled  a  numerous  army  of  afl'oeiates  ;  but  this  infur- 
rection  was  foon  fuppreffed,  and  Munzer  put  to  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death.  Many  of  his  followers,  however,  fur- 
vived,  and  propagated  their  opinions  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  In  the  year  1533,  they 
formed  a  new  community  at  Munfter,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  two  Anabaptiji  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker 
of  Haerlem,  and  John  Blockholdt,  a  journeyman  taylor 
of  Leyden.  Having  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
city,  they  depofed  the  magiftrates,  confifcated  the  eftates 
of  fuch  as  had  efcaped,  and  depofited  the  wealth  they 
amaffed  together  in  a  public  treafury,  for  common  ufe. 
They  made  preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  and  fent  out  emiffaries  to  the  Anabaptijis  in  the 
Low  Countries,  inviting  them  to  afiemble  at  Munfter, 
which  was  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  Sion, 
that  from  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias, 
who  was  the  firft  in  command,  was  foon  cut  oft  in  an 
act  of  phrenfy  by  the  bifhop  of  Munfter’s  army ;  andl 
was  fucceeded  by  Blockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed,  by  a 
fpecial  delignation  of  heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king  of 
Sion,  and  invefted  with  legiflati ve  powers,  like  thofe  of 
Mofes.  The  extravagancies  of  Blockholdt  w'ere  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  recited  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add,  that 
the  city  of  Munfter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege,  and  an 
obftinate  reliftance  ;  and  Blockholdt,  the  mock  monarch, 
was  punifhed  with  a  moft  painful  and  ignominious  death. 
The  Baptijis  in  England  and  Holland,  or,  as  they  arc 
there  called  the  Mennonites ,  are  very  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  gave  rife  and  name  to  the  feH. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  firft  infurgents  in 
Germany  had  been  grievoufty  oppreffed ;  and  that  they 
took  up  arms  principally  in  defence  of  their  civil  liber¬ 
ties  ;  nor  fliould  fubfequent  extravagancies  of  violence  be 
attributed  to  their  religious  principles,  much  lefs  charged 
on  their  fucceffors. 

The  fequel  of  their  hiftory,  and  diftinguilhing  tenets, 
may  be  feen  under  the  article  Anti-p^do-baptists, 
Baptists,  Mennonites,  Waterlandi  ans,  &c. 

AN  ABASH,  in  Antiquity ,  the  couriers  who  travelled  on 
horfe-back,  or  in  chariots,  for  the  greater  expedition. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ava.£a<n;,  mounting. 

ANABASIS,  avuGafu,  afeenfton ,  derived  from,  etmSbuvssp 

to  afeend. 

Anabasis,  in  Medicine,  the  ftateof  a  difeafe  in  its  growth. 

ANABASIUS,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a  plant,  which 
he  calls  alfo  ephedra,  and  deferibes  as  hanging  down  from 
the  branches  of  large  trees,  in  form  of  tufts  of  hair.  The 
plant  deferibed  by  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  un¬ 
der  this  name  is  the  usnea,  or  long  hairy  tree-mofs. 

ANABATA,  in  Ancient  Cufioms,  a  cope,  or  facerdotal  veft, 
to  cover  the  back  and  fhoulders  of  the  prieft. 

It  is  otherwife  called  anaboladium,  formed  of  avji&xM.E- 
ffSa.  1,  to  cajl  over  or  cover. 

The  word  anabala  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

ANABATHRA,  from  nva.Sa.wy  1  afeend,  in  Ancient  Writers , 
denote  a  kind  of  fteps  or  ladder,  whereby  to  afeend  to 
fume  eminence.  In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  the  anabathrer 
of  theatres,  pulpits,  &c. 

Anabatbra  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  alfo  applied 
to  ranges  of  feats  rifing  gradually  over  each  other. 

Anabathra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  kind  of  ftone- 
blocks  railed  by  the  highway  fides,  to  aflift  travellers  in 
mounting  or  alighting,  before  the  ufe  of  ftirrups  was  in¬ 
vented. 

The  firft  author  of  this  contrivance,  among  the  Romans, 
was  C.  Gracchus,  brother  of  Tiberius. 

ANABIBAZON,  in  AJironomy,  the  Dragon’s  to/. 

ANABLATUMj  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
lor  the  [quamtnaria,  or  tooth-wort,  called  dentaria  by  others. 

ANABLKPS,  in  the  Attedian  SjJiem  of  Ichthyology,  the 
name  of  a  new  genus  of  fifti,  of  the  malacopterigious 
kind,  the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  Iranebiqfege 
membrane  contains  fix  bones,  and  there  is  only  one 
fmall  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  back.  There  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  this  fifli,  in  the  great  colle&ion  of  Albertus 

.  Scb. 
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Sena  in  Holland.  The  anableps  is  a  fpecies  of  the  eolith, 
in  the  Lintuean  fyftem. 

ANABOLiEUiVI,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  any  kind  of  upper 
garment  worn  over  the  coat  or  tunic. 

This  is  otherwife  called  anabole ,  from  ava  and 
ANABOLEUS,  among  the  Ancients ,  a  fervant  whofe  of¬ 
fice  was  to  aflift  in  mounting  on  horfeback.  Thefe  were 
in  ufe  before  the  invention  of  ftirrups,  or  of  thofe  ftones  | 
called  anabathra. 

Anaboleos  is  alfo  ufed  by  Euftathius,  to  denote  a  fmall 
piece  of  iron,  whereon  the  foot  was  fet,  in  order  to 
mount  ;  from  which  Buddaeus  infers,  that  the  ancients 
had  ftirrups  or  foot-boards  ;  to  which  Lipfius  obj£<fls, 
that  it  does  not  appear  this  anaboleus  was  any  pendent 
part  fixed  to  the  faddle,  after  the  manner  of  our  llirrups, 
but  rather  a  portable  engine  brought  by  a  fervant,  and 
placed  by  the  horfe’s  fide. 

ANABROCHISMUS,  from  ava,  upwards ,  and  &poaoc,  a 
loop ,  in  the  Ancient  Pbyftc,  the  operation  of  taking  away 
offenfive  hairs  in  the  eye-lids. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  anabrbchifmus  is  deferibed 
by  Gorrseus. 

ANABROSIS,  in  Medicine ,  otherwife  called  diabrofts,  the 
Bluing  of  blood  at  a  hole  worn  in  a  vein  by  corrofion. 

The  word  is  avaGpcoots,  q.  d.  erojio, 

ANACA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fpecies  of  pa- 
rroquet.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  lark  j  its  beak  is  brown 
and  crooked;  the  crown  of  its  head  is  covered  with  feathers 
of  a  liver-colour,  and  there  are  circles  of  brown  ones  near 
its  eyes.  Its  throat  is  grey;  the  upper  part  of  its  neck 
and  Tides  are  green  ;  its  belly  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  ;  its 
back  green,  with  a  pale  brown  fpot,  and  its  tail  a  pale 
brown.  There  is  a  deep  blood-red  mark  at  the  top  of  each 
wing,  the  red  of  the  wings  is  green,  except  their  extre¬ 
mities,  which  are  bluifh.  Its  thighs  are  covered  with 
green  feathers,  and  its  legs  and  feet  are  grey. 
ANACALYPTERIA,  in  Antiquity ,  feafts  celebrated  among 
the  heathens  on  the  day  that  the  bride  was  permitted  to 
lay  afide  her  veil,  and  to  be  feen  in  public. 

They  were  thus  called  from  avana^vonziv,  to  uncover. 
According  to  Suidas,  it  alfo  means  the  prefents  which 
were  made  to  the  bride  by  her  hufband’s  relations  and 
friends  on  that  day. 

ANACAMPSEROS.  See  Purslane. 
ANACAMPTERIA,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Antiquity,  denote  lit¬ 
tle  hofpitals,  or  inns,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  poor 
and  ftrangers,  built  adjoining  to  the  ancient  churches. 

AN  AC  AMPTIC,  from  ava  and  napoor^a,  fleflo,  I  bend ,  fig- 
nifies  as  much  as  rejiefling  ;  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  re¬ 
ference  to  echoes,  which  are  faid  to  be  founds  produced 
anacampiically ,  or  by  reflection. 

Hence,  alfo;  anacamptics  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the  fcience 
of  reflecting  rays ;  otherwife  called  catoptrics. 
ANACANDAlA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pent  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  very  milchievous 
among  the  cattle,  whence  it  is  called  bubalinus. 
ANACARDIUM,  in  Botany ,  the  cafliew-nut,  or  acajou, 
a  genus  of  the  enneandria  monogynia  clafs.  For  the  cha¬ 
racters,  fee  Acajou. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz. 
Anacardium,  Hoit.  Cliff.  161.  This  tree  grows  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  in  its  native  country,  which  is  the  Weft 
Indies.  But  in  England  the  plants  are  with  great  difficulty 
preferved  ;  though  by  their  firft  fhootsfrom  the  feeds,  they 
appear  foftrong  and  vigorous,  as  to  promife  a  much  greater 
progrefs,  than  they  are  ever  feen  to  make  here. 

The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  will  ftain  linen  of  a  deep 
black,  which  cannot  be  wafhed  out  again  ;  but  whether 
this  lias  the  fame  property  with  that  of  the  eaftern  ana- 
car  dium,  has  not  yet  been  fully  experimented  ;  for  the 
infpiffated  juice  of  that  tree  is  the  befl  fort  of  lack  which 
is  ufed  for  ftaining  of  black  in  China  or  japan.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  p.  872.  and  Dr.  Lewis’s  Com- 
mercium,  Phil.  Techn.  p.  329,  & c. 

Anacardium,  in  Medicine,  the  fruit  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  tree,  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  anciently  in 
great  efteem  as  a  cephalic. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ava.  and  y.apdia,  heart,  on  account 
of  the  figure  of  this  fruit,  which  bears  fome  refemblance 

to  a  heart.  11 

The  pith  or  medullary  part  of  the  anacardium  is  extremely 
pungentand  acrimonious;  whence  the  anclentsmadegreat 
ufe  of  it  in  cold  difeafes  of  thehead,  particularly  to  {Lengthen 
the  memory;  but  the  abufe  of  it  fometimes  making  them 
flupid,  delirious,  or  even  mad,  the  moderns  rarely  venture 
on  the  ufe  of  it,  at  lcaft  not  without  great  corre&ives. 
Anacardium  antcrticum  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  cajou- 
fruit.  This  is  alfo  called  by  others  anacardium  oecidcntale, 
and  is  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  true,  or  eaflern  kind. 
ANACATHARSIS,  in  Medicine,  properly  denotes  a  pur¬ 
gation  by  (pitting  ;  in  which  fente,  it  Hands  contradif- 
tinguiflied  from  catharfts,  or  evacuation  downward. 

In  this  fenfe  is  the  word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  and  Ga- 
V'ol.  I.  N*  15. 
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len  ;  agreeably  alfo  to  this  Blafius  reftrains  anacaih nfu  1.0 
expectoration.  Only  Blancard,  on  what  authority  does 
not  appear,  extends  dnacathartic  medicines  to  all  thole 
which  work  upwards,  by  the  glands  of  the  head,  whe¬ 
ther  vomitories,  Ilernutatories,  or  rpafticatories. 
Anacatharsis  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  civil  lawyers  to 
the  Bafilicon  repetita  PrcleElionis  made  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

It  was  thus  called  as  being  a  review  or  correction  of  the 
Bafilicon. 

Anacatharsis,  among  Divines,  denotes  the  clearing  up 
fome  obfeure  paffage,  by  a  fpiritual,  or  anagogical  inter¬ 
pretation. 

ANAC A1 HAR1  rC,  is  ufually  undetftood  of  a  vomit,  or 
a  purging  medicine  that  works  upwards. 

The  word  comes  from  ava,  upwards ,  and  Ka$a I purge. 
ANACEIA,  an  Athenian  feftival  in  honour  of  the  Diofcuri. 

It  took  its  name  from  thofe  deities,  who  were  alfo  called 
Avaxs;  and  honoured  with  a  temple  called  Avxxctov, 
Anaceum. 

The  facrifices  offered  at  that  time  were  named  Bevur/toi* 
becaufe  thofe  deities  were  £not,  or  Jlrangers  ;  and  con¬ 
fided  of  three  offerings,  which  were  called  Tpnut. 
Athenreus  mentions  plays  acled  in  honour  of  thefe  deities. 
ANACEPHAL7EOSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  recapitulation,  or  a 
fhort  and  fummary  repetition  of  the  heads  of  a  difeourfe. 
The  word  comes  from  ava,  which  in  compofition  fignifies 
again  ;  and  nzpaM,  head. 

ANACHIS,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  four  deities,  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  imagined  the  peculiar  care  of  each  perloti 
was  committed  at  his  birth  :  the  other  three  were  Dymon , 
Tycbes,  and  Heros.  They  are  alfo  called  Dynamis ,  "Tycke, 
Eros,  and  Ananche ?  i.  e.  Power,  Fortune,  Charity,  and 
Neceffity. 

ANACHORESIS,  denotes  a  withdrawing  from  fociety,  or 
retiring  into  folitude. 

The  anachorefis  was  not  allowed  to  perfons,  before  they 
had  (pent  thirty  years  in  the  community. 

ANACHORET,  a  hermit  or  devout  perfon,  living  alone  in 
fome  defert,  to  be  farther  out  of  the  reach  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  world,  and  more  at  leifure  for  meditation. 
The  word  comes  from  uvaxo pc*,  7  retire  into  a  folitary 
place. 

Such  were  St.  Antony,  St.  Hilarion,  See.  Paul  the  Her¬ 
mit  was  the  firft  of  the  tribe  of  anachorcts. 

When  many  of  the  habitations  of  anachorcts  were  placed 
together  in  the  fame  wildernefs,  at  fome  diftance  from 
one  another,  they  were  all  called  by  one  common  name, 
laura,  which,  as  Evagrius  informs  us,  differed  from  a 
ccenobium,  or  convent,  in  that  a  laura  confided  of  many  cells 
divided  from  each  other,  where  every  monk  provided 
forhimfelf;  but  a  ccenobium  was  one  habitation,  where 
the  monks  lived  in  fociety,  and  had  all  things  in  common. 
Anachorcts ,  popularly  anchorets,  were  very  numerous  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  confiding  principally  of  monks  ;  who 
not  caring  for  the  fatigues  and  offices  of  the  monallery, 
purchafe  a  little  fpot  of  ground,  with  a  cell,  whither 
they  retreat,  and  never  appear  in  the  monaftery  again, 
excepting  on  folemn  days.  Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  afeeta  and  folitaries. 

They  have  their  chapel,  and  after  prayers  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  culture  of  their  vineyards,  olives,  fig-trees, 
and  the  like,  which  afford  them  provifion  for  the  year. 
Thefe  anchorets  only  differ  from  the  conventual  monks, 
in  that  they  have  lefs  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  live 
but  in  fmall  bodies. 

The  anchorets  of  Syria  and  Paleftine  retire  into  the  mod 
obfeure  and  unfrequented  places  ;  hiding  themfelves  un¬ 
der  rocks  and  mountains,  and  living  on  the  fpontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth. 

There  have  alfo  been  anchorets  in  the  Weft.  Peter  Da¬ 
mian,  who  was  ‘of  the  order  of  hermits,  frequently 
fpeaks  of  them  with  great  praife.  He  reprefents  them 
as  by  far  the  mod  perfeCt  fort  of  monks  ;  holding  them 
in  much  higher  opinion  and  veneration  than  the  coeno¬ 
bites,  or  monks  tefiding  in  monafteries. 

Many  of  thefe  retire,  with  the  leave  of  their  abbots,  and 
have  an  allowance  from  the  monaftery.  The  people,  on 
account  of  their  piety,  prelent  them  with  good  foms  of 
money,  which  they  carefully  hoard  up,  and  at  then- 
death  bequeath  to  the  monaftery  they  had  belonged  to. 
ANACHORITA,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Writers ,  a  name  fome¬ 
times  given  to  the  cells  of  reclules. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  no  anacboriia  could  be  ereCled 
without  confent  of  the  bifhop. 

ANACHPvONISM,  in  Chronology,  an  error  in  computation 
of  time  ;  whereby  an  event  is  placed  earlier  than  it  really 
happened. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  e.va,  higher ,  and  XfvSv, 
time. 

Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who  placed  Dido  in  Africa,  at  the 
time  of  .TEneas  ;  though,  in  reality,  die  did  not  come 
there  till  300  years  after  the  taking  of  Hoy.  An  error 
2  Y  on 
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on  the  other  fide,  whereby  a  fa£l  is  placed  later  or  lower 
than  it  fliould  be,  is  called'  a  parachronifm  ;  though  this 
diftin£lion  is  not  commonly  obferved. 

ANACLASTIC  glaffes,  vitra  anaclnfica,  a  kind  of  fono- 
rous  phials,  or  glaffes,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which 
have  the  property  of  being  flexible,  and  emitting  a  vehe¬ 
ment  node  by  the  human  breath.  They  are  alfo  called 
vexing  glaffes,  by  the  Germans  vcxicr  glaj'er ,  on  account 
of  the  fright  and  difturbance  they  occafion  by  their  re- 
fifrtion. 

The  anaclajlic  glafles  are  a  low  kind  of  phials  with  flat 
bellies,  rdembling  inverted  funnels,  whole  bottoms  are 
very  thin,  fcarce  furpaffing  the  thicknefs  of  an  onion- 
peel  :  this  bottom  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a  little  convex. 
But  upon  applying  the  mouth  to  the  orifice,  and  gently 
infpiring,  or  as  it  were  fucking  out  the  air,  the  bottom 
gives  way  with  a  horrible  crack,  and  from  being  convex 
becomes  concave.  On  the  contrary,  upon  expiring  or 
breathing  gently  into  the  orifice  of  the  fame  glafs,  the 
bottom  with  no  lefs  noife  bounds  back  on'  its  former  place, 
and  becomes  gibbous  as  before. 

The  anaclaflic  glaffes  firft  taken  notice  of  were  in  the 
Caffle  of  Goldbach;  where  one  of  the  academifts  Na¬ 
tures  Curioforum ,  having  feen  and  made  experiments  on 
them,  pubiifhed  a  piece  exprefly  on  their  hiftory  and  pha- 
nomcna.  Rofrni  Lentilii  Oribafii  Sched.  de  Vitris  Ana- 
clafficis.  Vid.  Epbem.  Acad.  N.  C  Dec.  2.  Ann  3. 
p.  489,  feq.  Their  figure  may  be  feen  in  the  book  above 
cited. 

They  arc  all  made  of  a  fine  white  glafs.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  irr  thefe,  1.  That  if  the  bottom  be  concave  at  the 
time  of  infpiration,  it  will  burff,  and  the  like  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  it  be  convex  at  the  time  of  expiration.  2.  A 
ftrong  breath  will  have  the  fame  effedl  even  under  the 
contrary  circumftances. 

ANACLATICS,  or  Anaclastics,  that  part  of  optics 
which  confiders  refra&ed  light.  The  term  is  derived 
from  c<V2t  and  kxou,  I  break . 

Anacldtics  is  the  fame  with  what  we  more  ufuallv  call 
dioptrics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  Antiquity ,  folemn  feafts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  kings  and  princes  when  they  came  of  age, 
and  took  upon  them  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftate,  and 
made  a  folemn  declaration  thereof  to  the  people. 

The  word  is  formed  of  wot.  and  xxKia,  voco,  I  call. 
ANACLETICUM,  in  the  Ancient  Art  of  War,  a  particular 
blaft  of  the  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful,  and  flying  fob 
diers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  the  combat. 
ANACLINOPALE,  from  ctva,  nr  tv  a,  I  recline,  and  oXXov* 
arms ,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  wreftling,  wherein  the  cham¬ 
pions  threw  themfelves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and 
continued  the  combat  by  pinching,  biting,  fcratching,  and 
other  methods  of  offence. 

The  anaclinopaie  flood  contradiflinguifhed  from  the  ortho- 
pale ,  wherein  the  champions  were  ere£l.  In  the  anacli- 
tiopalc,  the  weaker  combatant  fometimes  gained  the 
victory. 

ANACLINTERIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind' of  pillows  on  the 
dining-bed,  whereon  the  guefts  ufed  to  lean. 

The  ancient  triclininry  beds  had  four  srnXiTa,  one  at  the 
bead,  another  at  the  feet,  a  third  at  the  back,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  bread.  That  on  which  the  head  lay,  was 
properly  called  by  the  Greeks,  «tva*?wmipov,  or  aiw* Mv- 
■rpov,  by  the  Romans  fulcrum,  fometimeo  pluteus. 
According  to  other  writers,  anaclinierra  is  more  properly 
nnderdood  of  the  backs  of  chairs  whereon  we  lean. 
ANACOINOSIS,  from  o.v a.  andjconw,  1  communicate,  com- 
thunicatio,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  when  we  confuit  the  adver- 
fary,  or  appeal  to  the  judges  what  ought,  or  could  have 
been  done  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Such  as  that  of  Cicero,  Outer 0,  ft  te  hodic  domum  iuatn  re- 
deuntem,  coadii  homines  et  armati ,  non  mode  limine  teftoque 
tedium  tuerrum,  fed  primes  adita  vefibuloque  prohibuerint , 
quid  afiuris  fts?  Cicero  pro  Cecin. 

ANACOLLEMA,  in  Phyfic ,  denotes  a  liniment  or  other 
medicine  applied  to  the  forehead,  to  flop  or  prevent  de¬ 
fluxions  of  the  eyes. 

The  word  is  formed  of  avaxo»,etu,  conglutino. 

Anacollemata  make  a  fpecies  of  medicines  called  frontalia. 
The  qualities  required  are,  to  be  drying,  cooling,  thick 
ening,  aftringent,  conglutinant,  See. 

To  the  clafs  of  anacollema  belong  bran,  manna,  myrrh, 
terra  farnia,  acacia ,  See. 

Junker  deferibes  an  anacollema  frontale  for  flopping  he¬ 
morrhages  at  the  nofe. 

ANACOLU THON,  from  ett/xxoxouQoc,,  incoherent ,  among 
Ancient  Grammarians,  denotes  an  incoherence,  or  a  con- 
ftrudlion  which  does  not  hang  together.  This  is  ufually 
dignified  by  the  appellation  of  a  figure  which  ought  rather 
to  be  nominated  an  innacuracy* 

ANACONDO,  in  Zoology,  is  a  name  given,  in  the  ifle  of 
Ceylon,  to  a  very  large  and  terrible  rattle-snake, 
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wliicu  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  alii?,  £nd 
is  itfelf  accounted  excellent  and  delicious  hire. 
ANACREON  IIC,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  fome- 
thing  invented  by  Anacreon ;  or  in  the  manner  and  tafie 
of  Anacreon,  a  poet  of  Teios,  who  lived  upwards  of 
400  years  before  Chrift,  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wit, 
and  the  exqmfite,  yet  eafy  and  natural,  turn  of  his  poelV- 
— W  e  have  feveral  of  his  odes  flill  extant ;  and  there  art 
tew  of  the  modern  poets  who  have  not  written  Anacreontic: 
in  imitation  of  them.  They  are  mollly  compofed  in 
verfes  of  feven  fyllabies ;  or  rather  of  three  feet  and  a 
ia  f ,  fpondees  and  iambicS,  though  fometimes  anapadts. 
Hence  verfes  in  that  meafure  are  fometimes  called  Anacre¬ 
ontics,  or  Anacreontic  verfes. 

ANACRISIS,  from  and  xp tvu,  1  judge ,  among  the  An- 
aent  Greeks,  is  ufed  for  a  kind  of  trial,  or  examination, 
which  the  archons ,  or  chief  magiftrates  of  Athens,  were 
to  tindago,  before  their  admiflion  into  that  office. 

The  anacrifu  Hands  diflinguifhed  from  the  docimofta,  which 
was  a  fecond  examination  in  th 0  forum. 

Lht  anacrifis  was  performed  in  the  fenate  houfe.  The 
questions  here  propofod  to  them  were  concerning  their 
family,  kindred,  behaviour,  eftate,  &c. 

Some  maintain  that  all  magiftrates  underwent  the  ana- 
crips. 

Anacrisis,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  a  fearch  or  inquiry 
into  the  truth  by  examination  of  witnefles.  * 

ANALROSIS,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  part  of  the  Pythian 
long,  wherein  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Python  are  de¬ 
fer  1  bed. 

The  anatrojh  was  the  firft  part,  and  contained  the  prepa¬ 
ration  to  the  fight.  ^  ^ 

AN  AC  i  ON  ptrdon,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feflival  held  at  Am- 
phyila,  the  capital  of  Locris,  in  honour  either  of  the 
Diolcuri,  or  of  the  Curetes,  or  Cabiri,  about  which  au¬ 
thors  are  not  agreed. 

ANAC^  CLUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Rngo- 
nfm  poly  garni  a  Juperfua  clafs  of  Linnasus,  being  the  fame 
with  the  Jantohnotdes  of  other  authors.  It  is  a  fort  of  ca¬ 
momile,  of  little  beauty,  and  of  no  known  ufe. 
ANADAV ADJEA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird 
of  the  End  Tidies,  which  has  the  beak  of  a  chaffinch, 
and  the  feet  of  the  lark.  It  is  fometimes  brought  over  to 

England  alive  in  cages,  and  will  live  here  very  com., 
fortably;  2 

ANADEMA,  among  the  Ancients ,  denotes  an  ornament  of 
tie  lea  ,  wherewith  victors  at  the  facred  games  had 
their  temples  bound. 

Ihe  word  is  formed  of  avad'za /xai,  to  be  bound  round. 

Some  confound  the  anadema  with  the  diadema ,  worn  bv 
the  ancient  Perfian  kings.  7 

Anademata  are  alfo  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  heads  of  women. 

According  to  fome,  a,vxj'iy.a  anfwers  to  what  the  Latins 
call  reairmcnlum. 

ANADIPLOS1S,  cLvxPnrhuai;,  from  ava.,  again ,  and  JV 
■TTMa,  1  double,  denotes  a  repetition  of  the  laft  word  of  the 
former  verfe  or  member  in  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  e.  gr. 

Addit  fe  fociam  tunidifque  fupervenit  Adgle. 

Atgle  Na'iadum  pulcherrima _ . 

* - - — fequitur  pulcherrimus  A/lur, 

A/lur  equo  fidens - - . 


If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  Cod,  and  joint  heirs  with 

Lbrif. 

Anadiplosis,  in  Medicine,  denotes  the  redoubling  or  re¬ 
turn  of  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fever,  chiefly  of  a  femiter- 
tian. 

CaHed  ePanalePf^  and  epanadiplofis. 

ANAD°SIS  from  and  /  give,  in  the  Ancient 

Medicine  denotes  the  diftribution  of  the  aliment  by  the 
veflels  of  the  body.  1 

In  this  fen  fe,  a  nadofis  makes  a  part  of  nutrition  or  di¬ 
gs  stton. 

ANADROMOUS,  in  Ichthyography,  a  term  of  diftinclion 
among  liffies,  denoting  fuch  as  have  their  times  of  go¬ 
ing  from  the  frefli  water  to  the  fait,  and  afterwards  re- 
turning  back  to  the  frefh  water  again. 

Ihe  word  is  derived  from  aaa,  back  again,  and  Ppouo;,  a 
cffjf-  Ihe  iruttaceous  fillies  are  many  of  them  of  this 
kind,  and  the  method  nature  has  appointed  for  their 
courfe  of  changes  feems  to  be  this  j  they  are  firft  produced 
irom  the  fpawn  in  freffi  water  rivers;  they  live  there  till 
they  acquire  fome  ftrength  and  fise,  and  then  feek  the 
laft  water  to  feed  more  at  large  in,  and  grow  to  their  full 
extent:  at  which  period  they  return  into  the  freffies 
again  to  lay  their  fpawn,  that  their  young  brood  may 
have  the  fame  advantages  which  they  had  before,  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  firft  in  freffi  water.  Some  ufe  the  word  cata- 
nadromi  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

ANADUOMENE  Venus,  in  the  Grecian  Mythology  an- 
fwered  to  the  Sea-Venus  in  the  Roman,  and  was  the  ap¬ 
pellation 
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pellation  given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  fea. 
The  moll  celebrated  picture  in  all  antiquity  was  that  of 
this  goddefs  by  Apelles  ;  and  the  famous  Venus  of  Medici 
is  a  Sea -Venus. 

ANADYSIS,  among  Ancient  Divines,  denotes  the  ceremony 
of  the  emerfion  in  baptism. 

In  which  fenfe  ai/aJWtj  ftands  contradiftinguifhed  from 
or  immerfion. 

AN-lTDEIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  denomination  given  to  a  filver 
ftool  placed  in  the  araopagus ,  on  which  the  defendant,  or 
perfon  accufed,  was  feated  for  examination. 

The  word  is  ayaij'na,  which  imports  imprudence  ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Junius’s  corredlion,  it  fliould  rather  be  a.v<s.ma., 
q.  d.  innocence. 

The  plaintiff,  oraccufer,  was  placed  on  ah  oppofite  ftool, 
called  hybris,  or  injury,  here  he  propofed  three  queftions 
to  the  party  accufed  ;  to  which  pofitive  anfwers  were  to 
be  given.  The  firft,  are  you  guilty  of  this  fact  ?  The 
fecond,  how  did  you  commit  the  fa£l  ?  The  third,  who 
were  your  accomplices  ? 

ANAERETA,  in  AJlrology,  a  place  in  the  heavens,  at 
which  the  apbeta  arriving,  an  infant  born  at  that  time,  is 
pronounced  by  aftrologers,  in  danger  of  death. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  imports  a  cutter  off. 
In  this  fenfe,  anaereta  ftands  oppofed  to  apbeta. 

Anaereta,  among  the  Greek  Aftrologers ,  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  the  Arabs  call  ahazin. 

ANAESTHESIA,  avctio-Q^aia,  in  Medicine,  a  privation  of 
fenfe,  or  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  external  objetfts. 
The  fpecies  or  degrees  of  this  are,  jftupor,  bebetudo,  dc- 
pravatio ,  &c. 

ANAGALLIDASTRUM.  See  Centunculiis. 

ANAGALLIS,  in  Botany.  See  Pimpernel. 

Anagallis  Aquatica  is  called  by  Botanifts,  veronica  aquatica , 
or  becca  bunga;  in  Englifh,  brook- lime. 

ANAGLYPHA,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denote  veffels,  or  other 
things,  adorned  with  fcillpture  in  baffo  relievo ;  and  hence 
the  anaglyphic  art  is  the  aft  of  carving,  chafing,  engraving, 
or  imboffing  plate. 

ANAGLYPHICE,  or  Anaglyptice,  denotes  that  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fculpture  wherein  the  ftrokes  or  figures  are  pro¬ 
minent,  or  imboffed  ;  and  is  contradiftinguifhed  from 
diagbphice,  where  the  ftrokes  are  indented. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  avayKv<pco,  effculpo. 

ANAGNOSES,  or  An  agnosmata,  from  a.va.md  y ivuauu, 
I  know,  in  the  Greek  Church,  denotes  an  ecclefiaftical 
book,  containing  the  leffons  read  at  divine  fervice,  in  the 
feveral  feafts,  &c.  of  the  year. 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  Anagnostes,  among  the  Ancients , 
denotes  a  kind  of  fervant  retained  in  the  families  of  per- 
fons  of  rank,  to  read  to  them  at  meals. 

Thefe  were  called  by  the  Greeks  avayvozat,  and  by  the 
Romans  leftores ;  fometimes  alfo  a  Jludiis. 

Even  private  families,  who  lived  in  any  degree  politely, 
were  not  without  this  kind  of  literary  lervants.  Servius 
makes  mention  of  a  female  anagnofta ,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  leflrix.  Sometimes  the  mafter  himfelf  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  reader.  The  emperor  Severus  read 
himfelf  at  table.  Martial  mentions  one  Ligurinus,  who 
read  his  own  poems  at  dinner,  to  the  great  difguft  of  the 
guefts. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  were  alfo  anagnof.es  in  their 
theatres  for  public  reading  of  the  poets. 

Some  fpeak  of  the  anagnoftes,  as  a  fpecies  of  acroamata , 
from  which,  however,  in  propriety,  they  differed. 
Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus,  that  no  acroama  was 
ever  heard  at  his  meals,  but  an  anagnoftes.  He  never 
fupped  without  reading,  fo  that  the  minds  of  his  guefts 
were  no  lefs  agreeably  entertained  than  their  appetites. 
The  fame  cuftom  Eginhard  obferves  was  kept  up  by 
Charlemagne,  who  at  table  had  the  hiftoties  and  a£ls  of 
ancient  kings  read  to  him.  This  cuftom  feems  to  have 
been  a  relique  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  the 
praifesof  great  men  andheroesfungtothem,  while  attable. 
The  ancient  monks  and  clergy  kept  up  the  like  ufage,  as 
we  are  informed  by  St  Auguftin.  Sidonius  praifes  a 
man  of  quality  in  his  time,  who,  in  this  refpett,  lived  a 
clerical  life,  though  he  was  no  prieft. 

Bilbergius,  and  Th.  Piaynaud,  have  diflertations  exprefs 
on  anagnoftes. 

ANA  GNOSTIC,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  an  epiftle,  or  other  writing. 

ANAGOGIA,  in  Antiquity,  folemn  facrifices  to  Venus  at 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  where  fhe  was  honoured  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  temple. 

The  name  of  this  folemnity  was  derived,  aoto  «w- 
ysaSai,  i.  z.  from  returning ;  becaufe  the  goddefs  was  faid 
to  leave  Sicily,  and  return  to  Africa,  at  that  time. 

ANAGOGICAL,  tranfporting,  fomething  that  raifes  the 
mind  to  things  eternal  and  divine ;  the  great  obje&s  of 
the  next  life. 

The  word  is  derived  from  etvsiyayii,  carrying  away,  which 
is  formed  of  the  prepofition  a v&,  upwards  ;  and  ayuyn, 
leading. 
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The  term  Is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  diver: 
fenfes  of  Scripture. — The  literal  fenfe  is  the  firft,  and 
natural  fenfe;  the  myftical  fenfe  is  founded  on  the  natu¬ 
ral  fenfe,  from  whence  it  is  taken  by  analogy  or  compa¬ 
nion,  by  limilitude  or  refemblance  of’  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  is  divided  into  feveral  kinds. 

Where  it  regards  the  cliurch,  and  matters  of  religion,  it 
is  called  the  allegorical  fenfe. 

Where  itregardsoui  morals,  it  is  called  th  zinpologicalCznk. . 
And  where  it  regards  eternity,  or  the  life  to  come,  it  is 
called  the  anagcg\uil  fenfe. 

ANAGOGY,  Anagoge,  a  iaptu;e  of  elevation  of  the 
foul,  to  things  celeftial  and  eternal. 

Anagogy,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old  Teftament  to 
fubjects  of  the  New;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  veil  being 
here  drawn, whatbeforewashidden  is  expofed  to  open  fight. 
Some  of  the  fathers  place  uyxyeefn  in  oppofition  to  ire;ia> 
hiftory. 

Anagogy,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  return  of  humours,  or 
the  reje£tion  of  a  matter  upwards,  or  by  the  mouth. 
Anagogy  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
anabole. 

Anagogy,  avxyufix,  in  Ancient  Hiftory,  denotes  a  loofe 
education  or  difeipline. 

ANAGRAM,  Anagramma,  a  tranfpofal  of  the  letters 
of  a  name;  with  a  combination  thereof  in  fome  new 
manner,  fo  as  to  exhibit  one  or  more  words,  either  to 
the  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  avx,  backwards,  and  y^auua, 
letter. 

Thus,  the  anagram  of  Galenus  is  angelus ;  that  of  Lo- 
gica,  caligo ;  that  of  Alftedius,  fedulitas ;  that  of  fir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfry,  I  find  murdered  by  rogues  ;  or,  by 
Rome's  rude  finger  die ;  that  of  Loraihe,  is  alericn  ;  on 
which  account  it  was,  that  the  family  of  Loraine  took 
aterions  for  their  armoury. —  Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his 
Inftitutions,  printed  at  Strafburg  in  1539,  calls  himfelf 
Alcutnus,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvin  us,  and  the 
name  of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  reftorat'ou 
of  learning  in  that  age.  Barclay,  in  his  Argenis,  ana¬ 
grammatizes  Calvinus  by  a  lefs  creditable  name,  Ufinulca  ; 
and  Rabelais’,  to  be  revenged  of  the  fame  Calvin,  who  had 
made  an  anagram  of  his  name,  found  in  that  of  Calvin, 
Jan.  Cul. 

Such  as  keep  clofe  to  the  definition  o'f  anagram,  \ alee  the 
liberty  to  omit  or  retain  tile  letter  H,  and  that  letter 
bnly  ;  but  fuch  as  ftand  up  for  the  poetical  licence,  make 
bold  fometimes  to  ufe  E  lor  JE,  V  for  W,  S  for  Z,  and 
C  for  K  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

This  way  of  writing  was  fcarce  known  among  the  an¬ 
cients  :  Daurat,  a  French  poet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
is  ufually  faid  to  be  the  firft  that  broached  it ;  yet  Lyco- 
phroq,  who  wrote  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
280  years  before  Chrift,  appears  to  have  been  no  ftranger 
to  the  art  of  making  anagrams.  Canterus,  in  his  Prole¬ 
gomena  to  Lycophron,  gives  us  two  of  his  pieces  in  this 
kind ;  the  firft  on  the  name  of  king  Ptolemy,  ITtoaj- 
(U 0.1&,  in  which  he  found  atso  of  honey  \  to  in¬ 

fatuate  the  fweetnefs  and  rnildnefs  of  that  prince ;  the 
fecond  was  on  queen  Arfinoe,  Apoim,  of  whom  he 
made  I ov  'Hjct (,  Juno's  violet. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  anagrams:  for,  1. 
Some  only  confift  in  dividing  a  fingle  word  into  feveral  t 
thus  the  aenigma  of  the  god  Terminus,  mentioned  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  sii.  cap.  6.  is  founded  on  the  ana¬ 
gram  Ter  Minos  ;  and  thus  fftinearnus  yields  fus  tinea 
mus.  This  kind  alone  feems  to  have  been  ufed  among 
the  Romans. 

The  fecond  is,  where  the  order  and  fituation  of  the  let¬ 
ters  is  changed  :  fuch  are  thofe  abovementioned  ;  and  alfo 
thefe,  Roma,  Mono,  Amor ;  Julius,  Livius  ■,  Corpus 
Porcus,  Procus,  Spurco. 

To  find  all  the  anagrams  any  name  will  admit  of,  alge¬ 
braically,  fee  Combination. 

The  fineft  and  happieft  of  all  the  anagrams  extant,  is  that 
on  the  queftion  put  by  Pilate  to  Jefus  Chi  ill ;  Quid  eft 
veritas  ?  which  ana  grammatically  makes  Eft  vir  qui  ad  ft  : 
the  anagram ,  here,  is  the  beft  and  jufteft  anfwer  that  could 
poffibly  be  given. 

Befides  the  ancient  kind  of  anagrams,  there  have  been 
new  ones  invented  :  as,  the  mathematical  anagram,  in¬ 
vented  in  1680,  by  which  the  abbot  Catelan  found,  that 
the  letters  of  the  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  made  vrai  ha  os, 
i.  e.  true  hero. 

We  are  now  likewife  furniffied  with  the  numerical  ana¬ 
gram,  more  properly  called  chronogram ;  where  the  nume¬ 
rical  letters  (i.  e.  fuch  as  in  the  Roman  cyphering  ftood 
for  numbers)  taken  together,  according  to  their  nume¬ 
rical  values,  exprefs  fome  epocha  :  of  which  kind  is  that 
diftich  of  Godart  on  the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the 
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vear  1638,  on  a  day  wherein  there  was  a  conjunction  of 
the  eagle  with  the  lion’s  heart : 

eYLorlens'De'Lpbln  aqVlLaCorDlfqVt  Leonls 
CongrefsV  gaLlLosjpe  LovtltlaqVe  refeClt. 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  maker  or  compofer  of  anagrams-, 
Thomas  Billon,  a  Proven9al,  was  a  celebrated  anagram- 
maliji,  and  retained  by  Lewis  XIII.  with  a  penfion  of 
1 200  livres,  in  quality  of  anagrarnmatiji  to  the  king. 
Lipenius  gives  a  long  lift  of  anagrarnmatiji s. 

Thomas  Billon  has  given  a  fet  of  prophefies  in  anagrams-, 
Gul.  Blancus,  the  art  of  compofing  anagrams. 

ANAGROS,  a  meafure  for  corn,  ufed  in  fome  cities  in 
Spain  containing  fomewhat  more  than  the  Paris  mine. 
This  is  otherwife  called  anegros. 

Four  anegros  make  a  cahi ,  four  cah'ts  a  tanega. 

ANAGYRIS,  in  Botany ,  {linking  bean  trefoil,  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  characters  are :  the 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind;  the  ftandard  is  heart- fhaped, 
and  much  longer  than  the  empalement ;  the  wings  are 
oblong,  plain,  and  longer  than  the  ftandard,  as  is  alfo  the 
keel ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong  pod, 
in  which  are  lodged  feveral  kidney-ftiaped  feeds.  We 
have  but  one  fpecies  in  England,  viz. 

Jnagyris  foliis  ovatis  fioribus  later alibus :  {linking  bean 
trefoil,  with  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks.  This  fort  grows  wild  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  as  alfo  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a 
ihrub  which  ufually  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  April  and  May,  which 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  growing  in  (pikes,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  laburnum. 

Tournefort,  however,  enumerates  two  fpecies.  Tourn. 
Inft.  p.  647. 

The  leaves  of  the  anagyris  are  refolutive,  and  its  feed 
emetic. 

ANALECTA,  the  fragments,  or  offals  of  meat,  which 
dropped  from  the  table  on  the  ground. 

AnaleEla  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fervant  appointed  to  gather 
up  the  offals  of  the  tables. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  ana- 
leftes.  Satellius  Qnadratus,  in  the  way  of  derifion,  ad- 
vifed  Calvifius  Sabinus,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  much 
affe&ation  of  learning,  but  with  little  memory,  and  lefs 
genius,  to  keep  analedla,  ut  grammaticos  kaberet  analeftas  ; 
a  phrafe  which  has  occaftoned  much  difpute  among  critics 
and  antiquaries. 

Analecta  is  likewife,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  ufed  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fmall  pieces  or  compofitions. 

The  word  is  formed  of  avatefe,  I  gather. 

ANALEMMA,  a  planifphere,  or  projection  of  the  sph  ere, 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically  made,  by 
ftraight  lines  and  ellipfes  ;  the  eye  being  fuppoled  to  be  at 
an  infinite  diltance,  and  in  the  eaft  or  welt  points  of  the 
horizon. 

The  word  is  derived  from  ctvaMyyx,  of  ava^yCava,  rc- 
fumo ,  I  take  backwards. 

The  analemma  was  invented  by  John  de  Royas,  a  Spa¬ 
niard.  The  advantages  of  this  above  the  ajlrolabes  of 
Ptolemy  and  Gemma  Frifius,  are,  that  all  the  lines  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  eye  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection  ;  confequently  not 
only  the  equator  is  a  right  line,  as  in  the  ajirolabe  of 
Gemma  Frifius,  but  all  the  parallels  to  the  equator  are 
fo  too  ;  fince,  in  virtue  of  the  infinite  diftance  of  the 
eye,  they  arc  all  in  the  fame  cafe,  as  if  their  plane  pafled 
through  the  eye  :  for  the  like  reafon,  the  horizon,  and 
its  parallels,  are  alfo  right  lines.  On  the  other  hand, 
whereas  in  the  two  former  ajlrolabes  the  degrees  of  circles 
converted  into  right  lines  become  very  fmall  towards  the 
centre,  and  large  towards  the  circumference,  they  be¬ 
come  here  fmall  towards  the  circumference,  and  large  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  :  fo  that  their  figures  will  be  no  lefs  al¬ 
tered  in  this  than  in  the  others.  Add,  that  moft  of  the 
circles  here  degenerate  into  ellipfes,  which  are  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deferibe. 

Analemma  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  gnomon  or  ajirolabe ,  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  furniture  of  the  fame  projedion,  drawn  on  a 
plate  of  brafs,  or  v/ood  ;  with  an  horizon,  or  curfor  fitted 
to  it. 

Its  ufe  is  for  finding  the  time  of  the  fun’s  rifing  and 
fetting,  the  length  of  the  longeft  day  in  any  latitude,  and 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

The  analemma  is  alfo  of  confiderable  ufe  among  Diallijls , 
for  laying  down  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,-  with 'the  length 
of  days,  and  other  matters  or  furniture,  upon  dials. 

ANALEPSIS,  the  reftoraticn  of  a  body  wafted  by  difeafe, 
by  the  ufe  of  a  nutritious  diet. 

Analefsis  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  method  of  hanging  a  broken 
or  diflocated  member,  efpecialiy  the  hand,  in  a  fling.  This 
operation  to  the  arm  is  called  analepfu-,  to  the  foot,  thefts. 
ANALEPTICS,  in  Mediline,  reftoratives;  or  remedies  pro¬ 
per  to  reftore  the  body,  when  wafted  or  emaciated,  either 
by  the  continuance  of  a  difeafe,  or  by  want  of  food. 
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ANA 

The  word  is  derived  of  ayeyXayGaya,  1  re-ejlabujh'. 
ANALOGICAL  fyllogifm.  See  Syllogism. 
ANALOGISM,  in  Medicine.  See  Analogy. 

Analogism,  among  Logicians,  the  arguing  horn  the  caufe 
to  the  effeCE 

ANALOGISTA,  among  Civil  Law  Wrtiers ,  a  tutor  who 
is  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  bis  conduct. 

Perfons  dying  fometimes  appointed  friends  to  be  tutors 
to  their  children,  with  this  claufe,  that  they  fhould  be 
analogijla. 

Some  lawyers  hold,  that  this  did  not  exempt  a  tutor  guilty 
of  glaring  mifmanagement,  from  being  called  to  account, 
and  punifhed  accordingly. 

ANALOGIUM,  in  Ecdeftajlical  Writers ,  denotes  an  anibo, 
or  reading-defk. 

Analogium  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  martyrology ,  or 
obituary  of  a  monnftery. 

ANALOGY,  in  B  biiojopby,  a  term  denoting  a  certain  re¬ 
lation,  proportion,  or  agreement,  which  feveral  things 
bear  to  each  other  in  fome  refpeCts,  though  different  in 
others. 

1  he  word  is  Greek,  which  the  Latins  ufnally  render  by 
comparatio,  and  propcrtionolitas. 

i  he  fchoolmen  define  analogy  to  be  a  refemblance,  joined 
with  fome  diyerfity :  its  foundation,  according  to  them, 
is  laid  in  the  proportion  of  feveral  things,-  confideied  as 
that  proportion  proceeds  upon  different  c'onfiderations. 
Thus,  a  found  animal,  a  found  food;  and  a  found  pro- 
pofition,  agreeing  in  this,  that  they  have  a  common  de¬ 
nomination,  but  the  reafon  or  quality  whereon  the  de¬ 
nomination  is  founded,  different,  are  faid  to  have  an 
analogy ,  or  to  be  analogous.  Accordingly,  analogou s  things 
are  defined  to  be  fuch  as  have  a  common  name,  but  the 
thing  immediately  fignilied  by  that  common  name,  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  yet  with  fome  correspondence  or  relation  dif- 
cernible  therein. 

Philofophers  ufually  diftinguifti  three  kinds  of  analogy , 
viz,  of  inequality ,  where  the  reafon  of  the  common  de¬ 
nomination  is  the  fame  in  nature,  but  not  in  degree  or 
order:  in  which  fenfe,  animal  is  analogous  to  man  and 
brute. — Of  attribution  ;  where,  though  the  reafon  of  the 
common  name  be  the  fame,  there  is  a  difference  in  its 
habitude  or  refpeCt  thereto  :  in  which  fenfe,  healthy  is 
analogous  both  to  a  man,  and  an  exercife. — Of  propor¬ 
tionality-,  where,  though  the  leafons  of  the  common 
name  do  really  differ,  yet  they  bear  fome  proportion  to 
each  other.  In  this  lenfe,  the  gills  of  fifties  are  faid  to 
be  analogous  to  the  lungs  in  terrelirial  animals  ;  and  thus, 
the  eye  and  the  underitanding  are  faid  to  bear  an  analogy 
to  each  other. 

Reafonings  by  analogy  rnayferve  to  explain  and  iiluftrate, 
but  not  to  prove  any  thing ;  yet  is  a  great  deal  of  our 
philofophizing  no  better  founded. 

from  a  few  data,  a  few  points  known  and  allowed,  w'e 
reafon  by  analogy,  and  deduce  a  number  of  others.  It  is 
thus  that  moft  branches  of  knowledge  are  extended  to 
their  prefent  dimenfions.  There  are  but  few  things  ac¬ 
tually  obferved,  few  experiments  made  ;  and  all  the  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments  we  have  are  only  lingular. 
Such  an  effect  was  found  from  fuch  an  individual  body, 
under  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances.  We  infer,  that 
what  has  been  obferved  of  one  body  under  fuch  circum¬ 
ftances,  will,  from  the  analogy  and  uniformity  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  equally  hold  in  all  other,  bodies  of 
the  fame  fpecies  under  the  like  circumftances.  Thus, 
without  having  recourfe  to  experiment,  we  never  hefi- 
tate  to  conclude,  that  the  fruit  of  trees  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  will  have  the-  fame  tafte  and  properties.  This  has 
many  times  drawn  us  into  great  etrors;  it  continues 
evqry  day  to  lead , -us. into  new  ones,  and  may  be  laid  to 
be  the  fource  of  moft  of  the  miftakes  committed  in  pur- 
fuit  of  fcience.  Put  neverthelcfs,  while  mankind  extend 
their  thoughts  toward  unknown  and  inacceffible  objects, 
they  have  no  other  guide  to  direct  their  researches  but 
the  fuppofed  correfpondence  between  the  objects  they  are 
acquainted  with,  and  thofe  which  are  the  fubje&s  of  their 
inveftigation. 

T  he  analogy  between  the  three  kingdoms  of  plants,  ani¬ 
mals  and  minerals,  has  .  been  the  fource  of  a  variety  of 
difeoveries,1  either  real  or  imaginary  :  hence  it  is  we 
have  learnt,  that  (tones  vegetate;  that  plints  breathe \ 
that  the  fap  circulates  in  them;  that  generation  is .  per¬ 
formed  by  eggs  in  the  human  kind  ;  that  the  planets 
have  their  atmofpheres,  their  inhabitants,  their  trees, 
their  feas,  &c.  Indeed,  if  we  will  follow  whither  ana¬ 
logy,  real  or  imaginary,  will  lead  us,  there  is  no  end  of 
fcience. 

As  to  divine  and  fupernatural  matters,  it  is  aflerted  we 
know  nothing  of  them,  but  by  analogy  ;  that  is,  by  the 
mediation  and  fubftitution  of  thofe  ideas  we  bavtfcof  our- 
fel  ves  and  other  natural  beings.  Our  ideas  of  God  him- 
felf  arife  from  this  fpring ;  we  have  no  diredt  and  im¬ 
mediate  perception  of  him.  The  knowledge  we  have  of 
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the  Supreme  Being,  is  only  an  obfervation  of  his  works, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  mind,  which  {hews  what  power, 
wifdom,  See.  appear  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  produce 
them.  Having  no  proper  ideas  of  his  perfections,  we 
give  them  the  names  of  thofe  faculties  of  men,  which 
we  judge  neceffary.  See  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  Ana¬ 
logy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  Conftitution 
and  Courfe  of  Nature,  by  bifliop  Butler:  in  which,  by 
evincing  the  analogy  or  likenefs  that  fubfifts  between  the 
fyftem  of  things  and  difpenfation  of  providence,  which  re¬ 
velation  informs  us  of,  and  that  fyftem  of  things  and  dif¬ 
penfation  of  providence,  which  experience  and  reafon  in¬ 
form  us  of,  i.  e.  the  known  courfe  of  nature,  he  is  led  to 
aferibe  both  to  the  fame  author  and  caufe. 

Analogy,  in  Grammar ,  denotes  the  fuitablenefs,  or  agree- 
ablenefs  of  a  word  or  phrafe  to  the  common  rules,  or 
forms  of  language. 

In  this  fenfe,  analogy  ftands  oppofed  to  anomaly. 

Analogy,  in  refpeCl  to  language,  denotes  a  conformity 
with  other  points  already  eftabliflied,  fervirig  as  a  rule, 
or  model,  for  the  making  of  new  words  and  phrafes 
fimilar  to  thofe  already  in  ufe. 

Or,  analogy  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  or  eftabliflied 
ufage,  applied  in  fimilar  cafes,  to  certain  words,  phrafes, 
or  conftrudions  not  yet  eftabliflied.  Or,  analogy  is  only 
a  particular  ufage  which,  in  certain  cafes,  is  inferred 
from  a  general  ufage  already  eftabliflied. 

Grammarians  are  divided  into  two  parties.  Some,  with 
SanCfius,  contend,  that  the  analogy ,  or  reafon,  reigns 
through  all  the  parts,  all  the  phrafes  and  diCtions  of  die 
Latin  tongue.  On  the  contrary,  others,  with  Perizonius, 
affert,  that  there  are  many  phrafes,  contrary  to  analogy 
and  reafon,  derived  all  originally  from  the  populace. 
Such,  e.  gr.  are,  Nemo  homo ,  deorfum,  verfum ,  &c. 

Varro  and  Ctefar  wrote  exprefly  on  the  analogy  of  Latin 
words,  but  their  works  are  now  loft.  Jac.  Operarius  has 
endeavoured  to  fupply  that  lofs,  by  tracing  the  analogy  of 
20,000  Latin  words.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  lib.  i.  cap.  io. 

Analogy  of  conjugation,  analogia  conjugations,  is  not  only 
when  a  verb  is  conjugated  like  another,  but  agrees  with 
it  in  the  quantity  of  the  fyllables. 

Thus  clamo  is  conjugated  like  amo,  and  clamabam  pro¬ 
nounced  like  amabam. 

Analogy  of  declenfion ,  analogia  declinationis,  is  not  only 
when  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  participle,  is  declined  like 
another,  but  agrees  with  it  in  refpeft  of  the  quantities 
of  the  fyllables. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  mater  is  declined  like  pater ,  faltans  as  amnns, 
fuus  as  tuue.  So  pennarum  is  pronounced  as  menfarum, 
and  f uner's  as  muneris. 

Analogy  of  dottrine,  among  Critics ,  is  one  of  the  great 
rules  to  which  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the  interpretation  of 
authors. 

We  are  firft  to  learn  from  the  author  himfelf,  the  gene¬ 
ral  fyftem  which  he  follows;  and  as  no  writer  is  to  be 
ealily  fuppofed  to  contraditt  himfelf,  our  interpretation 
is  to  be  fo  conducted,  as  that  nothing  be  admitted  which 
is  contrary  to,  or  tends  to  overthrow  this  fyftem. 

Thus,  in  interpreting  an  author  who  follows  thePlatonic 
fcheme.  we  are  to  prefer  a  fenfe  which  is  confiftent  with 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  to  another  which  is  contrary  to  it, 
unlefs  there  be  fome  evident  proof,  that  the  author  con- 
tradiHs  himfelf,  or  afferts  things  which  are  inconfiftent. 
Analogy,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Comparison. 

Analogy,  in  Geometry,  denotes  a  fimilitude  of  ratios,  or 
proportions. 

Analogy  of  faith,  among  Divines,  denotes  that  relation 
which  the  feveral  articles  of  faith  bear  to  each  other. 
Analogy  of  faith  ftands  oppofed  to  tradition  and  authority, 
which  is  the  great  rule  of  interpretation  among  catholics. 
By  this  it  is  required,  that  whether  we  interpret  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  explain  the  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  all  our 
pofitions  and  explanations  be  confiftent  with  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  our  faith,  and  thofe  evident  propofitions  deduced 
from  Scripture. 

Tortfchius,  Antonius,  Franckius,  &c.  have  written  ex¬ 
prefly  on  the  analogy  of  faith. 

Analogy,  in  Medicine,  is  a  certain  relation  or  refem- 
"  blance  between  difeafes,  in  virtue  whereof,  we  may  rea¬ 
fon  and  conclude  from  one  to  another,  and  treat  them 
all  much  an  the  fame  manner;  e.  gr.  a  pjeurify,  being 
a  lpecies  of  inflammation,  produced  like  inflammations 
of  other  parts,  is  to  be  treated  like  them,  relaxing  the 
folids,  which  are  too  much  ftretched,  and  giving  free 
paflage  for  the  humours. 

This  method  of  dedu£lion  wras  called,  by  the  ancients. 
medicina  nationals,  or  dogmatica ,  in  oppofition  to  the  em- 
pirica,  called  alfo  cpikgifm ,  which  was  conducted  by  ap¬ 
pearances  only,  without  theory. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  refolution  of  fome- 
thing  compounded  into  its  conftituent  parts. 

Analysis,  in  Logic ,  is  a  method  of  applying  the  rules  o' 
reafoning,  to  refolve  a  difeourfe  into  its  principles,  in 
order  to  a  difeovery  of  its  truth,  or  falftiood. — Or  it  is 
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an  examination  of  fome  difeourfe,  propofuion,  or  other 
matter,  by  fearching  into  its  principles,  and  l'eparaung 
and  opening  its  parts;  in  order  to  confider  them  mote 
diftiuctly,  and  arrive  at  the  more  precife  knowledge  of  ti  e 
whole. 

Tee  word  is  ava^oai;,  which  literally  fignifies  refolution ; 
formed  of  a\a  and  Xvu  folvo ,  I  five. 

Analyfts  makes  one  great  branch  or  fpecies  of  method  ; 
called  alfo  resolution. 

It  is  particularly  uled  for  the  redu&ion  of  an  imperfetT 
fyllogifm  to  a  perfeft  one.  This  is  otherwife  called 
REDUCTION. 

The  order  of  the  fir, thefts  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  ana¬ 
lyfts,  one  beginning  where  the  other  ends.  The  two 
methods  cannot  always  be  ufed  indifferently  ;  the  analyfs 
is  moft  proper  for  the  difeovery  of  truth,  and  synthe¬ 
sis  for  teaching  and  explaining  it  in  a  fyftematical  way. 
Hence  fome  call  analyfts  the  method  of  invention. 
Analysis,  in  Mathematics,  may  be  divided  into  ancient 
and  modern. 

The  modern  analyfts  is  what  is  often  called  algebra  ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  algebra  being  only  a  part 
of  the  analytic  art. 

The  moderns  are  at  fome  lofs  concerning  the  ancient  ana - 
lyfis,  i.  e.  concerning  the  art  and  method  whereby  the  an¬ 
cients  refolved  problems,  and  invented  theorems.  Some 
traces  of  their  method  are  extant  in  Pappus,  Apollonius, 
and  Euclid  ;  and  Dr.  Hook  fufpe£ts,  that  their  analyfts 
went  backwards  through  almoft  all  the  fame  fteps  by 
which  their  demonftrations  went  forwards. 

That  this  might  often  be  the  cafe,  feems  evident  to  any 
one  who  has  ftudied  Euclid  with  care.  They  have  in¬ 
deed  left  us  no  precepts  of  their  art.  This,  like  almoft 
all  others,  muft  be  acquired  by  imitation,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  examples  left  us  by  the  Greeks.  Men  of  genius 
among  the  moderns,  who  had  ftudied  the  works  of 
the  ancient  geometers,  have  been  thereby  enabled  to  imi¬ 
tate  them,  and  penetrate  into  their  methods  :  the  works 
of  Huygens  and  Newton,  and  of  late  the  treatife  of 
Conic  Sections  by  Mr.  Simpfon,  profeffor  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgotv  ;  as  alio  feveral  parts  of 
Mr.  Maclaurin’s  Treatife  on  Fluxions,  are  evident  proofs 
of  this. 

Weigelius  has  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  ancient  ana- 
lyfts  of  Arillotle,  from  Euclid  and  other  ancient  geo¬ 
metricians. 

ANALYSisisdividedbyfomeau  thors  into  ftmple  and  compound. 
Analys  i  s,  ftmple,  is  that  employed  in  folving  problems  re¬ 
ducible  to  Ample  equ  at  ions. 

Analysis,  compound  or  complex,  that  which  gives  the  ex- 
preffions  or  folutions  of  problems  in  compounded  equ  a- 
T  IONS. 

Analysis  is  farther  divided,  with  regard  to  its  objeft,  into 
that  of fir.ites,  and  that  of  infinite <. 

Analysis  of  finite  quantities,  is  what  we  otheiwife  call 
fpccious  arithmetic,  or  ai.gerra. 

Analysis  of  infinites,  called  alfo  the  new  analysis,  is 
particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  the  aj- 
ferential  calculus. 

Analysis  of  powers,  denotes  the  refolving  them  into  their 
roots. 

In  this  fenfe  analyfs  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  evolution. 

We  find  divers  other  kinds  of  analyfts  treated  of  by  ma¬ 
thematical  writers,  as  the  analyfs  of  indivifbles,  &c.  M. 
Leibnitz  fpoke  of  an  analyfs  Jitus,  different  from  the  ana¬ 
lyfs  of  magnitudes. 

The  analyfts  of  geometrical  curves  fhews  their  properties 
and  internal  conftitution,  their  curvature,  points  of  in¬ 
flexion,  ftation,  retrogradation,  variation,  &c. — In  this 
anahfis ,  curves  are  ufuaily  confidered  as  polygons  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  little  Tides;  but 
this  fuppofition  is  neither  accurate  nor  neceffary,  though 
it  fometimes  affords  convenient  hints  for  invention. 

F.  Renau  of  the  Oratory  has  given  a  large  fyftem  of  al¬ 
gebra  under  the  title  of  analyfts.  F.  Caftel  cenfures  it  as 
not  fufficiently  methodical  or  fyftematical.  The  great 
divifions  and  members  are  loft  in  the  multitude  of  parti¬ 
cular  rules  and  methods. 

Analysis  of  ideas,  that  whereby  an  idea  is  refolved  into  the 
ideas  of  its  ingredients,  and  the  ideas  of  thefe  again  into 
fimple  ones,  till  at  length  we  arrive  at  the  molt  fimpie. 
Analysis,  grammatical,  is  that  employed  about  words, 
their  etymons,  homonymas,  or  various  acceptations,  iy- 
nonymas,  conftruclions,  ufes,  and  the  like. 

Pafor  has  given  a  grammatical  analyfs  of  the  difficult 
words  in  Hefiod,  Sic.  Sturmius  has  publifhed  a  method 
of  making  the  analyfs  of  Latin  words. 

Analysis,  rhetorical,  is  that  which  examines  the  connec¬ 
tions,  tropes,  figures,  and  the  like,  inquiring  into  the 
propofuion,  divifion,  paffions,  arguments,  and  other  ap¬ 
paratus  of  rhetoric. 

Several  authors,  as  Freigius  and  others,  have  given  ana¬ 
lyfs  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  wherein  they  reduce  them  to 
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tfieir  grammatical  and  logical  principles  ;  ftnp  them  of 
all  the  ornaments,  and  additions  of  rhetoric,  which 
other  wife  difguife  their  true  form,  and  conceal  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  one  part  and  another.  The  defign  of  thefe 
authors  is  to  have  thofe  admired  harangues,  jult  iuch  as 
the  judgment  difpofed  them,  without  the  help  of  ima¬ 
gination  ;  fo  that  here  we  may  coolly  view  the  force  ot 
each  proof;  and  admire  the  ufe  Cicero  made  of  rheto¬ 
rical  figures,  to  conceal  the  weak  part  of  a  caufe. 

A  colleftion  has  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed  by 
the  molt  celebrated  authors  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in 


three  volumes  folio. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Chemiflry ,  for  the  decompound¬ 
ing  of  a  mixed  body  ;  or  the  reparation  of  the  piinciples 
and  conftituent  parts  of  the  compounded  fubftance. 

To  onalyfe  bodies,  or  refolve  them  into  their  component 
parts,  is  indeed  the  chief  objeCt  of  the  art  of  chemiftiy. 
Chemiftry  furnifhes  feveral  means  for  the  decompofition 
of  bodies,  which  are  all  founded  on  the  differences  of 
the  properties  belonging  to  the  different  principles  of 
which  the  body  to  be  analyfed  is  compofed.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  body  be  compofed  of  feveral  principles,  fome 
of  which  have  a  great,  and  others  a  moderate  degree  of 
volatility,  and,  laitly,  others  are  fixed,  its  molt  volatile 
parts  may  be  fir  ft  feparated  by  a  gradual  heat,  in  dif- 
tilling  veffels,  and  then  the  parts  which  are  next  in  vo¬ 
latility  will  pafs  over  in  diftillation,  and  laftly,  thofe 
parts  which  are  fixed,  and  capable  of  refilling  the  a&ion 
of  fire,  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

There  are  two  methods  of  analyfis  which  chemifts  make 
ufe  of ;  analyfis  by  fire,  and  analyfis  by  mtfijlrua.  The 
laft  is  at  leaft  of  as  extenfive  utility  as  the  firft,  lince  it 
takes  place  in  almoft  all  the  operations  of  chemiftry. 
The  operations  called  by  chemifts  parting,  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  the  true  analyfis  by  menflrua •  It  is  true, 
that  in  many  cafes,  the  analyfis  by  rnenjirua ,  as  well  as 
the  analyfis  hy  fire ,  is  incomplete.  Frequently  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  make  a  pcrfcCt  analyfis  of  bodies,  to 
unite  thefe  two  methods,  by  fire  and  by  menjlrua ,  fo  that 
the  one  may  be  made  to  affift  the  other ;  and  from  thefe 
combined  means  a  decompofition  refults  much  more  per- 
fe£t  and  more  accurate  than  could  have  been  obtained  by 
either  of  them  feparately.  Nothing  more  need  be  faid 
here  on  analyfis  in  general;  the  fubjedt  is  fo  extenfive, 
that  to  make  particular  applications  ot  it,  we  fhould  he 
obliged  to  confider  all  the  objects  in  chemiftry.  Thofe  who 
know  the  ufe  of  general  principles,  will  apply  thefe  to  par¬ 
ticular  operations,  and  longer  details  would  be  fatiguing 
and  ufelefs  to  others.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  proper  to  men¬ 
tion  the  general  articles  which  relate  to  this.  See  therefore 
Extr  act  i  on, Deco  m  posit  jon,D  i  still  at  i  on, Sub¬ 
limation,  Precipittaion,  and  Solution. 

All  bodies  by  a  chemical  analyfis  refolve  into  water, 
earth,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  though  every  body 
does  not  afford  all  thefe  parts ;  but  fome  more,  lome 
fewer,  of  them,  according  to  the  kingdom  they  belong  to. 
The  analyfis  of  vegetables  is  eafy;  that  of  foffils,  parti¬ 
cularly  ot  metals,  and  femi-metals,  difficult. 

The  many  analyfes  that  have  been  made  of  plants  by  Bour- 
delin,  and  others,  have  generally  proved  ufelefs  with  re¬ 
gard  to  any  difcoveries  of  the  properties  and  virtues  of 
the  plants  analyfed.  The  moft  falutary  plants,  in  this 
way  of  treatment,  yield  much  the  fame  principles  as  the 
moft  poifonous.  The  reafon  apparently  is,  that  the  too 
great  action  of  the  fire,  in  riiftillation,  changes  the  plants, 
and  their  principles  :  on  this  account,  inftead  of  diftilla- 
tion,  M.  Boulduc  has  made  his  analyfes  by  decoCiion  only. 
Vid.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1734.  p.  139  Hift.  63. 
Some  bodies  of  the  foffil  tribe  confift  of  particles  fo  very 
minute,  and  fo  firmly  united,  that  the  corpufcles  thereof 
need  lefs  heat  to  carry  them  off,  than  to  feparate  them 
into  their  principles :  fo  that  the  analfis  is  impracticable 
in  fuch  bodies.— Hence  arifes  the  difficulty  of  analyfing 
fulphur. 

Analyfis  of  metals,  and  metallic  minerals,  confifts  in 
what  they  call  the  mercurification  of  them  :  the 
analyfis  of  other  bodies  is  performed  by  difullation ,  [lixi- 
viation ,  &c. 

The  order  of  matters  which  arife  in  analyfing  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  is  different,  according  as  thofe  bodies 
have  been  fermented  or  not  ;  if  they  have,  the  fpirits 
and  volatile  falts  arife  firft,  then  aqueous  liquors,  then 
foetid  oil,  after  which  a  caput  mortuum,  which  by  calcina¬ 
tion  and  lixiviation ,  is  reduced  to  a  fixed  fait,  and  infipid 
earth.  In  bodies  unfermented,  the  aqueous  parts  rife: 
firft,  afterwards  the  reft  fucceed  in  the  fame  order  as 

above.  .  . 

The  anatomical  diffe£lion  of  an  animal,  is  alfo  a  kind 


of  analyfis. 

Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  or  table  of 
the  principle  heads  or  articles  of  a  continued  difcourfe  ; 
difpofed  in  their  natural  order  and  dependency. 


Analyfes  are  more  fcientifical  than  alphabetical  indexes ; 
but  they  are  lefs  ufed,  as  being  more  intricate. 

Analyfis  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  brief,  but  methodical  iliuf- 
tration  of  the  principles  of  a  fcience-,  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
nearly  fynonymous  with  what  we  otherwife  call  a  fynopfis. 
ANALYST,  a  perfon  who  analyfes  a  thing,  or  makes  ufe 
of  the  analytical  method. 

Some  reftrain  the  word  more  peculiarly  to  denote  a  ma¬ 
thematician,  who  makes  a  great  ufe  of  the  algebraic  me¬ 
thod  or  calculus  in  geometry,  in  exclufion  of  the  fynthetic , 
or  Uriel  geometrical  method. 

In  which  fenfe  analyji  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
computijl  or  calculator. 

In  a  fenfe  not  unlike  this,  Dr.  Berkeley,  an  ingenious 
writer,  gives  the  title  analyfl  to  a  book  againft  the  mo¬ 
dern  geometry ,  or  do&rine  of  fluxions. 

ANALYTIC,  An alytical,  fomething  that  belongs  to, 
or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analyfis. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  analytical  demonftration  ;  analytical  in-, 
quiry  ;  analytical  table,  orfeheme  ;  analytical  method,  &c. 
The  analytic  method  (lands  oppofite  to  the  fynthetic. 
ANALYTICS,  Analytica,  the  fcience,  or  dodtrine,  and 
ufe  of  analyfis. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  modern  mathematicians  above 
the  ancient,  is  in  point  of  analytics. 

The  authors  on  the  ancient  analytics  are  enumerated  bv 
Pappus,  in  the  preface  of  his  fevenrhbook  of  mathematical 
colledlions;  being,  Euclid,  in  his  Data,  and  Porijmata  ; 
Apollonius,  De  Setlione  Rationis ;  Apollonius  in  his  Co¬ 
nics,  Inclinations,  and  Taft  ions  ;  Ariftreus  De  Locis  Solidis  ; 
and  Eratofthenes,  De  Mediis  Proper tiorahbus.  But  the 
ancient  analytics  were  very  different  from  the  modern. 

To  the  modern  analytics -principally  belongs  algebra-,  the 
hiftory  of  which,  with  the  feveral  authors  thereof,  fee 
under  Algebra. 

The  chief  writers  upon  the  analyfis  of  infinites  are,  its 
inventor,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Analyfis  per  Quaniita- 
tem  Series,  Fluxiones,  id  Differ cr.tias,  cum  Enumerations 
Linearurntertii Ordinis ;  and  De  Quadratura  Curvar um\  and 
M.  Leibnitz,  in  Adi.  Eruditcr.  an.  1684.  The  Marquis 
De  l’Hopital,  in  his  Analyfe  des  Infiniment  p  elites,  1696. 
Carre,  in  his  Methode  pour  !a  Ale  fare  des  Surfaces,  la  Di- 
menfiondes  Solidcs,  Idc.  par  l'  Application  du  calcul.  integral. 
1770.  G.  Manfredi,  in  a  pofthunious  piece,  De  Con - 
Jlradtione  JEquationurn  differ cnlialium  primi  graclus ,  1 70 7. 
Nic.  Mercator,  in  Logarithmotechnica,  1668.  Cheyne,  in 
Metbodus  Fluxionum  inverfa,  1703.  Craig,  in  Meibodus 
Figurarum  lineis  r  edits  id  cur  As  com  prebenf arum  fhtadraturas 
determination ,  1685  ;  and  De  Quadraturis  Figurarum  curvi¬ 
linear  um  id  locis,  Sc c.  1693.  ^av*  Gregory,  in  Exerci- 
tatio  Geometrica  de  Dimenfme  Figurarum,  1664;  and  Nieu- 
wentiit,  in  Corfidcrationes  circa  Analyfeos  ad  Quantitates  in¬ 
finite  parvas  applicates  principia,  1695. —  The  fum  of  what 
is  found  in  PHopital,  Carre,  Cheyne,  Gregory,  and 
Craig,  is  colledted  into  one  volume,  and  very  well  ex¬ 
plained,  by  C.  Hayes,  under  the  title  of  a  Treatife  of 
Fluxions,  & c.  1704.  And  the  fubftance  of  moft  of  the 
reft  in  Pere  Reyneau’s  Analyfe  Demontree,  2  vols.  4'o. 
1728.  De  Moivre  alfo,  Maclaurin,  and  Mr.  T.  Simp- 
fon,  may  be  added  to  the  number. 

Analytics,  in  Literary.  H'flory,  is  particularly  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  certain  writings  of  Ariftotie  under  this  title. 
Arillotle’s  Analytics  confift  of  four  books,  two  under  the 
denomination  of  former,  AvccXotikicv  msponepcov,  and  as 
many  under  that  of  latter ,  bregav. — They  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  his  acroamatic  works.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6. 

Analytics  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  a  part  of  logic, 
which  teaches  to  decline  and  conftrue  reafon,  as  grammar 
does  words. 

ANAMNESEIS,  from  ava.  and  //xxo/xe/j,  1  remember,  in 
Ancient  Writers,  denote  encomiums  of  peifons  who  had 
behaved  well  in  war,  or  on  other  occafiops,  rehearfed 
before  the  emperors  of  Conllaiitiuople,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  bellowing  fuitable  rewards. 

AN  A.V1NEST1CS,  in  Medicine,  are  ufed  by  fome  writers, 
to  denote  thofe  figns  which  help  to  difeover  t,he  pall Tiate 
of  a  patient’s  body:  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  opoofed  to 
PROGNOSTICS. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  rememoratives. 

Anamnestic  is  alfo  applied  by  Blancard  to  remedies  pro¬ 
per  for  reftoring  or  (Lengthening  the  memory. 

Such,  according  to  this  author,  are  all  lpirituous  things. 
AN  AMORPHOSIS,  in  Perfpedhve  and  Painting,  a  mon- 
ftrous  projection  ;  or  a  reprefentation  of  fome  image,  ei¬ 
ther  on  a  plane  or  curve  furface,  deformed  and  diftorted  : 
which  at  a  certain  diftance  fhall  appear  regular,  and  in 
proportion. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  clva  and  pop  w,  form. 

To  make  an  anamorphojis,  or  monftrous  projection  on  a 
plane. — Draw  the  fquare  ABCD  [Fab.  Pcrfpcdlive  fig. 
10.  N0  1.)  of  a  bignefs  at  pleafure,  and  fubdivide  it 
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into  a  number  of  areolas,  or  leffer  fqunres. — In  this 
i’^uare,  or  reticle,  called  the  craticular  prototype,  let  the 
image  t'o  be  diftorted  be  drawn.  Then  draw  the  line  a  b 
(fig.  iq.  N°  2.)  equal  to  A  B  ;  and  divide  it  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  the  fide  of  the  prototype  AB; 
and  in  E,  the  middle  thereof,  erect  the  perpendicular 
EV,  fo  much  the  longer;  draw  VS  perpendicular  to 
EV,  fo  much  the  fhortcr,  as  the  image  is  defired  to  be 
more  diftorted.  From  each  point  of  divifion  draw  right 
lines  to  V,  and  join  the  points  a  and  S,  by  the  right 
line  a  S.  Through  the  points  d  e  f  g  draw  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  a  b ;  then  will  abed  be  the  fpace  which  the 
monftrous  projection  is  to  be  delineated  in ;  called  the 
craticular  etlype. 

Laftly,  in  every  areola,  or  fmall  trapezium  of  the  fpace 
abed ,  draw  what  appears  delineated  in  the  correfpond- 
ent  areola  of  the  fquare  A  BCD  :  by  this  means  you  will 
obtain  a  deformed  image,  which  yet  will  appear  in  juft 
proportion  to  an  eye  diftant  from  it  the  length  EV,  and 
railed  above  the  height  VS. 

It  will  be  diverting  to  manage  it  fo,  that  the  deformed 
image  may  not  reprefent  a  mere  chaos,  but  fome  other 
image:  thus,  we  have  feen  a  river  with  foldiers,  wag¬ 
gons,  See.  marching  along  the  fide  of  it,  fo  drawn,  that 
when  viewed  by  an  eye  in  the  point  S,  it  appears  to  be 
the  fatirical  face  of  a  man. 

An  image  alfo  may  be  diftorted  mechanically,  by  perfo¬ 
rating  it  here  and  there  with  a  needle,  and  placing  it 
againft  a  candle  or  lamp  ;  and  obferving  where  the  rays, 
which  pafs  through  thefe  little  holes,  fall  on  a  plane, 
or  curve  fuperficies  ;  for  they  will  give  the  correfpOndent 
points  of  the  image  deformed  ;  by  means  whereof,  the 
deformation  may  be  completed. 

Anamorphosis,  to  draw  the,  or  deformation  of  an  image, 
upon  the  convex  furface  of  a  cone. — It  is  manifeft  from  the 
former  cafe,  that  all  here  required  is,  to  make  a  craticu¬ 
lar  efiype  on  the  fuperficies  of  the  cone,  which  (hall  ap¬ 
pear  to  an  eye  duly  placed  over  its  vertex,  equal  to  the 
craticular  prototype. 

Let  the  bafe,  or  periphery,  ABCD,  therefore,  of  the 
cone  (fig.  20.)  be  divided  by  diameters  into  any  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  parts  ;  and  let  fome  one  radius  be  like- 
wife  divided  into  equal  parts;  and  through  each  point 
of  divifion  draw  concentric  circles :  thus  will  the  cra¬ 
ticular  prototype  be  made. — With  double  the  diameter 
AB,  as  a  radius,  deferibe  the  quadrant  EFG  (fig.  21.) 
fo  as  the  arch  EG  be  equal  to  the  whole  periphery  : 
then  this  quadrant,  folded  duly  up,  will  form  the  fuper¬ 
ficies  bf  a  cone,  whofe  bafe  is  the  circle  ABCD. — Di¬ 
vide  the  arch  EG  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts 
as  the  craticular  prototype  is  divided  into ;  and  draw 
radii  from  each  of  the  points  of  divifion.  Produce  GF 
to  I,  fo  that  FI  — FG:  and  from  the  centre  I,  with  the 
radius  IF,  draw  the  quadrant  FKH  ;  and  from  I  to  E 
draw  the  right  line  IE.  Divide  the  arch  KF  into  the 
fame  number  of  equal  parts  as  the  radius  of  the  crati¬ 
cular  prototype  is  divided  into  ;  and  draw  radii  through 
each  of  the  points  of  divifion,  from  the  centre  I,  meet¬ 
ing  EF,  in  i,  2,  3,  &c.  Laftly,  from  the  centre  F, 
with  the  radii,  F  i,  F  2,  F  3,  See.  deferibe  the  con¬ 
centric  arches. — Thus  will  the  craticular  eclype  be 
formed,  the  areola  whereof  will  appear  equal  to  each 
other. 

Hence  what  is  delineated  in  every  areola  of  the  craticu¬ 
lar  prototype,  being  transferred  into  the  areola  of  the 
craticular  ebtype,  the  images  will  be  diftorted  or  de¬ 
formed  :  yet  an  eye  being  duly  raifed  over  the  vertex  of 
ihe  cone/will  perceive  it  in  juft  proportion. 

If  the  chords  of  the  quadrants  be  drawn  in  the  craticu¬ 
lar  prototype,  and  chords  of  the  fourth  part  in  the  craticu¬ 
lar  eftype,  all  thing's  elfe  remaining  the  fame,  you 
will  have  the  craticular  ediype  in  a  quadrangular  py¬ 
ramid. 

And  hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  deform  any  image,  in  any 
other  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  is  any  regular  polygon. 
Becaufe  the  eye  will  be  more  deceived,  if  from  contigu¬ 
ous  objedls  it  cannot  judge  of  the  difiance  of  the  parts 
of  the  deformed  image  ;  therefore,  thefe  kinds  of  de¬ 
formed  images  are  to  be  viewed  through  a  fmall  hole ; 
smd  when  they  are  made  to  appear  like  the  objedls  which 
they  are  intended  to  reprefent,  by  means  of  a  mirror  of 
any  particular  conftrudtion,  thefe  auamorphofes  are  faid  to 
be  reformed.  See  Mirror. 

ANANAS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  by  fome  called  nanas ,  by 
others  jay  a  ma,  and  by  us  popularly  the  pine-apple,  on_  ac¬ 
count  of  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  cones  of  pines 
and  fir's,  is  a  fine  Indian  fruit,  which  grows  on  an  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  aloe. 
See  Pine-apple. 

ANAP/EST,  Anap^Stus,  a  foot  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  confiding  of  two  fliort,  and  one  long  fyl- 
lablc,  being  the  reverie  of  the  dadlyl. 

The  word  Is  derived  from  xcojco.\k,  contra  ferio,  becaufe. 


in  dancing  this  meafure,  the  ground  was  ftruck  in  a  con¬ 
trary  order  from  what  it  was  in  the  dadlyl.  Whence 
the  Greeks  called  it  crmS'aKvhof.  Diom.  iii.  p.  yq.. 

Such  are  the  words  legirent ,  fapiens,  j lugiHg. 

ANAPAiSTIC,  or  Anaptest,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fub- 
ftantive  fenfe. 

Such  is  the  anapafius  Arifiophanaus,  in  Cicero,  which  is  a 
verfe  confiding  of  eight  feet,  as 

Axcna  ponti  per  fir  eta  eolchos  denique  delatus  adkafi. 

\  id.  Gic.  in  Orat.  cap.  56.  Fabr.  Thef.  in  voc.  Ana- 
peftus. 

This  is  otherwife  called  anapafius  oflenarius. 
Anapaestic,  in  an  adjedlive  fenfe,  fomething  relating  to 
or  compofed  of  anapafls. 

Anapaestic  kind ,  genus  anapaflicum,  is  a  fort  of  verfe  com¬ 
pofed  of  pure  Atiftophanic  or  Parthenaic  anapejls. 

Anapa  flic  verfes  are  either  Ariftophanic  or  Pindaric. 
Anapajlicus  Arifiophanaus ,  called  alfo  Par thenaicus,  con- 
fids  of  three  anapafls ,  and  one  long  fyllable,  but  fo  as 
that  inftead  of  the  firft  two  anapajts  as  many  fpondees 
may  be  ufed. 

Its  type  ftands  thus: 


Venient  cito  facula  quum  jam 
Socius  calor  ofja  revifet 
Animataque  fanguine  vivo 
Habitacula  prifi'ma  grfiet 
Lacrymds  fufpendite  cun 51  i 
Mors  hac  reparatio  vita  eft.  Bcna. 

Pindaric  anapaft  admits,  in  the  firft  place,  either  of  an 
anapuji  or  a  fpondee;  in  the  fecontl,  only  of  an  anapafi ; 
in  the  third,  of  an  anapafi  or  a  fpondee  ;  in  the  fourth, 
either  of  a  fpondee  or  a  trochee. 

As  in  the  following  type  : 


In  fttmma  pericula  venturi 
Multos  timor  ipfe  mali  mittit. 

ANAPHORA,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  one  or  more 
words  are  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  feveral  fentences 
or  verfes. 

The  word  is  twupog-x,  fignifying  repetition. 

Such,  e.  gr.  is  this  of  the  Pfalmift  :  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  powerful :  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majefiy :  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  jhaketh  the  wildernefs. 

Anaphora  is  ufed  in  the  Ancient  Medicine,  for  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  matter  by  the  mouth. 

Hence  alfo  we  meet  with  the  term  anaphorici,  dvxtpopinet, 
ufed  forthofe  labouring  under  an  hamoptoe,  who  bring  up 
blood  from  the  lower  part  by  the  mouth. 

Anaphora,  among  Ecclefiafiical  Writers ,  denotes  the  hoft 
or  fpecies  offered  in  the  eucharifi. 

Anaphora  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  rebearfing  a  perfon’s 
name  from  the  diptychs  in  the  liturgy. 

Anaphora  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  thofe  little  Syriac  litur¬ 
gies,  wherein  are  contained  the  prayers  after  the  ofculum 
pads.  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  enumerates 
forty  of  thefe  anaphora. 

Anaphora,  in  Afirology ,  denotes  the  fecond  houfe,  or 
that  part  of  heaven  which  is  thirty  degrees  diftant  from  the 
horoscope. 

The  term  anaphora  is  fometimes  alfo  promifeuoufly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  of  the  fucceeding  houfes  ;  as  the  fecond, 
fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh.  In  this  fenfe  anaphora  a- 
mounts  to  the  fame  with  epanaphora ,  and  ftands  oppofed 
to  CATAPHORA, 

Anaphora  is  alfo  applied byfome  to  the  oblique  afeenfions 
of  the  liars. 

ANaPHRODISIA,  from  ayx  and  AppaS't'Jn,  Venus,  denotes 
impotency  in  refpeft  of  venery.  Some  alfo  ufe  it  for  a 
want  of  defire  or  inclination  to  the  fex. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  academifts  Natura  Curiofa  give  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  inftance  of  this  kind,  in  a  perfon  otherwife 
healthy  and  robuft.  Eph.  Acad.  N.  C.  Dec.  i.ann.  8. 
Obf.  94. 

ANAPHYSEMATA,  from  xvx  and  qua,  I  fend  forth,  in 
fome  Ancient  Writers ,  denote  winds  ilfuing  from  under 
ground,  at  the  clefts  or  apertures  thereof. 

Thefe  arc  fometimes  called  by  latter  writers  apogai. 

ANAPLASIS,  from  ctvx  and  I  form ,  in  Medicine, 

the  complete  reftitution  of  a  broken  bone,  fo  that  the  two 
ends  meet  and  clofe  exablly  together.  This  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  diaplafis. 

Anaplasis  alfo  fignifies  a  renutrition  of  the  extenuated 
flefh. 

ANAPLEROSIS,  in  the  genera!  fenfe,  denotes  repletion. 
Anaplerofis  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  that  part  of 
furgery  whereby  things  wanting  are  fupplied. 
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In  which  fenfe,  ampler  ofts  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  apportion,  or  prosthesis. 
Anaplekosis,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  , a  name  winch  Tome 
give  to  the  four  lad  books  of  Juftinian  s  Code. 
ANAPLEROT1CS,  in  Medicine,  fuch  remedies  as  incar¬ 
nate,  and  fill  up  ulcers  and  wounds  with  new  flefli. 

The  word  comes  from  avmrtefou,  I  fill  up. 

Anaplerctics  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 

ANAPODOFHYLLON,  in  Botany.  See  Duck  s-foot. 
ANARCH!,  in  Antiquity,  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians 
to  four  fupernumerary  days  in  the  year,  during  which 
they  had  no  magiftrates. 

The  Attic  year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  according 
the  number  of  tribes,  to  whom  the  prefidency  Hi 
fenate  fell  by  turns. 

Each  divifion  confided  of  thirty-five  days;  what 
mained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make  the  lunar 
year  complete,  which,  according  to  their  computation, 
confided  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  creation  of  magidrates,  and  called  ayai>xot 

nuipan,  and  ap%ai?i<nob  ,  .  , 

ANARCHY,  the  want  of  government  in  a  nation,  where 
no  fupreme  authority  is  lodged,  either  in  the  prince,  or 
other  rulers  ;  but  the  people  live  at  large,  and  all  things 

are  in  confufion.  .  .  , 

derived  from  the  Greek  privative  a,  and 


to 

the 

re- 


The  woid  is 

AU  kinds  of  dates  are  fubjeft  to  anarchies.  We  read  of 
civil  anarchies,  ecclefiadical  or  fpiritual  anarchies,  and 
even  anarchies  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Anarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  after  the  deluge,  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  monarchies.  We  dill  find  it  ob¬ 
tain  in  divers  parts,  efpecially  of  Africa  and  America ; 
e.  gr.  among  the  Itinois,  who  are  obferved  by  travellers 
to  live  in  a  perfeft  independency  of  any  fuperior  ;  among 
the  Californians,  where'every  family  makes  its  own  laws, 
as  well  as  religion;  in  Chili, /where  every  matter  ot  a 
family  is  a  king  ;  in  the  Marian  iflands,  where  neither 
prince  nor  law  is  known,  but  every  perfon  governs  him- 
ielf  according  to  his  own  will;  and  to  mention  no 
more,  among  the  Hottentots,  where  the  only  refemblance 
of  government  is,  that  in  each  neighbourhood,  the 
elded  is  the  fil'd  in  honour,  and  his  advice  chiefly  fol¬ 
lowed,  not  from  any  civil  authority  he  is  veded  with, 
but  on  account  of  his  fuperior  experience. 

Some  extend  the  idea  of  anarchy  farther,  Co  as  to  make  it 
comprehend  all  the  more  popular  governments. 

In  this  fenfe,  anarchy  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 

DEMOCRACY. 

Hobbes,  in  this  fenfe,  calls  the  Roman  commonwealth 
an  anarchy. 

It  has  been  fometimes  controverted  which  of  the  two  is 
bed,  a  date  of  anarchy,  or  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power. 
This  contrcverfy,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  great  ufe  ;  it  is  of  little  purpofe  to  determine  which 
is  bed,  fince  a  date  of  anarchy  naturally,  nay  neceflarily, 
paves  the  way  for  defpotifm  ;  and  confufion  is  always  the 

parent  of  oppreflion.  .  ! 

Anarchy  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  troublefome  and  tlii- 
orderly  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwife  regular. 
—In  Germany,  the  fpace  from  the  eleflion  of  Richard 
duke  of  Cornwall,  to  that  of  duke  Rud.  of  Hapfburg,  is 
commonly  called  the  anarchy,  or  interregnum. 

In  England,  the  period  between  the  death  of  Cromwell 
and  king  Charles’s  Redoration,  is  commonly  reprefented 
as  an  anarchy.  Every  month  produced  a  new  fcheme  or 
form  of  government.  Enthufiads  talked  of  nothing  but 
annulling  all  the  laws,  abolidiing  all  writings,  records, 
and  regiders,  and  bringing  all  men  to  the  primitive  level. 
No  modern  nation  is  more  fubjeft  to  anarchies  than  Po¬ 
land :  where  evety  interval  between  the  death  of  one 
king,  and  the  ele&ion  of  another,  is  a  perfed  pi&ure  of 
confufion,  infomuch  that  it  is  a  proverb  among  that  peo¬ 
ple,  Poland  is  governed  by  confufion. 

The  Jewifii  hidory  prefents  numerous  indances  of  anar¬ 
chies  in  that  date,  ufually  denoted  by  this  phrafe,  that  in 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Ifrael,  but  every  man  did 


Anargyri,  in  Ecclejiaftical  Hi/lory,  is  an  appellation  given 
to  certain  faints  in  the  Greek  church,  who  having  been 
phyficians,  gave  not  only  their  advice,  but  their  reme¬ 
dies,  gratis. — They  are  alio  called  a< gentinopes. 

ANARRHAPHE,  from  ay  a  and  la.cn,  future,  in  Surgery, 
denotes  a  kind  of  future  or  retraction  of  die  upper  eyc-lid, 
when  relaxed  and  hanging  over  the  eye. 

This  is  by  lome  alfo  called  futura  blepbarica,  by  ethers 
abbreviatio ,  contraflio,  colletlio,  or  fufpcnfio  fuperio'~is  pal- 
pebra. — It  is  ufed  in  the  phalangofis ,  ptofis,  or  chalafes ; 
where  the  fight  is  obdrudted,  by  a  prolapfus  of  the  part, 
or  the  eye-lid  itfelf  is  too  thick  befet  with  bridly  hairs 
both  within  and  without. 

ANARRHICAS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Artedi, 
to  the  fifh  called  by  others  the  lupus  marinus.  It  is  a 
genus  of  the  order  of  apodcs,  in  the  Linnsean  fydem. 

ANARRHINON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  to  the  plant  called  by  others  lychnis  agria , 
and  by  others  antirrhinum.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  plant 
refembled  flax;  that  it  had  fcarce  any  root;  that  its 
flower  was  the  colour  of  the  hyacinth,  and  its  fruit  re¬ 
fembled  the  nofe  of  a  calf.  It  is  from  this  refemblance 
that  we  at  this  time  call  the  plant  cake's  fnout.  Diofco- 
rides  fays,  that  it  was  like  the  anagallis. 

ANARTHRA,  from  a  and  «?6p ov,  joint,  a  clafs  of  naked  in¬ 
fects,  diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  by  having  neither  wings 
nor  limbs.  To  this  clafs  belong  all  kinds  of  worms  and 
leeches. 

ANAS,  duck,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Zoology,  the  name 
of  a  large  genus  of  birds,  of  the  general  order  of  an- 
seres.  The  diflinguifhing  chara£lers  of  this  genus  are, 
that  the  beak  is  convex,  and  ends  in  an  obtufe  point. 
The  birds  of  this  genus  are  the  fwan,  goofe,  widgeon, 
&c.  fee  Duck. 

Anas  campejlris,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird  common 
in  France,  and  ufually  called  tetrax,  and  came  pe- 
triere.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pheafant,  and  of  the  nature 
of  th tbujlard,  having  no  hinder  toe;  it  runs  very  fwiltly, 
and  fits  on  the  ground  as  the  duck  does  in  the  water, 
whence  it  has  its  name. 

ANASAR.CA,  from  urn  and  <rpa£,  flejh,  in  Medicine,  a  fort 
of  univerfal  dropfy,  wherein  the  whole  fubflance  of  the 
body  is  fluffed  or  bloated  with  pituitous  humours. 

This  diftemper  is  fometimes  alfo  called  catafatca,  fome¬ 
times  hypofarcidiurn,  fometimes  epifarcidium,  fometimes 
aqua  inter  cutem,  or  intcrcus,  becaule  the  pituitous  hu¬ 
mour  fpreads  itfelf  through  the  flefli.  Serenus  Satno- 
nicus  elegantly  calls  it  lymphaticus  error  ;  Albucafis  calls 
it  a  droply  by  infiltration. 

Anafarca  is  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  univerfal  dropfy,  differ¬ 
ing  from  both  the  afeitss  and  tympanites.  It  differs  from 
the  afcites  in  that,  though  it  ufually  arifes  from  the  fame 
caufes,  the  waters  in  an  afcites  do  not  poflefs  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  at  leaft  while  the  patient  keeps  in  an 
ere£t  pollute,  which  they  do  in  the  anafarca. 

Some  diffinguifli  between  the  anafarca  and  the  leucophleg - 


matia,  in  that  the  latter  comes  from  the  pituita,  the  for- 


thofe  .  „  ...  ... 

that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes-,  which  is  a  juft 
pifture  of  an  anarchy.  The  firft  anarchy  we  read  of  in 
that  commonwealth,  is  that  which  enfued  on  the  death 
of  Jolhua,  who  leaving  no  fucceflor,  the  government  de¬ 
volved  to  the  elders  of  the  tribes,  who  ruled  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  will.  After  the  death  of  thefe  elders, 
the  anarchy  became  complete. 

ANAGYRUS,  from  u.  and  apfcpiov,  money,  in  Ancient 
Writers ,  denotes  a  perfon  without  money,  though  otherwife 
fufficiently  accommodated  with  land,  and  other  efte£ts. 
In  a  like  fenfe,  we  fometimes  alfo  meet  with  the  word 
anargyria,  ufed  by  lawyers  for  the  condition  of  a  perfon 
without  ready  money. 

Mart.  Phil.  Fabricius  has  a  diflertation  exprefs  De  Ex- 
ceptione  Anargyria . 


mer  from  an  ichorus  ferofity  difeharged  in  the  very 
habit  of  body;  apparently  through  the  fault  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veflels. 

The  anafarca  fometimes  flops  at  half  its  growth  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  by  the  ancients  phlcgmatia,  whetfi 
the  bloating  is  confpicuous,  yet  foft  and  loofe. 

In  an  anafarca ,  the  legs  fwell  at  firft,  efpecially  towards 
night,  and  then  pit  remarkably;  the  urine  is  pale,  the  ap¬ 
petite  decays  ;  at  length  the  fwelling  rifes  higher,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  thighs,  belly,  bread,  and  arms.  The  face 
becomes  pale  and  cadaverous  ;  the  flefh  foft  and  lax  ;  and 
a  difficult  refpiration  comes  on,  attended  with  a  flow- 
fever. 

The  ufual  method  of  cure  among  us  is  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  afcites.  The  ancients  had  a  peculiar  me¬ 
thod  adapted  to  it. 

Aetius  relates,  from  Afclepiades,  the  manner  of  curing 
an  anafarca.  This  is  by  making  incifions  on  the  inlide  of 
the  leg,  about  four  fingers  breadth  above  the  ankle,  as 
deep  as  generally  thofe  in  bleeding  are  made.  At  fiift  a 
little  blood  iiTues  out,  afterwards  there  is  a  continual  dif- 
charge  of  water,  without  any  inflammation,  fo  that  the 
aperture  cannot  be  clofed,  till  the  humour  is  fpent,  and 
the  fwelling  gone  down  ;  and  this  drain  cures  the  diliern- 
per,  without  any  internal  medicine. 

Leonides  fays  farther,  that  if  the  incifions  in  the  legs 
do  not  make  a  difeharge  quick  enough,  fome  ought  to 
be  made  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  in  the  thighs,  in  the 
arms,  or  in  the  fcroltnn,  if  fwelled,  by  which  means  a 
great  quantity  of  watery  matter  may  be  evacuated. 

The  operation  itfelf  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and 
had  been  pra£lifed  from  his  time  down  to  our  days,  with 
fuccefs ;  though  fometimes  mortifications  have  been 
known  to  enfue. 

In  fome  cafes  the  anafarca  appears  to  have  been  advan¬ 
tageous,  infomuch  that  the  cure  of  it  has  killed  the  patient. 

6  Dr. 
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Dr.  Dover’s  cure  for  an  anafarca  is  an  elc£l'ary  com-  ] 
pofed  of  ffeel  prepared  with  fulphur  and  crude  antimony, 
each  an  ounce  ;  diagridium,-  four  ounces  ;  make  a  fine 
powder  of  thefe  ;  then  add  as  much  of  any  fyrup  as  will 
make  a  foft  eletftary. 

A  NASS  AS,  in  Natural  Hi /lory ,  the  name  of  a  fruit  very 
common  in  Guinea,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  Africa. 

•  It  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  not  lefs  agreeable 
both  to  the  tafte  and  fmell,  and  is  by  fome  accounted 
the  finefl  fruit  in  the  world.  _The  defcriptions  we  meet 
with  of  it  are  very  imperfect  j  but  as  thefe  is  nothing  in 
them  that  contradi£ls  its  being  the  pine-apple,  it  may 
be  that  fruit,  and  if  fo,  it  deferves  all  the  praife  that  is 
given  it. 

ANASTASIS,  a  Greek  word  adopted  into  the  Englifh 
language,  which  denotes  a  refnrreclion. 

Chiflet  has  given  us  a  difiertation  on  Childeric’s  tomb, 
under  the  title  of  A ■m/lajh  Ckilderici.  Truer  has  pub- 
liflied  the  figure  of  a  man  and  woman  in  the  ancient 
German  habit,  as  found  in  an  ancient  urn,  under  the  title 
of  Anajlafts  veteris  Germani  Germanesque  Famines. 

Anastasis,  among  Ancient  Phjicians,  denotes  a  rifing  up 
to  go  to  ftool.  It  likewife  fignifies  a  migration  of  hu¬ 
mours,  when  expelled  from  one  place  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  to  another. 

ANASTATICA,  rose  of  Jericho,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
tetr adynamia  fihcu'.ofa  clafs.  Anajjatica ,  Hart.  chff.  328. 
The  characters  are  :  the  flower  hath  four  roundiiii  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs;  the  feed-veffel  in  this  is  biunt- 
pointed,  bordered,  and  crowned,  and  the  valves  open  ob¬ 
lique  to  the  fly le. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  on  the  fands,  near  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  Syria. 

It  hath  had  the  epithet  of  rofa  Maria  given  to  it  by 
the  monks,  who  have  fuper flitioufly  fuppofed  that  the 
flowers  open  on  the  night  that  our  Saviour  was  born. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  dry  woody  plant  being  fel  for 
fome  time  in  water,  will  dilate  and  open,  fo  as  to  dif- 
clofe  the  feed- veflels  and  feed.  This  has  been  done 
when  the  plants  have  been  many  years  gathered  ;  fo  that 
fome  curious  perfons  preferve  them  in  their  repofitories  of 
curiofities,  for  the  Angularity  of  this  property. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
the  beginning  of  April,  on  a  border  of  light  fandy  earth, 
where  it  is  tlefigned  to  remain  ;  for  it  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting.  If  the  feafon  proves  favourable  the  plants 
will  flower  in  Augufl  ;  but  unlefs  the  autumn  proves 
warm  and  dry,  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

ANASTOMASIS,  or  Anastomosis,  in  Anatomy,  isfome- 
times  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  aperture  of  the  mouths  of  the 
veflels  as  lets  out  their  contents. 

The  word  is  formed  of  etva.,  through,  and  Tofjca.,  mouth. 

Anastomasis  is  more  frequently  ufed  to  denote  the  open¬ 
ing  of  two  veflels  into  one  another;  or  the  union  and 
jundure  of  the  mouths  of  two  veflels,  whereby  they  come 
to  communicate  with  one  another. 

There  are  various  anajlomafes  of  this  kind,  e.  gr.  of  an 
artery  with  an  artery,  a  vein  with  a  vein,  and  of  a  vein 
with  an  artery. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  anajlomafes,  or  inofculations  of  the  vena 
cava  with  the  pulmonary  vein  ;  and  of  the  pulmonary 
•artery  with  the  aorta. 

The  circulation  is  alfo  performed  in  adults  by  the  ana¬ 
jlomafes,  or  continuation  of  the  capillary  arteries  with  the 
veins. 

After  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  large  blood-veffels,  was  demonflrated  by  Har¬ 
vey^  it  was  only  gueffed  how  the  extremities  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  tranfmitted  the  blood  to  the  veins  ;  till  Leewen- 
hoeck’s  microfcopes  had  difeovered  the  continuations  of 
the  extremities  of  thofe  veflels,  in  fifh,  frogs,  & c. — 
However,  there  were  not  wanting  thofe  who  doubted  of! 
the  like  continuations  of  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  human  bodies,  and  quadrupeds ;  fince  thofe 
animals  it  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  feen  in  fatisfa&orily, 
were  either  fuch  fifh  or  amphibious  kinds,  as  have  but 
one  ventricle  in  their  hearts,  and  whofe  blood  is  atflually 
cold;  befide  that  in  them  it  does  not  circulate  with  fuch 
rapiditv  as  in  animals  whofe  hearts  have  two  ventricles. 
This  difference  in  the  principal  organs  of  circulation 
moved  Mr.  Cowper  to  make  experiments  on  animals 
whofe  organs  differ  only  from  the  human  in  their  grofs 
figure,  and  not  in  their  intimate  ftrufture. — The  refult 
was  a  plain  difeovery  of  the  like  inofculations  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  in  the  omentum  of  a  cat. 

George  Frederic  Francus,  of  Frankenau,  a  phyfician  of 
Copenhagen,  publiffied  in  the  year  1705,  a  learned  and 
copious  work,  intituled,  Anajlomajis  Relefla. 

It  is  a  queflion  among  anatomifts ,  whether  the  uterine  ar- 
teries  and  veins  anajlotnoje  with  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  fecundities.  Mr.  Alex.  Monro  holds  the  negative,  and 
Vol.  I.  Np  16. 
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he  thinks  that  feveral  incoriveniencies  are  avoided  by  the 
want  ol  this  anajlamofis.  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  ii.  p. 

1 L33>&°- 

ANAS  1  OMATICS,  or  An  astom  atic  medicines,  are  fuch 
as  have  a  faculty  of  opening  and  dilating  the  cavities  of 
the  veflels  :  and  by  that  mean's  of  making  the  blood  cir¬ 
culate  the  more  freedv. 

I  he  word  comes  from  avctcoaou,  I  unfop. 

AN  AS  !  ROUS  ftgns,  in  Ajlronomy,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  duodccaiimoria ,  or  the  twelve  portions  of  the  ecliptic 
which  the  figris  pofl'efl'ed  anciently,  but  have  deferted  by 
the  preceifion  of  the  aquinox. 

ANAS TR.OPHE,  from  av^.and  ?pz$a>,  1  turn ,  in  the  An* 
aent  Military  Art,  denotes  the  return  of  a  battalion  to  its 
former  Ration,  after  a  turn  or  evolution  either  to  the  right 
or  left. 

rIhe  anojlrophe  Hands  oppofed  to  the  epi/lrophe. 

Anastrophe  alfo  denotes  a  grammatical  figure,  whereby 
a  prepofition,  which  regularly  ought  to  precede,  is  placed 
alter  its  cafe,  e.  gr.  Saxa  per  et  fcopulos. 

Anastrophe,  in  Rhetoric ,  denotes  a  quaint  inverfion  of 
the  order  of  the  words  in  a  fentence,  e.  gr.  ut  Jcire  poffis 
ad  quo  tt  expediat  loqui,  for.  quoad  expediat  te  loqui. 

AN  A  i  HEM  A,  from  ay*  and  ti&h/Xi,  I  lay  up,  in  Antiquity , 
denotes  a  prefent  offered  to  fome  god,  and  hung  up  in 
his  temple. 

Making  prefents  to  the  gods  was  a  cuftom  even  from  the 
earlieft  times,  either  to  pacify  them  when  angry,  or  to 
obtain  fome  future  benefit,  or  as  a  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  fome  pall  favour;  They  confifted  of  crowns 
and  garlands,  garments,  cups  of  gold,  and  other  valuable 
metals,  and  any  other  things  which  conduced  to  the  or¬ 
nament,  or  the  enriching  of  the  temples. 

Tnefe  were  commonly  termed  <xva.9nixa.TA,  and  fometimes 
cviaMipeua.  ;  from  their  being  depofited  in  the  temple, 
where  they  fometimes  were  laid  on  the  floor,  fometimes 
hung  upon  the  walls,  doors,  pillars,  or  the  roof,  or  any 
other  confpicuous  place.  Sometimes  the  occafion  of  the 
dedication  was  inlcribed  either  upon  the  thing  itfelf,  or 
when  the  matter  of  that  could  not  bear  an  infeription,  upon 
a  tablet  hung  up  with  it. 

VV  hen  any  perfon  left'  his  employment,  or  way  of  life, 
it  was  cuftomary  to  dedicate  the  inftruments  belonging 
to  it,  as  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  divine  favour 
and  protection.  Thug  in  an  ancient  Greek  epigram  we 
find  a  fifherman  makes  a  prefent  of  his  nets  to  the  Nymphs 
of  the  fea.  Shepherds  hung  up  their  pipe  to  Pan,  or 
fome  of  the  country  deities;  as  we  find,  done  by  one  in 
ibullus.  So  Lais,  decayed  with  age,  dedicates  her  mir¬ 
ror  to  Venus,  Paufanias  has  left  us  a  particular  deferip- 
tion  of  the  anathemata,  in  the  Delphian  temple,  which 
was  the  richeft  of  any  in  Greece. 

The  term  anathema  alfo  occurs  in  a  like  fenfe,  applied  to 
Chriftian  offerings. 

The  anathemata  or  ornaments  of  the  ancient  churches, 
are  otherwife  called  in  ecelefiaftical  writers  donatio. 

Such  in  paiticular  were  thofe  called  zv.TVTosix.xTa.,  ati- 
fwering  to  the  votive  tablets  of  the  heathens.  Alfo  pic¬ 
tures,  mofaics,  inferiptidns,  and  at  length  images,  flatues, 
crucifixes,  See. 

Cebes’s  beautiful  Tablature  of  Human  Life,  is  faid,  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  to  have  been  among  the  a::ahja.Ta, 
in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

Anathema,  in  an  ecelefiaftical  fenfe,  denotes  an  excom¬ 
munication,  attended  with  execrations  and  curies. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufually  written  in  Greek  ava- 
to  diftingui  fit  it  from  an  offering  to  the'  gods, 
called,  uVx.9i)ixa  ;  though  it  is  certain  feveral  of  the  Greek 
fathers  do  not  obferve  this  diftinclion ;  but  ufe  ditaSmsi 
indifferently  for  either'. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas  5  the  one  judiciary,  the 
other  abjuratory. 

1  he  former  can  only  he  pronounced  by  a  council,  a  pope, 
bifhop,  or  other  qualified  perfon;  and  differs  from  a 
fimpie  excommunication  in  this,  that  an  excommunica¬ 
tion  only  prohibits  the  criminal  from  entering  within  the 
church,  or  from  holding  communion  with  the  faithful  • 
whereas  an  anathema  cuts  him  off'  from  the  body,  the 
fociety,  and  even  the  commerce  of  the  faithful,  and  de¬ 
livers  him  over  to  the  Devil. 

The  latter  kind  of  anathema  ufually  makes  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  abjuration  ;  the  convert  being  obliged  to 
anathematize  the  herefy  he  abjures. 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  divided  about  the  man¬ 
ner  wherein  St.  Paul  willies  to  he  anathema  for  his  bre¬ 
thren.-  Romans,  ch.  ix.  3.  See  Accursed. 

In  ancient  cenfures  we  meet  with  an  extraordinary  formula , 
called  maranatha  ;  and  authors  are  divided  concerning  its 
import  and  ufe. 

St.  Chryfoftom  fays  it  is  a  Hebrew  word,  fignifying  the 
Lord  is  come  ;  and  he  particularly  applies  it  to  the  confu- 
fion  of  thofe  who  ftili  abufe  the  privilege  of  the  Gofpel, 
notwithftanding  that  the  Lord  whs  come  among  them. 
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St.  Terom  fays  it  was  more  a  Syriac  than  an  Hebrew 
Word,  though  it  had  fomethmg  m  it  of  both  language., 
fitrnifving  our  Lord  is  come .  But  he  applies  it  againft  the 
pcrverfenefs  of  the  Jews  and  others  who  denied  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Chrift,  making  this  the  fenfe  ot  the  apoftle  ;  if  any 
mar,  hve  not  the  Lord  Jefus  Cbrijl ,  let  him  be  anutmma,  the 


Lord  is  come. 

According  to  this  fenfe,  maranatha  could  not  be  any  part 
of  the  form  of  excommunication ,  but  only  a  reafon  lor  pio- 
liouncing  the  anathema  againft  thole  who  expreffed  their 
hatred  againft  Chrift,  by  denying  his  coming,  either  in 
words,  as  the  Jews  did  who  blafphemed  him,  and  called 
Jefus  anathema  or  accurfed,  or  die  by  wicked  woiks,  as 
thofe  who  lived  profanely  under  the  name  of  Chriltians. 
Others  of  the  ancients  interpret  the  word  of  the  lutme 
coming  of  Chrift,  particularly  St.  Aultin,  who  fays,  ma¬ 
ranatha  is  a  Syriac  word,  fignifying  the  Lord  will  come. 
And  he  particularly  applies  it  againft  the  Aiians,  w  to 
could  not  be  laid,  as  he  uncharitably  thought,  to  love  the 
Lord,  becaufe  they  denied  his  divine  nature.  Hr.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  others  will  have  anathema  maranotha  to  have 
anfwered  to  the  third  and  higheft  degree  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  among  the  Jews,  called  Jlsammatha.^ 

Balduinus,  Deutrohmannus,  Durrius,  Stevartius,  and 
others,  have  written  exprelly  concerning  anathemas.  Hen. 
Labertus,  a  German  writer,  has  given  an  Anathematolo- 
gia ,  or  a  difcourfe  on  the  church  cuiles.  See  a  form  of 
the  anathema  denounced  againft  robbers  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  Bouquet’s  R.ecueil  des  Hift.  tom.  x.  p.  5*7- 
The  Englifti  reader  may  fee  it  in  the  An.  R.cgift.  vol.  xii. 
an.  1769.  p  147.  . 

ANATHEMATIZING,  theafl  of  pronouncingana»«/ww«. 
In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  excommunicat¬ 
ing.  The  term  is  not  only  applied  in  (peaking  oi  perions, 
but  of  dodlrines  and  opinions. 

ANATHEMAT1SM  denotes  the  fame  with  anathema ,  or 


imprecation. 

ANATHREPSIS,  in  Medicine ,  amounts  to  much  the  lame 

with  ANALEPSIS. 

ANATICULA,  a  diminutive  of  anas,  and  ufed  by  the  old 
Roman  Author s,  as  a  term  of  fondnefs,  to  exprefs  the  pal- 
fioti  of  love.  There  is  another  of  the  fame  kind  from  a 
different  bird,  palurnbula. 

Ely  little  duck,  my  little  dove,  were  the  mod  endearing 
teims  the  lovers  of  thofe  times  could  ufe  ;  nor  was  this 
the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  only,  but  the  Greeks,  as  far 
back  as  Ariftophanes,  have  it. 

ANATIFERA  concha ,  in  Natural  Hflory ,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  (hells,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  ;  it  is 
a  fliell-filh  of  the  multivalve  kind,  being  of  a  triangular 
figure,  flat,  and  compofed  of  five  (hells  fattened  to  a 
long  pedicle,  and  furnifhed  with  fourteen  hairs.  Of  this 
genus  of  fhell-fifh,  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  afford  us 
four  fpecies. 

This  genus  of  fhells  obtained  this  ftrange  name  from  an 
erroneous  opinion,  that  they  produced  ducks,  or  a  Ipe- 
cies  of  wild-fowl  of  that  kind,  the  name  fignifying  a  fliell 
producing  ducks. 

ANATOCISM,  Anatocismus,  an  ufurious  contract, 
wherein  the  interefts  arifing  from  the  principal  fum  are 
added  to  the  principal  itfelf,  and  intereft  exacted  upon 
the  whole. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  but  ufed  by  Cicero  in 
Latin  ;  whence  it  is  defeended  into  moft  other  languages. 
It  comes  from  the  prepofition  ava.,  which  in  compofition 
lignifies  repetition  or  duplication ,  and  t ohoc,  ufury . 

Anatocifm  is  what  we  properly  call  inter  ejl  upon  inter  eft,  or 
compound  inter  ejl. 

This  is  the  worft  kind  of  ufury,  and  has  been  feverely 
condemned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
laws  of  moft  other  countries. 

ANATOMY,  the  art  of  differing,  or  artificially  taking  to 
pieces  the  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies;  in  order  to  an 
exa£l  difeovery  of  their  ftrudlure  and  occonomy. 

The  word  is  avo. tojud,  q.  d.  fediion  or  cutting  ;  formed  of 
( tvccTiy-vu ,  I  cut  afundcr.  _ 

Anatomy  makes  a  great  branch  of  that  divifion  of  medicine 
called  phyjiology. 

It  is  fometimes  divided,  with  regard  to  its  end,  into  Jpe- 
culative  and  practical ;  a  divifion  of  very  little  moment. 

It  is  alfo  divided,  with  regard  to  its  fubjedl,  into  human 
and  comparative. 

Anatomy,  comparative ,  is  that  which  confiders  brutes, 
and  other  animals,  and  even  vegetables  ;  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  illuftrate  the  human  ftrufture. 

There  is  fome  difpute  among  phyficians  and  naturahfts 
concerning  the  ufefulnefs  of  comparative  anatomy.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  urged,  that  the  parts  lefs  apparent  in 
one  animal,  are  found  more  diftindl  and  confpicuous  in 
another ;  fo  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ftruflure  01  the 
former,  may  be  improved  by  analogy,  from  that  of  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  objefted,  that  the  di- 
verflty  is  fo  great  between  one  animal  and  another,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  different  manners  of  life  they  are  intended 
for,  that  it  is  never  fafe  concluding  by  mere  analogy, 
from  the  ftrudiure  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  Mal¬ 
pighi  has  been  very  large  in  the  refutation  of  this  ob¬ 
jection. 

Anatomy,  human ,  which  is  abfolutely  and  properly  de¬ 
nominated  Anatomy,  is  that  employed  on  the  human 
body  ;  by  fome  called  alio  antkropclogy\ 

The  fuhjedtof  anatom r,  viz.  the  body,  is  varioufly  divided 
into  parts,  organ, cat,  and  inor ganical ;  Jimiiar ,  and  dijjimi- 
lar,  fpe-matic,  Sec. 

Its  more  obvious  divifion  is  into  foliJs  and  fluids,  or  into 
the  containing  and  contained  parts. 

Under  the  lolids  come  the  bones,  mufcles,  nerves,  ar¬ 
teries,  veins,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes.  Sec.— 
Under  the  fluids  come  chyle,  blood,  milk,  far,  lymph,- 
&c.  See  each  under  its  proper  article. 

But  fome  divide  anatomy ,  with  regard  to  its  objects,  into 
Osteology  and  Sarcology. 

The  firft  treats  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  ;  the  fecond 
is  fubdivided  into fplanchnology ,  which  comprehends  the 
biftory  of  the  internal  parts,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
vifeera ;  myology ,  or  the  do£trine  of  the  mufcles  ;  and 
angeiology ,  whictp  treats  of  the  veffcls,  viz.  the  nerves, 
arteries,  veins,  tnd  lymphatic  veflels. 

Others  divide  anatomy,  with  regard  to  its  objects,  into  that 
of  living  bodies,  and  that  of  dead  carcafes. 

Herophilus  and  Erafiftratus,  we  are  told  by  Celfus,  dif¬ 
fered  living  perfens ;  condemned  ciiminals  wee  fent  to 
the  former  by  princes,  on  purpofe  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  parts  in  their  natural  date, 
before  any  alterations  induced  in  them  by  difeafes  or 
death. 

The  bodies  of  perfons  who  have  fuffered  a  violent  death, 
among  which  thofe  who  have  been  hanged,  or  loft  their 
lives  by  ftrangulatiori  with  a  cord,  are  the  molt  pioper, 
and  to  be  preferred  before  the  reft.  It  is  for  that  reafon 
that  Riolan  reje£ls  thofe  dead  carcafes  which  have  been 
fuffocated  in  the  water,  as  improper  for  anc.tomy  ;  though 
Galeri  ufed  moft  frequently  to  drown  fuch  of  his  living 
creatures,  as  he  had  chofeti  lor  his  anatomical  operations. 
Anatomy  is  by  others  divided  into  medicinal  and  phyflnai. 

Anatomy,  phyfleal ,  anatomia  phyflea ,  is  that  employed  in 
enumerating  and  deferibing  the  feveral  folid  parts  of  the 
body,  as  bones,  caitilages,  membranes,  mufcles,  tendons, 
nerves,  ligaments,  arteries,  veins,  lympheducts,  &c.  de¬ 
feribing  their  figure,  fituation,  connexion.  See. 

Anatomy,  medicinal ,  anatomia  medica ,  is  that  which,  to 
the  former  inquiries,  adds  that  of  the  office  and  ufe  of 
the  feveral  parts,  and  their  concern  in  health  or  difeafes. 
Some  give  a  particular  fpecies  of  this  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  chirurgical  anatomy. 

Some  confiderable  phyficians  have  endeavoured  to  check 
a  minute  ftudy  of  anatomy ,  as  of  no  ufe  in  phytic.  It  is 
in  reality  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  lcience,  as  it  now 
(lands,  that  falls  under  immediate  confideration  in  the 
medicinal  practice.  It  feems  enough  for  a  phyficinn  to 
know  the  number,  fituation,  communication,  and  ufe  of 
the  parts,  without  lofing  time  in  a  minute  inveftigation  of 
their  intimate  ftrutflure,  not  excepting  the  fmalleft  fi¬ 
bres,  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

Others  again  recommend  an  exn£l  and  curious  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy ,  which  does  not  barely  include  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  the  vifeera,  or  the  magnitude, 
colour,  figure,  and  order  of  the  internal  parts,  but  is  of 
very  wide  extent.  For,  fay  they,  it  is  necefT.ry  to  in- 
fpedl,  with  all  our  curiofity,  the  peculiar  ftruclure  of 
each  part,  which  we  fee  to  be  formed  with  the  highelt 
art  and  (kill  ;  to  find  out  its  ufe,  what  function  it  per¬ 
forms  in  the  body,  what  connexion  it  has  with  the  other 
members,  and  to  comprehend  what  influence  it  has,  af¬ 
ter  a  wonderful  manner,  on  different  and  remote  parts. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  they  efleem  as  a  moll  firm 
foundation,  011  which  the  whole  body  of  medicine  mav 
fecurely  reft.  It  this  be  removed,  all  rational  explica¬ 
tions  in  medicinal  matters  nauft  fail,  pra£lice  is  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  even  medicine  itfelf  rails  to  ruin.  The  ufe  cf 
anatomy ,  in  furge'y,  they  add,  is  fo  undoubted,  that  none 
but  fuch  as  are  little  verfed  in  the  medicinal  art,  will  have 
the  ralhnefs  to  deny  it. 

Anatomy  is  not  only  of  ufe  in  medicine ,  but  alfo  in  paint- 
iug,  dejigning,  fiatuary,  Sec.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  all 
the  great  mailers,  ftudied  it  with  particular  application. 
Titian  took  fo  much  delight  in  it,  that  de  deligned  the 
figures  for  Vefalius’s  Anatomy.  M.  de  Piles,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Tortebat,  and  the  Rofii  at  Rome,  have 
publifhed  books  of  anatomy  particularly  accommodated  to 
this  ufe.  A  tranflation  of  this  has  been  given  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  title  of  Anatomy  improved  and  illuftrated, 
with  regard  to  the  Ufe  thereof  in  Defigning. 

Anatomy,  its  hi/lory. — With  refpedft  to  the  antiquity  of 
anatomy,  it  feems  fcarcely  polfible,  but  that  the  daughter 
ot  beafts  for  the  ufe  of  man,  cafuahies,  murders,  and  the 
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accidents  of  war,  mull  have  fiirnifhed  mankind  with  a 
genera!  knowledge  of  the  ftrutfture  of  the  parts,  in  very 
early  ages  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  very  certain  at  what 
period  it  began  to  be  cultivated  as  a  fcience.  This  however 
mull  have  been  very  early,  efpecially  If  we  pay  any  re¬ 
gard  to  Manetho,  the  famous  Egyptian  writer,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  Eufebius,  relates  that  Athotis, 
an  Egyptian  king,  wrote  fome  treatifes  of  anatomy'.  This 
kin<*,&if  the  Egyptian  chronology  wak  to  be  depended  on, 
lived  many  ages  before  Adam.  This,  however  falfe  with 
refped  to  time,  amounts  to  a  fort  of  proof  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  this  fdence.  It  is  inferred  that  Solomon  was  no 
itranger  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human  body,  from  fome 
pafiages  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Eccle- 
fiaftes. 

It  is  very  certain  however  that  before,  or  at  lean  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  anatomy  was  much  cultivated  ;  (nice  this 
author  appears  to  have  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
parts,  and  to  have  been  very  well  verfed  in  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  wounds,  as  the  moderns  cal!  it,  fo  as  to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  their  efrefts  in  almoit  all  the  parts 
of  the  body. 

But  Hippocrates  is  the  firft  author,  at  leaf!  extant,  who 
treated  of  anatomy  fcientifically.  I  his  writer,  confcious 
of  his  noble  and  exalted  genius,  puhlifhed  many  anato 
mica l  obfervations,  which,  though  disjoined  andTcattered 
here  and  there  in  his  works,  yet  made  up  an  entire  body 
of  anatomv,  when  taken  together  ■,  but  that  he  made  it 
his  principal  bufinefs  to  underhand  and^  explain  the 
bones  of  the  human  body,  is  plain  from  thofe  valuable 
books  upon  Fradlures,  and  the  Joints,  which  evidently 
difcover  his  perfeft  knowledge  of,  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  the  bones ;  and  that  his  diligence,  his 
induftry,  and  {kill  in  this  way,  might  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  be  trail fmitted  to  future  ages,  he  confecrated,  if 
we  may  believe  Baufanias,  a  brazen  fkeleton  to  the  Del¬ 
phian  Apollo.  .  . 

The  writings  of  this  great  man  are  interfperied  with 
many  things  relating  to  the  blood,  which  feem  to  {hew 
fome  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  and  alfo  of  the 
fecretion  o{  t'qe  various  humours.  Dr-  Douglas  has 
pointed  out  fuch  of  them  as  feem  to  be  the  molt  glaring 
and  unexceptionable  proofs  of  this. 

Galen,  by  general  confent  of  writers,  is  the  prince  of 
anatom'fh.  By  his  early  application,  his  unwearied  affi- 
duity,  great  fagacity,  and  penetration  of  mind,  as  well 
as  dexterity  of  hand,  he  not  only  carried  the  art  infinitely 
beyond  what  had  been  done  by  thole  before  him,  but 
even  to  that  perfection  wherein  we  find  it  at  this  day, 
abating  only  fome  few  difcoverics  made  by  modern  ana¬ 
tomifts.  .  In  reality,  many  of  the  difcoveries  with  which 
late  writers  plume  themfelves,  are  due  to  him.  Dr. 
Douglas  enumerates  feveral  of  the  difcoveries  made  by 
Galen  in  the  ftructure  and  ufe  of  the  parts  of  the  human 

^Anatomy  fuffered  with  the  other  fciences  by  the  invafions 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  at  length  funk  into  tota 
barbarifm;  from  which  it  was  reftorcd  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Mundinus,  a  Milanefe,  who  compofed  rudi¬ 
ments  of  that  art  in  the  year  13x5,  which,  notwithftand- 
in<r  the  barbarous  ftyle  wherein  they  are  written,  remain 
ft  ill  in  efteem,  and  are  the  only  fyftem  now  taught  in 
fome  of  the  principal  fchools  in  Italy.  The  ftatutes  of 
the  univerfity  of  Padua  exprefly  enjoin  the  profeffors  to 
follow  the  text  of  Mundinus  in  their  lectures  and  ex- 

Some°with  Fallopius,  rather  afcribe  the  honour  of  the  re- 
Iloration  of  anatomy  to  Jac.  Berengarius,  called  alfo  Car¬ 
pus  or  Carpenfis,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after 
Mundinus.  He  fet  out  with  commenting  on  that  au¬ 
thor,  but  afterwards  wrote  a  much  better  book  on  the 
fubiedlj  of  his  own  ;  in  order  to  which  he  differed 
above  one  hundred  bodies.  Some  have  even  charged 
him  with  the  crime  of  Herophilus.  It  is  alleged  that 
he  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  that, 
having  got  fome  of  them  into  his  cuftody,  he  intended 
to  have  proceeded  to  diffeftion,  but  his  deflgn  being  dif- 
covered,  he  was  banifned.  Others  deny  the  charge,  and 
give  other  reafons  for  his  exile.  .... 

The  honour  of  reforming  anatomy ,  and  bringing  it  to  its 
prefent  perfeffion,  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Vefalius, 
whofe  inclination  to  this  fcience  was  fo  great,  that,  when, 
a  boy  he  could  not  forbear  diffefting  moles,  dormice, 
cats  and  the  like.  As  he  grew  up,  his  paflion  increafed  ; 
when  bodies  were  wanting  for  ikeletons,  he  would  fteal 
them  from  the  gibbers ;  for  which  he  was  expelled 
Louvain,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us.  Bodies  which  he 
dug  out  of  their  graves,  he  would  keep  feveral  weeks 
in  his  bed-chamber.  He  publiflied  his  famous  work 
on  the  itrudure  of  the  human  body  at  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  chief  phyfician  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  but  growing 
weary  of  a  court-life,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Je- 


rufaiem,  and  died  in  his  return.  The  motive  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  is  attributed  to  his  opening  the  body  of  a  young 
Spaniard  of  quality,  fuppofmg  him  dead  ;  whereas, 
when  he  came  to  the  heart,  he  found  it  {till  beating. 
Others  give  a  different  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
i  he  writers  of  anatomy  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  either 
treat  on  the  fubjed  profeffedly  or  occajionally. 

Under  the  latter  are  cbmprehended  phyficiahs,  natural hif- 
torians,  thofe  who  treat  of  human  nature,  and  of  brutes. 
Among  the  profejfed  writers  on  anatomy ,  fome  treat  of  the 
whole  fubjed,  others  only  of  a  part. 

The  ancient  writers  in  anatomy ,  Hippocrates,  Democri¬ 
tus,  Ariflotle,  Galen,  and  others,  looked  upon  this  as  the 
mb  ft  important  part  of  phyfic,  and  that,  without  which 
the  ufes  of  the  parts  of  a  human  fabric,  and  confequenrly 
the  caufes  of  difeafes  incident  to.  it,  could  no  way  be 
difcovered.  And  yet  this  art,  ufeful  as  it  is,  was  entiiely 
difcontinued  for  feveral  ages  ;  till  in  the  fixteenth  century 
it  began  to  flourifh  afrefh. — The  diffedion  of  a  human 
body  was  looked  upon  as  facrilege  before  that  time  ;  and 
we  have  feen  a  confutation  which  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
appointed  to  be  held  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  fatisfied,  whether  or  no  it  were  lawful,  in  point 
of  confcience,  to  difled  a  dead  carcafe  ? — We  may  add, 
that  to  this  day  the  ufe  of  anatomy  and  Ikeletons  is  for¬ 
bid  in  Mufcovy  :  the  firft  as  inhuman,  the  latter  as  fub- 
fervient  to  witchcraft:  and  O'earius  aflures  us,  that  one 
Quirin,  a  German  furgeon,  being  found  there  with  a 
fkeleton,  hardly  efcaped  with  life;  and  the  fkeleton,  af¬ 
ter  being  folemnly  dragged  about  the  ftreets,  was  burnt 
in  form.  Boyle’s  Ufefulnefs  of  Philofophy. 

After  Vefahus,  a  Flemifh  phyfician,  who  died  in  1564, 
fucceeded  Carpus,  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  Fallopius,  Eufta- 
thius,  Fabricius,  Parens.;  Bauhinus,  Hoffman,  R.io!a- 
nus,  &c. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  others,  to  whom  fome  of  the 
fineft  difcoveries  in  anatomy  are  owing. — Afellius,  in  the 
year  1622,  difcovered  the  ladeal  veins,  though  he  me- 
deftly  declines  the  honour  of  this  difeovery,  and  fays 
they  weie  known  to  Hippocrates,  Erafiftratus,  and  Ga¬ 
len  ;  and  in  1628,  the  immortal  Harvey  publiflied  his 
admirable  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. — Pec¬ 
quet  difcovered  the  refervoir  of  the  chyle,  and  the  tho¬ 
racic  duH,  in  1 65 1 . — Rudbecks,  a  Swede,  and  Barthc- 
line,  a  Dane,  found  out  the  lymphatic  veflels,  in  1650; 
and  1651.  Wharton,  in  1655,  difcovered  the  lower  fa- 
lival  dufts;  and  Steno  the  upper  falival  drifts,  thofe  of 
the  palate,  the  noftrils,  and  eyes,  in  1661.  Wirtfungm,' 
in  1642,  difcovered  the  pancreatic  duff. — Willis,  who 
came  after  him,  publiflied  an  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
nerves,  in  a  manner  much  more  exaft:  than  had  beeil 
done  before  him  ;  yet  he  had  omitted  fome  confiderable 
things,  which  were  afterwards  obferved  by  Vieuffens. — ■ 
In  fhort,  Gliffon  treated  particularly  of  the  liver  ;  Whar¬ 
ton,  of  the  glands  ;  Havers,  of  the  bones ;  Graaf,  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  parts  of  generation  ;  Lower,  of 
the  motion  of  the  heart  ;  Tliurftort,  of  the  refpiration  ; 
Peyer,  of  the  glands  of  the  inteftines;  Brbwii,  Cowperj 
and  Douglas  of  the  mufcles  ;  and  Drelincourt,  of  the 
conception  of  the  ova  in  women,  the  placenta,  and  the 
membranes  of  the  foetus ;  Dryander,  of  the  head  ;  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Rudius,  of  the  ufe  of  the  partS;  R.ufus,  Ephe1- 
fius,  and  Camerarius,  of  the-mames  of  the  parts ;  Ga¬ 
len,  Cappivaccius,  Hippplitus,  Bofcus,  and  Lacuna,  of 
the  art  of  differing ;  Horftius,  on  the  art  of  preferving 
carcafes  ;  and  Monro  o (o/leo/ogy,  and  comparative anatetny. 
Malpighi,  who  died  in  1694,  is  one  of  thofe  to  whoni 
anatomy  owes  the  mod  :  bfe  made  a  great  number  of  dif¬ 
coveries  in  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  fpleeri,  glands,  and 
lymphatics,  by  help  of  the  microfcope,  & c.  Nor  muft 
it  be  omitted,  that  Ruyfch,  who  died  in  1727,  has  let 
great  light  into  many  of  the  finer  and  more  intricate  parts’ 
of  the  human  frame,  patticularly  the  glands,  by  means 
of  his  injeftions. 

An  account  of  the  later  difcoveries  controverted  between 
Monro,  Hunter,  and  Hewfon,  who  all  claim  the  merit 
of  firft  making  thetn,  {hall  be  given  undfer  the  articles 
Lymphatics  and  Lacteals.  The  reader  may  find  a 
particular  information  about  them,  and  the  pretenfion.t 
of  the  different  claimants,  in  Monro’s  Inaugufal  Differ- 
tation. 

Among  thofe  who  treat  of  the  whole  fubjeft  of  anatomy ; 
Winflowis  moft  deferVedlyefteemed.  This  author’s  work# 
have  been  tranflated  into  Englifli  by  Dr;  George  Douglas. 
We  have  alfo  an  excellent  compendium  of  anatomy  by 
Heifter.  The  merit  of  Albinus’s  Tables,  and  of  his 
writings,  is  well  known  ;  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Chefelden  ' 
fo  that  after  reading  Heifter,  Winflow,  Monro,  and 
Chefelden,  confulting  the  Tables  of  Vefalius  and  Albi- 
nus,  a  ftudent  may,  we  believe,  confider  other  books  ra¬ 
ther  curious  than  neceffary. 

Manget  and  Le  Clerc,  two  phyficians  of  Geneva,  have 
given  us  a  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,  containing  all  the  new 
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difcoveries  that  have  been  made  in  this  art,  but  with 
many  miftakes,  the  deteding  of  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  Morgagni,  who  has  publifhcd  feveral  volumes 
with  that  view,  under  the  title  of  Adverfaria  Anatornica. 

Anatomy  is  alfo  uled  for  an  artificial  reprefentation  of 
the  ftruCture  and  parts  of  the  human  body  in  metal, 
plaider,  wax,  or  the  like. — In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  wax¬ 
work  anatomy.  R.  Dickenfon,  ftatuary,  finifhed  an  hu¬ 
man  anatomy  in  plainer  of  Paris,  reprefenting  a  man 
Handing  upright,  with  his  fkin  flayed  off. 

There  is  likewife  a  wax-work  anatomy ,  fasti  to  have,  been 
invented  by  Gaetano  Giulio  Zum'ba,  a  Sicilian  of  Syra- 
cufe.  Yet  M.  ties  Noues,  who  learnt  it  of  him,  and 
probably  made  fome  improvements  in  it,  bringing  it  to 
Paris,  airogated  the  chief  honour  of  it  to  himfelf.  Some 
prefer  before  all  the  reft,  for  public  leCtures  and  courfes, 
the  ufe  of  real  parts  of  dead  bodies,  prepared  by  injec¬ 
tion.  Anatomical  injections,  are  either  of  ipercury,  or  mix¬ 
tures  of  equal  parts  of  bifmuth,  lead,  and  tin.  Neumann. 
The  inconyeniencies  that  attend  the  diffe&ing  of  dead 
carcafes,  have  occafioned  the  invention  of  another  clean¬ 
lier  and  more  durable  kind  of  fubjeChs.  Reifelius  con¬ 
trived  a  human  ftatue,  wherein  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  represented  to  the  fight,  and  fomething 
of  the  like  kind  w, as  {hewn  by  M.  Chovet ;  and  more 
lately  {till  by  Madam  Btcheron,  who  has  brought  this 
art  to  great  perfection.  See  her  obfervations  on  the  arti¬ 
ficial  anatomy ,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  des  Scienc. 
an.  1759*  Hift*  94- 

Anatomy  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  fubjeCt  to  be 
anatomized.  Thus  (by  39  H.  VIII.  cap.  22.)  the  com¬ 
pany  of  barbers  and  lurgeons  may  have  and  take  yearly 
four  perfons  condemned,  adjudged,  and  put  to  death  for 
felony,  for  anatomies ;  and  to  make  incifion  of  the  fame 
dead  bodies. 

And  by  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  the  bodies  of  felons  con¬ 
victed  of  murder,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  or  city 
of  London,  are,  after  execution,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
hall  of  the  furgeon’s  company,  to  be  diffeCted  and  ana¬ 
tomized  ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  conviction  and  execution 
{hall  happen  to  be  in  any  other  county,  or  place,  in 
Great  Britain,  then  the  body  of  fuch  murderer  {hall  be 
delivered  by  the  fheriff,  &c.  to  fuch  furgeon  as  the 
judge  lliall  direit. 

Anatomy  is  alfo  ufed,  in  an  improper  fenfe,  for  the 
analysis  of  mixt  bodies. 

In  this  fenfe  the  chemifts  fometimes  call  their  art  fipagy- 
rical  anatomy,  anatomict  fpagyrica. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  fay  the  anatomy  of  vitriol, 
the  anatomy  of  fulphur,  the  anatomy  of  Rhenifti  wine,  &c. 

Anatomy  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  denote  the 
art  of  refoLing  compound  bodies  into  fimple  ones. 

Ill  this  fenfe  any  kind  of  compound  body  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  objeCt  of  anatomy  ;  that  is,  any  body  where¬ 
in  there  are  divers  parts  joined  together;  even  the  tak¬ 
ing  afunder  an  artificial,  political,  or  moral  being,  may, 
in  this  fenfe,  come  under  anatomy. 

Anatomy  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  exacl  fearch  or 
examination  of  the  parts  of  a  difeourfe,  bufinefs,  or  the 
like  :  in  which  fenfe  we  lay  the  anatomy  of  a  book,  a  doc¬ 
trine,  or  the  like. 

Anatomy  of  plants  may  be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy ,  otherwife  called  dendronatomy. 

The  parts  of  plants  which  come  under  anatomical  con- 
fideration  are,  the  root,  wood,  bark,  pith,  fruit,  leaves, 
flowers,  &c. 

The  anatomy  of  vegetables  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  induftry 
of  Malpighi,  and  Dr.  Grew,  though  confulerably  pro¬ 
moted  alfo  by  Ruyfcb,  who  by  a  peculiar  method  of  in¬ 
jection  has  produced  divers  flceletons  or  fyftems  of  veffels 
of  fruit,  leaves,  and  the  like.  Something  of  the  fame 
kind  has  alfo  been  done  by  Thummigius. 

Some  pretend  to  make  F.  Fabri  the  father  of  this  fei- 
ence ;  and  alledge  that  Malpighi  took  many  of  his  diico- 
veries  from  him.  Dr.  Highmore  in  his  book  of  Gene¬ 
ration,  Dr.  Sharroclc  on  the  propagation  of  plants,  and 
Dr.  Hook  in  his  Micrographia ,  have  alfo  given  fome  ob¬ 
fervations  tending  this  way,  though  only  collaterally. 

ANATRIPSIS,  from  avoo  and  I  wear,  in  th t  Ancient 

Medicine ,  denotes  friCtion. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  limply  tripsis. 

ANATRON,  or  Natron,  a  kind  of  native  falt-petre,  or 
nitre  found  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  a  cineritious  colour,  and 
bitter  tafte,  approaching  to  fal  ammoniac. 

It  is  the  produce  of  a  huge  lake,  on  the  furface  of  which 
it  is  gathered,  in  form  ol  a  feum. 

Ana  tron  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fait  and  feum  of  the  compo- 
fition  of  giafs,  when  in  fufion. 

When  pounded,  it  yields  a  kind  of  powder  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  diflblvecl  in  the  air,  or  in  a  proper  liquor,  becomes 
common  fait,  after  coagulation. 

Th  tanatron  flcimmU  from  giafs  fufion  is  the  fame  with 
whatothers  call  fid  v'tri,  or  gall  of  giafs. 
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Anatron  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  nitrous  juice,  winch 
coiidenies  in  vaults,  arches,  and  other  fubterraneous 
places. 

Anatron  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers,  fora  compound 
fait,  made  of  quicklime,  alum,  vitriol,  common  fait, 
and  nitre  ;  ufed  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fufion  and  puri¬ 
fication  of  metals. 

Anatron,  laftly,  is  ufed  for  the  terra  Saracenica  ;  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  black,  red,  and  blue. 
ANATllOPE,  from  ecvaa^iorw,  to  fubvert ;  a 

fubverfion  literally,  or  relaxation  oi  the  ftomach,  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  lots  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  naulea. 
ANAUDIA,  among  Naturalijls ,  denotes  dumbnefs,  or  a 
want  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

Anaudia  is,  by  fome,  made  to  differ  from  aphonia,  as  the 
former  is  owing  to  a  defeCt  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue, 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  nerves  ot  the  larynx. 

Infants  and  mutes  are  anaudi,  cvaPot,  not  apkont ,  ct<p«voi. 
ANAVINGA,  in  Botany,  a  tree  of  middle  fize,  that  grows 
in  Malabar,  in  the  Eslt  Indies,  efpecially  about  Cochin. 

It  is  an  evergreen,  and  its  iruit  or  berries  are  ripe  in 
Auguft. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  drank,  excites  fweat,  cures  ma¬ 
lignant  diftempers,  and  keeps  the  body  folnble.  A  de¬ 
coction  of  the  leaves  in  water  makes  a  fit  ball,  for  fuch  as 
are  afflicted  with  pains'  in  the  joints. 

ANAUMACPIION,  from  a,  votes  ; (hip,  and  ^.a-xcucu.  I 
fight ,  in  Antiquity,  the  crime  of  refufing  to  ferve  in  the  fleet, 
lhe  punifhment  afligned  for  this  offence  was  infamy. 

AN  AX,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  a  hero  or  a  god. 

The  word  feems  formed  of  the  Hebrew  anacim ,  or  enacim , 
which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Some  will  have  it  originally  to  import  giants,  called  n’fo 
7nysv£t£,  earth-born.  Cicero  affures  us,  that  the  thfee 
eldeft  fons  of  Jupiter,  called  Aro<r«Kjs/j  were  alio  denomi¬ 
nated  anaces. 

ANAXAGORIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  ftftival  cbforved  in  ho¬ 
nour  ol  Anaxagoras.  » 

The  occafion  of  its  being  inftitmed  was  this;  Anaxago¬ 
ras  dying  at  Lamplacus,  the  magi  Urates  of  that  city  a  Iked 
him,  whether  he  defired  any  thing  to  be  done  for  him  ? 
He  replied,  that  on  the  anniverlary  oi  Iris  death  the  boys 
fhoulcl  have  leave  to  play. 

ANAXIMANDBIANS,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
the  followers  of  Anaximander.  Thefe  are  otherwife  de¬ 
nominated  hylopathii ;  and  ftan.d  oppofed  to  the  atontijis. 
The  Anaximandrians  make  the  moft  ancient  feCt  of  philo- 
fophical  atheijls ;  they  allow  of  nothing  in  nature  but  bo¬ 
dies.  Thefe  bodies,  they  aflert,  admit  of  qualities  which 
produce  and  deftroy  each  other,  in  a  circle  without  be¬ 
ginning  or  end. 

ANBER TREND,  in  the  Eafiern  Language ,  a  celebrated 
book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  the  Indian  philojophy  and 
religion  are  contained. 

The  word  in  its  literal  fenfe  denotes  the  ciftern,  wherein 
is  the  water  of  life. 

The  anberthend  is  divided  into  fifty  beths,  or  aifcourfcs, 
each  of  which  confifts  of  ten  chapters. 

It  has  been  tranflated  from  the  original  Indian  into  Aira- 
bic,  under  the  title  of  Moral  al  Maani,  q.  d.  the  marrow 
of  intelligence . 

ANBLATUM,  in  Botany.  See  Aphyllon. 

It  is  alfo  named  by  Linnaeus  lathr/Ea,  &c. 

ANBURY,  in  Farmery.  See  Ameury. 

ANCA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  the  thigh  or  hind- 

les- 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  ancus. 
ANCESTORS,  progenitors,  are  thofe  from  whom  a  petfon 
is  defeended  ;  exclufive  of  his  immediate  parents. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ancejjor,  written,  by 
contraction,  for  antecejfor ,  q.  d.  goer  before. 

Moft  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  ancejlors. 

It  was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  fore-fathers 
that  the  Romans  worfhipped  under  the  denominations  of 
lares,  lemures ,  and  houftiold  gods.  v 

Hence  the  ancient  tombs  were  a  kind  of  temples,  or  ra¬ 
ther  altars,  wherein  oblations  were  made  by  the  kindred 
of  the  deceafed. 

The  Ruffians  have  ftill  their  anniverfary  feafts  in  memory 
of  their  ancejlors,  which  they  call  rcditoli  [abet,  q.  d. 
kinsfolk's  Jabbath ,  wherein  they  make  formal  vifits  to  the 
dead  in  their  graves,  and  carry  them  provifions,  eatables, 
and  prefents  of  divers  other  kinds.  They  interrogate 
them,  with  loud  lamentable  cries,  "What  they  are  doing? 
how  they  fpend  their  time?  what  it  is  they  want?  and 
the  like. 

The  Quojas,  a  people  of  Africa,  offer  facrifices  of  rice 
and  wine  to  their  ancejlors,  before  ever  they  undertake 
j  any  confiderable  aCtion.  The  anniverfaries  of  their  deaths 
I  are  always  kept  by  their  families  with  great  folemnity. 
The  king  invokes  the  foul  of  his  father  and  mother  to 
make  trade  flourifh,  and  the  chace  fucceed. 

The  Chinefe  feem  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  above 
'  '  all 
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all  other  nations  in  the  veneration  they  bear  their  ancef- 
tors.  By  the  laws  of  Confucius,  part  of  the  duty  which 
children  owe  their  parents,  confifts  in  worfliipping  them 
when  dead.  This  fervice,  which  makes  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  natural  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  is  fn id  to 
have  been  inlfituted  by  the  emperor  Kun,  the  fifth  in 
order  from  the  foundation  of  that  ancient  empire. 

The  Chinefe  have  both  a  folemn  and  ordinary  worfhip 
which  they  pay  their  ancejlors.  The  former  is  held  re¬ 
gularly  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  fpring  and  autumn, with  much 
pomp.  A  perfon  who  was  prefent  at  it  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occafion. 

The  facrifices  were  made  in  a  chapel  well  adorned, 
where  there  were  fix  altars  furnifhed  with  cenfers,  ta¬ 
pers,  and  flowers.  There  were  three  minifters,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  two  young  acolites ;  he  that  officiated  was 
an  aged  man,  and  a  new  Chrillian.  The  three  former 
went  with  a  profound  lilence,  and  frequent  genuflexions 
towards  the  five  altars,  pouring  out  wine  :  afterwards 
they  drew  near  to  the  fixth,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  half  bowed  down,  they  faid  their 
prayers  with  a  low  voice.  That  being  finifhed,  the  three 
minifters  went  to  the  altar,  the  pried  took  up  a  veffel  full 
of  wine,  and  drank ;  then  he  lifted  up  the  head  of  a 
deer  or  goat ;  after  which  taking  fire  from  the  altar,  they 
lighted  a  bit  of  paper  ;  and  the  minifter  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  turning  towards  the  people,  faid  with  a  high  voice, 
that  he  gave  them  thanks  in  the  name  of  their  ancejlors 
for  having  fo  well  honoured  them  ;  and  in  recompence 
he  promifed  them,  on  their  part,  a  plentiful  harveft,  a 
fruitful  iffue,  good  health  and  long  life,  and  all  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  molt  pleafing  to  men. 

All  the  Chinefe,  pagans  as  well  as  Chriftians,  give  their 
ancejlors  another  Ampler  and  more  private  worlhip.  To 
this  end  they  have  in  their  houfes  a  niche  or  hollow 
place,  where  they  put  the  names  of  their  deceafed  fa¬ 
thers,  and  make  prayers,  and  offerings  of  perfumes  and 
fpices  to  them  at  certain  times,  with  bowing,  &c.  They 
do  the  like  at  their  tombs. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  warmly  agitated  of  late  years, 
whether  the  worfhip  which  the  Chinefe  pay  their  ancef- 
tors  be  religious,  or  only  of  a  civil  nature.  The  Jefuits 
who  not  only  allow  their  neophytes,  or  new  converts,  to 
join  in  it,  but  even  affift  in  it  themfelves,  are  neceffitated 
to  maintain  the  latter,  to  fkreen  themfelves  from  the 
charge  of  idolatry;  the  Dominicans,  and  other  miffion- 
aries,  maintain  the  former,  and  prohibit  the  fervice  as 
abfolutely  unlawful. 

The  Jefuits  argue,  that  with  relation  to  the  firfl  inftitu- 
tion,  thofe  honours  might  be  given  to  our  ancejlors,  fince 
at  firft  they  appear  to  have  been  only  civil ;  even  though 
they  fhould  fince,  through  the  fuperflidous  difpofition 
of  the  people,  have  degenerated  into  idolatry.  But  it  is 
anfwered,  that  by  this  argument  the  moll  grofs  worfhip 
of  idols  might  be  authorifed,  becaufe  all  idolatry  ap¬ 
pears  at  firft  only  to  have  been  civil  worfhip,  as  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  book  of  Wifdom,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  15. 

The  Jews  fettled  in  China  are  faid  to  worfhip  their  an¬ 
cejlors  like  the  heathens,  and  with  the  fame  ceremonies, 
except  that  they  offer  not  fwine’s  flefli.  Near  their  fy- 
nagogue  they  have  a  hall,  or  court  of  ancejlors ,  wherein 
are  niches,  for  Abraham,  Ifaac,  &c. —  1  he  Jefuits  alfo 
conformed,  and  were  permitted  by  their  general  to  con¬ 
form  to  this,  and  many  other  fuperftitious  cuftoms  of 
the  Chinefe.  See  the  proof  of  this  in  Paichal’s  Provin¬ 
cial  Letters,  pojjim. 

There  is  one  ptcu  iarity  of  another  kind,  wherein  the 
Chinefe  fliew  the  r  regard  for  their  ancejlors,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  any  of  their  defce'ndants  are  preferred  to  a  higher 
degree  or  dignity,  their  dead  ancejlors  are  at  the  fame 
time  preferred  and  ennobled  with  them.  The  kings  Ven, 
Van,  Veu,  Van,  Cheu,  and  Cum,  who  were  descended 
from  vaffal  kings,  when  they  mounted  the  imperial 
throne,  raifed  their  ancejlors  from  the  vaffal  or  depend¬ 
ing  ftate  wherein  thefe  had  lived,  to  the  dignity  of  em¬ 
perors  ;  fo  that  the  fame  honours  were  for  the  future 
rendered  them,  as  if  they  had  been  emperors  of  China. 
The  fame  example  was  followed  by  the  iubfequent  kings, 
and  now  obtains  among  the  grandees  and  literati  ;  all 
now  worfhip  their  ancejlors,  according  to  the  rank  which 
they  themfelves  hold  in  the  world.  If  the  fon  be  a  man¬ 
darin,  and  the  father  only  a  dodlor,  the  latter  is  buried 
as  a  doctor,  but  facrificed  to  as  a  mandarin.  The  like 
holds  in  degradations,  where  the  condition  of  the  fathers 
is  that  of  their  fons. 

The  law  diftinguifhes  between  ancejlor  and  predecejjor ; 
the  former  being  applied  to  a  natural  perfon,  as  fuch  an 
one,  and  his  ancejlor  ;  and  the  latter  to^a  body  politic  or 
corporate,  as  a  bifhop,  and  his  predecejfors. 

Ancestor,  difability  by  the  aft  of.  See  Disability. 

ANCESTREL,  in  Law,  fomething  relating  to  a  man’s  an- 
ceftors. — Thus, 
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Ancestrf.l,  homage,  fignifies  homage  that  has  been  done 
or  performed  by  one’s  anceftors. 

Ance,strel,  aflion.  See  Action. 

ANCHILOPS,  in  Medicine,  denotes .  an  abfee  s,  or  col- 
leGion  of  matter  between  the  great,  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  the  nofe. 

The  fame  abfeefs  when  broken  is  no  longer  denominated 
amhilops,  but  Asgii.ors. 

Striclly  fpeaking  the  anchilops  is  only  a  tumor  not  yet 
exulcerated  ;  nor  is  the  tumor  always  within  the  faccus 
lacrymalis,  but  fometimes  only  near  it. 

If  the  anchilops  be  fuffered  to  remain  too  long,  or  be  unflcil- 
fully  managed,  it  degenerates,  the  ftagnating  humours 
corrupt,  and  an  ulcer  is  produced. 

It  makes  a  fpecies,  or  rather  a  degree,  of  the  fistula 
lacrymalis. 

Care  muft  be  had  to  examine  ftri£lly,  whether  the  ab¬ 
feefs  opens  into  the  lacrymal  bag,  or  whether  it  be  only 
fuperficial,  between  the  Ikin  and  the  orbicular  rnufcle. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  there  is  no  occafion  to  fear  its  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  fjlula ,  if  the  matter  be  not  lodged  between  the 
bag  and  the  mufcle. 

When  the  tumor  is  broke,  and  the  tears  flow  involun¬ 
tarily,  while  the  os  lacrymale  is  not  carious,  it  is  an  agy- 
lops ;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  ot  a  long  Handing,  deep, 
fetid,  and  the  os  lacrymale  becomes  carious,  it  is  a  fis¬ 
tula. 

The  anchilops  is  fometimes  attended  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  then  refembles  a  phlegmon  ;  but  when  not 
inflamed,  it  approaches  nearer  to  thofe  tumors  called 
atheromata, Jleatomata,  and  rnelicerides. 

Its  cure  is  by  redaction  and  excifion  ;  tying  it  at  the  root 
on  the  g/cinc/ula  lacrymalis ;  and  when  ready,  cutring  it  oft'. 

AN CHIROMACUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a 
kind  of  veffel,  which,  on  account  of  its  nimble  failing, 
was  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of  anchors,  and  other  ne- 
ceffary  utenfils  of  {hips. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  ancyremagus ,  anchi- 
romachus,  ancyromacus,  angromagus,  anquiromagus,  and  an- 
guirornagus. 

ANCHOR,  Anchora,  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  and  in 
rivers,  to  retain  and  fallen  a  veffel  by. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ancora,  or  anchora,  of 
the  Greek  uf,  tv  a,  which  comes  from  incurvus , 

crooked. 

An  anchor  is  a  large  ftrong  piece  of  iron,  crooked  at 
one  end,  and  formed  into  two  barbs,  refembling  a  dou¬ 
ble  hook  ;  and  fallened  at  the  other  end  by  a  cable. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  anchor  is  a  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance  ;  the  fafety  and  confervation  of  the  veffel  depend¬ 
ing- principally  upon  it.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that 
the  metal  it  is  made  of  he  neither  too  foft  nor  too  brit¬ 
tle;  the  latter  rendering  it  liable  to  break,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  to  ftraiten. 

Anchors,  method  of  making.  The  {bank,  arms,  and  flukes, 
are  firft  forged  feparately  ;  then  the  hole  is  made  at  one 
end  of  the  fnank  for  the  ri.ng,  which  being  alfo  pre- 
vioufly  forged,  is  put  into  the  hole  of  .the  fliank,  and  the 
two  ends  (hut  together.  After  which  the  arms  are  {hut 
to  the  (hank,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  anchor  is 
finifhed. 

Proof  is  made  of  anchors,  by  raffing  them  to  a  great 
height,  and  then  letting  them  fall  again  on  a  kind  of 
iron  block  placed  acrofs  for  the  purpofe. — To  try  whe¬ 
ther  the  flukes  will  turn  to  the  bottom,  and  take  hold  of 
the  ' ground,  they  place  the  anchor  on  an  even  furface, 
with  the  end  of  one  of  the  flukes,  and  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  ftock  refting  on  the  furface;  in  cafe  the  anchor 
turns,  and  the  point  of  the  fluke  rifts  upwards,  the  an¬ 
chor  is  good. 

Travellers  tell  us  of  people  in  the  Indies  who  make  ufe 
of  wooden  anchors  in  their  navigation.— The  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  lieu  of  anchors ,  ufe  huge 
round  ftones  ;  and,  in  ocher  places,  their  anchors  are  a 
kind  of  machines  of  wood,  loaden  with  ftones.  Some¬ 
times  bags  of  fand  have  been  made  ufe  of,  but  thefe 
chiefly  obtained  in  rocky  places,  where  anchors  would  not 
take  hold. 

In  England,  France,  and  Holland,  anchors  are  made  of 
forged  iron  ;  but  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes  made  of 
copper,  and  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South  Sea. 

The  parts  of  an  anchor,  are,  1.  The  ring,  into  which  the 
cable  is  fattened.  2.  The  beam,  or  /hank,  which  is  the 
longeft  part  of  the  anchor.  3.  The  arm ,  which  is  that 
which  runs  down  into  the  ground  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
is,  4.  The  flouke ,  or  fluke,  by  fome  called  the  palm  ;  be¬ 
ing  that  broad  and  picked  part,  with  its  barbs,  like  an 
arrow-head,  which  faftens  into  the  ground.  5*  Cl  e 
Jlock ,  a  piece  of  wood  {aliened  to  the  beam,  near  the 
ring,  ferving  to  guide  the  fluke,  lo  that  it  may  fall  right, 
and  fix  in  the  ground. 

The  firft  anchors  of  iion  had  onlv  a  fluke  on  one  fide. 
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The  contrivance  was  completed  by  Eupalamius,  who 
made  them  fluked  both  ways;  though  fome  afcribe  the 
honour  of  this  to  Anacharfis  the  Scythian. 

All  anchors  have  now  two  arms  ;  not  but  they  might  Hill 
be  ufed  with  only  one  arm,  which  ftruflure  would  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  would  be  lighter,  and  yet  in 
fine  weather  would  hold  equally  firm  with  the  double 
kind.  The  reafon  of  having  two  arms  is,  that  the  an¬ 
chor  may  always  take,  in  order  to  which  it  is  necefl'ary 
that  it  be  very  heavy  ;  befides,  that  anchors  with  a  finglc 
arm  would  require  more  preparation  for  fervice. 

For  the  proportions  of  anchors  according  to  Manwaring, 
the  {hank  is  to  be  thrice  the  length  of  one  of  the  flukes, 
and  half  the  length  of  the  beam.  According  to^Au- 
bin,  the  length  of  the  anchor  is  to  be  four-tenths  of  the 
greateft  breadth  of  the  fhip  ;  fo  that  the  fhank,  e.  gr.  of 
an  anchor  in  a  vefiel  thirty  foot  wide,  is  to  be  twelve  foot 
long.  When  the  (bank  is,  for  inflance,  eight  foot  long, 
the  two  arms  are  to  be  ieven  foot  long,  mealuring  them 
according  to  their  curvity.  As  to  the  degree  of  curvity 
given  the  arms,  there  is  no  rule  for  it;  the  workmen 
are  here  left  to  their  own  difcretion. 

Aubin,  in  his  Marine  Di&ionary,  gives  a  table  from  a 
Flemifh  writer,  wherein  the  lengths  of  the  fhanks  of  an¬ 
chors,  for  vefiels  of  all  widths,  is  computed,  as  well  as  the 
weights  of  the  anchors ,  from  a  vefiel  eight  foot  wide  within, 
which  requires  an  anchor  31  foot  long,  weighing  thirty- 
three  pounds  ;  to  a  Vefiel  forty-five  foot  wide,  which  de¬ 
mands  an  anchor  eighteen  foot  long,  and  weighing  5832 
pounds. 

tie  likewife  obferves,  that  the  anchor  of  a  large  heavy 
vefiel  is  fmaller,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  a  lefier 
and  lighter  one.  The  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  though 
the  fea  employs  an  equal  force  againft  a  fmall  vefiel  as 
againft  a  great  one,  fuppofing  the  extent  of  wood  upon 
which  the  water  a£ls  to  be  equal  in  both,  yet  the  little 
vefiel,  by  reafon  of  its  fuperior  lightnefs,  does  not  make 
fo  much  refillance  as  the  greater ;  the  defedh  whereof 
mu  ft  be  fupplied  by  the  weight- of  the  anchor. 

From  thefe  and  other  hydroflatic  principles,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  {hewn,  by  means 
of  the  fhip’s  breadth  within,  how  many  feet  the  beam  or 
fhank  ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  To  or  of  the  {hip’s 
breadth  within  :  by  which  proportion  may  be  regulated 
the  length  of  the  other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this  table 
is  reprefented  likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  to  be 
for  a  fhip  from  8  feet  broad  to  45,  increafing  by  1  foot’s 
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N.  Bouguer  dire&s  to  take  the  length  of  the  fhank  in 
inches,  and  to  divide  the  cube  of  it  by  1160  for  the  weight. 
The  reafon  is  obvious;  becaufe  the  quotient  of  the  cube 
of  201  inches,  which  is  the  length  of  an  anchor  weigh¬ 
ing  70001b.  divided  by  the  weight  is  1160,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  the  rule  of  three,  this  will  be  a  common  divifer 
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for  the  cube  of  any  length,  and  a  fingle  operation  will 
fuflice. 

Mr.  Bouguer,  in  hisTraitede  Navire,  gives  the  following 
dimenfions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor.  I  he  two 
arms  generally  form  the  arch  of  a  circle,  whole  center 
is  three  eighths  cf  the  fhank  from  the  vertex,  or  point 
where  it  is  fixed,  to  the  fhank;  and  each  arm  is  equal  to 
the  fame  length  or  the  radius;  fo  that  the  two  arms 
together  make  an  arch  of  1  ?o  decrees:  the  flukes  are 
half  the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two  fifths 
of  the  fa  id  length.  With  refpedf  to  the  thicknefs,  the 
circumference  at  the  throat,  or  vertex  of  the  fhank,  is 
generally  made  about  the  fifth  part  of  its  length,- and 
the  fmall  end  two  thirds  of  the  throat,  the  fmall  end  of 
the  arms  of  the  flukes,  three  fourths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  fhank  at  the  throat.  Thefe  dimenfions  Arnold  be 
bigger,  when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad  quality,  efpecially  if 
caff  iron  is  ufed  inftead  of  forged  iron. 

Vefiels  that  fail  on  rivers  have  at  leaft  one  anchor  ;  thofe 
which  fail  in  the  canals  of  Zealand,  have  two  anchors ; 
but  thofe  v/hich  go  to  fea  have  always  three,  four,  or 
more. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  anchors  commonly  ufed  ;  the 
hedger ,  the  grapnel ,  and  the  j beam  anchor. 

The  diftinbtions  of  anchors  are  taken  from  their  ufe,  and 
the  proportion  they  bear  in  the  ill i p,  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  ;  for  that  which  in  one  fhip  would  be  called  but 
a  hedger,  or  hedge- an c H 0 R ,  in  a  Idler  would  be  a  Jhect- 
ANCHOR. 

Anchor,  hedge  is  the  fmalleft,  which,  by  reafon  of  its 
lightnefs,  is  firft  to  flop  the  fhip  in  hedging  a  liver. 

This  is  what  the*  Dutch  failois  call  werp  anchor,  the 
French  ancre  a  louer.  It  ought  to  weigh  450  pounds. 

The  grapnel  is  an  anchor  for  a  fmall  fhip  or  boat. 

Anchor ,Jl>eam,  is  a  fmall  anchor  fattened  to  a  flream- 
cable,  wherewith  to  ride  in  rivers,  and  gentle  ftreams, 
and  to  flop  a  tide  withal  in  fair  weather. 

Anchor  /heat,  or  Jhcet,  is  the  biggtft  and  ttrongeft,  being 
that  which  the  feamen  cal!  their  laft  hope  ;  never  to  be 
ufed  but  in  great  extremity. 

1  his  is  what  the  Romans  call  anchora  facra  ;  the  Dutch 
plegt-anker,  and  Jlop-ankcr  ;  the  French  maitrejfe-ancre,  or 
grarul-ancre. 

The  other  anchors  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  anchor ;  by  any  of  which  the  fhip  may 
ride  in  any  feafonable  weather,  fca-gate,  or  tide.— Thefe 
are  fomething  bigger  one  than  another,  and  ufually  when 
they  fail  in  any  {freights,  or  are  near  a  port,  they  carry 
two  of  thefe  at  the  bow;  in  which  refpedt  they  are  alfo 
called  by  the  name  of  firft  and  fecond  bowers. 

Anchor,  fecond,  called  by  the  Dutch  bo  tg- anker,  or  daage- 
lyks-anker,  is  that  ordinarily  made  ufe  of. 

Anchor,  crofs,  called  by  the  Dutch  tay- anker,  or  vertuy- 
anher ,  and  by  the  French  ancre  d’a/Jourche,  is  a  middling 
anchor  thrown  acrofs  or  oppofite  to  another. — This  ought 
to  weigh  1500  pound,  or  near  as  much  as  the  feccnct 
anchor. 

Anchor,  riding  at,  in  the  Sea  Language,  the  ftate  of  a 
vefiel  moored  and  fixed  by  her  anchors  at  fome  proper 
ftation. 

Where  a  great  number  of  vefiels  are  moored  in  the  fame 
port,  care  is  to  be  taken  by  the  pilots,  or  thofe  who  have 
the  command,  that  each  fhip  be  at  a  due  diftance  from 
the  reft,  to  prevent  their  running  foul  of  each  other; 
alfo  that  they  be  neither  too  near,  nor  too  far  from  land. 
The  proper  fpace  betwixt  vefiels  is,  from  two  to  three 
cable’s  length. 

Anchor,  dropping ,  or  let  fall  the,  otherwife  called  catting 
anchor,  imports  the  letting  it  down  into  the  fea. 

In  fome  cafes  it  is  necefl'ary  to  drop  two  anchors  oppofite 
to  each  other,  one  of  them  to  keep  the  fhip  firm  againft 
the  tide,  or  flow,  the  other  againft  the  ebb. 

Anchor,  weighing ,  imports  the  adf  of  withdrawing,  or 
recovering  the  anchor  into  the  vefiel,  in  order  for  failing. 
The  anchor  is  ordinarily  weighed,  or  recovered  by  means 
of  a  CAPSTAN  or  WINDLASS. 

Anchor,  dragging,  is  when  the  anchor  gives  way,  or  lofes 
its  hold  in  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  fea, 
and  the  vefiel  drives  from  the  place. 

Anchor,  clearing  the,  fignifies  the  getting  'he  cable  off  the 
fluke. 

Generally  alfo,  when  they  let  fall  the  anchor,  they  ufe 
this  term,  to  fee  that  the  buoy-rope,  nor  any  other  ropes, 
hang  about  it. 

Anchor,  fetching,  or  bringing  home  the,  denotes  the  weigh¬ 
ing  it  in  the  boat,  and  bringing  it  aboard  the  fhip. 

The  anchor  is  faid  to  come  home,  when  the  {hip  drfves 
away  with  the  tide  or  fea. — This  may  happen,  either  be¬ 
caufe  the  anchor  is  too  fmall  for  the  burden  of  the  fhip, 
or  becaufe  the  ground  is  foft,  and  oozy  ;  in  fuch  places 
{hoeing  is  ufed. 

Anchor,  /hoeing  the,  denotes  putting  boards  on  the  flukes, 
in  the  form  of  flukes  themfeives,  to  make  it  broader  than 

before. 
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before,  ufed  when  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  bad 
ground  to  prevent  the  fhip  from  driving. 

This  is  what  the  French  mariners  call  breder  Vancre ,  and 
the  Dutch  t' anker  bekleeden.  % 

In  home  cafes  they  have  been  known  to  tallow  the  an¬ 
chors,  where  the  ground  being  foft,  the  ordinary  would 
net  hinder  them  from  coming  home.  Manwaring  faw 
an  inflance  of  tallowing  the  anchor  in  Porto  Tureen  by 
Tunis.  The  reafon  of  the  advantage  is  hard  to  affign  ; 
he  fuppofes  it  to  be,  that  the  tallow  finks  deeper  into  the 
ooze,  and  finds  fome  harder  grdund  at  the  bottom,  than 
the  other. 

Other  terms  and  words  of  command  relating  to  the  an¬ 
chors  are,  the  anchor  is  a  peeke ,  that  is,  when  heaving  up 
the  anchor,  the  cable  is  right  perpendicular  betwixt  the 
hawfe  and  the  anchor  :  the  anchor  is  ccck-bali ,  when  the 
anchor  hangs  right  down  by  the  {hip’s  fide  :  this  word  is 
given  by  the  mailers,  when  they  are  ready  to  bring  the 
fhip  to  an  anchor:  the  anchor  is  foul ,  that  is  when  the 
cable,  by  the  turning  of  the  fhip,  is  hitched,  or  got  about 
the  fluke  ;  which  will  not  only  cut  the  cable  afunder,  but 
hinder  the  anchor  from  holding. 

On  this  account,  when  they  come  to  an  anchor  where 
there  is  a  tide,  they  lay  out  two  anchors ,  by  which  means 
on  the  turning  of  the  tide  the  (hip  winds  up  clear  of  either. 

Anchor,  in  Architecture  and  Sculpture ,  denotes  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  form  of  an  anchor,  or  arrow’s  head  ;  frequently 
carved  on  the  ovolo  of  the  capital,  in  the  T ufcan  and 
Ionic  orders,  as  well  as  in  the  bed-moulding  of  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  corniches. — See  Tab.  Archil.  Jig.  io. 

The  anchors  are  ufually  intermixed  with  reprefentations 
of  eggs  >  whence  the  echinus ,  or  ovolo  itfelf,  is  popularly 
called  eggs  and  anchors. 

Anchor,  anchor  a ,  in  Literary  Matters,  the  figure  of  an  an¬ 
chor,  reprelented  in  ancient  books;  which  is  of  two 
kinds,  fuperior  and  inferior.  The  fuperior ,  See.  is  where 
the  crooked  part  is  uppetmofl,  ufed  to  denote  a  thing  oi 
pafiage  ftrongly  expreffed. 

The  inferior  is  where  the  crooked  part  is  at  the  bottom, 
to  denote  a  thing  poorly  or  meanly  fet  forth. 

Anchor  isalfo  ufed  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  for  any  thing 
that  holds  another  thing  fad,  to  present  its  driving. 

In  this  fenfe,  fea-mufcles  are  faid  to  ride  at  anchor ,  by  a 
fort  of  threads  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair,  which  they 
emit  out  of  the  body,  to  the  number  lometimes  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  faflening  to  the  hones  and 
other  adjacent  bodies,  keep  them  firm  in  their  place. 
The  fame  is  done  by  the  pinna  marina. 

Anchor,  in  Heraldry,  is  the^emblem  of  Hope ;  and  is 
taken  for  fuch  in  a  fpiritual,  as  well  as  in  a  temporal  fenfe. 

Anchor,  a  meafure.  See  Anker. 

ANCHORAGE,  ground  fit  to  hold  a  fid  p’s  anchor ,  fo  that 
{he  may  ride  fafely. 

The  bell  ground  lor  a  fhip  to  anchor  in  is  hifF  clay,  or 
hard  fand  -,  and  the  bed  riding  at  anchor  is  when  a  fhip 
is  land-locked,  and  out  of  the  tide. 

Anchorage,  in  Law,  denotes  a  duty  taken  of  flups  tor 
the  pool  of  the  haven,  where  they  cah  anchor.  .  ^ 

The  ground  in  all  ports  and  havens  being  the  king  s,  no 
man. can  let  an  anchor  fall  in  any  port,  without  paying 
for  it  to  the  king’s  officer  appointed  by  patent. 

ANCHORED,  or  Ankered,  in  Heraldry.— A  crofs  an¬ 
chored,  or  ancree,  is  a  form  of  crofs,  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  four  extremities  refemble  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

This  crofs  is  fo  like  the  cross  molin,  that  the  refemblance 
has  occafioned  many  miftakes  in  heraldry. 

ANCHOVY,  in  Matters  of  Commerce,  &c.  a  little  fea-filh, 
much  ufed  by  way  of  fauce,  or  leafoning. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spaniffi  anchova,  or  rather 
from  the  Italian,  anchioe,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Scaliger  deferibes  the  anchovy  as  of  the  herring  kind, 
abou?  the  length  of  a  finger,  having  a  pointed  fnout,  a 
wide  mouth,  and  no  teeth,  but  gums  as  rough  as  a  faw. 
—Others  make  it  a  fort  of  fardine,  or  pilchard  .  but 
others,  with  better  reafon,  hold  it  a  peculiar  fpecies, 
very  different  from  either. 

The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  on  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  Provence,  & c.  at  which 
feafon,  itconflantly  repairs  up  the  {freights  of  Gibraltar, 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Collins  fays,  they  are  a“° 
found  in  plenty  on  the  weflern  coafts  of  England  and 
W  tiles* 

The  fi fhing  for  them  is  chiefly  in  the  night-time  ;  when 
a  light  being  put  on  the  ftern  of  their  little  fifhing-vef- 
feU'j  the  anchovies  flock  round,  and  are  caught  in  the 
nets.  But  then  it  is  afi'erted  to  have  been  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are  neither  fo 
good,  fo  firm,  nor  fo  proper  for  keeping,  as  thofe  which 

are  taken  without  fire.  , 

When  the  fiffiery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  heads,  take 
out  their  gall  and  guts;  and  then  lay  them  in  barrel;-, 
and  fait  them.— The  common  way  of  eating  anchovies  is 
with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  which  they  are  fiift 


boned,  and  the  tails,  fins,  Sec.  flipped  ciT.  —  Being  put 
on  the  fire,  they  diflblve  almoft  in  any  liquor.  Or  they 
arc  made  into  fauce  by  mincing  them  with  pepper,  &c. 
Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall  delf,  or  earthen  pots, 
made  on  purpofe,  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  more 
or  lefs,  which  they  cover  with  plafler,  to  keep  them  the 
better.  Anchovies  fiiould  be  chofen  fmall,  frcfii  pickled, 
white  on  the  outfide,  and  red  within.  They  muft  have 
a  round  back ;  for  thofe  which  are  flat  or  large,  are  of¬ 
ten  nothing  but  fardines.  Befides  thefe  qualities,  the 
pickle,  on  opening  the  pots  or  barrels,  muft  be  of  a  good 
tafle,  and  not  have  loft  its  flavour. 

ANCHUSA,  in  Botany,  called  alfo  buglofs  and  alkanet, 
a  plant  of  the  pentandria  monegyn'ta  clafs,  of  which  the 
chara&ers  are  :  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube,  at  the  brim  it  is  cut  into  fiveobtufe  feg- 
ments,  which  fpread  open  ;  the  germen  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  four  oblong,  blunt  feeds,  fliut  up  in  the  empale- 
ment. 

It  grows  with  us  only  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  roots  only  are  ufed.  Parkinfon  highly  commends 
the  infufion  of  the  bark  in  petroleum,  as  excellent  in  frefn 
cuts  and  green  wounds.  At  prefent  it  is  very  little  ufed. 
The  common  alkanet,  anchuja  offic.  is  brought  from 
Languedoc  and  Provence  ;  being  the  root  of  the  bugl-f- 
fum  radice  rubra,  five  anchuja  vu/gatior.  The  root  is 
aftringerit,  and  proper  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds ;  it 
is  employed  to  colour  ointments,  &c.  It  muft  be  boiled 
in  oil  ;  for  it  does  not  readily  communicate  its  tindure 
to  water.  The  ancients  ufed  it  as  a  colnietic.  See  its 
hiftory,  as  a  colouring  drug,  in  Neumann’s  Works,  p. 
337. 

AN  Cl  I YLOBLEPH  ARON,  in  Phyjic,  a  diftemperature  of 
the  eye-lids,  wherein  they  fometimes  cohere  to  each 
other,  and  fometimes  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  itfelf. 
This  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the  flight  glewing  up  of 
the  eye-lids  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  or  other  the  like 
caufes.  This  diforder  is  fometimes  brought  with  an  in¬ 
fant  into  the  world  ;  fometimes  it  comes  upon  adults  by 
a  flefliy  excrefcence  from  the  angles  of  the  eyes;  and 
fometimes  it  happens  from  accidents,  as  blowing  up  of 
gun-powder,  and  the  like.  This  is  .always  dangerous,, 
and  difficult  of  cure,  but  moft  fo  when  the  eye-lids  grow 
to  the  cornea.  They  are  to  be  divided  by  a  blunt-pointed 
pair  of  feiflars,  and  when  feparated  from  each  other, 
it  muft  be  tried  whether  they  adhere  to  the  eye  ;  if  they 
do,  they  muft  be  feparated  with  great  caution  with  a 
blunt  pointed  fcapel  ;  but  there  is,  in  this  cafe,  gteat  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  the  fight:  when  feparated,  they  muft  be 
kept  from  touching  one  another,  to  prevent  their  coher¬ 
ing  again,  by  lint  or  a  plate  of  lead. 

ANCPIYLOPS,  in  Medicine.  See  Anchilops. 
ANCHYLOSIS,  Ancyi.e,  or  Ancylosis,-  in  Phyfc,  is 
when  a  juncture  or  articulation  becomes  immoveable. 
The  word  is  derived  from  ayKvMi,  a  hardnefs  or  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  joint. 

Anchylofs  bears  an  affinity  to  contra&ure?,  flu-inking?,  or 
witherings  of  the  parts. 

This  fymptom  fometimes  happens  in  fractures  near  the 
joints,  where' the  nutritious  juice  oozes  into  the  cavities 
thereof. 

This  difeafe,  when  once  formed,  is  incurable,  but  while 
yet  freffi,  is  fometimes  removed  by  motion,  tiiclion,  and 
the  ufe  of  difeutient  medicines. 

ANCI,  in  Greek  yaMa.yv.um,  weafel-elbowed,  from  ya 
a  weafel,  and  ayxuy,  an  elbow.  So  Hippocrates  calls 
thofe,  who  from  flipping  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  into 
the  ala ,  have  an  arm  fhorter  and  fmaller  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  cubit  or  elbow  of  a  v.ealel  ;  whence  they 
are  called  by  fome  mufelani,  which  fully  exprefles  the 
Greek  word,  or  barely  and.  '1  he  diforder  that  gives 
occafion  for  the  name,  happens  either  in  the  womb, 
where  the  os  humeri  fufFers  a  laxation,  from  too  much 
moifture  ;  or  in  tender  years  by  means  of  an  abfeefs 
deeply  feated  about  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 
ANCIENT,  or  Antient,  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  denotes  a 
thing,  which  exifted  in  times  long  ago.  _ 

’  The  word  comes  from  the  French  aruien,  of  the  Italian 
anctano,  and  that  of  the  Latin  antiquus ,  which  denotes  the 
fame. 

In  which  fenfe  ancient  ftands  oppofite  to  modern. 

Ancient  differs  from  antique  as  the  genus  from  its  fpecies. 

We  fay  ancient  nations,  ancient  architecture,  fculpture, 
philofophy,  &c.  ancient  manner,  ceremonies,  pocis,  pfn- 
ficians,  and  the  like. 

Ancients,  in  Church  Difcipline.  See  Elders. 
Ancients,  in  Inns  of  Court,  imports  a  diltindlion  of  a 
certain  degree.— Thus,  the  fociety  of  Gray’s  Inn  confifls 
oi  benchers,  ancients,  barriflers,  an  C\  /indents  under  the  bar: 
here  the  ancients  are  the  elder  barriflers. 

In  the  inns  of  Chancery  there  are  only  ancients,  and  un¬ 
dents,  or  clerks;  and  among  the  ancients,  one  is  yearly 

the  principal,  or  treafurer.— In  the  Middle  Jemplc, 
*  1  ancients 
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ancients  are  fuch  as  have  gone  through,  or  are  pall  their 
reading. 

Ancient  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  a  military  fcnle,  for 
the  colours,  or  an  ensign. 

Ancient,  in  the  Naval  Armament ,  is  the  flac,  or 
ftreamer  borne  in  the'flern  of  a  (hip. 

1  Ancient  demefne ,  or  domain ,  in  Law ,  is  a  tenure, 
whereby  all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown  in  William 
the  Conqueror’s  and  St.  Edward’s  time  were  held. 

The  number,  names,  &c.  hereof,  were  entered  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  a  book  called  Domejday  Book ,  yet  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Exchequer  ;  fo  that  fuch  lands  as  by  that  book 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  at  that  time  are 
called  ancient  demefne. 

The  tenants  in  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  who 
hold  their  lands  frankly  by  charter;  the  other  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

The  advantages  of  this  tenure  are,  I.  That  tenants 
holding  by  charter  cannot  be  rightfully  impleaded  out  of 
their  manor  ;  and,  when  they  are,  they  may  abate  the 
writ  by  pleading  the  tenure.  2.  They  are  free  from 
toll  for  all  things  relating  to  their  livelihood,  and  hus¬ 
bandry;  nor  can  be  impanelled  on  any  inqueft. 

Thefe  tenants  held  originally  by  plowing  the  king’s  land, 
plaflring  his  hedges,  and  the  like  fervice,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  houfliold  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  fuch  liberties  were  given  them,  for  which  they  may 
have  writs  of  monjlraverunt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of 
toll,  &c. 

No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  demefne ,  but  fuch  as 
are  held  in  focage.  Whether  land  be  ancient  demefne  or 
not,  fliall  be  tried  by  the  Book  of  Domesday. 

Ancient  differences,  in  Heralay.  See  Bordures. 

ANCIENT  Y,  in  fome  Ancient  Statutes,  is  ufed  for  elder- 
fhip  or  feniority. 

The  elder  filter  can  demand  no  more  than  her  other  fif- 
ters,  befide  the  chief  mefne,  by  reafcn  of  her  ancienty. 
This  word  is  ufed  in  the  flatute  of  Ireland,  14  Hen. 
III. 

ANCLABPiIS,  in  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  de¬ 
noted  a  table  in  temples,  whereon  the  priefts  eat  their 
portion  of  the  facrifices  and  oblations. 

ANCLE,  luxated,  in  Surgery. — The  ancle  is  fubjett  to  be 
luxated,  either  in  running,  in  jumping,  or  even  in  Walk¬ 
ing;  and  that  in  all  four  directions,  either  inward  or 
outward,  backward  or  forward.  When  the  ancle  is  lux¬ 
ated  inward,  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  outward  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  luxated  outward,  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  is  turned  inward,  which  latter  cafe 
is  indeed  much  more  frequent  than  the  others.  If  it  is 
diflocated  forward,  the  heel  becomes  fhorter,  and  the 
foot  longer  than  it  fhould  be  ;  and  if  backward,  the 
contrary  figns  to  thefe  will  appear.  The  ancle  however 
can  fcarce  poffibly  be  luxated  outwards,  unlefs  the  fibula 
be  feparated  from  the  tibia,  or  elfe  quite  broken,  which 
may  happen  to  the  external  ancle ;  nor  is  it  uncommon 
for  a  luxation  of  the  ancle  to  be  attended  with  very  griev¬ 
ous  fymptoms,  efpecially  when  occafioned  by  fome  great 
external  violence.  Nor  can  it  indeed  well  happen  other- 
wife  in  this  cafe,  fince  the  diflortion  of  the  foot  muff 
neceflarily  overllrain  the  adjacent  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  nerves,  and  thence  excite  very  violent  pains,  and 
other  bad  fymptoms  :  or  the  veins  and  arteries  may  alfo 
be  very  eafrly  lacerated,  which  will  occafion  a  large  ex- 
travafation  of  blood  about  the  whole  foot,  and  too  often 
give  rife  to  a  gangrene. 

It  is  however  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  ancle  is  not 
always  luxated,  after  it  has  been  violently  ftrained  by 
leaping,  or  turning  the  foot  on  one  fide ;  for  it  fome¬ 
times  happens  that  the  ancle  is  not  diflocated  on  thefe 
occafions,  but  only  the  parts  violently  contufed  and 
ftrained.  The  ancle,  when  truly  luxated,  is  more  or  lefs 
difficult  to  be  reduced,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
force  by  which  the  accident  was  occafioned.  The  moft 
ready  way,  however,  of  reducing  a  luxation  of  the  an¬ 
cle,  is  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  bed,  feat,  or  table, 
letting  the  leg  and  foot  be  extended  in  oppofite  direc¬ 
tions  by  two  affiftants,  while  the  furgeon  replaces  the 
bones  with  his  hands  and  fingers  in  their  proper  fituation. 
When  the  foot  is  by  this  means  reftored  to  its  proper  po- 
fition,  it  is  to  be  well  bathed  with  oxycrate  and  fait,  and 
then  carefully  bound  up  with  a  proper  bandage.  The 
patient  mull  be  enjoined  to  keep  his  bed  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  till  the  bad  fymptoms  are  gone,  and  the  ancle 
has  recovered  its  ftrength  fo  far  as  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  body,  without  any  uneafinefs  or  danger. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  menfes  regularly  evacuated  at 
an  ulcer  of  the  ancle ,  in  the  Medic.  Elf.  Edinb.  vol.  iii. 

art.  9.  ' 

ANCON,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  curvation  or  flexure  of 
the  arm,  whereon  vve  rell  in  leaning. 

This  is  otherwife  called  otECRANUM. 


A  N  C 

Ancon,  in  Architecture ,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  corners  cr 
quoins  of  walls,  crofs  beams,  or  rafters. 

Ancon  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Ancent  Architecture,  to  denote  the 
two  parts  or  branches  of  a  lquare,  which  meet  in  an 
angle  refembling  the  letter  L. 

Ancon  is  alfo  ufed  by  Vitruvius,  to  denote  a  kind  of  men- 
fulce ,  or  tables  before  doors,  bent  fomewhat  after  the 
manner  of  volutes ,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  letter  S. 

In  this  fenfe  ancones  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  the 
Greeks  call  '®jo0upi</'gf,  prothyndcs. 

Ancon  is  particularly  applied  in  the  Ancient  Architecture ,  to 
the  brackets,  or  fiiouldering-pieces,  called  consoles 
and  corbells  by  the  moderns. 

Ancon  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  denote  a 
dark  prifon  or  dungeon.  Suidas  mentions  one  of  this 
kind,  in  which  Gelimer  ufed  to  put  all  who  difpleafed 
him  ;  from  which  Belifarius  delivered  many  merchants 
of  the  Eaft,  whom  the  tyrant  intended  to  put  to  death. 

Ancon  is  alfo  applied  to  the  angles  or  flexures  of  rivers  ; 
fometimes  alfo  to  the  tops  of  mountains. 

ANCONAEUS  Mufculus ,  in  Anatomy,  the  fixth  mufcle  of 
the  elbow  fo  called,  as  being  fituate  behind  the  folds  of 
the  ancon,  or  elbow. — See  Tab.  Anat.  ( Myol. )  fig.  7.  n. 
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It  arifes  from  the  back  part  or  tfie  extremities  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  palfies  over  the  elbow,  and  is  inferted  in  the  la¬ 
teral  and  internal  part  of  the  cubitus  about  three  or  four 
fingers  breadth  above  the  olecranum. — its  ufe  is  to  affift 
in  extending  the  arm. 

Some  anatomiffs  make  the  following  diftinclions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Window. 

Anconeus  extemus ,  a  long  mufcle,  lying  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  backfide  of  the  os  humeri,  from  its  neck  to 
the  external  condyle. 

Anconeus  internets,  a  mufcle  fhorter,  and  more  fleffiy 
than  the  anconaus  exiernus ,  and  lying  towards  the  inner 
part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  os  humeri. 

Anconeus  major ,  a  long  flelhy  mufcle  lying  on  the  back¬ 
fide  of  the  os  humeri. 

Anconeus  minor ,  a  fmall  mufcle  obliquely  triangular, 
lying  in  the  oblong f off "u la  on  the  outfide  of  the  oleceanurtt. 

ANCONY,  in  the  iron  mines,  a  bloom  wrought  into  the 
figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about  three  feet  long,  with  two 
fquare  rough  knobs,  one  at  each  end. 

The  procefs  for  bringing  the  iron  to  this  ftate  is  this : 
they  firft  melt  off  a  piece  from  a  fow  of  call  iron,  of 
the  proper  fize  ;  this  they  firft  hammer  at  the  forge  into 
a  mafs  of  two  feet  long,  and  .of  a  fquare  ifiape,  which 
they  call  a  bloom  ;  when  this  is  done,  they  lend  it  to  the 
finery,  where,  after  two  or  three  heats  and  workings, 
they  bring  it  to  this  figure,  and  call  it  an  ancony.  The 
middle  part  heat  out  at  the  finery  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  of  the  fliape  and  thicknels  the  whole  is  to  be  ; 
this  is  then  fent  to  the  chafery,  and  there  the  ends  are 
wrought  to  the  fhape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  made 
into  a  bar. 

ANCREE,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fame  with  anchored. 

ANCTERES,  in  the  Ancient  Medicine,  feem  to  have  been 
the  fame,  at  leaft  to  have  anfwered  the  fame  ufes,  as  our 
SUTURES. 

Some  alio  fpeak  of  a  ftrong  kind  of  flicking  plafter  un¬ 
der  this  denomination. 

ANCTERIASMUS,  in  Medicine ,  the  operation  of  applying 
a  fibitla  to  clofe  the  too  patent  lips  of  wounds. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  Latin  writers,  inffbulatio. 

Ancteriasmus  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the 
puffing  a  fibula  through  the  prepuce  of  the  ancient  ftage- 
players  and  buffoons. 

ANCUB1  BUS,  among  Ancient  Phyff.cians,  denotes  a  difeafe 
of  the  eyes,  wherein  there  is  an  appearance  of  fand,  or 
little  ftones  fprinkled  on  them. 

This  is  otherwife  called  petrification. 

ANCUS,  a  name  for  fuch  as  have  an  arm  bent  crooked,  fo 
that  they  cannot  extend  it. 

ANCYLE,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  fmall  kind  of  brazen 
fhield,  faid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  into  the  hands  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  voice  was 
heard,  chat  Rome  fhould  be  miftrefs  of  the  world,  while 
ftie  preferved  that  fhield. 

T  hough  there  was  but  one  ancyle  that  fell  from  heaven, 
yet  were  there  twelve  preferved;  Numa,  by  the  advice, 
as  it  is  faid,  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  having  ordered  eleven 
others,  perfectly  like  the  firft,  to  be  made  by  Veturius 
Mamurius,  that  if  any  fhould  attempt  to  ileal  it,  as 
Ulyfles  did  the  Palladium,  they  might  not  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  true  ancyle  from  the  falfe  ones.. 

Thefe  ancylia  were  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Mars  ;  and 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  twelve  priefts,  or  fain, 
inftituted  for  that  purpofe. 

They  wete  carried  every  year,  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  proceffion  all  round  Rome  ;  and  the  thirtieth  day  of 
that  month  they  were  again  depofited  in  their  place. 

Ancyle,  fee  Anchylosis. 

ANCYLO- 


ANCYLOBLF.PH  ARON,  invifcatio,  or  adglutinatio  pal¬ 
pebrarum,  a  difeafe  wherein  the  eye-lids  are  ftuck  fall, 
or  glued  together.— The  cure  is  by  manual  opera¬ 
tion. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS,  ayr-v^oy^cootroo,  from  uystvi^s, 
irookcd,  and  yhuavd.,  tongue,  one  that  is  tongue-tied,  or 
has  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  arifing  from  a  con¬ 
traction  oi  the  frcenum  of  the  tongue* 

This  difeafe  is  alio  called  ancyloglojjum ,  which  is  either 
natural ,  i.  e.  born  with  the  infant,  or  accidental ,  occa- 
fioned  ufually  by  fome  ulcer  under  the  tongue,  which 
leaves  behind  it  a  hardnefs,  or  efcbar.  It  is  the.  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  midwives,  that  none  are  born  without 
this  infirmity  ;  and  hence,  one  of  the  firft  things  after  a 
birth,  is  to  cut  the  firing  of  the  infant’s  tongue. 

The  effeCt  of  the  amylogloffum  is  not  only  to  hinder  the 
ufe  of  fpeech,  but  in  children  it  alfo  difables  them  from 
fucking.  The  cure  is  performed  by  a  careful  feCtion  of 
the  franum,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  the  nerves,  or  other  veffels. 
This  operation  is  never  to  be  performed,  where  the  in¬ 
fant  is  abl^  to  thruft  its  tongue  ftraight  out  of  the  mouth. 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  complains  feverely  of  the 
officioufnefs  of  mitiwives,  who,  without  ever  examining 
the  condition  of  the  frecnum,  praCtife  the  operation  pro- 
mifcuoufiy  on  all  infants,  from  an  opinion,  that  with¬ 
out  it  the  child  would  never  be  able  to  fpeak.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  author,  there  is  fcarce  one  child  in 
100,000  in  whom  this  ligament  needs  any  cutting  at  all. 
In  fome  parts  of  Italy  the  midwives  nourifh  a  long  nail 
on  their  right  thumb,  which  is  fafhioned  after  the* man¬ 
ner  of  a  knife’s  point,  wherewith,  as  foon  the  child 
is  born,  they  cut  the  ligament.  In  other  places,  from  a 
vain  opinion  that  there  is  fomething  malignant  in  the 
nail,  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  edge  of -a  piece 
of  money. 

The  operation  is  painful  to  the  infant,  and  is  fometimes 
followed  by  inflammations,  and  even  death  itfelf. 

ANCYLOMELE,  ayKvAoy.n^v,  from  ayuv^o^,  crooked,  and 
jwsiAtf,  a  probe :  a  lurgeon’s  crooked  probe,  or  a  probe 
with  a  hook. 

ANCYLOCIS,  Anchylosis. 

ANCYROIDES,  ayuvpouS'n;,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  in 
Anatomy ,  for  the  procefs  or  fhooting  forth  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone,  in  form  of  a  beak;  otherwife  called  coracoides, 

ANDA,  G.  Pifon ;  is  a  tree  of  Brafil,  the  wood  of  which 
is  fpungy  and  light;  the  leaf  longifh,  fibrous,  and 
pointed;  the  flower  large  and  yellow;  and  the  fruit  a 
grey  nut,  which  enclofes,  under  a  double  rind,  two  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  tafte  of  chefnuts.  The  fruit  is  faid  to  be 
purgative,  and  a  little  emetic:  two  or  three  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  a  dofe.  They  extraft  oil  by  expreffion  from 
thefe  kernels,  with  which  the  natives  anoint  their  limbs. 
The  rinds  of  the  fruit  are  efteemed  proper  to  ilop  a 
loofenefs;  thrown  into  ponds,  they  kill  the  filh. 

ANBABATff,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  gladiators,  who 
fought  hoodwinked  ;  having  on  a  fort  of  helmet  that  co¬ 
vered  the  eyes,  and  even  the  face. 

They  were  called  andabata ,  quaft  aya/Sarai,  ajeer, fores , 
becaufe  they  fought  mounted  on  horfeback,  or  out  of 
chariots.  Others  derive  the  word  from  a/ja,  ogainji , 
and  fiouva,  1  go. 

Some  fay,  the  andabata  fought  in  the  dark,  or  Iatd  at 
night,  after  the  circcnfta  were  over.  There  were  two 
men  in  the  chariot,  viz.  the  driver,  or  auriga,  and  the 
necLpaScn-df,  who  was  alfo  called  araCciTHo,  q*  d.  adfeen- 
fir ,  or  mounter ;  whence,  by  corruption,  the  Latins 
formed  the  andabata . 

It  has  been  difputed  among  critics,  whether  the  anda- 
lat<c  were  a  people  who  actually  fought  blindfold,  in 
their  wars,  or  a  fet  of  combatants  who  only  praftifed 
this  method  of  fighting  for  exercife  fake. 

ANDELANGA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  occurs  as  part  of 
the  formula  of  divers  donations. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  donare  per  andslangam  id  fef- 
tucarn ,  vender e  id  trader e  per  andelangam,  &c.  Some  will 
have  the  term  properly  to  denote  what  we  call  an  and¬ 
iron  ;  others  a  long  flaff,  or  rod,  which  it  is  known  was 
much  ufed  in  the  aft  of  putting  into  poffeflion. 

1  he  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  andelangus,  andelago, 
andilago,  or  andalagus ,  Ac. 

ANDENA,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  a  fwath  in  mowing. 

I  he  word  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  as  much  ground  as 
a  man  can  ftride  over  at  once. 

ANDERENiE,  fat,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given,  by 
many  of  the  old  writers,  to  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  or 
natron.  Some  have,  fince  their  time,  applied  it  to 
our  common  nitre ;  and  it  has  been  wondered  at,  that 
the  accounts  do  not  agree  with  the  fubftance.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  nitre,  or  natron ,  of  the  ancients, 
is  a  fixed  fait,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  pet-afb,  and 
not  at  all  inflammable  with  fulphur,  as  our  nitre  is.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if  the  things  related  of  the  one 
fhould  not  be  found  to  agree  with  the  other. 

V0L.I.N°i7. 


‘ANmRA.  of  Anghlyn,  in  Botany,  G.  Pifon ;  a  tree  It 
Brazil,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  proper  for  buikl- 

jjjf'  tS.  brr  c  1Sr°f  an  afil  col°ur;  its  fruit  is  of  the 
<pe  and  fize  of  an  egg,  green  at  firft,  but  growing 
blacker  by  degrees.  It  is  covered  with  a  hard  rind,  ?£ 
clofing  a  grain,  or  yellowifh  kernel,  of  bitterifh,  aftringent 

They  ptfiverize  this  nut,  and  give  it  for  worms  ;  hut  not 

poifonous!  °nC  fCrUP  ^  ^  m°re  thaU  this  is  faid  t0  be 

Andira,  in  Zoology  is  an  animal  called  alfo  andira-wacu, 
a  kind  of  bat  in  Brafil ;  the  large!!  of  which  are  a*s  big 
as  our  pigeons  :  they  call  them  horned  bats,  from  a  fon 
o  excrelcence,  or  pliant  body,  above  their  beak.  Some 

ber  in  rhere-V’7  ngrr0rUt;-n0r  they  Set  into  cham- 
ers  in  the  mgnt,  and  fo  fubtiliy  open  the  veins  in  the 

feet  of  thofo  who  are  in  bed,  that  they  are  not  perceived 

be  fionned  -°1  l  "  Which  is  dlfficu!t 

be  itopped.  The  inhabitants  reckon  the  tongue  and 

heart  of  that  animal  among  poifons. 

ANDIRIAR,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which  Rhafes,  and 
iome  others,  exprefs  the  fabago. 

ANDORINHA,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  m  the  Brafils  call  the  BraGlian  fwallovr,  mote 
..Ur^‘‘y  known  by  its  Brafilian  name  tapera. 
ANDRACHNE,  in  Botany.  See  Bajlard  oipiNH. 
Andrachne  is  alfo  a  name  given,  by  the  ancients,  fome¬ 
times  to  a  tree  or  the  arbutus,  or  ftrawberry-tree  kind, 
and  fometimes  to  the  herb  pursLain.  Some  of  the 

aS5^s^^;-^  and  fome: 

perfons  for  S.US’  “  WriUn'  thc  <>f 

Hence  alfo  andrapoiijfis,  a  ilahr  „ 

ore  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who  ftealsmen  or  children- 

ANMAPfiml  apTt  r’e-  Th!fli,ia?s  for. 

in  flR^f°T?CAP7£LI’;In  Ant,tiUIty>  a  kind  of  dealers 
m  flaves.  The  andrapodocapeh  had  a  particular  procefs 

aking  off  moles,  and  the  like  disfigurements  on  die 

wkh  bran?6  flaV6S  they  kept  f9r  fale>  hY  rubbing  them 

At  Athens  feveral  plades  in  the  former  were  appointed 
for  the  fale  of  flaves.  Upon  the  firft  day  of  every 
month,  the  merchants  brought  them  into  the  market, 
and  expofed  them  to  fale,  whilft  the  crier  Handing 

to^ether^0"6  f°r  tbat  PurPofe>  called  the  people 

ANDREW,  Knights  of  St.  Andrew ,  or  the  thiftle.  See 

-L  HISTLJE# 

Knights  of  St.  Andrew,  is  alfo  an  order  inftituted  by 

P?Vh  -he  G^at  of  Murcovy,  in  1698;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  golden  medal,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  repre- 
fented  St.  Andrew  s  crofs,  and  on  the  other,  are  thefe 
words  Czar  Pierre,  monarque  de-tout  la  Ruffia.  This 

,0  3  bl“C  ribb°n>  iS 

Andrew’s  Crofs,  is  a  badge  worn  in  the  hat,  by  tlie  peo- 
pie  of  Scotland,  on  the  day  of  the  feaft  of  that  faint.  ? 

It  confifts  of  blue  and  white  ribbands,  difpofed  into  a 
0Vf  T''  an<r  irnded  as  a  commemoration 
Sco^t'and  fiX1°n  °f  St’  Andrew’  the  tuteIary  faint  of 

ANORM  in  Antiquity,  a  name  given  by  the  Cretans  to 
the  public  entertainments,  at  which  whole  cities,  tribes, 
or  other  bodies  of  men,  were  prefent. 

The  hail,  or  place  of  eating,  where  thefe  entertainments 
were  held,  was  denominated  andrion ,  in  the  uppermoft 
part  of  which  was  a  conftant  table  fet  apart  for  ftrangers. 
Andria  is  alfo  nfod  by  fome  naturalifts,  to  denote  Z fpe- 
cies  of  hermaphrodite,  wherein  the  female  fox  has  the 
predominancy. 

ANDRODAS,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  the  fixtv-third 
year  of  man’s  life.  1 

This  is  otherwife  called,  annus  ZEgyptius ,  and  climatler 
magnus. 

ANDROGYNA,  in  Botany,  plants  bearing  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  or.  the  fame  root. 

ANDROGYNUM,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Writers,  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  matrimony,  or  even  one  of  the  parties  married. 

Androgynum,  balneum,  denotes  a  bath  common  to  both 
fexes. 

ANDROGYNUS,  or  Androgynous,  an  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  or  one  born  with  two  fexes,  being  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  fame  perfon. 

The  word  comes  from  avPpoyui’Of,  a  compound  of  etvitg, 
man,  and  yvvti,  woman,  q.  d.  man  woman. 

I  he  aftrologers  alfo  give  the  appellation  androgynous  to 
fuch  of  the  planets  as  are  fometimes  hot,  and  fometimes 
cold  ;  as  mercury,  which  is  reputed  hot  and  dry 
when  near  the  fun,  and  cold  and  moift  when  near  the 
moon. 

ANDROIDES,  an  automaton,  in  the  figure  of  a  man  j 
which,  by  virtue  of  certain  fprings,  &c.  duly  con- 
3  C  trived. 


AND 


AND 


trivet!,  walks,  and  performs  other  external  functions  of  a 
man. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  avtif,  aspfyoj,  man,  and 
ados,  form. 

Albert  us  Magnus  is  recorded  as  having  made  a  famous 

androides. 

ANDROLEPSY,  Androlepsia,  in  Antiquity. — If  an 
Athenian  were  killed  by  a  citizen  of.fome  other  place, 
and  fuch  city  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  criminal  to  pu- 
nifhment,  it  was  held  lawful  to  take  three  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  and  punifli  the  homicide  in  them. — This  the 
Greeks  called  androlepfia,  and  the  P«.omans  clarigatio. 
The  word  is  formed  of  etvnp,  man,  and  a apAocvu,  capto, 
1  take. 

Some  authors  alfo  ufe  androlepfta  for  reprisals. 
ANDROMACHI  tberiaca ,  or  treacle  of  AndROMACHUS, 
in  Pharmacy,  is  a  capital  alexipharmic  compofition  ;  called 
alfo  Venice  Treacle. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  AJlronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the 
northern  hemilphere,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  a  woman 
chained. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  in  memory  of  Andro¬ 
meda,  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Caffipeia,  and  wife  of 
Perfeus,  by  whom  (lie  had  been  delivered  from  a  fea- 
mon.fter,  to  which  fhe  had  been  expofed  to  be  devoured 
for  her  mother’s  pride.  Minerva  tranflated  ^her  into  the 
heavens. 

Dr.  Hook  thinks  he  has  difcovered  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  (lory  of  Andromeda.  Vide  Pert.  Works,  p.  401. 
The  ftars  in  the  conrtellation,  Andromeda ,  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,  are  twenty-three,  in  Tycho’s  twenty-three,  in 
Plevelius’s  forty-feven,  in  Mr.  Flamftead’s  no  lefs  than 
fixty-fix. — They  are  as  follow. 
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Situation  of  ftars. 


In  the  train 
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Andromeda,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  mchogynia 
clafs.  We  have  no  Englifli  name  for  this  plant.  The 
chara&ers  are,  that  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  cut 
into  five  fmall  acute  fegments  ;  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf, 
oval,  and  bell-fhaped,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts  at  the 
brim,  which  are  reflexed ;  it  hath  ten  ftamina ;  the 
germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  round,  pentagonal  vefl'el, 
having  five  cells,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  round  feeds. 
Mr.  Miller  enumerates  five,  and  Linnaeus  ten  lpecies, 
mod  of  which  are  natives  of  America. 

Andromeda,  in  Middle  Age  IVr iters,  denotes  a  kind  of 
garment  made  of  ram-ikins. 

ANDRON,  or  Andrum,  in  Antiquity,  an' apartment  in 
houfes  affigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  men.  I  his  was  other- 
wife  denominated  androna,  and  andronitis. 

The  andron  flood  oppofed  to  the  GYNEc.iEUM,  or  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  women. 

The  Greeks  alfo  gave  their  dining-rooms  the  title  andron, 
becaufe  thewomen  had  no  admittance  tofeafts  with  the  men. 
ANDPcONA,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  a  ftreet,  or  pub¬ 
lic  place,  where  people  met  atid  converfed  together. 

In  fome  writers  androna  is  more  expreily  ufed  for  the 
fpace  between  two  houfes.  In  which  fenfe  the  Greeks 
alfo  ufe  the  term  avS'quvct(,  for  the  way  or  paffage  be¬ 
tween  two  apartments. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  andra ,  an  at  ion,  and 
andrenium. 

Androna  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Ecclefiafiical  Writers ,  for  that 
part  in  churches  deftined  for  the  men.  Anciently  it  was 
the  cuflom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  leparate 
apartments  in  places  of  worfhip,  where  they  performed 
their  devotions  afunder;  which  method  is  ftill  reiigioufly 
obferved  in  the  Greek  church. 

The  or  androna,  was  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 

church,  and  the  women’s  apartment  on  the  northern. 
ANDRONlON,  in  Phyftc ,  the  name  of  a  parti!,  invented 
by  an  ancient  phyfician  named  Andro,  faid  to  have  been 
of  great  efficacy  againft  the  carbuncle  and  herpes: 

Its  ingredients,  according  to  FEgineta’s  prefeription,  are 
the  fquamee  of  copper,  res  uftum,  fal ammoniac,  alumen  ro- 
tunclum,  (havings  of  verdigris,  and  ira.nkincenfe,  all 
wrought  up  with  wine.  Celfus  gives  another  recipe, 
and  Aetius  a  third. 

ANDROPHAGI,  from  avnp,  man,  pnd  $xya,  I  eat,  among 
Ancient  (Geographers,,  denotes  man-eaters. 

Thefe  are  more  ufually  called  anthropophagi. 

Herodotus  and  Pomp.  Mela,  fpeak  of  a  nation  of  an- 
drophagi  in  Scythia. 

ANDROPOGON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  mo- 
noecia  clafs.  Its  charaflcrs  are,  that  it  has  hermaphrodite 
and  male  flowers  ;  the  calyx  of  t he  former  is  an  uniflorous 
glume,  and  the  corolla  a  glume  bearded  at  its  bafe;  the  fta¬ 
mina  are  three,  the  ftyles  two,  and  the  feed  Angle;  the 
calyx,  corollatand  ftamina  of  the  male  are  the  fame.  There 
are  eighteen  fpecies. 

ANDROSACE,  in  Botany.  We  have  no  Englifli  name 
for  this  plant.  The  charafters  are,  that  the  flowers 
grow  in  an  umbel  fet  in  an  involuertim,  and  is  divided 
into  five  parts;  it  hath-  five  fmall  ftamina  within  the 
tube  ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  round  cap- 
fule  of  one  cell,  which  is  full  of  round  feeds.  It  is  of 
the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  three,  and  Linnaeus  fix  fpecies- 
The  androfaces  approach  much  to  the  nature  of  the  auri¬ 
cula,  but  differ  from  the  ftru£lure  of  the  flower. 

(  Androface  fo  is  called,  from  its  bringing  relief  to  men, 
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q.  d  Avf'pt  ano<  yspucra.  It  is  aperitive,  and  good  for 
the  dropfy,  for  retention  of  urine,  and  for  the  gout. 
ANDROSiEMUM,  in  Botany.  See  St.  John’s  IVort. 
ANDROIOMY,  or  Andkatomy,  from  avtip,  man,  and 
repvu,  lent,  the  anatomy  or  dissection  of  human  bodies. 
It  is  thus  called  in  oppofition  to  zootomy ,  which  is  ufed  to 
denote  that  of  brutes. 

Anatomy  is  the  genus ,  and  comprehends  all  difleclions  in 
general,  whether  of  men,  beaits,  or  plants;  and  andro- 
tomy  and  zootomy  are  the  fpecies. 

AN  DRUM,  in  Phyfiolrgy,  a  local  difeafe,  epidemical  among 
the  people  of  Malabar,  being  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  hydro- 
cele ,  or  watery  tumor  of  the  ferotum. 

The  andrurn,  in  the  language  of  the  county,  is  alfo 
•called  perical ;  fometimes  paraphrafticaily,  andu  wajaku, 
q.  d.  a  popular  water  rupture. 

Its  origin  is  derived  frorn  the  vicious  quality  of  the  coun¬ 
try  waters,  impregnated  with  corrofive  muriatic  falts,  the 
fource  of  moft  other  difeafes  that  affedt  the  Malabarians. 
Its  figns,  or  fymptoms,  are  an  eryfipela  of  the  feroium , 
returning  every  new  moon,  by  which  the  lymphatics 
being  eroded,  pour  a  ferous  faline  humour  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ferotum.  >  , 

The  andrum  is  incurable  ;  thofe  once  feized  with  it,  have 
it  for  life  ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  nor  very  troublefome, 
to  thofe  ufed  to  it ;  though  fometimes  it  degenerates  into 
a  hydrofarcocele. 

The  means  of  prevention  is  by  a  heap  of  fand  fetched 
from  a  river  of  the  province  Mangatti,  and  ftrewedin  the 
wells.  This  is  pra&ifed  by  the  rich.  As  to  the  cure, 
they  have  only  a  palliative  one,  which  is  by  incifion,  or 
tapping  and  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  ferotum ,  once 
in  a  month  or  two. 

ANDRYALA,  downy  fow-thifile ;  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  the  fyngenefia  polyg.  aqua!,  clafs.  The  characters  are, 
that  it  hath  a  fhort  round  hairy  empalement ;  the  flowers 
are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are 
uniform  and  of  one  leaf,  flretched  out  like  a  tongue  on 
one  fide  ;  the  germen  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  each 
floret ;  and  becomes  afterwards  a  Angle  oval  feed,  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  down, 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  two,  and  Linnaeus  three  fpecies, 
which  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 
ANECDOTES,  Anecdota,  a  term  ufed  by  forne  au¬ 
thors,  for  the  title  of  Secret  Hfiories ;  but  it  more  pro¬ 
perly  denotes  a  relation  of  detached  and  interefting  par¬ 
ticulars. 

The  word  is  Greek  ayetefo ra,  q.  d.  things  not  yet  known, 
or  hitherto  kept  fecret. 

Procopius  gives  this  title  to  a  book  which  he  publifhed 
againlt  Juftinian,  and  his  wife  Theodora  ;  and  he  feems 
to  be  the  only  perfon  among  the  ancients,  who  has  re- 
prefented  princes  fuch  as  they  are  in  their  domeftic  rela¬ 
tion. — Varillas  has  publifhed  Anecdotes  of  the  houfe  of 
Mecficis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  (o  fuch  works  of 
the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publifhed. 

In  which  fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  Anecdota 
Graca  to  feveral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found  in 
the  libraries,  and  firft:  publilhed  by  him. — F.  M'artene 
has  given  a  Thefaurus  Anecdotarum  Nevus,  in  folio,  5  vols. 
ANEE,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a  corn-meafure,  ufed  in  fome 
provinces  of  France,  particularly  in  Languedoc  and  Ma- 
connois. 

It  is  otherwife  called  ofnee. 

The  anee  is  not  fo  properly  a  meafure,  as  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  or  afiembiage  of  a  certain  number  of  other  meafures. 
The  anee  at  Lyons  confifls  of  fix  bichets ,  equal  to  one 
feptier  and  three  bufhels,  Paris  meafure.  At  Macon,  the 
anee  is  fomewhat  more. 

Anee  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  quantity  of  wine,  fuppofed  to  be 
an  afs’s  load  ;  and  is  fixed  to  eighty  pots. 

ANELE,  or  Anil,  the  fame  with  indigo.  23  El.  cap.  q. 
ANEMIUS  furnus,  among  Chemijis,  a  wind-furnace  ;  ufed 
to  make  fierce  fires  for  melting,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  dvspos,  wind. 
ANEMOMACHIA,  from  ayipo;,  wind,  and  peryjd,  fight, 
in  fome  Ancient  IVriters,  denotes  a  whirlwind,  or  hurricane. 
In  which  fenfe,  we  fometimes  alfo  meet  with  anemozale , 
anc  me  tar  a. vis ,  See. 

ANEMOMETER,  a  machine  wherewith  to  meafure  the 
firength  of  the  wind. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  unpos,  wind,  and  psTpoy, 
meafure. 

The  anemometer  is  varioufly  contrived.  In  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa£lions  wre  have  one  deferibed,  wherein  the 
wind  being  fuppofed  to  blow  direftly  againft  a  flat  fide, 
or  board,  which  moves  along  the  graduated  limb  of  a 
quadrant,  the  number  of  degrees  it  advances  fhews  the 
comparative  force  of  the  wind. 

Wolfius  gives  the  ftrufture  of  another,  which  is  moved 
by  means  of  fails,  ABCK  (Tab.  Pneumatics,  fig.  j 
like  thofe  of  a  wind-mill  j  which  raife  a  weight,  L,  that, 


m  the  higher  it  goes,  receding  farther  from  the  ccmre 
of  motion,  by  Hiding  along  hollow  arm  KM,  fitted 
on  to  the  axis  of  the  fads,  becomes  heavier  and  heavier 
and  preffes  more  and  more  on  the  arm,  till  being  a  coun* 
terpoife  to  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  it  flops  the 
motion  thereof.  An  index,  then,  MN,  fitted  upon  the 
fame  axis  at  right  angles  with  the  arm,  by  its  riling  or 
faHn  g  points  out  the  i Length  of  the  wind,  on  a  plane 
divided  like  a  dial-plate  into  degrees.  1 

It  is  objeaed  to  this  machine,  however,  that  it  requires 
a  confiderable  wind  to  make  it  work.  Leutmannus  has 
contrived  another,  wherein  the  fails  are  horizontal,  and 
are  mote  eafily  driven  about,  and  will  turn  what  way  fo- 
ever  the  wind  blows.  >  ' 

M.  d’Ons  en  Bray  invented  a  new  anemometer,  which  of 
ltfelf  expreffes  on  paper,  not  only  the  feveral  winds  that 
have  blown  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
at  what  hour  each  began  and  ended,  but  alfo  the  difFer- 
ent  firength  and  velocities  of  each.  Vide  Mem.  Acad. 

AMmmrr  I7^4*  P-  i69-.  See  Wind  Machine. 

NEi  iCNE,  in.  Botany,  wind-flower,  a  genus  of  the 

lyandria  polygyma  clafs.  Its  characters  are,  that  the  flower 
is  naked,  having  no  empalement,  and  confifls  of  two  or 
three  orders  of  leaves,  or  petals,  which  are  oblong,  and 
difpofed  in  three  feries  over  each  other;  it  hath  many 
germens  collefted  into  a  head,  which  afterwards  become 
fo  many  feeds  inclofed  with  a  down,  which  adhere  to  the 
loot-italk,  and  form  an  obtufe-cone. 

Snrnef°rt  enumerates.  168  fpecies  ;  Linnaeus  271 
Mr.  Miller,  however,  mentions  no  more  than  6. 

The  proper  foil  and  culture  of  many  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  flower  are  thefe :  for  the  foil  take  a  quantity  of 
fiefli  light  fandy  loam,  or  hazel-earth  from  a  common, 
or  dry  pafture,  not  dug  above  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  - 
mix  this  with  a  third  part  its  quantity  of  rotten  cow-dung, 
and  lay  it  up  in  a  heap;  turn  this  over  at  l'eaft  once  a 
month,  and  every  time  pick  out  the  fiones  and  break  the 
clods.  After  this  mixture  has  been  twelve  months  made, 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

The  beds  of  this  earth  mufi  be  prepared  in  September, 
and  (ho aid  be  made  eight  inches  deep,  if  it  be  in  a  wet 
foil ;  but  if  in  a  dry  one,  three  or  four  inches  will  be 
fufficient ;  three  weeks  after  this  has  been  laid  in,  ftir  it 
for  fix  inches  deep  with  a  fpade,  and  then  with  a  flick 
draw  lines  each  way  of  the  bed,  at  four  inches  diftance, 
fo  that  the  whole  may  be  in  fquares ;  then  make  a  hole 
tnree  inches  oeep  in  the  center  of  each  fquare,  and  plant 
a  root  in  each  ;  and  when  all  are  planted,  rake  the  earth 
of  the  whole  bed  fmooth,  fo  as  to  cover  the  roots  two 
inches  thick,  i  he  feafon  of  planting  thefe  roots' for  for¬ 
ward  flowers,  is  the  middle  of  September,  and  for  the 
later  in  Oclober :  this  is  beft  done  at  a  time  when  there 
are  gentle  rains*  Some  roots  fhould  alfo  be  faved  to  he 
planted  after  Chriftmas,  for  fear  of  accidents  to  the  for¬ 
mer  from  very  hard  leather. 

Thefe  ufualiy  flower  three  weeks  after  thofe  planted  iri 
autumn.  In  the  beginning  of  April  the  early  planted 
roots  will  begin  to  flower,  and  they  will  keep  in  flower 
neai  a  month,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable,  and  they 
are  properly  {haded  with  mats,  laid  over  hoops  in  the 
g  re  ate  ft  heat  of  the  day :  the  fecond,  andlaft  planted  ones* 
will  follow  thefe  ;  and,  ip  the  whole,  there  will  be  at 
leaft  two  months  fine  flowering. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  May  the  firft  planted  roots  will 
Iofe  all  their  leaves,  and  they  muft  be  then  taken  up  and 
walked  dean,  and  laid  to  dry  on  mats  in  the  {hade  ;  after 
which  they  are  to  be  put  up  in  paper  bags,  and  hung  up 
till  the  time  of  planting  them  comes  on  again.  The  later 
planted  ones  are  to  be  taken  up  alfo  asfoon  as  their  leaves 
are  decayed,  and  not  fuffered  to  remain  to  make  new 
{hoots ;  for  then  it  is  too  late  to  remove  them. 

They  are  propagated  two  ways,  either  by  dividing  the 
roots,  or  by  fowing.  The  roots  are  to  be  divided  as  food 
as  they  arc  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  :  they  will  fucceed 
if  broken  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  eyes  or  buds  in 
them  ;  but  they  flower  moft  ftrongly,  if  not  parted  too 
fmall. 

The  way,  by  fowing,  is  this :  choofe  firft  fome  good  kinds 
of  anemones,  plant  thefe  early,  and  they  will  produce  ripe 
feed  three  weeks  after  the  flower  firft  blows.  This  muft; 
he  carefully  gathered,  and  in  Auguft  it  ftiould  be  flowed 
in  pots  or  tubs,  or  a  very  well  prepared  bed  of  lioht  earth, 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands  with  a  little  dry  fluid,  to 
prevent  feveral  of  the  feeds  from  clinging  together,  and 
fpreading  them  as  even  as  poffible  all  over  the  bed  3  after 
this  a  light  hair-brufh  fhould  be  drawn  many  times  over 
the  furface  of  the  bed,  to  pull  afunder  any  lumps  of  feed 
that  may  yet  have  fallen  together  ;  obferving  not  to 
brufii  off  the  feed,  and  as  much  as  poffible  not  to  brufii 
it  into  heaps.  When  this  is  done,  fome  light  earth,  a-* 
bout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  ftiould  be  fifted  over  the 
bed.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  the  bed  muft  be  at  times  co* 
vered  with  mats  laid  hollow,  and  gently  watered. 
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Tn  about  two  months  after  fowing,  the  plants  will  appear, 
if  the  feafotl  has  been  favourable,  and  they  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  defended  from  the  hard  frofts  by  proper  covering, 
and  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  afterwards  by  a  moveable 
reed-fence.  As  the  fpring  advances,  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  they  mult  be  gently  watered,  and  when  their  green 
leaves  decay,  there  mult  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more 
earth  fifted  over  them,  and  the  like  again  at  Michaelmas; 
and  the  bed  mult  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  they  will  flower. 

The  anemones  are  good  for  pains  of  the  head,  and  for  in¬ 
flammations  ;  help  difeafes  of  the  uterus,  and  procure 
milk  into  the  brealts.  Taken  in  ptifan,  or  applied  to  the 
part  in  wool,  they  provoke  the  menfes.  ri  he  root, 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  draws  out  phlegm,  and  makes  the 
teeth  found ;  and  the  decoftion  thereof  cures  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  eyes. 

All  the  anemones  are  acrimonious  and  deterfive,  drawers, 
and  endued  with  the' faculty  ot  opening  the  mouths  oi 
the  veins. 

Anemones,  fea,  a  fpecies  of  the  actinia,  the  hiftory 
of  which  has  been  lately  elucidated  by  the  abbeDicque- 
marre.  He  has  already  difcovered  four  or  five  different 
fpecies  of  them.  They  vary  in  their  fize,  ftiape,  and 
Colour  ;  but  are  generally  found  to  refemble  a  truncated 
cone,  and  many  of  them  are  of  an  uniform  colour, 
whilft  others  are  fpotted  either  in  regular  ftripes,  or  in  a 
more  irregular  manner.  They  are. found  adhering  to 
rocks  or  hones  in  the  fand,  or  in  oyfter-beds :  and  they 
areobferved  to  ftretch  out  their  limbs  and  mouth,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that  touches  the  furface  of 
the  fand,  &c.  where  they  lie.  This  accurate  obferver 
could  eafily  diftinguifh  thefe  animals  from  plants  by 
their  progreffive  motion,  by  the  means  they  make  ufe  of 
to  feize  their  prey,  and  to  defend  themfelves,  by  their 
deglutition,  digeftion,  and  evacuations,  and  alfo  by  the 
propagation  of  their  fpecies.  He  accordingly  claffes  them 
among  fpontaneous  animals. 

The  anemones  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  reproduction  ; 
for,  by  many  experiments,  M.  Dicquemarre  afeertained 
this  property,  and  he  conjectures  that  it  is  owing  to 
their  gelatinous  texture.  Their  limbs  budded  out  luc- 
ceffively  after  feveral  amputations.  Nay,  fome  of  them 
were  difledted  through  the  body  ;  and  the  balls,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  (tump  which  was  left  furvived, 
projected  new  limbs,  and  the  animal  moved  and  eat 
bits  of  mufcles,  which  are  its  ufual  nourifhment.  They 
appeared  to  bear  a  co'nfiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  to 
live  in  a  vacuum,  at  lead  in  a  very  rare  air;  and  they 
require,  for  a  very  confiderable  time,  no  other  food  than 
what  they  find  difleminated  in  fea- water. 

Anemones  are  irritable  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  light  very 
much  affedls  them,  though  to  appearance  they  have  no 
eyes ;  and  by  means  of  this  property,  the  abbe  has  made 
ufe  of  them  for  indicating  the  different  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  atmofphere ;  and  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  new  kind  of  barSmeters . — The  fea-water, 
in  which  the  anemones  are  placed,  muff  be  renewed 
every  day,  and  this  muff  be  their  only  nourilhment  ; 
and  the  obfervation  fhould  be  made  at  intervals  equally 
diftant  from  the  renewals  of  the  water.  If  the  anemones 
he  fnut  and  contracted,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  an 
approaching  ftorm  ;  that  is,  high  winds,  and  a  rough, 
agitated  fea.  When  they  are  all  fhut,  but  not  remark¬ 
ably  contracted,  they  forebode  a  weather  fomewhat  lefs 
boifterous,  but  ftill  attended  with  gales,  and  a  rough  fea. 
If  they  appear  in  the  leaft  open,  or  alternately  and  fre¬ 
quently  opening  and  doling,  they  indicate  a  mean  ftate 
both  of  winds  and  waves,  When  they  are  quite  open, 
tolerably  fine  weather,  and  a  fmooth  fea,  may  be  ex- 
peCted.  x\nd  laftly,  when  their  bodies  are  confiderably 
extended,  and  their  limbs  divergent,  they  furely  prog- 
nolticate  fixed,  fair  weather,  and  a  very  calm  fea.  The 
glafs  in  which  they  are  depofited  may  be  fwung  at  fea, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  compafs,  lo  that  the  rolling 
of  the  fliip  may  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  poftible. 
Thefe  animals  are  viviparous ;  for  feveral  of  them  brought 
forth  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  young  ones,  in  the  hand. 
They  feed  upon  wandering  nettles,  or  fea-jellies ;  and 
they  are  all  fit  for  food.  Upon  being  removed  in  frefh 
water,  they  acquired  a  pale  colour,  their  coat  becomes 
flabby,  and  they  footi  die.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part 
ii.  vol.  Ixv.  part  ii.  and  vol.  lxvii.  part  i.  See  Actinia, 
Animal  flower,  Urtica  Marina ,  See. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS,  in  Botany.  See  Arctotis. 

ANEMOSCOPE  is  fometimes  ufed  fora  machine  invented 
to  foretel  the  changes  of  the  wind. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aviy-os,  wind ,  and  o-«;TTOtuct/, 
/  confider. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  hygroscopes  made  of  cat’s- 
gut,  & c.  prove  very  good  anemofeopes ;  feldom  failing,  by 
the  turning  of  the  index  about,  to  foretel  the  fluffing  of 
the  wind.  See  an  account  of  two  different  anemofeopes  j 
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one  by  Mr.  Pickering.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliii.  part  ii 
p.  9.  the  other  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Philof.  Brit,  vol 
ii.  p.  211. 

The  anemofope  ufed  by  the  ancients  feems,  by  Vitruvius’s 
defeription  of  it,  to  have  been  intended  rather  to  Ihew 
which  way  the  wind  actually  blew,  than  to  foretel  into 
which  quarter  it  would  change. 

Otto  de  Gueric  alfo  gave  the  title  anemofeope  to  a  machine 
invented  by  him,  to  foretel  the  change  of  the  weather, 
as  to  fair  and  rain. 

It  confifted  of  a  wooden  little  man,  who  rofe  and  fell 
in  a  glafs  tube,  as  the  atmofphere  was  more  or  lefs  heavy. 
— Accordingly,  M.  Comiers  has  fhewn,  that  this  anemo¬ 
feope  was  only  an  application  of  the  common  baro¬ 
meter.  See  Wind. 

The  anemofeope  of  Vaeroe  is  famou3.  It  is  made  of  the 
bird  lunde,  whole  feathers  are  picked,  the  {kin  (tripped 
off,  vifeera  taken  out,  and  the  flein  in  this  flare  drawn  a- 
new  over  the  bones  ;  this  being  hung  up  in  the  chimney, 
is  faid  always  to  diredt  its  bill  to  the  point  from  whence 
the  wind  is  like  to  blow.  Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C.  Dec.  3. 
An.  9.  App.  p.  245. 

ANETHUM,  in  Botany.  See  Dill. 

Anethum,  ajhes  of,  cinis  anethi ,  are  procured  by  mere 
conflagration.  They  are  commended  by  Galen  in  humid 
ulcers,  efpecially  about  the  pudenda. 

Anethum,  water  of,  aqua  anethi ,  is  procured  from  the 
leaves,  while  in  flower,  by  dillillation  in  balnea  Ma¬ 
ries.  It  is  accounted  flomachic,  carminative,  and  ano¬ 
dyne. 

Anethum,  oil  of,  is  either  procured  by  infufion,  or  dif- 
tillation.  The  former  kind  is  preferibed  by  Diofcorides, 
as  a  proper  emollient  for  diforders  of  the  privities  ;  alfo 
a  warm  difeutient,  digeftive,  &c.  The  latter  is  held  to 
be  aromatic,  ftomachic,  *kc. 

ANEURYSM,  Aneurysm  a,  in  Surgery,  a  foft,  throb¬ 
bing,  ruddy  tumor,  occafioned  by  a  dilatation,  or  by  a 
wound  of  an  artery. 

The  word  comes  from  avqvnvu,  dilute,  I  dilate. 

Surgeons  diflinguifh  two  kinds  of  aneurifn,  which  they 
call  the  true  and  the  fpurious.  The  true  anturifm  is 
formed  by  a  dilatation  only  of  the  artery,  either  ail 
round,  or  only  one  fide,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
varices,  or  tumors  of  the  veins;  this  has  always  a  pul- 
fation. 

This  kind  of  aneurifn  is  feldom  fatal ;  though  reckoned, 
when  large,  incurable  ;  the  chief  inconveniencies  are, 
the  magnitude  of  the  tumor,  and  the  pulfation. 

Mr.  Littre  gives  us  the  hiffory  of  an  aneuryfna  of  this 
kind,  in  the  aorta-,  the  caufe  whereof  he  attributes  to 
an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  axillary 
and  fubclavian  arteiies.  Hill,  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  an. 
1712. 

Another  hiftory  of  an  aneuryfna  of  the  fame  part  we 
have,  by  Mr.  Lafage,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaHions. 
It  was  occafioned  by  fome  violent  fhocks  the  patient  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  breaft  which  threw  him  into  (pitting  of 
blood,  and  foon  after  formed  the  tumor,  whereof  he 
died.  Upon  diffe£lion,  the  aneuryfma  was  found  fo  big, 
that  it  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  on  the  rUht 
fide.  b 

There  is  another  remarkable  hiftory  of  an  aneuryfn ,  ill 
the  London  Medical  Obfervations.  There  is  alfo  a  re¬ 
markable  cafe  of  the  fame  kind,  with  an  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  difeovering  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
by  Jof.  Warner,  F.  R.  S.  Phil.  Tianf.  vol.  1.  part  i. 
No  44.  an.  1757. 

The  fpurious  aneurifn  is,  when  the  artery  having  been 
opened,  by  pun&ure  or  incifion,  or  other  accident,  tha 
blood  is  extravafated  between  the  mufcles  and  integu¬ 
ments,  and  the  limb  appears  fwelled  and  livid,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  pulfation.  The  moft  common  feat  of  an 
aneurifn  is  in  the  brachial  artery,  and  its  moft  common 
occafion  a  punclure  of  that  artery  in  bleeding  ;  but  the 
fame  accident  may  happen  to  any  artery,  and  from  va¬ 
rious  caufes,  and  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  internal  arte- 
nes,  from  falls,  blows,  and  violent  {trains  ;  in  the  arm 
it  often  happens  from  the  outer  coat  only  of  the  artery 
having  been  cut  in  bleeding,  and  the  inner  one  giving 
way  by  degrees,  as  not  of  ftrength  to  bear  the  impulle 
of  the  blood.  Thefe  are  at  firlt  very  (mail,  and  difre- 
garded  by  the  patient,  but  they  grow  at  length  to  the 
fize  of  an  egg,  and  fometimes  even  to  that  of  a  man’s 
head. 

The  aneurifms  of  the  great  internal  arteries  are  the  moft 
fatal  of  all  ;  thofe  of  their  external  branches  are  often 
remedied,  but  thofe  in  the  arm  frequently  after  the 
operation  are  attended  with  a  wafting  of  the  arm,  and 
an  amputation  becomes  necefi'ary.  The  natural  bur  (ling 
of  an  aneurifm  is  very  dangerous,  as  the  patient  may  be 
loft  in  a  minute’s  time,  if  the  artery  be  not  comprefled 
above  ;  fometimes  furgeons  have’alfo  opened  the  larger 
aneurifms ,  miftaking  them  for  abfeefies. 
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The  method  of  curing  a  flight  aneurifm  in  the  arm,  dr 
eifewhcre,  is  either  by  deligation  and  fcomprcffion,  or  by 
inciflon  ;  the  firft  ought  always  to  be  fir  ft  tried,  and  is 
done  either  by  ftrait  bandges  with  compreffes,  or  by  an 
engine  invented  for  that  purpofe.  Small  aneurifm  are 
often  thus  cured  ;  but  when  large  and  dangerous,  the 
operation  by  the  knife  mult  be  ufed.  In  this  the  firft 
care  is  to  (top  the  courfe  of  the  b!ood  by  the  tournequet ; 
the  fecotid  to  denudatc  the  artery,  and  free  it  from  the 
adjacent  integuments,  and  the  laft  to  contra£l  or  con- 
ltringe  it  either  by  medicine  or  ligature. 

The  fpurious  aneurifm  is  often  produced  by  the  burfting 
of  the  true  kind,  under  the  integuments  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  is  to  be  treated  as  the  true,  and  cured  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  knife,  and  by  ligature,  or  cauftics  ;  but  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  the  ligature  feems  the  belt  method. 

When  any  part  of  an  artery  has  loft  its  fpring,  it  is  lefs 
capable  than  before  to  relift  the  impulfe  of  the  blood. 
This  part  of  a  canal,  which  is  continually  pufhed  by  the 
blood*  muft  therefore  become  gradually  more  and  more 
dilated  ;  and  by  degrees  there  becomes  formed  in  the 
part  that  fort  of  tumor  which  furgeons  and  anaromifts 
call  an  aneurifm  by  dilatation,  or  the  true  aneurifm ;  and 
this  dilated  part  of  the  veffel  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  kind 
cf  bag  through  which  the  blood  that  firft  formed  it  is 
continually  palling. 

When  an  artery  has  been  by  any  means  wounded,  the 
blood  which  efcapes  through  the  oriface  caufys  another 
fort  of  tumor  ;  and  this  is  called  an  aneurifm  by  wound¬ 
ing,  or  a  fpurious  aneurifm.  Heifter. 

The  rood  common  aneurifns  by  wound  happen  from 
bleeding  in  the  arm  ;  in  thefe,  if  the  artery  be  but 
flightly  wounded,  and  the  bandage  and  comprefs  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  the,  cure  is  often  performed,  l'o  that  no 
farther  m  if  chief  enfues  ;  but  if  the  wound  is  larger,  or 
the  compreflion  lefs  regular,  bad  fymptoms  come  on 
fooner  or  later,  and  there  often  is  a  neceffity  at  lift  of 
fubmitting  to  the  operation  of  opening  the  fkin,  dif- 
perfir.g  the  blood,  and  doling  the  veil'd.  Mem.  Acad. 
Scienc.  Par.  1736. 

Dr.  Hunter,  who  has  treated  largely  on  this  fuhjeft,  di¬ 
vides  aneurifms  into  four  kinds,  the  true ,  the  fafe ,  the 
mixed,  and  the  varicofe%  The  true  aneurifm  is  formed  by 
a  dilatation  of  the  artery,  and  may  ^happen  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  The  falfe  aneurifm  is  formed  by  a  rupture, 
or  wound,  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  may  be  either 
diff  ufed  or  circumfcribed.  The  mixed  aneurifm  is  formed 
partly  by  wound,  or  rupture,  in  the  artery,  and  partly 
by  dilatation. 

The  varicofe  aneurifm  is  owing  to  the  wound  of  an  artery 
through  a  vein,  fo  that  the  blood  paffes  from  the  trunk 
of  the  artery  into  the  trunk  of  the  vein,  and  fo  back  to 
the  heart.  See  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol,  i.  art. 
26.  vol.  ii.  art  30  and  36.  vol.  iii.  art.  37.  12. 

If  an  artery  happens  to  be  cut,  the  blood  gullies  out  im- 
petuoully,  by  Harts,  and  is  not  eafily  Hopped  ;  and  an 
inflammation  and  difcoloration  of  the  part  fucceeds, 
with  a  tumor,  and  inability  to  move  the  part.  The 
fymptoms  are  nearly  the  fame  in  cafe  of  a  corrofion  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery;  only  in  this  cafe  they  are  lefs 
violent. 

If  the  blood  ceafe  to  flow  from  the  wounded  artery,  and 
pour  itfelf  between  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles,  re- 
courfe  is  had  to  manual  operation;  which  being  tie- 
gledded,  the  extirpation  of  the  limb  frequently  becomes 
unavoidable.  See  cafes  of  ancurifmSy  with  remarks,  by 
Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  third  volume  of  Ell'.  Phyf.  and 
Liter.  Edinb.  1771.  art.  12.  p.  178. 

ANFELDTYHDE,  or  Anfealthile,  in  Law,  a  Ample 
accufation  ;  for  the  Saxons  had  two  forts  of  accufation, 
viz.  ] implex  and  triplex.  That  was  called  Angle,  when 
the  oath  of  the  criminal,  and  of  two  more,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  difeharge  him  :  but  his  own  oath,  and  the  oaths 
of  five  more,  were  required  to  free  him  a  triplice  aicu- 
fatione. 

ANGARI,  or  Ancarii,  in  Antiquity,  denote  public  cou¬ 
riers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  meflages. 

The  ancient  Perfians,  Budseus  obferves,  had  their  ay- 
yapuov  J'poy.n^cc,  which  was  a  fet  of  couriers  on  horfe- 
back,  polled  at  certain  ftages  or  distances,  always  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  receive  the  difpatches  from  one,  and  forward 
them  to  another,  with  wonderful  celerity,  anfwering  to 
what  the  moderns  call  polls,  q.  d.  pofti ,  as  being  polled 
at  certain  places  or  ftages.  Plerod.  lib.  viii. 

The  angari  were  alfo  called  by  the  Perfians  afandee  ;  by 
the  Greeks  on  account  of  the  long  journies 

they  made  in  one  day,  which,  according  to  Suidas, 
amounted  not  to  lefs  than  1500  ftadia. 

Angari  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  porters,  and  others 
employed  in  laborious  offices,  as  bearing  burdens. 

ANGARIA  is  ufed,  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  any  burden, 
or  incumbrance,  forcibly  impofed  on  perfons. 

Some  define  angaria,  by  perfonal  fervices,  which  a  party 
is  compelled  to  difeharge  in  his  own  perfon,  or  to  ferve 
Vol.  I.  N°  17. 
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at  his  own  expence.  —  Or,  fuch  fervices  impofed  on 
lands,  whereby  a  perfon  is  obliged  to  work  for  another 
^  either  with  his  horfe,  his  afs,  or  the  like. 

.  iNGari A,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  a  duty  required  of 
t  ie  luojedrs  to  iurnifii  out  horfes  and  carriages  for  con¬ 
veying  of  corn  for  the  foldiers,  and  fuch  things  as  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fifus. 

This  duty  goes  by  the  name  of  *curfus  pubUcus,  angari a, 
parangana,  tranfiatio,  and  eveSiio.  The  horfes  ufed  in 

t  ns  fervice  are  particularly  called  paraveredi ,  and  etui 
curjuales.  1 

Anglia  are  generally  underftood  as  exclufive  of  {hips  ; 
though,  on  fome  occafiBns,  thefe  were  prelTed  into  the 
fervice  for  ttanfporting  provifions  and  the  like. 

AngcTue  differ  from  parangaria,  in  that  the  former  are 
confined  to  public  or  main  roads,  the  latter  to  oblique  or 
crbfs  roads.  1 

In  the  Book,  of  Feuds,,  the  performance  of  angaria:  arid 
par  angari  a  is  ranked  in  the  number  of  royal  fervices. 
Lib.  ii.  tit.  56. 

The  clergy  were  exempted  from  this  fervice  by  hvo  laws 
of  Conftantius ;  but  he  revoked  this  privilege  in  360.  The 
privilege  was  reftored  in  382,  and  confirmed  by  Hdnorius 
in  412  ;  but  was  taken  away  again  in  440.  Bimrh.  Orie.- 
Ecclefiae,  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  §  10. 

AngXria  is'alfd  ufed,  in  *  Ancient  Military  Writers ,  for  a 
guard  of  foldiers  polled  in  any  place  for  the  fecuritjr  of  it. 
Veget.  tib.i.  cap.  3.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19  lib’,  iii.  cap.  8. 
ANGEIOGR  APHIA,  the  knowledge,  or  defeription,  of  all 
kinds  of  ancient  inftruments,  veflels,  and  utenlils,  both 
domeftic,  military,  and  nautical. 

I  he  word  is  compounded  of  cty'fuoy,  vas ,  veffel,  and 
ypitpco,  feribo,  I  defer i be. 

Angdography  alfo  includes  the  confideration  of  the 
ights,  measures,  &c.  ufed  by  the  feveral  nations. 
ANGEIOLOG  1,  Angeioeogia,  in  Anatoms ,  the  hiflory, 
or  defeription,  of  the  veffelsin  a  human  body  ;  e.  gr.  the 
nerves,  veins,  and  lymphatics.— See  Tab.  Anat.  part  ii. 

1  He  word  is  derived  from  ayfuoy,  a  veffel,  and  for, 
difeourfe'. 

Angeiology  is  a  branch  of  SARCOLOCT. 

AN G !'. I OTO M Y ,  in  Surgery ,  is  ufed  by  fome  td  denote  ail 
artificial  feftion  of  the  veffels,  as  in  bleeding. 

The  word  is  formed  of  <*yfaoy,  veffel,  and  7 iy.v a,  fico,  / 
cut. 

In  this  fenfe  angeiotomy  may  be  divided  into  phlebo¬ 
tomy  and  arterioTomy. 

ANGEL,  a.  fpiritual  intelligent  fubftance;  the  firft  in 
rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings, 
ft  he  tcord  angel ,  a.yyi>.oi,  is  not  properlya  denomination  of 
nature,  but  of  office  ;  denoting  as  much  as  nuncitts ,  mef- 
fenger,  a  perfon  employed  to  carry  one’s  orders,  or  de¬ 
clare  his  will. —Thus  it  is  St.  Paul  represents  angels , 
Heb.  i.  14.  where  he  calls  them  minifiring  fpirits ;  and 
yet  cuftom  has  prevailed  fo  much,  that  angel  is  now 
commonly  taken  for  the  denomination  of  a  particular 
nature. 

I  he  exiftence  of  angels  is  fuppofed  in  all  religions,  though 
it  is  incapable  of  being  proved  a  priori. — Indeed,  the 
ancient  Sadducees  are  reprefented  as  denying  all  fpirits  ; 
and  yet  the  Samaritans  and  Canutes,  who  are  reputed 
Sadducees,  openly  allow  them  :  witnefs  Abufaid,  the 
author  of  an  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
Aaron,  a  Caraite  Jew,  in  his  comment  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  both  extant  in  manufeript  in  the  king  of  Fiance’s 
library. 

In  the  Alcoran,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  angels. — 
The  Muffulmen  believe  them  of  different  orders  "or  de¬ 
grees,  and  to  be  deftined  for  different  employments  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  'They  attribute  exceeding  great 
power  to  the  angel  Gabriel  ;  as,  to  be  able  to  defeend  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  to  over¬ 
turn  a  mountain  with  a  fingle  feather  of  his  wing,  &x. 
The  angel  Afrael,  they  fiippofe^  appointed  to  take  the 
fouls  of  fuch  as  die  ;  and  another  angel ,  named  Efra- 
phil,  they  fay,  ftands  with  a  trumpet  ready  in  his  mouth 
to  proclaim  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  heathen  philofophers  and  poets  were  alfo  agreed  as 
to  the  exiftence  of  intelligent  beings,  fuperior  to  man  ; 
as  is  fliewn  by  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  treatifeof  the  vanity 
of  idols,  from  the  teftimonies  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Trif- 
megiftus,  &c. 

Authors  are  not  fo  unanimous  about  the  nature  as  about 
the  exiftence  of  angels.— Clemens  Alexandrinus  believed 
they  had  bodies  ;  which  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Ori- 
gen,  Ctefarius,  Tertullian,  and  feveral  others.  Athana- 
fius,  St.  Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nicene,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Chry- 
foftom,  & c.  hold  them  to  be  mere  fpirits. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  make  an  hierarchy  of  nine  orders 
of  angels. 

By  the  ancient  councils,  men  are  forbid  to  frame  or  give 
particular  names  to  angels-,  the  only  names  owneJ  by  the 
church  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  to  which  is 
fometimes  added  Uriel.  Du-Cange, 
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before  the  Babyloniffi  captivity  the  Jews  did  not  know 
l>c  ’  „n7.l.  at  lead  we  find  none  mentioned 

'  wrlLn tfore  .his  event.  Cslmet.  flifl.  Bib 

Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
ameh  •  feme  will  have  it  to  have  been  before  the  crea- 
Jn  o’f  our  world,  or  even  before  all  apes,  that  is,  from 
eternity,  this  was  Origen’s  opinion,  who,  according  to 
Leontius,  held  that  all  fpirits,  angels,  devils,  and  even 

human  fouls,  were  from  eternity.  ,  , 

Others  hold  angels  to  have  been  created  before  the  world, 
vet  not  fr6m  eternity ;  of  which  opinion  are  Nazianzen, 
and  others.  Others  again  maintain  that  they  were  ere- 
ated  at  the  fame  time  with  our  world,  but  on  what  day  is 
difputed.  Theodoret  and  Epiphanius  fix  their  date  from 

the  firft  day. 

Good  angels  are  called  angels  of  light ,  and  guardian  an¬ 
gels-,  and  thofe  on  the  contrary,  who  are  the  devils  mi- 
miters,  angels  of  darknefs ,  and  fallen  angels. 

Angel  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  a  fpirit  of  the 
ninth  and  lovveft  clafs,  or  order  of  the  hierarchy,  or 

heavenly  choir.  . 

There  was  an  officer  of  the  Synagogue,  among  the 
Tews,  who  had  the  name  of  angel ;  and  he  was  called  Tin, 
or  epifetpus,  becaufe  he  overlooked  the  reader  of  the  law. 

In  the  Apocalypfe,  the  denomination  angel  is  alio  given 
to  the  paftors  of  feveral  churches :  who  are  called,  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  ;  the  angel  of  the  church 
of  Smyrna,  &c.  Du-Cange  adds,  that  the  fame  name 
was  anciently  given  to  certain  popes,  and  bilhops  ;  by 
reafon  of  their  lingular  fan£tity,  &c.  # 

Angf.l  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Commerce ,  for  an  aneient  gold  coin 
{truck  in  England  ;  fo  called  from  the  figure  of  an  angel 

imprefled  upon  it.  .  „ 

Its  value  in  I  Hen.  VI.  was  6x.  8d.  in  I  Hen.  VIII. 
75.  6 d.  in  34  Hen.  VIII.  8;.  in  6  Edw.  VI.  it  was  ios. 
in  2Eliz.  it  was  icr.  and  in  23  Ehz.  the  fame.— And 
the  half  angel*,  or,  as  it  was  fometimes  called,  the  angelot, 
was  the  moiety  of  this  i  and  the  quarter  angelot ,  propor¬ 
tionable.  ,  ,  r 

The  angel  now  fubfifts  no  otherwife  than  as  a  money  ot 

account;  denoting  ior.  '  ,  .  ,  , 

The  French  have  alfo  had  their  angels,  denu-angels ,  and 

angelots ;  but  they  are  now  diluted. 

AncEh-fiJh,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifii  name  of  the  nih 
called  by  the  generality  of  authors  the  squat  in  a,  and 
by  fome  the  squat  us  and  Rhine.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
Monk#,  and  is,  according  to  the  Artedian  fyftem,  a 
fpecies  of  the  fqualus ,  diftinguiffied  from  the  others  ot 
that  genus  by  the  name  of  the  fqualus  with  no  pinna  am- 
and  with  the  mouth  placed  in  the  top  of  the  head. 
ANGELIC,  or  Angelical,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  angels.  .  „  ,  ,  , 

,We  fay  an  angelical  life,  &c.— St.  Thomas  is  ftyled  the 
angelical  dofior. — The  angelical  falutation  is  called  by  the 
Romanifts  Ave  Maria  ;  fometimes  fimply  angelus. 
Angelic  garment ,  Angelica  veflis,  among  our  Ance/lors, 
was  a  monkifh  garment,  which  laymen  put  on  a  little  be¬ 
fore  their  death,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  ot  the 
prayers  of  the  monks'. 

It  was  from  them  called  angelical ,  becaufe  they  were 
called  angeli,  who  by  thefe  prayers  ammo:  falutt  fuccurre- 
iant.— Hence,  where  we  read  the  phrafe  monachus  ad 
fuccurrendum  in  our  old  books,  it  mult  be  underftood  of 
one  who  had  put  on  the  habit  when  he  was  at  the  point  ot 

ANGELICA, in  Botany ,a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  ch(s 
a  medicinal  plant,  of  which  thecharafters  are, that  it  is  um¬ 
belliferous,  the  greater  umbel  being  compofed  of  many 
fmall  ones;  the  empalement  of  the  flowers  is  indented 
into  five  parts  ;  the  flowers  of  the  whole  umbel  are  uni¬ 
form.  The  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  fruit,  fplitting  into  two, 
and  compofed  of  two  feeds,  which  are  plain  on  one  fide, 
convex  on  the  other,  and  are  bordered. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  five  fpecies. 

It  grows  in  gardens,  and  flowers  and  feeds  in  June  and 
July;  the  root  periffiing  after  the  ripening  of  the  feed, 
which  is  in  the  fecond  year  of  its  growth.  It  is.  of  a 
fweet  fmell,  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  and  is  loaded  with  a 
highly  exalted  oil,  and  volatile  fait. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  angelica  are  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  medicine  ;  the  leaves  alfo  are  fometimes  ufed,  anc 
the  feeds.  It  is  a  ftomachic,  a  cordial,  and  fudorific ;  it 
is  good  in  flatulencies,  and  is  by  many  ranked  among 
the  vulnerary  herbs.  It  is  preferibed  in  malignant  dil- 
eafes  of  all  kinds,  againft  the  effe&s  of  poifon,  and  in 

the  plague.  <  ... 

It  has  been  a  cuftom  with  fome  phyficians,  in  the  times 
of  contagion  of  this  kind,  to  make  a  pafle  of  the  freffi 
roots  beaten  with  vinegar,  and  to  carry  this  in  a  box 
about  them  readily  to  be  applied  to  the  nofe  occafionally ; 
others  prefer  the  holding  a  piece  of  the  dry  root  in  the 
mouth,  and  others  the  drinking  a  glafs  of  ftrong  vinegar, 
in  which  it  has  been  infufed,  fading. 
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It  has  alfo  been  a  cuftom  to  fprinkle  the  powder  of  the 
root  over  the  cloaths  of  perfons  who  go  among  the  iri- 
feded,  through  an  opinion  that  it  preferves  them  fioni 
imbibing  the  effluvia,  which  otherwife  they  might  carry 

eifewhere.  r  , 

A  dram  of  the  powder  of  the  root  alone,  or  hall  that 
quantity  with  a  dram  of  Venice  treacle,  are  recommended 
to  be  given  as  a  remedy  in  the  plague,  to  be  repeated  eveiy 
fix  hours,  and  a  gentle  (weat  to  be  kept  Up  all  the  time. . 

The  root  is  ufed  in  many  of  our  {hop  compofitions,  as  in 
the  plague-water,  &c.  and  the  dried  leaves  are  a  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient  in  the  ladies  red-powder,  famous  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

The  Laplanders  are  extremely  fond  of  angelica ,  and  ufe 
it  in  great  abundance  both  in  meat  and  medicine.  They 
ufe  only  the  (talks,  never  meddling  With  the  roots  or 
feed,  in  which  we  find  the  higheft  flavour,  and  greatest 
virtue.  They  gather  the  large  Italics  before  the  plant  is 
run  to  feed,  and  roaft  them  or  bake  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  tender,  and  then  eat  them  as  a  delicate 

diffi. 

When  they  are  Tick,  they  boil  either  thefe  {talks  or  the 
roots  of  the  mofs,  which  they  call  jerth ,  in  water,  and 
in  worfe  cafes  in  whey  made  of  rein-deer  milk,  ami 
give  large  draughts  of  this  decobtion  to  keep  up  a  breath¬ 
ing  fweat. 

Angelica,  terry-hearing.  See  Aralia. 

Angelica,  wild.  See  uEgopodi tiki. 

Angelica  water  is  one  of  the  compound  wdters  of  the 
{hops ;  thus  called  from  the  angelica  root,  which  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  competition,  and  the  moil  a&ive 
part  of  that  plant.  Neumann. 

Angelica  grana ,  a  technical  name  giv&i  to  Anderfoivs 
Scots  pills. 

Angelica  was  alfo  a  celebrated  dance  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  performed  at  their  feafts. 

It  was  thus  called,  from  ety^of,  nunctus ,  mejjenger ;  be¬ 
caufe,  as  Pollux  allures  us,  the  dancers  were  dreflcd  in 
the  habit  of  meflengers. 

ANGELICA,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  inflituted  in 
1191,  by  Ifaacus  Angelus  Flavius  Comnenus,  emperor  of 
Conftantinople. 

They  were  divided  into  three  claflfes;  but  all  under  di¬ 
rection  of  one  grand-mafter. — ' The  firft  were  called  tor- 
(ju.iti,  from  a  collar  which  they  wore,  and  thefe  were 
fifty  in  number. — The  fecond  were  called  the  knights  of 
jujiice,  and  were  ecclefiaftics. — And  the  third  were  called 
knights  fervitors. 

Jultini'jni  will  have  this  order  to  have  been  inflituted  in 
the  year  313,  by  Conftantine ;  and  fuppofes  the  occa- 
fion  thereof  to  have  been  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  that 
emperor,  with  the  fign  of  a  crofs,  and  thefe  words,  In 
hoc  figno  vinces  -,  but  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  any 
military  order  in  thofe  days,  is  a  mere  fable. 

Angel ici  were  alfo  a  fe£t  of  ancient  Cluilfians.—St.  Au- 
guftine  fuppofes  them  thus  called  from  their  yielding  an 
extravagant  worfhip  to  angels,  and  fuch  as  tended  to 
idolatry  ;  though  Epiphaniu6  derives  the  name  from 
their  holding,  that  the  world  was  created  by  angels. 
ANGELINA  zanoni  acojlcc,,  in  Botany.  This  is  a  tree  of 
vaft  fize,  fometimes  above  fixteen  feet  thick,  growing  on 
rocky  and  lanfly  places  in  Malabar,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.- 
It  bears  ripe  fruit  in  December,  and  continues  bearing 
for  a  whole  century. 

The  dried  leaves  heated,  alleviate  pains  and  ftiffnefs  in 
the  joints,  and  difeufs  an  intumefcence  df  the  tejles  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  contufion,  or  any  external  violence  ;  as  alfo 
an  hydrocele ,  or  pneumatocele.  It  is  efficacious  likewife  in 
fome  venereal  complaints,  and  htemorrhoidal  fluxes. 

AN G ELITE,  Jngelites,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  certain 
Chiiftians,  thus  denominated  from  Angelium ,  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Alexandria,  where  their  firft  aflemblies 
were  held. 

The  Jngelites  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with  what  are 
otherwife  called  Severites ,  fometimes  Theodofiani  and  Da- 
mianijli ,  from  the  names  of  their  leaders :  fometimes 
alfo  Tabellionijla. 

They  made  their  firft  appearance  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Anaftafius,  and  pope  Symmachus,  about  the  year 
of  Chrift  494. 

The  diftinguiffiing  tenets  of  the  Angelita  were,  that  the 
feveral  perfons  of  the  Trinity  had  no  diftindt  eflence, 
fubflance,  or  deity  ;  but  only  a  fubfiflence  or  deity  in 
common,  or  indivifible  among  them. 
ANGELOLATRIA,  from  ctyfaof,  angel,  and  I 

worjhip,  the  fuperftitious  worfhip,  or  adoration  of  angels. 
ANGELOLOGIA,  from  ayfeyot  and  Koyof,  difeourfe ,  the 
do£trine  or  fcience  of  angels,  their  nature,  office,  &c. 
Gerhard  has  publiffied  a  facred  Angelologia,  Mufaeus  an 
apoftolical  Angelologia. 

Some  ufe  the  term  angclofophia  in  a  fenfe  much  the  fame. 
A.  Varenius  has  given  an  Ange'ofophia . 
ANGELOGRAPHIA,  from  ixyfoof  and  y 1  defer ibe,  a 
defeription  of  angels,  their  orders,  names,  difeipline,  &c. 
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This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  others  call 
angelologia . 

Catmannus  and  Manitius  have  publifhed  Angelographies. 

ANGELOT,  an  ancient  Englifh  gold  coin,  {truck  at  Paris 
while  under  fuhjedion  to  the  Englifh. 

It  was  thus  called  from  the  figure  of  an  artgel  fupporting 
the  fcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 

There  was  another  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  flruck 
under  Philip  de  Valois. 

AnceLOt  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce  to  denote  a  fmall,  fat, 
rich  fort  of  cheefe,  brought  from  Normandy. 

Skinner  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  firfl  made  it  up  in  that  form, 
and  perhaps  Ramped  it  with  his  own  name.  Menage 
takes  it  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  refemblance 
it  beats  to  the  Englifh  coin  called  angelot. 

It  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Pays  de  Bray,  whence  it  is  alfo 
denominated  angelot  de  Bray. 

It  is  commonly  made  in  vats,  either  fquare  or  fhaped  like 
a  heart. 

ANGELUS,  in  the  Church  Hi/lory  of  France,  denotes  a 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  eftablilhed  by  Louis  XI.  to  be 
rehearfed  three  times  a  day,  at  the  found  of  a  bell  rung  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  angelus  is  the  fame  with  what  is  Othcrwife  called  Ave 
Maria ,  or  the  angelic  falutation. 

ANGER. — Hutchefon  defines  anger,  a  propen fity  to  occa- 
fion  evil  to  another,  arifing  upon  an  apprehenfion  of  an 
injury  done  by  him. 

Anger  is  either  deliberative  or  inflindlive  ;  and  the  latter 
kind  is  rufh  and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates  blindly, 
without  affording  time  for  deliberation  or  forefight.  Bi- 
Ihop  Butler  very  juftly  obferves,  that  anger  is  far  from 
being  a  felfifh  paflion,  fince  it  is  naturally  excited  by  in¬ 
juries  offered  to  others,  as  well  as  to  ourfelves  ;  and  was 
defigned  by  the  Author  of  nature  not  only  to  excite  us 
to  a£t  vigoroufly  in  defending  ourfelves  from  evil,  but  to 
intereft  us  in  the  defence  or  refeue  of  the  injured  and 
helplefs,  and  to  raife  us  above  the  fear  of  the  proud  and 
mighty  opprelfor.  Butler’s  Sermons,  Serm.  viii 
Anger  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  quickly  throws  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  into  preternatural  commotions,  by  a 
violent  ftridtuie  of  the  nervous  and  mufcular  parts;  and 
furprifingly  augments  not  only  the  fjlole  of  the  heart,  and 
of  its  contiguous  veflels,  but  alfo  the  tone  of  the  fibrous 
parts  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  this  paf- 
fion,  by  the  fpafmodic  Rritture  it  produces  in  the  parts, 
exerts  its  power  principally  on  the  fiomachand  inteftines, 
which  are  highly  nervous  and  membranous  parts ;  whence 
the  fymptoms  are  more  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  confent  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  with  the 
other  nervous  parts,  and  almoft  with  the  whole  body. 

The  unhappy  influence  of  anger  likewife,  on  the  biliary 
and  hepatic  ducts,  is  very  furprifing  ;  fince  by  an  intenfe 
conftriclion  of  thefe,  the  liver  is  not  only  rendered  fchir- 
rhous,  but  {tones  alfo  are  often  generated  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  and  biliary  dudts  ;  thefe  accidents  have  fcarcely 
any  other  origin,  than  an  obftruftion  of  the  free  motion 
and  efflux  of  the  bile,  by  means  of  this  violent  Rridture. 
From  fuch  a  Rri&ure  of  thefe  ducts  likewife  proceeds 
the  jaundice,  which  in  procefs  of  time  lays  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  calculous  concretions  in  the  gall-bladder.  Laftly, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  or  the  fpafms  of 
the  fibrous  parts,  by  means  of  anger ,  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  is  propelled  with  an  impetus ,  to  certain  parts  ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  they  are  too  much  difteiided, 
and  the  orifices  of  the  veins  diftributed  there,  opened.  It 
is  evident  from  experience  that  anger  has  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  excite  enormous  haemorrhages,  either  from  the 
nofe,  the  aperture  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  veins  of 
the  anus ;  or  in  women,  front  the  uterus  ;  efpecially  in 
thofe  previoully  accuRomed  and  difpofed  to  luch  evacua¬ 
tions* 

For  the  influence  of  this  paflion  on  the  perfpiration  and 
urine  of  human  bodies,  fee  Perspiration,  &c. 
ANGERONALIA,  in  Antiquity ,  folemn  feafls  held  by  the 
Romans,  the  21  ft  of  December,  in  honour  of  Angerona, 
or  Angeronia,  the  goddefs  of  patience  and  filence. 

Feflus  and  Julius  Modeftus,  quoted  by  Macrobius*  Sa- 
iurrn  lib;  i.  cap.  10.  derive  the  name  from  angina,  fqui- 
iiancy ;  and  fuppofe  the  goddefs  to  have  been  thus  de¬ 
nominated,  becaufe  file  prefided  over  that  difeafe. — 
Others  fuppofe  it  formed  from  anger,  grief, \  pain ;  to  in¬ 
timate  that  fhe  gave  relief  to  thofe  affli&ed  therewith. 
Others  deduce  it  from  angeo,  I  prefs,  I  clofe\  as  being  re¬ 
puted  the  goddefs  of  filence,  &c. 

ANGETENAR,  in  the  Arabian  Aflronomy ,  denotes  a  fixed 
ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  in  the  body  of  Cetus,  or 
the  Whale. 

ANGIGLOSSII,  from  <vyy^u,conJlringo,  and  yhcejira,  lingua, 
denotes  thofe  whofpeak  with  difficulty;  hefitation,  or  even 

Hammering. 
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ANGILDUM,  in  our  Old  Writers ,  denotes  a  Ample  gild; 
that  is,  the  fimple  value  of  the  man,  or  other  thing. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon,  an,  one ,  and  gild ; 
payment,  price,  or  compenfation. 

In  this  l'enfe,  angildum  Hands  contradiRinguIfhcd  front 
tVjigildum,  a  double  compenfation  $  irigildum,  a  triple  corn - 
penfation. 

ANGINA,  in  Medicine ,  an  inflammation  about  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx ,  attended  with  an  acute 
fever,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  danger  of  fuffbea- 
tion. 

The  word  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  ango,  2 
vex,  formed  of  etfya,  fuffoco,Jlrangulo. 

The  angina  is  the  fame  with  what  we  popularly  call 
quin  z  Y,  or  fquinancy.  It  is  an  inflammation  in  the  parts 
of  the  throat  fubferviertt,  to  refpiration,  fpeech,  and  de¬ 
glutition.  When  the  diforder  is  epidemic,  it  is  ufually 
between  fpring  and  fummer,  after  a  long  Continuance 
of  cold  and  rainy  weather.  The  true  quinzy  is  an  acute 
inflammatory  diforder;  the  baflard  quinzy  is  a  lymphatic; 
catarrhal  diforder ;  and  the  fever  that  accompanies  it  is 
not  acute*  but  rather  chronical. 

Angina  gangrena,  or  aquofa,  the  ulcerated,  malignant,  pu¬ 
trid,  fore  throat  ;  on  which  there  are  various  treatifes 
by  Fothergill,  Huxham,  Northcote,  See. 

Angina  lini,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  of  the  later 
Greek  writers  to  exprefs  what  the  more  ancient  writers 
of  this  nation  called  linozoflis ,  and  the  Latins  epilinurn  ; 
this  was  the  cufcuta  Or  dodder  growing  on  the  flax,  as 
that  on  the  thyme  was  called  epithymum.  It  was  called 
angina  lini ,  the  quinzy  of  flax,  from  its  choaking  that 
plant. 

Angina  peftoris,  in  Medicine,  a  name  given  to  a  difeafe; 
dangerous,  and  not  extremely  rare,  firft  deferibed  by 
Dr.  W.  Heberden,  and  fo  called  from  the  feat  of  the 
diforder,  and  the  fenfe  of  ftrangling  and  anxiety  with 
which  it  is  attended.  The  debtor’s  account  of  it  is  irt 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  London  Medic.  Tranf.  p.  59. 
&c.  See  alfo  Medic,  and  Phil.  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
The  patient  while  walking,  efpecially  if  foon  after  eat¬ 
ing,  is  aftebted  with  a  painful  fenfation  in  his  breafl ;  at 
firft,  it  is  removed  by  his  Handing  Hill,  but  afterwards 
it  does  not  go  off  fo  fuddenly;  it  comes  on  in  bed,  ob¬ 
liges  the  patient  to  get  up,  and  continues  for  an  hour  or 
more  ;  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  attacks  the  patient 
Handing  or  fitting  Hill.  It  is  brought  on  by  trivial  acci¬ 
dents,  coughing,  &c.  or  any  flight  difturbance.  In  fome 
it  is  worH  in  winter,  in  others  in  fummer..  The  pulfe, 
fometimes  at  leaH,  is  not  diHurbed,  confequently  the 
heart  is  not  affebted  by  the  pain.  People  affebted  with 
it  often  die  fuddenly,  but  fome  continue  fubjebt  to  it  for 
twenty  and  odd  years.  The  feat  of  it  feems  to  be  in 
or  about  the  os Jiernum,  towards  the  left  fide,  and  a  pain 
in  the  middle  of  the  left  arm  fometimes  accompanies  it; 
The  caufe  is  probably  a  fpafm,  or  cramp,  or  an  ulcer, 
or  both.  Wine,  or  other  cordials,  taken  at  bed-time, 
prevent  or  weaken  night-fits,  but  opium  is  the  mofi  ef¬ 
fectual  relief ;  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  the  the¬ 
baic  tinbture,  taken  at  bed-time,  may  be  fafely  continued 
as  long  as  requifite. 

This  difeafe  has  been  fince  accurately  deferibed,  and 
fuitable  preventives  or  remedies  propofed,  by  Dr.  Fo¬ 
thergill. _  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  v.  p.  233.  252. 
ANGIOSPERMIA,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  by  Linnaeus; 
to  exprefs  a  certain  feries  of  the  if  1  d  yn a m i  jk  or  plants 
of  the  verticillate  kind,  which  have  their  feeds  not  lodged 
naked  within  the  cup.  They  are  by  this  difiinguifhed 
from  the  gymnofpermia,  which  have  them  fo  ;  whereas 
the  angiofpermia  have  them  inclofed  in  a  capfule,  and 
adhering  to  a  placenta  placed  in  the  middle  of  that  cap¬ 
fule.  The  clafs  of  didyvamia  contains  the  labiated 
and  perfonated  plants.  The  angiofpermia  are  the  per- 
fonated,  the  others  the  labiated  kinds.  This  order,  Qr 
feries,  contains  fixty-three  genera,  comprehending  thofe 
that  have  a  fimple  Higma,  and  perfonare  corollas ;  thofe 
with  a  fimple  Higma,  and  fpreading  corolla- ;  thofe  with  a 
double  Higma,  and  fuch  as  have  many  petals. 

ANGLE,  Angui.us,  in  Geometry,  the  aperture  or  mutual 
inclination  of  two  lines,  which  meet;  and  form  an  angle 
in  their  point  of  interfebtion. 

Such  is  the  angle  BAC  (Tab.  IV .Geometry,  fig.  pr.)  formed 
by  the  lines  AB  and  AC,  meeting  in  the  point  A.— 
The  lines  AB  and  AC,  are  called  the  legs  of  the  angle ; 
and  the  point  of  interfebtion,  the  vertex. 

Angles  are  fometimes  denoted  by  a  fingle  letter  affixed 
to  the  vertex ,  or  angular  point,  as  A  ;  and  fometimes 
by  three  letters,  that  of  the  vertex  being  in  the  middle, 
as  BAC. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle,  whereby  its  quantity  is  eX- 
prefled,  is  an  arch,  DE,  deferibed  from  its  vertex  A, 
with  any  radius  at  pleafure,  between  its  legs,  AC  and 
AB.  See  Measure. 

1  Hence 
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Hence  mils  are  diftinguilM  by  <be  ratio  of  the  arches 
which  they  thus  fubtend,  to  the  Circumference  of  t  c 
whole  circle.— And  thus  an  angle  is  laid  to  be  of  lo 
many  degrees,  as  are  the  degrees  of  the  arch  1JL. 

Hence  alio,  Cnee  fimilar  arches,  AB  and  DE,  fig.  by. 
have  the  fame  ratio  to  their  refpective  circumferences; 
and  the  circumferences  contain  each  the  fame  number 
of  degrees;  the  arches  AB  and  DE,  which  are  the 
meafures  of  the  two  angles  ACB,  and  1)CE,  are  equal  ; 
and  therefore  the  angles  themfelves  mull  be  fo  too-*— 
Hence,  again,  as  the  quantity  of  an  angle  is  eftimated 
by  the  ratio  of  the  arch,  fubtended  by  it  to  the  peri¬ 
phery,  it  does  not  matter  what  radius  that  arch  is  de¬ 
ferred  withal :  but  the  meafures  of  equal  angles  are  al¬ 
ways  either  equal  arches,  or  fimilar  ones ;  and  con- 
trarily. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  the  angles  re¬ 
mains  {fill  the  fame,  though  the  legs  be  either  produced 
or  diminifhed. — And  thus  in  fimilar  triangles,  and  in  fimi¬ 
lar  figures,  the  homologous  or  correfponding  angles  are 
alfo  equal. 

The  taking  of  < ingles  is  an  operation  of  great  ufe  and  ex¬ 
tent  in  furveying,  navigation,  geography,  aftronomy,  &c. 
The  inflruments  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  aie  quad¬ 
rants,  theodolites,  circumferentors,  &c. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  invented  a  new  and  excellent  inftrument 
for  taking  angles ,  ufeful  where  the  motion  of  the  objea, 
or  any  circumftance  caufing  the  unfteadinefs  in  the  com¬ 
mon  "inflruments,  renders  the  making  obfervations  diffi¬ 
cult  or  uncertain.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  420,  and  N°  425. 
TVI.  Dollond  has  likewife  contrived  an  inftrument  for 
meafuring  fmall  angles.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  N  '74- 
See  Micrometer. 

In  the  practice  of  furveying,  no  angles  of  lefs  than  thirty 
degrees  fliould  be  taken  :  nor  fhould  any  be  affirmed  but 
fuch  as  are  actually  meafured.  See  Hilt.  Acad.  Serene. 
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Angle,  to  meafure  the  quantity  of  an. — 1.  On  paper.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  centre  of  a  protra&or  on  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
O,  (Tab.  III.  Surveying ,  fig.  49.)  fo  that  the  radius  OB  lie 
on  one  of  the  legs  :  the  degree  (hewn  in  the  arch,  by  the 
*  other  leg  of  the  angle ,  will  give  the  angle  required.  —  T  o 
do  the  fame  with  a  line  of  chords,  See  Sector. 

2.  On  the  ground. — Place  a  furveying  inftrument,  e.  gr. 
n  femicircle  (fig.  50.)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  a  radius 
thereof  CG  may  lie  over  one  leg  of  the  angle ,  and  the 
centre  C  over  the  vertex.— The  firft  is  obtained  by  look¬ 
ing  through  the  fights  1‘  and  G,  towards  a  mark  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  leg ;  and  the  latter,  by  letting  fall  a 
plumbet  from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument. — Then,  the 
moveable  index  H  1  being  turned  this  way  and  that,  till 
through  its  fights  you  difeover  a  mark  placed  at  tire  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  other  leg  of  the  angle  ;  the  degree  it  cuts 
in  the  limb  of  the  inftrument  {hews  the  quantity  of  the 
angle. 

To  take  the  angle  with  a  quadrant,  theodolite, 

PLAIN  TABLE,  C  I CU  M  FEREN  TOR,  COMPASS,  &C.  fee 
the  feveral  articles. 

To  plot  or  - lay  down  any  given  angle,  i.  e  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  being  given,  to  deferibe  it  on  paper.  See 
Plotting  and  Protractor. 

To  bife£t  a  given  angle ,  a$  HIK,  (Tab.  IV .  Geometry ,  fig. 
92.)  from  the  centre  I,  with  any  radius  at  pleafure,  de- 
feribe  an  arch  LM.  From  L  and  M,  with  an  aperture 
greater  than  half  LM,  ftrike  two  arches,  mutually  inter- 
feding  each  other  in  N.  Then  drawing  the  right  line 
IN,  we  have  HIN00NIK. 

To  trife£l  an  angle ,  fee  Trisection. 

Angles  are  of  various  kinds  and  denominations. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  their  legs,  they  are  divided 
into  refi'dincar,  curvilinear ,  and  mixed. 

Angle,  rectilinear,  or  right  lined,  is  that  whofe  legs  are 
both  right  lines:  as  BAC.  (Tab.  IV.  Geometry,  fig.  91.) 
Angle  curvilinear,  is  that  whofe  legs  are  both  of  them 
curves. 

Angle  mixt,  or  mixtilinear ,  is  ‘that,  one  of  whofe  fides  is 
a  right  line,  and  the  other  a  curve. 

With  regard  to  their  quantity,  angles  are  again  divided 
into  right,  acute ,  obtufe,  and  oblique. 

Angle  right,  is  that  formed  by  a  line  falling  perpendi¬ 
cularly  on  another;  or  that  which  fubtends  an  arch  of 
90  degrees. — Such  is  the  angle  KLM  (fig.  93.) 

The  meafure  of  a  right  angle ,  therefore,  is  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle  ;  and  confequently  all  right  angles  are  equal 
to  each  other. 

Angle,  acute ,  is  that  which  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle,  or 
than  90° — as  AEC  (fig.  86. ) 

Angle,  obtuje,  is  that  greater  than  a  right  angle,  or  whofe 
meafure  exceeds  90° — as  AED. 

Angle,  oblique,  is  a  common  name  both  for  acute  and  ob¬ 
tufe  angles. 

With  regard  to  their  fituation  in  refpedl  of  each  other, 
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angles  are  divided  into  contiguous,  adjacent,  vertical,  alter¬ 
nate,  and  oppofite. 

Angles  contiguous,  are  fuch  as  have  the  fame  vertex,  and 
one  leg  common  to  both.  — Such  are  FGH  and  HGI 
{fig-  94-. 

Angle  adjacent.  Is  that  made  by  producing  one  of  the 
legs  of  another  angle.  Such  is  the  angle  A  EC  (fig.  86.) 
made  by  producing  a  leg,  ED*  of  the  angle  AED,  to  C. 
Two  adjacent  angles,  x  and  y,  or  any  other  number  of 
angles  made  on  the  fame  point  E,  over  the  fame  right 
Idle  CD,  arc  together  equal  to  two  right  ones;  and  con¬ 
fequently  to  1800.  And  hence  one  of  two  adjacent 
angles  being  given,  the  other  is  likewife  given ;  as  being 
the  complement  of  the  former  to  1 8o°. 

Hence  alfo,  to  meafure  an  inacceffible  angle  in  a  field, 
takingian  adjacent  accefllble  angle,  and  fubtra<ftin<r  the 
quantity  thereof  from  180*%  the  remainder  is  th Wangle 
required. 

Again,  all  the  angles,  x,  y,  0,  E,  &c.  made  around  a 
given  point  E,  are  equal  to  four  right  ones;  and  there¬ 
fore  all  make  360°. 

Angles,  vertical ,  or  oppofite,  are  tbofe  whofe  legs  are 
continuations  of  each  other.  Such  are  the  angles  0  and 
a*,  (fig.  86.) 

If  a  right  line  AB,  cut  another,  CD,  in  E,  the  vertical 
angles  x  and  0,  as  alfo  y  and  E,  ate  equal.  And  hence, 
it  it  be  required  to  meafure,  in  a  field,  or  any  other 
place,  an  inaceffible  angle,  x ;  and  the  other  vertical  an¬ 
gle,  0 ,  be  accelfible  ;  this  latter  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
the  former. 

Angle,  alternate.  See  Alternate.  Such  are  the  angles 
x  and  y,  ( fig.  36.) 

The  alternate  angles  y  and  x  are  equal. 

Angles,  external,  are  the  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure 
made  without  it,  by  producing  all  the  fides  feverally- 
All  the  external  angles  of  any  figure,  taken  together,  are 
equal^  to  four  right  angles ; .  and  the  external  angle  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  both  the  internal  and  oppofite  ones, 
as  is  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  lib.  i.  prop.  32. 

Angles,  internal,  are  the  angles  made  by  the  fides  of  any 
right  lined  figure  within. 

The  fum'  of  all  the  internal  angles  of  any  right-lined 
figure  is  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure 
hath  fides,  excepting  four.  1  his  is  ealily  demonftrated 
from  Euclid,  prop.  32.  lib.  i. 

The  external  angle  is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  oppofite  one ;  and  the  two  internal  oppofite  ones 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

Angles,  homologous ,  are  fuch  angles  in  two  figures,  as  re¬ 
tain  the  fame  order  from  the  firft,  in  both  figures. 

Angle  at  the  periphery  is  an  angle  whofe  vertex  and  lefs  do 
all  terminate  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle.  Such  is  the 
angle  EFG  (  Tab .  IV.  Gcom.  fig.  95.) 

Angle  in  the  Segment,  is  the  fame  with  that  at  the  pe¬ 
riphery. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  that  all  the  angles  in  the 
fame  fegment  aie  equal  to  one  another  ;  that  is,  any  an¬ 
gle  EHG,  is  equal  to  any  angle  EFG  in  the  fame  fee- 
ment  EFG. 

The  angle  at  the  periphery,  or  in  the  fegment,  is  com¬ 
prehended  between  two  chords  EF  and  FD,  and  ftands 
on  the  arch  ED.  See  Chord,  &c. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle  without  the  periphery  X  (fig. 

96. )  is  the  difference  between  half  the  concave  arch  LM 
whereon  it  ftands,  and  half  the  convex  arch  NO  inter¬ 
cepted  between  its  legs. 

Angle  in  a  femicircle,  is  an  angle  in  a  fegment  of  a  circle, 
whofe  hafe  is  a  diameter  thereof. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  Euclid,  that  the  angle  in  a  femicir¬ 
cle  is  a  right  one  ;  in  a  fegment  greater  “than  a  femicir¬ 
cle,  it  is  lefs  than  a  right  one;  and  in  a  fegment  lefs 
than  a  femicircle,  is  greater  than  a  right  one. 

Since  an  angle  in  a  femicircle  ftands  on  a  femicircle,  its 
meafure  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle ;  and  therefore ’is  a 
right  angle. 

Angle  of  a  femicircle,  in  Geometry,  the  angle  which  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  makes  with  the  circumference.  The 
chief  property  of  this  angle  is,  that  it  is  lefs  than  a  right 
angle,  and  greater  than  an  acute  right-lined  angle. 

Angle  at  the  centre  is  an  angle  whofe  vertex  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  and  its  legs  terminated  in  the  periphery 
thereof.  Such  is  the  angle  CAB  (fig.  95.) 

The  angle  at  the  centre  is  comprehended  between  two 
radii,  and  its  meafure  is  the  arch  BC. 

Euclid  demonftrates,  that  the  angle  at  the  centre  BAC  is 
double  of  the  angle  BDC,  (landing  on  the  fame  arch 
BC.  And  hence,  half  of  the  arch^BC  is  the  meafure 
of  the  angle  at  the  periphery. 

Hence,  alfo,  two  or  more  angles  PILI,  and  HMI  (fig. 

97. )  Handing  on  the  fame,  or  equal  arches,  are  always 
equal. 

Angle  without  the  centre,' HKT,  is  that  whofe  vertex  K  is 
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not  in  the  centre,  but  its  legs  HK  and  IK  are  terminated 
in  the  periphery. 

The  meafure  of  an  angle  without  the  centre  is  half  of 
the  arches  HI  and  LM,  whereon  it  and  its  vertical  O  do 
{land. 

Angle  of  contact  is  that  made  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  and 
a  tangent  in  the  point  of  contact.— Such  is  the  anole 
HLM,  (fig.  \o.) 

The  angle  of  contact,  in  a  circle,  is  proved  by  Euclid  to 
be  lefs  than  any  right-lined  angle ;  but  from  hence  it 
does  not  follow,  that  the  angle  of  contadl  is  of  no  quan¬ 
tity,  as  Peletarius,  Wallis,  and  fome  others,  have  ima¬ 
gined.  V.  Wall.  Algeb.  p.  71,  &c.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  fhews,  that  if  the  curve  HAE  [fig.  97.)  be  a  cubic 
parabola,  where  the  ordinate  DF  is  in  the  fubtriple 
ratio  of  the  abfcifl'e  AD,  the  angle  BAF,  contained 
under  the  tangent  AB  in  its  vertex,  and  the  curve, 
is  infinitely  greater  than  the  circular  angle  of  contadt 
BAC ;  and  that,  if  other  parabolas  of  higher  kinds 
be  deferibed  to  the  fame  axis  and  vertex,  whofe  ab- 
feifles  AD  are  as  the  ordinates  DF+,  DFS,  DF6,  &c. 
yoit  will  have  a  feries  of  angles  of  contact  going  on  in¬ 
finitely,  of  which  any  one  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
next  before  it. 

Angle  of  a  fegment  is  that  made  by  a  chord  with  a  tan¬ 
gent,  in  the  point  of  contact.  Such  is  the  angle  MLH 
(fig-  10.) 

It  is  dernonftrated  by  Euclid,  that  the  angle  MLH  is 
equal  to  any  angle  M  a  L  in  the  alternate  fegment 
M  a  L.  B 

Angles,  for  the  effe£l s,  properties ,  relations ,  fsY.  of,  when 
combined  into  triangles ,  quadrangles ,  and  polygonous  figures , 
fee  Triangle,  Qu  ad r angle,  Square,  Parallelo¬ 
gram,  Polygon,  Figure,  &c. 

Angles  are  again  divided  into  plane,  spherical,  and 

SOLID. 

Angles,  plane ,  are  thofe  we  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking 
of;  which  are  defined  by  the  inclination  of  two  lines  in 
a  plane,  meeting  in  a  point. 

Angle,  fpherical ,  is  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  two 
great  circles  of  the  fphere. 

For  the  properties  of  fpherical  angles ,  fee  Spherical 
Angle. 

Angle,  folid,  is  the  mutual  inclination  of  more  than  two 
planes,  or  plane  angles ,  meeting  in  a  point,  and  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fame  plane.  For  the  meafure,  properties, 
&c.  of  folid  angles ,  fee  Solid  Angle. 

We  alfo  meet  with  other  lefs  ufual  forts  of  angles  among 
fome  geometricians ;  as, 

Angle,  horned,  angulus  cornutus,  that  made  by  a  right  line, 
whether  a  tangent  or  fecant,  with  the  periphery  of  a  circle. 

Angle,  luntilar,  angulus  lunularis,  is  that  formed  by  the 
interferflion  of  two  curve  lines  ;  the  one  concave,  and  the 
other  convex* 

Angle,  ciffoid ,  angulus  ciffoides,  is  the  inner  angle  made 
by  two  fpherical  convex  lines  interfering  each  other.  See 
Cissoid. 

Angle,  fijlroidy  angulus  fifiroides,  is  that  in  figure  of  a 

SISTRUM. 

Angle,  ptlecoid,  angulus  pelecoides,  is  that  in  figure  of 
a  hatchet. 

Angle,  in  Trigonometry.  See  Triangle  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry. 

For  the  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  of  angles,  fee  Sine, 
Tangent  and  Secant. 

Angle,  in  Mechanics.  Angle  a/- direction,  is  that  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  two  confpiring 
forces. 

Angle  of  elevation  is  that  comprehended  between  the 
line  of  direction  of  a  projectile,  and  a  horizontal  line. 
Such  is  the  angle  RAB  (Tab.  IV.  Mechanics , fig.  47. ) 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  projectile  AR,  and  the  horizontal  line  AB. 

Angle  of  incidence  is  that  made  by  the  line  of  direction  of 
an  impinging  body,  in  the  point  of  contaCt.  Such  is  the 
angle  DCA  (fig.  66.) 

Angle  of  reflexion,  is  that  made  by  the  lipe  of  direction  of 
the  reflected  body,  in  the  point  of  contaCt  from  which  it 
rebounds.  Such  is  the  angle  ECF. 

Angle,  in  Optics.  Vifual ,  or  optic  angle ,  is  the  angle  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  two  rays  drawn  ,from  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  an  objeCt  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil. — 
Such  is  the  angle  ABC  (Tab.  IV.  Optics,  fig.  69.)  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  rays  AB  and  BC. 

ObjeCts  feen  under  the  fame,  or  an  equal  angle ,  muft  al¬ 
ways  appear  equal. 

•  The  leaft  vifible  angle ,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  is  one  mi¬ 
nute  ;  though  Dr.  Jurin  (hews,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
debate  with  Hevelius  on  this  fubjeCl,  the  latter  could 
probably  difeover  a  Angle  liar  under  fo  fmall  an  angle  as 
20".  Dr.  Jurin  Hates  the  grounds  of  this  controverfy, 
and  difeufles  the  queltion  at  large  in  his  Eflay  upon  dif- 
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tinCt  and  indiftinCt  vifion,  publifhed  in  Smith’s  Optic/-! 
p.  148,  &c. 

Angle  of  the  interval ,  of  two  places,  is  the  angle  fubtendecl 
by  two  lines  directed  from  the  eye  to  thofe  places. 

Angle  of  incidence ,  in  Catoptrics ,  is  the  lefler  angle,  made 
by  an  incident  ray  of  light,  with  the  plane  of  a  fpecu- 
lum  ;  or,  if  the  fpeculuni  be  concave  or  convex,  with  a 
tangent  in  the  point  of  incidence.  Such  is  the  angle 
ALD  (fig.  2 6.)  Or,  as  fome  define  it,  it  is  the  angle 
which  a  ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  furface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls. 
Every  incident  ray,  AB,  makes  two  angles ,  the  one 
acute,  AoD,  the  other  obtufe,  ABE;  though  fometimes 
both  right.  The  lefler  of  fuch  angles  is  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence.  See  Incidence. 

Angle  of  incidence ,  in  Dioptric l,  is  the  angle  ABI  (fig. 
56.)  made  by  an  incident  ray,  AB,  with  a  lens,  or  other 
refracting  furface,  HI. 

Angle  of  inclination  is  the  angle  ABD,  contained  between 
an  incident  ray,  AB,  arid  the  axis  of  incidence,  DB. 
See  Axis,  & c. 

Angle  of  reflexion.  ?  .  „  .  _ 

Angle,  refined ,  S  10  Cat0Ptrl“'  See  Reflection. 

Angle ,  of  refraftion,  7  .  T ...  .  r  ^ 

Angle,  refradled ,  \  111  Dl°pt™s.  See  Refraction. 

Angle,  iri  Afironomy.  Angle  of  commutation.  See  Com¬ 
mutation. 

Angle  of  elongation ,  or  Angle  at  the  earth.  See  Elon¬ 


gation. 

Angle,  par  alia  flic.  See  Parallactic  angle. 

Angle!  at  the  Sun ,  is  the  angle  RSP  (Tab.  Afironomy ,  fig. 
25.)  under  which  the  diftance  of  a  planet  P,  from  the 
ecliptic  PC,  is  feen  from  the  fun. 

Angle  of  the  Eafl.  See  Nonagesimal. 

Angle  of  obliquity,  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  angle  of  inch- 
nation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  to  the  axis  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  is  230  28';  and  remains  the  fame  in  all  points  of 
the  earth’s _  annual  orbit.  By  means  of  this  inclina¬ 
tion,  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  beyond  450 
of  latitude  have  more  of  the  fun’s  heat,  taking  all  the 
year  round  ;  and  thofe  who  live  within  450  have  lefs 
of  his  heat,  than  if  the  earth  always  moved  in  the 
equinoctial.  See  Oeliqjjity  and  Ecliptic. 

Angle  of  longitude  is  the  angle  which  the  circle  of  a  (tar’s 
longitude  makes  with  the  meridian,  at  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Ancle  of  right  afeenfion ,  is  the  angle  which  the  circle  of  d 
ftar’s  right  afeenfion  makes  with  the  meridian  at  the  pole 
of  the  world.  See  Right  Ascension. 

Angle,  in  Navigation. — Angle  of  the  rhumb ,  or  loxodro - 
mic  Angle.  See  Rhumb,  and  Loxodromy. 

Angles,  in  Fortifi cation,  are  underftood  of  thofe  formed 
by  the  feveral  lines  ufed  in  fortifying,  or  making  a  place 
defenfible.  b 

Thefe  are  of  two  forts ;  real,  and  imaginary. — Real  an¬ 
gles  are  thofe  which  actually  fubfift  and  appear  in  the 
works.  Such  are  the  flanked  angle,  the  angle  of  the  epaule , 
angle  of  the  flank ,  and  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counter- 
fcarp.  Imaginary ,  or  occult  angles,  are  thofe  which  are 
only  fubfervient  to  the  conftrudtion,  and  which  fubfift 
no  more  after  the  fortification  is  drawn.  Such  are  the 
angle  of  the  centre,  angle  of  the  polygon,  flanking  angle,  fall  ant 
angle  of  the  counterfearp,  8cc. 

Angle  of,  or  at,  the  centre,  is  the  angle  formed  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  polygon,  by  two  femidiameters  drawn  thither 
from  the  two  neareft  extremities  of  the  polygon.  Such 
is  the  angle  CKF  (Tab.  Fortifi cation,  fg.  1.) 

Angle  of  the  circumference  is  the  next  angle  made  by  the 
arch  drawn  from  one  gorge  to  the  other. 

Angle  of  the  counterfearp  is  that  made  by  the  two  ficles  of 
the  counterfearp,  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the 

CURTIN. 

Angle  of  the  curtin ,  or  of  the  flank,  is  that  made  by,  or 
contained  between,  the  curtin  and  the  flank  ;  fuch  is  the 
angle  BAE. 

Angle  of  the  complement  of  the  line  of  defence ,  is  the  angle 
arifing  from  the  interfettion  of  the  two  complements  one 
with  another. 

Angle,  diminijhed,  is  the  angle  which  is  made  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon  with  the  face  of 
the  bastion.  Such  is  the  angle  BCF. 

Angle  of  the  polygon  is  the  angle  GHM,  intercepted  either 
between  the  two  internal  fides  Gli  and  HM,  or  the 
two  external  fides. 

Angle  of  the  epaule ,  or  Jhoulder,  is  that  formed  by  the  flank 
and  the  face  of  the  baftion.  Such  is  the  angle  ABC. 

Angle  of  the  interior  figure  is  the  angle  GHM,  made  in 
H,  the  centre  of  the  baftion,  by  tile  rneeting  in  the  in- 
nermoft  fides  of  the  figure  GH,  and  HM. 

Angle  of  the  tenaille ,  or  flanking  Angle  outward,  is  that 
made  by  the  two  rafant  lines  of  defence,  i.  e.  the  two 
faces  of  the  baftion  when  prolonged. 
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Angle  flanking,  inward,  is  the  angit  CUI,  made  by  the 
flanking  line  with  the  cuitm.  .  . 

Angl e,JLw,  by  fome  celled  the  Angle 

is  the  angle  BCS,  made  by  the  two  faces  of  the  balhon, 
BC  CS  being  the  outermoft  part  of  the  baftion,  and 
that  moft’  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  fome  called  the  point  of  the  baftion. 

Angle  of  the  flank  is  that  formed  by  the  flank  and  the 

Angle  forming  the  flank  is  that  confifting  of  one  flank,  and 

one  DEMi-^^e.  .  , 

Angle  forming  the  face ,  is  that  compofed  of  one  Hank  and 

one  face.  .  ,  .  ,  r 

Angle  of  the  triangle ,  in  Fortification,  is  half  the  angle  oi 

the  polygon.  .  '  . 

Angle  of  the  moat  is  that  made  before  the  curtin,  where  it 

is  interfered. 

Angle,  re-entering ,  or  re-entrant ,  is  that  whole  vertex  is 
turned  inwards,  towards  the  place.  .  , 

Angle ffaliant,  is  that  which  advances  its  point  towards  the 

Angle  of  the  tenaille,  or  the  outward  flanking  angle,  called 
alfo  the  angle  of  the  moat,  or  the  dead  angle,  is  made  by  the 
two  lines  fichant  in  the  faces  of  the  two  bullions,  ex¬ 
tended  till  they  meet  in  an  angle  towards  the  curtin.- 
'  This  always  turns  its  point  in  towards  the  work. 

Angle  of  a  wall,  in  Architecture,  is'  the  point  or  corner 
where  the  two  Tides  or  laces  of  a  wall  meet. 

Angles  of  a  battalion,  in  the  Military  Art,  are  thofe  fol 
diers  placed  where  the  ranks  and  files  terminate.  Bee 

Battalion.  .  ,  . 

The  angles  of  a  battalion  are  faid  to  be  blunted ,  when  the 
foldiers  at  the  four  corners  are  removed,  fo  that  the 
fquare  battalion  becomes  otlagonal  ;  this  was  an  evo¬ 
lution  very  common  among  the  ancients,  though  now 

difufed.  . . 

Angles,  in  Anatomy,  are  underftood  of  the  canthi,  or  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  eye,  where  the  upper  eye-lid  meets  with  the 

under.  .  . 

That  next  the  nofe  is  called  the  great  or  internal ,  anc 

that  towards  the  temples,  the  left,  or  external  angle,  or 

CANTHUS.  .tree 

Angles,  in  denote  certain  liouies  oi  a  figure,  or 

fcheme  of  the  heavens.  Thus  the  horofeope  of  the  firft 
houfe  is  termed  the  angle  of  the  eafl. 

ANGLER,  a  fifherman,  or  other  perfon,  who  pradifes 
angling. 

Angler-  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  poachers,  borne 
make  the  fame  difference  between  them,  that  is  between 
the  fair  trader  and  fmuggler.  Accordingly  the  legiflature 
has  made  the  latter  penal,  but  laid  no  reftraint  on  the 
former.  Angling  can  do  no  prejucice.  to  the  filh  of  a  ri 
ver.  Anglers  fifh  for  their  recreation,  not  for  lucre 
whereas  poachers  make  it  their  livelihood. 

The  tackle  neceffary  for  ari  angler  is  various,  according 
to  the  branch  of  the  art  he  applies  himfelf  to.  He  mull; 
be  equipt  with  variety  of  hooks,  and  a  competent  quan¬ 
tity  of  every  fort  ;  he  muft  not  be  wrthout  wax,  fnk,  a 
pair  of  feiffars  cr  pen-knife,  a  balket  or  bag,  and  landing- 
net,  plummets,  (hot,  and  floats  of  every  kind,  needles 
and  thread,  lines,  hair,  Indian-grafs,  variety  of  feathers, 
more  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  neck  of  a  mallard, 
the  wing  of  a  partridge,  a  capon  s  neck,  the  top  of  a 
plover,  or  the  hackle  of  a  red  cock.  He  muft  likewife.be 
furnifhed  with  twift,  and  bedding  for  dubbing  his  artifi¬ 
cial  flies  ;  he  muft  have  a  landing  hook,  reels  for  his.filk 
lines,  a  pouch  or  book  for  his  hair-lines,  a  convenient 
place  wherein  to  repofit  his  fmall  craft,  viz.  flies,  hooks, 
wax,  (hot,  filk,  &c.  a  bag  for  his  worms,  a  tin-box  for 
his  gentles. 

When  he  takes  his  ftand,  he  is  to  fhelter  himfelf  under 
fome  bufh,  or  tree,  or  ftand  fo  far  from  the  brink  of  the 
river  that  he  can  only  difeern  his  float ;  becaufe  fifh 
are  timorous,  and  eafily  frighted.  The  beft  way  of  an¬ 
gling  with  the  fly  is  down  the  river,  and  not  up  -,  neither 
need  the  angler  ever  make  above  half  a  dozen  of  trials  in 
one  place,  either  with  fly  or  ground-bait,  when  he  angles 
for  trout :  by  that  time  the  fifh  will  either  offer  to  take,  or 
refufe  the  bait  and  not  ftir  at  all. 

ANGLlCANiE  gutta.  See  GuTTiE. 

ANGLICAN  US  fudor.  See  Sweating  ftcknefls. 
ANGLICISM,  a  word,  or  phrafe,  in  the  Englifh  IDIOM  ; 

or  manner  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  tongue. 
ANGLING,  the  art  of  catching  fifh,  by  means  of  a  rod, 
with  a  line,  hook,  and  bait,  fitted  thereto* 

There  are  feveral  prudential  rules  obferved  by  thorough 
anglers  ;  fuch  as,  not  to  wear  any  white  or  fhjning  ap¬ 
parel,  but  be  cloathed  in  a  dark  fky  colour  :  .to  invite  the 
fifh  to  the  place  intended  for  angling,  by  caftmg  in,  from 
time  to  time,  proper  foods,  as  boiled  corn,  worms,  and 
garbage :  to  keep  them  together  in  the  time  of  angling 
by  throwing  in  grains  of  ground  malt :  or  finking  a  box 
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of  worms  with  fmall  holes  for  them  to  creep  flowly  out 
at,  See.  To  draw  falmon  or  trout  together,  anglers  ufe  a 
eompofition  of  fine  clay  incorporated  with  blood,  and 
ground  malt. 

To  learn  what  bait  is  beft  for  any  fifh  at  any  time  ;  after 
having  caught  one,  they  flit  his  gills,  and  take  out  the 
ftomach  ;  and  thus  find  what  he  laft  fed  on. 

The  feveral  methods  of  angling  for  falmon,  trout,  carp> 
tench,  perch,  pike,  dace,  gudgeons,  roach,  flounder, 
See.  fee  under  Salmon-!?  ishing,  "Trout- Fishing,  Sec. 

The  angler’s  firft  bufinefs  is  to  prepare  for  catching  the 
fifh  by  inviting  them  about  him  ;  the  method  of  doing 
this  in  {landing  waters,  by  throwing  in  giains,  chopped 
worms  and  the  like,  is  well  known  ;  but  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  running  rivers  and  brooks.  The  method  in 
this  cafe  is  to  prepare  a  tin-box  capable  of  holding  fome 
hundred  of  worms,  bored  on  all  Tides,  and  full  of  holes 
of  fuch  a  fize  as  they  may  be  juft  able  to  crawl  out  at: 
there  muft  be  a  plummet  faftened  to  this  box  to  fink  it, 
and  a  line  to  draw  it  back  at  pleafure ;  in  this  cafe  it  is 
to  be  thrown  into  the  water  at  a  proper  place,  above 
which  the  angler  may  ftand  under  cover.  The  worms 
will  flowly  and  gradually  crawl  out  of  this  box,  and  the 
fifh  will  be  gathered  about  to  feed  on  them  ;  the  baited 
hook  is  to  be  thrown  in  higher  up,  and  carried  down  by 
the  ftream.  If  this  method  does  not  bring  the  fifh  about 
the  place  in  a  little  time,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe<5l  that 
fome  pike  lies  lurking  thereabout,  and  deters  them  ;  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  throw  out  a  baited  hook,  and 
he  will  generally  be  taken  :  after  this  the  attempt  will 
fucceed. 

The  angling  rod  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  date  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  moiil  ;  in  the  firft  cafe  it  will  be  brittle, 
in  the  other  rotten.  When  paftes  are  ufed,  it  is  proper 
to  mix  a  lit  tie  tow  with  them,  and  rub  them  over  with 
honey;  finally,  a  fmall  anointing  them  with  butter  is  of 
great  ufe  to  keep  them  from  being  wafhed  off  the  hook. 
The  eyes  of  any  fifh  that  is  taken  are  an  excellent  bait,  for 
almoft  any  other  kind  of  fifh. 

In  a  pond,  the  beft  place  for  the  angler  to  take  his  (land 
is  ufuatly  that  where  the  cattle  go  into  the  water  ;  in  ri¬ 
vers,  if  breams  are  fifhed  for,  it  fliould  be  in  the  deepeft 
and  moft  quiet  places  ;  if  eels,  under  the  banks  of  rivets 
that  hangover;  pearch  are  to  be  expelled  in  clean  places, 
where  the  ftream  is  fwift ;  and  chub  in  deep-fliaded  holes: 
roach  are  moftly  found  where  the  pearch  are,  and  trout 
only  in  fwift  and  clear  ftreams.  Places  where  there  are 
many  weeds,  or  old  flumps  of  trees,  harbour  fifh  in  great 
numbers,  and  they  ufually  bite  freely  there,  but  there  is 
danger  of  entangling  the  line,  orfaftening  the  hook  to  the 
weeds. 

In  cafe  of  this  accident,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  a  ring 
of  lead,  of  about  fix  inches  round,  faftened  to  a  fmall 
pack-thread;  this  ring  is  to  be  thruft  ever  the  rod,  and 
let  to  fall  into  the  water.  It  will  defeend  to  the  place 
where  the  hook  is  entangled,  and  then  by  pulling  the 
pack  thread  gently,  the  hook  will  be  foon  difengaged,  or 
at  the  worft  it  can  only  be  broke  off  near  the  end  of  the 
line  ;  whereas  when  this  is  not  employed,  the  rod  itfelf 
is  fometimes  broken,  or  the  line  nearer  its  upper  end. 
Deep  waters  are  beft  for  angling  in,  for  the  fifh  do  not 
love  to  be  difturbed  by  wind  and  weather. 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  April  to  Odlober,  for  in  verv 
cold  ftormy  weather  the  fifh  will  not  bite;  the  beft  times 
of  the  day  are  from  three  till  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet. 

In  an  eaflerly  wind  there  is  never  much  fport  for  the  ang¬ 
ler;  the  foutherly  winds  are  the  beft;  for  his  purpofe, 
and  a  warm  but  louring  day  is  moft  of  all  to  be  chofen  ; 
a  gentle  wind  after  a  fudden  fhower  to  difturb  the  water 
makes  a  very  good  opportunity  for  the  angler ;  the  cooler 
the  weather  in  the  hotteft  months,  the  better,  but  in 
winter  on  the  contrary  the  warmer  the  day  the  better.  A 
cloudy  day  after  a  bright  moon-light  night  is  always  a 
good  day  for  fport,  for  the  fifh  do  not  care  to  go  after 
prey  in  the  bright  moon-fhine,  and  are  therefore  hungry 
the  next  morning. 

The  openings  of  fluices  and  mill-dams  always  bring  fifh 
up  the  current  to  feek  for  the  food  which  is  brought 
with  the  ftream,  and  angling  in  thefe  places  is  ufually 
fuccefsful. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  angling  might  fave  themfelves  fome 
fruitlefs  trouble,  by  cbferving  when  fmall  fifh  in  ajar  take 
or  refufe  food. 

It  is  very  good  angling  a  little  before  the  fifh  fpawn,  for 
then  their  bellies  being  full,  they  frequent  Tandy  fords, 
to  rub  and  loofen  their  bellies;  at  which  time  they  will 
bite  freely.  In  waters  which  ebb  and  flow,  it  is  beft 
angling  at  the  ebb ;  but  if  the  tide  be  not  ftrong,  the 
flood  is  to  be  preferred. 

Angling,  ground,  the  art  of  catching  fifh  under  water 
without  a  float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet. 

This 
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Tliis  method  is  moll:  expedient  in  cold  weather,  when  the 
fifh  fwim  low.  The  ballet  is  to  be  placed  nine  inches 
from  the  baited  hook  ;  the  top  of  the  rod  is  to  be  very 
gentle,  that  the  fifh  may  more  eafily  run  away  with  the 
bait,  and  not  be  feared  with  the  ftiftnefs  of  it.  The  an¬ 
gler  in  this  way  is  not  to  ftrike  as  foon  as  he  feels  the 
fifh  bite,  but  flacken  his  line  a  little,  to  give  the  fifh  an 
opportunity  to  fwaiiow  the  hook. 

The  tackle  here  is  to  be  tine  and  (lender,  flrong  and  big 
lines  being  apt  to  fright  the  fifh.  Morning  and  evening 
are  the  chief  feafons  for  the  grcund-Wr\Q  for  trout,  but  in 
a  cloudy  day,  or  a  muddy  water,  you  may  fifh  at  ground 
from  morn  to  night. 

Angling,  nighty  a  method  of  catching  large  and  fhy  fifh 
in  the  night.  Trout,  and  many  other  of  the  beft  forts 
of  fifh,  are  naturally  fhy  and  fearful;  they  therefore 
prey  in  the  night,  as  the  (ecureft  time. 

The  method  of  taking  them  on  this  plan  is  thus :  the 
tackle  muft  be  flrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  fine  as  forday- 
fifhing,  when  every  thing  is  feen  ;  the  hook  rnuft  be  bait¬ 
ed  with  a  large  earthworm,  or  a  black  fnail,  and  thrown 
out  into  the  river;  there  muft  be  no  lead  to  the  line,  fo 
that  the  bait  may  not  fink,  bat  be  kept  drawling  along, 
upon,  or  near,  the  furface. 

Whatever  trout  is  near  the  place  will  be  brought  hither 
by  the  noife,  and  motion  of  the  water,  and  will  feize  the 
worm  or  fnail.  The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by  the  noife 
which  the  fifh  makes  in  rifing,  and  is  to  give  him  line, 
and  time  to  fwallow  the  hook  ;  when  a  flight  twitch 
fecures  him.  The  beft  and  largeft  trouts  are  found  to 
bite  thus  in  the  night,  and  they  life'mofly  in  the  ftill  and 
clear  deeps,  not  in  the  fhallow  fwift  currents.  Some¬ 
times  though  there  are  fifh  about  the  place,  they  will  not 
rife  at  the  bait ;  in  this  cafe,  the  angler  muft  put  on  fome 
lead  to  his  line,  and  fink  it  to  the  bottom. 

Angling^’.  See  FiSHlNGyfy. 

Angling  hook.  See  Fishing  hook. 

Angling  line  is  either  made  of  hair  twifted,  or  of  filk, 
or  of  the  Indian  weed.  The  beft  colours  are  the  forrel, 
white,  and  grey,  the  two  laft  for  clear  waters,  the  firft 
for  muddy  ones.  Nor  is  the  pale  watery  green  defpifable  : 
this  colour  is  given  artificially,  by  fteeping  the  hair  in  a 
liquor  made  of  alum,  foot,  and  the  juice  of  walnut- 
leaves  boiled  together.  See  angling  Line. 

Angling  rod.  See  Fishing  rod. 

In  angling,  they  obferve,  after  having  ft  ruck  a  large  fifh, 
to  keep  the  rod  bent;  which  will  hinder  him  from  run¬ 
ning  to  the  utmoft  length  of  the  rod-line,  by  which  he 
would  be  enabled  fo  break  his  bold,  or  the  hook. 

ANGLO-C  ALV1NISTS,  a  name  given  by  fome  Ecelejiaf- 
tical  Hijloriam  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  their  doffrinal  articles  are  built  on  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Calvin  ;  though  fome  modern  writers,  without 
fufficient  reafon,  pretend  that  the  dotftrinal  fyftem  of 
the  Englifh  church  is  Arminian. 

The  Anglo- Calvinifls  make  one  of  the  four  branches  or 
divifions  of  Calvinifm  ;  and  as  fuch  Hand  diftinguifhed 
from  the  pure  Calvinists,  the  Piscatorians,  and  the 
Arminians. 

ANGLO-SAXON  language ,  that  fpoke  by  the  ancient  An- 
gli  or  Saxons,  who  fettled  in  England. 

It  was  thus  called  from  the  people,  who  were  partly 
Angli,  partly  Saxon. 

It  is  otherwife  denominated  limply  Saxon. 

The  Anglo-Saxon ,  or  Englifh-Saxon,  is  properly  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Englifh ;  being  the  language  which  our  Saxon  an- 
ceftors  firft  eftablifhed  in  this  illand. — It  is  now  called 
Anglo-Saxon ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  modern  or  prefent 
Englifh. 

ANGON,  in  the  Ancient  Writers  on  Mechanics ,  denotes  a 
military  engine  of  the  bow-kind.  Others  again  fpeak  of 
it  as  a  kind  of  javelin  ufed  by  the  French,  the  iron  head 
of  which  refembled  a  Jleur  de  lys.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  writers,  that  rhe  arms  of  France  are  not  fieurs  de 
lys ,  but  the  iron  points  of  the  angon,  or  javelin  of  the 
ancient  French. 

ANGON./EUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Riolanua, 
and  others,  to  a  mufcle  called  by  the  generality  of  other 
writers  anconaus ,  and  cubitalis  minor. 

ANGOR  is  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  to  denote  a  fhrinking 
inwards  of  the  native  heat  of  the  body,  or  its  retiring  to 
the  centre;  upon  which  enfues  a  pain,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  attended  with  fadnefs  and  melancholy. 

In  this  fenfe,  angor  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  the  Greeks  call  angonia. 

The  angor  is  reputed  a  bad  fymptom,  when  it  happens 
in  the  beginning  of  an  acute  fever. 

ANGSANA,  or  Angsava,  in  Botany ,  names  by  which 
fome  authors  have  deferibed  the  draco  arbor ,  or  dragon- 
tree  ;  one  of  the  trees  faid  to  afford  the  fanguis  draconis, 
or  dragon’s  blood  of  the  fiiops. 

It  is  efteemed  an  aftringent,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in 
*he  aphtha.  o 
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ANGUELLA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  fifh  more  ufually  called  hesfetus,  and  athe- 
RINA,  a  fmall  fifh  caught  about  the  (Lores  of  the  Medi- 
terranea.n,  and  fome  other  places,  and  efteemed  a  delicate 
tafted  one. 

ANGUILLA,  in  Ielothyology.  See  EeL. 
ANGUILLIFORM,  anguillformis,  in  Zoology ,  the  telrn  for 
a  very  large  clafs  of  fifhes,  which  are  foft  and  lubricous 
like  the  eel,  and  have  no  feales. 

The  word  is  derived  from  anguilla ,  an  eel \  and  forma , 
Jhape,  or  appearance.  Molt  of  the  lifti  comprifed  in  this 
clafs  ate  long-bodied  alfo  like  the  eel.  Some  of  them 
have  neither  fins  at  their  gills  nor  belly,  as  the  murus 
and  lampetra ;  others  have  fins  at  their  gills;  but  none 
on  their  bellies,  as  the  fea-ferpent ,  eel,,  conger ,  ophi¬ 
dian,  and  ammodytes.  And  others  have  both,  as  the  taenia  i 
mu/lela,  alauda ,  and  the  like. 

Anguilliform  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  land  animals, 
which  bear  a  refemblance  to  eels,  but  do  not  properly 
belong  to  that  clafs. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  anguilliform  worms.  G.  El- 
ferus  maintains  that  eels  are  viviparous  ;  having  found 
in  fome  of  them  certain  membranes  full  of  anguilliform 

worms. 

ANGUINA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  de¬ 
feribed  by  Micheli,  and  mentioned  by  Plunder,  and  ip. 
the  Malabar  Garden.  It  is  the  fame  genus  with  the  tri- 
chosanthes  of  Linnaeus,  deferibed  in  his  Genera  Plar- 
tarum ,  p.  466. 

ANGUINE AL  hyperbola.  See  Hyfereol a  and  Cu rve. 

ANGUINEI  vsrfus,  in  Poetry ,  thofe  which  may  be  read 
backwards. 

1  hofe  are  otherwife  called  recurrent  verfes.  Such,  e.  g. 

are 

Optimum  jus,  lex  arnica,  vox  diferta. 

D'tferta  vox ,  arnica  lex ,  jui  optimum. 

ANGUINUM  ovum,  among  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  an 
extraordinary  fort  of  an  egg,  faid  to  be  produced  by  tire 
joint  faliva  of  a  clufter  ot  fnakes ;  being  teffed  up  on 
high  by  the  hifs,  and  thus  caught  in  the  air  by  the 
druids.  It  was  endued,  they  faid,  with  many  marvellous 
virtues. 

ANGUIS,  the  snake,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Zoology, 
makes  a  difiinrft  and  large  genus  of  the  order  of  ier- 
pents,  and  clafs  of  amphibious  animals  ;  the  character 
of  which  is,  their  having  no  feet,  and  a  fcaly  body  of  a 
cylindric  figure.  See  Snake. 

Anguis  Mfulapii.  See  Coluber. 

ANGU1UM  lapis,  a  name  given  to  a  fuppofed  (tone  in 
Germany,  which  is  of  a  cylindric  figure,  and  has  a  ca¬ 
vity  capable  of  admitting  a  finger,  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  great  many  variegations.  The  vulgar  call 
it  duchaneck ,  and  have  an  idle  opinion  of  its  having  its 
origin  in  fome  manner  from  a  ferpent-ant.  De  Boot, 
woo  had  feen  many  of  them,  declares  them  to  be  ficti¬ 
tious,  and  made  of  glafs  tinged  with  two  or  three  colours. 

ANGULAR,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  hath,  angles. 
Angular  objects  at  a  diftance  appear  round  ;  the  little  in- 
equalites  difappearing  at  a  much  lefs  diftance  than  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

Angular  motion  is  a  compound  kind  of  motion,  wherein 
the  moveable  both  dides  and  revolves  at  the  fame  time. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  the  wheel  of  a  coach,  or  other 
vehicle. 

The  phenomena,  & c.  of  fuch  motion,  fee  accounted  for 
under  the  article  Rota  Ariftotclica. 

Angular,  acute ,  fedlioti,  fee  Acute. 

Angular,  capital,  fee  Capital. 

Angular  fee  Column. 

Angular  niche ,  fee  Niche. 

Angular  motion ,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  the  increafe  of  the  di¬ 
ftance  between  any  two  planets,  revolving  round  any 
body  as  the  common  centre  of  their  motion. 

The  quantity  of  this  motion'  is  expieffed  bv  two  right 
lines,  drawn  from  the  faid  centre  to  the  revolving  bodies; 
which  will  open  wider,  and  confequently  the  angle 
will  growr  greater,  as  the  revolving  bodies  part  farther 
and  farther  from  one  another. 

ANGULARIS  fcapula,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Win¬ 
dow,  and  fome  others,  to  the  mufcle  of  the  ftioujder  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  levator  fapula. 

ANGURIA,  in  Botany ,  fee  Water-MEi.ou. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA,  or  Angustus  Clavus,  in  Anti¬ 
quity,  a  tunica,  embroidered  with  little  purple  duds,  worn 
by  the  knights. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  angujlus,  fmall,  and  clavus, 
Jlud ;  becaufe  thofe  ornaments  were  fmaller  in  this  gar¬ 
ment  than  in  the  laiiclavia,  which  was  worn  by  the  fe- 
nators. 

ANHALDIN,  anhaldtnum ,  an  epithet  given  to  various  me¬ 
dicines,  formerly  kept  as  fecrets  in  the  family  of  Anhalt. 
Three  of  the  moft  celebrated  medicines  under  this  deno¬ 
mination  are  a  corrofive,  a  tvater,  and  a  fpirit. 
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The  corrofive,  as  defcribed  by  Burggrave,  is  compounded 
of  calcined  antimony,  fublimate  mercury,  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  calcined  tartar,  diddled  and  rectified. 

The  defcription  of  the  Anhaltin  water  is  given  in  the 
common  difpenfatories,  and  that  of  the  fpirit  may  be 

found  in  De  Spina.  . 

ANHELITUS  figmfies  a  fliortnefs  and  thicknefs  of  breath ; 
as  in  an  asthma.  See  Resp ir atxon. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  anhelo,  I  breathe 
with  difficulty. 

ANHIMA,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  Brafihan  bird, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  crane-family,  but  not  regularly 
of  it.  It  is  dibinguifhed  in  a  very  fingular  manner  from  all 
other  birds,  having  a  long  (ingle  born  on  its  head,  in- 
ferted  a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  beak,  and  (landing 
forwards,  and  a  little  bent  downwards.  This  is  of  two 
or  three  fingers  breadth  long,  and  is  (lender  and  round, 
as  if  nicely  turned,  and  is  of  a  bony  fubbance,  and 
fine  white  colour;  and  on  the  front  of  each  wing  it  has 
two  other  fuch  horns  growing  from  the  fubftance  of  the 
bone.  It  is  found  about  waters,  and  is  a  very  vora¬ 
cious  bird,  but  feeds  only  on  vegetables.  It  is  longer 
than  a  fvvan  ;  and  is  of  a  mixed  colour  of  black,  grey, 
and  white,  with  a  very  little  yellow  in  fome  places.  It 
is  always  feen  male  and  female  together  ;  and  the  male  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  female,  which  is  here  defcribed, 
and  is  larger  than  our  fwan.  It  makes  a  very  loud  noife, 
often  repeating  the  notes,  vyhu,  vyhu.  Marcgrave’s Hid- 
Brafil.  This,  in  the  Linmean  fyftem,  is  a  fpecies  of  pa- 
Inmadea.  See  Screamer. 

ANHINGA,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  very  elegant 
Brafilian  water  fowl.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  our  common 
duck  ;  its  beak  is  ftraight,  very  (harp,  not  thick,  and 
about  three  fingers  breadth  long,  and  has  all  along  the 
middle,  as  well  above  as  below,  a  long  feries  of  hooked 
prickles  all  bending  backwards  ;  its  head  is  [mail,  and 
its  neck  (lender  and  long,  not  lefs  than  a  foot  in  length  ; 
its  legs  are  fhort,  and  its  toes  connected  by  a  mem¬ 
brane,  as  in  the  cormorant  and  duck-kind  ;  its  tail  is 
ten  fingers  breadth  long;  its  wings,  when  folded,  reach 
not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  tail  ;  its  head  and 
neck  are  yellowifh,  and  covered  with  extremely  foft  vel¬ 
vet-like  feathers  ;  its  bread,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  of  a 
filvery  white ;  the  upper  part  of  its  back  is  brown 
fpotted  with  yellow,  and  the  red  all  black  ;  it  is  com¬ 
mon  on  the  Brafilian  fnores,  and  feeds  on  fifh.  Marc¬ 
grave’s  Hid.  Brafil. 

ANHLOTE,  in  Law,  a  (ingle  tribute  or  tax.  The  words 
anhlote ,  and  anfeot ,  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  their  fenfe  is,  that  every  one  fhould 
pay,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the  country,  his  part 
and  (hare,  as  fcot  and  lot,  &c.  Leg.  W.  I.  cap.  64. 

ANHUI  BA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
call  the  sassafras  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  fomuch 
ufed  in  medicine. 

ANHYDROS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  from  them  copied  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  to  exprefs  one  of  thofe  kinds  of  the 
strychna,  or  night-lhades,  which,  when  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  caufed  madnefs. 

ANI,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird,  fomewhat 
allied  to  the  parroquett  kind.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  thrufh,  and  is  all  over  black.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  woods,  but  is  not  eaten.  Marcgrave’s  Hid.  Brafil. 

ANIL,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  (hrub  from  whofe  leaves 
and  dalks  indigo  is  prepared.  It  is  alfo  called  Nil. 
For  the  method  of  preparing  indigo  from  it,  fee  Indi¬ 
go. 

AN1MA,  a  soul  ;  whether  rational,  fenfitive,  or  vegeta¬ 
tive. 

The  word  is  pure  Latin,  formed  of  avs/zof,  breath. 

An ima  is  fometimesufedby  phyficians  to  denote  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  in  the  body. 

In  which  fenfe  Willis  calls  the  blood  anima  brutalis. 

Anima  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  by  chemids  for  the  volatile 
principles  in  bodies,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  being 
raifed  by  the  fire. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  anima  jafpidis ,  the  foul  of 
jasper,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  74.  p.  2233. 

Anima  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  fimple  medicines, 
artfully  exalted  by  folution  and  extraction  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  power. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  meet  with  anima  aloes ,  anima  rbabar- 
barij  anima  veneris ,  & c. 

Sometimes  alfo  it  denotes  medicines  which  are  peculiarly 
falutary  to  particular  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  we  meet 
with 

Anima  artiadorum,  which  is  a  denomination  fometimes 
given  to  hermodactyls  ;  on  account  of  their  efficacy 
in  diforders  of  the  joints. 

Anima  hepdtis ,  foul  of  the  liver ;  a  term  applied  by  the 
chemids  to  the  fal  mortis ,  fait  of  iron  or  Heel  ;  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  ufe  in  didempers  of  that  part. 
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It  is  more  ufually  preferibed  under  the  name  of  vhrio'tnnt 
mortis. 

Anima  pulmonum,  ufed  for  crocus ,  or  faffron  ;  by  reafoil  of 
its  fuppofed  great  ufe  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs. 

Anima  mundi,  q.  d.  foul  of  the  world ,  or  of  the  univerfe, 
denotes  a  certain  pure  ethereal  fubftance  or  fpirit,  dif- 
fufed,  according  to  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
through  the  mafs  of  the  world,  informing,  actuating, 
and  uniting  the  divers  parts  thereof  into  one  great,  per¬ 
fect,  organical,  and  vital  body  or  animal. 

Plato  treats  at  large  of  the  Mx,"  ts  koct/zk,  in  his  Ti- 
maeus ;  and  is  eve,n  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  thd 
dogma ;  yet  are  interpreters  much  at  a  lofs  about  his 
meaning.  Aridotle,  however,  taking  it  in  the  common 
and  obvious  fenfe,  drenuoufly  oppoles  it. 

The  modern  Platonids  explain  their  mader’s  anima  munch 
by  a  certain  univerfal  ethereal  fpirit,  which  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  exids  perfectly  pure,  as  retaining  its  pioper  nature  ; 
but  on  earth,  pervading  elementary  bodies,  and  inti¬ 
mately  mixing  with  all  the  minute  atoms  thereof,  it  ai- 
fumes  fomewhat  of  their  nature,  and  becomes  of  a  pe-* 
culiar  kind.  So  the  poet : 

Spiritus  intits  alit ,  totofque  infufa  per  artus 

Mens  agilat  molem ,  CS5  magno  fe  corpore  mifeet. 

They  add,  that  this  anima  mundi ,  which  more  immedi¬ 
ately  refides  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  its  proper  feat, 
moves  and  governs  the  heavens  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
the  heavens  themfelves  fird  received  their  exidence  from 
the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit :  for  that  this  anima ,  be¬ 
ing  the  primary  fource  of  life,  every  where  breathed  a 
fpirit  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  whereof  various  kinds  of  things 
were,  framed  conformable  to  the  divine  ideas. 

The  notion  of  an  anima  mundi  is  rejcCted  by  mod  of  the 
modern  philofophers  ;  though  M.  du  Hamel  thinks, 
without  any  great  reafon,  fince  the  generality  of  them 
admit  fomething  very  much  like  it.  Thus  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics  have  recourfe  to  celedial  influxes,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  origin  of  forms,  and  the  fecret  powers  of 
bodies. 

The  Cartefians  have  their  fnbtle  matter,  which  anfwera 
to  mod  of  the  ufes  and  intentions  of  Plato’s  anima  mundi  ; 
being  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  fun,  and  the  other  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  and  to  be  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  world,  to  be  the  fource  or  principle  of  all  motion.  Sec 
Some  later  philofophers  in  the  place  of  thefe  fubditute 
fire  ;  and  others  a  fubtle  eladic  fpirit,  or  medium,  diffufed 
through  all  parts  of  fpace. 

The  principal  thing  objeCted,  on  the  Chridian  feheme, 
againft  Plato’s  doCtrine  of  the  anima  mundi,  is,  that  it 
mingles  the  Deity  too  much  with  the  creatures;  con¬ 
founds,  in  fome  meafure,  the  workman  with  his  work, 
making  this,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  that,  and  the  feverai 
portions  of  the  univerfe  fo  many  parts  of  the  godhead. 
Yet  is  the  fame  principle  afferted  by  Seneca,  Epid.  92. 
Totum  hoc  quo  continemur,  iff  unum  ejl ,  &  Deus.  Et  Jocii 
ejus  fumus ,  &  membra - 

Anima  gemmarum ,  a  term  ufed  by  Beecher,  and  fome  others, 
to  exprefs  that  principle,  to  which  the  gems,  and  other 
beautiful  bones,  owe  their  colours; 

This  anima  lapidum  is  no  more  than  the  metalline  fulphur 
to  which  thefe  flones  and  gems,  naturally  colourlefs, 
owe  their  tinges;  and,  like  other  metalline  fulphurs,  it 
may  be  raifed  and  evaporated  by  fire.  Beecher,  Phyf.  Scot. 

Anima  faturni ,  the  foul  of  lead ,  a  preparation  of  lead,  ferv- 
ing  to  many  purpofes  in  the  enamel  work.  The  method 
of  making  it  is  this  :  put  litharge,  powdered  fine,  inta 
a  glazed  earthen  veffiel,  and  pour  diddled  vinegar  upon 
it  to  the  height  of  four  fingers  ;  let  it  band  till  the  vi¬ 
negar  is  of  a  white  or  milky  hue  :  pour  off  this  coloured 
vinegar,  and  put  on  freffi,  and  fo  do  till  the  vinegar  will 
no  longer  be  coloured  by  the  litharge ;  then  fet  thefe  li¬ 
quors  together  in  open  glazed  earthen  veffels,  that  the 
white  powder  may  fubfide,  and  the  vinegar  be  poured  off’ 
clear.  This  white  fubdance  is  the  anima  faturni.  Some¬ 
times  this  white  matter  will  not  precipitate  without  the 
addition  of  water ;  and  fometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  eva¬ 
porate  the  liquors  ;  but  by  that  means,  it  is  always  pre¬ 
pared.  Neri’s  Art  of  Glafs,  p.  184. 

ANIMADVERSION  fometimes  fignifies  correction  ;  and 
fometimes  remarks  or  obfervations  made  on  a  book,  & c. 
and  fometimes,  a  ferious  confideration  and  reflection  on 
any  fubjeCt,  by  the  rules  of  criticifm. 

The  word  is  formed  of  animus ,  the  mind ;  and  adverto ,  / 
turn  to. 

ANIMAL,  a  being,  which,  befides  the  power  of  growing, 
increafing,  and  producing  its  like,  which  vegetables  like- 
wife  have,  is  farther  endowed  with  fenfation,  and  fpon- 
taneous  loco-motion. 

The  word  is  derived  from  anima ,  foul ;  and  literally  de¬ 
notes  fomething  endued  with  a  foul. 

An  animal ,  refpeCt  being  only  had  to  the  body  not  the 
foul,  may  be  defined  with  Boerhaave  to  be  an  organical 

body, 
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Wly  confiding  of  veflels  and  juice's,  and  taking  in  the 
matter  of  its  nutriment  by  a  part  called  the  mouth  ;  whence 
it  is  conveyed  into  another  called  the  inteflines ,  into 


Animals  arc  either, 
is,  fuch  as  have  blood, 


which  breathe 


f 1 


^Sanguineous,  that 
either  by 

Lungs,  have  either 

Two  ventricles  in  the  heart,  and  thofe  either 
Viviparous. 

r  Aquatic,  as  the  whale  kind.  See  Whale. 

|  Terredrial,  as  quadrupeds. 

Oviparous,  as  birds. 

But  one  ventricle  in  the  heart,  as  frogs,  tortoifes,  and 
ferpents. 

Gills,  as  all  fanguineons  fifhes,  except  the  whale-kind. 
Exfanguineous ,  or  without  blood,  vvhichmay  be  dividedinto 
'"/Greater;'  and  thole  either 
Naked, 

f  Terredrial,  as  naked  fnails. 

(  Aquatic,  as  thepoulp,  cuttle-fifh,  &c. 

Covered  with  a  tegument,  either 
c  Crudaceous,  as  lobfters,  and  cray-filh. 

/  Teltaceous,  either 
r  Univalve,  as  limpets, 
i  Bivalve,  as  oyders,  mufcles,  cockles,  &c. 
(.Turbinate,  as  periwinkles,  tnails,  See. 

LelTcr  as  infects  of  all  forts. 
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which  it  has  roots  implanted,  whereby  it  draws  in  its 
nourifhment,  after  the  manner  of  plants. 

ISome  have  defined  animals  from  their  loco -motion,  as  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  {hiding  from  place  to  place  ;  and  plants, 
from  their  dicking  fad  to  the  fame  fubjeft:  but  on  this 
principle,  oyders,  mufcles,  cockles,  &c.  would  be  al- 
mod  excluded  from  tlie  clafs  of  animals ,  inafmuch  as 
they  ufually  adhere,  or  grow  to  rocks,  & c.  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  thofe  creatures  are  real  animals,  as  they  have 
mouths  and  domachs  to  take  in  their  food,  and  lafteals 
and  mefenteric  veins  to  receive  it,  and  fometimes  can 
even  move  from  place  to  place  on  occafion.  Indeed, 
mufcles  feefn  an  exception  from  the  former  definition  : 
if,  as  it  is  Laid ,  that  anomalous  creature  breathes,  and  re¬ 
ceives  its  nourifhment,  not  at  the  mouth,  but  by  the 
anus  the  part  which  we  account  its  head,  though  with¬ 
out  either  eyes,  ears,  or  tongue,  or  any  other  apparatus, 
fave  a  hole,  which  we  may  call  its  mouth,  is  an  im¬ 
moveable  part ;  being  fadened  to  one  of  the  fhells,  fo 
that  it  cannot  feek  for  food,  but  the  food  mud  come  to 
feek  it.  This  food  is  water,  which,  as  the  fhell  opens, 
enters  in  at  the  anus  of  the  mufcle,  which  opens  at  the 
"fame  time;  and  paffing  thence  into  certain  canals,  be 
tween  the  inner  furface  of  the  fhell,  and  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  animal ,  is  faid  to  be  conveyed  thence  into  its 
mouth,  by  a  ceitain  motion,  which  the  animal  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  pleafure. 

We  mav,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Tyfon,  fix  the  criterion  of 
an  animal  in  a  dufius  a/imentalis,  i.  e.  a  gala,  -domach, 
and  intedines  ;  all  which  make  but  one  continued  canal 
All  animals ,  according  to  the  mod  probable  and  received 
opinion,  come  from  eggs,  and  are  there  inclofed,  as  it 
were,  in  epitome,  till  the  feed  of  the  male  penetrate  their 
Covering,  and  dretch  them  fo  that  they  become  ready  for 
hatching. 

There  then  enters,  into  their  veflels,  a  chylous  juice  ; 
which  being  pufhed  forwards  by  the  fpirits,  circulates 
through  the  whole  habit  of  the  little  body,  nourifhes  and 
dilates  it  by  little  and  little,  and  thus  produces  what  we 
call  growth. 

This  circulation  repeated  feveral  times,  refines  and  at¬ 
tenuates  the  juice3,  till  at  length  they  become  of  a  red 
colour,  and  are  converted  into  what  we  call  blood.  This 
natural  operation  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  feveral 
chemical  precedes,  by  which,  in  attenuating  and  dif 
folving  oily  or  fulphureous  fubfiances,  they  afiume  a  red 
colour,  ' 

The  philofophers  comprehend  man  under  the  fpecies 
of  animals :  and  define  him  a  reafonable  animal ;  though 
among  naturalids,  &e.  the  term  animal  is  ufually  re¬ 
drained  to  irrationals. 

Man,  fays  Lider,  is  as  very  an  animal  as  any  quadruped 
of  them  all;  and  mod  of  his  actions  are  refolvable  into 
inilinfl,  notwithdanding  the  principles  which  cudom 
and  education  have  fuperinduced. 

Animals  are  ordinarily  divided  into  terreflrial ,  aquatic , 
volatile ,  amphibious ,  in  feels,  &c. 

Terredrial  animals  are  either  quadrupeds  or  reptiles.— 
Quadrupeds  have  either  the  feet  cloven,  as  the  bullock  ; 
or  entire,  as  the  horfe  ;  or  divided  into  feveral  toes  or 
claws,  as  the  dog,  lion,  &c.  The  other  divifions  will  be 
found  under  the  words  Fish,  Bird,  &c. 

For  a  general  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals ,  we 
ihall  here  fubjoin  Mr.  Ray’s  fcheme. 
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Viviparous  hairy  animals,  or  quadrupeds,  are  eithek 
fl~  Hoofed,  which  are  either 
f  Vr  hole-footed,  or  hoofed,  as  the  horfe  and  afs  : 

(  Cloven-footed,  having  the  hoof  divided  into 
Two  principal  parts,  called  hifulca ,  either 
(  Such  as  chew  not  the  cud,  as  Twine. 

(  RUminant,  or  fuch  as  chew  the  cud,  divided  into 
”  Such  as  have  perpetual  and  hollow  horns : 
r  Beef-kind; 

-j  Sheep-kind; 
i  Goat-kind, 

Such  as  have  folid,  branched,  and  deciduous  horns, 
as  the  deer  kind. 

hour  parts,  or  quadrifulca ,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  hip* 
popotamus. 

Clawed  or  digitate,  having  the  foot  divided  into 
^  j  Two  parts  or  toes,  having  no  nails,  as  the  camel 

■j  kind. 

I  Many  toes  or  claws,  either 
c  Undivided,  as  the  elephant. 

/Divided,  which  have  either 

Broad  nails,  and  an  human  fhape,  as  apes. 
Narrower  and  more  pointed  nails,  which,  in 
refpedl  of  their  teeth,  are  divided  into  fuch 
as  haVe 

)Many  fore-teeth  or  cutters  in  each  jaw  : 

-The  greater,  which  have 

{  A  fhorter  fnout,  and  rounder  head,  as  the  cat-kind. 
^  (A  longer  fnout  and  head,  as  the  dog-kind, 
k  The  lefler,  the  vermin  or  weazel  kind. 

Only  two  large  and  remarkable  fore-teeth,  all  which  are 
phytivorous,  and  are  called  the  hare-kind. 

Some  have  objected  to  Ray’s  divifion  of  animals ,  that  all 
animals  are  fanguineous,  fince  all  have  a  vital  fluid  cir¬ 
culating  through  veins  and  arteries,  though  it  be  not  of 
a  red  colour  in  all,  the  eflential  character  of  the  blood 
lying  not  in  its  crimfon  colour,  but  in.  its  office  :  in 
which  view  every  fluid,  by  whofe  motion  through  vef- 
fels  the  life  of  an  animal  is  fuflained,  may  be  denominat¬ 
ed  BLOOD. 

But  this  is  rather  a  difpute  about  words  than  things. 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus  has  diftributed  animals  into  fix 
clafles,  viz.  mammalia ,  aves ,  amphibia,  pifees ,  infedla,  ver¬ 
mes.  Each  clafs  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  or¬ 
ders,  and  each  order  is  again  fubdivided  into  genera,  or 
kinds,  each  of  which  contains  a  variety  of  fpecies.  The 
fyftem  of  this  ingenious  naturaiifl:  includes  354  kinds, 
and  near  6000  known  fpecies. 1  Syftema  Naturae. 

For  particulars  relating  to  animals,  their  numbers,  ana¬ 
logous  flrudlure,  fagacity,  inftinft,  &c.  fee  Creation, 
Ark,  Head,  Neck,  Tail,  Foot,  Horn,  Hoof, 
Storge,  Instinct,  &c. 

Animals  confift  of  folids,  or  firm  parts,  as  flefh,  bones, 
membranes,  &c.  and  fluids ,  as  blood,  &c.  Of  an  in¬ 
termediate  kind  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  fat,  See. 

The  folids  are  mere  earth,  bound  together  by  fome  oily 
humour  ;  and  accordingly  they  are  reducible  by  fire  into 


fuch  earth  again. 


Thus  a  bone,  being  perfectly  purged  of  all  its  moifture 
by  calcination,  is  found  a  mere  earth,  which  the  lead; 
force  will  crumble  into  duft,  for  want  of  the  natural 
gluten  :  yet  the  fame  bone,  by  immerging  it  in  water  or 
oil,  becomes  firm  and  ftrong  again  ;  and  more  fo  in  oil 
than  in  water.  And  thus  cupels  are  made  of  animal 
earth,  which  willfuftain  the  utmoft  efletl  of  fire. 

The  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  the  cruder  as  they  are  lefs 
diftant  from  the  fa&eals,  and  abforbent  veflels.  Thus 
chyle  is  iittk— e-lfe  but  a  vegetable  juice  :  but  in  its  far¬ 
ther  progrefs,  it  gradually  lays  afide  its  vegetable  cha¬ 
racters,  till  after  a  number  of  circulations  it  becomes  a 
perfect  animal  juice  under  the  denomination  of  blood, 
from  whence  the  humours  are  all  derived. 

Animal  fubitances  have  been  difl.inguifhed  from  thofe  of  ve¬ 
getables  by  two  circumftances :  the  firft,  that  when  burnt 
they  are  found  perfectly  infipid  ;  all  animal  falts  being 
volatile,  and  flying  off  with  heat :  tire  contrary  of  which 
is  found  in  vegetables,  which  conflantly  retain  fome  fixed 
fait  in  all  their  afhes. 

The  fecond,  that  no  pure  acid  is  contained  in  any  ani¬ 
mal  juice  ;  nor  can  any  acid  fait  be  extracted  from  the 
fame  :  the  contrary  of  which  is  found  in  all  vegetables. 
See  Acid. 

Yet  are  animals  converted  into  their  vegetable  nature,  by 
putrefaction. 

Animals,  oviparous.  See  Oviparous. 

Animals,  rapacious.  See  Rapacious. 

Animals,  generation  of.  See  Generation. 

Animals  make  the  fubjeCt  of  that  branch  of  natural  hif- 
tory  called  Zoology. 

The  ftruCture  of  animals,  with  their  diforders,  remedies, 
&c.  make  the  fubject  of  anatomy,  medicine,  See. 
Animals  make  the  principal  figures  in  heraldry;  both  as 

bearings,  and  as  fppporters,  &c. 

3  f  Animal. 
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Animal  isalfo  ufed  adjeftively,  to  denote  fo  me  thing  that 
belongs  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  an  animal  body. 
Thus  we  fay  animal  food,  animal  oeconomy,  &c. 

Moralifts  frequently  oppofe  the  animal  part,  which  is  the 
fenfible,  flefhy  part  of  a  man,  to  the  rational  part,  which 
is  the  underdandingv 

Animal  attions  are  thofe  peculiar  to  animals  \  or  which 
belong  to  animals ,  as  fuch. 

Such  are  sensation,  and  inufcular  motion. 

Animal  flower ,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  Mb.  Griffith 
Hughes,  to  an  animal,  or  zoophyton,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  flower  of  the  marygold,  but  of  a  paler  yellow. 

This  name  feems  well  adapted  to  the  animal  ;  for  its 
c laws ,  or  tentacles ,  being  difpofed  in  regular  circles,  and 
tinged  with  a  variety  of  bright  lively  colours,  very  nearly 
reprefen t  the  beautiful  petals  of  fome  of  our  moft  ele¬ 
gantly  fringed  and  radiated  flowers  :  fuch  as  the  carna¬ 
tion,  marygold,  and  anemone.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.ix. 
p.  1 10. 

Animal/w/t^/Wu,  among  Phyficians.  See  Function. 

Animal  glue,,  fee  Glue. 

Animal  gods ,  -dii  animates ,  in  Mythology ,  thofe  into  which 
human  fouls  are  converted  by  means  of  certain  religions 
ceremonies. 

Labeo  has  written  exprefly  on  the  animal  gods. 

Animal  heat.  SeeHEAT. 

Animal  hunger.  SeeHuNGER. 

Animal  liquors. — The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the 
animal  liquors,  excepting  chyle  and  milk,  are  of  an  alca- 
lefcent  nature  ;  but  M.  Quefnay,  in  his  book  Sur  l’Oec- 
nomie  Animate,  affirms,  that  our  gelatinous  liquors  con¬ 
tain  a  very  acefcent  fait,  capable  of  refitting  a  heat  of 
two  hundied  degrees.  The  proof  of  which,  fays  he,  of¬ 
fers  itfelf  daily  to  every  one.  Who  is  it  that  has  not  re¬ 
marked,  that  broth  made  with  flefli  well  freed  from  fat, 
when  corrupted,  becomes  as  four  as  verjuice?  The 
foundation  on  which  M.  Quefnay  builds  his  doctrine 
concerning  animal  Liquors,  is  the  feparation  of  milk  into 
its  oily,  cheefy,  and  watery  fubftances.  Med.  Effi 
Edinb. 

Animal  motion  is  the  fame  with  what  we  call  ? nufctdar  mo- 

■  tiori. 

It  is  divided  into  two  branches  ;  natural  or  involuntary, 
and  fpontaneous. 

Animal  oeconomy ,  fee  Oeconomy. 

Animal  oil ,  fee  Oil. 

Animal  fecretion  is  the  a£t  whereby  the  divers  juices  of 
the  body  are  fecreted  or  feparated  from  the  common 
niafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  the  glands.  See  Secre¬ 
tion. 

Animal  fpirits  are  a  fine  fubtile  juice  or  humour  in  ani¬ 
mal  bodies  ;  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  great  inftru- 
ment  of  mufeular  motion,  fenfation,  &c. 

The  ancients  dillinguifbed  fpirits  into  three  kinds,  viz. 
animal,  vital,  and  vegetative :  but  the  moderns  have  re¬ 
duced  them  to  one  fort,  viz.  animal ;  about  the  nature  of 
which,  and  the  matter  whence  they  are  formed,  great 
difputes  have  arifen  among  anatomifts,  though  their  very 
exigence  has  never  been  fairly  proved. 

In  the  Hiltory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  an.  1759,  there  is  an  ingenious  memoir  on  this 
fubje£t  by  M.  Bertin.  He  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  animal  fpirits ,  circulate  ;  that  if  they 
depart  from  the  brain  they  return  to  it  by  the  nerves. 
In  fhort,  he  propofes  to  form  the  courfe  of  this  fiui 
into  a  fyftem  of  circulation,  lefs  demonftrable,  indeed, 
to  the  fenfes  than  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
but  in  ether  refpedts,  grounded  on  equally  folid  rea- 
fons. 

As  it  is  hard  to  define  what  could  never  yet  be  brought 
under  the  judgment  of  our  fenfes,  all  that  we  {ball  here 
offer  concerning  them,  is,  that  they  mult  needs  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fubtile  bodies,  which  efcape  all  manner  of  exa¬ 
mination  by  the  fenfes,  though  ever  fo  well  affifted  ; 
and  pervade  the  tracts  of  the  nerves,  which  yet  have  no 
difeovery  of  cavity  or  perforation  ;  nor  could  ever  b; 
any  experiment  be  collected  ;  yet  are  conftantly  moving 
in  vail  quantities,  as  they  muit  of  neceffity  be,  to  per¬ 
form  all  thofe  mighty  operations  which  are  aferibed  to 
them.  However,  the  antiquity  of  the  opinion  claims 
fome  reverence. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  fpirits  we  are  furniflied  with  a  vafl 
number  of  precarious  iolutions  of  great  phenomena-,  and 
without  them  we  mult  leave  a  great  chafm  in  the  philofo- 
fophical  hiltory  of  animal  bodies  ;  but  after  all,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  would  in  this  cafe  be  unexplained,  are,  it 
rnay  be,  to  us  inexplicable. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  he  feparated  in  the  brain,  from  the 
fubtileft  parts  of  the  blood  ;  and  thence  carried,  by  the 
nerves,  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  performance 
of  all  animat  and  vital  functions. 

Animal  fubflanccs  comprehend  all  the  component  parts  of 
animals ,  ol  what  ufe  or  intention  foever  they  may  be. 


A  NT 

Animal- fojfle  fuhfahces ,  thofe  found  buried  in  the  earth 
at  various  depths,  and  embodied  among  various  jlrata. 

Thefe  are  principally  of  four  kinds*.  1.  Sea-fhells.  '1. 
The  teeth,  bony  palate,  and  bones  of  fifhes.  3.  The 
bones  of  land  animals.  And,  4.  Complete  fifh.  See 
Fojfle  Bones,  F file  Shells,  Marine  remains,  and 
Foffile  Ivory. 

A  N I M  A  L  fubfances ,  fermentative  quality  of.  See  FERMENT, 
and  Fermentation. 

Animal  fyjicm  imports  the  whole  clafs  of  beings  endowed 
with  animal  life; 

In  which  fenfe  animal fyfem  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
what  chemilts  and  others  call  the  animal  kingdom. 

Animal  isalfo  fotnetimes  applied,  in  a  figurative  fenfe* 
to  artificial  or  moral  things. 

Hobbes  confiders  government  as  a  bilge  complex  aftimal, 
under  the  denomination  of  Leviathan. 

The  reafon  of  the  appellation  is  founded  on  the  analogy 
between  an  animal  and  a  political  body.  The  fovereigtl 
or  legiflative  power  anfwers  to  the  foul ;  the  magiftrates 
to  the  limbs  or  members  *,  rewards  and  punifhments  are 
the  nerves  ;  riches,  the  llrength  ;  counfellors,  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  memory  ;  equity,  reafon j  fedition,  ficknefs  ;  cr- 
vil  war,  death. 

ANIMALCULE,  Animalculum,  a  diminutive  of  ani¬ 
mal  ;  exprefling  fuch  a  minute  creature  as  is  either 
fcarce,  or  not  at  all  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye. 

Such  are  thofe  numerous  infects  which  crowd  the  water 
in  the  fummer  months  ;  changing  it  fometimes  of  a 
deep  or  pale-red  colour,  fometimes  of  a  yellow,  &c: 
Thefe  often  feem  to  be  of  the  (hrimp-kind,  and  the 
molt  common  one  is  called  by  Swammerdam,  pulexaqua- 
tiius  arborefeens ,  The  caufe  of  their  concourfe,  at  this 
time,  Dr.  Dei  ham  obferves,  is  to  peiform  their  colt. 
He  adds,  that  they  afford  a  comfortable  food  to  many 
water  animals.  The  green  feum,  on  the  top  of  ftagnant 
waters,  is  often  nothing  ell'e  but  prodigious  numbers  of 
another  fmaller  order  of  animalcules ;  which,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  ferve  for  food  to  the  pulices  aquatica. 

The  microscope  difeovers  legions  of  animalcules  in  mod 
liquors,  as  water,  wine,  vinegar,  beer,  dew,  &c.  In 
the  Philofophical  TranfaEtions,  we  have  obfervations  of 
the  animalcules  in  rain  water,  in  feveral  chalybeat  waters, 
infufions  of  pepper,  bay  berries,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  See. 
The  human  feed  has  been  obferved  by  divers  authors  to 
contain  great  numbers  of  animalcules. 

Thofe  who  have  made  the  mod  minute  refearches,  and 
the  mod:  accurate  inquiries,  into  the  natures  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  objects  fubjefted  to  their  fenfes,  have  found  that 
the  fubftances  upon  which  they  employed  their  curiofity, 
were  often  qqite  different  fiom  what  at  firft  view  they 
appeared  to  be.  Thus  for  inftance,  the  whole  earth 
has  been  found  replenifhed  with  an  inexhauftible  ftore 
of  what  we  fhould  leaft  of  all  fufpeci  :  that  is,  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  animalcules  floating  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
fporting  in  the  fluids  we  drink,  or  adhering  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  objects  we  fee  and  handle.  The  conjectures  and 
hypothefes  relating  to  the  production,  generation,  ftruc- 
ture  and  ufes  of  thefe  animalcules,  have  been  as  various 
as  were  ever  contrived  by  caprice,  or  embraced  by  cre¬ 
dulity.  Not  to  bewilder  ourfelves,  however,  in  thefe 
labyrinths,  but  to  confine  our  affertions  to  adtual  difeo- 
veries  ;  by  the  alfiftance  of  the  microscope  we  not 
only  perceive  that  fuch  animalcules  exift,  but  are  alfo 
enabled,  in  fome  degree,  to  determine  their  fhapes,  and 
the  various  peculiarities  of  their  motion. 

The  contemplation  of  animalcules ,  has  made  the  ideas  of 
infinitely  final!  bodies  extremely  familiar  to  us.  A  mite 
was  anciently  thought  the  limit  of  littlenefs  ;  but  we  are 
not  now  furprifed  to  be  told  of  animals  twemy-feven 
millions  of  times  fmaller  than  a  mite. 

Minute  animals  are  found  proportionably  much  ftronger, 
more  a6live  and  vivacious  than  large  ones.  The  fpring 
of  a  flea  in  its  leap,  how  vaffly  does  it  out-ftrip  any 
thing  greater  animals  are  capable  cf  ?  A  mite,  how 
vaftly  falter  does  it  run  than  a  race  horfe  ?  M.  de  l’lfle 
has  given  the  computation  of  the  velocity  of  a  little 
creature  fcarce  vifible  by  its  frnallnefr,  which  he  found 
to  run  three  inches  in  half  a  fecond  ;  fuppoftng  now  its 
feet  to  be  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  line,  it  mult  make  500 
fteps  in  the  fpace  of  three  inches  ;  that  is,  it  muft  fliift 
its  legs  500  times  in  a  fecond,  or  in  the  ordinary  pulfa- 
tion  of  an  artery.  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  171 1.  p.  23. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  his  Hiltory  of  Animals,  has  arranged  ani~ 
rnalculcs  under  three  claffes  :  I.  Such  as  have  no  tails, 
nor  any  vifible  limbs.  2.  Thofe  which  have  tails,  but 
no  vifible  limbs.  And.  3.  Thofe  which  have  vifible 
limbs  :  and  each  clafs  is  fubdivided  inro  feveral  diftinft 
genera.  Hift.  Anim.  p.  I,  &c. 

Animalcules,  vifible,  thofe  which  may  be  difeerned  by 
the  naked  eye. 

Such,  e.  gr.  are  mites,  divers  fpecies  of  infects,  reptiles, 
and  other  verrain. 
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Animalcules,  itvijsme.  NaturalifU  fuppofe  another  fpe- 
cies  or  order  of  invifible  animalcules ,  viz.  fitch  as  efcape 
the  cognizance  even  of  the  bed  microfcopes,  and  give 
many  probable  conjetflures  in  relation  to  them.  Reafon 
and  analogy  give  fome  fupport  to  the  exigence  of  infinite 
imperceptible  animalcules. 

The  naked  eye,  fome  fay^  takes  in  from  the  elephant  to 
the  mite  ;  but  there  commences  a  new  order  referved 
only  for  the  microfcope,  which  comprehends  all  thefe 
from  the  mite*  to  thofe  twenty-feven  millions  of  times 
fmaller  ;  and  this  order  cannot  be  yet  faid  to  be  ex- 
liaufted,  if  the  microfcope  be  not  arrived  at  its  Lift  per- 
fe£lion. 

Animalcules,  microfcopical ,  thofe  only  difcoverable  by  the 
help  of  a  large  magnifier.  Thefe,  according  to  fome, 
pome  under  the  denomination  of  invijible  animalcules. 

The  exceffive  minutenefs  of  thefe  animalcules  conceals 
them  from  the  human  eye  unarmed.  One  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  modern  philofophy  is,  to  have  invented 
means  for  bringing  creatures,  to  us  fo  imperceptible, 
Under  our  cognizance  and  infpection.  An  objeril  a  thou- 
fand  times  too  little  to  be  able  ro  affedt  our  fenfe,  fhould 
feerti  to  have  been  very  fafe.  Yet  we  have  extended  our 
views  over  animals,  to  whom  thefe  would  be  moun¬ 
tains’,  In  reality,  mod  of  our  microfcopical  animalcules 
are  of  fo  friiall  a  magnitude,  that  through  a  lens,  whofe 
focal  didatlce  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch,  they  only  ap¬ 
pear  as  fd  many  points;  that  is,  their  parts  cannot  be 
didinguifhed,  fo  that  they  appear  from  the  vertex  of  that 
lens  under  an  angle  not  exceeding  a  minute.  If  we 
invedigate  the  magnitude  of  fuch  an  objedb,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  equal  to  of  an  inch  long.  Sup- 

poling  therefore  thefe  animalcules  of  a  cubic  figure,  that 
is,  of  the  fame  length,  breadth,  and  thickncffs,  their 
magnitude  would  be  expreffed  by  the  cube  of  the  fradticn 
t 'lo’ovot  that  is,  by  the  number  i-g-sui-seu'c csigsts’oo-o 
that  is,  fo  many  parts  of  a  fquare  inch  is  each  animalcule 
equal  to.  It  is  driftly  true  of  thefe  animalcules ,  that 
many  thoufands  of  them  may  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
fmall  needle. 

There  are  in  fome  liquors  animalcules  fo  fmall,  that  upon 
calculation  the  whole  magnitude  of  this  earth  is  not  found 
large  enough  to  be  a  third  proportional  to  thefe  minute 
floating  animals,  and  the  whales  in  the  Oceatl. 

With  regard  to  their  ftrurilure  and  ceconomy,  animalcules 
are  found  of  divers  forts  ;  fome  formed  like  fiih,  others 
reptile,  others  hexapedal,  fome  horned,  tec.  In  feveral 
kinds  however  fmall,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  form  of 
their  mouths,  their  probofeides,  horns,  See.  the  motions 
of  their  hearts,  lungs,  and  other  parts. 

Every  animalcule  being  an  organized  body,  how  delicate 
and  fubtile  mud  the  parts  be,  that  are  neceffary  to  con- 
ftitute  it,  and  to  prelerve  its  vital  atflions  !  It  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how,  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  there  fhould  be 
contained  a  heart  to  be  the  fountain  of  life,  mufcles  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  its  motions,  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  its 
fluids,  flomach  and  bowels  to  diged  its  food,  and  other 
innumerable  members,  without  which  an  animalcule  can 
not  fubfid.  But  fince  every  one  of  thefe  members  is 
alfo  an  organical  body,  they  muft  likewife  have  parts  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  their  actions.  For  they  confid  of  fibres,  mem¬ 
branes,  coats,  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  and  an  almod  in¬ 
finite  number  of  fine  tubes  like  thofe,  whofe  fmallnefs 
teems  to  exceed  all  efforts  of  imagination.  But  there 
are  fome  parts  that  ought  always  to  be  infinitely  lefs  than 
thefe,  as  the  fluids  that  flow  along  thefe  fine  tubes,  the 
blood,  lymph,  and  animal  fpirits,  whofe  fubtilty,  even  in 
large  animals,  is  incredible. 

Leewenhoeck  calculates  that  a  tboufand  millions  of  ani- 
malcula, 
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which  are  difeovered  in  common  water,  are  not 


!  together 
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arge  as  a  common  grain  of  fand.  This 
auihor,  upon  examining  the  male  fperm  of  various  ani¬ 
mals,  ditcovered  in  many  infinite  numbers  of  animal- 
ruluy  not  larger  than  tlvofe  above  mentioned.  In  the  milt 
of  a  fingle  cod-fifli,  there  ate  more  animals  than  there 
are  meu'upon  the  whole  eaith  ;  and  yet  a  grain  of  fand 
is  bigger  than  four  millions  of  them.  The  white  mat¬ 
ter  aBo,  which  dicks  to  the  teeth,  abounds  with  animal¬ 
cules  of  various  figures,  to  which  vinegar  is  fatal  ;  and  it 
is  known  that  vinegar  contains  animalcules  in  the  fliape  of 
eels.  In  fhort,  according  to  this  author,  there  is  fcarce 
anv  thing  which  corrupts,  without  producing  animalcules. 
Animalcules  are  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  various  diforders. 
The  itch,  from  feveral  experiments,  is  affirmed  to  be  a 
diforder  arifmg  from  the  irritation  of  a  fpecies  of  am- 
malcuia  found  in  the  puftules  of  that  ailment ;  whence 
the  communication  of  it  by  contact  from  one  to  another 
is  eafily  conceived,  as  alfo  the  reafon  of  the  cure  being 
rffec-lcd  by  cutaneous  applications.  On  this  -  foundation 
fome  have  attributed  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  and  in¬ 
fectious  difeafes  :  others  the  epilepfy,  &c.  to  animalcules. 
Langius  goes  farther,  and  pretends  to  reduce  all  difeafes 
in  general  to  the  fame  principle.  A  late  writer  at  Pa- 
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ris,  who  aflumed  the  title  of  an  Englifli  phyfician}  has' 
done  more.  He  not  only  accounts  for  all  difeafes,  but 
for  the  operations  bf  all  medicines}  from  the  hypothefis 
of  animalcules  He  has  peculiar  animals  for  every  dif- 
eafe  :  fcorbutic  animalcules,  podagrical  animalcules,  vario¬ 
lous  animalcules ,  See.  all  at  his  fervice.  Tourn.  des  S$av. 
tom.  Ixxxiiip  535.  &c. 

But  as  moft  difebveries  in  hatural  philofophy,  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  warm  imaginations  of  fome  men  to 
form  vifionary  theories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  real 
knowledge  :  fd  thdfe  relating  to  aniinaicula  have  been 
dniwn  in,  however  improperly,  to  fuppoit  the  rrioft 
whimfical  and  chimerical  fyftenas. 

See  a  variety  of  micrdfcopical  objedls,  animal ,  vegetable, 
and  mineral ,  delineated  in  table,  MicroJcopic&l  Objefit 
and  Diftovertes. 

ANIMATE,  Animated,  fomething  endued  with  life,  of 
a  living  foul; 

In  mechanic*,  animate  power  is  ufed  to  denote  tl  man,  of 
brute;  ill  contradiftindlion  to  inanimate  power,  as  fprings; 
weights,  &c. 

Naturalifls  and  pliilofophers  vary  extremely  in  affigning 
the  chara£ters,  fubjefts,  and  fpecies  of  animate  bodies. 
Some  include  flocks  arid  flones  in  this  rank  ;  others  ex¬ 
clude  brutes  themfelves- 

Some  of  the  philofophers  have  held  all  iiature  to  Be  ani¬ 
mated  \  that  the  fun,  the  earth,  the  pldriets,  rivers;  trees} 
{tones,  otc.  are  fo  many  animals  ;  others,  that  the  whole 
fyftem  is  only  one  huge  anifnal,  informed  with  a  foul,  of 
animamundi.  Plato,  in  Timseo.  Morhoff.  Pdlyb.  Phil, 
lib.  ii.  p.  i.  cap.  1 1 . 

An  imated  borfe  hairs ;  See  HoksE  hails: 

Animated  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  thing  impregnated 
with  vermin  or  animalcules. 

In  this  fenfe  the  whole  earth  may  feem  to  be  animated ; 
fince  in  every  part  of  it  tf/e  meet  with  an  irifinite  num¬ 
ber  of  animals,  either  vifible  or  invifible  ;  they  are  found 
in  air,  water,  earth,  plants,  and  even  in  the  hardefl 
(lories  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  animal  known,  which 
does  not  breed  numbers  of  others  in  the  different  parts  of 
its  body. 

Anim  ated  mercury,  among  Chemijls ,  fignifies  quickfilver* 
impregnated  with  fome  fubtile  and  fpirituous  particles* 
fo  as  to  render  it  capable  of  growing  hot  when  mingled 
with  gold. 

Animated  needle ,  a  needle  touched  with  the  load-ftone,  of 

MAGNET. 

ANIMATION,  fignifies  the  informing  of  an  animal  body 
with  a  foul. 

Thus  the  foetus  of  the  womb  is  faid  to  come  tb  its  ani¬ 
mation ,  when  it  begins  to  a£l  as  a  true  animal  :  or  after 
the  female  that  bears  it  i3  quick  ;  as  the  common  way  of 
expreflion  is. 

The  learned  are  hot  agreed  about  the  time  when  the  fe¬ 
male  becomes  quick  ;  fome  compute  it  at  forty  days  after 
conception  ;  others  fix  it  about  the  middle  of  the  term  of 

GESTATION. 

T.  Fienus  Gardinius,  Verde,  Fort.  Licetus,  F.  deBori- 
nonia,  have  written  exprefly  on  the  animation  of  the 
foetus  ;  Fr.  Zartellis  on  the  animation  of  the  seed. 
Animation  is  alfo  ufed  by  fbme  mechanical  philofophers , 
for  the  a£t  of  foliciting  the  defeent  of  a  body  fo  as  to  give 
it  continually  new  degrees  of  acceleration. 
Animation  is  alfo  ufed  by  AlchemijTs  for  the  operation  bf 
fermenting  a  white  foliated  earth,  with  a  kind  of  philor 
fophical  orceleftial  water  or  fulphhr. 

Animation  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  or  figurative  fenfe,  for 
the  a£t  of  giving  life  and  force  to  a  difeourfe,  or  the  like. 
Animation  is  alfo  ufed  by  hermetic  philofophers,  to  denote, 
a  certain  ftate  of  perfeflion  to  which  a  body  is  brought 
by  fome  appropriate  procefs,  in  virtue  whereof  it  becomes 
capable  of  producing  fome  extraordinary  phenomena. 
ANIME,  Anime  IA  cancamum,  in  Pharmacy,  a  kind  of  re¬ 
fin,  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  the  wejiern ,  and  ea/t- 
ern.  This  refin  is  the  produce  of  an  American  tree,  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  account. 

The  wejiern  flows  from  an  incifion  of  a  tree  in  New 
Spain,  called  courbaril ;  It  is  trarifparenr,  and  of  a  colour 
like  that  of  frankincenfe  ;  its  fmell  is  very  agreeable,  and 
it  eafily  confumes  in  the  fire. 

The  eaflern  gum  anime  is  diflinguifhed  into  three  kinds  ; 
the  firft  is  white;  the  fecond  blackifh,  in  fmell  like 
myrrh  ;  the  third  pale,  refinous,  and  dry.  , 

Anime,  according  to  Neumann,  is  a  refin  totally  folnbje 
in  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  called  improperly  gum  aninue . 
Other  authors  mention  two  fubflances,  to  which  this 
name  is  given,  one  of  which  is  brought  from  India,  and 
is  refinous  ;  the  other  is  brought  from  Brafil,  and  is  fimi- 
lar  in  appearance  ami  infolubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
in  water,  to  the  fubftance  called  gum  copal.  All  the 
anime  which  is  to  be  found  in  fliops  of  druggifts  is  ot 
this  latter  kind  ;  and  if  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
fame  tree  as  gum  copal,  is  fcarccly  diflinguiffiahle  from  it. 

The 
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The  fmtftl  tears  are  the  pureft  •,  it  has  little:  tafte,  out  an 
agreeable  fmell ;  it  eaGly  breaks  between  the  teeth  ;  but 
if  chewed  for  fome  time  it  foftens,  and  becomes  adhe- 
five.  Laid  on  red-hot  iron,  it  melts  immediately,  catches 
flame,  and  burns  quickly  away,  leaving  a  little  white 
•afhes.  In  our  (hops,  we  have  only  the  American  forts  of 

this  refin.  # 

The  beft  gum  anime  ought  to  be  white,  dry,  friable, 
clean,  of  a  good  fmell,  that  foon  confumes  when  thrown 
into  the  fire-,  and  that  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil  and 
efiential  fait. 

It  is  proper  to  difcufs,  to  foften  and  difiipate  cold  hu 
mours,  and  is  therefore  good  for  the  head-ach  ;  to 
Rrengthen  the  brain  they  apply  it  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  perfume  night-caps  with  it:  it  is  alio  ufed  for  cleanf- 
ing  and  cicatrifing  wounds. 

Its  principal  ufe  in  medicine  is  external  ;  in  cold,  pain¬ 
ful,  rheumatic,  flatulent  affections  of  the  head,  nerves, 
and  joints:  palfies,  contractions,  relaxations,  contufions, 
&c.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  plaflers  and  cerates,  for 
thefe  purpofes. 

Anime,  in  Heraldry ,  is  where  the  eyes,  &c.  of  a  rapa¬ 
cious  creature  are  borne  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rcit 
of  the  creature. 

The  French  fay  mime,  the  Englifh  incenfed ,  the  Latins 

.  infenfus ,  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  colour. 

AN1M ELLAS,  the  glands  under  the  ears.  Sec.  called  alfo 
laSlianea. 

ANJMETTA,  in  Ecclefaflical  Writers,  denotes  the  pallor 
cloth  wherewith  the  cup  is  covered  in  the  eucharifi. 

ANIMI  deliquium.  See  Lipothymia  and  Swooning. 

ANINGA,  in  Commerce ,  a  root  growing  in  the  Caribbee 
i {lands,  of  ufe  in  the  refinement  of  fugar. 

The  decoCtion  of  this  root  is  found  a  more  certain,  as 
well  as  more  innocent  means  of  clarifying  fugar,  than 
the  fublimate  and  arfenic  ufed  for  thispurpofe,  before  the 
difeover'y  of  the  aninga. 

ANISATUM,  a  name  given  to  anise-seed  water. 

ANJOU  cabbage,  in  Botany.  See  Cabbage. 

ANISCALPFOR,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called 
latissimus  d.rft. 

ANISE-SEED,  a  medicinal  feed,  produced  by  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant  of  the  fame  name,  common  in  fome  gar¬ 
dens,  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs. 

The  outer  thin  fkin  of  the  feeds  of  this  plant  contains 
an  efiential  oil  ;  and  the  kernel  itfelf  contains  an  in¬ 
odorous  expreffible  oil.  It  can  only  operate  as  a  mere 
refinous  fubftance,  and  may  therefore  be,  not  improperly, 
fupplied  by  cheaper  refins.  Neumann,  p.  397, 

The  plant  which  produces  it,  is  a  fpecies  of  pimpinella. 
or  Burnet  Saxfirage.  It  is  a  fmaJl  tender  plant,  pro¬ 
ducing  one  ftalk,  feldom  arifing  above  two  feet  high. 
It  flowers  and  feeds  in  July,  the  root  dying  every  year 
after  it  has  yielded  feed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany ; 
but  the  beft  feed,  which  is  a  fmnller  fort,  comes  from 
Spain.  The  feed  only  is  ufed,  being  one  of  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds. 

Anife-feed  is  carminative,  expelling  wind  out  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  both  given  at  the  mouth,  and  in 
clyfters 

It  is  frequently  put  into  children’s  victuals  for  the  gripes 
and  wind.  It  is  very  ufeful  againlt  cold  affeCtions  of 
the  lungs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  althma.  Some 
commend  it  much  to  be  taken  frequently  by  nurfes  to 
iucreafe  their  milk.  It  is  often  ufed  as  a  corrector  of 
the  flronger  purgative  medicines.  J  he  oil  diftilled  from 
the  feed  °is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  and  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly  in  carminative  and  anodyne  liniments  ; 
particularly  for  the  pleurify,  and  other  pains  in  the 
tide.  , 

An  1  sE-sEED,  flurry,  anifum  Jlellatum ,  is  a  feed  brought 
chiefly  from  Tartary  ;  thus  called  from  the  affinity  it 
bears  in  fmell  to  the  common  anife-feed,  and  the  ftar-like 
figure  of  its  capfula  feminalis. 

It  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Philippine 
iflands  by  an  Englifh  mariner,  named  I  homas  Candy, 
in  his  return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  year 
1601.—  The  natives  call  it  darnor  and  z ingi  ■,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fometimes  foenjculum  Sinenfe ,  or  Chinele 
fennel  ;  botanifls,  anisum  lndicum,  anisum  petegn- 
num ,  anisum  exoticum  Phihppinctrum  infulurum ,  cah- 
Damomum  Siberienfe,  badianum,  Sec. 

Its  virtues  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon  anife-feed,  only  that  it  is  fweeter,  more  grateful,  pe¬ 
netrating,  and  aromatic.  It  is  reputed  a  general  cordial 
and  ffrengthener. 

TheChinefe  ufe  it  in  the  preparation  of  their  tea  ;  and 
after  their  example  the  Dutch  alfo  ufe  it  in  this  liquor, 
pretending  it  makes  it  more  pleafant. 

The  wood  is  alfo  imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  works  of  marquetiy  and  mofaic.  It  is  alfo 

called  anil.  j 

in  .Milling  the  anife-feed  for  the  oil,  thete-r? procured  a  I 
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limpid  water,  called  anife-feed  water;  which  has  much 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  oil. 

See  Neumann’s  chemical  hillory  of  thefe  plants,  and  his 
account  of  their  chemical  differences  from  each  other, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  efiential  oil  of  anife-feed s,  in 
his  Works,  p.  393,  &  feq. 

ANKtR,  Anchor,  a  liquid  meafure  chiefly  ufed  at  Am- 
lterdam,  &c. 

The  anker  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  awn,  and  contains  two 
fie  ham  ;  each  jiekan  con  lilts  of  fixteen  mengles ;  the  mengle 
being  equal  to  two  Paris  pints. 

ANN  ALE,  in  fome  Middle  Age  writers,  denotes  a  day  held 
every  year  in  commemoration  of  the  dead. 

In  which  fenfe  annale  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  anniverfar'ntm. 

Annale  is  more  particularly  applied  to  tbe  maffes  cele¬ 
brated  during  the  fpace  of  a  year  for  the  dead. 

ANNALIS  aflio,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  an  aCtion 
which  may  be  put  in  praCtice  any  time  within  the  year. 
In  the  like  fenfe  we  meet  with  annale  decretum ,  or  jiega- 
tum ,  annalis  lefifeo,  Sec. 

Annalis  davits,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  the  nail  which  the 
praetor,  conful,  or  dictator,  fixed  every  year  in  the  wall 
of  Jupiter’s  temple,  on  the  ides  of  September,  to  {hew 
the  sera  or  number  of  years  from  the  building  of  Rome* 
This  cuflom  was  afterwards  changed,  and  the  years  were 
reckoned  by  the  consuls. 

Annalis  exceptio,  a  kind  of  privilege  anciently  granted  tbe 
people  of  Italy,  that  whoever  had  made  a  contract  could 
not  be  compelled  to  the  performance,  or  payment  of 
what  had  been  agreed  on  within  the  year.  Some  extend 
this  privilege  fo  as  to  render  it  ftill  more  grievous,  by 
computing  the  year  exclufive  of  all  holidays. 

Ann  ales  libri,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denote  books  wherein 
the  aCts,  and  proceedings  of  a  whole  year,  were  con¬ 
tained. 

In  which  fenfe  annales  Hand  oppofed  to  femeflres  libri , 
wherein  the  aCts  and  conRitutions  of  fix  months  weie 
contained. 

Annales  haculi,  denote  a  kind  of  wooden  almanacs  ufed 
among  our  anceftors,  called  alfo  runjlocks  or  clogs. 

Annales,  in  Middle  Age  IVriters,  denote  yearlings,  or 
young  cattle  of  a  year  old,  or  under  two. 

Annales  alfo  denote  a  kind  of  rent,  or  annual  reve¬ 
nue. 

ANNALS,  an  hiflorical  account  of  the  affairs  of  a  Rate, 
digefted  in  the  order  of  years 

The  difference  between  annals  and  hijlory  is  varioufly  af- 
figned  by  various  authors.  Some  fay  that  hijlory  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  recital  of  things  which  the  author  has  feen,  or 
been  a  by-ftander  to.  What  they  build  upon  is,  the  ety- 
mology  of  the  w'ord  ;  hijlory ,  in  the  Greek,  fignifying 
the  knowledge  of  things  prefent,  and,  in  effeCt,  (Vofe/v 
properly  fignifies  to  fee.  On  the  contrary,  annals,  fay 
they,  relate  to  the  tranfaCtions  of  others,  and  fuch  as  the 
writer  never  faw. 

Of  this  opinion  the  great  annalifl,  Tacitus  himfelf,  feems 
to  have  been  ;  becaufe  the  fir  ft  part  of  his  work,  which 
treats  of  former  times,  he  calls  annals  ;  but  when  he 
comes  down  to  his  own  times,  he  changes  his  title,  and 
calls  it  hijlory. 

According  to  Sempronius  Afellio,  annals  are  a  bare  re¬ 
lation  of  what  pafles  each  year  ;  whereas  hijlory  relates 
not  only  to  the  tranfaCtions  themfelves,  but  alfo  the 
caufcs,  motives,  and  fprings  of  them.  The  annalifls 
merely  Rates  his  faCts,  but  the  hiftoriau  reafons  and  dc- 
fcants  on  them. 

Of  this  laR  opinion  feems  Cicero  to  be,  when  fpeaking 
of  annahjls,  he  fays,  Unarn  dicendi  laudem  putant  effe 
brevitatem,  non  exornatorcs  rerum,  fed  lanium  narratores. 
He  adds,  that  hijlory,  in  its  original,  was  the  compofition 
of  annals. 

Cicero  relates  the  origin  of  annals  :  to  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  tranfaftions,  the  pontifex  maxlmus,  fays  he,  wrote 
what  pafled  each  year  ;  and  expofed  it  on  a  table,  in  his 
own  houfe,  where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  read  it. — 
This  they  called  annates  maximi  ;  and  this  cuftom  was 
kept  up  till  the  year  of  Rome  620. 

Annales  maximi  confiRed  of  eighty  books.  They  were 
moR  of  them  deRioyed  in  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls. 

The  like  annals  were  kept  from  the  earlieR  ages  by  tbe 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Peifians,  Chaldean*,  Sec. 
Several  other  writers,  in  imitation  of  thefe,  adopted  this 
fimple  and  naked  way  of  relating  facts:  and  were  hence 
denominated  annalifls — Such  were  Cato,  PiCtor,  Pifo, 
Antipater,  &c. 

The  Annals  of  Grotius  is  a  book  finely  written,  and  con¬ 
tains  excellent  materials.  Fie  is  not  fo  particular  as 
Strada,  but  more  profound,  and  comes  much  nearer  to 
T  acitus. 

ANNATES,  AnnaTa,  iu  Ecdeftajl'ual  Writers ,  denotes  a 
year’s  income,  due  anciently  to  the  pope  upon  the  death 
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of  any  biffiop,  abbot,  or  pariffi-priefl  ;  and  to  be  paid  by 
his  fucceffor. 

Annates  are  alfo  called  from  the  Latin  annus ,  year ,  be- 
caufe  their  rate  is  after  the  value  of  one  year’s  purchafe. 
Annates  are  the  fame  with  what  of  later  days  are  called 
primitia ,  or  firjl-fruits  :  with  this  only  difference,  that 
firft  fruits  with  us  are  paid  to  the  king. 

The  invention  of  annates  is  aferibed,  by  a  late  writer,  to 
Anthonin,  biffiop  of  Ephefus,  who  exacted  from  all  bi- 
fhops  confecrated  by  him,  a  fum  proportionate  to  the  an¬ 
nual  revenues  of  their  fees.  The  council  of  Ephefus, 
held  in  400,  condemned  this  exaction,  but  not  till  An¬ 
thonin  was  dead.  It  was  long  after  that  annates  got  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  wellern  church.  The  time  when  they  were 
firit  introduced  is  very  obfeure ;  fome  refer  it  to  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Alexander  IV.  others  to  that  of  John  XXII. 
who,  in  the  full  year  of  his  papacy,  obtained  a  year’s  reve¬ 
nue  of  all  the  cathedral  benefices.  Clement  V.  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firit  pope  who  impofed  annates  on  England. 
In  1399,  during  the  fchifm  of  the  antipopes,  Benedict 
IX.  exadted  a  year’s  revenue  of  all  the  archbifhopricks, 
bifhopricks,  and  abbies.  Bht  in  the  time  of  thefe  popes, 
the  annates  were  not  fixed  ;  and  the  clergy  often  refufed 
to  pay  them.  There  were  even  popes  who  condemned 
annates  ;  and  the  fecular  princes  frequently  objected  to 
the  payment  of  them,  forbidding  any  money  to  be  carried 
out  of  their  dominions  on  this  account. 

Nic.  de  Clemangis,  A.  Maffa,  Gallefius,  Campegius, 
and  Fernandus  Cordubenfis,  have  written  exprefly  con¬ 
cerning  annates. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England,  for  the  year 
746,  relates,  that  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  grant  or  conceflion  of  the  pope,  received  annates 
of  all  the  benefices  that  became  vacant  in  England.  Be¬ 
fore  this  time,  among  the  laws  of  king  Ina,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  712,  theie  is  an  order  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  them.  But,  in  after-times,  the  holy  fee  thought 
fit  to  take  thefe  away  from  the  bifhops  and  archbilhops, 
and  appropriate  them  to  themfelves.  And  from  the 
popes  the  parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  took  them,  and 
gave  them  to  the  crown.  25  H.  VIII.  cap.  20.  Finally 
queen  Anne  reflored  them  to  the  church,  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  them  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

ANNEALING,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  nealing ,  fee 
Nealing 

ANNEXATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  the  a£l  of  joining  or 
uniting  fome  lefs  confiderable  thing  to  a  greater. 

ANNEXED,  fomething  joined  to>  or  dependent  on  another. 
— Thus  we  fay,  fuch  a  farm,  fuch  an  advowfon,  is  annexed 
to  fuch  a  fee,  fuch  a  manor,  &c.  Charles  VIII.  in  the 
year  i486,  annexed  Provence  to  the  crown  of  France. 

ANNIENTED,  or  rather  Aniented,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  in  law-books,  in  the  fenfe  of  fruftrated,  or  an¬ 
nulled. 

It  is  formed  of  the  verb  aneantir ,  to  bring  to  nothings  or  to 
annihilate. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  aft  of  reducing  afubflance  into  no¬ 
thing;  orof  totallydellroyingand  taking  away  its  exiftence. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to ,  and  nihil ,  nothing. 
Annihilation  Hands  oppofed  to  creation  :  the  one  fuppofes 
fomething  made  out  of  nothing,  the  other  fomething  re¬ 
duced  to  nothing. 

All  annihilation  mull  be  metaphyfical  or  fupernatural : 
bodies  naturally  admit  of  changes  and  alterations  in  their 
form,  but  not  of  annihilation. 

The  ancient  philofophers  in  effc<£l  denied  all  annihilation 
as  well  as  creation,  refolving  all  the  changes  in  the  world 
into  new  modifications,  without  fuppofing  the  production 
of  any  thing  new,  or  deflru£lion  of  the  old. 

By  daily  experience  they  faw  compounds  diffolved,  and  in 
their  diffolution  nothing  perifhed,  but  their  union  or  con¬ 
nection  of  parts  ;  when  in  death  the  body  and  foul  were 
feparated,  the  man  they  held  was  gone,  but  the  fpirit  re¬ 
mained  in  its  original,  the  great  foul  of  the  world,  and  the 
body  in  its  earth  from  whence  it  came  ;  thefe  were  again 
wrought  by  nature  into  new  compofitions  ;  and  entered 
new  Bates  of  being,  which  had  no  relation  to  the  former. 
According  to  fome,  nothing  is  fo  difficult  as  annihilation-, 
it  requires  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator  to  effedt  it ; 
fome  go  farther,  and  feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
God  himfelf.  According  to  others,  nothing  is  fo  eafy; 
exiffence  is  a  Hate  of  violence  :  all  things  are  continu¬ 
ally  endeavouring  to  return  to  their  primitive  nothing  ; 
it  requires  no  power  at  all  :  nay,  what  is  more,  it  re¬ 
quires  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it. 

The  T alapoins  hold  it  the  fupreme  degree  of  happinefs 
to  have  the  foul  totally  annihilated ,  and  freed  from  the 
burden  andflaveryof  tranfmigration. 

Some  Chrifiians  maintain,  that  God  will  annihilate  the 
fouls  of  the  damned,  after  a  certain  time  of  punifllment ; 
and  this  annihilation,  they  fay,  is  the  fecond  death.  Ire- 
naeus,  according  to  M.  du  Pin,  was  of  this  opinion. 

Annihilation  is  alio  ufed,  in  Political  Arithmetic:  thus, 
Vol.  I.  N°  18. 
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when  the  capital  Hock  of  any  public  fund  is  reduced,  fd 

amxtt  3S  1S  reducedis  faid  to  be  annihilated. 

ANNl  nubiles,'  among  Law  Writers,  the  legal  age  at 

which  a  maid  becomes  fit  for  marriage  :  which  is  at 
twelve  years. 

ANNIS  communibus.  See  CommunIeus. 

ANNISEED.  See  Anise-seed. 

ANNlVERS  APtY,  is  properly  the  yearly  return  of  any  re¬ 
markable  day  ;  anciently  alfo  called  a  year-day,  or  mind- 
day,  that  is,  a  memorial  day. 

The  word  is  formed  from  annus  and  verto,  on  account  of 
its  returning  every  year. 

Anniversary  days,  dies  amiverfarii ,  among  ohr  ancefiors, 
more  particularly  denote  thofe  days  wherein  the  martyr¬ 
doms  of  the  faints  were  yearly  celebrated  in  the  church  • 
as  alfo  days  whereon,  at  every  year’s  end,  men  were’ 
wont  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  their  deceafed  friends  — 
Anmverfana  dies  idea  repetitur  defuntlis,  quoniam  nefeimus 
qualuer  eorum  caufa  habeatur  in  alia  vita  —  This  was  the 
reafon  given  by  Alcuinus  in  his  divine  offices. 

Anniversary  winds ,  are  thofe  which  blow  conflantly  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year.  1 

Thefe  are  othenVife  called  Etefian  winds:  fuch  are  the 
trade  winds  and  monsoons. 

Anniversary  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  annale,  or 
mafsj  rehearfed  daily  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  after  a  per- 
fon’s  death.  1 


ANNO  ZWsf,  q.  d.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ;  the  com¬ 
putation  of  time  from  the  epocha  of  the  incarnation  of 
Jefus  Chrifii 

ANNOISANCE,  in  Law:  SeeNttsANCE. 

ANNOMINATION,  annominatio,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame 
with  whatisotherwife  called  paronomasia. 

ANNONA,  in  Botany.  See  Cujlard  Apple. 

Annona,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes vi&uals  orprovifions 
of  corn  for  a  year. 

Annona  civilis,  the  corn  with  which  the  granaries  of  cities 
were  filled  every  year,  for  the  fubfiHence  of  the  citizens. 

Annona  militaris ,  the  corn  and  other  provifion  laid  up  in 
the  magazines  for  the  fubfiHence  of  an  army  during  the 
campaign.  ° 

In  ancient  writers,  we  alfo  meet  with  the  phrafes  fmgulec 
annona,  bines  annones,  terries  annones  ;  with  regard  to 
which  Salmafius  lays  down  this  rule,  that  when  annona. 
occurs  in  the  lingular  number,  it  includes  not  only  corn, 
but  flefli,  wine,  oil,  and  other  neceffaries;  whereas, 
when  it  is  ufed  in  the  plural  number,  it  imports  bread 
alone.  Aquinus  is  not  contented  with  this  rule,  but  in- 
fiead  of  it  advances  another,  viz.  that  annona  in  the 
fmgular  number  includes  all  kinds  of  provifion  ;  and,  in 
the  plural,  imports  fo  many  rations  or  pittances  of  bread, 
flefli,  and  the  like,  diflributed  to  fo  many  men. 

In  this  fenfe,  foldiers  are  fometimes 'faid  to  have  rifen  to 
the  benefit  of  five  or  more  annones,  that  is,  were  entitled 
to  fo  many  rations.  The  emperors  Arcadiusand  Hono- 
rius  took  great  pains  to  reduce  this  profufion.  Hence  we 
read  of  annones  presfeftus,  or  curator,  who  fuperintended 
the  fale  of  corn;  annones JlruRor,  who  managed  the  mi¬ 
litary  provifions  ;  annonarius ,  an  officer  appointed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  provifions  to  the  foldiers;  and  annonarii,  denoting 
monopolifls.  & 

ANNONAGE,  anndnagium ,  a  tax  on  corn. 

Annonage  is  much  the  fame  with  frumentage. 

ANNOTATION,  a  fuccinft  commentary,  or  remark  on  a 
book,  or  writing  ;  in  order  to  clear  up  feme  paffages,  of 
to  draw  fome  indudlion,  or  confequehce  from  it. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  and  nota,  note. 

Annotation,  in  Medicine,  denotes  the  very  beginning  of 
a  febrile  paroxyfm,  when  the  patient  grows  chill,  ffi ud¬ 
ders,  yawns,  is  drowfy,  and  the  like. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fymptom  peculiar  to  he£lic  fevers, when 
the  patient,  an  hour  or  two  after  eating,  finds  himfelf 
hot,  his  pulfe  quickened,  &c.  without  any  ffiuddering. 

Annotation,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  a  kind  of  refcript 
or  grant  of  the  emperor,  figned  with  his  own  hand.  But 
this  annotation  differed  from  a  mere  refcript,  and  a  prag¬ 
matic  fandlion. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  note  or  fubfeription  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  was  in  red  letters. 


ANNOTTO,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  red  dye,  brought 
from  the  Wefl  Indies.  This  is  otherwife  denominated 
anate  and  attole. 

It  is  procured  from  a  red  flower,  produced  by  a  fiirub, 
which  grows  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  This  flower  be¬ 
ing  thrown  into  tubs  and  ciflerns*  for  the  purpofe,  is 
treated  much  after  the  manner  of  indigo  ;  and  the  red 
mafs  is  extracted  by  this  infufion  and  fermentation  from 
the  pellicles  of  the  tree. 

The  annotto ,  is  now  only  prepared  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Englifh  had  formerly  a  manufa£ture  at  St.  Angelo,  now 
ruined.  The  drug  is  preferred  by  the  dyers  to  indigo, 
and  fold  one  fourth  dearer.  The  doable  Gloucefler 
cheefe  is  coloured  with  this  dye,  not  with  marygolds. 
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To  water  it  gives  only  a  pale  brownilh  yellow  colour,! 
■and  is  very  little  foluble  in  that  liquid.  It  readily  dif- 
folves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  gives  a  bright  orange  co¬ 
lour;  hence  it  is  ufeful  as  an  ingredient  in  varmthes  and 
lacquers.  Wool  and  filk  boiled  in  a  folution  of  it,  by 
alkaline  fairs  in  water,  acquire  a  deep,  but  not  a  durable 
orange  dye  ;  for  though  it  is  not  changed  by  alum  or 
acids,  it  isdifeharged  by  foaps,and  deftroyed  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous 
juice  of  manihot ,  or  cafjada. 

See  more  of  this  artificial  preparation,  and  the  manner 
of  making  it,  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  Commercium  Phil.  Tech, 
p.  224,  &c.  or  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  433,  &c. 
ANNUAL,  fomething  which  returns  every  year,  or  clofes 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  annual ,  or  yearly  feaft*  office,  commif- 
fion,  rent,  revenue,  income,  &c. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  fee  proved  under  earth. 
Annual  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  yearly  rent,  or  income 
of  a  prebendary,  &c. 

In  which  fenfe  annuale  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
■we  otherwife  call  annate. 

Annual  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Ecc lefiajlical  Writers,  to  denote  a 
yearly  office,  faid  for  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed  on  the 
day  of  his  obit,  or  anniverfary. 

Annual,  in  the  Scottifh  Law,  denotes  any  yearly  revenue, 
or  due,  paid  at  certain  times,  either  legal,  as  Martinmafs 
and  Whitfuntide,  or  conventional,  as  the  parties  agree. 

I11  the  a&s  of  parliament,  made  by  queen  Mary,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  ground-annuel,  fue-annuel,  and  top-annuel ; 
the  meaning  whereof  is  fomewhat  uncertain. 

Annuel,  ground,  according  to  Skene,  is,  when  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  land,  whether  built  or  unbuilt,  is  let  or 
fold  for  a  yearly  rent,  to  be  paid  either  to  the  proprietor, 
or  to  fome  chaplain,  or  prieft. 

Annuel,  fue,  is  either  when  the  mail  or  due  is  difpofed 
of  a?  a  yearly  revenue  ;  or,  when  the  land  or  tenement 
is  let  in  fee-farm  hereditary,  for  a  certain  yearly  fum  to 
be  paid  under  the  denomination  of  feuda  firma. 

Annuel,  top,  is  a  due  given  or  affigned  out  of  houfes  or 
buildings,  where  the  propery  remains  with  the  former 
owner,  only  with  the  condition  of  his  paying  the  faid 
annuel. 

Annuel  of  Norway ,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
a£ts  of  parliament  of  king  James  the  Third,  was  an  annuel 
payment  of  a  hundred  marks  fterling,  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  kings  of  Norway, 
in  fatisfa&ion  for  fome  pretenfions  which  the  latter  had 
to  the  Scottifh  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  conveyance 
made  thereof  by  Malcolm  Kanmoir,  who  ufurped  the 
crown  after  his  brother’s  deceafe. . 

This  annuel  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  1266;  in  copfidera- 
tion  whereof  the  Norwegians  renounced  all  title  to  the 
fucceffion  of  the  idles  of  Scotland.  It  was  paid  till  the 
vear  1468,  when  the  annuel,  with  all  its  arrears,  was 
renounced  in  the  contraft  of  marriage  between  king 
James  the  Third,  and  Margaret  daughter  of  Chriftian  the 
Firft,  king  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  See 
Skene  de  Verb.  Signif. 

Annual  argument  of  longitude.  See  Argument. 
Annual  epatts.  See  Epacts. 

Annual  equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  of  the  moon’s  apogee  and  nodes.  See  Equa¬ 
tion. 

Annual  leaves,  are  fuch  leaves  of  plants,  as  come  up 
afrefh  in  the  fpring,  and  perifh  in  winter.  Thefe  ftand 
oppofed  to  ever-greens. 

Annual  plants, called  alfo  (imply  annuals,  are  fuch  as  only 
live  their  year,  i.  e.  come  up  in  the  fpring  arid  die  again 
in  autumn ;  and  accordingly  are  to  be  recruited  every 
year. 

Annual  meadow-grafs,  called  in  fome  parts  of  England 
Suffolk  grafs,  is  a  fpecies  of  grafs,  which  makes  the 
fineft  turfs,  and  feems  well  adapted  to  dairy-farms. 
ANNUALIA,  yearly  oblation3  anciently  made  by  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  deceafed  perfons  on  the  day  of  their  death. 

This  day  they  called  year-day ,  Se c.  and  on  it  mafs  was 
celebrated  with  great  folemnity. 

ANNUENTES  mufeuli ,  in  Anatomy,  a  pair  of  tranfverfe 
mufcles,  at  the  root  of  the  vertebra  of  the  back,  called 
alfo  by  Mr.  Cowper  recti  interni  minor es,  becaufe  they 
lie  under  the  recti  major  es. 

They  are  called  annuentes ,  from  annuere ,  to  nod  towards, 
becaufe  they  help  to  nod  the  head,  or  draw  it  dire£Uy 
downwards  and  forwards. 

ANNUITIES  fignify  any  interefl  of  money,  rents,  or 
penfions,  payable  from  time  to  time,  at  particular  pe¬ 
riods. 

The  moft  general  divifion  of  annuities  is  into  annuities 
certain  ;  and  annuities,  the  payment  of  which  depends  on 
•  contingency  *,  fuch,  in  particular,  as  the  continuance  of 
a  life.  t  #  . 

Annuities  have  been  alfo  divided  into  annuities  in  pojfeffion 
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and  annuities  in  revc'rfioir,  the  former  meaning  fuch  as 
either  have  commenced,  or  are  to  commence  immedi¬ 
ately :  and  the  latter  fuch  as  will  not  commence  till  fome 
particular  future  event  has  happened,  or  till  fome  given 
period  of  fime  has  expired. 

Annuities  maybe  farther  confidered,  as  payable  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly. 

The  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  is  that  fum  which,  be¬ 
ing  improved  at  intereft,  will  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  an¬ 
nuity. 

The  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  certain,  payable  yearly, 
and  the  firft  payment  of  which  is  to  be  made  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  is  calculated  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  the  annuity  be  fuppofed  to  be  100/.  the  prefent  va¬ 
lue  of  the  firft  payment  of  it,  or  of  a  hundred  pounds 
to  be  received  a  year  hence,  is  that  fum  in  hand,  which 
being  put  out  to  intereft,  will  increafe  to  100/.  in  a  year. 
In  like  manner,  the  prefent  value  of  the  fecond  pay¬ 
ment,  or  of  ioo /.  to  be  received  two  years  hence,  is 
that  fum  in  hand,  which  being  put  out  to  intereft,  will 
increafe  to  100/.  in  two  years.  The  like  is  true  of  the 
value  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  &c.  payments;  and  the  fum 
of  the  values  of  all  the  payments  is  the  value  of  the  an¬ 
nuity. 

Let  the  intereft  be  fuppofed  to  be  4  per  cent.  The  fum 
which  improved  at  4  per  cent,  intereft  for  a  year  will 
produce  100/.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  the  fum  which 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  100L  that  100/.  bears  to 
100/.  with  4  added  to  it,  that  is,  to  104/.  Say  then 
as  104/.  is  to  100/.  fo  is  100/.  to  a  fourth  proportional, 
which  will  be  96.15,  or  96/.  3*.  which  is  the  value  of 
the  firft  payment. 

Again,  the  fum  which  improved  at  4  per  cent,  for  two 
years  will  produce  100/.  at  the  end  of  two  years,  is  the 
fum  which  being  now  put  out  to  intereft,  will  produce 
in  a  year  that  fum  which  in  one  year  more  will  produce 
tool,  that  is,  it  is  the  fum  that  will  produce  in  a  year 
96/.  3*. ;  for  it  has  been  juft  fhewn,  that  96/.  3/.  will 
in  a  year  produce  tool.  Say  then  as  104/.  is  to  100/.  fo 
is  96/.  35.  or  96.15,  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  wilL 
be  92.45,  or  92/.  9*.  The  value  therefore  of  the  fecond 
payment  is  92/.  gs. 

By  proceeding  in  this  method  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
values  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  &c.  payments,  are  £88.8$, 
£85. 48,  £82.19,  &c*  The  fum  of  10,  20,  or  100  of 
thefe  values,  is  £811,  jC i 359>  £2450,  refpeTively,  or 
the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  100 1.  payable  for  10, 
20,  or  100  years.  The  fum  of  an  infinite  number  of 
thefe  values  is  2500/.  or  the  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  100/.  at  4  per  cent . 

In  general:  fuppofe  r  to  denote  I /.  increafed  by  its  in¬ 
tereft  for  a  year,  or  the  amount  of  il.  in  a  year.  Then 

— L-  will  be  the  prefent  value  of  I  /.  to  be  received  a  ye»r 
r 

hence :  for  r  is  to  1  as  1  is  to  — L. .  Alfo  -L  will  be 

r  r* 

the  value  of  il.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  two  years  ; 

for  r  is  to  1,  as— —  is  to  — .  In  like  manner,  — - — 
r  r  r}. 


8cc.  will  be  the  values  of  il.  to  be  received  ait 

r4,  *  r5 

the  end  of  3,  4,  5,  See.  years  refpe£lively ;  and  — 7— 


will  be  the  value  of  il.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  n 
years.  The  value,  therefore,  of  an  annuity  of  il.  for  n 

year  is  —  4.  —  4 — —  >  Sec.  continued  to  n  terms. 

J  r  r*  r3  r4 

And  the  value  of  the  perpetuity  is  the  feries  continued  in 
infinitum. 

Jn  order  to  find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  this  feries,  pu 

111  1  ^ 

S  equal  to  it,  or  S  — - H - - — | — &c.  +- - 

^  r  r*  r 1  rn  * 


Then, 
Sr  —  I 
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Sr  -1=  +  + 

r  r 

fore 

S  r  —  I  =  S - - —  And  confequently 


And 

1 


r* 


There- 


- ,  and  S 


Sr  —  S  =  1  —  ■  , 

rn  r —  I 

This  is  the  general  theorem  for  finding  the  fum  of  any 


1  1 

- -  x  — 

r—t  rn 


given  number  of  the  firft  terms  of  the  feries  r— — p  —  ^ 

+  &c.  that  is,  for  finding  from  the  rate  of  intereft 

r3 

given,  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain ,  payable  yearly  for 
any  number  of  year*.  If  the  annuity  is  a  perpetuity,  it 

is 
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'  U  plain,  that—,  or  the  laft  term  vanifhing, - 

r  r*  t —  i 

x_L,  alfo  vanifhes;  and,  confequently,  that  the  ex- 
r" 

prefiion  becomes  S=—^— :  from  whence  it  refults  that 

the  value  of  a  perpetuity  is  always  unity  divided  by  the 
intereft  of  ll.  for  a  year,  or  100 /.  divided  by  the  rate  of 
intereft. 

The  value  of  the  revtrfion  of  a  perpetual  annuity ,  to  be 
entered  upon  after  a  particular  term,  is  “  the  value  of 
the  annuity  for  the  given  term  fubtra&ed  from  the  per¬ 
petuity.”  For  example  :  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  be 
entered  upon  ten  years  hence  is  (reckoning  intereft  at  4 
per  cent.)  8.1 1,  i.  e.  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for 
ten  years,  fubtra&ed  from  25  the  perpetuity,  or  16.89  ; 
that  is,  i67?  years  purchafe  nearly.  If  the  annuity  is 
to  be  entered  upon  at  the  end  of  18  years,  the  value  will 
be  12.34. 

If  the  reverfion  is  not  a  perpetuity,  but  an  annuity  cer¬ 
tain  for  a  given  term,  to  be  entered  upon  after  another 
given  term,  the  value  will  be  the  value  of  the  perpetuity 
after  both  terms  fubtradfed  from  the  value  of  the  per¬ 
petuity  after  the  firft  term  ;  that  is,  fuppofing  the  rever¬ 
fion  an  annuity  for  8  years,  to  be  entered  upon  after  10 
years,  the  value  is  (reckoning  intereft  at  4  per  cent.)  the 
difference  between  16.89,  and  12.34,  or  4.55  j  that  is, 
4^  years  purchafe  nearly. 

Annuities  certain  differ  in  value,  as  they  are  made  pay¬ 
able  yearly ,  half-yearly ,  or  quarterly.  The  following  theo¬ 
rems,  founded  on  the  general  theorem  juft  given,  will 
fufficiently  explain  this  fubjedt.  Let  r  denote,  as  before, 
1/.  increafed  by  its  intereft  fora  year,  and  «  the  term 
or  number  of  years  during  which  any  annuity  is  to  be 

paid.  Let  P  denote  the  perpetuity,  or  — :  ^ct  y  ^e* 

note  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  n  years,  fuppofing  it 
paid  yearly,  or  — i— — ■  x  ;  h  its  value  payable 

half-yearly ;  and  q  its  value  payable  quarterly . 


Theorem  I. 
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y  =  P—Px 
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Theorem  IL 
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Theorem  III. 
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=  P  -P  x 
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Example  I. 

Let  the  rate  of  intereft  be  4  per  cent,  and  the  term  five 
years ;  and  confequently  *-  =  1,04,  n  —  5,  P  =  25,  and 

JL,  or  the  value  of  il.  payable  at  the  end  of  five 
rn 

years,  .8219* 

Then,  y  =  25  -  25  x  .8219  =  4.4518 

h  —  25  —  25  X  .82034  =  4.4913 

q  =  25  —  25  X  .8196  =  4.5120 

Example  II. 

Let  the  rate  of  intereft  be  the  fame,  and  the  term  for 
which  the  annuity  is  payable  25  years. 

Then,  y  =  15-6220. 

h  —  15.7118. 

q  =  15.7694 


Example  III. 

Intereft  being  the  fame,  let  the  term  be  50  years; 
Then,  q  =  21.4822 

h  =  21.5491 
f  —  21.5820 


Example  IV: 

Intereft  being  the  fame,  let  the  term  be  100  years. 
Then,  y  =  24.505 

h  =  24.523 
q  =  24.532 


TABLES  for  finding  the  values  and  amounts  of  fums 
and  annuities  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  a 
hundred,  at  any  rates  of  compound  intereft  from  3  to 
6  per  cent. 
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Shew  ing  the  amount  of  principal. 


s* 

p 

At  j  per 

Cent. 

per 

Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

4f  per 
Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1,030000 
1,060900 
1,092727 
1,125509 
>»> 59274 

1,035000 

1,071225 

1,108718 

>,>47523 

1,187689 

1,040000 

1,081600 

1,124864 

1,169859 

1,216653 

1,045000 

1,092025 

1,141166 

1,192519 

1,246182 

I  pO 

1,102500 

1,157625 

1,215506 

1,276282 

I, Ob OOOO 

1,123600 

1,1910.16 

1,262477 

1,338226 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

1,194052 

1,2.29874 

1,260770 

>>304773 

1>3439I& 

1,2292-55 

1,272279 

1.316809 

1,362897 

i>4i°5S9 

1,265319 

>»3>5932 

1,368569 

>,4233>2 

1,480244 

1,302  260 
1,360862 
1,422 101 
1,486095 
1.552969 

1,340096 

1,407100 

1,477458 

1,551328 

1,6288,5 

1,418519 

1,503630 

1,593848 

1, O89479 
1,790848 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 
>5 

1,384234 
1,42576 1 
1,468534 

>>5 1 259° 
>>557967 

>,459970 
1,51 1069 

>,563956 

1,618695 

>,675349 

>,539454 

1,601032 

1,665074 

1,731676 

1,800944 

1,622853 

1,695881 

1,772196 

1,851945 

>,935282 

I>7>°339 

1,795858 

1,885.649 

>,979932 

2,078928 

1,898299 

2,012196 

2,132928 

2,260904 

2,396599 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 

1,604706 
1,652848 
>>702433 
1,753506 
1,8061 1 1 

1,733986 

1,794676 

1,857489 

I,9Z250I 

1,089789 

1,872981 

1,947900 

2,025817 

2,107849 

2,191123 

2,022370 

2,H3377 

2,208479 

2,307860 

2,411714 

2,182875 

2,292018 

2,406619 

2,526950 

2,653298 

2,540352 

2,692773 

2, 854339 
3,025600 
3.207135 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2  5 

1,860295 

1,916103 

i>973584 

2,032797 

2,093778 

1,059431 
2>>3I511 
2,2061 14 
2,283328 

2,363245 

2,278768 

2,369919 

2,464716 

2,563304 

2,665836 

2,520241 

2,633652 

2,752166 

2,876014 

3,005434 

2,785963 

2,925261 

3,071524 

3,22  s lOO 
3,386355 

3,399564 

3,603537 

3,819750 

4,048935 

4,291871 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

2,156591 

2,221289 

2,287929 

2,356566 

2,427262 

2,445959 

2,531567 

2,620172 

2,711878 

2,806794 

2,772470 

2,883369 
2,998703 
3,1 18651 
3.24339& 

3,140679 
3,282096 
3,429700 
3>584c36 
3,745  3  >8 

3,555873 

3,733458 

3,920129 

4,116136 

4,321942 

4,549383 

4,822346 

5,111687 

5,4!$388 

5,74349! 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

2,500080 

2,575083 

*>652339 

2,731905 

2,853862 

2,90503  r 
3,006708 
3,111942 
3,220860 
3,333590 

3,373  >33 
3,508059 
3,648381 

3,7943>6 

3,946089 

3,913857 

4,089981 

4,274030 

4,466362 

4,667348 

4,538039 

4,764941 

5,003189 

5,253348 

5,516015 

6,o88ior 

6,453387 

6,840590 

7,251025 

7,686087 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

2,898278 

2,985227 

3,074783 

3,167027 

3,262038 

3,450266 

3,571029 

3,696011 

3,825372 

3,95926c 

4,>$3933 

4,268090 

4,438813 

4,616366 

4,801021 

4,877378 

5,096860 

5,326260 

5,565899 

5,816365 

5,791816 

6,081407 

6,385478 

6,70475! 

7,039989 

8,147258 

8,956087 

9,154252 

9,703507 

10,285718 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

3>359899 

3,460696 

3>5645>7 

31671452 

3,781596 

4,097834 

4,241258 

4,389702 

4,543342 

4,702359 

4,993061 

5,192784 

5,400495 

5>6t65>5 

5,841176 

6,078101 

6,35>6i5 

6,637438 

6,936123 

7,248248 

7,391988 

7,761588 

8,149667 

8,557150 

8,985008 

10,902801 
n,557033 
12,250455 
12,985482 
13,76461 1 

46 

47 

48 

49 

5° 

3,895044 
4,01 1896 
4,132252 
4,256219 
4,383906 

4,856941 

5,037284 

5,213589 

5,396065 

5,574927 

6,074823 

6,317816 

6,570528 

6,833349 

7,106683 

7,574420 

7,915268 

8,271456 

8,643671 

9,032636 

9,434258 

9,905971 

10,401270 

>0,921333 

11,467400 

14,590487 

15,4659 >7 
16,393872 
17,377504 
iS, 4201 54 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

4>5>5423 

4,650886 

4,790412 

4,934125 

5,082149 

5,780399 

5,982713 

6,192108 

6,408832 

6,633141 

7,39°95> 

7,686589 

7»994°5- 

8,3>38>4 

8,646367 

9,439105 

9,863865 

>0,307739 

10,771587 

11,256308 

12,040770 

12,642808 

>3,274949 

13,938696 

14.635631 

19,525364 

20,696885 

21,938698 

23,255020 

24,650322 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

5>2346 ‘3 
5,391651 
5>5534oi 
5,720003 
5,8qi6o3 

6,865301 

7,105587 

7,354282 
7,61 1682 
7,878091 

8,992222 
9, 3519*0 
9,725987 
10,115026 
10,519627 

I  1,702842 
12,292170 
12,845318 
>3,423357 
14,027408 

>5,367412 

16,135783 

16,942572 

17,789-01 

18,679186 

26,129341 
27,697  roi 

29,358927 

31,120463 

32,987691 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

6,068351 

6,250402 

6>4379>4 

6,631051 

6,829983 

8,153824' 

8,439208 

8,734580 

9,040291 

9.3?670I 

10,94041  Z 

1  378029 

n, 833150 
12,306476 

>2,798735 

14,658641 

15,318280 

16,007603 

16,727945 

17,480702 

19,613145 

20,593802 

21,623493 

22,704667 

23,839900 

34,966952 

37,064969 

39,288868 

41,646200 

44.144972 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

7,034882 

7,245929 

7>463307 

7,687206 

7,917822 

9,684185 
10,023132 
I0, 373941 
10,737029 
ii,i  12825 

13,310684 

13,843112 

14,396836 

14,97271c 

15,571618 

>8,267334 

19,089364 

19,948385 

20,846063 

21,784136 

25,031896 

16,283490 

27,597665 

28,977548 

30,426426 

46,793670 

49,601290 

52,577368 

55,732010 

59,07593c 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

8>>55357 

8,400017 

8,657018 

8,911578 

9,178926 

n,5°>774 

11,904336 

12,320988 

12,752223 

13,198550 

16,194483 

16,842262 

>7,525953 

18,216591 

18,945255 

22,764421 

23,788821 

24,859318 

25,977987 

27,146996 

31.947747 

33.545134 

35,222391 

36,983510 

38,832686 

62,620486 

66,377715 

70,360378 

74,582001 

79,056921 

76 

77 

78 

79 
8c 

9,454293 

9,737922 

10,030060 

10,330962 

10,640891 

13,660500 

14,138617 

>4,633469 

15,145640 

i5,675738 

19,703065 

20,491187 

21,310835 

22,1632b!? 

23,049799 

28,36861 1 
29,645>99 
30,979233 
32,37329.8 
33,830096 

40,774320 

42,813036 

44,953688 

47,201372 

42,56144! 

83,800336 

88,828356 

94,158058 

99,807541 

i°5>795993 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

10,9601 17 
11,28892c 
11,627588 
11,976418 
12,335709 

16,224388 

16,792242 

>7,379970 

17,988269 

18,617859 

23,97>79> 

24,930663 

25,927885 

26,965005 

28,043605 

35,352451 
3*6.9433 1 1 
38,605760 
40,343019 

42,158455 

52>°395!3 

54,641489 

5 7,373563 
60,242241 

63,254353 

112,143753 

118,872378 

126,004721 

133,565004 

141,578904 

8f 

8- 

8$ 

8< 

9C 

12,70578c 

13,086953 

13,479562 

13,88394c 

14,30046- 

19,269482 
19,943916 
19,641953 
21,364421 
22,1 12176 

29,165349 
30,331963 
3>, 545242 
32,807051 
34,H9333 

44,055586 

46,038087 

48,109801 

50,274741 

52,537105 

66,417071 

69,737925 

73,224822 

76,886061 

80,730365 

>50,073639 

159,078057 

168,622741 

178,740104 

187,464511 

9 

9- 

9 

9' 

9. 

14,72948 
i5»>7>36< 
15,62650; 
l  i6,ooc3oa 
16,57816 

22,886102 
23,6871 1( 
24,516165 

25,37423= 

26,26232c 

35>484>°5 

36,903471 

38,37961c 

39,9>4795 
41,51 1386 

54,901275 

57,371832 

59,9535fi5 

62,651475 

55,470792 

84,7^6883 

89,00522; 

93,45548s 

98,128263 

103,034676 

200,832382 

212,88232c 

225,655265 

239,19458c 

253.546255 

9 

9 

8< 

9< 

IOC 

i7,o755°( 

>7,58777 
18,1 1 540; 
1 8 ,658866 
19,218635 

27,18151c 

28,132865 

29,>>75>: 

3°»>3662( 

31,19140? 

>43,17184 

44,89871 

46,694662 

,48.56245c 

50,50494! 

88,41697; 

7  >»49574> 

74,71305c 

78,07513; 

81,58851! 

108,18641c 

> 1 3.59573  > 
119,27551- 
125,23929 
131,50125? 

>269,759050 

184,884572 

301,97764' 

320,09630 

339,3020s. 

Conftru&ion  of  Table  I. 

The  numbers  in  this  table  are  the  powers  of  il.  in¬ 
creafed  by  its  intereft  for  a  year  :  that  is,  they  are  the 
powers  of  the  amount  of  1/.  in  a  year,  at  the  feveral  rate# 
of  intereft.:  fuppofing  r  to  be  that  amount,  they  are  r% 
r*,  r3,  r*.  &c. 

Ufe. 


ANN 


ANN 

Ufe.  To  find  the  amount  of  any  fum  in  any  number  of  years , 
not  exceeding  loo.  Anf.  Oppofite  to  the  given  number 
of  years,  and  under  the  rate  of  intereft,  is  the  amount 
of  i  /.  in  that  time,  which,  multiplied  by  the  given  fum, 
produces  the  required  amount. 

Examples. 

j.  What  will  io /.  amount  to  in  ioo  years  at  4  per .  cent, 
per  ann.  compound  intereft  ?  Anf.  50.504948,  multiplied 
by  10,  is  505/.  15. 

2.  What  will  250/.  amount  to  in  50  years,  at  5  per  cent, 
per  ann.  compound  intereft?  Anf.  11.467400,  multi¬ 
plied  by  250,  is  2886/.  175. 

TABLE  II. 

Shewing  the  principal  that  will  amount  to  il.  in  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  100;  or  the  prefent  va¬ 
lue  of  1/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  any  number  of 
years  not  exceeding  100  ;  difeounting  at  any  rate  of 
compound  intereft  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 


*■<  1 
ft- 

At  3  per 

3|  P« 

4  per 

4i  per 

5  P'r 

6  per 

c/> 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent . 

Cent. 

I 

,970874 

,966184 

,961538 

,956938 

,952381 

,943336 

2 

,942596 

,9335** 

,924556 

,9*573° 

,907029 

,839966 

,839619 

3 

,915141 

,901943 

,888996 

,876297 

,838561 

>863838 

4 

,888487 

,87*442 

,841973 

,884004 

,822702 

,792094 

5 

,862609 

,82x92- 

,802451 

,783526 

,747258 

6 

',837484 

,813501 

,790315 

,767896 

,746215 

,704961 

7 

,813092 

,785991 

,7599*8 

,734828 

,710681 

,665057 

S 

,789409 

,766417 

,7594** 

,730690 

,703185 

,676839 

,644609 

,62741a 

,591898 

9 

,73373* 

,702587 

,672904 

10 

,744094 

,708919 

,675564 

,643928 

,6139*3 

,558395 

1 1 

,722421 

,684046 

,649581 

,6l6iqq 

,584679 

,526788 

12 

,701380 

,661782 

,624597 

,589664 

,556837 

,496969 

,468839 

13 

,680951 

,639404 

,600574 

,564272 

,530321 

*4 

,6611 1 8 
^641862 

,617782 

,577475 

,539973 

,505068 

,442301 

*5 

>596891 

,555264 

,516720 

,481017 

,417265 

j6 

,623167 

,576706 

,533908 

,494469 

,458112 

,393646 

17 

,605016 

,557204 

,538361 

,5  *3373 

,473176 

,436297 

,371364 

18 

,587395 

,493628 

,452800 

,41552* 

,350344 

19 

,570286 

,5201 56 

,474462 

,456387 

,433302 

,395734 

,376889 

,33=5*3 

20 

,553676 

,502566 

,414643 

,3**805 

21 

,537549 

,485571 

,438834 

,396787 

,358942 

,294*55 

22 

,521892 

,469151 

,421955 

,379701 

,341850 

,27750^ 

23 

,506692 

>4532S6 

,405726 

,36335° 

,325571 

,26-1797 

,246979 

24 

,491934 

,477606 

,437957 

,390121 

,347703 

,310068 

,423147 

,375**7 

,33273' 

,295303 

,234999 

!  2  ^ 

,463695 

,408828 

,360689 

,318402 

,281241 

,219810 

17 

,450189 

,395°*2 

,346817 

,304691 

,267848 

,207368 

'  28 

,437077 

,381654 

,333477 

,29*571 

,255094 

,195630 

'29 

,424346 

,368748 

,320651 

>2790*5 

,242946 

,*84557 

3° 

-  ,4**987 

,356278 

,308319 

,267000 

,23*377 

,174**0 

3* 

,399987 

,344230 

,296460 

>255502 

,220359 

,164255 

32 

,388337 

,332590 

,283038 

,244600 

,209866 

,199873 

,*54957 

33 

,377026 

,321343 

,274=94 

,233971 

,146186 

34 

,366045 

,310476 

,263552 

,223896 

,190355 

,*379*2 

35 

,355383 

,299977 

,2534*5 

,2*4254 

,181290 

,130105 

36 

,345032 

,289833 

,243660 

,205028 

,172657 

,122741 

37 

,334983 

,280031 

,234297 

,196199 

,164436 

,1*5793 

38 

,325226 

,270562 

,225285 

,187750 

,156605 

,109239 

39 

,3*5:54 

,261412 

,21662 1 

,179665 

,14914s 

,10,0,6 

4c 

,306557 

,252572 

,208289 

,171929 

,142046 

,097222 

4i 

,297628 

,288959 

,244031 

,200278 

,164525 

,'35282 

,091719 

42 

,235779 

,192575 

,157440 

,128840 

,086527 

43 

,280543 

,2  278o6 

,185168 

,150661 

,122704 

,081629 

44 

,272372 

,220102 

,178046 

,144173 

,116861 

,077009 

45 

,264439 

,212659 

,17*198 

,137964 

,11*297 

,072650 

46 

,25673* 

,205468 

,164614 

,132023 

,105997 

,068,38 

47 

,249259 

,198520 

,*58283 

,126338 

,100949 

,064658 

48 

,241999 

,191806 

>152*9' 

,120898 

,096142 

,060998 

49 

,234950 

,185320 

,146341 

,115692 

,091564 

,057546 

50 

,228107 

,179053 

,140713 

,110/10 

,087204 

,054288 

5r 

,221463 

,*72998 

,135301 

,105942 

,083051 

,051215 

5- 

,215013 

>167148 

,130097 

,101380 

,079096 

,048316 

53 

,208750 

,161496 

,125093 

,097014 

,075380 

,045582 

54 

,202670 

,156035 

,120282 

,092837 

,071743 

,043001 

55 

,196767 

,150758 

,**5656 

,088839 

,068326 

,040567 

56 

,191036 

,145660 

,111207 

,106930 

,085013 

,065073 

,038271 

57 

,185472 

,140734 

,081353 

,061974 

,036105 

58 

,180070 

,'35975 

,102817 

,077849 

,059023 

,034061 

59 

,174825 

,'3*377 

,126934 

,098863 

,074497 

,056212 

,032*33 

60 

,169733 

,09  3060 

,071289 

,053536 

,030314 

6t 

,164789 

,122642 

,091404 

,068219 

,090986 

,028598 

62 

,159990 

,118945 

,087889 

,065281 

,048558 

,026980 

63 

,*5533° 

,114487 

,084508 

,062470 

,046246 

,025452 

64 

,150806 

,110616 

,081258 

,059780 

,044044 

,024012 

65 

,146413 

,106875 

,078133 

,057206 

,041946 

,022653 

66 

,142 149 

,103261 

,075128 

,=54743 

,=39949 

,021370 

67 

,138009 

,099769 

,0722.38 

,052385 

,038047 

,020161 

68 

,*33989 

,09639^ 

,069460 

,050129 

,036235 

,019020 

69 

,130086 

,093*36 

,066788 

,°4797* 

,°34509 

,017943 

,016927 

70 

,126297 

,089986 

,064219 

,045905 

,032866 

71 

,122619 

,086943 

,084003 

,061749 

,043298 

,031310 

,015969 

72 

,119047 

,059374 

,042037 

,029811 

,015065 

73 

,115580 

,081x62 

,057091 

,040226 

,028391 

,014313 

74 

,112214 

,078418 

,054895 

,038494 

,027039 

,013408 

75 

,108945 

,075766 

,052784 

,036836 

,025751 

,012649 

76 

,■05772 

,073204 

,050754 

,035250 

,024525 

,011933 

77 

,10269  * 

,070728 

,068336 

,048801 

,046924 

,°33732 

,023357 

,011258 

78 

,099700 

,032280 

,02224<; 

,070620 

79 

,096796 

,066026 

,045120 

,0 ioSqo 

,021186 

,010019 

80 

,093977 

,063793 

,043384 

,029559 

,020177 

,009452 

81 

,09/240 

,061636 

,041716 

,028287 

,019216 

,008917 

,008412 

82 

,088582 

,059551 

,040111 

,027068 

,018301 

83 

,086002 

,057537, 

,038569 

,025905 

,017430 

,007936 

84 

,083497 

,055592 

,038085 

,024780 

,016600 

,007487 

85 

,081065 

>0537*2 

>°3 5659l 

,023720 

,015809 

,007063 

•< 

ft 

P 

(SI 

At  3  per 
Cent. 

l\  Per 
Cent. 

4  Per 
Cent. 

4§  P" 
Cent. 

5  P" 
Cent. 

6  per 
Cent. 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

,078704 

,076412 

,074186 

,072026 

>069928 

,051896 

,050141 

,048445 

,046807 

,045224 

,034287 

,032969 

,031700 

,03048 I 
,02 q 309 

,022699 

,021741 

,040786 

,019891 

,019034 

,015056 

,0*4339 

>0*3657 

,013006 

,012387 

,006665 

,006286 

,005930 

,005595 

,005278 

9* 

92 

93 

94 

95 

,067891 

,065914 

,063994 

,064130 

,06032c 

>043695 

,042217 

,040789 

,039410 

,038077 

,028182 

,027098 

,026055 

,025053 

,024090 

,018215 

>017430 

,016680 

,015961 

,015274 

,011797 

,011235 

,010700 

,0:0191 

,009705 

,004979 
,004697 
,004432 
',0041  Si 
,003944 

96 

97 

98 

99 

IOC 

,058563 

,056858 

,055202 

,053594 

,052033 

,036790 

>°35546 

,034344 

,033182 

,03206 

,023163 

,022272 

,021416 

,020592 

,019800 

,014616 

,013987 

,013385 

,0ll808 

,012257 

,009443 

,008803 

,008384 

,007985 

,007604 

,003721 

,003510 

,003311 

,003124 

,002947 

Conftruofion  of  Table  II. 

The  nutnbers  in  this  table  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  cor- 
refponding  numbers  in  the  laft,  or  the  quotients  of  unity 

divided  by  thofe  numbers  ;  that  is  — , _ L-  — 1 

r  ’.  rx  r*  *  r4  > 
&c.  Suppofing  r  to  denote  il.  with  its  intereft  for  a  year. 
Ufe.  To  find  what  the  prefent  value  is  of  any  fum  payable  in 
any  future  time:  and  alfo  what  principal  will  amount  to  a 
given  fum  in  any  number  of  years.  Anfw.  Oppofite  to  the 
given  number  of  years,  and  under  the  rate  of  intereft,  is 
the  prefent  yalue  of  1  /.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
given  time,  or  the  fum  that  will  amount  to  1  /.  in  that 
time,  which,  multiplied  by  the  given  fum,  produces  the 
required  value  or  principal. 

1.  What  is  the  prefont  value  of  1000/.  to  be  received  10 

years  hence,  reckoning  compound  intereft  at  5  per 
cent.?  Anf  613913,  multiplied  by  1000,  is  61  A.  185.  r,d. 
nearly.  J  J 

2.  What  principal  wilj^amount  to  1000/.  in  10  years  at 

5  per  cent,  per  ann.  compound  intereft?  Anf.  613012 
multiplied  by  1  coo/,  is  613/.  185.  3c/.  * 

3.  What  fum  put  out  for  25  years  at  4*  per  cent,  in¬ 

tereft,  will  clear  a  debt  of  4000/.  ?  Anf.  'i-imai  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  4000,  is  1320/.  185.  6 d.  7i  ‘ 

TABLE  III. 

The  prefent  value  of  an  amiuity  of  il.  for  any  number  of 
years  not  exceeding  100,  at  any  rate  of  compound  inte¬ 
reft  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 


n 

p 

-t 

in 

At  3  per 
Cent. 

3i  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

4i  per 
Cent. 

5  Per 
Cent. 

6  per 
Cent. 

1 

4 

3 

4 

5 

,970874 

*>9*3470 
2,82861 1 
3>7  *  7098 
4,579797 

,966182 

*>899691 

2,801637 

3>673°79 

4>5*5°52 

,961538 

1,886095 

2>775°9* 

3,629895 

4,45*823 

,956938 

1,872668 

2,748964 

3,58759^ 

4,389977 

>952381 

1,8594.1c 

2.723248 

3>54595c 

4>32<>477 

,943396 

*,833393 

2,673012 

3,465x06 

4,212364 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

5>4*7*9* 

6,230283 

7,019692 

7,786109 

8,530203 

5,328553 

6,1*4541 

6,873956 

7,607687 

8,316605 

5,242137 

6,002055 

6,732745 

7,435332 

,8,110896 

5,157872 

5,892701 

6,595886 

7,268790 

7,9*27*8 

5,075692 

5,786373 

6,463213 

7,107822 

7,721735 

4,917324 
5,582381 
6,2c  9794 
6,801692 
7,160087 

11 

12 

*3 

*4 

*5 

9,252624 

9,954°o^ 

*0,634955 

11,296073 

**>1)37935 

9,001 55 1 
9,663334 

*0,302738 

10,920520 

**,5*74*i 

8,760477 

9,385074 

9,985648 

*0,563*23 

*1,118387 

8,528917 
9, 1*8581 
9,682852 
10,222825 
*0,739546 

8,306414 

8,863252 

9,393573 

9,898641 

10,379658 

7,886875 

8,383844 

8,852683 

9,294982 

9,712249 

16 

*7 

18 

*9 

20 

12,561102 

13,166ns 

*3,7535*3 

'4,3.73799 

r4>877475 

12,094117 

*2,651321 

13,189682 

*3,709837 

*4,2*2403 

'I  1,652296 
12/165669 
*2,659297 
*3,133939 
*3,59=326 

11,234015 
11,707*91 
I2> *59992 
*'2*593294 
13,007936 

*0,837770 

*  1,274066 

11,68958; 

12,085321 

*2,462210 

10,105895 
*0,477260  1 
*0,827603 
u,  158x16 
*1,469921 

■21 

42 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
3  = 

15,415024 

*5,9369*7 

16,443608 

16,935542 

17,4*3*48 

*4,697974 

15, *67125 
15,620410 
16,05836s 
16,481515 

14,029160 

14,45**15 

*4,856842 

15,246963 

15,622080 

r3,404:24 

13,784425 
*4,  *47775 

*4,4954/8 

14,828209 

*2,82 1153 

*3,163003 

*3,488574 

13,798642 

'4,093945 

*  1,764077 
12,041582 
Ii> 303379 
'2,550358 
.'2,783356 

*7,876842 

*8,32703* 

18,764108 

19,1884-55 

*9,600431 

16,890354 
*7,285364 
1 7,667019 
18,0355,67 
18,392045 

15,982769 

*6,329586 

16,663063 

16,983715 

17,293033 

*5,146611 
*  5,45*  3=3 
*5,742874 

*6,021889 

16,288889 

'4,375*85 

14,643034 

*4,898*27 

*5,141074 

*5,37245* 

1 3,003166 
13,210534 
13,406164 
*3,590721 
13,764831 

3* 

32 

33 

34 

35 

20,000428 

20,388765 

20,765792 

21,13*837 

21,487220 

18,736276 

19,068^65 
19,390208 
*9,706684 
2o,o5o66 1 

17,588494 

*7,87355* 

*8,14-7646 

18,4x1198 

18,664613 

*6, 54439* 
16,728891 
17,022862 
17,246758 
17,461012 

15,592810 

1 5,802677 
16,002549 
16,192904 
*6,374*94 

*  3,929 0:6 

T  4,084043 
*4,230230 
14,368141 
*4,498246 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

21,832252 

22,167235 

22,492462 

22,808215 

23,114772 

20,390494 
20,370525 
20,841087 
21,102500 
2‘*, 355072 

18,908282 

*9,142579 

19,367864 

19,584485 

*9,792774 

17,666041 

17,86224c 

18,049990 

1 8,229656 
1.8,401584 

*6,546852 

16,7*1287 

*6,867893 

17,017041 

*7,159086 

14,620987 

*4,736780 

*4,846019 

*4,949=75 

3,046297 

4* 

42 

43 

44 

45 

23,4x2400 
23, 70135S' 
23,98x902 
24,254274 
24,518713 

21,599104 
41,834883 
22,062689 
22,282791 
22,49  <1450 

*9,993052 

20,185627 

2.0,370795 

20,548841 

20,720040 

18,566109 

*8,723550 

18,8742  JC 

19,018383 
*9,  *56347 

17,294368 

*7,423208 

*7,5459*2 

*7,662773 

17,774070 

*5, *38016 
15,224543 
*5, 3°6*73 
15,383182 
*3,455832 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 

24,775449 

25,024708 

15,266707 

15,501657 

15,729764 

22,700918 

22,89943s 

23,091244 

23,276564 

23,455618 

20,884654 

21,042936 

21,195131 

21,341472 

11,4821851 

*9,288371 
19,4*4709 
*9, 535607 
[9,651298 
19,762008! 

*7,880=66 

17,981016 

18,077158 

18,168722 

18,255925 

'5,524370 
15,589028 
[5, 6*50027 
5,707572 
5>76x86i 

5* 

52 

53 
54* 
552 

15,951227 

.6,166240 

6,37499= 

6,57766o 

6,774428 

13,628616 

-3,795765 

.3,95-260 

4,113295 

4,264053 

11,617485119,867950118,338977 
-1,747582  19,969330)18,418073 
.*,872675  20, 0663451  *8, 493492, 
1, 992957120, 159 181  18,565146  1 
.2, 108612(20, 248021(18, 633471] 

5,813076 

5,861393 

5,906974 

5,949976 

5,990543 

2 


ANN 


ANN 


*< 

P 

-1 

C/J 

~76 

57 

58 

*2 

60 

At  3  per 
Cent. 

3t  Per 
Cent. 

4  ?er 

Cent. 

4?  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

6  per 
Cent. 

26.965464 

27.150936 

27.331005 

27.505831 

27.675564 

24.409713 

24.550448 

24.686423 

24.817800 

24-«44734 

22.2 19319 
22.326749 
22.429567 
22.528430 
22.623490 

2°-333°34 

20.414387 

20.492236 

20.566733 

20.638022 

18.698545 
18. 7605 
18.819542 
18.875754 
18.929290 

16.028814 

16.064919 

1 6.098980 
16.131113 

16.161428 

61 

62 

6.3 

04 

65 

27-340353 

28.000343 

28.155673 

28.306478 

28.452891 

25-067376 

25/185870 

25.300358 

25.410974 

25.517849 

22.714894 

22.802783 

22.887291 

22.968549 

23.046682 

20.706241 

20.771523 

20.833993 

20.893773 

2O.95O979 

18.980276 
19.028834 
19.075080 
19.1 19124 
19.161070 

16.190026 

16.217006 

16.242458 

1 6.266470 
16.289123 

66128.595040 

67I28.733049 
6848.867038 
69  28.997124 
7029.123421 

25.621110 
25.720879 
25.817275 
25.9IO4I  I 
26.000397 

23.1218 10 
23.194048 
23.263507 
23.330296 
23.394515 

21.005722 

21.058107 

21.108236 

21.156207 

21.202112 

19.201019 

19.239066 

19.275301 

19.309810 

19.342677 

16.310493 

16.330654 

16.349673 

1 6.367616 
16.384544 

y  J  '29*246040 

?2  29.365087 
y.  I29.480667 

7449-59288I 

7^!29.70r826 

26.087340 

26.171343 

26.252505 

26.330923 

26.406689 

23.456264 

23-5'5639 

23.572730 

23.627625 

23.680408 

2I.246040 

21.288077 

2I.3283O3 

H.366797 

2I.403634 

2  9-3739  78;  1 6.4005 1 3 
19.405788)16.415578 
x9-43^  179)16.429791 
19.459218  16.443199 
19.484970)16.455848 

~ ^[29.807598 
77!29. 910290 
'78'3°.°°9990 
79)30.106786 

80I30.ZO0763 

26.479892 

26.550621 

26.618957 

26.684983 

26.748776 

23.731162 

23-7799r>3 

23.826888 

23.872007 

23.915392 

21.438884 

2I.472616 

21.504896 

2I.535785 

2I.565345 

29-509495 

19.532853 

19.555098 

19.576284 

19.596460 

16.407781 

16.479039 

16.489659 

16.499679 

16.509131 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 
.  89 

90 

30.292003 

30.380586 

30.466588 

30.556086 

30.631151 

26.81041  j 
26.869963 
26.927500 
26.983092 
27.036804 

23-957io8 

23.997219 

24.035787 

24.072872 

24.108531 

2  i-593632 
21.620700 
21.646603 
21.671390 
21.695 1 10 

19.615677 

29-633978 

19.651407 

19.668007 

19.683816 

16.5 18048 
16.52646c 
26.534396 
16.541883 
16.548947 

38.709855 

30.786267 

30.860454 

30.932479 

31.002407 

27.088699 

27.138840 

27.187285 

‘27.234O92 

27.279316 

24.142818 

24.175787 

24.207487 

24.237969 

24.267278 

2 1.7 1  >809 

2I-?3953° 

21.760316 

21.7S0207 

21.799241 

19.698873 

19.713212 

19.726869 

19.739875 

19.752262 

16.555010 

16.561896 

16.567827 

16.573421 

16.578699 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

<U 

«  a. 
<v  c 
(=4 .5 
<r> 

3 1. 070298)27-323010 

3r.i362i2'27-365227 

31.200206127.406017 

31.262336)27.445427 

31.322656127.483504 

24- 2  9545  9 
24.322557 
24.348612 
24.373666 
24.39775: 

21.8x7455 
21.834885 
21.851565 
21.867526 
21. 882800 

19.764059 

19.775294 

19.785994 

19.796185 

19.805891 

16.583679! 
16.588  376I 
16.592808! 
16.596988) 
16.600932 

31.381219 

31.433077 

31.493279 

31.546872 

31-598905 

27.520294 

27-555839 

.-7.590183 

27.623365 

27.655425 

24.420519 
24.443 1 91 
14.464607 
24.48  5 1 9  9 
24.504599 

21.897417 

21.911403 

2I.924788 

21.937596 

21.949853 

19.815134 

19.823937 

19.832321 

19.840306 

19.847910 

16.604653 

16.608163 

16.611475 

16.614599 

16.617546 

33-333333 

28.571429 

25.OOOOOO 

22.222222 

20.000000 

16.666666 

Conftru£tion  of  Table  III. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  &c.  numbers  in  this  table  are  the 
fums  of  the  firft  2,  3,  4,  Sec.  numbers  in  the  fecond ; 

that  is,  the  fums  of  +  °f  +  7 T*>  °* 


-+-V+4+4* &c* 

r  r  r3  r * 

Ufe.  To  find  the  prefent  worth  of  any  annuity.  Multiply 
the  prefent  value  oppofite  to  the  given  number  of  years, 
and  under  the  rate  of  intereft,  by  the  given  annuity ,  and 
.the  product  will  be  the  anfwer.  If  the  annuity  is  in  re- 
verfion,  multiply  the  number  oppofite  to  the  time  of  re- 
verfion  in  the  2d  table,  the  number  oppofite  to  the  time 
of  continuance  in  this  table,  and  the  annuity  together : 
or,  when  the  fum  of  both  thefe  times  does  not  exceed 
100,  from  the  number  in  this  table  oppofite  to  that  fum 
take  the  number  oppofite  to  the  reverfionary  time,  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  the  annuity. 


Examples. 

j.  What  is  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  40/.  to 
continue  20  years  at  4  per  cent.  P  Anfi.  13.590326,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  40,  is  543^  12s.  nearly.'  < 

1.  What  is  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  40/.  to 
Continue  20  years,  but  not  to  commence  till  the  end  of 
5  years,  at  4  per  cent.  P  Anfi.  .821927,  multiplied  by 
I3‘S9°32^>  multiplied  by  40,  is  446/.  16s.  Or 

4.451822,  fubtra&ed  from  15.62208,  and  the  remainder 
multiplied  by  40,  is  as  before. 


ft 

P 

•n 

CO 

At  3  per 
Cent. 

3j  per 
Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

4§  per  Cent. 

S  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

16 

17 

18 
is 
20 

20.156881 

21.761588 

23.424435 

25.116868 

26.870374 

20.971030 

22.7050x6 

24.499691 

26.357180 

28.279682 

21.824531 

23.697512 

25-645423 

27.671229 

29.778079 

22.719337 

24.741707 
26.855084 
29.063  562 

31-371423 

23-657492 

25.840366 

28.132385 

30.539004 

33.065954 

25.672528 

28.212880 

30.905653 

33.759992 

36.785391 

21 

22 

23 

24 
z5 

28.676486 

30.536780 

32.452884 

34.426470 

36.459264 

30.269471 

32.328902 

34.460414 

36.666523 

38.049857 

31.969202 

34.247970 

36.617889 

39.082604 

41.645908 

33.783137 

36.303378 

38.937030 

41.689196 

44.565210 

35.719252 

38.505214 

41.430475 

44.501999 

47.727099 

3^-992727 

43.392290 

46.995828 

50.8x5577 

54.864512 

26 

27 

28 

29 

5° 

38.553042 

40.709634 

42.930923 

45.218850 

47.575416 

41.313102 

43-759o6c 

46.290627 

48.910799 

51.622677 

44.311745 
47.0842 14 
49.967583 
52.966286 
56.084938 

47.570645 

50.711324 

53-993333 

57.423033 

6 1.007070 

5I.1I3454 

54.669126 

58.402583 

66.322712 

66.438847 

59.156383 

63.705766 

68.528112 

73.639798 

79.058186 

31 

3Z 

33 

34 

35 

50.002678 

52.502759 

55.077841 

57-73°i77 

60.462082 

54-429472 

57.334502 

60.341210 

63-453252 

66.674013 

59-328335 

62.70x469 

66.209527 

69.857909 

73.652225 

64.752388 

68.666245 

72.756226 

77.030256 

81.496618 

70.760790 
75-298829  - 
80.063771 
85.0669  59 
90.320307 

84.80x677 

90.889778 

97.343165 

104.183755 

1 1x434780 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

63.275944 

66.174223 

69.159449 

72.234233 

75.401260 

70.007603 

73.457869 

77.028895 

80.724906 

84.550278 

77-5983I4 

81.702246 

85.970336 

9O.4O9I5O 

95-°255l6 

86.163966 

91.041344 

96.138205 

101.464424 

107.030323 

95.836323 

101.628139 

107.709546 

114.095023 

120.799774 

x  19.120867 
127.268119 
135.904206 
145.058458, 
154.76x966 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

78.663298 

82.023x96 

85.4S3892 

89.04S409 

92.719861 

88.509537 
92.607371 
96.848629 
101.23833 1 
105.781673 

99.826536 

104.819598 

no.012382 

115.4x2877 

121.029392 

112.846088 

118.924789 

125.276404 

131.913842 

238.849965 

127.839763 
235-232  751 
142.993339 
151.1,43006 
159.700156 

1b5.04.7684 

175.950545 

187.507577 

199.758032 

212.743514 

46 

47 

48 
40 

5° 

96.501457 

100.396501 

104.408396 

108.540648 

1 12.796867 

1 10.484031 

125-350973 

120.388257 

125.601846 

no.907910 

126.870568 

232-94539° 

139.263206 

I45-833734 

15^.667408 

146.0982 14 
15.3.672633 
161.587902 
169.859357 
178.503028 

108.685 164 
178.119422 

188.025393 

198.426663 

209.347996 

226.508125 

241.098612 

256.564529 

272.958401 

290.335905 

52 

52 

53 

54 
3  5 

117.180773 

121.696197 

126.347082 

I3i-r37495 

136.071620 

136.532837 

142.363236 

248-34595° 

154.533058 

160.946890 

159.773767 

167.164718 

174.851306 

182.845359 

191.159173 

187.535665 

196.974769 

206.838634 

217-246373 

227.917959 

220.815395 

232.856165 

245.498974 

258.773922 

272.712618 

308.756059 
32S. 281422 
348.978308 
370.9x7006 
394.172027 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

141.153768 

146.388381 

151.780033 

257-333434 
163. 0534.37 

167.580031 

274-445332 

181.550919 

188.905201 

196,1:16883 

199.805540 

208.797762 

218.149672 

227.875659 

237.990685 

239.174268 

250-937110 

263.229280 

276.074597 

289.497054 

287.348249 

302.715662 

318.851445 

335.794017 

353.583718 

418.822348 

444.951689 

472.648790 

502.007718 

533.128181 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

168.945040 

175.023391 

181.263793 

187.701707 

194.332758 

204.394974 

212.548798 

220.988006 

229.722586 

238.762876 

248.510313 

259.450725 

270.828754 

282.661904 

294.968380 

303.525362 

318.184003 

333.502283 

349.509886 

366.237831 

372.262904 

391.876049 

412.469851 

434.093344 

456.798011 

566.1 15S72 
601.082824 
638.147793 
677.436661 
719.082861 

66 

67 

68 
69 
7C 

201.162741 

298.197623 

2I5-44355I 

222.906858 

230.594064 

248.119577 

257.803762 

267.826894 

278.200835 

288.937865 

307.767116 

321.077800 

334.920912 

349.317749 

364.290459 

383.718533 

401.985867 

421.07C232 

442.023617 

461.869680 

480.637912 
505.669807 
53r.953298 
559-550963 
588.52851 1 

763.227832 

810.021502 

859.622792 

912.200160 

967.932170 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

238.511886 

246.667242 

255.067259 

263.719277 

272.630856 

300.050690 

311.552464 

323.45680c 

335-777788 

348.530011 

379.862077 

396.056560 

412.898823 

430.414776 

448.631367 

483.653815 

506.418237 

530.207057 

555.066375 

581.044362 

618.954936 

650.902685 

684.447817 

719.67020? 

756.6537x8 

1027.008100 

10S9.628586 

1156.006301 

1226.366679 

1300.948680 

76 

r 

7< 

7< 

8t 

281.809781 
291.264075 
301.00199- 
321.03205- 
>  321.36301c 

361.728561 

375.389061 

389.52767? 

404.16114- 

>419.30678- 

467.516621 

487.Z7'9686 

507.77087c 

529.08170? 

55r.244977 

608.19135? 

636.559969 

666.20516? 

697.184401 

729.557699 

795.486404 

836.260725 

870.073761 

924.027449 

971.228821 

1380.065601 

1463.805937 

1552.634293 

1646.792350 

1746.599891 

8 

8 

8 

8. 

8 

332.00390c 
342.964021 
354.25294 
1  365.88053 
5  377.85695 

>434.982522 
1)451.20691 
467.99915; 
3485.37912 
2  5°3-36739 

I-  574.29477C 
598.266565 
623.19723c 
5  649.12511c 
\  676.09012 

763.387795 

798.74024c 

835.68355- 

874.28931- 

t  914.63233* 

1020.790262 

1072.82977c 

1127.471262 

1184.84482- 

I24<;.o87o6< 

1852.395885 

1964.539638 

2083.412016 

2209.416737 

2342.981741 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

6  390.19266 

7  402.89844 

8  4I5-98539 

9  429.46495 
0443.36890 

}  521.98525 
0541.25473 

3  561.19865 
5  581.84060 

4  603.20502 

3  7°4.i3372 
7  733.29907 
3  763.63104 

6  795.17628 

7  827,98333 

956.79079 

3 1000.84637 

1 1046.88446 
2 1094.99426 
4 1 145.26900 

1308.34142 
7  I374.75849 

4  1 434-49 1 641 

5  1517.72x23 
7  1594.60730 

2484.560646 

3  2634.634285 

i  2793.712342 

9  2962.335082 

1  3141.075187 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1  457-^4937 

2  472.37885 
3487.55022 

4  503.17672 

5  519.27202 

1  625.3x720 

2  648  20330 
7  631.89042 
4  696.30658 
6  721.78081 

3  862.10266 

5  897.58677 
1  934.49024 

6  972.86985 
0  1012.78464 

7 1197.8061 1 
4 1252.70738 
5 1310.07921 
4 1370.03278 
9 1432.68425 

2  1675.33766 
7  1760.10454 
9  1849.10977 
4  1942.56526 
9  2040.69352 

6  333°-539693 

9  353i.372o8o 

7  3744.254405 

5  3969.909669 
9  4209.104230 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

6  535-85018 

7  552-92569 

8  570-51346 

9  588.62886 

0  607.28773 

6  748.043 14 

2  775.22465 

3  803.35751 

7  832.47503 

3  862.61165 

5  1054.29603 
5  1097.46787 
7  1142.36659 
1  1189.06125 
7  1237.62370 

5 1498.15505 

6  1566.57202 
1  1638.06777 
5  1712.78081 

c  1790.85595 

1  2143.72820 

8  2251.91461 
02365.51034 

9  2484.78586 
6  2610.02^15 

5  4462.650505 

54731409535 

6  5016.294107 
45318.271753 

7  5638.368050 

Conftrudtion  of  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 


The  amount  of  an  annuity  of  1  /.  at  compound  intereft. 


*< 

to 

P 

-I 

■1 

At  3  per 
Cent. 

3%  Per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

4|  per 
Cent. 

f  per 
Cent. 

6  per 
Cent. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1,000000 

2,030000 

3.090900 

4.183627 

5.309136 

1. 0000  00 

2.035000 

3.106225 

4*24943 

5  362466 

1.000000 

2.040000 

3.121600 

4.246464 

5.416323 

1. 000000 
2.045000 
3.137025 
4.27819.1 
5.470710 

I.  OOOOOO 
2.O5OOOO 
3.152500 
4.3IOI25 

5*525^31 

1.000000 

2.060000 

3.183600 

4.374616 

6.637093 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

6.468410 

7.662462 

8.892336 

10.159106 

11.463879 

6.550252 
7.779408 
9.051687 
10.368496 
11. 731393 

6.632975 

7.898294 

9.214226 

10.582795 

12.006167 

6.716892 
8.019152 
9.380014 
10.8021 14 
12.288209 

6.801913 
S.  142008 
1. 549109 
19.026564 

12,577893 

6.9753x9 

8.393838 

9.897468 

22.491326 

13.180795 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

12. 807796)  I  3. 141  992  13.48635! 
14.1 92030)14.601 962115.025805 
15.617790  16.1 1 30301 6.626838 
16.086324  17.676986.18.29191 1 

I7.5989i4'x9- 295681  20.023588 

13.841179 

25.464032 

17.159923 

18.932109 

20.784054 

14.206787 

15.917127 

17.7x2983 

19.598632 

21.578564 

14.971643 

16.869941 

18.882138 

21.015066 

23.275970 

Vou.  I.  N®  i9. 


The  firft  number  of  each  column  in  this  table,  is  unity. 
The  fecond  is  the  firft  number  in  this  table  added  to  the 
firft  number  in  the  firft  table.  The  third  number  is  the 
fecond  in  this  table  added  to  the  fecond  in  the  firft  ta¬ 
ble,  and  fo  on  :  that  is,  the  numbers  in  this  table  are  1, 
1  -fr,  I  +  r  +  r%  l  +  r  -f  r2-f  r3,  &c. 

Ufe.  To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  forlorn  any  number 
of  years  not  exceeding  100.  Multiply  the  amount  in  the 
table  oppofite  to  the  given  number  of  years,  and  under 
the  rate  of  intereft,  by  the  given  annuity.  The  prouuft 
is  the  anfwer. 

Examples. 

1.  What  will  an  annuity  of  50 /.  amount  to  in  15  years, 
at  3!  per  cent,  compound  intereft?  Anfi.  19.295681, 
multiplied  by  50/.  is  964/.  1 5 s.  8 d. 

2.  What  is  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  ao /•  in  28 
years  at  4  percent.?  Anfi.  49.9675,  multiplied  by  20, 
is  1000/.  nearly. 

3  H  3-  A 


ANN  A  N  O 


a.  A  perfon  is  poflcfled  of  a  icool.  principal,  beating 
\  per  cent.  intereft,  and  in  order  to  increafe  his  income, 
re lo Ives  to  takjc  out  of  his  principal  20 /.  the  firft  year, 
and  afterwards  as  much  more  as  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  a  conftant  income  of  6cl.  per  ann.  in  what  time 
will  he  reduce  his  piincipal  to  nothing  ?  AnJ.  In  the 
fame  time  that  an  annuity  of  20 /.  would  increafe  at  4 
percent,  compound  inn-relt  to  1000 /.  that  is,  in  28  years, 
by  the  preceding  queftiom 

The  preceding  obfervations,  rules,  and  tables,  contain 
all  that  is  moll  important  in  the  dotftrine  of  annuities  cer¬ 
tain.  He  that  would  gain  farther  information  fliould 
confult  Malcolm’s  Arithmetic,  from  page  395  to  the 
end;  Simpfon’s  Algebra,  fed!.  16;  Mr.  Dodlon’s  Ma¬ 
thematical  Repofitory,  p.  298,  &c.  Jones’s  Synopfis, 
chap.  x.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  109,  &c. 

Tor  an  explanation  of  the  dodlrine  of  annuities  on  lives, 
fee  Assurance, Complement, Expectation, Life 
Annuities ,  Reversions. 

ANNULAR,  Annularis,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or 
refembles  a  ring,  by  the  Latins  called  annulus. 

Annular  cartilage ,  or  Annularis,  is  the  fecond  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  larynx ,  being  round,  and  invefling  the  whole 
larynx  ;  called  alio  cricoides. 

Annular,  ligament ,  ligamentum  annulare,  is  a  ftrong 
ligament,  encompafling  the  carpus  or  wrist  ;  after  the 
manner  of  a  bracelet. 

its  uie  is  to  connect  or  bind  the  two  bones  of  the  arm 
together  ;  and  alfo  to  reftrain  the  tendons  of  the  feveral 
mufcles  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  prevent  their  fly¬ 
ing  out  of  their  places,  when  in  aftion. 

The  ligament  of  the  tarsus  is  alio  denominated  annu¬ 
lar  ligament. 

Add,  that  the  fphin£ler  mufcle  of  the  anus  is  alfo  called 
annularis ,  or  annular  mufcle,  from  its  figure. 

Annular  proccfs,  or  protuberance,  is  a  procefs  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  ;  thus  called  by  Dr.  Willis,  becaufe  it 
furrounds  the  fame,  much  like  a  ring. 

Annular  is  alfo  an  epithet  given  the  fourth  finger,  po¬ 
pularly  called  the  ring  finger. 

ANNULATA,  in  Zoology.  See  Coluber. 

ANNULET,  little  ring ,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  difference  or 
mark  of  diflin&ion,  which  the  fifth  brother  of  any  fa¬ 
mily  ought  to  bear  in  his  coat  of  arms. 

Annulets  are  alfo  part  of  the  coat  armour  of  feveral  fami¬ 
lies.  They  were  anciently  reputed  a  mark  of  nobility 
and  jurifdiftion  ;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  prelates  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  invefliture  per  baculum  is  annulum. 
Annulets,  in  Architecture ,  are  fmall  fquare  members,  in 
the  Doric  capital,  placed  under  the  quarter  round.  See 
Tab.  Ar  chit  eft.  fig.  25.  n.  17.  They  are  alfo  called  fillets , 
lift  els,  &  c. 

Annulet  is  alfo  ufedfora  narrow  flat  moulding,  common 
to  other  parts  of  a  column  ;  viz.  the  bafes,  &c.  as  well 
as  the  capital ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  encompafles  the  co¬ 
lumn  around.  In  which  fenfe  annulet  is  frequently  ufed 
for  baguette,  or  little  aftragal. 

ANNULUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  voluta. 

ANNULLING,  the  aboliftung  of  an  acl,  procedure,  fen- 
tence,  or  the  like. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  aad  nullut,  none ;  q.  d. 

undoing. 

ANNUNTIATE,  Annuntiada,  or  Annuntiata,  a 
denomination  common  to  feveral  orders,  both  religious 
and  military  ;  inftituted  with  a  view  to  the  Annunciation. 
The  firft  religious  order  of  this  kind  was  inftituted  in 
1232,  by  feven  Florentine  merchants.  Thefe  are  alfo 
called  Servitcs,  q.  d.  Servants. 

The  fecond  was  a  nunnery  at  Bourges,  founded  by  Joan, 
queen  of  France,  after  her  divorce  from  Lewis  XII. 

The  third  was  alfo  a  nunnery,  founded  by  a  Genoefe 
lady  in  1600.  The  fourth  was  a  friery,  founded  by  car¬ 
dinal  Torrecremata,  at  Rome,  in  1460;  which  laft  are 
grown  fo  very  rich,  that  they  give  fortunes  of  fixty  Ro¬ 
man  crowns  to  above  four  hundred  girls,  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  the  Annunciation. 

Annunciata,  or  knights  of  the  Annunttada,  was  a 
military  order,  inftituted  in  1362,  by  Amadeus  VI.  duke 
of  Savoy  ;  in  memory  of  Amadeus  I.  who  defended  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks. 

It  was  at  firft  called  the  order  of  the  True  Lovers  Knots  ; 
in  memory  of  a  bracelet  of  hair  piefented  to  the  founder 
by  a  lady  ;  but,  upon  the  election  of  Amadeus  VIII.  to 
the  pontificate,  it  changed  its  name  for  that  of  the  An¬ 
nunciate,  in  1434.  The  great  cpllar  of  the  order,  which 
the  knights  wear  on  public  occafions,  weighs  250  crowns 
of  gold,  and  the  following  letters  are  engraven  on  it : 
F.  E.  R.  F.  fignifying  Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit. 
ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
brought  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  the  mylteryof  the  incar¬ 
nation. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad  and  nuncio ,  I  declare. 


The  Greeks  call  it  good  tidings ;  and  xM?e“ 

ri<r(A.o;,  Jalutation. 

Annunciation  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft,  celebrated 
annually  on  the  25th  of  March,  popularly  called  Lady- 
day,  in  commemoration  of  that  wonderful  event. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  feaft  was  origi¬ 
nally  folemnized  in  honour  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  that  the 
holding  it  in  the  name  and  honour  of  the  Virgin  is  of  a 
much  later  (landing. 

Several  of  the  eaftern  churches  celebrate  the  Annunciation 
at  a  different  feafon  from  thofe  of  the  Weft.  The  Sy¬ 
rians  call  it  Bafcarach,  q.  d.  fearch ,  enquiry  :  and  mark  it 
in  the  calendar  for  the  firft  day  of  December.  The 
Armenians  hold  it  on  the  fifth  of  January  :  thus  antici¬ 
pating  the  time,  to  prevent  its  falling  in  Lent ;  hut  the 
Greeks  make  no  fcruple  of  celebrating  the  feftival  even 
in  Lent. 

The  Jews  alfo  give  the  title  Annunciation  to  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  their  paffover ;  viz.  that,  wherein  they  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  and  occafion  of  that  folemnity.  This 
explanation  they  call  n°Tdjn,  Haggada ,  q.  d.  the  Annun¬ 
ciation. 

ANNUNCIATOR,  in  the  Creek  Church,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  give  notice  of  the  feafts,  and  holy  days  to 
he  obferved. 

ANOCHUS,  an  imaginary  name  of  a  medicine,  concerning 
which  many  fruitlefs  conje£tures  have  been  made.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Gaza’s  tranflation  of  the  account 
which  Theophraltus  has  left  us  of  the  euonymus  of 
thofe  times.  The  author  fays,  that  the  goats  which  eat 
the  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  euonymus  were  killed  by  it, 
and  that  they  died  of  a  ftoppage  of  the  bowels,  which 
he  has  expreffed  by  the  word  derived  from  the 

verb  avsoxttv,  which  fignifies  a  retention  of  the  (tools. 

It  is  to  he  obferved  by  the  way,  that  the  euonymus  of  the 
Greeks  could  not  be  the  fame  plant  known  at  this  time 
by  that  name,  fince  the  cattle  eat  our  euonymus  or  fusa- 
n  us  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and  that  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  the  deferiptions  of  thefe  plants  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  authors  (hew  alfo  that  they  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent. 

ANOCTORON,  in  Ecclefaflical  Antiquity ,  a  name  ufed  by 
fome  writers  for  a  church. 

Anodora  properly  import  R.oman  halls,  divers  of  which 
were  converted  into  churches. 

In  which  fenfe  anofiora  amount  to  much  the  fame  with 
basilicje. 

ANOCYSTI*  in  Natural  Hifory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of 
the  echini  marini,  which  have  an  apej-ture  of  the  anus 
at  the  top  of  the  (hell. 

Some  of  thefe  approach  to  a  hemifpheric  or  fpheroidal 
figure,  others  flatter,  and  in  (hape  fomewhat  refembling 
a  ihield. 

ANODUS  is  ufed  by  fome  Chemical  Writers  to  denote  a 
nutritious  matter  feparated  by  the  kidneys. 

In  this  fenfe  anodus  (lands  contradiftingui(hed  from  the 
fuperfluous  part,  that  is  the  urine. 

ANODYNE,  in  Phyjie ,  is  underftood  of  fuch  remedies,  as 
calm  and  affuage  pain.  * 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  uouvu, 
do l co,  to  be  in  pain. 

Anodynes  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  firft  proper,  called  alfo 

paregorics. 

The  fecond  fpurious,  or  improper,  which  rather  ftupefy 
than  alleviate  ;  ailing  only  by  inducing  a  ftupor,  drow- 
finefs,  or  deep. 

Thefe  are  more  properly  called  narcotics ,  hypnotics ,  or 
opiates. 

The  true  anodynes  are  applied  externally  to  the  part  af- 
feiled.  Such,  among  the  clafs  of  fimples,  are,  the 
onion,  lily,  root  of  mallows,  leaves  of  violets,  elder,  &c. 
Camphor  is  the  bed  anodyne  in  nervous  cafes,  and  at  the 
decline  of  fevers. 

Anodynes  {hould  not  be  given  without  great  caution,  nor 
on  a  full  ftomach,  nor  in  dropfies.  Hemlock  procures 
eafe  and  deep,  without  caufing  that  head-ach  next  morn¬ 
ing,  ufually  complained  of  after  taking  opium.  If  the 
pulfe  be  ftrong  a  larger  dofe  is  fafe ;  if  weak,  a  lefs  dofe 
mud  be  given. 

We  have  alfo  certain  compound  medicines  in  the  (hops, 
prepared  with  this  intention,  and  called  by  this  name. 
Such  is  the  anodyne  balfam ,  made  of  Caftile  foap,  cam¬ 
phor,  faffron,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  digefled  in  a  fand- 
heat.  It  is  recommended  not  only  for  procuring  eafe  in 
the  molt  racking  extremities  of  pain,  but  alfo  for  aflift- 
ing  in  difeharging  the  peccant  matters  that  occafioned  it. 
This  balfam  is  much  the  fame  with  the  modern  opodeldoc. 
A  ready  way  of  preparing  an  ufeful,  fafe,  and  efficacious 
anodyne,  is  as  follows  :  take  half  an  ounce  of  opium,  dif- 
folve  it  in  a  gentle  heat  in  three  ounces  of  water,  llrain 
the  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  dry  fubftance.  Grind 
this  to  powder  in  a  glafs  mortar  with  twice  the  quantity 
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of  loaf-fugar,  and  you  have  an  excellent  preparation  of 
opium,  to  be  given  three  or  four  grains  for  a  dole. 
Shaw’s  Left.  p.  233. 

By  diflolving  the  opium  thus  in  water,  we  get  rid,  not 
only  of  its  grofs  and  foul  parts,  but  alfo  of  its  refinous, 
which  are  found  much  more  pernicious  than  the  reft  ; 
and  by  dividing  its  parts  afterwards  with  fugar,  the  me¬ 
dicine  is  rendered  more  uniform,  refoluble,  and  mifcible 
with  animal  fluids. 

But  however  opium  is  prepared,  it  ftill  mull  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  retains  qualities  that  make  it  little  lefs  than 
a  poifon  in  a  very  large  dofe  ;  whence  it  were  much  to  be 
wilhed  fomething  could  be  found  that  would  be  more  inno¬ 
cent,  and  yet  anlwer  the  fame  purpofe.  And  this  camphor 
and  nitre  will  do  on  many,  though  not  on  all  occafions. 
ANOINTED.  See  Christ  and  Messiah. 
ANOINTERS,  a  religious  feft  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
fo  called  from  the  ceremony  they  ufed  in  anointing  all 
perfons  before  they  admitted  them  into  their  church. 
They  founded  their  opinion  of  anointing  upon  the  fifth 
of  James,  verfes  14  and  15.  See  Plott’s  Oxfordfii.  208. 
ANOLE,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lizard  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Weft  Indies,  about  houfes  and  plantations. 
It  is  the  fize  of  the  common  lizard  of  Europe,  but  its 
head  is  longer,  its  flein  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  its 
back  variegated  with  green,  blue,  and  grey  lines  running 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  They  creep  into  holes  for  the 
night,  and  there  make  a  continual  and  very  difagreeable 
noife  ;  in  the  day  time  they  are  always  in  motion. 
ANOLYMPIADES,  in  Antiquity ,  a  name  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  thofe  Olympic  games,  which  had  been  cele¬ 
brated  under  the  direftion  of  the  Pifoans  and  Arcadians. 
The  Eleans  claimed  the  foie  right  of  managing  the 
Olympic  games,  in  which  they  fometimes  met  with 
competitors.  The  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad  was 
celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadians,  by  whom  the 
Eleans  were  at  that  time  reduced  very  low  ;  this,  as  well 
as  thofe  managed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  they  called 
unlawful  Olympiads,  and  left  them  out  of  their  annals, 
wherein  the  names  of  the  viftors,  and  other  occurrences, 
were  regiftcred.  Potter,  Arch.  Grsec. 

ANOMALISTIC AL  year,  in  Ajironomy ,  called  alfo  perio¬ 
dical  year,  is  the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  earth  paffes 
through  her  orbit. 

The  anomalijlical ,  or  common  year,  is  fomewhat  greater 
than  the  tropical  year  ;  by  reafon  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinox. 

ANOMALOUS,  irregular ,  fomething  that  deviates  from 
the  ordinary  rule  and  method  of  other  things  of  the  fame 
kind. 

The  word  is  not  compounded  of  the  privative  a  and  vo/aoj, 
Jaw,  as  is  ufually  imagined:  for  whence,  on  fuch  fup- 
pofition,  fliould  the  laft  fyllable  al ,  aiife  ?  But  it  comes 
from  the  Greek  avu /mx\os,  uneven ,  rough ,  irregular ,  formed 
of  the  privative  a  and  o^axoj,  plain ,  even. 

Anomalous  verbs,  in  Grammar,  are  fuch  as  are  irregular 
in  their  conjugations ;  deviating  from  the  rules  or  for¬ 
mulas  obferved  by  others. 

There  are  anomalous  verbs,  or  irregular  inflexions  of  verbs, 
in  all  languages.  In  the  Englifh,  all  the  irregularity  in 
our  anomalous  verbs  lies  in  the  formation  of  the  preter 
tenfe,  and  paflive  participle  ;  though  this  only  holds  of 
the  native  Teutonic  or  Saxon  words,  and  not  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  words,  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  French,  &c. 
The  principal  irregularity  arifes  from  the  quicknefs  of 
our  pronunciation,  whereby  we  change  the  confonant  d 
into  t,  cutting  off  the  regular  ending  cd. 

Thus  for  mixed,  we  write  mixt  or  mix'd ;  for  dwelled, 
dwelt ,  or  dwell’d ;  for  fnatched,  fnatcht,  &c.  But  this  pro¬ 
perly  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  contraftion  than  an  ir¬ 
regularity  ;  and  is  complained  of  by  fome  of  our  politer 
writers  as  an  abufe,  to  the  difadvantage  of  our  language, 
tending  to  disfigure  it,  and  turn  a  tenth  part  of  our 
fmootheft  words  into  clufters  of  confonants  ;  which  is 
the  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  our  want  of  vowels  has 
been  the  general  complaint  of  the  belt  writers. 

Another  irregularity  relates  to  the  preter  tenfe,  and  paf- 
five  participle.  Thus  give,  if  it  were  regular,  or  formed 
according  to  the  rule,  would  make  gived,  in  the  preter 
tenfe,  and  the  paflive  participle  ;  whereas  it  makes  gave 
in  the  preter  tenfe,  and  given  in  the  paflive  participle. 
ANOMALY,  in  Grammar,  denotes  an  irregularity  in  the 
accidents  of  a  word,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  paradigms  whereby  other  words  of  the  like 
kind  are  governed. 

Anomaly,  in  Ajironomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  planet  from 
the  aphelion  or  Apogee;  or  it  is  an  irregularity  in 
the  motion  of  a  planet,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee. 

Kepler  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  thefe  anomalies  ;  mean, 
cxcentric ,  and  true. 

Anomaly,  mean  or Jimplc,  in  the  Ancient  Ajironomy ,  is  the 
diftance  of  a  planet’s  mean  place  from  the  apogee. 


In  the  modern  aftronomy,  it  is  the  time  wherein  the 
planet  moves  from  its  aphelion  A,  to  the  mean  place  or 
point  of  its  orbit  I  (Tab.  Ajironomy,  Jig.  I.) 

Hence,  as  the  arch,  or  the  angle,  or  the  elliptic  area 
A  SI,  is  proportional  to  the  time  wherein  the  planet  de- 
feribes  the  arch  Al ;  that  area  may  reprefent  the  mean 
anomaly.  Or  thus,  the  area  SKA,  found  by  drawing  a 
line  LK,  through  the  planet’s  place,  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  the  apfides  PA,  till  it  cuts  the  circle  DA, 
and  drawing  the  line  SK,  may  reprefent  the  mean  ano¬ 
maly  ;  for  this  area  is  every  where  proportional  to  the 
former  area  SI  A,  as  is  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Gregory. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  447. 

Anomaly  of  the  cxcentric ,  or  of  the  centre ,  in  the  New 
Afronomy ,  is  an  arch  of  the  excentric  circle  AK  (fig.  1.) 
included  between  the  aphelium  A,  and  a  right  line  KL, 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  planet  I,  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  line  of  the  apfides  AP.  See  Excentric. 

In  the  ancient  Ajironomy,  it  is  ah  arch  of  the  zodiac, 
terminated  by  the  line  of  the  apfides,  and  the  line  of  the 
mean  motion  of  the  centre.  See  the  methods  of  finding 
the  anomaly  of  the  excentric,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  447. 
Anomaly,  true  or  equated,  is  the  angle  at  the  fun  A  SI, 
which  a  planet’s  diftance  from  the  aphelium  Al,  appears 
under;  or  it  is  the  angle  or  area,  taken  proportional  to 
the  time  in  which  the  planet  moves  from  the  mean  place 
I,  to  its  aphelion  A. 

And  hence,  in  the  firms  motion,  it  will  be  the  diftance 
of  his  true  place  from  the  apogee. 

The  true  anomaly  being  given,  the  mean  one  is  eafily 
found  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  true  anomaly  from 
the  mean  one  given. 

The  geometrical  methods  of  Wallis  and  Newton,  by  the 
protrafted  cycloid,  are  not  fit  for  calculation  ;  nor  yet 
the  method  of  feries,  as  being  too  laborious.  Hence 
aftronomers  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  approxima¬ 
tion.  Ward,  iii  his  Aftronomia  Geometrica,  takes  the 
angle  A  SI,  at  the  focus  where  the  fun  is  not,  for  the 
mean  anomaly  ;  which  will  nearly  reprefent  it,  if  the  or¬ 
bit  of  the  planet  be  not  very  excentric  :  and  thus  eafily 
folves  the  problem.  But  this  method  does  not  hold  of 
the  orbit  of  Mars,  as  being  more  excentric  than  thofe  of 
the  other  planets. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews  how  to  effeft  even  this;  and 
when  his  correction  is  made,  and  the  problem  folved  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ward’s  hypothefis,  fir  Ifaac  affirms,  that, 
even  in  the  orbit  of  Mars,  there  will  fcarce  ever  be  an 
error  of  above  a  fecond. 

ANOMOEANS,  Anomoet,  in  Church  HiJIory,  a  feft  of 
Chriftians  who  denied  any  fimilitude  between  the  effence 
of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Son.  See  Trinity. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  privative  a,  and  0J.010;,  fi- 
milar,  refembling  ;  q.  d.  different,  dijfimilar . 

Anomceans  was  the  name  whereby  the  pure  Arians  were 
diftinguiffied  in  the  fourth  century,  becaufe  they  not 
only  denied  the  confubftantiality  of  the  Word,  but 
even  afferted,  that  he  was  of  a  nature  different  from  that 
of  the  Father;  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  Semi-Arians, 
who  indeed  denied  the  confubftantiality  of  the  Word, 
but  who  owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  like  the 
Father. 

ANOMIA,  a  genus  of  worms,  ranged  by  Linnteus  under 
the  order  of  tefracca  ;  including  twenty-feven  fpecies. 
ANOMORHOMBOIDIA,  in  Natural  HiJIory,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  fpars. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a\’ulua\o;)  irregular,  and  (o//.- 
a  rhomboidal  figure. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  pellucid  cryftalline  fpars  of 
no  determinate  regular  external  form,  but  always  break¬ 
ing  into  regularly  rhomboidal  mafles  ;  eafily  fiffile,  and 
compofed  of  plates  running  both  horizontally  and  per¬ 
pendicularly  through  the  mafles,  but  cleaving  more  rea¬ 
dily  and  evenly  in  an  horizontal  than  in  a  perpendicular 
direftion  ;  the  plates  being  ever  compofed  of  irregular 
arrangements  or  rhomboidal  concretions. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  five  known  fpecies,  which  have 
all,  in  fome  degree,  the  double  refraftion  of  the  Iceland 
cryftal. 

ANONIS,  in  Botany ,  fee  Rest -harrow. 

ANONYMOS,  fee  Chelone. 

ANONYMOUS,  fomething  that  is  namelefs,  or  to  which 
no  name  is  affixed. 

It  is  formed  of  the  privative  «,  and  ovo/sa,  name. 

The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  books  which  do  not  ex- 
prefs  their  author’s  name,  and  to  authors  whole  names 
are  unknown.  Decker,  advocate  of  the  imperial  cham¬ 
ber  of  Spires,  and  Placcius  of  Hamburgh,  have  given 
treatifes  of  anonymous  books.  Bure.  Gotth.  StriiVius 
treats  of  learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  invefti- 
gate  the  authors  of  anonymous  books. 

Anonymous,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  part;. 

newly  difeovered,  or  firft  taken  notice  of. 

Anonymous  is  alfo  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the 
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fecond  cartilage  of  the  throat,  by  later  writers  called  cri- 

coides,  or  annuliformis . 

Anonymous,  in  Commerce.  Partnerfhips  in  trade  in 
France  are  fly  led  anonymous,  when  they  are  not  carried 
on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein  each  of  the 
partners  trades  vifibly  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  name  ;  after  which  all  the  partners  give  one  another 
an  account  of  their  profit  or  lofs  in  trade.  Thefe  forts 
of  partnerfhips  are  concealed,  and  known  only  to  the 
parties  themfelves. 

Anonymous  partner/hips  in  trade,  are  alfo  in  France  fuch, 
wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  depofit  fums  of 
money,  in  order  to  (hare  of  the  profits  and  lofs.  To 
this  end  thofe  who  furnifii  the  capital  have  no  trouble  in 
carrying  on  the  trade,  nor  do  their  names  appear  to  be 
any  way  interefted  therein. 

Anonymous,  in  Law,  the  fending  anonymous  letters  de¬ 
manding  money,  &c.  is  felony  by  the  Black  Adi,  9 
Geo.  I.  cap.  22. 

ANOREXY,  Anorexia,  in  Medicine ,  an  inappetency,  or 
lofs  of  appetite. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  ops  fa, 

appeto ,  I  dejire. 

Anorexia  is  properly  a  longer  continuance  than  is  natural 
without  a  defire  to  eat. 

If  the  thought,  or  the  fight,  of  proper  food  create  a  fick- 
nefs  in  the  ftomach,  or  a  tendency  to  vomit,  the  cafe  is 
more  properly  called  a  naufea. 

Anorexia  is  chiefly  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  fome  other 
diforder,  from  which  the  curative  indications  are  to  be 
taken,  and  afterwards  llomachics  ufed. 

ANOTTA,  in  Botany.  See  Bixa. 

ANPITS,  in  fixe.  Military  Art,  in  fome  Middle  Age  Writers , 
denotes  a  breaft-work,  anfwering  to  what  is  otherwife 
called  barbacan. 

ANSiT,  Anses,  in  Aflronomy ,  thofe  apparently  prominent 
parts  of  the  planet  Saturn’s  ring,  difeovered  in  its  open¬ 
ing,  and  appearing  like  handles  to  the  body  of  that  planet. 
The  Latin  word  literally  figniftes  handles ,  or  ears,  of  di¬ 
vers  u  ten  fils. 

ANSARIUM,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  duty  impofed  on  all 
provifions  carried  in  veffels  with  anfa.  This  was  other- 
wife  called  anfurium,  and  the  collectors  of  it  anfurii. 

ANSATUM  telum ,  according  to  fome,  denotes  a  dart  or 
javelin,  with  an  amentum  fattened  to  it. 

Others  rather  take  the  anfa  of  a  javelin  to  be  thofe  two 
eminences  about  the  middle  of  the  cufpis,  or  point, 
which  hinders  the  weapon  from  palling  through  the 
whole  body. 

ANSCOTE,  in  our  Ancient  Law-Books,  the  fame  with  an- 
hlote.  See  Scot. 

ANSEL  weight.  See  Auncel  Weight. 

ANSELM’s  art.  See  Art. 

ANSER,  in  AJlronomy,  a  fmall  liar,  of  the  fifth  or  fixth 
magnitude,  in  the  Milky  Way,  between  the  Swan  and 
Eagle,  firlt  brought  into  order  by  Hevelius. 

Anser  Americanus.  See  Toucan. 

ANSERES  comprehends  one  of  the  fix  orders  of  birds  in 
the  Linnaean  fyftem,  diftingui fhed  by  a  fmooth  beak, 
covered  with  a  lkin,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  and  enlarged  to¬ 
wards  the  apex ;  the  jaw  is  denticulated,  and  the  tongue 
flelhy ;  the  feet  are  formed  for  fwimming,  having  thin 
toes  connected  by  a  membrane ;  the  legs  are  thick  and 
fhort ;  the  body  is  bulky,  and  covered  with  a  thin  lkin  and 
feathers.  This  order  of  birds  is  analogous  to  the  bellua, 
in  the  clafs  of  mammalia.  See  Goose. 

ANSES.  See  Ans.e. 

ANSPESSADES,  or  Lansfessades,  a  kind  of  inferior 
officers  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals,  and  yet  above 
the  common  centinels. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  lancia  fpezzata,  q.  d. 
broken  lance  \  which  was  occafioned  hence,  that  they 
were  originally  difbanded  gendarmes ,  who,  for  want  of 
other  fubfiftence,  fued  for  a  place  of  fome  diftimftion  in 
the  infantry. 

There  are  ufually  four  or  five  in  each  company. 

ANSWER,  in  a  law-fenfe.  See.  See  Rejoinder.. 

AN  F,  formica,  a  genus  of  infedts  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hymenoptera,  famous  in  Natural  Hiflory.  It  is  diftin- 
giiilhed  from  the  other  genera  of  this  order,  by  having 
an  eredl  fquama,  or  fcaly  body,  placed  between  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  abdomen.  The  male  and  female  ants  have 
wings,  but  the  neutral  have  none.  The  fling  of  the 
female  and  neutral  is  concealed.  There  are  five  fpecies 
common  in  England.  1 .  The  hill  ant,  called  alfo  the  great 
hippomyrmex,  or  horfe  ant.  2.  The  jet  ant.  3.  The  red  ant. 
4.  The  common  yellow  ant.  5.  The  fmall  black  ant.  Thefe 
feveral  fpecies  poffefs,  in  common,  a  double  faw,  a  mouth, 
a  pair  of  articulated  antenna,  or  horns,  two  eyes,  and  a 
neck,  which  connedls  the  head  with  the  bread.  They 
are  vifibly  didinguiflied  with  refpedt  to  both  their  colour 
and  fize.  The  hill  ants  take  their  name  from  their  ufual 
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habitations,  which  are  the  funny  banks  of  hills,  for  the 
advantage  of  bringing  their  young  to  maturity.  They 
are  alfo  fond  of  the  decayed  roots  of  trees,  where  they 
may  with  greater  eafe  form  their  apartments.  Thefe  are 
confiderably  larger  than  any  of  the  red ;  their  head 
and  body  are  fine  brown,  and  their  bread  a  faint  red. 
The  jet  and  red  ants  are  of  equal  fize,  and  they  derive 
their  name  from  their  refpeftive  colours.  The  former 
ufually  ned  at  the  bottom  of  old  trees,  and  the  latter 
under  broad  dones,  and  other  rubbifh.  The  common 
yellow  and  fmall  black  ants  are  about  half  as  big  as  the 
jet  or  red  ants ;  and  mod  frequently  chufe  their  habita¬ 
tion  in  thofe  eminences  cad  up  by  moles,  which,  on 
account  of  the  ufe  they  make  of  them,  are  called  ant-hills. 
Neverthelefs,  ants  of  different  fpecies  may  take  up  their 
refidence  in  any  of  the  fituations  above  mentioned,  but 
they  never  aflbeiate  with  each  other.  Ants  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  fpecies  never  go  into  any  ned  but  their  own  ;  the 
confequence  of  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  in- 
ftant  death  ;  even  when  purfued,  they  will  never  fly 
into  another  hole  for  ihelter,  except  in  the  lad  extre¬ 
mity,  and  will  fometimes  rather  fuller  themfelves  to  be 
taken.  They  do  not  feem  to  know  what  hofpitality  is. 
Sir  Edmund  King  allures  us,  that  if  a  red  ant  be  put 
into  a  black  ant’s  bank,  war  immediately  arifes ;  the 
black  feize  their  gued,  and  never  leave  pinching  him  on 
the  head  with  their  forceps,  or  claws,  till  they  have  de- 
droyed  him  $  after  which  they  drag  the  dead  body  out 
of  the  verge  of  the  bank.  If  a  black  ant  be  put  into  a 
red  ant’s  bank,  he  immediately  feeks  his  fafety  by  flight. 
Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  23.  or  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  789. 

Ants  of  each  fpecies  form  feparate  colonies  ;  and  they 
adapt  the  fituation  and  ftru£ture  of  their  cells  to  the 
feafons  of  the  year.  In  winter  they  dig  deep,  and  in 
fummer  rife  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Their 
fubterraneous  habitation  is  divided  into  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cells  of  an  oval  figure,  all  communicating  with 
one  another  by  circular  and  fmooth  paffages,  for  the 
convenience  of  draining  off  the  water,  and  furnilhing 
entries  into  their  different  apartments.  The  hill  and  jet 
ants,  being  protected  by  the  trees  under  which  they 
lodge,  are  not  at  the  trouble  of  digging  thefe  channels 
for  carrying  off  the  water.  They  take  great  care  in 
keeping  their  apartments  clean,  and  remove  any  of  their 
colony  that  dies  out  of  their  fettlement.  Pliny  relates, 
that  the  ants  of  his  country  buried  their  dead  ;  but  that 
circumflance  has  not  been  obferved  among  us. 

Each  colony  is  ufually  compofed  of  a  large  female,  which 
Mr.  Gould,  for  diftindlion  fake,  calls  the  queen,  and 
various  companies  of  workers.  Befide  thefe,  they  are 
joined  by  a  number  of  winged  ants,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  ant-flies.  The  common 
ants  are  of  neither  fex,  but  feem  entirely  deftined  to 
take  care  of  the  young  which  are  committed  by  the 
queen  to  their  protedlion.  The  queen  is  the  mother  of 
the  whole  brood,  and  is  diftinguilhed  from  them  by  her 
fuperior  fize  and  particular  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
fpedt  that  is  flbewn  her  by  her  fubjedls.  The  colour  of 
the  queen  is  different  in  the  feveral  colonies.  Her  head 
is  furnilhed  like  thofe  of  the  common  ants.  She  has 
likewife  three  lucid  fpecks  on  her  front,  placed  in  a 
triangular  form,  which  feem  to  be  eyes  of  the  fame 
ftrudlure  with  thofe  of  the  fpider.  The  queen  of  the 
red  colony  is  provided  with  a  fling,  in  which  fhe  differs 
from  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  The  queen,  as  foon  a* 
fhe  has  depofited  a  parcel  of  her  eggs,  leaves  them  to 
the  affedlion  and  care  of  the  workers,  and  withdraws  to 
a  feparate  apartment.  Two  or  three  yellow  queens  have 
been  fometimes  found  in  the  fame  colony ;  and  in  the 
red  colony  there  are  feldom  fewer  than  two  ;  and  in  this 
refpedt  they  differ  from  the  hill  and  fmall  black  antsy 
which  have  only  one. 

Mr.  Gould  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  in  order  to  evince  this  fadt,  that  the  queen 
alone  fupplies  every  particular  colony  with  its  inhabit^ 
ants  ;  and  he  adds,  that  fhe  lays  three  different  forts  of 
eggs,  the  male,  female,  and  neutral.  The  two  firft  are 
depofited  in  the  fpring,  and  the  tail  in  July  and  Augufl. 
When  the  queen  has  furnifhed  an  apartment  with  eggs, 
the  common  ants  difeover  the  greatefk  tendernefs  and 
care  in  brooding  over  them,  and  preferving  them  from 
moifture.  After  the  eggs  have  continued  for  fome  time 
in  this  Hate,  cherifhed  and  protected  by  the  workers, 
they  begin  to  lofe  their  transparency  ;  they  are  covered 
over  with  a  number  of  fmall  hairs ;  they  are  extended 
with  feveral  rings,  and  appear  in  the  fhape  of  vermicles, 
or  little  worms.  In  procefs  of  time  a  black  fpeck  is  ob- 
fervable  in  them,  which  Mr,  Leewenhoeck,  and  Mr. 
Gould,  take  to  be  their  digefted  food.  Thefe  ant-\er- 
micles  grow  very  flowly  in  the  firft  fummer  ;  and  in  the 
fucceeding  winter  they  feem  not  to  increafe  at  all  :  but 
from  April  to  June  in  the  fecond  year  they  grow  very 
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fift  and  are  prepared  for  another  change  into  the 
hvmph,  or  aurelia  Hate*  They  are  previously  transferred 
bv  the  workers  to  a  proper  fituation  near  the  far  face :  of 
the  colony,  where  they  weave  in  the  manner  of  Silk¬ 
worms,  and  infold  themfelves  in  a  kind  ,of  filken  tiffue  ; 
and  in  this  (late  they  are  vulgarly  denominated  ant-eggs. 
The  procefs  from  this  date  to  that  of  ants  is  gradual 
and  flow,  and  not  ufually  completed  in  lets  than  a 
month.  But  the  manner  of  their  transformation  cannot 
be  accurately  obfcrved,  becaufe  they  will  not  arrive,  like 
mod  other  aureliae,  to  maturity  under  glades,  I  he  fe¬ 
male  aurelia:  are  generally  the  fird  which  transform,  and 
are  thofe  that  make  their  appearance  in  the  lhape  ot 
largd  flies.  Thefe  give  birth  to  new  colonies,  and  in¬ 
title  themfelves  to  the  dignity  of  queens.  The  male,  or 
{mall  ant-flies ,  appear  next,  and  early  enough  to  be  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  others.  Lad  of  all,  the  neutral  au¬ 
relia:  change  into  common  ants,  or  workers,  without 
Wings,  but  not  till  mod  or  all  the  flies  have  forfook  the 
fettlement.  The  male  ants  are  furmflied  with  two  or 
more  fmall  hooks  near  their  extremities,  like  thofe  ot 
other  infeeds  of  the  fly-kind,  which  are  the  external  parts 
of  generation,  whereby  they  faflen  to  the  females ;  they 
have  likewife  a  triangle  of  eyes  in  the  fame  pofition 
with  thofe  of  the  large  flies.  Thefe  ant-flies,  both  large 
and  tmall,  are  of  very  fhort  duration;  they  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  above  three  weeks.  Thofe  of  the  female  kind, 
which  are  not  nccefiary  for  the  propagation  of  new  co¬ 
lonies,  together  with  the  male,  are  deflroyed  either  by 
a  worm,  which  is  generated  in  their  bodies,  or  by  iui- 
nifhing  a  repad  for  other  creatures. 

The  labouring  ants  are  inceffantly  employed  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  in  preparing  and  carrying  materials  for 
their  refpeaive  ceils.  The  horfe  ants  make  their  nefts 
of  large  quantities  of  dicks,  draws,  and  fragments  of 
leaves,"  which  they  place  together  in  heaps,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  fuddenly  fecreting  themfelves  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  enemy,  as  well  as  for  promoting  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  young  nymphs.  The  common  ants  build 
only  with  fmall  pieces  of  dry  earth,  which,  after  it  is 
cut  by  their  double  favv,  they  incrud  with  blades  of 
grafs,  and  form  into  conical  mounts  about  half  a  foot 
high,  for  the  purpofe  of  favouring  the  growth  of  the 
vermicles,  and  the  transformation  of  the  nymphs.  An¬ 
other  part  of  the  employment  of  the  labouring  ants  re- 
fpecls  the  young;  in  every  dage  of  their  progreflion 
from  eggs  to  perfeft  ants,  the  workers  remove  them 
every  day  into  different  parts  of  the  colony ;  in  the 
morning  they  transfer  them  to  cells  nearer  the  furface, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fun’s  influence,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  fuch  as  are  more  remote  and  guarded.  I  hey  are 
likewife  employed  in  codeding  the  juices  of  various 
fruits  and  infefts  for  the  nutriment  of  the  vermicles ; 
which  they  convey  fird  into  their  own  alvus,  and  then 
into  the  bodies  of  the  vermicles,  or  maggots.  Another 
part  of  their  employment  is  that  of  diimantling  the 
nymphs  at  the  time  of  their  transformation.  . 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  many  naturalids,  ancient  and 
modern,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  our  own,  that 
ants  provide  for  winter  ;  that  accordingly  they  lay  up 
magazines  or  granaries  of  corn,  and  other  proviflons ; 
and  that,  to  prevent  the  fproutmg  of  corn,  they  cut 
Off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up ;  and,  m  order  to 
preferve  it  from  rotting,  it  has  been  faid,  that  they  bring 
it  out  of  their  hoards  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
fpread  it  on  dry  earth  at  the  entrance  of  their  nefts,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  fun.  But  this  theory  has  been 
contradifled  by  later  experiments  and  obfervations.  Lee- 
wcnhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  they  do  not  eat.  at  all  in 
the  winter,  but  fpend  that  feafon,  like  dormice,  and 
many  other  forts  of  animals,  in  a  date  of  lleep  ;  anc 
that  the  provifion  they  collea  together  fee  ms  intended 
for  prefent  ufe  ;  and  not  fo  much  for  themfelves  as  for 
their  young.  Mr.  Gould  confirms  this  opinion  by  a 
great  variety  of  obfervations.  He  never  could  d.fcover 
Iny  refervoirs  of  corn,  or  of  other  aliment;  and  for 
farther  fatisfaftion,  he  placed  in  feveral  flower-pots,  and 
other  convenient  receptacles,  different  colonies  of  yel¬ 
low,  fmall  black,  red,  and  hill  ants,  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  queens,  attendants,  and  vermicles.  They  continuer 
in  this  fituation  through  the  whole  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  they  carried  on  their  operations  as  in  other 
fettlements  ;  formed  their  apartments,  nounfhed  their 
young,  and  brought  them  to  perfea.cn.  Had  it  been 
their  ufual  cuftom,  he  prefumes  that  they  fhould  have 
laid  up  their  provifions ;  but  upon  gradua  ly  removing 
the  earth,  and  fearching  the  lodgments  there  was  no 
appearance  of  magazines,  corn,  or  any  fort  of  colletted 
food  ;  and  he  concludes  from  a  number  of  trials,  that 
Englifh  ants  have  no  ftorehoufe  for  their  corn,  nor  re¬ 
quire  any  other  food  in  the  winter  than  water.  In  ex- 
cefs  of  cold,  he  fays,  they  are  half  benumbed  ;  and  at 
other  times  they  are  contented  to  regale  themielves  with 
Vox.  I.  N°  19. 


the  Common  mbiftttre  of  the  earth.  However,  he  inti¬ 
mates,  that  the  cuftoms  of  foreign  ants  may,  in  this  and 
various  inftances,  deviate  from  ours  ;  though  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion  has  rieVer  been  clearly  and  demonfiratively 
afeertained. 

In  1 749  M.  Carre  publifhed  a  Differtation  on  the  Po  - 
licy  of  Ants,  the  refult  of  above  thirty  years  obfervation  5 
in  which  he  concurs  with  Mr.  Gould  in  reje£ling  the 
whole  theory  of  their  forecaft  and  fto'rehoufes  as  fabu¬ 
lous  ;  and  M.  Soriniere  likewife,  after  having  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  oeconomy  of  tints  for  twenty 
years,  adopts  the  fame  opinion. 

It  has  been  a  vulgar  notion,  that  ants  bite ;  but  they 
have  not  ftrength  enough  in'  their  jaws  and  teeth  to  pe¬ 
netrate  the  cuticula.  However  the  red  ants  have  a  fling 
in  the  pofterior  part  of  their  bodies,  which  they  thrufl 
out,  and  plunge  into  any  thing  that  offends  them,  by  a 
kind  of  vibratory  motion,  which  inje&s  an  acrid,  corro- 
five  fort  of  liquor,  that  occafions  a  fmart  but  momentary 
pain,  and  raifes  an  inflammation.  The  other  ants  have 
no  fling. 

Ants  furnifh  fuflenance  for  many  fpecies  of  animals  ; 
and  particularly  for  young  pheafants  and  partridges  ;  if 
the  latter  be  bred  under  a  hen,  and  fupplied  with  ant - 
hills  and  frefh  water,  and  at  proper  intervals  a  mixture 
of  millepedes  and  ear-wigs,  they  will  not  fail  to  come  to 
maturity.  Ants  alfo  fupply  a  refill,  an  oil  and  an  acid, 
which  have  been  deemed  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the 
ait  of  phyfic. 

Thefe  fmall  animals  are  very  injurious  to  gardens  and 
paflure  lands  ;  as  well  by  feeding  on  the  fruit  as  by  mak¬ 
ing  hills  for  their  habitation.  In  the  hotter  countries,  as 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  ants  are  the  great  pelt 
of  the  fields  and  plantations :  and  no  method  has  yet 
been  difeovered  for  effedtu ally  deftroying  them.  Trees 
may  be  preferved  from  them  by  incompafling  the  flem 
for  four  fingers  breadth,  with  a  roll  of  wool  newly  pulled 
from  the  flieeps  belly  ;  or  by  laying  faw  dull  all  around 
the  flump  of  it.  Some  anoint  the  tree  with  tar,  which 
has  the  fame  effefl,  but  then  tar  is  prejudicial  to  the  tree. 
In  Hr.  Hawkefworth’s  Account  of  the  Voyages  for  mak¬ 
ing  Difcoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  mention  is 
frequently  made  of  black,  white,  and  green  ants  ;  their 
flings  were  {harper  than  thofe  of  the  common  biting  ant. 
The  white  atits  refembled  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
are  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  animals ;  and  their  nefts  were 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  from  a  few  inches  to  fix  feet  high. 
See  Termes.  Profeffor  Kalm,  in  his  North-American 
Travels,  fpeaks  of  a  fmall  ant  inPenfylvania,  whofe  length 
is  one  geometrical  line,  and  coloureither  blackordark-red. 
Thefe  live  in  fwarms  underground  and  in  walls:  and 
as  Mr.  Franklin  apprehends,  have  a  peculiar  method  o£ 
communicating  their  thoughts  and  defires  to  one  ahother. 
Neumann  obferves,  that  ants  may  be  made  ufe  of  . for 
obtaining  fkeletons  of  fmall  animals,  fuch  as  mice, 
frogs,  &c.  exquifitely  beautiful  and  perfe£l ;  far  furpaff- 
ing  any  thing  that  can  be  executed  by  artificial  anatomy. 
The  fubje£l  is  for  this  purpofe  to  be  inclofed  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  properly  diftended,  to  prevent  the  parts  from 
collapfing,  or  being  crufhed  together  by  the  earth.  The 
box  is  to  be  penetrated  with  a  number  of  holes,  through 
which  the  ants  will  presently  find  their  way. 

See  more  on  this  fubjedl  in  Swammerdam’s  Bib.  Nat. 
vol.  i.  Ray’s  Hift.  of  Infefts,  p.  70.  Bibl.  Univ.  t.  ix. 
Melange’s  D’Hift.  Nat.  t.  i.  Gould’s  Account  of  Eng¬ 
lifh  Ants ,  i2mo.  1747,  paflim. 

Ant -bear.  See  An  'r -eaters. 

Ant -eater,  Myrmecophaga *  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  creature  called  by  others,  the  tamandua-guacu,  or  ant- 
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bear. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  fxupjx-ns)  an  ant ,  and 
(pay a,  to  eat.  The  creature  is  fo  called  becaufe  his  food 
is  ants ,  which  he  eats  by  thrufting  his  long  tongue  into 
nefts,  and  drawing  it  back  into  bis  mouth  when  covered 
with  them. 

This,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  'Zoology,  is  a  diftin£l  ge¬ 
nus  of  animals,  the  chara£lers  of  which  arc  that  they 
have  no  teeth ;  have  feet  formed  not  for  climbing,  but: 
walking,  and  have  eight  abdominal  paps,  fix  on  the 
belly,  and  two  on  the  breaft. 

There  are  two  fpecies,  one  of  them  covered  with  hair, 
the  other  with  feales.  The  firft  is  called  by  Linnaeus 


(yrmocophttga,  and  the  other  Mams  ;  of  this  latter  fpe- 
:s  there  are  two  forts;  the  firft,  having  five  toes  on 
,th  hind  and  fore  feet,  is  called  Manis  pentadadyk ; 
e  other  with  four  toes,  is  called  Manis  tetradafiyla. 
r -eggs  is  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  kind  of  little  white 
tils  found  in  the  banks  or  nefts  of  ants,  ordinarily  fup- 
5 fed  to  be  the  ova  of  this  infe£l. 

ir  Ed.  King  opened  feveral  of  thofe  vulgarly  reputed 
jgs,  in  fome  of  which  he  found  only  a  maggot  in  the 
rcumflances  as  above  deferibed  ;  while  in  another  the 
taggot  had  begun  to  put  on  the  fhape  of  an  ant  about 
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the  head,  having  two  little  yellow  (pecks,  where  the 
eyes  were  to  be.  And  in  others,  a  farther  progrefs  wasj 
obferved,  the  included  maggot  being  furniflied  with; 
every  thing  to  complete  the  fhape  of  an  ant ,  but  whol¬ 
ly  tranfparent,  the  eyes  only  excepted,  which  were  as 
as  black  as  bugles.  Laflly,  in  others,  he  took  out  every 
way  perfect  and  complete  ants,  which  immediately  crept 
about  among  the  reft. 

The  true  ants-eggs  are  the  white  fubftance  which  upon  o- 
pening  their  banks,  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  fcatterings 
of  fine  white  fugar,  or  fait,  but  very  foft,  and  tender. 
Examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  feve- 
ral  pure,  white  appearances  in  diftindl  membranes,  all 
figured  like  the  lefier  fort  of  bird  eggs,  and  as  clear  as  a 
fifties  bladder. 

The  fame  fubftance  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  ants 
themfelves. — This  fpawn,  when  emitted,  they  lye  in 
multitudes  on,  to  brood;  till  in  fome  time  it  is  turned 
into  little  vermicles,  as  fmall  as  mites,  commonly  called 
ant-eggs. 

An  T-i>///r  are  little  hillocks  of  earth,  which  the  ants  throw 
up  for  their  habitation  and  the  breeding  of  their  young. 
They  are  a  very  great  milehief  to  dry  paftures,  not  only 
by  wafting  fo  much  land  as  they  cover,  but  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  fcythe  in  mowing  the  grafs,  and  yielding  a  poor 
hungry  food,  pernicious  to  cattle. 

The  manner  of  deftroying  them  is  to  cut  them  into  four 
parts  from  the  top,  and  then  dig  into  them  fo  deep  as 
to  take  out  the  core  below,  fo  deep  that  when  the  turf 
is  laid  down  again  it  may  lay  fomewhat  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  reft  of  the  land  ;  by  this  means  it  will  be 
wetter  then  the  reft  of  the  land  ;  and  this  will  prevent 
the  ants  from  returning  to  the  fame  place,  which  other- 
wife  they  would  certainly  do.  The  earth  that  is  taken 
out  muft  be  fcattered  to  as  great  a  diftance  every  way 
as  may  be,  otherwife  they  will  colledt  it  together,  and 
make  another  hill  juft  by.  Some  colled!  the  hilis  toge¬ 
ther  in  heaps,  and  burn  them  for  manure. 

The  proper  time  for  doing  this  is  winter;  and  if  the 
places  be  left  open,  the  froft  and  rains  of  that  time  of 
the  year- will  deftroy  the  reft  ;  but  in  this  cafe  care  muft 
be  taken,  that  they  are  covered  up  early  enough  in  the 
fpring,  otherwife  they  will  be  lefs  fertile  in  grafs  than 
the  other  places.  Human  clung  has  been  found  a  more 
effectual  remedy  than  any  other. 

Ants  are  likewife  deftroyed  by  fcattering  a  good  quantity 
of  unflaked  lime  about  their  hills.  Some  make  ufe  of 
quic.kfilver,  as  a  general  poifon  to  infedts. 

ANT-/;k  See  Formica-Z,^. 

Ant,  mujk,  the  napae  given,  by  Lifter  and  Ray,  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  ant,  which  is  of  the  number  of  the  per¬ 
fumed  infetls.  It  is  found  on  dry  banks,  and  is  fo 
much  fmaller  than  the  common  ant,  that  it  needs  no 
other  diftindlion.  Thofe  of  this  fpecies  which  are  with¬ 
out  wings  are  of  a  yellowiffi  colour,  and  when  bruifed 
or  crufhed  emit  a  fharp  and  acid  fmell,  as  the  common 
ant  does;  but  thofe  which  have  wings  are  coal-black, 
and  thefe,  inftead  of  the  four  fmell  of  the  others,  emit 
a  perfume  not  to  be  endured  for  its  ftrength.  The  fmell 
of  all  the  perfumed  infedls  goes  off  in  keeping;  and 
thefe  little  creatures,  after  they  have  been  dead  and  dry 
fome  time,  are  found  to  fmell  lefs  ftrongly,  but  much 
more  agreeably.  Phil.  Tranf.  N8  77.  or  Abr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  79'. 

Ant,  vij sting.  At  Paramaribo,  a  Dutch  colony  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Surinam,  there  are  ants,  which  the  Portuguefe  call 
vjiting-ants ;  they  march  in  troops  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  all  the  coffers  and  chefts  of  drawers  are  laid  open, 
which  they  clear  of  rats,  mice,  and  a  peculiar  fort  of  infedt 
in  that  country  called  cackerlacs,  and  of  other  noxious 
animals.  If  any  one  chance  to  moleft  them,  they  fall 
upon  him,  and  tear  in  pieces  his  ftockings  and  lhoes. 
Their  vifits  are  rare  :  and  they  do  not  fometimes  appear 
for  three  years.  Templeman’s  Obf.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

ANTA,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a  fquare  column,  or 
pilafter,  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  walls  of  temples, 
and  other  edifices. 

Thefe  took  their  name,  according  to  M.  Perrault,  from 
the  prepofition  ante,  before  ;  becaule  placed  before  the 
walls  and  coins  of  buildings,  to  fecure  or  (Lengthen  them. 
The  antes  (food  out  of  the  wall,  with  a  proje&ure  equal 
to  one  eighth  of  their  face,  provided  there  were  no  or¬ 
nament  that  had  a  greater  projedbure;  but  it  was  a  rule, 
that  the  projecture  of  the  ant  a  (honld  always  equal  that 
of  the  ornaments. 

There  are  alfo  ant  a  at  doors  and  gates.  Feftus  con¬ 
fines  their  ufe  to  this  laft  place. 

Vitruvius  calls  thofe  that  have  but  two  faces  out  of  the 
wall  angular  antes,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  others  which 
have  three  faces  difengaged,  and  which  are  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  walls  of  porticos. 

ANTiE.  See  Anticdm. 

ANTACALUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  firft  given  by  the 


Greek  writers  jElian  and  Strabo  to  the  ichthyocolla  pi  fas, 
the  ifing.lafs-fi(h,  or  huso  ;  and  afterwards,  by  Jon- 
fton  and  others,  not  only  to  this  (iff),  but  to  the  common 
STURGEON. 

ANTACHATES  is  ufed  by  fome  naturalifts,  for  a  kind 
of  bituminous  done,  of  the  nature  of  amber,  though 
of  a  different  colour,  which  in  burning  yields  a  fmell 
like  myrrh. 

ANTACIDS,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  denote  medicines 
proper  to  qualify  and  refift  acid  humours. 

Antacids  are  chiefly  of  the  alcalious  kind. 

Under  the  clafs  of  antacids  come,  1.  Abforbents,  as  chalk, 
coral,  fea-fhetls,  hjematites  and  fteel-fiiings.  2  Obtun¬ 
dents,  as  oils,  and  fats.  3.  Immutants,  as  lixivious  falts 
and  foaps. 

ANTAGONIST,  Antagonista,  among  the  Ancients , 
denotes  an  adverfary  in  battle. 

The  word  is  formed  from  am,  contra,  againjl ;  and 
ayuvflu,  1  contend. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  rather  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
fportive  combats,  or  games,  than  of  ferious  fighting. 
Antagonist  alfo  denotes  one  of  the  patties  in  literary 
dilputes. 

Antagonist  mufcles ,  in  Anatomy ,  are  thofe  which  have 
oppofite  fun&ions. 

Such  are  the  flexor  and  extenfor  of  any  limb,  the  one  of 
which  contracts  it,  and  the  other  ftretches  it  out. 
Solitary  mufcles  are  thofe  without  any  antagonijis  ;  as  the 
heart,  &c. 

ANTALGIC,  from  am,  and  cO.yoc,,  fain,  an  epithet  given 
by  fome  writers  to  medicines  proper  to  abate  pain. 

In  this  fenfe  antalgics,  antalgica,  amount  to  the  fame  with 

ANODYNES. 

ANTALIUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  fmall  fea-fliell  of  a 
tubular  form,  whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  tub  ulus 
marinus . 

The  antalium,  otherwife  written  aniale ,  and  antalus ,  is 
about  an  inch  and  half  longj  the  thicknefs  of  a  large 
quill  at  one  end,  and  of  a  fmall  one  at  the  other;  fluted 
from  end  to  end,  of  a  white  or  greenifh-white  colour,  and 
is  found  on  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Du- 
Cange. 

It  is  an  alcali,  and  faid  to  be  of  fome  medicinal  ufe  as  a 
refolvent  and  dryer  ;  at  leaft  by  the  ancients. 

The  antalium  bears  a  near  affinity  both  in  origin,  ftruc- 
ture,  and  ufe,  with  the  df.ntalium. 
ANTANACLAS1S,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric ;  whereby  the 
fame  word  is  repeated  but  in  a  different,  and  fometimes 
double  fignification — As,  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead . 

The  word  comes  front,  aru,  and  ava;:?.au,  repercutio,  I 
Jlrike  again. 

ANTANAGOGE,  from  avn,  and  ayayuyn,  retortion,  a 
figure  in  Rhetoric-,  when,  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the 
accufation  of  the  adverfary,  we  return  the  charge,  by 
loading  him  with  the  fame  or  other  crimes  ;  which  is 
ufually  called  recrimination. 
ANTANISQPHYLLUM,  in  Botany.  See  IIog  weed. 
ANT  APHRODISIAC,  from  avh,  and  Appodfln,  Venus,  an 
epithet  given  to  medicines,  which  diminifti  the  feed,  and 
extinguilh  the  (liniula  or  incitements  to  venery. 
ANTAPOCHA,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  one’s  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  writing  of  money  paid,  in  the  way  of  rent, 
penfion,  intereft,  or  the  like  incumbrance.  Such  inftru- 
menr,  or  antapocha,  the  debtor  gives  upon  making  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  creditor,  to  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  charge 
or  incumbrance  for  futurity,  and  exclude  any  claim  of 
prefeription  againft  the  payment  of  it.  The  antapocha 
differs  from  the  apocha,  in  that  this  latter  is  given  by  the 
creditor  to  the  debtor,  the  former  vice  verfla. 

AN  EAPvCTIC  pole,  denotes  the  fouthern  pole,  or  end  of 
the  earth’s  axis. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  arts,  contra  ;  and  agxTos,  urfla , 
bear-,  as  being  oppofite  to  the  ardlic  pole. 

The  ftars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  appear  above  our 
horizon. 

Antarctic  circle  is  one  of  the  leffer  circles  of  the  fphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  diltar.ce  of  23  deg.  30 
min.  from  the  fouth  pole. 

It  takes  its  name  from  its  being  oppofite  to  another  cir¬ 
cle,  parallel  likewife  to  the  equator,  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  north  pole,  called  the  arctic  circle. 
ANTARES,  in  AJbonomy,  the  fcorpion’s  heart;  a  fixed 
ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Scorpio. 
AN  i  ASTRGPHE,  from  avk,  and  rptpu,  1  turn,  in  Rhe¬ 
toric,  a  fpecies  of  anteposition. 
ANTEAMBULONES,  from  ante ,  before,  and  amlulo,  I 
walk ,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  ftate-fervants,  who  walked 
before  their  mafters  to  clear  the  way,  and  keep  off  the 
crowd. 

The  formula  ufed  by  thefe  was  Date  locum  domine  rneo. 
ANTECANIS  is  ufed,  by  fome  Aflronomers ,  to  denote  the 
conftellation  otherwife  called  canis  minor ,  or  the  ftar 
procyon.  It  is  thus  denominated  as  preceding,  or  be¬ 
ing 


ANT 

ing  the  forerunner  of  the  canis  major ,  and  rifing  a  little 
before  it. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  that  precedes, 
or  goes  before,  another,  in  refpeft  'of  time. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ante ,  before ,  and  cedere,  to 
go.  In  which  fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  fubfequent. 

Antecedent,  in  Grammar ,  the  word  which  a  relative  re¬ 
fers  to. 

Antecedent,  in  Logic ,  denotes  the  firft  propofition  of 
an  entbymeme y  or  of  an  argument  which  only  confifts  of 
two  members. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  the  latter  is  called  th o  confequent. 
Thus,  in  the  argument,  cogito,  ergo  fum,  1  think,  and 
therefore  I  exiji  ;  cogito  is  the  antecedent :  being  thus  called, 
becaufe  it  precedes  the  ergo ,  or  the  copula  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

Antecedent  of  a  ratio,  in  Mathematics ,  denotes  the  firft 
term,  or  that  which  is  compared  with  the  other. 

Thus,  if  the  ratio  be  a:  b,  or  of  a  to  b  ;  a  is  laid  to  be 
the  antecedent. 

Antecedent  fgns,  in  Medicine ,  are  fuch  fymptoms  of 
diforder  as  appear  before  a  diftemper  is  fo  formed  as  to 
be  reducible  to  any  particular  clafs,  or  proper  denomi¬ 
nation. 

Antecedents,  in  Rhetoric,  are  fuch  things  as  being  once 
allowed,  others  neceflarily  or  very  probably  follow. 
This  is  one  of  the  fixteen  topics  or  common  places  enu¬ 
merated  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 

Antecedent  decree ,  in  Theology,  is  a  decree  preceding  fome 
other  decree  or  fome  aftion  of  the  Creator,  or  the  pre- 
vifion  of  aftion.  It  is  a  point  much  controverted,  whe¬ 
ther  predeftination  be  a  decree  antecedent  to  faith,  or  fub¬ 
fequent  to  it. 

Antecedent  will,  or  ckjire,  is  that  which  precedes  fome 
other  will  or  defire,  or  fome  knowledge  or  previfion.  Thus 
fome  divines  fay,  God  by  a  fincere,  but  antecedent  defire, 
wills  all  men  to  be  faved  ;  that  is,  this  fincere  defire  of 
God  precedes,  arrd  does  net  fuppofe,  the  knowledge  of 
their  faith  and  repentance. 

Antecedent  neceffity.  See  Necessity. 

ANTECEDENCY,  Antecedence.  See  Antecedent, 
and  Antecedenti a. 

ANTJECEDEN TIA,  among  A/lronomers.  When  a  planet 
appears  to  move  weftward,  contrary  to  the  order  or 
courfe  of  the  figns ;  as  from  Taurus  towards  Aries;  it  is 
faid  to  move  in  antecedentia. 

On  the  contrary,  when  it  goes  eaftward,  or  forward, 
from  Aries  towards  Taurus  ;  it  is  faid  to  move  in  confe- 

.  quentia. 

ANTECESSOR,  one  that  goes  before,  or  that  leads  an¬ 
other.  See  Percursor,  Predecessor,  &c. 

The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  fome  ,univerfities  for  a 
public  profeftor,  who  teaches  or  leftures  the  civil  law. 

An  tecessors,  in  the  ancient  art  of  War ,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  a  party  of  horfe,  difpatched  before  the  agmen  or 
body  of  an  army,  partly  by  way  of  intelligence,  and 
partly  to  choofe  out  a  proper  place  for  encamping  on,  as 
well  as  the  moil  convenient  roads  for  the  foldiery  to 
travel  in. 

Thefe  are  alfo  denominated  antecurfores. 

1  hey  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call 
prodromi. 

ANTECHAMBER,  or  Anti  chamber,  an  outer  cham¬ 
ber,  before  the  principal  chamber  of  an  apartment  ; 
where  the  fe/vant?  wait,  and  where  ftrangers  (lay,  till 
the  perftm  to  be  fpoken  with  is  at  leifure,  See. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ante ,  before,  and  camera,  a 

•  chamber. 

ANTECHRIST.  See  Antichrist. 

ANTECURSORES  See  Antecessors. 

ANTEDATE,  a  fpurious  date,  prior  to  the  true  date  of  a 
writing,  inftrument,  aft,  deed,  or  the  like. 

Antedates,  in  Commerce,  are  of  very  dangerous  confequence 
in  matters  of  trade.  To  antedate  is  to  fet  down  a  falfe 
dare  ;  to  date  from  a  day  prior  to  that  on  which  the  bu- 
finefs  is  tranfafted,  the  note  or  bill  drawn,  or  letters 
written,  8cci  1 

In  France  it  was  formerly  the  ill  cuftom  to  have  blank 
orders  on  the  backs  of  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  to  in- 
do  i  fe  them  merely  with  a  name,  fo  that  they  could  eafily 
be  antedated  ;  which  in  cafe  of  failures  was  liable  to  caufe 
very  great  abufe*.  But  by  the  regulations  for  commerce 
of  1683,  it  is  ordered  that  the  fignatureson  the  backs  of 
bills  of  exchange  {hall  not  ferve  for  orders,  unlefs  dated  : 
and  antedates  are  punifhed  as  forgery. 

ANTEDILUVIAN,  or  Antidiluvi  an,  fomething  that 
exifted  or  happened  before  the  deluge. 

In  this  fenfe,  thofe  generations  from  Adam  till  Noah’s 
(mod,  are  called  Antediluvians ;  and  thole  fince  defeended 
from  Noah  to  the  prefent  time,  are  called  Pofldiluvians. 
Dr.  Burnet,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  differ  very  widely 
about  the  Antediluvian  world  ;  the  former  imagines  its 
'face  and  appearance  to  have  been  fmooth,  equable,  and 


A  N  T 

in  all  refpefts  different  from  what  we  now  find  it  to  be, 
I  he  latter,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  face  of  the  terraqueous  globe  before  the  deluge  was 
the  fame  as  it  is  now,  viz.  unequal,  diftinguifhed  into 
mountains,  and  dales,  and  having  likewife  a  lea,  lakes, 
and  rivers  ;  that  this  fea  was  fait,  as  ours  is;  was  fubjeft 
to  tides  ;  and  poffefled  nearly  the  fame  fpace  and  extent 
that  it  now  does  ;  and  that  the  Antediluvian  world  was 
(locked  with  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  See.  that  it 
had  the  fame  pofition,  in  refpeft  of  the  fun,  which  ours 
now  hath,  its  axis  not  being  perpendicular,  but  inclined, 
as  at  prefent,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  confequently* 
that  there  were  then  the  fame  fnccellion  of  weather,  and 
the  fame  viciffitudes  of  feafons,  as  now. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM,  from  ante, before, and  jur amentum  ^ 
oath,  or  Pr^iJ ur amentum,  by  our  anceftors  alfo  called 
jur amentum  calumnies  ;  an  oath  which  both  the  accuftr  and 
accufed  were  anciently  obliged  to  make  before  any  trial 
or  purgation. 

The  accufer  was  to  fwear,  that  he  would  profecute  the 
criminal ;  and  the  accufed  was  to  make  oath  on  the  very 
day  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  &c.  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  faft  with  which  lie  was  charged. 

If  the  accufer  failed,  the  criminal  was  difeharged  ;  if  the 
accufed,  he  was  underilood  to  be  guilty,  and  was  not  to 
be  admitted  to  purge  himfelf  by  the  ordeal. 

AN  1 EJUS  riNIANEAN,  an  appellation  fometimes  given 
to  the  ancient  Roman  law,  as  ic  ftood  before  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Juftinian. 

Tribonian  has  been  often  condemned  for  fuppreffing  the 
writings  of  the  Antejuftinianean  lawyers.  Schulting,  a 
celebrated  profelfor  at  Leyden,  has  a  diflertafibn  on  the 
equity  of  this  cenfure.  Fabricius  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
ancient  Antejvjlinianean  lawyers.  Schulting  haspublifhed 
a  colleftion  of  the  Antejuftinianean  writers. 

ANTELIUS,  or  Anthel ius,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes 
an  idol  placed  over  the  doors  of  houfes,  fuppofed  to  have 
the  guardianfliip,  or  proteftion  of  them. 

The  word  is  originally  avInMo;,  q.  d.  againjl  the  fun,  as 
being  expofed  thereto. 

ANTELOPE,  gazella,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal 
of  the  goat  kind,  of  which  there  are  three  known  fpecies. 

1.  The  gazella  Africana  ft  epfeheros  Plinii.  This  is  the 
fpecies  we  ufually  fee  under  the  name  of  the  antelope ;  it 
is  called  the  addace  in  Africa,  and  is  the  dorcas  Lybica  of 
JElian.  Its  horns  are  (lender  and  ereft,  black,  tranf- 
verfely  radiated,  and  twilled  into  the  appearance  of 
fpiral  lines  ;  though  thefe  are  in  reality  fo  many  annular 
circles,  they  are  toward  the  middle  bent  a  little  outwards, 
and  thence  they  turn  in  again,  fo  that  they  in  fome  mea- 
fure  reprefent  the  ancient  lyre. 

2.  The  gazella  Indica ,  ox  Indian  antelope,  with  very  long 
ftraight  horns,  which  are  annulated  only  in  that  part  near 
the  head.  The  horns  of  this  creature  are  fometimes  three 
feet  long,  and  are  perfeftly  fmooth  and  gloffy,  except 
near  the  head,  and  black.  The  creature  is  of  the  fizeof 
our  common  deer,  and  is  of  a  greyifh  colour  ;  its  tail  is 
a  foot  long,  and  has  longer  hairs  on  it  than  thofe  on  the 
reft  of  the  body.  The  horns  of  this  fpecies  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  mufeums  of  the  curious.  This  creature  feems 
to  be  the  animal  which  produces  the  bezoar  (lone  fo  much 
valued  in  medicine. 

3.  The  African  kind,  which  has  flat  horns  annulated  to 
the  very  top,  and  crooked  near  the  middle  ;  this  has  been 
feen  alive  fometimes  in  England.  It  was  much  fmaller 
than  our  deer,  and  of  a  fandy  colour;  its  belly  is  white, 
and  its  fides  where  the  white  and  fandy  colour  met,  of  a 
dulky  appearance.  Its  tail  is  blacker  and  longer  than 
that  of  the  deer,  is  covered  with  a  fmaller  number  of 
hairs  than  thofe  of  our  deer,  and  is  white  on  that  part 
next  the  body.  Its  horns  grow  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  near  the  eyes,  and  are  very  long,  (harpening  at 
the  ends,  and  all  the  way  marked  with  tranfverfe  Jlriat 
or  furrows,  and  a  little  bent  upwards.  Its  ears  are  large, 
and  its  legs  very  flender. 

The  hoofs  and  horns  are  ufed  in  medicine,  being  efteem- 
ed  good  againft  the  epilepfy  and  hyfterics. 

ANTELUCAN,  from  ante,  and  lux,  light,  in  Ecclefjojlical 
Writers,  is  applied  to  things  done  in  the  night  or  before 
day. 

We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  antelucan  aflemblies, 
ccetus  antelucani,  of  the  ancient  Chriftians  in  times  of  per- 
fecution  for  religious  worfhip. 

ANTELUDIA,  from  ante,  and  ludus,  game,  in  Antiquity, 
a  day  of  fhow  or  parade  preceding  the  circenfes,  wherein 
the  preparations  made  for  thofe  folemnities  were  expofed 
in  great  form  and  pomp. 

ANTEMURALE,  from  ante,  and  murus,  wall,  in  Middle 
Age  Writers,  denotes  a  kind  of  outer  wall  environing  the 
other  walls  and  works  of  a  place,  and  preventing  the  too 
near  accefs  of  the  enemy  to  them. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  IGdore,  promurale,  as  being  pro  mu - 
niiione  muri,  for  the  defence  of  the  wall. 
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In  fome  writers  we  find  it  denominated  antepeClcrahs  tnuris, 

in  others  anpits.  . 

Ante muR ale  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  work  without 
Tide  the  rampart  or  wall  of  the  place. 

In  this  fenfe,  antemurale  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  outwork. 

Antemurale  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ecdejtaji'u&l  IV liters  for  the 
veflibule  or  entrance  of  the  prejbyterium ,  or  bema. 
ANTENATUS  is  ufed  in  fom ft  Law  Writers  for  the  full- 
born,  or  elded  fon,  anfwering  to  what  we  call  aifne. 
Antenatus,  from  ante  and  natus,  born ,  is  alfo  fometimes 
ufed  for  a  fon,  the  iffue  of  a  former  marriage. 

In  which  fenfe,  antenatus  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
privignus. 

Antenati,  in  the  modern  Englijh  Hfilory,  is  chiefly  un* 
derdood  of  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland,  born  before  king 
James  the  FirH’s  acceffion  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  alive 
after  it. 

In  relation  to  thefe,  thofe  who  were  bern  after  the  accef¬ 
fion  were  denominated  postnati. 

The  antenati  were  confidered  as  aliens  in  England,  where¬ 
as  the  poftnati  claimed  the  privilege  of  natural  fubjetls. 
ANTENCLEMA,  avlwthr/xa,  in  Oratory,  is  where  the 
whole  defence  of  the  perfon  accufed  turns  on  criminating 
the  accufer.  _ 

Such  is  the  defence  of  Oredes,  or  the  oration  for  Mno, 
Occi/us  eft  fed  latro.  ExfeCtus  fed  raptor. 

See  Recrimination. 

ANTENICENE,  in  Ecclefilafilical  Writers,  denotes  a  thing 
or  perfon  prior  to  the  firth  council  of  Nice. 

We  fay  the  Antenicene  faith,  Antenicene  creeds,  Antenicene 
fathers. 

ANTENNrE,  in  Natural  Hijiory.  See  Feelers. 
ANTENUPTIAL,  fomething  that  precedes  marriage. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  antenuptial  promifes,  antenuptial  pre- 
feuts,  antenuptial  covenants,  antenuptial  fornication,  &c. 
Neofiadius  has  a  treatife  De  PaCtis  Antenuptialibus. 
ANTEPAGMENTA,  or  Antipagment  A, in  the  Ancient 
Architecture ,  the  jambs  of  a  door,  or  lintels  of  a  window. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  intire  chambranle,  i.  e.  the 
door-cafe,  or  window-frame. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, or  Atepenultimate,  in  Gram¬ 
mar,  the  third  fyllable  of  a  word,  reckoning  from  the 
latter  end  ;  or  the  lad  fyllable  except  two. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  ante,  before', 
and  penultimate,  la  ft  but  one,  or  pene  ultimam. 

It  was  upon  this  fyllable,  that  the  Greeks  placed  their 
acute  accents,  and  alfo  on  the  lad  and  lad  but  one  ;  but 
they  never  placed  the  accent  before  the  antepenultima. — 
The  antepenultimate  of  a  da£lyle  is  always  long. 
ANTEPILANI,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  denote  the 
hajiati  or  principes  of  a  legion. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called  becaufe  rang¬ 
ed  before  the  triarii,  who  were  alfo  called  pilani. 

Some  will  have  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  for  ante-fignani. 
ANTEPILEPTIC,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  quality  in  bo¬ 
dies,  whereby  they  refid  or  oppofe  the  epilepfy  and  con- 
vulfive  motions. 

The  chief  antepileptics  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  are, 
the  roots  of  paeony,  valerian,  the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree, 
mifletoe  of  the  oak,  hazel,  and  lime. 

The  animal  kingdom  affords  a  great  number  of  antepilep¬ 
tics  either  real  or  imaginary.  Such  are  elks  claws,  cofto- 
reum ,  divers  parts  of  the  deer,  fwallows-hearts,  the  hu¬ 
man  cranium,  blood,  fecundines,  & c.  the  hippomanes , 
lizards,  frogs  and  moles  liver  and  fpine,  lions  and  pea¬ 
cocks  dung,  earth  worms,  &c. 

The  mineral  kingdom  affords  hyacinths  and  fmaragds 
prepared,  alfo  tindlure  of  luna. 

ANTEPOSITION,  from  ante r  and  pono,  1  place,  a  gram¬ 
matical  figure,  whereby  a  word  which  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  fyntax  ought  to  follow  another,  comes  before  it.  As 
when  in  Latin  the  adje£live  is  put  before  the  fubflan- 
tive,  the  verb  before  the  nominative  cafe,  &c. 
Antepofttion  Hands  oppofed  to  poftpoftion.  One  cafe  or 
fpecies  of  this  figure  is  called  by  a  particular  name, 
antaflrophe. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS,  Antepr^edicamenta,  in 
Logic,  certain  previous  matters,  requifue  to  a  more  eafy 
and  clear  apprehenfion  of  the  doflrine  of  predica¬ 
ments  or  categories. 

Such  are  definitions  of  common  terms  ;  as  equivocals, 
univocals,  &c.  See  Definition,  Division,  tic. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  treated  by  AriHotle,  before 
the  predicaments:  that  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe  might 
not  afterwards  be  interrupted. 

ANTERIDES,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  denote  but- 
trefles  erefted  to  fupport  a  wall. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  called  antes,  fometimes  crijma,  and 
by  the  Greeks  eptiaptaTa. 

Anterides  anfwer  to  what  the  modern  builders  call  counter¬ 
forts,  arcbbutanls  j  the  Italians  barbicane ,  and  fperoni,  or 
Ipurs. 
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ANTERIOR,  or  Anteriour,  fomething  before  another, 
chiefly  in  refpe£t  of  place. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  prepofition  ante ,  before . 

In  which  fenfe  the  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with  prior, 
and  Hands  oppofed  to  pofterior. 

Anterior  Ramus.  See  the  article  Ramus. 

ANTEROS,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  two  Cupids  who 
were  the  chief  of  the  number.  They  are  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Venus  of  Medici  ;  this  is  represented  with  a 
heavy  fullen  look,  agreeably  to  the  poetical  deferip- 
tion  of  him,  as  the  caufe  of  love’s  ceafing.  The  other 
was  called  Eros.  Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  V.  verfe  549  to 
576. 

ANTEROTES,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  gems  to  a  fpecies  of  the  amethyH.  Some  have 
imagined  they  meant  by  it  a  fort  of  opal ;  but  Pliny  ex¬ 
prefly  contradidls  this,  making  the  anterotes  the  fifth  kind 
of  amethyst  in  value. 

ANTES,  in  Architecture,  fee  Ant  A. 

ANTESIGNANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  kind  of  foldi- 
ery  pofied  before  the  eagles,  and  other  enfigns  of  the 
legions,  whence  their  appellation. 

The  antfgnani  Hand  contradifiinguifiied  from  the  fib - 
fignani,  who  were  ranged  in  the  fame  line  with  the  enfgn  ; 
and  from  the  poflfignani,  who  were  placed  behind  them. 

ANTESTATURE,  in  Fortification,  a  fmall  retrenchment, 
made  of  pallifadoes,  or  facks  of  earth,  fet  up  in  hafie,  to 
difpute  with  the  enemy  the  remainder  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
part  whereof  hath  been  already  gained. 

ANTPIAL1UM,  among  the  Ancients,  a  root  growing  in 
dry  places,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  the  fruit  of  the 
medlar  *,  it  was  dug  up  for  food,  and  efieemed  very 
pleafant  and  wholefome. 

ANTHELION,  from  am  and  fat 0;,  fun,  in  Ph  files,  fig- 
nifies  a  mock  or  fpurious  fun,  and  denotes  a  meteor,  not 
very  common,  of  a  luminous  appearance,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  fun,  feen  through  clouds,  bigger,  fometimes 
four  or  five  times,  than  the  folar  difk.  In  its  moH  reful¬ 
gent  Hate,  it  is  as  yellow  as  the  fun  ;  but  the  lucid  tra£t 
lu'ffounding  it  is  of  a  paler  yellow,  or  whitilh  caH,  inter- 
fperfed  fometimes  with  a  few  reddifli  or  fubfufeous  fpots. 
The  moH  received  opinion  relative  to  the  formation  of  this 
kind  of  meteor,  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  a  multitude 
of  minute  icy  or  fnowy  particles  fufpended  in  the  air,  and 
either  refra&ing  or  refle&ing  the  folar  rays  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  multiply  the  image  of  the  fun.  But  the 
theory  of  anthelia,  for  want  of  a  proper  number  of  obferv- 
ations,  feems  not  yet  to  be  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
fatisfa£lion,  as  by  every  lover  of  phyfiology  could  be 
defired.  The  inHances  of  them  are  but  rare.  Sec 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  Part  i.  N°  j6.  An.  1761.  Sec 
Halo  and  Parhelion. 

ANTHELIX,  in  Anatomy ,  the  inner  circuit  of  the  auricle; 
thus  called  from  its  oppofition  to  the  outer  circuit,  called 
the  helix. 

ANTHELMIA,  Indian  pink. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  medicines  good  to  deflroy  worms. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  am,  contra,  againjl,  and 
hf/. tv;,  worm. 

Purgatives  feem  to  be  the  only  proper  anthelmintics. 

ANTHEM,  from  avu  and  i^voj,  a  hymn,  a  church-fong, 
performed  in  cathedral  and  other  fervice,  by  the  choriHers, 
divided  for  that  purpofe  into  chorufes,  whofingalternately. 
The  word  was  originally  ufed  both  for  pfalms  and  hymns, 
when  thus  performed. 

Socrates  reprefents  St.  Ignatius  as  the  author  of  this  way 
of  finging  among  -the  Greeks;  and  St.  Ambrofe  among 
the  Latins. — Theodore;  attributes  it  to  Diodorus  and 
Flavian. 

Amalarius  Fortunatus  has  written  exprefly  of  the  order  of 
Anthems,  “  De  antiphonarum  01  dine." 

At  prefent  the  term  is  ufed  in  a  fomewhat  narrower 
fenfe  ;  being  applied  to  certain  paffages  taken  out  of  the 
pfalms,  &c.  and  often  accommodated  to  the  particular 
folemnity  in  hand. 

Anthems  were  firH  introduced  into  the  reformed  fervice 
of  the  Englifh  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

ANTHEMIS,  fee  Chamomile. 

ANTHEK/E,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  yellow,  or  ruddy  globules  in  the  middle  of  certain 
flowers,  as  of  lilies,  faffron,  &c. 

Some  confine  the  anther  a  to  the  yellowifh  globules  in  the 
middle  of  rofes. — Thefe  are  held  more  aflringent  than  the 
refi  of  the  plant. 

Others  apply  the  name  anthers  to  thofe  little  tufts  or 
knobs  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  (lamina  of  all  other 
flowers  ;  more  ufually  called  apices. 

The  anthera  or  apex  of  the  Harnen,  in  the  Linmean  fyf- 
tem,  is  a  principal  part  of  the  male  organ  of  generation 
in  plants,  and  contains  within  it  a  fine  powder  called 
pollen  or  farina  facundans ,  dellined  tor  the  impregnation 
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of  the  germen,  and  which,  when  come  to  maturity,  it 
difcharges. 

ANTHERICUM,  in  Botany.  See  Spiderwort. 

ANTHESPHORI  A,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feaft  celebrated  in 
Sicily,  in  honour  of  Proferpine. 

The  word  is  derived  from  avS©-,  flower,  and  ®ep»,  I 
carry ;  in  relation  to  Pluto’s  having  forced  away  that  god- 
defs,  when  fhe  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields.  Yet 
Fellus  does  not  afcribe  the  feaft  to  Proferpine  ;  but  fays 
it  was  thus  called,  becaufe  ears  of  corn  were  carried  on 
this  day  to  the  temples. 

Anthefpboria  feems  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  the  fi^rfer. 
turn  of  the  Latins  ;  and  anfwers  to  the  harvefl-home 
among  us. 

ANTHESTERIA,  in  Antiquity ,  was  a  feaft  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians,  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

The  moft  natural  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  «v0^, 
flos,  a  flower  ;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  this  feaft  to  offer 
garlands  of  flowers  to  Bacchus. 

Some  are  of  opinion  it  took  its  name  from  the  month 
Antheflerion ,  in  which  it  was  celebrated.  Others  pretend, 
that  this  was  not  the  name  of  any  particular  feaft,  but 
that  all  the  feafts  of  Bacchus  were  called  anthe/ieria. 

The  anthefleria  lafted  three  days,  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  days  of  the  month  ;  each  of  which  days 
had  a  name  fuited  to  the  proper  office  of  the  day.  The 
hrft  day  of  the  ieaft  was  called  aeiQotyia,  i.  e.  opening 
the  veffels,  becaufe  on  this  day  they  tapped  the  veffels, 
and  tafted  the  wine.  The  fecond  they  tailed  yoof,  con- 
gii,  the  name  of  a  meafure,  containing  the  weight  of 
about  ten  pounds  :  on  this  day  they  drank  the  wine  pre¬ 
pared  the  day  before.  The  third  day  they  called  Xvjp ot, 
kettles  :  on  this  day  they  boiled  all  forts  of  pulfe  in  ket 
ties  ;  which,  however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  tafte,  as 
being  all  to  be  offered  to  Mercury. 

ANTHESTERION,  in  Ancient  Chronology,  the  fixth  month 
of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty-nine  days, 
and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  December.  The  Macedonians  called  it  Daflon 
or  Deflon. 

It  had  irs  name  from  the  feftival  anthesteria  kept 
in  it. 

ANTHIA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  improperly 
call  the  falx  Venetorum,  or  fickle  fifh,  a  long  anguilliform 
fifh  of  the  tjenia  kind. 

ANTHIAS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  feemingto  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  turdus  or  wrafle  kind,  of  which  Rondele- 
tius  and  fome  other  authors  have  defcribed  four  fpecies. 
Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  the  labrus.  See  Sacer. 

ANTH1NE,  among  Ancient  Naturalifls ,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  certain  fpecies  of  wine  and  oil. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  alfo  written  anthinos. 

Vinum  anthines,  otv'Sr  A vd/vno,  was  that  prepared  with 
certain  fragrant  flowers  to  give  it  the  more  agreeable 
odour. 

Oleum  anthinum  is  alfo  denominated  liliaceum,  fometimes 
fuflnum. 

Some  alfo  give  the  appellation  anthine  to  the  compofition 
otherwife  called  cyceon. 

ANTHOCEROS,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  moffes, 
of  the  cryptogamia  algee ,  in  the  Linmean  fyftem. 

The  name  was  given  by  Micheli ;  and  Linnaeus  cha- 
ratfterifes  it,  as  having  male  and  female  flowers  :  the 
calyx  of  the  male  is  feflile,  cylindric,  and  entire  :  the 
anthera  is  fubulated,  very  long,  and  furnifhed  with  two 
valves:  the  calyx  of  the  female  is  divided  into  fix' 
fegments,  and  contains  three  feeds.  He  reckons  three 
fpecies. 

ANTHOLOGION,  a  church-book  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks. 

Is  was  called  av9o\oytov,  q.  d .  florilegium,  or  a  colle&ion 
of  flowers. 

The  anthologion  is  a  fort  of  breviary  or  mafs-book,  con¬ 
taining  the  daily  offices  addreffed  to  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  principal  faints  ;  with  other  common  of¬ 
fices  of  prophets,  apoftles,  martyrs,  pontiffs,  and  con- 
feflors,  accordiug  to  the  Greek  rite.  See  Breviary, 
Mass,  and  Office. 

ANTHOLOGY,  Anthologia,  a  difcourfe  or  treatife  of 
flowers ;  or  of  beautiful  paflages  from  any  authors. 

Thus  called  from  flos,  a  flower,  and  \0yo(,  fermo , 

difcourfe.  Though  others  choofe  rather  to  derive  it  from 
ecvQof,  flos ,  a  flower ,  and  My u,  I  gather  ;  and  ufe  it  to 
fignify  a  collection  of  flowers. 

Anthology  is  frequently  ufed  fora  collettion  of  epigrams 
of  divers  Greek  poets. 

ANTHOLYZA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs ;  we  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant. 
The  characters  are,  that  it  hath  an  imbricated  fheatb, 
which  is  permanent ;  /lie  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  and  opens 
above  with  compreffed  jaws.  The  under  lip  is  trifid  and 
Vol.  I.  N“  19, 
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fliort ;  die  middle  fegment  turns  downward.  Under  the 
flower  is  fituated  the  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  three-cornered  veffel  having  three  cells,  in 
which  are  lodged  many  triangular  feeds.  Mr.  Miller 
enumerates  two,  and  Linnaeus  four  fpecies. 

They  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  green-houfe  when  They 
are  in  flower;  and  as  they  require  but  little  culture,  they 
deierve  a  place  in  every  good  garden. 

ANTHONY  -Knights  of  St.  Anthony,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood,  eftablilhed  in  1382,  by  Albert  of  Bavaria,  &c. 

Turks  thCn  takCn  a  ref°luti0n  t0  make  war  againft  the 

The  knights  of  this  order  wore  a  collar  of  gold,  with  a 
hermit  s  girdle,  to  which  hung  a  crutch,  and  a  little  bell 
Borne  authors  mention  another  order  of  St.  Anthony  in 
Ethiopia,  mftituted  in  370,  by  Prefter  John. 

St.  Anthony  alfo  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of 
religious  founded  in  France  about  the  year  109c  under 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  II.  to  take  care  of  thole  afflicted 
with  St.  Anthony  s  fire. 

The  Anthonins,  or  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  are  by  fome 
faid  to  be  of  the  begging  kind.  Their  founder  was  Gallon 
r  rank,  who  erected  a  monaftery  for  them  at  La  Motte 
near  Vienne,  where  the  general  ftill  lives;  they  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  Others  . give  a  different  ac¬ 
count  ol  their  origin,  and  fuppofe  them  thus  called,  not 
on  account  of  St.  Anthony  s fire,  but  becaufe  inftituted  by 
a  St  Anthony,  prior  of  a  monaftery  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  friers  oi  this  order  came  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  and  had  one  houfe  in  London, 
and  another  at  Hereford.  * 

It  is  faid  in  fome  places,  thefe  monks  affume  to  them- 
felves  a  power  of  giving,  as  well  as  removing  the  ignis 
facer,  or  erysipelas,  a  power  which  is  uftfully  em¬ 
ployed  for  keeping  the  poor  people  in  fubjection  and 
extorting  alms. 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire.  See  Erysipelas. 

AN1EIOPHYLLI,  a  denomination  given  to  the  larger 
fpecies  of  cloves.  ° 


The  word  is  otherwife  written  antophali. 

AN  1  KORA,  a  medicinal  plant,  of  the  aconite  kind 
having  yellow  flowers,  refembling  helmets  ;  growing 
chiefly  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

This  is  otherwife  called  antithora ,  as  being  reputed  an 
antidote  againft  the  toora  :  fometimes  aconitum  faluti - 
ferum,  in  Englifh  the  HELMET -flower. 

The  root,  author  a  radix,  has  been  chiefly  in  ufe.  It 
holds  a  place  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica , 
but  is  not  kept  at  this  time  in  the  fhops.  It  is  of  a 
dulky  brown  without  and  whitilh  within,  of  a  warm 
butenlh  tafte,  and  is  reputed  a  cardine  and  alexi- 
pharmic,  much  of  the  fame  qualities  with  contra¬ 
ry  e  r  v  a  root  ;  on  which  account  fome  alfo  denominate 
it  the  German  contrayerva,  though  it  now  only  obtains  in 
a  few  officinal  compofitions. 

ANTHORISMUS,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  counter  defini¬ 
tion  or  defeription  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  urge,  that  to  take  any  thin*  away 
from  another,  without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  is  a 
theft;  this  is  called  ofoy,  or  definition.  If  the  defendant 
reply,  that  to  take  a  thing  away  from  another,  without 
his  knowledge  or  confent,  provided  it  be  done  with  de- 
fig11  to  return  it  to  him  again,  is  not  theft,  this  is  an 

aVVQpl(7lJ,0$. 


ANTHOS,  in  its  original  Greek,  fignifies  flower;  hut  bv 
way  of  excellency  is  appropriated  to  rofemary,  fo  as  to 
exprefs  only  that  plant. 

Anthos,  in  Chemiflry,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  quinteffenee 
or  elixir  of  gold  ;  and  fometimes  for  a  medicine  extract- 
ed  from  pearls. 

Anthos  phlofophomm  is  more  particularly  ufed,  to  denote 
a  method  of  tranfmuting  metals  by  means  of  vitriol. 

ANTHOSM I  AS,  in  fome  Ancient  Naiurali/ls,  denotes  a 
rich  odoriferous  kind  of  wine. 

In  this  fenfe  anthofmias  differs  from  anthinos,  as  the  latter 
imports  a  medicated  wine  feented  with  odoriferous  herbs, 
whereas  the  former  derived  its  fragrancy  from  the  native 
grapes. 

A N 1 HOS PERM LT M,  in  Botany.  See  Amber -tree. 

ANT  HOXANTHUM,  in  the  Linmean  fyftem  of  Botany, 
the  name  of  a  fort  of  grafs  which  makes  a  diftinct  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  diandna  digynia  clafs.  The  characters 
of  this  are,  that  the  calyx ,  or  flower-cup,  is  compofed  of 
two  glumes,  the  exterior  containing  one  flower  compofed 
of  two  valves  of  an  oval  figure,  pointed,  hollow,  and 
the  one  larger  than  the  other  ;  the  interior  glume  is 
compofed  of  two  valves  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  large  valve,  and  each  fending  out  a  fine  beard  or 
acorn  from  its  hinder  part :  this  alfo  contains  one  flower, 
which  is  compofed  of  two  uncqoal-fized  valves,  and  is 
extremely  thin  in  its  whole  ilriiclure,  and  quicklv  falls 
3  K  off, 


ANT 


off  The  (lamina  are  three  capillary  filaments  ;  the  an¬ 
ther*  are  long,  and  fplit  at  their  ends ;  the  gtrmen  of  the 
pi/iil!um  is  oblong  ;  the  ftyles  are  capillary,  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  hoary  ;  the  Jligmata  are  fimple  ;  the  interior 
glume  grows  firmly  to  the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  oblong 
and  pointed  at  each  end. 

ANTHRAC1S,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  word  ufed  for  a  gem 
by  the  ancients,  but  in  feveral  different  fenfes :  all 
which  feem  evidently  to  refer  to  the  cat’s  eye,  or  ajleria 
lcind. 

Many  of  the  ancients  alfo  have  called  the  haematites 
or  blood-ftone,  by  this  name,  anthracitis ,  becaufe  of  its  be¬ 
ing  of  the  colour  of  a  burning  coal. 

ANTHRACOSIS,  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  a 
cotrofive  ulcer,  either  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  or  the  eye¬ 
lids,  covered  with  llcin,  and  attended  with  a  general 
fwelling  of  the  parts  adjoining. 

The  word  denotes  an  inflammation  refembling  a  coal 
fignifying  a  coal. 

ANTHRAX,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients ,  was  a 
word  ufed  by  the  mod  early  writers  for  the  fubftance  we 
now  call  pit-coal  and  lithanthrax.  Theophraftus  plainly 
tells  us,  that  the  fubftance  ftridly  and  properly  called 
anthrax  (for  they  alfo  knew  a  gem  by  the  fame  name, 
ufed  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe)  was  an  earthy  foflil  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  was  broken  in  pieces  to  be  ufed,  and  kin¬ 
dled  well,  and  burnt  almoft  like  wood-coals,  and  was 
ufed  by  the  fmiths. 

Anthrax,  A in  Medicine,  means  figuratively,  a 
fcab  or  blotch,  made  by  a  corrofive  humour,  which,  as 
it  were,  burns  the  (kin,  and  occafions  fharp  pricking 
pains. 

The  anthrax  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denomi¬ 
nated  carbo  and  carbunculus. 

Some  pretend  to  make  a  diftindion  between  the  anthrax 
and  carbuncle,  limiting  this  latter  to  the  glandular 
parts,  and  the  former  to  all  the  others.  But  the  diftinc- 
tion  is  fcarce  worth  the  making. 

Kivettus,  Tofius,  Gemma,  and  Meurerus,  have  dif- 
courfes  exprefly  on  the  anthrax. 
ANTHPiOMETRICAwaofoW.  See Anthropometrica. 
ANTHROPODiEMONjin  Ancient  Writers ,  a  demon  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  figure  or  appearance  of  a  man. 
ANTHROPOGLOTTUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  fomething 
that  has  a  tongue,  or  fpeech  refembling  that  of  man. 

The  parrot  kind  are  denominated  anthropoglotti ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  broad,  thick  and  mufcular  tongues,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  fpeak,  and  to  roll  their  meat 
from  fide  to  fide  under  the  edges  of  their  bills. 
ANTHROPOGRAPHIA,  a  defcription  of  man  ;  more 
particularly,  of  the  ftrudure  of  his  body  and  the  parts 
thereof. 

ANTHROPOLATRA2,  a  title  given  to  the  Neftotians,  on 
account  of  their  believing  Chrift  to  be  a  mere  man,  yet 
paying  him  the  honour  of  a  God. 
ANTHROPOLATRIA,  the  paying  divine  worftiip  or  ho 
nours  to  a  man.  Anthropolatria  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  moft  ancient  fpecies  of  idolatry. 
ANTHROPOLOGY,  a  difcourfe,  or  treatife,  upon  man, 
or  human  nature ;  confidered  as  in  a  found,  or  healthy 
ftate. 

It  is  compounded  of  ai^poiToj,  man,  and  *oyo(,  dif¬ 
courfe. 

Anthropology  includes  the  confiderationboth  of  the  human 
body  and  foul,  with  the  laws  and  effects  of  their  union  ; 
as  fenfation,  motion,  &c. 

It  is  particularly  ufed  in  Theology ,  for  a  way  of  fpeaking 
of  God,  after  the  manner  of  men ;  by  attributing  human 
parts  and  paflions  to  him  ;  as  eyes,  hands,  ears,  anger, 
joy,  &c. 

We  have  frequent  inftances  of  anthropology  in  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  by  which  we  are  only  to  underftand  the  effect,  or 
the  thing  which  God  does,  as  if  he  had  hands,  &c. 
ANTHROPOMANCY,  a  method  of  divination,  perform¬ 
ed  by  infpeding  the  vifcera  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  av0f«5roj,  man,  and 
divination. 

ANTHROPOMETRIA,  a  defcription  of  the  human  body, 
with  its  feveral  parts  and  members  according  to  the  three 
dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  both  confi¬ 
dered  in  themfelves,  and  comparatively  to  each  other. 
ANTHROPOMETRICA  machina,  a  name  which  Sando- 
rius  gave  to  his  weighing  chair,  contrived  for  meafuring 
the  quantity  of  infenfible  perspiration. 
ANTHROPOMOPiPHA,  in  the  Lin  mean  fyftem  of  na¬ 
ture,  a  clafs  of  animals  in  fome  degree  refembling  the 
human  form. 

The  word  is  derived  from  «v0p«Tof,  a  man,  and  j 
form. 

This  author  makes  it  comprehend  the  monkey,  the 
ignavus  or  jloth,  and  the  tamandua  guacu  or  ant-bear, 
as  it  is  ufually  called. 


ANT 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one  who 
attributes  to  God  the  figuie  of  a  man. 

The  word  comss  from  the  Greek  ai/dgaorc;,  man,  and 
jwoppii,  Jhape. 

Anthropomorphites  were  a  fed!  of  ancient  heretics, 
who,  taking  every  thing  fpoken  of  God  in  the  fcriptures 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  imagined  he  had  real  hands,  feet,  & c. 
The  paffage  they  chiefly  infilled  on  was  that  in  Genefis, 
where  it  is  faid,  that  God  made  man  after  his  own 
image. 

Even  philofophers,  for  want  of  a  better  acquaintance 
with  metaphyfics,  feem  to  have  fallen  into  antbropomcr- 
phifm,  reprefenting  God  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
human  foul,  without  confidering  the  difference  between 
a  finite  and  an  infinite  being,  limited  and  abfolute  per¬ 
fections.  Wolfius  has  laboured  hard  to  avoid  this  lock, 
by  having  the  difference  (till  prefent  on  his  mind,  and 
proceeding  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  ffu*  de  Deo 
dicuntur  ctvQpaoroVciBui,  ea  intellige  ©so^ps-raf. 

The  whole  fed  of  Stoics  held  God  to  be  corporeal ;  anci, 
not  to  mention  Tertullian  and  others  among  the  fathers, 
Hobbes  and  his  followers  affert  the  fame  among  ourfclves. 
Leibnitz  charges  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers  with 
reprefenting  God  under  the  conditions  of  a  man.  But 
with  what  juftice  it  would  be  hard  to  fay. 

Thofe  who  held  the  contrary,  viz.  that  God  is  incorpo¬ 
real,  and  without  any  bodily  form,  the  Anthropomoi phites 
branded  by  the  name  of  Origenjls,  becaufe  Origen 
taught  how  to  allegorize  thofe  expreffions. 

Epiphanius  calls  the  Antropomorphites,  Aucliani ,  or  Odi - 
ani,  from  Audius >  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  fed  ;  who 
lived,  about  the  time  of  Arius,  in  Mefopotamia.  St. 
Auguftine  calls  them  Nadi  ani. 

This  fyftem  was  revived  in  939. 

AN THROPOMOR. PHOUS,  fomething  that  bears  the  fi¬ 
gure  or  refemblance  of  a  man.  Naturalifts  give  inftances 
of  anthropomorphous  plants,  anthropomorphous  minerals,  & c. 
Thefe  generally  come  under  the  clafs  of  what  they  call 
lufus  natura ,  ot  monfters. 

Anthropomorphous  (tones  make  a  fpecies  of  thofe  called 
figured  Hones. 

Anthropomorphous  is  an  appellation  more  peculiarly 
given  to  mandragora,  or  mandrake. 
ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  figure,  expreflion,  or  difcourfe, 
whereby  fome  paflion  is  attributed  to  God,  which  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  only  to  man. 

It  is  compounded  of  avQpa-To*,  man,  and  -arctSof,  paffion. 
Anthropopathy  is  frequently  ufed  promifeuoufly  with  an¬ 
thropology  ;  yet,  in  ftridnefs,  they  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  as  the  genus  from  the  fpecies.  Anthropology 
may  be  underftood  of  any  thing  human  attributed  to 
God  ;  but  anthropopathy,  only  of  human  affedions,  paf- 
fions,  fenfations,  &c. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  people  who  feed  on  human  flefh. 
Compounded  of  the  Greek  arflpwvrcf,  man,  and  a nyuv, 
edere,  to  eat. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Leftrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  repre- 
fented  in  Homer  as  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters;  and 
the  female  phantoms,  Circe,  and  the  Syrens,  firft  be¬ 
witched  with  a  (hew  of  pleafure,  and  then  deftroyed.— 
This,  like  the  other  parts  of  Homer’s  poetry,  had  » 
foundation  in  the  manners  of  the  times  preceding  his 
own.  It  was  ftill  in  many  places  the  age  fpoken  of  by 
Orpheus, 


When  men  devoured  each  other  like  the  beafts, 
Gorging  on  human  flefh.-  ■■  ■ 

Some  remains  of  the  ufage  fubfifted  much  longer,  even 
among  the  moft  civilized  nations,  in  the  pradice  of  of¬ 
fering  human  facrifices. 

Hiftory  gives  us  divers  inftances  of  perfons  driven  by  ex- 
cefs  of  hunger  to  eat  their  own  relations.  Others  com¬ 
mence  anthropophagi  out  of  revenge  and  hatred  ;  there 
are  many  inftances  of  foldiers  who  in  the  heat  of  battle 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  of  rage,  as  to  tear  their 
enemies  with  their  teeth. 

The  violence  of  love  has  fometimes  produced  the  fame 
effed  as  the  excefs  of  hatred.  The  Tapuii  eat  the  bodies 
of  their  friends  and  neareft  relations  to  preferve  them 
from  worms  and  putrefadion,  thinking  they  do  not  only 
hereby  afford  them  an  honourable  grave,  but  even  a  new- 
life,  a  kind  of  revivification  in  themfelves.  Artemifia 
did  fomething  like  this,  when  (he  fwallowed  the  afhes  of 
her  dead  hufband,  Maufolus.  Among  the  Effedonian 
Scythians,  when  a  man’s  father  died,  his  neighbours 
brought  him  feveral  beafts,  which  they  killed,  minced, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  flefh  of  the  deceafed,  and  made  a 
feaft. 

Among  the  Mafjagtti ,  when  any  perfon  grew  old,  they 
killed  him  and  eat  his  flefti ;  but  if  the  party  died  of  fick- 
nefs,  they  buried  him,  efteeming  him  unhappy. 

Idolatry 


ANT 

Idolatry  and  fuperftition  have  occafioned  the  eating  more 
men,  than  both  love  and  hatred  put  together.  I  here 
are  few  nations  but  have  offered  human  viftims  to  their 
deities ;  and  it  was  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  to  eat  part  of 
the  facrifices  they  offered. 

The  Jagos  and  the  fubjefts  of  the  great  Macoco,  are  faid 
to  be  anthropophagi.  This  prince  is  very  powerful,  hav¬ 
ing  ten  kings  for  his  vaffals  ;  his  court  is  fo  numerous, 
that  there  are  two  hundred  men  butchered  every  day  to 
fupply  the  table;  part  of  this  number  are  criminals,  the 
reil  flaves  furnifhed  in  the  nature  of  tribute. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  from  Dr.  Hawkefworth’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  a  country  unfur- 
nifhed  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies.  It  appears  alfo  to  be  very  probable,  that  both 
the  wars  and  anthropophagi  of  thefe  favages  take  their  rife, 
and  owe  their  continuance  to  irrefiftible  neceffity,  and 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  deftroying  each  other  by  vio¬ 
lence,  or  of  perifhing  by  hunger.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  4475 
&  feq.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  389,  &c. 

M.  Petit  has  a  learned  differtation  on  the  nature  and 
manners  of  the  anthropophagi.  Among  other  things,  he 
difputes  whether  or  no  the  anthropophagi  aft  contrary  to 
nature  ?  The  philofophers,  Diogenes,  Chryfippus,  and 
Zeno,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  Stoics,  held  it  a 
very  reafonable  thing  for  men  to  eat  each  other. 

According  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  firfl  laws  were  thofe 
made  to  prevent  men  from  eating  each  other,  as  had  been 
done  till  that  time.  The  Greek  writers  reprdfent  anthro¬ 
pophagy  as  univerfal  before  Orpheus.  To  {hew  farther, 
that  anthropophagy  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  a  modern 
author  urges,  that  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  feed  on  each  other.  Pliny,  after  Ariftotle,  af¬ 
firms,  that  fwans  eat  each  other ;  and  the  bees  alfo  eat 
their  nympha ,  which  are  their  young.  The  Dutch  in 
Nova  Zembla  faw  bears  devour  each  other,  and  the  like 
has  been  obferved  in  the  fifh  kind  :  the  tiburones ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid,  are  caught  with  a  hook  baited  with  their 
own  flefh.  Leonardus  Floroventius  having  fed  a  hog  with 
hog’s  flefh,  and  a  dog  with  dog’s  flefh,  found  a  repug¬ 
nancy  in  nature  to  fuch  food ;  the  former  loft  all  his 
briftles ;  the  latter  its  hair,  and  the  whole  body  broke 
out  in  blotches.  The  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe  is 
by  fome  attributed  to  the  eating  of  human  flefh. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  whether  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy 
be  eaten  or  buried,  is  a  matter  perfeftly  indifferent ; 
but  whatever  the  praftice  of  eating  human  flefh  may 
be  in  itfelf,  it  certainly  is,  relatively  and  in  its  confe- 
quences,  rnoft  pernicious.  It  manifeftly  tends  to  eradicate 
a  principle,  which  is  the  chief  fecurity  of  human  life, 
and  more  frequently  reftrains  the  hand  of  the  murderer, 
than  the  fenfe  of  duty,  or  the  dread  of  punifhment.  If 
even  this  horrid  praftice  originates  from  hunger,  ftil 
it  mull  be  perpetuated  from  revenge.  Death  muft  lofe 
much  of  its  horror  among  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
eat  the  dead  ;  and  where  there  is  little  horror  at  the  fight 
of  death,  there  muft  be  lefs  repugnance  to  murder.  See 
fome  farther  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft,  equally  juft 
and  ingenious,  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  ut  fupra. 

It  may  be  afked,  whether  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  human  body  in  phyfic,  come  under  the 
denomination  of  anthropophagy  ?  How  often  have  tombs 
been  violated  on  this  occafion  ?  To  fay  nothing  of  mum¬ 
mies  and  the  like.  Pliny  affures  us,  that  in  his  time  the 
phyficians  ordered  their  epileptic  patients  to  apply  their 
lips  to  the  wounds  of  gladiators,  and  fwallow  the  blood 
as  it  ftreamed  from  them. 

Some  carry  their  refpeft  for  dead  bodies  a  great  length. 
M.  Petit  does  not  think  it  lawful  for  anatomifts  to  diffeft 
human  bodies,  in  order  to  learn  their  ftrufture,  except 
thofe  of  condemned  criminals,  and  fuch  as  are  denied 
the  rites  of  burial.  The  Arabs  went  farther  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  curiofity  and  defire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  human  ftrufture,  they  could  never  be  induced 
to  make  one  diffeftion ;  they  were  contented  to  borrow 
all  their  knowledge  of  this  kind  from  the  Greek  phy¬ 
ficians. 

Some  maintain  it  impoffible,  whatever  precaution  is 
ufed,  to  prevent  the  ingrefs  of  the  parts  of  dead  bodies 
with  our  food  and  drink.  Add,  that  if  we  do  not  feed 
on  our  own  fpecies,  we  feed  on  plants  and  animals, 
which  derive  a  great  part  of  their  nutriment  from  us. 
Whence  the  impoffibility  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
fame  body  has  been  inferred. 

ANTHROPOPHAGIA,the  aft  or  habit  of  eating  human 
flefh. 

This  is  pretended  by  fome  to  be  the  effeft  of  a  difeafe, 
which  leads  people  affefted  with  it  to  eat  every  thing 
alike.  Some  choofe  only  to  confider  it  as  a  fpecies  of 

PICA. 
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The  annals  of  Milan  furnifh  an  extraordinary  inftaricS 
of  anthropophagy.  A  Milanefe  woman,  named  Elizabeth  $ 
from  a  depraved  appetite,  like  what  women  with  child* 
and  thofe  whofe  menfes  are  obftrufted,  frequently  expe¬ 
rience,  had  an  invincible  inclination  to  human  flefh,  of 
which  {he  made  provifion  by  enticing  children  into  her 
houfe,  where  {he  killed  and  falted  them  ;  a  difcovery  of 
which  having  been  made,  fhe  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
and  burnt  in  1519* 

Some  phyficians  vainly  think  they  have  difcovered  the 
principle  of  anthropophagy,  and  that  it  confifts  in  an  acrid 
atrabiliary  humour,  which  being  lodged  in  the  coats  of 
the  Ventricle,  produces  this  voracity;  And  they  give 
feveral  inftances  of  this  inhuman  hunger,  even  among 
their  own  patients. 

ANTHROPOSCOPIA,  the  art  of  judging  or  difcoVering  a 
man’s  charafter,  difpofition,  paffions,  and  inclinations, 
from  the  lineaments  of  his  body; 

In  which  fenfe,  anthrOpofopia  feems  of  fomewhat  greater 
extent  than  physiognomy,  or  metoposcopy. 

Otto  has  publifhed  an  anthroposcopia,  five  judicium  . 
homines  dc  homine  ex  lineamentis  externis. 

ANTHROPOSOPHIA,  the  fcience  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  his  ftrufture  and  compofition,  both  internal  and 
external. 

In  this  fenfe,  anthropofophia  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  the  medical  phyjiology  or  anatomy . 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Charleton,  but  with  no  great  pro¬ 
priety  ;  fince  fcphia ,  or  wifdom,  imports  the  fcience  of 
ufing  means  to  obtain  an  end,  which  is  foreign  to 
Charleton’s  intention. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  che 
offering  of  human  viftrims. 

The  anthropothyfia  was  a  frequent  praftice  among  the 
ancients.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  facrifice  of 
Abraham  was  the  firft  inftance.  Many  reafonings  and 
difquifitions  have  been  founded  on  this  fuppofition  •,  by 
which  the  feverity  of  Abraham’s  trial  is  thought  by  fome 
to  have  been  fomewhat  exaggerated.  Human  facrifices 
were  in  ufe  among  the  Gentiles  before  that  time ; 
praftifed  by  kings  as  well  as  by  private  perfons ;  nay 
by  entire  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Ca-* 
naanites,  &c. 

ANTHUMON,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients ,  a 
name  given  to  the  epithymum,  or  dodder,  growing  upon 

THYME. 

ANTHUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which  Aldrovand  and 
fome  other  authors  have  called  that  fpecies  of  the 
oenanthe  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the 

WHIN-CHATT. 

ANTHYLLIS,  in  Botany.  See  Lady’s  finger. 

ANTHYPOMOSIA,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  an  oath  taken  by 
a  profecutor  or  accufer,  declaring  that  the  abfence  of  the 
party  accufed  is  not  for  any  juft  caufe,  and  therefore  de¬ 
manding  that  judgment  may  no  longer  be  delayed  on  that 
account. 

ANTHYPOPHORA,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  we 
covertly  obviate  a  reafon  or  objeftion. 

In  this  fenfe  anthypophora  ftands  oppofed  to  hypophora, 
e.  gr.  If  the  hypophora  be,  grammar  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  ;  the  anthypophora  may  be,  grammar  is  indeed  a 
little  difficult  to  obtain,  but  then  its  ufe  is  infinite. 
ANTI,  A/Ji,  is  a  prepofition  ufed  in  compofition  with  fe¬ 
veral  words,  both  in  Greek,  Latin,  Englifli,  &c.  in 
different  fenfes.  In  Englifh,  it  fometimes  happens  be¬ 
fore  ;  as  in  antichamber,  a  place  before  the  chamber  — < 
In  which  cafe  it  has  the  fame  meaning  with  the  Latin, 
ante,  before. 

Sometimes,  again,  it  fignifies  contrary,  or  oppofite ;  and 
is  then  derived  from  a/]/,  contra,  againjl. 

In  this  latter  fenfe,  the  word  makes  part  of  the  name  of 
various  medicines,  to  denote  fome  peculiar  or  fpecific 
virtue  in  them  againft  certain  difeafes :  fuch.  e.  gr.  are 
antivenereals,  antifcorbutics,  antinephiitics,  &c. 

The  prepofition  is  frequently,  however,  omitted  on  thefe 
occafions,  without  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe  ;  as  in 
nephritics,  arthritics,  afthmatic9,  &c. 

AnTI,  in  matters  of  Literature,  is  a  title  given  to  divers 
pieces  written  by  way  of  anfwer  to  others,  whofe  names 
arc  ufually  annexed  to  the  anti. 

See  the  Anti  of  M.  Baillet;  and  the  Anti-BaiVet  of  M. 
Menage  :  there  are  alfo  Anti- Men agiani,  &c.  Coefar  the 
diftator  wrote  two  books  by  way  of  anfwer  to  what  had 
been  objefted  to  him  by  Cato,  which  he  called  Ann- 
Catones ;  thefe  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c. 
Vives  affures  us,  he  had  feen  Caefar’s  Anti-Catones  in  an 

ancient  library.  .  ,  , 

ANTIADES,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the  glan¬ 
dules,  and  kernels,  more  commonly  called  tonsils, 
and  almonds  of  the  ears. 
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ANTIADIAPHORISTS,  Antiadiaphoristje, oppofite 

to  the  AD  IAPHORISTS.  ■  a  A 

The  word  is  compounded  of  avti,  contra ,  agavijt,  and 

aPiaipofo;,  indifferent .  ,  ,  , 

This  name  was  given,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the 
rigid  Lutherans,  who  difavowed  the  epilcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  many  of  the  church-ceremonies,  retained  by 
the  moderate  Lutherans. 

ANTIBACCHIUS,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  a  foot,  confiding 
of  three  fyllables ;  the  two  firft  whereof  are  long ;  and 
the  third  fhort. 

Such  are  the  words  cdntdrc ,  vlrtute ,  EXXyveg. 

Is  is  fo  called  as  being  contrary  to  the  bacchius, 
the  firft  fyllable  whereof  is  fhort,  and  the  two  latt 
long. 

Among  the  ancients,  this  foot  is  alfo  denominated  Pa- 
lim-bacchius,  and  Saturnius ;  and,  by  fome,  Proponticus, 
and  Theffalius.  Diom.  III.  p.  475* 
ANTIBAPiBAROUS,  a  title  g-ven  to  feveral  works  le¬ 
velled  againft  the  ufe  of  barbarous  terms  and  phrafes, 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue.  , 

Erafmus,  Nizolius,  and  Cellarius,  have  publifhed  Anti- 
barbara.  Noltenius  has  given  us  a  Lexicon  Anti-barba- 
rum ,  confifting  of  obfervations  made  by  the  gramma¬ 
rians  of  late  ages  in  relation  to  the  purity  and  corruption 
of  Latin  words. 

Sixt.  Amama  has  given  an  Antibarbarus  Biblicus,  where¬ 
in  he  pretends  to  have  difcovered  feven  fources  of  the 
barbarifms  which  have  got  footing  of  late  ages  in  the 

BIBLE. 

Peter  du  Moulin  ufed  the  title  Antibarbarus  for  a  book 
againft  the  ufe  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  divine  fer- 
vice. 

ANTIBIBLOS,  in  the  Civil  Law ,  an  inftrument  or  fig- 
nature  whereby  the  defendant  owns  he  has  received  the 
libel,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and  notes  the  day  whereon  he 
received  it.  This  is  ufually  done  on  the  back  of  the 
LIBEL. 

ANTICADMIA  denotes  a  fpecies  of  mineral  cadmia, 
fometimes  alfo  called  pfeudo-CAV>tti\A. 

It  takes  the  denomination  anticadmia ,  not  as  being  oppo- 
fite  in  quality  to  the  cadmia ,  but  becaufe  it  is  ufed  as  a 
fubftitute  for  it. 

ANTICARDIUM,  in  Anatomy ,  & c.  that  hollow  part  un¬ 
der  the  breaft,  juft  againft  the  heart,.  commonly  called 
the  pit  of  the  Jlomach :  called  alfo  fcrobiculus  cordis. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  am,  contra ,  againfl ;  and 
satpoiu,  cor ,  heart. 

ANTICATARRHAL,  an  epithet  given  to  medicines 
prefcribed  for  catarrhs. 

ANTICATEGORIA,  in  Oratory,  denotes  a  recrimination 
or  mutual  accufation  ;  wheie  the  two  parties  charge 
each  other  with  the  fame  crime. 

Apollodorus  confiders  the  anticategoria  as  two  feveral 
caufes  or  a£lions. 

ANTICAUSOTICS,  among  Phyficians,  denote  medicines 
againft  burning  fevers. 

In  this  fenfe  Juncker  has  given  the  defcription  of  anti- 
caufolic  fyrup. 

ANTICHAMBER,  fee  Antechamber. 
ANTICHORUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  oRandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs,  which  has  a  four-leaved  calyx,  four  petals, 
an  awl-fhaped,  four-celled  capfule,  with  four  valves,  and 
many  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecies. 
ANTICHRESIS,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  covenant,  or  con¬ 
vention,  whereby  a  perfon  borrowing  money  of  another 
engages,  or  makes  over  his  lands  or  goods  to  the  credi¬ 
tor,  with  the  ufe  and  occupation  thereof,  for  the  intereft 
of  the  money  lent.  This  covenant  was  allowed  of  by 
the  Romans;  among  whom  ufury  was  prohibited  :  it  was 
afterwards  called  mortgage,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  a 
fimple  engagement,  where  the  fruits  of  the  ground  were 
not  alienated,  which  was  called  w?-gage. 
ANTICHRIST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  adverfary 
of  Chrift,  or  one  who  denies  that  the  Meffiah  is  come. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  ctvrt,  contra,  againjl ;  and 
Xpiro?,  Chrift. 

In  this  fenfe,  Jews,  infidels,  &c.  may  be  faid  to  be  An- 
tichrijls. 

Antichrist  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  tyrant  who  is 
to  reign  on  earth,  toward  the  end  of  the  world  ;  to 
1  make  the  ultimate  proof  of  the  eleft ;  and  to  give  a 
fhining  inftance  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  before  the  laft 
judgment. 

The  Bible  and  the  fathers  all  fpeak  of  Antichrift  as  a 
fingle  man ;  though  they  allure,  withal,  that  he  is  to 
have  divers  precurfors,  or  fore-runners.  Yet  many 
Proteftant  writers  apply  to  the  Romifh  church,  and  the 
pope,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  the  feveral  marks  and 
fignatures  of  Antichriff  enumerated  in  the  Apocalypfe, 
which  would  rather  imply  Antichrijl  to  be  a  corrupt  fo- 
ciety,  or  a  long  feries  of  perfecuting  pontiffs,  than  a 
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fingle  perfon.  Or  rather,  a  certain  power  or  govern¬ 
ment,  that  may  be  held  for  many  generations,  by  a 
number  of  individuals  lucceeding  one  another.  The 
Antichrift  mentioned  by  the  apoftle  John,  i  Ep.  ii.  18. 
and  more  particularly  deferibed  in  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  feems  evidently  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Man  of 
Sin,  &c.  charadlerifed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  fecond  Epiftle 
to  the  Theffalonians,  ch.  ii.  And  the  whole  defcrip¬ 
tion  literally  applies  to  the  exceffes  of  papal  power.  Had 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  fays  an  excellent  writer, 
been  always  adopted  and  maintained,  Antichrijl  could 
never  have  been ;  and  when  that  facred  right  comes  to 
be  univerfally  afferted,  and  men  follow  the  voice  of 
their  own  reafon  and  confciences,  Antichrijl  can  be  no 
more. 

However,  the  point  having  been  maturely  debated  at 
the  council  of  Gap,  held  in  1603,  a  refolution  was  taken 
thereupon,  to  infert  an  article  in  the  confeffion  of  faith, 
whereby  the  pope  is  formally  declared  to  be  Antichrift. 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  flung  to  the  life  with  this  de- 
cifion  ;  and  even  king  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  not  a 
little  mortified,  to  be  thus  declared,  as  he  faid,  an  imp 
of  Antichrift. 

The  learned  Grotius  maintains,  that  Caligula  was  Anti- 
chrijl ;  others  have  affirmed  the  fame  of  Nero  ;  but  thefe 
do  not  agree  with  his  appearance  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

F.  Malvenda,  a  Spanilh  Jefuit,  has  publifhed  a  large  and 
learned  work,  De  Antichri/lo ,  in  thirteen  books,  "in  the 
firft,  he  relates  ad  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Antichrift.  In  the  fecond,  he  fpeaks  of  the  time 
when  he  fhall  appear  ;  and  fhews,  that  all  the  fathers, 
who  fuppofed  Antichrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged  the 
world,  alfo,  was  near  its  period.  In  the  third  he  dif- 
courfes  of  his  origin  and  nation  ;  and  {hews,  that  he  is 
to  be  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  this  he  founds  on  the 
authority  of  the  fathers;  on  that  paffage  in  Genefis  xlix. 
Dan  frail  be  a  ferpent  by  the  way,  See.  on  that  of  Jeremy 
viii.  16.  where  it  is  faid.  The  armies  of  Dan  fhall  devour 
the  earth-,  and  on  the  Apocalypfe,  chap.  vii.  where  St. 
John,  enumerating  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  makes  no 
mention  of  that  of  Dan.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books, 
he  treats  of  the  figns  of  Antichrift.  in  the  fixth,  of  his 
reign  and  wars.  In  the  feventh,  of  his  vices.  In  the 
eighth,  of  his  dodlrine  and  miracles.  In  the  ninth,  of 
his  perfecutions ;  and,  in  the  reft,  of  the  coming  of 
Enoch  and  Elias,  the  converfion  of  the  Jews,  the  reign 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  death  of  Antichrift,  after  his 
having  reigned  three  years  and  a  half. 

Hippolitus,  and  others,  held  that  the  devil  himfelf  was 
the  true  Antichrift,  that  he  was  to  be  incarnate,  and  make 
his  appearance  in  human  fhape  before  the  confummation 
of  things. 

How  endlefs  are  conje£lures  ?  Some  of  the  Jews  we  are 
told  a&ually  took  Cromwell  for  Chrift,  while  fome  others 
have  laboured  to  prove  him  Antichrift  himfelf.  Pfnffius 
affures  us  he  faw  a  folio  book  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
written  on  purpofe  to  demonftrate  this  latter  pofition.  * 

ANTTCHPJSTI ANISM,  a  Hate  or  quality  in  perfons  or 
principles,  which  denominates  them  antichriltian,  or 
oppofite  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  his  religion. 

ANTICHRISTIANS  properly  denote  the  followers  or 
worfhippers  of  Antichrift.’ 

Antichristians  are  more  particularly  underftood  of 
thofe  who  fet  up,  or  believe  in  a  falfe  Chrift,  or  Mef- 
fiah.  _  c 

ANTICHTHGN,  in  its  primitive  aftroriomic  fenfe,  de¬ 
notes  a  kind  of  globe  or  earth  refembling  ours,  and  like 
it  fuppofed  to  be  moving  round  the  fun,  but  invifible  to 
us,  becaufe  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fun,  that  luminary 
being  ftill  exa&ly  interpofed  between  this  other  earth 
and  ours. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is,  that'Pythagoras  and  his  difciples  af¬ 
ferted  a n  antichthon for  which  we  have  the  teflimonies 
of  Ariftotle,  Plutarch,  See. 

By  reafon  of  the  perfection  of  the  number  ten,  they 
concluded  there  muft  be  juft  fo  many  fpheies  ;  and  as 
our  fenfes  only  difeover  nine,  viz.  the  feven  planets,  the 
fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  our  earth,  they  imagined  a 
tenth  oppofite  to  ours. 

Some  of  the  fathers,  who  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
the  dc&rine  of  the  heathen  philofophers  to  thofe  of 
Chriftianity,  affert  that  this  Pythagorean  earth  is  no  other 
than  the  heaven  of  the  righteous. 

Thomafius  has  a  differtation  on  the  Pythagorean  antich¬ 
thon. 

ANTICIITHONES,  in  Geography,  are  thofe  people  who 
inhabit  countries  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  avn,  contra  ;  and 
terra,  earth.  They  ate  fometimes  alfo  called,  bv  Latin 
writers,  antigaue. 

In 
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In  which  fenfe,  antichthones  amount  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  we  more  ufually  call  antipodes. 

Antichthones  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ancient  Writers ,  to  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  contrary  hemifpheres. 

In  which  fenfe  antichthones  differs  from  antoeci ,  and  anti¬ 
podes. 

The  ancients  confidered  the  earth  as  divided  by  the  equa¬ 
tor  into  two  hemifperes,  the  northern  and  fouthern  ; 
and  all  thofc  who  inhabited  one  of  thefe  hemifpheres, 
were  reputed  antichthones  to  thofe  of  the  other. 

ANTICIPATION,  from  ante,  before ,  and  capio,  I  take ,  the 
a£t  of  preventing,  or  being  before  hand  with  a  perfon,  or 
thing  ;  or  of  doing  a  thing  before  the  time. 

Anticipating  a  payment  denotes  the  difeharging  it  before 
it  falls  due.  Such  a  debt  was  not  yet  become  due  ;  he 
anticipated  the  time  of  payment. 

Anticipation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  logical  fenfe,  for  a  pre¬ 
emption,  prejudice,  or  preconceived  opinion. 

This  is  alfo  denominated  preconception,  prefenfation,  or 
inftinfl. 

Anticipation,  in  a  medicinal  fenfe,  is  applied  to  difeafes, 
wherein  fome  of  the  fymptoms  which  regularly  belong  to 
fome  future  period,  appear  in  the  beginning  ;  or  the 
word  may  be  underflood  of  thofe  difeafes,  which  having 
their  accedes  and  remiffions  at  ftated  hours,  gain  in  point 
of  time,  and  finifh  their  period  fooner  than  ordinary. 

In  this  fenfe  anticipation ,  or  anticipated  difeafes,  by  the 
Greeks  called  ■v^oMottimi,  Hands  oppofed  to  hyfteretic, 
t/rspMTDtof,  which  come  after  the  time. 

Anticipation,  in  the  Epicurean  Philofophy,  denotes  the 
firft  idea,  or  definition  of  a  thing,  without  which  we  can 
neither  name,  think,  doubt,  or  even  inquire,  concern¬ 
ing  it. 

This  is  otherwife  denominated  prenotion. 

Anticipation,  in  this  fenfe,  makes  the  fecond  of  Epicurus’s 
criterions  of  truth. 

Anticipation  is  alfo  ufed  by  Shaftefbury,  in  fpeaking  of 
painting,  to  denote  the  expreffion  of  fome  future  a£lion, 
refolution,  or  the  like. 

Anticipation,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  otherwife  called 

PROLEPSIS. 

ANTICK,  in  Sculpture  and  Painting ,  denotes  a  fantaflical 
comnofure  of  figures  of  different  natures,  fexes,  &c. 
As  men,  beads,  birds,  flowers,  fifhes,  and  even  things 
merely  imaginary,  or  which  have  no  exidence  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things. 

Antick  amounts  to  much  the  fame  thing  with  what  the 
Italians  call  grotefca,  and  the  French  grotefque. 

ANTICLIMAX,  from  av ti,  and  gradation ,  in 

Rhetoric,  is  a  figure,  whereby  the  progrefs  of  a  difeourfe 
defeends  from  great  to  little*,  and  this  is  fometimes  ren¬ 
dered  peculiarly  agreeable  by  fucha  concord  between  the 
fenfe  and  found  as  may  contribute  to  make  diminutions  ap¬ 
pear  dill  more  diminutive.  Horace  affords  a  driking  ex¬ 
ample. 

Parturiunt  monies,  nafeetur  ridiculus  mus. 

ANTICNEMION,  from  avTi ,  and  xvh^h,  tibia,  the  Jhin- 
bone,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  Ihin  ;  or  the  fore  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  tibia. 

This  is  otherwife  called  ar-avQ*,  by  the  Latins  prima  ti¬ 
bia,  or  anterior  tibia,  and  dands  oppofed  to  the  Jura,  or 
calf  of  the  leg,  fometimes  called  ocrea. 

ANTICOR,  from  av  ti,  and  cor,  the  heart,  Anticoeur, 
or  avant  cceur,  among  Farriers,  is  ufually  deferibed  as  a 
preternatural  fwelling,  of  the  fizeand  figure  of  an  apple, 
occafioned  by  a  fanguine  and  bilious  humour,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  horfe’s  bread,  oppofite  to  his  heart.  A  late 
writer  affirms,  that  the  generality  of  authors  on  that  fub- 
ject  have  been  midaken  as  to  thisdifeafe,  attributing  it  to 
the  heart ;  whence  it  is  by  Solleyfel  called  the  /welling  of 
the  pericardium  :  whereas  it  is  really  an  inflammation  in  the 
gullet  and  throat;  and  is  the  fame  that,  in  human  bodies, 
is  called  the  angina,  or  fquinancy. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  fhould  be  attempted  by  copious 
bleedings,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inflammation.  Emol¬ 
lient  clyilers  fhould  alfo  be  inje&ed  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
with  an  ounce  of  fal  prunella  in  each.  The  fwelling 
fhould  be  bathed  with  marfhmallow  ointment ;  and  an 
opening  poultice,  with  onions  boiled  in  it,  fhould  be 
daily  applied  to  it.  If  the  inflammation  be  hereby  re¬ 
moved,  the  fwelling  fhould  be  brought,  if  poffible,  to 
maturation;  for  this  purpofe  the  poultice  mud  be  conti¬ 
nued,  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  diflolved  in  a 
pint  of  beer,  mud  be  given  to  the  horfe  every  night. 
When  the  fwelling  is  foftened,  it  mud  be  opened  with  a 
knife,  and  drefled  with  turpentine  digedive.  But  if  the 
fwelling  cannot  be  brought  to  matter,  and  fhould  endan¬ 
ger  fuffocation,  Solleyfel,  and  others,  advife  opening  the 
fkin;  in  order  to  introduce  a  piece  of  black  hellebore- 
root  deeped  in  vinegar,  and  to  confine  it  there  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  order  to  dimulate  and  promote  a  dif- 
charge,  the  adjacent  parts  fhould  be  fomented,  and 
bathed  with  ointment  of  marfhmallows. 
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ANTICUM,  in  Architefiure,  a  porch  before  a  door ;  alfo 
that  part  of  a  temple,  which  is  called  the  outer  temple; 
and  lies  between  the  body  of  the  temple  and  the  portico. 

It  is  fometimes  called  antes. 

ANTICUS,  ferratus  minor.  See  SeRRaTus. 

Anticus,  peronecus.  Sec  Peron.sus. 

Anticus,  tibialis.  See  Tibialis. 

AN  1ID ACT  YLUS,  from  avTi,  and  /'coert/Ao?,  dadlyle,  a 
name  given  by  fome  to  a  kind  of  poetical  foot,  which  is 
the  reverfe  of  a  daddy  1 ,  as  confiding  of  three  fyllableS; 
whereof  the  fird  two  are  fiiort,  and  the  lad  long. 

AN  1  IDAsMONICI,  from  ccvti,  and  <Px.ii/.cov,  daemon,  in  Ec- 
clejiaflical  Hi/lory,  a  fe£l  who  denied  the  exidence  of  devils, 
or  evil  fpirits  ;  alfo  all  fpeblres,  incantations,  witch¬ 
crafts,  &c. 

AN  1 IDICOMARIANI  ITS,  from  ctvTtPixoc,  adverfury, 
and  M«p/«,  Mary,  a  fe£t  of  ancient  Chrittians,  who 
thought  that  the  Holy  Virgin  did  not  preferve  a  perpe¬ 
tual  virginity,  but  that  fhe  had  feveral  children  by  Jofeph 
after  our  Saviour’s  birth. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  artldicomaritce  ;  and  antidicoma- 
rites,  and  antidicomarianijls ;  fometimes  alfo  antimariani. 
The  opinion  was  grounded  on  fome  expredions  of  our 
Saviour,  wherein  he  mentions  his  brothers,  and  his  fif- 
ters  ;  and  on  that  text  of  St.  Matthew,  wherein  he  fays, 
that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary  till  fne  brought  forth  her 
fird-born  fon. 

The  antidicomarianites  were  the  difciples  of  Helvidius  and 
Jovinian,  who  appeared  in  Rome  towards  the  dole  of  the 
fourth  century. 

ANTIDISMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  pentandria 
clafs,  without  an  Englifh  name. 

ANTIDORON,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Writers ,  a  name  given  bv 
the  Greeks  to  the  confecrated  bread,  out  of  which  the 
middle  part,  marked  with  the  crofs,  wherein  the  confe- 
cration  refides,  being  taken  away  by  the  pried,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  didributed,  after  mafs,  to  the  poor. 

On  the  fides  of  the  antidoron  are  imprefl'ed  the  words 
Jcfus  Chrijlus  vicit. 

The  word  is  formed  from  /‘wpcv,  donum ,  a  gift,  as  being 
given  away  loco  muneris,  or  in  charity. 

The  antidoron  is  alfo  called  panis  prafar.flificatus. 

Some  fuppofe  the  antidoron  to  be  didributed  in  lieu  of  the 
facrament,  to  fuch  as  were  prevented  from  attending  in 
perfon  at  the  celebration  ;  and  thence  derive  the  origin 
cf  the  word,  the  eucharid  being  denominated  doron , 
gift,  by  way  of  eminence. 

ANTIDOSIS,  from  ,*1/7-1, "and  <Pi<Pu[/t,  1  give,  in  Antiquity , 
denotes  an  exchange  of  edates,  praftifed  by  the  Greeks 
on  certain  occafions  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firft 
indituted  by  Solon. 

When  a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  office,  the  expence 
of  which  he  was  not  able  to  fupport,  he  hadrecoutfe  to 
the  antidofts ,  that  is,  he  was  to  feek  fome  other  citizen 
of  better  fubdance  than  himfelf,  who  was  free  from 
this,  and  other  offices ;  in  which  cafe,  the  forfner  was 
excufed.  In  cafe  the  perfon  thus  fubditutecl  denied  him¬ 
felf  to  be  the  riched,  they  were  to  exchange  edates,  af¬ 
ter  this  manner ;  the  doors  of  their  houfes  were  clofe 
fhut  up  and  fealed,  that  nothing  might  be  conveyed  away  ; 
then  both  took  an  oath  to  make  a  faithful  difeovery  of  all 
their  effedls,  except  what  lay  in  the  filver  mines  ;  which 
by  the  law  was  excufed  from  all  impods  ;  accordingly, 
within  three  days,  a  full  difeovery  and  exchange  of  edates 
was  made.  Potter,  Archaeol.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

ANTIDOT  ARY  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  what  we  more 
ufually  call  a  dispensatory. 

We  have  antidotaries  extant  of  feveral  authors,  as  thofe  of 
Nicolaus,  Meufe,  Myrepfus,  Rhafis,  &c. 

ANTIDOTE,  a  remedy  taken  either  to  prevent,  or  cure, 
fome  contagious,  malignant,  or  other  dangerous  difeafe. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  aval,  againft,  and  Sibu/Ai, 
1  give  ;  as  being  fomething  given  againft  poifon,  either 
by  way  of  cure  or  prefervative. 

Antidote,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignifya  medicine  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  effefts  of  fome  other  ;  for  indance,  poifon. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignification  with 
alexipharmic,  alexiterial,  and  counterpoifon. 

The  Indian  phyfic  confids  much  in  the  ufe  of  antidotes  ; 
viz.  the  root  mungo,  and  the  viper-done  ;  both  held  fo- 
vereign  againft  the  bite  of  the  cobras  de  capello ,  and  other 
venomous  creatures. 

Antidote  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  any 
compounded  medicine. 

In  which  fenfe,  Peter  Damian  fpeaks  of  a  perfon  who  in 
his  whole  life  never  took  an  antidote. 

Antidote  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe  for  any  re¬ 
medy  againd  any  difeafe,  chiefly  if  it  be  inveterate,  and 
arife  from  fome  ulcer  or  abfeefs. 

Antidote  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perpetual  form  of  medicines, 
otherwife  called  opiates,  or  more  properly  confections. 
Ant  1  dote  is  alfo  wy/?/ra//yapplied  to  the  philofopher’s  done, 
ANTIENT.  See  Ancient, 
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ANTIGRAPHE,  from  «VT(,  and  ypcapoi,  I  write,  in  Anti¬ 
quity,  denotes  a  law-fuit  about  kindred,  whereby  a  perfon 
claimed  relation  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  family. 

The  antigraphe  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the 

'Bux.fccxcL'taGoh'n. 

ANTIGRAPHUS,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  of  Athens,  who 
kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apodetti,  or  chief  treafurer’s  ac¬ 
counts,  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  keep  them  from  being 
falfified.  Potter  Arch.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  for  a 
fecretary  or  chancellor.  He  is  thus  called,  according  to 
the  old  gloffarifts,  on  account  of  his  writing  anfwers  to 
the  letters  fent  to  his  matter.  The  antigraphus  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  archigraphus ;  and  his  dignity  antigra- 
phia,  or  archigraphia.  Du-Cange. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ifidorus  for  one  of  the  notes 
of  fentences,  which  is  placed  with  a  dot  to  denote  a  diver- 
fity  of  fenfe  in  tranflations. 

Antigraphus  is  alfo  applied  in  Ecclefafical  Writers  to 
an  abbreviator  of  the  papal  letters. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great 
in  his  regifter. 

Of  late  days  the  office  of  antigraphus  confifts  in  making 
minutes  of  bulls  from  the  petitions  agreed  to  by  his  ho- 
linefs,  and  renewing  the  burls  after  engroffing. 

ANTIGUGLER,  is  a  crooked  tube  of  metal,  fo  bent,  as 
eafily  to  be  introduced  into  the  necks  of  bottles,  and 
ufed  in  decanting  liquors,  without  difturbing  them.  For 
this  purpofe  the  bottle  fhould  be  a  little  inclined,  and 
about  half  a  fpoonful  of  the  liquor  poured  out,  fo  as  to 
admit  an  equal  quantity  of  air  ;  let  one  end  of  the  bent 
tube  be  Hopped  with  the  finger,  whilft  the  other  is  thruft 
into  the  body  of  the  liquor  near  to  the  bubble  of  air  al¬ 
ready  admitted.  When  the  finger  is  taken  off,  the  bottle 
will  have  vent,  and  the  liquor  will  run  out  fteadily  and 
undifturbed.  See  Siphon. 

ANTIHECTICS,  remedies  againft  hedlical  diforders. 

ANTIHECTICUM  Poterii,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  celebrated  che¬ 
mical  preparation,  made  of  equal  quantities  of  tin  and 
chalybeated  regulus  of  antimony,  by  melting  them  in  a 
large  crucible,  and  putting  to  them,  by  little  and  little, 
three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre :  the  detonation  be¬ 
ing  over,  the  whole  is  to  be  waffied  with  warm  water  till 
no  faltnefs  remains. 

This  has  been  formerly  efteemed  as  a  very  penetrating 
medicine,  making  way  into  the  minuteft  paffages,  and 
fearching  even  the  nervous  cells ;  whence  its  ufe  in 
hedlic  diforders,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  has 
been  accordingly  recommended  in  heavineffes  of  the 
head,  giddinefs  and  dimnefs  of  fight,  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  apoplexies  and  epilepfies  ;  and  in  all  affections  and 
foulneffes  of  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly ;  and  alfo  in 
the  jaundice,  dropfies,  and  all  kinds  of  cachexies.  Qmncy 
adds,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  preparation  in  the  chemical 
pharmacy  of  greater  efficacy  in  moll  obftinate  chronic 
diftempers.  But  Neumann  obferves,  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  antihedlic  virtues,  nor  indeed  to  any  falutary 
operation  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  difregarded.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chem.  Works,  p.  89,  and  138. 

It  is  alfo  called  antimonium  diaphoreticum  joviale. 

There  are  divers  methods  of  preparing  it,  given  by  We- 
delius,  Etmuller,  &c. 

A  learned  author  fpeaks  of  it  as  fatal  to  confumptive 
perfons. 

ANTILEXIS,  from  avrtMya,  I  contradict,  in  Antiquity, 
denotes  a  new  trial  granted  in  the  Athenian  judicatories, 
where  judgment  had  before  palled  againft  a  party  for 
non-appearance. 

ANTILOGARITHM,  the  complement  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant. 

ANTILOGY,  a  contradiction  between  two  expreffions,  or 
paffages,  in  an  author. 

The  word  is  avut-oyia,  q.  d.  contrary  faying. 

Tirinus  has  publilhed  a  large  index  of  the  feeming  an¬ 
tilogies  in  the  Bible,  i.  e.  of  texts  which  apparently 
contradict  each  other,  but  which  are  all  explained  and 
reconciled  by  him,  in  his  comments  on  the  Bible.  Dom. 
Magri,  a  Maltefe  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  has  attempted 
the  like  ;  but  he  has  done  little  more  than  rehearfe  what 
occurs  of  that  kind  in  the  principal  commentators. 

ANTILUTIIERANS,  a  fe£l  or  party  among  the  ancient 
reformers,  who  maintained  opinions,  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  eucharift,  different  from  thofe  of  Luther. 

Such  wore  Caroioftadius  and  his  followers,  called  alfo 
Sacramentarians,  and  thofe  of  Zuinglius  denominated 
Zuinglians. 

The  fe£t  of  Antiluiherans,  at  firft  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  in  a  few  years  time  fubdivided  into  fix  or  feven 
inferior  fe£ls,  and  ere  long  into  an  infinite  number  more 
varioufly  denominated. 

ANTILYSSUS  pul-vis,  in  Medicine,  is  compofed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  lichen  cincreus  terrcjlris  &  piper  niger.  It  is 


reckoned  ufeful  in  preventing  the  rabies  canina.  Phil. 
Tranf.  NQ  448. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a  kind  of  confecrated  table-cloth,  oc- 
cafionally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places  where  there 
is  no  proper  altar. 

F.  Goar  obferves,  that  in  regard  the  Greeks  had  but  few' 
confecrated  churches,  and  that  confecrated  altars  are  not 
things  eafy  to  be  removed ;  that  church  has,  for  many 
ages,  made  ufe  of  certain  confecrated  ftuffs,  or  linens, 
called  antimenfa ,  to  ferve  the  purpoles  thereof. 

Antimensium,  in  the  Greek  Church,  anfwers  to  the  altar e 
portabile ,  or  portable  altar,  in  the  Latin  church.  They 
are  both  only  of  late  invention,  though  Habertus  would 
have  them  as  old  as  St.  Bafil.  But  Durant  and  Bona  do 
not  pretend  to  find  them  in  any  author  before  the  time 
of  Gregory  and  Charlemagne. 

Antimensia  is  alfo  applied  to  other  tables,  ufed  inofficesof 
religion,  befides  thofe  whereon  the  eucharift  is  adminifter- 
ed :  fuch,  e.  gr.  are  thofe  whereon  the  hoft  is  expofed, 
&c.  The  origin  of  the  antimenfa  is  deferibed  by  Mcurfius ; 
when  the  biffiop  had  confecrated  a  church,  the  cloth 
which  had  been  fpread  on  the  ground,  and  over  the  com¬ 
munion  table,  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  diftributed  among 
the  priefts,  who  carried  each  a  fragment  away,  to  ferve 

to  cover  their  tables  in  their  churches  and  chapels.  Not 

that  it  was  neceffary  that  fuch  cloths  fhould  be  laid  on 
all  tables  :  but  only  on  thofe  which  either  were  not  ccn- 
fecrated,  or  at  leaft  whofe  confecration  wras  doubted  of. 

ANTIMENSIUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
whofe  bufmefs  was  to  introduce  and  place  the  communi¬ 
cants  at  the  eucharift. 

Some  have  imagined  that  he  had  the  care  of  antimenfa. 
But  this  rather  belonged  to  the  office  of  great  fcevophylax. 
He  is  otherwife  called  chief  of  the  antimenjii. 

ANTIMERIA,  from  av7t,  and  u-epa,  apart,  in  Grammar, 
a  figure  whereby  one  part  of  fpeech  is  ufed  for  another  * 
e.  gr.  velle  fuum  cuique  ejl,  for  voluntas  Jiii  cuique  efl ;  alfo 
populus  late  rex,  for  populus  late  regnans. 

Antimeria,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  a  figure  where¬ 
by  the  noun  is  repeated  inftead  of  the  pronoun. 

The  antimeria  is  frequent  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  fome- 
times  retained  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  e.  gr.  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamcch,  for 
my  wives.  Gen.  ch.  iv.  ver.  23. 

AN  1IMETABOLE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  which  fets  two 
things  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ant,  againjl,  and  ppruColy, 
from  piETaSa^u,  I  Jhift,  or  transfer  ;  i.  e.  a  fhifting,  or 
fetting  two  things  over-againft  each  other. 

This  figure  is  twice  exemplified  in  an  apophthegm  of  Mu- 
fonius  5  which,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  is  called  au- 
reum  rnonitum ,  the  golden  maxim  or  precept. 

^  An  ti  'Krgfri;  nochov  fj.tr  u  rows,  o  [Aii  {  oi %6To«,  to  S')  jeijt  '11  ua/ee. 
Avti  'Kwocrr,  aicpscoti  fs.tr a  To  [At  rfl  01  ■yiru.t,  to  o'-  airy  A, 

/XEVEt* 

In  Englifh  thus  : 

Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honourable  a£lion  to  be 
attended  with  labour ;  the  labour  is  foon  over,  but  the 
honour  immortal :  whereas,  fhould  even  pleafure  wait 
on  the  commiffion  of  what  is  difhonourable,  the  pleafure 
is  foon  gone,  and  the  difhonour  eternal. 

AN  riMEl  A I IIESIS,  from  avn,  and  ,M£TetT idopci,  I  trans¬ 
fer,  in  Rhetoric,  is  the  inverfion  of  the  parts  or  members 
of  an  antithesis.  Such  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  Verrem 
lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  ‘  Compare  this  peace  with  that  war’ 

‘  the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  viftory  of  that  ge- 
‘  neral ;  his  profligate  troops  with  the  invincible  army  of 
‘  the  o tiler  ;  the  luxury  of  the  former  with  the  tempe- 
‘  ranee  of  the  latter :  you  will  fay,  that  Syracufe  was 
‘  founded  by  him  who  took  it ;  and  taken  by  him,  who 
‘  held  it  when  founded.’ 

ANTIMISIUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  table  placed  before  the 
Roman  tribunal,  or  judgment-feat. 

What  relation  this  has  to  the  antimenfa  in  the  Greek 
church  does  not  appear.  Some  writers  confound  them 
together  as  the  fame  thing. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  from  avn,  and  ptovxypiKtp,  of 
V-ovop,  alone,  and  apyy,  dominion,  fomething  that  oppofes, 
or  Hands  againft,  monarchy,  or  kingly  government. 
Antimonarchical  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  repub¬ 
lican. 

AM  TIMONARCHIST,  a  perfon  who  maintains  antime- 
narchical  principles. 

Buchanan,  Milton,  Hottoman,  Languct,  Ludlow,  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  others,  are  celebrated  antimonarebifts 
ANTIMONARCHOMACHI,  from  avrmfapyjn,  anJ 
contefl,  antimonarchomachifls,  is  ufed  by  fume  r,oli- 
litical  writers  to  denote  maintained  of  monarchical  or  ab¬ 
solute  power  veiled  by  divine  right  in  the  perfons  of 
princes.  In  which  fenfe,  antimonarchomocki  Hand  o~- 
pofed  to  monarchomachi.  c 

King 
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King  James  the  firft,  Salmafius,  Peter  du  Moulin,  bi- 
Ihop  Bramhall,  Albericus  Gentilis,  Ziegler,  William  and 
George  Barclay,  Bochart,  & c.  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  clafs  of  antimonarchomachijls.  Acker  has 
treated  profeffedly  of  the  monarchomachifts  and  antimonar¬ 
chomachijls. 

ANTIMONIALS,  in  Medicine,  denote  preparations  of  an¬ 
timony;  or  remedies  whereof  antimony  is  the  balls,  or 
principal  ingredient. 

Antimonials  are  chiefly  of  an  emetic  tendency  ;  though 
they  may  be  fo  qualified,  as  to  become  either  cathartic, 
or  diaphoretic,  or  even  only  alterative.  See  Ward’s 
Pill. 

Quincy  aflures  us,  that  there  are  no  medicines  in  phar¬ 
macy  to  be  compared  with  thefe  in  maniacal  affections  ; 
for  that  there  are  no  emetics,  or  cathartics,  of  any  other 
tribe,  that  are  ftrong  enough  for  fuch  patients,  unlefs  in 
an  over-dofe  ;  which  might  be  dangerous. 

An  antimonial  cup,  made  either  of  glafs  of  antimony ,  or 
of  antimony  prepared  of  falt-petre,  though  a  fubltance 
indifloluble  by  the  Itomach,  will  give  a  ftrong  cathartic, 
or  emetic  quality  to  any  liquor  poured  into  it,  without 
any  diminution  of  its  own  weight. 

Befides  thofe  numerous  preparations  which  take  their  de¬ 
nominations  from  antimony ,  the  chief  of  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  under  that  article,  there  are  feveral  other  anti¬ 
monial  medicines.  Such  are  the  crocus  metallorum,  Pote- 
rius’s  cordial,  the  tinctura  metallorum ,  mercurius  vita , 
or  powder  of  algarot,  bezoardicum  minerale ,  fulphur 
metallorum ,  the  Carthufian  powder,  or  kermes  mine¬ 
ral,  &  c. 

Lemery  deferibes  feveral  other  preparations  of  this  mi¬ 
neral. 

ANT1MONIATED,  fomething  tinged  with  the  qualities, 
or  refembling  the  appearances,  of  antimony. 

Dr.  Woodward  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  ftriated,  or  antimo- 
niated,  lead-ore. 

ANTIMONY,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  mineral  fubftance  of 
a  metalline  nature  ;  having  all  the  feeming  characters  of 
a  real  metal,  excepting  only  malleability.  It  is  of  a  film¬ 
ing  lead  colour,  and  its  mafles  have  no  determinate  figure, 
but  are  compofed  of  long  brittle  parallel  needles.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  femi-metallic  fubftance,  called  its  regulus, 
united  with  fulphur,  as  moft  metallic  fubftances  are  in 
their  mineral  ftate. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  antimony ;  I.  Antimony  native 
or  mineral^  which  is  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  2.  Antimony  fufed,  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
has  been  aCtually  fufed ,  to  feparate  it  from  adhering 
to  ftones  and  earth.  This  operation  which  ought  rather 
to  be  called  liquation  than  fufton ,  confidering  thefe  words 
in  their  metallurgic  fenfe,  is  made  in  great  perfection 
up,on  the  grounds  whence  antimony  is  dug.  The  procefs 
is  very  fimple  and  eafy.  It  confifts  in  placing  the  mine¬ 
rals  in  earthern  pots,  pierced  in  their  bottoms  with  fmall 
holes,  and  put  into  a  furnace,  where  they  receive  the 
neceflary  heat  for  the  fufton  of  the  antimony.  As  it  is 
very  fuftble ,  for  it  melts  before  it  is  red,  this  heat  is 
much  lefs  than  is  neceflary  for  the  fufion  of  the  earthy 
and  ftony  matters  mixed  with  it ;  when  it  is  thus  melted, 
it  runs  through  the  holes  above-mentioned,  into  other 
pots  below,  defended  from  the  heat  as  much  as  poffible. 
In  thefe  receivers  the  antimony  is  allowed  to  cool  and  fix, 
and  from  them  it  takes  the  form  of  cakes,  in  which  it  is 
fold. 

Hungary  and  Auvergne  furnifh  moft  antimony ,  though 
it  is  alfo  found  in  other  countries  and  in  different 
forms. 

Antimony  is  the  (libium  of  the  ancients  ;  by  the  Greeks 
called,  u/jt/ju. — The  reafon  of  its  modern  denomination, 
antimony,  is  ufually  referred  to  Bafil  Valentine,  a  Ger¬ 
man  monk,  who,  as  the  tradition  relates,  having  thrown 
fome  of  it  to  the  hogs,  obferved,  that,  after  purging 
them  violently,  they  immediately  grew  fat  upon  it. 
This  made  him  think,  that,  by  giving  his  fellow-monks 
a  like  dofe,  they  would  be  the  better  for  it.  The  expe¬ 
riment,  however,  fuceeded  fo  ill,  that  they  all  died  of 
it;  and  the  medicine,  thenceforward,  was  called  anti¬ 
mony,  q.  b.  anti-monk. 

Its  Angular  properties  and  effects  have  occafioned  it  va¬ 
rious  other  denominations;  as  Proteus ,  by  reafon  of  its 
various  forms  and  appearances,  lupus devorator,  Saturn 
of  the  philofophers ,  balneum  foils ,  lavacrum  leproforum ,  radix 
metallorum ,  magnefia  Saturni,  See.  all  chiefly  refpeef ing 
its  faculty  of  deftroying  and  diflipating  whatever  metals 
are  fufed  along  with  it,  except  gold  ;  whence  its  great  ufe 
in  refining  and  purifying. 

Antimony  is  found  in  mines  of  all  metals ;  but  chiefly 
in  thofe  of  filver  and  lead  :  that  in  gold  mines  is  ufually 
held  the  beft.  — It  has  alfo  its  own  peculiar  mines. 
Antimony  is  found  in  clods  of  feveral  fizes,  bearing  a 
near  refemblance  to  black  lead ;  only  that  it  is  lighter 


and  harder  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  called  marcaf.te  of  lead\ 
and  its  metalline  part  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  fpecies. 

Its  texture  is  fomewhat  particular,  being  full  of  little 
fliining  veins  or  threads  like  needles*  brittle  as  glafs. — 
Sometimes  there  are  veins  of  a  red,  or  golden  colour 
intermixed,  from  which  it  is  called  male ; antimony ;  that 
without  them  being  denominated  female. 

Antimony  ores  are  found  in  fifl'ures  and  veins  at  different 
depths,  and  often  near  the  very  furface,  and  varioufly 
accompanied  with  fpars,  cryftals,  fulphurs,  and  other 
fubftances.  Sometimes  tne  veins  of  it  are  every  way 
furrounded  by  a  tolerably  pure  yellow  native  fulphur ; 
fometimes  with  a  more  debafed  matter,  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fulphur,  earth,  and  fpar,  differing  according  to 
the  different  difpofition  and  admixture  of  thefe  bodies. 
Antimony  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  England  and 
Germany  ;  we  have  feveral  mines  of  it  in  Cornwall  ; 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  afford  it  in  very 
great  abundance. 

Antimony,  ore  of.  The  way  of  running  down  antimony 
out  of  its  Ore  by  the  affayers ,  is  as  follows.  Take  a  cru¬ 
cible  that  will  hold  fome  pounds  of  antimony  ore  broken 
into  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  bore  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a  few  fmall  holes  with  a  common  gimblet ; 
place  this  bottom  in  the  mouth  of  another  fmaller  cru¬ 
cible,  put  in  the  ore,  and  cover  the  orifice  with  a  tile; 
then  lute  all  the  junctures,  and  place  this  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  hearth,  making  a  circle  of  ftones  all  round 
it,  at  fix  inches  diftance  ;  fill  this  intermediate  fpace 
with  afties  fo  high,  that  the  lower  pot  may  be  covered 
up  to  its  rim,  then  put  frefh  burning  coals  upon  the 
whole,  and  blow  the  fire  ftrongly  with  a  pair  of  hand- 
bellows,  to  make  the  upper  veflel  red-hot :  when  it  has 
been  fo  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  away  the  fire,  and 
when  the  vefiels  are  cold,  open  them,  and  the  antimony 
will  be  found  in  form  of  a  regulus  in  the  under  veflei. 
Cramer’s  Art  of  Allaying,  p.  356. 

The  moft  ready  method  of  fuling  antimony ,  yet  known, 
is  by  means  of  that  mineral  fubftance  called  cawic.  A 
lump  of  this,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  wallnut,  thrown  red- 
hot  into  a  pound  of  antimony  in  fufion,  converts  almoft. 
the  whole  fubftance  of  it  into  glafs,  fifteen  ounces  of 
clear  and  fine  glafs  being  thus  produced  ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  cavok  itfelf  never  melts  in  the 
metal. 

Antimony,  texture  of.  M.  de  Reaumur  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  contexture  of  antimony ,  or Jlibium. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  obferve  on  the  furface 
of  broken  antimony  long  and  Alining  needles,  as  it  were  ; 
and  that  antimony,  on  which  thefe  are  moft  diftinCt  and 
vifible,  is  efteemed  the  beft.  Sometimes  thefe  ftreaks 
are  ranged  with  fo  much  order,  and  branch  out  fo  regu¬ 
larly  in  certain  dire&ions,  that  thofe  who  are  ever  fo 
converfant  with  it,  cannot  but  admire  its  beauty.  The 
figures  of  the  conftituent  molecules  of  this  mineral  mav 
poftibly  contribute  fomething  to  the  formation  of  thefe 
needles,  but  the  texture,  and  configuration  of  the  con¬ 
ftituent  parts,  will  not  alone  account  for  the  difpofition 
of  thefe  ftreaks,  and  their  arrangements,  in  regard  to 
one  another ;  fince  upon  breaking  different  lumps  of  the 
fame  antimony ,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  fhape,  we  fre¬ 
quently  obferve  quite  different  configurations  of  the  nee¬ 
dles.  Let  us  take,  for  inftance,  equal  mafles  of  antimony 
of  a  regular  conic  figure,  thefe  being  moft  frequent, 
from  the  fhape  of  the  veflel  they  cool  in,  which  refem- 
bles  a  funnel,  or  inverted  cone  ;  let  feveral  of  thefe  co¬ 
nical  mafles  be  broken  into  different  parts,  and  we  ftiall 
fee  the  needles  in  very  different  directions  in  thefe  feve- 
fal  parts.  Notwithftanding,  however,  all  thefe  varieties 
in  form,  the  caufe  of  all  the  appearances  is  wholly  the 
fame,  and  is  no  other  than  that  refrigeration,  by  w'hich 
the  mafs  is  changed  from  a  fluid  into  a  folid  ftate  ;  and 
to  the  progrefs  of  this  the  needles  plainly  owe  their  dif¬ 
ferent  directions. 

All  melted  metals  cool  firft  at  the  tops  and  Tides,  and 
thence  by  degrees  through  the  whole  body  of  the  mafs  : 
the  particles  at  the  Tides  and  top,  which  (lift  cool,  be¬ 
coming  fixt  to  thofe  which  are  neareft  them,  affix  thofe, 
and  they  are  the  next  that  cool,  and  fo  on,  in  fucceflive 
order  J  now  molecules,  of  whatever  Ihape,  thus  affixed 
fuccelfively  to  each  other,  form  a  kind  of  threads  or 
needles,  the  feveral  directions  of  which  (hew  the  order 
in  which  the  refrigeration  has  been  carried  on. 

If  the  crucible,  or  other  veflel,  in  which  the  melted 
antimony  is  fullered  to  cool,  were  in  the  fhape  of  a  hollow 
bowl  ;  if  its  fides  were  every  where  equally  thick,  and 
equally  warm,  and  aCted  equally  upon  by  an  air  equally 
cold  ;  and  if  the  melted  fubftance  were  of  the  fame  uni¬ 
form  nature,  alfo,  in  all  its  parts,  ail  the  needles  or 
fibres  would  be  then  fo  many  rays,  terminating  in  the 
center  of  the  bowl ;  and  if  the  fubftance  were  fuch,  that 
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its  fixed  particles  were  naturally  all  of  a  length,  we 
fhould  find  fo  many  concentrical  beds  of  needles,  form¬ 
ed  by  parcels  of  each  ray,  and  lying  at  equal  diltances 
from  the  center. 

But  fo  many  regular  circumftances  do  not  concur  in  the 
cooling  of  melted  antimony  ;  and  hence  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  irregularities  mult  neceffarily  arife.  In  melting 
antimony  in  conical  crucibles,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool  in 
them,  the  needles  may  be  determined  feveral  ways,  to 
any  directions  one  may  choofe. 

Lead,  when  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  ceafes  to  be 
duftile,  and  is  brittle,  and  broken  at  this  juncture  is 
found  to  be  granulated,  appearing  like  broken  Iteel ; 
there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  this  is  alfo  the  cafe, 
when  that  metal  is  perfectly  cold,  but  that  the  force  re¬ 
quired  to  feparate,  or  break  it,  deltroys  its  proper 
ftruCture. 

M.  Reaumur  melted  lead  in  a  conical  crucible,  and  fuf¬ 
fering  it  to  cool  to  a  certain  degree  only,  he  broke  the 
mafs  into  feveral  large  lumps  by  a  fmart  blow  of  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  in  thefe  found  the  fame  needles  as  in  antimony , 
the  granules  having  cohered  in  long  trains,  juft  as  the 
moleculce  of  the  antimony ;  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  groups  of  needles  in  the  lead,  in  regard  to  the 
fides  and  bottom  of  the  crucible,  were  the  very  fame 
with  thofe  of  antimony.  But  there  is  this  manifeft  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  needles  of  lead,  and  thofe  of  anti¬ 
mony,  that  whereas  the  latter  are  flat  and  extremely  glof- 
fy,  the  fofmer  are  vifibly  round,  and  much  lefs  bright. 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1724. 

Antimony  is  fuppofed,  by  many  of  the  Chemjls ,  to  con¬ 
tain  the  feminal  principles  of  all  kind  of  metals  ;  and 
accordingly  the  charaCler  whereby  it  is  denoted  in  their 
writings,  is  the  fame  with  the  character  of  the  earth  ; 
to  denote  that  antimony  is  a  kind  of  microcofm. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  perfons,  who  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  extraCt  a  mere  running  mercury  from  antimony , 
and  Mr.  Boyle  believed  it  might  be  done;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  many  great  things  pretended  to  by  chemiftry, 
of  which  we  have  yet  no  fuflicient  proof. 

The  ufes  of  antimony  are  very  numerous,  and  important. 
It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpecula ,  or  burning  con¬ 
caves,  ferving  to  give  the  compofition  a  finer  texture. 
It  makes  a  part  in  eell  metal ;  and  renders  the  found 
more  clear.  It  is  mingled  with  tin  to  make  it  more 
hard,  white,  and  founding;  and  with  lead,  in  the 
calling  of  printers  letters,  to  render  them  more  fmooth 
and  firm.  It  is  alfo  a  general  help  in  the  melting  of 
metals,  and  efpecially  in  the  calling  of  cannon  balls. 

The  purification  of  gold,  by  means  of  antimony ,  is  per¬ 
formed  in  this  manner.  Before  you  enter  on  the  pro- 
cefs,  it  is  necefiary  to  guefs,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  the 
alloy  of  the  gold,  by  the  touch  needles ,  or  otherwife. 
If  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  mafs  is  not  lefs  than  three 
quarters,  that  is,  eighteen  carats,  the  mafs  mull  be 
melted  in  a  wind-furnace,  and  the  crucible  mull  be  co¬ 
vered,  to  prevent  coals  falling  in  ;  this  done,  put  into 
it,  at  feveral  times,  double  the  quantity  of  crude  anti¬ 
mony  in  fine  powder,  as  foon  as  one  portion  of  the 
antimony  is  melted,  putting  in  another:  let  the  whole 
continue  in  fufion  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a 
melting  cone,  warmed,  and  rubbed  with  tallow,  and 
Ilrike  with  a  hammer  on  the  floor,  near  where  the  cone 
Hands,  that  the  heavier  part  may  fink  to  the  bottom. 
When  all  is  cold,  invert  the  cone,  and  flrike  it,  and  a 
mafs  will  fall  out,  having  at  bottom  a  regulus ,  more  or 
lefs  yellow,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  gold  in  the 
mixture  ;  this  may  with  a  few  blows  be  feparated  from 
the  fulphureous  cruft,  which  is  at  top.  Melt  in  a 
fmaller  fire  this  regulus ,  and  when  in  fufion  add  to  it  a 
double  quantity  of  crude  antimony  in  powder,  and  pour 
it  out  into  the  cone  again  a  little  after ;  feparate  the 
regulus  fiom  the  antimony  at  top,  and  then  repeat  this 
operation  once  more.  When  this  is  done,  put  the  fepa¬ 
rated  regulus  into  a  thick  good  tell,  place  this  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  immediately  before  the  bellows,  put  coals  round 
it,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  upon  them,  and  make 
a  middling  fire,  fuch  as  is  fuflicient  to  melt  the  regulus , 
the  reguline  part  of  the  antimony  will  vanifh  in  a  thick 
fmoak ;  then  iricreafe  the  fire,  and  keep  it  fo,  till  the 
fumes  are  over,  and  the  furface  of  the  gold  is  of  a  fine 
green  ;  and  afterwards  give  the  gold  another  fufion  with 
borax  and  nitre,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  pure.  But  gold 
cannot  be  feparated  from  platina  in  this  way  ;  and  fome- 
times  a  little  filver  will  remain,  which  has  been  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  gold  from  the  aftion  of  the  antimony. 

When  the  gold  to  be  purified  by  this  procefs  is  impure 
to  an  alloy  of  eight  carats,  it  is  not  proper  to  perform 
the  precipitation  by  antimony  alone,  but  there  fhould  be 
added  as  many  times  two  carats  of  common  fulphur,  as 
the  alloy  of  the  gold  is  fo  many  carats  lefs  than  eighteen. 
Cramer’s  Art  of  Allaying,  p.  276. 
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Mr.  Homberg  being  well  affured,  that  water  wtjs  a 
menjh  uum  capable  of  diflolving  all  the  metals,  if  proper¬ 
ly  applied,  ufed  it,  in  feveral  different  ways,  in  his 
analyjis  of  antimony.  He  made  an  infufion  of  antimony  in 
water,  putting  into  feveral  glafs  veflels  crude  antimony , 
coarfely  powdered,  five  pounds  into  each  veffel,  and  to 
each  of  thefe  quantities  he  added  two  pints  of  rain¬ 
water;  after  the  antimony  had  flood  thus  for  fix  months, 
the  feveral  parcels  were  ufed  on  different  occafions,  one 
only  excepted,  which  had  been  forgotten,  and  had  at 
length  Hood  two  winters  and  a  fummef ;  having  at 
length  found  this  veffel,  he  obferved,  that  its  infide  was 
everywhere  coated  over  with  configurations  of  leaves; 
he  at  firlt  fuppofed  this  to  be  owing  to  fome  falts  of  the 
antimony ,  which  had  been  difl'olved  in  the  water,  and 
had  afterwards  cryllallized  themielves  in  this  manner, 
as  the  butter  of  antimony  is  fometimes  known  to  do  in 
fublimation  ;  but  on  rubbing  the  fides  of  the  ireffel  with 
a  finger,  and  afterwards  feraping  them  with  a  knife,  he 
found  that  they  were  covered  with  a  yellowifli  pellicle, 
without  the  leall  appearance  of  fait,  and  that  the  confi¬ 
gurations  of  the  leaves  were  not  raifed  upon  this  pellicle, 
but  funk,  as  if  graved  by  a  tool.  The  water  tailed 
fomewhat  acid,  and  being  tried  on  turnfol ,  arid  on  dif¬ 
ferent  metallic  folutions,  it  turned  the  turnfol  to  a  light 
red,  and  turned  a  folution.  of  filver  white  ;  whence  it 
appeared  to  be  an  acid,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  of 
fea-falt.  The  funfliine  had  turned  this  water  four,  had 
made  it  aft  upon  the  antimony ,  and  take  up  a  part  of 
its  fait.  This  fait,  in  the  winter,  was  probably  after¬ 
wards  concreted  into  figures  of  leaves,  formed  upon 
the  mud  depofited  by  the  water  on  the  fides  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  ;  and  thefe  falts  being  afterwards  difl'olved  again  in 
fome  hotter  weather,  had  eaten  their  way  into  this  fedi- 
ment  of  mud,  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  See.  in  which 
they  had  concreted.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1693. 

Antimony,  at  firft,  was  of  fervice  only  in  the  compofi¬ 
tion  ot  paint.  Sciipture  deferibes  it  to  us  as  a  fort  of 
paint,  with  which  the  women  blacken  their  eye-brows. 
Jezebel  underllanding  that  Jehu  was  to  enter"  Samaria, 
painted  her  eyes  with  antimony ,  or,  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  “  put  her  eyes  in  antimony.” 

As  large  black  eyes  were  thought  the  fineff,  they  of  both 
fexes,  who  were  careful  of  their  beauty,  rubbed  their 
eyes,  eye-lids,  and  round  the  eyes,  with  a  needle  dipped 
in  a  box  of  paint  made  of  antimony,  with  a  defign  of 
blackening  them. 

At  this  day  the  women  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia, 
anoint  and  blacken  themfelves  about  the  eyes  ;  and  both 
men  and  women  put  black  upon  theii  eyes  in  the  defert, 
to  preferve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the 
piercing  of  its  rays.  M.  Darvieux  tells  us,  that  the 
Arabian  women  border  their  eyes  with  a  black  colour 
made  of  tutty,  which  the  Arabians  call  rebel.  They 
draw  a  line  of  this  kind  of  blacking  without  the  corner 
of  their  eyes,  to  make  them  appear  larger.  Ifaiah,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  feveral  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  has  not  forgot  the  needles  which 
they  made  ufe  of  in  painting  their  eyes  and  eye-lids  : 
nor  has  this  praftice  efcaped  the  lafh  of  Juvenal. 

llle  fupercilium  madida  fuligine  tinflum 

Obliqua  prcducit  acu,  pwgitque  trementes 

Attollens  oculos. 

Ezekiel,  deferibing  the  irregularities  of  the  Jewifh  na¬ 
tion  under  the  idea  of  a  debauched  woman,  fays,  that 
Ihe  bathed,  and  perfumed  herfelf,  and  that  (lie  anointed 
her  eyes  with  antimony.  Job  fhews  fufficiently  how- 
much  antimony  was  in  elleem,  by  calling  one  of  his 
daughters  a  veffel  of  antimony,  or  a  box  to  put  paint  in, 
cornu  fhbii.  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian  have  declaimed 
very  warmly  againft  this  cuftom  of  painting  the  eyes 
and  eye-brows. 

Antimony,  medicinal  bijlory  of.  Before  the  fourteenth 
century,  antimony  had  no  place  in  Medicine.  But,  about 
that  time,  Bafil  Valentine,  having  found  a  method  of 
preparing  and  correcting  the  dangerous  qualities  of  its 
fulphur,  publilhed  a  book,  intituled  Currus  triumpbalis 
Antimonii,  wherein  he  maintained  it  a  fure  remedy  for  all 
difeafes.— -But,  in  fpite  of  all  he  could  fay  in  its  behalf, 
though  confirmed  by  experience,  antimony  remained  in  a 
general  negleft  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  :  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  it  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  Paracelfus.— The  parliament  of 
Paris,  immediately  upon  this  reftoration,  condemned 
the  ufe  of  it  in  form  ;  and  a  phyfician,  named  Befnier, 
having  been  found  delinquent  herein,  was  expelled  the 
faculty.  .  It  feems,  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  had  been 
done  by  it,  for  want  of  knowing  the  proper  ways  of  giv¬ 
ing  it ;  fo  that  the  arret  of  parliament  reprefents  it  as  a 
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mere  poifon,  incapable  of  being  corrected  by  any  me¬ 
thod  of  preparation,  and  not  to  be  taken  inwardly, 
without  the  utmoft  damage. 

Several  learned  men  complained  of  fo  fevere  and  unjuft 
a  prohibition;  and,  by  a  courfe  of  happy  experiments, 
at  length  brought  it  into  efteem  again  :  whence,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  inveclives  made  againft  antimony  by  divers  au¬ 
thors,  it  was  at  length  replaced,  in  the  year  1637,  by 
public  authority,  among  the  number  of  purgative  drugs ; 
and  was  inferred,  accordingly,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ,  pub- 
liftied  by  the  faculty  that  fame  year. 

Palin  did  all  he  could  to  decry  antimony :  in  his  letters 
we  find  an  unufual  vehemence  expreffed  againft;  it. — 
He  had  even  compiled  a  large  regill?r  of  perfons  whom 
the  phyficians  had  killed  by  it ;  which  he  called  the 
Martyr ology  of  Antimony. 

Antimony ,  in  Medicine ,  See.  is  not  only  given  in  fubftance, 
but  many  preparations  of  it  are  ufed  ;  which  are  either 
emetic,  cathartic,  diaphoretic,  or  fudorific.  Crude  an¬ 
timony  in  powder  is  found  good  in  diflolving  vifeidities, 
in  cutaneous  difeafes,  and,  as  fome  very  confidently  af- 
fert,  in  convulfions  and  epilepfies. 

Crude  Antimony  is  recommended  in  palfies,  pains  and 
numbnefs,  which  come  on  after  a  falivation,  and  is  faid 
to  have  cured  feveral  who  were  paralytic  from  other 
caufes.  The  method  of  giving  it,  is  to  begin  with  three 
grains,  increafing  the  dofe  with  three  grains  every  day, 
to  half  a  drachm  ;  after  which  the  dofe  is  diminifhed 
three  grains  everyday,  till  it  comes  down  to  the  quantity 
of  the  firft  dofe.  Externally,  in  ointments,  it  is  com¬ 
mended  for  drying  up  ulcers,  curing  the  itch,  and  in 
plafters  for  refolving  of  tumors. 

There  appears  no  reafon  for  people’s  being  afraid 
of  giving  crude  antimony  internally ;  experience  fhews 
it  to  be  a  fafe  medicine,  unlefs  by  accident  the  acid 
of  the  ftomach  fhould  be  fufficient  to  acb  as  a  menjlruum 
to  it. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  are,  1.  Sulphur  pr acipitatum 
antimonii.  2.  Crocus  antimonii ,  called  alfo  crocus  metallo- 
rum .  3.  Crocus  antimonii  lotus.  4.  Calx  antimonii ,  called 

antimonium  diaphoreticum.  5.  Tartarum  emcticum.  6.  Cau- 
Jlicum  antimcniale.  7.  Cinnaharis  antimonii.  8.  Regulus 
antimonii  martialis.  9.  Tinflura  antimonii.  10.  The 
Kermes  mineral,  or  Carthufian  powder.  See  thefe  arti¬ 
cles  feparately. 

The  virtues  of  antimony ,  in  the  difeafes  of  animals,  are 
very  great  and  very  evident  on  any  trial.  Pigs  that  have 
the  mealies  are  at  all  times  recovered  by  it,  which  proves 
it  a  great  purifier  of  the  blood.  Horfes  who  have  run¬ 
ning  heels  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  common  me¬ 
thods  uled  by  the  farriers,  will  generally  be  cured  by 
this  medicine  in  a  little  time.  The  manner  of  ufing  it 
is  this:  mix  one. drachm  with  every  feeding  of  oats 
which  the  horfe  has  in  a  morning  ;  it  is  belt  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  place,  buried  under  a  few  oats,  and  the 
horfe’s  head  being  with-held  a,  little,  and  then  let  go 
juft  againft  that  place,  he  will  take  it  all  in  at  a  mouth¬ 
ful.  Some  horfes  do  not  diflike  it,  others  obftinately 
refufe  it,  but  to  thefe  it  may  eafily  be  given  in  balls. 
The  virtues  of  this  drug,  in  fattening  of  cattle,  has  by 
many  been  thought  imaginary,  but  experiment  proves  it 
to  be  a  real  truth.  A  horfe  that  is  lean  and  icabby,  and 
not  to  be  fatted  by  any  other  means,  will  become  fat  on 
taking  a  dofe  of  antimony  every  morning,  for  two  months 
together.  A  boar  fed  for  brawn,  and  having  an  ounce 
of  antimony  given  him  every  morning,  will  become  fat  a 
fortnight  fooner  than  others  put  into  the  ftye  at  the  fame 
time  and  fed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  the 
antimony.  Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  39. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  vapours  of  antimony  are 
poifonous  when  raifed  by  fire,  but.  it  appears  otherwife 
frpm  the  operations  Mr.  Geoffroy  made  on  it  ;  he  having 
once  gone  through  fixty  calcinations  of  twelve  ounces  of 
antimony ,  without  receiving  any  harm  from  it :  whence 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  common  opinion  of  the  fumes 
of  antimony  containing  an  arfenical  fuiphur,  is  an  errone¬ 
ous  one ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  one  great  mark  of 
antimony's  being  good  is,  that  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its 
weight  in  calcination.  It  has  more  fuiphur  in  this  cafe, 
which  the  fire  raifes  in  a  vapour,  and  lefs  of  the  terref- 
trial  matter  or  fpar,  which  are  ufually  very  abundant  in 
it.  Mr.  Geoffroy,  by  thefe  nice  obfervations  and  expe¬ 
riments,  difeovered  that  antimony  contained  much  lefs 
common  fuiphur  than  had  been  generally  fuppofed,  fince 
it  can  be  made  to  lofe,  at  the  utmoft,  only  three  ounces 
and  five  drachms  in  the  pound  in  calcination.  The 
emetic  quality  of  the  regulus  proves,  however,  that  it 
vet  contains  a  very  large  fliare  of  fuiphur,  though  of  an¬ 
other  kind  :  this  Mr.  Geoffroy  diltinguifbcs  from  the 
common  fuiphur,  by  the  name  of  the  metallic  sulphur. 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1736. 
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It  is  evident,  that  whatever  acid  antin:ony  contains,  muff 
be  of  the  nature  of  fpirit  of  fuiphur,  fince  fuiphur  fo 
greatly  abounds  in  the  compofitiou  of  that  mineral,  and 
its  fuiphur  is  wholly  the  fame  with  the  common  brim- 
ftone.  Whatever  acid,  therefore,  of  this  kind  could  be 
produced,  would  be  wholly  the  produce  of  the  common 
fuiphur  in  that  mineral,  and  not  of  the  reguline  part, 
which  alone  is  properly  antimony.  Experiment  pioves 
the  truth  of  this  opinion  ;  the  acid  of  antimony,  truly  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  being  no  way  different  in  any  particular, 
from  that  of  crude  fuiphur. 

There  are  feveral  ways  by  which  it  may  be  made,  but 
n  is  but  little  that  can  be  obtained,  and  then  it  is  aflured- 
ly  the  pure  acid  of  the  fuiphur  of  antimony .  The  opera¬ 
tion,  however  perfect,  is  of  little  value.  Mem.  Acad. 
Par.  1700. 

Antimony,  lutter  of  is  a  white  and  thick  liquor ;  other- 
wife  called  icy  oil  of  antimony  ;  compofed  of  marine  acid 
united  to  the  reguline  part  of  antimony ,  whence  its  pro¬ 
perty  of  attracting  moifture  from  the  air,  and  its  caufti- 

‘  Clty-  Ic  is  ufually  prepared  of  crude  (though  fometimes 
of  regulus  oi)  antimony,  and  corrofive  fublimate,  by  pul¬ 
verizing,  mixing,  and  diftilling  them  by  a  gentle  heat: 
upon  which  the  butter  rifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retoit  ; 
from  which,  when  full,  it  is  to  be  melted  down  into  a 
receiver,  by  the  application  of  live  coals. 

It  is  a  very  fiery,  corrofive  metallic  fait,  and  a  poifon 
when  ufed  internally.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a 
cauftic  to  flop  gangrenes,  and  cure  cariefes,  can¬ 
cers,  &c» 

This  butter  may  be  converted  into  an  oil,  called  alfo 
rectified  butter  of  antimony,  by  gently  diftilling  it  a  fecond 
time,  which  renders  it  more  fluid,  fubtile,  volatile,  and 
efficacious. 

This,  digefted  with  thrice  its  weight  of  label,  makes 
the  purple  tinaureof  antimony,  a  fecret  highly  valued  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  as  an  excellent  vomit. 

Of  butter  of  antimony  are  alfo  prepared  the  besoaR  mine¬ 
ral,  and  powder  of  alcarot. 

I  he  operation  of  making  butter  of  antimony  furniffies  an 
inftance  of  the  power  oi  the  Newtonian  principle  of  at- 
traaion.  W  nen  mercury  fublimate  is  lubLmed  fron^  an¬ 
timony,  or  from  regulus  of  antimony,  the  fpirit  of  fait  lets  go 
the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the  antimomal  metal,  which 
attra&s  it  more  ftrongly,  and  flays  with  it  till  the  heat 
be  great  enough  to  make  them  both  afeend  together,  and 
then  carries  the  metal  with  it  into  the  form  of  a  butter  of 
antimony,  though  the  fpirit  of  fait  alone  be  almoft  as 
volatile  as  water,  and  antimony  alone  as  fixed  as  lead. 

An  l  imony,  calx  of,  is  obtained  by  expobng  aide  anti- 
mony,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a  flat  and  fhallow  earthen 
vefl’el,  to  the  a&ion  of  a  moderate  fire,  taking  care  to 
ftir  it  conftantly.  During  this  calcination  the  fuiphur, 
being  lefs  fixed  than  the  metalline  part,  is  gradually  eva¬ 
porated,  and  the  calcination  is  continued,  till  no  more 
lulphureous  vapour  arife.  What  remains  is  the  metallic 
part,  feparated  from  the  mineral  fuiphur,  and  even  de¬ 
prived  of.  part  of  its  own  inflammable  principle.  This 
fubftance  is  more  fixed,  and  lefs  fufible  than  antimony ,  as 
in  general  all  metallic  earths  are,  becaufe  deprived  of 
more  of  their  inflammable  principle.  It  is  called  calx 
of  antimony,  and  is  of  a  grey  afh  colour.  This  is  violcnt- 
ly  emetic,  and  purgative. 

Antimony,  ceruje  of  is  the  regulus  diftilled  with  fpirit  of 
nitre,  in  a  fand-furnace ;  what  remains  after  the  fumes 
are  all  fpent,  is  a  white  powder;  which,  being  wafhed 
fweet,  is  the  ceritfe  required. — It  is  diaphoretic  ;  and,  by 
many,  is  fet  on  a  footing  with  the  mineral  bezoar. 

Antimony,  cinnabar  of  is  prepared  of  mercury,  fuiphur, 
and  antimony,  mixed  and  fublimed  in  a  luted  bolt-head, 
and  a  naked  fire.  — It  is  a  good  diaphoretic  and  altera¬ 
tive. 

There  is  alfo  a  cinnabar  of  antimony  procured  after  the 
butter  of  antimony^  has  done  rifing,  by  increafing  the  degree 
of  fire. — This,  fublimed  a  fecond  time,  makes  yet  a  bet¬ 
ter  cinnabar. 

Antimony,  clyjfus  of.  See  Clyssus. 

Antimony,  crocus  oj,  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife 
call  crocus  metallorum-,  excepting  that  this  latter  is  more 
mild,  and  lefs  emetic  ;  being  made  by  repeated  lotions 
of  the  former,  in  warm  water,  and  then  drying  it  again 
to  a  powder.  See  Crocus  metallorum. 

It  is  alfo  called  opaline  magnejia ,  terra  fan 51  a  Rulandi,  terra 
aurea,  terra  rubra,  & c. 

Antimony,  crude,  ox  antimony  in  fubfance,  is  the  native 
mineral  antimony,  melted  down  and  caft  in  cones  as 
above  mentioned. — It  is  much  ufed  in  diet-drinks,  ami 
decodlions  of  the  woods,  and  in  compofitions  againft  the 
feurvy,  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  deobftruent. 

Antimony,  diaphoretic ,  is  prepared  of  antimony,  powder¬ 
ed  and  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre  ; 
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and  the  mixture  thrown,  at  feveral  times,  into  anig-t 
nited  crucible  :  upon  which,  a  detonation  enfues.  What\ 
remains,  being  kept  in  fufion  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
turns  into  a  white  mafs,  called  antimomum  diaphorencum 
nitratum ,  or  diaphoretic  antimony  with  nitre  ;  the  antimony 
being  hereby  bereaved  of  its  emetic  and  purgative  virtue, 
and  rendered  only  diaphoretic. 

If  the  air  have  accefs  to  it,  it  will  again  become  emetic. 
There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fweet  diaphoretic  antimony ,  made 
of  the  former,  by  pulverizing,  boiling  it  in  water,  and 
filtrating  the  decodlion :  upon  which  a  white  powder 
will  be  left  in  the  filtre ;  which  being  wafhed  by  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and  dried,  is  the  dulcified,  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony.  This  is  given  as  an  alexipharmic  in 
malignant  fevers,  fmall-pox,  See.  particularly  in  cafe  of 
deliriums.  It  is  alfo  applied  in  fcorbutic  and  venereal 
diforders:  but  the  learned  Boerhaave  abfolutely  decries 
it,  as  a  mere  metallic  calx,  deftitute  of  all  medicinal 
virtue,  and  only  fit  to  load  and  choak  up  the  body,  by 
its  inactivity  and  weight.  _  , 

Antimony,  diaphoretic  nitre  of,  is  made  by  exhaling  the 
folution  of  the  preceding  preparation  over  a  gentle  fire 
to  a  drynefs  ;  upon  which,  there  remains  a  fait  compofed 
of  nitre,  and  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony ,  called  nitrum 
antimoniatum.  It  is  no  Other  than  a  fort  of  sal  prunella , 
or  sal  polycbejlum ;  and  accordingly  is  found  ape¬ 
ritive,  cooling,  diuretic ;  and  good  in  inflammatory 
fevers 

Antimony,  effence  of.  An  emetic  wine  made  with  glafs 
of  antimony  ;  to  which  is  fometimes  added  a  fpicy 
ilomachic. 

Dr,  Huxham  fays,  he  never  found  any  antimonial  pre¬ 
paration  better,  fafer,  and  more  efficacious  than  this 
{imple  infufion  of  the  gla/s  of  antimony  in  a  generous 
white  wine,  with  a  little  fpice  to  render  it  more  grateful 
to  the  ftomacb.  This  medicine,  given  to  twenty  or  thirty 
drops,  operates  by  gentle  l'weats,  and  purges  in  larger 
dofes  very  mildly.  The  judicious  phyfician  here  men¬ 
tioned  recommends  it  in  obftinate  rheumatifms. 

Antimony,  fiower  of,  is  antimony  pulverized,  and  fublimed 
in  an  aludel;  the  volatile  parts  whereof  then  flick  to  the 

fubliming  pot.  .  .  .  r  ,  _ 

This  is  alfo  a  powerful  vomitive ;  and  is  of  a  lingular  etti- 
cacy  in  maniac  cafes ;  being  the  Herculean  remedy,  by 
which  fome  have  gained  fo  much  reputation. 

Another  fort  of  flowers  is  made  of  the  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  with  SAL  at  maniac,  fublimed  as  before;  which 
make  a  remedy  fomewhat  gentler  than  the  former. — 
Helmont  alfo  gives  us  a  preparation  of  purging  flowers  of 

antimony.  .  .... 

Antimony,  glafs  of,  vitrum  antimonii,  is  crude  antimony , 
ground  and  calcined  by  a  vehement  fire,  in  an  earthen 
crucible  till  it  ceafe  to  fume;  which  is  a  proof,  that  its 
fulphur  is  evaporated.  The  calx  is  then  vitrified  in  a 
wind-furnace;  upon  which  it  becomes  tranfparent, 
ruddy,  and  fhining,  and  of  a  more  or  lefs  deep  hyacin- 
thine  colour. 

This  is  the  flrongeft  emetic  of  any  preparation  of  anti¬ 
mony.  Yet,  if  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  urine,  it  ceafes  to  be 
either  emetic  or  cathartic  ;  even  though  the  menjlruum  be 
afterwards  drawn  from  it.  Bee  Vitrum  antimonii  cera- 

Antimony,  liver  of.  The  calx,  when  fufed  and  cooled, 
fometimes  becomes  an  opake  brown  mafs,  which  is 
called  by  this  name.  This  is  ftrongly  emetic. 
Antimony,  magfiery  of,  is  crude  antimony  digefted  with 
aqua  regia  eight  or  ten  days  ;  to  which  water  is  then  put, 
but  poured  off  again  ere  it  fettle  ;  this  to  be  repeated  till 
there  remain  nothing  behind  but  a  yellowifh  powder ; 
which,  being  fuffered  to  fettle,  and  the  water  decanted 
off,  becomes,  by  repeated  ablutions,  an  infipid  ma- 
gi  fiery. 

Its  operation  is  rather  cathartic  than  emetic,  though 
fometimes  only  fudorific. 

Antimony,  Ward's  pill  of. 

Antimony,  powder  of,  is  a  mixture  of  two  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  finely  pulverized,  with  half  a  dram  of 
any  of  the  teflaceous  powders. 

This  is  a  fubftitute  for  Dr.  James’s  febrifuge  powder ; 
and  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  antimonial  wine  above 
delcribed,  and  emetic  tartar. 

Antimony,  regulus  of.  See  Regulus* 

Antimony ,  purified  by  fimple  fufion,  is  called  regulus  of 
antimony,  or  regulus  antimonii  philofophorum — But  the 
more  common  way  of  reducing  it  into  a  regulus,  is  with 
the  addition  of  flux  powders,  as  tartar  and  nitre. 

The  curious  may  fee  in  the  Arts  Metiers,  an  account 
of  the  fabrication  of  the  regulus  and  of  the  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony,  under  the  Art  du  D  fiillateur  des  Eaux  fortes,  p.  141, 
feq.  See  ibid,  a  further  account  of  antimony ,  and  of 
the  utenfils  proper  for  its  fabrication,  p.  136. 


The  fcoria  found  at  the  top  of  this  regulus  is  violently 
emetic,  as  well  as  the  regulus  itfelf,  whereof  if  cups  or 
drinking-veffeb  be  cad,  the  wine  put  into  them  will 
become  ftrongly  vomitive. 

Of  this  regulus,  caft  in  moulds,  arc  made  thofe  commonly 
called  the  antimonial  pill',  weighing  about  eight  or  ten 
grains  each,  one  of  which  being  fwallovved,  will  ope*- 
rate  confiderably  both  by  vomit  and  ftool. 

Thefe  pills  having  thus  performed  their  office,  and 
having  been  difeharged  from  the  body,  will  ferve  the 
fame  purpofe  again  and  again  ;  whence 
tained  the  name  of  perpetual  pills — The 
regulus  is  not,  however,  inexhauftible,  as 
gined  ;  for  by  repeated  infufions  in 
the  liquor  be  made  violently  emetic  at 


they  have  ob- 
virtue  of  this 
has  been  ima- 
wine,  though 
fir  ft,  yet  by 


See  Ward’s  pill. 


degrees  it  lofes  its  force,  and  at  length  ceafes  to  be 
vomitive. 

Antimony,  martial  regulus  of,  is  made  by  a  mixture  of 
little  bits  of  iron,  as  the  nails  of  hories  fhoes  melted 
with  the  regulus. 

In  this  operation,  the  iron  difiolving  and  abforbing  the 
fulphureous  parts  of  the  antimony,  more  ftrongly  than  the 
fluxes  in  the  former  cafe,  and  turning  it  into  a  crocus, 
the  antimony  is  hereby  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of 
purity,  and  rendered  more  efficacious  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  regulus. 

This  regulus  is  fometimes  farther  purified  by  repeated 
fufions  and  detonations,  with  the  addition  of  frefh  anti¬ 
mony,  and  more  nitre,  alternately:  in  which  cafe  it  be¬ 
comes  regulus  antimonii  fleliatus,  or  the  Jlarry  regulus  of 
antimony. 

Mr.  Geoifroy  has  been  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of 
treating  this  mineral,  by  which  it  yields  much  more 
regulus  than  according  to  thofe  preferibed  by  Kunkcl  and 
Stahl,  and  is  purified  without  the  addition  of  falls,  and 
with  very  little  lofs. 

Antimony,  golden  fulphur  of,  is  made  of  the  fcoria  which 
arifes  in  preparing  the  regulus  ;  by  boiling  it,  filtrating 
the  hot  decoflion,  and  adding  diftilled  vinegar :  upon 
which  the  whole  coagulates,  changes  into  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  emits  a  flercoraceous  odour,  and  precipitates  a  red 
powder.  The  whole  mafs  being  wafhed  by  repeated  af¬ 
fufions  of  water,  till  the  liquor  come  away  fcentlefs  and 
infipid,  and  then  dried,  it  becomes  a  red  powder,  called 
the  golden  fulphur,  or  precipitate  of  antimony ,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  own  colour,  or  the  yellow  one  it  gives  to 
glafs,  metals,  &c. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  panacea  of  antimony,  and  is  faid  to 
be  the  bafis  of  Lockyer’s  pills. — It  either  proves  emetic, 
cathartic,  diuretic,  or  fudorific,  as  its  force  happens  to 
be  determined. 

Antimony,  prepared,  is  either  crude  antimony  levigated, 
or  that  which  has  undergone  fome  chemical  procefs, 
whereby  its  nature  and  powers  are  altered  or  abated  ; 
and  this  differently,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  preparation. 

A  itimony,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  alone,  or  affociated  with  one 
or  two  other  ingredients,  by  a  variety  of  operations  and 
conipofitions,  might  be  brought  to  furnifn  a  whole  apo¬ 
thecary’s  (hop:  it  will  anfwer  the  phyfician’s  intention, 
whether  he  wants  to  employ  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic, 
a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  deobftruent,  bezoardic,  or  cor¬ 
dial. 

Antimony  revivified,  antimonium  refufeitatum,  is  prepared 
of  flowers  of  antimony  and  sal  ammoniac,  digefted  in  dif¬ 
tilled  vinegar  ;  then  exhaled,  and  the  remainder  fweet- 
ened  by  ablution  — It  is  emetic,  and  fometimes  alfo  fu¬ 
dorific,  and  is  good  in  maniacal  cafes,  &c. 

Antimony,  tinSiureof-,  fee  Tincture. 

All  thefe  preparations  of  antimony ,  how  fevere  foever 
alone,  may  yet  be  fo  managed,  as  to  operate  little  or 
nothing  at  all  in  the  primes  vice,  nor  be  perceived  till  they 
are  got  into  the  fmalleft  veflels. — And  then  it  i$  they  are 
qualified  to  combat  the  gout,  pox,  evil,  &c.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  Chemical  Works,  p.  128,  &c.  and  Macquer’s 
Chemical  Dictionary,  under  Antimony. 

ANTINOEIA,  in  Antiquity,  annual  facrifices,  and  quin¬ 
quennial  games,  in  memory  of  Antinous  the  Bithynian. 
They  were  inftituted  at  the  command  of  Adrian  the 
Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia,  where  Anti- 
nous  was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  worfnip. 

ANTINOMIANS,  in  Church  Hfiory,  denote  thofe  who 
maintain  the  law  of  no  ufe  or  obligation  under  the 
gofpel  difpenfation,  or  who  hold  doCtrines  that  clearly 
fupeifede  the  necefiity  of  good  works  and  a  virtuous  life. 
The  Antinomians  took  their  origin  from  John  Agricola 
about  the  year  1538,  who  taught  that  the  law  is  no  ways 
neceflary  under  the  gofpel  ;  that  good  works  do  not 
piomote  our  falvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder  it  ;  that  re¬ 
pentance  is  not  to  be  preached  from  the  decalogue,  but 
only  from  the  gofpel. 

This 
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This  feCl  fprung  up  in  England  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  extended  their  fyftem  of  liber- 
tiniirn  much  farther  than  Agricola,  the  difciple  of 
Luther.  Some  of  their  teachers  exprefly  maintained, 
that  as  the  eleft  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor  forfeit  the 

'  divine  favour,  the  wicked  aftions  they  commit  are  not 
really  {inful,  nor  are  to  be  confidered  as  inftances  of 
their  violation  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  that  confequently 
they  have  no  occafion  either  to  confefs  their  fins,  or  to 
break  them  off  by  repentance.  According  to  them,  it 
is  one  of  the  effential  and  diftinftive  characters  of  the 
cleft,  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  either  dif- 
pleafmg  to  God,  or  prohibited  by  the  law. 

Luther,  Rutherford,  Schluifelburg,  Sedgwick,  Gataker, 
Witfius,  Bull,  Williams,  &c.  have  written  refutations; 
Crifp,  Richardfon,  Saltmarfli,  &c.  defences  of  the  Anti- 
nomians ;  Wigandps,  a  comparifon  between  ancient  and 
modern  Antinomians. 

The  doftrine  of  Agricola  was  in  itfelf  obfeure,  and 
perhaps  reprefented  worfe  than  it  really  was,  by  Luther, 
who  wrote  with  acrimony  againft  him,  and  firfh  {filed 
him  and  his  followers  Antinomians .  Agricola  flood  on 
his  own  defence,  and  complained,  that  opinions  were 
imputed  to  him,  which  he  did  not  hold.  Nicolas 
Amfdorf  fell  under  the  fame  odious  name  and  imputa¬ 
tion,  and  feems  to  have  been  treated  more  unfairly  than 
even  Agricola  himfelf.  it  is  rather  hard  to  charge  upon 
a  man  all  the  opinions  that  may  be  inferred  from  things 
that  have  haftily  dropped  from  him,  when  he  himfelf 
difavows  fuch  inferences. 

ANTINOMY,  Ant  i  no  mi  a,  a  contradiftion  between  two 
laws,  or  between  two  articles  of  the  fame  law. 

The  word  is  derived  from  avn,  contra ,  and  voycof,  lex. 

Antinomy,  fometimes  alfo  fignifies  an  oppofition  to  all 
law.  Whence  a  feft  of  enthufiafts,  who  are  for  carrying 
gofpel  liberty  above  all  moral  regards,  and  who  flight 
the  motives  of  virtue  as  infufficient  to  falvation,  are  called 
antinomiam ,  and  fometimes  anomiam. 

ANTING  US,  in  AJlronomy,  a  part  of  the  conftellation 
a  qu  i  l  a  ,  or  the  eagle. 

AN  riOCHlAN  /ft?,  or  academy ,  a  name  given  to  the  fifth 
academy,  or  branch  of  academies. 

It  took  the  denomination  from  its  being  founded  by 
Antiochus,  a  philofopher  contemporary  with  Cicero. 

The  Antiochian  academy  fucceeded  the  Philonian.— As  to 
point  of  doftrine,  the  philofophers  of  this  feft  appear  to 
have  reitored  that  of  the  ancient  academy,  except  that 
in  the  article  of  the  criterion  of  truth.  Antiochus  was 
really  a  Stoic,  and  only  nominally  an  academic. 

Antiochian  epocha ,  a  method  of  computing  time  from  the 
proclamation  of  liberty  granted  the  city  of  Antioch, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

AN  n-P/EDO-BAPTISTS,  derived  from  «v7<>  againjl , 
'srxii,  mrcLiPo;-,  child,  and  baptize ,  whence  or- 

7is-ii£,  is  a  diftinguifhing  'denomination  given  to  thofe 
who  object  .to  the  baptifm  of  infants  ;  becaufe,  they  fay, 
infants  are  incapable  of  being  inftrufted,  and  of  making 
that  profeflion  of  faith,  which  intitles  them  to  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  an  admiflion  into  church  communion.  See 
Anabaptists  and  Baptists. 

ANTIPAGMEN  PS,  Antipagmcnta.  See  Antepag- 

MENTA. 

ANTIPAPINIANUS,  a]f]i7rccTrm*v&,  a  title  given  by  the 
Greek  lawyers  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  Digeft,  including 
four  books,  beginning  with  the  title  De  pignoribus. 

This  is  otherwife  called  antipapianus. 

The  Antipapinian  was  thus  denominated,  not  as  being 
intended  in  oppofition  toPapinian,  but  becaufe  it  was  to 
ferve  in  the  fchools  of  the  civil  law  in  lieu  of  the  books 
of  that  lawyer,  purfuant  to  an  edift  of  the  emperor 
Jufcinian  ;  fo  that  the  Antipapinian  was  fo  far  from  being 
a  refutation  of  Papinian,  that  it  was  only  a  fubftitute  for 
his  writings,  which  were  not  fo  proper  for  the  ufe  of 
the  younger  fort  of  ftudents. 

ANTIPARALLELS,  in  Geometry ,  are  thofe  lines  joining 
the  two  legs  of  an  angle,  which  make  the  fame  angles 
like  parallel  lines,  but  in  oppofite  direftions.  M.  Leibnitz, 
however,  calls  thofe  lines  antiparallels ,  which  cut 
two  parallels  fo,  that  the  outward  angle  being  add¬ 
ed  to  the  inward  one,  the  fum  may  be  equal  to  a 
right  angle. 

ANTIPAR  ASTASIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  reply  made  to  an 
opponent,  by  allowing  part  of  his  argument,  and  denying 
the  reft;  e.  gr.  you  may  paint  whatever  you  pleafe,  pro¬ 
vided  the  public  fuffer  no  prejudice  from  it ;  but  you  muft 
not,  if  it  does. 

ANTIPASCHA,  in  Ecdcftaflical  Writers,  denotes  the  firft 
Sunday  after  Eafter. 

This  is  otherwife  called  Dominica  in  albis. 

ANTIPATIIES,  among  the  Ancient  Naturalise ,  was  ufed 
to  exprefs  any  ftone  or  gem,  which,  according  to  their 


fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  virtues  of  gems  at  that  tirhe* 
was  fuppofed  to  have  a  power  of  refilling  the  force  of 
inclnintments.  Pliny  mentions  a  very  valuable  gem, 
called  by  the  ancients  antipathes  for  this  very  reafon  ; 
and  the  black  coral  had  the  fame  name,  on  the  fame 
account. 

Antipathe f,  is  a  fpecies  of  thecoRGoNiA,  in  the  order  of 
zoophytes. 

ANT  IP  A  I  HY,  a  natural  enmity  or  averfion  of  one  body 
to  another. — In  which  fenfe  the  word  {lands  oppofed  to 
SYMPATHY. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aVTt,  contra ,  againjl,  and 
msaQof,  pajfion. 

Such  an  averfion  is  commonly  faid  to  be  between  the 
falamander  and  the  tortoife,  the  vine  and  the  elm,  the  toad 
and  the  weafel,  the  flieep  and  the  wolf,  the  olive  and  the 
oak,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  339. 

The  Peripatetics  account  for  antipathies,  from  certain 
occult  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies. 

Some  think  that  the  term  antipathy  can  only  be  applied 
to  any  certain  purpofe,  when  ufed  with  the  reftriftion  of 
modern  philofophers  ;  among  whom  it  fignifies  no  more 
than  a  vis  ccntrifuga ,  or  repelling  power. 

A  large  part  of  the  inftances  of  antipathies  is,  perhaps, 
no  better  than  fables,  and  a  fevere  examination  would 
leave  them  on  no  other  footing  than  vulgar  errors. 

Antipathy  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  to 
denote  aconteft  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  be¬ 
tween  reafon  and  inclination. 

Antipathy  is  ufed  in  Painting,  for  an  oppofition  between 
the  qualities  of  colours. 

This  antipathy  is  chiefly  obferved  between  colours, 
which  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  predominate  over  each 
other,  and  which  by  their  mixture  deftroy  each  other, 
e.  gr.  ultramarine  and  vermilHon.  This  does  not  obtain 
in  the  claro  obfeuro ;  for,  though  there  be  nothing  more 
oppofite  to  each  other  than  black  and  white,  as  the  one 
reprefents  light,  and  the  other  darknefs ;  yet  they  each 
preferve  themfelves  in  the  mixture,  and  form  together 
a  grey  which  partakes  of  both. 

AN  riPELARGIA,  among  the  Ancients ,  a  law,  whereby 
children  are  obliged  to  furnifh  neceflaries  to  their  aged 
parents. 

The  ciconia,  or  {fork,  is  a  bird  famous  for  the  care  it 
takes  of  its  parents  when  grown  old. 

Hence,  in  fome  Latin  writers,  this  is  rendered  lex 
ciconiana,  or  the  ftorks  law.  Pafiavant  has  publifhed  a 
diflertation  de  Antipelargia.  Bafil,  1672,  40. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC,  in  Anatomy,  a  motion  of  the  in- 
teftines  contrary  to  the  peristaltic  motion. 

The  word  is  derived  from  &vn,  againjl,  mrep/,  about,  and 
that  ivhich  hath  the  power  of  tomprejftng. 

As  the  perjlaltic  motion  is  a  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
two  inteftines  from  above,  downwards ;  the  antiperijal - 
tie  motion  is  their  contraction  from  below,  upwards. 
Phyficians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have  ufually  had 
recourfe  to  the  notion  of  an  antiperijlaltic  motion  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  aftion  of  vomiting,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  mifereri  met,  or  iliac  pajfion.  In  behalf  of  the  former, 
M.  Littre  alledges,  that  as  the  ccfophagus,  the  ftomach, 
and  inteftines,  are  but  one  and  the  fame  continued  canal, 
every  where  lined  with  the  fame  fleftiy  fibres,  and  as  it 
is  allowed,  that  the  inteftines,  befides  their  natural  or 
peristaltic  motion  (whereby,  being  fucceflively  con¬ 
tracted  from  above  downwards,  they  expel  their  con¬ 
tents  in  its  direftion)  have  alfo  an  antiperijlaltic  or  pre¬ 
ternatural  motion,  whereby  they  contraft  from  below 
upwards,  and  thus  rejeft  their  contents;  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  other  members  of  the  fame  canal,  viz. 
the  ftomach,  and  aejopbagus,  are  alfo  fometimes  fubjeft 
to  the  like  antiperijlaltic  motion  ;  and  return  their  con¬ 
tents  to  the  mouth.  Hill.  Acad.  Scienc.  ann.  170O. 
The  caufe  of  the  antiperijlaltic  motion  is  ufually  afligned 
to  be  a  ftoppage  of  fome  of  the  inteftines,  but  chiefly  of 
the  ilium. 

Some  late  ingenious  authors  feem  to  have  overturned 
the  whole  antiperijlaltic  fyftem,  and  {hewn  this  motion 
imaginary,  as  well  as  unneceflary  for  accounting  for  thefe 
diforders.  Melf.  Chirac  and  Du  Verney  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  this  in  refpeft  of  vomiting  ;  and  M. 
Haguenot,  and  after  him  M.  St.  Andre,  in  the  iliac 
paflion.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1713.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  351. 

ANT1PERISTASIS,  in  Philofophy ,  the  aftion  of  two  con¬ 
trary  qualities  ;  one  whereof  is  fuppofed,  by  its  oppofi¬ 
tion,  to  excite  and  heighten  the  force  of  the  other. 

The  word  is  formed  of  avri,  contra ,  againjl ,  and  an- 
pisapcu,  to  Jland  round,  or  to  rejlrain  ;  q.  d.  circurn- 
objijlentia,  or  the  renitency  againft  any  thing  that  fur- 
rounds  or  befets  another. 

Antiperijlafts  is  ufually  defined,  “  the  oppofition  of  a 

“  contrary 
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«  contrary  quality,  whereby  the  quality  it  oppofes  be- 
«*  comes  heightened,  or  intended:  or  the  action  \vhere- 
by  a  body,  attacked  by  another,  Colletts  itfelf,  and 
“  becomes  ftronger  by  fuch  oppofition  :  or  it  is  an  m- 
“  tention  of  the  attivity  of  one  quality,  caufed  by  the 
“  oppofition  of  another.” 

Thus  cold,  fay  the  fchool-pbilofophers,  on  many  ocCa- 
fions,  exalts  the  degree  of  heat,  and  drynefs  that  of 
inoifture.  < 

Thus  it  is,  that  quick-lime  is  fet  on  fire  by  the  affufion 
of  cold  water:  and  fo  water  becomes  warmer  in  winter 
than  in  fummer,  by  antiperijiafu :  and  to  the  fame  caufe 
it  is  owing,  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  excited  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  which  is  continually  cold. 

This  antiperiflafs  was  a  principle  of  great  ufe  and  extent 
in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  canvaffed  this  dottrine  thoroughly,  in  his 
Hiltory  of  Cold. — It  is  certain,  that  a  priori ,  or  confider- 
ing  the  reafon  of  the  thing  abftratted  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  alledged  to  prove  an  antiperijiafu ,  it  appears  highly 
abfurd  •,  fince,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  one 
contrary  ought  to  deftroy,  not  to  ftrengthen  another. 

It  is  commonly,  indeed,  alledged,  as  a  proof  of  a,  power 
nature  has  given  bodies  of  flying  their  contraries,  that 
drops  of  water,  falling  on  a  table,  collect  into  little  glo¬ 
bules,  to  avoid  the  contrary  quality  in  the  table,  and 
keep  themfelves  from  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  dry 
wood  ;  but  this  we  can  account  for  on  more  intelligible 
principles,  viz.  the  power  of  attraction,  and  re- 
tulsion. 

In  effett,  not  only  reafon,  but  experiment  alfo,  con¬ 
cludes  again!!  the  notion  of  an  antiperijlafis :  the  leading 
argument  urged  in  behalf  of  it  is,  the  heating  of  quick¬ 
lime  in  cold  water :  now,  how  aftonifliing  the  lazinefs 
and  credulity  of  mankind,  who  have  fo  long  and  gene¬ 
rally  acquiefced  in  what  they  might  fo  eafily  have  found 
to  be  falfe  !  for  if,  inftead  of  cold  water,  the  lime  be 
quenched  with  hot  water,  the  ebullition  will  always  be 
far  greater  than  if  the  liquor  were  cold. 

Again ;  in  freezing  a  bafon  to  a  joint-ftool,  with  a 
mixture  of  fnow  and  fait,  by  the  fire-fule,  it  is  pretended, 
that  the  fire  fo  intends  the  cold,  as  to  enable  it  to  con¬ 
geal  the  water  that  ftagnated  upon  the  furface  of  the 
itool,  betwixt  that  and  the  bottom  of  the  vefl'el.  But 
how  little  need  there  is  of  an  antiperijiafu  in  this  experi¬ 
ment,  appears  hence,  that  Mr.  Boyle  has  purpofely 
made  it  with  good  fuccefs,  in  a  place  where  there  nei¬ 
ther  was,  nor  ever,  probably,  had  been,  a  fire. 

As  to  the  refrelhing  coldnefs  which  fubterraneous  places 
afford  in  fummer,  it  may  be  denied,  that  they  are  then 
really  colder  than  in  winter  ;  though,  if  the  contrary 
were  allowed,  it  would  not  neceffimiy  infer  an  anti- 
perijlafn.  The  fmoking  of  waters,  drawn  from  deep 
places  in  frofty  weather,  does  not  neceffariiy  infer  fuch 
water  to  be  warmer  than  at  other  times  when  it  does  not 
fmoke ;  fince  that  effedt  may  proceed,  not  from  the 
greater  warmth  of  the  water,  but  from  the  greater  cold¬ 
nefs  of  the  air.  For  a  man’s  breath  in  a  cold  fummer, 
or  in  mild  winter  weather,  becomes  very  vifible  ;  the 
cold  ambient  air  fuddenly  condenfing  the  fuliginous 
fleams  difeharged  by  the  lungs  ;  which  in  warm  weather 
are  readily  diffufed  in  imperceptible  particles  through  the 
air.  See  Cold  and  Effluvia. 

ANTIPHERNA,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  denoted  a 
kind  of  fettlement  made  on  a  wife  in  cafe  of  furviving 
her  hufband,  as  an  equivalent  for  her  dowry. 

This  word  feerns  to  anfwer  what  in  our  law  is  called  a 

JOINTURE. 

ANTIPHONALLY,  in  refpett  of  church  mufic,  imports 
as  much  as  alternately,  or  anthem-wife. 

The  Greeks  have  a  method  of  finging  antiphonally ,  anti- 
phonatum ,  called  by  them  mra.^ano/]o wtov,  wherein  two 
perfons  fing  together,  and  then  are  filent,  and  fncceeded 
by  two  others,  who  fing  a  while  and  then  are  filent,  and 
fo  on. 

ANTIPHONARY,  antiphonarium,  a  fervice  book  which 
contained  all  the  invitatories,  refponfories,  collects,  and 
whatever  elfe  was  fung  or  faid  in  the  choir,  except  the 
leflons. 

This  is  otherwife  called  refponfarium,  from  the  refponfes 
therein  contained. 

The  author  of  the  Roman  antlphoiiary  was  pope  Gregory 
the  Great. 

We  alfo  find  mention  of  notturnal  and  diurnal  antipbo- 
naries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  daily  and  nightly  offices ; 
fummer  and  winter  antiphonaries ;  alfo  antiphonaries  for 
country  churches,  &c.  By  the  provincial  conftitutions 
of  archbifhop  Winchelfey,  made  at  Merton,  A.  D.  1305, 
it  is  required  that  one  of  thefe  fhould  be  found  in  every 
church  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

T  he  ufe  of  thefe,  and  many  other  popifli  books,  was 
forbid  by  the  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  VI.  c.  10.  . 
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ANTIPHONY,  Antiphona,  the  anfwer  made  by  ore 
choir  to  another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  be¬ 
tween  two. 

Antiphony,  fometimes  denotes  a  fpecies  of  pfalmody 
wherein  the  congregation,  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
repeat  the  pfalms,  verfe  for  verfe,  alternately. 

In  this  fenfe,  antiphony  Hands  con ftadiftinguiflied  from  • 
symphony,  where  thewhole  congregation  lings  together. 
Antiphony  differs  from  refponforium ,  becaufe  in  this  latter 
the  verfe  is  only  fpoke  by  one  perfon,  whereas  in  the 
former,  the  verfes  are  fung  by  the  two  choirs  alternately. 
The  original  of  antipbonal  finging  in  the  weffern  churches 
is  referred  to  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofe,  about  the  year 
374.  That  father  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  it  into 
the  church  of  Milan,  in  imitation  of  the  cultom  of  the 
eaftern  church,  where  it  appears  to  be  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity,  though  as  to  the  time  of  its  inffitution,  authors  are 
not  agreed.  It  was  moft  probably  introduced  at  Antioch, 
between  the  years  of  Chrift  347  and  356.  See  Choral 
Service. 

Antiphony  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  words  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pfalm,  to  which  both  the  choirs 
are  to  accommodate  their  finging. 

Antiphony,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a  kind  of 
compofition  made  of  feveral  verfes  extracted  out  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pfalms,  adapted  to  exprefs  the  myltery  iolemnized 
on  the  occafion. 

Antiphona  ad  introitum ,  that  anciently  fung  in  the  in- 
troit  of  the  mafs. 

Antiphona  invitatoria ,  that  repeated  at  the  pfalm  Venite 
exultemus. 

Antiphon  ie  majores,  thofe  feven  ufed  ,to  be  fung  in  the 
time  of  advent,  at  the  Magnificat,  and  during  the  feven 
days  before  Chriftmap. 

Antiphons  proceffonales,  thofe  fung  at  proceffions. 

An  tip  hon  as  rogatienes ,  thofe  rehearfed  at  rogations. 

AN  i  IPHRASIS,  a  fort  of  figurative  expreifion,  which 
has  a  contrary  meaning  to  what  it  carries  in  appearance. 
Or,  a  kind  of  irony,  wherein  we  fay  one  thing,  and 
mean  the  contrary. 

The  word  is  derived  from  «m,  and  <ppa.au;,  of  <pp a.'Cw, 
I  /peak. 

Santtius  defines  antiphrafis  to  be  a  form  of  irony,  where¬ 
by  we  fay  a  thing,  by  denying  what  we  ought  rather  to 
affirm  it  to  be  :  as  when  we  fay,  it  did  not  difpUafe  me  ; 
or,  he  is  no  fool ;  meaning,  /  was  plcafed  with  'it ;  or,  he 
is  a  man  of  fenfe. — On  this  principle,  th  eantiphrafes  ought 
to  be  ranked  among  the  figures  of  fentences,  and  noc 
among  thofe  of  words. 

It  is  a  common  error,  to  make  antiphrafes  confiff  in  fingle 
words ;  as  when  we  fay,  that  the  Faroe  are  thus  called 
by  antiphrafis,  becaufe  they  fpare  nobody,  Parcae,  quia 
nemini  parcunt.— S.  Jercm,  in  his  epiftle  to  Riparius 
again!!  Vigilantius,  fays,  he  ought  rather  to  be  called 
Dormitantius  per  antipbrafin,  than  Vigilantius,  becaufe 
he  oppofed  the  Chriftians  holding  wakes  at  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs. 

Santtius  holds  it  improper  to  call  thefe  antiphrafes  ; 
becaufe  phrafts  is  not  applicable  to  a  fingle  word,  but  fig- 
nifies  orationem,  aut  loquendi  modum. 

ANTIPODES,  in  Geography ,  a  relative  term,  denoting 
fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  diametrically  onpo- 
fite  to  one  another. 

The  word  comes  from  avri ,  againjl,  and  axcJ'or, 
a  foot. 

The  Antipodes  are  thofe  who  live  in  parallels  of  latitude 
equally  oiffant  from  the  equator,  the  one  toward  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  fouth  ;  and  under  the  fame  meri¬ 
dian,  though  1800,  or  juft  half  of  that  meridian,  dif- 
tant  from  one  another. 

The  Antipodes  have  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  and  the  fame  length  of  night  and  day  ;  but  at 
contrary  times  ;  it  being  midnight  with  one,  when  it  is 
noon  with  the  other  ;  and  the  longefl  day  with  one, 
when  it  is  the  fiiortef!  with  the  other. 

Again,  as  the  horizon  of  any  place  is  900  diflant  from 
its  zenith,  the  Antipodes  have  the  fame  horizon.  And 
hence,  when  the  fun  rifes  to  one,  he  fets  to  the  other. 
Plato  is  faid  to  have  firft  ftarted  the  notion  of  Antipodes  ; 
and  likewife  to  have  given  them  the  name  :  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  earth  to  be  of  a  fpherical  figure,  it  was  eafv 
for  him  to  infer,  that  there  muft  be  Antipodes. 

Many,  and  particularly  Lattantius  and  Auguftine, 
laughed  at  the  notion.— The  latter  of  thofe  fathers  is 
ftrangely  perplexed  to  think  how  men  and  trees  fhould 
hang  pendulous  in  the  air,  their  feet  uppermolt,  as  he 
thought  they  muft  do  in  the  other  hemifphere. 

And  if  we  may  believe  Aventine,  Boniface,  nrchbifhop 
of  Mcntz,  and  legate  of  pope  Zachary,  in  the  eighth 
century,  declared  a  bifhop  of  that  time,  called  Virgilius, 
heretic,  for  maintaining  that  there  was  fuch  a  thine  as 
Antipodes. 
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But  this  piece  of  hiflory  is  controverted  by  the  authors 
of  the  Mem.  de  Trevoux  ;  as  having  been  made  ufe  of,  it 
feems,  by  fome  perfons,  to  Ihew,  that  the  church  has 
been  miftaken  in  its  decifions. 

As  to  the  fentiments  of  the  primitive  Chriffcians  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Antipodes,  fome,  rather  than  admit  the  conclufions 
of  the  philofophers,  absolutely  denied  the  whole,  even  the 
demonftrations  of  the  geometricians  relating  to  the  fpheri- 
city  of  the  earth  :  which  is  LarRantius’s  way,  Inftit.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  24.  Others  only  called  in  queftion  the  conjectures  of 
the  philofophers  ;  which  is  St.  Auguftine’s  method,  De 
Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  9. — After  putting  the  queftion, 
whether  there  ever  were  nations  of  Cyclopes,  or  pigmies, 
or  of  people  vt  hofe  feet  flood  outward,  &c.  he  comes  to 
the  point  of  Antipodes ,  and  aiks,  “  whether  the  lower  part 
“  of  our  earth  be  inhabited  by  Antipodes  f”  He  made  no 
doubt  of  the  earth’s  being  round,  nor  of  there  being  a  part 
diametrically  oppofite  to  ours  ;  but  only  difputes  its  being 
really  inhabited.  And  the  conGderations  he  fuggefts  for 
that  purpofe  are  juft  enough;  as  that  they  who  afferted 
Antipodes  had  no  hiftory  for  it ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
earth  may  be  covered  with  water;  and  that  to  place  An¬ 
tipodes  there,  of  a  different  origin  from  us  (as  mull  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  Gnce  they  thought  it  im- 
poffible  to  go  from  our  world  to  theirs),  is  to  contradict 
feripture,  which  teaches,  that  the  whole  race  defeended 
from  one  man.  Such  are  the  fentiments  of  that  father 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  Chriftian  fathers  were  not  the 
only  perfons  who  difputed  the  truth  of  the  Antipodes.  Lu¬ 
cretius  had  done  it  before  them,  at  the  end  of  his  firftbook, 
v.  1 063,  &e.  See  alfo  Plutarch,  lib.  De  facie  in  orbe  lunae  ; 
and  Pliny,  who  refutes  the  opinion,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
ANTJPOPE,  a  falfe  or  pretended  pope ;  or,  one  that  is, 
or  is  pretended  to  be,  irregularly  eleCted  in  oppofition  to 
another. 

Geddes  gives  the  hiflory  of  no  lefs  than  twenty -four 
fchifms  in  theRomifh  church,  caufed  by  antipopes ;  fome 
took  their  rife  from  a  diverGty  of  doClrine  of  belief, 
which  led  different  parties  to  ele£l  each  their  feveral  pope  ; 
but  the  greater  part  from  dubious  controverted  rights  of 
election,  the  fruits  of  chicane  and  ambition. 
ANTI-PORTICO  is  ufed  by  fome  for  a  veftibule,  or  porch, 
at  the  entrance  of  an  edifice. 

ANTIPPtAXiA,  from  av It  and  or  pa  ttu,  I  perform,  in  the 
Ancient  Phyfic,  denotes  a  contrariety  of  functions,  tempera¬ 
ments,  8tc.  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  invented  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  contrariety  of  fymptoms  which  frequently 
concur  in  hypochondriac. cafes,  when,  e.  gr.  the  liver  is 
charged  with  being  immoderately  hot,  and  the  ftomach  ex- 
cefhvely  cold. 

The  moderns,  particularly  Etmuller,  refute  the  notion 
of  an  antipraxia ,  on  this  principle,  that  the  blood  circu¬ 
lating  duly  through  the  whole  body,  warms  all  the  parts, 
as  well  the  flomach  as  liver  proportionably.  To  which 
fome  advocates  for  the  ancient  fyftem  objeCt,  that  this  is 
confounding  the  preternatural  Hate  with  the  natural. 
ANTIPREDIC AMEN  PS,  in  Logic.  Sec  Antepredi- 

CAMENT. 

ANTIPROB ABILISM,  the  doCbine  or  fyftem  of  thofe 
who  hold  it  unlawful  to  follow  the  lefs  probable  opinion, 
in  oppofition  to  the  more  probable  one. 

There  have  been  vigorous  advocates  for  antiprobabilifm ; 
for  even  among  its  greateft  enemies,  the  Jefuits,  F.  Gif- 
bert  lias  a  treatife  exprelly  in  favour  of  antiprobabilifm,  viz. 
Anti  p  rob  ABiLiSM us,  feu  traClatus  theologicusfidelem 
totius  probabilifmi  ftateram  continens,  & c.  Par.  1703.  4to. 
ANTIPROBOLE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  whereby  the  de¬ 
fendant  adopts  or  admits  the  charge  brought  againfl  him 
by  the  profecutor. 

E.  gr.  Suppofmg  the  profecutor’s  zsfoQoM  to  be,  Titus 
has  killed  Caius ;  the  defendant’s  antiprobole  may  be,  l  have 
killed  him,  but  undefignedly. 

ANTIPROPEMPTICON,  in  Poetry ,  a  poem  wherein  a 
perfon  going  a  journey  addreffes  himfelf  to  his  friends. 
Such  is  that  of  Ovid,  lib.  i.  Trill. 

Cum  fubit  illius  trifiiffima  nodis  imago,  &c. 

It  is  oppofed  to  propempticon. 

ANTIPROTASIS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  folution  of  the  pro¬ 
tasis. 

ANTIPSORA,  from  am  and  4.«pa,  itch,  in  Pharmacy,  re¬ 
medies  proper  againfl;  the  itch. 

ANTIPTOSIS,  a  figure  in  Grammar ,  whereby  one  cafe  is 
put  for  another. 

The  word  comes  from  avh,  pro ,  and  Alar  1;,  cafus. 
ANTIPPYRETON,  from  am  and  oruq,  fire ,  among  Phy- 
ficians,  an  appellation  given  to  the  medicines  againfl  fevers. 
ANTIQUARE,  among  Roman  lawyers,  properly  denotes 
the  rejecting  of  a  new  law,  or  refufing  to  pafs  it. 

In  which  fenfe,  antiquating  differs  from  abrogating  ;  as 
the  latter  imports  the  annulling  an  old  law,  the  former 
the  rejecting  a  new  one.  See  A.’ 

Antiqjjare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  law’s  growing  obfolete,  or 
into  difufe,  either  by  age  or  non-obfervance. 
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ANTIQUARIUM,  among  the  Ancients ,  denoted  a  place  of 
apartment,  wherein  their  antique  monuments  were  me- 
ferved.  r 

ANTIQUARTIUM  is  ufed  by  fome  modern  practitioners, 
ror  a  Ipecmc  againfl  the  quartan  ague. 

ILenc' e  fome  cal!  the  Jefuits  bark  anttquartium  Peruvianum. 
Wede.ius  alfo  fpeaks  of  an  effentia  antiquariia. 

The  antiquartan  of  Riverius  is  a  preparation  of  mercurius 
dulcts,  aurum  fulminant ,  fulphur  of  antimony,  'and  fcam- 
mony. 

ANTIQUARY,  Anti^u arius,  a  perfon  who  fludies 
and  learches  after  monuments  and  remains  of  the  an- 
cients;  as,  old  medals,  books,  flatues,  fculptures,  and 
inscriptions :  and,  in  general,  all  curious  pieces  that 
may  afford  any  light  into  antiquity. 

Formerly  there  were  feveral  other  kinds  of  antiquaries. 
i  he  librarij,  or  copifls,  i.  e.  thofe  who  tranferibed  in 
fair  legible  chara£ters,  what  had  been  before  written  in 
notes,  were  called^by  this  name.  They  were  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  calligrapl i.  They  were  alfo  employed  in  repair¬ 
ing  books  injured  by  age. 

In  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were  other 
perfons  of  diftinCtion,  called  antiquaries ,  whofe  bufipefs 
.  fhew  flrangers  th  e  antiquities  of  the  place,  to 
explain  the  ancient  inferiptions,  and  to  give  them  all  the 
a  Alliance  they  could  in  this  way  of  learning. 

This  was,  doubtlefs,  a  very  curious  and  ufefu!  inftitu- 

tion  ;  and  might  well  deferve  to  be  re-eflablifhed. _ 

Paufanias  calls  thefe  antiquaries ,  E^ij^aTc/.  The  Sici¬ 
lians  call  them  myfiogogi. 

I  here  was  an  ancient  college  of  antiquaries  erected  in 
Ireland  by  Ollamh  Fodhla,  700  years  before  Chrifl,  for 
compofing  a  hiflory  of  that  country.  And  to  this,  fay 
the  Irifh  hiftcrians,  it  is  owing,  that  the  hiflory  and  an¬ 
tiquities  of  that  kingdom  may  be  traced  back  beyond 
thofe  of  moft  other  nations. 

Foundations  of  this  kind  have  often  been  wifhed  for,  and 
fometimes  alfo  attempted  in  England, 
oir  H.  Spelman  fpeaks  of  a  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  his 
time,  to  whom  his  treatife  of  the  terms,  written  in  the 
yeai  1614*  was  communicated,  he  him'.elf  being  one  of 
the  number. 

The  fociety  was  formed  by'arcbbifiiop  Parker,  Camden, 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Stowe,  and  others  ;  in  1598,  R. 
Carew  was  admitted  into  it.  Application  was  made  to 
queen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter  and  houfe,  wherein  they 
might  hold  their  meetings,  ere&  a  library,  and  the  like. 
But  by  the  death  ol  that  princefs,  their  application 
proved  abortive.  Her  fucceflor,  king  James  1.  was  far 
from  favouring  their  defign. 

In  the  year  1717,  this  fociety  was  revived  again,  fines 
which  time  no  interruptions  having  happened,  it  is  at 
prefentin  a  very  flourifhing  condition;  confiding  oi  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy, 
&c.  .whofe  bufinefs,  as  members,  is  to  difeover  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  their  own,  as  well  as  thole  of  other  nations. 
This  fociety  was  incorporated  by  the  king’s  charter  in  the 
year  1 7 5 r »  the  name  of  the  Prefident,  Council,  and 

Fchows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  ;  their 
council  conGfls  of  twenty-one  perfons,  ten  of  whom  are 
annually  changed  :  the  election  of  members  is  by  ballot, 
a  certificate  figned  by  three  or  more  fellows  being  previ- 
oufiy  exhibited  ior  Gx  ordinary  fuccefllvc  meetings,  except 
in  the  cafe  ot  peers^  members  of  the  privy  council,  and 
judges,  who  may  be  propofed  by  a  Gngle  member  and 
balloted  for  the  fame  day  ;  and  the  choice  is  determined 
by  a  majority  of  two  thirds.  Every  member  pays  an  ad- 
nnffion-fee  of  five  guineas,  and  two  guineas  a  year,  or  an 
additional  fum  of  twenty-one  guineas.  They  Gave  week¬ 
ly  meetings  on  Thurfday,  from  feven  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening  till  nine.  This  fociety  began  to  publifh  its  dif- 
coveries,  &c.  in  1770,  under  the  title  of  Archxologia. 

Antiquary  is  alfo  ufed,  by  Ancient  lArtters ,  for  the  keeper 
of  the  antiquarium,  or  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

This  officer  is  otherwife  called  archaota,  or  antiquary  of  a 
king,  a  prince,  a  ftate,  or  the  like. 

Henry  \  III.  gave  John  Leland  tne  title  of  his  antiquary, 
a  title  which,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  no  body  ever 
enjoyed  befides  himfelf.  But  the  reftridlion,  we  fup- 
pofe,  was  only  intended  to  be  underflood  in  refpeCt  of 
the  kings  of  England  ;  M.  Schott,  we  find,  had  the  title 
of  antiquary  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  P.  Pedruzzi,  that  of 
antiquary  of  the  duke  of  Parma  ;  M.  Galland  refided 
fome  time  in  Purity,  under  the  title  of  antiquary  of  the 
king  of  France. 

'I  he  univerfity  of  Oxford  have  Hill  their  antiquary,  under 
the  denomination  of  cuftos  archivorum. 

Rhe  kings  of  Sweden  have  been  at  great  expences  in 
order  to  illuftrate  the  antiquity  of  their  country,  having 
eftablilhed  an  academy  of  antiquaries  with  this  fingle 
view. 

The  office  of  the  ancient  Irifh  antiquaries  was  to  preferve 
the  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  to  correct  the 
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i-egal  tables  of  fucceffion,  and  deliver  down  the  pedigree 
of  every  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family. 

P.  Labbe  and  Petavius  have  publiflied  pieces  exprefly 
concerning  the  apparatus  of  antiquaries. 

ANTIQUATED,  Antiquatus,  fomething  obfolcte,  or 
grown  out  of  date,  or  ufe. 

ANTIQUE,  Antiquus,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
that  is  ancient. 

Antique  is  chiefly  ufed  among  architects,  fculptors,  and 
painters  ;  who  apply  it  to  fuch  pieces  of  buildings,  fculp- 
ture,  painting  &c.  as  were  made  at  the  time  when  the 
arts  were  in  their  greatell  perfection,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  viz.  from  the  age  of  Alexander 
to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  600,  when  Italy  became  over-run  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  hands  oppofed  to  modern.  Thus 
we  fay,  an  antique  building,  or  a  building  after  the  an¬ 
tique ;  'an  antique  buft,  or  bas-relievo  ;  the  antique  man¬ 
ner,  tafle,  Sec. 

The  fcience  of  antiques  is  alfo  called  by  Spon  AE.CH.fiO- 
GRAPHIA. 

Under  this  is  included  the  knowledge  of  ancient  coins, 
medals,  infcriptions,  buildings,  ftatues,  fculptures,  MSS. 
veffels,  weights,  meafures,  See. 

A  nt iqjj e  is  fometimes  alfo  contradiftinguifhed  from  an¬ 
cient,  which  denotes  the  leffer  degree  of  antiquity,  when 
the  art  Was  not  in  its  utrrtoft  purity. 

Thus,  antique  architecture  is  frequently  diftinguiffied  from 
ancient  architefiure.  « 

Some  writers  alfo  ufe  the  compound,  antiquo-mo 
13  e  r n,  in  refpeCt  of  the  old  Gothic  churches,  and  other 
buildings  ;  to  diftinguiflh  them  from  thole  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

ANTIQUITY,  Antiquitas,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  times 
or  ages  pafl  long  ago. 

Thus  we  fav,  the  heroes  of  antiquity ,  the  marks  or  foot- 
fteps  of  antiquity,  monuments  of  antiquity,  &c. 

Antiquity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  works  or  remains 
of  ancient  times.  See  Monument,  Remains,  Ruins, 
Sec. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  fine,  curious  piece  of  antiquity  ;  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  abound  in  antiquities. 

Ant  1  quity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  great  age  of  a  thing. . 
or  its  duration  from  times  of  old. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  kingdom,  a  cuf- 
tom,  or  the  like  :  mod  nations  lay  claim  to  an  antiquity 
much  greater  than  they  can  truly  wrarrant.  The  prefent 
age  may  be  faid  to  be  the  antiquity  of  the  world ;  which 
was  but  new  in  what  are  commonly  called  the  ancient 
days,  according  to  the  received  chronology. 

There  are  great  difputes  concerning  the  antiquity,  or  age 
of  the  world. 

Ariftotle  carried  it  even  to  eternity;  and  Parmenides, 
Pythagoras,  and  the  Chaldeans,  were  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  :  but  the  generality  of  philofophers,  as  well  as 
divines  and  hiltorians,  have  always  held  an  origin  of  it  ; 
though  where  to  fix  that  origin,  is  the  difficulty.  The 
different  fyftcms  of  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion,  of  Scaliger,  of  Pezron,  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Sec.  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Chinele  annals,  leave 
the  point  infinitely  embarraffed. 

Dorn.  Pezron  thinks  he  has  merited  well  of  the  public 
by  adding  2000  years  to  the  age  of  the  world,  which 
had  been  taken  from  it  by  Scaliger  and  others;  but  this 
did  not  hinder  F.  Martianay  from  entering  a  profecution 
againft  him  in  the  archbilhop’s  court  of  Paris,  for  herefy, 
— His  crime  was  following  the  heathen  rather  than  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  in  which  however  he  was  preceded 
by  the  generality  of  the  fathers  and  primitive  writers  of 
the  church  ;  among  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  practice,  to  make  5500  years  between  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  the  incarnation.  In  reality,  the  Jews  are 
charged  with  having  corrupted  their  chronology  ;  by 
which  the  moderns  have  been  mifled. 

Some  have  propofed  to  trace  out  the  antiquity  of  the 
earth,  by  an  obfervation  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  ;  others 
by  obferving  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or 
the  growth  of  its  flrata. — One  mark  or  proof  of  antiquity 
has  been  darted  by  Rudbeck,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
carried  to  a  demonflration  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  certain  black  cruft,  called  in  the  Swedifh 
tongue,  mat-iorden ,  and  fwart-myllan ,  which  covers  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  being  formed  of  a  mixture  of  rot¬ 
ten  grafs,  and  other  herbs,  with  duft  and  a  kind  of  mud, 
which  the  melted  fnow  leaves  behind  it.  According  to 
this  antiquary,  there  are  at  leaft  500  years  requifite  to 
form  an  inch  thick  of  this  cruft,  which  in  many  places 
of  Sweden  is  found  to  be  upwards  of  feven  inches  thick, 
where  urns  have  been  dug  up  full  of  bones  and  alhes. 
From  whence  it  follows,  according  to  this  author,  that 
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it  is  upwards  of  3500  years  fince  burning  the  dead  was 
pradlifed  in  Scandinavia. 

Recupero,  the  hiftoriographer  of  TEtna,  fuggefts  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  from  the 
feveral  ftrata  of  lava,  that  have  iffued  at  different  times 
from  this  mountain.  A  ftream  of  lava,  which  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates  to  have  burft  out  in  the  time  of  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  is  covered  at  this  day  only  with  a  very 
fcanty  foil;  and  in  digging  pits  and  wells,  Veveral  ftrata 
ol  lava  have  been  difeovered  with  earth  to  a  confider- 
able  thicknefs  over  the  furface  of  each  ftratum  ;  in  one 
inftance  feven  diftinft  furfaces  of  this  kind  were  pierced  ; 
and  allowing  2000  years  for  the  interval  between  two 
eruptions)  the  lava  thatcompofed  the  firft  or  loweft  ftra¬ 
tum,  mult  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  above  14000 
years  ago.  Brydone’s  Tour,  Sec.  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

But  this  argument  is  very  fallacious,  becaufe  we  learn 
from  Sir  VVilliam  Hamilton’s  remarks  on  the  foil  of 
Naples,  that,  fince  the  firft  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  which 
deftroyed  the  ancient  town  of  Herculaneum  in  the  year 
79,  there  have  been  fix  eruptions  of  lava ,  forming  as 
many  different  ftrata,  with  veins  of  good  foil  between 
them.  Phil.  Tranf.  voh  Ixi.  N°  1. 

I  here  is  fcarce  a  nation  under  heaven  but  lays  claim  to 
a  greater  degree  of  antiquity  than  the  reft  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  the  Scythians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Chinefe,  Sec.  pretend  each  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  feveral  of 
thefe  nations,  left  they  fliould  be  outftripped  in  their  pre¬ 
tentions  by  any  of  the  reft,  have  traced  up  their  origin  to 
ageslong  beforethereceived  accountof  thecreation.  Hence 
the  appellation  aborigines,  indigenes,  terrigince,  antelunares , 
Sec.  The  Athenians  were  not  affiamed  to  pretend  to  be 
autochthones ;  and  what  is  molt  remarkable,  Socmteshim- 
felf  gives  them  this  ridiculous  appellation,  which,  as  fome 
others  of  the  philofophers  have  wifely  obferved,  only  put 
>hem  on  a  level  with  ants  and  gralhoppers.  Mem.  Acad. 
Infer,  tom.  vii.  p.  498. 

The  Chaldeans  pretend  to  aftronomical  obferrations  of 
47c, coo,  or  473,000  years  ;  they  mention  the  precife  king 
who  reigned  over  them  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  whofe 
name  was  Xifuthrus,  and  attribute  to  him  feveral  things 
which  we  aferibe  to  Noah. 

The  Chaldaic  antiquities  of  Berofus  are  loft,  except  a  few 
fragments  which  have  been  colleHed  by  Jof.  Scaliger, 
and  fince  more  fully  by  Fabricius.  Annius  of  Viterbo* 
a  Dominican  monk,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  would  not  fuller  us  to  want  fuch  a  treaiure, 
but  officroufly  went  to  work,  and  forged  a  Berofus  otic 
of  his  own  brain,  which  he  publiflied  at  Rome  in  1498. 
I  lie  monk  went  farther  ;  and  from  the  fame  mint  foon 
after  produced  Manetho’s  fupplement  to  Berofus,  from 
the  time  of  Algyptus  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  ftate.  The  mifehief  is,  Manetho  lived  be¬ 
fore  Berofus ;  this  aiiaclitonifni  alone  had  fufficed  to  be¬ 
tray  the  cheat. 

St.  Auguftine  laughs  at  the  folly  of  the  Egvptians,  who 
pretend  to  obfervations  of  the  ftars  above  100,000  years 
old ;  in  effect,  no  people  appear  to  have  been  warmer  in 
the  conteft  for  antiquity  than  thofe  of  Egypt.  They  pre¬ 
tend  two  periods  of  time;  one  fhorter,  during  which 
the  throne  of  Egypt  had  been  filled  by  men,  the  other 
almoft  infinite,  wherein  gods  and  demi-gods  had  wore 
the  crown.  _  From  Ifis  and  Ofiris  to  Alexander  they 
reckoned  a  fpace  of  23000  years,  the  time  before  that, 
while  the  gods  reigned,  made  42984  years  more  ;  the 
whole  duration  from  the  beginning  of  their  monarchy 
amounting  to  65984.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  40. 

The  computation  of  their  dynafties  as  given  by  Mane¬ 
tho,  a  writer  of  their  own  (of  whom  we  have  extracts 
in  Syncellus,  taken  from  Julius  Africanus  and  Eufebffis), 
extends  to  555°  years  before  Alexander’s  time;  and  the 
Egyptian  chronicle,  cited  by  the  fame  Syncellus,  goes 
farther,  reckoning  36525  years.  Diogenes  Laertius 
makes  no  Iefs  than  48863  years  from  the  reign  of  Vul- 
can.  Yet  the  Scythians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Ethiopians, 
and  fome  others,  ftill  infilled  on  their  priority  to  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  feem'to  have 
carried  their  point.  Juftin,  after  Trogus,  gives  the  pre¬ 
cedency  to  the  Scythians  ;  and  affirms,  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  allowed  to  have  been  before  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  their  catalogues  fhould  be  ridicu- 
loufly  incredible,  when  theEgyptians  made  their  firft  kin^s 
reign  1 200  years  a-piece  ;  and  the  Aflyrians  theirs  about 
4000. 

But  the  Chinefe  is  efteemed  the  moft  ancient  monarchy 
in  the  univerfe ;  having  cultivated  the  fciences  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  and  fubfifted  at  leaft  thefe  40CO  years  with 
the  fame  laws,  manners,  and  ufages. 

Some  indeed  have  called  in  queition  the  truth  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  Chinefe  annals;  yet  we  find  them  con- 
fiimed,  at  leaft  as  high  as  660  years  before  Chrift,  bv 
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the  annals  of  Japan.  At  won't  the  Chinefe  antiquities 
ftand  on  as  good  a  footing  as  thofe  either  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  Their  annalifts  both  for  order  and  chronology 
are  not  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  ancients  fo  much  admired 
among  us  ;  but  far  furpafs  them  in  point  of  antiquity, 
and  have  a  better  title  to  be  credited,  as  having  written 
by  public  authority,  which  can  be  faid  of  few  Greek 
or  Roman  pieces,  except  perhaps  the  Capitoline  Marbles, 
which  are  not  properly  a  hiftory. 

We  have  no  inconfiderable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of! 
the  Chinefe  account,  from  an  ancient  obfervation  of  a 
grand  ccnjunddion  of  the  planets  under  Chuen-H:o,  em¬ 
peror  of  China,  related  by  Martinius.  That  prince  lived 
25 1 3  years  before  Chrift.'  M.  Kirchius  has  defended  the 
obfervation  againft  Calfini,  and  fhewn  a  conjtindf  ion  mufti 
really  have  happened  at  the  time  mentioned  by  the  Chi- j 
nefe  annals. 

But  the  authenticity  of  this  obfervation,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Chinefe  chronology,  has  been  lately  attacked  by 
an  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Coftar. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus  has  traced  the  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ties,  Jofephus  the  Jewifh  antiquities ,  Berofus  the  Chaldaic 
antiquities ,  Sanconiathon  the  Phoenician  antiquities.  Mane 
tho  and  Marfham  the  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  Phoenician  antiquities  of  Sanconiathon  are  preferred 
in  part  by  Eulebius.  We  have  an  Englifh  tranfiation  of 
Sanconiathon,  with  notes,  by  bifhop  Cumberland,  and  a 
continuation  from  the  canon  of  Eratofthenes.  Loud. 
1720,  8vo. 

Dionyfius  gave  his  book  the  title  of  Reman  antiquities , 
on  account  of  the  curious  inquiries  he  had  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Romans,  by  tracing  them  back 
to  the  remoteft  ages.  For  fidelity  as  well  as  inflrudion 
he  is  generally  preferred  to  Livy  5  his  accounts  are  more 
ample,  and  his  fadds  deferibed  with  more  particulars  ; 
he  gives  a  full  idea  of  the  Roman  ceremonies,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  their  gods,  facrifices,  manners,  cufloms,  difei- 
pline,  policy,  courts,  laws,  &c. 

I  o  the  clafs  of  fuppofititious  antiquities  belong  the  He- 
trurian  antiquities ,  pretended  to  have  been  found  by  Scor- 
nelli  near  Volaterra,  and  publifhed  in  1636  by  Curtius 
Inghiramus,  who  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
forger  of  them.  A  great  number  of  fidditious  names  of 
ancient  authors  are  cited  in  this  book  to  give  the  better 
face  to  the  cheat  ;  but  the  ilyle  betrayed  it.  Allatius 
and  Ernftius  early  detedded  the  impofture.  Fabr.  Bibl. 
Lat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 

The  Britifii  antiquities  before  Ccefar’s  invafion  are  utterly 
dubious,  not  to  fay  fabulous.  Old  chronicles  fpeak  of 
Samothes,  the  ion  of  Japhet,  as  the  founder  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  monarchy  ;  Albion,  a  defendant  of  Cham,  invaded 
it  three  hundred  years  after;  and  about  600  years  after 
this,  Brute,  grandfon  of  iEneas,  came  and  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  ifland  in  the  year  of  the  world  2880,  giving 
it  the  name  which  it  Bill  retained  when  Caffar  made  his 
attempt.  This  is  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  fyfdem  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Britilh  nation,  which  the  generality  of 
our  hiftorians  admit,  for  want  of  a  better.  It  has  been 
defended  by  A.  Thomfon  of  Queen’s  College,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Englifh  tranfiation  of  that  writer. 

It  muft  not  be  forgot  that  the  Irifli  alfo  pretend  to  be  the 
mold  ancient  of  all  nations  ;  they  trace  their  origin  with¬ 
out  interruption  up  to  Japhet.  But  the  Scots  ftill  dif- 
pute  their  priority  with  them,  holding  themfelves  to  be 
an  elder  branch  of  the  Scythians,  the  firft  of  men. 

The  antiquity  of  religion  has  been  often  urged  as  a  proof! 
of  the  truth  of  it.  Jews,  Gentiles,  Chriftians,  Proteft- 
tants,  Papifts,  have  all  in  their  turns  made  ufe  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  antiquity.  It  is  indeed  of  the  inartificial 
kind ;  and  comes  rather  under  the  denomination  of  a 
prefumption  than  a  proof;  on  the  whole  it  feems  to  have 
ferved  the  caufe  of  error  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  that 
of  truth. 

Antiquity  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  cufloms,  and  ufages,  which  obtained  in  ancient 
times,  either  with  regard  to  perfons,  places,  or  things. 
Antiquities ,  in  this  fenfe,  arc  ufually  divided  into  facred, 
political,  military,  literary,  and  domeftic;  fometimes 
only  into  civil  and  ecclefiaftical. 

Antiquities,  facred ,  thofe  relating  to  the  religious  wor- 
fhip,  difeipline,  and  belief  of  ancient  times  and  people. 
Thefe  may  be  fubdivided  into  heathen,  Chriftian,  and 
Mahometan,  &c. 

R  eland  has  a  treatife  exprefly  on  the  facred  antiquities  of 
the  Jews;  Struvius  on  thofe  of  the  Romans;  Lakema- 
che.r  on  thofe  of  the  Greeks ;  and  Stillingfleet  on  thofe 
of  the  Britifh  churches. 

Fabricius  has  given  two  plans  of  a  thefaurus  or  body 
of  antiquities ;  the  one  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  after  the 
manner  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius  ;  the  other  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  antiquities,  divided  into  twelve  books.  He  gives 
the  names  and  titles  of  156  authors  to  be  included  in  the 
£rft,  and  101  authors  for  the  fecond. 


Antiquities,  Chriftian ,  thofe  which  relate  to  the  ancient 
irate  of  the  Chriftian  church. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  eccbft. 
ajtical  antiquities .  J 

The  Magdeburg  centuries  are  looked  upon  by  proteftants 
as  a  library  of  Chriftian  antiquities. 

Mr.  Bingham  has  publifhed  a  learned  fyftem  of  Chriftian 
antiquities. 

Antiquities,  Biblical,  the  notices  of  ancient  laws,  cere 
monies,  events,  &c.  occurring  in  the  Scriptures. 

1  hefe  make  a  branch  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  and  bear 
•  a  near  relation  to  the  Jewifh,  &c.  antiquities. 

Some  pretend  to  deduce  molt  of  the  heathen  antiquities 
from  the  Bible  ;  others,  as  Spencer,  &c.  take  the  con- 
trary  courfe,  and  deduce  the  antiquities  of  the  Bible  from 
thole  of  heathemfm . 

To  interpret  Scripture  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  regard 
be  had  to  the  heathen  antiquities  alluded  to  in  them, 
and  thefe  not  only  fuch  as  are  dire&ly  aimed  at,  or  ap¬ 
proved,  but  alfo  fuch  as  are  purpofely  oppofed. 

Dr.  Cave  has  publifhed  a  treatife  of  apoftolical  antiqui - 
ties,  Antiquitates  Apoftolica',  or  the  Lives,  A£ts;  &c.  of 
the  Apoftles,  Evangelifts,  &c.  Lond.  1674,  fol.  1684, 
and  1686.  T 


Antiquities,  civil,  all  that  belong  not  to  the  head  of 
ecclefa/hcal. 

Antiquities,  political,  thofe  relating  to  the  origins  of 
ftates,  governments,  magiftrates,  and  laws. 

Antiquities,  national,  thofe  employed  in  tracing  the  ori¬ 
gin,  ancient  a£lions,  ufages,  monuments,  remains,  &c. 
of  fome  nation  or  people. 

Gronovius  has  given  a  colle£\ion  of  the  chief  writers  on 
the  Greek  antiquities ;  Roufe,  Pfeiffer,  Bos,  and  bifhop 
Potter,  have  g,ven  fhorter  fyftems ;  the  laft  is  the  belt 
eiteemed,  though  found  too  fhort  by  fome  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  religion,  the  gods,  vows,  and  temples  of 
Greece. 

The  beft  fyftem  of  Ftoman  antiquities  yet  extant  is  that  of 
Rofinus,  with  Dempfter’s  notes. 

We  have  compendiums  and  introduaions  to  the  Roman 
ontiquities  by  Hoepfner,  Nieuport,  Godwin,  Cantelius, 
Bafil  Kennet,  &c. 

Heineccius  has  given  a  colleaion  of  Roman  antiquities, 
for  illuftration  of  civil  law;  and  Briffonius  another, 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  civil  law.  Gravina’s  Origines 
Juris  Civilis  is  excellent  on  this  fubjea. 

A  body  of  the  writers  on  the  Roman  antiquities  hath 
been  publifhed  by  Graevius,  and  another  of  thofe  on  the 
Greek  antiquities  by  Gronovius,  both  under  the  titles  of 
I  hefauri. 

A  fupplement  to  the  former  has  been  publifhed  by  Sal- 
lengre,  and  Polenus.  Danet  and  Pitifcus  have  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  lexicons  of  the  Roman  antiquities.  Varro’s  books 
of  Roman  antiquities  are  entirely  loft,  excepting  fome 
fragments,  preferved  by  St.  Auguftine. 

Antiquities,  parochial,  thofe  confined  to  the  limits  of 
one  or  more  parifhes,  and  converfant  chiefly  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  tithes,  revenues,  & c.  of  the  churches. 

Di .  Kennet  has  publifhed  a  learned  and  curious  work 
under  the  title  of  Parochial  Antiquities ,  attempted  in  the 
hiftory  of  Ambrofden  and  Burchefter,  and  other  adja¬ 
cent  parts  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucks.  Oxf. 
1695,  4to.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  220. 

Antiquities,  literary thofe  relating  to  matters  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  ftudy ;  a  principal  branch  of  thefe,  are 

Antiquities,  academical,  the  origins,  ufages,  & c.  of  the 
ancient  academies,  fchools,  colleges,  and  other  literary 
focieties.  1  hefe  bear  a  near  relation  to  fcholaftic  anti¬ 
quities,  and  make  a  branch  or  divifion  of  literary  anti¬ 
quities .'  Herm.  Conringius  has  given  a  body  of  academi¬ 
cal  antiquities,  Urfinus  a  treatife  of  the  fcholqflical  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Hebrews. 

ANII-PiATIONALISTS,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  di¬ 
vines,  who  in  matters  of  religion  are  for  humbling  rea- 
fon,  and  making  it  bend  to  faith;  aflerting  that  the  a'o- 
furdity  of  a  thing  is  no  reafon  for  rejecting  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  rigid  Calvinifts  and  adherents  to  the 
fynod  of  Dort  are  denominated  antirationdlijls ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  do£trine  of  abfolute  predeftination,  &c. 
Ehe  Roman  catholics  are  alfo  entitled  to  the  fame  appel¬ 
lation,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation. 
— M.  Layle  took  fhelter  in  the  fyftem  of  the  anti-ration - 
alifis,  the  better  to  combat  the  Chriftian  doarines  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  providence.  See. 

AN  EiRRHE  PICUM,  from  avrt  and  psa,  I  fpeak,  in  Li¬ 
terary  Hijlory,  denotes  a  refutation  of  fome  book,  author, 
or  opinion. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  alfo  meet  with  the  word  antirrhefis . 

ANTIRRHINUM,  in  Botany.  Sec  Snap-Dragon. 

AN  I I-SABBA  TARI ANS,  a  modern  religious  fea,  who 
oppofe  the  observance  of  the  Chriftian  Sabbath. 

The  great  principle  of  the  anii-fabbatarians  is,  that  the 

Jewifh 


ANT 
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Jewifh  fabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial  not  moral  obli¬ 
gation  :  and  confequently  is  abolifhed  by  the  coming  of 
Chrift, 

AN  1 ISAGOGE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  differing  little  from 
that  called  concession.  The  following  paffage  from 
Cicero  is  an  inftance  of  it :  Difficihs  ratio  belli  gerendi ;  at 
plena  Ji'tei,  plena  pietatis\  et  Jz  dicas,  magnus  labor,  ?nulta  pe~ 
rieuia  pr  oponuhtur  ;  at  gloria  ex  his  immortalis  ejl  confecutura. 
AN  1  I-bCEPIIC,  fomething  oppofed  to  the  reafonings  and 
fyftem  of  Pyrrhonifts,  or  lceptics. 

AN  i  ISC il,  in  Geography,  denominates  people  who  dwell 
in  the  oppofite  hemifpheres  of  the  earth,  and  whofe 
fhadows  at  noon  fall  in  contrary  dire£lions. 

i  he  word  is  compounded  of  cut/,  again/} ,  and  or.itt,  a 

Jkadow. 

Ihus  the  people  of  the  north  are  antifeii  to  thofe  of  the 
fouth.  The  one  project  their  fhadows  at  mid-day  to¬ 
wards  the  arctic  pole;  and  the  others  towards  the  an- 
tartlic  pole. 

I  he  antifeii  are  very  often  confounded  with  the  ant^ci, 
though  the  former  term  is  more  general  than  the  latter. 
The  antifeii  Hand  contradiftinguifhed  from  perifeii,  See. 
Aniiscii  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  among  A/lrologers,  for 
two  points  of  the  heavens,  equally  diftant  from  the  tro¬ 
pics.  ihus  the  figns  Leo  and  Taurus  are  held  antifeii  to 
each  other. 

AN  I  jSCORSUTiCS,  medicines  proper  for  the  cure  of 

the  feurvy. 

AN  i  I  SEP  1IC,  from  avji,  and  amnos,  putrid ,  of  amru, 
to  putt  if y ,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  fubftances  as  refill 

putrefaction. 

e  have  fome  curious  experiments  in  relation  to  antifeptic 
fu nuances  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  has  afeertained  their 
fcveral  .virtues.  Thus,  in  order  to  fettle  the  antifeptic 
vn tue  o<  filts,  he  compared  it  with  that  of  common  fea- 
iah  ,  which  oeing  one  of  the  weakeft,  he  fuppofes equal 
to  uiuty,  and  exprefles  the  proportional  ftrength  of  the 
reu  by  higher  numbers,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Salts,  their  antifeptic  virtue. 
Sea-falt  -  -  j 

Sal  gemma  -  I  + 
Tartar  vitriolated  2 
Spiritus  Aiindereri  2 
Tarta  rit  folubilis  2 
Sal  diuretieus  -  -  2  -f- 

•  Crude  fed ammoniac  3 


Salts,  their  antifeptic  virtue. 
Saline  mixture  -  3 
Nitre  -  4  + 

Salt  of  hartfhorn  -  4  + 
Salt  of  wormwood  4  4- 
Rorax  -  -  12  -}- 

Salt  of  amber  -  20  -f 
Alum  -  -  -  20-I- 


In  this  table  the  proportions  are  marked  in  integral  num¬ 
bers  ;  only  to  fome  there  is  added  the  lign  -f  ,  to  fhew, 
that  thofe  ialts  are  pofTdl'ed  of  a  {Longer  antifeptic  virtue 
than  the  number  in  the  table  exprefles,  by  fome  fradions  ; 
unlefs  in  the  three  laft,  where  the  fame  lign  imports, 
that  the  :alt  may  be  llronger  by  fome  units. 

Some  refinous  and  other  fubflances  even  exceed  the  an¬ 
tifeptic  virtues  of  the  neutral  falts ;  thus  myrrh,  effa-fee- 
tiaa,  tei  ra  japoriica,  and  aloes,  are  at  leaft  twelve  times 
mere  antifeptic  ttian  fea  fait.  Two  grains  of  camphor  are 
equivalent  to  fixty  grains  of  that  fait.  An  infufion  of  a 
few  grains  of  Y  irginia  fnake-root,  in  powder,  exceeds 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  fea-falt.  Chamomile  flowers 
have  nearly  the  fame  extraordinary  quality.  The  Jefuits 
bark  has  it  alfo.  Befides  thefe,  pepper,  ginger,  faflron, 
contrayerva-root,  are  twelve  times  more  antifeptic  than 
fea-falt.  Dried  fage,  rhubarb,  the  root  of  the  wild  va¬ 
lerian,  mint,  angelica,  ground-ivy,  fena,  green-tea,  red 
roles,  wormwood,  multard,  and  horfei-radilh,  were 
likewife  found  more  antifeptic  than  the  ftandard. 

To  the  clafs  of  antifeptic  medicines  may  likewife  be  added 
fermented,  liquors,  acids,  fpirits,  and  even  thofe  plants 
called  anti-acids,  and  erroneoufly  fuppofed  hafteners  of 
putrefadion,  particularly  horfe-radilh.  Now,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  poffefling  this  virtue,  are  the  more  valuable,  in  that, 
being  ufually  free  of  acrimony,  they  may  be  taken  in 
much  greater  quantities  than  either  fpirits,  acids,  refills, 
or  even  the  neutral  falts. 

Antifeptics  are  preferred  in  all  putrid,  malignant,  and 
pefiilential  cafes.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
different  kinds  of  them  are  to  be  given  in  different  dif- 
eafes,  and  even  in  different  ftages  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
Thus,  the  bark  is  a  fpecific  in  a  gangrene,  when  the 
veffels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  refolved  or  difpofed  to 
putrefadion ;  but  will  fail,  if  the  veffels  are  too  full, 
or  the  blood  be  too  thick.  With  the  fame  caution  is  the 
bark  to  be  ufed  in  wounds,  viz.  chiefly  in  cafes  of  ab- 
forbed  matter,  when  it  infeds  the  humours,  and  brings 
on  a  hedic  fever.  ° 

By  the  great  antifeptic  virtue  of  alum,  the  bark,  and 
other  aftringents,  it  fhould  feem,  that  aflridion  had  no 
fmall  fhare  in  the  cure  of  putrid  diforders  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  putrefadion  confifts  in  a  feparation 
or  difunion  of  the  parts.  But  as  aftringents  are  impro¬ 
per  to  be  adminiftered  in  many  cafes,  contrayerva-root, 
fnake-root,  camphor,  &c.  may  fupply  their  place;  which, 
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though  highly  antifeptic,  have  very  little,  or  any,  of  an 
aftringent  quality.  Pringle’s  Obf.  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Army.  See  Dr.  Macbride’s  Effay  on  the  refpedivc 
Powers,  See.  of  Antifeptics. 

ANflSIGMA,  among  the  Ancient  Grammarians,  fignifies 
one  of  the  notes  of  fentences  affixed  to  thofe  verfes 
whofe  order  was  to  be  changed. 

ANEISPASMODICS,  or  medicines  proper  for  the  cure 
of  fpafins  and  convulfions.  Opium,  balfam  of  Peru, 
and  the  effential  oils  of  many  vegetables,  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  in  this  clafs  of  medicines.  Opium  excels,  for  its 
immediate  effeds.  Peruvian  balfam,  in  many  inftanc-es, 
produces  more  lafting  benefit  than  opium,  and  fome- 
times  fucceeds  where  opium  fails.  As  antfpafnodics,  the 
eflential  oils  differ  in  this  from  opium,  that  they  ad 
more  on  a  particular  part  than  on  the  fyftem  in  general, 
and  have  no  foporific  effed.  Some  medicines  remove 
fpafms  by  immediate  contad,  as  affes  milk,  cream,  oil 
of  almonds;  others  by  repelling  heat,  as  gas,  fulphur, 
nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  See.  And  where  the  ftridures  are 
produced  by  inanition,  and  a  defed  of  vital  heat,  fpafms 
are  removed  by  thofb  medicines  that  reftore  the  vis  vita ?, 
fuch  as  valerian,  caftor,  mufle,  &c. 

ANTISPASTUS,  a  poetical  foot,  confifting  of  four  fylla- 
bles,  whereof  the  firft  is  fhort,  the  fecond  and  third 
long,  and  the  fourth  fhort. 

ANribPODIUM.  SeeSpoDiUM. 

AN  PI-STANCARIANS,  a  fed  of  German  proteftants, 
who  oppofe  the  dodrine  of  Stancarius,  who  aflerted 
that  juftification  was  the  foie  effed  of  Chrift’s  human 
nature,  exclufive  of  his  divinity. 

ANTISTASIS,  ill  Oratory ,  a  defence  of  an  adion  from 
the  confideration,  that  had  it  been  omitted  worfe  would 
have  enfued. 

-  This  is  called  by  Latin  writers  comparativum  argumentuw, 
fuch,  e.  gr.  would  be  the  general’s  defence,  who  had 
made  an  inglorious  capitulation,  that  without  it  the 
whole  army  muft  have  perifhed. 

Antistasis,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  the  gibbous  part  of  the 
liver  in  the  Grecian  victims. 

ANTISTES,  from  ante,  before ,  and  fio,  I fland ,  in  Ecele- 
fiaflical  Writers,  a  title  ufually  given  to  bifhops,  though 
fometimes  alfo  to  priefts  or  prelbyters.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  antifies  was  an  appellation  given  to  the 
chief  or  firft  orders  of  the  priefts  in  the  provinces. 

In  which  fenfe,  antifies  Hands  diftinguilhed  from  patres 
and  mag’Jlri. — In  the  more  ufual  fenfe,  notwithftanding, 
antifies  denotes  the  fame  with  facerdos. 

There  were  alfo  females  of  this  quality  under  the  title  of 
antiflee . 

ANTISTITIUM,  is  a  term  ufed  in  ancient  chronicles  for 
an  abbey  or  monaftery. 

ANTIS  TCECHON,  from  ctvh,  and  roixuov,  letter ,  a  gram¬ 
matical  figure  whereby  one  letter  is  ufed  inftead  of  another, 
ibis  is  otherwife  called  antifhchon,  by  fome  writers. 

ANTIS  I ROPHE,  a  kind  of  dance  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cients;  wherein  they  ftepped  fometimes  to  the  right  and 
fometimes  to  the  left,  Hill  doubling  their  turns  or  con- 
verfions.  , 

The  motion  towards  the  left  they  called  antljirophe  ;  from 
aJli,  againf  ;  and  rf<a <py],  of  sqtpu,  I  turn. 

It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks,  on  fome  occafions, 
to  dance  round  the  altars,  vvhilft  they  fung  the  facred 
hymns,  which  confifted  of  three  ftanzas,  or  parts ;  the 
firft  of  which,  called  Jirophe ,  was  fung  in  turning  from 
eaft  or  weft  ;  the  other,  named  anti firophe,  in  returning 
from  weft  to  eaft.  Then  they  flood  before  the  altar,  and 
fung  the  epode,  which  was  the  laft  part  of  the  Tone  — 
Hence  6' 

Antistrophe  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Lyric  Poetry ,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ode,  which  is  ufually  divided  into  the  firophe  anti- 
Jirophe,  and  epode. 

Ahe  antifir ophe  is  a  kind  of  echo,  or  replication  to  the 
Jirophe ;  and  the  epode  is  a  launching  out  from  them 
both. 

Antistrophe  is  alfo  a  figure  m  Grammar,  whereby  two 
terms  or  things,  mutually  dependent  one  on  another,  are 
reciprocally  converted. 

As  if  one  fhould  fay,  the  mafter  of  the  fervant,  and  the 
fervant  of  the  mafter. 

Antistrophe,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with  what  is  more 
commonly  called  epistrophe. 

AN  f ISYLLOGISM,  in  Logic,  a  fyllogifm,  which  infers 
a  contrary  conclufion  to  that  of  another  syllogism. 

ANTITACTEE,  or  Antitactici,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of 
Gnoftics,  who  owned  that  God,  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  was  good  and  juft;  but  aflerted,  alfo,  that  one 
of  his  creatures  had  created  evil,  and  had  engaged  us  to 
follow  it,  in  order  to  fet  us  in  oppofition  to  God  the 
Creator ;  and  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  oppofe  this 
author  of  evily  in  order  to  avenge  God  of  his  enemy. 

Hence  the  name;  which  is  derived  from  ctylranla,  I 
oppofe. 
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ANTITHENAR,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  to  divers  muf- 
cles,  otherwife  called  adductors,  or  adducent  mufcles. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a.vrt,  againjl  •,  and  Qzvnp ; 
becaufe  thefe  mufcles  a£l  as  antagonifts  to  the  thenars, 

or  abdudlors.  .  . 

Antithenar  is  likewife  a  mufcle  called  alfo  the  femi-in- 
teroffeus  pollicis.  It  is  fmall,  flat,  and  flefhy,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  obliquely  between  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  thumb, 
and  firft  bone  of  the  metacarpus ;  it  is  fixed  by  one  end 
toward  the  bafis  of  the  firft  metacarpal  bone,  near  the 
firft  bone  of  the  fecond  row  of  the  carpus ;  from  thence 
it  runs  obliquely  toward  the  head  of  the  firft  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  and  is  inferted  in  the  lateral  external  part  of 
that  bone,  or  on  that  fide  which  is  turned  to  the  firft 
metacarpal  bone.  It  crofles  over  the  femi-interojfeus  indi¬ 
cts',  this  mufcle  lying  toward  the  back  of  the  hand,  the 
antithenar  here  defcribed  toward  the  palm. 

Antithenar  pedis,  a  fmall  compound  mufcle  lying  ob¬ 
liquely  under  the  metatarfal  bones,  fixed  pofteriorly  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ol  thefe 
bones,  near  their  bafes  ;  in  the  ligaments  of  thefe  bones, 
and  thofe  of  the  tar  [us,  and  in  a  lateral  aponeurofts  of  the 
hypothenar,  all  thefe  portions  contrading  into  a  fmall 
compafs,  are  inferted  in  the  outfide  of  the  external  fcfa 
moide  bone  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
ANTITHESIS,  from  aj}niQwi,  1  oppofe ,  in  Rhetoric,  a 
fetting  two  things  together  by  way  of  oppofition  to  each 
other,  that  the  different  qualities  of  each  may  appear  the 
more  ftrongly.  .  ,  ■  . 

Such  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  the  fecond  Catalinarian  :  ‘  On 
«  the  one  fide  ftands  modefty,  on  the  other  impudence  ; 

‘  on  the  one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit  ;  here  piety, 

*  there  facrilege  ;  here  continency,  there  luft,’  &c.  — 
Such  aHo  is  that  of  Auguftus  to  fome  feditious  young 
men  ;  — audite,  juvenes,  fenem,  quem  juvenem,  jenes  audi- 
vcre — Such  again  is  that  of  Seneca:  Cures  laves  loquun- 
tur,  ingentes Jlupcnt.  And  that  of  Virgil. 

Eledtere  fi  nequeo  fuper  'os,  Acheronta  movebo. 

St  Auguftine,  Seneca,  Salvian,  and  many  other  ancient 
writers,  feem  greatly  to  affed  antithefes ;  but  among  the 
modems  they  are  generally  deferied.  Defmaretes  repre 
fents  them  as  the  favourites  of  young  writers. 

Antithesis  is  fometimes  ufed  for  controverfy. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  antithetic  method,  antithetic 
difeourfes,  &c. 

Antithesis  is  alfo  a  figure  in  Grammar ,  whereby  one  let 
ter  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  another  ;  as  olli  for  ilii. 
ANTITHETARIUS,  a  term  occurring  in  the  title  of  a 
chapter  in  the  laws  of  Canutus,  but  not  in  the  chapter 
itlelf. 

The  meaning  of  .the  word  is,  a  man  who  endeavours  to 
difeharge  himfelf  of  the  fad  of  which  he  is  accufed,  by 
recriminating,  i.  e.  by  charging  the  accufer  with  the 
fame  fad. 

ANTITHETON,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  contraries 
are  fet  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 

Some  diftinguifh  between  the  antithefts  and  antitheton. 
Vofiius  thinks  that  in  the  antitheton  nouns  and  verbs 
areoppofed,  but  in  the  antithefis  epithets  only.  Others 
comprehend  the  antithefis  under  antitheton . 
ANTI1HORA.  See  Anthora. 

ANTITRAGICUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  called  by  Santorini 
and  others  mufculus  antitragi. 

ANTITRAGUS,  in  Anatomy ,  is  the  thicker  part  of  the 
anthelix,  or  that  ridge  juft  above  the  tragus. 

A  ramification  of  the  hard  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
running  on  the  back  of  the  antitragus,  is  fometimes  fuc- 
cefsfully  cauterifed  in  the  tooth-ach.  Phil.  Tranf.  N° 
200.  p.  19S I- 

ANTITRINITARIANS,  thofe  who  deny  the  Trinity,  and 
teach,  that  there  are  not  three  perfons  in  the  God- 

head.  *  , 

Thus  the  Samofatenians,  who  do  not  believe  the  diltinc- 

tion  of  perfons  in  God  •,  the  Arians,  who  deny  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  who  deny 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  properly  Antitrinitarians. 
Among  the  moderns,  Antitrinitarians .  are  particularly 
underftood  of  Socinians,  called  alfo  Unitarians. 

The  Bibliotheca  Antitrinitariorum ,  or  Antitrinitarian  Li¬ 
brary,  is  a  pofthumous  work  of  Chriftopher  Sandius,  an 
eminent  antitrinitarian  ;  wherein  he  gives  a  lift,  digefted 
in  order  of  time,  of  all  the  Socinian  or  modern  Anti- 
trinitarian  authors,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  lives, 
and  a  catalogue  of  their  works.  See  Unitarian. 
ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  a  type  or 
figure  correfpondent  to  fome  other  type. 

The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Teftament ; 
viz.  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  24*  and  in  St. 
Peter,  1  Ep.  iii.  21.  where  its  genuine  import  has  been 
much  controverted.— The  former  fays,  that  ‘  Chrift  is 
‘  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
*  which  are  avriTU/rot,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of  the 
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‘  true  — now  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  God  for  us/—* 
Now  as  is  elfewhere  obferved,  fignifies  the  pat¬ 

tern  by  which  another  thing  is  made  ;  and  as  Mofes  was 
obliged  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  all  things  in  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  (hewed  him  in  the  Mount ;  the 
tabernacle  fo  formed  was  the  antitype  of  what  was  (hewn 
to  Mofes:  any  thing,  therefore,  formed  according. to  a 
model,  or  pattern,  is  an  antitype. 

In  the  latter  paiTage,  the  Apoftle,  (peaking  of  Noah’s 
flood,  and  the  deliverance  only  of  eight  perfons  in  the 
ark  from  it,  fays,  '£!  1  ripens  avriTvorov  wv  tru^zi 

ti tx/tei,  baptifm,  being  an  antitype  to  that,  new  faves  Us  ; 
not  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  jh-Jh ,  but  the  anfwer  of  a 
good  confcience  towards  God,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that 
righteoufnefs,  or  the  anfwer  of  a  good  confcience  towards 
God,  now  faves  us  by  means  of  the  refurreftion  of 
Chrift,  as  formerly  righteoufnefs  faved  thofe  eight  per¬ 
fons  by  means  of  the  ark,  during  the  flood.  The  word 
antitype ,  therefore,  here  fignifies  a  general  fimilitude  of 
circumftances  ;  and  the  particle  u,  whereunto,  refeis,  net 
to  the  immediate  antecedent,  vEa-os,  water,  but  to  all 
that  precedes. 

Antitype,  among  the  Ancient  Greek  Fathers,  and  in  the 
Greek  Liturgy,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fymbols  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Sacrament. 

Hence  it  hath  been  argued,  by  many  proteftants,  that 
the  Greeks  do  not  really  believe  the  dodlrine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation  ;  becaufe  they  call  the  bread  and  wine  an¬ 
titypes,  mtitwii,  q-  d.  figures,  fimilitudes;  and  this  even 
after  the  confecration. 

ANTLER,  among  Hunters ,  the  firft  of  the  pearls  that 
grow  about  the  bur  of -a  deer’s  horn. 

There  are  alfo  fur -antlers,  brow -antlers,  See. 

ANTLIA,  an  ancient  machine,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  our  pump. 

Hence  the  phrafe,  in  antliam  condemnari,  according  to 
the  critics,  denotes  a  kind  of  puniftiment,  whereby  cri¬ 
minals  were  condemned  to  drain  ponds,  ditches,  or  the 
like. 

ANTCECI,  in  Geography ,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the  lame  di- 
ftance  from  the  equator  ;  the  one  toward  the  north,  and 
the  other  towards  the  fouth. 

The  word  is  formed  of  avrt,  contra ,  and  oixso,  I  inha¬ 
bit.—  The  Antcsci  are  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  Pe- 
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Hence  the  Antcsci  have  the  fame  longitude,  and  equal 
latitudes,  only  of  a  different  denomination. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus  are  nearly  Antceci  to 
the  Plottentots  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Antceci  are 
frequently  confounded  with  antiscii. 

The  Antceci  have  precifely  the  fame  hour  of  the  day  and 
night,  but  oppofite  feafons :  when  it  is  12  o’clock  in  the 
longeft  fummer’s  day  with  one,  it  is  12  o’clock  of  the 
(borteft  winter’s  day  with  the  other;  and  hence  the  night 
of  the  one  is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other. 
ANTOMOS1A,  from  avn  and  0|acw,  1  fwear,  in  Ancient 
IVriters,  an  oath  taken  by  both  the  parties  in  a  criminal 
accufation  ;  whereby  the  accufer  charges  the  other  with 
the  fa£t,  and  the  accufed  in  his  turn  denies  the  fame. 

In  which  fenfe  antomofa  amounts  to  the  fame  with  dio- 
tmfta,  though'fome  diftinguifh  between  the  two,  reftrain- 
ing  antomofa  to  the  oath  of  the  perfon  accufed,  whereby 
he  engages  to  make  no  other  than  a  fair  defence  ;  and 
diomofa  to  the  profecutor’s  oath,  whereby  he  fwears 
that  his  accufation  is  juftly  founded. 

Others  will  have  antomofta  properly  to  denote  a  law-fuit  t 
about  things  to  which  there  are  no  witnefies,  and  which 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties.  Others 
again  will  have  it  to  be,  where  the  accufed  party  alledg¬ 
ing  ficknefs  for  his  non-appearance,  the  profecutor  takes 
an  oath,  that  the  ficknefs  is  only  feigned,  upon  which 
the  judges  proceed  to  fentence. 

ANTONIAN  water,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of 
a  medicinal  water  of  Germany,  remarkably  pleafant  to 
the  tafte,  and  of  fervice  in  many  cafes  as  a  medicine. 

This  water,  if  mixed  with  any  acid  liquor,  raifes  a  con- 
fiderable  effcrvefcence,  and,  when  mixed  with  RbenUh 
wine  and  fugar,  which  is  a  common  way  of  drinking  it, 
makes  a  great  bifling  and  bubbling,  and  becomes  turbid 
and  milky.  If  powder  of  galls  be  added'to  it,  it  fuffers 
no  change,  but  remains  limpid  and  colourlefs ;  whence 
it  is  plain  that  it  contains  no  iron,  nor  vitriol,  Syrup 
of  vitriol  mixed  with  it,  turns  the  whole  green,  whence 
it  is  plain  that  it  contains  an  alkali  ;  and  if  oil  of  tartar 
.be  added  to  it,  it  becomes  tuibid  and  milky,  and  pre¬ 
cipitates  a  white  fediment,  whence  it  appears  that  there 
is  either  common  fait,  or  a  calcareous  earth  in  it.  If  it 
be  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air  in  an  open  veflel,  it, 
like  all  the  other  mineral  waters,  lofes  its  pungent  tafte 
and  pellucidity,  becoming  turbid  and  vapid.  A  quart 
of  it  evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  leaves  two  icru- 
plesofa  very  dry  fediment,  which  being  feparated  by 
>  v  3  O  another 
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another  folutiofl,  is  found  to  be  one  half  of  an  alkaline 
fait,  and  the  other  a  calcareous  earth.  Oil  of  vitriol 
mixed  with  the  fait,  produces  a  great  effervefcence,  and 
a  penetrating  feent  arifes  like  that  produced  by  the  mix¬ 
ing  oil  of  vitriol  and  common  fait.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  thefe  waters  contain  a  fmall  portion  of  an  alkaline 
fait,  a  larger  poition  of  fea-falt,  and  a  yet  larger  of  a 
calcareous  earth,  and  with  thefe  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  fubtil’e  and  penetrating  mineral  fpirit. 

It  is  a  very  temperate  water,  not  too  ftrongly  operating 
either  by  ftool  or  urine  ;  and  hence  it  is  a  very  proper 
drink  for  perfons  in  chronic  and  in  many  acute  cafes, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  wine,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
malt  liquor,  which  is  proper  but  in  very  few  illneffes. 
A  long  ufe  of  it  alone  may  alfo  prove  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  hypochondriac  cafes. 

ANTON iNE  column.  See  Column. 

ANTONOMASIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  a  noun 
appellative  is  ufed  rnftead  of  a  proper  name,  or  vice 
verfa. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  avre,  for,  and  opo/ttst,  name. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  philofopher,  inftead  of  Ariftotle  •,  the 
orator,  for  Cicero  ;  the  apoftle,  for  St.  Paul  ;  the  pro¬ 
phet,  for  Mofes,  & c. — Thus  alfo  we  call  a  voluptuous 
perron,  a  Sardanapalus,  &c.  And  thus  the  French  fay, 
Henry  the  Great,  meaning  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

ANTOPHYLLUS,  in  Botany ,  fignifies  the  fruit  of  the 
clov  e -tree. 

ANFOSIANDRIANS,  a  fe£t  of  rigid  Lutherans,  who 
oppofe  the  do&rine  of  Ofiander  relating  to  juftification. 
Thefe  are  otherwife  denominated  OJiandro-maJiiges. 

The  Anto/iandrians deny  that  man  is  made  juft,  with  that 
juftice  wherewith  God  himfelf  is  juft;  that  is,  they  af- 
fert,  that  he  is  not  made  effentially,  but  only  imputa- 
tively  juft;  or,  that  he  is  not  really  made  juft,  but  only 
pronounced  fo. 

ANTRUM  buccinofum  is  ufed  by  fome  anato-mifts  for  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Antrum  genes,  a  large  cavity  in  the  fourth  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw,  communicating  with  the  foramina  narium. 

It  was  thus  called  by  Caflerius,  but  by  Dr.  Highmore 
antrum  maxilla  fuperioris. 

The  antrum  gena  is  near  two  inches  long,  and  above  an 
inch  in  depth,  feated  between  the  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  dentes  molares  of  the  fame  fide. 
Backwards  the  thin  bony  parts  of  this  cavity,  with  the 
os  fphenoides,  make  the  foramen  lacerum  externum  ;  its  lower 
fuiface  makes  a  thin  covering  to  all  the  roots  of  the 
dentes  molares,  as  well  as  dens  caninus  of  the  fame  fide. 
It  is  very  thin,  and,  on  drawing  any  teeth  to  which  it 
lticks,  is  frequently  taken  along  with  them,  whereby  this 
cavity  is  opened  into  the  alveolus ,  and  confequently  into 
the  mouth,  to  the  great  terror  and  furprife  of  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

The  antrum  gena  appears  to  be  the  chief  feat  of  the 
ozena.  Dr.  Drake  mentions  an  operation  which  be  put 
in  pra£Iice  for  the  cure  of  thatdifeafe;  taking  out  the 
foremoft  dens  molaris,  and  not  finding  any  aperture  from 
its  alveolus ,  as  is  frequently  obferved,  he  bored  a  hole 
through  the  alveolus  into  the  antrum  gena,  whereby  the 
pus,  which  before  lay  in  the  antrum,  run  out,  and  the 
medicines  daily  inje£led  by  this  apertuie  paffed  into  the 
noftrils,  whereby  the  patient  was  cured. 

Antrum  Highmorianum  is  a  cavity  difeovered  within  the 
finus  of  each  maxillary  bone. 

Surgeons  fometimes  miftake  this  for  a  caries  of  the  bone  ; 
finding  they  can  penetrate  fo  deep  into  it  with  a  probe. 

Antrum  pylori,  a  large  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  py¬ 
lorus. 

Antrum  pylori  was  thus  denominated  by  Willis,  who  af- 
figned  it  the  office  of  keeping  the  firft  digefted  chyle, 
till  that  which  was  later  taken  into  the  ftomach  be  di¬ 
gefted  ;  though,  if  what  Dr.  Wharton  fuggefts,  that 
there  are  la&eals  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  be  true, 
fuch  a  provifion  feems  unnecefl'ary. 

ANTYLION,  in  the  Aneient  Pharmacy,  a  kind  of  aftringent 
malagma,  deferibed  by  ./Egineta. 

ANTYX,  from  in  Antiquity,  the  outermoft  round, 

or  circumference  of  a  fliield. 

ANVIL,  a  fmith’s  utenfil,  ferving  to  place  the  work  on,  to 
be  hammered  or  forged. 

The  face,  or  uppermoft  furfaee  of  the  anvil,  muft  be 
very  flat  and  fmooth,  without  flaws ;  and  fo  hard,  that 
a  file  will  not  touch  it.  At  one  end  there  is  fometimes 
a  pike,  bickern,  or  beak-iron,  for  the  rounding  of  hol¬ 
lo  ^ w-work.  The  whole  is  ufually  mounted  on  a  firm 
wooden  block. 

Forged  anvils  are  better  than  thofe  of  call  work;  and 
the  belt  have  the  upper  part  made  of  fteel.  Lockfmiths 
have  a  fmaller  kind  of  anvil,  called  the  stake,  which 
is  moveable,  and  placed  ordinaiily  on  their  work-bench. 
It*  ufe  is  for  fetting  fmall  cold  work  ftraight,  or  to  cut  or 
punch  on  with  the  cold  chill'd,  or  cold  punch. 
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ANUBIS,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  painted 
with  a  dog  s  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  branch  of 
palm,  and  a  eaduceum,  or  Mercury’s  wand,  in  the 
other. 

ANUS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  inteftimm 
redium  ;  or  the  orifice  of  the  fundament.  See  Tab.  Amt . 
(Splanch.)  fig.  9.  lift.  u. 

The  Phililtines  fent  golden  emtrods  back  with  the  ark,  to 
be  cured  of  a  difeafe  which  afflicted  them  in  the  anus. 
1  Sam.  cfi.  vi. 

Anus,  mu  files  of  the ,  are  the  fphindler ,  levator ,  and  fialp- 
tor,  or  latijfirnus  dorji. 

The  anus  is  found  to  have  various  ufes  in  different  animals. 
In  the  pond  mufcle  the  fame  aperture  ferves  indiffer¬ 
ently  for  mouth  and  anus.  In  fowl  the  anus  has  appa¬ 
rently  fome  concern  in  the  a&ion  of  refpiration ;  there 
are  found  many  velicles  extended  from  the  bronchia 
through  the  abdomen  to  the  anus  of  fowls  ;  which  may 
be  the  caufe  of  its  conftant  motion,  the  air  having  both 
ingrefs  and  egrefs  there.  Whence  it  is  that  they  are  alfo 
found  to  have  an  attractive  power,  and  fuch  as  are  ufed 
by  fome  to  draw  out  the  poifon  and  malignity  in  certain 
difeafes.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  kind  of  alternate  fyjlole 
and  diafiole  is  perceived,  at  leaft  on  many  occafionsy  in 
the  anus  of  divers  quadrupeds,  as  cows,  mares,  &c. 
Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  1710. 

The  ani  of  fowls,  applied  in  malignant  diftempers  to 
draw  the  infeCtion  out  of  the  body,  a£t  like  cupping- 
glafl'es ;  infomuch  that  the  fowl  has  often  ftuck  by  its 
anus  to  the  part  till  it  died.  Mr.  Temple  affirms  he  has 
feen  feven  chickens  thus  applied  to  the  groin  of  one 
perfon  feized  with  the  plague,  which  all  ftuck  till  they 
died.  The  eighth  went  quickly  off  and  lived.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  86.  p.  5031.  and  Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C.  Dec. 
2.  An.  9.  Obf.  138. 

ft  he  anus  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  is  generally  conftant 
and  regular  as  to  the  place  it  ocupies  in  the  body  ;  in 
fiffi  it  confiderably  differs  in  the  various  kinds,  and  makes 
one  of  their  marks  of  diftinCIion. 

Some  authors  fpeak  of  attempts  made  not  without  fuc- 
cefs,_  for  conveying  nourifhment  to  the  human  body  by 
nutritive  clyfters  conveyed  up  the  anus,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  canal  by  the  gtda  has  been  rendered  imp  affable. 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1716.  p.  237. 

It  may  he  added,  that  we  have  inftances  of  births  or  de¬ 
liveries  by  the  anus  ;  dead  festufis  long  detained  in  utero, 
finding  no  other  out-let,  have  been  frequently  voided 
piece-meal  at  the  anus.  Dr.  Wallis’s  and  Halley’s  cafe 
is  much  more  extraordinary,  who  fpeak  of  a  male 
greyhound  delivered  of  an  entire  whelp  the  fame  way. 
For  calcud  or  ftones,  inftances  of  tfceir  being  voided  by 
the  anus  are  frequent.  Phil.  Tranf.  NS  385  and  380. 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1702. 

Anus,  difeafes of  the,  are  a  fiftula,  and  the  procidentia,  or 
piolapfus  ani ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  haemorrhoids, 
or  piles. 

Anus,  imperforate.— When  children  are  born  without  an 
anus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit  on  the  right  part  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  perforation  into  the  redium,  becaufe  the  extremity 
of  the  gut  is  generally  formed  into  a  knot-  For  per¬ 
forming  fuch  a  perforation,  Mr.  Petit  recommends  a 
trocar,  the  cannula  and  circular  plate  of  which  are  fo  flit 
open,  as  to  ferve  as  a  groove  for  a  biftoury  to  be  run  in, 
to  enlarge  the  aperture  after  the  trocar  has  been  puffied 
into  the  gut.  See  Mem.  de  BAcad.  de  Chirurg.  tom.  i. 
Affections  about  the  anus  are  difficult  to  be  cured  for 
many  reafons.  The  part  is  endued  with  a  very  tender 
fenfe,  and  therefore  is  eafily  irritated  by  acrimonious 
and  auftere  medicines.  Beficjes,  the  fuperfluities  of  the 
aliment  m  their  paffage,  are  not  only  acrid  in  them- 
lelves,  but  much  more  fo  oti  account  of  the  bilious, 
and  fometimes  ferous  humours,  which  pafs  along  with 
them.  Moreover,  the  phyfician  can  fix  no  certain  times 
for  attending  his  patients,  who  fometimes  eafe  nature 
this  way  at  very  inconvenient  feafons.  The  humidity 
and  heat  of  the  place  alfo,  which  require  drying  as  well 
as  cooling  remedies,  are  no  fmall  obftacles  to  the  cure 
of  ulcers  in  thofe  parts-;  for  aftringents  are  acrid,  which 
the  place,  by  reafon  of  its  exquifite  fenfe,  is  not  able  to 
bear.  Wherefore  fuch  remedies  agree  with  them  as 
are  aftringent  without  afperity;  of  this  quality  are 
principally  metals,  which  are  neither  acrimonious  nor 
extremely  rough  ;  thefe,  waffied,  anfwer  the  intention 
ene.ctually,  without  mordacity.  Vegetables,  and  draftic 
purges,  fuch  as  the  oil  of  caftor.  See.  are  beft ;  and  aloes 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  piles 
and  the  procidentia  ani.  * 

Ani  fpeculum.  See  Speculum. 

Anus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  hole  in  the  third  ventricle  of 

the  brain,  which  leads  into  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 

cerebellum. 

It  is  properly  the  pofterior  orifice  of  the  canal  called 

aquadudlus  fylvti. 

Anus, 
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Anus,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  poftcrior  opening  of  a  mo- 
nopetalous  floweri 

Anus,  a  fpecies  of  murex  in  the  clafs  of  worms. 

AONIDES,  in  Mythology.  See  Muse. 

AORISTIA,  in  the  Sceptic  Phitofaphy,  denotes  that  Rate  of 
the  mind,  where  we  neither  affert  nor  deny  any  thing 
pofitively,  but  only  fpeak  of  things  as  feeir.ing  or  appear¬ 
ing  to  us  in  fuch  a  manner. 

The  aoriftia  is  one  of  the  great  points  or  terms  of  feep- 
ticifm,  to  which  the  philofophers  of  that  denomination 
had  continual  recourfe  by  way  of  explication,  or  fubter- 
fuge.  Their  adverfaries,  the  dogmatifls ,  charged  them 
with  dogmatizing,  and  afferting  the  principles  and  pofi- 
tions  of  their  fe£l  to  be  true  and  certain. 

AORISTUS,  in  the  Greek  Grammar ,  an  indefinite  and  in¬ 
determinate  kind  of  tenfe,  which  fometimes  expreffes 
the  prefent,  fometimes  the  future,  but  moll  frequently 
the  pall  time. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a  privative,  and  spi (a,  to 
limit. 

The  Greeks  have  two  aorifii ;  the  Latins  have  none. 

AORTA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  great  artery  proceeding  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  from  which  all  the  other 
arteries  either  mediately  or  immediately  proceed,  and  by 
which  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  conveyed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  V.  Tab.  Anat.  ( Angeiol .)  fig ,  I.  n.  i.  and 
fig.  3.  ( Splanch .)  fig .  12.  lit.  r.  and  0.  and  fig.  1.  lit.  n. 
and  Angeiol.  fig.  1.  n.  28. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ctoprji,  which  fignifies  a  bag, 
chefi ,  &c. 

Anatomifts  treat  of  the  ftru£lure  of  the  aorta ,  compref- 
fion  of  the  aorta ,  valves,  coats,  ramifications,  &c.  of 
the  aorta.  Vieuffens  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  veficular 
glands  in  the  parietes  of  the  aorta.  Dr.  Keil  gives  a  com¬ 
putation  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta. 

The  aorta  iffuing  from  the  heart  by  only  one  trunk,  is 
furnilhed  with  the  three  femi-lunar  valves,  to  prevent  the 
blood’s  regurgitating :  immediately  above  thefe  it  fends 
out  to  the  heart  two  arteries  called  coronaries ;  and  after¬ 
wards  bending  down  in  form  of  a  bow,  divides  itfelf 
into  what  they  call  its  afeending  and  defending  parts. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  280. 

Aorta,  afeending ,  or  rather  trunks  of  the  aorta,  are  thofe 
which  take  their  courfe  towards  the  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  body.  Such  are  the  two  carotids,  the  fub- 
clavian,  cervical,  fcapular,  upper  intercoftal,  mediafti- 
nal,  upper  diaphragmatic,  mammary,  axillary,  and  bra¬ 
chial  arteries. 

Aorta,  defending,  or  trunk  of  the  aorta,  fometimes  alfo 
called  fimply  aorta,  is  that  which  takes  its  courfe  down¬ 
wards,  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen  to  the  os  facrum. 
From  this  arife  Ruyfch’s  bronchial  artery,  the  lower  in- 
tercoftals,  oefophageous,  lower  diaphragmatic,  caeliac, 
epiploic,  emulgent,  fpermatic,  mefenteric,  and  hypo- 
gaftric  arteries. 

The  divifion  of  the  aorta  into  afeending  and  defending 
trunks,  though  generally  received  by  anatomifts,  is  ex¬ 
cepted  to  by  Heifter  as  lefs  natural ;  and  fuited  rather  to 
the  ftru&ure  of  quadrupeds,  as  dogs,  calves,  and  the 
like,  from  which  it  feems  to  have  been  originally  taken, 
than  to  that  of  the  human  body.  In  reality  the  afeend¬ 
ing  aorta  is  not  one  fingle  trunk,  as  the  name  fhould 
import,  but  confifts  of  three  large  branches  or  trunks  : 
in  fome  inftances  there  have  even  been  four  obferved, 
fcarce  ever  only  two,  and  never  one  ;  which,  however, 
is  ufually  the  cafe  dn  quadrupeds. 

The  flexure  of  the  aorta ,  after  its  quitting  the  heart,  and 
before  its  divifion  into  afeending  branches,  is  noted  by 
Dr.  Lower  as  an  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator, 
to  effect  a  more  equable  and  gentle  diftribution  of  the 
blood  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  For  whereas  the 
orifice  of  the  heart  opens  right  upwards,  if  the  aorta , 
which  receives  the  firft  impulfe,  were  continued  in  a 
ftraight  line  up  to  the  region  of  the  head,  the  blood 
would  be  poured  too  fwiftly  and  plentifully  on  the 
brain,  and  the  inferior  parts  be  defrauded  of  their  vital 
liquor.  To  obviate  this,  the  aorta  is  fo  difpofed,  that 
the  blood  does  not  run  diredlly  into  the  afeending 
branches,  the  axillaries  and  carotids,  but  fetches  as  it 
were  a  compafs  by  means  of  the  flexure,  which  fuflains 
the  firft  effort  of  the  ejefted  blood,  and  dire&s  the 
greateft  torrent  towards  the  defending  trunk. 

The  difpofition  of  the  aorta  is  varied  according  to  the 
kinds  of  animals,  their  different  poftures,  and  other  oc- 
cafions:  in  man,  by  reafon  of  his  ere£l  fituation,  the 
blood  tends  to  flow  fafter  and  more  plentifully  by  the 
defending,  than  by  the  afeending  trunks  ;  in  brutes, 
which  bend  downwards,  the  contrary ;  in  both,  proper 
provifions  are  made  for  an  equable  diftribution.  In  the 
male  fex  of  our  fpecies,  Dr.  Pitcairn  affures  us,  the  de- 
feending  aorta  has  fewer  ramifications,  and  confequently 
the  blood  will  flow  flower  proportionably,  than  in  that 
of  the  female  fex,  where  there  are  more  ramifications, 


and  confequently  the  blood  finding  lefs  refiftance  will 
flow  more  largely  to  the  lower  parts  of  women  than  men, 
from  which  caufe  arife  the  menfes. 

'The  defeending  aorta  is  liable  to  compreflions  from  the 
ftomach  and  inteftinal  tube,  and  that  either  ordinarily  or 
extraordinarily.  The  firft  happens,  whenever  the  fto¬ 
mach,  &c.  is  full ;  the  fecond,  when  it  is  dilated  be¬ 
yond  meafure,  by  the  plethora  and  ebullition  excited  in 
fevers.  The  effedl  in  either  cafe  will  be  an  interrup¬ 
tion  or  diminution  of  the  flux  of  blood  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  an  increafe  of  that  to  the  head,  and 
higher  parts.  The  ordinary,  according  to  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  is  neceffary  to  fupply  the  bufinefs  of  cogitation,  fur- 
nifli  matter  for  animal  fpirits,  &c.  The  extraordinary 
ferves  M.  Silva  to  account  for. the  violent  head-achs,  de¬ 
liriums,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fevers. 

The  aorta  is  found  in  divers  ftates,  natural,  morbid,  of- 
fified,  cartilaginous,  aneurifmatical,  polypoie,  calculofe, 
&c. 


Oflifications  or  petrifa£lions  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  as 
it  rifes  from  the  heart,  ate  fo  frequent,  that  fome  think 
it  a  conftant  cafe. — Mr.  Cowper,  however,  has  an  exprefs 
difeourfe  to  {hew,  that  whenever  fuch  oflifications  happen 
in  man,  they  are  a  difeafe,  and  incommode  the  part  in 
the  due  execution  of  its  office. 

Of  this  he  gives  us  feveral  inftances  :  one,  in  which  an 
intermiffiou  of  pulfe  was  produced  ;  in  another,  a  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremes,  with  a  gangrene,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  299. 

Some  will  have  oflifications  of  the  aorta  one  of  the  great 
caufes  of  fudden  deaths.  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1701. 
In  an  old  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  1  30,  Dr.  Keil  found 
the  aorta  in  the  abdomen  and  iliacs  to  be  for  the  greateft 
part  cartilaginous,  which  apparently  was  one  caufe  of  his 
death.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  306. 

The  academifls  Naturae  Curiofi  give  an  inftance  of  fix 
nail-like  (tones,  or  calculi,  found  in  a  prominence  of  the 
aorta ,  under  the  kidneys  of  a  perfon  who  had  died  of  a 
mod  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  loins.  At  each 
pulfation  of  the  artery,  thefe  would  be  driven  againft  the 
membranous  fibrilles  of  the  coat  of  the  veffel,  and  hence 
thofe  {hooting  pains ;  the  caufe  of  concretion  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  the  viperine  powder, 
taken  for  an  ulcerated  bread.  Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C. 
Cent.  9. 

For  diforders  of  the  aorta ,  fee  Aneurism  and  Stnus. 

AOUTA,  the  name  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree  at  Ota- 
heite,  in  the  South  Sea,  from  which  a  cloth  is  manu¬ 
factured,  that  is  worn  by  the  principal  inhabitants.  The 
bark  of  the  trees  is  (tripped  off  and  depofited  to  foak  in 
running  water  ;  when  it  is  fufficiently  foftened,  the 
fibres  of  the  inner  coat  are  carefully  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  bark  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  lengths  of 
about  eleven  or  twelve  yards,  one  by  the  fide  of  another, 
till  they  are  about  a  foot  broad  ;  and  two  or  three  layers 
are  laid  one  upon  the  other.  This  is  done  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  by  the  next  morning  the  water  is  drained  off, 
and  the  feveral  fibres  adhere  together  in  one  piece.  It 
is  afterwards  beaten  on  a  fmooth  piece  of  wood  with 
iriftruments  marked  lengthways,  with  fmall  grooves  of 
different  degrees  of  finenefs ;  and  by  means  of  this  ope¬ 
ration,  becomes  as  thin  as  muflin  ;  and  after  bleaching 
it  in  the  air,  in  order  to  whiten  it,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  If 
the  cloth  breaks  in  the  beating,  it  is  eafily  repaired  by 
palling  on  a  patch  with  a  gluten  that  is  prepared  from 
the  root  of  the  pea ,  which  is  done  fo  nicely  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  difeovered.  This  cloth  is  cool  and  foft,  but  as 
liable  to  be  rent  as  paper.  The  colours  with  which  it  is 
dyed  are  principally  red  and  yellow.  The  red  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fcarlet,  and  produced  by  mixing  the  juices  of  two 
vegetables,  viz.  the  fruit  of  the  fig  called  mat/e,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  cordia  febefiina ,  or  etou.  The  yellow  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  marinda  citrifolia,  called  nono , 
by  feraping  and  infufing  it  in  water.  7  he  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  alfo  dye  yellow  with  the  fruit  of  the  taonanu. 
Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  210,  &c. 
AP^EDEUSIA,  from  «  and  maiePua,  infiruSlien ,  denotes 
ignorance  or  unfltilfulnefs  in  what  relates  to  learning 
and  the  fciences. 

Hence  alfo  perfons  uninftru£ted  and  illiterate  are  called 


Qpcedeutcs. 

The  term  apeedeuta  was  particularly  ufed  among  the 
French  in  the  time  of  Huet ;  when  the  men  of  wit  at 
Paris  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  called  by  way  of 
reproach,  apadeuta,  and  the  other  eruditi. 

The  apadeutce  are  reprefented  by  Huet,  as  perfons  who. 
finding  themfelves  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  fevere  courfe  of  ftudy,  in  order  to  become  truly 
learned,  confpired  to  decry  learning,  and  turn  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  antiquity  into  ridicule,  thug  making  a  merit  of 
their  own  incapacity. 

The  apesdeutes,  in  effect,  were  the  men  of  pleafure  ;  the 
eruditi  the  men  of  fludy.  APAGMA, 


1/ 


APE 


A  P  A 

APAGMAj  a  term  ufed,  by  fome-  writers  in  Chirurgery ,  for 
the  thrufting  of  a  bone,  or  other  part,  out  of  its  proper 
place.  But  ic  is  more  properly  ufed  for  a  frafture  of  a  bone, 
at  or  near  the  part  whereby  it  is  articulated  with  another. 

APAGOGE,  from  airo,  and  ctyoi,  /  draw  or  bear ,  in  the 
Athenian  Law,  the  carrying  a  criminal  taken  in  the  fa  ft, 
to  the  magiftrate.  Lf  the  accufer  was  not  able  to  bring 
him  to  the  magiftrate,  it  was  ulual  to  take  the  magiftrate 
along  with  him  to  the  houfe  where  the  criminal  lay  con¬ 
cealed,  or  defended  himfelf. 

Apagoge,  in  Logic ;  fee  Abduction. 

Apagoge,  in  Mathematics ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a 
progrefs  or  paffage  from  one  propofition  to  another  ; 
when  the  firft  having  been  once  demonftrated,  is  after¬ 
wards  employed  in  the  proving  of  others. 

APAGOGICAL  demon  ft  ration,  is  fuch  as  does  not  prove 
the  thing  directly,  but  fliews  the  impofiibility  and  ablur- 
dity  which  arifes  from  denying  it. 

Hence  itis  alfo  called,  redubho  ad impojfibile ,  or  ad alfurdum. 

APALACHINE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  flirub  coffme  vera  fioridanorum  of  other 
writers.  This  plant  is  ufed  as  tea,  and  celebrated  for 
many  virtues. 

APANAGE,  Apenage,  Appanage,  Apannace,  or 
Apennage,  in  the  French  Laws,  the  fortune  of  a  king’s 
younger  fon  ;  or  a  fettled  portion  of  lands,  &c.  affigned 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  cadets,  or  younger  fons  of  a 
fovereign  prince. 

Nicod  and  Menage  deiive  the  word  from  pants,  bread-, 
•which  frequently  includes  all  other  forts  of  proyifion  ne- 
ceffary  for  fubfiftence.  .  :  sj.; 

Some  will  have  the  apanages ,  at  the  fir.ft  inftitution,  to 
have  been  only  penfions,  or  annual  payments,.  o£  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money. — The  younger  fons  of  England  have 
no  certain  apanages,  as  in  Prance  ;  but  only  what  the  good  , 
pleafure  of  the  king  bellows, upon  them. 

Even  in  France,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  races  of 
kings,  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  apanages  were  un¬ 
known;  but  the  domains  were  divided  pretty  equally 
among  all  the  children. 

Great  inconveniences,  arjfi.ng  hence,  it  was  at  length 
found,  proper  to  put  off  the  younger-born  with  counties, 
duchies,  or  other  diftrifts  ;  on  condition  of  their  paying 
homage  and  fealty  for  the  fame,  and  of  their  reverting, 
in  defeft  of  heirs  male,  to  the  crown. 

This  has  happened,  accordingly,  to  the  firft  and  fecond 
branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. — The  duchy  of  Or¬ 
leans  is  the  apanage  of  the  fecond  fon  of  France. 

The  apanage  is  unalienable  •/  collateral  branches  do  not 
inherit  it.  The  eldeft  fon  alone  is  heir  to  the  whole 
apanage  ;  but  is  to  allow  the  younger  an  honourable 
maintenance. 

In  France,  apanages  are  of  wo  kinds,  royal  and  cuf- 
tomary  ;  the  firft  only  granted  to  males  the  king’s  bro¬ 
thers,  exclufive  of  the  females.  Thefe  are  not  fo 
properly  alienations  of  the  king’s  demefnes,  as  difmem- 
bering  of  them.  „  . 

Cujlomary  apatites  are  thofe  granted  to  women,  the  king’s 
fibers. 

Joach.  Meierus  has  publilhed  a  body  of  all  the  writers  on 
apanage  and  parage,  in  one  volume  in  folio. 

APAR1NE,  in  Botany  -,  fee  Cleavers. 

APARITPIMESIS,  from  durccpiQ/Mu,  I  number,  or  enu¬ 
meration,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a  figure,  whereby  that  which 
might  be  expreffed  in  few  words  is  branched  out  into 
feveral  particulars,  to  enlarge  the  idea,  and  render  it 
the  more  affefting;  and  fometimes  it  denotes  the  an- 
fwer  to  the  protajis  or  propofition  itfelf.  Thus  if  the 
protafis  be  appcllandi  tempus  non  erat ,  the  aparilhmefis  is 
at  tecum  anno  plus  vixi. 

APARTISMENUS,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  vdrfe,  which  comprehended  an  entire  fenfe 
or  fentence  in  itfelf. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  written  apartemenus,  i.  e.  fufpend- 
ed,  as  not  needing  any  following  verfe. 

APARTMENT,  a  portion  of  a  large  houfe,  wherein  a  per- 
fon  may  lodge  feparately  •,  having  all  the  conveniences 
requifite  to  make  a  complete  habitation. 

The  word  comes  from  apartimentum ,  of  the  verb  partiri, 
to  divide-,  or,  as  fome  imagine,  a  parte  manfionis,  making 
part  of  a  dwelling. 

A  complete  apartment  mull  confift  of  a  hall,  a  chamber, 
an  antechamber,  a  clofet,  and  a  cabinet  or  wardrobe. 

APATHY,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  an  infenfibility ;  or 
a  privation  of  all  paffion/  all  emotion,  or  peturbation  of 
mind. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privitive  a,  and  <zra0@s 
paffion. 

The  Stoics  affefted  an  entire  apathy :  their  wifdom  was  to 
enjoy  a  perfeft  calmnefs  or  tranquillity  of  mind,  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  ruffled,  and  above  the  reach  of  any  fenfe 
either  of  pleafure  or  pain. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  the  Chriftians  adopted  the 


term  apathy  toexprefs  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  concerns; 
a  ftate  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  gofpel  preferibes. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  ir.  particular,  brought  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  in  vogue  ;  thinking,  hereby,  to  draw  the  phi- 
lofophers  to  Chriftianity,  who  afpired  after  fuch  afublime 
pitch  of.virtue. 

Quietifm  is  only  apathy  difguifed  under  the  appearance 
of  devotion. 

APATUR1A,  in  Antiquity,  a  folenin  feaft  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

The  word  is  ufually  derived  from  a-ara-rn,  fraud. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  in  memory  of  a  frau¬ 
dulent  victory  obtained  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens, 
over  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  in  a  fingle  combat,  which 
they  agreed  upon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate  between 
them  relating  to  the  frontiers  of  their  countries. — Hence 
Buck!  ecus  calls  it  feftum  deceptions,  the  fcnjl  of  deceit. 

Other  authors  give  a  different  etymology  of  this  feaft, 
from  what  we  have  now  related  :  they  tell  us,  that  the 
young  Athenians  were  not  admitted  into  the  tiibes  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Apaturia ,  till  their  fathers  had  firft 
fvvorn,  that  they  w'ere  their  own  children  ;  and  that,  till 
that  time,  they  were  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
without  fathers,  a.ora.TopZi ;  whence  the  feaft,  they  fay, 
took  its  name. 

Xenophon,  on  the  ether  hand,  informs  us,  that  the  , re¬ 
lations  and  friends  met  on  this  occafion,  and  joined  with 
the  fathers  of  the  young  people  who  were  to  be  received 
into  the  tribes  ;  and  that  from  this  affembly  the  feaft 
took  its  name  :  that  in  dor onvy id,  the  ct,  far  from  being  a 
privative,  being  ,  here  a  conjunftive,  fignifies  the  fame 
thing  with  oum,  together. 

This  feaft  lafted  four  clays:  the  firft  day,  thofe  of  the 
fame  tribe  made  merry  together  /  and  this  they  called 
Jkp 'xi-j..  The  fecond  day,  which  they  called  avahpvato, 
they  facrificed  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva!  The  third  day, 
!  which  they  called  HispiuTio,  fuch  of  their  young  men  and 
maids  as  were  of  age  were  admitted  into  their  tribes. 
The  fourth  day  they  called  ziriGJ'ix. 

APAULIA,  in  Antiquity,  the  third  day  of  a  marriage 
folemnity. 

It'  Was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  brida,  returning  to  her 
father’s  .houfe,  did  cfTrav^i^zoftai  !od[_:e  apart 

from  the  bridegroom.  Some  will  have  tne.  apaulia  to 
have  been  the  fecond  day  of  the  marriage,  viz,  that 
whereon  the  chief  ceremony  was  performed;  thus  called 
by  way  of  contradiftinftion  from  the  firft  day,  which 
was  called  orqoavUd.  On  the  day  called  aorav^td, 
(whenever  that  was)  the  bride  prefented  her  bridegroom 
with  a  garment  called  cnrau^fntict. 

APE ;  fee  Simia. 

APECIIEMA,  A7r wyjv/a,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with 

CONTR  AFISSURE. 

APEDIA,  a  fpecies  of  ape. 

APE1BA  of  the  Brafilians.  SeeSLOANEA. 

APELLA,  among  Phyjicians,  a  name  given  to  thofe,  whofe 
prepuce  is  either  wanting  or  fhrunk,  fo  that  it  can  no 
longer  cover  the  glans. 

Apella,  a  fpecies  of  ape  found  in  America. 

APELLI I  EL,  iu  the  Primitive  Church,  denote  thofe  who 
taught  in  the  fecond  century,  thatChrift  left  his  body  dif- 
folved  in  the  air  ;  and  fo  alcended  into  heaven  without  it. 

APENE,  aonuni,  chariot,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  chariot 
wherein  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in  proceffion 
on  certain  days,  attended  with  a  folemn  pomp,  fongs, 
hymns,  dancings,  &c. 

The  apene ,  or  facred  chariot  of  the  Greeks,  is  called 
tenfa.  \ 

It  was  very  rich,  made  fometimes  of  ivory,  &£o£.filvcr 
itfelf,  and  varioufly  decorated. 

APENNAGE,  fee  Apanage. 

APENNIS,  in  Ancient  Laws r  a  deed  or  inftrument  made 
in  favour  of  a  perfon,  who  has  loft  the  title-deeds  to  his 
houfe  or  land  by  fire.  Du-Cange. 

In  fuch  cafe,  an  affembly  of  the  people  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  being  called,  and  an  exaft  enquiry  made  before  the 
judge,  another  inftrument  was  framed  to  confirm  and 
fecure  the  unhappy  perfon’s  right. 

APEPSY,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  crudity,  or  a  want  of 
digeftion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
'or'rfu,  I  concott. 

Apepfrn  may  be  defined  a  defeft  in  the  ftomach,  which 
prevents  the  aliment  taken  in  from  affording  a  proper 
chyle  for  fupplying  the  blood,  and  nouriftiing  the  body. 
Abftemioufnefs  and  excels  are  alike  caufes  of  indigeftion. 
The  method  of  treatment  in  the  apepfy,  is  the  fame  as  in 
the  anorexy.  The  columbo  root  is  particularly  ufefu!, 
when  the  ftomach  is  languid,  and  digeftion  difficult,  &c. 
It  may  be  given  in  fubftance  with  any  grateful  aromatic, 
or  in  Madeira  wine,  now  and  then  interpofing  gentle 
dofes  of  rhubarb  in  tinfture.  A  mixture  of  muftard  feed 
with  the  columbo  root,  is  of  great  utility  in  cafes  of  this 
8  nature, 
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nature,  where  acidity  and  flatulence  prevail  much  in  the 
pr  imal  vice.  See  Percival’s  E  flays,  &c. 

APER,  boar,  in  Zoology.  See  Boar  and  Hoc. 

Aper  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  name  of  a  fea-fifh,  called  by  fome 
private  and  riondo.  It  approaches  very  much  in  fhape  to 
the  faber  or  doree,  but  is  much  fmaller.  See  Tab.  II. 
of  FIJI: ,  N°  19. 

Aper  mofch'ferus ,  a  name  by  which  many  authors  have 
called  the  tajacu  of  America. 

Aper  pifcis ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have  called 
the  fea-fifh  more  ufually  called  the  capriscus. 
APEREA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  American  animal, 
of  the  rabbit  kind,  and  feeming  to  be  of  a  mixt  nature  be¬ 
tween  the  rabbit  and  the  moule,  having  exadtly  the  fhort 
roundifh  ears  of  the  moufe  kind,  and  all  the  other  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  rabbit.  It  grows,  at  its  full  fize,  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  and  its  hair  is  juft  the  colour  of  our 
hares  on  the  back  and  fides,  and  whitifh  on  the  belly. 
APERIENS  Os,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  a  mufcleof  the  mouth,  called  by  Albinus  biventer  max- 
illcE  infer  torts,  and  by  others  digastricus. 

Aperiens  palpebram  reflus ,  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  mulcle,  which, 
rifing  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  paflfes  over  the  attollent  mufcle  of  the  eye, 
and  is  at  laft  inferted  into  the  whole  fuperior  part  of  the 
upper  eye-lid,  which  it  ferves  to  open. 

APERIENTS,  or  Aperitive  medicines,  from  aper  10, 1  open, 
are  fuch  as  open  the  obftruCted  paflages  of  the  fmall  vei- 
fels,  glands,  and  pores  ;  and,  by  that  means,  promote  a 
due  circulation  of  the  contained  juices. 

Aperients,  then,  coincide  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
openers,  anastomatics,  and  deobstruents. 

The  five  Lffer  aperient ,  or  opening  roots,  are  grafs, 
madder,  eryngo,  capers,  and  chammoc. 

The  greater  aperient,  or  opening  roots,  are  fmallage, 
fennel,  afparagus,  parfley,  and  butchers-broom.. 
Aperiens,  crocus  mortis,  opening  faffron  of  iron,  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  iron  plates  or  filings,  made  by  expofing  them 
to  the  rain  or  dew,  till  they  contradt  a  ruft  ;  which  is  the 
medicine  required.  It  is  a  good  aperient.  See  Crocus. 
APERISTATON,  from  a,  without,  and,  -Btprourii,  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumjlancc,  in  the  Ancient  Fbyjic,  denotes  an 
ulcer  of  a  mild  or  benign  kind,  and  not  attended  with 
any  fevere  fymptom. 

APERTIONS,  in  Ar chit eflurc,  are  the  openings  in  a  build- 
in::  ;  as  doors,  windows,  ftair-cafes,  chimneys,  out-lets 
and  inlets  for  light,  fmoke,  &c. 

The  apertions  lhould  be  as  few  as  may  be  ;  it  being  a 
rule,  that  all  openings  are  weakenings  :  and  they  lhould 
not  approach  too  near  the  angles  of  the  walls. 
APERTOR  oculi,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius 
and  others  to  the  mufcle  called  the  aperiens  palpebram , 
and  levator  palpebrce  fuperioris  by  others. 
APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any  thing  ;  or  a  hole,  cleft, 
or  vacant  place,  in  fome  otherwife  iolid  or  Continuous 
lubjedt.  It  comes  from  aperirc,  to  open. 

In  Geometry,  aperture  is  ufed  for  the  fpace  left  between 
two  lines,  which  mutually  incline  towards  each  other  to 

form  an  angle.  -  r 

In  Optics ,  aperture  is  the  hole  next  the  object-glafs  or  a 
telefcope,  or  microfcope  :  through  which  the  light  and 
image  of  the  objed  come  into  the  tube,  and  are  thence 

carried  to  the  eye.  a 

Aperture  is  alfo  underftood  of  that  part  of  the  object- 
glafs  itfelf  which  covers  the  former,  and  which  is  left 
pervious  to  the  rays.  See  Telescope. 

A  meat  deal  depends  on  having  a  juft  aperture.—  T o  find 
it  experimentally  ;  apply  feveral  circles  of  black  fmutted 
paper,  each  bigger  than  the  other,  upon  the  face  of  the 
Nafs,  from  the  breadth  of  a  ftraw  to  fuch  as  leave  only 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  glafs  ;  and  with  each  of  thefe,  fepa- 
rately  view  feveral  diftindt  objeas  ;  as  the  moon,  ftars, 
&c.  thit  through  which  they  appear  the  moft  diftinaiy 
is  to  be  pitched  upon. 

M.  Auzout  affirms,  that  he  found,  that  the  apertures  of 
telefcopes  ought  to  be  nearly  in  the  lubduplicate  ratio  ot 
their  lengths  :  but  Huygens,  who  firft  introduced  the 
ufe  of  apertures,  affures  us,  he  found  by  experience,  that 
the  aperture  of  an  objeift-glafs,_  e.  gr.  of  30  feet,  is  to  be 
determined  by  this  proportion ;  as  30  to  3,  that  is,  as 
10  to  1,  fo  is  the  root  of  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  any 
glafs  multiplied  by  30,  to  its  aperture:  and  the  focal 
diftances  of  the  eye-glalTes  are  to  be  proportional  to  the 
apertures.— A  table  ot  apertures  for  telefcopes  of  various 
lengths,  &c.  fee  under  the  article  Telescope.  .  _ 

The  o-reater  or  lefs  aperture  ot  an  objedt-glals,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  does  not  increafe  or  diminifh  the  vifible  area 
of  the  objedt ;  all  that  is  eft'eaed  by  this  is,  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  more  or  fewer  rays,  and,  confequently,  the 
more  bright  or  obfeure  appearance  of  the  object ;  but 
the  largenefs  of  the  aperture  or  focal  diftance,  caules  the 
irregularity  of  its  refraaions.  See  Aberr  ation. 
Hence  in  viewing  Venus  through  a  telefcope,  a  much 
lefs  aperture  is  to  be  ufed  than  for  the  Moon,  Jupiter, 
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or  Saturn,  bccaufe  her  light  is  fo  vivid  and  glaring.— 
Which  confideration  does  a  little  invalidate  and  dilfurll 
M.  Auzout’s  proportion,  as  is  fhewn  by  Dr.  Hook; 
Phil.  Tranf.  N'-'  4. 

Apertura  tabularum,  in  Ancient  Law  Bosks,  fignifies  the 
breaking  open  a  laft  will  and  testament. 

Apertura  feudi  denotes  the  lofs  of  a  feudal  tenure,  by 
default  of  iflue  to  him  to  whom  the  feud  or  fee  was  iirffc 
granted. 

APETALOUS,  oi-  Atetalose  plants,  are  fuch  as  are 
without,  or  have  an  imperfedt  or  ftamineous  flowers 
They  are  fo  called  becaufe  not  compoll-d  of  thofe  tender 
fugacious  coloured  leaves,  called  petala  ;  but  only  of 
a  calyx  or  cup,  and  of  ftamina,  or  capillaments  or  llyles. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N"  186. 

The  word  comes  from  the  privative  particle  a,  and 
an tr e.tov,  folium,  a  leaf. 

The  ape ta lous  kind  is  fubdivided' by  Ray,  i»  Into  fuch 
whofe  fruits  are  not  contiguous  to  their  flowers  ,  as  in 
hops,  hemp,  nettles,  fpinach,  mercury,  palma  Chrjjij, 
the  American  phyfic-nut,  &c.  2.  Such  as  have  a  tri¬ 

quetrous  or  triangular  feed,  as  the  docks,  forrels,  arf- 
marts,  knot-grafs,  fnake-weeds.  3.  Thofe  which  have 
round,  comprefled,  and  otherwife  figured  feeds,  as  the 
pond-weeds,  oraches,  fea  purflane,  the  blites,  the  ania- 
ranthi,  the  beets,  fome  kalies.  See.  See  Tab.  X.  of 
Botany,  Clafs  15  and  18.  See  Leaf. 

APEUCTIC,  from  aocwyoij.ai,  I  deprecate ,  in  the  Ancient 
Po'etry,  denotes  a  kind  of  poem  or  prayer  preferred  to 
God  for  the  averting  fome  evil. 

In  which  fenfe  apcuRicum  ftands  contradiftinguifhed 
from  profcufticum  carmen,  which  begs  for  lome  good, 
e.  gr.  clii  prohibcle  minas,  dii  talcm  aver  tile  cafum ,  ct  plu- 
cidi  fervatc  pios. 

APEX,  the  vertex  or  fummit  of  any  thing. 

Apex  is  peculiarly  ufed  in  Antiquity,  for  a  kind  of  cap  or 
covering  of  the  head,  v/ore  by  the  flamens,  or  priefts 
of  Jupiter.  This  was  otherwife  denominated  pilcus  epi- 
roticus,  or  albanus. 

The  apex  is  deferibed  as  a  Hitched  cap  in  form  of  a  hel¬ 
met,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ftick  fixed  on  the  top, 
and  wound  about  with  white  wool. 

The  other  flamens  only  wore  the  apex  in  the  time  of 
performing  divine  fervice  ;  the  flamen  dialis  always  wore 
it  out  of  doors  j  for  within  it  was  allowed  him  to  be  bare¬ 
headed.  See  Apiculum. 

Apex  was  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romans  for  the  creft  of  a 
helmet. 

Apex  is  alfo  ufed  by  Grammarians,  for  a  long  accent  or 
mark,  to  denote  that  a  fyllable  is  to  be  pronounced  long.  . 
Quintilian  condemns  the  practice  of  putting  the  apex 
on  all  long  fyllables  ;  yet  in  fome  cales  he  allows  the  apex 
neceflary,  gr.  where  the  different  lengths  of  a  fyllable 
diftinguifti  the  different  fenfes  of  a  word,  as  in  malus , 
which,  as  long  or  fhort,  denotes  an  ill  man ,  or  an  apple- 
tree.  See  Accent. 

APH/ERESIS,  from  aQaipsa,  I  take  away,  in  Grammar , 
a  figure  whereby  fomething  is  taken  away  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  word. 

Thus  ciconia,  by  aphxrcfis,  is  written  conia  ;  contemnerc, 
temncrc  j  emitter e,  mitterc,  &c. 

A  like  retrenchment  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  called 
APOCOPE. 

ApHiERESis,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  neceflary  taking  away 
or  removing  of  fomething  that  is  noxious. 

In  Surgery,  it  fignifies  an  operation  whereby  fomething 
fuperfluous  is  taken  away. 

APHANES,  Parfley-picrt,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Botam- , 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  telrandna  digyma  clafs : 
the  characters'  of  which  are  thefe ;  the  cup  is  a  tubular 
pcrianthium,  remaining  till  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  it  c'onfLfts 
of  one  leaf  divided  at  the  extremity  into  eight  fegments, 
which  are  extremely  fmall,  and  alternately  different  in 
fize  ;  there  are  no  petals  ;  the  famina  are  four  ereCR 
pointed,  and  very  fmall  filaments,  inferted  on  the  rim 
of  the  cup  ;  the  anther  a  are  roundifh  ;  .the  piftillum 
has  two  germina  of  an  oval  figure,  and  two  ftyles  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  ftamina  inferted  on  the  bafis  of 
thefe  germina  ;  the  ftigmata  are  headed  ;  the  cup  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  a  fruit,  fhutting  together  at  its  mouth, 
and  containing  two  oval,  pointed,  comprefled  feeds,  of 
the  length  of  the,ftyles.  There  is  one  fpecies. 
APHASIA,  from  a,  and  tpwh  1  [peak,  in  the  Sceptic 
Philolophy,  denotes  a  ltate  of  doubt,  wherein  a  perfon 
not  knowing  what  to  determine  on,  it  is  beft  for  him  to 
be  filent.  * 

In  this  fenfe,  aphafia  Hands  oppofed  to  phafis,  under 
which  are  included  both  aflertion  and  negation. 
APHELIA,  from  a<pex»K , Jimple,  in  Rhetoric,  is  uled  to 
denote  fimplicity  of  diction.  1  t 

APHELION,  in  Ajlronomy ,  that  point  of  the  earth  s  or  a 
planet’s  orbit,  in  which  it  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
the  fun. 

The  word  comes  from  aoro,  from,  and  JiMej,  fun. 

3  P 
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Thus  a  planet  being  in  A  (Tab.  Ajlron.  fig.  X.)  its  Ut- 
moft  diftance  from  the  fun  S,  is  faid  to  be  in  its  aphelion. 
In  the  fy  ftern  or  fuppofition  of  the  fun’s  moving  round 
the  earth,  the  point  in  which  he  appears  when  the  planet 
is  in  its  aphelion ,  is  called  apogee.  The  aphelion  ftands 
oppofed  to  the  perihelion. 

The  aphelia  of  all  the  primary  planets  are  at  reft  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  that  thofe  planets  neareft  the  fun,  viz.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  being  adted  upon  by  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Saturn,  their  aphelia  move  a  fmall  matter  incon- 
iequentia  with  refpedt  to  the  fixed  ftars,  and  this  in 
the  iefquiplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  oi  thofe  planets 
from  the  fun. 

Hence,  if  the  aphelion  of  Mars  move  35  minutes  in  con- 
iequentia  in  refpedt  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  100  years  ;  the 
aphelia  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  will  move, 
in  100  years,  18  min.  36  fee.  1 1  min.  27  fee.  and  4 
min.  27  fee. 

The  method  of  finding  the  place  of  the  aphelion  is,  by 
obferving  feveral  of  the  greater  digreffions  of  the  planet 
from  the  fun;  till  by  two  or  three  repeated  obfervations 
it  be  found  to  remain  at  a  ftand. — In  the  Phil.  1  ranf. 
N“  128.  we  have  a  geometrical  method  of  finding  the 
aphelia  of  the  planets,  given  by  Dr.  Halley. 

Kepler  places  the  aphelion  of  Saturn  for  the  year  1760, 
in  28 3'  44"  of  Sagittarius  ;  De  la  Hire,  in  29“ 
14'  41'  .  — The  aphelion  of  Jupiter  in  8  J  10'  40"  of 
Libra:  De  la  Hire,  in  10°  17'  14". — The  aphelion  of 
Mars  in  o"  51'  29'  of  Virgo;  De  la  Hire  in  0Q 
35'  25'h  —  The  aphelion  of  the  earth  in  8o°  25' 30'  of 
Cancer. — The  aphelion  of  Venus  in  30°  24'  27"  of 
Aquarius:  De  la  Hire,  in  6U  56  10''.  And  the  aphe¬ 
lion  of  Mercury  in  44'  29"  of  Sagittarius:  De  la 
Hire,  in  13'  3’  40", 

The  annual  motion,  according  to  Kepler,  of  the  aphelion 
of  ■  Saturn  is  i'  10",  of  Jupiter  47’,  Mars  1'  7", 
of  Venus  i'  18",  and  of  Mercury  x'  45".  Accord¬ 
ing  to  de  la  Hire,  that  of  Saturn  is  1'  22",  of  Jupiter, 
1'  34",  of  Mars  i'  7",  of  Venus  X'  26",  and  of 
Mercury  1'  39". 

APHERNOUSLI,  a  fpecies  of  pine  growing  wild  on  the 
Alps.  The  timber  is  large,  and  the  planks  made  of  it 
are  of  a  finer  grain,  and  more  beautifully  variegated 
than  deal ;  and  may  therefore  be  applied  to  many  ufes. 
It  grows  in  bleak  and  barren  ground,  and  moft  relembles 
that  which  is  called  in  England  the  Weymouth  pine. 

APHESIS,  from  cKpin/j.  1,  1  remit ,  in  the  Athenian  Laws , 
was  applied  to  the  cafe  of  a  perion  deeply  indebted,  who 
defired  the  people  to  remit  part  of  the  debt,  on  account 
of  his  difability  to  make  payment. 

Voetius  has  a  diffeytation  exprefs  on  the  words  aphejis 
and  parefis ,  and  their  difference. 

APHETERIA,  in  the  /Indent  Military  Art ,  a  kind  of  en¬ 
gines  ufed  in  the  befieging  of  towns. 

Suidas  does  not  mention  their  particular  form  or  ftruc- 
ture.  Aquinus  takes  them  to  have  been  of  the  projec- 
tle  kind. 

APHILANTHOPY,  from  a,  friend ,  and 

man,  among  Phyjicians ,  denotes  the  ftate  ot  diforder, 
wherein  a  perfon  has  an  unnatural  difrelifh  for  mirth 
and  fociety,  and  indulges  folitude  and  melancholy. 

APHIOCEM,  a  compofition  made  principally  of  the  buds 
of  hemp  before  they  flower.  It  is  much  in  ufe  among 
the  Arabs,  and  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of  opium. 

APHIS,  in  the  hiftory  of  infedfs,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
animals,  otherwife  called  pediculus  arborcus ,  and  in  En¬ 
glish  the  trce-loufe.  The  aphis  belongs  to  the  hemiptera 
m  fed  a  of  Linnseus. 

The  trunk  of  the  aphis  is  reflex  ;  the  body  terminates  in 
two  horns  behind  ;  the  wings  are  four,  and  eredt,  or 
altogether  wanting  ;  and  the  legs  are  formed  for  walking, 
not  leaping. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  trees  and  bufties  on  which  they  are  found. 
According  to  Dr.  Richardfon’s  obfervations,  the  aphides 
are  at  one  time  of  the  year  viviparous,  and  at  another 
time  oviparous.  Thofe  of  the  rofe-tree  came  immedi¬ 
ately  under  his  notice  ;  and  of  ten  generations  of  them, 
which  he  obferved  regularly  to  fucceed  each  other  in  the 
courfe  of  one  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn,  the  firft 
proceeds  from  eggs  laid  during  the  preceding  autumn  ; 
the  eight  following  are  all  produced  viviparous,  and 
confift  entirely  of  females,  as  does  likewife  the  firft.  In 
the  tenth  generation,  which  ufually  comes  forth  before 
the  middle  of  September,  a  few  male  infedfs  appear. 
Thefe  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  have  an  intercourfe  with  the  females,  who  foon  af¬ 
terwards  lay  thofe  eggs  which  are  hatched  in  the  fpring. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  N°  22. 

APHLASTUM,  from  a  and  tpxoico <,  frangible ,  in  the  An¬ 
cient  Navigation ,  a  wooden  inftrument,  fhaped  like  a 
plume  of  feathers,  faftened  on  the  goofe’s  or  fwan’s  neck 
ufed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  heads  of  their  (hips. 


A  P  H 

The  aphlajlum  had  much  the  fame  office  and  effect  in  a 
fhip  that  the  creft  had  on  a  helmet.  It  feems  alfo  to 
have  had  this  farther  ufe,  viz.  by  the  waving  of  a  party- 
coloured  ribband  faftened  fo  it,  to  indicate  from  what 
quarter  the  wind  blew. 

The  aphlajlum  was  the  proper  ornament  of  the  head,  as 
the  acrojlolium  was  of  the  ftern. 

The  Greek  aphlajlum  anfwered  to,  and  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the'Latin  aplujlere. 

APHONIA,  in  Medicine ,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  is  de¬ 
prived  of  voice. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a ,  and  pave, 
voice,  q.  d.  a  lofs  of  fpeech  or  voice. 

Hippocrates,  Lib.  de  Rat.  Vidt  inMorb.  Acut.  fays,  “  a 
il  flop  put  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  fpirits, 
“  caufes  a  fudden  lofs  of  voice.”  Here  Galen  oblerves, 
that  by  this  one  fymptom  aphonia ,  are  denoted  the  epi- 
lepfy,  apoplexy,  and  cardiacal  fyncope.  He  adds,  that  an 
aphonia  in  fick  perfons  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  diforder 
affedling  the  organs  of  voice  or  refpiration,  with  a  refo- 
lution,  or  by  fome  other  deprivation  of  the  faculty.  An 
aphonia  fometimes  proceeds  from  a  diforder  of  the  brain, 
a  refrigeration  of  the  natural  heat,  and  total  ceffation  of 
the  loco-motive  powers  ;  when  the  organs  of  voice  are  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  refolution,  that  the  patient  can  neither 
cry,  groan,  nor  utter  any  found.  It  is  more  accurate 
therefore,  to  render  apuvo$,  deprived  of  voice  ( voce  defee - 
tus  ac  privatus),  rather  then  dumb  (mutus  :)  fince  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  rinp:  Zafy.uy,  and  Ariftotle,  lib.  iv.  Hift  Anim. 
attribute  voice  to  the  dumb.  Foefius. 

Among  other  caufes  which  contribute  to  an  aphonia ,  are 
the  wanton  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  frequent  fur- 
feits.  The  prognoftics  vary,  according  to  the  refpedtive 
caufes  from  which  they  proceed.  The  fpecies  which 
owes  its  origin  to  worms,  hyfteric  diforders,  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  eruption  of  the  menfes ,  is  eafily  cured  ;  whereas 
that  kind  of  it  which  proceeds  from  a  palfy  of  the  tongue, 
either  entirely  fruftrates  the  ufe  of  all  means,  or  being 
cured,  ealily  returns,  and  proves  the  direful  harbinger 
of  a  more  terrible  diforder  ot  the  brain. 

The  method  of  cure  muft  be  varied,  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

Menjotius  has  a  differtatiou  exprefs  De  Aphonia. 

APHORISM,  a  maxim,  general  rule,  or  principle,  of  a 
fcience ;  or  a  brief  fentence,  comprehending  a  great 
deal  of  matter  in  a  few  words. 

The  word  come  from  a<popi£a,  I feparatc,  q.  d.  a  choice 
or  feledt  fentence. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Medicine  and  Law.  We  lay, 
the  aphorijms  of  Hippocrates,  of  Sandforious,  of  Boer- 
haave.  &c.  aphorifms  of  the  civil  law,  &c. 

Aphorism  is  ufed  in  Eccle/iajlical  Writers  for  the  leffer  ex- 
communication,  by  which  the  delinquent  was  cut  off 
from  the  benefit  of  the  facrament  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful ;  but  allowed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  reft  of  the 
fervice. 

Aphorism  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  figure  in  Rhetoric , 
whereby  fomething  that  has  been  faid  is  limited  and  cor- 
redted.  This  is  otherwife  called  diorifmus. 

APHORISTIC,  fomething  relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the 

■  nature  of  aphorijms. 

The  aphorijlic  method  ftands  contradiftinguilhed  from  the 
fy/lcmatic,  or  methodical,  as  alfo  from  the  diexodic ,  or 
difeurfive  way. 

The  aphorijlic  method  had  great  advantages,  as  contain¬ 
ing  much  matter  in  a  fimall  compafs  ;  fentiments  are 
here  almoft  as  numerous  as  expreffions  ;  and  doctrines 
may  be  counted  by  phrafes.  Every  thing  is  clofe  and 
pertinent,  no  room  for  ulelefs  difeuffions,  or  for  lan- 
guifhing  connections,  and  tranfitions;  there  is  hardly  a 
word  to  be  loft. 

APHRACTI,  from  a,  and  p^axloc,  cnclofcd ,  in  the  Ancient 
Military  Art ,  denotes  open  veffels,  without  decks  or 
hatches,  furnilhed  only  at  head  and  ftern  with  crofs 
planks,  whereon  the  men  ftood  to  fight. 

The  aphrafti ,  or  open  veffels,  ftood  contradiftinguilhed 
from  cataphradi,  or  covered  ones. 

APHRODISIA,  in  Antiquity,  feftivals  in  honour  of  the 
goddefs  Appobirn,  or  Venus.  There  w’ere  feveral  of 
thefe  Aphrodifia  obferved  in  divers  parts  of  Greece  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  was  that  at  Cyprus,  firft  inftituted  by 
Cinyras,  out  of  whofe  family  certain  priefts  of  Venus 
were  eledled,  and  for  that  reafon  named  Kn/ucaPai.  At 
this  folenmity  feveral  myfterious  rites  were  pradtifed  :  all 
who  were  initiated  to  them  offered  a  piece  of  money  to 
Venus  as  an  harlot,  and  received  as  a  token  of  the  £od- 
defs’s  favour,  a  meafure  of  fait,  and  a  ;  the  former, 

becaufe  fait  is  a  concretion  of  fea- water,  to  which  V enus 
was  thought  to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  Jhe 
was  the  goddefs  of  wantonnefs. 

Aphrodisia,  or  Aphrodisiasmus,  iu  Medicine,  denotes 
the  ufe  of  venery,  or  the  act  of  copulation  between  male 
and  female. 


Aphrodisia 
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Aphrodisia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  age  of  venery,  more  fre¬ 
quently  denominated  puberty. 

APHRODISIACS,  in  Pharmacy ,  denote  medicines  proper 
to  increafe  the  feed,  and  promote  luft,  or  an  inclination 
to  venery. 

In  which  fenfe  aphrodiftacs  Hand  contradiftinguifhed  from 
antaphrediftacs. 

Some  authors  give  the  appellation  aphrodlfiaca  to  the 

EPILEPSY. 

APHRODISIACE,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a  name 
given  to  a  gem,  fuppofed,  according  to  the  idle  tradi¬ 
tions  of  thofe  times,  to  have  a  power  of  procuring  love 
to  the  perfon  who  wore  it  about  him  ;  all  the  defcription 
we  have  of  it  is,  that  it  was  of  a  pale  flefh-colour  :  but 
the  ftone,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  are  wholly  unknown  to 
the  world  at  prefent. 

APHRODISIUS,  in  Chronology ,  denotes  the  eleventh 
month  in  the  Bithynian  year,  commencing  on  the  25th 
of  July  in  our’s. 

APHRODITA,  in  the  HiJlory  of  InfeRs,  a  genus  of  fea- 
infects  about  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  aculeated  ;  it  has  alfo  a  perforation 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is  called  in  Englifh  the 
fea-moufe.  It  is  one  of  the  gymnarthrcdia ,  or  infeCts  with 
naked  bodies,  and  may  be  met  with  in  great  abundance 
on  the  Kentifh  coaft,  among  rocks.  H  here  are  feveral 
fpecies  of  it.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  mollufca ,  in  the 
Linurean  arrangement  of  worms. 

Columna  calls  it  pudendum  regale  ;  Bartholine,  vermis  au¬ 
reus  ;  others,  cruca  marina  grifeo-fufea  ;  and  iome  mus 
marinui ,  or  the  fea-mouje. 

APHRODITARIUM,  in  the  Ancient  Pharmacy ,  denotes  a 
kind  of  dry  medicine,  compounded  of  frankincenfe,  the 
f'cales  of  copper,  ceruls,  ftarch,  and  pomegranates,  mixed 
in  equal  quantities. 

The  name  is  alfo  given  to  a  kind  of  collyrium ,  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

APIdRODITE,  m  Mythology,  a  name  of  Venus,  derived 
from  ct<pf§  ,  froth ,  becaufe,  according  to  the  poets,  V enus  is 
fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  the  froth  or  foam  of  the  fea. 
APHRODITES,  in  Natural HiJlory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  fineft  fpecies  of  amethyft.  See  Gemma 
veneris. 

APHROGALA,  from  appo;,  froth,  and  ya>,a,  milk,  in  the 
Ancient  Phyfic,  denotes  a  kind  of  whipt  cream,  or  milk, 
agitated  till  it  be  converted  wholly  into  froth. 

The  aphroga/a  is  directed  by  Galen,  as  proper  againfl  hot 
diforders  of  the  ftomach. 

APHROLITRUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfic,  denotes  the 
fpume,  or  froth  of  litrum. 

In  which  fenfe,  aphrolitrum  feems  to  amount  to  the  fame 
with  aphrolitrum.  Hoffman  affirms,  that  the  nitron  and 
iitron  only  differ  in  dialed*.  It  appears,  however,  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  medicines,  aphro¬ 
litrum  refembling  meal,  or  farina,  and  being  of  a  kind  | 
of  intermediate  virtue  between  aphronitrum  and  fait. 
APHRONITRE,  a  kind  of  nitre,  mentioned  by  the  an¬ 
cients  i  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpume,  or  the  lighted:  and 
fubtileft  part  thereof,  emerged  to  the  top. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ap^o;,  froth,  and  vtjfov,  nitre , 
Some  modern  naturalifts  rather  take  the  ancient  aphronitre 
to  have  been  a  native  falt-petre,  gathering  like  an  effloref- 
cence  on  old  walls.  See.  now  called  falt-petre  of  the  rock. 
Greek  authors  expreffed  two  different  fubftances  by  the 
word  aphronitrum  :  the  one  only  a  particular  appearance 
of  the  natrum,  or  native  nitre  of  thofe  ages  *  and  the 
other  a  factitious  fubftance,  the  froth  or  fpume  of  the 
veffels  in  which  they  boiled  and  purified  their  nitre.  The 
earlieft  authors,  however,  diftinguifhed  thefe  two,  call- 
ino-  the  factitious  fubftance  aphros  nitron,  and  the  native 
apbronitron ;  and  Galen  plainly  tells  .us,  that  thefe  were 
two  different  fubftances. 

APHROSELENOS,  among  Ancient  Naturalifts ,  a  deno¬ 
mination  given  to  the  seleNITES,  or  lapis  fpecularis. 
APHTHfE,  in  Medicine,  little  ulcers  or  pimples  rifing  in 
the  mouth,  the  palate,  gums,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
ton°*ue  ;  attended  with  inflammation,  and  a  difficulty  ot 
fwallowing.  The  word  feems  derived  from  <z>8iw,  1  cor¬ 
rupt  *  or  from  ott?,  I  kindle. 

Hippocrates  applied  the  word  to  ulcers  in  the  pudenda  of 
women,  alfo  to  thofe  in  the  afpera  arteria  ;  and  Galen 
(peaks  of  the  tefticles  as  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  difeafe. 
Sucking  children  are  particularly  lubjeCt  to  aphtha when 
either  the  nurfe’s  milk  is  corrupted,  or  the  child’s  ftomach 
becomes  unfit  for  digeftion:  for,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  (harp 
acrimonious  parts  of  the  milk  rifing  up,  eafily  exulcerate 
thofe  tender  and  delicate  parts. 

There  are  fome  aphtha  white,  others  red,  others  livid 
and  blackifh  ;  the  white  and  red  forts  are  the  leaf*  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  moft  eafily  cured  ;  the  livid  and  black 
often  prove  mortal.  The  black  thrush  very  rarely 
occurs  ;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  always  a  putrid  fymp- 
tom,  and  not  an  original  difeafe.  Dr.  Hunter  thinks 


thefe  white  fpecks  are  inflammatory  exudations,  and  no* 
ulcers,  which  appeals  probable  from  their  dropping  oft 
in  fucceffion  to  each  other. 

When  they  happen  in  grown  peifons,  they  are  owing 
to  thin*  ferous,  and  fharp  humours,  turned  from  the  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  body  to  the  mouth. 

External  caufes  alfo  frequently  concur  to  the  production 
of  aphtha  ;  and  efpecially  a  negleCt  of  keeping  the  tongue 
and  fauces  clean  *  the  pernicious  and  prepofterous  me¬ 
thod  of  curing  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes* 
by  hot  medicines  ;  and  expofing  the  bodies  of  children, 
when  over-heated,  to  a  Cold  air,  which  by  checking 
perfpiration,  has  an  almoft  unavoidable  tendency  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  hoard  up  faline  and  fulphurfeous  jordes  in 
the  mafs  of  humours.  Nor  ought  we  on  this  occafion  to 
exclude  other  caufes,  which  have  an  immediate  and  di¬ 
rect  influence  on  the  lax  compages  of  the  fauces  ;  fuch 
as  crumbs  of  bread  or  fugar  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  in  form  of  a  tent*'  as  alfo  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  in 
ale,  and  given  to  children  to  be  fucked; 

A  liniment  of  mcl  rojatum  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  efteemed  a 
good  remedy  for  the  aphtha  :  plantane-water  is  alio  in  uie 
on  the  fame  occafion.  Dr.  Canvance  recommeds  the 
oleum  ricini  as  a  purge  in  this  diforder,  for  infants*  and  the 
ipecacuanha  in  the  interval  of  purging,  as  a  perlpirative. 
APHTHARTODOCETiE,  a  feet,  fworn  enemies  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon. 

The  word  is  derived  from  apda^rop,  incorruptible,  arid 
0CKS6-,  I  imagine ,  and  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  ' 
imagined  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  incorruptible  and 
impaftable,  and  not  capable  of  death. 

They  arole  among  the  Eutychians,  and  made  their  firft 
appearance  in  535. 

APIIUA  cobitcs,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  afmall  fifh  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mediterranean  and  fome  other  feas,  and 
called  by  us  the  fea-loach.  It  never  exceeds  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  its  body  is  round,  and  flatted  a  little  on 
the  back  ;  its  colour  is  white,  variegated  with  black  fpots* 
Rondeletius. 

APHYLLANTHES,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs  ;  the  characters 
of  which  are  thefe:  the  flower  is  of  the  liliaceous  kind* 
and  is  compofed  of  fix  petals,  which  arife  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  fquamofe,  and  in  fome  degree  tubular  cup  ;  the 
piftil  arifes  alfo  from  the  cup,  and  finally  becomes  a  tri¬ 
gonal  turbinated  fruit,  which  when  ripe  burfts  into  three 
parts  or  cells,  which  contain  roundifli  feeds. 

.  There  is  only  one  known  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is 
the  Montpelier  aphyllanthes ,  called  by  fome  the  blue 
Montpelier  pink.' 

APHYLLON,  in  Botany.  See  Broom  Rape. 

APIARIA,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  givemby  authors 
to  a  fly  found  only  in  autumn,  and  frequently  met  with 
on  parfley  j  it  is  a  two-winged  fly,  of  a  deep  and  fhining 
black,  and  gathers  wax  on  its  legs  in  the  manner  of  the 
bee.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  attelabus. 

APIARY,  bee-houfe  ;  a  place  where  bees  are  kept ;  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  the  apparatus  neceflary  for  that  purpofe. 
The  word  comes  from  apis ,  a  bee. 

The  apiary  fhould  be  fereened  from  high  winds  on  every 
fide,  either  naturally  or  artificially  ;  and  well  defended 
from  poultry,  See.  whofe  dung  is  oftenfive  to  bees. 
Columella  gives  feveral  directions  rcfpeCting  the  fitu- 
ation  of  an  apiary.  He  recommends  a  fouth  afpeCt,  and 
a  proper  medium  between  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold  :  he  prefers  a  low  fituation  to  an  eminence,  th^t  the 
loaded  bees  may  more  eafily  defeend  to  their  habitation. 
The  apiary  fhould  likewife'be  near  the  dwelling-houfe, 
that  the  bees  may  be  more  conveniently  watched  *  and 
they  fhould  be  provided  with  water,  if  they  are  not  fitu- 
ated  near  a  running  ftream  ,  and  the  garden,  in  which  the 
apiary  flands,  fhould  be  well  furnifhed  with  Inch  plants 
as  afford  a  proper  fupply  of  food.  Of  thefe  he  fpecifies 
thyme,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fweet-fmelling  cedar,  and 
all  fruit-trees.  Furze,  broom,  muftard,  clover,  heath, 
buck  wheat*  &c.  are  excellent  for  this  purpofe. 

Celfus  advifed  that  bees  fhould  be  removed,  as  occafion 
required,  to  places  abounding  with  autumnal  flowers  5 
and  this  method  was  praCtifed  by  conveying  the  bees 
from  Achaia  to  Attica,  from  Euboea  and  the  Cyclad 
iflands  to  Scyrus,  and  alfo  in  Sicily,  where  they  were 
brought  to  Hybla  from  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt,  likewife*  obferving 
that  plants  bloffomed,  and  fruits  ripened,  about  fix 
weeks  looner.  in  Upper  Egypt  than  with  them,  availed 
themfelves  of  this  circumftance,  and  removed  their  bees 
thither,  that  they  might  reap  the  benefit  oLthe  more 
forward  vegetation  and  the  lame  practice  is  Continued 
in  that  country  to  the  prefent  day.  About  the  end  ot 
October,  hives  of  bees  are  embarked  upon  the  Nile,  and 
conveyed  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  arrive  juft  as 
the  inundation  fubfides,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  bud. 
When  they  have  remained  for  Ibme  time  at  their  fartneit 
•  itation, 
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brought  two  or  three  leagues  lower 


Matron,  they  are 

down  ;  and  thus  they  are  fuccefflvely  removed,  as  the 
vegetation  advances,  from  one  ftation  to  another,  col 


lectii 
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they  journey,  the  rich  produce  of  the  banks 
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of  the  Nile,  and  return  home  about  the  beginning-, of 
.February.  Inis  method  of  tranfporting  bees  from  place 
to  place,  for  the  convenience  of  paiture,  is  praetifed  in 
f  ranee,  and  might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage  in 
this  kingdom.  See  Bee  and  Hive. 

APIASTELLUM,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  two  different 
fpecies  of  plants  with  different  authors  ;  Dodonaeus  ex- 
preffing  by  it  the  common  baum,  and  Apuleius  the  black 
bryony. 

APIAS  TER,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  bee-eater,  called  by  the  generality  of  authors  merops. 

APIAS  I  RUM,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  two  different  plants  of  fuch  contrary  form  and  quali¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  unlucky  they  fhould  have  given  occafion 
of  confounding  them  together,  as  miftakes  about  them 
might  be  of  fatal  confequence.  The  one  of  thefe  plants 
was  the  poifonous  water- crowfoot  ;  which  they  called 
apia/inon,  becaule  of  its  having  leaves  that  fomewhat  re- 
fembled  fmallage.  The  other  apiajlrum  is  the  common 
garden  baum,  fo  called  by  thefe  writers,  from  their  having 
obferved  that  the  bees  were  very  fond  of  it.  Befides  this, 
they  have  in  fome  places  called  the  selinum  by  this 
name,  from  its  refembling  parlley,  which  they  alfo 
called  apium ;  and  fome  of  them  have  extended  the 
name  even  to  the  animal  world,  and  given  it  to  a  fort  of 
bird  that  feeds  on  bees. 

APICES,  fummils ,  in  Botany ,  little  knobs  growing  on  the 
tops  of  t he  /lamina  or  chives  in  the  middle  of  flowers. 

'  The  word  is  the  nominative  plural  of  apex,  the 
Jummit  of  any  thing. 

They  are  commonly  of  a  roundifh  figure.  — By  the  mi- 
crofcope  they  have  been  difeovered  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
fort  of  capjulre  feminales  or  feed-veflels,  containing  in 
them  final!  globular,  and  often  oval  particles  of  various 
colours,  and  exquifitely  formed  ;  called  the  farina 
feecundans . 

Thefe  particles  are  a  kind  of  male  fperm,  which,  falling 

,  down  into  the  flower,  fecundates  and  ripens  the  feed. 
See  Generation  «/  Plants. 

APICULUxM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  thread  or  fillet  which 
the  flatnens  wore,  in  the  heat  of  fuinmer,  in  lieu  of  the 
APEX. 

Feftus  fpeaks  of  the  apiculum ,  as  a  cover  for  the  apex ; 
but  the  paflage  feems  to  be  corrupt. 

APINEL,  the  name  of  a  gentleman  given  to  an  American 
root  called  by  the  natives  Tabaccani.  See  Hift.  de  1’Acad. 
Roy.  an.  1724.  Hift.  ig. 

APIOS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  many  authors,  to 
thofe  fpecies  of  the  tithymal,  or  fpurge,  which  have 
tuberofe  or  knobby  roots. 

Apios  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  fome  of  the 
leguminous  plants,  comprifed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name 
GLYCINE. 

APIS,  mufla,  the  bee ,  or  fly,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  fouthern  con- 
ftellation,  containing  the  following  ftars  : 
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or 
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Situation  of  the  ftars. 


In  the  head, 

In  the  right  wing, 

In  the  left  ditto, 

In  the  tail, 

Apis,  or  Apes,  in  7.oology,  a  genus  or  tour  winged  infedts 
with  wings  entirely  membranaceous,  and  their  tails  fur- 
niftied  with  a  fling  ;  comprehending  the  bee,  hornet, 
wasp,  and  humble-bee. 

This  genus  is  ranged  under  the  hymenoptera  of  Linnaeus, 
and  includes  a  great  variety  of  fpecies. 

Apis,  in  Adylhology ,  a  divinity  worfhipped  by  the  ancient 

-  Egyptians  at  Memphis.  It  was  an  ox,  havihg  certain 
exterior  marks ;  in  which  animal  the  foul  of  the  great 
Of  iris  was  fuppofed  to  fubflft.  This  animal  had  the 
preference  to  all  others,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  improvement  of  which  that  prince  had  fo  much 
at  heart. 

The  Egyptians  confulted  him  as  an  oracle.  If  he  accepted 
what  was  prefented  him  to  eat,  it  was  a  good  prefage  ; 
his  refufal  was  a  bad  omen-.  Dr.  Bryant  apprehends  that 
the  name  of  apis  was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father  ; 
that  it  referred  to  the  patriarch  Noah  :  and  that  the 
crefcent  which  was  ufually  marked  on  the  fide  of  the 
animal,  was  a  reprefentation  of  the  ark.  Ancient  Myth, 
vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

APITES,  Apites  Vinum,  from  cmio;,  the  pear-tree ; 
p-rry ,  wine  of  pears.  It  is  thus  prepared  by  fome  : 

Cut  and  pound  the  pears,  and  having  preffed  out  the 
juice,  to  every  twelve  pints  thereof  add  one  pint  of  ho¬ 
ney,  and  let  it  ferment. — After  the  fame  manner  are 
prepared  wines  of  carobs,  medlars ,  and  fervices.  All  thefe 


kinds  ate  aftringertts,  have  a  grateful  fournefs,  are  good 
for  the  ftomach,  and  reftrain  inward  fluxes.  Diofcorides, 
lib.  v.  cap.  32. 

APIUM,  parsley,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  th 0  pentandria 
digynia  clafs.  The  characters  are,  that  it  is  a  plant  with 
an  umbelliferous  flower  ;  each  flower  has  five  ftamina  ; 
under  the  flower  is  fituated  the  germen,  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  an  oval  channelled  fruit,  dividing  into 
two  parts,  having  two  oval  feeds  channelled  on  one  fide, 
and  plain  on  the  other. 

There  are  Yeven  fpecies;  I.  Common  par/ley.  2.  Curled 
parfley.  3.  Large  rooted  parjley.  4.  Srnal  age,  or  water- 
par/ley.  5.  Upright  celery.  6,  Cleriac ,  or  turnep-rooted 
celery.  7.  Greatejl  Portugal  par  flex,  with  a  leaf  having  three 
lobes  and  a  yellowijh  flower.  See  Celery,  Parsley,  &c. 

Apium  antarticum.  See  Celery,  wild. 

Apium  Macedonicum.  See  Bueon. 

Apium  ani/um  di£ium.  See  Anise. 

APIVOROUS  euteo,  in  Ornithology ,  the  nameby  which  au¬ 
thors  call  the  bird  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the 
wry- buzzard.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  buzzard  ;  its  beak  is  black,,  very  much  hooked,  and 
protuberant  in  the  middle,  and  covered  to  the  noftrils 
with  a  black  wrinkled  fkin  ;  its  mouth  opens  very  wide, 
and  is  yellow  within.  It  builds  its  neft  with  fticks  co¬ 
vered  with  wool,  and  fometimes  ufes  the  deferted  neft  of 
a  kite  to  lay  and  breed  its  young  in,  which  it  feeds  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  nymphs  or  rnaggot-wonns  of  bees  and 
wafps  ;  and  it  is  common  to  find  pieces  of  honey-combs 
in  the  nefts.  It  feeds  on  newts,  frogs,  and  other  fmall 
anima’s,  and  is  remarkable  for  running  very  fwiftly  on 
the  ground  :  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  as  in 
moft  other  birds  of  prey.  Ray. 

APLUDA,  in  Botany ,  a 


genus 


of  the  polygamia  monoecia 


glume 


with  a  female 


clafs  of  plants. 

The  calyx  is  a  common  bivalve 
flofculus,  and  male  peduncles. 

APLUSTRE,  or  Amplustre,  in  the  Ancient  Naval  Ar- 
chitcttuxc ,  a  carved  tablet,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  Ihield,  fixed  by  way  of  decoration  to  the  extremity  of 
a  fhip’s  head. 

The  rojlra  or  beaks  of  Ihips  were  fometirfies  alfo  called 

aplujlria. 

But  fome  think  that  the  aplu/lrc  anfwered  to  what  we  call 
the  flag,  or  enfign. 

APNOEA,  from  a  and  7rv«w,  I  breathe ,  in  Medicine ,  de-  ' 
notes  a  want  cf  breath,  or  lofs  of  refpiration. 

In  this  fexife  is  the  word  ufed  among  the  ancients,  not  as 
importing  a  total  privation  of  breath,  which  would  only 
be  another  name  for  death  ;  but  to  denote  the  refpiration 
very  fmall,  and  flow,  fo  as  to  feem  quite  gone,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  fuftocation  cf  the  uterus,  apoplexies,  fyncopes, 
lethargic?,  & c. 

APOBAMINA,  is  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  for  a  liquor 
!  wherein  pieces  of  gold,  or  chains  heated  red-hot,  have 
j  been  extinguifhed,  in  order  to  fortify  the  fpirits  and 
I  principal  members. 

APOBA  I  ERION,  from  cnroBouva,  I  depart,  among  the 
Ancients ,  a  farewel  fpeech,  or  poem,  made  by  a  perfon  on 
his  departure  out  of  his  own  country,  or  fome  other  place 
where  he  had  been  kindly  received,  and  entertained. 

Such  is  that  of  TEneas  to  Helenus  and  Andromache,  IE n. 
lib.  iii.  —  The  apobatenon  Hands  oppofed  to  the  epibate- 

RION. 

APOBATHR7E,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  little  bridges,  or 
flairs,  joining  the  land  to  fhips,  or  one  fhip  to  another. 
APOBEE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Gui¬ 
nea  to  a  fpecies  of  corn-marygold,  called  by  Petiver 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  ijoik/hw  Guinecnfe  folds  longis  angufiis, 
from  its  having  long  and  narrbw  leaves,  and  no  ftalk  to 
fupport  the  flower.  The  people  of  the  place  ufe  this  in 
the  finall-pox,  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  boiled  in  water, 
and  the  liquor  drank  warm.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  232. 
APOBOMIOI,  from,  onto,  below,  and  $0[j.o;,  altar ,  in  An¬ 
tiquity,  facrifices  offered  on  the  bare  earth,  without  altars. 
APOCALYPSE,  Revelation  :  the  name  of  the  lalt  book  in 
the  canon  of  Scripture. 

ft  he  word  is  formed  of  aot okz r v'esru,  I  reveal. 

The  Apocalypfe  contains  difeoveries  or  revelations  made  to 
the  apoflle  St.  John,  in  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  during  his 
banifhment  there,  under  the  perfecution  of  Domitian. 

This,  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  is  that 
about  which  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  pradlice  of  the 
church,  were  the  moft,  and  the  longeft,  divided. — 
When  it  was  firft  univerfally  received  as  canonical,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  decide.  St.  Jerom  relates,  that  the  Greek 
church  doubted  of  its  authenticity,  even  in  his  days: 
St.  Bafil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  abfolutely  rejedl  it; 
and  the  council  of  Laodicea  never  mention  it  in  thei? 
canon  of  the  flvered  writings. 

Some  attribute  it  to  Ccrinthus  ;  and  others,  to  another 
John,  difciple  of  St.  John.  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus 
cenfures  it  as  written  in  bad  Greek,  though  he  allows 

it 
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is  to  contain  a  myftic  fenfe,  which  he  fays,  he  admires, 
even  where  he  does  not  underftand  it. 

Un  the  other  hand,  St.  Judin,  Iremeus,  Theophilus  An- 
tiochsnus  Mclito,  Apollonius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus', 
and  Tertullian,  make  no  doubt  ot  its  being  canonical. 
The  third  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  placed  it  in 
the  canon  ot  the  New  Tellament ;  and  the  churches  both 
ot  the  Eaft  and  Weft  have  acknowledged  it  ever  iince. 

The  Alogians  are  reprefented,  by  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
as  great  declaimers  againft  the  Apocalypfe,  many  ot  the 
flights  whereof  they  turned  into  ridicule  ;  particularly 
the  vifions  of  the  feven  trumpets,  the  tour  angels  bound 
on  the  river  Euphrates,  &c.  St.  Epiphanius  defends  it 
againft  them  :  the  book,  he  obferves,  is  not  a  mere  hif- 
tory,  but  a  prophecy:  fo  that  it  is  rio  wonder  the  author 
fhould  exprefs  hi  mfelf  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets, 
whofe  ftyle  is  -ufually  figurative, 

Of  all  their  objeflions  againft  the  authority  of  this  book, 
that  teems  the  beft  grounded  which  is  drawn  from  thofe 
words  inchap.  ii.  ver.  18.  JVr'itc  to  the  angel  of  the  church 
of '  Sfhyatira ;  there  was  not,  fay  they,  any  Chiriftian 
church  at  Thyatira  at  that  time.  St.  Epiphanius,  who 
grants  them  this  point,  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
prophetic  fpirit ;  as  if  St.  John  had  forelecn  there  would 
be  a  church  there  in  courie  of  time. 

Some  late  authors  have  made  a  good  amendment  to  St. 
Epiphanius’s  anfvver  :  it  is  probable,  in  the  time  of  that 
father,  the  catalogue  of  the  bifhops,  with  other  aifts, 
which  (hew  that  there  had  been  a  church  eftablifhed 
there  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles,  might  not  be  known. 
Grotius  adds,  that  though  there  was  not,  indeed,  any 
church  of  Gentile  converts  at  Thyatira  when  St.  John 
wrote;  yet  there  was  one  of  Jews,  as  there  had  been 
another  at  ThefTalonica  before  St.  Paul  preached  there. 
Several  orthodox  writers  have  rejected  the  Apocalypfe ,  as 
a  book  which  countenanced  the  reveries  of  Cerinthus, 
touching  the  carnal  reign  of  Chrift  on  earth. 

Though Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  (ap.  Eufeb.  Hift.Eccl.  vii. 
25.)  allowed  the  Apociitypfe  for  an  infpired  writing  ;  yet  he 
took  it  for  the  work  of  another  John,  different  from  St. 
John  the  Evangelifl  ;  which  he  endeavours  to  make  ap¬ 
pear  fr.  m  the  diverfity  of  ftyle.  Put  we  all  know  how 
precarious  the  arguments  are  which  are  drawn  from  the 
mere  coni' deration  of  ftyle.  It  is  true,  in  moft  of  the 
ancient  Greek  copies,  both  printed  and  manufcript,  we 
find  the  name  John  the  Divine',  but  they  who  put  this 
title,  meant  no  more  thereby  than  to  denote  the  apoftle 
St.  John,  whom  the  Greek  fathers  call  the  Divine ,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  Evangelifts. 
There  have  been  feveral  other  works  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  Apocahpfes.  Sozomen  mentions  a  book  ufed  in 
the  churches  of  Paleftine,  called  the  Apocalyp/e,  or  Re¬ 
velation  of  St.  Peter.  He  alfo  mentions  a w  Apocalypfe  of 
St.  Paul  ;  which  the  Cophtae  retain  to  this  day.  .  Eu- 
febius'aifo  (peaks  of  both  thefe  Apocalypfeu  St.  Epipha¬ 
nius  mentions,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Adam  ;  Nicephorus,  an 
JpVcahp/c  of  Efdras  ;  Gratian  and  Cedrenus,  an  Apoca- 
typ/e  of  Moles,  another  of  St.  Thomas,  and  another  ot 
St.  Stephen  ;  St.  Jerom,  an  Apocalypfe  of  Elias. 

Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Piotm,  makes  mention  of  the 
Apoculypfes  or  revelations  of  Zoroafter,  Zoftrian,  Nico- 
thaeus,  Allogenes,  &c. 

APOGARITES,  from  *-sro*e»f»,  I  cut  off, \  in  Ecclejiaflual 
Hijlorx ,  denote  thofe  .who  afferted  that  the  human  foul  is 
part  of,  or  derived  from  the  fubftance  of  God. 

The  Apocaritar  are  ranked  as  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans. 
A p O C A R P A S U M ,  ill  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  poifonous  drug,  called  alio 
fornetimes  limply,  carpafum  ;  it  was  the  exudation  of  a 
tree  oTowiii”-  in  the  country  of  the  Abyffines,  and  was  | 
lb  like  the  fined  myrrh,  that  it  was  often  mixed  with 
it,  and  many  lives  were  loft  by  adminillering  it  as  myrrh. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  which  produced  it  was  alfo  poi¬ 
fonous,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  was.  called  by  the 
fame  writers  upocarpa/um ,  as  the  wood  ol  the  balm  of 
Gilead  tree  is  apohal famum. 

APOCATASTASIS,  from  aorouaQi^yi,  /  rcjierc,  denotes 
the  entire  reftitution,  or  redintegration  of  a  thing. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  the  apocatajlajis  of  the  world,  or 
of  all  things. 

Apocatastasis,  among  Ajlronomer<\  denotes  the  period 
of  a  planet,  or  the  time  wherein  it  returns  to  the  lame 
point  of  the  zodiac  from  which  it  let  out. 
Apocatastasis  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine ,  to  denote  the 
fubfiding,  or  finking  of  a  tiling. 

In  this  'fenfe,  we  read  of  the  apocataflafis  of  urine,  the 
apocataflafis  of  tumors  ;  and  other  difeafes. 

APOCATll  ARSIS,  in  a  general  fenle,  denotes  the  fame 
with  cathar/i.s,  or  expurgation. 

In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  apocarthafcs  of  bile,  a  fymptom 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  the  plague  of  Athens. 
Quincy  defines  apocathar/is  a  purging  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  but  without  fufficient  authority.  Hence  alfo  apo- 
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ealharticd,  a  denomination  fornetimes  given  to  what  wQ 
otherwife  call  fimply  cathartics. 

APOCPIA,  from  a ?ro  aiid  I  hav  1?,  in  Civil  Law,  de¬ 

notes  an  acquittance,  of  receipt  given  by  the  creditor  to 
his  debtor  for  money  paid  :  in  which  fenfe,  the  word 
(lands  contradiftinguilhed  from  antapochu ,  which  is  given 
by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor.  Reufner  and  Zieglerus 
have  diftertations  dc  upochis. 

APOCHALISMA,  from  oru  arid  xu>R/e,  I  extras?  the  juice, 
in  Pharmacy ,  denotes  an  infpifiated  vegetable  juice  ;  an- 
fwering  to  what  is  called  in  the  (hops  a  rob. 

APOCOPE,  a  figure  in  Grammar ;  wherein  part  of  the  end 
of  a  W'ord  is  cut  oft’;  as  iri  die ,  for  dice,  jac  for  face ,  ml 
for  nihil,  hyp  for  hypo  for  hypochondriacal. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  wo,  and  the 
verb  xoTTTfc*,  I  cut. 

A  like  retrenchment  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  word  is  called 
aphar  efts. 

When  the  apocopation  is  marked  with  "a  fuperior  comma 
(called  an  apojlrophus)',  the  word  is  laid  to  be  apojlro- 
phated  :  as  thro’  for  thi  ough. 

APOCRISI ARIUS,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  appointed  to 
carry  or  deliver  the  meffages,  orders;  and  anfwers,  of  a 
prince  or  emperor.  . 

The  word  is  formed  from  anrokpicne}  refponfum 3  anfwer. 
Hence  he  is  ufually  called  re  fpon  falls,  q.  d.  anfwercr. 

The  Apocrijiarius  afterwards  became  the  emperor’s  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  kept  the  feal.  In  the  barbarous  Latin  we 
fornetimes  meet  with  a /cerate ,  /ccretarY,  for  apocrijiary* 
Zofimus  defines  apocrijiarius ,  fecretary  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  ;  being  the  fame  with  what  V opilcus,  in  tire  life  of 
Aurelian,  calls  notarius  fecr atorum'. 

The  title  of  apocrifiary  became  at  length  appropriated,  as 
it  were  to  the  pope’s  deputy,  or  agent,  who  relided  at 
Conftantinople  to  receive  the  pope’s  orders;  and  the  em¬ 
peror’s  anfwer. 

St.  Gregory  was  apocrifiary  of  pope  Peiagius,  at  the  time 
when  he  compofed  his  morals  on  Job.  T  he  apocrifiai  v  did 
the  office  of  the  modern  nuncio.  Someti  es,  however, 
hp  held  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  pope’s  legate. 

The  inftitution  of  apocrifiarii  feeifis  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  or  not  long  after,  when,  the  em¬ 
perors  being  become  Chriftians,  foreign  churches  had 
more  occafion  to  promote  their  fuits  at  court  than  for¬ 
merly;  at  lead  we  find  the  office  eftablifhed  by  law  in 
the  time  of  Jullinian.  In  one  of  the  Novels,  it  is  ordered, 
that  as  no  bifhop  was  to  be  long  abfent  from  his  church 
without  fpecial  command  from  the  emperor,  if  any  one 
had  occafion  to  negociate  any  ecclefiaftical  caufe  at  court, 
he  (hould  prefer  his  petition  either  by  the  apocrijiarius  of 
his  church,  appointed  for  fuch  purpofe,  or  by  the  ceco- 
nomus,  or  fome  of  his  clergy  fent  exprefs.  In  imitation 
of  the  apoer  jiarii  of  churches,  almoft  every  monaftery 
had  their  apocrijiarius  likewife,  whofe  bufinefs  was  not 
to  refide  in  the  royal  city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  act 
as  proctors  for  their  monaftery,  or  any  member  of  it, 
when  they  had  occafion  to  enter  any  appearance  at  law, 
before  the  bifhop,  under  whofe  jurifdidlion  they  were. 
This  appears  from  another  of  Jultinian’s  Novels,  which 
requires  the  Afcetics  in  fuch  cafes  to  anfwer  by  their 
apocrifiarii  or  rcfponfales.  Du-Cange.  Bingham.  Grig. 
Ecclef.  lib.  ill.  cap.  13.  fe£t.  6. 

The  herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  and  afterwards  that  of 
the  Iconoclafts,  broke  off  the  euftom  of  having  a  papal 
apocrijiary  at  Conftantinople. 

APOCRISIS,  a.  expuis,  literally  denotes  a nanfjucr.  Under 
this  denomination  were  anciently  included,  not  only  the 
referipts  of  the  emperors  to  the  petitions  of  parties,  but 
all  kinds  of  decrees  and  mandates. 

We  have  feveral  books  extant  under  the  title  of  Apocrijes , 
and  fome  in  oppofition  to  thefe  under  the  title  of  Antapocrifes ; 
APOC RUSTICS,  in  Medicine,  remedies  endued  with  a 
repelling  and  aftringent  power,  whereby  they  prevent  the 
too  great  afflux  of  humours  to  a  part  difeafed. 

The  word  is  derived  from  air^ncxa,  pulfoj  peile ,  I  drive. 
Apocru/ii'cs  are  ulually  cold  and  aftringent,  and  confift  of 
larne  particles,  wherein  they  differ  fron?  drawing  medi¬ 
cines,  which  are  hot,  and  confift  of  more  fubtile  parts. 
APOCRYPHAL,  fomething  dubious ;  or  that  comes  from 
an  uncertain  author,  on  which  much  credit  cannot  be  re- 
poled.  We  fay,  an  apocryphal  book,  paflage,  hiftory,  Si c* 
meaning,  fuch  as  are  of  fufpecled  authority. 

Voffius  obferves,  that,  with  regard  to  the  facred  books, 
none  are  to  be  accounted  apocrypha!,  except  fuch  as  have 
neither  been  admitted  into  the  lynagogue,  nor  the  church; 
fo  as  to  be  added  to  the  canon,  and  read  in  public. 

For  this  reafon,  alfo  the  books  of  Sibyls  were  anciently 
called  apocryphal,  as  being  committed  to  the  trull  of  the 
decemvir t  alone  ;  and  for  the  like  reafon  the  annals  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Tyrians  v/ere  called  by  the  lame  name. 
Before  the  Septuagint  verlion,  the  books  of  the  Old  Lcl- 
tament  were  all  apocryphal  in  this  fenfe.  but  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  fenfe  of  the  word  was  changed,  and  thofe  booxs 
3  Q_  aloas 
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fllonc  were  called  apocryphal ,  which  were  of  doubtful  or 
fufpefted  authority. 

Id  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  all  the  writings 
cL pouted  in  the  temple  were  called  apocryphal :  becaute 
they  were  kept  fecret  from  the  people. 

When  the  Jews  publi filed  their  facred  books,  they  only 
gave  the  appellation  of  canonical  and  divine  to  fuch  as  they 
thus  made  public  ;  and  luch  as  were  ftill  retained  in  their 
archives  they  called  apocryphal,  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becaufe  they  were,  not  public  ;  fo  that  they  might  be 
really  facred  and  divine,  though  not  promulged  as  fuch. 
Thus,  in  refpeft  of  the  fSibles,  all  works  were  called  apo¬ 
crypha  which  were  not  inserted  in  the  Jewifh  canon  of 
Scripture  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  St.  Epiphanius  is  to 
be  underftood,  when  he  fays,  that  the  apocryphal  books 
are  not  put  in  the  ark  among  the  other  infpired  writings. 
There  has  been  a  great  difpute  between  the  Romanics 
and  the  Reformed,  about  the  authority  of  thofe  books, 
now  called  by  the  latter,  apocryphal ;  and  by  the  former, 
dutero-canomcal ;  as  Judith,  T  obit,  Efdras,  Maccabees, 
&c.  the  one  having  t  :e  opinions  of  many  ot  the  primitive 
fathers  for  their  vouchers,  and  the  others,  the  tradition 
of  their  church. 

The  word  is  derived  from  to  hide ;  becaufe 

the  origin  of  fuch  books  was  unknown,  or  becaule  they 
contain  fome  rr.yfteries  not  fit  to  be  known. 

M.  Simon  contends,  that  they  muft  have  been  read  in 
Greek,  even  by  the  apolHes  themfelves  ;  which  he  infers 
from  divers  pafiages  in  their  writings.  He  adds,  that 
the  church  received  them,  with  the  other  books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  from  the  Hellcnift  Jews ;  and  that  if  the  churches 
of  Paleftine  never  admitted  them,  it  was  not  for  their 
accounting  them  apocryphal fin  the  fenfe  the  word  is  now 
ufed,  but  becaufe  they  read  none  but  what  was  written 
in  Hebrew. 

To  this  may  be  oppofed  the  authority  of  the  greateft  part 
of  writers  in  all  ages,  till  the  council  of  Trent;  which 
makes  a  precife  diftinbtion  between  the  books  now  called 
apocrypha /,  and  thofe  contained  in  the  Jewifh  canon. 
This  council,  fell’.  4.  declared  fix  of  them  to  be  canoni¬ 
cal,  viz.  Tobif,  Judith,  Wifdom,  Ecclefiafticus,  and  the 
ill:  and  2d  of  Macabees ;  but  joined  Baruch  with  Jere¬ 
miah,  which  makes  in  all  leven. 

The  apoc>  yphal  books  are  alfo  called  acanonica! ,  and  by 
fome  writers,  ecclejiajhcal  books ,  becaufe  though  not 
held  of  divine  author  ty,  they  were  allowed  to  be  read  in 
churches,  as  containing  many  things  tending  tb  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  godly  inftrudtion  ;  on  which  account  they  con¬ 
tinue  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  church  of  Pdngland,  though  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  other  reformed  churches. 

Wolfius  gives  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  apocryphalbooks , 
their  various  editions,  tranflations,  commentaries,  &c, 
We  meet  with  numerous  apocryphal ,  or  fuppofititious 
books,  publi.hed  under  the  names  of  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets,  evangeliits,  apoltles,  primitive  fathers,  faints,  mar¬ 
tyrs,  &cc.  Apocryphal  prophefies,  apocryphal  gofpels,  apo¬ 
cryphal  epiftles,  apocryphal  acts,  apocryphal  apocalypfes,  Nc. 
The  writing  of  books  under  ipurious  names,  and  ob¬ 
truding  them  for  the  works  of  infpired  authors,  though 
once  reputed  laudable,  and  confecrated  under  the  name 
of  pious  fraud,  was  condemned  very  early  by  an  apofto- 
lical  canon,  in  the  inftance  of  a  prieft,  who  was  depofed 
for  forging  the  a£ts  of  Paul  and  Theda.  Bing.  Grig. 
Ecclef.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  5. 

Fabricius  has  publiihed  the  fragments  and  remains  of  the 
apocryphal  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tdtament. 
F abric.  Codex  Pfeudepigraphus  V eteris  T eftamenti  Hamb. 
1722  &  1723.  8vo.  2  vol.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi 
Teftamenti,  2  vol.  Hamb.  1719.  &c.  8vo. 

APOCYMA,  from  and  xuu a,  wave ,  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  /Indents,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fort  of  cement,  ufed  to  daub  over  the  bottoms 
of  their  (hips,  to  preferve  them  from  injuries  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  they  called  this  alfo  by  the  name  of  zopissa,  and 
Avicenna  and  Serapion  call  it  ketran ,  kilratt ,  or  alkitran. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  bces-wax  and  pitch  melted  together, 
and  after  it  had  been  foaked  fome  time  in  the  fea-water, 
it  was  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  virtues,  and  was  ufed  in 
many  compofitions. 

APOCYNUM,  in  Botany .  See  Dogs-bane. 
APODACRYTICA,  from  am c  and  a  tear ,  in  Phar¬ 
macy-,  medicines  proper  to  excite  tears. 

Some  alfo  ufe  the  term  apodacrytica,  for  remedies  proper 
to  fupprefs  tears. 

APODECT-rE,  from  amoPtxoixai,  I  receive,  in  Antiquity, 
a  denojnination  given  to  ten  general  receivers,  appointed 
by  the  Athenians,  to  receive  the  public  revenues,  taxes, 
-debts,  and  the  like. 

The  ap  ode  ft  re  had  alfo  a  power  to  decide  controvcrfies 
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ariiing  in 


relation  to  money  and  taxes,  all  but  thofe  of 
the  inoft  difficult  nature  and  higheft  concern,  which  were 
referved  to  the  courts  of  judicature. 

APODECTiFI,  in  the  Athenian  government,  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fee  that  the  meafures  of  corn  were  juft. 


The  apodeftai  were  nearly  related  to  the  agoranomi. 

APODEMICA,  from  amohu.ee,,  I  travel ,  the  dodtrine  or 
feience  of  travelling,  whether  for  knowledge  or  devo¬ 
tion’s  fake. 

Jo.  Meraker  has  publiihed  an  Apodemica .  Ranzovius  a 
Afethodus  apodemica . 

APODES,  in  a  general  fenfe  from  a  and  <s root,  denotes 
things  without  feet.  Zoologifts  apply  the  name  to  a  fa¬ 
bulous  fort  of  birds  faid  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the 
i Hands  of  the  new  world,  which  being  entirely  without 
feet,  fupport  themfelves  on  the  branches  of  trees  by  their 
crooked  bills. 

The  Germans  and  Dutch  have  alfo  their  apodcs,  a  fort  of 
birds  fomewhat  like  iwallows,  whofe  legs  and  feet  are  fo 
very  final],  that  they  feem  rather  formed  for  creeping 
than  running. 

Abodes,  is  one  of  the  four  orders  of  fifties  in  the  Linn^an 
diftribution  of  animals,  comprehending  eight  genera,  and 
20  fpecies.  Their  character  is  that  they  have  no  belly  fins. 

APODICTICAL  argument,  or  syllogism,  fignifies  a 
clear  convincing  proof,  or  demonftration,  of  a  thing. 

The  word  is  formed  of  am 1  dcmonjlrale. 

Apodictical  method  is  ufed  by  fome  writers,  to  denote 
the  fyftematical  or  fcientifical  method  of  teaching  or 
writing. 

APODIOXIS,  from  atro^iuxu,  I  exclude,  in  Rhetoric ,  a 
figure  whereby  we  either  pafs  over  a  thing  (lightly,  cr 
refer  treating  of  it  to  fome  other  time  or  place. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  Latin  writers,  rejetno ,  e.  gr.  §)iiid 
ego  /citatum  defendarn,  j udices  ?  Fqutdcm  debeo ,  isfe.  Again, 
pi  aid  ego  fenutum  hoc  loco  defendant,  judices  ?  Fiat  id  rec- 
tnts,  turn  qumn,  tsfe. 

Apodioxis,  in  Lofu,  the  rejedlion  of  fuch  things  as  do 
not  nccelTarily  belong  to  the  queftion  to  be  coniidered. 

APODIXIS,  from  a-trooeixwiAt,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  an 
evident  proof,  or  demonftration  of  a  point. 

We  have  leveral  books  extant  under  the  names  of  ape - 
dixes,  and  fome  by  way  of  anfvver  to  thefe,  under  that  of 
antapodixes. 

Apodixes,  in  Middle-Age  IVriters,  denotes  a  receipt  for 
money  paid. 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  apoeha. 

Apodixis  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  fpccimcn  or  proof  of 
a  thing. 

APODOSIS,  from  etmol^auy  I  apply,  in  Rhetoric ,  makes 
the  third  part  of  a  complete  exordium,  being  properly  the 
application,  or  reftridtion  of  the  protajis. 

The  upodofts  is  the  lame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
axio'/is,  and  ftands  oppofed  to  protajis,  e.  gr.  protajis,  all 
branches  of  hiftory  are  neceffary  for  a  ftudent ;  catajeeue , 
fo  that  without  thefe  he  can  never  make  any  confiderable 
figure  ;  apodojis,  but  literary  hiftory  is  of  a  more  fpecial 
ufe,  which  recommends  it,  &c. 

Apodosis  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fimiles,  for  that  part 
which  makes  the  application  of  them. 

Apodosis  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  rhetorical  period,  for  the  con- 
fequent  to  a  proto  ft  y  or  antecedent  preceding. 

Apodosis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  return  to  fomdthing  antecedent, 
or  that  went  before. 

This  is  otherwife  called  antijiropbe. 

APODYTERIUM,  in  Antiquity  a  ftripping-room,  or 
apartment  at  the  entrance  of  baths,  wherein  perfons 
drefled  and  undrefTed. 

This  was  otherwife  denominated  coriceum,  gymnajlerium , 
and  fpoliarium. 

Some  will  have  the  apodyterium  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  con  jxerium  ;  but  V  offius  fhews  they  were  two 
different  places. 

The  word  is  formed  of  amoovi tv,  to  undrefs. 

APOGEE,  ApOGiEUM,  in  Ajlronomy,  that  point  in  the 
orbit  of  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  which  is  fartheft  diftant 
from  the  earth. 

The  word  is  formed  of  amo,  from ,  and  yr,,  earth. 

In  the  corrupt  Latin,  opogee  fometimes  fignifies  a  grotto, 
or  fubterraneous  vault. 

The  apogee  is  a  point  in  the  heavens  at  the  extreme  of  the 
line  of  the  apfides  ;  in  which  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  is  at 
the  greateft  diftance  that  it  can  be  at,  from  the  earth,  in 
its  whole  revolution. 

The  oppoftte  point  to  tills  is  called  the  perigee. 

The  ancient  aftronomers,  regarding  the  earth  as  the 
centre  of  the  fyftem,  chiefly  confidered  the  apogee  and 
perigee  :  the  moderns,  making  the  fun  the  centre,  change 
the  apogee  and  perigee  for  aphelion  and  perihelion*. 
See  System. 

The  quantity  of  the  motion  of  the  apogee  may  be  found 
by  comparing  two  obfervations  thereof  made  at  a  great 
diftance  of  time  ;  converting  the  difference  into  minutes, 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  years  elapfed  between 
the  two  obfervations  :  the  quotient  gives  the  annual  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  apogee.  Thus,  from  an  obfervation  made  by 
Hipparchus  in  the  year  before  Chrift  140,  whereby  the 
fun’s  apogee  was  found  5^  30'  of  n  ;  and  another 
made  by  Ricciolus,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1646,  wherein 

it 
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it  was  found  7 0  26'  of  <zr,  ;  the  annual  motion  of  the 
apogee  is  found  to  be  l'  2". 

Apogei l  <f  the  moon.  See  Moon. 

ArooEE  of  the  equant ,  is  its  farthell  ditlancefrom  the  earth  ; 
or  that  point  where  the  circumference  of  the  equant 
is  interfered  by  the  line  of  the  apjides,  in  the  remoteit 
part  of  the  diameter. 

So  the  perigee  of  the  equant  is  the  oppofite  point,  or  the 
neared  part  of  the  diameter. 

'I  he  mean  apogee  ot  the  epicycle  is  a  point  where  the 
epicycle  is  cut  above,  by  a  right  line  drawn  from  its 
centre  to  the  centre  of  the  equant ,  or  the  point  ol  the 
epicycle  moft:  remote  from  the  earth. 

APOGRAPH,  a  copy  or  tranfeript  of  fome  book  or  writing. 

The  word  is  formed  of  «w,  ab, from-,  and  y^apu,  I  write. 

In  this  fenfe,  apograph  Hands  oppofed  to  autograph  ;  as  a 
copy  to  an  original .  I 

APOGRAPHE,  in  the  Ancient  Law ,  was,  when  a  perfon 
being  fued  for  money  fuppofed  due  to  the  public,  plead¬ 
ed  that  the  charge  was  unjuft,  and  withal  produced  all 
the  money  he  was  polTeiled  of,  and  declared  by  what  means 
it  came  to  his  hands. 

Suidas  adds,  that  it  is  femetimes  taken  for  an  adtion  againft 
fuch  as  neither  paid  the  fines  laid  upon  them  before  the  ninth 
prvtanea  following  their  fentence,  nor  were  able  to  givefuf- 
ficientfecurity  to  the  city.  Potter  Arch.  Graec.  lib.  1.  cap.  23. 
Apographe,  in  the  Roman  Law,  denotes  a  catalogue,  or 
.  inventory  of  goods. 

APOLEPSIS,  from  (xno\z\itv,  I  leave ,  in  the  Athenian 
Law,  an  adion  of  divorce  ;  brought  when  a  woman  had 
fled  from  her  hulband. 

Apolepsis,  from  a&oMv.Cam,  I  retain,  in  the  Ancient  Phy- 
fic,  denotes  a  retention  of  the  urine,  or  any  other  matter 
which  ought  to  be  evacuated. 

Apolepsis  is  alfo  underftood  of  an  interception  of  the  blood 
or  fpirits,  or  an  extindion  of  the  native  heat  of  the  veins. 
Apolepsis  is  alfo  a  denomination  of  a  fpecies  of  apoplexy, 
wherein  the  fpeech,  fenfe,  motion,  &c.  luddenly  fail. 

This  feetns  to  coincide  with  what  is  otherwile  called  a 

CATALEPSIS. 

APOLIDES,  from  a.  and  zstfru,  city,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  con¬ 
demned  for  life  to  the  public  works,  or  exiled  into  fome  ifiand, 

and  thus  diverted  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

APOLLINARIANS,  Apollinarists,  called  alfo  by  Epi- 
phanius  Dimarita,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the  pro¬ 
per  humanity  of  Chrift,  and  maintained  that  the  body 
which  he  afi'umed,  was  endowed  with  a  fenfitive,  and 
not  a  rational  foul,  but  that  the  Divine  Nature  lupplied 
the  place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man. 

This  feet  derived  its  name  from  Apollinaris,  bifhop  of 
Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Appollinarians  have  been  charged  with  other  opi¬ 
nions,  fuch  as  the  Millenarian  and  Sabellian,  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  the  paffion  of  his 
Deity ;  but  ecclefiaftical  writers  are  not  agreed  with  re- 
fped  to  thefe  and  other  particulars.  Their  dodrine  was 
firrt  condemned  by  a  council  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal  manner  by  a 
council  at  Rome  in  375  ;  and  by  another  council  in  378, 
which  depofed  Apollinaris  from  his  biftioprick.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  cenfures,  his  doctrine  fpread  through  moft 
of  the  churches  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  his  followers  were  fub- 
divided  into  various  fets.  In  388,  the  emperor  Thcodofius 
enated  a  law,  forbidding  them  to  hold  alfemblies,  to  have 
any  ecclefiaftics  or  bilhops,  or  to  dwell  in  cities.  The  ri¬ 
gorous  execution  of  this  law,  in  concurrence  with  the  de¬ 
crees  of  different  councils,  reduced  them  to  a  very  final 
number,  and  their  dotrine  had  no  long  duration. 
ApollINaRIAN  game f,  Apollinares  ludi,  in  Antiquity, 
games  at  Rome,  celebrated  yearly  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  under  the  direction  of  the  praetor, 
in  the  Circus  maximus. 

The  occafion  was  a  kind  of  oracle  delivered  by  the  pro- 
phet  Marcus,  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Cannae,  declaring 
that,  to  expel  the  enemy,  and  cure  the  people  of  an  infec¬ 
tious  difeafe,  which  then  prevailed,  l'acred  games  were  to 
be  annually  performed  in  honour  of  Apollo.  And  that 
the  praeto/was  to  have  the  diredion  of  them  ;  and  the  de¬ 
cemviri  were  to  offer  facrifices  after  the  Grecian  rite. 

The  fenate  ordered  that  this  oracle  fnould  be  obferved, 
becaufe  another  of  the  fame  Marcus,  wherein  he  had 
foretold  the  overthrow  at  Cannae,  had  been  verified  ; 
for  this  reafon  they  gave  the  praetor  twelve  thoufand 
effes  out  of  the  public  cafti  to  defray  the  folemnity. 
There  were  facrificed  an  ox  to  Apollo,  as  alfo  two  white 
goats,  and  a  cow  to  Latona ;  all  with  their  horns  gilt. 
Apollo  had  alfo  a  colledion  made  for  him,  befides  what 
the  people,  who  were  fpedators,  gave  voluntarily.  The 
firft  prtetor  by  whom  they  were  held  was  P .  Cornelius 
Sylla.  For  fome  time  they  were  moveable  and  indidive, 
but  at  length  were  fixed,  under  P.  Llcinius  Varus,  to  the 
fifth  of  July,  and  made  perpetual. 


The  n\ert,  who  were  fpedators  at  thefe  games,  vforfc 
garlands  on  their  heads  ;  the  Women  performed  their 
devotions  in  the  temples  at  the  fame  time,  and  ar  laft 
they  caroufed  'together  in  the  veltibules  of  their  hofifes* 
the  doors  {landing  open. 

The  tradition  reports,  that,  at  the  firft  celebration  hereof, 
the  people  were  fuddenly  invaded  by  the  enemy,  and 
obliged  to  take  to  their  arms  :  upon  which  occafion  a 
cloud  o{  darts  and  arrows  falling  upon  their  enemies,  the 
Romans  foon  returned  vidors  to  their  fports. 

The  Apollinarian  games  were  only  fcenical  ;  and  at  firft; 
only  obferved  with  fmging,  piping,  and  other  forts  of  mu- 
ftc  ;  but  afterwards  there  were  alfo  introduced  all  kinds 
of  mountebank  tricks,  dances,  and  the  like,  yet  fo  as 
that  they  {till  remained  fcenical,  no  chariot  races,  wreft- 
lings,  or  the  like  laborious  exercifes  of  the  body,  being 
ever  pradifed  at  them.  Danet,  and  others,  confound  the 
ludi  Apollinares  with  the  actiaci. 

Apollinares  ludi  was  alfo  a  general  name  given  to  all 
scenical  games. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  ludi  liberalcs,  ami  fcenici . 

They  differed  from  the  ludi  theati  ales ,  in  that  the  formej: 
were  celebrated  with  all  forts  of  plays,  farces,  poems,  re¬ 
citations,  &c.  the  latter  only  by  dancing  and  muiic. 

This  kind  of  Apollinarians  had  their  fhare  in  almoft  all 
the  folemn  games. 

APOLLINARIS,  ill  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  henbane. 

APOLLO,  in  Mythology,  a  pagan  deity  worlhiped  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  was  the  God  of  light  a. id 
poetry ;  and  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  and  patron  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  had  a  famous  temple  at  Delphos,  where 
his  oracles  were  in  great  eftimation. 

Apollo  is  principally  diftinguiihed  in  ancient  ftatues  by 
the  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  figure. 
Accordingly  Virgil  calls  him,  the  beautiful  ;  and  Tibul¬ 
lus,  the  well-ftiaped  god.  AEn-  ill  ver.  119.  Tibullus 
lib.  ii.  El.  iii.  ver.  1 1. 

AroLLO  Belvidcre ,  one  in  the  firft  clafs  of  the  ancient  ftatues. 
The  excellence  of  this  ftatue  confifts  in  the  expreffion  of 
fomething  divine,  whereas  the  reft  excel  only  in  things 
that  are  common  to  men.  This  ftatue  may,  perhaps  juft- 
ly  enough,  claim  the  preference,  even  in  the  fuperior  and 
diftinguiihed  clafs  of  the  bell  remains  of  all  antiquity. 
There  are  about  twentyancient  ftatues,  which  the  moderns 
have  difcovered,  that  are  referred  to  the  firft  clafs  .3  and 
confidered  each  as  the  chief  beauty  in  its  kind. 
APOLLONIA,  in  Antiquity ,  feafts  facrea  to  Apollo  at 
Egialea. 

APOLLONIAN  hyperbola  and parabola.  See  Hypereola, 

& c .  , 

APOLOGETIC,  Apologetical,  fomething  faid  or 
written,  by  way  of  excufe  or  apology  for  any  action  or 
perfon. 

The  Apologetic  of  Tertullian  is  a  work  full  of  {Length  and 
fpirit.  He  there  vindicates  the  Chriftians  from  all  that 
had  been  objected  to  them;  particularly  from  the  abo¬ 
minable  crimes  faid  to  be  perpetrated  at  their  meetings, 
and  their  want  oflove  and  fidelity  to  their  country.  The 
ground  of  this  laft  accufation  was,  their  refuftng  to  take 
the  accuftomed  oaths,  and  fwear  by  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  empire.  T ertullian  addreffes  his  Apologetic  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Rome  ;  the  emperor  Severus  being  then  abfent. 
APOLOGUE,  Apolocus,  a  moral  fable  ;  or  a  feigned 
relation  intended  to  inform  and  amend  the  manners. 
Jul.  Scaliger  derives  the  name  aoroxofou,  inafmuch  as  the 
apologue  means  fomething  more  than  what  at  firft  fight 
it  exprefles. 

Such  are  the  tables  of  PEfop  :  whence,  moral  fables  are 
ufually  denominated  AE/opic  Fables. 

F.  De  Colonia  makes  it  effential  to  the  apologue,  that  it 
contain  what  partes  among  brutes ;  and  diffingliilhes  it 
from  the  parable  by  this,  that  the  latter,  though  feigned, 
confifts  of  poffible  circumftances,  which  the  former  docs 
not,  fince  hearts  cannot  fpeak.  There  is  this  farther  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  that  the  latter  is  a  fimilitude  drawn 
from  natural,  moral,  or  any  other  branches  of  knowledge  ; 
the  former  only  from  moral  topics. 

Apologue ,  according  to  fome,  differs  from  fable*  as  the 
former  is  ufed  in  fpeeches  and  harangues,  to  perfuade ; 
the  latter  in  tragedies,  comedies,  and  other  pieces  of 
poetry,  to  iuftrud  and  corred  the  manners.  Apologue 
alfo  differs  from  anus,  as  the  latter  is  only  calculated  for 
the  ufe  of  men,  and  carries  a  graver  and  weightier  ad¬ 
monition  ;  whereas  apologues  are  propofed  to  children. 
We  find  many  things  in  authors  concerning  the  origin 
of  apologue t,  the  dillinguilhing  characters  of  apologues $ 
the  ufe  and  advantage  of  the  way  of  teaching  by  apo¬ 
logues.  See  Bayle,  Did.  Crit.  in  voc.  &  Shaftefb.  Cha- 

rad,  tom.  iii.  .  . 

APOLOGY,  Apologia,  defence ;  a  difeourfe  or  writing 

in  vindication  of  a  perfon. 
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,i  he  Utom  is  formed  of  anso>.ofeir,  to  refute. 

’Fhe  principal  ancient  apologies  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians 
nra  thole  of  Quadratus>  written  about  the  year  124,  and 
addrelfed  to  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  of  AriiHdes,  written 
toon  after  the  former;  two  of  Judin  Martyr,  one  of 
which  was  written  in  the  year  150,  and  addrelfed  to  An- 
tomne,  and  the  other  in  166,  addrelfed  to  the  Roman  fe- 
nate  ;  one  of  Athenagoras,  in  166,  to  the  emperors  M. 
Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus;  the  apologetic  of  Ter- 
tullian  ;  and  the  dialogue  of  Minutius  Felix,  called  OAa- 
vms ,  written  in  the  third  century. 

APOLYSIS,  froni  « ttAdw,  /  releafo,  in  a  general  fenfe  the 
folution,  or  refolution  of  any  thing.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
apoly/ts  of  a  difeafe,  the  apoly/is  of  a  bandage,  or  the  like. 
Apolysis,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the  exclu- 
lion  of  any  thing.  Thus  we  read  of  the  apoly/ts  of  the 
foetus ,  the  lecundines,  and  the  like. 

APOMELl,  in  Medicine ,  a  kind  of  decoction  prepared  of 
honey,  or  a  honey-comb  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  boiled 
a  lhort  time,  till  the  qualities  of  both  be  united,  and  the 
acrimony  of  the  vinegar  allayed. 

"I  he  opomcli  is  reprefented  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
mulfe  and  oxymeL  it  was  anciently  of  great  ufe  amonp- 
the  Greeks,  as  a  detergent,  promoter  of  ftool,  urine,  &c! 
APOMYOS  Dais,  from  and  Met ce,  fly,  in  the  Heathen 
Mythology ,  a  name  under  which  Jupiter  was  worlhiped  at 
Elis,  and  Hercules'as  well  as  Jupiter  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Thefe  deities  were  fuppllcated  under  this  name,  to  deftroy 
or  drive  away  the  vail  number  of  flies  which  always  at¬ 
tended  at  the  great  facrificcs  ;  and  in  thole  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  Olympic  games,  the  firft  was  always  to  the  Apo- 
myos ,  or  Myiagrus  Dei /<,  that  he  might  drive  away  the 
flies  from  the  reft.  The  ufual  facrifice  was  the  bull. 
APONEUROSIS,  among  Anatomjis ,  the  fpreading  or  ex¬ 
panlion  of  a  nerve,  or  tendon,  breadth-wife  ;  in  manner 
of  a  membrane. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ot  ,  from ,  and  veupov,  a  nerve. 
Aponeurosis  fometimes  alfo  fignifles  the  cutting  off  a 
nerve,  or  tendon.— And  in  fome  writers  we  find  it  ufed 
for  a  tendon  itfelf. 

APONEUR-OTiCUS  mufeulu r,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given 
by  Spigelius,  and  fome  others,  to  a  mufcle  of  the  thigh, 
called  by  Cowper  and  Winflow  the  mu/cu/us  lati  tend.nis , 
and  mtijculus  fa/cia’  lata.  Window  has  called  it,  with  more 
propriety,  the  mujculus  vaginae femorts. 

APONIA,  from  a,  and  vovee,  'about,  among  Phyftcians  a 
ffate  of  indolence,  or  the  ab  ence  of  pain.  In  which  fenfe, 
the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  anodyma.  Hence  alio 
,apona  is  ufed  by  fome  for  medicines  which  do  not  excite 
pain. 

APONOGETON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Pontedera 
to  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Micheli  and  Linmeus 
ZANNICHELLIA. 

APOPEMT  IC,  from  dusoiezue,  I  difmifs ,  in  the  Ancient 
Poetry,  a  hymn  addrelfed  to  a  ftranger  on  his  departure 
from  a  place  to  his  own  country. 

The  ancients  had  certain  holy  days,  wherein  they  took 
leave  of  the  gods  with  apopcmiic  fongs,  as  fuppoimg  them 
returning  each  to  his  own  country. 

APOPHASIo,  from  cmotpnui,  I  declare ,  and  1  deny ,  in  the 
Civil  Lun,  an  anfwer  or  refeript  of  the  prince. 

Among  Logicians ,  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  negation  or 
denial. 

ApopKasis  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  account  given  of  eftates, 
at  the  exchange  of  them  for  the  avoiding  public  employ¬ 
ments.  When  any  man  would  excufe  himfclf  from  any 
troublefome  and  chargeable  trull,  by  calling  it  on  another 
richer  than  himfclf,  the  perfon  produced  had  power  to 
challenge  him  to  make  an  exchange  of  eftates,  and  thereby 
compel  him  to  undergo  the  office  he  had  before  refilled. 
Apophasis,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure  whereby  we  really  fay  or 
advife  a  thing,  under  a  feigned  lliew  of  palling  over,  or 
diffuading  it. 

Quintilian  makes  the  apophafts  a  fpecies  of  irony.  Scahger 
holds  it  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  occupatio. 
APOPHLEG M A  1  ISM,  in  Medicine ,  the  operation  of 
purging  phlegm  or  pitmta  of  the  head. 

APOPHLEQMA  1  IZAN  ES,  denote  medicines  proper  to 
purge  the  head  arrd  brain  of  luperfluous  phlegm ;  or  lerous 
humours. 

Thefe  are  alfo,  by  many  writers,  denominating  a  pop/:  leg- 
rnati/ns.  i  he  word  is  compounded  of  octuo,  prom,  and 
tfMyp.a,  hlegm. 

Apofrbtegmnl i zants  are  of  two  kinds,  one  adminiftered  by 
the  Way  ef  them  outh,  and  intended  to  operate  by  fpittiiw ; 
the  other  given  by  the  nollrils,  to  operate  by  fneezingy&c. 
APOPHORL  I  A,  from  a,vr><piPo,  l  carry  awa),  in  Antiquity , 
profents  made  to  the  guefts  at  a  lead,  or  other  entertain¬ 
ments,  which  they  carry  away  with  them. 
APOPHRADES,  from  gas,  unfortunate ,  derived  again 
from  iro,  and  L Jpcak,  in  Phyjic,  denote  a  fort  of 

unhappy  days,  whe.ein  either  no  crtjis,  or  an  ill  one  is 
to  be  expected. 
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APOPHTHEGM,  from  and  c^eyfe/ta,  I  [peak,  alhortj 
wife,  and  pithy  faying. 

Such  is  that  of  Cyrus  :  He  is  unworthy  to  be  a  magi  (Irate, 
who  is  net  better  than  bis  fubjeils .  Or  this  ;  He  'that  will 
not  take  care  of  his  own  bujincf,  will  be forced  to  take  care  of 
that  of  others.  Or  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when 
reduced  to  hunger  by  the  lofs  of  his  baggage  ;  How  much 
pleafure  have  1  hitherto  lived  a  Jlrangcr  to  P  Or  that  of 
Cato,  Hominis  nihil  agendo  difeunt  male  agere.  Or,  finally 
that  of  Auguftus,  fejhna  lente.  The  apophthegms  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  are  well  known. 

APOPHYGE,  in  Architecture,  that  part  of  a  column  where 
it  begins  to  fpring  out  of  its  bafe,  and  fhoot  upwards. 

1  he  word  in  its  original  Greek  fignifies  flight ;  whence 
the  French  alfo  call  it  efape,  conge ,  Sic.  and  we,  fome¬ 
times,  the  fpring  of  the  column. 

The  apophyge ,  in  its  original,  was  no  more  than  the  ring 
or  ferril  heretofore  fattened  at  the  extremities  of  wooden 
pillars,  to  keep  them  front  fplitting ;  which  afterwards 
was  imitated  in  ftone-work. 

It  is  properly  a  large  concave  or  arched  member,  fervino- 
either  to  connect  two  flat  members  together,  or  to  join 
a  flat  member  to  another  not  flat. 

In  this  fenfe  we  may  diftinguiffe  two  apophyges,  the  upper 
and  lower. 

Apophyge,  Upper,  is  that  part,  or  fweep,  whereby  a  large 
flat  member  of  the  upper  part  of  an  order  is  conne&ed 
to  the  lower. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  French  le  conge  cl’  enhaut ,  and 
by  the  Italians  tl  cavo  di  / opra . 

Apophyge,  lower,  apophygis  inferior ,  is  a  concave  member 
which  connects  two  flat  parts  in  the  lowerpart  of  an  order! 

I  his  the  Frehch  call  le  conge  d’  embas,  and  the  Italians,  il 
cavo  cli  ba/lo,  fometimes  alfo  il  vivo  di  buffo. 

APOPIdY  SIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  protuberance  of  a  bone  ;  or  a 
part  eminent,  and  jutting  out  beyond  the  reft. 

'I'he  word  literally  denotes  a  produ&ion  outwards  ;  form¬ 
ed  from  arc,  aceopi/Ecrd-ai,  to  ari/e  from. 

It  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  calls  procefs,  emi¬ 
nence,  probole,  projedlure,  protuberance,  ecphyiis,  head, 
and  the  like, 

Apoph  fts  differ  from  epiphyfes,  as  thefe  latter  are  only  ap¬ 
pendages  adhering  or  contiguous  to  .a  bone  ;  whereas  the 
former  are  productions  or  continuations  of  the  bone  it¬ 
felf,  /hooting  out  from  it  like  branches  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree. 

Apophyfcs,  with  regard  to  figure,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
kinds,  round  and  long. 

The  former  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  heads. 

T  hefe  may  be  lubdivided  into  two  forts  :  if  the  head  be 
large,  oblong,  arid  very  prominent,  it  is  called  limply 
caput:  if  flat  and  low,  condylus.  1 

"I  he  1  mg  kind  are  alfo  lubdivided  into  acute  and  obtufe  ; 
the  acute ,  terminating  in  a  point,  is  called  corona.  There 
are  divers  fpecies  ol  this,  diftinguifhed  according  to 
their  figure,  t>y  different  names.  Fhe  obtufe  kind,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  head,  is  called  cervix ,  collum,  or  neck. 

J  he  general' ufe  of  apophvfls  is,  1 .  F or  the  greater  conve- 
niency  of  articulation,  whether  it  be  with  or  without 

motion.  2.  To  afford  a  more  commodious  origination 
and  infertion  to  the  mufcles  ;  and  3.  To  defend  other 
parts.  Heille, .  1  heir  particular  ules  will  be  indicated 

under  the  proper  articles  of  each  bone,  Sic. 

Apophysis  mammi  Hares  are  the  beginnings  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  far  as  the  os  cribrofum ,  where  they  divide  into 
little  fibres,  which  pafs  through  thofe  bone-,  and  fpread 
themfelvcs  through  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe. 

Apophysis  mammiHaris,  or  maftoidca,  alfo  denotes  one  cf 
the  external  eminences  of  the  os  petro/um . 

Apophysis  ravidna  denotes  the  larger  procefs  of  the  mal¬ 
leus  of  the  ear,  into  which  rhe  mufcles  of  the  bone  are 
inlerted. 

Apophyses  is  alfo  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  certain  flcftiy 
cxcrefcences  found  in  moles,  and  female  foetujes  of  fe— 
ven  months,  as  appearing  rather  procefles,  and  origins  of 
members  than  diftindt  members,  fuch  as  he  fays  may  be 
found  in  male  feetufes. 

Apophyses,  in  Botany ,  an  excrefcence  from  the  receptacle 

of  the  mufei. 

A i  01  LAN LSIS,  from  ait  ozs\arav,  I  deceiz’e,  in  Orator' 
a  kind  of  fallacious  defence,  and  flurring  over,  darkening 
10^  thm  gs,  in  order  to  blind  the  judges,  or 
the  audience. 

Apoplanesis,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  fort 
of  confutation,  wherein  the  lpeaker  promifes  to  anfwer 
what  the  adverfary  objects  in  another  place,  but  which, 
being  too  difficult  to  anlvver,  is  afterwards  Forgot  and  left 
to  pafs  unarifwercd. 

APOPLECTIC,  relating  to  an  apoplexy.  Thus  we  lay,  an 
apopletlic  fit,  an  apoplectic  water,  Sic. 

Apoplectic  veins ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  th singu¬ 
lars.  Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  amorw  an¬ 
cient  writers,  foporales. 
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Some  writers  reftrain  apopleflic  to  the  internal  jugular 
afcendinir  by  the  fide  of  the  trachea. 

AFOPLEC TIC  A,  apopieftical  medicines ,  a  name  ufed  by 
feme  for  what  we  more  properly  cal!  aniapopletlics. 

Apoplectical  ballums  is  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
a  fort  of  fweet-feented  balms,  prepared  of  diftilled  oils, 
and  ufed  by  way  of  perfume. 

APOPLEXY,  in  Medicine ,  a  fudden  privation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  and  all  the  fenfible  motions  of  the  body,  except¬ 
ing  thofe  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  attended  with  a  great 
depravation,  or  fufpenfion  of  the  principal  faculties  of 
the  foul. 

The  word  comes  from  a7rovte<r<rsiy,  to  Jtrilce ,  or  aflonijh  ; 
this  diftemper  linking  fuddenly ;  and,  as  it  were,  like  a 
thunder-bolt. 

Hippocrates  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  apoplexies ;  the 
one  / iron the  other  weak  ;  only  differing  in  the  greater 
or  lefs  difficulty  of  refp; ration,  and  pulfation  :  in  the  for¬ 
mer  the  pulfe  and  breath  feem  almoft  entirely  flopped  ; 
in  the  latter  there  are  confiderable  renlains  of  them. 

The  more  modern  authors  di'ftinguifh  apoplexies  from 
their  caufe,  into  fanguineous  and  jerous ,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Ipa/modic ,  fymptomatic ,  &c. 

The  fit  of  an  apoplexy  is  ufually  preceded  by  a  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  a  dimnefs  and  lofs  of  light  or  memory  : 
fometimes  by  an  univerfal  indolence  ;  and  fometimes  by 
a  flux  of  pituitous  matter  by  the  nofe  and  mouth. --It  is 
attended  with  a  fnorting  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
fometimes  with  a  fever,  rarely  with  a  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  /frequently  with  a  fweat,  haemorrhoids,  or  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

A  multitude  of  the  moll  accurate  obfervatiohs  have  made 
it  appear,  that  this  diforder  arifes.from  any  caufe  that  is 
capable  of  preventing  either  totally,  or  in  part,  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  nervous  fluid,  lecreted  in  the  cerebrum ,  to  the 
organs ' of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion  ;  and  the  reflux  of 
the  fame  fluid  from  the  above  mentioned  organs  to  the 
common  fenfory  in  the  brain  :  whilft  the  progrefs,  and 
perhaps  the  return  of  the  flu  d,  lupplied  by  the  cerebellum 
to  and  from  the  heart  and  organs  of  refpiration,  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  a  degree  fufficient  to  fupport  in  fome  meafure 
their  functions. 

All  thefe  caufes,  as  obferved  and  delivered  by  authors, 
may  for  the  greater  perlpicuity  be  reduced  to  claffes  ;  in 
the  firft  of  which  may  be  reckoned. 

1.  The  natural  make  of  the  body  :  thus,  when  the  head 
is  naturally  large,  the  neck  fhort,  and  as  it  fometimes 
happens,  cenfilting  only  of  fix  vertebra ’,  whereas  there 
ought  to  be  feven  :  this  ftruclure  difpofes  to  an  apoplexy , 
as  it  favours  the  congeftion  of  blood  and  humours  in  the 
head.  Thus  alfo,  if  the  body  is  corpulent,  the  capillary 
arteries  will  in  general  be  fubjedt  to  compreffions;  and 
in  confequence  thereof  a  great  quantity  of  blood  and 
humours  will  flow  into  the  veflels  which  convey  them 
to  the  brain.  Thus  alfo  a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  pituitous  humours  in  the  blood,  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  ftagnation  of  the  juice?,  and  a  fubfequent  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain. 

2.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  all  thofe  caufes  which  in¬ 
duce  fuch  a  change  in  the  blood,  lymph,  and  nervous 
fluid,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  circulating  freely 
through  their  refpedlive  veffels  in  the  brain:  among 
which  are  — polypous  concretions  in  the  carotid  or  ver¬ 
tebral  arteries,  whether  formed  originally  about  the 
heart,  or  within  the  cranium  ;  thefe  are  difeovered  by  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  an  unequal  pulfe,  a  vertigo, 
and  temporary  lofs  of  light  often  recurring,  and  which 
are  increafed  by  motion  or  heat :  an  inflammatory  fizinefs 
of  the  blood,  which  may  be  known  by  an  acute  conti¬ 
nual  fever,  an  inflammatory  pain  in  the  head,  eyes,  &c. 
—a  thick,  glutinous,  pituitous,  and  fluggilh  dilpofition 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  5  whence  old  people,  thofe 
who  are  much  fubjedt  to  catarrhs,  whofe  conftitutions 
are  cold  and  moiff,  and  who  are  pale  and  leucophleg- 
matic,  are  very  fubjeef  to  apoplexies.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prefage  an  apoplexy  from  this  caufe,  as  it  is  generally 
preceded  by  an  univerfal  liftleffnefs,  and  dulnefs"  of  the 
fenfes,  unufual  flownefs  of  fpeech,  tremors,  ftertors, 
incub i  (night  mares)  frequent  difcharges  of  pituitous  hu¬ 
mours  by  vomit,  vertigoes,  fhortnefs  of  breath  on  the  leaft 
motion,  with  a  compreffion  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
nofe. 

3.  To  the  third  clafs  belongs  whatever  comprefles  the 
arteries  thcmfelves,  or  the  nervous  veffels  of  the  brain, 
fo  as  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  the  fluids  through 
them.  People  who  are  plethoric  and  bloated  are.  much 
fubjedt  to  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  ;  efpecially  if  extraor¬ 
dinary  motion  or  heat  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  circu¬ 
lation.  To  fuch,  therefore,  high  feeding,  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  acrid  medicines,  intenfe  and  long-continued 
thought,  are  pernicious.  All  humours  ariling  within 
the  cranium  properly  belong  to  this  clafs  ;  as  alfo  a  too 
great  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  head, 
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determined  by  fome  impediment  to  the  circulation  in  the 
arteries  or  the  inferior  parts,  which  may  arife  from  an 
infinite  number  of  caufes.  blither  alfo  may  be  referred 
all  compreffions  from  whatever  caufe,  of  the  veins  with¬ 
out  the  head,  which  convey  the  refluent  blood  from  the 
contents  of  the  cranium  toward  the  heart ;  as  alfo  effu- 
fions  of  blood,  pu<,  ichor,  or  lymph,  which  prels  exter¬ 
nally  on  the  dura  or  pia  mater. 

4.  i  o  the  fourth  clafs  belong  all  thofe  caufes,  which  by 
any  means  fo  diilolve  the  texture  of  the  arteries,  veins, 
or  lymphedudts,  belonging  to  the  internal  parts  of  the 
cerebrum ,  as  to  caufe  an  extravafation  of  their  refpedtive 
fluids,  which  then  prefs  upon  and  injure  the  medullary 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  cerebrum. 

5.  Some  forts  of  poifons,  which  are  fuddenly  delete¬ 
rious,  may  be  ranked  in  the  fifth  clafs  :  but  thefe  may 
either  be  reduced  to  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  or 
may  be  more  properly  faid  to  adt  on  the  lungs  than  the 
brain.  Among  tfiefe  are  the  fumes  of  mineral  fulphurs, 
of  charcoal,  or  that  gas  Jylvcftms ,  or  incoercible  fpirit 
which  exhales  from  vegetable  juices  during  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

T  he  anatomical  infpedtion  of  bodies  which  have  died  of 
apoplexies ,  and  the  hiftorical  obfervation  of  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  occur  in  the  treatment  of  thefe  cafes,  furnilK 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  their  caufes  ;  and  a  due  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  thefe  naturally  leads  us  to  a  diftribution  of 
them  into  the  preceding  claffes,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  beft  methods  of  cure. 

T  he  part  affected  in  a  perfedt  apoplexy  is  the  entire  com¬ 
mon  fenfory  of  the  brain ;  but  in  a  parapoplexia  thofe 
parts  only  of  the  common  fenfory  which  are  more  com- 
prelfed  than  the  reft ;  whilft  the  cerebellum ,  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  remain  in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder  un¬ 
affected.  Boerhaave. 

As  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  an  apoplexy ,  no  invari¬ 
able  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  as  the  predifpofing  and 
exciting  caufes,  together  with  the  parts  principally  af- 
fedted,  are  various,  the  method  of  relief  mult  alfo  vary  y 
and  mult  be  attempted  before  the  diforder  grows  invete¬ 
rate  ;  otherwife  fuccefs  will  be  very  precarious. 

In  general,  however,  to  prevent  an  apoplexy ,  wine,  hard 
labour,  excels  of  eating,  and  fleeping  after  dinner,  are 
to  be  avoided  :  exercife  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  care  and 
chagrin  to  be  reftrained.  I  o  cure  an  apoplexy ,  medicines 
muit  be  ufed  that  occafion  large  evacuations,  and  no¬ 
thing  of  the  opiate  or  aftringent  kind  fihould  be  taken.— 
During  the  fit,  it  the  apoplexy  be  of  the  fanguineous  kind, 
copious  bleeding  in  the  jugulars  is  to  be  ufed,  and  the 
patient  laid  on  his  back  ;  applying  ftrong  volatiles  to  the 
nofe  ;  alfo  blow  up  ftrong  fternutatories,  and  rub  the 
temples  with  cephalic  mixtures.  A  mixture  of  common 
fait  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  fometimes 
adimniftered  as  the  means  of  recovery.  A  hot  iron  may 
alfo  be  applied  near  the  vertex  or  occiput ;  and  an  epi- 
fpaftic  to  the  neck  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  powerful 
purgatives,  clyfters.  &c.  Cupping  and  fcarincation  on 
the  head  are  recommended  by  fome,  in  lieu  of  vene- 
fection.  In  the  Jerous  kind  of  apoplexy ,  bleeding  fhould 
rarely  be  admitted. 

Dr.  Flemmyng  recommends  trepanning  for  the  cure  of 
apoplexies.  Med.  Muf.  vol.  II.  p.  300,  &c. 

The  difeafe  fometimes  degenerates  into  a.paralyjs.  And 
fometimes  only  half  the  head  is  affedted  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  difeafe  is  called  fimply  a  hemiplegia. 

Apoplexy  differs  from  carus ,  lethargy ,  and  coma ,  as  in  thofe 
three  diftempers  the  ftupor  is  not  fo  profound,  nor  is  all 
fc-nfation  quite  deftroyed. 

It  differs  from  fyncopc ,  in  that  there  are  no  fenfible  pulfe  in 
this  laft  ;  whereas  in  an  apoplexy ,  the  pulfe  is  perceptible 
almoft:  till  death. 

It  differs  from  an  epilepfy ,  becaufe  all  motion  is  not 
abolifhed  in  that,  as  in  this ;  and  it  differs  from  the 
paljy ,  inafmuch  as  the  palfy  is  not  attended  with  any 
Jlupor ,  nor  noes  it  deprive  the  patient  of  fenfe  and  per¬ 
ception. 

Apoplexy  is  alfo  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of  hawks, 
being  a  diftemper  which  feizes  their  heads,  occaiioned 
by  too  much  grdale  and  blood,  or  their  having  flood  too 
long  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  having  taken  too 
long  flights  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Horfes  are  alfo  faid  to  be  fubjedt  to  apoplexies  oecafioned 
by  want  of  exercife,  or  too  plentiful  feeding. 

The  diftemper  fhews  itfelf  by  a  giddinefs,  reeling,  trem¬ 
bling,  and  fometimes  falling  fuddenly  down,  without 
fenfe  or  motion.  The  cure  is  by  taking  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  from  the  neck,  and  applying  volatile  fpirits 
to  the  noftrils. 

APOLIS  i'JE,  from  aorc,  and  oor\ov,  arms,  in  Ancient  Laws , 
a  fort  of  officers  in  the  country,  appointed  to  difarm  all 
private  perfons,  or  thofe  not  entitled  to  have  arms ;  for 
the  prevention  of  mifehief  and  violence. 

APO POMP/E,  in  Antiquity,  certain  days  in  which  facri- 
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fices  were  offered  to  the  gods  called  pompai.  Who  thele 
deities  were,  is  doubtful.  .. 

APOPSYCHIA,  from  a- vowxu,  I  expire ,  is  fometimes 
underftood  of  effluvia,  emitted  from  the  fun,  moon,  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  ;  to  which  their  influence  on  fub- 
lunary  things  was  aferibed  by  aftrologers. 

APORIA,  from  avopew,  I  doubt,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  ftate 
of  doubt  or  wavering,  wherein  the  orator  appears  unde¬ 
termined  whether  to  fay  any  thing  or  not :  e.  gr.  Eloquar 
an  fleam  ?  Shall  I  fpeak  out,  or  Hold  my  tongue. 

APORON,  or  Aporime,  a  problem  difficult  to  refolve, 
and  which  has  never  been  refolved,  though  it  be  not,  in 
itfelf,  impoffibie. 

The  word  is  derived  from  avropo;,  which  fignif.es  fome- 
thing  very  difficult  and  impracticable ;  being  formed 
from  the  privative  a  and  vrofof,  pafluge.  _  | 

Such  we  conceive  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  the  dupli- 
cature  of  the  cube  ;  the  trifedtion  of  an  angle,  he. 

When  a  queffion  was  propofed  to  any  of  tlie  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers,  efpecially  of  the  feet  or  academiffs  ;  if  he 
could  not  pave  a  folution,  his  anfwer  was,  amoex,  q.  d. 
I jannot  fee  through  it. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  law-writers  for  an  inex¬ 
plicable  fpeech  or  difeourfe. 

APORRHOEA,  Aporrhoes,  in  Philosophy,  fulphureous 
effluvia,  or  exhalations,  emitted  from  the  earth,  and  fub- 
terraneous  bodies. 

The  word  is  formed  from  airoppm,  dejluo,  to  flow  from. 

Aporrhoea,  in  Phyflc ,  is  fometimes  particularly  ufed  for 
morbid  or  contagious  miafmata ,  or  effluvia  from  unwhole- 
fome  bodies.  Idle  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  fhedding 
or  falling  of  the  hair.  See  Alopecia. 

APOS,  in  Ornithology.  See  Sea  Swallow. 

APOSCEPARNISMUS,  afpecies  of  fracture  of  the  fkull 
or  other  bone,  wherein  a  piece  is  taken  clearly  off,  as  if  cut 
out  with  a  hatchet ;  from  crxi'nsapvov ,  an  ax,  or  hatchet. 

APOSIOPESIS,  in  Rhetoric,  otherwife  called  recitency,  and 
fuppreffion  ;  a  figure,  by  which  a  perfon  really  fpeaks  of 
a  thing,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a  thew  as  if  he 
would  fay  nothing  of  it.  See  Preterition. 

The  word  comes  from  acr  cnovraa,  I  am  fllent. 

It  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  fame  with  ellipsis. 
Jul.  Scaliger  diftinguifhes  them.  The  latter  according 
to  him,  being  only  the  fuppreffion  of  a  word  ;  as  me,  me  : 
adfum  qui  feci ;  the  former  the  omitting  to  relate  fome 
part  of  the  action  ;  as 

Dixerai ,  atque  ilium  media  inter  talia  ferro 

Collapfam  adfpiciunt - — 

Where  the  poet  does  not  mention  how  Dido  killed  herfelf. 
This  figure  is  of  ufe  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  and  fubli- 
mity  of  a  difeourfe. 

APOSITIOM,  from  acre,  and  erno;,.  food,  in  Medicine ,  an 
averfion  to  food.  It  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  ano¬ 
rexia  ;  though  fome  .make  a  difference  ;  alledging  that  the 
latter  imports,  no  other  than  an  inappetency,  or  want  of 
deftre  to  eat ;  the  former  an  averfion  or  loathing  of  it. 

APOSPASMA,  from  am<rasa.a>,  I  tear  off,  in  Medicine,  de¬ 
notes  a  folution  of  continuity  in  fome  organical  part,  as  a 
membrane,  ligament,  or  the  like. 

Apospasma  is  alfo  applied  to  metalline  recrements,  as  tu- 
tia ,  melanteria,  mify,  fory,  or  the  like. 

APOSPHACELISIS,  from  a'woatpaxi'n Raj,  a  tjpxxt'KOe,  morti¬ 
fication,  he.  in  the  Ancient  Phyflc,  denotes  a  mortification 
of  a  fleffiy  part,  happening  in  cafes  of  wounds,  and  frac¬ 
tures,  from  too  tight  a  ligature. 

APOSPHRAGISMA,  from  ttvso  and  I  flea!,  in 

Antiquity,  the  figure  or  impreffion  of  a  feal. 

It  was  forbid  among  the  ancients  to  have  the  figure  or 
image  of  God  on  their  rings  and  feals.  To  this  purpofe 
the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  Ey  a xova  Oeou  /xn 

ntpitpEpiiv !  But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  was  little  re¬ 
garded  ;  it  was  ufual  enough  to  have  the  figures  of 
Egyptian  and  other  deities,  as  well  as  of  heroes,  mon- 
fters,  friends,  anceftors,  and  even  brutes,  on  their  dac- 
tyli,  or  ring-feal.  Thus  Csefar  had  the  image  of  Venus, 
Pollio  of  Alexander,  Auguftus  of  the  fphinx ,  Pompey  of 
a  frog,  Lentulus  of  his  grandfather,  &c. 

APOSPONGISMUS,  among  Ancient  Phyftcians ,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  fponge,  whether  dry  or  foaked  with  water, 
either  to  cleanfe  the  filth  from  a  part,  or  to  eafe  pains, 
allay  itching,  or  refrefh  the  fpirits. 

APOSTAGMA,  from  acroroflcc,  Idiflil,  in  Natural  Hi  ft  ory, 
the  muff  or  juice  which  runs  from  the  grapes  before  they 
are  trodden  or  preffed. 

This  is  otherwife  called  apoftalagma. 

APOSTASIS,  from  ai pirn/xt,  I  depart ,  he.  in  Phvffc, 
ufually  fignifies  the  fame  with  abfeefs.  See  Imposthu- 

MATION. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  and 
others,  promifeuoufly  with  avromixa,  apoftem. 

Apostasis  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  departure 
or  removal  of  the  morbid  matter,  in  the  crifis  or  folution 
of  a  difeafe. 


Apostasis  is  alfo  ufod  by  Hippocrates  for  a  fracture  of  a 
bone,  wherein  fome  part  is  entirely  feparated  or  broken 
off. 

APOS  FAC  F,  a  deferring  or  abandoning  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion- 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  apoftalare,  or  ape- 
Jlarc,  to  dcfpijt,  or  violate ,  any  thing.  Hence  apojiaturc 
leges  anciently  ffgniffed  to  tranfgrefe  the.  laws.  f)ui  leges 
apoflabit  terra  Jure  reus  fit  apud  regem.  LL.  Edw.  Oonfcff.1 
Tfie  Latin  apfflatarc,  again,  comes  from  acre,  from,  and 
irnui,  I  J  land. 

Among  the  Romaniffs  apoftacy  alfo  fignifies  the  forfaking 
of  a  religious  order,  whereof  a  man  had  made  profeffion  ; 
without  a  lawful  difpenfation. 

The  ancients  diftinguilhed  three  kind  of  apoflacv  :  the 
firft,  a Jiipererogaiionc,  is  committed  by  a  prieft,  or  reli¬ 
gious,  who  abandons  his  profeffion,  and  returns  to  his 
lay  {fate  ;  the  fecond,  a  mandates  P)e/,hy  a  perfon  of  anv 
condition,  who  abandons  the  commands  of  God,  though 
he  retains  his  fiiith  ;  the  third  a  fide,  by  him  who  not 
only  abandons  his  good  works,  but  alfo  the  faith. 

1  here  is  this  difference  betwixt  an  ppeflale  and  a  heretic  i 
that  the  latter  only  abandons  a  part  of  the  faith,  whereas 
the  former  renounces  the  whole. 

Apoftacy  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  {‘iunifnable,  in 
England,  by  burning  and  tearing  to  pieces  by  horfes. 
Thus  FI  eta,  lib.  i.  cap.  37.  §  2.  Apr.flati  &  facrilef:, 
hf  kujnjmod detruflari  debent  IA  comburi.  And,  §  4.  Si 
indc  c  nvincanlur ,  detraftentur,  hf,  fufpendantur.  Where 
Du-Cange  interprets,  detract  an,  by  tirer  a  quatre  chevaux. 
APOSTATA  capiendo,  a  writ  which  anciently  lay  againft 
one,  who,  having  entered  and  prefeffed  fome  order  of 
religion,  broke  out  again,  and  wandered  the  country, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  order. 

APOSTATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  deferter  from 
the  true  religion. 

In  which  fenfe  ape  fait  mounts  to  much  the  fame  with 

lapfed,  perverted,  he. 

APOSTERIGMA,  from  aero  and  mpih',  I  fupporl,  in  the 
Ancient  Phyflc,  denotes  a  reff  or  fuppert  for  a  difeafed  part, 
without  binding. 

Such  are  pillows,  cufiiions,  and  the  like. 

The  word  feems  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  by  Hippocrates 
for  a  ftoppnge,  or  obftrudtion  of  fome  vafcular  part. 
APOSTERIORI.  Demonftration  d  pofteriori.  See  De¬ 
monstration. 

APOSTHUME,  or  Apostem,  Apostema,  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  a  preternatural  tumor ;  called  alfo  abscess,  and 
IMPOSTHUME. 

Fhe  word  comes  from  pipire/xt,  alftedc,  1  depart  from  one 
place  and  fix  in  another,  alluding  to  the  manner  wherein 
the  tumor  is  ufually  formed  of  a  tranflated  humour. 
Aposthume  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  difeafe  of  hawks, 
which  occafions  fwellings  in  the  head,  arifing  from  a 
redundancy  of  humours,  and  a  preternatural  heat  of  that 
part. 

The  apof  hume  difeovers  itfelf  by  a  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  a 
moiffure  bluing;  from  the  ears,  and  their  wings  extremely 
flothful. 

APOS  I  IL,  apoftilla,  in  A  falters  of  Literature,  a  marginal 
addition,  or  note  to  a  book,  paflage,  or  the  like. 

APOS  FLE,  ancroto;,  one  of  the  twelve  difciples  of 
Jefus  Ohrift,  commiffioned  by  him  to  preach  his  gofpel, 
and  propagatE  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth.  They 
were  limited  to  the  number  twelve,  in  allufion  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 

The  word  originally  fignifies  a  perfon  delegated,  or  feat ; 
from  acronWc,  mitto ;  in  which  fenfe  it  occurs  in  He¬ 
rodotus,  and  other  profane  authors.  Hence,  in  the 
New  Teftament,  the  term  is  applied  to  divers  forts  of 
delegates  ;  and  to  the  twelve  difciples  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence. 

St.  Paul  is  frequently  called  the  apoftlc,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  the  apoftlc  of  the  Gentiles,  becaufe  his  mi- 
niftry  was  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  the  converlion  of  the 
Gentile  world,  as  that  of  St.  Peter  was  for  the  Jews, 
who  is  therefore  ffyled  the  Apoftle  of  the  Circumciflon. — 
The  feveral  apoftles  are  ufually  reprefented  with  their  re- 
fpective  badges  or  attributes  :  St.  Peter  witli  the  keys  ; 
St.  Paul,  with  a  fword  ;  St.  Andrew,  with  a  crofs  of 
faltier  ;  St.  James  minor,  with  a  fuller’s  pole  ;  St.  John, 
with  a  cup,  and  a  winged  ferpent  flying  from  it;  -St. 
Bartholomew,  with  a  knife.;  St.  Philip,  with  a  long 
ftaff’,  whofe  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  crofs  ;  St. 
Thomas,  with  a  lance  ;  St.  Matthew,  with  a  hatchet ; 
St.  Matthias,  with  a  battle-ax  ;  St.  James  major,  with  a 
pilgrim’s  ftaff,  and  a  gourd  bottle  ;  St.  Simon  with  a  faw  ; 
and  St.  Jude,  with  a  club. 

This  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  the  ordinary  travelling 
minifters  of  the  church.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  fine  epiftle 
to  the  Romans,  xvi.  7.  fays,  Salute  Audrcnicus  and  fu- 
nia  my  kin  [men  and felldw-pr  if oners,  who  are  of  note  among 
the  APOSTLES. 
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If  was  likcwifc  a  title  given  to  thofe  fent  by  the  churches 
to 'carry  their  alms  to  the  poor  of  other  churches.  This 
ui'age  they  borrowed  from  the  fynagogues,  wTho  called 
thofe  whom  they  fent  on  tins  mefiage,  by  the  fame  name  ; 
and  the  function  or  office  itfelf  ewr <noA»,  apoftie ,  q.  d.  mij- 
fton.  Thus  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Fhilippians,  tells  them, 
that  Epaphroditus,  their  apoftie ,  had  miniltered  to  his 
wants,  ch.  ii.  25.  It  is  applied  in  like  manner  to  thofe  per- 
fons  who  firft  planted  the  Ehriftian  faith  in  any  place. 

Thus  Dionyfius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apo/lle  of  France  ; 
Xavier  the  apojile  of  the  Indies,  &c.  In  the  Eaft  Indies 
the  Jefuit  miffionaries  are  alfo  called  apojllcs. 

In  fome  ages  of  the  church,  the  pope  was  peculiarly  de¬ 
nominated  the  apoftie. 

Apostle  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Jews,  for  a  kind  of  of¬ 
ficer  anciently  fent  into  the  leveral  parts  and  provinces  in 
their  jurifdiction,  by  v/ay  of  vifitor,  or  commiffary ;  to 
fee  that  the  laws  were  duly  obferved,  and  to  receive  the 
monies  collected  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  and 
the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans. 

The  Theodoiian  code,  lib.  xiv.  De  Judais,  calls  thofe 
apo/loli ,  q u i  ad  exigendum  aurujn  atque  argentum  a  patri- 
archa  ccrtc  tejrpoi  e  diriguntur.  Julian,  the  Apoftate,  re¬ 
mitted  the  Jews  the  apo/lle,  ama-oXn  ;  that  is,  as  he  himfelf 
explains  it,  the  tribute  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
fend  him. 

Thefe  apojllcs  were  a  degree  below  the  officers  of  the  fy¬ 
nagogues,  called  patriarchs,  and  received  their  commif- 
fions  from  them.  Some  authors  obferve,  that  St.  Paul 
had  borne  this  office  ;  and  that  it  is  this  he  alludes  to  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians:  as  if  he 
had  laid,  Paul,  no  longer  an  apojile  of  the  fynagogue, 
nor  fent  thereby  to  maintain  the  law  of  Motes,  but  now 
an  apo/lle  and  envoy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  See.  St.  Jerom, 
though  he  does  not  believe  that  St.  Paul  had  been  an 
apojile  of  this  kind;  yet  imagines,  that  he  alludes  to  it, 
in  the  paffage  juft  cited. 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  Liturgy,  is  parricularly  ufed  for  a 
book  containing  the  Epi files  of  St.  Paul  printed  in  the 
order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  year.  Another  book  of  the  like  kind, 
containing  the  Gofpels,  is  called  EuafysZioi,  Gofpel. 

The  aprjllc,  of  late  days,  has  alfo  contained  the  other  ca¬ 
nonical  Epiftles,  the  A<?cs  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Revela¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  is  alfo  called,  Adis  of  the  Apojllcs,  [Ipa?- 
etTToro^; ;  that  being  the  lirft  book  in  it. 

Apostle  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  original 
name  for  bifhops,  before  the  denomination  bifhop  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  order.  Thus  Theodofet  fays  exprelly, 
the  fame  perlbns  were  anciently  called  promifeuoully 
both  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  whilft  thofe  who  are  now 
called  bifhops  were  called  apojllcs. 

In  the  arfenal  of  Bremen,  there  are  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  called  the  Twelve  Apojllei,  on  a  luppofition,  that 
the  whole  world  muft  be  convinced,  and  aquiefee  in 
the  preaching  of  luch  apo/llcs. 

Apostles’s  Creed.  See  Creed. 

APOSTOL/EUM,  or  Apostolium,  in  Ecclcftaftical  JVri- 
ters,  denotes  a  church  dedicated  to,  and  called  by,  the 
name  of  an  apo/lle. 

Sozcmcn  fpeaks  of  the  apoftolaum  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
andth eapojloUum  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Quercus, 
near  Chalcedon. 

In  this  fenfe  apoftoleeum  Hands  diftinguifhed  from  prophe- 
teum,  martyrium ,  Ac. 

APOSTOLARE,  Apostolicare,  apofiolizing,  in  fome 
Middle  Age  Writers ,  denotes  the  being  preferred  to  the 
dignity  of  pope. 

APOSTOLATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  million. 

In  this  fenfe,  Orlearius  has  a  difeourfe  concerning  the 
apoflolale  of  Chrift.  Lip.  1681. 4-t°- 
Apostolate  more  properly  denotes  the  dignity  or  office 
of  an  apoftie  of  Chrift  :  but  it  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ancient 
writers,  for  the  office  of  a  bifhop. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  feveral  letters,  petitions,  re- 
quefts,  &c.  directed  to  bilhops  under  the  title  of  your 
apoflolatc,  or  apoftolutus  vefter. 

But  as  the  title  apoftolicus  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
pope,  fo  that  of  apoftolatc  became  at  length  reftrained  to 
the  foie  dignity  of  the  popedom. 

Every  bilhop’s  fee  was  anciently  dignified  wirh  the  title 
of  fedes  apo/hlica ,  an  apoftolical  fee,  which  is  now  the 
peculiar  denomination  cf  the  fee  of  Rome. 

APOSTOLI,  in  Law,  denotes  thofe  letters  miffive,  which 
are  demanded  in  cafeS  of  appeal. 

APOSTOLIC,  Apostolical,  fomething  that  relates  to 
the  apo files  or  defeends  from  them. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  apoftolical  age,  apoftolical  dodtrine,  apof¬ 
tolical  character,  conftitutions,  traditions,  &c. 

Apostolic,  in  the  Primitive  Church,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  all  fuch  churches  as  were  founded  by  the  apoj- 
tlcs  ;  and  even  to  the  bifhops  of  thofe  churches,  as  being 
the  reputed  fucceflors  of  the  apojllcs, —  1  hele  were  con- 
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fined  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rufalem. 

In  after-times,  other  churches  afiumed  the  fame  quality, 
on  account,  principally,  of  the  conformity  of  their  doc¬ 
trine  with  that  of  the  churches  which  were  apoftolical  by 
foundation,  and  becaule  all  bifhops  held  themfelves  fuc- 
ceflors  of  the  apoftles,  or  adted  in  their  diocefes  with  the 
authority  of  apoftles. 

1  he  firlt  time  the  term  apoftolicalis  attributed  to  bifhops, 
as  fuch,,  is -in  the  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council  of  Or¬ 
leans,  held  in  511,  though  that  king  does 'not  there  ex¬ 
prefly  denominate  them  apojlolical,  but  (apoffolica  fede  d  g- 
vijjimi)  highly  worthy  of  the  apojlolical  fee.  In  581, 

G  untram  calls  the  bifhops,  met  at  the  council  of  Mafon, 
apoftolical  pontiffs,  apcjloitci  ponlifices. 

In  progrefs  of  tune,  the  bifhop  of  Rome  growing  in 
power  above  the  reft  ;  and  the  three  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apojlolical  was  re¬ 
ftrained  to  the  pope,  and  his  church  alone.  T  hough 
fome  of  the  popes,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  not  con¬ 
tented  to  hold  the  title  by  this  tenure,  began,  at  length, 
to  rinfift,  that  it  belonged  to  them  by  another  and  pecu¬ 
liar  right,  as  being  the  fuccelfors  of  St.  Peter.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  Rheims  in  1049  declared  that  the  pope  was  the  foie 
apojlolical  primate  of  the  univerfal  church. 

•And  hence  a  great  number  of  apojlolicals  ;  apojlolical  fee, 
apoftolical  nuncio,  apoftolical  notary,  apojlolical  brief, 
apojlolical  chamber,  apoftolical  vicar,  &c. 

Apostolic  clerks ,  fee  Jesuates. 

Apostolical  conjlitutions,  fee  Constitution. 
Apostolical  traditions,  fee  Tradition. 

Apostolical  fathers  is  an  appellation  ufually  given  to  the 
writers  of  the  firft  century  who  employed  their  pens  in 
the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Of  thefe  writers,  Cotelerius, 
and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  publifhed  a  colledtion  in 
two  volume?,  accompanied  with  both  their  own  anno¬ 
tations,  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned  men. 
APOSTOQLIANS,  a  fedt  of  the  Mennonites,  which  firft 
fprung  up  in  the  year  1664,  and  derived  its  name  from 
Apoftool,  one  of  the  Menndnite  minifters  at  Amfter- 
dam..  They  concurred  with  them  in  dodlrine,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  communion  thofe  only  who  profeffed  to 
believe  all  their  fentiments  which  are  contained  in  their 
public  confeffion  of  faith. 

APOSTOLICI,  Apostoli,  or  Apostles,  was  a  name 
afiumed  by  three  different  fedts,  on  account  of  their  pre¬ 
tending  to  imitate  the  manner  and  practice  of  the  apoftles. 
The  firft  Apoftolici,  otherwife  called  Apotadlita,  and  Apotac- 
tica!,  rofe  out  of  the  Encratitre,  and  Cathari,  in  the  third 
century.  They  made  prefeffion  of  abftaining  from  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  ufe  of  \yine,  flelh,  money,  See. 

Gerhard  Sagarelli  was  the  founder  of  the  fecond  fedt ;  he 
obligedhis  followers  to  go  from  place  to  place  as  the  apoftles 
did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in  white,  with’long  beards, 
dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  with  wo- 
'men,  whom  they  called  their  fpiritual  fillers.  They 
likewife  renounced  all  kinds  of  property  and  poffeffions, 
inveighed  againft  the  growing  corruption  of  the  church, 
of  Rome,  predicted  its  overthrow,  and  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  purer  church  on  its  ruins.  Sagarelli  was  burnt  alive  at 
Parma  in  the  year  1300,  and  was  afterwards  fucceeded 
by  Dulcinus,  who  added  to  the  character  of  an  apoftie 
thofe  of  a  prophet  and  a  general,  and  carried  on  a 
bloody  and  dreadful  war  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two 
years  againft  Raynerius,  bifhop  of  Vercelli;  he  was  at 
length  defeated,  and  put  to  death  in  a  barbarous  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  year  1307.  Neverthelefs,  this  fed!  fublifted 
in  France,  Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  totally  ex¬ 
tirpated  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX. 

The  other  branch  of  Apoftolici  were  of  the  twelth  cen¬ 
tury.  Thefe  alfo  condemned  marriage,  preferring  ce¬ 
libacy,  and  calling  themfelves  the  chafte  brethren  and 
fillers ;  though  each  was  allowed  a  fpiritual  lifter,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  a  domeftic  relation  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  they  h3ve  been  charged  with  concubinage  :  they 
held  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  ;  they  fet  afide  the  ufe 
of  baptifm  ;  and  in  many  things  imitated  the  Adanichees. 
Bernard  wrote  againft  this  feet  of  Apoftolici. 
APQSTOLICUM  is  a  peculiar  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
fong  or  hymn,  anciently  ufed  in  churches. 

The  Apoftoliium  is  mentioned  by  Greg.  Thaumaturgus  as 
ufed  in  his  time.  Voffius  underftands  it  as  fpoken  of 
the  apoftles  creed.  Suicer  thinks  this  impoffible,  be- 
caufe  this  creed  was  then  unknown  in  the  churches  of  the 
Eaft. 

APOS  FOLORUM  unguentum,  the  apoftles  ointment,  in 
Pharmacy ,  is  a  kind  of  detergent,  or  cleanfing  unguent, 
compofed  of  twelve  drugs,  the  number  of  the  apoftles  ; 
whence  its  name. 

It  was  invented  by  Avicenna,  and  is  otherwife  called  un¬ 
guentum  veneris .  The  principal  ingredients  are  turpen¬ 
tine. 
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1tine,  refiri,  wax,  gum  ammoniac,  birth-wort  roots,  oli- 
banum,  bdellium,  myrrh,  and.galbanum,  opopaiiax,  ver- 
degris,  litharge,  oil  of  olives,  and  vinegar. 

APOSTROPHE,  ill  Rhetoric ,  a' figure,  whereby  the  ora¬ 
tor,  in  an  extraordinary  commotion,  tijrns  his  difeourfe 
from  the  audience,  and  directs  it  to  fome  other  perfon, 
prefent  or  abfent,  living  or  dead,  or  to  inanimate  nature. 
The  word  is  formed  of  aoro,  ab ,  from  ;  and  r?t<pu,  verto, 
to  turn. 

Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  addreffes.mmfelf 
to  the  great  patriots  who  had  fbed  their  blood  for  the 
public  ;  and  calls  them  to  the  defence  of  his  client.  So 
the  fame  orator  in  his  firft  Catalinarion  diredts  himfielf  to 
Jupiter  the  protedtor  of  the  city  and  empire,  and  be- 
feeches  him  to  repel  the  parricide,  &c.  ^  1 

ft  he  apo/lrophe  is  alfo  frequently  audreffed  to  inanimates, 
as  tombs,  monuments,  defundts,  Sic.  Cicero’s  apojhophe 
to  Tubero,  in  his  oration  for  Eigarius,  is  judged  one  of 
the  fineft  paffages  in  his  works. 

Thgt  apoJiropheofDemofkhtncs,  wherein  he  addreffeshim- 
felf  to  the  Greeks  flain  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  alfo 
famous;  Cardinal  Perron  fays,  it  has  procured  the  orator 
as  much  glory  as  if  he  had  raifed  them  from  the  dead. 

Apostrophe,  or  Apostrophus,  in  Grammar ,  alfo  de¬ 
notes  a  note  or  character  placed  over  a  letter,  in  lieu  of 
a  vowel,  to  denote  that  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  and  not  to  be 
pronounced. 

As  ev’n  for  even ;  th* angelic  hod,  for  the  angelic ,  &c. 
The  affectation  of  frequent  apofirophe fo  ufual  among 
fome  late.Englifh  writers,  is  a  great  abide. 

In  profe,  apojlrophes  are  indefenfible,  and  tend  to  vitiate 
the  language  ;  their  ufe  in  poetry  is  to  reduce  a  line  to 
the  proper  meafure. 

Apostrophe,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  loathing  or  averfion 
for  food. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  apo- 
SITION. 

APOSYRMA,  from ^oroo-vfa,  I  take  off,  in  Medicine ,  de¬ 
notes  a  dilquammation  or  fealing  of  the  fkin. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
AERASX.ON.  ^ 

G  reek  writers'ufa  the  word  apefyrmata,  for  what  the  La¬ 
tins  call  abrafa ,  viz.  a  fuperficial  kind  of  exulcerations, 
which  raife  the  fkin. 

APOTACTITiE,  or  Apota’ctici,  an  ancient  feed,  who, 
affddling  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfels  of  poverty, 
and  the  examples  of  the  apoftles,  and  primititive  Chrifti- 
ans,  renounced  all  their  effects  and  poffeffions. 

The  word  is  formed  from  <mcTo.aou,  or  cx.oroTa.alo,  to 
renounce. 

It  does  net  appear,  that  they  gave  into  any  errors  during 
their  firft  ftate  ;  lbrhe  ecclefiaftical  writers  allure  us,  they 
had  divers  holy  virgins,  and  martyrs,  under  the  perfe- 
cution  of  Dioclefiap,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  they 
afterwards  fell  into  the  opinions  of  the  Encratitse,  and 
taught,  that  the  renouncing  of  all  riches  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  counfel  and  advice,  but  of  precept  and  neceffity. 
And  hence  the  fixth  law  in  the  Theodofian  Code  joins  the 
Apotattitae  with  the  Eunomians  and  Arians. 

APOTEICHISMUS,  from  aocorax1^,  derived  from 
and  I  raife  a  wall ,  or  t six's,  hi  the  Ancient  Mi¬ 

litary  Art,  a  kind  of  line  of  circ'uinvallation  drawn  round 
a  place,  in  order  to  befiege  it. 

This  was  alfo  called  periteichifmus.  v\ 

The  firft  thing  the  ancients  went  about  when  they  de- 
figned  to  lay  clofe  fiege  to  a  place,  was  the  apoteichifmus  ; 
which  fometimes  confifted  of  a  double  wall,  ;or  rampart, 
raifed  of  earth  ;  the  innermoft  to  prevent  Ridden  fallies 
from  the  town  ;  the  outermoft  to  keep  oft' foreign  ene¬ 
mies  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged.  This 
anfwered  to  what  wc  call  lines  of  contravallation  and 
circumvallation,  among  the  moderns. 

APO  1  ELESMA,  from  aoroji^ca,  1  perform ,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  denotes  an  effedt  of  fome  caufe.  It  is  alfo  ufed/or 
a  prognoftic,  or  natural  predidtion  of  an  event. 

In  which  lenfe,  Scaliger  fpeaks  ot  the  apoiclejrnatdt  of 
Hippocrates.  I  he  anfwers  of  aftrologers  deduced  from 
the  confiderations  of  the  liars  are  particularly  cjdffid  apo- 
telifms ,  or  apotelefmata  ;  which  were  the  expreffions  they 
ufed,  to  denote  the  effeds  of  the  ftars  and  planets  on  fub- 
lunary  bodies. 

In  which  lenfe  apotelefmata  amount  to  the  fame  with  in¬ 
fluences. 

APOT  ELESMATIC  A,  the  fcience  of  apotetifms,  or  the  art 
of  foretelling  future  events,  from  the  afpe&s  and  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to  the  lame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  judicial  afirolo^y. 

Sozomen  denominates  this  apotelefnatical  afironomv. 

Hence  alfo  aftrologers  are  called  apotelefmatici ,  as  fynony- 
mous  with  mathematic:,  gencthliaci,  Chaldee] ,  See. 
APOTHECARY,  a  perfon  who  profefies  the  practice  of 
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pharmacy,  or  that  part  of  phyfic  which  ccnfifts  in  the 
preparation  and  compofition  of  medicines. 

1  he  word  is  derived  from  zwo9»xr,  Jhop,  the  place  where 
he  makes  up  and  expofes  his  medicines  to  fale. 
ft  he  apothecaries  in  England  are  obliged  to  make  up  their 
medicine^  according  to  the  formulas  prefcribed  in  the 
College  Difpenfatory. 

Their  fhops  are  lubject  to  the  vififation  of  the  cenfors  of 
the  College  ;  who  are  empowered  to  deftroy  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  they  think  not  good. 

The  company  of  apothecaries  were  incorporated  by  char¬ 
ter  from  James  I.  procured  at  the  felicitation  of  Dr. 
Mayerne  and  Dr.  Atkins  ;  till  that  time  they  only  made 
a  part  of  the  grocers  company ;  plums,  fugar,  fpice, 
Venice-treacle,  mithridate,  Sic.  were  fold  in  the  fame 
fhop,  and  by  the  fame  perfon.  The  reafon  of  feparat- 
ing  them  was,  that  medicines  might  be  better  prepared, 
and  in  oppofition  to  divers  perlons  who  impofed  un- 
wholefome  remedies  on  the  people.  Ohferv.  on  Caie  of 
Will.  Rofe,  fedt.  2. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  10th  of  queen  Anne,  an  aft 
paffed  for  reviving  and  continuing  feveral  acts  therein 
mentioned,  one  whereof  was  for  exempting  the  apothe¬ 
caries  from  ferving  the  offices  of  conftable  and  fca- 
vengefs,  and  other  parifh  and  ward  offices,  and  from 
ferving  upon  juries  ;  which  adt  was  made  perpetual  in 
the  ninth  year  of  George  I. 

They  have  a  hall  in  Black-Friars,  where  there  are  two 
fine  laboratories,  out  of- which  all  the  furgeons  chefts 
are  fupplied  with  medicines  for  the  royal  Brituh  navy. 

T o  his  majefty  belong  two  apothecaries  :  the  falary  to  the 
firft,  320A  to  the  fecond,  275  '.  To  the  houihold  belong 
alfo  two. 

Bartholin  complains  of  the  too  great  numbers  of  apothe¬ 
caries  in  Denmark  ;  though  there  are  but  two  allowed  in 
all  Copenhagen  ;  and  one  in  every  other  confiderable 
town. 

In  Mufcovy,  we  arc  told,  there  are  no  apothecaries  at  nil  ; 
but  then  there  are  no  phyficians,  except  two  or  three 
retained  by  the  court,  and  thofe  rather  for  ftate  than 
fervice. 

1  ravellers  fpeak  of  a  famous  apothecary's  fhop  at  Dref- 
den,  furnifhed  with  four  thoufand  filver  pots,  all  filled 
with  the  choice!!  drugs. 

It  is  ftrange  to  what  an  height  apothecaries  have  found 
means  to  carry  their  favourite  polypharmacy,  confidering 
what  a  few  fimple  eafy  medicines  will  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  their  vaft  fhops.  The  phyficians  of  Paris, 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  began 
to  oppofe  the  growing  evil.  Patin  was  one  of  the 
warmeft.  They  went  fo  far,  as  at  length  to  exclude  the 
miniftry  of  the  apothecaries  in  almoft  all  cafes.  A  valet, 
or  chambermaid,  prepared  and  adminiftered  the  purges, 
clyfters,  Sic.  The  bookfeller  of  the  Medicin  Char  it  able 
(which  they  had  procured  to  be  written  for  the  purpofe) 
made  up  and  fold  moft  of  the  medicines  directed  in  it ; 
and  even  the  phyficians,  when  they  wanted,  lent  to  him 
for  them.  Patin,  Lett.  17.  a  Berlin, 
ft  he  charitable  difpenfation  of  medicines  by  the  Chinefe 
is  well  deferving  notice.  They  have  a  ftonc,  which  is 
ten  cubits  high,  erected  in  the  pubfic  fquares  of  their 
cities  ;  and  on  this  ftone  are  engraven  the  name  of  all 
forts  of  medicines,  with  the  price  of  each ;  and  when 
the  poor  ftand  in  need  of  any  relief  from  phyfic,  they 
go  to  the  treafury,  where  they  receive  the  price  each  me¬ 
dicine  is  rated  at. 

Apothecary,  apothecarius,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age, 
denotes  a  fhop-keeper,  or  ware-houfe-keeper. 

Apothecarius  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  ftore-keeper,  or 
officer  appointed  to  have  tire  diredtion  of  a  magazine, 
GRANARY,  Sic.  1 

In  which  lenfe  apothccarii  is  fometimes  rendered  by  hor- 
r ear'll  and  rationarii. 

APO'EHEOSIS,  in  Antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremony,  where¬ 
by  their  emperors  and  great  men  were  placed  among  the 
gods. 

.  The  word  is  derived  from  cAbo  and  Qtoc,  God. 

*  ‘'After  the  apotheofts ,  which  they  alfo  called  deification  and 
csnfecration ,  temples,  altars,  and  images,  were  erected  to 
the  new  deity  ;  facrifices,  Sic.  were  offered,  and  colleges 
of  priefts  inftituted.  Dio  47,  56,  59.  Suet.  Aug.  5. 
Tib  40.  Paterc.  1.  Ovid,  Pont.  4. 

Images  were  eredted  to  them,  with  the  attributes  of  di¬ 
vinity  (Lucan  7.  Dio  53.  Capitolin.  Antonin).  And  to 
demolifh  them  was  deemed  treafon  (Venul.  lib.  vi.  D. 
ad  Leg.  Jul.  Mai.)  And  even  the  fenate decreed  that  oaths, 
fliould  be  taken  in  their  names  (Dio  44,  59,  60.  ft'ac. 
A.nn.  1 ).  Vide  Kirchm.  de  Fun.  Rom.  4.  14. 

It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  virtuous  perfons,  after 
their  death,  were  raifed  into  the  order  of  gods. 

And  hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things 
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ufeful  to  mankind  ;  and  thofe  who  had  done  any  import¬ 
ant  fervice  to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  propofed  to 
the  Roman  fenate  the  apotbeojis  of  Jefus  Chriit,  as  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Eufebius,  Tertullian,  add  Chryfoftotn.  Juvenal, 
rallying  the  frequent  apothcofes,  introduces  poor  Atlas, 
complaining  that  he  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  burden  of 
fo  many  new  gods  as  were  every  day  added  to  the  heavens. 
Seneca  ridicules  the  apotbeojis  of  Claudius  with  admirable 
humour.  Herodian,  lib.  tv.  in  (peaking  of  the  apatheofis 
of  Servius,  gives  us  a  very  curious  defcription  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  ufed  in  the  apotheofes  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  faid  he,  had 
been  burnt,  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  they  placed  an 
image  of  wax,  perfectly  like  him,  but  of  a  lickly  afpect, 
on  a  large  becl  of  ivory,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  the 
veltibule  of  the  palace.  The  greateft  part  of  the  day,  the 
fenate  fat  ranged  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bed,  dreffed  in 
lobes  of  mourning  ;  the  ladies  of  the  firlt  rank  fitting  on 
the  right  fide,  in  plain  and  white  robes,  without  any  or¬ 
naments.  This  lafted  for  feven  days  fucceffively,  during 
which,  the  phyficians  came  from  time  to  time  to  vi fit  the 
fick,  always  making  their  report,  that  he  grew  vvorfe  ; 
till  at  length  they  publifhed  it,  that  he  was  dead. 

This  done,  the  young  fenators  and  Roman  knights  took 
the  bed  cf  Rate  upon  their  fhoulders,  carrying  it  through 
the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Oid  Forum,  where  the  magiftrates 
were  ufed  to  divelt  themfelves  of  their  offices.  There 
they  let  it  down  between  two  kinds  of  amphitheatres,  in 
the  one  whereof  were  the  young  men,  and  in  the  other  the 
maidens  of  the  firft  families  of  Rome,  (inging  hymns  fet 
to  folemn  airs,  in  praife  of  the  deceafed.  The  hymns 
ended,  the  bed  was  carried  out  of  the  city  into  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  the  middle  of  which  place  was  erected  a  kind 
of  fquare  pavilion,  the  infide  whereof  was  full  of  combuf- 
tible  matters,  and  the  outfide  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
adorned  with  figures  of  ivory,  and  various  paintings. 

Over  thisxedifice  were  feveral  others,  like  the  firft  in 
form  and  decoration,  but  lefs  ;  always  diminilhing  and 
growing  flenderer  towards  the  top.  On  the  fecond  of 
thefe  was  placed  the  bed  of  (late  •,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  aromatic  perfumes,  and  odoriferous  fruits  and  herbs, 
were  thrown  all  around ;  after  which,  the  knights  made 
a  proceffion  or  cavalcade  in  folemn  meafures  around  the 
pile  ;  feverai  chariots  alfo  ran  round  it,  thofe  who  Con¬ 
ducted  them  being  clad  in  purple  robes,  and  bearing  the 
images  of  the  greateft  R.oman  emperors  and  generals. 

This  ceremony  ended3  the  new  emperor  came  to  the 
latafalca,  or  pile,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fire  was  fet  to  it  on  all  fides  ;  the  lpices  and 
other  combuftibles  kindling  all  at  once. 

While  this  was  doing,  they  let  fly  from  the  top  of  the 
building,  an  eagle,  which,  mounting  into  the  air  with 
a  fire-brand,  carried  the  foul  of  the  dead  emperor  along 
with  it  into  heaven,  as  the  Romans  believed  ;  and  thence¬ 
forward  he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  It  is  for  this 
real'on,  that  the  medals,  wherein  apotbeofes  arereprefented, 
have  ufually  an  altar  with  fire  upon  it;  or  elfe  an  eagle 
taking  its  (light  into  the  air,  and  fometimes  two  eagles. 
APOT HER  AP 1  A,  from  a7:o^e^aoniju,  I  cure,  in  Phyff , 
properly  denotes  a  complete  or  finilhed  cure. 
Apotherapia  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Gymnafiic  Art ,  for  the 
laft  part  of  all  regular  exercife,  viz.  friCtion  or  unCtion 
with  oil,  before,  as  well  as  after  bathing. 

The  defign  of  this  was  partly  to  cleanfe  the  (kin  from 
any  filth  or  duff  it  might  have  contracted  during  the 
exercife,  and  partly  to  remove  wearinefs. 
APOTHERMUM,  from  avo,  and  Szpyof,  hot,  in  Ancient 
Writers ,  a  (harp  kind  of  fauce,  like  that  prepared  of 
muftard,  oil,  and  vinegar,  or  of  vinegar  alone, 
APOTOME,  in  Mathematics ,  the  remainder  or  difference 
of  two  incommenfurable  quantities. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aotoleyva,  1  cut  off. 

— A  An  apotome ,  in  Geometry ,  is  an  irrational  refidue,  as 
CB,  arifing,  when  from  a  rational  line  AC,  called  a, 
you  cut  off  a  rational  part  AB,  called  b,  only  com- 
— B  menfurable  in  power  to  the  whole  line  AC.  It  may  be 
expreffed  thus,  a—\/b.  Such  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fide  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  perpen- 
—-C  dicular,  from  the  vortex  to  the  bafe. 

Euclid  makes  fix  forts  of  apotemes. 

Apotome  prima,  is  when  the  greater  number  is  a  rational 
number,  and  the  difference  of  the  fqqares  of  both  num¬ 
bers  is  a  fquare  number,  e.  g.  3  —  -/j. 

Apotome  jecunda ,  is  where  the  ieffer  number  is  a  rational 
number,  and  the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  both  numbers  has  a  ratio  expreffible  in  num¬ 
bers  to  the  greater  number;  fuch  is  A 18 — 4,  fince 
the  difference  of  the  fquares  iS  and  16  is  2,  and  a/  2  is 
tot/  18  as  one  to  3,  becaufe  ^18:=  3  \/  2. 

Apotome  tenia,  is  when  both  the  numbers  which  are 
fuhtraded  from  each  other  are  irrational  numbers,  and 
the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  their  fquares  has  a 
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ratio  in  numbers  to  the  greater.  This  holds  in 

18,  for  the  difference  of  their  lqUares  24  and  18  is  6,  and 

•yb  is  to  t/24  as  t  is  td  2,  for  V  — 

Apotome  quarta,  is  when  the  greater  number  is  a  rational 
number^  and  the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  both  numbers  has  rid  ratio  td  it  in  numbers. 
Such  is  4 — ^ie  difference  of  the  fquares  16  and 
3)  is  13,  but  the  fquare  root  of  13,  Viz.  ^13  has  no  nu¬ 
merical  ratio  to  4. 

Apotome  quinta,  is  when  the  leffer  number  is  a  rational 
number,  and  the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  both  numbers  has  no  ratio  in  numbers  to  the 
greater  number.  Such  is  >Jb — 2,  for  the  difference  of 
the  fquares  6  and  4,  is  2,  and  J2  has  to  y/6  no  ratio  in 
numbers. 

Apotome  fexta,  is  where  both  numbers  are  irrational,  and 
the  fquare  root  of  the  difference  of  their  fquares  has  no 
ratio  in  numbers  to  the  greater.  Such  is  the  cafe  in. 
v/6 — \/2,  for  the  difference  of  the  fquares  6  and  2  is  4, 
and  the  root  thereof  2  has  to  the  i/6  no  ratio  in  numbers. 
Peter  Ramus  cenfures  Euclid's  d&Ctrine  of  apetomes ,  and 
even  all  the  reft  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  concerning 
irrational  lines. 

Apotome,  in  Muff,  is  the  difference  of  the  to:ie  major 
and  Limma,  expreffed  by 

The  Greeks  thought,  that  the  greater  tone  corild  not  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  for  aVhich  reafon  they 
called  the  firft  part  ajTrozoyv,  and  the  other  \tuy.A ;  in 
this  imitating  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

The  apotome  is  by  fome  authors,  as  Boethius,  called 
bemitonium  majus  ;  and  th Minima,  hemitoniurn  minus.  He 
alfo  calls  the  difference  of  thefe  two,  comma.  The  in¬ 
terval  of  two  founds  exprefl'ed  by  44  L  was  railed  by  the 
ancients  apotome  major,  and  that  expreffed  by  apo¬ 
tome  minor.  '  - 

APOTR  AGOPOGON,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a  name 
given  by  fome  of  the  old  author's  to  the  ladanum. 

APOTROP/EA,  from  aoro^^ora,  1  avert,  in  the  Ancient 
Poetry,  verfes  compofed  for  averting  the  wrath  of  incenfed 
deities;  and  the  deities  invoked  for  averting  any  threatened 
misfortune  were  called  Apotrepeans  :  they  were  alfo  called 
Alcxiaci ,  from  ateiju,  I  drive  aioay ;  and  avsrrunci ,  from 
averrunco,  which  denotes  the  fame. 

APOZEM,  in  Medicine ,  a  form  of  remedy,  *  other  wife 
called  a  Becoction. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aoro^ea,  fervefacio,  T  moke  boh 
Apozems  are  a  clafs  of  liquid  medicines,  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  divers  plants,  loots,  woods,  flowers,  leaves* 
fruits,  and  feeds,  drawn  out  by  boiling  in  water  and 
fweetened  and  clarified.  An  apozem  differs  from  a  fyrup , 
in  thicknefs  and  confiftence  ;  the  fyrup  being  more  denfe 
and  vifeous  than  the  apozem,  from  the  quantity  of  fugar. 

It  differs  from  a  julap,  in  that  it  is  thicker,  and  more 
vifeous  ;  and  is  not  made  with  diftilled  water,  as  juiaps 
are,  but  only  with  common  water. 

There  are  purging  apozems,  cephalic  apozems,  hepatic  ape- 
zems,  antarthritic,  diuretic,  ftyptic,  Sic.  apozems. 

Apozem  differs  from  infufion,  ony account  of  the  greater 
degree  of  heat  made  ufe  of  in  /preparing  the  former, 
whereby  the  apozem  becomes  more  fitly  impregnated  with 
thofe  parts  of  the  fubjeCt  which  are  readily  foluble  in 
boiling  water. 

Apozems  are  medicines  of  the  extemporaneous  kind)  and 
therefore  the  lefs  ufed,  becaule  that  which  it  once  made 
up  will  not  keep.  What  is  dire&ed  in  this  form,  is  gene¬ 
rally  fent  to  the  patient  in  the  quantity  of  a  quart  at  a 
time,  to  be  drank  off  plentifully  as  common  drink. 
APPANAGE,  oItAppenage.  See  Apanage. 
APPARATOR.  See  ApparriTor. 

APPARATUS,  from  apparo,  I  prepare,  properly  fignifies  a 
formal  preparation  for  fome  public  and  folemn  aCtion. 

We  fay,  the  apparatus  of  a  feaft,  coronation,  &c.  1  he 

prince  made  his  entry  with  great  apparatus  and  magni¬ 
ficence. 

Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  utenfils  and  appendages 
belonging  to  fome  more  confiderable  machine.  As  the 
furniture  or  apparatus  of  an  air-pump,  microfcope,  See. 
Apparatus  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  Cbtrurgery,  for  the 
bandages,  medicaments,  and  dreffings  of  a  part  ;  or  the 
feveral  matters  applied  for  the  cure  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
the  like. 

Thete  is  no  judging  of  the  quality  of  a  hurt,  till  after  tak-* 
ing  off  the  firft  apparatus. 

Apparatus  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  (tone.  ,  #  * 

For  this  there  are  three  forts  of  apparatus,  viz.  the  [mall 
(i),  great  (2),  and  high  'apparatus  (3)  :  which  fee  de- 
feribed  under  the  article  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  feveral  books  compofed 
in  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  dictionaries,  Sic.  for 
the  eafe  and  conveniency  of  tludy. 

The  apparatus  to  Cicero,  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  or 
,,  q  collection 
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Cotleflion  of  Ciceronian  phrafes,  &c.  The  apparatus 
facer  of  Poffevin,  is  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical 
authors  printed  in  1 6 1 1 ,  in  three  volumes. — Gloffaries, 
comments,  &c.  are  alfo  frequently  called  apparatufes. 
APPARENT,  from  appareo,  1  appear,  that  which  is  vifible, 
or  evident  to  the  eye,  or  the  underftanding. 

Apparent  conjunction  of  the  planets  is,  when  a  right  line, 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  two  planets, 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  th-ough 
the  eye  of  the  fpedlator. 

Apparent  Altitude ,  Diameter ,  Difiance ,  Hair ,  Horizon , 
Magnitude,  Motion,  Place,  Time,  8cc.  See  the  feveral 
fubflantives. 

APPARITION,  in  AJlronomy ,  denotes  a  ftar’s  or  other 
luminary’s  becoming  vifible,  which  before  was  hid. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofed  to  occult a- 
tion. 

The  hel  iacal  rifing  is  rather  an  apparition  than  a  pro¬ 
per  rifmg. 

Apparition,  circle  of  perpetual.  See  Circle  of  perpetual 
apparition. 

Apparition,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  appearance  or 
fembiance  of  a  thing. 

Apparition  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  fpeflre,  or  preter¬ 
natural  appearance  of  fome  fpirit,  or  the  like. 

We  read  of  apparitions  of  angels,  genii,  daemons,  fairies, 
witches,  departed  fouls,  8c c.  apparitions  of  God,  of 
Chrifl,  the  Virgin,  faints,  prophets,  and  of  the  devil 
himfelf. 

Many  of  the  apparitions,  we  are  told  of  by  writers,  are 
doubrlefs  mere  delufions  of  the  fenfe;  many  others  were 
feen  but  in  dreams  or  deliquiums  ;  many  others  are  fic¬ 
tions  contrived  merely  to  amufe,  or  anfwer  fome  pur- 
pofe.  Apparitions,  it  is  certain,  are  machines  that  on 
occafion  have  been  of  good  feivice  to  generals,  to  mh 
nifters  of  (late,  to  priefts,  and  others.  It  has  been  con¬ 
troverted  whether  an  apparition  be  any  proof  of  a  future 
Rate. 

1  he  abbe  de  St.  Pierre  has  a  difeourfe  exprefsly  on  the 
phyfical  method  of  folving  or  accounting  for  apparitions  ; 
he  makes  them  the  effedl  of  feverilh  dreams,  difturbed 
imaginations,  &c. 

APPARITOR,  or  Apparitour,  or  Apparator,  a 
beadle  in  an  university,  who  carries  the  mace  be¬ 
fore  the  mailers,  and  the  faculties. 

Apparitor  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  ancient  Englifh  laws,  for 
a  judge  or  jullice. 

Apparitor  comitatus.  There  was  formerly  an  officer 
called  by  this  name,  for  which  the  (heads  of  Bucking- 
hamfhire  had  a  confiderable  yearly  allowance;  and  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  an  order  of  court 
for  making  that  allowance.  But  the  cuftom  and  reafon 
of  it  are  now  altered. 

Apparitors  alfo  denote  meffengers,  who  cite  men  to  an- 
pear  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts. 

Among  the  Romans,  apparitors  were  the  fame  with  fer- 
jeants  or  tipflaffs  among  us  ;  or  rather  apparitor  was  a 
general  term,  and  comprifed  under  it  all  the  miniflers 
and  attendants  of  the  judges  and  magiftrates,  appointed 
to  receive  and  execute  their  orders.  And  hence,  they 
fay,  the  name  was  derived,  viz.  from  apparere,  to  be  pre- 
fenty  to  be  in  waiting. 

Under  the  name  apparitores  were  comprehended  the feribee , 
accenfi ,  interpreter ,  pracores ,  viatores,  liClores,  ftatorer,  and 
even  the  carnifices  or  hangmen. 

They  were  ufually  chofen  out  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
magiftrates,  and  their  condition  was  held  in  fo  much 
contempt,  that,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  the  fenate  ap¬ 
pointed  a  city  that  had  revolted  from  them  to  furnifh 
them  with  apparitors. 

There  were  alfo  a  kind  of  apparitors  of  cohorts ,  called 
cohortales,  or  condilionales,  as  being  attached  to  a  cohort, 
and  doomed  to  that  condition.  The  apparitors  of  the 
praetors,  pratoriani ,  were  thofe  who  attended  the  praetors, 
or  governors  of  provinces;  and  who,  on  their  mailer’s 
birth-day,  were  always  changed,  and  preferred  to  better 
pods.  Add,  that  the  pontifices  had  all'o  their  apparitors , 
as  appears  from  an  itifeription  of  an  ancient  marble  in  the 
Tia  Appia  ; 

A P PAR  AT OR I 
PONTIFICVM 
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APPAUMEE,  from  the  French  paumc,  palm  of  the  hand,  in 
Heraldry,  denotes  one  hand  extended  with  the  palm  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  the  thumb  and  fingers  at  full  length. 
APPEAL,  in  Law,  lignifies  the  removal  of  a  caufe  from 
an  inferior  judge  to  a  fuperior;  or  the  having  recourfe 
to  a  fuperior' judge  to  reftify  what  is  amifs  in  a  fentence 
palled  by  an  inferior. 

Appeals  to  Rome  were  firft  introduced  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen;  and  though  they  were  not 
ftriftly  regarded  in  the  fuccecding  reigns,  they  continued 


till  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  they  Wdrc 
finally  abolilhed  by  the  24th  H.  VIII.  c.  12,  and  25  H. 
VIII.  c.  19. 

Appeals  lie  from  the  archdeacon  or  his  official  to  the 
biftiop,  and  again  from  the  bifhop  or  his  commiffary  to 
the  archbifhop  ;  and  by  the  25th  H.  VIII.  c.  29.  for  lack 
of  juftice  in  the  archbilhop’s  courts,  the  party  may  appeal 
to  the  king  in  chancery,  where  commiffioners  are  named, 
and  by  reafon  of  this  appointment  they  are  called  dele¬ 
gates  ;  and  after  the  decifion  of  this  court,  a  commiffion 
of  review  has  been  fometimes  appointed. 

Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  who  judge  en  dernier  r  effort-,  i.  e.  no  ap¬ 
peal  lies  from  them. 

i  here  arc  appeals  from  ecclefiaftical  juftice  to  fecular. 
The  firft  inft.mce  of  this  is  that  of  Paulus  Samofatenus  ; 
who  being  condemned  and  depofed  by  the  fecond  council 
of  Antioch,  refufed  to  furrender  the  epifcopal  houfe  to 
Domnus,  who  had  been  defied  his  fucceffor  ;  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  emperor. 

Appeal  is  alfo  ufed  in  Common  Law,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
accufatio  among  the  Civilians.  For  as,  in  the  Civil  Law, 
cognizance  of  criminal  cafes  is  taken  either  upon  tnquiji- 
tion,  accufation,  or  denunciation  ;  fo,  in  ours,  it  is  taken 
either  upon  indictment ,  or  appeal. 

Indictment  comprehends  both  inq'nijition  and  denunciation. 
Appeal  or  accufation  is  a  lawful  declaration  of  another 
man’s  crime  (which,  by  Brafton,  muft  be  felony  at  the 
lead)  before  a  competent  judge,  by  one  that  fetteth  his 
name  to  the  declaration,  and  undertakes  to  make  it  good 
on  the  penalty  that  may  otherwife  enfue. 

An  appeal  is  commenced  two  ways;  either  by  writ,  or 
by  bill. 

Appeal  by  writ  is,  when  a  writ  is  purchafed  out  of  chan¬ 
cery  by  one  to  another ;  to  this  end,  that  he  appeal a  third 
of  fome  felony  committed  by  him,  finding  pledges  that 
he  fliall  do  it,  and  deliver  this  writ  to  the  fheriff  to  be 
recorded. 

Appeal  by  bill  is,  when  a  man  of  himfelf  gives  up  his  ac¬ 
cufation  in  writing  to  the  fheriff  or  coroner  ;  offering  to 
undergo  the  burden  of  appealing  the  perfon  therein 
named. 

This  practice  is  drawn  from  the  Normans,  as  appears 
fiom  the  Grand  Cullomary,  wherein  is  a  folemn  difeourfe 
both  of  the  effects  of  this  appeal,  viz.  the  order  of  the 
combat,  or  the  trial  by  inqueft  ;  which,  by  our  law,  was 
in  the  choice  of  the  defendant. 

Appeal  of  mayhem  is  an  accufing  one  that  hath  maimed 
another.  But  this  being  heretofore  no  felony,  the  appeal 
thereof  was  but  in  manner  of  an  aflion  of  trefpafs  ;  fo 
that  there  was  nothing  recovered  but  the  damages. 

B  radon  calls  this,  appellum  de  plagiis  mahemio ,  and  has  a 
whole  chapter  of  it.  In  king  John’s  time,  there  is  re¬ 
corded  an  appeal  again  ft  a  Jew,  qui  fecit  enientulari  quendam 
nepotem  fuum. 

Appeal  of  rape  lies  where  a  rape  is  committed  on  the  body 
of  a  woman.  J 

Appeal  of  robbery  is  a  remedy  given  by  the  common  law, 
whereby  a  perfon  robbed  of  his  goods  may  obtain  re- 
ftitution  of  them.  But  the  three  laft  kinds  of  appeal  are 
now  much  out  of  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  intricacy  of  the 
pleadings,  and  the  charge  of  profecution  :  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  indictment  is  generally  adopted. 

Appeal  of  wr0>.g  imprifonment  is  ufed  by  B  radon  for  an 
adion  of  wrong  or  falle  imprifonment. 

Appeal  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  private  accufation 
of  a  murderer ,  by  one  who  had  filtered  in  the  murdered- 
party  ;  or  of  any  felon  by  one  of  his  accomplices  in  the 
fact. 

An  appeal  of  death,  which  is  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  is  a 
vindidive  adion,  which  the  law  gives  to  a  wife  during 
widowhood,  againfl.  the  murderer  of  her  hufband,  or  to 
the  male  heir  at.law,  againfl  one  who  kills  his  anceftor. 
The  appeal  muft  be  lodged  in  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
death  of  the  perfon  murdered.  If  the  perfon  appealed  be 
acquitted,  the  appellant  (hall  be  impriioned  for  a  year, 
reltore  damages  to  the  party,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  king. 

13  Ed.  I.  ft.  1.  c.  13. 

If  an  appeal  of  murder  or  felony  be  ufed  by  any  common 
perfon  againfl  a  peer,  he  (hall  be  tried  by  commoners, 
and  not  by  his  peers. 

The  perfon  who  brings  an  appeal  is  called  the  appellant ; 
and  the  perfon  appealed,  the  appellee. 

In  an  appeal,  the  king  cannot  pardon, 

APPEARANCE,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  thing;  or  that 
which  firft  ftrikes  the  lenfe,  or  the  imagination. 

The  Academics  maintain,  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of 
bodies  are  only  appearances  ;  and  the  like  dodtrine  is  held 
by  fome  later  philofophers. 

Our  errors  arife  chiefly  from  a  too  hafty  and  precipitate 
affent  of  the  will,  which  acquiefces  too  eafily  in  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  truth.  r 

Appearance,  in  Law ,  is  the  defendant's  engaging  to 
2  anfwe 
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anTwcr  a  caufe  or  a£lion  entered  againft  him  in  fome 
court  of  judicature. 

appearance,  in  the  King’s  Bench,  is  the  defendant’s 
filing  either  of  common  or  fpecial  bail,  if  the  action  be 
by"  bill.  If  it  be  by  original,  the  appearance  mult  be 
with  the  phil  azer  of  the  county  where  the  arreft  was. 
appearance,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  muft  be  entered  with 
the  philazer  there ;  but  if  it  be  by  bill,  with  the  pro- 
thonotary. 

Appearance,  in  Perfpcftive,  is  the reprefentation  or  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  figure,  body,  or  like  objerft,  upon  the  per- 
fpedtive  plane. 

The  appearance  of  an  objerftive  right  line  is  always  a  right 
line.  See  Perspective.  The  appearance  of  an  opake 
body  and  a  luminary  being  given,  to  find  the  appearance 
of  the  lhadow,  fee  Shadow. 

Appearance  of  a  Jlar  planet.  See  Apparition. 

Appearances,  in  AJlronomy,  &c.  are  more  ufuaily  called 
phenomena  and  phafes. 

In  Optics  we  ufe  the  term  dir  eft  appearance  for  the  view 
or  fight  of  any  objedt  by  direct  rays  ;  without  either  rc- 
fra&ion  or  refle£tion. 

Ai'PE arances,  to  Jave,  is  to  difcharge  one’s  duty  feem- 
ingly,  or  acquit  himfelf  of  the  formalities  and  externals 
thereof;  fo  as  to  fave  his  charadter,  and  avoid  giving 
fcandal  or  offence. 

Appearances,  in  Phyfiology.  See  Phasmata. 

APPEASING  renv dies,  in  Medicine,  are  thofe  which  af- 
fuage  the  pain  in  a  difeafe,  and  give  the  patient  fome  reft, 
or  refpite :  and  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  the  cure. 
Thefe  amount  to  tire  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 

PAREGORICS,  ANODYNES,  &C. 

APPELLANT.  See  Appeal. 

Appellants  is  particularly  ufed  in  our  time,  for  thofe 
among  the  French  clergy,  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  the 
conftitution  or  bull  unigenitus,  iflued  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1713,  and  appeal  from  it,  either  to  the  pope  better  in¬ 
formed,  or  a  general  council. 

The  French  biihops,  priefts,  monks,  and  even  nuns,  are 
divided  into  appellants ,  and  non-appellants.  The  Janfenifts 
and  their  followers  are  generally  appellants. 

APPELLATIVE,  or  Noun  Appellative,  in  Grammar, 
a  common  name  ;  or  a  name  which  belongs  or  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  things  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  word  is  formed  of  appellare ,  to  name  a  thing. 

Such  are  the  names,  man,  angel ,  horfe,  plant,  tree,  See. 
appellatives  Hand  oppofed  to  proper  names,  which 
belong  only  to  individuals  ;  as  Peter>  Gabriel ,  Bucepha¬ 
lus,  See. 

APPELLEE,  in  the  Common  Law.  See  Appeal. 

In  the  Civil  Law,  appellee ,  appellatus-,  properly  belongs 
only  to  the  judge  before  whom  an  appeal  is  brought. 

APPENAGE.  See  Apanage. 

APPENDANT,  from  appendo ,  1  hang  by,  in  Law,  is  un- 
derftood  of  fuch  things  as  by  time  of  prefeription  have 
belonged,  appertained,  and  been  joined,  to  lome  other 
principal  thing. 

Thus  an  hofpital  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor ;  a  com¬ 
mon  of  fiftiing,  to  a  freehold  ;  a  feat  in  a  church,  to  a 
houfe  ;  or  the  like. 

Appendant,  advowfon.  See  Advowson. 

Appendant,  common.  See  Common. 

APPENDICULA  denotes  a  little  or  diminutive  Appen- 
i>ix. 

The  word  is  feldom  ufed,  except  by  anatomifts,  in  the 
following  phrase : 

Appendicula  vermiformis,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  the  inteftine  cacurn,  w'hich  they  confider  only  as 
an  appendage  of  the  colon,  and  not  as  the  true  cacurn  of 
the  ancients. 

Appendicula;  afleriarum,  wires  of  afleria ,  a  name  given 
by  the  wi  iters  on  Natural  Hiflory ,  to  certain  fmall  branches 
which  are  placed  in  a  circular  order  at  different  diftances 
upon  the  column  of  the  ajlena.  . 

APPENDIX,  or  Appendage,  a  thing  neceflary  to,  or 
dependent  or  another. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  matters  of  literature,  for  an 
additional  difeourfe,  placed  at  the  end  of  any  piece,  or 
writing;  to  explain  or  profecute  fomething  there  left 
deficient,  or  to  draw  conclufions  therefrom.  In  which 
lenfe  the  word  coincides  with  supplement. 

Appendix,  in  Anatomy,  is  a  part,  in  fome  meafure,  de¬ 
tached  from  another  part,  .to  which  however  it  adheres, 
or  is  contiguous. 

There  are  membranous  appendices,  of  various  figures,  in 
molt  of  the  inner  parts  ot  the  body. 

The  cacurn  is  by  fome  writers  called  appendix,  or  appen¬ 
dicula  vermiformis. 

Mr.  Monro  affures  us,  he  never  faw  the  appendix  vermi¬ 
formis  of  any  of  the  human  foctufes  which  he  diffe&ed, 
diftended  with  meconium,  and  therefore  he  cannot  allow 
it  as  a  refervoir  of  xht  faces  during  geftation.  From  the 
numerous  mucous  lacuna  in  the  human  appendix ,  and 


the  like  ftfudture  in  the  caca  of  briitesj  its  ufe  feetns  to 
be  to  furnifh  mucus  to  lubricate  the  internal  furface  of  the 
great  facof  the  colon ,  and  to  moiften-the  faces  in  it,  that 
they  may  be  more  eafily  pufhed  forward  out  of  this  part 
of  the  gut,  where  there  is  the  greateft  difficulty  in  their 
progrefs,  and  where  by  ftagnating  too  long,  they  may 
bring  on  troublefome  lymptoms.  Witnefs  the  difeale 
called  placenta  intejiinahs.  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  iv. 
art.  12* 

Appendix  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
epiphysis. 

APPENSA,  or  Appended  remedies,  fuch  as  are  outwardly 
applied,  by  hanging  about  the  neck. 

The  word  comes  from  ad ,  and  pendo ,  I  hang  to. 

Such  are  divers  amulets,  necklaces,  phylaQeries,  &c. 
APPERCEPTION,  or  Apperception,  is  ufed  by  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  bis  followers,  for  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  con- 
fidered  as  confcious  of,  or  reflecting  on  its  own  percep¬ 
tions. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
Des  Cartes  and  others  call  conscience  or  conscious¬ 
ness. 

APPERTINANCES.  See  Appurtenances. 

APPETITE,  Appetitus,  Appetency,  in  Pbilofophyy 
a  defire  of  enjoying  fomething  wanted  ;  or  a  complacency 
in  the  fruition  of  a  thing  prefent. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  to,  and  peto,  l  crave. 

Some  philofophers  define  appetite,  more  generally,  an 
inclination  of  the  foul  towards  fome  obje£t  confidered  as 
good;  or  a  propenfity  to  an  obje£t,  in  refpeft  of  the 
good  that  is  apprehended  in  it. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifti  appetite  into  voluntary  and  na¬ 
tural. 

The  firft  is  the  will  itfelf,  acting  under  a  competent 
knowledge  or  information  of  the  thing  in  hand  :  fuch  is 
the  appetite  or  defire  of  being  happy.  The  fecond  is  a 
kind  of  inftineft,  whereby  we  are  mechanically  driven  to 
confult  our  own  prefervation. 

Natural  appetite  is  fubdivided  into  concupifcible ,  and  iraf- 
cible. 

Others  again  divide  it  into  ferfilive  and  totional. 

.Appetite,  fenfitive ,  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  notion  of 
goodnefs  in  the  objeift,  as  imprefled  by  the  impulfe  of 
the  fenfes. 

Appetite,  rational,  is  that  which  arifes  from  an  appre- 
henfion  of  good  in  the  object,  as  conceived  by  the  under- 
ftanding. 

Appetite  is  reftrained,  by  Hutchefon,  to  fuch  of  our 
defires  as  have  a  previous  painful  and  uneafy  fenfation, 
antecedently  to  any  opinion  of  good  in  the  objedl ;  nay, 
fo  as  that  the  object  is  often  chiefly  efteemed  good  only 
for  its  allaying  this  pain  or  unealinefs,  or  if  it  give  alfo 
pofitive  pleafure,  yet  the  uneafy  fenfation  is  previous  to, 
and  independent  of  this  opinion  of  good  in  it. 

Appetites  are  paffions  diredled  to  general  obje&s,  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  paffions  directed  to  particular  ob- 
je£ls,  which  retain  their  proper  name.  Thus  we  fay, 
an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqueft,  for  riches  ; 
but  we  fay  the  paffion  of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy,  &c. 
Appetite  may  be  alfo  diftinguiffied  from  pajfion,  fince  the 
latter  has  no  exiftence  till  a  proper  objedt  be  prefented ; . 
whereas  the  former  exifts  firft,  and  then  is  diredled  to  an 
objedh  Elem.  Crit.  vol.  i.  p.  44.; 

Appetite,  in  Medicine,  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  a  natural  periodical  call  or  defire  to  eat  and  drink, 
in  order  to  repair  what  had  been  wafted  by  the  feveral 
excretions  of  the  body. 

A  lofs  or  proftration  ot  appetite  is  called  anorexia. 
A  prepofterous  appetency  of  things  not  proper  for  food  is 
called  pica. 

An  immoderate  appetite  is  called  bulimia,  or  fames  ca- 
nina.  Some,  however,  diftinguifh  between  the  (3sai- 
fjcia.,  and  canine  appetite ;  making  it  the  diftinguiftiing 
charadler  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  attended  with  a  lientery, 
or  other  cceliacal  flux. 

Appetite,  exceffm.  See  Orexis. 

Ap  petite,  defective.  The  defeat  of  appetite  is  of  two 
kinds,  and  is  ufuaily  divided,  by  medical  writers,  under 
two  names,  the  anorexia  and  naufea. 

The  anorexia  is  a  too  great  abftinence  from  foods,  which 
fometimes  has  its  origin  from  depravation  of  the  ftomach 
fometimesfrom  other  caufes  more  remote. 

The  naufea  is  defined  to  be  a  plenary  abftinence  from 
foods,  being  a  complaint  of  the  fame  nature  and  origin 
with  the  anorexia,  but  differing  in  degree. 

The  figns  are  very  obvious  fo  far  as  a  diftafte  to  food, 
which  is  common  to  both  ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  an  anorexia  the  patients  ufuaily  eat  fomething, 
though  without  appetite ,  and  are  troubled  always  w  ith  a 
pain  and  uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach  after  it ;  but  in  the 
naufea  there  is  a  greater  difreliffi  of  food  of  all  kinds,  and 
frequent  ftraining  to  vomit.  Men  of  idle  lives,  and 
fuoh  as  drink  too  freely  of  ftreng  liquors,  are  fubjeft  to 
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Idiopathic  defers  of  appetite,  from  a£lua1  injuries  in  the 
ftomach;  others  labouring  under  the  different  difeafes 
before  mentioned,  are  as  often  fubjeft  to  the  fyrrvptomatic. 
People  of  a  fanguine  habit,  when  affli£ted  with  a  lofs  of 
appetite,  always  find  great  relief  in  acids  of  the  milder 
kind ;  and  thofe  of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit  are  often 
cured  by  taking  fmall  dofesof  elixir proprietatit  every  day 
before  dinner.  Some  perfons  are  very  fond  of  external 
applications  to  the  ftomach  in  thofe  cafes,  but  thefe  are 
rarely  found  to  be  of  any  great  fervice.  The  beft  of 
them  is  a  plafter  of  tacamahaca ,  with  oil  of  maftic. 

APPIADES,  in  Mylhotbgy,  five  divinities  io  called  becaufe 
their  temples  were  at  Rome  near  the  fountains  of  Appius, 
viz.  Venus,  Pallas,  Vella,  Concord,  and  Peace. 

APPIAN  IVay,  a  great  Roman  highway,  paved  by  Appius 
Claudius,  cenfor  of  Rome,  in  the  444th  year  of  that 
city.  It  commenced  at  the  gate  Capenna,  now  called 
St.  Sebaflian’s,  and  palling  over  the  mountain  called  St. 
Angeli,  crofles  the  plain  of  Valdranus,  the  Palm  Pontina, 
and  ends  at  Capua* 

Caius  Gracchus  placed  the  fmall  columns  called  termini, 
which  marked  the  miles. 

APPLAUSE,  properly  fignifies  an  approbation  of  fome- 
tbing,  witneffed  by  clapping  of  hands. 

The  word  comes  from  the  verb  plandere,  to  c'ap  the  hands. 
The  ancient  way  of  applauding  by  clapping  the  hands,  is 
fcarce  retained  any  where  but  in  colleges  and  theatres. 
-Such  a  tragedy  was  atfted  with  great  applaufe  ;  fuch  a 
lludent  maintained  a  thefts  with  applaufe ,  &c. 

There  were  three  fpecies  of  applaufe ,  denominated  from 
the  different  noifes  made  in  them,  viz.  bombus ,  imbrices , 
and  teftee ;  the  firfl  a  confufed  din,  made  either  by  the 
hands  or  the  mouth  ;  the  fecond  and  third  by  beating  on 
a  fort  of  founding  veflels  placed  in  the  theatres  for  this 
purpofe. 

Perfons  were  in(lru£led  to  give  applaufe  with  fkill  ;  and 
there  were  even  matters  who  profeffed  to  teach  the  art. 
The  proficients  in  this  way  let  themfelves  out  for  hire  to 
the  vain-glorious  among  the  poets,  aftors,  &c.  and  were 
properly  difpofed  to  fupporta  loud  applaufe.  Thefe  they 
called  laudicoeni. 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  a  loud  peal  of  applaufe  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  even  alked  of  the  audience,  either  by  the 
chorus,  or  the  perfon  who  fpoke  laft.  The  formula  was 
fpeftatores  plaudile,  or  valeted  plaudhe. 

The  plaufores,  or  applauders,  were  divided  into  chori, 
and  difpofed  in  theatres  oppofite  to  each  other,  like  the 
choritters  in  cathedrals;  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  con¬ 
cert  of  applaufes. 

APPLE -tree,  malus,  in  Botany.  In  the  Linnrean  fvftem, 
this  is  a  fpecies  of  pyrus ,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
icofandria  pentagynia.  The  characters  of  it  are,  that  the 
branches  fpread,  and  are  more  deprefied  than  thofe  of 
the  pear-tree.  The  flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  which 
expand  in  form  of  a  rofe.  The  fruit  is  hollowed  about 
the  foot-ftaik,  and  is  for  the  molt  part  roundifh,  and 
umbilicated  at  the  top  ;  is  flefhy,  and  divided  into  five 
cells  or  partitions,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  ob¬ 
long  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies :  the  wild  apple, 
■with  a  very  four  fruit,  commonly  called  crab :  the  wild 
crab  of  Virginia,  with  a  fweet-feented  flower :  and  the 
dwarf  apple,  commonly  called  Paradife  apple, 
udpples  are  no  natural  fruit,  but  the  mere  creatures  of  art. 
The  way  of  propagating  them,  is  by  fowing  kernels  in 
the  ground  which  would  produce  crabs  or  wildings,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  figure  and  tatte  from  the  parent  fruit.  To 
turn  thefe  to  apples  of  any  particular  kind,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  engrafting.  Acyonof  an  apple-  tree  inferted  into 
a  crab-ftock,  occafions  the  crab-tree  from  that  time  to 
produce  apples  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  from 
•whence  the  cyon  was  taken.  Mr.  Ray  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  the  fruit  always  follows  the  cyon. 

In  the  nurferics,  there  are  three  forts  of  flocks  generally 
ufed  to^raft 'apples  upon;  the  firfl  are  called  free-Jlocks, 
which  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples 
indifferently,  and  by  fome  thefe  are  alfo  termed  crab- 
flocks  ;  for  all  thofe  trees  which  are  produced  from  the 
feeds  before  they  are  grafted,  are  termed  crabs  without 
any  diflindtion.  But  fuch  flocks  fhould  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  crabs,  where 
they  are  prelled  for  verjuice  ;  and  feveral  old  writers  on 
this  fubjedl  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Auflen,  who 
wrote  a  hundred  years  ago,  lays,  “  I  he  flock  which  he 
accounts  beft  for  apple  grafts  is  the  cab,  which  is  better 
than  fweeter  apples  to  graft  on,  becaufe  they  are  ufually 
free  from  canker,  and  will  become  very  large  trees,  and 
I  conceive  will  laft  longer  than  flocks  of  fweeter  apples, 
and  will  make  fruits  more  ftrong  and  hardy  to  endure 
frofts.”  —  It  is  very  certain,  that  by  frequent  grafting 
fome  forts  of  apples  upon  free-flocks,  the  fruits  have 
been  rendered  larger,  but  lefs  firm,  poignant,  and  of 
fhorter  duration.  I  he  fecond  fort  of  flocks  is  the  Dutch 
creeper ;  thefe  are  defigned  to  flint  the  growth  of  trees, 
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and  keep  them  within  compafs  for  dwarfs  or  efpaliers. 
The  third  fort  is  the  Paradife  apple ,  which  is  a  very  low 
fhrub ;  fo  only  proper  for  trees  which  are  kept  in  poti 
by  way  of  curiofny,  for  thefe  do  not  continue  long.  For 
the  method  of  grafting,  fee  Engrafting. 

For  the  method  of  plantirig  orchards  to  the  greateft  profit, 
the  foil  and  Gtuation  are  of  great  importance.  The  belt 
fituation  is  the  afcent  of  gentle  hills,  facing  the  fouth  or 
fouth-eaft  ;  but  this  afctenc  mult  not  be  too  fteep,  left  the 
earth  fliould  be  walhed  down  by  heavy  rains. 

The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  (hould  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  the  year  before,  by  thorough  ploughing:  when,  if 
fome  dung  be  laid  on,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
trees.  If,  in  the  preceding  fpring,  a  crop  of  peafe  or 
beans  is  planted  on  the  ground,  fo  as  that  the  ground 
between  the  rows  may  be  horfe-hoed;  it  will  deftroy  the 
weeds,  loofen  tile  ground,  and  prove  a  good  preparation 
for  the  trees  ;  for  the  earth  cannot  be  too  much  wrought 
or  pulverized  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  crops  will  be  oft 
the  ground  before  the  feafon  for  planting  the  trees, 
which  is  to  be  performed  when  they  begirt  to  Ihed  their 
leaves. 

In  chufing  the  trees,  filch  as  are  but  of  two  years  growth 
from  the  graft  are  to  be  preferred;  old  trees,  or  iuch  as 
are  grafted  upon  old  flocks,  ought  never  to  be  planted. 
The  diftance  they  fhould  be  planted  at,  where  the  foil  is 
good,  mutt  be  fifty  nr  fixty  feet;  though  forty  feet  may 
De  fufficient  where  the  land  is  not  fo  good  :  nothing  can 
be  of  worfe  confequence,  than  the  crowding  trees  too 
clofe  together 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  flaked,  to 
prevent  their  being  fhaken  or  blown  out  of  the  ground 
by  ftrong  winds.  But  in  doing  this,  particular  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  put  ltraw,  hay-bands,  or  woollen 
cloth  between  the  trees  and  the  flakes,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  rubbed  or  bruifed  by  the  flakes  ;  for  if  their 
bark  thould  be  rubbed  off,  it  will  occafion  wounds 
which  will  not  heal  in  feveral  years,  if  they  ever  recover 
from  them.  If  the  winter  fliould  prove  very  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  ground  about  their  roots 
with  fome  muck,  to  prevent  the  young  fibres  from  being 
injured. 

It  is  common  praftice  in  many  parts  of  England,  to 
lay  the  ground  down  for  pallure,  after  the  trees  are 
grown  pretty  large  in  the  orchards;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  advifeable,  for  trees  of  above  twenty  years  growth 
have  frequently  been  almolt  deltroyed  by  horfes  in  the 
compafs  of  one  week  :  and  if  flieep  are  put  into  the 
orchards,  they  will  conftantly  rub  themfelves  againfl: 
the  trees,  and  their  greafe  flicking  to  the  bark,  will  flint 
their  growth,  and  finally fpoi!  them.  Therefore,  where- 
ever  orchards  are  planted,  it  will  be  much  better  to  keep 
the  ground  in  tillage;  but  whatever  crops  are  fown,  fhould 
not  be  too  near  the  trees,  left  the  nourifhment  fliould  be 
drawn  away  from  them  :  nor  fhould  the  plough  come  too 
near  the  Items,  left  the  roots  and  bark  fliould  be  injured. 
But  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  dig  the  ground  about  the 
trees,  where  the  plough  does  not  come,  every  fpring  and 
autumn,  for  five  or  fixy  ears  after  planting,  by  which  time 
the  roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a  greater  dift¬ 
ance. 

In  pruning  orchard  trees,  nothing  more  fliould  be  done 
but  to  cut  out  all  thofe  branches  which  crofs  each  other, 
and  which  if  left  would  rub  and  tear  off  the  bark  from 
each  other;  as  aifo  decayed  branches:  but  never  to 
fhorten  any  of  their  flioots.  Branches  broken  by  the 
wind,  fhould  be  cut  off,  either  down  to  the  divifion  of 
the  branch,  or  clofe  to  the  Item  from  which  it  proceeds  v 
all  fuckers  or  flioots  from  their  ftems  fhould  be  entirely 
taken  off':  the  beft  time  for  this  work  is  in  November, 
for  it  fliould  not  be  done  in  frolty  weather,  nor  whin  the 
fap  begins  to  be  in  motion. 

In  the  planting  efpaliers,  if  there  is  an  extent  of  ground 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  in  this 
manner  not  only  fuch  forts  as  are  for  the  ufe  of  the 
table,  but  alfo  a  quantity  of  trees  to  fupply  the  kitchen. 
Where  the  kitchen-garden  is  but  fmall,  the  latter  mult: 
be  fupplied  from  the  ftandard-trees  y  but  as  many  cf 
thefe  kitchen  apples  are  large  and  hang  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  they  are  much  more  expofed  to  ftrong  winds  on 
ftandards  than  in  efpaliers  ;  for  which  real'on,  where 
the  ground  will  admit  cf  it,  efpaliers  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  proper  difiance  for  thefe  trees  are  not  lets  than 
twenty- five  or  thirty  feet,  for  fuch  forts  as  are  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  growth  (if  upon  ctab  or  free  flocks);  but  tie 
larger  growing  forts  (hould  not  be  allowed  lefs  room  than 
thirty-five  feet  ;  which  will  be  found  near  enough,  if  the 
ground  is  good,  and  the  trees  properly  trained  :  for,  as 
their  branches  fliould  not  be  fliortened,  but  trained  at 
their  full  length,  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  found  to 
meet. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved,  is  the  making  proper 
choice  of  fuch  forts  of  fruit  as  grow  nearly  alike,  to 
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plant  in  the  fame  efpalier.  This  is.  of  great  conftqucnce 
in  the  diftance  to  be  allowed  them  ;  othervvile  the  clpa- 
lier  will  make  an  irregular  appearance.  . 

The  choice  of  trees  is  the  nex:  article,  which  mould  be 
but  one,  or  at  molt  but  two  years  old  from  the  graft. 
The  flocks  (hould  be  young,  found,  and  fmooth,  free 
from  canker,  which  have  not  been  cut  down  m  the 
nurfery:  when  taken  up,  all  the  frnall  fibres  fhouh  te 
entirely  cut  otf  from  their  roots,  which,  if  left  on,  wou  c 
turn  mouldy,  decay,  and  obflrutl  the  new  h  res  in 
their  growth;  the  extremities  of  the  roots  fiiould  be 
fnortened,  and  all  bruifed  and  mifplaced  roots  fhould 


alfo  be  cut  away.  As  to  pruning  the  heads  of  thefe 
trees,  nothing  more  need  be  done,  than  to  cut  oft  thole 
branches  which  cannot  be  trained  to  the  line  oi  the 
efpalier.  In  planting,  the  roots  fhould  not  be  placed  too 
deep  in  the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  foil  be  mot  ft,  bu 
rarher  elevated  on  a  little  bill,  which  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  allow  for  the  railing  of  the  borders  afterward. 

T  hefe  trees  fhould  be  flaked  like  thofe  in  the  orchard, 

until  the  efpalier  is  put  to  them.  . 

In  pruning  thefe  trees,  the  chief  point  is,  never  to 
ihorten  any  of  the  branches,  unlefs  there  is  an  abfolute 
want  of  fhoots  to  fill  the  efpalier  ;  for  where  the  knife  is 
much  ufedj  it  only  multiplies  ufelefs  fhoots,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  fruiting  :  fo  that  the  beft  method  to  manage 
thefe  trees  is  to  go  over  them  three  or  four  times  in  the 
.rowing  "afon.  and  ml,  offal!  fuel,  buds  and  (hoo.s  as 
are  irregularly  produced,  training  the  others  down  to 
the  Rakes  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  this  is  carefully 
minded  in  the  fummer,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  done 
in  the  winter.  The  diftances  at  which  thefe  branches 
ihould  be  trained  from  each  other,  are,  for  the  large i 
forts  of  fruit  feven  or  eight  inches,  and  for  the  fmaller, 
five  or  fix.  If,  contraiy  to  thefe  plain  inftruChons,  Me 
trees  are  fuffered  to  grow  rude  in  fummer,  there i  w.  be 
much  difficulty  to  bring  diArn  the  ftubbom  fltoots  after¬ 
ward,  without  breaking.  AH  the  forts  of  applet  produce 
their  fruit  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  fo  that  thefe  fficuld  ne¬ 
ver  be  cutoff,  as  they  will  continue  fruitful  for  feveral 
years.  The  method  of  making  espaliers  is  exhibited 
under  that  article;  it  need  only  therefore  be  oblerved, 
that  it  will  be  beft  to  defer  making  the  efpalier,  till  the 
trees  have  had  three  or  four  years  growth:  for  before 
that  time,  the  branches  may  be  fupported  by  a  few  up¬ 
right  flakes,  until  there  is  a  Efficiency  of  them  to  fur- 

nifti  the  lower  part.  .  .  . 

The  beft  method  of  preferring  applet  for  winter  ufe,  is 

to  let  them  hang  upon  the  trees  until  there  is  danger  of 
fro ft,  to  gather  them  in  dry  weather,  and  then  to  lay 
them  in  large  heaps  to  fweat  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
Thev  ought  then  to  be  carefully  looked  over,  all  winch 
have' the  leaft  appearance  of  decay  taken  out,  the  found 
fruit  wiped  dry,  and  packed  up  in  large  oil  jars,  winch 
have  been  thoroughly  folded  and  dry,  and  then  flopped 
elefe,  to  exclude  the  air.  If  this  plan  is  duly  obferved, 
the  fruit  will  keep  a  long  time  found,  and  their  fleffi 
remain  plump;  whereas  when  expofed  to  the  zu,  their 
(kins  will  fhrivel,  and  their  pulp  foften.  See  Cyder, 

and  Orchard.  .  .  .  , 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  apples,  feme  are  ufed  for  the 
defert  fome  for  the  kitchen,  and  forne  for  cyder-making. 
Thofe  ufed  for  the  defert,  are  the  following,  placed  as 
they  fucceffively  ripen  after  one  another:  the  white  jun- 
cating,  the  margaret  apple ,  the  fummer  pearmain,  t  te 
fummer  queening,  the  embroidered  apple  the  golden 
rennet,  the  fummer  white  calville,  the  fummer  red 
calville,  the  filver  pippen,  the  aromatic  pippen  la  remette 
rrife,  la  haute  bonte,  the  royal  ruffeting,  Wheeler  s  ruffet, 
Shim’s  rull'et,  the  fpine-  apple,  the  golden  pippen,  the 

nonpareil,  the  I'apU  or  pomme  d'api.  .  . 

Thofe  for  the  kitchen  ufe,  in  the  order  of  their  ripening, 
are  thefe :  the  codling,  the  fummer  marygold,  the  fum- 
mer  red  pearmain,  the  Holland  pippen,  the  Iventiffi  j  ip- 
Dcn  the  courpendu,  Loa n’s  pearmain,  the  !  rench  rennet, 
the  French  pippen,  the  royal  ruffet,  the  monflrous  ren- 
net  the  winter  pearmain,  th  e  pomme  violette,  Spencer; 
pippen,  the  ftone  pippen,  and  the  oaken  pippen. 

Thofe  moil  eileemed  for  cyder  are,  the  Devonffi.re  royal 
wilding,  the  redftreak  apple,  the  whitfour,  the  Hereford- 
fhiie  under-leaf,  and  the  John  apple,  or  deux  annes, 
everlafting' hanger,  and  gennet  moyle.  Miller. 

The  apple  is  eompofed  ol  four  diftinft  parts,  viz  .the 
pill,  the  parenchyma,  the  branchery,  and  the  core.  The 
pill  or  lk  111,  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  outermoft  fkin  or 
rind  of  the  bark  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grew.  I  he 
parenchyma  or  pulp,  as  tender  and  delicious  as  it  is  found 
is  only  a  dilatation,  or,  as  Dr.  Grew  calls  it  a  fwelffi 
or  fuperbience  of  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  of  the  branch 
This  appears  not  only  from  the  vitible  continuation  ol 
the  bark  from  the  one  through  the  pedicle  or  (talk  to  the 
other,  but  alfo  from  the  ftruaure  common  to  both. 
Vot.  I.  2*. 
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The  branchery  or  veffels,  are  only  ramifications  of  thd 
woody  part  of  the  branch,  fet  throughout  all  the  parts 
of  the  parenchyma,  the  greater  branches  being  made  to 
communicate  with  each  other  by  inofculations  of  the 
lefs.  Grew’s  Anat.  of  Veget.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  lib.  ivi 
cap.  r. 

The  apple  core  is  originally  from  the  pith  of  the  branch; 
the  fap  of  which  finding  room  enough  in  the  paren¬ 
chyma,  throiigh  which  to  diffufe  itfelf,  quits  the  pith, 
which  by  this  means  hardens  into  core. 

The  juice  of  apples  is  a  menjlruum  for  iron.  A  folution 
of  iron  in  the  juice  of  the  apples  called  golden  rennets,  eva¬ 
porated  to  a  thick  confidence,  proves  an  elegant  chaly¬ 
beate,  which  keeps  well. 

Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  the  young  fhoots  of  monk’s 
rhubarb  in  the  fpring,  approach  in  taite  to  fome  forts  of 
apples,  and  that  of  late  they  have  been  employed  in  that 
early  feafori,  as  a  ( uccedaneum  to  apples  tor  culinary  pur- 
.  pofes.  Neumann’s  Works;  p.  361,  w. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  given  feveral  experiments  on  apples  in  the 
air-pump,  and  the  production  of  air,  &c.  thereby. 
Vide  Phil.  Works  abridg.  tom.  ii.  p.  567,  feq.  609.  630, 
feq.  645,  feq. 

A1>pi.e  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  divers  fruits,  bearing  fome 
refemblance  in  figilre,  rotundity,  and  the  like,  to  the 
orchard  apple. 

Apple,  Adam's.  See  Citron,  and  Pomum  Adamt. 
Apple,  bitter,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  fruit  of  the 

COLOCYNTHIS. 

Apple,  blad,  cafius.  See  Melon  Thistle. 

Apple,  cuJlard,annona,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
polygynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath 
in  fome  fpecies  three,  in  others  fix  petals,  three  large, 
and  three  alternately  fmaller.  The  germen  becomes  an 
oval  or  oblong  fruit,  having  a  fcaly  rind  and  one  cell, 
in  which  are  lodged  many  oval  fmooth  feeds.  There  are 
eight  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants,  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  are  too  tender  to  produce  fruit  in  this  country, 
where  they  are  only  preferved  for  the  beauty,  of  their 
leaves. 

Apple ,  dwarf.  See  Dwarf -trees. 

Apple-^v,  in  Natural  IBJiory,  the  name  given  by  authors 
to  a  frnall  green  fly  found  fometimes  within  an  apple , 
and  hatched  of  a  worm  or  maggot,  very  frequently  found 
infefting  that  fruiti 
Apple,  love.  See  LYcoPERsicoNi 
Apple,  mad.  See  Mad  apple. 

Apple,  male  half  am,  momordica.  See  Male  Balsam  apple. 
Apple,  marchajile,  fo  called  by  Dr.  Grew,  on  account  of 
its  figure,  as  being  round  except  on  one  fide,  where  it 
falls  in,  and  has  a  ftalk  like  a  young  apple.  Muf.  Reg. 
Soc.  P.  3.  §  2.  cap.  3. 

Among  the  ancient  ornaments  of  churches,  we  read  of 
golden  apples,  poma  aurea ;  by  which  it  fnould  feem,  we 
are  to  underltand  the  globular  parts  of  candlefticks.  Du- 
Cange. 

Some  ancient  cuftorfiaries  alfo  fpeak  of  apples  of  wax, 
PoM  A  de  cera. 

Apple,  May.  See  Duck’s  foot. 

Apples,  oak,  are  a  kind  of  excrefcences  or  exudations  of 
the  nutritious  juice  of  that  tree,  joined  with  fome  degree 
of  putrefaction. 

The  like  are  fometimes  alfo  found  on  willows. 

Apple,  of  the  eye.  SeePuPiLi 
Apple,  pine.  See  Pine  apple. 

Apple,  p’ickle,  is  remarkable  for  the  feveral  tuffucks  or 
bunches  of  thorns,  with  which  it  is  armed  all  around  ; 
each  bunch  confuting  of  fix  or  eight  thorns,  fome  ereCt, 
others  couched  a  little,  and  crooked  outwards,  of  feveral 
lengths,  from  one  inch  to  above  two. 

Apple,  foap,  fapindus.  See  Soap  berry  tree. 

Apple,  Jlar,  chryfophylium,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it 
hath  a  bell  ftaped  flower,  cut  at  the  brim  into  ten  feg- 
ments,  which  are  alternately  fpread  open  ;  and  five 
ffiort  {lamina,  with  a  roundiffi  germen,  which  becomes  a 
pulpy  fruit  with  ten  cells,  in  four  or  five  of  which  is 
lodged  a  fingle  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 

Apple,  thorn.  See  Thorn  apple. 

AkPLlCATK,  Applicata,  Ordinate  Applicate,  in 
Geometry ,  is  a  right  line  drawn  acrofs  a  curve,  fo  as  to  be 
bifeCted  by  the  diameter  thereof. 

Applicate  is  the  fame  with  what  vveotherwife  call  O/dinate. 
Applicate  number.  See  Concrete. 

APPLICATION,  the  aCt  of  applying  one  thing  to  another 
by  approaching  or  bringing  them  nearer  together. 

Motion  is  defined  by  a  fucceffive  application  of  any  tiling 
to  diffeient  paits  of  fpace. 

The  application  of  a  veficatory  to  the  neck,  or  other  part, 

produces  an  irritation  of  the  bladder. 
r  ^  T  The 
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•  The  true  and  great  fecret  in  phyfic  is,  how  to  apply  a 
medicine,  not  how  to  make  it. 

Application  is  alio  ufed  for  rheadjuRing,  accommodat¬ 
ing,  or  making  a  thing  quadrate  to  another. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  application  of  a  fable,  &c. 

Application,  in  Theology,  is  particularly  ufed,  by  fome 
divines,  for  the  ad  whereby  our  Saviour  transfers,  or 
makes  over  to  us,  what  he  had  earned  or  purchaled  by 
his  holy  life,  and  death. 

Accordingly  it  is  by  this  application  of  the  merits  of 
Chrift,  that  vve  are  to  be  juliified,  and  intiiled  to  grace 
and  glory. 

The  facraments  are  the  ordinary  means,  or  inftruments, 
whereby  this  application  is  effected. 

Application  is  fometimes  aifo  ufed  in  Geometry ,  for 
what  in  Arithmetic  we  call  division. 

Application  alfo  fignifies  the  fitting  or  applying  of  one 
quantity  to  another,  whofe  areas,  but  not  figures  are  the 
fame. 

1  hus  Euclid  (hews  how,  on  a  right  line  given,  to  apply 
a  parallelogram  that  fhall  be  equal  to  a  right-lined  figure 
given. 

APPLY,  among  Mathematicians,  fometimes  fignifies  to 
transfer  a  hue  given  into  a  circle,  molt  commonly,  or 
ir.ro  any  other  figure  ;  fo  that  its  ends  may  be  in  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  figure. 

Apply  denotes  alfo  as  much  as  divide,  efpecially  among  La¬ 
tin  writers;  who,  as  they  fay,  due.  AB  in  CB,  draw  AB 
into  CB,  when  they  would  have  AB  multiplied  by  CB;  or 
rather  when  they  would  have  a  right-angled  parallelogram 
made  of.thofe  lines:  fo  they  fay,  applied  AB  ad  CB,  ap¬ 
ply  AB  to  CB,  when  they  would  have  CB  divided  by 
AB; 


CB 

which  is  thus  expreffed, 

APPOGGIATUR A,  in  Mufic,  according  to  G  raffineau, 
is  when  in  any  part  of  a  fong,  there  are  two  notes  at  fome 
distance  from  one  another,  as  a  third,  or  fifth  ,  and  in 
Tinging  fuch  a  paffage,  the  muficians  put  in  fmall  inter¬ 
mediate  notes,  afeending,  or  defeending  ;  as  in  the 
example  A. 


But  the  appoggialura  is  not  always  intermediate,  unlefs  it 
be  in  the  order  of  time  (fee  the  examples  B  and  C) ;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  diltant  notes.  It  may  be  ufed  in  palling 
from  a  note  to  the  nearefi  found  either  above  or  below  it. 
See  the  examples  D,  E,  and  F. 

The  appoggialura  is  commonly  marked  by  a  fmaller  kind 
of  note,  as  in  the  examples  before  given,  and  iseffential 
to  mufical  tafie  and  expreffion. 

The  word  is  derived  from  appoggiare ,  to  lean  on. 

APPOINTEE,  a  foot  foldier  in  the  French  army,  See. 
who  for  his  long  fervice,  and  bravery,  receives  pay  above 
private  fentinels. 

Tbefe  have  been  fuppreffed  in  France,  except  in  the 
regiment  of  French  guards,  where  forty  appointees  are 
flill  retained  to  each  company  of  150  men. 

Till  the  year  1670,  they  had  alfo  captains  and  lieutenants 
under  the  appellation  of  appointees,  who  without  refiding 
in  the  regiment,  received  their  pay.  See  Anspessades. 

Appointee,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  two  or  more  things  are 
placed  touching  each  other  at  the  points  or  ends. 

APPOINTMEN  f,  a  peniion  or  falary  given  by  great  lords 

.  and  princes  to  perfons  of  worth  and  parts,  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  them  in  their  fervice. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  among  the  French. — The  king 
of  F  ranee  gives  large  appointments  to  leveral  of  the  officers 
in  his  fervice. 

Appointments  differ  from  wages,  in  that  the  latter  are 
fixed  and  ordinary,  being  paid  by  the  ordinary  trea- 
lmers;  whereas  appointments  are  annual  gratifications 
granted  by  brevet  for  a  time  uncertain,  and  are  paid  out 
of  the  privy  purfe. 

APPORTIONMEN  T,  or  Apportionment,  Appor- 
T  ION  amen  tum,  in  Law,  a  dividing  of  a  rent  into  two 
or  more  parts,  or  portions,  according  as  the  land  whence 
it  ifi'ues  is  divided  among  two,  or  more  proprietors.  . 
Thus  if  a  man,  having  a  rem-fervice  iffuing  out  of  land, 
purchafe  a  part  of  the  land;  the  rent  (hall  be  apportioned, 
accouiing  to  the  value  of  the  land. — So  if  a  man  let 
lands  for  years,  referving  rent,  and  a  Rranger  afterward 
recover  part  of  the  land;  the  rent  fhall  be  apportioned- 
But  a  rent  charge  cannot  be  apportioned ,  nor  things  that 
are  entire  ;  as  if  one  hold  land  by  fervice,  to  pay  to  his 
lord  yearly  at  fuch  a  feafi  a  horfe,  or  a  rofe ;  there,  if 
the  lord  purchafe  a  part  of  the  land,  this  feivice  is  to¬ 
tally  exfiind;  becaufe  fuch  things  cannot  be  divided 
without  hurt  to  the  whole.— I3uc  if  part  of  the  land,  out 
'  8 


of  which  2  rent-- charge  iffues,  defccuds  to  the  granfes 
of  the  rem,  this  fhall  b &  apportioned . — A  man  purchafes 
part  of  the  land  where  he  hath  common  appendant,  th 
common  fhall  be  apportioned:  of  common  appurtenant  it 
is  otherwife;  and  if  by  the  ad  of  the  parry,  the  com¬ 
mon  is  extind.  Common  appendant  and  appurtenant 
may  be  apportioned  on  alienation  of  part  of  the  land  to 
Which  it  is  appendant  or  appurtenant. — Conditions  ge¬ 
nerally  are  entire,  and  cannot  be  apportioned  by  the  ad  of 
the  party  ;  a  contrad  may  not  be  divided  or  appot ticned, 
fo  as  to  fubjed  a  man  to  two  adior.s.  Danv.  Abr.  505. 

1  Infl.  149. 

APPOSAL  of  Jheriffs ,  is  the  charging  them  with  money 
received  on  their  account  in  the  exchequer,  22  3c  2  2 
Car.  II. 

APPOSER  fignifies  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of  exche¬ 
quer,  there  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  etppfer. 

In  the  office  of  confirmation,  in  the  fiill  liturgy  of 
Ed  ward  VI.  the  rubric  direds  the  bifliop,  or  fuch  as  he 
fhall  appoint,  to  appofe  a  child  ;  anti  a  bifhcps  examining 
chaplain  was  anciently  called  his  pojir. 

APPOSITION,  from  ad,  to,  and  peno,  I  put,  the  ad  of 
putting  or  applying  one  thitig  to  another. 

Apposition  is  ufed  in  Phy/ics,  in  fpeaking  of  bodies  which 
derive  their  growth  from  the  adjundion  or  union  of 
neighbouring  bodies. 

Moll  bodies  of  the  foffile  or  mineral  kingdom  are  formed 
by  j  uxt  a-pj it  ions',  or  the  apportions  of  parts,  brought  to 
join  and  adhere  to  each  other. 

Apposition,  in  Grammar ,  denotes  the  putting  'two  or  _ 
more  fubRantives  together  in  the  fame  cafe,  and  without 
any  copulative  conjundion  between  them. 

Thus,  Flanders,  bloody  theatre,  horrible  feene  of  war; 
love,  enemy  of  human  quiet;  peace,  parent  of  riches, 
fource  of  fadion,  See. 

APPOSIf  OR1UM,  in  Chemiftry,  denotes  a  veflcl  made  of 
earthen-ware  or  glafs,  of  ^  conical  figure,  whofe  bigger 
end  receives  the  neck  of  a  retort,  while  the  narrower  is 
inferted  into  the  receiver. 

Its  ufe  is,  where  a  ftrongopen  fire  is  required,  to  prevent 
the  red-hot  retoH,  by  the  immediate  contadof  its  neck, 
from  burfling  the  receiver. 

APPRAISER,  from  ad,  to,  and  pretium,  value,  one  who 
rates,  or  lets  a  value  upon  goods,  &e.  lie  mult  be  a 
fkilful  and  honeft  perfon.  It  is  not  a  bufinefs  oi  itfelf, 
but  is  pradifed  by  b'okers  of  houfehold  furniture,  to 
which  let  of  men  the  word  is  chiefly  applied.  Yet  up- 
holfterers  and  other  brokers  are  employed,  or  even  any 
perfon  or  perfons  who  are  ftippofed  to  be  fkiiled  in  the 
commodities  to  be  apprailed  or  valued.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  cafes  of  death,  executions  brought  in  upon 
goods,  or  of  Rock  to  be  turned  over  from  one  perfon  to 
another,  or  divided  between  copartners;  and  are  called 
/worn  appraifers,  from  their  taking  an  oath  to  dojuliice 
between  party  and  party. 

They  fometimes  appraife  on  behalf  of  both  fides,  each 
party  agreeing  to  have  the  fame  appraifer  or  appraifers ; 
fometimes  in  oppolition,  each  party  chufingone  or  more 
of  a  fide  ;  and  fometimes  by  commillion  or  deputation  of 
trultees,  maRers  in  chancery,  Sec. 

APPREHENSION,  in  Logic,  denotes  the  fimple  attention 
of  the  mind  to  an  obied  prefented  either  to  our  fenfe,  or 
our  imagination,  without  palling  a  judgment*  or  making 
any  inference. 

The  word  literally  denotes  theadion  of  the  hand,  where¬ 
by  it  takes  hold  of,  and  prafps  any  thing;  being  formed 
of  ad,  and  prehendo,  /  catch. 

In  this  fenfe,  appreherjion  differs  from  notion,  as  the  ad  of 
the  mind,  whereby  a  notion  is  formed,  diRers  from  an  act 
of  the  mind,  whereby  we  attend  to  a  notion  already  formed. 

Apprehension  is  likewife  ufed  to  exprefs  an  inadequate 
and  impeded  idea :  and  thus  it  is  applied  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  in  contradiRindion  to  comprchenfon. 

Appp.epiension,  in  Law,  fignifies  tire  feizing  a  criminal, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  j u li ice.  See  Arrest. 

APPRENDRE,  in  our  Ancient  Law-Books,  a  fee  or  profit  to 
be  taken  or  received. 

APPRENTICE,  from  apprendre ,  to  learn,  one,  who  is 
bound  by  covenant  to  lerve  a  tradefman  or  artificer  a 
certain  time,  ufually  feven  years,  upon  condition  of  the 
mailer’s  inflruding  him  in  nis  art  or  myRery. 

Apprentices  may  likewife  be  bound  to  hufbandmen,  or 
even  to  gentlemen  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  tradefmen,  are 
compellable  to  take  the  children  of  the  poor,  whom  the 
ovcifeers,  with  the  confent  of  two  juftices,  may  bind 
till  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  Appi entices  may  be 
difeharged  on  reafonable  caule  ;  but  if  any,  whole  pre¬ 
mium  has  been  lefs  than  ten  pounds,  run  away  from 
their  maRers,  they  are  compellable  to  ferve  out  the  rime 
of  abfence,  or  give  fatisfadion  for  it,  at  any  period 
within  feven  years  after  expiration  of  the  original  con- 
trad.  Apprentices  gain  a  fettlemcnt  in  that  parifh  wheie 
they  laft  ierved  forty  days;  ard  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
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c.  4.  they  have  an  exclufive  right  to  cxercife  the  trade  in 
which  they  have  been  iftldrudled,  in  any  part  of  England 
However,  the  refolutions  of  the  courts  have  in  general 
rather  confined  than  extended  the  reflriddion  of  this  fta- 
tute.  See  Blackltone’s  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  426,  Sec. 

In  France,  the  fons  of  tradefmen,  living  in  their  father’s 
houfe  till  feventeen  years  of  agej  are  reputed  to  have 
ferved  an  apprenticejhip .  In  that  country;  the  times  of 
ferving  are  different  in  the  different  prolefiions,  from 
three  years  to  eight. — Afjcr  ferving  out  an  apprenttcejhip , 
the  perfon  becomes  what  they  call  an  afpirant,  or  candi¬ 
date  for  maider-fhip,  and  is  to  be  examined  by  proper 
officers  as  to  his  Ikill  and  proficiency,  and  alfo  to  exhibit 
a  chtf  d’ oeuvre  or  mafler-piece  in  the  art  he  has  been  bred 
to,  before  he  be  fuffered  to  let  up  to  pradlife  for  himfelf. 
And  the  cuftom  of  France  in  regard  to  apprentices  is  not 
unworthy  the  imitation  of  other  nations. 

Anciently,  benchers  in  the  inns  of  court  were  called 
apprentices  of  the  LAW,  in  Latin  apprenticii  juris  nobi/iores ; 
as  appears  by  Mr.  Selden’s  note  on  Fortefcue  ;  and  fo  the 
learned  Plowden  flyles  himfelf.  See  Bench nt. 

Sir  Henry  Finch,  in  his  Nornoteihnia ,  writes  himfelf, 
apprentice  de  ley:  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  I ti ft.  fays  ap¬ 
prenticii  legis ,  in  pleading,  are  called,  homines  conjiliani , 
isf  in  lege  periti ;  and  in  another  place,  apprentices ,  and 
other  counfellors  of  law. 

APPROACH.  See  Access  and  Approximation. 

The  curve  of  equable  approach,  accrffus  aquabilis,  firft  pro- 
pol'ed  by  M.  Leibnitz,  has  given  the  annalifls  fome 
trouble.  —  The  bufinefs  is  to  find  a  curve,  wherein  a 
body  defeending  by  the  foie  power  of  gravity  fhall  ap¬ 
proach  the  horzion  equally  in  equal  times.— This  curve 
has  been  found  by  Bernouilli,  Varignon,  Maupertuis, 
and  others,  to  be  the  fecoud  cubical  parabola  fo  placed 
as  that  its  point  of  regreffion  is  uppermoft.  Vide  Hid. 
Acad.  R.  Sciences,  an.  1699.  p.  82.  Idem,  an.  1730. 
p.129.  Mem.  p.  333. 

Approach,  in  Gardening,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  matching  or  inoculating,  which  is  Called 
grafting  by  approach. 

Some  phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  method  of  curing  difeafes 
by  touching  or  approach.  See  Approximation. 
APPROACHES,  in  Fortification,  the  feveral  works  made 
by  the  befiegers  tor  advancing  or  getting  nearer  to  a  for- 
trefs,  or  place  befieged.  See  Tab.  Fortif.  fig.  21. 

Such  are  trenches,  mines,  faps,  lodgments,  batteries, 
galleries,  epaulments,  &c. 

Approaches,  or  Lines  of  Approach,  are  particularly 
uled  for  trenches  dug  in  th'e  ground,  and  their  earth 
thrown  up  on  the  fide  next  the  place  befieged  ;  under 
Ih'elter  or  defence  whereof  the  befiegers  may  approach, 
without  lofs,  to  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way;  and 
plant  guns,  &c.  wherewith  to  cannonade  the  place. 

The  lines  of  approach  areto  be  conneddedby  parallels, 
or  lines  of  communication. 

The  befieged  frequently  make  covUTETC-approacbes,  to  in¬ 
terrupt  and  defeat  the  enemies  approaches . 

The  ancients  made  their  approaches  towards  the  place 
befieged,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  moderns. 
M.  de  Foiard  Thews,  that  they  had  their  trenches,  their 
faps,  parallels,  See.  which,  though  ufually  held  of  modern 
invention,  appear  to  have  been  pradlifed  long  before,  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Afiatics,  &c.  In  Poylb.  t.  ii.  p.  161. 
APPPvOACHING,  in  Fowling ,  a  term  uled  to  exprefs 
fuch  devices  as  are  contrived  for  the  getting  within  Ihot 
of  fhy  birds.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  marfhy  low  places. 
The  bed  method  of  approaching  is  by  means  of  three 
hoops,  tied  together  at  proper  diftances,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it,  and  having 
boughs  of  trees  tied  all  round  it,  with  cords  to  hang  it 
over  his  fhoulders  ;  a  man  getting  into  this,  conceals 
himfelf,  and  approaches  by  degrees  towards  his  game  in 
the  form  of  a  moving  bulh. 

Gecfe,  ducks,  and  teal,  quit  the  waters  in  the  evening, 
and  pafs  the  night  in  the  fields,  but  at  the  approach  of 
morning  they  return  to  the  water  again,  and  even  when 
on  the  water  they  will  retire  to  great  didances,  on  the 
approach  even  of  a  horfc  or  cow,  fo  that  the  bufinefs  of 
the  (talking  hoife  is  of  little  ufe;  but  this  device  of 
approaching  by  the  moving  bufii,  fucceeds  tolerably  well 
with  them. 

APPROBATION,  a  date  or  difpofition  of  the  mind 
wherein  we  put  a  value  upon,  or  become  pleafed  with, 
fome  perfon  or  thing.  Moralids  are  divided  on  the 
principle  of  approbation,  or  the  motive  which  determines 
Us  to  approve  and  dilapprove.  The  Epicureans  will 
have  it  to  be  only  self -inter tfl\  according  to  them,  that 
which  determines  any  agent  to  approve  h;s  own  a£tion, 
is  its  apparent  tendency  to  his  private  happinefs ;  and 
even  the  approbation  of  another’s  action  flows  from  no 
other  caule  but  an  opinion  of  its  tendency  to  the  happi- 
nels  of  the  approver,  either  immediately  or  remotely. 
Others  rcfolve  approbation  into  a  moral  fenfc,  or  a  prin- 1 
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ciplc  of  benevolence,  by  which  we  are  determined  td 
«pprove  every  kind  affedtion  either  in  ourfelves  or  others, 
and  all  publiclv  ufefu!  a$ions,  which  we  imagine  to  flow 
from  fuch  affedtion,  without  any  view  toouirown  private 
happinefs. 

Hr.  Adam  Smith  thinks  it  needlefs  to  introduce  any  new 
power  of  perception,  in  order  to  account  fur  rhe'prin- 
aple  of  approbation  ;  and  apprehends,  that  fympathr  A 
fuifie lent  to  account  for  all  the  effi.dds  alcnticd  to  'fills 
peculiar  faculty.  I  his  fyllem  places  virtue  in  utility, 
and  accounts  for  the  plealure  with  which  the  fpcdlator 
furveys  the  utility  ot  any  quality  from  fywpathy  with  the 
happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  affedted  by  it.  This  fympathv, 
he  obferves,  is  different  both  from  that  by  which  wc 
enter  into  the  motives  of  the  agent,  arid  from  that  by 
which  we  go  along  with  the  gratitude  of  the  perfons 
who  are  benefited  by  bis  addions  :  and  he  fays,  it  is  the 
fame  principle  with  that  by  which  we  approve  of  a  well- 
contrived  machine. 

According  to  others,  reafoti  or  the  undeiftanding,  the 
fame  faculty  by  which  we  didinguifh  between  truth  and 
falfebood,  enables  us  to  diltinguifh  between  what  is  fie 
and  unfit,  amiable  and  odious,  both  in  adlions  and  af¬ 
fections :  and  they  argue,  that  luch  are.  the  natures  of 
certain  adlions,  that  when  perceived,  as  they  are,  by  a 
reafonable  being,  there  muft  refult  in  hi ni  certain  emo¬ 
tions  and  affections.  An  excellent  writer  adds,  that  in 
contemplating  the  adlions  and  affedtions  of  moral  agents, 
we  have  both  a  perception  of  the  underltanding  and  a 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  and  the  latter,  or  the  effects  in  us 
accompanying  our  moral  perceptions,  are  deducible  front 
two  fprings.  I  hey  partly  depend  on  the  pofitive  confti- 
tution  of  our  natures;  but  the  moft  Ready  and  univerfal 
ground  of  them  is  the  eflential  congiuity  between  the 
objedt  and  the  faculty. 

Hutchefon’s  Inquiry,  &c.  tradt.  2.  fedt.  4.  and  Eff.  on 
Paff.  p.  207.  Smith's  theory  of  Mp\  Sent.  Parts  4, 
and  6.  Cudworth’s  Immut.  Mor.  B.  I. :  Puce’s  Review, 
Sec.  ch.  2. 

Approbation,  in  Civil  Law.  Ic  is  a  maxim  among  ci¬ 
vilians,  Approbate  dicitar  qut  non  improbat.  He  is  judged 
to  approve  uho  docs  not  difapprove. 

By  the  civil  law,  a  meie  approbation  of  a  crime  after 
commilfioo,  does  not  make  a  perfon  guilty,  but  an  ap¬ 
probation  attended  with  fadt,  is  equivalent  to  a  com¬ 
mand. 

Approbation  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  fpeaking  of 
recommendations  of  books,  given  by  petfons  qualified 
or  authorized  to  judge  of  them. 

1  hole  appointed  to  grant  licenfes,  and  imprimaturs, 
frequently  exprefs  their  approbation  of  books. 

Books  were  iormerly  lubjedted  to  a  licenfer  in  England, 
fee  13th  Car.  II.  c.  33.  which  add  is  long  fince  expired; 
and  being  incompatible  with  the  noble  principles  of  the 
Revolu  i  ion,  has  never  fince,  and  we  hope  never  will 
be,  revived. 

APPROPRI  ARE  ad  honorem,  in  Lav.',  fignifies  to  bring  a 
manor  within  the  extent  and  liberty  of  fuch  an  ho¬ 
nour. 

Ap  propri  a  re  communa'n,  in  Law,  fignifies  to  difeommon, 
i.  e.  to  feparate  and  inclofe  any  parcel  of  land,  which  be¬ 
fore  was  open  common. 

APPROPRIA 1 E,  Appropriated,  in  Philofophy,  is  un¬ 
derfoot!  of  fomething  which  is  indeed  common  to 
feveral;  yet,  in  fome  refpedts,  is  peculiarly  attributed  to 
one. 

Appropriate,  in  Law,  is  underflood  of  a  church  or  be¬ 
nefice,  the  patronage  whereof  is  annexed  to  fome  church¬ 
dignitary,  who  appoints  a  vicar  to  ferve  the  cure  ;  the 
patron  receiving  the  chief  produce  of  it. 

There  are  computed  to  be  in  England  3845  churches  ap¬ 
propriate  and  impropriate. 

APPROPRIATION,  the  add  of  appropriating ;  i.  e.  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  church-benefice,  which  of  its  own  nature  is 
jams  divini,  and  no  perfon’s  patrimony,  to  the  proper 
and  perpetual  ufe  of  fome  religious  community,  to  enjoy 
for  ever. 

This  contrivance  feems  to  have  fprung  ftom  the  inte- 
relted  policy  of  the  monadic  orders,  who  begged  and 
bought,  for  maffes  and  obits,  and  fometimes  even  for 
money,  all  the  advowfons  within  their  reach,  and  then 
appropriated  the  benefices  to  their  own  corporation.  By 
a  claufe  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  27th  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28; 
and  the  3ld  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  which  diffolved  the  mo- 
nalderies,  the  appropriations  of  the  feveral  parfonages  were 
given  to  the  king,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  they  were 
before  held  by  the  abbots,  Sc c.  The  Alien  priories  had 
in  former  reigns  been  diffolved,  and  affigned  to  the 
crown ;  and  from  thefe  two  fources  have  ariien  all  the 
lay  appropriations  or  lecular  parfonages  now  in  the  king¬ 
dom ;  thefe  having  been  afterwards  granted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  crown. 

Appropriation  ii  where  the  advowfon  of  a  parfonage  is 
>  '  1  given 
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given  or  belongs  to  any  bifhoprick,  religious  lioufe,  col- 
!ege,  &c.  and  to  their  fucceffors;  ft)  that  the  houfe  or 
body  is  both  patrbn  and  parfon,  and  fome  one  of  the 
members  ofheiates  vicar. 

It  is  called  appropriation,  becaufe  the  profits  of  the  living 
are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  patrons  ;  fo  that  par- 
l'ons,  thoiigh  they  are  not  ordinarily  accounted  domini 
vfufruSiuar'ii ,  having  no  right  of  fee-fimple;  yet,  by 
reafon  of  the  perpetuity  of  their  fuccefiion,  are  here 
reputed  owners  of  the  fee-fimple,  and  are  therefore  callec 
proprietarii. 

To  make  an  appropriation ,  after  licetrfe  obtained  of  the 
king  in  chancery,  the  confent  of  the  diocefao,  patron, 
and  incumbent,  is  neceil'ary,  if  the  church  be  full  ;  i" 
it  be  void,  the  diocefan  and  the  patron,  upon  the  king’s 
licenfe,  may  conclude  it. 

To  diiTolve  an  appropriation ,  it  is  enough  to  prefent  a 
Clerk  to  the  bUhop,  and  for  him  to  inditute  and  induct 
him  :  for,  that  once  done,  the  benefice  returns  to  its  for¬ 
mer  nature.  This  is  called  disappropriation.  See 
Blackdone’s  Com.  vol.  i.  p-  385,  &c.  ed.  4. 
APPROVEMENT,  Approve  amentum,  or  Appro- 
viamentum,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  writers  for 
an  improvement,  or  rife  of  the  value  and  worth  of  a 
tiling; 

Thus  to  app-ovc ,  approbare ,  is  to  make  the  bed  benefit 
of  a  thing,  by  increafing  the  rent,  &r.  Cum  omnibus 
npproviamentis ,  A  alih  pertinentiis  fuis,  &c. 

Hence,  in  fome  ancient  datutes,  bailiffs  of  lords  in  their 
franchifes  are  called  their  approvers. 

A  bailiff  is  not  to  think  it  below  him  to  approve,  approbare , 
his  mader’s  goods  ;  but  of  his  bailey  to  make  malt,  of  bis 
wool  to  make  cloth,  &c. 

Approvement  is  more  particularly  ufed  where  a  man 
hath  common  in  the  lord’s  wade,  and  the  lord  inclofeth 
part  of  the  wade  for  himfelf ;  leaving  fufficient  common, 
with  egrefs  and  regrefs  for  the  commoner.  Reg.  Jud. 
8,  g. 

APPROVER,  in  our  Laws,  one  who,  confeffing  felony  in 
himfelf,  appealeth  or  impeacheth  another  or  more  of  his 
accomplices. 

He  is  fo  called  from  the  french  approuver,  comprobare , 
becaufe  he  mud  prove  what  he  hath  alledged  in  his  ap¬ 
peal.  This  proof  was  anciently  either  by  battle,  or  by 
the  country,  at  the  choice  of  the  appellee  :  and  the  form 
of  this  accufation  may  be  lound  in  Cromp.  Jud.  250. 
See  alfo  Bradlon,  lib.  iii.  Staundf.  PI.  Cor,  52. 
Approvers  of  the  king,  are  thofe  who  have  the  letting  of 
the  king’s  demesnes  in  fmall  manors,  &c. 

In  the  datuteof  the  id  of  Ed.  III.  c.  8.  (heriffs  are  called 
the  king’s  approvers. 

It  being  in  the  diferetion  of  the  court  to  differ  one  to  be 
.  an  approver,  this  method  of  late  hath  feldom  been  prac- 
tifed.  But  we  have  in  cafes  of  burglary  and  robbery  on 
the  highway,  what  feems  to  amount  to  the  fame  by  dn- 
tute ;  it  being  ordained,  that  where  perfons  charged 
with  fuch  crimes  out  of  prifon,  difeover  two  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  crime,  they  fhall  have  a  pardon,  &c.  Stat. 
5th  Anne,  c.  3 1 . 

Approver  is  particularly  ufed  i n  Ancient  Law  JVriters,  for 
a  bailiff  or  land  deward,  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  a 
manor,  franchife,  or  the  like,  and  improve  and  make 
the  mod  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  mafter. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  appruare. 
Approvers  are  called,  in  Middle  /fge  IVmters ,  probatores 
and  appyobatores. 

APPROXIMATION,  from  ad,  and  proximus,  near  to,  in 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  a  continual  approach  dill  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  root  or  quantity  fought,  without  a  poffibi- 
litv  of  ever  arriving  at  it  exactly. 

We  have  divers  methods  of  approximation  delivered  by 
Wallis,  Raphfon,  Halley,  See.  all  of  them  being  no  other 
than  feriefes  infinitely  converging,  or  approaching  dill 
nearer  to  the  quantity  required,  according  to  the  nature 

of  the  ferie-*.  -y 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a  number  propofed  be  not  a  true 
lquare,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  jud  quadratic  root 
thereof,  explicable  by  rational  numbers,  integers,  or 
fractions  ;  whence,  in  fuch  cafes,  we  mud  content  our- 
relves  with  approximations,  iomewhat  near  the  truth, 
without  pretending  to  accuracy  :  and  fo  for  the  cubic 
root,  of  what  is  not  a  perfect  cube-,  and  the  like  for  lu- 
perior  powers. 

This  the  ancients  were  aware  of,  and  accordingly  they 
had  their  methods  of  approximation ;  which,  though 
fcarce  applied  by  them  beyond  the  quadratic,  or  perhaps 
the  cubic  root,  are  yet  equally  applicable,  by  due  adjult- 
rhents,  to  the  fupecior  powers  alfo,  as  is  fhewn  in  the 
Philofoph.  T ratified.  N°  215.  or  Ph.  Tr.  ab.  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  8o- 

If  there  be  a  non-quadratic  or  non-cubic  number  ;  the 
former  being  exprtffed  by  a  a  +  b,  and  the  latter  by 
uaa-pb,  where  aa  and  aaa  are  the  greated  fquare  and 
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cube  in  the  propofed  numbers ;  then  v/  a  a  4-  b=  a  - b 
ab  b  b  b 

2  a 


=  a  + - 
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7=l*+  v  £ 


&c.  and 
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&c.  will 
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be  ealy  and  expeditious  approximations  to  the  fquare  and 
cube  root. 

To  extradi  the  root  of  an  equation  by  Approximation. _ 19 

For  a  quadratic  equation  fuppofe  the  equation  r*— 
31=0;  let  the  foot  be  8  +y,  fo  that  y  may  denote  the 
fraction,  whereby  the  affumed  number  either  exceeds  or 
comes  Ihort  of  the  root:  then 

a2  =  64  +  16 y  +  yi 

sx=  40—57 
~  3 1  —  ~  3 1 


—  7  + 1  i  y  +  r3  —  o 

Since  the  powers  of  fradlions  are  continually  decreafing, 
and  we  only  here  want  a  root  nearly  true;  A  is  cad  awav  - 
upon  which,  1  * 

—7+  117  =  0 

y— tt=t£  nearly  =  06 
Wherefore  .r  — 8  +  0.6=8  6 
Suppofe  *  =  8.6+y.  Then 

=  73.96  +  17.27+  jr* 

*  5X—  43—57 

— 31  — — 3  1 

73.96 — 43 — 314-  17,27 — 57=0 
— 0.04+12.27=0 

i2.2jrrro.04 


yrr0.04-F12.2rr0.0032 
Therefore  Arr8.6-fo.0032rr8.6032 
Suppofe  *=8.6032  +  7;  then  will 

**=74.01 505024+ 1 7.2064  +y* 

—5*=— 43.0160— 57 

— 31  = — 31.COOCOOOO 
— 0.00094976 — 1 2.20647  =  0 

7=0.000094976  -F  12.2064000 o 
=  0.000077808 

Therefore  *=8.6032+0.000077808  =  8.603277808. 

Suppofe,  again,  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation  *3+2*3 _ 

23*  —  70=0  be  required  by  approximation ;  here  let  the 
root  be  5=y,  fince  the  terms  are  omitted  wherein  v*  and 
y3  are  found  ;  there  is  no  neceffity  for  expreffing  them  in 
the  transformation  of  the  equation.  Wherefore  wc 
find  * 

*’=125  +  757  •  •  • 

+  2*2  =  50  +  2071 .  .  . 

—23*  =  — 115—237 
.  -70-  — 70 

— 10+727  =  0 

7=40  =  0.1  nearly. 

Therefore  *  =  5  +  0. 1  =  5.1 
Suppofe  *= 5. 1  +7  :  Then  will 

*’  =  132.651  +  78.037.  ..  . 

+  2*2  =  52. 02+20.47 
—  23*=— 117.3—237 
— 7o  =  -7Q _ 

—2.629  +  75-437=° 

75-437— -2  629 
7  =  2.269 -+75-43=0.0348 
Wherefore  *=5.1  +0.0348  =  5-1348. 

And  after  the  fame  manner  might  one  proceed  to  infinity, 
approximating  by  every  fucceflive  operation  nearer  to  the 
exaft  value  of  the  root  of  the  propofed  equation. 

The  retlification  and  quadrature  of  the  circle,  together  with 
many  other  problems  both  in  geometry  and  algebra,  afford 
indances  of  approximation.  See  Equation. 
Approximation,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  magnetical  kind 
of  cure,  or  method  of  tranfplanting  a  difeafe  into  fome 
other  fubjed,  whether  animate  or  vegetable,  by  bringing 
it  in  immediate  contad  with  the  patient. 

APPUI,  in  the  Manege,  q.  d.  red  or  day  upon  the  hand, 
is  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe’s  mouth  and  the 
bridle-hand  ;  or  the  fenfe  of  the  adion  of  the  bridle  on 
the  hand  of  the  horfeman. 

A  jud  appui  of  the  hand  is  the  nice  bearing  up  or  day  of 
the  bridle;  fo  that  the  horfe,  being  awed  by  the  fenfi- 
bility  and  tendemefs  of  his  mouth,  dares  not  red  too 
much  upon  the  bit-mouth,  nor  check  or  beat  upon  the 
hand  to  withdand  it. 

A  dull  appui ,  is  when  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth,  but 
his  tongue  is  fo  thick,  that  the  bit  cannot  work,  or  bear 
upon  the  bars;  the  tongue  not  being  fo  fenfible  as  the 
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Mrs:  though  the  like  effeft  is  fonic  times  owing  to  the  j 
thicknefs  of  his  lips.  A  horfe  is  Paid  to  have  rio  appui, 
when  he  dreads  the  bit-niouth,  is  tdo  appreheiifive  of 
the  hand,  and  cannot  bear  the  bit.  He  is  Paid  to  have 
too  much  appui,  when  he  refts,  or  throws  himfelf  too 
too  much,  or  too  hardily*  tipon  the  bit.  Horfes  defigned 
for  the  army  ought  to  have  a  full  appui  upon  the 
hand. 

AFPULSE,  from  ad,  and  fulfo,  I a£l  on,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
a  thing’s  being  brought  to,  or  in  contadl  with  another. 
Articulation  is  either  by  appulfe ,  i.  e.  wheil  one  of  the 
moveable  organs,  touches  and  refts  on  feme  of  thofe 
which  are  immoveable ;  or  without  appulfc,  only  by  in¬ 
clination  of  the  moveable  drgaii  to  the  immoveable. 

A P pulse  of  cattle ,  appulfus  pecotis,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the 
right  of  driving  them  to  water. 

AppulsE,  in  Ajlronomy,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to  a 
cortjuntlion  with  the  fun,  or  a  ftar. 

It  is  a  ftep  towards  a  tranfit,  occupation,  conjutidlion, 
eclipfe*  See. 

Mr.  Flamftead,  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  others,  have  given 
obfervations  of  the  moon’s  appulfts  to  the  Pleiadesi 
Phil.  Tranf.  76.  p.  361.  M.  Acad.  Scienc.  an. 
1708. 

The  appulfts  of  the  planets  to  the  fixed  ftars  have  always 
been  of  great  ufe  to  altronomers,  in  order  to  fix  the  places 
of  the  former.  The  ancients  wanting  an  eafy  method 
of  comparing  the  planets  with  the  ecliptic,  which  is  not 
vifible,  had  fcarce  any  other  way  of  fixing  their  fituations, 
but  by  obferving  their  traPl  among  the  fixed  ftars,  and 
remarking  their  appulfcs  to  fome  of  thofe  vifible  points. 

]  lift.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1710.  p.417. 

Dr.  Halley  has  publiflied  a  method  of  determining  the 
places  of  the  planets,  by  obferving  their  near  appuljes  to 
the  fixed  ftars.  Phil-  Tranf.  N°  369. 

The  belt  method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea,  is 
by  obfervations  of  the  appuljcs  of  the  moon  to  the  fixed 
ftars.  See  Longitude. 

Of  all  the  celeftial  obfervations  hitherto  made,  none  are 
capable  of  fo  perfect  an  exaPtnefs,  as  the  near  appuljes 
of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  ftars  ;  for  though 
the  places  of  the  ftars  have  not  as  yet  attained  their  ulti¬ 
mate  precifion,  yet  fuch  obfervations  are  ever  good,  the 
places  of  the  planets  being  thereby  afeertained  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  corredtnefs  of  any  catalogues  that  may  be 
made  hereafter.  But  the  ordinary  number  of  ftars,  with 
which  the  planets  may  be  thus  compared,  being  fmall, 
the  opportunities  of  obferving  are  confequently  rare  5 
whence  appears  the  great  ufe  of  a  full  catalogue  of  all  the 
telefcopal  ftars  within  the  zodiac,  viz.  that  theieby  op¬ 
portunities  of  obferving  appulfcs  may  be  more  frequent. 
Since  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  put  under 
Dr.  Halley’s  care,  he  endeavoured  to  put  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  fupply  ihe  many  and  great  vacancies  to  be 
met  with  in  the  prefent  zodiac  ;  and  for  the  fervice  of 
aftronomy,  published  a  map,  or  planifphere  of  the  (tarry 
zodiac  ;  wherein  are  accurately  laid  down  all  the  ftars 
to  which  the  moon’s  appulfe  has  ever  been  obferved  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi.  p. 

170.  .  _ 

APPURTENANCES,  or  Appertinanczs,  in  Common 
Law,  fignify  things  belonging  to  fome  other  as  their 
principal. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad,  to,  and  pertinere,  to  belong. 
Appurtenances  may  either  be  things  corporeal,  as  hamlets 
belonging  to  a  chief  manor;  or  incorporeal,  as  liberties 
and  fervices  of  tenants.  See  Appendant. 

APRICOT,  Armeniaca,  or  Prcecotia  mala ,  in  Botany,  a 
well-known  fruit.  The  charters  of  this  tree,  are,  that 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  large  roundi(h  petals, 
which  fpread  open,  whofe  bate  is  inferted  in  the  em- 
palement.  In  the  centre  is  placed  a  round  germen,  at¬ 
tended  by  upwards  of  twenty  awl-fhaped  Jlamtna.  The 
germen  afterwards  becomes  a  roundifti  pulpy  fruit,  having 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  enclofing  a  roundilh  nut,  which  is 
a  little  compreffed  on  the  fides.  The  fpecific  title  given 
by  Linnaeus  to  the  apricot  is  prunus  fioribus  fubfeffilibus  fo - 
His  fubcordatii :  and  he  ranges  it  in  the  clal's  of  plants, 
intitled  icofandria  monogynia . 

There  are  feven  varieties  ;  the  Mafculine,  Orange,  Al- 
gier,  Roman,  Turkey,  Breda,  and  Bruffels,  apricots :  and 
they  ripen  in  the  order  here  enumerated. 

The  method  of  cultivating  and  propagating  the  feveral 
forts  of  this  fruit,  is  this :  they  are  all  to  be  propagated 
by  grafting  them  on  plum  docks,  and  will  readily 
take  with  almoft  any  fpecies  of  plum,  provided  that  the 
(lock  be  in  a  thriving  condition. 

The  Breda  and  Bruffels  apricots ,  are  bed  to  be  made 
ftamlard  trees  ;  all  the  reft  are  to  be  propagated  againft 
walls,  and  ftiould  have  an  call  or  welt  afpeft.  The 
borders  under  thefe  walls  fliould  be  fix  feet  wide  at  lead, 
Vol.  I.  N°  22. 


arid  (hbuid  be  two  feet  deep  iti  earth.  If  the  place 
where  they  are  planted  be  a  loamy  foil,  the  beds  are  to 
be  raifed  pretty  high  above  the  level  of  the  groiind,  arid 
if  chalk  or  gravel,  it  mull  be  removed  to  a  confiderablc 
width,  to  make  room  for  frefn  foil  to  be  put  in,  but  it 
need  not  be  dug  more  than  two  feet  deep.  The  belt  foil 
for  them  is  frefh  earth  from  a  pAfture  ground,  taken  to 
ten  inches  deep,  and  laid  with  the  turf  among  it  to  rot 
together;  for  a  twelvemonth  before  it  is  ufed. 

Such  trees  fliould  be  chofen  for  planting  as  are  but  of 
Orie  year’s  growth  from  the  budding;  and  where  the 
foil  is  dry,  or  moderately  fo,  October  is  the  beft  feafou 
for  planting.  For  the .rrianrter  of  planting,  fee  Plant¬ 
ing. 

No  part  of  the  head  fhould  be  cut  off  at  this  time,  unlefs 
there  are  fome  foferight  (hoot;.  which  will  not  cofne 
liear  the  wall.  lit  a  good  Itrong  foil,  or  againft;  a  low 
wall,  thefe  trees  fiiould  he  planted  at  eighteen  feet  afun- 
der ;  the  fterri  is  to  be  placed  four  inches  from  the  wall, 
and  the  head  inclined  toward  the  wall  ;  the  branches 
fliould  be  then  nailed  up  toward  the  wall,  and  the  furface 
of  the  earth  mud  be  covered  with  rotten  dung,  to 
keep  out  the  frofts.  In  February  the  dung  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  tree  being  held  very  (toady,  the  top  is 
to  be  cut  off  to  about  three  eyes  above  the  bud,  leaving 
the  (loping  fide  towards  the  wall.  If  the  weather  proves 
dry  after  this,  they  muft  be  gently  watered,  and  fome 
turf  or  mulch  laid  round  the  root  to  keep  off  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  what  branches  are  produced  muft  be  nailed 
up,  except  fuch  as  are  produced  foreright,  which  mud 
be  cut  oft'. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  trees  have  done  growing, 
the  branches  muft  be  again  unnailed,  and  cut  off  to  a 
proper  length,  the  ftronger  (hoots  being  left  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  long,  the  weaker  five  or  fix  inches.  Alter 
they  are  thus  (hortened,  they  muff  be  again  nailed  up, 
and  that  as  much  in  an  horizontal  direction  as  poffible. 
The  fecond  and  third  fummer  the  fame  rules  muft  be 
obferved,  all  the  foreright  (hoots  muft  be  difplaced  as 
they  are  produced,  nailing  in  the  others  horizontally  to 
the  wall ;  fo  that  the  middle  of  the  tree  may  be  kept 
dpen  ;  and  never  (horten  any  of  the  (hoots  in  fummer, 
unlefs  to  furnifti  branches  for  fome  vacant  fpaces  on  the 
wall ;  and  this  (hould  never  be  done  later  than  April. 
The  apricot  produces  its  bloffom  buds  not  only  on  the  laft 
year’s  wood,  but  alfo  on  the  curfons  or  fpurs  from  the 
two  years  old  wood  ;  greae  care  mult  theiefore  be  taken 
not  to  injure  or  difpluce  thefe. 

The  Bruffels  and  Breda  apricots  being  planted  for  ftatid- 
ards,  require  very  little  management,  only  in  autumn  or 
fpring  cut  away  all  the  dead  wood,  and  fuch  branches 
as  crofs  one  another.  The  Bruffels  apricot  is  the*fineft 
of  all  the  kinds:  it  is  ripe  in  the  middle  of  Auguft. 
Miller. 

Apricot  water.  To  a  quart  of  water,  put  fix  or  eight 
apricots  diced,  and  the  kernels  bruifed ;  boil  the  whole, 
to  extract  the  tafte;  and  when  cold,  add  four  or  five 
ounces  of  fugar.  When  that  is  diffolved,  (train  it. 
APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  ye ar, . according  to  the 
common  computation  ;  but  the  fecond,  according  to  that 
of  the  altronomers. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Aprilis,  of  aperio,  I  open ; 
becaufe  the  earth,  in  this  month,  begins  to  open  her 
bofom  for  the  production  of  vegetables. 

In  this  month  the  fun  travels  through  die  fign  Taurus. 

A  PRIORI,  Demonftration.  See  Demonstration. 
APRON,  in  Naval  Architecture,  is  a  piece  of  curved  timber 
fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  (tern,  immediately 
above  the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel. 

Apron  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  flooring  of 
plank,  raifed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  againft  which 
the  dock  gates  are  (hut. 

Apron,  in  Gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead  which  caps  or  covers 
the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 
APSINTHATUM,  in  Phvjic,  a  kind  of  potion  to  ftrengthen 
.  the  ftomach.  See  Ad  sin  thites. 

APSIS,  or  Arsis,  fignifies  the  bowed  or  arched  roof  of  a 
houfe,  room,  or  oven,  & c.  as  alfo  the  ring  or  compafs 
of  a  wheel. 

Apsis,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers ,  denotes  an  inner  part  in 
the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and  where 
the  altar  was  placed. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe  covered 
with  an  arch  or  vault  of  its  own,  by  the  Greeks  called 
0.4,1;,  and  by  the  Latins  abjis.  lfidore,  with,  lefs  proba¬ 
bility,  imagines  it  fo  called,  as  being  the  moft  luminous 
part  ;  from  awTriv,  to  give  light. 

Apjis ,  in  this  fenfe,  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  choir,  concha ,  camera,  and  prejvyte- 
rium  ;  and  Hands  oppofite  to  the  nave  or  body  eft  the 
church. 
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Apsis  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  tire  bifliop’s  feat,  o 
throne,  in  ancient  churches. 

This  was  more  peculiarly  called  apfis  gradata,  bccaufe 
raifed  on  fteps  above  the  ordinary  ftalls.  It  was  alfo 
denominated  exedra,  and  in  later  times  tribune. 

Apsis  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  reliquary,  or  cafe,  wherein  the 
relics  of  faints  were  anciently  kept. 

It  took  the  name  apfis ,  from  its  being  roundj  or  arched 
at  the  top  ;  or  perhaos  from  the  place  where  it  was 
kept. 

The  apfis  was  commonly  placed  on  the  altar:  it  was 
ufually  of  wood,  fometimes  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  with 
fculptures,  &c. 

Aspis,  in  Afitronomy ,  is  applied  to  two  points  in  the  orbits 
of  planets,  wherein  they  are  at  the  greatefl,  and  the  lead, 
dillance  from  the  fun,  or  earth . 

The  apfis  at  the  greatefl;  didance  is  called  the  higher  or 
fumma  apfs  *,  that  at  the  lead  didahee,  the  lower,  ima 
apfis ,  or  infima. 

The  two  apfides  are  alfo  called  auges. 

The  higher  apfis  is  more  particularly  denominated  the 
aphelion ,  or  apogee  ;  the  lower,  the  perihelion,  or  perigee. 
The  diameter  which  joins  thefe  two  points  is  called  the 
line  of  the  apfides ,  arid  this.paffes  through  the  centre  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet,  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  fun.  In 
the  modern  adronOmy  this  line  makes  the  longer  axis  of 
the  elliptical  orbit.  —  Such  is  the  line  AP  (Tab.  Afiron. 
fig.  i.)  drawn  from  the  aphelion  A  to  the  perihelion  P. 
The  eccentricity  is  reckoned  in  the  line  of  the  apfides ; 
being  the  didance  between  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  the 
planet  C,  and  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  earth,  S,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Copernican,  or  the  Ptolemaic  fydem  is 
followed.  For  the  motion  of  the  line  of  the  apfides ,  fee 
Apogee. 

The  motion  of  a  planet  from  one  apfis  to  another,  e.  gr. 
of  the  moon,  from  apogee  to  perigee,  and  back  again 
from  perigee  to  apogee,  is  condciered  by  mechanical 
philofophers  as  ofcillations,  and  accounted  for  from  the 
laws  of  the  pendulum  ;  confequently  they  mud  one  day 
ctafe,  when  the  equilibrium  is  redored.  Vide  Horreb. 
Clav.  Adfonom.  cap.  20. 

Others  apprehend  fomething  immechanical  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  propofe,  as  infoluble  quedions.  Flow  the  equi¬ 
librium  was  fird  dedroyed  ;  why  not  redored  again  ; 
and  whence  the  breach  is  continually  renewed  ?  Vide 
Mem.  de  Trev.  Avril,  1730.  p.  709,  feq.  But  thefe  are 
perfons  unacquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  the  Newtonian 
Pbilofophy.  Vide  Newt.  Prin.  lib.  i.  feq.  9.  Herman. 
Phoron.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  See  alfo  Distakcb,  Gravita¬ 
tion,  Orbit,  Period,  and  Planet. 

APSYCHIA,  from  a  privative,  and  -^uprfioul,  in  Medicine , 
a  fwboning  or  fainting  away,  called  alfo  lypopfychia  and 
apopfychiai 

APSYTOS,  from  a,  and  $vxir,  1  cool ,  a  word  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  as  the  name  of  a  done  found  in  Arcadia, 
and  of  the  colour  of  iron,  the  quality  of  which  they 
fay  was,  that  when  once  heated  red-hot,  it  would  never 
grow  cold  again.  It  is  eafy  to  fee- that  this  is  an  im- 
poffibility  ;  and  that  fome  errors  among  the  ancients,  and 
mifunderdandings  of  their  works  by  later  writers,  have 
given  the  occafion  for  propagating  fo  idle  an  opinion. 

We  have  fome  dones  indeed  in  England,  that  when  once 
heated,  will  retain  a  warmth  a  long  time,  but  all  the 
other  accounts  feem  groundlefs;  our  warming  done, 
ufed  in  Cornvyall  and  Yorkfhire  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
people’s  beds,  will  retain  warmth  eight  or  ten  hours  ; 
and  there  is  a  fort  of  red  done  cut  out  of  the  fait  moun¬ 
tains  near  Cordova,  and  formed  into  broad  tiles  called 
ruggiolos  by  the  Italians,  which  being  once  well  heated, 
will  retain  a  fenfible  warmth  twenty-four  hours  ;  but 
thefe  do  not  all  come  up  to  the  qualities  of  this  imaginary 
done  of  the  ancients.  See  Asbestos. 

APSYRTUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  to  the  common  rnarrubium ,  or  horehound,  a 
plant  at  that  time  as  well  as  now  edeemed  very  good,  in 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 

API  ERA,  from  a,  and  noTipov,  wing ,  in  the  Hijhry  of 
Infers ,  a  claffical  name,  comprehending  all  thole  in¬ 
sects  which  have  no  wings. 

They  are  of  theYeventh  order  in  the  clafs  of  infe£ls  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem,  comprehending  fourteen  genera  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-feven  fpecies. 

This  feries  is  divided  by  Hill  into  two  clafles  :  1.  Such 
as  have  neither  wings  nor  limbs,  called  aptera  anar- 
THRA.  And,  2.  Such  as  have  lirnbs,  but  no  wings, 
Called,  APTERA  PODARIA. 

AP-THANES,  an  ancient  term  for  the  higher  nobility  in 
Scotland.  See  Thane. 

AP  riTUDE,  from  aptus,  fit,  the  natural  difpofition  any¬ 
thing  hath  to  ferve  for  fuch  or  fuch  a  purpofe.  Thus  oil 
hath  an  aptitude  to  burn,  and  water  to  extinguifh  fire. 

Attitude,  or  Aptness,  is  often  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
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talents  of  the  mind,  for  a  promptitude,  or  difpofition 
to  learn  things  with  eafe  and  expedition. 

In  which  fenfe  aptnefs  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
the  Greeks  call  svpu.8ia,  and  the  Latins  bona  indoles,  and 
we  fometimes  docility. 

Charlton  divides  aplnefs  into  thefe  parts,  viz.  acutencf, 
fiagacity ,  and  memory . 

APTOTE,  in  Grammar,  a  noun  indeclinable,  or  which  is 
without  any  variation  or  cafe. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  -mruo-if, 
cafus. 

Such  are  the  words  fas,  nefias,  &c. 

APUA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fea-fifb,  fuppofed 
by  many  to  be  produced  by  the  flime  and  mud  of  the 
(bores.  But  all  fuch  opinions  are  groundlefs.  There 
are  two  fpecies  of  tins  fi(h,  1.  the  apua  vera,  2.  the  aptu 1 
pbalerica. 

Ai-ua  membras ,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  pilchard. 

A  PUS,  Avis  Indica,  in  Ajlronomy,  a  conttellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  placed  near  the  pole,  between  the 
iriangulum  aujlrale  and  the  chameleon,  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefeiit  the  bird  of  paradife. 

The  apus  is  fuppofed  one  of  thofe  birds  called  apodes, 
as  having  no  feet. 

The  liars  contained  in  this  conftellation,  according  to 
Sharp’s  catalogue,  annexed  to  the  Britilh,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  eleven. 


Situation  of  the  Stars.' 

CA 

Longitud. 

| 

Latitude  iC 

In  the  head 

°  /  // 

2  1  63  8 

O  ✓  /✓  ■ 

44  32  55! 

In  the  neck 

21  24  49 

46  52  22! 

In  the  root  of  the  tail,  northern 

19  z  3 

54  3i  .7 

Middle 

17  31  2 

55  59  9| 

Southern 

18  43  32 

56  0  22 

S'  . 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  tail,  id. 

9  45  0 

52  2  56! 

2d. 

10  44  10 

5 1  5 1  531 

In  the  middle  of  the  tail,  northern 

10  26  44 

58  13  8) 

Middle 

9  S3  26 

59  45  2 

Southern 

10  48  29 

60  32  io! 

10. 

Nearer  the  pole. 

'4  28  24 

62  4  45; 

Artis,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  fwallow. 

Apus  likewife  denotes  a  fpecies  of  the  monoculus  genus  of 
infe£ls. 

APUTTASY,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  tree,  a  deco£lion  of  which  is  in  great  ufe 
among  them  for  wafhing  the  mouth  to  cure  the  feurvv 
in  the  gums,  and  preferve  the  teeth.  Phil.  Tranf. 
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APYCNI,  in  the  Ancient  Mu fic,  was  ufed  for  fuch  chords 
or  founds  ofthefcale,  as  could  never  enter  the  spissi/m. 
They  were  fixed,  or  stabiles. 

APYCNON,  from  a,  and  nrum/os,  non  fpijfimum,  rarum , 
in  the  Ancient  Mufitc ,  was  applied  to  thofe  two  conjundl 
intervals  of  a  tetrachord,  which  taken  together  were 
greater  than  the  third. 

This  happened  only  in  the  two  diatonic  genera. 
APYRENOS,  properly  frgnifies  without  kernels.  The 
Greek  writers,  however,  did  not  always  keep  up  rigidly 
to  the  fenfe  of  this  word,  but  fometimes-  applied  it  to 
fuch  fruits  as  had  fewer  and  fofter  kernels  than  others  of 
the  fame  kind. 

APYREXY,  in  Medicine,  the  intermiffion  of  a  fever,  or 
ague. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  a.,  and  ignis , 

heat. 

APYROI,  in  Antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  altars 
whereon  facrifice  was  offered  without  fire. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  (lands  contradittinguifiie'd  from 
empyroi. 

APYROMETALLUM,  in  Metallurgy,  a  name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  gold,  from  its  refitting  the  force 
of  fire. 

APYRON,  fomething  that  has  not  undergone  the  fire. 

In  this  fenfe,  fulphur  vivum,  or  native  l'ulphur,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  denominated  apyron . 

Some  authors  alfo  give  the  denomination  apyron  to  a 
modern  procefs  for  making  csthlops  mineral  without  fire, 
by  trituration  alone. 

APYROUS,  in  Chemifiry,  is  a  word  applied  to  denote  that 
property  in  l'ome  bodies,  by  which  they  refill  the  niott: 
violent  fire,  without  any  fenfible  alteration. 

Apyrous  bodies  ought  to  be  dittinguilhed  from  thofe  which 
are  refractory. 

Refractory  fubflances,  are  thofe  which  cannot  by  violent 
heat  be  fufed,  whatever  other  alteration  they  may  futtain. 
AQUA,  in  Natural  Hi  dory,  Phyfics,  Chemifiry ,  Medicine , 
water,  &c.  which  fee. 
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The  word  is  Latin,  and  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of 
a  and  qua ,  q.  d  .from  which ;  alluding  to  the  opinion  that 
water  is  the  bafis,  or  matter  of  all  bodies. 

Aqua  alexiteria Jvnplex ,  the  name  now  given  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Difpenfatory  to  the  fimple  water  commonly  called 
milk  water.  It  is  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner  :  take  mint,  a  pound  and  a  half  ;  tops  of  fea- 
wormwood,  and  leaves  of  angelica,  all  frefli  and  green, 
of  each  a  pound;  add  as  much  water  as  is  neceffary  to 
preventing  burning,  and  dillil  off  three  gallons. 

Aqua  alexiteria  fpirituofa ,  the  name  of  a  compound  or  cor¬ 
dial  water,  brought  into  ufe  by  the  London  Difpenfatory. 
It  is  ordered  to  be  made  of  half  a  pound  of  green  mint, 
and  four  ounce*  of  angelica  leaves,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  tops  of.  fea-wormwood,  and  a  gallon  of  proof 
fpirit;  adding  water  enough  to  prevent  burning,  and 
diftilling  off  a  gallon. 

This,  with  a  double  portion  of  the  angelica,  and  the 
addition  of  a  pint  of  vinegar  after  the  d i (filiation ,  makes 
what  is  called  the  AQUA  alexiteria  fpirituofa  cum  aceto , 
which  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  treacle- 
water,  of  the  former  difpenfatories. 

Aqua  alumimfa  bateana,  a  form  of  medicine  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  compofed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  take  alum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
water,  a  quart ;  boil  the  whole  together,  that  the  falts 
may  be  diflolved ;  and  then  Jetting  it  fettle,  filtre  it 
through  paper.  » 

Quincy  gives  another  procefs  for  making  alum  water; 
as  alfo  its  ufe  in  medicine;  for  which  fee  Allumi- 
NOUS. 

Aqua  chryfulca,  a  fu'otle  kind  of  aqua  regia,  called  alfo  aqua 
pugilum.  Three  parts  of fal  ammoniac ,  and  two  of  nitre, 
injedled  into  a  tubulated  retort  made  red-hot,  yield  this 
acid  compound  fpirit.  Neumann,  p.  225. 

AQJJA  fortis  is  a  corrofive  liquor  prepared  from  nitre  and 
vitriol  ;  and  ferving  as  a  menflruum  wherewith  to  dif- 
folve  filver,  and  all  other  metals,  except  gold  ;  whence 
its  name.  See  Acid,  nitrous. 

Aquafortis  is  made  by  diftilling  purified  nitre  with  cal¬ 
cined  vitriol,  or  re&ified  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  flrong  heat  : 
the  liquor,  which  arifes  in  blood-red  fumes,  being  col¬ 
lected,  is  the  aqua  fortis. 

In  preparing  compoundtfy«a  fortis,  fome  mix  either  fand, 
or  clay,  or  afhes,  with  the  calcined  vitriol  and  nitre,  in 
order  to  hinder  their  melting  too  readily  ;  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  too  hafty  evaporation  :  when  the  fufion  is  thus 
prevented,  the  parts  of  the  falts  receive  more  violent 
impreffions  from  the  fire,  and  are  better  converted  into 
a  volatile  fpirit,  which  is  the  aqua  fortis. 

If  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  See.  thus  diftilled,  fea-falt,  or 
fal  ammoniac,  be  added,  it  commences  aqua  regia  ;  and 
will  no  longer  diffolve  filver,  but  will  now  diffolve  gold. 
Hence,  to  try  whether  or  no  aqua  fortis  be  pure  :  put  a 
grain  of  a  folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis,  into  a  like 
quantity  of  the  water  in  queftion  :  and,  if  the  folution 
remains  without  either  the  water’s  turning  milky,  or  the 
filver  precipitating,  the  aquafortis  is  pure.  If  thefe  con- 
fequences  happen,  the  aqua  fortis  is  bad. 

The  fault  of  fuch  aqua  fortis  happetis  either  from  the  ufe 
of  too  violent  and  ftrong  continued  fire,  or  becaufe  the 
mixture  of  the  vitriol  and  the  nitre  have  been  carelefsly 
made,  or  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  former  ufed  ;  in 
this  cafe,  when  the  diitillation  draws  toward  the  end, 
there  appear  white  milky  fumes  in  the  recipient  ;  thefe 
are  vitriolic ;  and  this  phenomenon  plainly  fhews  the 
fault  of  the  menfiruum,  and  might  ferve  to  prognofti- 
cate  the  before  mentioned  precipitation.  This  calx  of 
filver  feldom  proyes  fluid  in  the  fiie,  but  runs  into  a  kind 
olluna  cornea,  and  {hews  that  the  nitre  has  been  impure, 
and  has  contained  fome  portion  of  fea-falt.  Cramer. 

It  is  a  liquor  of  various  and  extenfive  ufe.  It  is  very 
ferviceabie  to  refiners  for  parting  or  feparating  of  filver 
from  gold.  To  the  workers  in  mofaic,  for  flaming  and 
colouring  their  woods.  See  Marquetry.  To  dyers, 
in  their  colours,  and  particularly  in  fcarlet.  To  other 
artifls,  for  the  colouring  of  bone  and  ivory  ;  which  is  done 
by  ftceping  the  matter  therein,  after  firft  tinging  it  with 
copper  and  verdigrife,  See. 

Aqua  fortis  converted  into  aqua  regia,  by  diflblving 
in  it  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  is  ufed 
for  ftaining  ivory  hafts,  and  bones,  of  a  fine  purple 
colour.  Bookbinders  throw  it  on  leather,  and  there¬ 
by  make  marbled  covers  for  books.  Diamond-cutters 
ufe  it  to  feparate  diamonds  from  metalline  powders*  It 
is,  farther,  of  fervice  in  etching  copper,  or  brafs  plates. 
See  Etching. 

Silver  is  very  nicely  and  finely  purified  by  means  of  this 
menflruum  in  the  following  manner:  difl'olve  filver  that 
has  been  copelled  in  a  clean  giafs  body,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  aqua  fortis ;  if  the  folution  is  at  all 
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turbid,  filtre  it  through  paper  into  another  clean  giafs  » 
pour  into  this  folution  by  little  and  little  fpirit  of  lair,  or 
a  folution  of  common  fait,  or  fal  ammoniac,  enough  to 
produce  a  perfect  aqua  regia.  The  limpid  folution  will 
now  immediately  become  milky  ;  let  it  reft  for  fome 
hours,  and  all  the  filver  will  fubfide  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  white  powder,  which  may  be  looner  eflehled, 
by  pouring  a  large  quantity  ot  pure  water  on  the  folu¬ 
tion  if  highly  charged.  Wafli  the  powder  with  many 
frefh  waters,  or  with  the  phlegm  of  fpirit  of  fait  or 
aqua  fortis,  till  the  calx  and  water  are  both  perfectly  in- 
fipid  ;  then  feparate  the  remaining  water  by  a  filtring 
paper,  and  diy  the  calx.  Put  this  into  a  crucible  well 
rubbed  over  the  iritide  with  foap,  and  cover  it  with 
about  one  half  of  any  fixed  alkalifie  fait,  very  dry  and 
beaten  to  a  fine  powder;  fqueeze  the  whole  well  down 
with  a.  finger;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  tile,  and  fet  it 
in  a  wind-furnace  ;  make  at  firft  a  middling  fire,  only 
to  make  the  veffels  grow  red-hot,  arid  then  increafe  it  to 
a  higher  degree ;  when  the  fufion  is  completed  take  out 
the  crucible,  and  let  the  filver  either  cool  in  *t,  or  elfe 
pour  it  into  an  ingot.  Cramer. 

The  b dt  aqua  fortis  is  often  tinged  with  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour,  which  happens,  if  to  aqua  fortis,  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  fome  days  to  the  air,  and  having  loft  its  red  fuming 
fpirit,  there  be  poured  fome  frefli  ftrong  aqua  fortis  Hill 
emitting  its  fumes,  or  if  aquafortis  be  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter.  As  this  colour  may  however  proceed  from  copper 
diflolved  in  it,  to  be  certain  that  it  does  nor,  a  little  is  to, 
be  poured  into  a  cucurbit,  and  as  much  of  fome  alka¬ 
line  liquor  to  be  added  to  it  as  wiii  faturate  the  acid. 
Then  if  there  be  ever  fo  little  copper  in  it,  the  'colour 
becomes  a  deep  blue,  and  there  is  a  cloudy  precipitation 
made,  becaufe  the  nitre  has  been  regenerated  by  this 
procefs,  and  does  not  diffolve  copper  fo  much  a \  aqua 
fortis  does  ;  but  if  there  be  no  copper  in  the  aqua  fortis, 
the  colbur  difappears. 

1  he  nice  affayer,  after  having  carefully  proved  his  aqua 
fortis,  muft  concentrate  it  to  a  certain  degree:  for,  if  too 
weak,  it  often  retards  the  folution,  and  fometimes  does 
not  even  affect  the  filver  :  but  this  concentration  is  only 
to  be  in  a  certain  degree  ;  for,  if  it  be  carried  too  far. 
and  the  aquafortis  be  made  too  ftrong  by  it,  it  vaniflies 
into  fumes,  which  rufh  violently  otit  of  the  receiver,  or 
\effel,  in  which  the  folutions  are  made,  though  fufficiently 
high,  and  carries  away  a  part  of  the  filver  with  it  in  va¬ 
pours;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  of  gold  in  the  filver,  it 
will  be  corroded  into  a  fine  duft,  which  is  very  difficult 
afterwards  to  colledfl  together. 

When  aquafortis  is  too  weak,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  deep 
cucurbit,  and  the  watery  part  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  by  a 
gentle  fire,  till  yellow  fumes  begin  to  rife.  To  find  out 
whether  it  be  too  ftrong,  the  following  method  is  to  be 
ufed  ;  melt  together  one  part  of  gold,  and  four  parts  of 
filver  ;  of  this  make  a  flat  plate,  which  cut  into  three  or 
more  parts  :  roll  up  each  part,  that  it  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  put  into  the  neck  of  a  crucible  ;  when  rolled  up, 
and  gently,  heated  at  a  fire,  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  and 
pour  upon  it  three  times  its  weight  of  aqua  fortis ,  fstting  it 
in  a  gentle  heat  :  if  the  filver  is  eroded  from  the  gold, 
and  the  gold  retain  the  fame  figure  of  a  piece  of  plate 
rolled  up,  and  there  appear  no  reddifh  duft  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veflel,  then  the  aqua  fortis  has  its  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength  :  but  if  the  dillolution  has  been  made 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  the  gold  was  eroded,  or  the 
plate  almoft  broken,  then  the  aquafortis  was  too  ftrohg. 
It  muft  then  be  diluted  with  a  tenth.,  or  an  eighth  part, 
of  aquafortis  phlegm,  or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  common  water,  d  his  done,  the 
trial  is  to  be  repeated  by  the  diffolution  of  a  like  plate 
rolled  up  ;  and  this  feveral  times  over,  till  the  filver  be 
diflolved,  without  the  leaft  diminution  of  the  gold.  By 
this  the  affayer  is  affured  of  a  due  degree  of  llrength  in 
his  menflruum,  for  all  the  purpofes  he  requires. 

Aqua  fortis  is  better  than  in  the  common  ftate,  when  it 
is  recovered  by  fire  from  a  metal  which  had  been  clif- 
folved  by  it.  It  may  be  almoft  entirely  recovered  by  fire 
from  fuch  folutions.  Lemery,  in  his  curious  account  of 
the  arbor  martis,  obferves,  that  the  experiment  fucceeds 
much  better  with  aqua  fortis,  drawn  once  from  a  diffolu¬ 
tion  of  iron,  than  with  the  common  kind  ;  and  Cramer 
gives  a  very  accurate  and  ready  way  of  obtaining  fuch  a 
revived  aquafortis ,  in  any  quantity,  in  this  manner  :  put 
into  a  gla.s  alembic,  a  pound  or  more  of  any  metalline 
folution  in  aqua  fortis ;  diflil  it  into  a  large  recipient, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  fo  that  the  drops  may  follow  one  an¬ 
other,  at  the  interval  of  fome  feconds.  When  the  li¬ 
quor  of  this  quantity  is  thus  drawn  off,  let  fuch  another 
quantity  be  put  warm  into  the  fame  cucurbit,  to  the  re- 
fiduum  of  the  former;  let  this  be  diftilled  in  the  fame 
manner,  till  all  its  liquor  is  drawn  offj  and  then  more 
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ajjJecl,  till  the  whole  quantity  intended  to  he  (Milled  is 
thus  divetled  of  its  liquor.  After  all  this,  when  the 
yellowilh  rapours  begin  to  appear  from  the  remainder, 
a  dram  of  fuet  mult  be  put  into  the  vefiel,  left  the  dif- 
folved  metal  fhould.  when  dried  up,  adhere  fo  fall  to 
the  fnles  of  the  veffcl,  as  to  give  great  trouble  in  fepa- 
rating  it  ;  and  when,  at  lalt,  the  calx  fhall  be  quite  dry, 
let  it  be  feparated  and  fufed  with  pot-aflies  ;  thus  will 
tlie  metal  be  recovered,  and  the  receiver  will  contain  the 
aqua  forth  tfevived  from  it. 

Aqua  marina ,  AqUE  marine ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  gem, 
or  precious  Hone,  of  a  fea-green  colour  ;  whence  its 
name. 

It  is  of  the  fame  hardnefs  with  the  amethyft. 

Some  of  the  critics  contend  for  its  being  the  fixth  (tone 
in  the  rationale  of  the  Jewifh  high-pried.  Others  will 
have  this  (tone  a  turquoije ;  and  Leo  de  Juda,  and  Hut- 
terus,  tratiflate  it  byacintlms. 

Several  of  the  lapidaries  take  it,  however,  to  be  the 
BERYL  ;  which  coincides  with  the  firlt  opinion  ;  the 
beryl  being  only  another  name  for  the  aqua  marina.— 
Pliny  reprefents  this  as  related  to  the  fmaragdus ,  but  of 
a  colour  lefs  bride,  and  imitating  a  pure  fea-water  green. 
This  gem  may  be  imitated,  by  adding  at  feveral  different 
times  to  twenty  pounds  of  cryftal  glafs,  made  with¬ 
out  magnefia,  and  well  purified  from  gall-glafs,  fix  ounces 
of  calcined  brafs  or  copper,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
prepared  zaft're. 

AqUA  mercurialis ,  a  preparation  of  aqua  regia ,  and  fublimate 
of  mercury,  with  a  little  mercury,  placed  in  a  fand-heat, 
till  the  folution  of  the  mercury  be  made. 

It  is  a  mark  of  perfeflion  of  the  aqua  mercurialis ,  if  it 
turn  a  piece  of  copper  call  into  it,  of  a  filver  colour. 

It  is  by  this  water  that  the  alchemifts  pretend,  all  me¬ 
talline  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  their  firft  matter,  or 
mercury. 

Aqua  naph<r,  is  a  name  given  to  the  diftilled  water  of 
orange-flowers. 

Aqua  omnium  forum,  in  Pharmacy ,  fignifies  the  diftilled 
water  of  cows-dung,  when  they  are  at  grafs.  Some  alio 
call  cows  urine  by  this  name :  and,  in  Englifh,  all- 
fiower -water. 

AqU a  pugilum.  See  Aqua  chryfulca. 

AqjjA  regia ,  or  Aqjja  regalis ,  an  acid  corrofive  fpirit,  or 
water,  ferving  as  a  menftruum  to  diflolve  gold. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  it  diflolves  gold,  which  is  vul¬ 
garly  efteemed  the  king  of  metals.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
called  aqua  chryfulca,  and Jlygia.  The  balls,  or  eftential 
ingredient  of  aqua  regia  is  common,  or  fea-falt ;  which 
is  the  only  fait  in  nature  that  will  operate  on  gold. 

By  mixing  nitrous  and  marine  acids  in  various  ways, 
aqua  regia  is  made,  and  a  menftruum  is  obtained, capable 
of  a&ing  upon  certain  bodies,  which  no  pure  acid  can 
diflolve,  or  but  imperfectly. 

In  making  common  aqua  regia ,  the  fait  fhould  be  previ- 
oufly  pulverifed,  in  a  glafs  or  ftone  mortar,  and  a  gentle 
warmth  applied  to  promote  its  folution  in  the  fpirit. 
Neumann,  p.  220. 

Gold  and  platina,  in  their  aggregated  ftate,  cannot 
be  diflolved  by  any  other  acid;  and  TIN  and  regulus 
of  antimony  are  better  and  more  eafily  diflolved  by  it. 
The  only  difference  between  the  feveral  forts  of  aqua 
regia  prepared  in  different  manners,  is  this,  that  when 
it  is  made  by  merely  difl'olvingya/  ammoniac,  or  common 
fait,  in  nitrous  acid,  it  then  contains  ammoniacal ,  or  cu¬ 
bic  nitre  ;  but  thele  neutral  falts  do  not  exift  in  the  aqua 
regia  made  by  the  mixture  of  the  two^cids,  or  by  dis¬ 
tillation. 

The  diflolving  power  of  aqua  regia  is  not  injured  by  its 
containing  thefe  neutral  falts;  and  as  the  aqua  regia  in 
which  they  remain  is  molt  eafily  and  molt  cheaply  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  more  generally  ufed  than  any  of  the  other 
prepaiations  of  it. 

It  is  necellaiy,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  ammoniacal 
nitre  in  the  aqua  regia  may  oecafion  confiderable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  nature  of  the  precipitates  made  from  fo- 
lutions  of  metals  in  this  menftruum,  by  feparating  from 
thefe  precipitates  any  of  thofe  metallic  fubftances,  which 
it  is  capable  of  diflolving,  and  alio  by  a  portion  of  it  ad¬ 
hering  to  precipitates.  For  inftancc,  gold  precipi¬ 
tated  by  a  fixt  alkali  from  an  aqua  regia  made  by  mixing 
the  pure  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  does  not  fulminate ; 
but  if  it  be  precipitated  from  an  aqua  regia  made  by 
diflolving  / al  ammoniac  in  nitrous  acid,  it  does  fulminate. 
See  Aurum  futm’nans. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  or  of 
fal  ammoniac,  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  aqua  regia  ,  there  are  nocftablilhed  rules.  Coia- 
mon  aqua  regia  is  made  by  diflolving  four  ounces  of  fal 
ammoniac  in  fixteen  ounces  of  nitrous  acid;  but  thefe 
proportions  ought  to  be  varied,  according  to  the  nature 
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of  the  folutiotts  intended.  To  diflolve,  for  example,  the 
greateft  quantity  of  regulus  of  antimony,  the  aqua  regia 
ought  to  be  compofed  of  four  parts  of  nitrous  acid  ro  one 
of  marine.  To  diflolve  the  greateft  poffible  quantity  of 
platina,  the  belt  proportion  is  equal  parts  ol  the  two 
acids.  In  general,  the  greater  proportion  of  marine  acid* 
or  of  fal  ammoniac ,  that  there  is  in  aqua  regia,  the  im¬ 
perfect  metals,  and  tin  in  particular,  are  the  lefs  cal¬ 
cined  and  precipitated  by  it. 

An  aqua  regia  compofed  of  two  parts  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  one  part  of  fpirit  of  fal,  or  of  Jat  ammoniac,  makes 
a  clear  folution  of  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  tin,  with¬ 
out  forming  any  precipitate  ;  but  lot  this  purpofe,  the 
operation  mult  be  performed  flowly,  and  heat  mult  be 
avoided  as  much  as  poffible. 

The  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  in  order 
to  make  aqua  regia,  prefents  a  very  Angular  and  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon.  For  the  vapours  of  this  mixture  are 
more  expanlive  and  more  difficult  to  be  confined  than 
the  vapours  of  either  of  the  acids,  before  mixing  them; 
which  proves  a  reaCtidn  of  thefe  acids  upon  each  other. 
This  phenomenon  is  but  very  little  fenfible,  when  the 
acids  employed  contain  much  fuperabundant  water,  but 
is  more  manifeft  in  proportion  as  thefe  are  more  concen¬ 
trated.  M.  Macquer  obferved,  that  upon  mixing  mode¬ 
rately  fmoaking  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  without  occalioning  any  difturpance  in  their  bot¬ 
tles,  an  aqua  regia  has  been  formed  infinitely  more  fmoak¬ 
ing,  and  which  has  made  the  ftopper  fly  out  of  the 
containing  bottle,  particularly  in  weather  fomewhat 
warm.  Mr.  Baume,  when  diltilling  a  pretty  (trong  ni¬ 
trous  acid  upon  fal  ammoniac,  obferved,  that  the  vapours 
which  pafl'ed  were  fo  elaftic,  that  notwithftanding  every 
precaution,  it  was  impoffible  to  continue  the  diftilla- 
tion. 

Aquaregia  does  not  diflolve  filver  ;  but  when  the  quantity 
of  marine  acid  contained  in  the  aqua  regia  is  very  fmall, 
the  acid  of  nitre  does  then  diflolve  filver,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  attacked  by  the  marine  acid,  with¬ 
out  which  it  forms  the  metallic  fait  called  luma  cornea , 
and  is  precipitated.  An  exact  feparation  of  gold  and  (li¬ 
ver  is  therefore  better  made  by  aqua  fertis  than  by  this 
acid  ;  as  the  former  can  never  diflolve  gold,  whereas  the 
latter  may,  and  very  frequently  does,  more  or  lefs,  cor¬ 
rode  and  diflolve  filver.  Aqua  regia  diflolves  a  greater 
quantity  of  lead  than  marine  acid.  All  the  other  metals 
it  perfectly  diflolves. 

According  to  Gellert’s  Table,  the  fubftances  which  aqua 
regia  diflolves,  are  placed  in  the  following  order,  begin- 
ing  with  thofe  with  which  it  mod  powerfully  unites. 
Phlogi/lon ,  zinc,  iron,  regulus  of  cobalt,  copper ,■  tin,  arfenic, 
bijmuth,  mercury ,  lead,  regulus  of  antimony ,  gold. 

In  this  Table  copper  is  erioneoufly  placed  before  tin,  as 
the  latter  metal  readily  precipitates  the  former.  Mac- 
quer’s  Di£t. 

Dr.  Prieftley  has  found,  that  an  aqua  regia,  of  much 
greater  power  in  the  folution  of  gold  than  the  common 
fort,  may  be  prepared  by  the  impregnation  of  fpirit  of 
fait  with  the  nitrous  vapour.  Exp.  and  Obf.  on  Air, 
vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

A  qua  fecunda.  This  is  nothing  elfe  but  aqua  fortis  diluted 
with  much  pure  water.  It  is  employed  in  feveral  arts, 
to  clean  the  furface  of  metals,  and  of  certain  ftones,  and 
for  various  other  purpofes. 

Aqua  ficca  phihfphorum ,  a  cant  term,  invented  by  fome 
alchemifts  for  the  flowers  of  zinc,  called  by  feveral  other 
as  unmeaning  name6,  by  thefe  writers  ;  as  fericum,  philo- 
fophic  cotton,  and  talc. 

A  preparation  of  thefe  flowers,  by  means  of  vinegar, 
has  alio  been  called  oil  of  talc,  and  many  great  proper¬ 
ties  afetibed  to  it;  but  it  is  truly  no  other  than  the  oil  of 
the  grape,  from  which  the  vinegar  was  made,  and  has  no 
title  to  any  thing  that  has  been  Laid  of  it. 

Aqua  fulphurata,  Julphur  water,  a  new  name  for  whatwas 
originally  cafted^or  Julphuris  by  Van  Helmont. 

It  is  water  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  burning  ful- 
phur ;  and  is  conveniently  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a  pound  of 
brimftone;  put  the  water  into  a  large  glafs  receiver; 
place  it  with  its  mouth  Tideways,  and  then  let  the  ful- 
phur  be  fet  on  fire,  in  an  iron  ladle  fixed  to  a  wooden 
plug,  made,  to  go  freely  into  the  neck  of  the  receiver, 
which  fhould  be  pretty  long.  This  plug  will  then  keep 
the  ladle  up  horizontally,  that  it  fhall  not  dip  into  the 
water,  and  a  cloth  is  to  be  thrown  (lightly  over  the 
mouth  of  the  receiver,  to  confine  the  fumes.  Let  the 
burning  of  the  fulphur  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  fumes 
from  the  lafl  fubfuie,  till  the  whole  is  burnt  away.  See 
Gas. 

Aqua  vita  is  commonly  underftood  of  what  we  other- 
wife  call  brandy ,  or  the  diftilled  fpirit  of  wine,  either 
*  fimple, 
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fimplc,  or  prepared  with  aromatics,  difFeretitly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  intentions. 

Some,  however,  diftinguiflied  between  them  ;  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  term  brandy  to  what  is  procured  from  wine,  or 
the  grape ;  and  aqua  vitcs  to  that  drawn  afcer  the  fame 
manner  from  malt,  &c. 

The  common  aqua  vita  is  made  by  drilling  wine  in 
large  copper  ftiljs,  fitted  with  worms,  fo  that  the  liquor 
flows  out^  of  the  beak  of  the  fbll  in  a  conftant  ftream, 
and  the  diflillation  is  continued  till  the  liquor  ceafes  to 
be  inflammable.  To  make  pure  fpirit,  it  fliould  be  again 
ddhlled  and  rectified.  fa 

A  A  vitriol ii a  cxrulea,  a  form  of  medicine  in  the  London 

l  oarmacopoeia,  made  in  the  following  manner:  take  blue 
vitriol,  three  ounces  ;  alum  and  ftrong  fpirit  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  of  each  two  ounces;  water,  a  pint  and  a  half ;  boil  the 
fairs  in  water  till  they  are  diffiolved,  and  then  add  the  oil 
of  viniol,  and  finally  (train  the  whole  through  paper. 
Neuman  gives  a  different  account  of  the  aqua  cxrulea , 
or  fapphinna  of  the  (hops.  He  fays,  that  fal  ammoniac, 
quick- lime,  and  water,  kept  for  a  night  in  a  copper  or 
brafs  veflel,  or  along  with  pieces  of  copper,  difTolve  a 
part  of  the  metal,  by  which  the  liquor  is  tinged  blue, 
and  is  called  aqua  cxrulea.  In  tin's  compofition  the  cop¬ 
per  is  diflhlved  by  the  volatile  alkali  of  th z  fal  ammoniac, 
extricated  by  the  quick-lime.  'Neuman’s  Works,  p  220 

Aqjt.’e  iff  ignis  inter dtttio.  See  Interdiction. 

Agu.t  baja/us,  an  ancient  name  for  the  clerk  officiating 
tinder  the  chief  minifter,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  a  1  Ti  1 1 
him  in  carrying  the  holy  water.  The  office  correfpond- 
ing  to  it  at  prefent  is  that  of  the  parish  cletk. 

Aq v  jsl  haujius ,  in  the  Civil  Law ,  a  right  of  drawing  wa¬ 
ter,  and  carrying  it  through  another’s  ground. 

Aqjjve  pwer  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  the  hydrophobia. 
Phil  i  ranf.  N°  147. 

AQUTEDUCl,  AquiEDUCTUS,  q  d.  du£hts  aqua,  a  con¬ 
duit  of  water ,  is  a  conftrudtion  of  (lone  or  timber,  built 
011  an  uneven  ground,  to  preferve  the  level  of  water,  and 
convey  it,  by  a  canal,  from  one  place  to  another.  There 
are  aquxduds  under  ground,  and  others  rnifed  above  it, 
fupported  by  arches. —  I  he  Romans  were  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  their  aqttadufts ;  they  had  fome  that  extended  an 
hundred  miles.  Frontinus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity, 
and  who  had  the  direction  of  the  aquxduds  under  the 
emperor  Nerva,  tells  us  of  nine  that  emptied  themfelves 
through  *3,594  pipes,  of  an  inch  diameter.  Vigenere 
has  obferved,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- four  hours, 
Rome  received  from  thefe  oquaduRs  no  lefs  than  five 
hundred  thoufand  hogfheads  of  water.— The  three  chief 
oquadutls  now  in  being  are  thofe  of  the  Aqua  Virginea, 
Aqua  Felice,  and  Aqua  Paulina.  The  firft  was  repaired 
hy  pope  1  aid  Iv.  I  he  lecond  was  conl'trutted  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.  and  is  called  from  the  name  which  he  a  Homed 
before  he  was  exalted  to  the  papal  throne.  The  third  was 
repaired  by  pope  Paul  V.  in  the  year  16 1 1.— The  aqux- 
du5l  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  near  Maintenon,  for  carrying 
tnc  river  Luie  to  Verfadles,  is  perhaps  the  greateft  in 
tne  world.  It  is  7000  fathoms  long,  and  its  elevation 
2560  fathoms;  containing  242  arcades.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf. 
ap.  Lowth.  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  594. 

A qjj je  D  u c T ,  A qjj  j[:.  DucTus,  in  / fuatomv ,  denotes  a  bony 
kind  of  canal,  or  paflage,  in"the  os  pelrojum,  fupoofed  to 
contribute  to  the  purpofes  of  hearing.— It  is  called  aqux- 
dud  not  only  on  account  of  irs  form,  but,  as  fome  alfo 
imagine,  frOm  i ' s  fervi.ng  to  difeharge  any  foreign  matters 
collected  in  the  inner  cavities  of  the  ear.— It  i3  Tome- 
times  alfo  called  aquxduRus  tallopii,  from  the  name  of  its 
fiid  dtfeoverer.  Several  authors  conlound  it  with  the 
tuba  Euftackiana. 

I  he  aquxduRus  Fcillopii  is  fometimes  alfo  called  meatus 
circus ;  by  others  meatus  cccb.'earis,  and  meatus  caprcolaris  5 
by  others,  canalis  particularis ,  meatus  auditorius  interims , 
ami  foramen  auditorium  internum ,  called  alfo  hydropara- 
jlatrs. 

AQUAEMAN1LIS,  from  aqua ,  water,  and  manus,  band, 
is  particularly  ufed,  in  Ecdeftajlical  Writers,  for  a  kind  of 
b.ifon  or  layer,  anciently  placed  in  the  veftibules  of 
churches,  ferving  to  wafli  the  hands  in. 

Apuamamhs  flood  contradiftinguifhed  from  urceolus ,  as  the 
former  was  placed  under  the  hands,  the  latter  above 
them,  from  whence  the  water  trickled  "down  by  a  cock. 
The  prieli  alfo,  after  celebrating  mafs,  waffied  his  finders 
in  an  aquxtnani/is ,  ° 

In  the  inventories  of  church  plate,  we  frequently  find 
mention  of  aquxmanties,  aquaminilia ,  aquiminalia,  of  fiber 
gilt,  wrought,  &c.  Du-Cange. 

AQU  AGE,  a  water  courfe. 

AQfJAUCULUS,  in  2 Inatomy ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  region  of  the  body,  wherein  the  trunk  terminates, 

arm  the  thighs  commence,  and  in  which  alfo  the  privities 
are  placed.  r 

1  he  aquahculus  is  the  fame  with  what  others  call  pubes, 
others  the  byp0aaflrium ,  fumen,  imus  venter , 
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AQUARIANS,  Aqu/irii,  a  fed  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
fecond  century,  who,  inltead  of  wine,  ufed  nothing  but 
waier  in  the  facrament. 

It  is  faid  the  occafion  of  the  abufe  was  owing  to  the 
perfecution  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times:  fortheChrif- 
tians,  being  then  obliged  to  celebrate  the  facrament  in 
the  night,  found  it  necefiary  to  make  ufe  of  water,  left 
the  fmeil  of  the  wine  fhould  betray  them  to  the  hea¬ 
thens.  But  they  afterwards  went  farther,  and  adually 
forbad  the  ufe  of  wine  in  the  eucharift:,  even  when  it 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  the  Aquarians  were  the  followers  of 
Tatian  ;  and  were  fo  called  from  the  word  aqua,  water , 
becaufe  they  abftained  wholly  from  wine,  and  did  not  ufe 
it  even  in  the  eucharift. 

AQUARILTS,  i n  AJlronomy,  the  eleventh  fign  in  the  zo¬ 
diac,  reckoning  from  Aries  ;  from  which  alfo  the  ele¬ 
venth  part  of  rhe  ecliptic  takes  its  name. 

The  fun  moves  through  Aquarius  in  the  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  it  is  marked  thus,  £?. 

The  poets  feign,  that  Aquarius  was  Ganymede,  whom 
Jupiter  ravifhed  under  the  fliape  of  an  eagle,  and  carried 
away  into  heaven,  to  i'erve  as  a  cup-bearer,  in  the  room 
of  Hebe  and  Vulcan  ;  whence  the  name. — Others  hold, 
that  the  fign  was  thus  called,  becaufe,  when  it 'appears 
in  the  horizon,  the  weather  ufuaily  proves  rainy. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aquarius,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue,  are  45;  in  Tycho’s  41;  in  Hevelius’s  47 ;  in 
Flamfteed’s  Biitannic  Catalogue  108  ;  the  longitudes,  la¬ 
titudes,  &c.  whereof,  according  to  the  former,  are  given 
by  Hevelius:  according  to  the  laft,  they  are  as  follows; 
to  which  are  added  the  infamies. 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
ftars. 


Prcced.  in  the  handkerchief 
againft  the  hand. 


1 


Subfeq.  in  handkerchief. 


10. 

In  the  preced  hand. 

« 

20. 

In  the  preced.  flioulder. 

Under  the  flioulder  as  in  armpit. 

In  the  head. 

*5* 

30- 

Low.  in  the  hind  flioulder. 

South  in  the  fore  hip. 

Right  one  in  the  hind  flioulder. 

35- 

North  in  the  preced.  hip. 

40. 

Pi  eced,  of  two  in  the  pofter.  fide. 
45- 

Subfeq.  of  the  fame. 

That  in  the  hind  ann. 

3X 


W 

w 


cn 

V(JC 

3 


o 


Longitud. 


X 


Latitude. 


°  /  //,  y  /  u 

7  24  o6|  8  06  41N, 

8  b  58.18  16  36 

8  38  46  j 2  24  42N. 


9  22  28 
9  34  34 

8  44  13 

9  32  59 
9  l9  20 
92811 

11  37  44 


I  ! 


i  34  51N. 
II  38  54N, 


Crq 


c 

c- 


8  16  10N.  4,£ 
7  »7  53N-t6 
3  5'  52N.6.7 

3  *9  3oN-  6 
1 1  05  06N.  6 


51  3811  49  coN. 
12  23  5410  30  14N. 
'  2  04  13  4  47  48N. 
14  18  3oj  6  2  1  43N. 
10  12  10  10  41  41N. 


l6  53  23 

15  3°  33 
1501  16 

1 6  «4  35 
18  10  2. 


18  1 


r5 


19  04  22 

19  47  16 
'2  50  57 
23  38  27 

23  56  3 

25  39  39 
28  15  21 

22  24  57 

26  l5  : 

27  47  19 

28  35  40 

24  24  d> 

29  02  16 

23  19  51 

27  °4  33 
26  24  14 

26  09  58 

25  38  49 

26  40  30 

23  34  22 

27  07  35 

28  55  44 

29  5 1  55 

27  27  4b 


10  25  12N. 

5  45  4'N. 
2  17  03N. 

5  11  33^. 

11  14  10N. 


u  03  19N. 

8  38  43N 
5  59  14N. 

13  12  2SN. 
15  21  47N 

*4  13  55N. 
15  07  I4N. 
II  58  2  I  N . 

4  37  29  s- 

5  04  48N. 

9  10  58N. 
10  13  14N 

2  03  15  S. 
to  40  38N. 

6  37  47  S. 

2  59  48N. 
o  26  43N. 
o  15  37  S. 
2  52  39  S. 
6  49  12  S. 

9  27  45  S. 

1  59  02  S. 

2  43  47N- 

4  56  30N. 
2  36  5  S. 


3 

5 

6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

l 

4 
3 

6.5 


29  42  07  2  23  30N. 

24  59  38. 10  33  45  s- 
2  23  1 1 1  8  14  49N. 
14  11  54  13  39  11  S._ 
28  57  05I  3  17  42  S.,6 


6 

6 

6 

1.5 

6 

7 

4 

6 

6 

5.6 
5.6 
3 

$ 
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td 

| 

ft 

CO 

Names  and  dilations  of  the 

cr. 

lif 

Longitud. 

.  flars. 

r 

0  /  // 

X 

1  41  48 

North  of  three  in  the  hind.  hand. 

*7T 

4  16  51 

That  upon  the  hips. 

£ 

27  53  23 
29  58  16 

Pi  eced,  of  the  reft  in  the  hand. 

55- 

X 

4  34  31 

X 

29  32  41 

That  in  the  hind  buttock. 

<7 

1  c3  54 

1  13  10 

South  of  two  in  the  fore  leg. 

V 

X 

28  11  42 

5  12  26 

6o. 

AAA. 

/VW 

29  43  U 

Subfeq.  of  3  in  the  hand. 

V 

X 

6  04  53 

Preced. in  the  pouringoutof  water. 

K 

5  c6  13 

3  2  33 

4  7  2° 

65. 

0  54  55 

North  in  the  fore  leg. 

S 

5  20  9 

Following  that  to  the  fouthward. 

s 

1  29  54 

Lower  of  the  northern  ones  in  ] 

T 

3  40  24 

the  hind.  leg.  J 

5  10  46 

70. 

Upper  of  north  in  the  hind  leg. 

T 

4  16  52 
6562 

South  and  fubfeq.  in  the  pour-  7 
ing  out  of  the  water.  5 

X 

7  H  41 

5  54  23 
5  49  58 

75- 

South  in  the  hind  leg. — ScLcat. 

$ 

4  33  49 
4  25  11 

7  5°  34 

Laft  in  the  water. — Fomalhault. 

29  28  59 

X 

9  42  3° 

80. 

9  28  5 

9  55  30 

Firft  of  the  contig.  in  the  flex-  7 

h 

10  04  10 

u re  of  the  water.  ) 

Second. 

h 

10  04  59 

3d,  and  fourth  of  the.  contig. 

h 

10,08  41 

85. 

Preced.  in  the  laft  flexure. 

C 

3  59  44 
10  37  30 

North. 

C 

5  40  53 

Subfeq.  and  fouth  of  three. 

c 

5  i4  S3 

In  the  fecond  flexure  of  the  water . 

<p 

12  48  57 

90. 

T 

North  of  3  contig.  in  the  water. 

11  57  28 

Firfl  behind  the  tecond  flexure. 

X 

>3  43  56 

Middle  of  three. 

T 

12  24  17 

Single  one  more  fouth  than  thofe. 

10  58  04 

South  of  the  contig. 

95- 

12  28  16 

14  22  28 
11  08  02 

North  7  of  the  three  following 

b 

9  c8  42 

Middle  J  in  the  laft  flexure. 

b 

9  35  12 

10  30  55 

100. 

South  of  thofe  three. 

11  04  19 

Over  the  laft  flexure  but  one. 

b 

15  20  30 

Northern  of  the  three  in  the  7 

A 

14  09  42 

laft  flexure.  5 

Second. 

A 

Unknown 

Following  it. 

u 

15  52  17 

105. 

14  48  2/\ 

Middle,  in  the  fame  flexure. 

A 

Contiguous  to  that. 

A 

14  51  4= 

Subfeq.  in  the  laft  flexure  but  one. 

Middle  7  ^  ;nformes  behind 

^rt,h  C  the  laft  flexure. 
South  J 

A 

X 

15  58  It 
19  2 6  if 
21  57  IS 

21  12  I 

Latitude. 


2 


cu 

r* 


4  49  i  iN.  6 
io  29  oSN.  5 
6  28  36  S.  6 
1  2123  S.!6 
8  51  30NJ4 


4  48  32  S..6 
1  12  33  S.'| 
1  30  40  S.:6 
10  51  40  S.  5 
6  5s  47N  6 


>7 


5« 
8  09 

4  °7 
1  1 8 

1  48 


5i  S '6 
42N.4 
47N.1; 
10  S.  6 
50  S.  6 


9  56 

1  05 

t  l  CO 

5  55 

2  44 

5  ,38 

o  3 
o  23 
4  10 
4  45 


24  S.  6 
6N.6 
40  S.  6 

41 S.  5 

36  S.  7 

I 

42  S.  6. 5 
28  S.  6 


00  S. 

18  S. 
24  s. 
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AOUARTIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs  ;  with  a  bell-fhaped  calyx,  and  a  round  corolla, 
with  linear  fegments,  and  a  many-feeded  berry.  There 
is  one  fpecies. 

AQUATIA,  in  Middle  Age  Writer 1,-  a  right  of  fifhing  three 
days  in  the  year.  Du-Cange. 

In  ancient  deeds  we  find  divers  grants  of  this  privilege 
of  aquatia,  or  aquatura,  fometimes  alfo  called  aquaria . 

In  fome  writings  aquatia  feems  alfo  to  have  fignified  a  fee, 
or  other  fervice,  paid  for  the  privilege  of  fifhing. 
AQUATIC,  fomething  which  lives,  breeds,  or  grows,  in 
or  about  the  water. 

Thus  we  have  aquatic  plants,  and  aquatic  animals. 

Trees  which  grow  peculiarly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in 
marfhes,  &c.  are  alfo  called  aquatics * 

The  ancient  Romans  had  alfo  their  aquatic ,  or  aquatile, 
gods,  dii  aquatiles,  called  by  Catullus,  clii  littorales  -,  con¬ 


cerning  whom  we  have  an  infcription  in  Reinefius,  NEP- 

TVNNO  ET  DIS  AQV ATILIBVS. 

To  this  clafs  belonged  the  Tritons,  the  minifters  of  Nep¬ 
tune. 

Aquatic  infefls.  See  Insects. 

Aqu atic  road.  See  Road. 

Aquatic  [pider,  in  Zoology.  See  Spider; 

AQUATICUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denotes  a  thing 
diluted  with  water.  Hence  aquaticum  in  forejla ,  &c. 
Du-Cange. 

AQUATUM,  in  fome  Phy/ical  Writers ,  denotes  a  thing 
diluted  with  water. 

Aquatum  ovorum  is  ufed,  by  fome  naturalifts,  for  what  is 
otherwife  called  grando,  but  more  ufually  chalaza. 

AQUEOUS,  Aquosus,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  water,  or  abounds  therewith. 

Thus  milk  is  faid  to  confift  of  an  aqueous  or  ferous,  and 
a  butyrous  part. 

The  chemifts  feparate  the  aqueous  part  or  phlegm  from  all 
bodies  by  diftilladon. 

Aqueous  bath.-  See  Bath. 

Aqueous  humour,'  is  the  firft  or  outermoft,  and  the  rare  ft, 
of  the  three  humours  of  the  eye. 

It  lies  immediately  above  the  tunica  aranca  and  ciliary 
ligament,  and  under  the  cornea ,  which  it  caufes  to  pro- 
tuberate  a  little  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  furnifhed  by  cer¬ 
tain  duds  provided  for  the  purpofe. — It  is  found  fo  fpi- 
rituous,  that  it  will  not  freeze  in  the  fevereft  froft. 
Anatomifts  are  divided  about  the  origin  and  conveyance 
of  this  humour.  — It  is  certain  the  fource  mull  be  pretty 
plentiful,  inafmuch  as,  if  by  any  accident  the  coats  it  is 
contained  in  be  viounded,  lo  that  the  humour  runs  our, 
and  the  cornea  collapfe?,  the  wound  readily  heals,  by 
only  clofing  the  eye,  and  the  humour  recruits  :  of  which 
we  have  numerous  inftances  among  phyficians. 

Dr.  Nuck  thinks  he  has  difcovered  the  duds  in  the  fcle- 
rotica,  whereby  this  humour  is  furnifhed. 

Others,  denying  the  reality  of  thofe  duds,  fuppofe  it 
immediately  derived  from  the  arteries.  Dr.  Drake  ad¬ 
mits  the  duds,  and  takes  them  to  be  only  branches  of 
the  excretory  duds  of  the  glandula  innominata,  and 
lachrymalis  *,  which  piercing  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  deliver 
their  liquor  by  ways  hitherto  unknown. 

Mr.  Warner  obferves,  that  this  humour  is  fecreted  by 
the  extremities  of  the  moft  minute  lymphatic  arteries  of 
the  iris;  a'nd  that  a  proper  quantity  of  it  is  received,  and 
occafionally  returned  again,  into  the  larger  veins,  and 
courfe  of  general  circulation,  by  means  of  minute  lym¬ 
phatic,  or  abforbent  veins,  correfponding  to  thofe  ar¬ 
teries. 

AQUETTA,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  poifon  made  much  life 
of  by  the  Roman  women,  under  the  pontificate  of  Alex¬ 
ander  VIII.  • 

AQUIFOLIUM.  See  Holly,  and  Bird-I/W. s 

AQUILA,  in  Natural  H’Jlory ,  &c.  See  Eagle. 

Aquila,  in  Ajironomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere  ;  ufually  joined  with  Antinous. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aquila  and  Antinous,  in 
Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  15;  in  Tycho’s,  19;  in  He- 
velius’s  42;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  71  :  the  lon¬ 
gitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof,  according 
to  the  two  firft,  are  given  by  Hevelius  ;  according  to  the 
laft,  they  are  as  follow. 
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That  below  Antinous’s  knee. 
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A  gain  ft  Antinous’s  hind  knee. 
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In  the  hind,  fide  of  Antinous. 
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Subfeq.  below  the  Lucida. 
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Hence  fome  of  the  heathen  gods  were  called  dil  aquiii) 
q.  d.  nigri. 

Aquilus,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  pelican. 

AQUlMiN  ARIIJM,  in  Antiquity,  a  kim!  of  luflral  ve(TeI» 
wherein  the  Romans  carried  their  holy  water  for  expia¬ 
tion,  and  other  religions  offices. 

AQUIQUI,  in  Natural Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  particular  fpe-> 
cies  ot  monkey,  called  by  the  people  of  Bra’ til*  the  king- 
monkey,  as  being  much  larger  than  all  the  ocher  monkies. 

A  QUO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  agon  us,  a  filh  much  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  the  ai.ausa,  or  shad. 

AQUOSE  dutls,  duflus  Aquosi  Nadi  it.  Sep  Aqueous 

Humour. 

AQUULA*  the  name  of  a  diforder  of  the  eyes,  called  alfo 
hydatis  ■ 

ARA  thurihul'i ,  the  Altar  of  incenfe ,  in  Ajlronomy,  a  fouthem 
conftellation,  not  vifible  in  our  hemifphere,  confiding,' 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  feven  liars  and  according  to 
Sharp’s  Catalogue,  annexed  to  that  of  Mr.  Flamfteed,  of 
nine  (tars,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Situation  of  the  ftars. 


In  the  bafe,  the  northern. 

The  fouthern. 

In  the  middle  of  the  altar. 
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Aquila,  in  Chemijlry,  has  feveral  fignifications,  according 
to  the  epithets  joined  with  it. 

Aqjj  il  a  alba  is  a  name  given  to  a  combination  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  with  frefh  mercury,  called  mercurius  dutch. 

Aquil^e  arbor ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given,  by  fome  authors, 
to  the  tree  whofe  wood  is  the  agallochum ,  or  lignum  aloes 
of  the  (hops. 

AQUILEGIA,  in  Botany.  See  Columbine. 

AQUILICIUM,  or  Aqlleliciu  m,  in  Antiquity,  a  faprifice, 
celebrated  among  the  Romans,  in  time  of  exceflive 
droughts,  to  obtain  rain  of  the  gods. 

■  Danet  calls  this  aquiliciana ■  Thepriefts  who  officiated  at, 
it  were  denominated  aquilices,  quia  aquam  elide  bant,  be- 
caufe  they  brought  down  water:  but  where  he  finds  this 
new  order  of  priefts,  he  does  not  tell  us. 

AQUILIFER,  from  aquila,  eagle,  and  feto,  1  bear,  among 
the  Romans,  an  enfign-bearer,  who  carried  the  ftandard 
on  which  the  eagle  was  represented. 

AQUILINE,  Aquilinus,  fomething  belonging  to  an 
eagle.  Flence,  aquiline  nole  denotes  a  hooked  nofe,  or 
fuch  as  is  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle;  called  alfo  a  hawk’s 
nofe. 

AQUILO,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  north-eafl  wind  ; 
or  that  which  blows  at  450  from  the  north  towards  the 
eaft  point  of  the  horizon. 

The  poets  gave  the  name  aquilo  to  all  ftormy  winds 
dreaded  by  the  mariners. 

AQUILUS,  among  the  Ancients ,  a  dark,  or  dufky  colour, 
approaching  to  black. 


Ara  parva ,  the  little  altar,  a  denomination,  in  the  Ancient 
Surgery ,  given  to  an  elegant  kind  of  bandage,  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Softratus 
APiAB,  or  Arabian  horfe ,  is  faid  to  be  nurfed  with  ca¬ 
mel’s  m>lk  :  there  are  many  (Irange  reports  of  this  bead. 

T  he  duke  of  Newcaftle  aftures  us,  that  the  ordinary  price 
of  one  is  1000,  2000,  or  3000  pounds;  and  that  the 
Arabs  are  as  diligent  in  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their 
horfes,  as  princes  of  their  families.  They  (bike  medals 
on  every  occafion  to  keep  up  the  pedigree.  The  fortune 
the  Arabians  give  their  foils,  when  arrived  at  manhood, 
is,  two  fuits  of  arms,  with  two  feimetars,  and  a  horfe  ; 
which  always  lies  in  the  next  room  to  them.  Yet  of 
thofe  of  the  breed  brought  into  England  few  have  proved 
very  extraordinary.  See  Horse. 

ARAB  ANT,  from  aro,  1  plough,  in  Laov,  ad  curiam  domini , 
was  intended  of  thofe  who  held  by  the  tenure  of  plough¬ 
ing  and  tilling  the  lord’s  lands  within  the  manor. 
AP».ABESQUE,  or  Araeesk,  fomething  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  Arabians.  , 

Arabefque, Grotesque,  and  Moresque, are  terms  appli¬ 
ed  to  fuch  paintings,  ornaments  of  freezes,  &c.  wherein 
there  are  no  human  or  animal  figures,  but  which  confift 
wholly  of  imaginary  foliages,  plants,  ftalks,  &c. 

The  words  take  ahei r  rife  from  hence,  that  the  Moors, 

5  Arabs,  and  others  Mahometans,  ule  thefe  kinds  of  orna¬ 
ments  ;  their  religion  forbidding  them  to  make  any 
images  or  figures  of  men,  or  other  animals. 

Arabefc  is  ufed  by  Stephen  Riou,  efq.  in  his  book  on  Archi¬ 
tecture,  to  denote  that  (lyle  of  building  which  is  vulgarly 
called  Modern  Gothic ,  which  he  alfo  terms  Saracenic  and 
Morefc ;  the  introduction  of  which  he  aferibes  to  theMoors, 
or,  which  he  fays  is  the  fame  thing,  to  the  Aarbians  or  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  have  exprefled,  he  adds,  in  their  architecture, 
the  fame  tafte  as  in  their  poefy,  which  are  both  falfely  de¬ 
licate, crowded  with  fuperiluousornaments,  and  often  very 
unnatural.  This  manner  of  building,  he  fays,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  through  Spain.  The  Crufades  gave 
the  Chriltians  an  idea  of  Saracenic  architecture,  which 
they  afterwards  imitated.  Sir  C.  Wren  diftinguifhes  the 
heavy  Gothic  as  Anglo-Saxon,  the  lighter  as  Arabefc. 

ARABIC,  or  Arabian,  fomething  that  relates  to  Arabia, 
or  the  Arabs. 

Arabic  figures  or  characters,  are  the  numeral  characters 
commonly  made  ufe  of  in  arithmetical  computations. 


The  Arabic  characters  hand  contradillinguiflied  to  the 
Roman. 

The  learned  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  Arabic 
figures  were  firfi  taught  us  by  the  Saracens,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  them  from  the  Indians. — Scaligcr  was  fo  iatisiied 
of  their  novelty,  that  he  immediately  pronounced  a  (liver 
medallion  he  was  confulted  about,  modern  ,  upon  his 
being  told  that  the  numeral  figures  234,  235,  were  upon 
it.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  Planades,  who  lived 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  wis  the  lirlt 
Chriftian  who  made  ufe  of  then.  Father  Mabillon  even 
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ft  Inures  us,  in  his  work  de  Re  Diplomat' ea,  that  he  has  not 
found  them  any  where  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
Yet  Dr.  Wallis  infilts  of  their  being  of  a  much  older 
Handing  j  and  concludes  they  mufl  have  been  ufed  in 
E  ngland,  at  lend  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Hermannus 
Contradbus,  who  lived  about  the  year  105O,  if  not  in 
ordinary  affairs,  yet  at  leaf t  in  mathematical  ones,  and 
particularly  in  the  aftronomical  tables.  "Vide  Wall. 
Algebr.  c.  4, 

J  he  fame  author  gives  us  an  inftance  of  their  antiquity 
in  England,  from  a  mantle-tiee  of  a  chimney,  in  the 
parfonage-houfe  of  Helmdon  in  Northamptonfliire, 
wherein  is  the  following  infcription  in  bajjo  relievo.  N° 
1 3 3 »  being  the  date  of  the  year  1 1  qq.  Philof.  Tranfact. 
»54.  . 

h'lr.  Luffkin  furnifhes  a  yet  earlier  inflance  of  their  ufe, 
in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which  is  a  Roman 
wall,  near  the  market-place  in  Colchefter  ;  where  be¬ 
tween  two  carved  lions,  hands  an  efcutcheon,  contain¬ 
ing  the  figures  1090.  Philof.  TranfatSl.  N°  255. 

Mr.  Hiitt  is  evi-n  of  opinion,  that  thefe  characters  were 
not  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  but  from  the  Greeks; 
and  that  they  were  originally  no  other  than  the  Greek 
letters,  which  we  all  know  that  people  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefs  their  numbers  by. 

Arabic,  See  Gum. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  learning ,  is  divided  into  two  dates, 
or  periods,  viz.  Ante- Mahometan,  and  Mahometan. 
The  Arab  learning  in  this  fird  period,  confided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abuipharagius,  in  the  'knowledge  of  their  lam 
guage,  the  propriety  of  difcourfe,  the  compofition  of 
verfe,  and  the  fcience  of  the  dars  :  but  their  chief  atten¬ 
tion  feems  to  have  been  diredfed  to  oratory  and  poetry. 
flid.  Dynaft.  Renaudot  de  Barbar.  Arid.  verf.  Fabritii 
liibl  Grteca,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  §  6. 

ri  he  fecond  period  is  more  didinguifhed,  at  lead  from 
the  time  of  Al  Mamon,  the  feventh  caliph  of  the  family 
of  the  Abaflides,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  S20,  and 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  modern 
Arabian  learning.  He  fent  for  all  the  bed  books  out  of 
Chaldea,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  .Perfia,  relating  to  phyfic, 
adronomy,  cofmography,  mulic,  chronology,  &c.  "and 
penfioned  a  number  of  learned  men,  {killed  in  the  fe¬ 
deral  languages  and  fciences,  to  tranflate  them  into 
Arabic.  By  this  means,  clivers  of  the  Greek  authors, 
lod  in  them  own  country  and  language,  have  been  pre- 
ferved  in  Arabic.  Elmac.  Elid.  Sar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Leo 
African  us  de  Viris  iliud.  ap.  Arabes,  cap.  1.  Fabricii 
Bib.  Grsec.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  Grrev.  in  Prief.  ad  Tab. 
Geog.  VolT.  de  Se£l.  Phil.  cap.  3.  §  17. 

From  that  time  Arabia  became  the  chief  feat  of  learning-, 
and  we  find  mention  by  Abuipharagius,  Pococke,  D’Her- 
belot,.  and  Flottinger,  of  learned  men,  and  books  with¬ 
out  number. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Gerbert, 
known  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of 
Silve  der  II.  and  afterwards  among  the  Europeans  in  ge¬ 
neral,  may  be  aferibed  to  the  indrudions  and  writings 
of  the  Arabian  do£lors  and  philofophers,  and  to  the 
fchools  which  they  founded  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  And  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  inquifitive  of 
different  countries  frequented  the  fchools  of  the  Saracens 
in  Spain,  and  difleminated  the  knowledge  which  they 
obtained  thdre  after  their  return.  At  this  time,  many 
of  the  learned  prodddlions  of  tire  Arabians  were  tranflated 
into  Latin,  which  facilitated  the  general  progrefs  of  fci¬ 
ence. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  logic,  was  that  of  Aridotle,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes. 

Arabic  marble,  Arabicum  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  brought  from 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
whitenefs. 

Ar  abic,  or  Arab  i  an  oratory,  according  to  Renaudot,  con¬ 
fided  in  a  luxuriancy  of  quaint,  high-flown  words,  epi¬ 
thets,  and  deferiptions. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  philofophy ,  before  Mahomet,  was  Sa- 
bian,  and  included  the  fyilem  and  ceremonies  of  that  feci 
of  idolaters.  This  it  was  that  Mahomet  fet  himfelf  to  de¬ 
cry  ;  and  he  is  even  Paid  by  forne,  to  have  carried  his 
oppofition  fo  far  as  to  prohibit,  if  not  punifh,  all  fludy 
of  philofophy.  But  bis  followers,  by  degrees,  got  over 
this  reftraint  ;  the  love  of  learning  increafed  ;  till,  under 
the  memorable  caliphate  of  Al  Mamon,  Ariftotle’s  phi¬ 
lofophy  was  introduced  and  eftablifhed  among  them  ;  and 
from  them  propagated,  with  their  conquelts,  through 
Egypt,  Africa,  Spain,  and  ocher  parts. 

As  they  chofe  Ariftotle  for  their  mailer,  they  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  that  part  of  philofophy  called  look 
and  thus  became  proficients  in  the  knowledge  of  words* 
rather  than  things.  Whence  they  have  been  fometimes 
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denominated,  Maflers  of  the  wifdom  of  words-,  fometimes 
the  Talking  feci.  Their  philofophy  was  involved  in  quaint 
arbitrary  terms  and  notions,  and  their  demonftiations 
drawn  from  thence,  as  fiom  certain  principles,  &c. 
Walch  Hift.  Logic,  lib.  ii.  fee.  2  §1. 

Arabic,  or  Arabian  phyfic  and  phyfu  ians,  fucceeded  the 
Grecian,  and  handed  down  the  ait  to  us,  having  made 
conliderable  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  parts. 

It  is  certain  we  owe  to  them  mod  of  our  fpices  and  aro¬ 
matics,  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  and  oiher  matters 
of  the  produce  of  India.  We  may  add,  that  moft  of  the 
gentler  purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
fii ft  introduced  by  the  Arabs ,  as  manna,  fena,  rhubarb, 
tamarinds,  caffia,  Ac.  They  likewife  brought  fugar  in¬ 
to  ufe  in  phyfic ,  where,  before,  only  honey  was  ufed. 
1  liey  alfo  iound  the  art  of  preparing  waters  and  oils,  of 
divers  fimples,  by  diffillation  and  fublimation. 

The  fir  ft  notice  of  the  fmnll-pox,  and  the  mealies,  is 
likewife  owing  to  them.  Laftly,  the  reftoration  of  phftc 
in  Europe  took  its  rife  from  their  writings. 
jvE  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  {ketch,  and  Dr.  Freind,  an 
ample  hiftory  of  ihe  Arabian  phyfic.  We  have  alfo  a 
notitia  of  all  the  Arabian  phyfcians ,  by  Fabricius. 

Arabic,  or  A  r  a  e  I  a  n  poetry,  may  be  divided  into  two  ages. 
The  ancient,  according  to  Voffius,  was  no  other  than 
rhyming;  was  a  ftranger.to  all  meafure,  and  rule;  the 
verfes  loofe  and  irregular,  confined  to  no  feet,  number 
of  fy liable?,  or  any  thing  elfe,  fo  that  they  rhymed  at  the 
end  ,  oftentimes  all  the  verfes  in  the  poem  ended  with 
the  fame  rhyme.  It  is  in  fuch  vcife  that  the  alcoran 
is  Laid  to  be  written. 

The  modern  Arabian  poetry  takes  its  .date  from  the 
caliphate  of  Al  Ralchid,  who  lived  toward  the  clofe  of 
the  eighth  century.  Under  him  poetry  became  an  air, 
and  laws  of  prrjody  were  laid  down.  Clark,  Profod. 
Arab.  cap.  1. 

Their  comparifons,  in  whjch  they  abound,  are  taken, 
ufith  little  choice,  from  tents,  camels,  hunting,  and  the 
ancient  manners  of  the  Arabs. 

Arabic,  or  Arabic  tongue,  isabranch  or  dialc#  of  the 
Hebrew. 

E.  Angem  de  St.  Jofeph  fpeaks  much  of  the  beauty 
and  copioufnefs  of  the  Arabic.  He  allures  us  it  has  no 
left  than  a  thoufand  names  fora  fwordj  five  hundred 
for  a  lion;  two  hundred  for  a  ferpent ;  and  eighty  lor 
honey.  1 

Arabic  verfons.  See  Bibles. 

Arabic,  bee  Year. 

ARABIC!,  a  feci  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia,  about  the 
year  207,  whofe  diftinguiftiing  tenet  waq  that  the  foul 
died  with  the  body,  and  alio  rofe  again  with  it. 

Eufebius,  lib.  vi.  c.  38.  relates  that  a  council  was  called 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  this  riling  fed;  and  that  Origen 
aflifted  at  it ;  and  convinced  them  fo  thoroughly  of  their 
error,  that  they  abjured  it. 

ARABACUS  cojlus.  See  Costus. 

ABATES,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  ietradynamia  fliauofa  \ 
bafard  tower  MUSTARD.  / 

AR.AB1SM,  Arabismus,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeak- 
lng  peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  or  the  Arabic  language. 

K.  Martin  maintains,  that  the  1  fometimes  expreffes  an 
oath  in  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Arabic. 

ARABIST,  a  perfon  curious  of,  and  fkilled  in  the  learning 
and  languages  of  the  Arabians:  fuch  were  Erpenius  and 
Gohus.  '1  he  furgeons  of  the  iqth  century  are  called 
Arabifs  by  Severinus.  Freind.  Hift.  Phyf.  tom.  ii.  p. 
301 . 

ARABLE  land,  anciently  called  Ar  al  i  a,  is  fuch  as  is  fit 
for  tillage,  or  ploughing;  or  which  is  adually  ploughed 
up  from  time  fo  time. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  Latin  arare ,  of  aratrum.  a 
plough.  * 

ARABUM  lepra.  See  Leprosy. 

Arapum  fandaracha.  See  Sandaracha. 

ARAC,  or  Arrac,  a  fpirituous  liquor,  imported  from  the 
Eaft  Indies;  chiefly  ufed  by  way  of  dram,  and  in  punch. 
The  nature  and  compofition  of  this  celebrated  liquor 
have  been  much  controverted.  — The  name  arac,  Mr. 
Lockyer  allures  us,  is  an  Indian  word  for  ftrong  waters 
of  ail  kinds  ;  for  that  they  call  our  fpirits  and  brandy, 
Englijh  arac.— But  what  we  underftand  by  the  name 
arac,  is  really  no  other  than  a  fpirit  procured  by  diftilla- 
tion,  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy ,  which  flows  by 
incifion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  fome  other  trees, 
like  the  birch-juice  procured  among  us. 

'Ihe  toddy ,  Mr.  Lockyer  adds,  is  a  pleafmt  drink  of  it- 
feif,  when  new,  but  purges  thofe  not  ufed  to  it;  and, 
when  ftale  is  heady;  and  finally  makes  good  vinegar. 

1  he  Enghfh  at  Madras  ufed  it  2s  leaven  to  raife  their 
bread  with. 

Others 
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Others  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  arac  or  arrac ,  is  a  vinous 
fpirit  obtained  by  diftiliation,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  from 
rice  or  fugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa 
nuts. 

The  Goa  arac  is  made  from  the  toddy ,  the  Batavia  arac 
from  rice  and  fugar.  There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fhiub 
from  which  arac  is  made. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arac. — At  Goa 
there  are  divers  kinds;  fingle,  double,  and  treble  dif¬ 
tilled.  The  double  diftilled,  which  is  that  commonly 
fent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  with 
Batavia  arac ;  yet  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  agree¬ 
able  flavour,  is  preferred  to  all  the  other  aracs  of  India. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  earthen  veflels  which  they  ufe 
at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit;  whereas  at  Batavia  they  ufe 
copper  ftills. 

The  Parier  arac,  made  at  Madrafs,  and  the  Calumbo,  and 
Quilone  arac ,  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits,  are 
little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore  rarely  im¬ 
ported  ;  though  highly  prized  among  the  natives.  In 
the  belt  Goa  arac ,  the  fpirits  of  the  cocoa  juice  do  not 
make  above  a  fixth  or  eight  part. 

The  manner  of  making  the  Goa  arac  is  this.  The 
juice  of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping, 
as  we  do  ;  but  the  operator  provides  himfelf  with  a  par¬ 
cel  of  earthen  pots,  with  bellies  and  necks  like  our  ord'u 
nary  bird-bottles  :  he  makes  faft  a  number  of  thefe  to  his 
girdle,  and  any  way  elfe  that  he  commodioufly  can 
about  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up  the  trunk  of 
a  cocoa  tree  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  boughs,  he 
takes  out  his  knife,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  fmall 
knots,  or  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to 
the  wound,  fattening  it  to  the  bough  with  a  bandage  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  he  cuts  off  other  buttons,  and 
fallens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is  ufed  :  this 
is  done  in  the  evening,  and  defeending  from  the  tree, 
lie  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning;  when  he  takes 
off  the  bottles  which  are  moltly  filled,  and  empties  the 
juice  into  the  proper  receptacle.  This  is  repeated  every 
night,  till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  produced,  and  the  whole 
being  then  put  together,  is  left  to  ferment,  which  it  foon 
«loes.  / 

"When  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  liquor  or 
■waffi  is  become  a  little  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  Hill, 
and  a  fire  being  made,  the  ftill  is  fuffered  to  wort  as 
long  as  that  which  comes  over  has  any  confiderable  tafte 
of  fpirit. 

The  liquor  thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arac ,  and 
this  is  fo  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  foon  corrupt  and 
fpoi'l,  if  not  diftilled  again,  to  feparate  fome  of  its 
phlegm  ;  they  therefore  immediately  after  pour  back 
this  low  wine  into  the  ftill,  and  re£lify  it  to  that  very 
weak  kind  of  proof  fpirit,  in  which  ftate  we  find  it. 
The  arac  we  meet  with,  notwithftanding  its  being  of  a 
proof-teft,  according  to  the  way  of  judging  by  the 
crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  fixth,  and  fometimes  but 
an  eighth  part  of  alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit  :  whereas  our 
other  fpirits,  when  they  fhew  that  proof,  are  generally 
efteem  to  hold  one  half  pure  fpirit.  Shaw’s  Efiay  on 
Diftilling. 

There  is  a  paper  of  obfervations  on  arac,  in  the  Melanges 
d’Hiftoire  Natur.  tome  v.  p.  302.  By  fermenting, 
diftilling,  and  rectifying  the  juice  of  the  American 
maple,  which  has  much  the  fame  tail?  as  that  of  the 
cocoa,  the  author  fays,  he  made  arac  not  in  the  lead 
inferior  to  any  that  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  he 
thinks  the  juice  of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  birch  trees 
would  equally  anfwer  the  end. 

Befide  the  common  forts  of  Goa  and  Batavia  arac ,  there 
are  two  others  lefs  generally  known  :  thefe  are  the  bitter 
arac ,  and  the  black  arac. 

By  flat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  arac  on  board  a  fhip  within 
the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  fearched 
for  and  feized,  together  with  the  package;  or  if  found 
unfhipping  or  unfhipped  before  entry,  may  be  feized 
by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms. 

Upon  an  excife  officer’s  fufpicion  of  the  concealment  of 
or, -ic,  and  oath  made  of  the  grounds  of  fuch  fufpicion, 
before  the  commiffioners,  ora  juftice  of  peace  ;  they  may 
empower  him  to  enter  fuch  fufpedfced  places,  and  feize  the 
liquors,  with  the  cafks,  &c.  If  the  officers  are  obftruCt- 
ed,  the  penalty  is  100/. 

Arac  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  warehoufes,  entered  as  di- 
je&ed  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  upon  forfeiture,  and 
the  cafks,  &c.  If  permits  are  not  returned  which  are 
granted  for  the  removal  of  arac ,  or  if  the  goods  are  not 
fent  away  within  the  time  limited,  the  penalty  is  treble 
the  value.  If  the  permits  are  not  returned,  and  the 
decreafe  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  like  quantity 
j$  forfeited.  Permits  are  not  to  be  taken  out  but  by 
Vol.  I.  N°  23. 
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direction  in  writing  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ftock,  01* 
his  known  fervant,  upon  forfeiture  of  50/.  or  three  months 
imprifonmenr. 

By  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  if  arac  is  offered  to  fale 
without  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pediar,  &c.  with 
a  permit  ;  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  offered,  may  feize 
and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufe  belonging  to  the 
cuftoms  or  excife,  and  bring  the  perfon  offering  the 
fame  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace,  to  be  committed 
to  prifon,  and  profecuted  for  the  penalties  incurred  by 
fuch  offence.  The  perfon  feizing  fuch  goods  may  pro- 
fecute  in  his  own  name  ;  and  on  recovery  is  intitled  to 
one  third  part  of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  fale  :  and  the 
commiffioners  are,  if  defired,  upon  a  certificate  from 
the  juftice  of  the  offender’s  being  committed  to  prifon, 
to  advance  to  the  feizer  15s.  per  gallon  for  the  arac  fo 
feized. 

Arac  (except  for  the  ufe  of  feamen,  two  gallons  each) 
found  in  any  (hip  or  veffel  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  at 
anchor,  or  hovering  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or 
within  two  leagues  of  the  ffiore  ;  and  not  proceeding  on 
her  voyage  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  unavoidable  neceffity  and 
diftrefs  of  weather,  notice  whereof  muftbegivento  the 
collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  port,  upon  the  Ihip’s  ar¬ 
rival)  is  forfeited  ;  with  the  boxes,  calks,  or  other  pack¬ 
age,  or  the  value  thereof. 

ARAC  ART,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird 
of  the  woodpecker  kind.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  our  com¬ 
mon  green  woodpecker,  and  has  a  very  large,  (harp,  and 
fomewhat  hooked  beak.  Marggrave.  See  Picus,  and 
Tab.  II.  Birds,  N9  14. 

ARACHIS,  in  Botany ,  arachidna ,  arachinoides ,  and  arachid- 
notdes.  See  Earth-n ut. 

ARACHNOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  a  fine,  thin,  tranfparent 
membrane,  which  lying  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater , 
is  fuppofed  to  invert  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  apa/jn,  a  fpider,  or  fpidert 
web,  and  form ;  in  regard  to  the  finenefs  of  the 
part,  which  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  that  of  a  fpider’s 
web. 

Many  anatomifts  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  third  tneninx , 
or  membrane;  and  contend  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater ,  which 
fends  its  internal  lamella  between  the  folds  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain. 

Arachnoides,  or  Aranea  tunica,  is  likewife  ufed  fora 
fine  (lender  tunic,  wherewith,  the  cryftalline  humour  is 
encompaffed. 

This,  others  call  cryfalloides ,  and  tunica  cryflallina ,  or 
capfula  cryfallina. — Many  have  even  doubted  of  its  exift¬ 
ence  ;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  fince  Galen 
fpeaks  of  it,  and  compares  it  to  a  pellicle  of  an  onion  ; 
Vefalius  reprefents  it  as  refembling  fine  tranfparent  horn. 
— It  is  ealily  found  in  quadrupeds,  efpecially  the  fheep, 
ox,  and  horfe;  and  though  it  be  a  little  more  difficult  to 
difeover  in  man,  yet  after  a  perfon  has  once  been  fhewn 
it,  he  will  readily  find  it. 

What  is  furprifing,  Briggs  fays  not  a  word  of  it ;  and 
fo  able  an  anatomift  as  Ruyfch,  was  long.  in  fufpenfe 
about  it ;  it  was  only  by  means  of  his  injections  that 
he  difeovered  it  in  man  ;  though  fo  eafy  to  difeern  in  a 
fheep. 

The  arachnoides  adheres  by  its  pofterior  part  to  the  vi¬ 
treous  tunic.  — In  man  it  is  about  twice  as  thick  as  a  fpi 
der’s  web,  at  leaft  the  fore-part  of  it ;  in  an  ox  it  is  as 
thick  again  as  in  man  ;  and  in  a  horfe  it  is  thicker  than 
in  an  ox. 

It  has  three  ufes :  firft,  to  retain  the  cryftalline  in 
the  collet  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  prevent  its 
changing  fituation  :  fecondly,  to  feparate  the  cryftal¬ 
line  from  the  aqueous  humour,  aud  prevents  its 
being  continually  moiftened  therewith:  thirdly,  the 
lymphatics  furnilh  a  liquor  which  they  difeharge  into 
its  cavity,  wherewith  the  cryftalline  is  continually  re- 
freffied,  and  kept  in  right  order:  infomuch  that  when 
this  liquor  is  wanting,  the  cryftalline  foon  dries,  grows 
hard,  and  opake,  and  may  even  be  reduced  to  powder. 
Vide  Petit,  in  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1730.  p.  622, 
feq. 

Arachnoides,  in  Natural  Hifory,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  genera  of  the  echini  mar  ini  ;  the  dillinguiffiing  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are,  that  it  is  of  a  circular  cirrumfe- 
rence,  but  varioufiy  broken  in  at  the  edges.  The  mouth 
is  round,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bafe,  and  the 
aperture  for  the  anus  is  quadrangular,  and  fituated  in 
one  of  the  fides,  on  the  upper  fuperfices,  but  near  the 
edge.  Klein.  See  Tab.  of  Tc/laceous  and  Crullaceous  Am- 
mats,  N°  8. 

ARACUS,  in  Botany ,  firangle  tare,  or  wild  VETCH: 
a  plant  which  grows  in  hedges,  on  banks,  and  among 
3  Y  corn. 
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fcrtn.  It*  is  an  herb  in  ufe,  and  has  the  fame  qualities 
with  the  other  fpecies  of  the  vicia. 

Aracus  aromaticus ,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  vanilla  ufed  in  chocolate  mak¬ 
ing. 

ARADOS,  in  Hippocrates ,  fighifies  that  perturbation 
which  is  excited*  in  the  ftomach  by  concocting  meats 
of  different  qualities.  Araclos  alfo  fignifies  any  internal 
perturbation  caufed  by  purging  medicines,  vehement 
exercifes,  or  other  caufes. 

ARAEOMETER,  a  rteometru M,  an  inftrument  where-  j 
with  to  meafure  the  denfity  or  gravity  of  fluids. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ct pet/o? ,  thin ,  and  /j.i'Jfov,  meafiure. 
The  oraometer ,  or  water-poife,  is  ufually  made  of  glafs ; 
confiding  of  a  round  hollow'  ball,  which  terminates  in 
a  long  (lender  neck,  hermetically  fealed  at  top ;  there 
being  firlt  as  much  running  mercury  put  into  it,  as  will 
ferve  to  balance  or  keep  it  (w’imming  in  an  ereiff  polition. 
The  Hem  is  divided  into  degrees  (as  reprefented  Tab. 
Pneumatics,  fig.  1 8.) ;  and  by  the  depth  of  its  defeent 
into  any  liqnor,  the  lightnefs  of  that  liquor  is  concluded  ; 
for  that  fluid  in  which  it  flnks  leafl,  mult  be  heavieft ; 
and  that  in  which  it  finks  lowed,  lighted. 

M.  Homberg  has  invented  a  new  araeometer,  deferibed  in 
Philof.  Tran  fa  id.  N®  262.  thus:  A  (fig.  19.)  is  a  glafs 
bottle  or  matrafs,  with  fo  (lender  a  neck,  that  a  drop  of 
water  takes  up  in  it  abouc  five  or  fix  lines,  or  half  of  an 
inch.  Near  that  neck  is  a  fmall  capillary  tube  D,  about 
fix  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the  neck. —To  dll  the 
veflel,  the  liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth  B  (which  is 
widened  to  receive  a  tunnel),  till  it  run  out  at  D  ;  that 
is,  till  it  rife  in  the  neck  to  the  mark  C,  by  which  means 
you  have  always  the  fame  bulk  or  quantity  of  liquor  ;  and 
tonfequently,  by  means  of  the  balance,  can  eafily  tell, 
when  different  liquors  fill  it,  which  weighs  mod,  or  is! 
mod  iiitenfely  heavy. 

Some  regard,  however,  is  to  be  had  in  thefe  trials  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
weather:  becaufe  fome  liquors  rarefy  with  heat,  and 
condenfe  with  cold,  more  than  others  ;  and  accordingly 
take  up  more  or  lefs  room. 

By  means  of  this  indrument,  the  ingenious  author  has 
made  a  table,  to  fliew  the  different  weights  of  the  fame 
bulk  of  the  mod  confiderable  chemical  liquors,  both  in 
dimmer  and  winter,  as  follows  : 


Weighed  in  dimmer.  In  winter. 


The  araometcr  full  of 

0 z. 

dr. 

gr- 

oz. 

dr. 

gr- 

Quick-filver, 

- 

-  11 

00 

06 

- 

1 1 

00 

32 

Oil  of  tartar 

- 

-  01 

°3 

08 

-  - 

01 

°3 

3< 

Spirit  of  urine. 

- 

-  01 

CO 

32 

-  - 

01 

CO 

43 

Oil  of  vitriol, 

- 

-  61 

°3 

58 

-  - 

01 

04 

°3 

Spirit  of  nitre 

- 

-  01 

01 

40 

-  - 

01 

Of 

70 

■ - fait, 

- 

-  01 

00 

39 

-  - 

01 

00 

47 

Aqua  fortis, 

- 

-  01 

01 

38 

-  - 

01 

01 

55 

Vinegar, 

- 

-  CO 

07 

55 

-  - 

00 

c7 

60 

Spirit  of  wine, 

- 

-  CO 

c6 

47 

-  - 

00 

06 

61 

River  water, 

• 

-  00 

07 

53 

-  - 

00 

07 

57 

Diitilkd  water, 

- 

-  00 

07 

5° 

-  - 

00 

°7 

54 

The  inflrument  itfelf  weighed. 

,  when  empty, 

one  drachm 

twenty-eight  grains.  See  Hydrometer. 
ARAsOPAGUS.  See  Areopagus. 

ARjEOPAGITIC.  See  Areopagus. 

ARiEOSTYLE,  Arjeostylos,  in  the  Ancient  Architec¬ 
ture ,  a  fort  of  intercolumn i ATioN,  wherein  the 
columns  were  placed  at  the  didance  of  eight,  or,  as  fome 
fay,  ten  modules  from  one  another.  See  Tab.  Archit. 
E .fig-  4°- 

In  the  araojlyle,  the  columns  were  the  wided  and  opened 
they  were  ever  planted  at ;  whence  the  name — from  the 
Greek  apaiof,  rarus,  and  rt/Aoj,  column. 

The  araofiyle  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Tufcan  order  ;  at  the 
gates  of  great  cities,  and  fortrefles. 

ARALOTICS,  in  Medicine ,  fuch  remedies  as  tend  ro  open 
the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  render  them  large  enough  for 
the  morbific  matter’s  being  carried  off  by  dveat,  or  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration. 

To  the  clafs  of  areotics  belong  diaphoretics,  fudorifics 
&c.  ’ 

ARAF,  or  Al-Araf,  in  the  Mahometan  Theology ,  a  kind 
of  reparation  or  partition- wall  between  paradife  and  bell. 
Sale’s  Koran. 

ARAHUM,  or  Harahum,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  de¬ 
notes  a  place  confecrated  or  fet  apart  for  holy  purpofes. 
Du-Cange. 

Hence  the  phrafe,  in  araho  jurare,  or  confinare ,  to  make 
oath  in  the  church  ;  becaufe,  by  the  Ripuarian  laws,} 
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all  oaths  were  to  be  taken  in  the  church,  on  the  relics  of 
the  faints. 

ARA1GNEE,  in  Fortification,  fometimes  denotes  a  branch, 
return  or  gallery  of  a  mine. 

ARAIRE,  the  name  of  a  fmall  plough  ufed  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  in  France. 

ARA1S  Alnil,  in  Botany ,  the  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Asgypt,  to  the  faba  JEgyptia,  01  heads  of  the  nilu- 
far.  Profper  Alpine 

AR.ALIA,  in  Botany ,  berry-bearing  angelica ,  a  genus  of 
the  pent  an  dr  ia  digynia  clafs.  The  chara£fers  are,  that  it 
is  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  globular  umbel,  having 
a  fmall  involucrum  ;  the  flower  hath  five  oval  petals, 
and  five  fliort  ftyles  ;  the  germen  afterwards  turns  to  a 
roundifli  channelled  berry,  having  five  ceils,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  oblong  hard  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies; 
the  Canada  berry-bearing  angelica  ;  the  terry.bcaring  ange¬ 
lica  with  a  naked  flalk  ;  and  the  angelica-tree. 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  tbofe  of  Virginia,  call 
the  firlt  fpecies  of  aralia  by  the  name  of  farfapariHa ,  be- 
caufe  its  roots  have  almoft  the  fame  figure  and  virtues. 
M.  Sarrazin  writes  from  thence,  that  he  had  a  patient 
who  had  been  cured  of  an  anafiarca,  about  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  by  a  drink  made  of  thefe  roots  :  and  affures  us 
that  the  roots  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  well  boiled  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  way  of  cataplafm,  are  very  excellent  for  curing 
old  ulcers  ;  as  alfo  the  decodhion  of  them,  with  which 
they  bathe  and  fyringe  wounds  :  und  be  does  not  at  all 
doubt  but  the  virtues  of  the  third  fpecies  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  fecond.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v. 

Ar  alia,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers ,  denotes  arable  or  plough¬ 
ing  lands.  ' 

This  is  otherwife  denominated  aratoria ,  araturia. 

In  Domcfday  for  Efftx,  we  meet  with  decern  a  eras  prati% 
duos  runcal  quatuor  aralia. — Where  or  aha  feems  to  denote 
land  fit  for  ploughing  or  tillage,  by  way  of  contradif- 
tindlion  to  runcalia ,  which  was  over-run  with  briars  and 
thorns.  Du-Cange. 

ARALIASTRUM,  in  Botany,  fee  Ginseng. 

ARANEA,  a  genus  of  the  aptera  infedls  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Spider. 

Aranea  concha ,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
fea-fheil,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies:  we  call 
them  in  Englifh  the  fpider-lhells  ;  they  are  of  the  family 
of  the  mu  rex,  and  their  peculiar  charadler  is  tlu  havin'*- 
digitated  lips.  The  feveral  fpecies  have  different  numbers 
of  fingers,  from  the  lip  of  the  fhell,  as  four,  five,  fix, 
feven,  or  eight. 

Aranea  tunica,  fee  Arachnoides. 

Araneus  marinas ,  the  Jea-fpidcr ,  a  name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  fifh  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  d  raco  tnarinus ,  and  fuppofed  to  have  foinething 
venomous  in  the  fpines  of  its  back-fin.  Aidrovand. 

Aranea,  a  filver  ore  found  only  in  the  mines  of 
Potofi,  or  in  the  fingle  mine  there  of  Catamito.  It 
owes  its  name  to  fome  refembiance  it  bears  to  a  cobweb, 
being  compofed  of  threads  of  pure  filver,  which  to  the 
fight  appear  like  a  filver  lace  when  burned  to  feparate 
the  filk  from  it.  It  is  the  iicheft  of  all  kinds  of  filver 
ore. 

ARAPABACA,  a  name  given  by  Plumier  to  the  fipigelia  off 
of  Linnaeus,  or  the  worm  grass.  / 

ARARAUNA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird 
of  the  macaw  kind.  Marggraave. 

ARATEIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  yearly  fefiival  celebrated  at 
Sicyon,  on  the  birth-day  of  Aratus,  wherein  divers  ho¬ 
nours  were  paid  by  a  prieft  confecrated  to  this  fervice 
who  for  difti n£f ion’s  fake  wore  a  ribband  befpangled  with 
white  and  purple  fpots. 

The  a>ateia  were  folemnized  with  much  pomp  of  mufic 
the  choiriflers  of  Bacchus  attending.  Potter,  Arcbteol! 
lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

ARATO-BAFABEN,  afixed  ftarof  the  fecond  magnitude 
in  the  head  of  the  dragon. 

ARATUM  terra,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Books,  as  much  land 
as  can  be  yearly  tilled  with  one  plough. — Hoc  manerium 
ejl  30  ar  a  tros  um. 

AR.A  bURA  terra,  an  ancient  fervice  which  the  tenant  was 
to  do  his  lord,  by  ploughing  his  land. 

ARBALET.  See  Bow,  and  Ballista. 

ARBI  rER,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  judge  nominated  by  the 
magiflrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by  two  contending 
parties,  on  whom  they  confer  a  power  by  compromife 
of  deciding  their  diffeiences  according  to  law. 

The  Romans  fometimes  fubmitted  to  a  fingle  arbiter- 
but  ordinarily  they  chofe  feveral;  and  tbofe  always  in  an 
uneven  number. 

In  matters  wherein  the  public  was  concerned,  as  crimes 
marriages,  affairs  of  Rate,  &c.  it  was  not  allowed  to 
have  recourfee  to  arbiters. — Nor  was  it  permitted  to  ap¬ 
peal 
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peal  from  an  arbitral  fentence;  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
being  to  fufpend  the  authority  of  a  jurilditlion,  not  of  a 
compact. 

Among  the  moderns,  there  are  properly  divers  kinds  of 
arbiters-,  fome  obliged  to  go  by  the  rigour  of  the  law; 
and  others  are  authorized  by  the  contending  parties  to 
relax,  or  give  way  to  natural  equity  ;  thefe  are  properly 
called  arbitrators. 

ARBITRARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  is  not  de¬ 
fined,  or  limited  by  any  certain,  exprefs  lav/,  or  confti- 
tution,  but  is  left  folely  to  the  -judgment  and  diferetion 
of  another. — The  punifhment  of  fuch  a  crime  is  arbi¬ 
trary. — Arbitrary  fines  or  muldls  are  ufually  called  amerce¬ 
ments. 

The  word  is  formed  from  arbitrium,  will-,  whence  alfo 
arbiter ,  rbitrator. 

.Arbitrary  power.  See  Despotism,  Monarchy,  &c. 

ARBITR  ATI  ON,  or  Arbitrage,  the  referring  of  a 
caufe  or  quarrel  to  the  decilion  of  one  or  more  indifferent 
perlons,  under  the  quality  and  denomination  of  arbiters 
or  arbitrators. 

An  arbitration  is  either  general,  that  is,  including  all 
adlions,  quarrels,  and  demands  ;  or  fpecial,  Which  in¬ 
cludes  one  or  moie  matters,  or  fails  fpecified. 

By  ftatute  9  and  io  W.  III.  cap.  15.  fedt.  I.  after  May 
nth,  1698,  all  merchants  and  others  defiring  to  end 
any  controverfy,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  by 
perfonal  ailion,  or  fuit  in'  equity,  by  arbitration ,  may 
agree  that  their  l’ubmiffion  of  the  fuit  to  the  award  or 
umpirage  of  any  perfons,  {hall  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of 
his  majefty’s  courts  of  record,  which  the  parties  fhall 
chufe  ;  and  may  infert  fuch  their  agreement  in  their 
fubmiffion,  or  the  .condition  of  the  bond  or  promife  : 
and  upon  producing  an  affidavit  of  fuch  agreement,  and 
upon  reading  and  filing  fuch  affidavit  in  the  court  fo 
chofen,  the  fame  may  be  entered  of  record  in  fuel)  court, 
and  a  rule  of  court  fhall  be  thereupon  made,  that  the 
parties  fhall  fubmit  to,  and  finally  be  concluded  by, 
inch  arbitration  or  umpirage  ;  and  in  cafe  of  difobedience 
thereto,  the  party  neglecting  or  refufing,  fhall  be  fubjetl 
to  all  the  penalties  of  contemning  a  rule  of  court,  and 
proctfs  fhall  be  ilfued  accordingly  ;  which  fhall  not  be 
flopped  or  delayed  by  any  order,  & c.  of  any  other  couit, 
either  of  law  or  equity,  unlefs  it  appear  on  oath,  that 
the  arbitrators  or  umpire  miffiehaved  themfelves,  and  that 
Inch  award  was  corruptly  or  unduly  procured. 

Sec.  2.  Any  arbitration  or  umpirage  procured  by  cor¬ 
ruption  or  undue  means  {hall  be  void,  and  fet  afide  by 
any  court  of  law  or  equity,  fo  as  fuch  corruption  or  un¬ 
due  practice  be  complained  of  in  the  court  where  the 
rule  is  made  for  fuch  arbitration ,  before  the  laft  day  of 
the  next  term  after  fuch  arbitration  made  and  publiffied 
to  the  parties. 

The  power  of  arbitrators  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  com- 
promife  between  the  parties,  as  to  what  concerns  the 
differences  they  are  to  determine  ;  and  whatever  they  de¬ 
cree  beyond  that,  is  of  no  e  lie  hi. 

ARBITRATOR,  an  extraordinary  judge  or  commiffioner, 
in  one  or  more  caufes  between  party  and  party,  chofen 
by  their  mutual  confent. 

Among  us,  two  arbitrators  are  ufually  chofen  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  :  and  in  cafe  thefe  cannot  agree,  a  third 
is  added,  and  is  called  an  umpire  ;  in  whofe  decifion  both 
fides  are  bound  to  acquiefce. 

The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and 
arbitrator :  though  both  ground  their  power  on  the  con- 
promife  of  the  parties,  yet  their  liberty  is  diverfe  :  for 
an  arbiter  is  tied  to  proceed  and  judge  according  to  the 
forms  of  law  ;  whereas  an  arbitrator  is  permitted  wholly 
to  ufe  his  own  diferetion,  without  folemnity  of  procefs, 
or  courfe  of  judgment,  to  hear  and  accommodate  the 
controverfy  committed  to  him  ;  fo  it  be  juxta  arbitrium 
boni  viri.  See  EpiTROpus. 

ARBlfREMENT.  See  Arbitration. 

ARBOR,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  Botany ,  &c.  See  Tree 

Arbor,  in  Chemifiry. — Arbor  pbilofophica  is  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  feveral  metalline  cryftallizations ;  thus  called 
from  their  ramifications  rCfembling  a  tree. 

Of  this  kind,  is  the  arbor  Diana: ,  fometimes  alfo  called 
arbor  Lunce,  a  kind  of  effiorefeeme  or  cryftallization, 
in  which  aqua  fortis  incorporated  with  filver  and  mer- 
curv,  being  put  in  water,  expands  and  (hoots  itfelf  into 
an  appearance  of  a  tiee,  with  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers. 

The  arbor  Di  an^e  Is  properly  a  precipitation  of  filver 
with  mercury  :  the  operation  of  making  it  belongs  to  the 
head  of  amalgamation.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
filver  which  chemifls  call  Diana ,  or  the  Moon.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  generally  confidered  merely  as  curious  and 
amufing. 

Albertus  Magnus  is  faid  ro  have  produced  a  tree  before 
the  king  of  Fiance,  while  he  fat  at  dinner:  this  paffed 
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at  that  time  for  a  palingenefia,  or  refufeitation  ;  but  it 
may  more  naturally  be  referred  to  the  fpecies  of  germi¬ 
nations  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

Ihe  method  of  preparing  the  arbor  a*ur,  according 
to  Lemery,  is  as  follows.  “  Diffolve  an  ounce  of  fine 
“  fiRer  in  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  very 
“  Pure  ami  moderately  ftrong  ;  mix  the  folution  in  a 
“  matrafs,  with  about  twenty  ounces  of  diddled  water, 
“  add  two  ounces  of  mercury  ;  and  let  the  whole  remain 
“  at  reft.  In  about  forty  days,  a  kind  of  filver  tree  will 
“•be- formed  on  the  mercury,  with  branches  refemblim>- 
“  vegetable  ramifications.”  & 

This  procefs  is  very  long  ;  the  following,  by  Mr.  Hom- 
berg,  is  much  ffierter.  “  Make  an  amalgam  without 
“  heat,  of  four  drams  of  filings  of  filver,  or  rather  of 
“  fiiver-leaf,  and  of  two  drams  of  mercury;  diffolve 
“  this  in  four  ounces,  or  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
“  nitre,  pure  and  moderately  ftrong;  dilute  this  fo- 
“  lution  in  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  diftilled  water  * 
“  (hake  the  mixture,  and  preferve  it  in  a  bottle  with  a 
“  glafs  ftopper.  When  the  preparation  is  to  be  ufed, 
“  an  ounce  of  it  is  to  be  put  in  a  phial  together  with 
“  about  the  fize  of  a  pea  of  an  amalgam  of  gold,  or  of 
*'•'  filver,  which  ought  to  be  as  foft  as  butter,  and  the 
“  whole  is  to  remain  at  reft.  Some  fniall  filaments  are 
“  to  be  feen  bluing  from  the  fmall  amalgam ,  which 
“  quickly  increafe,  branch  out  on  both  fides,  and  take 
<f  the  form  of  lhrubs.” 

Another  kind  of  artificial  vegetation  may  be  produced, 
fays  Dr.  Lewis,  by  fpreading  a  few  drops  of  folution  of 
filver  upon  a  glafs  plate,  and  placing  in  the  middle  a 
fmall  piece  of  any  of  the  metals  that  precipitate  filver,  as 
particularly  of  iron.  The  filver  quickly  concretes  into 
curious  ramifications  all  over  the  furface  of  the  plate. 
Neumann’s  Works,  p.  47. 

Arbor  Martis  is  a  germination  of  iron,  refembling  a  na¬ 
tural  plant. 

The  arbor  Martis  is  but  of  late  invention  ;  we  owe  it  to 
the  younger  Lemery. 

I  he  manner  of  the  difeovery  was  this:  on  a  diffolution 
of  iron  filings  in  fpiiit  of  nitre  contained  in  a  glafs,  he 
poured  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  :  upon  this  the  liquor 
foon  fwelled  very  conliderably,  though  with  very  little 
fermentation;  and  Xvas  no  fooner  at  reft  than  there 
arofe  a  fort  of  branches  adhering  to  the  futface  of  the 
glafs,  which,  con'inuing  to  grow,  at  length  covered  it 
all  over. 

The  form  of  the  branches  was  fo  perfeil,  that  one 
might  even  difeover  a  kind  of  leaves  and  flowers  theieon  ; 
fo  that  this  vegetation  has  as  good  a  title  to  the  appellation 
of  arbor  Martis,  as  the  former  has  to  that  of  arbor 
DiaN/e.  See  Hiftoir.  Acad.  Royal,  an.  1706. 

Arbor  genealogica,  tree  of  confangiiinity,  figuifies  a  lineage 
drawn  out  under  the  figuieor  reiemblance  of  roor,  flock, 
branches,  &c. 

Arbor  porphyriana,  among  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  a  fcale 
of  beings  ;  or  a  figure  confiding  of  three  rows  or  co¬ 
lumns  of  words;  the  middlemofl  whereof  contains  the 
feries  of  genera  and  fpecies,  and  hears  fome  analogy  to 
the  trunk  ;  and  the  extremes,  containing  the  differences^ 
to  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
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The  arbor  porphyriana  is  otherwife  called  fcala  predi¬ 
cament  alls. 

Arsop.  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  Mechanics ,  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  a  machine,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft. — 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fpindle,  or  axis,  whereon  a  ma¬ 
chine  turns  ;  thus,  arbor  of  a  crane,  a  mill,  a  wind¬ 
mill,  &c. 

ARBOREOUS,  Arboreus,  is  applied  by  fome  natu- 
ralifts  to  fuch  ex%iefcences,  fungufes,  modes,  and  other 
parafites,  as  grow  on  trees;  in  contradiftinilion  to 
luch  a3  grow  on  the  ground  ;  fuch  are  the  lichenoides  and 
agarics. 

ARBORESCENT,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  any  thing  that 
fhoots  or  grows  up  in  form  of  a  tree. 

Botanifts  (peak  of  arborefeent  fhrubs  and  plants ;  the 
sebum  arborefeens ,  &c.  Mireralifts  treat  of  arborefeent 
metals,  arborefeent  filver,  arborefeent  iron,  arborefeent 
ftones,  &c.  The  fungus  marinus  is  ranked  by  fome  in 
the  clafs  of  arborefeent  fluors;  the  chemifls  produce  ar- 
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lorefcent  cryftallizations,  which  they  call  philofophical 
trees.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  198.  N°  ni.andN0  129.  _ 
Zoologilb  give  inftances  of  arboiefient  animals,  particu¬ 
larly  fi flies.  . 

The  aborefcent  st  AK-jiJh,  Jiella  arborefccns,  is  one  of  the 
curiofuies  of  nature  found  in  feveral  cabinets  of  natural 
rarities. 

ARBORI  BONZES,  in  Modern  Hi/lory ,  priefts  of  Japan, 
who  live  an'  erratic  life,  and  fubfift  on  alms.  1  hey 
dwell  in  caverns,  and  cover  their  heads  with  bonnets 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

AR  BORIS  peften.  SeePECTEN. 

ARBORIST,  Arborista,  a  perfon  (killed  in  trees,  their 
kinds,  forms,  natures,  &c. 

A'boriji  is  an  appellation  of  lefs  extent  than  botanijl. 

ARBOR  fciendee ,  a  general  diflribution  or  fcheme  of  fcience 
or  knowledge. 

Arbor  vine.  See  Convolvulus. 

Arbor  vita.  See  Thuya. 

ARBOUR,  among  Gardeners ,  & c.  a  kind  of  lhady  bower 
or  cabinet,  contrived  to  take  the  air  in  ;  yet  to  keep  out 
the  fun  and  rain. 

Arbours  are  now  gone  much  into  difufe  ;  being  apt  to  be 
damp  and  unwhoIfome.—They  are  diftinguifhed  into 
natural  and  artificial. 

Arbours,  natural ,  are  formed  only  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  interwoven  artfully,  and  borne  up  by  ftrong 
lattice-work,  poles,  hoops,  & c.  which  make  galleries, 
halls,  poiticoes,  and  green  viftas,  naturally  covered. 

The  trees  wherewith  thefe  arbours  are  formed,  are  ufu¬ 
ally  the  female  elm,  or  lime-tree;  becaufe  they  eafily 
yield,  and,  by  their  great  quantity  of  fmall  boughs, 
form  a  thick  brulh  wood ;  the  lower  parts  are  ufually 
filled  up  with  horn  beam,  or  the  like. 

Arbours,  artificial ,  and  cabinets,  are  made  of  lattice-work, 
borne  up  by  ftandards,  crofs-rails,  circles  and  arches  of 
iron.  For  thefe  arbours,  they  make  ufe  of  fmall  fillets 
of  oak,  which  being  planted,  and  made  ftraight,  are 
wrought  in  chequers,  and  faftened  with  wire. 

ARBUSCULA  is  ufed  by  Bradley,  to  denote  a  little,  or 
dwarf  tree,  above  the  rank  of  fhrubs,  but  below  that  of 
trees,  fuch,  e.  gr.  as  the  elder. 

ARBJJSTIVA,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Alethodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

ARBUSTUM  implies  a  number  or  multitude  of  trees, 
planted  for  the  fruit  fake. 

Such  are  oliveta,  avellanela ,  vineta,  See. 

The  word  was  more  peculiarly  applied  to  a  place  planted 
with  trees  for  fattening  vines  to,  which  are  hence  called 
by  Columella  arbufiiva. 

Arbustum  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  an  orchard, 
or  field  wherein  trees  are  planted  at  fuch  diltance,  that 
there  is  room  for  ploughing,  and  growing  corn  between. 

ARBUTUS,  in  Botany,  the  straw berry-Zw  ;  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  characters  are,  that 
the  flower  has  a  fmall  obtufe  empalement,  which  is  cut 
into  five  parts,  upon  which  the  germen  fits.  The  flower  is 
of  one  leaf,  fhaped  like  a  pitcher;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  is  fituated  the  globular  germen ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  or  round  berry,  having  five  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  hard  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies. 
The  common  ftrawberry-tree  is  one  of  the  greatelt  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  fre¬ 
quently  great  part  of  December ;  that  being  the  feafon 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  the  fruit  of  the  former 
year  is  ripe ;  for  the  fruit  is  a  whole  year  growing  to 
perfection. 

The  bell  method  to  propagate  the  arbutus ,  is  from  feeds : 
therefore  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  they  fhould  be 
gathered  and  mixed  with  dry  fand,  to  preferve  them  till 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  which  is  the  proper 
feafon  for  lowing  them,  in  order  to  have  ftrong  plants 
before  winter.  They  muft  be  fown  in  pots,  which 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 
greatly  forward  their  vegetation;  and  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  they  will  grow  eight  or  ten  inches  high 
before  winter. 

Thefe  trees  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  are  feldom  hurt, 
except  in  extreme  hard  winters,  which  many  times  kill 
the  young  and  tender  branches,  but  rarely  deftroy  the 
Wees :  therefore,  however  dead  the  trees  may  appear 
after  a  hard  winter,  yet  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
till  the  fucceeding  fummer  has  fufficiently  demonftrated 
what  are  living  and  what  are  dead. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  arbutus  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  which  time  the  blofl'oms  are  beginning  to 
appear ;  and  at  that  feafon,  if  they  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  and  they  are  kept  moift,  they  will  take  root  very 
foon  :  but  toward  the  beginning  of  November  their  roots 
fhould  be  well  covered  with  mulch,  to  keep  out  the 
froft.  Miller. 

ARC,  fee  Ark. 

The  words  are  formed  from  arcus,  a  btw. 


ARCA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  teflacea  worms  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem  ;  comprehending  feventeen  fpecies.  Its 
animal  is  a  tethys ;  the  {hell  bivalve  and  equivale:  and 
the  teeth  of  the  hinge  numerous,  inferted  between  each 
other. 

Arca  cordis  is  ufed  by  fome  anatomifts,  to  denote  the  pe¬ 
ricardium. 

ARCADE,  in  Architecture,  is  ufed  to  denote  any  opening 
in  the  wall  of  a  building  formed  by  an  arch.  See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  40. 

ARCADIANS,  a  literary  fociety  eftablifhed  at  Rome  in 
1690.  See  Academies. 

ARCAs  cufios,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  archdeacon,  on 
account  of  his  having  the  cuftody  of  the  church’s  cheft, 
or  treafure. 

ARCANGIS,  in  the  Turkijh  Armies ,  an  inferior  kind  of  in¬ 
fantry,  which  ferve  as  enfans  perdu s,  and  to  harrafs  and 
pillage  the  enemies  frontiers. 

The  Arcangis  are  an  order  inferior  to  the  Janizaries ;  and 
when  any  of  them  diftinguifh  themfelves,  are  ufually 
preferred  in  the  Janizaries  order. — They  have  no  pay, 
but  are  to  fubfift  on  their  plunder. 

ARCANNA,  a  kind  of  red  chalk,  called  by  pbyfiologifls 
rubrica  fabrilis,  as  being  ufed  by  capenters,  to  colour 
their  lines,  for  marking  timber,  &c. 

ARCANUM  literally  fignifies  a  fecret,  and  is  therefore  very 
pertinently  applied  by  quacks  and  impoftors  in  medicine, 
who  conceal  their  ignorance  and  fraud  under  a  pretence 
of  fecrecy. — Hence  a  multitude  of  arcana. 

There  are  alfo  Handing  officinal  compofitions,  under  the 
denomination  of  arcana.— Such  are  the 

Arcanum  corallinum,  a  preparation  of  red  precipitate; 
made  by  diflilling  it  with  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  diftillation  again  and  again,  till  a  fine  red  powder 
be  procured.  This  powder  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
water  poured  off,  and  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  put  to  the; 
powder:  two  or  three  cohobations  are  made;  which 
leave  a  powder,  much  like  the  prince’s  powder,  and  faid 
to  be  of  good  ufe  in  the  gout,  dropfy,  feurvy,  &c.  It 
operates  chiefly  by  ftool.  It  is  therefore,  in  fa£t  nothing 
elfe  but  red  precipitate,  on  which  fpirit  of  wine  has 
been  two  or  three  times  burnt,  with  an  intention  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  milder. 

Arcanum  duplicatum  is  prepared  of  the  caput  mortuum  of 
aqua  fords,  by  diflblving  it  in  hot  water,  filtrating,  and 
evaporating  it  to  a  cuticle  ;  and  then  leaving  it  to  {hoot. 
It  is  entirely  the  fame  in  compofition  and.  effeft  with 
vitriolated  tartar  :  and  is  fometimes  called  fal  catho- 
licum,  and  fal  de  duobus. 

The  arcanum  duplicatum,  or  panacea  duplicata ,  is  extolled 
as  a  diuretic,  and  fudorific. — The  recipe  was  purchafed 
at  the  expence  of  500  dollars,  by  that  great  virtuofo  the 
duke  of  Holftein.  Schroder,  that  prince’s  phyfician, 
writes  wonders  of  its  great  ufes  in  hypochondriacal  cafes, 
and  in  continued  and  intermitting  fevers,  ftone,  feurvy. 
See.  Mixed  with  the  pafte  employed  in  binding  books, 
it  fecures  them  effe£lually  againft  all  injury  from  that 
jnifehievous  infeft,  the  book -worm. 

Arcanum  duplicatum  catbolicum,  in  Medicine,  a  name  given 
by  Wedelius,  to  a  compound  medicine  adminiflered  by 
him  and  others  of  the  fame  time,  with  great  fuccefs,  in 
a  peftilential  fever,  attended  with  dyfentery,  which  raged 
for  many  years  in  Germany,  and  yieldedfo  well  to  nothing 
as  to  this  medicine.  It  was  compofed  of  bezoar,  plan- 
tane-root,  and  the  root  of  colchicum.  This  laft  root  has 
generally  been  efteemed  a  poifon  of  late  times,  though 
the  authors  of  the  greateft  antiquity  have  fhewn  a  much 
greater  refped  for  it,  and  called  it  the  facred  root,  or 
bierobutbus. 

Arcanum  Joviale ,  is  madeof  an amalgama  of  mercuryand 
tin,  digefted  in  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  the  fpirit  being  drawn 
off,  the  remaining  matter  is  wetted  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  the  fpirit  burnt  away,  and  this  for  feveral  times, 
till  the  pungent  tafte  is  wholly  gone  :  what  remains  is 
ufed  much  with  the  fame  intentions  as  the  antiheflicum 
Poterii,  and  is  recommended  by  fome  as  a  fudorific. 

Arcanum  tartari,  is  a  neutral  fait  foluble  in  water  and 
fpirit  of  wine,  formed  from  the  combination  of  vinegar 
with  fixed  alkalies. 

ARC-Boijtant,  in  Building ,  a  kind  of  flat  arch,  or  part 
of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  feet  of  an  arch,  or  reins 
of  a  vault,  to  fupport,  and  prevent  their  giving  wav. 

The  name  is  French  ;  formed  of  arc  and  boutcr ,  to  abut. 
Arc-boutants  are  only  arched  buttresses, 

ARCEUTUM  is  ufed  in  fome  Ancient  Law-Writers,  for 
a  procuration  due  to  a  bifhop,  abbot,  or  archdeacon, 
from  their  clergy,  in  time  of  entertainment. 

ARCH,  Arc,  Arcus,  a  part  of  any  curve  line;  e.  gr.  of 
a  circle,  an  ellipGs,  or  the  like. 

Arch  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  the  circumference  thereof, 
lefs  than  a  half,  or  femicircle. — Such  is  A  E  B  {Tab. 
Geometry,  fig.  6.). 

The  bafeor  line  A  B,  that  joins  the  two  extremes  of  the 
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arch,  is  called  the  chord;  arid  AD  half  of  the  chord 
bifeded  by  the  diameter  at  right  angles,  is  the  sine  ot 
half  the  faid  arch,  viz.  AE. 

All  angles  are  meafured  by  arches. — To  know  their  quan¬ 
tity,  an  anh  is  deferibed,  having  its  centre  in  the  point 
of  the  angle. 

Every  circle  is  funpofed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees ; 
and  an  arch  is  eftimated  according  to  the  number  of  thofe 
degrees  it  takes  up.  Thus  an  arch  is  faid  to  be  of  30, 
of  80,  of  too  degrees.  See  Degree. 

Arches,  concentric.  See  Concentric. 

Arches,  equal,  are  fuch  arches  of  the  fame  or  equal  circle, 
as  contain  the  fame  number  of  degrees.  See  Equal. 

In  the  fame  or  equal  circles,  equal  chords  fubtend  equal 
arches. — And  hence,  again,  arches  intercepted  between 

parallel  chords  are  equal.  ,  .  ^  , 

A  radius,  CE,  fig.  6.  which  bife£ts  the  cord  in  D,  does 
alfo  bifed  the  a<ch  in  E;  and  is  perpendicular  to  the 
chord  ;  and  on  the  contrary.  And  hence  the  problem, 
to  bifedl  an  arch,  is  folved,  by  drawing  a  line  CE  from 
■the  centre  perpendicular  to  the  chord  in  D. 

Arches,  fimilar,  are  thofe  which  contain  the  fame  num-- 
her  of  degrees  of  unequal  circles.  See  Similar,  and 
Like.  —  Such  are  the  arches  A3  and  DE,  fig.  87. 

Two  radii  being  drawn  from  the  centre  of  two  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  the  two  arches  intercepted  between  them  bear 
the  fame  ratio  to  their  refpedive  peripheries;  and  alfo 
the  two  fetlors  to  the  areas  of  their  refpeaive  circles. 

See  Angle.  .  , 

To  find  the  center  of.  gravity ,  of  an  arch  of  a  circle, 

fee  Center  of  gravity,  &c. 

For  the  fines,  tangents,  &c.  of  arches ,  fee  ^ine,  I  an- 

GENT,  &C.  ,  ,  ,  .  r 

Arch,  in  Afironomy. — Diurnal  Arch  of  the  fun  is  part  ot 
a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  deferibed  by  the  kin  in 
his  courfe  betwixt  rifing  and  fetting.  See  Day,  Diur- 

His  ncfiurnal  arch  is  of  the  fame  kind  ;  excepting  that  it 
is  deferibed  between  his  fetting  and  rifing.  See  Night, 
Nocturnal,  Rising,  &c. 

The  latitude  and  elevation  of  the  pole  are  meafured  by 
an  arch  of  the  meridian  ;  and  the  longitude,  by  an  arch 
of  a  parallel  circle.  See  Elevation, Latitude,  Lon- 

gitude,  See.  ...  ,  .. 

Arch  of  progrejfion,  or  direction,  is  an  arch  Oi  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  which  a  planet  feems  to  pafs  over,  whtAi  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  according  to  the  order  of  the  fign.  See  Direc- 

tion.  .  .,  . 

Arch  of  retrogradation  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  delcnbecl 
while  a  planet  is  retrograde,  and  moves  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns.  See  Retrogradation. 

Arch  of  flection.  See  Station,  and  Stationary. 
Arch  between  the  centres,  is  an  arch ,  as  AI  {Tab.  Afironomy 
fia.  35.)  palling  from  the  centre  of  the  moon’s  fhadow, 
A,  perpendicular  to  her  orbir,  03.  See  Eclipse. 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  arch  between  the  centres  AI,  and 
the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  moon,  be  equal  to  the 
femidiameter  of  the  fnadow,  the  eclipfe  will  be  total  with¬ 
out  any  duration  ;  if  lefs,  total  with  fome  duration  ;  and 
if  greater,  yet  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of 
the  moon  and  the  fhadow,  partial. 

Arch  of  vifion  is  the  fun’s  depth  below  the  horizon,  at 
which  a  (Far,  before  bid  in  his  rays,  begins  to  appear 
again. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Arch  of  Vifion  of  the  Planets 
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They  are  alfo  ufed  as  buttreffes  and  counter-forts;  ft! 
fupport  large  walls  laid  deep  in  the  earth,  for  foundations 
of  bridges  and  aquedu&s,  for  tiiumphai  arches;  gates’; 
windows,  &c. 

Arches  are  fuffained  by  piers;  imports,  See. 

Arches  are  either  circular,  elliptical,  or  firaight; 

Arches,  circular,  are  of  three  kinds  ;  viz. 

Arches,  faniciircular ,  thofe  which  «make  an  exact  fern"- 
circle  ;  and  have  their  centre  iii  the  middle  of  the  chord 
of  the  anh ;  called  alfo  by  the  French  builders,  perfect 
arches  and  arches  en  plcin  centre. 

Arches,  fcheme,  from  the  Italian  fumo,  imperfett  ;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and  confequently  are 
flatter  arches-,  containing  fome  90  degrees,  others  70; 
and  others  only  60  ;  called  alfo  im perfect  and  diminijhcd 
arches . 

Akckes  of  the  third  and  fourth  point ,  as  fome  of  Our  work¬ 
men  call  them,  though  the  Italians  call  them  di  teizo 
and  quarto  acuto,  becaufe  they  always  concur  in  an  acute 
angle  at  top. — Thefe  confift  of  two  arches  of  a  circle 
meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  are  drawn  from  the 
di vi (ion  of  the  chord  into  three  or  four,  or  more  parts; 
at  pleafufe.  Of  this  kind  are  many  of  the  arches  in  old 
Gothic  buildings;  but  on  account  both  of  their  weak- 
nefs  and  unfightlinefs,  they  ought,  according  to  fir 
Henry  YVotton,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  out  of  all 
buildings. 

Arches,  elliptical,  confift  of  a  femi-ellipfis ;  and  were 
formerly  much  ufed  inftead  of  mantle-trees  in  chimneys. 
Thefe  have  commonly  a  key-ftone,  and  chaptrels  cr  im¬ 
ports. 

Arches,  firaight,  are  thofe  whofe  upper  arid  under  edges 
are  firaight  ;  as  in  the  others  they  ate  curved  :  and  thofe 
two  edges  alfo  parallel,  and  the  heads  and  joints  all  point¬ 
ing  towards  the  centre. — Thefe  are  principally  ufed  over 
windows,  doors,  See. 

The  doctrine  and  ufe  of  aRciies  are  well  delivered  by 
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However,  the  quantity  of  this  arch  is  not  always  the 
fame  ;  but  varies  with  the  latitude,  declination,  right 
afeenfion  or  defeenfion,  and  diftance  of  any  planet  or  flat. 
Ricciol.  Aim.  v.  i.  p.  42.  See  Poetical  Rising. 

Arch,  in  Architect urey  is  a  concave  ftru&ure,  raifed  with 
a  mould  bent  in  form  of  the  arch  of  a  curve,  and  ferving 
as  the  inward  fupport  of  any  fuperftruduie.  See  Tab. 

Archit.  fig.  40.  E.  ... 

An  arch,  fays  fir  Henry  Wotton,  is  nothing  but  a  nar¬ 
row  or  contracted  vault ;  and  a  vault  is  a  dilated  arch. 
Arches  are  ufed  in  large  intercolumnations  of  fpacious 
buildings;  in  porticos,  both  within  and  without  temples; 
in  public  balls,  as  cielings,  the  courts  of  palaces,  cloif- 
ters,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres. 

Vol.I.  N?  23. 


fir  Henry  Wotton,  in  the  following  theorems. — Fir  ft  ; 
all  matter,  unlefs  impeded,  tends  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  in  a  perpendicular  line. 

Secondly;  All  folid  materials,,  as  brick-,  (tones,  &c* 
in  their  oidinary  rectangular  form,  being  laid  in  numbers, 
one  by  the  fide  of  another,  in  a  level  row,  and  their 
extreme  one  fuftained  between  two  fupporters  ;  thofe  in 
the  middle  will  necdfarily  fink,  even  by  their  own  gra¬ 
vity,  much  more  if  prefTed  down  by  any  fuperincumbent 
weight.— -To  make  them  -land,  therefoie,  either  their  fi¬ 
gure  or  their  pofition  nnift  be  altered. 

Thirdly;  Stones,  or  other  mateiials,  being  figured  cu~ 
neatim,  i-  e.  wedge-wife,  broader  above  than  below, 
and  laid  in  a  level  row,  with  their  two  extremes  fup- 
ported  as  in  the  preceding  theorem,  and  pointing  all  to 
the  fame  centre  ;  none  of  them  can  fink,  till  the  fup¬ 
porters  or  hutments  give  away,  becaufe  they  want  room 
in  that  fituation  to  defeend  perpendicularly.  But  this  is 
a  weak  (tru&ure  ;  becaufe  the  fupporters  are  fubjeCt  to 
too  much  impulfion,  efpecially  where  the  line  is  long  : 
for  which  reafon  the  form  of  firaight  arches  is  feldom 
ufed,  excepting  over  doors  and  windows,  where  the  line 
is  fitorr.  — In  order  to  fortify  the  work,  therefore,  we  mult 
not  only  change  the  figure  of  the  materials,  but  alfo  their 
pofition.  . 

Fourthly;  If  the  materials  be  fhnped  wedge-wife,  and 
be  difpofed  in  form  of  a  circular  arch,  and  pointing  to 
fome  centre  ;  in  this  cafe,  neither  the  pieces  of  the  faid 
a'ch  can  fink  downwards,  for  want  of  room  to  defeend 
perpendicularly  ;  nor  can  the  fupporters  or  hutments  fuf- 
fer  much  violence,  as  in  the  preceding  platform  :  for  the 
convexity  will  always  make  the  incumbent  weight  rather 
reft  upon  the  fupporters,  than  heave  them  outwards  : 
whence  this  corollary  may  be  fairly  deduced,  that  the  fe- 
cureft  of  all  the  arches  above  mentioned  is  the  femi- 
circular;  and  of  all  vaults,  the  hemifphertcal. 

Fifthly  ;  As  lemicircular  vaults,  railed  ori  the  whole 
diameter,  are  the  itrongeft;  fo  thofe  are  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful,  which,  keeping  to  the  fame  height,  are  yet  dif- 
tended  one  fourteenth  part  longer  than  the  femidiameter  : 
which  addition  of  width  will  contribute  greatly  to  their 
beauty,  without  diminifning  any  thing  cOnfiderable  of 
their  ftrength. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  geo 
metrical  (triCtnefs,  to  have  the  ftrongell  arches,  they  mult 
not  be  portions  of  circles,  but  of  another  curve,  called 
the  catenaria,  whofe  nature  is  fuch,  that  a  number 
of  fpheres  difpofed  in  this  form  will  fuftain  each  other, 
and  form  an  arch. 

Dr.  Gregory  even  (hews,  that  arches,  conftrufted  in 
other  curves,  only  ftand,  or  fuftain  themfelves,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  catenaria  contained  in  their  thickriefs  ;  fo  that 
were  they  made  infinitely  (lender  or  thin,  they  mud 
tumble  of  courfe  ;  whereas  the  catenaria,  though  infi¬ 
nitely  (lender,  mult  (land,  becaufe  no  on;  point  thereof 
1  ^  Z  tends 
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tends  downwards  more  than  any  other.  See  Philofopli. 
Tranfact.  N°  231. — See  farther  of  the  tlieoiy  of  arches, 
under  the  article  Vault. 

Arch  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  fpace  between  the  two 
piers  of  a  bridge. 

The  chief  or  niufter-arch  is  that  in  the  middle  ;  which  is 
wided,  and  ufually  higheit,  and  the  water  under  it 
deeped  :  being  intended  for  the  pall'age  of  boats,  or  other 
vefi'els.  We  read  of  bridges  in  the  Edit,  which  confifl 
of  300  arches. 

Arch -Jlone.  See  Key -Jlonc,  and  Voussoir. 

Arch,  triumphal ,  is  a  gate  or  pad'age  into  a  city,  built  of 
done  or  marble,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  fculptuie,  inferiptions,  &c.  ferving  not  only  to 
adorn  a  triumph,  at  the  return  from  a  victorious  expe¬ 
dition,  but  alio  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  conqueror 
to  poderity. 

The  mod  celebrated  triumphal  arches ,  now  remaining  of 
antiquity,  are  that  of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
of  Condantine,  at  Rome,  of  which  we  have  figures 
given  us  by  Des  Godetz. — One  of  the  gates  of  Orange  is 
a  triumphal  arch  of  C.  Marius  — The  gates,  Peyro  at 
Montpelier,  and  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  An¬ 
toine,  at  Paris,  may  alio  be  reckoned  triumphal  arches 
of  the  moderns. 

Arch,  mural.  See  Mural. 

Arch,  in  the  feripture  fenje.  See  Ark. 

Arch,  or  Arci-ii,  is  alfo  a  term  without  any  meaning  of 
itfclf,  but  which  becomes  very  fignificant  in  compolition 
with  other  woids:  as  it  heightens  and  exaggerates  them  ; 
and  has  the  force  of  a  fuperlative,  to  ihew  the  greated 
degree,  or  eminence  of  any  thing. 

The  word  is  formed  of  etf/ji,  beginning  ;  whence  apyes, 
p>  inreps ,  chief. 

Thus  we  fay,  arr^-treafurer,  arch- angel,  rmr^-bifhop,  arch- 
heretic,  &c  to  denote  fuch  as  have  a  pre-eminence  over 
others.  So  alfo  arcb-f ool,  arch- rogue,  &c.  to  exprefs 
folly,  and  knavery,  in  the  utmod  degree. 

In  Englifh,  we  ufually  cut  od'  the  final  i,  from  archi, 
though  with  very  ill  eded  ;  as  the  words  with  which  it  is 
joined,  found  much  hardier  on  that  account,  than  they 
would  do,  were  it  preferved  entire,  as  it  is  in  molt  other 
languages. 

ARCH/EUS.  See  Archeus. 

ARCHANGEL,  an  intdlebfual  fubdnnce  or  angel,  placed 
in  the  fecond  order  among  the  blefied  fpirits  which  com- 
pofe  the  celedial  hierarchy. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  apyf;,  prince , 
and  ayfixof,  angel. 

Archangel,  dead  nettle,  lamium ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus 
of  the  didynamia  gymnofpo  mi  a  clafs.  The  characters  are, 
that  the  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement,  which  is  cut 
into  five  equal  fegments  at  the  top,  which  ends  in  beards  ; 
the  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  one  petal,  fwollen 
at  the  chops,  and  comprefl'ed  ;  the  upper  lip  is  arched, 
obtufe,  and  entire  ;  the  under  is  heart-fliaped,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  end  ;  it  hath  four  awl-ffiaped  Jlamina ,  two 
of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ;  it  hath  a  four- 
cornered  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  four  thtee- 
cornered  feeds,  lifting  in  the  open  empalement.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies;  but  as  many  of  them  are  weeds, 
there  are  few  who  care  to  admit  them  into  their  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  common  fort  grows  naturally  in  mod  parts  of 
England,  under  hedges  by  the  fides  of  highways  :  it 
is  alfo  a  troublefome  weed  in  gardens  ;  but  as  it  Hands 
in  mod  difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  is  therefore 
inlerted.  Its  flowers  are  reputed  loft  and  lubricating, 
and  as  fuch  admitiidered  in  fome  female  weaknefles,  as  the 
whites,  and  difficulty  of  urine.  A  conferve  of  them  is 
alfo  made  in  the  fliops,  but  feldom  preferibed. 

Archangel,  baum-leaved.  See  MeeiTtis, 

Archangel,  yellow.  See  Galeopsis. 

ARCHBISHOP,  Archiepiscopus,  a  metropolitan  pre¬ 
late,  having  feveral  fuffragan  biffiops  under  him. 
Archbi/bops  were  not  known  in  the  Ead,  till  about  the  year 
320 ;  and  though  there  were  fome  foon  after  this,  who 
had  the  title,  yet  that  was  only  a  perfonal  honour,  by 
which  the  bidiops,  of  confiderable  cities  were  didin - 
guiffied. — It  was  not  till  of  late  that  archbijhops  became 
metropolitans,  and  bad  fuffragans  under  them. 
Athanaflus  appears  to  be  the  fird  who  ufed  the  title  arch- 
bi/hop,  which  he  gave  o:cafionally  to  his  predecefl'or ; 
Gregory  Nazianzeu,  in  like  manner  gave  it  to  Athana- 
fi us  ;  not  that  either  of  them  were  entitled  to  any  juril- 
dibtion,  or  any  precedence,  in  virtue  of  it. 

Among  the  Latins,  lfidore  Hifpalenfis  is  the  fird  that 
fpeaks  of  archbijhops .  He  dillinguiflies  four  orders  or  de¬ 
grees  in  the  ecclefiadical  hierarchy,  viz.  patriarchs,  arch- 
bifloops,  metropolitans ,  and  bijhops. 

England  is  divided  into  two  archbijhopr'tcks ,  or  provinces. 
ARCHB1SHOPR1CK,  Archiepiscopatus,  the  dignity 
of  archbifhop  ;  or  the  province  under  his  jurisdiction. 
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There  are  now  two  arehbijhopricks  in  England  ;  viz.  r  f 
Canterbury,  and  York  ;  the  prelates  whereof  ate  called 
primates,  and  metropolitans ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  the  former  is  called  primate  of  all  England,  and  the 
latter  firnply,  primate  of  England. 

The  archbifhop,  betide  the  infpection  of  the  biffiops  and 
inferior  clergy  in  the  province  over  which  he  prefides, 
exercifes  epilcopal  jurifdibtion  in  his  own  diocefe.  He 
is  guardian  of  the  lpii dualities  of  ally  vacant  fee  in  his 
province,  as  the  king  is  of  the  temporalities  ;  and  exer¬ 
cifes  ecclefiadical  jurifdiblion  in  it.  He  is  entitled  to 
prefent  by  lapfe  to  all  the  ecclefiadical  livings  in  the 
difpofal  of  his  diocefan  bilhop,  if  not  filled  within  fix 
months.  He  has  likewife  a  cudomary  prerogative  upon 
confecrating  a  biffiop,  to  name  a  clerk  or  chaplain  to  be 
provided  for  by  fuch  biffiop  ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now 
ufual  to  accept  an  option.  He  is  faid  to  be  inthroned 
when  veded  in  the  arcbbijhoprick  ;  whereas  biffiops  are  faid 
to  be  injlalled. 

The  archbijhop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently,  viz.  till  the 
year  1 152,  jurifdiblion  over  Ireland  as  well  as  England, 
and  was  dyled  a  patriarch ,  and  fometimes  alterius  otbis 
papa,  and  orbis  Britannica  pontfex.  Matters  were  done 
and  recorded  in  his  name  thus,  anno  pontificatus  nojlri 
primo,  Sc c.  The  fird  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  Audin; 
appointed  by  king  Ethelbert,  on  his  converfion  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  about  the  year  598. 

H?  was  alfo  legatus  natus.  See  Legate. 

He  even  enjoyed  fome  fpecial  marks  of  royalty;  as  to 
be  patron  of  a  biflioprick,  which  he  was  of  Rocheder ; 
and  to  make  knights,  coin  moneys,  & c. — He  is  dill  the 
fird  peer  of  England  ;  and  the  next  to  the  royal  family  ; 
having  precedence  of  all  dukes,  and  all  great  officers  of 
the  cYown.  .  It  is  his  privilege,  by  cuitom,  to  crown  the 
kings  and  queens  of  this  kingdom.  He  may  retain  and 
qualify  eight  chaplains;  whereas  a  duke  is  by  datute  al¬ 
lowed  only  fix. 

He  has,  by  common  law,  the  power  of  probate  of  wills 
and  tedaments,  and  granting  letters  of  adminidration. 
Ide  has  alfo  a  power  to  grant  licences  and  difpenfations 
in  all  cafes  formerly  fried  for  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  He  accordingly  iffiues 
fpecial  licences  to  marry,  to  hold  two  livings,  &c.  and 
he  exercifes  the  right  of  conferring  degrees. 

He  is  add  reded  with  the  title  of  Grace,  and  Mofl 
Reverend  Father  in  God ;  and  writes  himfelf  by  Divine 
Pi  evidence-,  whereas  bifhops  only  ufe  by  Divine  Fer¬ 
mi  fiat. 

He  alfo  holds  feveral  courts  of  judicature;  as  court  of 
arches,  court  of  audience,  prerogative  court,  and  court 
of  peculiars. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  has  the  like  rights  in  his  pro¬ 
vince,  as  the  archbijhop  of  Canterbury.  He  has  prece¬ 
dence,  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood  ;  and  of  all 
officers  of  date,  except  the  lord  high  chancellor.  He 
has  alfo  the  right  of  a  count  palatine  over  Hexhamfhire. 
The  fird  archbijhop  of  York  was  Paulinus,  appointed  by 
pope  Gregory  about  the  year  622.  He  had  formerly 
jurifdiblion  over  all  the  bidiops  of  Scotland;  but  in 
the  year  1470,  pope  Sextus  IV.  created  the  biffiop  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  archbiffiop  and  metropolitan  of  all  Scot¬ 
land. 

ARCH-BUTLER,  Archipincerna,  the  great  butler  or 
lkinker  of  the  empire. 

The  king  of  Bohemia  is  arch-butler ;  and  his  bufinefs  as 
fuch  is  to  prefent  the  firit  cup  at  an  imperial  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  officiate  with  his  crown 
on.  He  has  for  vicar  or  deputy  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Limbourg. 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN,  Archicamerarius,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  empire  ;  much  the  fame  with  what  in  England 
we  call  great-chamberlain. 

1  he  debtor  of  Brandenburg  is  arch-chamberlain  of  the 
empire,  being  fo  appointed  by  the  goldeu  bull ;  and,  in 
that  quality,  he  bears  the  feeptre  before  the  emperor, 
walking  on  the  left  hand  of  the  debitor  of  Saxony.  At 
fome  folemnities  he  alfo  ferves  on  horfeback  like  other 
debtors,  carrying  a  bafon  with  a  towel  in  his  hands: 
which,  alighting,  he  lets  for  the  emperor  to  walh.— He 
has  his  vicar,  or  fsxio-arch-chamberlqin,  who  is  prince  of 
Hohenzollern,  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg. 
ARCH-CHANCELLOR,  Archicancellar  1  us,  a  great 
chancellor  who  anciently  prefided  over  the  notaries,  that 
is,  the  fecretaries  of  a  court. 

This  office  chiefly  obtained  in  France,  under  the  two 
fird  races  of  their  kings  ;  and  afterwards  under  the  em¬ 
pire :  as  they  have  three  fqverai  territories,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Arles;  they  had  three  arch-chancellors:  arid 
hence  the  three  arch-chancellors  dill  fubfiffing  in  Germany; 
the  archbifhop  of  Mcniz  being  arch-chancellor  of  German  v*. 
the  archbiffiop  of  Cologn  of  Italy,  and  the  archbiffiop  of 
Treves  of  Arles. 

Bern,  de  Mallincrot,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  de  Arch's- 

cancellarii 
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‘cartccUdnis  Imperii  Romini,  fliews  that  thefe  three 
archbiffiops  were  arch-chanccllors  before  they  were 
ele&ors. —  We  a. fo  read  of  arch-chanceilors  of  Burgundy, 
&c. 

ARCH-CH  ANTORj  Arciiichantor,  the  chief  or  prefi 
dent  of  the  chantors  ot  a  church. 

ARCHDEACON,  Arciiidi  aconus,  a  church-officer 
veiled  with  the  jurifdiiltion  over  the  laity  and  clergy,  next 
after  the  hilltop,  either  through  the  whole  diocele,  or 
only  a  part  of  it. 

The  aithdeacsn,  fometimes  alfo  called  arch-lcvite,  was 
originally  the  fir  ft  and  eldtll  of  the  deacons  who  at¬ 
tended  on  the  biihop  :  whence  his  name. 

But  as  the  archdeacons,  in  their  original  inftiturion,  had 
no  relation  to  the  diocefe,  but  only  to  the  epifcopal  fee, 
fo  it  was  by  feveral  Heps  and  degrees  that  they  attained 
to  the  power  they  now  enjoy.  At  their  firft  inftitution, 
their  proper  bufinefs  was,  to  attend  the  bifhop  at  the 
altar,  to  dire£l  the  deacons  and  other  inferior  officers  in 
their  feveral  duties,  for  the  orderly  performance  of  di¬ 
vine  fervice,  to  attend  the  b'ffiop  at  ordinations,  and  to 
affill  him  in  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  ;  but  without  any  thing  that  could  be  called  ju- 
rifdiclion  in  the  prefent  fenfe  of  the  word,  either  in  the 
cathedral  or  out  of  it.  Gibfon. 

An  archdeacon  was  not  known  before  the  council  of  Nice  •, 
Ins  function  is  fince  become  a  dignity  ;  and  even  let 
above  that  of  pritil  :  though  anciently  it  was  quite  other- 
wile.  The  archdeacon  was  the  bilhop’s  chief  minifler  for 
all  external  concerns,  and  particularly  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  temporalities.  He  took  care  that  order  and 
decency  were  olfferved  in  divine  fervice  ;  looked  to  the 
ornaments  and  utenfils  of  the  church  ;  had  the  diretlion 
of  the  poor,  and  infpetffion  of  the  manners  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  people  :  for  which  reafon  he  was  called 
the  bijhop’s  heart  and  eye  ,  oculus  epijeopi ,  IA  cor  epijeopi. 
Thefe  advantages  loon  gained  him  fuperiority  over 
priefts,  who  had  only  fpiritual  hunSlions.  But  he  had 
no  jurifditlion  over  them  till  the  fixtli  century  ;  though 
by  that  time  he  was  become  fuperior  to  the  archiman¬ 
drite,  or  rural  dean. 

In  the  tenth  century,  archdeacons  were  coufidered  as 
having  jurifdidlion  in  their  own  right,  or  attached  to 
their  office  ;  with  a  power  of  delegating  it  to  others. 
But  from  that  time  mealures  were  taken  to  leffen  their 
power,  by  increafing  their  number. — He  whofe  didritl 
lay  in  the  capital  city,  took  the  quality  of  great-arch¬ 
deacon. 

We  have  fixty  archdeacons  in  England  :  their  office  is  to 
vdit  every  two  years  in  three,  to  inquire  into  the  repa¬ 
rations  and  moveables  belonging  to  the  church,  reform 
a  uf  s  in  ecclefi-aftical  matters,  and  bring  the  more 
■weighty  affairs  before  the  bifhop  ;  befides  which  they 
have  alfo  a  power  to  fufpend,  excommunicate,  and  in 
many  places  to  prove  wills,  and  in  fome  to  inflitute  to 
benetices. 

It  is  one  part  of  the  archdeacon's  office  to  indu£l  all  clerks 
into  their  benefices  within  his  jurifdiElion  ;  and  by  the 
a£t  ot  uniformity,  he  is  now  obliged  to  be  in  piielts 
oiders. 

IVJany  archdeacons ,  in  old  foundations,  have,  by  preferip- 
tion,  their  courts  and  officials,  as  bifliops  have. 
Archdeaconries  are  commonly  given  by  bilhops,  who  do 
therefore  prefer  to  the  fame  by  collation  :  but  if  an  arch¬ 
deaconry  be  in  the  gift  of  a  layman,  the  patron  doth  pre¬ 
fent  to  the  bifhop,  who  militates  in  like  manner  as  io 
another  benefice  ;  and  then  the  dean  and  chapter  do 
in dn El  him,  that  is,  after  fome  ceremonies,  place  him 
in  a  Hall  in  the  cathedral  church  to  which  he  belongeth, 
whereby  he  is  faid  to  have  a  place  in  the  choir. 

Kv-CW-fubdeacsn,  archifubdiaconus,  the  fir II  or  chief  among 
the  fubdeatons,  as  the  archdeacon  is  among  the  deacons. 
In  fome  copies  of  the  Roman  ordinal,  he  is  called  fub- 
archidiaconus. 

ARCH-DRUID,  Archidruida,  the  chief  or  pontiff  of 
the  ancient  druids  in  a  nation. 

ARCHDUKE,  Archidux,  a  duke  veiled  with  fome  qua¬ 
lity,  pre-eminence,  and  authority,  above  other  dukes. 
The  archduke  of  Aullria  is  a  very  ancient  title.  There 
have  alfo  lormeily  been  archdukes  of  Lorrain  and  Brabant. 
Aullria  was  erefled  into  a  marquifate  by  Otho,  or  Hen¬ 
ry  J.  and  into  a  duchy  by  Frederic  I.  in  1156  ;  but  we 
do  not  well  know  when,  or  why,  the  title  archduchy  was 
given  it. — It  is  commonly  held  that  duke  Frederic  IV. 
firO  affumed  the  quality  :  others  fay  it  was  firft  given 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1459,  and  ample  pri¬ 
vileges  annexed  to  it. 

The  principal  privileges  of  this  Hate  are,  that  the  arch¬ 
duke  (hall  dillribute  jultice  in  his  own  dominions,  with¬ 
out  appeal  ;  that  he  lhab  be  judged  to  have  received  the 
inveftiture  of  his  dates,  after  having  demanded  it  three 
times  j  and  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  countries, 
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even  by  the  emperor,  and  the  dates  of  the  empire:  that 
no  affair  of  the  empire  can  be  concluded  without  this 
participation  ;  and  that  he  have  a  power  of  creating 
counts,  barons,  and  gentlemen,  throughout  the  whole 
empire  ;  which  are  privileges  to  which  tile  other  dukes 
of  the  empire  are  entire  {Rangers. 

Ancn-count ,  archicomes ,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  power  and  riches. 

Av.cn-monaJlery,  archinwnajierium ,  an  appellation  fometimes 
given  to  the  greater  monaderieS  and  abbies. 

Arch -notary,  archinoiarius ,  the  primicerius,  or  chief  of  the 
notaries. 

This  office  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  differed  front 
the  arch-ckanceior,  though  wherein  the  difference  con¬ 
fided  does  not  appear. 

ARCfLLOGR  APEI1  A,  the  art  of  defcribiilg  or  explain¬ 
ing  antiquities.  See  Antique. 

ARCHAIO TA,  a  keeper  of  ancient  records. 

ARCHAISM,  properly  denotes  a  phrafe  or  di£tion  now 
obfolete  and  out  of  ule,  though  anciently  deemed  good, 
or  paff.ible. 

Archaism,  etymologic,  archdifmus  etymokgicus ,  is  when  either 
an  obfolete  word,  decltnfion,  or  conjugation  is  ufed. 

Archaism,  fyntaflic,  archaijmus fynta£licus>  is  an  unufual 
and  obfolete  conftiuftion  in  difeourfe. 

ARCHARD,  in  commerce ,  a  kind  of  green  fruit,  pickled 
in  vinegar,  much  valued  throughout  the  Fall  Indies. 

The  hell  are  thofe  brought  from  Perfia,  in  bottles,  much 
like  fmall  cucumbers  among  us. 

ARCHE,  aqx'h  is  a  Greek  word,  importing  the  beginning'. 

Arche,  among  Pbyjidans,  is  the  beginning  or  fird  period 
of  a  difeafe. 

ARCHED  fountain.  See  Fountain. 

Arched  Jkene,  or  feheme,  in  Architefture,  is  ufed  to  denote 
a  flat  arch ,  lefs  than  a  femicircular  one. 

Arched  legs,  is  an  imperfe£lion  in  a  horfe,  when,  being 
in  his  natural  pofitiou,  he  as  his  legs  bene  forwards;  fo 
that  his  whole  leg  makes  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow. 

This  ulually  ariles  from  exceffive  labour,  whereby  the 
back-lidews  are  made  to  (brink  up,  fo  that  the  legs  re¬ 
main  arched,  and  naturally  tremble  after  a  little  riding  ; 
though  the  diforder  is  natural  to  fume  horfes. 

AR.CHEMY,  archemia ,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  the  art 
of  tranfmuting  lefs  perfedl  metals  into  the  more  perfedl. 
In  which  fenle  arcbemy  differs  from  alchemy,  as  a  part 
from  the  whole- 

ARCHENDA,  in  the  Ancient  Phxjic,  a  kind  of  powder 
prepared  of  alcanna  and  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  ligus- 
trum,  wherewith  the  people  fmeared  their  feet  after 
bathing,  as  a  prefervative  againd  fwetaing  and  bench. 

ARCHERS,  a  kind  of  militia  or  foldtery,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows. 

The  word  is  formed  of  arcus,  a  bow  -,  whence  arcuarius, 
and  even  arquis,  and  arquhes ,  as  they  are  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  in  the  corrupt  Hate  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Archers  were  much  in  ufe  in  former  times ;  but  they  are 
now  laid  afide,  excepting  in  Turkey,  and  fome  of  the 
e-tdern  countries;  where  th^re  are  companies  of  archers 
Hill  fubfiding  in  their  armies;  and  with  which  they  did 
terrible  execution  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  name  archer ,  however,  is  dill  retained  even  where 
the  thing  is  lod  :  thus  in  France,  the  officers  who  attend 
the  lieutenants  de  police,  and  provods,  to  make  cap¬ 
tures,  feizures,  arrefts,  &c.  are  called  archers-,  though 
their  arms  be  only  halberds  or  carabines,  —  In  this  fenle 
they  fay,  the  archers  of  the  grand  prevot  de  I  hotel-,  of  the 
prcvol  des  marebands ;  the  city  archers  ;  the  archers  du  guct , 
or  of  the  watch,  &c. — Small  parties  of  archers ,  called 
alfo  gens  de  mareehaujfcc,  are  continually  patrolling  on  the 
great  roads,  to  fecure  them  againd  robbers. — The 
carriages  of  Lyons,  &c.  are  always  efcorted  by  a  party 
of  archers . 

To  the  diligence  of  thefe  archers,  or  marlhal’s  men,  it  is 
partly  owing,  that  perfons  now  travel  in  all  parts  of 
France  in  the  utmod  fecurity;  there  being  fewer  rob¬ 
beries  on  the  highway  in  that  whole  kingdom  in  a  year, 
than  about  Loudon  in  a  week. 

They  have  alfo  their  archers  des  pauvres,  archers  of  the  poor  ; 
whofe  office  it  is  to  feize  fuch  beggars  as  they  find  in  the 
dreets,  and  carry  them  to  the  hofpitals. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  or  cxercife  of  Ihooting  with  bow  and 
arrow. 

Archery,  was  greatly  encouraged  among  our  ancedors, 
and  many  datutes  were  made  for  the  regulation  thereof : 
whence  it  was  that  the  Engliffi  archers  became  the  bed 
in  Europe.  See  3  EE  VIII.  c.  3.  6  H.  VIII.  c.  2.  33 
H.  VIII.  c.9.  8  Eliz.  c.  10. 

It  was  forbid,  by  datute,  to  Ihoot  at  a  Handing  mark  j 
unlefs  it  be  for  a  rover,  where  the  archer  is  to  change 
his  mark  at  every  Ihot.—  Any  perfon  above  twenty- 
four  years  old  is  alfo  forbid  to  Ihoot  with  any  pricks 
draft  or  flight,  at  a  mark  of  eleven  fcore  yards  or 

,  under. 
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under.  33  H.  VIII.  c.  9.— The  former  was  a  provifion  I 
for  making  good  markfmen  at  fight;  the  latter  for  giv¬ 
ing  tlrength  and  finews.  .  .  1 

Archery,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  fervice  of  keeping  a 
ojw  for  the  ufe  of  the  lord  to  defend  his  callle. 

ARCHES,  cr  Court  of  Arches.  See  Court  of  Arthei. 
Arches,  among  Navigators ,  is  particularly  ufed  lor  the 
Archipelago. 

ARCHETYPE,  Archetypus,  the  fir  11  pattern  or  mo¬ 
del  by  which  any  work  is  formed,  or  which  is  copied 
after,  to  make  another  like  it. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  apx»>  beginning,  and  rvoroft 
type* 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  coincides  with  original,  or  proto¬ 
type  ;  and  Hands  oppoftd  to  copy.. 

Among  minters,  Sec.  Archetype ,  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the 
ftandard  or  original  weight,  by  which  the  other  weights 
are  to  be  adjutted  and  examined. 

Philofopehrs,  particulaily  the  Platonifts,  talk  of  an  a<chc- 
typal  world  ;  meaning  the  world  fuch  as  is  it  cxilled  in 
the  Divine  Mind,  or  in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the 
vifible  creation. 

ARCHEUNUCH,  Archieunuchus,  the  chief  of  the 

eunuchs.  . 

The  archeunuch  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  under  the  Greek  emperors. 

ARCHEUS,  an  obfeure  term,  ufed  chiefly  among  the 
Ancient  Chcmijls ,  to  exprefs  fome  occult  principle  ot  life 
and  motion,  the  caufe  of  all  the  effects  which  we  ob- 
ferve  in  nature. 

The  word  is  derived  from  apxih  principle. 

As  the  chemifts  differ  in  their  ideas  of  a  vita.l  caufe  ;  the 
term  arckcus  becomes  applied  to  very  different  things : 
though  melt  of  them  conceive  it  of  the  nature  of  fire. 
Some  ufe  arckcus ,  to  denote  the  fire  lodged  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  to  which  they  aferibe  the  genet ation  of 
metals  and  minerals,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
principle  of  life  in  vegetables. 

Others  by  the  word  archeus,  mean  a  certain  universal 
fpirit,  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  creation,  the  adlive 
caufe  of  all  the  phenomena  in  nature. 

Others,  inftead  of  archeus  choofe  to  call  this  the  ari.ma 
mundi ;  and  others,  the  Vulcan  or  heat  of  the  earth. 

They  add,  that  all  bodies  have  their  ffiare  of  this  archeus  ; 
and  that,  when  this  is  corrupted,  it  produces  difeafes, 
which  they  call  unheal  difeajes. 

They  likewife  attribute  ideas  to  it;  which  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  call  archeal  ideas . 

Hdmont  in  a  great  afferter  of  the  dogma  of  an  archeus. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  that  peculiar  fluid  among  the 
vegetable  clafl'es,  which  determines  every  particular 
plant  to  its  odour,  tafte,  and  other  qualities. 

The  fruit  of  a  plant  is  the  part  in  which  the  feed  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  formed,  the  feed  is  the  embryo  of  the  plant, 
with  a  placenta  or  cotyledon ,  to  which  it  is  fattened  by  an 
umbilical  firing.  The  cotyledons  uiualiy  contain  a 
balfam,  which  appears  to  be  the  lalt  and  higheft  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  moill  kind,  which  nature  here  lays  up  for 
the  ufe  of  the  offspring.  In  this  is  an  oily  tenacious 
matter,  which  repels  all  other  moift  things,  defends  the 
embryo,  and,  by  its  tenacity,  retains  and  fetters  the 
thin  pure  fpirit,  which  is  the  ultimate  bounds  and  object 
of  the  action  of  nature  in  plants,  and  which  would  clfe 
eafily  lly  away;  this  the  chemifts  call  the  archeus  and 
Jpintus  reftor ;  the  oil  is  too  grofs  ever  to  enter  the  fine 
veffels  of  the  embryo.  But  this  fpirit  being  invigorated 
by  a  vegetable  power,  breathes,  it  is  faid,  a  vital  princi¬ 
ple,  and  imprefles  the  fpecific  character  on  the  food 
deltined  for  the  embryo,  by  which  means  every  thing 
afterwards  turns  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  plant ;  in 
this  fpirit  the  fragrant  odour,  and  peculiar  talte  of  the 
plant  is  lodged,  and  even  its  colour  has  a  near  depend- 
ance  on  it.  Boerhaave’s  Chem. 

ARCHI ACOLYTHUS,  an  ancient  dignity  in  cathedral 
churches:  the  minifiers  whereof  were  divided  into  lour 
orders,  or  degrees,  viz.  priefts,  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and 
acolylhi ;  each  of  which  had  their  chiefs.  The  chief  of 
the  acclythi  was  called  archiacolythus.  Du-Cange. 
ARCH1A  LTR,  Akchiatrus,  properly  denotes  the  chief 
phyfician  of  a  prince  who  retains  leveral. 

The  word  is  formed  of  r„  principium ,  chief ;  arid 
(izTPOf,  medicus.  a  pbsjidan. 

ARCHIDAPIFER,  or  chief  fewer,  is  a  great  officer  of  the 
empire. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  is  archidapifer. — The  palatine  of 
the  Rhine  at  one  time  pretended  this  office  was  annexed 
to  his  palatinate;  but  he  has  fince  defified. 
ARCH1ERGSYNES,  in  the  Grecian  Antiquity,  a  high- 
prieit  veiled  with  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  prielts, 
and  appointed  to  execute  the  more  facred  and  myiterious 
rights  of  religion. 

A.RCHIGALLUS,  in  Antiquity,  the  high-prieft  of  Cvbele, 
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or  the  chief  of  the  eunuch -priefts  of  that,  goddefs,  cahei 

GaT» 

ARCH1GERONTES,  in  Antiquity,  the  chiefs  or  mailers 
of  the  feverai  companies  of  artificers  at  Alexandria. 

Some  have  miflaken  the  or  chi ger  antes  for  the  arch  priefts, 
appointed  to  take  the  conelffions  of  thofe  who  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS,  Archiguberneta,  or  Archi- 
GUBERNtTESj  in  Antiquity,  the  commander  of  the  im¬ 
perial  fhip,  or  that  which  the  emperor  was  aboard  of. 
Some  have  confounded  the  office  of  archigubernus,  with 
that  of  prafettus  clajfis,  or  admiral,  but  the  former  was 
under  the  command  of  the  latter. 

Potter  takes  the  proper  office  of  the  archiguberneta  to  have 
been,  to  manage  the  marine  affairs,  to  provide  commo¬ 
dious  harbours,  and  order  all  things  relating  to  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  the  fleet,  except  what  related  to  war. 

ARCHIL,  Archilla,  Rocella,  or  Orfeille,  is  a  white  mofs, 
which  grows  on  the  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Yerd  iflands; 
and,  according  to  Linnaeus’s  account,  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  England.  It  belongs  to  the  third  of  Dillenius’s 
genus  of  cor  allot  dcs,  and  to  the  Uchenes  fruticul'Ji,  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  This  mol's  is  imported  as  it  is  gathered,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  fo  great,  that,  as  M.  Hellot  informs  us  no 
lefs  than  2600  quintals,  or  130  ton  weight  of  it,  is  an¬ 
nually  collected  in  different  places.  Thofe  who  prepare 
it  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyer  grind  it  betwixt  ftones,  fo  as  to 
bruife  it  thoroughly  without  reducing  it  to  powder, 
and  then  moilten  it  occafionally  with  ftrong  fpirit  of 
urine,  or  urine  itfelf,  mixed  with  quicklime.  In  a  few 
days  it  acquires  a  puvplifh  red,  arid  at  length  a  blue  co¬ 
lour.  The  dyers  feldom  ufe  this  drug  by  itfelf,  becaufa 
of  its  dearnefs,  and  the  perifhablenefs  of  its  beauty  ;  but 
they  chiefly  employ  it  to  give  a  bloom  to  other  colours, 
as  pinks,  See.  and  this  is  done  by  paffing  the  dyed  cloth, 
or  (ilk,  through  hot  water  lightly  impregnated  with  the 
archil.  However,  the  bloom,  thus  communicated,  foon 
decays  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air  ;  though,  M.  Hel¬ 
lot  lays,  that  by  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  tin,  the  colour  obtained  from  this  drug  changes  to¬ 
wards  a  fcarlet,  and  gives  a  durable  dye.  Prepared  ar¬ 
chil  will  readily  yield  its  colour  to  water,  to  volatile  fpi- 
rits,  and  to  foirit  of  wine;  and  it  is  accordingly  uled 
to  colour  the  fpirits  of  thermometers;  but  being  confined 
from  tire  air,  the  fpirits  lofe  their  colour,  and,  as  M. 
f  Abbe  Nollet  obferves,  regain  it,  upon  being  again  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air.  Tie  repeated  the  experiment  feverai 
times  with  fuccefs.  A  folution  of  a'chil  in  wa'er  gives 
a  durable  flain  of  a  beautiful  violet,  or  purplifh  blue  co¬ 
lour,  to  marble.  M.  du  Fay  informs  us  that  he  has  feen 
pieces  of  marble  ftained  with  it,  that  preferved  their 
colour  for  two  years,  without  any  fenfible  change.  It 
finks  deep  into  the  marble,  ancl  makes  it  more  brittle. 
The  dye  yielded  by  this  fubftance,  it  is  fuppofed,  was 
known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Theophraftus.  Linnaeus 
apprehends,  that  there  are  feverai  other  common  modes, 
from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extradled.  The 
French  dyers  ufe  a  cruftaceous  mofs  growing  upon  rocks 
in  Auvergne,  and  prepared  with  lime  and  urine,  as  a 
fuccedaneum  to  the  Canary  archil.  Dr.  Lewis’s  ed.  of 
Neumann’s  Chem.  Works,  p.  438.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li. 
p.  652.  Raii  Hid.  Plant.  1.  p.  74.  Micheli  Nova 
Plant,  p.  78.  See  Lichen. 

ARCH1LOCHIAN,  a  term  in  Poetry ,  applied  to  a  fort  of 
verfes,  whereof  Archilocus  was  the  inventor. 

Thefe  confill  of  feven  feet  ;  the  four  firft  whereof  are 
ordinarily  dafiyls ,  though  fometimes  fpondees  ;  the  three 
lafi  trochees ;  for  inltance  : 

Sclvitur  act  is  hyfms  grata  vice  veris  id  Favoni.  Hor. 

It  is  ufual  to  mix  iambic  verfes  of  fix  feet,  abating  a  lyl- 
lable,  with  Archiiothian  verfes ;  this  Horace  himfelf  has 
done  in  the  ode  now  cited. 

Theft  verfes  are  called  dafiyltc,  on  account  of  the  dafiyls 
at  the  beginning. 

ARCHI-LUTE.  See  Arcileuto. 

ARGHIMAGUS,  in  the  Ancient  Per/ran  Religion,  the  chief 
prieft  or  head  of  the  order  of  magi. 

The  archimagus  anfwered  to  the  high  pried  among  the 
Jews,  or  the  pope  now  amongft  the  Romanifis,  being  the 
head  of  the  whole  religion. 

The  archimagus  refided  in  the  fire  temple,  a  place  held  in 
the  fame  veneration  among  them  as  the  temple  of  Mecca 
among  the  Mahometans  ;  every  perfon  of  the  fe£l  be¬ 
ing  under  a  kind  of  obligation  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
it  once  in  their  lives.  Zoroader  is  ranked  as  the  firft 
archimagus. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  the  fuperior  of  a  monafjery ;  a- 
moitnting  to  what  we  now  call  abbot. 

Covarruvias  obferves,  that  the  void  literally  denotes  the 
chief  or  leader  of  a  flock  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  ecclefiaftical  fuperior,  and  accordingly,  we 
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find  the  name  fometimes  attributed  to  archbifhops.  But 
among  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  ufed,  it  is 
always  reftrai'ned  to  the  chief  of  an  abbey. 

ARCHIMEDES’*  fretu.  bee  Screw  of  Archimedes. 

Archimedes’*  burning-glafs.  See  Bur n isG-glajs'. 

ARCHIMIME,  Archimimus,  from  apxn,  and  mi¬ 

mic ,  is  the  fame  thing  in  efferft,  with  archbuffcon,  or 
mimic. 

The  archimimes,  among  the  Romans,  were  perfons  who 
imitated  the  manners,  geftures,  and  fpeech,  both  of  peo¬ 
ple  living,  and  tliofe  who  were  dead. 

At  firft  they  were  only  employed  on  the  theatre  ;  but  were 
afterward  admitted  to  their  feafts,  and  at  lad  to  their  fu¬ 
nerals  ;  where  they  walked  after  the  corpfe,  counterfeiting 
the  geltures  and  behaviour  of  the  perfon  who  was  carried 
to  the  funeral  pile  ;  as  if  he  were  dill  alive. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  in  Geography,  a  fea  interrupted  by  a 
great  number  of  iflands. 

The  word  is  formed  by  corruption  of  Mgeopelagu’,  q.  d. 
JEgean  fea,  which  again  is  formed  of  Aiycuov  Tli^xyo;, 
a  name  originally  given  it  by  the  Gieeks  ;  but  for  what 
reafon  is  not  agreed  on. 

The  modcelebrated^rcA/p^/^fljandthatfowhich  the  name 
is  in  fome  meafure  appropriated,  is  that  between  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Alia  5  wherein  are  the  iflands  of  the 
AEgean  fea;  which  is  called  the  White  Sea,  in  coatraclif- 
tin&ion  to  the  Euxine,  which  they  call  the  Biaek  Sea. 

All  thefe  iflands  lie  between  the  35th  and  40th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Seme  of  them  are  called  Cyclades,  becaufe 
they  form,  as  it  were,  a  crown  and  circle  round  the  ifle  of 
Delos-,  the  others  are  called  Sporades ,  as  being  difperfed, 
without  any  order,  between  Afia  and  the  ifle  of  Candid, 
'the  modern  geographers  mention  other  Archipelagos ;  as 
that  of  Lazarus,  near  the  coalls  of  Malabar  and  Malacca  ; 
the  Archipelago  of  Mexico  ;  and  that  of  the  Carribees, 
wherein  are  many  iflands;  that  of  the  Philippines,  called 
by  fome,  the  great  Archipelago,  containing  fcveral  iflands ; 
and  all  thofe  of  the  Moluccos,  of  Celebes,  &c. 

ARCHIPHERACITiE,  minifters  in  the  Jewilh  fynagogues, 
appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Perakim,  or  titles  and 
heads  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets. 

The  archipheracita  was  not  the  fame  with  the  archifyna- 
gogus,  as  Grotius  and  others  have  miftakingly  imagined  ; 
but  rather  the  chief  or  principal  of  thefe  appointed  to 
read  explain,  and  profefs  the  law*  in  their  fchools. — 
And  hence  the  name  which  is  formed  of  apw;,  chief, , 
and  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  p“lD,  divijion,  or  chapter, 

ARCHIPRESBYTER.  See  Arch-priest. 

AR.CH1STR  ATEGU S ,  the  general iffxmo,  or  Captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  an  army.  See  Strategus. 

ARCH1SYNAGOGUS,  in  the  Jcwifi  HiJUr %  the  chief 
or  ruler  of  the  fynagogue. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  called  the  angels  or  princes  of  the 
fynagogues:  the  Jews  called  them  chacharnin,  i.  e.  wife . 
Arch  fynagogues  were  perfons  of  authority  in  each  fyna¬ 
gogue,  who  prefided  in  aflemblies  held  therein,  invited 
thofe  10  fpeak  whom  they  judged  capable  of  it,  and  de¬ 
cided  all  difputes  relating  to  money,  &c.  They  had  a 
power  to  have  thofe  whipped  who  were  convi£led  of  a£l- 
ing  contrary  to  the  law ;  alfo  a  right  of  excommunicating, 
or  calling  out  of  the  fynagogue,  thofe  whom  they  found 
to  merit  this  punifhment.  Their  number  was  different 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  city,  or  the  number  of 
perfons  that  came  to  the  fynagogue  ;  in  fome  there  were 
feventy,  in  others  eight  or  ten,  and  in  others  not  above 
one.  Vitringa  de  Synagog. 

ARCHITECT,  a  perfon  (killed  in  architefilure,  dr  the  art 
of  bum. ding  ;  who  forms  plans  and  defigns  for  edifices, 
condufts  the  work,  and  diretts  the  feveral  artificers  em¬ 
ployed  in  it. 

The  word  is  derived  from  apxof,  princeps,  and  textsiv, 
faber,  workman-,  q.  d.  the  principal  workman. 

The  molt  celebratod  architects  are  \itruvius,  Palladio, 
Scamozei,  Scrlio,  Vignola,  Barbaro,  Cataneo,  Alberti, 
Viola,  Inigo  Jones,  De  Lorme,  Perrault,  S.  Le  Clerc, 
fir  Chriflopher  Wren,  and  the  earl  of  Burlington. 
Vitruvius  enumerates  twelve  qualities  requifite  to  confti- 
tute  a  good  architect ;  that  he  be  docile  and  ingenious  ; 
well  educated  ;  {killed  in  defigning,  in  geometry,  optics, 
arithmetic,  hiitory,  philofophy,  muOc,  medicine,  law, 
and  aftronomy. 

Cl  ole  application  to  the  fludy  of  ancient  mailers,  and  the 
remaining  works  of  the.  ancients,  together  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  tafteto  fele£l,  and  properly  to  apply  the  hints 
which  fuch  examples  afford,  joined  to  a  peculiar  genius 
for  the  ftudy  of  this  art,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  render 
an  architect  eminent  in  his  profelhon. 

ARCH ITECTOG R APHI A,  the  defer iption  of  ancient 
buildings,  temples,  theatres,  arches,  pyramids,  baths, 
gates,  aqueducts,  tombs,  and  the  like. 
ARCHITECTONIC,  that  which  builds  a  thing  up  regu¬ 
larly,  according  to  its  nature  and  intentions. 
ARCHITECTURE,  Architectura,  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  i.  e.  of  eredling  edifices,  proper  for  habitation  or 
‘  Vol.  I.  N°  24. 
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defence,  33  houfes  ;  for  domeflic  Concerns,  as  fiablirtgj 
barns,  and  all  out-oflices  ;  for  devotiop,  as  temples., 
churches,  6cc.  for  {late,  as  public  offices,  halls,  theatres, 
&c.  for  monuments  and  maufoleums,  and  for  trade. ^ 

A> chiteClwe  is.fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  arts  in  point 
of  antiquity.  Nature  and  neceffity  taught  the  firlt  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth  to  build  themlelves  huts,  tents,  and 
cottages;  from  which,  in  courfe  of  time,  they  gradually 
advanced  to  more  regular  and  llately  habitations,  with 
variety  of  ornaments,  proportions,  &c.  See  Vitruvius’s 
account  of  the  origin  of  architecture,  under  Order. 

T  he  ancient  writers  reprefent  the  Tyrians  as  the  firth 
among  whom  architecture  was  carried  to  any  toleraole 
pitch ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Solomon  had  recourfe  thi¬ 
ther  for  workmen  to  build  his  temple. 

To  what  a  degree  of  magnificence  the  Tyrians  and. Egyp¬ 
tians  carried  ar.hiteCurc ,  before  it  came  to  the  Greeks,  may 
be  learned  from  lfaiah  xxiii.  8.  and  from  Vitruvius’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Egyptian  Oeci ;  their  pyramid.-,  obelifks,  £tc. 
Yet,  in  the  common  account,  architcCure  fhould  be  almoft 
wholly  of  Grecian  original  ;  three  of  the  regular  orders  of 
manners  of  building  are  denominated  from  them,  viz.  Co¬ 
rinthian,  Ionic,  and  Doric;  and  there  is  fcarceafingle  mem¬ 
ber,  or  moulding,  but  conies  to  us  with  a  Greek  name. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  Romans,  from  whom  we 
derive  it, borrowed  whatthey  had  entirely  frortl  the  Greeks; 
among  whom  it  was  in  its  greatefl  glory  under  Pericles. 
Under  Augullus,  architecture  arrived  at  its  highelt  perfec¬ 
tion.  Tiberius  negledded  it,  as  well  ns  the  other  polite  arts. 
Nero,  amongfl  a  number  of  horrible  vicesj  (till  retained  an 
uncommon  paffioh  for  building  ;  but  luxury  and  diffolute- 
nefs  had  a  greater  fhare  in  it  than  true  magnificence. — • 
Apollodorus  excelled  in  architcCure  under  the  empercr 
Trajan,  by  which  he  merited  the  favour  of  that  prince  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  raffed  the  famous  Trajan  column, 
fubfilling  to  this  day  though  robbed  of  its  ornaments, 
in  order  to  decorate  the  arch  of  Conllantine. 

After  this,  archlicCure  began  to  decline  again  ;  and  though 
the  care  and  magnificence  of  Alexander  Sevcrus  fup- 
ported  it  for  fome  time,  yet  it  fell  with  the  weftern  em¬ 
pire,  and  funk  into  a  corruption,  from  whence  it  was  not 
recovered  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  centuries. 

The  ravages  of  the  Vifigoths,  in  the  fifth  century,  de- 
flroyed  all  the  mod  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity  ; 
and  arcbileCure  thenceforward  became  fo  coarfe  and  art- 
iefs,  that  their  profeffed  architects  underltood  nothing  at 
all  of  jufl  defigning,  wherein  its  whole  beauty  confilts; 
and  hence  a  new  manner  of  building  took  its  rife,  which 
is  called  the  Gothic. 

Chariettiagne  did  his  utmofl  to  reflore  architcCure ;  and 
the  French  applied  thdmfelves  to  it  with  fuccefs,  under 
the  encouragement  of  H.  Capet :  his  fon  Robert  fucceeded 
him  in  his  defign  ;  till  by  degrees  the  modern  architcCure 
was  iun  into  as  great  an  excefs  of  delicacy  as  the  Gothic 
bad  before  done  into  maffivenefs.  To  thefe  may  be  add¬ 
ed  the  Arabefk  and  Moriik,  or  Mooiifh  architcCure, 
which  were  much  of  a  piece  with  the  Gothic,  only  brought 
in  from  the  fouth  by  the  Moors,  and  Saracens,  as  the 
former  was  from  the  north  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
The  church  built  by  Helen  over  the  fuppofed  fepulchreof 
our  Saviour,  is  in  this  llyle,  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
figures  of  angels  in  the  capitals,  and  on  the  impofts.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  corruption  of  the  ancient  ar- 
chiteCure ;  and  it  was  fucceeded  by  the  Gothic,  which 
ftyle  of  building  has  a  fine  effect  in  places  of  devotion  ; 
fuch  are  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  old  churches. 

The  architedls  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  who 
had  fome  knowledge  of  fculpture,  feemed  to  make  per¬ 
fection  con  lift  altogether  in  the  delicacy  and  multitude  of 
ornaments,  which  they  bellowed  on  their  buildings,  with 
exceffive  care  and  folicitude  ;  though  frequently  without 
any  conduCl  or  fade. 

In  the  two  lafl  centuries,  the  architects  of  Italy  and  France 
were  wholly  bent  upon  retrieving  the  primitive  limplicity 
and  beauty  of  ancient  architeCure ;  in  which  they  did  not 
fail  of  fuccefs :  infomuch  that  our  churches,  palaces,  See. 
are  now  wholly  built  after  the  antique. 

The  rules  of  architeCure  require,  that  in  a  fabric  judi- 
cioufiy  and  elegantly  eicGed,  there  fhould  be  folidity, 
conveniency,  and  beauty;  to  wffiicb,  according  to  the 
tafte  of  fome  ot  the  mod  refined  mailers,  are  added  order, 
difpofition,  proportion,  decorum,  and  ceconomy.  Thefe 
eight  requifites  are  efleemed  by  the  beft  judges,  to  con- 
flitute  the  neceffary  parts  of  architcCure. 

Solidity  implies  the  choke  of  a  good  foundation,  and 
good  materials  to  work  wiih,  properly  applied.  Conve¬ 
nience  confifls  in  fo  difpofing  the  various  parts  of  a 
flru&ure,  that  they  may  not  croud  and  embarrafs  each 
other,  or  appear  difagreeable  to  the  infpeclor.  Beau  v 
is  that  engaging  form,  and  pleafing  appearance,  which 
capiivate  at  one  glance,  as  it  were,  the  light  ol  the  fpec- 
tator.  Order  gives  each  part  of  the  building  a  propo  -- 
tionate  extent,  adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole, 
jpifpofition  is  the  due  ranging,  and  agreeable  union  of 
4  A  all 
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all  the  parts,  in  order  to  render  the  whole  agreeable  at 
all  times,  and,  in  general,  means  the  proper  Conve¬ 
nient  arrangement  of  the  apartments.  Proportion  is 
the  relation  that  the  whole  work  has  to  its  conftituent 
parts ;  and  which  each  part  hath  to  the  complex  idea  of 
the  whole:  for  among  buildings  that  are  perfeft  in  their 
kind,  from  any  particular  part  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  tafle  of  the  whole.  For  example,  the  diameter  of 
a  column,  or  the  dimenfions  of  a  triglvph,  give  us  a 
right  idea  of  the  whole  with  which  they  have  connection. 
To  exprefs  the  relation  which  many  things  have  to  each 
other,  ai  to  their  magnitude,  and  the  variety  of  their 
parts,  Vitruvius,  the  great  architect,  indifferently  ufes 
the  words  proportion,  eurythmy,  and  fymmetry  ;  the 
two  laft  whereof  are  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  firft. 
T)eco>  um ,  or  decency,  confifts  in  making  the  whole  afpeCt 
of  the  fabric  fo  correCt,  that  nothing  {hall  appear  but 
•what  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  geometry,  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  judgment.  Thefe  have  regard  to  defign,  cuf- 
tom,  and  nature.  Defign  induces  to  chufe  other  difpo- 
fitions  for  a  church  than  a  palace.  The  regard  we  pay 
to  cultom  inclines  us  to  decorate  the  elevations  of  fuch 
houfes  which  are  fumptuous  and  magnificent  within. 
The  regard  we  have  to  the  nature  of  places,  from  an  in¬ 
herent  tafte,  perhaps  natural  to’ mankind,  makes  us  pitch 
upon  different  profpeCfs,  for  different  parts  of  an  edifice. 
Thus  we  chufe  to  expofe  bed  -chambers,  and  libraries,  to 
the  morning  fun  ;  winter-apartments  to  the  weft  ;  and 
galleries  of  paintings  to  the  north ;  as  they  require  an 
equal  light.  Oeconomy  inftruCts  the  artiff  to  have  regard 
to  the  expence  to  be  made  of  his  defign,  the  quality  of  the 
materials  near  the  place  where  he  builds  ;  and  td  take  his 
meafures  judicioufly  for  the  order  and  difpoiition. 
Architecture  is  commonly  divided  into  civil,  military ,  and 
naval  or  marine. 

Architecture,  civil,  is  the  art  of  defigning  edifices  of 
every  kind  for  the  ufes  of  civil  life  in  every  capacity  ;  as 
habitations  for  dwellings,  churches,  meetings,  fynagogues, 
colleges,  halls,  palaces,  &c. 

Civil  architecture  may  be  diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  the, 
feveral  periods,  or  ftates  thereof,  into  the  antique ,  Go¬ 
thic ,  modern,  8cc. 

Another  divifion  of  civil  architecture  arifes  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  which  the  different  kinds  of  buildings 
rendered  neceffary,  that  we  might  have  fome  proper  for 
every  purpofe,  according  to  the  bulk,  ftrength,  delicacy, 
richnefs,  or  fimplicity  required. 

Hence  arofe  five  orders  or  manners  of  building,  all  in¬ 
vented  by  the  ancients  at  different  times,  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occafions,  viz.  Tufcan,  Doric ,  Ionic ,  Corinthian, 
and  Compofite ;  the  hiftoty,  charadlers,  Sec.  of  each  where¬ 
of,  fee  under  their  refpedlive  articles,  Composite,  Co¬ 
rinthian,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan. 

What  forms  an  order  is,  the  column  with  its  bafe  and 
capital;  furmounted  by  an  entablature,  confiding  of  ar¬ 
chitrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  ;  and  fuftained  by  a  pedeftal. 
For  a  general  view  of  the  elements  of  architecture,  with  the 
rules  which  obtain  with  refpedl  to  the  manner,  form,  pro¬ 
portion,  fituation,  foundation,  dillribution,  covering, 
apertures,  Sec.  fee  Building. 

For  particulars,  fee  Ceiling,  Door,  Foundation, 
Roof,  Wall,  Window,  See. 

There  are  feveral  arts  fubfervient  to  architecture ,  as  carpen¬ 
try,  mafonry,  paving,  joinery,  fmithery,  glazing,  plumb¬ 
ing,  plaiftering,  gilding,  painting,  Sec.  See  Carpentry, 
Gilding,  Joinery,  Masonry,  Painting,  Paving, 
Plumbin g,  Sculpt ur e,  Sec.  See  alfo  Brick,  Glass, 
Lead,  Mortar,  Stone,  Tile,  Timber,  Sec. 

We  have  no  Greek  authors  at  this  time  extant  on  archi¬ 
tecture .  The  firft  who  wrote  of  it  was  Agatharcus  the 
Athenian,  who  was  feconded  by  Democritus  and  Theo- 
phraftus.  Among  the  Latins,  Fuflitius,  Terentius,  Varro, 
Publius  Septimius,  Rufus,  and  Epaphroditus,  all  wrote 
De  Re  Architedlonica. 

But,  of  all  thefe  ancients,  Vitruvius  is  the  only  entire 
author,  whofe  woiks  we  have ;  though  Vegetius  relates, 
that  there  were  700  archite&s  at  Rome  in  his  time. — 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caefar  and  of  his  fucceffor 
Auguftus,  and  compofed  a  complete  fyftem  of  architecture , 
in  ten  books,  which  he  dedicated  to  that  prince. 

M.  Perrault  has  extracted  all  the  rules  out  of  Vitruvius’s 
prolix  work,  and  has  methodized  and  publiffied  them  in 
a  little  abridgment.  Several  authors  have  alfo  endea 
voured  to  explain  the  text  of  Vitruvius,  particularly  Phi¬ 
lander,  Barbaro,  and  Salmafius,  in  notes  added  to  their  fe¬ 
veral  Latip  editions  ;  Rivius  and  Perrault,  in  the  notes 
to  their  German  and  French  verfions  ;  and  Baldus,  in  his 
Lexicon  Vitruvianum,  enlarged  by  De  Laet.  The  fame 
M.  Perrault  has  alfo  compofed  an  excellent  treatife  of  the 
five  orders,  which  may  be  efteemed  a  fupplement  to  Vi¬ 
truvius,  who  left  the  do£frine  of  the  orders  defedlive. 
The  authors  upon  architecture ,  fince  Vitruvius,  are,  Leon 
Baptifta  Alberti,  who,  in  1512,  publifhed  ten  books  of 
the  art  of  building,  in  Latin,  defigned  to  outvie  Vitru- 
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vius ;  in  which,  however,  he  has  not  fucceeded.  Plis 
work  has  abundance  of  good  things;  but  it  is  deficient 
in  the  dodtrine  of  the  orders.  Seb.  Serlio,  \Vho  wrote 
feven  books  of  architecture,  five  of  which,  concerning  the 
five  orders,  were  made  public  in  1562,  throughout  all 
which  he  ftritlly  adheres  to  Vitruvius’s  rules  :  the  fe- 
venth  was  fini.e  publifhed  in  1575  ;  but  the  fixth,  con¬ 
cerning  private  buildings,  has  not  yet  appeared.  And, 
Palladio,  who  wrote  four  books  of  architecture ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  art,  with  various  in- 
fiances  of  all  the  kinds  of  works,  publifhed  in  Italian  in 
1 575  :  the  two  firft  books  are  rendered  into  High  Dutch, 
and  enlarged  with  annotations  by  Boeckler.  Phil,  de 
Lorme,  who  publifhed  nine  books  of  architecture  in 
French,  in  1567;  J.  Barozzide  Vignola,  who,  in  1631, 
made  public  his  rules  of  the  five  orders,  in  Italian  ;  this 
work  has  been  fince  tranflated  with  large  additions,  by 
Daviler,  under  the  title  of  Cours  d' Architecture,  &c.  and 
fince  alfo  in  High  Dutch,  with  notes. 

To  thefe  are  to  be  added  Vincent  Scamozzi,  in  his  Idea 
of  Univerfal  Architecture,  publifhed  in  1615,  in  Italian; 
Car.  Phil.  DieulTart,,  in  his  Theatre  of  Civil  Architec¬ 
ture,  publifhed  in  High  Dutch  in  1697,  wherein  he  not 
only  delivers  the  rules  of  architecture ,  but  explains  and 
compares  the  five  orders,  as  laid  down  by  Palladio,  Vig¬ 
nola,  Scamozzi,  and  others;  which  fame  defign  was  al¬ 
fo  executed  in  French  by  R.  Freart  de  Cambray,  in  a 
Parallel  of  the  ancient  Architecture  with  the  modern, 
publifhed  in  French  in  1650,  and  fince  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  with  additions  by  Mr.  Evelyn.  Fr.  Blonde!, 
direftor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture ,  1698, 
gave  a  Courle  of  Architecture,  in  French;  being  a  col- 
ledlion  from  all  the  celebrated  writers  upon  the  fubjetfl  of 
the  orders,  See.  Nic.  Goldman,  in  a  treatife  De  Stylome- 
tris,  publifhed  in  Latin  and  High  Dutch,  in  the  year 
1661,  has  done  good  fervice,  by  reducing  the  rules  and 
orders  of  architecture  to  a  farther  degree  of  perfection, 
and  fhewing  how  they  may  be  eafily  delineated  by  means 
of  certain  inftruments  invented  by  him. 

Laftly,  the  elements  of  Architecture  are  very  ingenioufly 
laid  down  by  fii;  H.  Wotton.  The  fame  are  alfo  reduced 
by  Sturmius,  and  Wolfius,  to  certain  rules  and  demon- 
ftrations  :  and  thus  is  architecture  brought  into  the  form 
of  a  mathematical  art;  by  the  firft,  in  his  Mathefis  Ju¬ 
venilis,  and  by  the  fecond,  in  his  Elementa  Mathefeos, 
tom.  ii.  an.  1715.  _ 

Architecture,  counterfeit ,  is  that  which  has  its  projec- 
tures  painted  either  in  black  or  white,  or  coloured  after  the 
manner  of  marble  ;  as  is  feen  pradlifed  in  the  frontifpieces 
and  palaces  in  Italy,  and  in  the  pavilions  of  Marly. 

This  painting  is  done  in  frefco,  upon  plailtered  walls  ; 
and  in  oil,  on  walls  of  Hone. 

Under  the  name  of  counterfeit  architeCure,  which  we 
otherwife  called  Jcene-vuork,  is  likewife  comprehended  that 
painted  on  flight  boards  or  planks  of  wood,  whereon  the 
columns,  pilafters,  and  other  parts  of  building,  feem  to 
Hand  out  with  a  relievo :  the  whole  being  coloured  in 
imitation  of  various  marbles,  metal,  See.  and  ferving  in 
the  decorations  of  theatres,  triumphal  arches,  public  en¬ 
tries,  funeral  pomps,  &c. 

Architecture,  military,  is  the  art  of  ftreugthening  and 
fortifying  places,  to  fcreen  them  from  the  infults  of  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  violence  of  arms. 

This  we  more  ufually  call  Fortification. 

The  bufinefs  of  military  architeCtureis  to  eredt  forts,  caftles, 
and  other  fortreffes,  with  ramparts,  baftions,  & c.  Thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  military  architecture ,  are  Coehorn, 
Pagan,  Vauban,  Scheiter,  and  Blondel;  from  whom  all 
who  have  wrote  fince  have  chiefly  derived  what  they  have, 
communicated  to  the  world.  See  Fortification. 

Architecture,  naval,  or  Ship  building,  is  that  which 
teaches  the  conftrudlion  of  {hips,  gallies,  and  other  float¬ 
ing  veffels  for  the  water ;  with  ports,  moles,  docks,  See. 
on  the  fhore. 

How  it  was  efteemed  in  the  days  of  Homer,  may  be  feen 
in  his  Odyff.  v.  244.  See  Ship,  and  the  articles  there 
referred  to. 

Architecture,  in  perfective,  is  a  fort  of  building, 
wherein  the  members  are  of  different  meafures  and  mo¬ 
dules,  and  diminifh  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  ;  to 
make  the  work  appear  longer  and  larger  to  the  view  than 
really  it  is. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  pontifical  ftair-cafe  of  the  Vatican 
built  under  pope  Alexander  VII.  by  the  cavalier  Bernino. 

ARCHI  TH  ALASSUS  in  Conchy lio logy,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  very  beautiful  and  precious  {hell  of  the 
valuta  kind,  called  by  us  the  admiral. 

The  curious  in  Holland  have  three  fpecies  of  this  fhell, 
which  they  call  anhithalafus  primus,  fecundus,  and  auran- 
tius,  the  admiral,  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  orange  ad¬ 
miral. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  Building,  that  part  of  a  column,  or 
order  of  column,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital. 
See  Tab.  Archil,  fg.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28. 
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The  Greeks  call  it  epifiyle. 

The  architrave  is  the  lowed  member  of  the  entablature. 
The  architrave  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  principal  beam 
in  timber  buildings  ;  whence  the  name,  which  is  formed 
of  apx°it  chief,  and  trabs ,  beam. 

The  architrave  is  different  in  the  different  orders.  In  the 
Tufcan  it  only  confifts  of  a  plain  face,'  crowned  with  a 
fillet ;  and  is  half  a  module  in  height. 

In  the  Doric  and  Compofite,  it  has  two  faces  or  fafiies', 
and  three  in  the  Ionic  and  Compofite  ;  in  which  lafl  order 
it  is  of  a  module  high,  though  but  half  a  module  in  the 
reft.  See  a  table  of  the  meafure  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  architrave  in  the  different  orders,  under  Column. 
Architedls,  however,  allow  themfelves  a  great  latitude  in 
this  part ;  fome  ufing  more  members  than  others  ;  and 
many  of  them  having  two  or  three  forms  of  architraves. 
The  proportions  here  laid  down  are  taken  from  Vignola. 
ArchitraVeistomtVmzs  alfocalled  the  reafon piece ,  or  mafier- 
beam  in  timber-buildings,  as  porticos,  cloillers,  See.  In 
chimneys  it  is  called  the  mantle-piece ,  and  over  the  jaumbs 
of  doors,  or  lintels  of  windows,  the  piyfertpiYron. 
Architrave  corniche.  See  Corniche. 

Architrave  doors ,  are  thole  which  have  an  architrave  on 
the  jaumbs,  and  over  the  door  upon  the  cap-piece,  if 
ftraight;  or  on  the  arch,  if  the  top  be  curved. 
Architrave  windows ,  of  timber,  are  commonly  an  ogee 
railed  out  of  the  folid  timber,  with  a  lift  over  it ;  though 
forr.etimes  the  mouldings  are  ftruck,  and  laid  on  ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  cut  in  brick. 

The  upper  fafeia  is  called  the  header ,  or  heading  archi- 
trave  ;  and  the  lower  the  jack . 

ARCHITRICLINUS,  in  Antiquity ,  the  mafter,  or  director 
of  a  feaft,  charged  with  the  order  and  ceconomy  of  it, 
the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  tables,  the  command 
of  the  fervants,  and  the  like. 

The  word  architriclinus,  properly  imports  the  chief  or  ma¬ 
fter  of  a  triclinium,  or  dining-room.  His  office  properly 
differed  fiom  that  of  modimpe'  ator,  or  arbiter  bibendi,  as 
the  latter  was  appointed  by  the  guefts,  the  architriclinus 
by  the  peifon  who  gave  the  feaft. 

The  architriclinus  was  fometimes  alfo  called  fervus  triclini- 
archa,  and  by  the  Greeks  ®-poy«vrwf,  i.  e.  pragufiator,  or 
fore-tafier.  Potter  alfo  takes  the  architriclinus  for  the  fame 
with  the  SYMPOSI ARCHA. 

ARCHITYPE.  See  Archetype. 

ARCHIVAULT,  in  ArchiteRure,  the  inner  contour  of  an 
arch;  or  a  band  or  frame  adorned  with  mouldings, 
running  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-ftones,  and  bearing 
upon  the  imports.  See  this  reprefented  in  the  lines  that 
bound  the  arch  over  E.  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  40. 

The  word  is  French,  archivolte ;  where  it  fignifies  the 
fame  thing  ;  formed  of  arcus  volutus. 

It  is  different  in  the  different  orders. — In  the  Tufcan,  it 
has  only  a  fingle  face  ;  it  has  two  faces  crowned,  in  the 
Doric  and  Ionic;  and  the  fame  mouldings  with  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite. 
ARCHIVE,  or  Archives,  a  chamber  or  apartment  where¬ 
in  the  records,  charters,  and  other  papers  and  evidences, 
of  a  ftate,  houfe,  or  community,  are  preferved,  to  be 
confulted  occafionally. 

The  word  comes  from  area,  a  chefi ;  or  the  Greek  apxaiov, 
which  Suidas  ufes  in  the  fame  fenfe.  In  fome  Latin 
writers  we  meet  with  archarium. 

We  fay  the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monaftery,  & c. 
The  archives  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  temple  of  Sa¬ 
turn  ;  the  archives  of  the  court  of  chancery  are  in  the 
roll’s  office.  In  the  code  we  meet  with  archivum  publi¬ 
cum  vel  armarium  publicum,  ubi  a£la  &  libri  expor.ebantur. 
Cod.  de  fid.  infirum.  auth.  ad  hcec.  xxx.  q.  I.  1 
ARCHIVIST,  archivifia,  a  keeper  of  an  archive. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  archivifi  was  an  officer  of  great 
dignity,  held  equal  to  the  proconfuls,  verted  with  the 
quality  of  a  count,  ftyled  clarijfitnus,  and  exempted  from 
all  public  offices  and  taxes.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  the  truft  was  committed  to  none  but  men 
of  the  firft  rank  ;  among  the  Franks,  the  clergy,  being  the 
only  men  of  letters,  kept  the  office  among  themfelves. 
Since  the  ere&ion  of  the  ele&oral  college,  the  archbiffiop 
of  Mentz  has  had  the  diredtion  of  the  archives  of 
the  empire. 

ARCHIZUPANUS,  a  title  given  to  the  prince  or  defpot 
of  Servia. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  apxi  and  inoravo;,  governor. 
In  an  epiftle  of  pope  Innocent  III.  he  is  called  Magnus 
Jupanus. 

ARCH-MARSHAL,  Archimariscallus,  the  grand 
,  marftial  of  the  empire. 

The  eledlor  of  Saxony  is  arch-marjhal  of  the  empire  ;  and 
in  that  quality  he  goes  immediately  before  the  emperor, 
bearing  a  naked  fword. 

ARCH-MINISTER,  the  prime  minifter  of  a  prince,  or 
ftate.  Charles  the  Bald  having  declared  Bofon  his  viceroy 
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in  Italy  under  the  title  of  duke,  made  him  alfo  his  firft 
minifter  under  that  of  arch-mmificr. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 

minifier. 

ARCHON,  in  Antiquity,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city 
and  commonwealth  of  Athens. 

The  word  is  Greek,  apxw,  which  literally  fignifies  a 
commander. 

After  the  Athenians  had  abolifhed  monarchy,  they 
created  archons,  who  were  obliged  to  render  an  account 
of  their  adminiftration  to  the  people. 

Some  of  thefe  were  annual,  and  others  perpetual.  Me- 
don,  the  fon  of  Codrus,  was  the  firft  of  the  latter,  and 
Cleon  of  the  former,  who  entered  upon  his  charge  in  the 
third  year  of  the  twenty-fourth  Olympiad.  The  occafion 
of  their  inftitution  was  this  :  Codrus,  king  of  Athens, 
having  devoted  himfelf  for  the  good  of  his  people,  in  the 
war  with  the  Heraclidae;  his  Ions,  Medon  and  Nileus, 
difputed  the  crown  betwixt  them  '.  the  Athenians  took  this 
occafion  of  difiblving  their  monarchy,  and,  in  lieu  of 
kings,  created  perpetual  governors,  under  the  name  of 
archons.  Medon,  fon  of  Codrus,  was  he  who  firft  had 
this  charge  ;  and  his  defendants  (from  him  called  Medon - 
tides)  enjoyed  it  for  287  years.  But  a  perpetual  magiftracy 
feemed  to  this  free  people  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty, 
the  very  ffiadow  whereof  they  were  refolved  to  abolilh. 
Accordingly,  the  adminiftration  of  an  archon ,  which  had 
before  been  perpetual,  they  reduced,  in  the  firft  year  of 
the  feventh  Olympiad,  to  ten  years,  and,  about  feventy 
years  after,  to  one  year ;  with  a  view  of  recovering,  as 
oft  as  poffiblc,  the  authority  into  their  own  hands,  which 
they  never  transferred  to  the  magiftrates,  but  with  regret. 
The  chief  magiftrates  of  Athens,  diftinguiffied  by  this 
common  appellation,  were  nine  in  number;  though  the 
name  archon  belonged,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  chief 
of  the  nine,  who  was  alfo  called  eponymus ,  e7tovuix,o;,  be- 
caufe  the  year  was  denominated  from  him.  His  jurifdic- 
tion  comprehended  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs.  He 
determined  all  caufes  between  men  and  their  wives,  pa¬ 
rents  and  children,  and  difputes,  relating  to  wills,  dowries, 
and  legacies  :  he  had  the  charge  and  diredlion  of  orphans, 
minors,  tutors,  and  guardians.  He  was  punifhed  with 
death  if  convidted  of  drunkennefs,  during  the  time  of  his 
office.  The  fecond  archon  was  called  ,  or  king. 

To  him  pertained  the  fuperintendence  of  the  religious  ce¬ 
remonies  and  feafts  :  he  had  alfo  fome  concern  in  fecular 
affairs.  The  third  was  the  polemarchos,  fo  called  from  ®o- 
war,  and  apxuv,  to  command:  to  him  belonged  the 
care  of  ftrangers  and  fojourners,  and  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  other  fix  were  called  thefmothetes,  from  Se^or,  law, 
and  tiQmjLu,  I efiablijh.  They  formed  a  tribunal  for  judg¬ 
ing  concerning  fedudtions,  calumnies,  bribery,  See.  and 
far  fettling  difputes  between  the  citizens  and  ftrangers, 
and  all  controverfies  in  trade.  They  ratified  all  contradls 
and  leagues,  directed  and  guarded  the  eftabliffiment  of 
laws,  and  formed  a  kind  of  barrier  between  the  other 
magiftrates  and  the  people.  The  whole  body  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  ;  and  they  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes  and  contributions  for  building  ffiips  of  war,  in 
recompence  of  their  fervice.  They  were  eledted  by  lots, 
and  previous  to  induction  into  their  office,  they  under¬ 
went  a  twofold  trial,  one  in  the  forum,  and  the  other  in 
the  fenate-houfe.  An  oath  was  required  of  them,  that 
they  would  adminifter  juftice  without  partiality,  and 
never  be  corrupted  by  bribes.  This  cuftom  was  eftabliffi- 
ed  by  Solon.  Potter’s  Arch.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors,  feveral  other  Greek  cities 
had  two  archons,  for  chief  magiftrates;  which  were  the 
fame  with  the  duumviri  in  the  colonies,  and  municipia. 
Archon  is  alfo  applied,  by  fome  authors  to  divers  officers, 
both  civil  and  religious,  under  the  eaftern  or  Greek  empire. 
Thus,  biffiops  are  fometimes  called  archontes ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  of  the  emperor’s  court. 
We  alfo  read  of  the  archon  of  the  antimenfia,  archon  of 
archons ,  grand  archon ,  archon  of  churches,  archon  of  the 
go  [pel,  archon  of  the  walls ,  &c. 

ARCHONTICI,  in  Church  Hiflory ,  y  fed!  which  arofe  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century  ;  thus  called  from 
the  Greek  apxovrs ;,  q.  d.  principalities  or  hierarchies  of 
angels ;  becaufe  they  held  the  world  to  have  been  created 
not  by  the  fupreme  God,  but  by  certain  fubordinate 
powers,  called  archontes ,  or  angels.  The  Archontici  were 
a  branch  of  V alentinians. 

ARCHONTIUM,  apxortsov,  denotes  a  dignity  of  the 
Greek  church. 

ARCHPRIEST,  Archpresbyter,  a  prieft,  or  prefbyte*. 
eftablifhed  in  fome  diocefe,  with  a  pre-eminence  over 
the  reft. 

Anciently,  the  arcb-priefi  was  the  firft  perfon  after  the 
biffiop :  he  was  feated  in  the  church  next  after  the  bi- 
ffiop  ;  and  even  adted  as  his  vicar,  in  his  abfence,  as  to 
all  fpiritual  concerns. 


ARC 

|n  the  fixth  century,  there  were  found  federal  arcl-prie/h 
in  the  fame  diocefe  ;  from  which  time  fome  will  have 
"them  to  have  been  called  deans. 

In  the  ninth  century,  they  diftinguiffied  two  kinds  of 
cures  or  parillies  :  the  fmaller  governed  by  limple  priefts  ; 
andthebaptifmalchurcb.es  by  arch-prifls ;  who,  belide 
the  immediate  concern  of  the  cure,  had  the  infpedtion 
of  the  other  inferior  priefts,  and  gave  an  account  of  them 
to  the  hilltop,  who  governed  the  chief,  or  cathedral 
church  in  perfon. 

There  are  archprejbyters  ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Greek 
church,  veiled  with  moll  of  the  functions' and  privi¬ 
leges  of  chorepifcopi ,  or  rural  deans. 

ARCH-PRIOR,' was  a  name  fometintes  given  to  the  ntafter 
of  the  order  of  Templars. 

ARCH-TREASURER,  architbefaurarius ,  the  great  trea- 
furer  of  the  German  empire. 

This  office  was  created  with  the  eighth  deflorate,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  eleCtor  of  Palatine,  who  had  loll  his  former 
electorate,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaiia,  by 
the  emperor  Feidinand  II.  who  took  it  away  from 
Frederick  V.  eleCtor  Palatine,  after  the  battle  of  Prague, 
where  he  was  defeated  in  maintaining  his  eleCtion  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia, 

The  dignity  of  arch-treafurer  was  contefted  between  the 
eledor  of  Brunfwic,  now  king  of  Great-Britain,  who 
claimed  it  in  virtue  of  his  defeent  from  the  eledor  Fre¬ 
deric.  and  the  eledor  Palatine. 

AT^CILEUTO,  Archil ute,  a  long  and  large  lute,  hav¬ 
ing  its  bafs  firings  lengthened  after  the  manner  of  the 
theorbo,  and  each  row  doubled  either  with  a  little  oc¬ 
tave  or  an  unifon. — It  is  ufsd  by  the  Italians  for  playing 
a  thorough  bafs. 

ARCION,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  medicine,  to  the  plant  we  call  tussilago, 
or  colt’s  foot. 

ARCIVAE  ave in  Antiquity ,  birds  which  gave  bad  omens, 
either  by  their  flight,  noife,  or  manner  of  eating. 

They  were  called  arcivm,  fometimes  alfo  arcula ,  quia  arce- 
bant  ne  quid  Jicret,  prevented  or  forbad  things  being  done. 

ARCTAPELIOTES,  in  Cofmography,  the  wind  which 
blows  at  the  450  from  the  north  toward  the  eafl. 

In  this  fenfe,  arflapeliotes  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  the  north-eall  wind. 

ARCTATIO,  a  ftraightnefs  ;  in  particular,  it  is  applied  to 
the  iriteftines  conftipated  from  an  inflammation  ;  and  to 
a  preternatural  ftreightnefs  of  the  muliebre  pudendum ,  or 
uterus.  It  is  alfo  called  arSlitudo. 

ARCTIC,  in  AJironomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  the  noth  pole, 
or  the  pole  raifed  above  our  horizon. 

It  is  called  the  arttic  pole,  on  occafion  of  the  conflella- 
tion  of  the  Little  Bear ,  in  Greek  called  ap*roj,  the  laft 
flar  of  the  tail  whereof  nearly  points  out  the  north  pole. 

Arctic  circle  is  a  Idler  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  23°  3c/  diftant  from  the  north  pole,  from 
whence  its  name. 

This,  and  its  oppofite,  the  anlarCic ,  are  called  the  two 
polar  circles  1 ;  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  deferibed  by  the 
motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  round  the  poles  of 
the  tquator,  or  of  the  world. 

ARCTIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Burdock. 

ARCTOMYS  Palecjlinorum,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  an 
animal  of  the  rat  kind,  but  very  large,  being  of  a  middle 
fize  between  the  rat  and  the  rabbit :  it  lives  in  caves,  and 
feeds  on  vegetables,  and  is  a  fierce  and  bold  creature.  It 
ufes  its  fore-feet  as  hands,  and  has  a  cuftom  of  fitting 
on  the  buttocks,  and  in  this  pofture  looks  very  like  a 
bear.  Ray. 

ARCTOPH  YLAX,  from  aqxrof,  bear,  and  tpoXocrla,  I  guard, 
in  AJironomy,  a  conftellation,  otherwife  called  Bootes. 

ARC  I  OPUS,  in  Botany, a  genusof  the polygamiadioecia c\a(s. 

ARCTOTlS,  or  Akctotheca  Anemonospermos,  in 
Botany,  belongs  to  the  fyngenjia  polygamia  necejjaria  clafs. 
The  characters  are.  that  the  common  empalement  is  fcaly 
and  (livery;  the  flower  is  compcfed  of  many  female  florets, 
which  are  ranged  round  the  border;  the  germen  afterwards 
becomes  a  Angle  roundifh  feed,  covered  with  a  foft  down. 
The  middle  or  dilk  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets ;  in  the  centre  is  placed  a  fmall  germen, 
fupportfng  a  cylindrical  ftyle  with  a  Angle  ftigma.  Thefe 
flowers  are  abortive.  Linnaeus  enumerates  twelve,  and 
Miller  eight  fpecies. 

Thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  country  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  they  had  been  brought  to 
fome  curious  gardens  in  Holland  and  England.  1  hey 

»  fhould  be  frequently  renewed  by  cuttings,  becaufe  the  old 
plants  are  fubjecl  to  decay  in  winter  ;  therefore,  if  young 
plants  are  not  annually  raifed,  the  fpecies  may  foon  be  loft. 

ARCTURUM  infra ,  a  fmall  ftar  of  the  feventh  or  eighth 
magnitude,  to  the  fouth  of  arSlurus ,  obferved  by  Mr. 
Flamfleed,  and  fo  named  by  him,  whofe  place  is  not  de¬ 
termined  in  the  Britilh  Catalogue. 

AR.CTURUS,  in  AJironomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  conftellation  of  Arctoph y  lax,  or  Bootes. 


A  R  D 

The  word  i3  formed  bf  apxrcs,  ahd  ispa,  tail,  q.  d. 
bear's  tail }  as  being  very  near  it. 

This  ftar  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  in  the  following 
verfe  of  Virgil  : 

ArSlurum,  pluviafque  Hyades ,  geminojque  Trienes. 

See  alfo  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  32. 

Mr.  Hornfby, concludes,  that  arSlurus  is  the  nearefl  flar  to 
our  fyftem  vifible  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  becaufe  the 
variation  of  its  place,  in  confequence  of  a  proper  motion  of 
its  own,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
ftars;  and  by  comparing  avariety  of  obfervations  refpedlimr 
both  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  motion  of  this  ftar, 
he  infers  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  decreafes  at  the 
rate  of  58"  in  one  hundred  years  ;  a  quantity  which  nearly 
correfponds  to  the  mean  of  the  computation  framed  by 
Mr.  Euler  and  M.  de  la  Lande,  upon  the  principles  of 
attraction.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  p.  i.  N°  14. 

ARC1IJS,  «p»T0f,  in  AJironomy.  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  two  conftellations  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ; 
by  the  Latins  called  tins  a  major  and  minor ,  and  by  us  the 
Greater  and  L.efjer  Bear. 

APvCUALIA  oJJ'a,  in  Anatomy,  anameufed  by  fome  for  the 
offa  fyncipitts ,  by  others  for  the  ojfa  temporum. 

Arcualis  futura,  among  Surgeons,  denotes  the  coronal 
suture. 

ARCUATION,  from  arcus,  a  bow,  is  ufed  by  fome  writerg 
in  Surgery,  for  an  incurvation  of  the  bones  ;  fuch  as  we 
fee  in  the  cafe  of  rickets,  See. 

Arcuaticn,  in  Gardening,  denotes  a  method  of  raifing 
trees  by  layers.. 

This,  Switzer,  obferves,  is  now  the  general  method  of 
raifing  fuch  trees  as  cannot  be  raifed  from  feeds;  as  the 
platanus,  elm,  abelc,  lime,  alder,  willow,  &c. 

The  firlt  thing  here  done  is,  to  procure  large  and  ftrong 
mother-plants,  called  ftools.  Thefe,  being  planted  in  a 
trench,  wall  throw  out  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
plants  a-piece;  which  may  be  begun  to  he  laid  about  the 
Michaelmas  following;  at  which  time  if  the  ftools  have 
been  carefully  managed,  they  will  have  fhot  five,  fix,  or 
more,  main  branches  out  of  the  root  ;  and  on  every  one 
of  thefe,  as  many  fide  or  collateral  branches. 

Thefe  main  branches  are  to  be  bent  down  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  when  thus  laid  quite  round  the  ftool,  and  pegged  fall 
down,  the  fmall  ones  may  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner: 
thus  the  main  branches  are  to  be  covered  over,  all  except 
the  top  ;  and  the  fmall,  or  fide  branches,  to  be  covered 
over  two  or  three  inches  thick  upon  the  joints.  This  done, 
they  may  be  treaded,  to  make  them  take  root  the  better. 
About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  opened : 
when,  it  is  probable,  they  will  have  taken  root:  other- 
wife  they  may  lie  till  next  fpring  ;  and  then,  taking  them 
up  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  nurfery.  Miller. 

ARCUBALISTA,  in  the  Military  Art,  a  kind  of  balijlat 
probably  made  after  the  faffiion  of  a  bow. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Vegetius;  but  the  defeription  of  it 
omitted  by  him,  as  too  well  known  then,  though  now- 
hard  to  be  guefled  at. 

Thole  who  fought  with  this  weapon  were  called  arcuba - 
lijlarii,  fometimes  manubaliflarii. 

ARCUcCIO,  Arcutio,  a  machine  made  of  a  board,  co¬ 
vered  with  pieces  of  hoops  like  the  tilt  of  a  waggon  :  ufed 
in  Italy  to  prevent  children  from  being  overlaid  and 
fmothered  by  nurfes,  or  others. 

Every  nurfe  in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an 
arcutio,  under  pain  of  excommunication.— See  a  figure 
and  defeription  of  the  arcutio,  given  by  Mr.  St.  John,  in 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  442.  Abridg.  vol.  vii.  part  iv.  p.  46. 

ARDAMON,  orARDAMA,  from  ap^,  I  water,  in  Anti¬ 
quity,  a  vefl'el  of  water  placed  at  the  door  of  a  perfon  de- 
ceafed  till  the  time  of  burial,  as  a  token  that  the  family 
was  in  mourning,  and  to  ferve  to  fprinkle  and  purify  per- 
fons  as  they  came  out  of  the  iioufe. 

ARDASSES,  in  Commerce ,  the  coarfeft  cf  all  the  fiiks  of 
Perfia  ;  and,  as  it  were  the  refufe  of  each  kind.  In 
this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  legis,  the  houfets,  the  choufs,  and 
the  payasardajjes ,  to  fignify  the  wo:fl  of  chofe  four  forts 
of  Peifian  filk. 

ARDASS1NES,  in  Comment,  called  in  France  ablaques  ;  a 
very  fine  fort  of  Ferllan  fiiks,  little  inferior  in  finenefs  to 
the  fourbojhs ,  or  rather  chcrbajjh,  and  yet  it  is  little  ufed 
in  the  filk  manufactures  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  becaufe 
that  kind  of  filk  will  bear  hot  water  in  the  winding. 

ARDEA,  in  Ornithology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  gralhs ,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  aves,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  ;  its 
characters  are,  that  the  beak  is  llrait,  acute,  long,  and  com- 
prefled  ;  and  that  a  furrow  paflesfrom  the  noftrils,  which 
are  linear,  to  the  apex.  The  feet  have  four  toes.  Linmeus 
enumerates  26  fpecies.  See  Cr  ane,  Heron,  and  Stork. 

ARL>ENT,  A r D fc  n s ,  from  ardtre,  to  turn,  fomething  hot, 
and  as  it  were  burning. 

Ardent  fever,  is  a  violent  burning  fever,  otherwife 
called  causus. 

Ardent  fpirits  are  thofe  diftilled  from  fermented  veget¬ 
ables;  thus  called,  becaufe  they  will  take  fire,  and  burn, 
f  Sue  n 
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Su'cli  are  brandy,  fpirit  of  wine,  rum,  arrack,  Ac. 
ARDENTES,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  an  appellation  given 
to  thofe  afflicted  with  the  ignis J'accr,  or  erysipelas. 
They  are  thus  called,  as  feeming  to  be  fcorched  or  burnt 

■with  the  difeafe.  #  .  .  ,  , 

]-Ie nee  alfo  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  is  called 
domus  ardentium,  becaufe,  as  it  is  laid,  great  numbers 
were  cured  of  that  diftemper  at  the  fhrine  of  this  faint, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  VI. 

ARDEOLA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
of  the  Brafilsj  of  the  heron  kind, but  no  larger  than  a  pigeon. 
ARDER3,  fallowings,  or  ploughings  of  grounds,  bee  Fal¬ 
low,  Ploughing,  See. 

ARDESIA.  See  Irijh  Slate. 

ARDOR  ventriiuli ,  a  heat  of  the  ftomach,  ufually  exprefled 


by  the  term  heart -hum,  or  cardialgt 
ARDUINA,  bafiard  lycium,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs:  the  corolla  of  which  has  a 
fingle  petal ;  the  digma  is  bifid  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  double-  ARENA,  among  the  Romans,  lometnnes  figmfied  the  fame 
celled  be  rrv’with  a  fingle  feed.  There  is  one  fpecies.  with  an  amphitheatre-,  viz.  a  place  where  the  glad  ia- 


layari  wohl  ufed  all  over  the  Ead  Indies.  Tiie  pinang 
promotes  fpitiing  Very  much  ;  the  fpittle  is  red,  which 
colour  the  arcck  gives  it.  This  maftication  cools  the 
mouth,  and  fallens  the  teeth  and  gums.  Some  pretend 
that  areck  ilrengthens  the  ftomach,  wheii  the  juice  of  it 
is  fwallowed,  and  moll  of  the  Indians  do  fwallow  it. 
Another  property  aferibed  to  it,  is  the  ctiriiig,  or  carrying 
oft,  all  that  might  be  unwholefome  orcotrupt  in  the  gums. 
Of  this  fruit  the  extract  is  made,  which  ih  Our  fhops  is 
called  terrafaponica.  To  this  extra£l  they  fometimes  join 
that  of  another  plant  named  lycium,  and  alfo  calcined 
lhells  ;  it  is  generally  adulterated.  Geoffroy. 

AREM,  or  Al-Arf.m,  a  vaft  mound  or  dam,  which  formed 
a  ftupendous  refervoir  above  the  city  Saba,  whofe  rup¬ 
ture  caufed  ati  inundaticii,  famous  ih  eaflern  writers. 
Sale’s  Prel.  Difc. 

The  word  a<em  is  Arabic,  and  literally  fignifies  any 
mound,  or  dam,  for  the  containing  of  water. 


ARE,  or  A-la-mi-re,  one  of  the  eight  notes  in  the  fcale 
of  rnufic. 

AREA,  in  general,  denotes  any  plain  furface,  whereon  we 
walk,  &c. 

The  word  is  Latin,  importing  more  properly  a  threfhing- 
floor  ;  and  is  derived  from  arere,  to  be  dry. 

Area,  in  Architecture,  denotes  the  fpace  or  feite  of  ground 
on  which  an  edifice  Rands.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  inner 
Courts,  and  thofe  portions  of  ground. 

Area,  in  Geometry,  denote  the  fuperficial  content  of  any 
figure. 

Thus,  if  a  figure,  e.  gr.  a  field,  be  in  form  of  a  lquare,  and 
its  fide  be  40  feet  long,  its  area  is  faid  to  be  1600  fquare 
feet :  or  it  contains  j6oo-  little  fquares,  each  a  foot  every 
way.  Hence  to  find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  fquare,  parallel-  _ 

ogram, rerflangle,  trapezium,  rhombus, polygon,  circle,  or  AR.ENARIA,  in  Botany 
other  figure,  is  to  find  the  magnitude  or  capacity  thereof  Aren  aria,  in  Ornithology 

infquaremeafure.— To  do  which,  fee  the  article  Trian-1  ,:n' 

gle,  See.  To  find  the  area  of  fields,  and  other  inclofures, 
they  firfl  furvey  or  take  the  angles  thereof,  then  plot  them 
on  paper,  and  thus  call  up  their  contents  in  acres,  roods, 

Sec.  after  the  ufual  manner  of  other  plain  figures. 

The  law  by  which  the  planets  move  round  the  fun,  is 


"Tors  had  their  combat; 

The  word  is  Latin  and  fignifies  fund-,  becaufe  the  place 
was  always  flreWed  with  fand,  to  conceal  from  the  view 
of  the  people  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat. 

Properly  lpeaking,  arena  was  only  the  pit  or  fpace  in  the 
middle  of  thofe  places  where  the  athletas  and  gladiators 
performed. 

The  arena  was  the  fame  thing,  with  regard  to  the  gla¬ 
diators,  that  the  campus,  or  field,  was  to  foldiers  and  ar¬ 
mies  *,  viz;  the  place  were  they  foughr. — He  who  fought 
in  the  arena,  was  called  arenarius.  Nero  is  faid  to  have 
(brewed  the  arena  with  gold-dufl. 

Arena,  in  Architecture,  is  the  middle  or  body  of  a  temple, 
and  comprehends  the  whole  fpace  between  the  antes  and 
the  extreme  wall  of  the  building. 

See  SVa-cHicKwrED. 
the  name  of  a  bird,  caller!  in 
Englifh  the  fanderling,  and  in  fome  places,  particularly 
in  Cornwall,  the  curwiliet. 

It  is  a  water-bird,  of  the  long-legged,  and  open  fodted, 
not  webbed,  kind,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  the  tringa 
minor,  or  find  yip hk. — Thefe  birds  are  common  about 
tbe  fea-fliore,  and  generally  fly  in  large  flocks. 


this*  that  a  line,  or  radius,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Arenaria,  in  Ancient  IVriters,  is  ufed  for  fand-pits,  ot 

fun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet,  always  fweeps  or  deferibes  - J - f 

elliptic  areas  proportional  to  the.  times  Thus,  the  fun 
being  fuppofed  in  S,  and  a  planet  in  A  {Tab.  Ajlronomy 
jig.  61.  N°  2.)  and  letting  it  proceed  in  any  given  time, 
to  B-,  in  fuch  progrefs,  its  radius  AS  will  have  deferibed 
the  area  ASB.  Suppofe,  again,  the  planet  to  be  arrived 
to  P  ;  then  the  elliptic  fpace  PSD  being  drawn  equal  to 
the  other  ASB,  the  planet  will  move  through  the  arch  PD 
in  the  fame  time  as  through  the  arch  AB. 

Sir  I.  Newton  demonftrates,  that  whatever  bodies  do  ob- 
ierve  iuch  law  in  their  motions  about  any  other  body,  do 
gravitate  towards  fuch  body. 

Area  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Medicine ,  for  a  difeafe  which  makes 

the  hair  fall.  .  . 

The  area  is  a  general  kind  of  depuation  ;  and  is  dittin 
guilhed  into  two  fpecies,  alopecia,  and  ophiasis 

Area,  in  Optics.  See  Field. 

AREB,  a  kind  of  imaginary  money,  tiled  in  the  dominions 
of  the  great  mogul. 

Four  arebs  are  equal  to  one  crou ,  or  100  lacs-,  one  lac  to 
100,000  roupees. 

ARECA,  or  Areck,  a  fruit  of  the  Ead  Indies,  wherein 
they  drive  an  incredible  trade,  and  of  which  they  make 
a  prodigious  cotilumption  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  perfon 
from  the  richeft  to  the  pooreft,  who  does  not  make  ufe  of 
it.  See  Table  of  AAicrofcopical  Objects,  Clafs  2. 

The  tree  which  bears  the  arcck,  is  tall,  llraight,  thin,  and 
round.  It  is  of  the  palm  kind,  and  has  no  branches ; 
but  its  leaves  are  beautiful  to  the  fight,  they  form  a 
round  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  trunk,  which  is  as  llraight  as 
an  atrow.  It  grows  fometimes  to  the  height  of  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  is  a  great  ornament  in  gardens. 

The  (hell  which  contains  the  fruit  is  yellowifh,  fmooth 
without,  but  rough  and  hairy  within,  in  which  it  pretty 
much  refembles  the  (hell  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Its  fuze  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  walnut ;  its  kernel  is  as  big  as  a 
nutmeg,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  refemblance  without  ; 
and  when  cut,  has  the  fame  whitifh  veins  within.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  foft,  is  contained  agreyifli 
and  almoll  liquid  fubdance,  which  grows  hard,  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  ripens.  "1  he  fruit  when  ripe  is  altringent, 

but  not  unpalatable.  #  .... 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  made  of  areck,  is  to  chew  it  with 
leaves  of  betle,  mixing  it  with  a  chalk  in  a  red  pafle, 
made  of  fea-fhells.  In  order  to  chew  it,  they  cut  the 
areck  into  four  quarters,  and  take  one  quarter  of  it.  which 
they  wrap  in  a  leaf  of  beetle,  over  which  they  lay  a  little 
of  that  chalk  :  afterward  they  tie  it  by  twilling  it  round. 

This  bit  thus  prepared  is  called  pinang,  which  is  a  Ma- 
Vol.  I.  N°  24. 


ground  out  of  which  fand  is  dug.  Vitruvius. 

ARENARII,  in  Antiquity,  gladiators  who  combated  witlt 
beads  in  the  arena,  or  amphitheatre.  The  artnarii  were 
Haves  of  the  lowed  rank,  fo  that  though  manumitted, 
they  were  not  capable  of  being  Roman  citizens,  They 
werethe  fame  with  whatwereotherwife  called  besti  arii. 

ARENARIUM,  in  Ecclrjiafi'ual  Writers,  denotes  a  cemetery 
or  burying  ground. 

The  arenaria  were  properly  a  kind  of  pits,  or  holes,  tin¬ 
der  ground,  wherein  the  ancient  Chridians  not  only  bu¬ 
ried  their  dead,  but  held  their  religious  aflemblies,  in 
times  of  perfecution.  Baron.  Annal.  and  Du-Cange. 

ARENATION  is  ufed,  by  fome  Phyjicians ,  for  a  kind  of  dry 
bath,  in  which  thepatientonly  fitswith  his  feet  on  hot  fand. 

AREOLA,  or  Areola  marnillaris,  in  Anatomy,  the  coloured 
circle  which  furrounds  the  nipple.  See  BreAsT. 

AREOPAGUS,  or  Arjeopagus,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fovereign 
tribunal  at  Athens;  famous  for  the  jullice  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  its  decrees  :  to  which  the  gods  thertifelves  are 
faid  to  have  fubmitted  their  quarrels. 

Authors  are  divided,  as  to  the  reafon  and  origin  of  the 
name  :  fome  imagine  areopagus  the  proper  name  of  the 
court  of  jullice,  which  was  fituate  on  a  hill  in  Athens; 
and  that  in  this  court  the  fenate  of  that  illudrious  city  af- 
fembled. — Others  fay,  that  areopagus  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  fuburbs  of  Athens,  wherein  dood  the  hill  on 
which  the  court  wasbuiit;  and  the  name  areopagus  Pee  ms 
to  countenance  this  lall  opinion;  for  it  fignifies  literally, 
the  hill  or  rock  of  Mars ;  from  'sredbf,  hill,  and  aguoG 
belonging  to  Mars.  In  effedl,  the  denomination  might 
either  arife  hence,  that  the  areopagus  was  built  in  a  place 
where  had  been  a  temple  of  Mars :  or,  becaufe  the  fird 
caufe  pleaded  there  was  that  of  this  god,  who  was  ac- 
cufed  of  killing  Halirrhotius  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and 
tried  here  before  twelve  gods,  and  acquitted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  voices;  or,  finally,  becaufe  the  Amazons,  whom 
the  poets  feign  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars,  when 
they  befieged  Athens,  pitched  their  tents,  and  offered  fa- 
crifices  to  the  god  of  war  in  this  place. 

This  tribunal  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  Romans  themfelves  bad  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it, 
that  they  truded  many  of  their  difficult  caufes  to  its  de- 
cifion.  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  number  of 
the  j  udges  who  compofed  this  augud  court.  Some  reckon 
thirty-one,  others  fifty-one,  and  others  five  hundred  ;  in 
effeft,  their  number  feems  not  to  have  been  fixed,  but 
to  have  been  more  or  lefs  in  different  years. — By  an  in- 
feription  quoted  by  Volaterranus  it  appears,  they  were 
then  three  hundred. 
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At  firft  this  tribunal  only  confided  of  nine  perfons,  who 
had  all  difcharged  the  office  of  archons,  had  acquitted 
themfelves  with  honour  in  that  truft,  and  had  likewife 
given  an  account  of  their  adminiftration  before  the  lo- 
gifics,  and  undergone  a  very  rigorous  examination.  Their 
falary  was  equal,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  re¬ 
public  :  they  had  three  oboli  for  each  caufe. 

The  areopagites  were  judges  for  life. — They  never  fat  in 
judgment  but  in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  the  night  time; 
to  the  intent  that  their  minds  might  be  more  prefent  and 
attentive  ;  and  that  no  objedl,  either  of  pity  or  averfion, 
might  make  any  impreflion  upon  them.  However,  fome 
maintain,  that  the  building  in  which  the  areopagites  af- 
fembled,  was  not  wholly  uncovered  ;  and  they  obferve, 
that  among  the  ruins,  large  (tones  have  been  found, 
whofe  joints  are  in  the  fame  angle  with  the  pediment 
that  mud  have  been  ufed  for  a  coveting.  —  All  pleadings 
before  them  were  to  be  in  the  dm  pled  and  mod  naked 
terms  ;  without  exordium,  epilogue,  or  appeal  to  the 
pafficns. 

At  fird  they  only  took  cognizance  of  criminal  caufbs  ; 
but  in  courfe  of  time  their  jurifdidtion  became  of  greater 
extent. — Mr  Spoil  who  examined  the  antiquities  of  that 
illudrious  city,  found  fome  remains  of  the  areopagus  dill 
exiding  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  which 
was  heretofore  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  but  is  now 
without  the  walls. — The  foundation  of  the  areopagus  is 
a  fetricircle,  with  an  efplanade  of  140  paces  roiind  it, 
which  properly  made  the  hall  of  the  areopagus.  There 
is  a  tribunal  cut  in  the  middle  of  a  rock,  with  feats  on 
each  fide  of  it,  where  the  areopagites  fat,  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

This  court  by  fome  is  faid  to  have  been  indituted  by  So¬ 
lon;  but  others  carry  it  much  higher,  and  adert  it  to 
have  been  edablifhed  by  Cecrops,  about  the  time  that 
Aaron  died  ;  viz.  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553,  main¬ 
taining  withal,  that  Solon  only  made  fome  new  regu¬ 
lations  in  it,  increafed  its  power  and  privileges,  and  made 
it  fuperior  to  the  ephetce ,  another  celebrated  court  indi¬ 
tuted  by  Draco. — In  efledt,  Demodhenes  himfelf,  in  his 
oration  againlt  Ctefiphon,  owns  himfelf  at  a  lofs  on  the 
point:  The  mjhtutors  of  this  tribunal ,  fays  he,  whatever 
they  were ,  whether  gods  or  heroes ,  &c. 

AREOMETER.  See  Araeometer. 

AREOSTYLE.  See  Akaeostyle. 

ARKOTICS.  See  Araeotics. 

ARES,  a  term  framed  by  Paracelfus,  to  exprefs  a  hidden 
ditpofer,  in  the  three  principles  of  things,  from  which 
each  being  receives  its  proper  form  and  fubdance,  and 
a  flumes  its  own  fpecific  nature,  not  that  of  any  other  being. 
Paracelfus  didinguifhes  the  ares  into  arcbeical ,  which  is 
natural ;  and  chemical ,  which  is  artificial.  See  Arc hae us. 

ARETALOGI,  in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  philofophers,  chiefly 
of  the  Cynic  or  Stoic  tribe,  who,  having  nofchool  ordif- 
ciples  of  their  own,  haunted  the  tables  of  great  men,  and 
entertained  them  in  their  banquets  with  deputations 
on  virtue,  vice,  and  other  popular  topics.  Pitil'cusLex 
Thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  circulatores  philo- 
fophi  Calvin.  Lex.  Jur. 

ARETHUSA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria 
clafs  ;  with  a  tubular  netiarium  within  the  bottom  of  the 
corolla,  and  a  dyle  connected  with  the  lower  lip.  There 
are  three  fpecies. 

ARETIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs,  the  corolla  is  fhaped  like  a  falver,  and  divided  into 
five  fegments,  with  an  oval  tube  ;  the  digma  is  depreffi- 
ed  above,  and  the  capfula  is  globular  and  fingle-celled. 

APiETOLOGY,  Aretologia,  that  part  of  moral  philo- 
fophy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means 
of  arriving  at  it. 

ARGAL,  or  Argel,  the  hard  lees  flicking  to  the  fides  of 
wine-veflels  ;  more  frequently  called  Tartar. 

ARGEA,  or  Argei,  in  Antiquity ,  human  figures  made  of 
rufhes,  thrown  annually  by  the  Vedals  into  the  river  Ti¬ 
ber,  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  May. 

This  ceremony  we  learn  from  Fedus  and  Varro;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom,  however,  fays,  they  were  cad  by  the 
prieds,  unlefs  by  facer dotibus  we  fuppofe  he  meant  priefi. 
effes.  He  adds,  that  the  number  of  figures  was  thirty. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  quedions,  enquires,  why  they 
were  called  argea  P  There  are  two  reafons  adigned:  the 
fird  that  the  barbarous  nation,  who  firft  inhabited  thefe 
parts,  cad  all  the  Greeks  they  could  meet  with  into  the 
Tiber  ;  for  Argians  was  a  common  name  for  all  Gre¬ 
cians ;  but  that  Hercules  perfuaded  them  to  quit  fo  in¬ 
human  a  praftice,  and  to  purge  themfelves  of  the  crime, 
by  inftituting  this  folemnity.— The  fecond,  that  Evander’ 
an  Arcadian,  and  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  Argians,  to  per¬ 
petuate  that  enmity  to  his  poderity,  ordered  the  figures  of 
Argians  to  be  thus  cad  into  the  river. 

ARGEMON,  or  Argema,  in  Medicine,  an  ulcer  about 
the  iris  of  the  eye,  comprehending  part  of  the  white 
and  part  alfo  of  the  black. 
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The  argemon  appears  of  a  red  colour,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  ins,  and  white  within  it.  When  it  fpreads  far,  and 
eats  deep,  it  fometimes  occafions  the  uvea  to  fall. 
ARGEMONE,  in  Botany .  See  Prickly  Poppy. 
ARGEMONION,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
late  Greek  writers,  to  the  plant  called  sarcocolla  by 

the  other  writers  of  their  times.  1 

ARGENT,  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  the  white  colour,  ufed  in 
the  coats  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and  baronets. 

Barons,  and  all  nobles,  have  the  white  colour  called  pearl- 
and  fovereign  princes  have  theirs  called  luna.— Without 
either  argent  or  or,  the  heralds  fay,  there  can  be  no  good 
armory. 

A’ gent  is  exprefled,  in  engraving,  by  the  parts  bein"  left 
plain,  without  any  drokes  from  the  graver, 
ihe  word  is  French,  derived  from"  the  Latin  argentum 
SILVER;  this  colour  being  fuppofed  the  reprefentation  of 
that  metal  :  whence  the  Spaniards  call  this  field  campode 
p/ata,  fitver  field.  1 

In  the  doubling  of  mantles,  where  the  white  is  fuppofed  to 

a  a0d  nQt  a  metal>  k  ma7  be  blazoned  white. 

ARGEN  i  ARIA  cret a,  fiber  chalk ,  in  Natural  Hi'loty  a 
name  given  to  an  earth,  not  properly  a  chalk,  but' a  kind 
of  tripela.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth,  of  a  loolb 
friable  texture,  and  perfedly  pure  white.  It  is  du*  in 
rrulha,  and  is  much  edeemed  for  cleaning  plate.  It  has 
alfo  been  found  in  France,  and  of  late  in  Ireland. 

There  are  many  white  chalks  of  various  hues,  which  are 
dug  in  Germany,  America,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
1  hat  dug  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  in  Italy,  is  much  ufed 
by  painters,  and  at  Rome  vulgarly  called  fifTo. 
ARGENTARIUS  is  frequently  ufed,  in  Roman  Writers , 
for  a  money-changer  or  banker. 

The  argentarii  were  monied  people,  who  made  a  profit 
ather  by  the  changing,  or  lending  of  money  at  intered. 

I  hefe  had  their  tabernee,  or  offices,  in  th e  forum  Romanum , 
in  t  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  L.  Tarquinius  Prifcus 
ine  argentarii  tmdfameratores  were  much  hated  on  account 
of  theircovetoufnefsand  extortion.  Du-Cangeand  Pitifcus. 
AgEntarius,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age ,  an  officer 
entruded  with  the  cudody  of  money. 

In  this  fenfe  argenlarius  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the 
Greek  apyuf>o<pu\ot.Z,  and  our  caJJoier.  Du-Cattge. 
Argent ar  1  us  miles,  in  our  Old  Writers ,  an  officer  of  the 
exchequer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  carry  up  the  bag  of 
money  from  the  lower  exchequer  to  the  higher,  in  order 
to  its  being  examined  or  told.  Spelman. 

Argentarii  is  alfo  applied  in  the  Civil  Law,  to  thofe 
who  adorned  military  arms  with  filver  or  <rold. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  bar- 
BARICARII. 

ARGENT  ATI  milites,  in  Antiquity.—. Livy,  fib.  vi.  freaks 
of  argentati  milites ,  as  didmguifhed  from  aurati.  Aouinas 
fuppofes  thefe  to  have  beenfimilar  to  the  argyraspides 
and  CHRYSALPiDEs  ;  but  the  deferiptions  do  not  qua¬ 
drate.  Livy  only  reprefents  the  argentati  as  clothed  in 
white  linen  coats.  Aquin.  Lex.  Mil. 

ARGENTUvfviliir  Na,“ral  See  Os  arpMeum. 

A  rGlNi  LOiM  ‘V  Anc,M  Jjtrdogers,  denotes  a 

kindof  (river-haired  comet,  of  uncommon  ludre,  fuppofed 

a  p°r-™-nCT“"rC  of in  the  planetary  fyllem. 
ARGEN i  1L,  an  old  Englilh  name  for  the  plant  called  per 
cipnr  Anghrum-,  in  Englifh,  parsley piert,  or  parsley 
break- (tone,  bee  Aphanes. 

ARGEN1INA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fidi 
of  the  malacopterygious  kind;  and  in  the  Linmean 
fyftem,  of  the  order  of  abdominales :  the  chara&ers  of 
which,  according  to  Artedi,  are  thefe:  the  body  is  ob¬ 
long  and  cylmdnc  the  teeth  are  placed  on  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Artedi  mentions  only  one  fpecies  of  This 
genus  ;  this  has  large  eyes,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  is 
caught  about  the  diores  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Ray  deferrbes  the  argentina  to  be  a  fmall  fiffi  of  the 
harengiform  kind,  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
common  in  the  markets  of  Rome. 

Argentina,  a  medicinal  plant,  nearly  refembling  cin¬ 
quefoil,  of  fome  ufe  as  a  cooler  and  aftrinrrent  & 
ARGENTUM.  See  Silver.  2  ' 

Argentum  album,  mentioned  in  Domefday  Book,  figni¬ 
fies,  according  to  Spelman,  bullion,  or  filver  uncoined. 

In  thofe  ancient  days,  fuch  metal  paired  as  money  from 
one  to  another  in  payment.  Sumitur  pro  ipfio  hoc  metailt 
penfili  non fignato. 

Argentum  Dei,  God’s  penny,  anciently  fignified  earnefl- 
money,  or  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain  ;  in  fonte  places 
called  tries,  or  arles,  and  by  the  civilians  and  canonifts 

A  R  Et  cepit  de  presell  PI  0  Henrico  tres  denar  ios  de  ar  * 

genti  Dei  pres  manibus. 

Argentum  Mofaicum,  or  mufivum,  is  an  amalgam  or 
metalline  paftc,  which  may  be  eafily  bruifed  into  filver- 
hke  flakes  of  powder,  and  is  ufed  for  colouring  plaifter 
figures,  and  for  other  purpofes,  as  a  pigment.  It  con 
fids  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury,  melted 

together. 
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together.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  white  of  eggs,  or 
fpirit  varnifh,  and  then  applied  to  the  intended  work, 
which  is  afterwards  burnifhed.  See  Gilding  and  Sil¬ 
vering- 

ARGESTES,  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  wind  which 
blows  from  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  which  is  75® 
from  the  fouth,  and  weftward. 

Ricciolus  ufes  the  term  to  denote  the  wind  which  blows 
at  22°  30'  from  the  well  towards  the  north,  coinciding 
with  that  which  is  otherwife  called  fVefl-North-lVeJt . 
Aft.  Reform. 

ARGETENAR,  in  Aftronomy ,  a  ftar  of  the  fourth  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  flexure  of  the  conftellation  Eridanus. 

ARGILLA,  or  Argil,  clay*  a  general  name  for  all  earths 
ufed  in  pottery,  brick,  and  tile-making,  and  for  the  like 
purpofes.  See  Clay. 

ARGILLACEOUS  earths ,  fuch  as  form  with  water  a  te¬ 
nacious  pafte,  or  foft  Hones;  they  burn  hard,  ate  cor¬ 
roded  by  ftrong  coftion  in  the  concentrated  mineral 
acids,  but  not  a£ted  upon  by  moderate  digeftion.  They 
are  the  bafis  of  earthen  wares.  They  vitrify  with  falts, 
with  arfenic,  with  gypfum,  and  difficultly  with  lead.  See 
Neumann’s  W orks,and  Dr. Lewis’s  Additions,  p. 2  r,&feq. 

ARGO,  in  Antiquity,  a  fhip  or  vcffcl  celebrated  among  the 
poets;  being  ttiar  wherein  the  Argonauts,  of  whom 
Jafon  was  the  chief,  made  their  expedition,  in  queft  of 
the  golden  fleece. 

The  occalion  of  this  expedition,  is  thus  reprefented  by 
Greek  writers.  Phryxus,  flying  with  his  lifter  Helle 
from  the  rage  of  their  ftepmorher  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  went  on  board  a  fhip,  whofe  enfign  was  a 
golden  ram,  and  failed  to  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia,  part 
of  Georgia.)  Helle  was  drowned  by  the  way,  in  that 
fea  which  from  her  was  called  the  Heilefpont,  now  the 
Dardanelles.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  poetical 
fable,  that  a  ram  with  a  golden  Jleece  fwam  away  with 
them  to  Colchis ;  and  that  the  Argonauts  undertook 
their  famed  expedition,  in  order  to  find  that  fleece. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  that  this  expedition  was  really 
an  embaffy  fent  by  the  Greeks,  during  the  inteftine  di- 
vifions  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis,  to  perfuade 
the  nations  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  feas,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  fhaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Egypt,  which  Sefoftris  had  laid  upon  them: 
and  that  fetching  the  golden  fleece  was  only  a  pretence 
to  cover  their  true  defign. 

Jafon,  having  happily  accomplifhed  his  enterprize,  con- 
fecrated  the  fhip  Argo  to  Neptune  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  to 
Minerva,  in  the  Ilthmus  of  Corinth  ;  where,  they  add, 
it  did  not  remain  long  before  it  was  tranflated  into 
heaven  and  made  a  conftellation. 

The  generality  of  authors  reprefent  the  fhip  Argo  as  of 
a  long  make,  refembling  the  modern  galleys ;  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  thirty  benches  of  rowers.  It  could  not 
however  be  of  any  great  bulk,  Alice  the  Argonauts  were 
able  to  carry  it  on  their  backs  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Adriatic  fea. 

Argo  navis ,  or  the  Ship,  in  fftronomy,  is  a  conftellation  of 
fixed  ftars,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  45;  in  Tycho’s,  11  ;  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  and  Sharp’s  Appendix,  64;  the 
longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as 
follow : 

Situation  of  the  ftars. 


Under  the  fliield  in  the  ftern. 
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tinder  the  northen  fliield. 

In  the  top  of  the  ftern. 
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In  the  rudder. 
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Situation  of  the  ftarsi 

In  the  keel. 

In  the  tranfotn. 

3°- 

At  the  bottom  of  the  maft. 

In  the  middle  of  the  maft. 

35- 

In  the  fail. 

In  the  feCtion  of  the  t  ran  Com. 
40. 

I11  the  keel. 

Below  the  keel. 

45' 


5°. 


55* 

In  the  helm* 

Canobus. 

60. 

Between  Canobus  and  the  ] 

Flying  Fifli.  < 

Between  the  Ship  atidCentaur. 

ARGOL,  the  fame  with  Tartar. 

Argol.  See  Archil. 

ARGONAUTA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  tcflacea  order: 
the  animal  is  a  fepia,  and  the  fhell  univalve,  fpiral,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  Angle  celled.  There  are  two  (pecies. 

ARGONAUTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Argo¬ 
nauts. 

The  Augonautic  expedition  is  one  of  the  greateft  epoch  as, 
or  periods  of  hiftory,  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  endea¬ 
vours  to  fettle,  and  from  thence  to  re&ify  the  ancient 
chronology.  This  he  fhews,  by  feveral  authorities,  to 
have  been  one  generation,  or  about  thirty  years  earlier 
than  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  forty-three  years  later 
than  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Dr.  Bryant  reje£Is  the  hiftory  of  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  indeed  on  a  tradition 
derived  from  Egypt,  and  ultimately  referring  to  Noah’s 
prefervation,  &c.  in  the  ark.  Anc.  Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

ARGONAUTIC  A,  in  Literary  Hiftory,  denotes  poems  on 
the  fubjedit  and  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  We 
have  the  Augonautics  of  Orpheus  in  epic  verfe,  publifhed 
by  H.  Stephens  ;  the  Argonauticon  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 
in  eight  books  of  Latin  heroics,  in  imitation  of  Apollo¬ 
nius,  with  refpe£t  to  which  Burman  obferves,  that  the 
imitator  has  often  furpaffed  the  original  j  the  Augonautics 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  an  heroic  poem,  confifting  of 
four  bocks,  opus,  as  Quintilian  calh  it,  non  contemnendum. 

ARGONAUTS,  in  Antiquity,  a  company  of  fifty-one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  or,  according  to  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  forty-four  heroes,  who  embarked  along  with 
Jafon  in  the  fhip  Argo,  for  Colchis,  with  a  defign  to 
obtain  a  golden  fleece. 

Hercules,  Thefeus,  Callor,  Orpheus,  &c.  were  of  the 
number  of  the  Argonauts. 

Argonauts  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  the  name  of  a  military 
order,  inftituted  by  Charles  III.  king  of  Naples,  in  the 
year  1382,  for  the  advancement  of  navigation,  or,  as 
Tome  fay,  merely,  for  preferving  amity  among  the 
nobles. 

They  wore  a  collar  of  (hells,  enclofed  in  afilver  crefcenf, 
whence  hung  a  (hip  with  this  device,  Non  credo  tempom* 
1  do  not  truft  time.  Hence  thefe  Argonaut  knights  came 
to  be  called  Knights  of  the  Shell.  They  received  the  order 
of  St.  Bafil,  archbifhop  of  Naples  ;  and  held  their  aflem- 
blies  in  the  church  ol  St.  Nicholas,  their  patron. 
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ARGOS,  Aflof,  from  a  negative,  and  tpfov,  work,  or  lufinefs-, 
as  if  it  were  eupFo$.  So  apfog  a p/I/poj  is  filver  not  worked , 
ctpfoi  vropoi,  in  Hippocrates,  is  crude  wheat ,  wo/  prepared, 
but  fuel)  as  it  is  taken  from  the  floor. 

ARGUMENT,  in  Rhetoric,  is  fome  reafon,  or  feries  of 
reafoninp,  by  which  we  eftablifh  the  proof,  or  (hew  the 
probability,  of  fome  given  propofition. 

Logicians,  fomewhat  more  feienti fically,  define  argument, 
a  medium ,  from  whofe  connexion  with  two  extremes, 
the  connexion  of  the  two  extremes  themfelves  is  in¬ 
ferred. 

Arguments  are  termed  gramatical,  logical,  phyfical,  meta- 
phv/ical,  moral ,  mechanical,  theological ,  &c.  according  to 
the  art,  fcience,  or  fubjeft,  from  whence  the  middle 
term  is  borrowed.  Thus,  if  ^e  prove  that  no  man 
fhould  fteal  from  his  neighbour,  becaufe  the  feripture 
forbids  it,  this  is  a  theological  argument  £  if  we  prove  it 
from  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  political ;  but  if  we  prove 
it  from  the  principles  of  reafon  and  equity,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  moral. 

Arguments  are  either  certain  and  evident ,  or  doubtful  and 
merely  probable.  Probable  arguments  are  thofe  whofe 
tonclufions  are  proved  from  fome  probable  medium. 
Evident  and  certain  arguments,  ate  thofe  which  prove 
their  conclufions  by  clear  media  and  undoubted  prin¬ 
ciples  :  thefe  are  called  demonjlrations . 

In  reafoning,  Mr  Locke  obferves,  that  men  ordinarily  ufe 
four  forts  of  arguments.  The  full  is  to  alledge  the  opinions 
of  men,  whofe  parts  and  learning,  emihency,  power,  or 
fome  other  caufe,  have  gained  a  name-,  and  fettled  their 
reputation  in  the  common  efleem,  with  fome  kind  of 
authority  :  this  may  be  called  argumentum  ad  verecundiam. 
Secondly,  another  way  is  to  require  the  adverfaries  to 
admit  what  is  alledged,  as  a  proof;  or  to  affign  a  better  : 
this  he  calls  argumentum  ad ignsrantiam.  A  third  way,  is 
to  prefs  a  man  with  confequences,  drawn  from  his  own 
principles  or  concefiions  :  this  is  known  by  the  name  of 
argumentum  ad  hominenu  Fourthly,  the  ufing  proofs 
drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge  or 
probability  :  this  he  calls  argumentum  ad  judicium  ;  and 
obferves,  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  four,  that 
brings  true  inftrudlion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our 
way  to  knowledge.  For,  i.  it  argues  not  another 
man’s  opinion  to  be  right,  becaufe  I,  out  of  refpeEl,  or 
any  other  confideration  but  that  of  conviction,  will  not 
contradict  him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to  be  in 
the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  fame  with 
him,  becaufe  I  know  not  a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow, 
that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe  he  has 
lhewn  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong:  this  may  difpofe  me 
perhaps  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  net  to 
it.  That  mult  come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and 
light  arifing  from  the  nature  of  things  themfelves  ;  not 
from  my  fhamefacednefs,  ignorance,  or  error.  See 
Reason  and  Re asoning. 

Befule  thefe,  there  are  other  arguments  enumerated  by 
different  writers,  as  the  argumentum  ab  amove ,  which  is 
ufed  to  engage  the  reafon  by  the  affeCtions  ;  the  argu¬ 
mentum  ad  ignaviam ,  called  by  the  Greeks  apyo ;  hoyo;, 
which  always  concludes  in  favour  of  inaClion  ;  the  ar¬ 
gumentum  ab  invidia,  which  is  made  ufe  of  to  render  an 
adverfary’s  opinion  odious  ;  M.  le  Clerc  has  a  differta- 
tion  on  this  argument  as  applied  to  theology;  and  alfo 
the  argumentum  a  tuto,  drawn  from  the  confideration  of 
its  being  fafer  to  choofe  one  fide  of  the  queftion  than 
the  other,  when  the  evidence  is  equal  on  both  fides. 
This  has  been  much  ufed  againft  atheifls  and  infidels; 
it  was  firfl:  darted  by  Arnobius,  and  adopted  by  feveral 
advocates  for  Chriftianity,  asPafchal,  Tillotfon,  Gadrel, 
&c.  Lord  Shaftefbury  and  others  have  endeavoured  to 
explode  it  :  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  only  allow  it  a  moral 
force.  Mofheim  has  a  differtation  on  this  argument ,  viz. 
De  Vi  Argumenti  quod  a  tuto  dicitur  in  Theologia. 
Wolfem.  1723.  4”. 

Logicians  divide  their  arguments,  with  regard  to  their 
form,  into  fyllogifms,  enthymemes,  inclusions,  btc. 

An  argument  in  form,  is  a  fyllogijm  framed  according  to 
the  ftriCt  rules  of  logic. — According  to  Aridotle,  the 
enthymemc  is  the  argument  of  rhetoric ,  as  the  fyllogijm  is 
that  of  logic. — Rhetoric  is  defined  by  fome,  the  art  of 
finding  arguments  adapted  to  perfuade,  or  gain  be¬ 
lief. 

Rhetoricians  divide  arguments,  with  refpeCl:  to  the  places 
they  are  drawn  from,  into  intrinjic  of  artificial ;  and  ex- 
trinfic  or  inartificial,  or  remote. 

Arguments,  artificial,  or  intrinjic,  by  the  Greeks  called 
*i»r rjeva,  by  Cicero  infita,  are  the  proper  invention  of 
him  who  fpeaks  :  or  they  are  thofe  which  are  taken 
from  the  fubjedf  treated  of ;  of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  viz.  genus  and  fpecies,  form,  caufe,  and  effedt, 
&c.  See  each  in  its  place,  Genus,  & c. 
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To  thefe  fome  add  two  other  places  of  argument,  viz.  the 
manners,  and  the  paflions. 

Arguments,  inartificial,  or  extrinfic,  anxvoc,  by  Cicero 
called  ajjumpta ,  are  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from 
abroad,  and  are  dnly  applied  by  the  orator  to  the  point 
in  hand  ;  fuch  are  laws,  common  report,  books,  oaths, 
torture,  and  witnefTes. 

The  places,  or  general  heads  of  arguments,  with  regard 
to  their  end,  may  be  divided  into,  1.  Thofe  intended 
to  perfuade  or  difl'uade,  which  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  confiderations  of  profit,  honour,  and  equity  :  2. 
Thofe  intended  to  praife,  or  difpraife  :  and,  3.  Thofe 
intended  to  accufe  and  defend. 

Argument,  dialefiical.  See  Dialectical. 

Argument  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fyllabus,  or  abridgment  of 
the  fubjetfl  of  a  book,  hiftory,  comedy,  or  the  like. 

We  have  aimofl  loft  the  original  ufe  of  prologues,  which 
was  to  give  the  argument  of  the  play. 

Argument,  in  Ajironomy,  is  an  arch  whereby  we  feek  an¬ 
other  unknown  arch  proportional  to  the  firfl. 

Hence  ; 

Argument  of  inclination  is  an  arch  of  a  planet’s  orbit  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  afeending  node,  and  the  place  of 
the  planet  from  the  fun,  numbered  according  to  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  the  figns.  See  Inclination. 

Argument,  menfirual,  of  latitude,  is  the  diftance  of  the 
moon’s  true  place  from  the  fun’s  true  place. 

By  this  we  find  the  quantity  of  the  real  obfciiration  in 
eclipfes,  or  how  many  digits  are  darkened  in  any  place. 
See  Eclipse, 

Argument  of  the  moon's  menjhual  latitude ,  or  Menjlrual 
Argument  of  the  longitude,  is  an  arch  of  her  eccentric, 
L  P  (Tab.  Aftron.  fig.  32.)  intercepted  between  her 
true  place  once  equated  L,  and  a  right  line  PQ^,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  B(  parallel  to  the 
menfirual  line  of  the  apfides. 

The  annual  argument  of  longitude  is  reprefented  by  the 
angle  D  A  H. 

ARGUMENTATION,  the  of  inventing  or  framing 
arguments ,  of  making  inductions,  and  drawing  conclu¬ 
fions.  See  Induction,  &c. 

Argumentation ,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  delivering  or 
unfolding  of  an  argument. — The  matter  of  argumenta¬ 
tion  is  propofitions :  the  form,  their  due  dilpofition, 
with  regard  to  one  another,  fo  that  a  conclufion  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  See  Enthymeme,  Proposition, 

Pi  ATIOCI  NATION,  SORITES,  SYLLOGISM,  &C. 

ARGUS,  a  kind  of  animal  full  of  eyes,  called  in  Iceland 
ofcabicorn :  of  which  Wormius  has  given  a  defeription, 
and  Jacobus  has  given  an  account.  It  is  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  kind,  of  an  obleng  form,  refembling  a  crab’s  tail, 
and  about  two  fingers  breadth  in  length. 

Argus,  a  fpecies  ot  pheafam  in  the  Chinefe  Tartary.' 

Argus -Jhell,  in  Conchy liology,  a  fpecies  of  porcelain-Ihell, 
beautifully  variegated  with  fpots,  refembling  in  fome 
naealure  thofe  in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

ARGUTIiE,  witty  and  acute  fayings,  which  commonly 
fignify  fomething  farther  than  what  their  mere  words  at 
firfl.  fight  feem  to  import. 

Writers  on  rhetoric  fpeak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argutia , 
viz. 

Argutije  ab  alieno,  when  fomething  is  faid,  which  feems 
repugnant  either  to  the  nature  and  property  of  a  thing, 
or  to  common  cuftom,  the  laws,  &c.  which  yet  in 
reality  is  confiflent  therewith  ;  or  when  fomething  is 
given  as  a  reafon  of  another,  which  yet  is  not  the  reafon 
of  it.  For  inftance,y?  Cams  nihil  didicijfet ,  errajjet  minus : 
again,  aureum  hoc  faculum  efi ,  quia  plunmus  jam  auro  honos  ' 
venit. 

Argutie  ab  alhfione,  thofe  wherein  allufion  is  made  to 
fome  hiflory,  fable,  fentence,  proverb,  or  the  like ; 
e.  gr.  multi  umbram  captant  iff  tarncm  amittunt. 

Argutia  a  cornparatis ,  when  two  things  are  compared 
together,  which  yet  at  firfl  fight  appear  very  different 
from  each  other,  but  fo  as  to  make  a  pretty  kind  of 
fimilc,  or  dijjimile ;  e.  gr.  par  efi  pauper  nil  cupiens  peincipi 
omnia  habenti. 

Argutije  a  repugnantibus,  when  two  things  meet  in  a 
l'ubjeft,  which  yet  regularly  cannot  be  therein  ;  or  when 
two  things  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  yet  the  epithet 
of  the  one  is  attributed  to  the  other ;  e.  gr.  dum  tacent 
clamant. 

ARGYRASPIDES,  or  Arcyroaspides,  in  Antiquity , 
perfons  armed  with  filver  bucklers,  or  bucklers  lil- 
vered. 

The  argyrafpides,  according  to  Quintius  Curtius,  made 
the  fecond  corps  of  Alexander’s  aimy ;  the  firfl  was  the 
phalanx. 

According  to  Juflin’s  account,  lib  xii.  cap.  7.  Alexander 
having  penetrated  into  India,  and  extended  his  empire 
as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  for  a  monument  of  his  glory,  or¬ 
dered 
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dered  the  armour  of  hisfoldiers,  and  the  houfings  of  his 
horfes  to  be  adorned  with  filver.  — And  hence  commanded 
them  to  be  called  argyrafpides,  from  the  Greek  apyvpog, 

Jilver,  and  cta-tcu;,  buckler. 

'By  this  author  in  (hould  feem,  that  Alexander’s  whole 
army  were  called  argyrafpides . —  After  that  prince’s  death, 
the  argyrafpides  defpifed  all  other  chiefs  of  the  army, 
difdaining  to  obey  any  other,  having  borne  arms  under 
Alexander. 

ARGYRITiE  agonis,  in  Antiquity,  games  in  which  money 
was  the  prize.  Potter. 

ARGYRITIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  fubftance  refembling  filver. 

In  this  fenfe,  argyritis  was  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  litharge 
as  was  of  a  white  colour,  by  way  of  diftiflguifhing  it  from 
that  which  was  yellow,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  chrytijis,  as  we  do  at  prefentwith  that  of  litharge  of 
gold. 

The  argyritis  of  late  writers,  fieems  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  lapis  magnetis  of  the  ancients,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Theophraftus,  and  difiinguifhed  from  the  mag¬ 
net. 

ARGYRODAMAS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  fort  of  filver- 
coloured  talc,  which  bears  the  fire,  and  neirher  burns, 
melts,  nor  changes  its  hue.  Plott’s  Hift.  Staff. 

Hence  its  denomination  among  the  ancients  of  argyroda- 
mas,  quaji  argentum  indomitum. 

ARGYROGONIA  is  ufed  by  fome  alchemifts  for  a  kind 
of  argentine,  or  filver  making  feed,  of  a  white  colour, 
pretended  to  be  procurable  from  a  lolution  of  that  metal 
perfectly  conco£led. 

Argyrogonia  Hands  contfadiftinguilhed  from  chryfogo- 
nia. 

ARGYROLIBANUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Greeks,  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white  kind  of 
olibanum . 

ARGYROPOETA,  in  Alchemy ,  the  art  of  making  filver, 
out  of  other  more  imperfect  metals. 

The  word  is  formed  of  apyup^n,  finer ,  and  mono,  I 
make. 

ARIADNIA,  in  Antiquity ,  folemn  feftivals  held  at  Naxos, 
in  honour  of  Ariadne. 

The  Ariadnia  are  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Thefeus, 
in  atonement  for  his  cruelty  in  expofing  A'iadne,  big 
with  child,  on  that  coaft.  They  were  of  a  mournful 
caff  •,  one  part  of  the  ceremony  was  for  a  young  woman 
to  lie  down,  and  counterfeit  all  the  angonies  of  a  woman 
in  labour.  PJut.  in  Thef.  and  Potter’s  Arch. 

ARIANS,  followers  of  Arius,  a  prefbyter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria  about  the  year  315  ;  who  owned  Chrifi: 
to  be  God,  yet  maintained  him  inferior  to  the  Father 
even  as  to  his  deity,  and  his  eflence  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  was  neither  co-eternal 
nor  co-equal  with  him  :  aifo  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not 
God. 

The  Asians  owned  that  the  Son  was  the  word,  but  de¬ 
nied  that  word  to  have  been  eternal  ;  afferting,  that  it 
had  only  been  created  before  all  other  beings. —  1  hey 
held,  that  Chrifi;  had  nothing  of  man  in  him,  but  the 
flelh,  with  which  the  Ao-yaj  or  ward  was  joined,  which 
fupplied  the  reft. 

The  Arians  were  firft  condemned  and  anathematized  by 
a  council  at  Alexandria  in  32c,  under  Alexander,  bifhop 
of  that  city  ;  who  accufed  Arius  of  impiety,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church  : 
and  afterwards  by  380  fathers  in  the  general  council  of 
Nice,  afiembled  by  Conftantine  in  the  year  325.  But, 
notwithftanding  that,  Arianifm  was  not  extinguilhed  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  became  the  reigning  religion,  efpecially 
in  the  Eaft,  where  it  obtained  much  more  than  in  the 
Weft.  Arias  was  recalled  from  banifbment  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Conftantine,  in  two  or  three  years  after  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and  the  laws  that  had  been  ena£led 
againft  him  were  repealed.  In  the  year  335,  Athanafius, 
his  zealous  opponent,  was  depofed  and  banilhed  into 
Gaul  ;  and  Arius  and  his  followers  were  reinftated  in 
their  privileges,  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  :  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  and  died  a  tra¬ 
gical  death,  occafioned  probably  by  poifon,  or  fome 
other  violence.  The  Arian  party  found  a  protestor  in 
Conftantius,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  empire  of 
the  Eaft  ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  abetted  them, 
produced  many  animofities  and  tumults  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  the  year  362.  They  underwent  various 
revolutions,  perfecuting  and  opprelTed,  under  lucceeding 
emperors,  according  to  the  degree  of  intereft  they  hac 
in  the  civil  power;  till,  at  length,  Theodofius  the  Great 
exerted  every  polfible  effort  to  fupprefs  and  difperfe 
them. 

The  Arians  were  divided  into  various  feels,  of  which 
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ancient  writers  give  an  account  under  the  names  of 
5  emi-  Arians,  Eufebians ,  Aelians ,  Eunomians,  Acacians , 

P fathyrians ,  and  others.  But  they  have  been  commonly 
diftributed  into  three  clafl'es,  viz.  the  genuine  Arians, 
Semi- Arians,  and  Eunomians. 

Arianifm  was  carried  in  the  fifth  century  into  Africa 
under  the  Vandals;  and  into  Afia  under  the  Goths. 
Italy,  the  Gauls,  and  Spain,  were  alfo  deeply  infe&ed 
with  it:  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the  fixth  • 
century,  it  was  triumphant  in  many  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  But  it  funk  almoft  all  at  once, 
when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the 
Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Juftinian.  However, 
it  revived  again  in  Italy  under  the  prote£lion  of  the 
Lombards,  in  the  feventh  century. 

Erafmus  feems  to  have  aimed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  re- 
ftore  Arianifm ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  New  Teftament:  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  reproached  by  his  adverfaries  with 
Arian  interpretations  and  gloffes,  Arian  tenets,  &c.  To 
which  he  made  little  anfwer,  fave  that  there  was  no 
herefy  more  throughly  extindl  than  that  of  the  Arians : 
Nulla  hcrefts  tnagis  exlintta  quarn  Arianorum.  But  the  face 
of  things  was  foon  changed  :  Servetus,  a  Spaniard  by 
nation,  publifhed,  in  1531,  a  little  treatife  againft  the 
Trinity:  which  once  more  fet  the  herefy  of  the  Arians 
on  foot  in  the  Weft. — Indeed  he  rather  (hewed  himfelf 
a  Photinian ,  than  an  Arian  ;  only  that  he  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  paffages  of  feripture,  and  the  fame  arguments 
againft  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  proper 
Arians. 

It  is  true,  Servetus  had  not,  properly  (peaking,  any  dif- 
ciples ;  but  he  gave  occafion,  after  his  death,  to  the 
forming  of  a  new  fyftem  of  Arianifm  in  Geneva,  much 
more  fubtil  and  artful  than  his  own  ;  and  which  did  not 
a  little  perplex  Calvin. — From  Geneva,  the  new  Arians 
removed  to  Poland,  where  they  gained  confiderable 
ground;  but  at  length  became  Socinians. 

The  appellation  Arian  has  been  indiferiminately  applied, 
in  more  modern  times,  to  all  thofe  who  confider  Jefus 
Chrifi:  as  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  Father ;  and 
whofe  fentiments  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  coincide  exadlly 
with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Arians.  Mr.  Whifton  was  one 
of  the  firft  divines,  who  revived  this  controverfy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  publifhed  his  famous  book,  entitled 
“  The  Scripture  Do£trine  of  the  Trinity,”  &c.  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  was  reproached  with  the  title 
of  Semi- Arian.  He  was  alfo  threatened  by  the  convo¬ 
cation,  and  combated  by  argument.  Dr.  Waterland,  who 
has  been  charged  with  verging  towards  Tritheijm ,  was 
one  of  his  principal  adverfaries.  The  hiftory  of  this 
controverfy,  during  the  prefent  century,  may  be  found 
in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  “  An  Account  of  all  the  confi- 
“  derable  Books  agd  Pamphlets  that  have  been  wrote 
tc  on  either  Side,  in  the  Controverfy  concerning  the 
“  Trinity,  from  the  Year  1712;  in  which  is  alfo  con- 
“  tained,  an  Account  of  the  Pamphlets  written  this  laft 
“  Year,  on  each  Side,  by  the  Diffenters  to  the  end  of 
“  the  year  1 7 1 9.”  Publifiied  at  London,  1720. 
ARIANISM,  the  do£lrine  of  Arius,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century.  See  Unitarian. 
ABIDED,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Swan’s  tail. 

This  is  alfo  called  Hierezim,  Adigege,  and  Aridef. 
ARIDELOSIS,  apidnheoens,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  figure  commonly  called  synonymia. 
ARIDULLAM,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  the  name  of  a  foible 
fubftance,  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  in  intermittent  fevers. 
It  is  of  a  greenifti  yellow  colour,  and  coarfe  texture, 
and,  when  burnt,  emits  fumes  fmelling  like  arfenic.  It 
is  properly  of  the  zarnic  kind,  though  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  European  kinds. 

ARIDURA,  in  Phyjic,  a  drynefs,  or  \vant  of  juice  and 
moifture  of  the  parts. 

Aridura  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  an  aridity,  or  confump- 
tion. 

Aridura  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a  he£lic 
fever. 

Aridura,  is  more  frequently  ufed,  by  Modern  Writers ,  to 
denote  a  particular  atrophy,  or  wafting  of  fome  finglc 
member  of  the  body. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  withering. 

ARIES,  or  the  Ram,  in  Ajlronomy,  the  firft  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac  ;  from  which  alfo  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Aries ,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  are  18;  in  Tycho’s,  21  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  27;  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  66:  the  longitudes,  latitudes, 

I  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof,  are  as  follow : 
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Aries  alfo  denotes  a  battering  ram ;  ora  military  engine 
with  an  iron  head,  much  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  to 
batter  and  heat  down  the  walls  of  places  befieged. 

Of  this  there  were  three  kinds ;  the  firft  rude  and  plain, 
the  other  artificial  and  compound. 

The  firlt  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  great  beam, 
which  the  foldiers  bore  in  their  arms,  and  with  one 
end  of  it,  by  main  force,  availed  the  walls.  This  re¬ 
quired  a  great  force  to  work  it*  yet  produced  but  a  fmall  ■ 
effect* 


The  fecond  or  compound  ram  is  defcribed  by  Jofephus 
(De  Excid.  Hierofol.  3.)  thus :  “  The  ram  is  a  vaft  long 
beam,  like  the  malt  of  a  flop,  flrengthened  at  one  end 
“  a  head  of  iron,  fomething  refembling  that  of  a 

“  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This  is  hung  by  the 
“  middle,  with  ropes,  to  another  beam,  which  hrs  ncrofs 
a  couple  of  polls  ;  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced, 
“  is,  by  a  great  number  of  men,  violently  t h r u ft  forward 
“  and  recoiled  backward,  and  fo  ffiakes  the  wall  with  its 
“  iron  head,  nor  is  there  any  tower  or  wall  fo  thick  or 
“  hrong,  as  to  refill  the  repeated  aflaults  of  this  forcible 
“  machine.’* 

The  third  only  differed  from  the  former,  in  that  it  was 
covered  with  a  xeXmvu,  or  fereen,  to  guard  the  foldiers, 
whence  it  alfo  called  tcjludo  orietaria . 

Mr.Felibien  deferibes  a  fourth  fort  of  battering  ram ,  which 
ran  on  wheels  ;  and  was  the  moft  perfetfE  and  effectual 
of  them  all.  Vitruvius  affirms,  that  the  battering  ram 
was  firft  invented  by  the  Carthaginians,  while  they  laid 
fiege  to  Cadiz  :  theirs  was  the  fimple  kind  firft  men¬ 
tioned  :  Pephafmcnos,  a  Tyrian,  afterwards  contrived 
to  fufpend  it  with  iopes  :  and  finally,  Polydus,  the 
Theffalian,  to  mount  it  on  wheels  at  the  fiege  of 
Byzantium,  under  Philip  of  Macedon.  Yet  Pliny  allures 
us,  that  the  ram  was  invented  at  the  fiege  of  Troy;  and 
that  it  was  this  that  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  a  wooden, 
horfe. 

The  engine  appofed  the  ram  was  called  lupus ,  the  wolf. 
— Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Mark  Anthony,  in  the  Parrhiaa 
war,  ufed  a  ram  of  80  feet  long;  and  Vitruvius  affures 
us,  they  were  fometimes  made  106,  and  fometiines  120 
feet  long;  to  this  great  length,  perhaps,  the  force  of  the 
engine  was  in  great  meafure  owing. 

The  ram  was  managed  at  once  by  a  whole  century  of 
foldiers  ;  fo  that  it  played  continually,  and  without  in- 
termiffion;  being  ufually  covered  with  a  vine  a,  to  protedl 
it  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

ARIEPATION.  Bee  Earthqjj ake. 

ARIETUM  kvatio ,  an  ancient  kind  of  fportive  exercife 
probably  the  fame  with  what  of  later  times  is  called  run¬ 
ning  at  the  quintain. 

ARILLUS,  in  Botany,  the  exterior  coat  or  tunic  of  the 
feed,  which  comes  off  of  itfelf. 

ARIMANIUS,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  Perfin.  This 
deity,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  Zoroafter  revived 
by  the  Manichaeans,  is  the  principle  of  evil,  which  at  faft 
will  be  totally  vanquifherf  by  Orofmades,  the  author  of 
good. 

ARINGA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Paulus  jovius 
and  otheis  to  the  herring. 

ARIOL1,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  or  religious 
conjurers,  who  by  abominable  prayers,  and  horrid  L- 
enfices  at  the  altar  of  idols,  procured  anfwers  to  their 
queftions  concerning  future  events.  Ifid.  Grig.  1.  vhi 
c.  9. 

'1  hefe  are  alfo  called  haricli ,  and  their  operation,  hariola- 

t'nn. 

Sometimes  they  were  denominated  arufpices,  or  bar u [pices . 
The  arioli  were  diftinguifbed  by  a  flovenly  drefs,  difor- 
derly  and  matted  beards,  hair,  &c. 

ARISARUM,  or  Arum,  in  Botany.  See  Wake  robin . 

ARISE — Licence  to  Arise..  See  Licence. 

ARISH,  a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing  2107  En<difii 
feet.  Arburth.  Tab.  32.  '  h 

1  he  Perfian  arijhy  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  is  a  long 
meafure  equal  to  38  !f£<r  Bnglifti  inches. 

AIiISI,  rice,  an  Indian  word,  which  does  not  properly  fig- 
nify  the  plant  which  produces  the  rice,  but  the  feed  it¬ 
felf  when  cleanfed  from  its  hulk,  and  rendered  fit  for 
ufe.  The  Indians  call  it  arift  in  this  ftate  ;  but  in  the 
hufle,  and  upon  the  plant,  they  call  it  nellon. 

ARISTA,  in  Ichthyology ,  Re  Atherina.— in  Aftronomy 
the  fame  as  Spica  Virginis,  j 

Arista,  in  Botany,  a  l<?ng  needle-like  beard,  that  grows 
cm  from  the  hulk  of  corn,  or  grafs  ;  called  alfo  the  awn. 

ARISTARCHUS,  in  its  original  Greek,  fignifies  heft  prince ; 
but  in  its  ordinary  ufe  among  the  learned,  denotes  a  very 
fevere  11  ilic ;  there  having  been  a  learned  grammarian  of 
that  name,  who  criticifed  on  the  verfes  of  the  very  heft 
poets,  as  Homer,  &c.  3 

Hence  we  derive  the  title  of  feveral  books  ;  as  Anftarchus 
facer,  the  name  of  Heinfiut's  notes  on  the  New  TeKa- 
ment;  Aflarchus  Anti- Ecntleianus,  See. 

ARIST1DA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  trianebia  di?ynia 
clufs  :  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  bivalve  fubulated  glume, 
of  the  length  the  ccrolla  ;  the  corolla  is  a  glume  of 
one  valve,  opening  longitudinally,  hairy  at  the  bffe, 
and  terminated  by  three  fub-equal  patulous  a-ijhe-,  the 
fruit  is  a  comment  glume,  containing  a  naked  filiform 
fingle  feed,  of  the  length  of  the  corolla.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

ARIS  i  OCRACY,  in  Politics,  a  form  of  govenment, 
where  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
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opti mates,  i.  e.  of  a  council,  or  fenate,  compofed  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  a  Rate,  either  in  refpeft  of  nobility, 
capacity,  or  probity. 

The  word  is  derived  from  apieof,  optimus,  and  xp alea, 
imt>ero,  I  govern. 

The  ancient  writers  of  politics  prefer  the  ari floor  atical 
from  of  government  to  all  others. —  ihe  republic  ol 
Venice  is  an  arijlocracy . 

Arijlocracy  feems  to  coincide  with  oligarchy  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  to  figtiify  a  corruption  of 
an  ariftocratual  ftare,  where  the  adminiftration  is  in  the 
hands  of  too  few  ;  or  where  fome  one  or  two  ufurp  the 
whole  power.  , 

AR1STOLOCHI  A,  popularly  called  bIRTHWORT  ;  a  me¬ 
dicinal  plant,  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  Venice  treacle, 
and  many  other  compofuions. 

Cicero  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor  Ariflolochus : 
others  from  its  virtues. — Thefe  lalt  fuppofe  it  formed 
from  tffirof,  optimus ,  and  >.o%ita.,  lochia,  or  purgations , 
becaufe  it  is  found  of  excellent  ufe  in  bringing  down  the 
lochia,  or  difeharges  of  women  newly  delivered. 

Some  alexipharmic  qualities  are  alfo  aferibed  to  them  ; 
on  which  account  they  have  a  place  in  the  compofition  of 
the  theriacn,  and  fome  other  medicines  of  the  fame  tribe. 
Externally  applied,  they  are  reckoned  detergent  and  fup- 
purative,  and,  for  that  reafon,  make  a  part  of  the  ftyptic 
platters  of  Croliius  and  Paracelfus.  Taken  internally, 
they  are  great  refolvers  of  vil’cidities,  and  therefore  much 
recomended  againft  the  gout,  afthma,  See.  They  al¬ 
lay  the  exceffive  pains  after  child-birth,  and  are  very 
ferviceable  for  the  neceffary  purgations  on  that  occafion 
Some  of  the  fpecies  are  ufed  in  America,  particularly  one 
in  Virginia,  whofe  roots  are  ufed  againft  the  bites  of  ve 
nomous  beafts,  in  malignant  fevers,  and  the  fmall  pox 
Its  alexipharmic  virtue  has  occafioned  it  to  be  called 
Vipcrinum  Virginia,  and  Serpentaria  Virginiana ,  otherwife 

SNAKE-W(. 

ARISTOPHANEUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyftc ,  a  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  emollient  plafter,  prepared  of  pitch,  wax, 
opopanax,  apochyma,  and  vinegar. 

ARISTOTELIA,  in  Antiquity,  annual  feafts,  celebrated 
by  the  citizens  of  Stagiris,  in  honour  of  Arifiotle ,  who 
was  born  there  ;  and  in  gratitude  for  his  having  pro¬ 
cured  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding,  and  re-peopling  of 
that  city,  which  had  been  demoliihed  by  king  Philip. 
Ammon,  in  Vit.  Arijlot.  Stanley’s  Hift.  of  Philof. 
P.  vi.  c.  8. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  philofo¬ 
pher  Arifiotle. — Thus  we  fay,  an  Ar'fhtelian  dogma,  the 
Ar'tjlotelian  fchool,  See. 

The  philofopher  from  whom  the  denomination  arifes, 
was  the  fon  nf  Niconaachus,  phyfician  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  3566,  be¬ 
fore  Chi  ill  348,  at  Scagira,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  or, 
as  others  fay,  of  Thrace;  whence  he  is  alfo  called  the 

Stafirite.  .  . 

Atfeventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  hinafelf  a  diiciple  of 
Plato,  and  attended  in  the  Academy  till  the  death  of 
that  philofopher.  Repairing  afterwards  to  the  court  of 
king  Philip,  at  his  return  he  found  that  Xenocrates, 
during  his  abrence,  had  nut  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Academic  fc&  ;  upon  which  he  chofe  the  Lyceum  for 
the  future  feene  of  his  deputation. 

It  being  his  praaice  to  philofophize  walking,  he  got  the 
appellation  Pempatelicus ;  whence  his  followers  were  alfo 
called  Peripatetics. 

In  the  fchools,  A>ifiotle  is  called  the  Philofopher  ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Philofopher s.  Such  was  the  veneration  paid  to 
him,  that  his  opinion  was  allowed  to  (land  on  a  level 
with  reafon  itfelf  ;  nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  it  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  parties,  in  every  difpute  being  obliged  to 
fbew,  that  their  conclufions  were  no  lefs  conformable  to 
Arifiotle’ s  do&rine  than  to  truth. 

Laertius  in  his  life  of  Arifiotle ,  enumerates  his  books, 
to  the  number  of  4C00  ;  of  which,  fcarce  above  20  have 
furvived  to  our  age  :  they  may  be  reduced  to  live  heads  ; 
the  firft,  relating  to  poetry  and  rhetoric  ;  the  fecond,  to 
phyfics ;  the  third,  to  ethics  and  politics;  the  fourth,  to 
phyfics  ;  and  the  fifth,  to  metaphyfics.  In  all  which,  as 
there  are  many  things' excellent,  particularly  wh  it  relate 
to  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  the  pallions  ;  fo  there  are  others 
which  the  improvements  of  later  ages  have  taught  us  to 
explode  and  defpife. 

Aristotelian  philof  ploy,  the  philofophy  taught  by 
Arijlotte,  and  maintained  by  his  followers. 

The  Ariflotelian  is  otherwife  called  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
the  rife  and  fate  whereof,  lee  under  Peripa- 
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called  Peripatetics 


a  fe£l  of  philofophers 

The  Jrijhtelians  and  their  dogmata  prevailed  for  _a  longj 
while,  in  the  fchools  and  Univerfities  ;  even 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartefians,  Newtonians, 


corpufeuhrians.  But  the  fyftems  df  the  latter  have  it 
length  gained  the  pre-eminence  ;  and  the  Newtonian 
philofophy  in  particular  is  now  very  generally  received. 

Ihe  principles  of  Arifiotle’ s  philofophy,  the  learned  agree, 
are  chiefly  laid  down  in  the  four  books  de  Casio  :  the  eight 
books  of  Phyjical  Aufcultation,  isajiicrf  ay.poa.<Tioif,  be¬ 
longing  rather  to  logics,  or  metaphyfics,  than  to  phyfics. 
Inftead  of  the  more  ancient  fyftems,  he  introduced 
matter,  form,  and  privation,  as  the  principles  of  all 
things  ;  but  he  does  not  feerti  to  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  them  in  natural  philofophy.  His  doftrinefi 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  obfcurely  exprefled,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  fatisfadorily  afeertained  what  were  his 
fentiments  on  fome  of  the  moft  important  fubjefls.  He 
attempted  to  refute  the  Pythagorean  dodrine  concerning 
the  twofold  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  pretended  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  the  matter  of  the’ heavens  is  ungenerated, 
incorruptible,  and  fubjed  to  no  alteration :  and  hefup- 
pofed  that  the  ftirs  are  carried  round  the  earth  in  folid 
orbs. 

The  reader  will  find  a  diftind  and  candid  account  of 
the  logical  part  of  his  philofophy,  by  Dr.  Reid,  Profeflor 
of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Lord  Kaimes’s  Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man.  Edinb.  4to.  1774.  p.  165. 

J.  Harris,  efq.  has  publilhed  a  ferifible  commentry  on 
his  Categories,  under  the  title  of  Phiiofophical  Ar¬ 
rangements. 

See  a  more  particular  account  of  the  principles  of  the 
Ariflotelian  philofophy,  under  the  articles  Accident, 
Antiperistasis,  Element,  Fuga  vacui,  Form, 
Principles,  Quality,  Sympathy,  &c. 

ARISTO  l’ELICA  rota,  bee  Rota. 

ARISPO  TUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Albertus 
and  others,  to  the  fifh  which  we  call  the  shad,  or  the 
mother  of  herrings.  See  Thrissa  andCtupEA. 

ARI  !  PIMANCY.  See  Arithmomancy. 
ARITHMETIC,  Arithme  tica,  the  art  of  numbering  ; 
or,  that  part  of  mathematics,  which  confiders  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  properties  of  numbers,  and  teaches  how  to  com¬ 
pute  or  calculate  truly,  and  with  expedition  and  cafe. 
Some  authors  choofe  to  define  arithmetic,  the  fcience  of 
difciete  quantity. 

Arithmetic  confifts  chiefly  in  the  four  great  rules  or  opera¬ 
tions  of  ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION,  MULTIPLICA¬ 
TION,  and  •trivistON. 

It  is  true,  for  the  facilitating  and  expediting  of  compu¬ 
tations,  mercantile,  aftronomical,  &c.  divers  orher  ufe- 
ful  rules  have  been  contrived  ;  as,  the  rules  of  proportion, 
of  alligation,  of  falfe  polition,  extradion  of  fqua*e  and. 
cube  roots,  progreftion,  fellowfhip,  intereft,  barter,  re¬ 
bate,  reduction,  tare  and  tret,  &c. — But  thefe  are  only 
applications  of  the  fitft  four  ruies.  See  thefe  rules  un¬ 
der  their  feveral  heads,  Addition,  &c. 

We  have  very  little  intelligence  about  the  origin  and 
invention  of  arithmetic:  hiftory  neither  fixes  the  author, 
nor  the  time. — In  all  probability,  however,  is  mud  have 
taken  its  rife  from  the  introduction  of  commerce  ;  and 
confequently  it  fhould  be  of  Tyrian  invention, 
b  10m  Alia  it  pafied  into  Egypt  (Jofephus  fays,  by  means 
of  Abraham.)  Here  it  was  greatly  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved  ;  infomuch  that  a  large  part  of  the  Egyptian  phi¬ 
lofophy  and  theology  feems  to  have  turned  altogether 
upon  numbers.  Hence  thofe  wonders  related  by  them 
about  unity,  trinity ;  the  numbers  feven,  ten,  four,  &c; 
InefFed,  Kircher,  in  his  Oedip.EEgypt  tom.  2.  p.ii.fiiews, 
that  the  Egyptians  explained  every  thing  by  numbers; 
Pythagoras  himfelf  affirming,  that  the  nature  of  numbers 
goes  through  the  whofe  tiniverfe  ;  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  numbers  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 

From  Egypt  arithmetic  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Greeks, 
who  handed  it  forward,  with  great  improvements,  which 
it  had  received  by  the  computation  of  their  aftronomers, 
to  the  Romans  ;  from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

The  ancient  arithmetic,  however,  fell  far  ftiort  of  that 
of  the  moderns  :  moft  of  what  they  did,  was  to  confider 
the  various  divifions  of  numbers;  as  appears  from  the 
treatifes  of  Nicomachus,  written  in  the  third  century  of 
R.ome,  and  that  of  Boethius,  ftill  extant.  A  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  ancient  arithmetic ,  written  in  Greek,  by 
Ffellus,  in  the  ninth  century  from  our  Saviour,  was 
given  us  in  Latirl  by  Xylander,  in  1556  — A  more  am¬ 
ple  work  of  the  fame  kind  was  written  by  Jordanus,  itl 
the  year  1200,  publilhed  with  a  comment  by  Faber 
Stapulenfis  in  1480.  A  treati  e  of  arithmetic  was  alftJ 
written  by  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bofco,  who  died  about 
the  year  1256. 

Arithmetic,  under  its  prefent  ftate,  is  varioufly  divided 
into  different  kinds ;  theoretical,  practical,  injlntmental, 
logarithmical,  numerous,  fpecious,  decimal ,  dynamical,  te- 
traSiical ,  duodecimal,  fexagcjimal ,  &c; 
in  fpite  of,  Arithmetic,  theoretical,  is  the  fcience  of  the  properties ; 
and  other )  relations,  &c.  of  numbers,  confidercd  abllractedly ; 
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with  the  res  Tons  and  demonftrations  of  the  fcvetal  rules. 
Euclid  furni flies  a  theoretical  arithmetic,  in  the  fe- 
venth,  eighth,  and  ninth  hooks  of  his  Elements.— 
Barbarous  Monaclius  has  alfo  given  a  theory  for  demon¬ 
itrating  the  common  operations,  both  in  integers,  and 
brokcif  numbers,  in  his  Logillica,  publiflied  in  Latin  by 
J.  Chambers,  an  Englifhman,  in  i6oo. —  To  which  may 
be  added,  Lucas  de  Borgo,  who  in  an  Italian  treatile 
publifhed  in  r  q  2.3 ,  gives  the  feveral  divifions  of  numbers 
from  Nicomachus,  and  the.r  properties  from  Euclid  ; 
with  the  algorithm,  both  in  integers,  fractions,  extrac¬ 
tions  of  roots,  &c. 

Arithmetic,  practical ,  is  the  art  of  numbering  or  com¬ 
puting;  that  is,  from  certain  numbers  given,  or  finding 
certain  others,  vvhofe  relation  to  the  former  is  known. 
As,  if  a  number  be  required  equal  to  two  given  numbers 
6  and  8.  ... 

The  firft  entire  bodv  of  practical  arithmetic)  was  given  by 
Nic.  Tartaglia,  a  Venetian,  in  1556,  confiding  of  two 
books  ;  the  former  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  civil 
nfes  ;  tire  latter,  the  grounds  of  a'gebra.  Something 
had  been  done  before  by  Stifelius,  in  1544,  where  we 
have  feveral  particulars  concerning  the  application  of  ir¬ 
rationals,  coflics,  & c.  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with. 

We  omit  other  mere  pra£fical  authors,  which  have  come 
fince,  the  number  whereof  is  almoft  infinite  ;  as  Gemma 
Frifius,  Menus,  Clavius,  Ramus,  Buckley,  Diggs,  Pie- 
con!,  Wingate,  Cocker,  Leyburn,  Malcolm,  See.  &c. 
The  theory  of  arithmetic  is  joined  with  the  practice,  and 
even  improved  in  feveral  parts,  by  Maurolycus,  in  his 
'Opificula  Mathematical  1575;  by  Heneftius,  in  bis 
Arithmctica  PerfcSla ,  1609,  where  the  demonftrations 

are  all  reduced  into  the  form  of  fyllogifms;  and  by 
Tacquet,  in  his  Theoria  &  Praxis  Arithmelices ,  1704' 

Arithmetic,  harmonica l,  is  fo  much  of  the  doctrine  of 
numbers,  as  relates  to  the  making  the  companions,  re- 
du£tions,  & c.  of  mufical  intervals. 

Arithmetic,  infrumenta l,  is  that  where  the  common 
rules  are  performed  by  means  of  inftruments  contrived 
for  eafe  and  difpatch  ;  fuch  are  feveral  forts  of  feales, 
and  Aiding -rules ;  fuch,  more  particularly,  are  Napidr’s 
bones,  deferibed  under  their  proper  article  :  fir  Sam. 
Moreland’s  inftrument,  the  defeription  whereof  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  himfelf,  in  1666;  that  of  M.  Leibnitz,  de¬ 
feribed  in  the  Mifcellan.  Berolin.  and  that  of  Polenus, 
publifhed  in  the  Venetian  Mifcellany,  i709‘ 

The  Chinefe  nave  little  regard  to  any  rules  in  their  cal¬ 
culations  ;  indead  of  which  they  life  an  indrument  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  See  Abacus  and  Shwan-Pan. 

To  fbefe  may  be  added, 

Arithmetic,  logarithmetical ,  performed  by  tables  of 
logarithms. 

The  bed  piece  on  this  fubje£l  is  Hen.  Brigg’s  Arithmetics 
Logniithmica,  1624. 

To  this  head  may  alfo  be  added,  the  Univerfal  Arithme¬ 
tical  Tables  of  Prodhaphterefes,  publifhed  in  1610,  by 
Ilerwart  ab  Hohenburg  ;  whereby  multiplication  is  ea- 
fily  and  accurately  performed  by  addition,  and  divifion 
by  fubtra£!ion. 

Arithmetic,  logiftical.  See  Logistical. 

Arithmetic,  numerous ,  is  that  which  gives  the  calculus 
of  numbers,  or  indeterminate  quantities  ;  and  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  common  numeral,  or  Arabic  characters. 

Arithmetic fpecious,  is  that  which  gives  the  calculus  of 
quantities  ;  ufing  letters  of  the  alphabet  indead  of  figures, 
to  denote  the  quantities. 

Specious  arithmetic  coincides  with  what  we  ufually  call 
algebra ,  or  literal  arithmetic. 

Dr.  Wallis  h  as  joined  the  numeral  with  the  literal  cal 
cuius  ;  and  by  means  hereof,  demondrated  the  rules  of 
fractions,  proportions,  extractions  of  roots,  &c.  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  which  is  given  by  Dr  Wells,  under  the  title 
of  Element*  Arithmetical,  an.  1698. 

Arithmetic,  decimal,  ox  decadal,  is  that  performed  by  a 
feriesoften  charafters,  fo  that  the  progredion  is  from 
10  to  10. 

.Such  is  the  common  arithmetic  among  us,  which  makes 
ufe  of  the  ten  Arabic  figures,  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9;  after  which  we  begin  10,  11,  12,  tkc. 

This  method  of  computation  is  not  very  ancient,  being 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  —  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Gerbert,  who  was  afterwards 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Sylveder  II.  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors  of  Spain. — No  doubt  it  took  its  origin 
from  the  ten  fingers  of  the  hands,  which  were  made  ufe 
of  in  computations  before  arithmetic  was  brought  into  an 
art. 

The  eadern  mifiionaries  affitre  us,  that  to  this  day  the 
Indians  are  very  expert  at  computing  on  their  fingers, 
without  any  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  Let.  Edif.  &  Cur. — 
Add,  that  the  natives  of  Peru,  who  do  all  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement  of  grains  of  maize,  outdo  any  Euro- 
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pdan,  both  for  furenefs  and  difpatch,  with  all  hte 
rules. 

Arithmetic,  decimal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  doCtrine  of 
decimal  fractions. 

Arithmetic,  binary ,  or  dyadic,  is  that  wherein  only  two 
figures,  unity,  or  1,  and  o,  are  ufed.  See  Binary 
Arithmetic. 

M.  Dangicourt,  in  the  Mifcell.  Berol.  gives  us  a  fpecimen 
of  the  ufe  hereof  in  arithmetical  progredions ;  where  he 
fhews,  that  the  laws  of  progredion  may  be  more  eafily 
difeovered  hereby  than  in  any  oilier  method  Whet'S 
more  characters  are  ufed. 

Arithmetic,  tetraflic ,  is  that  wherein  only  the  figures 
1 ,  2,  3,  and  o,  are  ufed. 

We  have  a  treatife  of  this  arithmetic,  by  Erhard  Weigel ; 
but  both  binary,  and  this,  are  little  better  than  curiofities, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  praCtice  ;  inafmuch  as  the  num¬ 
bers  may  be  much  more  compendioufiy  exprefled  by  de¬ 
cadal  arithmetic  than  by  either  of  them. 

Arithmetic,  vulgar ,  is  that  converfant  about  integers 
and  vulgar  fractions. 

Arithmetic,  fexagtfmal,  or  /exogenary,  is  that  which 
proceeds  by  fixties;  or  the  dodtrine  of  fexagefimal 
fractions  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Ptolemy, 
in  the  fecond  century.  In  this  notation  the  integral 
numbers  from  1  to  59  were  expreded  in  the  common 
way  ;  then  Jixiy  was  called  a  fexagena  prima,  and  marked 
I"  ;  ttvice  Jixty,  or  120,  IP;  and  fo  onto  59  times  60, 
or  9540,  which  is  LIX'.  Sixty  times  Jixty ,  or  3600, 
was  called  fexagena  fccunda,  and  marked  with  two  dallies, 
I"  ;  twice  3600,  IP'  ;  and  ten  times  3600,  X",  &c. 
And  in  this  way  the  notation  was  continued.  But  if  a 
number  lefs  than  Jixty  was  joined  with  any  of  th  ^fexage- 
Jimal  integers,  their  proper  expreffion  was  annexed  with¬ 
out  the  dadi ;  e.  gr.  four  times  60  and  25  is  IV'  XXV  ; 
the  fum  of  twice  60,  ten  times  3600,  and  15,  is 
X"  IP  XV,  & c.  So  near  did  the  inventor  of  this  me¬ 
thod  approach  to  the  Arabic  notation  :  lnftead  of  fexage¬ 
fimal  progreffion,  he  had  only  to  fubfiitute  decimal ;  to 
make  the  figns  of  numbers  from  1  to  9  fimple  charac¬ 
ters,  and  to  introduce  a  charaCler  which  fignifies  no¬ 
thing  by  itfelf,  ferving  only  to  fill  up  places.  The 
fexagena  integrorum  were  foon  laid  afide,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Arabic  notation  ;  but  th t  Jexagefmal  frac¬ 
tions  continued  till  the  invention  of  decimals.  See 
Sexagesimal. 

Sam.  Reyher  has  invented  a  kind  of  fexagenal  rods,  in 
imitation  of  Napier’s  bones,  by  means  whereof  the  fex- 
aoenary  arithmetic  is  eafily  performed. 

Arithmetic,  Political,  is  the  application  of  arithmetic  to 
political  fubjeCts  ;  as,  the  (Length  and  revenues  of 
princes,  number  of  inhabitants,  births,  burials,  &c. 
See  Political  Arithmetic. — To  this  head  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  doCtrine  of  Chances,  Gaming,  &e. 

Arithm  etic  of  infinites,  is  the  method  offummingupa 
feries  of  numbers  confiding  of  infinite  terms  ;  or  of 
finding  the  ratios  thereof. 

This  method  was  firft  invented  by  Dr.  Wallis  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  his  Opera  Matliematica,  where  he  fhews  its 
ufe  in  geometry,  in  finding  the  areas  of  fuperficies,  andi 
the  contents  of  fofids,  and  their  proportions — But  the 
method  of  fluxions,  which  is  an  univerfal  arithmetic  of 
infinites,  performs  all  this  much  more  eafily  ;  and 
multitudes  of  other  things,  which  the  former  will  not 
reach. 

Arithmetic  of  rational  and  irrationals.  See  Rational, 
&c. 

ARITHMETICAL  compliment  of  a  logarithm,  is  what  the 
logarithm  wants  of  10,0000000. 

Thus  the  arithmetical  compliment  of  7.1079054,  is 
2.8920946,  where  each  figure  but  the  lalt  is  fubtraCIed 
from  9,  and  that  from  10. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  trigonometrical  calculations, 
when  radius  or  10.0000000  is  the  firft  term,  to  fave  the 
labour  of  fubtraftion.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  placing  a 
point  before,  and  another  after  the  index  ;  thus, 
.2.8920946. 

Arithmetical  mediumox  mean.  See  Medium. 

Arithmetical  progreffion.  See  Progression. 

Arithmetical  proportion.  See  Proportion, 

Arithmetical  ratio.  See  Ratio. 

ARI  THMOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or  method  of 
foretelling  future  events,  by  means  of  numbers. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  afiQpcof  number,  and 
fj-MlHd,  divination. 

The  gematria,  which  makes  the  firft  fpecies  of  the 
Jewifh  cabbala,  is  a  fort  of  arithmomancy. 

ARK,  or  Arc,  arcus,  in  Geometry,  Afironomy,  &c.  See 
Arch. 

Ark,  Arca,  in  the  fcripture-language.  denotes  a  kind 
of  floating  vefiel  built  by  Noath,  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  from  the  deluge. 
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The  aik  has  afforded  feveral  points  of  curious  enquiry 
among  the  critics  and  naturalifts,  relating,  to  its  form, 
capacity,  materials,  time  of  building,  place  of  refting 
after  the  flood,  &c» 

Noah  is  computed  to  have  been  one  hundred  years  in 
building  the  ark,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  1555, 
to  the  flood,  which  happened  in  the  year  1656;  at  lead 
this  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  learned.  Origen,  lib. 
iv.  contra  Celf.  St.  Auitm,  deCivit.  Dei,  lib.  xv.  c.  27. 
and  contra  Fauftum,  lib.  xii.  c.  18.  and  in  his  Q^ueft. 
c.  and  23.  on  Gen.  Rupert,  lib.  iv.  in.  Gen.  xx.  alfert 
as  much  ;  and  are  followed  by  Salian,  lorniel,  Sponde- 
us,  Pelletier,  &c. 

Yet  Berofus  affirms,  that  Noah  only  begun  to  build  the 
CTk  feventy-eight  years  before  the  flood  ;  Solomon  Jarchi, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  it  to  have  been  an  hundred 
twenty  years  in  building,  Tanchuma  fifty-two  and  the 
Mahometans  only  two  years.  See  the  texts,  Gen.  vi.  &c. 

F.  Fournier,  in  his  Hydrography,  gives  into  the  opinion 
of  the  fathers  ;  noting,  that  the  hands  employed  in  it 
were  only  Noah  and  his  three  fons.  To  this  purpofe  he 
alledges  the  inftance  of  Archias  of  Corinth,  who,  with 
the  help  of  three  hundred  workmen,  built  Hiero’s  great 
{hip  in  one  year.  Add,  that  Noah’s  elded  ion  was  not 
born  till  about  the  time  when  the  ark  was  begun,  and 
the  younger  after ;  fo  that  it  was  a  longtime  before  they 
could  do  their  father  any  fervice.— However,  for  fo  large 
a  building,  a  prodigious  number  of  trees  mud  have  been 
required,  which  would  employ  a  great  number  of  work¬ 
men  to  fell  and  hew,  were  it  poffible  for  three  men  to 

have  laid  them.  4 

The  wood  whereof  the  ark  was  built,  is  called  in  fen p- 
ture  •AfJA  etfe  gopher ,  gopher  wood:  and  in  the 

LXX.  Ii/Xci  r ifyayuv,  fquare  timbers.  Onlcelos  and 
Jonathan  render  gopher  by  Dilip*  hedros,  cedar  :  St. 
Jerom,  in  the  Vulgate,  by  hgna  laevigata ,  planed  wood ; 
and  elfewbere,  ligna  bituminata,  q.  d.  pitched  wood. 
Kimchi  tanflates  it  wood  mojl  proper  to  float  \  Vatable, 
light  wood ,  which  fwims  in  the  water  without  corrupting  ; 
Junius  Tremellius,  and  Buxtorf,  a  kind  of  cedar,  by  the 
Greeks  called  xetyxaln  ;  Avenarius  and  Munder,  pine  ; 
Fuller  and  Bochart,  cyprefs ;  others,  fir  ;  Cadalio,  tur¬ 
pentine,  &c _ Pelletier  prefers  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 

hold  the  ark  made  of  cedar  :  his  reafons  are,  the  incor¬ 
ruptibility  of  that  wood  ;  the  great  plenty  thereof  in 
.Afia,  whence  Herodotus  and  Theophradus  relate,  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets  of  it 
ig  Heu  of  deal ;  and  the  common  tradition  throughout 
the  Eaft  imports,  drat  the  ark  is  preferved  entire  to  this 
day  on  mount  Ararat. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ark ,  as  delivered  by  Mofes,  are 
three  hundred  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and 
thirty  in  height  ;  which,  compared  with  the  great  number 
of  things  it  was  to  contain,  feem  to  many  to'have  been  too 
fcanty.  And  hence  an  argument  has  been  drawn  againft 
the  authority  of  the  relation.  Celfus  long  ago  laughed 
ac  it,  calling  it  xiGoflov  aXhQKolov3  the  abfurd  ark .  -To 
folve  this  difficulty,  many,  both  of  the  ancient  fathers 
and  later  critics,  have  been  put  to  very  miferable  Oufts. 
Origen,  Sr.  Augudine,  and  others,  maintain,  that  by 
the  cubit  here  fpoken  of,  we  are  to  underdand  the 
Epyptian  geometrical  cubit,  equal,  according  to  them, 
to  fix  vulgar  cubits,  or  nine  feet.  But  the  truth  is,  it 
does  not  appear  there  ever  was  any  fuch  meafure  as  a 
geometrical  cubit,  either  among  Egyptians  or  Tews.— 
Others  account  for  it,  by  afferting  the  dature  cf  man¬ 
kind  it  the  fird  ages  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
in  our  days-,  and  confequently,  the  cubit,  which  is 
taken  for  a  part  of  the  human  body,  proportionably 
larger.  But  this  does  not  avail,  fince  the  fame  reafon 
will  infer  an  equal  augmentation  of  the  fize  of  other 
animals.  Others  fuppofe  the  facred  cubit  to  be  that  here 
fpoken  of,  which  was  a  hand’s  breadth  longer  than  the 
civil  one  :  but  this  only  affords  a  fmall  fupply ;  befide, 
the  facred  cubit  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  ufed, 
except  in  facred  edifices,  as  the  temple  and  tabernacle. 
This  difficulty  is  much  better  folved  by  Buteo  and 
Kircher,  who,  fuppofing  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  prove  geometrically,  that  the  ark  was  abun¬ 
dantly  Efficient  for  all  the  animals  fuppofed  to  be  lodged 
therein.  The  capacity  of  the  ark  will  be  doubled,  if  we 
admit,  with  Cumberland,  &c.  that  the  Jewiffi  cubit 
was  21.888  inches.— Snellius  computes  the  ark  to 
have  been  above  half  an  acre  in  area.  Cuneus,  and 
others,  have  alfo  calculated  the  capacity  of  the  ark.— 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  computes  it  to  have  been  81002  tuns, 
lather  Lamy  fays,  that  it  was  an  hundred  and  ten  feet 
longer  than  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Paris,  and  fixty- 
four  feet  narrower  ;  to  which  his  Engliffi  tramlator  adds, 
that  it  muff  have  been  longer  than  St.  Paul  s  church  in 
London,  from  weft  to  eaft.'broader  than  that  church  is 
high  in  the  infide,  and  about  fifty-four  feet  in  height, 
of  our  meafure. 

The  things  contained  in  the  ark  were,  befide  eight  per- 
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fons  of  Noah’s  family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  uncleatl 
animals,  and  feven  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  clean  animals, 
with  provifions  for  them  all,  during  the  whole  year. — 
The  former  appears,  at  firlf  view,  almoft  infinite;  but 
if  we  come  to  a  calculus,  the  number  of  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  found  much  fmaller  than  is  generally  inm- 
gitied  ;  out  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  to  he  exempted 
fuch  animals  as  can  live  in  the  water;  and  bifliop 
Wilkins  imagines,  that  only  feventy-two  of  the  quadru¬ 
ped  kind  needed  a  place  in  the  ark. 

It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  ftories  ;  and  it 
is  agreed  on,  as  moft  probable,  that  the  lowed:  ftory 
was  deftined  for  the  beads,  the  middle  for  the  food,  and 
the  upper  for  the  birds,  with  Noah  arid  his  family  ;  each 
ftory  being  fubdivided  into  different  apartments,  (tails,  Sec, 
Though  Jofephus,  Philo,  and  other  commentators,  add 
a  kind  of  fourth  ftory,  under  all  the  reft  ;  Being,  as  it 
were,  the  hold  of  the  veffel,  to  contain  the  ballad,  and 
receive  the  filth  and  faeces  of  fo  many  animals. 

Drexelius  makes  three  hundred  apartments  ;  father 
Fournier,  three  hundrd  and  thirty-three  ;  the  anomy- 
mus  author  of  the  Queftions  on  Genefis,  four  hun¬ 
dred  :  Buteo,  Temporarius,  Arius  Montanus,  Wil¬ 
kins,  Lamy.  and  others,  fuppofe  as  many  partitions  as 
there  Were  different  forts  of  animals. — Pelletier  only 
makes  feventy-two,  viz.  thirty-fix  for  the  birds,  and  as 
many  for  the  beads:  his  reafon  is,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a 
greater  number,  as  three  hundred  and  thirty- three,  orfouf 
hundred,  each  of  the  eight  perfons  in  the  ark  muft  have 
had  thirty-feven,  forty-one,  or  fifty  ftalls  to  attend  and 
cleanfe  daily,  which  he  thinks  impoffible.  But  there  is 
not  much  in  this;  to  diminifh  the  number  of  ftalls, 
without  a  diminution  of  the  animals,  is  vain ;  it  be¬ 
ing,  perhaps  more  difficult  to  take  care  of  three  hundred 
animals  in  feventy  two  ftalls,  than  in  three  hundred. 
Buteo  computes,  that  all  the  animals  contained  in  the 
ark  could  not  be  equal  to  five  hundred  horfes  ;  he  even 
reduces  the  whole  to  the  dimenfions  of  fifty- fix  pair  of 
oxen.  Father  Lamy  enlarges  it  to  fixty  four  pair,  or 
an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  oxen;  fo  that  fuppofing 
one  ox  equal  to  two  horfes,  if  the  ark  had  room  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  horfes,  there  muft  have  been  room 
for  all  the  animals.  And  the  fame  authors  demonftrates, 
that  one  floor  of  it  would  fuffice  for  five  hundred  horfes, 
allowing  nine  fquare  feet  to  a  horfe. 

As  to  the  food  in  the  fecond  ftory,  it  is  obferved  by 
Buteo  from  Columella,  that  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of 
hay  ordinary  fuffices  an  ox  for  a  day  ;  and  that  a  folid 
cubic  of  hay,  as  ufaally  preffed  down  in  our  hay-racks, 
weighs  about  forty  pounds  ;  fo  that  a  fquare  cubic  of  hay 
is  more  than  enough  for  one  ox  one  day.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fecond  ftory  contained  150,000  folid 
cubits  ;  which,  divided  between  two  hundred  and  fix 
oxen,  will  afford  each  more  hay  by  two  thirds  than  he 
can  eat  in  a  year. 

Bifliop  Wilkins  Computes  all  the  carnivorous  animals 
equivalent,  as  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  theif 
food,  to  twenty  feven  wolves;  and  all  the  reft  td  two 
hundred  and  eighty  beeves.  For  the  former  he  allows 
the  fuftenance  of  1825  fheep,  and  for  the  latter  109,500 
cubits  of  hay  :  all  which  will  be  eafily  contained  in  the 
two  firft  ftories,  and  much  room  to  fpare.—  As  to  the 
third  ftory,  no  body  doubts  of  its  being  fufficient  for 
the  fowls,  'with  Noah,  and  his  fons  and  daughters. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  bifhop  remarks,  that  of 
the  two,  it  appears  much  more  difficult  to  affign  a 
number  and  bulk  of  neceffary  things  to  anfwer  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  ark,  than  to  find  fufficient  room  for  the  ffcveral 
fpecies  of  animals  already  known  to  have  been  there.-— 
This  he  attributes  to  the  imperfections  of  our  lifts  of 
animals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  adding,  that  the  moft  expert  mathematician  at 
this  day  could  not  alfigfi  the  proportions  of  a  veffel 
better  accommodated  to  the  purpoie  than  is  here  done; 
and  hence  finally  concludes,  that  “  the  capacity  of  the 
“  ark  which  had  been  made  an  objcdion  againft  ferip- 
“  ture,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  confirmation  of  its  divine 
“  authority  ;  fince,  in  thofe  rude  ages,  men  being  lefs 
“  verfed  in  art3  and  philofophy,  were  more  obnoxious 
“  to  vulgar  prejudices  than  uoW  ;  fo  that  had  it  been  a 
human  invention,  it  worild  have  been  contrived  ac- 
“  cording  to  thofe  wild  apprehenfions  which  arife  from  a 
“  confufed  and  general  view  of  things ;  as  much  too 
big,  as  it  has  been  repreferited  too  little.”. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  in  Scripture,  denotes  a  kind  of  cheft, 
wherein,  by  God’s  command,  Excrd.  xxv.  id.  were 
kept  the  two  tables  of  (lone,  whereon  God  bad  engraven 
the  ten  commandments,  given  to  Mofes  on  the  mount, 
and  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
contained  likewife  the  golden  pot  that  bad  manna  and 
Aaron’s  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  Heb.  ix.  4. 
The  ark  was  repofited  in  the  hclieft  place  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle.— It  was  taken  by  the  Philiftines,  and  detained 
tweaty,  fome  fay  forty  years,  at  Klrjath  Jearim ;  but 
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the  people  being  affiifled  with  emfodo  oh  account  of  it, 
returne  it  with  divers  prefents.  — It  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  temple. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark,  was  called  the  propiti¬ 
atory,  or  mercy-feat  ;  over  which  were  two  figures 
placed,  called  Cherubim ,  with  expanded  wings  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  form.  Here  the  Schechinah  refled  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  in  a  vifible  cloud  ;  hence  were 
iflued  the  divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice  ;  and  the 
high  prieft  appeared  before  this  mercy-feat  once  every 
year  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  ;  and  the  Jews, 
wherever  they  worfhipped,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  place  were  the  ark  flood.  In  the  fecond  temple 
there  was  alfo  an  ark ,  made  of  the  fame  fhape  and  di- 
menfions  with  the  firft,  and  put  in  the  fame  place,  but 
without  any  of  its  contents  and  peculiar  honours.  It 
was  ufed  as  a  reptefentative  of  the  former,  on  the  day 
of  expiation,  and  a  repofitory  of  the  original  copy  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,  collected  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
great  fynagogue,  after  the  captivity.  And  in  imitation 
of  this,  the  Jews,  to  this  day,  have  a  kind  of  ark  in 
their  fynagogues,  wherein  their  facred  books  are  repo- 
fited.  This  they  call  aron.  Leo  of  Modena  gives  a 
defcription  thereof,  in  his  account  of  the  cufloms  and 
ceremonies  of  thofe  of  his  nation  :  “  The  Jews,  fays 
*c  he,  in  the  eaftern  Tides  of  their  fynagogues,  have  an 
“  ark,  or  armory,  called  aron  ;  in  memory  of  the  ark  of 
u  the  covenant.  In  this  are  preferved  the  five  books  of 
“  Mofes,  written  on  vellum,  with  ink  made  on  pur- 
“  pofe,”  See.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  figure  of 
this  ark  is  flill  remaining  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus 
at  Rome  ;  though  Villalpandus  and  others,  with  greater 
reafon^  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  table  of  fhew-bread. 
Prideaux’s  Conn.  vol.  i.  p.  209. 

Tertullian  calls  this  ark,  Armarium  fudaicum  *,  whence 
the  phrafe,  to  be  in  the  armory  of  the  fynagogue ,  q.  d.  in 
the  number  of  canonical  writings. 

A  chefl  or  coffer  very  nearly  refembling  the  Jewifh 
ark ,  and  called  the  houfe  of  the  God ,  was  found  in 
Huaheine,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  fouthern  fea.  Mr. 
Banks  could  obtain  no  other  information  concerning  it 
than  what  the  name  imports.  Hawkefworth’s  Account, 
8cc.  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

Ark  is  ufed  for  a  large  chefl,  in  which  corn  and  fruit 
are  depofited. 

ARLYNG,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  the  common 
oenanthe  is  called  in  many  parts  of  England. 

ARM,  brachium ,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  terminating  at 
one  end  in  the  fhoulder,  and  at  the  other  in  the  hand. 
Among  Phyficians  and  Anatomifis ,  arm  only  includes 
that  part  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  elbow  ;  the  reft 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  being  taken  into  the  greater 
hand  ;  by  others  call  the  fore-arm. 

The  arm,  in  this  latter  acceptation,  has  only  one  large 
bone,  called  the  humerus,  or  fhoulder-bone. 

It  has  five  forts  of  motions,  which  are  effected  by  five 
pair  of  mufcles  •,  upwards,  by  the  dcltoides,  fuprafpinatus, 
and  coracobi  achialis ;  downwards  by  the  teres  rotundas 
major,  and  latiffimus  dorji ;  forwards,  by  the  pefioralis ; 
backwards,  by  the  inf  afpinatus  ;  and  circularly,  by  the 
tranfverfalis,  fubfcapularis ,  and  inf r afpinatus.  See  each 
mufcle  deferibed  under  its  proper  article. 

The  other  part  confifls  of  two  bones,  called  focils  * 
viz.  the  radius  and  cubitus,  or  ulna. 

The  mufcles  whereby  this  pare  is  moved,  are  the  biceps, 
hrachiceus  internus,  gemellus ,  brachiaus  externus,  anconaus, 
pi  onator  radii  teres ,  and  quadratus ;  fupinator  longus,  and 
brevis.  —  See  each  in  its  place.  The  ufual  vensefedlions 
are  in  the  arm. 

We  have  an  account  of  a  man  whofe  arm ,  with  the 
feapula,  was  torn  off  by  a  mill,  and  who  was  cured 
without  any  haemorrhage.  Philf.  Tranf.  Np  449.  fee.  5. 

Arm,  in  the  Manege,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  defend  himfelf  againfl  the  bit;  to  prevent 
obeying,  or  being  checked  thereby. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf,  when  he  preffes  down  his 
head,  and  bends  his  neck,  fo  as  to  reft  the  branches  of 
the  bridle  upon  his  brifket ;  in  order  to  withftand  the 
effort  of  the  bit,  and  guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the  lips ,  when  he  covers 
the  bars  with  his  lips,  and  deadens  the  preflure  of  the 
bit.  This  frequently  happens  in  thick-lipped  horfes.— 
The  remedy  is  by  ufing  a  bit-mouth,  forged  with  a  cannon 
or  fcratch-mouth,  broader  near  the  bankers  than  at  the 
place  of  its  preflure,  or  reft  upon  the  bars. 

For  arming  againfl  the  bit ,  the  remedy  is,  to  have  a 
wooden  ball  covered  with  velvet  or  other  matter,  put 
on  his  chaul  ;  which  will  fo  prefs  him  between  the  jaw¬ 
bones,  as  to  prevent  his  bringing  his  head  fo  near  his  bread. 

Arm,  in  Geography,  is  ufed  for  a  branch  of  a  fea,  or  river. 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  only  parted  by  an  arm  of  the  fea. — 
Sr.  George’s  arm ,  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus. 
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Arm,  among  Gardeners,  is  fometimes  ufed  iii  refpeT  of 
cucumbers  and  melons,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  branch  of 
other  plants. 

Arm  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  power. — The  fecular 
arm  is  the  lay  or  temporal  authority  of  a  fecular  judge  3 
to  which  recourfe  is  had  for  the  execution  of  the  i'en- 
tences  pafled  by  ecclefiaftical  judges. 

The  church  fheds  no  blood  ;  even  the  judges  of  inqui- 
fition,  after  they  have  found  the  perfon  guilty,  furrender 
him  to  the  fecular  arm. 

The  council  of  Antioch,  held  in  341,  decrees,  that  re¬ 
courfe  be  had  to  the  fecular  arm  to  reprefs  thofe  who 
refufe  obedience  to  the  church  ;  for  fecular  arm,  they 
here  ufe  exterior  power. 

Arm,  in  the  Military  Art ,  Heraldry ,  &c.  See  Arms  and 
Armour. 

Arm,  in  Sea-Langnage. — A  {hip  is  faid  to  be  armed,  when 
fitted  out,  and  provided,  in  all  refpedls,  for  war. 

Armed  fliip  more  peculiarly  denotes  a  veflel  that  is  occa- 
fionally  taken  into  the  fervice  of  government  in  time  of 
war,  and  employed  to  guard  fome  particular  coaft,  or 
attend  on  a  fleet.  All  {hips  of  this  fort  are  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  are  upon  the  fame  efta- 
blifliment  with  the  king’s  floops. 

Alfo  a  crofs-bar  fliot  is  faid  to  be  armed ,  when  fome 
rope-yarn,  or  the  like,  rolled  round  about  one  end  of 
the  iron  bar  which  runs  through  the  (hot,  both  that  the 
{hot  may  be  the  better  rammed  down  into  the  gun,  and 
left  the  {harp  end  of  the  bar  ffiould  catch  into  any  honey¬ 
combs  within  the  cylinder  of  the  piece.  J 

Arm,  yard.  See  Yard. 

Arm,  in  refpeft  of  the  Magnet.— A  loadftone  is  faid  to  be 
armed,  when  it  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet  in  iron  or  fteel  ; 
in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the  greater  weight ;  and  alfo 
to  diftinguifh  readily  its  poles. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  a  little  iron  faftened  to  the  poles  of 
a  MAGNET,  ffiould  improve  its  force  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  render  it  150  times  ftronger  than  when  naked.  Mr. 
Butterfield  told  Dr.  Lifter,  that  fome  load-ftones  would 
gain  much  more,  and  others  much  lefs,  by  arming,  than 
one  would  expert  ;  and  he  has  obferved,  that  there  are 
fome  magnets,  which  feem  to  a£l  more  powerfully  un¬ 
armed  than  armed.  Whether  the  magnetic  force  of 
fome  paffes  more  eafily  through  iron  than  that  of  others  ; 
or  whether  the  effe£l  depends  on  the  different  quality  of 
iron,  experiments  have  not  yet  afeertained.— A  ftrong 
load-ftone  ought  to  have  thick  irons,  and  a  weak  one  but 
thin  ones :  fo  that  a  ftone  may  be  eafily  overffiod. 

The  ufual  armour  of  a  load-/?™*,  in  form  of  a  right- 
angled  parallelepipedon,  confifts  of  two  thin  pieces  of  fteel 
or  iron,  of  a  fquare  figure,  and  a  thicknefs  proportion- 
able  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ftone  :  if  a  weak  ftone  have  a 
ilrong  armour,  it  will  produce  no  effeft ;  and  if  the 
armour  of  a  Ilrong  load-ftone  be  too  thin,  its  effett  will 
not  be  fo  confiderable  as  when  thicker. — The  proper 
thicknefs  is  found  by  filing  it  thinner  and  thinner,  till  its 
effe£l  is  found  at  the  greateft  poffible  ftrength. 

The  armour  of  a  fpherical  load -Jlone,  conlifts  of  two 
fteel  (hells  faflened  to  one  another  by  a  joint,  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  good  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  ftone.  This  alfo 
is  to  be  filed  away  till  the  effed  is  found  the  greateft 
Kircher,  in  his  book  de  Magnete,  tells  us,  that  the  beft 
way  to  arm  a  loadftone,  is,  to  drill  a  hole  through  the 
ftone  from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  that,  to  place  a  fteel  rod 
of  a  moderate  length  ;  which  rod,  adds  he,  will  take  up 
more  weight  at  the  end,  than  the  ftone  itfelf,  armed  the 
common  way,  can  do. 

Gaffendus  and  Cabteus  preferibe  the  fame  method  of 
arming  a  load-ftone  ;  but  Mufchenbroek  has  found,  by 
repeated  trials,  that  the  ufual  armour  already  mentioned 
is  preferable  to  that  obtained  in  his  way,  and  he  gives 
the  following  dire&ions  for  preparing  it.  When  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  have  been  difeovered,  by  means  of 
fteel  filings  and  a  fmall  needle,  he  direds  that  thofe  parts 
where  the  poles  lie  ffiould  be  rubbed  or  ground  into  pa¬ 
rallel  planes,  without  ffiortening  the  polar  axis  ;  and  the 
magnets  may  be  afterwards  ftiaped  into  the  figures  of 
cubes  or  parallelpipeds,  or  any  other  that  may  be  found 
moft  convenient.  Plates  of  the  fofteft  iron  ffiould  then 
be  prepared,  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  with  the 
whole  polar  fides  of  the  propofed  magnet.  The  thick¬ 
nefs  of  thefe  plates,  foas  that  they  may  admit  and  convey 
the  greateft  quantity  of  the  magnetic  virtue,  is  to  be 
previoufly  determined  by  experiment,  in  a  manner 
which  he  prefenbes  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  thicker  piece  of 
iron  is  to  be  annexed  at  right  angles  to  thefe  plates 
■which  is  called  pes  armatures,  the  foot  or  bafe  of  the 
armour:  the  plates,  accurately  fmoothed  and  polifhed 
are  to  be  applied  and  firmly  tied  to  each  of  the  polar 
fitles,  whilft  the  thicker  part  or  bafe  is  made  clofely  to 
touch  the  lower  part  of  the  magnet.  In  this  way,  he 
fays,  almoft  all  the  magnetic  virtue  iffuing  from  the 
poles  enters  into  the  armour,  is  directed  to  the  bafe, 
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and  cohdehfed  by  means  of  its  rouridnefs,  fo  as  to  fuftain 
the  greateft  weight  of  iron.  Phyf.  Exper.  and  Geom. 
Diflert.  1729.  p"i 31.  See  Magnet,  armed. 

ARMA  dare ,  to  give  arms,  in  fome  ancient  charters,  fig- 
nifies  to  dub*  or  make  a  knight. 

Arma  deponere ,  to  lay  down  arms,  was  a  punifhment  an¬ 
ciently  enjoined  when  a  man  had  committed  an  offence. 

Leg.  Hen.  I.  .  , 

Arma  mutare,  q.  d.  to  change  atms,  was  a  ceremony  tiled 

to  confirm  a  league  or  friendfhip. 

Arma  moluta,  wete  {harp  weapons :  Fleta  calls  them  arma 

emolita. 

Arma  rever fata,  inverted  arms,  was  a  plinifhment  when  a 
man  was  convi&ed  bf  treafon  or  felony. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanifh  term  fignifying  a  fleet  of  men  of 
war.  The  armada  which  attemped  to  invade  England 
in  the  time  df  queen  Elizabeth,  is  famous  in  hiftory  ;  it 
was  partly  fcattered  by  the  wind,  and  partly  fubdued  by 
the  Englifh  fleet.  On  which  occafion  a  medal  was 
{truck  with  this  motto,  Affidavit  Dew,  et  dijjipantur. 
ARMADILLA,  in  the  Spanifh  America,  denotes  a  fqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  eight,  from 
twentv-four  to  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the  king 
maintains,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  trading  with  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  both  in  time  of  war  and 

Theveflels  of  this  armadillo  are  thofe  that  have  been  fo 
much  talked  of,  under  the  name  of  guar  da  cofias. 

They  have  even  power  to  take  all  Spanifh  merchant- 
fhips  they  meet  with  on  the  coafts,  that  have  not  licences 
from  the  king.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  South  fea  has  its  armodiUa  as  well  as  the  North  <ea. 
The  ordinary  abode  of  the  former  are  at  Calao,  a  port 
of  Lima;  that  of  the  latter,  at  Caithagena. 
ARMADILLO,  in  Z oology,  the  name  of  an  animal  fome- 
what  approaching  to  the  hedge- hog  kind,  and  called  by 
the  Latin  authors  the  echinus  Brafilienjis.  It  is  alfo 
called  tatou ;  and  by  Linnaeus,  dafypus  cingulis  novem , 
palmis  tetradaElylis,  plant  is  pentadafiylts.  See  Tatu. 

We  have  feveral  fpecies  of  this  creature  defcribed  to  us  ; 
but  the  mod  ufual  is  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  a  large 
p-,2  and  has  a  bony  covering,  which  extends  over  the 
whole  body,  the  head  and  the  tail.  This  is  compofed 
of  a  number  of  very  elegant  feales,  which  have  two 
iun&ures  near  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  by  means  of 
which  the  creature  is  able  to  move  its  neck.  On  the 
back  there  are  feven  divifions,  with  a  thick  membrane 
between  ;  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body  the  fhell  is 
whole.  The  legs,  fo  far  as  they  come  in  fight,  are  m 
the  fame  manner  fended  by  a  bony  covering,  l  ie 
feet  are  made  like  hands ;  each  have  five  toes,  and  the 
nails  are  round.  Its  colour  is  a  fort  of  reddifh  tawney. 
It  digs  up  the  ground  wirh  its  nofe,  in  the  manner  of  a 
ho^  but  much  more  nimbly  ;  the  tail  is  thick  at  the 
infertion  and  tapers  to  the  extremity.  The  creature 
feeds  on  roots  and  fruits,  as  potatoes,  melons,  and  the 
like  but  will  eat  meat  alfo  if  it  comes  in  its  way.  It 

is  ufually  found  in  dry  places.  Ray. 

This  creature  gathers  himfelf  up,  when  he  pleaies; 
head  feet,  and  tail,  within  his  (hell,  and  becomes  as 
round  as  a  ball;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  when  pur- 
fued  but  every  time  he  fleeps.  He  is  fo  good  at  dig- 
’  that,  unlefs  tied  up,  he  will  make  his  way  out 
under  the  walls  of  ahoule.  He  is  extremely  valued  a- 
mong  the  Brafilians,  for  the  whnenefs  and  delicacy  of 
his  flefli,  and  furnifhes  a  principal  difh  at  their  beft  feafts. 
The  dates  of  his  {hell,  powdered  and  given  in  a  dofe  of  a 
dram  are  efleemed  a  fudorific  ;and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
lues  venerea.  See  Tab.  of  Quadrupeds,  N  21.  _ 

See  a  defeription  and  drawing  of  one  of  thefe  animals, 

in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liv.  N°  97-  r  _  ,  . 

ARMAMAXI,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  Scythian  chariots, 
nr  carriages,  compofed  of  two  wheels,  varioufly  adomed 
with  crowns,  (hields,  breaft-plates,  and  other  fpoils,  car¬ 
ried  in  procefiion  after  the  images  of  the  gods  and  great 
men.  The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Latin  arma,  and  the 
Greek  plau/lrum,  carriage.  _ 

Thefe  were  fometimes  called  amaxi ,  or  amaxa.  ritife. 

ARMAMENT,  a  large  body  of  forces,  raifed  and  provided 
with  the  furniture  of  war,  either  for  land  or  fea  fervice. 
ARMAN,  among  Farriers,  a  confeaion  of  great  efficacy 
to  prevent  a  total  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfes. 
ARMARIUM  unguentum,  among  Her  metical  Pbtlojopbers , 
a  sympathetic  ointment,  or  weapon-falve,  whereby 
wounds  are  faid  to  have  been  cured  at  a  diftance,  by 

only  dreffing  the  weapon.  .  c 

ARMATIUM,  in  Ancient  Phvjic,  a  deterfive  kind  of  colly, 
rium,  of  great  value  in  removing  afperites  of  the  eye  lids. 
Its  chief  ingredients  were  as  ujlum,  gum  ammoniac,  and 
the  roots  of  the  tree  thus.  The  preparation  is  defcribed 
by  Galen,  Aetius,  Paulus,  and  Scribonius. 
ARMATURE,  Armatura,  in  a  general  fenle,  is  the 
fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  armour. 
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AltMAtURA  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Ancient  Miti ' 
tary  Art ,  for  a  kind  of  exercife,  performed  with  miffive 
■weapons,  as  darts,  fpears,  arrows,  arid  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  armatura  {lands  contradifliriguifhed  froril 
paralia-,  the  latter  being  the  exercife  of  the  hbavy- 
armed,  the  former  of  the  light-armed. 

The  armatura  was  pra£tifed  with  great  diligence  arrion$ 
the  Romans  ;  they  lkd  their  campidofiores ,  on  purpofe  td 
inftruft  the  tyrants ,  or  young  foldiers,  in  it.  Under  it 
were  included  the  throwing  of  the  fpear  or  javelin* 
fhooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 

Armatura  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  foldiers 
who  were  light-armed. 

Aquinus  feems,  without  reafon,  to  reftrain  armatttra  td 
the  tyrones,  or  young  foldiets,  under  difeipline  or  tu¬ 
torage  in  the  exercife  above  mentioned. 

Armatura  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  foldiers 
in  the  emperor’s  retinue.  Du-Cange. 

Of  thefe  we  find  two  fchools,  mentioned  in  the  notitia 
Imperii ,  called  the  armatura feniores,  andar  matures  junior es. 
Their  commander  was  entitled  tribunus  armaturarum. 

ARMED,  in  Sea-Language.  See  Arm. 

Armed,  in  Hcrald<y ,  is  ufed  in  refpedt  of  beafts  arid  birds 
of  prey,  when  their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  or 
tufks,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  refl. — He  bears 
a  cock,  or  a  falcon,  armed ,  or,  &c. 

ARM  ENA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  td  a  kind  of 
wild  afparagus  ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  have  ufed  the 
fame  word  to  exprefs  the  young  {hoots  of  the  commoil 
afparagus,  at  the  time  when  they  are  eaten  ;  and  not 
only  thefe,  but  the  young  fprouts  of  the  cabbage*  and 
of  all  other  efculent  plants. 

ARMENIACA,  in  Botany.  See  Apricot. 

ARMENIAN  bole.  See  Bole. 

Armenian ft  one,  lapis  Armen  us,  a  mineral  cupreous  ftorie* 
or  earth  of  a  blue  colour,  fometimes  fpotted  with  green, 
black,  and  yellow.  It  is  a  very  fcarce  foffil,  anciently 
brought  only  from  Armenia,  but  is  now  found  very  pure, 
though  in  fmall  quantities,  in  the  mines  at  GofTelaer 
in  Saxony. 

The  Armenian  Jlone ,  in  its  harder  ftate,  bears  a  near  re- 
femblance  to  lapis  lazuli ,  from  which  it  feems  only  to 
differ  in  degree  of  maturity  :  they  are  diflinguifhed  by 
this,  that  the  lapis  armenus  is  fofter,  and  inllead  of  fparks 
of  gold,  is  often  fpeckled  with  green. 

Boerhaave  ranks  it  among  femi-metals  ;  and  fuppofes  it 
compofed  of  a  metal  and  earth.  Woodward  fays,  it 
owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  copper. 

Mr.  Kirwari  fays*  that  it  confifls  of  calcareous  earth  or 
gypfnm,  penetrated  with  the  blue  calx  of  copper :  hence  it 
fometimes  effervefees  with  acids*  fometimes  not ;  but  ne¬ 
ver  gives  fire  with  Reel ;  it  lofes  its  colour  when  heated. 
Elem.  of  Mineral,  p.  262. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  Mofaic  work,  though  it  has  fome  place 
alfo  in  phyfic.  It  is  a  very  valuable  fubftance  in  painting, 
being  a  bright  and  florid  blue.  It  was  in  fo  high  efleem 
as  a" paint,  among  the  ancients,  that  counterfeits  weie 
continually  attempted  to  ferve  in  its  place. 


Both  this  and  the  lapis  lazuli  are  ores  of  copper. 

ARMENIANS,  in  refpeH  of  religion,  a  divifioii  among 
the  eaftern  Chriftians;  thus  called  from  Armenia,  the 
country  anciently  inhabited  by  them. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Chriftianity  was  eflablifhed  in 
Armenia  by  the  apoltle  St.  Bartholomew  ;  but  this  is 
cercain,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Armenian  Chriftians  were  in  a  flourifhing  Rate. 

The  Armenian  church,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was 
governed  by  three  patiiarchs,  the  chief  of  whom  refided 
in  a  monaftery  at  Echmiazin.  There  were  other  bi- 
ffiops  among  them,  who  affumed  the  title  of  patriarchs, 
without  prerogatives  annexed  to  it ;  though,  by  autho¬ 
rity  derived  from  the  chief  patriarch,  they  were  allowed 
to  confecrate  biffiops,  and  every  third  year  to  make  and 
diftribute  the  holy  chrifm,  or  ointment,  which  is  the 
privilege  of  the  patriarchs  alone. 

The  Armenians,  fince  the  conqueft  of  their  country  by 
Scha  Abbas  king  of  Perfia,  have  had  no  fixed  place  of 
habitation,  but  are  difperfed  in  divers  parts  of  Perfia, 
Turky,  and  Tartary*  and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  Poland.— Their  chief  employment  is  mer¬ 
chandize,  ‘  in  which  they  excel. — The  cardinal  det 
Richlieu,  we  are  told,  had  a  defign  to  make  an  efta- 
blifhment  of  them  in  France,  for  promoting  the  com¬ 
merce  of  that  country.  And  the  chancellor  Seguier 
granted  them  a  pnnting-houfe  at  blarfeilles. 

With  regard  to  religion,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Arme¬ 
nians-,  the  one  catholics,  and  fubjeft  to  the  pope,  having 
a  patriarch  in  Perfia,  and  another  in  Poland.  The  other 
make  a  particular  feH,  having  two  patriarchs  m  Natolia. 
The  Armenians  are  generally  accufed  of  being  Monophy- 
fites,  and  only  allowing  of  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chnlt. 
As  to  the  eucharift,  they  agree  with  the  Greeks,  except 
in  this,  that  they  mix  no  water  with  their  wine,  and 
ufc  unleavened  bread  after  the  manner  of  the  Latins. 
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They  abltain  very  rigoroufly  from  eating  of  bbod,  and 
meats  ftrangled,  and  are  much  addidled  to  fading  •,  in- 
fomuch  that  from  their  difcourfe,  one  would  conclude 
that  almoft  their  whole  religion  confided  in  fading. 

The  monadic  order  is  in  great  repute  among  them, 
(ince  one  of  their  patriarchs  introduced  that  of  St.  Bafil  ; 
but  part  of  them,  which  have  united  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  have  changed  their  ancient  rule,  for  that  of 
the  Dominicans. 

Ar  meni  an  Bibles,  fee  Bibles. 

ARMERIUS,  fee  Dianthus. 

ARMIGER,  armour-bearer ,  in  Modern  Writers,  denotes  a 
title  of  dignity,  rendered  in  Englilh  by  Efquire. 

ARMILAUSA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  ftiort  military  coat,  reach¬ 
ing  down  only  to  the  knee.  Aquin.  and  Pitifc.  Lex. 
Ant- 

It  was  thus  called,  as  being  divided  both  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  and  only  clofe  about  the  fhoulders,  in  armos  tan- 
tum  claufa ,  quafi  armiclaufa.  Ifid.  Orig.  1.  xix,  c.  22. 
The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written,  armelaufa ,  artnelaujia 
armicajia,  and  armilcafia. 

Armilausa  is  alfo  applied,  in  Ecclejiaftical  Writers ,  to 
the  fcapular  of  monks  and  canons  ;  thus  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  hanging  from  the  arms,  or  fhoulders. 
Schmid  Lex.  Ecclef.  p.  73. 

The  fame  habit  is  vulgarly  called  patience. 

ARMILLA  membranofa  is  a  name  given  by  fome  ana- 
tomifts  to  the  annular  ligament. 

ARMILLARY,  Armillaris,  in  Afironomy ,  an  epithet 
given  to  an  artificial  fphere,  compofed  of  a  number  of 
metalline  circles,  reprefentative  of  the  feveral  circles  of 
the  mundane  fphere  put  together  in  their  natural 
order. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  armilla,  a  bracelet. 
Armillary  fpheres  eafe  and  aflift  the  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  conllitutions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Such  is  that  reprefented  [lab.  Afiron .  fig.  21.) — Where 
P  and  Q^reprefent  the  poles  of  the  world,  AD  the 
equator,  E  L  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac,  P  A  G  D  the  meri¬ 
dian,  or  the  folftitial  colure,  T  the  earth,  F  G  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  cancer,  H  T  the  tropic  of  capricorn,  M  N  the 
ardlic  circle,  O  V  the  antardlic,  N  and  O  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  RS  the  horizon. 

The  armillary  fphere  not  long  Grace  conftrudled  by  Dr. 
Long,  in  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  is  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter  ;  and  more  than  thirty  perfons  may  conve¬ 
niently  fit  in  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  fphere  invifible 
in  England  is  cut  off ;  the  whole  apparatus  is  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  it  may  be  turned  round  with  as  little  labour 
as  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack. 

Armill  ary  trigonometer,  an  inftrument  firft  contrived  by 
Mr.  Mungo  Murray,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Fergufon, 
confiding  of  five  femicircles  ;  viz.  meridian,  vertical 
circle,  horizon,  hour  circle,  and  equator;  fo  adapted 
to  each  other  by  joints  and  hinges,  and  fo  graduated 
and  divided,  as  to  ferve  for  expeditioufly  refolving  many 
problems  in  adronomy,  dialling,  and  fpherical  trigono¬ 
metry.  For  the  drawing,  defeription,  and  method  of 
ufing  it,  fee  Fergufon’s  Tradls,  p.  80,  &c. 

ARMILLATI  milites ,  thofe  who  wore  bracelets  on  their 
left  arms  bedowed  on  them  by  their  generals,  or  em¬ 
perors.  Though  the  term  is  more  frequently  applied  to 
foft  and  effeminate  foldiers,  who  wore  bracelets  on 
their  arms,  not  as  the  rewards  of  their  prowefs,  but 
marks  of  their  foppery.  Aquin.  Lex. 

ARMILUSTRIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feafl  held  among  the 
Romans ;  wherein  they  facrificed,  armed  at  all  points, 
and  with  the  found  of  trumpets. 

Some  defined  armilufirium  to  have  been  a  fead,  wherein 
a  general  review  was  made  of  all  the  forces  in  the 
Campus  Martius. — But  this  does  not  come  up  to  the 
point;  for  Varro  does  not  derive  the  word  from  the 
Latin  arma  and  luflrare,  to  make  a  review ;  but  from  the 
cudom  of  holding  this  fe3d  in  the  place  where  the  re¬ 
views  were  ufed  to  be  made,  or  rather  from  their  going 
round  the  place  armed  with  bucklers. 

The  facrifice  was  intended  for  the  profperity  of  the 
arms  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  and  was  celebrated  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  November. 

ARMINGS,  in  a  fhip,  are  the  fame  with  wafi-cloths ,  be¬ 
ing  red  cloths,  hung  about  the  outfides  of  the  fhip’s 
upperworks,  fore  and  aft :  and  before  the  cubbridge- 
heads. 

There  are  fome  alfo  hung  round  the  tops,  and  called 
top-armings.  See  Top. 

ARiMNIANISM,  the  dodlrine  of  Arminius  and  of  his 
followers.  See  Arminians. 

ARMINIANS,  the  followers  of  Arminius,  a  celebrated 
minider  of  Amderdam,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of 
theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  Arminius, 
though  educated  at  Geneva,  and  having  imbibed  the 
dodlrines  concerning  predeftinadon  and  grace,  maintain- 
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ed  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchius,  &c.  began  to  exprefs 
his  doubts  concerning  them  in  the  year  1591  ;  and  upon 
farther  enquiry,  adopted  fentiments  more  nearly  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  Lutherans  than  of  the  Calvinids. 
After  his  appointment  to  the  theological  chair,  at  Leyden, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avow  and  vindicate  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  had  embraced  ;  and  the  freedom  with 
which  he  publifbed  and  defended  them,  expofed  him  to 
the  refentment  of  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  theological 
fyftem  of  Geneva,  which  then  prevailed  in  Holland  ; 
but  his  principal  opponent  was  Gomer,  his  colleague. 
The  comroverfy  which  was  thus  begun,  became  more 
general  after  the  death  of  Arminius,  in  the  year  1609, 
and  threatened  to  involve  the  United  Provinces  in  civil 
difeord.  The  Arminian  tenets  gained  ground  under  the 
mild  and  favourable  treatment  of  the  magiftrates  of 
Holland,  and  were  adopted  by  feveral  perfons  of  merit 
and  diftindlion.  The  Calvinifis,  or  Gomarifis,  as  they 
were  now  called,  appealed  to  a  national  fynod  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  the  fynod  of  Dort  was  convened  by  order  of  the 
States  General,  in  1618,  and  was  compofed  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  deputies  from  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  a3 
from  the  reformed  churches  of  England,  HdTe,  Bre¬ 
men,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate.  The  principal 
advocate  in  favour  of  the  Arminians  was  Epifcopius 
who  at  that  time  was  profeflor  of  divinity  at  Leyden. 
It  was  firft  propofed  to  difeufs  the  principal  fubjecds  in 
difpute,  and  that  the  Arminians  fhould  be  allowed  to 
flats  and  vindicate  the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions 
were  founded  :  but  fome  difference  arifing  as  to  the  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  condudling  the  debate,  the  Arminians  were 
excluded  from  the  aflembly  ;  their  cafe  was  tried  in  their 
abfence  ;  and  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  peftilen- 
tial  errors,  and  condemned  as  corrupters  of  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.  In  confequence  of  this  decifion,  they  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  feverity ;  they  were  deprived  of  all  their 
polls  and  employments  ;  their  minifters  were  filenced 
and  their  congregations  were  fuppreffed.  However,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  prince  Maurice,  who  had  been  a  violent 
partizan  in  favour  of  the  Gomarifis ,  in  the  year  1625,  the 
Arminian  exiles  were  reflored  to  their  former  reputation 
and  tranquillity  ;  and  under  the  toleration  of  the  Rate, 
they  created  churches  and  founded  a  college  at  Am- 
fterdam,  appointing  Epifcopius  to  be  the  firft  theological 
profeflor.  The  Arminian  fyftem  has  very  much  prevailed 
in  England  flnee  the  time  of  archbifhop  Laud,  and  its 
votaries  in  other  countries  are  very  numerous. 

The  diftinguifliing  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be  corn- 
prized  in  the  following  five  articles  ;  relating  to  predef- 
tination,  univerfal  redemption,  the  corruption  of  man, 
converfion,  and  perfeverance.  With  refpedl  to  the  firft: 
they  maintained,  “  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  deter- 
“  mined  to  bellow  falvation  on  thofe,  who  he  forefaw 
“  would  perfevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Chrift 
“  Jefus  ;  and  to  inflidl  everlafting  punifhments  on  thofe 
“  who  fliould  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and  refill, 
“  unto  the  end,  his  divine  fuccours ;  fo  that  eledlion 
“  was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  like  manner  the 
“  refult  of  forefeen  infidelity,  and  perfevering  wicked- 
“  nefs. 

On  the  fecond,  the  Arminians  taught,  “  That  Jefus 
“  Chrift,  by  his  fufferings  and  death,  made  an  atone- 
“  ment  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
“  every  individual  in  particular  ;  that,  however,  none 
“  but  thofe  who  believe  in  him,  can  be  partakers  of 
“  their  divine  benefit.” 

On  the  third  article,  they  held,  «  That  true  faith  cannot 
“  proceed  from  theexercife  of  their  natural  faculties  and 
“  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of  frea 
“  will,  fince  man,  in  confequence  of  his  natural  cor- 
“  ruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any 
“  good  thing;  and  that  therefore  it  is  neceffary,  in  or- 
“  der  to  his  converfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be  rege- 
“  nerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
“  Gholt,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Telus 
“  Chrift.”.  6  J 

Fourthly,  “  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the 
“  Holy  Ghoft,  begins  and  perfedts  every  thing  that 
“  can  be  called  good  in  man,  and  consequently  all 
“  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone  ;  that 
“  neverthelefs,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not 
“  force  men  to  adl  againft  their  inclination,  but  may  be 
“  refilled,  and  rendered  irieffedlual,  by  the  perverfe 
“  will  of  the  impenitent  finner”. — Some  modern  Armi¬ 
nians  interpret  this  and  the  laft  article  with  a  greater 
latitude. 

Fifthly,  “  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who 
“  are  regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preferv- 
“  ing  themfelves  in  this  Rate ;”  and  though  the  firft 
Arminians  made  fome  doubt  with  refpedl  to  the  doling 
part  of  this  article,  their  followers  uniformly  maintain, 

“  that  the  regenerate  may  lofe  true  juftifying  faith,  for- 
“  feit  their  Rate  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  fins.” 

6  Tiw 
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The  modern  fyftem  of  Arminianifm  likewife,  founded  on 
a  comprehenfive  plan  projc£ted  by  Arminius  himfelf,  as 
appears  from  a  pafl'age  in  his  laid  will,  extends  the  limits 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  relaxes  the  bonds  of  fra¬ 
ternal  communion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Chriftians  of 
all  feels  and  denominations,  whatever  their  fentiments 
and  opinions  may  be,  papills  excepted,  may  be  formed 
into  one  religious  body,  and  live  together  in  brotherly 
love  and  concord.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  being  altogether  unconnected  by  any  common  prin¬ 
ciples,  Epifcopius  drew  up  a  confelfion  of  faith,  expreffed 
for  the  molt  part  in  words  and  phrafes  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  the  Arminians  have  genet  ally  adopted,  though  not 
enjoined  upon  them  by  any  authoritative  obligation. 

The  A>  minions  are  alfo  called  Rcmonf  rants,  from  an 
humble  petition  intitled  their  Remoufrancc ,  which,  in 
the  year  1610,  they  add  refled  to  the  Sates  of  Holland. 
Their  principal  writers  are,  Arminius,  Epifcopius, 
Yorltius,  Grotius,  Curcellaeus,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Wetltein  ;  not  to  mention  many  others,  of  more  modern 
date.  Brandt’s  Hift.of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  Mofheim’s  Ecclef.  Hift.  by  Dr.  Maclean,  vol.  v. 

ARMISTICE,  Armistitium,  from  arma  flare,  or  fif- 
tere ,  a  fhort  truce,  or  a  ceflation  of  arms  for  a  fmall  time. 

ARMOISIN,  in  Commerce ,  a  filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety, 
of  an  indifferent  goodnefs  ;  made  at  Lyons,  and  at  fe- 
veral  places  in  Italy.  There  are  half  armoifins ,  made  at 
Avignon,  which  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  lefs  price 
than  the  others.  Some  prerend  that  the  word  armoijin 
comes  from  the  Italian  armefino\  or  that  thofe  fi Iks  were 
thus  called,  becaufe  there  were  coats  of  arms  delineated 
on  the  cloths  in  which  they  were  wrapped. 

There  is  alfo  a  taffety  of  this  name  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  but  of  an  inferiorquality  to  thofe  made  in 
Europe. 

ARMONIAC  See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ARMONICA,  from  apixovia,  harmony,  is  a  name  which  Dr. 
Franklin  has  given  to  a  mufical  inflrument  condrufled 
with  drinking-glades.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  drinking- 
glafs  yields  a  fweet  tone,  by  pafling  a  wet  finger  round 
its  brim.  Mr.  Puckeridge,  of  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who 
thought  of  playing  tunes  formed  of  thefe  tones-  He  col- 
le&ed  a  number  of  glaffes  of  different  fizes,  fixed  them 
near  each  other  on  a  table,  and  tuned  them  by  putting 
into  them  water,  more  or  lefs,  as  each  note  required. 
Mr  Delaval,  F.  R  S.  made  an  inflrument  in  imitation  of 
that  which  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Puckeridge-,  and  from 
this  inflrument  Dr.  Franklin  took  the  hint  of  conftru£t- 
ing  his  armowca. 

The  glaffes  for  this  mufical  inflrument,  are  blown  as 
near  aa  poflible  in  the  form  of  hemifpheres,  having  each 
an  open  neck  or  focket  in  the  middle.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  glafs  near  the  brim  is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  in- 
creafing  towards  the  neck,  which  in  the  largeft  glafles  is 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ; 
but  thefe  dimenfions  leffen,  as  the  fize  of  the  glafles  di- 
minifhes,  only  obfervmg  that  the  neck  of  the  fmalleft 
fhould  not  be  fliorter  than  half  an  inch.  The  diameter 
of  the  largeft  glafs  is  nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  fmalleft 
three  inches:  between  thefe  there  are  twenty-three  dif¬ 
ferent  lizes,  differing  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  For  making  a  fingle  inflrument,  there 
Ihould  be  at  leaft  fix  glaffes  blown  of  each  fize,  and  out 
of  thefe,  thirty-feven  glaffes  (which  are  fufficient  for 
three  o£laves  with  all  the  femitoncs)  may  be  found, 
that  will  either  yield  the  note  required,  or  one  a  little 
(harper,  and  fitting  fio  well  into  each  other,  as  to  taper 
regularly  from  the  largeft  to  the  fmalleft.  The  glaffes 
being  chofea,  and  the  note  for  which  each  glafs  is  in¬ 
tended  being  marked  upon  it  with  a  diamond,  they  are 
to  be  tuned  by  diminilhing  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  that 
are  too  tharp,  which  is  done  by  grinding  them  round 
from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  comparing,  by  means 
of  a  well-tuned  harpfichord,  the  tone  drawn  from  the 
glafs  by  your  finger,  with  the  note  you  want,  as  founded 
by  the  correfponding  firing  of  the  harpfichord.  The 
largeft  glafs  in  the  inflrument  is  G,  a  little  below  the  reach 
of  a  common  voice,  and  the  highell  G,  including  three 
complete  o&aves  :  and  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  painting 
the  apparent  parts  of  the  glaffes  within  fide,  every  femi- 
tone  white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the  odtave  with  the 
feven  prifmatic  colours;  fo  that  glaffes  of  the  lame  colour 
(the  white  excepted)  are  always  odlaves  to  each  other. 
When  the  glaffes  are  tuned,  they  are  to  be  fixed  on  a 
round  fpindle  of  hard  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
thickell  end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the 
fmalleft.  For  this  purpofe,  the  neck  of  each  glafs  is 
fitted  with  a  cork,  projecting  a  little  without  the  neck  ; 
thefe  corks  are  perlorated  with  holes  of  different  diame¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  dimenfion  of  the  fpindle  in  that 
part  of  it  where  they  are  to  be  fixed.  The  glafles  are  all 
placed  within  one  another;  the  largeft  on  the  biggelt 
£nd  of  the  fpindle,  with  the  neck  outwards ;  the  nett  in 
Vol.  I.  N°  25. 
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fize  is  put  into  the  other,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  its 
brim  above  the  brim  of  the  firft;  and  the  others  are  put 
on  in  the  fame  order.  From  thefe  expofed  parts  of  each 
glafs,  the  tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  upon  one  of 
them,  as  the  fpindle  and  glafles  turn  round  The  fpin¬ 
dle  thus  prepared,  is  fixed  horizontally  in  the  middle  of 
a  box,  and  made  to  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each  end. 
A  fquare  fliank  comes  from  its  thickell  end  through  the 
a  box,  on  which  {hank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  ferew :  this 
will  ferve,  like  a  fly,  to  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  fpindle  is  turned  by  the  foot  like  a  fpinning- 
wheel.  The  wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
conceals  near  its  circumference  about  twenty-five  pounds 
of  lead,  3nd  may  be  made  of  mahogony.  An  ivory  pin 
is  fixed  in  the  face  of  the  wheel,  about  four  inches 
ftom  the  axis;  over  which  is  put  the  loop  of  the  firing, 
that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  ftep  to  give  it  motion. 
The  box  is  about  three  feet  long,  eleven  inches  wide  at 
the  biggeft  end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmalleft  end  :  it 
is  made  with  a  lid,  which  opens  at  the  middle  of  its 
height,  and  turns  up  by  back-hinges.  The  inflrument, 
thus  completed,  (lands  on  a  neat  frame  with  four  legs. 
This  inflrument  is  played  upon  by  lilting  before  it,  as 
before  the  keys  of  a  harpfichord,  turning  the  fpindle 
with  the  foot,  and  wetting  the  glaffes  now  and  then 
with  a  fpunge  and  clean  water.  The  fingers  fhould  be 
firft  foaked  in  water;  and  rubbed  occalionally  with  fine 
chalk,  to  make  them  catch  the  glafs,  and  bring  our  the 
tone  more  readily.  Different  paits  may  be  played  toge¬ 
ther,  by  ufing  both  hands  ;  and  the  tones  are  beft-drawn 
out  when  the  glaffes  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  ringers, 
not  when  they  turn  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  this  inflrument,  fays  Dr.  Franklin, 
are,  that  its  tones  are  incomparably  fweet  beyond  thofe 
of  any  other;  that  they  may  be  fwelled  and  foftened  at 
pleafure  by  ftionger  or  weaker  preffures  of  the  finger; 
and  continued  to  any  length  :  and  when  it  is  once  well 
tuned,  it  never  again  wants  tuning.  Franklin’s  Letters, 
&c.  on  Philofophical  Subjects,  p.  428.  See  Mufical 
Glasses. 

ARMOR,  or  Armour,  a  defenfive  habit,  wherewith  to 
cover  and  fecure  the  body  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
In  ancient  ftatutes  this  is  frequently  called  harness. 
Parts  of  amor  are,  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  helmet,  coat  of 
mail,  gantlet,  &c. 

A  complete  armor  anciently  confifted  of  a  cafque  or 
helm,  a  gorget,  cuirafs,  gantlets,  taffes,  braffets,  cuifhes, 
and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  fpurs  were  {alien¬ 
ed. — This  they  called  armor  cap-a-pie ;  and  was  the  wear 
of  the  cavaliers,  and  men  at  arms. 

The  infantry  had  only  part  of  it ;  viz.  a  pot  or  head- 
piece,  a  cuirafs,  and  taffes;  but  all  light. — Lallly,  the 
horfes  themfelves  had  their  armor,  wherewith  to  cover 
the  head  and  neck. 

Of  all  this  furniture  of  war,  fcarce  any  thing  is  now 
retained,  except  the  cuirafs;  the  gorget  or  neck-piece, 
worn  by  officer®,  being  at  prefent  only  a  badge  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  of  no  defence.. 

The  gallantry  of  going  to  the  battle  naked,  without  any 
defenfive  armour,  prevailed  fofar,  that  the  French,  during 
the  reign  of  Lous  XIV.  were  obliged  to  be  continually 
iffuing  ordonnances  to  reftrain  it;  in  confequenee  of 
which,  the  general  officers,  \  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry, 
were  obliged  to  tefume  the  cuirafs,  which  yet  has  been 
but  ill  obl'crved. 

Armor,  Coat ,  is  the  efcutcheon  of  any  perfon,  or  family, 
with  its  feveral  charges,  and  other  furniture;  2s  man¬ 
tling,  creft,  fupporters,  motto,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  a  gentleman  of  coat-armor ;  meaning  one 
who  bears  arms. 

ARMORACIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  kind  of  radish.  Pliny  mentions  it,  but  his  ac¬ 
count  is  very  unfatis(a£lory. 

ARMORIAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  arms,  or  heraldry. 
In  this  fenfe  we  fay  an  armorial  figure,  armorial  bearing, 
armorial  the  armorial  lily  of  France,  armorial  lion 

or  leopard  of  England,  &c. 

Armorial  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  feveral  books,  which 
contain  the  arms  of  a  number  of  perfons  of  quality. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  French  armorial}  the 
Spanifh  armorial.  See. 

ARMORIC,  or  Aremoric,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
the  province  of  Bretagne,  or  Britany,  in  France. 

The  name  Amorica  was  anciently  given  to  all  the 
northern  and  weftern  coaft  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyreneans 
to  the  Rhine ;  under  which  name  it  was  even  known  in 
Caefar’s  time.  Csef.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vii.  cap.  14. 

Armoric,  abfolutely  ufed,  denotes  the  language  in  ufe 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Britany. 

The  French  tifually  call  this  language  Bas-lreton  ;  com¬ 
pounded,  fays  M.  Menage,  oiar,  upon ,  and  mor ,  fea. 
The  Armoric  is  a  dialedl  of  the  Welch,  and  filler  of  the 
Cornifh  language. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Britany,  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Wales, 
formerly  underftood  each  other’s  fpeech ;  though  confi- 
derable  diverfities  have  crept  in  between  thefe  languages, 
fince  their  reparation  from  each  other. 

The  inhabitants  of  Britany,  Mr.  Lluyd  obferves,  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  French,  have  much  altered 
their  ancient  orthography  ;  befides  that  there  are  feveral 
words  in  the  Armoric  which  have  no  affinity  with  the 
Welch :  and  thatboththe  Armoric  and  Cornifh  retain  feveral 
ancient  words  and  phrafes  which  are  loft  in  the  Welch. 
Julian  Manoir,  a  Jefuit,  has  publiffied  an  Armoric  gram¬ 
mar  and  vocabulary,  in  French,  which  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  publiffied  with 
notes  by  Mr.  Lluyd.  In  Archseol.  tit.  3.  &  4.  p.  180, 
he.  Before  him,  Yvon  Quillivere  had  publifhed  an 
Armoric  vocabulary  at  Paris,  1521. 

'Poland  has  given  a  catalogue  of  feveral  Armoric  words, 
which  prove  to  be  Irifti ;  alfoa  vocabulary  Armoric  andlriffi. 

ARMOURER,  a  maker  of  arms,  or  armour. 

The  Roman  armourers  were  difpofed  in  certain  places  in 
the  empire,  it  being  forbid  either  to  fell,  to  buy,  or  make 
arms  elfewhere.  They  were  exempt  from  all  offices, 
and  taxes,  and  received  a  falary  from  the  public. 

When  once  they  had  taken  the  employment  on  thern- 
felves,  neither  they,  nor  their  children,  were  allowed  to 
quit  it.  To  prevent  this,  they  had  a  kind  of  note,  or 
ftigma,  impreffed  on  the  arm,  whereby  they  might  be 
known.  If  any  of  them  fled,  or  fecreted  their  ware, 
the  reft  were  obliged  to  anfwer  for  him  ;  on  account  of 
which,  the  effe&s  of  fuch  as  died  without  a  legal  heir' 
went  to  the  college. 

There  were  fifteen  armamentaries ,  or  repositories  of  arms 
in  the  Eaftern  empire,  placed  near  the  frontiers,  and 
nineteen  in  the  Weflern.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant. 

Armourer  of  a  Jhip,  a  perfon  whofe  office  is  to  take  care 
that  the  arms  be  in  a  condition  fit  for  fervice. 

ARMORY,  or  Armoury,  a  ftore-houfe  of  arms  or  a 
place  where  military  habiliments  are  kept,  to  be  ready  for 
ufe.  There  are  armories  in  the  Tower,  and  in  ail  arfe- 
nals,  citadels,  caftles,  &c. 

Armory,  is  alfo  ufed  fora  branch  of  heraldry  :  being 
the  knowledge  of  coat-armors,  as  to  their  blazons,  and 
various  intendments. 

ARM  pit.  See  Axilla. 

ARMS,  Arma,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  includes  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  whether  for  defence,  or  offence. 

Nicod  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  phrale,  quod 
cperiant  armos,  becaufe  they  cover  the  ffioulders  or  fides  ; 
but  Varro  derives  arma ,  ab  arcendo ,  eo  quod  arceant  hojies. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood, 
and  were  only  employed  againft  beafts;  and  that  Belus, 
the  fon  of  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  that  waged  war; 
whence,  according  to  fome,  came  the  appellation  bet- 
lum.— Diodorus  Siculus  takes  Belus  to  be  the  fame  with 
Mars,  who  firft  trained  foldiers  up  to  battle. 

Arms  of  ftone,  and  even  of  brafs,  appear  to  have  been 
ufed  before  they  came  to  iron  and  fteel — Jofephus  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught  the  ufe  of 
iron  arms  in  Egypt,  arming  the  troops  of  Pharaoh  with  a 
cafque  and  buckler. 

What  contributed  moft  to  render  the  Romans  matters 
of  the  world,  was,  that  having  fucceffively  warred 
againft  all  nations,  they  conftantly  renounced  their  own 
methods,  arms,  he.  whenever  they  met  with  better.— 
Thus  Romulus,  during  his  war  with  the  Sabines,  a  bold 
and  warlike  nation,  adopted  their  broad  buckler,  in  lieu 
of  the  fmall  Argian  buckler,  which  he  had  ufed  till  that 
time.  Montefq.  Confid.  fur  les  Cauf.  de  la  Grand,  des 
Rom.  chap.  i.  p.  2,  feq. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  hatches, 
fcythes,  lances,  fwords,  and  bucklers :  the  Saxons,  &c! 
brought  in  the  halberd,  bow,  arrows,  arbalets.  &c. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man  was  obliged 
to  bear  arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  exprefly  enjoined  on  all  perfons  to 
be  regularly  inftru&ed,  even  from  their  tender  years,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  arms  then  in  ufe;  viz.  the  long  bow 
and  arrows ;  and  to  be  provided  with  a  certain  number 
of  them.  33  H.  8. 

Arms,  Arma,  in  Law,  are  extended  to  any  thing  which 
a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in  his  wrath,  to  caff  at,  or  ftrike 
another.  So  Ciompton. — Armcrum  appellatio  non  ubique 
fcuta,  & gladios,  &  galeasfignificat,  fed  &  fujlcs  &  lapides. 
See  V 1  fcf  armis. 

By  the  common  law,  it  is  an  offence  for  perfons  to  go 
or  ride  armed  with  dangerous  weapons  :  but  gentlemen 
may  wear  common  armour,  according  to  their  quality, 
£cc.  3d  Inft.  The  king  may  prohibit  the  force  of  arms’, 
and  punifh  offenders  according  to  law;  and  herein  every 
fubjea  is  bound  to  be  aiding.  Stat.  7  Ed  w.  I.  None  (hall 
come  with  force  and  arms  before  the  king’s  juftices,  nor 
ride  armed  in  affray  of  the  peace,  on  pain  to  forfeit  their 
armour,  and  to  fuffer  imprisonment,  he.  2  Ed.  III.  c.  3. 


Ihe  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  prohibited, 
by  1  Jac.  II.  c.  8.  and  by  1  W.  and  M.  flat.  2.  c.  2. 
Protettant  lubjedts  may  have  arms,  for  their  dcfertce.  So 
lkcwife,  arms,  he.  ffiipped  after  prohibition,  are  for¬ 
feited,  by  29  Geo.  I.  c.  16.  fee.  2. 

Arms  of  offence  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent,  are,  the  fword, 
piftol,  muiquet,  bayonet,  pike,  &c. 

1  he  arms  of  the  Highlanders  are,  the  broad  fword,  tar¬ 
get,  poniard,  and  whinyar  or  dirk,  &c. 

I  here  are  feveral  afls  of  parliament  for  difarming  the 
Highlanders;  fee  1  Geo.  I.  c.  54.  11  Geo.  1.  c.  26. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  39.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  26  Geo.  II.  c. 

22.  and  29. 

Arms  of  defence.  See  Armor. 

Fire- arms  are  thofe  charged  with  powder  and  ball:  fuch 
are  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ordnance;  mufquets,  cara¬ 
bines,  piltols,  and  even  bombs,  granadoes,  carcaffes,  &c. 
For  the  rebound  or  refilition  of  fire-arms,  fee  Rebound. 
In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  year  1707, 
we  have  an  account  of  fome  experiments  made  with 
fire-arms  differently  loaded,  by  M.  Caffini.  Among 
otnei  things  he  obferves,  that  by  loading  the  piece  with 
a  ball  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  calibre  ;  and 
only  laying  a  little  gunpowder  below  the  ball,  and  a 
good  deal  above  it,  it  will  yield  a  vehement  noife,  but 
have  no  fenfible  efRa  or  impulfe  on  the  ball. 

I  his  he  takes  to  have  been  all  the  fecret  of  thofe  people 
who  pretended  to  fell  the  art  of  rendering  one’s  fell"  in¬ 
vulnerable,  or  ffiot-proof.  6 

Arms,  Paf  of,  was  a  kind  of  combat  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  cavaliers.  See  Pass.  ° 

Arms,  fiand  of.  A  fiand  of  arms  fignifies  a  mufquet,  a 
bayonet,  a  fword,  belt,  and  cartridge-box. 

Arms  of  parade,  orcourtefy,  were  thofe  ufed  in  the  ancient 
juft,  and  tournament;  which  were  commonly  unffiod 
lances,  fwords  without  edge  or  point,  wooden  ftvords, 
and  even  canes. 

Arms  denote  the  natural  weapons,  or  parts  of  defence  of 

beafts:  asclaws,  teeth,  tulksofelephants,  beaksofbirds, he. 

Arms  are  alfo  ufed  figurately  for  the  profeffion  of  a  foil 
dier. —  Thus  we  fay,  he  was  bred  to  arms. — See  Fra¬ 
ternity,  Law,  Place,  Suspension  of  arms 

Arms,  or  Armories,  are  alfo  ufed,  in  Heraldry ,  for 
marks  of  dignity,  and  honour,  regularly  compofed  of 
certain  figures  and  colours,  given  or  authorized  by  fo- 
vereigns,  and  borne  in  banners,  fhields,  coats,  &c  for 
the  diftindions  of  perfons,  families,  and  ftates;’and 
palling  by  defeent  to  pollerity. 

I  Ley  ai  e  called  arms ,  in  regard  they  are  borne  principally 
on  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  banners,  and  other  apparatus  of 
war.— 1  hey  are  alfo  called  coats  of  arms,  coat -armor, 
he.  becaufe  anciently  embroidered  on  fur-coats,  &c 
Some  will  have  the  name  to  have  been  firflfoccafioned 
by  the  ancient  knights,  who  in  their  jufts  and  tournaments 
bore  certain  marks  (which  were  frequently  their  mif- 
trefs’s  favours)  in  their  armour,  i.  e.  their  helms  or 
lhield,  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  each  other. 

There  has  been  a  great  difpute,  among  the  learned, 
about  the  origin  of  arms— Favyn  will  have  them  to  have 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  Segoin,  from 
the  time  of  Noah;  others  from  that  of  Of.ris,  which  is 
fupported  by  fome  paffages  in  Diodorus  Siculus.  Some 
agam,  from  the  exampie  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  who, 
when  he  bleffed  his  Ions,  gave  them  marks  of  diftinaion 
which  the  twelve  tribes  bore  on  their  enfigns  ;  others’ 
from  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  becaufe  arms  were  given 
to  lvJofes,  Joffiua,  the  twelve  tribes,  David,  he. 

Others  will  have  them  to  have  taken  their  rife  in  the  he- 
roical  age,  and  under  the  empires  of  the  Aflyrians,  Medes, 
and  ierfians;  building  upon  the  accounts  of  Philoftratus, 
Aenophon,  and  Quintus  Curtius. 

Some  pretend  that  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  ths  rules  of 
blazon,  were  regulated  by  Alexander.-Others  will 
have  them  to  have  had  their  original  under  the  empire  of 
Auguftus ;  others,  during  the  inundations  of  the  Goths- 
and  otheis,  under  the  empire  of  Ghatlemagne. 

Chorier  obferves,  that,  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  each 
man  bore  a  mark  on  his  buckler,  by  the  fight  whereof 
he  might  be  known  to  his  fellows  ;  and  hence  he  refers 
the  original  of  the  arms  of  noble  families.  Camden  has 
obferved  fometh.ng  like  this  of  the  ancient  Pids,  and 
Britons,  who,  going  naked  to  the  wars,  painted  their 
bodies  With  blazons,  and  figures  of  divers  colour*, 
which  lie  fuppofed  to  have  been  different  in  different 
families,  as,  they  fought  divided  by  kindreds.  Yet 
Spelman  fays,  that  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans, 
firft  brought  arms  from  the  North  into  England ;  and 
thence  into  France. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that,  from  time  Imme¬ 
morial,  there  have  been  fvmbolical  marks  in  ufe  anion* 
men,  to  diftinguiffi  them  in  armies,  and  to  ferve  as  or- 
naments  for  fhields  and  enfigns ;  but  thefe  marks  were 
uted  arbitrarily  as  devices,  emblems,  hieroglyphics,  he. 
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and  were  not  regular  armories ,  like  ours,  which  are  he-  |  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures  given  by  princes 

reditary  marks  of  the  nobility  of  a  houfe,  regulated  I  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 

according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  and  authorized  by  I  Arms  of  Dominion,  are  thole  which  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes.  fovereign  dates  bear  ;  being  annexed  to  the  territories 

Before  Marius,  even  the  eagle  was  not  the  conflant  which  they  poffefs.  Thus  the  three  lions  are  the  arms 

enfign  of  the  Roman  armory;  but  they  bore  in  their  of  England;  tbefleurs  de  lys  thofe  of  France,  &  c. 

Itandardsa  wolf,  leopard,  or  eagle ,  indifferently,  according  Arms  of  family,  or  paternal  arms,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  a 


to  the  fancy  of  the  generals. 

The  fame  diverfity  has  been  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
French  and  Englifli ;  on  which  account,  authors  are 
divided  when  they  fpeak  of  the  ancient  arms  of  thofe 
countries. — In  effect,  it  appears,  from  all  the  bed  au¬ 
thors,  that  the  armories  of  houfes,  as  well  as  the  double 
names  of  families,  were  not  known  before  the  year 
lODO.  And  feveral  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
ufe  of  arms  did  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the  fird  croifades 
of  the  Chridians  in  the  Ead. 

The  truth  is,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  tourna¬ 
ments  that  occafioned  the  fixing  of  armories. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  who  regulated  the  tournaments  in 
Germany  was  the  fird  who  introduced  thefe  marks  of 


particular  family,  and  which  no  other  perfon  has  a  right 
to  afl'ume. 

Arms,  full,  or  entire,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  primitive 
parity,  integrity,  or  value,  without  any  alterations,  di¬ 
minutions,  abatements,  or  the  like. 

It  is  a  rule,  that  the  Ampler  and  lefs  diversified  the  arms, 
the  more  noble  and  ancient  they  are.— For  this  reafon, 
Garcias  Ximenes,  fitd  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  for  feveral  ages,  bore  only  gules,  without  any 
figure  at  all. 

The  arms  of  princes  of  the  blood,  of  all  younger  foils, 
and  junior  families,  are  not  pure  and  full;  but  didin- 
quilhed  and  diminiflied  by  proper  differences  &c.  bee 
Difference,  &c. 


to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has  fome  claim,  and  which  he 
adds  to  his  own,  though  the  kingdoms  or  territories  be 
poffeffed  by  a  foreign  prince,  or  other  lord.  Thus  the 


honour,  which  appear  to  be  of  an  older  danding  in  Ger-  Arms  of  patronage,  are  thofe  which  governors  of  provinces, 
many  than  any  other  part  of  Europe. — It  was  then  that  lords  ol  manors,  6cc.  add  to  their  family  arms  in  token 

coats  of  arms  were  fird  indituted;  which  were  a  kind  of  their  peculiar  fuperiority  and  jurifdidtion.  See  alfo 

of  livery  compofed  of  feveral  bars,  fillets,  and  colours;  Patronage. 
whence  came  the  fefs,  bend,  pale ,  chevron ,  and  lozenge  ;  Arms  of  pretenjion,  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms  or  territories 
which  were  fome  of  the  fird  elements  of  armories. 

See  Bend,  Cross,  Fess,  See. — Thofe  who  had  never 
been  concerned  in  any  tournament,  had  no  arms ,  though 
they  were  gentlemen 

Such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  eroded  the  fea,  in  the 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  alfo  affumed  thefe  tokens 
of  honour  to  diflinguifh  themfelves 
Before  thefe  times,  we  find  nothing  upon  ancient  tombs 
but  erodes,  with  Gothic  inferiptions,  and  reprefentations 
of  the  perfons  deceafed.  The  tomb  of  pope  Clement 
IV.  who  died  in  1268,  is  the  fird  whereon  we  find  any 
arms’,  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coins  druck  before 
the  year  1  336.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is  true,  much 
more  ancient,  both  in  dandards,  and  on  medals;  but 
neither  cities  nor  princes  ever  had  arms  in  form:  nor 
does  any  author  make  mention  of  blazoning  before  that 
time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  a  right  of  bearing 
arms :  but  king  Charles  V.  having  ennobled  the  Parifians, 
by  his  charter  in  1371,  he  permitted  them  to  bear  arms : 
from  whofe  example  the  more  eminent  citizens  of  other 
places  did  the  like. 

Camden  refers  the  original  of  hereditary  arms  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  time  of  the  fird  Norman  kings.  Fie  fays 


kings  of  England  have  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
wdh  their  own,  ever  fince  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  kingdom,  in  1330. 

Arms  of  fucceffion,  are  affumed  by  thofe  who  inherit  edates, 
manors,  &c.  by  will,  intail,  or  donation,  and  which 
they  either  impale  or  quarter  with  their  own  arms , 

Arms  are  alfo  faid  to  be  parted,  couped,  quartered ,  &c.  See 
Parti,  &c. 

Arms  are  faid  to  be  falfe  and  irregular,  when  there  is 
fomething  in  them  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  rules  of 
heraldry. — As,  when  metal  is  put  on  metal,  or  co¬ 
lour  on  colour,  & c. 

The  laws,  and  other  affairs  of  arms ,  with  the  cognizance 
of  offences  committed  therein,  belong,  among  us,  to 
the  earl-marlhal,  and  coliege  of  arms.  See  C  jLLEGe. 
of  arms. 

Arms,  in  Falconry,  denote  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  from  the 
thigh  to  the  foot.  See  Hawking, 

Arms,  king  at.  See  King  at  arms. 

Arms,  herald  at.  See  Herald. 

Arms,  pourfuivant  at.  See  Poursuivant. 


their  ufe  was  not  eftabliffied  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  ARMY,  a  large  body  of  foldiers,  confiding  of  horfe  and 


III.  and  indances  in  feveral  of  the  mod  confiderable  fa¬ 
milies  in  England,  wherein,  till  that  time,  the  fon  al¬ 
ways  bore  different  arms  from  the  father. — About  the 
fame  time  it  became  the  cudom  here  in  England,  for 
private  gentlemen  to  bear  arms ;  borrowing  them  from 
the  lords  of  whom  they  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they 
were  the  mod  devoted.  See  Bearings. 

Arms,  at  prefent,  follow  the  nature  of  titles,  which  be¬ 
ing  made  hereditary,  thefe  are  alfo  become  fo,  being  the 
feveral  marks  for  diffinguiffiing  of  families  and  kindreds, 
as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

Arms  make  the  obje£t  of  the  art  of  heraldry 

Arms  are  varioufly  didinguifhed  by  the  Heralds. 

Arms  of  alliance,  are  thofe  which  families,  or  private  per¬ 
fons,  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the  alliances  which 
they  have  contracFed  by  marriage. 

Arms  ajfumptive,  are  fuch  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  affume  of 
himfelf,  in  virtue  of  fome  gallant  a&ion. 

As,  if  a  man  who  is  no  gentlemen  of  blood,  nor  has 
coat  armour,  takes  a  gentleman,  lord,  or  prince,  pri- 
foner  in  any  lawful  war,  he  becomes  entitled  to  bear 
the  (hield  of  fuch  prifoner,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his 
heirs. — The  foundation  hereof  is  that  principle  in  Mili¬ 
tary  law,  that  the  dominion  of  things  taken  in  lawful 
war,  paffes  to  the  conqueror. 

Ar  ms,  canting,  are  thofe  wherein  the  figures  bear  an  allu- 
fion  to  the  name  of  the  family. — Such  are  thofe  of  the 
family  of  La  Tour  in  Auvergne,  who  bear  a  tower  ;  that 
of  the  family  of  Prado  in  Spain,  whofe  field  is  a 
meadow 

Mod  act  ors  hold  thefe  the  mod  noble  and  regular,  as 
is  fliewn  by  an  infinity  of  indances  produced  by  father 
Varenne  and  Menetrier. — They  are  much  debafed,  when 
they  come  to  partake  of  the  rebus. 

Arms,  charged,  are  fuch  as  retain  their  ancient  integrity 
and  value,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  honourable 
charge  or  BEARING,  in  confideration  of  fome  noble 
aftion. 

Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bifhopricks,  cities,  univer- 
fities,  and  other  bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  conceffion,  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are  either 


foot,  under  the  command  of  a  general,  with  feveral  ranks 
of  fubordinate  officers  under  him. 

An  army  confids  of  fquadrons  and  battalions,  and  is  ufu- 
ally  divided  into  three  corps  ;  which  are  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  fird  line  is  called  the  van-guard ;  the  fecond, 
the  main  body,  and  the  third,  the  rear-guard ,  or  bo  h  of 
referve. — The  middle  of  each  line  is  pofleffed  by  foot ; 
the  cavalry  forms  the  wings  on  the  right  and  left ;  and 
fometimes  they  alfo  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  battalions. 

When  the  army  is  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  there  are 
five  feet  didance  between  the  horfes,  and  three  between 
the  foot.  But  in  the  ffiock  the  file  contracts,  and  its  front 
leffens  altnoil  to  one  half. 

In  each  line  the  battalians  are  didant  from  each  other 
about  180  feet,  a  didance  about  equal  to  the  extent  of 
their  front ;  and  the  fame  holds  of  the  fquadrons,  which 
are  about  300  feet  didant,  »he  extent  of  their  own  front. 
Thefe  intervals  are  left  for  tlie  fquadrons  and  battalions 
of  the  fecond  line,  to  range  themfelves  againd  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  fird  line  ;  and  thofe  of  the  third  line, 
againd  the  intervals  of  the  fecond ;  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  may  march  more  readily  through  thefe 
fpaces  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  ufually  300  feet  left  between  the  fird  line  and 
the  fecond,  and  600  between  the  fecond  line  and  the 
third;  that  there  may  be  room  to  rally  when  the  fqua- 
dronsand  battalions  aie  broke.  Bauv.  Nouv.  Ecol.  Milic. 
p.  266. 

Long  experience  has  fliewn,  that  in  Europe,  a  prince, 
with  a  million  of  fubje£ts  cannot  keep  an  army  of  above 
ten  thoufand  men,  without  ruining  himfelf.  It  was 
otherwife  in  the  ancient  republics:  the  proportion  of 
foldiers  to  the  red  of  the  people,  which  is  now  as  about 
one  to  an  hundred,  might  then  be  as  about  one  to  eight. 
The  reafon  feems  owing  to  that  equal  partition  of  lauds, 
which  the  ancient  founders  of  commonwealths  made 
among  their  fuhje£fs  ;  fo  that  every  man  had  a  confider- 
ahle  property  to  defend,  and  had  means  to  defend  it 
with.  Whereas,  among  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of 
a  nation  being  flrared  among  a  few,  the  red  have  no  way 

of 
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of  fubfifting,  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like :  and 
have  neither  any  free  property  to  defend,  nor  means  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  it,  without  ftarv- 
ing  their  families.  A  large  part  of  our  people  are  either 
artifans  or  fervants,  and  fo  only  minider  to  the  luxury 
and  effeminancy  cf  the  great.  While  the  equality  of 
lands  fubfided,  Rome,  though  only  a  little  Rate,  being 
refufed  the  fuccours  which  the  Latins  were  obliged  to 
furnifh  after  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  confuiate  of 
Camillus,  prefently  railed  ten  legions  within  their  own 
walls :  which  was  more,  Livy  allures  us,  than  they  were 
able  to  do  in  his  time,  though  mailers  of  the  greatell 
part  of  the  world.  A  full  proof,  adds  the  hi  dorian, 
that  we  are  not  grown  ftronger;  and  that  what  fwells 
our  city  is  only  luxury,  and  the  means  and  effcds  of  it. 
Vide  Liv.  Dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  and  Confid.  fur  des  Cauf.  de  la 
Grand,  des  Rom.  chap.  iii.  p  24. 

Our  armies  anciently  were  a  fort  of  militia,  compofcd 
chiefly  of  the  vafl'als  and  tenants  of1  the  lords. 

When  each  company  had  ferved  the  number  of  days  or 
months  enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  the  cuftoms  of  the 
fees  they  held,  they  returned  home.  See  Tenure, 
Fee,  &c. 

The  armies  of  the  empire  confid  of  divers  bodies  of 
troops,  furnilhed  by  the  feveral  circles.  See  Empire, 
and  Circle. 

The  grofs  of  the  French  armies,  under  the  Merovingian 
race,  confided  of  infantry.  Under  Pepin  and  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  armies  confided  almod  equally  of  cavalry 
and  foot  :  but  fince  the  declenfion  of  the  Charlovingian 
line,  the  fees  being  become  hereditary,  the  national 
armies ,  fays  Le  Gendre,  are  chiefly  cavalry. 

The  armies  of  the  Grand  Signior  confid  chiefly  of  jani¬ 
zaries,  sfahis,  and  timariots. 

Army,  naval ,  is  a  number  of  (hips  of  war,  equipped  and 
manned  with  lailors  and  marines,  under  the  command  of 
an  admiral,  with  other  inferior  officers  under  him. 
Army  of  obfervation,  is  employed  by  befiegers,  to  prevent 
relief  being  brought  into  a  place,  or  the  fiege  being  raifed 
by  the  enemy. 

Army,  royal ,  is  an  army  marching  with  heavy  cannon; 
capable  of  befieging  a  drong,  well  fortified  city. 

For  the  difeafes  incident  to  armies ,  fee  Disease,  Camp, 
Garrison,  Hospital,  Soldier,  &c. 

ARNABOS,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  of  an  aroma¬ 
tic  drug,  defetibed  by  Paulus  ^Egineta,  and  other  of 
the  Greek  phyficians,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  zarnab  of.  Avicenna,  that  is,  with  the  carpesia  o 
the  more  ancient  Greek  writers. 

This  was  a  drug  much  ufed  as  an  aromatic  and  cordial, 
and  allowed  in  many  cafes  to  be  a  good  fubditute  for 
cinnamon.  It  was  the  young  fhoots  of  the  cubeb- 
iree ,  or  fomething  of  that  kind. 

ARNALDIA,  in  Phyftc ,  a  flow  malignant  kind  of  difeafe, 
frequent  formerly  in  England  ;  the  mod  didinguifhing 
fymptom  whereof  was  a  falling  of  the  hair. 

Authors  are  much  at  a  lofs  for  the  nature  and  kind  of 
this  difeafe,  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  our 
country.  From  the  defeription  given  of  it  in  an  ancient 
chronicle,  Mollerus  concludes  it  to  have  been  a  fpecies 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  as  that  didemper  appeared  in 
thofe  days  in  this  country.  ir 

ARNICA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenejia  polygamiafu- 
perjlua  clafs.  Its  characters  are,  that  it  hath  a  compound 
flower;  the  borders  or  rays  being  compofed  of  many 
female  florets,  which  fpread  open;  the  difk  or  middle 
hath  many  hermaphrodite  flower*,  which  are  tubulous, 
and  have  each  five  ffiort Jlamina.  In  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  the  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower,  which 
afterwards  become  a  Angle  oblong  feed,  crowned  with 
long  (lender  down.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  which  grow 
on  the  Alps,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

There  is  another  arnica ,  which  Neumann  calls  fchwee- 
denfts ,  that  is,  a  fpecies  of  the  after.  P.  361. 

Dr.  Bruckner  recommends  the  decodion  of  arnica  vera 
or  plaviensis,  in  feveridi  diforders,  accompanied  with 
hemorrhages,  efflorefeentite,  &c. 

Neumann  fays,  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  emetic,  or 
purgative  ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  adds,  that  an  infufion  of 
them  is  remarkably  ferviceable  for  refolving  coagulated 
blood  from  falls,  & c.  and  in  obftrudions  of  different 
kinds.  He  gives  alfo  the  chemical  hidory  of  this  fpecies 
of  doronicum.  P.  356. 

ARNODI,  in  Antiquity ,  the  fame  with  Rhapsodt. 

Phe  word  is  compounded  of  cipv®^,  a  lamb ,  which  was 
their  ufual  reward;  and  uSn,  Jong,  oy Jingmg. 
ARNOLDISTS,  Arnaldists,  in  the  twelfth  century; 
fo  called  from  their  chief,  Arnold  of  Breffe,  who  was 
a  great  declaimer  againd  the  wealth  and  vices  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  who  is  alfo  charged  with  preaching  againft 
baptifm  and  the  eucharid. 

After  railing  great  didurbances  at  Breffe  and  Rome,  he 
was  burnt  at  this  latter  place  in  1155,  and  his  alhes  cad 
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into  the  Tiber. — His  difciples  were  alfo  called  Publicans 
or  Poplicani.  7 

ARNO  TTA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  peafants  of 
Burgundy,  and  many  other  places,  to  certain  roots 
which  they  frequently  turn  up,  from  five  or  fix  inches 
depth,  in  plowing  fne  ground.  They  carefully  colled): 
theie,  and  eat  them,  after  roading  in  the  alhes,  or 
otherwife;  by  which  fort  of  cooking  they  acquire  the 
talte  ot  a  chefnut,  and  are  found  to  be  a  very  wholefome 
and  nouriffiing  food.  They  are  blackifli  on  the  outfide 
and  white  within,  and  are  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut! 

ihey  are  common  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  called 
arnots. 

ARNULPHIN,  Arnulphinus  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  ducat 
and  a  half,  current  in  fome  parts  of  Fiance  in  the  1  <th 
century.  Du-Cange.  ^ 

AROBE,  by  fome  fpelt  and  pronounced  urrobe  ;  in  Spanifh 
arroba ;  in  the  language  of  Peru,  amu  :  a  weight  ufed 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  Brazil,  and  throughout  all 
Bpanifh  America.  All  thefe  arobes  are  fcarcely  like 
each,  other  but  in  name,  being  very  different  in  weight 
and  in  their  proportion  to  the  weights  of  other  countries’ 
I  he  arobe  of  Madrid,  and  almoit  all  over  Spain,  weighs 
twenty-five  Spanifh  pounds. 

AROLEC,  the  name  of  a  weight,  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of 
America,  and  in  quantity  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds  of 
our  weight.  r 

AROMA  is,  by  fome  authors,  particularly  applied  to  de 
note  myrrh. 

Aroma  Germanieum,  a  denomination  given  bv  Platerue  tn 
elecampane. 

Some  writers  give  the  title  aroma  Germanieum  to  juni- 
PER -berries,  on  account  of  the  great  edeem  they  are  in 
among  that  people,  for  their  fpicy,  warm  qualities ;  in 

itfelf  the/  arC  by  many  preferred  to  ginger 

Aroma  philoftphorum,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  saffron. 

Others  give  the  appellation  of  aroma  philojophorum  to 
1  aracelfus’s  aroph. 

AROMATIC,  Aroma ticus,  is  uiulerflood  of  a  driu* 
plant,  or  the  like,  which  yields  a  brilk  fragrant  fmelT 
and  a  warm  fpicy  tade. 

lhe  word  is  formed  of  apay.a,  which  is  compounded  of 
apt,  very ,  and  ofyx »  or  oo/xti,  Jmell. 

Aromatics,  or  Aromatic  medicines,  are  either ftmple  or 
compound.—-  To  this  clafs  belong  mod  cardiac,  cephalic 
and  carminative  remedies,  with  many  (tomachic  ones.  * 
Of  this  kind  are  frankincenfe,  ftorax,  benjoin,  cinna¬ 
mon,  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  pepper,  &c.—  Such  alfo  are 
lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme,  rofemary,  &c 
Fhe  peculiar  qualities  of  aromatics  refide  in  their  effential 
oils,  and  refinous  parts.  The  more  effential  oil  any  ve¬ 
getable  affords,  the  weaker  the  oil  is,  and  vice  verfd. 

I  he  tafle  and  pungency  of  fome  of  them  refide  in- the 
oil,  and  of  others  of  them  in  a  fixt  gummy  refinous 
matter. 

Powders  which  have  aromatic ,  or  other  acrid  particles  in 
them,  not  only  abforb  liquors,  but  give  more  or  lefs 
dim  ulus  .;  and  as  the  effed  of  all  irritation  is  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation,  which  in  fores  is  principally  re¬ 
moved  by  a  fubfequent  increafed  fuppuration,  thefe 
powders  may  affift  to  feparate  corrupted  from  found 
parts.  Such  of  them  as  have  balfamic  particles  in  their 
compofition,  encourage  the  fuppuration  mod. 

Several  of  them  refill  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fub- 
ltances,  and  thereof  may  preferve  a  carious  bone,  or 
the  matter  coming  from  it,  from  fuch  a  high  degree  of 
putrefaction  as  they  might  otherwife  attain. 

Befide  thefe  effeds  on  the  fore,  regard  mud  always  be 
lad  to  their  operation,  if  any  of  their  particles  are  ab- 
forbed  by  the  blood-veffels,  for  fome  of  them  produce 
a  fever  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  others  become  purga¬ 
tives.  Sec.  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  v,  art,  24. 

Aromatics  aie  of  particular  fervice  in  cold  cachedic  ha¬ 
bits,  where  the  load  of  humours  has  been  forced  awav 
by  drong  detergents  and  cathartics  ;  as  they  tend  to 
ftrengthen  the  fibres,  and  prevent  a  relapfe. — Hence 
alfo  they  become  of  neceffary  ufe  after  purgin'*,  and 
carrying  off  the  waters  of  a  dropfy,  or  in  the  intervals, 
to  fortify  the  fprings,  and  prevent  a  filling  again. 

Aromaticum  rojatum,  is  a  compound  officinal  powder 
made  of  red  rofes,  liquorice,  aloes-wood,  yellow  fan- 
ders,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  gum  tragacanth,  nut- 
megs,  cardamoms  galangals,  fpikenard,  ambergrife, 
and  mufk,  all  mixed  together,  ft  is  chiefly  preferibed 
in  cordial  and  cephalic  bolufesand  eledaries,  to  drength- 
en  the  domach  and  head,  which  all  aromatics  have  a 
tendency  to  do. 

Aromaticum  vmum.  See  Vinum. 

Aromaticus  calamus.  See  Calamus. 

AROMATITJS,  in  Ancient  Pbyftology,  a  kind  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  done,  by  fome  reprefented  as  a  gem,  both  in  fmeli 
and  colour  refembling  myrrh. 
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It  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and 
to  have  been  in  great  ufe  among  ladies,  as  a  perfume. 
ARONDE,  in  Fortification.  See  Dovetail,  aiid  Queue 
d'  Aronde. 

ARO  ORCHIS,  in  Botany.  See  Galangal. 

AROPH,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  to  denote  a  medi¬ 
cine  endued  with  a  power  of  breaking  or  diffolving  the 
ltone  in  the  human  body. 

In' which  fenf e, aroph  amounts  to  the  fame  with  lithontriptic. 
Van  Helmont  affures  us,  thac  he  was  poffeffed  of  th earoph  ; 
and  from  his  account,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  preparation 
of  faffron  and  rye-bread,  digeHed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  in 
a  horfe-dung  heat,  and  at  length  diftilled.  Vide  CnoefFel. 
in  Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C.  Dec.  i  An.  4.  Obf.  teg. 

Aroph  Parace/fi ,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  chemical 
flowers,  elegantly  prepared  by  fublimation,  from  equal 
quantities  of  lapis  hmmatitis ,  and  J'al  ammoniac  faid  to  be 
of  great  efficacy  in  quartan  agues,  the  plica  Polonica,  and 
hypochondriac  difeafes. 

This  is  alfo  called  aroma  philo  fophorum. 

Aroph  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  mandragora. 

ARORNOS,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fume  authors  have 
called  the  junIper. 

AROURA,  a  Grecian  meafure,  of  fifty  feet. 

ARoura  was  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  fquare  meafure, 
the  half  of  the  plethron. 

The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  fquare  of  a  hundred  cubits. 
Arbuth.  Tab.  9. 

ARP AGIUS,  or  rather  Harpagius,  in  fome  ancient  in- 
feriptions,  fignifies  a  perfon  who  died  in  the  cradle,  at 
lealt  in  early  youth. 

The  word  is  formed  from  apora^a,  rapio ,  I j natch . 

The  Romans  made  no  funerals  for  their  ar pag'd. — They 
neither  burnt  their  bodies,  nor  made  tombs,  monuments, 
or  epitaphs  for  them,  which  occafioned  Juvenal  to  fay, 

- Terra  clauditur  in  fans, 

Et  minor  igne  regi. 

In  after-times  it  became  the  cuflom  to  burn  fuch  as  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  forty  days,  and  had  cut  any  teeth  ; 
though  thefe  they  alfo  called  dipiroLmor,  or  dp-ray/M voi, 
q.  d.  rapti,  ravifhed.  The  ulage  leerr.s  to  have  been 
borrowed  lrom  the  Greeks  ;  among  whom,  EuHathius 
aflures  us,  it  was  the  cullom  never  to  bury  their  chil¬ 
dren  either  by  night  or  full  day,  but  at  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  morning  ;  and  that  they  did  not  call  their 
departure  by  the  name  of  death,  but  by  a  fofter  appella¬ 
tion,  iniMpxi  «p7 rayn  ;  importing,  that  they  were  ravifhed 
by  Aurora,  or  taken  away  to  her  embraces. 

ARPENT.  See  Acre. 

ARQUATA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird,  called  alfo 
by  fome  somenius,  and  commonly  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  the  curlew. 

The  male  in  this  fpecies  is  fomewhat  fnialler  than  the 
female,  and  is  called  the  jack-curlew. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  delicately  tailed  bird.  Ray. 
Arqjjat  A  minor,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  uled  by  authors 
for  the  bird  called  by  our  fportfmen  the  wimbrel. 
ARQUEBUSADE,  in  Aled’cine ,  is  a  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  water  originally  of  French  invention,  recom¬ 
mended  as  ufeful  in  cafes  of  gun-lhot  wounds,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  compofition  of  it  is  not 
generally  known,  but  it  is  faid  to  be  made  from  mint, 
fage,  mugwort,  &c.  and  lime-water  diftilled  in  wine. 

It  is  alfo  called  aqua  vulneraria ,  aqua  fclopctaria,  and  aqua 
catapultarum.  ' 

ARQUEBUSS,  a  large  hand-gun,  fomething  bigger  than 
ourmufquet;  and  called,  by  fome,  a  caliver.  SccHar- 
qjj  ebuss. 

Arqjjebuss  a  Croc,  is  a  fort  of  fmall  foit-arm,  which  car¬ 
ries  a  ball  of  about  thiee  half  ounces;  now  only  ufed  in 
Old  Caflile,  and  fome  garrifons  of  the  French. 
ARRACHEP,  in  Hcra/dy,  is  underllood  of  reprefenta- 
tions  of  plants  forcibly  torn  up  by  the  roots,  with  their 
roots  hanging  at  them. 

in  this  fenfe,  arrachee  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  eradicate  or  erafed.  Nifb.  Her. 
ARRACK,  fee  Arac. 

ARRAIATIO  peditum,  the  ranging  or  arraying  of  foot- 
fohliers. 

ARRAIGN,  or  AraIGN,  in  Law ,  fignifies  to  fet  a  thing 
in  order,  or  in  its  place. 

It  is  derived  from  the  French  arraifioner ,  i.  e.  ad  rationem 
ponere,  to  call  a  man  to  anfwer  in  form  of  law  ;  which 
comes  from  the  barbarous  Latin  adrationar ?,  i.  e.  placi- 
tare. — In  which  fenfe,  to  arraign  a  criminal*  is  ponere 
turn  ad  rationem. 

Thus  he  is  faid  to  arraign  a  writ  of  novel  deffefin ,  who  pre¬ 
pares  and  fits  it  for  trial  before  the  juftices  of  the  circuit. 
To  arraign  the  affize,  is  to  caufe  the  demandant  to  be 
called  to  make  the  plaint,  and  to  fet  the  caufe  in  fuch 
order  as  the  tenant  may  be  forced  to  anfwer  thereto* 

A  prifoner  is  alfo  faid  to  be  arraigned ,  when  he  is  in¬ 
dicted,  and  brought  forth  to  TRIAL. 

Vot.  I.  Nw  25.  , 
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But  no  man  is  properly  arraigned,  except  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  upon  an  indictment  found  againfl  him,  or  othef 
record,  wherewith  he  is"  to  be  charged  :  and  this  ar¬ 
raignment  requires  that  the  prifoner  appears  to  be  tried, 
and  holds  up  his  hand  at  tlie  bar,  for  the  certainty 
of  the  perfon,  and  makes  a  fufficient  plea  to  the  indict¬ 
ment.  1  Inlt.  262,  263'.  The  prifoner  is  to  hold  up 
his  hand  only  in  treafon  and  felony  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
ceremony  :  if  he  own  that  he  is  the  perfon,  it  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  without  it ;  and  then  upon  his  arraignment  his  fet¬ 
ters  are  to  be  taken  off,  and  he  is  to  be  treated  with  all 
the  humanity  imaginable.  2  Inft.  315.  3  lull.  35. 

The  pleas  upon  arraignment  are  either  the  general  iffue, 
not  guilty  ;  plea  in  abatement,  or  in  bar  ;  and  the  pri¬ 
foner  may  demur  to  the  indictment ;  alfo  he  may  con¬ 
fer  the  fa£t,  but  then  the  court  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  proceed  to  judgment  againft  him.  Till  latelv,  if 
he  Hood  mute,  and  did  hot  put  hinifelf  upon  tiial,  he  mult 
have  fufFered  the  penance  pain  fort  id  dure,  in  cafes  of 
felony,  See.  3  lull.  217.  But  now,  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 
Handing  mute  in  felony  or  piracy  is  made  a  convi&ion. 
In  indictments  of  high  treafon,  of  petit  larceny,  Handing 
mute  Was  always  equivalent  to  a  conviction,  and  the 
criminal  ffiall  receive  the  fame  judgment  and  execution. 
For  the  folemnity  of  the  arraignment  and  trial  of  a  pri¬ 
foner,  fee  Dalt.  c.  185.  p.  5  15. 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  Rangement,  the  difpofltion  of 
the  parts  of  a  whole,  in  a  certain  order. 

The  modern  philofophy  thews  us,  that  the  diverfity  of 
the  colours  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the  fituation 
and  arrangment  of  the  parts,  which  reflect:  the  light  dif¬ 
ferently;  the  diverfity  or  talles  and  fmells  on  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  pores,  which  render  them  differently 
fenfible  ;  and  the  general  diverfity  of  bodies  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement  of  their  parts. 

The  happy  arrangement  of  words  makes  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  difeourfe. 

Arrangements,  pbilofophical.  This  title  is  given  by 
the  ingenious  J.  Harris,  efq,  to  a  moff  excellent  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Categories  of  Arillotle  :  it  is  juff  as 
happy  a  fimplification  of  Logic,  as  his  Hermes  is  of 
Grammar.  Both  thefe  valuable  books,  fo  well  calculated 
to  convey  fenfible  and  precife  notions  of  logic  and  gram¬ 
mar,  might  be  very  tifefully  and  compendioufly  exhibited 
in  the  forms  of  a  logical  and  grammatical  tree,  after  the 
manner  of  genealogical  tables. 

ARRAS  Hangings,  a  fort  of  rich  tapestry,  made  at 
Arras,  in  the  county  of  Artois,  in  Flanders. 

ARRAY,  in  Law,  the  ranking  or  ordering  a  jury  or  in- 
queff  of  men  impanelled  on  any  caufe. 

The  word  may  be  derived  either  from  the  obfolete 
French,  array,  order-,  or  from  ruye,  a  line,  Jlroke,  See. 
Hence  to  array  a  panne],  ann.  3  Hen.  V.  ,&c.  is  to  fet 
forth  the  men  impanelled  one  by  another. — By  the 
Hatute,  every  array  in  affize  dught  to  be  made  four  days 
before. 

AR.RAYERS,  or  ArrAjers,  ArrAitores,  is  ufed,  in 
fome  ancient  Hatutes,  for  fuch  officers  as  had  care  of  the 
foldiers  armour,  and  faw  them  duly  accoutred  in  their 
kinds.  Statute  12  R.  II.  c.  6. 

In  fome  reigns  commiffioners  have  been  appointed  fot 
this  purpofe.  Such  were  the  commiffioners  of  array  ap¬ 
pointed  by  king  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1642. 

ARREARS,  Arrearages,  Arreragium,  or  Arrie- 
Ragium,  the  remains  of  an  account ;  or  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  accomptant. 

'1  he  word  is  derived  from  the  French  arrerages ,  which 
is  formed  from  arriere ,  behind. 

Arrears  is  alfo  ufed  more  generally  for  a  remainder  of 
rents  or  monies  unpaid  at  the  due  time  ;  whether  they 
be  rents  of  a  manor,  or  any  other  thing  referved  :  called 
alfo,  in  fome  writers,  arrieragium  firmarum. 

ARRENT ATION,  in  the  Forefl  Laiu,  the  licenfing  an 
owner  of  lands  in  the  foreff,  to  inclofe  them  with  ,a  low 
hedge,  and  fmall  ditch,  in  confideration  of  a  yearly  rent. 
Saving  the  arrentatiens,  denotes  a  power  referved  to  give 
fuch  licences  for  yearly  rent. 

ARREST,  in  Common  Low,  the  apprehending  or  reffrain- 
ing  of  one’s  perfon,  in  execution  of  the  command  of 
fome  court  or  officer  of  juffice. 

The  word  arrefi  is  French,  and  is  ufed  in  that  language 
for  a  decree  or  determination  of  a  caufe  debated  to  and 
fro :  in  which  fenfe  it  feems  derived  from  aqtr ov,  pla- 
eitum,  the  pleafure  of  the  court. 

Hence  when  a  perfon  is  legally  Hopped,  apprehended, 
and  rellrained  of  his  liberty,  for  debt,  Sc c.  he  is  faid  to 
be  arrefed ,  or  put  under  an  arrefi-,  which  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  imprifonment. 

None  Hull  be  arrefied  for  debt,  trefpafs,  See.  or  other 
caufe  of  action,  but  by  virtue  of  a  precept  or  command¬ 
ment  out  of  fome  couit  i  but  for  treafon,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peade,  a  man  may  arrefi  without  preempt 
or  warrant*  T  ermes  de  Ley,  54.  Perfons  prefent  at  the 
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committing  a  felony,  mud  ufe  their  endeavours  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  offender,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prifonment.  3  Inft.  117.  4 Inft-  *77*  The  king  can¬ 

not  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth  to  be  arrefied. ; 
but  he  mud  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of  his  courts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  :  nor  may  the  king  arrejl  ally  man  for 
fufpicion  of  treafon  or  felony,  as  his  fubjedls  may  ;  be- 
caufe  if  he  doth  wrong,  the  party  cannot  have  aftion 
againft  him.  2  Inft.  186.  If  a  bailiff  lays  hold  of  one 
by  the  hand  (whom  he  hath  a  warrant  to  arrejl)  as  he 
holds  it  out  at  the  window,  this  is  fuch  a  taking  of  him, 
that  the  bailiff  may  juftify  the  breaking  open  of  the 
houfe  to  carry  him  away.  X  Vent.  306.  When  a  per- 
fon  has  committed  treafori  or  felony,  &c.  doors  may  be 
broke  open  to  arrejl  the  offender  ;  but  not  in  civil  cafes, 
except  it  be  in  purfuit  of  one  arrefied,  or  where  a  houfe 
is  recovered  by  real  adfion,  to  deliver  polfeffion  to  the 
perfon  recovering.  Plowd.  5.  Rep.  91.  Adlion  of 
trefpafs  &c.  lies  for  breaking  open  a  houfe  to  make 
arreft  in  a  civil  adfion.  Mod.  Caf.  105.  But  if  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  a  bailiff  found  an  outer  door,  &c.  open  ;  it  is 
faid  he  may  open  the  inner  door  to  make  an  arrejl. 
Comber.  327.  An  arrejl  in  the  night,  as  well  as  the 
day,  is  lawful.  9  Rep.  66.  By  flat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
arrejl  {hall  not  be  made  on  a  Sunday,  except  in  cafes  of 
treafon,  felony,  or  for  breach  of  the  peace.  But  a  per¬ 
fon  may  be  retaken  on  a  Sunday,  if  arrefted  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  See.  Mod.  Caf.  2314 

To  move  or  plead  in  arrejl  oj  judgment ,  is,  to  {hew  caufe 
why  judgment  fhould  be  flayed,  though  there  be  a  ver- 
didt  in  the  caufe. 

Judgment  may  be  arrefted  for  good  caufe  in  criminal 
eafes,  as  well  as  civil ;  if  the  indidlment  be  infufficient, 
&c.  3  Inft.  210.  Four  days  are  allowed  to  move  in 

arrejl  of  judgment. 

To  plead  in  arrejl  of  taking  the  inquefi,  is,  to  fhew  caufe 
why  an  inqueft  fhould  not  be  taken. 

ARRESTANDIS  bonis  ne  dijfipentur ,  a  writ  which  lies  for 
him  whofe  cattle  or  goods  are  taken  by  another,  who, 
during  the  controverfy  makes,  or  is  likely  to  make  away 
with  them,  and  will  hardly  be  able  to  give  fatisfadlion 
for  them  afterwards. 

ARE.ESTAND0  ipfum,  qui  pecuniam  recepit  ad  profeifeen- 
dum  in  obfequium  regis,  Sec.  is  a  writ  which  lies  for  the 
apprehenfion  of  him  that  hath  taken  prefs-money  to 
ferve  in  the  king’s  wars,  and  hides  himfelf  when  he 
fhould  go. 

ARRESTO  facto  fuper  bonis  mercatorum  aUcnigcnorum ,  Sec. 
is  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  denizen  againft  the  goods  of 
ftrangers,  or  perfons  of  another  country,  found  within 
this  kingdom,  in  recompence  of  goods  taken  from  him  in 
that  country,  after  he  hath  been  denied  reftitution  there. 
This  anfwers  to  what  among  the  ancient  civilians  was 
called  clarigatio,  now  barbaroufly  reprisalia. 

ARRETED,  Arrectacus,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  our 
ancient  law -boob  for  imputed,  or  laid  to. — As,  no  folly 
may  be  arreted  to  one  under  age. 

ARRETS*  among  Farriers,  denote  a  fort  of  mangy  tu¬ 
mors  on  the  finews  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  horfe,  be¬ 
tween  the  ham  and  the  paftern  ;  called  alfo  rat-tails. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to 
the  arretesi  or  back-bones  of  fifties. 

ARRH  ABONARII,  in  Ecclefiaflical  Hijlory,  a  fed,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  who  held  that  the  eucharift  is  neither 
the  real  flefh  and  blood  of  Chrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  of 
them,  but  only  the  pledge  or  earned  thereof. 

The  word  is  derived  from  appaGav,  arrha ,  earnejl. 

ARRHj®,  ox  Argentum  Dei.  See  Earnest,  &c. 

ARRAPHON,  denotes  a  fkull  without  futures,  found  to 
be  the  caufe  of  incurable  cephalalgia. 

ARRHENOGOGON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  parietaria ,  or  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

ARRHEPHOPJA,  a  feaft  among  the  Athenians,  inftituted 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  Herfe,  daughter  of  Cecrops. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  appvfjov ,  myjlery ,  and  cpzpa,  I 
carry ;  on  account  of  certain  myfterious  things  which 
were  carried  in  proceflion  at  this  folemnity. 

Boy3,  or,  as  fome  fay,  girls,  between  feven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  the  minifters  that  affifted  at  this  feaft, 
and  were  denominated  appnpopoi. 

This  feaft  was  alfo  called  Herfiphoria ,  from  Herfe,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  on  whofe  account  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  eftablifhed. 

ARRIAGI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors,  particularly  by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  to  a 
fine  kind  of  camphor. 

ARRIERE-Ban,  or  ARiERE-ian,  in  the  French  Cufloms, 
is  a  general  proclamation,  whereby  the  king  fummons 
to  the  war  all  that  hold  of  him  ;  both  his  vaffals,  i.  e.  the 
noblefle,  and  the  vaffals  of  his  vaffals. 

M.  Cafeneuve  takes  the  word  to  be  compofed  of  an-jere 
and  ban  :  the  ban,  according  to  him,  denotes  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  noblefle  or  vaffals,  who  hold  fees  irame- 
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diateiy  of  the  king  ;  and  atrierc,  thofe  who  only  hold  of 
the  king  immediately. 

To  the  provoft  of  Paris  belong  the  convoking  and  com¬ 
manding  of  the  arriere-ban. 

Arriere  fee ,  or  fief ,  is  a  fee  dependent  on  fome  other 
fuperior  one. 

Arriere-fces  commenced  at  the  time  when  the  counts 
and  dukes,  rendering  their  governments  hereditary  in 
their  families,  diftributed  to  their  officers  certain  parts  of 
the  royal  domains  which  they  found  in  their  provinces  ; 
and  even  permitted  thofe  officers  to  gratify  the  foldiers 
under  them  with  parts  thereof. 

A R r I E r  E-guard.  See  KEAR-guard. 

Arriere -vajfal,  or  tenant ,  the  vassal  or  tenant  of  another 
vafial  or  tenant. 

ARROBAS,  or  Arobas.  See  Arop.e. 

ABROGATION,  fee  Abrogation. 

A  R  RON  DIE,  in  Heraldry.  Cross  -arrendie,  or  rounded , 
is  that  whofe  arms  are  compofed  of  feclions  of  a  circle, 
not  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  arm  bulge 
out  thicker  in  one  part  than  another;  but  both  the  fec- 
tions  of  each  arm  lie  in  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arm  is 
every  where  of  an  equal  thicknefs  ;  and  all  of  them  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  edges  of  the  efcutcheon,  like  the  plain 
crofs. 

ARROW,  a  miffive  weapon  of  offence,  flender,  pointed 
and  barbed,  made  to  be  caft  or  {hot  with  a  bow.  See 
Archery. 

We  fay,  a  flight  of  arrows :  arrows  are  alfo  called  Jhafts. 

Arrow -makers  are  called  fietchcrs,  who  were  formerly,  as 
well  as  lawyers ,  perfons  of  great  confequence  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth. —  Arrow-heads  and  quarrels  were  to  be  well 
boched  or  brafed,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with  fteel ; 
the  doing  of  which  feems  to  have  been  the  bufinefs  of 
the  arrow-i mith.  Vide  Scat.  7  H.  IV.  c.  7. 

Arrow,  in  Aflronomy,  Trigonometry ,  &c.  SeeSAGiTTA. 

Arrow,  in  Fortification,  is  a  work  placed  at  the  faliant 
angles  of  the  glacis,  and  confifts  of  two  parapets,  each 
forty  toifes  long.  The  work  has  a  communication  with 
the  covert-way,  of  about  twenty-four  or  thirty  feet 
broad,  called  caponier ;  and  a  ditch  before  it,  of  five  or 
fix  toifes. 

Arrow,  in  Surveying,  is  ufed  for  fmall  ftraight  flicks  about 
two  feet  long,  fliod  with  iron  ferrils.  Their  ufe  is  to 
flick  into  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

Arrow,  elf.  See  Elf -arrows. 

Arrow,  magical,  a  fort  of  weapon  very  common  among 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  and  many  other  of 
the  northern  climates ;  and  luppofed  to  pofltfs  very 
llrange  virtues. 

Arrow',  wildfire.  See  Wildfire. 

Arrow  -head,  fagittaria,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia 
polyandria  clafs.  Its  chara&ers  are  thefe  :  it  hath  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant;  the  rr.aie  flowers 
have  a  permanent  empalement  of  three  concave  leaves  ; 
they  have  three  roundilh  petals,  which  fpread  open, 
and  many  awl-fliaped  Jlamina ,  collected  into  a  head 
terminated  by  erebl  fummits.  The  female  flowers  are 
fituated  below  the  male  ;  thefe  have  a  three-leaved  em¬ 
palement,  and  three  petals  as  the  male,  but  no  Jlamina  ; 
they  have  many  comprefl'ed  germina  collected  in  a  head, 
fituated  upon  very  fhort  ftyles,  and  have  permanent  acute 
Jligmata.  The  germina  afterwards  become  oblong  com- 
preffed  feeds,  having  longitudinal  borders,  and  are  col¬ 
lected  in  globular  heads.  There  are  two  fpecies.  See 
Sagittarium  alexipharmacum. 

Arrow -headed grafs.  See  Triglochin. 

ARRow-res/,  Indian,  maranta,  in  Botany. ;  a  genus  of  the 
monandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  one  petal  of  the  grinning  kind,  with  an  ob¬ 
long  comprefl'ed  tube  cut  into  fix  fmall  fegments,  repre- 
fenting  a  lip-flower.  It  has  one  membranaceous  ftamen, 
appearing  like  a  fegment  of  the  petal,  and  a  roundifh  ger- 
men  fituated  under  the  flower,  which  turns  to  a  roundifh 
three-cornered  capfule  with  three  valves,  containing  one 
hard  rough  feed.  There  are  tw'O  fpecies,  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America. 

It  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  the  bite  of 
wafps,  and  the  poifon  of  the  manchineel-iw. 

ARS  Notar ia.  See  Art. 

Ars  TbeJJ'alica ,  Theffahan  art ,  is  ufed  by  Ancient  Writers , 
for  a  fpecies  of  magic,  whereby*  it  is  pretended,  they 
could  draw  the  moon  and  ftars  out  of  heaven. 

It  was  denominated  Theffalian  from  its  fuppofed  invent¬ 
ors,  the  people  of  Theflaly’. 

ARSCHIN,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  China,  to  meafure 
fluffs;  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Dutch  ell,  which  is 
two  feet  eleven  lines. 

ARSE-iw/f’,  in  Antiquity,  a  term,  or  formula,  inferibed  on 
doors,  to  prevent  fire. 

It  is  faid  to  be  of  Tufcan  origin,  where  the  word  arfe 
fignifies  avert,  aruiverje,  fire.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant. 

ARSELLA,  jn  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 

Greek 
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Greek  writers,  to  the  argemonc,  a  kind  of  wild  poppy ; 
and  by  others  to  the  common  agrimony.  Both  one 
and  the  other  of  thefe  plants  they  alfo  fometimes  called 

SARCOCOLLA.  . 

ARSENAL,  a  royal  or  public  magazine,  or  place  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  making  and  keeping  of  arms,  neceffary  either 

for  defence  or  affault.  , 

The  ar fenal  of  Venice  is  the  place  where  the  gallies  are 
built  and  laid  up.— The  arfcnal  of  Paris  is  that  where 
the  cannon  or  great  guns  are  call.  It  has  this  infcrip- 
tion  over  the  gate  : 

JEtna  hac  Henrico  vulcania  tela  minijlrat , 

Tela  Giganteeos  debellatura  furores. 

There  are  arfenals ,  or  ftore-houfes  appropriated  to  ni¬ 
val  furniture  and  equipments. — At  Marfeilles  is  the 
ar  fenal  for  the  gallies  ;  and  at  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and 
Breft,  are  thofe  for  the  men  of  war. 

ARSENIC,  Arsenicum,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  ponderous 
mineral  fub fiance,  volatile  and  uninflammable,  which 
gives  a  whitenefs  to  feveral  metals  in  fufion,  and  proves 
extremely  cauftic,  or  corrofive,  to  animals,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  violent  poifon. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  txvnp,  man,  or  apo-nv,  male, 
and  vutaa,  I  kill,  alluding  to  its  poifonous  quality. 

Arfcnic  is  dug  out  of  mines  in  Saxony,  near  Goflar ;  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  valley  of  Joachim  ;  and  in  England,  in 
the  Mendip  hills,  in  great  quantities.  It  has  fo  ftrong  a 
corrofive  quality,  as  fometimes  to  burn  and  ulcerate  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  miners  ;  and  is  a  deadly  poifon  for 
all  known  animals.  All  the  three  kinds  of  arfenic  are 
extradled  from  it ;  and  it  likewife  feives  to  make  zajfera , 
ufed  by  potters  in  giving  a  blue  colour  to  their  veffels  ; 
and  the  encauftutn  caeruleum,  or  that  kind  of  blue  fome¬ 
times  ufed  by  painters  ;  and  often  by  women,  to  mix 
With  their  flarch  for  whitening  and  fliffening  linen. 
The  way  to  make  all  thefe  is  taught  by  Kunkel,  in  his 
Art  of  making  Glafs. 

Arfenic  is  made  by  fublimation  from  cob  a  I.  T  :  the  me¬ 
thod  of  which,  as  praftifed  in  Hungary,  is  given  us  by 
Dr.  Krieg,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N°  293. 

_ The  cobalt  being  beat  to  powder,  and  the  light 

fandy  part  wafhed  off,  by  a  current  of  water,  they  put 
what  remains  into  the  furnace  ;  the  flame  of  which 
paHing  over  the  powder,  takes  along  with  it  the  arfcnical 
part,  in  form  of  a  fmoke ;  which  being  received  by  a 
chimney,  and  carried  thence  into  a  dole  wooden  chan¬ 
nel,  flicks  by  the  way  to  the  fides  ;  and  is  feraped  oft, 
in  form  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh  powder.  From  what 
remains  of  the  cobalt ,  they  proceed  to  make  smalt. 
Arfenic  confifts  of  an  acid  ialt,  and  a  kind  of  mercurial 
metallic  fubilance,  which  difeovers  itfelf  when  it  is  dif- 
lilled  in  a  retort,  mixed  with  foap,  fuet,  oil,  or  any  fat 
or  oily  fubilance  :  for  with  a  ftrong  degree  of  fire,  the 
arfenic  will  be  raifed  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  a  me¬ 
tallic  form,  like  antimony.  The  fulphur  contained  in 
arfenic  is  in  fo  fmall  a  proportion,  that  it  does  not  flame 
when  call  on  burning  coals ;  though  cobalt  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  confeauently  has  been 
feparated  from  the  arfentcal  parts  in  the  calcination  and 
deflagration,  and  fo  evaporated  ;  but  the  fmell  of  arfenic 
proves,  that  fome  fulphur  dill  remains  in  it. 

Arfenic  is  very  volatile ;  for  if  any  quantity  of  it  is  put 
into  a  crucible,  and  fet  over  a  fire,  it  neither  burns, 
nor  perfedly  melts,  but  it  will  prefently  evaporate  in 
white  fumes,  without  leaving  any  remainder.  Geoffroy. 
This  poifonous  mineral,  though  not  found  native  in  its 
perfeCt  form,  but  buried  in  ores  of  various  kinds,  yet  is 
capable  of  being  feparated,  and  raifed  out  of  that  ore,  by 
the  vapours  continually  pafling  through  the  earth  ;  and, 
in  this  cafe,  is  carried  up  into  the  air,  and  occafions 
many  of  the  epidemical  and  fatal  difeafes,  to  which 
the  countries,  where  minerals  are  found  in  the  earth, 
are  fubjeCl.  Delafont  does  not  fcruple  to  attiibute  the 
plague  itfelf  to  the  air’s  being  infeded  with  thefe  arfe- 
sical  exhalations,  entering  the  human  body,  either  by 
the  pores,  or  by  refpiration,  or  both. 

Arfenic  is  attraCled  with  a  different  force  by  different 
metals,  and  attra&s  them  reciprocally :  of  all  metals,  it 
abforbs  iron  mod  greedily  ;  after  this,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
filver,  and  gold,  in  this  order  of  fucceflion  ;  therefore, 
all  metals  may  be  freed  from  the  foulnefs  of  arfenic  by 
iron.  The  fcorue  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  fufion, 
in  an  open  fire  *  for  though  they  do  not  produce  this 
elfea  as  fcories,  yet  here  being  reduced  to  iron  again, 
they  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  pure  iron  had  been 

put  in.  . 

Lead  mixed  with  arfenic,  and  expofed  to  the  hre,  is,  in 
great  part,  immediately  carried  away  in  form  of  a  thick 
fmoke ;  the  remainder  is  a  glafs  of  a  fine  faflron  colour. 
Silver  is  alfo  penetrated  by  arfenic  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  lofes  its  malleability,  but  the  arfenic  vanifhes  fiom 
it  in  a  ftrong  fire,  in  the  form  of  a  fmoke.  Gold, 
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penetrated  by  arfenic ,  becomes  very  brittle,  and  lofes  itJ 
colour ;  and,  being  fuddenly  thrown  into  a  violent  fire, 
part  of  it  is  fublimed. 

The  fmalleft  quantity  of  cryflaline  arfenic,  being  mixed 
with  any  metal,  renders  it  friable,  and  abfolutely  de- 
ftroys  its  malleability. 

Hence  the  refiners  dread  nothing  fo  much  as  arfcnic  in 
their  metals ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  fo  advantageous 
to  them,  were  fuch  a  thing  to  be  had,  as  a  menjlruum 
that  would  abforb,  or  aft  on  arfenic  alone;  for  then 
their  metals  would  be  readily  purified,  without  flying 
off,  or  evaporating. 

A  fingle  grain  of  arfenic  will  turn  a  pound  of  copper 
into  a  beautiful  white  metal,  called  alchemy,  looking  like 
filver.  This  hint  many  perfons  have  endeavoured  to 
improve  on,  for  making  filver,  but  in  vain,  as  the 
mixture  could  never  be  brought  to  fuftain  the  ham¬ 
mer  :  fome  have  been  hanged  for  coining  fpecies  of  this 
fpurious  filver. 

The  chemifts  furnifli  feveral  preparations  of  arfenic, 
which  all  turn  on  repeated  ablutions  and  fublimations, 
to  blunt  its  corrofive  falts,  and  change  it  into  a  fafe 
medicine,  after  the  manner  of  fublimate.  —  Such  are 
ruby  of  arfenic,  &c.  But  it  fcarce  appears  worth  the 
pains. 

Arfenic ,  though  a  virulent  poifon,  has  been  introduced 
into  medicine.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  balfam  made  of 
it,  with  nitre  and  fpirit  of  wine,  or  vinegar,  as  effica¬ 
cious  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers. 

Dr.  Cheyne  mentions  pills  made  of  arfenic ,  as  ufed  for 
the  cure  of  obftinate  quartans. 

Arfcnic  is  applied  to  many  mechanical  purpofes..  It  is 
ufed  by  dyers,  as  an  ingredient  in  their  compofition  for 
fcarlets,  and  other  fine  red  colours  ;  by  goldfmiths,  for 
enamelling  ;  by  makers  of  glafs,  for  promoting  the  fu¬ 
fion  of  frit,  and  tranfparency  of  glafs;  by  potters  for 
a  white  glazing;  by  affayers,  in  form  of  glafs,  for 
promoting  the  fcorification  of  ores  which  contain  tin 
and  antimony,  for  the  preparations  of  compound  metals, 
and  for  whitening  copper  and  brafs.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  a  beautiful  metal,  like  the  fineft  fleel,  may  be  made 
by  melting  call  iron  with  arfenic ,  glafs,  and  a  little  tin  ; 
and  that  a  metal  refembling  filver  may  be  made  from 
iron,  tin,  arfenic,  and  perhaps  <1  little  copper,  Mr. 
Brandt  (Aft.  Upfal.  1733  )  propofes  to  make  a  varnifh 
for  Blips  of  arfenic,  with  pitch,  fulphur,  01  rofin,  to 
preferve  the  timber  from  rotting,  and  from  worms. 
See  Neumann’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  this  fubilance,  and 
his  account  of  its  various  kinds,  effects,  ufes,  See.  in 
Dr.  Lewis’s  edition  of  his  Works,  p.  14°?  ^  Ie(T 
Arfenic  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fulphur s. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  arfenics  \  viz.  yellow,  red,  and 
cryflaline  or  white. 

Arsenic,  native ,  is  called  orpiment.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
or  orange  colour ;  whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  auri * 
pigmentum.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  copper-mines,  in  a 
fort  of  glebes  or  (tones,  of  different  figures  and  fizes. 
Its  colour,  though  always  yellow,  yet  admits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  (hades  and  mixtures,  as  a  golden  yellow,  reddifh 
yellow,  greenifh  yellow,  &c.  It  is  found  to  contain  a 
portion  of  gold,  but  fo  little,  as  not  to  quit  the  cod  af 
feparating  ;  but  there  is,  befides  this,  a  yellow'  factitious 
arfenic,  made  of  the  white  arfenic  and  fulphur. 

Our  yellow  and  red  arfenics  are  artificial,  being  only 
white  arfenic  mixed  with  different  proportions  of  fulphur. 
The  white  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  yellow  is  weaker,  and 
the  red  weakeft.  White  arfenic,  fublimed  with  one 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  is  yellow ;  and  with  one 
fifth  it  is  red.  Both  the  yellow  and  the  red  foffil  arfe¬ 
nics,  when  of  a  fmooth  texture,  are  called  zarnichs ; 
but  when  compofed  of  fmall  feales  or  leaves,  they  are 
called  auripigmenta. 

Arsenic,  regulus  of,  is  the  mod  fixed  and  compacl  part 
thereof,  prepared  by  mixing  it  with  pot-afhes  and  foap, 
then  fufing  the  whole,  and  calling  it  into  a  mortar ; 
upon  which  the  heavieft  part  falls  to  the  bottom. 
Arsenic,  caujiic oil  of,  is  a  butyrous  liquor,  like  butter  of 
antimony,  prepared  of  arfenic,  and  corrofive  fublimate, 
being  a  combination  of  marine  acid  with  the  arfenic. — 
It  ferves  to  eat  off  fungous  flefh,  and  to  cleanfe  carious 

bones,  &c.  . 

Some  recommend  rock  cryftal  reduced  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  as  an  antidote  againft  arfenic  ;  but  large 
quantities  of  milk,  oils,  or  fat  broths,  are  more  to  be 
depended  on,  while  the  poifon  remains  in  the  primes, 
vies  :  but  after  it  has  got  into  the  blood,  alexiterial  me¬ 
dicines  are  to  be  ufed,  fuch  as  Venice  treacle,  mithri- 
date,  bezoar,  powder  of  vipers,  contrayerva  root,  and 
fuch  like,  and  afterwards  a  milk  diet.  Geoffroy. 
ARSENICAL  magnet ,  magnes  arfcnicalis,  is  a  preparation  ot 
antimony,  with  fulphur  and  white  arfenic. 

ARSENO THELYS,  among  Ancient  flaturali/ls,  the  fame 
with  hermaphrodite.  „. 
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The  Greeks  ufe  the  word  both  in  fpeaking  of  men  and  i 
beads _ It  is  formed  from  apanv,  and  male  and  | 

ARSMART,  perjicaria ,  in  Botany.  Its  charaders  are 
thefe  :  the  flower  hath  no  empalement  ;  it  hath  one  pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  permanent)  and  cut  into  five  fegments, 
■which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  in  fome  fpecies  five,  and  in 
others  fix  fiiort  darnina,  terminated  by  roundifh  fummits, 
and  a  three-cornered  germen,  i'upporting  two  or  three 
ihort  flender  dyles,  crowned  by  finglt  digmas  •,  the 
germen  afterwards  becomes  a  roundifh,  acute-pointed 
feed,  wrapped  up  in  the  petal  of  the  flower. 

This,  in  the  Linnsean  fyltem,  belongs  to  the  genus 
polygonum. — There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

The  common  arfmart  without  fpots,  is  by  fome  efleemed 
a  good  diuretic,  but  it  feems  too  acrid  to  be  given  inter¬ 
nally  without  great  caution.  Externally  it  is  ufed  by 
many  in  cataplafms  againfl  indurated  tumors,  and  in 
inveterate  ulcers  :  that  with  fpotted  leaves  has  no  virtues. 
Arfmart ,  by  its  heat  and  pungency,  becomes  almoft  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  tongue  ;  and  hence  it  obtains  in  fcor- 
butic,  hypochondriac,  and  other  diforders,  arifing  from 
a  fluggifh  circulation  of  the  fluids. 

Several  value  its  diftilled  water  for  its  efficacy  in  the  ftone 
in  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  Some  alfo  ufe  the  plant  in 
external  applications,  particularly  to  diffipate  bruifed 
blood:  others  for  the  tooth  ach,  &c. 

ARSIS  and  tb fis,  in  Projody ,  are  names  given  to  the  two 
proportional  parts  into  which  every  foot  or  rhythm 
is  divided. 

By  a>fis  and  thefts  are  ufually  meant  no  more  than  a  pro¬ 
portional  diviflon  of  ihc  metrical  feet,  made  by  the  hand 
or  foot  of  him  that  beats  the  time. 

And  in  meafuring  the  quantities  of  words  the  hand  is  ele¬ 
vated,  as  well  as  let  fall  ;  that  part  of  the  time  which  is 
taken  up  in  meafuring  the  foot,  by  lifting  the  hand  up, 
is  termed  arfis,  or  elevatio  :  and  the  part  where  the  hand 
is  let  fall,  thefts,  or  pofitio.  Vide  Auguftin.  de  Mufica, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  io.  In  plaudendo  enirn  quia  elevalur  &  ponitur 
manus,  partem  pedis  fibi  elevatio  vendicat,  partem  pofttio. 

Fuga  per  Arsin  &  theftn.  See  Fugue. 

ARSON,  ab  ardendo ,  in  the  law  of  England,  a  felony  at 
common  law,  in  malicioufly  and  voluntarily  burning  the 
houfe,  or  out-houfes,  of  another  by  night  or  by  day. 
See  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  bool:  i.  chap.  39. 

As  to  the  punilhment  of  arfon ,  it  feems  now  clearly  fet¬ 
tled  that  the  principal,  not  being  in  holy  orders,  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy.  See  Hawk.  lib.  cit. 
book  ii.  chap.  33.  fed.  107. 

In  fome  places  this  crime  is  puniffied  by  burning  the  of¬ 
fender.  And  this  was  the  old  Roman  law.  See  Incen¬ 
diary. 

ARSURA,  ill  Ancient  Cvjloms ,  a  term  ufed  for  the  melting 
of  gold  or  lilver,  either  to  refine  them,  or  to  examine 
their  value.  Spelman. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  explained  at  large  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  aferibed  to  Gervaiie,  in  the 
chapter  De  Officio  Militis  Argentarii,  being  in  thole  days 
of  great  ufe,  on  account  of  the  various  places,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  in  which  the  king’s  money  was  paid. 

ArsuRA  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  the  me¬ 
tal  in  the  trial.  In  this  fenfe,  a  pound  was  faid  tot  ardere 
denar  ios ,  to  lofe  io  many  penny-weights. 

Arsura  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  dull  and  fweepings  of  filver- 
fmiths,  and  others,  who  work  in  filver,  melted  down 
Du-Cange. 

Arsura  is  alfo  ufed,  in  fome  writer:',  for  the  difeafe  call¬ 
ed  ERYSiPtLAS,  or  lGNis  facer. 

ART,  is  defined  to  be  a  habit  of  the  mind  preferibing  rules 
for  the  due  production  of  certain  effects  ;  or  the  intro¬ 
ducing  the  changes  of  bodies  from  fome  fore-knowledge 
and  defign  in  a  perfon  endyed  with  a  principle  or  faculty 
of  acting. 

The  word  art  is  derived  from  apog,  utility ,  profit ;  and  is 
found  in  that  fenfe  in  iEfchylus. 

According  to  lord  Bacon,  it  is  a  proper  difpofition  of 
the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experience,  fo 
as  to  make  them  anfwer  the  defigns  and  ufes  of  mankind. 
Nature,  according  to  that  philosopher,  is  fometimes  free, 
and  at  her  own  difpofal ;  and  then  Ihe  manifefts  herfelf 
in  a  regular  order  ;  as  we  fee  in  the  heavens,  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  &c.  —Sometimes  (he  is  irregular  and  diforderly,  ei¬ 
ther  through  fome  uncommon  accident,  or  depravation 
in  matter,  when  the  refidance  of  fome  impediment  per¬ 
verts  her  from  her  courfe;  as  in  the  production  of  mon- 
iters. — At  other  times  ihe  is  lubdued  and  fafhioned  by 
human  induitry,  and  made  to  ferve  the  feveral  purpofes 
of  mankind. — This  lait  is  what  we  call  art. — In  which 
fenfe,  art  {lands  oppofed  to  nature. 

Hence -the  knowledge  of  nature  may  be  divided  into  the 
■hiilory  of  generation ,  of  preter generation ,  and  of  arts. — 
The  firil  confiders  nature  at  liberty ;  the  lecond,  her 
errors ;  and  the  third,  her  rejlraints. 
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Art  is  alfo  ufed  for  fiience,  or  knowledge  reduced  into 
practice. 

Several  of  the  fchoolmcn  bold  logic  and  ethics  fo  be  arts-, 
in  as  much  as  they  do  not  terminate  in  mere  theory,  but 
tend  to  pr allies. 

In  this  fenfe  fome  branches  of  the  mathematics  alfo  are 
arts  ;  ethers,  matters  of  dojlrine ,  or  Jcisnce. — Statics  is 
wholly  fcientifical,  as  it  comprehends  the  mere  contem¬ 
plation  of  motion  :  mechanics,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  art , 
as  it  reduces  the  dodrine  of  fiatics  into  practice. 

Art  is  more  commonly  ufed  to  denote  a  certain  fyftem  or 
colledion  of  rules,  precepts,  and  inventions  or  expeti- 
ments,  which  being  duly  obferved,  make  the  things  a 
man  undertakes  fucceed,  and  render  them  advantageous 
and  agreeable. 

In  this  fenfe,  art  is  oppofed  to  feiente,  which  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fpeculative  principles  and  conclufions. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  art,  and  its  didindion  from 
fcience,  are  confidered  more  at  large  in  the  preface  to 
this  work. 

Arts ,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  in  active  and  effective. — Such  as  leave  no  external 
efled  after  their  operation,  as  dancing,  fiddling,  &c.  are 
called  aCtive  or  practical  arts:  thofe  which  do  leave  an 
efled  behind  them,  as  painting,  ike.  are  called  effective 
arts. 

Farther,  with  refped  to  their  fcope  and  object,  they  may 
be  divided  into  human,  as  medicine  ;  and  divine,  as  theology. 

Arts,  human ,  again  maybe  fubdivided  into  civil,  as  law, 
politics,  &c.  military,  as  fortification ,  See.  phyfi.al ,  as  a- 
g'iculture ,  eh  rtdjiry ,  anatomy.  See.  rnctaphffial,  as  logic , 
pure  mathematics,  Stc.  philological,  as  grammar,  criticifm , 
Sec.  mercantile ,  to  which  belong  the  mechanical  arts  and 
manufactures.  See  each  in  its  place. 

A>ts  are  more  properly  divided  into  liberal  and  mechanical. 

Arts,  liberal,  are  thofeLhat  are  noble,  and  ingenious  ',  or 
which  are  worthy  of  being  cultivated  without  any  imme¬ 
diate  regard  to  the  lucre  arifing  from  them.  Such  are 
poetry,  mufic ,  painting,  grammar ,  thctoric,  the  mihtay  art, 
architecture,  and  navigation. 

Arts  mechanical,  are  thofe,  wherein  the  hand  and  body 
are  more  concerned  than  the  mind  ;  and  which  are 
chiefly  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  attending 
them. — Of  which  kind  are  molt  of  thofe  which  fui- 
nifh  us  with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  trades  — Such  are  weaving,  tur¬ 
nery,  brewing,  mafonry,  clock-making ,  carpentry,  joiner), 
foundcry,  printing ,  See. 

The  mechanical  arts  take  their  denomination  from  fcnxccvr, 
machine ;  as  being  all  pradifed  by  means  of  lome  machine 
or  iudrumeiit. 

FV  ith  the  liberal  arts  it  is  otherwife  ;  there  being  feveral 
of  them  which  may  be  learnt  and  pradifed  without  any 
indrument  at  all  j  as  logic,  eloquence ,  medicine,  properly  fo 
called,  &c. 

The  arts  which  relate  to  the  fight  and  hearing,  lord  Ba¬ 
con  obferves  are  repined  liberal,  beyond  thofe  which  re¬ 
gard  the  other  fenfes,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  luxury  :  thefe  are  ufually  called  \\\c  fine,  arts ;  fucli 
are  poetry ,  painting ,  fiulpture,  mufic,  gardening ,  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

It  has  been  well  noted  by  philofophers,  that,  during  the 
rife  and  growth  of  dates,  the  military  arts  chiefly  fiourifh  ■, 
when  arrived  at  their  height,  the  liberal  at  is  \  and  when 
in  a  declining  date,  the  voluptuary  arts. 

There  are  alfo  divers  particular  arts',  the  art  of  mcmor\ , 
the  art  of  deciphering,  the  art  of  jwimming ,  art  of  diving , 

See. 

Democritus  maintained,  that  men  learnt  all  their  arts 
from  brutes  -,  that  the  jpuier  taught  them  weaving  ;  the 
Jwalhw,  building ,  the  nightingale,  ruffe,  and  feveral  kinds 
of  medicine. 

Art,  term  of.  See  Term. 

Arts,  bachelor  of.  See  Bachelor. 

Arts,  mnfier  of.  See  Master,  Degree,  Faculty. 

ART  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  imaginary,  and  even  fuperiti- 
tious  dodrines  and  inventions  — Such  are,  Lully’s  Art, 
or  the  trajcendentul  Art.  This  is  an  art  by  means 
of  which  a  man  may  difpute  whole  days  on  any  topic  in 
nature,  without  underhanding  the  lead  tittle  of  the  thing 
in  difpute  ;  thus  called  from  its  inventor  Raymond  Lully. 
It  coufids  chiefly  in  difpofing  the  feveral  forts  of  beings 
into  divers  feales  or  climaxes,  to  be  run  down  in  a  de- 
feending  progreffion. — Thus,  whatever  was  propofed  as 
the  fubjed  of  diftourfe,  they  would  fay,  fil'd,  it  is  a  be¬ 
ing,  and  confequently,  one  true,  good,  perfed  :  then, 
it  is  either  created,  or  uncreated.  Again,  every  created 
being  is  either  body  or  fpirit,  &c. 

Art,  notoria  is  a  pretended  manner  of  acquiring  fciences  by 
infufion,  without  any  other  application  than  a  little  fad¬ 
ing,  and  performing  a  few  ceiemonies.  It  was  folemnly 
condemned  by  the  Dorbonne  in  1320. 

Art,  St.  Anjclm'iy  is  a  fuperltiiious  manner  of  curing 
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wounds,  by  barely  touching  the  linen  wherewith  thofe 
wounds  had  been  covered. 

Delrio,  in  his  Difqufuiones  Magicse,  obferves,  that  Come 
Italian  foldiers,  who  pra&ifed  this  art,  attributed  the  (in¬ 
vention  thereof  to  St.  Anfelm;  but  he  afl'ures  us  withal, 
that  it  was  really  invented  by  Anfelm  of  Parma,  a  cele¬ 
brated  magician. 

Art,  St.  Paul’s,  is  a  branch  of  the  arts  notoria,  fo  called  as 
being  fuppofcd  to  have  been  taught  by  St.  Paul,  after  his 
being  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven. 

Art  and  Part,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland  When  any  one  is  charged  with  a  crime, 
they  fay  he  is  art  and  part  in  committing  the  fame  ;  that 
is  he  was  concerned  both  in  the  contrivance  and  in  the 
execution  of  it. 

The  fa6ls  inferring  as t  and  part  need  not  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  laid  in  the  libel  or  indictment,  for  thefe  general 
words,  as  terms  of  dated  fignification,  are  fufficient. 
Yet  thefe  faCts  may  be  fet  forth,  and  it  is  proper  fo  to  do, 
if  the  profecutor  choofes  to  confide  in  the  court  rather 
than  in  the  jury.  Vide  Mackenz.  Crim’.  Law. 

One  may  be  art  and  part ,  i.  By  giving  counfel  to  perpe¬ 
trate,  without  diliinCtion,  whether  the  crime  would  have 
been  committed  without  fuch  counfel  or  not :  this  being 
what  can  never  be  perfectly  known.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  more  atrocious  crimes,  he  that  gives 
counfel  is  equally  punifhed  as  he  that  commits  them; 
but  in  the  lefs  atrorious,  iefs  leverely.  And  fometimes 
reafons  of  mitigation  are  taken  from  the  age,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  advifing,  & c. 

2.  By  aid  and  affiftance,  and  that  either  previous,  or 
concomitant,  or  fubfequent,  to  the  commiflion  of  the 
crime. 

3.  By  a  clear  and  explicit  mandate  to  commit  the  crime, 
or  to  do  fomewhat  unlawful  in  itfelf,  which  with  great 
probability  might  produce  it,  if  executed  by  the  hand  of 
the  mandatory,  and  not  that  of  another. 

Art,  hermetical.  See  Hermetical. 

Art,  hyj/opic.  See  Hyssop ic. 

ART  ABA,  an  ancient  meafure  of  capacity  ufed  by  the 
Perfians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians. 

The  Perfian  artaba  is  reprefented  by  Herodotus  as  bigger 
than  the  Attic  medimnus  by  three  Attic  choenixes\  from 
which  it  appears,  that  it  was  equal  to  6£  Roman  modii  ; 
consequently  that  it  contained  16 6\  pounds  of  wine  or 
•water  ;  or  I26f  pounds  of  wheat 

The  Egyptian  artaba  contained  five  Roman  modii,  and  fell 
fhort  of  the  Attic  medimnus  by  one  modius ;  confequently 
held  133-3-  pounds  of  water  or  wine,  100  pounds  of 
wheat,  or  60  of  flour. 

The  Babylonians  allowed  their  god  Bel  us  twelve  artabas 
of  fine  flower  for  his  daily  fudenance  ;  which  will  amount 
to  60  Roman  modii,  and  coijfequently  720  pounds  of 
flour. 

The  Median  artaba  was  of  the  fame  content  with  the 
Attic  medimnus,  and  confequently  equal  to  fix  Roman  mo¬ 
dii,  held  160  pounds  of  water,  or  wine,  and  120  of 
wheat.  Beverin.  de  Pond  Sc  Menf,  part  ii.  p.  125. 

ARTADA,  or  Artadar,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
realgar  burnt,  or  calcined;  commended  by  Paracel- 
fus  in  malignant  ulcers,  and  by  Foreflus  for  the  cure  of 
the  polypus. 

ARTANITA  of  the  ancients.  See  LeonTofetalon. 

ARTEDI  A,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandriadiyjnia  clafs. 
We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  genus.  The  characters 
are,  that  it  is  an  umbelliferous  plant;  the  rays  of  the 
large  umbel  are  difform,  the  flowers  of  the  fmall  ones  in 
the  dilk  are  male,  and  the  rays  are  hermaphrodite, 
thefe  have  each  five  flender  ftamina ;  thofe  flowers 
that  compofe  the  rays  have  a  fmall  germen  at  bot¬ 
tom,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  rpundifh  comprefled 
fruit,  with  a  leafy  border ;  this  fplits  into  two,  and 
contains  two  oblong  feeds  with  fcaly  borders.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Eafl. 

ARTEIMSIA,  in  Antiquity,  yearly  feftivals  obferved  in  di¬ 
vers  cities  in  Greece,  particularly  Delphi,  in  honour  of 
Diana,  furnamed  Artemis. 

In  the  A>  ternfia,  a  mullet  was  facrificed  to  this  goddefs, 
as  being  thought  to  bear  fome  refembance  to  her,  be- 
caufe  it  is  Lid  to  huntand  kill  the  sea -hare.  Athen.  lib.vii. 

Artemisia,  in  Botany.  See  Mugwort. 

ARTEMONITES,  in  Church  Hifiory,  Chridians  in  the 
third  century  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Chrid,  aflerting 
him  to  have  only  had  a  human  nature,  though  divinely 
fent,  and  more  excellent  than  the  prophets.  Prateol. 
Elench.  Hter.  1.  i.  n.  70. 

ARTENNA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  water-bird,  of  the 
fize  of  a  hen,  of  a  hrownifh  colour  on  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  belly;  having  a  hooked  bill,  and  its  three 
fore-toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  but  the  hinder  one 
loofe.  It  is  found  on  the  ifland  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic 
fea,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  avis  Dio m ed is  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  R.ay. 
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ARTERIA  afpera.  See  Aspera. 

Arteria  Jacra.  See  Sacra. 

Arteria  venofa ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  what 
we  call  the  pulmonary  vein,  or  that  vetTel  whereby  the 
blood  is  conveyed  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  p.  54. 

The  denomination  was  anciently  given  it,  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  of  its  being  an  air-veflel,  and  that  it  ferved  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  vital  aura  from  the  lungs  to  the 
heart. 

ARIERIACS,  Arteriaca,  medicines  proper  for  difor- 
orders  of  the  trachea,  and  the  voice. 

Arte/ lacs  are  reduced  by  Galen  into  three  kinds :  1.  Such 
as  are  void  of  all  acrimony,  ferving  to  mollify  the  afpe- 
perities  of  the  part;  to  which  kind  belong,  gum  tragacanth, 
ajier  Jamius,  amylum,  or  (larch,  milk,  &c.  2.  Thofe  of  an 
acrimonious  quality,  whereby  they  ftimulate  even  the 
found  parts;  fuch  are  honey,  turpentines,  bitter  almonds, 
iris  root,  &c.  3.  Thofe  of  an  intermediate  kind,  foft 

and  mild,  yet  detergent;  fuch  are  butter,  and  divers 
preparations  made  of  almonds,  milk,  honey,  See. 

ARTERIA,  or  Arterious,  in  Anatomy ,  fomething  that 
relates  to  the  arteries.  See  Artery. 

The  arterial  blood  is  fuppofed  more  warm,  florid,  and 
fpirituous,  than  the  venal. 

ARTERIOSA  vena,  or  arterial  vein,  a  denomination  given 
to  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  that  veflel  whereby  the  blood 
is  conveyed  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the 
lungs. 

AR  TERIOSUS  canalis ,  is  a  tube  in  the  heart  of  the  foetus ; 
which,  with  the  foramen  ovale,  ferves  to  maintain  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  divert  it  from  the  lungs. 

ARE  ERIOTOM  Y,  in  Cbirurgery,  &c.  the  operation  of 
opening  an  artery  ;  or  of  letting  blood  with  a  lancet  by 
the  arteries,  praftifed  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes. 

The  word  is  formed  of  apTijpisc,  and  Ti[u.va,  feco ,  I  cut. 
The  word  arteriotomy,  according  to  its  etymology,  fig- 
nifies  that  chirurgical  operation,  by  which,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  patient,  the  arteries  are  opened  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  veins,  in  order  to  procure  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood.  But  though  in  our  own  days  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  not  fo  frequently  attempted  as  in  former  ages, 
for  fear  not  only  of  too  great  an  effufion  of  blood,  but 
alfo  of  an  aneurism;  yet  if  it  is  cautioufly  performed, 
it  has  the  fuffrage  of  the  greated  phyficians  in  its  favour; 
as  being  apradtice  of  Angular  ufe,  and  unattended  with 
any  bad  confequences.  Accordingly  we  read  that  the 
more  ancient  phyficians  opened  arteries  in  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

Arteriotomy ,  however,  being  a  hazardous  operation,  is 
feldom  ufed  with  defign,  except  in  the  forehead,  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  where  the  arteries  are  eafily 
clofed  again  by  means  of  the  cranium  underneath,  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  effefl  in  any  other  part.  In 
the  other  parts  it  ufually  proves  fatal  ;  and  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  inftances  of  perfons  killed  in  bleeding,  by  the 
opening  an  artery  inftead  of  a  vein. 

Opening  an  artery  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  open¬ 
ing  a  vein,  as  the  veflel  feldom  appears  plainly  through 
the  (kin,  and  there  is  no  guide  but  its  vibration  under 
the  finger. 

In  the  operation  of  arteriotomy,  the  patient  mud  be  placed 
in  a  good  light,  and  the  furgeon  mud  place  two  fingers 
of  his  left-hand,  at  a  fmall  dillance  from  each  other, 
both  on  the  artery.  He  mud  then  obferve  the  courfe  of 
the  veflel,  and  cut  down  into  it  deeper  than  in  phlebotomy, 
and  raife  the  point  of  the  lancet,  fo  as  to  make  a  fufficient 
orifice  :  in  this  he  need  not  fear  the  cutting  of  the  veflel 
quite  through,  for  even  that  is  attended  with  no  ill  con¬ 
fequences  after  deligation.  If  now  the  blood  follows  the 
lancet^n  a  very  florid  and  falient  dream,  you  may  be  fa- 
tisfied  the  artery  is  well  opened :  if  this  is  not  the  cafe 
it  mud  be  cut  again;  but  as  in  this  operation,  the  fine 
point  of  a  lancet  is  apt  to  be  broke  againd  the  bone,  the 
ufe  of  a  fmall  fcalpel  is  preferable.  A  pound  or  a  pound 
and  half  of  blood  (hould  be  taken  by  this  operation  : 
when  the  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  is  taken,  the  deli¬ 
gation  mud  be  made  with  three  comprefles,  each  larger 
than  the  other,  laying  on  the  fmalled  firft,  in  which 
mud  be  included  a  farthing,  a  bit  of  lead,  or  of  chewed 
paper,  to  comprefs  the  artery  againd  the  bone,  and  the 
head,  mud  continue  tied  up  with  a  proper  bandage  eight 
days.  Heider. 

Fernelius,  Severinus,  Tulpius,  and  Catherwood,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  introduce  arteriotomy  in  apoplectic  cafes,  as 
much  preferable  to  venefeCtion. 

ARTERY,  in  Anatomy ,  a  hollow  fidulous  canal,  appointed 
to  receive  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and 
diftribute  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  maintenance 
of  heat  and  life,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  necefiary  nu¬ 
triment. —  See  Tab.  Ant.  ( Angeiol .)  fig.  r. 

The  word  is,  fome  imagine,  derived  from  avp,  aer ,  the 
air ,  and  rnpeu,  fervo,  to  keep ;  but  others,  who  under- 
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Hand  the  ufe  of  the  part  better  derive  it  from  ctipo,  1 
lift ,  becaufe  of  its  continual  throbbing  or  beating. 

The  arteries  are  ordiriatily  compofed  of  three  coats  or 
membranes.  The  firft  or  outermoft,  nervous  or  tendi¬ 
nous  ;  being  a  thread  of  fine  blood-veffels  with  nerves, 
for  no'urifliing  the  other  coat3.  The  fecond  mufcular,and 
made  up  of  circular,  or  rather  fpiral  fibres ;  of  which  there 
are  more  or  fqwer  ftrata,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
artery  :  thefe  fibres  have  a  flrong  elafticity,  by  which  they 
contrafl  themfelves  with  force,  when  the  power  by 
which  they  have  been  ftretched  out  ceafes.  The  third  and 
jnmoft  coat  is  a  fine,  denfe,  tranfparent  membrane,  keep¬ 
ing  the  blood  within  its  channels,  which  otherwise, 
upon  the  dilatation  of  an  artery,  would  eafily  feparate  the 
fpiral  fibres  from  one  another.  As  the  arteries  grow 
fmaller,  thefe  coats  grow  thinner. 

All  the  arteries  are  conical,  i.  e.  they  begin  with  the  trunk, 
and,  growing  lefs  and  narrower,  end  in  branches  fo  mi¬ 
nute,  that  they  efcape  the  fight,  unlefs  a  Hi  fled  with  mi- 
trofcopes ;  by  which,  in  the  tails  of  tadpoles,  and  very 
fmall  eels,  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  feem,  by  the 
fwift  uninterrupted  courfe  of  the  blood,  to  be  inoiculated, 
or  cpntinued  to  the  originations  of  the  veins  :  though  by 
the  tranfparency  of  thofe  vefiels,  the  actual  continuation 
be  not  vilible. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  of  a  very  denfe,  clofe  con¬ 
texture  ;  by  which  means  the  blood  not  being  vifible 
through  them,  they  generally  appear  white.  Add,  that 
the  blood,  proceeding  from  a  greater  capacity  to  a  lefs,  is 
thereby  fomewhat  obftru£ted  in  its  pafiage  ;  but  being 
forced  on  by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  it  difiends  the  coats, 
and  thereby  occafions  a  falient  motion,  called  the  pulse; 
-—By  this  thicknefs  and  whitenefs  of  the  arteries,  with 
the  pulfation  obferved  therein,  arteries  are  diftinguifhed 
from  veins. 

The  pulfe  of  the  arteries,  like  that  of  the  heart,  confifis 
of  two  reciprocal  motions,  a  fyfole  or  contraction,  and  a 
diafvle  or  dilatation  :  but  they  keep  oppofite  times  ;  the 
fyfole  of  the  one  anfwering  to  the  diajiole  of  the  other. 

All  the  arteries  of  the  body,  we  have  obferved,  arife  in 
two  large  trunks,  from  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
Tfiat  from  the  right  ventiricle  is  called  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  ferving  to  carry  the  blood  into  the  lungs  :  that  from 
the  left,  the  aorta,  or  great  artery,  which,  by  its  nume¬ 
rous  ramifications,  furnifhes  all  the  reft  of  the  body,  as 
far  as  the  remoteft  ftages  of  circulation’. 

The  great  artery,  after  it  leaves  the  heart,  divides  into  two 
large  trunks,  called  the  afc  ending,  or  upper,  and  defend¬ 
ing,  or  lower  trunks . 

The  afcending  trunk,  or  aorta  afendens ,  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  head,  and  other  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  is 
fubdivided  into  three  branches.— The  firft,  the  right 
fubclavian ,  whence  arife  the  carotid ,  vertebral,  cervical , 
right  axillary,  &c. — The  fecond,  is  the  left  carotid — The 
third,  the  hit  fubclavian-,  whence  arife  the  left  cervical , 
vertebral,  and  axillary. — See  each  deferibed  in  its  proper 
article,  Axillary,  Carotid,  Cervical,  Subcla¬ 
vian,  Vertebral,  &c. 

The  defeending  trunk,  or  aorta  defeendens,  carries  the  blood 
to  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

Out  of  this  arife  the  bronchial,  intercofals ,  cceliac,  phrenic, 
mefentcric ,  emulgent, fpermatic,  iliac,  umbilical,  epigafric,  hy- 
pogajlric,  crural,  8cc.  with  their  feveral  ramifications. — 
See  each  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Weitbrecht  concludes,  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
blood  thrown  out  of  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  and  the 
great  refift.mce  in  the  capillary  arteries,  that  all  or  much 
the  larger  lhare  of  what  is  fent  out  of  the  heart,  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  arteries  during  the  fyjlole  of  the  heart,  and 
is  fent  forward  into  the  veins,  by  the  contra&ion  of  the 
arteries,  but  fo,  that  the  veins  can  have  no  pulfation, 
becaufe  fo  much  as  is  received  from  the  veins  is  thrown 
into  the  heart  at  the  fame  time.  The  fmallnefs  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  thrown  out  of  the  heart  makes  him 
think,  that  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  cannot  be  fo  much 
owing  to  their  diftenfion,  as  to  their  change  of  place; 
and  he  fays  he  perceived,  upon  trial,  that  all  the  arteries 
of  the  body  are  not  dilated  or  coutradled  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  auricles  alfo,  according  to  him,  ferve  to  give  an  im¬ 
petus  to  the  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  for  the 
blood  moves  fo  How  in  the  veins,  that  its  momentum  would 
not  be  fufticient  to  diftend,  and  to  give  a  fpting  great 
enough  to  the  ventricles.  The  pulmonary  blood  acquir¬ 
ing  confnier.ible  velocity  by  the  motion  of  the  lungs  re¬ 
quires  a  much  lefs  auricle  from  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava, 
Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  tom.  vi.  &  vii. 

A  draught  of  the  feveral  arteries ,  with  their  divifiorrs  and 
fubdivilioas,  in  their  natural  order  and  pofition,  as  taken 
from  the  life.vfee  in  plate  Anatomy ,  {Angcid  fg.  6.) 

A  a. t  fry  is  alfo  applied  to  that  filtulous  tube,  compofed  of 
caitilages  and  membranes,  which  defeends  from  the 


mouth  to  thfi  lungs,  for  the  conveyance  and  reconvey* 
ance  of  the  air,  in  refpiration. 

This  is  particularly  called  the  afpera  arteria,  or  trachcea , 
and  popularly  the  wind  -pipe. 

Artery,  wounded.  See  Aneurism. 

ARTFIANITA,  in  Botany,  bee  Cyclamen,  and  Sow¬ 
bread. 

ARTHEL,  fomething  caft  into  a  court,  in  Wales,  or  its 
marches ;  whereby  the  court  is  letted  or  difeontinued  for 
the  time. — The  calling  of  artkel  is  prohibited,  26  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  6. 

ARTHRITIC  Waters.  See  Water. 

ARTHPJTICA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
primrose,  and  by  others  to  the  ground-  pine. 
ARTHRITIS  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gout. 

The  word  is  formed  from  apOpov,  arti  ulus,  joint  ;  in  rea 
gard  the  chief  feat  of  that  difiemper  is  in  the  joints. 

ARTHRODIA,  in  Anatomy,  afpecies  of  articulation, 
wherein  a  flat  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  (hal¬ 
low  focket  of  another. 

The  word  is  formed  from  apQ pov,  articulut,  and  Axofta;, 
recipio,  I  receive. 

Such  is  the  articulation  of  the  humerus,  with  the  fca- 
pula. 

Arthrodia,  or  Arti-irodium,  in  Natural  Hifory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  crystal,  of  which  there  are  five 
fpecies.  See  Tab.  Fojfls,  Clafs  3. 

Arthrodia,  in  Zoology,  a  lately  cftabliftied  clafs  of  ani- 
matcula,  containing  thofe  with  vifible  limbs. 

ARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  juncture  of  two  bones,  de- 
figned  for  motion  ;  called  alfo  articulation. 

'Fhe  word  is  formed  from  ap&pov,  articu/us. 

ARTICHOKE,  in  Botany,  caiied  by  the  Latins  cynara, 
of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  aqualis  clafs.  Its  charatflers  are 
thefe  :  it  hath  a  compound  flower  made  up  of  many 
hermaphrodite  florers,  included  in  one  common  (caly 
empalement.  The  florets  are  tubulous,  equal,  and  uni¬ 
form,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  narrow  fegments;  and 
they  have  five  fhort,  hairy  ftamina.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fingle,  oblong,  comprefled,  four-cornered  feed, 
crowned  with  long  hairy  down. 

We  have  two  forts  of  artichokes  that  are  cultivated  in 
the  Englifh  gardens,  which  we  (hall  diftingnifh  here, 
only  by  the  names  whereby  they  are  generally  known 
among  gardeners. 

The  bell  fort  is  what  the  gardeners  call  the  globe  arti¬ 
choke.  This  hath  large  heads,  with  broad  brown  feales, 
which  turn  inward;  the  flefhy  part  at  the  bottom  of  the 
feales  is  very  thick,  and  is  therefore  much  preferred  to 
the  other,  called  the  French  artichoke  ;  the  ftalks  of 
which  do  generally  grow  taller,  with  fmaller  heads, 
foimed  more  conical  than  thofe  of  the  globe  ;  the  feales 
are  narrower,  of  a  greener  colour,  and  frequently  turned 
outward.  The  flelhy  part,  or  bottom,  is  not  near  fo 
thick,  and  hath  a  dilagreeable  perfumed  tafle.  This  was 
almoft  totally  rooted  out  of  the  Englfh  gardens  before 
the  hard  froft  in  1739-40,  when  the  greateft  part  of  the 
roots  of  the  other  fort  were  deftroyed  ;  many  perfons 
were  fupplied  the  following  fpring  with  plants  from. 
Guernfey,  where  they  cultivate  only  the  latter  fort  ;  but 
fince  the  other  has  been  increafed  again,  this  green  fort 
has  been  rooted  out  of  moft  gardens,  to  make  way  tor 
the  globe  artichoke. 

The  manner  of  propagating  this  ufeful  plant,  is  from 
flips  or  fuckers  taken  from  the  old  plant  in  February  and 
March  ;  thefe,  if  planted  in  a  good  foil,  will  produce  a 
good  fruit  the  autumn  following.  The  old  artichoke 
ltocks  are  to  be  dreffed  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
beginning  of  March  ;  this  mull  be  thus  performed  ;  with 
a  fpade  remove  all  the  earth  from  about  the  (lock  ;  down 
below  the  part  from  which  the  young  lboots  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Then  make  choice  of  two  of  the  cleared  and 
llraighteft,  and  moft  promifing  plants  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  under-part  of  the  (lock;  let  thefe  be  left 
for  a  crop  :  then  with  a  thumb  force  off  all  the  other 
buds  and  young  fhoots  clofe  to  the  head  of  the  ftock 
from  whence  they  are  produced,  and  with  the  fpade 
draw  the  earth  about  the  two  plants  which  are  left, 
doling  it  faff  with  the  hands  to  each  of  them,  and  fepa- 
rating  them  afunder  as  far  as  can  be  without  breaking 
them,  theu'erop  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  which  hang- 
down. 

When  this  is  done,  a  crop  of  fpinach  may  he  fowed  be- 
tween  the  flocks,  which  will  be  gathered  off  before  thev 
come  to  ripen  ;  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  arti¬ 
chokes  begin  to  fruit,  all  the  young  plants  produced  fince 
the  dreffing  muft  be  removed,  and  all  the  fuckers  taken 
off,  leaving  only  the  one  principal  fruit;  and  when  the 
aittchckc  is  fit  to  gather,  the  flock  muft  be  cut  down  clofe 
to  the  ground,  that  it  may  fhoot  out  new  fprouts  before 
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Oaober,  which  5s  the  feafon  For  earthing  them,  or,  as 
the  gardeners  call  it,  landing  the  artichoke  docks.  Miller. 
The  earthing  them  is  thus  done  ;  cut  oft  all  the  fprouts 
ciofe  to  the  ground,  then  dig  trenches  between  the  rows, 
covering  up  the  Hocks  with  the  earth  in  ridges  •,  thofe 
artichoke r  which  are  planted  in  a  rnoift  rich  foil  will  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  largeft  fruit,  but  the  roots  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  in  a  very  rnoift  one. 

The  artichoke  is  a  pleafant  wholefome,  and  very  nouriffi- 
ing  food  ;  the  roots  are  reckoned  to  be  aperitive,  cleanf- 
ing,  and  diuretic  ;  good  for  the  jaundice,  and  to  provoke 

urine. 


The  French  and  Germans  eat  not  only  the  heads,  but 
alfo  the  young  ftalks  boiled,  and  feafoned  with  butter 
and  vinegar.  The  Italians  feldom  boil  the  heads,  but  eat 
them  raw,  when  young,  with  fait,  oil,  and  pepper.  _ 
Artichokes  have  the  reputation  of  promoting  venereal  in¬ 
clinations  to  a  very  great  degree  ;  the  ftalks,  preserved  in 
honey,  are  (aid  to  be  an  excellent  petiOral,  but  they 
ftiould  firft  be  blanched,  like  celery.  . 

The  common  leaves,  boiled  in  white  wine  whey,  are 
much  commended  in  the  jaundice,  as  is  alfo  the  juice  of 

thefe  leaves.  James.  f  ,  , 

Artichoke,  JerufJcm,  is  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  the  he- 
hanthus,  or  sun  -flower  of  the  perennial  kind,  which  is 
propagated  in  many  gardens  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen  . 
it  is  a  very  agreeably  taffed  root,  but  watery,  and  windy, 
and  therefore  at  prefent  generally  difregarded. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  out  the  fmalier  roots,  or  even 
’  pieces  of  the  larger,  which  have  buds  to  them,  in  the 
jpring  or  autumn  ;  they  muft  be  allowed  a  very  confider- 
able  dillance  for  they  fpread  immoderately,  and  multiply 
very  quick.  In  the  autumn  following,  when  their  Items 
decay,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe.  They  are  but 
nil  Gently  plants,  though  very  tall,  and  are  commonly 
placed  in  bbfeuve  corners  of  a  garden.  Miller. 
ARTICLE,  Articulus,  a  little  part  or  divifion  of  a  book, 
writing  or  the  like.— Aquinas  divides  his  l'umof  theology 
into  federal  queftions  ;  and  each  queftion  into  divers  ar¬ 
ticles.-  Such  an  account  confifts  of  fo  many  articles.  ^  . 
Article  is  alfo  applied  to  the  feveral  claufes  or  conditions 
of  a  contract,  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  articles  of  marriage,  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  preliminary  articles,  he.  t 

Articles,  of  the  clergy,  Articuli  clen,  are  certain  Ita- 
tutes  touching  perfons  and  caufes  ecclefiaftical,  made  un¬ 
der  Edward  ll.  and  HI.  .  , 

.Article  of  Jaith  is  by  Come  denned  z  point  of  v^hriiiictn 
do&rine,  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  as  having  been 
revealed  by  God  himfelf,  and  allowed  and  eftablfthed  as 
fuch  by  the  church. 

The  thirty-nine  aaticles  were  founded,  ior  the  molt  part, 
upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and  publilhed  in  the 
rePrn  of  Edward  VI.  They  were  firft  pad  in  the  con¬ 
vocation,  and  confirmed  by  royal  authority  in  the  year 
i  e62  They  were  afterwards  ratified  anew  in  the  year 
i  i*  and  again  by  Charles  I.  The  law  requires  a  fub- 
f caption  to  thefe  articles  of  all  perfons  ordained  to  be 
deacons  or  priefts,  13  El.  cap.  1 2.  of  all  clergymen  in¬ 
ducted  to  any  ecclefiaftical  living,  by  the  fame  ltatue, 
and  of  licenfed  ledurers  and  curates.  13  El.  cap.  12. 
and  .3  and  14  Ch.  II.  cap.  4.  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
of  chancellors,  officials,  and  commiflanes,  and  of  fchool- 
mafters.  By  1  Wil.  HE  cap.  18.  diffentmg  teachers  are  to 
fubferibe  all  except  the  34th}  35th>  and  36th,  and  part 
of  the  20th  (and  in  the  cafe  of  Anabaptifts,  except  alfo 
part  of  the  27th)  ;  otherwife  they  are  exempted  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  toleration. 

Article,  articulus,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a  joint,  or  junc¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more  bones  of  the  body. 

Article  of  death,  articulis  mortis,  the  laft  pangs  or  agony 
of  a  dying  perfon. 

The  pope  ufually  fends  his  benedidion  to  the  cardinals, 
&c.  in  a'ticulo  mortis. 

Article,  in  Arithmetic,  fignifies  the  number  10,  or  any 
number  juftly  divifible'into  ten  parts  ;  as  20,  30,  40,  &c. 
_ Thefe  are  fometimes  called  cUcads ,  and  fometimes 

round  numbers.  .  ,  .  - 

Article,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a  particle  ufed  in  molt 
*  languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denoting  the 
feveral  cafes  and  genders  thereof.  . 

The  ufe  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that  in  languages 
which  have  no  different  terminations,  to  exprefs  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  and  circumftances  of  nouns,  there  is  fome- 

thitig  required  to  fupply  that  office.  j  n- 

The  Latins  have  no  articles-,  but  the  Greeks,  and  moft 
of  the  modern  languages,  have  had  recourfe  to  them,  tor 
fixing  and  afcertairiing  the  vague  figmfication  of  common 

and  apne  lative  names.  .  .  , 

The  Greeks  have  their  I,  the  eaftern  tongues  “?eir  h* 
eir.bhnticum  -,  the  Italians  their  il ,  lo,  and  la.  —  I  he  E  rench 
their  It,  lu  and  M.— The  Germans  their  der ,  das,  dat. 
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The  Englifh  have  alfo  two  articles,  a  and  the ;  which  be¬ 
ing  perfixed  to  fubftantives,  apply  their  general  fignifi- 
cation  to  fome  particular  things.  See  letter  A. 

Some  grammarians  make  the  article  a  diftimft  part  of 
fpeech ;  others  will  have  it  a  pronoun;  and  others  a 
noun  adjedtive.  See  Speech  and  Pronoun. 

Articles  are  of  great  fervice  in  a  language,  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  more  neat  and  precife  expreffing.  of  ier 
veral  properties  and  relations,  which  muft  otherwife  be 
loft.  And  hence  one  great  difadvantage  of  the  Latin, 
above  other  languages  which  have  articles  in  that  the 
article  being  either  expreffed,  or  left  out,  makes  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  fenfe,  which  the  Latins  cannot  diftinguifh. 
-^Thus  when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour,  Ji  lu  es  Filius 
Dei,  it  may  either  be  underftood,  if  thou  a_rt  a  Son  of 
God,  or,  if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  —  Scaliger,  from  the 
want  of  articles  in  the  Latin,  has  concluded  them  ufelefs. 
The  Italians  even  prefix  articles  to  proper  names,  which 
do  not  naturally  need  any,  becaufe  they  of  them- 
felves  fignify  things  individually." Thus  they  fay,  il 
Ariflo,  il  Tajfo,  il  Petrarcba.—  Even  the  French  join  the 
article  to  the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c. 
as  la  Suede ,  la  Normandie. — And  we  likewiie  annex  it  to  the 
names  of  ceitain  mountains  and  rivers ;  as  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  the  Alps,  he.  . 

Article,  indefinite.  T  he  article  o  is  faid  to  be  indefinite, 
becaufe  applied  to  names  taken  in  their  more  general  and 
confuted  fignification  •,  as,  he  travelled  with  the  port  and 
equipage  of  a  prince  ;  where  the  words,  a  prince,  may  be 
underftood  of  any  prince  in  general.  Or,  a  refpe&s  our 
primary  preception,  and  denotes  individuals,  as  unknown. 
Art  icle,  definite.  The  article  the  is  faid  to  be  definite ,  or 
demonjlr alive,  as  fixing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  it  is  put  be¬ 
fore,  to  one  individual  thing.  Or  the  refpefts  our  fe- 
condary  preception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known. 
See  Definitive. 

Fa.  Buffier,  diftinguifhes  a  third  kind  of  articles  in  I  rench, 
which  he  calls  intermediate ,  or  partitive  ;  ferving  to  de¬ 
note  part  of  the  thing  expreffed  by  the  fubftantives  they 
are  added  to  :  as,  des  fcavants  ont  cru,  Jome  learned  men 
have  fuppofed,  he.  I  want  de  la  lumiere,  fame  light,  he. 
The  ufe  and  diftinaion  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  ar¬ 
ticles  le  or  la,  and  de  or  du,  make  one  of  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  ihe  French  tongue,  as  being  ^utterly  arbitrary, 
and  only  to  be  acquired  by  praaice. — We  may  add,  that 
in  the  Englifh,  though  the  articles  be  fo  few,  yet  they 
are  of  fuch  frequent  ufe,  that  they  eafily  difeover  any 
ftranger,  from  a  natural  EngHfhman. 

ARTICULARIS,  Articular,  in  Medicine,  ah  epithet 
applied  to  a  difeafe,  which  more  immediately  infefts  the 
articuli,  or  joints.  ■ 

The  morbus  articularis  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  mpOgtrtf, 

and  our  ©out.  .  t 

ARTICULATE  founds  are  thofe  which  exprels  the  letters, 

fyllables,  he.  of  any  alphabet,  or  language.  See  Inar¬ 
ticulate. 

Bru-es  cannot  form  articulate  founds,  or  they  cannot  ar¬ 
ticulate  the  founds  of  their  voice excepting  fome  few 
birds,  as  the  parrot,  pye ,  raven,  Jlarling,  he.  . 

ARTICULATED  libel,  Hbellus  drii'culatuS,  that  Wherein  th® 
parts  of  a  fa£t  are  fet  forth  to  the  judge  in  fliort,  diftinft 

This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  Hbellus  pofiticnalis. 

Articulated  /w/i  SeeLEAF.  ■ 

Articulated  radius ,  in  Natural  Hi/zory.  bee  Radius 

articulatus.  .  .  .  . 

ARTICULATION,  in  Grammar ,  a  difhna  pronunciation 

of  words  and  fyllables.  i-  c  n  c 

Articulation  is  that  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  firft  of 
founds  and  letters  then  of  their  combinations,  for  the 
comnofing  of  fyllables  and  words.  Hence  he  who  pro¬ 
nounces  his  words  clearly  and  diftm&ly,  is  faid  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  articulately.  . 

Articulation,  apS^exn;,  in  Anatomy ,  the  juncture  or 
connexion  of  two  bones.  The  bones  cannot  Carve  the 
intended  purpofes,  except  the  feveral  pieces  are  fitly  ad- 
iufted,  and  then  kept  together  m  different  ways.  The 
moft  ancient  ofteologifts  (fpeaking  tonly  of  the  perfect 
bones  of  an  adult)  called  the  firft  of  thefe  articulation, 

and  the  other  symphysis. 

Articulation  thus  underftood  is  of  two  kinds,  one  move- 
able  by  which  the  bones  are  allowed  a  certain  degree  of 
motion  ;  the  other  immoveable,  by  which  they  are  fixed 
together  without  motion.  The  firft  is  commonly  called 
diarthrosis  ;  that  is  (according  to  the  expreffion  of 
Carolus  Stephanus,  an  ancient  phyfician  of  the  faculty  at 
Paris)  an  articulation  fepatated  ;  the  other fynarthr ofis ,  or 
an  articulation  conjoined.  There  is  It  ill  another  Ipeues 
of  articulation,  which  cannot  well  be  reduced  to .either  of 
the  two  former,  as  partaking  of  both  i  this,  there  , 
may  be  eftabliftied  as  a  third  kind,  by  the  name  of  .  - 
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PHiarthrosis,  which  agrees  better  to  this  fort  than 
to  the  other  articulations ,  tc  which  it  has  fometimes  been 
applied. 

ARTIFICERS,  thofe  who  work  with  the  hands,  and  fell 
things  fafhioned  by  them  into  other  forms. 

Artificers  amount  to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
handicrafts  and  mechanics  :  fuch  are  fmiths,  carpenters, 
taylors,  ffioemakers,  weavers,  and  the  like. 

The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  where 
they  aflembled  and  chofe  their  own  patron,  to  defend 
their  caufts  :  they  were  exempted  from  all  perfonal  fer- 
vices.  .  Taruntenus  Paternus  reckons  thirty-two  fpecies 
of  artificers ,  and  ConRantine  thirty-five,  who  enjoyed 
this  privilege.  The  artificers  were  incorporated  into  di¬ 
vers  colleges  or  companies,  each  of  which  had  their  tu¬ 
telar  gods,  to  whom  they  offered  their  worfhip,  feveral 
of  thefe,  when  they  quited  their  profeffion,  hung  up  their 
tools,  a  votive  offering  to  their  gods.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant. 
Artificers  were  held  a  degree  below  merchants,  and  a>~ 
gentarii,  or  money-changers,  and  their  employment  more 
fordid.  Some  deny,  that  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Rate,  artificers  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  :  others,  who  affert  their  citizenfhip,  allow  that  they 
were  held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for  war,  and  fo 
poor  that  they  could  fcarce  pay  any  taxes.  For  which 
reafon^they  were  not  entered  among  the  citizens,  in  the 
cenfor  s  books  ;  the  defign  of  the  cenfus  being  only  to  fee 
what  number  of  perfons  were  yearly  fit  to  bear  arms,  and 
to  pay  taxes  towards  the  fupport  of  the  Rate.  It  may  be 
added  that  much  of  the  artificers  bufinefs  was  done  by 
ilaves,  and  foreigners,  who  left  little  for  the  Romans  to 
mind  but  their  hufbandry  and  war.  Dion.Hal.lib.  ii.  p.  98. 
By  means  of  the  arts ,  the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in 
inventions  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  thus 
prove  the  grand  prefervative  againfi  the  barbarifm  and 
brutality,  which  ever  attend  on  an  indolent  and  inactive 
ltupidity. 

By  the  Englifh  laws,  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  Reel,  brafs, 
or  other  metal,  going  out  of  the  kingdom  into  any  fo¬ 
reign  country  without  licence,  are  to  be  imprifoned  three 
months,  and  fined  in  a  fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds.  And  fuch  as  going  abroad,  and  not  returning 
on  warning  given  by  our  ambaffadors,  &c.  (hall  be  dif- 
abled  from  holding  lands  by  defeent  or  devife,  from  re¬ 
ceiving  any  legacy,  &c.  and  be  deemed  aliens.  Stat.  c. 

.  e°;  “P*  ^7*  %  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  &  1.  penalty 

is  aho  inflicted  onfeducing  artificers  to  go  abroad. 
Ramazini  has  a  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  artificers. 

Artificer  by  fire ,  a  denomination  fometimes  given  to 
chemifis,  and  workers  in  metal. 

ARTIFICIAL,  fomething  made  by  art ;  not  produced  na¬ 
turally,  or  in  the  common  courfe  of  things. 

Artificial  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  factitious. 

Thus  we  have  artificial  fal  ammoniac,  artificial  borax,  See. 

Artificial  fire-works  are  compofitions  of  inflammable 
materials  ;  chiefly  ufed  on  folemn  occafions,  by  way  of 
rejoicing.  See  Sav.  Etr.  tom.  iv.  p.  66. 

Artificial  lightning.  See  Electricity  and  Light¬ 
ning. 

Artificial  lines,  on  a  fedor  or  fcale,  are  certain  lines 
lo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents;  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers, 
will  iolve  all  queftions  in  trigonometry ,  navigation ,  See. 
pretty  exa£Hy.  * 

Artificial  magnets.  See  Magnets. 

Artificial  mujic ,  that  which  is  according  to  the  rules  of 
art;  or  executed  by  inRruments  invented  by  art.  It  is 
alfo  ufed,  in  another  fenfe,  for  fome  artful  contrivance  in 
mufic  ;  as  when  a  piece  is  fung  in  two  parts  ;  one  whereof 

”  V™11*:’  or  flat>  and  the  Other  by  B  fliarp.  See 
Artificn  Muficali  del  Signor  Vitali. 

ART  ILLERY,  the  heavy  equipage  of  war  ;  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  forts  of  great  fire-arms,  with  their  appurtenances: 
as  cannons,  mortars,  bombs,  petards,  mufquets,  car¬ 
bines,  See. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  artillery  coincides  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  ordnance. 

The  Perfians,  we  are  told  in  the  embaffy  of  Figueroa, 
would  never,  in  1518,  have  either  artillery  or  infantry  in 
their  armies,  becaufe  they  hindered  their  charging  and 
retiring  with  that  nimblenefs  wherein  their  chief  military 
addrels  and  glory  lay.  ; 

The  term  artillery  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  ancient 
inRruments  of  war,  as  the  catapulta ,  battering  rams, 

Artillery,  pa  k  ^  ;  that  place  in  a  cam  fct  t  f 

the  artillery ,  or  large  fire-arms. 

Artillery ,  tratle,  ox  train  of,  is  a  fet  or  certain  number 
of  pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all 
heir  furniture,  fit  for  marching.  To  this  frequently  be¬ 
long  mortar-pieces,  with  bombs,  carcafes,  &c.  It  is  un 
der  the  direaion  of  the  mafier  of  the  artillery 
Their  arc  trains  of  artillery  in  moR  of  the  king’s  maga*' 
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zmes ;  as  in  the  Tower,  at  Portfmouth,  Plymouth, 
Windfor,  See. 

Artillery  guard  is  a  detachment  from  the  army  to  fecure 
the  artillery.  This  corps  is  in  the  front,  and  the  cen¬ 
tres  are  round  the  park.  Upon  a  march  they  go  in  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and  mull  befure  to  leave 
nothing  behind.  If  a  gun  or  waggon  breakdown,  the 
captain  is  to  leave  a  part  of  his  guard  to  affiR  the  gunners 
and  matrofles  in  getting  it  up  again. 

The  writers  upon  artillery  axe,  Cafimir  Semionowitz,  a 
Pole,  Buchnerus,  Braunius,  Mieth,  S.  Remy  in  his  Me- 
moires  d’Artillerie,  M.  Belidor,  M.  le  Blond,  and  Mul¬ 
ler  on  Artillery,  which  contain  an  accurate  defeription 
of  all  the  machines  and  inRruments  of  war  now  in  ufe 
with  every  thing  that  relates  to  them. 

Artillery  company  of  London,  is  a  band  of  infantry,  con¬ 
fiding  of  about  four  hundred  men. 

Their  officers  are  a  leader,  two  lieutenants,  two  enfigns 
three  gentlemen  of  arms,  two  ferjeants,  and  a  provofl- 
marffial.  r 

Artillery  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  otherwife  call  pyro- 
teebnta,  or  the  art  of  fire-works,  with  the  inRruments  and 
apparatus  belonging  thereto. 

ARTISAN.  See  Artist. 

AR1ISCUS,  from  aplop,  bread,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a 
troche,  but  more  particularly  that  prepared  of  viper’s 
fleffi,  mixed  up  with  bread,  to  be  ufed  in  the  compofition 
or  Venice  treacle. 

Thefe  are  more  particularly  called  artifei  theriaci,  or  the- 
rtacal  troches. 

They  were  formerly  in  great  vogue,  and  brought  with 
much  parade  from  Venice;  but  Zwelfer  difeovered 
their  vanity  ;  fince  which  time,  viper’s  powder  has  been 
generally  fubftituted  for  them,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
treacle. 

ARTIST,  in  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  Aibed  in  fome  art  • 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Harris’s  definition,  a  perfon  pof-- 
an  habitual  power  of  becoming  the  caufe  of  fome 
effect,  according  to  a  fvftem  of  various  and  well-ap¬ 
proved  precepts.  ^ 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  an  excellent,  a  curious  artifi.  The 
pre-eminence  is  difputed  between  ancient  and  modern 
arti/Is,  especially  as  to  what  relates  to  fculpture,  painting 
and  the  like.  At  Vicenza,  we  are  told  of  a  privilege 
granted  to  artijls,  like  that  of  clergy  in  England  •  in  vir¬ 
tue  ot  this,  criminals  adjudged  to  death  fave  their  lives 
“  they  can  Prove  themfelves  the  moR  excellent  and  con- 
ummate  workmen  in  any  ufeful  art.  This  benefit  is  al¬ 
lowed  them  in  favor em  amis ,  for  the  firR  offence,  except 
in  fome  particular  crimes,  of  which  coining  is  one.  The 
exception  is  juR,  fince  here  the  greater  the  artifi,  the 
more  dangerous  the  perfon.  Evelyn’s  Difc.  of  Medals 
ch.  vn.  p.  237,  See.  * 

Artist,  artifta,  in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  a  philo- 
lopher.or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

is  more  Peculiarly  underRood  of  a  chemfi  or  al- 

In  which  fenfe  it  is,  that  Paracelfus  and  other  adepts 
ule  the  word. 

ARFIZOOS,  from  afii,  Jhort,  and  life ,  is  ufed  by 

fome  ancient  phyficians  for  an  infant  ffiort-lived  bv 
reafon  of  a  difficult  birth,  whereby  he  was  long’  de¬ 
tained  in  the  paffage  from  the  womb. 

ARTOMEL1,  from  a  foe,  bread,  and  /uiu,  honey,  in  An¬ 
cient  Pharmacy,  a  kind  of  cataplafm,  prepared  of  bread  and 

ARtSy  £ fTPQCh,eflyAt0  the  tr*ardia- 
ARTOTYRUES  or  Artotyrits,  a  branch  of  the 

ancient  Montamjls,  who  firR  appeared  in  the  fecond  cen! 

tury ;  chiefly  m  Galatia. 

They  ufe  bread  and  cheefe  in  the  EuchariR,  or  perhaps 
bread  baked  with  cheefe.-Their  reafon  was,  that  the 
firR  men  offeree  to  God  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  their  flocks  too.  * 

whffCb  •oaCCOrdirg1  l°r  St>  AuSuftine>  their  name, 
ARVATTrV S°inpofed  °f  a?rfS>  bread,  and  rupo{,  cheefie. 

ra  a •  I™1?*  ^ere  Pnefts  in  ancie"t  Rome,  who  af- 

fiRed  in  the  faenfices  of  the  Ambarvalia  offered  every 
year  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  for  the  profperitv  of  the  priti- 
cipal  fruits  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  corn  and  wine. 

They  were  mftitoted  by  Romulus,  and  were  twelve  in 
number  ;  all  of  them  perfons  of  the  firR  diftinftion  ;  the 
founder  himfelf  having  been  of  the  body.-Thev  made 
a  college,  called  collegium  fratrum  arvalium. 

1  he  ™ark  of  their  dignity  was  a  garland,  compofed  of 
ears  of  corn  tied  with  a  white  ribband:  this  Plinv  faVs 
was  the  firft  crown  in  ufe  at  Rome  *  ^  * 

According  to  Folgemiu,  Acca  Laorenth,  Romul„s's 
nurfe,  was  the  firR  founder  of  this  order  of  prieRs  •  {he 
it  feems,  had  twelve  fons,  who  ufed  to  walk  before  her 
in  proceffion  to  the  facrifice;  one  of  whom  dying,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  in  favour  of  his  nurfe,  promifed  to  take  his  place  • 
and  hence,  fays  he,  came  this  facrifice,  the  number 
twelve,  and  the  name  of  brother,— Pliny  (lib.  xvii,  cap. 
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a.)  feems  to  indicate  the  fame  thing,  when  he  mentions,  ] 
that  Romulus  inftituted  priefts  of  the  fields*  after  the 
example  of  Acca  Laurentia  his  nurfe. 

ARVILi -/upper,  an  entertairiment  made  at  funerals  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England  ;  and  arwV-bread  is  the  bread 
delivered  to  the  poor  on  fuch  occafions. 

ARUM,  African,  See  Cal  LA. 

Arum ,  footing.  See  Orontium. 

Arum,  in  Botany .  See  Wake -Robin. 

AR.UNCUS,  greater  meadow  fweet ,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Tournefort,  and  others, 
barra  copra  ;  and  by  Linnaeus  Spiraea. 

This  plant  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  fiiipendula ;  but,  by  the  examination  of  the  flowers, 
they  appear  to  be  extremely  different. 

A  RUN  DELI  AN  Marbles ,  Marmora  A<undeliana,  or  Ox¬ 
ford  Marbles,  are  ancient  Rones*  whereon  is  infcribed 
a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens,  engraven  in  capital 
letters  in  the  ifland  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  263 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

They  take  their  name  from  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  procured  them  out  of  the  Eafl,  or  from  Henry  his 
grandfon,  who  prefented  them  to  the  urtiverfiry  of  Ox¬ 
ford. — An  account  of  all  their  infcriptions  was  publifhed 
in  1676,  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 

ARUNDO,  in  Botany.  See  Reed. 

ARUNDo  Indica,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  the 
arundo fanguinem  draconis  manans  of  Morifon.  This  is  the 
plant  from  the  fruit  of  which,  by  maceration  in  warm 
warer,  they  get  a  kind  of  dragon’s  blood,  which  makes 
the  fine  red  of  the  Indian  varnifhes.  Dale. 

AR.URA,  in  Antiquity.  See  Aroura. 

Arura,  in  Middte  Age  Writers ,  denotes  a  field  ploughed 
and  fowed. 

ARUSPICES,  an  order  of  priefts  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  foretold  things  to  come,  chiefly  by  infpeft- 
ing  the  entrails  of  beafts  which  were  killed  in  facrifice. 
The  word  feems  more  properly  written  barufpices  ;  as 
being  derived  from  baruga ,  which  fignifiesthe  entrails  of 
victims ;  and  ofpiccre ,  to  view  or  confder. 

The  dofftrine  or  difcipline  of  the  arufpices ,  was  formed 
into  a  precife  art,  called  arufpicina. 

Cato,  who  was  an  augur ,  ufed  to  fay,  he  wondered  how 
one  arufpex  could  look  at  another  without  laughing  in  his 
face.  By  which  we  learn  what  opinion  he  had  ot  the  fo- 
lidity  of  til e  arufpicina. 

ARUSPICI  libri,  a  kind  of  facred  writings  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Pletruriam,  wherein  the  laws  and  difcipline  of  the 
arufpices  were  defcribed. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  rituales,  fometimes  fulgurales  libriy 
as  direfting  how  to  take  indications  from  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  flee. 

ARVUM,  in  Ancient  Agriculture,  properly  denoted  ground 
ploughed  but  not  fowed. 

Though  the  word  is  alfo  fometimes  extended  to  all  arable, 
or  corn  land,  in  contradiftintlion  from  paflure. 

ARX,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art ,  a  town,  fort,  or  caflle, 
for  defence  of  a  place. 

The  a>x,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  a  diftinft  edifice  from 
the  capitol,  though  fome  have  confounded  the  two.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ryckius,  the  arx,  properly  fpeaking,  was  a 
place  on  the  highefl  part  of  the  Capitoline  Mount, 
ftronger  and  better  fortified  than  the  reft,  with  towers 
and  pinnated  walls  *  in  which  was  alfo  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Capitolinus.  Struv.  Synt.  Ant.  Rom.  c.  1 1.  p.  522. 

Arx  alfo  denoted  a  confecrated  place  on  the  Palatine  Mount, 
where  the  augurs  publicly  performed  their  office. 

Some  will  have  the  arx  to  have  been  the  angural  temple  ; 
but  Varro  exprefly  diftinguifties  between  the  two. 

Arx  was  particularly  ufed  for  a  public  piace  in  Rome,  fet 

apart  for  the  operations  of  the  augurs. 

In  which  fenfe,  arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  auguraculum ,  and  augur atorium ,  and  in 
the  camp  augurale. 

Out  of  this  arx  it  was  that  the  feci  ales,  or  heralds,  ga¬ 
thered  the  grafs  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  making  leagues 
■and  treaties.  Liv.  i.  c.  24. 

ARYTiENOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  the  third  and  fourth  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  larynx,  fituate  under  the  tbyr aides,  called 
alfo  guttales :  thus  called  on  account  of  the  figure  of  an 
apuncuvct,  ewer ;  which,  together,  they  fomewhat  referable  : 
and  the  name  is  compounded  of  that  word,  and 
fhape,  or  figure. 

ARYTiENOIDEUS,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles  ferv- 
ing  to  clofe  the  larynx  ;  otherwife  called  little arytanoi- 
deus,  and  aryartanoidtus ,  as  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
poilerior  and  inferior  part  of  the  arytesnoides. 

The  arytanoideus  has  its  head  in  one  arytanoid  cartilage, 
and  its  tail  in  the  other;  and  ferves  to  bring  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  (hut  the  rima  or  glottis. 

ARYTHMUS,  or  ARHYTHMUS,  in  Medicine,  is  ufed  by 
fome  for  a  finking,  or  failure  of  the  pulfe,  fo  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  felt ;  but  it  more  properly  denotes  an  irre- 
Vol.  I.  N°  26. 
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gularity,  or  want  of  due  order  and  proportion  of  the 
PULSE. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  privative  and 
modulus,  or  meafure. 

AS,  among  Antiquaries ,  fometimes  fignifies  a  particular 
weight ;  in  which  fenfe  the  Roman  as  is  the  fame  with 
the  Roman  libra ,  or  pound. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  aij,  which,  in  the 
Doric  dialeft,  is  ufed  for  one,  q.  d.  an  entire  thing; 
though  others  will  have  this  money  named  as,  quafi  as\ 
becaufe  made  of  brafs.— Budaeus  has  written  nine  books 
de  ojfe,  IA  ej  us  parti  bus,  of  the  as,  and  its  parts. 

The  as  had  feveral  divifions.  See  the  table  under  As, 
an  integer. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  was  made 
of  different  matters  and  different  weights,  in  different 
ages  of  the  commonwealth. 

Under  Numa  Pompilius,  according  to  Eufebius,  the  Ro¬ 
man  money  was  either  of  wood,  leather,  or  fliells. — In 
the  time  of  Tullus  Iloftilius,  it  was  brafs,  and  was 
called  as,  libra,  libella  or  pondo,  becaufe  aftuaily  weigh¬ 
ing  a  pound,  or  twelve  ounces.  The  Romans  reckoned 
by  affes  before  they  coined  filver,  in  the  485th  year  of 
the  city,  and  afterwards  they  kept  their  accounts  in  se¬ 
sterces. 

When  the  firft  Punic  war  had  exhaufted  the  treafury, 
they  reduced  the  as  to  two  ounces.  In  the  fccond  Punic 
war,  Hannibal  prefling  hard  on  them,  the  affes  were  far¬ 
ther  reduced  to  an  ounce  a  piece. — Laftly,  by  the  Papi- 
rian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce  more,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  as  to  a  bare  half  ounce  :  and  it  is  generally 
thought,  that  it  refted  here  all  the  time  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  even  till  Vefpafian’s  reign. 

This  laft  was  called  the  Papirian  nr,  becaufe  the  law  juft 
mentioned  was  paffed  in  the  year  of  Rome  563,  by  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  then  tribune  of  the  people.  1  hus,  there 
were  four  different  ofjes  (n  the  time  ot  the  commonwealth. 
The  figure  ftamped  on  the  as,  was  at  firft  a  fheep,  ox,  or 
fow ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  a  Janus  with  two 
faces  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  roflrum  or  prow  of  a  fhip 
on  the  reverfe. 

The  triens  and  quadrans  of  copper  had  the  figure  of  a 
fmall  veffel  called  ratis,  on  the  reverfe.  Thus  Pliny  : 
Nota  arts,  (i.  e.  affs)  full  ex  altera  parte  Janus  gemir.uS, 
ex  altera  rojlrum  navis :  in  triente  vero  IA  quadrante  rates, 
Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. — JHence  thefe  pieces  were 
fometimes  called  rat  it  i. 

As  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  integer,  or  whole. — Whence 
the  Englifh  word  ace. 

Thus,  as  fignified  the  whole  inheritance;  whence  bares 
ex  ajfi,  the  heir  to  the  whole  eftate. 

So  th ejugerum,  or  Roman  acre  of  land,  being  reckoned 
the  integer ,  was  called  as,  and  divided,  like  it,  into  twelve 
unc'us. 


The  as,  and  its  parts  or  divifions,  ftand  thus  : 
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ASA,  among  Naturali/ls.  The  writers  of  the  later  ages 
have  formed  this  word  afa  from  the  lafar  of  the  ancients, 
and  attributed  it  to  a  gum  very  different  from  that  anci¬ 
ently  known  by  the  name  they  have  thus  corrupted. 

The  afa  of  the  ancients  was  an  odoriferous  and  fragrant 
gum  ;  and  the  afa  of  the  after-ages  had  fo  little  title  to 
this  epithet,  that  they  diftinguifhed  it  by  one,  exprefling 
its  being  of  an  offenfive  or  flunking  fmell. 

The  Arabian  writers,  according  to  this  diftin&ion,  de- 
feribe  two  kinds  of  afa,  the  one  finking ,  the  other  aro¬ 
matic-,  and  the  modern  Greeks  preferved  the  name  ff/i/, 
or  lajar,  to  the  flunking  gum  the  Latins  called  by  that 
name,  but  added  a  diftin&ive  epithet  to  exprefs  its  fmell, 
and  called  it  fear dolaf arum. 

Asa  dulcis,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  caljed  the  benjamin,  or  benzoin  of  thefhops. 
Dale. 

Asa  feet  Ida.  See  Ass  a  feetida. 

ASAPHEIS,  aoaipui,  from  a,  negative,  and  clear , 

open  :  in  Hippocrates,  in  Prorrh.  &  Coac.  are  fuch  pa¬ 
tients  as  do  not  utter  their  words  in  a  clear  manner.  The 
defeft  is  occafioned,  as  Galen  fays,  Comm.  2.  in  Prorrh. 
“  either  by  fome  hurt  which  the  organs  of  fpeech  have 
“  contracted  from  a  diforder  of  the  nerves,  or  elfe  by  a 
“  delirium.” 

ASAPPES,  or  Azapes,  anorderof  foldiers  in  theTurkifh 
army,  whom  they  always  expofe  to  the  firft  fhock  of  the 
enemy  ;  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  being  thus  fatigued, 
and  their  fwords  blunted,  the  fpahis  and  janiffaries  may 
fall  on,  and  find  an  eafy  conqueft. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Turkifhy^^,  which  fig* 
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nifies  rank,  from  whence  they  have  formed  ajpaph,  to 
range  in  battle. 

The  afappes  are  faid  to  be  held  of  fo  little  value,  that  they 
frequently  ferve  as  bridges  for  the  cavalry  to  pafs  over,  in 
bad  roads,  and  as  fafcines  ro  fill  up  the  ditches  of  places 
befieged. — The  greateft  part  of  them  are  natural  Turks; 
they  travel  on  foot,  and  have  no  pay,  but  the  plunder 
they  can  get  from  the  enemy. 

ASARABACCA,  or  Assar  a-Bacap  a,  in  Botany ,  a  plant 
fuppofed  to  be  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  baccharis ,  or  nardus  rujlica  ;  by  us  called 
ASARUM  ;  of  the  dodecundria  moncgyma  clafs. 

Its  characters  are,  that  the  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  a 
thick  coloured  empalement,  and  twelve  lhort  {lamina. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  empalement  is  inclofed  a  thick 
germcn,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  thick  capiula,  hav¬ 
ing  three  cells  containing  feveral  oval  feeds.  There  are 
three  fpecies. 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  much  in  ufe  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  as  a  Ifernutatory, 
in  order  to  which,  it  is  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder, 
to  be  taken  as  a  fnufl';  in  which  quality  it  drains  the  head 
of  mucous  humours.  It  is  alfo  a  powerful  emmenagogue, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  authors  in  the  gout,  drop- 
fy,  and  many  other  chronic  diforders. 

AbARIAN,  in  Botany,  baftard  asarum,  a  fpecies  of  the 
ANTIRRHINUM,  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem.  Its  characters 
are,  that  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  of  the  grinning  kind, 
divided  at  the  top  into  two  lips,  the  upper  one  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  lower  one  flightly  divided  into  three 
obtufe  parts.  The  two  lips  join  dole  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  fnout.  It  hath  four  flamina  ;  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  placed  a  round  germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a 
round  hulk,  divided  into  two  cells,  full  of  roundifli  feeds. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

ASARQTA,  ucapora,  from  a  and  tratga,  I fweep,  a  kind 
of  painted  pavements  in  ufe  before  the  invention  of  mo- 
faic  work.  The  moil  celebrated  wa-  that  at  Pergamus, 
painted  by  Sefus,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
crumbs,  as  if  the  floor  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner, 
whence,  according  to  Pliny,  the  denomination  Per- 
rault  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  a  black  kind  of  pave¬ 
ments  of  a  fpongy  matter.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxvi. 
cap.  25.  Perrault  ad  Vitruv  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 

ASARUM,  in  Botany.  See  Asarabacca,  and  Asarina. 

ASASI,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given,  by  the  people  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  to  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  being  boiled  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  held  to  the  mouth,  cure  the  tooth-ach.  1  his 
tree,  in  its  form  and  manner  of  growing,  refembles  the 
laurel  ;  the  leaves  are  very  hard  and  ftitf,  and  grow  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  ftalks  :  they  ha've  fhort  pedicles,  and 
the  branches  are  blackifh  and  rugged,  but  they  are  va¬ 
riegated  with  fmall  reddifh  fpangles,  or  fcaly  protuber¬ 
ances.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ASBESTINE,  fomething  incombuftible,  or  that  partakes 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  lapis  ajbetos.  Such  as 
ajbejlinc  paper  and  cloth.  See  Asbestos. 

ASBESTOS,  a  mineral  fubflance,  of  a  whitilh,  or  filver 
colour,  and  a  woolly  texture  ;  confuting  of  fmall  threads, 
or  delicate  fibres,  endued  with  the  wonderful  property 
of  refilling  fire,  and  remaining  unconfirmed  in  the  in- 
ten  felt  heat. 

The  word  properly  fignifies  an  incumbuftible  body  ;  it  is 
formed  of  the  privative  a,  and  crCivvvfxi,  cxtinguo. 

This  lanuginous  mineral  is  fometimes  alfo  called  amian¬ 
thus,  and  fometimes  jalamandra ,  or  falamander* s  wool,  from 
the  candle-wicks  faid  to  be  made  anciently  of  it.  From 
a  pungent  quality,  which  Agricola  fays  it  has  on  the 
tongue,  though  without  aflringency,  it  has  beenbyfome 
called  alumen,  having  the  epithet  of  ptumeum  added  to  it, 
taken  from  its  downy  filaments,  to  diitinguifh  it  from  the 
other  alums  ;  though  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the  true  plume- 
alum  is  another  fort  of  body,  being  a  real  efflorefence 
of  alum. 

From  its  light  grey  colour,  it  is  called  polia  and  corfoides ; 
and  from  its  likenefs  to  the  hoary  fibres  of  fome  forts  of 
mat-weed ,  fpartapolia.  From  the  capacity  it  has  of  be¬ 
ing  fpun  into  thread,  it  is  called  linum,  with  fome  dif- 
tinguifhing  epithet,  taken  either  from  its  quality,  as  li¬ 
num  ajbejlinum  vivum,  or  incombujlbile ;  or  from  the  place 
where  it  is  found,  as  linum  fojjile ,  linum  Indicum ,  Creticum, 
Cypricum ,  and  Carpajtum ,  or  Caryjlium.  Befides  the  places 
whence  it  borrows  its  names,  it  is  alfo  found  in  Tartary, 
at  Namur,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Thuringia  among 
the  mines,  in  the  Old  Noricum,  in  Egypt,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arcadia,  atPuteoli,  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  in 
the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Wales,  and  in  Aberdeenlhire 
in  Scotland,  at  Montauban  in  France,’  and  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Siberia. 

Naturalifts  generally  reckon  it  among  the  {tones,  whence 
its  appellation  of  lapis  ajbejlos,  & c.  But  Dr.  Plot  rather 
judges  it  a  terra  lapidofa ,  or  middle  fubflance,  between 
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Itone  and  earth.  As  to  its  generation,  the  fame  author 
takes  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  fome  fait,  and  a  pure  earth 
without  fulphur,  coagulated  in  the  winter,  and  hardened 
by  the  heats  in  fummer.  The  fait,  Ja.  Heflius  pretends, 
is  a  liquid  alum  of  a  milky  fubflance,  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low,  that  fweats  out  of  the  earth,  and  fir.ells  like  rotten 
cheefe. 

The  ajbejlos ,  or  lapis  ajbejlos ,  is  really  a  fort  of  native,  fif* 
file  flone,  which  one  may  fjplit  into  thicads  or  filaments, 
very  fine  and  brittle,  yet  fomewhat  tradable,  fi Iky,  and  of 
a  greyifli  fivery  aolour,  not  unlike  the  talc  of  Venice.  Acids 
have  no  effect  upon  it. 

It  is  almofl  infipid  to  the  taffe,  indifioluble  in  water;  and, 
expofed  to  the  fire,  it  neither  confumes  nor  calcines.  —  A 
large  burning-glafs,  indeed,  reduces  it  into  little  glafs 
globules,  in  proportion  as  the  filaments  feparate  ;  but 
common  fire  only  whitens  it. 

Tbele  filaments  are  of  different  lengths,  from  one  inch  to 
ten  — The  Hone  is  ufually  found  inclofed  within  other 
very  hard  ftones  ;  though  fometimes  growing  to  the  fur- 
faces  of  them,  and  fometimes  detached  or  feparate  from 
any. 

The  proprietor  of  a  forge  in  France  found  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  a  fubflance,  which  anfwered  all  the  common  ufes 
of  native  ajbejlos.  Upon  a  farther  inquiry  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it,  he  concludes,  that  both  the  one  and  the  o  her 
are  calcined  iron  deprived  of  its  phlogifton  ;  and  by  re¬ 
uniting  the  phlogifton  with  them,  he  can  reftore  both  to 
their  primitive  Hate  of  iron.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.  part  2. 
N°  72. 

The  ajbejlos ,  applied  to  ary  part  of  the  body,  excites  an 
itching  ;  and  yet  we  read  of  it  as  anciently  preferibed  for 
difeafts  of  the  fkin  ;  and  particularly  for  the  itch  :  unlefs 
it  were  rather  the  alumen  plumofum  that  was  meant  heie- 
ly  ;  for  even  at  this  day,  they  are  frequently  confounded. 
T  he  induftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of  working 
this  untoward  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  manu¬ 
factures,  chiefly  cloth  and  paper. 

'1  he  manufacture  is,  undoubtedly,  difficult  enough  Pliny 
calls  the  ajbejlos,  inbentu  rarum ,  tex'u  difficdimum  :  Wor- 
rr.ius  aflures  us,  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  af- 
bejlos  is  now  entirely  unknown  :  in  reality,  one  would, 
fearce  imagine  the  tiling  practicable,  without  the  mixture 
of  fome  other  pliant  matter,  as  wool,  hemp,  or  flax, 
along  with  the  ajbejlos,  the  filaments  of  this  latter  ap¬ 
pearing  too  coarfe  and  brittle,  to  make  any  tolerable  fine 
work.  However  this  be,  Bapt.  Porta  aflures  us,  that,  in 
his  time,  the  fpinning  of  ajbejlos  was  a  thing  known  to 
every  body  at  Venice. 

Sig.  Caflagnatta,  fuperintendant  of  fome  mines  in  Italy, 
is  faid  to  have  carried  the  manufacture  to  fuch  perfection, 
that  his  ojbejlos  was  foft  and  tradable,  much  rcfembling 
lamb- fkin  drefled  white  :  he  could  thicken  and  thin  it  ac 
pleafure,  and  thus  either  made  it  into  a  very  white  lkin, 
or  very  white  paper. 

This  kind  of  linen  cloth  was  chiefly  efleemed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  though  then  better  known,  and  more  common, 
than  amoug  us,  being  held  equally  precious  witli  the 
richeft  pearls  :  nor  is  it  now  of  mean  value,  even  in  the 
country  where  it  is  mod  generally  made,  a  China  cover 
(i.  e.  a  piece  of  twenty-three  inches  and  three  quarters 
long)  being  worth  eighty  tale,  i.  e.  3 61.  131.  eyd.  Pliny 
fays,  he  himfelf  bad  feen  napkins  thereof,  which,  being 
taken  foul  from  the  table,  after  a  feaft,  were  thrown  into 
the  fire,  and  by  that  means  weie  better  fcoured  than  if 
they  had  been  wafhed  in  water,  &c.  But  its  principal 
ufe,  according  to  Pliny,  was  for  the  making  of  fhrouds 
for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap  up  the  corpfe,  fo  that  the  afhes 
might  be  preferved  diflind  from  thofe  of  the  wood,  &c. 
whereof  the  funeral  pile  was  compofed  :  and  the  princes 
of  Tartary,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  T  ranfadions,  flill  ufe  it  at  this  day  in  burning  their 
dead.  Some  of  the  ancients  are  faid  to  have  made  thern- 
felves  cloaths  of  it,  particularly  the  Brachmans,  among 
the  Indians.  The  wicks  for  their  perpetual  lamps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Liller,  were  alfo  made  of  it  ;  and  fome 
to  this  day  ufe  it  for  the  wicks  of  fuch  lamps  as  they 
would  not  have  any  trouble  with  ;  becaufe  the  ajlejtos 
never  walling,  there  is  no  occafion  lor  (hitting  the  wick: 
Septella,  canon  of  Milan,  had  thread,  ropes,  nets,  and 
paper,  made  of  the  ajbejlos.  A  handkerchief  or  pattern 
of  this  linen  was  long  fince  prelented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  a  foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad.  This  gave  two 
proofs  of  its  reli fling  fire;  though,  in  both  experiments, 
it  loft  above  three  drachms  in  its  weight.  When  taken 
out  red-hot,  it  did  not  burn  a  piece  of  white  paper,  on 
which  it  was  laid.  Mr.  Villette  pretends,  that  hi»  large 
burning  concave  ufually  vitrifies  the  ajbejlos. 

'The  method  of  preparing  the  incombuftible  paper  and 
cloth  is  thus  deferibed  by  Ciampini.  The  flone  is  laid 
to  foak  in  warm  water,  then  ,-pened  and  divided  by  the 
hands,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  wafhed  out.  The 
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ablution  being  feveral  times  repeated,  tbe  flax-like  fila¬ 
ments  are  colle&ed  and  dried  ;  and  they  are  moft:  con¬ 
veniently  fpun  with  an  addition  of  flax.  Two  or  three 
filaments  of  .the  afbefios  are  eafily  twifted  along  with  the 
flaxen  thread,  if  the  operator’s  fingers  are  kept  oiled. 
The  cloth  alfo,  when  woven,  is  befl  preferved  by  oil 
from  breaking  or  wafting.  On  expofure  to  the  fire,  the 
flax  and  oil  burn  out,  and  the  cloth  remains  pure 
and  white.  Probably  from  the  diflipation  of  fome  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  of  this  kind  proceeded  the  diminution 
of  weight  in  tbe  handkerchief  juft  recited*,  for  pure  aj- 
beftos  leaves  nothing.  The  fhorter  filaments  which  fepa- 
rate  in  wafhing  the  flone,  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the 
common  manner.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  273. 

It  is  firft  neceflary  to  obfei  ve,  that  in  the  fearching  after 
this  fubftance,  the  dillinCtion  between  the  afbefiofes  and 
amianthi  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  the  one  of  tbefe 
being  compofed  of  the  long  threads,  and  the  other  of 
very  fhort  and  abrupt  ones  ;  this  is  their  great  diftinc- 
tio’n,  and  all  the  afbejlofes ,  or  long-threaded  ones,  are 
more  or  lefs  fitted  for  this  work,  and  none  of  the  ami¬ 
anthi,  or  fhort-threaded  ones,  are  at  all  fo.  Befides,  the 
afbefios  is  fomewhat  heavier  than  the  amianthus. 

Asbestos,  falfe,  is  a  name  given  to  plume-alum.  See 
Plume  Ai/um. 

ASCARIDES,  in  Medicine,  a  {lender  fort  of  worms,  found 
in  the  inteftinum  reSlum,  chiefly  of  children,  and  fre¬ 
quently  voided  with  their  faces  ;  fometimes  alfo  adher.ng 
to  the  fundament,  or  even  pendent  from  it. 

They  are  thus  called  from  a<ncocpt£u,  I  leap,  on  account 
of  their  continual  troublefome  motion,  caufing  a  molt 
intolerable  itching.  They  are  ranged  by  Liunteus  among 
the  vermes  intejlina. 

The  afearides  are  worms  not  fo  dangerous  as  fome  others, 
but  more  difficult  to  be  expelled,  and  that  for  feveral  rea- 
fons.  The  firft  is,  becaufe  thofe  creatures  are  remote 
from  the  ftomach  ;  fo  that  remedies  lofe  their  virtue  be¬ 
fore  they  can  come  where  the  worms  are,  the  fecond 
is,  becaufe  the  afearides  are  wrapt  up  in  vifeous  humours, 
which  hinder  the  operation  of  medicines.  The  third  is, 
becaufe  thefe  worms  afeend  fometimes  into  the  caecum. 
Now  that  gut  being  like  the  bottom  of  a  fack,  the  afea¬ 
rides  keep  themfelves  as  it  were  intrenched  in  that  place. 
However,  it  be,  it  is  better  to  attack  them  below. 

The  heft:  known  remedy  for  them  is  Harrowgate  water, 
at  the  fpring;  the  flower  of  brimftone  taken  with  trea¬ 
cle,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient  gently 
every  day,  is  perhaps  the  next  moft  efficacious  remedy. 
The  fumes  of  tobacco,  inje&ed  in  form  of  a  clyfter, 
have  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  for  expelling afearides.  Med. 
Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

Afearides  are  faid  to  be  often  the  occafion  of  a  pro’apfus 
ani.  See  Procedenti  a. 

The  name  afearides  is  alfo  given  by  M.  Reaumur  to  a 
fort  of  fmall  worms  or  maggots,  bred  from  the  eggs  of 
winged  animals  ;  which  bury  themfelves  between  the 
membranes  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  there  eat  away 
the  parenchymatous  fubftance. 

As  fmall  as  thefe  afearides  in  general  are,  they  do  not 
fail  to  ffiew  the  proper  chara&ers,  by  which  they  may  be 
reduced  to  regular  eludes :  thofe  which  have  had  their 
origin  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies,  are  truly  and  proper¬ 
ly  caterpillars  in  miniature  ;  the  others  are  maggetb  from 
flies*,  and  if  from  beetles,  they  are  hexapode  worms. 
Of  the  little  caterpillars,  fome  have  fixteen  feet,  fome 
only  fourteen*,  and  fome  of  them  are  perfe&ly  fmootli 
and  equal  all  over  their  body  ;  others  have  a  number  of 
rings  or  annular  divifions,  like  the  larger  caterpillars; 
their  feveral  changes  in  arriving  at  the  fly-flate  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  common  filk-worm,  and  other 


Rate,  within  the  covert  of  the  membrane  of  the  leaf. 
The  laft  kind  of  afearides  which  are  to  become  beetles, 
make  their  way  into  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  when  they  have  fed  their  deftined  time 
upon  its  parenchyma  and  juices,  they  fometimes  change 
in  the  covering  of  the  membrane,  and  fometimes  come 
out  of  their  holes,  and  choote  the  furface  of  the  leaf  for 
the  feene  of  this  great  catraftrophe. 

ASCEND  AN  P,  in  Genealogy,  is  underftood  of  anceftors, 
or  fuch  relations  as  have  gone  before  us  :  fuch  are  fa¬ 


ther,  grandfather,  &c. — They  are  thus  called  in  contra- 
diftin£lion  to  defeendants,  or  the  defending  line.  It  is 
a  canon  in  law,  thaftinheritances  never  lineally  afeend. 
Marriage  is  always  forbid  between  the  afiendants  and  de¬ 
feendants ,  in  a  dire£l  1  ne. 

Ascend  ant,  in  Aflrolpgy,  denotes  the  h'-rofiope  :  or  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  ecliptic  which  riles  upon  the  horizon,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  any  one. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  perfon’s  life 
and  fortune,  by  giving  him  a  bent  and  propenfity  to  one 
thing  more  than  another. 

In  the  celeftial  theme,  this  is  called  the  firfi  houfe,  the 
angle  of  the  Ea/l,  or  Oriental  dingle,  and  the  Ji^nif  color  of 

'life. — Such  a  planet  ruled  in  his  afeendant. — Jupiter  was 
in  his  afeendant ,  &c. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  fuperiority  which  one  man  has  over  another,  from 
fome  unknown)  caufe. 

ASCENDENS  obfiuus.  See  Obliquus. 

ASCENDING,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  underftood  of  thofe  ftars, 
or  degrees  of  the  heavens,  &c.  which  are  rifing  above 
the  horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator. 

Ascending  latitude  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when  going 
towards  the  north  pole. 

Ascending  node  is  that  point  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  wherein 
it  pafies  the  ecliptic,  to  proceed  northward. 

This  is  othe'rwife  called  ihe  northern  node ,  and  is  repre- 
fented  by  this  character  ft.  See  NoDt,  &c. 

Ascending Jigns,  among  Afirologers ,  are  thofe  which  are 
upon  their  afeent,  or  rife,  from  the  nadir,  or  lowed  part 
of  the  heavens,  to  the  zenith,  or  higheft. 

Ascending,  in  Anatomy,  is  applied  to  fuch  veflels  as  carry 
the  blood  upwards,  or  from  lower  to  higher  parts  of  the 
body.  The  ajeending  ao’  ta ,  aorta  afeendens,  is  the  fuperior 
trunk  of  the  artery,  which  iumiffies  the  head. 

The  ajeending  cava ,  vena  cava  afeendens,  is  a  large  vein, 
formed  by  a  meeting  or  union  of  the  iliacs  of  one  fide, 
with  thofe  of  the  other.  See  Tab.  Anat  ( Splanch.)  fig.  1. 
lit.  G.  ( Angeiol.  fig  6.  lit.  cc.) 

Many  of  the  ancient  anatomifts  called  this  the  defending 
cave  ;  as  imagining  that  the  blood  defeended  from  the 
liver  by  this  vein,  to  fupply  the  parts  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  But  the  moderns  have  ffiewn,  that  it  has  a 
quite  contrary  ufe,  and  ferves  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
blood  from  the  lower  parts  to  the  heart  ;  whence  its  ap¬ 
pellation  afeendant. 

ASCENSION,  Ascensio,  a  rifing  or  moving  upward. 

Ascension,  in  Theology,  is  particularly  ufed  for  that  mi¬ 
raculous  elevation  of  jur  Saviour,  when  he  mounted  to 
heaven  in  the  fight  of  his  apoftles. 

Ascension-^,  popularly  called  Holy  Thurfday ,  a  feftival 
of  the  church,  held  ten  days  before  Whitluntide,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion. 

Ascension,  in  Aflronomy,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Ascension,  right,  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  ftar,  is  that  degree  of 
the  equinoctial,  accounted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries, 
which  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  ftar,  in  a  right  fphere. 

Or,  right  afeenfion,  is  that  degree  and  minute  of  the 
equinoctial,  counted  as  before,  which  comes  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  with  the  fun,  or  ftar,  or  other  point  of  the  hea- 


fpecies  of  large  caterpillars. 

The  ovu/a  of  the  parent  butterfly  are  depofited  flngly, 
only  one  being  placed  on  a  leaf ;  for  tbe  little  caterpillar 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  folitary,  not  the  gregarious  ani¬ 
mals.  Thefe  eggs  are  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  fcarce  vifible, 
except  to  an  obferver  fo  accurate  as  M.  Reaumur ;  but 
he  not  only  difeovered  them  lying  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  but  traced  them  to  the  time  of  their  hatching  ; 
and  obferved  this  curious  particular,  that  the  caterpillar 
never  enjoys  the  light  or  free  air,  but  as  foon  as  ever  it 
is  hatched  eats  its  way  through  the  integument  of  the 
leaf;  and,  under  the  cover  of  its  fhell,  buries  itfelf  a- 
mong  the  paienthymatous  matter,  whence  it  never  comes 
out  again  till  it  arrives  at  the  fly  ftate. 

The  worms  which  are  hatched  of  the  eggs  of  flies,  make 
their  way  as  fpeedily  into  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf .  but 
with  this  difference  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  that  as 
the  caterpillar  eats  its  way  through  with  its  teeth,  the 
worm  ftrikes  its  head  forcibly  againft  it  feveral  times, 
and  by  repeated  blows  at  length  breaks  a  hole  in  it,  large 
enough  to  admit  its  little  body  ;  and  then  feeds  on  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  in  the  farce  manner  with  the 
caterpillar.  Thefe  finally  change  into  their  chryfalis 


vens. 

The  rcafon  of  thus  referring  it  to  the  meridian,  is,  be¬ 
caufe  that  it  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  equinoctial, 
whereas  the  horizon  is  only  fo  in  a  right,  or  direCt 
fpheie. 

The  right  afeenfion  hands  oppofed  to  the  right  defeenfion. 
Two  fixed  ftars,  which  have  the  fame  right  afeenfion,  i.  e. 
are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  firft  poiut  of  Aries  in  a 
right  fphere  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  are  in  the 
fame  meridian,  rife  at  the  fame  time. — if  they  be  not  in 
the  fame  meridian,  the  difference  between  the  time  when 
they  rife  is  the  precife  difference  of  their  right  afeenfion. 
—In  an  oblique  fphere,  where  the  horizon  cuts  all  the 
meridians  obliquely,  different  points  of  the  meridian  ne¬ 
ver  rife  or  fet  together  ;  fo  that  two  ftars,  on  the  fame 
meridian,  never  rife  or  fet  at  the  fame  time;  and  the 
more  oblique  this  fphere,  the  greater  is  the  interval  of 
time  between  them. 

To  find  the  right  afeenfms  of  the  fun,  ftars,  &c.  trigono¬ 
metrically,  fay.  As  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  fun’s 
greateft  declination,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  diftance  from 
Aries  to  J.ibra,  to  the  tangent  of  right  afeenfion. —  !  o  find 
the  right  afetnjions  mechanially  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 
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'The  arch  of  right  afcenfon  is  that  portion  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  is  in  the  meridian  :  or,  it  is 
the  number  of  degrees  contained  therein. — This  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  right  afenfon  itfelf. — The  right  afcenfon  is 
the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  fometimes  aifo  fay,  the  right  afcenfon  of  a  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  ot  any  other  point  of  the  heavens. 

The  difference  between  the  right  and  oblique  afeenffns  is 
called  the  ascensional  difference. 

Ascension,  angle  of  right.  See  Angle. 

Ascension,  oblique ,  is  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  and  that  point  of  the 
equator,  which  rifes  together  with  a  ftar,  &c.  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  fphere. 

The  oblique  afenftm  is  numbered  from  weft  to  eaft ;  and 
is  more  or  lei's,  according  to  the  different  obliquity  of 
the  fphere. 

To  find  the  oblique  afenfions  of  the  fun,  either  trigono¬ 
metrically,  or  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

T  lie  anh  of  oblique  afcenfon ,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  point 
of  the  equator,  which  rifes  with  a  ftar,  or  planet,  in  an 
oblique  fphere — This  coincides  with  the  oblique  afcenfon 
itfelf. — The  oblique  afeenfons  change  according  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  places. 

Ascension  and  defenfion ,  refraction  of.  See  Refrac¬ 
tion. 

ASCENSIONAL  difference  is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  afcenfon  of  the  fame  point  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fphere. 

To  find  the  afcenfional  difference  trigonometrically  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  fun’s  declination 
given,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo 
is  the  tangent  of  the  fun’s  declination  to  the  fine  of  the 
afcenfional  difference. 

If  the  fun  be  in  any  of  the  northern  figns,  and  the  ofeen- 
Jional  difference,  as  D  O,  be  fubtra&ed  from  the  right 
afcenfon  reckoned  at  D  [Tab.  Afronomy,  fig.  63.)  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  the  oblique  ajtenfon  at  O.  —  It  he  be  in 
a  fouthern  fign,  the  ajcenfonal  difference  being  added  to 
the  right  afeffion ,  the  turn  is  the  oblique  afcenfon  ;  and 
thus  may  tables  of  oblique  afeenfons  be  conftrudled  for 
the  feveral  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  under  the  feveral  ele¬ 
vations  of  the  pole.  The  fun’s  afcenfional  difference  con¬ 
certed  into  time,  is  juft  fo  much  as  he  rifes  before  or 
after  fix  o’clock. 

ASCENSORIUM  fometimes  occurs  in  our  ancient  writers 
for  n  ftair,  or  ftep. 

ASCENT,  As  cen sus,  the  motion  of  a  body  tending  from 
below  upwards;  or  the  continual  recefs  of  a  body  from 
the  earth. 

In  this  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  defeent. 

The  Peripatetics  attribute  the  fpontaneous  afeent  of  bodies 
to  a  principle  of  levity,  inherent  in  them. 

The  moderns  deny  any  fuch  thing  as  fpontaneous  levity, 
tind  Ihew,  that  whatever  afeends ,  does  it  in  virtue  of  fome 
external  impulfe,  or  extrufion.  Thus  it  is  that  fmoke, 
and  other  rare  bodies,  afeend  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
oil,  light  woods,  See.  in  water :  not  by  any  external 
principle  of  levity,  but  the  fuperior  gravity,  or  tendency 
downwards  of  the  parts  of  the  medium  wherein  they 
are. 

The  afeent  of  light  bodies  in  heavy  mediums  is  produced 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  afeent  of  the  lighter  fcale  of 
a  balance.  — It  is  not  that  fuch  fcale  has  an  internal  prin¬ 
ciple,  whereby  it  immediately  tends  upwards  ;  but  it  is 
impelled  upwards  by  the  preponderancy  of  the  other  fcale; 
the  excels  of  the  weight  of  the  one  having  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  by  augmenting  its  impetus  downwards,  as  fo  much 
real  levity  in  the  other  :  becaufe  the  tendencies  mutually 
oppofe  each  other,  and  that  a£tion  and  reaction  are  al¬ 
ways  equal.  See  this  farther  illuftrated  under  the  articles 
Specific  Gravity ,  and  Fluid. 

Ascent  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  See  the  do£lrine  and 
laws  of  them  under  Inclined  Plane. 

Ascent  of  fluids  is  particularly  underftood  of  their  riling 
above  their  own  level,  between  the  furfaces  of  nearly 
contiguous  bodies,  or  in  (lender  capillary  glafs  tubes,  or 
in  vefiels  filled  with  fund,  allies,  or  the  like  porous  fub- 
ftances. 

I  bis  effeft  happens  as  well  in  vacuo ,  as  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  crooked,  as  well  as  ftrait  tubes.  Some  liquors, 
as  fpirit  of  wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  afeend  fwifter 
than  others;  and  fome  rife  after  a  different  manner  from 
others.  Mercury  does  not  afeend  at  all,  but  rather  fub- 
fides. 

The  phenomenon,  with  its  caufes,  & c.  in  the  inftance  of 
capillary  tubes,  will  be  fpoken  of  more  at  large  under  ca¬ 
pillary  tube. 

As  to  planes.  Two  fmooth  polifhed  plates  of  glafs,  me¬ 
tal,  (tone,  or  other  matter,  being  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  al- 
moft  contiguous,  have  the  effett  of  feveral  parallel  ca¬ 


pillary  tubes ;  and  the  fluid  rifes  in  them  accordingly} 
the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  veffel  filled  with  fand,  &c.  the 
divers  little  inierftices  whereof  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  capillary  tubes.  So  that  the  fame  principle  accounts 
for  the  appearance  in  them  all.  And  to  the  fame  may 
probably  be  aferibed  the  off  cent  of  the  flip  in  vegetables. 

I  bus  fir  I.  Newton.  “  If  a  large  pipe  of  glafs  be  filled 
“  with  fifted  allies,  well  preffed  together,  and  one  end 
“  dipped  into  ftagnant  water,  the  fluid  will  afeend  flowly 
“  in  the  allies,  fo  as  in  the  fpace  of  a  week  or  fortnight 
“  to  reach  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  inches  above  the 
“  ftagnant  water.  This  afeent  is  wholly  Owing  to  the 
“  a£tion  of  thofe  particles  of  the  allies  which  ire  upon 
“  the  furface  of  the  elevated  water;  thofe  within  the 
“  water  attracting  as  much  downwards  as  upwards:  it 
“  follows,  that  the  action  of  fuch  particles  is  very  ftrong  ; 
‘‘  though  being  Jefs  denfe  and  clofe  than  thofe  of  the  glafs, 
“  their  adtion  is  not  equal  to  that  of  glafs,  which  keeps 
“  quick-filver  fufpended  to  the  height  of  fixty  or  feventy 
“  inches,  and  therefore  a£ts  with  a  force  which  would 
“  keep  water  fufpended  to  the  height  of  about  fixty  feet. 
“  By  the  fame  principle,  a  fponge  fucks  in  water,  and 
“  the  glands  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  according  to  their 
“  feveral  natures  and  difpofitions,  imbibe  various  juices 
“  fiom  the  blood.”  Optics,  p.367. 

If  a  drop  of  oil,  water,  or  other  fluid,  be  laid  on  a  glafs 
plane,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  fo  as  to  Hand  with¬ 
out  breaking,  or  running  off;  and  another  plane,  in¬ 
clined  to  the  former  fo  as  to  meet  a-top,  be  brought  to 
touch  the  drop,  then  will  the  drop  break,  and  afeend  to¬ 
wards  the  touching  end  of  the  planes;  and  it  will  afeend 
the  fafter  in  proportion  as  it  is  higher,  becaufe  the  di- 
ftance  between  the  planes  is  conftantly  diminilhing. — 
After  the  fame  manner,  the  drop  may  be  brought  to  any 
part  of  the  planes,  either  upward  or  downward,  or  fide- 
wavs,  by  altering  the  angle  of  inclination. 

Lalliy,  if  the  fame  perpendicular  planes  be  fo  placed,  as 
that  two  of  their  fides  meet,  and  form  a  fmall  angle,  the 
other  two  being  only  kept  apart  by  the  interpofition  of 
fome  thin  body  ;  and  thus  immerged  in  a  fluid  tinged 
with  fome  colour;  the  fluid  will  afeend  between  the 
planes,  and  this  the  higheft  where  the  planes  are  neareft; 
lo  as  to  form  a  curve  line,  which  is  found  to  be  a  juft 
hyperbola,  one  of  the  ajymptotes  whereof  is  the  line  of  the 
fluid,  the  other  being  a  line  drawn  along  the  touching 
fides.  -The  phyfical  caufe,  in  all  thefe  phenomena ,  is  the 
fame  power  of  attraction. 

Ascent  of.  vapour.  See  Cloud  and  Vapour. 

Ascent,  in  Afronomy,  See.  See  Ascension. 

Ascent,  in  Logic,  denotes  a  kind  of  argumentation, 
wherein  we  rife  from  particulars  to  univerfals. 

As,  when  we  fay,  this  man  is  an  animal,  and  that  man 
is  an  animal,  and  the  other  man,  See.  therefore,  every 
man  is  an  animal.  7 

ASCESIS,  properly  denotes  exercife  of  the  body.  It  is 
formed  from  the  verb  cktksiv,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
fpeaking  of  the  fports  and  combats  of  the  athlete. 

Ascesis  is  alfo  ufed  by  philofophers,  to  denote  an  exercife 
conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the  acquiring  a  greater  degree 
of  virtue.  Buddaeus  has  a  differtation  on  this  philofo- 
phical  afeefis. 

ASCETERIUM,  in  Ecclcfaf'tcal  Writers,  is  frequently  ufed 
for  a  monaftery,  or  place  fet  apart  for  the  exercifes  of 
virtue  and  religion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  afeefis,  exercife,  or  afeetra,  one 
who  performs  exercife.  Originally  it  fignified  a  place 
where  the  athlete,  or  gladiators,  performed  their  exer¬ 
cifes. 

ASCE  FIC,  an  ancient  appellation  given  to  fuch  perfons  as, 
in  the  primitive  times,  devoted  themfelves  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  virtue,  in  a  retired 
life ;  and,  particularly,  to  prayer,  abftinence,  and  mor¬ 
tification. 

The  word  is  derived  from  aosttu,  exerceo ,  I  exercife. 
Afterwards,  when  the  monks  came  in  fafliion,  this  title 
was  bellowed  upon  them ;  efpecially  upon  fuch  of  them 
as  lived  in  folitude. 

Ascetic  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual  exer¬ 
cifes. —As,  the  Afcetics,  or  devout  treatifes  of  St.  Bafil 
archbtfliop  of  Caffarea  in  Cappadocia.  * 

We  alfo  fay  the  afcetic  life,  meaning  the  exercife  of 
prayer,  meditation,  and  mortification. 

A  SECRETIS.  See  Secretary. 

ASCH  ARIOUNS,  or  Ascharians,  followers  of  Afcha- 
rius,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  doctors  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans.  ° 

ASCHIA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Grayling. 

ASCIA,  in  Antiquity,  an  inftrument  fuppofed  pf  the  ax- 
kind,  ufed  in  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  tombs,  and  fre¬ 
quently  reprefented  on  them. 

The  formula  fub  afcia  dedicare,  is  frequently  found  in¬ 
ferred  on  ancient  tomb-ftones.  We  alfo  meet  with  r0- 
gitm  ajera  ne  foleite,  among  the  antique  laws  of  the  Twelve 
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Tables.  Thefe  expreflions,  and  the  figure  of  the  afcia, 
as  feen  on  the  tombs,  have  puzzled  feveral  antiquaries,  I 
•who  have  formed  very  curious  conjectures  concerning  it! 

F.  Martin  rejedts  all  their  opinions  ;  and  with  confiderable  I 
probability  affirms,  that  the  afcia  was  a  hoe,  or  fort  of 
pick-ax  for  digging  up  the  ground,  which  is  to  this  I 
day  called  affados ,  or  affaidos ,  in  Languedoc.  This  afcia  I 
he  pretends  was  not  an  inftrument  of  common  ufe,  but 
confecrated  and  employed  only  for  digging  of  graves; 
and  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  Sidonius  Apollinarius 
calls  rajlrum  funcbre,  wherewith  the  Gauls  digged  their 
graves.  Lib.  iii.  ep.  12. 

1  his,  he  thinks,  appears  plainly  to  be  the  fignification  of 
the  word,  from  the  Latin  proverb,  ipfe  mihi  afciam  in  crus 
impeg:  ;  which  often  happens  to  thofe  who  work  with 
this  inftrument. 

On  this  footing  the  famous  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
wherein  the  afcia  is  mentioned,  and  the  explicaton  of 
which  has  puzzled  all  our  antiquaries,  contained  only  a 
prohibition  to  dig  graves  with  an  inftrument  of  iron  or 
copper,  fuch  as  the  afcia.  In  reality  it  was  a  tradition 
obferved  by  the  remoteft  antiquity,  that  no  inftrument 
made  of  thofe  metals  ffiould  be  ufed  in  fepulchres. 

Dorn.  Martin  has  given  a  diflertation  concerning  the  fu¬ 
neral  monuments  of  the  Romans,  confecrated  fub  afcia. 
LaRelig.  des  Gaul.  tom.  ii.  liv.  5. 

AsciA  is  alfo  ufed  in  Surgery,  for  a  kind  of  bandage, 
lomewhat  oblique,  or  crooked;  whofe  form  and  ufe  are 
well  deferibed  by  Scultetus,  in  his  Armam.  Chirurg.  p. 

I.  tab,  54.  fig.  3. 

ASCII,  in  Geography ,  are  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have  no  fhadow. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  a,  and  amet,  umbra, 
Jhadow. 

Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  becaufe  the 
fun  is  fometimes  vertical  to  them. — To  find  on  what  days 
the  people  of  any  parallel  are  afeii ,  fee  Globe. 

ASCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  mollufca  worms,  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem. 

ASCINDOE,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  ffirub,  which  they  ufe  in  medicine,  boiling 
it  in  water,  and  giving  the  decoCtion  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  I 
the  like  complaints.  Petiver  has  named  it  the  prickly 
Guinea  ffirub,  with  roundiffi  crenated  leaves,  and  fila¬ 
mentous  flowers.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  wide, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  they  ftand  on  ffiort 
foot-ftalks  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  there  ftand 
clufters  of  ftamineous  flowers.  The  thorns  on  the  large 
branches  are  very  ftrong.  Phil.  Tranf.  NS  232. 

ASCIT2E,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feft,  or  branch,  of  Montanifts, 
who  appeared  in  the  fecond  century. 

The  word  is  derived  from  cvruof,  a  bag,  or  bottle. 

The  Afcitee  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  introduced  a  kind 
of  Bacchanals  into  their  afiemblies,  who  danced  round  a 
bag  or  fkin  blowed  up  ;  faying,  thefe  were  thofe  new 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine,  whereof  Jefus  Chrift  makes 
mention.  Math.  ix.  17. — They  are  fometimes  alfo  called 
Afcodrogita. 

ASCITES,  in  Medicine,  a  fpecies  of  dropsy,  affecting 
chiefly  the  abdomen,  or  lower  belly. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  aaxos,  uter,  bag,  or  bladder. 
The  afeites  is  the  ordinary  water-dropsy. 
ASCLEPIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  through  Greece 
in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

ASCLEPIAD,  Asclepi adeus,  a  Greek  or  Latin  verfe 
of  four  feet,  containing  a  fpondee,  a  choriambus,  and 
two  da&yls  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  a  fpondee, 
two  choriambufes,  and  a  pyrrhichius. 

Such  is  the  verfe, 

Mcecenas  atavis  edite  regibus. 

And,  Sublimi  feriam  fdera  Venice. 

ASCLEPIAS,  in  Botany ,  V infetoxicum ,  Hirundanaria.  See 
SwALLOW-^urt. 

ASCODRUTAE,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fe£t  in  the  fecond  century, 
who  rejected  all  ufe  of  fymbols  and  facraments,  on  this  | 
principle,  that  incorporeal  things  cannot  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  things  corporeal,  nor  divine  myfteries  by  any 
thing  vifible. 

ASCOGEPHYRUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denotes  a 
bridge  fupported  on  bags  made  of  leather,  or  bullocks 
hides.  Such  bridges  appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients,  and  to  have  given  the  denomination  to  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  hence  called  Afcita. 

Hence  alfo  the  appellation  afeomanni ,  given  to  pirates,  by 
reafon  of  their  ufing  bridges,  or  rather  boats  made  of 
leather.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  9-  Du-Cange. 
ASCOLIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feaft,  which  the  peafants  of 
Attica  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

They  facrificed  a  he-goat  to  him,  (as  being  the  deftroyer 
of  vines);  and  of  the  vidlim’s  Ikin  made  afoot-ball, 
which  they  blew  up,  and  anointed  with  fome  undluous 
matter  ;  or,  as  Potter  thinks,  they  made  a  bottle  of  it, 
which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine.  The  young  people 
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playing  at  this,  and  keeping  themfelvbs  always  on  oiig 
loot,  whilft  the  other  was  fufpended  in  air;  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  falls,  gave  occafion  of  diverfion  to  the  fpe£lators. 
lie  that  held  the  fport  longeft,  and  made  the  largeft 
hops,  was  the  conqueror.  Hence  the  game  called  afeo- 
hafm.  Pitifcus.  ' 

ASCRIPTI,  or  Adscript^  in  Antiquity ,  thofe  who  en- 

aqpb  Tdt^  names  in  the  colonies,  and  became  coloni. 

AbGKIPTITII,  or  Adscriptitii,  a  kind  of  villains 
who  coming  from  abroad,  fettle  in  the  lands  of  fome 
new  lord,  whofe  fubjefts  or  fervants  they  commence; 
being  fo  annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  and  fold  with  the  fame. 

The  ajeriptitii  are  annexed  to  the  land  they  hold,  fo 
that  they  cannot  ftir  from  it  ;  befides  .that  whatever  they 
acquire  accedes  to  the  benefit  of  the  lord  of  the  land. 
Du-Cange,  and  Calv.  Lex.  Jur. 

A s c r  ip t i t 1 1  is  fometimes  alio  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  aliens 
or  foreigners,  newly  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city 
or  country.  1 

Asckip  rim  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Laws ,  for  the 
recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the  lofles  of  the  legions, 
called  alfo  accensi 

ASCRIP  1  1\  I,  in  Antiquity.  See  AscriptitIi. 

ASCUS,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  word  ufed  by  De  Laet,  as 
the  name  of  that  pouch  or  bag  which  nature  has  given  to 
the  opossum,  or  possum,  as  otir  common  people  in 
America  call  it,  fot  the  ieceiving  the  young  ones  into  it 
in  time  of  danger. 

This  afeus  is  a  fkinny  bag,  feparate  from  the  left  of  the 
body,  and  only  adhering  by  a  membrane  to  the  bottom 
of  the  belly.  It  is  a  vulgar  eiror  to  fuppofe  that  the 
young  of  this  animal  are  taken  back  again  into  the  womb, 
in  time  of  danger,  they  being  only  at  liberty  to  creep  into 
and  out  of  this  bag,  prepared  on  purpofe  for  them. 

ASCkRUM,  in  Botany.  See  St.  Peter’s-tiw/. 

ASEKI,  or  Asekai,  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to 
the  favorite  fultanefles,  who  have  brought  forth  fans. 
Thefe  are  greatly  diftinguifhed  above  others  in  their 
apartments,  attendants,  penfions,  and  honours.  They 
have  fometimes  ffiared  the  government.  The  fultanii 
who  firft  prefents  the  emperor  with  a  male  child,  is 
reckoned  the  chief  favourite,  is  called  buyuk  afeki,  and 
ranks  as  a  legitimate  wife  :  though,  from  the  time  of 
Bajazet  I.  the  fultans  are  forbid  to  marry  by  a  public 
law,  which  Solyman  II.  violated  in  favour  of  Roxaiana. 

ASELLI,  two  fixed  liars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  in  the 
conftellation  Cancer. 

Aselli  is  fometimes  ufed  for  millepedes. 

AS ELLI I  Pancreas.  See  Pancreas. 

ASELLUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  filh, 
including  the  cod  and  whiting  ;  of  which  writers  enume¬ 
rate  feveral  fpecies.  See  Willughby’s  Hift.  Pifc.  p.  160* 
See  Cod  and  Fishery. 

ASEMOS,  acru/xof,  from  a  negative,  and  anu.d,  a fign,  is 
an  epithet  applied  to  events  that  fall  out  contrary  to  all 
appearance,  and  without  any  manifeft  caufe. 

ASEP  TA,  in  Medicine,  aermna,  from  a.  negative,  and  avveo, 
to  putrefy,  fignifies  any  thing  unputrefied,  or  unconcodied. 

ASH-tree,  fraxinus,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamies 
dioecia  clafs.  Its  characters  are,  that  it  hath  herma¬ 
phrodite  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree,  and  fome¬ 
times  on  different  trees,  lhe  hermaphrodite  flowers 
have  no  petals,  but  a  fmall  empalement  including  two 
eredl  ftamina.  in  the  centre  is  fituated  an  oval  com- 
prefled  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  comprefled 
bordered  fruit,  ffiaped  like  a  bird’s  tongue,  having  one 
cell,  inclofmg  a  feed  of  the  fame  form.  The  female 
flowers  are  the  fame,  but  have  no  ftamina.  Linnaeus 
enumerates  three,  and  Miller  fix  fpecies. 

Thefe  trees  are  now  propagated  in  plenty  in  the  nurferies 

j  for  feed,  as  there  have  been  of  late  years  a  great  demand 
lor  all  the  hardy  plants  of  trees  and  flirubs  which  will 
live  in  the  open  air  ;  but  all  thofe  trees  which  are  grafted 
upon  the  common  ajh,  are  not  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which 
are  rai fed  from  feeds,  becaufe  the  (lock  generally  grows 
much  fafter  than  the  grafts  ;  whereby  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  fo  far  as  the  ftock  rifes,  will  often  be  twice 
the  fize  of  the  upper;  and  if  the  trees  ftand  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  wind,  the  grafts  are  frequently  broken  off  to 
the  ftock,  after  they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize,  which  is 
a  great  difappointment  to  a  perfon,  after  having  waited 
feveral  years,  to  fee  their  trees  fuddenly  deftroyed.  Be- 
fuie,  if  the  wood  of  either  of  the  forts  is  valuable,  it  can 
be  of  little  ufe  when  the  trees  are  fo  raifed. 

T  he  common  ajh  propagates  itfelf  in  plenty  by  the  feeds 
which  fcatter  in  the  autumn  ;  fo  that  where  the  feeds 
happen  to  fall  in  places  where  the  cattle  do  not  come, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  come  up  in  the  fpr ing. 
But  where  any  perfon  is  defirous  to  raife  a  quantity  of 
the  trees,  the  feeds  ffiould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
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Spring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  until  the  year  after, 
which  is  the  fame  with  all  the  forts  of  cijh. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds  during  the  fummer  ;  and  if  they  make  any 
good  ptogiefs  in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  by  the  following  autumn  ;  therefore  there  fhould 
be  fome  ground  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  they  may  be  tranfplanted.  In 
taking  them  up,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  tear  off  any 
of  their  roots  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  a  fpade,  and  not  drawn  up  as  is  frequently 
praftifed.  For,  as  many  of  the  plants  which  rife  fird 
from  feeds,  will  outdrip  the  others  in  their  growth,  fo 
it  is  frequently  pradlifed  to  draw  up  the  larged  plants, 
and  leave  the  fmaller  to  grow  a  year  longer  before  they 
are  tranfplanred  :  and  to  avoid  hurting  thofe  which  are 
left,  the  others  are  drawn  out  by  hand,  and  thereby 
many  of  their  roots  torn  off  or  broken.  The  better  way 
therefore  is  to  take  up  all,  tranfplariting  the  larger  ones 
together  in  rows,  and  the  fmaller  by  themfelves.  The 
rows  fhould  be  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot 
and  a  half  didant  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may 
remain  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  the 
younger  they  are  planted  out,  the  larger  they  grow :  fo 
that  where  they  are  defigned  for  ufe  they  fhould  be 
planted  very  young  ;  and  the  ground  where  the  plants 
are  raifed  fhould  not  be  better  than  that  where  they  are 
defigned  to  grow. 

If  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  rightly-  managed,  it  will  turn 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  owner  ;  for  by  the  under¬ 
wood  which  will  he  ready  for  cutting  every  eight  or  ten 
years,  there  will  be  a  continual  income,  more  than  fuf- 
ncient  to  pay  the  rent,  of  the  ground,  and  all  other 
charges  ;  and  ftill  there  will  be  a  flock  preferved  for 
timber,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  worth  forty  or 
fifty  fhil!ings  a  tree. 

ihe  befl  feafon  for  felling  thefe  trees  is,  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  February  ;  for  if  it  be  done  too  early  in  autumn, 
or  too  late  in  the  fpring,  the  timber  will  be  fubje£t  to 
be  infefled  with  worms,  and  other  infeifts  :  but  for  lop¬ 
ping  of  pollards,  the  fpring  is  preferable  for  all  foft  woods. 
This  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  wheelwright  and 
Cartwright,  for  ploughs,  axle-trees,  wheel-rings,  har¬ 
rows,  bulls,  oars,  blocks  for  pullies,  and  many  other 
purpofes.  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Didt. 

Ash,  mountain ,  fee  Service-/^. 

Ash,  poifon ,  fee  Poison-wjW. 

ASHES,  cinercs,  the  terrene  or  earthy  part  of  wood,  and 
other  combuflible  bodies,  remaining  after  they  are  burnt 
or  confumed  with  fire. 

This  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  fubflance  remain¬ 
ing  of  bodies  containing  an  inflammable  matter,  after 
they  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  burning,  or  calcina¬ 
tion  in  open  air.  Pewterers,  for  example,  give  the 
name  of  tin-ajloes  to  the  earth  of  this  metal,  which  in 
fufion  has  been  deprived  of  its  phlogifton  and  metallic 
properties. 

Ajhes  are  properly  the  earth  and  fixed  falts  of  the  fuel, 
which  the  fire  cannot  raife;  all  the  other  principles 
being  gone  off  in  the  fmoke. 

The  chemifts  frequently  call  the  ajhes  of  a  body  its  calx. 
— Ajhes,  if  well  burnt,  are  ufually  pure  white,  becaufe 
the  oil  to  which  they  owe  their  blacknefs  when  in  a 
coal,  is  fuppofed  quite  evaporated.  The  ajlses  of  kali, 
fern,  or  the  like,  are  a  principal  matter  in  the  compo- 
firion  of  glafs. 

The  ajhes  of  all  vegetables  are  found  to  contain  iron, 
infomuch,  that  M.  Geoffroy,  makes  it  a  chemical  prob¬ 
lem,  which  he  propofes  to  the  public,  to  findajhe s  without 
any  particles  oj  iron  therein. — Whether  the  metal  exifted 
in  the  plants  themfelves,  or  is  produced  in  them  by  the 
operation  of  calcination,  is  a  point  very  ingenioufly 
controverted  between  Meff.  Geoffroy,  and  Lemery  the 
younger,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy.  See 
the  iubftance  of  the  difpute  under  Metal. 

Ajhes  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  making  lixiviums,  or 
leys,  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine,  for  bleaching,  and 
for  fugar-works,  &c. 

White  afloes  were  forbid  to  be  exported,  2  and  3  Ed.  VI. 
c.  26.  on  account  of  their  neceffary  ufe  in  the  making 
of  loap  and  faltpetre  ;  as  well  as  for  the  whitening  of 
linen,  and  the  dying  and  fcouring  of  woollen  cloth. 

In  the  bills  of  entry,  we  find  divers  forts  of  afhes  imported 
from  abioad  :  as  YOT-aJhrs,  pe ARL-afhes,  from  Ger¬ 
many  ;  wood  or  soap -ajhes,  and  weed -ajhes.  See 
Pot -ajhes,  &c.  ■ 

The  ancients  preferved  the  ajhes  of  their  dead  ancedors 
with  great  care  and  piety,  in  urns  made  for  the  purpofe. 
See  Urn,  &c. 

Ehe  ajhes  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  make  a  fine  manure  for 
lands.  They  are  the  molt  proper  for  cold  and  wet  lands, 
anti  fhould  be  kept  dry  till  the  time  of  ufing  them,  that 
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the  rain  may  not  wafh  out  their  falts.  One  load  of  dry 
ajhes  are  found  by  the  farmers  to  go  as  far  as  two  loads 
that  have  been  more  carelelly  kept.  The  wetting  them 
moderately  fometimes  with  urine,  or  foap-fuds,  adds 
to  their  virtue.  Six  loads  of  common  ajhes  are  generally 
allowed  to  an  acre  ;  but  two  leads  of  thofe  preferved  in 
this  mamier,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  fame  quantity  of 
ground. 

'Ihe  advantage  that  vegetable  ajhes  are  of  to  land,  is 
abundantly  feen  in  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  by  burning 
his  flubble,  &c.  But  fea-coal  ajhes  are  the  belt  for  cold 
lands,  and  their  virtue  is  found  to  be  the  mod  lading  of 
that  of  any  kind. 

AJIoes  are  a  great  imptovement  for  grafs-ground,  as  well 
as  ploughed  lands.  On  the  former  they  are  to  be  drewed 
in  April,  and  on  the  latter,  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  fown. 
Soap -ajhes,  after  the  foap-boilers  have  done  with  them, 
are  found  alio  to  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  cold  and 
four  lands.  The  word  fort  of  land  we  have,  which  is 
naturally  over-run  with  furze  and  heath,  has  been  cried 
with  this  manure,  in  large  quantities,  and  vad  crops  of 
wheat  have  been  obtained  from  it  for  fix  years  together. 
Kiln-afhes,  fuch  as  are  made  of  draw,  furze,  See.  are 
as  good  as  any,  but  they  are  very  light.  The  malders 
in  the  Wed  of  England  fift  thefe  over  their  corn  and 
grafs,  but  being  very  light,  this  mud  by  no  means  be 
done  in  windy  weather,  and  fucceeds  bed  of  all  when 
donejud  before  rain  or  fnow. 

Vot-ajhes,  after  the  pot-afli  men  have  done  with  them, 
are  alfo  of  great  fervice  ;  but  as  they  have  been,  in  a 
great  meafure,  deprived  of  their  fair,  they  are  to  be  laid 
on  in  confiderable  quantity. 

Turf -ajhes  are  very  good  for  all  forts  of  land,  but  efpe- 
cially  for  clay  land  ;  but  thefe  are  much  the  better,  when 
mixed  fird  with  lime. 

Ashes,  pot ,  fee  Pot -afhes. 

ASHLAR,  a  term  ufed  among  Builders ;  by  which  they 
mean  common  or  free-dones,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
quarry,  and  of  different  lengths  and  thickneffes. 

ASHLERING,  among  Builders ,  fignifies  quartering,  to 
lath  to,  in  garrets,  about  2§,  or  3  feet  high,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  floor,  up  to  the  underfide  of  the  rafters. 

ASM  Wednesday,  the  fird  day  of  Lent,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  a  cudom  in  the  church  of  fprink- 
ling  afhes  that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then  ad¬ 
mitted  to  pennance. 

ASIARCHA,  in  Antiquity ,  the  fuperintendant  of  the  facred 
games  in  Afia.  Montfaucon.  Pal.  Grtec.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
p.  1 6 1. 

The  Afiarcha  differed  from  the  Galatarcha,  Syriarcha ,  &c. 
Some  will  have  the  AJarchs  to  have  been  perfons  of  rank, 
chofen  in  the  way  of  honour,  to  procure  the  celebration 
of  the  folemn  games,  at  their  own  expences. 

ASIATIC  Jly le,  fee  Style. 

ASTICrOS,  in  Natural  Hijlery,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  done,  deferibed  to  have  been  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  variegated  with  fpots  and  veins  of  red.  See  A3- 
SYNTHUS. 

ASILUS,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  ufed  by  many  for  the 
luteola,  or  regulus  non  chrjlatus,  an  extremely  fmall 
bird,  common  among  willows. 

Asilus,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  infefts,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diptera  of  Linnseus,  called  in  Englifh  the 
HORNET-ji?y,  or  WASP  -Jly. 

The  didinguifhing  characters  of  this  genus  are  thefe; 
they  are  of  the  two-winged  kind,  with  a  dyle  or  oblong 
body,  terminated  by  a  protuberance  or  head,  and  called 
a  ballancer,  under  each  wing:  to  this  add,  that  the 
head  is  furniflied,  by  way  of  mouth,  with  a  fnout  of  a 
Tubulated  figure,  which  is  Ample  and  very  (harp  at  the 
extremity ;  horny  and  bivalve.  They  are  among  the 
larged  of  the  Fi.Y-kind.  Linnceus  enumerates  feven- 
teen  fpecies. 

Authors  have  called  thefe  infedls  by  the  names  of 
mujees  crabrcnij'ormcs ,  mujece  rapaces,  and  mujas  vefpi formes. 

AS1NARII,  an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  reproach,  to 
the  ancient  Chridians,  as  well  as  Jews,  from  a  inidaken 
opinion,  among  heathens,  that  they  worshipped  an  afs. 
The  appellation  was  originally  given  to  the  Jews,  and 
only  became  applied  to  the  Chridians  :  the  Jews  were 
charged  with  keeping  a  golden  afs’s  head  in  the  fandfu- 
ary  of  the  temple,  to  which  on  certain  oecafions,  they 
paid  adoration  ;  in  memory  of  a  herd  of  a  fie  3,  which  in 
their  paffmg  through  the  wildernefs,  fhewed  Mofes  the 
way,  under  a  diftreffmg  want  of  water,  to  a  fpring. 
Tacit.  Hid.  lib.  v. 

Some  had  even  the  impiety  to  reprefent  Child  with  an 
afs’s  ears,  and  one  foot  hoofed,  holding  a  book,  with 
the  infeription  Deus  Chrijlianorum  ovoyjfrc;.  Crinit.  de 
Honed.  Difcipl.  lib.  i.  c.  g. 

ASINIUS  lapis ,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  to  a  done,  faid  to  be  found  in  thofe  places 
frequented  by  the  wild  afs.  See  Bezoar. 
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A  SINUS  pifcis,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  ^eglefinus,  or  common  haddock,  called 
alio  onos.  Willughby.  ' 

A3IO,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Aldrovandus,  and 
others,  to  the  otus,  or lefftr  horn-owl. 

ASKER,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for  the 
water-newt,  or  eft. 

ASLANI,  in  Commerce ,  a  name  given  to  the  Dutch  dollar, 
current  in  molt  parts  of  the  Levant. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  corruptly,  affelani.  It  is  ori¬ 
ginally  Turkilh,  and  fignifies  a  lion,  which  is  the  figure 
damped  on  it.  The  Arabs,  taking  the  figure  of  a  lion 
for  a  dog,  called  i tabufketh. 

The  ajlani  is  filver,  but  of  a  bafe  alloy,  and  oftentimes 
counterfeit.  It  is  current  for  j  1 5  or  120  afpers.  See 
Asper. 

ASMGDAI,  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  prince  of 
demons  ;  and,  according  to  R.  Elias,  the  fame  with 
Sammael. 

ASOTUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  silurus. 

ASP,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  fmall  poifonous  kind  of  fer- 
pent,  whofe  bite  gives  a  fpeedy,  but  eafy  death. 

It  is  laid  to  be  thus  denominated  from  amts,  Jhie’d,  in 
regard  to  its  manner  of  lying  convolved  in  a  circle,  in 
the  centre  ot  which  is  the  head,  which  it  exerts,  or 
raifes,  like  the  umbo  or  umbilicus  of  a  buckler. 

This  fpecies  of  ferpent  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by 
authors,  but  fo  carelefly  defcribed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine  which,  if  any  of  the  fpecies  known  at  prefent, 
may  properly  be  called  by  this  name. 

Naturalifts  mention  three  fpecies  of  afps  ;  the  fird  called 
eherfaa ,  the  fecond  chclidonia ,  and  the  third  ptyas ,  the 
moil  fatal  of  all. 

It  is  with  the  afp  the  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  difpatched 
herfelf,  and  prevented  the  defigns  of  Auguftus,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  have  cariied  her  captive  to  adorn  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome.  But  the  fa<R  is  contefled  :  Brown 
places  it  among  his  Vulgar  Errors.  The  indications  of 
that  queen’s  having  ufed  the  mini  (try  of  the  afp ,  were 
only  two  almod  infenfible  pricks  found  in  her  arm.  In 
reality,  Plutarch  fays,  it  is  unknown  of  what  death  fhe 
died. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  afp  the  lead  painful  of  all  the 
indruments  of  death  :  he  fuppofes  its  poifon  to  have  an 
affinity  to  opium  ;  but  to  be  lefs  difagreeable  in  its 
operation  -,  which  does  not  fo  well  quadrate  with  the 
defcription  of  the  fymptoms  given  by  Diofcorides  and 
others.  Immediately  after  the  bite,  the  fight  becomes 
dim,  a  fenfible  tumor  arifes,  and  a  moderate  pain  is 
felt  in  the  domach. 

Matthiolus  adds,  that  the  bite  is  followed  by  a  duporof 
the  whole  body,  palenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  forehead, 
continual  yawning,  nfiRitation  of  the  eye  lids,  inclination 
of  the  neck,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  finking  into  a  pro¬ 
found  deep,  and  lalily  ccnvulfions. 

The  bite  of  the  afp  is  faid  by  Ariftotle  to  admit  of  no 
remedy.  Pliny  and  Asgineta  allow  of  no  other  cure 
but  to  cut  off  the  wounded  part.  Others  recommend 
burning  the  part,  with  the  internal  ufe  of  hot  alexi- 
pharmic  medicines. 

The  ancients  had  a  plafter  called  JV  aanPotv,  made  of 
this  teriible  animal,  of  great  efficacy  as  a  difcutient  of 
firuma,  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed  likewife  againft 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  flefli  and  flcin  or  exuvia  of  the 
creature,  had  alfo  their  fhare  in  the  ancient  Materia 
Me  die  a. 

ASPALATH,  Asp al athum,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  wood 
of  a  foreign  tree,  heavy,  oleaginous,  fomewhat  fharp 
and  better  to  the  tade,  and  of  a  ltrong  fmell,  and  purple 
colour. 

The  afpalath  is  otherwife  called  lignum  Rhodium ,  or 
nosE-wi;  and  by  fome,  Cyprefs-ivood  :  the  former  on 
account  of  its  fweet  fmell,  or  growth  in  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes;  the  latter  from  its  being  alfo  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus.  Though  fome  will  have  afpalathum  a 
different  wood  from  the  lignum  Rhodium- 
Ajpalath  was  anciently  in  much  repute,  as  an  aftringent, 
flrengthener,  and  drier  ;  but  it  is  now  much  difufed  in 
internal  praftice. 

In  virtue,  tade,  fmell,  and'  weight,  it  refembles  the 
lignum  aloei ;  and  in  phyfic  they  are  frequently  fubftituted 
the  one  for  the  other. 

dfpalathum  affords  an  oil  of  an  admirable  feent  ;  reputed 
one  of  the  beft  perfumes ;  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Renting 
pomatums,  and  liniments. 

ASPALATHUS,  African  Broom ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
diadclphia  decandria  clafs  ;  the  calyx  of  which  confids  of 
a  Angle  leafed  perianthium,  divided  into  five  fegments  ; 
the  corolla  is  papilonaceous  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh,  tur¬ 
gid,  unilocular,  bivalve  pod;  the  feed  is  fingle,  and  fre¬ 
quently  kidney-fliaped.  There  are  nineteen  fpecies. 
ASPARAGUS,  in  Botany ,  vulgarly  called  sparrow- 
grafs  ;  a  genus  of  the  bexandtia  monogynia  clafs.  Its 
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characters  are,  that  the  flower  is  naked,  having  no  era* 
palement,  and  is  of  the  bell-fhaped  kind,  fpread  open, 
and  reflexed  on  the  top.  Thefe  are  male  and  herma¬ 
phrodite,  fometimes  on  different  plants,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  lame  Italks.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
have  a  germen ,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  round  berry, 
having  three  cells  ;  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  or 
two  feeds.  I  he  male  flowers  have  fix  (lamina,  but  no 
germen  or  ftyle  ;  nor  are  fucceeded  by  any  berries. 
There  are  ten  fpecies,  according  to  Mr.  Miller  ;  the 
firfl  of  which  is  the  common  afparagus,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  and  may  probably  have 
been  brought  by  culture  to  its  prefent  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  from  the  wild  fort  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  where  the  ftioots  are  no  longer 
than  draws. 

This  afparagus  is  propogated  by  feeds,  in  the  procuring 
which  particular  care  fliould  be  taken  to  get  them  from  a 
perfon  of  fkill  and  integrity.  But  where  a  perfon  is  in 
pofleflion  of  fome  good  beds  of  afparagus ,  it  is  much  the 
beft  way  to  fave  them  himfelf ;  in  order  to  which,  a  fulfi- 
cient  number  of  the  faired  buds  fihould  be  marked  early 
in  the  fpring,  and  be  permitted  to  run  up  to  feed  ;  be- 
caufe  thofe  which  run  up  after  the  feafon  for  catting 
the  afparagus  are  generally  fo  backward,  as  not  to 
ripen  the  feeds,  unlefs  the  fummer  is  warm,  and  the 
autumn  favourable. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  the  feeds  of  afparagus 
in  the  place  where  the  roots  are*- to  remain,  which  is  a 
very  good  method,  if  it  is  performed  with  care.  The 
way  is  this  ;  after  the  ground  has  been  well  trenched 
and  dunged,  they  lay  it  level,  and  draw  a  line  acrofs  the 
ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra<Rifed  in  planting 
the  young  plants.  With  a  dibble  make  holes  at  a  foot 
didance,  into  each  of  which  are  to  be  dropped  two  feeds, 
for  fear  one  fhould  mifearry  ;  which  holes  fliould  not 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  Then  cover  the  feeds, 
and  remove  the  line  a  foot  back  for  another  row  and 
after  four  rows  are  finilhed,  leave  fpace  for  an  alley  be¬ 
tween  the  beds.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for  hot  beds, 
there  may  be  fix  rows  planted  in  each  bed,  nine  inches 
didance  between  the  rows.  This  Oiould  be  performed 
by  the  middle  of  February,  becaufe  the  feeds  lie  long 
in  the  ground  :  but  if  onions  are  intended  to  be  fown 
upon  the  ground,  that  may  be  performed  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after,  provided  the  ground  be  not  dirred  fo 
deep  as  to  didurb  the  afparagus  feeds,  in  raking  the 
onion  feeds  into  the  ground. 

A  month  after  this,  the  afparagus  will  come  up  ;  the 
crop  of  onions  mud  then  be  thinned,  and  the  weeds 
carefully  cleared  away.  About  Augud  the  onions  will 
be  fit  to  pull  up.  In  OrRober  following,  cut  off  the 
fhoots  of  the  afparagus  within  two  inches  of  the  ground, 
clear  well  all  weeds  away,  and  throw  up  the  earth  upon 
the  beds,  fo  as  to  leave  them  five  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  alleys.  A  row  of  coleworts  may  be  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  alleys,  but  nothing  mud  be  now  fown  on 
the  beds.  In  the  fpring,  the  weeds  mud  be  hoed  up  ; 
and  all  the  fummer,  the  beds  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In 
OiRober,  they  mud  be  turned  up,  and  earthed  again,  as 
in  the  preceding  feafon. 

The  fecond  fpring  after  planting,  fome  of  the  young 
afparagus  may  be  cut  for  the  table.  The  larger  ihoots 
fliould  only  be  taken,  and  thefe  fliould  be  cut  at  two 
inches  under  ground,  and  the  beds  every  year  managed 
as  in  the  fecond  year. 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  common  error  that  has 
long  prevailed  with  mod  people,  which  is  that  of  not 
dunging  the  ground  for  afparagus ,  believing  that  the 
dung  communicates  a  drong  rank  tade  to  it;  which  is 
a  great  midake,  for  the  fweeted  afparagus  is  that  which 
grows  on  the  riched  ground,  the  poor  ground  occafion- 
ing  that  rank  tade  fo  often  complained  of. 

The  quantity  of  ground  necefiary  to  be  planted  with 
afparagus  to  fupply  a  fmall  family,  fliould  be  at  lead 
five  or  fix  rods  ;  lefs  than  which  will  not  do,  for  if  there 
cannot  be  a  hundred  cut  at  a  time,  it  will  be  fcarcely 
worth  while  to  plant  it.  Miller. 

Asparagus  is  a  medicinal  plant,  which  furnifhes  one  of 
thofe  called  the  five  opening  roots.  It  is  a  known  diu¬ 
retic  ;  its  top,  or  head,  taken  in  the  way  of  food,  readily 
difeovers  itfelf  in  the  fmell  of  the  urine  ;  but  its  root  is 
dill  more  drongly  endued  with  that  quality,  as  con¬ 
taining  more  of  the  fait  from  which  it  is  derived.  Hence 
it  becomes,  among  us,  an  ingredient  in  all  compofitions, 
intended  to  cleanfe  the  vifeera ,  and  guard  againd  jaun¬ 
dices,  dropfies,  &c.  It  is  alfo  of  fome  ufe  as  a  pe£loral ; 
and  makes  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  fyrup  of  marfhmal- 
lows,  againd  the  done.  Though  foreign  phyficians 
fpeak  more  fparingly  of  the  ufe  and  virtues  of  this 
medicine. 

Asparagus  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  ex- 
prefs  not  only  the  young  (hoots  of  the  plant  of  that 

name. 
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llariie,  but  any  other  young  fprouts  of  an  eatable  plant. 
The  fprouts  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  cabbage  were  parti¬ 
cularly  exprefled  by  this  word,  of  fometimes  by  the  com¬ 
pound  term  crambafparagus. 

ASP  AHA,  among  Ancient  Phy/icians,  a  conftriClive  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  pudenda  muiiebra.  It  confifted  only  of  wool, 
moiftened  with  an  infufion  of  unripe  galls.  Caftell. 
Lex.  Med. 

ASPASTICUM,  in  Ecclefiafiical  Writers,  a  place  or  apart¬ 
ment  adjoining  to  the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the 


we 
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the  perfohs  who  came  to  vifit  them,  defire  their  blefiing, 
or  confult  them  on  bufinefs. 

Ihis  is  alfo  called  afpaticum,  diaconicum,  reccptorium,  me 
tatorium,  or  mcjatorium,  and  Jalutator'tum ;  in  Englilh 
greeting-koufe. 

SPECr,  Aspectus,  in  Gardening,  is  ufed  for  what 
otherwife  call  expofure. 

Aspect,  in  Ajhonomy,  is  ufed  for  the  fituation  of  the  liars, 
or  planets,  in  refpe&  of  each  other;  or,  in  Ajlrology ,  it 
denotes  a  certain  configuration,  and  mutual  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  planets,  arifing  from  their  fituations  in  the 
zodiac,  whereby  their  powers  are  fuppofed  to  be  mutu¬ 
ally  eitner  inc.eafed  or  dimimlhed,  as  they  happen  to 
agree  or  dilagree  in  their  aCtive  or  pafiive  qualities. 
-Though  fuch  configurations  may  be  varied  and  com¬ 
bined  a  thoufand  ways,  yet  only  a  few  of  them  are  con- 
fidered.— Hence  Wolfius  more  accurately  defines  afpefi 
the  meeting  of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets 
to  the  earth,  either  fituate  in  the  fame  right  line,  or  in¬ 
cluding  an  angle  which  is  one  or  more  quota  parts  of 
four  right  angles. 

The  doCtrine  of  afpefis  was  introduced  by  the  altrolo- 
gers  as  the  foundation  of  their  predictions.  Hence, 
.Kepler  defines  afped  an  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two 
p.anets  meeting  on  the  earth,  able  to  excite  fome  natu¬ 
ral  power  or  influence. 

The  ancients  reckoned  five  afpcfts,  viz.  conjunction,  de¬ 
noted  by  the  character  6  ;  oppofition ,  by  g  ;  trine,  by 
A  ;  quadrate,  by  n  ;  and  fextile ,  by  * . 

Conjunction,  and  opposition,  are  the  two  extremes  of  the 
aJpeCh ;  the  firft  being  the  beginning,  and  the  fecond 
the  highelt  or  ultimate  term,  bee  Conjunction,  and 
Opposition.  - 

Trigon,  or  trine,  is  the  third  part  of  a  circle,  or  the  angle 
meafured  by  AB  (Tab.  A/iron.  fig.  3.) 

Tetiagon ,  or  quadrate,  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or  the 
angle  meafured  by  the  quadrant  A  D.  Scxtile ,  which  is 
the  fixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  angle,  is  meafured  by  the 
fextant  A  G.  See  Trigon,  &c. 

The  afpeflS' are  divided,  with  regard  to  their  fuppofed 
influences,  into  benign,  malign,  and  indifferent. 

The  quadrate  afpedi  and  oppofition  are  reputed  malign 
or  malific  ;  trine  and  fextile,  benign  or  friendly  ;  and  con- 
j unction,  an  indifferent  afpccl. 

To  the  five  ancient  afpefis,  the  modern  writers  have 
added  feveral  more  :  as  decile ,  containing  the  tenth  part 
of  a  circle;  tridecile ,  three  tenths;  and  biquintile,  four 
tenths,  or  two  fifths. — Kepler  adds  others,  as  he  tells 
us,  from  meteorological  observations  :  as  the  femi- fertile 
containing  the  twelfth  part  of  the  circle  ;  and  quincunx, 
containing  five  twelfths.-Laftly,  to  the  aftrological 
phyficians  we  owe,  oClile,  containing  one  eighth  ;  and 
Iriofihle,  containing  three  eighths.  Some  have  alfo  added 
quintile,  containing  a  fifth  part  of  the  circle  ;  and  biquin - 
tile,  or  two  fifths. 

The  angle  intercepted  between  two  planets  in  the  afpe£i 
of  conjunction  is  o  ;  in  the  femi-fextile  afpei 7,  oo°  • 
in  decile,  36°;  in  oftile,  45°  ;  in  fextile,  6o°  ;  in 
quintile,  720  ;  in  quartile,  9o°  ;  in  tridecile,  1080  ; 
in  trine,  120  ;  in  trioftile,  1350;  in  biquintile,  1440; 
in  quincunx,  150°;  in  oppofition,  180°. 

Thefe  angles,  or  intervals,  are  reckoned  on  the  fecon- 
dary  circles;  or  according  to  the  longitudes  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  :  fo  that  the  afpetts  are  the  fame,  whether  a  planet 
be  in  the  ecliptic,  or  out  of  it. 

The  afpeds  are  ufually  divided  into  partilevnA  platic. 
Aspects,  pantile,  are  when  the  planets  are  juft  fo  many 

degrees  diftant,  as  is  above  exprefled.  Thefe  alone  are 
the  proper  ajpeSts. 

Aspects,  platic,  vet  when  the  planets  do  not  regard  each 
other  from  thefe  very  degrees ;  but  the  one  exceeds  as 
much  aS>  the  other  comes  fliort.-So  that  the  one  does 
not  call:  its  rays  immediately  on  the  body  of  the  other 
but  only  on  its  orb  or  fphere  of  light. 
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accent,  in  form  of  a  r  ;  placed  over  certain  letters,  id 
the  Greek  tongue,  to  fhewthey  are  to  be  ftrongly  afpi 
rated,  and  thac  the  breath  is  here  to  fupply  thence  0f 

Asker,  or  Aspre,  alfo  fignifies  a  little  Turkifh  filver  coin 
wherein  molt  of  the  grand  fignior’s  revenues  are  paid.  * 

nennv^Tfi  '^i  f?metb'^  more  than  an  Englifh  half- 
P  •  iy.^  The  only  imprdhon  it  bears,  is  that  of  the 
prince  s  name  under  whom  it  was  ftruck  -The  pay  of  the 
janizaries  is  from  two  to  twelve  afpers  per  diem  * 

SPER.  in  „  r_-.it  anr  . 


ancient  churches,  wherein  the  janizaries  is  from  two  to  twelve  a;  r  ; 

bifliop  and  prefhyters  fat,  to  receive  the  falutations  of  Asper,  in  Ichthyology  a  fmall  fifhr  P  |T  -m'  u  t>. 
the  perfohs  who  came  to  vifit  them,  defirc  their  blefling,  fo  called  from  the  fomrhLfs  l, l '“ill  S'  ?l,0.De* 


J  w—  VI  lUlJCIC  UI  IlPIir.  ‘  -  _  .  /  1  »  r,  •'  1  inciia 

Aspect,  d,«bl,  is  ufed  in  painting,  where  a  fingle  figute  A SPERGELLOlpf  i„ B  ,'ach'.and  tortoise. 

'*»«  ”»“te  Wren,  thaPee^i ft  ifTC.Pd 


is  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  two  or  more  "different 
objects,  either  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or 
by  means  of  angular  glafles.-— Inftances  hereof,  fee  un¬ 
der  the  articles  Anamorphosis,  Catoptric  Cis- 
tula,  andMiRROR.  * 

ASPEN-/rrr,  fee  Poplar. 

ASPEK,  in  Grammar.  -Spiritus  asper,  a  character,  or 


C  Mir  ■'.  toy*  "  III 

O  called  from  the  roughnefs  of  its  feales.  Its  head  is 
large,  proportion  to  its  body,  and  of  a  pointed  fhape. 
It  has  no  teeth  but  its  jaws  are  fharp  to  the  touch.  It  is 

to  COilOUr'  7th  large  black  fpots.  It  is  good 

acOTD**bcing  efteemetl  apeniive.  Lemery. 

'  ealledfhe'  W,ND^>'  ! 

The  afpera  arteria  is  a  canal  fituate  in  the  middle  and 

end  ‘^ar  n°  j  l!ie  nec*{»  before  the  aefophagus :  its  upper 
end  »  ca  led  the  larynx  ;  from  whence  it  ddcendfS 
the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  and 

enters  the  Jungs.-Sce  Tab.  Auat.  Angcoil.fig.  2.  ^ fui 

Splanch.  fig.  12.  Hu.  tt.  &  f. 

eo^Mm  ^  °frannUlar  carti,a?es>  ranged  at  fmall  and 
equal  diftances  from  one  another,  and  growing  fmaller 

and  fmaller  as  they  approach  the  lungs  ;  thofe  of  the 

tion^h I  d°fC  l°  °ue  ail°ther>  tbat>  in  expira¬ 
tion,  the  fecond  enters  within  the  firft,  and  the  third 

preceding!  feCOnd,  ^  the  foIlowinS  always  enters  the 

Betwixt  the  larynx  and  the  lungs,  thefe  cartilages  make 
not  complete  rings  ;  being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  not  fi- 
fii.ng  the  whole  c.rde,  but  reprefenting  the  figure  of 
e  ancient  Greek -  figma  :  whence  they  are  alfo  denomi- 
nated^Wrr.-iheir  hind  part,  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  cejophagus,'  is  membranous,  that  they  may  better 

Soi?theagSiS !ate’ and  give  way  to  the  food  as  ,c  Paffes 

vehtethCea:riag-|.  °f  Ke  hTb\a  3re  COmP^tely  annular; 
fteni  nf  d  P  7  ha!c  no  cartilages,  but  in- 

_  "  .  ,  Kn]’n  ma  f:ircu!aJ'  ligaments,  w'hich  are  at 
pretty  large  diftances  from  one  another. — The  ufe  of  the 
cartilages  is  to  keep  the  paffagefor  the  air  open;  but  in 

of  the  veffell.  ’  W°Uld  hinder  the  fubfidi“S 

Thefe  cartilages  are  tied  together  by  two  membranes 

external  and  interna1  :  the  extern.ns^ompofed  of  cir- 

cular  fibres,  and  covers  the  whole  trachea  externally  ;  the 
interna  I  is  of  an  exquifite  fenfe,  and  covers  the  cartilages 

Ihe'firft^wn1 18  CTP°fed  °f  three  m[na  membran «  ;  - 
the  firft  woven  of  two  orders  of  fibres;  thofe  of  the 

firft  order  being  longitudinal,  for  fhortening  the  trachea  ■ 
thefe  make  the  cartilages  approach,  and  enter  one  an- 
other  .  the  other  order  is  of  circular  fibres,  for  contract¬ 
ing  the  cartilages. 

When  thefe  two  orders  of  fibres  ad,  they  afiift,  together 
with  the  external  membrane,  in  expiration,  in  couching, 
and  in  altering  the  tone  of  the  voice  S  S 

eTc're!'o?r,<llSum„,,fr-ne  alf  Ee,h'r  .  and  ,h« 

thr  l  e*s  °f  ]ts  glands,  opening  into  the  cavity  of 

t  ,  Tc  A-  aL,iqUOr  for  ni«'ftening  the  fame 

and  defending  jt  from  the  acrimony  of  the  air. — The  lafl 

is  a  net  of  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries ;  the  veins  are 

anTtbheS  I°f -the  Vmar  '  the  nerves  of  the  recurrent  • 

and  the  arteries  are  fprings  of  the  carotidei. 

ranfverfe  feftions  of  the  afpera  arteria  have  been  com¬ 
monly  reputed  mortal.  Yet  in  the  modern  pradice  we 
find  many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  In  fomedangerous 
cafes  of  qumfies,  &c.  they  are  even  obliged  to  cut  open 
this  part.  This  operation  is  called  bronchotom  Y,P0r 

LARYNGOTOMY.  >  ur 

In  the  Philofoph.  Tranfaft.  is  a  letter  bv  Mr.  John  Keen 
recommending  the  more  frequent  ufe '  of  bronchotomyj 
or  openmg  the  wind-pipe,  upon  prefling  occafion/; 

^  Ufesfrom  .a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  perfon  who 
trachea  or  wind-pipe,  cut  quite  through  beneath 
the  pomum  Adam,,  cured  by  Hitching  the  wound,  ar.d 
ming  proper  medicines. 

There  are  cunous  obfervations  on  fome  peculiar  advan- 
ageS  in  the  ftruClure  of  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind. 

Ph  i  Tin?  °f  the  ,and  fo^oife,  in  the 

hi!.  Tranf.  vol.  lvi.  N°  24.  an.  1766.  The  birds 

L7  c°lum,  feras,  cra»e,  Indiai 

cod.  noA  dcmoifelle.  See  each,  and  tortoise. 


'  Udine  given  DyivJiche 

to  that  genus  of  mofles,  called  by  Diilenius,  and  others 
hj/us.  Linijaus  preferves  the  name  of  byffits  to  thef 
plants,  but  he  removes  them  out  of  the  clafs  of  mofles 
and  places  them  under  the  general  feries  of  fungufes 
defining  them  to  be  fungufes  compofed  of  diltina  capil, 
lary  fibres,  without  knots.  ^ 

ASPERGILLUM,  in  Antiquity  a  long  brnft  madc  „ 

2  hoife- 
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horfe-hair,  fixed  to  a  handle  wherewith  the  luftral 
water  was  fprinkled  on  the  people  in  luftrations  and 

'  purifications.  Horlley  Brit.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

This  is  alfo  denominated  afpcrgilc,  and  afpcrforium. 

The  ancients,  inftead  of  a  brufii,  made  ufe  of  branches 
of  laUrel  and  olive. 

It  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Ecclejiaflicdl  Writers,  to  denote  the 
inftrument  in  Romilh  Churches,  wherewith  holy  water 
is  fprinkled. 

ASPER1FOLIOUS,  in  Botany ,  one  of  the  divifions  or 
dalles  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naturalis  of 
Linnaeus  ;  fo  denominated,  becaufe  ufually  rough -leaved. 
According  to  Mr.  Ray,  tiiefe  plants  make  a  diftincl  genus, 
the  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  leaves  Hand  alter¬ 
nately,  or  without  any  certain  order,  on  the  {talks  :  the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  but  they  have  the  margin  cut 
into  five  divifions,  lometimes  deep  fometimes  fhallow  ; 
and  the  upper  fpike  or  top  of  the  plant  is  often  curved 
back,  fomething  like  a  fcorpion’s  tail. 

In  the  place  of  each  flower,  there  ufually  filcceed  four 
feeds;  Mr.  Ray  fuppofes  the  cerinthe  the  only  plant  of 
this  genus  that  hath  lei's  than  four  feeds  at  the  bafe  of 
each  flower  :  this  indeed  hath  but  two. 

To  the  clafs  of  herb  a:  afperfolue  belong  the  pulmonaria 

'  maculofa ,  cynoglofja ,  borago ,  buglojfa ,  anchufa ,  echium , 
linum  umbilicatum ,  helitropium  majus ,  aparine  major , 
confolida  major ,  lithofpermum ,  echium,  Jcorpioides ,  and 
cerinthe.  . 

They  all  poffefs  the  fame  general  virtues,  and  are  fub- 
aftringent,  and  uleful  both  internally  and  externally,  as 
agglutinants. 

ASPERITY,  implies  the  inequality  or  roughnefs  of  the 
furface  of  any  body ;  whereby  fome  parts  ct  it  do  fo 
flick  out  beyond  the  reft,  as  to  hinder  the  hand,  &c. 
from  palling  over  it  eafily  and  freely. 

Afperity ,  or  roughnefs,  Hands  oppofed  to  fmoothnefs, 
evennefs,  politure,  See. — From  the  afperity  of  the  fur- 
faces  of  contiguous  bodies  arifes  fridtion. 

According  to  the  relations  of  Vermaufen,  the  blind  man 
fo  famous  for  diftinguifhing  colours  by  the  touch,  it 
Ihould  appear,  that  every  colour  hath  its  particular  degree 
and  kind  of  afperity.  He  makes  black  the  rougheft,  as 
it  is  the  darkeft  of  colours ;  but  the  others  are  not 
fmoother  in  proportion  as  they  are  lighter:  i.  e.  the 
rougheft  do  not  always  reflect  the  leaft  light :  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  yellow  is  two  degrees  rougher  than  blue, 
and  as  much  fmoother  than  green.  See  Colours. 

ASPERJULA,  a  medicinal  plant,  reputed  warm,  and 
drying,  recommended  as  an  hepatic,  and  detergent. 

This  is  alfo  called  aspergula  odorata ,  and  rubeola  mon- 
tana  odorata',  in  Englifh,  woodruffe. 

The  ancients  directed  it  externally  in  cataplafms,  to 
afluage  and  difeufs  tumors,  and  applied  it  to  the  feet 
to  promote  delivery.  But  the  moderns  own  no  fuch 
qualities  in  it ;  nor  do  they  much  ufe  it  internally. 

ASPERSION,  the  a£t  of  fprinkling  with  water,  or  fome 
other  fluid. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  afpergerc ,  to  fprinkle , 
of  ad,  to,  and  [par go,  I feattcr. 

Some  contend  for  baptifm  by  afperjion,  others  by  immerjion. 

ASPERUGO,  in  Botany,  fmall  wild  bugloss,  or  goofe- 
grafs ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs ;  the 
characters  of  which  are,  that  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf 
with  a  Ihort  cylindrical  tube,  and  hath  five  Ihort  ftamina 
in  the  centre,  with  four  compreffed  germina,  which  after¬ 
wards  become  four  oblong  feeds,  enclofed  in  the  em- 
palement.  We  have  but  one  fpecies,  which  alfo  goes 
by  the  name  of  great  goofc  grafs,  or  German  madwort. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  as  near  Newmarket,  at  Boxley  in 
Suffex,  and  in  Holy  Ifland.  It  is  preferved  in  the  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  for  variety,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn;  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  They  flower  in  May, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  June. 

ASPERULA,  in  Botany.  See  Woodruffe. 

ASPHALATUS,  in  Botany.  See  Robinia. 

ASPHALITES,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the 
loins. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  conceived  as  the  fupport  of  the 
whole  fpine  of  the  loins  ;  from  the  privative  a,  and 
cnpaXXw,  I  fupplant. 

ASPHALTOS,  or  Asphaltum,  a  folid,  brittle,  black, 
inflammable,  bituminous  iubftance,  refembling  pitch, 
brought  from  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  from  Judea; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  Jews-pitch. 

'Theafphaltos  of  the  Greeks  is  the  bitumen  of  the  Latins. 
Modern  naturalifts,  who  make  a  clafs  of  bitumens,  ge¬ 
nerally  place'  afphaltos  at  the  head  of  it,  as  being  the 
mod  maturated  and  concodted  of  the  whole  trribe  ;  but 
confifting  of  the  (lime  Ample  principles  as  the  reft. 

It  is  chiefly  found  fwimming  on  the  furface  ot  the  Lacus 
Vol.  I.  N°  27. 
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Afphaltites ,  or  Dead  Sea;  wherd'anciently  flood  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. — It  is  call  up  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  nature  of  a  liquid  pitch,  from  the  earth 
which  lies  under  this  fea  ;  and  being  thrown  upon  the 
water,  it  there  fwims  like  other  fat  bodies;  and  con- 
denfes  by  little  and  little,  through  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  fait  that  is  in  it :  it  burns  with  great  vehemence  : 
in  which  it  refembles  naphtha  :  but  is  firmer  as  to  con- 
fiftence.  The  genuine  ajphaltum  has  no  fmell,  and  is 
not  adted  upon  by  water,  nor  highly  re&ified  fpirit  of 
nitre,  nor  olive  oil,  nor  the  eflential  oils  of  anifeed  or 
turpentine. 

The  Arabs  ufe  it  for  pitching  their  {hips,  as  we  do 
common  pitch. — Befides  this  ufe,  it  was  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  embalming  of  the  ancients.  In  a  fluid 
llate,  it  is  ufed  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  varnifhes. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  fortify  the  conftitution,  and  refill  putri- 
fadlion ;  and  to  refolve,  attenuate,  cleanfe,  and  cicatrize 
wounds  ;  but  is  little  ufed  among  us,  either  externally  or 
internally. 

It  is  ufual  to  fophifticate  the  afphaltos ,  by  mixing  com¬ 
mon  pitch  with  it ;  the  refult  whereof  makes  the 
factitious  pijfafphaltum,  which  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
black  colour,  and  the  fetid  fmell,  eafily  difeoverr  Moll 
of  that  which  is  fold  in  the  ihops  under  the  name  of 
Jews-pitch,  is  of  the  fophifticated  kind.  There  is, 
however,  befide  this,  a  native  pijfafphaltum . 

Asphaltum  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  bituminous  Hone, 
found  near  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  lately  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Neufchatel ;  which,  mixed  with  other  matters, 
makes  an  excellent  cement,  incorruptible  by  air,  and 
impenetrable  by  water ;  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
mortar  fo  much  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  where¬ 
with  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
were  cemented. 

It  yields  an  oil  which  defends'  lhips  from  water,  worms, 
&c.  much  better  than  the  ordinary  compofition ;  and 
which  is  alfo  of  good  fervice  for  the  cleanling  and  heal¬ 
ing  of  ulcers,  See. 

ASPHODELUS,  in  Botany.  See  ICin G’s-fpear. 

ASPHYXIA,  is  ufed  by  Ancient  Phy/icians ,  to  denote  a 
privation,  or  cefl’ation  of  the  pulfe,  through  the  whole 
body,  and  all  its  arteries. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a,  and  atpv fij,  a  pulfe . 

In  ftridlnefs,  no  fuch  ceffation  can  ever  happen,  except 
in  cafe  of  death ;  but  in  fome  other  cafes,  the  pulfe  is 
found  fo  remifs  and  languid,  as  not  to  be  perceivable  by 
the  touch. 

Plence  the  afphyxia  is  confidered  as  an  attendant  of  deep 
faintings,  or  deliquiums  ;  and  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  lypopfyehia  or  fyncope. 

Mr.  Sage  has  lately  publilhed  a  treatife,  recommending 
the  volatile  alkali  fluor  as  the  moll  eftedtual  remedy  in 
afphyxies.  See  Suffocation. 

Asphyxia  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  a  privation  of  pulfe  in 
fome  one  part  of  the  body,  e.  gr.  in  the  arm,  Sc c. 

ASPIC,  in  Botany,  a  plant  which  grows  in  plenty  in 
Languedoc,  in  Provence,  and  efpecially  on  the  moun¬ 
tain 'of  St.  Baume,  in  France.  It  is  a  kind  of  lavender, 
nearly  like  what  grows  in  our  gardens  ;  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  figure  and  colour  of  its  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  botanifts  call  it  male  lavender,  lavendula  mas ,  or 
fpica  nardi ,  pfeudo  nardus.  Sec. 

ASPILATES,  or  Asplenites,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  the  name  of  a  Hone,  famous  for  its  virtues 
againft  the  fpleen,  and  many  other  diforders  ;  it  was  to 
be  applied  externally,  and  faftened  on  to  the  part  with 
camel’s  hair. 

ASPINY,  or  Angliary-lW«,  a  drug  ufed  in  medicine, 
on  which  particular  duties  are  impofed,  by  the  tariff  of 
the  cuftom-houfe  at  Lyons. 

ASPIRATE,  Aspiratio,  in  Grammar,  a  character  ufed 
to  denote  an  afpiration. 

The  afpirate ,  by  the  Greeks  called  fpiritus  afper ,  and 
marked  over  their  vowels,  feems  to  be  of  a  very  different: 
nature  from  the  letters  ;  but  is  neverthelefs  a  true  letter, 
as  well  as  the  reft,  and  a  real  confonant. — By  letters  we 
do  not  mean  the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are 
changeable  according  to  the  languages  and  the  people, 
and  among  the  fame  people,  according  to  time  and  cuf- 
tom ;  and  even  according  to  the  fancy  of  particular  per- 
fons. — Thus  fome,-  for  inftance,  write  the  afpirates,  or 
letters  afpirated ;  which,  by  others,  are  omitted  ;  though 
both  the  one  and  the  other  pronounce  alike  ;  as  in  huomc , 
huomini ,  an  Italian  word  frequently  written  uomo,  uomini. 
But,  by  letters,  we  mean  articulate  founds,  marked  by 
them,  and  formed  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  viz.  die 
throat,  mouth,  tongue,  palate,  teeth,  &c. 

Thefe  founds  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  Jimplc ,  and  the 
other  compound,  or  modified.  —  Simple  are  thofe  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  Angle  motion  of  the  organ  ;  fuch  are  the 
vowels. 

Compound  founds  are  thofe  fame  Ample  -founds  modulo 
4  K 
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fey  a  motion  of  the  organ,  fuperadded  to  the  motion  ne- 
ceflary  to  pronounce  the  fimple  found;  of  which  kind 
are  the  confonants: 

Now  an  af pirate  is  an  effeif  dr  confequence  of  a  motion 
made  by  fome  of  the  organs  of  fpeech ;  and  therefore 
it  muft  either  be  a  vowefe  or  a  confonant. — The  former 
it  cannot  be,  as  not  being  a  fimple  found,  or  a  found 
that  may  be  pronounced  by  itfelf.  It  muft  therefore  be 
a  modificative,  or  confonant ;  and  in  effedt  it  has  all  the 
properties  of  one. 

For,  i  ft,  It  relults  from  a  motion  of  the  organ,  which, 
of  itfelf,  produces  no  found.  Thus  the  [piritus  of  the 
Greeks,  our  h  afpirate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French, 
and  other  people,  has  no  more  found  of  itfelf,  than  b,  c, 
d,  &c.  and  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  aleph , 
bheth,  and  caph,  of  the  Eaftern  languages. 

2dly,  On  the  contrary,  our  h,  the  /piritus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  other  a  [pirates  juft  mentioned,  are  pronounced 
with  all  the  vowels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  confonants 
are. — They  modify  thofe  vowels,  and  are  effects  of  a 
motion  of  the  organ  fuperadded  to  the  motion  neceflary 
to  form  the  vowel.  Thus,  to  pronounce  ha ,  two  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  organ  are  required  as  well  as  for  ba ,  or  ca , 
&c.  one  for  a,  which  itfelf  is  a  found  ;  the  other  for  h, 
which  yields  no  found,  no  more  than  b  ;  but  adds  fome- 
thing  to  a  which  modifies  it,  and  makes  that  ha  is  not 
mere  a,  nor  ba ,  nor  ca,  &c.  And  this  muft  hold  ftill 
more  fenfibly  in  the  ftronger  a  [pirates,  as  thofe  of  the 
oriental  tongues  n»  H,  ’H.  1H.  in.  5.  &c.  in  all 

which,  there  are  evidently  two  motions,  the  one  to 
exprefs  the  vowel,  and  the  other  to  modify  it :  now  this 
being  the  nature  and  efience  of  a  confonant,  it  follows, 
that  let  them  be  denoted  in  what  manner  they  will, 
whether  as  our  h ,  as  the  Orientals  do,  i.  e.  by  proper 
characters  in  the  courfe  of  the  words  themfelves  ;  or,  as 
the  Greeks  do  fome  of  their’s,  by  a  fign  of  afpiration 
placed  over  the  vowel,  it  matters  not.  The  afpirate  is 
no  lefs  a  confonant  in  oupu,  than  in  gaipco, ;  in’  ea,  than 
in  %£&>,  in  than  in  xo\ri ;  and  fo  of  others. 

The  third  and  laft  reafon  urged  by  fome,  is,  that  the 
Eaftern  languages,  which,  according  to  them,  do  not 
exprefs  the  vowels,  do  yet  exprefs  the  a/pirates.  This, 
kind  of  argument  leems,  however,  to  be  grounded  on  a 
miftake ;  fince  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  N,  H, 
1,  3/  of  thofe  languages,  fliould  be  ranked  among  the 
vowels,  and  were  fo  ufed. 

Add,  that  the  afpirate  is  frequently  changed  into  a  con¬ 
fonant,  and  exprefied  by  a  confonant.  Thus,  of  4|  is 
made  [ex  ;  of  kiflx,  feptem ;  of  imrtpof,  vefperus ,  &c.  of 
the  Hebrew  13%  oiv&,  and  thence  vinum ,  &c.  Nay 
even  in  the  fame  language,  Hefiod,  fpeaking  of  Her¬ 
cules’s  buckler,  ufes  'Hu paw  for  Onpavv  ;  making  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  0  and  an  afpirate. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  afpirates  are  real  confonants  ;  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  the  h,  in  our  language,  out 
of  the  number  of  letters. 

Other  grammarians  contend,  that  the  h  is  founded  only 
by  a  ftrong  emiftion  of  the  breath,  without  any  con¬ 
formation  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  confequently  is 
no  letter.  See  H. 

ASPIRA  I  ION,  the  adt  of  afpi rating,  i.  e.  of  pronouncino- 
any  fyllable,  or  word,  ftrongly  with  a  good  deal  of 
breath,  and  vehemence. 

I  his  we  do,  for  inftance,  in  thofe  words  which  have 
the  letter  h  before  them,  as  harangue ,  hook,  Holland, 
hero.  See.  whereas  the  like  fyllables  are  founded  much 
fofter  and  eafier  without  the  h ;  as  in  the  ear ,  eat ,  Sic. 
See  H. 

AS  PIUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  cy primes,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  abdominal  order.  It  is  met  with  in  the  lakes 
of  Sweden. 

ASPLENIUM,  in  Botany,  fee  Milt -tuafte. 

ASS,  ajlnus,  in  Zoology,  a  quadruped  of  the  horfe  kind, 
with  a  long  head,  long  ears,  a  round  body  covered  with 
a  fhort  and  coarfe  fur,  of  a  pale  dun  colour,  with  a 
ftreak  of  black  running  down  its  back,  and  acrofs  its 
ftioulders,  and  a  tail  not  hairy  all  the  way,  as  in  a  horfe, 
but  only  at  the  end.  As  to  his  qualities,  he  is  flow, 
lazy,  and  dull  :  but  patient,  proper  to  work  hard,  anc 
to  carry  or  drag  heavy  weights.  The  largeft  and  ftrong- 
eft  of  thefe  animals  are  chofen  for  ftallions  to  leap  mares, 
which  are  defigned  in  ftuds  for  the  breeding  mules  ;  and 
fome  of  thofe  mules  are  fo  highly  valued,  as  to  be  fold 
even  dearer  than  the  fineft  horfe. 

I  hough  the  afs  agrees  with  the  horfe  in  many  refpedts, 
it  neverthelefs  has  but  a  mean  refemblance  to  that  noble 
animal ;  being  not  only  ffnaller,  but  wanting  the  fym- 
rnetry  and  beauty,  fo  confpicous  in  the  horfe. 

The  afs’s  ears  feem  much  over-proportioned  in  length  to 
the  head.  Its  eyes  are  large,  but  have  nothing  bright  or 
ftriking  in  them  ;  and  the  neck  is  long,  but  lank ;  and 
the  tail  is  very  long. 

So  nearly  allied  are  the  horfe  and  afs  kind,  that  they  will 
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copulate  together,  the  produce  of  which  commixture  is 
a  MULE. 

This  animal  is  originally  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft ;  its  fize  and  fpirit  decline  as  it  advances 
into  the  colder  regions.  It  was  loft  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  probably  introduced 
again  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  We  find  mention  of  it 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
king  Ethelred,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Pennant’s  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

The  flelh  of  animals  which  have  folid  hoofs  is  very  bad 
food  ;  but  of  thefe,  the  beft  and  lighted  (as  they  fay  who 
have  travelled  over  Afia)  is  the  flelh  of  wild  ajfes. 

The  blood  of  the  afs  is  faid  to  be  fudorific,  and  that  of  a 
young  afs  to  cure  the  jaundice. 

Af  s  milk  is  very  nourifhing  and  abftergent,  and  is, 
therefore,  efteemed  good  in  a  confumption,  in  'iforders 
of  the  ftomach,  abfeefles  of  the  kidneys,  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder,  and  arthritic  pains.  It  is  efteemed  gently 
cathartic,  and  was  frequently  directed  by  Hippocrates 
as  a  purge  in  large  quantities.  As  a  topic,  it  makes  the 
gums  firm,  eafes  arthritic  pains,  and  gives  the  face  an 
agreeable  whitenefs,  if  wafhed  with  it.  See  Milk. 

1  he  urine  of  an  afs  is  a  powerful  remedy,  as  is  faid,  in 
diforders  of  the  kidneys,  cures  the  itch,  takes  away 
warts  and  callous  excrefcenes,  relieves  in  atrophies, 
pallies  of  the  limbs,  and  pains  of  the  gout. 

The  dung  of  this  animal  alfo  is  of  ule  in  medicine. 

We  have  known,  fays  Aetius,  the  juice  of  afs’s  dung 
highly  beneficial  in  a  dyfentery,  efpecially,  if  the  bealt 
has  been  fed  upon  the  mountains,  or  has  had  an  aftrin- 
gent  pafture.  It  the  juice  be  infufficient,  let  the  dung 
be  moiftened  with  the  juice  of  plantain,  which  muft  af¬ 
terwards  be  exprefied  and  infufed. 

The  hoofs  of  affes,  calcined  and  drank  every  day,  are 
faid  to  cure  the  epilepfy;  and  mixed  and  worked  with 
oil,  to  difeufs  ftrumous  fwellings  :  alfo  the  afhes  of  the 
fame,  well  beaten  in  woman’s  milk,  and  reduced  to  a 
collyrium,  are  fuppoled  to  deterge  cicatrices  in  the  eyes, 
if  rubbed  thereon  together  with  milk. 

Wild  affes  are  plentiful  in  many  warm  countries,  parti¬ 
cularly  in.  Africa.  See  Zebra. 

Ass,  cucumber ,  fee  Momordica. 

Asses,  order  of,  af  norum  ordo ,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
Mathurins,  or  Trinitarians,  becaufe  they  were  anciently 
obliged,  in  travelling,  to  ride  on  afes,  not  horfes.  This 
obligation  was  fet  aiide,  by  a  new  rule  given  the  order 
by  pope  Clement,  in  1267.  Du-Cange. 

ASSA-Dulcis,  fee  Asa -dulcis. 

Ass  A  -feedita,  or  Asa  -faetida,  a  gum,  or  refin,  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a  brownifh  colour,  a  fharp  tafte, 
and  a  very  ftrong  offenfive  fmell ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
fercus  diaboli ,  or  devil’s  dung. 

The  goodnefs  of  affa-faetida  is  known  by  its  colour  and 
fmell  ;  a  tolerable  feent,  and  a  clear  colour,  are  the 
figns  of  its  good  quality  ;  as  a  black  colour,  and  a  great 
ftench,  are  proofs  of  the  contrary.  The  ftrong  feent  of 
this  gum  is  much  like  that  of  garlic.  The  Englifh  and 
Dutch  import  it  from  Surat. 

Geoffroy  gives  the  following  account  of  affa-feetida. 
Many  authors,  fays  he,  have  doubted  whether  our  affa- 
fastida  be  that  of  the  ancients,  which  was  by  them  called 
the  food  of  the  gods.  But  when  we  confider  the  de- 
feription  of  Diofcorides,  and  the  relations  of  travellers, 
who  fay  that  the  Perfians,  Indians,  and  other  Eaftern 
nations  ule  it  in  fauces,  and  call  it  alfo  the  food  of  the 
gods,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  queftion,  but  that  our’s 
is  the  fame  with  the  ancients. 

Af  a- faetida,  fays  he,  is  a  gum  refin,  brought  to  us  in 
lumps  of  different  colours;  white,  yellowilh,  blue,  or 
brown  ;  which  laft  is  the  worft  colour  of  all.  It  has  a 
very  ftrong  foetid  fmell ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  Kaempfer 
for  an  exadt  hiftory  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and 
of  the  manner  of  gathering  it,  Sic.  In  general,  this 
tree,  or  large  plant,  is  of  the  umbelliferous  kind,  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  in  the  province  of  Lahir,  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Great  Mogul  ;  and  in  that  of  Chorazen,  in 
Perfia.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  the  country 
people  make  incifions  in  the  roots  of  thefe  trees,  through 
which  the  juice  drains.  It  is  whitilh  and  thin  at  firft, 
but  by  drying  foon  becomes  thicker,  and  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour  ;  in  which  form  it  is  gathered,  and  preferved  for 
ufe.  I  he  root  of  the  plant  refembles  a  large  parfiiep, 
and  is  externally  black. 

Affa-feetida  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  all  hyfteric  difor¬ 
ders,  whether  only  fuelled  to,  or  mixt  in  what  is  taken 
internally.  It  is  alfo  efteemed  a  good  fudorific,  and 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach.  The  dofe  is  from  twelve 
grains  to  halt  a  dram  ;  but  with  a  view  to  the  ftomach 
only,  it  muft  be  given  in  finall  dofes.  Externally,  it 
is  a  good  dillolvent,  and  in  that  intention  is  an  ino-re- 
dient  in  the  ceratum  dc  galbano,  and  is  fometimes  tied  to 
the  bits  of  horfe’s  bridles. 

The 
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The  affa-foetida  plant  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  be  cultivated  in  our  fields,  for  the  food  of  cattle,  in- 
Head  of  clover,  faintfoin,  or  other  fuch  herbs  as  we  fow 
among  corn,  and  make  into  hay  in  the  fucceeding  fum- 
mers,  and  ufed  as  food  for  cattle  at  other  feafons. 

This  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fheep,  fed  on  this 
plant,  would  afford  mucton  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than 
any  thdt  we  are  at  prefent  acquainted  with.  But  it 
feems  ltrange,  that  this  fhould  be  the  effect  of  thefe 
creatures  feeding  on  a  plant  of  fo  ftrong  a  feent,  that, 
as  the  lame  autnor  obferves,  one  dram  of  the  frelh  root 
fmells  more  than  a  hundred  weight  of  the  drug,  as  kept 
by  the  druggifts,  and  that  the  whole  air  is  ftrongly  and 
very  dilagreeably  feented  with  if,  wherever  it  grows. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  probable,  that  though  this 
plant,  or  the  cytifus ,  or  feveral  others,  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  for  the  food  of  cattle,  yet  not  any  one 
would  be  fo  eafily  raifed,  or  make  fo  great  an  advantage 
to  the  fanner^  as  the  saintfoin. 

ASS  ABA,  the  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea  to  a 
fhrub  which  they  are  very  fond  of,  for  its  medicinal  vir¬ 
tue  ;  they  boil  it  in  water,  and  rub  it  on  a  bubo ,  and  it 
proves  a  cure.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ASSAC,  or  Assax,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients , 
the  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  the  0 -urn  ammoniac  of 
the  Greeks  ;  but  by  many  of  the  qualities  attributed  to 
this  drug,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fame  that  is  now 
called  fo. 

ASSACH,  or  Assath,  a  kind  of  purgation,  anciently  ufed 
in  Wales,  by  the  oaths  of  three  hundred  men. 

ASSAILANT,  one  that  all'aults,  or  fets  upon  another. 
See  Assault. 

ASSAPOORY,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  flate, 
which  they  ufe  in  medicine,  reducing  it  to  powder, 
and  ftrewing  this  on  burning  coals,  that  the  lick  perfon 
may  receive  the  fumes  of  it.  It  is  principally  ufed  for 
children,  when  they  are  difordered  by  taking  cold.  The 
finell  of  it,  while  burning,  is  very  offenfive. 
ASSARABACCA.  See  Asarabacca. 

ASSARIUM,  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  being  a  part  or 
diminutive  of  the  as. 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Suidas  indifferently  with  cQom;, 
and  vSjunrpta,  to  denote  a  fmall  piece  of  money  ;  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Cujacius,  who  defines  sto-crapisr,  by  mi¬ 
nimus  aris  nummus. 

We  find  mention  of  the  ajfarion  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  chap.  x.  ver.  29. 

ASS  ARON,  an  ancient  Jewifh  meafure  of  capacity,  equal 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah. 

The  ajfaron  is  the  fame  with  what  is  more  frequently 
called  omer,  or  gomer. 

Jofephus  calls  it  s<ro\*poi» ;  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  alfo  written 
ajfarith.  Calmet  and  Arbuthnot. 

ASSART,  Assartum,  in  Law ,  an  offence  committed  in 
the  foreft,  by  pulling  up,  by  the  roots,  woods  which 
ferve  as  thickets  and  covert  for  the  deer,  and  making 
them  plain  as  arable  land. 

This  is  the  greateft  trefpafs  that  can  be  committed  in 
the  foreft,  being  more  than  a  wafte.  For  whereas  wafte 
of  the  foreft  is  but  the  felling  and  cutting  the  coverts, 
which  may  grow  again ;  ajjart  is  a  total  extirpation. 
What  we  call  ajfartum ,  is  ellewhere  termed  disbos- 

CATIO. 

Assart  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  parcel  of  land  ajjaried.  See 
Essart. 

Assart -rents  were  thofe  formerly  paid  to  the  crown  for 
foreft-lanas  ajjarted.  See  Rent. 

ASSASIN,  or  Assassin,  a  perfon  who  kills  another  with 
the  advantage  either  of  an  inequality  in  the  weapons,  or 
by  means  of  the  fituation  of  the  place,  or  by  attacking 
him  at  unawares. 

The  word  aJJ'aJJin  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Levant,  where  it  took  its  rife  from  a  certain 
prince  of  the  family  of  the  Arfacidar ,  popularly  called 
AJJaJJins^  living  in  a  caftle  between  Antioch  and  Damafco, 
and  bringing  up  a  number  of  young  men,  ready  to  pay 
a  blind  obedience  to  his  commands ;  whom  he  employed 
in  murdering  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity. 
The  A fl a  (Jins,  or  AJfaJinians ,  AJJaJini 1,  above  mentioned, 
pofleffed  eight  or  twelve  cities  about  Tyre  ;  they  chofe 
themfelves  a  king,  whom  they  called  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain.  In  1213,  they  aflaffinated  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
They  were  Mahometans,  but  paid  fome  tribute  to  the 
Knights  Templars.— The  favourers  of  the  AJTaJJins  were 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  under  Innocent 
IV.  in  1231. —  The  Tartars  overcame  them,  and  killed 
their  fenior  of  the  mountain  in  I257>  uPon  which  the 
faction  became  extindl. 

There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an  opinion  received 
'in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  whereby  he  that 
afaf noted  an  ufurper  of  the  fupreme  power,  was  declared 
a  virtuous  man.  At  Rome,  efpecially  after  the  expul- 
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lion  of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal  and  folcmn,  and 
inftances  of  it  admitted.  The  commonwealth  armed 
the  hand  of  any  citizen,  and  created  him  magiftrate  for 
that  moment.  Confid.  fur  les  Cauf.  de  la  Grand,  des 
Rom.  chap.  xi.  p.  I2t. 

ASSA  1  ION,  the  preparing  or  dre fling  foods,  or  medica¬ 
ments,  in  their  own  juices,  by  an  external  heat,  without 
addition  of  any  foreign  moifture. 

Aljation,  in  refpect  of  culinary  matters,  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  roajling \  and,  in  pharmacy,  ujlion ,  or 
torrefaflon.  ' 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  ajfarc,  to  roajl. 

ASSAULT,  in  the  Art  of  kVar,  an  attack  made  upon  a 
camp,  fortrefs,  or  poft  in  order  to  carry  or  become 
mailer  thereof. 

An  ajjault  is  properly  a  general  furious  attack,  wherein 
the  aflailants  do  not  fereen  themfelves  by  any  works. — 
We  fay,  to  give  an  a  faulty  to  be  commanded  to  the 
ajfault ,  to  Hand  an  affault,  to  repulfe  an  affault,  to  carry 
by  a  fault,  &c. 

While  an  affault  lafts,  and  both  parties  are  mixed,  the  fire 
of  the  batteries  ceafes  ;  and  there  is  no  ufe  of  cannon  on 
either  fide ;  for  they  are  afraid  of  deftroying  their  own 
men  thereby. 

A  governor  was  formerly  obliged  to  fuftain  three  affault s 
before  he  gave  up  the  place. — It  is  very  difficult  faving  a 
town  from  pillage  that  is  carried  by  affault. 

Few  places,  of  late  years,  ftand  aJJaUlts :  M.  de  Feu- 
quiere  finds  but  three  in  his  time.  The  firft  Was  Neu-* 
hafel  in  1683,  commanded  by  the  Turkifh  bafhaw : 
it  was  taken,  as  moft  others  muft  be,  becaufe  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  infantry  that  marched  to  the  breach,  confifted 
of  more  ranks  than  that  of  the  infantry  which  defended 
it. —  The  fecond  was  Buda,  the  bafliaw  of  which  was 
killed  in  the  attack.  He  had  fome  flanking  works  re¬ 
maining,  whofe  fires  had  not  been  entirely  ruined  by 
the  artillery  of  the  befiegers.  —  The  third  was  the  caftle 
of  Namur,  defended  by  M.  de  Boufflers  ;  which  was  not 
carried,  becaufe  the  column  of  infantry  which  attacked 
the  breach,  marched  too  far  oft'  u.otheltered.  —  We  may 
add  Bergen-op-zoom,  taken  by  the  French  in  1747.  —  And, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  carry  a  place  by  ajjault  or 
ftorm,  when  the  breach  may  be  defended  by  the  fires 
of  works  not  yet  deftroyed.  In  reality,  it  fhould  be  de¬ 
fended  by  no  other  fires,  but  thofe  which  are  oppofed  to  it 
in  front,  or  from  the  breach  itfelf.  Feuq.  Mem.  chap.  xeix. 
Such  obitinacy  in  defending  places  to  the  laft  extremity 
is  no  longer  found,  except  among  the  Turks;  with 
whom  it  is  a  point  of  religion  not  to  furrender  to  the 
Chriftians,  by  capitulation,  any  place  where  they  have 
once  had  a  mofque.  —  Though  of  late  they  have  fome- 
times  departed  from  this  maxim. 

Assault,  Assultus,  or  Lnfultus,  in  Law,  an  offer,  or 
attempt,  to  hurt  the  perfon  of  another. 

Or,  it  is  a  violent  injury  offered  to  a  man’s  perfon,  of  a 
larger  extent  than  battery,  becaufe  it  may  be  committed 
by  only  offering  to  give  a  blow  ;  or  even,  according  to 
fame,  by  a  threatening  fpeech,  by  prefenting  a  piftol, 
or  the  like.  Though  fome,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  deny 
that  words  can  amount  to  an  affault. 

To  rebuke  a  collector  with  foul  words,  fo  that  he  depart 
for  fear,  without  doing  his  office,  has  been  adjudged 
an  affault ;  and  to  ftrike  a  man,  though  the  be  not  hurt 
or  fometimes  not  even  hit  with  the  blow,  is  reputed  the 
fame.  For,  in  trefpafs  for  ajjault  and  battery,  a  man 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  affault ,  and  excufed  of  the 
battery.  25  Ed.  III.  c.  4.  But  every  battery  includes 
an  a  fault. 

The  AJfaulting  a  perfon  with  offenfive  weapons,  with  a 
defign  to  rob  (though  no  robbery  enfues),  is  punilhed 
with  tranfportation  for  feven  years.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
AJfaulting  in  the  ftreet  or  highway,  with  intent  to  fpoil 
people’s  cloaths,  and  fo  fpoiling  them,  is  felony  and 
tranfportation,  by  6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  fee.  II.  And  af- 
faulting  a  privy  counfellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  9  Ann.  c.  16. 

ASSAY,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  Metallurgy,  the  proof  or 
trial  of  the  goodnefs,  purity,  value,  &c.  of  metals,  and 
metalline  fubftances. 

In  ancient  ftatutes,  this  is  called  touch ",  and  thofe  who 
had  the  care  of  it,  keepers  of  the  touch. — Under  Henry 
VI.  divers  cities  were  appointed  to  have  touch  for 
wrought  filver-plate.  2  Ann.  VI.  c.  14. —By  this,  one 
might  imagine  they  had  no  better  method  of  affaying 
than  the  Ample  one,  by  the  touch -ftone ;  but  the  cafe  is 
far  otherwife.  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  the  biftiop 
of  Salifbury,  then  treafurer,  confidering  that  though  the 
money  paid  into  the  king’s  exchequer  for  his  crown- 
rents,  did  anfwer  numero  (A  pondere  ;  it  might  neverthe- 
lefs  be  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs :  whereof  a  consti¬ 
tution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by  combujlion ;  which 
■differs  little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  method  of  ajfay- 
zwg- Tilver.  See  a  defeription  of  it  in  the  Black  Book  in 
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./^Exchequer,  written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  c.  xxi  — 
The  trial  is  alio  there  called  ejfaium ,  and  the  officer  who 
made  it  is  named  fufor .  Vide  Lownd.  Eff.  Amend.  Silv. 
coin  p.  5)  &  1 55 • 

The  method  ftill  in  ufe  of  ajfaying  gold  and  filver,  was  firft 
eftablifhed  by  an  add  of  the  Engliih  parliament,  in  1354* 
Anderfon’s  Com.  vol  i.  p.  187. 

Assaying,  ars  docimajlica ,  in  its  extent,  comprehends  par¬ 
ticular  manners  of  examining  every  ore,  or  mixed  metal, 
according  to  its  nature,  with  the  beft  adapted  fluxes ;  fo 
as  to  difcover,  not  only  what  metals,  and  what  propor¬ 
tions  of  metal,  are  contained  in  ores ;  but  likewife  how 
much  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  atfenic,  fmalt,  &c.  may 
be  obtained  from  every  one  refpedtively. 

Ajfaying  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  moneyers  and  gold- 
fmiths,  for  the  making  a  proof  or  trial  by  the  cuppel,  or 
teft,  of  the  finenefs  or  purity  of  the  gold  and  filver  to  be 
ufed  in  the  coining  of  money,  and  manufacture  of  plate. 
Sec.  or  that  have  been  already  ufed  therein. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  affaying ;  the  one  before  metals 
are  melted,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  fine¬ 
nefs  ;  the  other  after  they  are  ftruck,  to  fee  that  the  fpe- 
cies  be  ftandard. 


For  the  firft  offay,  the  ajfaycrs  ufe  to  take  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  gold,  and  half  a  dram  of  filver,  if  it  be 
for  money  ;,jmd  eighteen  grains  of  one,  and  a  dram  of 
the  other,  if  for  other  occafions. 

As  to  the  fecond  ajfay ,  it  is  made  of  one  of  the  pieces  of 
money  already  corned,  which  they  cut  into  four  parts. 
The  quantity  of  gold  for  an  ajfay  among  us,  is  fix  grains  ; 
in  France,  nearly  the  fame ;  and  in  Germany,  about 
three  times  as  much. 

In  order  to  the  due  feparation  of  metals  from  metals,  or 
of  a  confufed  mixture  of  metals,  fuch  as  thofe  commonly 
called  eleftrums ,  or  fuch  as  the  Corinthian  brafs  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  we  muft  obferve,  that  experience  has  taught 
us  a  certain  effedb  of  lead,  which  could  not  be  well  con¬ 
ceived  a  priori. 

Assaying  gold.  —  In  order  to  the  ajfaying  of  gold  ores,  it 
muft  be  obferved  that  the  method  varies,  according  to 
the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  mineral  matters  along 
with  which  the  metals  happened  to  be  mixed  ;  whether  it 
be  ftony,  earthy,  fulphureous,  arfenical,  &c.  The  art 
of  making  ajfay s  with  diipatch  upon  gold  and  filver  ores, 
depends  upon  the  fcorification  or  vitrification  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  foffile  fubftances  which  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  therewith  :  lead  and  the  glafs  of  lead,  and  anti¬ 
mony  and  its  glafs,  being  great  fcorificators  or  vitrifiers, 
they  become  the  natural  agents  on  fuch  occafions. 

Silver  is  feparated  from  gold  by  means  of  aqua  fortis , 
which  difTolves  the  filver,  and  leaves  the  gold  entire  be¬ 
hind  ;  but  in  order  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  the 
mixt  mafs  fhould  contain  confiderably  more  filver  than 
gold,  otherwife  the  particles  of  filver  will  be  defended 
by  thofe  of  the  gold  from  the  aCtion  of  the  acid.  The 
writers  on  ajfaying  generally  diredf  three  parts  of  filver 
to  one  of  gold ;  but  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  lefs  is  fuf- 
ficient,  and  fhould  therefore  be  made  ufe  of— The  fe¬ 
paration  of  bafer  metals  is  effected  by  keeping  the  mafs 
in  fufioh  for  fome  time  upon  a  cuppel,  with  the  addition 
of  lead.  The  lead  with  all  the  metals,  filver  and  platina 
excepted,  turns  into  a  fcoria  or  drofs,  which  rifes  to  the 
furface,  and  is  no  longer  mifcible  with  any  metallic  body 
in  its  perfeCt  metallic  ftate. 

For  various  other  proceffes  of  ajfaying ,  the  curious  are 
referred  to  Dr.  Lewis’s  Phil.  Techn.  who  has  treated  this 
fubjeCt  very  copioufly  and  very  accurately. 

The  method  of  afaying  gold  by  coppelling,  is  thus  per¬ 
formed.  The  afjayer ,  having  weighed  the  gold  he  in¬ 
tends  to  make  the  trial  in,  very  exadtly,  with  feales  that 
will  turn  with  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  and  noted 
down  the  weight,  he  adds  twice  as  much  fine  filver 
thereto ;  though  this  fhould  be  in  proportion  to  the  fine¬ 
nefs  the  gold  feems  to  be  of,  the  bafeft  gold  requiring 
the  leaft  filver.  The  gold  and  filver,  thus  weighed  and 
mixed,  are  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  to  prevent 
their  lofmg  any  thing  of  their  weight,  which  would 
difturb  the  accuracy  of  the  ajfay. 

While  the  ajfay er  is  weighing  his  materials,  a  reverberatory 
fire  is  lighted  in  a  furnace,  furnifhed  with  a  muffler,  and 
a  cuppel,  or  teft,  fet  therein  to  heat :  this  done,  a  little 
bullet  of  lead  is  put  into  the  cuppel,  of  a  weight  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gold  to  be 
affayed.  The  quantity  of  lead  fhould  be  at  leaft  three  or 
four  times  that  of  the  gold ;  if  the  gold  is  very  impure, 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  quantity  will  be  neceflary.  When 
copper  and  gold  lie  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  the  cop¬ 
per  will  not  be  feparated  from  the  gold  with  lefs  than 
twenty  times  its  quantity  of  lead  ;  and  if  the  copper  be 
in  very  finall  proportion,  as  a  twentieth  or  thirtieth  part 
of  the  gold  and  filver,  upwards  of  iixty  parts  of  lead  are 
neceflary  for  one  of  the  copper.  When  the  lead  is  well 


melted,  and  appears  very  clean  and  bright,  they  put  hi 
the  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  and  let  it  fufe  till  it  ap¬ 
pear  of  an  opal  colour,  and  have  fixed  itfelfj  in  a  little 
lump  to  the  bottom  of  the  cuppel. 

This  done,  the  cuppel  is  left  to  cool  in  the  furnace  itfelf ; 
after  which,  the  lump  is  feparated  very  exadtly  from 
the  place  where  it  ftuck  to  the  veflel,  and  beaten  of 
hammered  on  the  hanvil  ;  heating  it  again  and  again, 
on  the  coals,  to  promote  the  ftretching.  It  is  likewife 
made  to  pafs  feveral  times  between  polifhed  fteel  rollers, 
ferewed  gradually  clofer  and  clofer,  till  it  is  extended 
into  a  very  thin  plate. 

When  fufficiently  hammered,  &c.  they  roll  it  up  in 
form  of  a  cornet,  or  coffin  ;  and  thus  put  it  in  a  glafs 
matrafs,  capable  of  containing  four  fpoonfuls  of  water  } 
and,  having  added  to  it  a  quantity  of  aqua  fords ,  well 
corrected,  that  is,  mixed  with  near  one  third  of  the 
quantity  of  river-water,  they  boil  it  over  a  wood  fire,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  aquafortis  yields  no  more  red  fumes. 
This  firft  water  being  poured  off,  and  the  cornet  left  alone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matrafs,  they  fill  the  matrafs  again, 
but  with  pure  aqua  fortis ;  which,  after  boiling,  is  pour¬ 
ed  off  in  its  turn,  at  fuch  time  as  the  fumes  are  become 
white. — This  done,  they  fill  up  the  matrafs  with  river- 
water,  to  wafh  the  cornet. 

When  wafhed  they  put  it  dry  into  a  crucible,  with  a 
cover  over  it,  and  heat  it  till  it  become  of  a  cherry- 
colour.  But  the  ufe  of  a  crucible  is  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that  fmall  particles  of  the  earth  are  apt 
to  adhere  imperceptibly  to  the  gold,  and  thus  render  the 
affay  lefs  certain. 

This  done,  the  ajfay  is  finifhed :  and  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  but  to  weigh  it  againft  the  fame  weight  of  fine  gold, 
as  was  ufed  at  firft,  before  the  ajfay :  for  by  comparing 
the  firft  weight  of  the  gold,  before  it  was  put  in  the  fire 
and  the  aqua  fortis ,  with  what  it  retained  after  it  had 
thus  undergone  the  teft,  they  judge,  from  the  greater  or 
lefs  lofs  it  has  fuftained,  of  the  quantity  of  alloy  mixed 
with  it. 

By  the  above  deferibed  proceffes,  gold  may  be  feparated 
from  all  the  known  metallic  bodies,  platina  excepted. 
See  Platina. 

The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold,  is  thought  to  lie  that 
procured  by  fufing  it  thin  along  with  antimony  ;  wherein 
the  antimony  tears  away  and  imbibes  the  fubftance  of  all 
the  other  metals,  but  leaves  the  gold  untouched  -y  which 
therefore,  as-  the  heavier  bodv,  falls  like  a  regulus  to 
the  bottom  of  the  melting  cone.  See  an  account  of  the 
procefs  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  Phil.  Techn.  p.  156;  upon 
which  he  obferves,  that  platina  cannot  thus  be  feparated 
from  the  gold  ;  that  fome  of  the  filver  will  remain  ;  and 
in  genera],  that  gold  cannot  be  fo  effectually  purified 
by  fubftances  which  operate  upon  the  alloy,  and  not 
upon  the  gold,  as  by  thofe  which  aCt  on  the  gold  itfelfj 
and  not  on  the  alloy. 

The  alloy  of  gold  is  eftimated  by  carats,  that  of  filver  by 
penny- weights.  The  carat  with  us  is  divided  into  four 
grains  ;  among  the  Germans,  into  twelve  parts  ;  and  by 
the  French,  into  thirty-two.  The  Chinefe  reckon  by 
touches,  of  which  the  higheft  number  denoting  pure 
gold,  and  correfponding  to  our  twenty-four  carats,  is 
one  hundred. 

Gold  without  an  alloy,  is  faid  to  be  twenty-four  carats 
fine.  According  to  the  proportion  of  pure  gold,  to 
that  of  the  alloy  in  an  ounce,  the  mixture  is  faid  to  be 
fo  many  carats  fine.  If  there  be  two  carats  of  alloy,  to 
twenty-two  of  pure  gold,  it  is  faid  to  be  twenty-two 
carats  fine :  if  four  of  alloy,  to  twenty  of  gold,  twenty 
carats  fine,  Sic. 

Assaying  filver. — The  procefs  is  much  the  fame  as  in 
gold ;  only  lefs  difficult,  and  fhorter.  The  filver  is 
weighed,  as  before ;  and  the  fame  furnace,  and  muffler, 
the  fame  fire,  the  fame  cuppel,  ufed.  Add,  that  lead  is 
likewife  put  in  the  cuppel,  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  filver  to  be  affayed. 

The  lead  being  well  melted,  and  clear,  the  filver  is  put 
in;  and  after  it  is  brought  to  an  opal  colour,  and  fixed 
in  a  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuppel,  which  happens  in. 
about  half  an  hour ;  they  let  it  cool,  and  cleanfe  it ;  and 
laftly,  weigh  it  again,  as  in  gold.  And,  from  its  dimi¬ 
nution,  they  eftimate  the  quantity  of  alloy. 

The  alloy  of  filver  with  copper,  may  be  examined  by 
the  cuppel  in  the  following  manner:  firft,  have  ready  'a 
touch-ftone,  and  a  fet  of  touch-needles ;  wipe  carefully 
both  the  touch-ftone  and  the  meta}  to  be  examined,  and 
rub  the  metal  on  the  ftone ;  compare  its  mark  with  the 
needles,  and  by  that  means  make  a  guefs  at  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  copper  contained,  and  of  courfe  know  how  much 
lead  will  be  neceflary  for  confuming  that  quantity.  But 
as  the  lead  neceflary  for  confuming  the  copper  is  not  in 
a  quantity  proportionable  to  that  of  the  copper,  when 
this  is  mixed  with  filver,  we  lh?.U  here  p-ive,  from 

Lazarus 
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Lazarus  Erker,  the  quantity  to  be  added  in  every  cafe. 
We  {hall  take  for  our  examples  a  feries  of  to'uch-needles, 
made  according  to  the  mark,  divided  into  half  ounces 
and  grains.  See  Touch-needles; 


\  ounce  filver, 

4  ounce  copper, 

Marks  of  lead 
to  be  added. 
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Every  body  may 

reduce 

this  table  to  the 

needles,  made 

according  to  the  mark  of  the  averdupoife,  or  that  of 
carats  :  nor  is  it  neceflary  to  proportion  the  quantities  of 
lead  to  be  added,  fo  far  as  one  half  centner.  Cramer. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  metal  to  be  tried  with  the 
fteedles  undergo  the  operation  of  cuppelling,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  lead  indicated  by  the  touching  ,  and 
the  lire  muft  be  made  the  gentler,  as  the  filver  is  alloyed 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  copper  j  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  the  alloy  of  copper  is,  the 
ftronger  muft  be  the  fire  to  be  ufed  in  the  operation. 
When  the  lead,  which  muft  be  firft  put  into  the  cuppel, 
begins  to  fmoke  and  boil,  then  the  metal  to  be  examined 
Is  to  be  added,  and  the  fire  continued  till  the  copper  is 
all  Confirmed,  and  reduced  to  a  yellow  fcoria;  and  the 
bead  of  filver  left  in  the  centre  of  the  cuppel  muft  be 
weighed,  which,  fiibtra&ing  the  known  quantity  of 
filver  In  the  lead  ufed  in  the  operation,  will  ftiew  the 
quantity  of  filver,  and  confequently  that  of  the  copper 
in  the  alloy. 

Assaying  of  [cacti — The  ajfay  of  gold  and  filver  being  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  lead  ;  it  is  of  the  utmOft  importance 
the  lead  be  free  from  any  mixture  of  either  of  the  two 
metals  ;  otherwife  the  ajfay  will  be  falfe,  becaufe  the  gold 
and  filver  mixed  with  the  lead  will  not  evaporate  like 
other  kinds  of  alloy,  but  unite  with  the  metal  under 
a  (Jay. 

To  prevent  this  diforder,  and  a  flu  re  the  operation, 
there  is  no  way  but  firft  to  ajfay  the  lead  itfelf. 

This  ajfay  is  performed  in  the  fame  furnace,  and  with 
the  fame  cuppels,  as  thofe  of  gold  and  filver ;  but  the 
procefs  is  incomparably  more  Ample  :  all  here  required, 
when  the  cuppel  is  heated,  being  to  put  in  the  piece  of 
lead  to  be  affayed.  If  this  lead  evaporate  entirely,  it  is 
fit  for  the  pirrpofe  :  on  the  contrary  if  there  remain  any 
little  grain  of  filver,  Sic.  at  the  bottom,  it  muft  be  fet 
afide. 

Assaying  of  tin.  See  Tin. 

Assay-Master,  an  officer,  under  certain  corporations, 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  making  true  touch-,  or  a/Jay  of 
the  gold  and  filver  brought  to  him  ;  and  giving  a  juft 
report  of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  thereof. 

Such  is  the  ajfay-majler  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  called 
alfo  ajfay cr  of  the  king. 

The  afjay-majler  of  the  goldfmith’s  company  is  a  fort  of 
affiftant-warden,  called  alfo  a  touch-warden ,  appointed  to 
furvey,  ajfay ,  and  mark  all  the  filver-work,  &c.  com¬ 
mitted  to  him. — There  are  alfo  affay-maflers  appointed  by 
ftatute  at  York,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Chefter,  Norwich, 
Newcaftle,  and  Birmingham,  for  affaying  wrought  plate. 
The  ajfay-majler  is  to  retain  eight  grains  of  every  pound 
Troy  of  filver  brought  to  him  ;  four  whereof  are  to  be 
put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of  deal,  to  be  r e-ajjayed  the  next 
year,  and  the  other  four  to  be  allowed  him  for  his  wafte 
and  fpillings.  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  4:  1  Art.  c.  9. 

Note,  The  number  of  penny-weights  fet  down  in  the 
ajfay -maji er’ s  report  is  to  be  acounted  as  per  pound. ,  or 
fo  much  in  every  pound  of  twelve  ounces  Troy. — For 
every  tr/enty  penny- weight,  or  ounce  Troy,  the  filver 
is  found  by  the  ajfay  to  be  worfc  than  ftandard,  ot  fter- 
ling,  fix  pence  is  to  be  deducted  ;  becaufe  every  ounce 
will  colt  fo  much  to  reduce  it  to  ftandard  goodnefs,  or 
to  change  it  for  fterling. 

In  gold,  for  every  carat  it  is  fet  down  to  be  itiorfe  than 
ftandard,  ybu  muft  account  that  in  the  ounce  Troy  it  is 
worfe  by  fo  many  times  3  s.  8  d.  And  for  every  grain  it 
is  fet  down  worfe,  you  muft  account  it  worfe  by  fo  many 
times  lid.  in  the  ounce  Troy.  And  for  every  half 
grain  5 \d’,  for  fo  much  it  will  coft  to  make  it  of 
ftandard  goodnefs,  Sic.  Touchftone  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Ware,  &c.  p.  41.  & c. 

Assay -balance.  The  flat  pieces  of  glafs  often  plac.cd  un¬ 
der  the  feales  of  art  affay -balance,  feem  by  their  power 
of  electricity,  capable  of  attracting,  and  thereby  making 
the  lighter  fcale  preponderate,  where  the  whole  matter 
weighed  is  fo  very  finall.  Se£  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  480, 
p.  245. 
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The  eleCtricity  of  a  flat  furface  about  three  inched 
fquare,  has  been  known  to  hold  down  one  fcale,  when 
there  were  about  two  hundred  grains  weight  in  the 
other;  See  Balance  and  Electricity. 

Assay  of  weights  and  meafure ,  fignifies  the  trial  of  exa¬ 
mination  of  common  weights  and  meafures,  by  the 
clerk  of  the  market. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  the  joining,  or  uniting  of  feveral 
things  together  j  or,  the  things  themfelves  fo  joined,  or 
united; 

The  ajfemblage  of  two  bones  for  motion,  is  called  arti¬ 
culation. 

Carpenters  and  joiners  have  various  kinds  and  forms  of 
ajfemblage ;  as,  with  mortifes  and  tenons,  with  dove¬ 
tails,  Sic.  See  Dove-tail,  Mortise,  Sic. 

The  Europeans  admire  the  carpentry  of  fome  Indians, 
where  the  ajfemblage  is  made  without  either  nails  or  pins. 
Herrera. 

Assemblage  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  a 
collection  of  feveral  things,  fo  difpofed  together,  as 
that  the  whole  has  an  agreeable  effeCt. — It  is  with  dif- 
courle  as  with  bodies,  which  owe  their  chief  ex¬ 
cellency  to  the  juft  ajfemblage  and  proportion  of  their 
members. 

ASSEMBLY,  a  meeting  of  feveral  perfons  in  the  fame 
place,  and  with  the  fame  common  defign. 

I  he  word  is  formed  of  adjimulare  j  compounded  of  ad, 
to,  and  Jimul,  together . 

Ajfcmblics  of  the  clergy  are  called  convocations,1  fynods, 
councils  ;  though  that  annual  one  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
retains  the  name  General  Affembly^  Sic: — The  ajjembhes 
°f  judges,  Sic.  are  called  courts ,  Sic. — Pf\e  ajfemblies  of 
the  Roman  people  were  called  comitia;  —  The  affembly  of 
a  preacher,  &c.  is  his  audience; — The  academies  have 
their  ajfcmblics,  or  days  of  affembly ; 

Under  the  Gothic  governments,  the  fupreme  legiflative 
power  was  lodged  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  held  annually  for  the  like  purpofes  as  our  pallia-' 
ment. 

Some  feeble  remains  of  this  ufage  ftill  fubfift  in  the  an-; 
nual  ajfemblies  of  the  ftates  of  Languedoc,  Bretagne,  and 
a  few  other  provinces  of  France,  but  thefe  are  no  more 
than  fliadows  of  the  ancient  ajfemblies.  It  is  only  in 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  that  fuch  ajfemblies 
retain  their  ancient  powers  and  privileges. 

Assemblies  of  the  campus  Martii,  or  Mail,  of  the  field 
of  Mars,  ox  May,  fee  Field  of  Mars,  &c.  —  Rebellious 
affembly,  fee  Rebellious. —  Unlawful  affembly,  fee 
Unlawful. 

Assembly  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Beau-mor.dc,  for  a 
ftated  and  general  meeting  of  the  polite  perfons  of  both 
fexes  for  the  fake  of  converfation,  dancing,  and  play. 

Assembly  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Art,  for  the  lecond 
beat  of  the  drum,  being  that  before  the  march. 

On  hearing  this,  the  foldiers  ftrike  their  tents,  roll  them 
up,  and  then  ftand  to  their  arms. —The  third  beating  is 
called  the  march ,  as  the  firft  is  called  the  general. 

ASSENSU,  fine,  Capituli.  See  Sine,  Sic. 

Assensu  Rcgio,  fee  Regio. 

Dower  ex  Assensu  Patris ,  fee  Dower. 

ASSENT,  Assensus,  an  agreement  or  acquiefcence  of 
the  mind  to  fomething  propofed,  or  affirmed. — Thus, 
to  alTent  to  any  propofition,  is  to  allow  it  to  be  true,  or 
to  perceive  its  truth. 

AJfent  is  diftinguifhed,  like  faith,  into  implicit  or  blind } 
and  explicit ,  or  feeing,  &c. —Others  diftinguifh  it  into 
ahlual  and  habitual. 

Assent,  adual ,  is  a  determination  of  the  mind,  arifing 
from  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition. 

Assent,  habitual ,  confifts  in  certain  habits  of  believing  oi* 
acquiefcing,  induced  in  the  mind  by  repeated  acts. 

To  this  belongs  faith,  which  is  an  affent  arifing  from  the 
authority  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks.  —  Such  alfo  is  opi¬ 
nion,  which  is  defined  an  affent  of  the  mind  cum  formi - 
dine  oppofiti,  &c. 

Assent,  for  the  meafures  and  degrees  of,  fee  Demon¬ 
stration,  Evidence,  Probability,  Sic. 

Father  Malebranche  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  or  prin¬ 
ciple  of  method,  never  to  allow  any  thing  for  truths 
from  which  we  can  forbear  our  aJJent  without  fome  fecret 
reproach  of  our  own  reafon. 

Assent,  royal,  fee  Royal. 

ASSERAC,  among  the  Turks,  fee  Assis. 

ASSERIDA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  kind  of  fhrub,  the  leaves  of  which  being 
chewed,  are  a  cure  for' the  colic,  to  which  that  people 
are  very  fubjedf.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

ASSERTION,  Assertio,  in  the  language  of  the  fchools, 
a  propofition  which  a  perfon  advances,  and  which  he 
avows  to  be  true,  and  is  ready  to  maintain  in  public. 

ASSESSOR,  Assessour,  an  inferior  or  fubordinate  officer 
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of  juftice,  chiefly  appointed  to  affift  the  ordinary  judge 
with  his  opinion  and  advice. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ad ,  to,  and  fcdeo ,  I  fit. 

In  this  fenfe  the  mailers  in  chancery  are  ajjifiors  of  the 
lord  chancellor. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  afifiors  in  the  imperial  chamber, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.—  The  ordinary  are  now  in 
number,  forty-one,  whereof  five  are  eledled  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  viz.  three  counts  or  barons,  and  two  jurijconfulti , 
or  civil  lawyers.  The  electors  appoint  ten,  the  fix  cir¬ 
cles  eighteen,  &c.  They  act  in  quality  of  counfellors 
of  the  chamber,  and  have  falarics  accordingly. 

Assessor  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  afi'efics  or  lays  afi- 
fefiments  of  taxes,  and  other  public  duties. 

In  this  fenfe,  afiefibrs ,  among  us,  are  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  or  village,  eledted  by  the  community,  to  afi'efs, 
or  fettle  the  taxes,  and  other  impofitions  of  the  year,  to 
fix  the  proportion  which  each  perfon  is  to  bear,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  eftate,  and  to  fee  the  collection  made.  — 
Thefe  are  alfo  called  in  our  law  afii/'ors.—  By  the  flat.  16 
and  17  Car.  II.  two  inhabitants  in  every  parifh  were 
made  afiefiors  for  the  royal  aid. 

ASSETS  (Fr.  afiez.  i.  e  fat  is,  enough ),  in  Law ,  fignifies 
goods  enough  to  difeharge  that  burden  which  is  caft 
upon  the  executor  or  heir,  in  fatisfying  the  debts  and 
legacies  of  the  teftator  or  anceftor.  Bro.  tit.  Afiets. 
Afiets  are  real  or  perfonal ;  where  a  man  hath  lands  in 
fee  fimple,  and  dies  feized  thereof,  the  lands  which 
come  to  his  heir,  are  afiets  real ;  and  where  he  dies  pof- 
feffed  of  any  perfonal  eftate,  the  goods  which  come 
to  the  executor  are  afiets  perfonal.  Afiets  are  alfo  di¬ 
vided  into  afiets  per  deficent,  and  afiets  inter  maines  ;  afi'cts 
by  defeent,  is  where  a  perfon  is  bound  in  an  obligation, 
and  dies  feifed  of  lands  which  defeend  to  the  heir,  the 
land  fhall  be  afifets,  and  the  heir  fhall  be  charged  as  far  as 
the  land  to  him  defeended  will  extend  :  afiets  inter  maines, 
is  when  a  man  indebted  makes  executors,  and  leaves 
them  fufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  ;  or  where 
fome  commodity  or  profit  arifeth  to  them  in  right  of  the 
teftator,  which  are  called  afiets  in  their  hands.  Terms 
de  Ley,  56.  77. 

Leales  are  afiets  to  pay  debts,  notwithftanding  the  aft’ent 
of  the  executor  to  the  devife  of  them.  1  Lill.  abr.  99. 
Afiets  in  the  hands  of  one  executor,  are  afiets  in  the 
hands  of  others  ;  and  if  an  executor  hath  goods  of  the 
teftator  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  fhall  be  charged  in 
refpedt  of  them.  6  Rep.  47.  In  actions  againft  execu¬ 
tory,  the  jury  muft  find  the  value  of  the  afiets  ;  for  the 
plaintiff  lhall  recover  only  according  to  the  value  of  the 
afiets  found.  I  Rol.  Rep.  58.  A  fpecial  judgment 
againft  afiets  only  fhall  have  relation  to  and  bind  the 
lands  from  the  time  of  the  filing  the  original  writ  or 
bill.  Carth.  Rep.  245. 

ASSEVERATION,  an  earned:  affirmation  or  avouching. 

ASSIDEANS,  or  rather  Hasideans,  in  Antiquity ,  a  ledt 
among  the  Jews  ;  thus  called  from  the  Hebrew 
iD’TDH,  hhajidim ,  merciful ,  righteous. 

The  Afideans  are  recorded  as  holding  works  of  fuperero- 
gation  necefl'ary.  They  were  the  fathers  and  prede- 
ceffcrs  of  the  pharisees  ;  and  from  them  likewife  arofe 
the  ESSENI. 

ASSIDENT  fign,  fignum  afiidens ,  in  Medicine ,  a  fymptom 
which  ufually  attends  a  difeafe,  but  not  always. 

Thus  a  dry  rough  tongue,  thirft,  and  watching,  are 
ajfident  figns  in  an  ardent  fever. 

In  this  fenfe,  afiidents  differ  from  pathognomonic s,  which 
are  infeparable  from  the  difeafe. 

ASSIDUUS,  or  Adsiduus,  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
a  rich  or  wealthy  perfon. 

The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  derived  from  as,  afiis,  q.  d,  p 
monied  man. 

Hence  we  meet  with  afiduous  fureties,  afiidui  fidcjufiorcs, 
anfwering  to  what  the  French  now  call  city  fureties,  or 
fecurities,  cautions  bourgeoife. 

When  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Roman  people  into 
five  daffes,  according  as  they  were  afleffed,  or  taxed  to 
the  public  ;  the  richer  fort,  who  contributed  asses, 
were  denominated  afiidui ;  and  as  thefe  were  the  chief 
people  of  buiinefs,  who  attended  all  the  public  con¬ 
cerns  ;  thofe  who  are  diligent  in  attendances  came  to  be 
denominated  afificlui. 

Assidui  was  alfo  ufed  for  volunteers,  or  thofe  who  ferved 
in  the  army  at  their  own  expence. 

ASSIENTO,  or  Assienta,  in  matters  of  Commerce ,  a 
contract  on  convention  between  the  king  of  Spain  and 
other  powers,  for  furnifhing  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
America  with  negro  Haves. 

The  term  is  originally  Spanifh,  and  fignifies  a  bargain  : 
accordingly  the  firft  afiiento  was  a  treaty  or  contract 
made  with  the  French  Guinea  company,  whereby  they 
were  put  in  poffeffion  of  this  privilege,  in  confideration 
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of  a  certain  duty  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  of 
Spain’s  farms,  for  every  negro  thus  furnilhed. 

The  Spaniards,  having  almoft  deftroyed  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  Spanifh  America,  have  been  many 
years,  aud  ftill  are  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their 
mines,  and  other  laborious  buiinefs  by  negroes,  of 
whom  they  could  fcarce  ever  obtain  the  number  they 
have  wanted :  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  were  fully  fup- 
plied,  they  would  get  yearly  above  twice  the  filver 
perhaps  they  now  do,  or  have  done  for  many  years  paft: 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  they  have  ufed  variety  of  meafures 
to  obtain  them.  The  Genoele  undertook  to  fupply  them 
at  a. concerted  price  between  them;  for  which  end  they 
formed  a  company  called  the  afiicntc,  who  had  their 
fadtors  at  Jamaica,  Curafoa,  and  Brafil :  but,  by  their 
ill  management,  made  nothing  of  this  contradt ;  nor 
did  their  fucceffors  the  Portuguefe.  After  them  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  made  fo  much  of  it, 
that  they  were  enabled,  by  a  computation  made  from 
the  regifters  of  Spain,  to  import  into  the  French  domi¬ 
nions,  no  lefs  than  204,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight.  Yet 
they  at  length  overglutted  the  maiket,  and  became  fuf- 
ferers  towards  the  conclufion. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  declared  king 
of  Spain  by  the  allies  ;  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  that  the  afiiento 
contract  fhould  be  transferred  to  the  Englilh.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  new  inftrument  was  figned  in  May  1713,  to  laft 
thirty  years  ;  and  the  furnifhing  of  negroes  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  America  was  committed  to  the  South-fia  company, 
juft  then  erected:  though  the  firft  convention  for  this 
purpofe  was  made  in  or  about  the  vear  1689. 

In  virtue  whereof  they  were  yearly  to  furnifh  4800  ne¬ 
groes  ;  for  which  they  were  to  pay  at  the  fame  rate  as 
the  French,  with  this  condition,  that  during  the  firft 
twenty-five  years,  only  half  the  duty  fhould  be  paid  for 
fuch  as  they  fhall  import  beyond  the  ftated  number. 

The  laft  article  gives  them  a  farther  privilege  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  French  ;  which  is  that  the  Englilh  afiicntifis 
fhall  be  allowed,  every  year,  to  fend  to  the  Spanifti 
America  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons,  loaden  with  the 
fame  commodities  as  the  Spaniards  ufually  carry  thither  ; 
with  a  licence  to  fell  the  fame,  concurrently  with  them, 
at  the  fairs  of  Porto  Bello,  Carthagena,  and  Vera  Cruz. 
This  additional  article  was  fuppofed  as  advantageous  to 
the  company  as  the  whole  contract  beiides ;  being 
granted  contrary  to  the  ufual  Spanifh  policy,  which  has 
ever  folicitoufly  preferved  the  commerce  of  their  Ame¬ 
rica  to  themfelves. 

Some  new  articles  have  been  fince  added  to  the  ancient 
afiiento  ;  as,  that  the  Englilh  fhall  fend  their  regifter-fhip 
yearly,  even  though  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons  do 
not  go  ;  and  that,  for  the  firft  ten  years,  the  faid  fhip 
may  be  of  650  tons. 

Finally,  as  the  South-fea  company  had,  on  the  whole 
been  lofers  by  their  trade,  and  as  at  the  time  of  tfte 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  they  had  only  four 
years  more  of  the  afiiento  term  remaining  (the  war 
between  Spain  and  England  having  commenced  in  1739, 
and  interrupted  the  continuance  of  it),  which  Spain 
was  determined  not  to  renew,  at  leaft  not  on  any  pro- 
mifing  terms ;  for  thefe,  and  other  rcafons,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Britifh  court  to  inftrudt  her  minifter  at 
Madrid,  to  obtain  the  beft  equivalent  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  remaining  fhort  time  of  the  company’s 
afiiento  contract. 

The  manner  of  valuing  the  negroes,  in  order  to  fettle- 
the  king  of  Spain’s  duty,  is  the  fame  as  delivered  under 
Negro. 

ASSIGN,  in  Common  Law ,  a  perfon  to  whom  a  thing  is 

afiigned,  or  made  over. 

The  word  afign  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  in  favour 
of  baftards ;  who,  becaufe  they  cannot  pals  by  the  name 
of  heirs,  are  comprized  upder  that  of  afiigns. 

ASSIGNABLE  Magnitude,  in  Geometry,  is  ufed  for  any 
finite  magnitude.  And, 

Assignable  Ratio,  for  the  ratio  of  apy  finite  quantities. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  Law,  a  perfon  to  whom  a  thing  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  afiigned,  to  be  occupied,  paid,  or  done. 

An  afiignee  differs  from  a  deputy  in  this,  that  the  afignee 
poffelfes  or  enjoys  the  things  in  his  own  right;  and  a 
deputy  in  the  right  of  another. 

Afignee  may  be  fo  either  by  deed  or  by  law. 

Assignee  by  deed  is,  when  a  leffiee  of  a  term  fells  and  afiigns 
the  fame  to  another :  that  other  is  his  afiignee  by  deed. 

Assignee  by  law,  is  he  whom  the  law  fo  makes,  without 
any  appointment  of  the  peflon. 

Thus,  an  executor  is  afiignee  by  laiv  to  the  teftator,  who 
dies  poffeffed  of  a  leafe  made  to  him  and  his  a  figns. 

Assignees  under  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  are  perfons 
to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  is  afiigned,  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  creditors  :  they  are  chofen  at  one  of  the  three 
meetings  appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  publiflied 
in  the  Gazette,  by  the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the 
creditors,  who  fliall  then  have  proved  their  debts  ;  but 
they  may  be  originally  appointed  by  the  commiffioners, 
and  afterwards  approved  or  rejebted  by  the  the  creditors  ; 
and  no  creditor  fliall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice 
°f  ajjignees ,  whofe  debt  does  not  amount  to  ten  pounds. 
The  ajjignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  recovering 
the  property  veiled  in  them,  by  their  own  authority ; 
but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor  compound 
any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer  any  matters 
to  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the  creditors,  or 
a  major  part  of  them  in  value,  obtained  at  a  Gazette 
meeting. 

The  ajjignees  muff,  within  twelve  months  after  the  com¬ 
miffion  ifiued,  give  one  and  twenty  days  notice  to  the 
Creditors  of  a  meeting  for  a  dividend ;  and  within 
eighteen  months,  a  fecond  and  final  dividend  fliall  be 
made,  unlefs  all  the  effects  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft. 
ASSIGNING  is  ufed  for  the  a£t  of  appointing  a  deputy  ; 
or  the  making  over  a  right  to  another. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  fuch.  lands  or  eftates  were  ajjigned  or 
made  over  to  fuch  perfons  for  fuch  ufes.  be. — In  the 
fiat.  20  Edw.  I.  we  read  of  juftices  affigned  to  take 
affizes,  &c. 

Assigning  alfo  fignifies  pointing  out  or  fetting  forth. — 
Thus  we  fay,  to  ajjign  the  real  caufe  of  fuch  an  event, 

&c. 

T o  ajjign  err  or ,  is  to  fhew  in  what  part  of  a  procefs  at 
law  an  error  is  committed.. 

To  ajjgn  falfe  judgment,  verdift ,  be.  is  to  declare  how 
and  where  judgment,  verdict,  or  the  like,  is  unjuft. 

To  a ffign  wajie ,  is  to  fhew  especially  wherein  the  wafte 
is  committed. 

ASSIGNMENT,  the  a£t  of  ajjigning ,  or  transferring  the 
intereft  or  property  a  man  has  in  any  thing ;  or  of  ap¬ 
pointing  or  fetting  over  a  right  to  another. 

No  eftate  of  freehold  or  term  of  years  fliall  be  ajjigned , 
but  by  deed  in  writing  figned  by  the  parties,  except  by 
operation  of  law.  Stat.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  If  leffee  for 
years  ajjgns  all  his  term  in  his  leafe  to  another,  he  can¬ 
not  referve  the  rent  in  the  ajjgnment ;  for  he  hath  no  in¬ 
tereft  in  the  thing  by  reafon  of  which  the  rent  referved 
fliould  be  paid  ;  and  where  there  is  no  reverfion,  there 
can  be  no  diftrefs  ;  but  debt  may  lie  on  it  as  on  a  con- 
trad!.  1  Lill.  abr.  99.  If  an  ajjgnmcnt  is  made  by  an 
affignee,  the  firft  affignee  is  not  l'uable  for  the  rent  ;  for 
if  he  be  accepted  by  the  leflor,  the  admiffion  of  one  af¬ 
fignee  is  the  admiffion  of  twenty.  Comp.  Attorn.  491. 
Bonds,  &c.  are  affigned  by  power  of  attorney,  to  receive 
and  fue  in  the  affigner’s  name  :  but  bills  of  exchange  are 
affignable  by  indorfement ;  and  the  affignees  may  reco¬ 
ver  in  their  own  names,  by  flat.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9. 

The  alignment  of  a  dower,  is  the  fetting  out  of  a  woman’s 
marriage-portion  by  the  heir. 

Assignment,  novel.  See  Novel. 

ASSIMILATION,  the  act  of  ajjmilating ;  an  a£t  whereby 
a  thing  is  rendered  fimilar,  and  like  to  another. 

The  wrord  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  jmilis,  like. 
Assimilation,  Assimilatio,  in  Phyjcs,  is  properly  a 
motion  whereby  bodies  convert  other  duly  difpofed  bo¬ 
dies  into  a  nature  like,  or  homogeneous  to  their  own. 
Inftances  of  this  ajjmilation  we  fee  in  flame,  which  con¬ 
verts  the  oily  or  other  particles  of  fuel  into  its  own  fiery 
and  luminous  nature.  The  like  alfo  appears  in  air, 
fmoke,  and  fpirits  of  all  kinds. 

The  like  wre  fee  in  vegetables,  where  the  watery  juices 
imbibed  from  the  eaith,  being  farther  prepared  and  di¬ 
verted  in  the  veffels  of  the  plant,  become  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  and  augment  the  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  be. 

So  alfo,  in  animal  bodies,  we  fee  the  food  ajfmilated ,  or 
changed  into  an  animal  fubftance,  by  digeltion,  chylifi- 
cation,  and  the  other  operations  neceflary  to  nutrition. 
Assimilation,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Simile. 

ASSIRATUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  bloody  draught,  where¬ 
with  treaties  were  ratified. 

It  was  made  of  wine  and  blood,  called  by  the  ancient 

Romans  ajjr. 

ASSIS,  in  Phyjology,  either  denotes  opium,  or  a  powder 
made  of  hemp-feed,  which  being  formed  into  boles 
about  the  bignefs  of  chefnuts,  is  fwallowed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  are  hereby  intoxicated,  and  become  ecftatic, 
and  full  of  the  moft  agreeable  vifions. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  T urks  ajjerac. 

ASSISA,  or  Assisia,  fee  the  articles  Assise,  and 
Tallage. 

Assisa  cad, ere,  to  jail  from  the  ajjze,  in  Law ,  is  to  be  non- 
fuited. 

Assisa  cadit  in  juratum,  is  where  the  thing  in  controverfy 
is  fo  doubtful,  that  it  muft  neceftarily  be  tried  by  a 
JURY. 
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Assisa  capi  in  medum  tijffc,  is  when  the  defendant  pleads 
direitly  to  the  affife,  without  taking  any  exception  tb 
the  count,  declaration,  or  writ. 

Assisa  continuanda ,  is  a  writ  direfted  to  thcjuftices,  to 
take  an  affize  for  the  continuance  of  a  caufe,  where  cer 
tain  records  alledged  cannot  in  time  be  procured  by  the 
party. 

Assisa  nocumenti,  is  an  affife  of  nuifance, 

Assisa  panis  IA  cerevija,  denotes  the  power  or  privilege, 
of  affigning  or  adjufting  the  weight  and  meafure  of 
bread  and  beer. 

Assist  judicium,  in  Law',  fignifies  a  judgment  of  the 
court,  given  either  againft  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
for  default. 

Assisa  proroganda,  is  a  writ  direited  to  the  juftices  of 
affife,  for  the  ftay  of  proceedings,  on  account  of  the 
king’s  bufinefs,  wherein  the  party  is  employed. 

ASSISE,  or  Assize,  ajjfa ,  in  Law ,  a  fitting  of 
judges,  or  juftices,  for  the  hearing  or  determining  of 
caul'es. 

The  word  is  French,  affife,  or  afjs,  feated ;  formed  of 
of  the  Latin  ajfideo,  I  fit  by  ;  which  is  compounded  of  ad, 
to,  and  fedeo',  I  ft. 

Assise,  clerk  of.  See  Clerk. 

Assise,  or  . Assises,  was  anciently  ufed  for  certain  ex¬ 
traordinary  fittings  of  fuperior  judge.;,  in  the  inferior 
courts  depending  on  their  jurifdidtion ;  to  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  fubaltern  judges  and  officers  did  their  duty:  to 
receive  the  complaints  preferred  againft  them  ;  and  take 
cognizance  of  appeals  from  them.  Thefe  are  alfo  called 
mercurial  ajjfcsi 

Assise  was  alfo  a  court  or  affembly,  compofed  of  feveral 
great  perfons  of  the  realm';  held  occafionally  in  the 
king’s  palace,  for  the  final  deciiion  of  all  affairs  of  im¬ 
portance  . 

This  is  more  ufually  called,  among  our  writers,  placita , 
malla  publica,  or  cunts  gener ales.  Yet  there  is  fome  dif¬ 
ference  between  ajjfcs  and  placita. — The  vifeounts,  or 
fherifts,  who  originally  were  only  lieutenants  of  the 
comites ,  or  counts,  and  rendered  juftice  in  their  place, 
held  two  kinds  of  courts,  the  one  ordinary,  held  every 
day,  and  called  placitum  ;  the  other  extraordinary, 
called  ajjfe,  or  placitum  generate ;  at  which  the  count 
himfelf  affifted,  for  the  difpatch  of  the  more  weighty 
affairs. 

Hence  the  term  ajjfe  came  to  be  extended  to  all  grand 
days  of  judgment,  at  which  the  trials  and  pleadings  were 
to  be  folemn  and  extraordinary. 

The  modern  conftitution  of  ajjfcs  is  pretty  different  from 
that  hitherto  fpoken  of. — Our  ajjfe  may  be  defined  a 
court,  place,  or  time,  where  and  when  writs  and  pro- 
ceffes,  either  civil  or  criminal,  or  both,  are  conlidered, 
difpatched,  decided,  be.  by  judges  and  jury. 

In  this  fenfe  we  have  two  kinds  of  ajjfcs ,  general  and 
Jpccial. 

Assises,  or  Assizes,  general,  are  thofe  held  by  the  judges 
twice  a  year  in  their  feveral  circuits. 

The  nature  of  thefe  ajjifes  are  explained  by  lord  Bacon, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  are 
divided  into  fix  circuits ;  through  each  of  which  two 
learned  men,  affigned  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  ride 
twice  a  year,  called  jufices  or  judges  of  ajjfe,  who  have 
feveral  commiffions  by  which  they  lit ;  viz. 

1 .  A  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer ,  directed  to  them, 
and  many  others  of  the  bell:  account  in  their  refpe&ive 
circuits.  In  this  commiffion' the  judges  of  ajjfe  are  of 
the  quorum ;  fo  that  without  them  there  can  be  no 
proceeding.  This  commiffion  gives  them  power  to 
tranfacl  matters  relating  to  treafons,  murders,  felonies, 
and  other  mifdemeanors. 

The  fecond  is  of  gaol-delivery,  which  is  only  to  the  judges 
themfelves,  and  the  clerk  of  the  affife  afiociate.  —  By  this 
commiffion,  they  have  concern  with  every  prifoner  in 
gaol,  for  what  offence  foever. 

The  third  is  directed  to  themfflves  and  the  clerk  of  the 
ajjfe,  to  take  writs  of  pofleffion,  called, alfo  ajjfcs-,  and 
to  do  right  and  juftice  thereupon. 

The  fourth  is  to  take  the  nisi  prius,  directed  to  the 
jufices,  and  the  clerks  of  ajjfcs ;  whence  they  are  alfo 
called  juftices  of  nifi  prius. 

The  fifth  is  a  commiffion  of  peace,  in  every  county  of  their 
circuit ;  and  all  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  having  no 
lawful  impediment,  are  bound  to  be  prefent  at  the  ajjifes 
to  attend  the  judges. 

The  fheriff  of  every  fhire  is  alfo  to  attend  in  perfon  or 
by  a  fufficient  deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  who  may 
fine  him  if  he  fail. 

This  excellent  conftitution  of  judges,  circuits,  and 
ajjifes,  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  though  fome- 
what  different  Irom  what.it  is  now. 

The  grand  affife ,  or  trial  by  jury,  inftituted  by  Henry  II. 
as  an  alternative  inftead  ol  judicial  combats,  is  particu¬ 
larly 
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Uriy  defcribed  by  Glanvil,  who  was  probably  the  advifei* 
of  the  meafure. 

For  this  purpofe,  a  writ  De  magna  ajifa  eligcnda  was  di- 
re#ed  to  the  fherifF,  to  return  four  knights,  who  were 
to  ele#  twelve  others  to  be  joined  with  them  ;  all  thefe 
together  formed  the  grand  afffe ,  ordained  to  try  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  right. 

The  judges  of  afffe  came  into  ufe  in  the  room  of  the  an¬ 
cient  jufticcs  in  eyre,  jufitiarii  in  itinere  ;  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  A.  D.  1176. 
22  Hen.  II.  with  a  delegated  power  from  the  king’s 
great  court,  and  they  made  their  circuit  round  the 
kingdom  once  in  feven  years,  for  the  purpofe  of  trying 
caufes.  They  were  afterwards  directed  by  Magna  Charta, 
c.  12.  to  be  fent  into  every  county  once  a  year.  Black - 
ftone’s  Com.  vol.  iii. 

Assise  fpecial ,  is  a  particular  commiffion  granted  to  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  to  take  cognizance  of  fome  one  or  two 
caufes,  as  a  difleifin,  orv  the  like.— This  was  very  fre¬ 
quently  pra#ifed  among  our  anceftors.  Bra#on,  lib. 
iii.  c.  12. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  writ  dire&ed  to  the  fherifF,  for 
the  recovery  of  polfeffion  of  things  immoveable,  whereof 
a  man’s  felf,  or  anceftors,  have  been  difieiled. 

Lyttelton,  and  others,  fuppofe  thefe  writs  of  afffe  to 
have  given  the  denomination  to  the  affjes,  or  courts  fo 
called,  and  they  aftign  feveral  reafons  of  the  name  of  the 
writ:  as, 

I.  Becaufe  fuch  writs  fettle  the  pofleffion,  and  right,  in 
him  that  obtains  by  them.  2.  Becaufe  originally  they 
were  executed  at  a  certain  time  and  place  appointed  j 
for  by  the  Norman  law,  the  time  and  place  muft  be 
known  forty  days  before  the  judges  fit ;  and  by  our  law 
there  muft  be  fifteen  days  preparation,  except  they  be 
tried  in  the  {landing  courts  at  Weftminfter. — But  it  is 
more  natural  to  fuppofe  the  writs  denominated  from  the 
courts  ;  and  that  they  were  called  ajffes,  becaufe  an¬ 
ciently  tried  at  fpecial  courts  of  ajffes,  fet  and  appointed 
for  that  purpofe. — Though  of  latter  days,  thefe  are  dif- 
patched  at  the  general  ajffes,  along  with  the  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c. 

This  writ  is  as  well  of  things  corporeal  as  incorporeal 
rights,  being  of  four  forts,  viz. 

Assise  of  novel  dejeifin,  off  fa  nova  dejfeijina*  which  lies 
where  a  tenant  in  fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life,  is 
lately  difieifed  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  rent-fervice, 
rent-fee,  or  rent  charge,  common  of  pafture,  common 
way,  &c. 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  bill  of  frefti  force,  directed 
to  the  officers  or  magiftrates  of  cities  or  towns  corporate  ; 
being  a  kind  of  ajjife  for  recovery  of  polfeffion  in  fuch 
places,  within  forty  days  after  the  force,  as  the  ordinary 
t ifjife  is  in  the  county. 

Assise  of  mart  d’ aunccfor,  ajffa  mortis  antecefforisy  lies 
where  a  father,  mother,  brother,  uncle,  &c.  dies 
feifed  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  &c.  held  in  fee- 
fimple  ;  and,  after  their  death,  a  ftranger  abates.  It 
is  good  as  well  againft  the  abator,  as  any  other  in 
pofieffion. 

Assise  of  darrein  prefentmenty  ajfifa  ultima  prefentationis, 
lies  where  a  pcrfon,  or  his  anceftor,  have  prefented  a 
clerk  to  a  church  ;  and  after  the  church  becomes  vacant 
by  death,  or  otherwife,  a  ftranger  prefents  his  clerk  to 
the  fame  church  in  difturbance  of  them. 

Thefe  three  ajffes  were  inftituted  by  Henry  II.  in  the 
place  of  duels ;  which,  till  then,  had  obtained  on  thefe 
occafions.  See  Duel. 

Assise  of  utrum  lies  for  a  parfon  againft  a  layman,  or  for 
a  layman  againft  a  parfon,  for  a  land  or  tenement, 
doubtful  whether  it  be  in  lay-fee,  or  fee-alms.  See 
Tithe. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufed,  according  to  Lyttelton,  for  a  jury. — 
This,  that  author  fuppofes  it  to  be  by  a  mctonymia  effetli, 
the  jury  being  fo  called,  becaufe  fummoned  by  virtue  of 
the  writ  of  afffe. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  jury  fummoned 
upon  a  writ  of  right,  is  likewife  called  the  afffe  ;  but 
this  may  be  laid  to  be  xaT<r.xpnnx«f,  or  abufively  fo 
termed. — Afffe,  in  this  fignification,  is  divided  into 

magna  &  parva. 

Assise  is  farther  ufed,  according  to  Lyttelton,  for  an  or¬ 
dinance,  or  ftatute,  regulating  the  weight,  fize,  or  di- 
menfions  of  certain  commodities. — Thus  the  ancient 
ftatute  of  bread  and  ale,  anno  51  Hen.  III.  is  termed  the 
afffe  of  bread  and  ale,  ajffa  panis  Id  ccrevijia. 

Assise  is  farther  ufed  for  the  fcantling  or  quantity  itfelf, 
preferibed  by  the  ftatute. — When  wheat  is  of  fuch  or  fuch 
price,  bread  {hall  be  of  fuch  afffe. 

We  have  divers  ftatutes  for  fixing  the  ajife  of  fifh,  cloths, 
wood,  billets,  faggots,  andfthe  like.  Vide  34  Sc  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  9  Ann,  c.  15.  10  Ann,  c.  6.  19 

Car.  II.  c.  3.  4  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  1  Geo.  I.  flat.  2.  c.  18. 


Fixnig  any  afffe  of  cloth,  or  preferibing  what  lerigtfl 
breadth,  weight,  See.  it  (hail  have,  fir  Jofiah  Child 
thinks,  does  more  hurt  than  good.  As  the  fafhionS  and 
humours  of  mankind  are  variable,  to  fupply  all  markets 
at  all  times,  we  muft  have  all  forts,  cheap  and  li»ht, 
as  well  as  heavier  and  better.— Stretching  with  tenters 
is  eftential  to  our  drapery,  and  the  precife  degree  or 
quantity  of  it  cannot  without  injury  be  preferibed^by  any 
law ;  but  muft  be  left  to  the  vender’s  or  exporter’s  dif* 
cretion. 

Assise  of  the  forefly  is  a  ftatute  or  condition  containing 
orders  to  be  obferved  in  the  king’s  foreft. — It  is  called 
an  afffe,  becaufe  it  fets  down  and  appoints  a  certain 
meafure,  rate,  or  order,  in  the  things  it  concerns. 

Assise,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  whole  procefe  in  court 
founded  on  a  writ  of  afffe  j  and  fometimes  for  a  pare  of 
it,  viz.  the  iftue  or  verdi#  of  the  jury. 

Thus  we  read,  that,  «  ajffes  of  novel  diffeiftn  {ha It  not 
“  #be  taken  but  in  their  lhires  ;  and  after  this  manner. 
See.  Mag.  Cart.  cap.  12.— So  in  Merton,  cap.  4. 
Hen.  III.  we  meet  with  «  certified  by  off  fey  quitted  bv 
« afffcy  See.  ”  1  H  Y 

Assise,  continuance  ofy  fee  Continuance. — Juftices  of 
ajffey  fee  Justice.  Limitation  of  afffe,  fee  Limita¬ 
tion. — Rents  of  ajffey  fee  Rent. 

ASSISER,  or  Assizer  of  weights  and  meafuresy  is  an  officer 
who  has  the  care  and  overfight  of  thofe  matters. 

ASSISII,  in  Ecclefajlical  Writers,  denote  perfons  beneficed 
in  a  cathedral  church,  not  in  a  rank  below  that  of  candns. 
The  afffti  perhaps  answered  to  our  minor  canons. 
They  were  thus  called,  either  becaufe  they  were  al- 

a¥mc  °r  Pen[10i>  °F  frGm  aJP^‘h  diligent. 

ASSISOR,  the  fame  with  Assessor. 

In  Scotland  afffors  are  the  feme  with  our  turors 

ASSISTANCE,  fee  Aid. 

ASSISTANT  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  or  officer  appointed  to 
attend  another  principal  officer,  for  the  more  eafy  and 
regular  difeharge  of  his  fun#ion. -Such  a  bilhop  or 
prieft  had  feven  or  eight  afffants. 

Assistant,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  kind  of  counfellors,  or  comptrollers,  added 
to  the  generals  or  fuperiors  of  monafteries,  Sc c.  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  general  of  the  Jefoits  has  five  affff antsy  of  confum- 
mate  experience,  chofen  by  him  out  of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  order,  and  denominated  from  the  kingdoms  or 
countries  to  which  they  belong,  i.  e.  Italy,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  b  ranee,  and  Portugal. 

In  a  like  fenfe,  moft  of  our  trading  companies  have  their 
courts  of  ajfflants. 

Assistants  are  alfo  thofe  condemned  to  afffl  in  the  exe 
cution  of  a  criminal. 

ASSISUS,  in  Ancient  Law  Writer s,  denotes  a  thine:  de 
mifed,  or  farmed  out  for  fuch  an  affife,  or  certain  rent 
in  money  or  provifions.  Hence  terra  ajffa  was  com¬ 
monly  oppofed  to  terra  dominica ;  this  laft  being  held  in 
demesne,  or  occupied  by  the  lord,  whereas  the  former 
was  let  out  to  tenants.  Hence  alfo  redditus  afffus  de¬ 
notes  the  fet  or  {landing  rent.  J 

ASSITHMENT,  or  Assythment,  in  the  Law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  a  compenfation  for  a  man  flain. 

Affthment  is  the  fame  with  what,  in  the  Engli/h  Law 
is  called  man- bote.  *  j  1 

a'ccrv'M  m  PfyfithgJ*  fee  Lapis  Affus. 

AbbUfeiA  i  E,  an  adjunct,  partner,  or  member. 

4slocZTlnTPA°Unded  °f  and^>  companion. 

ASSUCIAd  ION,  Associate,  the  aft  of  afibciating,  or 

forming  a  fociety  or  company.  & 

Affociation  is  properly  a  contra#  or  treaty  of  partnerlhin 
whereby  two  or  more  perfons  unite  together,  either  for 
their  mutual  affiftance,  or  tor  the  joint  carrying  on  of  an 
attair;  even  for  a  more  commodious  manner  of  life.— 

I  ne  clofeft  of  all  affociations  is  that  made  by  the  band  of 
matrimony. 

Association  of  ideas,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas  con¬ 
stantly  and  immediately  follow  or  fucceed  one  another 
in  the  mind,  fo  that  one  {hall  almoft  infallibly  produce 
the  other;  whether  they  be  any  natural  relation  between 
them,  or  not. 

When  there  is  a  real  affinity  or  connexion  in  ideas,  it  is 
the  excellency  of  the  mind,  to  be  able  to  colie#,  com¬ 
pare,  and  range  them  in  order,  in  its  enquiries:  but 
where  there  is  none,  nor  any  caufe  to  be  affigned  for 
their  accompanying  each  other,  but  what  is  owin<r  to 
mere  accident  or  habit :  this  unnatural  affociation  be- 
comes  a  great  imperfe#ion,  and  is,  generally  fpeakin? 
a  main  caufe  of  error,  or  wrong  deductions  in  reafonino-.* 

I  hus,  the  idea  of  goblins  and  fprights  has  really  no 
more  affinity  with  darknefs  than  with  light ;  and  yet  let 
a  foolifh  maid  inculcate  thefe  ideas  often  on  the  mind  of 
a  child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  it  is  poffible  he 
ihal]  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he 

lives, 
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lives,  but  darknefs  fhall  ever  biing  with  it  thofe  fright¬ 
ful  ideas. — Let  cuftom,  from  the  very  childhood,  have 
joined  the  idea  of  figure  and  ftiape  to  the  idea  of  God, 
and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to,  about 

the  Deity  ?  _  , 

Such  wrong  combinations  of  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  mews; 
are  a  great  caufe  of  the  irreconcileable  oppolition  be¬ 
tween  the  different  fedls  of  philofophy  and  religion  :  for 
we  cannot  imagine,  that  all  who  hold  tenets  different 
from,  and  fometimes  even  contradictory  to  one  another, 
fhould  wilfully  and  knowingly  impofe  upon  themfelves, 
and  refufe  truth  offered  by  plain  reafon  :  but  fome  loofe 
and  independent  ideas  are  by  education,  cuftom,  and  the 
conftant  din  of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds, 
that  they  always  appear  there  together  :  thefe  they  can 
no  more  feparate  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but 
one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This 
gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  demonftration  to  abfurdities,  con- 
fiftency  to  nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft, 
and  almoft  of  all,  the  errors  in  the  world.  See  Idea 
and  Abstraction. 

Affociation  forms  a  principle  part  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  me¬ 
chanical  theory  of  the  mind.  He  diftinguilhes  it  into 
fynchronous  and  fucceffive ;  and  afcribes  our  fimple  and 
complex  ideas  to  the  influence  of  this  principle  or  habit. 
Particular  fenfatkms  refult  from  previous  vibrations  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  intimately  officiated  together, 
that  any  one  of  them,  when  impreffed  alone,  fhall  be 
able  to  excite  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  all  the  reft.  Thus 
we  derive  the  ideas  of  natural  bodies  fiom  the  affociation 
of  the  feveral  fenfible  qualities  with  the  names  that  ex- 
prefs  them,  and  with  each  other.  The  fight  of  part  of 
a  large  building  fuggefts  the  idea  of  the  reft  inftanta- 
neoufly,  by  a  fynchronous  afotiation  of  the  parts  ;  and 
the  found  of  the  words,  which  begin  a  familiar  fentence, 
brings  to  remembrance  the  remaining  parts,  in  order,  by 
fucceffive  cfociation.  Dr.  Hartley  maintains  that  uniple 
ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  affociation  ;  and  appre¬ 
hends  that  by  purfuing  and  perfecting  this  doCtririe,  we 
may  fome  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  thofe  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  that  are  commonly  called  the  ideas  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  or  intellectual  ideas,  into  their  feveral  component 
parts,  i.  e.  into  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  of  which 
they  confift  ;  and  that  this  doCtrine  may  be  of  confider- 
able  ufe  in  the  art  of  logic,  and  in  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  Obfervations  on  Man. 
vol.  i.  paffim.  fee  Vibrations  and  Vibratiuncles. 

Association,  in  Law ,  is  a  patent  by  the  king,  either  of 
his  own  motion,  or  at  the  Cuit  of  a  party  plaintiff,  to  the 
juftices  of  affize  ;  to  have  other  perfons  ajfociated  to  them, 
in  order  to  take  the  affize. 

Upon  this  patent  of  affociation,  the  king  fends  his  writ 
to  the  juftices  of  the  affize,  thereby  commanding  them  to 
admit  fuch  as  are  fo  fent. 

The  clerk  of  the  assize  is  ufually  affociate  of  courfe  ;  in 
other  cafes  fome  learned  ferjeants  at  law  are  appointed. 

Association  of  parliament.  ■  In  the  reign  of  king  William 
III.  the  parliament  entered  into  a  folemn  affociation  to  de¬ 
fend  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government  _  againft  all 
plots  and  confpiracies  \  and  all  perfons  bearing  offices, 
civil  or  military,  were  enjoined  to  fubferibe  the  affocia¬ 
tion  to  ftand  by  king  William,  on  pain  of  forfeitures  and 
penalties,  &c.  by  ftat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  27- 

ASS  OILE,  in  our  Ancient  Law-Books ,  fignifies  to  abfolve, 
deliver,  or  fet  free  from  an  excommunication.  See  Ab¬ 
solution. 

ASSONANCE,  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry ,  a  term  ufed  wnere 
the  words  of  a  phrale,  or  verfe,  have  the  fame  lound  or 
termination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme. 

Thefe  are  ufually  vicious  in  Englilh  ;  the  Romans 
fometimes  ufed  them  with  elegancy  :  as  militem  compa¬ 
rand,  exercitum  ordinavit ,  aciem  lujhavit. 

The  Latins  call  it  Jimiliter  dejinens  ;  and  the  Greeks  o/aoio- 

ASSONANT  rhymes  is  a  term  particularly  applied  to  a  kind 
of  verfes  common  among  the  Spaniards,  where  a  re- 
femblance  of  found  ferves  inftead  of  a  natural  rhyme. 
Thus,  It'/ era,  cubierta ,  tierra,  mefa,  mayanfwer  each  other 
in  a  kind  of  affonant  ryhme,  becaufe  they  have  each  an  e 
in  the  penultimate  fyllable,  and  an  a  in  the  laft. 

ASSRUMINA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  the  llirub  whofe  leaves  they  ufe  as  a  cure 
for  the  long  worms,  which  are  found  in  their  flelh  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  world  ;  they  only  bruife  the  leaves,  and 
apply  a  large  lump  of  the  mat’s  to  the  part  where  the 
worm  is,  and  they  are  eafed  at  once,  without  the  pain 
and  hazard  of  drawing  it  out.  Phil.  Tranf.  N  232. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  Law,  a  naked  contract  ;  or  a  volun¬ 
tary  promife  by  word  of  mouth,  by  which  a  man  affumes 
and  takes  upon  him  to  perform,  and  pay  any  thing  to 
another. 

Vol.  I.  Na  27. 
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This  term  comprehends  any  verbal  promife ;  and  is  va- 
rioufly  exprefled  by  the  civilians,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  promife :  fometimes  by  patlum  J  fometimes  by 
promijffo ,  pollicitatic,  or  confiitutum. 

Where  a  man  fells  goods  to  another  the  law  makes  the  cf- 
fumpjit ;  and  promifes  that  he  fhall  pay  for  them. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  feaft  celebrated  in  the  Romifh  church, 
in  honour  of  the  miraculous  afeent  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
as  they  deferibe  it  body  and  foul,  into  heaven. 

Assumption  was  alfo;  among  our  Anceftors ,  ufed  for  the 
day  of  the  death  of  any  faint :  Sffia  ejus  aiiima  in  ccclum 
afi'umitur.  See  Anniversary. 

Assumption,  in  Logic,  is  the  minor,  or  fccor.d  propofi- 
tion,  in  a  categorical  fyllogifml 

Assumption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  consequence 
drawn  from  the  propofitioils  whereof  an  augment  is 
Compofed. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  premises  are  true,  but  the  afumption 
is  captious. 

ASSUMPTIVE  arms ,  in  Heraldry.  See  Arms. 

ASSURANCE,  policy  of.  See  Policy. 

Assurance,  in  Commerce.  See  Insurance! 

We  have  feveral  offices  of  afurance  from  fire. — As  the 
Royal -Exchange  afurance ;  the  Sun-fire-office  ;  the  Hand- 
in-hand  fire-office  ;  the  London  affurance j  &c.  fome  for 
houfes,  others  for  goods,  and  fome  for  both. 

We  have  alfo  ajfurances  for  life,,  in  virtue  whereof  when 
the  perfon  affured  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable 
to  the  perfon  in  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  afurance  was 
granted. 

Assurances  on  lives.— By  assuring  a  life  is  meant  ob¬ 
taining  fecurity  for  a  fum  of  money  to  be  received  fhould 
the  life  drop,  in  confideration  of  fuch  a  payment  made 
to  the  affurer,  as  is  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  the 
lofs  and  hazard  to  which  he  expofes  himfelf.' —  The  fum 
at  which  this  compenfation  fhould  be  valued  depends, 

1.  On  the  rate  of  intereft  at  which  money  is  improved  : 
and,  2.  On  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  the  life  to 
be  afthred.  —  If  intereft  is  high,  arid  alfo  the  probability 
high  of  the  duration  of  the  life;  the  value  of  the  afurance 
will  be  proportionably  low.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  rate 
of  intereft  is  low ,  and  the  probability  of  living  alfo  low, 
the  value  of  the  afurance  will  be  proportionably  high.  — 
In  order  to  explain  this  :  let  tool,  be  fuppofed  to  be  af- 
fured  on  a  life  for  a  year  to  come;  that  is,  let  tool,  be 
fuppofed  payable  a  year  hence,  provided  a  life  of  a  given 
age  fails  in  that  time.  Were  the  intereft  of  money  at  5 
per  cent,  and  the  life  fare  of  failing,  the  value  of  the  af- 
furance  would  be  the  fame  with  the  prefent  value  of  100!. 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  reckoning  intereft  at  5 
per  cent .  that  is,  it  would  be  that  fum,  which  being  now 
pot  out  to  intereft  at  5  per  cent,  would  produce  tool,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  95/-  &/.  See  Annuities. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  an  even  chance  or  the  odds 
are  equal,  whether  the  life  does  or  does  not  fail  in  the 
year,  the  value  of  the  afurance  will  be  half  the  former 
value,  or  47/.  12 s.  \d.— If  the  odds  againft  its  falling  are 
two  to  one,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  expected;  that  fome  one 
of  three  lives,  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,’  will  fail  in  the 
year,  the  value  of  the  afurance  will  be  a  third  of  the  fir  It 
value,  reckoning  the  fame  intereft  ;  or  31/.  151-— If  the 
odds  are  19  to  1,  or  if  it  may  be  expected,  that  i'ome 
one  out  of  twenty  lives;  at  the  age  of  the  given  life,  will 
fail  in  a  year  ;  the  value  of  the  afurance  will  be  a  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  firft  value,  or  4/.  i6j.— If  the  odds  are 
49  to  1,  or  only  one  out  of  fifty  fuch  lives  as  the  given 
life  can  be  expected  to  fail  in  the  year,  the  value  of  the 
afurance  will  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  firft  value  ;  that  is,' 
it  will  be  I/.  i8j.— Now  the  odds  of  3  to  1  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Halley’s  Table  of  Obfervations,  fee  iMorta- 
lity,  the  odds  that  a  life  aged  87,  will  not  drop  in  a 
year.  The  odds  of  19  to  l  are  the  odds,  according  to 
the  fame  table,  that  aHife  aged  64,  will  not  drop  in  a 
year.  And  the  odds  of  49  "to  1  are  the  odds  that  a  life 
aged  39  will  not  drop  in  a  year.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  value  of  the  afurance  of  1 00/.  fora  year,  on  a 
life  aged  87,  is  31/.  151.,  on  a  life  64,  4/.  l6r.  on 
a  life  aged  39,  I  /.  i8r.  reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent. 
If  intereft  is  reckoned  at  3  per  cent,  thefe  values  will  be 
32/.  ys. — \l.\ysi-\l.  i8r.  10 di 

The  a /surances  moft  commonly  pradifed  are  fuch  ajfu ranees 
as  thefe  on  fingle  lives  for  fingle  years  ;  but  private  af- 
furers,  and  alfo  fome  afturing  offices ,  being  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  calculation  in  this  cafe,  it  has  been  the 
cuftom  among  them  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  difference  ot 
ages,  but  to  demand  5/.  from  all  ages  indiferiminately, 
for  the  afurance  of  100/.  for  one  year. — Nothing  can  b? 
more  abfurd  or  inequitable;  for  it  appears  that  this  is 
more  than  the  value  of  the  afurance  of  a  life  at  the  age 
of  64 ;  and  that  it  is  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  aj- 
furance  of  a  life  aged  39,  allowing  the  afured  to  make  5 

per  cent,  of  the  money  he  advances. 
r  4  M  When 
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When  a  life  is  affined  for  any  number  of  years,  the  va¬ 
lue  may  be  either  paid  in  one  Jingle  prefent  payment ;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  fum  allured  will  become  pay¬ 
able  without  any  farther  compenfation,  whenever,  within 
the  given  term,  tne  life  fhall  happen  to  drop.  Or  the 
value  may  be  paid  in  annual  payment s,  to  be  continued  till 
the  failure  of  the  life,  lliould  that  happen  within  the 
term ;  or,  if  not,  till  the  determination  of  the  term. 

The  method  of  finding  thefe  values  cannnot  be  eafily  un- 
derftood  by  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  life-annuities,  as  it  has  been  taught  by  mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  but  the  following  observations  may  be  of  life 
to  give  fome  general  idea  of  the  fubjeft. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  perfon  at  39  years  of  age  wants 
to  allure  100/.  on  his  life  for  26  years,  or  till  he  is  65 
years  of  age  ;  and  that  he  chufes  to  advance  the  proper 
compenfation  for  it  in  a  fixed  annual  payment ;  the  firft 
is  to  be  made  immediately,  and  to  be  continued  till  either 
the  term  ends,  or  his  life  drops. — The  value  of  the  af- 
furance  for  the  fir  ft  year  is  by  what  has  been  already 
fhewn,  il.  1 8r.  reckoning  intereft  at  $pcr  cent.  The  va¬ 
lue  of  the  affurance  for  the  laft  year  of  the  term,  fup- 
pofing  him  to  have  lived  to  the  beginning  of  it,  or  to 
have  completed  64,  is  likewife,  by  what  has  been  already 
fhewn,  4/.  i6r.  reckoning  all  along  the  fame  intereft. — 
If,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  ajf'urance  for  the  whole  26 
years  is  to  be  one  conftant  fum  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year,  that  fum  ought,  it  is  obvious,  to  be  greater 
than  the  firft,  and  lefts  than  the  lajl ;  or  a  fum,  which  is 
fome  mean  between  1  /.  iSs.  and  4/.  16s. — The  rule  for 
finding  this  mean,  in  all  cafes,  is  the  following. 

<£  b  rorn  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  the  given 
“  term,  found  by  Table  IIL  under  the  article  of  an- 
“  nuities,  lubtraCt  the  value  of  the  life  for  the  given 
u  term  found  in  the  method  explained  under  the  article 
“  Lif E- Annuities,  and  referve  the  remainder. — Mul- 
“  tiply  the  value  of  1  /.  due  at  the  end  of  the  given 
“  term  (found  by  Table  I.  under  the  article  Annuities') 
“  by  the  perpetuity  (fee  Perpetuity);  and  alfo  by  the 
<c  probability  (fee  Mortality)  that  the  given  life  fhall 
“  fail  in  the  given  term.  The  produil  added  to  the  re- 
“  fterved  remainder ,  and  the  total  multiplied  by  the  annual 
“  intereft  of  the  fum  to  be  allured,  and  afterwards  di- 
“  vided  by  1  /.  increafed  by  its  intereft  for  a  year,  and 
iC  alfo  by  the  value  already  mentioned,  with  unity  added, 
<c  of  the  life  for  the  given  term,  will  be  the  required 
value  of  the  affurance  in  a  f.xed  annual  payment,  till 
*  either  the  life  fails,  or  the  term  ends. 

Example. 

Let  the  term  be  26  years,  the  life  aged  39,  the  fum 
100/.  and  the  intereft  5  per  cent. 

Solution. 

The  value  of  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39  for 
26  years,  is  reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent,  and  taking 
M.  De  Moivre’s  valuation  of  lives  11.113.  See  Life- 
Annuities.  This  value  fubtr acted  from  14.375  (the 
value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  26  years)  (fee  Table 
III.  under  Annuities)  leaves  3.262  the  remainder  to  be 
/  ej ei  vcd. 

T  he  value  of  1  /.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  26  years  is 
.2812  by  Table  II.  under  the  Article  Annuities.  The 
probability  that  the  life  of  a  perfon  aged  39  fhall  fail  in 
26  years,  is,  by  Dr.  Halley’s  Table  of  Obfervations,  (fee 
Mortality,  I®  J-.  And  the  perpetuity  is  20.  Thefe 
numbers  multiplied  by  one  another,  and  3.262  added  to 
the  product,  makes  6.508,  which  multiplied  by  5/.  the 
annual  intereft  of  100/.  gives  £32.54.  This  laft  fum 
divided  by  1.05,  or  1  /.  increafed  by  its  intereft  for  a 
year,  gives  31/.  And  31/.  divided  by  12.113,  the  value 
cf  the  life  for  26  years,  with  unity  added,  gives,  £2.56, 
or  2/.  1  Ir.  id.  |  ;  which  is  the  required  value,  in  fixed 
annual  payment sy  of  the  affurance  of  1 00/.  on  the  given 
life  for  26  years,  reckoning  intereft  at  5  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  fame  affurance,  in  one  prefent  payment 
is,  evidently,  that  fum  which  is  the  value  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  (equal  to  the  annual  payment  juft  determined  on 
the  life  for  the  given  term.  That  is,  it  is  the  fum  which 
is  the  valucof  an  annuity  of  2/.  I  is.  ld.\  for  26  years 
on  a  life  aged  39.  The  firft  payment  of  which  is  to  be 
made  immediately.  The  product,  therefore,  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  life  for  26  years,  with  unity  added,  into  £2.56, 
is  the  value  of  the  affurance  in  a  fingle  prefent  payment. 
It  is,  therefore,  31/.  or  the  fum  arifing  in  the  foregoing 
operation,  before  the  divifion  bv  the  value  of  the  life  for 
the  given  term. 

If  the  affurance  is  to  be  made  for  the  whole  poftible  du¬ 
ration  of  the  life,  the  method  of  finding  the  value  will 
be  more  fimple,  and  the  rule  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows. 
«  From  the  perpetuity,  fubtraCt  the  value  of  the  given 
«'  life,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  produdt  of  the 
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11  given  fum  into  the  intereft  of  100/.  for  a  year:  and 
“  this  laft  produdf,  divided  by  100/.  increafed  by  its  in- 
“  tereft  for  a  year,  will  give  the  value  in  a  Jingle  pre- 
“  font  payment.  And  this  payment  divided  by  the  value 
“  of  the  life,  will  give  the  value  of  the  affufdnce  in  *an- 
“  nual  payments  during  the  continuance  of  the  life.” 

Example. 

Let  the  age  of  the  life  be,  as  in  the  laft  example,  39; 
the  fum  to  be  allured  for  its  whole  duration,  100/.  and 
the  rate  of  intereft  5  per  cent. 

The  intereft  of  100/.  for  a  year  is  5/. — 100/.  increafed 
by  this  intereft  is  105/.  and  the  value  of  the  life  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  (fee  Life -Annuities)  va¬ 
luation  of  lives,-.  11.966. —The  value  ,  of  the  life  fub- 
tradted  from  the  perpetuity  (that  is,  from  20)  gives 
,68.034,  which  multiplied  by  the  product  of  100// into 
5,  or  or  by  500,  gives  4017  ;  and  this  divided  by  105  or 
by  100/.  (increafed  by  its  intereft  for  a  year)  ,638.25. 
which  is  a  value  in  the  Jingle  payment  of  the  affurance  of 
100/.  for  the  whole  dutation  of  a  life,  aged  39,  reckon¬ 
ing  intereft  at  5  per  cent.  And  this  payment  divided  by 
£11.966  is  £3.196,  the  value  of  the  feme  affurance ’in 
annual  payments  during  the  continuance  of  the  life. 

R  E  M  ARK  S. 

If  the  value  of  the  affurance  is  defired  in  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  this  rule  fuppofes  the  firft  not  to  be  made  till  the 
end  of  a  year.  If  the  firft  payment  is  to  be  made  imme¬ 
diately,  as  was  fuppofed  in  the  former  queftion,  the  va¬ 
lue  in  a  fingle  payment  (found  as  directed  by  the  rule) 
muft  be  divided  by  the  value  of  the  life  increafed  by  unity  ; 
that  is,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  by  £12.966,  which  will 
make  the  required  value  of  the  affurance  £ 2.95,  inftead 
of  3.197,,  or  2/.  1-9,.  inftead  of  3/.  3  c.  1  id. 

The  reafon  of  directing  that  unity  lhouJd  be  added  to 
the  values  of  lives  taken  from  the  tables,  in  order  to  find 
the  values  of  ajfurances  in  annual  payments ,  beginning  im¬ 
mediately,  is  that,  in  all  the  tables,  the  values  of  an¬ 
nuities  on  lives  are  given  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  firft 
payment  is  not  to  be  made  till  the  end  cf  a  year.  If 
therefore,  the  firft  yearly  payment  is  to  be  made  imme¬ 
diately,  the  value  muft  exceed  that  in  the  tables  one 
year’s  purchafe. 

Remark  II. 

The  perpetuity  means  the  value  of  the  fce-fimple  of 
an  eftate  found  by  dividing  100L  by  the  rate  of  intereft. 
For  example  :  if  the  rate  of  intereft  is  5  per  cent,  the  per¬ 
petuity  is  20;  for  too /.  divided  by  5  gives  20.— In  like 
manner,  25,  28.57,  33.333,  may  be  found  to  be  the- 
perpetuity ,  when  the  rates  of  intereft  are  4,  3I,  and  3 
per  cent. 

Rem  a  r  k  III. 

If  inftead  of  a  grofs  fum ,  an  efiatc ,  or  a  perpetual  annuity 
is  to  be  allured  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  life,  the  va¬ 
lue  in  a  fingle  payment,  will  be  “  the  value  of  the  life 
“  fubtradted  from  the  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder 
“  multiplied  by  the  annuity,  or  by  the  rent  of  the  eftate.” 
— And  the  value,  in  annual  payments  beginning  immediately, 
will  be  “  the  fingle  payment  divided  by  the  value  of  the 
“  life  increafed  by  unity.” — Univerfally.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  affurance  of  an  efiate  or  annuity  af¬ 
ter  any  given  life  or  lives,  is  worth  as  much  more  than 
the  affurance  of  a  correfpouding  fum,  as  100/.  increafes 
by  its  intereft  for  a  year,  is  greater  than  100/.— Thus, 
the  prefent  values,  in fingle  and  annual  payments,  of  the  aj- 
furance  of  an  eftate  ot  5/.  per  ami.  for  ever,  and  of  a 
100/.  in  money,  on  the  whole  duration,  or  on  any  part 
of  an  afiigned  life,  are  to  one  another,  intereft  being  at 
5  per  cent,  as  105 /.  to  100/. — The  reafon  cf  the  difference 
is,  that  the  algebraical  calculations,  by  which  thefe  va¬ 
lues  are  determined,  fuppofe  that  the  grofs  fum,  and  the 
firft  yearly  payment  of  the  annuity  are  to  be  received  at 
the  fame  time,  after  the  extinction  of  the  lives.  It  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  this  is  a  circumftance  which  muft  make 
the  latter  of  moft  value. 

This  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  general  nature 
and  principles  of  affurances  on  fingle  lives  ;  and  to  teach 
the  method  of  finding,  in  all  cafes,  the  values  of  fuch  af¬ 
furances.  Thofe  who  may  wiftt  to  know  more  on  this 
fubj ect,  and  to  fee  the  mathematical  demonftrations  of 
the  lules  we  have  here  given,  may  confult  Dr.  Price’s 
treatife,  entitled,  Obfervations  on  reverfionary  Payments ; 
on  the  Method  of  calculating  the  Values  of  Affurances 
on  Lives,  &c.  chap.  1. 

Affurances  maybe  made  on  any  number  of  joint  lives,  or 
on  the  longcfi  of  any  lives  :  that  is,  an  affurer  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  any  fums  at  the  extinction  of  any  joint 
lives,  or  the  longcfi  of  any  lives,  or  at  the  extinction  of 
any  one  or  two  of  any  number  of  lives.  Rules  for  find¬ 
ing  the  values  in  all  fuch  cafes,  as  far  as  two  lives  are 

concerned. 
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‘concerned,  may  be  found  in  the  treatife  juft  referred  to. 
There  are  farther  afurances  one  furvivorlhips  ;  by  which 
is  meant  an  obligation  for  the  value  received,  to  pay  a 
given  fum  or  annuity,  -provided  a  given  life  thall  furvive 
any  other  given  life  or  lives.  '1  he  method  ot  finding 
thefe  values  will  be  given  under  the  article  survivor¬ 
ship. 

All  thefe  different  kind  of  afurances  are  of  the  greateft 
ufe  ;  and  the  offices  for  making  them  are  a  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  public.  The  principal  of  thefe  offices  in 
England  are  the  London  and  the  Royal  Exchange  af - 
furance  offices ;  the  Amicable  Society,  incorporated  tor 
a  perpetual  ajjurance  office  ;  and  the  Society  for  equitable 
Afurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorlhips,  near  Black-Fryars 
bridge. 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  offices,  having  chiefly  in  view  aft- 
furances  of  fhips  and  houfes,  they  do  little  in  the  way  ot 
affiirances  on  lives ;  and  all  the  bufinefs  they  tranfatft  in 
this  way  is  at  ft.  for  every  100/.  ailured  on  a  fingle  life 
for  a  fingle  year,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  ages 
of  the  lives  allured. 

The  Amicable  Society  at  Serjeant’s  Inn  requires  an  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  5 /•  from  every  member  during  life,  pay¬ 
able  quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  arifing 
is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees ,  or  heirs,  of  fuch 
members  as  die  every  year  ;  and  this  renders  tne  dividends 
among  the  nominees ,  in  different  years,  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  members  who  have  happened 
to  die^in  thofe  years.  But  this  fociety  engages  that  the 
dividends  ihall  not  be  lefs  than  150/.  to  each  claimant, 
though  they  may  be  more.— None  are  admitted  whofe 
ages  are  greater  than  45>  lets  than  12  ;  nor  is  there 
any  difference  of  contribution  allowed  on  account  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  age. —  ^  his  tociety  has  lubfiftcd  ever  fincc 
1706,  and  its  credit  and  ufefulnels  are  well  eftablilhed. 

Its  plan,  however,  is  liable  to  feveral  objections.  -  Firft 
it  is  evident,  that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  no¬ 
minees,  by  the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year, 
is  not  equitable;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a 
member  is  to  receive  depend,  not  on  the  value  ot  his 
contribution,  but  on  a  contingency,  that  is,  the  number  ot 
members  that  lhall  happen  to  die' the  fame  year  with  him. 

_ Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  payments  from  ad 

perfons  under  45  is  alfo  not  equitable  ;  for  the  payment 
of  a  perfon  admitted  at  12,  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  45.— Thirdly, 
its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  as  to  confine  its  ufefulnels  too  much. 

It  can  be  of  no  fcrvice  to  any  perfon  whole  age  exceeds 
45.  It  is,  likewife,  by  no  means  properly  adapted  to 
the  circumftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  aft- 
f  trances  on  their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a  Ihort  term 
of  years.  For  example ;  the  true  value  of  the  ajjurance 
of  150/.  for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age 
is  30,  may  be  found,  by  the  firft  rule,  to  be  nearly  three 
guineas  per  ami.  fuppofing  intereft  at  3  per  cent,  and  the 
probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  as  they  are 
given  in  Dr.  Halley’s  Table  of  Obfervations.  But  luch 
an  a  furance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fociety  without  an 
annual  payment  of  ft.  . 

Neither  is  the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  ajfurances  on 
particular  furvivorlhips.  For  example:  a  perfon  pof- 
feffed  of  an  eftate  or  falary,  which  muft  be  loft  with  his 
life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom  he 
defires  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his  death. 
But  he  defires  this  only  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  danger 
of  his  dying  firft,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a  parent,  with¬ 
out  fupport.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  enters  himielf 
Into  this  fociety  ;  and,  by  an  annual  payment  of  5/.  en¬ 
titles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to  150/.  In  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  his  nominee  happens  to  die ;  and  having  then  loft 
the  advantages  they  had  in  view  he  determines  to  forfeit 
his  former  payments,  and  to  withdraw  fiom  the  fociety. 
The  right  method  in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  to 
have  taken  from  fuch  a  perfon  the  true  value  of  the  fum 
affured,  “  on  the  fuppofition  of  non-payment,  provided 
«  he  ftiould  furvive.”— In  this  way,  he  would  have 
chofen  to  contra#  with  the  fociety  ;  and  had  he  done 
this,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  ajjurance  (fuppofing  in¬ 
tereft  at  3  percent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  30, 
and  the  values  of  lives  as  given  by  Mr.  De  Moivre; 
3/.  8r.  in  annual  payments,  to  begin  immediately,  and 
to  be  continued  during  the  joint  duration  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  objections  are  applicable  to  the  plan  of  the 
fociety  which  meets  at  Black-i  ryars  Bridge,  and  which 
has  iuftly  ftyled  itfelf  the  Equitable  Society  for  Afurances 
on  Lives  and  Survivorjhips.  I  he  bufinefs  tranlacled  by 
this  fociety  is  fo  extenfive,  and  it  is  governed  fo  entirely 
by  calculations,  founded  on  the  beft  rules  and  obferva¬ 
tions,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  one  of  the  greateft  public 
benefits. 

It  was  eftablilhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  confequence  of 
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propofals  which  had  been  made,  and  leCtures  recom¬ 
mending  fuch  a  defign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
Dodl'on,  the  author  of  the  Mathematical  Repofitory.  It 
affures  any  fum  of  reveriionary  annuities,  on  any  life  or 
lives  for  any  number  of  years,  as  Well  as  for  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  lives  ;  and  in  any  manner  that  may  be 
beft  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  perfons  affured :  that  is 
either  by  making  the  affured  fums  payable  certainly  at  the 
failure  of  any  given  lives  :  or  on  condition  of  furvivorlhip  ; 
and  alfo,  either  by  taking  the  price  of  the  afjiirance  in 
one  prefient  payment ,  or  in  annual  payments,  during  any  fin¬ 
gle  or  joint  lives,  or  any  terms,  lefs  than  the  whole  pof- 
lible  duration  of  the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for  inftance, 
who  depend  on  incomes  which  mult  be  loft  when  they 
die,  or  who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  if 
they  want  to  borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient 
fecurity,  by  alluring  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to  borrow 
in  this  fociety,  and  affigning  the  policy ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  lender  will,  during  the  term  of  the  af~ 
furance,  be  guarded  againft  all  danger  of  lofing  his  prin¬ 
cipal  by  the  death  of  the  borrower.— In  the  fame  Wav 
clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding  any  places  of 
profit,  traders,  and  others,  who  have  families,  whofe 
fubfiftence  depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  lives, 
may  here  be  enabled  to  make  lome  provifion  for  their  fa¬ 
milies  after  their  deceafe.  All  perfons  who  enjoy  an¬ 
nuities  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  them- 
felves  againft  the  lols  they  would  lliftain,  fhould  they 
furvive  the  perfon  on  whofe  lives  the  annuities  depend,  by 
making  ajfurances  which  fhould  entitle  them  to  any  fums, 
payable  on  condition  their  furvivorfhip  fhould  take  place. 
Any  perfon  entitled  to  an  eftate,  annuity,  legacy,  or  of¬ 
fice,  after  another  perfon,  provided  he  furvives,  may 
here  fecure  fome  equivalent  for  his  family  at  his  deceafe, 
provided  he  does  not  furvive.  —  Hufbands  may,  in  this  lo- 
ciety,  fecure  annuities  for  their  wives,  provided  they 
fhould  leave  them  widows. —  Parents,  by  affuring  the 
lives  of  their  children  when  infants,  till  they  attain  a 
given  age,  may  fecure  for  them,  fhould  they  live  to  that 
age,  fuch  fums  as  may  be  neceffary  to  put  them  out  to 
apprenticefhips,  or  to  make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them, 
with  which  to  fet  out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry. — Any 
perfons,  apprehenfive  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old 
age,  when  incapable  of  labour,  may,  in  this  fociety, 
purchafe  an  annuity,  to  commence  af  any  future  year  of 
his  life,  and  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; 
and  he  may  do  this  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  if  he  is 
young,  and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of  his 
annuity,  till  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age. 

In  fhort,  there  are  no  kinds  of  afurances  on  lives  and 
furvivorlhips,  which  this  fociety  does  not  make.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  it  follows  the  rules  which  have  been  given  by 
the  beft  mathematical  writers  on  the  doCtrine  of  Life 
Annuities  and  Reverjions ,  particularly  Mr.  Simpfon  ;  and, 
in  order  to  gain  fitch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  expences 
of  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  making  its 
calculations  at  fo  low  an  intereft  as  3  per  cent,  and,  from 
tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  lives  in  London, 
where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate  of  human  morta¬ 
lity  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  common  among  mankind. 
This  fociety  has  lately  made  a  particular  enquiry  into  its 
own  ftate,  as  to  profit  and  lofts,  by  all  the  bufinefs  it  has 
tranfaCted  from  its  firft  inftitution.  This  enquiry  was 
made  in  three  different  methods,  propofed  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  by  Dr.  Price,  the  author  of  the  Treatife  on  Rever- 
fionary  Payments  ;  and  the  refult  has  been,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  a  much  fmaller  portion  of  the  perfons  af- 
i'ured  have  died,  than  fhould  have  died,  accor  ding  to  the 
tables  for  London,  from  which  the  calculations  have  been 
made,  or  even  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  tables  for  Brcf- 
law:  that,  for  this  reafon,  the  claims  have  been  much 
lefs  than  they  Jhould  have  been ;  and  that  the  fociety  has 
for  many  years  been  enjoying  an  income,  fome  thou- 
fands  per  ami.  greater  than  it  wants,  and  a fturplus flock 
of  near  40,000/.  over  and  above  what  is  necefiary  to 
enable  it  to  make  good  all  its  engagements. 

In  thefe  cirumftances,  the  fociety  finding  itfelf  well  fe- 
cured  againft  future  hazards,  and  being  unwilling  to  take 
from  the  public  an  extravagant  profit,  have  determined 
to  reduce  all  the  future  payments  for  afurances  one  tenth  ; 
and  alfo  to  return  to  the  perfons  now  affured  one  tenth  of 
all  the  payments  which  they  have  made.  And  there  is 
it  feems,  reafon  to  expeCt  that  this  will  be  only  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  farther  reductions.  Nor  need  the  public,  we 
are  informed,  be  apprehenfive  of  their  going  too  far  in 
making  reductions  ;  for  in  confequence  of  the  enquiry 
they  have  lately  made,  and  of  the  order  into  whuh  this 
enquiry  has  thrown  their  accounts,  they  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  determine  exactly  from  year  to  year  what 
they  are  able  to  do,  and  always  to  keep  under  their  view, 
a  clear  ftate  of  their  own  circumftances.  _ 

From  the  preceding  account  of  this  Society  it  is  mam. eft 
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that  Its  bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  none  but  fkilfol  mathema¬ 
ticians  are  qualified  to  conduit  it.  The  intereft  of  the 
fociety,  therefore,  abfolutely  requires,  that  it  fhould 
make  the  places  of  thofe  who  manage  its  bufinefs  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ableit  mathematicians  to 
accept  them  j  and  this^will  tender  it  the  more  necefiary 
for  the  fociety  to  take  care,-  on  any  future  vacancies,  to 
pay  no  regard,  in  filling  them  up,  to  any  other  confider- 
ations  than  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  candidates. 
The  confequence  of  granting  good  pay  will  be  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  felicitations  on  every  vacancy,  from  perfons 
who,  however  unqualified,  will  hope  for  fuccefs  from 
their  connexions,  and  the  intereft  they  are  able  to  make  ; 
and  fhould  the  fociety,  in  any  future  tim#-,  be  led  by 
fuch  caufes  to  truft  its  bufinefs  in  the  hands  of  perfons 
not  poireffed  of  fufEcient  ability,  as  calculators  and  mathe¬ 
maticians,  fuch  rniftakes  may  be  committed  as  may  prove 
in  the  higheft  degree  detrimental.  We  have  reafon  to 
know,  that  at  prefent  the  fociety  is  in  no  danger  of  this 
kind ;  and  one  of  the  great  public  advantages  attending 
it  is,  that  it  has  eftablilhed  an  office ,  where  not  only  the 
bufinefs  we  have  defcribed  is  tranlatfted  with  faithfulnefs 
and  ficill,  but  where  alfo  all  who  want  folutions  of  any 
queftions  relating  to  life-annuities  and  reverfions  may 
apply,  and  be  fore  of  receiving  juft  anfwers. 

Table  of  the  rates  of  affiirancc  on  fingle  lives  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  equitable  Afl'urances  near  Black-Fryars  Bridge. 
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Thefe  rates  are  10  per  cent,  lower  than  the  true  values 
according  to  the  decrements  of  life  in  London,  reckon¬ 
ing  intereft  at  3  per  cent.  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  for  all 
ages  under  fifty,  they  are  near  a  third  higher  than  all  the 
true  values,  according  to  Dr.  Halley’s  Table  of  the  de¬ 
crements  of  life  at  Breflaw,  and  Dr.  Price’s  Tables  of 
the  decrements  of  life  at  Northampton  and  Norwich. — 
As,  therefore,  this  fociety  has  lately  found  that  the  de¬ 
crements  of  life  among  its  members  have  hitherto  been 
lower  than  even  thofe. given  in  thefe  laft  Tables,  it  may 
be  reafonably  expected,  that  they  will  in  time  reduce 
their  rates  of  ajjiirance  to  the  true  values,  by  thefe  Tables. 

Assurance,  collateral.  See  Collateral. 

ASSURGENT  leaves,  in  Botany ,  denotes  fuch  as  are  firft 
bent  down,  and  then  rife  eredt  towards  the  apex. 

ASSUROR,  a  merchant  or  other  perfon,  who  allures,  or 
makes  out  a  policy  of  afiurance  for  a  fhip,  houfe,  life, 
or  the  like. 

AJJurors  are  not  anfwerable  for  what  damages  arife  through 
the  negligence,  or  other  fault  of  the  mailer  or  feamen  ; 
or  even  thofe  which  arife  from  any  vice  or  defeat  in  the 
thing  affured. 

ASSURRITANI,  or  Assurrani,  a  branch  of  Donntijls 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Ajjiirritani 
maintained,  the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father;  they  rebap¬ 
tized  their  converts  from  the  catholics,  and  afferted  that 
the  church  is  not  compofed  of  good  and  bad,  but  of  the 
good  alone. 

ASSYRIAN  letters.  Uteres  Affyries,  a  denomination  given 
by  feveral  Rabbine,  and  Talmudifts,  to  the  charadters  of 
the  prefent  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  foppofing  them  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Affyrians  during  the  Jewilh  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Babylon.  Montfaucon. 

ASTAEUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  crab  infedl. 

ASTAKILLOS,  a  denomination  given  by  Paracelfos  to  a 
malignant  gangrenous  ulcer  in  the  legs,  occafioned  by  a 
mercurial  fait  in  the  blood.  This  is  alfo  called  by  him 
araneus ,  and  ulcus  araneum ,  the  fpider’s  ulcer. 

ASTALIN,  in  Ancient  Writers,  the  fame  with  ajlanda. 

ASTANDA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  royal  courier  or  meffenger, 
the  feme  with  angarus. 

King  Darius  of  Perfia  is  feid  by  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on 
the  fortune  of  Alexander,  to  have  formerly  been  an 
ajlanda.  7 
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ASTRARIL7E,  Astharitje,  or  Astharothit.#,  a 
name  given  by  fome  of  the  Jews,  who  fell  into  the  worlhip 
of  Aftaroth,  or  Aftharoth,  the  goddefs  of  the  Sidnians, 
fuppofed  the  feme  with  Aftarte,  or  the  moon. 

AS  I'AROTH,  in  Mythology ,  an  idol  of  the  Philiftines, 
which  the  Jews  deftroyed  at  the  command  of  Samuel. 
It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  deity  of  the  Sidonians,  which 
was  worlhipped  by  Solomon  in  his  idolatrous  days. 
ASTATJj  in  the  ninth  century,  the  followers  of  one  Ser- 
giiis,  who  renewed  the  errors  of  the  Manichees. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a.,  and  trout, Jlo, 
to  Jland,  and  fignifies  any  thing  unftable  and  inconftar.t. 
T.  hey  prevailed  much  under  the  emperor  Nicephorus  ; 
but  his  focceffor,  Michael  Curopalates,  curbed  them  with 
very  fevere  laws. 

ASTEISM,  in  Rhetoric,  a  genteel  way  of  irony,  or  hand  - 
fome  way  of  deriding  another.  Such  is  that  of  Virgil; 

JJui  Bavium  non  odit ,  amet  tua  carmina  Mesvi,  & c. 
ASTER,  in  Botany.  See  Star-wort. 

Aster,  in  Mineralogy,  a  denomination  given  to  a  fpecies' 
of  Samian  earth. 

Aster  thalajjius,  the  (Id la-marina,  or  star  -fijh. 

Aster  is  alfo  a  denomination,  in  the  Ancient  Pharmacy , 
given  to  a  kind  of  medicine,  invented  by  Andromachus, 
againft  defluxions,  and  divers  other  pains". 

ASTENA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  mollufca  order,  in  th» 
Linnsean  fyftem. 

AST  ERIA,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  accipiter  palumbarius ,  or  goshawk. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  gem,  ufually  called  the  cat’s 
eye,  or  oculus  cati.  It  has  only  two  colours,  a  pale  brown 
and  a  white,  the  brown  feeming  the  ground,  and  the 
white  playing  about  in  it,  as  the  fire-colour  in  the  opal. 
It  is  confiderably  hard,  and  will  take  a  fine  polifh,  but 
is  ufually  worn  with  its  native  Ihape  and  fmoothnefs. 

It  is  found  in  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Europe. 
The  ifiand  of  Borneo  affords  fome  very  fine  ones,  but 
they  are  ufually  finall ;  they  are  very  common  in  the 
fends  of  rivers  in  New  Spain  :  and  in  Bohemia  they  are 
not  unfrequently  found  immerfed  in  the  feme  maffes  of 
iafper  with  the  opal. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  figured  ftone.  See  Star*. 

Jlonc. 

Asteria.  See  S-tar-j^R 

ASTERION,  in  Ajirouomy ,  one  of  the  canes  venatici. 
ASTERISCUS,  ajlcr aides  buphthalmum,  in  Botany.  See 
Ox-eye. 

ASTERISK,  a  charafter  in  form  of  a  fmall  ftar,  fet  over 
any  word,  or  fentence,  to  make  it  die  more  conipicu- 
ous,  or  to  refer  to  the  margin,  or  elfewhere,  for  a  quo¬ 
tation,  explanation,  or  the  like. 

1  he  word  is  a  diminutive  of  amp,  a  Jlar. 

ASTERISM,  Asterismus,  in  Ajlronomy,  the  feme  with 

CONSTELLATION. 

The  word  comes  from  drop,  Jlella ,  ftar. 

ASTERN,  denotes  any  diftance  behind  a  fliip. 

AS1  EROPHY  TON,  in  Natural  Hiftory  the  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  STAR-filh,  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cylindric  rays,  each  branching  out  into  feveral 
others,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  branched  ftalks  of  a  very 
intricate  Ihrub.  J 

AS  TEROPODIUM,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a  kind  of  extraneous  foffil,  of  an  imbri¬ 
cated  texture,  compofed  of  a  number  of  final!  convex  or 
concave  plates,  and  ferving,  when  entire,  as  a  bafe,  or 
root,  to  the  ajleria ,  or  star  -Jlonc. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  this  is  the  remains  of  fome  animal 
body,  probably  of  the  ftar-fiih  kind,  to  which  the  afteria 
have  alfo.  once  belonged  ;  but  our  imperfeft  knowledge 
m  the  animal  hiftory,  has  not  yet  afeertained  us  of  t^e 
particular  creature;  the  moft  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
it  is  the  Magellanic  star  -fijh,  the  rays  of  which  nicely 
and  exactly  reprefent  fome  of  the  moft  perfedl  aflero- 
podia.  J 

ASTHMA,  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  Ihortnefs  and  difficulty  of  refpiration. 

An  ajlhma  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  arifing  from  a  dis¬ 
order  of  the  lungs  ;  and  ulually  attended  with  violent  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  diaphragm,  abdominal  and  intercoftal  muf- 
cles,  to  the  ver y  fcapula,  and  the  pinnes  of  the  noftrils  ; 
as  alfo  with  a  rattling  in  the  throat. 

If  refpiration.be  only  thick  and  quick,  without  the  other 
fymptoms,  it  is  called  a  dyfpncea.  —  And  if  it  be  fo  intenfe 
as  to  occafion  a  violent  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  be  tolerably  eafy,  except 
in  an  ere£t  pofture,  it  is  called  an  orthopneea. 

The  ajlhma  is  ufually  divided  into  moi/l  and  dry,  or  mani- 
fejl  and  ocult,  or  pneumonic  and  convuljive :  the  firft  is  at¬ 
tended  with  an  expectoration  of  purulent  matter;  the 
latter  is  without. 

The  true  or  pneumonic  ajlhma  is  occafioned  by  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  cerohties,  or  of  grofs,  vifeous,  or  purulent  hu¬ 
mours, 
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rhoUrs  collected  in  the  cavities  of  the  Kings,  which  flop 
up  or  ftraiten  the  paffages  of  the  air,  and  comprefs  the 
bronchia. 

J/lhmas  may  alfo  be  owing  to  empyemas,  phthifes,  po- 
Iypufes,  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  cachexies,-  &c. 

Dr.  Mead  obferves,  that  whatever  occafions  the  ambient 
air  to  enter  the  lungs  with  lefs  freedom  than  ufual,  brings 
on  this  difeafe.  Hence  it  may  arife,  iff,  From  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  adiion  of  the  diaphragm,  or  of  the 
intercoftal  and  abdominal  muicles.  2dly,  From  an  ob- 
ftrudfion  of  the  free  paffage  of  the  air  into  the  a/pcra 
artcria ,  or  its  ramifications,  whether  it  arifes  from  a 
tumour,  or  from  vifcid  humours.  3*Jly>  Tire  air  itfelf. 
may  be  a  caufe,  if  it  be  much  heavier  or  lighter  than; 
ufual.  4thly,  The  tendernefs  of  the  lungs  may  fome- 
times  occalion  this  diftemper,  as  appears  from  thofe 
who  are  fubjedt  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing  upon  re¬ 
moving  from  the  thick  air  of  the  town  into  the  clear  air 
of  the  country.  5th!  y.  The  difficult  paffage  of  the  air 
through  the  lungs  may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of 
difficult  refpiration.  And  this  may  happen  either  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  heart,  or  the  too  great  thicknefs  of 
the  blood. 

T  hat  kind  called  the  convuliive  afthma  is  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  an  irregular  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits ; 
and  happens  when  the  fpirits  do  not  flow  faff  enough,  or 
in  fufficient  quantity,  into  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft,  ei¬ 
ther  by  reafon  of  an  obftrudtion,  or  of  fome  other  ob- 
ff  acle :  the  neceffary  confequence  whereof  is  a  violent  and 
painful  refpiration,  in  which  nature’s  effort  feems  to  be 
the  relieving  herfelf  from  the  load  of  a  plethora ,  by  a 
fpitting  of  blood,  though  fhe  fails  in  the  attempt.  The 
convuljive  afihma  refembles  the  incubus j  or  night-mare,  in 
many  particulars ;  but  it  never  feizes  any  body,  unlefs  they 
are  awake,  whereas  the  other  ufually  attacks  them  when 
between  fleep  and  waking ;  and  this  is  a  much  more  lafting 
complaint,  and  more  frequent,  in  the  return  of  its  fits 
than  the  other.  The  incubus  alfo  prevents  refpiration  in 
fo  violent  a  degree,  that  the  perfon  can  form  no  articu¬ 
late  found.  But  the  convul/ive  afihma  fuffers  a  fomewhat 
more  free  refpiration,  and  the  ufe  of  the  voice.  The  in¬ 
cubus  is  a  difeafe  of  very  little  danger  :  the  convul/ive  a ftb- 
ma ,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  dangerous,  and  often  fatal, 
diforder.  Junker,  Confp.  Med.  p.  364. 

Asthma,  convuljive ,  figns  of  it,  Thefe  area  terrible  ftiort- 
nefs  of  breath,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  fuffocative 
catarrh  only  in  this,  that  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  violent,  and 
is  not  attended  with  the  fame  fenfation  of  a  fluffing 
up  of  the  breaft  ;  a  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  and  a 
general  laffitude  of  the  whole  body ;  there  is  a  vi¬ 
olent  comprcffion  felt  in  the  breaft,  and  about  the  lhoul- 
ders,  with  a  great  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  face 
is  red  in  fome  parts,  and  feems  tumid,  and  the  tem¬ 
poral  arteries  are  diftended.  The  bowels  are  ufually  cof- 
tive,  and  there  is  a  dimnefs  often  in  the  eyes,  and  fome- 
times  an  alienation  of  the  mind.  Thefe  fymptoms  ufually 
come  on  in  an  evening,  and  laft  an  hour  or  two.  Often, 
however,  the  fits  are  of  much  longer  duration,  and  fome- 
times  they  obferve  regular  periods,  at  different  diftances 
of  time. 

Asthma,  convuljive ,  perfon  s  fib  jell  to  it.  Thofe  of  plethoric 
habits  are  much  more  fubjedf,  than  any  other  people,  to 
this  difeafe.  It  does  not  often  feize  young  perfons,  ex¬ 
cept  in  confequence  of  other  difeafes,  and  in  that  cafe  it 
ufually  is  a  very  bad  omen.  It  is  moft  common  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  middle  age,  and  with  them,  fometimes  ruturns 
with  frequent,  but  lefs  violent  fits,  for  many  years  toge¬ 
ther  ■,  fometimes  it  is  more  violent,  and  takes  them  off  in 
a  very  little  time.  People  often  fall  into  this  difeafe, 
from  having  been  ufed  to  periodic  bleedings,  or  cuppings, 
and  having  afterwards  negledled  them  ;  thofe  who  change 
a  bufyor  laborious  life,  for  an  idle  or  fedentary  one,  alfo 
often  fall  into  it ;  as  do  thofe  who  have  had  the.  gout, 
thrown  back  by  improper  medicines.  Women  alfo  fome¬ 
times  fall  into  it  from  fuppreffions  or  imminutions  of  the 
menjes ;  and  men  of  hypochondriac  habits,  from  fuppref¬ 
fions  of  habitual  evacuations  of  blood  from  the  hremor- 
rhoidal  veins.  The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  very  va- 

-  rious,  and  it  is  fometimes  an  idiopathic,  fometimes  a 
fymptomatic,  complaint  j  it  very  often  attends  malignant 
fevers,  and  arthritic  complaints,  and  joins  itfelf  with  other 
diftemperatures  of  the  breaft. 

Asthma,  convuljive ,  prognoftics  in  it.  This,  though  not 
immediately  diftrudfive,  is  often  a  very  dangerous  com¬ 
plaint,  and  in  a  fhorter  or  longer  time,  proves  fatal  to  the 
patient.  In  middle-aged  people  it  ufually  brings  on  either 
acute  fevers,  or  fpitting  of  blood  ;  and  in  old  people, 
palfies,  apoplexies,  or  fuffocative  catarrhs.  Juncker. 

The  - ajlhmc ,  again,  is  either  continual or  periodical,  and 
intermitting ;  which  laft  returns'  chiefly  when  a  fober 
regimen  is  not  obferved. 

The  afihma  is  found  to  be  the  more  violent  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  in  bed,  and  in  a  prone  pofture  ;  the  contents  of 
Vox..  I.  N°  28. 
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the  lower  belly,  in  that  cafe,  bearing  againft  the  diaphragrfl 
•  fo  as  to  leffen  the  capacity  of  the  breaft,  and  to  leave  the 
lungs  lefs  room  to  move. 

Asthma,  method  of  treatment.  The  cure  of  the  true  ot 
pneumonic  afihma  is  by  bleeding  ;  after  which  emetics 
may  be  ufed  ;  and  if  the  paroxyfm  returns,  epifpaftics, 
with  glyfters  inftead  of  purges.  —  Linctufes  alfo  give  fome 
relief,  millepedes,  fpirit  of  gum  ammoniac,  with  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  coffee,  tincture  of  lulphur,  &:c.  are  alfo  greatly 
commended  in  afthmatic  cafes. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  coffee  made  frefih  and 
ftrong,  allowing  about  an  ounce  for  one  difh,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  is  the  belt  abater  of 
the  paroxyirns  of  the  periodic  afihma ,  which  he  has  ever 
known. 

For  the  convulfive  kind,  the  cure  is  attempted  by  anti¬ 
epileptics,  antihyfterics,  antifpafmcdics,  opiates,  kc.  — 
Externally,  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  breaft  and  fhoulders,  efpecially  where  the  patient 
has  been  ufed  to  cupping,  and  has  negledled  it ;  rubbing 
the  fhoulders  with  a  flannel,  often  has  a  good  effedl  alfo ; 
and  fumigations  may  be  ufed  of  amber,  ftorax,  and  maf- 
tich,  with  flowers  of  citrine  ftcechas.  When  the  fit  is 
off,  the  patient  ftiould  ufe  frequent  waffling  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  ftiould  be  always  blooded  in  the  foot  in 
fpring  and  fall ;  he  ftiould  alfo  take  gentle  purges  at  times, 
and  if  the  negledl  of  habitual  cuppings,  or  fuppreffions 
of  the  haemorrhoids,  or,  in  women,  of  the  men/es,  have 
concurred,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  bring  all  back  to 
their  old  ftate  again,  otnerwife  no  radical  cure  can  be  ex- 
pedled.  Befides,  a  mixture  of  lpirit  of  hartfhorn,  and 
tindture  of  fait  of  tartar,  ftiould  be  given  to  promote  an 
equal  diftribution  of  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Bleedings  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  though  they  always  give 
relief,  yet  are  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  poiiible,  lmce 
they  iubjedt  the  patient  to  frequent  returns,  and  make  it 
always  neceffary  to  repeat  them  at  the  time  ;  for  as  na¬ 
ture  intends,  by  this  ajlhma ,  the  relieving  herfelf  from  a 
plethora ,  by  a  difeharge  of  blood,  where  fhe  finds  this  in¬ 
tent  anfwered  by  the  opening  a  vein,  ftie  will  always  af¬ 
terwards  bring  on  this  diieafe,  when  at  all  molefted  by  a 
plethora ,  and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  go  oft’ but  by  the  fame 
means.  In  a  firft  attack  of  this  difeafe,  bleeding  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary,  and  is  therefore  always  to  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided  ;  but  in  cafes  where  cuftorn  has  made  it  ne- 
ceflary,  it  muft  be  done,  and  a  large  quantity  always 
taken  away.  Bleeding,  in  the  arm  is  found  moft  fervice- 
able  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  and  in  the  foot,  by  way  of 
prevention.  V omits,  in  thele  cafes,  are  often  very  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  the  more  violent  ones  always  dangerous,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  fpitting  of  blood,  which  there  is  always 
a  greater  or  lefier  tendency  to  ;  yet,  in  cafes  where  a  full 
meal  has  juft  preceded  it,  and  where  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  reafon  againft  it,  a  fmall  dofe  of  fome  gentle  vomit 
may  be  properly  given,  after  bleeding,  and  a  glyfter.  Dr. 
Akenfide  recommends  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
ufed  as  fpeedily  in  the  fit,  as  attending  circumftances  will 
admit.  A  fweat  very  often  fucceeds  the  more  violent  fits  of 
this  diforder,  and  is  always  obferved  to  do  the  patient  good ; 
this  is  promoted  by  the  nitrous  and  cinnabarine  medi¬ 
cines.  When  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  hypochondriac 
complaints,  the  mixtura  fmplex ,  well  camphorated,  is 
found  of  great  ufe,  as  it  difpels  the  flatulencies,  which, 
in  this  cafe,  are  joined  with,  and  always  greatly  exafpe- 
rate,  the  difeafe.  The  volatile  falts  are  to  be  avoided  in 
the  time  of  the  fit,  and  all  anodynes,  if  given  while  the 
bowels  -are  in  a  coftive  ftate,  bring  on  mifehief.  The 
giving,  in  this  cafe,  the  expectorating  medicines,  which 
are  fervicable  in  other  ajlhmas ,  is  not  only  ufelpfs,  as 
there  is  in  this  cafe,  nothing  to  be  expectorated,  but  it 
is  alfo  dangerous.  Finally,  in  cafes  where  there  are  hy¬ 
pochondriac  complaints  joined  with  this  difeafe,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  leeches  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  is  attended 
ufually  with  great  fticcefs.  Juncker  k  Med.  Tranf. 
Lond.  vol.  i. 

The  method  of  cure  in  this  diftemper,  fays  Dr.  Mead, 
muft  vary  with  its  caufes.  Blood-letting  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  ufeful  in  every  fpecies  of  it.  Vomits  are  ufe- 
ful,  if  the  ftomach  or  lungs  be  loaded  with  tough  phlegm. 
The  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  gentle  cathartics.  Fla¬ 
tulent  food  and  drink  fhould  be  avoided  5  exercife  ufed 
till  wearinefs  ;  and  fridlion,  till  a  fweat  is  ready  to  break 
out. 

Oxymcl  of  fquills,  and  fimple  cinnamon  water,  or  garlic, 
are  good  in  cafe  of  vifcid  and  tough  humours.  But  if  the 
fault  lie  in  the  nervous  juice,  the  ftrong  fmelling  gums  are 
proper,  elpecially  the  milk  of  gum  ammoniac.  "An 'dynes 
are  very  hurtful  in  the  firft  cafe,  but  ferviceable  in  this, 
if  joined,  with  volatile  falts  or  fpirits.  The  paregoric 
elixir  is  one  of  the  beft  of  this  tribe. 

As  every  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  effervefcence  'in  the  blood,  the  bark  will  be  found 
ulefal ;  and  there  have  been  inftances  where  it  has  done 
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Vaft  fefvice,  mixed  with  the  cinnabar  of  antimony.  Mdatl, 
Mon.  &i  Prad.  Med.  cap.  8. 

Blifters  on  the  back  give  relief  daring  the  fit ;  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  open  as  long  a9  poflible  may  prevent  returns. 

In  general,  all  ales,  and  eipecially  that  prepared  of  wheat, 
are  in  this  diforder  to  be  avoided.  In  afthmatic  cafes,  the 
moft  proper  liquor  is  old  Rheniih  wine,  mixed  with  three 
or  four  parts  of  pure  fpring  water,  or  the  Seltzer  wa¬ 
ters.  Befides  infufions  by  way  of  tea,  prepared  of  hyf- 
fop,  Paul’s  betony,  garden  crowfoot,  ground-ivy,  liquor¬ 
ice  root,  the  tragus  (fea-grape),  and  the  flowers  of  the 
daify,  are  highly  beneficial  in  all  afthrnas ,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  may  arife.  Such  fubftances  as  are  too  l'weet, 
or  prepared  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  in  every  fpecies  of 
the  ajlhma ,  but  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ferous,  or 
hypochondriacal  kind,  to  be  carefully  abftained  from. 
Hoffman. 

astipulator,  in  the  Roman  order,  he  by  whofe  con- 
fcnt  and  leave  a  nun  takes  the  religious  habit.  Du-Cange. 
ASTORCHA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
call  the  yellow  / leechas ,  and  others  the  purple,  commonly 
called  the  Arabian. 

ASTRj£A,  from  ar^f,  fiar,  in  Afironomy,  a  name  which 
fome  give  to  the  iign  Virgo,  by  others  called  Erigone,  and 
fometimcs  Ifis. 

The  poets  feign  that  Juffice  quitted  heaven  to  refidc  on 
earth,  in  the  golden  age  ;  but,  growing  weary  of  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  mankind,  the  left  the  earth,  and  returned  to 
heaven,  where  fhe  commenced  a  conftellatiori  of  liars, 
and  from  her  orb  ft  ill  looks  down  on  the  ways  of  men. 
Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  ver.  149. 

AS  FRAGAL,  in  dnatomy,  a  bone  of  the  heel,  having  a 
convex  head,  articulated  with  the  iybia,by  ginglymus.  See 
Tab.  Anal.  (Ofiec/.ffig.  7.  a.  a.  fig.  3.  n.  25.  25. 

'I  he  alii  av  a  us,  called  alfo  talus,  and  popularly  os  bah  ft  a-, 
is  the  firft  bone  of  the  tarfius ,  and  the  higheft  of  all  thofe 
that  belong  to  the  foot. 

'Phis  bone  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  large 
and  poftcrlor ,  the  other  fmall  and  anterior  ;  the  firft  is,  as 
it  were,  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  latter  an  apophfi , 
though  commonly  called,  the  anterior  portion.  The  body, 
or  pojierior  portion,  has  four  fides,  one  fuperior ,  two  la¬ 
teral,  and  one  inferior.  The  upper  fide  is  the  largeft  ;  it 
is  covered  all  over  with  a  cartilage,  and  is  cylindrically 
convex  from  before  backward,  with  a  depreffion  running 
through  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  which  reprefents  half 
a  pulley,  and  is  continuous  with  the  two  lateral  cartila¬ 
ginous  iidcs,  of  which  the  external  is  broader  than  the 
other.  The  upper  fide  is  articulated  with  the  lower  fide 
of  the  bafts  of  the  tibia ,  the  internal  lateral  iide  with  the 
inner  ankle,  and  the  external  lateral  fide  with  the  cuter 
ankle  ;  below  the  lateral  internal  fide  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
preffion  without  a  cartilage,  and  feveral  other  inequali¬ 
ties.  The  lower  fide  is  likewife  cartilaginous,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  concave,  for  its  articulation  with  the  os  calcis.  At 
the  very  loweft  and  poftcrlor  part  of  the  body  of  the  afira¬ 
galus ,  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  fide,  is  a  fmall  oblique 
fmooth  notch,  or  channel,  for  the  paflage  of  the  tendons. 
The  apophyfis ,  or  interior  part  of  the  afiragalus ,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  body,  by  a  fmall  depreffion  on  the  up¬ 
per  part ;  and  on  tue  lower  part  by  a  long  oblique  un¬ 
equal  notch,  very  broad  toward  the  outiide.  The  ante¬ 
rior  fide  of  this  apophyfis  is  all  cartilaginous,  and  obliquely 
convex,  for  its  articulation  with  the  os  / caphoides .  The 
lower  fide,  which  is  likewife  cartilaginous,  is  parted  in 
two,  and  articulated  with  the  os  calcis ,  being  diftinguilhed 
from  the  lower  fide  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  by  the  long 
oblique  notch  already  mentioned.  Belide  thefe  two  car¬ 
tilaginous  fides,  there  is  a  third  below  the  anterior  to¬ 
wards  the  inner  part,  which,  in  the  dried  fkeleton, 
touches  nothing.  Window. 

Some  alfo  apply  the  name  afiragalus  to  the  vertebra?  of  the 
neck.  —Homer,  in  his  Odyfley,  ufes  the  term  in  this  fenle. 

Astragal,  in  ArchiteAurc ,  from  the  Greek  arp afa7sof  the 
bone  of  the  heel ,  is  a  little  round  member,  in  form  of  a 
ring  or  bracelet :  ferving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and 
bottoms  ofcolumns.  See  Tab.  ArchitcA.  fig.  40.  lit.  E. 
iA  fig.  2.  24.  25.  27. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  both  above  and  below  the  liftel,  adjoining 
immediately  to  the  lquare  or  die  of  the  pedeftal.  It  is 
frequently  carved  with  hearts  and  olives,  which  the 
French  call  pater-nofiers , 

Astragal,  in  Gunnery ,  is  a  kind  of  ring  or  moulding-  on 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  at  about  half  a  foot  diftance  from 
the  mouth  ;  ferving  as  an  ornament  to  the  piece,  as  the 
former  does  to  a  column. 

Astragal  tvles.  Sea  Tyle. 

ASTRAGALOIDES,  in  Botany ,  the  phaca  of  Linmeus. 
See  Baftard  MilkT & tch. 

ASTRAGALOMANCY,  a  fpecies  ofdivination performed 
by  throwing  fmall  pieces,  with  marks  correfponding  to 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  accidental  difpofition  of 
which  formed  the  anlwer  required.  This  kjnd  of  divi- 
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nation  was  pradifed  in  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  AchditP 
Hift.  de  1’Acad.  Infcrip.  tom.  i.  p.  122. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a^ayaMy,  and  iiunuay  divi* 
nation. 

ASTRAGALO  TE,  ih  Natural  Hi  ft  cry ^  a  fpecies  offoffile 
alunu,  thus  called*  from  its  refembliiig  a  talus ,  or  ankle- 
bone  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  talare. 
ASTRAGALUS,  in  Botany *  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de* 
candria  daft,  vJild  liquorice,  liquoriie  vetch *  or  milk  vetch 
Its  characters  are,  that  it  hath  a  butterfly  flower  ;  the 
ftandard,  or  vexillum ,  is  upright,  blunt,  and  reflexed  on 
the  fides ;  the  wings*  which  are  cblcng,  are  fhorter 
than  the  ftandard  ;  and  the  heel,  which  is  bordered,  is 
of  the  lame  length  with  the  wings  5  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  is  fituated  a  taper  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  pod  having  two  cells*  with  a  row  of  kidney- 
ibaped  feeds  in  each.  Miller  enumerates  twenty  fpecies. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  drank  in  wine,  ftops  a  ioofertefs 
and  provokes  urine.  Dried  to  a  powder*  it  is,  with  good 
effed,  fprinklcd  on  old  ulcers,  and  ftops  bleeding.  Le- 
mery. 

According  to  fome,  it  is  good  toincreafe  the  milk  in  wet- 
nurfes. 

ASTRAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  ftars,  or  depending 
on  the  ftars.  ’  & 

The  word  comes  from  afirum,  of  the  Greek  arrp,flar. 
Astral,  or  fiderial  year.  See  Year. 

AST  RANTIA,  in  Botany.  See  M.  astkk- IV or  t. 

AS  I  RAP/EA*  in  Natural  Hfiory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  ftonc,  fince  called,  improperlv,  aft  rapid, 
and  by  fome  afirapea.  The  defcriptioli  we  have  of  it  is* 
that  it  was  of  a  blue,  or  blackiih  ore,  with  white5 va¬ 
riegations,  running  in  the  form  of  waves  and  clouds  in 
it.  Some  fpecimens  of  the  Perfian  lapis  lazuli  are  of  this 
kind,  but  they  are  rare.  It  is  probable  "that  the  ancients 
meant  thefe,  by  the  name;  but  as  they  were  not  a  dif- 
tindt  fpecies,  they  ought  not  to  have  confounded  the 
fame  ftone  under  two  names. 

AS  1  RARIf,  in  AJiddlc  Age  If  titers,  the  fame  with  man- 
Jionarii,  thofe  who  live  in  the  houfe,  or  family,  at  the 
time,  for  inftance,  when  a  perfon  dies.  Du-Cange. 

Thefe  are  alfo  denominated  afirc-addiAi,  q.  d.  tied  to  the 
hearth. 

Astrarius  hares  is  ufed  in  our  Old  Writers,  where  thean- 
ceftor,  by  conveyance,  hath  fet  his  heir  apparent,  and 
his  family,  in  a  houfe,  in  his  life-time. 

Spelman  carries  the  import  of  the  word  farther,  as  if  it 
denoted  an  heir  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  given  by 
Ins  predeceffor  in  his  own  life,  by  a  writing  in  form. 

I  he  word  is  formed  from  afire,  an  ancient  French  term 
for  the  hearth  of  a  chimney." 

AS  1  I\IC  I  ION,  adfiriilio,  in  Afcdicinc *  an  operation  in¬ 
tended  partly  to  conftringe  the  parts  and  pores  of  the 
body,  when  tooloofe,  and  partly  to  reftrain  the  courfe  of 
the  humours,  when  too  fluid. 

A fin  i  A  ion,  with  regard  to  the  object,  is  of  two  forts  ;  the 
firft  employed  on  the  too  much  relaxed  fo/ids ;  the  fe- 
cond  on  the  fluids ,  chiefly  in  haemorrhages  ;  intended  to 
moderate  or  reftrain  the  flux  of  the  blood  through  the 
cuftomary  paffages,  as  the  nofe,  menfes,  lochia ,  and  the 
like  ;  and  lometimes  alfo  to  ftop  extraordinary  and  un- 
ufual  haemorrhages,  arifing  from  violent  caules.” 
ASTRICT  OR  toga.  See  T  oga. 

AS TRICUS  lapis ,  in  Natural  Hfiory,  a  kind  of  figured 
ftone,  broken  or  cut  from  the  inajlros,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  trochita  from  the  cntrochi. 

AST  RILD,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  loxia. 

AS  r  RINGENS  crocus  munis.  See  Crocus. 

AS  I  RINGEN  I  b,  in  Medicine,  binding  remedies;  cr  fuch 
as  have  the  power  of  contracting  the  parts,  and  dimi¬ 
ni  firing  the  pores  thereof. 

Afiringents  chiefly  ad  either  by  the  afperity  of  their  par¬ 
ticles,  whereby  they  corrugate  the  membranes,  and  make 
them  draw  up  cloler  ;  or  by  thickening  the  fluids*  where¬ 
by  they  cannot  run  off  fo  firft  as  before. 

Hence,  afiringents  are  of  the  clals  of  ftrengtheners,  or  cor¬ 
roborants  ;  the  nature  and  operation  whereof,  fee  under 
the  article  Strengthf.ner. 

A ftr ingents  naturally  ftand  oppofed  to  laxatives.  They 
only  differ  from  what  are  called  ftyptics ,  in  degree  of  ef¬ 
ficacy. 

Among  fimples,  mint,  red  rofes,  nettles,  fimicle,  barber¬ 
ries,  quinces,  pomegranate,  floes,  cinnamon,  blood-ftone, 
alum,  chalk,  boles,  coral,  &c.  are  the  principal  afiringents. 

A  ftr  ingen  t  medicines  are  to  be  avoided  in  all  inflammatory 
cafes,  for  they  difturb  nature  in  the  effort  fhe  is  making 
to  relieve  herfelf  from  a  congefticn  of  blood  in  the  part ; 
and  prevent  that  free  paifage  which  the  blood  ought  to 
have,  and  which  alone  can  make  a  cure,  or  break  through 
the  obftrudion  that  is  the  real  difeafe. 

Mr.  Petit  concludes,  from  a  great  many  experiments  he 
made  in  covering  pieces  of  fle&  with  the  different  forts 
of  afiringents  employed  in  hemorrhages,  that  fome  ad 

only 
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tmly  as  aWbr'bents ;  fuch  are  earthy  fubftancci;,  moft  of  j 
the  ajinngcnt  plants*  fome  gums,  refins,  and  animal  fub- 
ftances.  Other  a/lrin-’cnts  abforb,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
their  faline  and  fulphureous  particles,  injinuating  them- 
fclves  into  the  fleih,  prefer ve  it  from  corruption.  Vitriol 
and  alum,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
ftrongeft  a/hingcnt .?*  appeared,  by  his  experiments,  to 
abforb  moft  humidity.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1732. 
d jinn  gents  are  beft  adminiftered  in  (mail  dofes,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  fome  proper  liquid.  Extradfs  made 
from  ajiringent  vegetables  do  not  keep  long.  Dr.  Perci- 
val,  in  his  Medical  Elfays  and  Experiments,  obfcrves, 
that  ajiringents ,  acid  and  vegetable,  neutralize  each 
other  ;  that  vegetable  acids  leflen  their  aftriction  exter¬ 
nally ;  but  that  mineral  acids  increafe  it  both  internally 
and  externally.  Vegetable  aftringents  are  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful,  as  medicines  ;  and  of  thcle  one  of  the  ftrongeft  is 
jgalls. 

From  the  infufions  of  certain  ajiringent  vegetables,  mixed 
with  green  vitriol,  commonly  called  copperas,  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  black  liquor,  of  moft  extenlive  ufe  for  dy¬ 
ing  and  ftaining  black  *  to  woollen  and  ftlk  it  gives  a  per¬ 
manent  colour,  although-  from  linen,  and  other  vegetable 
bodies,  this  blacknels  is  difeharged  by  wafhing.  Of  fuch 
allringcnt  vegetables,  the  principal  are,  the  excrefcences 
from  the  oak,  called  galls,  proceeding  from  the  juices 
of  the  tree,  iftuing  through  fmall  wounds  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  infeeds,  not  found  in  this  climate.  Other  kinds  of 
excrefcences  are  found  upon  our  oaks,  occaiioned,  per¬ 
haps,  by  infedts  of  another  kind.  There  are  many  other 
vegetable  fubftances  that  have  a  like  effect  in  different 
degrees  ;  all,  in  general,  that  are  auftere,  ajiringent,  or 
corrugating  to  the  tafte,  inlomuch,  that  turning  a  lolu- 
tion  of  vitriol  black,  is  looked  upon  as  a  fure  teft  of 
a/lringency  in- vegetables.  This  power,  by  which  they 
produce  this  blackness,  and  their  ajTingency ,  or  that 
quality  by  which  they  contradt  animal  fibres,  and  by 
which  they  contribute  to  the  tanning  of  leather,  feem 
to  depend  upon  one  and  the  fame  principle,  and  to  be 
proportional  to  another.  This  ajinngcnt  and  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is  diifolved  and  extradded  from  galls,  acorns, 
the  leaves,  the  bark,  and  wood  of  the  oak  ;  from  the 
leaves*  fmall  branches,  and  flowery  clufters  of  the  lu- 
mach  tree,  balauftine  flowers,  pomegranate  peel,  alder 
bark,  biftort  root,  &c.  both  by  water  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  it  does  not  exhale  in  the  evaporation  of  liquors  by  heat. 
There  are  differences  in  the  ■phenomena  produced  by  dif¬ 
ferent  ajiringents.  Commercium  Phil.-Techn.  p.  344, 

382,  418*  . 

See  Neumann’s  chemical  hiftory  of  ajinngcnt  vegetables, 
his  account  of  their  antifeptic  nature,  of  the  methods  of 
extracting  their  a/h  ingency ,  of  their  ftriking  colours  with 
chalybeate  vitriol,  of  their  ufe  in  tanning,  of  their  giv¬ 
ing  lome  durable  dyes,  and  of  their  fixing  others,  in  Dr. 
Lewis’s  edition  of  Neumann’s  Works,  with  his  own  ad¬ 
ditional  obfervations,  4to.  an.  P-  3^2>  &  fecb 

AS  FROBOLISM,  the  fame  with  fphacelus  ;  though  pro¬ 
perly  applied  to  plants  which  are  deftroyed  in  the  dog- 
days,  as  if  blafted  by  that  ftar. 

The  word  is  derived  from  arsf,  Jlar ,  and  0aXA<y,  I Jlrike. 
ASTRODICTICUM,anaftronomicalinftrumentinvented 
by  M.  Weighclius,  by  means  of  which  many  perfons  fhall 
be  able  at  the  fame  time  to  behold  the  fame  ftar. 
ASTROGNOSIA,  from  ,  m p,  Jlar,  and  yivuowo,  I  know, 
the  art  of  knowing  the  fixed  ftars,  their  names,  ranks, 
fituations  in  the  conftellations,  and  the  like. 
ASTROITES,  lapis  Astroites,  Astrochites,  or  As- 
teria.  See  Star -jionc. 

ASTROLABE,  Astrolabium,  was  originally  ufed  for 
a  fyftem  or  alfemblage  of  the  feveral  circles  of  the  fphere, 
in  their  proper  order  and  fituation  with  refpedd  to  each 
other. 

The  ancient  afirolabcs  appear  to  have  been  much  the  fame 
with  our  armillary  fpheres. 

The  firft  and  moft  celebrated  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Hipparchus,  which  he  made  at  Alexandria,  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  and  lodged  in  a  fecure  place,  where  it  ferved 
for  divers  aftronomical  operations. — Ptolemy  made  the 
fame  ufe  of  it  ;  but  as  the  inftrument  had  feveral  in- 
conveniencies,  he  contrived  to  change  its  figure, 
though  perfectly  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  do&rine 
of  the  fphere  ;  and  to  reduce  the  whole  ajirolabc  upon  a 
plane  furface,  to  which  he  gave  the  denomination  of  the 
planisphere.  — Hence 

Astrolabe  is  ufed  among  the  moderns  for  a  plani¬ 
sphere  ;  or  ftereographic  projection  of  the  circles  of 
the  fphere  upon  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  thereof. 
The  ufual  planes  of  projection  are  that  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial,  the  eye  being  fuppoled  in  the  pole  of  the  world ; 
that  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being  fuppofed  in  the  point 
of  interfedfion  of  the  equinoctial  and  horizon  ;  and  that 
of  the  horizon.. 

Stoffier,  Gemma  Frifius,  and  Clavius,  have  treated  at 


large  of  the  ajirolabc— For  a  farther  account  of  the  nd* 
ture  and  kinds  thereof,  fee  Planisphere. 

Astrolabe,  or  Sea  Astrolabe,  more  particularly  de¬ 
notes  an  inftrument  chiefly  ufed  for  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  pole*  the  fun,  or  ftars,  at  fea. 

T  he  word  is  lormed  from  anip*  Jiar,  and  capic\ 

I  take. —  The  Arabs  call  it  in  their  tongue  a /I  hen  lab  ;  a 
word  formed  by  corruption  from  the  common  Greek  name-. 
The  common  a/lrolabcj  reprefented  Tub.  Navigation^  fig*  . 
22.  confifts  of  a  large  Draft  ring,  nbout  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  whofe  limb,  or  a  convenient  part  thereof,  is 
divided  into  degrees  and  minutes  ;  fitted  with  a  moveable 
index,  or  label*  which  turns  upon  the  centre,  and  car¬ 
ries  two  fights.  —  At  the  zenith  is  a  ring  A,  to  hang  it  by, 
in  time  of  obfervation. 

To  ufe  the  ajirolabc *  turn  it  fo  to  the  fun,  aS  that  the 
rays  may  pafs  freely  through  both  the  fights  F  and  G-, 
in  which  cafe  the  edge  of  the  label  cuts  the  altitude  in 
the  divided  limb. 

7  he  aji>  olabc ,  though  now  gtown  into  difufe,  is  at  leaft 
equal  to  any  of  the  other  inftruments  ufed  for  taking  the 
altitude  at  lea ;  efpecially  between  the  tropics*  when  the 
fun  comes  near  the  zenith.— There  are  a  great  many 
other  ufes-of  the  a/lrolabi  ;  whereof  Clavius,  Hcnrion, 
&c.  have  written  entire  volumes. 

ASTROLOGICAL  fate.  See  Fate; 

ASTROLOGY,  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events,  from 
the  afpects*  positions,  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ?.rff*  /?«>,  and  ioyocy  di[~ 
courje  \  whence,  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  term,  ajirology 
fihould  fignify  no  more  than  the  dotir  -.c  or  cunce  of  ih * 
Jiars  ;  which  we  read  was  its  original  acceptation,  and 
made  the  ancient  ajholog y;  though*  In  courle  of  time* 
an  alteration  has  arifen  ;  that  which  the  ancients  called 
ajirolog >,  being  afterwards  termed  astronomy. 

/ijbology  may  be  divided  into  two  branches*  natural  and 
judiciary . 

To  the  former  belongs  the  predicting  of  natural  effects  ; 
as,  the  changes  of  weather,  winds,  ftorms,  hurricanes, 
thunder,  floods,  earthquakes*  &c. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  physiology*  or  natural 
philof  phy  ;  and  is  only  to  be  deduced  a  pojtei  io>  ,  from 
phenomena  and  obfervations; 

Its  foundation  and  merits  the  reader  may  gather  from 
what  we  have  faid  under  Air,  Atmosphere*  and 
W  eather. 

For  this  ajirology ,  Mr  Boyle  makes  an  apology*  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Air. 

Astrology,  judiciary  or  judicial ,  which  is  what  we  com¬ 
monly  call  iimple  ajlrolo  y,  is  that  which  pretends  to  fore¬ 
tell  moral  events  ;  i.  e.  fuch  as  have  a  dependence  on  the 
free-will  and  agency  of  man  ;  as  if  they  were  directed 
by  the  ftars.  This  art,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
practices  of  knavery  on  credulity,  is  now  univerfally  ex¬ 
ploded  by  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind. 

The  profeflbrs  of  this  kind  of  ajirology  maintain,  “  That 
“  the  heavens  are  one  great  volume  or  book,  wherein  God 
“  has  written  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  and  in  which 
“  every  man  may  read  his  own  fortune,  and  the  tranf- 
“  adtions  of  his  time.  —  The  art,  they  fay,  had  its  rife  from 
“  the  fame  hands  as  ajlronomy  itfelf :  while  the  ancient  Af- 
“  fyrians,  whofe  ferene  unclouded  fky  favoured  their  celeft- 
te  ial  obfervations,  were  intent  on  tracing  the  paths  and 
“  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  difcovered  a  con- 
“  ftant  fettled  relation  or  analogy,  between  them  and 
K  things  below ;  and  hence  were  led  to  conclude  thefe 
“  to  be  the  Parca ,  the  Deftinies,  fo  much  talked  of, 
w  which  prefide  at  our  births,  and  difpofe  of  our  future 
<c  fate. 

The  laws  therefore  of  this  relation  being  afeertained* 
“  by  a  feries  of  obfervations,  and  the  fhare  each  planet 
“  has  therein  ;  by  knowing  the  precife  time  of  any  per- 
“  fon’s  nativity,  they  were  enabled,  from  their  know- 
K  ledge  in  aftronomy,  to  eredt  a  fcheme  or  horofeope  of 
“  the  fituation  of  the  planets,  at  that  point  of  time  ;  and 
M  hence,  by  confidering  their  degrees  of  power  and  in- 
“  fluence,  and  how  each  was  either  {Lengthened  or  tem- 
“  pered  by  fome  other,  to  compute  what  mull  be  the  re 
“  lult  thereof,” 

Thus  the  ajirologers — But  the  chief  province  nbw  re¬ 
maining  to  the  modern  profeffors,  is  the  making  of  ca¬ 
lendars  or  almanacks. 

Judicial  ajirology  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  invented 
in  Chaldsea,  and  thence  tranfmitted  to  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  though  fome  will  have  it  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  origin,  and  aferibe  the  invention  to  Cham.  But  it  ft 
to  the  Arabs  that  we  owe  it.  At  Rome  the  people  were 
fo  infatuated  with  it,  that  the  ajirologers *  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  the  mathematicians ,  maintained  their  ground 
in  fpite  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  expel  them 
out  of  the  city.  See  Genethliaci. 

Add*  that  the  Braipins,  who  introduced  and  pradtifyd  this 

art 
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art  among  the  Indians,  have  hereby  made  themfelvcs  the 
arbiters  of  good  and  evil  hours,  which  gives  them  great 
authority  :  they  are  confulted  as  oracles  ;  and  they  have 
taken  care  never  to  fell  their  anfwers  but  at  good  rates. 

The  fame  fuperftition  has  prevailed  in  more  modern  ages 
and  nations.  The  French  hiftorians  remark,  that  in  the 
time  of  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  ajlro/ogy  was  in  lo 
much  vogue,  that  the  mod  inconfiderable  thing  was  not 
to  be  done  without  confulting  the  ftars.  And  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Henry  III.  and  IV  of  France,  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  ajiroiogcrs  were  the  common  tneme  of  the  court 
convention. 

This  predominant  humour  in  that  court  was  well  rallied 
by  Barclay,  in  his  Argenis,  lib.  ii.  on  occafion  of  an  ajlro- 
Logcr ,  who  had  undertaken  to  inftruft  king  Henry  in  the 
event  of  a  war  then  threatened  by  the  faction  of  theGuifes. 

ASTROLUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  a  white  and  fplendid  ft  one,  fmal^  in  iize,  and  ot  a 
roundifh  figure,  refembling  the  eyes  of  lifhes. 

ASTROME  TEOROLOGIA,  the  art  of  foretelling  the 
weather,  and  its  changes,  from  the  alpedls  and  configu¬ 
rations  of  the  moon  and  planets. 

•This  makes  a  fpecies  of  ajlrology ,  diftinguilhed  by  fome 
under  the  denomination  of  meteorological  ajlrology. 

ASTRONIUM,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dioccta  pent  an- 
drla  clafs  :  the  calyx  of  which  has  five  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  five  petals. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  ajlronomy. 

Astronomical  Calendar ,  Character s,  Column ,  Horizon , 
Hours.,  Afontk ,  ffuadrant,  Ring-Dial,  Sedlor,  ‘Tables, 
Tclefcopc,  Time ,  Tear.  See  the  feveral  lubftantives. 

Astronomical  Obftrvations.  See  Coelestial  Obfer- 
vations. 

The  ajlr  owownVtf /observations  of  the  ancients,  among  which 
thofe  of  Hipparchus  make  a  principal  figure,  are  care¬ 
fully  preferved  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almagelt. 

In  the  year  880,  Albategni,  a  Saracen,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  making  of  obfervations  :  in  1457,  Regiomontanus 
undertook  the  province  at  Norimberg  ;  and  his  difciples, 
J.  Wernerus,  and  Ber.  Waltherus,  continued  the  fame 
from  1475  to  1504.  Their  obfervations  were  publi/hed 
together  in  1544.— -In  1509  Copernicus,  and  after  him 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  with  his  affiftants  Rothmannus 
and  Byrgius,  obferved  ;  and  after  them  Tycho,  at  Ura- 
niburgh,  from  1582  to  1601. — Ail  the  obfervations 
hitherto  rehearfed,  together  with  Tycho’s  apparatus  of 
inftruments,  are  contained  in  the  Hiltoria  Ccelellis,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1672,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,.— 
Soon  after,  Hevelius,  with  a  ftill  more  magnificent  and 
better  contrived  apparatus  of  inftruments,  deferibed  in 
his  Machina  Coeleftis,  began  a  courfe  of  obfervations.  It 
is  objedled  to  him,  that  he  only  ufed  plain  fights,  and 
could  never  be  brought  to  take  advantage  of  telefcopic 
ones  ;  which  occafioned  Dr.Hook  to  write  animadver¬ 
sions  on  Hevelius’s  inftruments,  printed  in  1674,  where¬ 
in  he  too  rafnly  delpifes  them,  on  account  of  their  inac¬ 
curacy  :  but  Dr.  Halley,  who,  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Royal  Society,  went  over  to  Dantzick  in  the  year  1679, 
to  infpedt  his  inftruments,  approved  of  their  juftnefs,  as 
well  as  of  the  obfervations  made  with  them.  See  Sights. 
Jer.  Horrox,  and  Will.  Crabtree,  two  of  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  are  famous  for  their  obfervations  from  the  years 
1635  to  1645. —  They  were  followed  by  Flamfteed,  Caf- 
fmi  the  father  and  fqn,  Halley,  de  la  Hire,  Roemar,  and 
Kirchius. — See  farther  under  Observatory,  Cata¬ 
logue,  &c. 

Astronomical  place  of  a  ftar  or  planet,  is  its  longitude 
or  place  in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries  in  conjequentia,  or  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  fig  ns. 

ASTRONOMICALS,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
fexagefimal  fradfions ;  on  account  of  their  ufe  in  agro¬ 
nomical  calculations. 

ASTRONOMICUS  Radius.  See  Radius. 

ASTRONOMY,  Astronqmia,  the  doddrine  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  their  phenomena. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ot-xp,  ftar ,  and  voye,  law, rule. 
Aftronomy  is  properly  a  mixed  mathematical  fcience, 
tvhereby  we  become  acquainted  with  the  celeftial  bodies, 
their  magnitudes,  motions,  diftances,  periods,  eclipfes,  &c. 
Some  underftand  the  word  aftronomy  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe,  including  under  it  the  theory  of  the  univerfe,  and 
the  primary  laws  of  nature  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  rather 
feems  a  branch  of  phyfics  than  of  mathematics^ 

The  heavens  may  be  conlidered  two  ways ;  either  as  they 
appear  to  the  naked  fenfe,  or  as  they  are  difeovered  by 
the  underftanding  ;  and  hence  aftronomy  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  Spherical  and  Theoretical. 

The  invention  of  aftronomy  has  been  varioufly  afiigned  ; 
and  feveral  perfotis,  feveral  nations,  and  feveral  ages, 
have  laid  claim  to  it.  — From  the  accounts  given  us  by  the 
ancient  hiftorians,  it  appears  that  kings  were  the  firll  in¬ 
ventors  and  cultivators  of  it :  thus,  Bel  us,  king  of  Af- 
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fyna  ;  Atlas,- king  of  Mauritania;  and  Uranus,  king  of 
the  country  fituate  on  the  Ihore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
are  feverally  recorded,  as  the  perfons  to  whom  the  world 
owes  this  noble  fcience  ;  to  whom  we  may  add,  Fohi, 
Taut,  and  Zoroafter,  as  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  of  all 
the  ajlronomcrs ,  whole  names  are  recorded. 

This  at  ieaft  is  pretty  evident,  that  it  was  known  to 
thofe  nations  long  before  it  came  into  Greece  ;  agreeably 
to  which  Plato  tells  us,  it  was  a  Barbarian  who  firft  ob¬ 
ferved  the  heavenly  motions  ;  to  which  he  was  led  by 
the  clearnefs  of  the  weather  in  the  fummer  feafon  ;  as 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  the  ftars  are  conftantly  feen, 
there  being  no  rain  or  clouds  to  interrupt  the  profpedl. 
And  the  want  of  this  clearnefs  of  atmofphere  the  fame 
author  lays  down  as  the  reafon  why  the  Greeks  came  fo 
late  to  the  knowledge  of  ajlronomy. 

The  generality  of  writers  fix  the  origin  of  aftronomy  and 
aftrology  in  Chaldea ;  and  accordingly  among  the  an¬ 
cients  we  find  the  word  Chaldcean  frequently  ufed  for 
ajlronomer.  Some  choofe,  however,  to  attribute  the  in¬ 
vention  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  ;  and  fome,  even  to  the 
firft  men  ;  building  on  the  authority  of  Jofephus,  and 
what  he  mentions  about  Seth’s  pillars. 

It  may  be  worth  noting,  though  there  are  no  hiftorical 
fadts  to  fupport  it,  that  Rudbeck,  in  his  Atlantica ,  main¬ 
tains  ajlronomy  to  have  been'  invented  by  the  Swedes  ;  his 
reafons  are,  the  great  diverfity  in  the  length  of  thq  days 
in  that  country,  which  muft  naturally  lead  the  people  to 
conclude  the  earth  round,  and  that  they  lived  near  one  of  its 
extremes. 

By  Porphyry’s  account,  aftronomy  muft  have  been  of  a 
very  ancient  Handing  in  the  Eaft  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that 
when  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander,  there  were 
brought  thence  celeftial  obfervations  for  the  fpace  of 
1903  years,  which  therefore  muft  have  commenced  within 
1 15  years  after  the  flood,  or  within  fifteen  years  after 
the  building  of  Babel.  —  Epigenes,  according  to  Pliny, 
affirmed,  that  the  Babylonians  had  obfervations  of  720 
years  engraved  on  bricks.  —  Achilles  Tatius  aferibes  tho 
invention  of  aftronomy  to  the  Egyptians;  and  adds,  that 
their  knowlege  therein  were  engraven  on  columns,  and 
by  that  means  tranfmitted  to  pofteriry. 

M.  Bailey,  in  his  elaborate  Hiftoire  de  1’  Aftronomie 
Ancienne,  &c.  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  ajlro- 
no  my  among  the  Chaldreans,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  In¬ 
dians,  and  Chiiiefe,  to  a  very  early  period.  He  main¬ 
tains,  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
2800  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera  ;  in  Perfin,  3209  ; 
in  India,  3101  ;  and  in  China,  2952  years  before  this 
a;ra  :  he  alio  apprehends,  that  aftronomy  had  been  ftudied 
long  before  this  diftant  period,  and  that  we  are  only  to 
date  its  revival  from  thence. 

Prom  the  Egyptians,  aftronomy  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  palled  to.the  Greeks  ;  Laertius  tells  us,  that  Thales, 
firft  about  the  nineteenth  Olympiad,  and  after  him 
Eudoxus  and  Pythagoras,  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  be  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  fcience  ;  and  that  this  laid,  in  particular, 
living  in  a  clofe  community  with  the  Egyptian  priefts  for 
feven  years,  and  being  initiated  into  their  religion,  was 
inftrudted  in  the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  which  he 
afterwards  taught  in  Greece  and  Italy.  — He  was  the 
firft,  among  the  Europeans,  who  taught  that  the  earth 
and  planets  turn  round  the  fun,  which  {lands  immove¬ 
able  in  the  centre  ;  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun 
and  fixed  ftars  is  not  real,  but  apparent,  arifing  from 
the  earth’s  motion  round  its  own  axis,  &c.—  Diogenes 
Laertius  fays,  that  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  world 
was  round,  containing  the  earth  -in  the  middle  of  it  ; 
and  that  Philolaus  firft  maintained,  that  the  earth  moved 
in  a  circle. 

Yet  Vitruvius  reprefents  the  introduction  of  aftronomy 
into  Greece  fomewhat  differently :  maintaining,  that 
Bej-ofus,  a  Babylonian,  brought  it  thither  immediately 
fiorn  Babylon  itlelf ;  and  opened  an  agronomical  jfchool 
in  the  illand  of  Cos.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  37.  adds,  that 
in  confideration  of  his  wonderful  predictions,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  erected  him  a  ftatue  in  the  gymnajium ,  with  a 
gilded  tongue  — If  this  Berolus  be  the  fame  with  the 
author  of  the  Chaldee  hiftories,  he  muft  have  been  be¬ 
fore  Alexander. 

After  Pythagoras,  aftronomy  funk  into  neglect ;  moft 
of  the  celeftial  obfervations  brought  from  Babylon  were 
loft  ;  and  it  was  but  a  very  fmall  number  that  Ptolemy, 
in  his  time,  was  able  to  retrieve.  However,  fome  few 
of  his  followers  continued  to  cultivate  ajlronomy,  amon«- 
whom  were  Philolaus  and  Ariftarchus  Samius  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  exprefly  affirms,  that  the  fixed  ftars 
and  the  fun  remain  immoveable,  and  that  the  earth  is 
carried  in  a  circle  round  the  fun,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
its  courfe.  Nor  is  there  any  fatis  victory  evidence,  though 
many  claims  have  been  fet  up,  that  the  true  fyftem  w°s 
underftood  or  propofed  before  his  time.  Archimed. 
Aren.  ed.  Oxon,  1676. 
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from  it  ;  particularly  Hipparchus,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  undertook  what  would  have  been  a  great  work 
even  for  a  god  to  atchieve,  viz.  to  number  the  ftars,  and 
leave  the  heavens  as  an  inheritance  to  pofterity  :  He 
foretold  the  eclipfes  both  of  the  l'uu  and  moon  for  boo 
years ;  and  on  his  obfervations  is  founded  that  noble 
work  of  Ptole  ny,  intitled  Mi TuviaH  5. 

The  Saracens,  on  their  conqueft  of  Egypt,  got  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  afh  onom v,  which  they  carried  with  them  out  of 
Africa  into  Spain  •,  and  by  this  means,  aftronomy , 
exile,  was  at  length  introduced  afrefh 


after 

into 


a  long 
Europe. 

From  this  time,  aftronomy  began  to  improve  very  confi- 
derably,  being  cultivated  by  the  greateft  geniufes,  and 
patronized  by  the  greateft  princes. —  Alphonfus,  king  of 
Caftile,  enriched  it  with  thole  tables  which  Hill  bear  his 
name.  See  Table. 

Copernicus  re-eftablithed  the  ancient  Pythagorean fyftem  ; 
and  Tycho  Brahe  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  770  fixed  ftars, 
from  his  own  obfervations. 

Kepler,  from  Tycho’s  labours,  foon  after  difcovered  the 
true  theory  of  the  world,  and  the  phyhcal  laws  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  move. 

Galileo  hr  ft  introduced  telefcopes  into  aflronom and  by 
their  means  difcovered  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  ;  the  va¬ 
rious  phafes  of  Saturn,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the 
foots  in  the*  fun,  and  its  revolution  about  its  axis.  See 
Sateltite,  and  Telescope. 

Add,  that  Hevelius,  from  his  own  curious  obfervations, 
furnifhed  a  catalogue  of  fixed  ftars,  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  Tycho’s.  Huygens  and  Cafiini  difcovered 
the  fatellites  of  Saturn,  and  his  ring.  And  Gaffendus, 
Horrox,  Buliialdus,  Ward,  Ricciolus,  Gafcoign,  &c. 
each  contributed  very  conuderabiv  to  the  improvement  of 
aftronomy.  V 

The  immortal  Newton  firft  demonftrated,  from  phyhcal 
confiderations,  the  great  law  that  regulates  all  the  hea¬ 
venly  motions,  fets  bounds  to  tire  planets’  orbs,  and  de¬ 
termines  their  greateft  excurfions  from  the  lun,  and 
their  neareft  approaches  to  it.  It  was  he  that  firft  taught 
the  world  whence  arofe  that  conftant  and  regular  pro¬ 
portion  obferved  by  both  primary  and  fecondary  planets, 
in  their  circulation  round  their  central  bodies  ;  and 
their  diftances  compared  with  their  periods.  He  has 
alfo  given  us  a  new  theory  of  the  moon,  which  accu¬ 
rately  anfwers  ad  her  inequalities,  and  accounts  for 
th  em  from  the  laws  of  gravity  and  mechanifm.  See 
Newtonian,  and  Attraction. 

Dr.  Hailey  obliged  the  world  with  the  aftronomy  of  co¬ 
mets,  and  with  a  catalogue  of  the  ftars  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  ;  and  was  a  very  great  benefacftor  to  afh  0- 
n omvy  by  his  obfervations  :  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  he  printed  a  new  fet  of  aftronomical  tables,  more 
accurate  than  any  before  publifhed. 

Mr.  Flamfteed  upwards  of  forty  years  watched  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  ftars  ;  and  has  given  us  a  great  number  of 
curious  obfervations  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets  ; 
beiides  a  noble  catalogue  of  3000  fixed  ftars  ;  which  is 
more  than  double  the  number  in  that  of  Hevelius. — 


nomcrs,  he  propofed  the  elliptic  theory  ;  which,  in  his 
Epitome  of  the  Copemicaa  a/hcnom\,  publifhed  in  162c 
he  apphed  to  all  the  planet. :  in  Ifh.  Bull, Aldus’s  Aftrono- 
uiia  i  hilo.aica,  publifhed  in  1645,  wherein  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  amend  Kepler’s  theory,  and  render  the  calcu- 
us  more  exadt  and  geometrical  :  fume  errors  committed 
by  EuIhalduS  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  in 
hu  Inquiry  into ■  the  PWbhic  Agronomy,  in 

Aftronom,*  Filoao,  Fundaments,  puSliihed  in  ,6«, 
and  corredfed  by  himfelf  in  his  Foundations  of  the  Phi- 
fohic  Aftronomy  more  clearly  explained,  in  1657: 
in  Ward  s  Aftronomia  Geometrica,  publifhed  in  i6s6 
wherein  a  geometrical  method  is  propofed  of  computing 
the  planets  motions  ;  though  not  confident  with  the  true 
laws  of  their  motions  eftablifhed  by  Kepler.  The  fame 
was  propofed  the  year  following  by  the  count  de  Pa^an 
I  he  truth  is,  Kepler  himfelf  does  not  feem  to  have  been 


the  aftronomers, 
in  Dr.  Gregory’s 
Geometries,  in  1702, 


Nothing  feemed 


wanting 


to  aftronomy,  but  an  uni- 


.  of  it;  but  lie  rather  chofe  to  fet  it  afide,  as 
finding  it  contrary  to  nature  :  in  Newton’s  Aftronomia 
Lritanmca,  publifhed  in  1657,  Street’s  Aftronomia 
Earoima,  in  1661,  both  upon  Ward’s  hypothefis :  in 
V  in.  W  mg’s  Aftronomia  Britannica,  publifhed  in  1660 
wherein,  proceeding  on  Bullialdus’s  principles,  he  gives 
.  juft  examples  of  all  the  precepts  in  pradftical  aftronomy, 
well  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  learners. 

In  Ricciolus’s  Almageftum  Novum,  publifhed  in  i6ci 

we  have  tlie  feveral  hypothefes  of  all  - "  * 

.  ancient  as  well  as  modern.— And 
Elementa  Aftronomia  Phyficre  d 

the.  whoIe  modern  aftronomy,  as  founded  on  the  difeo- 
vxnes  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  — 
I  he  Marrow  of  the  old  ajhonomy  is  given  by  Tacquet  - 
and  of  the  new  ajhonomy  by  Whifton,  in  his  PradeRi- 
ones  Aftronomicie,  in  1707.  For  novices  in  the  art, 
Mercator  s  Inft.tuuones  Aitronomicm,  publifhed  in  1676 
wmen  contains  the  whole  doctrine,  both  according  to 
the  ancients  and  moderns  :  and  Dr.  Kelli’s  Introdlftio 
ad  veram  Aftrono.niam,  in  1718,  which  only  takes  in 
the  modern,  are  the  belt  calculated  :  to  which  might  be 
adu_  J,  Long  s,  and  I*  ergufen’s  Aftronomy,  of  more 
modem  date. 

AS  c  ROI  1-.C  i  l.N,  in  Natural  Hiftory. ,  a  name  given  by 
feme  authors,  to  a  fpecies  of  star -fifth,  compofed  of  a 
body,  or  central  nucleus ,  furrowed  in  the  manner  of  the 
fhelis  of  the  common  feallop,  and  parting  into  five 
principal  rays,  from  each  of  which  there  iffue  feveral 
tranfveife  procefies,  covered  with  a  hairy  down 
ASTROPODIA,  fee  Asteria,  Star-LV 
ASTROSCOPE,  Astroscope,  a  ki^d  of  aftronomical 
mffrument,  compoied  of  two  cones,  on  whofe  furface  the 
conffellations  with  their  ftars,  are  delineated,  by  means 
wnereof  me  ftars  may  eafily  be  known:  ' 

7'he  aftrofeope  is  the  invention  of  Wil.  Schukhard,  form- 
ci  iy  profeffor  01  mathematics  at  Tubingen,  who  publish¬ 
ed  a  treatife  exprehy  on  it,  in  1608. 

AST  ROSCOPIA,  from  ftar ,  and  tnetmw,  I  confider  ; 

tae  art  Oi  obiCrving,  and  examining  the  ftars  by 

means  of  telefcopes,  in  order  to  difeover  their  nature 
and  properties. 

Huygens  improved  this  art  confiderably,  in  his  Aftro- 
fcopia  Compendiaria  Tubi  Optici  molimine  liberata  • 
wacrehe  fhews  how  to  manage  the  Iargeft  glafl'es  without 
heip  or  a  tube.  See  T  elescope 


verfal  and  complete  theory  of  the  celeftial  phenomena,  AS  f  RO  I  HEMA  1  A,  in  Aftrolot v,  the  places  or  pofiti 


explained  according  to  their  true  motions,  and  phyfical 
caufes,  which  has  been  performed  by  Dr.  Gregory. 

Astronomy  is  fometimes  divided,  with  refpcift:  to  its 
different  ftates,  into  new  and  old. 

Astronomy,  ancient ,  is  fuch  as  the  art  flood  under  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  his  followers  ;  with  all  the  apparatus  of  folid 
orbs,  epicycles,  excen tries,  deferents,  trepidations,  <kc. 
The  ancient  aftronomy  is  delivered  by  Claud,  Ptolemy, 
who  died  A.  D.  147,  in  his  i Weyate  ;  tranflated, 

in  827,  into  Arabic;  and  by  G.  Trapezentius  into 
Latin.  An  epitome  of  it,  for  the  ufe  of  learners,  was 
made  by  Purbachius,  and  his  fcholar  Regiomontanus, 
in  1550,  containing  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  heavenly 
motions,  their  magnitudes,  eclipfes,  &c.  — On  the  model 
hereof,  Albategni,  the  Arab,  compiled  another  work, 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  publifhed  in  Latin  in 

l575’  .  _ 

Astronomy,  new,  is  fuch  as  the  art  has  been  fince  Co¬ 
pernicus  ;  by  whom  thofe  fictitious  machines  were 
thrown  out  ;  and  the  conftitution  of  the  heavens  reduced 
to  more  fimple,  natural,  and  certain  principles. 

The  modern  aftronomy  is  delivered  by  Copernicus,  in  his 
fix  books  of  Celeftial  Revolutions,  publifhed  in  the 
year  1566,  wherein,  by  retrieving  Pythagoras’s  and 
Philolaus’s  dogma  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  jufter  fyftem  :  in  Kepler’s  Commentaries 
of  the  Motions  of  Mars,  publifhed  in  1609,  wherein, 
in  lieu  of  the  circular  orbits  admitted  by  all  former  aftro- 
Vol.  I.  N’  28. 


of  the  ftars  in  a  theme  of  the  heavens 

ASTROTHESIA 


ons 


Vital.  Lex.  Math. 

,  r  from  artp,  and  I  place ;  is  ufed 

by  fome  for  a  comixmation,  or  image  in  the  heavens,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  ftars. 

ASTRUM,  or  Astron,  a  conftdlation,  or  affemblao-e  of 
ftars.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  filer. 


which  denotes  a  finglc  ftar. 
Some  apply  the  term  in  a 
Great  Dog,  or  rather  to 
mouth.  \  ital. 


more  particular  fenfe,  to  the 
the  great  bright  ftar  in  his 


AST  UR  IS,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 

A  apalumbarius,  or  goshawk.  Ray. 

Ab  I  YNOMI,  fee  Agoranomus.  } 

AS\  LUM,  a  fanefuary,  or  place  of  refuge,  where  a  cri¬ 
minal  who  ftielters  himfelf  is  deemed  inviolable,  and 
not  to  be  touched  by  any  officer  of  juftice. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  particle  a 
and  <ru\at.,  I  hurt  -,  becaufe  no  perfon  could  be  taken 
out  of  an  ajylum  without  sacrilege. 

The  firft  ajylum  was  eftablifhed  at  Athens,  by  the  de- 
feendants  of  Hercules,  to  inciter  themfelves  from  the 
fury  of  his  enemies. 

i  ne  temples,  altars,  ftatues,  and  tombs,  of  heroes, 
were,  anciently,  the  ordinary  retreat  of  thofe  who  found 
themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  or 
oppreffed  by  the  violence  of  tyrants:  but  temples  were 
held  the  mpft  facred  and  inviolable  refuge.  It  was 
fuppofed,  <hat  the  gods  took  upon  them  to  punifh  the 
4  O  criminal 
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criminal  who  thus  threw  himfelf  upon  them  •,  and  that  | 
it  would  be  a  great  impiety  in  man  to  take  vengeance 

out  of  the  hands  of  the  immortals. 

The  Ifraelites  had  their  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  of 
God’s  own  appointment;  where  the  guilty,  who  had 
not  committed  any  deliberate  crime,  found  fafety  and 
protection.  As  to  the  heathens,  they  allowed  refuge 
and  impunity  even  to  the  vileft  and  mod  flagrant  of¬ 
fenders,  fome  out  of  fuperftition,  and  others  for  the 
fake  of  peopling  their  cities  ;  and  it  was  by  this  means, 
and  with  fuch  inhabitants,  that  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Rome,  were  firft  flocked .  We  even  read  of  afylum  s  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne  among  the  ancient  Gauls  ;  and  there 
are  fome  cities  in  Germany  which  ftill  prelerve  the  ancient 
right  of  afylum. 

Hence,  on  the  medals  of  feveral  ancient  cities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Syria,  we  meet  with  the  infeription,  AXTAOI, 
to  which  is  added,  IEPAI.  T  his  quality  of  afylum  was 
given  them,  according  to  M.  Spanheim,  in  regard  to 
their  temples,  and  of  the  gods  revered  by  them. 

The  fame  qualities  have  alfo  been  given  to  deities  :  thus 
Diana  of  Ephefus  is  called  aovMf.  Add  that  the  camp 
formed  by  Romulus  and  Remus  was  called  afylum ,  and 
afterwards  became  a  city,  in  which  was  a  temple  erected 
to  the  gods  Afylieus,  AfuXauo;. 

The  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodofius  granting  the 
like  immunities  to  churches,  the  bifhops  and  monks  laid 
hold  of  a  certain  tra£t  or  territory,  without  which  they 
fixed  the  bounds  of  a  fecular  jurifdidtion  :  and  fo  well 
did  they  manage  their  privileges,  that  convents,  in  a  little 
time,  became  next  akin  to  fortreffes  ;  where  the  mod 
notorious  villains  were  in  fafety,  and  braved  the  power 
of  the  magiftrate.  » 

Thefe  privileges,  at  length,  were  extended  not  only  to 
the  churches  and  church-yards,  but  alfo  to  the  bifhops 
houfes,  whence  the  criminal  could  not  be  removed 
without  a  legal  affurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remiflion 
of  the  crime.  The  reafon  of  the  extenfion  was,  that  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  live  altogether  in  the  churches, 
&ct  where  feveral  of  the  occafions  of  life  could  not  be 
decently  performed. 

But,  at  length,  thefe  afyla,  or  fan&uaries,  were  alfo 
ftripped  of  moft  of  their  immunities,  becaufe  they  ferved 
to  make  guilt  and  libertinifm  more  bold  and  daring.  In 
England,  particularly,  they  were  entirely  abolifhed.  See 
Sanctuary. 

ASYLUS,  in  the  Hijlory  of  lnfcfls.  See  GAD-/7y. 
ASYMMETRY,  a  want  of  proportion,  or  correfpondence 
between  the  parts  of  a  thing.  See  Symmetry. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a,  rw,  with  and 
fj.tr pov,  meajure ,  q.  d.  without  mcafure. 

In  Mathematics ,  the  term  is  particularly  ufed  for  what 
we  more  ufually  call  incommcnfur ability  ;  which  is  when 
between  two  quantities  there  is  no  common  meafure  :  as 
between  the  fide,  and  diagonal  of  a  fquare.  In  numbers, 
furd  roots,  as  y'  2,  Sec.  are  incommenfurable  to  rational 
numbers. 

ASYMPTOTE,  in  Geometry,  a  line  which  continually  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  another;  yet  will  never 
meet  with  it,  though  indefinitely  prolonged.  Sec 
Line. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a ,  ryr,  with , 
and  vs'lcu,  from  'st.tttw,  I  fall ;  q.  d.  incoincident ,  or 
which  never  meet.  Some  Latin  authors  call  thefe  lines 
hntafla. 

Bertinus  enumerates  divers  forts  of  afymptotes ;  fome 
ftraight,  others  curve  ;  fome  concave,  others  convex,  See. 
and  "farther,  propofes  an  inftrument  for  deferibing  them. 
Though,  in  ftritftnefs,  the  term  afymptotes  feems  appro¬ 
priated  to  right  lines. 

Asymptotes,  then,  are  properly  right  lines,  which  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  fome  curve,  of  which  they 
are  faid  to  be  the  afymptotes  ;  but  which,  though  they 
and  their  curve  were  indefinitely  continued,  would  never 
meet. 

Afymptotes  may  be  conceived  as  tangents  to  their  curves 
at  an  infinite  diftance. 

Two  curves  are  alfo  faid  to  be  afymptotical ,  when  they 
thus  continually  approach,  without  a  poflibility  of  meet¬ 
ing. 

Thus  two  parabolas,  whofe  axes  are  in  the  fame  right 
line,  are  afymptotical  to  one  another. 

Of  curves  "of  the  fecond  kind,  that  is,  the  conic  fections, 
only  the  hyperbola  has  a  fymptotes ,  which  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  long  ago  demonftrated  by  Apollonius  Pcrgseus. 

All  curves  of  the  third  kind  have  at  leaf!  one  afymptote  ; 
but  they  may  have  three ;  and  all  curves  of  the  fourth 
kind  may  have  four  afymptotes. 

The  conchoid,  cifloid,  and  logarithmic  curve,  though 
not  reputed  geometrical  curves,  have  each  alfo  one 
afymptote. 

The  nature  of  afymptotes  will  be  eafily  conceived  in  the 
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inftance  of  the  afymptote  of  a  conchoid.  Suppofe 
MM  AM,  Sic.  (Tab:  Analyjis,  fig.  I.)  be  a  part  of  a 
conchoid,  C  its  pole,  and  the  right  line  BD,  fp  drawn 
that  the  parts  QjVl,  E  A,  O  M,  See.  of  fight  lines 
drawn  from  the  pole  C,  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  then 
will  the  line  B  D  be  an  afymptote  of  the  curve  ;  bccaufe 
the  perpendicular  M  I,  &c.  is  fhorter  than  M  O,  ,  and 
M  R  than  M  Q^,  Sic.  fo  that  the  two  lines  continually 
approach  ;  yet  the  points  M,  Sic.  and  R,  Sic.  can 
never  coincide,  fince  there  is  ftill  a  portion  of  a  line  to 
keep  them  afunder  ;  which  portion  of  a  line  is  infinitely 
divifible,  and  confequently  muft  be  diminiihed  infinitely 
befoie  it  becomes  nothing. 

Asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  are  thus  deferibed. 
Suppofe  a  right  line  DE  (Tab.  Conics ,  fig.  20.)  drawn 
through  the  vertex  A  of  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the 
ordinate  M  m,  and  equal  to  the  conjugate  axis,  viz. 
the  part  DA,  or  A  E  to  the  femi-axis  :  then,  two  right 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  C  of  the  hyperbola,  through 
the  points  D  and  E,  viz.  the  right  lines  C  F  and  C  G, 
are  afymptotes  of  the  curve. 

If  the  hyperbola  G  M  R  (fig.  12.  N°  2.)  be  of  any  kind 
whofe  nature  with  regard  to  the  curve,  and  its  ajymptotc , 
is  exprefled  by  this  general  equation,  xm  yn  =  am  + 
and  the  right  line  PM  be  drawn  any  where  parallel  to 
the  afymptote  C  S,  and  the  parallelogram  P  C  O  M,  be 
completed  :  this  parallelogram  is  to  the  hyperbolic  fpace 
P  M  G  B,  contained  under  the  determinate  line  P  M,  the 
curve  of  the  hyperbola  G  M  indefinitely  continued  to¬ 
ward  G,  and  the  part  P  B  of  the  afymptote  indefinitely 
continued  the  fame  way,  as  m  —  n  is  to  n  :  and  fo  if  m 
be  greater  than  ??,  the  faid  fpace  is  fquareable  ;  but 
when  m  —  n,  as  it  will  be  in  the  common  hyperbola,  the 
ratio  of  the  foregoing  parallelogram  to  that  fpace  is  as  o 
to  i  :  that  is,  the  fpace  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  and  fo  cannot  be  obtained  :  and  when  m  is 
lefs  than  n,  the  parallelogram  will  be  to  the  fpace  as  a 
negative  number  to  a  pofitive  one,  and  the  faid  lpace  is 
fquareable. 

Asymptote  of  a  logarithmic  curve.  If  M  S  ffig.  33.)  be 
the  logarithmic  curve,  P  R  an  afymptote ,  P  T  the  fub- 
tangent,  and  M  P  an  ordinate  ;  then  will  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  fpace  R  P  M  S  rPMxPT  ;  and  the  folid,  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  rotation  of  this  curve  about  the  ajymptotc 
V  P.  will  be  half  of  a  cylinder  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  fubtangent,  and  the  lemidiameter  of 
the  bafe  equal  to  the  ordinafe  Q_V , 

Asymptotes,  by  fome,  are  diftinguifhed  into  various 
orders. 

An  afymptote  is  faid  to  be  of  the  firfl  order ,  when  it  co¬ 
incides  with  the  bafe  of  the  curvilinear  figure  :  of  the 
fecond  order ,  when  it  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  bafe  : 
of  the  third  order ,  when  it  is  a  right  line  oblique  to  the 
bafe  :  of  th c  fourth  order ,  when  it  is  a  common  parabola, 
that  has  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  bafe ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  of  the  order  r-j-2,  when  it  is  a  parabola,  the  or¬ 
dinate  of  which  is  always  as  a  power  of  the  bafe,  whofe 
exponent  is  r. 

The  afymptote  is  oblique  to  the  bafe  when  the  ratio  of 
the  firft  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  to  the  fluxion  of  the  bafe, 
approaches  to  an  aflignable  ratio,  as  its  limit ;  but  it  is 
parallel  to  the  bafe,  or  coincides  with  it,  when  this  limit 
is  not  aflignable. 

The  determination  of  the  afymptotes  of  curves,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  part  of  the  higher  geometry:  Mr.  de  Fontenelle  has 
given  feveral  theorems  relating  to  this  fubjedf,  in  his 
Geometrie  de  l’Infini.  But  this  matter  is  treated  of 
with  greater  accuracy  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  his  Fluxions, 
book  i.  chap.  10.  where  he  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
modern  paradoxes  concerning  infinites  and  rnfinitefimals. 
The  areas  bounded  by  curves,  and  their  afymptotes,  though 
indefinitely  extended,  fometimes  have  limits  to  which 
they  may  approach,  fo  as  to  differ  lefs  from  thofe  limits, 
than  by  any  given  quantity-  This  happens  in  hyperbolas 
of  all  kinds  except  the  firft  or  Apollonian.  The  fame 
is  alfo  true  of  the  area,  comprifed  between  the  logarith¬ 
mic  curve  and  its  afymptote.  See  Locarithmic  curve. 
Thofe  who  do  not  fcruple  to  fuppofe  the  curve  and  its 
afymptote  to  be  infinitely  produced,  fay,  that  the  infinite¬ 
ly  extended  area  becomes  equal  to  its  limit. 

The  afymptotical  area  in  the  common  or  Apollonian  hy¬ 
perbola,  and  in  many  other  curves,  ha5  no  limit ;  and 
it  is  ufual  to  fay,  thefe  areas  are  infinitely  great ;  by 
which,  however,  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  the  curve, 
and  its  afymptote ,  may  be  extended,  till  the  fpace  com¬ 
prehended  between  them  exceeds  any  given  magnitude; 
Some  authors,  and  Dr.  Wallis  among  the  reft,  have 
talked  of  fome  of  thefe  areas,  as  if  they  were  more  than 
infinite.  This  happened  from  an  analogy  they  imagined 
between  pofitive,  nothing,  and  negative,  and  what  is 
finite,  infinite,  and  more  than  infinite.  See  Hyper¬ 
bola. 
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Solids  generated  by  hyperbolic  areas,  revolving  about 
their  afymptotrs ,  have  fometimes.  alfo  their  limits;  and 
fometimes  they  may  be  produced,  till  they  exceed  any 
given  foliJ.  See  Art.  307,  309,  of  the  above  mentioned 
author.  .  , 

»  When  a  curve,  and  its  a/ymptote ,  are  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  infinitely,  and  the  area,  comprifed  between  them, 
to  revolve  about  the  afymptote ,  the  furface  generated  will 
be  finite,  or  infinite,  according  as  the  area  of  the  generat¬ 
ing  figure  is  finite  or  infinite. 

For  the  afymptctes  of  curves,  defcribed  by  the  interfedtions 
of  right  lines  revolving  about  given  poles,  fee  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  313.  feq. 

Asymptote, parabolic  ;  fee  Parabolic  afymptotc. 
ASYMPTOTIC  [paces  ;  fee  Hyperbola. 
ASYNDETON,  a  figure  in  Grammar ,  implying  a  defeat, 
or  want  of  conjunctions  in  a  fentence. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  cuvS'w, 
coliigo,  I  bind  together . 

As,  in  the  infiance,  vent,  v'idi ,  vici,  I  came ,  7  fan',  1  [ 
conquered ;  where  the  copulative  et,  and,  is  omitted  :  or 
in  that  of  Cicero  concerning  Catiline,  abiit,  cxccfjit ,  evafit , 
crupit :  or  in  that  verfe  of  Virgil, 

Fa  te  citi  fiammas ,  date  vela ,  impellite  remos. 

Afyndcton  (lands  oppofed  to  polyjyndeton,  where  the  copu¬ 
latives  are  multiplied. 

ATABULUS,  ill  Phyjiolo gv,  a  kind  of  wind  in  Apulia,  of  a 
dry  pinching  quality,  ana  very  noxious  in  its  efteCts. 

The  ancient  naturalids  fpeak  ot  the  atabulus  in  terms  of 
horror,  on  account  of  the  ravage  it  made  among  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  it  fcorched,  or  withered  up. 

AT AIR,  fee  Alcair. 

ATAMASCO  lily,  in  Botany ,  fee  Amaryllis. 
ATANTA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  kind  of  jumach,  called,  by  Petiver,  RHUS 
Guineen/e  tr  ifohatum  j erratum  fcabium,  from  its  being  tri¬ 
foliate,  and  having  rough  and  ferrated  leaves.  I  his 
fomewhat  refembles  the  hoary  trifoliate  African  fimach 
of  Pluckenet ;  but  it  differs  in  Jrhis,  that  its  leaves  are 
edged  with  prickles,  whereas  thofe  of  Pluckenet’s  kind 
are  only  deeply  iinuated.  The  people  of  Guinea  are 
very  fond  of  this,  for  its  medicinal  virtues  ;  they  give  it 
as  a  reflorative,  boiled  in  water.  Phil.  Tranf.  N1'  232. 
ATARAXY,  a  term  much  ufed  by  the  Sceptics  and  Stoics , 
to  denote  that  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
that  firmnefs  of  judgment,  which  lets  us  free  from  any 
agitations  or  emotions  arifing  from  felf-opinion,  and  the 
knowledge  we  imagine  ourfelves  poffeffed  of. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ar-p,  but ,  and  T«|ir,  order. 
In  this  ataraxy ,  they  fuppofed  the  fovereign  good,  or 
higheft  blifs  in  this  life  to  conltft. 

ATAXY,  a  want  of  order  or  regularity. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a,  and  Tcsfif, 
order. 

Ataxia  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Medicine,  where  the  order  of 
the  critical  days,  or  other  phenomena  of  a  difeafe,  are 
inverted. 

The  phyficians  have  frequent  recourfe  to  an  ataxy ,  or 
irregularity  of  the  fpirits,  when  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
any  ditorder  in  the  body.  The  fpirits,  Dr.  Drake  ob- 
ferves,  being  always  at  hand,  are  forced  to  bear  the 
blame  of  a  thoufand  things  they  are  innocent  of. 
ATCHE,  in  Commerce,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  current  in  the 
Hates  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  equal  to  about  a  third  part 
of  the  Englifh  penny. 

The  atche  is  the  (mailed  coin  ufed  inTurky;  where 
there  is  no  copper  money  current,  except  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Babylon. 

Some  call  the  atche  the  little  afper  :  it  is  damped  like  the 
para,  with  Arabic  characters.  Three  or  four  atches  are 
commonly  given  in  exchange  for  the  para. 
ATCHIEVEMENT,  in  Heraldry,  the  coat  of  arms  of  any 
perfon,  or  family,  duly  marlhalled,  with  its  external  or¬ 
naments,  or  lupporters,  helmet,  wreath,  cred,  and  motto. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  achevement,  finijhing, 
con/ummation ,  perfeflion. 

Such  are  thofe  ufually  hung  out  on  the  fronts  of  houfes 
after  the  death  of  fome  confiderable  perfon,  now  corruptly 
Called  HATCHMENTS. 

ATEGAR,  a  weapon  among  the  Saxons,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  hand-dart.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Saxon  acton,  to  fling,  or  throw,  and  gar,  a  weapon. 
ATELLANiE,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  comic  and  fatiric 
pieces,  prefented  on  the  Roman  theatre  ;  fomewhat  lefs 
ludicrous  than  the  farces  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  and  yet 
lefs  grave  and  ferious  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  come¬ 
dies  and  tragedies. 

The  Atellanat ,  or  fabulte  Atcllaius  of  the  Romans,  an- 
fwered  to  the  fatyree  among  the  Greek. 

They  were  thus  called  from  Ateihe,  a  city  of  T ufcany, 
where  they  were  fird  reprefented  ;  and  from  whence,  on 
account  of  their  mirth  and  humour;  they  were  introduced 
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into  Rome.  But  they  became  at  length  fo  licentious 
and  impudent,  that  the  lenate  was  obliged  to  fupprefs 
them. 

ATELEIA,  denotes  an  exemption  from  tribute,  taxes,  or 
other  burdens. 

Atexek*  ‘nn'Tn^yrqj.aTuv,  is  particularly  ufed,  in  fome 
Ancient  Laws,  for  an  exemption  from  offices,  granted  the 
Egyptian  clergy  by  Condantius. 

ATERGATIS,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  of  the  Syrians, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mother  of  Semiramis.  She  was  repre¬ 
fented  with  the  face  and  breads  of  a  woman,  but  the  reft 
of  her  body  refembled  a  fifh.  Voffius  fays  the  term  fig- 
nifies  without  fijh,  and  conjectures  that  the  votaries  of  this 
deity  abdained  from  fifh. 

ATH,  Atha,  or  Athe,  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cedors,  fignifies  an  oath,  efpecially  that  taken  by  way  of 
purgation. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  breaking  of  ath,  privilege  of 
ath,  atha,  and  ordela. 

ATHAMADULET,  or  Athemadaulet,  the  prime 
Or  chief  minider  in  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  athamadulet  is  much  the  fame  with  the  grand  vifier 
in  Turky ;  excepting  that  he  has  not  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  the  vifier  has. 

The  athamadulet  is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  pre- 
fident  of  the  council,  fuperinteridant  of  the  finances ; 
and  has  the  charge  of  all  foreign  affairs.  He  Is  in  effeCl 
viceroy,  or  adminidrator  of  the  kingdom  :  he  lffues  the 
king’s  mandates,  or  orders,  in  this  dyle.  Bende  derga 
ah  il  alia  etmadaulet ,  that  is,  I,  who  am  the  Jupport  of  the 
power ,  the  creature  of  this  port,  the  higheft  of  all  ports,  £sV» 

ATHAMANTA,  in  Botany,  fee  SpignEL. 

ATH  AN  ASIA,  among  the  Ancient  Phyfcians,  an  epithet 
given  to  a  kind  of  antidotes,  fuppofed  to  have  the  power 
of  prolonging  life,  even  to  immortality. 

In  the  Augudan  difpenfatory  we  dill  find  a  medicine 
under  the  appellation  of  athanafia  magna ,  commended 
againd  dyfenteries  and  haemorrhages. 

Athanasia,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
tanzy. 

ATHAN ASIAN  Creed.  See  Creed,  Ttinity,  and 
Trinitarians. 

ATH  AN  ATI,  an  order  of  foldiers  among  the  ancient 
Perfians. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifies  immortal ;  being  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  private  and  d-eazao;,  death. 

The  athanati  were  a  body  of  cavalry,  confiding  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  always  complete,  becaufe,  when  any 
one  of  them  died,  another  was  immediately  put  into 
his  place. — It  was  for  this  reafon  that  they  were  called 
athanati  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Latins  immortales. 

ATHANOR,  in  Chemiftry,  a  large  immoveable  furnace, 
built  of  brick  and  earth,  and  covered  with  a  tower  at 
the  top  ;  proper  to  maintain  a  temperate  and  equal  degree 
of  heat,  for  a  confiderable  time. 

The  word  athanor  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  who  call 
an  oven  tanneron ,  from  the  Hebrew  TDI"),  tannour ,  an 
oven,  or  furnace :  whence,  with  the  additional  particle 
at,  altannour,  &c. — Others  choofe  to  derive 

the  name  from  aftxvctTof,  immortal,  becaufe  of  its  dur¬ 
able  fire. 

The  heat  of  the  athanor  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  by 
opening  or  (hutting  a  regider.  It  is  made  to  communicate 
its  heat  by  tubes,  or  apertures,  at  the  fide  of  the  hearth, 
or  fire-place,  to  feveral  adjacent  veffels ;  by  which 
means  different  operations  are  carried  on  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  athanor  is  alfo  called  piger  Henricus,  flow  Harry  ; 
becaufe  chiefly  ufed  in  the  flower  operations;  and  be¬ 
caufe,  when  once  filled  with  coals,  it  keeps  burning  a 
long  time  ;  whence  the  Greeks  call  It  anto^,  q.  d. 
giving  no  trouble,  as  it  does  not  need  to  be  continually 
attended. — It  is  alfo  called  the  philofophical  furnace,  or 
furnace  of  arcana-,  fometimes  uterus  ihymicus,  orfpagiricusy 
and,  popularly,  the  tower  furnace,  fur nus  turritus. 

The  lamp  furnace,  which  is  a  true  athanor,  maybe 
fuccefsfully  ufed  in  operations  which  do  not  require  much 
heat. 

ATHEIST;  a  perfon  who  does  not  believe  the  exidence 
of  a  God,  nor  a  Providence ;  and  who  has  no  religion, 
true  of  falfe. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  Qeop, 
God. 

In  general,  a  man  is  faid  to  be  an  ajheift,  who  owns  no 
being  fuperior  to  nature,  that  is,  to  men,  and  the  other 
fenfible  beings  in  the  world. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spinofa  may  be  faid  to  be  ah  atheift,  and 
it  is  an  impropriety  to  rank  him,  as  the  learned  com¬ 
monly  do,  among  dei/ts ;  fince  he  allow?  of  no  other 
God  befide  nature,  or  the  univerfe,  of  which  mankind 
makes  a  part ;  and  there  is  no  atheijl  but  allows  of  the 
exidence  of  the  world,  and  of  his  own  exidence  in 
particular. 

Plato 
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Plato  diftinguixlles  three  kinds  of  alheifs.  —  Some,  who 
deny,  abfolutely,  that  there  are  any  gods;  otheis,  who 
allow  the  exiitence  of  gods,  but  maintain  that  they 
do  not  concern  themfelves  with  human  affairs,  and  ^ 
fo  deny  a  Providence  ;  and  others,  who  believe  there 
are  gods,  but  think  they  are  eaiily  appealed,  and  that 
they  may  remit  the  greateft  crimes  for  the  fmalleif  lup- 
plication. 

Some  diftirigutfh  fpeculative  athcjls ,  or  thofe  who  are  fo 
from  principle,  and  theory  —  from  praihcal  atbeijh ,  whofe 
wicked  lives  lead  them  to  believe,  or  rather  to  wilh,  that 
there  were  no  God. 

Cicero  reprefents  it  as  a  probable  opinion,  that  they 
who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  pbilojophy  believe 
there  are  no  gods. — This  mult,  doubtlefs,  be  meant  of 
the  academic  phdofophy,  to  which  Cicero  himfelf  was 
attached,  and  which  doubted  ol  every  thing  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  Newtonian  pbilojophers  are  continually  re¬ 
curring  to  a  Deity,  whom  they  always  find  at  the  end 
of  their  chain  of  natural  caul'es.  Some  foreigners  have 
even  charged  them  with  making  too  much  ufe  of  the 
notion  of  a  God  in  pbilojophy ,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
Horace : 

Ncc  Dcus  in  ter  fit,  nif  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

Among  us,  the  philofophers  have  been  the  principal  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.  Witnefs  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  Boyle,  Ray,  Cheyne,  iMeu- 
wentyt,  &:c.  To  which  may  be  added  divers  others, 
who,  though  of  the  clergy  (as  was  alfo  Ray),  yet  have 
diftingu.med  themfelves  by  their  philofophical  pieces,  in 
behalf  cf  the  exilfer.ee  of  a  God  ;  e.  gr.  Derham,  Bent¬ 
ley,  Whitfon,  Samuel  and  John  Clarke,  I  cnelon,  &c. 
So  true  is  that  faying  of  Lord  Bacon,  tirat  though  a 
fmattering  of  phiiofophy  may  lead  a  man  into  atheijm , 
a  deep  draught  will  certainly  bring  him  back,  again  to  the 
belief  of  a  God  and  Providence. 

ATHELING,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  was  a  title  of 
honour  properly  belonging  to  the  heir  apparent,  or  pre- 
fumptive,  to  the  crown. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  eviheling ,  of  a  the  l, 
noble.  — It  is  lometimes  al;o  written  adeLng,  cdling ,  cthling , 
and  ethcling. 

King  Edward  the  CcnfefTor,  being  without  ilTue,  and 
intending  to  make  Edgar,  to  whom  he  was  great  uncle 
by  the  mother’s  lide,  his  heir,  firlf  gave  him  the  honour¬ 
able  appellation  of  Atkcling. 

Antiquaries  obferve,  that  it  was  frequent  among  thC 
Saxons  to  annex  the  word  ling  or  ing  to  a  Chrilfian  name, 
to  denote  the  fon,  or  younger  ;  as  Edmundling ,  for  the 
foil  of  Edmund  ;  Edga >  ing ,  for  the  fon  of  Edgar  :  on 
which  footing  fome  have  thought  Aihding  might  pri¬ 
marily  import  the  foil  of  a  nobleman,  or  prince.— -But, 
in  reality,  Athehng ,  when  applied  to  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  feems  rather  to  denote  a  perfon  endowed  with 
noble  qualities  than  the  fon  of  a  nobleman  ;  and  cor- 
refponds  to  the  noinlts  Ccejar  among  the  Romans. 

ATHENA,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfc ,  a  plaffer,  or  liniment 
commended  againff  wounds  of  the  head  and  nerves,  of 

•  which  we  find  deferiptions  given  by  Oribafius,  /Elius, 
and  /Egineta. 

ATHENiEA,  a  feaft  of  the  ancients  Greeks,  held  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  AQurf. 

Thefe  were  afterwards  called  panathen^a, 

ATHENAiUA'l,  in  Antiquity ,  a  public  place  wherein  the 
profefTors  of  the  liberal  arts  held  their  afTemblies,  the 
rhetoricians  declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearfed  their 
verfes. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Athens ,  a  learned  city,  where 
many  of  thefe  afTemblies  were  held  ;  or  from  the  name 
of  Pallas,  A8hvh,  goddefs  of  Science ;  intimating,  that 
Atbcnaum  was  a  place  confecrated  to  Pallas,  or  fet  apart 
for  the  exercifes  over  which  fne  prelides. 

The  Atkenaa  were  built  in  form  of  amphitheatres  ;  and 
were  all  encompalTed  with  feats,  which  Sidonius  calls 
cunei . 

The  three  moft  celebrated  Athcnza  were  thofe  at  Athens, 
at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons  ;  the  fecond  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aurelius  Victor,  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian. 

ATHENATORIUM,  among  Chemifs ,  a  thick  glafs  cover 
placed  on  a  cucurbit,  having  a  flender  umbo,  or  promi¬ 
nent  part,  which  enters  like  a  ftopple,  within  the  neck 
of  the  cucurbit. 

ATHEN1PPUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyftc ,  a  collyrium,  com¬ 
mended  againft  divers  difeafes  of  the  eyes:  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  from  its  inventor  Athenippus. 

Its  defeription  is  given  by  Scribonius  Largus,  and  by 
Gorrsus  after  him. 

Galen  mentions  another  athenippum ,  of  a  different  com- 
pofition,  by  which  it  appears,  this  was  a  denomination 
common  to  feveral  collyriums. 
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ATHERINA,  ill  TchtkvoU-'x,  a  name  given  by  RondeleEu^ 
apd  fome  other  authors,  to  the  be p Ictus,  cr  anguella ,  a 
ffnall  fifh,  common  on  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  by  Bellonius  appropriated  to  a  filh  cf  a  different  genus. 
It  is  of  the  order  of  ubdommalcs  in  the  Linmran  arrange-* 
mentj  and  comprehends  two  ipecies,  viz.  the  hepjetus 
and  me  nidi  a ;  the  latter  of  which  is  found  in  the 
frefh  waters  of  Carolina,  and  is  called  by  Garden, 
Jv.vcr-hfh. 

ATHEROMA,  in  Medicine,  a  kind  of  tumour,  of  a  pappy 
confidence,-  without  pain,  or  difcolouring  the  (kin. 

The  atheroma  is  contained  in  a  cyftis,  or  membranous 
bag  ;  and  does  not  give  way  when  touched  with  the 
finger,  nor  retain  any  dent  after  preflure. 

The  atheroma  is  thus  called  from  a0?pa,  a  kind  of  pap, 
or  pulp,  which  the  matter  of  this  tumour  refcmbles — 
It  is  near  akin  to  the  meliccrcs  and  fteatoma  ;  and  is  Cured, 
like  them,  by  feftion. 

ATHLET/E,  in  Antiquity ,  perfons  of  ftrength  and  agility, 
difeiplined  to  perform  in  the  public  games. 

The  word  is  formed  from  a6xof,  certamcn ,  combat  ; 
whence  alfo  aahov,  the  prize ,  or  reward ,  adjudged  the 
viiSfor. 

Under  athletes  were  comprehended  wreftlers,  boxers, 
runners,  leapers,  throwers  of  the  difk,  and  thofe  prac- 
tifed  in  other  exercifes,  exhibited  in  the  Olympic, 
Pythian,  and  other  folemn  fports ;  for  the  conquerors 
in  which,  there  were  eftablifhed  prizes. 

From  the  five  ufual  exercifes,  the  athletes  were  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  'stevIo.Sasj,  and  by  the  Latins  qninquer  lioncs  ;  at 
leaf!  fuch  as  profelfed  them  all. 

A  EHLETIC  crown ,  fee  Crown. 

Athletic  habit ,  denotes  a  ftrong  hale  coriftitution  of 
body,  which  was  the  objedt  the  uthletee  aimed  at,  and  to 
which  their  diet  correfpcnded. 

Athletic  weight ,  fee  Weight. 

ATHLIPTOS,  in  Medicine,  from  a  negative,  and  Sx/fw, 
to  pr.ejs.  Uncomprcrffcd  aiiMorroo  ii cCchn,  as  Galen  lays, 
is  an  expreffion  ufed  by  fome  to  fignify  the  approach  of 
a  feveriih  paroxyfm  without  compreffions.  - 

ATHLOTHETA,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  appointed  to 
fuperintend  the  putilic  games,  and  adjudge  the  prizes. 

The  athlotheta  was  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife 
called  eelxmnela,  btabcuta ,  agonarcha,  agonotbeta,  <kc. 

ATHNACH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Hebrew  accents,  which  ferves  not  only  to  regulate 
the  voice,  but  to  diftinguifh  the  members  of  a  fentence, 
whence  its  name  athnuch ,  i.  e.  re/piratio  :  on  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  called  kin;  and  panic,  and  ar.fwers  to  our 
colon,  and  lometimes  to  a  note  of  interrogation ;  it  is 
marked  under  a  letter  thus  (  *  ,). 

ATHWART,  in  Navigation ,  is  fynonymous  with  acrofs 
the  line  of  the  courfe. 

Athwart  the  fore-foot,  is  a  phrafe  that  denotes  the  flight 
of  a  cannon-ball  from  one  (hip  acrofs  the  courfe  of  an¬ 
other,  to  intercept  the  latter,  and  oblige  her  to  (horten 
fail,  that  the  former  may  come  near  enough  to  examine 
her. 

Athwart -haufc,  expreffes  the  fituation  cf  a  (hip,  when 
(lie  is  driven  by  wind  or  tide,  or  any  other  accident, 
acrofs  the  fore-part  of  another. 

Athwart -Jhips,  reaching  acrofs  (hips  from  one  fide  to  the 
other. 

ATIA  ;  fee  Odio  ct  Atia. 

ATIBAR  :  thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Gago, 
in  Africa,  call  gold-dull ;  from  which  word  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  efpecially  the  French,  have  compofed  the 
word  tibir,  which  alfo  lignifies  gold- dull  among  thofe 
who  trade  in  that  commodity. 

ATINGA  guacu  mucu,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  Bra* 
filian  bird  of  the  darling  kind.  It  refembles  the  thrufh 
in  fize.  See  Tab.  ill.  of  Birds,  NJ  31. 

ATIZOE,  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Naturalifls ,  a 
name  of  a  ftone  ufed  in  the  confecration  and  anointing 
of  kings.  Pliny  deferibes  it  to  have  been  of  a  lenticular 
figure,  and  of  the  fize  of  three  fingers,  of  a  bright  fil- 
very  colour,  and  of  a  pieafant  fmell.  He  fays  it  was 
found  in  India,  and  in  fome  other  places.  Agricola  is 
of  opinion,  it  was  a  kind  of  bitumen. 

ATLANTIC  Ocean,  fee  Ocean. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  Afronomy,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  Pleiades,  or  feven  liars,  lometimes  alfo  called  vir¬ 
gin#.  They  are  thus  called,  as  being  fuppofed  by  the 
poets  to  have  been  the  daughters  either  of  Atlas,  or  his 
brother  Hefperus,  who  were  tranflated  into  heaven. 

ATLANTIS,  in  Antiquity  an  ifland  fpoken  of  by  Piato, 
and  many  other  writers,  under  fome  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  rendered  famous  by  a  controverfy 
among  the  moderns,  concerning  its  place  and  exiftence. 
The  Atlantis  took  its  name  from  Atlas,  Neptune’s  eldeft 
fon,  who,  they  tell  us,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  it. 

The 
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The  moft:  diftinct  account  of  this  celebrated  country  is 
given  us  in  Plato’s  Timaeus  and  Critias  ;  which  amounts, 
in  a  few  words,  to  what  follows.  “  The  Atlantis  was  a 
<c  large  ifland  in  the  Weftern  ocean,  iituate  before,  or 
“  oppolite  to,  the  {freights  of  Gades.  Out  of  this 
<c  ifland  there  was  an  eafy  paflage  into  fome  others, 

“  which  lay  near  a  large  continent,  exceeding  all  Eu- 
“  rope  and  Afia.  Neptune  fettled  in  this  ifland,  which 
“  he  diilributed  among  his  ten  Tons  :  to  the  youngeft 
u  fell  the  extremity  of  the  ifland  called  Gadir,  which  in 
“  the  language  of  the  country  fignifies  fertile  or  abun- 
“  dant  in  Jheep.  The  defendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
here  from  father  to  fon,  for  a  great  number  of  gene- 
“  rations,  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  during  the 
“  fpace  of  9000  years.  They  alfo  poflelfed  feveral 
‘c  other  iflands ;  and  pafiing  into  Europe  and  Africa, 
a  fubdued  all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to 
“  Alia  Minor.  At  length  the  ifland  funk  under  water  ; 

“  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  fea  thereabouts 
“  was  full  of  flats  and  (helves.” 

The  learned  Rudbeck,  profeflor  in  the  univerfity  of 
tJpfal,  in  an  exprefs  treatife,  intitled,  Atlantica,  five 
Manheim,  maintains,  very  ftrenuoufly,  that  Plato’s 
Atlantis  is  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  attributes  to  his 
country,  whatever  the  ancients  have  faid  of  their  Atlantis , 
cr  Atlantic  ifland. — Others  will  have  America  to  be  the 
Atlantis ;  and  hence  infer  that  the  new  world  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients :  but  what  Plato  fays,  does  by 
no  means  fupport  this  fuppoiition.  America  ihouid  ra¬ 
ther  feem  to  be  the  vaft  continent  beyond  the  Atlantis , 
and  the  other  iflands  mentioned  by  Plato. 

Kircher,  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneus  ;  and  Beckman, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Iflands,  chap.  5.  advance  the  moft 
probable  opinion. — The  Atlantis,  according  to  them, 
was  a  large  ifland  which  extended  from  the  Canaries  to 
the  Azores  ;  and  thefe  iflands  are  the  remains  thereof 
not  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea. 

Atlantis,  New,  is  the  name  of  a  fictitious,  philofophical 
commonwealth,  of  which  a  defeription  has  been  given 
by  lord  Bacon. 

The  New  Atlantis  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  ifland  in  the 
South- Sea,  to  which  the  author  was  driven,  in  a  voyage 
From  Peru  to  Japan.  The  compofition  is  an  ingenious 
fable,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  or  Campanella’s  City  of  the  Sun.  Its 
chief  defign  is  to  exhibit  a  model  or  defeription  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  inllituted  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the 
production  of  great  and  marvellous  works,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon’s  houfe,  or  the 
college  of  the  fix  days  work.  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is 
finiihed  ;  and  with  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  The 
author  propofed  alfo  a  frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  belt  Rate 
or  mould  of  a  commonwealth.  But  this  part  is  not 
executed.  Bac.  Works,  tom.  iii.  p.  235. 

ATLAS,  in  Geography ,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Africa, 
which  is  fo  high,  that  it  feems  to  bear  the  heavens. 
Hence  the  fable,  in  which  Atlas,  the  king  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  faid  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  fhoulders  :  thus 
he  is  reprefented  in  the  famous  ftatue  at  the  Farnefe 
palace  at  Rome. 

Atlas,  in  Architecture,  is  a  name  given  to  thofe  figures, 
or  half-figures  of  men,  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  co¬ 
lumns,  or  pilafters  ;  to  fupport  any  member  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  a  balcony,  or  the  like. 

Thefe  are  otherwife  called  telamones. 

Atlas,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  which  fupports  the  head.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ojleol.) 
Jig.  6. 

1'he  atlas  has  no  fpinal  apopbyfcs ;  becaufe  the  motions  of 
the  head  do  not  turn  on  this  vertebra,  but  on  the  fecond. 
As  it  is  obliged  to  turn  about  as  often  as  the  head  moves 
round,  had  there  been  any  fpinal  apophvfes,  it  would 
have  incommoded  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  head. — It  is  alfo  of  a  finer  and  firmer  tex¬ 
ture  than  the  other  vertebra  ;  and  differs  farther  from 
them,  in  that  thofe  receive  at  one  end,  and  are  received 
at  the  other ;  whereas  this  receives  at  both  extremes  ;  for 
two  eminences  of  the  occiput  are  inferted  -within  its  two 
upper  cavities,  which  makes  its  articulation  with  the 
head  :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  two  other  eminences  of 
the  fecond  vertebra  are  received  within  its  two  lower 
cavities,  by  means  of  which  they  are  articulated  together. 

Atlas  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  books  of  univerfal  geogra-' 
phy,  containing  maps  of  the  known  parts  of  the  v/orld  ; 
as  if  they  were  viewed  from  the  top  of  that  celebrated 
mountain,  which  the  ancients  effeemed  the  higheft  in 
the  world  ;  or  rather  on  account  of  their  holding  the 
whole  world  like  Atlas. 

Atlas,  in  Commerce,  a  (ilk  fattin  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

It  muff  be  owned  that  the  manufacture  of  thefe  filks  is 
wonderful,  efpecially  of  the  flowered  atlajjes ;  in  which 
Vol.  I.  N°  28. 
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the  gold  and  filk  are  worked  together  in  fuch  a  manlier* 
as  no  workman  in  Europe  can  imitate  :  yet  they  are  far 
from  having  that  fine  glofs  and  luffre,  which  the  Erencn 
know  how  to  give  their  filks. 

In  the  Chinefe  manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild 
paper  on  one  fide  with  leaf  gold,  then  cut  it  into  long 
flips,  and  weave  it  into  their  filks  ;  which  makes  them 
with  very  little  coft  look  very  rich  and  fine.  The  fame 
long  flips  are  twifted  or  turned  about  (ilk  threads  fo  arti¬ 
ficially,  as  to  look  finer  than  gold  thread,  though  it  be 
of  no  great  value 

Atlas,  a  fpecies  ofbeetle. 

ATMOSPHERE,  an  appendage  of  our  earth  ;  confiding 
of  a  thin,  fluid,  elaffic  fubftance,  called  air,  which 
furrounds  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  conliderable  height, 
gravitates  towards  its  centre,  on  its  furface,  is  carried 
along  with  it  round  the  fun,  and  partakes  of  all  its  mo¬ 
tions  both  annual  and  diurnal. 

By  atmo/phere  is  ufually  underftood  the  whole  mafs,  or 
affemblage  of  ambient  air  :  though,  among  fome  of  the 
more  accurate  writers,  the  atmo/phere  is  reflrained  to  that 
part  of  the  air  next  the  earth,  which  receives  vapours 
and  exhalations,  and  refraCts  the  rays  of  light. 

T.  he  farther  or  higher  fpac.s,  though  perhaps  not 
wholly  deftitute  of  air,  are  fuppofed  to  be  poffefled  by  a 
finer  fubffance  called  ether,  and  are  hence  called  etherial 
r eg  ons. 

The  word  is  formed  of  a.ru.0(,  vapour,  and  crpaifa,  a 
fpherc.  See  Ether  and  Heavens.  And  for  the  na¬ 
ture,  conftitution,  properties,  and  different  ftates  and 
ufes  of  the  atmofpherc ,  fee  the  article  Air. 

A  late  eminent  author  confiders  the  atmo/phere  as  a  large 
chemical  veffel,  wherein  the  matter  of  all  the  kinds  of 
(ublunary  bodies  is  copioully  floating;  and  thus  expofed 
to  the  continual  aCtion  of  that  immenfe  furnace  the  fun  ; 
whence  proceed  innumerable  operations,  fublimations, 
reparations,  compofftions,  digeftions,  fermentations,  pu¬ 
trefactions,  &,c. 

We  have  a  large  apparatus  of  inftruments,  contrived  for 
indicating  and  mealiiring  the  ftate  and  alterations  of  the 
atmofpherc-,  as  anemometers,  barometers,  hy¬ 
grometers,  MANOMETERS,  THERMOMETERS,  &C. 
The  atmo/phere  infinuates  itfelf  into  ail  the  vacuities  of 
bodies  ;  and  thus  becomes  the  great  fpring  of  moft  of 
the  mutations  here  below;  as  generation,  cor.rup- 

T I O N,  DISSOLUTION,  Ckc. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  difeoveries  of  the  modern  philofo- 
phers,  that  the  feveral  motions  attributed  by  the  ancients 
to  a  fuga  vacu't ,  are  really  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmofpherc. 

Galileo,  having  obferved  that  there  was  a  certain  ftand- 
ard  altitude,  beyond  which  no  water  could  be  elevated 
by  pumping,  took  an  occafton  from  thence  to  call  in 
queflion  the  doctrine  of  the  fchools,  which  aferibed  the 
afeent  of  water  in  pumps,  to  the  fugi  vacui,  and  in  the 
room  thereof  he  happily  fubftituted  the  hypotheffs  of  the 
air’s  prellure  and  gravitation.  It  wa,s  to  him,  indeed, 
little  better  than  an  hypotheffs,  ftnee  it  had  not  then 
thofe  confirmations  from  experiments  which  were  after¬ 
wards  found  out  by  his  fcholar  Torricellius,  and  other 
fucceeding  philofophers,'  particularly  Mr.  Boyle. 

Atmosphere,  the  electricity  of  it.  Befide  thofe  large 
quantities  of  the  eleCtric  matter,  with  which  the  clouds 
are  charged  in  a  thunder-florin,  it  has  been  obferved, 
firft:  by  M.  Monnier  in  1752,  and  afterwards  repeatedly 
and  with  peculiar  attention  by  others,  that  the  atmo/phere 
is  feldom  or  ever  wholly  deftitute  of  the  eleCtrical  fluid  : 
but  the  quantity  is  moll:  confiderable,  and  may  moft  ea- 
fily  be  drawn  from  the  air,  when  it  is  in  its  drieft  ftate. 

A  perfon  eleCtrified  negatively  may  fatisfy  himfelf  of 
this,  by  extending  his  arm  in  the  open  air,  and  prefent- 
ing  a  long  fharp  needle  with  its  point  upwards  ;  for  the 
eleCtric  matter  collected  from  the  remoter  air  will  Ap¬ 
pear  luminous,  as  it  converges  to  the  point  of  the  needle. 
Mr.  Canton’s  balls  are  likewife  an  excellent  contrivance 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  may  be  made  ufe  of,  not 
only  for  determining  the  eleCtricity  of  the  atmofpherc  in 
general,  but  the  poiitive  or  negative  quality  of  it.  But 
there  is  no  electrician,  whofe  obfervations  in  this  way 
have  been  conducted  with  greater  accuracy,  and  farther 
purfued,  than  S.  Beccaria.  From  him  we  learn,  that 
the  atmofpherc  difeovers  no  figns  of  eleCtricity  in  windy 
and  clear  weather,  nor  in  moift  weather  without  rain, 
nor  when  the  fky  is  covered  with  diftinCt  and  black 
clouds  with  a  flow  motion  ;  but  he  always  obferved  a  / 
moderate,  though  interrupted  eleCtricity  for  the  moft 
part  of  the  poiitive  kind,  in  a  clear  fky  When  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  calm,  and  in  rainy  weather  without  lightning, 
a  little  before  the  rain  fell,  and  during  the  continuance 
ot  it,  till  the  rain  was  almoft  over.  And  the  eleCtricity 
was  ftronger,  as  his  rods  were  higher,  and  the  firings 
which  were  extended  and  infulated  in  the  open  air  were 
4  P  longer. 
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lono-er.  Beccaria’s  Effay  on  Atmofpheric  Electricity, 

•  annexed  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  his  Artificial 
Elea.  p.  421,  &c.  See  Lightning,  Rain,  Va¬ 
pours,  &c.  _  . 

Atmosphere,  figure  of  it.  The  atmofphcre  envelops  all 
parts  of  the  furface  of  our  globe  5  if  therefore  both 
the  one  and  the  other  continued  at  reft,  and  were  not 
endowed  with  a  diurnal  motion  round  their  axis,  then 
the  atmofphci  e  would  be  exaftly  fphencal,  according  to 
all  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  for  all  the  points  of  the  iurhice 
of  a  fluid  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  muft  be  equally  removed 
from  its  center.  But  the  earth  and  the  ambient  ui- 
msjphcrc  are  invefted  with  a  diurnal  motion,  which  car¬ 
ries  both  the  one  and  the  other  round  their  axes.  As 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth  have  a  centrifugal  force, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  more  confiderable,  and  that  of 
the  centripetal  lefs,  as  the  parts  are  more  remote  from 
the  axis  ;  the  figure  of  the  atmofphci  e  muft  become  an 
oblate  fpheroid  ;  becaufe  the  parts  that  correfpond  to 
the  equator,  are  farther  removed  from  the  axis  than 
the  parts. which  correfpond  to  the  poles. 

Befides,  the  Jtgui  e  of  the  atmofphcr  e  muft  reprefent  a 
ipherord,  becaufe  the  fun  ftrikes  more  direftly  the  ah 
which  encompaffes  the  equator,  and  is  comprehended 
between  the  two  tropics,  than  that  which  pertains  to  the 
polar  regions.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  mafs  of 
air,  or  part  of  the  atmofphci c,  adjoining  to  the  poles, 
beinv-  lefs  heated,  cannot  expand  fo  much,  nor  reach  io 
high?  Ncverthelefs,  as  the  fame  force  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  elevate  the  air ,  diminifhes  its  preffure  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  higher  columns  of  it  at  or  near  the 
equator,  all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame,  may  be 
no  heavier  than  thofe  that  are  lower  at  or  near  the  poles. 

Atmosphere,  weight  of  it.  Organical  bodies  are  peculi¬ 
arly  affected  by^  this  preffure  :  to  this,  in  part,  plants 
owe  their  vegetation  ;  and  animals  their  respira¬ 
tion,  circulation,  nutrition,  dec. 

To  this  alfo  we  owe  fev.eral  confiderable  alterations  in 
the  animal  ceconomy,  with  regard  to  health,  life,  dif- 
eafe,  &c.  See  Air. 

And  hence,  a  calculation  of  the  precife  quantity  of  this 
preffure  becomes  a  point  worthy  of  attention.  —  Our  bo¬ 
dies,  then,  are  equally  prefled  on  by  the  incumbent  m- 
mofpherc  ;  and  the  weight  they  fuftain  is  equal  to  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  air,  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  fuperficies  of  our 
bodies.  -  Now,  a  cylinder  of  air  of  the  height  of  the  at- 
mo  ft;  here,  when  greateft,  is  known  to  be  equal  to  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  water  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  35  feet  high  ;  or  a 
cylinder  of  mercury  30:-  inches,  as  appears  from  the 
Torricellian  experiment  ;  as  alfo  from  the  height  to 
which  water  afeends  in  pumps,  fy<  hons,  &c. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  every  foot  fquare  of  the  furface  of 
our  bodies,  is  preffed  by  a  weight  of  air  equal  to  35  cu¬ 
bical  feet  of  water,  or  30*  cubical  inches  of  mercury  ; 
and  a  cubical  foot  of  water  being  found  by_  experi¬ 
ment  to  weigh  62 1  pounds,  the  compafs  of  a  foot 
fquare  upon  the  furface  of  our  bodies,  fuftains  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  equal  to  2187^  pounds;  for  62I  x  35  is 
=  2187!;  and  fo  many  feet  fquare  as  the  furface  of  our 
bodies  contains,  fo  many  times  2187^  pounds  does  that 
body  bear. 

Hence,  if  a  man’s  body  contain  15  fquare  feet,  which 
is  near  the  truth,  he  will  fuftain  a  weight  equal  to 
32812!  pounds  ;  which  is  above  14!  tons  for  the  great- 
eft  load,  or  weight  of  air  when  it  is  the  heavieft. 

Mr.  Cotes  has  given  us  a  computation  of  the  weight  of  all 
the  air  which  preffes  upon  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth. 
He  finds  this  weight  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  globe  of  lead 
of  fixty  miles  diameter.  The  computation  proceeds  on 
thefe  principles  :  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air, 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmo/pherc ,  is  mod  commonly 
equal  to  a  column  of  water,  having  the  fame  bafis,  and 
the  altitude  of  34  feet ;  that  the  femi-diameter  of  the 
earth  is  equal  to  20,949,655  feet ;  and  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  water  is  to  that  ol  lead  as  1000  to  11,325. 
Cotes  Hydroft.  Left.  p.  112. 

By  an  eafy  calculation,  fuppofing  a  column  of  mercury 
29!  feet  high  at  the  mean  denfity  of  the  atmofphcre ,  and 
one  inch  tiiick,  to  weigh  15  pounds,  there  will  be  a 
preffure  on  every  fquare  foot  of  144  x  15  —  2160  pounds  : 
on  the  furface  of  a  body  of  15  fquare  feet,  324001b.  or 
more  than  14!  tons.  And  as  the  earth's  furface  contains 
in  round  numbers,  200,000,000  fquare  miles,  and  every 
ftjuare  mile,  27,878,400  fquare  feet ;  there  muft  be 
5,'5 7 5, 680, 00°, 00°, ooo,  fquare  feet  on  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  ;  which  multiplied  by  2160  pounds,  the  preffure 
on  a  fquare  foot,  gives  12,043,468,800,000,000,000 
pounds  for  the  preffure  or  weight  of  the  whole  at- 
mo/phere. 

The  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  air  which  our  bodies 
fuftain  at  one  time  more  than  at  another,  is  alfo  very 
great. 
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The  whole  weight  of  the  air  which  preffes  udoii  our  bodies 
when  the  mercury  is  higheft  in  the  barometer,  is  equal 
to  328 12|  pounds.  Whence  the  difference  between  the 
greateft;  and  the  Icaft  prelTure  of  the  air  upon  our  bodies, 
may  be  proved  to  be  equal  to  3280 1  pounds, 
ft  he  difference  of  the  air’s  weight,  at  different  times,  is 
readily  mealured  by  the  different  height  to  which  the 
mercury  is  railed  in  the  barometer ;  and  the  greateft  va¬ 
riation  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  being  three  inches, 
a  column  of  air  of  any  affignable  bale  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  cylinder  of  mercury  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  al¬ 
titude  of  three  inches,  will  be  taken  off  from  the  preflu  re 
upon  a  body  of  an  equal  bafe,  at  fuch  times  as  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  three  inches  lower  in  the  barometer  ;  fo  that  every 
inch  fquare  of  the  furface  of  our  bodies  is  preffed  upon 
at  one  time  more  than  another,  by  a  weight  of  air  equal 
to  the  weight  of  three  cubical  inches  of  mercury. 

Now  a  cubical  foot  of  water  being  62  pounds,  a  cubical 
foot  of  mercury  is  875  pounds  5040000  grains  ;  and 
as  5040000  grains  are  to  a  cubical  foot,  or  1728  cubical 
inches,  lo  are  2916  grains  to  one  cubical  inch  :  therefore 
a  mafs  of  mercury  of  a  foot  fquare  144  fquare  inches, 
and  three  inches  high,  muft  contain  432  cubical 
inches  of  mercury,  which  multiplied  by  2916,  the 
number  of  grains  in  a  cubical  inch  of  mercury,  gives 
1259712  grains.  And  this  weight  docs  a  foot  fquare  of 
the  lurface  of  our  bodies  fuftain  at  one  time  more  than 
at  another. 

Suppofe  again  the  furface  of  the  human  body  —15  feet 
fquare,  then  would  the  body  fuftain  at  one  time  more 
than  at  another  a  weight  r;  15  x  1259712  grains  = 
18895680  grains  3280  pounds  6  ounces,  which  is 
near  1 \  ton. 

Hence,  it  is  fo  far  from  beintra  wonder,  that  we  fome- 
times  fuller  in  our  health  by  a  change  of  weather,  that  it 
is  the  greateft  wonder  we  do  not  fufFer  oftener  and 
more  by  fuch  changes.  —  For  when  we  confider,  that  our 
bodies  are  fomcljmes  preffed  upon  by  near  a  ton  and  a 
hall  weight  more  than  at  another,  and  that  the  variation 
of  the  additional  prelTure  of  many  pounds,  is  often  very 
fudden;  it  is  furpriiing  that  every  fuch  change  does  not 
entirely  break  the  frame  of  our  bodies  to  pieces. 

In  effeft,  the  vcfiels  of  our  bodies  being  fo  much  ftrait- 
ened,  by  an  increafed  preffure,  would  ft  air  irate  the 
blood,  and  the  circulation  would  quite  ceafe,  if  nature 
had  not  wifely  contrived,  that,  when  the  rdiftance  to 
the  circulating  blood  is  greateft,  the  impetus  by  which 
the  heart  contrafts  fhculd  be  fo  too.  For,  upon  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  lungs  will  be  more 
forcibly  expanded,  and  thereby  the  blood  will  be  more 
intimately  broken  and  divided,  fo  that  it  becomes  fitter 
for  the  more  fluid  fecretions,  fuch  as  that  of  the  nervous 
fluid  ;  by  which  the  heart  will  be  more  ftrongly  con- 
trafted.  And  the  blood’s  motion  towards  the  lurface  of 
the  body  being  obftrufted,  it  will  pafs  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  brain,  where  the  preffure  of  the  a?r  is  taken  off 
by  the  cranium  ;  upon  which  account  alfo,  more  lpirits 
will  be  feparated,  and  the  heart  on  that  account  too  be 
more  enabled  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  through 
all  pafiable  canals  ;  whilft  fome  others,  towards  the  fur¬ 
face,  are  obftrufted. 

'I  he  moll  confiderable  alteration  made  in  the  blood,  up¬ 
on  the  air’s  greater  or  lefler  prelTure  on  the  furface  of  our 
bodies,  is  its  rendering  the  blood  more  or  lefs  compact, 
and  making  it  croud  into  a  lels,  or  expand  into  a  greater 
fpace,  in  the  veliels  which  it  enters.  for  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  blood  always  keeps  itfelf  in  cequilibmo  with 
the  external  air  that  preffes  upon  our  bodies  ;  and  this 
it  does  by  a  conftant  nifus  to  unbend  itfelf,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  proportionable  to  the  comprefling  weight  by  which 
it  was  bent :  fo  that  if  the  comprcflion  of  weight  of  the 
circumambient  air  be  ever  fo  little  abated,  the  air  con¬ 
tained  within  the  blood  unfolds  its  fpnng,  and  forces 
the  blood  to  take  up  a  larger  fpace  than  it  did 
bofore. 

I  fie  reafon  we  are  not  fenfible  of  this  prelTure  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  manner  by  Borellus,  De  Mot. 
n:.t._  a  grav.  fac.  prop.  29,  Ac.  After  faying  that  land, 
perfectly  rammed  in  a  hard  veil'd,  is  not  capable,  by 
any  means,  of  being  penetrated  or  parted,  not  even 
by  a  wedge ;  and  likewife  that  water,  contained  in  a 
bladder  comprefled  equally  on  all  fides,  cannot  yield  or 
give  way  in  any  part  ;  he  proceeds,  “  In  like  manner, 
u  within  the  fkin  of  an  animal  are  contained  a  diverfity 
“  of  parts,  fome  hard,  as  bones  ;  others  foft,  as  muf- 
“  clcs,  nerves,  membranes,  Ac.  others  fluid,  as  blood, 
“  fat,  &c.  Now  it  is  not  poflible  the  bones  fhould  be 
“  broke  or  difplaced  in  the  body,  unlefs  the  weight  lay 
“  heavier  on  one  part  than  on  another,  as  we  fome.- 
“  times  fee  in  porters.  If  the  preffure  be  fubdivided, 
“  fo  that  it  lie  equally  all  around,  upwards,  downwards, 
“  and  Tideways,  and  no  part  of  the  fkin  be  exempt 

“  there* 
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therefrom  ;  it  is  evidently  impoffible  any  fraclure  or 
u  luxation  fhould  follow.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
“  ot  the  mufcles  and  nerves  ;  which,  though  foft,  yet 
“•  being  compofed  of  folid  fibres,  do  mutually  fultain 
“  each  other,  and  refill  the  common  weight.  The 
“  fame  holds  of  blood,  and  the  other  humours  ;  and  as 
Cl  water  does  not  admit  any  manifeft  condenfation,  fo 
“  the  animal  humours  contained  in  their  veffels  may 
ct  luffer  an  attrition  from  an  impulfe  made  in  one  or 
“  more  particular  places,  but  can  never  be  forced 
“  out  of  their  veffels  by  an  urtiverfal  compreffion.—  It 
“  follows,  that  as  none  of  the  parts  undergo  either 
“  feparation,  luxation,  contufion,  or  any  other  change 
u  of  fituation ;  it  is  impoffible  any  fenfe  of  pain  fhould 
“  enfue,  which  can  only  be  the  effect  of  a  folution  o) 
a  continuity.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  we  fee  in 
“  divers,”  &c. 

The  fame  is  farther  confirmed  by  Mr.  Boyle  ;  who,  in¬ 
cluding  a  young  frog  in  a  veifel  half  full  of  water,  and 
iiitrudina;  fo  much  air  as  that  the  water  might  fuftain  eight 
times  the  weight  it  otherwife  would  ;  yet  the  animalcule, 
notwithftanding  the  great  tendernefs  of  its  fkin,  did  not 
feem  to  be  at  all  affedted  thereby. 

For  the  effedls  of  the  removal  of  the  preffure  of  the  a‘- 
mofphen ,  fee  Air  -pump.  —For  the  caufe  of  the  variations 
in  the  weight  and  preffure  of  the  atmofphere ,  fee  Baro¬ 
meter. 

Atmosphere,  height  of  it.  The  height  of  the  atmofphert 
is  a  point  about  which  the  modern  naturalifls  have  been 
very  felicitous.  —  Had  not  the  #ir  an  elaftic  power,  but 
were  it  every  where  of  the  fame  denfity,  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmojphn  e , 
like  water,  which  is  equally  denfe  at  their  depths  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  above  obferved,  that  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
air,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere ,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  barometer  ;  and 
the  proportion  of.  weight  likewife  being  known  between 
equal  bulks  of  air  and  mercury ;  it  were  eafy  to  find  th? 
height  of  fuch  column,  and  confequentiy  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere  itfelf. — For  a  column  of  air,  one  inch  high,  be¬ 
ing  to  an  equal  column  of  mercury  as  I  to  1 1200  ;  it  is 
evident,  that  11200  fuch  columns  of  air,  that  is,  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  933  feet  high,  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  inch  of 
mercury  :  and  confequentiy  the  30  inches  of  mercury, 
fuftained  in  the  barometer,  require  a  column  of  air 
27990  feet  high;  whence  the  height  of  the  atmofphert 
would  only  be  27990  feet,  or  little  more  than  five 
Englifh  miles  high. 

But  the  air,  by  its  elaftic  property,  expands  and  con- 
tradls  ;  and  it  being  found  by  repeated  experiments  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  that  the  fpaces  it  takes  up, 
when  comprefl'ed  by  different  weights,  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  thofe  weights  themfelves  ;  or,  that  the 
air  takes  up  the  lefs  fpace,  the  more  it  is  preffed:  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere , 
where  the  weight  is  fo  much  lefs,  mud  be.much  rarer 
than  nearer  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  confequentiy, 
that  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  muft  be  much  greater 
than  is  above  affigned. 

Mr.  Cotes,  in  his  Hydroftatical  Ledtures,  left.  ix.  has 
demonftrated,  in  a  very  familiar  and  intelligible  man¬ 
ner,  that  if  any  number  of  diftances  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  be  taken  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  the 
denfities  of  the  air  at  thofe  diftances  will  be  in  a  geo¬ 
metrical  progression.  Let  x a  a  x  (Tab.  Pneumatics , 
jig.  22.)  reprefent  a  veffel  reaching  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  a  a.  to  the  top  of  the  atmo/phere  x  x  ;  and  let  the 
fide  a  x  be  divided  into  inches  «  b  c,  c  d,  Sic.  and  let 
the  lines  b  k,  c  /,  dm,  See.  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  a  y  it 
is  evident  that  the  air  contained  between  thefe  parallel 
lines  becomes  rarer  as  we  afeend,  becaule.every  afeend- 
ing  parallel  fucceffively  is  preffed  by  a  lefs  column  of 
fuperincumbent  air  than  the  next  below  it.  Suppofe 
then  that  the  air  a  k  is  every  where  uniform,  but  denfer 
than  the  air  b  1,  and  fo  upwards.  Let  the  air  b  l  be  re¬ 
duced  into  a  lefs  fpace  by  |3  q,  fo  as  to  become  ot  equal 
denfity  with  the  air  a  k ,  by  making  the  fpace  b  q,  lefs 
than  b  /,  in  the  proportion  that  the  air  b  l  is  lefs  denfe 
than  the  air  a  k.  And  let  a  fimilar  conftrudlion  be  con¬ 
tinued,  fo  as  to  reduce  every  inch  breadth  of  air  to  the 
fame  denfity  with  the  air  a  k.  The  fpaces  a  h,  b  q,  c  r, 
See.  will  evidently  be  as  the  denfities  of  the  feveral 
inches  of  air,  a  k,  b  l,  c  m.  Sic.  and  the  quantity  01- 
weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  air  belonging  to  each  of 
thefe  fpaces,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere , 
will  always  be  as  the  fum  of  all  the  {paces  fituated  above 
any  fpace  propofed  ;  the  quantity  or  weight  being,  by 
the  conftrudlion,  of  the  figure,  as  the  fpace  which  it 
poffeffes.  Since  then  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  as  the 
force  which  compreffes  it,  and  this  force  is  the  quantity 
of  fuperincumbent  air,  the  denfities  of  the  air  between 
a  a  and  b  k,  b  k,  and  c  1,  c  l  and  d  m,  Sic.  are  to  each 
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other  as  the  quantities  of  air  above  a  a,  b  h,  c  7,  &c;  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  atrrtofpherc.  But  thefe  denfities; 
by  what  we  have  already  fhown,  afe  as  the  fpaces  a  k, 
b  q,  c  r,  Sic.  and  the  quantities  of  fuperincumbent  air, 
are  as  the  fpaces  xbpqrstvx,  xcy>  ,tvx,  vdls  -  1  .  ,  ike.; 
therefore  the  fpaces  a  t,  b  q,  c  1 ,  Sic.  are  to  each  other 
refpedtively  as  the  fpaces  xbfcqrstv:,  xcyrstvx, 
x  do  s  tv  x ,  dec.  Now  the  former  fpaces  a  k,  b  q,  c  r, 
being  the  differences  of  the  latter,  and  mutually  pro¬ 
portional-,  are,  by  a  vveli-known  theorem  in  proportion, 
in  a  geometrical  progreffion  ;  as  the  diftances  a  b,  a  r,  ad, 
are  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion.  And  thus  the  denfi¬ 
ties  of  the  air  belonging  to  every  one  of  the  inches,  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  extremity  ot  the  atmc/pkerc ,  decreafe  in  the 
fame  geometrical  progreffion  ;  and  every  the  lcall  varia¬ 
tion  of  altitude  will  caufe  the  fame  proportional  varia¬ 
tion  of  denfity  in  the  air.  As  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  its  denfity,  we  may  conclude  that  if  the 
diftances  from  the  earth  increafe  in  an  arithmetical  pro¬ 
greffion,  the  different  degrees  of  rarity  of  the  air  increafe 
in  a  geometrical  progreffion.  Whence  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  diftances  are  every  way  proportional  to  the 
,  logarithms  of  the  correfponding  rarities. 

1  his  law  was  firft  obferved  and  demonftrated  by  Dr. 
Halley,  from  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Dr.  Gregory,  by  means  of  the  logaritnmic 
line.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  NA  181.  or  Abr.  ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  13.  and  Greg.  Aftron.  lib.  v.  prop.  3. 

By  this  propolition,  having  made  two  or  three  barome¬ 
trical  obfervations  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  two  or  three 
different  heights,  it  is  eafy  to  find  its  rarity  at  any  other 
height,  or  the  height  correfponding  to  any  rarity  ;  and 
confequentiy  the  altitude  of  the  whole  atmofphere ,  fup- 
pofing  the  uttnoft  degree  of  rarity  known,  beyond  which 
the  air  cannot  go. 

Upon  thefe  principles  the  following  table  is  calculated ; 
fuppofing  firft  as  a  mean  of  the  obfervations  at  the  Puy 
de  Domme  in  France,  and  thofe  on  Sn  >wdon-hill  in 
Wales,  that  at  the  altitude  of  feven  miles,  the  air  is  four 
times  rarer  than  at  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
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It  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  by  purfuing  the  calculation  in 
this  table,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  we  breathe  would 
be  fo  much  rarified  at  the  altitude  of  500  miles,  that 
it  would  fill  a  fphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of 
Saturn. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  computations  of  the 
rarity  of  the  atmofphere ,  at  different  heights,  are  founded 
on  this  principle,  that  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  every 
where  proportionable  to  the  fuperincumbent  weight. 
And  this  rule  holds  true  only  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  heat  is  uniform,  at  different  diftances  from  the 
earth  ;  for  if  the  air  be  hotter  in  one  part  than  in  an¬ 
other,  the  air  will  be  more  rarified  in  the  hotter  part, 
than  it  will  be  in  the  cooler,  although  preffed  by  the 
fame  weight,  or  at  the  fame  altitude  above  the  earth’s 
furface. 

It  muft  not  be  here  omitted,  that  fome  obfervations  made 
by  Caffini,  and  his  affociates,  feem  to  render  this  me¬ 
thod  precarious. — In  continuing  the  meridian  line  of  the 
obfervatory  at  Paris,  they  mealured  the  altitudes  of  fe¬ 
veral  mountains  with  great  accuracy  ;  noting  the  height 
of  the  barometer  at  the  top  of  each  ;  and  found,  that 
the  ratefadlions  of  the  air,  as  you  afeend  from  the  level 
of  the  earth,  are  much  greater  than  they  ought  to  be, 
according  to  this  proportion. 

Sufpedling,  therefore,  the  juftnefs  of  the  experiments, 
the  Royal  Academy  made  divers  others,  under  great  di¬ 
latations  of  air,  far  exceeding  the  rarities  found  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  ;  the  refult  whereof  was,  that  they 
■A  41 
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oil  exactly  anfwered  the  proportion  of  the  incumbent 
weights.  Whence  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  higher  air 
about  the  tops  of  mountains  is  of  a  different  nature,  and 
obferves  a  different  law  from  that  near  the  earth. 

Tiie  reafon  hereof  may  be  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
grofs  vapours  and  exhalations  here,  more  than  there  ; 
which  vapours  being  lefs  elaftic,  and  not  capable  of  l'o 
tnuch  rarefaction  as  the  pure  air  above,  the  rarefactions 
of  the  pure  air  increale  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
weights  diminifh.  —  M.  Fontenelle,  however,  from  fome 
experiments  made  by  M.  dc  la  Hire,  accounts  tor  the 
phenomenon  in  a  different  manner  ;  alledging,  that  the 
elaftic  power  of  air  is  increafed  by  the  admixture  of  hu¬ 
midity  therewith  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  air  near 
the  tops  of  mountains,  being  moifter  than  that  below, 
becomes  thereby  more  elaftic,  and  rarefies  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  naturally  and  in  a  drier  ftate  it  would.— But 
Dr.  Jurin  fhews,  that  the  experiments  produced  to  fup- 
port'this  fyftera  are  by  no  means  conclufive.  Append, 
ad  Varenii  Geograph. 

M.  Bouguer  likewife,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  x 7 53^  inti¬ 
mated  his  opinion,  that  the  condenfations  ot  the  al- 
mofphcre  did  not  obferve  the  fame  law  at  different 
heights  ;  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  variation, 
by  luppofing  that  particles  of  air  at  different  heights  are 
poffefled  of  unequal  degrees  of  el^fticity.  If  this  were 
the  cafe,  it  would  be  impoftible  to  apply  the  barometer 
to  the  menfuration  of  heights  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  But  M.  De  Luc  has  (hewn,  by  his  more  accurate 
experiments,  that  this  pretended  inequality  of  fpring  in 
the  particles  of  air  does  not  fubfift  ;  and  that  its  conden¬ 
fations  and  dilatations  lollow  the  fame  law  uniformly  at 
•all  heights  and  in  all  climates,  ^excepting  only  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  are  caufed  by  heat,  and  other  local  circum- 
ftances.  He  has  allb  given  a  rule  for  the  meafurement 
of  heights  by  the  barometer,  deduced  from  a  greater 
number  of  experiments,  and  much  more  accurate,  than 
any  hitherto  publilhed.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
juft  idea  of  the  method  which  he  purfued  in  inveftigating 
and  applying  his  rule,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
difference  of  the  elevation  of  any  two  places,  will  be  as 
the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  denhties  ot  the  air  at. 
each  ;  and  fince  the  denfity  is  every  where  as  the  com- 
preffing  force,  and  this  again  as  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  quickfilver  fuftained  by  it  in  the  barometer,  the 
difference  of  elevation  v/ill  be  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  of  the  altitudes  of  the  quickfilver  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  two  different  ftations,  or  as  the  difference  of  the 
tabular  logarithms  of  the  numbers  by  which  thefe  alti¬ 
tudes  would  be  expreffed  in  any  given  meafure.  This  is 
an  obvious  confequence  of  the  law  cf  rarefadlion  already 
demonftrated,  waving  the  confideration  of  the  accelera¬ 
tive  force  of  gravity,  which  may  be  confidered  as  uni¬ 
form  at  any  diftances  fubjedl  to  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ment.  Premifing  this  theorem,  M.  De  Luc  prepared  a 
barometer  of  the  fyphon  kind,  as  beft  adapted  to  correct 
the  error  arifing  from  the  repulfion  of  the  quickfilver  by 
the  glaf's  tube,  by  boiling  the  quickfilver  after  it  was  put 
into  the  tube,  and  by  ether  precautions,  in  order  to 
purge  it  of  air  and  moifture  ;  and  in  order  to  make  pro¬ 
per  allowances  for  the  variations  of  the  denfity  of  quick- 
lilver  by  heat  and  cold,  he  provided  two  thermometers, 
one  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  barometer  itfelf,  and 
the  other  made  for  being  expoied  to  the  open  air,  in 
order  to  (hew  its  degree  of  heat,  "I  hat  he  might  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  allowance  requifite  to  be  made  for 
any  variation  of  heat  or  cold,  he  heated  the  air  in  his 
room,  in  the  winter  feafon,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  pof- 
fible,  and  noted  the  rife  of  the  barometer,  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  its  lpecific  gravity  by  heat ;  and  he  alio 
obferved  the  height  of  the  thermometer,  both  before 
and  after  tlte  room  was  heated.  1  he  barometer  in  this 
experiment  was  at  27  French  inches  ;  and  he  infers  from 
it,  that  an  increafe  of  heat  from  freezing  to  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  will  raife  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  6 
lines,  or  j_th  part  of  the  whole.  If  the  barometer  is 
higher  than  27  inches,  the  variation  will  increafe  in  the 
fame  proportion  ;  therefore,  calling  the  height  of  the 
barometer  B,  the  whole  rife  for  an  increafe  of  heat  from 

B 

freezing  to  boiling  water,  will  be  — •,  and  as  it  will  be 

54 

lefs  for  a  lefs  difference  of  heat,  if  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  on  the  thermometer  between  boiling  and  freezing 
water  be  called  K,  and  the  rife  of  the  thermometer 
from  any  given  point  be  called  H,  the  correfpondent 

rife  of  the  barometer  will  be  —  x  -  by  the  increafe  of 
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heat  from  the  given  point  by  the  number  of  degrees  H. 
If  the  heat  decreafed,  then  H  would  fignify  the  degrees 
cf  decreafe  in  heat,  and  the  barometer  would  fink  by 
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—  x  — -.  M.  De  Luc  made  the  fixed  temperature  of 
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heat,  by  means  of  which  he  reduced  his  obfervations 
of  the  barometer,  -g-th  of  the  interval  from  freezing  to 
boiling  water  above  the  given  point ;  and  if  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  higher  than  this  degree,  he  fubtracted 
B  H 

-  Xp-;  if  it  was  lower,  he  added  it  to  the  obierved 
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altitude  of  the  barometer ;  and  thus  obtained  the  exaeft 
height  of  the  barometer,  fuch  as  it  would  have  been,  if 
the  denfity  of  its  quickfilver  had  been  the  lame  as  an- 
fwers  to  the  fixed  degree  of  temperature.  He  thus  cor¬ 
rected  the  heights  of  his  barometer,  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  for  the  particular  degree  of  heat  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer 
at  each  ftation  ;  and'  thefe  corrected  heights  he  made 
ufe  of  in  his  fubfequent  calculations.  The  two  altitudes 
of  the  barometer  are  reprefented  by  B  and  /?,  and  .the 
logarithms  of  thefe  quantities  are  taken  in  the  four  firft 
places  of  figures  after  the  characteriftic,  or  by  confider- 
ing  the  remaining  figures  as  decimals  ;  C  is  affirmed  to 
reprelent  the  mean  height  of  a  thermometer,  expofed  to 
the  air  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  freezing 
point  being  0,  and  that  of  boiling  water  80  ■,  and  M.  De 
Luc  finds,  by  his  experiments,  that  the  height  of  the 
hill  will  be  given  in  French  toifes,  when  C  is  6j,  by 
limply  taking  tne  difference  of  the  logarithms  or  the 
heights  of  the  barometer,  or  it  will  be  equal  to  log.  B 
— log.  b ;  and  in  any  other  degree  of  heat,  it  will  be 
greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  the  rarity  of  the  air  is 
greater  or  lefs  than  in  the  fixed  temperature ;  or, 
greater  or  lefs  by  .  4  th  part  of  the  whole  for  every  de¬ 
gree  of  the  thermometer  reckoned  from  the  fixed  tem¬ 
perature  164.  And  therefore  the  height  of  the  hill 
will  be  expreffed  in  French  meafure  by  this  formula , 

C  —  ib1- 

b  ft-  log.  B  —  log.  b  x 


log.  B  —  log 

o  o 
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C  — 164 


log.  B  —  log.  b  X  I  ft-  215 

Mr.  Malkelyne  and  Dr.  Horfiey  have  reduced  this 
formula  to  English  meafure,  to  the  fcale  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  and  likewife  to  thermometers  of  different 
feales.  Dr.  Horfiey  has  evinced  the  agreement  of  M. 
De  Luc’s  conclufions  with  the  geometrical  theory  of  the 
ctimofphere  founded  on  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  rule 
refulting  from  the  formula  adapted  to  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  is  thus  expreffed  by  Mr.  Malkelyne  in  com¬ 
mon  language  :  take  the  difference  of  the  tabular  lo¬ 
garithms  of  the  obferved  heights  of  the  barometer,  at 
the  tv/o  ftations,  confidering  the  four  firft  figures  exclu- 
five  of  the  index  as  whole  numbers,  and  the  remaining 
figures  as  decimals  ;  fubtraft  or  add  ;££Jth  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  altitude  of  the  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
attached  to  the  barometer  at  the  two  ftations,  as  it  was 
higheft  at  the  lower,  or  upper  ftation  ;  and  thus  you  will 
have  the  height  of  the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower,  in 
Englifti  fathoms  nearly.  This  height  may  be  corrected 
by  the  following  proportion :  as  449  is  to  the  dfifference 
of  the  mean  altitude  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  at  the  two  ftations  from  40  ,  fo  is  the 
height  of  the  upper  ftation  found  nearly  to  the  correc¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  added  or  fubtra&ed,  as  the  mean 
altitude  of  the  thermometer  was  higher  or  lower  than 
40"'  ;  and  the  fum  or  difference  v/ill  give  the  true 
height  of  the  upper  ftation  above  the  lower  in  Engliih 
fathoms  :  and  multiplying  by  6,  it  will  be  had  in  Engliih. 
feet. 

The  rule  adapted  to  particular  feales  will  be  as  follows  : 
From  or  to  the  difference  of  the  tabular  logarithms,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  fubtrabl  or  add  the  difference  of  the 
altitude  of  the  thermometer  of  a  particular  fcale, "at¬ 
tached  to  the  barometer,  at  the  two  ftations,  as  it  was 
higheft  at  the  lov/er  or  upper  ftation  ;  the  difference  or 
fum  will  give  the  height  nearly,  in  Englifti  fathoms  : 
then  fay,  as  1000  is  to  the  fum  of  the  altitudes  of  the 
thermometer  of  a  particular  fcale  expofed  to  the  air  at 
both  ftations,  fo  is  the  height  of  the  upper  ftation  above 
the  lower,  already  found,  to  a  fourth  quantity  ;  which 
added  or  lubtraifted,  as  the  aforefaid  fum  of  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  thermometer  is  pofitive  or  negative,  will 
give  the  true  height  in, fathoms  ;  and  multiplying  by  6, 
in  Englifti  feet. 

M.  De  Luc  found  that  the  height  of  the  atmofpbere ,  fup- 
poftng  its  limits  where  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
would  ftand  only  at  one  line,  and  the  thermometer  indi¬ 
cating  0  in  his  fcale,  17^  in  that  of  Reaumur,  and  about 
70°  in  Fahrenheit’s,  is  25105,450  toifes,  or  1 1  leagues 
and  3  toifes :  and  in  the  fame  circumftances,  if  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  funk  to  b-  of  a  line,  the  height 
of  that  part  of  the  attnofphcre  would  be  35105,4.50  toifes. 

M.  De 
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M.  De  Liters  R.echerches  fur  les  Modifications  de  !’ 
Atmoiphere,  vol.  ii.  Phil.  Tjranf.  vol.  lxiv.  part.  i.  N'  20 
and  30.  See  Barometer. 

M,  De  la  Hire,  after  Kepler,  has  recourfe  to  the  more 
ancient  method  of  afeertainirr'  the  height  of  the  a:- 
tnojphere,  viz.  from  the  confideration  of the  crepuscula. 
It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  aftronomers,  of  the 
duration  of  twilight,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ter- 
teftrial  fnatlow  in  lunar  eclipfes,  that  the  efteft  of  the 
t nmo/phcrc  to  refieft  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  fun,  is 
fenfible  to  the  altitude  of  between  40  and  50  miles.  So 
far  then  we  may  be  certain  that  the  atmoiphere  reaches  ; 
and  at  that  altitude  we  may  col  left,  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  that  the  air  is  above  10,000  times  rarer  than 
at  the  furface  of  the  earth.  How  much  farther  the  at- 
mofphere  may  extend,  we* are  altogether  ignorant.  Cotes’s 
Hydroft.  Left.  p.  123.  and  125. 

It  is  alloyed  by  aftronomers,  that  when  the  fun  is  1 8  •’ 
below  the  horizon,  we  begin  or  ceafe  to  fee  the  twi¬ 
light  :  now  the  ray  whereby  we  fee  it  can  be  no  other 
than  a  horizontal  line,  or  a  tangent  to  the  earth  in  the 
place  where  the  obferver  is  ;  but  this  ray  cannot  come 
direftly  from  the  fun,  which  is  under  the  horizon ;  and 
muff  therefore  be  a  ray  reflefted  to  us  by  the  laft  inner 
and  concave  furface  of  the  atmofpherc.  We  are  to  lup- 
pofe  that  the  fun,  when  180  below  the  horizon,  emits 
a  ray  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth,  and  ftriices  upon 
this  iait  furface  of  the  atmoiphere,  and  is  thence  reflected 
to  our  eye,  being  ftill  a  tangent,  and  horizontal.  It 
there  were  no  atmofpherc ,  there  would  be  no  ckefuscu- 
ium  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  atmofphcr e  were  not  fo 
high  as  it  is,  the  ere  pa  culum  would  begin  and  end  when 
the  fun  is  at  a  let’s  diftance  from  the  horizon  than  18  , 
and  contrarily.  Hence  we  gather,  that  the  iargenets  of 
the  arch,  by  which  the  fun  is  deprefled  when  the  cr<- 
pufculum  begins  or  ends,  determines  tiie  height  of  the 
atmofpherc- .  We  are  to  note,  however,  that  34'  muii  be 
fubftrafted  from  the  arch  of  18°  for  the  refraction  which 
raifes  die  fun  fo  much  higher  than  he  would  be  ;  and  16' 
more  for  the  height  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  l’e:ld  the  ray  above  his  centre,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  i8‘"  lovv.  The  remaining  arch,  therefore,  which 
determines  the  height  of  the  atmofphcr c ,  is  only  17°  10'. 

1  wo  rays,  one  direct,  and  the  other  reflefted,  but  both 
tangents  to  the  earth,  muft  -neceftarily  meet  in  the  a'~ 
mojpbere  at  the  point  of  reflexion,  and  comprehend  an 
arch  between  them  of  1 7 J  io',  whereof  they  are  tan¬ 
gents.  Hence  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  circle, 
fhat  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  arch  in  two,  will  go.  to  the  point  of  concurrence 
of  thofe  two  rays  ;  and  as  it  is  eafv  to  find  the  excels  of 
this  line  above  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth,  which  is 
known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  height  of  the  atmosphere-, 
which  is- only  that  excefs.  See  Crepusculum. 

On  this  principle  M.  De  la  Hire  difeovers  the  height  of 
the  atmoiphere  to  be  37223  fathoms,  or  near  17  French 
leagues.  The  fa  ne  method  was  alfo  made  ufe  of  by  Kep¬ 
ler,  who  cnly  rejected  it  becaufe  it  gave  the  height  of  the 
atmojphere  20  times  greater  than  he  otherwife  allowed  it. 
It  muft  be  added,  that  in  this  calculus,  the  direft  and  re¬ 
flefted  rays  are  fuppofed  to  be  right  lines  ;  whereas,  in 
tuft,  they  are  curves,  formed  by  the  perpetual  refraction 
the  rays  undergo  in  palling  through  a  feries  of  different 
cienfities  of  air.  Computing  then  upon  them,  as  two  fi- 
milar  curves,  or  rather  as  a  Single  curve,  one  extreme 
whereof  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth  ;  its  vertex,  equally 
diftant  from  both  the  extremes,  determines  the  height  of 
the  atmoiphere ;  which,  therefore,  will  be  found  fome- 
what  lower  than  in  the  former  cafe  ;  the  point  of  con¬ 
currence  of  two  right  lines,  which  are  here  only  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  curve,  the  one  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at 
the  other,  being  higher  than  the  vertex  of  the  curve. 
In  this  way,  M.  la  Hire  finds  the  atmoiphere  363C2 
fathoms,  or  16  leagues.  Hill,  de  1’  Acad.  P„oy. de  Scien. 
an.  1713.  p.  71.  See  Refraction,  &c. 

The  atmo/phcrc  has  a  refraftive  power,  which  is  the  czufe 
of  many  phenomena.  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  1100,  Seems  to  have  been  more  inquifitive 
into  the  nature  of  refraftion  than  the  preceding  writers. 
Rut  neither  Alhazen,  nor  his  follower  Viteliio,  knew 
any  thing  of  its  juft  quantity,  which  was  not  known  to 
any  tolerable  degree  of  exaftnefs,  till  Ticho  Brahe, 
with  incredible  deligence,  fettled  it. 

Neither  did  Tycho,  nor  Kepler,  difeover  in  what  manner 
the  rays  of  light  were  refracted  byth t  atmofpherc.  Tycho 
thought  the  refraftion  was  chiefly  caufed  by  denfe  va¬ 
pours,  very  near  the  earth’s  furface.  Kepler  placed  the 
caufe  wholly  at  the  top  of  the  atmofpherc ,  which  he  took 
to  be  uniformly  denfe  ;  and  thence  he  determined  its  al¬ 
titude  to  be  little  more  than  that  of  the  higheft  mountains. 
But  the  true  constitution  of  the  deniity  of  the  atmofphcr r, 
deduced  afterwards  from  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
afforded  a  jufter  idea  of  thefe  refraftions,  cfpecially  after 
Vol.  I.  N°  29. 


t  appeared  by  prepetition  of  M.  Lowthorp’s  experiment, 
that  the  air’s  refraftive  power  is  proportionable  to  its  den- 
fity.  By  tais  variation  of  the  air’s  denlirv;  a  ray  of  light,  in 
palling  through  the  atmoiphere ,  is  continually  refrafted 
at  every  point,  and  thereby  describes  a  curve,  and  not  a 
ftraight  line,  as  it  would  have  done  were  there  no  al'mo- 
fphci , ,  or  were  its  deniity  uniform, 
i  he  refraftive  power  of  toe  atmoiphere  increafes  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  ftars,  and  contrails  their  intervals  ;  it  alfo 
c.*Uics  tnc  lun  and  moon  to  appear  ot  an  oval  figure, 
when  near  the  horizon.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved^tnat 
the  horizontal  moon  appears  oval  but  rarely,  efpecially 
in  the  evenings  of warm  weather,  the  refraftions  being  then 
(mallar.  Vide  Smith’s  Optics.  See  alfo  Refraction. 
Lhe  atmofphcr r,  or  air,  has  alfo  a  refleftive  power  ;  and 
this  power  is  tiie  caufe  that  enlightens  objefts  fo  uni¬ 
formly  on  all  fides.  i  he  ablence  of  this  power  would 
occalion  a  ltrange  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  things  ; 
their  fnadows  would  be  lo  very. dark,  and  their  fides  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  fun  lo  very  bright,  that  probably  we 
could  lee  no  more  of  them  than  tiieir  bright  halves ;  fo 
that,  for  a  view  of  the  other  h. lives,  we  muft  turn  them 
halt  round,  or,  if  immoveable,  muft  wait  till  the  fun 
could  come  round  upon  them.  Surh  a  pellucid  unre- 
fleftive  atmoiphere  would  indeed  have  been  very  commo¬ 
dious  for  aftronomicai  cbfervations  upon  the  courfe  of 
the  fun  and  planets  among  the  fixed  ftars,  vifible  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night;  but  then  Inch  a  hidden  tranfition 
from  darknefs  to  light,  and  from  light  to  darknefs  im¬ 
mediately,  upon  the  riling  and  letting  of  the  fun,  with¬ 
out  any  twilight,  and  even  upon  turning  from  or  to  the 
lun  at  noon  day,  would  have  been  very  inconvenient 
and  offenlive  to  our  eyes. 

1  1ms,  though  the  atmoiphere  is  greatly  affiftant  to  the  il¬ 
lumination  of  objects,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  obfrrved  that 
it  flops  a  great  deal  of  light.  By  M.  Bouguer’s  experi¬ 
ments,  it  teems  that  the  Tight  of  the  moon  is  frequently 
2000  times  weaker  in  the  horizon,  than  at  the  altitude 
of  66  degrees  ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  her  lights  at 
the  altitudes  of  66  and  19  degrees,  is  about  3  to  2.  The 
lights  of -the  fun  muft  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  at  thole  heights  ;  which  M.  Bougucr  made  choice 
of,  as  being  the  meridian  heights  of  the  fun,  at  the 
fummer  and  winter  folftices,  in  the  latitude  of  Croifie 
in  France.  Smith’s  Optics,  Rem.  95. 

It  has  been  faid  that  a  ray  of  light,  palling  through  the 
atmojphere,  defer  ibes  a  curve.  M.  De  la  Hire  took  great 
pains  to  demonftrate,  that  fuppofing  the  denfity  of  the 
atmoiphere  proportional  to  its  weight,  this  curve  is  a 
cycloid  :  and  he  lays,  that  if  the  ray  be  a  tangent  to  the 
atmojphere ,  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  will  be 
the  height  of  the  atmoiphere  ;  and  that  this  diameter  in- 
cr cafes,  till  at  laft,  when  the  rays  are  perpendicular,  it 
becomes  infinite,  or  the  circle  degenerates  into  a  light 
line.  This  realoning  fuppefes  that  the  furface  of  the 
atmofpherc  is  a  plane  ;  but  iince  it  is  a  curve,  he  obferves 
that  thefe  cycloids  became  in  faft  epicycloids.  Her- 
mannus  has  detefted  the  error  of  M.  De  la  Hire,  and 
lhewn  that  this  curve  is  infinitely  Extended,  and  has  ail 
afymptote  :  and  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  obferves,  that  this 
curve  is  one  of  the  molt  intricate  and  perplexed  that  can 
well  be  propofed.  Method.  Increm.  p.  168,  &c. 

This  ingenious  author  computes  the  refraftive  power  cf 
the  air,  to  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  as  320  millions  to  1. 

F.  De  Lana  thought  he  had  contrived  an  aeronautic  ma¬ 
chine  for  navigating  the  atmofpherc:  Sturmius,  who 
examined  it,  declared  it  not  to' be  impracticable  :  but 
Dr.  Hooke  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  detefted  ths 
fallacy  of  the  contrivance.  Roger  Bacon  long  before 
prcpol'ed  i'omething  of  the  fame  kind.  'Lhe  great  Lcret 
of  this  art,  is  to  contrive  an  engine  fo  far  lighter  than 
air,  that  it  will  raife  itlelf  in  the  atmofpherc ,  and  together 
with  itlelf,  buoy  up  and  carry  men  with  it.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  is  to  be  effefted,  is  by  exhaufting  the 
air  of  a  very  thin  and  light,  yet  firm,'  metalline  vefTel, 
with  an  air  pump. 

But  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  enterprize  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  fmall,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  if  a  globe  were 
to  be  formed  of  brafs,  of  the  thicknefs  only  of  7’,  of  an 
inch,  that  globe  muft  be  above  277  feet  in  diameter  to 
fwim  in  the  air  ;  and  if,  as  De  Lana  fuppofes,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  globe  were  but  25  feet,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  metal  could  not  exceed  ]  r  of  an  inch.  Vide  Herman. 
Phoronom,  p.  158. 

The  method  nowpraftifed  is  that  of  filling  a  glebe,  form¬ 
ed  of  taftety,  &c.  with  an  air  or  vapour  rarer  than  com¬ 
mon  air.  Inflammable  air,  produced  from  zinc,  by  the 
acid  ot  vitriol,  which  is  about  twelve  times  lighter  than 
common  air,  is  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
conftruftion  of  modern  balloons. 

Atmosphere,  lunar. — The  moon  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  furrounded,  like  the  earth,  with  a  changeable  at- 
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mo  fphere ;  but  this  is  juftly  denied  by  modern  aftrono- 
mers,  who,  in  watching  the  moon’s  appulfe  to  any  ftar 
in  her  way,  have  found  that  the  ftar  retains  its  full  bright. - 
nefs  till  the  inftant  of  its  being  hid  by  the  edge  of  the 
moon  ;  whereas,  if  the  moon  were  furrounded  with  an 
atmofphere,  the  ftar  (feen  through  it)  would  appear  to 
grow  dimmer  and  dimmer,  as  the  moon  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  it,  becaufe  it  would  b^e  gradually  feen 
through  'parts  of  her  atmofphere  more  and  more  denfe,  as 
they  muft  he,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  moon. 

For  the  reality  of  the  atmofphcres  of  the  other  planets, 
fee  Planet. 

For  the  atmofphcres  of  comets,  and  the  fun,  fee  Comet, 
.  Sun,  Maculae,  and  Zodiacal  light. 

TMosphere  ofjohd  or  confift  ent  bodies ,  is  a  kind  of  fphere 
formed  by  the  effluvia,  or  minute  corpufcules  emitted 
from  them. 

Mr.  Boyle  endeavours  to  (hew  that  all  bodies,  even  the 
hardeft  and  moll  coherent,  as  gems,  &c.  have  their 
atmofphcres.  See  Gem. 

Atmosphere,  in  EletJricity ,  denotes  that  medium  which 
was  conceived  to  be  diftufed  over  the  furface  of  electri¬ 
fied  bodies,  and  to  confift  of  effluvia  bluing  from  them  ; 
whereby  other  bodies  immerged  in  it  became  endued 
with  an  electricity  contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to  which 
the  atmofphere  belongs.  This  was  firft  taken  notice  of  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  hiltory  of  this  fcience,  by 
Otto  Guericke,  and  afterwards  by  the  academicians  del 
Cimento ,  who  contrived  to  render  the  eleCtric  atmo fphere 
vifible,  by  means  of  fmoke  attracted  by,  and  uniting  it- 
felf  to  a  piece  of  amber,  and  gently  riling  from  it,  and 
vanifhing  as  the  amber  cooled.  But  Dr.  Franklin  exhi¬ 
bited  this  electric  atmofphere  with  great  advantage,  by 
dropping  roiin  on  hot  iron  plates  held  under  bodies 
electrified,  from  which  the  fmoke  rofe  and  encom- 
pafl'ed  the  bodies,  giving  them  a  very  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  He  made  otner  obfervations  on  thefe  atmofpheres ; 
he  took  notice  that  they  and  the  air  did  not  feem  to  ex¬ 
clude  one  another  ;  that  they  were  immoveably  retained 
by  the  bodies  from  which  they  ilTued  ;  and  that  the 
fame  body,  in  different  circumitances  of  dilatation  and 
contraction,  is  capable  of  receiving  or  retaining  more  or 
lefs  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  on  its  furface.  However,  the 
theory  of  eleCtrical  atmofpheres  was  not  fufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  and  underftood  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  the 
inveftigation  led  to  many  very  curious  experiments  and 
obfervations.  Mr.  Canton  took  the  lead,  and  was  fol-' 
lowed  by  Dr.  Franklin  ;  Meff.  Wilcke  and  Epinus  profe- 
cuted  the  inquiry,  and  completed  the  difeovery.  The 
experiments  of  the  two  former  gentlemen  prepared  the 
way  for  the  conclufion  that  was  afterwards  drawn  from 
them  by  the  latter,  though  they  retained  the  common 
opinion  of  eleCtric  atmofphcres ,  and  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  by  it.  The  conclufion  was,  that 
the  eleCtric  fluid,  when  there  is  a  redundancy  of  it,  in 
any  body,  repels  the  eleCtric  fluid  in  any  other  body, 
when  they  are  brought  within  the  fphere  of  each  other’s 
influence,  and  drives  it  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
body,  or  quite  out  of  it,  if  there  be  any  outlet  for  that 
purpofe.  By  atmofphere ,  M.  Epinus  fays,  no  more  is 
to  be  underftood  than  the  fphere  of  aCtion  belonging  to 
any  body,  or  the  neighbouring  air  electrified  by  it. 
Sig.  Beccaria  concurs  in  the  fame  opinion,  that  electri¬ 
fied  bodies  have  no  other  atmofphere  than  the  eleCtricity 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  air,  and  which  goes 
with  the  air,  and  not  with  the  eleCtrified  bodies.  And 
Mr.  Canton  likewife,  having  relinqubhed  the  opinion 
that  eleCtrical  atmofpheres  were  compofed  of  effluvia  from 
excited  or  electrified  bodies,  maintained  that  they  only 
refult  from  an  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  eleCtric  fluid 
contained  in,  or  belonging  to  the  air  furrounding  thefe 
bodies  to  a  certain  diftance  ;  for  inftance,  that  excited 
glafs  repels  the  eleCtric  fluid  from  it,  and  confequently, 
beyond  that  diftance  makes  it  more  denfe  ;  whereas  ex¬ 
cited  wax  attracts  the  eleCtric  fluid  exifting  in  the  air 
nearer  to  it,  making  it  rarer  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
courfe  of  experiments  that  were  performed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  Meff.  W  ilcke  and  Epinus  fucceeded  in  charging  a 
plate  of  air,  by  fufpending  large  boards  of  wood  covered 
with  tin,  with  the  flat  fides  parallel  with  one  another,  and 
at  fome  inches  afunder ;  for  they  found,  that,  upon 
eleCtrifying  one  of  the  boards  pofitively,  the  other  was 
always  negative  ;  and  a  fhock  was  produced  by  forming 
a  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  plates. 
Beccaria  has  largely  confidered  the  fubjeCt  of  eleCtric 
atmofpheres ,  in  his  Artificial  EleCtricity,  p.  179,  &c. 
Eng',  edit.  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hift.  of  EleCtricity,  vol.  ii. 
feCt.  5.  See  Conductor,  luminous. 

ATOCION,  arsHiOi)  from  e,  privative ,  and  tixtw,  I  brinv 
forth,  in  Ancient  Naturalijls,  denotes  an  abortive  me¬ 
dicine,  or  a  medicament  proper  to  expel  the  foetus  after 
conception. 

ATOLLENS  oculi,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Albinus 
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to  one  of  his  quatuor  reHi  mufculi  ocu/i.  This  is  the  muffle 
called  by  Molmctt,  and  others,  the  j upirbus ,  and  by 
Cowper,  the  elevator  oculi. 

A  I  OM,  in  Philofoph  1,  a  part  or  particle  of  matter,  fo 
minute  as  to  be  indivisible. 

1  he  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  a,  and  repw,  I 

divide. 

Atoms  are  properly  the  minima  nature,  the  laft  or  ultimate 
particles  into  which  bodies  arc  diviiible  ;  and  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  firft  rudiments,  or  component  parts  of  all 
phyfical  magnitude;  or  the  pre-exiflent  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible  matter  whereof  bodies  were  formed. 

The  notion  of  atoms  anles  lienee,  that  matter  is  not  di¬ 
visible  in  infinitum. 

And  hence  the  Peripatetics  are  led  to  deny  the  reality  of 
atomy  together  with  that  of  mathematical  points  :  an 
atom,  fay  they,  either  has  parts,  or  it  has  none  :  if  it 
hath  none,  it  is  a  mere  mathematical  point :  if  it  hath 
then  do  thefe  parts  alio  confift  of  others,  and  fo  on  to 
infinity. 

But  this  is  to  recede  from  the  genuine  charaCter  of  atomy 
which  are  not  efteemed  indi vifible,  becaufe  of  their 
want  of  bignefs,  or  parts  (for  all  phyfical  magnitude 
muft  have  three  dimenlions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
nefs,  and  all  extenfion  is  di vifible)  ;  but  they  are  indivi- 
fible  on  account  of  their  folidity,  hardnefs,  and  impene¬ 
trability,  which  preclude  ali  divifion,  and  leave  no  va¬ 
cancy  ior  the  admiflion  of  any  foreign  force  to  feparate  or 
difunite  them. 

As  atoms  are  the  firft  matter,  it  is  neceffary  they  Should 
be  indiffclvable,  in  order  to  their  being  incorruptible.— 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adds,  that  it  is  alfo  required  they  be 
immutable,  in  order  to  tho  world’s  continuing  in  the 
lame  ftate,  and  bodies  being  of  the  lame  nature  now  as 
formerly. 

Hence  the  ancients  were  alfo  led  to  maintain  atoms  eter¬ 
nal  :  becaufe  what  is  immutable,  muft  be  eternal. 

They  alio  added  gravity;  and,  in  confequence  thereof, 
motion  to  their  atoms :  and  farther,  obferving  that 
atoms  thus  falling  perpendicularly,  could  not  join  or 
unite  together  ;  they  fuperadded  a  fortuitous  or  fide  mo¬ 
tion,  and  furnifhed  them  with  certain  hooked  parts,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  catch  and  hang  the  better  together. 

And  from  a  cafual  and  fortuitous  jumble  of  thefe  atom  y 
they  fuppofe  the  whole  univerfe  to  be  formed. 

AT  OM1CAL  philofoph  denotes  the  dofftrine  of  atoms;  or 
a  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  formation  ofi 
all  things,  from  the  luppolition  of  atoms,  endued  with 
gravity  and  motion. 

The  atomical  philofophy  was  firft  broached  and  taught 
by  Mofchus,  a  Sidonian,  fome  time  before  the  Trojan 
war. — Leucippus  and  Democritus  probably  learnt  it 
from  him.— But  it  was  moft  cultivated  and  improved  by 
Epicurus  ;  whence  it  became  alfo  denominated  the  Epi¬ 
curean  pK'olbphy. 

It  has  been  fince  retrieved  by  Gaffendus,  and  others  ; 
and  is  now  efpoufed  and  adhered  to  by  a  great  part  of 
the  philolophical  world,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Corpuscular  philofophy. 

ATOMOS,  a  fpecies  of  the  crab  infeft. 

AT  ONEMENT.  See  Expiation,  Lustration,  Pro¬ 
pitiation,  and  Sacrifice. 

ATONICS,  in  Grammary  words  unaccented.  See  Ac¬ 
cent. 

ATONY,  in  E/fcdicme,  See.  a  want  of  tone  or  tension  ; 
or  a  relaxation  of  the  solids  of  a  human  body  ;  occa- 
fioning  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintings,  See.  See  Eibre, 
Relaxation,  See. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  rovog, 
tone,  of  tow,  tendo,  I  fir  etch. 

ATRABILARLE  capfulee.  See  Capsulae. 

AT  RABILIS,  in  Ancient  Medicine ,  black  or  aduft  bile. 
Atrabilis  was  one  of  the  great  humours  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  ;  whence  arofe  the  alrabi/iary,  one  of  their 
temperaments  ;  anfwcring  to  what  we  call  melan¬ 
choly.  See  Bile,  and  Humour. 

1  he  ancients,  fays  Dr.  Percival,  fuppofed  the  a  tea  bills 
to  be  derived  either  from  the  dregs  of  the  blood,  or 
from  yellow  bile  highly  concoffed.  A  celebrated  mo¬ 
dern  anatomift  thinks  it  is  blood  which,  having  lodged 
fome  time  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  has  acquired  blacknefs 
and  putridity.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that,  in  general, 
it  is  no  other  than  gall  become  acrid  by  ftagnation  of  the 
vefica  fcliea ,  and  rendered  vifeid  by  the  abforption  of  its 
fluid  parts  :  When  dilcharged  into  the  duodenum  in  this 
ftate,  it  occafions  univerfai  diforder,  till  evacuated  by 
vomiting  or  purging.  Eli',  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10. 

Atra  dies,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  final  day,  whereon  the 
Romans  received  fome  memorable  defeat. 

The  word  literally  imports  a  black  day ;  a  denomination 
taken  from  the  colour,  which  is  the  emblem  of  death, 
and  mourning.  Whence  the  Thracians  had  a  cuftom 
of  marking  all  their  happy  days  with  white  ftones,  or 
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calculi,  and  their  unhappy  days  with  black  ones,  which 
they  caft,  at  the  clofe  of  each  day,  into  an  urn.  At  the 
perfon’s  death,  the  ftones  were  taken  out,  and  from  a 
comparifon  of  the  numbers  of  each  complexion,  a  judg¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  felicity  or  infelicity  of  his  courl'e 
of  life. 

The  dies  atr<r,  or  atri ,  were  afterwards  denominated 
ntfafli ,  and  po  fieri. 

Such,  in  particular,  was  the  day  when  the  tribunes  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls,  at  the  river  Allia,  and  loft  the 
city  ;  alfo  that  whereon  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought : 
and  feveral  others  marked  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  as  atra, 
or  unfortunate. 

ATRACTYLIo,  in  Botany.  See  Di/lajf  Thistle. 

ATRAGENE,  the  name  by  which  the  viorna,  or  traveller's 
J°y y  &  Email  winding  fhrub,  common  in  hedges,  is  known 
in  the  fhops.  In  the  JLiniuean  fyftem,  it  is  a  genus  of 
the  poly andt  ia  polygynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a  four-leaved 
calyx,  twelve  petals,  and  tailed  feed. 

ATRAMENTA,  fee  Inks. 

ATRAPHAXIS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
digynia  clafs.  We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant. 
Its  charafters  are,  that  the  flower  hath  a  permanent  em- 
palement,  with  two  roundifh  finuated  petals  larger 
than  the  empalement  which  are  permanent;  it  hath 
fix  capillary  ftamina  ;  in  the  centre  is  lituated  a  com- 
prefled  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  rou;idifh 
comprefi'ed  feed,  fhut  up  in  the  empalement.  Miller 
and  Linnmus  mention  two  fpecies. 

Aft  RESIA,  iiom  a  ana  -paz,  whence  Tnqua,  to  perforate , 
in  Medicine ,  imperfora  ion,  or  the  ftate  of  thole  perfons 
who  want  fome  natural  aperture. 

ATRF.  1 1,  thofe  perfons,  of  either  fex,  in  whom  the  anus, 
or  genitals,  are  imperforate,  or  clofe,  whether  naturally, 
or  occalioned  by  fome  accident,  or  difeafe,  as  the 
growth  of  fome  fleihy  excrefcence,  or  a  membrane  which 
flops  the  orifice. 

A  1  RICAPILLA,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  little  bird, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  black-, ap,  and 
called,  by  fome  other  authors,  ficedula ,  fycahs ,  or  melan- 
ehoryphus,  and  by  the  Italians  coponegro.  See  Melan- 
CHORYPHUS. 

ATRICES,  or  Attrices,  in  Medicine,  fmall  tubercles 
about  the  anus,  which  fometimes  difappear,  and  then 
return  again,  at  leaft  while  in  their  early  ftate. 

The  atrices  are  ranked  in  the  number  of  condylomata,  or 
fici.  Some  authors  alfo  give  the  denomination  atrici  to 
a  kind  of  latent  wounds  in  the  extremity  of  the  reftum, 
vffiich  however  do  not  perforate  the  fame. 

ATRICILLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  larus. 

A  TRIENSES,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  fervants,  or  officers, 
in  the  great  families  at  Rome,  who  had  the  care  and  in- 
fpeolion  of  the  atria ,  and  the  things  lodged  therein. 
Thefe  are  otherwiie  called  atriarii,  though  fome  make  a 
diftinction  between  atrienfes  and  atrarii ;  fuggefting 
that  the  latter  were  an  inferior  order  of  fervants,  per¬ 
haps  affiftants  of  the  atrienfes ,  and  employed  in  the  more 
fervile  offices  of  the  atrium ,  as  to  attend  at  the  door, 
fweep  the  area,  &c. 

The  atrienfes  are  reprefented  as  fervants  of  authority  and 
command  over  the  reft  ;  they  a&ed  as  procurators,  or 
agents,  of  their  mafter  in  felling  his  goods,  &c.  To 
their  care  was  committed  the  ftatues  and  images  of 
the  mafter’s  anceftors,  &c.  which  were  placed  °round 
the  atrium  ;  and  which  they  carried  in  proceffion  at 
funerals,  he. 

In  the  villas,  or  country-houfes,  the  atrienfes  had  the 
care  of  the  other  furniture,  and  utenfils,  particularly 
thofe  of  metal,  which  they  were  to  keep  bright  from 
ruft.  Other  things  they  were  to  hang  from  time  to  time 
in  the  fun,  to  keep  them  dry,  &c.  They  were  clothed 
in  a  Ihort  white  linen  habit,  to  diftinguiffi  them  and 
prevent  thir  loitering  from  home. 

ATRIP,  in  Nautical  Language,  is  applied  either  to  the  an¬ 
chor  or  fails.  1  he  anchor  is  atrip,  when  it  is  drawn  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion,  either  by 
the  cable  or  buoy-rope.  The  top-fails  are  atrip ,  when 
they  are  hoifted  up  to  the  maft-head,  or  to  their  utmoft 
extent.  / 

ATRIPLEX,  in  Botany,  fee  Orach. 

ATRIUM,  in  Eccle/iajlical  Antiquity ,  denotes  an  open  place 
or  court,  before  a  church,  making  part  of  what  was 
called  the  narthex,  or  ante-temple 

The  atrium  in  the  ancient  churches  was  a  large  area,  or 
fquare  plat  of  ground,  furrounded  with  a  portico  or 
cloyfter,  fituate  between  the  porch  or  veftible  of  the 
church,  and  the  body  of  the  church. 

Some  have  miftakenly  confounded  the  atrium  with  the 
porch  or  veftible,  from  which  it  was  diftimft ;  others 
with  the  narthex ,  of  which  it  was  only  a  part. 

The  atrium  was  the  manfion  of  thofe  who  were  not 
fuffered  to  enter  farther  into  the  church.  More  parti¬ 


cularly,  it  was  the  place  where  the  firft  clafs  of  penitents 
ftood,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  went 
into  the  church. 

r<vUM  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Canon  Law ,  for  the  cemetery, 
or  church-yard.  1 

In  this  fenfe  we  find  a  law,  prohibiting  buildings  to  be 
i  ailed  in  atrio  ccclejirF,  except  for  the  clergy  ;  which  the 
g  o  ary  explains  thus  :  id  eft  in  cameterio,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  fpace  of  forty  paces  around  a  large  church, 
or  thirty  round  a  little  church  or  chapel. 

^ot.an;'>  Deadly  Nightshade. 

A  1  KOI  iIY,  a  difeafe,  wherein  the  body,  or  fome  of  its 
parts,  do  not  receive  the  neceffary  nutriment,  but  dwin¬ 
dle  or  wafte  inceffantly. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  «,  and  j fttpu, 
I  nourijh,  q.  d.  privation  of  nouri/hment. 

An  atiophy  is  either  nervous,  or  the  effed  of  evacua¬ 
tions. 

A  nervous  atrophy  or  confumption,  is  that  which  owes 
its  original  to  a  bad  and  morbid  ftate  of  the  fpirits ;  and 
to  the  weaknefs  or  deftru&ion  of  the  tone  of  the  nerves; 
from  whence  an  imbecility,  and  an  univerfal  confump¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  habit  of  the  body,  ultimately  proceeding 
from  a  want  of  due  affimilation  of  the  nutritious  juice  : 
lo  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  want  of  appetite,  and  a  bad  digeftion  in  the  ftomach, 
from  an  imperfeft  elaboration  and  volatilization  of  the 
chyle.  Which  fort  of  atrophy  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  fatal  fymptoms  of  the  feurvy. 

An  aii  ophy  from  inanition,  is  that  which  derives  its  ori¬ 
ginal  from  a  preternatural  defeat  or  fubtra&ion  of  the 
nutritious  juice,  and  that  long  and  habitual  ;  which 
differs  according  to  the  variety  of  the  outlets  formed  in 
the  body,  either  by  nature  or  art,  by  which  this  precious 
liquor  either  has,  or  may  run  oft  and  be  wafted. 

1  here  is  alfo  a  fbecies  of  fymptomatical  confumption, 
which  though  it  immediately  proceeds  from  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  and  ill  ftate  of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  yet  has  a  me¬ 
diate  dependence  upon  fome  other  preceding  difeafe, 
which  impreffed  that  morbid  difpofition  on  the  fpirits  and 
humours. 

Atrophy,  fgns  of  it.  An  atrophy  is  known  by  a  general 
languor  both  of  bociy  and  mind  ;  a  depraved  and  un¬ 
healthy  look  of  the  face  ;  a  light  and  unfettled  fleep  ; 
an  uncertain  appetite,  fometimes  voracious,  fometimes 
naufeating  all  things,  but  ufually  moft  defirous  of  cold 
foods  ;  a  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  and  an  uneafinefs  after 
eating ;  great  internal  heat,  and  drynefs  of  the  tongue, 
ft'he  bowels  are  ufually  lubricous  and  moift,  and  throw- 
out  the  food  half  undigefted  ;  in  fome  cafes,  however, 
they  are  obferved  to  be  dry  and  coftive.  The  urine  often 
appears  to  be  a  cnylous  matter  :  the  abdomen  is  tumid 
and  haid  in  the  fir  It  ftages  ot  the  difeafe,  but  afterwards 
it  becomes  more  flaccid,  and  then  on  feeling  it  there 
may  be  feveral  nodes  and  lumps  perceived.  The  body 
by  degrees  waftes  away,  and  there  is  a  continual  fever- 
ifhnefs  and  thirft,  and  that  efpecially  in  the  night¬ 
time  :  and  thefe  fymptoms  often  increafe  to  that  violence 
as  plainly  to  refemble  a  hedic,  and  bring  on  an  equal 
lofs  of  ftrength  and  fpirits. 

Sometimes  the  atrophy  arifes  from  worms,  and  then  the 
whole  face  is  always  pale  ;  the  noftrils  are  full  of  a  mu¬ 
cous  matter,  and  fometimes  become  excoriated ;  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  voracious,  and  the  patient  feels  an  infufferable 
reftleffnefs  when  hungry,  which  goes  off,  and  general¬ 
ly  becomes  inclined  to  fleep  after  a  full  meal.  When 
this  is  the  cafe  in  young  fubje&s,  the  rickets  and  fwell- 
ings  about  the  joints  ufually  lucceed  the  other  fymptoms 
and  crookednefs  of  the  legs,  gibbofity  of  the  back,  and* 
various  diftortions  of  the  fpine  follow  it :  thefe  often 
put  an  end  to  the  atrophy ;  but  as  they  continue  and 
become  lafting  deformities,  they  are  a  very  unhappv 
remedy. 

At  rophy,  perfons  fubjefl  to  atrophies.  Children,  while 
young,  are  very  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  and  often  fall 
into  it  from  improper  food  :  the  ufe  of  heavy  and  faecu- 
lent  malt  liquors,  and  of  acids,  which  coagulate  the 
milk,  that  ufually  makes  a  large  part  of  their  nutriment. 
The  fuppreffion  of  their  fweats  is  another  frequent  caufe 
of  atrophies,  efpecially  when  occafioned  by  large  draughts 
ot  cold  liquors  when  they  are  hot  in  the  night,  and 
fometimes  by  an  improper  ufe  of  aftringents  to  ftop  thofe 
diarrhoeas  to  which  they  are  frequently  fubjeeft.  Youths 
more  grown  up  are  often  thrown  into  an  atrophy  by 
eating  voracioufly  of  crude,  thick,  heavy,  and  obftrueiit 
diet,  or  from  the  drinking  fpirituous  liquors:  fome¬ 
times  from  their  having  been  injudicioufly  treated  in 
fevers,  and  fometimes  from  their  being  violently  infefted 
with  worms  in  their  bowels.  Men  in  more  mature  age 
ufually  fall  into  it  after  being  debilitated  by  other  ill— 
neffes,  and  by  the  remains  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  illneffes 
being  left  in  the  body ;  and  by  nothing  oftener  are 

reduced 
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reduced  to  this  diftemperated  ftate,  than  by  inordinate' 
haemorrhages.  Perfons  who  are  fcrophulous,  or  have  in¬ 
farctions  of  the  external  glands,  are  alfo  ufually  at  one 
time  or  other  afflidted  with  this  infarction  of  the  internal 
ones,  and  few  efcapc  it  that  labour  under  any  other 

^  violent  concretions  of  the  internal  parts. 

'trophy,  progno/lics.  A  recent  atrophy  is  not  difficult  of 
cure  ;  and  even  the  meft  inveterate  one,  though  ftub- 
born  enough,  is  always  much  lefs  dangerous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  cure  than  an  hedtic.  The  more  complicated  this 
difeafe  is,  the  mere  difficult  it  always  is  in  the  cure  ; 
and  it  is  hence  that  grown  perfons  are  not  fo  eafily  or  fo 
often  cured  as  children,  becaufe  with  them  it  is  ufually 
complicated  with  many  other  diforders  ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  atrophy  which  is  brought  on  by  hemorrhages,  or 
by  ill-treated  illneffes,  is  much  more  difficult  of  cure 
than  that  which  arifes  from  a  wrong  diet.  And,  finally, 
in  atrophies  arifing  from  worms,  when  they  are  deftroyed 
the  difeafe  ufually  ccafes. 

Atrophy,  method,  of  cure.  All  fymptorrvttical  confump- 
tions  are  evidently  incurable,  unlefs  a  particular  refpedt 
be  firft  had  to  the  diftempers  upon  which  they  depend  ; 
but  if  thefe  are  once  removed  by  art,  this  kind  of  con- 
fumption  ceafes  of  confequence  ;  and  therefore  the  cure 
of  this  confumption  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  cure  of 
thofe  diftempers  which  are  the  caufes  of  it. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  general  is,  to  thoroughly 
abfterge  and  cleanfe  the  primes  vie  by  gentle  purges, 
among  which  nothing  is  fo  proper  as  calomel,  affifted  by 
fyrup  of  rhubarb,  or  the  like  ;  and  thefe  purgatives  are 
afterwards  to  be  repeated  at  different  intervals,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  cure.  After  the  firft  purges,  refolv- 
ent  and  attenuating  medicines  are  to  be  given  ;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  the  preparations  of  fteel,  decofttions  of  arum  and 
pimpernel  root,  with  ground-ivy,  are  very  beneficial, 
as  is  alfo  the  juice  of  ground-ivy  given  alone  ;  and  the 
refolvent  falts,  as  tartar  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  the  like, 
with  fome  of  the  aperient  tinfttures  of  fteel. 

An  atrophy  differs  from  a  hedtic  in  this,  that  there  is  in 
it  only  an  infarction  of  the  mcfenteric  glands,  whereas 
in  the  other  cafe  they  are  generally  ulcerated  ;  and  in 
degree  the  difference  alfo  is  manifeft,  all  the  fymptoms 
being  more  violent  in  the  hedtic  than  in  the  Simple 
atrophy. 

It  fhould  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  from  leannefs,  the  rickets, 
and  that  weaknefs  and  confumption  of  children,  who 
pine  away  only  for  want  of  a  due  fupply  from  the 
breaft. 

Dr.  Thomas  Short,  in  his  New  Obfervations,  Moral, 
Natural,  Medical,  &c.  recommends  milk  and  cyder  in 
the  atrophy. 

ATTACHING,  or  Attachment,  in  Lav,  the  taking 
or  apprehending  a  perfon  or  thing  either  by  command¬ 
ment,  or  writ. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  attacker,  to  faflen, 

.  lie-,  and  that  from  the  corrupt  Latin  attachiarc,  of  at- 
iexcre ,  to  weave  to  ;  or  rather,  as  others  think,  from  the 
Celtic  tach,  a  nail and  tacka,  to  nail ;  or  the  Saxon 
tec  an,  to  take. 

Lambard  makes  this  difference  between  an  arrejl  and  an 
attachment  that  an  arreft  proceeds  out  of  an  inferior 
court  by  precept  only,  and  an  attachment  out  of  a  higher 
court,  either  by  precept,  or  writ ;  and  that  a  precept  to 
arrejl  hath  theie  formal  words,  duci  facias.  Sec.  and  a 
writ  of  attachment  thefe,  pr  cecipimus  tibi  quod  attaebies 
talcm,  &  habeas  eum  coram  nobis. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  he  who  arrefts  carries  the  party 
arrefietl  to  another  higher  perfon,  to  be  difpofed  of  forth¬ 
with  :  whereas  he  that  attaches  keeps  the  party  attached, 
and  prefents  him  ■  in  court  at  the  day  affigned  in  the 

attachment. 

There  is  this  farther  difference,  that  an  arreft  lies  only 
upon  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  an  attachment  fometimes 
on  his  goods  too  :  for  a  man  may  be  attached  by  an  hun¬ 
dred  iheep. 

Moreover,  attachment  is  a  kind  of  procefs  by  which 
courts  of  law  proceed  againft  their  own  officers  and 
others,  in  cafes  of  contempt,  Sec. 

Attachment  by  writ,  differs  from  dijlrefs  in  this,  that  an 
attachment  does  not  reach  lands,  as  a  diftreis  does  ;  and 
that  a  dijlrefs  does  not  touch  the  body,  which  an  attach¬ 
ment  does. — Yet  the  two  are  frequently  confounded 
together. 

In  the  moil  common  ufe,  an  attachment  is  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  a  man  by  his  body,  to  bring  him  to  anfwer  the 
aefion  of  the  plaintiff.  —  A  dijlrefs,  with  a  writ,  is  the 
taking  of  a  man  ;  a  dijlrefs,  without  a  writ,  is  the  taking 
of  a  man’s  goods  for  fome  real  caufe ;  as  rent,  fervice 
Sec. 

Attachment  cut  of  the  Chancery  is  had  of  courfe,  upon 
an  affidavit  made  that  the  defendant  was  ferved  with  a 
fubpeena,  and  appears  not ;  or  it  iffueth  upon  not  per¬ 
forming  fome  order  or  decree. 
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After  the  return  of  this  attachment  by  the  Sheriff,  quod  non 
e/l  inventus  m  ha!ln:a  fun  ;  another  attuehmen',  with  pro¬ 
clamation,  illues  :  and  if  he  appear  not  thereupon,  a 
commiffiori  of  rebellion. 

Attachment  of  the  Fotcf,  is  one  of  the  four  courts  held 
in  the  forelt. 

The  loweft  court  is  called  the  court  of  attachment ,  or 

woodmote-court,  the  fecond  is  the  court  of  regard  or 

furvey  of  dogs,  the  third  is  that  of  fwein-mete,  the  high- 

eft,  the  juftice  in  eyre’s  feat.  See  Courts  of  Fotcf,  &c. 

The  court  of  attachment  feems  fo  called,  becaufe  the 

verderers  of  the  foreft  have  therein  no  other  authority, 

but  to  receive  the  attachments  of  offenders  againft  vert  and 

Venifon  taken  by  the  forefters,  and  to  inrol  them,  that 

they  may  be  prefented  or  punifhed  at  the  next  juftice- 

feat.  J 

* 

ft  his  attachment  is  by  three  means  :  by  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  by^  body,  pledges,  and  mainprize ;  or  by  body 
only.  I  his  court  is  held  every  forty  days  throughout  the 
year ;  whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  forty  days  court. 

Attachment  of  privilege,  is,  by  v  irtue  of  a  man’s  privi- 
lcge,  to  call  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  iiimfelf 
belongs,  and  in  relpedt  whereof  he  is  privileged  to  an¬ 
fwer  feme  adtion. 

Attachment,  foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  goods  or  mo¬ 
ney  found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  to  fatisfy  fome  cre¬ 
ditor  within  fuch  city  or  liberty. 

By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  particularly  cf  London,  a 
man  may  attach  money  or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a 
ftranger  ;  as,  if  A  owes  B  10I.  and  C  owes  A  loi. 
B  may  attach  the  io/.  in  the  hands  of  C,  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf. 

Ail  ACHIAMEN  I  A  honor  um,  in  our  Far  lent  I^atv- books, 
denotes  a  diftrefs  taken  upon  the  goods  or  chattels  cf 
any  perfon  fued  for  a  perlonal  eftate,  or  debt,  by  the 
legal  attaehiator  s  or  bailiffs,  as  a  fecurity  to  anfwer  the 
adtion. 

Attachiamenta  dc  fpinis  Is’  bafeo,  fignifics  an  ancient 
privilege  granted  to  the  other  officers  of  forefts,  to  take 
to  their  own  ufe,  thorns,  brufh,  and  windfalls,  within 
their  own  precincts  or  liberties. 

All  ACK,  an  attempt  upon  any  perfon  or  thing  ;  or  the 
a£t  of  beginning  a  combat  or  dilpute. 

Attack,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  an  attempt  or  envao-e- 
ment  to  force  a  poft,  a  body  of  troops,  or  the  like. 

We  lay  to  begin,  to  make,  fuftain  an  attack.  Sec.  Several 
authors  have  written  of  the  art  of  attack  and  defence. 

Attack  of  a  ffege,  is  an  effort  made  by  the  befiegers  with 
trenches,  mines,  galleries,  Sec.  to  make  themfelves 
mairers  of  a  fortrels,  in  attacking  one  of  its  Tides.  See- 

Fortification,  and  Siege. 

It  is  a  rule  always  to  attack  on  the  weakeft  fide  ;  unlefs 
there  be  fuperior  reafons  for  the  contrary — as  was  the 
cafe  at  the  liege  of  Li.le  ;  an  which  the  part  where  prince 
Eugene  made  his  attack,  was  the  ffrougeft  in  the  whole 
place. 

In  fieges  there  are  fometimes  one,  fometimes  two,  or  at 
molt  three  attacks,  —ft  he  attacks,  where  they  are  feveral 
ought  to  have  a  communication. 

Attack,  fa/fr,  is  that  which  is  not  fo  vigoroufly  profe- 
cuted  ;  ferving  only  to  make  a  diverfion  among  the  be- 
fieged,  and  to  oblige  them  to  divide  their  forces,  that 
the  true  attack  may  be  carried  on  with  greater  luccefs. 

Ai  i  ack  in  flunk,  is  to  attack  both  iides  of  tile  baition. 

Attack,  line  oj,  fee  Line. 

All  AGE  J,  at  iaya;,  or  ar'jayw,  in  Ornithology,  an  Afiatic 
partridge,  called  by  fome  a  j>  ancohn :  a  bird  which  is 
reprefented  both  by  Martial  and  Ariffophanes,  as  th« 
fweeteft  which  was  dreft  at  the  public  feafts.  From 
thefe  circumffances,  the  attagen  appears  to  be  the  fame 
Vv  ith  our  go>  -cock,  moor-cock ,  or  > ed-game. 

T  rallian  recommends  this  bird  in  a  phitbijis  Galen,  in 
nephritic  complaints  ;  and  Avicenna  believed  it  mcreafed 
tne  feminal  feciefions. —  1  he  inhde  of  the  gizzard  of 
this  bird  is  extremely  fragrant  when  freff|  killed. 

The  reel -game  lives  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  ufes  but 
little  exercife,  being  Icarcelv  ever  on  the  wing;,  unlefs 
to  avoid  danger.  Hence  it  "does  not  abound  with  highly 
exalted  falts.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  wholefome 
food. 

A  1  1  AINDER,  in  Law,  is  when  a  man  has  committed 
felony,  treafon,  or  other  crime,  and  judgment  is  paired 
upon  hum  for  the  lame. 

The  children  of  a  per  ft. n  attainted  of  treafon  cannot  be 
heirs  to  him,  or  any  other  anceftor  ;  and  if  he  were 
noble  before,  his  pofteriry  are  hereby  degraded,  and 
made  bale  :  nor  can  this  corruption  of  blood  be  falved 
but  by  an  act  of  parliament,  unlefs  the  judgment  be  re- 
verfed  by  a  writ  oft  error. 

Our  ancient  laws  makes  this  difference  between  attainder 
and  convit'tion,  that  a  man  was  laid  to  be  conviitcd  pre¬ 
sently  upon  the  verdict ;  but  not  attainted  till  it  appeared 
he  was  no  clerk,  or  being  a  clerk,  and  demanded  by 

his 
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his  ordinary,  could  not  purge  hitnfelf. — Add,  that  at- 
t u\nder  is  more  extenfive  than  conviction  ;  convidion  being 
only  by  the  jury,  whereas  attainder  may  alio  be  by  out¬ 
lawry,  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  the  like. 

A  man  is  attainted  two  ways  ;  by  appearance ,  or  by 
procefs. 

Attainder  by  appearance  is  either  by  confeffion,  by  battle, 
or  by  verdid!.  Confeffion,  from  which  attaint  proceeds, 
is  twofold;  one  at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  when  the 
prifoner,  upon  his  indidtment  read,  owns  himfelt  guilty, 
never  putting  himfelf  upon  his  jury.  I  he  other  is  before 
the  coroner,  in  fandluary  ;  where  he,  upon  his  conteffion, 
was  in  former  times  conftrained  to  abjure  the  realm  ; 
which  is  alfo  called  attainder  by  abjuration. 

Attainder  by  battle  is  when  the  party  appealed  by  another, 
choofing  rather  to  try  the  truth  by  combat  than  by  jury, 
is  vanquilhed. ' 

Attainder  by  verdi  d,  is  when  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  an- 
Iwcring  not  guilty  to  the  indictment,  hath  an  inquel!  of 
life  and  death  palled  on  him,  and  is  by  the  verdict  ot  the 
jury  pronounced  guilty. 

Attainder  by  procefs ,  otherwife  called  attainder  by  default , 
or  attainder  b\  outlawry ,  is  where  a  party  flies,  or  does 
not  appear,  after  being  five  times  publicly  called  in  the 
county-court,  and  at  laft,  upon  his  default,  is  pronounced 
or  returned  outlawed. 

Attainder,  bill  of  is  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  for 
attainting ,  condemning,  and  executing  a  perlon  for  high 
treafon. 

ATTAINT,  Attincta,  in  Law,  a  writ  which  lies  after 
judgment,  again!!  a  jury  that  hath  given  a  falle  verdict, 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  in  any  court  of  record,  be  the 
nftion  real  or  perfonal,  it  the  debt  or  damages  exceed 
405. 

If  the  verdict  be  found  falfe,  the  judgment  anciently 
was,  that  the  jurors  meadows  thould  be  ploughed  up,  their 
houfes  broken  down,  their  woods  grubbed  up,  their 
lands  and  tenements  forfeited  to  the  king,  their  goods 
and  chattels  forfeited,  their  bodies  be  call  into  gaol,  and 
that  they  fhould  become  for  ever  infamous.  But  by  the 
flatute  ii  Hen.  VII.  c.  24.  revived  by  23  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3.  a  more  moderate  puni fitment  was  inflicted  upon 
i.tiainted jurors  ;  viz.  perpertual  infamy  ;  and  if  the  caufe 
of  aftion  were  above  40/.  value,  a  forfeiture  of  20/.  a- 
piece  by  the  jurors;  or  if  under  40/.  then  5/.  a  piece; 
to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  party  injured. 

If  it  palled  again!!  him  that  brought  the  attain'.,  he  fhall 
he  imprisoned,  and  grievoufly  ranfomed  at  tne  king  s 
will. — -But  the  practice  of  letting  afide  verdidts  upon 
motion,  and  granting  new  trials,  has  !o  far  fuperfeded 
th^jTe;^<ct«/"if  <-,  ,that  no  inllance  of  it  occurs  later  than 

Attaint,  among  Farriers,  fignifies  a  knock  or  hurt  in  a 
horfe’s  leg  ;  proceeding  either  from  a  blow  with  another 
horfe’s  foot,  or  from  an  Over-reach  in  trolly  weather, 
when  a  horfe,  being  rough-lhod,  or  having  fhoes  with 
long  calkers,  ltrikes  his  hinder-loot  again!!  his  fore-leg. 
The  farriers  diftinguifh  upper  attaints,  given  by  the  toe  of 
the  hind  foot  upon  the  Anew  of  the  fore  leg  ;  and 
nether  attaint s,  or  over-reachers  on  the  paftern-joint, 
which  are  little  bladders  like  wind-galls,  coming  eithei 
by  a  wrench,  a  ftrain,  an  over-reach,  or  the  like.  I  he 
ulual  place  is  in  the  heel  or  frulh. 

ATTAINTED,  Attaintus,  or  Attinctus,  in  Law, 
is  ufed  for  a  perfon  found  guilty  of  fome  crime  or  of¬ 
fence,  particularly  of  felony  or  treafon,  by  due  courle 
of  law. 

Yet  a  man  is  faid  to  de  attainted  ot  perjury,  attainted  of 
difleifm  ;  and  fo  it  is  ufed  in  French;  as ,cjlrc  attcint, 
vaincu  en  aucun  cas,  is  to  be  ca/r  in  any  caufe. 
ATTELABUS,  a  genus  of  infeeds  belonging  to  the  order 
of  coleoptcra. in  the  Linr.rean  fyftem. 

ATTALIChE  vejies,  in  Antiquity,  garments  made  of  a  kind 
of  cloth  of  gold. 

They  took  the  denomination  from  Attains,  furnamed 
Philometer,  a  wealthy  king  ot  Pergamus,  who  was  the 
fir!!,  according  to  Pliny,  who  procured  gold  to  be  woven 
into  cloth.  Hi!!.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4^- 
ATTALUS,  and  Attalicus,  in  the  Ancient  PhjJc,  epi¬ 
thets  given  to  certain  medicines,  deferibed  by  Galen,  but 
now  out  of  ufe. 

ATTELLAN/E,  fee  Atellanje. 

ATTEMPERATION,  in  Rhetoric,  & c.  the  calling  a  re- 
firidtion,  or  flattening,  on  fomething  faid  by  the  formulas. 
Fama  eft,  ut  pethibenl ,  ts>c.  . 

ATTEND  AN!',  or  Attendent,  in  a  general  fenfe ; 

fee  Assistant,  Retinue,  and  Satellites. 
Attendant,  Attendens,  in  Law ,  fignifies  one  that 
owes  duty  or  fervice  to  another,  or  depends  in  lo.ne 
manner  upon  him. 

Thus  if  there  be  lord  mefne  and  tenant ;  and  the  tenant 
hold  of  the  mefne  by  a  penny  :  and  the  meine  hold  over 
by  two-pence  :  if  the  mefne  releafe  to  the  tenant  a.l  his 
Vol.  I.  N?  29. 
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right  in  the  land,  and  the  tenant  die,  his  wife  (hull  bS 
endowed  of  the  land,  and  fnall  be  attendant  on  the  heir* 
of  the  third  part  of  the  penny,  not  of  the  third  part  of 
the  two  pence  ;  file  being  to  be  endowed  of  the  be!! 
poffeffion  of  her  hufband. 

Where  the  wife  is  endowed  by  the  guardian,  fhe  fhall  b<2 
attendant  to  the  guardian,  and  to  the  heir  at  his  full 

age‘  .... 
ATTENTION,  AttenTio,  a  due  application  of  the  ear, 

or  the  mind,  to  any  thing  faid,  or  done,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  thereof. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  ter.de,  L  fir  etch. 
Attention  of  mind  is  not  properly  an  act  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  but  rather  of  the  will,  by  which  it  calls 
the  undemanding  from  the  confideration  of  other  ob¬ 
jects,  and  diredls  it  to  the  thing  in  hand.  NeverthelelV, 
our  attention  is  not  always  voluntary  :  an  interefiing  ob¬ 
ject  feizes,  and  fixes  it  beyond  the  power  of  controul. 

' Attention ,  in  refpec!  of  hearing,  is  the  fttetching  or 
ftraining  of  th e  membrana  tympani,  fo  as  to  make  it  more 
fufceptible  of  founds,  and  better  prepared  to  catch  even 
a  feeble  agitation  of  the  air.  Or,  it  is  the  adj  tilling  the 
tenfion  of  that  membrane  to  the  degree  of  loudnefs  or 
lownefs  of  the  found  to  which  wc  are  attentive. 
ATTENUANTS,.or  Attenuating  medicines ,  are  fuch 
as  fubtilize  and  break  the  humours  into  finer  parts  ;  and 
thus  difpofe  them  for  motion,  circulation,  excretion, 
&c. 

Attcnuants  Hand  oppofed  to  incrafjants,  or  thickeners, 
medicines  which  condenfe,  infpifiate,  &c. 

Thefle  medicines  are  of  the  utmef!  importance  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic,  as  a  little  refledlion  upon  their  na¬ 
tures,  qualities,  and  manner  of  operation,  will  cafily 
convince  us.  To  this  clai's  belong  the  roots  of  arum, 
afarabacca ,  acorus ,  elecampane,  and  Florentine  orris  ;  the 
leaves  of  brook-lime,  feurvy-grafs,  water-crefs,  Indian 
crefies,  dittander,  fumitory,  marfh-trefoil,  fmall  cen¬ 
taury  ;  all  the  fpecies  of  garlic,  onion,  and  le<?k,  and 
the  wood  and  bark  of  guaiuatm  ;  among  the  fpices,  pep¬ 
per  and  ginger ;  among  ihe  feeds,  thefe  of  mufrard, 
feurvy-grafs,  and  crefies  ;  among  the  gums,  galbanum, 
ammoniacum,  myrrh,  and  benjamin.  Among  the  che¬ 
mical  preparations,  the  mol!  powerful  attcnuants  are  ca¬ 
lomel,  cethiops,  flour  of  brimfione,  the  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  the  i'alts  of  the  purging  waters,  vitriolated  tartar, 
regenerated  tartar,  and  folution  of  crabs  eyes,  nitre, 
and  fal  ammoniac ;  the  volatile  fait  and  the  urinous  fpirit  of 
fa l  ammoniac  alfo  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  oxymcl  of 
fquills,  and  the  acid  tindture  of  antimony.  Medicated 
fprings  alfo  belong  to  this  clafs  cf  medicines,  becaufe 
they,"  be  fide  their  diluting  and  aperient  natures,  are  alia 
highly  attenuating.  Infulions  in  form  of  tea,  from  the 
quantity  of  warm  water  they  confil!  of,  are  alfo  very 
efficacious  alternants,  and  are  very  powerful  in  the  dis¬ 
uniting  coaleflcent  molecules.  Of  this  clafs  alfo  are 
lweet  "whey,  and  a  multitude  of  other  lefs  ufed  and  Icfs 
powerful  medicines. 

Of  thefe,  fome  ad!  upon  the  fluid,  and  others  upon  the 
folid  parts  of  the  human  body.  Thofe  which  ad!  upon 
the  fluids,  by  mere  contad!,  are  very  few  in  number, 
being  only  the  watery  diluents  which  are  of  Angular 
efficacy  in  colliquating  the  vilcid  and  glutinous  humours. 
All  the  other  medicines  mentioned  as  attcnuants  ad!  only 
on  the  flolids,  by  increasing  their  tone,  augmenting  their 
flrength,  heightening  their  contractile  force,  and  adding 
to  the  elaflicity  and  fyftolic  motion  of  the  veflels  ;  by 
which  means  they  prefs  and  impel  more  vigoroufly  their 
contained  fluids,  and  by  that  means  divide  and  break 
them,  by  driving  them  forcibly  through  fmall  paffages. 
Attenuating  and  inciding  medicines  are  of  very  extenfive 
ufe  in  phyfic,  and.  come  under  different  denominations, 
according  to  the  different  efledts  they  produce.  Thus, 
when  tenacious  and  vifeid  juices  not  only  ftagnatc  in  the 
cavities  of  the  veffels,  but  obftrud!  the  minute  dud!s  of 
the  vifeera  afid  emunftories,  thefe  medicines,  by  their 
inciding  and  attenuating  quality,  difeharge  the  humours, 
and  remove  the  ob  ft  ruCtions  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
not  improperly  called  aperients',  and  they  deferve  alfo, 
in  thefe  cafes,,  the  names  of  antjcorbutics,  aiid  Jwcctcners 
of  the  blood. 

Atttnuants  produce  fo  gteat  a  variety  of  effe&s,  that  it  is 
proper  we  Ihould  he  well  acquainted  with  then?  feveral 
kinds,  as  appropriated  to  the  feveral  dlforders,  and  know 
which  will  prove  molt  ferviceable  in  each.  The  diffolv- 
mg  and  attenuating  of  vilcid  crudities  in  tile  fiomach  and 
prima  via,  is  well  anfwerM  by  the  roots  of  arum,  acorus , 
pepper,  ginger,  and  the  like;  as  alfo  by  fal  ammonias , 
vitriolated  tartar,  and  fixed  alkaline  lalts,  and  the  fimple 
or  dulcified  fpirit  of  fait.  When  crude  and  unconcoct¬ 
ed  humours  are  to  be  evacuated  by  llool,  this  intention 
is  very  well  anfwered  by  the  neutral  falt>,  as  the  lalts  of 
the  purging  water,  and  the  fal  polycrejlum ,  with  a  uiffi- 
cient  quantity  of  a  watery  vehicle. 
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When  vjfcid  humours,  cccafioning  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  are  to  be  attenuated  and  expectorated,  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  molt  effectually  anfwered  by  elecampane  and 
orris  roots  ;  and  by  gum  ammuiiacum ,  myrrh,  or  benja¬ 
min,  and  balfam  of  Peru ;  or  by  regenerated  tartar, 
oxymel  of  fquills,  a  folution  of  crabs  eyes  in  diftilled 
vinegar,  and  the  lyrups  of  tobacco,  and  the  like. 

When  the  mafs  o*  blood  is  tainted  by  thick  and  tena¬ 
cious  jordes,  and  the  emundories  are  by  that  means,  ob- 
ftruded,  and  the  humours  contaminated  by  a  faline  ful- 
phureous  and  fcorbutic  dyfcracy,  the  molt  efficacious  of 
the  attenuanti ,  are  the  horfe-radifh,  feurvy-grafs,  water 
and  garden-creffes,  muftard,  gum-ammoniacum,  benjamin, 
myrrh,  the  oil  of  fixed  nitre,  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium , 
folutions  of  nitre,  fpirit  of  fai  ammoniac ,  fait  of  worm¬ 
wood  with  lemon-juice,  and  the  falts  of  the  medicinal 
waters. 

When  grumous  or  coagulated  bloo.1,  occasioned  by  con- 
tufions  or  blows,  is  to  be  attenuated ,  and  again  diftblved, 
the  intention  is  admirably  anfwered  by  the  roots  of  So¬ 
lomon’s  feal,  vinegar,  and  crabs  eyes,  the  regenerated 
tartar,  and  nitre  prepared  with  antimony. 

And  in  Cafes  where  the  lymph  has  acquired  a  preterna¬ 
tural  thicknefs  and  vifeidity,  efpeciaily  if  from  a  venereal 
taint,  the  curative  intention  is  molt  effectually  anfwered 
by  guaiacum ,  the  acrid  tincture  of  antimony,  calomel, 
< vthiops  mineral,  and  the  like ;  which  when  Ikilfully 
tifed,  are  of  fingular  efficacy  in  diflolving  and  attenuating 
the  vifeid  juices  impacted  in  the  glands  of  the  live/. 
Hoffman. 

,A  I  I  ENUA  I  ION,  the  ad  of  attenuating',  that  is,  of 
making  any  fluid  thinner,  and  lefs  confident,  than  it 
was  before. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  and  tenuis ,  thin.. 
Attenuation  is  defined  more  generally  by  Chauvin,  the 
dividing  or  feparating  of  the  minute  parts  of  any  body, 
which  before,  by  their  mutual  nexus  or  implication, 
formed  a  more  continuous  mafs. — Accordingly,  among 
Alchemifls ,  v/e  fometimes  find  the  word  ufed  for  pulve¬ 
rization,  or  the  act  of  reducing  a  body  into  an  impalp¬ 
able  powder,  by  grinding,  pounding,  or  the  like. 

A  n  ERMINING,  in  our  Old  Writer',  is  ufed  for  a  time, 
or  term  granted  for  payment  of  a  debt,  according  to 
Blount. 

A  PTES  TATION,  the  giving  teftimony,  or  evidence,  of 
the  truth  of  any  thing  ;  efpeciaily  in  writing. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  teflis,  witnefs. 
Miracles  need  be  well  attejicd,  to  gain  Credit. 

ATTIC,  fomething  relating  to  Attica,  or  the  city  of 
Athens.  -  In  matters  of  Philology  we  ufe,  Attic  fait,  tales 
Attici,  meaning  a  delicate,  poignant  kind  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  writers.  —  Attic  witnefs 
was  a  witnefs  incapable  of  corruption ;  fo  an  Attic  mufe 
was  an  excellent  one,  &c. 

Attic  is  alio  ufed  in  Architecture  for  a  kind  of  building, 
wherein  there  is  no  roof  or  covering  to  be  leen  ;  thus 
called  becaufe  ufual  at  Athens. 

Attic,  or  Attic  Order,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  little  order, 
after  the  manner  of  a  pedeftal,  railed  upon  another 
larger  order,  by  way  of  crowning,  or  to  finilh  the 
building.  —  See  Tab.  Archit.jig.  40.  (C.)  which  exhibits 
an  Attic  order  with  pilafters. 

An  Attic  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  conveniency  of 
having  a  wardrobe,  or  the  like  ;  and  inftead  of  regular 
columns,  has  only  pilafters  of  a  particular  form  ;  and 
fometimes  no  pilafters  at  all. 

There  are  alfo  Attics  ufed  for  high  altars. — The  order 
takes  its  name  from  Athens,  where  it  was  firft  prac- 
tifed. 

Attic  of  a  roof,  is  a  little  ftory  or  pedeftal,  either  of  ftone 
or  wood  covered  with  lead,  lerving  as  a  kind  of  parapet 
to  a  terrace,  platform,  or  the  like. 

Attic  Bafc,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  bafe  ufed  by  the  Ancient 
Architects,  in  the  Doric  order  ;  and  which  AAodern  Ar¬ 
chitects  have  given  to  the  Doric  column. 

The  Attic  baje  is  the  fame  with  Palladio’s  Ionic  bafc. 

The  Attic  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  bafes.  See 
Base. 

Attic  continued,  is  that  which  encompaffes  the  whole 
circumference  of  a  building,  without  any  interruption  ; 
following  all  the  jets,  the  returns  of  the  pavilions,  & c. 

Attic  interpofed,  is  that  fituate  between  two  tall  ftories, 
fometimes  adorned  with  columns,  or  pilafters. 

Attic  Tear,  fee  Year. 

ATTILUS,  a  river-filh,  of  the  sTURGEON-kind,  called 
by  fome  adcllo ,  adanc,  and  adeno.  It  grows  to  a  very 
large  fize,  and  when  full-grown,  calls  its  feales,  and 
never  has  any  frelh  ones  in  their  place,  but  remains  per¬ 
fectly  fmooth  ;  in  which  it  differs  from  the  common 
fturgeon.  But  it  feems  not  to  differ  in  any  effential  point 
from  the  huso  Germanorum.  It  is  an  eatable  filh,  but 
is  greatly  inferior  in  tafte  to  the Jlurgeon.  Willughby. 


ATTINGA,  a  fpecies  of  the  die  don  if?  the  order  of 

NANTES. 

Ad  I  IRE,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  the  third 
part  or  divifion  of  tiie  flower  of  a  plant;  the  other  two 
being  the  cmpalemcnt  and  the  foliation . 

The  attire  is  of  two  kinds  ;  feminform,  and  florid — The 
feminiform  attire  confifts  of  two  parts;  chives,  or Jiamina) 
and  fummits,  or  apices  ;  one  upon  each  ft  amen. 

The  florid  attire  is  ufually  called  the  thrums,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  marygold,  tanfy,  &c.  —  Thofe  thrums  are 
called  Juits,  which  confift  of  two,  but  moft  times  of  three 
pieces. — And  the  outer  part  of  the  fuit  is  the  floret,  whole 
body  is  divided  at  the  top  like  a  cowflip-flower,  into  five 
parts,  or  diftind  leaves. 

Attire,  in  Hunting,  denotes  the  head  and  horns  of  a  deer. 
The  attire  of  a  flag,  if  perfect,  confifts  of  bur,  pearls, 
beam,  gutters,  antler,  fur-antler,  royal,  fur-royal,  and 
croches.  — Of  a  buck,  of  the  bur,  beam,  brow-antler, 
advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers. 

A  I  7  1 1  UDE,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  pofture,  or 
gefture,  of  a  figure,  or  ftatue  ;  or  the  difpolition  of  its 
parts,  by  which  we  difcover  the  adion  it  is  engaged  in, 
and  the  very  fentiment  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
perfon  reprefented. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  atlitudine ,  which 
fignifies  the  fame-,  and  that  from  the  Latin  aptitude, 
fitnefs . 

The  reprefenting  of  this  'adion  and  fentiment  in  a 
ft;  ong  and  lively  manner,  makes  what  they  call  a  good 

expre/jion. 

A7  EOLLENS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  common  to  feveral 
mufcles,  whofe  office  or  action  is  to  raile  the  parts  they 
belong  to. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  ad,  to,  and  tollo. 
J  Ift.  * 

T  he  attollens,  or  attollcnt  mufcles,  are  otherwife  called 
levators  and  elevators. 

ATTMELLA,  fee  Ahmella. 

ATTORN  ARE,  in  the  original  fenfe,  flgnifled  to  turn  over 
money  and  goods,  that  is,  to  affign  and  appropriate  them 
to  certain  perfons,  or  ufe.  ITiis  is  properly  called  attor- 
n arc  rein . 

Attornare  perfonam ,  denotes  to  depute  a  reprefentative, 
or  proxy,  to  appear  and  ad  for  another. 

Thus  in  trials  at  Common  Law,  the  plaintiff,  or  defend¬ 
ant,  ictained  attornatumjuum  pofltum  in  loco  Juo  adlucren- 
dum  vel  pet  pendum. 

A  I  IORNAFO  facicndo  vel  rccipiendo,  in  the  Common 
Law,  a  writ  to  command  a  fheriff,  or  fteward,  of  county- 
court,  or  hundred  court,  to  receive  end  admit  an  attornry 
to  appear  for  the  perfon  that  oweth  fuit  of  court. 
F.  N.  B.  156.  Every  perfon  that  owes  fuit  to  the  county- 
court,  court-baron,  &c.  may  make  an  attorney  to  do  his 
fuit.  Stat.  20.  EL  III.  c.  10. 

Al'TORNEY,  Atturnatus,  or  Attornatus,  in 
Law,  a  perfon  appointed  by  another  to  do  fomething  in 
his  ftead,  particularly  to  folicit  and  carry  on  a  iaw-fuit. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin,  ad,  to  ;  and  the 
French  tourner ,  to  turn  ;  q.  d.  to  turn  a  bn  fine  fs  over  to 
another.  The  ancient  Latin  name,  according  to  Bradon, 
is  rflpon falls. 

Attorneys,  in  Common  Law,  are  much  the  fame  with  pro¬ 
curators,  pr odors,  or  fynodics,  in  the  Civil  Law.  * 
Attorneys  are  properly  thofe  who  fue  out  writs  or  procefs, 
or  commence,  carry  on,  and  defend  adions,  or  other 
proceedings,  in  the  names  of  other  perfons,  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  common  law.  They  are  diftinguilhed 
from  folicitors,  who  do  the  like  buiinefs  in  couits  of 
equity;  as  the  chancery,  equity-court  in  the  exchequer, 
chamber-court  of  the  duchy,  or  the  like. 

None  are  to  be  admitted  to  ad  either  as  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  having  ferved  a  clerkihip  of  five  years, 
taken  the  oath  provided  in  that  cafe,  and  been  enrolled.— 
Judges  of  the  laid  courts  of  law  are  to  examine  into  the 
capacity  of  the  attorneys  ;  and  thofe  of  the  courts  of 
equity,  into  the  capacity  of  the  Johcitors.  2.  G.  II. 
c.  23. 

Anciently,  thofe  of  authority  in  courts  had  it  in  their 
power  whether  or  no  to  fuffer  men  to  appear  or  fue  by 
another  than  themlelves  ;  as  appears  from  Fitz.  de  Nat. 
Iirev.  in  die  writ,  Dedimus  poteflatem  de atturnato  facicndo ; 
where  it  appears  that  men  were  driven  to  procure  the 
king’s  writs,  or  letters  patent,  to'  appoint  attorneys  for 
them  :  but  it  is  fmee  provided  by  parliament,  that  it 
Ihall  be  lawful  to  appoint  an  attorney  without  any  circu- 
ition  :  as  appears  by  feveral  ftatutes.  20  H.  III/.  c.  10. 
6  Ed.  I.  c.  8.  &c. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  writs  in  the  table  of  the  re- 
giftcr,  wherein  the  king  commands  the  judges  to  admit 
of  attorneys ;  whereby  there  arofe  fo  many  unfkilful  at¬ 
torneys,  and  fo  many  mifehiefs  thereby,  that  for  reftrain- 
ing  them,  it  was  cnaded,  4  H.  IV.  c.  i3.  that  the 

judges 
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judges  fnould  examine  them,  and  difplace  the  unficilful  ; 
and  again,  33  H.  VI.  c.  7.  that  there  fhould  be  but  a 
certain  number- of  attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  And 
many  fubfequent  ftatutes  have  brought  them  under  far¬ 
ther  regulations.  3  Jac.  x.c.  7.  12G.I.  c.  29.  2  G.  II. 
c.  23.  22  Gi  II.  c.  46.  23  G.  II.  c.  26. 

Attorney  is  either  general  or  Jpccial. 

Attqrne 'i-gencral,  is  he  who  is  appointed  to  manage  the 
affairs,  or  Yuits  of  a  community ;  or  rather,  he  who  is 
appointed  to  conduct  all  the  fuits  in  general,  whether  of 
a  community,  or  a  particular  perfon. 

Such  as  the  attorney-general  to  the  king,  who  is  the  fame 
as  the  procurator  Catfaris  in  the  Roman  empire.  See 
Procurator. 

To  him  come  warrants  for  making  out  patents,  par¬ 
dons,  &c. 

Pie  is  at  the  head  of  managing  all  law-affairs  of  the 
crown,  either  in  criminal  profecutions,  or  otherwife ; 
efpecially  in  matters  of  treafon,  fedition,  &c.  In  all 
courts  he  pleads  within  the  bar ;  but,  when  a  privy 
counfellor,  he  cannot  plead  in  any  court,  but  on  the  king’s 
affairs,  without  obtaining  a  privy-feal  tor  fo  doing. 

Attorne Y-lpecial,  is  he  who  is  employed  in  one  or  more 
caufes  particularly  fpecined. 

Attorneys  are  alfo  diftinguifhed,  with  retpedP  to  the 
courts,  into  attorneys  at  large,  and  attorneys  Jpccial ,  be¬ 
longing  to  this  or  that  court  only. — No  man  can  pradtife 
as  an  attorney  in  any  particular  court,  unlefs  he  is  admit¬ 
ted  and  fworn  an  attorney  of  that  court. 

Attorney  of  the  duchy  court  of  Lancafler ,  alturnatus  curia 
ducatus  Lancaftria ,  is  the  fecond  officer  in  that  court  ; 
being  there,  for  his  fkill  in  law,  placed  as  affeilor  to  the 
chancellor  cf  the  court. 

Attorney,  Letter  of .  See  Letter. 

Attorney,  JVarrant  of.  See  Warrant. 

ATTOURNMENT,  or  Attornment,  in  Laity  a  tranf- 
ferring  of  duty  and  fervice  to  another  lord  ;  or  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  which  a  tenant  makes  of  homage  and  fer¬ 
vice  to  a  new  lord. 

Thus,  when  one  is  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  reverfion 
grants  his  right  to  another,  it  is  neceffary  tne  tenant  for 
life  agree  thereto,  which  is  called  attournment,  and  wita- 
out  which  nothing  paffes  by  the  grant. — If  the  grant  be 
by  fine,  in  court  of  record,  the  tenant  fhall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  atiourn.  Sat.  27.  PI.  VIII. 

The  words  ufed  in  attournment  are  t’nefe  :  I  agree  to  the 
grant  made  to  you  ;  or,  more  commonly,  1  atiourn  to  you 
by  force  of  the  fame  grant ;  or,  I  become  your  tenant ;  or  de¬ 
liver  to  the  grantee  a  penny  by  way  of  attournment.  Lyttel. 
lib.  3. 

Attournment  is  either  by  word,  or  by  adt ;  voluntary,  or 
compulfory;  by  the  writ  per  qua  fervitia ,  or  by  diftrefs. 
—  It  may  be  made  to  the  lord  himfelf,  or  to  his  fteward, 
in  court. 

There  is  alfo  attournment  in  deed,  and  attournment  in  law. 
Attournment  in  law  is  an  adt,  which,  though  it  be  not  an^ 
exprefs  attournment,  yet,  in  intendment  of  law,  is  of 
equal  force. 

This  was  a  large  topic  in  our  Common  Law ;  but  now 
much  of  this  learning  is  out  of  ufe  :  and  by  a  late  ftatute 
it  is  enabled,  that  all  grants  and  conveyances  of  manors, 
lands,  rents,  reverfions,  &c.  by  fine  or  otherwife,  fhall 
be  good  without  the  attournment  of  the  tenants  of  fuch 
lands,  or  of  the  particular  tenant  upon  whole  e (late  any 
fuch  reverfion,  &c..  fhall  be  expedtant  or  depending. 
But  notice  mull  be  given  of  the  grant  to  the  tenant;  be¬ 
fore  which  he  fnall  not  be  prejudiced  by  payment  of  any 
rent  to  the  grantor,  or  for  breach  of  the  condition  for 
non-payment.  Stat.  42nd  5  Ann.  c.  16.  And  attourn- 
ments  of  lands,  kc.  made  by  tenants  to  ftrangers,  fhall 
be  void,  and  their  landlord  s  poifeffion  not  aftedled 
thereby.  Though  this  fhall  not  extend  to  vacate  any 
attournment  made  purfuant  to  a  judgment  at  law,  or  with 
confent  of  the  landlord  ;  or  on  a  forfeited  mortgage,  & c. 

by  11.  G.  II.  c.  19.  .  „  , 

ATTRACTION,  Attractio,  or  Tractio,  in  Mecha¬ 
nics,  the  aa  of  a  moving  power,  whereby  a  moveable  is 
drawn,  or  brought  nearer  to  the  mover. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  trahe,  I  draw. 

As  Action  and  re- action  are  alv/ays  equal,  and  con¬ 
trary  ;  it  follows,  that,  in  all  attraction,  the  mover  is 
drawn  towards  the  mtweable,  as  much  as  the  moveable 

towards  the  mover.  . 

Attraction,  or  Attractive  force,  in  the  Ancient  Phy- 
fics,  denotes  a  natural  power  fuppofed  to  be  inherent  in 
certain  bodies,  whereby  they  aa  on  other  diitant  bodies, 
and  draw  them  toward  themfelves. 

This  the  Peripatetics  call  the  motion  of  attraction  ;  and 
on  many  occafions,  suction  ;  and  produce  various  in- 
flances  where  they  luppofe  it  to  obtain.  Lhus  the  air 
in  refpiration,  i5  taken  in,  according  to  them,  by  at¬ 
traction  of  juCtion  ;  lo  is  the  frnoke  through  a  P*Pe  t°_ 


fiacco  ;  and  the  milk  out  of  the  mother’s  breaft  :  thus 
alfo  it  is,  that  the  blood  and  humours  rife  in  a  cupping- 
glafs,  water  in  a  pump,  and  fnoke  in  chimneys  ;  fo  va¬ 
pours  and  exhalations  are  attradted  by  the  fun,  iron  by 
the  magnet,  ftraws  by  amber,  and  electrical  bodies,  &c. 
But  the  later  pbilofophers  generally  explode  the  notion 
of  attraction  ;  afferting,  that  a  body  cannot  a£t  where  it 
is  not  5  and  that  all  motion  is  performed  by  mere  im- 
pulfion. — Accordingly,  mofl  cf  the  effedts  which  the 
ancients  attributed  to  this  unknown  part  of  attraction, 
the  moderns  have  difeovered  to  be  owing  to  more  fenfible 
and  obvious  caufes  ;  particularly  the  preifure  of  the  air. 
To  this  are  owing  the  phenomena  of  infpiration,  linoak- 
ing,  fucking,  cupping-glafles,  pumps,  vapours,  exhala¬ 
tions,  &c. 

The  power  oppofite  to  attraction  is  called  repulsion  5 
which  is  alfo  argued  to  have  l'ome  place  in  natural  tilings. 

Attraction,  or  Attractive  power ,  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  ufed,  in  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  for  a  power,  or 
principle,  whereby  all  bodies,  and'  the  particles  of  all 
bodies,  mutually  tend  towards  each  other.  -  Or,  more 
juftly,  attraction  is  the  effect  of  fuch  power,  whereby 
every  particle  of  matter  tends  towards  every  other- 
particle. 

Attraction,  its  laws,  phenomena ,  kc.  form  the  chief  fubjedt 
of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy.  See  Newtonian 
Philofophy. 

The  principle  of  attraction,  in  the  Newtonian  fenfe  of  it, 
feems  to  have  been  firft  furmifed  by  Copernicus.  “  As 
“  for  gravity,”  fays  Copernious,  “  I  confider  it  as  no- 
“  thing  more  than  a  certain  natural  appetence  ( appetentia) 

“  that  the  Creator  has  impreiied  upon  all  the  parts  of 
“  matter,  in  order  to  their  uniting  or  coalefcing  into  a 
«  globular  form,  for  their  better  prefervation  ;  and  it  is 
“  credible  that  the  fame  power  is  alfo  inherent  in  the 
“  fun  and  moon,  and  planets,  that  thofe  bodies  may 
“  conftantly  retain  that  round  figure  in  which  we  be- 
“  hold  them.”  De  Rev.  Orb.  Coeleft.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
And  Kepler  calls  gravity  a  corporeal  and  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  between  fimilar  bodies,  in  order  to  their  union. 
Aft. „  Nov.  in  Introd.  And  he  pronounces  more  poft- 
tivelv,  that  no  bodies  whatfoever  were  abfolutely  light, 
but  "only  relatively  fo  ;  and  confequently,  that  all  matter 
was  Objected  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Ibid. 

The  firft  in  this  country  who  adopted  the  notion  of  at¬ 
traction,  was  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  his  book  de  Magnate  ;  and 
the  next  was  the  celebrated  lord  Baccn.  Nov.  Organ, 
lib.  ii.  aphor.  36.  45.  48.  Sylv.  cent.  i.  exp.  33.  In 
France  it  was  received  by  Fermat  and  Roberval ;  and  in 
Italy  by  Galikeo  and  Borelli.  But  till  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
appeared,  this  principle  was  very  imperfectly  defined 
and  applied. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  this  great  author  makes 
ufe  of  the  word  attraction,  in  common  with  the  fchool 
philofophers ;  yet  he  very  ftudioufiy  diftinguilhes  be¬ 
tween  the  ideas.  The  ancient  attraction  was  fuppofed  a 
kind  of  quality,  inherent  in  certain  bodies  themfelves  ; 
and  arifing  from  their  particular  or  fpecific  forms. 

The  Newtonian  attraction  is  a  more  indefinite  principle  ; 
denoting,  not  any  particular  kind  or  manner  of  adtion, 
nor  the  phyfical  caufe  of  fuch  action  ;  but  only  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  general,  a  conatus  acccdcndt,  to  whatever 
caufe,  phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  fuch  effect  be  owing  ; 
whether  to  a  power  inherent  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  or 
to  the  impulfe  of  an  external  agent. 

Accordingly,  that  author,  in  his  Philofoph.  Nat.  Prin. 
Math,  notes,  “  that  he  ufes  the  words  attraction,  impulfe, 
«  and  propenjion  to  the  centre,  indifferently ;  and  cautions 
“  the  reader  not  to  imagine,  that  by  attraction  he  expreffes 
“  the  modus  of  the  adtion,  or  the  efficient  caufe  thereof ; 
«  as  if  there  were  any  proper  powers  in  the  centres, 
«  which  in  reality  are  only  mathematical  points  5  or,  as 
if  centres  could  attract.”  Lib.  i.  p.  5,  — So  he  “con- 
«  fiders  centripetal  powers  as  attractions  ;  though  phy- 
«  fically  fpeaking,  it  were  perhaps  more  juft  to  call  them 
“  impu/fes.”  IbT  p.  148.  He  adds,  “  that  what  he  calls 
“  attraction  may  poffibly  be  effected  by  impulfe,  though 
«  not  a  common  or  corporeal  impulfe  ;  or  after  feme 
“  other  manner  unknown  to  us.”  Optic,  p.  322. 
Attraction,  if  confidered  as  a  quality  ariling  from  the 
fpecific  forms  of  bodies,  ought,  together  with  fympathy, 
antipathy,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  occult  qualities,  to  be 
exploded.  But  when  we  have  fet  thefe  aiide,  there  will 
remain  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  particu¬ 
larly  tl'.e  gravity  or  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  tendency 
to  a  centre,  which  argue  a  principle  of  adtion  feemingly 
diftinct  from  impulfe  ;  "where,  at  leaft,  there  is  no  fenfible 
impulfion  concerned.  Nay,  what  is  more,  this  action,  in 
fome  refpedts,  differs  from  all  impulfion  we  know  cf ;  im¬ 
pulfe  being  always  found  to  adt  in  proportion  to  the  fur- 
faces  of  bodies  ;  whereas  gravity  acts  according  to  their 

folid  content,  and  confequently  muft  arife  from  .ome 
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taule  Hi  at  penetrates  or  pervades  the  whole  fubftancc 
thereof. — This  unknown  principle,  unknown,  we  mean, 
in  refped  of  its  caufe,  for  its  phenomena  and  effects  are 
molt  obvious,  with  all  thcfpecies  and  modifications  there¬ 
of,  we  call  attra it  ion ;  which  is  a  general  name,  under 
which  all  mutual  tendencies,  where  no  phyfical  impulfe 
appears,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  accounted  for 
from  any  known  laws  of  nature,  may  be  ranged. 

And  henCe  arife  divers  particular  kinds  of  attraflion  ;  as, 
gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  Sic.  which  are 
fo  many  different  principles,  adding  by  different  laws  3 
and  only  agreeing  in  this,  that  we  do  not  fee  any  phyfi¬ 
cal  caufes  thereof :  but  that,  as  to  our  fenfes,  they  may 
leally  arife  from  fome  power  or  efficacy  in  fuch  bodies, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  ad,  even  upon  diflant  bo¬ 
dies  ;  though  our  reafon  abfolutely  difallows  of  any  fuch 
adion. 

Attraflion  may  be  divided,  with  refped  to  the  law  it  ob- 
ferves,  into  two  kinds,  i.  That  which  extends  to  afen- 
fible  distance.-  Such  are  the  attraflion  of  gravity,  found 
in  all  bodies  :  and  the  attraflion  of  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  found  in  particular  bodies.  The  feveral 
laws  and  phenomena  of  each,  fee  under  their  refpedive 
articles. 

The  attraflion  of  gravity,  called  alfo  among  mathema¬ 
ticians  the  centripetal  force ,  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
univerfa!  principles  in  all  nature.  We  fee  and  feel  it 
operate  on  bodies  near  the  earth,  and  find,  by  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  fame  power  (i.  c.  a  power  which  ads  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  rules,  viz.  always 
proportionably  to  the  quantities  of  matter,  and  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  reciprocally)  does  alfo  obtain 
intiie  moon,  and  the  other  planets  primary  and  fecondary, 
as  well  as  in  the  comets  :  and  even  that  this  is  the  very 
power  whereby  they  are  all  retained  in  their  orbits,  &c. 
And  hence,  as  gravity  is  found  in  all  the  bodies  which 
come  under  our  obfervation,  it  is  eafily  inferred,  by  one 
of  the  lettled  rules  of  philolophizing,  that  it  obtains  in- 
all  others  ;  and  as  it  is  found  to  be  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  body,  it  muft  be  in  every  particle  thereof 3 
•and  hence,  every  particle  in  nature  is  proved  to  attrafl 
every  other  particle,  &c.  See  the  demonft ration  hereof 
laid  down  at  large,  with  the  application  of  the  principle  I 
to  the.celeftial  motions,  underthe  articles  Centrifugal, 
Centripetal,  Comet,  Moon,  Newtonian  Philojo- 
fh v,  Planet,  Satellite,  Sun,  See, 

From  this  attraflion  arifes  all  the  motion,  and  confe- 
quently  all  the  mutation,  in  the  great  world.  By  this, 
heavy  bodies  defeend,  and  light  ones  afeend  ;  by  this  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  directed,  vapours  and  exhalations  rife,  and 
rains,  & c.  fall.  By  this  rivers  glide,  the  air  prefies,  the, 
ocean  fwells,  &c.  In  effect,  the  motions  arifing  from 
this  principle  make  the  fubject  of  that  extenfive  branqh  of 
mathematics,  called  mechanics  or  statics  ;  with  the 
parts  or  appendages  thereof,  hydrostatics,  pneuma¬ 
tics.  See  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Sic. 

2.  That  which  does  not  extend  to  fenfible  diftances. — 
Such  is  found  to  obtain  in  the  minute  particles  whereof 
bodies  are  compofed,  which  attract  each  other  at,  or  ex¬ 
tremely  near,  the  point  of  contact,  with  a  force  much 
(uperior  to  that  of  gravity  ;  but  which  at  any  diftance 
from  it  decreafes  much  falter  then  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity.  This  power,  a  late  ingenious  author  choofes  to 
call  the  attraflion  of  cohesion  ;  as  being  that  whereby 
the  atoms  or  infenfible  particles  of  bodies  arc  united  into 
fenfible  maffes. 

This  latter  kind  of  attraflion  owns  fir  Ifaac  Newton  for 
its  difeoverer  ;  as  the  former  docs,  for  its  improver.  The 
laws  of  motion,  perculfion,  &c.  in  fenfible  bodies  under 
various  circumftances,  as  falling,  projected,  <$cc.  afeer- 
tained  by  the  later  philofophers,  do  not  reach  to  thole 
more  remote,  inteftine  motions  of  the  component  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  fame  bodies,  whereon  the  changes  of  the  tex¬ 
ture,  colour,  properties,  See.  of  bodies  depend  ;  fo  that 
our  philolophy,  if  it  were  only  founded  on  the  principle 
of  gravitation,  and  carried  fo  far  as  that  would  lead  us, 
would  neceffarily  be  very  deficient. 

But,  befide  the  Common  laws  of  fenfible  maffes,  the  mi¬ 
nute  parts  they  are  compofed  of  are  found  (abject  to 
l'ome  others,  which  have  been  but  lately  taken  notice  of, 
and  are  even  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
t6n,  to  whofe  happy  penetration  we  owe  the  hint,  con¬ 
tents  himfelf  to  eftablilh,  that  there  are  fuch  motions  in 
the  minima  natur a,  and  that  they  flow  from  certain  powers 
or  forces,  not  reducible  to  any  of  thofe  in  the  great  world. 
— In  virtue  of  thefe  powers,  he  thews,  “That  the  (mail 
“  particles  a£t  on  one  another,  even  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
“  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  refult 
“  thereof.  Senfible  bodies,  we  have  already  obferved, 

“  ad  on  one  another  divers  ways  ;  and  as  we  thus  per- 
“  ceive  the  tenor  and  courfe  of  nature,  it  appears  highly 
“  probable,  that  there  may  be  other  powers  of  the  like 
“  kind  3  nature  being  very  uniform  and  confident  with  I 


u  herfelf. — Thofe  juft  mentioned  reach  to  fenfible  di- 
u  fiances,  and  fo  have  been  obferved  by  vulgar  eyes  :  but 
“  there  may  be  others,  which  reach  to  fuch  fmall  di- 
“  fiances  as  have  hitherto  cfcaped  obl'ervation  ;  and  it  is 
u  probable  electricity  may  reach  to  fuch  diftances,  even 
“  without  being  excited  by  friction.” 

The  great  author  juft  mentioned  proceeds  to  confirm  the 
reality  oi  thefe  fufpicions  from  a  great  number  of  phe¬ 
nomena  and  experiments,  which  plainly  argue  filch  powers 
and  actions  between  the  particles,  e.  gr.  of  falts  and  wa¬ 
ter,  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  aqua  fonts  and  iron,  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  and  falt-pctre.  He  alfo  thews  that  thefe  powers, 
Stc,  are  unequally  Itrong  between  different  bodies ; 
ftronger,  e.  gr.  between  the  particles  of  fait  of  tartar  and 
thefe  of  aqua  fonts ,  than  thofe  of  filvCr  ;  between  aqua 
fortis  and  lapis  calamina'ris ,  than  iron  ;  between  iron  than 
copper,  copper  than  filver,  or  mercury.  So  fpirit  of  vitriol 
adts  on  water,  but  more  on  iron  or  copper,  &c. 

The  ether  experiments  which  countenance  the  exiftertcc 
of  fuch  principle  of  attraflion  in  the  particles  of  matter, 
are  innumerable  ;  many  of  them  the  reader  will  find  enu¬ 
merated  under  the  articles  Acid,  Matter,  Men¬ 
struum,  Salt,  Sic. 

Thefe  adi  ons,  in  virtue  whereof  the  particles  of  the  bodies 
above-mentioned  tend  towards  each  other,  the  author  calls 
by  a  general  indefinite  name,  attraflion ,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  adions,  whereby  diftant  bodies  tend  to¬ 
wards  one  another,  whether  by  impulfe,  or  by  anv  other 
more  latent  power  :  and  from  hence  he  accounts  for  an 
infinity  of  phenomenon  otherwife  inexplicable,  to  which 
the  principle  of  gravity  is  inadequate.  Such  are  cohe¬ 
sion,  dissolution,  coagulation,  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  the  ascent  or  fluids  in  capillary  "tubes,  animal 
secretion,  fluidity,  fixity,  fermentation,  &c. 
See  Sphericity,  Sic. 

“  Thus  (adds  our  immortal  author)  will  nature  be  found 
“  very  conformable  to  herfelf,  and  very  limple  ;  per- 
“  forming  all  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
“  by  the  attraflion  of  gravity,  which  intercedes  thofe 
“  bodies,  and  almoft  all  the  lmall  ones  of  their  parts,  by 
“  fome  ether  attractive  power  diftufed  through  the  par- 
“  tides  thereof.  Without  fuch  principles,  there  never 
“  would  have  been  any  motion  in  the  world  ;  and  vvith- 
“  out  the  continuance  thereof,  motion  would  foon  pferifn, 
“  there  being  otherwife  a  great  decrcafe  or  diminution 
“  thereof,  which  is  only  fupplicd  by  thefe  adive  princi- 
“  pies.”  Optics,  p.  373. 

We  need  not  fay  how  unjuft  it  is  in  the  generality  of  fo¬ 
reign  philofophers,  to  declare  againft  a  principle  which 
furnifiies  fo  beautiful  a  view,  for  no  other  reafon,'  but  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  conceive  how  one  body  fhould  ad  on 
another  at  a  diftance.  It  is  certain,  philofophy  allows  of 
no  adion  but  what  is  by  immediate  contad  and  impul¬ 
sion  (for  how  can  a  body  exert  any  adive  powc-r  there, 
where  it  does  not  exift  ?  to  fuppofe  this;  of  any  thing 
even  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf,  would  perhaps  imply 
a  contradiction)  :  yet  we  fee  effects  without  feeing  any 
iuch  impulfe ;  and  where  there ‘are  effects,  we  can  eafily 
inter  there  are  caufes,  whether  we  fee  them  or  no.  But 
a  man  may  confider  fuch  effeds,  without  entering  into 
the  confideration  of  the  caufes  3  as,  indeed,  it  feems  the* 
bufinefs  of  a  philofopher  to  do  :  for  to  exclude  a  number 
Oi  phenomena  which  we  do  tee,  will  be  to  leaves  "rcat 
chaffn  in  the  hiftory  of  nature  ;  and  to  argue  about  ac¬ 
tions  which  we  do  not  fee,  will  be  to  build°caftles  in  the 
air.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  of  attrac¬ 
tion  are  matter  of  phyfical  confideration,  and  as  fuch  in- 
titled  to  a  Ihare  in  the  tyftem  of  physics  5  but  that  the 
caufes  thereof  will  only  become  fo,  when  they  become 
fenfible  3  i.  e.  when  they  appear  to  be  the  effed:  of  lbme 
ether  higher  caufes  (for  a  caufe  is  no  otherwife  feen  than 
as  itfelf  is  an  effed,  lb  that  the  firft  caufe  muft  from  the 
nature  ot  things  be  invifible)  :  we  are  therefore  at  li¬ 
berty  to  luppole  the  caufes  ot  attraflion  what  we  plcafe, 
without  any  injury  to  the  effeds.  The  illuftrious  author 
himfelt  feems  a  little  irrefolute  as  to  the  caufes,  inclining, 
fometimes,  to  attribute  gravity  to  the  adion  of  an  imma¬ 
terial  caufe  ;  Optics,  p.  343,  &:c.  and  fometimes  to  that 
of  a  material  one.  Ibid.  p.  325. 

In  his  philofophy,  the  refearch  into  caufes  is  the  laft  thing ; 
and  never  comes  under  confideration  till  the  laws  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  effed  be  fettled  3  it  being  to  thefe  phenomena 
that  the  caufe  is  to  be  accommodated.  The  caufe  even 
ol  any,  the  grofleft,  and  moft  fenfible  adion,  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  known  :  how  impulfe  or  perculfion  itfelf  produces 
its  effed,  i.  e.  how  motion  is  communicated  by  body  to 
body,  confounds  the  deepeft  philofophers ;  yet  is  im¬ 
pulfe  received  not  only  into  philofophy ,  but  into  matbrmn- 
ties ;  and  accordingly  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  its  effeds 
make  the  greateft  part  of  common  mechanic--. 

The  other  fpecies  of  attraflion,  therefore,  in  which  no 
impulfe  is  remarkable,  when  their  phenomena  are  fuffici- 
endy  afeertained,  have  the  fame  title  to  be  promoted 
/  from 
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from  phyjlcal  to  mathematical  conhAerrixon ;  and  this,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  inquiry  into  their  caufes,  which  our 
conceptions  may  not  be  proportionate  to  :  let  their  caufes 
be  occult,  as  all  caufes,  ftriiftly  fpeaking,  are,  fo  that  their 
effebts,  which  alone  immediately  concern  us,  be  but  ap¬ 
parent.  See  Cause. 

Our  noble  countryman,  then,  far  from  adulterating  phi- 
lofophy  with  any  thing  foreign,  or  metaphyfical,  as  many 
have  reproached  him  with  doing,  has  the  glory  of  having 
thrown  every  thing  of  this  kind  out  of  his  fyflem,  and 
of  having  opened  a  new  fource  of  lublimer  mechanics, 
which,  duly  cultivated,  might  be  of  infinitely  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  all  the  mechanics  yet  known  :  it  is  hence  alone 
we  mult  expeH  to  learn  the  manner  of  the  changes,  pro- 
duHions,  generations,  corruptions,  &c.  of  natural  things  ; 
with  all  that  feene  of  wonders  opened  to  us  by  the  ope¬ 
rations  ot  chcmijlry. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  profecuted  the  difeo- 
very  with  laudable  zeal  :  Dr.  Ke;l,  particularly,  has  en-  _ 
deavoured  to  deduce  lome  of  the  laws  ot  this  new  action, 
and  applied  them  to  folve  divers  of  the  more  general 
phenomena,  of  bodies,  as  cohefion,  fluidity,  clajlicity,  /oftne/s, 
f  ermentation,  coagulation.  Sic.  And  Dr.  F  fiend,  feconding 
him,  has  made  a  further  application  of  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  to  account  at  once  for  almoft  all  the  phenomena  that 
ihcmijlry  prefents. — So  that  fome  philofophers  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  new  mechanics  fhould  feem  already 
jaifed  to  a  complete  fcience  ;  and  that  nothing  now  can 
occur,  but  what  we  have  an  immediate  folution  of, 
front  the  attractive  force. 

But  this  feems  a  little  too  precipitate  ;  a  principle  fo  fer¬ 
tile  i'himid  have  been  further  explored  ;  its  particular  laws, 
limits,  Sic.  more  induftrioufiy  detected,  and  laid  down, 
before  we  had  proceeded  to  the  application. — Attraction,  in 
the  grofs,  is  fo  complex  a  thing,  that  it  may  folve  a  thou- 
fand  uifferent  phenomena  alike  :  the  notion  is  but  one  de¬ 
gree  more  fnnple  and  precife  than  action  itfelf ;  and  till 
more  of  its  properties  are  afeertained,  it  were  better  to 
apply  it  lefs,  and  ftudy  it  more.  —  It  may  be  added,  that 
fome  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton’s  followers  have  been  charged 
with  falling  into  that  error,  which  he  induftrioufiy  avoid¬ 
ed,  viz.  of  confidering  attraction  as  a  caufe  orabtive  pro¬ 
perty  in  bodies,  not  merely  as  a  phccnomcnon  or  effect. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  extent  of  the  principle,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  it,  we  fhall  here  lubjoin  the  princi¬ 
pal  laws  and  conditions  of  it ;  as  deduced  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Dr.  Keil,  Dr.  Friend,  Sic. 

Theor.  I.  Befides  that  attractive  power  whereby  the  pla¬ 
nets  and  comets  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  there  is  an¬ 
other,  by  which  the  feveral  particles  whereof  bodies  con- 
ftft,  attraft,  and  are  mutually  attracted  by,  each  other. 
This  theorem,  we  have  already  obferved,  is  demon- 
ftrable  from  a  great  number  of  phenomena. — We  fhall 
here  only  mention  a  few  eafy  and  obvious  ones  ;  as, 
the  fpherical  figure  afiumed  by  the  drops  of  fluids, 
which  can  only  arife  from  fuch  principle  :  the  uniting 
and  incorporating  of  two  fpherules  of  quickfilver  into 
one,  upon  the  firft  touch,  or  extremely  near  approach, 
of  their  furfaces  :  the  rifing  of  water  up  the  tides  of  a 
glafs  bubble  immerged  therein,  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  other  water,  or  of  mercury  up  a  fphere  of  iron,  or 
the  like. 

As  to  the  juft  law  of  this  attraction,  it  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  :  only  this  we  know  in  the  general,  that  the  force, 
in  receding  from  the  point  of  contabt,  is  diminifhed  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diftances,  which  is  the  law  of  gravity.  Becaufe,  if  the 
diminution  were  only  in  fuch  duplicate  ratio,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  at  any  fmall  aftignable  diftance  would  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  at  the  point  of  contact  :  whereas  experience 
teaches,  that  this  attraction  almoft  vanifhes,  and  ceafes  to 
have  any  eft’eH,  at  the  fmalleft  afiignable  diftance. — But 
whether  to  fix  on  a  triplicate,  quadruplicate,  or  fome 
other  proportion  to  the  increafing  diftance,  is  not  afeer¬ 
tained  by  experiment. 

II.  The  quantity  of  attraction,  in  all  bodies,  is  exactly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting 
body  ;  as  being  in  reality  the  relult  or  fum  ot  the  united 
forces  of  the  attractions  of  all  thofe  iingle  particles,  of 
which  it  is  compofed ;  or,  in  other  words,  attraction  in 
all  bodies  is,  ceeteris  paribus,  as  their  folidities. 

Hence,  I-.  At  equal  diftances  the  attractions  of  ho'moge- 
neal  fpheres  will  be  as  their  magnitudes.  —  And, 

2.  At  any  diftance  whatever,  the  attraction  is  as  the  fphere 
divided  by  the  fquare  of  the  diftance. 

This  law,  it  muft  be  noted,  only  holds  in  refpefft  of  atoms, 
of  the  fmalleft  conftituent  particles,  fometimes  called  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  laft  ccmpof.ticn  ;  and  not  ofcorpufcles  or  com- 
pofitions  made  up  of  thefe  ;  for  they  may  be  fo  put  toge¬ 
ther,  as  that  the  moft  folid  corpufcles  may  form  the 
lighteft  particles,  i.  e.  the  unfitnefs  of  their  lurfaces  for 
intimate  contaft  may  occafion  fuch  great  interftices,  as 
Vol.  I.  N°  29. 
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will  make  their  bulks  large  in  proportion  to  their  matter. 
III.  If  a  body  confifts  or  particles,  every  one  of  which  has 
an  attract  roe  power  decreafing  in  a  triplicate,  or  more 
than  a  triplicate  ratio  of  their  diftances  ;  the  force  where¬ 
with  a  particle  is  attracted  by  that  body  in  the  point  of 
contact,  or  at  an  infinitely  little  diftance  from  trie  contact, 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  if  that  particle  were  placed 
tit  a  given  diftance  from  the  body. 

I V  .  Upon  the  fame  fuppotition,  if  the  attractive  force,  at 
any  afiignable  diftance,  hath  a  finite  ratio  to  its  gravity, 
this  force  in  the  point  of  contatt,  or  at  an  infinitely 
finall  diftance,  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  its  power 
of  gravity. 

V .  But  if  in  the  point  of  contact  the  attractive  force  of 
bodies  iiath  a  finite  ratio,  to  their  gravity;  this  force  in 
any  afiignable  diftance  is  infinitely  lefs  than  the  power  of 
gravity  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  nothing. 

V  I.  Fhe  ot  tractive  force  of  every  particle  of  matter,  in 

the  point  of  contatl,  almoft  infinitely,  exceeds  the  power 
ot  gravity,  but  is  not  infinitely  greater  than  that  power  ; 
and  therefore,  in  a  given  diftance,  the  attractive  force 
will  vanifh  to  nothing.  .  , 

1  nis  attractive  power,  therefore,  thus  fuperadded  to  mat¬ 
ter,  only  extends  to  (paces  extremely  minute,  and  va- 
nhbes  at  greater  diftances  ;  whence,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  are  at  a  prodigious  diftance  from 
each  other,  cannot  be  difturbed  by  it,  but  will  continu¬ 
ally  go  on,  as  if  .there  were  no  fuch  power  in  bodies. 

W  here  tfiis  attracting  power  ceafes,  there,  according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  does  a  repelling  power  commence  ;  or 
rather,  the  attracting  does  thenceforward  become  a  repel¬ 
ling  power. 

VII.  Suppofmg  a  corpufcle  to  touch  any  body,  the  force 
whereby  that  corpufcle  is  impelled,  that  is,  the  force  with 
which  it  coheres,  to  that  body,  will  be  proportionable  to 
the  quantity  of  contact  ;  for  the  parts,  farther  removed 
from  the  point  of  contact,  contribute  nothing  towards 

its  COHESION*. 

Hence,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  contaft  of  par- 
tides,  there  will  be  different  degrees  of  cohefion  ;  but  the 
powers  of  cohefion  are  greateft  when  the  touching  fur- 
faces  are  planes  ;  in  which  cafe,  ceeteris.  paribus ,  the  "force 
by  which  one  corpufcle  adheres  to  others  will  be  as  the 
parts  of  the  touching  furfaces. 

Hence  it  appears  why  two  perfectly  polifhed  marbles, 
joined  together  by  their  plain  furfaces,  cannot  be  forced 
afunder,  but  by  a  weight  which  much  exceeds  that  of  the 
incumbent  air. 

Hence  alfo  may  be  drawn  a  folution  of  that  famous  pro¬ 
blem  concerning  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter. 

VIII.  1  he  power  of  attraction  in  the  fmall  particles  in- 
creafes,  as  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  particles. diminifhes. 
For,  the  force  only  acting  at  or  near  the  point  of  contaH, 
the  momentum  muft  be  as  the  quantity  of  contact,  that  is, 
as  the  denfity  of  the  particles,  and  the  largenefs  of  their 
furfaces  :  but  the  furfaces  of  bodies  increafe  or  decreafe 
as  the  fquare?,  and  the  folidities,  as  the  cubes,  of  the 
diameters.  Confequently  the  fmalleft  particles,  having 
the  largeft  furfaces  in  proportion  to  their  folidities,  are 
capable  of  more  contact,  Sic.  Thole  corpufcles  are  moft 
eafily  feparated  from  one  another,  whole  contacts  are  the 
feweft  and  the  leaft,  as  in  fpheres  infinitely  fmall. 

Flence  we  have  the  caufe  of  fluidity. 

IX.  The  force  whereby  any  coipulcle  is  drawn  to  another 
nearly  adjacent  body,  buffers  no  change  in  its  quantity, 
let  the  matter  of  the  attracting  body  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
niffed  ;  fuppofing  the  fame  denfity  to  remain  in  the  body, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  corpufcle  to  continue  the  fame. 
For  fince  the  attractive  powers  of  particles  are  diffufed  onl  y 
through  the  fmalleft  fpaces,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  re¬ 
moter  parts  at  C,  D,  and  E  (Tab.  Nat.  Hijh  fig.  22.)  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  towards  attracting  the  corpufcle  A  :  and 
therefore  the  corpufcle  will  be  attracted  with  the  fame 
force  towards  B,  whether  thele  parts  remain,  or  be  taken 
away;  or,  laftly,  whether  others  be  added  to  them. 
Hence,  particles  will  have  different  attractive  forces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  ftrudture  and  compofition  ;  thus 
a  particle  perforated  will  not  attraH  fo  ftrongly  as  if  en¬ 
tire.  So,  again,  the  different  figures  into  which  a  parti¬ 
cle  is  formed,  will  cccaiion  a  diverfity  of  power  ;  thus  a 
fphere  will  attract  more  than  a  cone,  cylinder,"  Sic. 

X.  Suppofe  a  body  of  fuch  a  texture  as  that  the  particles 
of  the  laft  compofition,  by  an  external  force,  fuch  as  a 
weight  comprefling  them,  or  an  impulfe  given  by  another 
body,  may  be  a  little  removed  from  their  original  contaH, 
but  fo  as  not  to  acquire  new  ones ;  the  particles  by  their 
attractive  force  tending  to  one  another,  will  foon  return 
to  their  original  contadts.  —  But  when  the  fame  contaHs 
and  pofitions  of  the  particles  which  compofe  any  body, 
return,  the  fame  figure  of  the  body  will  alfo  be  reftored  ; 
and  therefore  bodies  which  have  loft  their  original  figures, 
may  recover  them  by  attraCti.cn. 

4  S  *  Hence 
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Hence  appears  the  caufe  of  elasticity. -For,  where 
the  contiguous  particles  of  a  body  have  by  any  external  vio¬ 
lence  been  forced  from  their  former  points  of  contact,  to 
extremely  fmall  diftances  ;  as  foon  as  that  force  is  taken  old, 
the  feparated  particles  muft  return  to  their  former  con- 
taft:  by  which  means  the  body  will  relume  its  figure, 
&c. 

XL  But  if  the  texture  of  a  body  be  fuch,  that  the  par¬ 
ticles,  by  air  impreffed  force  being  removed  from  their 
contacts,  come  immediately  into  others  of  the  fame  de¬ 
gree,  that  body  cannot  reliore  itfelf  to  its  original  figure. 
Hence  we  underftand  what  texture  that  is,  wherein  the 
softness  of  bodies  confilts. 

XII.  The  bulk  of  a  body  heavier  than  water  may  be  fo 
far  diminiihed,  that  it  fhall  remain  fufpended  in  water, 
without  defcer.ding  by  its  own  gravity. 

Hence  it  appears  why  faline,  metallic,  and  other  fuch-like 
particles,  when  reduced  to  fmall  dimenfions,  are  fufpended 
in  their  menjirua. 

XIII.  Greater  bodies  approach  one  another  with  a  lefs 
velocity  than  ftnaller.  -  For  the  force  with  which  two 
bodies  A  and  B  (Tab.  Nat.  Hfi.  fig.  23.  Nu  2.)  approach, 
refidcs  only  in  the  neareft  particles  ;  the  more  remote 
having  nothing  to  do  therein.  No  greater  force  there¬ 
fore  will  be  applied  to  move  the  bodies  A  and  B,  than 
to  move  the  particles  c  and  d\  but  the  velocities  of  bo¬ 
dies  moved  by  the  fame  force  are  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of 
the  bodies  :  wherefore  the  velocity  with  which  the  body 
A  tends  towards  B  is  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  par¬ 
ticle  c  detached  from  the  body  would  tend  towards  the 
fame  B,  as  the  particle  c  is  to  the  body  A  ;  confequently 
the  velocity  of  the  body  A  is  much  lefs  than  would  be 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  c  detached  from  the  body. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  motion  of  large  bodies  is  naturally 
fo  flow  and  languid,  that  an  ambient  fluid,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumjacent  bodies,  generally  retard  them  ;  whilft  the  lefTcr 
go  on  more  brifkly,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  ef¬ 
fects  ;  fo  much  greater  is  the  attractive  energy  in  fmaller 
bodies  than  in  the  larger.— Hence  again  appears  the  rca- 
fon  of  that  chemical  axiom  ;  Jalts  do  not  ad  till  they  are 
diffolvcd. 

XIV.  If  a  corpufcle  placed  in  a  fluid  be  equally  attracted  i 
every  way  by  the  circumambient  particles,  no  motion  of 
the  corpufcle  will  enfue.— But  if  it  be  attracted  by  fome 
particles  more  than  others,  it  will  tend  to  that  part  where 
the  attraction  is  greateft ;  and  the  motion  produced  will 
correfpond  to  the  inequality  of  the  attraction-,  viz.  the  j 
greater  the  inequality,  the  greater  the  motion,  and  vice 
ver/a. 

XV.  Corpufcies  floating  in  a  fluid,  and  attracting  each 
other  more  than  the  particles  of  the  fluid  that  lie  between 
them,  will  force  away  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  ,  and  rufh 
to  one  another  with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  their 
mutual  attraction  exceeds  that  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid. 

XVI.  If  a  body  be  imYnerged  in  a  fluid  whofe  parts  more 
ltrongly  attradt  the  particles  of  the  body  than  they  do  one 
another  ;  and  if  there  be  a  number  of  pores  or  interftices 
in  the  body  pervious  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ;  the 
fluid  will  immediately  diffufe  itfelf  through  thofe  pores. 
And  if  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  body  be  not  fo 
ftrong,  but  that  it  may  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  the 
particles  rulhing  within  it ;  there  will  be  a  aiffolution  of 
the  body. 

Hence,  for  a  menfiruum  to  be  able  to  dilTolve  any  given 
body,  there  are  three  things  required.  1.  That  the  parts 
of  the  body  attract  the  particles  of  the  menfiruum  more 
ltrongly  than  thefe  attract  each  other.  2.  That  the  body 
have  pores  or  interftices  open  and  pervious  to  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  menfiruum.  3,  That  the  cohefion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles,  which  conftitute  the  body,  be  not  ftrong  enough 
to  refill  the  irruption  of  the  particles  of  the  men¬ 
struum. 

XVII.  Salts  are  bodies  endued  with  a  greater  attractive 
force,  though  among  them  be  interfperfed  many  inter¬ 
ftices,  which  lie  open  to  the  particles  of  water  ;  thefe  are 
therefore  ltrongly  attracted  by  thole  faline  particles,  fo 
that  they  forcibly  rulli  into  them,  feparate  their  contacts, 
and  dillolve  the  contexture  of  the  falts. 

XVIII.  If  the  corpufcies  be  more  attradled  by  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  fluid  than  by  each  other,  they  will  recede  from 
each  other,  and  be  diffufed  through  the  whole  fluid. 

Thus,  if  a  little  fait  be  diffolved  in  a  deal  of  water,  the 
particles  of  the  fait,  though  fpecifically  heavier  than  wa¬ 
ter,  will  evenly  diffufe  themfelves  through  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  make  it  as  faline  at  top  as  bottom. — Does 
not  this  implv,  that  the  parts  of  the  fait  have  a  centrifu- 
oa[  or  reput five  force,  by  which  they  fly  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  cr  rather,  that  they  attract  the  water  more  ltrongly 
than  they  do  one  another?  For  as  all  things  afeend  in 
water,  which  are  lefs  attracted  than  water  by  the  gravity 
of  the  earth,  fo  all  the  particles  of  fait  floating  in  water, 
which  are  lefs  attracted  by  any  particle  of  fait  than  wa- 
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ter  is,  muft  recede  ftom  the  particle,  and  give  way  to  the 
more  attracted  water.  Newt.  Opt.-p.  363, 

XIX.  Corpufcies,  or  little  bodies,  fwimming  in  a  fluid, 
and  tending  towards  each  other ;  if  they  be  fuppoied 
elaftic,  will  fly  back  again  after  their  congrefs,  till,  link¬ 
ing  on  other  corpufcies,  they  be  again  reflected  towards 
the  firft  ;  whence  will  arife  innumerable  other  conflicts 
with  other  corpufcies,  and  a  Continued  feries  of  percuf- 
fions  and  reboundings.  —  But,  by  the  attractive  power, 
the  velocity  of  fuch  corpufcies  will  be  continually  in- 
creafed  :  fo  that  the  intefiine  motion  of  the  parts  will  at 
length  become  evident  to  fenfe. 

Add,  that  in  proportion  as  the  corpufcies  cdtraCt  each  other 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  force,  and  as  their  elafticity  is  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  their  motions  will  be  different,  and 
become  fenfible  at  various  times,  and  in  various  degrees. 

XX.  If  corpufcies  that  attract  each  other  happen  mutually 
to  touch,  there  will  not  arife  any  motion,  becaufe  they 
cannot  come  nearer.  If  they  be  placed  at  a  very  little 
diltance  from  each  other,  a  motion  will  arife  ;  but  if  fur¬ 
ther  removed,  the  force  wherewith  they  attract  each  other 
will  not  exceed  that  wherewith  they  attraCi  the  particles 
of  the  intermediate  fluid  ;  and  therefore  no  motion  will 
be  produced. 

On  thefe  principles  depend  all  the  phenomena  of  fermen¬ 
tation  and  EBULLITION. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon  why  <oil  of  vitriol,  when  a  little 
water  is  poured  on  it,  works,  and  grows  hot :  for  the  fa- 
line  corpufcies  are  a  little  disjointed  from  their  mutual 
contact,  by  the  infufed  water  ;  whence,  as  they  attraCi 
each  other  more  ltrongly  than  they  do  the  particles  of 
water,  and  as  they  are  not  equally  attr  aClcd  on  every  fide, 
there  muff  of  neceffity  arife  a  motion. 

Hence  alfo  appears  the  reafon  of  that  uncommon  ebulli¬ 
tion,  occafioned  by  adding  fteel-fiiings  to  the  aforefaid 
mixture.  For  the  particles  of  fteel  are  extremely  elaftic  ; 
whence  there  muft  arife  a  very  ftrong  reflexion. 

Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  reafon  why  foinc  mcnflrua  adt 
more  ltrongly,  and  diffolve  bodies  looner,  when  diluted 
with  water. 

XXL  If  corpufcies  mutually  attracting  each  other  have 
no  elaftic  power,  they  will  not  be  refledted  back;  from  each 
other  ;  but  will  form  a  congeries ,  or  little  maffes  ;  whence 
a  coagulum  will  arife.  ‘ 

If  the  gravity  of  the  particles  thus  amaffed  exceed  the 
gravity  of  the  fluid,  a  precipitation  will  fucceed.— 
.Precipitation  may  alfo  arife  from  an  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  gravity  of  the  menfiruum  wherein  the  corpuf¬ 
cies  are  immerged. 

XXII.  If  corpufcies  fwimming  in  a  fluid,  and  mutually 
attracting  each  other,  have  fuch  a'  figure,  as  that  in  fome 
given  parts  they  have  a  greater  attractive  power  than  in 
others,  and  their  contadt  greater  in  thofe  parts  than  in 
others  ;  thofe  corpufcies  will  unite  into  bodies  with  given 
figures  ;  and  thence  will  arife  crystallization. 
XXIII.  Particles  immerged  in  a  fluid  moved  with  a  fwift 
or  flow  progreffive  motion,  will  attradl  each  other  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  the  fluid  were  at  reft  :  but  if  all  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  do  not  move  equally,  the  attractions 
will  be  dilturbed. 

Hence  it  is,  that  many  falts  will  not  crvfiallize ,  till  the 
water  wherein  they  are  diffolvqd  is  cold. 

XXIV.  If  between  two  particles  of  a  fluid  there  happen 
to  be  a  corpufcle  whofe  two  oppofite  fides  have  a  ftrong 
attractive  power,  that  intermediate  corpufcle  will  aggluti¬ 
nate  or  fallen  the  particles  of  the  fluid  to  itfelf. —  And  fe- 
veral  fuch  corpufcies  diffufed  through  the  fluid  will  fix  all 
its  particles  into  a  firm  body  ;  and  the  fluid  will  be  frozen, 
or  reduced  into  ice. 

XXV.  By  the  fame  principle  of  attraction  and  repufion , 
molt  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

It  will  in  fome  degree  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this  work 
under  the  various  articles  referred  to,  or  comprized  in  it, 
how  far  the  principles,  contained  in  thefe  feveral  theo¬ 
rems,  are  well  fouiided  ;  where  they  will  properly  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  explication  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
how  far  any  of  them  are  confirmed  and  illuftrated  by 
later  obfervations  and  difeoveries. 

Attraction,  center  of.  See  Center. 

Attraction  of  mountains.  According  to  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  attraction ,  this  principle  pervades  the  minuteft 
particles  of  matter,  and  the  combined  adtion  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  forms  the  attraction  of  the  whole. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  therefore,  that  a  heavy  body  tends 
downwards  in  a  perpendicular  to  the  earth’s  furface,  con- 
fidered  as  finooth  and  even,  it  muft  be  attracted  towards 
the  centre  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  by  a  force  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it ;  and 
the  effedt  of  this  attraction ,  or  the  accelerative  force  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  muft  depend  on  the  nearnef  or  diltance  of 
the  mountain  from  the  gravitating  body,  becaufe  this 
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force  increafes  as  the'  fquares  of  the  cliff  antes  decreafe. 
Upon  thele  principles  it  is  obvious,  that  the  plumb-line 
of  a  quadrant,  or  of  any  other  agronomical  inftrument 
mult  be  deflected  from  its  proper  fituation,  by  a  final, 
quantity,  towards  the  mountain,  and  the  apparent  alti¬ 
tudes  and  zenith  diftances  of  the  liars,  taken  with  the 
inftrument,  be  altered  accordingly :  e.  g.  if  the  zenith 
diftance  of  a  liar  on  the  meridian  were  obferved  at  tvvc 
llations  under  the  fame  meridian,  one  on  the  fouth  tide 
of  a  mountain,  the  other  on  the  north  ;  and  the  plumb- 
line  of  the  inltrument  were  attracted  out  of  its  vertical 
pofition  by  the  mountain,  the  ftar  mult  appear  ton  much 
to  the  north,  by  the  obfervation  at  the  fouthern  nation, 
and  too  much  to  the  fouth  by  that  at  the  northern  fta- 
tion  ;  and  confequently  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of 
the  two  llations  refulting  from  thefe  obfervations  Would 
be  greater  than  it  really  is.  If  then  the  true  difference 
of  their  latitudes  be  determined  by  meafuring  the  dif¬ 
tance  between  the  two  llations  on  the  ground,  tne  excefs 
of  tire  difference  found  by  the  ohfervations  of  tne  tier 
above  that  found  by  this  meafurement,  muff  have  been 
produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  halt 
of  it  will  be  the  effedt  of  fuch  attraction  on  the  plumb- 
line  at  each  obfervation,  prov  ided  that  the  mountain  at¬ 
tracts  equally  on  both  fides. 

The  firft  hint  for  determining  the  quantity  of  this  attrac¬ 
tion  was  fuggefted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  Treatife 
of  the  Syftem  of  the  W orld  ;  and  the  firft  experiment 
for  this  purpofe  was  conducted  by  M.  Bouguer,  and  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  in  the  year  1738.  Whilft  they  were 
employed  in  meafuring  three  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
near  Quito  in  Peru,  they  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
effect  of  the  attraction  of  Chimborace,  a  mountain  in 
that  neighbourhood,  winch,  by  a  rough  computation, 
they  funoofed  to  be  equal  to  about  the  2OO0th  part  of  the 
attraction  of  the  whole  earth.  By  obferving  the  altitudes 
of  fixed  liars  at  two  llations,  one  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  other  on  the  weft,  they  found  the 
quantity  of  75"  in  favour  of  the  attraction  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  bv  a  mean  cf  their  observations ;  whereas  the  plumb-* 
line,  according  to  the  theory,  lliould  have  declined  Irorn 
the  true  vertical  line  1  43'  .  However,  though  the  ge¬ 
neral  refult  is  favourable  to  the  Newtonian  dodtrine,  the 
experiment  was  performed  under  lo  many  difadvantages, 
as  not  to  afford  the  fatisfadlion  which  was  to  be  wifhed. 
And  M.  Bouguer  terminates  his  account  of  their  obferva¬ 
tions,  with  expreffing  his  wilhes,  that  the  experiment 
mmht  be  repeated  under  more  favourable  circumftances 
either  in  France  or  in  England.  Figure  de  la  Terre. 
Nothing  was  afterwards  done,  till  Mr.  Malkelyne,  the 
affronomer-roval,  made  a  propoial  to  the  Royal  Society 
for  this  purpofe  in  the  year  1772;  an^  *u  1 7 74  vvas 
deputed  to  make  the  trial,  accompanied  with  proper  af- 
liftants,  and  furnilhed  with  the  molt  accurate  inftru- 
ments.  He  made  choice  of  the  mountain  Schehallien, 
in  Scotland,  for  the  feene  of  his  operations  ;  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  which  is  nearly  from  call  to  weft,  its  mean  height 
above  the  furrounding  valley  about  2000  feet,  and  its 
higheft  part  above  the  level  of  the  lea  355'^  Two 

llations  for  obfervations  were  feledted,  one  on  tne  north, 
and  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain.  Every 
circumftance  that  could  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
experiment  was  regarded  ;  and  from  obfervations  of  ten 
liars  near  the  zenifn,  Mr.  Malkelyne  found  the  apparent 
difference  of  the  altitudes  of  the  two  llations  to  be  54",  6  ; 
and  from  a  meafurement  by  triangles,  formed  from  two 
bafes  on  different  fides  of  the  mountain,  he  found  the 
diftance  of  their  parallels  to  be  4364  feet,  which,  in  the 
latitude  of  Schehallien,  viz.  56°  40',  anfwer  to  an  arch 
of  the  meridian  of  43",  lefs  l>y  1 i",6  than  that  found 
by  the  fedtor.  Its  half,  therefore,  or  5", 8,  is  the  mean 
effedt  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain.  From  this  ex¬ 
periment,  conducted  with  great  affiduity  and  accuracy, 
and  terminated  to  the  eftablifnment  of  the  Newtonian 
theory,  Mr.  Malkelyne  infers,  that  the  mountain  Sche¬ 
hallien  exerts  a  fenfible  attraction ;  and  therefore  that  every 
mountain,  and  every  particle  of  the  earth,  is  endued  with 
the  fame  property,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  law  of  the  variation  of  this  force  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  Qua  res  of  the  diftances  is  likewife  confirmed 
by  it  >  for  if  the  force  of  Tne  attraction  ot  the  hill  had 
been  only  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  the  matter  in  the  hill 
to  that  of  . the  earth,  and  had  not  been  greatly  increafed 
by  the  near  approach  to  its  centre,  the  attraction  mult 
have  been  wholly  infenfible.  And  he  infers  alfo,  that 
the  mean  denfity  of  the  earth  is  at  leaft  double  of  that  at 
the  furface,  and  confequently,  that  the  denfity  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  cf  the  earth  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
thofe  near  the  furface  ;  and  the  whole  quantry  of  matter 
in  the  earth  will  be  at  leaft  twice  as  great  as  if  it  were 
compofed  of  matter  of  the  fame  denfity  with  that  at  the 
furface  ;  and  therefore  that  the  hypothefis  of  thofe  natu- 
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ralifts,  who  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  only  a  great  hollow 
fhell  of  matter,  is  groundlefs. .  And  finally,  that  the  ten- 
fible  defledtions  in  the  plumb-lines  of  allronornical  in- 
ftruments,  by  the  denfity  of  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
earth,  mull  caule  apparent  inequalities  in  the  mentura- 
tions  of  degrees  in  the  meridian.  Fie  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledges  after  all,  that  a  Single  experiment  is  not  fufficient 
to  afcertain  a  matter  cf  luch  importance,  and  recom¬ 
mends  other  experiments  of  a  fimilar  kind  to  be  repeated 
in  various  places,  and  attended  with  different  cirtum- 
ftanccs.  Schehallien  may  differ  in  its  internal  conftitu- 
tion  from  other  mountains,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of 
its  ever  having  been  a  volcano,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many 
others.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixv.  part  2.  ND  48  and  49. 

Attractive  power-,  or  force.  See  Power  and  At¬ 
traction. 

Th z  att) active  virtue  in  loadftone  is  communicable  by 
touching,  to  iron  or  ftcel. 

ATTRACT! V£S,  or  Attractive  remedies ,  denote  me¬ 
dicines ’which  are  to  be  externally  applied,  and  which  by 
their  activity  and  warmth  penetrate  the  pores,  and  mix 
with  and  rarefy  any  obftrudted  matter,  fo  as  to  render  it 
fit  for  difeharge,  upon  laying  open  the  part  by  a  cauftic 
or  incifion.  _  ■  ( 

Attrahcns  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  cal! 
drawers,  ripeners. ,  mdturants ,  and  divcjlives . 

The  principal  fimpies  belonging  to  this  clafs  are,  tne  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  fats  or  adip'es,  the  dungs  of  pigeons  and 
cows,  bran,  yeft,  herring,  meiilot,  tobacco,  oil,  pitch, 
refin,  frankincenfe,  See.  See  each  under  its-  proper  ar¬ 
ticle. 

)  n  many  inftances,  as  the  matter  rarefies  and  grows  more 
fluid  by  means  of  fuch  medicines,  the  refluent  blood  is 
apt  to  wafh  it  back  into  the  common  mafs  ;  v/hich  fome- 
times  does  great  mifehief ;  or  by  making  it  take  up 
more  room  upon  its  rarefadtion,  it  occafions  it  to  diftsnd 
more  the  parts'  in  which  it  is  contained  :  upon  which  a 
fenfe  of  pain  is  excited,  and  thereby  a  greater  co'ncourfe 
of  fluid,  and  confequently  an  increnfe  ot  the  tumour. — 

So  that  medicines  under  this  denomination  require  the 
moft  careful  management. 

ATTRIBUTE,  from  attribuo ,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that 
which  agrees  to  feme  perfon,  or  thing ;  or  a  qua  ¬ 
lity  which  determines  fomething  to  be  after  a  certain 
manner. 

Thus,  underftanding  is  an  attribute  of  mind  ;  figure,  an 
attribute  of  body,  &c.  —  Spinoza  makes  the  foul  and  the 
body  to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  with  this  only  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  foul  is  to  be  conceived  under  the  attribute 
of  thought,  and  the  body  under  that  of  extenfion. 

Of  the  feveral  attiibutes  belonging  to  any  fubftance,  that 
which  pretents  itfelf  firft,  and  which  the  mind  conceives 
as  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  called  its  cjjential  at¬ 
tribute. 

Thus,  extenfion  is  by  fonie,  and  folidity  by  others,  made 
the  eftentia!  attribute  ot  body  or  matter. 

The  other  attributes  are  called  accidental  ones:  e.  gr. 
roundnefs  in  wood,  or  learning  111  a  man.  Mr.  Eocke 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  thinking,  which  the  Cartefians 
make  the  effential  attribute  of  the  mind,  is  only  an  acci¬ 
dental  one. 

Attribute,  in  Logic,  is  an  epithet  given  to  any  fubjed  ; 
or  it  is  any  predicate  thereof;  or  whatever  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  any  thing. 

Every  proposition  coniifts  of  a  fubjedt,  an  attribute ,  and 
a  copula,  or  conjunctive  particle.  See  Proposition. 
Attributes  are  ufually  divided  into  pofitive,  which’  give  a 
thing  fomewhat ;  as  when  we  lay  of  a  man,  that  he  is 
animate  :  and  negative  ;  as  when  we  lay  ot  a  Hone,  that 
it  is  inanimate. 

Others,  again,  divide  them  into  common,  which  agree  to 
feveral  different  things  ;  as  animal,  which  agrees  bot:i  to 
man  and  brute  ;  and  proper ,  as  thought,  dec.  wnich  agrees 
only  to  fpirit,  rationality  to  man,  dec. 

Attributes,  in  Theology,  denotes  the  feveral  qualities, 
and  perfedtions  which  we  Conceive  in  God  ;  and  which 
conftitute  his  proper  eflence ;  as  juftice,  goodnefs,  wif- 
dom,  See. 

The  heathen. mythologifts  divided  the  deity  into  as  many 
diftindt  beings  as  he  has  attributes  :  thus  the  power  of  God 
was  called  fupiter  ;  the  wrath  ot  God  funo  ;  the  abfo- 
lute  will  of  God  Fate,  or  Dejliny,  to  which  even  his 
very  power  is  fubjedl. 

Attributes,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  are  fymbols  added 
to  figures  and  ftatues,  to  denote  their  particular  office  and 
charadler. 

Thus  the  club  is  an  attribute  of  Flercules  ;  the  palm  is  ah 
attribute  of  vidtory  ;  the  peacock  of  J  uno  ;  the  eagle  of  Ju¬ 
piter  ;  the  trident  of  Neptune  ;  the  balance  ot  Juftice; 

the  olive  of  Peace,  dec.  r 

ATTRIBUTIVES,  in  Grammar,  are  words  which  are  iig- 
nificant  of  attributes  ;  and  thus  include  adjectives,  verbs, 
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and  particles,  which  are  attributes  of  fubftances;  and 
adverbs,  which  denote  the  attributes  only  of  attributes. 
Mr.  Harris,  who  has  introduced  this  diftribution  of  words, 
denominates  the  former  attributives  of  the  find  order,  and 
the  latter  attributives  of  the  fecond  order.  Harris’s 
Hermes. 

ATTRITION,  triturc ,  or  friftion ,  expreffes  fuch  a  motion 
of  bodies  againit  one  another,  as  flrilces  oft' fome  fuper- 
ficial  particles  ;  whereby  they  gradually  become  Ids  and 
lefs. 

The  word  is  formed  of  attererc,  to  wear. 

I  he  grinding  and  poliftiing  of  bodies  is  performed  by  at¬ 
trition. 

The  eftedts  of  attrition  in  exciting  heat,  light,  eledlri- 
city,  &c.  fee  under  Electricity,  Fire,  Heat,  and 
Light. 

Attrition  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  friftion  or  rubb¬ 
ing  of  fuch  Ample  bodies  one  againft  another,  as  will  not 
wear  out,  but  will  occafion  fome  particular  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  fluids  they  contain. 

I  hus,  the  various  fenfations  of  hunger,  pain,  or  pleafure, 
are  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  attritions  of  the  organs 
formed  for  fuch  impreffions. 

Attrition,  among  Divines ,  denotes  a  forrow  or  regret 
for  having  offended  God  ;  ariilng  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
odioufnefs  of  fin,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  punifhment ; 

i.  e.  of  the  lofs  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell. 

Attrition  is  efteemed  the  lowed:  degree  of  repentance,  be¬ 
ing  a  ftep  fhort  of  contrition,  which  fuppofes  the  love 
of  God  an  ingredient  or  motive  of  our  forrow  and  re¬ 
pentance.  See  Contrition. 

ATTROW  ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Gui¬ 
nea  to  a  plant  which  they  ufe  in  cafes  of  fwellings,  boil¬ 
ing  the  leaves  in  w'ater,  and  uiing  the  decoftion  by  way 
oi  a  fomentation. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  kali,  and  is  called  by  Petiver  kali  Gui- 
vecnfee  folits  polygon’,  flot  ibus  verticilh  in  modum  difpojitis , 
from  its  leaves  refembling  the  common  knot-grafs,  and 
its  flowers  growing  in  rundles  round  the  ffalks.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N“  232. 

ATTRUMMAPHOC,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  thepeo- 
ple  of  Guinea  to  a  ihrub  which  they  ufe  in  medicine  ; 
they  boil  it  in  water,  and  give  the  decohfion  in  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafe.  The  juice  of  it,  when  frefh  preifed  out, 
is  alfo  ufed,  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  to  promote  fneezing, 
and  cure  feveral  diforders  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  232. 

It  is  4  fpecies  of  colutea,  called  by  Petiver  colutea 
lanuginoja  florib us parvis  ftliquis pilojisdeor  lumtcndentibus ; 
and  Dr.  Herman  calk  it  an  ajlragalus. 

AT  I  URNA  T  Qfacicndo  vel  recipiendo’,  fee  Attornato, 
See. 

ATYPOS,  from  «,  negative,  and  t uoroc,  form  or  tenor,  er¬ 
ratic,  or  irregular ,  a  word  ufed  by  the  old  writers  in 
medicine,  for  fuch  difeafes  as  did  not  obferve  any  regu¬ 
larity  in  their  periods. 

Others  have  alfo  ufed  the  fame  word  in  a  very  different 
fenfe,  namely,  for  deformities  and  irregularities  in  the 
limns  ;  and  others,  for  perfons,  who  from  fome  defeats 
in  the  organs  of  fpeech,  cannot  articulate  certain  particu¬ 
lar  founds. 

A V A  AV A,  a  plant  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite,  in  the  South  Sea,  from  the  leaves  of  which  they 
exprefs  an  intoxicating  juice.  It  is  drank  verv  freely  by 
the  chiefs,  and  other  conffdcrable  perfons,  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  drinking  the  greateft  number  of  draughts, 
each  .  draught  being  about  a  pint ;  but  it  is  carefully 
kept  from  their  women.  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol. 

ii.  pi  200. 

A  VANIA,  in  the  Burki/h  Leg! flat  urc,  a  fine  for  crimes,  and 
on  deaths,  paid  to  the  governor  of  t  e  place.  In  the 
places  where  feveral  nations  live  together  under  a  Turkifh 
governor,  he  takes  this  profitable  method  of  punifhing  all 
crimes  among  the  Chriftians,  or  Jews,  unlefs  it  be  the 
murder  of  a  Turk.  Pocock’s  Eg.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  30. 
A\  AN  I ,  a  I  rench  prepofition,  fignifying  before,  or  any 
priority  either  in  refpect  of  time,  or  place  ;  fometimes 
uied,  in  compofition,  in  our  language,  but  more  ufually 
contracted,  and  wrote  vaunt,  or  vant,  or  even  van. 
Avant  fojfe,  Ac.  See  Van  fofj'e. 

Avant  guard.  Sic.  See  Dan  GuARig  &c. 

AVAN  I  E,  among  the  Old  pp tilers  in  Pbvjtc,  a  name  given 
to  a  difeale,  feeming,  from  their  accounts  of  it,  the  fame 
we  call  hypochondriasm. 

A^  Am  URINE,  in  Natural  HiJJory,  a  yellowifh  ftone  full 
of  fparkles,  refembling  gold,  very  common  in  France. 
An  artificial  imitation  of  it  is  made  by  mixing  fparkles 
of  copper  with  glafs,  whilft  it  is  in  fufion,  which  is  ufed 
by  cnamellcrs,  and  to  fprinkle  as  fand  upon  writings. 
AVARAMO  f  EMO,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  iiliquofe 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Brafils.  The  bark  is  externally 
of  a  cineritious,  and  internally  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  ufed  by  the  Ikilful  for  me¬ 


dicinal  purpofes ;  though  the  fame  aftringent  qualifies 
are  by  fome  applied  to  the  leaves  ;  for  the  bark,  which 
is  of  a  bitter  tafte,  whether  reduced  to  a  powder,  or 
boiled  and  ufed  by  way  of  fomentation,  happily  cures  in¬ 
veterate  and  obffinate  ulcers,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  has  been 
found  to  cure  cancers  themfelves,  by  means  of  its  re¬ 
markably  cleanfihg  and  drying  nature. 

Befide  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  alfo  made  choice  of  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  effectually  aftringent  quality,  for  baths,  de- 
figned  to  ftrengthen  and  invigorate  the  mufcular  parts  of 
the  boay,  when  weakened,  or  too  much  relaxed.  Rav 
fays  it  is  much  uied  by  courtezans  for  contracting  the 
pudenda. 

AVARIA,  in  the  Turkifh  and  Periian  dominions,  a  fum 
of  money  exacted  from  the  Chriftians  or  Europeans,  to 
be  quit  of  iome  falfe  accufation  framed  on  purpofe. 

AVAS  I  ,  a  term  frequently  ufed  on  board  a  {hip? figrnifyinjr 
to  flop,  hold,  or  ftay. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  vajla ,  or  baft  a,  it  is 
enough,  it  [uffices. 

A  VAUNCHEkS,  among  Hunters,  the  fecond  branches  of 
a  hart’s  horn. 

AUBAINE,  in  the  French  Cuftoms,  a  right  veiled  in  the 
king,  of  being  heir  to  a  foreigner,  who  dies  within  his' 
dominions. 

i  he  word  is  formed  of  aubain,  a  foreigner  ;  which  Me- 
nage  derives  further  from  the  Eatin,  alibi  natus ;  Cujas, 
from  advena ,  which  is  the  name  foreigners  bear  in  the  ca¬ 
pitularies  of  Charlemagne  ;  Du-Cange,  from  albanus ,  a 
Scot,  or  Irifhman  ;  becaufe  thefe  were  anciently  much 
given  to  travelling  and  living  abroad. 

I  he  king  of  France,  by  the  right  of  aubaine,  claims  the 
inheritance  of  all  foreigners  in  his  dominions  ;  exclusive 
ol  all  other  lords,  and  even  of  any  teftament  the  decealed 
could  make.  An  embaffador,  though  not  naturalized,  is 
not  fubjedl  to  the  right  of  aubaine.  The  Swifs,  Savoy¬ 
ards,  Scots,  and  Portuguefe,  are  alfo  exempted  from  the 
aubaine,  as  being  reputed  natives  and  regnicoles. 
AUBIER,  anciently  Aubour.  Thus  the  French  call  that 
foft  and  whitifh  fubftance,  which  lies  all  round  the  tree 
between  the  baric  and  the  iohd  wood  ;  and  for  which  we 
have  no  particular  name  in  Englifh.  Mr.  Barkley  thinks 
it  performs  the  office  of  veins.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
a  third  bark,  and  fo  fome  call  it,  whofe  fibres  are  lefs 
clofe  or  compa<3  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  and  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  lard  or  rat  of  the  tree.  It  hardens  bj  means  of 
the  juice  that  riifcharges  itfelf  there,  and  of  the  fap 
which  flows  in  it,  fo  that  it  becomes  by  little  and  little, 
as  it  were,  imperceptibly  a  part  of  the  woody  fubltance 
of  the  tree  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  converted  into  lolid  wood. 
FLere  are  fe_w  trees  but  have  fome  of  that  aubier,  or 
whitifh  fubftance,  which  is  more  or  lefs  thick,  according 
to  the  Situation  in  which  the  trees  happen  to  be  planted  j 
for  the  more  they  are  expoled  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  fun, 
the  lefs  of  that  fubftance  will  be  found  in  them.  In  the 
oak  it  is  feldom  above  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  It  has  been  obferved  that  when  a  tree  is  cut  down, 
or  dies  in  the  ground,  the  aubier  remains  always  of  the 
fame  confiflency,  without  ever  being  turned  into  folid 
wood. 

d  hat  fubftance  is  liable  to  rot ;  and  therefore  merchants, 
who  caufe  timber  to  be  fquared,  ought  to  be  very  careful 
that  as  little  aubier  be  left  upon  it  as  poffible. 

AUBIN,  in  Horjemanjhip ,  a  kind  of  broken  gait,  or  pace, 
between  an  amble  and  a  gallop  ;  reputed"  a  defedt  in  a 
horfe. 

AUC  I IO,  Auction;  this  was  originally  a  kind  of  fale, 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  performed  by  the  public  crier 
fub  haft  a,  that  is,  under  a  fpear  ftuck  up  on  that  occafion, 
and  by  fome  magiftrate,  who  made  good  the  fale  by  deli¬ 
very  of  the  goods. 

This  was  termed  a  itch  c,  q.  cl.  incrcafc  ;  becaufe,  accord- 
ing  to  Sigomus,  the  goods  were  fold  to  him,  qui  plur imutn. 
rem  augeret,  who  would  bid  moft  for  them. 

Auction  by  inch  of  candle.  See  Candle. 

AUC  I  ORA  FI,  in  Roman Antiquity,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  as  entered  the  lift:  as  gladiators,  and  who  received 
wages  ;  or  who  hired  themfelves,  for  money,  to  perform 
in  the  games,  or  lpecfacles. 

The  auclorati  degraded  themfelves  by  the  adl ;  and  be¬ 
came  fervile  and  infamous. 

Auctgrati  mi Utes  alfo  denoted  foldiers  bound  by  oath,  and 
the  receipt  of  wages,  to  ferve  in  war. 

In  this  fenfe  auRorati  Hand  oppofed  to  cxauRorati,  who 
were  dubanded. 

The  ft i pend  they  received  for  their  fervice,  was  denomi¬ 
nated  auRcramentum. 

AUC  1  ORI  I  AS  Jenatus,  in  theRoman  dlntiquity.  See  Se- 
natus  t^itior itas. 

AUDIAN1SM,  the  fyftem  or  fentiments  of  Audius,  and 
his  followers  :  particularly  as  to  the  belief  of  the  human 
figure  of  the  deity.  See  Anthropomorphites. 
AUDIENCE,  :n  a  general  fenfe.  See  Hearing. 
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The  word  is  formed  from  audirc ,  to  hear. 

Audience  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ceremonies  prMlifed  in 
courts,  at  the  admiffion  of  ambafladors,  and  public  mi- 
nifters,  to  a  hearing. 

Such  an  ambaffador  fent  to  demand  audience  ;  took  his  au - 
diettce  of  leave  to  depart,  &c. 

In  England,  audience  is  given  to  ambafladors  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  chamber  ;  to  envoys  and  refidents,  in  a  gallery,  clo- 
fet,  or  any  place,  where  the  king  happens  to  be. 

At  their  admiffion,  the  way,  in  all  courts,  is  to  make  three 
bows ;  after  which  they  cover*  and  fit  down,  the  king 
firft  covering,  and  fitting  down,  and  giving  them  the 
fign  to  put  on  their  hats. — When  the  king  cares  not  to 
have  them  be  covered  and  fit,  he  continues  Uncovered 
himfelf,  and  Handing  all  the  while  ;  which  is  taken  as  a 
flight  and  an  affront.— After  the  firft  audience ,  it  does  not 
look  v/ell  to  be  too  hafty  in  demanding  another. 

At  Coilftantinople,  minifters  ufually  have  audience  of  the 
prime  vizir;  in  his  abfence  the  calrhacan  admits  them  to 
audience. 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  of  juftice,  eftablifhed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America  ;  anfwering  in  effeCl  to  the 
parliaments  of  France. 

They  judge  without  appeal,  and  have  each  a  certain  dif- 
trift,  which  ordinarily  takes  in  feveral  provinces,  called 
alfo  audiences ,  from  the  names  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
they  belong. 

Hence  Sanfon  divides  Spain  into  as  many  of  thefe  au¬ 
diences  as  there  are  of  thofe  tribunals. —  New  Spain  com¬ 
prehends  three  audiences ,  thofe  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
and  Guatimala. 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  eCclefiaftical  courts 
in  England,  which  is  held  where  ever  the  archbilhop  calls 
a  caufe  to  his  own  hearing. 

The  two  arehbilhops  have  their  courts  of  audience.  That 
of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  is  under  the  dire&ion 
of  the  dean  of  the  arches,  who  is  official  of  the  audience , 
and  keeps  his  court  in  the  hall  of  Doctors  Commons. 

The  court  of  audience  is  chiefly  concerned  in  differences 
arifing  upon  elections,  confecrations,  inftitutions,  mar¬ 
riages,  &  c. 

Audiences,  chamber  of.  See  Chamber. 

AUDIENDO  &  terminando ,  a  writ  or  rather  commiffion, 
directed  to  certain  perfons,  when  an  infurre&ion  or  great 
mifdemeanor  is  committed  in  any  place,  for  the  appeal¬ 
ing  and  punilhment  thereof. 

AUDIENTS,  or  Auditores,  in  Church  HI /lory ,  art  order 
of  catechumens  ;  conflfting  of  thofe  who  were  newly  in- 
ftructed  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  anc 
not  yet  admitted  to  baptifm. 

AUDIT,  a  regular  hearing  and  examining  of  an  account 
by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  See  Auditor. 
AUDITA  querela .  a  writ  which  lies  againff  him,  who  has 
taken  a  ftatute-merchant,  or  a  recognizance  in  the  nature 
of  a  ftatute-ftaple,  or  a  judgment  or  a  recognizance  of 
another ;  and  has  afked,  or  obtained,  execution  of  the 
fame  from  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  before  whom  it  was  en¬ 
tered  ;  at  the  complaint  of  the  party  who  entered  the  lame, 
upon  fuggeftion  of  fome  juft  caufe  why  execution  fhould 
not  be  granted  ;  as  a  releale,  or  other  exception. 

To  writs  of  execution  the  defendant  cannot  plead; 
fo  that  if  there  be  any  matter  fince  the  judgment  to 
difeharge  him  of  the  execution,  he  is  to  have  audita 
querela  :  upon  which  the  juftices  fhall  hear  the  complaint, 
And  do  right ;  and  audita  querela  cannot  be  brought  on  a 
releafe,  until  judgement  is  entered  of  record.  I  Mod. 
ill. 

This  writ  is  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  view  of 
the  exception  fuggefted,  to  the  judges  of  either  bench, 
willing  them  to  grant  fummons  to  the  Iherlff  of  the  county 
where  the  creditor  is,  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain  day 
before  them. 

But  the  indulgence  now  fhewn  by  the  courts  in  granting 
a  fummary  relief  upon  motion,  in  cafes  of  evident  op- 
preffion,  has  almoft  rendered  ufelefs  this  writ,  and  driven 
it  quite  out  of  praClice. 

AUDITIONALIS  [cholajilcus ,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  is 
ufed  for  an  advocate  who  pleads  caufes  for  his  clients  in 
audiences.  Du-Cange. 

AUDITOR,  a  hearer,  one  who  liftens  or  attends  to  any 
thing. 

Auditors,  in  Church  Hijlory.  See  Audients. 

The  auditors  formed  one  branch  of  the  Manichean  fed, 
which  was  divided  into  clef 7  and  auditors  ;  correfponding, 
according  to  fome  writers,  to  clergy  and  laity ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  to  the  faithful  and  catechumens  among 
the  catholics.  By  the  Manichean  rule,  a  different  courfe 
of  life  was  preferibed  to  the  elect  from  that  of  the  audi¬ 
tors.  The  latter  might  eat  flefti,  drink  wine,  bathe, 
marry,  traffic,  poflefs  eftates,  bear  magiftracy,  and  the 
like  ;  all  whiyh  things  were  forbidding  to  die  cleft.  The 
auditors  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  elet 7,  and  kneeled 
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down  to  afk  their  blefling;  Beaufobre  obferves  that  ft:S 
cleft  were  eccleflaftics,  and  in  general  fueh  as  made  pro-* 
feffion  of  obferving  certain  councils,  called  evangelic  5 
fuch  as  the  clergy  and  monks ;  and  they  were  called  the 
pcrfcfl  by  Theodores.  The  auditors  were  the  laity,  and 
fo  denominated,  beCaufe  they  heard  in  the  church;  whilft 
others  taught  and  inftru&ed. 

Auditor,  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  officers  appointed  to  audit , 
to  hear  accounts,  pleadings,  &c. 

Anciently  the  word  auditor  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fudges  and 
even  for  an  Inquifitor ,  appointed  by  judges  to  examine, 
and  find  out  the  truth  of  fome  matter  in  conteft.  Nota¬ 
ries  are  alfo  frequently  called  auditories. 

Auditor,  In  our  Law,  is  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  fome 
other  great  perfon,  who  yearly,  by  examining  the  accounts 
of  under  officers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general  book, 
with  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and  charge,  and 
their  allowances  or  allocationst 
Auditors  of  the  revenue ,  or  of  the  exchequer ,  are  officers 
who  take  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  collect  the  revenues, 
taxes,  &c.  raifed  by  parliament ;  as  alfo  of  the  fheriffs, 
efeheators,  collectors;  tenants,  and  euftomers ;  and  fee 
them  down,  and  perfect  them. 

Auditors  of  the  pref ,  or  lmpref1  are  officers  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  who  take  and  make  up  the  great  accounts  of 
Ireland,  Berwick,  the  mint,  cuftoms,  wardrobe,  firft- 
fruits,  naval  and  military  expences,  and  of  all  moneys  im- 
preffed  to  any  man  for  the  king’s  fervice. 

Auditor  of  the  receipts  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  who 
files  the  tellers  bills,  and  makes  an  entry  of  them,  and 
gives  the  lord-treafurer  a  certificate  of  the  money  received 
the  week  before  ;  who  prefents  the  eftimate  or  balance  to 
the  king. 

He  makes  debentures  to  every  teller,  before  they  receive 
any  money,  and  takes  their  accounts.  Fie  keeps  the 
black  book  of  receipts,  and  the  treafurer’s  key  of  the  trea- 
fury  (where  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  realm,  and  many 
records  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  common-pleas,  are  re- 
pofited)  ;  and  fees  every  teller’s  money  locked  up  in  the 
new  treafury. 

There  are  alfo  auditors  of  the  firft  fruits,  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Wales,  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  Sec.  See 
First-/?-kM,  &c. 

Auditor  of  the  rota ,  the  apoftolic  chamber,  the  chatelet, 
&c.  See  Rota,  Chamber,  &c. 

Auditors,  conventual ,  collegiate,  &c  were  officers  for¬ 
merly  appointed  among  the  religious,  to  examine  and 
pafs  the  accounts  of  the  houfe. 

AUDITORY,  in  an  adjective  fenfe,  fomethlng  belonging 
to  the  fenfe  of  hearing; 

Auditory,  Audience,  is  alfo  a  collective  name  denot¬ 
ing  an  aflembly  of  perfons,  hearing  or  attending  to  a  per¬ 
fon  who  fpeaks  in  public. 

Auditory  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  feat  or  bench  where  a  ma- 
giftrate,  or  judge,  hears  caufes. 

At  Rome,  the  feveral  magiftrates  had  auditories ,  or  feats  of 
juftice,  according  to  their  dignity. — Thofe  of  the  fupe- 
rior  officers  were  called  tribunals ;  thofe  of  the  inferior, 

fub [cilia. 

The  pedanei  had  their  benches  or  auditories  in  the  portico 
of  the  imperial  palace. —Thofe  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the 
gates  of  cities.  — The  judges  appointed  by  the  ancient 
lords  diftributed  juftice  under  an  elm,  which  was  ufually 
planted  before  the  manor-houfe,  and  ferved  them  for  an 
auditory. 

Auditory,  Auditorium,  in  the  Ancient  Churches ,  was 
that  part  of  the  church  were  the  audientes  flood  to  hear, 
and  be  inftru&ed. 

The  auditorium  was  that  part  now  called  navis  ecclejla.  See 
Nave. 

In  the  primitive  times,  the  church  was  fo  ftriCt  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  together  in  that  place,  that  the  perfon  who 
went  from  thence  in  fermon-time  was  ordered  by  the 
council  of  Carthage  to  be  excommunicated. 

Auditorius,  meatus ,  or  Auditory  paffage,  in  Anatomy , 
called  alfo  aurium  alveare ,  on  account  of  the  cerumen  col¬ 
lected  in  it.  See  Meatus  auditorius. 

Auditory  nerves ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  pair  of  nerves  arifing  from 
the  medulla  oblongata ,  and  diftributed,  the  one  to  the  ear, 
the  other  to  the  tongue,  eye,  &c.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ojleol.) 
fg.  5.  lit.  p  p. 

The  foft  and  fpongy  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ,  being 
diffufed  through  the  labyrinth  and  tympanum  of  the  ear,  is 
the  immediate  organ  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

The  auditory  nerves  make  the  feventh  conjugation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  of  reckoning  of  the  moderns  ;  and  the 
fifth,  according  to  the  ancients. 

Anatomifts  obferve  a  fingular  mark  of  the  wifdom  and 
contrivance  of  the  Creator,  in  the  auditory  nerves  being 
thus  dlfpatched  to  different  parts  ;  an  admirable  and  ufe- 
ful  confent  being  hereby  eftablifbed  between  them.— 
Hence  it  is,  that  moft  animals,  upon  hearing  any  uncouth 
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found,  are  found  to  eseiA  their  ears,  and  prepare  them  tQ 
catch  it ;  to  open  their  eyes  ;  to  Rand  upon  the  watch  ; 
and  to  be  ready  with  the  mouth  to  call  out,  or  teftify  their 
danger:  accordingly  mod  animals  when  furprifed  or 
terrified,  fhriek  or  cry  out,  Set. 

Dr.  Willis  (Anat.  Cerebr.  cap.  17.)  obferves  a  farther  ufe 
of  this  nervous  communication  between  the  ear  and  the 
mouth  ;  which  is,  that  the  voice  may  correfpond  with  the 
hearing,  and  be  a  kind  of  echo  thereof;  that  what  is 
heard  with  one  of  the  two  nerves,  may  be  readily  ex- 
prefied  with  the  voice,  by  the  help  of  the  other. 
AVELLANA,  in  Botany.  See  Corylus  and  Hazel -nut. 
Avellana purgatrix ,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica ,  the  fruit  of  a 
fpecies  of  ricinus.  See  Pinei  Nuclei.  See  alfo  Ca- 
taputia  and  Ben. 

AVELLANDA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  roots  of  the  tarsi,  or  fweet  cyperus.  Thefe 
are  efculent,  and  of  a  very  delicious  tafte ;  they  feem  to 
have  had  their  name  from  their  likenefs  to  the  avellana  nux 
or  hazel-nut.  Garcias,  and  fome  others,  have  thought 
that  the  curcas  of  Malabar  was  the  fame  with  the  avcl- 
lahda  of  Europe.  But  this  does  not  feem  to  be  the  cafe  ; 
for  the  curcas  is  a  fruit  probably  the  fame  with  the  fruit 
bel,  deferibed  by  the  Arabians  ;  and  though  of  the  fame 
fize  and  fhape  with  the  avcllanda ,  has  a  hard  coat  like  the 
common  filbert.  The  'curcas  of  Egypt  is  indeed  a  root, 
but  it  is  very  different  from  thefe,  being  as  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  arm. 

AVELLANE,  or  crofs  Avellane,  in  Heraldry,  a  form  of 
crofs,  which  refembles  four  filberds  in  their  hulks  or  cafes, 
joined  together  at  the  great  end.  See  Cross. 

Hence  its  name,  a  filbej'd  in  Latin  being  nux  avellana.  — 
Syl.  Morgan  fays,  it  is  this  crols  which  enfigns  the  mound 
of  authority,  or  the  fovereign’s  globe. 

AVE-MARIA,  or  Ave-Mary,  the  angel  Gabriel’s  falu- 
tations  of  the  Virgin,  at  his  bringing  her  the  tidings  of 
the  incarnation ;  thus  called,  as  beginning  with  thefe 
words,  Avc,  Maria,  q.  d.  Hail,  Mary. 

The  avc-mary  is  a  prayer  or  formula  of  devotion  very  ufual 
in  the  Romifii  church.  It  was  added  to  their  prayers  by 
order  of  pope  John  XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  century. — 
Their  chaplets  and  rofaries  are  divided  into  fo  many  avc - 
marys,  and  fo  many  patcr-hojlcrs ;  and  hence  the  beads 
themfelyes,  which  indicate  them,  are  alfo  called  aves,  or 
ave-marys. 

AVENA,'  in  Botany.  See  Oat. 

AVENS,  in  Botany.  See  HERB-bcnnct. 

AVENAGE,  in  Law,  a  certain  quantity  of  oats,  paid  to  a 
landlord,  in  lieu  of  fome  other  duties  ;  or,  as  a  rent,  from 
the  tenant. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  avena,  oats. 
AVENOR,  an  officer  under  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  ;  who, 
by  order  or  warrant  from  him,  fwears  in  all  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  roya]  Rabies.  See  Master  of  the  horfe. 
The  avenor  alfo  makes  up  theaccounts  of  the  Rabies,  and 
iflues  debentures  for  paying  the  officers  and  fervants. 

In  a  Rat.  Car.  II.  we  find  the  avenor  mentioned,  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  provides  oats  for  the  Rabies.— In  the  Rot.  Pari. 
Edw.  III.  we  alfo  read  of  avenor  of  the  queen,  of  the 
prince,  See. 

AVEN  1  URAl,  in  our  Ancient  Writers,  fignify  TOURNA¬ 
MENTS,  or  military  exercifes  onhorfeback. 
AVENTURE,  or  rather  Adventure,  in  our  Law  Books, 
a  mifchance,  caufing  the  death  of  a  man,  without  felony ; 
as,  when  he  is  luddenly  drowned,  or  burnt  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  mifchance,  falling  into  the  water  or  fire.  See 
Misaventure,  and  Chance-Medley. 

AVENUE,  in  Fortification ,  an  opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort 
baAion,  or  the  like  place,  or  the  pafies  and  ways  to  and 
from  it.  See  Fort  and  Bastion. 

The  word is^ formed  of  avenir,  or  advenir,  to  arrive  at. 
Avenue,  in  Gardening,  is  a  walk  planted  on  each  fide  with 
trees,  and  leading  to  fome  place. 

All  avenues,  Mortimer  fays,  Riould  lead  to  the  front  of  a 
houfe,  garden-gate,  highway-gate,  or  wood,  and  termi- 
nate  in  a  profpedf. — In  an  avenue  to  a  houfe  whatever 
the  length  of  the  walk  is,  it  ought  to  be  as  wide  as  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  front ;  and  if  wider  it  is  fo  much 
the  better  :  and  avenues  to  woods  and  profpe£ls  ought  not 
to  be  Iefs  than  fixty  feet  wide. 

H  he  trees  moA  proper  for  avenues  with  us,  are  the  Englifh 
e  m,  the  lime  the  horfe-chefnut,  the  common  chefiiut, 
the  beech,  and  the  abele.  The  Englifli  elm  will  do  in  all 
grounds,  except  fuch  as  are  very  wet  and  fhallow  ;  and 
this  is  preferred  to  all  other  trees,  becaufe  it  will  bear 
cutting,  heading,  or  lopping  in  any  manner,  better  than 
molt  others.  The  rough  or  fmooth  Dutch  elm  is' ap¬ 
proved  by  fome,  becaufe  of  its  quick  growth;  this  is  a 
tree  which  will  bear  removing  very  well ;  it  is  alfo  green 
almoR  as  foon  as  any  plant  whatever  in  fpring,  and  con¬ 
tinues  fo  as  long  as  any,  and  it  makes  an  incomparable 
hedge,  and  is  preferable  'to  all  other  trees  for  lofty  efpa- 


an  EngliRi 
as  much  as 


hers.  1  he  hme  is  valued  for  its  regular  growth,  and  fine 
Ihade  :  the  horfe-chefnut  is  proper  for  ail  places  that  are 
not  too  much  expofed  to  rough  winds.  The  common 
chefnut  will  do  very  well  in  a  good  foil,  and  rifes  to  a 
conliderable  height,  when  planted  fomewhat  clofe,  though 
when  it  Rands  fingle,  it  is  rather  inclined  to  fpread  than 
to  grow  tall.  I  he  beech  is  a  beautiful  tree,  aud  naturally 
grows  well  with  us  in  its  wild  Rate,  but  it  is  lefs  to 
be  chofen  for  avenues  than  the  before  mentioned,  becaufe 
it  does  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  but  is  very  fubjedt  to 
mifearry.  Lafily,  the  abele  is  fit  for  any  foil,  and  is  the 
quickeR  grower  of  any  foreR  tree.  It  feldom  fails  in 
tranfplanting,  and  fucceeds  very  well  in  wet  foils,  in 
which  the  others  are  apt  to  fail.  The  oak  is  but  little 
ufed  for  avenues,  becaufe  of  its  flow  growth. 

I  he  old  method  of  planting  avenues  was  with  regular  rows 
of  trees,  and  this  has  been  always  kept  to  till  of  late  ;  but 
we  have  now  a  much  more  magnificent  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  avenues ;  this  is  by  fetting  the  trees  in  clumps,  or 
platoons,  making  the  opening  much  wider  than  before, 
and  placing  the  clumps  of  trees  at  about  three  hundred 
feet  diflance  from  one  another.  In  each  of  thefe  clumps 
there  Riould  be  planted  either  feven  or  nine  trees  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  is  only  to  be  praftifed  where 
the  avenue  is  to  be  of  fome  confiderable  length,  for  in 
fliort  walks  this  will  not  appear  fo  Tightly  as  fingle  rows 
of  trees.  The  avenues  made  by  clumps  are  fitteR  of  all 
for  parks.  The  trees  in  each  clump  Riould  be  planted 
about  thirty  feet  afunder,  and  a  trench  Riould  be  thrown 
up  round  the  whole  clump,  to  prevent  the  deer  from 
coming  to  the  trees  to  bark  them. 

AVER -land,  in  our  Old  Writers,  feems  to  have  been  fuch 
lands  as  the  tenants  did  plow  and  manure,  cum  averiis  fuis 
for  the  proper  ufe  of  a  monaRery,  or  the  lords  of  the  foil. 

A  VERA,  in  Doomfday-Book,  denotes  a  day’s  work  of  a 
ploughman,  or  other  labourer,  which  the  king’s  tenants 
in  his  demefne  lands  were  obliged  to  pay  the  fheriff. 

AVERAGE,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  England,  for  the  breaking  of  corn-fields 
eddilh,  or  roughings.  .  ’ 

In  this  fenfe,  it  may  be  derived  from  haver, 
name  for  oats,  or  from  averia ,  beafls ,  be 
feeding  for  cattle  or  paflurage.  Ray. 

Average,  Averagium,  in  Law,  that  duty  or  fervice 
which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  king,  or  other  lord,  by  his 
bealts  and  carriages.  1 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  bafe  Latin  averia,  cattle 
or  goods  ;  or  the  French  oeuvre,  work. 

AVERAGE,  or  Averidge,  in  Navigation  and  Commerce,  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  damage  which  happens  to  fliips  and 
their  cargoes,  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  failino- 
tul  their  return  and  unlading.  It  is  divided  into  three 
kinds.  1 .  I  he  Ample  average,  which  confiRs  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expences  incurred  for  the  fliip,  fuch  as  the 
lofs  of  anchors,  mafis,  and  rigging,  by  common  accidents 
at  fea;  or,  for  the  merchandife,  fuch  as  the  damages 
which  they  have  fuRained  by  florms,  capture,  fliip  wreck 
wet,  or  rotting;  all  which  muR  be  defrayed  by  the  thine 
that  fuffered  the  damage.  2!  The  large  and  common 
average,  being  expences  incurred,  and  damage  fuRained 
for  the  common  fecurity,  both  of  the  merchandife  and 
lhip,  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  fliip  and  cargo  :  fuch 
are  ranfom-money,  goods  thrown  overboard,  expences 
of  unlading,  or  entering  into  a  river  or  harbour,  and  the 
Provisions  and  hire  of  the  Tailors,  when  the  fhm  is  de 
tamed  by  embargo.  3  The  fmall  averages,  which  are 
charges  of  towing  and  piloting  the  fliip,  one  third  of 

w  Vch  mull  be  charged  to  the  lhip,  and  two  thirds  to  the 
cargo. 

Average  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  quota  or  pro¬ 
portion  which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  in  the  lhip  or 
loading  is  adjudged,  upon  a  reafonabie  eflimation,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  common  average. 

Such  Turn  fhall  be  divided  among  the  feveral  claimers,  by 
way  of  average,  in  proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  interefls 
and  demands.  10  Ann.  cap.  17. 

Average  is  alfo  a  fmail  duty,  which  thofe  merchants  who 
fend  goods  in  another  man’s  fliip  pay  to  the  mafler  thereof, 
for  his  care  of  them  over  and  above  the  freight 
Hence,  in  bills  of  lading  it  is  expreffed.  -Paying  fo  much 
height  for  the  faid  goods,  with  primage  and  average  accuf- 

A  VER-CORN,  in  Ancient  Waitings,  fuch  corn  asby  cuflom 

the  ,ord's 

Avepdupois  weight.  See  Weight. 

AVER11A,  in  our  W  Books,  properly  Tonify  oxen  or 

hones  ineH  fnr  fne  nl/Mir.!-.  .  U...  •  _  '■* 


horfes  ufed  for  the  plough;  but,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
cattle.  ’ 
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When  mention  is  made  of  one  beaA,  they  fay,  quida?. 
equus,  vel  qmdam  bos  :  when  of  two  or  more,  they  do  nc 
fay,  equi  or  boves,  but  averia.  J 
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AVISTA,  replegiarede  AvEriis.  See  Replegiare. 

AVERIIS  captis  in  Wither  num ,  a  writ  for  the  taking  of  cattle 
to  his  ufe,  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully  diftrained  by  an¬ 
other,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  where  they  were 
taken,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by  theflierift.  Reg. 
Orig.  82.  If  the  cattle  are  put  into  any  ftrong  place  in 
the  fame  county,  the  fheriff  may  take  the  pojfe  comitatus , 
and  break  into  it,  to  make  the  replevin.  But  when  they 
are  driven  out  of  the  county,  he  hath  no  authority  to 
purfue  them. 

AVERMENT,  in  Law ,  ufually  fignifies  an  offer  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  make  good  or  juftify  an  exception,  pleaded  in 
abatement  or  bar  of  the  plaintiff's  aCtion. 

The  word  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  a6l,  as  well  as  the 
offer,  of  juftifying  the  exception. 

Averment  is  two-fold,  general  and  particular. 

Averment,  general ,  is  the  conclufion  of  every  -plea  to  the 
writ,  or  in  bar  of  replications,  or  other  pleadings  (for 
counts,  or  avowries  in  nature  of  counts,  need  not  to  be 
averred)  containing  matter  affirmative  ;  and  ought  to  be 
with  thefe  words,  hoc  paratus  ejl  verifieare. 

Averment,  particular ,  is  when  the  life  of  a  tenant  for  life, 
or  tenant  in  tail,  is  averred-,  Sic. — An  averment  contains 
as  well  the  matter  as  the  form  thereof. 

AVERNI,  among  the  Ancient  Naturalijls ,  certain  lakes, 
grottoes,  and  other  places,  which  infeCl  the  air  with  poi- 
fonous  Reams  or  vapours  ;  called  alfo  mephites. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  privative  «,  and  cpv if,  bird, 
as  intimating  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  them,  but 
dropped  down  dead.  Avcrnus ,  q.  d.  norms,  locus  Jwe 
avibus 

Averni  are  faid  to  be  frequent  in  Hungary,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  mines  therein. 

The  Grotta  del  Cani,  in  Italy,  is  a  famous  one. 

But  the  moft  celebrated  avernus  was  a  lake  near  Baiae,  in 
Campania,  by  the  modern  Italians  called  Lago  di  "I  riper- 
g0la — The  fumes  it  emitted  are  reprefented  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  being  of  fo  malignant  a  nature,  that  birds  could 
not  fly  over  it,  but  funk  down  dead ;  which  fome  later 
writers  have  chofen  to  attribute  to  this,  that  the  fulphu- 
reous  effluvia  hereof  not  being  Of  conhftence  to  fuftain 
the  birds,  they  dropped  by  their  own  weight.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  joined  with  the  great  depth  of  the  lake,  oc- 
cafioned  the  ancients  to  take  it  for  the  gate  or  entrance 
of  hell:  and  accordingly  Virgil  makes  /Eneas  delcend 
this  way  into  the  infernal  regions.  Vibius  Sequefter 
fays,  there  is  no  bottom  to  be  found  of  it.  See  Hell. 
Next  to  the  Baiae,  fays  Strabo,  lies  the  Lucrine  bay ;  and 
within  it  the  lake  Avernus ;  which  is  a  deep  darkfome 
lake,  with  a  narrow  entry  from  the  outer  bay  ;  it  is  fur- 
rounded  with  fteep  banks,  that  hang  threatening  over  it, 
and  is  only  acceffible  by  the  narrow  paffage,  through 
which  you  fail  in.  Thefe  banks  were  anciently  quite  over¬ 
grown  with  a  wild  wood,  impenetrable  by  a  human  foot 
Its  gloomy  fhade  imprefied  an  awful  (uperftition  upon 
the  minds  of  the  beholders  ;  whence  it  was  reputed  the 
feat  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  in  perpetual  night. 
Whoever  failed  hither,  fir  ft  did  facrifice ;  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  propitiate  the  infernal  powers,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  fome  priefts,  who  attended  upon  the  place,  and 
direfted  the  myftic  performance.  Within,  a  fountain  of 
pure  water  broke  out  juft  over  the  fea  ;  but  no  creature 
ever  tafted  of  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  vein  of  the  river  Styx  : 
fome  what  near  this  fountain  was  the  oracle  ;  and  the  hot 
waters,  frequent  in  thefe  parts,  made  them  think  they 
were  branches  of  the  burning  Phlegethon. 
AVERPENNY,  q.  d.  Average-penny,  money  contributed 
toward  the  king’s  averages  ;  or  money  given  to  be  freed 
thereof.  See  Average. 

AVERHOA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  decandria pentagynia  clafs,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe ;  the  perianthium  is  (mall,  ereCt,  and  com- 
pofed  of  five  leaves  ;  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  lan- 
eeolated  petals,  which  ftand  eredt  on  the  lower  part,  and 
are  expanded  at  the  top  ;  the  ftamina  are  ten  fetaceous 
filaments,  half  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  flower, 
and  the  other  half  fhorter,  thefe  ftand  alternately  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  terminated  by  roundilh  apices,  or  anther  a:  ; 
the  Mermen  of  the  piftil  is  oblong,  and  faintly  pentangu¬ 
lar  V  the  ftyles  are  five  in  number,  and  are  Cetaceous 
and  eredt,  and  the  ftigmata  are  Ample ;  the  fruit  is  a 
turbinated  pomum,  obtufely  pentangular,  having  five 
cells,  and  in  each  of  them  feveral  feeds  of  an  angular 
form,  feparated  by  membranes. 

AVERHOISTS,  a  fedt  of  Peripatetic  philofophers,  who 
appeared  in  Italy  fome  time  before  the  reftoration  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  attacked  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul. 
They  took  their  denomination  from  Averrhoes,  a  cele¬ 
brated  interpreter  of  Ariftotle,  born  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  from  whom  they  borrowed  their 
diftinguifhing  dodfrine.  1  he  founder  of  this  fedt,  Aver¬ 
rhoes,  is  fometimes  called  the  Commentator,  by  way  of 
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eminence,  as  being  fuppofed  to  have  entered  beft  of  a!: 
the  commentators  into  the  fentiments  of  the  philofophcr  j 
ilifomuch  that  fome  have  pretended  the  fold  of  Ariftotle 
.had  migrated  into  the  body  of  Averrhoes. 

A  VERRUNCIATION,  from  av  err  unci,  1  prune,  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  adt  of  cutting  or  lopping  off  the  fuperfluous. 
branches  of  trees.  See  Pruning; 

AVERRUNCI,  from  averunco ,  I  averts  in  Antiquity ,  an 
order  of  deities  among  the  Romans,  whole  peculiar  of¬ 
fice  was  to  avert  dangers  and  evils. 

The  Egyptians  had  alfo  their  dii  averrunci,  or  apo.tr opeei,. 
who  were  pictured  in  a  menacing,  pofture,  and  fometimes 
with  whips  in  their  hands. — Ifis  was  a  divinity  of  this 
kind  ;  as  is  fhewn  by  Kircher.  See  Oedip;  /Egypt,  tom. 
iii.  p.  487. 

AVERSION,  abhorrence,  diflike;  See  Antipathy. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  a,  from  and  vert  ere,  to  turm 
AVERSIONE  vesnire,  or  Ipcare,  in  Writers  of  the  Civil  Law, 
feems  to  denote  the  felling,  or  letting  things  in  the  lump 
without  fixing  particular  prices  for  each  piece. 

AVERTI,  in  Horfemanfhip,  is  applied  to  a  regular  ftep  or 
motion  enjoined  in  the  leffons. 

In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  pas  averti,  fometimes  pas  ecoute , 
and  pas  d’  ecole,  which  all  denote  the  fame. 

The  word  is  mere  French,  and  fignifies  advifedi 
AVERY,  a  place  where  oats,  or  provender,  are  kept  for  the 
king’s  horfes.  See  Averia. 

AUGES,  in  Ajlronomy ,  two  points  in  a  planet’s  orbit,  other- 
wife  called  cipfidesi  See  Apsis. 

One  of  the  auges  is  particularly  denominated  the  apogee, 
the  other  perigee . 

AUGITES,  among  Ancient  Naturalijls,  a  kind  of  gem,  of  3 
pale  green  colour,  inferior  in  value  to  the  topaz; 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  callais  or  calais, 
though  this  was  difputed  even  in  Pliny’s  time; 
AUGMENT,  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  an  accident  of  cer¬ 
tain  tenfes  ;  being  either  the  prefixing  of  a  fyllable,  or  an 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowels.  I  here 
are  two  kinds  of  augments. — Temporale,  or  of  a  letter  ; 
when  a  fhort  vowel  is  changed  into  a  long  one  ;  or  a 
diphthong  into  another  longer  one:  thus  called,  becauf^ 
the  time  of  its  pronunciation  is  now  lengthened. 
Augmentum  fyllubicum,  or  of  a  fyllable  is  when  a  letter,  viz; 
c,  is  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  word ;  fo  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllableS  is  increafed. 

Augments,  in  Mathematics.  See  Fluxions  and  Mo¬ 
ments. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aeft  of  aug¬ 
menting ;  that  is,  of  adding  or  joining  fomething  to.  an¬ 
other,  to  render  it  larger,  or  more  confiderable. 

The  governors  of  the  bounty  ot  queen  Anne,  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy ,  by  virtue 
of  the  feveral  a£ts  of  parliament,  made  for  that  purpole, 
are  empowered  to  augment  all  livings  not  exceeding  5 °l. 
per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  livings  following  were  ce- 
tified  to  be  capable  of  augmentation. 
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5868 


1071  Livings  not  exceeding  10 1.  per  annum,  which 
may  be  augmented  (with  the  bounty  alone) 
fix  times  each,  purfuant  to  the  prefent  rules 
of  the  governors,  which  will  make  6426 
augmentations , 

1467  Livings  above  10/.  and  not  exceeding  20 /.  1 
per  annum,  may  be  augmented  four  times,  > 
each,  which  will  make  5868  augmentations ,  J 
1126  Livings  above  20/.  and  not  exceeding  30/.  per 

annum,  may  be  augmented  three  times  each,  >  3378 
which  will  make  3378  augmentations ,  J 

1 049  Livings  above  30/.  and  not  exceeding  40/.  per  1 

annum,  may  be  augmented  twice  each,  which  >  2098 
will  make  2098  augmentations.  * 

884  Livings  above  40/.  and  not  exceeding  50/.  per  1 

annum,  may  be  each  once  augmented,  which  b  884 
will  make  884  augmentations.  J 
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Total  number  of  augmentations,  which  muft  "j 
be  made  by  (the  bounty  alone)  before  the  (  18654 
livings  already  certified  will  exceed  50/  per  l 
annum. 

Computing  the  clear  amount  of  the  bounty  to  make  55 
augmentations  yearly,  it  will  be  339  years,  from  the  year 
17x4  (which  was  tire  firft  year  in  which  any  livings  were 
augmented),  before  all  the  fmall  livings  above  certified  can 
exceed  50/  per  annum  ;  and  if  it  be  computed,  that  one 
half  of  fuch  augmentations  may  be  made  in  conjunction 
with  other  benetadtors  (which  is  very  improbable)  it  will 
require  226  years  before  all  the  livings  above  certified 
will  exceed  50/.  per  annum 

Augmentation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  augment ,  i.  e.  for  the 
additament,  or  the  thing  added.  Such  a  minilter  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  for  an  augmentation  of  falarv,  wages,  &c. 

AugmeN- 
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Augmentation,  court  of.  See  Court,  &c. 
Augmentations,  in  Heraldry ,  are  additional  charges  to 
a  coat  armour  frequently  given  as  particular  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  generally  borne,  either  on  an  efcutcheon,  or  a 
canton.  — Such  are  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  borne  by  all  the 
baronets  of  England. 

AUGRE,  or  Awgre,  a  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s  inftru- 
ment,  ferving  to  bore  large  round  holes. 

I  he  augre  confifts  of  a  wooden  handle ,  and  an  iron  blade , 
terminated  at  bottom  with  a  fteel  bit. 

AUGSBURG,  confejjjon.  See  Augustan. 

AUGUR,  in  Antiquity,  a  minifter  of  religion  among  the 
Romans,  appointed  to  take  auguries  or  prefages  concern¬ 
ing  futurity  from  birds,  beads,  and  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  avis,  bird ,  and 
garritus ,  chattering ;  whence  the  original  office  of  the 
augurs  is  fuppofecl  to  have  been  to  obferve,  and  take 
truncations  from,  the  noife,  calling,  finging,  chirping, 
and  chattering,  of  birds.  Agreeably  to  which,  auger  is 
commonly  diltingirtfhed  from  auspex,  as  the  latter  was 
fuppofed  employed  in  obferving  the  flight  of  birds. — Pez- 
ron  derives  it  from  the  Celtic  au,  liver ,  and  gur,  man ; 
fo  that  according  to  him  an  augur  was  properiy  a  perfon 
who  infpected  the  entrails,  and  divined  by  means  of  the 
liver .  On  which  principle,  augur  would  have  been  the 
fame  with  aruspices. 

The  augurs  made  a  college  or  community,  which  at  fird 
confided  of  three  perfons  (one  for  each  tribe);  then  of 
four  when  (Servius  Tullius  increafed  the  tribes  to  that 
number)  ;  then  of  nine;  (four  oft  hem  patricians,  and  five 
plebeians) :  ladly,  Sylla  made  the  number  fifteen — Cato 
was  of  the  college  of  augurs. 

They  bore  an  augural  ftaftj  or  wand,  called  lituus,  as  the 
enfign  of  their  office  and  authority.  No  affair  of  moment 
could  be  refored  on,  without  fird  confidting  them  ;  and 
their  advice,-  be  it  what  it  would,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 
feriate,  appointed  to  be  exactly  and  religioufly  obferved. 
AUGURAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  augurs. 

The  augural  indruments  are  reprefented  on  feveral  an¬ 
cient  medals.  Evelyn  on  Medals,  chap.  ii. 

Augural  /upper,  cana  augur  alls,  that  given  by  a  pried  on 
his  fird  admiffion  into  the  order,  called  alfo  by  Varro  ad- 
jicialis.  De  Re  Rudic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

Augural  books ,  libri  augur  ales ,  thofe  wherein  the  difei- 
pline  and  rules  of  augury  were  laid  down.  Cic.  de  Di- 
vin.  lib.  i.  cap.  33. 

AUG  UR  ALE,  the  place  in  a  camp  where  the  general  took 
aufpicia.  f  his  anfwered  to  the  auguratorium  in  the  city. 
Augur  ale  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Seneca,  for  the  enfign  or  bad^e 
of  an  augur,  as  the  lituus.  De  Tranquil,  cap.  xii.  ° 
AUGUR  A  rORIUM,  a  building  on  the  Palatine  mount, 
where  public  auguries  were  taken. 

This  is  alfo  called  augur aculum,  and  arx. 

AUGURY,  the  difcipline  of  the  augurs ,  or  the  practice  of 
confulting  the  gods,  and  learning  their  will,  by  divers 
kinds  of  omens. 

T  he  obfervation  of  auguries  is  very  ancient,  as  having  been 
prohibited  by  Mofes  in  Leviticus — The  cup  put  in  Ben¬ 
jamin  s  fack,  in  Egypt,  is  laid  to  have  been  that  ufed 
by  Jofeph  to  take  auguries  by. 

Augury,  in  its  more  general  fignification,  comprifes  all 
the  different  kinds  of  divination  ;  which  Varro  didin- 
guilhes  into  four  ipecies  of  augury ,  according  to  the  four 
elements.  Pyromancy ,  or  augury ,  by  fire  ;  aeromancy ,  or 
augury  by  the  air;  hydromancy ,  or  augury  by  the  water; 
and  geomancy ,  or  augury  by  the  earth. 

The  paticular  branches  are,  aleEloromancy ,  anthropomancy, 
belomancy ,  catopiromancy,  capnomancy ,  gajlromancy ,  geoman¬ 
cy,  a,  u/picina,  hbanomancy ,  lecanomancy ,  necromancy ,  &c. 
See  each  deferibed  under  its  proper  article. 

AUGUST,  Augustus,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething 
majedic,  venerable,  or  facred. 

The  title  Augujlus,  was  fird  given  by  the  Roman  fenate  to 
Octavius,  after  his  being  confirmed  by  them  in  the  fove- 
reign  power.,  It  was  conceived  as  expreffing  fomething 
divine,  or  elevated  above  the  pitch  of  mankind,  being 
erivcd  from  the  verb,  augco ,  I increafe>  tanquam  fupra  hu- 
manam  [ortern  auflus. 

I  he  fuccefi'ors  of  Odlavius  affumed  the  fame  quality  ;  fo 
that  thencefoi  ward  emperor  and  Augujlus  were  the  fame 
thing  :  they  became  fynonymous  terms. 

I  he  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  or  he  who  was  de¬ 
ft”1.^  to  fucceed  to  the  dignity*  was  fird  created  Caffar, 
which  was  a  dep  neceffary  to  arrive  at  that  of  Augu/lus  or 
emperor. — Yet  F.  Pagi  maintains  the  reverfe  ;  viz.  that 
it  was  necelfary  to  be  Augujlus  previoufly  to  the  bein» 
Cvesar.  b 

f  he  empresses  alfo  took  the  quality  of  Aus^u ft ce ;  and 
even  fome  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  who  had  never 
been  wives  of  emperors,  but  mothers  or  daughters. 

On  medals  and  coins,  fome  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France 
are  alfo  found  with  the  appellation  Augujli  ^particularly 


Cliildebert,  Clothaire,  and  Clovis,  add,  that  the  wife  of 
this  lad,  Chrotechilda,  is  alfo  called  by  Herric,  in  his 
book  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Gerffiain,  indifferently,  ei¬ 
ther  Augujla,  or  queen. 

August,  in  refpe&of  Chronology ,  denotes  the  eighth  month 
of  the  Julian  year. 

I  his  was  called  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  fex tills, 
as  being  the  fixth  from  March,  from  which  the  Romans 
began  their  computation.  The  emperor  Augudus  changed 
the  name  and  gave  it  his  own ;  not  that  it  was  the 
month  in  which  he  was  born,  but  becaufe  it  had  been 
fortunate  to  him,  by  feveral  vi&ories  which  lie  had  gain¬ 
ed  in  it. 

Our  Saxon  ancedors  called  it  Weod-monath,  that  is,  weed 
month,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of  weeds  in  this  feafon. 
Spelman. 

This  month  is  edeemed  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  whole 
year,  becaufe  of  the  harved  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grain 
which  is  produced  in  that  feafon.  Hence  is  to  be  derived 
the  French  proverb,  a  man  has  made  his  Auguft  ;  which 
proverb  is  much  ufed  among  merchants  to  lignify  that  a 
man  has  been  fuccefsful  in  trade,  and  got  an  edate. 
August  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  a  power, 
or  licence,  of  going  out  of  a  city  in  harved-tune  to 
reap,  Sic.  Du-Cange. 

AUGUSTA,  Hijloria ,  is  the  hidory  of  the  Roman  emperors 
from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  Carinus,  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  our  Lord  157,  to  285,  coinpofed  by  fix  Latin  writers 
JE\.  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  M.  Lampi-id-us’ 
V ulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Fkvius  Vo- 
pifeus.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Lat.  cap.  6. 

AUGUSTALES,  or  Sodales  Augustales,  or  Flamincs. 
Augustales,  where  the  prieds  of  Augudus,  appointed 
afier  the  deification  of  that  emperor  by  1'iberius,  to  per¬ 
form  the  fervice  of  the  new  god.  *  F 

AUG  US  EALIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  fead  indituted'  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Augudus. 

This  fedival  was  fird  edablilhed  in  the  year  of  Rome  82c 
being  the  fourth  after  he  had  ended  all  his  wars,  and  fet 
tied  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  Greece,  Afia,  Syria,  and  the 
rarthians.  ihe  day  whereon  he  made  his  entry  into 
Rome,  being  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  October,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  kept  a  fead;  and  was  called  Aaguftalis. 
Augustalia  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  names  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  the  fame  prince,  on.  the  4th  of  the 
ides  of  OiStober. 

°r  Prafe£lus  Augustalis,  a  Roman 
magidrate  who  was  appointed  to  govern  Egypt,  with  a 

,  TIike of  a  proconful  in  other  provinces. 

AUG  US  1  AN,  relating  to  Augudus,  or  Auguda. 
Augustan  ara.  See  Actian. 

Augustan  confcjfion  denotes  a  celebrated  confeffion  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melandhon,  on  behalf  of 
themfewes,  and  other  ancient  reformers,  and  prefented 
m  1530  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Auo-uda 
or  Augtburgh,  in  the  name  of  the  evangelic  body  This 
confejjton  contains  twenty-eight  chapters,  of  which  th- 
greated  part  is  employed  in  reprefenting,  with  perfpicuitv 
and  truth,  the  religious  opinion  of  the  protedants,  and 
the  red  in  pointing  out  the  errors  and  abufes  that  occa- 
iioned  their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome 

AUGUSTATICUM  in  MMU  Ag.  muAjJLx  a  lar. 

fiery  or  donative,  of  an  emperor,  to  the  people,  or  fol- 

AUGUSTEUM  manner,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  a  name  given  to  the  common  green  and  white 
marble  fo  frequent  in  ufe  with  us  for  tables,  &c.  and 

ATCTr'ncb-T)'mrarilficerS  Egyptian  marble. 

AUGUS  1  INF,  Augustinus,  of  Janfenius,  is  a  celebrated 
treatffe  of  that  author,  bidiop  of  Ypres,  intituled,  Cor- 
ne  u  Janfe™b  Epifcopi  Iprenfis,  Augudinus,  in  three 
volumes,  folio,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1640;  the  fird 
tome  whereof  contains  a  difeourfe  againd  Pclagianifm  ; 
and  the  fecond  divers  treatifes  of  reafon ;  the  ufe  of 
authority  in  theological  matters  ;  the  date  of  innocence ; 
fall  of  nature  by  fin;  grace,  &c.-From  thefe  feveral 
treatifes  were  collected  the  five  famous  propofitions, 
enumerated  under  the  article  Jansenism 
AUGUfiTIN8,  or  Augustinians,  an  order  of  religious; 
thus  called  from  St.  Augudin,  whofe  rule  they  obferve. 

I  he  Aug,  ft  ins,,  popularly  alfo  called  Aujlin  friars,  were 
original  y  hermits,  whom  pope  Alexander  I  V.  fird  con 
gregmed  into  one  body,  under  their  general  Lanfranc,  in 

Soon  after  their  inditution,  this  order  was  brought  into 
England,  where  they  had  about  thirty-two  houfss  at  the 
the  time  of  their  fuppreffion. 

The  Aug, fins  are  clothed  in  black,  and  make  one  of  the 
tour  orders  of  medicants. 

From  thefe  arofe  a  reform,  under  the  denomination  of 
Bare-foot  Auguft  ms,  or  Minorites,  or  Friers  Minor. 

I  here  are  alfo  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguflin,  who  are 
clothed  m  white,  excepting  their  cope,  which  is  black. 

At 
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At  Paris  they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of,  re¬ 
ligious  of  Genevieve  ;  that  abbey  being,  the  chief  of  the 
order. 

There  are  alfo  nuns  arid  canoneffes,  who  obferve  the  rules 
of  St.  Auguftin; 

Augustinians  are  alfo  thofe  divines  who  maintain*  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Auguftin,  that  grace  is  effe&ual  from 
its  nature,  abfolutely  and  morally,  and  not  relatively  and 
gradually.  See  Efficacious. 

They  are  divided  into  rigid  and  relaxed. 
AU-GUY-L’AN-NEUF,  or  Auguillanneuf.  See 
Misleto. 

AVIARY,  a  houfe  or  apartment  kept  for  the  keeping 
feeding,  and  propagating  of  birds. 

The  word  is  formed  of  avis ,  bird. 

AVICENNIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angio-  ; 
fpcrmia  clafs,  the  calyx  of  which  are  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments  ;  the  corolla  is  bilabiate  ;  the  capfule  is  coriaceous 
and  rhomboidal,  containing  a  fingle  feed. 

AVIGNON-^rry,  called  alfo  French-berry ,  is  the  fruit  of  a 
fhrub  by  fome  authors  called  lycium  ;  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  near  Avignon,  and  in  other  parts  of  France. 

The  berry  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  pea ;  its  colour  is  green 
approaching  towards  a  yellow ;  and  it  is  of  an  aftringent 
and  bitter  tafte. — It  is  much  ufed  by  the  dyers,  who  ftain 
a  yellow  colour  with  it ;  and  by  the  painters,  who  alfo 
make  a  fine  golden  yellow  of  it.  See  Box-thorn. 

AVIS,  bird ,  in  Ornito/ogy.  See  Bird. 

•  Avis  Indiccu  See  Apus. 

Avis  longa,  a  name  given  by  Nieremberg  to  the  hoitlattotl 
of  the  Americans,  a  bird  very  remarkable  for  the  l'wiftnefs 
of  its  running. 

Avis  nivca,  a  name  under  which  Nieremberg  has  defcribed 
an  American  bird  of  the  fize  of  a  thrulh,  brown  and 
black  on  the  back,  and  yellow  under  the  belly  ;  it  imitates 
the  human  voice  and  is  called  by  the  natives,  ceoan. 

Avis  pcnnipulchra,  the  name  of  an  American  bird,  defcribed 
by  Nieremberg,  and  called  by  the  Indians  quctzaltototl. 

It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  and  is  all  over  its  body  of  the 
more  beautiful  colours  of  the  peacock.  There  are,  be- 
fide  this  fpecies,  three  or  four  others.  Mr.  Ray  has 
however,  ranged  all  thefe  under  the  number  of  birds,  the 
accounts  of  which  he  is  either  dubious  about,  or  fufpicious 
of  the  truth  of. 

Avis  fcica.  See  Hoactli. 

Avis  tropicorum,  the  name  of  a  bird  commonly  called  alfo, 
in  Englilh,  the  tropic  bit  d,  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
duck. 

It  is  found  only  about  the  tropics ,  and  thence  has  its  name. 
See  Fab.  of  Birds.  NQ  52. 

Avis  venti,  the  bird  of  the  wind.  See  Heatototl. 

Avis  paridiji .  See  Paradise. 

Avis,  knights  d’ Avis,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Portugal, 
eftablilhed  about  the  year  1162. 

When  the  city  of  Evora  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  in 
the  reign  of  the  firft  king  of  Portugal,  it  was  garrifonec 
bv  feveral  perfons  who  aflumed  the  title  of  knights  of  St. 
Mary  of  Evora,  which  was  foon  after  changed  for  that 
of  knights  d’Avis,  which  the  king  gave  them,  and  whi¬ 
ther  they  removed  from  Evora.  The  badge  of  the  order 
is  a  green  crofs  flory,  and  they  obferved  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict. 

AVISO,  an  advice,  piece  of  intelligence,  or  advertifement, 
to  notify  fome  event  or  matter  worthy  of  knowledge. 

The  word  is  Italian,  advifo  ;  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  commerce. 

AUK,  in  Ornithology, anzme  given  by  fome  to  a  bird  called  the 
alka  in  Latin,  and  more  commonly  known  among  us 
by  the  name  of  the  razor-bill,  a  web-footed  fowl, 
wanting  the  hinder  toe. 

AUL.  See  Awl. 

AULA,  in  our  Ancient  Law-Books ,  fignifies  a  court  baron. 
— Aula  ibidem  tenta  quarto  die  Augufl.  See. 

Aula  ccclefue  is  fometimes  ufed  for  what  we  now  call  navis 
ecclcjia.  See  Nave. 

Aula  regia,  or  regis,  a  court  eftablilhed  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  his  own  hall,  compofed  of  the  king’s  great 
officers  of  ftate,  who  refided  in  his  palace,  and  were 
ufually  attendant  on  his  perfon.  This  court  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  article  which  forms  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  eftablilhed  in  Weftminfter-hall,  where 
it  hath  ever  fince  continued.  See  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
AULETES,  atAimK,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  a  flute-player. 
One  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  father  of  Cleopatra, 
bore  the  furname,  or  denomination  of  Auletes. 

AULIC,  Aulica,  an  act  which  a  young  divine  maintains 
in  fome  foreign  univerfities,  upon  the  admiffion  of  a  new 
dodlor  of  divinity. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Latin  aula,  a  hall  j  it  being  in  the 
hall  of  the  univerfity  that  this  a£t  is  ufually  held. 

The  perfon  who  prefides  at  the  difputation,  is  the  fame 
that  is  to  take  the  doctor's  cap. 

Aulic,  Aulicus,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
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officers  of  the  dmperor,  who  compofe  a  fuperior  eburt  of 
council,  which  has  an  univerfal  jurifdidtion,  and  without 
appeal,  over  all  the  fubjects  of  the  empire,  in  all  proceffes 
entered  therein. 

We  fay,  aulic  council,  the  aulic  court  or  chamber;  aulic 
counfell  or,  See. 

The  aulic  council  is  eftablilhed  by  the  emperor*  who  no¬ 
minates  the  officers  ;  but  the  elector  of  Mentz  has  a  right 
of  vifiting  it; — It  is  compofed  of  a  prefident,  who  is  a 
catholic  ;  a  vice-chancellor,  prefented  by  the  eleftors  of 
Mentz,  and  of  eighteen  afieflors,  or  counfellors,  nine 
whereof  are  Proteftants,  and  nine  Romanifts. 

They  are  divided  into  two  benches,  one  whereof  is  taken 
up  by  nobles,  and  the  other  by  lawyers. — They  hold  their 
affemblies  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor ;  and  for  that 
reafon  are  called  juflitium  imperatoris,  the  emperor’ s  juf- 
ticc ;  and  aulic  council ,  becaufe  theirs  follows  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  court,  aula,  and  has  its  refidence  in  the  place  where 
he  is.  —  This  court  clafhes  a  little  with  the  imperial  cham¬ 
ber  of  Spires  }  in  ihat  they  are  preventive  of  each  other ; 
it  not  being  allowed  to  mbve  any  caufe  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Nor  can  the  emperor  himfelf  hinder  or  fufpend  the  de- 
cifions  of  either  court ;  much  lefs  call  any  caule  before 
himfelf,  which  has  been  once  before  them,  without  the 
eonfent  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire.  Yet,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  fame  council  forbears  making  any  peremptory  con- 
clufion  without  the  emperor’s  participation;  and  only 
decrees  thus,  Fiat  votum  ad  C  a  far  cm  ;  that  is,  make  are- 
port  hereof  to  the  emperor  in  his  privy  council. 
AULNEGER,  or  Alnager.  See  Alnager. 

AULO,  a  Grecian  long  meafure.  See  Measure; 

AULOS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  by  which  feveral  of  the  afti 
cient  writers  have  called  the  solen,  or  razor -fijh. 
AUMONE,  or  Alms.  See  Alms. 

AUNCEL-w«£<6r,  quafi  Handfal-wcight ,  an  ancient  kind  of 
balance,  conlifting  of  feales  hanging  on  hooks  faftened 
at  each  end  of  a  beam  or  Haft,  which  a  man  lifts  up  on 
his  hand  or  fore-finger,  and  fo  difeovers  the  equality  or 
difference  between  the  weight  and  the  thing  weighed. 
There  being  great  deceits  pradlifed  in  thefe  weights,  they 
were  prohibited  by  feveral  ftatutes ;  and  the  even  balance 
alone  commandedi 

The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England,  to  fig- 
nify  meat  fold  by  poifing  in  the  hand,  without  putting  it 
into  the  feales. 

AUNCESTOR.  Affifc  ofMort  ^’Auncestor.  See  Assise. 
AUNCESTRAL  homage.  See  Homage. 

AUNE,  in  Commerce ,  a  long  measure,  ufed  in  France, 
and  other  countries ;  of  different  lengths  in  different 
places.  See  Ell. 

AVOCADO,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  bay.  See  Bay- 
tree. 

AVOCATORIA,  a  mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
directed  to  fome  prince  or  fubjedt  of  the  empire,  to  flop 
his  unlawful  proceedings  in  any  caufe  brought  by  way  of 
appeal  before  him. 

AVOIDANCE,  in  Law ,  has  two  fignifications :  the  one 
when  a  benefice  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent ;  the 
other,  when  we  fay  in  pleadings  of  chancery,  confelled  or 
avoided,  traverfed  or  denied,  Si c.  See  V oidance. 
AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  Averdupois  weight ,  a  kind  of  weight 
ufed  in  England  :  the  pound  whereof  contains  fixteen 
ounces.  See  Weight. 

The  proportion  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  to  a  pound  troy ,  is 
as  17  to  14;  or  the  avoirdupois  pound  contains  7000 
grains,  and  the  troy  pound,  5769. 

All  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities  are  weighed  by 
avoirdupois  weight;  as  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead, 
hops,  &c. 

AVOSETTA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Recurvirostra, 
AVOWEE,  Advocatus.  See  Advowee,  and  Advo¬ 
cate. 

The  avowee  is  he  to  whom  the  right  of  advowfon  of  any 
church  belongs,  fo  that  he  may  prefent  thereto  in  his  own 
name  :  he  is  thus  called  by  way  of  diftindlion  from  thofe 
who  fometimes  prefent  in  another  man’s  name,  as  a  guar¬ 
dian,  who  prefents  in  the  name  of  his  ward ;  as  alfo  from 
thofe  who  only  have  the  lands  whereto  an  a,dvowfon  be¬ 
longs  for  term  of  life  or  years,  by  intrufion  or  deffeifiri. 
AVOWRY,  in  Law,  is  where  one  takes  a  diftrefs  for 
rent,  or  other  thing ;  and  the  other  fues  replevin.  In 
which  cafe  the  taker  fhall  juftify,  in  his  plea  for  what 
caufe  he  took  it ;  and  if  he  took  it  in  his  own  right, 
he  is  to  fhew  it  and  fo  avow  the  taking ;  which  is 
called  his  avowry.  If  he  took  it  in  the  right  of  another, 
when  he  has  fhewed  the  caufe,  he  is  to  make  conufance 
of  the  taking,  as  being  a  bailiff,  or  fervant  to  him  in 
whofe  right  he  did  it. 

AU-PIS-ALLER,  a  French  phrafe  fometimes  ufed  among 
Englilh  writers,  fignifying,  at  the  worjl. 

AURA,  among  FhjfielogiJis ,  an  airy  ehalation  or  VA¬ 
POUR* 
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The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  &vpx,  gale. 

Aura,  in  Chcmijlry ,  a  certain  fine  and  pure  fpirit,  found 
in  every  animal  or  vegetable  body  ;  but  fo  fubtle,  as  only 
to  be  perceptible  by  its  fmell  and  tafte,  or  other  effe&s, 
not  found  in  any  other  but  that  body.  This  aura  exhi¬ 
bits  the  proper  character  of  the  body,  and  is  lodged  in 
the  oil  of  the  body,  to  prevent  its  being  diflipated  anc 
thrown  off ;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  the  ancient  alche- 
mifts  fay  fpirit  refides  in  fulphur.  Boerhaave  Ch.  p.  168. 
Aura,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpecies  of  vulture. 

Aur^e,  in  Mythology ,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
nymphs  of  the  air.  They  are  moftly  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  paintings  of  cieiings  ;  where  they  are  reprefentec 
as  light  and  airy  ;  generally  with  long  robes,  and  flying 
veils,  of  fome  lively  colour  or  other,  and  fluttering  about 
in  the  rare  and  pleafing  element  afligned  to  them.  They 
are  fportive  and  happy  in  themfelves,  and  well-wifhers  to 
mankind. 

AURANTIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Orange -tree* 
AURANTIUS  pifeis ,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Nie- 
remberg  to  the  dorado,  or  dolphin,  a  fpecies  of  the 
coryphj'ENA,  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  its  forked 
tail. 

AURARI A  fun&ioy  penJioy  or  prmjlatio^  a  tax  or  tribute  to 
be  paid  in  gold. 

The  collector  hereof  was  denominated  fufeeptor  aurarms , 
or  chryjopodeftes. 

AURATA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gilt -head. 

AURATUS  cques.  SeeEquES. 

AUREA  Alexandrina  in  Pharmacy ,  a  kind  of  opiate,  or  an¬ 
tidote,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients,  which 
was  in  great  fame  among  the  ancient  writers. 

It  is  called  aurea ,  frOm  the  gold  ( aurum )  which  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  its  compofition;  and  Alexandrina ,  as  having 
been  firlt  invented  by  a  phyfician  named  Alexander. —  It 
is  reputed  a  good  preservative  againft  the  colic  and  apo¬ 
plexy. 

AURELIA,  in  Natural  Hi  (lory ,  the  name  of  that  ftate  o- 
therwife  called  chryfalis,  in  which  butterflies  and  feve- 
ral  other  animals  pafs  the  time  between  their  caterpillar 
or  other  creeping  ftate,  and  their  winged  ones. 

In  this  ftate  no  creature  afford  fo  beautiful  a  variety  as 
the  butter-fly  kinds  ;  and  they  all  pafs  through  this  mid¬ 
dle  ftate,  without  one  exception. 

The  figure  of  the  aurclia  or  chryfalis,  generally,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  a  cone,  or  at  leaft  the  hinder  part  of 
it  is  of  this  fhape  ;  and  the  creature  while  in  this  ftate, 
feems  to  have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  has  any  power 
of  walking.  It  feems,  indeed,  to  have  hardly  fo  much 
as  life.  It  takes  no  nourilhment  in  this  ftate,  nor  has  it 
any  organs  for  taking  any;  and  indeed  its  pofterior 
part  is  all  that  feems  animated,  this  having  a  power  of 
given  itfelf  fome  motions.  The  external  covering  of 
the  chryfalis  is  cartaliginous,  and  confiderably  large,  and 
is  ufually  fmooth  and  glofly ;  but  fome  few  of  them  have 
a  few  hairs,  fome  are  alio  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars 
from  which  they  are  produced,  and  others  are  rough  or, 
as  it  were,  chagreened  all  over. 

In  all  of  thefe  there  may  be  diftinguifhed  two  Aides  ;  the 
one  of  which  is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter  there  may 
always  be  diftinguifhed  certain  little  elevations  running 
in  ridges,  and  refembling  the  fillets  wound  about  mum¬ 
mies.  The  part  whence  thefe  have  their  origin,  is 
efteemed  the  head  of  the  animal ;  the  other  fide  or  back 
is  fmooth,  and  is  of  a  rounded  figure  in  moft  of  the  chry- 
falifes ;  but  fome  have  ridges  on  the  anterior  part  and 
iides  of  this  part ;  and  thefe  ufually  terminate  in  a  point, 
and  make  an  angular  appearance  on  the  chryfalis, 

From  this  difference  is  drawn  the  firft  general  diftindtion 
of  thefe  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  into  two  daffies  ; 
the  round  and  the  angular  kind.  The  firft  kind  are  by 
the  French  naturalifts  alfo  called \fevcs,  from  the  common 
cuftoin  of  calling  the  chryfalis  of  the  fifk  worm,  which  is 
round,  by  this  name. 

There  js  fomething  more  regular  in  this  diftindlion  alfo 
than  might  be  at  firft  conceived ;  for  the  divifion  is  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  fly-ftate  :  the  rounded  chryfalifes  being 
almoft  all  produced  by  the  phalence  or  moths  ;  and  the  an¬ 
gular  ones  by  the  papilios ,  or  day-flies.  There  are  feveral 
Subordinate  diftin&ions  of  thefe  kinds,  but  in  general 
they  are  lefs  different  from  one  another  than  the  caterpillars 
from  whence  they  are  produced. 

The  head  of  thefe  of  the  firft  clafs  ufually  terminates  it¬ 
felf  by  two  angular  parts,  which  ftand  feparate  one  from 
the  other,  and  refemble  a  pair  of  horns.  On  the  back, 
eminences  and  marks  are  difeovered,  which  imagination 
may  form  into  eyes,  nole,  chin,  and  other  parts&  of  the 
human  face. 

There  are  a  great  variety,  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in 
the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and  lpots 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  chryfalis  of  dif-  i 
ferent  kinds.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  thofe  chry- 


ialites  which  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  horn,  afford  day- 
butterflies  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which  have  buttoned  an- 
tenn*,  and  whole  wings,  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  cover  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  body,  and  which  ufe  all  their  fix  legs  in 
walking,  thofe  of  many  other  kinds  ufing  only  four  of 
them.  Thofe  chryfalifes,  which  are  terminated  by  two 
angular  bodies,  and  which  are  covered  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fpines,  and  have  the  figure  of  a  human  face  on 
their  back  in  the  greateft  perfection,  afford  butterflies  of 
the  day-kind,  and  of  that  clafs,  the  characters  of  which 
are,  their  walking  on  four  legs,  and  ufing  the  other  two, 
that  is,  the  anterior  part,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands! 
I  he  chryfalifes,  which  have  two  angular  bodies  on  their 
heads,  but  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  and 
whole  back  thews  but  a  faint  fketch  of  die  human  face 
and  which  have  fewer  fpines,  and  thofe  lefs  fharp,  al¬ 
ways  turn  into  that  fort  of  butterfly,  the  upper  wings  of 
which  are  divided  into  fegments,  one  of  which  are  fo  lono- 
as  to  reprefent  a  tail,  and  whofe  under  wings  are  folded- 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  A  careful  obfervation 
will  eftablifh  many  more  rules  of  this  kind,  which  are 
not  fo  perfeCI  as  to  be  free  from  all  exceptions,  yet  are 
of  great  ufe,  as  they  teach  us  in  general  what  fort  of  fly 
we  are  to  expert  from  the  chryfalis,  of  which  we  know 
not  the  caterpillar,  and  therefore  can  only  judge  from 
appearances.  '  J  & 

Thefe  are  the  principal  differences  of  the  angular  chry¬ 
falifes  ;  the  round  ones  alfo  have  their  different  marks  not 
lefs  regular  than  thofe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chryfalifes  have  the 
hinder  part  of  their  bodies  of  the  figure  of  a  cone;  but 
the  upper  end,  which  ought  to  be  its  circular  plane’bafe, 
is  ufually  bent  and  rounded  into  a  fort  of  knee  :  this  is 
ufually  called  the  head  of  the  chryfalis  ;  but  there  are 
alfo  fome  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a  nearly  plane  furface  :  fome  of  the  creeping  ten¬ 
legged  caterpillars  give  chryfalifes  of  this  kind,  “which 
have  each  of  them  two  eminences  that  feem  to  brin«- 
them  towards  the  angular  kind.  ° 

Among  the  angular  chryfalifes  there  are  fome  whofe  co¬ 
lours  feem  as  worthy  our  obfervation  as  the  fhapes  of 
the  others  Many  of  them  appear  fuperbly  clothed  in 
gr  Thefe  elegant  fpecies  have  obtained  the  name 
of  cnrylalis  and  aurclia ,  which  are  derived  from  Greek 
and  Latin  words  fignifying  gold ;  and  from  thefe  all 
other  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  called  by  the 
fame  names,  though  lefs  or  not  at  all  entitled  to  them. 
As  feme  kinds  are  thus  gilded  all  over,  fo  others  are  or¬ 
namented  with  this  gay  appearance  in  a  more  fparing 
manner,  having  only  a  few  fpots  of  it  in  different  placet 
on  their  back  and  belly.  Some  fpecies  alfo  have  filver  in 
the  place  of  gold,  either  extending  itfelf  all  over  them 
or  forming  fome  particular  fpots  upon  their  back  and 
belly.  I  hefe  obvious  marks,  however,  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  as  certain  characters  of  diftinction  for 
accidents  in  the  formation  of  the  chryfalis  may ’alter 
them  ;  and  thofe  which  naturally  would  have  been  dlded 
all  over,  may  be  fometimes  only  fo  in  part,  and  either 
ftiefe  or  the  others  may  by  accidents  be  fo  formed  as  to 
ffew  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all,  but  be  only  of  a  dufky 
biown.  1  hofe,  however,  which  have  neither  filv  er  nor 
go  d  to  recommend  them  to  your  eyes,  do  not  want  other 
colours,  and  thofe  beautifully  variegated.  Some  of  them 
are  all  over  of  an  elegant  green,  as  is  the  chryfalis  of  the 
fennel-caterpillar  ;  others  of  an  elegant  yellow,  and  fome 
of  a  bright  greenifli  tinge,  variegated  with  lpots  of  a 
fhining  black  ;  we  have  a  very  beautiful  inftance  of  this 
aft  kind  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  elegant  cabbage-cater¬ 
pillar.  The  general  colour  of  the  chryfalis  of  the  com¬ 
mon  butterflies,  however,  is  brown. 

Some  alfo  are  of  a  fine  deep  black,  and  of  thefe  many 
are  fo  fmooth  and  glofly,  that  they  are  equal  to  the  fineit 
Indian  japan.  1  he  common  caterpillar  of  the  fi°--tree 
gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  beautiful  glofly  ones  • 
the  caterpillar  of  the  vine  affords  another  of  thefe  fine 
black  chyfalifes. 

The  rounded  chryfalifes  do  not  afford  any  thincr  0f  that 
variety  of  colouring  fo  remarkably  beautiful  in  the  an¬ 
gular  ones;  they  are  ufually  of  a  dufky  yellow,  indif¬ 
ferent  ftiades,  and  are  often  varioufly  fpotted  with  black  - 
but  thefe  as  well  as  all  other  chryfalifes,  before  they  arl 
rive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pafs  through  feveral  other  tem¬ 
porary  ones,  from  being  of  a  different  colour  when  firft 
produced  from  die  caterpillar,  from  what  they  are  a  few 
days  afterwards  ;  and  fome  varying  fo  greatly,  thouofr 
only  in  degree,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  by  the  moft 
converfant  eye,  from  what  they  are  when  firft  produced 
I  he  green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a  chrvfa- 
lis  which  is  green  at  firft,  and  from  that  gradually  goes 
through  all  the  lhades  of  green  to  a  faint  yellow/which 
is  its  lafting  colour  ;  and  one  of  the  oak  caterpillars  yields 
a  chryfalis  beautifully  fpotted  with  red  at  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  but  thefe  fpots  change  to  brown  for  their  fixed 
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colour :  the  third  day  from  their  formation  ufually  fixes 
their  lading  colours;  and  if  they  are  obferved  to  turn 
black  in  any  part  after  this  time,  it  is  a  fignthat  they  are 
dead  or  dying. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  infers  as  a  fly,  fpidef,  and  an 
ant,  do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  another,  in 
regard  to  appearance,  than  do  a  caterpillar,  its  chryfalis, 
and  a  butterfly  produced  from  it ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  are  all  the  product  of  the  fame  individual  egg; 
and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  creature  which 
was  for  a  while  a  caterpillar,  is  after,  a  certain  time,  a 
chryfalis,  and  then  a  butterfly.  Thefe  great  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  fo  fudden  a  manner,  feem  like  the  metamorpbofes 
recorded  in  the  fables  of  the  ancients ;  and  indeed  it  is 
very  probable  that  thofe  fables  firft  took  their  origin  from 
fuch  changes. 

The  parts  being  diftinguifhable  in  the  chryfalis,  we  eafily 
find  the  difference  of  the  fpecies  or  dafs  of  the  fly  that 
is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  eye  fhews  whether  it 
be  one  of  thofe  that  have,  or  of  thofe  that  have  not  a 
trunk,  and  the  affiftance  of  a  microfcope  fhews  the  an¬ 
tenna  fo  diftindtly,  that  we  are  able  to  difeern  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  day  or  night  clafs  ;  and  often  to  what  ge¬ 
nus,  if  not  the  very  fpecies  ;  nay  in  the  plumofe  horned 
kinds,  we  may  fee  by  the  antenna  whether  a  male  or  fe¬ 
male  phalena  is  to  be  produced  from  the  chiyfalis,  the 
horns  of  the  female  being  in  this  ftate  evidently  nar¬ 
rower,  and  appearing  lefs  elevated^  above  the  common 
iur face  of  the  body,  than  thofe  of  the  male. 

All  thefe  parts  of  the  chryfalis,  however,  though  feen 
very  diftin&ly,  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  and  l'eem  to 
form  only  one  mafs  ;  each  of  them  is  covered  with  its 
own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  ftate,  and  all  are  (ur- 
rounded  together  by  a  common  one,  and  it  is  only  through 
thefe  that  we  fee  them,  or  rather  we  fee  on  thefe  the 
figures  of  all  the  parts  moulded  within,  and  therefore  it 
requires  attention  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  chryfalis  is 
foft  when  firft  produced,  and  is  wetted  on  the  front  with 
a  vifeous  liquor ;  its  (kin,  though  very  tender  at  firft, 
dries,  and  hardens  by  degrees ;  but  this  vilcous  liquor, 
which  furrounds  the  wings,  legs,  &c.  hardens  almoft 
immediately,  and  in  confequence  faftens  all  thofe  limbs, 
&c.  into  a  mafs,  which  were  before  loofe  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  this  liquor  as  it  hardens  lofes  its  tranfparence,  and 
becomes  brown  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moift 
that  thefe  parts  are  to  be  feen  diftindt. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  chryfalis  is  no  other 
than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of  which  are  hid  under  certain 
membranes,  which  faften  them  together,  and  when  the 
limbs  are  arrived  at  their  due  ftrength  they  become  able 
to  break  through  thefe  membranes,  and  then  expand  and 
arrange  themfelves  in  their  proper  order. 

The  firft  metamorphofes  therefore  differs  in  nothing  from 
the  fecond,  except  that  the  butterfly  comes  from  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar  in  a  weak  ftate,  with  limbs  unable  to 
perform  their  offices ;  whereas  it  comes  from  the  chry¬ 
falis  perfect. 

M.  Reaumur  has  gaven  us  many  curious  observations  on 
the  ftrufture  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  coverings  that  attend 
the  varieties  of  the  caterpillar  kind  in  this  ftate. 

The  creatures  in  general  remain  wholly  immoveable  in 
this  ftate,  and  feem  to  have  no  bufinefs  in  it  but  a  pa¬ 
tient  attendance  on  the  time  when  they  are  to  become 
butterflies  ;  and  this  is  a  change  that  can  happen  to  them 
only  as  tbeir  parts,  before  extremely  foft  and  weak,  are 
capable  of  hardening  and  becoming  firm,  by  degrees,  by 
the  tranfpiration  of  that  abundant  humidity  which  be¬ 
fore  kept  them  foft ;  and  this  is  proved  by  an  experiment 
of  M.  Reaumur,  who  inclofing  fome  chryfalifes  in  a  glafs 
tube,  found,  after  fome  time,  a  fmall  quantity  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  could  have  come  there  no 
other  way  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  inclofed  animal. 
This  tranfpiration  depends  greatly  on  the.  temperature  of 
the  air ;  it  is  augmented  by  heat,  and  diminilhed  by  cold, 
but  it  has  alfo  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies  of  butterfly  to  which  the  chryfalis  belongs. 

According  to  thefe  obfervations,  the  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis  ftate  muft  be  in  different 
fpecies  very  different ;  and  there  is  indeed  this  wide  dif¬ 
ference,  in  the  extremes,  that  fome  fpecies  remain  only 
eight  days  in  this  ftate,  and  others  eight  months. 

We  know  that  the  caterpillar  changes  its  (kin  four  or  five 
times  during  its  living  in  that  ftate ;  and  that  all  thefe 
(kins  are  at  firft  produced  with  it  from  the  egg,  lying 
clofely  over  one  another.  It  parts  with  of  throws  off  all 
thefe  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly,  which  is  the  real  ani¬ 
mal  all  this  time  within,  grows  more  and  more  perfedft 
in  the  feveral  firft  changes.  When  it  throws  off  one  it 
appears  in  another  (kin  of  exa&ly  the  fame  form  ;  but  at 
its  final  change  from  this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it 
throws  off  the  laft  (kin,  as  the  creature  within  is  now 
arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  need  no  far¬ 
ther  taking  of  nourilhment,  there  is  no  farther  need  of 


teeth,  or  any  other  of  the  parts  of  a  caterpillar;  The 
creature  in  this  laft  change  proceeds  in  the  very  fame 
manner  as  in  all  the  former,  the  (kin  opening  at  the  back* 
and  the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  (hape.  If  a 
caterpillar,  when  about  to  throw  off  this  laft  (kin,  be 
thrown  into  fpirits  of  wine,  and  left  there  for  a  few  days* 
the  membranes  within  will  harden,  and  the  creature  may 
be  afterwards  carefully  opened,  and  the  chryfalis  taken 
out,  in  which  the  form  of  the  tender  butterfly  may  be 
traced  in  all  its  lineaments,  and  its  eyes,  legs,  &c.  evi¬ 
dently  feen.  It  is  not  neceffary  however  to  feize  upon 
this  exact  time  for  pruning  the  exiftence  of  the  chry¬ 
falis  or  butterfly  in  the  caterpillar  ;  for  if  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  be  thrown  into  fpirit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  fome 
days  before  that  time,  and  left  there  for  the  fle(h  to  harden, 
it  may  afterwards  be  difledted,  and  all  the  lineaments  of 
the  butterfly  traced  out  in  it;  the  wings;  legs,  antenna , 
&c.  being  as  evident  here,  and  as  large  as  in  the  chryfa¬ 
lis.  Reaumur’s  Hift.  Infect.  vol.  i.  p.  2.  28. 

It  is  very  plain  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  into  a  chryfalis  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  is 
carrying  on  for  a  long  time  before,  even  from  the  very 
hatching  of  the  creature  from  the  egg.  The  parts  in  the 
butterfly  are  not  however  difpofed  in  exactly  the  fame 
manner  while  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  as  when 
left  naked  in  the  form  of  the  chryfalis  ;  for  the  wings  are 
proportionably  longer  and  narrower,  being  wound  up  in¬ 
to  the  form  of  a  cord,  and  the  antenna  are  rolled  up  on 
the  head  ;  the  trunk  alfo  is  twifted  up,  and  laid  upon 
the  head  ;  but  this  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
it  is  in  the  perfect  animal,  and  very  different  from  that 
which  it  lies  in  within  the  chryiaiis ;  fo  that  the  firft  for¬ 
mation  of  the  butterfly  in  the  caterpillar  by  time  arrives 
at  a  proper  change  of  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  being  a  chryfalis.  The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to 
be  depofited  by  the  butterfly,  are  alfo  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  chryfalis,  but  in  the  caterpillar  itfelf,  arranged  in 
their  natural,  regular  order.  They  are  indeed  in  this 
ftate  very  fmall  and  pellucid  ;  but  after  the  change  into 
the  chryfalis,  they  have  their  proper  colour. 

As  foon  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the  butterfly  therefore  are 
arrived  at  a  ftate  proper  for  being  expofed  to  the  more 
open  air,  they  are  thrown  out  from  the  body  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar,  furrounded  only  with  their  membranes  and  as 
foon  as  they  are  arrived  after  this  at  a  proper  degree  of 
ftrength  and  folidity,  they  labour  to  break  through  thefe 
thinner  coverings,  and  to  appear  in  their  proper  and  na¬ 
tural  form.  The  time  of  their  dura’ion  in  this  ftate  of 
chryfalis  is  very  uncertain,  fome  remaining  in  it  only  a 
few  days,  others  feveral  months,  and  fome  almoft  a  year 
in  appearance.  But  there  is  a  falacy  in  this,  that  many 
are  not  aware  of.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  as  foon  as 
the  creature  has  inclofed  itfelf  in  its  (hell,  be  that  of  what 
matter  it  will,  it  undergoes  the  change  into  the  chryfalis 
ftate.  And  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  generality ;  yet  there 
are  fome  which  are  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  (hells  be¬ 
fore  they  become  chryfalifes,  fo  that  their  duration  in 
the  real  chryfalis  ftate  is  much  (horter  than  it  naturally 
appears  to  be.  M.  Reaumur  carefully  watched  the  au- 
riculated  caterpillar  of  the  oak  into  its  feveral  changes, 
and  particularly  from  its  chryfalis,  which  is  of  this 
laft  kind,  into  the  fly ;  and  has  given  an  account  of  the 
method  of  this  as  an  inftance  of  the  general  courfe  of 
nature  in  thefe  operations. 

The  membranes  which  envelope  the  creature  in  this  chry¬ 
falis  ftate  are  at  firft  tough  and  firm,  and  immediately 
touch  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inclofed  animal ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  'thefe  parts  harden,  they  become  covered, 
fome  with  hairs,  and  others  with  feales.  Thefe,  as  they 
continue  to  grow,  by  degrees  fall  off  the  feveral  particu¬ 
lar  membranes  which  cover  the  parts  on  which  they  are 
placed,  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  by  degrees  wholly 
loofen  them  from  the  limbs.  This  is  one  reafon  of  thofe 


membranes  drying  and  becoming  brittle. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  corcelet  is  ufually 
marked  with  k  line,  that  runs  in  a  longitudinal  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  part  is  always  more  elevated  than  the  reft, 
even  in  the  conic  kinds,  which  are  no  otherwife  angular. 
This  line  is  in  feme  very  bold  and  plain,  in  others  it  is  fo 
faint  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhable  without  glafles ;  but  it 
is  always  in  the  midft  of  that  line  that  the  (hell  begins 
to  open.  The  motion  of  the  head  Of  the  butterfly  back¬ 
wards  firft  occafions  this  crack,  and  a  few  repetitions  of 
the  fame  motions  open  it  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 
The  clearing  itfelf,  however,  entirely  is  a  work  of  more 
time  in  this  cafe  than  is  the  paffing  of  the  chryfalis  out 
of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  In  that  cafe  there  is  a 
crack  fufficiently  large  in  the  (kin  of  the  back*  and  the 
whole  chryfalis  being  loofe  comes  out  at  once.  But  in 
this  cafe  every  particular  limb,  and  part  of  the  body,  has 
its  feparate  cafe ;  and  though  thefe  are  almoft  inconceiv¬ 
ably  thin  and  tender,  yet  it  is  neceffary  that  every  part  be 
drawn  out  of  them  before  it  appear  naked  t®  the  open 


air. 
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air.  As  foon  as  all  this  is  effected,  and  the  animal  is  at 
full  liberty,  it  either  continues  fome  time  upon  the  re¬ 
mains  of  its  covering,  or  creeps  a  little  way  diftant  from 
it,  and  there  refts.  The  wings  are  what  we  principally 
admire  in  this  creature.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  folded  up,  and  placed  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs 
that  the  creature  feems  to  have  none  at  all  ;  but  they  by 
degrees  expand  and  unfold  themfelves,  and,  finally,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  the  utmoft 
they  appear  at  their  full  fize,  and  in  all  their  beauty. 
The  manner  of  this  fudden  unfolding  of  the  wings  is 
this  :  the  fmall  figure  they  make  when  the  creature  firft 
comes  out  of  its  membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  ob- 
ferving  that  they  are  at  that  time  confiderably  thick.  This 
is  owing  to  its  being  a  large  wing,  folded  up  in  the  niceft 
manner,  and  with  folds  fo  arranged,  as  to  be  by  no  means 
fenfible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wing  is  never  feen  to  unfold  ; 
but  when  obferved  in  the  moil  accurate  manner,  feems 
to  grow  under  the  eye  to  this  extent.  When  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  firft  produced  from  the  fhell,  it  is  every  where 
moift  and  tender  ;  even  its  wings  have  no  ftrength  or 
ftiffnefs  till  they  extend  themfelves ;  but  they  then  dry 
by  degrees,  and  with  the  other  parts  become  rigid  and 
firm.  But  if  any  accident  prevents  the  wings  from  ex¬ 
panding  at  their  proper  time,  that  is,  as  focn  as  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  out  of  its  fhell,  they  never  afterwards  are  able  to 
extend  themfelves,  but  the  creature  continues  to  wear 
them  in  their  contracted  and  wholly  ufelefs  ftate  ;  and 
very  often  when  the  wings  are  in  part  extended  before 
fuch  an  accident  happens,  it  flops  them  in  a  partial  ex- 
tention,  and  the  creature  muft  be  contented  to  pafs  its 
whole  life  with  them  in  that  manner. 

M.  Reaumur  has  proved  that  heat  and  cold  make  great 
differences  in  the  time  of  hatching  of  the  butterfly  from 
the  chryfalis  ftate  :  and  this  he  particularly  tried  with 
great  accuracy  and  attention,  by  putting  them  in  vefiels 
in  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houfes  ;  and  it  feemed  only 
owing  to  the  haftening  or  retarding  the  evaporation  of 
the  abundant  humidity  of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis 
ftate,  that  it  fooner  or  later  appeared  in  the  butterfly 
form.  He  varnifhed  over  fome  chryfalifes,  in  order  to 
try  what  would  be  the  effeCl  of  thus  wholly  preventing 
their  tranfpiration  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  the 
butterflies  came  forth  from  thefe  two  months  later  than 
their  natural  time.  Thus  was  the  duration  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  this  ftate  lengthened,  that  is,  its  exiftence  was 
lengthened,  but  that  without  any  advantage  to  the  crea¬ 
ture,  fince  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  ftate  of  inaction,  and 
probably  of  infenfibility. 

Though  this  was  of  no  confequeuce,  M.  Reaumur  de¬ 
duces  from  it  a  hint  that  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufe.  He 
obferves  that  hen’s  eggs,  of  which  we  make  fo  many 
ufes,  and  eat  in  fo  many  forms,  are  properly,  a  fort  of 
chryfalis  of  the  animal  ;  their  germ,  after  they  are  im¬ 
pregnated  by  the  cock,  containing  the  young  animal 
alive,  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  of  warmth  to  be 
hatched  and  appear  in  its  own  form.  Eggs  tranfpire, 
notwithftanding  the  hardnefs  of  their  (hells ;  and  when 
they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  void  found  near 
one  of  their  ends,  between  the  fhell  and  the  internal 
membrane  ;  this  is  a  mark  of  their  being  dale,  and  is  the 
effect  of  an  evaporation  of  part  of  their  humidity  :  and 
the  fame  varnifh  that  had  been  ufed  to  the  chryfalifes, 
being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to  preferve  them  for  two 
years,  as  frefh  as  if  laid  but  the  fame  day,  and  fuch  as 
the  niceft  palate  could  not  diftinguifh  from  thofe  that 
were  fo.  See  Eggs. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  farther  this  ufeful  fpecu- 
lation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  of 
great  ufe  even  to  human  life,  to  invent  fomething  that 
fhould  a£l  in  the  manner  of  this  vamilh,  by  being  rubbed 
over  the  body,  as  the  at hlct a?  did  of  old,  and  the  favages  of 
the  Weft  Indies  do  at  this  time,  without  knowing  why. 
But  to  return  to  the  infers  which  are  the  fubjefts  of 
this  article :  their  third  ftate,  that  in  which  they  are 
winged,  is  always  very  fhort,  and  feems  deftined  for  no 
other  a&ion  but  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  See 
Generation,  and  Papilio. 

AURELIANA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a 
fpecies  of  panax.  See  Ginseng. 

AUREOLA,  the  crown  of  glory,  given  by  painters  and 
ftatuaries  to  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeftors,  as  a  mark 
of  the  viClory  which  they  have  obtained. 

F .  Sirmond  fays,  this  cuftom  was  borrowed  from  the 
heathens,  who  ufed  to  encompafs  the  heads  of  their 
deities  with  fuch  rays. 

AUREUS,  the  Roman  gold  coin,  equivalent  to  25  de¬ 
narii,  or  100  fefterces.  Suet,  in  Oth.  c.  iv.  Tacit. 
Hift.  lib.  i.  Beverin.  dc  Ponder,  p.  33,  feq. 

In  Modern  and  Middle  Age  Writers ,  it  is  called  folidus , 
or  folidus  aureus. 

The  aureus ,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  generally  weighed 
double  the  denarius:  whence  it  muft  have  been 
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worth,  according  to  the  firft  proportion  of  coinage  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  r /.  4x  34  Herding. -According  to 
the  proportion  that  now  obtains  among  us,  1  /.  0°  <w. 
Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Arbuth.  Tab.  25.— Ainfworth 
however,  makes  the  aurei  (denarii)  of  the  higher  empire’ 
weigh  only  five  penny- weights;  and  under  the  lower 
empire,  little  more  than  half  fo  much. 

The  weight  of  the  aureus  was  gradually  diminifhed  by  the 
emperors.  The  confular  aureus  weighed  at  a  mean  126 
troy  grains,  40  of  them  being  contained  in  the  Roman 
pound  :  the  imperial  aureus ,  being  45  to  the  pound 
weighed  112  grains,  and  the  folidus ,  being  72  to  the 
pound,  weighed  70  grains.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.  part  ii. 
art.  42.  See  Coin,  and  Denarius. 
AURICHALCUM,  fee  Orichalcum. 

AURICLE,  Auricula,  in  Anatomy ,  the  external  ear;  or 
that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head. 
The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  auris,  ear ;  q.  d.  little  ear. 
For  the  ftrudlure  and  variety  of  the  auricle ,  with  the  fe- 
veral  parts  thereof,  their  names  &c.  See  Ear. 

Auricle  is  alfo  applied  to  two  appendages  of  the  heart; 
being  two  mufcular  caps,  covering  the  two  ventricles 
thereof;  thus  called  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to 
the  external  ear.  f 

They  move  regularly,  like  the  heart,  only  in  an  in¬ 
verted  order ;  their  J'yJlole  correfponding  to  the  dialhle  of 
the  heart,  and  vice  yerfa.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.j  fig. 
12.  lit.  d.  See  alfo  farther  of  their  ftrudlure  and  office 
under  the  article  Heart. 

AURICULA,  or  Auricula  urjtt  in  Botany ,  bear’i  ear. 
a  fpecies  of  primula  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  To 
enumerate  the  varieties  of  this  plant,  would  be  almoft 
endlefs .  and  impoffible :  for  every  year  produces  vaft 
quantities  of  new  flowers,  differing  in  fhape,  fize,  and 
colour  :  in  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  all'c,  there  is  as 
great  a  variety,  fo  that  the  fkilful  florift  is  often  capable 
of  diftinguifhing  the  particular  forts  thereby. 

But  as  it  feldom  happens  that  fuch  of  thefe  flowers  as  are 
at  one  time  in  great  efteem,  continue  to  be  regarded  a 
few  years  after,  (there  being  ftill  finer  or  larger  flowers 
produced  from  feeds,  which  are  what  the  floi  ills  chiefly 
ftek  after),  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  any  of  them. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  give  the  characters  of  a  ^ood  auri¬ 
cula.  1.  The  flem  of  the  flower  fhould  be&  lofty  and 
ftrong.  2.  1  he  footftalk  of  the  iingle  flower  fhould  be 
lhort,  that  the  umbel  may  be  regular  and  clofe.  3.  The 
pipe  or  neck  of  each  flower  fhould  be  lhort,  and  the 
flowers  large  and  regularly  fpread ;  being  no  ways  in¬ 
clinable  to  cup.  4.  The  colours  ihould  be  very  bright 
and  well  mixed.  5.  The  eye  of  the  flower  ihould  be  lar°  e, 
round,  and  of  a  good  white  or  yellow  :  and  the  tube 
or  neck  not  too  wide. 

All  the  flowers  of  this  knid  that  want  any  of  the  above 
menDoned  properties,  are  now  rejected  by  every  o-ood 
florift ;  for  as  the  varieties  every  year  increafe  from  feeds, 
10  the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to  make  room  for  better. 
1  he  time  for  fowing  the  feed  is  commonly  in  Au<mft  ; 
but  if  it  be  fown  before  Chriftmas,  it  will  be°time 
enough.  The  beft  foil  for  it  is  a  good  light  freih  fandy 
mould,  mixed  with  very  rotten  neat’s  dung,  or  very  rot¬ 
ten  dung  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  hot-bed. 

.1  man”ei'  propagating  thefe  flowers  when  obtained, 
is  from  oft-fets  or  flips,  taken  from  the  old  roots  in  April, 
when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom.  Thofe  plants  which 
have  ftrong  fingle  heads,  always  produce  the  lar-ell 
c  ufters  of  flowers;  therefore  the  curious  florifts  puifofF 
t  e  off-fets,  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  the 
P  ant>  t0  encourage  them  to  flower  the  ftronger. 

1  hefe  are  the  rules  for  propagating  thefe  plants  ;  but 
in  brder  to  have  them  flower  in  perfection,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  muft  alfo  be  obferved. 

1 .  1  he  plants  muft  be  preferved  from  too  much  wet  in 
winter,  and  muft  have  free  air,  and  not  too  much  fun. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 

the  earth  in  your  auricula- pots  muft  be  taken  ofFas  far  as 
may  be,  without  difturbing  the  roots,  and  new  frefh 
earth  laid  in  its  place.  3.  The  pots  muft  be  covered 
with  matting  in  the  night,  to  defend  them  from  frofts 
while  the  plants  are  budding.  4.  When  the  ftalk  be¬ 
gins  to  be  long,  they  muft  be  defended  from  hafty  rains, 
yet  not  kept  too  much  under  cover,  which  draws  up  the 
ftalk  too  long,  and  makes  it  weak;  and  they  muft  be 
watered  frequently,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  none  of  the 
wet  muft  be  fufFered  to  fall  on  the  plant.  Laftly,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  fhould  be  removed 
to  a  flage  of  (helves,  one  over  another,  placed  under 
CC-VjCj>  °,PCn- t0  moniiug-fun,  but  fheltered  from  the 
mid-day’s  fun.  Here  they  may  remain  till  their  flowers 
are  paft,  and  then  they  muft  be  fet  out  to  have  the  bens- 
fit  of  the  rains  and  free  air5  for  the  ripening  of  the  feed « 
which  muft  be  faved  carefully,  and  fpread  on  papers, 
and  laid  to  dry.  Miller.  r  v  * 

Though  this  herb  is  feldom  kept  in  the  (hops,  it  never - 

theiefs 
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thelefs  (lands  recommended  as  a  vulnerary,  and  as  fuch 
is  found  of  fervice,  both  for  internal  and  external  pur- 
pofes.  Mixed  with  ointments  and  plafters,  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed  good  in  ruptures.  Four  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  the  water, 
in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  taken  every  morning,  is  faid 
to  cure  coughs  and  ulcers  of  the  lungs.  The  juice  of  its 
flowers  removes  fpots  of  the  face,  and  beautifies  the  fkin ; 
and  with  the  fame  intention  fome  diitil  a  water  from  it. 
James. 

Auricula,  in  Zoology,  fee  Earwig. 

Auricula  Jud*,  or  Jew' sear,  a  kind  of fungus,  or  mu(h- 
room,  fomewhat  refembling,  in  figure,  a  human  ear. 

It  grows  on  old  elder-trees,  the  tree  on  which,  as  fome 
pretend,  Judas  hanged  himfelf ;  and  hence,  they  think, 
the  name  is  derived. 

This  fungus  fleeped  in  water,  and  applied  to  the  eyes,  is 
faid  to  free  them  of  inflammations  :  but  its  chief  ufe  is 
under  the  form  of  a  gargle  in  decodtions,  againft  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  throat,  or  fwelling  of  the  toniils. 
AURICULAE  alvearium,  fee  Alvearium. 

Auricula:  primus  mu fculus,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  given  by 
Fallopius  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  called  by  Al¬ 
bums  the  attollens  auriculam ;  and  by  Window,  the  supe¬ 
rior  auricula.  *  . 

Auriculae  fecundus  mufculus ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by 
Fallopius,  and  others,  to  the  mufcles  of  the  ear,  called 
bv  Albinus  retrahentes  auriculam.  Thefe  are  three  in 
number,  and  fo  like  one  another,  that  they  are  eafily 
mi  (taken  for  one.  Riolanus  calls  them  the  proprii  auris 
externa . 

Auriculam  retrahens'.  See  Retrahens. 

AURICULAR,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  ears. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  auricular  witnefs,  auritis  tejlis ,  a  witnefs 

by  hear  fay.  .  . 

Auricular  confejjlon ,  is  that  made  in  tne  ear  privately. 
Auricular  medicines ,  are  fuch  as  are  iuited  to  the  cure  of 
the  diftempers  of  the  ear. 

AURICULARIS  abdu£lor ,  fee  Abductor. 

The  finder  next  the  little  finger  is  alfo  called  auricular  is , 
by  the  Greeks  cotityis,  becaufe  uied  in  picking  the  ear. 
AURICULATED  leaf  in  Botany,  is  a  leaf  which  has  a 
lobe  on  each  (ids  towards  the  bafe. 

AURIFLAMMA,  in  the  French  Hi/lory,  properly  denotes 
a  flag,  or  (landard,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis, 
fufpended  over  the  tomb  of  that  flint,  which  the  religious, 
on  occaiion  of  any  war  in  defence  of  their  lands,  or  rights, 
took  down  with  great  ceremony,  and  gave  it  to  their  pro- 
tedlor,  or  advocate,  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  their  forces. 

Du-Cange.  .  ,  ,  .  r 

Auriflamm  a,  is  alfo  fome  times  ufed  to  denote  the  chisd 

flag,  or  (landard,  in  any  army. 

AURIGA,  in  Aftronomy,  the  IVaggoner ;  a  conltellation  of 
fears  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptole¬ 
my's  catalogue,  are  14  ;  in  Tycho  s,  27  j  in  Hevelius  s, 
40  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  66  :  the  names,  fitua¬ 
tions,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  Sec.  whereof  are 
as  follow : 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
liars. 
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Pieced,  over  the  north,  foot. 
Middle  and  fonth.  over  the  loot. 
In  the  heel  of  the  north,  foot. 
Laft  of  three  over  the  foot. 

5 

In  the  prered.  cubit. 

Againft  thchand, pieced.  Hccdus. 

Subfeq.  Hcedus. 

10. 

South  of  three  in  the  loins. 

Bright  one  of  the  fore-fhoul-  7 
der,  Capella.  J 

Middle  one  in  the  loins. 

1  5. 

Nehulofe  againft  the  J  booth 
hips.  .  S 

Norihern  ones  in  the  J  Preced. 

fame.  _  <  Subfeq. 

North,  of  three  in  the  loins. 

20. 

Subfeq.  in  the  hip. 

Bright  one  in  the  fouth  foot. 

In  the  fore-thigh. 

In  the  fore  knee. 

"5* 
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Names  and  fituations  of  the 
liars. 


In  the  neck. 

Preced  in  the  hind  arm. 

North,  in  the  head. 

30- 

In  the  hind  thigh. 

Subfeq.  in  the  hind-arm. 

South  of  two  in  the  head. 
Brighteron*  inthe  hind-fhoulder 
A  leller  one  contiguous  to  that. 

35-' 

In  the  wiift  of  the  hinder-hand. 


Inform,  followingthe  eaftern  arm 
40. 


Inform,  under  the  hind-knee. 

45- 


Al.  of  Gemini  2  2d. 


5°* 
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O  ' 
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Longitud. 


o  /  II 

21  02  46 

23  °9  55 
23  26  40 

23  30  14 

24  50  05 


Latitude. 

North. 


7  °5 
26  22 
16  04 

*5  43  4‘ 

32  13  32 


24 

39 

34 


Al.  of  Gemini  25th. 
Al,  of  Gemini  27th. 

$$• 


Inform. behind  Auriga  towards  9 
Gemini  and  the  hither  feet  > 
of  Ur  fa  major.  j 
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50  38 

57  3 

36  23 

3  5  3 1 
40  1 2 

25  52  25 

25  36  45 

26  19  09 

26  40  c6 

27  00  05 

27  48  43 

28  59  02 

29  05  52 
29  02  43 
29  27  23 

o  12  40 
1  17  50 
1  52  17 
3  28  15 
3  3°  2 3 

3  26  46 

3  26  25 

4  16  29 
4  24  48 

3  55  0 

4  29  '4 

4  ,8  57 
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6  21  56 

6  26  15 
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4 
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6 

6 

6 

6 
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54-2 
23  20  54 

7  °9  3° 

4  46  26 

19  j6  34 
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5  46  56 
5  °4  33 
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AURIGRAPHUS,  from  aurum,  gold,  and  /?a<pa,  I  write, 
in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  a  copift,  or  calligrapher,  who 
wrote  in  gold  letters.  •  . 

AURIPIGiVlENTUMj  called  alfo  orpiment. 

AURIS,  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

Aurium  abfcijjio ,  cutting  off  the  ears,  was  a  punifhment 
inflicted,  by  the  Saxon  law,  on  thofe  who  robbed  churches ; 
and,  afterwards,  on  every  thief ;  and,  at  length,  on  divers 


other.criminals* 

Auris  afini ,  afs’s  ears,  a  name  given  by  Naturalijis ,  to  a 
fpecies  of  fea-fhell,  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  ear  of  an 
afs.  See  Murex. 

Auris  marina.  See  Ear-/£<?//. 

Auris  porci,  hog's  car ,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  fea-(hell,  a  fpeeies  of  the  murex  kind. 

Auris  elevator,  fee  Elevator. — Auris  externus ,  fee  Ex- 
ternus. — Auris  obliquus,  fee  Obliquus.  Auris  tinni¬ 
tus,  fee  Tinnitus. 

AURISCALPIUM,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  pick  and 
cleanfe  the  ear  from  wax  ;  and  ferving  alfo  for  fome  other 


operations  relating  to  diforders  of  that  part. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  auris,  ear,  and  fcalpo,  I 
/ cratch ,  OX  prick  1 

AURORA,  the  morning  twilight ;  or  that  faint  light  which 
begins  to  appear  in  a  morning,  when  the  fun  is  within 
eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon. 

The  poets  have  perfonified,  and  even  made  it  a  goddefs  ; 
reprefenting  her  with  a  chariot,  rofy  fingers,  Sec. 
Accordingly  Aurora  is  the  daughter  of  I  itan  and  T erra. 
Aurora  Borealis,  or  Aurora  Septentrionalis,  the  northern 
dawn,  or  light,  is  an  extraordinary  meteor,  or  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance,  (hewing  itfelf  in  the  night-time,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens. 

It  is  ufually  of  a  reddifh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
fends  odt  frequent  corufcations  of  pale  light,  winch 
feem  to  rife  from  the.  horizon  in  a  pyramidal  undulating 
form,  and  (hoot,  with  great  velocity,  up  to  the  zenith. 
The  Aurora  borealis  appears  mod  commonly  in  form  of  an 
arch;  chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumn;  a, ter  a  dry 
year.  -The  arch  is  partly  bright,  partly  dark  ;  but  genc- 
;  4  X  «Uy 
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rally  tranfparent.  And  the  matter  of  which  it  confifts  is 
alfo  found  to  have  no  effeCt  on  the  rays  of  light  which 
pafs  through  it.  Dr.  Hamilton  obferves,  that  he  could 
plainly  difcern  the  fmalleft  fpeck  in  the  Pleiades  through 
the  dcnfityof  thofe  clouds  which  formed  part  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  borealis  in  1763,  without  the  leaft  diminution  of  its 
fplendour,  orincreafeof  twinkling.  Phil.  ElTays,  E1T.  iii. 
p.  106. 

Sometimes  it  produces  an  iris. — M.  Godin  judges,  that  - 
moft  of  the  extraordinary  meteors  and  appearances  in  the 
Ikies,  related  as  prodigies  by  the  hiftorians,  e.  gr.  battles, 
and  the  like,  may  be  probably  enough  reduced  to  the  clafs 
of  Aurorje  boreales.  Vide  Hift.  Acad.  R.  Selene,  an. 
1762.  p.  405. 

This  kind  of  meteor  never  appears  near  the  equator, 
and  wasfo  rare  in  England,  that  none  are  recorded  in  our 
annals  fince  that  remarkable  one,  November  14,  I574> 
till  the  furprifing  Aurora  borealis,  March  6,  1716,  which 
appeared  for  three  nights  lucceffively,  but  by  far  more 
ftrongly  on  the  firft.— Indeed,  in  the  years  1707,  and  1708, 
five  fmall  ones  were  obferved  in  little  more  than  eighteen 
months. 

Hence  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  air,  or  earth,  or  both, 
are  not  at  all  times  difpoled  to  produce  this  phenomenon , . 
for  though  it  is  poffible  it  may  happen  in  the  day-time 
in  bright  moon-fhine  or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  fo  pafs 
unobferved ;  yet  that  it  fhould  appear  fo  frequent  at 
fome  times,  and  fo  feldom  at  others,  cannot  well  this  way 
be  accounted  for. — That  in  March  1716,  was  vifible 
to  the  weft:  of  Ireland,  and  the  confines  of  Ruffia,  and 
to  the  eaft  of  Poland ;  extending  at  leaft  near  30°  of 
longitude,  and  from  about  the  50th  degree  in  latitude, 
over  almoft  all  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  in  all  places 
at  the  fame  time,  it  exhibited  the  like  wondrous  appear¬ 
ances. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  affign  the  caufe 
of  this  phenomenon. — Dr.  Halley  imagines  the  watery 
vapours,  or  effluvia,  rarefied  exceedingly  by  fubter- 
raneous  fire,  and  tinged  with  fulphureous  ftreams, 
which  many  naturalifts  have  fuppofed  to  be  the 
caufe  of  earthquakes,  may  alfo  be  the  caufe  of  this 
appearance  :  or  that  it  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  fub- 
tile  matter,  freely  pervading  the  pores  of  the  earth, 
and  which,  entering  into  it  nearer  the  fouthern  pole, 
pafles  out  again  with  fome  force,  into  the  tether  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  northern  ;  the  obliquity  of  its 
direction  being  proportioned  to  its  diftance  from  the  pole. 
This  fubtile  matter,  by  becoming  fome  way  or  other 
more  denfe,  or  having  its  velocity  increafed,  may  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  a  fmall  degree  of  light,  after  the 
manner  of  effluvia  from  eleCtric  bodies,  which,  by  a 
ftrong  and  quick  fridion,  emit  light  in  the  dark  :  to 
which  fort  of  light  this  feems  to  have  a  great  affinity. 
Phil.  Tranf.  Nw  347. — See  Mr.  Cotes’s  defeription  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  method  of  explaining  it,  by  ftreams 
emitted  from  the  heterogeneous  and  fermenting  vapours  of 
the  atmofphere,  in  Smith’s  Optics,  p.  69,  &c.  or  Phil. 
Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  ' 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Mairan,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the 
Aurora  borealis ,  publifhed  in  1731,  affigns  its  caufe  to  be 
the  zodiacal  light,  which,  according  to  him,  is  no  other 
than  the  fun’s  atmofphere  ;  this  light  happening,  on  fome 
occafions,  to  meet  the  upper  parts  of  our  air,  on  the 
fide  of  tire  limits  where  univerfal  gravity  begins  to  aCt 
more  forcibly  towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  fun, 
falls  into  our  atmofphere,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  as 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  or  lefs,  compared  with  the  air 
through  which  it  pafles.  Vide  TraCt.  Phyf.  Se  Hift.  del 
Aurore  Boreal.  Suite  des  Mem.  del’Acad.  R.  des  Scienc. 
ann.  1731.  p.  3,  feq. — There  is  an  abftraCt  of  Mr.  Mair- 
an’s  Phyfical  and  Hiftorical  Treatife  of  the  Aurora  borealis , 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  433.  or  Abridg.  vol.  viii.  p. 

54°- 

Mr.  Euler  thinks  the  caufe  of  the  Aurora  borealis  not 
owing  to  the  zodiacal  light,  as  Mr.  de  Mairan  fuppofes  ; 
but  to  particles  of  our  atmofphere,  driven  beyond  its  li¬ 
mits  by  the  impulfe  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  On  this 
fuppofition,  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
obferved  concerning  this  light.  He  fuppofes  the  zodiacal 
light,  and  the  tails  of  comets,  to  be  owing  to  a  fimilar 
caufe.  See  Tail  of  comets ,  and  Zodiacal  light. 
This  light  fometimes  appears  remarkably  red,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  Dec.  5,  1737,  of  which  we  have  very  full  accounts 
from  divers  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  459. 
fe£V.  7.  p.  583—606. 

Ever  fince  the  identity  of  lightning,  and  of  the  eleClric 
matter,  has  been  afeertained,  philofophers  have  been 
naturally  led  to  feek  the  explication  of  aerial  meteors  in 
the  principles  of  eleCtricity ;  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
but  moft  of  them,  and  efpecially  the  Aurora  borealis ,  are 
eleCtrical  phenomena.  Befide  the  more  obvious  and 
known  appearances  which  cpnftitutc  a  refemblance  be- 
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tween  this  meteor  and  the  eleCtric  matter  whereby  light¬ 
ning  is  produced,  it  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  Aurora 
occafions  a  very  feniible  fluctuation  in  the  magnetic 
needle ;  and  that,  when  it  has  extended  lower  than  ufual 
into  the  atmofphere,  the  flalhes  have  been  attended  with 
various  founds  of  rumbling  and  biffing,  taken  notice  of 
both  by  fig.  Beccaria  and  M.  Meffier.  Mr.  Canton,  foon 
after  he  had  obtained  eleCtricity  from  the  clouds,  offered 
a  conjecture,  that  the  Aurora  borealis  is  occafioned  by  the 
dalhing  of  electric  fire  from  pofitive  towards  negative 
clouds  at  a  great  diftance,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmofphere  where  the  refiftance  is  leaft.  And  he  fup¬ 
pofes,  that  the  Aurora ,  which  happens  at  the  time 
when  the  magnetic  needle  is  difturbed  by  the  heat  of  the 
earth,  is  the  electricity  of  the  heated  air  above  it;  and 
this  appears  chiefly  in  the  northern  regions,  as  the  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  heat  of  the  air  in  thofe  parts  will  be  the 
greateft  :  nor  is  this  hypothelis  improbable,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  electricity  is  the  caufe  of  thunder  and 
lightning;  that  it  has  been  extracted  from  the  air  at  .the 
time  of  an  Aurora  borealis ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  countries  obferve  it  to  be  remarkably  ftrong 
when  a  fudden  thaw  fucceeds  very  fevere  cold  weather; 
and  that  the  tourmalin  is  known  to  emit  and  abforb  the 
eleftric  fluid  only  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  its 
heat.  Pofitive  and  negative  eleftricitv  in  the  air,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  moifture  to  ferve  as  a  conductor,  will 
account  for  this  and  other  meteors,  fometimes  feen  in  a 
ferene  fky.  Mr.  Canton  has  fince  contrived  to  exhibit 
this  meteor  by  means  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  a 
glafv  tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  fealed  hermetically. 
When  one  end  of  the  tube  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the 
other  applied  to  the  conductor,  the  whole  tube  will  be 
illuminated  from  end  to  end ;  and  will  continue  lumi¬ 
nous  without  interruption  for  a  confiderable  time,  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  conductor.  If,  after  this, 
it  be  drawn  through  the  hand  either  way,  the  light  will 
be  uncommonly  intenfe,  and  without  the  leaft  interrup¬ 
tion  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  even  to  its  whole 
length.  And  though  a  great  part  of  the  electricity  is 
difeharged  by  this  operation,  it  will  ftill  flalh  at  inter¬ 
vals,  when  held  only  at  one  extremity,  and  kept  quite 
ftill  ;  but  if  it  be  grafped  by  the  other  hand  at  the  lame 
time  in  a  different  place,  ftiong  flafhes  of  light  will 
hardly  ever  fail  to  dart  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
thele  will  continue  twenty-four  hours  and  longer,  with¬ 
out  any  frefti  excitation.  An  arched  double  barometer 
of  a  confiderable  height  is  an  improvement  of  this  con¬ 
trivance  for  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  Aurora 
borealis,  by  means  of  the  eleCtric  fire.  Signior  Beccaria, 
who  has  purfued  his  obfervations  on  atmoipherical  elec¬ 
tricity  farther  than  any  of  his  affbeiates  in  thefe  inquiries, 
conje&ures  that  there  is  a  conftant  and  regular  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  eleClric  fluid  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  he 
thinks,  that  the  Aurora  borealis  may  be  this  eleCtric  mat¬ 
ter  performing  its  circulation  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
lphere  as  renders  it  vifible,.  or  approaching  nearer  the 
earth  than  ufual.  Dr.  Franklin  fuppofes,  that  the 
eleClrical  fire  dilcharged  into  the  polar  regions  from 
many  leagues  of  vaporifed  air  railed  from  the  ocean  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  accounts  for  the  Aurora  borealis  ;  and 
that  it  appears  firft,  where  it  is  firft  in  motion,  i.  e.  in 
the  moft  northern  part,  and  the  appearance  proceeds 
fouthward,  though  the  fire  really  moves  northward. 
Franklin’s  Exper.  and  Obf.  1769.  p.  42.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xlviii.  part  i.  p.  358.  part  ii.  p.  784.  Ib.  vol.  li. 
part  i.  p,  403.  Lettere  dell’  Ellettricifmo,  p.  269  ;  or 
Prieftley’s  Hift.  of  Electricity,  vol.  i.  See  alfo  an  inge¬ 
nious  folution  of  this  phenomenon,  on  the  fame  principles, 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  Phil.  Eflays,  Eft',  iii. 

We  read  of  an  Aurora  Au/lralis,  a  kind  of  light  feen  in 
the  fky,  towards  the  fouth,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of¬ 
ten  feen  towards  the  north.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  461. 
feCl.  23,  24,  and  25.  and  vol.  liv.  N°  53. 

Aurora  Jurgens,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  Alchemijis,  to  exprefs  the 
multiplicative  virtue  of  the  philofophers  ftone, 

AURUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  denotes  gold.  See  Gold. 
the  word  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  as  applied  to  certain 
chemical  preparations,  whereof  gold  is  the  bafis,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient. — Such  are  the  aurum potabile,  aurum  fuJ- 
minans ,  Sec. 

Aurum  fulminans  is  a  preparation  of  gold  ;  thus  called, 
becaufe  when  caft  in  the  fire,  it  produces  a  violent  noife, 
like  thunder.  It  confifts  of  gold  difiblved  in  aqua  regia , 
and  precipitated  by  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  or  volatile 
fpirit  of  Jal  ammoniac.  The  powder  being  wafhed  h» 
warm  water,  and  dried  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  is 
afterwards  formed  into  little  grains  of  the  bignefs  of  hemp- 
feed. 

It  is  inflammable,  not  only  by  fire,  but  alfo  by  a  gentle 
warmth  ;  and  gives  a  report  much  louder  than  that  of 
gun -powder. 

Its 
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its  effeft  is  commonly  faid  to  be  principally  downwards  ; 
in  oppofition  to  gun-powder,  which  is  chiefly  upwards  : 
but  this  rather  feems  a  vulgar  error. 

A  fcruple  of  this  powder  adts  more  forcibly  than  half  a 
pound  of  gun-powder  1  a  {ingle  grain  laid  on  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  lighted  at  a  candle  ,  goes  off  with  a  greater 
noife  than  a  mufquet. — It  is  faid  to  conlume  even  to  the 
very  laft  atom.— Dr.  Black  attributes  the  incrcafe  of 
weight,  and  alfo  the  explofive  property  of  this  powder,  to 

adhering  fixable  air.  .  f  , 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  preparation,  and  mould  be  uicd 

with  great  caution* 

Aurum  mofaicum ,  mujtcum ,  or  mujivum ,  a  preparation  in 
Pharmacy ;  thus  called  from  its  golden  colour  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  made  of  mercury,  tin,  fal  ammoniac,  and 
flowers  of  fulphur ;  by  grinding,  mixing,  and  then  fet- 
tino-  them  three  hours  in  a  fand-heat. — The  dirty  fubhmate 
being  taken  off,  the  aurum  mofaicum  is  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  °of  the  matrafs,  as  the  rejiduum. 

It  is  recommended  in  moft  chronical  and  nervous  cafes. , 
and  particularly  convulfions  of  children.  Its  dofe  is 
from  four  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

Jurum  mofaicum  is  tin  fublimated  by  mearfs  of  mercury, 
which  receives  its  golden  colour  merely  by  the  degree  of 
heat  proper  for  the  operation.  No  other  metal  is  fub¬ 
limated  in  this  manner,  except  zinc,  which  may  be  lub- 
ftituted  in  place  of  the  tin,  and  which  led  h/lr.  Homberg 
to  fay,  that  zinc  contains  tin. 

Jurum  mofaicum  weighs  about  one-twelfth  more  than  the 
tin  originally  employed.  It  is  ufed  as  a  pigment,  and 
for  mixing  with  glafs,  to  imitate  the  fpangles  of  the 
lapis  lazuli ;  for  which  laft  purpofe,  Alining  talc  is  alio 
made  ufe  of.— The  aurum  mofaicum  is  alfo  called  aurum 
mujivum. — See  feme  very  curious  experiments  to  fhew 
the  nature  of  this  preparation,  in  the  Phil.  1  ranf.  vol. 
lxi.  1771.  N°  15.  where  the  curious  may  find  various 
recipes  for  making  it,  and  a  defeription  of  the  cheapelt 

apparatus.  e  .  . 

Aurum  potabile ,  or  tinfiurc  of  gold ;  a  medicine  formerly 
in  great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  rarely  if  ever  ufed.  It 
is  prepared  by  mixing  effential  oil  of  rofemary  with  a 
folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  ;  and  after  making  the 
veffel,  the  gold  will  be  retained  in  the  oil,  fwimming; 
on  the  top.  This  oil  is  feparated  by  inclination,  and 
afterward  digefted  for  a  month,  in  highly-reified  fpirit  of 


AUSPEX,  a  name  originally  given  to  thofe  who  were  aL 
afterwards  denominated  augurs. 

In  which  fenle  the  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from 

avis,  bird ,  and  injpicerc ,  to  injpcfl ;  aufpices ,  q.'  d.  avij - 
pices. 

Some  will  therefore  have  aufpices  properly  to  denote  thofe 
who  foretold  future  events  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

AUSPICIUM,  Auspicy,  the  fame  with  augury. 

Servius,  indeed,  diftinguiflies  between  aufpicy  and  augury ; 
making  aufpicy  comprehend  the  confideration  of  all  things, 
augury  only  of  certain  things  :  he'  adds,  that  the  former 
was  allowed  a  man  any  where  abroad,  whereas  the  latter 
might  only  be  performed  in  his  native  place.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  confuls,  generals,  and  others,  who  took 
omens  out  of  Rome,  were  properly  faid  aufpicari :  ne- 
verthelefs,  cuftom  appears  to  have  over-ruled  this  diftinc- 
tion. 

AUS  TERE,  implies  a  rough  aftringent  tafte  :  fuch  as  that 
of  vitriol,  alum,  kc. 

The  word  comes  from  ceornpon  which  figmfies  the  fame. 
Jujlcre  things  differ  from  acerb ,  or  lour  ones,  in  that  they 
conftringe  the  mouth  and  tongue  fomewhat  lefs,  and  are 

devoid  of  acidity*  1 

AUSTERITY,  Auster£ness  of  tajlc,  that  which  deno¬ 
minates  a  fapid  body  austere. 

Austerity,  among  Atforal  /Inters,  fometimes  denotes  ri¬ 
gour  in  the  inflicting  of  punifhments* 

We  fay,  aujlerity  of  manners  ;  the  aujierities  of  the  mo- 
naftic  life.  The  aujlerity  of  the  Roman  cenfors  kept  the 
people  in  their  duty.  The  greateft  aujlerity  of  the  Carthu- 
fians  is  perpetual  folitude. 

AUSTIN  Friers ,  fee  Hermits. 

AUSTRAL,  Australis,  the  lame  with  fouthertu 
The  word  is  derived  from  aujler,  fauth  wind. 

Thus  aujlral  ftgns  are  the  fix  laft  iigns  of  the  zodiac  ;  I'o 
called,  becaufe  they  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial. 

AUSTRALIS  Corona,  fee  Corona  Jujlralts . 

Australis  Pifcis ,  is  a  conftellation  ot  the  louthern  lie* 
mifphere,  not  vifible  in  our  latitude  ;  vvhofe  ftars  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  18  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  ca¬ 
talogue,  24  1  the  longitudes  and  latitudes,  kc.  of  which 
are  as  follow : 
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But  after  all,  this  is  not  a  genuine  tincture  of  gold,  be- 
ins  only  the  gold  divided  into  very  lmall  parts  by  the 
fpicuU  of  the  aqua  regia,  fwimming  in  the  oil  of  rofe¬ 
mary.  Nor  can  there  be  any  radical  tinaure  of  gold, 
which  may  not,  by  evaporating  the  oil,  be  reduced  to  a 
powder  ;  and  the  powder,  by  melting,  be  reduced  into 
gold.  The  virtues  of  this  tindture  are  entirely  owing  to 
the  oil  of  rofemary. 

The  very  name  of  potable  gold  impofes  on  a  great  many 
people,  and  gives  an  opportunity  to  empirics  to  cheat 
diem  with  impunity;  for  they  draw  tindtures  from  fome 
ingredients  whofe  colours  come  near  to  that  of  gold, 
and  fell  them  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  under  the  title  ot 
aurum  potable.  This  fort  of  deceit  is  what  generally 
fucceeds7  beft  ;  for  patients  are  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of 
fuch  medicines  as  coft  much,  carry  great  na^s,  and 
have  a  fpecious  appearance.  It  often  happens  that  theft 
tinctures,  which  go  by  the  name  of  aurum  potabile,  pro¬ 
duce  fome  good  effbas,  becaufe  they  can  make  them 
with  fuch  fpirituous  menfrua,  as  comfort  the  heart,  an 
expel  ill  humours  by  perfpiration :  then  the  effea  is  ex¬ 
tolled  for  a  miracle,  and  attributed  to  the  imaginary 
gold, 

Aurum  refiner,  fee  QuEEN-go/a.  ...  .• 

Aurum  Lhiflicum,  mimic  gold,  a  chemical  preparation, 
made  J  follows  t  take  fine  diftilled  verdigris  eight 
ounces;  crude  Alexandrian  tutty,  four  ounces  ;  borax, 
twelve  ounces;  falt-petre,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  pul¬ 
verize  and  mix  them  all  together,  tempering  them  with 
oil  to  the  confluence  of  a  platter ;  then  put  a  German 
crucible  ineo  a  wind-farnac. 

crucible.  Wheu  «be  mafs J, 
melted,  let  it  cool  of  itlelf,  then  break  the  crucible,  and 
you  will  find  at  the  bottom  a  fine  regulus,  like  gold,  weigh¬ 
ing  Lut  four  ounces,  which  being  malleable,  may  be 

wrought  into  any  form. 

Aurum  vegetabile,  a  name  given  to  saifron. 
AUSCULTARE,  in  Ancient  Ctijloms. -Becaufe *ejred- 
ing  of  prayers  with  a  graceful  tone,  or  *.  , 

fome  impreifion  on  the  hearers  ;  there  was 
perfon  appointed,  in  monaftenes,  to  ear 
read  and  fing,  who  inftruaed  them  how  to  perform,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  admitted  to  read  or  chant  pu  1C  y 
church,  or  before  the  people.— This  was  called  aufeultare, 

q,  d.  to  hear,  or  liflen. 
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AUSTRIACA  Sydera,  a  name  given  by  Maupertuis  to 
the  fpots  in  the  fun,  as  fuppofing  them  to  be  fmall  ftars  be¬ 
tween  the  fun  and  us.  .  .  , 

AUSTRO  Africus,  the  fouth -fouth -weft  point,  or  wind. 
AUSTROM ANCY,  Austromantia,  properly  denotes 
foothfaying  or  a  vain  method  of  predicting  futurity,  from 
obfervations  of  the  winds, 

AUSTURCUS,  and  Ostrurcus,  a  goshawk  ;  from 
whence  we  ufually  call  a  falconer,  who  keeps  that  kind 
of  hawks,  an  of  ringer.  In  ancient  deeds  there  has  been 
referved  as  a  rent  to  the  lord,  unum  aujlurcum, 

AUTER  droit,  in  Law,  is  where  perions  fue,  orareiuei* 
in  another’s  right ;  as  executors,  admm.ftrators,  &c. 
Auter  vie ;  a  perfon  who  holds  an  eftate  by  the  lift  of 
another,  is  ufually  called  tenant  per  auter  vie.  L.  - 

auter- 
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AtJTERFOITS^fof,  in  Law,  a  plea  by  a  criminal,  that 
he  was  heretofore  acquitted  of  the  fame  treafon  or  felony. 
For  one  fhall  not  be  brought  in  danger  of  his  life,  for 
the  fame  offence,  more  than  once.  3  Inft.  213.  But 
by  flat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  this  plea  fhall  be  no  bar  to  the 
profecution  of  any  appeal. 

Auterfoits  attaint ,  a  plea  of  former  attainder,  which 
is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it  be  for  the  fame  or  any 
ether  felony,  under  fome  exception  ■,  fo  that  this  plea 
is  never  good,  but  when  a  fecond  trial  would  be  quite  lu- 
perfluous. 

Au  terfoits  convift,  a  plea  upon  a  former  convi&ion  for 
the  fame  i  'entical  crime,  though  no  judgment  was,  or 
ever  will  be  given  :  and  this  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  in¬ 
dictment. 

AUTHENTIC,  fomething  of  received  authority.  It  alfo 
fignifies  lomething  folemn,  and  celebrated  ;  clothed  in  all 
its  formalities  ;  and  attested  by  proper  perfons  to  whom 
credit  has  been  regularly  given. 

AUTHENTICATING,  the  punifhing  an  adultrefs,  by 
public  whipping,  and  fhutting  her  up  in  a  convent  for 
two  years ;  after  which,  if  the  hufband  be  not  willing 
to  take  her  back,  fhe  is  lhaven,  veiled,  and  fhut  up  for 
life,- 

It  is  thus  called,  as  being  the  punifhment  preferibed  in  the 

autbentics. 

If  the  hufband  die  within  the  two  years,  fhe  feems  to  have 
a  right  to  petition  the  court  for  her  iiberty  ;  at  leafl,  an¬ 
other  man,  willing  to  marry  her,  may  petition,  and  proba¬ 
bly  obtain  it. 

AUTHENTICS,  Authentic.®,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  a 
name  given  to  the  Novels  of  Juftinian.  See  Novel. 
The  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  not  well  known. — 
Alciat  will  have  it  to  have  been  firft  given  them  by  Accur- 
fius.  The  Novels  were  originally  compcfed  in  Greek,  and 
afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  patrician  Julian, 
who  alfo  reduced  them  into  fewer  words,  and  lefs  corn- 
pals.  And  in  the  time  of  Bulgarus,  there  was  a  fecond  ver- 
fion  made,  more  exact  and  literal,-  though  not  quite  fo 
elegant  as  the  former. 

This  tranfiation,  fays  the  author  juft  cited,  being  prefer¬ 
red  by  Accurftus,  he  called  it  authentica,  by  way  of  prefer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  Julian,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the 
original.  They  are  hereby  diftinguilhed  from  fome  other 
publications  of  later  imperial  conftitutions,  which  are  not 
regarded  as  of  much  authority. 

AUTHOR,  Auctor,  properly  denotes  one  who  created  or 
produced  any  thing  ;  and  is  applied,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  firft  caufe  ;  viz.  God. 

The  word  is  formed  of  aurop,  ipfe  ;  or  rather  from  the 
Latin  participle  autlus ,  or  augeo ,  1  increafe. 

We  fay,,  the  Author  of  nature  ;  Author  of  the  univerfe, 
&c. 

The  term  author  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
inftitutor  or  inventor. — Polydore  Virgil  has  wrote  eight 
books  of  the  authors  or  inventors  of  things,  &c.  See  In- 
ventium.  — Pythagoras  is  held  the  author  of  the  dogma 
of  mctcmp/ychofis. 

Author,  in  matters  of  Literature,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
has  wrote  or  compofed  fome  book  or  writing. 

We  fay,  the  (acred  authors  ;  anonymous  authors  ;  ancient 
and  modern  authors ;  the  Latin  authors  pillaged  the 
Greeks,  &c. — An  original  author,  is  he  who  firft  treated 
of  any  point  or  fubjeift ;  who  did  not  follow  any  other  per¬ 
fon,  imitate  any  model  either  in  the  matter  or  the  manner 
of  wffiat  he  has  wrote.  See  Original. 

AUTHORITY,  Auctoritas,  in  a  general  fenfe,  de¬ 
notes  a  right  or  power  to  command,  and  make  one’s  felf 
obeyed. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  fupreme  or  fovereign  authority  ; 
abfolute  or  defpotic  authority ;  the  royal  authority  ;  the 
epifcopal  authority  ;  the  authority  of  the  church,  of  a  fa¬ 
ther,  Sec.  The  authority  of  Scripture,  of  a  creed,  con- 
feffion,  or  the  like. 

Authority  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  teftimony  of  an  author  or 
writing. 

The  word  is  alio  particularly  underftood  of  an  apoph¬ 
thegm,  or  fentence  of  fome  great  or  eminent  perfon, 
quoted  in  a  difeourfe,  either  by  way  of  proof,  or  embel- 
lifhment. 

Authority  alfo  includes  rules,  laws,  canons,  decrees,  de- 
cilions,  &c.  alledged  in  conformation  of  a  matter  in  dif- 
pute. 

Paflages  quoted  from  Ariftotle  were  of  great  authority  in 
the  fchools  :  texts  of  Scripture  are  of  decifive  authority. 
Authorities  make  a  fpecies  of  arguments  called  bv  rheto¬ 
ricians  inartificial  or  extrinjic  arguments. 

For  the  ufe  and  effedf  of  authorities ,  fee  Evidence, 
Faith,  Prejudice*  Probability,  Reason,  Reve¬ 
lation,  Sec. 

Authority,  in  Law,  is  a  power  to  do  fomething,  con¬ 
veyed  by  word  or  writing;  as  alfo  by  writ,  warrait,  com- 
miffion,  letter  of  attorney,  Sec.  and  fometimes  bv  law. 
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Authority,  or  Authorities,  likewife  denote  tbe 
treatifes  of  ancient  authors,  fuch  as  Gianvil,  Brafton, 
Britton,  the  author  of  the  book  Fleta,  Lyttelton,  Fitz  - 
herbert,  Coke,  and  others,  which  are  Ated  as  antbo:  ity  ; 
and  furnifh  evidence  that  cafes  have  formerly  happened  in 
which  particular  points  were  determined,  which  are  now 
become  fettled  and  firft  principles. 

AUTO  da  fc.  See  Ac  r  of  Faith. 

AUTOCABDALI,  in  Antiquity ,  an  order  of  muficians, 
who  wore  an  ivy  crown,  or  garland. 

Scaliger  feems  to  rank  them  in  the  number  of  tnimi. 

AUTOCEPHALUS,  a  perfon  who  is  his  own  ruler  or  maf- 
ter,  and  who  has  no  other  over  him. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  cu'io ipfe,  and  uspaXc,  caput , 
head. 

This  denomination  was  given,  by  the  Greeks,  to  certain 
archbilhops,  who  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdiction  of 
patriarchs. — Such  were  the  archhiihop  of  Cyprus,  by  a 
general  decree  of  the  council  of  Ephefus,  which  freed 
him  from  the  juifaiclion  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
There  were  feveral  other  biihops  of  the  Eaft,  who  were 
autoccphali ;  and  in  the  Weft,  thofe  of  Ravenna  pretend¬ 
ed  to  the  fame  right.  -The  fixth  council,  canon  39.  fays, 
that  the  autoccphali  have  the  fame  authority  with  patriarchs; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  the  full  latitude  of  the 
woids  ;  but  only  as  intimating,  that  the  autoccphali  have 
the  fame  authority  over  their  biihops  that  patiiarchs  had 
over  their  archbilhops  :  in  which  fenfe,  only,  they  are 
equal  to  patriarchs. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  from  ad\oc,  ipfe,  and  yjoro,  terra ; 
an  appella  ion  affirmed  by  fome  nations,  importing,  that 
they  fprung,  or  were  produced,  from  the  fame  foil  which 
they  ftill  inhabited. 

In  this  fenfe,  autochthones  amounts  to  the  fame  with 

aborigines.  • 

In  this  fenfe  it  was  that  the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  the 
Athenians,  pretended  to  be  autochthones ,  and,  as  a  badge 
thereof,  wore  a  golden  grafshopper  woven  in  their  hair, 
an  infedt  luppofed  to  have  the  fame  origin. 

AU  I  OCR  ATGR,  from  and  power  ;  a  per¬ 

fon  veiled  with  an  abfolute  independent  power,  by 
which  he  is  rendered  unaccountable  to  any  ether  for  his 
actions. 

'Fhe  power  "of  the  Athenian  generals,  or  commanders, 
was  ufually  limited  ;  fo  that,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account  of  their 
adminiftration.  But,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions, 
they  were  exempted  from  this  reftraint,  and  fent  with  a 
full  and  uncontroiable  authority  :  in  which  cafe,  the  /  were 
ftyled  ecfiloKOOilopip. 

'Fhe  fame  people  alfo  applied  the  name  to  fome  of  their 
ambaffadors,  who  were  veiled  with  a  full  power  of  de¬ 
termining  matters  according  to  their  own  diferetion,  and 
refembled  oqr  plenipotentiaries. 

Autocrator  was  alfo  a  title  given  to  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors,  firft  to  Julius,  and  afterwards  to  his  fuccefl'ors,  like 
that  of  Ciefar,  or  Auguftus. 

AUTODID  ACTUS,  from  etiflot,  and  I  teach', 

a  perfon  felf-taught. 

It  is  ufed  in  divers  fenfes,  fometimes  to  denote  a  perfon 
who  received  his  knowledge  immediately  from  heaven, 
without  any  help  or  ftudy.  In  which  lenfe  the  word 
occurs  in  Homer,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus.— Some¬ 
times  for  him  who  acquires  his  knowledge  without  ei¬ 
ther  inftrudtion  by  word  of  mouth,  or  reading  of  books. 
Such  were  the  inventors  of  fciences  and  laws.  —  Some¬ 
times,  and  that  mod  ufually,  for  him  who  arrives  at  learn¬ 
ing  by  the  ufe  of  books  alone,  without  the  affiilance  of 
any  mailer,  or  inftrudtion  viva  voce. 

AUTOGLYPHUS  lapis,  a  ftone  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
and  fome  other  of  the  ancients,-  as  having  naturally  iin- 
prefled  on  it  the  figure  of  Cybele.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  Sagaris,  a  river  of  Perfia.  Doubtlefs,  if  any 
fuch  ftone  ever  exifted,  the  priefts  had  got  it  made  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people. 

AUTOGRAPHUM,  the  very  hand-writing  of  any  perfon; 
or  the  original  of  a  treatife,  or  difeourfe. — The  word  is 
ufed  in  oppofition  to  a  copy. 

The  word  is  formed  of  amos,  and  ypapu,  feribo. 

AU  FOLITHOTOMUS,  he  who  cuts  himfelf  for  the 
ftone.  See  Lithotomy. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  given  by 
Reifclius,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Academy  Naturae 
Curioforum,  an.  3.  obf.  190. 

AUTOMATON,  or  Automatum,  a  felf-moving  en¬ 
gine  ;  or  a  machine  which  has  the  principle  of  motion 
within  itfelf. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aurep,  ipfe,  and  fnao/xai,  I  am 
excited,  or  ready,  whence  avr  y-aTS?,  fpontancous. 

Such  were  Archytas’s  flying  dove,  mentioned  by  Aldus 
Gellius,  No£L  At.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  and  Regiomontanus’s 
wooden  eagle,  which,  as  hiftorians  relate,  flew  forth 
from  the  city,  met  the  emperor,  laluted  him,  and  return¬ 
ed 
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ed  ;  as  alfo  his  iron  fly,  which,  at  a  feafi:,  flew  out  of  his 
hands,  and,  taking  a  round,  returned  thither  again. 
Hakew.  Apol.  c.  x.  fe£L  I. 

Among  automata  are  alfo  reckoned  all  mechanical  engines 
which  go  by  i'prings,  weights,  &c.  included  within  them  : 
fuch  are  clocks,  watches,  & c.  Vide  Bapt.  Port.  Mag. 
Nat.  c.  19.  Scalig.  Subtil.  326. 

AUTONOMIA,  from  fclf,  and  vop.os,  law,  a  power  of 
living  or  being  governed  by  our  ownlaws  and  magiftrates. 
The  liberty  of  the  cities  which  lived  under  the  faith  and 
protection  of  the  Romans,  confided  in  their  autonomia , 
i.  e.  they  were  allowed  to  make  their  own  laws,  and 
ele£t  their  own  magiftrates*,  by  whom  juftice  was  to 
be  adminiflered,  and  not  by  Roman  prefulents  or  judges, 
as  was  done  in  other  places,  which  were  not  indulged 
the  autonomia. 

AUTOPHOSPHORUS,  is,  by  fome,  ufed  to  denote 
phofphorus .  on  account  of  its  kindling  as  it  were  of  itfelf. 
AU  rOPRACTl,  from  avlog,  and  nspcti%',  I  exaft,  in  the 
Civil  Law,  thofe  indulged  this  privilege,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  fummoned  or  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  or 
tributes,  by  the  colle&ors,  but  fhould  be  left  to  their 
own  free  will.  Du-Cange. 

Of  this  number  were  men  of  diflinguifhed  dignity,  and 
thofe  eminent  for  their  probity  and  honour. 

AUTOPSY,  ocular  infpe&ion  of  the  feeing  a  thing  with 
one’s  own  eyes. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  aurof,  one's  [elf,  and  o4 as, fight. 
AUTOPYROS,  fiom  aiiog,  and  vsupog,  wheat,  in  the 
Ancient  Diet,  an  epithet  given  to  a  fpecies  of  bread, 
wherein  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wheat  was  retained, 
without  retrenching  any  part  of  the  bran. 

Galen  defcribes  it  otherwife,  viz.  as  bread  where  only 
the  coarfer  bran  was  taken  out. — And  thus,  it  was  a 
medium  between  the  fineft  bread,  called  firhilagineus, 
and  the  coarfeft,  called  furfuraceus. 

This  was  alfo  called,  autopyrites,  and  fyncomijlus. 
AUTOUR,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  fort  of  bark  which  re- 
fembles  cinnamon,  but  is  paler  and  thicker  ;  it  is  of  the 
colour  of  a  broken  nutmeg,  and  full  of  fpangles.  It  comes 
from  the  Levant,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  carmine  dye. 
AUTUMN,  the  third  feafon  of  the  year;  being  that  wherein 
the  harveft,  and  the  fruits  of  the  fummer,  are  gathered. 
Autumn  begins  on  the  day  when  the  fun’s  meridian  di- 
ftance  from  the  zenith,  being  on  the  decreafe,  is  a  mean 
between  the  greateft  and  the  lead  ;  which  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  is  fuppofed  to  happen  when  the  fun  enters  Libra. 
Its  end  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Divers  nations  have  computed  the  year  by  autumns-,  the 
Engliflh  Saxons,  by  winters. — Tacitus  tells  us,  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans  were  acquainted  with  all  the  other  feafons 
of  the  year,  but  had  no  notion  of  autumn. 

Autumn  has  always  been  reputed  an  unhealthy  feafon. 
Tertullian  calls  it  tentator  valetudinum  \  and  the  fatirifb 
fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fame  light. 

Autumnus  Libitina  quafius  acerba. 

Autumn,  in  Alchymy ,  the  time  or  feafon  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  philofopher’s  done  is  brought  to  maturity  and 
perfection. 

AUTUMNAL,  fomething  peculiar  to  Autumn. 
Autumnal  point ,  is  one  of  the  equinoctial  points;  being 
that  from  which  the  fun  begins  to  defcend  towards  the 
fouth  pole. 

Autumnal  equinox,  is  the  time  when  the  fun  enters  the 
autumnal  point.  See  Equinox. 

Autu  mnal  j lowers •  See  Flower. 

Autumnal figns,  are  thofe  through  which  the  fun  pafles 
during  the  feafon  of  Autumn  ;  Libra,  Scorpio,  and 
Sagittarius. 

AUVERNAS,  a  very  deep-coloured  heady  wine,  made 
of  black  raifins  fo  called,  which  comes  from  Orleans.  It 
is  not  fit  to  drink  before  it  is  above  a  year  old ;  but  if 
kept  two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  excellent. 

AUX,  in  AJlronomy,  fee  Auges.  _  _ 

Some  ufe  aux  to  denote  the  arch  of  the  ecliptic,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  firit  point  of  Aries,  and  the  point 
wherein  the  fun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  its  greated  didance 
from  the  earth.  Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  222. 

AUXESIS,  in  Mythology,  a  goddcfs  worfhiped  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Egina,  and  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 
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AuxEsis,  0.vZn<7t(,  incrcafe,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
any  thing  is  magnified  too  much.  See  Amplifica¬ 
tion,  and  Increment. 

AUXILIARY,  Auxiliary,  any  thing  that  is  helping  or 

a  (Tiding  to  another.  .  . 

We  fay,  auxiliary  books  ;  a  prince  is  liid  to  truft  more 
to  his  own  fold le r s  than  to  the  auxiliary  troops,  &c. 
Auxiliary  verbs,  in  Grammar,  are  fuch  as  help  to  afeer- 
tain  or  limit  the  fenfe  of  others  ;  that  is,  are  prefixed  to 
them  to  form  or  denote  their  mo  ads  or  tenfes. 

Such,  in  Englifli  are  have ,  am}  or  be ;  in  french,  Are, 
Vol.  I.  N°  31. 


and  avoir-,  in  Italian,  ho,  and  fono,  See — The  auxiliary 
am  fupplies  the  want  of  passives  in  our  language. 

All  the  modern  languages  we  know  of  make  ufe  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  realon  is,  that  the  verbs  thereof  do 
not  change  their  terminations  or  endings,  as  thole  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  to  denote  the  different  tenfes  or 
times  of  being,  doing,  or  differing;  nor  the  different 
moods  or  manners  of  their  fignifytng  :  fo  thin,  to  fup;  ply 
this  defect,  recourfe  is  had  to  different  auxiliary  verbs. 
Befides  the  perfect  auxiliary  verbs,  we  h.  ve  fe  eia!  ie- 
fedtive  ones  ;  as  do,  will,  J hall ,  may ,  can  and  ha  r ; 
which,  by  changing  the  terminations,  fave  the  necef- 
fity  of  changing  thofe  of  the  verbs  they  are  added  to — 
Thus,  inflead  of  ego  tiro,  tu  uris ,  Hie  urit,  SAc.  we  fay, 

I  do  burn,  thou  doji  burn,  he  doth  burn,  See. 
AUXILIUM,  in  Law.  See  Am. 

Auxilium  curia’,  fignifies  an  order  of  court,  for  the  fum- 
moning  of  one  party  at  the  fuir  of  another. 

Auxilium  ad fi hum  militem  faciendum  vcl jiliam  maritan ~ 
dam,  was  a  writ  directed  to  the  fheriff  of  everv  county, 
where  the  king  or  other  lord  had  any  ten  nts,  to  levy  of 
them  reafonable  aid,  towards  the  knighting  of  his  eineffc 
fon,  or  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter. 

AUXO,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  two  graces 
worfhipped  by  the  Athenians.  See  Hegemone. 

AUXY ;  the  French  give  the  name  of  auxy  wool  10  that 
which  is  fpun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville,  by 
thofe  workmen  who  are  called  houpiers.  I  is  a  very  fine 
and  beautiful  wool,  which  is  commonly  ufed  to  make 
the  fineft  dockings. 

AWAIT,  in  our  old  Statutes,  is  ufed  to  fignify  what  we 
now  call  waylaying,  or  lying  in  wait ,  to  execute  iome 
mifehief.  In  flat.  13  R.  II.  c.  1.  it  is  ordained,  th  c 
no  charter  of  pardon  {hall  be  allowed  before  any  julltce, 
for  the  death  of  any  man  flain  by  await ,  or  malice  pre¬ 
pen  fed,  See. 

AWARD,  in  Law ,  the  judgment  cf  fome  perfon  who  is 
neither  affigned  by  law,  nor  appointed  by  the  judge,  for 
ending  a  matter  in  controverfy  ;  but  is  choleu  by  the 
parties  themfelves  that  are  at  variance. 

A  WEIGH.  See  Atrip. 

AWK.  See  Auk. 

AWL  or  Aul,  a  fhoemaker’s  implement,  wherewith 
holes  are  bored  in  leather,  to  facilitate  the  Hitching  of 
fewing  the  fame. — The  blade  of  the  awl  is  ufually  a  little 
flat,  and  bending  ;  and  the  point  ground  to  an  acute  angle. 
AWME,  or  Aume,  a  Dutch  measure  of  capacity  for 
liquids;  containing  eight  Jleckans,  or  twenty  verges,  or 
verteels :  anfwering  to  what  in  England  is  called  a 
tierce,  or  one  fixth  of  a  ton  of  France,  or  one  fevemh 
of  an  Englifh  ton.  Arbuth.  Tab.  33. 

AWN,  in  Botany ,  Arista  ;  the  beard  growing  out  of  the 
hulks  of  corn  or  grafs.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a 
fharp  point  terminating  a  leaf. 

AWNING,  on  board  a  fhip,  is  when  a  fail,  a  tarpaulin, 
or  the  like,  is  hung  over  any  part  of  the  fhip,  above  the 
decks,  to  keep  off  ihe  fun,  rain,  or  wind- 
In  the  long-boat  they  make  an  awning,  by  bringing  the 
fail  over  the  yard  and  flay,  and  booming  it  out  with  the 
boat-hook. 

AX,  a  carpenter’s  inffrument,  ferving  to  hew  wood. — 
The  ax  differs  from  the  joiner’s  hatchet,  in  that  it  is 
made  larger,  and  heavier,  as  ferving  to  hew  large  ltuff; 
and  its  edge  tapering  into  the  middle  of  its  blade. — It  is 
furnifhed  with  a  long  handle  or  helve,  as  being  to  be 
ufed  with  both  hands. 

AXAMENTA,  in  Antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
verfea,  or  fongs,  of  the  J alii ,  which  they  fling  in  honour 
of  all  nten. 

The  word  is  formed,  according  to  fome,  from  axarc » 
q.  d.  nominare.  Others  will  have  the  carmind  faliaria  to 
have  been  denominated  axamenta,  on  account  of  their 
being  written  in  axibus,  or  on  wooden  tables. 

The  axamenta  were  not  compofed,  as  fome  have  afferted, 
but  only  fung  by  the  J alii .  The  author  of  them  was 
Nunta  Pompilius  ;  and,  as  the  ftyle  might  not  be  alter¬ 
ed,  they  grew  in  time  fo  obfeure,  that  the  [alii  them¬ 
felves  did  not  underftand  them.  Varro  fays  they  were 
feven  hundred  years  old.  Quint.  Inft.  Or.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
Axamenta,  or  Assamenta,  in  Ancient  Mnfic ,  hymns 
or  fongs  performed  wholly  with  human  voices. 
AXILLA,  or  Ala,  in  Anatomy,  the  cavity  under  the 
upper-part  of  the  arm  ;  commonly  called  the  Arm- 
pit. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  axis,  q.  d.  little  axis. 
Abfceffes  in  the  axilla  are  ufually  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  many  blood-veffels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  See.  there¬ 
about,  which  form  feveral  large  r LEXUS  — By  the  an¬ 
cient  laws,  criminals  were  to  be  hanged  by  the  axilla  if 
they  wercunder  the  age  of  puberty. 

Axilla,  in  Botany,  is  the  fpace  comprehended  between 
the  ftems  of  plants  and  their  leaves. 

Hence  wc  fay,  thofe  flowers  grow  in  the  axil. a  of  the 
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leaves ;  i.  e.  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  or  juft  within  the 
angles  of  their  pedicles. 

AXILLA BY,  in  Anatomy,  fomething  that  belongs  to  the 
axilla,  or  lies  near  them. 

Axillary  artery ,  is  a  ramification  of  the  trunk  of  the 
fubclavian  artery  ;  which  palling  under  the  arm-pits, 
changes  its  name,  and  is  called  axillary. 

Axillary  vein,  is  one  of  the  fubclavian  veins  ;  which, 
palling  under  the  arm-pits,  divides  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches;  fuperior.  inferior,  external ,  internal,  Sec.  which 
are  fpread  over  the  aim. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Angeiol) 
fig.  6.  lit.  m. 

Axillary  nerve,  called  alfo  the  auricular  nerve ,  arifes 
from  the  laft  two  cervical  pairs;  tuns  into  the  hollow  of 
the  axilla,  behind  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between  the 
mufculus  teres  major  iA  minor,  See. 

The  fecond  vertebra  of  the  back  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
the  axillary  vertebra ;  becaufe  it  is  nearelt  to  the  arm-pits. 

Axillary  glands.  See  HiRCus,and  Glands. 

Axillary  leaves,  in  Botany,  exprefs  fuch  as  grow  out  of 
the  angles  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  ftem. 

AXINOMANCY,  AxinomanTia,  from  af/vn,  feenris, 
and  f/.av%ta,  divinatio ,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination, 
or  a  method  of  foretelling  future  events  by  means  of 
an  ax  or  hatchet. 

This  art  was  in  confiderable  repute  among  the  ancients; 
and  was  performed,  according  to  fome,  by  laying  an 
agate-done  on  a  red-hot  hatchet;  and  alfo  by  fixing  a 
hatchet  on  a  round  ftake,  fo  as  to  be  exadftly  poifed  ; 
then  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  fufpe&ed  were  re¬ 
peated,  and  he  at  whofe  name  the  hatchet  moved  was 
pronounced  guilty. 

AXIOM,  Axiom  a,  from  a£too,  lam  worthy,  a  felf-evident 
truth  ;  or  a  propofition  whofe  truth  every  perfon  receives 
at  firft  fight. 

Thus,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  ;  that  a 
thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  time  j  and  that 
from  nothing,  nothing  can  arife,  are  axioms 
By  axioms,  called  alfo  maxims,  are  underftood  all  com¬ 
mon  notions  of  the  mind,  whofe  evidence  is  fo  clear 
and  forcible,  that  a  man  cannot  deny  them  without  re¬ 
nouncing  common  fenfe,  and  natural  reufon. 

The  rule  of  axioms  is  this,  that  whatever  propofition  ex- 
prefles  the  immediate  clear  comparifon  of  two  idea* 
without  the  help  of  a  third,  is  an  axiom. — On  the  other 
hand,  a  truth  which  does  not  arife  from  an  immediate 
comparifon  of  two  ideas,  is  an  axiom. 

Axioms  in  effedf,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  are  no  other  than 
identic  propofitions  —  Thus,  to  fay  that  all  right  angles 
are  equal  to  each  other,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  all  right 
angles  are  right  angles:  fuch  equality  being  implied  in 
the  very  definition,  or  the  very  name. 

Lord  Bacon  propofes  a  new  fcience,  to  confift  of  general 
axioms  under  the  denomination  of  philofophia  prima- 
For  the  reafon  of  the  evidence  of  the  axioms,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  knowledge  being  only  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  ;  where  that  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  is  perceived  immediately  by  itfelf, 
without  the  intervention  or  help  of  any  other  ideas,  there 
our  knowledge  is  felf-evident  :  which  being  fo,  not  only 
thofe  ufually  allowed  for  axioms  or  maxims ,  but  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  other  propofitions,  partake  equally  with 
them  in  this  felf-evidence.  Thus,  that  a  circle,  is  a  cir¬ 
cle,  or  that  blue  is  not  red,  are  as  felf-evident  propo¬ 
fitions,  as  thofe  general  ones,  what  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  Nor 
can  the  confideration  of  thofe  propofitions  add  any  thing 
to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  them. 
As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  co  exiftence,  the 
mind  has  an  immediate  perception  of  this  but  in  very 
few.  And  therefore  in  this  fort  we  have  very  little  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge;  though  in  fome  few  propofitions  we 
have.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place,  is  a 
felf-evident  propofition  ;  the  idea  of  fitting  a  place  equal 
to  the  contents  of  its  fuperficies,  being  annexed  to  our 
idea  of  body. 

As  to  the  relations  of  modes,  Mathematicians  have  framed 
many  axioms  concerning:  that  one  relation  of  equality  : 
as,  that  equals  being  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders 
will  be  equal,  Sec.  which,  however  received  for  axioms, 
yet  have  not  a  clearer  felf-evidence  than  thefe,  that  one 
and  one  are  equal  to  two  ;  that  if  from  the  five  fingers 
of  one  hand  you  take  two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be 
equal.  As  to  real  exiftence,  fince  that  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  other  of  our  ideas,  but  that  of  ourfelves, 
and  of  a  firft  being  ;  who  have  not  fo  much  as  a  deinon- 
flrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  knowledge,  concern¬ 
ing  the  real  existence  of  other  beings. 

For  the  influence  of  axioms  'or  general  maxims  on  the 
other  parts  of  our  knowledge;  the  rules  eftablifhed  in 
the  fchools,  that  all  reafonings  are  ex  prescognis  iA  pra- 
conccjfs,  feem  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  other  know¬ 


ledge  in  thefe  maxims,  and  to  fupnfe  them  fo  be  fr  in¬ 
cognita  ;  which  implies  two  things,  viz.  that  thefe 
axioms  are  thofe  troths  firft  known  to  the  mind  ;  anj 
that  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  de¬ 
pend.— But,  firft,  that  thefe  axioms  are  not  the  irutha 
firft  known  to  the  mind,  is  evident  from  experiem  : 
for  who  knows  nor,  th.rt  a  child  perceives  that  a  ftraii- 
ger  is  not  its  mother,  long  before  he  knows  it  impoffibic 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be?  And  bow  many 
truths  are  there  about  numbers,  which  the  mind  ts  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it 
ever  thought  on  thofe  general  maxims. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  magnified  axioms  are  not  the 
principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  knowledge; 
for  if  there  be  a  great  many  other  truths  as  felf-evident 
as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  befoie  them,  it 
is  impollible  that  they  fhould  be  the  principles  from 
which  we  deduce  all  other  truths.— Thus,  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  is  as  evident,  and  ealier  known, 
than  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  i rs  parts. — Nor,  afier 
the  knowledge  of  this  axiom,  do  we  know  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than  we 
did  before.  For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  thefe  ideas,  the 
ideas  of  whole  parts  are  more  obfeure,  or  at  ieaft 
more  difficult  to  be  fettled- in  the  mind,  than  thofe  of 
one,  two,  or  three.  Either,  therefore,  all  knowledge 
does  not  depend  on  pra-cognita ,  or  general  maxims,  called 
principles-,  or  elfe  fuch  as  thefe,  that  one  and  one  are 
two,  thac  two  and  two  are  four,  &c.  and  a  great  part  of 
numeration,  are  axioms.  To  thefe,  if  we  add  all  tlte 
felf-evident  propofitions  ihat  may  be  made  about  all  our 
diftindt  ideas,  principles  will  be  almoft  infinite  ;  and  a 
great  many  innate  principles  many  men  never  come  to 
know  all  their  lives. 

General  maxims,  or  axioms ,  then,  may  be  of  ufe  in  dif- 
putes,  to  ltop  the  mouths  of  wranglers  ;  but  they  are  of 
little  in  the  difeovery  of  unknown  truths.  Several  ge¬ 
neral  maxims  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propofitions, 
and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  refpedt  and  import  of  names 
one  to  another;  as  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts: 
wdiat  real  truth  does  this  teach  us  more,  than  what  the 
figniheation  of  rhe  word  totum,  or  whole,  does  of  itfelf 
import  ?  If  rightly  confidered,  we  may  fay  that  where 
our  ideas  are  clear  and  diftindt,  there  is  little  or  no  ufe 
at  all  of  maxims,  to  prove  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  of  them.  He  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him 
certain,  and  give  his  aflent  to  this  propofition,  that  two 
are  equal  to  two,  or  that  white  is  not  black  ;  will  alfo 
have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is, 
is  ;  or,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be.  But  as  maxims  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we 
have  clear  and  diftina  ideas;  fo  they  are  of  dangerous 
u  e  where  our  ideas  are  confufed,  and  where  we  ule  words 
that  are  not  annexed  to  clear  and  diftina  ideas.  Locke. 
Axiom  is  alio  an  eftablifhed  principle  in  fome  art  or  fcience. 
Thus,  it  is  an  axiom  in  Phyfics,  that  nature  does  nothing 
in  vain  ;  that  ctfcdL  are  proportional  lo  their  caufe.s,  Sec. 
bo  it  is  an  axiom  in  Geometry ,  that  things  equal  to  the 
lame  third  are  alio  equal  to  one  another ;  that  if  to  equal 
things  you  add  equals,  the  furris  will  be  equal,  Sec 
It  is  an  axiom  in  Optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  &c.  It  is  an  axiom  in 

Medicine,  Sec.  that  there  is  no  fincere  acid  in  the  human 
body,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  the  general  laws  of  motion  are  called  axioms  : 
as,  that  all  motion  is  reflilinear,  that  adtion  and  readtion 
are  equal.  Sec. 


i  title  particular  axioms,  it  may  be  obferved,  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  arife  from  any  firft  notions  or  ideas,  but  are  de¬ 
duced  Irom  certain  hypothefes  :  this  is  particularly  ob- 
lervable  in  phyfical  matters,  wherein,  as  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  contribure  to  make  one  hypothefis,  fo  feveral  hy¬ 
pothefes  contribute  to  one  axiom. 

Axiom,  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  by  Hermogenes  to  denote  gran¬ 
deur,  dignity,  and  fublimity  of  ftyle. 

AXIOS,  a  form  of  acclamation,  anciently  ufed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  eledtion  of  bilhops.  When  they  were  all  una¬ 
nimous,  they  cried  out  «|i  &■,  he  is  worthy,  or  ava^i  fr,  un¬ 
worthy. 


AXIOSIS,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  third  part  of  an  exordi¬ 
um  ;  fometimes  alfo  called  aTrodoa if,  and  containing  fome 
new  propofition  more  nearly  relating  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
than  the  orp^atrii. 

Thus  in  Cicero’s  oration  pro  Milone ,  the  prolafs  is,  Non 
pojfurn  non  timerejudices ,  vifa  hac  nova  judicii forma  ;  the 
xfairxoiiii.  Nec  enim  ea  corona  confejfus  vefter  cinftus  c/l 
qua  folcbat;  the  cdfiua;,  Scd  merecreat  Pompei  conflium, 
cujus  fapient  'us  non  fuerit,  quern  fententiis  judicum  tradidit , 
tehs  militum  dedere  ;  the  balls,  j3oi<ri;  S^uamobrcm  adejle 
animis  judices,  tA  timorem,f  quern  habetis,  deponite 
AXIS  properly  fignifies  a  line,  or  a  long  piece  of  iron  or 
wood  palling  through  the  centre  of  a  fphere,  which  is 
moveable  upon  the  lame. 


In 
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In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  axis  of  a  fphere,  or  globe  ;  the 
axis,  or  axle-tree  of  a  wheel,  &c. 

There  is  now  a  fort  of  improved  iron  c.v/^-trees  made 
for  coaches  and  chaifes,  which  will  go  in  all  roads, 
wider  or  narrower.  Some  fcrew  to  the  end,  after  the 
French  manner. 

Axis,  in  Anatomy ,  is  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  neck, 
reckoning  from  the  fkull.  See  ‘Tab.  Anat.  OJleol.  fig.  9 
It  is  thus  called  becaufe  the  firft  vertebra ,  with  the  head, 
move  thereon,  as  an  axis.  See  Cardo. 

Axis,  fpiral ,  in  Architecture ,  is  the  axis  of  a  twilled  co¬ 
lumn  drawn  fpirally,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolu¬ 
tions  without.  See  Column,  twified. _ 

Axis  of  the  world,  in  AJlronomy. — The  axis  of  the  world  is 
an  imaginary  right  line,  which  is  conceived  to  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  terminating  at  each 
end  in  the  furface  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

About  this  line  as  an  axis ,  the  fphere  in  the  Ptolemaic 
fyftem,  is  fuppofed  daily  to  revolve. 

This  axis  is  reprefented  by  theline  P  Q,  Tab.  Aflrom.fg 
^2.— The  two  extreme  points  hereof,  in  the  iurface  of 
the  fphere,  viz.  P  and  Q^,  are  called  its  poles. 

Axis  of  the  earth ,  is  a  right  line  upon  which  the  earth 
performs  its  diurnal  rotation  from  weft  to  eaft. 

Such  is  the  line  PQ^  Tab.  Geog.  fig.  7.— The  two  ex¬ 
treme  points  hereof  are  alfo  called  poles. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  a  part  of  the  axis  of  the  world.— 
It  always  remains  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  equator.  See  Angle,  Inclination,  and 
Parallelism. 

Axis  of  a  planet,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  there¬ 
of,  about  which  the  planet  revolves. 

The  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  except  Mercury 
and  Saturn,  are  known,  by  obfervation,  to  move  about 
their  feveral  axes  ;  and  the  like  motion  is  eafily  inferred 
of  thofe  two. 

Axis  of  the  horizon,  the  equator,  ecliptic,  zo¬ 
diac,  &c.  are  right  lines  drawn  through  the  centres  of 
thofe  circles,  perpendicular  to  their  planes,  bee  Circle. 
Axis,  in  Botany,  a  taper  column  placed  in  the  centre  of 
fome  flowers,  or  katkins,  about  which  the  other  parts  are 

difpofed.  .  .  . 

Ax  1  s,  in  Geometry. — Axis  of  rotation,  or  circumvolution,  is 
an  imaginary  right  line,  about  which  any  plane  figure  is 
conceived  to  revolve,  in  order  to  generate  3  folid. 

Thus,  a  fphere  is  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation 
of  a  femicircle  about  its  diameter  or  axis,  and  a  right  cone 
by  that  of  aright  angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular 
leg,  which  is  here  its  axis 

Axis  of  a  circle  ox  fphere,  is  a  line  palling  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle  or  fphere,  and  terminating  at  each  end,  in  the 

circumference  thereof.  . 

The  axis  of  a  circle,  &c.  is  otherwife  called  the  diameter 
thereof.  Such  is  the  line  A  E,  Tab  Gcom.  fig.  27. 

Axis  is  yet  more  generally  ufed  for  a  right  line  proceeding 
from  the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  bafe  thereof. 
Axis  of  a  cylinder,  is  properly  that  quiefeent  right  line,  about 
which  the  parallelogram  turns,  by  whofe  revolution 

the  cylinder  is  formed.  . 

Though,  both  in  right  and  oblique  cylinders,  the  right 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  oppofite  bafes  is  alfo  called 

th e  axis  of  the  cylinder .  ,  .  ,  , 

Axis  of  a  cone,  is  the  right  line,  or  fide  upon  which  the 
right-angled  triangle  forming  the  cone  makes  its  motion. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  only  a  right  cone  can  properly 
have  an  axis ;  becaufe  an  oblique  one  cannot  be  gene¬ 
rated  by  any  motion  of  a  plane  figure  about  a  right  line 

Butebecaufe  the  axis  of  a  right  cone  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  its  bafe  to  the  vertex;  m  analogy 
hereto,  the  writers  of  conics  do  likewife  call  the  like  line, 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  bafe  of  an  oblique  cone  to 
the  vertex,  the  axis  thereof. 

Axis  of  a  conic fiction,  is  a  right  line  palling .through  themid- 
dle  of  the  figure,  and  cutting  all  the  ordinates  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  and  into  two  equal  parts. 

Thus  if  AP,  Tab.  Conics,  fig.  3>-  be  drawn  perpendicu¬ 
larly  toF  F,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fedtion  into  two  equal  parts; 

it  is  called  the  axis  of  the  feftion.  .  , 

Axis,  tranfverfe,  called  alfo  the  firfi  ox  principal  axis  of 
an  ellipfis,  is  the  axis  A  P,  laft  defined :  being  thu* 
called  in  contradiftindion  to  the  conjugate  ox Jecondary 

The  tranfverfe  axis  in  the  ellipfis  is  the  longeft  ;  and  in 
the  hyperbola  it  cuts  the  curve  in  the  points  A  and  P, 

Axfs,3 conjugate,  or  fecond  Axis  of  the  ellipfis,  is  the  line 
F  F,  fig.  31,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  figure  C, 
parallel  to  the  ordinate  MN,  and  perpendicularly  to  the 
tranfverfe  axis  A  P  ;  being  terminated  at  each  extreme 

by  the  curve.  f  ...  .. 

The  conjugate  is  the  fhorter  of  the  two  axes  of  an  ellipfis  ; 
and  is  not  only  found  in  the  tltifjh,  but  m  the  bipcrbdu. 
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Axis,  conjugate ,  or  fecond  Axis  of  an  hyperbola ,  is  therighf 
line  F  F,  fig.  32.  drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to 
the  ordinates  MN,  M  N,  peipendicularly  to  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  axis  A  P.— The  axis  of  a  parabola  is  of  an  inde¬ 
terminate  length  ;  that  is,  is  infinite.  — The  axis  of  the 
ellipfis  is  determinate.  The  parabola  has  only  one  axis  5 
the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola  have  two. 

Axis  of  a  magnet ,  or  magnctical  Axrs,  is  a  line  pafTi  -g 
through  the  middle  of  a  magnet,  lengtlnvife  ;  in  loci, 
manner,  as  that  however  the  magnet  be  divided,  p. 
vided  th'e  divifion  be  made  according  to  a  plane,  when-  .1 
fuch  line  is  found,  the  load-ftone  will  be  made  into  two 
load-ftones. 

The  extremes  of  fuch  lines  are  called  the  poles  of  t he  Rone. 

Axis,  in  Mechanics. — The  aA-hr  of  a  balance  is  tiie  line  upon 
which  it  moves  or  turns. 

Axis  of  ofcillation,  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  .he  horizon, 
palling  through  the  centre,  about  which  a  pendulum 
vibrates. 

Axis  in  peritrochio,  or  wheel  and  axle ,  is  one  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers,  or  fimple  machines;  contrived 
chiefly  for  the  railing  of  weights  to  a  considerable  height. 
It  confifts  of  a  circle,  reprefented  A  B  (Tab.  Mechanics ,• 
fig.  44)  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cylinder,  and 
moveable  together  with  it,  about  its  axis  E  !'. — This  cy¬ 
linder  is  called  the  axis ;  and  the  circle,  the  Peritro- 
cfifiUM  ;  and  the  radii ,  or  (pokes,  which  are  fometimes 
fitted  immediately  into  the  cylinder,  without  any  crcle, 
\ho  fcytalce.  —  Round  the  axis  winds  a  rope,  whereby  the 
weights,  &c.  are  to  be  railed. 

The  axis  in  peritrochio  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  every 
machine,  where  a  circle  may  be  conceived  deferibed  about 
a  fixed  axis,  concentric  to  the  plane  of  a  cylinder,  about 
which  it  is  placed;  as  in  cr ANE-wheels,  MiLL-wheels, 
capstans,  See. 

Axis  in  peritrochio,  the  doClrine  of  it.  —  1.  If  the  power,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  axis  in  peritrochio,  in  the  diredlion  A  L,  fig.  7 . 
perpendicular  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  or  to  the 
fcytala  or  fpoke  be  to  a  weight  G,  as  the  radius  of  the 
axis  C  E  is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel  C  A,  or  the  length 
of  the  fpoke  ;  the  power  will  juft  fuftain  the  weight,  i.  e. 
the  weight  and  the  power  will  be  in  equilibria. 

2.  If  a  power  applied  in  I7,  pull  down  the  wheel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  line  of  diredlion  F  D,  which  is  oblique  'o 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  though  parallel  to  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  direction  ;  it  will  have  the  lame  proportion  to 
power  which  adts  according  to  the  perpendicular  direct  on 
A  L,  which  the  whole  fine  has  to  the  fine  of  me  angle  of 
diredlion  D  F  C. 

He  nee,  fince  the  diftance  of  the  power  in  A  is  the  radius 
C  A  ;  the  angle  of  direction  D  F  C  being  given,  the  di¬ 
ftance  D  C  is  eafily  found. 

3.  Power*  applied  to  the  wheel  in  feveral  points,  F  and 
K,  according  to  the  diredlions  F  D  and  KI,  parallel  to 
the  perpendicular  one  A  L,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
diftances  from  the  centre  of  motion  C  D  and  Cl,  re¬ 
ciprocally. 

Hence,  ars  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion  in¬ 
creases,  the  power  decreafes;  iA  vice  verfa.  —  Hence  alfo 
fince  the  radius  A  C  is  the  greateft  diftance,  and  agrees 
to  the  power  acting  according  to  the  line  of  direction  ; 
the  perpendicular  power  will  be  the  fmalleft  of  all  thofe 
able  to  fuftain  the  weight  G,  according  to  the  fevetal  lines 
of  direction. 

4.  If  a  power  adling  according  to  the  perpendicular  A  L, 
raife  the  weight  G,  the  fpace  palled  through  by  the  power 
will  be  to  the  fpace  palled  through  by  the  weight,  as  the 
weight  to  the  power. 

For,  in  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  power  palfes 
through  its  whole  periphery  ;  and  in  the  fame  time  the 
weight  is  raifed  a  fpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  axis  .* 
the  fpace  of  the  power,  therefore,  is  to  the  fpace  of  the 
weight,  as  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  axis  : 
but  the  power  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  radius  of  the  axis 
to  that  of  the  wheel.  Therefore,  & c. 

5.  A  power  and  a  weight,  being  given,  to  conftrudl  an 
axis  in  peritrochio,  whereby  it  lhallbe  fu Rained  and  raifed  ; 
let  the  radius  of  the  axis  be  big  enough  to  fupport  the 
weight  without  breaking.  Then,  as  the  power  is  to  the 
weight,  fo  make  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or  the  length  of 
the  fpoke,  to  the  radius  of  the  axis. 

Hence,  if  the  power  be  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  weight, 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  mult  be  vaftiy  great. — E.  gr.  Sup- 
pofe  the  weight  3000,  and  the  power  50,  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  will  be  to  that  of  the  axis  as  60  to  1. 

This  inconvenience  is  provided  againft  by  increafing  the 
number  of  wheels  and  axes  ;  and  making  one  turn  round 
another  by  means  of  teeth  or  pinions. 

Axis  of  a  veffel,  is  that  quiefeent  right  line  palling  through 
the  middle  thereof,  perpendicularly  to  its  bafe,  andcqually 

diftant  from  its  (ides  , 

Axis,  in  Optics. — Optic  axis,  or  vifualaxis,  is  a  ray  palling 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye  ;  or  it  is  that  ray,  which, 

proceed* 
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proceeding  through  the  middle  of  the  luminous  cone, 
falls  perpendicularly  on  the  crydalline  humour,  and  con- 
fequently  pafles  through  the  centre  of  the  eye. 

Axis,  common,  or  mean,  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  concourfe  of  the  two  optic  nerves,  through  the  middle 
of  the  right  line,  which  joins  the  extremity  of  the  fame 
optic  nerves. 

Axis  of  a  lens,  or  glafs,  is  a  right  line  palling  along  the  axis 
of  that  folia,  whereof  the  lensis  a  fegment. 

Thus,  a  fpherical  convex  lens  being  a  fegment  of  fome 
fphere,  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  the  fame  with  the  axis  of  the 
fphere ;  or  it  isa  rightlinepaflingthrough  the  centre  thereof. 
Or,  th  e  axis  of  a  glafs,  is  a  right  line  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the  two  oppolite  furfaces  of  the  glafs. 

Axis  of  incidence,  in  Dioptrics,  is  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  of  incidence,  perpendicularly  to  the  refract¬ 
ing  iurface.— Such  is  the  line  D  B,  Tab.  Optics,  fig.  56. 

Axis  of  refradion ,  is  a  right  line  continued  from  the  point 
of  incidence  or  refraction  perpendicularly  to  the  re- 
fradting  furface,  along  the  farther  medium.  Such  is 
the  line  B  E. 

Or,  it  is  that  made  by  the  incident  ray,  perpendicularly 
prolonged  on  the  fide  of  the  fecond  medium. 

Axis,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  very  remarkable  animal, 
of  the  deer  kind  in  all  refpedts,  except  that  neither  the 
male  nor  female  have  horns  ;  the  tail  is  confiderably  long, 
and  the  whole  fliape  and  make  extremely  like  thofe  of 
the  fallow  deer.  The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male, 
and  both  are  of  a  reddifh  tawney  colour,  variegated  with 
fpots  of  white  ;  the  belly  is  white.  The  voice  is  much 
more  loud  and  fhnll  than  that  of  the  deer.  It  is  very 
plain  that  this  creature  is  neither  of  the  red  nor  fallow  deer 
kind,  whence  Bellonius,  who  faw  it  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  was 
induced  to  call  it  the  axis.  Ray. 

AXLE- tree.  See  Axis. 

AXOLQTI,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fingular  fifh  found  in  the  lake 
of  Mexico.  It  has  four  feet  like  the  lizard,  no  dales,  a 
matrix  like  a  woman,  and  the  menftrual  flux.  It  has  the 
tafte  of  an  eel. 

AXUNGIA,  a  kind  of  fat,  the  harded  and  dried  of  any 
in  the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  ah  axe  rdtarum  quee 
unguntur,  from  its  being  ufed  as  the  greafe  of  wheels. 
The  Latins  diflinguifh  fat  into  pinguedo,  and  adeps,  or 
fevum  \  which  lad,  when  old,  is  particularly  called  ax¬ 
ungia  :  but  many  of  our  modern  writers  confound  them. 
Phyfcians  make  ufe  of  the  axungia  of  thegoofe,  the  dog, 
the  viper,  and  fome  others,  elpecially  that  of  man,  which 
is  held  by  fome  to  be  of  extraordinary  fervice  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  and  ripening  of  tumors,  & c. 

Axungia  of  glafs,  called  alfo  the  gall,  and  fait  of  glafs,  is  a 
feum  taken  from  the  top  of  the  matter  of  glafs  before  it 
be  thoroughly  vitrified.  It  is  ufed  in  cleanfing  the  teeth, 
and  by  farriers  for  clearing  the  eyes  of  horfes. 

Axungia  lunce ,  an  afFeCted  name  given  by  the  German 
chemids  to  the  terra  Goltbergensis,  from  their  ima¬ 
gining  that  it  contains  fome  particles  of  filver,  and  owes 
to  them  its  virtues  in  medicine. 

Axungia  folis,  is  ufed  for  the  terra  Silefaca,  and  faid 
to  be  good  againd  the  plague,  pedilential  fevers,  &c. 
Boyle. 

AXYRIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoccia  triandria  clafs 
of  plants.  The  calyx  of  the  male  flowers. is  a  perian- 
thium,  compofed  of  four  patent,  obtufe  leaves,  divided 
into  three  fegments,  without  a  corolla  ;  in  the  female 
flowers  the  calyx  is  compofed  of  five  obtufe,  concave, 
conriivent,  and  permanent  leaves,  with  the  two  exterior 
ones  fhorter  than  the  red,  without  a  corolla  or  pericar¬ 
dium  ;  the  feed  is  Angle,  oblong,  comprefled,  obtufe, 
and  contained  in  the  cup. 

AYEL,  Fr.  in  Law ,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  grand¬ 
father  was  feized  in  his  demefne  on  the  day  he  died,  a 
dranger  enters  the  fame  day  and  difpoflefles  the  heir. 

AYENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  th e  gynandria  pentandria 
clafs,  with  a  five-leaved  calyx  ;  the  petals  form  a  (far  with 
long  fhoots,  under  which  are  five  anther  a-,.  the  capfule 
has  five  cells. 

AYGULA,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ape. 

AYRY,  or  Aery  of  hawks,  a  ned  or  company  of  hawks: 
fo  called  from  the  old  French  word  aire,  which  fignifies 
the  fame. 

AYSIAMENTA,  or  Ayziamenta.  See  Easement. 

AZAB.  in  the  Military  Order  of  the  Turks ,  fignifies  a  par¬ 
ticular  body  of  the  foidiery  taken  in,  or  added  fird  to  the 
janizaries,  but  now  become  a  feparate  body  from  them. 
The  word,  in  the  Oriental  languages,  fignifies  an  unmar¬ 
ried  perfon,  and  the  original  order  of  thefe  was,  that  they 
flrouid  be  Angle  men. 

The  azabs  in  Egypt  have  been  great  rivals  to  the  janiza¬ 
ries,  and  fometimes  they  have  got  the  better.  Their 
inditution  and  officers  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
janizaries-,  but  wuth  this  difference,  that  from  oda-bajhccs 
they  are  made  Jerbajees ,  and  from  that  office  caias ,  and 
come  into  the  divan.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  jani- 
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zaries,  when  any  one  is  made  a  ferbajec,  it  is  laying  him 
afide,  and  he  is  no  farther  advanced.  "  Pococke’s  Egypt. 

AZ  ABE-K.aberI,  from  kaber ,  fepulchre ,  and  azab,  torment  j 
denotes  a  temporary  punifliment,  which  as  the  Maho¬ 
metans  fay,  the  wicked  mud  fuffer  after  death.  Their 
crimes  are  hereby  expiated,  and  Mahomet  opens  the  gate 
of  paradife  to  all  who  believe  in  him. 

AZALEA,  in  Botany,  American  upright  honeyfucklc,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs;  the  characters 
are,  that  it  hath  a  coloured  cmpaJcment,  which  is  perma¬ 
nent,  cut  into  five  acute  parts  at  the  top  ;  that  the  flower 
is  fu nnel-lliaped,  having  a  long  naked  tube,  cut  into 
five  parts;  the  two  upper  fegments  being  reflexed  back-  \ 
ward,  the  two  fides  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  one 
turned  downward  :  that  it  hath  five  flender  Jlamina  of  un¬ 
equal  lengths,  wi  h  a  round germcn,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  roundidi  cap/ula,  having  five  cell’s  filled  with 
roundifh  fmall  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies  which  grow 
naturally  on  mod  grounds  in  North  America. 
AZAMOGLANS.  See  Agemoglans. 

AZAPES.  See  Asappes. 

AZARECAH,  a  fed  of  heretical  Muflulmans,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  punifliment,  temporal  or  fipiritual. 

AZAROLA.  See  Service-d^. 

AZAKUM,  a  fmall,  dry,  blackifli,  flringy,  medicinal  root, 
much'ufed  in  France  as  a  fpecific  for  the  farcy  in  horfes. 
The  azarum,  called  alio  nardus  jylvtjiris,  grows  in  the 
Levant,  Canada,  and  about  Ljons  in  France.  The  fird  is 
reputed  the  bed.  It  is  given  in  powder,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  an  ounce  to  two. 

AZAZEL,  in  JewiJJo  Antiquity.  See  Scape  goat. 

AZED,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  name  given  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian  writers  to  a  kind  of  camphor,  w'hith  they  make  the 
third  in  value;  placing  it  after  the  alcanfuri  and  abriagi. 

I  he  fi  ll  of  thele  was  the  fined  of  all  the  kinds  of  cam¬ 
phor,  and  vvas  collected  tolerably  pure  from  the  tree,  as 
it  grew'  in  Canfur,  the  place  whence  it  was  named.  The 
abriagi  was  the  fame  camphor,  rendered  yet  more  pure 
by  fublimation  :  this  was  a  difeovery  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  that  country,  and  the  camphor  w'as  named  from 
him.  I  he  third  kind,  or  azed,  was  the  fame  with  w’hat 
we  now  receive  from  the  Indies,  under  the  name  of  crude 
or  rough  camphor.  The  word  azed  fignifies  only  /W 
and  was  uled  to  exprefs  the  camphor  formed  into  loch 
large  cakes,  as  it  is  ailo  at  this  time.  Avicenna  fays  this 
camphor  was  grofs,  of  a  dufky  colour,  and  much  lefs 
bright  and  pellucid  than  the  other  kinds. 

AZEDARACH,  in  Botany.  See  Bead -tree. 

AZELFOGE,  mAfironomy,  a  fixed  darof  the  fecond  mag¬ 
nitude,  in  the  Swan’s  tail.  a 

AZIMU  1  H,  in  Ajlronomy.  The  azimuth  of  the^Tun,  or  a 
fear,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  between 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  any  given  vertical,  in 
which  the  fun  or  dar  is- 

Fhe  w  ord  is  pure  Arabic,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

I  he  azimuth  is  the  complement  of  the  eadern  or  wedern 
amplitude  to  a  quadrant. 

The  azimuth  is  found  trigonometrically,  by  this  propor¬ 
tion  ;  as  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  fun’s  altitude  to  the  cofine  of  the  azimuth 
from  the  fouth,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox.  To  find  the 
azimuth  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

Azimuth,  magnctical,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  fun’s  azimuth  circle,  and  the  magnetical  me¬ 
ridian  ;  or  it  rs  the  apparent  didance  of  the  fun  from  the 
north  or  fouth  point  of  the  compafs. 

It  is  found,  by  obferving  the  fun  with  an  azimuth  compafs. 
when  he  is  about  10  or  15  degrees  high,  either  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  afternoon. 

Azimuth  compafs,  is  an  inflrument  ufed  at  fea  for  finding 
the  fun  s  magnetical  azimuth.  ° 

I  he  defcription  and  ufe  of  the  azimuth  compafs,  fee  under 
ji%iTnuth  Compass. 

Azimuth  dial  is  a  dial  whofe  ffyle  or  gnomon  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Azimuths,  called  alio  vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  in- 
terfecling  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting 
the  horizon  at  right  angles  in  all  the  points  thereof.  The 
horizon  being  divided  into  360°,  there  are  ufually 
reckoned  azimuths.  The  azimuths  are  reprelented 
by  the  rhumbs  on  common  fea-charts. 

On  the  globe  thefe  circles  are  reprefemed  by  the  quadrant 
of  altitude,  when  (crewed  in  the  zenith. 

On  thefe  azimuths  is  reckoned  the  height  of  the  darS,and 
the  fun,  when  he  is  not  in  the  meridian  ;  that  is,  the  azi¬ 
muths  fliew  what  didance  thele  are  from  the  horizon. 

AZOGA  /hips,  are  thofe  Spanifh  fhips  commonly  called 
the  quick filver-fhips ,  from  their  carrying  quickfilver  to  the 
Spamfli  Wed  Indies,  in  order  to  extrafl.  the  filver  out  of 
the  mines  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  But  it ’is  a  great  midake 
to  imagine  that  thefe  fh>pS  are  abfolutely  laded  with 
quickfilver  only;  for  though  drkdly  fpeaking,  they  are 
to  carry  no  goods  unlefs  on  the  king  of  .Spain’s  account, 
they  are  generally  lull  laden,  uctwithdanding  this  regu¬ 
lation, 
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lation,  by  reafon  that  the  merchants  procure  fpecial  li¬ 
cences  of  the  king  to  load,  upon  paying  a  confideration 
for  fuch  licences. 

AZON1,  in  Mythology ,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  fuch  of 
the  gods  as  were  not  the  private  divinities  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  or  people  ;  but  were  acknowledged  as 
gods  in  every  country,  and  worfhipped  by  every  nation. 
See  God. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  privative  a,  and  zone, 
country. 

Thefe  azoni  were  a  degree  above  the  vifible  and  fenfible 
gods,  which  were  called  zonal',  who  inhabited  fome 
particular  part  of  the  world,  and  never  ftirred  out  of  the 
diftriCt  or  zone  that  was  affigned  them.  Such  in  Egypt 
were  Serapis,  Ofiris,  and  Bacchus;  and  in  Greece,  the 
Sun,  Mars,  the  Moon,  and  Pluto.  They  were  called  by 
the  Romans  chi  communes. 

AZOOPH  AGES,  from  a,  £vov,  animal ,  and  ipccyu ,  I  cat, 
in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to  exprefs  fuch 
infeds  or  animals  as  feed  on  herbs,  never  eating  the  flefli 
of  any  living  creature. 

AZOTH,  among  the  Ancient  Chemijls ,  figtiified  the  firft 
m  uter  of  metals  ;  or  the  mercury  of  the  metal,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  which  they  call  the  mercury  of  the  philofio- 
phers,  which  they  pretend  to  draw  from  all  forts  of  me¬ 
tallic  bodies. 

Paracelfus’s  azoth,  which  he  boafted  of  as  an  univerfal 
remedy,  is  pretended  to  have  been  a  preparation  of  gold, 
filvcr,  and  mercury  :  a  quantity  of  this  he  is  -  Paid  to  have 
always  carried  with  him  in  the  pommel  of  his  (word. 

Azoth  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  philofophers 
Jlonc.  When  the  Arabs  began  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of 
chemiftry,  the  metaphorical  and  hieroglyphical  manner 
of  writing,  which  obtained  among  them,  l'eems  to  have 
given  rife  to  a  practice  of  calling  the  means  made  ufe  of 
for  bringing  metals  to  perfection,  by  the  name  of  medi¬ 
cines,  and  "impeded  metals  by  the  name  of  fick  men, 
and  gold  by  that  of  a  found  and  lively  perfon.  From 
hence  the  ignorant  fall  into  the  error  of  fuppofing,  that 
thefe  were  to  be  underltood  in  a  literal  fenfe,  efpecially 
upon  finding  the  impurities  of  the  bafer  metals  called  by 
the  name  of  leprofies,  the  molt  incurable  of  all  difeafes  ; 
and  hence  rofe  that  opinion,  which  has  fince  fpread  it- 
felf  far  and  wide,  that  the  imperfect  metals  might  be 
turned  into  gold,  and  the  bodies  of  lick  men  into  found 
ones,  by  the  fame  preparation.  To  this  preparation 
they  gave  the  name  azoth,  or  the  philofopher's  Jlone,  and 
to  its  pofleflors  the  name  of  adepts.  Boerhaave’s 
Chem. 

AZURE,  the  blue  colour  of  the  fky. 

Azure,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  the  blue  colour  in  the  coats 
of  arms  of  all  perfons  under  the  degree  of  a  baron. 

In  the  efcutcheons  of  noblemen,  blue  is  called  fapphire  ; 
and  in  thofe  of  fovereign  princes,  Jupiter.  — In  engraving 
it  is  reprefented  by  ftrokes,  or  hatches  drawn  horizon¬ 
tally,  as  reprefented  in  Tab.  Heraldry ,  fig.  3. 

The  French  prefer  this  colour  to  all  others,  becaufe  the 
field  of  the  arms  of  their  kings  is  azure. 

Azure  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  mineral  colour,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  ultramarine  :  this  is  prepared  from  the 
lapis  lazuli. 

In  propriety,  however,  azure  fiiould  rather  denote  a  bright 
blue  colour,  made  from  the  lapis  Armenus ;  by  our  paint¬ 
ers  more  ufually  called  Lambert’s  blue. 

Az  ure  is  alfo  generally  applied  to  the  blue  glafs  made  from 
the  earth  of  cobalt,  and  vitrifiable  matters.  This  glafs, 
which  is  called  smalt  when  in  mafles,  is  called  azure , 
only  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Several  kinds 
of  azurearQ  diftinguifhed  according  to  its  degree  of  beauty, 
by  the  names  of  fine  azure,  powdered  azure ,  and  azure 
of'  four  fires.  In  general,  the  greater  the  intenfity  of 
.  colour,  and  the  fiuenefs  of  powder,  the  more  beautiful 
and  dear  it  is. 


Azure  is  employed  to  Colour  starch;  hence  it  has  alfo 
been  called Jiarch- blue. 

It  is  ufed  for  painting  with  colours,  and  for  a  blue  en¬ 
amel.  See  Zaffre. 

AZURIUM,  a  hard  chemical  mafs,  produced  from  two 
parts  of  mercury,  a  third  part  of  fulphur,  and  a  fourth 
of  sal  ammoniac.  ■> 

AZYGOS,  in  Anatomy,  a  vein  arifingoutof  tl  e  cava,  other- 
wife  called  vena  fine  pari,  becaufe  fingle,  whence  its 
name.  See  Tab.  Anat.  ( $ planch  )  fig.  12.  litt.  h  h,  and 
alfo  fee  Vein. 

The  vena  azygos  is  the  third  branch  of  the  afeending 
trunk  of  the  cava  —  It  defqends  through  the  right  fide  o£ 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax ,  and  at  its  arrival  at  the  eighth 
or  ninth  vertebra  begins  to  keep  the  middle,  and  fends 
forth  on  each  fide  intercoftal  branches  to-the  interftices 
of  the  eight  lower  ribs  ;  and  there  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  larger  of  which  is  inferted  fometimes  into 
the  cava ,  but  oftener  into  the  emulgent ;  <he  other  enters 
the  cava,  commonly  a  little  below  the  emulgent ;  but  is 
feldom  joined  to  the  emulgent  itlelf. 

Morgagni  gives  this  name  to  a  mufcle  of  the  palate,  which 
is  ufually  called  staphylinus. 

AZYMITFS,  they  who  communicate  in  breadnot  leaveneds 
or  fermented.  SeeAzYMUS. 

This  appellation  is  given  by  Cerularius  to  thofe  of  the 
Latin  church,  upon  his  excommunicating  them  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Du-Cange. 

The  Armenians  and  Marionites  do  alfo  make  ufe  of  azy • 
mus ,  or  unleavened  bread,  in  their  office;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  fome  Greeks  call  them  azymites. 

AZYMUS,  fomething  not  fermented,  or  that  is  made  with¬ 
out  leaven. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  privitive  a  and  , 

ferment. 

The  term  azymus  is  much  ufed  in  the  difputes  betwixt 
thofe  of  the  Greek,  and  Romifh  church  ;  the  latter  o£ 
whom  contend,  that  the  bread  in  the  mafs  ought  to  be 
azymus ,  unleavened,  in  imitation  of  the  pafehai  bread  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  our  Saviour,  who  inftituted  the  facra- 
ment  on  the  day  of  the  paffover  ;  and  the  former  ftrenu- 
oufly  maintaining  the  contrary,  from  tradition  and  the 
conftant  ufage  of  the  church. 

This  difpute  was  not  the  occafion  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  Photius  having  broken 
with  the  popes  200  years  before:  though  it  is  urged  that 
before  the  time  of  Photius,  A.  D.  866,  azymus  was  ufed 
in  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  that  it  was  more  generally 
ufed  through  the  Weft,  for  which  the  authority  of  Alcuin, 
who  died  794,  is  alledged. 

St.  Thomas,  in  4  Sent.  dift.  2.  q.  1 1.  art.  2.  quteftiunc. 
3.  relates,  that  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  none 
but  unleavened  bread  was  ufed  in  the  eueharift,  till  luch 
time  as  the  Ebionites  arofe,  who  held,  that  all  the  ob- 
fervances  preferibed  by  Mofes  were  ftill  in  force  :  upon 
which,  both  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches  took  to 
the  ufe  of  leavened  bread  ;  and,  after  the  extin&ion  o£ 
that  herefy,  the  weftern  church  returned  to  the  azymus  ; 
the  eaftern  pertinacioufly  adhering  to  the  former  ulage. 
This  account  is  controverted  by  father  Sirmond,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  on  the  fubjeCt ;  wherein  he  (hews,  that  the  Latin9 
had  conliantly  communicated  in  leavened  bread,  till  the 
tenth  century.  And  cardinal  Bona,  Rerum  Liturgic.  c. 
23.  p.  185.  greatly  diitrufts  what  St.  Thomas  alledges. — • 
In  the  council  of  Florence  it  was  decreed,  that  the  point 
lay  at  the  dilcretion  of  the  chuch  ;  and  that  either  leaven¬ 
ed  or  unleavened  bread  might  be  ufed:  the  weftern  church 
has  preferred  the  latter. 

AZZALUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyfiology ,  a  fpecies  of  iron, 
reputed  the  moft  excellent  of  all,  tuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  from  India,  whence  it  was  called  Indicum,  but, 
in  reality,  according  to  fome,  brought  from  China.  Plin. 
Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 
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The  fecond  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  of  moil 
others. 

This  obfervation  fails  in  the  ancient  Irifla  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  where  B  is  the  firft,  and  A  the  feventeenth  ; 
and  in  the  Abyffinian,  where  A  is  the  thirteenth. 

B  is  the  firft  confonant,  and  firft  mute,  and  in  its  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  bleating  of  a  Iheep  ; 
upon  which  account  Pierius  tells  us,  in  his  Hieroglyphics, 
that  the  Egyptians  reprefented  the  found  of  this  letter  by 
the  figure  of  that  animal. 

B  is  alfo  one  of  thole  letters  which  the  ealtern  gramma¬ 
rians  call  labial ,  becaufe  the  principal  organs  employed  in 
its  pronunciation  are  the  lips.  It  has  a  near  affinity  with 
the  other  labials  P  and  V,  and  is  often  ufed  for  P,  both 
by  the  Armenians,  and  other  Orientals  ;  as  in  Betrus  for 
Petrus ,  apfens  for  abfens ,  &c.  and  by  the  Romans  for  V, 
as  in  amabit  for  amavit,  berna  for  verna ,  &c  whence  arofe 
that  jeft  of  Aurelian  on  the  emperor  Bonolus,  Non  ut  vivat 
natus  ejl,fed  ut  bibat.  See  V. 

B  requires  an  entire  clofure  and  preffure  of  the  lips,  and 
is  pronounced  by  forcing  them  open  with  a  flrong  breath. 
This  letter  alfo,  if  it  pafs  through  the  nofe,  becomes  an 
M;  as  appears  by  thofe  who  have  the  noltrils  ffopt  by  a 
cold  or  otherwife,  when  they  endeavour  to  pronounce 
the  letter  M ;  for  inflance,  many  men,  is  by  fuch  a  one 
founded  bany  ben.  See  M. 

With  the  ancients,  B  flood  for  300,  as  appears  by  this 
verfe :  , 

Et  B  trecentum  per  fe  retinere  videtur . 

When  a  line  was  drawn  above  it,  B,  it  flood  for  3000 : 
and  with  a  kind  of  accetit  below  it,  for  200  ;  but  among 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Hebrews,  this  letter  fignified 
only  2. 

B.  F.  in  the  preface  to  the  Decrees,  or  Senatus-confulta  of 
the  old  Romans,  fignified  bonum faflum.  It  is  often  found 
on  medals,  to  mark  the  epocha  or  year. 

Plutarch  obferves  that  the  Macedonians  changed  $  into 
B,  and  pronounced  Bilip ,  Berenice,  See.  for  Philip,  Phe- 
ronice ,  & c.  and  that  thole  of  Delphos  ufed  B,  inflead  of 
n  ;  as  fiaBetv  for  'ssaQetv,  (3upoi/  for  &C.  See  P. — 

The  modern  Greeks  call  the  beta,  vita. 

The  Latins  faid  fuppono,  oppono,  for  fubpono,  obpono,  and 
pronounced  optinuit,  though  they  wrote  obtinuit ,  as 
Quintilian  has  obferved.  They  alfo  ufed  B  for  F  or 
PHj  thus,  in  an  ancient  infeription,  mentioned  by 
Gruter,  oberndario  is  ufed  for  ofrendario.  See 
F,  &c. 

In  Muf.c  b  is  ufed  to  denote  a  flat,  or  the  lowering  of  a 
found  by  a  femi-tone  minor.  Thus  Ab  or  bA  is  the  flat 
of  A,  or  the  femitone-minor  below  A. 

B,  b,  quadro,  or  ,  in  the  fcale  of  mufical  notes,  Ug¬ 
lifies  the  found  which  is  a  tone  above  A,  and  a  femi-tone 
below  C. 

In  the  works  of  the  muficians  of  former  ages,  we  often 
meet  with  the  mark  ^  alone  to  fignify  the  fame  found 
as  b  .  The  letter  B,  among  them,  fignified  what  we 
now  call  B  flat  :  but  among  modern  muficians,  B  is  more 
commonly  ufed  for  the  found  which  is  a  tone  above  A  ; 
and  to  denote  B  flat,  or  the  femi-tone  major  above  A, 
Bb  or  bB  is  ufed. 

B  1®  alfo  ufed  as  an  abbreviation  of  baffo  or  bafs.  Hence 
B.  C.  Hands  for  baffo  continue,  or  the  thorough  bafs. 

B,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  denotes  mercury,  according 
to  Raymond  Lully. 

B  on  fome  French  coins  denotes  that  they  were  ftruck  at 
Rouen. 

B  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  contraction  for  Bachelor ;  as  B.  A. 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  B.  L  L.  and  B.  D. 

BAAL,  in  Antiquity ,  the  fupreme  Being  among  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians. 


The  defendants  of  Ham  firft  tVorfhipped  the  fun  under 
this  title,  which  they  afterwards  aferibed  to-the  patriarch 
who  was  the  head  of  their  line  ;  making  the  fun  only  an 
emblem  of  his  influence  and  power.  See  Daemon. 
BAALIM,  in  Antiquity,  inferior  deities  among  the  Phoeni- 
ciansi  Sec  Daemon. 

BA  IL  FIS,  a  goddefs  among  the  Phoenicians.  Some 
fuppofe  that  lhe  was  the  fame  with  the  Diana  of  the 

Greeks. 

B A  AL-Uer  1  th,  in  Ancient  Mythology ,  derived  from  baal, 
fovereign,  and  berith,  covenant  •,  a  deity  acknowledged 
under  this  title  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians  in 
their  alliances 

B  A  AL-G  •  d,  Bag  AD,  or  Beg  An,  in  Ancient  Mythology , 
an  idol  of  the  Syrians  whole  name  was  compofed  of  baal, 
lord,  and  gad,  chance  or  fortune  \  the  god  of  chance  or  for¬ 
tune.  After' the  god  of  thunder ,  the  god  of  chance  was  one 
of  the  tirlt  worlhipped  by  mankind.  See  Phil.  Trahf. 
vol.  Ivi.  N°  2.  an.  1 766. 

BA  AN  I  TES,  the  followers  of  Baanes,  who  adopted  and 
diffeminated  the  Manichean  notions  in  the  ninth  century, 
about  tbe  year  810. 

BAARAS,  or  Baharas,  or  Bacharas,  an  extraordinay 
kind  of  root,  faid  to  grow  on  mount  Lebanon,  in  a  val¬ 
ley  called  Baaras  (whence  the  name),  near  the  city 
Macheron.  J 

By  the  account  which  Jofephus  gives  of  it,  it  feemsto  be 
a  lort  of  vegetable  phofphorus  ;  for  he  reprefentsit  as  of 
a  flame  colour,  emitting  rays  of  light  in  the  night,  and 
difappearing  by  day. 

BA  AT,  in  the  language  of  the  Siamefe,  anfwering  to  tical 
in  that  of  the  Chinefe,  denotes  a  weight  and  coin 
current  in  thofe  kingdoms.  It  weighs  about  half  an 
ounce. 

BABBLING,  among  Hunters,  is  when  the  hounds  are  too 
bufy  after  thev  have  found  a  good  feent. 

BABOON,  in  Zoology,  a  large  kind  of  ape,  common  in  the 
Ealt  and  Welt  Indies,  lhe  head  is  large,  and  the 
mouth  in  a  particular  manner  furnifhed  with  whifkers: 
the  face  is  naked,  but  the  back  part  of  the  head  hairy.* 

It  has  a  very  fhort  tail,  and  is  of  a  dark  olive  colour.  See 
Papio  and  SlMlA. 

BABYLONIAN,  Babylonic,  or  Babylonish  epocha , 
gemara,  hour,  &c.  See  Epocha,  Gemara,  Hour,  See. 
The  Babylonian  monarchy,  hiflory,  Sic.  is  the  lame 
with  what  is  otherwile  denominated  the  Chaldean,  or 

AJfyrian,  & c. 

In  Ancient  PVriters,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  Baby- 
lonica  texta,  a  rich  fort  of  weavings,  or  hangings,  denomi¬ 
nated  from  the  city  of  Babylon,  where  the  practice  of  inter¬ 
weaving  divers  colours  in  their  hangings  firft  obtained. 
Plin.  Hi  ft.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  48. 

Hence  alfo  Babylonic  garments,  Babylonic  fkins,  Babylonic 
carpets,  houfings,  &c. 

Babylonica folana,  coverings  laid  over  couches,  See.  painted 
with  gold,  purple,  and  other  colours. 

Babylonian,  Babylonius,  is  alio  ufed  in  fome  Ancient 
IVriters  for  an  aftrologer,  or  any  thing  relating  to 
aftrology. 

Hence  Babylonia  cura ,  the  art  of  calling  nativities  ;  and 
numcri  Babylonii,  the  computation  of  aftrologers.  Hor. 
lib.  i.  od.  12. 

Ba  by  lon  ics,  in  Literary  Hiflory,  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
hiflory  of  the  world,  ending  at  267  years  before  Chrift  ; 
and  compofed  by  Berofus  or  Beroffus,'a  prieft  of  Babylon, 
about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Stanley  Hitt.  Phil. 

The  Babylonics  were  very  confonant  with  Scripture, 
as  Jofephus  and  the  ancient  Chriftian  chronologers 
affure  us  whence  the  author  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have 
conlulted  the  Jewifh  writers.  There  now  remain 
only  a  few  imperfedt  extracts,  preferved  chiefly  by 
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Jofephus  ami  Syncellus.  They  were  forced  by  AnniuS 
of  Viterbo.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grace. 

B  ABYROtTSSA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  an  animal  called 
by  fome  porcus  Indicus ,  or  the  Indian  hog.  It  is  of  the 
lize  and  lhape  of  a  flag.  Its  head  and  tail  refemble  thofe 
of  a  boar  ;  and  its  legs  and  feet,  the  goat’s.  But  bolides 
all  thefe  fingularities,  there  is  another  thing  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  the  other  known  animals,  which  is,  that 
it  has  four  dentes  cxerti,  or  long  and  crooked  tulles,  two  of 
which  arife  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  other  two  from 
the  upper,  making  their  Way  through  the  flelh.  Some  have 
chofe  to  call  them  horns,  but  they  are  certainly  more  pro¬ 
perly  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  teeth,  as  they  have  each 
their  alveolus ,  from  which  they  grow  juft  in  the  manner 
of  teeth,  and  are  of  the  fubftance  of  ivory,  not  of  horn. 
The  creature  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo. 

This  animal  is  a  fpecies  of  the  sus  in  the  Linmeati  fyftem 

BAC,  in  Navigation ,  is  ufed  for  a  Praam,  or  ferry-boat. 
The  word  is  French. 

Bac,  in  Brewing.  See  Back. 

BAC  AN  IIBI,  in  Ecclrjicjlical  Antiquity ,  wandering  clerks, 
who  (trolled  from  church  to  church.  Bingham. 

The  word  feems  formed  by  corruption  from  vacantivi. 

BACC.AH,  BcrmudienJ  es,  in  the  Materia  AAedua ,  the  name  of 
the  fruit  or  berries  of  the  fapindus,  or  foapberry-tree. 

BACCALARIA,  in  Middle  Age  IVriters ,  denotes  a  kind  of 
country-farms,  confilting  of  feveral  manfes.  Du-Cange. 

Baccalaria  dominicai  ia,  or  indominicata ,  was  more  parti¬ 
cularly  uftd  for  a  farm  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  kept  in 
his  own  hands. 

BACCHAS,  in  Antiquity,  the  priefteffes  of  Bacchus,  who 
celebrated  the  orgia ,  or  myfteries  of  that  god. 

-The  word  was  alio  ufed  for  the  ivv  crowns  and  garlands 
worn  by  the  priefts  of  Bacchus,  in  offering  facrifices  to 
him. 

BACCHANALIA,  a  religious  feaft,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  with  much  folemnity  among  the  ancients,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Athenians,  who  even  computed  their  years 
thereby,  till  the  commencement  of  Olympiads- 
The  bacchanalia  are  fometimes  alfo  called  orgia,  from  the 
Greek  fury ;  on  account  of  the  madnefs  and  enthu- 
fiafm  wherewith  the  people  appeared  to  be  pofleffed  at 
the  time  of  their  celebration. 

They  were  held  in  autumn,  and  took  their  rife  from 
Egypt  ;  whence,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  were 
brought  into  Greece  by  Melampus. 

The  form  and  difpofition  of  the  folemnity  depended,  at 
Athens,  on  the  archon,  and  was,  at  firft,  exceeding  fim- 
ple ;  but,  by  degrees,  it  became  incumbered  wrh  a 
number  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  attended  with 
much  dilfolutenefs  and  debauchery  ;  infomuch  that  the 
Romans,  who  grew  alhamed  of  them,  fupprdfed  them  by 
a  fenatus-confultum  throughout  all  Italy. 

The  women  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  folemnity,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  inftituied  on  their  account :  for  a  great 
number  of  them  attended  Bacchus  to  the  conqudl  of  the 
Indies,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the  thyr/us,  i.  e.  a 
little  lance ,  covered  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  finging  his 
victories  and  triumphs  wherever  they  went ;  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  kept  up  after  Bacchus’s  deification  under  the 
title  of  Bacchanalia,  and  the  women  were  inftalled  prieft- 
efTes  thereof,  under  that  of  Baccbee,  or  Bacchantes. 

Thefe  priefteffes,  at  the  time  of  the  feaft,  ran  through  the 
ftreets,  and  over  the  mountains,  covered  with  tyger’s 
ilcins,  their  hair  dilhevelled,  their  thyrfus  in  one  hand 
and  torches  in  the  other,  howling  and  fh ric king  E uot 
cuxSoi,  mot  BsiKxe,  or  ho  or  Bax^e. 

Men  and  women  met  promilcuoufly  at  the  feaft,  all  per¬ 
fectly  naked,  except  only  for  the  vine-leaves,  and  clutters 
of  grapes,  which  bound  their  heads  and  hips;  here  they 
danced  and  jumped  tumultuoufly,  and,  with  ((range  gef- 
ticulations,  fung  hymns  to  Bacchus,  till,  being  weary, 
and  giddy,  they  tumbled  dowm. 

Bacchanalia,  bacchanals,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  pictures, 
or  bajfo  relievos ,  whereon  the  feaft  is  reprefented,  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  dancings,  nudities,  and  the  like. 

There  are  antique  bacchanals,  (till  feen  on  feveral  an¬ 
cient  friezes.  The  bacchanals  painted  by  Poufin  are 
excellent. 

Borne  writers  call  the  Romilh  Carnaval,  the  Chrijlian 
Bacchanalia. 

BACCHAR  LCLiwine,  a  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  wine, 
by  fome  efteemed  a  kind  of  Rhenifh  ;  but  Portzius,  who 
has  written  exprefly  on  the  fubjeCt,  obferves  that  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  the  common  Rhenilh  wine,  in  colour, 
odour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

BACCH N\L\£>, ploughman  s [pikenard,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
the  I  .linnasan  Jyngcncfia  polygamia  Juperfiua  clafs.  Its  cha¬ 
racters  are,  that  the  flower  is  compofcd  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  and  female  florets,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  cylindrical  fcalv  empalement  :  that  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  are  funnel-lhaped,  and  have  five  (lender 
Jlamina  with  an  oval  germen, which  afterward  becomes  a 
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Angle  fnort  feed  crowned  with  a  long  down  ;  that  fh® 
jemale  (lowers  have  no  Jlamina,  but  in  other  refpetfh  are 
tie  ame.  I  here  are  two  forts,  which  grow  naturally  in 
North  and  South  America. 

Though  this  plant  is  but  feldom  ufed,  yet  fome  account 
it  a  good  vulnerary,  and  ufeful  in  bruifes,  contufioils, 
ruptures,  and  inward  wounds,  pains  in  the  fide,  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing. 

Bacchar  is  was  alfo  tire  name  of  a  fweet  ointment  among 
the  ancients,  fo  called  perhaps  from  this  herb’s  being  a 
principal  ingredient  in  it. 

BACCHI,  in  AIcchanics ,  a  kind  of  ancient  machines,  in 

form  of  goats,  ufed  by  Jupiter  in  his  wars  aaainft  the 
giants. 

lludbeck  deferibes  two  kinds  of  bacchi ,  one  made  like  the 
battering-fam,  wherewith  Jupiter  demolifhed  the  enemies 
fortifications  ;  the  other  contrived  to  caft  fire  out  of,  from 
whence  the  Greeks  are  conjedured  to  have  framed  their 
idea  of  chimcta. 

BACCHIC,  fomething  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of 
Bacchus. 

The  celebrated  intaglio ,  called  Michael  Angelo’s  ring,  is  a 
reprefentation  of  a  bacihic  feaft. 

Bacchic  fong,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  chanfon  a  boire,  or 
compofition  to  infpire  jollity.  But  in  a  more  proper  fenfe, 
it  is  reftrained  to  a  dithyrambic  ode,  or  hymn. 

BACCHIC  A,  in  Botany ,  is  ufed  for  heeler  a.  IVY. 

BACCHIUS,  in  the  Latin  Poetry,  a  kind  foot,  confiding 
of  three  fyllables  ;  whereof  the  firft  is  (hort,  and  the  two 
latter  long  ;  as  egeftas. 

The  bacchius  is  the  reverfe  of  a  dadyl,  and  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  Bacchus,  becaufe  frequently  ufed  in  the 
hymns  compofed  in  his  honour.  It  was  alfo  called 
among  the  ancients,  cenotmus ,  tripodius ,  faltans ;  and  by 
the  Greeks,  'nrapiocu.Co;. 

BACCHUS,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  two  gods  arming  tire 
ancients:  that  in  Egypt  the  fon  of  Ammon,  and  me 
fame  with  Ofn  is;  and  that  of  Thebes,  the  fon  of  Jupiter, 
and  Semele.  The  latter  is  the  god  of  wine  ;  and  is  re- 
prefented  under  the  figure  of  a  jolly  beanilefs  youth, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves  ;  a  lpear  wrapped  with 
the  fame,  in  one  hand  ;  and  with  grapes,  or  a  cup,  in 
the  other.  See  Bacchanalia. 

Bacchus,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
myxon,  a  filh  of  the  mullet-kind,  remarkable  for  the  red 
colour  of  its  lips,  and  the  extremity  of  the  covering  of 
the  gills.  See  Mugil. 

BACCIFEROUS  Plants,  are  fuch  as  bear  berries,  i.  e  fruit, 
covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  wherein  is  contained  a 
pulp,  which  grows  foft  and  moift  when  ripe,  and  inclofes 
the  feed  within  its  fubftance. 

The  bacciferous  trees  Mr.  Ray  divides  into  four  kinds,  i. 
Such  as  bear  a  caliculate,  or  naked  berry  ;  the  flower  and 
calix  both  falling  off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare, 
as  the  faffafras-tree.  Sic. 

2.  Such  as  have  a  naked  monopyrenous  fruit,  that  is, 
containing  in  it  only  one  feed  ;  as  the  arbutus ,  the  tcre- 
bmthus ,  lentifeus,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  have  a  naked,  but  a  polypyrenous  fruit,  that 
is,  containing  two  or  more  kernels  or  feeds  within  it ;  as 
the  jafminum,  Hguftrum,  & c. 

4.  Such  as  have  their  fruit  compofed  of  many  ale  ini,  or 
round  foft  balls,  fet  clofe  together,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 
as  the  uva  marina,  the  rubus  vulgaris ,  rubus  Idceus,  and 
the  rubus  minor  fruFtu  cccruleo. 

BACCINIUM,  or  Baccina,  a  bafon  or  veffcl  to  hold 
water  to  wadi  the  hands. -The  holding  the  bafon,  or 
waiting  at  the  bafon,  on  the  day  of  the  king’s  coronation, 
was  an  ancient  tenure  in  ferjeantry.  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccar. 

f-  *37- 

BACCOFOE,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  fruit  very  common 
in  Guinea.  It  is  like  the  banana,  except  that  it  is  whiter, 
thicker,  and  (liorter.  The  tafte  and  fmell  are  both  very 
agreeable  ;  and  fome  pretend,  that  on  cutting  it  through 
tranfverfly,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  crucifix  on  each  fide 
of  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  108. 

BACHELOR, or  Batchelor,  Bacculaureus,  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Age  IVriters ,  was  a  denomination  given  to  thofe  who 
had  attained  to  knighthood,  but  were  not  rich  enough, 
or  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  vaffals  to  have  their  ban¬ 
ner  carried  before  them  in  battle  ;  or,  if  they  were  of  the 
order  of  bannerets,  were  not  yet  of  age  to  difplay  their 
own  banner ;  but  obliged  to  march  to  war  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  another. 

Camden  and  others  define  bachelor ,  a  perfon  of  a  middle 
degree,  between  a  knight  and  an  efquire  ;  of  lefs  age  and 
Handing  than  the  former,  hut  fuperior  to  the  latter. 

Others  will  have  bachelor  to  have  been  a  common  name 
for  all  degrees  between  a  mere  gentleman  and  a  baron. — 
Thus  we  find  the  lord  admiral,  when  be  was  neither  an 
earl,  nor  baron,  denominated  a  bachelor.  —  “  Ant  it  is  to 
“  weer,  that  when  the  admiral  rideth  to  affemble  a  (ltippe 
“  of  war,  or  other,  for  the  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  the 

“  realm, 
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««  realm,  if  he  be  a  bachelor,  he  fiiall  take  for  his  day- 
“  wii^es  four  (hillings  fterling  ;  if  he  be  an  earl,  or  baron, 
»•  he  fn  ill- take  wages  after  his  eftlte  and  degree.” 

Bachelor  was  more  peculiarly  a  title  given  to  a  young 
cavalier,  who  made  his  firlt  campaign,  and  received  the 
military  girdle  accordingly. 

Bachelor  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  him  who 
had  overcome  another  in  a  tournament,  the  firlt  time  he 
ever  engaged. 

Bachelors,  Knights ,  were  anciently  fo  called,  quaftbas 
chevaliers ,  as  being  the  lowed  order  of  knights,  and  in¬ 
ferior  bannerets,  &c. 

At  prefent  thefe  are  called  equites  aurati ,  from  the  gilt 
fpurs  that  are  put  on  them  at  the  time  of  their  creation. — 
The  dignity  was  at  firlt  confined  to  the  military  men,  but 
afterwards  was  conferred  on  the  men  of  the  long  robe. 
The  ceremony  is  exceedingly  fimple;  the  candidate 
kneeling  down,  the  king  touches  him  lightly  with  a 
naked  fword,  and  fays,  Sois  chevalier ,  au  nom  dc  Dieu  ; 
and  afterwards,  Avarice ,  chevalier. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  college-fenfe,  to  denote  a 
perfon  poflefl'ed  of  the  baccalaureate ,  whicn  is  the  firlt 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  fciences. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  was  firlt  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  but  it  remains  Itill  un¬ 
known  in  Italy.  At  Oxford,  before  a  perfon  is  intitled  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  mult  have  Itudied  there 
four  years ;  three  years  more  to  become  mafier  of  arts', 
and  feven  more  to  commence  bachelor  of  divinity. 

At  Cambridge,  to  commence  bachelor  of  arts,  he  mult 
have  been  admitted  near  four  years;  and  above  three 
years  more  before  he  commence  mafler ;  and  feven  mote 
Itill  to  become  bachelor  of  divinity.  He  may  commence 
bachelor  of  law  after  having  Itudied  it  fix  years, 

At  Paris,  to  pafs  bachelor  in  theology,  a  perfon  mult  have 
Itudied  twoyearsin  piiilofophy  and  three  years  in  theology, 
and  held  two  a<£ts  of  examination  is  the  Sorbonne. — 
Bachelors  inthecanonlaw  are  admitted  after  two  years  ltudy 
in  the  fame,  and  fultaining  an  a£t  according  to  the  forms. 
A  bachelor  of  phyfic  mull  have  Itudied  two  years  in  medi¬ 
cine,  after  having  been  four  years  mailer  of  arts  in  the 
univerfity,  and  having  Itood  an  examination  ;  after  which 
he  is  invelted  with  the  fur,  in  order  to  be  licenfed. 

In  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  before  the  foundation  of  divi- 
nity-profefforlhips  thofe  who  had  Itudied  divinity  fix 
years  were  admitted  to  go  through  their  courfe,  whence 
they  were  called  baccalarii  carfares;  and  as  there  were  two 
courfes,  the  firlt  employed  in  explaining  the  Bible,  during 
three  fuccelfive  years,  the  fecond,  in  exp  aining  the 
mailer  of  the  fentences  for  one  year  :  thofe  who  were  in 
their  Bible  courfewere  called baccalarii  Biblici ,  and  thofe 
arrived  at  the  fentences,  baccalarii  fententiarii.  And, 
laltly,  thofe  who  had  gone  through  both,  were  denomi¬ 
nated  baccalarii  format:,  or  formed  bachelors. 

At  prefent.  formed  bachelor  denotes  a  perfon  who  has  taken 
the  degree  regularly  after  the  clue  courfe  of  ltudy  and 
ex-ercifes.  required  by  the  llatutes  ;  by  way  of  oppofition 
to  a  current  bachelor,  who  is  admitted  in  the  way  of  grace, 
or  by  diploma. 

We  alfo  find  mention  of  bachelors  of  the  church,  baccalarii 
ecilefiee.  — The  bilhops  with  his  canons  and  baccalarii,  cum 
conjiho  IA  confcnju  omnium  canonicorum  fuorum  cA  bacca- 
lariorum. 

There  is  fcarce  any  word  whofe  origin  is  more  contro¬ 
verted  among  the  critics  than  that  of  bachelor,  baccalarius , 
or  baccalaurcus :  the  two  different  acceptations  of  the 
word,  literary  and  military,  above  recited,  have  each  of 
them  their  advocates,  who  afferteach  to  be  the  primitive 
fenfe,  and  derive  the  word  accordingly. 

Among  thofe  who  hold  the  military  bachelor  to  be  the 
more  ancient,  ate  Cujas,  who  derives  the  word  from  buccel- 
larius,  a  kind  of  cavalry,  anciently  in  great  elteem.  Du- 
Cange  deduces  it  from  baccalaria ,  a  kind  of  fees,  or  farms, 
conlilting  of  feveral  pieces  of  ground,  each  whereof  con¬ 
tained  12  acres,  or  as  much  as  two  oxen  would  plough  ; 
the  paflefl'ors  of  which  baccalaria  were  called  bachelors. 
Caleneuve,  and  Altaferra,  derive  bachelor  from  baculus, 
or  bacillus,  a  It  ff,  becaufe  the  young  cavaliers  exercifed 
themfclves  in  fighting  with  Haves.  Martinius  derives  it 
from  baccalaurcus  i.  e  bacca  laured  donatus,  in  allufion  to 
the  ancient  cultom  of  crowning  poets  with  laurels,  baccis 
lauri,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Petrarch  at  Rome  in  1341. 
Alciat  and  Vives  a^e  of  the  fame  opinion  :  nor  is  this 
etymology  improbable. 

Bachelors,  in  the  livery  companies  in  London,  are  thofe 
not,  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

Thefe  companies  generally  confilt  of  a  mailer,’  two 
warden^,  the  livery,  and  the  bachelors,  who  are  yet  but  in 
expectation  of  dignity  in  the  company,  and  have  their 
function  only  in  attendance  on  the  mailer  and  wardens  : 
they  are  alfo  called  yeomen. 

Backi  lor  is  alfo  a  name  given  in  the  fix  companies  of 
merchants  at  Paris  to  the  elders,  and  fuch  as  having  ferved 
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the  offices,  have  a  right  to  be  called  by  the  mailers  and 
wardens  to  be  prefent  with  them,  and  a-fiift  them  in  feme 
of  their  functions,  particularly  in  cvhat  relates  to  the 
chcfd  oeuvres,  or  matter-pieces  ol  fuch  as  are  candidates 
for  being  admitted  mailers. 

Bachelor  is  alfo  particularly  ufedfor  a  man  not  married, 
or  who  is  yet  in  a  Hate  of  celibacy. 

The  Roman  cenfors  frequently  rmpofed  fines  on  old 
.  bachelors.  Dion  Haiicarruifleus  mentions  an  old  conlthu- 

tion,  by  which  all  perfons  of  futi  age  were  obliged  to 
marry.  But  the  molt  celebrated  law  of  this  kind  was 
that  made  under  Augultus  called  the  lex  Julia  de  mari- 
tandis  ordlnibus  ;  by  which  bachelors  were  made  incapable 
of  legacies  or  inheritances  by  will,  uniefs  from  their  nfcar 
relations. 

The  Rabbins  maintain,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
every  perfon,  except  fome  few,  are  obliged  in  con- 
fcience  to  marry  at  twenty  years  of  age:  this  makes  one 
of  their  6r  j  precepts.  Hence  thofe  maxims  fo  freqvient 
among  their  cafuills.  That  he  w  ho  does  nor  take  the  ne- 
ceflary  meafures  to  leave  heirs  behind  him,  is  nor  a  man, 
but  ought  to  be  reputed  a  homicide.  Lycurgfls  was  not 
more  favourable  :  by  his  laws  bachelors  aie  branded  with 
infamy,  excluded  from  all  offices  civil  and  military,  and 
even  from  the  Ihews  and  public  fports  At  <  e  tain  for  its 
they  were  forced  to  appear,  to  be  expofed  to  the  pubiie 
derifion,  and  led  naked  round  the  market-place.  At  one 
of  their  fearts,  the  women  led  them  in  this  condition  to 
the  altars,  where  they  obliged  them  to  make  amende  ho¬ 
norable  to  nature,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  blows, 
and  laflies  with  a  rod  at  djfcretion.  To  complete  the 
alFronr,  they  forced  them  to  ling  certain  fongs  compofed 
in  their  own  derifion. 

The  Chriltian  religion  is  more  indulgent  to  the  bachelor - 
date:  the  ancient  church  recommended  it  as  preferable 
to,  and  more  perfed  than  the  matrimonial  (late. 

In  the  Canon  Law,  we  find  injunctions  on  bachelors,  when 
arrived  at  puberty,  either  to  marry  or  turn  monk,  and 
prjofefs  chaffity  in  earned. 

BACILLI,  or  Baculi,  in  Medicine,  fuch  eompofitions  as 
are  made  up  in  a  cylindrical  figure,  like  a  (tick  ;  thus 
called  from  the  Latin  baculus,  a  faff.  See  Lozenge-. 

BACK.  See  Dorsum. 

Back  Tow.  See  Spine. 

Back,  in  the  Manege,  and  among  Farriers.  A  horfe’s  back 
fliould  be  draight,  not  hollow,  which  is  called  fuddle- 
benked  ;  hoifes  of  this  kind  are  generally  light,  and  carry 
their  heads  high,  but  want  in  drength  and  fervice.  A 
horfe  with  a  weak  back  is  apt  to  Humble. 

In  the  French  riding-fcbools,  to  mount  a  horfe  a  dos,  is  to 
mount  him  bare  backed,  without  a  faddle. 

Back,  in  Brewing,  a  large  flat  kind  of  tub  or  veffel,  wherein 
the  wort  is  put  to  Hand  and  cool  before  boiling. 

The  ingredients  of  beer  pafs  through  three  kinds^of  veffels. 
They  are  mafhed  in  one,  worked  in  another,  and  cooled 
in  a  third,  called  backs  or  coolers 

To  gauge  a  Brewer's  Back.  Mod  backs  have  their  fides 
ftraight ;  in  cafe,  however,  they  be  not,  but  make  either  an 
acute  or  obtufe  angle  with  the  bottom,  the  true  length 
and  breadtn  mult  be  carefully  taken  in  the  middle  of  every 
inch  in  depth  ;  from  whence  the  area  may  be  found  upon 
every  tenth.  For  finding  the  area  of  the  back,  this  rule 
mud  be  obferved,  to  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  divide  by  282  ;  winch  gives  the  contents  in  ale 
gallons. 

To  find  the  true  dip  of  a  Back.  Becaufe  hacks  are  not 
placed  level,  but  Hoping,  for  conveniency  of  drawing  off 
the  wort;  therefore,  were  the  dip  taken  in  too  deep  a 
place,  the  fubjedt  would  be  wronged  ;  as  would  the  king, 
if  it  were  taken  in  too  ihallow  a  part;  to  guard  againlt 
which,  as  many  dips  as  are  thought  convenient  mult  be 
taken;  thefe  being,  added  together,  and  div,ded  by  the 
number  of  dips,  will  give  a  mean  depth.  When  this  is 
done,  trial  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  back,  until 
one  is  found  which  av.fwers  exactly  to  the  mean  depth  ; 
let  a  mark  or  notch  be  made  at  the  fide  of  the  back,  to 
point  it  out  as  the  true  dipping  place  for  the  future. 

1  he  bottom  of  large  backs  ought  to  be  ever.y  where  equally 
and  well  fupported,  to  fecure  them  from  warping, 
which  elfe  they  will  do,  more  and  more  as  they  grow 
old?r. 

Back,  in  the  Difillery,  a  veffel  in  which  liquor  is  put  to 
be  fermented. 

Back  of  the  pofi,  in  Sea- Language.  See  Stern-^o/?. 

Ut\CK-board,  in  ALaritnne  Affairs,  is  of  a  femicircular  figure, 
placed  tranfverlely  in  the  after-part  of  a  boat,  like  the 
back  of  a  chair,  to  recline  againlt  while  fitting  in  the 

Jlcrn-fhccts . 

Back  the  fails,  to  put  them  in  a  fituation  that  will  occafion 
the  fillip  to  retreat  or  move  adern. 

Back  -painting,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  art  of  parting  of 
prints  and  other  defigns  on  glafs. 

The  art  confilts  chielly  in  laying  the  piiiit  upon  a  piece  of 

crown 
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crown-glafs,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  fits  the  print-  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  print  mull  be  foakcd  in  clean  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  if  it  be  on  very  ftrong,  clofe,  and  h'ard 
gummed  paper ;  but  if  on  a  foft,  fpongy  paper,  two  hours 
will  fometimes  be  fufficient.  The  picture  being  well 
foaked,  muft  be  laid  between  four  {heets  of  paper,  two 
over  and  two  under  it,  that  the  moifture  may  be  drawn 
out  of  it.  In  the  mean  while,  let  the  glafs  upon  which 
the  print  is  to  be  laid  be  warmed  at  the  fire  ;  then  with  a 
hog’s-hair  brufli  dipped  in  melted  Strafburg  turpentine, 
fpread  the  turpentine  fmoothly  and  evenly  on  the  glafs. 
Then  lay  the  print  upon  the  glafs,  rubbing  it  gently  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  that  it  may  lie  clofe.  With  the 
finger,  rub  off  the  paper  from  the  back  fide  of  the  print, 
till  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the  print,  like  a  thin  film 
left  upon  the  glafs,  and  fet  it  afide  to  dry.  When  it  is 
dry,  varnifh  it  over  with  fome  white  tranfparent  varnifh, 
that  the  print  may  be  feen  through  it,  which  is  now  fit 
for  painting. 

Having  prepared  a  variety  of  oil  colours,  which  muft 
be  ground  very  fine,  and  tempered  very  ftiff,  lay  fuch 
colours  on  the  tranfparent  print  as  each  particular  part 
requires,  the  mafter  lines  of  the  print  guiding  the  pencii  ; 
and  thus  each  colour  will  appear  fair  to  the  eye  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  glafs,  and  look  almoft  as  well  as  a  painted 
piece,  if  it  be  done  neatly.  I  hc  chief  care  to  be  ufed  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  is  that  of  laying  the  colours  on 
thick  enough,  that  they  may  be  (truck  plainly  through 
the  glafs. 

Back  ;  Iron  Back  is  a  large  plate  of  caft  iron,  frequently 
adorned  with  figures  in  low  relievo,  intended  to  prefcrve 
the  ftone-work  of  a  chimney-back,  and  to  reflect  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

BACKBLROND,  or  Backbeaend,  in  Law  Writers . 
denotes  a  criminal  caught  carrying  off  fomcthing  on  his 
back. 

In  this  fenfe,  Brafton  ufes  it  for  a  fpecies  of  what  the  ci¬ 
vilians  call  manifeft  theft,  fur  turn  manifefum. 

.  In  the  For  eft  Laws .  backberondis  one  of  the  four  circum- 
ftances,  or  cafes,  wherein  a  forefter  may  arreft  the  body 
of  an  offender  againft  vert  or  venifon  in  the  foreft.  The 
others  are  f  able- f  and,  dog-draw ,  and  bloody-hand. 

BACKING  a  colt ,  the  operation  of  breaking  him  to  the  fud¬ 
dle,  or  bringing  him  to  endure  a  rider. 

To  back  a  colt,  they  ufually  take  him  into  ploughed  ground, 
trot  him  a  while,  to  rid  him  of  his  wantonnefs  ;  then 
havihg  one  flay  to  his  head,  and  govern  the  chaffing  rein, 
the  mafter  mounts  his  back,  not  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees, 
firft  making  feveral  offers,  or  half-rifings  :  when  he  bears 
thefe  patiently,  he  mounts  in  earneft,  and  fettles  in  bis 
place,  cherifhing  him,  See. 

Backing  Warrants,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  figning  of  fuch 
as  have  been  iffued  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  in  one  county, 
by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  in  another  county,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  before  they  can  be  executed  there.  This  practice 
is  authorized  by  ftatutes  23  Geo.  Ii.  c.  26.  and  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  55. 

BACKS,  among  dealers  in  leather,  denote  the  thickeft  and 
beft  tanned  hides,  ufed  chiefly  for  foies  of  flioes. 

Backs  of  a  hip.  See  Hip. 

BACK  -gammon,  a  game  played  with  dice  and  tables,  to  be 
learned  only  by  obfervation  and  pra£lice. 

Back -heaver,  a  machine  long  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  in  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Suffex, 
for  winnowing  corn.  An  improved  conftrudlion  of  this 
machine,  illultrated  by  a  figure,  was  propofed  by  Dr. 
Hales,  in  the  year  1747,  which,  he  fays,  will  not  only 
render  it  fit  for  winnowing  corn  fooner  and  better  than  by 
any  other  means  hitherto  ufed,  but  alfo  for  clearing  it 
of  the  very  fmall  corn,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut-balls,  &c.  to 
fuch  perfection,  as  to  make  it  pioper  for  feed- corn,  bee 
Hales’s  Ufes  of  Ventilators,  part  ii.  p.  247,  Sec. 

Back -nails.  See  Nail. 

IbKCYL-faff,  in  Navigation,  an  inftrument,  by  the  French 
called  the  Englijh  quadrant :  it  was  invented  by  Capt, 
Davis  ;  and  is  of  good  ufe  in  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  at 
fea. — It  confifts  of  three  vanes,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  of  two 
arches  (Tab.  Navigation,  fig.  6.)  The  vane  at  A,  called 
the  horizon  vane ;  that  at  B,the  fhade-vane ;  and  that  at  C, 
the  fight-vane.  The  leffer  arch  B  is  of  60  degrees,  and 
that  of  C  (or  F  G)  of  30  degrees. 

To  ufe  the  Back  faff.  The  fliadow-vane  B  is  fet  upon  the 
60  arch,  to  an  even  degree  of  fome  latitude,  lels  by  10 
or  15  degrees  than  you  judge  the  complement  of  the  fun’s 
altitude  will  be;  the  horizon-vane  is  put  on  at  A,  and 
the  fight-vane  on  the  30  arch  F  G:  the  obferver’s  back 
being  then  turned  to  the  fun  (whence  the  name  of  back- 
faff ,  ox  back- quadrant),  he  lifts  up  the  inftrument,  and 
looks  through  the  fight-vane,  raifing  or  falling  the  qua¬ 
drant,  till  the  fhadow  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  ihade-vane 
fall  on  the  upper  end  of  the  flit  of  the  horizon-vane ;  and 
then  if  he  can  fee  the  horizon  through  the  faid  flit,  the 
obfervation  is  well  made  ;  but  if  the  lea  appear  inftead  of  the 
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horizon,  the  fight  vane  muft  be  moved  lower  towards  F  t  If 
the  Iky  appear,  it  mufl  be  moved  upward  towards  G,  and 
thus  tried  till  it  comes  right:  then  heobferves  how  many  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes  are  cut  by  that  edge  of  the  fight-vane 
which  anfwers  to  the  fight-hole,  and  to  them  adds  the  de¬ 
grees  cut  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  fhade-vane  :  the  fum  is 
the  fun’s  diitance  from  the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  Ilia  \ 

altitude.  1  o  find  the  fun’s  meridian,  or  greateil  altitude  on 
any  day,  continue  the  obfervation  as  long  as  the  altitude  is 
found  to  increafe,  which  you  will  perceive  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  fea,  inftead  of  the  horizon,  removing  the 
fight-vane  lower;  but  when  you  perceive  the  fky  appear 
inftead  of  the  horizon,  the  altitude  is  diminifhed  ;  there¬ 
fore,  defift  from  farther  obfervation  at  that  time,  and  add 
the  degrees  upon  the  60  arch  to  the  degrees  and  minutes 
upon  the  30  arch,  and  the  fum  is  the  zenith  diftance,  or 
co-altitude  of  the  fun’s  upper  limb. 

And  becaufe  it  is  the  zenith  diftance,  or  co-altitude  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  not  the  centre  that  is  given  by 
the  quadrant,  in  obferving  by  the  upper  end  of  the  fhade- 
vane,  add  1 6  minutes,  the  fun’s  femidiameter,  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  your  obfervation,  and  the  fum  is 
the  true  zenith  diftance  of  the  fun’s  centre.  If  you  ob- 
ferve  by  the  lower  part  of  the  fhadow  of  the  fhade-vane  ; 
then  the  lower  limb  of  the  fun  gives  the  fhadow  ;  and, 
therefore,  you  muft  fubtra£l  16  minutes  from  what  the 
inftrument  gives:  but  confidering  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ferver  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  is  commonly 
between  16  and  20  feet,  you  may  take  5  or  6  minutes 
from  the  16  minutes,  and  make  the  allowance  but  of 
10  minutes,  or  12  minutes,  to  be  added  inftead  of  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  Flamfteed  contrived  a  glafs  lens ,  or  double  convex, 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fhade-vane,  which 
makes  a  fmall  bright  fpot  on  the  flit  of  the  horizon-vane, 
inftead  of  the  lhade  ;  which  is  a  great  improvement,  if 
the  glafs  be  truly  made  ;  for,  by  this  means,  the  inltru- 
ment  may  be  ufed  in  hazy  weather,  and  a  much  more 
accurate  obfervation  made  in  clear  weather  than  could  be 
by  the  fhadow. 

Back  -fays  of  a  fhip ,  are  ropes  belonging  to  the  main-mad 
and  tore-mait,  and  the  mails  belonging  to  them,  ferving 
to  keep  them  from  pitching  forwards,  or  over- board.— 

See  Tab.  Ship,  fig.  1.  n.  105.  63.  25. —  They  are  divided 
into  breafl-back  fays ,  and  after-back  fays . 

Back  -worm,  a  name  given  by  Sportjmen  to  a  difeafe  very 
common  to  hawks,  and  called  alto  the  filander.  The 
worms  are  lodged  between  the  fkin  and  the  ft  fh,  and 
grow  to  a  great  leng  h,  fome  of  them  not  being  lefs  than 
half  a  yard  long.  They  are  very  troublefome  to  the  bird, 
and  will  at  length  kill  it,  if  they  be  not  deflroyed  in  time* 

Their  ufual  place  is  under  the  fkin  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  towards  the  rump 

There  are  feveral  fymptoms  which  difeover  the  bird  to  be 
troubled  with  this  difeafe;  the  piincipal  are  the  {linking 
of  its  breath,  the  croaking  and  mourning  in  the  night, 
ruffling  and  writhing  the  tail,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
Aung.  _  1 

The  beft  method  of  cure  is  this  :  fqueeze  out  the  juice  of 
fome  ftrong  and  well-grown  wormwood,  put  into  it  as 
many  cloves  of  garlic  as  it  will  conveniently  cover  ;  let 
the  cloves  be  well  cleaned  of  all  fkins,  and  pierced  with 
holes:  this  is  to  ftand  a  few  nights,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  cloves  is  to  be  given,  frefh  taken  out  of  the  liquor, 
every  evening,  for  four  nights  together,  arid  after  a  reft 
ot  a  few  days,  the  fame  number  given  again,  and  fo  on 
till  the  difeafe  is  removed.  Others  give  a  fcouring  of 
wafhed  aloes,  muftard-feed,  and  agaric,  of  each  equal 
quantities. 

BACOBA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
the  banana-tree,  or  mufafruflu  breviori.  Pifo. 

BACON,  fwine’s  flefh  falted  and  dried  in  the  chimney. 

Writers  on  this  branch  of  ceconomics  give  rules  for  the 
hanging,  the  faking,  and  curing  of  bacon ,  larding  with 
bacon,  ike. 

This  appears  to  be  in  general  an  extremely  improper  and 
unwholefome  aliment,  efpecially  for  people  who  do  not 
ule  great  exercile  ;  for  thole  who  do,  may  almoft  eat  any 
thing  without  injury.  .Swine’s  flelh  confidercd  as  an  ali¬ 
ment  is  none  of  the  beft  :  and  when  hardened  by  fait, 
and  dried  by  fmoak,  it  is  rendered  more  indigeltible,  and 
in  confequence  of  that,  productive  of  obftrmftions  in  a 
very  great  degree.  We  may  add,  that  the  fat  of  bacon 
frequently  becomes  rancid  and  acrimonious,  and  often 
even  excoriates  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Bacon  -fward,  denotes  the  thick  outer  fkin  taken  off  the  lard 
or  fat.  Old  hiftorians  and  law  writers  fpeak  of  the Jervice 
of  the  bacon ,  a  cuftom  in  the  manor  of  Whichcnovre  in 
Staflordfliire,  and  priory  of  Dunmow  in  Effex;  in  the 
former  of  which  places,  by  an  ancient  grant  of  the  lord, 
a  flitch  of  bacon,  with  half  a  quarter  of  wheat,  was  to  be 
given  to  every  married  couple,  who  could  (wear,  that 
having  been  married  a  year  and  a  day,  they  would  -never 
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witliir)  that  time  have  once  exchanged  their  mate  for  any 
other  perfon  on  earth,  however,  richer,  fairer,  or  the  like. 
But  they  were  to  bring  two  of  their  neighbours  to  fwear 
with  them,  that  they  believed  they  fwore  the  truth.  On 
this  the  lord  of  another  neighbouring  manor,  of  Rudlow, 
was  to  find  a  horfe  faddied,  and  a  fack  to  carry  the  bounty 
in,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  as  far  as  a  day’s  journey 
out  of  the  manor  :  all  the  tenants  of  the  manor  being 
fummoned  to  attend,  and  pay  fervice  to  the  bacon.  Plott’s 
Hift.  Staff,  c.  x. 

The  bacon  of  Dunmow,  fiufteretfted  under  Henry  III.  was 
on  much  the  fame  footing  ;  only  the  tenor  of  the  oath 
■was,  that  the  parties  had  never  once  repented,  or  wi(hed 
themfelves  unmarried  again.  Ib.  c.  x.  fetft.  80. 

BAC rRI ANUS,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  camel. 

BACTRQEER  ATA,  an  ancient  appellation  given  to  philo- 
fophersby  way  of  contempt,  denoting  a  man  with  a  ftafT, 
and  a  budget. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  baCropereta.  It  is  compounded 
of  (Harfpov,  Jlajf  \  and  te-npoc,  bag ,  or  budget. 

BACULARES,  a  ft£t  of  Anabaptists,  lo  called,  as  hold¬ 
ing  it  unlawful  to  bear  a  fword,  or  any  other  arms,  be- 
fides  a  ftaftl 

BACULARIUS,  in  fVriters  of  the  ATiddle  Age ,  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  apparitor,  or  verger  ;  who  carries  a  It  a  ff,  baculus , 
in  his  hand,  as  an  enfign  of  his  office. 

BACULE,  in  Fortification ,  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or  gate, 
made  like  a  pit-fall  with  a  counterpoife,  and  fupported  by 
two  great  flakes.  It  is  ufually  made  before  the  corps  du 
guard ,  advancing  near  the  gate. 

BACULI,  fee  Bacilli. 

Baculi  S‘l-  Pauli,  or  batoons  of  St.  Paul,  a  kind  of  figured 
ftones,  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  thofe  refembling  the 
briftles  of  fome  American  echini ,  called  by  Dr.  Plott 

lapides  fudaici. 

BACULOMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  aeceffible  and  in- 
acceffible  diftances,  by  the  help  of  baculi ,  ftaves,  or  rods. 
Schwenter  has  explained  this  art  in  his  Geometria  Prac- 
tica  ;  the  rules  of  it  are  alfo  laid  down  by  Wolfius,  in  his 
Elements  ;  Ozanam  alfo  gives  an  iliuftration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  baculometry. 

B  ACULOSUS  ecclejiaflicus ,  in  fome  Ancient  Laws ,  is  ufed 
for  a  bifhop,  or  abbot,  dignified  with  the  paftoral  ftaff,  or 
ctozier.  ' 

BACULUS  dlvinatorius ,  or  virgula  divina ,  a  branch  of 
hazle-tree,  of  a  forked  figure,  ufed  for  the  difeovery  of 
mines,  fprings,  & c.  See  Virgula  dvina. 

BADGE,  in  Naval  Architetlure,  fignifies  a  fort  of  ornament 
placed  on  the  outfide  of  fmall  (hips  very  near  the  Item, 
containing  either  a  window,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
cabin,  or  a  representation  of  it.  It  is  commonly  deco¬ 
rated  with  marine  figures,  martial  inftruments,  or  fuch 
like  emblems. 

BADGER,  melts ,  or  taxus ,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of 
Zoology ,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  urjus,  or  bear,  with  very  long 
fore-claws. 

The  badger  is  called  in  fome  parts  of  England,  the  brock , 
the  gray,  and  th e  pate.  The  Greeks  had  no  name,  for  this 
animal,  unlefs  their  hyiena  was  the  fame  creature. 

The  body  of  the  badger  is  ftiort  and  thick  ;  its  neck  very 
fbort  ;  and  its  hairs  long,  and  very  rigid,  an  d  (tiff  like 
hog’s  bridles.  Thofe  on  the  back  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
near  the  root,  brown  or  black  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
extremities  yellowiffi  again;  fo  that  the  creature  appears 
upon  the  whole,  of  a  mixt  colour,  or  what  we  call  grey, 
on  the  back.  The  fides  and  belly  are  covered  with  hairs, 
which  are  all  over  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  hue;  and  the  legs 
and  (houlders,  as  alfo  the  belly,  are  wholly  black.  It  has 
a  broad  white  line  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  nofe  ; 
and  on  each  fide  of  this  a  very  regular  pyramidal  black 
mark  reaching  up  to  the  ears  ;  and  below  thefe  the  jaws 
are  whitiffi,  fo  that  the  creature’s  face  looks  very  oddly  va¬ 
riegated.  Its  eyes  are  fmall,  and  its  fnout  wholly  like  a 
dog’s.  The  teeth  are  like  thofe  of  a  dog  alfo  ;  and  the 
legs  ftiort  ;  its  fore-feet  have  fharp  claws,  with  which  it 
digs  irfelf  burrows  in  the  earth.  Its  face  is  very  like  that 
of  the  fox,  being  broad  at  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and 
fharpening  to  a  point  at  the  nofe,  fo  as  to  appear  triangu¬ 
lar  in  fliape  ;  and  its  cheeks  are  tumid,  and  furniffied 
with  ftrong  muffles,  whence  it  bites  very  hard.  It  feeds 
on  mletbs  and  fmall  animals,  and  on  the  roots  of  veget¬ 
ables.  We  have  them  in  many  parts  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  counties  of  Effex,  Suffex,  and  Warwick- 
fhire. 

This  animal  has  a  very  ftrong  fmell,  and  like  the  dor- 
moufe,  grows  fat  by  deeping.  Under  the  tail  it  has  a  bag 
of  i'ecreted  matter,  which  is  very  foetid. 

The  badger’s  (kin  is  of  fome  ufe  in  commerce.  Their  fat 
is  fold  by  the  druggills,  as  a  remedy  againft  diforders  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  fciatica ;  and  their  hair,  for  the 
making  pencils  for  painters  and  gilders. 

Badger,  from  bajulo,  I  carry-,  a  licenftd  huckfter,  or  per¬ 
fon  privileged  to  buy  corn,  or  ocher  provtfions,  and  to 
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carry  them  from  one  place  to  another  to  make  profit  of 
without  being  reputed  an  engroffer. 

In  the  ftatutes  he  is  alfo  called  a  bidder,  or  lader  of  com , 
5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  14.  5  kl.  c.  12 — We  alfo  read  of 

badgers ,  or  retailers  of  fait,  9  W.  III.  c.  6. 

Badges- hunting,  fee  Hunting. 

BADIACtA,  in  the  AAatcria  Aledica,  the  name  of  a  fort  of 
fjmngy  plant,  common  in  tne  fhops  in  Mofcow,  and 
fome  other  northern  kingdoms. 

’I  he  ufe  of  it  is  the  taking  away  the  livid  marks  from 
’  blows  and  bruifts,  which  the  powder  of  this  plant  is  faid 
to  do  in  a  night’s  time. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  medicine,  and  itshiftory, 
to  the  accurate  Buxbaum.  He  obferves,  that  the  plant  is 
always  found  under  water,  and  is  of  a  very  fingular  and 
peculiar  nature. 

It  fomewhat  refembles  the  alcyonit/nis,  and  fomewhat  the 
fpunges,  but  differs  greatly  from  both,  in  that  it  is  full 
of  fmall  round  granules,  refembling  feeds.  It  is  of  a  loofe, 
light,  and  l'pungy  firutfture,  and  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  fibres  of  an  herbaceous  matter,  and  is  dry,  rigid,  and 
friable  between  the  fingers. 

This  may  ferve  as  the  genefical  character  of  the  badiaga, 
of  which  this  accurate  obferver  has  found  three  different 
fpecies.— -Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  fpunge. 

BADIAN,  or  Badiana,  the  feed  of  the  anile  tree  that 
grows  in  China.  * 

BAD1GEON,  a  mixture  of  plaifter  and  free-ftone,  well 
ground  together,  and  lifted  ;  ufed  by  ftatuaries  to  fill  up 
the  little  holes,  and  repair  the  defe&s  in  ftones,  whereof 
they  make  their  ffatues  and  other  work. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  joiners,  for  faw-duft  mixed 
with  (Irong  glue,  wherewith  they  fill  up  the  chaps,  and 
other  defeats  in  wood,  after  it  is  wrought. 

BADOUCE,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  the  Eaft  Indian  name  of  a 
fruit,  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  round, 
and  of  the  fize  of  one  of  our  common  apples  ;  it  is  yellow 
on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  refembles  the 
mangovfan ;  but  its  pulp  is  more  tranfparent ,  its  tafte  is 
very  agreeable,  and  has  fome  reftmblance  to  that  of  our 
goofeberries. 

BYECKEA,  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  oftandria  monogynia 
clafs  ol  plants  ;  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  permanent  peri* 
anthium,  confiding  of  a  (ingle  funnel-fhaped  leaf*  cut 
into  five  fegments  at  the  brim  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  five 
roundifh  fpreading  petals  inferred  into  the  cup  ;  theperi- 
carpium  is  a  globofe  canfule,  rnade  up  of  four  valves, 
and  containing  four  cells,  in  which  are  a  few  roundifh 
angular  feeds. 

BEET  US,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  and 
other  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  fifh  called  by  the 
Latin  writers  coitus  ;  particularly  to  that  fpecies  of  it 
which  we  call  the  bull-head ,  or  the  miller s-thumb. 

BYE  r\ LOS,  or  Bitylipn,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  ftones 
worfhipped  among  the  Greeks,  Phrygians,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  ot  the  Eaft  ;  fuppofed  by  modern  naturalills  to  be  the 
fame  with  our  ccraunia,  or  thunder-flone. 

The  priefts  of  Cybele  carried  a  bu-tyles  on  their  breaft,  re- 
prefenting  the  mother  of  the  gods/  But  it  is  a  miftake  to 
fuppofe,  that  this  was  the  only  reprefentation  of  the  god¬ 
ded  that  they  carried  about  with  them. 

BAFETAS,  or  Baftas,  a  cloth  made  entirely  of  coarfe 
white  cotton  thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Thofe  of  Surat  are  the  heft. 

BAG,  in  Commerce ,  a  term  ufed  tofignify  different  quanti¬ 
ties  of  certain  commodities. 

A  bag  of  almonds,  for  infiance,  is  about  3  hundred 
weight  ;  of  anifeeds,  from  3  to  4  hundred;  of  pepper, 
from  1 1  to  3  hundred  ;  of  goats-bair,  from  2  to  4  hun¬ 
dred  ;  of  cotion-varn  from  7.\  to  4I,  &c. 

Bag,  Jacculus,  in  Alcdicinc  and  Pharmacy ,  denotes  a  kind  of 
fomentation,  prepared  of  proper  ingredients,  inclofed  in 
a  bag ,  to  be  applied  externally  to  a  part  diffaffd,  for  pre- 
fent  relief. 

Difpenfarory  writers  deftrihe  cordial  bags ,  ufed  in  deli- 
quiums  ;  for  the  fide,  for  the  fiomuch,  in  weakneflei 
of  the  ftomach  ;  anodyne  bags  to  eaft  pain  in  any  part. 
Wines  and  ales  are  frequency  medicated  by  putting  into 
them  bags  full  of  proper  ingredients. 

Sweet  bags,  are  compofitions  of  perfumes,  ffented  pow¬ 
ders,  and  the  like,  inclofed  in  bags,  to  give  a  fragrancy 
to  cloaths,  Sic. 

Bag,  in  Farriery,  fee  Chetving  Balls. 

Bag,  oil,  fee  On.. 

Bag , petty,  fee  Petty. 

Bags,  Jand,  fee  Sand. 

BAG  AD  A  1,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  carrier 
pigeon,  the  columba  tabcllama  ot  Moore.  This  name  .is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  Bagdat,  the  name  of 
the  city  from  whence  they  are  lometimes  brought  to 
Europe  ;  being  originally  brought/  thither  from  Bazora. 

BAGA  FINS,  or  couriers ,  a  name  given  to  the  pigeon 
CARRIERS. 

BAGAUDJs> 
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BAGAUDjE,  or  Bac.  au  d;e,  an  ancient fa£tion of  peafants, 
or  malecontents,  who  ravaged  Gaul. 

The  Gauls  being  opprefi'ed  with  taxes,  role  about  the  year 
of  Ch rift  290,  under  the  command  of  Amand  and  Elian; 
and  afi'umed  the  name  bagaudev,  which,  according  to  fome 
authors,  fignified,  in  the  Gallic  language,  forced  rebels  ; 
according  to  others,  tribute ;  according  to  others,  rob¬ 
bers ;  which  laft  fignification  others  allow  the  word  had, 
but  then  it  was  only  after  the  time  of  the  bagauda,  and 
doubtlefs  took  its  rife  from  them.  Du-Cange. 

BAGAUZE  is  the  name  which  is  given,  in  the  Antilles 
iflands,  to  the  fugar-canes,  after  they  have  palled  through 
the  mill.  They  are  dried,  and  ufed  for  boiling  the 
fugar. 

BAGGAGE,  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Military  Art,  for 
the  neceffaries,  utenfils,  apparel,  &c.  of  the  officers  and 
foldiers.  The  baggage  includes  alfo  women,  children, 
futtlers,  &c. 

The  baggagexs  well  called  by  Roman  writers,  impedimenta , 
on  account  of  the  great  trouble  and  expence  attending  ir. 
Unlefs  ftritl  difcipline  be  kept,  great  inconveniences  may 
arife  from  it ;  whence  feveral  military  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  baggage. 

The  baggage-waggons  before  a  march  are  appointed  a  ren¬ 
dezvous,  where  they  are  marffialled  by  the  waggon- 
mafter-general,  according  to  the  rank  the  feveral  regi¬ 
ments  bear  in  the  army.  On  a  march,  they  are  fome- 
times  ordered  to  follow  the  refpe£live  columns  of  the 
army,  fometimes  to  follow  the  march  of  the  artillery,  and 
fometimes  to  make  a  column  of  themfelves.  The  gene¬ 
ral’s  baggage  is  generally  firft.  If  the  army  march  from 
the  right,  the  baggage  of  that  wing  has  the  van;  if  from 
the  left,  the  baggage  of  the  left  has  the  van.  Each 
waggon  has  a  diftinguilhing  flag,  to  fliew  to  what  regi¬ 
ment  it  belongs. 

Packing  up  theft  aggage,  vafa  colligere,  was  a  term  among 
the  Romans,  for  preparing  to  go  to  the  war,  or  to  be 
ready  for  an  expedition. 

The  formula  whereby  the  foldiers  declared  they  were  in 
readinefs,  was,  vafa  conclamare. 

The  Romans  diflinguifhed  two  kinds  of  baggage ,  a  greater 
and  lej's  :  the  leffer  was  carried  by  the  foldier  on  his  back 
and  called  farcina ;  confiding  of  the  things  mod  neceflary 
to  life,  and  which  he  could  not  do  without.  Hence  colli¬ 
gere  farcinas,  packing  up  the  baggage ,  is  ufed  for  decamp¬ 
ing,  cajlra  mover e. 

The  greater  and  heavier  was  carried  on  horfes  and  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  called  onera.  Hence  onera  vchiculorum,  farcina 
bominum.  The  ^afgagf-horfes  were  &cnomu\atcAfagmen- 
tari  equi. 

The  Roman  foldiers  iu  their  marches  were  heavy  loaden, 
infomuch  that  they  were  called  by  way  of  jeft,  muli, 
mariana ,  and  arumnee.  They  had  four  forts  of  luggage, 
which  they  never  went  without,  viz  corn,  or  buccelatum , 
utenfils,  valliy  and  arms. — Cicero  obferves,  that  they 
ufed  to  carry  with  them  above  half  a  month’s  provifions  ; 
and  we  have  indances  in  Livy,  where  they  carried  provi¬ 
fions  for  a  whole  month.  Their  utenfils  comprehended 
thofe  proper ior  gathering  fuel,  dreffing  their  meat,  and 
even  for  fortification,  or  intrenchment  ;  and  what  is 
more,  a  chain  for  binding  captives. 

For  arms,  the  foot  carried  a  fpear,  (hield,  faw,  bafket, 
rutrum ,  hatchet,  lorum,  falx ,  &c.  Alfo  dakes  or  pales, 
valli,  for  the  fudden  fortifying  a  camp  ;  fometimes  feven, 
or  even  twelve  of  tbefe  pales  were  carried  by  each  man, 
though  generally,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  only  three  or  four. 
On  the  Trojan  column  we  fee  foldiers  reprefented  with 
this  fardle  of  corn,  utenfils,  pales,  & c.  gathered  into  a 
bundle,  and  laid  on  their  fhoulders. 

Thus  inured  to  labour,  they  grew  drong,  and  able  to 
undergo  any  fatigue  in  battle;  thegreated  part  of  which 
never  tired  them,  or  put  them  out  of  breath.  In  after-times, 
when  difcipline  declined,  this  luggage  was  thrown  on 
carriages,  and  porters  fhoulders. 

The  Macedonians  were  not  lefs  inured  to  hardfhip  than 
the  Romans  :  when  Phillip  firft  formed  an  army,  he  for¬ 
bid  all  ufe  of  carriages  ;  yet  with  all  their  load,  they 
would  march  in  a  fummer’s  day,  twenty  miles  in  military 
rank. 

BAGGING  of  hops.  See  Hops. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  a  bath  :  it  is  ufed  by 
us  for  a  houfe  with  conveniences  for  bathi  P‘.?>  fweating, 
and  otherwife  cleanfing  the  body ;  and  often  for  worfe 
purpofes. 

Bagnto  is  alfo  become  a  general  name  in  Turky  for  the  prl- 
fons  whete  their  flaves  aie  inclofed  ;  it  being  ufual  in  thofe 
prifons  to  have  baths. 

BAGNOLENSES,  or  Bagnolians,  a  in  the  eighth 
century,  who  were  thought  Manichees,  though  they  de¬ 
nied  their  errors.— They  rejected  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
part  of  the  New  ;  held  the  wosd  to  be  eternal  ;  and  af¬ 
firmed,  that  God  did  not  create  the  foul  when  heinfufed 
it  into  the  body. 


They  derive  their  name  from  Bagnols,  a  city  in  Larigdc^ 
doc,  wheie  they  were  chiefly  found. 

BAGOI,  among  the  Ancient  Perjiani ,  were  the  fame  with 
thofe  called  by  the  Latins,  Jpadones ,  viz.  a  fpecies  of 
eunuchs,  in  whom  the  canal  of  tht  penis  was  fo  contorted 
by  a  tight  vinculurh,  that  they  could  not  emit  the  femen . 

BAGPIPE,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind-kind,  chiefly 
ufed  in  country  places*  efpecially  in  the  North. — It  con- 
fifls  of  two  principal  parts  ;  the  firft  a  leathern  bag,  which 
is  blown  up  like  a  foot-ball,  by  means  of  a  port  vent,  or 
little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a  valve. 

The  other  part  confifts  of  three  pipes,  or  flutes  ;  the  firft 
called  the  great  pipe,  or  drone,  and  the  fecond  the  little 
one,  which  pafs  the  wind  only  out  at  the  bottom  :  the 
third  has  a  reed,  and  is  played  on  by  compreffing  the  bag 
under  the  arm  when  full,  and  opening  or  Hopping  the 
holes,  which  are  eight,  with  the  fingets.  The  little  pipe 
is  ordinarily  a  foot  long,  that  played  on  thirteen  inches, 
and  the  port  vent  fix. 

rl  he  bagpipe  takes  in  the  compafs  of  three  o<£laves; 

This  inftrument  was  called  by  the  Romans  utriciilaris 
tibia,  and  the  plavers  thereon,  utricular ii .  The  invention 
of  it  is  derived  by  fome  from  Tubal  ;  others  aferibe  it  to 
Pan  ;  others  to  Mercury,  to  Faunus,  to  Marfyas,  and  to 
the  young  Sicilian  ffiepherd  Daphnis,  who  firft  compofed 
paftorals. 

An  anonymous  French  author  has  publifhed  a  treatife  of 
the  bagpipe ,  traite  de  ia  mufette ,  with  a  new  method  of 
learning  to  play  on  it  without  a  mafter  Fol.  Par.  1672. 

BAGRE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  final  I  bearded  fifh  of  the  anguilli- 
form  kind,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  It  has  no 
feales,  but  is  covered  over  the  whole  body  with  a  foft 
mucous  fkin  of  a  filvery  whltenefs,  and  the  beard,  the 
head,  and  fins,  are  all  of  the  fame  colour  ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  the  mouth  fmall,  and  without  teeth.  It  is  caught 
in  the  American  feas,  and  is  eaten  ;  but  if  any  body  is 
wounded  by  its  thorns,  it  generally  gives  great  pain,  and 
is  difficult  to  cure. 

In  the  Linntean  fyftem,  this  fifh  is  a  fpecies  of  the 

SILURUS. 

Bagre  de  Rio,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  fifh  more 
frequently  known  by  the  name  of  nhamdia. 

BAGUETTE  ,  in  Architeflure ,  a  little  round  moulding;  lefs 
than  an  aftragal  ;  fometimes  carved  and  enriched  with  fo¬ 
liages,  pearls,  ribbands*  laurels*  Sic. — See  Tab.  Archit. 
fig.  2.  and  X  1 . 

According  to  M.  le  Clerc,  when  the  baguette  is  enriched 
with  ornaments,  it  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  Ch  ap- 
let  ;  and  unornamented,  it  is  a  bead. 

B  AH  AR,  or  Barr,  a  weight  ufed  at  Ternate,  Moca,  in  the 
Moluccas,  Achem,  and  divers  other  parts  of  the  Eafl 
Indies. 

There  are  two  kinds,the^>  erjx,  wherewith  fpiceis  weighed, 
equal  to  5241b.  9  oz.  averdupoife.  The  little  bahar  ferves 
for  the  weighing  quickfilver,  vermilion,  ivory,  filk,  mtilkj 
and  other  precious  wares,  equal  to  4371b.  9  oz.  averdu- 
poife  weight. 

BAHIRA,  among  the  Ancient  Arabs ,  a  name  given  to  one  of 
the  four  kinds  of  camels  or  (beep,  which  for  fome  reafons 
of  their  religion  were  turned  out  at  liberty  with  an  ear¬ 
mark,  no  longer  to  be  ufed  for  fervice  like  other  cattle. 
The  bahira,  with  th efiabai,  wafita ,  and  hami ,  were  abo- 
lilhed  by  Mahomet,  as  no  ordinance  of  God. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  the  charafters  of  the  bahira. 

BAIL  in  Law,  the  fetting  at  liberty  one  arrefted,  Or  impri- 
foned  upon  an  action  either  civil  or  criminal;  under  fu retits 
taken  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and  place  affigned. 

It  is  called  bail,  becaufe  hereby  the  party  confined  is  bailie 
from  the  Greek  (Za^xnv,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  bind  themfelves  for  his  forthcoming*  or  from  bail , 
ufed  in  the  fenle  of  a  guardian,  into  whole  hands  the  party 
is  put  for  fecurity  fake.  * 

Manwood  diftinguifhes  between  bail  and  rhahiprife  thus: 
he  that  is  mainprifed,  is  faid  to  be  at  large,  and  to  go  about 
at  his  liberty,  without  ward,  till  the  time  of  appearance  ; 
whereas  he  who  is  let  to  bail  to  two  ormoremen,  isalways 
accounted  by  law  to  be  in  their  ward  and  cuftody  for  the 
time:  and  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  a&ually  keep  him  in 
prifon. 

In  civil  cafes  every  defendant  is  bailable  :  hut  in  criminal 
matters  it  is  otherwife.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  be¬ 
fore  and  fince  the  Conqueft,  all  felonies  were  bailable  till 
murder  was  excepted  by  ftatute.  But  the  flat.  Weltm.  1. 
3  Edw.  I.  cap.  1 5.  takes  away  the  power  of  bailing  in  trea- 
fon*  and  divers  inftances of  felony.  And  the  ftatute  1  and 
2  Ph.  and  Mar.  cap.  13.  farther  regulates  this  matter:  fo 
that  now,  no  juftices  of  the  peace  can  bail,  upon  an  ac- 
cufation  of  treafon,  of  murder,  of  manflaughrer,  if  the 
prifoner  be  clearly  the  flayer,  or  an  indidlment  be  found 
againft  him  ;  nor  of  felony,  again!!  thofe  who  have  broken 
prifon.  Outlawed  petfons,  and  thofe  who  have  abjured 
the  realm,  approvers,  and  perfons  accufed  by  them,  per- 
fons  taken  with  the  mainour ,  or  in  the  fact  ot  felony,  per- 

ions 
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fons charged  with  arfon,  and  excommunicated  perfons,  are 
alfo  inadmiffible  to  bail.  Thofe  who  mull  be  bailed,  on 
offering  fufficient  fecurity,  are  perfons  of  good  fame, 
charged  with  a  fufpicion  of  manflaughcer,  or  inferior  ho¬ 
micide  5  fuch  perfons,  charged  with  petit  larceny,  or  any 
felony,  not  before  fpecified,  or  with  being  acceflory  to  any 
felony.  Moreover,  it  is  agreed  that  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  (or  any  judge  thereof,  in  time  of  vacation)  may  bail 
for  any  crime  whatfoever,  be  it  treafon,  murder,  or  any 
other  offence,  according  to  the  circumltances  of  the  cafe  ; 
fuch  perfons  only  excepted,  who  are  committed  by  either 
houle  of  parliament  during  the  feffion,  or  fuch  as  are  com¬ 
mitted  for  contempt  by  any  of  the  king’s  fuperior  courts 
of  juftice. 

The  refufal  or  delay  of  bail  to  perfons  bailable ,  is  an  of¬ 
fence  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the  (latute  Weft. 

I.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  15.  and  the  habeas-corpus  adt,  31  Car. 

II.  cap.  2.  And  it  is  exprefly  declared  by  flatute  1.  W. 
&  M.  flat.  2  cap.  i.  that  exceflive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required;  though  it  is  left  with  the  courts  to  determine 
what  bail  is  exceflive.  If  the  magiftrate  takes  infufficient 
bail,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined,  if  the  criminal  does  not  ap- 

Pcar‘  .  ,  .  .  , 

Bail  is  either  common  or  Jpecial. 

Bail,  common ,  is  that  given  in  adlions  of  fmall  prejudice,  or 
flight  proof  ;  in  which  cafe  any  nominal  fureties  are  taken ; 
as  John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe :  this  being  no  other  than 
a  form  of  appearance. 

Bail,  Jpecial,  is  given  in  cafes  of  greater  moment,  where  it 
is  required  that  the  fureties  be  fubfidy-men  attheleaft,  and 
according  to  the  value  of  the  matter  in  queftion. 

It  was  enadled  a  few  years  ago  in  compailion  to  the  poor, 
that  no  perfons  fhouid  be  held  tofpecial  bail  in  any  action 
brought  for  lefs  than  ten  pounds. — This  is  obferved  as  to 
writs  iffued  out  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall :  and 
extended  to  all  inferior  courts  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  70. 

Bail  above,  or  Bail  to  the  aftion,  fucc.eds  the  return  of  the 
writ,  or  the  appearance  of  the  perfon  bailed.  The  per¬ 
fons,  who  put  in  this  bail,  muff  beat  leaft  two  in  number, 
and  enter  into  a  recognizance,  whereby  they  do  jointly 
and  feverally  undertake,  that  if  the  defendant  be  con¬ 
demned  in  the  action,  he  fhali  pay  the  colls  and  condemn- 
nation,  or  render  himfelf  a  prifoner,  or  that  they  will  pay 
it  for  him  ;  which  recognizance  is  tranfmitted  to  the  court 
in  a  flip  of  parchment,  called  the  bail-piece  And  if  re¬ 
quired,  the  bail  mull  juftify  themfelves  by  fwearing  that 
they  are  houfekeepers,  and  each  of  them  wrth  double  the 
fum  for  which  they  are  bail,  after  payment  of  all  their 
debts. 

Bki\.-bond,  is  a  bond  or  obligation  entered  into  by  one  or 
more  fureties,  upon  putting  in  bail  to  the  Iheriff,  infuring 
the  defendant’s  appearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ. 

Bail  in  error ,  expreffes  the  bail  given  by  a  perfon  who 
brings  a  writ  of  error  after  verdfdt,  or  who  is  plaintiff  in 
error. 

Bail  piece.  See  Bail  above. 

Bails,  clerk  of  the,  isanofficerbelongingtothecourt  of  king’s 
bench.  He  files  the  bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  and 
attends  for  that  purpofe. 

BAILE,  or  Bale,  in  the  Sea  Language.-— The  feamen  call 
lading  or  calling  the  water  by  hand  out  of  a  boat  or  fhip’s 
hold  with  bucket,  cans,  or  the  like,  bailing. 

When  the  water  is  thus  bailed  out,  they  lay  the  boat  is 
freed.  They  alfo  call  thofe  hoops  that  bear  upc.the  tilt  of 
the  boat,  its  bailes. 

BAILEMEN  1,  a  term  in  Law ,  fignifying  the  delivery  of 
things,  whether  writings  or  goods,  to  another;  fometimes 
to  be  delivered  back  to  the  bailor,  that  is,  to  him  who  de¬ 
livered  them  ;  fometimes  to  the  ufe  of  him  to  whom  they 
are  delivered,  and  fometimes  to  a  third  perfon. 

This  delivery  may  be  Ample,  as  to  keep  for  my  ufe;  or 
conditional,  to  be  redelivered,  when  money  is  paid,  & c. 
Upon  bailement ,  or  delivery  of  goods,  thefe  things  are  to 
be  obferved  :  if  they  are  delivered  to  a  man  to  be  fafely 
kept ;  and  after,  thefe  goods  are  ftolen  from  him,  as  he 
undertook  to  keep  them  fafely,  this  fhali  not  excufe  him  ; 
but  if  he  undertook  to  keep  them  as  his  own,  he  fhali  be 
excufed.  2.  In fl .  89.  4  Rep  83.  1  Rol.  abr.  338. 

BAILLIAGE  is  ufed  for  the  office  of  a  bailiff',  for  the  place 
where  he  keeps  his  feat,  and  for  the  territory  fubjedl  to 
his  jurifdidlion  ;  which  laft  is  alfo  denominated  bailiwick. 

Bailliage,  water,  or  Bailiage,  is  an  ancient  duty  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  city  of  London,  for  all  goods  and  mer- 
chmdifes  brought  into  or  carried  out  of  the  port. 

BAILIFF,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  adminillration  of  juftice  within  a  certain  diftiidl, 
called  bailiwick. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  baile,  baily ,  bayly ,  baylie,  and 
bailiff,  in  Latin  bailivus. — It  is  formed  from  the  French 
bailhf ,  ot  bail ,  an  old  word,  denoting  a  guardian,  or  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  youth,  originally  derived  from  the  Latin  baju- 
lus,  which  fignified  the  fame. 

Pafquicr  maintains,  that  bailiffs  were  orignally  a  kind  of 
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commiffioners,  or  judges  delegate,  fent  into  the  provinces 
to  examine  whether  or  no  jullice  were  well  dillributed  by 
the  counts,  who  were  then  the  ordinary  judges.  Loyfeau, 
with  more  probability,  refers  the  origin  o\  bailiffs  to  the 
ufurpation  and  idlenefs  of  the  great  lords,  who,  having 
got  the  adminillration  of  juftice  into  their  own  hands,  and 
being  weary  of  the  burden,  turned  it  over  to  their  depu¬ 
ties,  whom  they  called  bailiffs. 

The  bailiffs  had  at  firll  the  fuperintendence  of  arms,  of 
juftice,  and  of  the  finances;  but  abuling  their  power, 
they  were  by  degrees  flripped  of  it,  and  the  greateltpart 
of  their  authority  transferred  to  their  lieutenats,  who 
were  to  be  men  of  the  long  robe.  It  is  true,  in  -France, 
they  have  Hill  fome  prerogatives,  as  being  reputed  the 
heads  of  their  refpedlive  diilridls  :  in  their  name  juftice  is 
adminiftered,  contrails  and  other  deeds  puffed,  and  to 
them  is  committed  the  command  of  the  militia. 

From  thefe  it  was  that  the  Eriglilh  bailiffs  originally  took 
both  their  name  and  their  office  :  for  as  the  French  have 
eight  parliaments,  which  are  fupreme  courts,  whence  no 
appeal  lies,  within  the  precindtsof  thefeveral  parliaments, 
or  provinces,  and  in  which  jullice  is  adminiftered  by  bai¬ 
liffs,  at  leaft  by  their  lieutenants  :  fo  in  England  are  feve- 
ral  counties  wherein  juftice  was  adminiftered  by  a  vifeount 
or  fhenff,  who  appears  likewife  to  have  bet  n  called  bchlffi 
and  his  dilti  idl  or  county,  bailiwick.  Farther,  the  couimes 
were  again  fubdivided  into  hundreds  ;  within  which  it  is 
manifelt  jullice  was  anciently  rendered  by  officers  called 
bailiffs.  But  thofe  hundred-courts  are  now  (wallowed  up 
by  tlie  county-courts,  certain  franchifes  alone  excepted, 
and  the  bailiffs  name  and  office  grown  into  fuch  con¬ 
tempt,  at  leaft  thefe  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  that  they  are  now 
no  more  than  bare  meffengers,  and  mandatories  within 
their  liberties,  to  ferve  writs,  and  fuch  mean  offic-  s. 
Bailiffs  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  bailiffs  errant  or  itinerant , 
and  bailiffs  of  franchifes. 

Bailiffs  errant ,  are  thofe  whom  the  ffieriff  appoints  togo 
up  and  down  the  country  to  ferve  writs  and  warrants  lum- 
mon  county-courts,  feffions,  affizes,  &c.  The  theriiF 
being  anlwerable  for  the  mifdemeanour  of  thefe  bailiffs , 
they  are  ufually  bound  in  an  obligation  for  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  office,  and  thence  called  bound- bailiffs, 
which  is  vulgarly  corrupted  into  a  much  more  homely 
appellation. 

Bailiffs  of  franchifes  are  thofe  who  are  appointed  by  every 
loid  within  his  liberty  to  do  fuch  offices  therein,  as  the 
bailiff  z rrant  does  at  large  in  the  county. 

There  are  alfo  bailiffs  of  the  f  refs,  and  bailiffs  of  manors, 
who  dire£l  the  huibundry,  fell  trees,  gather  rents,  pay 
quit-rents,  &c. 

The  word  £rj/7^ftillretainsromeofitsanc:entfignificancv ; 

being  applied  alfo  to  the  chief  magiltrates  of  leveral  corpo¬ 
rate  town",  as  Ludlow,  Leominfter,  &c —  And  again  ihe 
government  of  (o  ne  of  the  king’s  caftles  is  committed  to 
perions  called  bailiffs  ;  'as.  the  bailiff  of  Dover  caltlc. 

We  alfo  meet  with  divers  other  fp  rcies  and  denominations 
of  bailiffs  in  thefe  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  .<s pro¬ 
vincial,  royal,  itinerant,  and  heritable  bailiffs ;  bailhf  of 
France,  of  the  empire,  of  boroughs,  ot  courts  0uron7  ma¬ 
nors,  &c. 

Bailiff , provincial,  bailivus provincialis , among  the  French 
was  an  officer  appointed  to  adminilter  juitice  m  a  certain 
province,  or  county,  with  an  am  hority  fomewhat  like  that 
of  our  juftice  of  affize,  inftituted  by  the  dukes  and  counts 
in  their  fever  ,d  territoiies,  alter  they  had  procured  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  them.  Thefe  Rifled  in  the  name,  and  by  au¬ 
thority,  not  of  the  king,  as  judiciaries,  but  of  the  dukes 
or  counts,  who  appointed  them,  and  whole  deputies  they 
were.  Spelman  takes  them  to  be  the  fame  with  what,  a- 
mong  our  Saxon  anceftors,  were  denominated  aldermen  of 
counties,  and  graves  or  reves,  which  afterwards  became 
vicecomites,  and  fheriffs. 

Appeals  lay  fiom  thefe  to  the  bailiffs  of  France,  bailivi 
Franc  ice,  who  were  thofe  appointed  over  the  provinces 
originally  belonging  to  the  crown. 

Bailiffs,  royal,  bailivi  regii,  were  thofe  over  provinces  af¬ 
terwards  annexed  to  the  crown.  Something  like  thele  Itill 
fubfilts  in  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  high  or  heritable 
bailiffs',  as  thole  of  Cunningham,  Carrick,  and  Kyle  ;  the 
firft  m  the  families  of  the  earis  of  Eghngton,  the  leconcl 
of  the  earl  of  Caffils,  the  third,  of  the  earl  of  Loudon. 

B  a  i .li  ffs  of  boroughs,  bailivi  burgorum,werc  magiltrates  an¬ 
ciently  in  cities  and  towns,  anfwering,  in  fome  mea  urc 
to  what  of  later  times  was  called  portgrave ,  mayor,  ike.  * 
Canterbury  was  a  bailiff  town  five  hundred  years  before 
it  was  made  a  mayor  town.  Weftminfter,  Southwark, 
Scarborough,  See.  are  Hill  governed  by  bailiffs. 

Bailiffs  differ  in  this  from  mayors,  that  the  latter  are  al¬ 
ways  Angle  in  one  place,  whereas  there  Were  ufually  two 
bailiffs  to  a  city,  as  formerly  at  London,  and  fometimes 
four,  as  at  Norwich. 

Bailiff  ofthetmpire  was  anciently  the  vicar  or  regent  of  the 
empire  :  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Henry  of  Flanders  to 
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pope  Innocent  III.  wherein  he  fays,  (he  princes,  barons, 
and  knights  have  eledted  me  bailiff  of  the  empire  ;  baili- 
vus  imperii . 

Bailiff,  water,  is  an  officer  anciently  eftabliffied  in  all 
port-towns  for  the  fearching  of  fliips  ;  as  appears  from 
28  Hen.  VI.  cap.  5. 

i  here  is  fuch  an  officer  hill  on  foot  in  the  city  of  London, 
■who  fuperviles  and  fearches  all  fifli  brought  thither;  and 
gathers  the  toll  arifing  from  the  river  of  Thames. _ He  at¬ 

tends  alfo  on  the  lord-mayor  in  his  expeditions  by  water, 
and  hath  the  piincipal  care  of  marfhalling  the  guells  at  the 
table.  He  alfo  arrefis  men  for  debt,  or  other  perfonal  or 
criminal  matters,  on  the  river  of  1  hames,  by  warrant  of 
his  fuperiors. 

B AI LI  W ICK,  B  A 1 L  y  w  I c  k ,  or  B  a  y  l  I  w !  c k  ,  the  terri tory 

of  a  bailiff ;  or  the  place  within  which  his  jurifdiiSiion  is 
terminated. 

BAILO,  or  Lalio,  a  name  given  at  Conffantinople,  to  the 
ambaflador  of  Venice  refilling  at  the  Porte  ;  who  alfo 
does  the  office  of  conful  of  his  nation. 

The  word  is  doubtlefs  the  remains  of  the  word  bajulus, 
v  hich  the  modern  Greeks  and  T  urks  have  formed  into  bailo. 

1  he  V  enetian  coniuls  at  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and 
oilier  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  alfo  denominated  bailo. 

B  AIOCCO,  a  money  in  modern  Rome,  equivalent  to  a  tenth 
part  of  th tjuho,  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  ducat. 

The  baiouQ  is  worth  about  nine  deniers,  French  money. 
BAiRAM,  a  name  given  to  the  great  annual  feaft  of  the 
Mahometans. 

I  he  word  is  alfo  written,  by  fome  authors,  more  conform- 
f  !y  to  th"  oriental  orthography,  beiram.  It  is  originally 
and  fignifies  literally,  a  feaf-day,  or  holiday. 

1  he  Mahometans  have  two  bairams,  the  great  and  the  lit- 
t/e,  which  Scaiiger,  Erpenius,  Rycaut,  Hyde,  Chardin, 
Bobovius,  and  other  European  writers,  commonly  inter¬ 
change,  giving  the  appellation  great  to  that  which  the 
lurks  call  little,  and  vice  vcrfa. 

This  feaf!  commencing  with'  the  new  moon,  the  Maho¬ 
metans  are  very  fcrupulous  in  obferving  the  time  when  the 
new  moon  commences;  to  which  purpofe,  obfervers  are 
fent  to  the  tops  of  the  highef!  mountains,  who,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  fpy  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  run  to  the 
city,  and  proclaim  muzodaluk ,  welcome  news  ;  as  it  is  the 
fignal  for  beginning  the  fcftivity. 

lhe  ceremonies  are  defcribed  at  large  by  Pxycaut  and 
Tournefort. 

®  A '  Am,  the  little,  is  properly  that  held  by  the  pilgrims  at 
Alecca,  commencing  on  the  tenth  ofDhu  Ihajia,  when  the 
victims  are  Haiti,  and  Jailing  three  days.  This  is  called  by 
the  Arabs,  id  al  adha,  that  is,  the  fealt  of  the  facrifice,  as 
being  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  facrilice  of  Abraham, 
whofe  fon  God  redeemed  with  a  great  vi£Iim.  By  Euro¬ 
pean  writers  it  is  called  the  leffcr  bairam ,  as  being  lefs 
taken  notice  of  by  the  generality  of  the  people,  who  are 
not  (truck  with  it,  becaufe  the  ceremonies  attending  it  are 
performed  at  Mecca,  the  only  feene  of  the  folemnity. 
Sale’s  Prel.  Difc. 

1  he  little  bairam  lafts  for  three  days,  during  which  no 
woru.  is  done  ;  but  prefents  pals  from  one  to  another,  with 
many  other  manifeftations  of  joy.  If  the  day  after  Rama¬ 
dan  ffiould  prove  fo  cloudy,  as  to  prevent  the  fight  of  the 
new  moon,  the  bairam  is  put  off  to  the  next  day,  when  it 
begins,  though  the  moon  be  flill  obfeured.  When  they 
celebrate  this  fealt,  after  numerous  ceremonies,  or  rather 
ftrange  mimickries,  in  their  mofque,  they  end  it  with  a 
foie  mil  prayer  again!!  the  infidels,  to  root  out  Chriftian 
princes,  or  to  arm  them  one  again!!  another,  that  they 

may  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  borders  of  their  law. 

bAIl',  white,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fmall  fiffi,  which  is  caught 
in  great  plenty,  from  Auguft  1.  to  Odober  1.  by  Hat.  30. 
Geo.  II.  c.  21,  in  the  river  Thames,  near  Blackwall,  and 
which  is  elteemed  very  delicious.  Thefe  are  the  fiy  of 
fome  fiffi,  and  have  been  varioufiy  attributed  to  the  ffiad, 
the  fprat,  the  (melt,  and  the  bleak  fiffi.  Pennant  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  belongs  to  the  genus  of  cyprinus,  becaule 
it  has  only  three  branchioffegous  rays,  and  one  dorfal  fin  ; 
its  body  is  comprefled  like  that  of  the  bleak;  its  ufua!  length 
is  two  inches  ;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longeli  ;  the  irides  are 
filvery,  and  the  pupil  black  ;  the  dorfal  fin  confills  of 
about  fourteen  rays;  the  fide  line  is  Hrait ;  the  tail  forked 
and  the  tips  black.  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

Bait,  in  Fijbing.  Baits  make  a  capital  article  in  angling  ; 
on  the  choice  whereof  much  of  the  fport  depends  ;  dif- 
ferent  feafons,  and  different  game,  having  their  appro- 
priate  butts.  The  red,  or  earth-worm  is  good  for  the  fmall 
fry  molt  of  the  year  round  ;  and  fmall  fiffi  are  good  baits 
for  pikes  at  all  times  ;  fficep’s  blood  and  cheefe  are  good 
f1  111  April;  the  bobs,  dried  wafps,  and  bees,  are  for 
May  ;  brown  flies  for  June  ;  maggots,  hornets,  wafps, 
and  bees,  for  July  ;  fnails  in  Auguft  ;  grafshoppers  in 
September;  corn,  bramble-berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf;  artificial  paftes  are  for  May,  June,  and  July, 
and  frogs  for  March. 

Baits  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Vol.  I.  N°  32. 
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Baits,  natural,  include  all  kinds  of  worms,  as  the  red  vtdrfii* 

Zfr  T  u°  grafshoppers,  hornets,  b  e 

!™l ;■  :0aches>  bIeak-  gudgeon,  and  loaches,  &c. 

1  hefe  baits  are  to  be  kept  each  fort  fcparate*  and  fed  with 
thofe  things  which  they  like  beft 

The  red  worm  is  to  be  kept  in  rich  black  mould;  with  a 

newl/ madLCh'°PPiefd  am°n«it;  a  ]itrle  ^  cow  dung, 
y  made,  is  alfo  a  very  acceptable  thing  to  them. 

1  y  may  be  kept  m  a  box  with  fmall  holes  in  it,  orTn 
a  bag.  Red  worms,  and  all  other  forts,  icour  quicklv 
and  grow  very  tough  and  bright,  on  putting  them  into  a 
t  nn  clout,  grealed  with  freffi  butter,  or  greafe  before 
they  are  put  into  mofs.  8 ’  DCl0re 

I  his  is  the  beft  of  all  things  to  keep  them  in;  but  the 
mofs  mult  be  firft  very  well  waffied,  and  the  Water  fqueezetl 

1,  0  r  t0  °,°t!’  3  fp°0nful  0f  cream*  dropped 

to  the  mofi,  once  in  three  or  four  days,  is  better  than  any 

mg  elle.  I  he  mofs  is  to  be  changed  every  week,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 

White  large  maggots  are  an  excellent  bait  for  many  forts 

o  h(h,  and  they  are  to  be  kept  on  ffieep’s  fuet  and  liver, 
chopped  fmall.  ’ 

Frogs  a  and  grafshoppers  are  to  be  kept  in  Wet  mofs,  and 
long  grafs  ;  and,  on  moiftening  this  afreffi  every  evening 
it. will  keep  a  long  time.  They  ate  to  have  their  legs  and 
wings  cut  off  when  they  are  ufed.  6 

Live  flies  muft  be  ufed  as  they  are  caught;  but  wafps* 
bees,  hornets  and  humble-bees,  may  be  preferved  dry. 
l  he  belt  method  of  drying  them,  is  putting  them  in  an 
oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn.  Care  muft  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  fcorched  ;  and  when  they  are  taken  out  they 
are  to  have  the  heads  dipped  in  ffieep’s  blood.  This  is  to 
be  u  Ire  red  to  dry  on,  and  then  they  are  to  be  preferved 
in  a  ox-  ney  will  keep  for  three  or  four  months. 


n  A  •/’  •  1  . — r  ^  inumns. 

\  r 'arlclfic!al'  are  ^es  of  all  kinds  and  ffiapes,  made 
of  hlk,  leathers,  and  the  like.  The  variety  of  which  is 

ve. y  great ;  there  being  not  only  different  ones  for  every 

fiffi  °n  and  ir‘°lUh  in  £he  yCar>  but  almo11  for  every 

1  here  are. feveral  artificial  baits,  for  intoxicating  of  fowl, 
and  yet  without  tainting  or  hurting  the  fleffi,  fo  as  to  make 
it  unfit  to  eat.  , 

Baits,  dead,  are  paftes  of  divers  forts,  made  of  corn,  cheefe, 
fruits  wafps,  ffieep’s  blood,  boiled  beans,  See. 

Rait,  ledger ,  is  that  which  remains  fixed  in  one  certain 
pnice,  wn.le  the  angler  may  be  abfent ;  efpecially  in 
timing  for  pike.  1 

Bait ,  walking,  is  that  which  the  angler  attends,  while  he 
keeps  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  quel!  of  the  fifli. 

Bait  s  0/  hemp ,  denote  bundles  of  that  plant,  pulled  and  tied 

up,  ready  for  fteeping in  water.  See  Fly-Fishing. 

Baiting,  or  rather  Bating,  in  Falconry ,  is  when  a  hawk 

flutters  with  her  wings,  either  from  perch  or  fill,  as  if  it 
were  driving  to  get  away. 

Baiting  alfo  denotes  the  aft  of  fmaller  or  weaker  beafts 
attacking  or  harraffing  greater  and  ftronger  ones. 

In  this  fenfe  we  hear  of  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears  by 
maftifl  or  bull-dogs,  with  ffiort  nofes,  that  they  may  take 
the  better  hold.  Whales  are  baited  by  a  kind  of  fifli  called 
ori<r,  or  killers ;  ten  or  twelve  of  which  will  attack  a  young 
whale  at  once,  and  not  leave  him  till  he  is  killed.  Phiio- 
foph.  I rarifatl.  No.  287.  p.  265. 

Houghton  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  bull  baiting,  a  fport  pecu¬ 
liar  to  England,  and  favouring,  like  fome  others,  of  our 
ancient  Gothicifm.  Some  of  our  countrymen  are  faid  to  be 
fond  enough  of  it,  to  buy  bulls  on  purpofe,  and  travel 
with  them,  at  great  charge,  to  all  the  chief  towns  around. 

of  'his  animal  makes  his  fleffi  tender  and  more 
digeflible.  In  reality,  it  difpofes  it  for  putrefadlion,  fo 
that,  unlefs  taken  in  time,  baited  flefh  is  foon  loft, 

BAJULA 1  IO,  the  office  of  a  bajulus,  or  bailiff’. 

BAJULUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Greek 
emperors;  whereof  there  are  feveral  degrees:  as  the 
grand  bajulus,  who  was  preceptor  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
fimple  bajuli,  who  were  fub-preceptors. 

Hence  the  Italians  uie  the  word  bajulus  of  a  kihgdom  in 
Lhe  f amc  Penfe  wkb  protedlor  of  a  kingdom  among  the 
Englifh.  fhe  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  bajular t. 
to  carry,  or  bear  a  thing  on  the  arms  or  on  the  ftioulders. 
Children,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  condition,  had  anciently, 
befide  their  nurle,  a  woman  called  gcrula,  as  appears  from 
everal  paffages  of  lertullian  ;  when  weaned,  or  ready  to 
be  weaned,  they  had  men  to  carry  them  about  to  rake 
care  of  them,  who  were  called  geruli,  and  bajula,  a  re¬ 
ran  do  is  bajulando.  * 

Bajulus  is  alio  ufed  by  Latin  writers  in  the  feveral  other 
lenfes  wherein  bailiff  is  ufed  among  us. 

Bajulus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  conventual  officer  in  the 
ancient  monafleries,  to  whom  belonged  the  charge  of  ga¬ 
thering  and  diftributing  the  money  and  legacies  left  for 
mafl’es  and  obits  ;  whence  he  was  alfo  denominated  ba - 
juhts  obituum  novorum. 

BAIZE,  in  Commerce.  See  Bays. 

BAKEK’s  central  rule.  See  Central  rule. 

BAKING,- 
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BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  of  reducing  meals 
of  any  kind,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  into  bread. 

The  forms  of  baking  among  us  may  be  reduced  to  two; 
the  one  for  unleavened,  the  other  for  leavened  bread. 

The  learned  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  time  when  baking 
full  became  a  particular  profellion,  and  bakers  were  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  generally  agreed  they  had  their  rife  in  the  Eafl, 
and  pa  (Ted  from  Greece  to  Italy  after  the  war  with  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  about  the  year  of  Rome  583.  Till  which  time  every 
houfewife  was  her  own  baker :  for  the  word  p’fior,  which 
ve  find  in  Roman  authors  before  that  time,  fignified  a  per- 
fon  who  ground  or  pounded  the  grain  in  a  mill  or  mortar 
to  prepare  it  for  baking,  as  Varro  obferves.  According  to 
Athenseus,  the  Cappadocians  were  the  mod  applauded 
bakers,  after  them  the  Lydians,  then  the  Phoenicians. 

To  the  foreign  bakers  brought  into  Rome,  were  added  a 
number  of  freed-men,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  body, 
or,  as  they  called  it,  a  college  ;  from  which  neither  they 
nor  their  children  were  allowed  to  withdraw. —  They  held 
their  effects  in  common,  and  could  not  difpofe  of  any  part 
of  them.  Each  bake-houfe  had  a  patronus,  who  had  the 
fuperintenduicy  thereof;  and  thefe  patroni  elt£led  one 
out  of  their  number  each  year,  who  had  the  fuperintend- 
ence  over  the  red,  and  the  care  of  the  college.  Out  ot 
the  body  of  the  bakers  every  now  and  then  one  was  ad 
mitted  among  the  fenators. 

To  preferve  honour  ami  honedy  in  the  college  of  bakers. 
they  weie  exprefly  prohibited  all  alliance  with  comedians 
and  gladiators  ;  each  had  his  Atop  or  bakehoufe,  and  they 
were  didributed  into  fourteen  regions  of  the  cii y .  They 
were  excufed  from  guardianfhips,  and  other  offices,  which 
might  divert  them  from  their  employment. 

By  our  own  datutes,  bakers  are  declared  not  to  be  handi¬ 
crafts. — No  man  for  ufing  the  myderies  or  fciences  of 
baking ,  brewing,  furveying,  or  writing,  dial!  be  inter¬ 
preted  a  handicraft.  22  H.  VIII.  cap.  13. 

The  bakers  of  London  make  the  nineteenth  company. 
They  were  incorporated  about  the  year  1  f)-/,  and  coofid 
of  a  mader,  four  wardens,  thirty  affidants,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-nine  on  the  livery,  befides  the  commonalty. 
The  bakers  of  London  are  under  the  juril'ditlion  of  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen. 

A  penalty  is  inflitfled  on  bakers  felling  at  a  higher  price 
than  is  fet  by  the  lord  mayor.  See  3  Geo.  II.  cap*  29. 
and  by  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  46.  bakers  are  to  fet  their  marks 
on  their  bread.  The  affize  of  bread  is  regulated  by  l'eve- 
ral  datutes.  See  8  Am),  cap.  )8.  31  Geo.  II.  cap.  29. 
•32  Geo.  IL  cap.  1 8.  3  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  6.  and  1 1. 

The  manner  of  baking  at  Otaheite,  and  in  many  iflands  of 
the  South  Seas,  is  as  follows.  They  make  fire  by  rubbing 
the  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of  an¬ 
other,  jud  as  the  carpenters  whet  a  chiffel ;  they  then  dig 
a  pit  in  the  ground  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  two  or 
three  yards  in  circumference  ;  they  pave  the  bottom  of  it 
with  large  pebble  dones,  which  they  lay  very  frnooih  and 
even,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  it  with  dry  leaves,  and  the 
hufks  of  the  cocoa-nut.  When  the  dones  are  properly 
heated,  they  take  out  the  embers  and  rake  out  the  affies  on 
every  fide,  then  cover  the  dones  with  a  layer  of  green 
cocoa- nut  tree  leaves,  and  wrap  up  the  animal  that  is  to 
be  drefi'ed,  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  If  it  be  a  fmal 
hog,  or  dog,  they  wrap  them  up  whole;  if  large,  they 
i'plit  them.  When1  placed  in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with 
hot  embers,  and  lay  upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yams 
wrapped  up  in  like  manner  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain. 
Over  thefe  they  fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  mix¬ 
ing  among  them  fome  of  the  hot  Hones,  with  more  cocoa- 
nut  tree  leaves,  and  then  clofe  up  all  with  earth,  fo  that 
the  heat  is  kept  in.  After  a  time  proportioned  to  what  is 
dre fling,  the  oven  is  opened,  and  the  meat  taken  out,  ten¬ 
der,  full  of  gravy,  and,  as  captain  Wallis  thought,  better 
in  every  refpedl  than  when  it  is  drefi'ed  any  other  way. 
Having  no  veffels  in  thefe  iflands  that  could  bear  the  fire, 
ihe  inhabitants  of  them  had  no  idea  of  hot  water,  or  its 
effedls,  and  therefore  always  roaded  or  baked  their  meat 
in  the  manner  above  related.  Hawkefvvorth’s  Account  of 
Voyages  in  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 
Baking  is  ufed  for  the  expofing  a  fubdance,  inclofed  in  a 
crud,  to  the  fire. 

This  makes  an  operation  in  pharmacy,  ufed  in  the  making 
of  an  oil  of  earth-worms,  commended  againd  arthritic, 
Ihooting  pains.  The  worms  having  dood  fome  time  to 
putrefy,  are  covered  up,  together  with  the  veffel  they  are 
in,  with  a  wheaten  crud,  and  fet  in  the  oven  :  by  which 
they  are  converted  to  a  thick  yellow  oily  liquor. 
Baking  porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 

BALA,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
mu  fa,  or  plantain  tree,  called  alfo  the  banana  and  ficoides , 
»  by  others. 

BALA  AMITES,  the  name  of  a  fc£l  in  the  fird  age  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  of  the  fame  import  in  the  Hebrew  language  with 
Nicolaitans,  in  the  Greek.  See  Nicolaitans. 
BALAENA.  See  Whale. 


B  ALAM  PULL!,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  tree  whefe  fruit  is  the  tamarind  of  the  {hops. 

BALANCE,  or  Ballancb,  libra,  one  of  the  fix  fimple 
powers,  in  Mechanics,  uled  principally  for  determining  the 
equality,  or  difference  of  weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and 
confcquently  their  maffes  or  quantities  of  matter. 

The  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  ancient  and  modern. 
The  ancient  or  Roman,  called  alfo Jlatera  Romana,  or Jleel- 
yard,  con  fids  of  a  lever  or  beam,  moveable  on  a  centre, 
and  fufpended  near  one  of  its  extremes  :  on  one  fide  the 
centre  are  applied  the  bodies  of  the  weighed,  and  their 
weight  is  meafured  by  the  divifion  marked  on  the  beam; 
on  the  other  fide  is  the  place  where  a  weight  moveable 
along  it  keeps  the  balance  in  cquilibrio. 

The  modern  balance,  now  ordinarily  in  ufe,  confids  of  a 
lever,  or  beam  fufpended,  exactly  by  the  middle  ;  to  the 
extremes  whereof 'are  hung  feales,  or  batons. 

In  each  cafe,  the  beam  is  called  the  jugv.m,  and  the  two 
moieties  thereof  on  each  fide  the  axis,  the  braebia ,  or  arms ; 
and  the  handle  whereby  it  is  held,  lrutlna  \  the  line  on 
which  the  beam  turns,  or  which  divides  its  brachia,  is 
called  the  axis  ;  and,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  brachia,  is  efteemed  but  a  point,  and  called 
the  centre  of  the  balance ;  and  the  places  where  the  weights 
are  applied,  the  points  of fufpenjion  or  application.  — 'I  hat 
flendei  part  perpendicular  to  the  jugum,  whereby  either 
the  equilibrium,  or  preponderency  of  bodies  is  indicated,  is 
called  the  tongue  of  the  balance. 

In  the  Roman  balance ,  therefore,  the  weight  ufed  for  a 
counterbalance  is  the  fame,  but  the  points  of  application 
are  various  ;  in  the  common  balance ,  the  counterpoife  i3 
various,  and  the  point  of  application  the  fame. 

The  principle  on  which  each  is  founded  is  the  fame,  and 
may  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

Balance,  dottrinc  of the. — The  beam  AB  [Tab.  Mechanics , 
fg.  9.)  the  principal  part  of  the  balance,  is  a  lever  of  the 
firlt  kind,  which  (inftead  of  refiing  on  a  fulcrum  at  C,  its 
centre  of  motion)  is  fufpended  by  fomewhat  faflened  to 
C  its  centre  of  motion.  So  that  the  mechanifm  of  the 
balance  depends  on  the  fame  theoiem  as  that  of  the  lever. 
Hence,  as  the  known  weight  is  to  the  unknown,  fo  is  the 
diftance  of  the  unknown  weight  from  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion,  to  the  difiance  of  the  known  weight,  where  the  two 
weights  will  counterpoife  each  other;  confiquently,  the 
known  weights  fliew  the  quantity  of  the  unknown. 

Or  thus  :  the  a£lion  of  a  weight  to  move  a  balance  is  by  fo 
much  greater,  as  the  point  preifed  by  the  weight  is  more 
diftant  trom  the  centre  of  the  balance  ;  and  that  atflion  fol¬ 
lows  the  proportion  of  the  diflance  of  the  faid  point  from 
that  centre.  When  the  balance  moves  about  its  centre,  the 
point  B  deferibes  the  arch  B  b  (fig.  10.  J ;  whilfi  the  point 
A  deferibes  the  arch  A  a,  which  is  the  biggefi  of  the  two  : 
therefore  in  the  motion  of  the  balance,  the  action  of  the 
fame  weight  is  different,  according  to  the  point  to  which 
it  is  applied  :  hence  it  follows,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
fpace  gone  through  by  the  point  at  A  is  as  A  a,  and  at  B 
as  B  b,  but  thofe  arches  are  to  one  another,  as  C  A,  C  B. 
Balance,  varieties  In  the  application  ofthe.  —  \{  the  brachia 
of  a  balance  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  ounce  applied 
to  the  ninth  divifion  from  the  centre,  will  equiponderate 
with  three  ounces  at  the  third ;  and  two  ounces  at  the  fixth 
divifion  a£l  as  ftrongly  as  three  at  the  fourth,  &c. 

Elence  it  follows,  that  the  aclion  of  a  power  to  move  a  ba¬ 
lance  is  in  a  r^ttio  compounded  of  the  power  itfelf,  and  its 
diltance  from  the  centre  :  for  that  diflance  is  as  the  fpace 
gone  through  in  the  motion  of  the  balance. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  weight  equally  preffes 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  whatever  height  it  hangs  from 
it,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  fixed  at  that  very 
point:  for  the  weight  at  all  heights  equally  flretches  the 
cord  by  which  it  hangs. 

A  balance  is  faid  to  be  in  equilibria,  when  the  actions  of  the 
weights  upon  the  brachia  to  move  the  balance,  are  equal,  fo 
as  mutually  to  deftroy  each  other.  When  a  balance  is  in 
equilibrio,  the  weights  on  each  fide  are  faid  to  be  equi¬ 
ponderate :  unequal  weights  may  alfo  equiponderate  •,  but 
then  the  diftances  from  the  centre  mull  be  reciprocally  as 
the  weights.  In  which  cafe,  if  each  weight  be  multiplied 
by  its  diflance,  the  products  will  be  equal  ;  which  is  the 
foundation  of  a  Aeel-yard. 

Thus  in  a  balance  whofe  brachia  are  very  unequal,  a  fcale 
hanging  at  the  fhorteft,  and  the  longefi;  divided  into  equal 
parts :  if  fuch  a  weight  be  applied  to  it,  as  at  the  firft  di¬ 
vifion  ffiall  equiponderate  with  one  ounce  in  the  fcale  ;  and 
the  body  to  be  weighed  be  put  in  the  fcale,  and  the  above 
mentioned  weight  be  moved  along  the  longefi  brachium ,  till 
the  equilibrium  be  found  ;  the  number  of  divifions  between 
the  body  and  the  centre  ffiews  the  number  of  ounces  that 
the  body  weighs,  and  the  fubdivifions  the  parts  of  an  ounce. 
On  the  fame  piinciple  alfo  is  founded  the  deceitful  balance, 
which  cheats  by  the  inequality  of  the  brachia  :  for  infiance, 
take  two  feales  of  unequal  weights,  in  the  proportion  of 
9  to  10,  and  hang  one  of  them  at  the  tenth  divifion  of  the 
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balance  above  defcribed,  and  another  at  the  ninth  divifion, 
fo  that  there  may  be  an  equilibr  ium  ;  if  then  you  take  any 
weights,  which  are  to  one  another  as  g  to  io,  and  put 
the  hrft  in  the  Atft  fcale,  and  the  fecond  in  the  other  fcaie, 
they  will  equiponderate. 

Several  weights,  hanging  at  feveral  diftances  on  one  tide, 
nay  equiponderate  with  a  Angle  weight  on  the  other  tide  : 
to  do  this  it  is  required,  that  the  product  of  that  weight, 
by  its  diftance  from  the  centre,  be  equal  to  the  fum  ot  the 
produ&s  of  all  the  other  weights,  each  being  multiplied 
by  its  diftance  from  the  centre. 

To  demon  Urate  which,  hang  three  weights  of  an  ounce 
each,  at  the  fecond,  third,  and  fifth  dtvifions  from  the 
centre,  and  they  will  equiponderate  with  the  weight  ot 
one  Angle  ounce  applied  to  the  tenth  divif.on  of  the  other 
bracbiurn  ;  and  the  weight  of  one  ounce  at  the  Axth  divi¬ 
fion,  and  another  of  three  ounces  at  the  fourth  divifion, 
wilfequiponderate  with  a  weight  of  two  ounces  on  the 
other  Ade  at  the  ninth  divifion. 

Several  weights  unequal  in  number,  on  either  tide,  may 
equiponderate:  in  this  cafe,  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied 
by  its  diftance  from  the  centre,  the  fums  of  the  products 
on  either  fide  will  be  equal ;  and  if  thofe  fums  be  equal, 

there  will  be  an  equilibrium.  _  j 

To  prove  which,  hang  on  a  weight  of  two  ounces  at  the 
fifth  divifion,  and  two  others,  each  ot  one  ounce,  at  the 
fecond  and  feventh  ;  and  on  the  other  Ade  hang  two 
weights,  each  alfo  of  one  ounce,  at  the  ninth  and  tenth 
diviAons  ;  and  there  two  will  equiponderate  with  thole 
three.  A  balance  of  this  kind,  the  arms  of  which  are 
equally  divided,  has  been  fometimes  called  an  arithmetical 

balance-,  becaufe  the  arithmetical  operations  of  addition, 

fubtra&ion,  multiplication,  diviAon,  and  the  rule  of  three, 
may  be  eaAly  performed  by  it.  s’Gravefaude,  i  hyhces, 

Elementa  Math.  vol.  i.  p.  50.  # 

To  the  juftnefsof  a  balance  it  is  required,  that  the  points 
of  fufpenfion  he  exactly  in  the  fame  line  as  the  centre  of 
the  balance-,  that  they  be  precifely  equuliftant  from  that 
point  on  either  fide  •,  that  the  brachia  be  as  long  as  conve¬ 
niently  they  may;  that  there  be  as  little  friction  as  pof- 
iihle  in  the  motion  of  the  beam  and  fcales  ;  and  laftty, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  placed  a  htt  e 
below  the  centre  of  motion. 

Mr.  Ludlam  has  contrived  a  balance  of  a  new  comtruCtion 
for  the  woollen  manufactures.  Their  thread  is  made  into 
ikains  of  the  fame  length ;  and  the  Anenefs  of  it  is  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  number  of  fkains  which  go  to  a  pound  ; 
the  coarl'eft  being  about  twelve  to  the  pound,  and  t  e 
fineft  near  Axty.  This  machine  is  debgned  for  weighing 
the  Ikains,  in  order  to  determine  their  refpednve  hneneh. 

It  refembles  the  beam  of  a  common  pair  of  fcales ;  atone 
end  of  it  is  Axed  a  weight,  called  the  counterpoi  e,  and 
at  the  other  end  a  hook  ;  in  forting,  the  Ikain  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  is  put  upon  the  hook,  and  links  down  more  oi  jcfs, 
according  to  its  weight,  till  the  counterpotle,  by  nfing, 
balances  it:  and  then  the  index  or  cock  of  the  beam, 
points  out  on  a  gradual  arch  the  number  of  ikains  of 
that  fort  which  goes  to  the  pound. 

A  fcale,  inftead  of  the  hook,  might  be  u fed  for  weighing 
money,  if  the  arch  were  properly  divided  for  thac  pur- 
rofe  See  a  drawing  of  this  machine,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  it,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  JS.P-  *?* 
Bai  ance  of  the  air,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  weight  ot  that  fluid, 
whereby,  according  to  its  known  property,  it  prefles  where 
it  is  lealt  re  lifted,  till  it  be  equally  adjufted  1.1  all  parts. 
....  /j/7av  is  a  nice  balance  ufed  in  determining  t 
BAexaa  wei  Jif  minute  bodies.  Its  ft-uSure  is  very  httlc 
different  from  that  of  the  common  fort  ;  except  that  it  is 
made  of  the  beft  fteel,  and  fitted  for  moving  with  the 

fmallelt  weight. 

Balance,  in  Ajlronomy.  See  Libra.  . 

Balance  c/  a  clock  or  ward,  is  that  part  of  either,  which  by 
its  mono,,  regulates  and  determines  the  beats.— 1  he  cir¬ 
cular  part  of  it  is  called  the  rim .  and  its  fpmdle  the  verge  . 
th„e  belong  to  it  alfo  two  fellas  or  nuts,  which  play  in 
the  fangs  of  the  crown-wheel ;  m  pocket-watches,  that 
Kong  find  in  which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays 
and  in  the  middle  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  crown-wheel 
ZX  called  the  fotettce :  the  wrought  piece  w, rich  covets 
the  lalencc,  and  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  balanc 
‘  '  ,  ?,  ,he  COCK  :  the  fo.ll  fprmg  m  the  new  pocket- 

watches  is  called  the  regulator. 

RalTnce,  h, Jr, JIM  is  an  lojlrument  for  determining 
the  fpeciftc  gravities  of  bodies.  SeeHYDROS  r  A  i  ical. 
Balance,  in  the  Account,  of  Merchants,  is,  when  the  debio, 
and  c, editor  ftdes  of  an,  d,(l,„a  account  ate  equal.  In 

fuch  cafe  the  account  is  find  to  be  hal“nced'  .  b  h 
Balance  of  a  merchant,  or  trader  s  books,  i  his  is  a  branch 
of  the  art  of  accountantlhip.  In  the  method  of  keeping 
the  books  of  craders,  according  to  that  excellent  art  o 
charge  and  difeharge  by  double  entry,  fuch  books,  if  cor- 
redly  kept,  will  always  be  At  for  a  general  balance.  I  o. 
fuch  "is  the  excellency  of  that  method,  that  the  books 


theinfelves  muft  necefrarily  balance  on  the  whole,  though 
not  in  every  diftintff  account,  throughout  the  ledger. 
Balance,  among  Painters.  See  ho.ii  ilibrium. 

Balance  of  Power,  in  the  Political  Syjlem,  originates  from* 
and  is  maintained  by  the  alliances  of  different  nations,  as 
their  circumftances  and  intereft  may  require.  • 

Balance  of  trade  denotes  an  equality  between  the  value  ot 
commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  value  of  the 
native  productions  tranfported  into  other  nations. 

It  is  necefl'ary  that  this  balance  be  kept  in  trading  nations  ; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  made  in  commodities,  it  muft  in  fpecie; 
Hereby  it  is,  that  we  know  whether  a  nation  gains  or  lofes 
by  foreign  trade,  or  any  branch  thereof;  and  confe- 
qucntly,  whether  that  nation  grows  richer  or  poorer. 

There  are  divers  methods  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge. 

i.  That  moll  received  is,  by  taking  a  ftri£f  iurvey  of  what 
proportion  the  value  of  the  commodities  exported  bears  to 
thofe  imported.  If  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  it  is 
concluded  that  nation  is  in  a  gaining  way,  it  being  luppo  - 
ed  that  the  overplus  is  imported  in  bullion,  and  fo  mcieates 
the  treafure  of  the  nation.— But  this  method  is  very  un¬ 
certain  :  by  reaion  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  true 
account  either  of  the  exports  or  imports-  (i.)  Cuftom- 
houfe  books  are  no  rule  in  this  caie;  by  reaion  or  th  .  run¬ 
ning  of  goods,  efpeciaily  many  ftne  commodities  of  lmall 
bulk,  but  great  value:  as  point,  lace,  ribbands,  Aik,  jew¬ 
els,  Ane  linens,  &c.  alfo  wines,  brandies,  teas,  and  the 
like.  2.  To  which  add  various  accidents  which  affect 
the  value  of  the  ftock  either  fent  out  or  brougtn  in  ,  as 
Ioffes  at  fea,  markets,  bankrupts,  ieizures,  &c.  _  (3  ) 
Then,  as  to  particular  trades,  there  are  divers  countries  cd 
which  (he  manufa£tures  we  fend  out  are  inconfideuble, 
yet  the  goods  we  import  are  neceffary  to  the  carrying  on 
our  trade  in  general;  as  the  trade  to  Norway,  &c.  for 
timber  and  naval  ftores.  Alfo  the  Eafl  India  company, 

whole  imports  much  exceed  their  exports;  yet  is  their  trade 

highly  advantageous  to  the  nation:  as  we  iell  much  of  'hele 
imports  to  foreigners,  and  wear  others,  e.  gr.  calhcoes, 
and  Aiks,  in  lieu  of  linens  and  Aiks  from  other  commits, 
which  would  coft  us  dearer. 

2.  The  fecond  method  is,  by  obferving  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change,  which,  if  generally  above  the  intrinAc  value  or  par 
of  the  coins  of  foreign  countries,  fhews  that  we  not  only 
lofe  by  fuch  exchanges,  but  that  we  lofe  by  the  genera 
couife  of  our  trade. — But  this  method  is  imperfect  , 
Ance  we  trade  to  many  countries,  with  which  there  is  no 

fettled  courfe  of  exchange.  _  .  . 

3.  A  third  way  is,  by  obferving  the  increafe  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  our  coin  and  bullion.  —  But  this  is  the  leaf!  obvious 
and  palpable  of  any;  for  the  money  feems  to  vulgar  eyes 
molt  plentiful  when  there  is  the  leaft  occafioti  for  it  ;  and 
move  lcarce  as  the  occaAous  for  employing  it  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  advantageous  :  by  which  means  vve  feem  to 
have  moft  money  when  we  have  lealt  trade.  ft  bus,  e.  gr. 
when  the  Eaft  India  company  have  a  great  fale  to  make, 
money  is  generally  found  to  be  fcarce  in  London ;  becaufe 
the  occ.iAon  engages  people  to  employ  quantities  w.iicb 
they  had  provided  for  that  purpofe.  So,  a  high  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft  will  make  money  feem  fcarce,  becaufe  every  man  as 
foon  as  he  makes  up  a  imall  fum,  employs  it  in  the 

purchafe  of  ftock.  _  . 

4.  The  fourth  method  (which  is  Ar  Jof.  Child  s)  is  derived 
from  the  increafe,  or  the  diminution,  of  our  trade  and 
(flipping  in  general :  for  if  thele  diminifh,  whatever  profit 
particular  men  may  make,  the  nation  lofes  ;  and  viceverfa . 
He  lays  it  down  as  an  infallible  rule,  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  wherever  trade  is  great,  and  continues  fo,  and 
grows  daily  greater,  and  the  (hipping  increafes  for  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages,  that  trade  muft  be  nationally  profitable. 
Even  in  the  cafe  of  a  merchant,  who,  by  driving  a  great 
trade,  ruins  himfclf;  though  he  lofe,  what  a  multitude  are 
gainers  by  him,  as  the  king,  and  cullom-houfe  officers; 
be  Tides  ftiiprights,  butchers,  brewers,  bakers,  ropemakers, 
porters,  carmen,  manufacturers,  mariners,  c<_c. 
Balance,  to,  in  Sea  Language,  Agniftes  to  contract  a  fail 
into  a  narrower  compafs,  in  a  ftorm,  by  retrenching,  or 
folding  up  n  part  of  it  at  one  corner* 

Balance  of  the  boom-main- fail,  is  performed,  after  all  its 
reefs  are  taken  in,  by  rolling  up  a  Amilar  portion  of  the 
hindmoft,  or  aftmolt  lower  corner  called  the  clue,  and 
fattening  it  flrongly  to  the  boom,  fecuring  it  from  being 
fretted  by  the  cord  that  fattens  it. 

B  At  ance  of  the  mizen  is  thus  performed  ;  the  mizen-yar  d  is 
lowered  a  little,  a  final!  portion  of  the  fail  is  rolled  up  at 
the  peck,  or  upper  corner,  and  fattened  to  the  yard,  about 
a  fifth  inward  from  the  outer  end,  or  yard-arm,  towards 

Balance-^,  in  Ichthyology ,  an  Engliffi  name  for  the  Adi 
called  the  zygxna  by  autnors,  and  by  fome _  the  hammer- 
headed, /hark, or  lib  ell  a.  It  is,  according  to.the"fwJJ'e’ 
dian  fyltem,  a  fpecies  of  the  fqualus,  and  is  diftmguilhed 
by  that  author,  by  the  name  of  the  fqualus  wit  .  a  very 
broad  and  tranfvevfe  head,  refemblmg  a 
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BALANCERS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  are  two  fmall  oblong 
bodies,  placed  under  the  wings  of  the  two-winced  flies'' 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplying  the  office  oAhe  two 
other  wings,  which  ihofe  of  the  four- winged  clafs  are 
poflefled  of. 

BAL  ANCIEk,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  finking  of  coins,  me¬ 
dals,  counters,  and  the  like.  See  Coinage. 

BALA  NI,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fhell- 
fifli,  belonging  to  the  cJafsof  multivalves,  approaching  to 
the  fli ape  of  an  acorn  (paXon and  ufually  growing  to  the 
(hells  of  the  larger  fort  of  fea  fhell-fifh  :  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called  in  Engl i lb,  centre  fhells.  See  the  figure  in 
Table  III.  of  Shells,  N°  26. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  miflake  the  names  of  the  mul¬ 
tivalve  fhells  fo  far  as  to  confound  the  balani  and  concha 
antijeree,  as  they  are  called,  together  ;  though  they  be  ex¬ 
tremely  different.  1 

I  he  balani  are  found  affixed  in  cluflers  toathoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  fubmarine  things  ;  fuch  as  the  harder  fea-plants,  all 
forts  of  teflaceous,  andcruflaceousfea-animals,  rocks,  and 
timber.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  two  fubdiflinc- 

Jionsofwide  and  narrowmouthed, indudingfeveralfpecies. 

1  lie  fmall  hfli  which  nature  has  covered  with  this  fhell  is 
of  a  very  admirable  flrudfure.  Leewenhoeck  acknowledges 
that  he_never  met  with  any  animal,  in  which  fo  many  ob- 
jetts  of  wonder  lay  open  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  this.  It  has 
twelve  legs  or  arms  which  are  crooked,  and  garnifhed 
with  a  great  number  of  hairs  :  thefe  twelve  they  elevate 
on  all  occasions  5  and,  befide  thefe,  they  have  eight  others, 
which  are  much Smaller,  and  Hand  lower.  Their  body  is, 
in  *11  refpeds,  like  that  of  the  concha  antifera.  It  is  car¬ 
tilaginous,  and  mucous,  and  of  an  ill  tafte.  The  fhell 
fhapes  ltfelf,  at  the  bafe,  to  the  figure  of  the  furface  of 
whatever  it  grows  to,  and  flicks  very  firmly  to  it. 

^LinnWyflem.isafpeciesoftheLEPAS. 
A^ANIiLS  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  (tone,  feeming  to  have  been  of  the  femioel- 
luc,d  gems,  rhey  defenbe  two  fpecies  of  it  the  one  of 
which  was  yellow  and  the  other  green,  but  each  having 
veins  of  a  flame  colour.  Their  deferiptions  are  too  fho n 
for  us  to  be  able  to  afeertam  what  Hones,  among  thofe 
known  at  this  time,  they  meant.  b 

Some  think  the  balanites  to  have  been  the  lapis  Judaicus 
unnac,C?Ullt  of..Its  acorn-like  figure  and  fize.  Plin.  Nat! 
it  Ct'  ANTrioXXXVn‘  CaP’  10'  Dardouin. 

13  ALAN  US,  fiaxzvo;,  or  Glans,  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
anatormfts  for  the  nut  of  the  yard.  Sometimes  alfo  the 
clitoris  is  fo  called. 

Balanus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  suppository 
Balanus  Myrepsica,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the’oily 

acorn.  I  he  whole  nut  ,5  of  a  purging  quality  ;  and  the 
dry  prefling  or  powder  after  the  oil  is  taken  out  is  of  a 
cleanhng  and  drying  nature. 

BALASS,  or  Ball  as,  a  precious  flone,  of  the  rubv  kind  • 
whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  ballas-ruby.  *  ’ 

ALA  1 1  IP,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the  peo- 
p  e  o  the  1  hilippme  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  bird,  byPthe 

Tt  AfligAn°c[-|TMCrVhuy  C  ‘Vine  thc  event  of  things.  7 
BALALS  1INES,  Balaustia,  from  /3«xa,rf(oy,  in  Phar. 

T,C.y ;/  -L  fl°,We.rS  °fthe  W,ld  pomegranate,  or  maluspunica 

nluch  3re  Veryr°Ugh  t0  the  t0,1guc  a°d  palate, 
and I  very  aflrtngent ;  and  on  that  account  are  frequently 

BAUI  BUS  AR  nm  •  *n  fluXes’  ller"ias«  &c 

*BL  S  ARD  US  in  Ornithology,  the  name  ufed  by  authors 

for  the  b.rd  called  in  Englifh  the  bald  buzzard.  ^  It  i  of 

the  long-winged  and  hawk- kind,  and  has  been  deferred 

by  Aldrovandus,  and  fome  other  authors,  under  the  name 

of  the  halite  tus  and  morphnus,  two  kinds  of  the  eagle 

It  frequents  the  Ihores  ot  ponds  and  rivers,  and  fometimes 

of  the  fea  where  ,t  preys  on  fill,.  It  builds  on  the  ground 

among  reeds,  and  lays  three  or  four  large  white 
tie  lefs  than  hen’s  eggs.  1  C  eg®s>  »t- 

BALCONY,  from  the  French  balcon,  in  Jnchitedurc.  Bal 
conies  are  a  kind  of  open  galleries  without  the  walls  of 
buildings,  contrived  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  looking 
around,  feeing  proceflions,  cavalcades,  and  the  like  g 
Where  there  is  but  one,  it  is  ufually  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  arid  level  with  the  firft  floor  ?0me 
times  they  are  made  of  wood,  fometimes  of  call  iron  •  the 
former Surrounded  with  a  rail,  or  ballultn.de,  the  latter 
wrought  in  various  figures  in  demi-rclicvo.  Some  are  alfo 

:livmCfancies!!0U,  ^addoned  *n  crail-work,  or  llouriflies  of 

Balcony,  in  a  (hip,  denotes  a  gallery  either  covered  or 

open,  made  abaft,  either  for  ornament,  or  convenience 
of  the  captain  s  cabin.  C'ucnce 

BALDACANIFER  corruptly  alfo  written  balcanifer  de 

Su^£eareri  CHiefly  in  a”ciem  order  of 

BALDACHIN,  or  Baldaquin,  a  piece  of  architefture  in 
form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  with  columns,  and  feiving 
as  a  crown  or  covering  to  an  altar  g 

S.T’toT rrom  ,hc  ,ta,iau  baU“Mn"  whkl‘  %■ 
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BV;DriA"n;N>  or  R.'V'nAKlN,>  °r  CALDEriN,  popularly 

of  cloth  nv  "tp  "f  JvI!dale  A&c  Waiters,  denotes  a  rich  kind 

It  took  th«a<t  °  g°  C  W'<rv and  fi^  woofjvarioufly  figured. 
It  took  the  denomination  from  its  being  formerly  brough- 

BAniM^C!°rntneSMT  Baldacio,  or  Babylon.'  ** 
LALDMONIE  an  o!d  Englifh  name  for  gentian,  the  root 

m  'iZb‘nr  f  “fed|  me<tac,ne  i  alio  have  called  the 
niium,  or  fpignel,  by  this  name. 

L7  Tpy MAh',  a  fallincr  of  the  hair, 
elpecially  tha  of  the  finciput,  without  being  able  to 

grow  again  ;  the  motfture  of  the  head,  which  flfould  feed 
it,  being  dried  up  by  fome  difeafe,  old  age,  or  the  in 
moderate  ufe  of  powder,  &c.  **  1 

L  differs  from  alopefia,  area ,  ophiafis,  and  tinea,  as  thefe  all 
ante  from  fome  v,ce  in  the  nutritious  “S 

ohf  h'  NT*  Bot  ,h'  is  not  Tan 

obferved  by  modern  pbyiicians.  ays 

en  the  eye-lids  filed  their  hair,  it  is  called  a  ptihfis 
Among  the  caufes  of  kalda,fs,  immoderate  vene/y  r  ' 
put  one  of  the  chief:  old  age  ufually  brl'g  i7on  of 

be'the  tr^01?6  7  ,  ,'?vc.,he  P™nima,e  caufe  of daldatfs  to 
be  the  drynefs  of  the  brain,  and  its  Ihrinking  from  1 Ida 

ran.  t  lla.tng  been  obferved,  that  in  tdj  petfcns'hem 

the  bram.3  ” C‘"')'  fpaK  beIW«"  *ull  and 

C'hus,  Bald-fat,,  wasa  frequent  term  of  reproach 
tile  Romans  ;  among  whom  this  defefl  was  in  a, cat  dil- 
rei  it.  ence  divers  arts  to  conceal  it,  asfaife  hair"  i  «a 
Icriculus  contrived  on  purpofe.  nair,  a 

1  he  later  i^omans,  however  fc'emprJ  tn,  v,  ? 

Ciled  to  Udtuft;  for  we  fin'j  ™ 

Di'ophamu3'; 

ornator  glabranus.  See  Alopecia  '  S’ 

Bale  YnCSph°/fh0ruSt  See  P«^phorus. 
dife  'uua^iped^orf'iac'ked’u^"^'''!  oPmerchati- 

ve^ighjLfte, 

the  weather^  Mor^?1"8’  °l  to  Freferve  n 
this  kind  oi  package.  L  Capakle  of 

for  exportation,  ou"ht  to  be  in  A  /  10  Jj'S’  °r  ^ntenel*cl 

goods.  h  L  Ind,a  company  fell  their  bale- 

“  >be  Trad,,  the  bulky  good.  as 

laltp.tre,  pepper,  red-earth,  tea,  &c.  X  8  *  $ 

lb, 'bale  goods  Hand  oppofed  piece-goods. 

'of  tliefr  HZ™'  Ca"'d  «  a«ou„, 

dowlas,  either  three,  three  and  a  half,  o, 

.ogEe,ifeftabm,rS  *  “min 

parts  of  Prt'^VoS  i"  CZ 

m  the  Levant  for  Venice  paper  ’  a’Hl  ,S  fold 

Bale  of  dice ,  denotes  a  little  tvirlfe,  „ 

BilENMR  B°f<li“  f°rpla>i'1'  . . 8 

ofLeira  „f'wi,LEb 

known.  Blount  fays,  thatVSt’.'S HTviZpf ' 
BAI  EOT  ACn-S  Ur  l7e/bee”  a  kind  of  bar8e-  ’  P'  5‘ 

“  o%;  r;»  rf  ***?  ^ 

RAuqra  y  'oe  "ame  of  CAPKtscus.  1  ’  m0rc  a"r 

BALISIA.  See  Ballista. 

ALLS  1  ES,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  the  r ,  • 

ihe  an’ph- 

jf  'smsi;~ssss 

RAT  TW?Ch  m°re  beautifully  coloured.  ^  k’ 

DAlalQb,  in  Agriculture,  are  ridges  or  banl-c  kef 
furiows,  or  nieces  of  anbl/i  t  k  bctween 

alfo  ufed  fo rP  he  polcS  or  r  fr  =  ^ 

Br„,S  ahZi'?„i:“"'  pi"«  Of  «-•«  brought 

'"inchesZare!"  °f  impM‘cd>  ««  to  twelve 

Sef™u«ef‘*‘  arC  aCC°Unted  ,imber'  if  ab°«  eight 

In 
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In  feme  parts  of  England,  balky  or  bawl ,  denotes  trie  rum¬ 
mer  beam  of  a  building. 

Balks,  or  hawks,  alfo  denote  poles  laid  over  a  liable,  or 
other  building,  for  the  roof. 

B  ALKERS,  in  the  Fijhery,  perfons  placed  on  rocks,  and  emi¬ 
nences  at  fea,  to  tpy  the  herring  droves,  and  give  notice 
to  the  fifhermen  by  waving  boughs,  what  way  they  go, 
and  where  they  may  be  found.  I  Stat.  Jac.  1.  cap.  23. 

BALL  gives  the  denomination  to  a  fpecies  of  game  or  lpoit 
frequent  among  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  had  four  kinds  of pilot,  or  ballsy  the  nrft 
called  trigon ,  or  trigonalis,  becaufe  the  three  gamefters 
at  it  were  placed  in  a  triangle:  thefe  caught  and  toiled  the 
hall,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  fecond  called  follis,  made  of  leather,  blown  up  like 
our  foot-balls  :  the  largeft  fort  of  thefe  were  ftruck  with 
the  arm,  the  fmaller  with  the  hit  :  the  former  feem  to 
have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  paganica ,  as  be¬ 
ing  much u fed  in  country  villages:  the  fourth  was  the  har- 
pajly  a  kind  of  fmall  ball,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  gamelters 
endeavoured  to  fnatch  it  from  each  other. 

Galen  has  an  entire  treatife  on  the  exercife  of  the  leficr 

ball . 

Ball,  pila,  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  form  of  medicines. 

We  meet  with  balls  for  the  tooth-ach  •,  fpitting-WA  ufed 
to  promote  adifeharge  of  faliva,  &c. 

Ball  is  alfo  ufed  in  Cornwall,  &c.  for  a  tin-mine. 

In  this  fenfe  Godolphin’s  ball  is  faid  to  be  the  moll  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  the  balls  or  mines  in  Cornwall,  for  quantity 
of  metal.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  1 38.  p.  95 1. 

Ball  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  well-known  tenle,  for  an  afiembly  of 
both  fexes,  who  dance  to  the  found  of  inftruments. 

Balls,  in  Architecture,  are  reprefented  at  C  fig.  40.  (Tab. 
Jrchit.J  and  are  ufed  for  fupporting  Attic  pedeftals. 

Balls,  billiard,  are  ivory  balls  ufed  in  the  game  of  billiards. 
Moxon  deferibes  the  method  of  turning  hollow  ivory  balls, 
one  within  another.  Meehan.  Exerc.  p.  219. 

Balls,  in  Brewing.  They  are  either  brown  or  pale,  and 
ufed  to  fine,  feed,  preferve,  and  colour  malt -drinks, 
wines,  and  cyders.  See  the  compofnion  of  them  de- 
feribed  under  Brewing. 

Balls,  chewing ,  are  thofe  which  the  horfe  is  to  keep 
champing  or  mafticating  in  his  mouth,  a  confiderable 
time,  without  fwallowing.  Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  for 
jolt  appetite  a  thing  very  incidental  to  horles. 

They  are  ufually  made  of  ajfa-foetida,  liver  of  antimony, 
juniper,  bay-wood,  and  peliitory  of  Spain,  beaten  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  mafs  with  verjuice.  The  method  of  ad- 
miniflration  is  to  wrap  one  of  the  baits  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  having  a  firing  faftenrd  to  it,  make  the  horfe  chew  it 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Balls ,cryfialline.  There  are  two  forts  of  foffile  bodies  men¬ 
tioned  in  authors  by  this  name,  and  diftinguifhed  into  the 
echinated,  and  concave. 

The  firfi  are  roundifli  nodules  of  ftrong  matter,  covered 
over  with  points  of  cryftal ;  and  the  other,  flints  and  other 
Rones,  having  cavities  in  their  middles,  which  are  lined, 
or  crufted  over  with  thefe  cryftals. 

Ball  of  the  foot  of  a  dog ,  is  the  prominent  part  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  foot,  called  by  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  age, 
pclota,  which  is  to  be  taken  away  in  expeditation. 
Du-Cange  GlofT.  Lac. 

Balls,  in  Electricity.  Mr.  Canton’s  balls  are  two  pieces  of 
cork,  or  pith  of  elder,  nicely  turned  in  a  lathe,  to  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  pea,  and  fufpended  by  fine  linen  threads  :  in¬ 
tended  as  electrometers,  and  of  excellent  ufetodil- 
cover  fmall  degrees  of  elcCiricity,  to  obferve  the  changes  of 
it  from  pofitive  to  negative,  and  vicevcrfa  :  and  to  efiimate 
the  force" of  a  fhock  before  the  difeharge,  fo  that  the  ope¬ 
rator  fhall  always  be  able  to  tell  very  nearly  before  the 
difeharge,  by  knowing  how  high  he  has  charged  his  jars, 
what  the  explofion  will  be.  Dr.  Pnefiley  s  Hift.  of  EleCl. 
3d  edit.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p*  101. 

Balls,  fire,  are  bags  of  canvas  filled  with  gunpowder,  ful 
phur,  faltpetre,  pitch,  See.  to  be  thrown  by  the  foldiers, 
or  out  of  mortars,  in  order  to  fire  houfes,  incommode 
trenches,  advanced  pofts,  or  the  like. 

The  Greeks  had  divers  kinds  of  fire-balls  made  of  wood, 
fometimesa  fool,  or  even  a  cubit  long  their  heads  being 
armed  with  fpikes  of  iron,  beneath  which  were  hemp, 
pitch,  and  other  combuftibles,  which  being  fet  on  fire, 
were  caft  among  the  enemy. 

The  preparations  of fire-balls ,  among  the  moderns,  conn  Its 
of  feveral  operations,  viz.  making  the  bag,  preparing  the 
compofition,  tying,  and  lafily  dipping  the  ball. 

The  bags  for  this  purpofe  are  either  oval  or  round. 
Thecompofition,  wherewith  fire-balls  are  filled,  is  various. 
To  ten  pounds  of  meal-gunpowder,  add  two  of  faltpetre, 
one  of  fulphur,  and  one  of  colophony  :  or,  to  fix  pounds 
of  gun  powder,  add  four  of  faltpetre,  four  of  fulphur, -one 
of  powdered  glafs,  half  a  pound  of  antimony,  as  much 
camphor,  an  ounce  of  fa!  ammoniac,  and  four  of  com* 
Vol.  I.  N°  32. 
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mon  fair,  all  pulverized.  Sometimes  they  ever.  fsi\fir tA 
balls  with  hand-granadees. 

For  tying  the  fire-balls,  they  prepare  two  iron  rings,  one 
fitted  around  the  aperture,  where  the  ball  is  to  be  lighted* 
the  other  near  its  bafe.  A  cord  is  tied  to  thele  rings  iii 
fuch  manner  as  that  the  feveral  turns  reprefent  femicivcles* 
or  meridians  of  the  fphere,  cutting  the  globe  through  the 
poles  :  over  the  cords,  extended  according  to  the  length 
of  the  ball,  others  are  tied,  cutting  the  former  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  making  a  knot  at  each 
interfcclion.  Lafily,  putting  in  a  leaden  bullet,  the  red  of 
the  fpace  is  filled  with  tow  or  paper.  Ihus  completed, 
the  fire-ball  remains  to  be  dipped  in  a  compofition  of 
melted  pitch,  colophony,  and  linfeed-oil,  or  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  after  dipping,  they  cover  it  round  with  tow,  and 
dip  again,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  juft  diameter  required. 
al  ls  of  fire  in  the  air,  are  meteors  (ometimes  feen  palling 
over  countries,  and  computed  by  philofophers  to  be  often 
at  leaft,  thirty  miles  high,  ihey  lometimes  burft  at  that 
height  5  and  though  the  air  mull  be  exceeding  rare  there* 
yet  the  explofion  is  heard  at  that  diftance,  and  for  te- 
venty  miles  round  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  &c.  Does 
not  this  look  as  if  a  rare  atmofphere,  almoft  a  vacuum , 
was  no  had  conductor  of  found  *  Dr.  Franklin  s  Works* 

p.  437- 

Alls,  glafs.  See  Glass-^c/A. 

alls.  'Zooiogifis  fpeak  of  a  fort  of  balls  of  hair  covered  over 
with  a  fmooih,  fhining  coat,  or  {hell  found  in  the  fto- 
machs  of  oxen,  cows,  calves,  horfes,  fheep,  jind  goats, 
particularly  the  chamois,  or  rupicaprai  See  aEgacro- 
PfLUS. 

Some  alfo  have  been  found  in  the  uterus, and  ovaries  of  fe¬ 
males.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gives  the  hiftory  of  a  ball  <ound  in 
the  inteftines  of  a  man,  much  afflicled  with  tne  colic,  fix 
inches  in  circumference,  of  a  fpungy  fubftance,  and  which 
when  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  appeared  made  up  of 
fmall  tranfparent  hairs  or  fibres,  wrought  together  like  the 
tophus  bovinus :  in  the  middle  was  a  common  plumftone  ; 
which  made,  as  it  were,  the  core  or  nucleus,  around  which 
the  fibrous  matter  had  gathered  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum. 
Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  3°9-  P-  23^7-  Sloan,  in  i  hil.  lianf. 
N°  282.  p.  1283,  feq.  See  Hair. 

Others  have  been  found,  with  plum-ftones,  and  cherry- 
(tones,  in  the  centres.  Bezoars  have  ufually  fome  feed  fof 
a  nucleus.  The  origin  and  formation  of  thefe  balls  are  con- 
,  tefted.  Bartholin,  and  after  him  Dr.  Plott,  and  others, 
attribute  them  to  the  creatures  licking  themielves,  and 
fwallowing  the  hair,  which  being  elaborated  in  the  reticu¬ 
lum,  becomes  compacted  together  much  after  the  manner 
that  the  wool  of  a  hat  is  by  the  hand  of  the  workman  ; 
and  lying  long  in  the  ftomach,  have  a  thick  tough  coat, 
fuperinduced  by  the  plenty  of  flime  it  there  meets  with. 

Plott,  1.  c.  §  71.  .  . 

The  Royal  Academyof  Sciences  at  Paris  fubftitute  another 
origin.  In  difledling  the  chamois,  a  ball  was  found  in  the 
third  ventricle,  which  did  not  feem  compofed  of  hair,  but 
of  woody  fibres,  as  appeared  from  their  inequality,  which 
were  neither  uniform  in  figure  and  fize,  as  hairs  are.  Add, 
that  the  like  balls  are  found  in  horfes,  which  are  not  ani¬ 
mals  that  lick  themfelves,  and  where  of  confequence  they 
muft  be  formed  of  fomething  elfe  than  hair.  Hence  tne 
generality  of  naturalifts,  particularly  Gefneratid  Camera- 
rius,  take  thefe  balls  to  be  formed  of  the  refidue  of  the 
plants,  which  the  animals  have  eaten,  the  haider  fibies 
whereof  remain  undigelted.  Thofe  of  the  rupicapra,  in 
particular,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fibres  of  the  plant  doro* 
nicum ,  reputed  by  fome  a  fpecies  of  aconite.  Phil. 

Tranf.  NQ  189.  p.  373.  . 

Balls,  or  Ballets,  in  Heraldry ,  make  a  frequent  bearing 
in  coats  of  arms,  though  never  fo  called  *  hut  having  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feveral  colours  leveral  names  ;  as  bejants, 
when  the  colour  is  or  \  plates  when  argent ;  butts  when 
azure,  torteaux  when  gules  ;  pomeis  when  vert ;  pellets  or 
agrejfes  when  fable :  goipcs  when  purple ;  orenges  when 
tanner,  wd  guzes  vhen  f anguine. 

Ball,  Hero’s ,  pila  Hcronis,  is  a  kind  of  artiacial  fountain* 
wherein  the  water  is  made  to  fpout  out  of  a  hollow  baity 

or  globe.  ■  ,  .  r  . 

It  takes  the  denomination  from  the  inventor  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  left  the  defeription  of  it  in  his  Spt- 
ritalia.  See  Fountain. 

Balls,  horfe,  among  Farriers,  a  kind  of  cordial  medicines 
adminiftered  in  form  of  balls,  fuppofed  of  great  virtue  for 
feeding  and  (Lengthening  found,  as  well  as  healing  and 

raifing  unfound  horfes.  .  ..  r  1 

Balls,  Markham’s  horfe,  are  a  preparation  of  amfe-feeds, 
carthamus,  elecampane,  and  other  ingredients,  wrought 
into  a  ft  ill  pafte,  and  thence  formed  into  bads.  1  hey  are 
clean  fin  g  and  emollient,  efficacious  in  colds,  forfeits  and 
hard  labour,  and  efpccially  ufeful  where  any  of  the  chief 
vifecra  are  decayed:  nothing  raifes  a  lean  jade  fo  loon, 
being  partly  food,  partly  phyfie.  B  lt  s 
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Balls,  land,  thofe  winch  being  thrown  out  of  a  mortar, 
fall  to  the  ground,  burn  and  burft  there.  The  ingredients 
are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  water  balls,  only  the  fpecific 
gravity  is  not  attended  to. 

Balls,  light,  are  fuch  as  diffufe  an  intenfe  light  around  ; 
or  they  are  balls  which  being  cart:  out  of  a  mortar,  or  the 
hand,  burn  for  fome  time  and  illuminate  the  adjacent 
parts. 

Thofe  for  the  hand  are  made  of  ground  powder,  falt- 
petre,  brimftone,  camphor,  and  borax,  all  fprinkled  with 
oil  and  mouldered  into  a  mafs  with  fuet,  common  and 
Greek  pitch,  to  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  granado :  this  is 
wrapped  up  in  tow,  with  a  fheet  of  ftrong  paper  over  it. 
To  fire  it,  a  hole  is  made  into  it  with  a  bodkin,  into 
which  is  put  fome  priming,  that  will  burn  flow.  Its  u(e 
is  to  cart  into  any  works  that  are  to  be  difcovered  in  the 
night  time. 

For  the  larger  light  balls ,  or  thofe  to  be  thrown  to  a  greater 
diftance,  they  are  prepared  by  melting  equal  quamies  of 
fulphur,  turpentine,  and  pitch;  and  by  dipping  in  this 
compofition  an  earthen,  or  (lone  ball,  of  a  diameter  much 
lefs  than  that  of  the  mortar  out  of  which  the  fir t-ball  is 
to  be  cart:  :  then  rolling  it  in  gun-powder,  and  covering 
it  round  with  gaufe,  the  dipping  is  repeated  till  it  comes 
to  fit  the  cavity  of  the  mortar:  laftiy ,  it  is  fprinkled  a- 
rcund  with  gun-powder.  This,  being  once  kindled,  will 
ftrongly  illuminate  all  round  the  place  where  it  is  thrown, 
and  give  opportunity  for  examining  the  ftate  and  condi¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Balls,  martial,  in  Chcmijlry,  a  mixture  of  filings  of  iron, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  formed  into  a  folid  confidence,  and 
the  form  of  a  ball,  ufed  to  impregnate  water,  or  other  li¬ 
quids,  with  iron,  difiolved  by  the  tartareous  acid. 
rl  hey  are  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  tincture  of  Mar  s 
tartarifed ;  and  therefore  thefe  preparations  may  be  fubfli- 
tuted  for  each  other. 

To  m  ake  martial  balls ,  take  one  part  of  filings  of  iron,  and 
two  parts  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  or  iron  veffel  with 
fome  water  ;  ftir  the  mixture  from  time  to  time,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  almoft  dry ;  add  more  water,  and  ftir  it  as  before, 
till  it  acquires,  when  nearly  dry,  fomewhat  of  the  con- 
fiftence  and  tenacity  of  foftened  rofin  ;  then  it  is  rolled 
into  the  form  of  a  ball,  generally  kept  tied  up  in  a  rag,  and 
when  it  is  ufed,  infufed  into  water,  till  it  gives  fome  co¬ 
lour  to  that  liquid.  Mac.  Chem.  Diet.  Eng.  Ed. 

Balls,  mercurial,  in  Chcmijlry,  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
tin,  fufficiently  folid  to  be  moulded,  and  to  preferve  a 
given  form. 

To  make  mercurial  balls,  add  mercury  to  melted  tin,  and 
pour  the  fluid  mafs  into  a  round  and  hollow  mould. 
'Thefe  balls  are  faid  to  purify  water  in  which  they  are 
boiled  ;  for  which  purpofe  travellers  often  carry  fome  along 
with  them.  Macquer. 

Ball,  in  the  Military,  and  Pyrotcchnial  Arts,  is  a  compofi¬ 
tion  of  divers  ingredients,  generally  of  the  combuftible 
kinds,  ferving  to  burn  and  deftrov,  give  light,  fmoak, 
flench,  or  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  fir  e-balls,  light -balls,  fmoak -balls, 
ftink-Z>fl//r,  fky-balls,  water -balls,  land -balls,  &c. 

Balls  are  likewife  ufed  for  all  forts  of  fire-arms  ;  thofe  for 
cannon  are  made  of  iron,  and  thofe  for  mufkets,  &c.  of 
lead. 

Ball  of  a  pendulum,  the  weight  at  the  bottom.  In  fhorter 
pendulums,  this  is  called  the  bob. 

Ball,  among  Printers,  a  kind  of  wooden  tunnel  fluffed  with 
wool,  contained  in  a  cover  of  fheep’s  fkin,  which  is  nailed 
to  the  wood  ;  with  which  the  ink  is  applied  on  the  forms, 
to  be  wrought  off. 

The  preffman  holding  one  of  thefe  balls  in  either  hand, 
firft  daubs  them  on  the  ink-block,  then  working  them  on 
each  other,  he  applies  them  afterwards  on  the  forms, 
which  retain  the  ink  neceffary  to  make  an  impreffion. 
Ball,  puff.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Balls  off  Ik- worm  sand  fpiders,  are  little  cafesor  cones  woven 
of  filk,  wherein  thofe  infe£ls  depofit  their  eggs-  See  Silk. 
Spiders  are  extremely  tender  of  their  balls ,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them,  adhering  to  the  papillae  about  their 
anus.  Grew  fpeaks  of  balls  or  hags  of  a  fpecies  of  filk- 
worms  in  \  irginia,  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  and  containing 
each  four  aurelia.  Phil.  Tranf.  N“  362.  p.  1037. 
Balls,  JJcy,  thofe  caft  on  high  out  of  mortars,  and  which, 
when  arrived  at  their  height,  burft  like  rockets,  and  afford 
a  fpedlacle  of  decoration.  Sky-balls  are  made  of  a  wooden 
fhell,  filled  with  various  compofitions,  particularly  that 
of  the  ftars  of  rockets. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  intermixed  with  crackers,  and  other 
combuftibles,  making  rains  of  fire,  & c. 

Ba  lls,  fmoak,  or  dark,  thofe  which  fill  the  air  with  fmoak, 
and  thus  darken  a  place,  to  prevent  difeoveries.  To  pre¬ 
pare  a  darkening  ball,  make  an  oval,  or  fpherical  bag  ; 
melt  rofin  over  the  coals,  and  add  an  equal  part  of  falt- 
petre  not  purified,  alfoof  fulphur,  and  a  fifth  part  of  char¬ 
coal.  The  whole  being  well  incorporated,  put  in  tow  firft 


flired,  and  fill  the  bag  with  this  compofition,  and  dip  it 
after  the  fame  manner  as  a  fir c-ball. 

BALL-foap.  See  Soap. 

Ball  andfocket,  a  machine  contrived  to  give  an  inftrument 
full  play,  and  motion  every  way. 

It  con  lifts  of  a  ball  or  fphere  of  brafs,  fitted  within  a  con- 
cave  femi  globe,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  every  way,  both  ho¬ 
rizontally,  vertically,  and  obliquely.  It  is  carried  by  an 
endlefs  ferew,  and  is  principally  ufed  for  the  managing  of 
furveying  inftruments  ;  to  which  it  is  a  very  neceffary  ap¬ 
pendage. 

I  he  ancient  ball's  and  fockets  had  two  concaves,  or  chan¬ 
nels,  the  one  for  the  horizontal,  the  other  for  the  vertical 
direflioti. 

Balls  fink,  thofe  which  yield  a  great  flench  where  fired, 
to  annoy  the  enemy. 

I  heir  preparation  is  thus :  melt  ten  pounds  of  pitch,  fix 
of  rofin,  twenty  of  faltpetre,  eight  of  gun  powder,  and  four 
of  colophony  ;  to  thefe  add  two  of  charcoal,  fix  of  horfe- 
hoofs  cut  fmall,  three  of  affafatida,  one  of  llinking  fara- 
cen,  and  any  other  ofFenfive  ingredients.  Then  proceed 
as  in  making  fmoak  and  fire'- bails. 

Ball,  tennis ,  is  a  little  globe,  made  and  covered  with  cloth 
or  leather,  ufed  in  playing  at  the  game  of  tennis. 

Ba  lls,  treacle,  fometimes  alio  called  in  a  moreefpecial  man¬ 
ner,  cordial  balls,  are  made  of  juniper-berries,  beaten, 
boiled,  prefled,  and  drained  ;  then  the  liquor  boiled  up 
a  fecond  time  to  the  confidence  of  broth,  and  mixed  with 
the  cordial  powder  known  among  farriers,  made  of  anife, 
fennel,  liquorice,  &c.  adding  to  the  whole  fome  of  the 
grains  of  kermes  powdered.  The  mafs  being  made  into 
balls,  is  commended  againft  diforders  of  the  ftomach, 
bread,  wind,  &c.  and  is  by  fome  called  the  treacle  of  the 
Germans. 

Balls,  vegetable ,  in  Natural  Hfiory  and  Botany,  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  plant  of  a  deep  green  colour,  of  an  irre¬ 
gularly  fpherical  fhape,  hollow  within,  and  of  different 
fizes,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  conferva  genus,  in  the  clafs 
of  modes  ;  though  Mr.  Ray  has  ranged  a  fimilar  plant 
under  the  genus  of  alcyonium.  See  Coral.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  art.  83.  an.  1752. 

BALL-vein,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  the  miners  in 
Suffex  to  a  fort  of  iron  ore,  common  there,  and  wrought 
to  confiderable  advantage.  It  yields  not  any  great  quantity 
of  metal,  but  what  it  has  runs  freely  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  ufu- 
ally  found  in  loofe  maffes  not  in  form  of  ftrata,  and  is  of¬ 
ten  covered  with  one  or  more  crufts.  It  generally  con¬ 
tains  fome  fparkling  particles,  and  is  ufually  of  a  circular 
form  in  the  perfect  maffes;  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and 
gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  fides.  The  ores  of 
Suflex  in  general  are  poor,  but  they  require  very  little 
trouble  in  the  working,  fo  that  a  confiderable  profit  is  an¬ 
nually  made  from  them. 

Balls,  water,  thofe  which  fwim  and  burn  3  confiderable 
time  in  the  water,  and  at  length  burft  therein. 

Thefe  are  made  in  a  wooden  fhell,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
filled  with  a  compofition  of  refined  faltpetre,  fulphur,  faw- 
duft  boiled  in  water  of  faltpetre,  and  dried  ;  to  which  fome¬ 
times  other  ingredients  are  added,  as  iron-filings,  Greek 
pitch,  amber  duft,  glafs  powdered,  and  camphor.  The 
ingredients  are  to  be  ground  and  mixed  up,  and  moiftened 
with  linfeed- oil,  nut-oil,  olive-oil,  hempfeed-oil,  or  petrol. 
At  the  bottom  is  placed  an  iron  coffin,  filled  with  whole 
gun  powder  that  the  ball  may  at  laft  burft  with  a  great 
noife  ;  and  laftiy,  the  ball  is,  by  the  addition  of  lead,  or 
^  otherwife,  made  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water. 
Balls,  wool.  See  Wool. 

BALLAD,  or  Ballet,  a  popular  fong  containing  the  re¬ 
cital  of  fome  adlion,  adventure,  or  intrigue. 

The  French  confine  their  ballads  to  ftriiler  terms.  A 
ballad,  according  to  Richelet,  is  a  fong  confiding  of  three 
flrophes,  or  ftanzas,  of  eight  verfes  each,  befides  a  half 
ftrophe  ;  the  whole  in  rhime,  of  two,  three,  or  four  verfes, 
with  a  burthen  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  ftrophe,  as  well 
as  of  the  half  ftrophe. 

In  the  old  Englifh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Can¬ 
ticles  is  intitled  the  ballet  of  ballets ;  which  has  given  fcan- 
dal  to  fome  Romifh  writers  as  countenancing  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  hold  that  book  a  ballet  of  love,  or  a  recital 
of  the  amours  between  Solomon  and  his  concubine,  as 
Caftalio  and  fome  others  have  conceived  it  to  be. 

Some  have  fuggefted  that  a  colle£lion  of  ballads  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  a  minifter,  in  order  to  learn  the  temper  and  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  people,  which  are  here  frequently  uttered 
with  great  fimplicity.  The  great  Cecil,  chief  minifter  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  is  faid  to  have  made  a  molt  ample  col- 
letlion  of  ballads,  on  this  account. 

A  very  ingenious  political  writer,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
fays,  that  if  he  could  but  make  th  :  ballads  of  a  nation,  lie 
would  care  very  little  who  made  the  religion  of  it.  Thtere 
is  a  very  curious  colleiftion  of  old  Englifh  and  Scottifli 
Ballads,  publifhed  in  3  vols.  Svo.  by  Dr.  Percy  ;  in  which, 
and  in  a  difiertation  prefixed  to  Aikin’s  Colleftion  of 

Songs, 
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Songs,  Sec.  the  curious  in  this  way  may  find  abundance 
of  entertainment  and  information  concerning  old  ballads, 
and  ballad- makers. 

BALLAST,  in  Navigation,  any  heavy  matter  ufed  to  fink 
a  veffel  to  its  proper  depth  in  water,  or  to  give  it  a  jult 
weight  and  counterpoile,  and  enable  it  to  bear  fail  up¬ 
right,  without  overturning. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Flcmifh  belajl ,  formed  of  be, 
and  lafl  or  lejl.  The  French  call  it  (imply  lejl.  In  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  quartclage.  In  Latin  writers  of  the  lower  age 
it  is  denominated  laftagium. 

The  ordinary  ballaft  is  fand  or  (tones,  (towed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  hold,  next  the  falfe  keel  of  a  veffel:  fometimes, 
lead,  corn,  or  other  heavy  goods,  ferve  for  ballaft.  The 
ballaft  is  fometimes  one  half,  fometimes  a  third,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  fourth  part  of  the  burden  of  a  veil'd.  Flat  velTds 
require  the  mod  ballaft. — Ships  are  faid  to  be  in  ballaf, 
when  they  have  no  other  loading. 

Matters  of  veffels  are  obliged  to  declare  the  quantity  of 
ballaf  they  bear,  and  to  unload  it  at  certain  places.  They 
are  prohibited  unloading  their  ballaf  in  havens,  roads,  &c. 
the  negle£t  of  which  has  ruined  many  excellent  ports. 
See  19  Geo.  II  cap.  22. 

That  ballaf  is  bed  which  is  heavied,  lies  clofed  and  faded, 
and  dried,  both  for  the  (hip,  bearing  a  fail,  dowing  of 
goods,  health  of  the  company,  and  laving  of  cafks  and 
other  goods.  If  a  (hip  have  too  much  ballaft  file  will 
draw  too  much  water  ;  if  too  little,  (he  will  bear  no  fail. 

Ball  a  ST ,to  trench  the, denotes,  to  divide  the  ballaft, into  two 
feveral  parts,  or  more,  in  the  (hip’s  hold,  commonly  done 
to  find  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  (hip,  or  to  undock  her. 

Ballast,  the ,  ft hoots,  that  is,  runs  over  from  the  one  fide 
to  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
is  dangerous  lading,  for  that  is  apt  to  Jhoot  To  prevent 
which,  they  make  poucles,  that  is,  bulk-heads  of  boards, 
to  keep  it  up  fad,  that  it  may  not  run  from  due  to  fide, 
as  the  fhip  heels  upon  a  tack. 

BALLASTAGE.  See  Lastage. 

BALL  A  TOONS,  large,  heavy  luggage-boats,  carrying 
goods  by  the  river  from  Allracan  and  the  Cafpian  fea  to 
Mofcow.  Thefe  will  carry  from  a  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  tun  ;  and  have  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten, 
or  twenty  men  employed  to  row,  and  tow  them  along. 

J3  ALLERUS,  in  Ichthyology  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a  fpecies  of  frelh-water  tilh  of  the  leather  mouthed  kind, 
which  appears  to  be  the  lame  with  the  carcassius,  or, 
a$  authors  cail  it,  the  carcaftji  tertium  genus. 

Ballerus,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  Aridotle  to  that  fpecies 
of  cyprinus  called  blicca  and  pleyfia ,  and  pallerus,  by  the 
modern  writers. 

BALLE  T,  or  Balet,  Baletto,  a  kind  of  dramatic  poem, 
reprefenting  fome  fabulous  action  or  fubje£t,  divided  into 
feveral  entries  ;  wherein  feveral  perfons  appear,  and  recite 
things  under  the  name  of  fome  deity,  or  other  illullrious 
character. 

Ballet,  from  (3aXA«iv,  to  caf ,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
a  kind  of  comic  dance,  confiding  of  a  feries  of  feveral 
airs  of  different  kinds  of  movements,  which  together  re- 
prefent  fome  fubjetSt  or  adtion. 

F.  Meneltrier  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  ancient  and  modern 
ballets ,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ftage  ;  wherein  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  of  dancing  according  to  Aritiotle  and 
the  ancients. 

Ballet,  in  Englifh  Poetry ,  &c.  See  Ballad. 

BALLIAGE,  a  (mall  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London,  by 
aliens,  and  even  denizens,  for  certain  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  by  them  ;  which  they  claim  by  their  charter,  dated 
the  51b  of  September,  in  the  fixteenth  of  Charles  II.  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  twentieth  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates;  and 
by  2  W.  and  M.  cap.  8. 

BALLISTA,  a  military  engine  in  ufe  among  the  ancients, 
fomewhat  like  our  crofs-bow,  though  much  larger,  and 
more  forcible;  it  was  ufed  in  the  befieging  of  cities,  to 
throw  in  (tones,  and  fometimes  darts  and  javelins. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  written,  lefs  confidently  with 
its  etymon,  half  a,  fometimes  balifra.  It  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  jacerc,  being  chiefly  ufed  in  calling  of 

darts  and  arrows,  in  which  it  differed  from  the  cata¬ 
pults,  which  was  ufed  only  for  cafling  (tones  •,  in  other 
refpects  they  were  alike,  and  were  each  bent  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Marcellinus  deferibes  the  ballifa  thus  ;  a  round  iron  cylin¬ 
der  is  fattened  between  two  planks,  from  which  reaches  a 
hollow  fquare  beam  placed  crofs  wife,  faltened  with  cords, 
to  which  are  added  (crews  ;  at  one  end  of  this  dands  the 
engineer,  who  puts  a  wooden  (haft  with  a  big  head,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  beam,  this  done,  two  men  bend  the  en¬ 
gine,  by  drawing  fome  wheels:  when  the  top  of  the  head 
is  drawn  to  the  utmod  end  of  the  cords,  the  (haft  is  driven 
cut  of  the  ballifa,  See. 

The  generality  of  authors  confound  the  ballifa  with  the 
eatapulta,  attributing  to  the  one  what  belongs  to  the  other. 
According  to  Vitruvius,  the  ballifa  was  made  after  divers 
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manners,  though  all  ufed  to  the  fume  purpofe  i  Ohd  fdft 
was  framed  with  levers  and  bars;  another  with  pulliesj 
another  with  a  crane;  and  others  with  a  toothed  vvheeL 
rhe  ballifa  ,s  ranked  by  the  ancients  in  the  ding  kind,  and 
its  itrudlure  and  effedt  reduced  to  the  principles  of  the 
fling  ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Hero,  and  others  funda  and 
fundibulus.  Guntherus  calls  it  Balearica  machina,  as  a 
(ling  peculiar  to  the  Balearic  iflands. 

I  eriault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  gives  a  new  contri¬ 
vance  of  a  like  engine  for  throwing  bombs  without  sun- 
powder. 

Ballista,  in  Practical  Geometry,  the  geometrical  crofs, 

,  called  alfo  Jacob’ s faff.  See  Cross  -faff. 

Ball  1  s t a,  or  Os  Ballista,  is  a  denomination  given  by 
iome  anatomifts  to  the  firfl:  bone  of  the  tarfus,  otherwife 
called  talus  and  afragalus . 

B ALLIS  (  AU.il,  or  Ball  i str arii,  in  Antiquity,  (lingers 
in  the  ancient  armies,  or  foldiers  who  fought  with  the 

ballifee. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  half  arii  mi/ites  ;  the  former  caff: 
(tones,  and  other  miflive  weapons,  with  the  hand,  called 
manuballifarii ;  fometimes  (imply, manuballifee.  The  latter* 
called  carrobalfiarii ;  fomeiimes  only  carroballifice,  made 
ufe  of  a  machine.  Some  fpeak  of  a  thiid  kind,  called  ar- 
cubalUfarii ,  but  thefe  are  better  reduced  to  the  fecond. 
The  half  arii  were  fcarce  heard  of  before  the  age  of  Con- 
(tantine. 

LallistaRius  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  fora 
crofs  bowman,  or  arbaletier. 

B ALLIS  1 ES,  in  Ichthyology.  SeeBALisTES. 

BALLIS1EUM,  or  Ballistea,  in  Antiquity ,  a  military 
fong  or  dance  ufed  on  occalions  of  victory, 
the  ballifa  were  a  kind  of  popular  badads,  compofed  by 
poets  of  the  lower  clal's,  without  much  regard  to  the  laws 
of  metre. 

B ALLIS  1ICA,  Ballistics,  is  ufed  for  the  art  of  throw¬ 
ing  heavy  bodies.  F.  Merlennus  has  publilhed  a  treatife 
on  the  projection  of  bodies,  under  this  title. 

BALLOON,  or  Ballon,  in  Chemifry ,  denotes  a  large 
round  fliort- necked  matrafs,  or  veffel,  ufed  in  chemiftry 
to  receive  what  is  diltilied  or  drawn  off  by  means  of  fire. 

I  hey  are  generally  round  like  hollow  Ipheres,  or  like  foot¬ 
balls,  called  in  French  batons,  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  When  chemifts  have  occafion  to  drill  holes  in  their 
balloons,  or  glafs  veffels,  the  oper.tion  is  beft  performed 
by  a  copper  drill  and  emery  ;  a  Iteel  inftrument  makes 
vibrations  which  are  apt  to  break  the  glafs. 

Balloon  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Ar chiteflure,  for  a  round  ball,  or 
globe,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  or  the  like,  by  way 
of  acroter,  or  crowning.  That  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome  is  of  brals  fultained  by  an  iron  arming  within  ; 
and,  being  at  the  height  of  fixty-feven  fathoms,  is  above 
eight  feet  in  diameter. 

Balloon  alio  denotes  a  kind  of  game  fomething  refembling 
tennis. 

The  balloon  is  played  in  the  open  field,  with  a  great  round 
ball  of  double  leather  blown  up  with  wind,  and  thus 
driven  to  and  from  with  the  (Irength  of  a  man’s  arm,  for¬ 
tified  with  a  brace  of  wood. 

Balloon,  or  Balloen,  is  more  particularly  ufed  among 
Voyagers ,  lor  the  (late  barges  of  Siam. 

The  balloons  are  a  kind  of  brigantine,  managed  with  oars, 
of  very  odd  figures,  as  ferpents,  fea-horfes,  See.  but  by 
their  iharpr.efs  and  number  of  oars,  of  incredible  fwiftnefs. 
The  balloons  are  faid  to  be  made  of  a  (ingle  piece  of  timber, 
of  uncommon  length  ;  they  are  raifed  high,  and  much  de¬ 
corated  with  carving  at  head  and  (tern  :  fome  are  gilt  over, 
and  carry  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  and 
fifty  rowers  on  each  fide.  The  oars  are  either  plated  over 
with  filver,  or  gilt,  or  radiated  with  gold  ;  and  the  dome 
or  canopy  in  the  middle,  where  the  company  is  placed,  is 
ornamented  with  fome  rich  (tuff,  and  furnifhed  with  abal- 
luftrade  of  ivory,  or  other  coltly  matter,  enriched  with 
gilding.  The  edges  of  the  balloon  jult  touch  the  water, 
but  the  extremities  rife  with  a  fweep  to  a  great  height. 
Some  are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  figures,  made  of  pieces 
of  mocher  of  pearl  inlaid  :  the  richer  fort,  inftead  of  a 
dome,  carry  a  kind  of  iteeple  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that  con- 
fidering  the  flendernefs  of  the  veffel,  which  is  ufhally  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  fcarce 
fix  broad,  the  height  of  the  two  ends,  and  of  the  ffeeple, 
with  the  load  ol  decorations,  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not 
overfet. 

Balloon,  a  name  latclv  given  to  an  aeroflat'c  machine, 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  aeiial  navigation.  Some  at¬ 
tempts  of  ibis  kind,  formeily  praHifed,  are  recited  under 
the  article  Artificial  Flying.  For  a  further  account  of 
thefe  and  alfo  of  other  contrivances,  fee  the  Appendix. 

BALLO FADES  in  the  Manege,  the  leaps  of  a  horfe  be¬ 
tween  the  pillars,  or  upon  a  ltraight  line  ;  fo  that  when  his 
fore-feet  are  in  the  air,  he  only  (hews  his  hind  flioes, 
without  yerking  out. 

A  horfe  naturally  takes  to  ballotades ,  after  putting  him  on 

caprioles  ; 


caprioles;  when  the  fire  and  mettle ol  the  caprioles  is  over, 
he  fall:,  of  courfe  to  balloiad.es>  and  then  to  crou  fades, 
unlefs  a  poinion  in  a  hard  hand  make  him  yerk  out,  and 
continue  the  air  of  caprioles. 

BALLOTE,  in  Botany.  See  Black  Horehound. 

BALLOTING,  a  method  of  voting  at  elections,  &c.  by 
means  of  little  balls,  which  are  ulually  of  different  colours, 
by  the  French  called  baliotes  ;  which  are  put  into  a  box 
privately. 

BALLUSTER,  or  Ballister,  a  fmall  kind  of  column  or 
pillar,  whereof  ballustrades  are  formed. 

The  word  is  French,  balufire,  whiih  fignifies  the  fame, 
formed  from  the  Latin  balujlrum  or  balujlrium,  a  place 
among  the  ancients  where  the  baths  were  railed  in. 
j Ballufircs  are  of  divers  forms,  as  well  as  matters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  occafions,  and  different  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Balluster  of  the  Ionic  capital,  denotes  the  lateral  part  cf 
the  volute,  anfwering  to  what  Vitruvius  ca\\s  pulvinata  on 
account  of  its  refemblance  to  a  pillow. 

BALLUSTI1ADE,  in  Architecture,  an  affemblage  of  one  or 
more  rowsof  baliuliers,  high  enough  to  red  the  elbow  on, 
fixed  upon  a  terrace,  or  the  top  of  a  building,  by  way  ol 
fecuriiy  ;  fometimes  alio  to  make  a  feparation  between  one 
part  and  another,  as  thofe  around  altars,  fonts,  &c.  See 
'Tab.  Ac  chit.  fig.  40.  ( G ). 

BALM,  or  Balsam.  See  Balsam. 

Balm.  See  Baum. 

Balm  of  fulphur.  See  Sulphur. 

BALMING.  See  Embalming. 

.BALNEARII  fervi,  in  Antiquity,  fervants  or  attendants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  baths. 

Some  were  appointed  to  heat  them,  called  ferricatories ; 
others  were  denominated  capfarii ,  who  kept  the  cloaths  ot 
thofe  that  went  into  them  ;  others  aliptee ,  whofe  care  it 
was  to  pull  off  the  hair  ;  others  unduarii ,  who  anointed 
and  perfumed  the  body. 

Balnearius  fur ,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  thief  who  prac- 
tifed  dealing  the  cloaths  of  perfons  in  the  baths  ;  fome¬ 
times  alfo  called  fur  balncarium. 

The  crime  of  thofe  ihieves  was  a  kind  of  facrilege  ;  for 
the  hot  baths  were  facrcd  :  hence  they  were  more,  feverely 
punilhed  than  common  thieves  ;  who  dole  out  of  private 
houfes.  The  latter  were  acquitted  with  paying  double  the 
value  of  the  thing  ftolen  ;  whereas  the  former  were  pu¬ 
nched  with  death. 

BALNEUM,  is  a  word  much  ufed  by  chemids,  generally 
fignifying  a  veffel  filled  with  fome  matter,  as  fand,  water, 
or  the  like,  in  w  hich  another  is  placed  that  requires  a  more 
gentle  heat  than  the  naked  fire. 

Balneum  fiesni,  a  hay  bath,  is  when  a  body  is  laid  to  digeft 
in  moid  hay,  whofe  heat  is  likewife  direClcd  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  water. 

Balneum  Maria  is  by  fome  fo  called,  as  being  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fird  invented  by  the  bleffed  Virgin  ;  but  by 
others,  with  more  propriety,  it  is  called  balneum  marls ,  or 
fea  bath,  in  regard  the  veffel  here  floats  as  it  were  in  a  fea. 
Here  the  cucurbit  is  placed  in  hot  water,  which  warms  the 
matter  contained,  and  difpofes  it  for  riling,  or  exhalation. 
A  fand  heat  is  fometimes  alfo  called  balneum Jiccum ,  or 
arena/ u m.  See  Bath. 

Balneum  mlnerate,  or  mineral  bath,  is  ufed  by  fome  che¬ 
mids  for  aqua  regia. 

Balneum  rorls,  or  roritum ,  is  a  furnace  where  the  cucur¬ 
bit,  or  diddling  veffel,  is  only  fufpended  over  the  vapour 
of  water,  and  not  in  contact  with  the  water  itfelf. 

This  is  alfo  denominated  balneum  vaporarium,  or  a  va¬ 
por-  bath. 

Balneum  ventris  equini ,  or  a  horfe-dung  bath,  is  when  a 
body  is  laid  to  diged  in  horfe-dung,  the  heat  whereof  is 
managed  by  the  efi'ufion  of  hot  water. 

BALONICH,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  by  Avicenna,  A  verrhoes,  and  others,  to  a  kind 
of  camphor,  which  they  deferibe  as  coarfe,  brown,  and  of 
let's  value  than  the  other  forts.  This  is  probably  the  fame 
with  our  rough  camphor,  as  brought  over  to  us  from  the 
Ball  Indies. 

BALSAM,  Balsamum,  properly  denotes  an  oily,  refinous, 
and  odorous  fubdance,  oufing  from  incifions  in  certain 
plants  ;  of  lovereign  virtue  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and 
divers  other  diforders.  They  are  liquid,  but  fomewhat 
thick,  and  flow  fpontaneoufly  from  certain  trees.  If  pure 
baljam  be  dropped  on  a  woollen  cloth,  it  may  be  walked 
off  without  leaving  the  lead  dain,  but  adulterated  balfiam 
(licks  to  the  place.  Pure  balfiam  coagulates  with  milk,  but 
adulterated  balfiam  will  not.  True  balfiam  dropped  into  wa¬ 
ter  difeovers  its  genuinenefs  by  fpreading  on  the  futface, 
imparting  its  tade  and  fmell  ;  it  is  fo  thick,  that  the  grofs 
parts  at  the  top  may  be  taken  off  with  a  needle.  Thefe 
are  called  natural  balfianvs,  to  didinguilh  them  from  corn- 
poll  tions  of  the  fame  name. 

Balfams  are  only  resins  in  their  liquid  date  which,  when 
combined  with  any  confiderable  proportion  of  gum,  are 


called  gummy  resins.  They  are  foluble  in  vihous  fpirhs 
and  oils,  110c  acted  upon  by  water,  nor  volatile  in  the 
beat  of  boiling  water,  fufibie  in  a  fmall  degree  of  neat, 
and  readily  inflammable  on  ‘.he  contact  of  any  flaming  dr 
ignited  body. 

Balfams  by  yolk  of  eggs  are  rendered  foluble  in  water} 
more  elegantly  dill  by  fugar  }  and  mod  elegantly,  as  elltn- 
tial  oils  alio  are,  by  the  intervention  of  gums  and  muci¬ 
lages  ;  the  folutions  thus  prepared  are  mod  permanent. 
Gum  is  the  medium  employed  by  nature  herfelf  to  unite 
the  refinous  and  balfamic  with  the  watery  juices  of  veget¬ 
ables. 

Of  themfelves  they  have  no  fmell ;  but  they  often  retain, 
or  have  perfevered  in  them  indultnoufly,  a  part  of  the 
odorous  principle,  and  are  neverthciefs  looked  upon  as 
puie  res  1  n s. 

They  derive  both  their  liquidity  and  fmell  from  a  greater 
or  let's  quantity  of  effential  oil,  which  they  contain,  and 
which  may  be  extracted  by  diltillation. 

Balfams  may  even  be  confidered  as  true  effential  oils, 
winch  have  lod  fome  of  their  odoriferous  piincipie,  and 
ol  their  fined  and  mod  volatile  parr.  When  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  remaining  part  ot  volatile  oil,  their  refidua 
cxatlly  refemble  thofe  which  remain  after  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  ejjeniial oils.  Thefe  refidtta  are  true  resins,  from 
the  analyfis  of  which  the  fame  principles  are  obtained,  as 
fioin  natural  refins,  which  are  themfelves  nothing  elfc  but 
balfams  exhaultcd  by  time,  or  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 
of  the  fun,  of  all  their  odoriferous  and  volatile  parts. 
Neumann.  Lewis.  Macquer. 

Balfamic  medicines  are  of  a  nature  fomewhat  hot  and  acrid. 
Under  this  denomination  come  what  we  commonly  call 
cephalic, nervous,  apoplectic,  and  antiparalytic  medicines, 
as  alfo  fpirituous  cordials,  and  other  i'ubliances  of  fimilar 
natures  and  properties.  But  cf  all  the  medicines  belonging 
to  the  balfamic  clad,  the  molt  noted  and  efficacious  are 
aloes  wood,  together  with  its  refill  and  efience  }  yellow 
fauruiers  wirh  itseffence,  reduced  to  a  liquid  baljam  ;  arn- 
bcigrife  ;  liquid  amber  ;  balm  of  Gilead  ;  amber }  benzoin; 
ftorax,  with  its  refin ;  the  ladaniferous  flirub,  with  its  refin; 
(lie  balfams  o\  Peru,  and  Tolu;  balfiam  of  Cafour ;  and  that 
called  ihe  red  American  baljam  ,  the  true  Peruvian  bark  ; 
the  bitter  ccjtus ;  Indian  bark  ;  cinnamon  ;  doves  ;  carda¬ 
moms;  cubebs;  mace  ;  nutmegs;  f’aVory  ;  thyme;  rue; 
mother  of  thyme  ;  lavender  ;  our  origanum,  and  that  of 
Crete  ;  marjoram  ;  our  own,  and  Turkifh  baum  ;  Roman 
chamomile  ;  Syrian  herb  maftich  ;  bafil  ;  fouthernwood  ; 
fpikenard  ;  camel  shay;  bay,  and  myrtle  leaves ;  together 
with  the  genuine  fragrant  and  unadulterated  oils  dillilled 
from  them.  The  compound  balfamics  are,  the  apopleCtic 
baljam  of  Crollius  ;  the  balfamum  ccllerfe ;  that  of  Seherze- 
rus,  and  the  liquid  balfiam  of  life  ;  fpnit  of  Peruvian  bal- 
fiam fpirit  or  amber  and  maffich  ;  the  apopleCtic  water 
Or  Sennertus ;  tire  aqua  Auhaltma  ;  true  efience  of  amber, 
and  volatile  oily  /pints,  impregnated  with  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  mate,  and  cedar. 

Balfams  are  of  great  fervice  in  medicine  and  furjery.  To 
ufe  them,  they  are  commonly  liquified  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  oil,  and  fometimes  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  ego-, 
i  hey  are  to  oe  ufed  cautioufly  and  in  moderate  dofes  bv 
young  people,  and  patients  of  choleric  and  delicate  confti- 
tutions,  as  aho  in  cales  wheie  the  body  abounds  with 
blood  and  humours. 

Balfamics  labour  under  this  defed,  that  they  mult  make  a 
valt  progrefs  in  molt  inftances,  before  they  can  arrive  at 
the  intended  iceue  of  a  hi  ion  ;  by  which  means  they  not 
only  come  flowiy,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  but  much  al¬ 
tered,  and  varioufly  modified,  by  the  adion  of  the  bloo'd- 
veflcls,  and  the  intermixture  of  its  humours. 

In  the  intentions  where  balfamics  Ait  chiefly  given,  the  feat 
of  the  diforder  is  generally  in  the  vifccra  ;  where  a  medi¬ 
cine  can  only  arrive  by  the  common  conveyance  of  the 
blood  ;  and  how  long,  from  its  berng  taken  into  the  fto- 
macn,  mult  lucli  a  medicine  be,  and  how  many  alterations 
mult  it  undergo  in  the  divers  parts  of  the  body  it  pafles 
through,  before  it  comes  to  the  place  defired  ?  Though  the 
lungs  are,  by  their  lituation,  fo  near  the  (tomach,  a  medi¬ 
cine  cannot  arrive  there,  till  it  has  taken  its  courfe  through 
the  la£teals,paffed  all  the  meanders  of  the  mefentery,  gone 
up  with  the  chyle  into  the  fubclavian  vein,  and  there  en¬ 
tered  the  blood:  and,  after  all,  it  has  only  the  chance  of 
coming  to  the  part  in  luch  a  quantify,-  as,  with  regard  to 
the  whole  medicine  which  entered  the  blood,  bears  the 
fame  proportion,  as  toe  btood  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
bears  to  all  the  blood  m  the  other  arteries. 

Hence  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  balfamics,  in  a  fliort 
time,  or  a  few  days  :  tiiey  mult  be  repeated,  and  followed, 
till  the  animal  juices  are  fufficiently  charged  there  with  to 
afford  a  continual  fupply. 

Add,  that  balfamics  generally  load  and  clog  the  ffomacb  ; 
and  hence,  have  often  bad  effeds.  This  confideration  led 
the  hi  (hop  of  Cloyne  to  prefer  tar- water  to  ail  other  buifia- 
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^aLsam,  or  halm  of  Gilead,  is  in  the  greafed  efteem,  though 
there  are  Lome  who  hold  that  of  Peru  equal  to  it  in  vircue. 
It  is  drawn  by  ineifion  from  a  rr,ce  of  the  fame  name  grow¬ 
ing  in  Egypt  and  Judea,  but  chiefly  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
Which  is  held  fo  precious,  that  it  makes  part  of  the  fpe- 
cial  revenue  of  the  grand  fignior,  without  whofe  perniif- 
fion  none  are  allowed  to  be  planted  or  cultivated.  See 
Dr.  Lewis’s  Mater.  Medic,  p.  4.22. 

Its  fmeli  is  agreeable,  and  very  brifk  5  its  tafte  bitter, 
(harp,  and  aflringent ;  it  eafily  difl'olves  in  the  mouth, 
and  leaves  no  (lain  on  woollen  cloth. 

At  prefent  there  are  three  ways  of  obtaining  it,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  there  are  three  kinds  of  the  balfam.  The 
firfl;  kind  is  that  obtained  from,  the  natural  cracks,  or 
wounds  made  in  the  bark,  as  by  the  ancients,  which  is 
the  bed  and  mod  precious  kind.  But  there  is  fo  little  pro¬ 
cured  this  way,  that  it  fcarcely  fupplies  the  feraglio,  and 
the  great  officers  ;  and  hardly  a  drop  of  it  is  ever  feat  out 
of  the  country.  The  fecond  kind  is  called  by  fome  the 
Condantinople  balfam  ;  this  alfo  rarely  comes  to  us,  un- 
Jefs  in  fmall  quantities  prefented  by  the  great  men  of  the 
Porte,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling.  They  fill  large  veffels 
with  the  young  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  balfam  dirub  ;  and 
adding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  boil  them  gently. 
During  the  boiling,  there  arifes  to  the  furface  of  the  liquor 
an  oily  and  balfamic  matter,  which  they  fkim  off  and  pre¬ 
serve  for  ufe.  After  all  this  fine  matter  is  raifed,  they  in- 
creafe  the  fire,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Somewhat  thicker 
balfam  rifes  more  like  turpentine  ;  this  they  alfo  feparate, 
and  preferve  by  itfelf ;  and  this  is  principally  what  is 
brought  into  Europe. 

It  is  unquedionably  a  very  noble  detergent  and  balfamic ; 
is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  capivi  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  is  by  fome 
e (teemed  a  cure  for  confumptions  ;  and  though  it  does  not 
abfclutely  delerve  that  title,  yet  with  proper  management 
it  may  do  great  lervice  in  them.  Externally  it  has  been 
always  defervedly  famous  for  curing  wounds  of  all  kinds; 
where  the  wound  is  indeed  a  fimplc  folution  of  continuity, 
and  there  is  no  bruife  with  it,  the  cures  with  balfams  of 
this  kind  are  very  fudden. 

For  internal  ufe  it  may  be  either  given  in  boluffes,  or 
dropped  in  fugar ;  or  finally  diffolved,  by  means  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  into  emuifions. 

There  is  like  wife  a  balfam  of  Mecca,  which  is  a  dry,  white 
gum,  refembling  white  copperas,  efpecially  when  old. 
v  It  is  brought  from  Mecca,  by  the  return  of  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  and  Mahometan  merchants,  who  travel  thither 
out  of  devotion  to  the  birth-place  of  their  prophet.  It  has 
all  the  virtues  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or  Judea  ;  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame,  only  hardened,  and  its  colour  altered. 

Balsam,  Luecatellus’s,  is  compofed  of  oil,  two  parts,  and 
turpentine  and  wax,  each  one  part ;  the  red  fanders  only 
contributing  to  its  colour  and  fmeli. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds ;  or  rather,  it  is  one  and 
thelam e  balfam,  having  three  feveral  names, viz.  balfam  of 
incifon.  which  is  a  white  glutinous  refin,  oozing  at  an  inci- 
fion  in  the  tree,  and  afterwards  thickened  and  hardened. 
This  is  excellent  for  green  wounds,  and  much  refembles 
the  opobalfamum,  excepting  in  fmeli,  which  diftinguifhes 
it.  —  Dry  balfam, w  hich  is  di  Hi  lied  from  the  tips  of  branches 
cut  off,  to  which  are  fafiened  little  veffels  to  receive  the 
liquor,  which  at  fird  is  like  milk,  but  reddens  by  being 
expofed  to  the  fun.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of 
the  lac  virginale,  which  is  made  much  better  with  this, 
than  with  ifyrax  or  benzoin.  — Lafily,  the  balfam  of  lotion, 
which  is  blackifh,  and  is  drawn  from  the  bark,  roots,  and 
leaves  of  the  tree,  minced  and  boiled  together.  This  is 
ufed  in  wounds  like  the  white  balfam  ;  and,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  fmeli,  by  the  perfumers. 

I  he  virtues  of  this  balfam  as  a  cordial,  pectoral,  and  diu¬ 
retic,  are  very  great.  It  is  given  with  fuccefs  from  four 
to  eight  drops  for  a  dofe,  in  confumptions,  afthmas,  ne¬ 
phritic  complaints,  obftru£lions  of  the  vifeera,  and  fup- 
preffions  of  the  menfes.  It  has  alfo  externally  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  confolidates  wounds  in 
the  fame  remarkable  manner.  It  is  bed  taken  dropped  on 
Sugar;  the  yolk  of  an  egg  will  indeed  diffolve  it,  and  it 
may  that  way  be  made  into  an  emulfion,  but  it  is  more 
acrid  in  that  form  than  when  taken  Singly.  It  is  often 
made  an  ingredient  in  bolufes  and  eleclaries  ;  and  is  in 
fome  of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

Balsam  of  Capahu ,  or  Copaiba,  vulgarly  Capivi,  comes  from 
Bralil,  in  earthen  bottles.  There  are  two  forts,  the  one 
bright  and  thin,  the  other  thick  ;  the  firfl  white,  of  a  re- 
fmous  fmeli ;  the  other  a  little  more  on  the  yellow  :  both 
are  admirable  for  wounds  ;  the  Jews  ufe  this  balfam  after 
circumcifion  to  (lop  the  blood. 

Many  of  the  Americans  call  all  odoriferous  refins,  and 
fweet-feented  gums,  copal ;  and  the  word  iba ,  or  iva,  is 
the  name  for  a  tree  ;  by  which  the  etymology  of  copaiva 
eafily  appears. 

It  is  a  great  cleanfer  of  the  urinary  pnffages  ;  on  which 
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account  it  obtains  much  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  ail  ol 
tions  and  ulcerations  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  efficacious  id 
the  flu  or  albrts,  and  in  gleets.  It  is  alfo  reputed  a  power- 
fs-.l  balfamic,  arid,  as  luch,  ufed  in  many  diftempers  of 
the  bread. 

But  its  heat  and  acrimony  render  it  hurtful  in  inflamma& 
tory  cafes,  phthijis,  diforders  of  the  kidneys,  &c. 
i  he  oaf  am  of  Lopuiba  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of 
Tweet  almonds,  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  the  near  refem- 
blance  it  bears  to  this  lad,  has  occafioned  them  to  be 
fometimes  confounded.  They  may  be  didinguifhed  by  the 
confidence  as  well  as  by  colour ;  turpentine  being  thicker, 
and  of  a  vitreous  cad,  but  th z  balfam  whiter,  and  more 
inclining  to  a  yellow  :  add,  that  it  is  more  odorous,  as 
well  as  (harper  and  bitterer  to  the  fade. 

Befide  the  common  ufes  of  this  balfam,  the  art  cf  the  mo¬ 
dern  chemids  has  found  a  new  and  very  profitable  one, 
that  is,  the  debafing  and  adulterating  the  dearer  effential 
oils  with  it,  as  the  fmeli  in  its  oil  is  much  fweeter  than 
that  of  turpentine  or  deal  wood. 

This  balfam  yields  a  very  large  proportion  of  effential  oil, 
by  didillation  with  water,  even  to  the  quantity  of  five  or 
fix  ounces  from  a  pound  ;  and  the  chemids  who  know  this, 
adulterate  their  oils,  either  by  mixing  them  with  the  oil  of 
Copaiba,  or  more  artfully,  by  putting  a  proper  quantity  of 
this  balfam  with  the  ingredients  into  the  dill,  and  fo  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  oil  of  both  mixed  intimately  together.  There 
feems  no  eafy  way  of  detecting  this  fraud  :  the  nice  ufe 
of  a  hydrodaticai  balance  indeed  would  do  it  5  and  it  is 
worth  obferving,  whether  the  oils  thus  adulterated  will  not, 
on  long  keeping,  difeharge  the  ink  of  their  written  label, 
as  the  efiential  oils,  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
are  known  to  do,  on  account  of  the  acid  vapour  which 
continually  exhales  from  that  oil.  See  Copaiba. 

Balsam  off  oh',  is  at  fird  a  liquid  refin,  which,  as  it  grows 
old,  becomes  of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  Flanders 
glue.  It  comes  by  incifion  from  fome  trees  growing  in. 
New  Spain  ;  where  the  inhabitants  receive  it  in  little  vef¬ 
fels  of  black  wax  :  in  tade  and  fmeli  it  refembles  balm  of 
Gilead  ;  as  it  grows  old,  it  takes  the  confidence  of  a  dry 
balfam.  It  is  an  excellent  balfamic,  and  redcrative;  and 
good  in  all  decays,  efpecially  of  the  lungs.  It  fofiens  ami 
thickens  the  blood,  and  cures  catarrhs,  and  coughs,  from 
tickling  defluxions,  &c.  Its  healing  virtues  extend  even  to 
the  feminal  parts,  where  it  is  good  in  old  gleets,  &c. 
There  is  a  fyrup  of  it  in  the  fhops  ;  but  the  bed  form  of 
adminidering  it  is  in  pills,  or  in  a  folution  of  fome  fpiri- 
tuous  mcnjlruum. 

It  takes  iis  denomination  from  a  place  called  Tolu,  fitu- 
ated  between  Carthagena  and  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Balsam,  Hungarian  balfamum,  is  a  fpecies  of  oil,  or  liquid 
refill,  oozing  from  a  coniferous  tree  growing  on  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains,  to  which  the  Hungarians  attribute 
many  virtues.  Vide  Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C.  Cent.  7.  Obfi 
2.  p.  4. 

The  virtues  of  this  balfam,  internally  taken,  or  externally 
applied,  are  faid  to  be  very  great,  and  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  oriental  balfam.  But  whether  either  deferve  the 


commendation  bellowed  on  them,  and  how  far  they  excel 
the  common  turpentine,  is  a  quedion  that  mud  be  left  to 
impartial  pratflitioners. 

Balsam  of  liquid  amber,  is  a  clear  liquid  refin,  produced 
by  a  tree  in  New  Spain,  called  by  the  natives  ofojoli  in 
fome  degree  refembling  ambergrife  in  fmeli,  whence  its 
name.  This  balfam  is  liquid  ;  in  which  date  it  is  called 
oil  of  liquid,  amber,  and  when  old,  balfam  of  liquid  amber  ; 
it  comes  from  both  the  Spains,  in  barrels,  but  the  genuine 
is  very  rare  among  us. 

Balsam,  new,  refembles  balfam  of  Tolu  in  fmeli  and  colour, 
and  is  procured  in  the  manner  of  oil  of  bays,  from  a  red 
fruit  in  the  idand  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  found  excellent 
for  wounds  and  ulcers,  efpecially  for  fidulas  in  ano. 

Balsam  is  alio  applied  to  a  mineral  fubdance,  of  a  fragrant 
healing  quality,  extra&ed  from  a  kind  of  Hones  difeovered 
in  a  mine  near  Bergamo  in  Italy.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N^yq. 
p.  3059  ;  or,  Abridg.  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

This  is  more  particularly  called,  by  way  of  didin£lion, 
the  mineral  balfam. 

The  difeoverer  was  Sig.  Cadagna.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  uterus ;  on  which  account  it  is  in  great  edeenl 
among  the  Gehoefe,  to  redore  women  after  labour.  Some 
have  alfo  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  the  phthifis.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  127.  p.  674. 

Balsam  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  fa&itious  fubdances,  made 
by  chemids  and  apothecaries,  chiefly  of  balfamic  and  heal¬ 
ing  ingredients,  in  imitation  of  the  native  balfams . 

Thefe  are  called,  by  way  of  didin£lion,/a<2/7/W,  or,  aiv 
tficial  baljams. 

We  have  two  different  compofitions  of  balfams,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  true,  or  Egyptian  balfam  ;  one  by  Matthiolus, 
the  other  by  Euricus  Cordus.  Pomet  has  alfo  given  a  me¬ 
thod  of  imitating  one  of  the  native  balfams. 

Balsams,  artificial ,  are,  by  fome,  divided  into  fimple  and 
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compound:  to  the  clafs-  of  fimple  belong  the  rectified 
.oils  of  wax,  turpentine,  linleed,  hypericum ,  rofes,  fola- 
num,  and  trifoliatum  adoratum  ;  to  which  Boeiluave  adds 
freih  butter. 

Balsams  compound,  are  numerous;  the  difpenfatory  writ¬ 
ers  fur  nidi  a  great  number  of  forms,  as  magifterial  cha- 
lybeat,  paralytic,  nephritic,  and  polyc'nreft  balfams :  red, 
green,  Spanifh,  and  Samaritan  bajams ;  baljums  of  Ar- 
ceus ,  of  amber,  of  pitch,  & c. 

Befules  thefe,  chemiils  and  alchemifts  fpeak  of  bafams  of 
antimony,  of  life,  &c.  See  fome  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  bal¬ 
fams  in  the  cure  of  confumptions,  Loud.  Med.  Obferv.  &c. 
vol.  iv.  p.  231.  by  Dr.  Fcthergill,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
all  medicines poffeffed  of  heating,  {Emulating  qualities, are 
in  general  improper  in  the  treatment  of  this  diforder. 

Balsam  of  antimony,  a  famous  medicine  deferibed  by  Bafil 
Valentine  in  his  Currus  antimomi  Iriumphalis.  This  au¬ 
thor  has  related  many  incredible  things  in  its  praife;  but 
Kerkring,  in  his  commentaries  on  that  work,  declares, 
that  al l  he  has  faid  of  it,  is  fhort  of  its  real  prai fe  ;  and  that, 
in  particular,  cancers  were  to  be  cured  by  it ;  himfelf  hav¬ 
ing,  as  he  informs  us,  performed  a  pevfedt  cure  on  a  bread 
condemned  to  be  cut  off,  by  anointing  it  with  this  balfam, 
and  giving  the  common  internals. 

Balsam  of  life.  The  firft  medicine  known  by  this  pompous 
name,  was  the  preparation  of  antimony,  fo  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Bafil  Valentine,  and,  after  him,  by  Kerkring. 
Thefe  gentlemen  are  very  cautious  of  giving  the  procefi'es 
for  this  and  the  like  medicines,  in  intelligible  terms  ;  but 
they  acknowledge,  that  it  contains  all  the  virtues  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  fpagyric  arc. 

The  famous  Frederick  Hoffman  fpeaks  of  a  balfam  of  life, 
of  his  own  invention,  to  which  he  alcribes  great  virtues  ; 
but  we  know  not  if  ever  he  publifhed  the  procefs  for 
making  it.  That  given  in  the  Str?dburg  and  Ratdbon  dif 
penfatories,  under  the  name  of  Baljamumvita  Hojfmanni, 
is  taken  fiom  the  notes  on  Poterius,  and  is  not  the  fame 
with  that  balfam  which  the  late  learned  Fred.  Hoffman 
prepared  in  his  own  boufe. 

Balsam  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  preparations  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  with  balfamic  and  aromatic  fpices,  fragrant  refins, 
and  the  like.  Thefe  are  oiberwife  called  elixirs.  Among 
thefe  the  elixir  balfamic um  Hojfmanni,  otherwife  called  his 
balfamum  vita,  is  famous  ;  but  its  preparation  feems  not 
known. 

Balsams,  odoriferous,  are  a  fragrant  kind  of  unguents,  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  thick  confidence,  compofed  of  fome  fatty, 
denfe  juice,  joined  with  fome  diddled  oils  of  divers  kinds. 
Thefe  are  alfo  called  fweet-J'cented  or  apoplettic  balfams. 
Thefe  balfams  are  prepared  as  rich  perfumes,  to  raife  the 
languid  fpirits ;  and  the  nobled  and  riched  of  the  effen- 
tial  oils  fhould  therefore  be  ufed  in  them.  The  oils  prin¬ 
cipally  directed  by  Boerhaave  to  thispurpofe,  are  thole  of 
baum,  calamus  aroma ticus,  cinnamon,  cedar,  citron,  clove5, 
jafmine,  lavender,  white  lilies,  marjoram,  mace,  nutmeg, 
origanum ,  oranges,  both  thofe  of  China  and  Seville,  rofes, 
rhodium,  and  yellow  fanders  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
natural  balfams  of  Peru  and  Gilead  ;  thefe  two  being  fpon- 
tancOuOy  fragrant  without  didillation. 

Balsams,  dif  Hied,  are  only  etherial  oils  diddled  in  fpirit 
of  wine. 

Balsams ,unguentareous,  are,  properly,  unguents,  compofed 
of  divers  refins,  gums,  and  oils,  fufed  into  one  mafs  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the  like  ;  intended  to 
e'eanfe,  preferve  from  putrefaction,  heal,  mitigate,  re- 
folve,  &c. 

Balsam  is  alfo  ufed  in  Pharmacy,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  medicines  ;  of  a  confidence  fomewhat  greater 
than  that  of  oil,  but  lefs  than  that  of  an  unguent. 

Balsam  um  famech,  of  Paracelfus,  is  a  fait  of  tartar  dulci¬ 
fied  by  diddling  fpirit  of  wine  from  it,  till  the  fait  be 
fuflicieiitly  faturated  with  its  fuiphur,  and  till  it  fuffer  the 
liquor  to  be  drawn  off,  as  drong  as  when  it  was  poured  on. 

Balsam  of  fuiphur,  is  a  dilution  of  the  flowers  of  fuiphur  in 
fome  oil:  it  is  made  by  boding  the  two  together  over  a 
foft  fire  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or  till  the  fuiphur  be  to¬ 
tally  incorporated  with  the  oil  into  a  red  balfam. 

The  balfams  of  fuiphur  are  named  from  the  particular  oils 
which  enter  into  their  compofition.  I  bus  if  it  be  made 
with  the  effential  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  called  terebintbi- 
nated  balfam  of  julphur ;  if  made  whh  the  effential  oil  of 
an  t  feed,  ic  is  called  the  balfam  of  fuiphur  with  oil  of  ani- 
feed  ;  thefe  are  the  two  mod  in  ufe.  When  it  is  made 
with  the  oil  of  nuts,  it  is  called  Rutland's  balfam  of  fuiphur. 
It  is  recommended  both  for  external  and  internal  cafes, 
as  being  warm  and  mollifying  in  cafes  of  wounds,  famous 
ulcers,  fiitulas,  See.  and  curative  even  of  ulcers  of  the 
lungs. 

Helmont,  its  inventor,  extols  it  for  all  difeafes  of  the 
bread  ;  yet  Boerhaave  rejects  all  internal  ufe  of  it,  as  too 
hot  and  acrimonious.  Bartholin  alio  obferves,  that  it 
fometimes  caufes  a  cirdiaigy. 

Balsam  of  Saturn,  is  a  fait,  or  fugar  of  lead,  diffolved  in 
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oil  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  juniper,  or  the  ’.ike,  digefled  till 
the  matter  hath  acquired  a  red  tindlure.  This  is  found  to 
refid  the  putrefaction  of  humours,  and  is  good  to  cleaufc 
and  cicatrize  ulcers. 

Balsam  or  Balm,  among  Alchcmlfls,  fometimes  denotes 
the  fpirits  of  common  (alt  extracted  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  preparation  is  thus  :  they  diffolve  the  fait,  and  place 
the  folution  of  it,  we.i!  clarified,  in  horfe-dung,  to  putre¬ 
fy,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  months,  and  then  didili 
it  drongly  with  a  fand  heat ;  upon  which  there  arifes  a 
precious  unctuofity,  wherein  things  the  mod  corruptible 
being  deeped,  are  faid  to  remain  entire,  eternally. 

It  is  faid,  that  it  was  by  this  means  fome  of  the  ancients 
preferved  dead  bodies  entire,  without  reducing  them  to 
mummy:  and  particularly  that  of  the  woman  mentioned 
by  Volaterranus  to  be  found  in  a  maufoleum  near  Albano, 
in  the  time  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  which  was  by  his  older 
thrown  fecretly  into  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  idolatry  ;  ihe 
being  found  as  frefh  as  when  alive,  though  fhe  had  been 
dead  13OO  years.  ,  " 

We  read  of  a  balfam  of  this  kind,  called 

Balsam,  dead,  a  liquor  prepared  with  myrrh  and  aloes,  dif¬ 
folved  in  a  fpirit  of  wine,  chiefly  ufed  for  drying  and  ab» 
forking  the  humours  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsam  of  the  philojophers,  balfamum  philofophorum,  is  one 
of  thofe  enigmatical  terms,  whereby  they  exprefs  aurutn 
potubile. 

Balsam  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed,  in  EccUJiaJUcalfV liters ,  for 
the  facred  chr.yfm. 

This  is  otherwife  denominated  balfamelceum. 

Balsamum  traumuticum,  vulnerary  balfam,  a  form  ofmedi- 
cine  prefcribed  in  the  London  Difpenfatory,  intended  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  tindlure  commonly  called  the  Fri¬ 
ar’s  balfam,  io  famous  for  curing  frefh  wounds.  It  is 
made  thus:  take  of  benjamin  three  ounces,  {trained  borax 
two  ounces,  balfam  of  Tolu  one  ounce,  Succotorine 
aloes  half  an  ounce,  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  a  quart  :  di- 
geft  them  together,  till  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  gums 
are  diffolved,  and  then  drain  off  the  fpirit. 

Balsam  apple,  male,  momordica,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monoecia  jyngenefa  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  upon  the  fame  plant;  and  the 
male  flowers  have  an  open  concave  empalement  of  one 
leaf.  It  has  three  fhort  awl-fhaped  (lamina,  which  are 
compreffed  in  a  body,  and  have  a  reflected  line  containing 
the  farina.  The  female  flowers  have  the  fame  empale¬ 
ment  and  petal  as  the  male,  but  fit  upon  the  gerrnen  : 
thefe  have  three  fhort  filaments,  without  fummits.  The 
germen  fupporrs  one  taper  trifid  ftyle,  crowned  by  three 
oblong,  gibbous  ftigmas,  and  afterwards  turnsto  an  oblong 
fruit,  opening  with  an  elafticity,  having  three  membra¬ 
naceous  cells  filled  with  compreffed  feeds.  Linnaeus 
enumerates  eight,  and  Miller  four  fpecies,  one  of  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  wild,  or  fpurting  cucumber, 
from  its  catling  out  its  feeds,  together  with  the  vifeid  juice 
in  which  they  are  lodged,  with  a  violent  force,  if  touched 
when  ripe  ;  and  front  hence  it  has  fometimes  obtained 
the  name  of  noli  me  tangcre ,  or  touch  me  not. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe  ;  but  in  England  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the 
fruit,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  or  rather  the  facula  of  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  the  elaterium  of  the  fhops. 

BALSAM-/m\  See  Turpentine-Acc. 

BALSAM  ATlONr,  Balsam  atio,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers, 
for  the  art  or  aCt  of  emb  alming  dead  bodies. 

Dr.  Hook  (peaks  of  an  univerfal  balfamation ,  or  method 
cf  preferring  all  kinds  of  bodies  from  corruption,  invented 
by  Dr.  Eifhor. 

BALSAM ELiEON,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or  true  balfamum 

Judaicum . 

BALSAMIC,  a  term  in  phyfic,  fignifying  that  property  in 
a  medicine  whereby  it  is  rendered  foft,  gently  attenuat¬ 
ing,  and  fomewhat  agglutinant  ;  and  is  often  applied  to 
things  healing  and  vulnerary. 

In  this  fetife,  phyficians  fpeak  of  the  balfamic  virtues  of 
iron  ;  hence  alfo  the  denomination,  balfamic  flyptic ,  given- 
to  Dr.  Eaton’s  liquor.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1713.  p-  247. 
Phil.  Tran f.  283.  p.  1 10. 

Balsamics  are  medicines  endowed  with  a  balfamic,  that 
is  a  reftoring,  healing,  and  cleanfing  power. 

The  chief  remedies  in  the  clafs  of  balfamic s ,  are  the  native 
balfams  which  give  the  denomination  to  all  the  reff. 

Balsam ics  ate  divided  into  emollients,  refloratives,  vulne- 
raries,  and  detergents. 

Balsamics,  again,  are  either  internal  or  external  ;  hot  and 
acrid,  or  mild  and  temperate.  The  acrimonious  kind  are 
dangerous  internally,  and  not  to  be  given  without  the 
greateft  caution,  where  there  is  any  difpofition  to  inflam¬ 
mation  or  fever ;  -as  in  phthifes,  vomicas,  gonorrhoeas,  uri¬ 
nous  diforders,  flone,  tephalaa ,  & c. 

BALSAM1NA  Jcandcns,  a  name  given  to  the  large- 
fruited  whits  biiony  of  Ceylon. 

BALSA- 
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BALS AMINE,  female,  Balsamina,  or  balfam,  in  Botany, 
the  name  given  by  Tournefort  to  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
by  Linnreus  impatient,  and  belonging  to  the  clafs  of fynge- 
tiefia  monogamia  ;  the  chara£lers  of  which  are  thefe 
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petals,  wmcn  are  unequal,  ana  inapea  use  a  lip-fiower  ; 
it  hath  a  neilarium  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  fliaped  like 
a  hood  or  cowl,  which  is  oblique  to  the  mouth,  rifingon 
the  outfide,  whofe  bafe  ends  in  a  tail  or  fpur,  and  tive 
fhort  (lamina,  which  are  incurved  •,  in  the  bottom  is  fitu- 
ated  an  oval,  (harp  pointed  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  capfula  with  one  cell,  opening  with  an  elafticity 
in  five  valves,  which  twill  I’pirally,  and  contain  feveral 
roundifli  feeds  fixed  to  a  column.  Linnaeus  deferibes 
feven,  and  Miller  three  fpecies.  The  varieties  of  this 
plant,  kept  in  the  gardens,  aie  all  railed  from  feeds  fown 
on  hot  beds  in  the  fpring,  and  afterwards  planted  out 
into  pots  and  borders  ;  though  there  are  two  or  three  of 
the  hardier  kinds,  as  the  common  white,  red,  and  pur¬ 
ple  kinds,  which  will  come  up  in  common  ground, 
without  any  artificial  heat,  and  will  be  (Longer,  and 
flower  better  fo  than  if  raifed  on  hot-beds.  But  the 
fine  double  large  kind,  or  immortal  eagle-flower,  as  it  is 
called,  requires  to  be  fet  on  a  frelh  hot-bed,  after  it  has 
been  raifed  on  one,  in  order  to  bring  it  forward  ;  elfe  it 
dees  not  get  into  flower  till  late  in  the  year,  and  will  not 
ripen  its  feeds.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  beautiful 
fpecies;  one  brought  from  the  Well  Indies,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  cock' s  fpur  :  this  produces  large  and  ftrong 
plants,  but  flowers  very  late.  The  other  is  from  China, 
and  is  what  is  moll  commonly  called  the  immortal  caglc- 
f  outer,  and  is  one  of  the  fined  annual  plants  we  have, 
producing  very  large  double  flowers,  and  continuing  a  long 
time  in  flower,  if  (heltered  from  violent  winds  and  rain. 
This  produces  feeds  very  well  with  us  ;  but  thefe  are  apt 
to  degenerate,  after  a  few  years,  into  Angle  flowers. 

When  the  young  plants  are  raifed  in  a  hot-bed,  and  are  to 
be  planted  out  into  pots,  fuch  are  always  to  be  preferred 
as  have  dalks  finely  fpotted  with  red  ;  for  thefe  always 
produce  red  and  double  flowers.  Miller. 

BALS  A  MIT  A,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  fpecies 

TAN  ZY. 

BALTAGI,  among  the  Turks,  porters,  and  hewers  of  wood, 
in  the  court  of  the  grand  fignior  ;  who  alfo  mount  on 
Iiorfcback,  when  the  emperor  rides  out.  Part  of  them  alfo 
who,  for  that  purpofe,  mud  be  cadrated,  keep  watch  at 
the  gates  of  the  fird  and  fecond  courts  of  the  feraglio. 
Thefe  lad  are  called  capigi,  and  their  commander  capigi 
pafeha. 

B  ALTHEUS  Orionis,  belt  of  Orion,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  part  of 
the  condellation  of  Orion,  confiding  of  three  bright 
dars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  placed  nearly  in  a  right 
line  in  Orion’s  girdle. 

BAMBELE,  in  Zoology.  SeeRtrriLUS. 

BAMBO,  in  Commerce ,  an  Ead  India  meafure,  containing 
five  Englifh  pints. 

BAMBOE,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Reed. 

The  Indian  bamboe  is  the  larged  kind  of  cane  that  is  known. 

It  is  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  bignefs,  when  it  bears 
noblolTom  :  each  cane  is  often,  toward  the  bottom,  of  the 
fize  of  a  man’s  thigh,  decreafing  gradually  to  the  top, 
where  it  bears  a  bloffom  or  flower  like  our  reeds  in  their 
proper  (ealon.  The  bamboe  grows  in  all  the  maritime 
countries  in  the  Ead  Indies. 

With  thefe  canes  of  bamboe  the  Indians  build  their  houfes, 
and  make  all  forts  of  furniture  in  a  very  ingenious  man¬ 
ner.  The  wood  of  thefe  canes  is  fo  hard  and  drong,  that 
they  ferve  very  well  to  make  piles  for  (upporting  their  lit¬ 
tle  houfes  built  over  rivers,  which  have  a  gentle  courie. 
They  alfo  make  with  this  wood  all  forts  of  urenfils  for 
their  kitchens  and  tables.  They  ferve  to  make  the  dicks, 
or  poles,  with  which  the  (laves  carry  thofe  fort  of  litters 
called  palanquins,  which  are  fo  common  in  all  the  Ead. 
They  lilcewife  make  of  them  a  kind  of  pails,  in  which  the 
water  keeps  extremely  cool.  The  fmall  dioots  of  them 
ferve  to  make  walking  canes. 

A  decoclion  is  made  of  the  leaves,  of  ufe  for  difperfing 
coagulated  blood  ;  and  of  the  pithy  partin  the  middle 
they  alfo  make  a  medicin?  againll  the  drangury. 
BAMBOO  habit,  a  Chiuefe  invention,  by  which  a  perfon 
who  cannot  (wim,  may  eafily  keep  himfelf  above  water. 
Four  bamboos ,  two  before,  and  two  benind  their  bodies, 
are  placed  horizontally,  and  projeEl  about  twenty-eight 
inches.  T  hey  are  crofled  on  each  fide  by  two  others,  and 
the  whole  properly  fecured,  leaving  a  fpace  for  their  body, 
it  is  put  over  their  heads,  and  tied  fecure  in  two  minutes. 
Its  (hape  as  here  reprefented. 


BAN,  a  fort  of  fmooih  fitte  muflin,  which  the  Etlglifti  !ffla 
port  from  the  Ead  Indies.  The  piece  is  a  yard  broad,  and 
runs  about  twenty  yards  and  a  half. 

Ban  and  Bans.  See  BanN and  Banns. 

Ban,  Arriere.  See  Arriere. 

BANANA,  a  name  ufed  by  many  authors  for  the  Mtf sa,  of 
plantain-tree,  of  the  common  kind  ;  but  more  frequently, 
with  us,  underflood  to  mean  another  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus,  which  the  Portuguefe  call  pacocirca,  and  we  par* 
ticularly,  the  banana  tree. 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  this :  the  mufa  has  a 
green  (talk,  and  a  long,  crooked,  angular  fruit,  refem- 
bling  a  crooked  cucumber  ;  the  banana,  a  fpotted  dalk, 
and  a  round  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  faid  to  be  nourifhing,  to  excite 
urine,  and  to  be  a  provocative  to  venery. 

The  abhe  Poyart  deferibes  two  trees  under  the  name  of 
bananas,  which  he  met  with  in  Africa.  The  one,  which 
is  rather  a  plant  than  a  tree,  rifes  to  the  height  of  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  feet,  on  a  dalk  or  trunk  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  l'lie  fruit  (hoots  forth  from  the  trunk 
in  a  cluder,  containing  between  one  and  two  hundred  ba 
nanas ,  each  an  inch  thick,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length.  As  foon  as  one  cluder  is  produced  the  plant  dies, 
and  feveral  new  plants  fpring  up  in  the  room  of  the  old 
one.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  encompaffed  with  feveral 
fprigs,  of  the  rind  of  which  the  negroes  make  cords.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  ar'e  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  twenty 
inches  broad;  as  ftrong  as  parchment,  and  are  uied  for 
umbrellas,  and  other  purpofes.  The  other  tree  is  the  fig- 
bananas,  or  fig-tree  of  Adam,  and  differs  from  the  former 
only  in  the  nature  and  qualifies  of  its  fruit.  The  produce 
of  the  former  is  a  kind  of  bread,  which  is  dry  and  mealy  ; 
that  of  the  latter  a  delicious  fruit,  which  is  lott  and  moid. 
Hiftoire  de  Loango,  &c.  vol  i.  1776.  Paris. 

BANC,  Bancus,  or  Bank,  in  Lau>,  denotes  a  feat,  or 
bench  of  judgment.  See  Court. 

Banci,  jus,  or  the  privilege  of  having  a  bench,  was  anci¬ 
ently  only  allowed  to  the  king’s  judges,  quifummum  admi- 
ntflrant jufiitiam.  Inferior  courts,  ascouits  baron, hun¬ 
dred  courts,  See.  were  net  allowed  that  prerogative  ;  and 
even  at  this  day  the  hundred  court  at  Freibridge  in  Nor¬ 
folk  is  held  under  an  oak  at  Gey-wood;  and  that  of 
Woolfry,  in  ITerefordfhire,  under  an  oak,  near  Afliton  in 
that  county,  called  Flundred-oak. 

BAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  fmall,  narrow  ligament, 
wherewith  a  thing  is  tied,  or  fadened. 

We  fay,  a  /lay-band,  a  brow-band,  a  hat-band ,  &c. 

Band,  in  ArchitcAurc,  denotes  any  flat,  low  member,  of 
moulding. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
face,  from  the  Latin  fafeia ,  which  Vitruvius  ufes  for  the 
fame  thing,  and  fometimes  fillet,  plinth,  See. 

Bands  of  columns,  properly  denote  a  kind  of  embedments 
furrounding  (hafts  of  ruflic  columns,  at  certain  di* 
dances,  by  way  of  decoration. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  plain,  fometimes  picked  or  vermicu* 
lated,  and  fometimes  carved  with  decorations  of  low  re¬ 
lievo,  which  are  different  in  every  different  band. 

Columns  enriched  with  thefe  bands ,  are  fometimes  called 
banded  columns. 

Band,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  a  fillet,  fwath,  or  piece  of  linen 
cloth,  wherewith  either  to  cover  or  furround  certain  parts, 
that  (land  in  need  of  aflidance. 

Bands  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called  rollers. 
A  band  or  roller,  when  applied,  becomes  a  bandage. 
Band,  bandum ,  is  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  for  a  flag  or 
banner. 

Band  alfo  gives  the  denomination  to  a  military  order  in 
Spain,  indituted  by  AlphonfusXl.  king  of  Cadile,  in  the 


year  1332.  , 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  banda.  band,  or  red  ribband, 
which  comes  acrofsover  the  right  (boulder,  and  under  the 
left  arm,  of  the  knight. 

This  order  is  for  none  but  the  younger  fons  of  nobles ;  the 
elded  fons  of  grandees  are  excluded  ;  and,  before  admit¬ 
tance,  it  is  requifite  to  have  ferved  at  lead  ten  years,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  army,  or  at  court.  They  are  bound  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  catholic  faith  againd  the  infidels. 

The  king  himfelf  is  grand-mailer  ot  the  order. 

Band  of  foldiers,  fo  many  as  fight  under  the  fame  flag,  or 
enfign. 

Thus  Romulus  called  thofe  who  fought  under  the  fame 
manipule  (a  handful  of  hay  being  then  ufed  for  a  flag)  ma- 

nipulus  militum.  _ 

Formerly  bands  efpecially  denoted  bodies  of  foot ;  3nd  the 
French  ilill  call  their  infantry  bandes  Franfoifes. 

Band  of  penfioners,  is  dill  retained,  to  denote  a  company  of 
gentlemen,  who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  ico/.  for 
attending  the  king  on  folemn  occafions. 

Bands,  trained.  See  Tr  ai  ned  bands. 

Band,  in  matters  of  artillery,  denotes  a  noop  o.  iron  ufed 

about  the  carriage  of  a  gun. 

Such 


BAN 

Such  are  the  nave  bands ,  which  aie  iron  hoops  binding  th 
tlaVe  at  both  ends. 

Bands  of  a  fad  die,  denote  two  flat  narrow  pieces  of  iron, 
nailed  on  each  fide  the  bows  ot  the  faddle,  to  retain  thofe 
bows  in  the  fituation  which  makes  the  form  of  a  faddle. 
Band,  to  put  a  bo-w  in  the,  is  to  nail  down  the  two  ends  of 
each  band  to  each  fide  of  the  bow. 

Befides  the  two  great  bands ,  the  fore-bow  has  a  fmall  one, 
called  the  wither -band ,  and  the  hinder-bow  another  to 
ftrengthen  it. 

BANDAGE,  in  Surgery ,  the  application  of  a  band,  fwath, 
rouer,  or  fillet,  to  a  part  of  the  body;  or  the  ad  of  rolling 
or  tying  a  fwath  or  band,  round  a  part  affeded,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  with  comprefies,  platters,  and  the  like. 

Ot  bandages  there  are  two  forts  ;  whereof  one  fort  are  re- 
tnedies  ot  themfelVes.  —  1  he  other,  being  intended  only  to 
keep  the  medicaments  on  the  part,  are  called  more  parti¬ 
cularly  content iv c  bandages. 

Bandages  are  a  very  necdTary  part  of  the  apparatus  in  drefT- 
mg  and  binding  up  of  wounds.  They  are  not  only  of 
greater  fervice  than  comprefies  and  plallers,  in  fccuring 
the  other  drellings,but  are  alio  of  excellent  ufe  in  reltrain- 
ing  dangerous  hemorrhages,  and  in  joining  fradured  or 
ch {located  bones. 

Almofl:  all  bandages ,  ufed  in  drefiing  of  wounds,  ulcers, 
or  fradured  or  diflocated  bones,  fhould  be  made  of  clean 
linen  cloth,  foftened  by  wearing,  but  ftron<*. 

They  are  to  be  made  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth  for 
the  occalion;  and,  that  they  may  be  tlrong,  examine  the 
courfe  of  the  threads,  and  tear  the  cloth  lengthways. 
Darns,  Teams,  and  large  hems  in  the  cloth,  are,  as  much 
as  poTible,  to  be  avoided,  that  no  inconvenience  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  roughnefs  and  irregularity  of  the 

There  are  different  forts  of  bandages,  for  different  ufes. 
borne  are  common  ;  others  are  proper.  Thefe  lalt  are  on 
y  to  e  applied  to  particular  parts  ;  the  others  may  be  ap 
plied  to  any.  r 

Bandages  may  be  diftinguifhed  alfo  into  fimple  and  com 
found' ■;  the  fimple  are  thofe  which  are  formed  of  one  en¬ 
tire  piece  of  linen  ;  the  compound,  of  feveral  pieces  fewed 
together,  in  different  manners. 

1  he  molt  fimple  of  all  bandages ,  is  that  ufually  not  rolled 
up,  but  left  loole,  and  ufed  in  phlebotomy, 
iiie  next  to  this,  is  that  called  th  t  fngle-headed  bandage, 
which  is  rolled  up  at  one  end  only.  Next  to  that,  the  dou¬ 
ble -headed  bandage ,  or  that  rolled  up  at  both  ends. 

After  thefe  come  thofe  bandages,  which  are  made  out  of 
one  piece  of  linen,  but  are  divided  at  both  ends,  almofl 
as  far  as  the  middle  ;  thefe  are  ufually  called,  by  the  fur- 
geons .  four-headed  bandages. 

Another  fort  is  fomewhat  fhorter,  and  narrower,  than  the 
laft  defcribed,  and  is  divided  at  one  end,  and  perforated 
at  the  other.  It  is  ufually  employed  in  dreflings  to  the  pe¬ 
nis,  or  to  one  of  the  fingers.  , 

Another  kind  is,  from  its  ufe,  called  the  uniting  bandage ; 
it  is  a  double-headed  bandage,  divided  about  the  middle 
and  ferves  to  unite  the  wounds  that  are  made  lengthways5 
without  requiring  the  future.  '  ’ 

1  here  is  alio  another  bandage ,  provided  with  an  opening 
in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  may  eafily  pafs; 

fnP  ^Yfrpnifl  1.  _  7  /  i  •  *  *  *  . 
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*  O  j  eau  (  y  w  d  lo  , 

the  extreme  parts  of  the  bandage  hanging,  one  over  the 
bread,  me  other  oyer  the  back.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  ban- 
“ age  confifls  in  this,  that,  in  drefiing  wounds  of  the  thorax 
or  abdomen,  it  is  capable  of  fupporting  another  bandage 
fomething  wider,  made  of  a  cloth  four  or  fix  times  doubfed 
and  bound  round  the  bread  or  belly. 

I  here  remains  dill  to  be  confidered,  a  compound  bandar c 
made  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  almoft  in  form  of  the  letter  T. 
1  he  upper  part  of  this  is  to  be  brought  round  the  belly 
and  fattened  by  the  knot ;  but  the  lower  part  pafles  under 
the_  body,  between  the  thighs,  and,  being,  brought  up 
again,  is  fadened  to  the  upper  part  upon  the  back.  This 
bandage  plainly  appears  to  be  defigned  for  the  fecurity  of 
uch  dreflings,  as  fhall  be  thought  proper  to  be  applied  to 
t  le  anus,  or  parts  of  generation.  Some,  from  the  inven¬ 
tor,  call  this  Heliodoru.Ps  bandage.  Others,  from  its  diape 
denominate  it  the  T  bandage  ;  and,  from  the  divifion  that 

is  frequently  made  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  it  is  fometimes 
called  the  double  T. 

As  to  bandages  hr  the  head,  notwithftanding  thatfurgeons 
have  formerly  invented  different  kinds  of  them,  for  every 
wound  that  could  be  infixed  on  that  part,  vet  there  is  but 
one  form  that  feems  neceflary  ;  and  this  alone  will  anfwer 
all  the  ends  that  can  be  propofed  from  this  kinJ  of  aopli- 
cation.  It  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  take  a 
handkerchief,  napkin,  or  any  fquare  piece  of  linen  ;  dou¬ 
ble  it  up  in  a  triangular  form, and  apply  it  as  we  frequently 
do  m  hot  weather,  when  we  lay  alide  the  ufual  coverings 
of  the  head.  b 

But  there  is  another  method  of  bandage  in  ufe,  called  creep¬ 
ing  bandages,  and,  in  the  French  fchools ,  rampants.  Thefe" 
creeping,  or,  as  we  fometimes  call  them  Jcrpentine  ban- 


dagc>,  are  ufed  to  fecure  cataplafms,  or  comprefies,  upon 
a  difeafed  part.  h 

The  place  of  beginning  and  ending  thefe  bandages  is  alfo  to 
be  determined.  When  the  arm  is  to  be  drefl'ed,  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  formed  by  two  or  three  circular  windings  on  the 
wnit  amending,  by  loo fe  fpires,  up  to  the  cubit  or 
f boulder,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  fhall  require.  But  when 
the  beginning  is  to  be  on  the  foot,  it  is  to  be  formed  by 
three  or  four  circular  windings  of  th e  bandage,  round  the 
tarjus,  and  metatar fus ;  then  proceeding,  in  a  ferpentine 
courlc,  up  to  the  knee  ;  or,  if  the  cafe  requires  ir,  up  to 
the  head  of  the  thigh,  and  then,  as  it  fometimes  happens 
delcending  again.  ’ 

We  fhould  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  beginning  of  the 
bandage  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  difeafed  part,  as  in 
leveral  kinds  of  fractures  ;  fometimes  near  it,  above  it 
or  below  it  ;  and  fometimes  at  a  great  diftance  from  it! 
according  to  the  dilpofition  of  the  wound.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  extremity  of  the  bandage  is  fcarce  ever  faftened 
on  the  dileafed  part,  but  rather  on  a  found  one,  to  avoid 
giving  pain. 

Befides  the  double  and  four-headed  bandages ,  furgeons 
fometimes  make  ufe  of  the  eighteen-headed  bandage.  Its  fi¬ 
gure  may  be  learnt  from  11  eider’s  Surgery,  "lab.  IX. 

fig-  A' 

Bandage,  knotted,  a  bandage  for  the  head,  called  knotted 
from  its  many  erodings  on  the  temples ;  and  Jiellar,  or 
Jc/ar,  from  its  diredlions  in  radii.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  ban¬ 
dage,  when  the  temporal  artery  is  divided,  either  in  arte- 
riotomy,  or  by  an  accidental  wound,  and  hardly  ever  fail¬ 
ing  ot  fuccefs  in  fupprefiing  the  hemorrhage.  For  the 
application  vide  Heifl.  Surg.  p.  3.  c.  2.  §  7.  ’ 

Baudage,  incarnative,  is  the  fame  as  the  uniting  bandage. 

V  ide  Heiller  s  Surgery,  p.  3.  c.  2.  ^ 

Bandages,  expulfve,  fuclt  as  are  ufed  to  reduce,  and 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  tumors.  They  are  frequently 
applied  with  this  intention,  to  fwelled  legs,  and  alfo  to 
d.fcharge  the  offenfive  matter  in f.JluU  andfinuous  ulcers. 
Vide  Heiller  s  Surgery. 

Bandage,  retentive,  is  proper  for  the  neck,  as  it  ferves  to 
keep  on  the  dreflings,  and  topical  remedies,  applied  to  the 
nee  v  after  bleeding,  &c.  I  his  bandage  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  two  fimple  bands,  one  of  which  is  about  a  Paris 
ell,  and  the  other  an  ell  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  firlt  be¬ 
ing  of  a  thumb’s  breadth,  and  the  laft  of  three  fingers 
As  to  the  application,  vide  Heifler’s  Surgery. 

Bandage  for  "Tracheotomy .  Vide  Heillei’s  Surgery,  p.  2. 

Ban d  a  ge,  Arnaud’s,  is  a  bandage  contrived  by  Mr.  Arnaud 
oi  1  aris,  lot  jiftula  and  abfeefies  of  the  anus,  and  is,  by 
Garerigeot,  highly  commended.  But  Heiller  thinks,  that 
t  ie  common  1  bandage  has  the  fame  advantages,  provided 
the  fcapulary  be  made  llrong. 

Few  of  the  common  bandages  are  capable  of  reflrainihg  a 
prof  ufe  heaemorrhage,  after  cutting  for  the  fiftula  of  tho 
anus,  or  for  the  flone.  What  Heiller  has  contrived  for 
this  purpofe,  may  be  feen  in  his  Surgery,  p/3.  c.  c. 

Befides  Heiller,  there  are  many  oiher  writers  on  bandages. 
Jhat  author,  in  his  introdutflion,  §  28.  mentions  Galen, 
tranflated  by  \  ido  Vidius,  with  figures  ;  Verduc  on  ban¬ 
dages,  in  French:  and  Solingen  :  but  he  thinks  the  belt 
writers  of  all,  are  Le  Clerc,  in  his  dppareil  commode,  and 
Bah, us,  .11  High  Dutch.  For  other  bandages,  as  the  [pica, 
fcapulary,  &c.  fee  them  in  their  alphabetical  places, 
i  here  is  a  difiertation  on  the  manner  of  {looping  blood  in 
haemorrhages,  with  the  defeription  of  a  machine,  or  ban- 
Mge,  for  coniolidating  veficls  after  amputations,  by  com. 
preihon  only,  by  M.  Petit,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  A.  I).  S. 
an.  17  ;  1 .  p.  85.  See  alfo  obfervations  on  a  new  bandore. 
by  helvetius  and  on  a  compreffive  bandage  for  the  cure  of 
the  lachrymal  tumor.  Ibid.  an.  1752.  Hift.  153,  and  an. 

BANDALEER  or  Bandet.eer,  3  large  leathern  belt, 
thrown  over  the  right  fhonlder,  and  hanging  down  under 
he  left  arm  ;  worn  by  the  ancient  mufqueteers  both  for 
the  fufiaming  of  their  fire-arms,  and  for  the  carriage  of 
their  mufquet-charges;  which  being  put  up  in  the  little 
wooden  cafes  coated  with  leather,  were  hung,  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  to  each  bandoleer. 

The  word  is  originally  French,  bandouiller,  formed  appa¬ 
rently  from  bandouher,  a  kind  of  banditti  particularly  in- 
feuing  the  I  yreneans,  who  were  formerly  diflinguifhed 
by  this  piece  of  furniture  ;  and  were  themfelves  fo  deno¬ 
minated,  qua/i  ban  de  volicrcs ,  a  knot  of  robbers. 

I  he  French  foldicry  Hill  retain  the  bandoleer  ;  their  horfe 
their  mulqueteers,  and  common  guards,  wearing  it  in.lifl 

B  ANDFr  ft  WPpnS  f°r  f°me  djffcfrcnGe  in  its  garniture. 

B  ANDELE  i  or  Bandlet,  m  Architecture,  any  littlc  band, 

or  Hat  moulding,  enedmpaffi-.g  a  column,  like  a  ring  ;  as 
that  which  crowns  the  Doric  architrave.  See  Tab.  gTchit. 

Tg-  25-  w  I  •  and  1  1 . 

It  is  alfo  called  taenia,  which  Vitruvius  ufes  for  the  fame 
tiling  ;  fometimes  filet,  dtadema ,  &c. 
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tt  is  fomerimes  ufed  for  the  three  parts  which  compofe  the 
architrave,  called  by  Vitruvius,  fafcia ;  and  which  are 
fometimes  ahro  denominated  bands  or  plat-bands. 

BANDEREF,  the  name  appropriated  to  the  commanders 
of  the  militia  of  the  canton  of  Bern. 

BANDEROLL,  a  little  flag,  in  torm  of  a  guidon,  extended 
more  in  length  than  breadth,  uled  to  be  hung  out  on  the 
marts  of  veffels,  &c. 

BANDITTI,  from  the  Italian  bandite,  perfons  profcribed, 
or,  as  we  call  it,  outlawed  ;  fometimes  denominated  ban- 
niti  nr  for  is  banniti. 

Banditti  or  Banditi,  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to 
highwaymen,  aud  robbers,  who  infeft  the  roads  in  troops, 
efpecially  in  Italy  and  France. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  freebooters,  who 
pillage  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

BANDOLEERS,  from  the  French  bandouliers,  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Art,  denotes  fmall  wooden  cafes  covered  wirh  leather; 
each  of  which  contains  a  fufficient  charge  of  powder  for 
a  mufket. 

BANDORE,  the  name  of  a  mufical  inftrument  with  Brings, 
refembling  a  lute,  and  faid  to  be  invented  in  the  fourth 
vear  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Rofe,  a  citizen  of  Lon¬ 
don.  See- a  figure  of  it  in  Hawkins’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic, 
vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

BANDY-/e£5,  from  the  French  bander ,  to  bend ,  a  dirtortion 
of  the  legs,  when  they  turn  either  inward  or  outward,  on 
either  fide  ;  arifing  from  fome  defett  in  the  birth,  or  im¬ 
prudence  of  the  nurfe,  endeavouring  to  make  a  child  Band 
or  walk  before  its  legs  are  Brong  enough  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  his  body. 

Befide  the  ufe  of  emollients,  it  is  proper  to  apply  a  kind 
of  Brong  boots  proportioned  to  the  limbs. 

BANE-A>rry.  See  Herb  Chrijlopher. 

BANGLE  ears,  an  imperfection  in  a  horfe’s  ears,  remedied 
in  the  following  manner  :  place  his  ears  in  fuch  a  fixa¬ 
tion  as  they  are  wanted  to  Band  ;  bind  them  with  two 
fmall  boards,  fo  fart  as  not  to  Bir  ;  and  then  clip  away 
the  empty  wrinkled  fkin  clofe  by  the  head. 

BANGUE,  a  fpecies  of  opiate,  in  great  ufe  'hroughout  the 
Eaft  for  drowning  cares,  and  infpiring  joy 


°f  their  law,  by  the  name  of  Jhudd>ry,  under  which  are 
comprehended  all  who  live  after  the  manner  of  merchants, 
or  that  deal  and  tranfacl  for  others,  as  brokers  5  exclnlive 
of  the  mechanics,  or  artificers,  xvho  make  another  cart, 
called  wyfe.  Thefe  Banians  have  no  peculiar  feci  or  reli¬ 
gion,  unlefs  it  be,  that  two  of  the  eight  general  precepts 
given  by  the  legillator,  Bremaw,  to  the  Indian  nation,  are, 
on  account  of  the  profeffion  of  the  Banians,  fuppofed 
more  immediately  to  relate  to  then},  viz.  thole  which  en¬ 
join  veracity  in  their  words  and  dealings,  and  avoiding  all 
practices  of  circumvention  in  buying  and  felling. 

The  Banians  and  the  Chinefe,  arethe  greateB  traders  in  the 
Indies,  to  whom  muft  alfo  be  added  the  Jews  aud  Atme- 
nians  who  are  greatly  difperfed  over  thofe  pans.  But  the 
moB  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Banian  1,  in 
the  whole  penjnfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  They  are 
extremely  lkilful  and  cunning  in  commerce.  MoB  of  them 
follow  brokerage,  and  moB  of  the  brokers  of  the  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  French  companies  are  of  that  nation.  For 
the  refl,  they  are  very  honeB,  and  have  almoB  conBantly 
in  their  hands  the  flock  and  cafii  of  thofe  companies. 
They  are  likewife  bankers  ;  and  there  are  few  places  in 
the  EaA  Indies  for  which  they  cannot  furnifh  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  They  have  alfo  a  fort  of  Banding  cafh  or  bank 
where  petfons  may  depofit  their  money,  and  take  it  out 
again  whenever  they  pleafe. 

The  form  of  contra£t,  in  buying  and  felling,  is  remark¬ 
able  ;  being  done  in  the  profoundeft  filence,  only  by  touch¬ 
ing  each  others  fingers  :  the  buyer  loofening  his pamerin, 
or  girdle,  fpeads  it  on  his  knee  ;  and  both  he  and  the 
feller  having  their  hands  underneath,  by  the  intercourfe  of 
the  fingers,  mark  the  price  of  pounds,  {hillings,  &c.  de¬ 
manded,  offered,  and  at  length  agreed  on.  "When  the 
feller  takes  the  buyer’s  whole  hand,  it  denotes  a  thoufand 
and,  as  many  times  as  he  fquee/es  it,  as  many  thoufand 
pagods,  or  roupees,  according  to  the  fpecies  in  queflion, 
are  demanded  :  when  he  only  takes  the  five  fingers,  it  de¬ 
notes  five  hundred,  and  when  only  one,  one  hundred  j 
taking  only  half  a  finger,  to  the  fecond  joint,  denotes 
fifty  ;  the  fmall  end  of  the  finger,  to  the  fit  A  joint,  Bands 
for  ten.  See  Ceuraw  ath. 


This,  by  the  Perfians,  is  called  beng  ;  by  the  Arabs,  efrar,  BANILLIA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for 
corruptly  offer al  and  ajfarth-,  by  the  Turks,  bengitic,  and  vul-  theMwz7//fl,orvanilloes,ufed  inmaking  thefcentedchocolate. 

-  •  •  '  "  ’‘n  ’  ' -  BANISHMENT,  Exile,  among  us,  is  of  two  kinds  :  the. 

one  voluntary,  and  upon  oath  ;  the  other  by  compulfion, 


garly  maftack \  by  the  European  naturalifls,  bangue  or  bange 
The  Indians,  fays  Acotia,  eat  the  feed  and  leaves  to  in- 
creafe  their  vigour,  and  to  excite  an  appetite  to  their  food. 
The  nobles,  and  chief  military  officers,  when  they  are  dif- 
pofed  to  forget  their  toil,  and  to  fleep  in  perfedl  eafe  and 
fecurity,  take  of  the  powder  of  the  feed  and  leaves,  as 
much  as  they  think  fufficient ;  and  thereto  add  an  arcea, 
or  green  Indian  hazel-nut  ;  with  as  much  opium  as  they 
think  fit,  and  eat  them  all  together  with  fugar.  If  they 
defire  to  be  entertained  with  variety  of  feenes,  and  images 
of  things  in  their  fleep,  they  add  fome  of  the  choicefl 
camphor,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace.  If  they  have  a 
mind  to  be  merry,  witty,  and  to  indulge  their  amours, 
they  add  ambergife  and  mufk,  and  make  them  all  into  an 


for  fome  offence  or  crime. 

The  former,  properly  called  abjuration,  is  now  ceafed;  the 
latter  is  chiefly  enjoined  by  judgment  of  parliament.  Yet 
outlawing  and  ranfpoitation  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a 
fpecies  of  exile. 

By  Magna  Charta,  none  fliall  be  outlawed  or  baniflied  his 
country,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  land.  9  Hen.  III.  cap.  29.  And  by 
the  common  law  no  perfon  fliall  be  baniflied  but  by  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament  ;  or  in  cafe  of  abjuration  for  fe¬ 
lony,  See.  But  this  is  taken  away  by  Batute,  3  Infl.  1 15. 
Stat.  21.  Jac.  I.  cap.  28. 

ele&ary* with  fugar.  It  is  by  many  affirmed  that  the  feed  I  B  ANISTERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 


and  leaves  promote  lufl  whence  fays  J.  Bauhine,  it  ap 
pears  that  this  herb  has  no  affinity  with  hemp,  though  it 
be  very  much  like  it  ;  fince  hemp,  according  to  Diofco- 
lides,  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  nature,  aud  extinguiflies  amor¬ 
ous  defires. 

Ray,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  fays,  he  learned 
from  fir  Hans  Sloane,  that  it  is  a  different  plant  from 
hemp.  It  grows  in  Indoflan,  and  other  parts  of  the  EaA 
Indies,  where  it  is  principally  in  ufe 
Bangue ,  in  reality,  is  a  Juccedaneum  to  wine,  and  obtains 
in  thofe  countries  where  Mahometanifm  is  eflabliffied  ; 
which  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  that  liquor  abfolutely,  the 
poor  muffelmen  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fuccedanea,  to 
roufe  their  fpirits.  The  principal  ar 0  opium,  and  this  bangue. 

BANlAN-z/ayr,  in  Marine  Lauguagef  a  cant  term  among 
failors,  to  fignify  thofe  days  in  which  they  have  no  flefli 
meat.  It  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
people  mentioned  in  the  following  article 

BANIANS,  a  religious  fe£I  in  the  country  of  the  Moguls, 
who  believe  a  metempfyehofis ,  and  will  therefore  eat  noliv 
ing  creature,  nor  even  kill  noxious  animals,  but  endeavour 
to  releafe  them,  if  they  fee  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 
The  Banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  fearful  of  having  communi 
cation  with  other  nations,  that  they  break  their  cups,  if 
one  of  a  different  religion  have  drank  out  of  them,  or  even 
touched  them  ;  and  empty  the  water  out  of  a  pond  where 
he  has  wafhed  himfelf.  It  is  added,  that  if  they  happen 
to  touch  one  another,  they  muff  waffi  and  purify  them- 
felves  before  they  eat,  or  enter  their  own  houfes.  They 
carry,  hanging  at  their  necks,  a  Bone  called  tamberan,  as 
big  as  an  egg,  and  perforated  in  the  middle,  through 
which  run  three  Brings  :  the  Bone,  they  fay,  reprefents 
their  great  god,  and  upon  this  account  they  have  great 
refpefit.  ffiewn  them  by  all  the  Indians. 

The  proper  Banians  are  called,  in  the  Shaster,  or  book 
Vol.  I.  N°  33. 


the  decandria  trigynia  clafs  of  Linnceus;  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe.  The  flower  hath  five  petals,  which  are 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  but  fpread 
open  ;  having  in  fomes  fpecies  one,  in  others  two,  and  in 
fome  feveral  nefarious  glands,  with  ten  fhort  fiamina. 
There  are  in  fome  fpecies  three,  and  in  others  but  one 
germen,  which  afterwards  become  fo  many  winged  fruit, 
like  thofe  of  the  maple  -,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed, 
Linnaeus  enumerates  (even  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  countries, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  in 
a  bark  flove. 

BANK,  in  Commerce,  is  a  denomination  given  to  certain  fo- 
cieties,or  communities, who  take  on  them  the  charge  of  the 
money  of  private  perfons  to  improve  it,  or  tokeep  it  fecure. 
The  word  bank,  in  this  fenfe,  comes  from  the  Italian  banco, 
formed  of  the  Spaniffi  banco ,  a  bench,  whereon  the  ancient 
money-changers  fat  in  the  public  markets  ;  or,  as  others 
think,  a  table  whereon  they  told  their  money  ;  for  the  Spa- 
nifli  banco  fignifiesa  table,  as  well  as  a  bench  ;  as  among 
the  Greeks  the  word  r fignified  a  bench,  as  well  as 
a  table  •,  whence  the  word  rpaore^nns  for  a  bencher. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic  was 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  men  could 
befl  fuit  each  others  occafions.  But  the  neceffities  of  men 
being  fo  various  and  different,  in  refpe£!  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  requifites,  money  was  inflituted  as  the  moft 
convenient  medium  for  commerce  ;  whereby  people  might 
procure  whatfoever  they  flood  in  need  of,  in  quantities 
according  to  their  exigencies.  . 

This  changed  the  term  of  battering  into  that  of  buying 
and  felling  ;  yet  all  trading  at  length  reiults  into  a  general 
baiter.  For  he  who  fells  any  thing  to  receive  money  .for 
it,  purchafes  what  he  requiies  with  the  fame  money.  Mo¬ 
ney  then  becoming  the  principal  engine  for  circulating  the 
5  E  bulk 
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Bullc  of  commerce,  its  application  to  trade  is  proper  to  be 
confidered. 

Money  is  ufcd  in  the  minuter  kinds  of  dealing',  as  retail¬ 
ing,  &c.  when  it  is  commuted  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  and 
to  furnifh  the  necefl'ary  provifions  for  daily  ufe.  This  re¬ 
quires  its  being  divided  into  the  fmallell  denominations  of 
the  pieces,  as  into  (hillings  and  pence  :  fo  that  this  way 
qf  dealing  is  not  capable  of  being  tranfadled  by  bills  and 
affignments. 

Money  is  alfo  employed  In  the  more  extenfrve  and  whole- 
fale  way  of  trade,  wherein  large  fums  are  negociated  ;  and 
this  occafions  frequent  payments  from  one  tradefman  to 
another.  In  which  payments,  although  flridly  fpeaking 
leady  cafh  be  required,  as  often  as  contracts  are  made,  yet 
as  commerce  in  general  confifls  in  the  mutual  dealings 
and  tranfa&ions  of  many  traders,  it  may  often  fo  fall  out, 
by  means  of  interchangeable  debts  and  credits,  that  divers 
traders  may  fatisfy  each  other’s  occafions,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  payments  in  fpecie,  by  transferring  their  debts  to 
each  other. 

But  when  fuch  mutual  conveniences  do  not  occur,  traders 
ufually  receive  their  money  in  fpecie,  and  fo  pay  it  from 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  this  way  of  payment  is  attended 
with  many  inconveniences,  as  the  trouble  in  counting  the 
money,  hazard  in  feturing  it  from  the  attempts  of  rob¬ 
bers,  and  lofs  from  trufting  it  with  unfaithful  fervants  : 
for  the  prevention  of  all  which,  cities  of  large  commerce 
have  very  naturally  introduced  the  ufe  of  banks. 

A  bank  then  may  be  properly  defined  a  common  repofi- 
tory,  where  many  perfons  agree  to  keep  their  cafh,  to  be 
always  ready  at  their  call,  or  direction. 

There  are  feveral  of  thefe  banks  eftablifhed  in  the  feveral 
principal  trading  cities  in  Europe  ;  as  in  Venice,  Genoa, 
London,  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Paris,  &c.  But  of  all 
others  that  of  Venice  is  the  molt  confiderable,  as  being 
the  molt  ancient,  and  that  whereon  the  others  are  mo¬ 
delled. 

'B  ank  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  foci- 
eties  inftituted  for  lending  money  on  pledges.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  in  Plolland,  particularly  at  Amfterdam, 
where  it  is  called  the  bank  van  leening ,  or  bank  of  loan . 
Private  perfons  are  here  furniftied  with  money,  on  the  de¬ 
profit  of  effects  as  fecurity,  and  on  payment  of  a  certain 
intereft,  regulated  by  the  burgo-maffers.  This  bank  is 
otherwife  called  the  Lathi  ay  d  huis,  or  Lcmbard-houfc ,  or 
(imply  Lombard ;  which  is  the  name  it  is  moft  commonly 
known  by,  in  moft  of  the  towns  in  Holland. 

'Ba  nk,  or  Banco,  of  Venue ,  commonly  called  banco  del 
guira,  was  eftablifhed  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  properly  a  board  of  public  credit  and  intereft  ;  or  a 
general  and  perpetual  purfe  for  all  merchants  and  traders; 
eftablifhed  by  a  folernn  edi£t  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
enafts,  that  all  payments  of  wholefale  merchandize,  and 
letters  of  exchange,  fnall  be  in  banco ,  or  bank  notes  ;  and 
that  all  debtors  and  creditors  fliall  be  obliged,  the  one  to 
carry  their  money  to  the  bank ,  the  other  to  receive  their 
payments  at  banco ;  fo  that  payments  are  performed  by  a 
fimple  transfer  front  the  one  to  the  other  :  he  who  was  be¬ 
fore  creditor  on  the  bank  books,  becoming  debtor  as  foon 
as  he  has  refigned  his  right  to  another,  who  is  entered 
dowli  as  creditor  in  his  place;  fo  that  the  parties  only 
change  name,  without  any  cfleclive  payment  being  made. 
Indeed  there  arc  fometimes  adual  payments  made,  efpe- 
cially  in  matters  of  retail,  and  when  foreigners  are  dif- 
pofed  to  have  ready  money  to  catty  off  in  fpecie  ;  or  when 
particular  traders  clioofe  to  have  a  flock  by  them  to  nego¬ 
tiate  in  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  The  neceflity  of  thefe  ef- 
fedive  payments  has  given  occafion  to  the  opening  a  fund 
of  ready  money  :  which  is  fouiid  fo  fat  from  dimiuifliing 
the  flock,  that  this  liberty  of  withdrawing  money  at  plea¬ 
sure  rather  augments  it.  By  means  of  this  bank,  the  re¬ 
public,  without  incroaching  on  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
or  without  paying  any  intereft,  is  miffrefs  of  5,000,000 
ducats,  to  which  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  limited,  to  be 
in  readinefs  on  any  prcflitrg  occafion;  the  republic  being 
fecurity  for  tile  capital. 

Bank  of  England  was  fitft  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1694, 
partly  lor  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  partly  alio 
tor  the  emolument  of  the  proprietors.  The  fcheme  was 
projected  by  Mr.  W.  Patterfon,  a  merchant,  and  debated 
for  a  long  while  in  the  privy  council,  till  at  length,  by  an 
a£l  of  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  20,  it  was  enabl¬ 
ed,  that  their  majefties  might  grant  a  commiffion  to  take 
particular  fubferiptions  for  1,200,600/.  of  any  perfons,  na¬ 
tives. or  foreigners,  whom  their  majefties  whre  hereby 
empowered  to  incorporate,  with  a  yearly  allowance  of 
100, oco/.  viz.  96,000 /•  Or  8  per  cent,  for  intereft  till  re¬ 
deemed,  and  4COO /.  to  be  allowed  the  intended  bank  for 
management.  The  corporation  was  to  have  the  name  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  Of  England  ;  their 
faid  fund  to  be  redeemable  upon  a  year’s  notice,  after  the 
fir  ft  of  Auguft,  1705,  and  payment  of  the  principal,  and 
then  the  corporation  coceafe.  The  company  was  enabled 
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by  this  a£l  to  purchafe  lands,  Sec.  unlimitedly,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  the  other  ufual  powers  of  corporations  ;  their  ftovk 
was  to  be  transferable.  They  were  reftri&ed  from  bor¬ 
rowing  more  than  1,200,000'.  except  on  parliament  funds', 
and  from  trading  in  any  merchandize,  except  in  bills  of 
exchange,  and  in  bullion,  and  in  the  fale  of  fuch  goods 
as  were  the  produce  of  lands  purchafed  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  :  and  ail  bills  obligatory  under  the  fdal  of  the  faid 
corporation,  were  made  affignable  by  indorfement.  The 
charter  of  incorporation  was  executed  July  27,  1694  ; 
which  directs,  that  there  be  a  governor,  deputy-govunor, 
and  twenty-four  directors  ;  and  fpecifies  the  qualifications 
of  voters  and  of  directors,  together  with  other  regula¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  farther  amended  and  enlarged  by 
fubfequent  ffatutes. 

T  he  bufinefs  of  the  bank  is,  for  the  moft  part,  that  of 
dealing  in  bullion  of  gold  anil  Giver,  difeounting  bills,  ad¬ 
vancing  money  to  the  public  on  the  credit  of  atls  of  par¬ 
liament,  circulating  their  own  notes,  &c.  and  exchequer 
bills  for  the  government ;  befide  the  management  of  thole 
funds  which  are  immediately  under  its  care,  and  which 
conftitute  a  principal  part  of  the  nauonal  Debt. 

Bank,  agents  of .  See  Agent. 

Bank  bills.  See  Bill, 

Bank,  days  in.  See  Day. 

Bank  of  Fiance  was  Gift  proje£led  by  Mr.  Law,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  with  a  view  of  paying  off  the  public  debts  of 
France,  by  drawing  its  creditors  into  the  newly  projedleil 
Miffifiippi  and  India  companies,  and  erected  in  the  year 
1716.  It  was  taken  into  the  king’s  hands  in  17x8,  and 
denominated  the  Royal  Bank ;  and  by  its  union  with  both 
the  companies -above  mentioned,  formed  a  bubble,  which 
occaGoned  great  confuGon  and  diftrefs  in  the  year  1720. 

Bank,  million ,  derives  its  name  from  king  William’s  million 
lottery  in  the  year  1695  ;  the  proprietors  agreed  in  part- 
nerfhip  to  purchafe  tickets  in  tin's  lottery.  They  after¬ 
wards  purchafed  many  reverfrons  of  the  X4  per  cent,  an¬ 
nuities,  and  admitted  many  proprietors  of  annuities  to 
purchafe  their  joint  flock,  which  amounted  and  ftiil  a- 
mounts  to  500,000 /.  They  are  a  partnerfhip  by  deed  en¬ 
rolled  in  chancery,  in  the  year  1721.  They  divided  5  per 
cent,  till  Lady-day,  1728,  when  they  reduced  their  annual 
dividend  to  4  per  cent,  and  it  was  again  iaifed  to  5  per¬ 
cent.  which  is  flrll  continued. 

Bank  of  Scotland  was  erected  by  a£l  of  parliament  in  1695. 
Its  capital  flock  is  ioi,oco'.  fteriing. 

Bank,  royal,  of  Scotland,  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  king 
George  I  in  the  year  1727.  Its  capital  is  1 5 1 4000/  fler- 
ling;  and  the  public  revenues  of  Scotland  are  paid  into 
this  bank. 

Bank,  or  Bench,  in  Lav).  See  Banc. 

Bank,  foot.  See  Banquette. 

Bank,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  denotes  an  elevation  of  the 
ground,  or  bottom  of  the  fea,  fo  as  fometimes  to  fur- 
mount  the  furface  of  the  water,  or,  at  ledft,  to  leave  the 
water  fo  (hallow,  as  ufually  not  to  allow  a  veffel  to  re¬ 
main  afloat  over  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  flat, 
fhoal,  &c. 

There  are  banks  of  fand,  and  others  of  Gone,  called  alfo 
(helves  or  rocks.  In  the  north  fea,  they  alfo  fpenk  of 
banks  of  ice,  which  are  large  pieces  of  that  matter  floating. 
Vapours  at  feaoccnGon  fometimes  fuch  a  deceplio  vifus ,  that 
mariners  imagine  they  fee  land  with  trees,  &c.  They 
call  fuch  deception  iog-banks.  See  a  remarkable  decep¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  related  in  Dr.  Hawkfworth’s  Account 
of  the  Voyages  ter  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  vol.  i.  p.  xo, 
A  long  narrow  bank  is  fometimes  called  a  rib. 

T  he  bank  abfolutely  fo  called,  or  the  main  bank ,  or  great 
bank,  denotes  that  of  Newfoundland,  the  feene  ot  the 
cod-fiflrery. 

It  is  called  the  great  bank,  not  only  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  ex¬ 
tent,  being,  according  to  the  Enghfli  computation,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and,  according  to  the  French,  one 
hundred  leagues,  orthtee  hundred  miles;  but  alfo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  feveral  leffer  banks  near  it,  where  cod  are  alfo 
caught.  Thefe  In  ft  the  Frehch'call  banquezeaux. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  banks  which  have  water  enough  to  float 
a  fhip,  and  which,  on  this  account,  are  not  dangerous. 
Banks  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  a  buoy,  poft,  or  the  like. 
On  charts,  hx\A-bc)nks  are  ufually  marked  by  little  dots, 
and  banks  of  itone  by  croffes.  The  colours  of  the  buoys 
are  alfo  varied  accordingly  ;  fand-/>ir»^j  being  denoted  by 
light-coloured  buoys,  and  rocks  by  black  ones. 

In  large  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  See.  hud-bankt,  by  high  tides 
and  inundations,  are  liable  to  change  places;  care  is 
therefore  taken  to  drift  the  buoys  from  time  to  time,  to 
(hew  the  true  channel  of  the  river. 

An  exadl  knowledge  of  the  banks ,  their  extent,  and  the 
depth  of  vVatfer  on  them,  makes  the  moft  eftential  part  of 
the  fcience  of  a  pilot,  and  a  m after  of  a  fhip  :  if  the  vef¬ 
fel  be  Urge,  and  draw  much  water,  great  attention  will  be 
neceG'ary  to  keep  dear  of  the  banks  .  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
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lie  fnutl,  tTic  fame  banks  afford  a  fure  afyUm,  where  it 
may  orave  the  largdt  and  ftoutcll  veffels,  which  dare  not 
follow  it  here.  By  means  of  this  barrier,  many  a  lmall 
craft  has  efcaped  its  enemy. 

Bank;,  in  ve fills  which  go  with  oars,  is  ufed  for  the  bench 
where  the  rowers  are  feated  ;  popularly  called,  by  our 

Teamen  the  thought.  t  ,  „ 

In  tliis  fenfe  vve  read  of  banks  of  galhes,  of  galeafles,  ot 
P-illio's,  of  brigantines,  and  the  like. 

The  Venetian  gondolas  have  no  banks ;  for  the  watermen 

row  Handing.  . 

The  common  gallies  have  twenty-five  that  is,  twentv- 
five  on  each  fide,  in  all  fifty  banks,  with  one  oar  to  each 
b  ink,  and  four  or  five  men  to  each  oar.  The  galeaffes  have 
thirty-two  banks  on  a  fide,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to  a  bank. 

.  bee  D o  u  B I,  shanked. 

Bank,  alfo  denotes  an  elevation  of  earth,  (tones,  Hakes,  or 
other/ materials  in  form  of  a  wall,  or  caufeway,  to  Hop 
the  waters,  and  prevent  inundations. 

Thefe,  on  other occafions,  are  denominated  dams,  zn&  fea- 
ivalls,  ’  &c.  and  by  the  ancients  agger e s :  thofe  on  the 
cooHs  of  Holland  are  more  particularly  denominated  dykes. 
The  belt  bark,  in  the  opinion  of  Hr.  Hales,  is  that  con¬ 
trived  by  Dr.  VVark,  of  Scotland.  A  quantity  of  furze  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of  luch  a  breadth  as  is 
pronortioned  to  the  force  which  it  is  to  refill.  The  fand, 
or  Hi  me,  will  loon  fettle  in  the  furze,  and  when  this  is 
covered,  another  bed  of  furze  is  to  be  laid  on  as  before, 
and  fo  on  till  the  bank  is  railed  to  a  fufficieot  height. 

Bank  is  alio  ufed  in  feveral  games,  for  the  ltock  or  fund 
of  him  who  undertakes  the  game. 

Bank  at  baffel,  a  fum  of  money  laid  down  by  the  tailleur, 
before  the  gameiters,  to  anfwcr  all  the  winning  cards  that 
(nail  turn  up  in  his  courfe  of  dealing.  Yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  what  th c  bankers  gain  per  cent .  of  all  the  mo¬ 
ney  ad  ventured  at  pharo,  is  greater  than  that  at  ballet ;  it 
beinrr  two  pounds  nineteen  lBillings  and  ten  pence  per 
cent  In  the  firft,  and  but  fifteen  (hillings  and  threepence 
in  the  fecond.  Vide  De  Moiv.  Do£tr.  Chanc.  p.  93; 

BANKER,  in  Commece.  ThehiHoryof  private  banks  is _as 
follows.  The  royal  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  had  lor 
fome  years,  before  the  year  1640,  been  made  ufe  of  as  a 
Bind  of  ba»k,  or  depofit,  for  merchants  to  lodge  their  cafh 
in.  But  king  Charles  the  Firlt  having  in  that  year  made 
free  with  their  money,  the  mint  lolt  its  credit.  After 
this,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  London  generally 
muted  their  cafh  with  their  fervants,  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  very  cuHomary  for  their 
apprentices  and  clerks  to  leave  their  mailers  and  go  into 
the  army.  Whe.eupon  in  fuch  unfettled  times,  merchants 
not  daring  longer  to  confide  in  their  apprentices,  began 
firlt,  about  the  year  1645,  to  lodge  their  neceflary  cafh  in 
roldfmiths  hands,  both  to  receive  and  pay  for  them;  un¬ 
til  which  time  the  whole  and  proper  bufinefs  of  London 
-oldfmiths  was  to  buy  and  fell  plate,  and  foreign  coins  of 
Sold  and  filvcr,  to  melt  and  cud  them,  to  com  tome  at  the 
mint,  and  with  the  reil  to  fupply  the  refiners,  plate- 
makers,  and  merchants,  as  they  found  the  price  to  vary. 
This  account  of  the  matter  we  have  from  a  fcarceand  molt 
curious  final  1  pamphlet,  publifbed  11V1676,  entitled  the 
Myltery  of  the  new-fallnoned  Golufmuhs,  or  Bankers 
difeovered,  in  only  eight  quarto  pages. 

Bankers  on  their  firlt  efiablilhment  allowed  to  thofe  who 
entrufied  their  money  in  their  hands  a  moderate  lnterelt 
for  the  fame,  and  hereby  their  bufinefs  was  very  confider- 
ab! v  increafed,  and  rofe  to  great  reputation  in  tae  year 
366-.  when  the  Dutch  burnt  our  Hups  at  Chatham  ;  but 
ej  ;  eVent  CHufc(i  a.  run  on  the  bankers,  which  hurt  their 
Credit ;  and  in  the  year  1672  king  Charles  II.  (hut  up  the 
e  chequer,  and  feized  .he  money  which  the  bankers  had 
Jcnt  him  at  8  percent,  interefi,  the  whole  lam  amounting 
to  , ,  -n'6,^6L  The  king  was  afterwards  necellnated  to 
,U2v  6 'per  cent,  inttreft  for  this  debt  out  of  hts  hereditary 
ixdfe,  but  the  principal  was  never  paid.  However  the 
parliament  of  .2  William,  cap.  12.  provided  for  a  arge 
arrear  of  Interefi,  and  fettled  an  mWteft  of  3  per  cent,  for 
the  future.  The  debt  was  hereby  made  redeemable,  on 
pavin  '  one  moietv  of  tile  principal  fum,  viz.  664,263.. 
farther  confirmed'" by  an  aft  of  2  and  3  Anne  cap  15. 
which  moiety  now  became  *be  proper  debt  01  the  publu  , 
and  being  reduced  from  6  to  5  W  cent.  . in  1717,  was 
t,ally  Cubic ribed  into  the  South-lea  capital  ltock  in  the 

Tankin' now  allow  no  interefi,  and  by  inverting  a  certain 
proportion  of  it  in  the  funds,  or  laying  it  out  on  other 
lutficiem  fc'curity,  and  trafficking  with  it  m  the  (locks,  m 
difeoums,  ibcc.  reap  very  confuiorable  advantage  from  it, 
and  by  nugociating  bills,  &c.  on  the  part  of  their  credi¬ 
tor*,  greatly  contribute  to  the  convenience  and  difpatch 

In  Italy  the  employment  of  a  banker,  efpecially  m  repub¬ 
lics,  does  not  derogate  from  nobility;  and  hence  it  IS,  that 
moftof  the  cadets,  or  younger  ions  ot  perfons ot  condi¬ 
tion,  unde  1  take  it  for  the  fupport  of  their  family. 


The  ancient  bankers  were  called  argentarn ,  and  nuwnularii 
Their  chief  bufinefs  was  to  put  out  the  money  of  private 
perfons  to  interefi  ;  they  had  their  boards  and  benches  for 
this  purpofe  in  all  the  markets  and  public  places,  where 
they  took  in  the  money  from  fome  to  lend  it  to  others. 
The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bankers ,  though  their  office 
was  much  more  extenlive  than  that  of  th  ^bankers  among 
us,  theirs  being  that  of  public  officers,  in  whom  were  unit¬ 
ed  the  functions  of  a  broker,  agent,  banker ,  and  notary  5 
managing  the  exchange,  taking  in  money,  affilting  iti 
buying  and  felling,  and  drawing  the  Writing  neceflary  on 
all  thefe  occafions. 

Bankers  in  the  court  of  Rome,  are  perfons  authorized,  ex- 
clufive  of  all  others,  to  folicit  and  procure  by  their  cor- 
refpondents  at  Rome,  all  bulls,  difpenfations,  and  other 
acts  difpiitched  at  the  papal  datary,  or  in  this  legateffiip  of 
Avignon  ;  they  are  difperfed  in  all  the  cities  of  France, 
‘where  there  is  a  parliament,  or  a  prefidial ;  and  were 
erected  in  a  regular  and  hereditary  office,  by  an  edidt  in 
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They  owe  their  origin  to'  the  Guelphs,  who  took  flicker  at 
Avignon,  and  in  other  cities  within  the  obedience  of  the 
pope,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Italy.  The  favour 
they  were  in  with  the  pontiffs,  for  having  efpoufed  the 
papal  caufe,  occafioned  their  being  employed  in  procuring 
expeditions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  heavy  extor¬ 
tions  they  pradtifed  towards  their  clients,  foon  rendered 
them  odious,  and  occafioned  feveral  denominatious  of  re¬ 
proach,  as  coarcini ,  calureini ,  caurjini ,  cor  (ini,  &  c.  frorri 
the  city  Cahors,  the  native  place  of  pope  John  XXII.  in 
whofe  pontificate  they  were  in  their  higheft  power. 

Banker,  in  Bricklaying,  a  piece  of  timber  whereon  they 
cut  the  bricks. 

The  banker  is  fix  feet  long  or  more,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  work  at  it,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  fquare; 
it  is  to  be  laid  on  two  piers  of  timber,  three  feet  high 
from  the  floor  they  ftand  on. 

Banker,  in  Sea  Language ,  fignifies  a  veffel  employed  in 
the  cod-fiffiery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

BANKING,  the  making  or  banks  to  oppofe  the  force  cf  the 
fea,  rivers,  or  the  like,  and  iecure  the  land  from  being 
overflowed  therby. 

With  refpedt  to  tbe  water  which  is  to  be  kept  out,  this 
'  is  called  banking ;  with  refpedt  to  the  land,  which  is  here¬ 
by  to  be  defended,  imbanking. 

Banking,  in  a  falt-work,  the  raffing  a  fence  againft  the 
fea,  whereby  its  waters  may  be  kepc  out,  excepting  fo 
much  as  is  neceflary  for  the  preparation  of  the  fait. 

BANKRUPT,  a  dealer,  who  having  gotten  other  men’s 
goods,  or  money,  in  his  hands,  abiconds  to  defraud  his 
creditors  ;  or  being  fo  reduced  or  involved,  that  he  can 
cotidudt  his  bufinefs  no  longer,  is  defirous  of  being  legally 
difeharged  from  farther  demands  and  trouble. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  ancient  Latin  bancus ,  a 
bench,  or  table ,  and  ruptus ,  broken. 

Bank,  we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  originally  fignified  a 
bench,  which  the  firft  bankers  had  in  the  public  places,  in 
markets,  fairs,  See.  on  which  they  told  their  money,  wrote 
their  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Hence,  when  a  banker  failed, 
they  broke  his  bank,  to  advertiie  the  public,  that  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  the  bank  belonged,  was  no  longer  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  continue  his  bufinefs.  As  this  pra£tice  was  very 
frequent  in  Italy,  it  is  Paid,  the  term  bankrupt  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  banco  rotto,  b>  oken  bench. 

Cowel  rather  chutes  to  deduce  the  word  from  the  French 
banque,  table ,  and  route,  vrfirgium,  trace ,  by  metaphor 
from  the  fign  left  in  the  ground,  of  a  table  once  fattened  to 
it,  and  now  gone.  On  this  principle  he  traces  the  origin 
of  bankrupts  from  the  ancient  Roman  menjarii,  or  argen- 
tarii ,  who  had  their  tuber  rue  or  menjrs  in  certain  public 
places;  and  who,  when  they  fled,  or  made  off  with  the 
money  that  had  been  trufted  to  them,  left  only  the  fign 
or  ffiadow  of  their  former  fiation  behind  them. 

And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  title  of  the  firft  Englifli 
ftatute  concerning  this  offence,  34  Hen.  V  III.  cap.  4. 
«  againft  fuch  perfons  as  do  make  bankrupt,'1  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  French  idiom,  qui  font  banque  route. 

By  fiat.  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  15.  a  bankrupt  is  thus  deferibed. 
All  and  every  perfon  who  fhall  ufe  the  trade  of  mereban- 
dife  by  way  of  bargaining,  exchange,  bartering,  or  other- 
wife  in  grofs,  or  by  feeking  his  or  her  living  by  buying  and 
felling,  who  (hail  depart  his  houfe,  or  abfent  hinffielf,  or 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  arrefted  for  any  debt,  or  other  thing, 
not  grown  due  for  money  delivered,  wares  fold,  or  other 
good  confideration  ;  or  fhall  fuffer  himfelf  to  lie  outlawed, 
or  go  to  prifon,  or  fraudulently  procure  himfelf  to  be  ar¬ 
refted,  or  his  money  or  his  goods  attached  ;  ot  make  any 
fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  land,  goodsj  or  chattels, 
whereby  his  creditors  may  be  defeated  in  the  recovery  of 
their  juft  debts  ;  or  being  arrefted  for  debt,  (hall  lie  m 
prifon  fix  months  or  more,  upon  fuch  arreft  or  detention, 
fhall  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

There  are  feveral  fubfequent  ftatutes  relating  to  bankrupts, 
viz.  2t  Jac.  I.  cap.  19. — 4  Anne,  cap.  17.  5  Anne, 

cap; 
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cap.  22.-7  Ge0-  L  caP-  3I--5  Geo- 11  •  caP-  3°*  See 
Assignees,  Certificate^  Petition,  Dividend, 

Superseding,  & c. 

In  fome  places  bankrupts  are  condemned  to  wear  a  green 
cap  ;  at  Lucca,  an  orange  cap. 

BANKRUPTCY,  the  failure,  abfconding,  and  relinqu  idl¬ 
ing  of  traffic  in  a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  any  other  trader. 
The  French  make  this  difference  between  a  bankruptcy 
and  a  failure  ;  that  the  firft  is  fuppofed  voluntary  and 
fraudulent,  aud  the  latter  conftrained  and  neceffary,  by 
means  of  accidents,  &c. 

A  failing,  breaking,  or  (topping  of  payment,  dimiuifhes 
the  merchant’s  credit ;  but  does  not  note  him  with  in¬ 
famy,  as  bankruptcy  often  does. 

When  a  merchant,  &c.  fails  to  appear  at  the  exchange, 
&c.  without  apparent  reafon,  it  is  called  a  failing  of  pre- 
fence ■;  the  bankruptcy  becomes  open  from  the  day  he  ab- 
fconds,  or  when  the  feal  is  affixed  to  his  effects. 

Bankruptcy,  commijftonof.  See  Commission. 

BANLEUGA,  or  Bannileuga,  or  Banlieu,  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Age  Writers ,  the  territory  within  which  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  municipal  magiftrates,  or  ordinary  judges  of  a 
city,  town,  or  the  like  is  confined. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  within  this  traft  they  may  make 
their  proclamations,  prohibitions,  and  other  a<fts  of  juftice 
and  policy,  comprifed  under  the  name  of  BAN,  or  ban- 
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BANN,  or  Ban,  B annum,  or  B annus,  in  the  Feudal  law , 
a  folemn  proclamation,  or  publication  of  any  thing. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain :  fome  deduce  it  from 
the  Britiffi  ban,  clamour ,  noife ;  others  from  the  Saxon  pan, 
a  thing  fpread  ;  whence  ban ,  and  band,  ufed  for  a  flag. 
Brafton  mentions  bannus  regis  for  a  proclamation  of  fi- 
lence  ancientiy  made  by  the  court,  before  the  encounter 
of  the  champions  in  a  combat. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folemn  convocation  of  the  nobility 
of  a  province,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army,  conform¬ 
ably  to  their  feveral  tenures. 

Bann ,  in  this  fenfe,  differs  from  rear-bann  ;  as  the  former 
refpe&s  thofe  who  hold  mediately  of  him.  But  the  words 
are  now  confounded  ;  TinAbann,  and  rear-bann ,  denote  a 
fummons  to  all  the  feudal  tenants,  mediate  and  immedi¬ 
ate,  to  go  to  war  in  the  king’s  fervice. 

Bann  alfo  denotes  the  affembly,  or  body  of  nobility  and 
gentry  thus  convocated. 

In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  bann ,  and  rear-bann  is  long  in 
getting  into  the  field  ;  the  ‘bann  and  rear-bann  was  affem- 
bled,  &c. 

The  French  nobility  appear  to  have  ferved  the  king,  in  the 
way  of  bann  and  rear-bann ,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy  *,  though  the  ufage  was  not  regularly  fettled 
till  the  time  of  the  inveftiture  of  feuds. 

Bann  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a  profcription  or 
baniffiment,  for  a  crime  proved  ;  becaufe  anciently  pub- 
liffied  by  found  of  trumpet :  or,  as  Voffius  thinks,  becaufe 
thofe  who  did  not  appear  at  the  above  mentioned  fum¬ 
mons  were  punifhed  by  profcription. 

Hence,  to  put  a  prince  under  the  bann  of  the  empire ,  is  to 
declare  him  diverted  of  all  his  dignities. 

The  fentence  only  denotes  an  interdict  of  all  intercourfe, 
and  offices  of  humanity,  with  the  offender,  the  form  of 
which  feems  taken  from  that  of  the  Romans,  who  banifhed 
perfons,  by  forbidding  them  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water. 
Sometimes  alfo  cities  are  put  under  the  imperial  bann  ; 
that  is,  ftripped  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Bann  alfo  denotes  a  pecuniary  mulcft,  or  penalty,  laid  on 
a  delinquent  for  offending  againft  a  bann. 

Banns  of  marriage,  are  certain  folemn  notices  of  matrimo¬ 
nial  contradts  made,  in  the  parifh-church,  before  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  that  if  there  be  any  obje&ions  to  either  party  as  to 
prior  engagements,  See.  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
making  them.  The  publication  of  banns  (popularly  called 
ajking  in  the  church)  was  intended  as  an  expedient  to  pre¬ 
vent  clandeftine  marriages:  but  a  licence  or  difpenfation 
is  now  eafily  procured,  fo  that  their  ufe  is  defeated. — By 
the  laws  of  the  church,  banns  are  to  be  publifhed  thrice, 
on  three  diftant  days,  in  the  places  where  the  parties  live, 
on  pain  of  nullity  of  marriage ;  and  excommunications  are 
threatened  againft  thofe,  who  knowing  impediments  con¬ 
ceal  them.  But  fee  26  Geo.  II.  cap  33.  and  Marriage. 
The  ufe  of  matrimonial  banns  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Gallican  church,  though  fomething  like 
it  obtained  even  in  the  primitive  times  ;  and  it  is  this  Ter- 
tullian  is  fuppofed  to  mean  by  trinundina  promulgcitio. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folemn  anathema ,  or  excommunica¬ 
tion,  attended  with  curfes,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  read  of  papal  banns ,  &c. 

Bann  of  God,  bannus  Dei,  or  the  judgment  of  God.  Spel- 
man  takes  it  for  excommunication. 

Bann  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prohibition. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  bann  of  harveft,  or  vintage,  & c.  in 
the  French  cuftoms,  imports  a  prohibition  to  reap,  or  ga¬ 
ther  the  grapes  without  the  leave  of  the  lord. 
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The  former  is  now  taken  away,  and  the  peafar.t  may  reap 
his  corn  when  he  pleafes  ;  but  (he  latter  ftill  remains,  per¬ 
fons  not  being  allowed  to  open  the  vintage  till  publication 
is  made  by  the  officers  of  the  place  for  that  purpole. 

BanN-wa,  in  the  French  Cuftoms,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
lords,  of  felling  the  wine  of  their  own  growth,  during 
a  certain  time,  exclufive  of  all  other  perfons  within  the 
compafs  of  their  fees  or  lor'dfhips. 

The  fame  right,  in  fome  places,  extends  alfo  to  other  li¬ 
quors;  and  even  to  hogs,  cows,  and  other  animals. 

BANNALIS  mola,  or  bunnal-mill,  a  kind  of  feudal  fervice, 
whereby  the  tenants  of  a  certain  diftrict  are  obliged  to 
carry  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  a  certain  mill,  and  to  be 
baked  at  a  certain  oven,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord. 

BANNER  properly  denotes  a  fquare  flag,  faftened  like  a 
cornet  to  a  lance. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  bandum ,  a  band , 
or  flag-,  and  fuppofes  banniere  to  have  been  firft  written 
for  bandiere ;  which  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  we  meet 
with  the  word  banderia,  ufed,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  by  Latin, 
writers  of  the  barbarous  age. 

A  banner  differed  from  a  penon,  or  guidon,  which  had  a  long 
tail  or  train  ;  the  cutting  off  which,  in  the  ceremony  of 
creating  a  banneret,  converted  it  into  a  banner. 

Mod  of  the  ancient  lords  are  reprefented,  on  their  feals, 
with  banners  in  their  hand  ;  in  which  guife  they  entered 
the  liff  in  tournaments. 

Arms  Banner-w//^,  or  en  banniere,  are  thofe  borne  fquare; 
ftill  ufed  in  Bretagne,  to  denote  families  defeended  from 
bann F. rets.  Favyn  fuppofes  the  ufage  to  have  been 
brought  thither  from  England. 

It  was  reputed  more  honourable  for  a  perfon  to  bear  his 
arms  in  a  banner  than  in  an  efcutcheon. 

Banner  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  flag  under  which  all  the 
tenants  of  the  fame  fief  were  to  muller  themfelves,  when 
their  fervice  was  required  in  the  army. 

Banner  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  chief  flag,  or  ftandard  of  a 
prince,  lord,  baron,  or  the  like. 

Banner,/^,  of  France,  was  thelargeft  and  richeft  of  all  the 
flags  borne  by  the  ancient  kings,  in  their  great  military  ex¬ 
peditions.  St.  Martin’s  cap  was  in  ufe  fix  hundred  years 
as  the  banner  of  France;  it  was  made  of  taffety,  painted 
with  the  image  of  that  faint,  and  laid  one  or  two  days  on 
his  tomb  to  prepare  it  for  ufe.  This  was  fucceeded  by  the 
famous  AURIFLAMMA,  or  oriflamme.  Though  fome 
make  a  difference  between  the  banner  of  France  and  the 
oriflamme  ;  making  it  the  diftinguifliing  character  of  the 
former,  to  be  hung  out  at  the  window,  wherever  the 
king  was ;  whereas  the  latter  was  only  ufed  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  wars. 

About  the  year  1 100  was  introduced  a  more  pompousrt/>/>d- 
ratus-,  the  mode  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Italy;  the  ban¬ 
ner  royal  was  faftened  to  the  top  of  a  mart,  or  fome  tall  tree 
planted  on  a  fcaffold,  borne  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen, 
covered  with  velvet  houfings,  decorated  with  devices,  or 
cyphers  of  the  reigning  prince.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree 
was  a  prieft,  who  faid  mafs  early  every  morning.  Ten 
knights  mounted  guard  on  the  fcaffold,  night  and  day,  and 
as  many  trumpets  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  never  ceafed 
flourifhing  to  animate  the  troops.  This  cumberfome  ma¬ 
chine,  the  mode  of  which  was  brought  from  Italy,  con¬ 
tinued  in  ufe  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Its  port 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  army.  And  here  it  was  the  chief 
feats  were  performed,  to  carry  off  and  defend  the  royaL 
banner :  for  there  was  no  vi&ory  without  it ;  ndr  was  an 
army  reputed  vanquifhed,  till  they  had  loft  this  banner. 

Banner  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  any  flag 
or  enfign. 

But  the  word  is  out  of  ufe  in  this  fenfe,  except  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  former  times,  or  foreign  nations.  In  the  Levant 
they  ftill  fay  the  Englifli  banner ,  the  Venetian  banner,  See. 
The  French  alfo  retain  the  denomination  banner ,  in 
fpeaking  of  ecclefiaftical  proceffions  ;  where  the  people, 
bearing  each  a  crofs,  march  under  a  banner ,  reprefent- 
ing  the  church  militant;  to  denote  themfelves  foldiers 
of  the  church. 

Banners  of  the  Romans.  See  Signa. 

BANNERETS,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal 
lords,  who,  poffeffing  feveral  large  fees,  led  their  vaffals 
to  battle,  under  their  own  flag,  "or  banner,  when  fum- 
moned  thereto  by  the  king. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  banner,  a  fquare  flag,  or  from 
band,  which  anciently  alfo  denoted  a  flag.  —  Bannerets  are 
alfo  called  in  ancient  writers,  milites  vexilliferi ,  and  vexil- 
larii,  banner arii,  bannarii,  bander ifi,  See. 

Anciently  there  were  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and 
little ;  the  firft  whereof  were  called  eannerets,  the 
fecond  bachelors;  the  firft  compofed  the  upper;  the 
fecond,  the  middle  nobility. 

The  banneret  was  a  dignitary  allowed  to  march  under  his 
own  flag,  whereas  the  bachclarius  eques  followed  that  of 
another. 

To  be  qualified  for  a  banneret ,  one  muft  be  a  gentleman  of 
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'family,  ami  mull  have  a  power  to  raife  a  certain  number 
of  armed  men ;  witheffate  enough  to  fubfift  at  lead  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  men.  This  mult  have  been  very  confider- 
able  in  thole  days,  becaufe  each  man,  belides  his  fervant, 
had  two  horfemen  to  wait  on  him,  armed,  the  one  with 
a  crofs-bow,  the  other  with  a  bow  and  hatchet. 

As  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  baron  who  had  not  above 
thirteen  knights-fees,  fo  he  was  not  admitted  to  be  a  ban¬ 
neret,  if  he  had  lefs  than  ten. 

Banneret,  according  to  Spelman,  was  a  middle  order  be¬ 
tween  r.  baron,  and  a  fimple  knight ;  called  fometimes  alfo 
vexUlarius  minor ,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  greater,  that 
is,  from  the  baron,  to  whom  alone  properly  belonged  the 
jus  vexiili ,  or  privilege  of  the  fquare  flag. 

Hence  the  banneret  was  alfo  called  banner  ettus,  quaflbaro  mi¬ 
nor,  a  word  frequently  ufed  by  Englifh  writers  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  as  banneret  was  by  the  French  ;  though  neither  of 
them  occur  before  the  time  of  Edward  II.  , 

Some  will  have  bannerets  to  have  originally  been  perfons  who 
had  fome  portion  of  a  barony  afligned  them  ;  and  enjoyed 
it  under  the  title  of  baro  proximus ,  and  that  with  the  fame 
prerogatives  as  the  baron  himfelf. 

Some  again  find  the  origin  of  bannerets  in  France;  others 
in  Brittany  ;  others  in  England.  1  hefe  lalt  attribute  the 
institution  of  bannerets  to  Conan,  lieutenant  of  Maximus, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England  under  the 
empire  of  Gratian,  in  383.  This  general,  fay  they,  re¬ 
volting,  divided  England  into  forty  cantons,  and  in  thefe 
cantons  diftributed  tortyknights,  to  whom  he  gave  a  power 
of  aflembling  on  oceafion,  under  their  feveral  banners,  as 
many  of  the  e  lie  Give  men  as  were  found  in  their  relpec- 
tive  diftriGs  :  whence  they  are  called  bannerets. 

H  owever  this  be,  it  appears  from  Froiflart,  &c.  that  an¬ 
ciently  fuch  of  the  military  men  as  were  rich  enough  to 
raife  and  fubfift  a  company  of  armed  men,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  fo,  were  called  bannerets.  Not,  however,  that  thefe 
qualifications  rendered  them  knights,  but  only  bannerets-, 
the  appellation  of  knight  being  only  added  thereto,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  fimple  knights  before. 

Bannerets  were  fecond  to  none  but  knights  of  the  Garter  •, 
they  were  reputed  the  next  degree  below  the  nobility;  and 
were  allowed  to  bear  arms  with  l'upporters,  which  none 
die  may,  under  the  degree  of  a  baron.  In  France,  it  is 
faid,  the  dignity  was  hereditary;  but  in  England  it  died 
with  the  perfon  that  gained  it.  The  order  dwindled  on 
the  inftitution  of  baronets  by  king  James  I.  and  at  length 
became  extinG-  The  laft  perfon  created  banneret  was  fir 
John  Smith,  made  fo  after  Edghill-fight,  for  refeuing  the 
itandard  of  king  Charles  I. 

The  form  of  the  banneret's  creation  was  this  :  on  a  day -of 
battle,  the  candidate  prefented  bis  flag  to  the  king  or  gene¬ 
ral, who, cutting  off  the  train,  or  fleirt  thereof,  and  making  it 
a  fquare,  returned  it  again,  the  proper  banner  of  bannerets  ; 
who  are  hence  fometimes  called  knights  cf  the  fquare  flag. 
There  feems  to  have  been  bannerets  created,  either  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  or  by  others  than  the  fovereign  ;  fince  king 
James,  in  the  patent  of  baronets,  gives  them  precedence 
to  all  knights  bannerets,  except  luch  as  are  created  by  the 
king  himfelf  in  the  field  ;  which  implies,  either  that  there 
are  fome  of  this  order  created  out  of  the  field,  or  by  in¬ 
ferior  perfons. 

Banneret  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer,  or  magiftrate  of 
Home,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  people  of  that  city,  and  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  church,  during  the  difptr.es  of  the  antipopes,  had 
formed  a  kind  of  republican  government ;  where  the  whole 
power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate,  called  fe- 
nator,  and  twelve  heads  of  quarters,  called  bannerets ,  by 
reafon  of  the  banners  which  each  raifed  in  his  diftriG. 
BANNIMUS,  q.  d.  we  baniflo,  from  the  obfolete  bannio ,  the 
form  of  expuifion  of  any  member  from  the  univerlity  of 
Oxford,  by  affixing  the  fencence  up  in  fome  public  place, 
as  a  denunciation  or  promulgation  of  it. 

BANNOCK,  in  Food ,  is  an  oat-cake  kneaded  only  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  baked  in  the  embers.  Thefe  are  common  in  Lan- 
caffiire,  and  fome  other  counties. 

B  ANNUS,  or  Banus,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  or  viceroy  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Sclavonia. 
Baknus  epijeopahs ,  was  a  mulG  paid  to  the  bifhop  by  thofe 
guilty  of  facrilege,  and  other  crimes. 

B annum  capitis,  was  a  mulG  paid  in  cattle. 

JBANOY,  the  name  given,  by  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
i (lands,  to  a  kind  of  hawk,  fomewhat  larger  than  our  fpar- 
row-hawk,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  on  the  back  and 
wings,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It  is  themoft  common 
of  all  the  kinds  of  hawk  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  is 
a  very  voracious  animal. 

BANQUET,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  that  fmall  part  of  the 
branch  of  a  bridle  under  the  eye,  which,  being  rounded 
like  a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the 
bit  to  the  branch,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  banquet  is 
not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that  part  of  the  bit 
next  the  branch. 
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Banquet-//^,  Is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  by  the  bit-makers 
along  the  banquety  in  forging  a  bit,  and  prolonged  upwards 
and  downwards,  to  adjuft  the  defigned  force  or  weaknefs 
of  the  branch,  in  order  to  make  it  ftiif,  or  eafy.  For  the 
branch  will  be  hard  and  ftrong  if  the  fevil-hole  be  on  the 
outfide  of  the  banquet,  with  refpeG  to  the  neck,;  3nd  it 
will  be  weak,  and  eafy,  if  dhe  fevil-hole  be  on  the  in  fide 
of  the  line,  taking  the  centre  from  the  neck. 

B  ANQUETING-rmw,  or houfe.  See  Xenia,  Saloon,  Sec. 
The  ancient  Romans  fupped  in  the  atrium,  or  veftibule,  of 
their  houfes  ;  but,  in  after-times,  magnificent  faloons,  or 
banqueting-rooms,  were  built,  for  the  more  commodious  and 
fplendid  entertainment  of  their  guefts.  Lucullus  had  fe¬ 
veral  of  thefe,  each  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  fome 
god  ;  and  there  was  a  particular  rate  of  expence  appropri¬ 
ated  to  each.  Plutarch  relates  with  what  magnificence  he 
entertained  Cicero  and  Pompey,  who  went  with  defign  to 
furprize  him,  by  telling  only  a  Have  who  waited,  that  the 
cloth  fhould  be  laid  in  the  Apollo.  /  The  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  among  others,  had  a  fplendid  banquet  i>rg-rcom,  named 
Mercury.  But  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  outdone  by 
theluftre  of  that  celebrated  banqueting-boufe  of  Nero,  called 
domus  aurea  ;  which,  by  the  circular  motion  of  its  parti¬ 
tions,  and  cielings,  imitated  the  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of  the  year>  which 
changed  at  every  fervice,  and  Ihowered  down  flowers,  ef- 
fences,  and  perfumes,  on  the  guefts.  Heliogabulus,  ne- 
verthelefs,  is  faid  to  have  improved  as  much  upon  Nero, 
as  the  latter  had  done  on  Lucullus.  Senec.  Ep.  go. 

BANQUET  PE,  in  Fortification,  is  a  little  foot-bank,  or  an 
elevation  of  earth  forming  a  path  which  runs  along  the  in- 
fule  of  a  parapet ;  by  which  the  mufqueteers  get  up,  to  dif- 
cover  the  counterfcarp,  or  to  fire  on  the  enemies  in  the 
moat,  or  in  the  covert-way. 

Th nbanquette  is  generally  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
and  three  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than 
the  parapet,  having  two  or  three  fleps  to  mount  it  by. — • 
Where  the  parapet  is  very  high,  they  make  a  double  ban¬ 
quette  one  over  the  other. 

BANS  TICKLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  us  to  the 
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Th zbanflickle  is  otherwife  caWeA  prickle-bag,  or prickle-bcck. 

BAN  BAM- work,  a  kind  of  Indian  painting,  and  carving  on 
wood,  refembling  Japan  work,  only  more  gay,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  great  variety  of  gaudy  colours. 

Bantam-work  is  of  lefs  value  among  conuoifieurs,  though 
fometimes  preferred,  by  the  unfkilful,  to  the  true  Japan 
work.  Formerly  it  was  in  greater  ufe,  and  efteem,  than 
at  prefent  ;  and  the  imitation  of  it  much  praGifed  by  our 
japanners. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Bantam  as  well  as  of  Japan  work  ; 
as,  in  the  latter,  fome  are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  black, 
and  others  high,  or  embofled  ;  fo,  in  Bantam-work,  fome 
is  flat,  and  others  in-cur,  or  carved  into  the  wood,  as  we 
find  in  many  large  fereens  ;  with,this  difference,  that  the 
Japan  artifts  work  chiefly  in  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
the  Bantam  generally  in  colours,  with  a  fmall  fprinlding 
of  gold  here  and  there. 

For  the  flat  Bantam-work,  it  is  done  in  colours,  mixed 
with  gum- water,  proper  for  the  thing  defigned  to  be  imi¬ 
tated.  For  the  carved,  or  in-cut  kind,  the  method  of  per¬ 
forming  it  is  thus  deferibed  by  an  ingenious  artift.  I.  The 
wood  is  to  be  primed  with  whiting  and  fize,  fo  often  till 
the  primer  lie  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  then  it  i3 
to  be  water  plained,  i.  e.  rubbed  with  a  fine  wet  cloth, 
and,  fome  time  after,  bruftied  very  fmooth.the  blacks  laid 
on,  varnifhed  up  with  a  good  body,  and  polilhed  well, 
though  with  a  gentle  hand.  This  done,  the  defign  is  to 
be  traced  out  with  vermilion,  and  gum-water,  exaGly  in 
the  manner  wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  cut ;  the  figures, 
trees,  buildings,  See.  in  their  due  proportions.  Then  the 
graver  is  applied,  with  other  tools  of  proper  fhapes,  dif¬ 
fering  according  to  the  workman’s  fancy.  With  thefe  he 
cuts  deep  or  {hallow,  as  is  found  convenient,  but  never 
deeper  than  the  whiting  lies  ;  the  wood  being  never  to  feel 
the  edge  of  the  inftrument.  Lines,  or  parts  of  the  black, 
are  ftill  to  be  left,  for  the  draperies  and  other  out-lines, 
and  for  the  diftinGion  of  one  thing  from  another  ;  the  rule 
being  to  cut  where  the  white  is,  and  leave  the  black  un¬ 
touched.  The  carving  being  finifhed,  they  then  ufe  the 
pencil,  with  which  the  colours  are  laid  into  the  cut-work. 
After  this,  the  gold  is  to  be  laid  in  thofe  places  which  the 
defign  requires  ;  for  which  purpofe,  a  ftrong,  thick  gum- 
arabic  water  is  taken,  and  laid  with  a  pencil  on  the  work  ; 
and,  while  this  remains  wet,  leaf-gold  is  cut  with  a  (harp 
fmooth-edged  knife,  in  little  pieces,  fhaped  to  the  bignefs 
and  figure  of  the  places  where  they  are  to  belaid.  Thefe 
being  taken  up  with  a  little  cotton,  they  dab  them  with 
the  fame  clofe  to  the  gum-water,  which  affords  a  rich 
luftre.  The  work  thus  finifhed,  they  clear  up  the  black 
with  oil,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  colours.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  workmen,  in  lieu  of  leaf-gold,  ordinarily  ufe  brafc- 
duft,which  is  lefs  bright  andbeautiful.  Park.Treat.ofJapan. 
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BAOBAB,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  an  African  fruit 
defcribed  by  Profper  Alpinus.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  lemon, 
but  it  refembles  a  gourd,  and  contains  feveral  black  ieeds, 
whole  extremities  are  a  little  crooked.  Its  fubftance  alio 
much  refembles  that  of  the  gourd;  and,  when  fiift  pulled 
off,  is  moift,  red,  and  of  a  grateful  acid  tafte.  1  he  peo¬ 
ple  of  ^Ethiopia,  where  it  is  plentiful,  are  very  fond  of  it, 
in  the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer ;  and  the  richer  fort  add 
fugar  to  it,  to  correct  its  acidity.  It  is  a  great  cooler,  and 
very  agreeably  quenches  third  ;  and  has  alfo  fome  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe,  as  it  is  good  in  contagious  and  peftilential  fevers. 
The  people  of  Cairo,  where  the  frefh  fruit  is  not  to  be  had, 
ufe  its  pulp  dried  and  powdered  ;  and  it  is  fo  ufed  at  Se¬ 
negal  in  peftilential  fevers,  the  dyfentery,  and  bloody  flux. 
The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  taken  either  in  common  water,  or 
in  an  infufion  of  the  plantain. 

The  baobab  tree  has  been  lately  very  minutely  and  accu- 
rately  defcribed  by  Mr.  Adanfon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It  is  found  at  Senegal  in 
Africa ;  and  its  bulk  is  fo  enormous,  that  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  foreft  than  of  a  Angle  tree.  Its  trunk, 
which  feldom  exceeds  twelve  feet  in  height,  meafures  be¬ 
tween  feventy  and  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
crowned  with  a  number  of  branches,  remarkable  for  their 
thicknefs  and  their  length,  which  is  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet. 
They  moflly  (hoot  out  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and  give 
to  the  trunk  the  appearance  of  an  hemifphere  from  fixty 
to  feventy  feet  high,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  bark  is  an  inch  thick,  of  an  afh-colourecl 
grey,  greafy  to  the  touch,  bright  and  very  fmooth ;  the 
outfide  is  covered  with  a  varnifh,  and  the  infide  is  green, 
fpeckled  with  red  ;  the  wood  is  white  and  foft ;  the  leaves 
are  oval,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  about  five  inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad  :  feven  of  thefe  are  generally  at¬ 
tached  to  one  pedicle.  The  tree  produces  flowers  much 
larger  than  any  hitherto  known ;  the  calyx  of  the  flower 
confifts  only  of  one  piece,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms 
a  fhort  tube,  which  fpreads  into  the  fliape  of  a  faucer,  hav¬ 
ing  its  edge  divided  into  five  equal  parts  of  a  triangular 
figure.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  calyx.  Prom  the  fame  centre,  and  within  the 
petal,  rifes  a  cone,  which  fpreads  into  about  feven  hundred 
filaments,  each  having  a  fmall  fubftance  in  form  of  a  kid¬ 
ney  at  the  end  of  it,  the  convex  part  of  which  opens  into 
two  cells,  which  died  a  duft,  confifting  of  fmall  white 
tranfparent  particles.  The  piftil  rifes  from  the  centre  of 
the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  an  ovary,  a  ftylus,  and  feveral 
ftigmata,  in  number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The  ovary  be¬ 
comes  a  very  conliderable  fruit.  The  tree  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November.  1  he  bark 
and  leaves  are  dried,  and  powdered  by  the  negroes  of  Se¬ 
negal,  and  ufed  like  pepper  and  fait.  Mr.  Adanfon  ufed  it 
as  a  prefervative  from  the  epidemic  fever  of  the  country, 
andfoundit  of  great  benefit  in  promoting  perfpiration,  and 
attempering  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  blood.  The  woody 
bark  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  itfelf,  fupply  the  negroes 
with  an  excellent  foap,  which  they  prepare  by  drawing  a 
ley  from  the  afhes,  and  boiling  it  with  palvn-oil  that  begins 
to  be  rancid.  The  decaying  trunks  are  hollowed  out  into 
burying  places  for  perfons  moft  eiteemed  by  the  negroes  ; 
fuch  as  poets,  muficians,  and  buffoons ;  and  their  bodies 
(hut  up  in  thefe  trunks  become  perfectly  dry,  without  rott¬ 
ing,  and  form  a  kind  of  mummies,  without  the  help  of 
embalment.  The  African  baobab  has  been  fometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  the  American  calabash. 

BAPHE,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a  word  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  fine  red  colour,  with  which  they  ufed  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  capital  letters  in  manufcripts,  at  the  beginning  of 
chapters.  It  is  alfo  called,  by  fome,  encaujlum  Jacra,  and, 
by  others,  coccus  and  cinnabar  is.  It  was  a  very  elegant  co¬ 
lour,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  prepared  of  the  purple  co¬ 
lour  taken  from  th emurex,  and  fome  other  ingredients.  It 
was  called  encaujlum  from  its  refembling  very  much  the 
fine  bright  red  ufed  in  enamels. 

BAPTiE,  in  Antiquity ,  an  effeminate  voluptuous  kind  of 
priefts  at  Athens,  belonging  to  the  goddefs  Cotyttus;  thus 
called,  from  their  ftated  dippings  and  wafhings,  by  way  of 
purification.  It  feems,  they  were  to  be  made  very  clean 
and  pure,  that  they  might  wallow,  and  defile  themfelves, 
with  the  lefs  referve;  for  their  rites  were  performed  in  the 
night,  and  confided  chiefly  of  lafcivious  dances. 

Eupolis  having  compofed  a  comedy  to  expofe  them,  enti¬ 
tled  0U.7TT®-,  they  threw  him  into  the  fea,  to  be  revenged  ; 
and  the  fame  fate  is  alfo  faid  to  have  befallen  Cratinus,  an¬ 
other  Athenian  poet,  who  had  written  a  comedy  againft 
the  baptes,  under  the  fame  title. 

Others  deduce  the  denomination  baptes,  from  the  practice 
of  dying  and  painting  their  bodies,  efpecially  their  eye¬ 
brows,  and  officiating  at  the  fervice  of  their  deity  with 
the  parade  and  demurenefs  of  women.  Juvenal  deferibes 
them  in  this  light.  Sat.  ii.  ver.  91. 

BAPTES,  in  Natural  Hflory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  Mile  fubftance  ufed  in  medicine  ;  they  have  left  us 
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but  very  fhort  deferiptions  of  it.  Pliny  only  tells  us,  that 
it  was  fofr,  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell.  Hence  Agricola 
judges,  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  bitumens. 

BAPTISECULA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  blue  corn-flower,  called  the  cr  ancs,  or  blue-bottle. 

BAPTISM,  in  Theology-,  formed  from  the  Greek  Pocmi^cs, 
of  paotru,  I  dip  or  plunge ,  a  rite  or  ceremony  by  which 
perfons  are  initiated  into  the  profeifion  of  the  Chriftian 
re'igion. 

The  Jews  prattifed  a  ceremony,  which  they  called  baptifm, 
after  circumcifion  on  their  profelytes,  long  before  the 
coming  of  JefusChrift. — In  the  primitive  times  this  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  immerfion,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in 
the  oriental  churches,  according  to  the  original  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word.  The  prattice  of  the  weftern  churches 
is,  to  fprinklethe  water  on  the  head  or  face  of  the  perfou 
to  be  baptized,  except  in  the  church  of  Milan,  in  whofe 
ritual  it  is  ordered,  that  the  head  of  the  infant  be  plunged 
three  times  into  the  water;  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time 
pronouncing  the  words  “  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
“  Father,  the  Son ,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl importing  that  by 
this  ceremony  the  perfon  baptized  is  received  among  the 
profeffors  of  that  religion,  which  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
revealed  to  mankind  by  the  miuiftry  of  his  Son,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  miracles  of  his  Spirit  — A  triple  immerfion 
was  firft  ufed,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  :  this  was  to 
fignify  either  the  three  days  that  our  Saviour  lay  in  the 
grave,  or  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity.  But  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  laid  afide,  becaufe  the  Arians  ufed  it:  it  was  then 
thought  proper  to  plunge  but  once. — Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  fprinkfing  in  baptifm  was  begun  in  cold  countries.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  At  the  council  of  Celchyth,  in  816,  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  priefl  fhould  not  only  fprinkle  the 
holy  water  upon  the  head  of  the  infant,  but  likewife  plunge 
it  in  the  bafon. — There  are  abundance  of  ceremonies  de¬ 
livered  by  ecclefiaftical  writers,  as  ufed  m  baptifm,  which 
are  now  difufed  ;  as  the  giving  milk  and  honey  to  the  bap¬ 
tized,  in  the  Eaft  ;  wine  and  milk  in  the  Weft,  &c. 
Thequakers  difallow  the  perpetuity  of  baptijm  in  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  church.  See  Quakers. 

It  was  alfo  wholly  rejetted  by  the  Valentinians,  Mani- 
chees,  Paulicians,  and  many  other  fetts. 

Several  of  the  Socinians  have  maintained,  that  baptifm  was 
only  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  converted  to  Chriitianity 
from  a  different  profeffion  ;  and  that  though  the  children 
of  fuch  profelytes  were  to  be  baptized  with  their  parents, 
all  who  defeended  from  them  were  to  be  confidered  as  bap¬ 
tized  in  them;  and  they  urge  the  ptattice  of  profelyte 
baptifm  among  the  Jews  in  fupport  of  this  opinion. 
Theological  authors  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  baptifm ; 
I.  IVater  baptifm,  which  is  that  above  mentioned.  2. 
Baptifm  of  fire ,  which  is  the  perfett  love  of  God,  joined 
with  an  earneft  defire  to  be  baptifed  ;  called  alfo  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  the  Holy  Gho/l :  on  occafion  this  may  fupply  the 
place  of  water  baptifm.  3.  Baptifm  of  blood ;  which  is  the 
martyrdom  of  a  catechumen. 

Baptifm ,  in  the  primitive  times,  was  only  adminiftered  at 
Eafter  and  Whitfuntide,  except  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  The 
catechumens  were  not  forward  in  coming  to  baptifm  :  St. 
Ambrofe  was  not  baptifed  before  he  was  eletted  bifhop  of 
Milan  ;  and  fome  of  the  fathers  not  till  the  time  of  their 
death.  Some  deferred  it  out  of  a  tender  confcience  ;  and 
others  out  of  too  much  attachment  to  the  world  ;  it  being 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  primitive  times,  that  bap¬ 
tifm,  whenever  conferred,  waftied  away  all  antecedent 
ftains  and  fins.  Divers  of  the  fathers  rallied  this  fuper- 
ftitious  delicacy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  introduced  a 
different  extreme ;  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  fome  people 
carrying  them  to  baptize  even  the  dead,  by  proxy. 

The  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  baptifm  in  order  to  falvation, 
is  grounded  on  thofe  two  fayingsof  our  Saviour:  He  that 
believeth,  and  is  baptized,  Jh all  be  faved ;  and,  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Mr.  Dodwell  maintains  that  the  ordinance  of  baptifm ,  if 
adminiftered  by  perfons  duly  ordained,  conveys  an  im- 
mortalifing  fpirit ;  whereas  perfons  dying  unbaptifed  are 
not  immortal.  See  PjEDO-baptist. 

Baptism  of  the  dead,  a  cuftom  which  anciently  prevailed 
among  fome  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  baptijm  to  the  dead. 
The  third  council  of  Carthage,  lpeaks  of  it,  as  a  thing 
that  ignorant  Chriftians  were  fond  of.  Giegory  Nazi- 
anzen  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  fame  fuperftitious  opinion 
prevailing  among  fome  who  delayed  to  be  baptized.  In 
his  addrels  to  this  kind  of  men,  he  afks,  whether  they 
ftaid  to  be  baptized  after  death  ?  Philaftrius  alfo  notes  it 
as  the  general  error  of  the  Montanifts  or  Cataphrygians, 
that  they  baptized  men  after  death. 

The  prattice  feems  to  be  grounded  on  a  vain  opinion, 
that  when  men  had  negletted  to  receive  baptifm  in  their 
life-time,  fome  compenfation  might  be  made  for  this  de¬ 
fault,  by  receiving  it  after  death. 
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Baptism  of  the  dead ,  was  alfo  a  fort  of  vicarious  baptijm, 
formerly  in  ufe,  where  a  perfon  dying  without  baptifm, 
another  was  baptized  in  his  Bead  ;  a  practice  founded  on 
i  Cor.  xv.  29.  concerning  the  fenfe  of  which  pafiage  critics 
have  been  much  divided.  Several  catholics  underftand  it 
of  the  baptifm  of  tears,  penance,  ^nd  prayers,  which  the 
living  undergo  for  the  dead,  and  alledge  it  as  the  proof  of 
the  belief  of  purgatory  in  the  apollle’s  days.  See  Heinfius’s 
Exerc.  ad  Nov.  Tell.  lib.  vii.  cap.  13. 

Baptism,  Lay ,  feems  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  rubric 
of  the  Englilh  liturgy,  till  the  time  of  king  James  I. 
though  there  were  great  difputes  among  the  bilhops  at 
the  Hampton-court  conference,  whether  the  words  of  the 
liturgy  imported  fuch  allowance  or  not.  The  bilhop  of 
Worceller  allowed  them  to  be  doubtful;  but  that  the 
contrary  practice  of  the  church,  which  cenfured  women 
for  conferring  baptifm ,  (hewed,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
book  did  not  intend  them  as  a  permiflion  :  they  had  in¬ 
deed  propounded  them  ambiguoufly,  becaule  otherwife, 
perhaps,  the  book  would  not  have  paffed  the  parliament. 
The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  infilled,  that  the  admini- 
ftration  of  private  baptijm  by  women  and  laymen,  was  not 
allowed  in  the  practice  of  the  church,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  cenfutcd  by  the  bifhops  in  their  vifitations.  He 
even  added,  that  the  words  of  the  liturgy  do  not  infer  any 
fuch  meaning.  To  which  king  James  excepted;  urging 
and  preffing  the  words  of  the  book,  that  they  could  not 
but  intend  a  permiflion  of  women,  and  private  perfons 
to  baptize. 

At  prefent,  the  Englifh  divines  condemn  it  as  invalid  ; 
and  Burnet,  bifhop  of  Sarum,  was  feverely  handled  by 
fome  of  them,  for  afl'erting,  that  faith  in  the  Trinity  gives 
every  man  a  right  to  baptize.  Collins’s  Difc.  on  Free* 
Tlnnk.  p.  73. 

Baptism,  Cltnic.  See  Clinic. 

Baptism,  is  alfo  applied,  abufively,  to  certain  ceremonies 
ufed  in  giving  names  to  many  inanimate  things. 

Baptism,  i n  Sea-Language,  is  a  ceremony  in  long  voyages 
aboard  merchant-flnps ;  practifed  both  on  peifons  and 
vefl'els  which  pafs  the  tropic,  or  line,  for  the  tirll  time. 
That  of  vefl'els  is  Ample,  and  confifts  only  in  the  wafliing 
them  throughout  with  fea-water;  that  of  paffengers  is 
ludicrous  :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  done 
without  making  the  crew  drunk;  the  feamen,  on  chrifteti- 
ing  the  fhip,  pretending  to  a  right  of  cutting  off  the  beak- 
head,  unlefs  redeemed  by  the  matter  or  captain. 

Baptism  of  bells ,  fee  Bell. 

BAPTISMAL /cm/,  fee  Baptistery. 

Baptismal  prefents  are  in  ufe  in  Germany,  made  by  the 
fponfors  to  the  infant,  confiding  of  money,  plate,  or 
even  fometimes  fiefs  of  lands ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  are  to  be  kept  for  the  child  till  of  age,  the 
parents  having  only  the  trufl,  not  the  right  of  diipofing 
of  them. 

An  anonymous  author  has  publilhed  a  difeourfe  exprefs 
on  this  occafion,  entitled,  De  Pecunia  Lullrica. 
Baptismal  vow,  or  covenant,  a  profeflion  of  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Chrifl,  which  perfons,  in  the  ancient  church, 
made  before  baptifm. 

It  was  made  by  turning  to  the  Eall,  but  for  what  myflical 
reafons  is  not  well  agreed. 

BAPTISTERY,  in  Ecclefta/lical  Writers ,  a  place  or  edifice 
where  water  is  preferved  for  perfons  to  be  baptized  in. 
Anciently,  in  the  churches  which  baptifed  by  immerfion 
the  bapt fiery  was  a  kind  of  pond  where  the  catechumens 
were  plunged;  though  in  many  places  the  next  river 
ferved  for  a  baptijlery,  which  was  the  cafe  in  the  time  o 
Judin  Martyr,  and  of  Tertullian.  And  the  baptijlcries  con¬ 
tinued  feparate  from  the  church  till  the  fixth  century 
In  after-times,  the  baptijlery  was  a  little  building  adjoin 
ing  to  the  church,  purpofely  appointed  for  the  admini 
ftration  of  this  ceremony. 

There  were  feveral  fonts  and  altars  in  each  baptijlery ,  be 
caufe  then  they  baptifed  a  number  at  once,  all  of  whom 
received  the  eucharift  immediately  after. 

At  firft,  thefe  baptijlcries  were  only  in  the  great  cities 
where  bilhops  redded,  who  alone  had  the  right  of  bap 
tiling  ;  but  they  afterwards  allowed  parifhes  to  have  fonts, 
for  the  more  commodious  adminidraiion  of  baptifm. 
This  right  was  confined  to  parilhes  alone  ;  and  if  any 
monaderies  were  fuund  with  baptifmal  fonts,  it  was  be,- 
caufe  they  had  baptifmal  churches  in  another  place  : 
though  the  bilhops  fometimes  granted  them  to  monks, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  have  a  fecular  pried 
along  with  them  to  take  care  of  the  people  ;  but  ihey 
afterwards  found  means  to  throw'  off  the  pried,  and  make 
themfelves  maders  of  the  church,  and  attach  it,  with  its 
baptifmal  fonts,  to  their  own  monadery. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  baptifmal  or  parochial 
church. 

Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed,  by  the  Armenians ,  for  the  fead 
of  Epiphany,  when  the  annivetfary  of  Chrift’s  baptifm  is 
•  celebrated. 
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Baptistery  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  church-book,  wherein  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  baptifm  were  particularly  de- 
feribed.  Some  take  the  baptiferium  to  have  contained  the 
order  of  all  the  facraments,  except  the  eucharid. 

BAP  riSTS,  in  Eulejiaflical  Hijlory,  from  I  bap¬ 

tize,  a  denomination  of  Chridians,  didinguilhed  from 
other  Chridians  by  their  particular  opinions  refpecting 
the  mode  and  the  fubjects  of  baptifm. 

Indead  of  adminidering  the  ordinance  by  fprinkling  or 
pouring  water,  they  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  admi- 
nidered  only  by  immerfion.  Such,  they  infid,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  fo  that  a  command  to 

baptize  is  a  command  to  immerfe.  Thus  it  was  undcr- 
dood  by  thofe  who  fird  adminidered  it.  John  the  Baptid, 
and  the  apodles  of  Chtifl,  adminidered  it  in  Jordan  and 
other  rivers,  and  places  where  there  was  much  wrater. 
Both  the  adminiftrators  and  the  fubjets  are  deferibed  as 
going  down  into,  and  coming  up  again  out  of  the  water. 
And  the  baptized  are  faid  to  be  buried  in  baptifm,  and  to 
be  raifed  again  :  which  language  could  not,  they  fay,  be 
properly  adopted  on  fuppofition  of  tlie  ordinance’s  being 
adminidered  in  any  other  manner  than  by  immerfion. 
Thus  alfo,  they  affirm,  it  was  in  general  adminidered  iu 
the  primitive  church.  Thus  it  is  now  adminideted  in  the 
Ruffian  and  Greek  church  :  and  thus  it  is,  at  this  day, 
directed  to  be  adminidered  in  the  church  of  England,  to  all 
who  are  thought  capable  of  fubmitting  to  it  in  this  manner. 
With  regard  to  the  fubjects  of  baptifm,  the  baptijls  fay, 
that  this  ordinance  ought  not  to  be  adminidered  to  chil¬ 
dren  or  infants  at  all,  nor  to  grown  up  perfons  in  general; 
but  to  adults  only  of  a  certain  character  and  defeription. 
Our  Saviour’s  commiffion  to  his  apodles,  by  which  Chrif- 
tian  baptifm  was  indituted,  is  to  go  and  teach  all  na¬ 
tions,  baptifing  them  :  that  is,  fay  they,  .not  to  baptize 
all  they  meet  with  ;  but  firft  to  inftruct  them — to  teach 
all  nations,  or  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  every  creature — 
and  whoever  receives  it,  him  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  To 
fuch  perfons,  and  to  fuch  only,  baptifm  appears  to  have 
been  adminiltered  by  the  apodles,  and  the  immediate 
difciples  of  Clirift.  They  are  deferibed  as  repenting  of 
their  lins,  as  believing  in  Chrift,  and  as  having  gladly 
received  the  w'ord.  Without  thefe  qualifications,  Peter 
acquaints  thofe  who  w'ere  converted  by  his  fermon,  that 
he  could  not  have  admitted  them  to  baptifm.  Philip 
holds  the  fame  language  in  his  difeourfe  with  the  eunuch. 
And  Paul  treats  Lydia,  the  jailor,  and  others,  in  the 
fame  manner.  Without  thefe  qualifications,  Chriftians 
in  general  think  it  wrong  to  admit  perfons  to  the  Lord’s 
fupper  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafons,  without  thefe  qualifi¬ 
cations,  at  lead;  a  ptofeffion  of  them,  the  baptijls  think  it 
wrong  to  admit  any  to  baptifm.  Wherefore  they  with¬ 
hold  it,  not  only  from  the  impenitently  vicious  and  pro¬ 
fane,  and  from  infidels  who  have  no  faith,  but  alfo  from 
infants  and  children,  who  have  no  knowledge,  and  are 
incapable  of  every  action  civil  and  religious.  They  far¬ 
ther  infill,  that  all  pofitive  inditutions  depend  entirely 
upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the  inditutor;  and  that 
therefore  reafoning  by  analogy  from  previous  abrogated 
rites  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  exprefs  commands  of  Chrift 
refpecting  the  mode  and  fubjects  of  baptifm,  ought  to  be 
our  only  rule. 

The  baptijls  in  England  form  one  of  the  three  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Proteftant  Diffenters.  They  feparate  from  the 
eftabliflmient  for  the  fame  reafons  as  their  brethren  of  the 
other  denominations  do,  with  whom  they  are  united ; 
and  from  additional  motives  derived  from  their  particular 
tenets  refpecting  baptifm.  The  conftitution  of  cheir 
churches,  and  their  modes  of  vvorffiip,  are  congrega¬ 
tional  or  independent:  in  the  exercifes  of  which  they  are 
protected,  in  common  with  other  diffenters,  by  the  act: 
of  toleration.  Before  this  act,  they  were  liable  to  pains 
and  penalties  as  nonconformifts,  and  often  for  their  pecu¬ 
liar  fentiments  as  baptijls.  A  proclamation  was  iffued  out 
againft  them,  and  fome  of  them  were  burnt  in  Smithfield 
in  1538.  They  bore  a  confulerable  (hare  in  the  perfecu- 
tions  of  the  lalt,  and  of  the  preceding  centuries ;  and,  as 
it  (hould  feem,  in  thofe  of  fome  centuries  before  ;  for 
there  were  feveral  among  the  Lollards  and  the  followers 
of  Wickliff,  who  difapproved  of  infant-baptifm.  There 
were  many  of  this  perfuafion  among  the  proteflants  and 
reformers  abroad.  In  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  North, 
they  went  by  the  names  of  Anabaptists  and  RIenno- 
nites;  and,  in  Piedmont  and  the  South,  they  were 
found  among  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  See 
the  Hiftories  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  above  articles 
in  this  Dictionary. 

The  baptijls  fubfift  under  two  denominations,  viz.  the 
Particular  or  Calviniftical,  and  the  General  or  Arminian. 
The  former  is  by  far  the  moll  numerous.  Some  of  both 
denominations  allow  of  mixed  communion,  others  uilal- 
low  it:  and  fome  of  them  obferve.  the  feventh  day  of  the 
week  as  the  fabbath,  apprehending  the  law  that  enjoined 

it. 
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It,  not  to  have  been  repealed  by  Chrift  or  bis  apofllcs.  But 
■&  difference  o?  opinion  resetting  thefe  and  other  matters, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  baptifls :  it  is  common  to  all  Chrif- 
tians,  and  to  all  bodies  of  men  who  think  and  judge  for 
themfelves.  See  P^e dob Aptists,  under  which  article 
an  account  will  be  given  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
favour  of  infant  baptifm. 

BAR,  in  ArchiteRure ,  a  long  (lender  piece  of  wood  or 
iron,  ufed  to  keep  things  clofe  and  fall  together. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  ipeak  of  bars  of  windows,  of  doors, 
and  the  like. 

Bars  of  iron  are  made  of  the  metal  of  the  fows  and  pigs,  as 
they  come  from  the  furnaces. 

Thefe  pafs  through  two  forges,  called  th e  finery  and  the 
chaufeiy,  where,  undergoing  five  feveral  heats,  they  are 
formed  into  bars.  Phil.  1  ranf.  N°  138- p.  954*  See  Iron 
and  Forge. 

Bar,  in  a  court  of  juftice,  denotes  an  inclofure  made  with  a 
ftrong  partition  of  timber,  three  or  tour  feet  high,  where 
the  counfel  are  placed  to  plead  caufes. 

This  the  French  call  barre  d'  audience,  and  in  fome  places 
auditoire.  It  anfwers  to  what,  among  the  Romans,  was 
denominated  caufidica. 

It  is  called  bar ,  becaufe  iriclofed  with  a  barrie",  called 
alfo  in  Latin  writers  cancclli  and  caula ?,  by  a  metaphor 
taken  from  fheep-folds. 

The  denomination  bar  is  alfo  given  to  the  benches,  where 
the  lawyers  or  advocates  are  feated. —  i  he  appellation 
arofe  hence,  that  anciently  there  was  a  bar,  or  barrier, 
to  feparate  the  counfellors  and  pleaders  from  the  attor¬ 
neys  and  others. 

Hence  our  lawyers  who  are  called  to  the  bar,  or  licenfed 
to  plead,  in  other  countries  called  licentiati ,  are  termed 
barr  iflers. 

Bar,  or  BaRRE,  Barra,  in  Common  Laiv,  denotes  a 
peremptory  exception  againft  a  demand  or  plaint. 

The  author  of  the  Terms  of  the  Law  defines  bar ,  a  plea 
brought  by  the  defendant  in  an  attion,  whereby  the 
action  of  the  plaintiff  is  deftroyed  for  ever.  — But  the  mo¬ 
dern  writers  extend  the  ufe  of  the  word  farther,  dividing 
bars  into  perpetual  and  temporary. 

Bar,  perpetual,  is  that  which  overthrows  the  attion  for  ever. 
Bar,  temporary ,  or  bar  pro  tempore ,  is  that  which  is  allowed 
good  for  the  prefent,  but  may  fail,  or  be  fet  afide  hereafter. 
Bar,  in  Geography,  is'ufed  for  a  heap  of  fand  or  mud,  ora 
chain  of  rocks,  which  block  up  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or 
port,  fo  that  there  is  no  entrance  except  at  high  water. 
The  bar  of  Siam  is  a  remarkable  bank  of  mud,  gathered 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  allows  not  above  thir¬ 
teen  feet  of  waler,  when  the  tide  is  higheft. 

Bar  of  a  port,  in  Marine  Fortification,  fee  Boom. 

Bars,  in  the  Manege,  denote  the  ridges  or  upper  part  of 
the  gums,  between  the  tuflies  and  grinders  of  a  horfe  ; 
the  under  and  outward  fides  retaining  the  name  gums. 
The  bars  flaould  be  (harp-ridged  and  lean;  for  fince  all 
the  fubjettion  a  horfe  fuffers,  proceeds  from  thofe  parts, 
if  they  have  not  thofe  qualities,  they  will  be  very  little, 
or  not  at  all  fenfible;  fo  that  the  horfe  can  never  have  a 
good  mouth  ;  for  if  the  bars  be  flat,  round,  and  infenfible, 
the  bit  will  not  have  its  effett ;  and  confequently.  fuch  a 
horfe  can  be  no  more  governed  by  his  bridle,  than  if  one 
took  hold  of  his  tail. 

To  Bar  or Jirike  a  vein,  among  Farriers,  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  011  the  veins  of  a  horfe’s  legs,  or  other  parts  of 
his  body,  in  order  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  leffen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  malignant  humours  prevailing  there. 

It  is  thus  performed  :  the  farrier  opens  the  fkin,  after  dif- 
engaging  the  vein,  ties  it  above  and  below,  and  then 
ft  tikes  between  the  two  ligatures. 

Bars,  in  Muftc,  denote  ftrokes  drawn  perpendicularly 
acrofs  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  mufic,  including  between 
each  two,  a  certain  quantity  or  meafure  of  time,  which  is 
vaiious  as  the  time  is  triple  or  common. 

The  ufe  of  bars  in  mufic  is  a  modern  invention.  They 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  1574,  and  feem  not 
to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  the  year  1653;  fo  that  pro¬ 
bably  this  improvement  is  owing  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes, 
who  publifhed  his  Airs  and  Dialogues  in  that  year. 

In  common  time,  between  each  two  ban,  is  included  the 
meafure  of  four  crotchets  ;  in  triple  time,  three  crotchets. 
Their  principle  ufe  is,  to  regulate  the  beating,  or  meafure 
of  the  mufical  time  in  a  concert.  See  Time. 

Bar,  Barr,  or  Barre,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  an  ordinary 
nearly  refembling  the  FEss;  from  which  it  only  differs 
by  its  narrownefs,  and  by  this,  that  the  bar  may  be  placet 
in  any  part  of  the  field,  whereas  the  fejs  is  confined  to  a 
fingle  place. 

The  bar  itfelf  has  its  diminutives,  which  are  the  clofet  ant 
barrulet. 

The  bar  of  legitimate  cadets  proceeds  from  right  to  left ; 
that  of  baftards  from  left  to  right. 

Bar -gemel,  denotes  a  double  bar,  or  where  the  bars  are 
placed  in  couples,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  and  more  than  two 
in  the  field,  in  even  number. 
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Bar,  among  Printers *  denotes  a  piece  of  iron  with  i. 
wooden  handle,  whereby  the  ferew  of  the  prefs  is  turned 
in  printing. 

Bar -mafler,  in  Mining',  he  who  keeps  the  gage,  or  difli,  to 
meafure  all  miners  ore  ;  he,  or  his  fervant,  being  always 
to  be  prefent  when  it  is  meafured. 

Bar^o/,  fee  Shot. 

BARACK,  or  Barrack,  BAraqu  f,  a  nut,  or  little  lodge 
for  foldiers  in  a  camp. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Spanifh  barracas,  little  cabins* 
which  fifhermen  make  on  the  lea-fhore. 

Thofe  for  the  horfe  were  formerly  called  baracks ,  and 
thofe  for  the  foot  huts ;  but  barack  is  now  ufed  indifferent¬ 
ly  for  both. 

Baracks  are  generally  made  by  fixing  four  forked  poles  in 
the  ground,  and  laying  four  others  acrofs  them ;  after¬ 
wards  they  build  up  the  walls  with  fods,  wattles,  or  what 
the  place  affords  ;  and  the  top  is  planked,  thatched,  or 
covered  with  turf,  as  they  have  convenience. 

When  the  army  is  in  winter  quarters,  the  foldiers  ufually 
build  baracks',  in  the  fummer  they  are  content  with  their 
tents. 

Iaracics  is  alfo  more  generally  applied  to  buildings  to 
lodge  foldiers  in  fortified  towns,  or  others*  Thus  we  fay 
the  baracks  of  the  Savoy,  of  Dublin,  See. 

Baracks,  when  damp,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  foldiers  lodged  in  them  ;  occafioning  dyfenteries, 
intermitting  fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  For 
which  rrafon  quarter-mailers  ought  to  be  careful  in  exa¬ 
mining  every  barack,  offered  by  the  magiftrates  of  a  place  ; 
rejetting  all  ground  floors  in  houfes  that  have  either  been 
uninhabited,  or  have  any  figns  of  moiflure. 
BARAL1PTON,  a  term  in  Logic,  denoting  the  firft  indirett 
MODE  of  the  fi r ft  figure  of  fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baralipton  is,  when  the  two  firft  propofitiona 
thereof  are  univerfal  affirmatives,  and  the  third  a  particu¬ 
lar  affirmative  ;  the  middle  term  being  thefubjett  of  the 
firft,  and  the  attribute  of  the  fecond. — For  example  : 

BA  Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared : 

R  A  Every  violent  poffnn  is  an  evil: 

LIP  Therefore  feme  thing  that  ought  to  be  feared  is  a 
violent  pajfion. 

See  letters  A  and  I,  and  Syllogism. 

BARALLOTS,  Baralotti,  the  name  of  a  fett  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  Italy,  who  had  all  things  in  common,  even 
their  wives  and  children. —They  gave,  it  is  faid,  into  all 
manner  of  debauchery,  and  were  alfo  termed  compilers . 

B  AR  ANGI,  officers  among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city-gate3 
where  the  emperor  refided. 

Codinus  fays,  barangi  were  thofe  who  flood  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  emperor’s  bed-chamber  and  dining-room. 
Codinus  and  Curopalata  obferve,  that  the  name  is  Englifh, 
formed  from  bar,  to  flout ;  and  that  the  barangi  were  Eng- 
liffimen,  by  country  ;  Anglo-Danes,  who,  being  driven 
out  of  England,  were  received  into  the  fervice  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Conftantinople,  and  made  guards  or  prorettors 
of  his  perfon.  Whence  they  are  called  in  Latin,  by  Cu- 
jaccius,  proteRorcs  ;  by  others,  fecurige’i,  as  being  armed 
with  a  battle-ax,  Jecuris.  Codinus  adds,  that  they  ftili 
fpoke  the  EngliOi  tongue.  Anna  Comnena  fays,  the  ba¬ 
rangi  came  from  the  illand  Thule;  by  which  is,  doubt- 
lefs,  meant  our  ifland.  Yet  Nicetas  makes  them  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  a  millake  eafy  to  be  made  at  that  diftance,  confi- 
dering  the  relation  the  Anglo-Saxons  bore  to  Germany. 
There  wer &  barangi  as  early  as  the  emperor  Michael  Paph- 
lagonius,  in  the  year  1035,  as  appears  from  Cedrenus  ; 
but  they  were  then  only  common  foldiers,  not  a  life¬ 
guard. 

Their  commander  was  called  cLK,\u&f&,  as  importing  a 
perfon  who  always  followed  the  emperor. 

QAKA-picklet,  bread  made  of  fine  flour  kneaded  with  barm, 
which  makes  it  veiy  light  and  fpongy :  bara  being  the 
Welch  for  bread. 

BARATHRUM,  from  0apa.^pov,  fignifyir.g  the  fame,  among 
the  Ancient  Athenians ,  a  deep  pit  into  which  condemned 
criminals  were  caft  headlong. 

The  barathrum  was  a  dark  noifome  hole,  having  (harp 
fpikes  at  the  top,  to  prevent  any  efcape,  and  others  at  the 
bottom,  to  pierce  and  lacerate  the  offender. 

From  its  depth  and  capacioufnefs,  the  name  came  to  be 
ufed  proverbially  for  a  mifer,  or  a  glutton,  always  craving. 
In  which  feufe,  the  word  barathro  is  ufed  among  the 
Latin  poets. 

Barathrum  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Phyftology,  to  denote  certain 
baleful  caverns,  inacceffible  on  account  of  their  fetid,  ot 
poifonous  fumes. 

Thefeamou’nt  to  the  fame  with  what  others  call  f office  charo- 
nice. 

BARATRY,  or  Baretry,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  moving 
and  maintaining  fuits  in  difturbance  of  the  peace;  and 
the  taking  and  detaining  houfes,  lands,  & c.  by  falfe  in¬ 
ventions.  The  word  baratterre  in  French  fignifies  mifde - 
meaner,  fraud,  deceit :  it  is  derived  from  the  old  word 

bar  at. 
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bar  at,  which  fignifies  aiiy  impofition  ;  whence  alfo  they 
faid  baratter,  to  impcje  on  any  one.  8  Rep.  31. 

Baratry,  in  a  Marine  Senfe,  is  the  mailer  of  a  fbip,  or 
the  mariners  cheating  the  owners  Orinl’urers,  whether  it 
he  done  by  running  away  with  the  (hip,  finking  her,  de- 
ferting  her,  or  embezzling  the  cargo. 

Baratry  of  mariners  is  fo  epidemical  on  fhip-board,  that  it 
it  is  rare  if  the  mailer,  be  his  indullry  ever  fo  great,  can 
prevent  it,  by  realon  of  the  encouragement  one  knavifh 
failor  gives  another  ;  yet  the  law,  in  fuch  cafes,  imputes 
the  offences  of  the  mariners  to  the  negligence  of  the 
mafter,  and  from  him  the  merchant  is  to  feek  for  remedy 
for  all  goods  or  merchandife  loll,  embezzled,  or  other- 
wife  damnified. 

By  the  French  ordonnances,  infurers  are  not  obliged  to 
inake  good  the  lofs  or  damage  accruing  to  a  veil'd,  or  its 
lading,  by  the  fault  of  the  mailer  or  crew,  unlefs,  by  the 
forms  of  the  policy,  they  be  made  accountable  for  the 
baratry  of  the  parron.  A  mafter  who,  without  neceflity, 
takes  up  money  on  the  body,  provifion,  or  tackling  of  a 
lhip,  or  fells  the  effects  on  board,  or,  in  his  account  of 
average,  lets  down  fictitious  expences,  lhali  pay  the  value, 
be  declared  unworthy  of  being  mafter,  and  banifhed  the 
port  where  he  ordinarily  refuted.  In  fome  cafes,  he  is 
alto  fubjetfl  to  corporal  punifhment,  and  even  to  death, 
where  it  appears  he  willingly  threw  away  the  (hip. 

Baratry  is  alio  ufed  for  bribery  or  corruption  in  a  judge, 
giving  a  falfe  fentence  for  money. 

Baratry  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  fraud  or 
deceit  in  making  of  contrails,  fales,  or  the  like. 

BARB  is  ufed  for  the  Barbary  pigeon,  called  alfo  by  Moore 
the  cohnnba  N  umidica. 

This  is  but  a  fmall  pigeon,  and  has  a  very  fhort  beak  like 
a  bulfincb,  with  a  fmall  water,  and  a  naked  circle  of 
tuberofe  red  fielh  round  the  eyes  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  of 
a  pearl-colour,  and  the  broader  and  redder  this  circle 
round  them  is,  the  more  the  pigeon  is  valued;  but  this  is 
always  narrow  while  they  are  young,  and  does  not  arrive 
at  its  full  breadth  till  they  are  four  years  old.  Some  of 
this  fpecies  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  behind  their  head,  and 
others  not.  The  red  circle  round  their  eyes  grows  pale 
and  whitifh,  if  they  become  fick  ;  but  always  recovers  its 
rednefs  as  they  grow  well  :  their  proper  colour  is  black, 
or  dun.  There  are  likewife  pyed  ones  ;  but  they  are  of 
a  mixed  breed,  and  not  fo  valuable. 

BARBA  Aron ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  common  great  houfe-leck. 

Barba  Capres,  in  Botany,  fee  SpiR^A. 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Tourncfort  allows  only  one  fpecies, 
the  common  barba  copra,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  fome, 
drymopogon.  _  . 

Barba  Jovis,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  antbyllis. 
See  Lady’s  finger. 

BARBACAN,  or  Barbican,  properly  denotes  an  outer  de¬ 
fence,  a  fortification  to  a  city,  or  caille  ;  ufed  efpeciaily 
as  a  fence  to  the  gates,  or  walls. 

In  which  fenfe,  barbacan  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
is  other  wife  called,  antemurale ,  promurale,  murus  exterior, 
or  outer  wall. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  at  theentrance  ofa  bridge 
or  in  the  outlet  of  a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with 
towers.  Such  is  that  at  one  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  at 
Rouen,  which  is  ftill  called  by  fome  Barbacana. 

Barbacan  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aperture  in  the  walls  of  a 
city,  through  which  to  fire  with  mufquets  on  the  enemy. 
See  Embrasure. 

Barbacan,  in  Architecture,  denotes  along  narrow  canal 
or  opening,  left  in  the  walls  for  water  to  come  in  and  go 
out  at,  when  edifices  are  raifed  in  places  liable  to  be 
overflowed  ;  or  to  drain  off7  the  water  from  a  terrace,  or 
the  like. 

BARBADOES  cherry,  fee  Cherry. 

Barbadoes  flower-fence,  po'meiana ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of 
the  decan d' ea  monogynsa  clafs.  Its  cnarudlefs  are  thefe  : 
the  empalemerrt  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong 
concave  leaves,  which  fall  oft.  The  flower  has  five  un¬ 
equal  petals,  four  of  them  nearly  equal  and  roundifh,  but 
the  fifth  larger,  deformed  and  indented.  It  hath  ten 
long,  br iff !y,°  riling  ftigmas,  terminated  by  oblong  fum- 
mits  ;  and  an  awl-fhaped  declining  germen ,  which  fits 
upon  the  ftyle,  and  is  crowned  by  an  acute  fligmn.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  comprefled  pod, 
with  feveral  tranfverfe  partitions,  in  each  of  which  is 
lodged  a  fingle  flattifh  feed. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  It  is  planted 
in  hedges,  to  divide  the  lands  in  Larbadoes,  from  whence 
It  had  the  title  of  flower- ft  me  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Spanifh 
carnation  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifli 
i  {lands. 

Thefe  plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  bark-ftove, 
where  In  warm  weather  they  ffiould  have  a  large  fliare  of 
air ;  but  they  muff  not  be  expofed  to  cold  ;  if  damp  feize 
their  top,  it  very  oiten  kills  the  plants,-  or  at  lealt  occa- 
,  Yol.,1.  N  >  33. 
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{ions  the  lofs  of  their  heads.  With  proper  rriaiiagemenfj 
they  will  grow  much  taller  here  than  they  ufually  do  i;i 
Barbadoes,  but  their  Hems  will  not  be  larger  than  a  man’s 
finger,  which  is  occafiorled  by  their  being  drawn  up  by 
the  glafles  of  the  flove. 

Barbadoes  tar,  petroleum  Barbadcnfe,  is  a  bitumen  ofa 
reddifh  black  colour,  and  thick  confiftence,  approaching 
to  that  of  common  tar.  It  is  found  in  feveral  of  the 
American  iflands,  and  particularly  ifi  Barbadoes',  where 
is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  fudorific,  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
and  as  an  external  difeutient  and  anti-paralytic.  It  is  left 
inflammable  than  the  other  petrols:!,  and  leaves  on 
being  burnt  a  con fiderable  quantity  of  afhes.  The  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  in  diftillation,  and  a  balfam  prepared  by 
boil  ing  it  with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  flowers  of  fulphur, 
are  directed  by  the  London  college  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops. 
Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

BARBARA,  in  Logic,  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of 
fyllogifms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  larbara,  is  that  wherfedf  all  the  propofi- 
tions  are  univerfal  and  affirmative  ;  the  middle  term  being 
the  fubjedl  in  the  fir  ft  propofition,  and  attribute  or  pre¬ 
dicate  in  the  fecond.  —  For  example: 

BAR.  Whoever  fluffier  s  a  man  to  (larve ,  whom  he  ought  to 
fujlain ,  i>  a  murderer  : 

BA  Whoever  is  rich,  and  refufes  to  give  alms,  fufiflers 
.  thoje  to  flarve,  whom  he  ought  to  fiuflain  : 

RA  'Therefore,  whoever  is  rich j  and  refufes  to  give 
alms,  is  a  murderer. 

BARBARIAN,  a  name  given  by  1  he  ancient  Greeks  to  all 
thofe  who  were  not  of  their  own  country,  or  who  did  not 
fpeak  the  Greek  language. — In  which  fenfe  the  word  fig- 
nified  with  them,  no  more  than  foreigner ,  and  did  not 
carry  that  odium  with  it  as  it  does  now. 

Strabo  derives  the  word  /3*p£arpo{  from  @up$&piZuv,  balbu- 
tire ,  becaufe  foreigners  coming  to  Athens  ufed  to  ham¬ 
mer,  or  fpeak  coarfely:  others  derive  it  from  /SapSup,  a 
word  that  foreigners  frequently  humbled  on,  which  yet 
had  no  meaning. 

B  ARBAIaICARII,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  artifls,  who,  with 
threads  of  divers  colours,  exp  re  fled  the  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  other  things  ;  or,  as  others  deferibe  them, 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  gild,  and  decorate  ihields  and 
helmets  with  gold  and  Giver. 

The  b  irbaricarii  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  learned  this 
kind  of  painting  from  the  Phrygians,  who  were  particu¬ 
larly  denominated  barbarians ,  in  regard  of  their  oppofition 
to  the  Greeks  ;  though  the  name  is  fometimes  alfo  writ¬ 
ten  branbaricar’i. 

Barbaricarii  feem  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  foldiers  or 
officers,  who  wore  mafks  and  vizards  thus  adorned  with 
gold  and  filver. 

B ARB ARICUM,  in  Ancient  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a  military 
fhout,  raifed  by  the  foldiers  on  point  of  engagement. 

This  is  called  barbaricum  from  the  barbarians,  in  whofe 
armies  this  method  bf  fliouting  much  obtained. 

The  fame  appellation  was  given  to  a  war,  cr  expedition 
undertaken  againft  the  barbarians. — ^ ua'nfque  ad  ipfum 
ternpus  quo  barbaricum  extort um  efil  inter  iios  &  vos . 

Barbaricum  was  alfo  ufed  for  an  armoury,  or  magazine, 
wherein  the  Greek  emperors  kept  the  fpoils,  and  donaries, 
taken  from  the  barbarians  in  the  time  of  war  or  peace. 

Barbaricum  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by  the  modern 
Greeks  to  rhubarb. 

It  is  thus  called  from  the  Sinus  Barbaricus,  by  the  way  of 
which  this  root  was  firft  brought  to  them. 

BARBARISM,  in  Grammar,  denotes  an  offence  againft  the 
purity  of  ftyle  or  language. 

A  barbarifin  differs,  according  to  Ifidore,  from  a  barbarous 
term ,  as  the  former,  for  infiance,  is  Latin,  though  cor¬ 
rupt  or  mifufed  ;  wheters  the  latter,  which  this  writer 
calls  bar-bar  ologia,  is  a  word  merely  foreign,  intruded  into 
Latin  fpeecb. 

In  general,  under  barharifms  are  comprehended  things 
written,  fpoken,  declined,  or  conjugated  wrong ;  or  ufed 
in  a  wrong  quantity,  or  in  an  unufual  fenfe;  as  when  a 
word  is  ufed  which  is  foreign  to  the  language,  and  not 
received  by  the  better  and  purer  fort  of  writers  therein. 
Such  are  liper  for  liber,  fylidba  for  fylffiba,  pain  for  patris, 
lexi  for  legi,  banmis  for  projeriptio,  etc. 

Barbarijm  is  often  charged;  with  great  juftice,  on  modern 
writers  in  the  learned  languages.  The  Latin  books  of 
late  ages  are  full  of  Angl.icilrns,  Gallitifms,  Germaoi- 
cifms,  & c.  according  to  the  country  of  the  author.  But 
what  fhall  we  fay  to  Cafp.  Scioppius,  who  accufes  Cicero 
himfelfof  batbarijms  in  his  own  language  l 
There  are  great  difputes  among  Critics  concerning  barba- 
rifns  in  the  New  Teflament. 

Divers  pioUs .  perforts  are  ftartled  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
any  thing  like  a  barbarifm  in  the  infpired  books,  as  fup- 
poling  it  an  objetflion  tathe  inlpiration  of  them  ;  yet  this 
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docs  not  hinder  but  many  of  the  Jews,  after  Abarbanel 
and  others,  ftill  maintain  barbarijms  in  the  Old  1  efta- 
ment ;  in  which  they  are  feconded  by  M.  Simon,  Le 
Clerc,  and  others.  Divers  of  the  prophets  are  faid  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  language  they  wrote  in, 
particularly  Jeremiah. 

Barbarism,  barbaries ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  rudenefs  of 
mind,  wherein  the  underftanding  is  neither  furnilhed  with 
ufeful  principles,  nor  the  will  with  good  inclinations. 

BARBAROUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  par¬ 
takes  of  the  quality  of  barbarism. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  barbarous  nation,  age,  writer, 
word,  or  the  like. 

Barbarous  Latin  words  are  innumerable  ;  the  fchoolmen 
are  lull  of  them  :  the  chemifts,  phyficians,  lawyers,  can 
fcarce  write  intelligibly  without  them.'  Du-Cange  has 
given  two  large  volumes  in  folio  of  barbarous  Latin  words, 
and  as  many  of  barbarous  Greek  words. 

The  modern  or  vulgar  Greek  is  fometimes  called  barbarous 
Greek,  ba>boro-Grcca,  or  Greco-barbaro- lingua.  Langius 
has  publifhed  Philologia  Barbaro-Greca,  Gramatica 
Barbaro-Greca,  or  Gloflarium  Barbaro-Grecum. 

BARBATED  leaf ',  in  Botany ,  is  a  leaf  terminated  by  a 
bunch  of  flrong  hairs. 

BARBATINA,  or  Semen  contra ,  a  feed  which  is  effica¬ 
cious  in  extirpating  worms  from  the  human  body,  to 
which  children  are  chiefly  liable  :  it  comes  from  Perfia, 
and  from  the  borders  of  Mufcovy. 

This  feed,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  plump,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  feent,  and  very  green  :  fpecial  care  mull  be  taken 
that  it  be  not  dyed  green,  and  that  the  feed  of  fouthern- 
wood  be  not  fold  inftead  of  it. 

BARBATULA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  cobitis. 

BARBATUS  Pificis,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Salvian, 
and  fome  others,  to  the  silurus,  called  in  Englifb,  the 
Jhcat-fifh',  the  glanus  of  Pliny,  and  the  ancients.  This 
Artedi  deferibes  under  the  name  of  the  filar  us  with  four 
cirri ,  or  beards,  at  the  mouth.  By  this  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fifli  called  the  lake ,  or  alkufija,  which,  though  a 
genuine  fpecies  of  Jilurus ,  has  only  one  beard. 

BARBE,  or  Barb,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  horfe  brought 
from  Barbary,  much  eiteemed  for  its  beauty,  vigour,  and 
fwiftnefs. 

Barbs  are  ufually  of  a  {lender  make,  and  their  legs  far 
apart.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  barbs  grow  ripe,  but  never 
old  ;  becaufe  they  retain  their  vigour  to  the  laft,  which 
makes  them  prized  for  flallions  :  their  mettle,  according 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  never  ceafes  but  with  their  lives. 
It  is  faid,  they  were  anciently  wild,  and  ran  at  large  in 
the  defarts  of  Arabia  ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Cheq  Ifhmael,  that  they  firft  began  to  tame  them.  It  is 
faid,  there  are  barbs  in  Africa,  that  will  outrun  oftriches  : 
fuch  are  ordinarily  fold,  according  to  Dapper  for  1000 
ducats,  or  ioo  camels.  They  are  fed  very  fparingly, 
Dapper  fays  with  camels  milk.  It  is  added,  that  in 
Barbary  they  preferve  the  genealogy  of  their  barbs  with 
as  much  care  as  the  Europeans  do  thofe  of  their  noble 
families  ;  and  that  to  fell  them,  they  always  produce 
their  titles  of  nobility. 

The  race  of  horfes  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia  ;  the 
Arabs  having  been  difeouraged  from  keeping  it  up,  by 
the  Turkifh  officers,  who  were  fure  to  be  mailers  of  them. 
At  prefent,  the  Tingitanians,  and  Egyptians,  have  the 
reputation  of  preferving  the  beft  breed,  both  for  fize  and 
beauty. 

The  Imalleft  of  thefe  laft  are  ufually  fixteen  hands  high, 
and  all  of  them  fhaped,  according  to  their  phrafe,  like  the 
antelope. 

The  good  qualities  of  a  Barbary  horfe  (befules  the  fup- 
pofed  one  of  never  lying  down,  and  of  (landing  ftill 
when  the  rider  drops  his  bridle)  are  to  have  a  long  walk, 
and  to  flop  fhort,  if  required,  in  a  full  career. 

The  barb  is  very  lazy  and  negligent  in  all  his  motions  ;  he 
will  ftumble  in  walking  upon  the  fmootheft  ground  ;  his 
trot  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  and  his  gallop  very  low,  and 
very  eafy  to  himfelf  :  this  fort  of  horfe  is,  however,  for 
the  moft  part,  finewy,  nervous,  and  excellently  winded  ; 
he  is  therefore  good  for  a  courfe,  if  not  over-weighted. 
The  mountain  barbs  are  accounted  the  beft,  becaufe  they 
are  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  :  they  belong  to  the  Allarbes, 
who  value  themfelves  much  upon  them, .  and  are  as  fond 
of  them  as  other  nations  are ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  not 
eafy  to  get  at  any  of  them.  The  common  barbs  are  not 
uncommon  among  our  people  of  fafhion.  They  may 
ufually  be  bought  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  in  France, 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  many  of  the  Englifh  have  them 
from  thence. 

Barbs ,  among  us,  fall  fhort  of  that  fwiftnefs  attributed  to 
them  in  their  native  country.  This  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  from  the  fmallnefs  and  lightnefs  of  their  riders, 
and  partly  from  their  not  being  loaded  with  heavy  faddles 
and  bridles,  as  in  Europe,  nor  even  with  fhoes.  An 
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Arab  faddle  is  only  a  cloth  girt  round  with  a  pair  of 
light  ftirrups,  and  a  fort  of  pummel  to  fuftain  them. 

Bajlard- Barbs,  thofe  defeending  from  the  Englifh  mares, 
covered  by  W<Mta!lions,  are,  by  experience,  conflantly 
found  both  better  fhaped  and  fitter  tor  the  faddle,  and 
ftronger  for  fervice  than  their  fires.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  105. 

Barbe,  or  Barbet,  in  the  Military  Art  —To  fire  en  Barbe, 
is  to  fire  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  cf  through 
the  embrnferes ;  in  which  cafe  the  parapet  mull  not  be 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  high. 

Barbe,  or  Barde,  is  alfo  an  old  term  for  the  armour  of 
the  horfes  of  the  ancient  knight,  and  foldiers,  who  were 
accoutred  at  all  points. 

.  Della  Crufca  fays,  the  barde  is  an  armour  of  iron  or 
leather,  wherewith  the  neck,  breall,  and  (boulders  of  the 
horfe  are  covered. 

BARBEL,  in  Heraldry ,  is  underftood  of  a  cock,  when  his 
comb  and  wattles  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft 
of  the  body.  In  which  cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be  barbed  and 
crejled. 

A crofs  Barbed,  croix  barbe e,  is  that  whofe  extremities  are 
fafhioned  like  the  barb  of  an  iron  fpear,  or  inflruments 
ufed  for  ftriking  fifli,  & c. 

BARBEL,  in  Ichthyology ,  fee  Barbus. 

BR  ABELICOTAE,  an  ancient  fe£l  of  Gnoftics,  (poke  of  by 
Theodoret.  The  dodlrine  of  the  Barbeiicotce  was,  that 
one  of  the  aeons,  pofTeffed  of  immorality,  had  commerce 
with  a  virgin  fpirit  named  Barb  cloth,  who  demanded  of 
him,  firft  prefcience,  then  incorruptibility,  and  laftly 
eternal  life  ;  all  which  were  granted  to  her  :  that  being 
one  day  in  a  gayer  humour  than  ordinary,  fhe  conceived, 
and  afterwards  brought  forth  light,  which  being  per¬ 
fected  by  the  unftion  of  the  fpirit,  was  called  Chrtfi  :  the 
child  Cbrift  defired  to  have  underftanding,  m,  and  ob¬ 
tained  it  :  after  which,  underftanding,  reafon,  incorrup¬ 
tibility,  and  Chrift,  united  together;  and  from  their 
union  arofe  autogenes,  a i/loyevy;.  To  thefe  fables  they 
add  diversothers.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Barbariani. 

BARBERRY-fror,  berberis,  or  pipperidge-bujh ,  in  Botany , 
a  genus  of  plants,  belongirg  to  the  clafs  of  hexandria  rnono- 
gynia ,  the  chara£ters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath 
a  coloured  empalement,  compofed  of  fix  concave  leaves  ; 
the  flower  is  of  fix  leaves,  which  are  roundifh  and  con¬ 
cave.  It  hath  two  coloured  neClariums,  fattened  to  the 
bafe  of  each  petal;  and  fix  (lamina,  with  two  fummits 
fattened  on  each  fide  their  apex.  The  germen  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  afterward  becomes  an  obtufe  cylindrical  um- 
bilicated  berry,  having  a  punClure  and  one  cell,  inclofing 
two  cylindrical  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies ;  the 
common  barberry, ;  the  Canada  barberry ,  with  very  broad 
leaves  ;  and  the  barberry  with  a  fingle  flower  on  each 
foot-ftalk. 

The  common  barberry- bufh  grows  naturally  in  the  hedges 
in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled  and  ufed  for  garnifli- 
ing  difhes-  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves,  in  fmall  ramofe  bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  cur- 
rant-bufh,  which  are  yellow;  thefe  aie  fucceeded  by  oval 
fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine 
red  colour.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September. 

The  box-leaved  fort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England, 
and  while  young  the  plants  are  fomewhat  tender,  fohave 
frequently  been  killed  by  fevere  froft.  This  never  rifes 
higher  than  four  or  five  feet  in  England. 

The  barberry  is  a  fhrub,  whofe  berries,  as  well  as  bark, 
are  of  medicinal  ufe  ;  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  oxyacan- 
tha  Galeni. 

Its  berry  is  red,  and  oblong,  of  an  agreeable,  cooling, 
aftringent  tafte,  chiefly  ufed  in  the  way  of  conferve; 
under  which  form  it  quenches  thirft,  {Lengthens  the  flo- 
mach,  and  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries.  We 
alfo  read  of  fyrup,  eflential  fait,  and  lozenges,  made  of 
the  juice  of  the  barberry. 

The  bark,  on  the  contrary,  is  opening  and  deterfive  ; 
and,  though  rarely  found  in  difpenfatory  compofitions,  is 
much  ufed  in  common  preferiptions,  as  well  as  in  medi¬ 
cated  ales,  againft  the  jaundice,  and  other  diftempers 
from  obftruTions  and  foulnefles  of  the  vificera. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  from  this  tree,  is  the  con¬ 
ferve  of  the  fruit. 

BARBET,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  M.  Reau¬ 
mur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to  a  peculiar  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  worms  which  feed  on  the  pucertns. 

This  worm  is  more  particularly  called  barbel  blanc,  as  alfo 
herifi'on  blanc,  or  while  hedgehog,  from  its  being  covered  with 
oblong  white  tufts  of  filaments,  which  (land  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  quills  of  a  hedgehog  or  porcupine. 

This  creature  is  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  fly  without  its  wings; 
but  this  tufted  covering  fo  much  increafes  the  bignels,  that 
it  appears  of  the  fize  of  a  fly  of  the  largeft  kind. 

The  barbet  lives  about  a  fortnight  in  that  form,  and  then 
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becomes  a  chryfalis ;  from  which  after  a  month,  there 
comes  out  a  fmall  beetle,  of  the  fize  of  our  cow-lady,  but 
of  a  flatter  figure,  and,  in  general,  of  a  dulky  brown  colour. 
BARBICAN,  feeBARBACAN. 

BARBICAN  AGE,  barbicanagium ,  in  our  Old  Writers ,  mo¬ 
ney  given  for  the  maintenance  of  a  barbican ,  or  watch- 
tower  •,  or  a  tribute  towards  repairing  or  building  a 
bulwark. 

B  ARBILLONS,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  Infers,  are  certain 
bodies,  ufually  two  in  number,  placed  under  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  head,  and  moveable  at  pleafure,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  hands  or  fingers  placed  on  a  fhort  or  broken  arm. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  French  barbe,  beard. 
JJARBING  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Ancient  Statutes  for  Iheer- 
ing.  Cloth  is  not  to  be  exported  till  it  be  barbed ,  rowed, 
and  (horn.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1 1. 

BARBITOS,  or  Barbiton,  an  ancient  inftrument  of  mu- 
fic,  mounted  with  three,  others  fay  feven  firings,  much 
ufed  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  Lfboum. 

The  barbitos  is  faid  to  have  differed  from  the  lyre  and 
cithara  ;  but  wherein  the  precife  difference  lay,  does  not 
appear.  Strabo  makes  it  the  fame  with  the fambuca.  It  is 
reprefented  as  yielding  a  grave,  deep  lound,  and,  on  that 
account,  peculiarly  fitted  for  Doric  compofitions.  Ana¬ 
creon  is  faid  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  barbiton. 

BARBLE,  or  B a rbel,  in  Lhthology,  feeBARBUS. 
Barbles,  in  the  Manege ,  knots  of  fuperfluous  flefli  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  channels  of  a  horfe’s  mouth  ;  that  is,  in  the 
intervals,  w'hich  feparate  the  bars,  and  obllrutR  his  eating. 
Thefe  ate  alfo  called  barbes :  and  obtain  in  black  cattle  as 
well  as  horfes. 

For  the  cure,  they  caff  the  bead,  take  out  his  tongue, 
and  clip  off  the  barbies  with  a  pair  of  feiflars,  or  cut  them 
with  a  fharp  knife  ;  others  choofe  to  burn  them  off  with 
a  hot  iron. 

BARBON1,  in  Ichthology,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the 
M  u  LI/us  B  ARB  AT  us,  a  fifh  greatly  efteemed  at  table,  and 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  lome  other  feas. 
BARBOTINE,  a  feed,  otherwife  called  femen  fanionicum, 
and  femen  contra  rnermes,  in  Englifh,  wormseed. 
BARBUL/E,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  the 
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BARBUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  fifh  called  in  Englifh  the  barbel, 
and  by  fome  writers  in  natural  hiilory,  mujlus  fuviatalis, 
a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus. 

The  barbel  is  a  fifh  commonly  known,  and  fo  called,  on 
account  of  the  barb  or  beard  under  its  nofe,  or  chaps. 
It  is  of  the  leather-mouthed  kind. 

This  is  but  a  moderately  well  tailed  fifh.  The  male  is 
efteemed  better  than  the  female ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
very  much  valued.  The  worft  feafon  for  them  is  April. 
They  ufually  fwim  together  in  great  flioals,  and  love  to 
be  among  weeds,  where  there  is  a  hard  gravelly  bottom. 
In  fummer  they  frequent  the  ftrongefl  and  fwiftefl  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  water  ;  as  deep  bridges,  weirs,  and  the  like 
places,  and  are  apt  to  get  in  among  the  piles,  weeds,  and 
other  fhelter;  but  in  winter,  they  retire  into  the  deepeft 
and  ftilleft  waters. 

The  time  for  taking  this  fifh  is  very  early  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening  :  the  place  fhould  be  baited  with 
chopped  worms  fome  time  before  ;  and  no  bait  is  fo  good 
for  the  hook  as  the  fpawn  of  the  falmon,  or  fome  other 
fifh  :  in  defecl  of  thefe,  lob-worms  will  do  ;  but  they 
mufl  be  very  clean  and  nice,  and  the  hook  carefully  co¬ 
vered,  otherwife  he  will  not  touch  them.  Old  cheefe 
fleeped  in  honey  is  alfo  a  very  fine  bait.  The  befl  feafon 
for  angling  for  this  fifh  is  from  May  to  Augufl. 

BARBA  LA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  1  heocritus,  and 
other  of  the  early  writers,  have  called  the  common  damalk 
prune. 

BARCALAO,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  the  French  pro¬ 
nounce  boccala ,  or  baccaliau.  By  this  laft  name  the  Bafques 
moft  commonly  call  the  fifh  which  we  ftyle  cod  ;  and 
thofe  people  call  alfo  the  ifland  which  we  call  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  ifle  of  Baccaliau  ( Cod  If  and),  becaufe  of  the  great 
plenty  of  cod  catched  there.  There  is,  however,  a  league 
to  the  weft  of  that  large  ifland,  another  fmall  one,  which 
is  more  particularly  called  Baccaliau. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  minifter  of 
the  emperor  of  Siam,  to  whom  belongs  the  care  of  trade 
both  within  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  the  fuperintend- 
ency  of  the  royal  magazines,  the  receipt  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  management  of  foreign  affairs. 
BARCA-Longa,  a  large  Spanifh  fifhing-boat,  navigatec 
with  lug-fails,  and  having  two  or  three  mafts.  1  hefe  are 
very  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

BARCES,  or  Berches,  were  formerly  a  kind  of  flup-guns, 
not  unlike  fakers,  only  fhorter,  thicker  in  metal,  and  vv  ider 

bored.  .... 

BARCONE,  a  Ihort  broad  veffel,  of  a  middle  fize,  ufed  in 
the  Mediterranean  fea  tor  the  carriage  of  corn,  wood,  fait, 
and  other  previfions,  from  one  place  to  another. 


BARD  is  fifed,  in  the  Culinary  Arty  for  a  broad  flicc  of 
bacon  ufed  to  cover  fowls  before  they  are  roafted,  baked, 
or  otherwife  dreffed. 

BARD  ANA,  in  Botany ,  fee  Burdock. 

BARDARIOTiE,  in  Antiquity,  were  a  kind  of  ancient  guard 
attending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed  with  rods,  where¬ 
with  they  kept  off  the  people  from  crouding  too  near  the 
prince,  when  on  horfeback. 

Their  captain,  or  commander,  was  denominated  primi- 
vergius. 

The  word  was  probably  formed  from  the  bar  dee  or  houf- 
ings  on  their  horfes. 

BARDED,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  horfe  that 
is  caparifcned. 

He  bears  fable,  a  cavalier  d'or,  the  horfe  barded,  argent. 

BARDELLE,  in  the  Manege ,  denotes  a  faddle  made  in 
form  of  a  great  faddle,  but  only  oF  cloth  fluffed  with 
ft  raw,  and  tied  tight  down  with  packthread,  without 
either  leather,  wood,  or  iron.  Bardelles  are  not  ufed  in 
France  ;  but  in  Italy  they  trot  their  colts  with  fuch  fad- 
dles ;  and  thofe  who  ride  them  are  called  cavalcadours,  cr 
fcozone . 

BARDE,  fee  Barbe. 

BARDESANISTS,  a  fe£l  thus  denominated  from  their 
leader,  Bardefanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edefia,  in  Mefopotamia, 
in  the  fecond  century. 

Fie  adopted  the  oriental  philofophy  concerning  the  two 
principles;  maintaining,  that  the  fupreme  God  is  free 
from  all  evil  and  imperfection,  and  that  he  created  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  incorrupt :  that  in  pre- 
cefs  of  time  the  prince  of  darknefs,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  all  evil  and  mifery,  enticed  men  to  fin  ;  in  conftquence 
of  which,  the  fupreme  God  permitted  them  to  be  diverted 
of  thofe  etherial  bodies  with  which  he  had  endued  them, 
and  to  fall  into  lluggilh  and  grofs  bodies  formed  by  the 
evil  principle  :  and  that  Jefus  defeended  from  heaven, 
clothed  not  with  a  real  but  aerial  body,  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  mankind  from  that  body  of  corruption  which  they 
now  carry  about  them  ;  and  that  he  will  raife  the  obedient 
to  manfions  of  felicity,  clothed  with  aerial  vehicles,  or 
celeftial  bodies. 

Strunzius  has  given  the  hiftory  of  the  Bardefanifs. 

BARDS,  Bardi,  ancient  poets  among  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  who  deferibed  and  fung  in  verfe,  the  brave  aclious 
of  the  great  men  of  their  nation  ;  with  defign  to  inculcate 
and  recommend  virtue,  and  even  fometimes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difference  between  armies  at  the  point  of  en¬ 
gagement. 

Bochart  derives  the  word  from  paral,  tofng.  Camden 
agrees  with  Feftus,  that  bardus  originally  fignifies  a  finger  ; 
and  adds,  that  the  word  is  pure  Britifh.  Others  derive 
the  word  from  Bardus ,  a  druid,  the  fonof  Dryis,  and  the 
fifth  king  of  the  Celtse. 

The  lards  differed  from  the  druids,  in  that  the  latter  were 
priefts  and  teachers  of  the  nation,  but  the  former  only 
poets  and  writers. 

Larrey,  Bodin,  and  Pafquier,  indeed  will  have  the  bards 
to  have  been  priefts,  as  well  as  philofophers  :  and  Clu- 
verius,  orators  too  :  but  without  much  foundation  in  an¬ 
tiquity.— Strabo  divides  the  fe£ts  of  philofophers  among 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  into  three,  viz.  the  druids,  bards, 
and  evates.  The  bards,  adds  he,  are  the  fingers  and  poets  ; 
the  evates,  the  priefts  and  natural  philofophers  ;  and  the 
druids,  to  natural  philofophy  add  alfo  the  moral.  Hornius 
however  reduces  them  to  two  fe£ls,  viz.  bards  and  druids  ; 
others  to  one,  and  make  a  druid  a  general  name,  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  others.  Cluverius  will  have  it,  that  there 
were  bards  alfo  among  the  ancient  Germans  ;  becaufe 
Tacitus  makes  mention  of  their  fongs  and  poems,  which 
contained  their  hiftory. 

Almoft  all  hiftory,  Celtic  and  Chaldcean  as  well  as  Greek 
and  Roman,  had  its  foundation  in  poetry.  Whether  we 
{hall  find  the  rules  of  their  profody  to  agree  with  thofe 
laid  down  by  captain  Middleton  in  his  Hardometh,  or 
Art  of  Welch  Poetry,  we  know  not  :  but  how  methodi¬ 
cally  they  ordered  their  tybwytbs  or  tribes,  Sylas,  laylor, 
and  Rowland  have  at  large  informed  us. 

It  was  cuftomary  to  fing  thefe  compofitions  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  their  noble?,  and  at  their  chief  feftivals  and 
folemnities. 

Among  the  ancient  Britifh  bards,  the  moft  celebrated  is 
the  great  Merlyn,  whofe  true  name,  according  to  Lhuyd, 
in  Merdhym .  The  genealogical  fonnefs  of  the  Irifh  bards 
are  ftill  the  chief  foundations  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
Ireland.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  there  are  confi- 
derable  remains  of  many  of  the  compofitions  of  their  old 
bards  ftill  preferved.  But  the  moft  genuine,  entire,  and 
valuable  remains  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  bards,  and 
perhaps  the  nobleft  fpecimen  of  uncultivated  genius,  are 
the  poems  of  Offian  the  fon  of  Fingal,  a  king  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fecond  or 
third  century ;  lately  collected  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  and  by 
him  tranflatedfrom  the  Erfe  orGalic  language  lntoEngltfh, 
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BARE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  not  covered.  Hence  we 
we  fay  tartf-headed,  footed,  fee. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diftrefs  and 
mourning,  went  Ame-headed,  with  their  hair  loofe. 
Among  both  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we  find 
a  feaft  called  nudipedalia ,  at  which  per  Ions  were  to  attend 
-footed. 

The  Abyffinians  never  enter  their  churches  but  bare- 
footed  ;  noton  account  of  Mofes,  who  was  commanded  to 
put  off  his  (hoes  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  in  reverence  of  the 
place;  as  is  alfo  done  by  them  in  entering  the  palaces 
of  kings  and  great  men. 

Sagittarius  has  a  diflertarion  exprefs  on  thofe  who  went 
bare- footed  among  the  ancients,  De  Nudipedalibus  Ve- 
ferum  ;  wherein  he  treats  of  fuch  as  went  bare-iootcA  in 
journies  or  otherwife,  either  out  of  choice,  or  neceffity  : 
alfo  of  /Grtf-footed  religious  mourners  and  penitents,  who 
went  £<s>v-footed;  and,  laftly,  of  the  Itviri. 

Bare,  in  refpetfl  of  Manufacture.  A  cloth  is  faid  to  be  bare 
or  naked,  when  ,  the  nap  is  too  fhort,  as  having  been 
(hoi  n  top  near,  or  not  being  fufficiently  covered  with  wool 
by  the  teazel. 

Bare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  bowling-ground,  not  covered 
with  green  fwarth. 

Bare -foot  Carmelites,  and  Augufiines,  are  religious  of 
the  order  of  St.  Carmel  and  St.  Augullin,  who  go  with¬ 
out  fhoes,  like  the  Capuchins. 

There  are  alfo  bare- foot  Fathers  of  Mercy.  Formerly 
there  were  barefoot  Dominicans,  and  bare-i oot  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augullin. 

Bare- footed  Trinitarians,  fee  Trinitarian. 

Bare  -pump,  fee  Pump. 

BAR-FEE,  a  fee  of  20  pence,  which  every  perfon  acquitted 
of  felony  pays  the  gaoler. 

BARGAIN,  a  contract  either  for  the  fale,  purchafe, 
or  exchange  of  a  thing. 

The  word  is  formed  trom  the  French  barguigner,  to  barter , 
or  haggle. 

He  that  fells  is  the  bargainor ,  and  he  that  buys  the 


bargainee. 

Bargain  and  Sale ,  in  L.w,  is  properly  a  contract  made 
of  manors,  lands,  and  other  things,  transferring  the  pro- 
perty  thereof  from  the  bargainor  to  the  bargainee ,  for  a 
conlideration  in  money. 

It  is  a  good  contrail  lor  land,  and  the  fee  paffes,  though 
it  be  not  faid  in  the  deed,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  and  though  there  be  no  livery  and  fefin  given 
by  the  vendor,  fo  it  be  by  deed  indented,  fealed,  and  in- 
rolled,  either  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  or  in  one 
of  the  king’s  courts  of  record  at  Weltminfter,  within  fix 
months  after  the  date  of  the  deed. 

This  manner  of  conveying  lands  was  created  and  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  27  Elen.  VIII.  cap.  to.  which  executes  all 
ufes  railed  ;  and  as  this  introduced  a  more  fecret  way  of 
conveying  than  was  known  to  the  policy  of  the  common 
law,  therefore  the  inrolment  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and 
fale  was  made  nectffary  by  the  1 6th  chapter  of  that  ftatute. 

Bargains,  in  Commerce,  are  of  divers  kinds  :  verbal,  thofe 
made  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  giving  earned ; 

* written ,  thofe  where  the  terms  are  entered  in  form  on 
paper.  Sc c. 

At  Amfterdam  they  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  bargains. 

Bargains,  conditional ,  for  goods  which  the  feller'  has  not 
yet  in  hispoffcffioti;  but  which  heknows  have  been  bought 
for  him  by  his  correfpondetits  abroad,  and  which  he  ob¬ 
liges  himfclf  to  deliver  to  the  buyer,  on  their  arrival,  at 
the  price  and  the  conditions  agreed  on. 

Bargain,  firm,  that  wherein  the  feller  obliges  bimfelf  to 
deliver  to  the  buyer  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  at  the  price 
and  in  the  time  agreed  on. 

Bargains,  optional,  thofe  wherein  a  dealer  obliges  himfclf, 
in  confideration  of  a  premium  received  in  hand,  either  to 
deliver  or  take  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  within  a  time  limited  ;  but  with  a  liberty,  neverthe- 
lefs,  of  not  delivering  or  not  receiving  them,  if  they  think 
proper,  upon  forfeiture  of  their  premium. 

'Barg  ains,  forehand,  are  thofe  wherein  goods  are  bought 
or  fold  in  order,  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time  after¬ 
wards,  fome  part  of  the  price  being  advanced. 

BARGE,  a  kind  of  date, or  pieafure-boat,  or  large  luggage- 
boat,  ufed  chiefly  in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  which  lead 
to  great  cities. 

Barges  are  of  various  kinds,  and  acquire  various  names, 
according  to  the  variety  of  their  ufes  and  ftrudlures  :  as, 

A  company’s  barge,  A  Severn  trow, 

A  rev:  ba>get  A  IVare  barge, 

A  royal  barge ,  A  light  horfeman , 

A  fdnd  barge ,  A  JTefi-country  barge. 

A  barge  differs  from  a  bark,  as  being  fmaller,  and  ufed 
only  on  rivers  ;  whereas  the  latter  goes  out  to  fea. 

There  are  alfo  barges  belonging  to  men  of  war,  ferving 
to  carry  generals,  admirals,  and  chief  commanders. 

Barge -courfe  is  ufed  by  workmen,  to  fignify  a  part  of  the 
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tiling,  which  projects  over  the  gable  of  a  building,  and 
is  made  up  with  mortar. 

Barge,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  fortbe 
godwit,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places,  fbx fione-plover , 
the  JEGOOEP.HALUS. 

BARGH,  is  ufed  in  fome  places  of  England  for  a  deep 
horfe- way  up  a  hill. 

It  feems  to  come  from  the  German  largh,  a  hid. 

B  A  R  G 11  rr.  ficr,  B  A  KMER,  or  Bar- mnfier ,  in  the  Roved 
Mines,  the  deward  or  judge  of  the  BARGHMoTE. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  German  berg-meifur,  o.  d. 
maftcr  of  the  mines. 

The  bar-mojier  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  barmote 
yearly,  and  every  week  a  lmall  one,  as  occafion  requires. 

BARGHMOT  E,  or  Bar  mote,  a  court  which  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  caufes  and  difputes  betwen  miners. 

Some  fuppofe  it  thus  called  from  a  bar,  at  which  the  fuit- 
ors  appear ;  other?,  with  mote  probability,  derive  the  word 
from  the  German  berg,  a  mine. 

By  the  cudom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  ts  to  die  any  miner 
for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground  in  variance, 
but  only  in  the  court  of  barmotc,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  debt,  and  paying  the  charges  at  law. 

B  ARIEL  .'VPJUS,  an  ancient  officer  in  monaderies  and 
great  houfehoids,  who  had  the  care  of  the  calks  and 
veffels  of  wine,  &c.  in  the  cellars. 

RARILLIA,  cr  Bariglia.  in  the  Glafs  'Trade,  a  fort  of 
pot-afhes  imported  from  Spain,  inferior  in  goodnefs  to 
that  of  the  Levant,  called  polverine  when  loofe,  fmall, 
and  in  powder,  and  roehetta  when  in  hard,  rocky  lumps. 
The  frit  made  of  thefe  makes  fine  and  clear  crydal  glafs, 
efpecially  that  from  the  roehetta,  or  the  polverine  in  lumps  ; 
but  the  barillia  of  Spain,  though  it  be  ufually  fatter,  yet 
makes  not  a  glafs  fo  white,  but  ufually  inclining  a  little 
to  a  bluifh  colour. 

BARING  of  trees,  in  Agriculture ,  fee  A  el  aqueation. 

BARIIONO,  in  Mufic,  denotes  a  voice  of  low  pitch,  be¬ 
tween  a  tenor  and  bafs. 

BARK,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  ferving  them  for  a  fkin, 
or  covering. 

In  Writers  of  the  Lafi  Age,  this  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
baft.  Vid.  15  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

II  he  bark'  of-  trees  in  general  is  of  a  fpongy  texture  ;  and, 
by  many  little  fibres  which  pafs  through  the  capillary 
tubes,  whereof  the  wood  confids,  it  communicates  with 
the  pith;  fo  that  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  tree,  beiiv 
imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  carried  up  through  the  line  ar¬ 
terial  veffels  of  the  tree  by  the  warmth  of  the  foil,  See.  to 
the  top  of  tlie  plant,  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  there  con- 
denfed  by  the  cold  air,  and  in  that  form  returns  bv  its 
own  gravity  down  the  veffels,  which  do  the  office  of 
veins,  lying  between  the  wood  and  inner  bark ;  leaving 
as  it  paffes  by,  fuch  parts  of  its  juice  as  the  texture  of  the 
bark  will  receive,  and  requires  for  its  fupport.  See  Cir¬ 
culation  off  up. 

1  hat  (oft  whitifh  rind  or  fnbdance  between  the  inner  bark 
and  the  wood,  which  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  to  do  the  office 
of  veins,  fome  account  a  third  bark,  only  differing  from 
the  others  in  that  its  fibres  are  clofei  ;  it  is  this  contains 
the  liquid  fap,  gums.  Sec.  found  in  plants  in  the  fpring 
and  dimmer  months.  It  hardens  by  little  and  little,  by 
means  of  the  fap  it  tranfmits,  and  is  converted  impercep¬ 
tibly  into  the  woody  part  of  the  tree.  There  are  few  trees 
without  it ;  yet  it  is  (till  found  in  lefs  quantity  as  the  tree 
is  more  expofed  to  the  fun  :  that  of  the  oak  is  ordinarily 
about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  here  that  the  corruption  of 
trees  generally  begins  :  whence  thofe  who  fell  and  cutout 
trees,  ought  always  to  take  care  to  Have  as  little  of  it  on 
as  poffible. 

\  he  bark  of  roots  is  fometimes  yellow,  as  in  dock  ;  fome¬ 
times  red,  as  in  biftort:  but  oftenefl  white.  It  is  derived 
from  the  feed  itfelf,  being  only  the  extenfion  of  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  radicle.  It  is  varioufly  fized,  being  fome¬ 
times  very  thin,  as  in  the  Jcrufalem  archichoak,  and  111  moft 
trees.  Sometimes  it  is  thicker,  and  makes  the  greater 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  root,  as  in  afparagus  and 
dandelion.  In  beet-root,  the  bark  fcarce  exceeds  a  good 
thick  fkin  ;  whereas  in  a  carror,  it  is  half  the  kmi- 
diameter  of  the  root,  being  in  Tome  places  above  an  inch 
over.  This  too  is  found  common  to  the  generality  of 
roots,  that  their  barks  are  proportionably  thicker  at  bottom 
than  at  top. 

The  inner  part  of  the  hark,  we  have  obferved,  annually 
lignifies,  or  turns  to  wood:  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  found 
each  year  to  divide  and  diftribute  itfelf  two  contrary 
ways :  the  outer  part  gives  towards  the  fkin,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  fkin  itfelf,  and  at  length  falls  off,  like  the  lcales  or 
dandriff  of  our  body,  or  the  exuviae  of  ferpents;  while 
the  in  mo  ft  portion  is  yearly  dillributed  and  added  to  the 
wood.  ‘ 

The  bark  is  found  truly  continuous  to  the  body  of  a  tree 
as  the  fkin  of  our  body  is  to  the  flefh  ;  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  which  imports,  that  the  bark  only 
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fiirrotinds  ttia  tree,  as  a  fcabbard  does  a  fword,  or  a  glove 
the  hand  ;  which  feems  confirmed  by  the  eafy  flipping  of 
the  bark  of  willow,  and  mod  other  trees,  when  full  of 
fap,  from  the  wood.  Their  continuity  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  parenchyma,  which  is  one  entire  body,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  bark  into  the  wood,  and  thus  uniting  both 
together.  The  reafon  why  the  bark  flips  fo  eafily  from 
the  wood  is,  that  mod  of  the  parenchymous  parts  are 
young  veflels,  formed  every  year  fucceflively  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark ,  and  are  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
tender  veflels  or  fibres  of  the  embryos  in  a  womb,  or 
•,  a  thoufand  of  which  are  broke  with  thefmallefl  force. 
That  trees  only  live  by  the  afcent  of  the  fap  in  or  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  that  if  a  circle  be  drawn 
round  any  tree  (except,  perhaps,  afh,  by  incifion  to  the 
timber,  how  thin  foever  the  knife  be,  provided  no  part 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  bark  remain  uncut,  the  tree  will 
die  from  that  part  upwards,  has  been  the  danding  doc¬ 
trine  of  naturaiills  of  all  ages,  and  is  delivered  for  fa<ft  by 
Pliny,  and  others.  Dr.  Plott  aflerts  this  to  be  a  popular 
error  from  the  indance  of  a  large  old  elm  in  Magdalen- 
college  grove,  .quite  difbarked  around,  at  mod  places 
two  ieet,  at  fome  four  feet,  from  the  ground,  which  yet 
grew  and  flouri filed  many  years,  as  well  as  any  tree  in 
the  grove.  Befides,  it  was  entirely  without  pith,  being 
hollow  within  as  a  drum  :  and  the  fame  is  confirmed  from 
the  hiflory  of  the  elm  in  the  Thuilleries,  related  by  M. 
Parent,  which  lived,  and  put  out  leaves,  though  entirely 
dripped  of  bark  from  top  to  bottom.  Add,  that  the  plane 
and  cork  trees  dived  themfelves  yearly  of  all  their  old 
bark,  and  acquire  a  new  one,  as  fnakes  do  their  fkins  : 
and  in  the  change  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  evidently 
not  by  the  bark  that  they  are  nouriflied.  Some  infer  from 
hence,  that  the  bark  never  feeds  the  wood.  Dr.  Plott  is 
more  referved  in  his  conclufion,  arguing  only,  that  hence 
it  feems  to  follow,  that  there  mult  be  other  veflels,  be- 
lides  the  fap- veflels  of  the  bark,  capable  of  the  office  of 
conveying  fap.  It  is  probable  when  the  ordinary  con¬ 
veyance  fails,  fome  of  the  woody  part,  which  had  all  once 
been  fap  veflels,  relumes  its  ancient  office;  or,  as  the 
author  lad  mentioned  conje&ures,  they  dill  fo  far  retain 
their  office  of  conveying  fap,  as  to  keep  a  tree  alive, 
though  not  to  augme’nt  it;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  one 
different  ufe  of  thofe  fap-veflels  in  the  wood  from  thofe 
in  the  bark,  the  former  being  fufficient  for  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  tree,  and  the  latter  ferving  only  for  its 
augmentation.  Plm.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  c.  24.  Phil. 
Tranf.  Ny  43.  Hid.  Acad  Scien.  1709,  and  1711. 
Plott’s  Nat.  Hid.  Oxf.  c.  vi.  §  65. 

Mr  Brothertou  has  given  fome  new  experiments,  which 
feem  to  decide  the  controverfy,  and  fhew,  that  the  bark , 
is  not  the  vehicle  of  vegetation  :  he  hacked  a  crab-tree 
round  with  a  hatchet,  fo  as,  befides  cutting  off  the  bark, 
to  cut  pretty  deep  into  the  wood,  for  the  breadth  of  about 
four  niches  ;  yet  the  fame  year  it  was  obferved  to  iucreafe 
very  confiderably  in  thicknefs  above  the  faid  hacking,  and 
to  (hoot  in  length  of  wood  about  one  foot :  the  next  year  it 
alfo  grew  confiderably,  and  fhot  in  length  five  inches ; 
the  third  year  it  died  to  the  very  root.  The  like  was 
found  in  another  tree,  part  of  whof c  bark  was  eat  off  by 
the  canker :  the  lower  part  dood  without  iucreafe,  and 
by  degrees  the  wood  rotted:  the  upper  part  increafed  to 
the  third  year,  and  then  died  alfo. 

The  fame  author  found,  that,  in  the  branches  of  Scotch 
fir,  the  joints  above  the  rings  barked  would  grow  much 
bigger  in  three  years,  than  in  five  if  the  rings  were  not 
cut  off.  A  ring  of  bark  three  inches  broad  being  cut  off 
a  Scotch  fir,  near  the  bottom  of  the  dem,  below  the  up- 
permod  knot  or  joint,  was  found  to  grow  and  dioot  out 
at  its  top  half  a  yard,  and  all  the  parts  above  the  ring  to 
increafe  in  thicknefs  the  fame  year,  much  more  than 
they  would  have  done,  had  not  the  fedHon  been  made  ; 
but  all  the  part  of  the  dem  between  the  ring  and  the  next 
knot  below' it  grew  not  at  all:  the  part  below  the  ring 
next  under  that  increafed  fomewhar,  though  lefs  than  it 
would  have  done,  if  the  bark  had  not  been  cut  off.  The 
fecond  year  the  increafe  was  alfo  confiderabic  ;  but  the 
third  it  died.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  187. 

M.  Magnol  mentions  an  olive-tree,  from  which  a  circular 
ri,ig  of  bark,  being  cut  away,  the  tree  that  year  bore, 
above  the  place  of  incifion,  doQbl-e  the  quantity  of  flowers 
and  fruit  which  it  ufed  to  bear.  Mr.  Reneaume  relates  a 
fad  near  a-kin  to  this.  In  the  country  about  Aix  and 
Marfeilles,  when  an  olive-tree  grows  old,  and  almofl 
ready  for  felling,  they  have  a  method  of  making  it  hrfl 
yield  all  the  fruit  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  by 
cutting  a  circular  ring  of  bark ,  an  inch  bioad,  from  one 
of  its  young  branches,  ami  in  its  place  putting  an  equal 
ring  of  bark  taken  from  the  branch  of  a  young  bearing 
olive-tree;  the  effed  of  this  engraftment  is,  that  the 
branches  of  the  old  tree  bear  plentifully  the  enfuing  year 
and  thole  of  the  young  one  die  away.  Hid.  Acad  Sc.  17 11. 

‘  Vol.  I.  N°  34. 


Fiom  the  whole,  Mf.  Brdthertdn  concludes;  that  the  lajij 
mod  of  it,  if  not  all,  afeends  in  the  veflels  of  the  woody 
part,  and  not  by  the  bark ,  nor  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  Phil.  Tranf.  Ny  187.  p.  312. 

Mr.  Leewenhoeck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  giver!  feveral 
experiments  and  obfervations  with  the  microfcope  td 
fhew,  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  produced  from  the  wood, 
and  not  the  wood  from  the  bark.  Philof.  Tranfadh 
N°  202. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  trees  dripped  in  the  time  of 
the  lap,  and  differed  to  die,  afford  timber  heavier,  made 
uniformly  denfe,  dronger,  and  fitter  for  fervice,  than  if 
the  tree  had  been  cut  down  in  its  healthy  date.  Some 
thing  of  a  like  nature  has  been  obferved  by  Vitrtivius  and 
Evelyrp  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1738. 

As  animals  are  furnidied  with  a panniculus  adipofus,  ufualiy 
replete  with  fat,  which  inveds  and  covers  all  the  flediy 
parts,  and  fereens  them  from  external  cold,  plants  are  en- 
compaffed  with  a  bark  replete  with  fatty  juices,  by  means 

■  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and,  in  winter-time,  the! 
fpicuia  of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the 
juices  in  the  veflels :  whence  it  is,  that  fome  fort  of  trees 
remain  ever  green  the  year  round  ;  becaufe  their  barks 
contain  more  oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the 
fun,  &c.  Ray’s  Wifd.  of  God,  &c.  part  L.  p.  103. 
Boerhaave  mentions  eight  different  fpecies of  juiceslodged 
in  the  bark,  viz.  the  watery  fap  or  chyle,  an  oil,  balni 
pitch,  refin,  colophony,  gum,  and  gummous  refin. 
ihe  bark  has  its  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  infedled 
with  infedls  peculiar  to  it.  Mofs  is  a  difeafe  of  the 
bark.  Wounds  of  the  bark  often  prove  mortal.  Sed 
Canker. 

Of  the  bark  of  willows  and  linden  trees  is  ordinarily 
made  a  kind  of  ropes.  The  Siamefe  make  their  cordagd 
of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa  tree,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  iri 
mod  of  the  Afiatic  and  African  nations.  In  reality,  flax 
anti  hemp,  with  all  their  toughnefs,  are  only  the  flap- 
veffels,  or  ligenous  fibres  of  the  bark  of  thofe  plants. 
There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the  feveral 
arts  :  fome  in  Medicine,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jesuitA 
bark,  macer ,  chacarilla,  &c.  others  in  Dying,  as  the  bark 
of  the  alder;  others  in  Spicery,  as  CINNAMON,  cajjia  ligneat 
&c.  the  barkoi  oak  in  Tanning  ;  others  op  other  occalions, 
as  cork  ;  that  of  a  kind  of  birch  is  ufed  by  the  Indians 
for  canoes  capable  of  holding  twenty-four  perfons. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  barks,  especially  thofe 
of  the  afh,  and  tilia  or  lime-tree  ;  noton  the  exterior  or 
outer  bark,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer,  called  philyra  ; 
which  are  of  fo  durable  a  texture,  that  there  are  manu- 
feripts  on  it,  dill  extant,  a  thoufand  years  old. 

In  the  Ead  Indies  they  manufacture  the  barks  of  a  certain 
tree  into  a  kind  of  duff  or  cloth.  It  is  fpun  and  drefled 
much  after  the  manner  of  Hemp.  The  Icing  filaments 
feparated  from  it,  upon  beating  and  deeping  it  in  water, 
compofe  a  thread,  of  a  middle  kind  between  filk  and  com¬ 
mon  thread  ;  neither  fo  foft  nor  bright  as  filk,  nor  fo 
hard  or  flat  as  hemp.  See  Neuman’s  Works,  p.  428.  note. 
Some  of  thefe  duffs  are  pure  bark ,  and  are  called  pinaffes, 
biambonnes,  &c.  In  others  they  mix  filk  with  the  bark , 
and  call  them  ginghams  and  nillas:  the  fountalungees  too 
are  part  (ilk,  part  bark,  and  are  only  didinguiffied  by 
being  driped. 

Bark  alfo  makes- a  good  manure,  efpecially  that  of  oak, 
which  is  rich  in  fait;  but  the  better  fort  is  referved  for 
tanning. 

Bark,  Indian,  Thuris  cortex,  a  medicinal  bark ,  brought 
from  the  Ead,  rolled  up  like  cinnamon,  of  a  rudy  co¬ 
lour,  a  warm  aromatic,  bitter  tade,  and  pleafant  ftnell  5 
fometimes  ufed  in  fumigation  againd  fits  of  the  mother. 

Bark-to/7A,  fee  Mill. 

Bark,  grafting  in,  fee  Engr  afting. 

Bark,  in  Navigation,  denotes  a  little  veffel  for  the  fea, 
ufualiy  with  pointed  or  triangular  fails,  in  number  two, 
or  three  at  the  mod.  The  term  is  ufualiy  appropriated  by 
feamen  to  thofe  fmuli  fliips  which  carry  three  mads  with¬ 
out  a  mizen  top-fail.  Our  northern  mariners  in  the  coal- 
trade,  apply  the  term  to  a  broad-denied  (hip,  which  carries 
no  ornamental  figure  on  the  dem  or  prow. 

The  word  is  derived  by  fome  from  the  Latin  barca  ;  Four¬ 
nier,  from  Barce,  a  city  in  Africa ;  and  Toletanus,  from 
Barcelona. 

Some  authors  ufe  the  word  bark  for  any  veffel  that  has  no 
mads.— Of  barks,  there  are  various  kinds  :  as,' 

A  bilander,  A  fkuit , 

A  faik  A  fnaul , 

A  fette ,  A  Jnoukc. 

Bark,  armed,  a  kind  of  fire-fliip  filled  with  foldiers,  ufed  ' 
both  for  making  (allies,  and  to  attack  galleries,  and  bar 
the  paffage  over  them. 

Bark,  long,  is  a  fmall  veffel  without  deck,  longer  and 
lower  than  the  common  barks,  being  (harp  before,  and 
5  H  commonly 
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commonly  going  both  with  fails  and  oars.  It  is  built  after 
the  manner  of  a  {loop,  and  in  many  places  is  called  a 

Barks  /water,  are  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for  the 
carriage  of  frefh-water  to  places  where  it  is  wanting, 
as  well  a*s  for  the  fetching  fea-water  to  make  lalt  o  . 
They  have  a  deck,  and  are  filled  with  water  up  to  the 


Barr- binding,  a  diftemper  incident  to  trees,  cured  by  flit¬ 
ting  the  bark ,  or  cutting  it  along  the  grain,  viz.  m  app  e- 

trees  by  cutting  ftraight  down.  , 

V>ARK.‘gaUing',  is  when  trees  are  galled  by  thorns,  or  by 
being  bound  to  flakes,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  clay  ai  Oil 
the  galled  place,  and  bound  on  with  hay.  ,  . 

BARK  ARY  denotes  a  tan-houfe,  or  place  to  keep  bar/:  in, 

efpecially  for  tanners. 

It  is  otherwife  called  a  heath-houfc  in  old  writers. 
BARKING  of  trees  is  the  peeling' off  or  flripping  the  bark 
from  the  wood. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  feafon  for  barking  of  trees , 
becaufe  then  the  fap  loofens  the  bark  from  the  wood  ; 
which  it  is  very  hard  to  effect  in  any  other  time,  unlefs  the 
feafon  be  very  wet  ;  heat  and  drynefs  being  always  oppo- 

fite  thereto.  . 

Malicioufly  barking  of  apple-trees,  or  other  fruit-trees,  is 

made  felony  by  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  . 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbidto  barhheir  wood 
while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  500  livres. 

This  law  was  the  refult  of  ignorance  ;  it  being  now  found, 
that  barking  of  trees,  and  letting  them  die,  increafes  the 
force  of  timber. 

Barking  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  cry  of  dogs  and 

The  term  is  alfo  app’ied  to  certain  quaint  noifes,  made  by 
fick  perfons  in  fome  difeafes. 

In  cynic  fpafms,  and  epileptic  fits,  the  patient  fometimes 
fnarls,  howls,  and  barks ,  with  all  the  notes  of  a  dog.  But 
it  is  in  the  hydrophobia  that  barking  has  been  oftenelf 
obferved  :  perfons  feized  with  this,  are  apt  to  rave,  bite, 
fnarl,  and'  make  a  harfli  noife  in  their  throats,owhich  is 
called  barking. — Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  200.  N  323'  ^ 

207.  and  N°  242.  r 

BARLAAMITES,  in  Church  Hiflory ,  the  followers  of  a 
Calabrian  monk,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Emont,  the  great 
opponent  of  Greg.  Palama  and  the  Hefychaftte.  I  abr. 

Bib.  Graec.  .  ,  ,  P  ,  ...  , 

,  The  Barlaamiies  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  deno¬ 
minated  Acindynites.  ' 

BARLERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  didynamia 
angiofpermia  clafs ;  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica, 
[nap-dragon.  The  characters  are,  that  the  flower  is  nearly 
of  the  lip-kind,  of  one  leaf,  funnel-fhaped,  and  divided 
into  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  that  it  hath  four  {lender [lamina, 
two  fiiort,  and  two  longer ;  that  an  oval  germen  is  placed 
in  the  centre,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  mem¬ 
branaceous  vefiel,  with  two  cells,  which  is  very  elaftic, 
containing  two  roundifh  compreflTed  feeds.  There  aie 
four  fpecies. 

BARLEY,  in  Botany ,  a  gramineous,  frumentaceous  herb, 
whofe  feeds  are  of  the  larger  fort,  being  covered  with  a 
hulk,  growing  in  a  fpike,  and  the  grains  bearded. 

Barley ,  through  negleCf  and  poverty,  is.faid  to  degenerate 
into  oats  and  darnel.  Dr.  Plott  fpeaks  of  barley  and  rye 
growing  in  the  fame  ear  alternately. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  among  us  is  for  making  beer, 
in  order  to  which  it  is  firfl  malted. 

Barley  has  alfo  its  medicinal  virtues,  in  which  it  refem- 
bles  oats  :  the  wort  of  malt  is  an  excellent  antifeor- 
butic. 

All  the  forts  of  barley  are  fown  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
in  dry  weather;  in  fome  very  dry  light  land,  it  is  fown 
early  in  March,  but  in  ftrong  clayey  foils,  it  is  not  fown 
till  April,  and  fometimes  not  until  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
but  when  it  is  fown  fo  late,  if  the  feafon  does  not  prove 


favourable,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before  it  is  fit . to 
mow;  unlefs  it  be  the  rath  ripe  fort,  which  is  often  ripe 
in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of  fowing.  Some  have 
deeped  the  feed,  before  it  is  fown. 

Some  people  fow  barley  upon  land  where  wheat  grew  the 
former  year ;  but  where  this  is  praclifed,  the  ground 
fhould  be  plowed  the  beginning  of  Oclober  in  a  dry  time, 
laying  it  in  fmall  ridges,  that  the  frod  may  mellow  it  the 
better;  which  will  improve  the  land  greatly:  and  if  it 
can  be  ploughed  again  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of 
February,  it  will  break  and  prepare  the  ground  better. 
In  March  it  fhould  be  ploughed  again  deeper,  and  be  laid 
even  where  it  is  not  very  wet  :  but  in  drong  wet  land 
the  ground  fhould  be  laid  round  and  the  furrows  be 
made  deep  to  receive  the  wet.  When  this  is  finidied, 
the  common  method  is  to  fow  the  bar  ley -Cued  with  a  broad 
cad  at  two  fowings,  the  firfl  being  harrowed  in  ouce,  the 


fecond  is  harrowed  until  the  feed  be  buried.  The  com¬ 
mon  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bufhels  to  an  acre. 

After  the  barley  is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground 
fhould  be  rolled  after  the  firlf  fhovver  of  rain,  to  break  the 
clods  and  lay  the  earth  finooth  ;  which  will  render  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  mow  the  barley,  and  alfo  caufe  the  earth  to  lie 
clofer  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  which  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  it  in  dry  weather. 

Where  barley  is  fown  upon  new  broken  up  land,  the  ufual 
method  is  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March,  and  let  it  lie 
fjllow  until  June,  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and 
lown  with  turneps,  which  are  eaten  by  fheep  in  winter, 
by  whofe  dung  the  land  is  greatly  improved  ;  and  then  in 
March  following  the  ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  fown 
with  barley  as  before. 

There  are  many  people  who  fow  clover  with  their 
barley  ;  and  fome  have  fown  lucern  with  it ;  but  neither 
of  thefe  methods  is  to  be  commended  :  for  where  there  is 
a  good  crop  of  barley,  the  clover  or  lucern  will  be  fo  weak 
As  not  to  pay  for  Handing  The  better  way  is  to  fow  the 
barley  alone,  and  then  the  land  will  be  at  liberty  for  any 
other  crop  when  the  barley  is  taken  off  the  ground.  The 
clover  has  been  fometimes  fown  a  month  after  the  barley , 
and  found  to  anfwer  very  well. 

When  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it 
will  be  a  very  good  method  to  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller, 
which  will  prefs  the  earth  clofe  to  the  roots,  and  keep  the 
fun  from  penetrating  the  ground  in  dry  feafons  :  and  this 
rolling  it  before  it  {talks  will  caufe  it  to  fend  out  a  greater 
number  of  ftalks  ;  fo  that  if  the  plants  fhould  be  thin, 
this  will  caule  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and 
likewife  ffrengthen  the  flalks. 

The  time  for  cutting  of  barley  is  when  the  red  colour  of 
the  ears  is  off,  when  the  ltraw  turns  yellow,  and  when 
the  ears  begin  fo  bang  down.  In  the  north  of  England 
they  always  reap  their  barley ,  and  make  it  up  into  {heaves, 
as  is  pradtifed  here  for  wheat ;  by  which  method  they  do 
not  lofe  near  fo  much  corn,  and  it  is  alio  more  conveniens 
for  flacking  ;  but  this  method  cannot  be  fo  well  praftifed 
where  there  are  many  weeds  among  the  corn,  which  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe  in  the  rich  lands  near  London,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  moift  feafons.  Therefore  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  barley  muft  lie  on  the  fwarth  until  the  weeds  are  dead, 
but  as  it  is  apt  to  fprout  in  wet  weather,  it  muft  be  {hook 
up  and  turned  every  fair  day  after  rain  to  prevent  it. 
When  is  it  carried  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  dry,  for  if  it 
be  flacked  wet,  it  will  turn  mufty  ;  and  if  too  green,  it  is 
fubjeth  to  burn  in  the  mow. 

The  common  produce  of  barley  is  two  and  a  half,  or  three 
quarters,  on  an  acre;  but  a  much  greater  produce  is 
fometimes  found.  Laws  relating  to  barley ,  fee  Hord  euai. 

Pearl  Barley,  and  French  Barley  ;  thele are iW/ryfreed 
of  the  hufk  by  a  mill:  the  diftindfion  between  the  two 
being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the  fize  of  fmall 
fhot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being  ground, 
away. 

B ARLEY-wrztdT  is  a  deeo£fion  of  either  of  thefe,  reputed 
foft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  ufe  in  phyfic. 

This  well  known  decoiflion  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  in  many 
diforders ;  and  is  recommended,  with  nitre,  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  of  reputation,  in  flow  fevers. 

There  is  a  differtation  of  Hoffman’s  De  cura  avenacea. 

Barley  corn  is  ufed  to  denote  a  long  meafure,  containing 
in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  the 
eighth. 

The  French  carpenters  alfo  ufe  barley-corn,  grain  d'orge. 
as  equivalent  to  the  line,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
inch. 

Barley -corn,  grain  d’orge,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Building,  fora 
little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners  work,  ferv- 
ing  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder  ;  thus  called  be¬ 
caufe  made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame  name. 

Barley  -[agar,  fee  Sugar. 

BARM,  otherwife  called  Yeast  ;  the  head  or  workings 
producing  by  the"fermentation  of  ale  or  beer.  It  is  the 
froth  that  forms  on  the  furfaceof  beer  or  wine  of  grains 
during  their  fermentation  ;  which,  mixing  with  dough, 
raifes  it  more  quickly  and  better  than  leaven,  and 
makes  the  lighteft  bread. 

BARMINE  denotes  fuch  mine  or  ore  as  is  adjudged  at  a 

COURT  of  EARGHMOTE. 

BARN,  in  Hufbandry,  a  covered  place  or  boufe,  with  air¬ 
holes  in  the  Tides,  for  laying  up  any  fort  of  grain,  hay,  or 
ft  raw. 

BARNABITES,  an  order  of  religious,  thus  called  from  the 
churcli  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan,  where  they  were  firfl 
efhblifhed  :  and  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  becaufe 
St.  Barnabas  was  their  patron  :  in  reality,  St.  Paul  is  the 
pation  of  the  Barnabites. 

The  Barnabites  are  regular  priefts  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Paul.  Their  habit  is  black,  and  the  fame  with  what 

they 


BAR 

they  wore  when  firfl  eftabll filed ,  in  1333,  by  the  exprefs 
bulls  of  pope  Clement  VII.  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Paul.  III.  Their  office  is  to  inftru£l,  catechize,  and  ferve 
in  million. 

BARNACLE,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  a  bird  of  the  goofe  kind, 
frequent  in  the  Weflern  illes  of  Scotland;  concerning 
whofe  origin  and  fpecies  many  fables  hate  been  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  bcrndclc,  agreeably  to  itsfuppof- 
ed  etymon,  from  the  Saxon*  beam ,  a  child. 

Several  authors  have  reprefented  the  barnacle  aS  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  marine  animal,  or  fhell-fifh  :  but  the  latter  na- 
turalifls,  on  better  grounds,  refer  it  to  the  natural  manner 
of  generation  of  the  feathered  kind  :  making  it  a  real 
goofe,  produced  like  others  ab  ovo.  See  a  defcription  dnd 
draught  of  it  in  fir  Rob.  Sibbald’s  Nat.  Hilt.  Scot. 

The  barnacle  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  the 
Soland goofe ,  in  Latin  anfer  Scoticus ;  fome  will  have  it  the 
fame  with  the  French  macreufe,  or  macrout ;  and  others 
with  the  diable  de  mer,  but  erroneoully  :  Dr.  Robinfon  af- 
figns  the  difference,  making  the  barnacle  to  be  of  the  goofe, 
the  marcreufe  of  the  duck,  and  the  diable  de  mer  of  the 
moor-hen  kind. — The  fame  author  fhews,  that  the  macreufe 
is  no  other  than  the  footer ,  or  anas  niger  rtiinor,  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Willughby,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cattier,  who  took  it  for  the  greatercoof  of  Bellonius ; 
and  alfo  of  others,  who  miltookit  for  the  puffin  of  the 
Sullies,  and  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  of  others,  with  whom  it 
palfed  for  a  fort  of  colitmbus,  or  doiicker.  See  Ray  Syn. 
Meth.  Avium,  p.  141. 

Barnacle  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  Ihell-filh,  which 
is  found  cleaving  to  the  bottoms  and  tides  of  Ihips  in  cer¬ 
tain  feas  ;  fometimes  alfo  to  the  fins  and  tails  of  whales, 
and  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  barnacle  is  the  fame  with  what  is  called  by 
failors  clam ;  by  naturalifts,  concha  anatifera. 

There  are  divers  fpecies  of  fhell  filhes  included  under  the 
denomination  barnacles  :  fome  reduce  them  to  two,  viz. 
the  balanus  and  pinna  marina < 

See  an  account  of  feveral  rare  fpecies  of  barnacles ,  by  John 
Ellis,  Efq.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  part  ii.  Ny  1 13. 

Barnacles,  in  Farriery ,  alfo  denote  an  inftrument  which 
farriers  apply  to  horfes  nofes,  when  they  will  not  Hand 
quietly  to  be  fhod,  blooded,  drefied,  or  the  like.  They 
are  alfo  called  horfe-twitchers ,  or  brakes- 
Barnacles  differ  from  pinchers,  as  the  latter  have  handles 
whereby  to  hold  them  ;  whereas  the  former  are  fattened 
to  the  nofe  with  a  lace  or  cord. 

There  is  another  meaner  fort  of  barnacles,  itfed  in  defetl 
of  the  former,  called  roller  barnacles ,  or  wood  twitchers, 
which  are  only  two  rollers  of  wood  bound  together,  with 
the  horfe’s  nofe  between  them. 

BARNFIARD,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird  ufually  feen 
at  fea,  and  looked  on  as  a  foreteller  of  bad  weather.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  'its  neck  and  back  are  black, 
and  its  brealt  and  belly  grey  ;  its  feet  are  red,  and  its  bill 
black  and  fomewhat  broad.  It  fkims  very  nimbly  along 
the  furface  of  the  water. 

BAROCO,  in  Log  ic,  denotes  the  fourth  mode  of  the  fecond 
figure  of  fyllogyfms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baroco  has  the  firfl  propofition  univerfal  and 
affirmative,  but  the  fecond  arid  third  particular  and  ne¬ 
gative  ;  and  the  middle  term,  the  attribute  in  the  two  firfl. 
— For  example  : 


BA 

Every  virtue  is  attended  with  diferetion ; 

Some  kinds  of  -zeal  arc  not  attended  with 
diferetion : 

RO 

CO 

Therefore  fome  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  virtues. 

BAR 

Nullus  homo  non  ejl  bipes  : 

OC 

Non  omne  animal  ejl  bipes  : 

O 

Non  omne  animal  cf  homo. 

barometer 

,  a  machine  for  meafuring  the  weight  of 

the  atmofphere,  and  the  variations  therein,  in  order 
chiefly  to  determine  the  changes  of  weather  and  the 
heights  of  mountains,  &c.  to  which  ufe  it  was  firfl  ap¬ 
plied  by  M.  Pafcal,  in  lefs  than  four  years  after  the  in¬ 
vention  of  it. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  |3ap o(t  weight,  and  punfov, 
meafure. 

The  barometer  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  barofeope, 
though  fomewhat  improperly  ;  the  latter,  in  flri&nefs,  be¬ 
ing  a  machine  that  barely  fhews  an  alteration  in  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere  :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  the 
air  is  heavier  at  one  time  than  another,  and  another  to 
meafure  how  much  that  difference  is :  which  is  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  barometer. 

The  barometer  is  founded  on  the  Torricellian  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  inventor  Torricelli,  in  1643  : 
which  is  no  more  than  a  glafs  tube  filled  with  mercury, 
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hermetically  fealed  at  one  end  ;  the  other  open  and  irri- 
merged  in  a  bafon  of  ft.ignanc  mercury.  Now,  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  dimiriiflies,  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  will  here  defeend  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  it  inc'reafes, 
the  mercury  will  again  afeend  :  the  column  of  mercury 
fufpended  in  the  tube  being  always  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmofphere. 

Barometer,  common,  the  conflruflion  of  it. —  A  glafs  tube 
AB  'Tab.  Pneumatics,  fig.  1.)  hermetically  fealed  in  A, 
having  its  diameter  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  its 
length,  at  leaft,  thirty-one  inches,  is  filled  with  mercury 
fo  juftly,  as  not  to  have  any  air  over  it,  nor  any  bubbles 
adhering  to  the  Tides  of  the  tube  ;  which  is  belt  done  by 
means  of  a  glafs  funnel,  with  a  capillary  tube.  If  a  fmall 
bubble  of  air  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
tube,  it  will  help  to  clear  the  mercury,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear,  when  pure,  like  a  polifhed  rod  of  fleet  The  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  tube,  filled  after  this  manner,  fo  as  to  over¬ 
flow,  is  then  clofely  preffed  by  the  finger,  fo  as  to  exclude 
any  air  between  it  and  the  mercury,  and  thus  immersed 
in  a  veffel,  of  a  convenient  diameter,  fo,  however,  as  not 
to  touch  the  bottom  :  at  the  diffonce  of  twenty-eight 
inches  from  the  furface  of  the  mercury  are  fixed  two 
plates,  C  E,  and  D  F,  divided  into  three,  inches,  and 
thefe  again  fubdivided  inro  any  number  of  fmall  parts. 
Laftly  the  tube  is  inclofed  in  a  wooden  frame,  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  ;  the  bafon,  though  open  to  the  air,  te- 
cured,  from  dull  ;  and  the  barometer  is  complete. 

As  the  common  barometer  is  the  beft,  and  molt  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  accurate  obfervations,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add  fome  direftions  for  preparing  it ;  they  are  col- 
le£led  from  the  publications  of  Muf  henbroek,  Defagu- 
liers,  and  De  Luc  on  this  fubjedt.  It  appears  from  many 
experiments,  that  the  mercury  {lands  higher  in  tubes  of 
a  larger,  than  in  rhofe  of  a  narrower  bore  ;  and  therefore 
when  obfervations  are  made  with  different  barometers, 
fome  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  difference  of  their  dia¬ 
meters  ,  and  it  would  be  defirable  to  have  them  confiru£l- 
ed  of  tubes  of  the  fame  diameter.  1  he  bore  of  the  tube 
fhould  be  large,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effefts  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  cohefion  ;  not  lefs  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  ; 
but  if  they  are  one  third  of  an  inch  diameter,  they  are 
better.  If  a  cillern  be  ufed  as  a  refervoir  for  the  flagnaot 
mercury,  it  fhould  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  at  leaft  ten  times  greater.  The  tube  fhould 
be  preferved  free  from  duff  till  iris  rifed  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  it  may  be  hermetically  fealed  at  both  ends,  and 
one  end  may  be  opened  with  a  file,  when  it  is  filled.  If 
this  precaution  has  not  been  obferved,  the  infide  fhould 
be  well  cleanfed,  bjwafning  it  with  alcohol  highly  recti¬ 
fied,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  little  piilon  of  (hammy  leather 
fattened  fo  a  wire.'  The  mercury  fhould  be  pure  ;  and 
may  be  purged  of  its  air,  by  previoufly  boiling  it  in  a 
glazed  earthen  pipkin  covered  clofe  ;  and  when  the  tube 
has  been  uniformly  heated  and  rendered  electrical  by 
rubbing  it,  the  hot  mercury  fhould  be  pouted  into  it  in  a 
regular  current,  through  a  glafs  funnel  with  a  long  ca- 
piliary  tube,  fo  that  the  air  may  not  have  room  to  pafs 
between  the  parts  of  the  quickfilver.  M.  de  Luc  directs 
as  Mri  Orme  had  practifed  many  years  ago  in  the  con- 
flrudion  of  his  improved  diagonal  barometers,  that  the 
mercury  fhould  be  boiled  in  the  tube,  as  the  mofl  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  purging  it  of  its  air  and  moifture.  The 
procefs  is  briefly  this:  he  chufes  a  tube  of  lines  or 
3  lines  bore,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  line  in  thicknefs- 
he  fills  it  with  mercury  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  and 
holds  it  with  the  fealtd  end  lowefl  in  an  inclined  pofition 
over  a  chafing-diih  of  burning  charcoal,  prefenting  firfl 
the  fealed  end  to  the  fire,  and  moving  it  obliquely  over 
the  chafing-difh.  As  the  mercury  is  heated,  the  air- 
bubbles  appear  like  fo  many  fluds  on  the  inner  furface  of 
the  tube,  and  gradually  running  into  one  another,  afeend 
towards  the  higher  parts  of  the  tube,  and  at  length  efcape. 
The  mercury  is  hereby  freed  from  all  the  heterogeneous 
particles  contained  in  it,  together  with  their  furroundino- 
atmofpheres,  and  the  air  which  lines  the  infide  of  the 
tube,  which  cannot  be  eafily  expelled  in  any  other  way,  is 
difeharged  ;  when  this  laft  mentioned  flratum  of  air  is  thus 
expelled,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards  emptied,  and  filled 
even  with  cold  mercury,  and  will  be  found  neatly  as  free 
from  air  as  before.  The  mercury  iri  the  tubes  thus  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  determinate  quantity  of  heat,  will  rife  higher 
than  in  thofeof  the  common  fort,  and  the  barometers  will 
more  nearly  correfpoml  with  each  other ;  whereas  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  fix  or  eight  lines  in  the  afeent  of 
the  mercury  in  common  barometers. 

Barometers  of  this  kind  rofe  uniformly  in  a  heated  room  ; 
whilfl  the  mercury  in  thofe  that  had  been  prepared  in  the 
common  way  descended,  and  in  different  proportions. 
When  the  room  cooled,  the  former  defeended  uniformly, 
and  correfponded  with  each  other;  the  latter  rofe  with 
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the  fame  irregularity  with  which  they  had  before  dcicerul-| 
cd,  nor  were  they  found,  at  the  clofe  of  the  experiment, 
to  hand  at  the  fame  relative  heights  as  they  did  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it.  The  ieafon  of  wh  ich  is  obvious,  from  the 
effe£ts  of  heat  on  the  air  remaining  in  unequal  quantities 
in  the  tubes  in  the  one  cafe,  and  on  the  purer  mercury  in 

the  other.  _  f 

Mr.  De  Luc  has  alfo  contrived  to  eftimate  the  effects  of 
heat  on  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer ,  when  it  is  ufed 
for  accurate  obfervations,  by  means  of  a  thermometer  ; 
the  fcale  of  which  is  divided  in  (uch  a  manner  as  to  indi¬ 
cate,  with  little  labour  of  calculation,  the  correction  to 
be  made  on  account  of  heat.  As  an  iracreafe  of  heat  that 
is  fufficient  to  raife  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  will  lengthen  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  fix  lines,  he  divides  each 
line  in  the  fcale  of  the  barometer  into  four  parts,  each  of 
which  may  be  eafily  fubdivided  into  four  leffer  parts,  or 
fixteenths  of  a  line.  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer  mark¬ 
ing  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points, 
and  anfwering  to  the  fix  lines  of  the  barometer,  is  divided 
into  ninety-fix  equal  parts  ;  each  of  which  will  correfpond 
to  the  fixteenth  of  a  line  in  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  dilated  by  heat.  M.  De  Luc  prepared  two 
barometers  with  their  refpeHive  thermometers  graduated 
in  the  manner  above  explained  ;  he  placed  one  pair  in  the 
cellar  of  one  houfe,  and  the  other  pair  in  the  upper  room 
of  another  houfe  in  a  lower  fituation,  fo  as  to  be  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  cellar  ;  he  found  that  the  thermometer 
in  the  room  rofe  nine  degrees,  and  the  barometer  Tlg  of  a 
line  higher  than  thofe  in  the  cellar;  whence  he  (hews, 
that,  without  allowing  for  the  effe£l  of  heat,  the  difference 
in  the  heights  of  thefe  two  barometers  would  have  indicated 
a  difference  of  about  45  feet  in  the  heights  of  thefe  two 
places,  though  they  were  exactly  on  the  fame  level.  See 
Atmosphere. 

M.  Prins,  an  artift  in  Holland,  has  made  an  improvement 
in  the  relervoir  of  the  fimple  barometer ,  by  means  of  which, 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  is  conltantly  kept  at  the  fame 
level;  but  the  conftru&ion  is  difficult,  and  therefore  it 
has  not  been  generally  adopted.  De  Luc’s  Recherches, 
& c.  vol.  i.  p.  35- 

The  barometer  has  been  rendered  more  convenient  for  car¬ 
riage,  and  lefs  expenfive,  by  bending  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  in  form  of  a  fyphon,  and  leaving  the  mercury  in 
the  recurved  part  open  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  : 
and  barometers  of  this  conftruftion  are  preferred  by  M. 
De  Luc,  as  being  the  mod  favourable  for  indicating  the 
real  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  correfponding  invari¬ 
ably  with  each  other.  But  he  acknowledges,  that  this  is 
not  fo  convenient  for  a  ftationary  barometer ,  and  for  the 
common  purpofes  of  a  weather-glafs.  The  fcale  is 
hereby  diminiffied  one  half,  and  therefore  this  part  was 
afterwards  made  confiderably  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
tube,  fo  that  the  variations  in  the  tube  might  be  attended 
with  no  fenfible  variations  in  this  part. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  changes  in 
the  barometer  more  fenfible,  and  fo  to  meafure  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  more  accurately  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  a  grant 
number  of  barometers  of  different  ftiuctures. — Hence  the 
wheel  barometer,  diagonal  barometer,  horizontal  barometer, 
pendant  barometer,  &c. 

Des  Cartes  fuggelted  the  firft  method  of  increafing  the 
fenfibility  of  the  barometer,  though  he  did  not  live  to  exe¬ 
cute  it.  He  propofed  a  tube  AB  (fig.  2.)  about  twenty- 
feven  inches  long,  terminating  in  a  cylindric  vefiel  CD  : 
one  half  of  which  veffel,  conceited  above  with  a  long 
tube  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  fealed  at  top,  and  exhaufted  of 
its  air,  was  to  be  filled  with  water  extending  up  into  the 
fmall  tube  ;  the  other  part  of  the  veffel,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube,  were  to  be  filled  with  mercury.  When¬ 
ever  the  mercury  rofe  in  the  cylinder,  it  would  force  up 
a  proportional  quantity  of  water  into  the  narrow  tube, 
where  it  would  have  a  confiderably  larger  range  than  that 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder  :  neglecting  the  weight  of 
preffure  of  the  water,  the  motion  of  the  water  and  of  the 
mercury  would  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diameters  of  the  veffels  containing  them.  But  the  water 
preffes  on  the  mercury  according  to  its  height;  and 
therefore  if  the  whole  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylin  • 
der,  or  in  a  common  barometer ,  were  fuppofed  to  be  two 
inches,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  to  that  of  mercury 
as  .1  to  14,  and  the  difference  between  the  diameters  of 
the  cylinder  and  tube  a  maximum  or  infinite,  then  the 
entire  fcale  of  variation  in  this  inftrument  would  be 
twenty  eight  inches  ;  or  the  extent  of  this  fcale  would  be 
to  that  of  the  common  barometer  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  water  to  that  of  mercury.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  pra&ice,  it  would  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  inches-  Huygens  conftructed  a  barometer  of  this 
kind. 
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But  here,  though  the  column  fufpended  was  larger,  arid 
confequently  the  variation  greater,  yet  the  air  imprifoned 
in  the  water  getting  loofe  by  degrees,  filled  the  void  ipace 
in  the  fop,  and  fo  ruined  the  machine. 

Huygens  then  bethought  himfelf  of  placing  the  mercury 
at  top,  and  the  water  at  bottom,  in  the  manner  follow¬ 
ing  ;  AD  G  (fig-  3.)  is  a  bent  tube  hermetically  fea'ed  iit 
A,  and  open  in  G  ;  the  cylindric  veffels  B  C  and  l1  E  are 
equal,  and  about  twenty-nine  inches  apart  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  is  about  a  line,  that  of  each  veffel  fifteen  lines, 
and  the  depth  of  the  veffels  is  about  ten;  the  tube  is  filled 
with  mercury  (the  common  barometer  (landing  about 
twenty-nine  inches)  which  will  be  fufpended  between  the 
middle  of  tire  veffel  F  E,  and  that  of  the  veffel  o  C  ;  the 
remaining  (pace  to  A  being  void  both  of  mercury  and 
air;  laftly,  common  water,  tinged  with  a  fixth  part  of 
atjua  regis  to  prevent  its  freezing,  is  poured  into  the  tube 
FG  till  it  riffis  a  foot  above  the  mercury  in  D  F. 

When  the  mercury  riling  above  the  level  of  tnat  con¬ 
tained  in  F  E,  through  the  tube  A  D,  becomes  a  ba¬ 
lance  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  t  as  the  atmofphere 
increafes,  the  column  of  mercury  will  increafe,  conle- 
quently  the  water  will  defeend  ;  as  the  atmofphere  again 
grows  lighter,  the  column  of  mercury  will  defeend,  and 
the  water  afeend.  This  barometer,  therefore,  which  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Dr.  Hooke,  will  difeover 
much  minuter  alterations  in  the  air  than  the  common 
one  :  for,  inftead  of  two  inches,  the  fluid  will  here  vary 
two  feet;  and.  by  enlarging  the  diameters  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  that  variation  may  be  (till  increafed  :  but  it  has  this 
inconvenience,  that  the  water,  will  evaporate,  and  fo  ren¬ 
der  the  alterations  precarious  ;  though  the  evaporations  be, 
in  fome  meafuie,  prevented  by  a  drop  of  oi-1  of  fweet 
almonds  fwimming  £t  top  :  the  column  of  water  will 
likewife  be  fenftbly  affected  by  heat  and  cold. — On  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  and  fuch  defeds,  others  nave  had  recourfe 
to  a 

Barometer,  horizontal ,  or  rc  ft  angular ,  AECD  ;  (fig.  4  ), 
the  tube  whereof  is  bent  inform  of  a  fquare  BCD;  at 
top  of  its  perpendicular  leg  it  is  joined  to  a  veffel  or 
ciltern  AB  ;  andits  variations  accounted  on  the  horizon¬ 
tal  leg  CD 

Nuw  hdre  the  interval,  or  fpace  of  variation,  may  be 
made  of  any  extent  at  pleafure,  and  fo  the  minuted: 
change  in  the  air  become  fenfible.  For  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  CD  being  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  diameter 
of  the  veffel  A  B,  fo  as  that  the  fcale  of  defeent  in  the 
tube  DC  (hall  have  any  given  proportion  to  the  fcale  of 
afeent  in  the  veffel  A  B  ;  the  rule  being,  that  the  diameter 
of  the  veffel  is  to  that  of  the  tube  in  a  fubduplicate  re¬ 
ciprocal  ratio  of  their  feales. 

The  diameters  then  of  CD  and  A  B  being  given,  together 
with  the  fcale  of  afeent  of  the  mercury  in  the  veffel,  the 
fcale  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  found  thus  :  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  veffel,  fo,  reciprocally,  is  the  fcale  of  mercury  in  the 
veffel,  to  the  fcale  of"  mercury  in  the  tube. 

Caffini  was  the  firll  inventor  of  this  kind  of  barometer, 
though  the  fame  conftruclion  has  been  thought  of,  and 
firft  puhlillied  by  M.  J.  Bernoulli,  in  the  year,  1710. 
This  and  the  preceding  contrivance  of  Huygens  are 
founded  on  a  theorem  in  hydroftatics  ;  viz.  thqt  fluids, 
having  the  fame  bafe,  gravitate  according  to  their  perpen¬ 
dicular  altitude,  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 
matter;  whence  the  fame  weight  of  the  atmofphere  fup- 
ports  the  quickfilver  that  fills  the  tube  A  C  D,  and  the 
ciftern  B,  as  would  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
alone. 

Thislaft,  however,  with  its  excellencies,  has  great  defeits: 
for,  by  reafon  of  the  attradlion  between  the  parts  of  the 
glafs  and  of  the  mercury  (which  Dr.  Jurin  has  (hewn  to 
be  confulerable),  with  the  length  of  the  fcale  (confe¬ 
quently  the  quantity  of  motion,)  and  the  attriiion  againft 
its  tides,  efpecialiy  in  fudden  rifes  and  defeents,  the 
mercury  breaks,  fome  parts  of  it  are  left  behind,  and  the 
equability  of  its  rife  and  fail  ruined. — Some  therefore 

,  prefer  the 

Barometer,  diagonal ,  of  fir  Samuel  Moreland,  wherethe 
fpace  oT  variation  is  confiderably  larger  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  and  yet  the  rife  and  fall  more  regular  than  in 
the  others. — Its  foundation  is  this  ;  that  in  a  Torricellian 
tube  BC  '(fig.  5.)  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  horizon, 
the  cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  th» 
atmolphere,  is  to  a  cylinder  of  mercury  equivalent  to  the 
fame  in  a  vertical  tube,  as  the  length  of  the  tube  BC  to 
the  perpendicular  height  DC. 

Hence,  if  the  height  D  C  be  fubtriple,  fubquadruple, 
&c,  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  changes  in  the  dia¬ 
gonal  barometer  will  be  triple  or  quadruple,  &c.  of  the 
changes  in  the  common  barometer.  This  Laromet en  will 
fcarcc  allow  its  tube  to  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a 
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lefs  angle  than  450,  without  undergoing  the  inconveni- 
ency  of  the  horizontal  one. 

Mr.  OrniC,  in  order  to  obviate  fome  of  the  obje&ions  to 
which  the  diagonal  condru&ion  of  the  barometer  is  liable, 
purified  the  cjuickfilver  from  its  drofs  and  earthy  particles 
by  didilhtion  ;  and  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  mercury,  difeharged  the  remaining  air  by 
an  intenfe  heat  fuffieienl  to  make  tire  mercury  boil  ;  and 
he  continued  this  operation  for  four  hours.  In  the  pro- 
cefs,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  fmall  particles  were 
emitted,  and  when  no  more  bubbles  rofe  in  the  tube,  the 
mercury  appeared  extremely  bright,  but  funk  lower  in  the 
tube  than  when  it  was  fird  put  in,  by  two  inches.  Phil. 
Tranf.  abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  455. 

Barometer,  wheel.  This  was  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook, 
in  1668,  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  air  more  fenfible  ; 
the  foundation  of  this  is  the  common  vertical  barometer , 
with  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  weights  A  and  B  (.Jig.  5.) 
hanging  in  a  pulley,  the  one  of  them  playing  at  liberty  in 
the  air,  the  other  reding  on  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  tube,  and  riling  and  falling  with  it. 

Thus  is  the  motion  of  the  mercury  communicated,  by 
means  of  the  pulley,  to  an  index  which  turns  round  a 
graduated  circle  ;  and  thus  the  three  inches  of  vertical 
afeent  are  here  improved  to  five,  or  fix,  or  more,  at 
pleafure. 

But  the  fritflion  of  the  parts,  in  the  pulley  and  index,  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  unlefs  the  machine  be  made  with  a 
great  deal  of  accuracy,  it  does  not  anfwer. 

An  indrument  of  this  kind,  with  confiderable  improve¬ 
ments,  has  been  condru&ed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  F.  R.  S. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  two  pulleys  that  movp  on  frittion- 
wheels  ;  each  of  which  turns  an  index  on  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  circle.  The  fmaller  circle  is  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  is  again  l'ubdivided  decimally;  and  the  changes 
correfponding  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  mercury  from  28 
to  31  inches,  are  marked  on  the  margin  of  it,  as  they  are 
on  the  feales  of  common  barometers.  The  larger  circle  is 
divided  into  30O  equal  parts;  and  being  about  30  inches 
iii  circumference,  the  index  belonging  to  it  will  mark 
didindly  the  booth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  rife  or  fall  of 
the  mercury.  On  the  centre  of  this  circle  two  regiders 
are  fixed,  which  are  placed  along  the  index  when  the  in¬ 
drument  is  adjuded  ;  one  of  them  is  carried  round  with 
the  index,  and  left  behind  on  its  return  ;  fo  that  their 
clidance  will  determine  the  limits  of  the  variation  from 
one  obfervation  to  another'.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Iii.  part  i- 
N°  29.  Ibid.  vol.  lx.  N°  10. 

Barometer,  pendant ,  invented  by  M.  Amontons,  in 
1695,  is  a  machine  rather  pretty  and  curious,  than  ufe- 
ful.  It  confids  of  a  conical  tube,  placed  vertically,  its 
upper  and  fmaller  extreme  hermetically  fealed  ;  it  has 
no  veffel  or  cidern,  its  conical  figure  fupplying  that  de¬ 
led  :  for  when  filled,  like  the  red,  there  will  be  as  much 
mercury  fudained  as  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  and  as  that  vaiies,  the  fame  mercury  takes 
up  a  different  part  of  the  tube,  and  fo  becomes  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  weight. 

Thus,  when  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  increafed, 
the  mercury  is  diiven  up  into  a  narrower  part  of  the 
tube;  by  which  means  its  column  is  lengthened,  and, 
for  the  reafon  juft  given,  its  weight  increafed.  Again, 
the  atmofphere  decreafing,  the  mercury  finks  into  a 
wider  part  of  the  tube  ;  by  which  means  its  column  is 
again  fhortened,  and  its  preffure  accordingly  weakened. 
Thus,  the  fame  mercury  is  dill  a  balance  to  the  atmofphere 
under  all  its  variations. 

The  inconvenience  in  this  barometer  is,  that  to  prevent 
the  mercury  and  air  from  changing  places,  the  bore  of 
the  tube  mult  be  very  fmall  ;  which  fmallnefs  of  the 
bore  renders  the  fridion  fo  fenfible,  as  to  impede  its 
playing. 

Barometer,  marine,  is  like  wife  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook, 
in  1700,  to  be  ufed  at  fea,  where  the  motion  of  the  waves 
renders  the  others  impradicable.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  double  thermometer,  or  a  couple  of  tubes  half 
filled  with  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  one  hermetically  fealed  at 
both  ends,  with  a  quantity  of  common  airenclofed  ;  the 
other  fealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other. 

Now  the  air,  we  know,  is  able  to  ad  on  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  raife  it,  two  ways  ;  the  one  by  its  gravity,  as 
In  the  Torricellian  tube  ;  the  other  by  its  heat,  as  in  the 
thermometer.  If  then  the  two  tubes  be  graduated,  fo  as 
to  agree  with  each  other  at  the  time  when  the  air  is  en- 
cloffcd,  it  will  eafily  follow,  that,  wherever  the  two  agree 
afterwards,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  the  fame  as 
at  the  time  wheri  the  air  was  inclofed.  If  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter  open  to  the  air  the  liquor  Hand  higher,  confulering 
Withal  how  much  the  other  is  rifen  of  fallen  from  the 
other  cau.fe  of  heat  or  cold,  the  air  fa  heavier ;  on  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  34. 
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contrary,  when  it  is  lower,  compared  with  the  other,  the 
air  is  lighter  than  at  the  time  when  the  indrument  was 
graduated. 

Here  the  fpaces  anfwering  to  an  inch  of  mercury  will  be 
gi eater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  air  en~ 
doled,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tubes;  and  they  may  be 
increafed,  almod,  in  any  proportion. 

But  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  the  denfity  and  rarity  d( 
the  air,  on  which  this  machine  is  founded,  do  not  only 
depend  on  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  butalfo  on  the 
adieu  of  heat  and  cold  ——1  his,  therefore,  can  never  be 
a  jud  barometer;  but  may  properly  enough  be  called  a 
inanofeope,  or  indrument  to  fhew  the  denfity  of  the  air. 
See  Manometer. 

Neyerthelefs,  the  indrument  is  faid  to  be  of  good  ufe  in 
giving  notice  of  all  bad  weather  at  fea,  as  alfoof  veerable 
winds,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  ice*  Phil.  Tranf.  Nv 
429.  p.  133. 

Mr.  Nairne,  an  ingenious  artid  in  London,  condruclcd 
a  marine  barometer  for  capt.  Phipps,  in  his  vovage  to  the 
north  pole  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  glafs  tube 
about  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  inches 
long,  to  which  another  glafs  tube  was  joined  witli  a  bore 
about  T’  th  of  an  inch  diameter.  Thefe  two  glafs  tubes 
formed  the  tube  of  this  barometer ,  which  was  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted  into  a  cidern  of  the  fame.  The 
indrument  was  fixed  in  gimmals,  and  kept  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  pofition  by  a  weight  fadened  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  was  not  liable  to  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
common  barometer  at  fea.  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole, 
p.  123. 

M.  Paffement,  another  ingenious  artift  at  Paris,  accom¬ 
modates  the  barometer  to  nautical  ufes,  by  twilling  the 
middle  part  of  the  common  barometer  into  a  fpiral,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  revolutions  ;  by  this  contrivance,  theimpulfes 
which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of  the  fiup, 
are  dedroyed  by  being  tranfmitted  in  contrary  directions. 
De  Luc’s  Recherches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Barometer, JlatUal,  or  Baroscope,  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
Otto  de  Gucric,  See.  is  fallacious,  and  liable  to  beached 
on  by  a  double  caufe  :  it  confids  of  a  large  glafs  bubble* 
balanced  by  a  brafs  weight,  in  a  nice  pair  of  feales :  for 
thefe  two  bodies  being  of  equal  gravity,  but  unequal  bulk, 
if  the  medium  in  which  they  equiponderate  be  changed, 
there  will  follow  a  change  of  their  wreight ;  fo  that  if  the 
air  grows  heavier,  the  greater  body,  being  lighter  in 
fpecie,  will  lofe  more  of  its  weight  than  the  feffer  and 
more  compact  ;  but  if  the  medium  grow  lighter,  then 
the  bigger  body  will  outweigh  the  lefs.  See  Colled, 
Acad.  P.  Etr.  tom.  ii.  p.  41. 

1  he  mod  accurate  barometer  yet  invented,  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr.  Cafwell  ;  the  dru&ure  whereof  he  deferibes  as 
follows :  fuppofe  A  B  C  D  (Jig.  6.)  a  bucket  of  water, 
wherein  is  the  barometer  x  re  zy  0  s  m,  confiding  of  a  body 
xrsm,  and  a  tube  ezyo.  The  body  and  tube  are  both 
concave  cylinders,  communicating  with  each  other,  made 
of  tin,  or  rather  glafs.  The  bottom  of  the  tube,  z,  y , 
has  a  lead  weight  to  fink  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  body- 
may ’jud  fwim  even  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  grain  weights  at  the  top.  The  water, when 
the  indrument  is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets 
up  into  ther  tube  to  the  height  y  0.  There  is  added  on  the 
top  a  fmall  concave  cylinder,  which  we  call  the  pipe ,  to 
didinguifh  it  from  the  other  at  bottom,  which  we  call 
the  tube:  this  pipe  is  to  fuftain  the  indrument  from  fink¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom,  md  is  a  wire,  m  S  and  de  two  threads 
oblique  to  the  furface  of 'the  water,  performing  the  office 
of  diagonals.  Now,  while  the  indrument  finks  more  or 
lefs,  by  the  alteration  of  the  gravity  of  the  air;  there, 
where  the  furface  of  the  watercuts  the  thread,  is  formed 
a  fmall  bubble,  which  afeends  up  the  thread,  as  the 
mercury  of  the  common  barometer  afeends,  and  vice 
verfa. 

This  indrument,  as  appears  from  a  calculation  which 
the  author  gives,  fltews  the  alterations  in  the  air  more 
accurately  than  the  common  barometer ,  by  no  lefs  than 
1200  times.  He  obferves,  that  the  bubble  is  leldom 
known  to  Hand  dill  a  minute;  that  a  fmall  blaft  of  wind 
that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber,  will  make  it  fink  fen- 
fibly  ;  and  that  a  cloud  always  makes  it  defeend,  &c. 

Mr.  Rowning  has  contrived  a  compound  barometer ,  in 
which  the  fcale  of  variation  ffiall  bear  any  proportion  to 
that  of  the  common  one.  ABC  (Tab.  Pneuma- 
ilcs*  fig •  7*)  is  a  compound  tube  hermetically  fealed  at 
A,  and  open  at  C;  empty  from  A  to  D,  filled  with 
mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and  form  thence  to  E  with 
water.  It  appears  from  the  nature  of  a  fyphon,  that  if 
II,  B,  G  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  line,  the  column  of 
mercury  I)  H  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  column  of 
water  G  E,  and  a  column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe,  and 
will  therefore  vary  with  the  fum  of  the  variations  of 
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tliefe  He  has  fubjoined  a  calculation,  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears'  that  if  'he  tubes  A  F  and  F  C  are  of  an  equal 
bore, ’the  variation  In  this  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon 'barometer  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  13  ;  but  if  the 
diameter  of  A  F  be  that  of  FC  as  5  to  i,  the  valu¬ 
ations  will  be  to  thofe  in  the  common  barometer  as  175 
to  1  ,  but  if  the  proportion  of  the  diameters  be  great¬ 
er,  the  variations  will  be  infinite  in  refpcdl  to  thofe 
of  the  common  barometer .  Rowning’s  Nat.  Phil.  part  ii. 

dilT.  4  .  . 

Whiltt  fome  have  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  variations 
of  the  barometer,  others  have  endeavoured  to  make  it 
more  convenient,  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  tube. 
M.  Amontons,  in  1 68 8,  fird  propofed  this  alteration  in 
the  drutdure  of  barometers ,  by  joining  feveral  tubes  to  one 
another,  alternately  filled  wilh  mercury  and  with  air,  or 
fome  oiher  fluid  ;  and  the  number  of  thefe  tubes  may  be 
increafed  at  pleafure:  but  the  contrivance  is  more  inge¬ 
nious  than  ufeful.  . 

M.  Mairan’s  reduced  barometer,  which  is  only  three  inches 
long,  ferves  the  pu-pofe  of  a  manometer  in  difeovering  the 
dilatations  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  ;  and 
indruments  of  this  kind  are  now  generally  applied  to  this 
ufe.  See  Air -pump. 

Barometer,  portable,  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  may  be  car- 
from  one  place  to  another  without  being  difordeied. 
The  tube  is  tied  up  in  a  leathern  bag  not  quite  full  of 
mercury  ;  which  being  prefTed  by  the  air,  forces  the  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  tube,  and  keeps  it  fufpended  at  its  proper 
height.  This  bag  is  commonly  inclofed  in  a  box,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  paffes  a  ferew  :  by  means  of  this 
ferew  the  mercury  may  be  forced  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  prevented  from  breaking  the  tube  by  dafhing 
again  It  the  top  of  it  when  the  inftrument  is  removed 
from  one  ftation  to  another.  A  contrivance  of  this  fort 
we  are  indebted  for  to  Mr.  Patrick.  But  the  portable  ba¬ 
rometer  has  received  various  improvements  fince  .  how¬ 
ever,  the  mod  complete  of  this  kind  is  defciibed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  apparatus  belonging  to  it,  the  method  of 
conftru&ion  and  ufe,  and  the  advantages  attending  it,  by 
M. De Luc, and  illudrated  by  drawings,  in  his  Recherches, 
&c  vol.  ii.  p-  5,  &c. 

Barometer,  phenomena  of. — The  phenomena  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  are  various  ;  the  caufes  ailigned  for  them,  by  fe¬ 
veral  authors,  are  widely  different ',  nor  is  its  u!e,  in 
predicting  the  weather,  yet  perfectly  alcercained. 

On  the  top  of  Snowdon-hil),  1 240  yards  high.  Dr.  Halley 
found  the  mercury  to  be  lower,  by  three  inches  eight 
tenths,  than  at  the  foot  thereof ;  whence  it  appears,,  that 
at  every  30  yards  the  mercury  finks  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
Mr.  Derham,  from  fome  experiments  he  made  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  Monument,  allows  32  yards  perpendi¬ 
cular  afeent  to  a  fall  of  the  mercury  of  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  1  whence  we  have  not  only  a  foundation  lor  deter¬ 
mining  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  ;  which,  on  this 
foundation  (were  it  equally  denfe  every  where),  would 
not  be  found  more  than  3  miles  and  one  tenth ;  but  alfo 
a  very  accurate  method  of  meafuring  the  height  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Thus,  if  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  the  mercury 
be  at  30  inches,  at  icoc  feet  high  it  would  be  at  28. 91 
inches;  at  2000  feet,  27.86;  at  3000,  26.85  ;  at  40CO, 
25.87;  at  5000,  24.93;  at  1  mile’  24-^7  i  at  2  miles, 
20.29;  at  5  miles,  11.28;  at  10  miles,.  4.24;  at  15 
miles,  1.60:  at  20  miles,  0.95;  at  30  miles,  0.08;  at 
40  miles,  0.012  :  though  it  muft  be  obferved,  this  is  on 
a  fuppofition  that  the  atmosphere  is  is  equally  heavy 
every  where. 

Dr.  Nettleton  made  feveral  experiments  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Halifax,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  elevations 
anfwering  to  given  heights  of  the  barometer .  I  he  follow¬ 
ing  table  fliews  the  refult : 


Tower  of  Halifax, 
Coal-mine, 
Another  ditto, 

A  fmall  hill, 
Halifax  hill. 


Altitude  of  $  . 


Height.  Bottom.  Top.  Difference  for 

of  an  inch. 

102  -  29.78  -  29  66  -  0.12  -  85 
14O  -  29.48  -  29.32  -  0.16  -  87 
236  -  29.5O  -  29.23  -  O.27  -  87 
312  -  29.81  -  29-45  *  0.36  -  86 
507  -  30.00  -  29.45  -  O.55  -  91 


Whence  by  the  theorem,  demondrated  under  the  article 
Atmosphere,  viz.  that  the  elevations  are  as  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  reciprocally ;  fup- 
pofing  30  inches  the  flandard  latitude,  and  85  feet  the 
elevation,  correfponding  to  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  he 

made  the  following  proportion  :  as  the  logarithm  of  — 

is  to  85,  fo  is  the  logarithm  of  ~  to  the  elevation 

which  will  make  'the  mercury  to  fall  half  an  inch  ;  and 
fo  for  any  other.  In  this  way  he  computed  the  following 

tables  :  2 
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M.  De  Luc  has  given  an  hiltorical  and  critical  detail  of 
the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  different 
times  for  applying  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  to  thejmeafurement  of  acceffible  heights,  beginning 
with  the  firff  trials  propofed  by  Pal'chal  and  Des  Cartes, 
and  concluding  with  the  more  accurate  experiments  of 
M.  Bouger,  and  the  other  French  academicians,  in 
Peru.  He  has  added  a  table,  exhibiting  in  French  mea- 
fure,  the  heights  of  the  atmofphere  correfponding  to  thofe 
of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  calculated  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  rules  of  Mariotte,  Halley,  Maraldi,  Scheuchzer, 
J.  Caffini,  D.  Bernouilli,  Horrcbow,  and  Bouguer,  from 
28  inches,  the  height  obferved  by  the  French  academi¬ 
cians  on  the  fea-fhore  of  Peru,  to  15  inches  10  lines,  the 
height  of  the  mercury  obferved  by  M.  de  la  Condamine 
on  the  top  of  Coraqon,  one  of  the  Cordeliere  mountains. 
The  height  of  this  hill  above  the  level  of  the  fea  was  found 
by  geometrical  meafure,to  be  14820  feet.  The  barometrical 
height  deduced  from  the  principles  of  Mariotte,  is  12087 
feet  2  inches  ;  from  a  rule  afterwards  propofed  by  him, 
13167  feet  4  inches ;  from  Halley’s  rule,  14486  feet  1 
inch;  from  Maraldi’s,  19491  feet;  from  the  principles 
of  J.  Scheuchzer,  12386  feet  5  inches  ;  from  the  rule 
of  J.  Calfini,  16090  feet;  f  om  the  hypothefis  of  D. 
Bernouilli,  16905  feet  3  inches  ;  ftom  Horrebovv’s  rule, 
14334  feet  4  inches;  and  from  Bouguer’?,  14359  feet 
1 1  inches.  De  Luc’s  Recherches,  Sec.  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  greated  height  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  fhnd 
at  in  th e  barometer,  at  London,  is  30  inches  three  eighths, 
its  lead;  28  inches  ;  its  greated  height  at  the  obfervatory 
of  Paris  has  been  found  28  inches  four-tenths,  and  its 
lead  26  inches  four-tenths  of  the  Paris  foot,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  London  foot  by  with  tliefe  obfervations 

agree  others,  made  at  Hall,  in  Saxony,  by  Wolfius.  At 
Algiers  it  rifes  to  30  inches  two  tenths  or  three  tenths, 
with  a  northerly  wind,  though  attended  with  the  greateft 
rains  and  tempeds:  Shaw’s  Trav.  p.  218. 

The  greated  height  obferved  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh, 
Dec.  26th,  1778,  in  London,  was  30.948  inches;  and 
this,  he  fays,  is  the  greated  height,  which,  as  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  col  left,  it  has  ever  been  feen  to  ftancl  at 
in  any  country,  where  ohftrvations  have  been  made  and 
recorded  fince  chefhd  invention  of  this  indrument.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  part  ii.  p.  370. 

It  is  true,  there  is  an  experiment  wherein  the  height  of  the 
mercury  is  foundfurprifingly  to  exceed  thefe  numbers;  mer- 
curyperfedly  purged  being  fufpended  in  a  tube,  in  theTor- 
ricellian  way,  at  the  height  of  75  inches;  though  by  the 
lead  fhake  it  falls  down  to  the  ordinary  height.  See  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  phenomenon  under  the  word  Torricellian. 
The  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  are 
fo  very  precarious,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form 
any  general,  certain  rules  about  the  rife  and  fall  thereof. 
Even  that  which  feems  to  hold  mod  univerfally,  viz. 
that  when  high  winds  blow,  the  mercury  is  the  lower, 
fometimes  fails. 

Dr.  Halley 


bar  bar 


Dr.  Halleygives  usthe  following  obfervations  :  that  in  calm 
Wtather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the  mercury  is 
commonly  low:  in  fcrene  good  fettled  weather,  high. 
That  on  great  winds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain, 
the  mercury  is  the  lowefl  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  point 
of  the  compafs  the  wind  blows  on.  That,  Ccete> is  paribus 
the  greateft  heights  of  the  mercury  are  on  eaflerly  and 
north-eaflerly  winds.  That  after  gieat  florms  of  wind, 
when  the  mercury  has  been  low,  it  rifes  again  very  fall. 
That  in  calm  frofty  weather  it  flands  high. 

That  the  more  northerly  places  find  greater  alterations 
than  the  more  fourhem  :  and  that  within  the  tropics  and 
near  them,  there  is  little  or  no  variation  ot  the  height  of 
the  mercury  at  all. 

For  infiance,  at  Naples  it  hardly  ever  exceeds  an  inch  ; 
whereas,  at  Upminller  it  is  2  5  inches,  at  Petcrfburgh 
331  Phil.  Tranf.  N  '  434.  p.  407. 

Dr.  Beal,  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  M.  Pafcal,  ob- 
ferves  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm  ;  and,  ufually,  in  the  morning  and 
evening  higher  than  at  mid-day. 

1  hat,  in  fettled  and  fair  weather,  the  mercury  is  higher 
than  either  a  little  before  or  after,  or  in  the  rain;  and 
that  it  generally  defeends  lower  after  rain  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  it.  And  he  aferibes  thefe  eftetTs  to  thevapours  with 
which  the  aii  is  charged  in  the  former  cafe,  and  which  are 
difperfed  by  the  falling  rain  in  the  latter.  If  it  chance 
to  rift  higher  after  rain,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  fet¬ 
tled  ferenity. 

That  there  are  frequently  great  changes  in  the  air,  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  alteration  in  th $  barometer. 

For  the  rfe  of  Barometers,  an  ingenious  author  obferves, 
that,  by  their  means,  we  may  regain  the  knowledge 
which  ilill  refides  in  brutes,  and  which  we  forfeited  by 
not  continuing  in  the  open  air,  as  they  generally  do  ; 
and,  by  our  intemperance,  corrupting  the  crafts  of  our 
organs  of  fenfe. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Patrick’s  obfervations  on  the 
rifing  and  falling  of  the  mercury:  they  are  very  juft,  and 
are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe 
of  Dr.  Halley. 

1.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefaces,  in  general,  fair 
weather ;  and  its  falling,  loul  w'eather  ;  as  rain,  fnow, 
high  winds,  and  ftorms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indi¬ 
cates  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rifing  prefages  froft ;  and  in  frofty  wea¬ 
ther,  if  the  mercury  tails  three  or  four  divisions,  there 
will  certainly  follow  a  thaw  :  but  in  continued  froft,  if 
the  mercury  rifes,  it  will  certainly  fnow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling  of 
the  mercury,  expetl  but  little  of  it :  and  on  the  contrary 
expert  but  little  fair  weather  when  it  proves  fair  fhortly 
after  the  mercury  has  rifen. 

5.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  cr  three  days  before  the 
foul  weather  is  quite  over,  then  expert  a  continuance  of 
fair  weather  to  foliow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and 
low,  and  thus  continues  fortwoor  three  days  before  the 
rain  comes;  then  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  proba¬ 
bly  high  winds. 

7.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury,  denotes  uncer¬ 
tain  and  changeable  weather. 

8.  \  ou  are  not  fo  ftritlly  to  obferve  the  words  engraved 
on  the  plates  (though  for  the  molt  part  it  will  agree  with 
them),  as  the  mercury’s  rifing  and  falling  ;  for  if  it 
Hands  at  much  rain,  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeable,  it 
prefages  fair  weather,  although  not  to  continue  fo  long  as 
it  would  have  done,  if  the  mercury  were  higher  :  and  fo 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercury  flood  at  fair,  and  falls  to 
changeable,  it  prefages  foul  weather,  though  not  fo  much 
of  it,  as  if  it  had  funk  down  lower. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates  the 
weather,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  :  wherefore, 
in  order  to  pafs  a  right  judgment  of  what  weather  is  to 
be  expe£ted,  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  mercury  is 
exactly  rifing  or  falling,  10  which  end  the  following  rules 
are  of  ufe : 

1.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  Handing 
higher  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  (ides,  it  is 
generally  a  fign  that  the  mercury  is  then  rifing. 

2.  It  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  concave,  or  hollow  in 
the  middle,  it  is  finking.  And, 

3.  If  it  is  plain  or  level,  or  rather  if  it  is  a  little  convex, 
the  mercury  is  iiationary  ;  for  mercury  being  put  into  a 
glafs  tube,  especially  a  fmall  ©ne,  will  naturally  have  its 
furface  a  little  convex  ;  becaufe  the  particles  of  mercury 
attract  each  other  more  forcibly  than  they  are  attradled  by 
glafs.  Farther, 

4.  If  the  glafs  be  fmall,  fhake  the  tube;  and  if  the  air 
be  grown  heavier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about  half  the 
tenth  oi  an  inch  higher  than  it  itood  before  }  if  it  is  grown 


lighter,  it  will  fink  fo  much.  This  proceeds  frorri  the 
mercury  flicking  to  the  fides  of  the  tube,  which  prevents 
the  free  motion  of  it,  until  it  isdifengaged  by  the  {hock. 
Fhcrefoie,  when  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made  by  fuch  a 
tube,  it  ought  always  to  be  fhaken  firft  ;  for  fometimes 
the  mercury  will  not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  until  the 
weather  it  ought  to  have  indicated  be  prefent. 

Caufe  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Barometer.  Thofe  which  have 
been  enumerated,  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  barometer-, 
to  account  for  which,  the  hypsthefes  that  have  been  framed 
are  altnoll  infinite.  Indeed,  as  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  io  is  it  generally  granted,  that  the  alterations  in 
the  weight  of  the  air  are  the  occafions  of  thofe  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer-,  and  yet  even  this  does  not  obtain  univer Tally.  Dr. 
Livler,  for  inftance,  accounts  for  the  changes  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  from  the  alterations  of  heat  and  cold.  This,  he  fays, 
he  has  often  obferveef,  that  in  ftorms,  &c.  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  at  the  lowed,  it  breaks,  and  emits  fmall  particles, 
which  he  calls  a  kind  of  fretting ;  and  argues,  that  in  all 
times  of  its  defeent,  it  is  more  or  lefs  on  the  fret.  In  this 
diforder,  bethinks,  its  parts  are  contracted,  and  brought 
clofer  together ;  and,  for  that  icafon,  defeend  :  befide?, 
in  the  fietting  they  let  go  little  particles  of  air,  before  en- 
clofed  in  them  ;  and  thefe  rifing  into  the  top  of  the  tube, 
the  mercury  mull  fink,  both  fiom  the  column’s  being 
fhortened  by  their  efcape,  and  by  their  lying  upon  it. 
Mercury,  therefore,  he  adds,  rifes  either  in  very  hot  or 
very  cold  weather,  between  the  tropics,  &c.  as  being 
then  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  and,  again,  in  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  it  falls,  as  being  contracted,  and, 
as  it  were,  convulfed,  and  drawn  together.  Phil. Tranf. 
Nw  165. — But  his  account,  however  ingenious,  yet  comes 
far  fhort  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  5  nay,  in  fome 
refpecls  it  contradicts  them. 

The  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  therefore, 
muft  be  laid  down  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  in  the  barometer ; 
but  then,  for  the  caufe  of  that  caufe,  or  whence  thofe  al¬ 
terations  arife  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  no  eafy  matter 
to  determine  ;  there  being,  perhaps,  no  one  principle  in 
nature  that  will  account  for  fuch  a  variety  of  appearances 
and  thofe  too  fo  irregular.  It  is  probable,  the  winds,  as 
driven  this  or  that  way,  have  a  great  {hare  in  them  ; 
fome  fhare  too,  vapours  and  exhalations,  rifing  from  the 
earth,  may  have  ;  fome,  the  changes  in  the  air  of  the 
neighbouring  regions  ;  and  fome,  the  flux  and  reflux  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  air  by  the  moon,  though  this  is  too  in- 
confiderable  to  be  regarded,  as  it  is  not  pereeptible  by 
the  niceft  barometer. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  winds  and  exhalations  fufficient; 
and  on  this  ground,  gives  us  a  very  probable  rationale 
of  the  barometer.  The  fubftatice  of  what  may  be  faid  on 
that  head,  is  as  follows. 

ill,  then,  The  winds  muft  neceflarily  alter  the  weight  of 
the  air  in  any  particular  country:  and  that,  either  by 
bringing  together  and  accumulating  a  greater  quantity  of 
air,  and  fo  loading  the  atmofphere  of  any  place;  which 
will  be  the  cafe,  as  often  as  two  winds  blow  at  the  fame 
time,  from  oppofite  points  towards  the  fame  point:  or 
by  fweeping  away  a  part  of  the  air,  and  removing  fome 
of  the  load,  and  thus  giving  room  for  the  atmofphere  to 
expand  itfelf;  which  will  be  the  cafe,  when  two  winds 
blow' at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fome  point,  oppofite 
ways:  or,  laflly,  by  cutting  ofF  the  perpendicular  preflurc 
of  the  atmofphere  ;  which  happens,  as  often  as  any  fingle 
wind  blows  brifkly  any  way;  it  being  found,  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  a  ftrong  blaft  of  wind,  even  made  by  art,  will 
render  the  atmofphere  lighter;  and  accordingly,  the 
mercury,  in  a  tube  under  which  it  pafles,  as  w'ell  as  in 
another  at  a  diflance  from  it,  will  fubfide  confiderably. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N®  292. 

2dly,  The  cold  nitrous  particles,  and  even  air  itfelf  con- 
denfed  in  the  northen  parts,  and  driven  elfewhere,  muft 
load  the  atmofphere,  and  increafe  its  preffure. 

3dly,  Heavy  dry  exhalations  from  the  earth,  muft  increafe 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere, and  heighten  itselaftic  force, 
as  we  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  menltruums  increafed  by 
diflolved  falts,  and  metals. 

4thly,  The  air  being  rendered  heavier  from  thefe  and  the 
like  caufes, is  thereby  the  more  abletofupport  thevapours; 
which  being  likewife  intimately  mixed  with  it,  and  fwim- 
ming  every  where  equably  through  it,  make  the  weather 
fereneand  fair:  again,  the  air  being  made  lighter,  from  the 
contrary  caufes,  it  becomes  unable  to  fupport  the  vapours 
wherewith  it  is  replete ;  thefe,  therefore,  precipitating, 
are  gathered  into  clouds ;  and  thofe,  in  their  progress, 
coalefce  into  drops  of  rain. 

Thefe  things  obferved,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  the 
fame  caufes  which  increafe  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  make 
it  more  able  to  fupport  the  mercury  in  the  barometer ,  do 
likewife  occafion  a  ferene  iky,  and  a  dry  feafori  •  and  the 
fame  caufes  which  render  the  air  lighter,  and  lefs  able  te 
fupport  the  mercury,  do  likewife  generate  cloudsand  rain. 
Hence,  tft.  When  the  air  is  lighted,  and  the  mercuTy  in 
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the  barometer  is  1  owe  ft,  the  clones  are  very  low,  and  move 
fwifily  ;  and  when,  after  rain,  the  clouds  break,  and  a  calm 
iky  again  Alines  forth,  being  purged  of  the  vapours,  it  ap¬ 
pears  exceedingly  bright  and  tranfparent,  and  affords  an 
eafy  profpeft  of  remote  objefts. 

2dly,  When  the  air  is  heavier,  and  the  mercuty  {lands 
higher  ih  the  tube,  the  weather  is  calm,  though  fomewhat 
lels  clear,  by  reafon  the  vapours  are  difperfed  every  where 
equally  ;  if  aiiy  clouds  now  appear,  they  arevery  high,  and 
move  {lowly  ;and  when  the  air  is  heaviell  of  all,  the  earth 
is  frequently  fottnd enveloped  in  pretty  thick  clouds, which 
appear  to  be  formed  out  of  the  grofi'er  exhalations,  and 
which  the  air  is  then  able  to  fultain,  though  a  lighter  at- 
mofpheVe  could  noV. 

3dly,  Hence  it  is,  that  With  us  the  mercury  (lands  higheft 
in  the  coldeft  feafons,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north  or  north-eaft  corner t  for,  iti  that  cafe,  there  are  two 
winds  blowing  towards  us  at  the  fame  time,  and  from  op- 
pofite  corners ;  there  being  ;t  conllant  weft  wind  lound  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  latitude  cOrrefponding  to  ours. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  a  north  wind,  the  cold  con- 
denfed  air  of  the  northern  parts  is  brought  hither. 

4thly,  Hence,  in  the  northern  regions,  the  variation  of  the 
mercury  is  more  fenfible  than  in  the  foUthern  ones;  the 
winds  being  found  both  more  llrong,  more  frequent,  more 
Various,  and  more  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  former, 
than  the  latter. 

Lallly,  Hence  it  is,  that  between  the  tropics,  the  variation 
of  the  mercury  is  fcarce  fenfible  ;  the  winds  there  being 
extremely  gentle,  and  ufually  blowing  the  fame  way. 

But  this  account,  however  well  adapted  to  many  of  the 
particular  cafes  of  the  barometer ,  feems  to  come  {hurt  ol 
iome  of  the  principal  and  moll  obvious  ones  :  and  is,  be¬ 
tides,  liable  to  fcveral  objections. 

For,  i  (l,  If  the  wind  were  the  foie  agent  in  effefting  thefe 
alterations,  we  ihould  have  no  alterations  without  a  fen- 
(ible  wind,  nor  any  wind  without  fome  alteration  of  the 
mercury  :  both  which  are  contraiy  to  experience, 
idly,  If  two  winds  be  fuppofed  blowing  from  the  fame 
plate,  viz.  London,  oppolite  ways,  viz.  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
there  will  be  tvvoothers,  blowing  from  oppofite  points,  viz, 
N.  \V.  and  ri.  E.  to  the  fame  place;  which  two  laft  will 
balance  the  firft,  and  biing  as  much  air  towards  the  point, 
as  the  others  fwept  from  it.  Oi  thus,  in  proportion  as  the 
air  is  carried  off  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  the  adjacent  air  will 
croud  in  from  the  other  points,  and  form  a  couple  of  new 
currents  in  the  direction  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  and  refture  the  equilibrium.  This  is  a  necefiary 
conlequence  from  the  laws  of  fluids. 

3dly,  If  the  wind  were  the  foie  agent,  the  alterations  in 
the  height  of  the  mercury  would  only  be  relative,  or  to¬ 
pical  ;  there  would  be  ftill  the  fame  quantity  (imported  at 
fcveral  places  taken  collectively  :  thus,  what  a  rube  at  Lon¬ 
don  loft,  another  at  Paris,  or  at  Pifa,  or  at  Zurich,  &c. 
would  at  the  fame  time  gain.  But  we  find  the  very  con¬ 
trary  true  in  faCt ;  for,  from  all  the  obfervations  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  infeveral  parts  of  the  globe  rife  and 
fall  together  ;  fo  that  it  mull  be  Come  alteration  in  the  ab- 
foiute  weight  of  the  atmofphere  that  accounts  for  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  mercury. 

Lallly,  fetting  afide  all  objeClions,  thefe  popular  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  mercury’s  fall  before,  and  rife  after  rain,  feem 
to  be  inexplicable  on  the  ground  of  this  hypothefis:  lor  fup- 
pofe  two  contrary  winds  fweeping  the  air  from  over  Lon¬ 
don,  we  know  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  winds  reach  above 
a  mile  high  ;  all,  therefore,  tney  can  do,  will  be  to  cut  off 
a  certain  part  of  the  column  of  air  over  London  :  if  the 
confequence  of  this  be  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there 
is  no  apparent  reafon  for  the  rain’s  following  it.  The  va¬ 
pours  indeed  may  be  let  lower,  but  it  will  only  be  till  they 
come  into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  them- 
felves  ;  and  there  they  will  Hick  as  before. 

M.  Leibnitz  endeavours  to  fupply  the  defects  of  this  hypo¬ 
thefis  with  a  new  one  ot  hts  own.  I  Ie  aliens,  that  a  body 
immerfed  in  a  fluid  only  weighs  with  that  fluid  while  it  is 
fuftained  thereby  ;  fo  that  when  it  eeafes  to  be  fuftained, 
i.  e.  when  let  fall,  its  weight  eeafes  to  make  a  part  of  that 
of  the  fluid,  which  by  this  means  become  lighter.  Thus, 
adds  he,  the  watery  vapours,  while  fuftained  in  the  air, 
increafe  its  weight ;  but  when  let  fall,  they  eeafe  to  weigh 
along  with  it.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  air  is  diminifhed  ; 
and  thus  the  mercury  falls,  and  rain  enlues. 

But  M.  Leibnitz’s  principle,  notwithilanding  the  experi¬ 
ment  he  brings  to  confirm,  isfalfe,  as  has  been  evidently 
made  appear  by  a  counter  experiment  of  Ur.  Defaguliers. 
For  a  body,  whether  fpecifieally  equal,  or  lighter,  or  hea¬ 
vier,  than  a  fluid,  while  it  is  immerged  in  it,  whether  it 
be  at  reft,  or  in  motion,  adds  to  the  fluid  a  weight  equi¬ 
valent  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  ;  as  follows  from 
that  law  in  hydroflatics,  that  fluids  gravitate  according  to 
their  perpendicular  altitudes.— However,  were  M.  Leib¬ 
nitz’s  principle  true,  yet  it  is  defective  ;  and  that  in  the 
fame  refpeft  with  Dr.  Halley’s;  nor  would  it  account  for 
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the  phenomena  more  than  the  other.  For,  fuppofing  the 
vapours  by  being  condenfed,  to  be  put  in  a  motion  down¬ 
wards,  and  fo  ceafing  to  gravitate  with  the  atmofphere  ; 
they  will  therefore  fall,  till  they  reach  a  part  of  tfie  at¬ 
mofphere  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves  ; 
and  there  they  will  hang  as  before.  It  the  mercury  fall,  it 
will  only  be  during  the  time  of  that  defeent ;  for  thele  once 
fixed,  the  former  gravity  is  retrieved  ;  or,  were  it  not  re¬ 
trieved,  yet  no  rain  would  fUcceed  the  fall  of  the  mercury. 
If  it  might  be  allowed  to  add  any  thing  after  fuch  great 
men,  it  fiiould  be  as  follows. — Suppofe  any  number  of  wa¬ 
tery  veficles  floating  in  any  part  of  the  atmofphere,  over 
any  determinate  portion  of  the  globe  ;  for  inltance,  6ver 
A  li  .Jig.  21.  if  the  upper  veficles  be  condenfed  by  the  cold 
of  the  fuperior  regions,  their  fpecific  gravity  will  be  in- 
creafed,  and  they  will  defeend;  the  horizontal  clafs  i, 
v.  gr.  to  2,  2  to  3,  &c.  where  meeting  with  other  veficles, 
not  yet  precipitated,  they  will  coalefce,  or  run  into  larger 
veficles,  by  the  known  laws  of  attraction.  Or,  if  we  ra¬ 
ther  choofe  to  have  the  wind  aft,  let  it  drive  either  hori¬ 
zontally,  or  obliquely  :  in  the  former  cafe,  the  veficles, 
clafs  8,  will  be  driven  againft  9;  thofe  again  ft  10,  Sec.  or 
the  oblique  clafs  A  7,  driven  againft  5,  8  againft  4,  &c. 
by  which  means  likewife,  will  the  particles  coalefee,  and 
form  new  and  larger  veficles,  as  before;  fo  that  their  num¬ 
ber,  which  before  was,  fuppofe  a  million,  will  now  be  re¬ 
duced,  v.  gr.  to  a  hundred  thoufond. 

But  by  the  fame  coalition  whereby  their  number  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  their  lpecific  gravity,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  in- 
treafed,  i.  e.  they  come  to  have  more  matter  in  the  lame 
fpace,  or  under  an  equal  furface  ;  as  may  be  eafily  proved 
from  principles  of  geometry  :  for  in  augmenting  the  mafs 
of  any  homogeneous  body,  the  increafe  of  furface  does 
not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  foliditv  ;  but  that  of  the 
former  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter,  and  that  of  the 
latter  as  the  cube  of  the  fame. 

But  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  is  now  in  a  lefs  fpace, 
or  under  lefs  dimenfions,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight  by 
the  refiltance  of  the  medium.  This  is  evident ;  for  a  body 
immerfed  in  a  fluid  lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  but  by  the 
friftiou  of  its  parts  againft  thofe  of  the  fluid  ;  but  the  fric¬ 
tion  is  evidently  as  the  lurface  ;  therefore,  when  the  fur¬ 
face  is  lefiened,  the  refiftance  mull  be  fo  too.  Conic  - 
quently,  the  veficles,  whole  gravity  before  the  coalition 
was  equal  to  the  refiftance  of  the  medium,  now  that  re¬ 
fiftance  is  diminifhed,  will  defeend  ;  and  that  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  in  the  ratio  of  the  increafe  of  the  mafs  to  die  in- 
creaie  of  the  furface. 

In  their  defeent,  as  they  arrive  at  denfer  parts  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  v.  gr.  at  4,  5,  &c.  their  mafs  and  furface  again 
will  be  inefealed  by  new  coalitions;  and  thus,  by  conllant 
frefh  acceffions,more  than  equal  to  the  conllant  refiftances, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  purfue  their  journey  through  all 
the  ftages  of  the  air,  till  they  reach  the  earth ;  their  maffes 
exceedingly  magnified,  and  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Now  that  the  vapours  have  got  down,  let  us  confider  how 
the  barometer  mult  have  been  affefted  during  their  pjflage. 
Before  any  of  the  veficles  began  tol'ubfide,  either  from  the 
action  of  the  cold,  or  of  the  wind,  they  all  floated  in  the 
portion  of  the  atmofphere  A  BCD,  and  all  gravitated  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  E.  Here  now,  each  refpeftively  refiding 
in  a  part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with 
iti'elf,  will  lofe  as  much  of  its  weight,  as  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  part  of  the  medium  of  the  fame  bulk  with  itfelf,  i.e, 
each  will  lofe  all  its  weight.  But,  then,  whatever  weight 
each  lofes,  it  communicates  to  the  medium,  which  now 
prefleson  the  furface  of  the  earth  AB,  with  its  own  weight, 
and  that  of  the  veficles,  conjointly.  Suppofe,  then,  this 
united  preffure  keeps  up  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at 
thirty  inches :  by  the  coalition  of  the  veficles  from  the 
caufes  aforefaid,  their  furfaces,  and  conlequently  their  fric¬ 
tion,  are  leflened  ;  therefore,  they  will  communicate  lefs 
of  their  weight  to  the  air,  i.  e.  lefs  than  the  whole;  and 
confequently  they  will  defeend  with  the  excels,  i.  e.  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  remainder,  as  before  obferved.  Now, 
as  the  veficles  can  aft  no  otherwife  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  A  B,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  interjacent  air,  in 
propoition  as  their  aftion  on  the  medium  is  lefs,  their  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  earth  will  be  lefs.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the 
furface  of  the  earth  A  B  muft  be  now  lefs  prefled  than  be¬ 
fore;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  veficles  referve  more 
of  their  weight  uncommunicatcd  to  the  medium,  tp  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  defeent,  i.  e.  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
of  the  falling  veficles  ;  which  is,  again,  in  proportion  to 
their  bulks.  Thus,  as  the  veficles  defeend,  the  bulks  con¬ 
tinually  increafing,  the  friftion,  and  therefore  the  preffure 
on  the  earth,  and,  lallly,  the  height  of  the  mercury,  will 
continually  decreafe,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fall.— 
Hence  we  fee,  both  why  the  veficles,  when  once  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall,  perfevere  ;  why  the  mercury  begins  to  fall  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  why  it  continues  and  eeafes  to  fall  to¬ 
gether  with  them  ;  which  were  the  great  djiderata  in  the 
philofophy  of  the  barometers 
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There  is  one  objection  that  evidently  lies  againfl.  this  the¬ 
ory,  viz.  that  the  veficles  being  put  in  motion,  and  (hiking 
againft  the  particles  of  the  medium  and  one  another  with 
fome  moment,  will  meet  with  a  confiderable  refiftance 
from  the  vis  inertia  thereof ;  by  which  means  their  defcent 
will  be  retarded,  and  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  re¬ 
trieved  ;  the  impetus  of  the  moving  veficles  being  fup- 
pofed  to  compenfate  for  their  lofs  of  furface.  1  hus  a 
heavy  body  fullained  in  a  fluid  by  a  hair,  and  moved  up 
and  down  therein,  preffes  more  on  the  bottom  than 
when  held  at  reft  ;  which  additional  preffure  will  be  the 
greater  as  the  velocity  of  the  falling  veficles  is  greater; 
a  greater  impulfe  being  required  to  break  through  the 
vis  inertia  of  the  contiguous  particles  in  a  lefs  time  than 
in  a  larger. 

But  we  have  both  reafon  and  experiment  againft  this  ob~ 
je£tion  ;  for  the  velocity  of  the  veficles,  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  muft  neceflarily  be  very  fmall,  and  their  impulfe 
inconfiderable  ;  befides,  the  vis  inertia  of  the  air  muft  be 
exceedingly  weak,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  fubtility;  and 
it  muft  be  a  very  improper  vehicle  to  convey  an  impulfe 
to  a  diftance  by  reafons  of  its  elafttcity  ;  we  alfo  find,  that 
a  piece  of  lead,  which  is  a  ponderous  body,  falling  with 
great  moment,  gravitates  confiderably  lefs,  in  its  defcent 
through  water,  which  is  a  grofs  unelaftic  medium,  than 
when  fuftained  at  reft  therein  ;  in  which  the  feveral  expe¬ 
riments  of  Reaumur,  Ramazzini,  and  Defaguliers,  all 
agree. 

M.  de  Luc  fuppofes,  that  the  changes  obferved  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  are  principally  produced  by  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  vapours  floating  in  it.  Others  have 
attributed  the  effeft  to  vapours,  but  have  given  a  different 
explication  of  it.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  vapours  diminifh 
the  fpecific  gravity,  and  confequently  the  abfolute  weight 1 
of  thofe  columns  of  the  atmofphere  into  which  they  are 
received,  which,  notwithftanding  this  admixture,  remain 
of  an  equal  height  with  the  adjoining  columns  that  confift 
of  pure  or  dry  air.  He  afterwards  more  largely  explains 
and  vindicates  this  theory,  and  applies  it  to  the  folution  of 
the  principal  phenomena  of  the  barometer ,  conneRed  with, 
or  produced  by  the  varying  denfity  and  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere. 

See  a  fummary  of  the  numerous  hypothefes  that  have  been 
framed  for  explaining  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  by 
Pafcal,  Beal,  Wallis,  Garcin,  Garden,  Lifter,  Halley, 
Garften,  de  la  Hire,  Mariotte,  Le  Cat,  Woodward,  Leib¬ 
nitz,  de  Mai  ran,  Hamberger,  D.  Bernouilli,  and  Mul- 
chenbroeck,  in  M.  de  Luc’s  Recherches  fur  les  Modifica¬ 
tions  de  1’ Atmofphere,  vol.  i.  ch.  ^ee  on  the  fubjedft 
of  this  article,  both  volumes  of  that  excellent  work,  pajfm. 
Barometers,  Animal,  fee  Sm-Anemonies. 
BAROMETRICAL  observations,  make  a  branch  or  fpecies 
of  thofe  called  meteorological  obfervations. 

Modern  philofophers  fpeak  much  of  the  importance  of 
barometrical  obfervations.  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Beal,  Cru- 
quius,  de  la  Hire,  and  others,  have  publifhed  colleRions 
of  barometrical  obfervations,  made  at  Oxford,  Leyden, 
Delft,  Paris,  Zurich,  in  China,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N" 
55.  N°  249.  N°  256.  381.  &c. 

Dr.  Jurin,  lias  publilhed  an  invitatory  paper,  for  making 
barometrical  obfervations  by  joint  confent.  Phil.  Irani. 

N°  379,  p-  423. 

Barometrical  phofphorus.  See  Phosphorus. 
BARON,  a  perfon  who  holds  a  barony. 

Baron,  is  a  term  whofe  origin  and  primary  import  are  much 
contefted.  Some  will  have  it  originally  denote  a  man, 
cci/rjp;  fome  a  hero,  or  valiant  man  ;  fome  a  libertinu v,  or 
freeman  ;  fome  a  great  or  rich  man  ;  fome  a  vaffal  or  liege¬ 
man. —  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we 
find  ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir ,  a flout 
or  valiant  man  ;  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was 
that  thofe  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  ba¬ 
ronet,  as  being  the  liraveft  men  in  the  army  ;  and  as  princes 
frequently  rewarded  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  thofe  about 
them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  foi  any  noble 
perfon  who  holds  a  fee  immediately  of  the  king.  Ifidore 
and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word,  in  its  original  fenfe, 
to  fignify  a  mn  cenary  Joldhcr.  Meflieurs  of  the  Port  Royal 
derive  it  from  @xpe;.  weight,  or  authority -  Cicero  ufes  the 
word  baro ,  for  a  ftupid  brutal  man  ;  and  the  old  Germans 
make  mention  of  bujfeiting  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  villain ;  as  the 
Italians  (till  ufe  the  word  barone,  to  fignify  a  beggar. — M. 
De  Marca  derives  ba>  on  from  the  German  bar,  man,  oxfrec- 
man  ;  others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulifh,  Celtic,  and 
Hebrew  languages  ;  but  the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  comes  from  the  Spanifhz/tfrff,  zjlout,  nobkperfon ;  whence 
wives  come  to  call  their  hufbrnds,  and  princes  their  te¬ 
nants.  barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards,  the  word  baron  fignifies  a  man  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  the  old  glollary  of  Philomenes  tranflates  baron 
by  avr,p,  man. 

2aron  *s  more  particular  ufed,  among,  us,  for  a  lord,  or 
_cer  of  the  loweft  clafs ;  or  a  degree  of  nobility  next  be- 
!vol.I.N°  34, 


low  that  of  a  vifeount,  and  above  that  of  a  knight,  or  a 
baronet.  e 

Barons  are  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  fuch. — They  are  not  girt  with  a 
fword  at  their  creation,  nor.  had  they  any  coronets  till 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  who  gave  them  a  circle  of 
gold  with  fix  pearls  fet  clofe  to  the  rim. 

In  ancient  records,  the  word  barons  included  all  the  nobility 
of  England,  becaufe  regularly  all  noblemen  were  barons, 
though  they  had  alfo  a  higher  dignity. — And  therefore  the 
charter  of  king  Edward  I.  which  is  an  expofition  of  what 
relates  to  barons  in  Magna  Charta,  concludes  tejlibus  archi- 
epfeopis,  epifeopts ,  baronibus ,  Sic.  And  the  great  council 
of  the  nobility,  when  they  confided,  befides  earls  and 
barons,  of  dukes,  marquifes,  See.  were  comprehended 
under  the  name  de  la  c ounce l  de  baronage. 

Barons  by  ancient  tenure  were  thofe  who  held  by  certain  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  king,  who  Rill  referved  the  tenure  in  chief 
tohimfelf.  We  alfo  read  of  barons  by  temporal  tenure  ;  who 
are  fuch  as  hold  honours,  caftles,  manors,  as  heads  of  their 
barony ,  that  is,  by  grand  fergeanty  ;  by  which  tenure  they 
were  anciently  fummoned  to  parliament.  But  at  prefent 
a  baron,  by  tenure  is  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be 
called  thither  by  writ. 

'Yhtbaronshy  tenure,  after  the  Conqueft  were  divided  into 
majorcs  and  mir.ores ,  and  were  fummoned  accordingly  to 
parliament ;  the  majores,  or  greater  barons ,  by  immediate 
writ  from  the  king  ;  the  miner es  or  leffer  barons,  by  gene¬ 
ral  writ  from  the  high  fherifF,  at  the  king’s  command. 
The  ancients  diftinguifhed  the  greater  barons  from  the  lefs 
by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurifdi&ion,  to  the 
former,  and  only  inferior  juriftlidtion  over  fmaller  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  latter. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer  are  judges,  four  in  number,  one  of 
whom  is  called  the  chief  baron,  and  the  other  three  puifne 
barons,  to  whom  the  admini  (Ration  of  juftice  is  commit¬ 
ted  in  caules  between  the  king  and  his  fubjetls,  touching 
matters  belonging  to  the  exchequer,  and  the  king’s  revenue. 
They  are  called  barons,  becaufe  barons  of  the  realm  were 
ufed  to  be  employed  in  that  office. 

Their  office  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  accounts  of  the  king  ;  to 
which  end  they  have  auditors  under  them;  as  well  as  to 
decide  caufes  relating  to  the  revenue,  brought  by  any 
means  into  the  exchequer  :  fo  that,  of  late,  they  have  been 
conftantly  perfons  learned  in  the  law  ;  whereas  formerly 
they  were  majores  &  diferetiores  in  regno,  Jive  de  clero  ejjcnt, 
five  de  curia.  See  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Barons  of  the  cinque  ports ,  are  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  ele&ed  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each  port.  See 
Cinque  Ports. 

Thofe  who  have  been  mayors  of  Corfe-Caftle,  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  are  alfo  denominated  barons. — As  were  formerly, 
likewife,  the  chief  citizens  of  London. 

Baron  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  hulband,  in  relation  to  the  wife ; 
which  two,  in  law,  are  called  baron  and  feme.  See  Hus¬ 
band  and  W ife. 

Baron  and  feme,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  the  coats  of  arms  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  fame  efeut- 
cheon  :  the  man’s  being  always  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  the 
woman’s  on  the  finifer. — But  here  the. wife  is  fuppofed  net 
an  heirefs;  for  then  her  coat  muft  be  borne  by  the  huf- 
band  on  an  in-efcutcheon,  or  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

Baron,  court.  See  Court. 

Baron,  prendcr  de.  See  Prender. 

BARONET,  among  Modern  Writers,  denotes  a  dignity,  or 
deg/ee  of  honour,  next  beneath  a  baron,  and  above  a 
knight ;  having  precedency  of  all  knights,  excepting  thofe 
of  the  Garter. 

The  dignity  of  baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  isthe  loweft 
degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary.  The  order  was  found¬ 
ed  by  king  James  I.  at  the  fuggeftion  of  fir  Robert  Cot¬ 
ton,  in  161 1,  when  two  hundred  baronets  were  created  at 
once  ;  to  which  number,  by  the  patent,  they  were  always 
to  be  reftrained.  Though,  it  is  faid,  there  are  now  four 
times  that  number. 

They  had  feveral  confiderable  privileges  given  them,  with 
an  habendum  to  them  and  their  heirs  male.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  charge  their  coat  with  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  which 
are,  in  a  field  argent,  a  hand  gules  ;  and  that  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  defending  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland, 
againft  the  rebels,  who  then  harraffed  it  extremely  :  to 
which  end  they  were  each  to  raife  and  keep  up  thirty  fol- 
diers,  at  their  own  expence,  for  three  years  together  ;  or 
to  pay  into  the  exchequer  a  fum  fufficient  to  do  it ;  which 
at  8 d.  per  day  per  head,  was  1095/. 

Baronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their  patents, 
by  the  terms  of  which  no  honour  is  to  be  erected  between 
barons  and  baronets. 

The  title  Sir  is  granted  them  by  a  peculiar  claufe  in  their 
patents,  though  they  be  not  dubbed  knights.  —  But  both  a 
baronet,  and  his  eldeft  fen,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim 
•knighthood. 

BARONIZE  caput.  Sec  Caput. 
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BARONY,  Baronia,  or  Baronagium,  the  lordfhip,  or 
*ee  of  a  baron,  either  temporal  or  fpirituat. 

In  which  fenfe  barony  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  honour . 

A  barmy may  be  conlidered  as  a  lordlhipheld  by  fome  fer- 
v-ce  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  what  is  other- 
wile  called  grand Jergeanty. 

BrZ°T'  ln  ^eir,fir/1  creatio"’  moved  from  the  king  him- 
felf,  'he  chief  lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and  could  beholden 
immediately  of  no  other  lord.  For  example  :  the  king  en¬ 
feoffed  a  man  of  a  great  feigneurie  in  land,  to  hold  to  the 
perfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
by  baronial  ferv.ce,  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of  twenty,  W, 
fixty  knights,  or  of  fuch  other  number  of  knights,  eithci 
more  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his  enfeoffment  limited  or 
appointed.— In  the  ages  next  after  the  Conqueft,  when  a 
great  lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the  king  of  a  large  feigneurie, 
fuch  feigneurie  was  called  a  barony  ;  but,  more  commonly 
an  honour:  as,  the  honour  of  Gloucefter,  the  honour  of  Wa- 
Imgtord,  the  honour  of  Lancafter  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
and  the  like.  There  were  in  England  certain  honours, 
which  were  often  called  by  Norman  or  other  foreign  names, 
that  is  to  fay,  fomet.mes  by  theEnglilh,  and  fometimes  by 
the  foreign  name.  T  his  happened  when  the  fame  perfon 
was  lord  of  an  honour  in  Normandy,  or  fome  other  foreign 
country,  and  alfo  of  in  honour  in  England.  For  example, 
5  de  For2;>  ^  Force,  or  de  Fortibus,  was  lord  of 
the  honour  of  Albermarle  in  Normandy,  he  was  alfo  lord 
of  two  honours  in  England,  to  wit,  the  honour  of  Holder- 
nefle,  and  the  honour  of  Skipton  in  Cravene.  Thefe  ho- 
norm  in  England  were  fometimes  called  by  the  Norman 
name,  the  honour  of  Albermarle,  or  the  honour  of  the  earl 
of  A  bermarlc.  In  like  manner,  the  earl  of  Britannie  was 
brd  of  the  honour  of  Britannie  in  France,  andalfoof  the 
honour  of  Richmond  in  England:  the  honour  of  Rich¬ 
mond  was  fometimes  called  by  the  foreign  name,  the  ho- 
»«*rof  Britannie,  or  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Brrannie. 
I  us  fcrveth  to  explain  the  terms,  honour  of  Aiberma-le  in 
England,  honor  Albermarlue,  or  cowit  is  MermarH a  in  Anglia , 
ho  or  Britannia,  or  comilis  Britannia  in  Anglia ,  the  honour 
t  Cmanme,  or  the  earl  of  Britannie  in  England.  Nor 
that  A, bermarleor  Britannie  werem  England,  hut  that  the 

fame  perfpn i  refpeftively  was  Joui  ot'  eath  of  the  paid  ho_ 
nours  abroad  and  of  each  of  the  faid  honours  in  England. 
7  he  ba[0n,es  belonging  to  bilbopsare  by  fome  called  vega 
ha,  as  being  held  folely  on  the  king’s  liberal ity.  Thefe  do 
not  confiff  m  one  barony  alone,  but  in  many  ;  for,  tot  cram 
baronia,  quot  tnajora  pradia. 

A  barony ,  according  to  Bratton,  is  a  right  indivifible  : 
wherefore,  if  an  inheritance  to  be  divided  among  the  co¬ 
parceners,  though  feme  capital  mefl'uagep  may  be  divided, 
yet, f  the  capital  meffuagebe  the  head  of  a  county,  or  barony- 
it  may  not  be  parcelled  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  left,  by  this  di- 
vifion,  many  of  the  rights  of  counties  and  baronies  by 
degrees  come  to  nothing,  to  the  prejudice  of ,he  realm; 

F  A  RHP  rrcfa!d  %  be  ComPofed  of  counties  and  baronies. 

EAROP  ns,  or  Baroptinus  Lapis,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  natu  rail  Its  to  a  fpecies  of  Hone,  fuppofed  to  have 
wonderful  virtues  agamlt  venemous  bites,  externally  ap- 
phe<l.  Pliny  has  left  us  but  a  very  Ihortdefcription  of  it: 
he  fays  ,t  was  black  in  colour,  but  variegated  with  large 
fpots  of  red  and  white.  ° 

BAROSCOPE,  a  machine  contrived  to  fiiew  the  alteration 
in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  See  Barometer. 

BARQlJETTE.Tr  B a  RcTETrT’in^r5  *nd  C*05r*®»  vicleo- 

„  i  n-  r  C.HE1  ta,  m  the  Meditenanean, de- 

,  a  lefler  fort  of  barks,  ufed  for  the  fervice  of  gallies 
much  as  boats  and  fhallops  are  for  other  Ihips,  as  to§ fetch 

BXRR.f,0SeeWBlt  PCrf°nS  #lhore’  Jd 

Barr,  Barra,  or  Barro,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a  Portu- 

ftufL  and  «hea|fLre’  rfed  the  menf^ation  of  cloths, 
tuff  ,  and  the  like;  fix  whereof  are  equivalent  to  ten  ca- 

BAR^R A  Ih t'iV  "f  -1  CTdr  CqUal  f°  *  °f  a  Par!s  ell. 

Ba  rra  the  Spantjh,  is  the  fame  with  the  yard  of  Seville 

t**  %  Vcaeantr  15  eqU?‘  t0  of  the  Paris  ell. 

bARR  of  Caji,  u  is  equal  to  *  0f  the  Paris  ell. 

Barr  of At  r, agon  is  equal  to of  the  Paris  ell.  Savar.  Ditt 
Com.  p.  273.  x-'ier. 

Barr  is  alio  ufed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for 
a  weight,  more  frequently  called  bahar. 

BAR-Jtce  a  fpec.es  of  falfe  dice  Co  formed  as  tint  they 
w,l  noteafily  heon  certain  fides,or  turn  up  certain  points 
Burr-due  ftand  oppofed  to  flat  dice,  which  come  up  on 
certain  points  oftener  than  they  Ihould  do  P 

BARRACKS.  See  Baracks/ 

^ R  ACOL,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  byArtedi,  from 
the  Venetians,  to  exprefs  the  fpecies  of  ray-filh,  called  by 
Bellomus  and  Gefner  rmraletus,  and  by  others  rata  oculata 

latrJt  ST?f  Xn  edi  Cries  in  ita  mucb better cha- 

radter  of  the  filh  ,  he  calls  it  the  r  a  v,  with  a  fmooth  back 
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bar 

and  belly,  and  with  the  eyes  furrounded  with  a  feries  of 

BARR  a/ am  en0ther  r°WS  °f  them  0,1  the  toil- 
BARRACAN,  or  Barracan,  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of  ffuff 

belonging  to  the  clafs  of  camblets,  only  of  a  grain  much 
coarfer  .hen  the  reft,  mnnufaflure,,  i”,  dire?,  pm3 ‘of 
Trance  and  Flanders,  chiefly  at  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
Louen,  and  Lille,  and  now  in  England. 

fmm'Tr<1  18  ba,rbfous  Latin>  formed,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
from  barra,  q  d.  barrarum  forrnam  referens.  Du-Cange. 
Ihe  chief  ufe  of  barragans,  called  alfo  by  the  French  bcu- 
lacam,  is  for  furtouts,  or  upper  garments  againft  the  rain, 

1  g,  when  good,  ol  fo  clofe  a  grain,  that  the  water  will 
1  t  lo a*  through,  but  only  run  upon  them, 
for  the  woof,  its  thread  is  fingle,  twilled,  and  fine  fpun  ; 
that  of  the  warp  is  double  or  triple,  i.  e.  compofed  of  two 
or  three  threads  well  twilled  together.  The  ufual  matter 
u  is  made  of,  is  wool ;  though  there  are  fome  made  at 
Eouen  where  the  warp  is  hemp,  and  the  woof  wool, 
borne  barragans ,  again,  are  made  of  wool,  dyed  before  it 
comes  to  the  loom  ;  others  are  woven  white,  and  dyed  af¬ 
terwards,  red  black,  blue,  brown,  &c.  They  are  not 
fulled,  but  only  boiled  two  or  three  times  in  fair  water, 
when  they  come  from  the  loom  ;  then  calendered  to  make 

them  fmooth  and  even  ;  and  hilly,  made  into  rolls  called 
pieces  ot  harragan. 

BARR  AT1,  barred  an  appellation  given  to  the  Carmelites 
after  they  were  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  white  cap,  and 
wear  cowls  ffnped  black  and  white. 

BARRA  1  RY  is  ufed  for  bribery  or  corruption  in  a  judge, 
giving  a  falfe  lenience  for  money.  6 

Barratry  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  .Age  Writers,  for  fraud 
Baratry  making  of  contra£fs,  fales,  oc  the  like.  See 

BARRE.  See  Bar. 

BARREL  an  obiong  veffel,  of  a  fpheroidal,  or  rather  a  cy- 

nn  .on  igure,  uled  for  the  holding  divers  forts  of  goods 
both  liquid  and  dry.  b 

Babels  are  of  divers  ufes  in  artillery,  as  for  powder,  fmall 
ihot,  flints,  fulphur,  falt-petre,  rofin,  pitch,  quick-match, 
ami  many  other  things.  * 

Barreh  filled  with  earth  ferve  to  make  a  parapet  to  cover 
the  men,  like  gabions  and  canvas  bags. 

Barrels,  fire,  are  calks  of  divers  capacities,  filled  with 
bombs,  grenadoes,  fire  pots,  mixed  with  great  quantities 
of  tow  fnaked  m  petrol,  turpentine,  pitch,  &c.  ufed  by 

Iff  benT<^ !  to,defend  breaches*  Thefc  are  fometimes 
alfo  called  thundering  barrels,  being  to  be  rolled  down  on 

the  enemy  on  their  entering  the  bleach. 

Barrel  is  alfo  ufed  fora  certain  quantity,  or  weight  of  fe- 
veral  merchandizes;  which  is  various  as  the  commodities 

T*ie  Fngliffi  barrel,  winemeafure,  contains  the  eighth  part 

?  A* Un:  th,e  fourtb  Part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  moiety  of  a 
hogffiead,  that  is,  thirty  one  gallons  and  a  half;  of  beer 
n  contains  thirty-fix  gallons  ;  and  of  ale  thirty  two  gallons. 
1  he  barrel  of  beer,  vinegar,  or  liquid  preparing  for  vine¬ 
gar,  is  to  contain  34  gallons,  according  to  the  Itandard  of 
mV  Cqi?rt/,  10  an(i  1 1  W.  III.  cap.  21. 
i  he  barrel  of  herrings  is  to  contain  32  gallons,  wine  mea- 
fi^re  ,  bang  about  28  gallons,  old  ftandard  :  ufually  a- 

Tl  eUrg/V  °,Ut  1000  ful1  herrings,  13  Eliz.  cap.7 ,  r . 
lc  a>rcl  of  falmon  is  to  contain  42  gallons,  r  Q  C;,p 

j  h.7  'Jr'  barr.‘Ui “'»•  ">=  f-me.  «Ed.’lf. lip . 

I  he  bar ,  e.  of  foap  is  to  contain  256  pounds  ,  1 0  A.  capP  in 
1  he  lar„l  or  W4  of  Florence  I,  a  liquid  meafure  con 

Th  "L,°  /  /*'““•  °’  °"e  ,h,rd  »f  »  1“  or  ftaio. 

\  he  band  banque  of  Paris,  contains  210  pints,  or  26 

oife  tun.3  3  ha]fi  fCUr  bariqUCS  makc  lhrcPe  muids>  or 

A?atmy\  denotes  a  pretty  large  cavity  fituated 

which  /  UnV°f  thC  EAR*  Hned  Wlth  a  membrane,  n 

be  uM  of?  are,fCVeral  VdnS  and  arteries'  is  faid  ^ 

there  !r/fnPUI;Ukn£Lmatterinchildren  5  and’  in  i»  cavity 
there  are  four  fmall  bones,  viz.  the  malleolus,  the  incus ,  the 

fiapes,  and  the  os  orbiculare. 

Barrel  0/  a  clock ,  is  a  cylindrical  part,  about  which  the 

cafK 7$:  anfw"'ng  “  whal  in  wa,c,‘es  is  r~p«ir 

^Is  wound  aj°lk>  ^  tbe  cyIIndrical  Part  whereon  the  line 

fUm?' 13  thc  wooden  fube>  whIch  makes  the 

BARlIlTL  NGgtr’  and  Whcrdn  thc  Pifton  moves. 
iifc^sol^et  an  PUtUt)g  UP  certain  commodities 

Gun-powder  for  the  land  fervice  is  often  barrelled  double, 

the  b.m-!  It  1S  p  m  bejng  enc]Qfed  .n  aaether  barre^ 

ferr  n  nPreVieiltthe  p0,Wdcr-Catching  moiftl,re  m  thc  fub- 
terraneous  places  it  is  kept  in,  and  partly  to  enable  it  the 

better  to  bear  the  motion  and  jolting  of  cartages  when 
it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  another  place.  S  * 

fl *LLlKG'ft>erri”i*  imports  the  cutting  off  their  head. 
”  ,hcl'  'hl0”'“  «>>'  t«f.,  and  alifrwirds  puMirg 

Out 
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fiilt  the  guts,  falting  them,  and  putting  them  up  in  barrels . 
There  are  two  forts  of  barrelled  herrings  ;  one  wherein  they 
are  laid  orderly,  layer  over  layer,  called  by  fome  packed 
herrings  ;  the  other  whereiti  they  are  thrown  at  random, 
called  herring  in  wrack. 

T.  he  difference  arifesthus  i  as  fad  as  the  filhermen  catch 
the  herrings,  they  throw  them  on  the  deck  of  the  vcffel ; 
where  having  gutted  and  falted  them,  they  throw  them 
at  random  into  the  barrel,  to  be  carried  home  :  this  is 
the  herring  in  wrack. 

When  arived  afiiore,  they  take  the  fifh  out  of  thefe  bar¬ 
rels,  call  them  into  a  tub,  and  falting  them  anew,  range 
them  handfomely  in  their  barrels  again,  laying  fait  over 
them,  to  preferve  them:  thefeare  the  packed  herrings.  And 
in  this  ftate  it  is  they  are  ufually  fold. 

BARREN  ground ,  is  that  which  being  fowed  produces  no 
crop,  or,  at  mold,  fo  {lender  a  crop,  that  it  will  not  defray 
the  charge  of  its  tillage. 

Barren  money  is  ufed,  in  the  Civil  Law .  for  that  which  is 
not  put  out  to  intereft. 

Ba  r ren  corn ,  the  name  given  to  a  diflemper  in  corn  by  M. 
Aimen,  who  firft  obferved  it.  It  is  moll  common  in  wheat 
and  rye;  the  ears  of  which  are  long,  lean,  and  white  ;  in 
fome  the  ftamina  are  dry,  tranfparent,  and  horned  :  the 
female  organs  are  fmal!,  whiter,  and  lefs  velvetty  than  in 
healthy  ears  ;  in  others  the  filaments  are  fmaller,  the  api¬ 
ces  are  void  of  farina,  and  the  ftigmata  badly  unfolded. 
It  is  owing  either  to  the  too  hidden  growth  of  the  corn ; 
to  froft,  or  to  hot  gleams  of  fun-fhine  after  hard  fhowers  ; 
and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  to  infers.  Count 
Ginnani  imputes  this  difeafe  of  corn  to  the  faultinefs  of 
the  foil;  and  he  recommends  particular  attention  to  the 
amendment  of  it  by  fucli  means  as  are  heft  fuitahle  to  its 
nature  ;  and  he  alfo  diredls  to  change  the  feed  every  year. 
Barren//)^.;,  a  name  given  by  hufbandmen  tothofewhofe 
waters  are  injurious  to  land.  Such  are  molt  of  thofe  that 
flow  from  coal-mines,  or  through  beds  of  fulphureous’  mi¬ 
nerals. 

BARRENNESS.  See  Sterility. 

BARREN  W  ORE,  Epimedium,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
tetrondria  monopynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  a  three-leaved  empalement,  which  falls  off;  it 
hath  four  obtufe  petals,  and  four  ne&ariums,  which  are 
cup-fhaped,  and  as  large  as  the  petals  ;  with  four  ftamina, 
and  an  oolong  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  pod,  with  one  cell,  enclofing  many  oblong  feeds. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  the  parts  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
leaves  triturated,  and  made  into  a  cataplafm  with  oil,  and 
fo  applied  to  the  breads,  prevent  their  farther  growth  ; 
the  root  caufes  barrennefs.  The  leaves  triturated,  and 
drank  to  the  quantity  of  five  drams,  in  urine-,  for  five  days 
together,  after  the  menflrual  purgation,  Diofcorides  fays, 
effectually  prevent  conception i 
BARRICADE,  or  Barricado.  a  military  term  for  a  fence 
or  retrenchment,  haflily  made  with  veflels,  or  balkets  of 
earth,  carts,  trees,  palifades,  or  the  like,  to  preferve  an 
army  from  the  enemy’s  fhot,  or  affault. 

The  mo  ft  ufual  matter  of  barricades  is  pales,  or  flakes 
which  are  croffed  with  battoons,  and  fhod  with  iron  at  the 
feet ;  ufuallv  fet  up  in  pafi'ages,  or  breaches,  to  keep  back 
as  well  the  horfe  as  foot. 

Barricade,  in  the  Marine.,  is  a  ftrong  wooden  rail,  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  -and  extending,  as  a  fence,  acrofs  the 
foremoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  Ihips  of  war,  the 
intervals  between  the  pillars  are  commonly  filled  with 
cork,  junks  of  old  cable,  or  plaited  cordage.  About  a  foot 
above  the  rail,  there  extends  a  double  rope-netting,  fup- 
ported  by  cranes  of  iron  ;  and  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  netting  are  fluffed  hammocks,  filled  with  the  Teamen’s 
bedding,  to  intercept  fmall  {hot  fired  by  fwivel-guns  and 
mufkets,  in  time  of  battle. 

BARRIER,  a  kind  of  fence  made  at  a  paffage,  retrenchment, 
gate,  & c.  to  flop  up  the  entry  thereof.  See  Defence. 

It  is  ufually  made  of  great  {takes,  about  four  or  five  feet 
high,  placed  at  the  diltance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  one 
another,  with  overthwart  rafters  ;  ferving  to  flop  either 
horfe  orfoot  that  would  rufli  in. — In  the  middle  is  a  move- 
able  bar  of  wood,  which  opens  and  (huts  at  pleafure. 
Barriers  have  been  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  a  martial  exer- 
eife  of  men,  armed,  and  fighting  together  with  fliort 
fwords,  with  certain  rails,  or  bars,  whereby  they  were 
enclofed  from  the  fpe£lators. 

Barriers,  orBARRiEREs.  Thus  they  call  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  the  places  where 
the  cuftom-houfes  are  eftablifhed  ;  and  where  the  officers 
receive  the  duties  of  importation,  according  to  the  tariff 
fettled  by  the  king’s  council.  They  are  called  barriers  be- 
caufe  the  paffages,  through  which  the  carriages  and  mer- 
chandifes  liable  to  pay  duties  are  to  pafs,  are  (hut  up  with 
a  wooden  bar,  which  turns  upon  a  hinge,  and  is  opened 
and  Ihut  at  the  will  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers. 

There  are  at  Paris  fixty  of  thofe  barrier s,  all  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fuburbs. 
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BARRING  a  Vein,  an  operation  performed  by  farriers  oh  the 
veins  of  horfes  legs,  and  of  other  parts,  in  order  to  flop 
the  courfe,  and  lefferi  the  quantity,  of  the  malignant  hu¬ 
mours  which  prevail  there. 

It  is  done  by  opening  the  {kin  above  the  part,  and,  after 
hliengaging  it,  and  tying  it  both  above  and  below,  flrikin- 
between  the  two  ligatures. 

When  hordes  have  got  traverfe  mules,  or  kibed  heels,  and 
rat-tails,  or  arrefts  in  the  hinder  legs,  it  is  common  to 
oA  R  R  a  vein. 

BAP'-KISTER,  aperfon  qualified  and  impowered  to  plead, 
and  defend  the  caufes  of  clients  in  the  courts  of  juftice! 
I  he  word  is  formed  from  bar ,  barra,  a  name  given  the 
place  where  they  {land  to  plead. 

Barrifters ,  in  the  Engliffi  law,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
licentiates,  and  advocates ,  in  other  countries  and  courts, 
where  the  civil,  &c.  laws  obtain. 

Anciently  they  weredenominated  amongus,  apprentices  of 
the  law,  app-'enticit  juris-,  now  ufually  counfellors  at  law. 
They  feem  to  have  been  firft  appointed  by  an  ordinance 
of  king  Edward  1.  in  parliament,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign. 

To  pafs  barrifters ,  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  ftudy 
eight  years,  now  only  feven,  and  fometimes  fewer.  The 
exercile  required  vias  twelve  grand  moots,  performed  in 
the  inns  of  chancery  in  time  of  the  grand  readings,  and 
t  wenty-four  petty  moots  at  the  inns  of  chancery  in  term- 
time,  before  the  readers  of  the  refpeiflive  inns  of  chancery. 
Barrifters,  according  to  Fortefcue,  might  be  called  to  the 
ftate  and  degree  of  fer'jeants,  when  they  were  of  fixteeii 
years  {landing. 

Utter  barrifters,  according  to  fome,  are  pleaders  without 
the  bar;  they  are  thus  called  to  rftftinguiffi  them  from 
benchers,  or  thofe  who  have  been  readers,  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  plead  within  the  bar  ;  hence  called  inner  barrift 
ters,  5  El.  cap.  i. 

BARR11US,  in  A- trquity,  a  military  {hout,  raifed  by  the 
^  Roman  fold  ers  at  the  firft  charge  on  the  enemy. 

L  ARROW,  in  the  Englifh  Topography,  denotes  a  large  hil- 
lock  or  mount  of  earth  raifed  or  call  up  by  art ;  fuppofed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  tumu  i,  or  fepulchres. 
Dr.  Plott  takes  notice  of  two  forts  of  barrows  in  Oxford- 
ftvre;  one  placed  on  the  military  ways,  the  other  iu  the 
fields,  meadows,  woods,  &c. 

The  former  were  doubtlefs  of  Roman  ere&ion  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  more  probably  ereaed  by  the  Britons  or  Danes. 

Some  ot  thefe  barrows  appear  rude,  and  eroded  only  of 
earth  .  others  are  more  regular,  trenched  round  ;  fome 
with  two  or  three  circumvallations,  and  l'urmounted  with 
monumental  Hones  Plott’s  Nat.  Hift.  Oxford .  ch.  io.  §48. 
They  are  to  be  mec  with  in  feveral  parts  of  England: 
thofe  in  Wiltffiire  are  well  known.  We  have  an  ex¬ 
amination  ot  the  barrows  in  Cornwall  by  Dr.  Williams,  in 
the  Phil  I  ranf.  N°  458.  from  whofe  obfervations  we  find 
that  thefe  barrows  arc  compofed  of  foreign  or  adventitious 
earth  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  does  not  rife  on  the  place,  but 
is  fetched  from  fome  diftance. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  thele  barrows  were  ere£led  for 
fepulchres;  and  this  conjedures  feems  well  confirmed  by 
the  urn  found  in  one  of  them.  This  urn  is  made  of  burnt 
or  calcined  earth,  very  hard,  and  very  black  in  the  infide  * 
it  has  four  fmall  handles,  ana  in  it  were  found  feven 
quarts  of  burnt  bones  and  aflies. 

That  it  was  the  ancient  pradice  to  burn  the  dead,  is  well 
known  ;  and  from  thefe  barrows  it  appears,  how  the  na¬ 
tions,  that  pradifed  this  way  of  burial,  exprefled  their  re¬ 
gard  for  the  dead.  It  was  by  ereddng  over  their  allies  thefe 
barrows ,  or  tumuli ,  compofed  of  earth  and  ftone  brought 
from  diftant  places  ;  and  the  barrow  was  generally  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power  of  the  deceafed 
perfon.  Each  foldier  or  friend  might  bring  fome  of  the 
earth  or  ftones  from  diftant  places  where  they  lived,  and 
thus  compofe  the  tumulus.  Many  paffages  might  be  quoted 
from  ancient  authors  to  this  purpofe.  Phil.  Tranf.  loc.  cit. 
See  an  account  of  the  numerous  tumuli ,  or  barrows,  difi* 
corered  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Siberia,  in  the  Archso- 
logia,  vol.  ii. 

Barrows,  in  the  Salt  Works ,  are  cafes  made  with  flat  cleft 
wickers,  in  the  fliape  almoft  of  a  fugar-loaf,  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  uppermoft.  wherein  the  fait  is  put,  as  it  corns,  and 
fet  to  drain.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  53.  p.  io<5c.  Houeht. 
Colled.  N°  21 1.  p.  81. 

BARROWISTS,  in  Eccleftaftical  Htftory .  See  Brownists. 
BARRULET,  in  Heraldry ,  is  the  half  of  the  clofet,  or  the 
quarter  of  the  bar. 

BARRY,  in  Heraldry. — When  an  efctitcheon  is  divided  bar- 
ways  into  an  even  number  of  partitions,  and  confifts  of 
two  or  more  tinctures,  interchangeably  difpofed,  it  is  ex- 
preffed  in  blazon  by  the  word  barry,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  is  to  be  fpecified. — E.  gr.  barry  of  fo  many  pieces. 

If  the  divifions  be  odd  the  field  rauft  be  firft  named,  and 
the  number  of  bars  exprefled. 
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BA&RY-BENDY  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  evenly 
both  bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  trail fverfe  and 
diagonal,  interchangeably  varying  the  tindlures  of  which 
it  confifts.  — Thus,  he  bears  barry -bendy,  or  and  fable,  bee 

Tab.  Herald,  jig.  4.  ,  . 

BARRY-P1LY  is  when  a  coat  is  divided,  as  reprelented  in 
Tab.  Herald,  jig.  5.  which  is  blazoned,  harry  pily  of  eight 
pieces. 

Barry,  counter.  See  Counter.  , 

BARSANIANI,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a  feft  who  held  all  the 
errors  of  the  Scverians  and  Theodofians. 

BARSE,  in  Ichthyology ,  an  Englilh  name  from  the  common 
PEARCH,  a  well  known  frefh-water  filh.  It  is  alio  tne 
name  now  in  ufe  for  the  fame  fifli  in  the  Saxon  language, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  Saxon  words  we  have  yet  retained. 
BARTERING,  the  aft  of  trucking  or  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another  of  like  value. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Spanilh  barator,  to  deceive ,  or 
circumvent  in  bargaining;  perhaps  becaufe  thofe  who  deal 
this  way  ufually  endeavour  to  over-reach  one  another. 

This  is  alfo  called  bartry ,  13  Eliz.  cap.  7* 

In  order  to  folvc  all  queftions  that  occur  under  this  arti¬ 
cle,  find  the  value  of  that  commodity,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  given,  and  then  find  how  much  of  the  other 
commodity  will  amount  to  that  fum  at  the  rate  pro- 
pofed. 

SaRTHOLEMEW’j  Hofpital.  See  Hospital.  _ 
BARTON,  in  Devonfhire  and  the  Weft  of  England,  is  ufed 
for  the  demefne  lands  of  a  manor.  Alfo  for  the  manor  - 
houfe. — And,  in  fome  places,  for  out-houfes,  fold-yards, 

BARTRAMIA  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  perian- 
thium,  cut  into  five  parts;  the  corolla  con  lifts  of  five 
wedge-fliaped  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  globular,  and  the  feeds 
are  four  in  number,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on 
♦he  other. 

%  ARTS!  A',  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
didynamia  angtofpermia  clafs,  which  feems  of  a  middle  na¬ 
ture  betweenthe  euphrajia,pedicu  laris,  and  rbvnantbus.  Ehe 
chara£lers  are  thefe  :  the  perianthium  confifts  of  one  leaf, 
ami  is  tubular  and  permanent  ;  it  is  bifid  ac  the  extremity, 
and  the  fegments  are  emarginated,  and  -are  coloured  ac  the 
points;  the  flower  confifts  of  one  petal,  and  is  of  the 
ringent  kind  ;  the  upper  lip  is  ereft,  narrow,  undivided, 
and  longer  than  the  cup  ;  the  ftamina  are  four  cetaceous 
filaments  of  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower,  but 
two  of  them  are  fhorter  than  the  others;  the  amherae  are 
oblong,  and  (land  clofe  together,  under  the  top  of  the  up¬ 
per  lip  of  the  flower ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  oval ;  the 
ftyle  is  capillary,  and  longer  than  the  (tamina  ;  and  the 
ftigma  is  obtufe  and  nutant ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule, 
of  a  comprefled  (hape,  and  pointed,  is  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  divided  by  a  membrane  into  two  ceils  within  ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  fmall. 

BARULES,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  a  fe£l  which  maintained  that 
the  Son  of  God  had  only  a  phantom  of  a  body  ;  that  fouls 
were  created  before  the  world,  and  that  they  lived  all  at 
one  time. 

BARU  l'H,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  feventeen  gan- 
tans  ;  it  ought  to  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  a  half, 
avoirdupois. 

BARYPYCNI,  0.r.pv7rvxvot,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  wasa  name 
given  to  fuch  chords  as  formed  the  graveft  notes  of  the 
feveral  spissa.  There  were  five  barypycni  in  the  fcale. 
See  PycnI. 

BARYTONUM,  from  papue,  grave,  and  rcvo <.  accent ,  in  the 
Greek  Grammar,  denotes  a  verb,  which  having  no  accent 
marked  on  the  laft  fyllable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  under- 

ftood . 

In  the  Italian  mufic,  barytono  anfwers  to  our  common 
pitch  of  bafs. 

HAS  relief.  See  Basso  relievo, 

BASAAL,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tree  growing 
about  Cochin.  Ray’s  Hill. 

BASALT,  artificial  or  black  porcelain,  a  compofition,  having 
nearly  the  fame  properties  with  the  natural baj~alt,  invented 
by  Meflrs.  Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and  applied  to  various 
purpofes  in  their  manufatfures. 

B  ASALTES,  a  kind  of  (tone,  defcribed  by  the  ancient  na- 
turalifts,  as  of  the  hardnefs  and  colour  of  iron.  See  lab. 
FoJJils,  Clajs  5. 

Pliny,  and  others  after  him,  write  the  word  bafaltes  ;  Sal- 
mafius  corrects  it,  bajalites.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that 
of  water,  as  3000  or  upwards  to  1000. 

The  larged  block  of  this  ftone  that  ever  was  feen,  Pliny, 
fays,  was  placed  by  Vefpafian  in  the  temple  of  Peace  :  in 
it  was  reprcfcnted  the  figure  of  Nilus,  with  fixteen  chil¬ 
dren  playing  about  it,  denoting  fo  many  cubits  of  its  rife: 
he  adds,  that  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  in  the  temple  of  Se- 
.  japis  at  Thebes,  which  refounded  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  'f 
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was  alfo  made  of  this  ftone.  How  this  miraculous  kind 
of  rcfonance  was  caufcd  feems  indicated  by  Juvenal,  Sat. 
xv.  ver.  5. 

—  Dim  id  in  magic*  refinant  ubi  Memncne  chorda — 

Moll  of  the  antique  Egyptian  figures  remaining  are  alfo 
apparently  of  the  fame  ftone. 

Some  of  the  ancients  call  it  lapis  Lyclius,  from  Lydia,  the 
place  where  it  was  found  in  moft  abundance  ;  and  among 
the  moderns  it  is  denominated  the  touch-stone,  as  be¬ 
ing  uftd  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  filver. 

It  is  hard,  heavy,  clofe,  black,  and  refills  the  file;  and  had 
its  name  from  bafial ,  iron  ;  or  pxcrca.ju,  diligenter  examine. 
— Dalechampius  fays,  there  are  Hones  of  the  fame  kind 
near  Gallon,  in  Normandy  ;  others  are  brought  from  hthi- 
opia  and  Germany. —  1  he  Giants  Caufeway  in  Ireland  is 
compofed  of  the  bafaltes. 

The  deferiptions  the  ancient  have  agreed  to  give  of  the  la~ 
faltes,  aS  carefully  collected  by  De  Boet,  aft’ord  us  a  very 
juft  and  accurate  account  of  the  Giants  Caufeway,  though 
that  author  had  never  feen  or  heard  of  it,  the  appearance 
of  this  marble,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  being  the 
fame,  and  thefe  accounts  plainly  evincing,  that  the  im- 
menfe  pile  of  the  bafalt'cs  in  Ireland  is  no  miracle,  nor  work 
of  art,  but,  perhaps,  the  nobieft  coiledlion  of  that  body 
which  the  world  has  to  fhew. 

Theoriginand  formation  of  this  marble  has  much  puzzled 
the  world  ;  but  we  may  conlider,  that  many  of  the  known 
folfile  bodies  have  a  pioperty,  like  falts,  of  arranging  them- 
fclves  into  different  figures  at  the  time  of  their  firlt  coale- 
fcencc  into  a  rnafs.  This  is  from  the  fame  laws  in  nature 
with  that  of  falts;  and  we  are  well  allured  by  daily  expe¬ 
rience,  that  cvyftaland  fpar,  according  to  this  natural  de¬ 
termination,  ever  form  regularly  angular  figu  es,  when  all 
the  proper  accidents  have  concurred  to  their  concretion. 
The  moft  common  figures  of  cryftals  are  the  hexangular 
columns ;  and  thofe  ot  fpar,  either  trigonal  columns,  or 
parallelepipeds.  The  com  binations  and  mixtures  of  thefe, 
in  different  degrees,  maynaturally  produce  mixea  figures, 
according  to  thefe  degtees ;  and  a  thu d  fubflance,  though 
in  it  felf  not  difpofed  by  nature  to  affume  or  arrange  itfelf 
into  any  particular  figure,  if  mixed  with  ihefe,  may  be 
able  to  fpread,  extend,  and  inlarge  the  figures  they  con¬ 
crete  into,  or  otherwife  alter  them. 

This  fubflance  has  been  referred  by  fome  authors, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  to  the  genus  of  marbles; 
though  differing  from  them  in  many  effential  qualities. 
The  bajaltes  is  vitreous,  analagous  in  fubflance  to  thehorny 
ftones.  It  lefifts  aqua  fortis,  and  the  chiffel,  and  only 
yields  to  a  violent  fire,  and  the  engraver’s  wheel.  When 
wrought  in  this  manner  it  acquires  the  polifh  of  the  an¬ 
cient  bafaltes ;  named  by  the  Italians  marmo  payagone.  M. 
Defmauft,  having  accurately  examined  {he  baf  altes,  which 
are  found  in  great  quantities  at  Auvergne,  attributes  their 
origin  to  the  matter  of  volcanos  refrigerated  from  fufion  ; 
and  he  was  naturally  Ld  to  this  hypothefis,  by  difeovering 
that  they  were  placed  on  beds  of  lavas,  and  Jeon clofe  to 
the  opening  of  an  extinguifhed  volcano.  M.  Rafpe  has 
adopted  this  hypothefis,  and- confirmed  it  by  his  own  ob- 
fervations  on  the  bafa!t  bills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caf- 
fel,  and  in  other  places  ;  this  fubflance  being  generally 
found  near  the  lavas  of  volcanos ;  and  the  whole  ifland 
of  Sicily,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  mount  /Etna,  abounding 
with  it.  This  opinion  is  farther  fupported  by  the  vitreous 
fubflance  of  thefe  ftones  ;  the  want  of  marine  bodies,  and 
from  the  circumftance  attending  fome  melted  metals, 
which  when  hardened,  appear  in  cryflallizations  not 
unlike  thofe  of  watery  congelations.  Hill.  del’Acad.  Roy. 
des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  for  1771-  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi. 
N°  54.  Feiber’s  Travels  through  Italy,  tranflated  by 
Mr.  Rafpe,  1778.  See  hijh  Touchston  e. 
BASANITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  touchstone,  ufed  for  trying  gold,  See. 
Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  bafar.it  es  which  yielded  a  bloody  juice, 
and  was  good  againfl  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

BASANUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Touchstone. 
BASARUCO,  in  Commerce,  a  lmall  bafe  coin  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin.  Of  thiscoin  there 
are  two  forts,  good  and  bad  ;  the  value  of  the  bafe  fortis 
£  lowe£-than  that  of  the  good.  Three  bofarucos  are  equal 
to  two  rw  of  Portugal. 

BASCANIA,  in  Antiquity,  ridiculous  or  grotefque  figures 
hung  up  by  the  ancient  fmiths  belore  their  furnaces,  to 
divert  envy. 

BASE,  Basis,  in  Architedure,  denotes  the  lower  part  of  a 
column,  or  pedefial. 

The  bafe  is  alfo  fometimes  called  fpira,  from  fpiree,  the 
folds  of  a  ferpent  laid  at  reft,  which  makes  a  figure  not 
unlike  it  — See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  24,  25,  26,  27,  28. 
Base  of  acolumn  is  that  part  between  the  ihaft  and  the  pede- 
ftal,  if  there  be  any  pedefial ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  be¬ 
tween  the  Ihaft  and  the  plinth,  or  zocle. 
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The  bah  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  foot  of  the  column  ;  or  as 
fome  will  have  it,  it  is  that  to  a  column,  which  a  flioe  is 
to  a  man.  The  members,  or  ornaments  whereof  it  is 
compofed,  are  fuppofed,  by  fome*  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  reprelcnt  the  iron  circles  wherewith  the  feet 
of  trees  and  ports,  which  fupported  the  ancient  houfes, 
were  girt,  in  order  to  ftrengthtn  them. 

The  bafe  is  different  in  the  different  orders. —  The 

Base,  Tufcan ,  is  the  mofl  fimple  of  all  others  -,  confiding 
only  of  a  fingle  torcbefides  the  plinth. —See  Tab.  /I)  chit, 
fig-  24*  . 

Base,  Doric,  has  an  aftragal  more  than  the  Tufcan  ;  though 
that  was  introduced  by  the  moderns.  Soo  fig.  25. 

Base,  Ionic,  has  a  large  tore  over  two  ilender  fcotias,  fepa- 
rated  by  two  artragals  ;  though  in  the  mod:  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  order  there  are  no  bafes  at  all ;  which  the  ar- 
chite£ls  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for.  See  fa.  26. 

Base,  Corinthian ,  has  two  tores,  two  fcotias,  and  a  fillet. — 
Bee  Jig.  27. 

Base,  Compofite,  has  an  adragal  lefs  than  the  Corinthian. 
See  fig.  28.  See  the  mealures  of  the  parts  of  the  baje  in 
thefe  feveral  orders,  under  Column. 

Base,  Attic,  or  Atticurgic ,  fo  called,  becaufe  fird  ufed  by  the 
Athenians,  has  two  tores,  and  a  fcotia. 

Base  rudentee  is  that  which  has  its  tores  cut  like  cables. 

Base,  in  Fortification ,  denotes  the  external  fide  of  the  poly¬ 
gon  ;  or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  baflion  to  that  which  is  oppofite  thereto. 

Base,  in  Gunnery ,  fee  Cannon. 

Base,  line  of  the,  fee  Line. 

Base  of  a  figure,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the  lowed  part  of  its 
perimeter. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  bafe  dands  oppofedto  th evertex,  which 
denotes  the  higfied  part. 

Base  of  a  triangle,  any  fide  thereof  is  occafionally  fo  called  ; 
though  properly  it  is  the  lowed  fide,  or  that  which  lies  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon. 

Thus, the  line  AB  is  th  ebafeof  the  triangle  ABC,7kA  III. 
'Gcqm-  fig.  68.  Not  but,  on  other  occafions,  the  lines  AC, 
or  BC  in  the  triangle,  may  be  made  the  bafe. 

In  a  retdangled  triangle,  the  bafe  is  properly  that  fide  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  right  angle,  i.  e.  the  hypotheiiufe. 

Base  of  a  fiolid figure,  is  its  lowed  fide,  or  that  whereon  it 
dands. 

Thus  the  circular  plane  D  F  E  is  the  bafe  of  the  cylinder 
ABDE.  Tab.  Geom. fig.  17. 

Base  of  a  conic  fieCtion,  is  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbola  and 
parabola,  formed  by  the  common  interfe£lion  of  the  fe- 
cant  plane,  and  the  bafe  of  the  corte. 

Base,  altcrn,  fee  Altern. 

Base,  dijlinhl,  in  Optics,  fee  Distinct. 

Base  c/ the  heart,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  broader  or  upper 
part  of  that  vifeus,  to  the  fides  of  which  the  two  auricles 
are  affixed. — See  Tab.  Anat.  fSplanch.)  fig.  12.  litt.  aa, 
and  cc. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  vertex  or  head,  ; 

in  oppofition  to  which,  the  lefi'er  or  narrower  part  is  called 
apex  or  mucro,  the  point  or.  tip  of  the  heart. 

Some  alfo  give  the  denomination  bafe ,  to  the  root  of  the 

os  hyoides. 

Base,  or  Basts,  in  Chcmiflry  ;  any  body  which  is  diffolved 
by  another  body  which  it  receives  and  fixes,  and  with 
which  it  forms  a  compound,  may  be  called  the  bafts  of  the 
compound.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bafes  of  neutral  falts 
are  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  matters,  which  are 
faturated  by  the  feveral  acids,  and  form  with  them  thefe 
neutral  falts.  It  is  proper  for  the  conveniency  of  chemi¬ 
cal  language  to  retain  this  manner  of  expreflion  ;  but  thefe 
bafes  mult  not  be  confidered  as  ina£live,  and  only  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  a&ion  of  the  acids  which  they  fix,  and  to  which 
they  give  a  body  and  confidence.  In  every  combination  and 
folution,  the  feveralb  odies  which  unite  are  equally  a£live, 
their  aftion  being  reciprocal.  They  diffolve  each  other ; 
fo  that  it  is  as  proper  to  fay  (as  Mr.  Gellert  obferves)  that 
a  metal  or  an  earth  diffolves  an  acid,  as  that  an  acid  dif- 
folves  a  metal  or  an  earth  ;  though  this  latter  mode  of  ex¬ 
preflion  is  mod  common.  Probably  the  diffolving  power 
which  the  more  weighty  and  fixed  bodies  have,  is  really 
much  dronger  than  that  of  bodies  lefs  weighty  and  fixed. 
It  certainly  is  fo,  if  the  tendency  to  unite  be  only  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  general  attraction,  or  the  gravitation  of  all 
particles  of  matter  to  each  other.  See  Combination 
and  Solution 

Basis,  in  Pharmacy ,  is  that  ingredient  on  which  mod  drefs 
is  laid,  for  effefting  the  purpofe  of  any  compound  me¬ 
dicine. 

Base,  in  Mujic,  fee  Bass. 

Base,  in  Law.  —  Bafiecfiate  is  thateflate  which  bafe  tenants 
have  in  their  lands. 

Base /L?  denotes  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  By 
which  it  dands  didinguidied  from  focage,  or  free  tenure. 
See  Fee. 
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Base  court,  is  any  court  not  of  record. — Such,  e.  gr.  is  th<? 
court-baron. 

Base  tenure ,  bafifa  tenure,  denotes  holding  by  villenage,  or 
other  cudomary  fervice  ;  as  didinguidied  from  the  higher 
tenures  in  capite,  or  the  military  fervice. 

Base  rocket,  reseda,  in  Botany,  fee  Rocket. 

Base  knights,  has  chevaliers ,  denote  the  inferior  order  of 
'nigffs,  as  didinguidied  from  barons  and  bannerets,  who 
were  the  chief  or  fuperior  knights. 

Base  point,  in  Heraldry ,  fee  Point  and  Escutcheon. 

Base  ring  of  a  cannon ,  is  the  great  ring  next  behind  the 
toueh-bblei 


BASELS,  Baselli,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a  kind  of  coin  abo- 
lifhed  by  king  Henry  II.  1 158. 

BASELLA,  in  Botany,  climbing  nightfhade ,  from  Malabar, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia  clafs.  The  chara&ers 
are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath  no  empalement  ;  it  is  draped 
like  a  pitcher,  elofed  toward  the  brim  ;  it  hath  five  da- 
mma  fadened  to  the  petal,  the  globular  germen,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  centre,  fupports  three  dender  dyles, 
crowned  by  oblong  digmas ;  the  petal  of  the  flower  re¬ 
mains,  and  enclofes  a  roundifli  flcfhy  berry,  including  otic 
round  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

IrOm  the  berries  of  the  fird  fort,  a  beautiful  colour  is 
drawn  ;  but  when  ufed  for  painting,  it  did  not  lad,  but 
changed  to  a  pale  colour ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
fome  method  might  be  found  to  fix  it,  as  it  is  faid  that  the 
juice  of  thefe  berries  is  ufed  tor  daining  callicoes  in  India. 

BasellA,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  cufcuta ,  or  dodder, 

BASEMENT,  in  Architecture,  a  continued  bafe,  extended 
a  confiderable  length,  as  around  a  houfe,  a  room,  or  other 
piece  of  building. 

This  is  alfo  called,  by  ancient  archite£ls,y?rra>A?/tf ;  by  the 
french  embafement,  or  foubafement ;  fometimes  focle  con- 
tinu,  when  it  is  without  either  bafe  or  cornice. 

BASKARIANS,  a  feft  of  Mahometans,  being  a  branch  or 
fubdivifion  of  the  Motazalitcs. 

'1  he  Bajharianszre  thofe  who  maintain  thetenets  of  Bafliar 
Ebn  Motamer,  a  principal  man  among  the  Alotazalites , 
who  varied,  in  fome  points,  from  the  general  tenets  of  the 
fetfl,  as  extending  man’s  free  agency  to  a  great  length, 
even  to  the  making  him  independent.  He  arterted,  that 
God  is  not  always  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  bed  ;  for 
that,  if  he  pleafed,  he  could  make  all  men  true  believers. 
Accordingly  he  taught,  that  God  might  doom  an  infant  to 
eternal  punilhment ;  but  taught  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  be  unjud  in  fo  doing.  "  Vide  Sale’s  Prelim.  Difc.  to 
the  Koran. 

B  ASH  A  W,  Pasch  a,  or  Pacha,  a  Turkifh  governor  of  a 
province,  city  or  other  didrift. 

We  fay,  the  bafhaw  of  Babylon,  the  bafhaw  of  Anatolia, 
the  bafhaw  of  Bender,  &c. 

All  Egypt  is,  on  the  part  of  the  grand  feignior,  governed 
by  a  bafhaw ,  who  has  in  reality  but  little  power  ;  but  feems 
principally  to  be  meant  for  the  means  of  communicating 
to  his  divan  of  beys,  and  to  the  divans  of  the  feveral  mili¬ 
tary  ogiacs,  that  is,  their  bodies,  the  orders  of  the  grand 
feignior,  and  to  fee  that  they  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officers. 


If  he  farms  the  country  of  the  grand  feignior,  the  fines  that 
are  paid,  when  any  life  drops  upon  the  lands,  belong  to 
him  ;  for  originally  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the 
grand  feignior;  and  the  Porte  diil  looks  on  them  as  its 
own  :  but  the  grand  feignior’s  power  being  now  lod,  they 
all  go  to  the  next  heir  ;  who  mud,  however,  be  inveded 
by  the  bafhaw,  and  is  glad  to  compound  for  a  fmall  fum. 
The  nature  of  the  bajhaw's  office  requires  him  to  be  ever  at¬ 
tempting  means  to  cut  off  fuch  as  are  too  afpiring,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  defigns  that  may  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  the 
Porte.  This  often  occafions  his  own  depofition  ;  but  he  is 
unconcerned  about  that,  as  his  perfon  is  always  facred ;  and 
his  lofing  Ins  pod  is  only  a  dep  to  higher  preferment. 
BaJhaws  include  beglcrbegs,  and  fometimes  fiangiachcgs  ; 
though  a  didindion  is  fometimes  made,  and  the^name ba- 
Jhaw  is  appropriated  to  the  middle  fort  or  fuch  as  have  two 
enfigns  or  horfe-tails  carried  before  them.— Thofe  who 
have  the  honour  of  three  tails,  are  called  beglcrbegs  ;  and 
thofe  who  have  only  one,  fangiachcgs. 

The  appellation  of  bafhaw  is  alfo  given  by  way  of  courtefy 
at  Condantinople,  to  the  lords  about  the  grand  feignior’s 
court  the  officers  in  the  army,  and  almod  every  perfon  of 
any  figure. 

A  bafhaw  is  made  with  the  folemnity  of  carrying  a  flag  or 
banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mufic  and  fongs  by 
the  mirialem,  an  officer  on  purpofe  for  the  invediture  of 
bafhaws. 

Bafhaw,  ufed  abfolutely,  denotes  the  prime  vizier ;  the 
red  of  the  denomination  being  didinguidied  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  province,  city,  or  the  like,  which  they  have 
the  command  of ;  as  xhobafhaw  of  Egypt,  of  Paledine,  &c« 
The  bafhaw  rare  the  emperor’sfpunges.  We  find  loud  com- 
'  plaints  among  Chridians  of  their  avarice  and  extortions* 
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As  they  buy  their  governments*  every  this  is  Venal  wit'1 
them. 

"When  glutted  with  wealth,  the  emperor  frequently  makes 
them  a  prefent  of  a  bow-llring,  and  becomes  heir  to  all 
their  fpoil.  Tonan.  Voyag.  tom.  i.  &  ii. 

There  are  alfo fub-bajhaws ,  or  deputy-governors  under  the 
ftrft.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2 1 8. 

Bashaw,  captain ,  is  the  title  of  the  Turkilh  high-admiral» 

BASIA  ultima,  fee  Ui.tima. 

BASI ATRAHAGI,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the 
common  polygonum,  or  knot-grafs. 

BASIL,  among  joiners,  denotes  the  angle  to  which  the  edge 
of  an  iron  tool  is  ground. 

To  work  on  foft  wood  they  ufually  make  their  bafil  1 2 
degrees,  for  hard  wood  18;  it  being  obferved,  that  the 
more  acute  or  thin  the  bafil  is,  the  better  and  fmoother  it 
cuts  ;  and  the  more  obtufe,  the  ftrongerand  fitter  it  is  for 
fervice. 

Basil,  order  of  St.  is  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  religious 
orders  •,  it  takes  its  name  from  St.  Bafil,  bifhop  of  Crefa- 
rea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
rules  obferved  by  this  order,  though  fome  difpute  it.  The 
order  of  St.  Bafil  was  anciently  very  famous  in  the  Eaft. 
The  order  of  St.  Bafil  (bill  continues  in  Greece.  The  ha¬ 
bit  of  the  monks  is  black,  and  plain,  confifting  of  a  long 
cafiock,  and  a  great  gown  with  large  fleeves  :  on  their 
head  they  wear  a  hood,  which  reaches  to  the  (boulders  : 
they  wear  no  linen  ;  fleep  without  fheets,  in  draw ;  eat 
no  flefh  ;  fall  often  ;  and  till  the  ground  with  their 
own  hands. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  the  Weft  in  1057,  and  was 
reformed  in  1579,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  united  the 
religious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  into  one 
congregation  ;  of  which  the  monaftery  of  St.  Saviour,  at 
Medina,  is  the  chief,  andenjoyspre-eminenceover  thereft. 
Bach  community  has  its  particular  rule,  befides  the  rule 
of  St.  Bafil ,  which  is  very  general,  and  preferibes  little 
more  than  the  common  duties  of  a  Chriftian  life. 

Basil,  in  Botany ,  ocymum ,  a  genus  of  th  e  didynamia  gymno- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  fhort,  permanent,  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  two  lips  ;  the  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind, 
of  one  petal  inverted  ;  the  rifing  lip  is  broad  and  cut  into 
four  obtufe  equal  parts  ;  the  reflexed  lip  is  long,  narrow, 
and  fawed  ;  it  hath  four  ftamina  on  the  lower  lip,  which 
are  reflexed ;  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the 
other,  terminated  by  half  moon-fliaped  fummits  ;  the  ger- 
men  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  afterward  become 
four  naked  feeds  enclofed  in  the  empalement.  1  here  are 
feven  fpecies. 

Bafil,  though  it  has  a  fragrant,  and,  to  moll,  a  pleafant 
fmell,  is  but  little  ufed  in  phyfic.  The  ancients  con¬ 
demned  the  inward  ufe  of  it,  as  hurtful  to  the  fight. 
Schroder  fays  it  cleanfes  the  lungs  of  phlegm,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  the  menfes.  It  has  an  ingredient  in  the  aqua  bryonia 
compofita,  or  hyfteric  water. 

Basil,  field,  fee  Clinopodium. 

Basil,  American  field ,  fee  Monarda. 

Basil,  Syrian  field ,  Z'vziphora ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
diandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  a  long,  rough  cylindrical  empalement,  which 
is  flightly  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  and  the  flower 
is  of  the  labiated  kind,  having  a  long  cylindrical  tube  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  oval,  reflexed,  and  entire ;  and  the  un¬ 
der  lip,  or  beard,  is  divided  into  three  equal  fegments,  it 
has  two  fpreading  ftamina,  terminated  by  oblong  fum¬ 
mits,  and  a  quadrifid  germen,  fupporting  a  briftly  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  lharp-pointed  inflexed  ftigma ;  the  germen 
turns  to  four  oblong  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empale¬ 
ment.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

Basil  fionc,  and  wild,  fee  Thymus. 

BASIL  ARE  os,  in  Anatomy,  a  barbarous  denomination  given 
to  the  os  sphenoides,  on  account  of  its  being  fituated  at 
the  bottom  or  bafis  of  the  ikull ;  or  becaufe  a  great  part  of 
the  brain  refts  hereon,  as  on  its  bafis. 

Artcria  Basilaris.  See  Vertebral  Artery. 
BASILEUS,  Qxo- i\Ws,  a  title  afl’umed  by  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes,  to  whom 
they  give  the  title  rex,  king. 

The  fame  quality  was  afterwards  given  by  them  to  the  kings 
of  Bulgaria,  and  to  Charlemagne,  from  the  fucceflors  of 
which  laft  they  endeavoured  to  wreft  it  back  again. 

The  title  bafileus  has  been  fince  affirmed  by  other  kings, 
particularly  the  kings  of  England,  Ego  Edgar  totius  Angles 
bafileus  confirmavi. 

Hence  alfo  the  queen  of  England  was  intitled  Bafilca  and 
BafiliJJa. 

Basileus,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  feveralof  the  old 
authors  called  the  regulus  crifiatus-,ox  goldencrowned  wren. 
BASILIANS,  fee  Bogomili. 

BASILIC, or  Basilica, in  the  Ancient  Ar  chit  eflure,  denotes 
a  kind  of  public  hall,  or  court  of  judicature,  where  the 


princes  t>r  magiflrates  fat  to  admihifter  juftice.  See 
fig.  40.  Tab.  Architeft.  The  figure  is  drawn  to  introduce 
leveral  rules  and  decorations,  which  could  not  be  fo  well 
explained  as  by  reprefenting  them  in  their  proper  order, 
and  exhibiting  their  ufe,  and  the  manner  ih  which  they 
may  be  applied. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  fia&aixri,  q.  d.  royal  houfie , 
or  palace. 

The  bafilics  con fi fled  of  a  great  hall,  with  ailes,  porticos, 
tribunes,  and  tribunals.  With  us  Weftminfler-hall  is 
properly  a  bafilic  ;  but  architects  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
extend  its  meaning  farther  ;  and  bafilic  is  now  ufed  as  a 
name  for  any  fpacious  building,  as  hall,  church,  &c. 
When  applied  to  a  church,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  great 
magnificence. 

The  bankers  too  had  one  part  of  the  bafilica  allotted  for 
their  refidence.  The  fcholars  went  alfo  thither  to  make 
their  declamations,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Quin¬ 
tilian. 

The  Roman  bafilica  were  covered,  by  which  they  were 
diftinguiftied  from  the  fora ,  which  were  public  places 
open  to  the  air. 

In  after-times  the  denomination  bafilicee  was  alfo  given  to 
other  buildings  of  public  ufe,  as  town-houfes,  exchanges, 
burfes,  and  the  like. 

The  firft  bafilica  was  built  at  Rome  by  Gato  the  elder; 
whence  it  was  called  Bor  da  ;  the  fecond  was  calLed  Opi- 
mia\  the  third  was  that  of  Pauius,  built  with  a  great  ex- 
pence,  and  with  much  magnificence,  whence  it  was  called 
by  fome  regia  Pauli  :  another  was  built  by  Julius  Caefar, 
called  bafilica  Julia  ;  of  which  Vitruvius  tells  us  he  lud 
the  direction. 

There  were  others  alfo,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  or 
twenty.  The  bafilica  Julia  not  only  ferved  for  the  hearing 
of  caufes,  but  for  the  reception  and  audience  of  foreign 
ambaffadors.  It  was  fupported  by  a  hundred  marble  pil¬ 
lars  in  four  rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold 
and  precious  ftones.  In  it  were  thirteen  tribunals  or  judg¬ 
ment  feats,  where  the  praetors  fat  to  difpatch  caufes. 

Basilic,  Basilica,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  EccUfiafiical  Writers, 
for  a  church. 

In  which  fenfe,  this  name  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Am- 
brofe,  St.  Auftin,  Sr.  Jerom,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and 
other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

M.  Perrault  fays,  that  bafilics  differed  from  temples ,  in  that 
the  columns  of  temples  were  without  fide,  and  thofe  of 
bafilics  within. 

Some  will  have  the  ancient  churches  to  have  been  called 
bafilicee,  becaufe  generally  built  in  the  fafliionof  the  Ro¬ 
man  halls,  called  by  that  name  :  others,  becaufe  divers 
churches  were  formed  of  thofe  halls.  In  reality,  on  the 
converfion  of  Conftantine,  many  of  the  ancient  bafilicee 
were  given  to  the  church,  and  turned  to  another  ufe,  viz. 
for  Chriftian  aflemblies  to  meet  in,  as  may  be  colle£ted 
from  that  paffage  to  Aufonius,  where  fpeaking  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Gratian,  he  tells  him,  the  bafilicee ,  which  heretofore 
were  wont  to  be  filled  with  men  of  bufinefs,  were  now 
thronged  with  votaries  praying  for  his  fafety.  By  which 
he  mud  needs  mean,  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were 
turned  into  Chriftian  churches  :  and  hence,  we  conceive, 
the  name  bafilicee  came  to  be  a  general  name  for  churches 
in  after-ages. 

Basilic  is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to  churches  of 
royal  foundation  -,  as  thofe  of  St  John  de  Lateran,  and 
Sr.  Peter  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  founded  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Conftantine. 

Basilic  appears  alfo  to  have  been  given  in  later  ages  to 
churches  before  confecration. 

Basilics  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  the  ancient  Franks 
over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men,  fo  called,  as  refembling 
the  figure  of  the  l'acred  bafilica  or  churches. 

Petfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tumba ,  or  porticuli, 
ereCted  over  them.  By  an  article  in  the  Salic  law,  he  that 
robbed  a  tumba  or porticulus,  was  to  be  fined  fifteen  folidi ; 
but  be  that  robbed  a  bafilica ,  thirty  folidi. 

BASILICA,  orBASiLicus,in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  a  vein, 
arifing  from  the  axillary  branch,  and  running  the  wbolt 
length  of  the  arm.  See  Tab.  Anat.  ( Angeiol .)  fig.  6.  lit.  a. 
The  bafilica  is  one  of  the  veins  opened  in  bleeding  in  the 
arm. 

BASILICS,  Basilica,  a  collection  of  the  Roman  laws, 
tranflated  into  Greek  by  order  of  the  emperors  Bafil  and 
Leo,  and  which  were  of  force  in  the  eaftern  empire  till 
its  diflolution. 

The  bafilics  comprehend  the  inftitutes,  digefts,  code,  and 
novels,  and  fome  edi£bs  of  Juftinian,  and  other  emperors. 
The  collection  coniifted  of  fixty  books,  for  which  reafon  it 
was  called  ffimovi cAAno;.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philofopher,  who  denomi¬ 
nated  it  from  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  firft  began 
it  in  867.  It  was  publifhed  by  Leo,  with  additions,  in  88o; 
and  thirty  years  after,  corrected  and  improved  by  bis  fon 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Of  thefe  jixty  books  there 
-  are 
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arc  now  remaining  only  forty-one  ;  the  other  nineteen  are, 
in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  by  Fabrottus,  from  the  Synopfis 
Bafilicon ,  See. 

BASILICI,  $a<r/*tko i,  in  the  Greek  Empire,  \Vas  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  the  prince’s  mandatories}  or  thofe  who 
carried  bis  orders  and  commands. 

BASILICON,  or  Basi  licum,  in  Pharmacy,  is  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  an  officinal  unguent  or  platter  ;  called  alfo  tetra- 
pharmicum,  as  being  compofed  of  four  fimples,  viz.  refin, 
wax,  pitch,  and  oil-olive.  See  Ukguentum. 

BASILICUS,  or  Basilica,  in  Aflronomy ,  is  the  name  of  a 
fixed  ffdr  of  the  firlt  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Leo  ; 
called  alfo  regulus,  and  cor  leonis. 

BASILIDIANS,  the  followers  of  Bafilides,  an  Egyptian, 
who  lived  near  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century.  In 
general,  the  Bajilidlans ,  held  much  the  fame  opinion  with 
the  Valentinians,  another  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

BASlLlSCUSjinOrtfft/Wog-y,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old 
authors  to  the  regulus  crifiatus,  or  golden-crowned  wren. 
This  name  is  a  diminutive  of  the  word  bajileus ,  king,  an¬ 
other  of  its  names,  given  it  becaufe  of  its  golden  crown. 

Basiliscus,  Basilisc,  or  Basilisk,  is  alfo  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  a  very  dangerous  fort  of  ferpent,  which  kills,  as  it  is 
faid,  by  its  breath  or  fight  only. 

The  generation  of  the  bafilifk  is  not  lefs  marvellous,  being 
faid  to  be  produced  from  a  cock’s  egg,  brooded  on  by  a 
ferpent.  Thcfe,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous,  are 
related  by  Matthiolus,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  Era- 
fiftratus.  Kirchmayer  and  Vander  Wiel  have  given  the 
hiftory  of  the  bafilifk ,  and  dete&ed  the  folly  and  impof- 
ture  of  the  traditions  concerning  it. 

We  find  the  bafilijk  mentioned  in  the  Bible  •,  but  the  He¬ 
brew  word  pethen,  which  is  tranflated  bafilife ,  fignihes  an 
afp ,  as  the  belt  interpreters  agree.  CalmeJt. 

The  bafilife ,  in  the  Linntean  Syficm,  is  a  fpecies  of  the 

LACERTA. 

Basilisc  is  alfo  myftically  ufed  by  the  alchemiffs,  to  de¬ 
note  the  fublimate  mercury  of  the  philofophers. 

Basilisc  alfo  denotes  a  great  piece  of  ordnance  •,  thus  de¬ 
nominated  from  its  refemblance  to  the  fuppofed  ferpent 
of  that  name. 

The  bafilife  throws  an  iron  ball  of  two  hundred  pounds 
weight.  It  was  much  talked  of  in  the  time  of  Solyman, 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the  wars  in  Hungary}  but 
feems  now  out  of  ufe. 

Malleus  fpeaks  of  bafilifis  made  of  brafs,  which  were 
drawn  each  by  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen. 

Modern  writers  alfo  give  the  name  bafilife  to  a  much 
fmaller  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance,  which  the  Dutch 
make  fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  French  only  ten.  It  car¬ 
ries  forty-eight  pounds. 

BASIOGLOSSUM,  or  rather  Basiglossum,  in  Anatomy, 
a  pair  of  mufcles,  which  arife  flefhy  from  the  bafis  of  the 
os  hyoides,  and  are  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue  : 
ferving  to  draw  the  tongue  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  (3a<ni,  founda¬ 
tion,  and  -/Xwi ran.,  a  tongue. 

The  par  bafiogloffum  is  otherwife  denominated,  from  its 
figure,  par  hypfiloideum. 

Some  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  the  par  bafiogloffum, 
particularly  Fallopius  and  Mr.  Cowper  ;  though  this  laft, 
on  farther  enquiry,  found  fome  fibres,  which,  by  their  con¬ 
trary  order  to  thofe  of  the  geniogloffum,  induced  him  to  al¬ 
low  the  bafiogloffum.  Heilter  only  makes  the  bafiogloffum 
a  part  of  the  eeratogloffum. 

The  bafiogloffum ,  with  the  geniogloffum,  eeratogloffum,  and 
fiyloglofjum,  form  the  body  of  the  tongue. 

BASIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic  and  Poetry,  denotes  the  equa¬ 
bility  of  founds  proceeding  in  the  fame  tenor. 

In  which  fenfe,  bafis  Hands  contradiflinguifhed  from  arfis, 
or  elevation,  as  well  as  from  thefis,  or  depreffion. 

Basis,  in  Oratory,  denotes  the  fourth  member  of  a  complete 
exordium,  being  that  which  fucceeds  the  apodofis,  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  propofition. 

BASIUM.  Chemifts  ufe  the  word  bafium,  which  literally  in 
Latin  fignifies  a  kifs,  for  an  extemporaneous  tin&ure  of 
iron  and  copper,  invented  by  Cloffseus. 

BASKET,  a  kind  of  veffel  made  of  offer,  wicker,  rufhes,  or 
the  like,  of  different  figures  and  fizes,  according  to  the 
ufe  it  is  intended  for. 

Bufkcts  have  their  ufes  not  only  in  the  oeconomical,  but 
military  affairs  ;  at  fieges,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  bafiket 
filled  with  earth  and  ranged  on  the  top  of  the  parapet. 
They  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  as  much  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at  bottom  ;  fo  that  be¬ 
ing  fet  together,  they  leave  a  fort  of  embrafures  at  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  foldiers  fire,  without  expofing 
themfelves. 

Basket  alfo  imports  a  kind  of  meafure  or  quantity  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities. 

Basket, corbcille,  in  Architeflure,  a  kind  of  vafe,  or  figure- 
piece  of  fculpture,  in  form  of  a  bajket ,  filled  with  flowers 
or  fruits*  ferving  to  termipate  fome  decoration.  I 
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Basket -fifh,  in  Natural  Hfio'ry,  a  name  given  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  North  America  to  a  very  remarkable  fifli,  fome- 
times  caught  in  the  feas  thereabout,  though  not  frequent 
any  where. 

Mr.  Hooke,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  the  Royal  Society 
to  name  it,  has  called  it  Pificis  echinofiellaris  vifeiformis,  the 
body  of  it  refembling  an  egg-fifh,  or  echinus  marinas ,  and 
the  arms  a  ftar-fifh,and  finally, the  dividing  of  the  branches 
being  more  like  that  of  the  branches  of  mifletoe  than  any 
other  natural  prcdu£Iion  we  arc  acquainted  with. 

This  fifh  fpreads  itfelf  from  a  pentagonal  mouth-piece}  or 
root,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  into  five 
main  limbs  or  branches  ;  and  each  of  thefe,  at  its  firft  Blu¬ 
ing  out  of  the  body,  is  divided  into  two  :  this  makes  ten. 
Each  of  thefe  ten  again  divides  into  two}  which  makes 
twenty,  and  fo  on,  each  dividing  to  the  fourteenth  time ; 
at  which  place  they  make  more  than  fourfeore  thoufand 
limbs,  i  hefe  are  too  fmall  to  be  traced  farther  by  the  eye, 
or  preferved  in  carriage  :  but  it  is  very  probable  that  even 
thefe  were  again  divided,  perhaps,  feveral  times. 

The  branches  between  the  joints  are  not  all  equally  of  a 
length,  though,  for  the  mod  part,  they  are  pretty  nearly  fo. 
The  arms  or  branches  ate  never  very  ffrong  ,  but,  wheri 
they  are  dry,  they  are  greatly  more  brittle  than  before,  the 
lealt  force  imaginable  deltroying  them. 

The  fhoals  of  Nantucket,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  New- 
England,  at  times  furnifh  the  fifhermen  with  this  creature  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  never  feen  there,  unlefs 
when  taken  by  hooks  in  fifhing  for  other  fifli.  They  clafp 
the  hook-bait  faff,  and  encircle  it  with  all  their  .rms, 
coming  up,  when  drawn  by  it,  in  form  of  a  wicker  bafket  3 
whence  the  name:  but,  when  they  have  been  fome  time 
out  of  the  water,  they  become  flat. 

The  ufe  ot  the  numerous  arms  of  this  fifli  is  plainly  to 
catch  its  prey.  It  probably  extends  them  to  their  full  length 
while  under  the  water,  and  then  clafps  hold  of  any  thing 
fit  for  food  that  chances  to  fwim  over  them.  The  fifher¬ 
men  have  fometimes  found  the  arms  containing  fmall 
mackrel,  or  pieces  of  larger.  Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  57  and  74. 
It  is  evident  from  the  defeription,  that  this  fifh  is  of  the 
fiella  arborefeens,  or  branched  ffar-fifli  kind  ;  but  whether 
the  fame  with  the  commonly  known  kind,  called  the  caput 
me du fa,  is  not  evident  from  this  delcription.  The  body  of 
this  fifh,  by  wh.it  is  related  of  its  protuberance,  and  re¬ 
femblance  to  the  echini  marini ,  may  probably  be  the  afiero- 
podium,  in  its  foffil  (Lite. 

Basket  fait.  This  is  a  brine  fait,  made  from  the  water  of 
our  fait  fprings  in  Chefhire,  and  elfewhere,  differing  from 
the  common  brime  fait  in  the  finefiefs  of  the  grain,  and 
in  its  whitenefs  and  purity. 

In  the  preparing  of  this  kind  of  fait,  fome  ufe  refin,  and 
other  additions,  to  break  the  grain,  and  make  it  fmall  ; 
others  effect  this  by  keeping  up  a  very  brifk  fire  under  it| 
and  ftirring  it  all  the  while  ;  but  the  moft  approved  me¬ 
thod  is  only  to  take  out  of  this  kind  the  third  draught  of 
every  pan  that  is  working  for  the  common  brime  fait,  and 
to  do  this  before  the  granules  or  cryftals  are  perfectly 
formed.  By  this  means  the  fait  is  very  fine  ;  and  when  it 
has  been  hard  preffed  down  into  fmall  wicker  bafkets,  it 
is  dried  at  the  ftove  in  them,  and  fo  kept  for  fale. 

BASON,  pelvis,  in  Anatomy,  a  round  cavity  in  form  of  a 
tunnel,  fituate  between  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
defeending  from  its  bafe,  and  ending  in  the  point  at  the 
glandula  pituitaria. 

It  is  formed  of  the  pia  mater,  and  receives  the  pituita 
which  comes  from  the  brain,  and  paffes  through  the  pi¬ 
tuitary  gland,  and  from  thence  into  the  veins; 

That  capacity  is  alfo  called  pelvis,  or  bafon,  which  is  formed 
by  the  offa  ilia  and  facrum  and  .  contains  the  bladder  of 
urine,  the  matrix,  and' the  inteftines. 

Basons  of  a  balance ,  two  pieces  of  brafs,  or  other  matter, 
fattened  to  the  extremities  of  the  firings  ;  the  one  to  hold 
the  weight,  the  other  the  thing  to  be  weighed. 

Bason,  or  dijh,  among  Glafs  Grinders . — Thefe  artificers 
ufe  various  kinds  of  bafons ,  of  copper,  iron,  &c.  and  of  va¬ 
rious  forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fhallower,  according  to 
the  focus  of  the  glaffes  that  are  to  be  ground.  In  thefe 
bafons  it  is,  that  convex  glaffes  are  formed,  as  concave 
ones  are  formed  on  fpheres  or  bowls. 

Glaffes  are  worked  in  bafons  two  ways*  —  In  the  firft,  the 
bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor,  or  tree  of  a  lath,  and  the  glafs 
(fixed  with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood)  pfefented  and 
held  faff  in  the  right  hand  within  the  bafon,  while  the  pro¬ 
per  motion  is  given  by  the  foot  of  the  bafon.  In  the  other 
the  bafon  is  fixed  to  a  ftand  ot  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its 
wooden  handle  moved. 

The  moveable  bafons  are  very  fmall,  feldom  exceeding  five 
or  fix  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  others  are  larger,  fomctime3 
above  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

After  the  glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon ,  it  is  brought 
fmoother  with  greafe  and  emery  :  and  polifhed  firft  with 
tripoli,  and  finilhed  with  paper  cemented  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bafon . 

Bason, 
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Bason,  among  Hatters ,  is  a  large,  round  fl'-ell,  Or  cafe,  or-  j 
dinarily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ;  wherein  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  hat  is  moulded  into  form. 

The  hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  having  art  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  diameter 
fufficient  for  the  largefl  block  to  go  through. 

Bason  isalfoufed  on  various  occafions  for  a  fmall  refervatory 
of  water :  as  the  bafon  of  a  jet  d'eau ,  or  fountain  j  the  bafon 
of  a  port,  of  a  bath,  &c.  which  lad  Vitruvius  calls  labrum. 
Bafons  are  made  either  with  clay,  cement,  or  lead  ;  but 
they  are  moll  ufually  made  with  clay.  In  the  making  them 
this  way,  the  diameter  mud  be  made  four  feet  longer  on 
each  fide  than  the  bafon  is  to  be.  This  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  walls  of  clay.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  mud  be  dug 
two  feet  deeper  than  the  intended  depth  of  the  water; 
hecaufe  it  is  to  be  laid  over  eighteen  inches  thick  with  clay, 
and  fix  inches  with  gravel  and  paving.  The  wall  is  to  be 
made  with  fiiards,  rubbifh,  or  flints,  with  the  natural  earth 
for  mortar;  and  the  clay  mud  be  well  worked,  and  trod 
firmly  down  with  the  naked  feet. 

The  way  of  making  them  with  cement  is,  to  allow  one  foot 
nine  inches  every  way  for  the  work;  then  cut  the  banks 
perpendicularly,  and  raife  a  wall  of  mafonry  a  foot  thick, 
made  of  pebble  dones,  or  the  like,  laid  in  mortar  of  lime 
and  fand :  the  bottom  is  then  to  be  covered  to  the  fame 
thicknefs  ;  and  then  the  folid  lining  of  the  cement  is  to 
be  backed  up  againd  the  walls,  and  over  the  bottom.  This 
is  to  be  made  of  fmall  flints  in  beds  of  mortar  made  of 
lime  and  cement.  When  this  folid  is  eight  inches  thick, 
it  mud  be  pladered  over  the  whole  furface  with  cement 
well  lifted ,  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  lime  ;  and  with 
this  it  is  to  be  wrought  over  fmooth  with  a  trowel.  The 
proportion  of  this  cement  fhould  be  two-thirds  of  the  ce¬ 
ment,  or  powdered  tile,  to  one  third  of  lime  ;  and  this  ce¬ 
ment  has  the  property  of  hardening  fo  under  water,  that 
it  will  become  like  done  or  marble,  and  it  will  not  be  fub- 
je<T  to  decay  for  a  long  time. 

After  the  finifhing,  the  bafon  fliould,  for  four  or  five  days, 
be  anointed  over  *ery  often  with  oil,  or  bullocks  blood, 
to  keep  it  from  flawing  or  cracking  in  the  drying  ;  and 
after  this,  the  water  fliould  be  let  in  as  foon  as  may  be. 
The  leaded  bafons  are  made  with  walls  a  foot  thick,  and  a 
bottom  of  half  a  foot.  Thefe  mull  be  of  rubble  hones 
cemented  with  plaifler  ;  for  the  lime  will  injure  and  eat 
the  lead.  The  (beets  of  lead  are  to  be  fpread  over  thefe 
walls  and  bottom,  and  feamed  with  folder.  Thefe  bafons, 
however,  are  but  little  in  ufe  now,  from  the  expence  of 
making  them,  and  the  danger  of  the  lead  being  dolen. 
The  wafle  pipes  of  fountains  ought  always  to  be  made 
large  enough  for  fear  of  choaking.  When  the  wafle  water 
is  to  be  carried  off  into  common  fewers,  it  may  be  carried 
away  in  drains,  or  earthen  pipes  ;  but  when  it  is  to  ferve 
for  bafons  that  lie  below  it,  it  is  to  be  conveyed  in  leaden 
ones*  Miller. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  bafons ;  as 

Bason  figured,  that  whole  plan  or  circumference  makes  fe- 
veral  turns  and  returns,  either ftraight,  circular,  or  the  like. 
Such  are  mod  of  the  bafons  of  fountains  at  Rome. 

Bason  with  a  balufirade,  that  whofe  cavity  is  furrounded 
with  a  balultradc  of  (lone,  marble,  brafs,  or  the  like. 

Bason  with  a  trench,  ox  baffin  a  rigole,  that  whofe  border 
being  of  marble,  or  other  ltone,  has  a  trench  cut  in  it,  from 
whence,  at  certain  dillances,  fprings  out  a  thread  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  lines  the  trench,  and  forms  a  kind  of  nape  or 
ijamle  around  the  baluftrade.  Such  is  that  of  the  foun¬ 
tain1  of  the  rock  the  Belvidere  at  Rome. 

Bason  en  coquille ,  that  fliaped  like  a  (hell. 

Bason  is  like  wife  ufed  for  a  dock. 

Bason  of  the  fea.  See  Sea. 

Bason,  fate  by  the,  at  Amfterdam,  is  ufed  for  the  public 
fales  made  under  the  direction  of  the  ven  du  meefler ;  thus 
called,  by  reafon  that,  before  adjudging  the  lot  or  com¬ 
modity  to  the  lad  bidder,  they  uiually  ftrike  a  brafs  bafon, 
to  give  notice  of  it. 

BASS,  in  Mafic,  that  part  of  the  concert  which  is  the  mod 
heard,  which  confids  of  the  graved,  deeped,  and  longed 
founds;  or  which  is  played  on  the  larged  pipes  or  firings 
of  a  common  iudrument,  or  an  indrument  larger  than 
ordinary,  for  the  purpofe. 

It  is  called  bafs,  from  the  Italian  baffo,  of  the  Latin  bafis, 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  harmony. 

Muficians  hold  the  bafs  the  principal  part  of  a  concert, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  compofition;  though  fome  will 
have  the  treble  the  chief  part;  which  others  only  make  a 
circumdance,  or  ornament. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  very  curious  letter  to 
loid  Kaimes  on  this  fubjeft,  declares  it  to  be  bis  opinion 
that  the  bafs  is  unneceflary  to  fome  tunes,  and  gives  fome 
reafons  in  lupport  of  it,  which  the  curious  may  fee  there. 
Experiments,  Obfervations,  Sec.  4U>.  5th.  ed.  p.  489. 
Roufleau  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  See  Did. 
do  Mulique,  an.  176b. 
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B/.s?,  counter,  is  a  fecond  bajs,  where  there  are  feveral  in  tli£ 
fame  concert. 

thorough,  isthat  which  proceeds,  without  interruption; 
from  the  beginning  of  a  mufical  compofition  to  the  end. 
lay  which  it  (lands  contradidinguiflied  from  the  finoing 
bafs,  and  the  bajjes  of  violins,  which  make  paules  from  time 
to  time.  1  he  thorough- bajs  is  the  harmony  made  by  bafs 
viols,  theorbos,  or  the  like,  continuing  to  play,  both  while 
the  voices  fing,  and  the  other  indrumeuts  perform  their 
part ;  and  alfo  filling  the  intervals  when  any  of  ihofe  flop. 
M.  Broflard  obferves  the  thorough-bafs  to  be  a  part  of  the 
modern  mafic,  firil  invented  in  1600,  by  an  Italian,  called 
Ludovico  V iadana. 

It  is  commonly  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  baffics  by 
figures  over  the  notes,  direding  what  chords  are  to  be 
played  to  them  ;  which  figures  are  proper  only  for  the 
organ,  harpfichord,  fplnet,  and  theorbo  lute. — But  it  is 
to  be  obferved  a  thorough  bajs  is  not  always  figured,  though 
it  ought  to  be  £0. 

B a ss ,  fundamental.  See  Fundamental  and  Key. 

Bass,  among  Gardeners ,  a  foft  kind  of  fedge  or  rudr,  ufed 
in  binding  plants,  &c. 

BASS  AD,  or  Be  sd,  an  Arabian  name  for  the  purpleyfivcr/r  of 
the  Greeks,  ufed  by  the  women  to  paint  their  cheeks,  and 
by  the  dyers  of  cloths.  It  has  been  fo  far  mifunderflood 
by  late  authors  as  to  be  interpreted  by  the  word  coral  ; 
but  the  error  of  this  is  evident,  (ince  coral  has  none  of 
thefe  properties.  See  Margian. 

BASS  ANUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  pelican. 

BASSE,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  Englifh  name  of  th efea-wolf,  the 
lupus  pifeis  of  aui  hors.  The  Greeks  have  called  this  labrax ; 
and  fome  ol  the  later  writers,  as  Paulus  Jovius,  and  otheis, 
fpigola.  It  is  properly  a  fpecies  of  pearcb,  and  is  diflin- 
guifned  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  pearcb  with  thirteen 
rays  in  the  fecond  fin  of  the  back,  and  fourteen  in  the 
pinna  auri.  See  PtARCH  and  Lupus  Marinus. 

Bass E-caro-,  in  Building,  a  court  feparated  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one,  and  deitined  for  the  (tables,  coach-houfes,  and 
livery  fervams. 

BASSE-rczrr  of  a  country-feat,  is  the  yard,  or  place  where 
the  cattle,  fowls,  & c.  are  kept. 

That  where  llrange  creatures  of  divers  forts  are  kept  for 
curiofi;y,  is  called  by  the  French  menagiere.  The  Romans 
gave  the  name  of  vivarium  to  that  place,  where  beads 
were  kept  for  the  public  (hews. 

Basse,  in  Middle  Bge  IVriters,  denotes  a  collar  for  cart- 
horfes,  made  of  flags. 

Hence  alfo  the  round,  matted  cufhions  of  flags,  ufed  for 
kneeling  in  churches,  is  called  baffe  ;  in  Kent,  a  trujh. 

jjASSEI,  or  Basette,  a  game  with  cards,  Paid  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which  lie  was  ba- 
nifhed.  It  was  firft  introduced  into  France  by  fignior  Juf- 
tiniani,  amballador  of  Venice,  in  1674.  Severe  laws 
were  made  againfl:  it  by  Louis  XIV.  to  elude  which  they 
difguifed  bajj'et  under  the  name  of  pour  U  contre,  that  is, 
for  and  againfl,  which  occafioned  new  arrets  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  Parliament.  The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a 
dealer  or  banker,  his  afliflant,  who  fupervifes  the  lofing 
cards,  and  the  punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againfl  the 
banker.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  in  this 
game,  as, 

1.  The  fafje,  or  face,  which  is  the  firfl  card  turned  up  by 
the  tail! cur  belonging  to  the  pack  ;  by  which  he  gains  half 
the  value  of  the  money  laid  down  on  every  card  of  that 
fort  by  the  punters. 

2.  ihe  couch,  or  firil  money  which  every  punter  puts  on 
each  card;  each  perfon  that  plays,  having  a  book  of  thir¬ 
teen  feveral  cards  before  him,  on  which  he  mav  lay  his 
money,  more  or  lefs,  at  diferetion. 

3.  I  he paroli,  which  is,  when  a  punter  having  won  the 
fiifl  flake,  and  having  a  mind  to  purfue  his  good  fortune, 
crooks  the  corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  prize  lie,  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  fept  et  le  va. 

4.  The  maffe,  when  having  won  the  firfl  flake,  the  punter 
is  willing  to  venture  more  money  on  the  fame  card. 

5.  The  pay,  when  the  punter  having  won  the  firfl  flake,  he 
it  a  (hilling,  half-crown,  guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down 
on  his  card,  and  not  caring ‘to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  ofl', 
or  goes  the  pay  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong, 
he  lofes  nothing,  having  won  the  couch  before;  whereat, 
if  it  turn  right,  he,  by  this  adventure,  wins  double  the 
money  flaked. 

6.  The  alpiew,  much  the  fame  with  paroli,  and  ufed  when 
a  couch  is  won  by  turning  up,  or  crooking  the  corner  of 
the  winning  card. 

7.  Sept  et  le  va,  the  firfl  great  chance  or  prize,  when  the 
punter  having  won  the  couch,  makes  a  paroli,  and  goes  on 
to  a  fecond  chance  ;  fo  that  it  his  winning  card  turns  up 
again,  it  comes  to  fept  et  leva,  which  is  feven  times  as 
much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card. 

8.  ffuinzeet  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter 
having  won  the  former,  is  refolved  topufli  his  fortune,  and 
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lay  his  money  a  fecond  time  oh  the  fame  card,  by  crook¬ 
ing  another  corner  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  come  up,  he  wans 
fifteen  times  the  money  he  laid  down. 

9.  Trent  et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter 
crooking  the  fourth  comer  of  his  winning  card,  if  it  turn 
up,  wins  thirty-three  times  the  money  he  firft  flaked. 

10.  Soixant  et  le  va  is  the  highefl  prize,  and  entitles  the 
winner  to  fixty-feven  times  his  firfi  money  ;  which,  if  it 
tvere  confiderable,  (lands  a  chance  to  break  the  bank  :  but 
the  bank  (lands  many  chances  firfi  of  breaking  the  punter. 
This  cannot  be  won,  but  by  the  tailleur  s  dealing  the  cards 
Over  again. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  bajfet  are  as  follow  : 

The  banker  holds  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  hav¬ 
ing  fhuffled  them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as 
to  dilcover  the  lafl  card  ;  after  which  he  lays  dbwn  all  the 
Cards  by  couples. 

The  punter  has  his  book  of  thirteen  cards  in  his  hand, 
from  the  king  to  the  ace  ;  out  of  thefe  he  takes  one  card, 
or  more  at  pleafure,  upon  which  he  lays  a  (take. 

The  punter  may,  at  his  choice,  either  lay  down  his  (lake 
before  the  pack  is  turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned, 
or  after  any  number  of  couples  are  down. 

Suppofing  the  punter  to  lay  down  his  Hake  after  the  pack 
is  turned,  and  calling  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  the  places  of 
tbofe  cards  which  follow  the  card  in  view,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any  number  of  cou¬ 
ples  are  drawn.  Then 

If  the  card,  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  (l  ike,  comes 
out  in  any  odd  place,  except  the  firlt,  he  wins  a  Hake 
equal  to  his  own 

If  the  card,  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  Hake,  comes 
out  in  any  even  place,  except  the  fecond,  he  lofes  his 
Hake. 

If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firfi  place,  he 
neither  wins  nor  lofes,  but  takes  his  own  (lake  again. 

If  t.h  .  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  fecond  place,  he 
does  not  lofe  his  whole  flake,  but  only  one  half  ;  and  this 
is  the  cafe  in  which  the  punter  is  faid  to  b t  faced. 

When  the  punter  choofes  to  come  in  after  any  number  of 
couples  are  down,  if  his  card  happen  to  be  but  once  in  the 
pack,  and  is  the  lad  of  all,  there  is  an  exception  from  the 
general  rule;  for  though.it  comes  out  in  an  odd  place, 
which  (houid  entitle  him  to  win  a  Hake  equal  to  his  own, 
yet  he  neither  wins  nor  loles  from  that  circumftance,  but 
rakes  back  his  own  Hake. 

This  game  has  been  the  obje£l  of  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions-  Mr.  DeMoivre  folves  this  problem  ;  to  eftimate  at 
bajfet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under  any  circumftance  of  cards 
remaining  in  the  (lock  when  he  lays  his  flake,  and  of  any 
number  of  times  that  his  card  is.  repeated  in  the  flock. 
From  this  folution  he  has  formed  a  table,  fhewing  the  fe- 
veral  Ioffes  of  the  punter  in  whatfoever  circumftances  he 
may  happen  to  be.  See  Dotfir  of  Chances,  p.  63. 
From  this  table  it  appears,  1.  That  the  fewer  the  cards  are 
in  the  (lock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2.  That 
the  lead  lofs  of  the  pumer,  under  the  fame  circumftances 
of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock,  is  when  his  card  is  but 
twice  in  it;  the  next  greater  when  but  three  times;  ftill 
greater  when  four  times;  and  the  greateft  when  but  once. 
The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  the  money  adventured 
at  bajfet,  is  155.  3 d.  per  cent.  De  Moivie,  Doctr.  of 
Chances,  p.  69.  edit.  3. 

BASSETING,  in  the  Coal  Mines ,  denotes  the  rife  of  the 
vein  or  coals  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till  it  come 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf. 

This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  croping ,  and  (lands  op- 
pofed  to  dipping ,  which  is  the  defcent  of  the  vein  to  fuch 
a  depth  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  to  the  end. 
BASSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria'monogynia 
clafs. 

BASSON,  or  Bassoon,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  blown  with  a  reed,  and  furniftied  with  eleven  holes  ; 
ferving  for  the  bafs  in  concerts  of  hautboys,  See. 

To  make  it  more  portable,  it  divides  into  two  parts, 
whence  it  alfo  bears  the  denominationyfigo/.  Its  diameter 
at  bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  are  flopped  like 
thofe  of  large  flutes.  —  A  good  bajfoon  is  faid  to  be  worth 
four  or  five  hundred  piftoies. 

BASSO  relievo,  or  Bas  relief ,  a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  fi¬ 
gures- whereof  do  not  projedl  far,  or  (land  out  from  the 
ground,  with  their  full  proportion. 

Mr.  Hellot,  in  the  Mem.  Acad,  des  Scienc.  an.  1745, 
communicates  a  method  of  making  raifed  figures  of  gold, 
on  woiks  of  gold  or  filver,  found  among  the  papers  of 
Mr.  du  Fay,  who  had  feen  feveral  trials  of  it.  See  the 
procefs  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  Com- 
merc.  Phil.  Techn.  4to.  p.  80. 

M.  Felebien  diftinguiflies  three  kinds  of  relievos  :  in  the 
firfi,  the  front  figures  appear  almoft  with  their  full  relievo, 
called  alto  relievo  ;  in  the  fecond,  they  do  but  (land  out  one 
half,  called  mezzo  relievo ;  and  in  the  third,  much  lefs, 
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which  is  the  proper  bajfo  relievo,  as  in  coins,  vafes, 

See  Relievo. 

Basso  relievos  make  part  of  the  furniture  of  Antiquaries; 
Thofe  of  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  have  been  co¬ 
pied  by  Bartoli,  and  explained  by  Bellori,  &c.  Thofe  of 
the  arch  of  Severus  by  Suarefius. 

Some  have  alfo  made  maps  of  profpefts  of  countries  in 
bajfo  t  elievo.  Phil.  Brant.  N”  6.  p.  99. 

Basso  &  alto,  in  Law.  See  Alto. 

BASS-VIOL,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  fame  form  with 
that  of  the  violin,  except  that  it  is  much  larger.  —  It  is  (truck 
like  that,  with  a  bow;  and  has  firings,  and  eight  (tops, 
divided  by  half  (lops  or  femi-toues. 

The  found  it  yields  is  much  more  grave,  fweet  and  agree¬ 
able,  than  that  of  the  violin,  and  of  a  much  nobler  ef¬ 
fect  in  a  concert. 

BASTAGARII,  in  Antiquity,  a  college  or  company  at 
Rome,  who  carried  the  fifeal  fpecies  out  of  the  provinces 
to  Rome  or  Conftantinople 

The  directors  of  thefe  were  called  prapofiti  bajlagarum . 

1  he  word  is  derived  from  bajiaga ,  which  proper  y  imports 
the  office  of  carriage  or  conveyance,  from  pcr~ 

tare,  to  carry. 

I  he  denomination  bafagarii  has  alfo  been  given  to  thofe 
who  carry  the  images  ot  faints  at  procelfions.  Du-Cange. 

BAlSTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one  oorn  out  of  lawful 
wedlock. 

The  word  is  of  Saxon  etymology,  and  is  compounded  of 
bafe  vile,  or  ignoble ;  and  Jlari ,  o tjieart.  original . 

A  bajlard differs  irom  one  born  in  adultery,  or  lnceft,  iir 
that  the  parents  of  the  former  are  free,  or  allowed  to 
marry,  which  thofe  of  the  latter  are  not. 

The  bajlards,  or  natural  foils  of  a  king  in  France,  are 
princes  when  owned  ;  thofe  of  a  prince,  or  nobleman,  are 
gentlemen  ;  but  thofe  of  a  gentleman  are  only  plebeians, 
anil  pay  taxes  accordingly. 

By  the  French  laws,  bajlards  cannot  inherit  before  they 
are.legitimated  ;  nor  have  heirs,  except  their  own  children 
begot  in  wedlock  :  for  want  of  thefe,  their  inheritance 
devolves  on  the  king. 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  mother  inherited  from  her  bajlard 
child,  and  vice  verfa but  there  was  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  bajlards ,  nothi ,  and  tbofe  they  called  /furious,  the 
law  did  not  own  the  latter,  nor  allow  them  l'ufteuance,  be- 
caufe  they  were  born  in  common  and  uncertain  prollitu- 
tion.  Is  nonhabet patrem,cui pater  eft populus.  The  former 
fort,  born  in  concubinage,  which  refembles  m  a  mage,  in¬ 
herited  from  their  mothers,  and  had  a  right  to  demand  fuf- 
tenance  of  their  natural  fathers.  They  were  locked  upon 
as  domettic  creditors,  that  ought  to  be  treated  the  more 
favourably,  for  being  the  innocent  product  of  their  parents 
crimes.  Solon  would  have  it,  that  the  parents  fhould  be 
deprived  of  their  paternal  authority  over  their  bajlards , 
becaufe,  as  they  were  only  parents  for  pleafure,  that 
ought  to  be  their  only  reward. 

Anciently,  in  Rome,  natural  children  were  quite  excluded 
fr.om  inheriting  after  their  fathers  ab  intefato  :  but  they 
might  be  appointed  heirs  in  general.  The  emperors  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius  made  a  reft ri£\ ion,  and  when  there 
were  legitimate  children,  the  bajlards  fiiouid  only  come  in 
for  a  twelfth,  to  be  (hared  with  their  mother.  Juftiniart 
afterwards  ordered,  that  they  might  come  in  for  half ; 
and  fucceed  ab  intefiat.  for  a  fixth,  when  there  were  le¬ 
gitimates. 

Bajlards  might  be  legitimated  by  fubfequent  marriage,  or 
by  the  emperor’s  letters.  Only  the  king  in  France,  and 
the  king  and  parliament  in  England,  can  give  bajlards  a 
right  of  legitimacy,  and  a  power  to  inherit.  The  emperor 
Anaftafius  allowed  fathers  to  legitimate  their  bajlards  by 
adoption  alone:  but  this  was  aboliilied  by  Judin  and  Juf- 
tinian,  left  by  this  indulgence  they  fiiouid  authorife  con¬ 
cubinage.  The  pope  bas  fometimes  legitimated  bajlards. 
Nay,  the  holy  fee  has  on  fome  occafions  difpenfed  not  only 
with  illegitimates,  but  with  the  offspring  of  adultery,  as 
to  fpiritual  confiderations,  in  allowing  of  their  promotion 
to  epifcopacy.  . 

Bajlards  not  legitimated  may  difpofe  of  their  goods  by  do¬ 
nation  when  alive,  or  by  will  afterwards.  Thefe  legiti¬ 
mated  by  fubfequent  marriage  are  in  the  fame  (late,  and 
enjoy  the  fame  right  with  thofe  born  in  wedlock  :  but  thofe 
who  arc  legitimated  by  the  king’s  letters,  are  not  efteem- 
ed  legitimate,  or  capable  of  inheriting,  but  with  regard  to 
fuch  of  their  parents  as  have  confented  to  their  legitima¬ 
tion.  Pope  Clement  VII.  by  his  bull,  forbad  a  prieft  to 
refign  his  benefice  to  his  bajlard. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  introduce  the  civil  law 
here  in  this  refpecl,  by  declaring  children  legitimated  by  a 
fubfequent  marriage  ;  but  it  was  rejedted  ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  occafion  that  the  barons  of  England  made  that 
famous  anfvver,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutari. 

A  bafard's  arms  fhould  be  crofted  with  a  bar,  fillet,  or  tra- 
verfc,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  They  were  not  formerly 
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flllowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  tlieir  father,  and  therefore 
they  invented  arms  for  themfelves,  and  this  is  (till  done 
by  the  natural  Tons  of  a  king. 

Baflards  cannot  be  admitted  to  (Imple  benefices,  or  the 
Joweft  orders,  or  to  more  than  a  (imple  benefice,  without 
orders  from  the  pope  :  nor  are  they  allowed  to  bear  office 
without  the  prince’s  letters.  But  this  do&rine  feems  now 
obfolete. 

A  baflard  hy  the  law  of  England  cannot  inherit  land  as 
heir  to  his  father,  being  nullius fllius  ;  nor  can  any  perfon 
inherit  land  as  heir  to  him,  but  one  that  is  heir  of  hi3  body. 
If  a  child  be  begotten  by  him  who  doth  marry  the  woman 
after  the  child’s  birth,  yet  it  is  in  judgment  of  the  law  a 
bafiard,  though  the  church  holds  it  legitimate. — If  one 
marrv  a  woman,  and  die  before  night,  and  never  bed  her, 
and  {he  have  a  child  after,  it  is  yet  accounted  his  child, 
and  legitimate. — If  a  man  or  woman  marry  again,  and 
have  ifl'ue  by  the  fecond  wife  or  hufband,  while  thefirfl  is 
Jiving,  fuch  iffue  is  a  baflard. —  If  a  woman  elope  with  a 
(tranger,  and  have  a  child  by  him,  her  hufband  being 
within  the  four  feas,  this  is  legitimate,  and  fhall  inherit 
the  hufband’s  lands.  But  this  notion  is  not  now  adhered 
to ;  for  though  the  hufband  and  wife  are  both  in  England , 
if  there  be  fufficient  proof  that  he  had  no  accefs  to  her, 
the  child  will  be  a  baflard.—  He  that  gets  a  baflard  in  the 
hundred  of  Middleton,  in  Kent,  forfeits  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  king.  By  fiat.  18  Eliz.  cap.  3.  two  jufiices 
may  take  order  for  the  punifhment  of  the  mother  and  re¬ 
puted  father  of  a  baflard  :  and  by  flat.  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  4. 
the  penalty  of  commitment  to  the  houfe  of  correction  is 
inflicted  on  the  woman  only.  But  it  feems  that  in  both 
cafes  the  penalty  can  only  be  inflicted,  when  the  child  be¬ 
comes  chargeable  to  the  parifh.  By  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  3  1. 
the  reputed  father  may  be  apprehended  by  warrant  of  a 
juftice,  on  the  oath  of  the  pregnant  woman,  and  com¬ 
mitted.  unlefs  he  gives  fecurity  to  indemnify  the  parifh  to 
which  the  child  belongs.  But  by  fiat.  18  Eliz.  the  wo¬ 
man  is  not  compellable  to  anfwer  any  queftions  relative  to 
her  pregnancy,  till  one  month  after  her  delivery. 

If  a  baflard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain  oak  in 
Knolwood  in  Stafford fiiire,  belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Terfley  Caftle,  r.o  punifhment  can  be  inflicted  ;  nor  can 
the  lord,  nor  the  bifliop  take  cognizance  of  it.  Plott’s 
Hill.  Stafford,  p  27Q. 

Bastard,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  for  a  large  fail  of  a 
galley,  which  will  make  way  with  a  flack  wind. 

Bastard  is  alfo  ufed  adjtdlively.  or  in  compofition  with  di¬ 
vers  other  words,  to  denote  things  of  inferior  or  diminu¬ 
tive  value. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  baflard  coral,  bafard- alabafler, 
ta//Wr/-amianthus,  &c. 

B AST ARV-faffruri  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
faf-flower ,  fometimes  fcarlet flower ,  as  being  ufed  in 
dying  fcarlets. 

B  a  star  v- fear  let  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with  bale  mad¬ 
der,  as  coming  nearefl  the  Bow-dye,  or  new  fcarlet. 

Bastard,  in  refpe£l  of  artillery,  is  applied  to  thofe  pieces, 
which  are  of  an  unufual  or  illegitimate  make  or  propor¬ 
tion.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  lhort,  according 
as  the  defeat  is  on  the  redundant  or  defective  fide. 

The  long  baflards ,  again,  are  either  common  or  uncom¬ 
mon.  To  the  common  kind  belong  the  double  culverin 
extraordinary,  half  culverin  extraordinary,  quarter  culve¬ 
rin  extraordinary,  falcon  extraordinary,  &c. 

The  ordinary  baflard  culverin  carries  a  ball  of  eight  pounds. 

Bastards  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  fadtion 
or  troop  of  banditti,  who  rofe  in  Guienne,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  joining  with  fome 
Englilh  parties,  ravaged  the  country,  and  let  fire  to 
the  city  of  Xaintes. 

Mezeray  fuppofes  them  to  have  confided  of  the  natural 
fons  of  the  nobility  of  Guienne,  who  being  excluded  the 
right  of  inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  themfelves  at 
the  head  of  robbers  and  plunderers,  to  maintain  themfelves. 

BASTARDY  is  a  defedt  of  birth  objedted  to  one  born  out 
of  wedlock. 

Bastardy,  right  of,  droit  de  batardife,  intheFrench  Laws, 
is  a  right,  in  virtue  whereof  the  efledts  of  baflards  dying 
intedate,  devolve  to  the  king,  or  the  lord. 

Bastard  difeafes^  & c.  See  Spurious. 

Bastard  dittany,  &c.  See  Dittany. 

BASTERNA,  a  kind  of  vehicle,  or  chariot/  ufed  by  the 
ancint  Roman  ladies. 

Papias  thinks,  that  baflerna  was  fird  written  for  veflerna  : 
Rofweild  fays,  it  fliould  be  via flerna ,  which  he  concludes 
from  Ifidore,  who  fays,  baflerna ,  vice  flerna.  Blit  the  word 
feems  better  derived  from  the  Greek  /3«r porto,  I 
carry. 

Salmafius  obferves,  that  the  baflerna  fucceeded  the  lefilea, 
or  litter  ;  from  which  it  differed  very  little,  except  that 
the  litter  was  borne  on  the  fliouldcrsot  flaves,  and  th e  baf- 
terna  borne  or  drawn  by  beads.  Cafaubon  fays  it  was 
borne  by  mules.  F.  Daniel,  Mabillon,  &c.  aflert  it  was 
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drawn  by  oxen,  to  go  the  more  gently;  and  Gregory  da 
I  ours  gives  an  indance  of  its  being  drawn  by  wild  bulls. 
1  he  infidt  they  called  the  cavea,  or  cage  :  it  had  foft 
cudtions  or  beds,  befides  glalfes  on  each  fide  like  our 
chariots. 

The  mode  of  baflernas  paffed  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  and 
thence  into  other  countries;  and  to  this  We  owe  our  cha¬ 
riots  ;  which,  though  we  call  them  currus,  yet  have  they 
no  conformity  to  the  ancient  currus ,  but  are  in  efledl 
baflernas  improved. 

The  baflerna  appears  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  in  war,  for 
carrying  of  baggage. 

BASTILE  denotes  a  fmall  antique  cadle,  fortified  with  tur¬ 
rets.  Such  is  the  baflile  of  Paris,  which  feems  the  onlv 
cadle  that  has  retained  the  name  :  it  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  1 369,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  finifhed  in  1383, 
under  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr.  — Its  chief  ufe  is  for  the 
cudody  of  date  prifoners. 

BASTION,  in  the  Aloderrt  For tification,  a  huge  mafs  of 
earth  ulually  faced  with  fods,  fometimes  with  brick, 
rarely  with  done,  (landing  out  from  a  rampart,  whereof 
it  is  a  principal  part. 

This  anfwers  to  what  in  the  ancient  fortification  is  called 

propugnaculum,  or  a  bulwark. 

Baflions,  fome  fay,  were  fird  introduced  by  Zifca  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  :  others  attribute  the  invention  of  them  to  Ach- 
met  Bafhaw,  in  the  year  1480,  mentioning  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Otranto  as  the  fird  indance  in  which  they  were 
ufed.  However,  they  were  well  known  foon  after  the 
year  15O0  ;  for  Tartalea  gives  a  plan  of  Turin,  which  had 
been  completely  fortified  for  fome  time  with  four  baflions, 
in  his  Quefiti  &  Invention!  diverfe,  publifhed  in  1546. 
'The  fird  baflions,  fucli  as  thofe  of  Turin  and  of  Antwerp, 
which  was  fortified  about  the  year  1540,  were  fmall,  and 
removed  at  a  great  didance  from  each  other:  but  they 
were  made  much  larger,  and  brought  nearer  to  each  other 
in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  eredted  under  the  diredtionof 
the  duke  d’Alva,  about  tire  year  1566. 

A  baflion  confids  of  two  faces,  and  two  flanks,  and  an 
opening  towards  thecentre  of  the  place,  called  the  gorge. 
—The  faces  are  the  lines  B  C  and  C  S  (Tab.  Fortificat. 
fig'  >•)  including  the  angle  of  the  baflion.  See  Face.— 
1  he  flanks  are  the  lines  B  A,  S  D. 

The  union  of  the  two  faces  makes  the  outmod  or  faliant 
angle,  called  alfo  the  angle  of  the  baflion,  BCS. 

The  union  of  the  two  faces  to  the  two  flanks  makes  the 
fide-angles,  called  the  / boulders ,  or  epaules  of  the  baflion. 
And  the  union  of  the  two  other  ends  of  the  flanks  to  the 
two  curtins,  the  angles  of  the  flanks  of  the  baflion. — See 
Tab  Fortifc.  fig.  2 1 .  lit.  0  0.  is V.  p  p  p. 

The  foundation  of  the  baflion,  i.  e.  of  a  work  confiding  of 
flanks  and  faces,  is  that  great  rule  In  fortification,  viz.  that 
every  part  of  a  work  mud  be  feen  and  defended,  from 
fome  other  part :  mere  angles  therefore  are  not  fufficient, 
but  flanks  and  faces  are  indifpen fibly  requifite.— Thus, 
if  the  baflion  confids  of  flanks  and  faces,  as  A  B  C  S  D* 
fig.  1.  all  the  points  may  be  defended  from  the  flanks  ; 
there  being  none,  v.  gr.  in  the  face  B  C,  but  what  may 
be  defended  from  the  oppofite  flank  EL,  nor  any  in 
the  curtin  A  E,  but  may  be  defended  from  the  adjacent 
flanks  B  A  and  EL;  nor  in  any  one  flank  B  A,  but  may 
he  defended  from  the  other  E  L. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  faces,  they  are  not  to  be  lefs 
than  40  toifes,  nor  more  than  60  :  or  differing  little  from 
100  yards. 

The  flanks  of  baflions  are  better  as  they  are  longer, provided 
they  Band  at  the  fame  angle  under  the  line  of  defence: 
hence  the  flank  mud  Hand  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
defence.  Indeed,  in  the  ancient  fortification,  the  flank  is 
made  perpendicular  to  the  curtin,  fo  as  to  have  the  angle 
out  of  the  enemies  eye  ;  but  this  is  now  provided  for,  by 
withdrawing  the  lower  part  of  the  flank  two  or  three 
perches,  towards  the  capital  line  :  which  part,  thus  with¬ 
drawn,  is  better,  if  made  concave,  than  redtilinear  ;  and 
if  double,  with  a  ditch  between,  than  if  Tingle. 

The  bufinefs  of  difpofing  the  flanks  of  baflions  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  art  of  fortification  ;  it  is  that  on  which 
the  defence  principally  depends,  and  which  has  introduced 
the  various  forms  and  manners  of  fortifying. 

If  the  angle  of  the  baflion  be  lefs  than  fixty  degrees,  it  will 
he  too  fmall  to  give  room  for  guns  ;  and  befides,  fo  acute 
as  to  be  eafily  beaten  down  by  the  enemies  guns :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  it  will  cither  render  the  line  of  de¬ 
fence  too  long,  or  the  flanks  too  ffiort  :  it  mull  therefore 
be  more  than  fixty  degrees  ;  but  whether  or  no  it  (liould 
be  a  right  angle,  fome  intermediate  angle  between  fixty 
and  ninety,  or  even  whether  or  no  it  fliould  exceed  a  right 
angle,  is  flill  difputed  ;  though  thofe  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  are  not  much  lefs  than  90?,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1200  or  1300.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  triangle 
can  never  be  fortified,  in  regard  either  fome  or  all  of  the 
angles  will  be  either  fixty  degrees,  or  lefs  than  fixty. 
Baflions  are  of  divers  kinds, /olid,  void,  flat,  cut,  &c. 

Bastions 
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Bastions  folid ,  are  thofe  that  are  filled  up  entirely,  and 
have  the  earth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  rampart,  without 
any  void  fpace  towards  the  centre. 

Bastions,  void ,  or  hollow.,  are  thofe  furrounded  with  a 
rampart  and  parapet,  only  ranging  round  their  flanks  and 
faces,  fo  as  to  leave  a  void  fpace  towards  the  centre ;  where 
the  ground  is  fo  low,  that  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  re¬ 
trenchment  can  be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie 
under  the  fire  of  the  befieged. 

Bastion, fiat,  is  a  bajiion  built  on  a  right  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  curtin,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the 
bajiion  at  its  extremes. 

Bastion,  cut ,  is  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  has  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards  with 
two  points  outward  ;  this  is  fometimes  alfo  called,  bajiion 
with  a  tenaillc',  and  is  ufed  either  when,  without  fuch  a 
contrivance,  the  angle  would  be  too  acute,  or  when  water, 
or  fome  other  impediment,  hinders  the  carrying  on  the 
baftion  to  its  full  extent. 

Bastion ,compo[ed,  is  when  the  two  Tides  of  the  interior  po¬ 
lygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo  un¬ 
equal. 

Bastion,  regular ,  is  that  which  has  its  due  proportion  of 
faces,  flanks,  and  gorges  ;  the  faces  being  of  an  equal 
length,  the  flanks  the  fame,  and  the  two  angles  of  the 
(houlder  equal. 

Bastion,  irregular,  is  where  this  proportion  and  equality  is 
notoblerved. 

Bastion,  deformed, is  wherethe  irregularity  of  thelines  and 
angles  makes  the  bajiion  out  of  fhape,  as  when  it  wants 
one  of  its  demi-gorges  ;  one  fide  of  the  interior  polygon 
being  too  fhort. 

Bastion,  demi,  is  that  which  hath  but  one  face,  and  one 
flank  :  called  alfo  an  epaulement. 

To  fortify  the  angle  of  a  place  that  is  too  acute,  they  cut 
off  the  point,  and  make  two  demi-bajlions ,  which  form  a 
tenaille,  or  a  re-entering  angle. — Their  chief  ufe  is  before 
a  hornwork,  or  crownwork. 

Bastion,  double ,  is  that,  which  on  the  plane  of  the  great 
bajiion ,  has  another  bajiion  built  higher,  fomewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  cavalier;  leaving  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  parapet  of  the  lower,  and  the  foot  of  the  higher. 

Bastion,  capital  of  a.  See  Capit  al. 

Bastion,  gorge  of  a.  See  Gorge. 

Bastion,  djlance  of  the.  See  Distance, 

Bastion  company  in  France.  See  Company. 

BASTON,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  one  of  the  wardens  of 
the  Fleet’s  men,  who  attends  the  king’s  court  with  a  red 
ftaff,  for  taking  fuch  to  ward  as  are  committed  by  the  court, 
and  likewife  attends  on  fuch  prifoners  as  are  fuffered  to  go 
at  large  by  licence. 

The  word  is  French,  literally  fignifying  a  Jlaff,  and  tech¬ 
nically  a  verge,  or  mace. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  Architecture ,  denotes  a  mould  in 
the  bafe  of  a  column,  otherwife  called  a  tore.  —  See  Tab. 

Ar chit.  Jig.  3. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  Heraldry ,  a  kind  of  bend,  which 
has  only  one  fourth  of  the  ufual  breadth. 

The  bajlon  does  not  go  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  efcutcheon, 
as  the  bend  or  fcarf  does,  but  is  broken  ofF  fhort,  in  form 
of  a  truncheon  :  its  ufe  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms  is  a  mark 
of  baflardy  :  but  French  heralds  introduce  it  in  arms  as  a 
difference,  a  mark  of  confanguinity. 

Baston  alfo  fignifies  the  earl  marlhal’s  flaff. 

BAS TONADO,  Bastonade,  the  punifhment  of  beating 
or  drubbing  a  criminal  with  a  (tick. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  bajlon ,  a  Jlick  or  Jlaff. 
The  baflonade  is  a  punifhment  ufed  both  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  flill  obtains  among 
the  Turks. 

The  Romans  called xtfujligatio,  fujlium  admomtio ,  or  fuj- 
jibus  cadi ,  which  differed  from  the  flagcllatio ,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  was  done  with  a  flick,  the  latter  with  a  rod  or  fcourge. 
The  fuftigation  was  a  lighter  punifhment,  and  infli&ed  on 
freemen  ;  the  flagellation  a  feverer,  and  referved  for  Haves. 
It  was  alfo  called  tympanum ,  becaufe  the  patient  here  was 

beat  with  flicks,  like  a  drum. 

The  penalty  is  much  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft  to  this  day.  1  he 
method  there  praftifed  is  thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on 
his  belly,  his  feet  are  raifed,  and  tied  to  a  flake,  held  fart 
by  officers  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  which  pofture  he  is  beaten 
by  a  cudgel  on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  back,  chin,  &c.  to 
the  number  of  one  or  more  hundred  blows.  Calmet. 
Di£l.  Bib.  tom.  i.  p.  260. 

BASTONIER,  or  Baton ier,  in  the  Trench  Lazy,  an  an¬ 
cient  advocate,  ele£led  yearly  according  to  feniority,  to  be 
the  head  or  mafter  of  the  community  of  advocates  and  at- 
tornies.  He  is  prefulent  of  the  board  held  for  maintenance 
of  the  order,  and  difeipline  of  the  palais.  To  him  alfo 
belongs  the  commiflion  of  the  inferior  judges,  when  put 
under  interdict,  fo  long  as  the  interdiction  lafts. 
Bastonier  is  alfo  ufed  for  him  who  keeps  the  ftafr  of  a 
community,  and  carries  or  follows  it  in  proceflicns. 


BAT,  in  Zoology,  a  gentls  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  ofcleP  df 
fera ,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe.  The  fore-teetli 
of  the  upper-jaw  are  fix  in  number,  acute,  and  dillant 
from  each  other  ;  Uie  fore-teeth  df  the  lower-jaw  are  alfo 
fix,  and  acute,  but  contiguous ;  the  canine  teeth  are  two, 
both  above  and  below,  on  each  fide  ;  the  feet  have  each 
five  toes  ;  the  fore-feet  have  the  toes  connected  by  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  expanded  into  a  kind  of  wings,  whereby  it 
flies  :  whence  this  animal  has  been  generally;  but  with  the 
utmoft  impropriety,  ranged  among  birds. 

The  bat,  called  alfo  by  us  lapwing,  zn<\  flitter  Motife,  by  the 
Latins ieefpcrtilio,  feems  a  medium  between  the  quadruped 
and  the  feathered  kinds  ;  but  it  partakes  rrloft  of  the  for¬ 
mer  tribe  ;  agreeing  only  with  the  birds  in  the  fternum, 
and  the  pofitionof  its  liver  ;  and  with  the  quadiTipeds  in 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  teeth,  penis,  tefticles,  diaphragm, 
and  lungs.  In  reality,  it  only  appears  to  be  a  bird  by  its 
flying.  They  lay  themfelves  up  in  winter  in  the  dried 
apartments  of  caves  ;  where  planting  their  talons  to  the 
roof,  they  cover  their  bodies  with  their  wings,  and  fo 
hanging  perpendicularly  in  great  numbers,  but  fd  as  not 
to  touch  each  other,  they  fleep  for  fome  months. 

Travellers  fpeak  of  a  fort  of  bats  in  Golconda,  bigger  than 
hens. 

In  Brafil  there  is  a  large  fpecies  of  this  animal,  which 
if  men  lie  afleep  with  their  legs  naked,  will,  it  is  faid,  make 
a  wound  in  them  fo  gently,  as  not  to  awake  them,  but  fo 
deep,  that  they  will  fuck  the  blood  at  it,  and  leave  the 
perfon  in  fome  danger  of  bleeding  to  death.  Pifo.  iriift. 
Brafil. 

Bat,  in  Commence,  a  fmall  bafe  filver-cditl,  current  in  diver9 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  at  different  prices. 

The  bat  or  fadermoufe,  at  Nuremburg,  is  equal  to  four 
croitzers  ;  at  Zurich,  to  of  the  French  crown  ;  at  Bafil, 
Schaff  haufen,  & c.  to  ;  and  at  Bern  and  Friburg  to  -$£• 
of  the  fame  crown.  T  hefe  lafl  are  called  Jhort  bats. 

B  AT  ARDIERE,  a  place  in  a  garden,  prepared  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  fruit-trees  in,  which  being  tranfplanted  thither  from 
the  nUrfery,  are  to  be  placed  in  efpaliers,  or  elfewhere;  to 
fupply  the  place  of  dead  trees. 

BATATAS.  SeePoTATO. 

BATCHELOR..  See  Bachelor. 

BATCHELOR’r  Buttons,  in  Botany.  See  Campion. 
Batchelor’.!  Pear,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  night¬ 
shade. 

BATEMAN’s  Drops ,  in  Pharmacy,  are  the  anodyne  balfamt 
made  with  a  weaker  fpirit,  fo  that  a  larger  dofe  can  be 
taken  :  they  are  tinctured  with  ar.ifeed. 

BATENKETOS,  a  flat  about  the  third  magnitude,  in  the 
conftellation  of  cetus. 

BAT-FOWLING,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the  night, 
by  lighting  fome  ftraw,  or  torches,  near  the  place  where 
they  are  at  rooft  :  for,  upon  beating  them  up  they  fly  to 
the  flames,  where,  being  amazed,  they  are  eafily  caught 
in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  buffies  fixed  to  the  end  o£ 
poles,  &c. 

BATH,  Balneum,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water  for 
perfons  to  waffi,  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  plea¬ 
sure. 

Baths  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural,  again,  are; 
either  hot  or  cold. 

BATHS,  hot,  called  by  the  ancients  therma ,  owe  their  origin 
partly  to  the  admixture  of  fulphureous  particles;  while  the 
water  is  palling  through  its  fubterraneous  canals,  or  rather 
while  it  creeps  through  beds  and  mines  of  fulphur,  &c. 
and  partly  to  the  fumes  and  vapours  exhaling  through  the 
pores  of  the  earth  where  fulphur  is,  either  pure  or  im¬ 
pure,  as  in  coals,  amber,  & c. —  Though  in  moft  hot  baths 
there  are  likewife  mixed  particles  of  iron,  alum,  nitre,  and 
other  mineral  bodies,  which  gave  them  an  acid  aftringenE 
tafte. 

The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  country  are  thofe  at  Bath  and 
Briltol,  in  Somerfetffiire  ;  and  thofe  others  at  Buxton  and 
Matlock  in  Derbyfliire  ;  which  latter,  however,  are  rather 
warm  or  tepid  than  hot. 

In  the  city  of  Bath  there  are  four  hot  baths:  one  triangu¬ 
lar,  called  the  crofs  bath,  from  a  crofs  that  formerly  ftood 
in  the  midll  of  it';  the  heat  of  which  is  more  gentle  than 
that  of  the  others,  becaufe  it  has  fewer  fprings. — The  fe- 
cond  is  the  hot  bath,  which  heretofore  was  much  hottef 
than  the  reft,  when  it  was  not  fo  large  as  it  now  is.— The 
other  two  are  the  king's  and  queen's  bath ,  divided  only  by  a 
wall ;  the  laft  having  no  fpring,  but  receiving  the  water 
from  the  king’s  bath,  which  is'about  fixty  feet  fquarc,  and 
has  in  the  middle  of  it  many  hot  fprings,  which  render 
its  healing  quality  more  effectual. — Each  of  thefe  is  fui- 
niflied  with  a  pump  to  throw  out  water  upon  the  difeafed, 

where  that  is  required.  .  .  ,  . 

It  has  been  thought  by  many,  that  the  practice  of  drinking 
our  Bath  waters  in  Somerfetfliire  is  not  very  ancient,  and 
that  their  ancient  ufe  was  in  bathing ;  but  Dr.  Trieml  en¬ 
deavours  to  ffiew  the  infernal  ufe  ot  thofe  waters  to  have 

been  very  early.  Df.  Guidoc,  in  whofe  time  t  is  u 
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feViVec!,  and  who  has  given  us  the  heft  hiftorlcal  narrative 
of  thefe  waters,  goes  no  higher  for  their  internal  ufe  than 
the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century*  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  Gilbert, 
furnamed  Angticus,  who,  according  to  Bayle,  lived  in 
12  jo,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  or  more  probably  in  that 
of  Edward  L  mentions  a  perl'on  cured  of  a  ieucophleg- 
rnacy,  attended  with  a  fwelling,  &c.  by  the  fulphureous 
baths ;  which  Dr.  Friend  underftands  of  the  Bath  waters  ; 
and  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  drinking,  not  bathing, 
which  had  been  improper  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  makes  it  probable,  that  they  were  reforted 
to  in  the  time  of  Geta;  there  being  (till  the  remains  of  a 
ftatue  erected  to  that  general,  in  gratitude  for  fome  bene¬ 
factions  which  he  had  conferred  on  the  place.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  that  thefe  waters  were  in  ufe  800  years  before  Chrilt. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  49.  346. 

See  the  ufes  of  Bath  waters,  and  their  difference  from 
thofe  of  Briftol,  under  the  head  Briftol- Watcr. 

The  waters  abound  with  a  mineral  fulphur  :  they  are  hot, 
of  a  biueifh  colour,  and  ftrong  fcent,  and  fend  forth  thin 
Vapours. — They  do  not  pafs  through  the  body  like  moft 
other  mineral  wateis  ;  though,  if  fait  be  added,  they  purge 
prefendy.  On  fettlement  they  afford  a  black  mud,  which 
is  ufed  by  way  of  cataplafms  in  aches  ;  of  more  fervice  to 
fome  than  the  waters  themfeives  :  the  like  they  depolit  on 
diftillation,  and  no  other. 

Dr.  Aftendoff  found  the  colour  of  the  fait  drawn  from  the 
king's  and  hot  bath  to  be  yellow  ;  and  that  from  the  crofs 
bath ,  white  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  crofs  bath  has 
more  alum  and  nitre  than  the.  hotter,  which  abounds  more 
with  fulphur ;  and  yet  the  crofs  bath  is  found  to  loofen 
fhrunk  finews,  by  which  it  fhould  feem  to  abound  lefs  with 
alum  :  it  is  harftier  to  the  fade  than  the  others,  and  foaks 
the  hands  more. — The  crojs  bath  preys  on  filver,  and  all 
of  them  on  iron,  but  none  on  brafs. 

The  two  dated  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are 
fpring  and  fall  ;  though  they  may  be  ufed  whenever  they 
are  found  neceffary.  The  heat  of  thefe  waters,  and  their 
milky  detergent  quality,  are  aferibed  to  a  mixture  and  fer¬ 
mentation  of  two  different  kinds  of  water,  diftiiling  from 
Clarton  Down,  and  Lanfdown  :  of  which  the  former  has 
fprings  that  are  fulphureous,  or  bituminous,  mixed  with 
nitre  •,  and  the  latter  fuch  as  are  tindfured  with  iron  ore. 
Befides,  the  adjacent  country  abounds  with  mines  of  coal, 
which  all  naturaiifts  agree  to  be  fulphureous  and  bitumi¬ 
nous. — It  is  from  the  combination  of  fulphur,  iron,  and 
fea  fait,  that  Bath  water  is  fo  ufeful,  whenever  the  vital 
heat  requires  an  increafe.  Nothing  but  iron  can  make  fuch 
a  quick  improvement,  as  this  water  does  in  decayed  con¬ 
futations  ;  and  it  is  the  foapinefs  of  it,  from  the  union  of 
its  fulphur  and  iron,  that  relaxes,  fo  as  to  give  vent  to 
gouty,  and  other  peccant  matters,  by  perfpiration.  More 
than  two  pints  per  day  can  never  be  required,  and  they 
may  be  drank  at  three  or  four  times.  In  all  internal  dif- 
orders,  where  iron  and  fulphur  are  preferibed,  the  inter¬ 
nal  ufe  of  this  water  is  effectual :  and  by  merely  bathing 
in  it,,  much  relief  is  obtained  in  a  great  variety  of  diforders. 
The  virtues  of  many  of  our  mineral  waters  have  been  very 
juftly  aferibed  to  the  fixed.air  with  which  they  abound  ; 
and  fome  have  aferibed  thofe  of  the  Bath  waters  to  the 
fame  principle.  But  Dr.  Prieftley  found  upon  trial,  that 
the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained  in  them  is  fo  fmall  as 
to  render  it  very  improbable  that  their  virtues  fhould  be  at 
all  owing  to  it.  And  Dr.  Falconer  obferves,  that  thefe 
waters  do  not  fo  properly  contain  fixed  air,  as  a  calcareous 
earth  ;  which  though  it  contain  fixed  air,  may  not  part 
with  it  in  the  ftomach,  unlefs  it  meet  with  fome  acid  to 
decompofe  it.  By  fome  accurate  obfervations  that  were 
made  on  the  heat  of  Bath  and  Biiftol  water,  by  Mr.  Can¬ 
ton,  it  appears,  that  a  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  held  in 
the  ftream  from  the  common  pump  of  the  king’s: bath  af¬ 
ter  pumping  about  |  of  an  hour,  was  raifed  to  1 120.  The 
ftream  from  the  common  pump  of  the  hot  bath  raifed  it  to 
3i4°J.  At  the  pump  of  the  crofs  bath  it  flood  at  no°  ; 
the  beat  of  the  (haded  air  at  noon  being  66°,  3nd  of  com¬ 
mon  water  expofed  to  it  6ip.  And  the  Briftol  water 
raifed  the  thermometer  to  76°,  whilft  in  common  water, 
expofed  to  the  fhaded  air,  it  flood  at  62°.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lvii.  N°  22. 

Buxton  water  has  been  obferved  to  raife  the  thermometer 
to  8ov,  and  that  of  Matlock  to  66°  or  68°.  See  Waters. 
The  ufe  of  hot  baths,  it  is  obferved,  increafe  the  weight  of 
the  body  for  the  prefent,  butcaufe  a  plentiful  perfpiration 
afterwards  ;  though  npt  fo  great  as  fet  down  by  Dr.  Keill, 
who  makes  it  amount  to  i|  pound  in  an  hour’s  time. — By 
Mr.  Martin’s  experiment  at  Buxton,  it  was  only  5  ounces 
in  one  hour,  and  from  8  to  12  ounces  in  an  hour  and  an 
half.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  407.  p.  27. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  found  beneficial  In  difeafes  of  the 
head,  as  palfies,  See.  in  cuticular  difeafes,  as  leprofies,  Sec. 
obstructions  and  conftipations  ofthe  bowels, the  feurvy  and 
itone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of  women  and  children. — The 
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laths  have  performed  many  cures,  and  are  commonly  life i 
as  a  lait  remedy  in  obftinate  chronic  difeafes ;  where  they 
fucceed  well,  if  they  agree  with  the  conftitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tient:  but  whether  they  wiil  agree  or  not,  cannot  bekaowil 
without  trial. 

Baths,  cold,  were  long  banifiied  out  of  medicine,  though 
the  ancients  had  them  in  the  greateft  efteem  ;  but  the  im¬ 
provements  accruing  to  phyfiefrom  geometry  and  mecha¬ 
nics,  have  brought  them  into  ufe  again  ;  and  the  prefent 
age  can  boaft  abundance  of  nobiecures  performeuby  them, 
and  fuch  as  were  long  attempted  in  vain  by  themofi.  pow¬ 
erful  medicines*  The  cold  bath  is  found  one  of  the  moft 
univerfal  and  innocent  remedies  yet  difeovered.  It  is  fer- 
viceable  in  moft  chronic  diftempers  ;  and  is  reckoned  fo 
fafe,  that  phyficians  fometimes  preferibeit  in  a  beginning 
phthifts,  or  confumption,  when  the  lungs  are  but  flightlv 
affected. 

rl  he  effedt  of  cold-bathing  is  attributed  not  only  to  its  cbil- 
nefs,and  conllringing  power,  but  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
weight  of  the  water.— For,  fuppofing  a  perfon  immerged 
two  feet,  and.  the  area  of  his  ikin  to  be  fifteen  feet,  lie  fuf- 
tains  a  weight  of  water,  added  to  that  of^the  air,=228olb. 
For  2,  the  number  of  cubical  feet  of  water  preffmg  upon 
a  foot  fquare  of  the  fkin  X  76,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  cubical  foot  of  water,  is~  152  :  which  x  15,  the  fup- 
pofed  number  of  fquare  feet  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  is 
rr228olb.  troy. — Befides  the  water  in  bathing  enters  the 
body,  and  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  dilutes  this  as  well 
as  the  other  juices. 

The  rife  and  progrefs  of  cold-bathing ,  and  the  cures  effedled 
thereby,  are  deferibed  at  large  in  Sir  J.  Eloyer’s,  and  Dr. 
Baynard’s  Iiiftory  of  Cold  Bathing, 

In  tender  conftitutions,  and  fome  difeafes,  a  moderate 
warm  bath  fhould  be  ufed  before  thecold  bath,  the  approach 
to  which  ought  to  be  gradual.  People  of  rigid  fibres,  and 
unfound  vifeera ,  are  injured  by  the  cold  bath  -,  fat  people 
are  little  benefited  by  it  ■,  and  in  general,  nobody  ought  to 
go  into  it  before  a  gentle  glow  be  excited  by  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  when  the  ftomach  is  moft  empty  ;  and  fuch  eva¬ 
cuations  as  the  patient’s  conftitution  require,  ought  to 
precede  the  ufe  of  it;  which  is  beneficial,  and  may  fafcly 
be  continued, when  an  univerfal  glow  fucceeds  the  coming 
out  of  it.  The  cold  bath  is  hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  difi- 
continued,  when  the  patient  continues  to  be  cold  and 
numb  after  coming  out  of  it,  notwithftanding  all  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  it.  Even  where  immerfion  in  the  cold  bath 
is  (lengthening,  a  continuance  in  it  is  weakening,  and  ia 
proportion  to  its  duration. 

Baths,  artificial ,  are  vaiious,  according  to  the  various  oc- 
cafions  ;  fome  aqueous,  others  vaporous,  others  dry.  Sc c. 

Ba.ths, aqueous,  are  thofe  prepared  from  common  plants,  and 
other fubllances  ofemollient,  refoivenr,  andnervous  kinds. 
Jqueous  baths  fometimes  confift  of  milk  and  emollient 
herbs,  with  rofe-water,  See.  when  tbedefign  is  to  humec* 
tate;  at  other  times  of  bran  and  water,  when  the  defign  is 
only  to  cleanfe :  fometimes  again  they  are  made  of  a  de- 
co&ion  of  roots  and  plants,  w  ith  an  addition  of  fpirit  of  ' 
wine,  when  a  perfon  bathes  for  a  great  pain  or  tumor,  &c. 

Baths,  in  vapour,  the  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  decodlion  is 

received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a  perfpiration. _ Thefe 

are  alfo  by  fome  called  Balnea  Laconica. 

Vapour  baths  zee,  when  the  patient  is  notplunged  into  what 
is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives  its  fleam  upon 
thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  require  it :  as  in  fome  dif¬ 
tempers  of  the  fundament  and  womb,  where  the  patient 
fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome  proper  fomentation,  &c. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  bagnio,  where  people  are  made* 
to  fweat  by  the  heat  of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot 
water  ;  after  which  they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath ,  or 

BAGNIO. 

Baths,  dry,  are  thofe  made  of  afhes,  fait,  fand,  fhreds  of 
leather,  and  the  like. 

The  ancients  had  divers  ways  of  fweating  by  a  dry  heat ; 
as  by  the  means  of  a  hot  fand,  ftove-rooms,  or  artificial 
bagnios,  and  certain  natural  hot  fleams  of  the  earth,  re¬ 
ceived  under  a  proper  arch,  or  hot-houfe,  as  we  learn 
from  Celfus.  They  had  alfo  another  kind  of  bath  bv  inf¬ 
lation,  where  the  body  was  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome 
time,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the  fupeifluous  moifture 
from  the  inward  parts ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  practice  in 
fome  nations  to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfe-dung,  ef- 
pecially  in  chronical  difeafes,  to  digeft  and  breathe  out 
the  humour  that  caufes  the  diftemper.  In  New  England 
they  make  a  kind  of  ftoves  of  turf,  wherein  the  fick  are 
fliut  up  to  bathe  or  fweat.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  384.  p.  130. 
The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  another  kind 
of  baths,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit  of  wine  - 
the  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  clofe  chair  for 
the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  riles  and  provokes 
fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner;  care  is  here  taken  to  keep 
the  head  out,  and  to  fecure  refpiration. 

This  bath  has  been  found  very  effedlual  in  removing  old 
obftinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  complaints; 

and 
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Sh(i  will  often  complete  a  cure  left  unperformed  by 
falivation. 

Some  authors  fpeak  of  bloody  baths ,  balnea  fanguinolenta , 

prepared  efpecially  of  the  blood  of  infants,  anciently  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  kind  of  fpecific  for  the  leprofy. 

Baths,  metalline ,  thofe  made  of  water  impregnated  with 
the  fcoriee  of  metals.  The  molt  common  and  ufeful  of 
this  kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  the  fcor'ue  of  iron,  which 
abound  with  the  earthy,  faline,  and  fulphureous  iubllance 
of  the  metal ;  and  thefe  are  of  excellent  fervice  for  ftrength- 
fening  and  bracing  up  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  recovering  weak  and  decayed  limbs;  flopping  various 
kinds  of  bleeding  ;  and  reftoring  the  menftrual  and  hte- 
morrhoidal  flux,  where  obftru&ed  ;  infomuch  that  they 
may  well  be  fubftituted  for  the  natural  iron  baths. 
Adjacent  to  the  fmelting  huts  where  metals  are  run  from 
their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  the  flag  of 
copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which  abounding  with 
fulphur,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle,  make 
ferviceable  baths  for  flrengthening  the  loll  tone  of  the  fi¬ 
bres,  and  relaxing  them  when  they  are  too  {tiff.  -Thefe 
baths  have  likewife  a  deterfive  and  cleanfing  Virtue  ;  fo 
that,  with  prudence,  and  due  regard  to  circumftances, 
they  may  be  ufed  on  many  occafions.  The  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  thefe  artificial  baths  is,  either  to  take  the  flags  as  they 
come  hot  from  the  furnace,  or  elfe  to  heat  them  afrefli, 
and  throw  them  into  hot  water ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
ufed  eitherin  the  way  of  bath ,  or  fomentation,  occafionally. 
There  are  other  artificial  baths,  prepared  of  alum  and 
quick-lime  by  boiling  them  together  in  fine  rain-water. 
Such  baths  are  highly  ferviceable  in  paralytic  diforders, 
and  weaknefs  of  the  limbs. 

The  pepper  bath,  or  peffer  w offer  on  the  Alps,  is  one  of  the 
mofl  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the  fubjedl  of 
treatifes  exprefs,  befides  what  has  been  faid  of  it  occafion- 
aily  by  Scheuchzer,  and  others.  It  was  fir ll  difeovered 
in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodical  kind.  The 
water  breaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  place,  fcarce  accefiible  to 
the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men,  unlefs  of  the  greatell 
boldnefs,  and  fuch  as  are  not  in  the  lead  fubje£l  to  dizzi» 
nefs.  Thefe  baths  have  this  Angularity  above  all  others, 
that  they  commonly  break  forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a 
fort  of  impetuofity,  bringing  with  them  beech  leaves, 
crabs,  or  other  wood-fruit  ;  and  that  their  courfe  defifts  in 
September  or  October. 

Scheuchzer  proftfl'es  himfelf  of  opinion,  that  thefe  waters 
are  not  impregnated  with  any  minerals,  or,  if  they  do 
contain  any,  that  their  virtues  in  curing  dillempers  and 
preferving  health,  do  not  proceed  from  them.  They  are 
exceeding  clear,  dellitute  of  colour,  tafle,  or  fmell. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  316.  p.  151. 

Baths,  Balnea,  in  Architecture,  denote  large  pompous 
buildings  among  the  ancients,  eredled  for  the  fake  of 
bathing.  Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  gymnajia , 
though  they  were  frequented  more  for  the  fake  of  plea- 
fure  than  health. 

The  moll  magnificent  baths  were  thofe  of  Titus,  Paul  us 
yEmilius,  and  Dioclefian,  of  which  there  are  fome  ruins 
flill  remaining.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Rome  there  were  856 
public  baths.  Fabricius  adds,  that  the  exceffive  luxury  of 
the  Romans  appeared  in  nothing  more  vifible  than  in 
their  baths.  Seneca  complains,  that  the  baths  of  plebeians 
wrere  filled  from  filver  pumps;  and  that  the  freed-men 
trod  on  gems.  Macrobius  tells  us  of  one  Sergius  Oratus, 
a  voluptuary,  who  had  pendant  baths  hanging  in  the  air. 
According  to  Dion,  Maecenas  was  the  firll  who  made  a 
bath  at  Rome  :  yet  there  are  inftances  of  public  baths  prior 
to  this  ;  but  they  were  of  cold  water,  fmall,  and  poorly 
decorated. 

Agrippa,  in  bis  sedilate,  built  one  hundred  and  fixty  places 
for  bathing,  where  the  citizens  might  be  accommodated, 
either  with  hot  or  cold,  gratis.  After  this  example,  Nero, 
Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Aure- 
lian,  Maximian,  Dioclefian,  and  molt  of  the  emperors 
who  ftudied  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  credited 
baths  laid  with  the  richeft  marble,  and  wrought  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  moll  delicate  architecture.  Plin.  Hilt. 
Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  13  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Infer,  tom.  ii.  p.  417. 
The  rich  had  baths  at  home,  and  frequently  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  ones,  efpecially  after  the  time  that  the  praCtice  of 
pillaging  the  provinces  had  begun;  but  they  only  ufed 
them  on  extraordinary  occafions.  The  great  men,  and 
even  emperors  themfelves,  fometimes  bathed  in  public 
with  the  reft  of  the  people.  Alexander  Severus  was  the 
firll  who  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  in  the 
night-time  during  the  heats  of  fummer. 

The  Greek  baths  were  ufually  annexed  to  th tpalejlr#  or 
gymnajia,  of  which  they  were  confidered  as  a  part.  Thefe 
baths  confided  of  feven  different  apartments,  ufually  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with  other  build¬ 
ings  belonging  to  the  other  forts  of  exercifes.  Thefe 
were,  firll,  the  cold  bath,  frigida  lavatio ;  fecondly,  the 
elceothejium,  or  room  where  they  were  anointed  with  oil ; 
Vol.  I.  N?  35. 
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thirdly,  the  frigidarium,  or  cooling  room  ;  fourthly,  thi* 
p7  opnigeum,  or  entrance  of  the  hypocaujlum,  or  Hove  ; 
fifthly,  the  vaulted  room  for  fweatmg  in,  os  vapour  bath , 
called  concamcrata  fudatio ,  or  tepidarium  ;  fixthly,  the  laco- 
nicum,  or  dry  Hove  ;  feventhly,  the  hot  baths ,  called  calidi 
lavatio.  Potter,  Archaeoi.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19. 

As  for  th 0  baths  feparateirom  th cpalejlra,  they  appear  to 
have  been  ufually  double,  one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women  ;  but  fo  near,  that  the  fame  furnace  heated  both. 
I  he  middle  part  was  poffeffed  by  a  large  bafon,  that  re¬ 
ceived  water  by  feveral  pipes,  and  was  furrounded  by  % 
baluftrade,  behind  which  there  was  an  area  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  waited  to  ufe  the  bath.  They  were 
vaulted  over,  and  only  received  light  from  the  top. 

In  the  Roman  baths,  the  firll  part  that  appeared  Was  a 
large  bafon,  called  m ku/iGnOfa  in  Greek,  and  natatio  or 
pifcina  in  Latin.  In  the  middle  was  the  hypocaujlum ; 
which  had  a  row  of  four*  apartments  on  each  fide,  called 
balnearia  :  thefe  were  the  Hove,  the  bath,  cold  bath,  and 
tepidarium.  The  two  llovcs,  called  laconkum  and  tepida¬ 
rium,  were  circular  and  joined  together.  Their  floor  was 
hollow  and  fufpendedj  in  order  to  receive  the  heat  of  a 
large  furnace,  which  was  communicated  to  the  lloves, 
through  the  vacuities  of  their  floor.  This  furnace  alfo 
heated  another  room  called  v  a  far  turn ,  in  which  were  three 
large  brafen  veffels  called  milliaria, refpe£iively  containing 
hot,  warm,  and  cold  water;  which  were  fo  difpofed  that 
the  water  might  be  made  to  pals  by  fyphons  and  pipes 
out  of  one  or  other  of  them  into  the  bath ,  in  order  to  ad- 
juft  its  temperature.  The  defeription  is  given  by  Vitruvius; 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  what  Pliny  calls  bora 
odlava  nona,  the  Romans  all  repaired  to  the  baths ,  either 
the  public  or  the  private  ones:  this  was  called  the  bath - 
hour,  hoi  a  balnei ,  which  in  winter  was  at  nine,  in  fum¬ 
mer  at  eight.  The  public  baths  were  ail  opened  by  the 
found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at  the  fame  hour'. 

Ihofe  who  came  too  late,  flood  a  chance  for  bathing  in 
cold  water. 

They  began  with  hot  water,  after  which,  as  the  pores 
were  now  opened,  and  might  give  room  for  too  plentiful 
a  perfpiration,  they  thought  it  neceffary  for  their  health 
to  clofe  them  again,  either  with  the  cold  bath,  or  at  ieaft 
with  a  fprinkling  of  cold  watpr.  During  the  baih,  the 
body  was  feraped  with  a  kind  of  knives,  or  fmall  ftrigils, 
fuch  as  are  ft  1 11  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
After  bathing  lucceeded  undtion  and  perfuming,  from 
which  they  went  frelh  to  fupper. 

ft  he  Romans,  when  they  found  their  ftomachs  over¬ 
charged  with  meat,  went  to  the  bath,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal,  who  inveighs  againft  thole,  who  having  gorged 
themfelves  with  eating,  were  forced  to  go  into  the  baths, 
to  give  themfelves  relief.  They  found  alfo  that  a  baih 
was  good  to  refrefh  themfelves  after  fome  confiderable  fa¬ 
tigue  or  travel,  as  Celfus  tells  us ;  which  makes  Plautu3 
fay,  that  all  the  baths  in  this  world  were  not  fuificieut  to 
remove  the  wearinefs  he  felt. 

After  Pompey’s  time,  the  humour  of  bathing  was  carried 
to  great  excefs,  by  which  many  were  ruined,  feveral  hav¬ 
ing  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  could 
not  bear  food  without  bathing  firft.  The  empeior  Titus  is 
faid  to  have  loft  his  life  thereby.  Hence  Pliny  inveighs  fe- 
verely  againft  thofe  phyficians,  who  held,  that  hot  baths 
digefled  the  food.  The  emperor  Hadrian  firft  laid  a  re- 
ftraint  on  the  immoderate  humour  of  bathing,  by  a  public 
editl,  prohibiting  all  perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 
aths  of  Agrippa ,  thernue  Agrippina,  were  built  of  brick, 
but  painted  in  enamel :  thofe  of  Nero,  thermae  Neroniana r 
were  not  only  furnifhed  with  frefli  water,  but  even  had 
the  fea  brought  into  them  :  thofe  of  Caracalla  were  adorn¬ 
ed  with  two  hundred  marble  columns,  and  furnifhed  with 
fixteen  hundred  feats  of  the  fame  matter.  Lipfius  affures 
us  they  were  fo  large,  that  eighteen  hundred  perfons 
might  conveniently  bathe  m  them  at  the  fame  time.  But 
the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  thermae  Dioclefi ana,  furpaffed  all 
the  reft  in  magnificence.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  employed  many  years  in  building  them. 
Great  part  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Caracalla,' are  flill 
Handing  ;  and,  with  the  vaft  high  arches  the  beautiful  and 
ftateiy  pillars,  the  extraordinary  plenty  of  foreign  marble, 
trie  curious  vauhing  of  the  roofs,  the  prodigious  number  of 
fpacious  apartments,  and,  a  thoufand  other  ornaments,  make 
one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  modern  Romer  Kennet 
Rom.  Ant.  p.  ii.  lib.  L  c.  7.  and  Schotti  I  tin.  Ital.  p.  132* 
ath,  in  Cbemijlry ;  feveral  matters  employed  to  tranftnit 
heat  are  called  baths,  but  the  fubftances  mod  frequently 
ufed  by  chemifts  for  this  purpofe,  are  water  and  find. 
When  water  is  employed,  it  is  called  balneum  Maria, 
or  w  ater  bath ;  which  is  very  much  ufed, being  very  con¬ 
venient  tor  many  operations  :  and  may  be  employed  fuc- 
cefsfully  for  all  degrees  of  heat  inferior  to  that  of  boiling 
water.  See  Col.  Acad.  Part.  Etr.  tom.  vi.  p.  377. — As 
\vater,  when  expofed  to  fire  in  any  veil'd  from  which  it 
can  evaporate,  does  only  receive  a  determinate  degree  of 
5  N  heat, 
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heat,  which  always  remains  the  fame  when  once  it  has 
arrived  to  the  boiling  heat,  it  follows,  that  by  the  water 
lath ,  a  degree  of  heat  always  equal  may  be  trail firwtted 
with'  certainty.  Farther,  this  degree  of  heat  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  burning,  or  of  communicating  an  empyreumatic 
quality  to  matters  fufcep’ibleof  it,  the  water  bath\wa.fo  tne 
advantage  of  not expofing  fubftances  to  this  inconvenience. 
When  veflels  in  which  distillations  and  diges¬ 
tions  are  made,  are  placed  in  fand,  then  a  sand  bath  is 
formed.  This  intermediate  fubilance  of  fand  is  very  con- 
vnient  to  moderate  the  too  great  activity  of  the  naked  fire, 
and  to  tranfmit  any  degree  of  heat,  from  the  weakeft.  to  a 
red  heat.  As  this  bath  is  attended  with  lefs  trouble,  and  re¬ 
quires  lefs  apparatus  than  the  water  bath*  it  is  much  ufed 
jn  laboratories.  Nothing  is  requilite  forth  &  fand  bath, 
but  an  earthen  or  iron  vefiel  filled  with  fine  fand,  which 
is  fitted  into  a  furnace,  and  capable  of  containing  the 
cucurbits,  retorts,  matrafFes,  t>r  other  veflels  containing 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon. 

Ancient  chemifls  had  all  a  tinfture  more  or  lefs  of  al¬ 
chemy*,  they  were  therefore  much  more  careful  and  la¬ 
borious  in  their  operations,  and  ufed  many  different  baths 
in  order  to  apply  precifely  the  proper  degree  of  heat.  ( 
They  ufed  the  vapour  of  water,  allies,  dung,  the  fub- 
flance  remaining  after  the  fqueezing  of  grapes,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  they  imagined  molt  proper  for  their  purpofe. 
Hence  the  names  of  ajh  bath,  bath  of  a  horfe  s  belly ,  dung 
lath,  mercurial  bath,  vapour  bath,  Sc  c.  SeeCommerc.  Phi  . 
Techn.  4to.  p.  31. — But  an  intelligent  experienced  artifi 
may  very  well  perform  all  the  chemical  operations  which 
i!o  not  require  a  naked  fire,  by  means  of  the  water  and 
fand  baths ;  as  they  are  the  moil  convenient,  they  are 
the  only  baths  now  generally  ufed.  Macquer. 

Bath  is  alfo  ufed  by  Chpmijls ,  to  fignify  the  fufion  of  me¬ 
tallic  matter  in  certain  operations.  In  refining  or 
cupelling,  for  example,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  in 
bath  when  they  are  melted.  When  gold  is  purified  by 
antimony,  this  femi- metal  melted  is  called  by  fome,  the 
bath  of  gold-,  alchemifts,  who  confider  gold  as  the  king 
of  metals,  call  antimony  the  bath  of  the  king  only,  becaufe 
in  fa£l  gold  only  can  refill  the  a£tion  of  antimony.  Mac¬ 
quer.  See  Balneum. 

Bath  in  Jewifl b  Antiquity,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  liquid 
meafure,  containing  the  tenth  part  of  an  omer, 

Some  diftinguifh  five  kinds  of  baths  ;  viz  the  greater  bath, 
containing  80  pounds  of  water,  or,  according  to  Jofephus, 
1440  Roman  ounces;  the  fecond  bath,  containing  100 
ounces;  the  third,  66|  ounces;  the  fourth,  containing 
25  ounces  ;  and  the  fifth,  6|-  ounces  of  water.  Beverin. 
Sync,  de  Menf.  p.  ii-  p«  127. 

Some  have  efiimated  the  facred  bath  at  half  as  much  again 
as  the  common  bath ;  but  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
this  diftinclion.  Calmet. 

Bath,  knights  of  the,  a  military  order  in  England  inflituted 
by  Richard  II.  who  ordained  that  there  Ihould  be  no 
more  than  four;  however,  his  fucceflor,  Henry  IV.  in- 
creafed  them  to  forty- fix.  Their  mottto  was  Tres  in  uno, 
fignifying  the  three  theological  virtues. 

It  was  the  cullom  to  bathe  before  they  received  the  golden 
fpurs  ;  but  this  was  only  o'oferved  at  firft,  being  after¬ 
wards  gradually  dropped  :  however,  it  was  this  occafioned 
the  denomination  of  knights  of  the  Bath. 

The  order  of  knight  of  the  Bath  is  fcarce  ever  conferred  but 
at  the  coronation  of  kings,  or  the  inaugration  of  a  prince 
of  Wales,  or  duke  of  York.  They  wear  a  red  ribband 
belt-wife ;  to  which  is  alfixed  the  badge  of  the  order,  viz. 
a  feeptre,  rofe,  thiftte,  and  three  imperial  crowns  joined 
within  a  circle;  upon  which  circle  is  the  motto  in  pure 
gold.  Each  knight  wears  a  filver  liar  of  eight  points  upon 
the  left  bread  of  his  upper  garment. 

Camden  and  others  fay,  Henry  IV.  was  the  in  fti  tutor,  in 
1399,  and  upon  this  occafioti  :  that  prince,  being  in  the 
bath,  was  told  by  fome  knight,  that  two  widows  came  to 
demand  jnllice  of  him  ;  when  his  majefly  leaping  out  of 
the  bath,  cried,  He  ought  to  prefer  doing  juflice  to  his 
fubjefls  to  the  pleafure  of  the  bath  ;  and  thereupon  created 
knights  of  the  Bath. 

Some  authors,  however,  will  have  the  order  of  th t  Bath  to 
have  been  on  foot  long  before  Henry  IV.  even  as  early  as 
the  Saxon  times  :  at  lead,  it  is  certain,  the  bath  has  been 
ufed  long  before,  in  the  creation  of  knights,  in  France  ; 
though  there  was  no  order  of  knights  under  this  name. 
The  order  of  the  Bath,  after  remaining  many  years  ex- 
tin£l,  was  revived  under  king  George  I.  by  a  folemn  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  great  number  of  knights. 

Bath  metal ,  is  a  preparation  of  copper  with  zinc,  which 
gives  a  more  beautiful  colour  than  the  calamineufed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  common  brafs.  See  Prince's  Metal. 
Bath  Kol ,  in  Jewifh  Antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  revelation  by  a 
voice  or  echo  from  heaven- 

The  word  fignifies  in  the  Hebrew  original,  daughter  voice. 
or  daughter  of  a  voice  ;  for  it  may  be  interpreted  both  ways 
It  feems  to  have  been  thus  called  with  reject  to  the  ora¬ 


cular  voice  delivered  from  the  mercy-feat,  when  God 
was  confulted  by  urim  and  thummim  :  this  tatter  was  the 
grand  and  primary  voice  of  revelation  ;  the  former,  of 
fecondary  dignity,  and  inferior  to  it  as  the  daughter  to  the 
mother.  Prideaux,  Conned!,  p.  ii.  1.  5.  p.  462. 

The  Je'wifli  writers  fpeak  of  three  kinds  of  revelation 
among  them  ;  the  firft  by  urim  and  thummifn,  which  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  eredling  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  building 
of  the  temple  ;  the  fecond  by  the  fpirit  of  ptophely, 
which  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the. 
death  of  Malachi ;  the  third,  the  bath  kol,  or  filia  vocii, 
which  took  place  when  the  fpirit  of  prophefy  wholly 
ceafed  in  Ifrael  ;  and  was,  fays  Grotius,  the  foie  oracle 
which  remained  during  the  time  of  the  fecond  temple. 
Godw.  Mofes  and  Aaron,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  Lightfoot’s  Works, 
tom.  i.  p.  485.  Grot,  in  John,  xii.  28. 

Danzius  has  a  diftertation  on  the  iniquity  and  impofture 
of  the  bath  kol ;  De  filia  vocis  nefanda,  divines  a  mu  la. 
BATHING,  the  act  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath  ;  that  is, 
of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it  in  water,  or  other 
fluid.  See  Bath. 

Bathing ,  on  a  religious  account,  is  more  properly  called 
ablution,  or  baptism. 

Bathing,  is  a  practice  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks,  as 
e;  rly  as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  themfelves 
in  the  fea,  in  rivers,  8tc.  We  even  find  mention  in 
Homer  of  hot  baths  i si  the  Trojan  rimes  ;  but  thefe  feem 
to  have  been  very  rare,  and  only  ufed  on  extraordinary 
occafions.  Athenreus  fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as  unufual  even 
in  his  age.  In  reality,  public  baths  appear  to  have  been 
difeouraged,  and  even  prohibited,  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  were  contented  to  wafh  themfelves  at  home  in  a 
fort  of  bathing  tubs.  Pott.  Arclueol.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  19. 
The  method  of  bathing  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was, 
by  heating  water  in  a  large  veflel  with  three  feet,  and 
thence  pouring  it  on  the  head  and  fhoulders  of  the  perfon 
feated  in  a  tub  for  that  purpofe,  who,  at  coming  out,  was 
anointed  with  oil.  Burett,  in  Hift.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  i. 

р.  117. 

The  Romans  were  alfo  long  before  they  came  into  the  ufe 
of  baths:  the  very  name  of  which,  thernus,  fhews  they 
borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.  As  the  ancient  Remans 
were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  their  cuftom  wa-} 
every  evening,  after  work,  to  wafh  their  arms  and  legs, 
that  ihey  might  fit  down  to  fupper  with  more  decency  : 
for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the  ufe  of  linen  was  then  un¬ 
known,  and  the  people  of  that  age  went  with  their  arms 
and  legs  bare,  and  cotifequently  expofed  to  duft  and  filth. 
But  this  was  not  all  ;  for  every  ninth  day,  when  they  re¬ 
paired  to  the  city,  either  to  the  nundina,  or  to  attend  at 
the  aflembl:es  of  the  people,  they  bathed  all  over  in  the 
Tiber,  or  fome  other  river  which  happened  to  he  neareft: 
them.  This  feems  to  have  been  all  the  bathing  known 
till  the  time  of  Pompey,  when  the  cnflom  began  of 
bathing  every  day.  Mercurial,  de  Art.  Gvinri.  lib.  i. 

с.  10.  Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  ii.  p.  414. 

The  Celtic  nations  were  not  without  the  ufe  of  bathing  : 
tire  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day,  in  winter  in 
warm  water,  and  in  fummerin  co  d.  This  is  what  Tacitus 
feemstofuggeft, fia  time  fomno—  lavantur  fapiut  caUda, aut 
apud quos plurimum  biems  occupat  De  Mor.  Ger.  cap.  22. 
Bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made  a  part  of  diet,  and 
was  ufed  as  familiarly  as  eating,  or  fleep  :  on  which  foot¬ 
ing  it  ftill  remains  among  the  l  urks,  where  there  are 
public  baths  in  every  town,  and  even  village.  But  among 
us,  it  is  become  only  a  part  of  medicine,  and  rarely  prac- 
tifed  but  under  the  direction  of  phyficians.  Great  dif¬ 
tinclion  is  now  made  between  thofe  who  are  fi',  and  tiiofe 
unfit,  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  many  rules  and 
preferiptions  given  for  the  more  fuceefsfu!  ufe  of  it. 
Bathing  is  either  cold,  or  hot,  or  warm,  fimpie,  or  mixed, 
according  to  the  temperature  and  conditions  of  the  fluids. 
Bathing  in  waters  too  hot,  heats  and  expands  the  blood 
and  humours  to  excefs  :  whence  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
pains  in  the  head,  faintnefs,  &c.  The  mifehief  is  ftill 
greater  if  the  body  be  full  of  blood,  or  turg:d  wiih  ill  juices. 
The  waters  ufed  for  bathing  are  either  pure  and  fimpie,  cr 
Rich  as  abound  with  heterogeneous  parts  of  different 
kinds,  Thofe  fitteft  for  medicinal  purpofes  are  the 
pureft,  lighteft,  fimpleft,  and  molt  freefrem  all  pirtici- 
pations  of  mineral  or  metallic  parts. 

Bathing  is  not  to  be  pradlifed  without  great  care  and  pre¬ 
caution,  in  melancholic,  cedemutous,  or  paralytic  cafes. 
As  to  the  phihifis,  authors  are  divided:  fome  abfoluuly 
rejedlthe  uie  of  baths  for  this  diforder;  others  allow  it, pro¬ 
vided  the  water  be  only  of  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth, 
and  the  body  be  previoufly  prepared  by  laxatives  and  ve- 
naefedlion.  Differe.  t  baths  have  different  eficdls,  accord  ng 
to  the  ingredients  of  their  waters  :  thofe  of  the  vitriolic 
kind  are  faid  to  fix  the  morbific  matter  in  arthritic  difor- 
ders  and  render  them  ftill  more  obftinate.  They  are  alfo 
lefs  proper  where  the  body  is  foul,  and  the  vifeera  weak  or 
obftrudled,  being  apt  to  reader  fuch  parents  hydropic. 

*  Bui- 
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Sulphureous  and  aluminous  baths  are  commended  ngainft 
an  incontinency  of  urine;  but  prove  hurtful  to  cachectic 

The  Caroline  baths  have  this  quality  beyond  other  hot 
waters,  that  they  do  not  fofteh  the  body,  but  rather  by 
reafon  of  the  copious  earthy  and  aftringent  matter  they 
contain,  bind  up  the  parts,  ftrengthen  thofe  which  are 
weak,  block  up  the  pores,  and  thus  produce  a  contrary 
effe£l  to  other  hot  fprings. 

Hence  they  are  prejudicial  to  people  of  a  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  habit,  when  the  body  is  foul,  or  affe&ed  with  fpaf- 
modic,  hypochondriac,  or  colic  diforders,  and  in  many 
other  cafes.  They  are  of  ufe  where  the  limbs  arc  to  be 
flrengthened,  the  ligaments  and  tendons  to  be  gently  ex¬ 
cited  to  motion,  and  the  body  to  be  dried. 

The  ufefulnefs  and  mifchievoufnefs  of  bathing  form  a 
complicated  confideration,  only  to  be  decided  by  taking 
the  nation,  climate,  habit,  the  tune  of  the  day,  feafon  oi 
the  year,  diforder,  &c.  of  the  perfon,  and  the  particular 
qualities  and  ingredients  of  the  water  into  confideration. 

In  general,  hot  or  warm  bathing  tends  to  relax  the  fkin, 
promote  perfpiration,  cleanfe  the  body,  dilute  the  blood, 
and  carry  off  cuticular  foulneffes  by  the  pores.  To  con¬ 
ceive  the  manner  of  its  operation,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  the  body  is  plunged  in  a  pure,  light,  and  Am¬ 
ple  warm  water,  it  mull  neceffarily  undergo  the  following 
changes. 

3.  The  heat  neceffarily  rarefies  and  expands  the  blood  and 
all  the  juices,  and  thus  dilates  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
veffels;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  pulfe,  or 
contra&ive  ftrokes  of  the  arteries,  increafes  ;  whence  the 
blood  circulates  with  greater  force,  and  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  become  red,  and  begin  to  fweat. 

2.  By  the  gravity  of  the  water,  the  body,  plunged  there¬ 
in,  is  greatly  altered  as  its  furface,  in  that  cafe,  fuftains 
a  violent  preffure,  which  fqueezes  the  blood  forcibly  in 
upon  the  ' vifcera •  See  Bath.  But  the  additional  preffure 
in  common  cold  bathing  is  very  inconfiderable,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  contraction  of  the  fibresis  principally  owing  to  the 
ftimulus  of  cold.  Thus,  whilft  the  veffels  are  compreffed 
from  without,  and  dilated  from  within,  the  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  blood  is  increaftd,  and 
confequently  the  vifcid  juices  are  thus  diffolved,  obftruc- 
tions  overcome,  and  the  humours  are  better  fitted  to  pafs 
through  all  the  fecretory  and  excretory  du£ts. 

Thence,  as  by  the  water’s  gravity  the  parts  are  compreffed 
from  without,  and  the  blood  driven  plentifully  upon  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  larger  veffels,  we  fee 
why,  if  the  bath  be  too  hot,  it  caufes  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  oppreffions  in  the  vifcera ,  or  fometimes  fainting; 
and  again,  why,  when  the  body  is  foul,  or  lull  of  bad 
juices,  it  product's  continued  fevers,  or  inveterate  inter- 
mittents,  if  the  fir  ft  paffages  abound  with  crudities. 

Thefe  ill  cffetts  are  more  frequently  obferved  from  the 
hot  fprings  which  have  alfo  an  aftringent  quality,  as  the 
violent  hot  Caroline  fpring  evidently  has. 

•2.  Another  change  enfues  upon  the  body  from  the  moifture 
of  the  bath,  which,  affifted  with  a  temperate  heat,  pro¬ 
cures  a  great  fupplenefs  of  the  Ikin  and  fibres  ;  infomuch 
that  upon  coming  out  of  the  water,  the  whole  habit  of 
the  body  fwells  confiderably,  is  loofened  in  its  texture, 
and  opened  in  its  pores  and  veffels  ;  whilft  the  blood  and 
juices  have  a  more  free  paffage  to  the  furface.  Hence  it 
is  that  if  a  perfon  go  direaiy  out  of  the  warm  bath  to 
bed,  he  prefently  begins  to  fweat  plentifully,  which  is  the 
belt  effect  that  can  proceed  from  bathing ,  and  of  great 
fervice  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

Bathinr  is  found  more  efpecially  beneficial  to  thofe  of  a 
moift  habit,  and  who  have  ftore  of  humours  in  their  vef¬ 
fels  and  pores,  as  it  colliquates  the  humours  and  pio 

motes  their  difcharge.  n  .  c  r 

In  the  fummer  it  ferves  to  cleanfe  the  fkin  from  fweat, 
and  keep  the  pores  open  ;  in  winter  to  promote  perfpi¬ 
ration  It  is  uled  with  good  effed  in  many  chronic  dif¬ 
orders,  in  atrophies,  the  ftone,  &c.  _  It  is  a  good  palli- 
ative  in  the  coryza ;  but  ufelefs  in  the  jaundice,  and  hurt- 
ful  in  the  afcites  and  fciatica,  and  generally  to  all  in  a  time 
of  plague.  By  its  promoting  perfpiration,  it  becomes 
noxious  to  perfons  of  a  dry  conftitution,  as  it  exficcates 
too  faft  ;  more  efpecially  to  perfons  heft.cally  inclined,  as 
by  means  thereof  the  humours,  already  too  prone  to  col- 

liquation,  are  ftill  more  refolved.  , 

Cold  bathing  was  in  high  efteem  among  the  ancient  phy- 
licians  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as  appears  from  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and  Oribafius.  Whence  frequent 
exhortations  to  wafhing  in  the  fea,  and  plunging  into  cold 
water. 


Hot  bathing  firft,  and  then  ufing  the  cold  bath  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  scurvy,  at 
leaft  for  that  kind  fo  common  in  cold  countries.  I  his  is 
confirmed  by  the  pradice  of  the  Ruffians,  and  other 
northern  nations. 

In  violent  pains,  hot  and  cold  bathing  produce  the  fame 
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effeds,  and  in  the  fame  way-,  in  one  refped,  viz.  affudg- 
ing  the  pain,  by  taking  off  the  attention  from  it.  When 
one  is  much  pained,  withdrawing  the  adion  of  the  nerves 
correfponding  to  the  affeded  part,  employing  many 
nerves,  and  fome  of  them  violently;  another  way,  will 
feldom  fail  of  giving  eafe.  One  pain  is  often  a  cure  for 
another.  Applying  garlic  to  a  diftant  part,  burning 
and  bliftering,  cure  altogether  in  this  way. 

The  efficacy  of  hot  and  cold  bathing  is  acknowledged  in 
many  cafes.  Hpw  they  ad,  feems  a  queftioii  not  yet 
fully  decided  in  the  writings  of  phyficians. 

Bathing  a  hawk  or  falcon  is,  when  being  weaned  from  her 
ramage  fooleries,  and  alfo  hired,  rewarded,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  reclaimed;  (he  is  offered  fome  water  to  bathe 
herfelf  in,  in  a  bafon,  where  {he  may  ftand  up  to  the 
thighs,  choofing  a  temperate  clear  day  for  that  purpofe; 

By  the  ufe  of  bathing  {lie  gains  ftrength,  with  a  ffiarp  ap¬ 
petite,  and  fo  grows  bold. 

Bathing,  among  the  Cophts  and  ./Ethiopians,  denotes 
the  day  of  Chrift’s  baptifm,  reputed  the  6th  of  January; 
when,  from  an  opinion  of  all  extraordinary  fandity  in 
the  waters  on  that  day,  they  not  only,  by  ancient  cuftom, 
baptifed  their  ca  tech  umens,  but  were  re-baptifed  themfelves. 
The  water  of  this  day  they  carry  home  to  keep  :  and  Chry- 
foftom  affures  us,  that  it  had  been  often  known  to  remain 
fweet,  uncorrupted  for  two  or  three  years.  Orat.  74* 
Bathing  tub ,  in  the  Roman  baths.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  bathing  tubs ,  the  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable  : 
among  the  latter,  fome  were  contrived  on  purpofe  to  be 
fufpended  in  the  air,  whereby,  to  the  pleafure  of  bathing 
was  added  that  of  being  fwung  or  rocked  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  bathing  tub .  Burette,  in  Hift.  Acad.  Infcript. 
tom.  i.  p.  122. 

BATHMUS,  (3xS/j.o;,  from  (3 xtvu,  I  move ,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  cavities  of  bones  as  receive  the  prominences 
of  other  bones  into  them. 

B  ATHRUM,  a  name  given  by  ancient  furgeons  to  a  kind  of 
ftool  or  bench  proper  for  the  redudion  of  diflocated  bones. 
This  is  called  fij.Opev  ^-Tioroupc^Jucv ,  or  the  Hippocratic flool. 
Its  defeription  and  ufe  are  reprefented  at  large  by  Sculte- 
rus.  Arm.  Chir.  p.  i. 

BATHYCHRUS  color,  in  Painting,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  to  exprefs  what  the  Romans  call  auflerus  color . 
Such  a  colour  was  coarfe  and  dull,  and  wanted  the  life 
of  the  florid  colours.  See  Evanthi  colores. 
BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  metal,  in  the 
form  of  a  ftaff,  furniftied  with  metalline  rings,  which 
being  ftruck,  yielded  a  kind  of  harmonica!  founds;  ufed 
by  the  Armenians  in  their  church-fervice. 

BATIS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  Pliny  and  fome  other 
authors  call  the  fea-plant  which  we  know  by  the  name 
of  [amphire ,  and  eat  as  a  pickle. 

In  the  Linnrean  fyftem,  it  is  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  tetran- 
dria  clafs. 

Batis,  in  Ichthyology,  fee  Batos,  and  Raia. 

BATISTE,  in  Commerce ,  a  fine  white  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
manufadured  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  batifle  :  the  firft  very  thin  ;  the 
fecond  lefs  thin  ;  and  the  third  much  thicker,  called 
Holland  batifle,  as  coming  very  near  the  goodnefs  of 
Hollands. 

The  chief  ufe  of  batifle  is  for  neck-cloths,  head-cloths, 
furplices,  &c. 

BATMAN,  a  weight  in  Turky,  confifting  of  fix  olces. 
Forty  of  thefe  batmans  make  a  camel’s  load,  and  amount 
to  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  Englifli 
weight. 

Batman ,  or  battament,  is  a  weight  ufed  in  Turky  and 
Perlia.  The  Turkiffi  batman  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  larger 
containing  fix  okes,  or  ocquos ,  at  three  pounds  three 
quarters  Paris  weight  the  ocquo  ;  fo  that  the  batman 
amounts  to  about  twenty-two  Paris  pounds  and  an  half  ; 
the  fmaller,  compofed  likewife  of  fix  ocquos,  at  fifteen 
ounces  the  ocquo,  amounting  to  five  pounds  ten  ounces. 
The  Perfian  batman  is  likewife  of  two  kinds  :  one  called 
the  king’s  weight,  batman  de  chahi ,  or  chcray,  ufed  for 
weighing  molt  of  the  neceffaries  of  fife,  equivalent  to 
about  twelve  pounds  and  an  half  Paris  weight ;  the  other 
called  batman  ofPauris,  equal  to  fix  pounds  four  ounces 
Paris  or  Amfterdam  weight. 

Thefe,  at  leaft,  are  the  proportions  given  by  Tavernier. 
Chardin  rates  the  Perfian  batmans  fomewhat  lower,  viz. 
the  former  at  twelve  pounds  twelve  ounces ;  and  the 
latter  at  five  pounds  fourteen  ounces. 

BATON,  or  Batoon,  in  Heraldry.  See  Baston. 
Baton,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  call  the 

true  turpentine-tree.  r  . 

BATOONS  of  St.  Paul,  Bastoncini  di  San  Paolo,  in 
Natural  Hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  Italian 
writers,  a6  Auguftino  Scilla,  and  others,  to  the  laptdes 
Judaici,  or  other  fpines  of  echini.  T  hefe  are  found  in  vaft 
abundance  in  the  ifland  of  Malta;  and  as  every  thing 
there  is  commemorated  with  fome  title,  v/ith  St.  I  au  at 
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the  end  of  It,  thefe  are  called  baculi  Sti.  Pauli,  or  St. 
Paul's  batoons. 

BA  I  OS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  and 
all  the  old  writers,  to  the  fkaite,  or  f] a i re .  They  have 
generally  called  the  maleBATOs,  and  the  female  batis. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  u.aia,  and  is diltinguifhed  by  Artedi 
by  the  name  of  the  variegated  ray,  with  the  middle  of  the 
back  fmooth,  and  with  one  row  of  fpines  on  the  tail. 
Albertus  calls  it  the  rayte ,  and  rubus. 

BE TR ACHIAS  lapis ,  the  frogfione ,  a  name  applied  by 
different  writers  to  two  very  different  fubftances  ;  fome 
underftanding  by  it  lumps  of  common  flint,  which  have 
accidentally  formed  themlelves  into  this,  figure ;  and 
others,  thole  pieces  of  amber  which  contain  either  a 
whole  frog,  or  any  part  of  one. 
batrachites,  among  Ancient  Naturalifis ,  a  kind  of 
gem  found  in  Egypt,  denominated  from  us  refemblance 
in  colour  to  a  frog. 

ihe  word  is  formed  from  (ixrpxxos ,  rana ,  a  frog. 

Pliny  fpeaks  of  three  hones  under  this  denomination  ; 
unam  ranee  Jimilcm  colore ,  alteram  cbori  (or  rather,  accoid- 
ing  to  Hardouin’s  correction,  cbeni),  tertiam  rubentis  e 
nigro. 

ihe  batrachites  differed  from  the  modern  bufonitf.s, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients. 

BA  1  RACHOML  OMACHIA,  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the 
Alice ;  the  title  of  a  burlclque  poem,  ulually  alcribed  to 
Homer. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  /for payos,  fro?,  ulus, 
moufe,  and  fj.ayjx,  pugna. 

ihe  fubje#  of  the  war  is  the  death  of  Pfycharpax,  a 
moufe,  Ion  of  i  oxartes,  who  being  mounted  on  the 
back  of  1  hyfignathus,  a  frog,  on  a  voyage  to  his  paiace, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited,  was  feized  with  fear  when 
he  faw  himfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tum¬ 
bled  off,  and  was  drowned.  Phyfignathus  being  fuipcdfted 
to  have  fhaken  him  off  with  deltgn,  the  mice  demanded  la- 
tisfadfion,  and  unanimoufly  declared  war  againft  the  *rogs 
Stephens,  Nunnefius,  and  other  modern  authors,  take  the 
poem  not  to  be  Homer’s ;  but  lev  era  1  of  the  ancients  feem  of 
another  opinion  ;  and  Statius,  who  wrote  under  Domitian, 
makes  nodoubt  of  it  See  Fabric.  Bibl.Grrec.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  §  p 

B  ATR  ACrIOS ALIS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  many 
of  the  Greek  authors  to  the  lophius,  or  rana  pificatrix 
of  authors. 

BA  t'RACPIUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  silurus. 

BATTABLE,  ground,  denotes  land  lying  between  England 
and  Scotland,  heretofore  in  queftion  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed,  when  they  were  two  diftin#  kingdoms. 

The  word  imports  as  much  as  litigious,  or  difiputable 
ground ;  from  battre,  to  beat  or  fight. 

BATTALIA)  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  or  ready 
for  engagement. 

In  this  fen fe,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a  battalia  ;  to 
march  in  battalia ,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle;  to 
break  the  battalia ,  &c.  In  the  Roman  battalia,  the 
HA st ATI  made  the  front. 

BAT  TALION,  in  the  Military  Art,  a  little  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  and  ready  to  engage 
The  word  comes  from  battel,  an  engagement  of  two  armies, 
Sec.  and  that  from  battualia,  the  place  where  two  men  fight ; 
or  from  battalia,  the  exercifie  of  people  who  learn  to  fight. 

A  battalion  ulually  contains  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
men,  of  which  one  third  were  formerly  pikes  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  other  two  thirds  tnufquets  polled  on 
the  wings:  they  a fte  now  armed  with  firelocks  and 
bayonets.  The  battalion  is  divided  into  thirteen  compa¬ 
nies,  one  of  which  is  grenadiers,  but  the  number  of  men 
it  confifts  of  is  not  determined^. 

Battalions  are  ufually  drawn  up  with  three  men  in  file,  or 
one  before  another.— Some  regiments  confift  but  of  one 
battalion,  which  is  too  few  :  others  more  numerous  are 
divided  into  four  or  five,  which  are  too  many. 

M.  De  Folard  decries  the  modern  method  of  ranging 
battalions  fo  (hallow  which  renders  them  weak,  and  un¬ 
able  to  fupport  each  other  :  fo  that  they  are  eafily  pene¬ 
trated  or  broken  :  an  eflential  fault  in  the  modern  tadics. 
The  real  (Length  of  a  corps,  according  to  this  author, 
con  nits  in  its  thicknefs,  or  the  depth  ot  its  files,  and 
their  connexion  and  clofenefs.  This  depth  renders  the 
flanks  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the  front.  He  adds,  that  it  may 
belaid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  battalion  ranged  deep, 
and  with  a  fmall  front,  will  beat  another  itronger  than  it- 
felf, ranged  according  to  the  ufual  method.Poly  b.tom.i  p  i 
But  this  opinion  of  Folard  has  not  been  adopted  in  mo¬ 
dern  practice  ;  and  his  theory  has  been  vigorouflv  attack¬ 
ed  by  two  French  officers  in  the  fervice  of  the7  States- 
Gcneral.  They  admit  the  fuperior  (Length  of  his  co¬ 
lumn  to  that  of  a  modern  battalion ,  if  the  adion  were  to 
be  decided  with  pikes  and  fwords ;  but  where  fire-arms 
mud  be  ufed,  M.  Folard’s  column  is  fo  very  ill  dil'pofed 
for  this  purpofe,  that  it  mull  infallibly  be  deftroyed. 
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Battalion,  round,  is  that  in  which  the  foldiers  are  ranged 
in  concentric  circles.  This  was  much  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  called  in  orbem.  Crefar,  in  his  Commentaries, 
has  given  many  m fiances  of  this  kind  of  arrangement. 

A^.  TalIO!S  Jqiicirc ,  is  that,  where  the  number  of  men  in 
hie  is  equal  to  the  number  of  men  in  rank.  To  form  any 
number  of  men,  e.  g  5oo,  into  a  fquare  battalion,  extra# 
the  neareft  fquare  root  of  5co;  which  is  in  integers  2 a  ; 
and  that  will  glVe  the  number  of  men  for  rank  and  file. 
I  here  will  be  a  remainder  of  16  men,  who  may  be  dif- 
poled  ot,  as  the  commander  thinks  belt. 

M.  Folard  fhews  at  large,  in  his  book  De  la  C.donne,  the 
weakness  of  t/ie  fquare  battalion.  Both  the  full  and  the 
hollow  Jquare,  according  to  him,  are  equally  bad. 
Battalion,  triangular,  is  a  body  of  troops  difpofed  of  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle  ;  in  which  the  ranks  form  an  arith¬ 
metical  progreffion. 

Battalion,  doubling  a,  is  a  motion  of  the  foldiers,  where¬ 
by  two  ranks,  or  two  files  are  put  into  one. 
o  a  italion,  angle  of  a,  fee  Angle. 

f  ai/i'ng  a,  fee  Praising. 

I' A  l  111  Bridge-building ,  fee  Coffer-^wj. 

ha  l  1  LI\  a  name  which  the  workmen  give  to  a  fcamling 
of  wooden  flu  IF  Lorn  two  to  four  inches  broad,-  and 
about  an  inch  thick  ;  the  length  being  pretty  confidetable. 
but  undetermined.  ,  1  1  * 

Pile  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  doors,  &c.  which 
are  not  framed  of  whole  deal,  &c.  with  (files,  rails,  and 
panne's  like  wainfeoat,  but  are  made  to  appear  as  if  they 
were,  ,by  means  of  thefe  pieces,  or  battens,  bradded  on 
the  plain  board  round  the  edges,  and  fometimes  crofs 
them,  and  up  and  down. 

hence  batten  doors,  or  windows,  are  fuch  as  feem  to  be 
wainfeoat  ones,  but  are  not.  Thefe  are  Laid  to  be  either 

Jingle  o  double,  as  the  battens  are  fitted  on  to  one  fide,  or 
to  both.  ’ 

Bat  rfcNs  of  the  hatches,  in  Sea-language,  are  jailed  along  the 
tatpaulmgs.and  ierve  to  keep  their  edges  clofe  down  to  the 
hatches,  in  oreer  to  prevent  the  Water  which  wafhes  over 

the  deck  Irom  penetrating  into  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  In  p. 

BA1  i ERING-Ram,  fee  Aries. 

13a  i  i  Erin G-rams,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat  of  arms, 
reieinblmg  ihe  military  engine  of  the  fame  name. 

La  rTERiNG,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or  the  like, 
with  heavy  artillery.  Lee  Battery. 

To  Batter  m  breach ,  battre  en  breche,  is  to  play  furioufly 
on  a  work  as  the  angle  of  a  halt  moon,  in  order  to  de- 
molilh  and  make  a  gap  or  breach  in  it. 

In  this,  they  oblerve  never  to  fire  a  fingle  piece  againft 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  but  all  towards  the  bottom  :  three, 
four,  live,  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground  :  they  alfo  fire 
par  camarade,  all  together,  till  they  perceive  the  earth  fall 
from  behind  the  lining  of  the  rampart. 

5'.™'  ng -pieces,  or  pieces  of  battery,  fee  Cannon. 

LA  l  1  Eli  ft  ,  in  the  Military  Art,  denotes  an  eminence  caft 
up,  whereon  to  plant  ariliery,  that  it  may  play  to  better 
advantage.  It  conlifis  of  an  empaulement  or  bread  work, 
of  about  eight  feet  high,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  thick.— 
bee  Jab.  rortif.  fig.  2i.  n.  33.  arid  fig.  23. 

The  word  is  Trench,  formed  of  battre ,  to  beat ,  fir  ihe. 

Li  all  batteries ,  the  open  (pace  left  to  put  the  muzzles  of 
the  great  guns  out  at,  arc  called  embrafiures ;  and  the  di- 
itances  between  the  embrafu.es,  merlons. -The  guns  are 
generally  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  diftant  Lorn  one 
anothei,  that  the  parapet  may  be  ftrong,  and  the  gun¬ 
ners  may  have  room  to  work. 

1  here  are  alfo  batteries  of  mortars,  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
cannon,  except  that  they  have  no  embrafiures :  and  the 
Hope  of  the  breaft-work  is  made  inwards,  contrary  to 
that  of  other  parapets,  having  their  platforms  about  fix 
feet  fquare,  and  eight  feet  afunder. 
i  ne  buttery  of  a  camp  is  ulually  furrounded  with  a  trench 
and  pal li fades  at  the  bottom,  as  alfo  with  a  p  .rapet  on 
the  top,  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  two  redoubts  on  the  wings,  or  certain  places  of 
arms,  capable  of  covering  the  troops,  whLh  are  appointed 
for  their  defence.  See  Embrasures,  Magazines, 
Merlons,  Parapet,  Platforms,  Trenches,  &c! 
Battery  ,  open,  is  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  cannon* 
generally  held-pieces,  ranged  in  a  row  a-breafi  of  one 
another,  on  lome  fmall  natural  elevation  of  ihe  ground 
or  an  artificial  bank  of  about  a  yard  or  two  high. 
Battery,  covered,  is  when  the  cannon  and  gunners  are 
covered  by  a  bank  made  of  brufh-wood,  faggots,  and 
earth  ;  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  feven 
or  eight  feet  high. 

1  be  cannon  ufed  in  fuch  batteries  are  generally  frem  nine 
to  eighteen  pounders;  fometimes  twenty-four  pounders 
are  ufed  in  them. 

Battery,  funk  or  buried,  is  that  whofe  platform  is  funk  or 
let  down  into  the  ground,  with  trenches  cut  into  the  earth 
again  the  mii2zlts  of  the  gun?,  to  ferve  for  embrafurcs. 

This 
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’This  fort,  Vvhich  the  French  call  batter  tc  en  tcrri,  afcd 
tuimante,  is  generally  ufed  upon  the  firft  making  ap¬ 
proaches,  to  beat  down  the  parapet  of  the  place. 

Batteries,  crofis,  are  two  batteries  at  a  confiderable  di¬ 
stance  from  each  other,  which  play  athwart  one  another 
at  the  fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame  point,  forming 
right  angles ;  where,  what  one  bullet  (bakes,  the  other 

beats  down.  .  ,  , 

Battery  cl 9  enfilade  ^  is  one  which  fwccps  the  whole  length 

of  a  (Iraight  line,  a  ftreet,  &c. . 

Battery  cn'ccharpc,  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 

Battery  de  revers,  or  murdering  battery ,  is  one  that  plays 
on  the  back  of  any  place:  and  being  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence  Tees  into  it* 

B  atteR  y,  joints  or  par  earner ade,  or  earner etta,  is  when  fe¬ 
veral  guns  play  at  the  fame  time.upon  one  place. 

Battery  en  rouage ,  is  that  ufed  to  difmount  th„  enemy  s 

Battery  a  ricochet ,  is  adapted  to  the  method  of  ricochet 
firing,  firft  invented  and  praTifed  by  Vauban,  at  the 
fiege'of  Aeth,  in  1692  :  the  guns  are  loaded  with  fmall 
charges,  and  are  elevated,  fo  as  to  fire  over  the  parapet  ; 
and  the  (hot  is  hereby  made  to  roll  along  the  oppofite 
rampart.  This  method  of  firing  with  guns  has  fince  been 
applied  to  mortars  and  howitzes  with  great  (uccef;>. 

Battery  coffer,  is  that  where  the  fides  oi  the  wall  and 
merlons  only  are  formed  of  fafcines,  and  all  the  cavities 
or  included  fpaces  filled  with  earth. 

Battery,  gabion,  fee  Gabions. 

Battery,  in  Law,  denotes  an  a£t  that  tends  to  the  breach 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  by  unlawfully  ftiiking,  beat- 
in",  or  offering  other  violence  to  another  peilon. 

Battery  is  frequently  confounded  with  affault ,  though  in 
law  they  are  different  ofFences  ;  becaufe,  m  the  trefpafs 
for  affault  and  battery,  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  the 
a  (fault,  yet  not  convifted  of  the  battery  :  there  may  there¬ 
fore  be  affault  without  battery ;  but  battery  always  implies 
an  affault .  A  perfon  guilty  of  battery  agamft  a  clergyman, 
is  liable  to  three  kinds  of  profecution  for  the  fame  offence  : 
an  indiftment  for  breach  of  peace,  a  civil  adion  for  da¬ 
mages,  and  a  fait  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court. 

Battery  is  fometimes  uled  in  fpeaking  of  the  fabric  of 
metalline  utenfils.  _ 

In  this  fenfe,  battery- works  include  pots,  faucepans,  ket¬ 
tles,  and  the  like  veflels,  which,  though  caft  at  firft,  are 
to  be  afterwards  hammered  or  beaten  into  form. 

Some  make  battery  for  the  kitchen,  batterie  de  cuijtne, 
comprehend  all  utenfils  for  the  fervice  of  the  kitchen, 
whether  of  iron,  brafs,  copper,  or  other  matters.  Others 
take  the  term  in  a  nariower  fenfe,  and  reft  rain  it  to  uten¬ 
fils  of  brafs  or  copper.  , 

A  fociety  fot  the  mineral  and  battery- work  of  England, 
Was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

Battery,  in  Electricity,  is  a  combination  of  coated  fur- 
faces  of  glafs,  fo  connected  together,  that  they  may  be 
charged  at  once,  and  difeharged  by  a  common  conductor. 
Mr  Gralath,  a  German  elearician,  was  the  firft  who 
contrived  to  increafe  the  (hock,  by  charging  feveral  phials 
at  the  fame  time.  Dr.  Franklin,  after  he  had  analyzed 
the  Leyden  phial,  and  found  that  it  loft  at  one  furface 
the  electric  fire  which  it  received  at  the  other,  conftrudted 
a  battery,  confiding  of  eleven  panes  of  large  fafti-glafs, 
coated  on  each  fide,  and  conneaed  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  whole  might  be  charged  together,  and  with  the 
fame  labour  as  one  fingle  pane  ;  and  by  bringing  all  the 
riving  Tides  into  contaa  with  one  wire,  and  all  the  re¬ 
ceiving  fides  with  another,  he  contrived  to  unite  the 
Force  of  all  the  plates,  and  to  difeharge  them  at  once. 
But  the  mod  complete  battery  that  has  yet  been  conftrudt- 
cd,  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  of  which  he  fays,  that 
after  long  ufe  he  fees  no  reafon  for  wifhing  the  leaft  alter¬ 
ation  in  any  part  of  it.  This  battery  (tee  Plate  of  Elefln- 
citv  fir.  I.)  confifts  of  64  jars,  each  ten  inches  long,  and 
2i  inches  in  diameter,  coated  within  1*  inch  of  the  top  ; 
and  contains  in  the  whole  32  fquarc  feet  rhe _  wire  of 

each  jar  has  a  piece  of  very  fmall  wire  twilled  about  the 
lower  end  of  it,  to  touch  the  infide  coating  in  feveral 
places  ;  and  it  is  put  through  a  pretty  large  piece  of  cork, 
within  the  jar,  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  from  touching 
the  fide,  which  would  tend  to  promote  a  fpontaneous  dif¬ 
eharge.  Each  wire  is  turned  r°u"d»  f°  as  t0  makf  a  J\ol,e 
at  the  upper  end  ;  and  through  thefe  holes  a  pretty  thick 
brafs  rodP  with  knobs  paffes,  one  rod  fenring  for  one  row 
of  the  jars.  The  communication  between  thefe  rods  is 
made  by  laying  over  them  all  a  thick  chain.  V  hen  part 
only  of  the  battery  is  ufed,  the  chain  is  Did  over  as  many 
rods  as  will  furnilh  the  required  number  of  rows  of  jars. 

.  The  bottom  of  the  box,  in  which  the  jars  Hand,  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  plate  of  tin,  and  a  bent  wire  touching  the  plate 
paffes  through  the  box,  and  appears  on  the  outhde.  fo 
this  wire  any  condu&or  defigned  to  communicate  with 
the  outf.de  of  the  battery  is  fattened,  as  the  fmall  wire  in 
the  figure,  and  the  difeharge  is  made  by  bringing  1  ie 
brafs  knob  to  any  of  the  knobs  of  the  battery.  When  a 
Vol.  I.  N°  36. 
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very  great  force  is  required,  the  quantity  of  coated  furfacc 
may  be  increafed,  or  two  or  more  batteries  may  be  ufed. 
Franklin’s  Exp.  and  Obf.  ed.  1769.  p.  28.  Prieftley’s 
Hi  ft.  &c.  of  Electricity,  ed.  1775.  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

BATTEURS  dd  efrade,  fcouts,  or  horfemen*  fent  out  be¬ 
fore,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  two  or  three  miles, 
to  make  difeoveries  ;  of  which  they  are  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  to  the  general. 

BATTIFOLIUM,  or  Battifollum,  a  kind  of  tower  or 
defence,  frequently  mentioned  by  Latin  hiftorians  of  the 
middle  age.  It  feems  to  have  been  wood,  and  to  have 
been  ereCted  on  hidden  and  hafty  occafions. 

BATTLE,  an  aCtion  which  pafies  between  two  armies 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  and  who  engage  in  a  country 
fufiiciently  open  for  them  to  encounter  in  front,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ;  or,  at  leaft,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
line  to  engage,  while  the  remainder  remains  in  fight,  by 
reafon  of  fome  difficulty,  which  hinders  it  from  entering 
fo  readily  into  aClion,  with  a  front  equal  to  that  which 
may  be  oppofed  to  it  by  the  enemy. 

Other  great  aClions,  though  generally  of  d  longer  dura¬ 
tion,  and  even  frequently  attended  with  greater  (laughter, 
are  only  called  fights ,  by  the  French  combats.  Feuq.  Mem, 
c.  80. 

A  battle  loft,  almoft  always  draws  with  it  the  lofs  of  the 
artillery  of  the  army,  and  frequently  alfo  that  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  :  confequently,  as  the  army  beaten  cannot  again 
look  the  enemy  in  the  face  till  it  have  repaired  thofe  lodes, 
it  is  forced  to  leave  the  enemy  a  long  time  matter  of  the 
country,  and  at  liberty  to  execute  all  its  fchemes. — 
Whereas  a  great  fight  loft  is  rarely  attended  with  a  lofs 
of  all  the  artillery,  and  fcarce  ever  of  the  baggage,  be¬ 
caufe  the  two  armies  not  meeting  in  front,  they  can  only 
have  fuffereu  in  the  part  that  has  been  engaged.  Feuq. 
loc.  cit. 

An  ingenious  modern  author  remarks,  that  it  is  not,  ufu- 
ally,  the  real  lofs  fuftained  in  a  battle  (that  is,  of  fome 
thoufands  of  men)  that  proves  fo  fatal  to  a  date  ;  but  it 
is  the  imaginary  lofs,  and  difeouragement,  which  deprives 
it  of  the  ufe  ol  thofe  very  powers  which  fortune  had  left 
it.  Confid.  fur  les  Cauf.  de  la  Grand,  des  Rom.  c.  iv. 
p.  39- 

Drawing  up  an  army  for  Battle,  is  called  embattelling  ; 
the  rules  and  methods  for  which  are  furnilhed  by  the 
feienee  called  by  the  ancients  tallies. 

Battle,  order  of,  the  difpofition  of  the  fquadrons  and  bat¬ 
talions  of  an  army  in  one  or  more  lines,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  gtround,  either  in  order  to  engage  the 
enemy,  or  to  be  reviewed  by  the  general. 

B  attle, field  of,  the  ground  on  which  the  twoarmies  engage. 
The  Greeks  notified  the  place  of  their  battles  and  vi£to- 
r'res  by  adding  the  word  Nufcr?  ;  whence  NIcodemia,  Nico- 
polis,  Theffalonica,  & c.  The  ancient  Britons  did  the 
like,  by  adding  the  word  Mais\  whence  Maiffeveth, 
Malmaifbury,  See.  The  Engli(h  by  the  word  field. 

The  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called  prarliares 
dies,  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  battle  -,  and  others 
wherein  it  was  unlawful,  called  dies  airi. 

The.  Athenians,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country, 
were  not  to  draw  out  their  forces  for  battle  till  after  the 
feventh  day  of  the  month.  And  Lucian  relates  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  that  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they 
were  not  to  fight  before  full  moon.  Among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  it  was  reputed  an  impiety  to  fight  in  the  wane  of 
the  moon  ;  and  Caefar  tells  us,  that  Arioviftus  was  beateu 
by  him,  becaufe  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
he  had  fought  when  the  moon  was  in  her  wane.  The 
German  foldiers  were  intimidated  with  the  apprehenfion, 
and  afforded  Caefar  an  eafy  vi&ory  ;  acie  commiffa  impe - 
ditos  religione  hofie  vicit.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  ii. 

It  is  well  known  that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Pompey  in 
an  attack  on  the  fabbath-day,  when,  by  the  Jewith  fu- 
perftitious  notions,  they  were  not  allowed  to  fight,  or 
even  to  defend  themfelves.  Dion,  lib.  vii. 

The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  fuperftition  fo  far  ;  their 
atri  dies  were  only  obferved  in  refpeft  of  attacking  :  no 
day  was  too  holy  for  them  to  defend  themfelves  in. 
Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

Among  the  ancients,  we  find  frequent  inftances  of  battles 
in  the  night :  it  was  by  the  moon-light  that  Pompey 
beat  Mithridates;  and  Scipio,  Afdrubal  and  Syphax. 
Flor.  lib.  iii. 

Battle  array,  denotes  the  order  in  which  an  army  is 
drawn  up  at  a  review,  or  for  engagement :  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  line  of  battle. 

Battle,  pitched  or fiet ,  that  wherein  both  armies  have  room 
and  time  to  arrange  themfelves  in  good  order. 

The  firft  pitched  battle  of  which  we  have  any  diftmtt  ac¬ 
count,  is  that  between  Crocfus  and  Cyrus,  deferibed  by 
Xenophon,  concerning  which  we  have  a  dificrtation  by 
M.  Freret,  wherein  feveral  points  of  the  ancient  tactics 
are  well  explained.  Cyropxd.  lib.  vi.  and  vn.  Mem. 
Acad.  Infer,  com.  ix.  p.  209. 

In  modern  war,  we  find  few  pitched  or  fit  battles :  the 
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thief  View  of  the  great  commanders  of  late  days  is  rather 
to  harrafs  or  ftarve  the  enemy  by  frequent  alarms,  cutting 
uffhis  provifions,  carrying  off  his  baggage,  feizing  his 
polls,  &c.  than  to  join  iffue  with  him,  and  put  the  whole 
on  the  event  of  a  day;  a  battle  generally  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  campaign,  fometimes  of  a  whole  war.  Hence 
it  is  a  rule,  never  to  venture  a  general  battle ,  unlefs  either 
you  fight  to  advantage,  or  be  forced  to  it. 

Joining  or  giving  battle  (hould  always  be  by  defign  .  a  ge¬ 
neral  fhould  never  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  forced  to  fight. 
Reafons  for  giving  battle  are,  fuperiority  in  the  number 
or  quality  of  forces  ;  necefiity  of  putting  a  fpeedy  end  to 
the  war  ;  different  views  or  interells  of  the  commanders 
of  the  enemy’s  army  •,  their  negligence  in  encamping  or 
marching  ;  neceffity  of  relieving  a  place  befieged  ;  t  e 
difpofition  of  an  army,  which  mud  be  ruined,  unle  s 
prevented  by  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle  ;  the  certainty  of  uc- 
cours  coming  to  the  enemy,  which  will  render  him  fupe- 
rior  ;  fome  preceding  advantage,  which,  though  not  deci- 
five,  has  given  the  enemy  a  conliderable  check.  For  avoid¬ 
ing  it,  the  reafons  are,  having  lefs  to  hope  for  from  a  vic¬ 
tory,  than  to  fear  from  a  defeat  ;  expecting  farther  fuc- 
cour,  or  the  jundlion  of  a  feparate  corps;  finding  the 
enemy  advantageoufly  polled,  or  a  profpedl  of  diffipating 
his  army  by  temporizing  and  avoiding  battle.  Means  foi 
execution  are,  to  form  the  order  of  battle  fuitable  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  forces  whereof  the  army  is 
compofed,  and  the  ground  wherein  it  is  expelled  to  find 
the  enemy  ;  diflributing  the  polls  to  the  general  officers  ; 
giving  copies  of  the  order  of  battle  to  all  thofe  who  have 
command  init;  ditlributinga  fufficient  number  of  charges 
t6  the  men,  and  having  fielh  munition  and  arms  ready 
behind  thofe  who  have  a  long  fire  to  fullain  ;  letting  the 
army  have  time  to  re  ft  and  refrefh  themfelves  before  the 
battle ;  being  fufficiently  provided  with  medicines  and 
furgeons ;  being  abfolutely  free  from  the  incumbrance  of 
the  heavy  baggage  ;  infpiring  the  army  with  the  defire  of 
fighting,  hopes  of  vidlory,  and  promifes  of  plunder  ;  and 
not  negledling  the  advantages  of  wind  and  fun.  lhe 
flratagem  of  the  Arabs  deferve  mention.  They  ufed  to 
turn  loofe  a  number  of  camels  loaded  with  fand  and  dull- 
bags  full  of  holes,  to  the  windward  of  the_  enemy,  who 
by  this  means  were  covered  and  fuffocated  with  a  cloud 
of  dull.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  219.  p.  1 37* 

On  the  day  of  battle ,  the  means  of  execution  are,  taking  the 
advantages  of  the  ground,  obferving  the  order  of  battle 
before  concerted,  changing  it  where  found  neceffary,  and 
giving  notice  thereof  to  thofe  concerned  ;  diftributing  the 
artillery  in  the  line  according  to  the  ground;  watching 
for  all  advantages  to  be  taken,  by  opening  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  wings  ;  giving  the  word  before  marching  to  the 
enemy  ;  taking  care  to  obferve  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
diltance  between  the  lines :  if  the  army  march  in  front, 
to  make  frequent  halts,  to  give  time  for  the  line  to  recover 
its  order,  and  to  the  artillery  to  fire  and  load  again  ; 
above  all,  forbidding  the  foldiers  from  firing,  to  receive 
the  enemy’s  fire,  and  not  to  charge  till  after  drawing 
their  fire  from  them,  is  a  capital  point  ;  it  being  certain, 
that  when  troops,  who  have  parted  with  their  fire,  fee 
others  advance,  and  going  to  pour  in  their  fire  upon  them, 
they  will  immediately  give  way.  But  when  both  fides 
purfue  the  fame  maxim,  the  bell  expedient  feems  to  be, 
to  march  up  clofe  to  the  enemy,  before  they  give  their 
fire,  and  having  fired,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  giving 
theirs  by  falling  upon  them  with  their  bayonet  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  muQcets  the  inftant  you  have  fired,  which 
may  be  done  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  before  they  can 
perceive  it.  Bland’s  Milit.  Difcip.  c.  9-  ar*-  2. 

If  the  army,  by  its  march,  cannot  come  at  the  enemy  in 
front,  it  mull  approach  in  a  fufficient  number  of  columns 
to  be  in  order  of  battle ,  out  of  diftance  of  being  charged 
in  columns.  The  artillery  is  {till  to  accompany  the  fir  ft 
line  in  the  order  wherein  it  was  diltributed,  if  the 
ground  will  allow,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  to  follow 
this  motion,  Hill  obferving  the  diltance  between  the  two 
lines  as  at  firft  appointed,  to  prevent  confufion.  If  the 
vi&ory  continue  to  declare  in  his  favour,  and  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  overthrow  the  fecond  line,  more  care 
Hill  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  troops  from  feparating, 
left  they  be  charged  and  put  into  diforder  by  the  firft  line 
of  the  enemy,  who  may  be  rallied  behind  their  fecond 
line.  The  routed  troops  mull  Hill  be  purfued  in  a  body, 
and  in  lines.  No  battalion  ought  ever  to  advance  before 
the  line  in  purfuit,  for  fear  of  being  flanked,  till  the  dif¬ 
order  be  general :  afterwards,  the  number  of  thofe  de¬ 
tached  for  the  purfuit  is  to  be  increafed,  without  ever 
fuffering  a  man  to  quit  his  flag  without  being  command¬ 
ed.  On  this  occalion,  the  general  is  to  make  ufe  of  the 
referved  body,  and  of  frelh  troops,  who  have  not  en¬ 
gaged,  to  purfue  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  rallying, 
and  to  take  prifoners,  which  the  troops  muft  never  be 
fullered  to  meddle  with  during  the  battle ,  not  fo  much  as 
to  look  on  the  plunder  of  the  field,  till  the  viaory  be  abfo- 
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lately  allured,  and  the  enemy  fo  broken,  and  at  fucb  a 
diftance,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  turning  back  oil 
the  bodies  detached  to  purfue  them  :  after  which,  during 
the  reft  of  the  day,  the  vidorious  troops  may  be  fullered 
to  reap  the  plunder  of  the  field  of  battle.  If  the  firft  line 
give  way,  or  be  put  into  diforder  by  the  enemy,  the  bat¬ 
talions  are  to  retire  through  the  intervals  left  between 
thofe  of  the  fecond  line,  behind  which  they  are  to  Hop 
and  rally.  Great  care  is  to  be  here  taken  by  the  officers, 
that,  in  Head  of  retiring  through  the  intervals,  they  do 
not  run  dire&ly  into  the  battalions,  and  either  carry 
them  off  with  them,  or  put  them  into  fuch  confufion, 
that  theenemy  be  upon  them  before  they  have  proper  time 
to  repair  the  diforder. 

On  the  firft  line’s  giving  way,  the  fecond  ffiould  march 
up  brifkly  totheir  relief,  and  attack  the  enemy,  before  they 
have  time  to  repair  the  diforder,  which  the  action  and  the 
purfuit  muft  of  courfe  have  thrown  them  into  ;  by  doing 
which,  they  may  eafily  retrieve  what  is  loft,  and  defeat 
and  render  ufelefs  the  enemy’s  firft  line,  which  had  been 
confiderably  weakened  and  difordered  by  the  former  at¬ 
tack.  This  is  the  more  eafy  to  be  effected,  as  the  ene¬ 
my’s  firft  fire  is  fpent,  which  is  that  which  does  molt 
execution  ;  the  other,  from  the  great  hurry  of  loading, 
being  of  little  confequence,  in  comparifon  with  the  firft. 
The  great  mifchief  is,  that  the  fecond  line  feeing  the  firft 
give  way,  are  ufually  ftruck  with  a  panic,  which  magni¬ 
fies  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  by  the  time  they  approach  near, 
they  either  betake  themfelves  to  flight,  or  make  but  a 
faint  refillance. 

In  cafe  fortune  declare  on  the  enemy’s  fide,  the  great  bu- 
finefs  of  the  general  is  to  prevent  a  total  rout.  His  capa¬ 
city  and  experience  are  to  ffiew  him  the  moment  which 
precedes  the  lofs  of  a  battle ,  that  he  may  take  the  necelfary 
precautions  to  diminiffi  the  diforder  of  a  flight,  either  by 
the  vigorous  effortsof  a  body  of  troops  unffiattered,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  the  reft  to  rally,  and  thus  fecure  a  retreat ; 
or  by  feizing  fome  poft  behind,  whither  he  may  retire 
with  fafety  ;  or  a  defile,  behind  which  he  may  rally  and 
re-alfemble  his  fcattered  troops.  As  the  lofs  of  the  field 
of  battle  frequently  carries  with  it  that  of  the  baggage  and 
artillery,  he  is  to  remain  no  longer  in  this  firft  place  than 
while  he  can  re-alfemble  his  army;  after  which  he  is  to 
lead  it  into  fome  fecure  camp,  where  he  may  recover  his 
Ioffes,  fend  for  frelh  cannon,  troops,  Zee.  If  the  lofs  be 
confiderable  enough  to  hazard  fome  confiderahle  town  he 
is  to  throw  into  it  the  bell  of  his  infantry  left,  and'en- 
deavour  Hill  to  keep  the  field  with  the  cavalry,  to  harrafs 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  he  attempts  a  fiege  ;  or  to  oblige  him 
to  keep  the  army  together,  and  prevent  his  dividing  into 
feveral  bodies,  if  his  defign  be  only  to  penetrate  farther 
and  ravage  the  country.  Bland. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ceremony 
and  preparation  ;  as  taking  auguries,  offering  facrifices, 
haranguing  the  foldiers,  giving  the  word,  or  a  tejfera ,  &c. 
The  lignals  of  battle  were  founding  the  clajjicum ,  or  ge^ 
neral  charge,  and  difplaying  a  peculiar  flag,  called  bv 
Plutarch  a  purple  robe.  To  which  may  be  added,  finging 
paeans,  raifing  military  ffiouts,  and  the  like. 

Battle  was  alfo  formerly  ufed  for  a  body  of  forces  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle . 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 

■  BATTALION. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  length  or  depth  of  the 
battle  ;  the  front,  rear,  and  flanks  of  the  battle. 

Battle,  length  of  the,  is  the  number  of  men  in  a  rank,  or 
the  fpace  from  the  left  flank  to  the  right  flank. 

Battle,  depth  of  the,  is  the  extent  of  a  file,  or  the  number 
of  men  from  the  front  to  the  rear. 

A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in  order  0 f  battle,  confifted  of 
ha  ft  at  1,  placed  in  the  front ;  of  principes,  who  were  all 
old  experienced  foldiers,  placed  behind  the  former ;  and 
of  triarii,  heavy-armed,  with  large  bucklers  behind  the 
principes.  The  hajlati  were  ranked  clofe ;  the  ranks  of  the 
principes  were  much  opener,  fo  that  they  could  receive  the 
hajlati ;  and  thofe  of  the  triarii  opener  ftill,  infomuch  that 
they  could  receive  both  the  principes  and  the  hajlati  within 
them,  without  any  diforder,  and  ftiil  facing  the  enemy. 
When  therefore  the  hajlati  found  themfelves  unable  to 
Hand  the  enemy’s  charge,  they  retired  gently  within  the 
principes ,  where,  joining  with  them,  they  renewed  the 
combat.  If  thefe  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  fullain 
the  enemy,  both  retired  among  the  triarii ,  where  rally¬ 
ing,  they  formed  a  new  corps,  and  charged  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  If  thefe  failed,  the  battle  was  loft ;  the 
Romans  had  no  farther  refource.  Macchiav.  Art.  de 
Guer.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  moderns  are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  in¬ 
ferring  or  embatteling  one  company  into  another;  with¬ 
out  which,  the  former  cannot  be  well  fuccoured  or  de¬ 
fended,  and  their  places  taken  by  others ;  which  was  a 
thing  the  Romans  pra&ifed  with  great  exa£tnefs. 

As  to  the  ve!:tes,  and,  in  later  fimes,  the  archers  and 

•  '  {lingers. 
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{lingers,  they  were  not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner, 
but  difpofed  of  either  before  the  front  of  the  hafiati,  or 
fcattered  up  and  down  among  the  void  fpaces  of  the 
ha  flatty  or  fometimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the  wings. 
Thefe  always  began  the  combat,  (kirmdhing  in  flying 
parties  with  the  foremoft  troops  of  the  enemy.  If  they 
were  repulfed,  which  was  ufually  the  cafe,  they  fell  back 
to  the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  retired  again  in  the  rear. 
When  they  retired,  the  haftati  advanced  to  the  charge. 

As  to  the  cavalry,  it  was  potted  at  the  two  corners  of  the 
army,  like  the  wings  on  a  body,  and  fought  fometimes 
on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback.  I  he  auxiliary  forces 
compofed  the  two  points  of  the  battle ,  and  covered  the 
whole  body  of  the  Romans. 

Other  lefs  ufual  forms  of  battle  among  the  Romans  were, 
the  cuneusy  or  wedge  ;  globus,  or  round  form  ;  forfcx ,  or 
pair  of  (beers  ;  tun  is,  or  an  oblong  fquare  figure ; 
ferra,  or  faw;  Kennet.  Rom.  Ant.  Not.  p.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
c.  to. 

The  Greeks  were  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  marfhalling 
their  armies  for  battle ,  as  they  drew  up  their  whole 
army  in  a  front,  and  trufted  the  fuccefs  of  the  day 
to  a  Angle  force.  Pott.  Archteol.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iii. 
c.  9. 

They  had  three  forms  of  battle,  for  the  horfe,  viz.  the 
fquare,  the  wedge,  and  the  rhombus,  or  diamond  form. 
The  fird  held  belt  for  the  defenfive  ;  the  two  latter  for 
the  ofl'enfive  :  the  wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing 
mod  hands  to  fight.  AElian.  Ta£t.  c-  18. 

Battl  e,  in  a  Naval  Senfe,  denotes  3n  engagement  between 
two  fleets,  fquadrons,  or  evert  fingle  (hips. 

This  is  more  frequently  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  fea- 
fight.  ' 

Of  late  times,  fleets  are  ranged  in  line  of  battle,  like  land 
armies,  and  fight  much  after  the  fame  order  ;  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  which,  fome  objections  may  be  made. 

The  ancients  had  divers  forms  of  fea -battles  ;  as  the  half¬ 
moon,  circle,  and  forceps.  In  all  thefe,  not  only  the 
{hips  engaged  each  other,  and  by  their  beaks  and  prows, 
and  fometimes  their  fterns,  endeavoured  to  dalh  in  pieces, 
or  overfet  and  fink  each  other,  but  the  foldiers  alfo  an¬ 
noyed  the  enemy  with  darts  and  flings,  and,  on  their 
nearer' approach,  with  fwords  and  fpears,  boarding  each 
other  by  laying  bridges  between  the  drips. 

By  way  of  preparation,  they  took  down  their  fails,  and 
lowered  their  mails,  and  fecured  whatever  might  expofe 
them  to  the  wind,  ehoofrng  rather  to  be  governed  by 
their  oars. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  the  ancient  and  ufual  way  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  our  fleets  was  board  and  board,  yard-arm  and  yard¬ 
arm,  through  and  through  ;  and  not  at  a  diitance  in  a 
line  or  half-moon,  as  is  now  done :  which  practice  our 
old  Tailors  fay  they  were  ftrangers  to. — For  this  reafon  our 
guns  are  fliorter,  and  of  larger  bore,  than  thofe  of  the 
French,  which  are  adapted  to  the  method  of  fighting  in 
line  of  battle;  as  being  longer,  and  carrying  farther.  So 
that  we  engage  with  them  in  this  way  at  a  difadvantage. 
It  hag  been  often  found  that  their  balls  will  fly  over  our 
{hips,  before  Ours  can  reach  them  by  a  mile.  Dennis 
BIT.  on  Navy,  fed.  2. — See  Signal. 

Battle,  line  oj,  fee  Line. 

Battle,  fquare,  fee  Square  Battalion. 

Battle,  attainder  by,  lee  Attainder. 

Battle,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  properly  denotes  a  com¬ 
bat  or  duel  decreed  by  order  of  a  court  of  juftice,  for  the 
decifion  of  a  caufe,  where  otherwife  fuflicient  proof  could 
not  be  had.  See  Judicium  Dei ,  Ordeal,  and  Pur¬ 
gation. 

It  was  anciently  allowed  of  in  our  law,  and  may  Hill  be 
demanded  at  the  election  of  the  appellee  (particular  cafes 
only  excepted),  where  the  defendant  in  appeal  of  murder 
or  felony,  may  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof 
thereby  whether  he  be  culpable  or  innocent  of  the  crime. 
Glanv!  lib.  xiv.  c.  1.  If  the  appellee  be  fo  far  vanquish¬ 
ed,  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any  longer,  he  may  be 
adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediately  :  but  if  he  can  main¬ 
tain  the  fight  until  the  (tars  appear,  he  (hall  have  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  quit  of  the  appeal.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  426. 
The  trial  by  wager  battle  may  dill  be  demanded  by  the 
tenant,  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  right.  Blackftone’s 
Comm.  vol.  iii.  p*  337*  V°B  *y.  P*  34°>  &c*  Bee 

Duel.  ,  _  ,  , 

Battle  royal,  in  Cock  fighting,  denotes  a  fight  between 
three,  five,  or  feven  cocks  all  together ;  fo  as  that  the 
cock  which  Hands  longed  gets  the  day. 

Battle  ax.  The  battle  ax  was  originally  called fiecuris 
Dunica  becaufe  fird  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Danes  ;  but  being  adopted  into  thefe  countries,  we  find  it 
called  in  later  writers,  fecuris  Angla ,  and.  fiecuris  Scotica, 
the  Englifli  and  Scottilh  axes.  The  grandees  wore  them 
enriched  with  gold,  and  befet  with  pearls.  They  were 
of  that  kind  called  bipennes ,  and  have  fince  generally  de¬ 
generated  into  halbards  or  parufans,  though  we  find  them 


ftill  retained,  under  their  old  denomination,  by  the  band 
of  gentlemen  penfioners.  Du-Cange. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  the  Alilitary  Art,  indentures,  or 
notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall,  paianet,  or  other  building, 
in  form  of  embrafures,  for  the  fake  of  looking  through 
them,  & c.  much  afle&ed  in  the  old  fortification. 

BATIOLOGY,  from  fixllos,  bat t us,  babbler ,  and  ^sya, 

I  fipcak,  in  Grammar ,  a  multiplying  of  words  without 
occafion,  or  a  needlefs  and  luperfluous  repetition  of  the 
fame  words,  or  things. 

BATTOON,  or  Batoon,  fee  Baston. 

BA  I  10RY,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  ‘Tozuns  to  their  ma¬ 
gazines  or  fadtories  abroad. 

The  chief  of  thefe  battorics  are  thofe  at  Archangel,  No- 
vogrod,  Berghem,  Lifbon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BATTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon,  and  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  whofe  piety  carries  them  to  exercife  fevere  difei- 
pline  upon  themfelves,  both  in  public  and  private. 

BATTUTA,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  the  motion  of  the  hand 
or  foot  in  keeping  or  beating  time. 

Among  Italian  muficians,  we  frequently  find  the  words, 
a  battuta ,  which  import,  in  mcafure ,  or  beating  each  time 
equally.  This  ufually  occurs  after  what  they  call  relita - 
iivo,  which  is  rather  declaiming  than  flinging,  and  in 
which  little  or  no  m&afure  is  obferved.  A  battuta,  then, 
denotes,  that  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark  or  beat  the 
time  equally. 

BATUD  A,  a  method  of  fifhing  mentioned  in  fome  Middle 
Age  Writers,  wherein  the  fiih  are  driven  by  beating  the 
water  with  poles,  till  flocking  into  one  place,  they  are  the 
fooner  caught. 

BATZ,  or  Batzen,  a  copper  coin  mixed  with  fome  filver, 
and  current  at  different  rates,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
alloy,  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

B.  AV.  See  Character. 

BAUDEKIN,  Baldicum,  and  Baldakinum,  in  our  Old 
Writers ,  is  ufed  for  a  cloth  of  baudekin,  or  gold  ;  or  tiflue, 
upon  which  figures  in  filk,  Ac.  were  embroidered.  But 
fome  writers  account  it  only  cloth  of  iiik. 

BAUGE,  a  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy,  with 
thread,  flpun  thick,  and  coarfe  wool. 

BAUHINIA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  decandria  monogynia  clafs,  fo  called  from  the  two 
Bauhines,  famous  for  their  botanical  writings  ;  mountain 
ebony.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  five  petals  ;  and  hath  ten  fiamina  ;  the  oblong  germcn 
fits  upon  the  foot-dalk,  fohich  afterward  becomes  a  long 
taper  pod,  enclofing  a  row  of  rouudifh  comprefled  feeds. 
There  are  ten  fpecies. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  countries,  and 
will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefls  kept  in  a  warm  dove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they 
do  not  naturally  perfeCt  their  feeds  in  England. 

BAVINS,  in  Ifar,  brulh  faggots,  made  with  the  brufli  at 
length.  See  Fascines. 

BAUM,  mclijja,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamla  gym- 
no  fpermia.  clafs  of  plants.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  having  a  cylindrical  tube,  the 
chaps  gaping,  the  upper  lips  ereCt,  forked,  and  indented 
at  the  end.  The  under  lip  is  trifid  ;  it  hath  four  awl- 
fhaped  fiamina ,  two  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  petal,  the 
others  but  half  folong.  It  hath  a  quadrifid  germen,  which 
afterward  turns  to  four  naked  feeds,  fluting  in  the  empale- 
ment.  There  are  eight  fpecies. 

The  common  baum  grows  naturally  on  the  mountains  near 
Geneva,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  but  is  cultivated 
here  in  gardens  as  a  medicinal  and  culinary  herb.  It  has 
a  perennial  root,  the  (talks  are  fquare,  branching,  and  it 
rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves 
fet  by  pairs,  indented  about  the  edges,  the  lower  ones 
Handing  upon  fomewhat  longifh  foot-dalks ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  wings  of  the  flalk  in  whorls, 
(landing  upon  fingle  foot-dalks  :  they  are  of  the  lip-kind  ; 
the  upper  lip  Hands  ereCt,  and  is  forked  ;  the  under-lip 
is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  middle  one  is  roundilh, 
and  indented  at  the  top;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the 
whole  plant  has  a  pleafant  feent  fomewhat  like  lemons. 
This  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  root  •,  for 
which  the  bed  time  is  in  October,  that  the  off-fets  may 
have  time  to  get  root  before  the  frods  come  on.  They 
(hould  be  planted  two  feet  afunder  in  beds  of  common 
garden  earth,  in  which  they  will  foon  fpread  and  meet 
together.  The  only  culture  required  is  to  keep  the 
plants  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  cut  oft  the  decayed  dalks 
in  autumn,  dirringthe  ground  between  them. 

Baum  is  greatly  etteemed  among  the  common  people,  as 
good  in  diforders  of  the  head  and  (tornach  ;  but  is  lefs 
regarded  in  the  (hops.  It  is  however  reputed  good  in 
hypochondriac  and  hylteric  diforders,  and  by  outward  ap¬ 
plication  to  cale  the  dinging  of  bees  and  wafps.  It  is 
mod  conveniently  taken  by  way  of  infufion,  like  tea  ;  and 
the  green  herb,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to 
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‘other  plants,  Is  much  better  than  the  dry.  The  o’nly  otE- 
‘cinal  preparation  of  baum  is  the  Ample  water. 

Ylcffman  has  contrived  a  procefs  for  obtaining  the 
virtues  of  this  plant,  which  affords  its  principles  better 
than  any  other,  and  gives  two  medicines  to  the  phyfi- 
cian,  unknown  befor^  but  of  great  value. 

1’his  method  might  be  purfued  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in 
other  cafes,  and  many  plants,  not  fufllciently  efteenied  at 
‘jjrefent,  might  thus  afford  ufeful  preparations. 

He  took  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  baum ,  frefh 
picked  from  the  flalks,  and  filling  a  glafs  veffel  more  than 
half  full  with  them,  fixing  the  Hopper  carefully  in,  he 
put  the  veffel  into  a  dung-hill,  where  he  let  it  remain 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  took  it  out, 
and  found  the  whole  reduced  to  a  kind  of  poultice.  This 
being  di Hilled  in  a  retort,  yielded  firft  an  empyreumatic 
liquor,  but  afterwards,  when  the  fire  was  increafed,  a 
black  and  (linking  oil  came  over,  in  form  of  thin  lamina , 
Spreading  itfelf  over  the  furface  of  the  liquor.  There  re* 
mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  a  black  and  burnt 
mafs,  refembling  a  coal,  which  being  thrown  on  burn¬ 
ing  charcoal,  had  very  much  the  fmell  of  the  common 
tobacco. 

In  this  firfl  diflillation  no  volatile  fait  appeared,  but  the 
empyreumatic  liquor  being  examined,  was  found  very 
fharp  and  acrid  on  the  tongue,  and  of  a  fharp  and  pungent 
fmell.  Spirit  of  vitriol  being  mixed  with  it,  it  afforded 
no  etfervefcence  ;  but  on  the  mixing  it  with  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  fpirit  of  urine,  or  the  like,  a  fmall  ebullition 
always  was  produced,  though  it  lulled  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

This  liquor  re£lified  by  a  fecond  diflillation,  affords  the 
volatile  fait  of  baum ,  which  is  a  fine  white  and  pellucid 
fubftance,  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  glafs,  in  form  of 
fine  white  and  flriated  cryflal ;  and  a  yellow  aetherial  oil, 
of  a  veVy  penetrating  fmell,  and  (harp  tafle,  becomes  fe- 
parated  by  the  fame  redlification.  Thefe  are  both  found 
to  be  very  great  medicines,  the  fait  as  a  fudorific,  and 
the  oil  as  a  high  cordial,  a  carminative,  and  a  deob- 
ilruent.  i 

Of  the  ens  pRimum  of  baum ,  we  meet  with  high  com¬ 
mendations  iii  Mr.  Boyle. 

Bajlard  Baum,  fee  Melittis. 

Shrubby  Baum,  fee  Molucca. 

* Turky  Baum,  fee  Dragon’j  head. 

BAVOSA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  3 
fpecies  of  the  ray  fifli,  called  by  the  modern  authors  levi- 
raia ,  and  rat'd  oxytynchils,  arid  by  the  earlier  authors,  raja 
bbs,  bos  marihus ,  and  leioraia.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  Ar- 
tedi  by  the  name  of  the  variegated  ray,  with  ten  prickly 
tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  See  PholiS. 

BAURAC,  an  ancient  name  for  nitre,  but  in  fome  places 
ufed  in  a  reflrained  fenfe,  as  not  fignifying  every  thing 
that  was  called  by  that  name,  but  only  one  of  two  different 
(alts  that  were  confufedly  called  nitre. 

The  Arabians  give  the  name  baurach  to  tlncar  or  tincal, 
tvhich  when  refined  is  called  borax,  but  when  it  is 
rough,  in  little  cryflalline  maffes  like  the  fmall  cryflals  of 
fa/  gem,  mixed  with  earth  or  other  impurities,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  tincal.  Neumann, 
p.  527. 

BAWD,  a  perfon  who  ke>eps  a  place  of  proftitution,  or 
makes  a  trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procuring  or 
conducing  criminal  intrigues. 

Some  think  the  word  is  derived  from  the  old  French 
baude ,  bold  or  impudent ;  though  Verftegan  has  a  conjec¬ 
ture  which  would  carry  it  higher,  viz.  from  bathe,  an¬ 
ciently  written  bade. 

In  which  fenfe,  bawd  originally  imported  no  more  than 
bath-holder,  as  if  bagnios  had  anciently  been  the  chief 
feenes  of  fuch  proftitution. 

The  Romans  had  their  male  as  well  as  female  bawds  ;  the 
former  denominated  lenoncs  and  proagogi ,  among  us  pan¬ 
ders  ;  the  latter,  lone. 

By  a  law  of  Conftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  punifhed  by 
pouring  melted  lead  down  their  throats. 

By  the  common  law'  of  England,  a  perfon  may  be  indidled 
for  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe,  and  punifhed  by  fine  and 
imprifonment :  and  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes  bound  to 
their  good  behaviour. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  offence  of  being  a  bawd  is 
indictable;  though  that  of  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe  is. 
See  Stews. 

BAWLING,  among  Hunters ,  is  fpoke  of  the  dogs,  when 
they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  feent  good. 

Banterians,  in  Ecclejiajbival  Hijlory.  See  Prf.desti- 

NARIANS. 

BAY,  laurus ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  enneandria  monogynia 
clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  ;  it  is  male  and  female  in 
different  plants;  but  the  male  flowers  have  no  empale- 
ment.  They  have  nin c  [lamina,  which  are  Ihorter  than 
the  petal,  Handing  by  threes,  terminated  by  (lender  fum- 
paits.  The  female  flowers  have  no  empalements ;  they 


have  One  petal,  which  *3  cut  into  fix  fegments  at  the  tdpZ 
In  the  bottom  is  fituated  ail  oval  germen  ;  and  there  are 
two  globular  glands,  Handing  upon  very  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  petal.  The  germen  becomes  an 
oval  berry  with  one  cell,  enclofing  one  feed  of  the  fame 
form.  They  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  the  berries,  or 
by  laying  down  the  tender  branches,  which  will  take  root 
in  one  year’s  time,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into 
beds  for  a  year  or  two,  or  even  placed  at  once  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  muft  be  trained  up  ftraight,  by 
tying  them  to  Hakes,  and  their  under-Ihoots  pruned  off, 
to  make  them  advance  in  height.  Thefe  trees  are  proper 
to  plant  on  the  warm  (ides  of  hills,  where  they  may  be 
Iheltered  from  the  north  and  north-eaft  winds.  In  open 
fituations,  the  bay- tree  will  fometimes  indeed  lofe  all  its 
verdure  in  fevere  frofts,  and  appear  dead,  and  many 
trees  have  on  this  occafion  been  dug  up  and  burnt ;  but 
this  is  a  rafh  and  very  wrong  praClice  ;  for  ufually,  if 
they  ale  fiiffered  to  remain,  they  fhoot  freely  again,  and, 
after  another  feafon,  are  found  as  lively  as  ever. 
Alexandria  Bay,  fee  Butcher’s  broom . — Cherry  Bay,  fee 
Laurel.  —  Dwarf  Bay,  fee  Spurge  laurel. — Indian. 
Bay,  fee  Myrtle.—  Loblolly  Bay,  fee  Gordonia.— 
Plum  Bay,  fee  Guaiava. — Rofe  Bay,  flee  Olean¬ 
der. — Sweet  flowering  Bay,  fee  Laurel-leaved  Tulip- 
tree. 

Bay,  in  Geography,  denotes  a  little  gulf,  or  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  ftretching  up  into  the  land  ;  being  larger  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  within,  than  at  its  entrance,  which  is  called  the 

mouth  of  the  bay. 

Bay  likewife  fignifies  a  pen,  or  pond-head,  made  up  a  great 
height,  to  keep  in  a  ftore  of  water  for  driving  the  wheels 
of  a  forge  or  furnace  of  an  iron-mill,  by  the  ftream  that 
comes  thence  through  a  paffage,  or  flood-gate,  called  the 

pen-flock. 

Bay,  among  Huntfmcn.  Deer,  Sec.  are  faid  to  bay,  or  Is 
at  bay,  when,  after  being  hard  run,  they  turn  head  againft 
the  hounds. 

Bay,  among  Farmers,  is  that  part  of  the  barn  where  the 
mow  is  placed. 

Bay  colour ,  denotes  a  kind  of  red  inclining  to  chefnut* 
chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  horfes. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  bay  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
baius ,  or  badius,  and  that  from  the  Greek  (3 auoj,  a  palm- 
branch,  fo  that  badius  or  bay  properly  denotes  color  pheeni- 
ccus.  Hence  alfo,  among  the  ancients,  thofe  now  called 
bay  horfes,  were  denominated  equi  palmati. 

We  have  divers  forts  and  degrees  of  bays ;  as  a  light  bay , 
a  dappled  bay ,  Sec. 

All  bay  horfes  are  faid  to  have  black  manes,  which  diftin* 
guilh  them  from  forrels,  which  have  red  or  white 
manes. 

Bay  is  one  of  the  bell  colours,  and  bay  horfes  are  com* 
monly  good. 

Bay,  in  Building,  denotes  any  kind  of  opening  in  walls  s 
as  a  door,  window,  or  even  chimney. 

Bay  a  mirroir ,  in  the  Alanege,  the  fame  as  DAPPLE  bay. 
Bay  fait,  fee  Salt. 

Bay  windows,  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 

bow  ivindows. 

Bay  yard,  is  a  denomination  fometimes  ufed  promifeuoufly 
with  woollen  yarn.  rO  and  II  W.  III.  c.  10.  5  G.  II. 

c.  2r.  See  Y arn,  Sec. 

BAYARD,  or  Baiard,  in  fome  Old  Writers,  is  an  appel¬ 
lative  for  a  horfe. 

Hence  the  phrafes,£/zW bayard,  bayard's  watering,  bayard?  i 
green ,  &c. 

BAYONET,  a  Ihort  broad  dagger,  made  lancet-falhion, 
and  having,  inftead  of  an  hilt,  an  iron  handle  and  ring,  to 
fix  it  to  the  end  of  a  mufquet,  fo  as  not  to  hinder  its  firing 
or  charging. 

Bayonets  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  dragoons  and  fuGleers* 
after  they  have  lpenc  all  their  powder  and  ball. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufed  in  hunting  the  boar  or  bear; 
for  this  purpofe  it  is  made  larger  than  for  the  military 
ufe. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown  ;  probably  it  came 
from  the  city  Bayonne,  where  this  weapon  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  employed  ;  or  perhaps  from  its  being  invented 
by  fome  engineer  of  that  place. 

BAYS,  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of  coarfe,  open,  woollen  Huff, 
having  a  long  knap ;  fometimes  frized  on  one  fide,  and 
fometimes  not  frized,  according  to  the  ufes  it  is  intended 
for. 

This  Huff  is  without  wale,  being  wrought  on  a  loom  with 
two  treddles,  like  flannel. — The  manufa£ture  of  bays  is 
very  confiderable  in  England,  particularly  about  Colchef- 
ter  ;  and  in  Flanders,  about  Lille  and  Tournay,  &c. 
Formerly  the  French,  as  well  as  Italians,  were  furnifhed 
with  bays  from  England  ;  but  of  late  the  French  workmen 
have  undertaken  to  counterfeit  them,  and  fet  up  manufac¬ 
tures  of  their  own;  and  that  with  fuccefs ;  cfpecially  at 
Nifmes,  Montpellier,  &c. 
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^The  expert  of  bays  is  very  confiderable  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  the  religious,  and 
for  linings  in  the  army  :  the  looking-glafs  makers  alio 
ufe  them  behind  their  glaffes,  to  preferve  the  tin  or  quick- 
filver;  and  the  cafe-makers  to  line  their  cafes. 

The  breadth  of  bays  is  commonly  a  yard  and  half,  yard  and 
three  quarters,  or  two  yards  ;  by  forty-two,  or  forty-eight 
in  length  :  thofe  of  a  yard  and  three  quarters  are  molt 
proper  for  the  Spanifh  trade. 

BAZA,  or  Bazat,  in  Commerce.,  fine  fpun  cotton,  which 
comes  from  Jerusalem,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  Jerufalem 
COTTON. 

BAZAR,  or  Basar,  a  denomination  among  the  Turks  and 
Perfians,  given  to  a  kind  of  exchanges  or  places  where 
their  finelt  fluffs  and  other  wares  are  fold. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  bezeflins. 

The  word  bazar  feems  of  Arabic  origin,  where  it  denotes 

fale>  or  exchange  of  goods.  _  • 

Someof  the  eaftern  bazars  are  open,  like  the  market-places 
in  Europe,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  ufes,  more  particularly 
for  the  fale  of  the  more  bulky  and  lefs  valuable  commo¬ 
dities.  Others  are  covered  with  lofty  ceilings,  or  even 
domes  pierced  to  give  light  ;  and  it  is  in  thefe  the  jew¬ 
ellers,  goldfmiths,  and  other  dealers  in  the  richer  wares, 
have  their  (hops. 

The  bazar  or  ma'idan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  finelt  places 
in  all  Perfia,  and  even  furpaffes  all  the  exchanges  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  yet,  notwithllanding  its  magnificence,  it  is  excelled 
by  the  bazlroi  Tauris,  which  is  the  largelt  that  is  known, 
having  feveral  times  held  thirty  thoufand  men  ranged  in 
order  of  battle. 

At  Conltantinople  there  is  the  old  and  the  new  bazar , 
which  are  large,  fquare  buildings,  covered  with  domes, 
and  fuftained  by  arches  and  pilalters ;  the  former 
chiefly  for  arms,  harnefies,  and  the  like;  the  latter  for 
goldfmiths,  jewellers,  furriers,  and  all  forts  of  manu- 

fa£tures.  .  . 

BAZGENDGES,  in  Natural  Hifory,  the  name  of  a  fub- 
ftance  ufed  by  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  in 
their  fcarlet  dying  :  they  mix  it  for  this  purpole  with  co¬ 
chineal  and  tartar,  the  proportions  being  two  ounces  of 
the  bazgendges  to  one  ounce  of  cochineal. 

The  bazgendges  feem  to  be  no  other  than  the  horns  of 
the  turpentine  tree  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  not  only  in  Syria  that  they  are  found,  but  China 
alfo  affords  them.  Many  things  of  this  kind  were  fent 
over  to  M.  Geoffroy  at  Paris  from  China,  as  the  fub- 
ftances  ufed  in  the  fcarlet  dying  of  that  country,  and 
they  all  proved  wholly  the  fame  with  the  Syrian  and 
Turkifti  bazgendges ,  and  with  the  common  turpentine 
horns.  The  lentiflc  or  maftic  tree  is  alfo  frequently 
found  producing  many  horns  of  a  like  kind  with  theie, 
and  of  the  fame  origin,  all  being  owing  to  the  pucerons, 
which  make  their  way  into  the  leaves,  and  breed  their 
young  there.  Reumur’s  Hift  of  Infedts,  vol.  vi.  p.  37. 
BAZOCHE,  or  Basoche,  a  royal  kind  of  jurifdiaion 
exercifed  among  the  clerks  of  the  palais,  or  courts  o 

iuftice  at  Paris.  ,  ,  ,  .v  c 

It  is  adminiftered  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 

the  king  of  Bazoche ,  rot  de  la  Bazoche ,  by  virtue  of  an 
ancient  grant  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  elder  among 
the  clerks  are  the  officers  ;  and  he  whp  prefides  is  the 

chancellor.  , 

This  court  only  takes  cognifance  of  caufes  among  the 
clerks,  or  between  clerks  and  artificers  for  goods  bought, 
or  work  done.  The  freedom  they  took  with  private  cha¬ 
racters  in  their  inquifition  and  remonftranees,  has  occa¬ 
sioned  feveral  arrets  to  reftrain  their  power,  and  prohibit 
their  holding  pleas  without  leave. 

A  collection  of  ftatutes,  ordonnances,  regulations,  mo¬ 
numents,  and  prerogatives  of  the  kingdom  of  Bezoche, 
were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1654,  Bvo. 

BDELLIUM,  ptowuov,  an  aromatic  gum,  brought  from 
the  Levant,  of  fome  ufe,  both  as  a  medicine  and  a 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  of  the  He¬ 
brew  nC'D,  bcdollach ,  which  the  Englifh  tranflators 
render  by  the  appellation  bdellium.  It  is  alfo  written 
bedel  hum,  bcdello ,  ptcllium ,  petalium ,  mcgaltum ,  and 

Thesis  much  uncertainty  concerning  both  the  plant 
and  the  place  of  its  produftion,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  Africa.  We  find  mention  of  the  name  both  among 
the  ancient  naturalifts,  and  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  of  thefe  be  the  fame  with  the  modern  kind. 
As  for  the  Scripture  bdellium  we  know  very  little  of  it 
Mofes  deferibes  manna  as  of  the  colour  of  bdellium  ;  and 
Jofephus  explains  the  paffage,  by  faying  it  is  the  gum 
of  a  tree  refemhling  the  olive  tree;  and  that  the  manna 
wherewith  the  jews  were  fed  in  the  defert  refembled 
this  drug. —  But  Scaliger  and  others  fet  afide  this  exp  1- 
cation,  and  own  they  do  not  know  what  the  bdellium 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is. 

Vol.  I.  Nu  36. 
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The  gum  of  this  name  among  the  moderns  is  fomewhnt 
bitterifh  to  the  tafte,  looks  transparent  when  broken,  and, 
if  rubbed,  feems  a  fattifh  fubftance. 

It  is  thought  to  facilitate  digeftion,  to  difeufs  and  pro¬ 
mote  perfpiration,  and  to  be  good  in  coughs,  and  many 
diforders  of  the  brealt  ;  but  its  chief  ufe  now  in  compofi- 
tion  is  in  difeutient  plafters,  cerates,  and  unguents;  in 
which  it  is  much  commended  for  reducing  of  ruptures, 
and  foftening  any  indurations  of  the  nervous  parts. 
Junker  and  Lemery. 

The  pilules  de  bd'ellio  may  ores ,  deferibed  by  Meffue,  are 
ufed  by  fome  againft  the  piles,  and  exceffes  of  the  menfes. 
Hermannus  alfo  praifes  the  oil  of  bdellium  againft  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  womb.  Fumigations  of  the  fame  gum, 
fuffitus  ex  bdellio,  received  by  the  anus,  are  alfo  ordered 
by  fome  to  flop  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  haemorrhoids. 

It  is  one  of  the  weakeft  deobftruent  gums,  aiut  is  now 
rarely  ufed.  From  one  ounce  of  this  gum  refill,  may  be 
extracted  by  water  fix  drams  and  two  fcruples  ;  or  by 
fpirit  two  drams. 

BEACON,  a  signal  for  the  better  fecuring  the  kingdom 
from  foreign  invafion. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  country  are  placed  long 
poles  ereCt,  whereon  are  fattened  pitch-barrels  to  be  fired 
by  night,  and  fmoke  made  by  day,  to  give  notice,  in  a 
few  hours  to  the  whole  kingdom,  of  an  approaching  in¬ 
vafion. — Thefe  are  commonly  called  beacons ;  whence 
alfo  comes  beaconage. 

Beacons  are  alfo  marks  and  figns  for  the  fea  ;  ereCted  on 
the  coafts  by  the  matters,  &c.  of  the  Trinity  houfe,  who 
are  impowered  to  do  this  by  aCt  of  parliament,  8  El.  c.  1 3* 

If  any  perfon  (hall  deftroy  or  remove  any  fea-mark,  he 
fhall  forfeit  10c /.  and  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  it,  be 
ipfofafio  outlawed. 

BEACONAGE,  money  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
beacon. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  beacnian,  to  nod,  or 
Jhew  by  a Jign  :  hence  alfo  the  word  beckon. 

BEAD,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a  round  moulding,  carved 
in  fhort  emboffments,  like  beeds  in  necklaces. 

Sometimes  alfo  an  aftragal  is  carved  bead  fajhiov. 

There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  beads  plain,  frequently  let  on  the 
edge  of  each  fafeia  of  an  architrave;  fometimes  alfo  on 
the  lining-board  of  a  door-cafe  ;  and  on  the  upper  end  of 
fkirted- boards. 

Bead,  in  AJfaying ,  the  final!  lump  or  mafs  of  pure  metal 
feparated  from  the  fcories,  and  feen  diftinCt  and  pure  in 
the  middle  of  the  coppel  while  in  the  fire. 

Thus,  in  feparating  filver  from  its  ore  by  means  of 
lead,  the  filver  remains  in  form  of  a  bead ,  when  the  lead, 
that  had  before  affifted  in  the  operation,  is  reduced  to 
fcories.  In  this  procefs,  the  bead  of  filver  mutt  be  taken 
out  of  the  coppel  as  foon  as  it  is  feen  pure  and  fine,  left 
growing  cold,  it  fhould  be  conglutinated  to  the  coppel 
or  litharge.  This  bead,  when  rightly  made,  is  always 
porous  underneath.  Cramer. 

Beads  are  more  particularly  ufed  among  us  for  a  fort  of 
glafs  necklace,  made  in  imitation  of  the  colour  and  figure 
of  pearl. 

Beads  are  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  glafs  globules 
vended  to  the  favages  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  thus  de¬ 
nominated,  becaufe  they  are  ftrung  together  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  traffic. 

The  common  black  glafs  of  which  beads  are  made  for 
necklaces,  Sec.  is  coloured  with  manganefe  only;  one  part 
of  manganefe  is  fufficient  to  give  a  black  colour  to  near 
twenty  of  glafs.  Lewis’s  Comm.  Phil.  p.  422. 

Beads,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  fee  Chaplet. 

Bead-™//,  among  the  Romifh  priefts,  a  lift  or  catalogue 
of  fuch  perfons,  for  the  reft  of  whole  fouls  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  rehearfe  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  See.  which 
are  told  by  means  of  their  beads. 

Be /\v-makers,  called  by  the  French  paternoftriers,  are  thofe 
employed  in  the  making,  ftringing,  and  felling  of 
beads. 

At  Paris  there  are  three  companies  of  paternojlricrs ,  or 
bead  makers-,  one  who  make  them  of  glafs  or  cryftal ; 
another  in  wood  and  horn  ;  and  a  third  in  amber,  coral, 
jet,  &c. 

Bead  proof,  or  double  proof,  terms  ufed  by  our  diftillers,  to 
exprefs  that  fort  of  proof  of  the  ftandard  ftrength  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  confift  in  their  having,  when 
Ihaken  in  a  phial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  a 
crown  of  bubbles,  which  (land  on  the  furface  fome  time 
after.  This  isefteemed  a  proof  that  the  Ipirit  conlifts  of 
equal  parts  of  rectified  fpirits  and  phlegm. 

This  is  a  fallacious  rule  as  to  the  degree  of  ftrength  in 
the  liquor  ;  becaufe  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  te¬ 
nacity  of  the  fpirit,  will  give  it  this  proof,  though  it  be 
under  the  due  ftrength.  Our  malt  diftillers  lpoi!  the 
greater  part  of  their  goods,  by  leaving  too  much  of  the 
(linking  oil  of  the  malt  in  their  fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it 
this  proof,  when  fomewhat  under  the  ftandard  ftrength. 
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But  this  is  a  great  deceit  on  the  purchafers  of  malt  fpirits, 
us  they  have  them  by  this  means  not  only  weaker  than 
they  ought  to  be,  but  {linking  with  an  oil,  which  they  are 
not  eafily  cleared  of  afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually 
have  the  art  of  fophifticating  it  to  a  great  nicety,  are  in 
the  right  when  they  buy  it  by  the  ftrongeft  bead  proof,  as 
the  grand  mark  of  the  bell  ;  for  being  a  proof  of  the 
brandy  containing  a  large  quantity  of  its  oil,  it  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being 
capable  of  bearing  a  very  large  addition  of  the  common 
fpirits  of  our  own  produce,  without  betraying  their  flavour 
or  lofing  its  own. 

We  value  the  French  brandy  for  the  quantity  of  this  ef- 
fential  oil  of  .the  grape  which  it  contains,  and  that  with 
good  reafon  ;  as  it  is  with  us  principally  ufed  for  drink¬ 
ing  as  an  agreeably  flavoured  cordial:  but  the  French 
themfelves,  when  they  want  it  for  any  curious  purpofes, 
are  as  careful  in  the  rectification  of  it,  and  take  as  much 
pains  to  clear  it  from  this  oil,  as  we  do  to  iree  our  malt 
fpirit  fiom  that  naufeous  and  foetid  oil,  which  it  ori¬ 
ginally  contains. 

No  judgment  can  be  formed  of  brandies  by  the  bead  proof 
as  to  their  mixed  or  adulterated,  or  their  pure  {fate, 
farthei  than  that  they  are  likely  to  be  mod  puie  when 
they  have  the  greateft  proportion  of  this  oil,  in  regard  to 
mixtures  of  other  fpirits.  There  are  many  occafions 
where  we  want  fpirit,  merely  as  fpirit,  and  where  any 
oil,  whether  fweet  or  {linking,  muft  be  equally  improper. 
Shaw  s  Eff.  on  Diftillery. 

Bead  tree,  azederach,  or  melia ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
decandna  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charaders  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  has  five  fpear-fhaped  petals  which  fpread  open, 
and  a  cylindrical  neHarium  of  one  leaf,  indented  at  the 
brim  in  ten  parts.  It  has  ten  fmall  {lamina  inferred  in 
the  top  of  the  nettarium\  with  a  conical  germen,  which 
turns  to  a  foft  globular  fruit,  including  a  roundifh  nut 
having  five  rough  furrows  and  five  cells,  each  contain 
mg  one  oblong  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

BEADLE  or  Bedel,  Bedell  us,  fignifies  a  meffengeror 
apparitor  of  a  court,  who  cites  men  to  appear  and  anfwer 
in  the  court  to  what  is  alledged  againft  them. 

Beadle  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  in  univerfities,  whofe 
place  it  is  to  walk  before  the  mailers  at  all  public  procef- 
iions,  &c.  with  a  mace. 

Spelman,  Voffius,  and  Somner  derive  beadle  from  the 
Saxon  bidel,  a  public  crier ;  in  which  fenft  bilhops  in 
fome  ancient  Saxon  manuferipts,  are  called  beadles  of 
God,  Dei  bedel  In  The  tranflator  of  the  Saxon  New 
I  eftament  renders  exaftor  by  bidele ;  and  the  word  is  ufed 
in  the  lame  fenfe  in  the  laws  of  Scotland. 

BEAGLES,  a  fmall  fort  of  hounds  or  huntin'*  dogs 

Beagles  of  divers  kinds  ;  as  th e  fouthern  beagle,  fome- 
thing  lefs  and  ffiorter,  but  thicker  than  the  deep-mouthed 
hound  ;  the  feet  northern,  or  cat  beagle ,  fmall,  and  of  a 
finer  fliape  than  the  fouthern,  and  a  harder  runner.  From 
the  two  by  croffing  the  ftrains,  is  bred  a  third  fort  held 
preferable  to  either. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  a  {till  fmaller  fort  of  beagles,  fcarce 
bigger  than  lap-dogs,  which  make  pretty  diverfion  in  hunt¬ 
ing  the  coney,  or  even  fmall  hare  in  dry  weather  :  but 
otherwife  unferviceable,  by  reafon  of  their  fize 

BE  AK,  rojlrum,  in  Ornithology,  the  bill  of  a  bird  :  from  the 
form  and  ftruCture  of  which,  Linnaeus  divides  this  whole 
family  or  general  clafs  of  animals,  into  fix  orders.  See 
Bird,  and  Ornithology. 

Beak,  in  Architetture,  a  little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of  a  lar 
mier,  which  forms  a  canal,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pendant 
chin,  anfwering  to  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  mentum. 

BE4K,orhEflK-Wfl/ ajhip ,  is  that  part  without  the  {hip 
before  the  forecaftle,  which  is  fartened  to  the  ftem,  and 
is  fuppotted  by  the  mam  knee  :  this  is  ufually  carved 
and  painted,  and,  befides  its  ufe,  makes  thebecoming 
part,  or  grace  of  a  {hip.  s 

rhebeak  was  anciently  made  of  wood  ;  but  fortified  with 
brafs,  and  faftened  to  the  prow,  ferving  to  annoy  the 
enemy  s  veflels.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  Pifeul,  an 
Lallan.  The  firft  beaks  were  made  long  and  high  ;  but 
afterwards  a  Corinthian,  named  Ariflo,  contrived  to  make 
them  ffiort  and  ftrong,  and  placed  fo  low  as  to  pierce  the 
enemy  s  veflels  under  water.  By  the  help  of  thefe  grea! 
havock  was  made  by  the  Syracufians  in  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Pott.  Archaeol.  hb.  m.  c.  17. 

Beak  was  aifo  ufed  for  one  of  the  ancient  battalia,  or  forms 
of  ranging  an  army  for  battle,  particularly  ufed  by  the 
Macedonians.  7 

Beak  is  alfo  applied  to  the  {lender  crooked  prominences  of 
d.vers  bodies,  bearing  fome  analogy  or  refemblance  to  the 
beaks  01  birds 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  beaks  of  ffioes,  rofira  calceorum 
for  long  peaked  toes,  in  ufe  of  old.  Du  Cange. 

Among  Farriers ,  beak  denotes  a  little  horfe-flioe,  turned 
up,  and  faftened  in  upon  the  fore  part  of  tiie  hoof. 
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Off  w  w  ?  ?  "T  and  liable  to  be  (tract 

modE  rv  h  SV' ,en„ ,y  reafo"  of  3nr  i'dt,  or  bd„g 
much  difturbed  by  the  11, es  in  hot  weather,  he  (lamps  his 
feet  violently  on  the  ground.  * 

BlZEf^r  Is  ufed  the  beak  or 

bill  of  a  fowl  is  of  a  d.fferent  tinCture  from  the  body. 

tinaure.^^  ^  Y  btahd  and  membered  °f  fuch  a 

BEAKING,  in  Cock-fighting,  express  the  fighting  of  thefe 

with  tTe  heeb  f  ^  ^  h°Idillg  whh  the  bill>  aild  ftr&ing 

Architetfare,  the  largeft  piece  of  wood  in  abuild- 
g  ,  being  laid  acrofs  the  walls,  and  ferving  to  fupport 
Bie  principal  rafters  of  the  roof.  F1 

N°  houfe  has  lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at 
each  head  :  . into  thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret  floor  are 

,  amfe  and>’fthe  building  be  of  timber,  the  teazle- 
tenons  o{  the  pofts. 

riie  proportions  of  beams  near  London  are  fixed  by  fta- 
ute,  as  follows ; :  a  beam  fifteen  feet  long  muft  be  (even 
mches  on  one  fide  its  fquare,  and  five  on  the  other  ;  if 
it  be  nxteen  feet  long,  one  fide  muft  be  eight  inches,  the 

fnJh  wi*  lf  [eve'Ueeil  feet  fong,  one  fide  muft  be  tea 
its,  the  other  fix  :  in  the  country  they  ufually  make 

them  ftronger.  Sir  H.  Wotton  advifes  thefe  to  be  of  the 
ftrongeft  and  molt  durable  timber. 

Some  of  the  belt  authors  have  confidered  the  force  or 
itrengih  of  beams,  and  brought  their  ref.ftance  to  a  precife 

calculauon  ;  particulady  M.  Varignon  and  M.  Parent; 

the  fyftem  of  the  latter  is  as  follows. 

t  he"’  ™  \leam  braking  parallel  to  its  bafe,  which  is 
uppofed  to  be  a  parallelogram,  two  plans  of  fibres,  which 
were  before  contiguous,  are  feparated,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  confidered  ,n  thofe  fibres,  but  their  number,  big? 

thCf  hl'°ke>  and  the  Iever  by  which 

!,f Tpa/J  3  hfe  [ogfther  make  the  ftrength  or  refiftance 
or  the  beam  to  be  broke. 

Suppofe  then  another  beam  of  the  fame  wood,  where  the 
bale  is  like  wife  a  parallelogram,  and  of  any  bignels, 

™  7gar?  toftbe  °rther>  at  Pleafure  5  the  height  or  thick! 
nefs  of  each  of  thefe  when  laid  horizontal,  being  divided 

breadth1- nUmber  °f  equal  Part8‘  and  ‘heir 
breadth  into  the  fame  number,  in  each  of  their  bafes  will 

be  found  an  equal  number  of  little  quadrangular  cells 

proportiona!  to  the  bafes  whereof  they  are  parts  —Thefe 

hen  will  reprefent  little  bafes,  or,  which  is  the  fame 

hmg,  the  thickncfles  of  the  fibres  to  be  feparated  by  the 

racture  of  each  beam  :  and,  fince  the  number  of  ceils  is 

Zt^Y  ratl°  °f  the  bafeS  of  both  bca™  will  be 

t  f  the  ;e5ftancer  ‘heir  fibres,  both  with  regard  to 
number  and  thicknefs. 

Novv  the  two .  beams  being  fuppofed  of  the  fame  wood, 
the  fibres  moft  , emote  from  the  points  of  fupport.  which 
are  thofe  which  break  the  firft,  muft  be  equally  ftretched 
when  they  break.  Thus  the  fibres,  v.  gr!  ofthe  tenth 
divffion  are  equally  ftretched  in  eaclicafe,  when  the 
rit  breaks  ,  and  m  whatever  proportion  the  tenfion  be 
fuppofed,  n  will  ft,  11  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes;  fo  that 

phyfic^rtem'ntlrdy  “d  unembarraffed  with  any 

Laftly,  u  is  evident,  the  levers  whereby  the  fibres  of  the 
two  beams  ad,  are  reprefented  by  the  height  or  depth  of 

orZh  63  5  -antK  °f  C?nSqUenCe’  thewhole  refiftance 
ol  each  Wz  is  the  produd  of  its  bafe  by  its  height ;  or 

mnft  V  lhu  rtthing’  k  is  the  fquare  of  tbe  height 
multiplied  by  the  breadth  :  which  holds,  not  only  in  cafe 

of  parallelogrammatic,  but  alfo  of  elliptic  bafes.  ? 

Hence,  if  the  bafes  of  two  beams  be  equal,  though  both 

win  beea,f  thS-aiid-bLeadt,hS  be  UIiequal‘  their  rcfutance 
ill  be  as  their  heights  alone  ;  and,  by  confequence,  one 

and  the  fam ebeam  laid  on  the  fmalleft  fide  of  its  bafe  will 

,lt  moie  than  when  laid  flat,  in  proportion  as  the  firft 

ituatton  gives  it  a  greater  height  than  the  fecond  :  and 

thus  an  elliptic  bafe  will  refill  more,  when  laid  on  its 

greateft  axis,  than  when  on  its  fmalleft. 

bince,  in  beams  equally  long,  it  is  the  bafes  that  deter- 

r'p  ^  Pr°POni°n  °f  ‘heir  weights  or  folidities  ;  and 
hnce,  tneir  bafes  being  equal,  their  heights  may  be  dif- 
terent ;  two  beams^  of  the  fame  weight  may  have  refift- 
ances  differing  to  infinity:  thus,  if  in  the  one  the  height 
of  the  bale  be  conceived  infinitely  great,  and  the  breadth 
n  lmtely  fmall,  while  in  the  other  the  dimenfions  of  the 
bale  are  infinite  ;  the  refiftance  of  the  firft  will  be  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  than  that  of  the  fecond,  though  their  foli- 
dlty  and  weight  be  the  fame.  If  therefore  all  required  in 
architedure  were  to  have  beams  capable  of  fupportin^ 
valt  loads,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  of  the  leaft  weights 

M  =!4’ewife.P'ain  ,h'y  mUl1  bC  C“  ,Mn  as  ,aths- “"-1 

l:  Alt  A  A  f‘m:  '“I  l}'PPor<-'d  unequal,  but  the 
ium  of  the  fides  of  the  two  bafes  equal,  v.  gr.  if  they  be 
enher  ,2  a„a  I2,  0t  t,  and  ,3,  0)  I0  alldfi 

that  they  aKrays  make  and  (arther,  if  they  be  (up- 

poled 
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j>ofed  to  be  laid  edgewiFe ;  purFuing  the  feries,  it  will 
appear,  that  in  ihzbcam  of  12  and  12,  the  refiftance  will 
be  1728,  and  the  folidity  or  weight  144  ;  and  that  in  the 
laft,  or  I  and  23,  the  refiftance  will  be  529,  and  the 
weight  23 :  the  firft  therefore  which  is  fquare,  will 
have  lefs  than  half  the  flrength  of  the  lalt,  with  regard  to 
its  weight. 

Hence  M.  Parent  remarks,  that  the  common  practice  of 
cutting  the  beams  out  of  trees  as  fquare  as  poffible  is  ill 
hulbandry :  he  hence  takes  occafion  to  determine  geo¬ 
metrically,  what  dimenfions  the  bafe  ol  a  beam  to  be  cut 
out  of  any  tree  propofed  (hall  have,  in  order  to  its  being 
of  the  greateft  poflible  ftrength  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  a  circular  bafe  being  given,  he  determines  the 
rectangle  of  the  greatefl  refiftance  that  can  be  inferibed  ; 
and  finds,  that  the  fides  muft  be  nearly  as  7  to  5,  which 
agrees  with  obfervation. 

Hitherto  the  length  of  the  beams  has  been  fuppofed  equal ; 
if  it  be  unequal,  the  bafes  will  refill  fo  much  the  lei's,  as 
the  beams  are  longer. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  a  beam  fuftained  at  each 
end,  breaking  by  a  weight  fufpended  from  its  middle, 
does  not  only  break  at  the  middle,  but  alfo  at  each  ex¬ 
treme;  or,  if  it  does  not  actually  break  there,  at  lead 
immediately  before  the  moment  of  the  fra£lure,  which 
is  that  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  refiftance  and  the 
weight,  its  fibres  are  as  much  ftretched  at  the  extremes, 
as  in  the  middle. — So  that  of  the  weight  fuftained  by 
the  middle,  there  i3  but  one  third  part  which  a£ls  at  the 
middle  to  make  the  fra£lure  ;  the  other  two  only  adding 
to  induce  a  fradture  in  the  two  extremes. 

A  beam  may  either  be  fuppofed  only  loaden  with  its  own 
weight,  or  with  other  foreign  weights  applied  at  any 
diftance,  or  elfe  only  with  thofe  foreign  weights.  Since, 
according  to  M.  Parent,  the  weight  of  a  beam  is  not  or¬ 
dinarily  above  part  of  the  load  given  it  to  fuftain,  it 
is  evident,  that  in  confidering  feveral  weights,  they  muft 
all  be  reduced  by  the  common  rules  to  one  common 
centre  of  gravity. 

M.  Parent  has  calculated  tables  of  the  weights  that  will 
be  fuftained  by  the  middle,  in  beams  of  various  bafes  and 
lengths,  fitted  at  each  end  into  walls,  on  a  fuppofition 
that  a  piece  of  oak  of  an  inch  fquare,  and  a  foot  long, 
retained  horizontally  by  the  two  extremes,  will  fuftain 
315  lb.  in  its  middle  before  it  breaks,  which  it  is  found 
by  experience  it  will.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  an.  1708. 

Beam  of  a  Plough,  a  name  given  by  our  farmers  to  the 
great  timber  of  the  plough,  into  which  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  plough-tail  are  infixed. 

This  is  ufually  made  of  afh,  and  is  ftraight,  and  eight 
feet  long  in  the  common  plough  :  but  in  the  four- 
coultered  plough,  it  is  ten  feet  long,  and  its  upper 
part  arched.  The  head  of  this  beam  lies  on  the  pillow  of 
the  plough,  and  is  raifed  higher,  or  funk  lower,  as 
that  pillow  is  elevated  or  deprefled  by  being  flipped 
along  the  crow-ltaves.  Near  the  middle,  it  has  an 
iron-collar,  which  receives  the  tow-chain  from  the  box, 
and  the  bridle-chain  from  the  (take  or  gallows  of  the 
plough  is  fixed  in  it  a  little  below  the  collar.  Some 
inches  below  this,  there  is  a  hole,  which  lets  through 
the  coulter;  and  below  that  there  are  two  other  fmall 
ones,  through  which  the  heads  of  the  retches  pafs. 
Thefe  are  the  irons  which  fupport  the  (heat,  and  with  it 
the  {hare.  Farther  backward  {till  is  a  larger  perforation, 
through  which  the  body  of  the  fheet  pafles;  and  behind 
that,  very  near  the  extremity,  is  another  hole  through 
which  the  piece  called  the  hinder-fheet  pafles. 

Beams  of  a  Jhip ,  are  the  large,  main,  crofs  timbers, 
ftretching  from  fide  to  fide,  which  hold  the  fides  of  a 
{hip  from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo  fupport  the 
decks  and  orlops  of  the  ship. 

The  main  beam  is  that  next  the  main  malt ;  and  from  it 
they  are  reckoned  by  firjl,  fecond ,  and  third  beam.  The 
great  beam  of  all  is  called  the  midfhip  beam.  See  Tab. 
Ship ,  fig.  2.  n.  36.  45.  61.  28.  91.  87. 

There  are  ufually  twenty- four  beams  on  the  lower  deck  of 
a  {hip  of  74  guns,  and  to  the  other  decks  additional  ones 
in  proportion,  as  the  {hip  lengthens  above. 

On  the  Beam,  in  Sea-Language ,  denotes  any  diftance  from 
the  {hip  on  a  line  with  the  beams ,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  keel.  Any  object  that  lies  eaft  or  weft,  when  the 
fhip  {leers  northward,  is  faid  to  be  on  the  {larboard  or 
larboard  beam. 

Before  the  Beam,  fignifies  an  arch  of  the  horizon  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  line  of  the  beam ,  and  that  point  of 
the  compafs  which  flie  Items. 

On  the  Weather  Beam,  fignifies  on  the  weather  fide  of  the 
{hip. 

Camber  Beam,  Fee  Camber -beam. 

Beam  of  an  anchor ,  Fee  Anchor. 

Beam  of  a  balance ,  is  that  piece  oF  iron  or  wood,  fome- 
what  bigger  toward  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  where 
there  are  holes  through  which  run  the  ropes  or  firings 


which  hold  the  feales  :  the  beam  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  by  a  needle  placed  over  it  perpendicularly  :  ar.d 
the  centre  of  motion  muft  be  placed  a  little  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  beam  may  reft  exadlly  in  an 
horizontal  pofition.  See  Balance. 

Beam,  or  roller ,  among  Weavers ,  is  a  long  and  thick 
wooden  cylinder  placed  lengthways  on  the  back-part  of 
the  loom  of  thofe  who  work  with  the  {buttle.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  ferges, 
or  other  woollen  ftufl's,  are  rolled  upon  the  beam,  and 
unrolled  as  the  work  goes  on.  That  cylinder  on  which 
the  ftu{F  is  rolled  as  it  is  weaved  is  alfo  called  the  beam 
or  roller ,  and  is  place  on  the  fore  part  of  the  loom. 

Beam,  in  Heraldry ,  is  uled  to  exprefs  the  main  horn  of  a 
hart  or  buck. 

Beam,  among  Hunters ,  denotes  the  main  ftem  of  a  deer’s 
head,  or  that  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and 
tops;  the  little  llreaks  wherein  are  called  circles. 

Beam  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  fhape  of  a  pil¬ 
lar  ;  and  for  a  ray  of  the  fun. 

Beam  compafjes,  fee  Compasses. 

Beam  feathers ,  in  Falconry ,  the  longeft  feathers  of  a  hawk’s 
wing. 

Beam  -filings  in  Building ,  the  filling  up  the  vacant  fpace 
between  the  rifing  plate  and  roof,  with  ftones,  or  bricks, 
laid  between  the  rafters  on  the  railing  plate,  and  plaftered 
on  with  loam ;  this  is  frequent  where  the  garrets  are  not 
pargeted,  or  plaiftered. 

Beam  fifh,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fea  monfter  like  a  pike;  a 
dreadful  enemy  to  mankind,  feizing  like  a  blood  hound, 
and  never  letting  go  if  he  gets  fall  hold.  The  teeth  of 
this  filh  are  faid  to  be  fo  venomuu' j  that  unlefs  an  anti¬ 
dote  be  immediately  applied,  the  leall  touch  of  them  is 
mortal. 

Beam  tree,  fee  Service  tree . 

BEAN,  faba,  in  Botany.  Linnaeus  comprehends  this  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  under  vicia.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly  kind;  the  ftandard  is  large. 
Oval,  and  indented  at  the  en  1  ;  it  hath  two  oblong  ere£t 
wings,  which  enclole  the  keel,  being  much  longer;  the 
keel  is  fhort,  fweliing,  and  clofely  covers  the  parts  of 
generation  :  the  nine  itamina  are  in  three  parts,  and  one 
flands  feparate  ;  at  the  bottom  is  fituated  an  oblong 
comprefled  germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long, 
comprefled,  leathery  pod,  having  one  celi,  filled  with 
comprefled  kidney-ihaped  leeds. 

"We  have  four  forts  of  beans  commonly  fowed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  I.  The  fmall  Lilhon  or  Maragan.  2.  The  Spa- 
nilh.  3.  The  Sandwich.  And,  4  The  Windfor  beans. 
The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  to  be  planted  in  October 
and  November,  under  warm  walls  and  hedges,  where, 
if  they  Hand  through  the  winter,  they  produce  bean's 
early  in'  the  fpring.  They  may  all'o  be  raifed  very  clofe 
in  beds,  and  covered  with  hoops  and  mats  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  fpring  planted  out;  but  there  is  fome  hazard 
in  the  tranfplanting,  and  they  will  be  a  fortnight  or  more 
later  than  thofe  which  have  flood  the  winter  abroad. 

The  Lifbon  bean  is  preferred  to  the  Spanifti;  and  the 
curious  ought  to  have  frelh  feed  every  two  years  from 
abroad,  for  they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  though  not  in 
goodnefs,  yet  in  their  earlinefs. 

The  Spanilh  and  Windfor  beans  are  not  to  be  planted  till 
after  Chriftmas ;  but  efpecially  the  Windfor,  which  are 
fubject,  more  than  any  other  kind,  to  be  hurt  by  the 
cold.  Thefe  beans  fhould  have  an  open  ground,  and  be 
planted  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  an  half  row  from 
row,  and  five  or  fix  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 
The  Sandwich  beans  are  hardier  than  the  Windfor,  and 
may  be  planted  to  come  in  between  the  early  crops  and 
them;  and  though  not  much  regarded  at  prelent,  they 
are  a  very  good  bean. 

The  firft  plantation  of  Windfor  beans  fhould  be  made  in 
the  middle  of  January  ;  and  after  that,  a  new  plantation 
fhould  be  made  every  three  weeks  till  the  middle  of 
May,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceflion  of  crops. 

The  Toker  bean  comes  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
Sandwich,  and  is  a  great  bearer;  therefore  it  is  now 
much  planted.  The  white  and  black  bloffom  beans  are 
alfo  much  elteemed  ;  but,  unlefs  their  feeds  aie  preferved 
with  care,  are  apt  to  degenerate.  Miller. 

There  is  fcarce  any  plant,  whofe  feed  fo  well  ferves  the 
purpefe  of  the  inquirer  into  the  nature  and  ftru&ure  of 
leeds  in  general,  as  the  bean . 

Trials  have  not  long  fince  been  made  in  France  to  raife 
garden  beans  in  open  fields,  on  the  principles  of  the  new 
hulbandry  ;  and  the  refult  fufficiently  indicated,  that 
with  proper  care  large  crops  might  be  raifed  in  this  way. 
The  medicinal  and  dietetic  qualities  of  beans  are  faid  to 
be  nutritive,  but  flatulent :  the  pods  yield  a  water  held 
good  againit  the  gripes  in  children.  Some  have  ufed 
the  horfe  bean  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  cofFee ;  which  in 
principles  it  much  refembles  ;  only  that  it  contains  but 
half  the  quantity  of  oil.  Mr.  Boyle  has  feveral  experi¬ 
ments. 
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ments  of  beans  treated  pneumatically  to  ftietv  the  great 
plenty  of  air  they  afford,  on  which  their  flatulency 
depends.  The  expanfion  of  beans  in  growing,  the  fame 
author  found  fo  confiderable  that  it  would  raife  a  plug 
clogged  with  above  a  hundred  pounds  weight.  Boyle’s 
Works  abr.  tom.  p.  285.  tom.  ii.  p.  615,  See. 

'Beans  with  proper  management,  make  one  of  the  fineft 
of  all  baits  for  fifh.  The  method  of  prepaiing  them  for 
this  purpofe  is  this  :  take  a  new  earthen  pot  glazed  on 
the  infide;  boil  fome  beans  in  it,  fuppofe  a  quarter  of  a 
peck:  they  muff  be  boiled  in  river  water,  and  fhould  be 
previoufly  fleeped  in  fome  warm  water  for  fix  or  leven 
hours.  When  they  are  about  half  boiled,  put  in  three 
or  four  ounces  of  honey,  and  two  or  three  grains  of 
imulk  :  let  them  boil  a  little  on,  then  take  them  off  the 
fire,  and’ ufe  them  in  this  manner:  feek  out  a  clean 
place,  where  there  are  no  weeds,  that  the  fifh  may  fee 
and  take  the  beans  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Throw 
in  fome  beans  at  five  or  fix  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  for  fome  days.  This  will  draw  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  they  may  be  taken  in  a  cafling  net  in  great 
numbers. 

Bean -flower,  called  by  the  Romans  lomentum ,  was  of  fome 
repute  among  the  ancient  ladies  as  a  cofmetic,  where¬ 
with  to  fmooth  the  fkin,  and  take  away  wrinkles. 

The  ancients  made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the  votes 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  ele&ion  of  magistrates.  A 
white  bean  fignified  abfolution,  and  a  black  one  con¬ 
demnation. 

Beans  had  a  myfterious  ufe  in  the  lemuralia  and  parenta- 
Ua  ;  where  the  matter  of  the  family,  after  wattling,  was 
to  throw  a  fort  of  black  beans  over  his  head,  ftill  repeating 
the  words,  I  redeem  my J elf  and  family  by  thefe  beans.  Ovid 
gives  a  lively  defeription  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  his 


Fafti,  lib.  v.ver.  435. 

Abftinence  from  beans  is  faid  to  have  been  enjoined  by 
Pythagoras,  for  which  prohibition  various  reafons  have 
been  afligned. 

The  Egyptian  priefts  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans , 
judging  the  very  fight  unclean.  The  fiamen  dialis  was 
not  permitted  even  to  mention  the  name.  Lucian  in¬ 
troduces  the  fame  philofopher  in  hell,  faying,  that  to 
eat  beans ,  and  to  eat  our  father’s  head,  were  equal  crimes. 
After  all,  both  the  genuinenefs  of  the  precept,  and  the 
reality  of  any  fuch  abftinence  among  the  ancient  Pytha¬ 
goreans  have  been  difputed.  Some  attribute  the  pre¬ 
cept  to  Empedocles,  a  difeipk  of  Pythagoras.  Arittox- 
enus,  an  ancient  writer  cited  by  A.  Gellius,  introduces 
Pythagoras  faying,  that  he  eat  more  frequently  of  beans 
than  of  any  other  pulfe,  on  account  of  their  gently 
Joofening  the  belly. 

Bean  Jlalks.  The  afhes  of  bean Jlalks  make  good  and  clear  glafs. 

Bean,  Horfe .  The  horfe  bean  is  the  only  kind  propagated 
by  the  plough  ;  it  delights  chiefly  in  a  ftiff  and  moift 
clay  ;  three  bufhels  will  fow  an  acre,  and  this  is  to  be 
done  in  Eebruary.  The  common  produce  is  about 
twenty  bufhels  from  an  acre.  They  mutt  lie  fome  time 
upon  the  ground  after  they  are  cut,  before  they  are  car¬ 
ried  in.  Some  farmers  fow  tares  and  horfe  beans  toge¬ 
ther,  which  is  a  very  good  way,  for  the  feeds  are  ealily 
feparated  by  a  riddle. 

By  the  new  hufbandry,  lefs  than  one  bufhel  of  feed  will 
plant  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  the  produce  has  exceeded 
that  of  the  old,  by  more  than  ten  bufhels  an  acre. 

Bean,  Bog,  menyanthes ,  in  Botany ,  a  plant  common  in 
boggy  places,  but  as  it  is  never  cultivated,  not  worthy 
of  farther  notice.  It  is  a  genus  of  th e  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs,  with  a  hairy  corolla,  a  bifid  ftigma,  and  a  fingle- 
celled  capfule.  Linnaeus  enumerates  three  fpecies. 

Be  AN ,  Kidney,  phafeolus, in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia 
decandria  clafs.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the  empale- 
ment  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf;  the  flower  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind,  and  hath  a  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  inclined 
ftandard,  reflexed  on  the  Tides ;  the  wings  are  oval,  the 
length  of  the  ftandard  with  a  narrow  fpiral  keel  twitted 
contrary  to  the  fun  ;  it  hath  ten  Jlamina ,  nine  joined  in 
one  body,  and  the  other  {landing  feparate ;  and  an  ob¬ 
long  compreffed  hairy  germen,  fupporting  a  flender  in- 
flexed  fpiral  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  hairy Jligma  ; 
the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  pod  with  a  thick 
ihell,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point,  enclofing  oblong  com- 
preffed  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Linnaeus  enumerates  fifteen 
fpecies. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  this  plant  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  ; 
fince  America  does  annually  furnifh  us  with  fo  many 
new  forts,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  varieties  may 
be  produced  in  England  :  befide,  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  much  cultivated  here,  fince  fome  of  the  old  forts 
are  preferable  to  any  of  the  new  ones,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  we  need  therefore  only  mention  thofe 
which  are  molt  efteemed  for  the  table. 


Th  ere  sre  at  prefent  three  forts  of  kidney  beam  chiefly* 
propagated  for  the  •  table  in  England.  Thefe  are, 
1.  The  common  white  or  Dutch  kidney  bean.  2.  The 
fmaller  kidney  bean ,  commonly  called  the  Batterfea 
kidney  bean.  And,  3.  The  upright  fort,  called  the  tree 
kidney  bean. 

The  firft  was  fome  time  ago  greatly  propagated  in 
England,  and  is  ftill  in  Holland  ;  it  grows  very  tall,  and 
requires  long  (takes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its  beans 
are  confiderably  broad  ;  this  makes  them  lei's  faleable  in 
the  markets,  people  fuppofing  them  to  be  old  becaufe 
they  are  broad  ;  and  they  are  hence  grown  into  difufe 
though  a  much  more  valuable  kind  for  eaihm  than  any 
other. 

The  fecond  fort,  or  Batterfea  bean ,  is  what  is  more  uni- 
verfaliy  cultivated  ;  it  never  grows  very  tall,  nor  ram¬ 
bles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  pafs  between  the  rows 
becaule  of  its  moderate  growth  ;  and  this  makes  it  bear 
plentifully,  and  ripen  well  for  the  table.  It  is  the  bell 
tatted  bean,  except  the  laft. 

The  third,  or  tree  kidney  bean,  is  alfo  a  plentiful  bearer, 
and  never  rambles,  but  grows  up  in  form  of  a  (hrub  ;  but 
its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Batterfea  kind,  and  are 
not  fo  well  tatted. 

Miller  recommends  the  fcarlet  bloffom  bean  which  has 
been  ufually  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  as 
the  bed  fort  for  the  table. 

They  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to  be  put 
into  the  ground  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  for  an  early  crop,  but  thefe  fhould  have  a  warm 
fituation  and  a  dry  foil  ;  they  mutt  alfo  be  planted  in  a 
dry  leafon.  The  manner  of  planting  them  is  to  draw 
lines  with  a  hoe  over  the  bed  at  two  feet  and  a  lialf 
diftance,  into  which  the  feeds  are  to  be  dropped  at 
about  two  inches  afunder,  and  the  earth  is  to  be  drawn 
over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake,  to  cover  them  about 
an  inch  deep.  In  a  week  after  lowing,  the  plants  will 
appear,  and  the  earth  fhould  be  drawn  up  about  their 
ftalxs  as  they  rile  up  ;  lor  a  few  days  after  this  they  will 
require  no  farther  care,  except  to  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and,  when  the  beans  appear,  to  have  them  ga¬ 
thered  twice  a  week  ;  for  if  the  beans  are  fuffered  to 
hang  on  too  long,  they  not  only  become  of  no  value, 
but  they  weaken  the  plant. 

The  firlt  crop  of  kidney  beans  will  continue  a  month  in 
good  order:  and  to  fupply  the  table  afterwards,  there 
fhould  be  frelh  fowings  in  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  laft  of  which  will  continue  till  the  froft  come 
to  deftroy  them.  Some  raife  their  early  crops  on  hot¬ 
beds  ;  and  this  is  to  he  done  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  railing  the  early  cucumber. 

Bean,  Kidney,  tree ,  in  Botany,  fee  Glycine. 

Bean  tree,  binding ,  mimofa,  fee  Sensitive  plant. 

Bean,  Molucca,  a  name  given  by  fir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his 
Prodr  emus,  and  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  defeription  qf 
the  Orkney  iflands  to  a  fort  of  fruit  frequently  call  on 
fliore  in  the  North  weft  iflands  of  Scotland  ;  efpecially 
on  the  coafts  ntott  expofed  to  the  waves  of  the  great 
ocean. 

They  are  called  by  fome  Orkney  beans ,  and  are  not  the 
produce  of  that  ifland,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  but  of  America. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  procured  four  fpecies  of  them  little  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fea,  and  found  on  examination  that  three 
of  them  were  the  common  produce  of  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica  ;  where  he  had  himfelf  gathered  them,  and  de- 
fcribecl  them  in  his  catalogue  and  hillory. 

The  firft  fort  was  a  kind  of  kidney  bean,  and  the  plant 
which  produces  it  is  deferibed  by  fir  Hans  under  the 
name  of  the  great  perennial  kidney  bean  with  a  great 
crooked  lobe.  It  is  alfo  figured  in  the  Hortus  Mala- 
baricus,  by  the  name  of  perim  kakuvali,  and  lir  Robert 
Sibbald  alfo  calls  it  nux  lndica  ex  qua  pyxides  pro  pulvere 
Jlcrnulatorio  paranU  This  is  a  native  of  the  Eatt  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  is  fometimes  found  thrown  on  Ihore 
in  the  county  of  K.erry  in  Ireland ;  and  in  fome  other 
places. 

A  fecond  kind  of  fruit  thrown  on  fhore  in  the  Orkneys, 
is  a  very  common  fruit  in  Jamaica,  known  there  by  the 
name  of  the  horfe-eye  bean  ;  it  has  this  name  from  its 
refembling  the  eye  of  fome  large  animal,  by  reafon  of  a 
hilus  or  welt  which  furrounds  it.  This  is  deferibed  by 
many  authors,  and  among  the  reft  by  fir  Hans  Sloane, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Jamaica  plants ;  and  is  found  in 
many  other  of  the  hotter  parts,  both  of  the  Eatt  and 
Weft  Indies. 

A  third  kind  of  fruit  found  on  thefe  Ihores,  is  that  called 
by  the  people  of  Jamaica  the  alh-coloured  nickar-nut  ;  it 
has  this  name  from  its  colour,  and  from  its  being  per¬ 
fectly  round,  of  a  lhape  ol  a  nickar  or  marble,  fuch  as 
boys  play  w  ith.  This  is  alfo  common  in  the  Eatt  and 
Weft  Indies. 


A  fourth 
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A  fourth  kind  is  alfo  a  Jamaica  fruit,  With  the  hiftory 
of  which  vve  are  not  yet  well  acquainted ;  no  body  has 
feen  it  growing,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  preferved  in  many 
of  the  collections  of  the  curious,  and  has  been  figured 
and  described  by  Clufms,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  a  round  exotic  fruit  rigid  with  four  rifing  nerves. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fruits  thus  toiled  on 
(bore  with  us;  but  how  the  products  of  Jamaica,  or 
other  parrs  of  America,  ffiould  be  brought  to  the  thores 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  feems  difficult  to  determine  on 
any  certain  foundation.  It  is  ealy  to  conceive,  that 
when  they  grow  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  they  may  fall  ofl 
from  the  trees  into  them,  and  be  thence  conveyed  into 
the  fea.  It  is  likewife  eafy  to  fee,  that  when  they  are 
thus  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  they  may  be 
carried  about  by  the  winds  and  currents  to  a  confider- 
able  difiance  ;  but  their  motion  this  way  rnuft  naturally 
be  flopped  by  the  main  continent  of  America,  and  they 
mult  be  forced  through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  or  the  canal 
of  Bahama,  going  thence  conftantly  eall,  and  into  the 
North  American  fea.  This  is  eafily  conceived  by  a  (i- 
milar  fadl  which  happens  every  day  :  which  is,  that  a 
kind  of  fea  lentil,  called  fargaJJ'o ,  which  grows  very 
plentifully  on  the  rocks  about  Jamaica,  is  walked  off 
from  thence,  and  carried  by  the  winds  and  currents, 
which  for  the  moft  part  go  impetuoully  the  fame  way, 
toward  the  coaft  of  Florida,  and  thence  into  the  North 
American  Ocean  ;  and  is  there  found  floating  on  the 
furface.  Thus  far  it  is  eafy  to  trace  our  fruits  from 
their  native  foil  :  but  how  after  this  they  (hould  be 
forwarded  to  us  is  unaccountable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe, 
that  as  (hips  when  they  go  fouth  expert  a  trade  eafterly 
wind,  and  when  they  come  north  expert  and  generally 
find  a  wefterly  wind,  for  at  lead  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  year  ;  fo  thefe  fruits,  being  brought  north  by  the 
current  from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  are  put  into  the  way 
of  thefe  welterly  winds,  and  by  them  conveyed  to 
the  coafts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Philoloph.  Tranladl. 
N°  222.  p.  300. 

By  the  fame  means  that  thefe  beans  came  to  Scotland,  it 
is  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  fame  winds  and  currents 
brought  from  America  thofe  feveral  things  towards  the 
Azores  and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  recorded  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Columbus,  in  the  life  of  his  father;  which  gave 
tliis  bold  adventurer  the  firft  notion  that  there  was  fuch 
a  place  as  America.  Among  the  things  he  mentions  as 
wallied  alhore  in  this  manner,  was  a  piece  of  wood  very 
ingenioufly  wrought,  but  evidently  without  the  halp  of 
iron  tools.  This  was  taken  up  by  a  Portugufe  pilot,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  (bore,  off  cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  after  a  well  wind,  which  had  blown  violently  for 
many  days:  after  this  fuch  another  piece  of  wood  was 
taken  up  on  the  ffiore  of  Porto  Santo,  after  fuch  an¬ 
other  long  ancl  violent  welt  wind.  Large  canes,  vafily 
fuperior  to  any  of  the  growth  of  the  then  known  parts 
of  the  world,  were  alfo  found  thrown  on  the  fame 
fliores,  and  the  fruits  of  pines  which  did  not  grow  in  any 
known  part  of  the  world  :  and  finally,  the  bodies  of  two 
men  appearing  to  be  of  a  different  nation  from  any  of 
the  known  people,  and  two  of  the  canoes,  were  driven 
on  ffiore  on  the  ifland  Flores,  one  of  the  Azores.  All 
thefe  things  having  been  found  only  after  ftrong  and 
continued  weft  winds,  it  appeared  very  evident,  that 
there  mull  be  land  fomewhere  to  the  well,  where  fruits 
and  men  were  to  be  found  ;  and  that  thefe  men  had  no 
knowledge  of  our  arts,  by  their  want  of  iron.  From  thefe 
conjeftural  conclufions  fprung  the  greatell  difeovery  of 
modern  times. 

Bean  caper,  zygophyllum,  or  fab  ago,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of 
the  dccundna  monogynia  clals.  Its  characters  are  thefe  : 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
obtufe  leaves  ;  the  flower  has  five  obtufe  petals,  which 
are  longer  than  the  empalement,  and  are  indented  at 
their  points  :  it  has  a  clofed  nefiarium ,  which  includes 
the  germcn ,  compofed  of  feveral  feales  or  little  leaves,  to 
which  the  bafes  of  the  Jlamina  are  fallened.  It  has  ten 
awl-fhapcd  {lamina,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits  and 
an  oblong  germen ,  fupporting  an  awl-lhaped  ltyle, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Jligma.  The  germcn  becomes  an 
oval  five-cornered  capfule  with  five  cells,  containing  fe¬ 
veral  roundiffi  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

The  Syrians  ufe  this  plant  to  kill  worms,  on  account  of 
its  bitternefs. 

Bean  cod ,  a  fmall  fiffiing-veffel  or  pilot-boat,  very  common 
on  the  fea-coafts  and  in  the  rivers  of  Portugal. 

Bean  trefoil,  fee  Shrub  Trefoil. 

BeaN  tree,  erythrina,  fee  CorallodendRON. 

Bean  -fly,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given  by  authors 
to  a  very  beautful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  fre¬ 
quently  lound  on  Aran-flowers.  It  is  produced  from  the 
•worm  or  maggot  called  by  authors  mlda . 

Bean  is  alfoufcd  by  fome  Anatomijls  to  denote  th tglansof  the 
penis, on  account  of  its  figure  and  refemblance  to  that  pulfe. 
Vo  1, 1.  Ng  36. 
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Bean  is  aifo  improperly  ufed  for  a  weight,  containing 
third  part  of  a  fcruple. 

BEAR,  ur/us,  in  Phyjiology,  denotes  a  well-known  quadru¬ 
ped  of  the  cat  kind,  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  but  more 
in  commerce  and  fporu  See  Tab.  of  Quadrupeds,  Sic.  jig.  3* 
Bear,  in  the  Linnsean  fyfiem  of  Zoology,  makes  a  diilmcb 
genus  of  animals  of  the  feree  kind  :  the  characters  of 
which  are,  that  the  fore-teeth,  above  and  below,  are 
fix  in  number,  the  upper  ones  alternately  hollow  within  ; 
the  cutting  teeth  are  fingle  and  conical;  the  grinders 
five  or  fix  ;  the  tongue  fmooth,  the  nofe  prominent,  and 
the  penis  large.  The  common  bear  has  a  fliort  tail. 
Under  this  genus,  the  author  takes  in  the  creature  called 
the  voati  mundi,  under  the  name  of  lotor,  or  urfis  cauda 
annulata.  See  RackooN. 

The  bear  differs,  in  many  refpefts,  from  all  the 
other  beads  of  prey.  Its  head  is  much  lj/tger  than 
theirs:  its  {kin  on  the  back  is  extremely  hard,  tough* 
and  ftrong;  under  the  belly  it  is  more  tender  :  its  hairs 
are  longer,  foft.er,  and  lefs  rigid  than  in  any  other  wild 
bead  of  prey,  and  referable  wool  in  fome  degree  :  its 
fkull  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  lion  ;  but  its 
brain  more  than  twice  as  much  in  quantity  :  its  eyes  are 
very  fmall,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  have  a  nicti¬ 
tating  membrane  to  cover  them  on  occafion.  Its  feet 
have  all  five  toes,  as  well  the  hinder  as  the  fore  ones  2 
and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  large  toe,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  thumb  with  us,  is  in  the  place  of  the  little 
finger.  It  is  a  very  common  creature  in  Germany,  Po¬ 
land,  Lithuania,  dnd  many  other  places.  Ray. 

The  bear  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  Britifh 
illand  ;  and  was  tranfported  from  Britain  to  Rome; 
Afar-baiting  was  a  favourite  padime  with  our  anceilors ; 
an  indance  of  which  occurs  fo  lately  as  the  time  o£ 
queen  Elizabeth. 

The  bear  is  obferved  to  bear  fome  analogy  to  man;  as 
having  hair  on  both  eye-lids,  which  no  other  brute  hasi 
H  is  druClure  and  anatomy  are  deferibed  by  the  French 
academids.  Du  Hamel  Hid.  Reg.  Acad.  Sc.  liv.  i.  §  11. 
Some  difiinguifn  two  kinds  of  bears,  terrejlrial  and  ma¬ 
rine-,  the  former  of  which  keep"  to  the  mountains* 
whereas  the  latter  come  out  on  the  ice  as  far  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  North  Sea.  Some  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
Nova  Zembla,  of  an  incredible  fize. 

Each  male  among  the  fea  bears  has  a  feraglio  to  himfelf, 
containing  from  fifteen  to  fifty  females*  which  he  po fi¬ 
fe  fles  as  his  own  property. 

Bear,  Polar.  See  Polar  Bear . 

S«z-Bear.  See  Sea -Bear. 

Bear’s flejh  was  much  elleemed  by  the  ancients:  even  at 
this  day,  the  paw  of  a  bear  falted  and  fmoaked,  is  ferved. 
up  at  the  tables  of  princes. 

Bears  jlcjb  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greated  rarities  among; 
the  Chinefe  ;  infomuch  that,  as  Du-Halde  informs  us* 
the  emperor  will  fend  fifty  or  a  hundred  leagues  into 
Tartary,  to  procure  them  for  a  great  entertainment. 

Bear’s  greafe  is  edeemed  by  fome  a  fovereign  remedy 
againd  cold  diforders,  efpecially  rheumatifms.  Some 
have  alfo  employed  it  with  fuccefs  in  the  gout,  and 
againd  tumors  and  ulcers. 

To  be  good,  it  mud  be  newly  melted,  greyiffi,  gluti¬ 
nous,  of  a  ilrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderate 
confidence.  That  which  is  too  white,  is  adulterated 
with  common  tallow. 

Bear's  Jkin  makes  a  fur  in  great  edeem,  and  on  which 
depends  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  being  ufed 
in  houfings,  on  coach-boxes,  &c.  In  fome  countries, 
cloaths  are  made  of  it,  more  efpecially  bags  wherein  to 
keep  the  feet  warm  in  fevere  colds.  Of  the  {kins  of  bears 
cubs  are  made  gloves,  muffs,  and  the  like. 

Bear  garden,  a  place  where  bears  and  other  beads  are  ex- 
pofed  as  a  public  fpe£lacle  to  be  baited. 

Bear  leading,  to  lliew  tricks,  is  an  ancient  practice,  which 
wefind  prohibited  in  the  canons  of  the  church.  I)u-Cange. 

Bear  wards’,  ufarii ,  were  a  kind  of  fervants  in  great  fa¬ 
milies  among  the  Romans,  who  had  the  care  of  breeding 
and  feeding  thofe  animals.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  ii. 
p.  1  no. 

Our  nobility  bad  formerly  officers  of  this  kind.  The 
annual  falary  of  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland  was  twenty  {hillings.  Northumb. 
Houfehold  Book. 

Order  of  the  Bear,  was  a  military  order  in  Switzerland, 
eredlcd  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1213,  by  way 
of  acknowledgment  for  the  fervice  the  Swifs  had  done 
him,  and  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Sr.  Gal.  To  the 
collar  of  the  order  hung  a  medal,  on  which  was  repre- 
fented  a  bear  raifed  on  an  eminence  of  earth. 

Bear,  or  Bere,  is  a  fpecies  of  barley  cultivated  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
It  yields  a  large  return,  but  is  not  efteemed  fo  good  for 
malting  as  the  common  barley. 

Ant  Bear,  in  Zoology ,  fee  Ant  eater. 
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Bear’j  in  Botany,  fee  AuRicOla. 

Bear’i  ear  faniclc ,  feeSANiCLE. 

Bear- bind,  fee  Convolv ul u s. 

'Bear’s breech,  Acan  thus,  in  Botany,  and  Branc  urftne •, 
a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiojpermia  clafs.  Its  charac¬ 
ters  are  thefe  :  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  two¬ 
leaved  and  bifid  ;  the  petal  has  but  one  lip,  which  is 
turned  backward,  and  is  divided  into  three  at  the  end  ; 
the  capfule  has  two  cells,  each  containing  one  feed; 
it  is  of  the  ringent  clafs  of  flowers,  whofe  feeds  are 
in  a  capfule.  It  is  in  the  fecond  divifion  of  Liunreus’s 
fourteenth  clafs.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

The  common  acanthus,  whofe  leaves  compofe  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Levant. 

The  farina  of  bears  breech,  microfcopically  examined,  has 
the  appearance  reprcfented  in  Tab.  of  Microfcopical  Ob- 
jefis,  Clafs  2. 

Bear’j foot,  fee  Hellebore, 

Bear,  in  Afironomy,  a  name  given  to  two  conflellations 
called  the  Greater  and  the  Lejfer  Bear ;  or  Ursa  major 
and  minor. 

The  pole  flar  is  faid  to  be  in  the  tail  of  the  Lcffcr  Bear ; 
this  liar  is  never  above  two  degrees  diftant  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  world. 

BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  face  ;  chiefly  of  adults  and  males. 

Various  are  the  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  theAwr/bas 
been  liable  to  :  Kingfon  adores  us,  that  a  confiderable 
branch  in  the  religion  of  the  Tartars  confifls  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  beards',  and  that  they  waged  a  long 
and  bloody  war  with  the  Perfians,  and  declared  them 
infidels,  though,  in  other  refpetfls,  of  the  fame  faith 
with  themfelves,  merely  becaufe  they  would  not  cut 
their  whifkers  after  the  mode  or  rite  of  the  Tartars. 
Athenseus,  from  Chryfippus,  obferves  that  the  Greeks 
always  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and 
that  the  fir  ft  who  cut  it  at  Athens  ever  after,  bore  the 
addition  of  xo^<rtis,  fhaven,  on  medals.  Plutarch  adds, 
that  Alexander  commanded  the  Macedonians  to  be 
fhaven,  leaf!  the  length  of  their  beards  fhould  give  a 
handle  to  their  enemies :  however  this  be,  we  find 
Philip,  his  father,  as  well  as  Amyntas  and  Archelaus, 
his  predecefi'ors,  reprefented  on  medals  without  beards . 
Pliny  obferves,  that  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  (have 
till  the  year  of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought 
over  a  flock  of  barbers  from  Sicily  ;  he  adds,  thac  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  firfl  who  introduced  the  mode  of 
{having  every  day. 

Among  that  people,  it  became  the  cuftom  to  have  vifits 
made  in  form  at  the  cutting  of  the  beard  for  the  firfl 
time  :  the  firfl  fourteen  Roman  emperors  fhaved,  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  retained  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  beard.  Plutarch  tells  us  he  did  it  to  hide 
the  fears  in  his  face. 

Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  ufed  in 
blelfing  the  beard ;  and  there  are  flill  extant  the  prayers 
ufed  in  the  folemnity  of  confecrating  it  to  God,  when  an 
ccclefiaflic  was  fhaven. 

Perfons  x>f  quality  had  their  children  fhaved  the  firfl 
time  by  others  of  the  fame,  or  greater  quality,  who  by 
this  means,  became  god-fathers,  or  adoptive  fathers  of  the 
children. 

Anciently,  indeed,  a  perfon  became  god-father  of  the 
child  by  barely  touching  his  beard ;  thus  hiftorians  re¬ 
late,  that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric 
and  Clovis  was,  that  Alaric  fhould  touch  the  beard  of 
Clovis  to  become  his  Goo-father. 

As  to  ecclefiaflics,  the  difeipline  has  been  very  different 
on  the  article  of  beards  :  fometimes  they  have  been  en¬ 
joined  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too  much  effemi¬ 
nacy  in  fhaving,  and  that  a  long  beard  w as  more  fuitable 
to  the  ecclefiaftic  gravity  ;  and  fometimes  again  they 
were  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk  beneath  a  ve¬ 
nerable  beard . 

The  Greek  and  Romifh  churches  have  long  difputed  to¬ 
gether  about  their  beards ;  fince  the  time  of  their  repara¬ 
tion,  the  Piomanifts  feem  to  have  given  more  into  the 
pra£lice  of  fhaving,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  have  even  made  fome  exprefs  conftitutions  de  ra- 
dendls  bar  bis. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe  very  zealoufly  the 
caufe  of  long  beards,  and  are  extremely  fcandalized  at 
the  beardlefs  images  of  faints  in  the  Roman  churches. 

By  the  flatutes.of  fome  monafteries,  it  appears,  that  the 
lay-monks  were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priefls 
among  them  to  fhave  ;  and  that  the  beardsol  all  that  were 
received  into  the  monafteries  were  bleffed  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony. 

To  let  the  beard  grow  is  a  token  of  mourning  in  fome 
countries,  and  to  flrave  it  is  fo  in  others,  Le  Comte  ob- 
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ferves,  that  the  Cliinefe  affeifl  long  beards  extravagantly  ; 
but  nature  has  balked  them,  and  only  given  them  very 
little  ones,  which,  however,  they  cultivate  with  great 
care :  the  Europeans  are  ftrangely  envied  by  them  on 
this  account. 

The  Ruffians  wore  their  beards  till  within  thefe  few 
years,  when  the  czar  Peter  enjoined  them  all  to  lhave  ; 
but,  notwithftanding  his  injunction,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  on  foot  a  number  of  officers  to  cut  off  by  violence 
the  beards  of  fuch  as  would  not  otherwife  part  with 
them. 

Chryfoftom  obferves,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  had  their 
beards  woven  or  matted  together  with  gold  thread;  and 
fome  of  the  firfl  kings  of  trance  had,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  their  beards  matted  and  knoted  with  gold. 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any  one  to 
have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to  be  publickly 
whipt,  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  They  who  ferve  in 
the  feraglio  have  their  beards  fhaven  as  a  token  of  fervi- 
tude  ;  and  when  they  are  fet  at  liberty,  they  permit  it 
to  grow.  With  them  and  the  Perfians,  the  beard  is  a 
mark  of  authority  and  liberty.  There  are  many  in 
that  country  who  would  prefer  death  to  this  kind  of 
punifhinent.  I  he  Arabs  make  the  prefervation  of  the 
beard  a  capital  article  of  religion,  becaufe  Mahomet 
never  cut  his. 

The  Turkifh  wives  kifs  their  hufbands  beards ,  and  chil¬ 
dren  their  fathers,  as  often  as  they  come  to  falute  them. 
The  men  kils  one  anothet’s  beards  reciprocally  on  both 
fides,  when  they  falute  one  another  in  the  Erects,  or 
come  off  from  any  journey. 

I  he  Jews  wear  a  beard  on  their  chin,  but  not  on  the 
upper  lip  or  cheeks. 

Beard,  touching they  was  an  a&ion  anciently  made  ufe  of 
by  Applicants,  and  thofe  who  made  vows. 

Beard,  anointing  the ,  with  unguents,  is  an  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  flill  conti¬ 
nues  in  ufe  among  the  Turks;  where  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ceremonies  obferved  in  ferious  vifits,  is  to  throw 
fweet  Rented  water  on  the  beard  of  the  vifitant,  and  to 
perfume  it  afterwards  with  aloes  wood,  which  flicks  to 
this  moifture,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable  fmell,  See. 

In  Middle  Age  Wr  iters  we  meet  with  adlentare  barb  am, 
ufed  for  ftroking  and  combing  it  to  render  it  foft  and 
flexible. 

The  Turks,  when  they  comb  their  beards,  hold  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  their  knees,  and  gather  very  carefully  the 
hairs  that  fall  ;  and  when  they  have  got  together  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity,  they  fold  them  up  in  paper,  and  carry 
them  to  the  place  where  they  bury  the  dead. 

Beard,  plucking  the ,  was  pra&ifed  to  Cynics  by  way  of 
contempt. 

Some  authors  alfo  fpeak  of  mortgaging  the  beard ,  barbam 
hypothecare •  Du-Cange. 

Beard,  barba  falfa ,  was  an  artificial  one.  In  a  general 
court  of  Catalonia,  held  in  1351,  it  is  exprefly  enjoin- 
ed.  No  quis  barbam  falfam  feu  fid} am  audeat  deferre  vel 
fabricare .  Du-Cange. 

Hottoman  has  given  an  elegant  dialogue  de  barba.  firfl 
printed  by  Plantin  in  1586. 

Beard  of  a  muficlc ,  oyffers,  or  the  like,  denote  an  aflem- 
blage  of  threads  or  hairs,  by  which  thefe  animals  fallen 
themfelves  to  ftones,  See. 

The  hairs  of  this  beard  terminate  in  a  flat  fpungy  fub- 
ftance,  which  being  applied  to  the  furface  of  a  flone 
flicks  therto,  like  the  v/et  leather-fuckers  ufed  by  boys. 

Beards,  in  the  Hifiory  of  Infedls,  are  two  fmall,  oblong, 
fiefliy  bodies,  placed  juft  above  the  trunk,  as  in  the  gnats, 
and  in  the  moths  and  butterflies. 

Beard,  or  under-beard,  called  alfo  chuck,  of  a  horfe,  is 
that  part  under  the  lower  mandible  on  the  outfide,  and 
above  the  chin,  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle. 

Beard,  old  mads,  in  Botany,  fee  Clematis. 

Beard  of  a  comet,  denote  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits 
towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  proper  mo¬ 
tion  feems  to  dire£l  it. 

In  which  the  beard  of  the  comet  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  tail,  which  is  underftood  of  the  rays  emitted  towards 
that  part  from  which  its  motion  feems  to  carry  it.  See 
Tail. 

It  is  called  beard,  from  fome  fancied  refemblance  it  bears 
to  the  beard  of  a  man. 

BEARDED,  barbatus,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  with  a 
beard,  or  fome  refemblance  thereof. 

I11  Middle  Age  Writers,  this  is  fometimes  expreffed  by 
malibarbis,  q.  d.  barba  in  mails  feu  genis. 

The  faces  on  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  ge¬ 
nerally  bearded.  Some  are  denominated  pogonati,  as  hav¬ 
ing  long  beards,  e.  gr.  the  Parthian  kings.  Others  have 
only  a  lanugo  about  the  chin,  as  the  Seleucid  family. 
Adtian  was  the  firft  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  nou- 
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rtftied  liis  beard :  hence  all  imperial  medals  before  him 
are  beard  Ufa  ;  after  him,  bearded. 

The  medals  of  gods,  and  heroes,  in  vigorous  youth,  re- 
prefent  them  bcardlcfs,  except  Jupiter,  and  a  few 
others. 

The  Romans  paid  their  worfiiip  to  a  bearded  Venus, 
Veneri  barbate,  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  both  fexes;  a 
ftatue  of  whom  was  alfo  found  in  the  ille  of  Cyprus. 

The  realon  of  reprefenting  the  goddefs  of  beauty  with  a 
beard  is  varioufly  gueffed  at  by  the  learned. 

Bearded  women  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the  men- 
ftrual  difeharge  •,  and  feveral  inftances  are  given  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  other  phyficians,  of  grown  women,  espe¬ 
cially  widows,  in  whom  the  menfes  coming  to  hop,  beards 
appeared.  Eufebius  Nieurembergius  mentions  a  woman, 
who  had  a  beard  reaching  to  her  navel.  Bartholin  fpeaks 
of  a  bearded  woman  at  Copenhagen,  who  partly  in  vir¬ 
tue  thereof,  palled  for  an  hermaphrodite. 

Bearded  brothers,  fratres  barbati ,  are  more  particularly 
ufed  in  Eccleftajiical  Writers  for  thofe  otherwife  called 
fratres  converji  in  the  order  of  Grammont  and  the  Cif- 
tercians. 

They  took  this  denomination  becaufe  allowed  to  wear 
their  beards,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  profeffed  monks. 
Bearded  hufk ,  among  Florifs,  a  hulk  which  is  hairy  on 
the  edges,  as  is  that  of  the  rofe,  &c. 

BEARDING  of  voeol,  fee  Wool. 

BEARER,  in  Architecture,  a  poll,  or  brick  wall,  trimmed 
up  between  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  fliorren 
its  bearing,  or  to  prevent  its  bearing  with  the  whole 
weight  at  the  ends  only. 

Bearers,  gef  antes,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  are  fometimes 
lifed  for  a  child’s  gollips,  becaufe  they  hold  the  infant 
in  their  arms,  and  prefent  him  to  the  priefts  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptifm.  Du-Cange. 

Bearers  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  denote  the  perfons  in 
whofe  hands  it  is,  and  in  favour  of  whom  the  laft  order 
or  indorfement  was  made. 

When  a  bill  is  faid  to  b c  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  underflood 
to  be  payable  to  him  who  firft  offers  himfelf  after  it 
becomes  due.  To  be  paid  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there 
needs  neither  order  nor  transfer ;  yet  it  is  good  to  know 
to  whom  it  is  paid. 

Bearers  are  more  peculiarly  ufed  among  us  for  thofe  wno 
carry  the  dead  to  their  graves. 

In  a  fenfe  fomewhat  different  from  this,  we  alfo  fay 
fall-bearers ,  &c. 

The  ancients  had  peculiar  orders  or  officers  of  bearers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  nooiidltx i ;  by  the  Romans,  letti- 
carii.  The  vefpillones ,  or  bajuli ,  were  a  lower  fort  of 
bearers ,  appointed  for  perfons  of  inferior  rank. 

Bea  rers,  in  Horticulture ,  denote  the  fruit  branches,  or 
fuch  as  bear  fruit. 

The  bearers,  or  bearing  branches  of  an  apple-tree,  and 
the  like,  are  found  to  be  rougher,  and  fuller  of  afperities 
in  their  bark,  than  the  other  branches. 

Bearers,  in  Heraldry ,  fee  Supporters. 

Bearer,  Crofs,  fee  Cross. 

BEARING,  in  Geography,  and  Navigation,  the  fituation  of 
one  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the 
corr.pafs ;  or  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  through  the 
two  places  makes  the  meridians  of  each. 

The  bearings  of  places  on  the  ground  are  ufually  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  magnetic  needle  :  in  the  managing  of 
thefe  lies  the  principal  part  of  furveying ;  fince  the  bear¬ 
ing  and  diRance  of  a  (econd  point  from  the  firft  being 
found,  the  place  of  that  fecond  is  determined  ;  or  the 
bearings  of  a  third  point  from  two  others,  whofe  diftance 
from  each  other  is  known,  being  found,  the  place  of 
the  third  is  determined  :  inftrumentally  we  mean  ;  for 
to  calculate  trignometrically,  there  muft  be  more  data. 
Mr.  Collins  gives  the  folution  of  a  problem  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions,  where  the  diftances  of  three 
objects  on  the  fame  plane  being  given,  and  the  bearings 
from  a  fourth  place  in  the  fame  plain,  obferved,  the  di¬ 
ftances  from  the  place  of  obfervation  to  the  refpeftive 
objefts  are  required. 

Bearing,  in  the  Sea- Language.— When  a  ffiip  fails  towards 
the  lhore,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  vAth  the  land. — When  a 
(hip  that  was  to  windward  comes  under  another  {hip’s 
ftern,  and  fo  gives  her  the  wind,  ihe  is  faid  to  bear  under 
her  lee, — If  a  ffiip  fails  into  a  harbour  with  the  wind 
large,  or  before  the  wind,  file  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the 
harbour ,  &c. 

In  conding  they  fay,  bear  up  the  helm,  that  is,  let  the 
(hip  go  more  large  before  the  wind — bear  up  round,  that 
is,  let  the  (hip  go  between  her  two  ffieets,  diredlly  be¬ 
fore  the  wind — bear  a  hand ,  i.  e.  make  hafte. 

They  alfo  fay,  a  {hip  bears,  when,  having  too  {lender  a 
quarter,  file  will  fink  too  deep  into  the  water  with  an 
over  light  freight,  and  therefore  can  carry  but  a  fmali 
quantity  of  goods. 
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To  Beau  fail  Well  is  Raid  of  a  fiiip,  when  {he  !s  a  ft  iff* 
guided  fhip,  and  will  not  couch  down  on  a  fide  with  a 
great  deal  of  fail.  ' 

AA  hen  a  {hip  is  faid  to  bear  out  her  ordnance,  it  is  meant, 
that  her  ordnance  lie  fo  high,  and  file  will  go  fo  up¬ 
right,  that  in  reafonable  fighting  weather,  flic  will  be 
able  to  keep  out  her  lower  tire,  and  not  be  forced  to 
{hut  in  her  ports. 

A  ffiip  is  faid  to  overbear  another,  when  it  is  able,  in  a 
great  gale  of  wind,  to  carry  out  more  {ails,  viz.  a  top* 
fail  more,  or  the  like. 

Bearing  of'  is  alfo  ufed  by  Seamen  generally  in  bufinefs 
belonging  to  (hipping,  for  thrufl  of'. 

Thus,  in  hoilting  any  thing  into  the  fiiip,  if  it  hath 
hold  by  any  part  of  the  ffiip  or  ordnance,  or  the  like, 
they  fay,  bear  it  off  from  the  Jbi p’s  fide. — So  if  they 
would  have  the  breech  or  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  the  like,  put  from  one,  they  fay,  bear  off  or  bear 
about  the  breech'. 

Bearing  up,  or  bearing  away,  is  improperly  ufed  to  denote 
the  aft  of  changing  the  courfe  of  a  fiiip,  in  order  to 
make  her  fail  before  the  wind,  after  flie  had  failed  fome 
time  with  a  fide-wind,  or  clofe  hauled. 

Bearing  alfo  expreffes  the  fituation  of  any  diftant  object, 
eftimated  from  fome  part  of  the  fiiip,  according  to  her 
pofition.  In  this  fenfe,  the  objeft  muft  be  either  a- 
head,  a-ftern,  a-breaft,  on  the  bow,  or  on  the  quarter. 

Bearing  of  a  piece  of  timber,  in  Carpentry ,  denotes  the 
fpace  either  between  the  two  fixt  extremes  thereof, 
when  it  has  no  other  fupport;  which  is  called  bearing 
at  length  :  or  between  one  extreme,  and  a  poft,  brick, 
wall,  or  the  like,  trimmed  up  between  the  ends  to 
ftorten  its  bearing. 

O  N. 

Joifts  are  not  to  bear  above  ten  feet  length  ;  nor  Angle  , 
rafters  more  than  nine  feet.  19  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

Bearing  of  an  arch  or  vault,  denotes  the  effort  which  the 
ftones  make  to  burR  op  n  the  pieis,  or  pie  dr  oits. 

This  amqunts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call 

I  poufsee. 

Bearings,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  uffid  to  exprefs  a  coat  of 
arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories,  by  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  diRinguiffied  from  the  vulgar,  and  from 
one  another.  Thefe  figns  of  nobility  with  us  are  evi¬ 
dently  a  copy  of  the  ftatues  and  images  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  which  they  ufed  to  expofe  before  their 
houfes  on  public  days,  and  carried  before  the  body  at  a 
funeral  of  a  great  perfon.  Thefe  Ratues  am  ng  them 
were  the  refemblauces  of  their  noble  anceRors.  And  as 
our  coats  of  arms  evidently  were  brought  up  in  the  place 
of  them,  it  feems  very  natural  to  date  the  rife  and  origin 
of  heraldry  in  England,  as  nowpraftifed,  from  the  time 
of  the  fubverfion  of  the  Rortian  empire  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals;  who,  as  they  deRroyed  many  liberal  arts,  fo 
they  feem,  in  return,  to  have  given  birth  to  this  of  he¬ 
raldry. 

Thefe  warlike  nations,  having  fubdued  the  mighty  Ro- 
man  empire,  and  railed  their  glory  by  military  fervice, 
became  very  fond  of  the  atchievements  of  their  anceRors 
and  great  men,  and  derived  their  enfigns  and  titles  of 
honour  from  what  concerned  a  foldier.  They  firft, 
therefore,  diftinguifned  the  whole  community  into  three 
ranks,  which  they  named,  according  to  the  different  or¬ 
ders  of  military  men,  miles ,  eques,  and  feutifer ;  and 
their  pofterity,  willing  to  commemorate  their  honours, 
referred  to  themfelves  their  feveral  military  enfigns ; 
and  thefe  became  what  we  call  bearings,  or  arms,  the 
marks  of  gentility,*  or  of  houfes,  fome  one  of  which  had 
once  deferved  an  elevation  above  the  common  rank  of 
men.  While  the  direft  defeendant  cf  this  honourable 
perfon  carried  his  enfigns  of  honour  for  his  diftinftion, 
the  collateral  branches  alfo  were  ambitious  of  preferving 
the  memory  of  their  having  belonged  to  fuch  an  honour¬ 
able  houfe  ;  and  therefore  affirmed  the  fame  figure,  but 
with  fome  difference,  to  diftinguifh  the  diftance  from  the 
original  claim.  In  procefs  of  time,  other  families,  who 
had  deferved  as  well  of  their  prince  and  country,  whe¬ 
ther  in  civil  or  military  affairs,  became  defirous  of  the 
fame  fort  of  diflinftion,  by  way  of  perpetual  memorial  of 
their  fervices ;  and  upon  this  occafion  many  other  de¬ 
vices  were  formed  into  arms,  and  continued  down  to 
pofterity  in  their  feveral  families. 

Armorial  bearings,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
were  fingle  and  plain,  confiding  only  of  few  figures. 
Charges,  differences,  quarterings,  &c.  are  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  later  times. 

Bearing  of  an  organ  pipe,  denotes  an  error  or  variation 
from  the  juft  found  it  ought  to  yield.  See  Tempera¬ 
ture. 

Bearing  down  of  the  matrix ,  a  diforder  in  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  being  a  fenfation  of  a  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abdomen,  or  preffure  on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  fo  as  to 
hinder  the  perfon  from  walking  without  pain ;  and 

fometimes 
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fomctimes  alio  occafioning  difficulty  of  urine,  numbnefs 
of  the  hips,  uncafiuefs  in  going  to  flool,  and  in  the  end 
abortion. 

Gearing  claws,  among  cock-fighters,  denote  the  foremod 
toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes;  and  if  they  be  hurt,  or 
gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

Bearing  of  a  flag,  is  ufed  in  refpeSl  of  the  date  of  his 
head,  or  the  troches  which  he  bears  on  his  horns. 

If  you  be  aficed  what  a  (lag  bears ,  you  are  only  to  reckon 
the  troches,  and  never  to  exprefs  an  odd  number  :  as, 
jf  he  have  four  croches  on  his  near-horn,  and  five  on  his 
far,  you  mull  fay  he  bears  ten  ;  a  falfe  right  on  his  near 
horn  :  if  but  four  on  the  near  horn,  and  fix  on  the  far 
horn,  you  may  fay  he  bears  twelve  ;  a  double  falfe  right 
on  the  near  horn. 

BEARN Jione ,  fee  Phosphorus. 

BEAST,  fee  Brute.  Authors  make  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  beafis  of  the  forefis  and  of  chdfc,  that  the  firft  are 
Jilvefires  tantum ,  the  latter  campefires  tantuin.  Beafis  of  the 
forejl  make  their  abode  all  the  day  time  in  the  great  co¬ 
verts  and  fecret  places  of  the  woods  ;  and  in  the  night 
feafon,  they  repair  into  the  lawns,  meadows,  paftures, 
and  pleafant  feeding-places  :  whence  their  denomination 
Jilvefires ,  q.  d.  beafis  of  the  wood. 

‘Beafis  of  the  chafe  refide  all  the  day  time  in  the  fields,  and 
on  the  mountains  afar  off,  to  prevent  furprize  ;  but  on 
night’s  approach,  they  feed  as  the  re tt  in  meadows,  &c. 
whence  their  appellation  campcfires,  q.  d.  beafis  of  the  field. 

Beasts  of  Chase,  in  our  Statute-books ,  are  five;  the 
buck,  doe,  fox,  martin,  and  roe. 

Beasts  of  the  forefi  are,  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and 
wolf. 

Beasts  and  fowls  of  the  warren  are,  the  hare,  coney,  phea- 
fant,  and  partridge.  See  Game. 

No  other,  according  to  Manwqod,  are  accounted  beafis  ox 
fowls  of  warren,  than  hares,  coneys,  pheafant,  and  par¬ 
tridges.  Lord  Coke  is  of  another  opinion,  didin- 
guilhing  beafis  on  the  warren  from  fowls  of  the  warren. 
Under  the  former,  he  includes  hares,  coneys,  and 'roes: 
the  latter  he  divides  into  Jilvefires ,  campefires ,  and  aqua- 
tiles.  To  the  firft  belong  the  pheafant,  woodcock,  &c. 
to  the  fecond  the  partridge,  quail,  rail,  &c.  to  the  third 
the  mallard,  hern,  &c.  Coke  on  Littleton,  p.  233. 

Beast  of  burden  is  underftood  of  all  quadrupeds  employed 
in  carrying  goods  on  their  backs. 

Beast  at  ombre  is,  where  the  player,  or  perfon  that  under¬ 
takes  the  game,  lofes  it  to  the  other  two  ;  the  penalty  of 
which  is  a  forfeiture  equal  to  the  flake  played  for. 

Beast,  la  betc ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  French  game  at  cards. 

Beasts,  rother ,  fee  Rother. 

BEAT,  or  Undulation,  in  Mufic ,  fee  Undulation. 

Beat,  in  Fencing ,  denotes  a  blow  or  llroke  given  with  the 
fword. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  beats  ;  the  firft  performed  with 
the  foible  of  a  man’s  fword  on  the  foible  of  his  adverfary’s, 
which  in  the  fchools  is  commonly  called  batcrie ,  from  the 
French  batre,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  apurfuit,  to  make  an 
open  upon  t lie  adverfary.  The  fecond  and  belt  kind  of 
beat  is  performed  with  the  fort  of  a  man’s  fword  upon 
the  foible  of  his  adverfary’s,  not  with  a  fpring,  as  in 
binding,  but  with  a  jerk,  or  dry  beat;  and  is  therefore 
moll  proper  for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword, 
becaufe  of  the  rebound  a  man’s  fword  has  thereby  from 
his  adverfary’s,  whereby  he  procures  to  himl'elf  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  furer  opportunity  of  rifpofling. 

Beat,  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  laid  to  beat  the  dufi ,  when, 
at  each  llroke  or  motion  he  does  not  take  in  ground  or 
way  enough  with  his  fore-legs. 

He  is  more  particularly  faid  to  beat  the  dull  at  terra  d  terra 
when  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his  fhoul- 
ders,  making  his  flrokes  or  motions  too  fhort,  as  if  he 
made  them  all  in  one  place. 

Fie  beats  the  dufi  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too  pre- 
cipitantly,  and  too  low. 

Fie  beats  upon  a  walk ,  when  he  walks  too  fhort,  and  thus 
rids  but  little  ground,  whether  it  be  in  llraight  lines, 
rounds,  or  pa  flings. 

.  Beat  Upon  the  hand,  in  the  Manege,  fee  Chack. 

Beat  of  the  Drum ,  in  the  Military  Art ,  is  differently  per¬ 
formed,  according  to  the  purpofes  defigned  by  it.  No¬ 
tice  is  hereby  given  of  any  fudden  change  ;  foldiers  are 
fummoned  to  repair  to  their  arms  and  quarters  ;  and  the 
various  movements  before  and  after,  and  during  the  en¬ 
gagement,  are  denoted  by  different  beats  of  the  drum.  . 
The  chief  beats  or  beatings  on  the  drum  are,  the  general, 
the  ajjembly,  the  march ,  the  reveille,  the  retreat.  See, 

BE  AT  A,  lee  Mass  of  the  Beata. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  Alattcrs  of  Commerce,  to  divers  forts 
of  workmen,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  hammer  or  flatten  cer¬ 
tain  matters,  metals,  or  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with pafier-beater,  cement-beater, 
pur  tar -beater,  Sec. 
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Be  aters  gold,  are  artifans,  who,  by  beating  gold  and  filver 
with  a  hammer  on  a  marble,  in  moulds  of  vellum  and 
bullocks  guts,  reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit  for  gilding-, 
or  filvenng  of  copper,  iron,  Heel,  wood,  &c. 

G old-beaters  differ  itom  flatters  of  gold  and  filver,  as  the 
oimer  bring  their  metal  into  leaves  by  the  hammer; 
whereas  the  latter  only  flatten  it  by  prefling  it  through  a 
mill,  preparatory  to  beating.  0 

I  here  are  alio  TAz-Beaters  employed  in  the  looking- 
glais  trade,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  beat  tin  on  lari'e  blocks 
ot  marble,  till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves,  fit  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  quickfilver  behind  Looking-glasses;  fee 
Foliating,  and  Goi,  D-beatin^. 

Beater  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  inllrument  wherewith  to  gra¬ 
vel  walks  and  alleys  in  gardens  even. 

It  is  a  piece  of  wood  half  a  yard  long,  fix  inches  thick, 
and  eight  or  nine  broad,  having  a  handle  fixed  obliquely 
in  the  middle.  ^  * 

BEATIFIC  vfion ,  fee  Vision. 

BE  A  FITICA  I  ION,  in  Elefiricity,  a  term  ufed  by  profeffor 
coze  to  denote  an  eledrical  experiment,  by  which  he  in- 
circled  the  head  of  a  perfon  ltrongly  ele&rified,  and 
,an<  mg  on  a  large  cake  oi  pitch,  with  a  luminous  glory, 
reft  mb  hug  that  with  which  painters  ornament  the  heads 
0  l-'unts.  1  he  fecret  of  this  experiment,  which  occa- 
lioned  many  fruitlefs  and  expenfive  trials  to  the  firft  elec¬ 
tricians  in  Europe,  confided  in  the  ufe  of  a  fuit  of  ar¬ 
mour,  decked  with  flee],  in  various  figures;  and  the 

glory  was  produced  by  rays  iffuing  from  the  edges  of  the 
helmet.  ° 

Beatification,  in  the  Romifh  Church,  the  a£l  whereby 
if  P°Pe  ^ec'ar£s  a  perfon  happy,  after  death. 
heatif  cation  differs  from  canonization ;  in  the  former,  the 
pope  does  not  ad  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  Hate  of 
the  beatified,  but  only  grants  a  privilege  to  certain  perfons 
to  honour  him  by  a  paiticular  religious  W'orfhip,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  fuperflitious  worfhippers  :  but, 
in  canonization ,  the  pope  fpeaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines 
f.v  cathedra  upon  the  flate  of  the  canonized. 

Beatification  was  introduced,  when  it  was  thought  proper 
to  delay  the  canonization  of  faints,  for  the  greater  af- 
furance  of  the  truth  and  manifeflation  of  the  rigorous 
fleps  taken  in  the  procedure. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  particular  orders  of  monks  affume 
to  themfelves  the  power  of  beatification. 

1  hus  Odavia  Melchiorica  was  beatijicdwith extraordinary 
ceremonies  by  the  Dominicans,  for  a  legacy  of  7000  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  order. 


BE  A  1 1NG,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  the  noife  which  hares 
make  in  RuTTiNC-flmf. 

Rhe  hare  is  faid  to  beat,  the  hart  to  bell,  &c. 

Beat  ing,  Pulsation,  in  Medicine,  is  applied  to  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  pulfe. 
Some  phyficians  diflinguifli  eighty  one  different  kinds  of 
fimple  beatings,  and  fifteen  compound  ones.  They  com¬ 
pute  fixty  beats  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute,  in  a  temperate 
man.  But,  in  fad,  we  generally  find  a  greater  number. 

Beating  of  the  heart.  Divers  fyilems  have  been  framed  to 
account  for  the  beating  of  the  heart.  Some  have  doubted 
whether  it  be  mechanical,  that  is,  deducible  from  any 
known  laws  or  powers  of  nature.  See  Bay’s  Wifdom  of 
God,  part.  i.  p.  48. 

Beating  fax,  or  hemp,  is  an  operation  in  the  drefling  of 
thefe  matters,  connived  to  render  them  more  foft  and 
pliant. 

When  hemp  has  been  fwingled  a  fecond  time,  and  the 
hurds  laid  by,  they  take  the  ftrikes,  and  dividing  them 
into  dozens,  and  half  dozens,  make  them  up  into  large 
thick  rolls,  which  being  broached  on  long  flrokes,  are  let 
in  the  chimney  corner  to  dry ;  after  which  they  lay  them 
m  a  round  trough  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  there  with 
beetles  beat  them  well,  till  they  handle,  both  without 
and  within  as  pliant  as  polfible,  without  any  hardnefs  or 
roughnefs  to  be  felt :  that  done,  they  take  them  from  the 
trough,  open  and  divide  the  flrikes  as  before,  and  if  any 
be  found  not  fufficiently  beaten,  they  roll  them  up,  and 
beat  them  over  as  before. 

Beating  hemp  is  a  punifhment  inflified  on  loofe  and  dif- 
orderly  perfons. 

Beating,  in  Book-Binding ,  denotes  the  knocking  a  book 
in  quires  on  a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy  broad-faced 
hammer,  after  folding,  and  before  binding  or  ditching  it. 
On  the  beating  it  properly,  the  elegance  and  excellence 
of  the  binding,  and  the  eafy  opening  of  the  book,  princi¬ 
pally  depends. 

Beating,  in  the  Paper  /Forks,  fignifies  the  beating  of  pa¬ 
per  on  a  done  with  a  heavy  hammer,  with  a  large,  fmooth 
head,  and  diort  handle,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fmooth 
and  uniform,  and  fit  for  writing. 

Eeating  the  wind,  was  a  prafiice  in  ufe  in  the  ancient 
method  of  trial  hy  combat.  If  either  of  the  co’mbatams 
did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  time  appointed,  the 

other 
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ot’ner  was  to  beat  the  wind ,  or  make  fo  many  flourifhes 
with  his  weapon  ;  by  which  he  was  intitled  to  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  conqueror.  Du-Cange. 

Beating  the  hands  or  feet,  by  way  of  praife  o j  approbation. 
See  Applause. 

Beating  time,  in  ATufic,  a  method  of  meafuring  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  time  for  performers  in  concert,  by  a  motion  of 
the  hand  or  foot  up  and  down  fuccclfively,  and  in  equal 
times. 

The  general  rule  is,  to  contrive  the  divifion  of  the  mea- 
fure  fo,  that  every  down  and  up  of  the  beating  tliall  end 
with  a  particular  note,  on  which  very  much  depends  the 
diftindnefs,  and,  as  it  were,  the  fenfe  of  the  melody. 
Hence  the  beginning  of  every  time,  or  beating  in  the  mea- 
fure,  is  reckoned  the  accented  part  thereof.  Malcolm. 
Beating  time  is  denoted,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  by  the  term 
«  battuta ,  which  is  ufually  put  after  what  they  call  recita- 
tivo,  where  little  or  no  time  is  obferved,  to  denote,  that 
here  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark  or  beat  the  time 
exadly. 

The  Romans  aimed  at  fomewhat  of  harmony  in  the  ftrokes 
of  their  oars,  and  had  an  officer  called  portifculus  in  each 
galley,  whole  bufinefs  was  to  beat  time  to  the  rowers  ; 
fometimes  by  a  pole  or  mallet,  and  fometimes  by  his 
voice  alone. 

The  ancients  marked  the  rhythm  in  their  mufical  compo- 
fitions ;  but,  to  make  it  more  obfervable  in  the  practice, 
they  beat  ihe  meafure  or  time,  and  this  in  different 
ways.  The  molt  ufual  confided  in  a  motion  of  the  foot, 
which  was  railed  from,  and  ftruck  alternately  againft  the 
ground,  according  to  the  modern  method. 

To  make  the  beats  or  ftrokes  more  audible,  their  feet 
were  generally  fbod  with  a  fort  of  fandals,  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  called  by  the  Latins  pedicula,fcabclla,  or  fcabilla , 
becaufe  like  to  little  flools,  or  foot-ftools.  Sometimes 
they  beat  upon  fonorous  foot-ftools,  with  the  foot  fnod 
with  a  wooden  or  iron  foie. 

They  beat  the  meafure  not  only  with  the  foot,  but  alfo 
with  the  right  hand,  all  the  fingers  whereof  they  joined 
together,  to  ftrike  into  the  hollow  of  the  left.  He  who 
thus  marked  the  rhythm  was  called  manuduflor.  The 
ancients  alfo  beat  time  or  meafure  with  fhells,  and  bones 
of  animals,  which  they  ftruck  one  againlt  another,  much 
as  the  moderns  now  ufe  caftanets,  and  the  like  inllru- 
ments.  Burette,  Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  vii.  p.  243. 
247- 

Beating,  in  Navigation ,  the  operation  of  making  a  pro- 
grefs  at  fea  againft  the  wind,  in  a  zigzag  line  or  tra- 
verfe.  See  Tacking. 

Beating,  drubbing  or  flripes ,  make  one  of  the  molt  an¬ 
cient,  as  well  as  univerfal  fpecies  of  punifhment.  Among 
the  Romans  it  obtained,  under  the  denomination  of  ver- 
berare ,  fujiigare ,  flagellar  e}  pul  fare,  &c.  In  the  Eafl  it 
Rill  prevails  under  the  name  of  bastonado. 

Some  diftinguifh  between  pulfation  and  verberation,  as  if 
the  latter  imported  a  beating  with  pain,  the  former  with¬ 
out  ;  but  this  diftiinftion  is  not  always  kept  to. 
Beating,  in  the  Englifh  Law.  See  Battery. 

Beating  in  the  flanks ,  a  diflemper  to  which  black  cattle 
are  fubje£t,  and  is  an  indication  of  a  great  inflammation 
in  the  bowels. 

Beating,  in  Hujbandry.  See  Burning  of  Land. 
BEATITUDE  imports  the  fupreme  good,  or  the  higheft 
degree  of  happinefs  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  bleflednefs  and  fovereign  felicity,  by  the 
Greeks  called  tvbouyv>ct\  and  by  the  Latins  fummum 
bonum,  beatitudo ,  and  bcatitas • 

Beatitude,  among  Divines ,  denotes  the  beatific  vifion, 
or  the  fruition  of  God  in  a  future  life  to  all  eternity. 
Beatitude  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the  thefes  contained 
in  Chrifl’s  fermon  on  the  mount,  whereby  he  pro¬ 
nounces  blejfled  the  poor  in  fpirit ,  thofe  that  mourn ,  the 

meek ,  &c.  . 

Beatitude  was  alfo  a  title  anciently  given  to  all  bifhops ; 
but  of  latter  days  reflrained  to  the  pope. 

It  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  alfo  given  to  lay¬ 
men. 

BEATS,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokes  made  by  the 
fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  balance  j  or  of  the 
pads  in  a  royal  pendulum. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  any  watch,  or  in  one 
turn  of  any  wheel.  Having  found  the  number  of  turns, 
which  the  crown-wheel  makes  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel 
you  feek  for  (by  the  dire&ion  given  under  the  word 
Turn),  thofe  turns  of  the  crown-wheel,  multiplied  by 
its  notches,  give  half  the  number  of  beats  in  that  one  turn 
of  the  wheel :  for  the  balance  or  fwing  has  two  Ilrokes  to 
every  tooth  of  the  crown-wheel :  inafmuch  as  eacn  of  the 
two  pallets  has  its  blow  againlt  each  tooth  of  the  crown¬ 
wheel  :  whence  it  is,  that  a  pendulum  whicli  beats  fe- 
conds,  has  in  its  crown-wheel  only  30  teeth.  lo  explain 
this,  fuppofe  the  numbers  of  a  fixteen  hour  watch,  where- 
Vol.  I.  N°  37. 
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4)  32C  8  the  pinion  of  report  is  4>  the  dial-wheel  32, 

* - the  great  wheel  55,  the  pinion  of  the  fecond 

5) 55(11  wheel  5,  &c.  The  number  of  the  notches  in 

5)45(  9  the  crown-wheel  17,  being  multiplied  into 
5)4°(  ^  6336  (the  product  ariGng  from  the  continual 
— - - multiplication  of  the  quotients  8,  1 1,  9,  8)  gives 

17  107712,  for  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one 
turn  of  the  dial-wheel;  for  8  times  17  is  136, 
which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  con- 
trate-wheel  40,  and  9  times  136  is  1224,  the  half-beats 
in  one  turn  of  the  fecond  wheel  ;  and  11  times  1224  is 
13464,  the  half- beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel  55; 
and  8  times  13464,  makes  1077 12..  If  you  multiply  this 
by  the  two  pallets,  i.  e.  double  it,  it  gives  215424,  which 
is  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  dial-wheel,  or 
12  hours. 

To  know  how  many  beats  this  watch  has  an  hour,,  divide 
the  beats  in  12  hours  into  12  parts,  and  it  gives  17952^ 
which  is  called  the  train  of  the  watch,  or  the  beats  in  an 
hour. — If  this  be  divided  into  60  parts,  it  gives  299,  and 
a  little  more,  for  the  beats  in  a  minute;  and  fo  you  may 
proceed  to  feconds  or  thirds. 

By  the  beats  and  turns  of  the  fufee,  the  hours  that  any 
watch  will  go,  may  be  found  thus  — As  the  beats  of  the 
balance  in  one  hour,  are  to  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  the  turns  of  the  fufee  1,  to 
the  continuance  of  the  watch’s  going. — Thus,  20196: 
26928 : :  12  :  16. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee, 
fay,  as  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee,  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  watch’s  going  in  hours :  fo  are  the  beats  in 
one  hour,  to  the  beats  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee  ;  i.  e. 

12  :  16  :  :  20196  :  26928. 

To  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  in  an  hour,  fay,  as  the 
hours  of  the  watch’s  going,  to  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  fufee;  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee,  to  the 
beats  of  an  hour. — Thus,  16:  12  ::  26928  :  20196.  Der- 
ham’s  Artificial  Clock  Maker,  p.  14,  &c.  and  22. 

BEAVER,  Castor,  in  the  Linntean  Syflem  of  Zoology , 
makes  a  diftin£l  genus  of  animals,  of  the  order  of  glires , 
and  clafs  of  mammalia ,  the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
the  upper  fore-teeth  are  truncated,  and  hollowed  ob¬ 
liquely,  and  that  the  lower  are  oblique  at  the  apex,  with 
a  flat  tail,  and  with  feet  which  have  five  toes  on  each, 
and  palms  adapted  for  fwimming.  Under  this  genus 
are  comprehended,  1.  Ihe  beaver,  properly  fo  called, 
or  fiber,  with  a  black,  flat,  and  oval  tail,  with  pal- 
mated  feet:  this  fpecies  produces  the  c astoreum. 
2.  The  caflor,  with  a  flat  lanceolated,  or  oblong  tail, 
called  by  Clufius,  the  exotic  water-rat.  The  caflor , 
with  a  long,  flat,  lanceolated  tail,  with  cloven  feet,  called 
zibethicus. 

The  beaver,  diftin£l!y  fo  called,  has  two  very  different 
forts  of  hair,  the  one  very  foft  and  fine,  the  other  long 
and  thick ;  the  firfl  ferves  to  defend  the  creature  from 
the  cold,  the  other  to  receive  the  mire  in  which  it  often 
wallows,  and  to  prevent  its  getting  to  the  (kin.  The  teeth, 
of  this  creature  are  formed  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
and  are  extremely  fit  to  cut  trees,  with  which  they  build 
themfelves  lodging  to  defend  them  from  the  weather,  and 
to  breed  their  young  in.  The  fore-feet  are  formed  like 
the  human  hand,  and  by  this  means  they  are  able  to  carry 
their  materials,  and  work  at  their  habitations:  the-hinder 
feet,  which  are  deflined  to  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  fwivn- 
rning,  are  on  the  contrary  webbed  like  thofe  of  a  goofe. 
Their  addrefs  and  contrivance  in  conftrucling  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  would  fcarcely  obtain  credit,  were  they  not  well 
attefted.  See  Pennant’s  Hift.  of  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  384,  &c. 
Beavers  were  formerly  found  in  Great  Btitain;  but  the 
breed  has  been  long  extirpated.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis’s 
account  of  them  is  the  laceft  in  11S8.  Itin.  178,  179. 
The  bladders  in  this  animal,  deflined  for  receiving  the  me¬ 
dicinal  fubftance  called  caflor,  are  diflinct  from  the  tef- 
ticles,  and  are  four  large  ones,  placed  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  os  pubis ;  two  of  thefe  Hand  above  the  other  two, 
but  clofely  joined  to  one  another,  the  two  upper  being  to 
prepare  that  matter,  and  the  two  other  to  bring  it  to  the 
greater  perfe£tion  and  undluoufnefs,  and  render  it  of  a 
llronger  feent  and  deeper  colour,  as  it  is  always  found 
with  this  difference  in  thefe  bags  from  what  it  is  in  the  up¬ 
per  ones.  The  lower  bags,  for  this  reafon,  are  of  a  glan¬ 
dular  ftru£lure  ;  and  under  thefe  lower  bags  there  is  an¬ 
other  long  one  full  of  a  matter,  more  yellow  and  liquid, 
and  feeming  more  elaborated,  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  is  of  a  different  fmell  from  the  former,  and  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  refembles  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is 
faid  that  the  creature  ufes  this  liquor  to  get  itfelf  an  ap¬ 
petite,  and  that  it  gets  it  out  by  fqueeziog  the  bag  that 
contains  it  with  its  paws.  The  people  of  Canada  fet 
gins  for  thefe  creatures,  and  catch  many  of  them  that 
way;  and,  knowing  how  fond  they  are  of  this  liquor, 
they  always  anoint  the  gins  with  fome  of  it. 

It  has  been  generally  laid  that  the  tefticles  of  this  crea- 
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tere  were  fattened  to  the  back-bone,  but  they  arfc,  iti 
reality,  not  fo,  but  placed  on  the  tides  of  the  os  pubis 
about  the  groin,  and  are  altogether  hid,  not  appearing  at 
all  any  more  than  the  penis,  till  the  tkin  is  removed  ;  and 
the  penis ,  contrary  to  that  of  a  dog,  which  goes  from 
the  os  pubis  to  the  navel,  defeends  in  this  animal  down¬ 
wards  to  the  vent  of  the  excrements,  at  which  hole  it 
terminates. 

Beaver  Jkin,  the  fur  or  Ikin  of  an  amphibious  animal  called 
the  caftor,  or  beaver ,  fometimes  found  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Poland,  but  mod  abundantly  in  the  province 
of  Canada  in  North  America. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  hats,  furs,  &c.  Be- 
fides  this,  in  i66g,  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  it  in 
other  merchandizes;  accordingly  a  manufactory  was  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  Fauxbourg  S.  Antoine  near  Paris,  where  they 
made  cloths,  flannels,  dockings,  &c.  of  caftor,  with  a 
mixture  of  wool.  The  manufacture  flourifhed  for  a  while, 
but  foon  decayed,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  the 
ItufFs  lod  their  dye  when  wet,  and  that  when  dry  again 
they  were  harfh,  and  ftiff  as  felts. 

The  merchants  dittinguifh  three  kinds  of  cajior ,  though 
all  equally  the  {kins  of  the  fame  animal ;  thefe  are  new 
caftor,  dry  cajior,  and  fat  cajior :  new  cajiar,  called  alfo 
winter  cajior,  and  Mujcovite  cajior,  becaufe  ordinarily  re¬ 
ferred  to  fend  into  Mufcovy;  this  is  that  taken  in  the 
winter  huntings.  This  is  the  bed,  and  mod  edeemed 
for  rich  furs,  as  having  lod  none  of  its  hair  by  moult¬ 
ing.  Dry  cajior ,  or  lean  cajior,  is  the  refult  of  the  fum- 
mer  huntings  ;  when  the  bead  is  moulted,  and  has  lod 
part  of  its  hair  ;  this  being  much  inferior  to  the  former, 
is  little  ufed  in  furs,  but  modly  in  hats.  Fat  Cajior, 
ufually  called  old-coat,  or  coat -beaver,  is  that  which  has 
contracted  a  certain  fat,  unCtuous  humour,  by  fweat  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  bodies  of  the  favages,  who  have  wore  it 
lor  fome  time  ;  this,  chough  better  than  the  dry,  is  yet 
only  ufed  for  hats. 

After  the  hair  is  cut  off  the  flein  to  be  ufed  in  hats,  the 
pelt  or  flein  itfelf  is  ufed  in  various  works,  viz.  for  the 
covering  of  mails  and  trunks,  in  flippers,  &c. 

Beaver  is  chiefly  imported  by  the  Hudfon’s-bay  company, 
from  the  northern  parts  of  America;  where  the  animal 
abounds.  > 

Beaver  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  hat  made  of  beaver’s  hair. 

Beaufet,  B  uffet,  or  Bufet,  was  anciently  a  little 
apartment  feparated  from  the  red  of  a  room  by  dender 
wooden  columns,  for  the  difpofing  china  and  glafs  ware, 
&c.  called  alfo  a  cabinet . 

It  is  now,  properly,  a  large  table  in  a  dining-room,  called 
alfo  ajicle-board,  for  the  plate,  glaffes,  bottles,  bafons,  &c. 
to  be  placed,  as  well  for  the  lervice  of  the  table  as  for 
magnificence. 

The  buffet ,  among  the  Italians  called  credenza ,  is  inclofed 
within  a  balludrade,  elbow-high. 

BEAU-MASS.  See  Mass. 

BEAU-PLEADER,  or  Bew-Pleader,  a  writ  on  the  fta- 
tute  of  Marlbridge,  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  no  fine 
fhall  be  taken  of  any  man  in  any  court  for  fair-pleading, 
i.  e.  for  not  pleading  aptly,  and  to  the  purpofe. 

BEAUTY  is  a  term  whereby  we  exprefs  a  certain  relation 
of  fome  objeCt,  either  to  an  agreeable  fenfation,  or  to  an 
idea  of  approbation. 

When,  therefore,  I  fay,  a  thing  is  beautiful,  I  either  mean 
that  I  perceive  fomething  that  I  approve,  or  that  fome- 
thing  gives  me  pleafure  :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  idea 
annexed  to  the  word  beauty  is  double;  which  renders  the 
word  equivocal,  and  this  is  the  fource  of /nod  of  the  dif- 
putes  on  the  fubjeCt  of  beauty. 

We  mud  therefore  diftinguifh  between  ideas  zr\&  fenfations. 
Ideas  occupy  the  mind,  fenfations  intered  the  heart. 
Though  we  fee  nothing  in  an  objeCt  to  intered  us,  vve 
may  yet  difeover  fomething  in  its  idea  to  merit  our  ap¬ 
probation.  Such  an  object  therefore  pleafes,  and  does 
not  pleafe,  i.  e.  it  pleafes  the  underdanding,  and  not  the 
fenfe.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  fome  objeCts,  whofe 
ideas  do  not  offer  any  thing  laudable,  which  yet  excite 
agreeable  fenfations.  .There  is  therefore  beauty  of  tv/o  forts. 
It  is  exceeding  hard  to  fix  any  general  charaCteriftic  of 
beauty  :  for,  as  the  ideas  and  fenfations  of  different  per- 
fons  differ  according  to  the  habitudes  of  the  body,  and  the 
turn  of  the  mind;  fo  do  the  relations  of  objects  to  thofe 
ideas  and  fenfations  vary,  whence  what  we  call  beauty 
refults.  Hence  arife  thofe  different  opinions  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thought,  a  beautiful  woman,  a  beautiful  painting,  &c. 
The  principles  of  beauty,  according  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  are 
fitnefs,  variety,  uniformity,  fimplicity,  intricacy,  and 
quantity.  Analyfis  of  Beauty. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  makes  uniformity  admidd  variety  the 
fource  of  beauty  ;  and  he  refers  our  ideas  of  it  merely  to 
an  implanted  fenfe.  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue.  See  Sense. 

M.  Perrault  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  beauty  in  architec- 
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lure,  which  correfpond  with  the  two  fpecies  of  heduij 
above  ;  the  one,  he  calls  pojitive  and  convincing ,  fuch  as 
the  richnefs  of  the  materials,  grandeur  of  the  ftruCture 
neatnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  fymmery,  &c.  The  others 
he  calls  arbitrary,  which  depend  on  the  will,  and  which 
would  admit  of  having  their  proportion  changed  with- 
out  deformity.  Thefe  only  pleafe  by  the  corineaion,  or 
affociation  of  their  ideas  with  others  of  a  different  kind 
which  pleafe  themfelves ;  they  owe  their  beauty  to  that 
prepoffeflion  of  the  mind,  whereby  a  thing,  whofe  value 
we  do  know,  infinuates  an  edeem  for  others  which  we 
do  not.  * 

Thus,  he  obferves,  there  are  many  things  in  architecture, 
which  reafon  and  good  fenfe  would  judge  deformed  and 
which,  however,  cudom  has  not  only  made  tolerable,  but 
even  beautiful,  by  their  being  always  joined  with  other 
beauties  that  are  pofitive.  Thus,  being  at  fird  pleafed 
with  viewing  them  in  company,  and  merely  on  account 
of  their  company,  at  length  we  become  pleafed  with  them 
alone  ;  and  thus  we  frequently  grow  fond  of  faults,  and 
fall  in  love  with  deformity. 

BECAH,  or  Bekah,  a  Jewifh  coin,  being  half  a  shekel. 
In  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  table  of  reductions,  the  bekah  amounts 
to  in  Dr,  Prideaux’s  computation  to  is.  6 d. 

Every  Ifraelite  paid  a  hundred  bekahs  a  head  every  year 
for  the  fupport  of  the  temple.  Calmet. 

BECALMING,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  when  any  thing 
keeps  the  wind  off  or  away  from  the  veffel. 

Ihus  one  fliip  is  faid  to  becalm  another,  when  {he  comes 
up  with  her  on  the  weather- fide :  the  like  is  faid  of  the 
fhore,  when  it  keeps  the  wind  away.  A  fliip  is  likewife 
faid  to  be  becalmed ,  when  there  is  no  wind  ftirrincr. 

BECASSE,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Woodcock. 

BECASSINE,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the 
tringa  minor ,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  the  fund - 
piper. 

BECCA,  in  the  JlLatena  ALedica  of  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  to  a  fine  kind  of  refin  collected  from  the  turpen¬ 
tine  and  madich- trees  of  Greece  and  Syria,  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether  for  ufe.  It  was  much  edeemed  formerly,  and  not 
only  ufed  in  the  country  where  it  was  produced,  but  car¬ 
ried  in  great  quantities  to  Mecca,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Turkifh  dominions,  where  it  was  valued  at  a  very  great 
rate. 

BecCa  Bunga.  See  Brooklime. 

BECCIFAGO,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird,  fcarce 
fo  large  as  the  common  linnet,  and  with  a  very  remark¬ 
able  fliort  body.  Its  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
are  of  a  greenifh  grey,  and  in  fome  of  the  birds  of  3 
greenifh  brown.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  berries,  &c.  and 
is  common  in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  is  called  the 
petty  chaps.  Ray. 

BECHICS,  Bechica,  medicines  proper  for  relieving 
coughs.  ° 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  a  coughm 

Be  chics  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  pneumonics,  thoracics ,  expectorants,  and 

PECTORALS. 

Bechic />z7A.  See  Pills. 

BECK,  a  little  river  or  brook,  called  alfo  rivulet,  or  rill. 
According  to  Verftegan,  the  original  word  is  belie,  which 
properly  imports  a  fmall  ftream  of  water  iffuing  from 
fome  bourn  or  fpring.  ° 

Hence  hell-becks,  little  brooks  fo  called,  on  account  of 
their  ghafllinefs  and  depth,  or  rather  from  their  bein<* 
covered,  or  much  concealed.  See  Hell.  “ 

Beck  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  in  the  compofition  of  names 
of  places  originally  fituate  on  rivulets  ;  hence  Welbeck 
Bournbeck,  &c.  * 

The  Germans  ufe  beck  in  the  fame  manner. 

BECKETS,  ill  the  Marine,  fignify  large  hooks,  or  circular 
wreaths  of  rope,  or  wooden  brackets,  ufed  to  confine 
ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  fpars,  in  a  convenient  place,  till 
they  are  wanted.  And  to  put  the  tacks  and Jhects  in  the 
beckets ,  is  to  hang  up  the  weather-main  and  fore-fheet, 
and  the  lee- main  and  fore-tack,  to  a  little  knot  and  eye- 
becket  on  the  fore-maft,  main,  and  fore-fhrouds,  when  the 
fliip  is  clofe-hauled,  to  prevent  them  from  hanging  iu 
the  water. 

BECTASSE,  a  fe£t  among  the  Turks  denominated  from 
their  founder  BeCtafli,  preacher  to  fultan  Amurath. 

All  the  Janizaries  belonging  to  the  Porte  are  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Bcttaffe ,  and  are  faid  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  founder  of  this  feCt. 

BED,  a  place  prepared  to  ftretch  and  compofe  the  body  on, 
for  reft  and  fleep  ;  made  chiefly  of  feathers  inclofed  in  a 
ticken  cafe. 

W e  fay  a  feather  bed,  a  down  bed ;  a  Handing  bed,  a  fettee 
bed,  a  tent  bed ,  a  truckle  bed,  &c. 

No  beds  are  to  be  fold,  except  filled  with  one  fort  of 
Huffing  only  ;  e.  gr.  feather  beds  with  only  dry  pulled 
feathers ;  and  down  beds  with  clean  down  alone*  No 
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fcalded  feathers  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  former ;  hor 
fen  down  with  the  latter,  on  pain  of  forfeiture;  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  fuch  things  being  conceived  as  contagious  for 
man’s  body  to  lie  on.  Stat.  1 1 .  Hen.  VII.  cap.  19. 

Alio  bed  quilts,  matrafles,  and  culhions  huffed  with  horfe- 
hair,  fen-down,  goats  hair,  and  neats-hair,  which  are 
drefled  in  lime  ;  and  which  the  heat  of  man’s  body  will 
caufe  to  exhale,  and  yield  a  noxious  fmell,  whereby  many 
of  the  king’s  fubje&s  have  been  deftroyed,  are  prohibited 
by  the  fame  ftatute. 

The  ancient  RomansTiad  various  kinds  of  beds  for  repofe; 
as  their  leftus  cubicularis,  or  chamber-bed.,  whereon  they 
flept ;  their  table-bed,  or  leftus  difcv.bitorius,  whereon  they 
eat  (for  they  always  eat  lying),  there  being  ufually  three 
perfons  to  one  bed,  whereof  the  middle  place  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  mod  honourable,  as  well  as  the  middle-bed. 
— Thefe  beds  were  unknown  before  the  fecond  punic 
war:  the  Romans,  till  then,  fat  down  to  eat  on  plain 
wooden  benches.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  did  not  feem  at  firft 
confident  with  their  modedy  to  adopt  the  mode  of  ly¬ 
ing;  accordingly  they  kept  to  the  old  cuftom  all  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  but,  from  the  fird  Caefars,  they 
eat  on  their  beds.  As  to  the  youth,  who  did  not  yet  put  on 
the  toga  virilis ,  they  were  long  kept  to  the  ancient  difci- 
pline.  When  they  were  admitted  to  table,  they  only 
fat  on  the  edge  of  the  beds  of  their  neared  relations.  Ne¬ 
ver,  fays  Suetonius,  did  the  young  Caffars,  Caius,  and 
Lucius,  eat  at  the  table  of  Augultus;  but  they  were  fet 
in  imo  loco,  or,  asTacitus  exprelfes  \\, ad  ledli fulcra.  From 
the  greated  fimplicity,  the  Romans,  by  degrees,  carried 
their  dining  beds  to  the  mod  furprifing  magnificence. 
Pliny  affures  us,  it  was  no  new  thing  to  fee  them  covered 
over  with  plates  of  filver,  aborned  with  the  fofted  mats, 
and  the  richeft  counterpanes.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap. 
Ii. — They  had  alfo  their  leflus  lucubratorius,  whereon 
they  dudied  ;  and  a  lefius  funebris,  or  emortiialis,  whereon 
the  dead  were  carried  to  the  pile.  See  Funeral. 

Bed  of  fate.  See  Parade. 

Bed  of  juf  ne ,  lit  de  jufice,  in  the  French  Laws ,  denotes  a 
throne  whereon  the  king  is  feated  in  parliament. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  king  is  faid  to  hold  his  lit  de  jufice, 
when  he  goes  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  holds  a  fo- 
lemn  feffion,  under  a  high  canopy  eredted  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

The  bed  of  jufice  is  only  held  on  affairs  relating  to  the 
date  ;  on  which  occafion,  all  the  officers  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  appear  in  red  robes  ;  at  other  times  they  wear  black 
ones.  Several  authors  have  treated  exprefly  on  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  bed  of  jufice. 

Bed  of  a  great  gun,  is  a  piece  of  plank  laid  within  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage,  on  the  middle  tranfum,  for  the 
breech  of  the  gun  to  red  on. 

Bed  or  fool  of  a  mortar,  is  a  folid  piece  of  oak,  in  form  of 
a  parallelopiped,  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  mortar,  hollowed  a  little  in  the  middle  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  breech,  and  half  the  trunnions. 

On  the  fides  of  the  bed  are  fixed  the  cheeks  or  brackets 
by  four  bolts  of  iron. 

In  fhips,  when  the  decks  lie  too  low  from  the  ports,  fo 
that  the  carriages  of  the  pieces,  with  the  trucks,  cannot 
mount  the  ordnance  fufficiently,  but  that  they  lie  too  near 
thegun-wale;  the  method  is  to  make  a  falfe  deck  for  fo 
much  as  the  piece  will  require  for  her  traverfing  to  raife 
it  higher ;  and  this  they  call  a  bed. 

Bed,  in  Gardening,  a  piece  of  made-ground  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  ufually  fquare  or  ob¬ 
long,  and  enriched  with  dung,  or  other  amendments  ; 
intended  for  the  railing  of  herbs,  flowers,  feeds,  roots, 
or  the  like. 

Beds  for  railing  melons,  mulhrooms,  and  the  like,  are 
commonly  denominated  ridges. 

Mulhrooms  raifed  on  beds  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  which 
grow  at  large  in  the  natural  foil.  See  Hot -Bed. 

Beds,  in  fpeaking  of  hops,  denote  the  floors  whereon  they 
are  fpread  to  dry. 

Bed  of  corn  is  a  heap,  flat  at  top  three  or  four  feet  high, 
otherwife  called  a  couch. 

Corn,  in  granaries,  keeps  heft  in  beds  or  couches. 

Bed -algenfe,  a  name  given  by  the  Arab  altronomers  to  a 
fixed^ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the  right  fhoulder  of 
Orion. 

Bed-algenfe  is  of  a  ruddy  colour,  by  which  it  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

Bed,  in  Mafonry,  denotes  a  course  or  range  of  ftones. 

Bed  ,  joint  of  the,  is  the  mortar  between  two  ftones  placed 
over  each  other. 

Bed,  in  Sea  Language,  a  flat,  thick  piece  of  timber  laid  un¬ 
der  the  quarters  of  calks,  containingany  liquid,  and  flowed 
in  the  fhip’s  hold. 

Bed  of  a  river ,  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  which  the 
ftfeam  flows. 

Beds,  in  fpeaking  of  minerals  and  foffils,  fignify  certain 
strata,  or  layers  of  matter  difpofed  over  each  other. 
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Beds,  in  the  New  JLufbandry,  denote  the  fpaces  occupied 
by  the  rows  of  corn,  in  contradiftindtion  from  the  open 
fpaces  between  them,  which  are  called  alleys. 

BED-CHAMBER.  —  Lor  ds  or  Gcntlerhen  of  the  B  e  d  -C  h  a  m  - 
ber,  are  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  14  in  number,  whole 
office  ufed  to  be,  each  in  his  ttlrn,  to  attend  a  week  in  the 
king’s  bed-chamber ,  lying  by  the  king  on  a  pallet-bed  all 
night,  and  to  wait  on  the  king  when  he  eats  in  private. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  groom  of  the  stole.  There  are 
alfo  twelve  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber. 

BED-MOULDING,  or  TbtnDinG-moulding,  in  Jr  chi- 
tefturc,  is  a  term  ufed  by  the  workmen  of  thofe  members 
in  a  corniche,  which  are  placed  below  the  coronet. 

A  bed  moulding  ufually  confifts  of  thefe  four  members  ail 
ogee,  a  lift,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  lift  under  the 
coronet. 

DEDALACFI,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  the  gum  bdellium  ;  but  particularly  to 
that  kind  of  it  which  was  brought  from  Arabia,  and  was 
of  a  yellowiffi  colour,  like  wax. 

BEDAUBE,in  Natural  Hifory,  a  name  given  byFrench  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fort  of  prickly  caterpillar  found  on  the  elm. 

BEDDING,  IcBoria,  in  refpedt  of  horfes  and  other  cattle, 
denotes  ftraw  or  litter  fpread  under  them  to  lie  on. 
Bedding ,  in  fpeaking  of  a  roe,  is  ufed  by  fportfmen,  for 
the  lodging  of  that  beaft. 

A  roe  is  faid  to  bed ;  a  hart  to  harbour',  a  fox  to  kennel. 

BEDENGIAN,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  to  the  poma  amoris ,  or  love-apples,  a  fort  of  fruit 
ufed  in  food  by  the  Italians,  and  fome  other  nations,  and 
feeming  to  be  the  third  kind  of  the  frychnos ,  or  folanum , 
mentioned  by  Theophraftus.  That  author  firft  deferibes 
two  kinds  of  this  plant,  the  one  of  which  occafioned 
fleepy  diforders,  and  the  other  threw  people  who  eat  of 
it  into  madnefs.  After  thefe,  which  he  properly  ac¬ 
counts  poifonous  kinds,  he  mentions  a  third,  which  was 
cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit,  which, 
he  fays,  is  large  and  efculent.  This  is  certainly  the  fame 
with  bedengian ,  or  poma  amoris. 

BEDOARtl,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  the  Arabians,  and 
fome  other  authors,  for  the  white  thorn. 

BEDRIP,  or  Bedrepe,  or  Bederape,  the  cuftomary  fer- 
vice  which  inferior  tenants  anciently  paid  their  lord,  by 
cutting  down  his  corn,  or  doing  other  work  in  the  field. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  biddon,  to  pray ,  and 
repe,  to  reap,  or  cut  corn. 

BEDSTRAW,  fee  Lady’s  Bedfiraw. 

BEE,  in  Phyfology  and  Hufbandry ,  a  winged  favificous  in- 
fedt,  bred  from  maggots  or  worms,  that  are  apoda,  or 
without  feet ;  remarkable  for  its  flcill  and  induftry  in  col¬ 
lecting  honey  and  wax  from  flowers,  & c.  and  on  that 
account  frequently  preferved  in  gardens.  In  the  Lin- 
nsean  fyftem,  it  is  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  bymenoptera ,  and  comprehending  fifty-five  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies.  Befide  the  common  honey  bee ,  Mr.  Ray  rec¬ 
kons  nine  other  fpecies,  which  are  found  wild  about  the 
fields.  To  this  fpecies  of  hive-bees  belong  the  common 
working-bee ,  the  drones,  and  the  queen-bee. 

Bees,  age  of.  The  large  drones  live  but  a  little  while,  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  without  mercy  by  the  working  bees,  pro¬ 
bably  to  fave  honey.  But  there  is  another  fort  of  drones, 
lately  difeovered,  no  larger  than  the  working  bees ,  and 
not  eafily  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  them,  the  age  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  afeertained.  See  Drone. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  honey -bees. 
Some  maintain  that  they  are  annual,  and  others  fuppofe 
that  they  live  many  years.  Many  of  them,  it  is  well 
known,  die  annually  of  hard  labour;  and  though  they 
may  be  preferved  by  fucceffion  in  hives,  or  colonies,  for 
feveral  years,  the  molt  accurate  obfervers  are  of  opinion, 
that  their  age  is  but  a  year,  or,  at  the  longeft,  no  more 
than  two  fummers. 

Bee,  anatomy  and  fruBure  of.  This  infedt  is  divided  by 
two  ligaments  into  three  principal  parts;  viz.  the  head, 
the  breaft,  and  the  belly;  The  head  is  furniffied  with 
two  eyes  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  black  colour,  which 
are  guarded  by  a  horny  tunicle,  not  eafily  penetrated. 
Between  the  eyes,  near  the  middle  of  the  head,  are 
placed  the  antenna ,  or  pair  of  horns,  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inftruments  of  feeling,  efpeciaily  in  a  dark  hive. 
The  jaws  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  ferve  to  carry 
out  of  the  hives  any  thing  that  incommodes  or  offends 
them.  Thefe  are  armed  with  teeth,  which  they  make 
ufe  of  in  their  wars  with  each  other,  and  the  wounds  of 
which  are  always  mortal.  The  trunk,  or  tongue,  is  long 
and  taper,  and  extremely  pliant  and  flexible,  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the  flowers, 
and  exhaufting  them  of  their  mellifluous  juice.  This 
part  is  porous,  and  compofed  of  circular  fibres,  fo  that  it 
may  be  contra£led  and  folded  up,  when  it  is  not  ufed  ; 
and  it  is  likewife  fortified  againft  injury  by  four  ftrong 
fealcs,  two  of  which  fheathe  it,  and  the  other  two,  which 
are  larger,  enconipafs  the  whole.  Lewenhoek  calls  this 
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part  the  « viper,  and  Dr.  Garden  defcribes  it  under  the 
name  of  the  fucker,  or  probofeis.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  94, 
and  N°  175. 

The  bread  of  the  bee  is  of  a  cylindrical,  or  rather  a  fphe- 
roidical  form  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  bread  there  are  two 
wings,  and  underneath  fix  legs  of  unequal  length,  three 
on  the  right,  and  three  on  the  left,  the  paws  of  which 
are  furnifhed  with  fmall  hooks,  that  may  be  feen  with 
the  microfcope,  whereby  they  fallen  themfelves  together 
in  hiving  and  fvvarming,  and  alfo  with  a  fpongy  lubllance, 
which  preferves  their  claws  from  injury.  The  belly  of 
the  bee  is  formed  by  fix  rings,  which  are  capable  of  ex- 
tenfion  or  contraction,  as  occafion  requires,  and  within 
thefe  plaits  they  fix  and  carry  their  wax.  The  belly,  be- 
fide  the  intellines,  contains  a  bag  or  bladder,  in  which 
are  lodged  the  juices  collected  from  flowers,  and  out  of 
which  it  is  afterwards  difeharged,  by  the  two  canals 
through  which  it  was  at  firil  conveyed,  into  the  cells  of 
the  magazine  for  winter  fupply.  The  fling  of  the  bee  is 
a  very  curious  weapon,  and,  when  examined  by  the  mi¬ 
crofcope,  appears  of  a  very  furprifing  ftruCture.  It  has 
a  horny  (heath,  or  fcabbard,  which  includes  two  bearded 
darts.  This  (heath  ends  in  a  (harp  point,  near  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  which  a  flit  opens,  through  which,  at  the  time 
of  (tinging,  the  two  bearded  darts  are  protruded  beyond 
the  end  of  the  (heath  ;  one  of  thefe  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  other,  and  fixes  its  beard  fird,  and  the  other  inftantly 
following,  they  penetrate  alternately  deeper  and  deeper, 
taking  hold  of  the  flelh  with  their  beards  or  hooks,  till 
the  whole  (ting  is  buried  in  the  flefh  ;  and  then  a  veno¬ 
mous  juice  is  inje£led  through  the  fame  {heath  from  a 
little  bag  at  the  root  of  the  (ling,  which  occafions  an 
acute  pain-,  and  a  fwelling  of  the  part,  that  fometimes 
continues  feveral  days.  But  this  is  bed  prevented  by  en¬ 
larging  the  wound  direCtly,  to  give  it  a  difeharge.  Dr. 
Derham  counted  on  the  (ling  of  a  wafp  eight  beards  on 
the  fide  of  each  dart,  fomewhat  like  the  beards  of  filh- 
hookfi ;  and  the  fame  number  are  to  be  counted  on  the 
darts  of  the  bees  fling.  Derham’s  Phyfi.  Theol.  p.  241. 
Baker’s  Mlcrofc.  &c.  p.  210. 

"When  thefe  beards  are  {truck  deep  in  the  flefh,  if  the 
wounded  perfon  darts,  or  difeompofes  the  bee  before  it 
can  di (engage  them,  the  ding  is  left  behind  {licking  in 
the  wound  ;  but  if  he  hath  patience  to  (land  quiet,  the 
bee  will  bring  the  hooks  dole  to  the  fides  of  the  darts, 
and  withdraw  the  weapon  ;  in  which  cafe  the  wound  is 
always  much  lefs  painful.  A  wafp  is  not  fo  liable  to 
leave  its  ding  in  the  wound  as  a  bee ;  the  beards  of  it  be¬ 
ing  (horter,  and  the  infcCt  more  vigorous  and  nimble  in 
its  operations.  The  bee  is  covered  with  a  fine  hair,  fmooth, 
and  (hilling  like  velvet. 

Bees,  architecture  of.  See  Ylon'Ex. combs. 

Bees,  colonies  of.  See  Hive. 

Bees,  generation  of.  Thefe  infeCts  begin  to  breed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive,  in  the  empty  cells  adjoining  to 
thofe  that  are  filled  with  honey  ;  and  they  defeend  gra¬ 
dually  into  the  lower  parts,  as  the  flowers  which  furnifli 
them  with  the  means  of  fubfidence  increafe  ;  and  the 
brood  is  carried  to  the  outermod  part  of  the  combs. 
The  queen-Zw  lays  an  egg,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
larger  at  one  end  than  the  other,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
cell;  fixing  it  to  one  of  the  angles  by  its  (mailer  end, 
whild  the  other  end  points  exaCtly  to  the  oppofite  angle. 
^Sometimes  more  than  one  egg  has  been  depofited  in  the 
jfame  cell ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  working  bees  re¬ 
move  the  fupernumerary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in 
each  cell.  On  the  fird  or  fecond  day  after  the  egg  is 
lodged  in  the  cell,  the  drone  bee  injeCts  a. fmall  quantity 
of  whitifli  liquid,  which  in  about  a  day  is  abforbed  by 
the  egg.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  produced  a  worm 
or  maggot,  which,  when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch  the 
oppofite  angle,  coils  itfelf  up  in  the  (hape  of  a  femicir- 
cle,  and  floats  in  a  proper  liquid,  whereby  it.  is  nourifhed 
and  enlarged  in  its  dimenfions  :  this  liquor  is  of  a  whitifli 
Colour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  of  an  in fi pid  tafle 
like  flour  and  water.  Naturalifls  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
origin  and  qualities  of  this  liquid  ;  fome  have  fuppofed, 
that  it  confids  of  fome  generative  matter,  injeCted  by 
the  honey  bees  into  each  cell,  in  order  to  give  fecundity 
to  the  egg  ;  but  the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
the  fame  with  what  fome  writers  have  called  the  bce- 
bread;  and  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  water  with  the  juices 
of  plants  and  flowers  collected  merely  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  young,  whild  they  are  in  their  weak  and  helplefs 
date.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  this  aliment,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  common  working  bees  are  very  indudrious 
in  fupplying  the  worms  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  it. 
The  worm  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  for  about  eight 
days,  till  one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  find  itfelf  uneafy  in  its  fird 
pollure,  it  ceafes  to  eat,  and  begins  to  unroll  itfelf,  thrud- 
ing  that  end  forward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cell, 
which  is  to  be  the  head.  The  attendant  bees,  obferving 
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thefe  fymptoms  of  approaching  transformation,  defid 
from  their  labours  in  carrying  proper  food,  and  employ 
themfelves  in  fadening  up  the  top  of  the  cell  with  a  lid 
of  wax,  formed  in  concentric  circles,  and  by  their  natu¬ 
ral  heat  in  cherifhing  the  brood,  and  hadening  the  birth. 
In  this  concealed  date  the  worm  extends  itfelf  at  full 
length,  and  prepares  a  web  of  a  fort  of  filk,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  filk-worm  this  web  forms  a  complete  lining 
for  the  cell,  and  affords  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the 
transformation  of  the  worm  into  a  nymph,  or  chryfalis. 
Some  naturalids  fuppofe,  that,  as  each  cell  is  dtdined  to 
the  fucceflive  breeding  of  feveral  worms,  the  whole  webj 
which  is  compofed  of  many  cruds  or  doubles,  is  in  re¬ 
ality,  a  collection  of  as  many  webs  as  there  have  beeri 
worms.  M.  Maraldi  apprehends,  that  this  lining  is 
formed  of  the  fkin  of  the  worm  thrown  off  at  its  , en¬ 
trance  into  the  nymph  date  ;  but  it  is  urged,  that  if  the 
cells  are  opened  when  newly  coveted  by  the  bees,  the 
worm  within  will  be  found  in  its  own  form,  and  detected 
in  the  aCt  of  fpinning  its  web  ;  and  by  mean  of  glades 
it  will  be  found  compofed  of  fine  threads,  regularly 
woven  together,  like  thofe  of  oilier  fpinning  animals. 

In  the  fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  days  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  of  transformation  is  finifhed,  and  the  bee  endeavours 
to  difeharge  itfelf  from  confinement,  by  forcing  an  aper¬ 
ture  with  its  teeth  through  the  covering  of  the  cell  ;  the 
paffage  is  gradually  dilated  ;  fo  that  one  horn  fird  ap¬ 
pears,  then  the  head,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body  r 
this  is  ufually  the  work  of  three  hours,  and  fometimes  o£ 
half  a  day.  The  bee ,  fcfter  it  has  difengaged  itfelf,  ftands 
on  the  furface  of  the  comb,  till  it  has  acquired  its  natu¬ 
ral  complexion,  and  full  maturity  and  drength,  fo  as  to 
become  fit  for  labour.  The  red  of  the  bees  gather  round 
it  in  this  date,  congratulate  its  birth,  and  offer  it  honey 
out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  exuvia ,  and  fcattered 
pieces  of  wax  which  are  left  in  the  cell,  are  removed  by 
the  working  bees ;  and  the  matrix  is  no  fooner  clean  fed, 
and  fit  for  new  fecundation,  but  the  queen  depofits  an¬ 
other  egg  in  it ;  infomuch  that,  Mr.  Maraldi  fays,  he  has 
feen  five  bees  produced  in  the  fame  cell.  In  the  fpace  of 
three  months.  The  young  bees  are  eafily  didinguiflied 
from  the  others  by  their  colour  :  they  are  grey,  indead 
of  the  yellow  brown  of  the  common  bees.  The  reafon, 
of  this  is,  that  their  body  is  black,  and  the  hairs  that 
grow  upon  it  are  white,  from  the  mixture  of  which  feen 
together,  refults  a  grey  ;  but  this  colour  forms  itfelf  into 
a  brownifh  yellow  by  degrees,  the  rings  of  the  body  be¬ 
coming  more  brown,  and  the  hairs  more  yellow. 

The  drones  owe  their  original  to  the  fame  caufe  with  tha 
honey -bees  ;  they  are  generated  after  the  fame  manner, 
only  in  different  cells  defignedly  prepared  for  them  in  the 
drone  comb;  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  hive,  often, 
two,  and  fometimes  three.  The  circumdances  that  at¬ 
tend  the  production  of  the  queen-bee  are  more  peculiar. 
See  Drone  and  Queen  bee. 

Bees,  government  of.  See  Queen-^. 

Bees,  hiving  of.  See  Hive  and  Hiving. 

Bees,  oeconomy  of.  Naturalids  relate  wonders  on  this  fub- 
je£l.  The  moral  virtues  have  been  all,  at  one  time  or 
other,  attributed  to  the  bees  ;  and  they  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  for  their  prudence,  indudry,  mutual  af¬ 
fection,  unity,  loyalty  to  their  fovereign,  public  fpirit, 
fobriety,  and  cleanlinefs.  The  fagacity„of  bees  in  fore- 
feeing  rain  has  been  often  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  very 
quedionable.  Though  fome  of  the  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  thefe  infeCts  are  fabulous,  yet  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  in  their  domedic  operations  hath 
furnidied  many  real  faCts  that  are  as  furprifing  as  thofe 
which  are  groundlefs.  It  mud  not  however  be  omitted, 
that  at  certain  times,  when  they  think  their  dores  will 
fall  dicrt,  they  make  no  fcruple  to  throw  out  of  the  hives 
their  own  offspring  ;  the  nymphs,  and  young  bees  of  the 
drone  kind,  fcarce  extricated  from  their  covering,  hav© 
been  carried  away,  and  left  to  perifh.  Though  they  are 
jud  in  their  own  kingdom,  and  to  thofe  who  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  their  fellow-fubjeCts,  they  rob  and  plun¬ 
der  drangers  and  foreigners  whenever  they  have  povvec 
and  opportunity  ;  and  they  have  frequent  battles  in  com¬ 
mitting  depredations,  on  neighbouring  colonies  and  hives, 
or  in  felf-defence,  which  end  fatally  to  many  of  their 
number.  But  it  (hould  be  obferved  that  this  never  hap¬ 
pens  unlefs  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  weather 
is  warm,  and  honey  fcarce,  and  there  are  no  flowers  to 
produce  it.  In  this  cafe,  when  they  have  ranged  the 
fields  without  fuccefs,  they  endeavour  to  fupply  them¬ 
felves,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  from  the  docks  o£ 
other  bees.  However,  if  the  queen  of  either  hive  that 
happens  to  be  engaged  is  killed,  the  con  ted  is  fiuifhed, 
and  both  parties  unite  under  the  furvivor. 

The  indudry  and  aCtivity  of  bees  in  their  domedic  labours 
afford  a  very  indruCtive  and  amufing  fpeCtacle  ;  all  are 
bufily  engaged  in  their  feveral  departments;  whild  fome 
are  employed  in  gathering  honey  and  wax,  others  repair 
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rotten  combs;  others  carry  out  the  dead,  and  cleanfe  the 
filth  ;  others  keep  guard,  placing  themfelves  in  five  or 
fix  files,  eight  or  ten  deep,  upon  the  floor  of  the  hives, 
fo  that  all  the  bees  at  entrance  muft  pafs  between  them  ; 
fome  are  even  faid  to  ferve  for  bridges,  or  ladders,  for 
others  to  pafs  over ;  and  when  they  are  tired  with  labour 
they  recruit  themfelves  with  reft.  For  this  purpofe  they 
form  fmaller  or  larger  clufters  in  the  following  manner  : 
each  bee ,  with  its  two  fore-legs,  lays  hold  of  the  hinder 
legs  of  the  bee  that  is  next  ^bove  it,  and  thus  a  chain  is 
made  by  the  fucceffive  application  of  one  to  another,  and 
the  firft  bee  fupports  the  weight  of  ali  the  reft  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chain.  The  larger  clufters  are  only  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  thefe  chains,  of  which  there  are  fometimes  many 
hundreds  together.  The  bees  never  lay  hold  of  any  part  of 
one  another,  except  the  legs.  In  this  way  they  likewife 
guard  themlelves  from  the  effects  of  cold,  and  continue 
"for  l'everal  weeks  in  a  torpid  ftate. 

Bees,  prefer  nation  of.  The  prefervat'.on  of  this  induftrious 
and  ufeful  infect  is  an  objoct  of  great  importance,  and 
it  chiefly  depends  on  fupplying  them  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  food,  on  guarding  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  collecting  the  produce  of  their  labour,  without  oe- 
itioying  them.  Befides  the  attention  which  fhonld  he 
paid  to  the  neceftities  of  bees ,  in  chufing  the  fuuation  of 
an  apiary,  it  may  be  neceilary  to  feed  them  towards  the 
clofe  of  autumn,  and  again  in  the  fpring,  if . they  appear 
to  have  confumed  their  winter  flock,  this  fhould  be 
done,  efpecially  in  cloudy  nufty  weather,  when  they  go 
little  abroad,  and  when  leveral  days  of  bad  weather  im¬ 
mediately  follow  their  fwarming.  Mr.  I  horley  directs 
that  no  hive  fhould  be  kept  which  does  not  weigh  twenty 
pounds ;  and  that  the  fupply  fhould  be  given  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  honey,  which  is  their  proper  food,  not  lets  than 
a  pound  and  a  half,  or  two  pounds,  at  a  time-  1  he  ho¬ 
ney  fhould  be  firft  diluted  with  water,  or  imall  beer,  and 
then  poured  into  an  empty  comb  ;  a  drone  comb  is  the 
itrongeft  and  the  belt  for  the  purpofe;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  bees  are  quiet,  the  hive  fhould  be  gently 
railed  on  one  fide,  and  the  comb  put  under  it ;  the  con¬ 
tents  will  be  conveyed  away  the  next  day  into  the  feveral 
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Pieaumur  recommends  a  plate  of  liquid  honey,  unmixed 
with  water,  crotTed  with  ftraws,  and  covered  with  a  pa¬ 
per  full  of  holes,  through  which  the  bees  will  fuck  tj  e 
honey,  without  daubing  themfelves.  But  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  the  hive  be  well  guarded  from  robbers,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  provided  with  a  frefli  fupply.  1  he  winter- 
quarters  of  bees  fhould  likewife  be  well  fecured  both 
again  ft  the  weather,  and  againft  other  enemies  that  would 
annoy  them.  Mild  winters,  as  well  as  fevere  cold,  are 
injurious  ;  fun-ihine  in  winter  tempts  them  to  go  abroad 
and  expofes  them  to  the  fatal  effects  of  fudden  changes, 
either  of  cold  or  rain.  Bees ,  it  has  been  remarked,  aie 
moft  likely  to  furvive  in  cold  winters,  becaufe  they  are 
then  in  a  torpid  ftate,  and  require  little  nourifhment, 
provided  the  apiary  be  well  fecured  from  northerly  and 
eaftetly  winds  ;  whereas  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  en¬ 
livens  them,  and  they  confume  their  winter  flock,  and 
are  left  deftitute  in  a  cold,  wet  fpring.  When  they  are 
chilled,  and  apparently  dying  by  cold,  and  the  clufters 
of  them  are  broken,  fo  that  they  drop  down  in  the  hive, 
they  may  be  recovered  by  a  fmall  degree  of  heat.  airo 
and  Columella  advife  hot  allies  to  be  laid  about  the  hives, 
or  fprinkled  over  clufters  of  bees ,  which  l\e  leem.ngly  dead 
at  the  bottom.  But  a  fufficient  warmth  may  be  given 
them  by  putting  them  into  a  handkerchief,  and  breathing 
upon  them,  or  by  placing  them  in  the  fun-beams,  an 
laying  them  before  the  fire.  This  precaution  fhould  be 
ufed  in  time  ;  otherwife,  when  their  vitals  are  impaired, 
it  is  impoilible  to  recover  them.  However  it  is  much  to 
be  wifhed,  that  a  method  could  be  found  of  preferving 
all  the  hives  from  injury,  without  removing  them  out  of 
the  places  where  they  ftand  during  the  fummer:  Reau¬ 
mur  made  many  attempts  for  this  purpofe.  Some  hives 
he  covered  over  with  ftraw,  by  means  of  flicks  fixed 
around  them,  and  reaching  a  few  inches  above  the  top  ; 
but  the  moft  fuccefsful  method  was  that  of  preferving 
them  in  large  tubs  with  earth  or  hay;  contriving,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  convey  air  to  them  through  a  fquare  tube 
of  wood,  two  inches'in  width,  and  halt  an  inch  m  depth, 
which  piffled  through  the  flde  of  the  tub,  and  of  fuch  a 
length  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  to  project 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  Tides  of  the  tub.  t^r,a.  ’ 
the  common  (tone  covering,  which  is  generally  ufed  in 
England,  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

There  are  other  enemies,  behde  hunger  and  cold,  againft 
which  the  proprietors  of  bees  ihould  be  cautioned.  It  has 
been  obferved  already,  that  different  co  onies  o  ces 
fometimes  plunder  each  other;  and  thele  roveys 
their  attacks  chiefly  in  fpring  and  autumn.  _  the  molt 
effeftual  way  to  guard  againft  their  incurhons  is  to  elion 
the  entrance  into  the  hive,  fo  as  to  leave  room  only  lor 
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two  or  three  bees  to  pafs  abreaft :  or  to  flop  up  the  hives 
that  are  attacked  till  the  rovers  difappear  ;  or  if  ftrangers 
have  gained  admittance,  the  proper  inhabitants  of  the 
hive  may  be  roufed  to  felf-defence  by  diftuibing  them 
with  a  bunch  of  (linking  madder,  fattened  to  the  end  of 
a  fmall  flick  of  a  convenient  length  ;  thus  their  refent- 
ment  will  be  rouzed,  and  they  will  inftantly  feize  the 
robbers.  This,  indeed,  is  needlefs,  if  the  queen  is  fafe. 
However,  if  the  hives  that  are  attacked  have  but  few  bees , 
and  little  honey,  it  is  better  to  take  them  than  to  ftand  a 
trial. 

Hornets  and  wafps  are  alfo  very  formidable  enemies  ;  their 
lie'fts  fhould  be  carefully  deftroyed.  Mice  fhould  be 
guarded  againft,  by  diminifhing  the  entrance  into  the 
lnves  as  the  cold  comes  on,  and  the  bees  are  lefs  able  to 
defend  themfelves  ;  and  the  hives  may  be  placed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  mice  to  reach 
them.  Spiders  and  catterpillars  are  very  deftru£tive  to 
bees ;  a  fpecies  of  the  latter,  called  the  wax-worm,  or 
wax-moth,  becaufe  it  feeds  on  wax,  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
hive,  which  turn  to  maggots  that  are  very  noifome  and 
prejudicial.  Hives  of  bees  that  have  fvvarmed  more  than 
once,  and  fuch  as  contain  little  honey,  are  moft  expofed 
to  thefe  infefts  ;  for  the  empty  combs  ferve  them  for 
(belter,  and  the  wax  fupplies  them  with  food.  Thefe 
hives  fhould  be  cleaned  at  lead  once  a  week  ;  and  the 
ftools  on  which  they  reft,  where  the  moths  are  laid  by 
the  bees,  fhould  be  cleaned  every  morning.  But  they  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  deftroyed,  without  taking  away  the  in¬ 
fected  hive,  removing  the  bees,  and  cleanhng  it  of  the 
moths,  before  it  is  reltored  to  its  former  occupiers.  Bees 
are  often  troubled  with  lice,  which  may  be  deftroyed  by 
ftrewing  tobacco  over  them.  The  depredations  of  birds, 
and  particularly  of  the  houfe-lark  and  fwallow,  fhould 
be  carefully  prevented. 

Thefe  infeCts  are  fubjeCt  to  a  kind  of  purging  in  the 
fpring,  which  is  often  very  Fatal.  Madame  Vicat,  in  the 
Memoires,  &c.  of  the  Berne  Society  for  1764,  aferibes 
this  diltemper  to  the  honey  which  the  cold  has  candied 
in  the  hive.  Columella  fuppofes  that  it  is  an  annual  dif- 
temper,  occafioned  by  fpurge  bloffoms  and  elm  feeds; 
and  he  advifes  giving  them  rofemary  and  honey,- diluted 
with  water.  The  moft  effectual  cure  is  that  preferibed 
by  Ariftomachus,  which  is  the  removal  of  the  vitiated 
combs,  or  of  thofe  in  which  there  are  open  cells  con¬ 
taining  candied  honey.  Others  attribute  this  difeafe  to 
their  feeding  on  pure  honey,  and  recommend  their  being 
fed  with,  a  honey-comb  taken  out  of  another  hive,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  crude  wax,  or  ^e-bread. 
Perhaps  the  true  caufe  and  effectual  remedy  of  this 
difeafe  are  flill  unknown. 

For  the  method  of  preferving  bees  in  hives  and  boxes,  and 
of  collecting  the  produce  of  their  labours  without  de- 
ftroying  them,  fee  Hive,  Honey,  and  Wax. 

Bees,  fex  of.  There  are  in  every  hive  or  colony  three  forts 
of  bees ,  viz.  the  fovereign  or  queen,  the  working  or  ho¬ 
ney  bees,  and  the  drones.  The  working  bees  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  fuppofed  to  be  neutral,  or  of  neither  fex  ;  but 
M.  Shirach,  in  his  Idiftoire  Naturelle  de  la  Reine  des 
Abeilles,  & c.  publifhed  in  1772,  has  advanced  a  new 
and  Angular  opinion  on  this  fubjeCt.  He  fuppofes  that 
all  the  common,  or  honey -bees,  are  females  in  difguife; 
in  which  the  organs  that  diftinguifli  the  fex,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  ovaria,  are  obliterated,  or,  at  lead,  through 
their  extreme  minutenefs,  they  have  riot  yet  been  ob¬ 
ferved  :  and  that  every  one  of  thefe  bees,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  its  exiftence,  was  capable  of  becoming  a  queen- 
bec ,  had  it  been  lodged  and  fed,  and  brought  up,  when 
in  the  worm-ttate,  with  that  defign.  He  adduces  a  great 
variety  of  experiments  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothe- 
fis  :  in  one  inftance  two  fpoonfuls  of  common  bees  were 
{hut  up  in  a  fmall  box,  four  inches  fquare,  with  a  piece 
of  brood-comb  of  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  containing 
worms  of  three  days.  This  fmall  colony,  upon  examin¬ 
ing  it  four  days  afterwards,  had  completed  turn  royal  cells, 
which  was  a  certain  indication  that  one  or  more  queens 
was  to  be  produced.  He  likewife  challenges  any  perfons 
to  cjioofe  a  piece  of  the  common  brood-comb,  as  fmall 
as  they  pleafe,  and  to  deftroy  all  the  eggs,  worms,  and 
nymphs  contained  in  it,  referving  only  one  worm  of 
their  own  choice,  and  leaving  it  in  its  cell ;  and  he  un¬ 
dertakes  by  the  afliftance  of  the  working  bees ,  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  worm  metamorphofed  into  a  e\\ittn-bee.  M. 
Schirach  has  more  than  once  fulfilled  his  engagement. 
M.  Bonnet,  the  celebrated  naturalift  of  Geneva,  was 
profelyted  to  this  opinion. 

The  drones  have  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  males ; 
and  later  experiments  and  difeoveries  have  confirmed  this 
opinion.  See  Drones  and  Qu een-Zw. 

There  is  in  fome  parts  of  America  a  very  dilTerent  fpe- 
cies  of  bees  from  ours;  and  the  manner  ot  credtmg  their 
combs,  and  lodging  their  honey,  is  not  lefs  different  than 
their  form.  Their  combs  are  compofed  of  a  ienes  of 
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fmall  bottles  or  bladders  of  wax,  of  a  dufky  brown,  or 
blackilh  colour  ;  and  each  of  thefe  is  much  of  the  ftze 
and  fhape  of  a  Spanifh  olive.  They  hang  together  in 
tlufters  almofl  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  are  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  each  of  them  has  its  aperture,  while  the  bees 
are  at  work  upon  it  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  filled  with  ho¬ 
ney,  this  aperture  is  clofed,  and  the  bees  leave  it,  and  go 
to  work  upon  another  veffel.  Their  lodgings  are  ufually 
taken  up  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  or  in  fome  cavity 
of  a  rock  by  the  fea-fide.  They  are  fagacious  in  chufing 
the  mofl:  fecure  retreats,  becaut'e  their  honey  is  fo  deli¬ 
cious  a  bait,  that  they  are  hunted  after  by  many  animals ; 
and  they  have  no  power  of  defending  themfelves,  having 
no  flings  as  our  bees  have.  The  combs  are  brittle  ;  and 
the  honey  is  clear  and  liquid  like  rock-water,  It  is  ufed 
by  the  natives  rather  as  a  drink  with  their  food,  than  as 
honey.  They  ufe  italfo  in  medicine  as  a  purge,  drink¬ 
ing  half  a  pint  of  it  in  the  morning,  falling.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  172. 

Mr.  Dudley  fpeaks  of  a  method  of  hunting  bees,  for  find¬ 
ing  their  nefls,  pradtifed  of  late  years  in  the  woods  in 
New  England.  It  confifts  in  catching  a  bee,  then  letting 
it  fly,  and  obferving  the  way  it  fleers  ;  this  fhews  the 
hunter  the  courfe  or  bearing  of  the  nefl.  To  find  the 
diftance,  he  takes  an  offset  of  a  hundred  perches,  and 
lets  fly  another  bee,  belonging  lo  the  fame  nefl ;  the  angle 
or  point  where  thefe  two  courfes  interfecl,  is  the  place 
of  the  nefl.  Phil.  Tranf.  N®  376.  or  Abr.  vol.  vii.  part 
iii.  p.  403. 

Bees,  /warming  of.  See  Swarm. 

Bees,  writers  on.  Many  authors  have  written  on  bees. 
Among  the  indents,  Ariftomachus  is  faid  to  have  flu- 
died  them  fixty  years;  Phillifcus  retired  into  a  defert 
wood,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  obferving 
them  to  better  advantage;  Ariflotle  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  curious  obfervations  on  this  infe£l,  which  Virgil 
has  put  into  Latin  verfe :  they  have  been  enlarged  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Pliny  and  others.  Theophrallus  has  a  fragment 
flill  extant,  ITcpt  am,  concerning  bees  ;  or  as  entitled 
in  Laertius,  rispi  //eait  05,  of  honey. 

Among  the  moderns,  prince  Frederic  Cefi,  inflitutor  of 
the  Roman  Academy  of  Sciences,  wrote  exprefly  on  bees-, 
but  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  the  MS.  no  more 
than  of  that  promifed  by  Swammerdam  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  bee,  the  want  of  which  has  been  much  regretted 
among  the  French. 

Maraldi,  and  Reaumur,  in  his  Hift.  Infe£l.  have  largely 
treated  of  bees. 

Among  the  Englifh,  Butler,  Gurnay,  Mills,  Levels, 
Thorley,  Southern,  Remnant,  Hartlib,  Rufden,  Warder, 
White,  Wildmnn,  and  others,  have  difeourfes  exprefly 
on  bees.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  257.  p.  365. 

Bee,  in  Aflronomy ,  fee  Apis. 

Bee  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  to  denote  fweetnefs,  induftry, 
Sec.  •  Thus  Zenophon  is  called  the  Attic  bee,  on  account 
of  the  great  fweetnefs  of  his  fly le-  Antonius  got  the  de¬ 
nomination  meliJJ'a,  or  bee,  on  account  of  his  collection 
of  common  places. 

Leo  Allatius  gave  the  appellation  apes  urbana  to  the  il- 
luflrious  men  at  Rome  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year 
1632. 

BEE-bird.  See  Colibri. 

BEE-iowt.  See  Hive. 

l&EEs-brcad.  See  Pain  d'Abeilcs. 

Bee -eater,  in  Zoology.  See  Apivorous  butco. 

Bee -flower,  Ophrys;  See  Twyblade. 

Bee  -fly.  See  DRONE-/7y. 

Bee  glue ,  a  foft  unCluous  matter,  employed  by  bees  to  ce¬ 
ment  the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  to  dole  up  the  cells. 

Bee-j hive.  See  Hive. 

Bee,  humble.  See  Bombylius. 

BEECH- f rtf,  Fagus ,  in  Botany ,  a  tree  of  the  maft-bearing 
kind,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe.  It  hath  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  tree  ;  the  male  flowers 
are  collected  into  globular  heads,  and  have  no  petals, 
but  have  feveral  {lamina  included  in  an  empalement  of 
one  leaf.  The  female  flowers  have  a  one-leaved  empale¬ 
ment,  cut  into  four  parts,  but  have  no  petals  ;  the  ger- 
men  is  fixed  to  the  empalement,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifli  capfule,  armed  with  foft  pines,  open¬ 
ing  in  three  cells,  each  containing  a  triangular  nut.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  monoecia  pelyandria  o\A&  of  planfs  in 
the  Linnxan  fyflem,  and  comprehends  the  common 
CHESNUT-fre<?.  See  Tab.  X.  of  Botany,  Clafs  19. 

This  tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  flature,  though  the 
Foil  be  flony  and  barren;  as  alfo  upon  the  declivities  of 
hills,  and  chalky  mountains,  where  it  will  refill  the 
winds  better  than  mofl  other  forts  of  trees  :  but  then  the 
nurferies  for  the  young  plants  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
fame  foil.  For  if  they  are  raifed  in  a  good  ground,  and 
a  warm  expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a  bleak 
and  barren  fituation,  they  feldom  thrive,  which  holds 


true  in  mofl  other  trees.  The  nurfery  therefore  ought  to 
be  made  upon  the  fame  foil  with  the  intended  plantation  ; 
and  the  plants  annually  drawn,  that  the  plantation  may 
be  extended.  r  1 

Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  to  form  large  hedges  to  fur- 
round  plantations,  or  wildernefs  quarters ;  and  may  be  kept 
to  a  regular  figure,  if  cut  twice  a  year,  efpecially  if  they 
moot  ltrong  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  are  negleded  for  a 
feafon  or  two,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  again. 

,  iha“e  thls  tree  1S  very  injurious  to  moll  forts  of 
plants  which  grow  near  it ;  but  is  generally  believed  to  be 
very  ialubnous  to  human  bodies. 

Beech-wood  is  whitifh-,  hard,  and  dry;  It  cracItleS  in  the 
n  re,  and  is  ufed  in  building  and  furniture;  alfo  to  makd 
utenfils,  as  fhovels,  ladles,  bellows,  ftools,  fhoes,  difhes, 
trays,  trenchers,  dreffer  boards,  fellies  of  carts,  &c. 

If  £m7>-timber  be  kept  altogether  under  water,  it  is  little 
inferior  to  elm  ;  but  if  kept  dry,  or  partly  wet,  partly  dry* 
it  is  liable  to  the  worm. 

I  hat  of  the  mountain-beech  is  whiteft,  and  mofl  fit  for 
t  e  turners  ufe  ;  that  of  the  field -beech  is  blacker,  but 
more  durable.  In  turning  beech,  it  yields  a  well-fcented 
effluvia,  not  unlike  rofes. 

The  fcale  of  beech  wood  ferves  to  make  fcabbards  and 
and  boxes.  1  he  bark  is  ufed  as  floats  for  fifhers  nets,  in¬ 
stead  of  cork.  Its  fhavings  are  of  ufe  for  fining  wine. 
Itsafhes,  according  to  Crefcentius,  with  proper  mixtures, 
are  excellent  to  make  glafs. 

Its  leaves,  gathered  about  the  fall,  before  they  are  much 
frofl-bitten,  afford  the  belt  matraffes  to  lay  under  quilts, 
in  Head  of  flraw,  as  being  very  foft,  and  continuing  fweet 
for  feven  years.  When  chewed,  they  are  held  good  for 
the  gums  and  teeth. 

The  ftagnant  water  gathered  on  the  hollow  of  the  beech- 
tree,  is  faid  to  cure  tetter-fcabs  and  feurfs  in  man  and 
bealt  by  fomentation. 

Beech  galls,  in  Natural  HiJIory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
galls  or  protuberances  found  on  the  becch-txzt,  and  ferv- 
mg  for  the  lodgment  of  infeas. 

1  liefe  galls  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  beech,  and  are 
fometimes  only  one  upon  a  leaf,  fometimes  more  ;  they 
always  grow  from  the  fame  point,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fly  8  having  laid  fo  many  eggs  in  the  fame  fpot. 

1  heie  galls  are  of  an  oblong  figure  and  fomewhat  flatted. 
They  referable  the  fione  of  a  plum  in  fhape,  and  are  fo 
hard  that  they  are  not  to  be  broken  between  the  fingers  ; 
t  eir  fubftance  feems  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of 

In  each  gail  there  is  on'y  one  cavity, 
inhabited  by  a  white  worm,  which  in  time  pafles  through 

the  nymph  Hate  into  that  of  the  fly,  to  which  it  owed  its 
origin. 

^EE  ^ruit  beech-trze.  It  fattens  hogs 

and  deer,  and  has  fometimes  fupplied  men  inflead  of  • 
bread.  Chios  is  faid  to  have  endured  a  memorable  fiege 
by  means  of  it.  ° 

Beech-027,  an  oil  drawn  from  the  fruit,  or  mail,  of  the 
beech-tree. 


T  he  beech-maji  is  a  kind  of  triangular  feed  in  form  of  a 
nut,  or  rather  acorn,  containing  a  whitifh,  oleaginous 
puh  of  a  very  agreeable  tafle  ;  whereof  is  made  an  oil 
much  valued  for  fallads,  &c. 

It  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  other  places,  where 
the  malt  abounds.  They  draw  it  cold  by  expreffion,  af- 
ter  the  mafi  has  been  fhelled  and  pounded. 

An  attempt  was  made,  a  few  years  ago,  to  introduce  the 
manufadure  of  beech-oil  in  England,  and  a  patent  granted 
to  the  proprietor,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  the  country  peo¬ 
ple,  it  feems,  turning  this  mart  to  better  account  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  hogs  with  it,  than  in  felling  to  the  patentee,  and 
his  co-proprietors,  for  oil. 

BEELxi,  in  Mining,  an  inflrument  ufed  by  the  workmen  to 
break  and  pick  out  the  ore  from  the  rocks  in  which  it 
lies.  1  his  inflrument  is  called  by  the  tinmen  in  Corn¬ 
wall  a  tubber.  It  is  an  iron  inflrument  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  weight,  made  (harp,  and  Heeled  on  both  ends, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  middle,  where  the  handle  is 
fixed  in.  When  the  ore  lies  in  hard  rocks,  this  inftru- 
ment  wears  out  fo  fall,  that  it  mud  have  new  points 
made  to  it  every  fortnight.  The  miners  who  dig  up  the 
ore  in  the  mines,  are,  from  the  ufe  of  this  inflrument, 
called  beele- men  ;  and  thofe  who  attend  them,  and  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  take  up  the  matter  the  others  loofen  or 
break  up,  are,  from  their  inflrument,  which  is  a  broad 
and  hollow  iron  fhovel,  or  a  v'ooden  one,  with  a  very 
ftrong  iron  lip,  called  thefjovellers.  In  Cornwall,  when 
the  ore  lies  in  a  hard  bed,  they  allow  two  ftiovellers  to 
three  beele  men  ;  and  when  it  lies  in  a  foft  and  earthy  mat¬ 
ter,  two  beele- men  and  three  fhovellers  are  the  proportion 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  69.  p.  2104. 

BEEMEN,  or  Sheemen,  in  AJironomy ,  feven  liars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  following  each  other,  in  the  fourth 
flexure  of  the  conftellaticn  Er,  id  anus. 


BEER, 


BEE 


BEF.R,  a  popular  drink,  prepared  from  malt  and  hops. 
The  word  is  Saxon,  formed  from  the  German  bier  of  the 
Latin  bibere. 

ftlarthiolus  takes  the  zythttm  and  curmi  of  the  ancients  to 
he  the  fame  with  the  beer  and  ale  of  our  days  ;  and  thinks 
the  only  difference  between  zythum  and  curmi  to  have  con¬ 
fided  in  fonie  circumftances  of  the  preparation,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  one  ftronger  than  the  other. 

Tacitus,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  alfo 
JJiofcorides,  Galen,  &c.  condemns  beer,  as  prejudicial  to 
the  head,  nerves,  and  membranous  parts,  as  occalioning 
a  more  lading  and  more  uneafy  drunkennefs  than  wine, 
and  as  promoting  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  and  fometimes 
a  leprofy. 

Meii.  Pe rrau It,  Rainffanr,  and  others,  defend  the  modern 
beer  ;  urging,  that  the  hops  ufed  with  us,  and  which  the 
ancients  were  ftrangers  to,  having  a  faculty  of  purifying 
the  blood,  and  removing  obftruClions,  fetve  as  a  correc¬ 
tive,  and  fiee  our  drink  from  the  inconveniences  objected 
to  that  of  the  ancients.  J 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  beer,  fee  Hops,  and  Brew¬ 
ing.  For  its  qualities,  fee  Malt-Liquor. 

In  New  England  they  make  beer  from  maife,  or  even  the 
bread  made  thereof.  Some  phy ficiaris  recommend  beer 
made  of  oats  and  birch-water,  as  preferable,  in  nephritic 
cafes,  to  that  made  of  barley.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  07  n 
6135.  *38- 

Sour  or  decayed  beer  may  be  reftored  divers  ways  ;  as  by 
Lit  made  of  the  afbes  of  barley-ftraw,  put  into  the  vef- 
fel,  and  ftirred  ;  or  by  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech- 
zfhes  thrown  into  the  vefTel,  and  ftirred ;  or,  where  the 
liquor  is  not  very  four,  by  a  little  put  in  a  bag,  without 
furring  ;  clalk  calcined,  oyfter-fhells,  egg-fhells  burnt, 
fea-jheells,  crabs  eyes,  alcalized  coral,  &c.  do  the  fame, 
as  they  imbibe  the  acidity,  and  unite  with  it  into  a 
lweetnefs. 

Beer,  it  is  faid,  may  be  kept  from  turning  four  in  fummer 
by  hanging  into  the  vefTel  a  bag  containing  a  new-laid 
prickt  full  of  little  pin-holes,  fome  laurel-berries, 
and  a  few  barley-grains  ;  or  by  a  new-laid  egg  and  wal- 
nut-tree  leaves.  Laurel  berries  alone,  their  fkin  being 
peeled  off,  will  keep  beer  from  deadnefs;  and  the  throw- 
ing  fixt  air  into  it  will  reftore  it.  Glauber  commends 
his  fal  mirabile  and  fixed  nitre,  put  in  a  linen  bag,  and 
hung  on  the  top  of  the  cafk,  fo  as  to  reach  the  liquor, 
not  only  for  recovering  four  beer ,  but  preferving  anc 
itrengthening  it. 

Beer  tailing  of  the  caffe,  may  be  freed  from  it,  by  putting 
a  handful  of  wheat  in  a  bag,  and  hanging  it  to  the  vef- 
fel.  T  he  grounds  of  beer  form  a  very  rich  manure. 

Beer,  as  a  malt  liquor,  is  of  fo  great  antiquity  in  this 
kingdom,  that  in  the  year  1492,  we  meet  with  a  licence 
from  Henry  VII.  to  a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tons  of 
ale,  called  beer. 

Tbt'EV.-poJJet.  See  Zythogala. 

Beer,  eager,  is  ufed  by  callico-printers,  chemifts,  lapida¬ 
ries,  fcarlet-dyers,  vinegar-merchants,  white-lead-men. 
See. 

Beer -meafure.  See  Measure. 

’bF.’E.v.-vinegar.  See  Vinegar. 

BEES-WAX.  See  Wax. 

BEES  TINGS,  orBREASTiNGs,  denote  the  firft  milk  taken 
from  a  cow  after  calving. 

The  beejlings  are  of  a  thick  confiffence  and  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  feemingly  impregnated  with  fulphur.  Dr.  Morgan 
imagines  them  peculiarly  fitted  and  intended  by  nature 
to  cleanfe  the  young  animal  from  the  recrements  "a- 
the red  in  its  ftomach  and  inteftines  during  its  long  habi¬ 
tation  in  utero .  I  he  like  quality  and  virtues  he  fuppofes 
m  women  s  firft  milk  after  delivery ;  and  hence  infers  the 
neceffity  of  the  mother’s  fuckling  her  own  child,  rather 
than  committing  it  to  a  nurfe  whofe  firft  milk  is  gone. 

BEET,  Beta,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  of  which  the  characters 
are  thele.  i  he  floivcr  hath  a  five-leaved  empalement 
which  is  permanent,  but  no  petal,  and  five  (lamina* 
placed  oppoiite  to  the  leaves  of  the  empalement.  The 
germen  is  ficuated  below  the  receptacle,  which  after- 
ward  becomes  a  capfule  with  one  cell,  having  a  (ingle 
feed  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  propagated  by  fowing 
their  feeds  in  February  or  March  in  a  loofe,  deep  foil 
not  over-dunged.  When  they  are  come  up  they  mult 
be  bowed  out,  fo  as  to  leave  them  ten  or  twelve  inches 
afunder  ;  for,  if  they  have  not  room,  the  roots  feldom 
grow  large.  It  is  a  cuftom  with  the  gardeners  about 
London  to  Cow  carrots  on  the  fame  ground  with  their 
beets.  The  carrots  are  drawn  off  in  the  fummer  time, 

,  J  tbe  ^cets  have  then  fufTicient  time  to  grow  to  their  fize.* 
Beets  are  more  ufed  as  a  pot-herb,  and  to  eat  with  fait 
meat,  than  phyfieally.  They  looien  the  belly,  and  ac- 
temperate  hot  colic  humours.  ,The  juice  of  the  roots  is 


beg 


fometimes  ufed  ns  an  errhine,  being  fnuffed  up  the  note 

bvtaatrme  hCad  °f,-ph,egm’  and  ™cous  humSurs;  and 
by  that  means  to  relieve  old  head-achs. 

1  he  beet  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs. 

nil  T  i  bCta  lePorin*>  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
B  old  Latin  writers  uj  a  final!  green  plant  of  an  acrid  tafte! 

of  ihl'bm.  ^  fm3  f°Und  always  amonS  the  Aowrts 

,  See  Gall -infea. 

BELILE,  in  Zoology.  See  Scarab^us. 

Jeram ^  Z°0l°g\ I* the  name  for  the 

CERA  MB YX.  1  he  genencal  charters  of  thefe  infeds 

are  thefe  :  they  have  long  and  fletfder  bodies  ;  their  horns 

are  long  and  jointed  j  and  they  are  fond  of  places  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  rivers.  There  are  fix  different  fnecies 

o  this  infe£l  defenbed  by  Lifter,  in  his  treatife  dePSca~ 

SftSs.’  PUb  ,flled  3t  the  end  of  Mr*  Hiftory  of 

Beetle, _  oil,  Mcloe ,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
four-winged  flies,  whofe  antenna  are  (lender  andriliform  : 
and  the  exterior  wings  are  dimidiated.  It  is  called  in 

much  °\  \  T i as  being  foft  and  mucous  t0  the 

ZrrrihJ V  %  ’  but  "0t  at  a11  g and  has  been 
defenbed  by  authors  under  the  names  fcarabaus  mollis, , 

TtoeZfZr%  b  and  ProM*b*us.  See  Sc  A  R  A  HA  US; 

Of  L  J  enehri V"  Zool° the  name  of.a  genus 

filiform^  hC  anteana  °f  whlch  arc  obIdilg»  flender,  and 

It  has  no  interior  wings,  in  which  fingular  deficiency  it 

ftruA„rT  f  y!l  0m  u  °ther  beetlbS>  but  the  form  and 
ftructure  of  all  us  other  parts  refer  it  to  this  clafs.  See 

SCARAB.EUS. 

fpedcs  of  it CaliCd  U  thd  blattaf*tU '*•  Thefe  are  feveral 

Beetle,  water,  Dytifcus,  in  Zoology,  the  name  ofa  genus  of 
four- winged  flies,  the  antenna  of  which  are  flender  and  fe- 

ZTT-  T lV  -VC  ilke  wife  feet  formed  for  fwimming, 
and  their  habitation  is  generally  in  the  water,  whence 

they  have  been  called  in  Engliflh,  water-beetles. 

Beetle,  in  a  mechanical  fenfe,  denotes  a  large  wooden 
inftrument,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  mallet,  hav¬ 
ing  each  face  bound  with  a  flrong  iron  hoop,  to  keep  it 
from  fpreading,  and  ufed  for  driving  piles,  flakes,  pali- 
fades,  wedges,  and  the  like.  ^  l  F 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  corruptly  written  in  fome 
places  boy  tie.  Skinner  derives  it  from  the  Engliffi  beating. 

,  For  the  military  ufe,  beetles ,  called  alfo Jlampers,  are  thick 
round  pieces  of  wood,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  handle  of  about  four 
feet  long.  Their  ufe  is  for  beating  or  fettling  the  earth 
of  a  parapet,  or  about  pahfades  ;  which  is  done  by  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  beetle  a  foot  or  two,  and  letting  it  fall  with  its 
own  weight. 

i  lie  name  beetle  is  alfo  given  to  the  paviour’s  rammer,  or 
faftenSent  wherewith  the  ftones  are  beaten  down,  and 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  for  oxen. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  is  a  Turkifh  title,  properly  fignifying  lord. 
The  word  is  alfo  written  begb,  or  beig,  fometimes  bee,  or 
bek%  or  bech  \  but  pronounced  bey. 

Begs,  or  Beghs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals,  who 
have  the  command  of  the  militia,  or  (landing  forces  of 
the  kingdom,  and  are  to  fecure  the  country  from  the  in¬ 
tuits  of  Araos,  as  well  as  to  protedl  the  pilgrims  in  their 
annual  expeditions  to  Mecca. 

The  begs,  feveral  of  whom  are  defeended  from  the  an¬ 
cient  race  of  the  Mamalukes,  are  very  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  maintaining  each  five  hundred  fighting  men  for  their 
own  guard,  and  the  fervice  of  the  court.  On  difeon- 
terns,  they  have  frequently  rifen  in  rebellion.  They  are 
often  at  variance  with  the  bajhaw,  whom  thev  have  more 
than  once  plundered  and  imprifoned. 

BEGGAR.  Beggars  pretending  to  be  blind,  lame,  &c. 
found  begging  in  the  ftreets,  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
conltables  ;  and  refilling  to  be  removed,  fhall  be  whipped, 

I2'  A.n"e  5  and  our  have  been  formerly 

fo  ftricl  for  puniffung  o C beggars,  that  in  the  reign  ofking 

.£”7  Y111;  a  law  was  enafled,  that  fturdy  beggars  con¬ 
victed  of  a  fecond  offence,  fhould  be  executed  as  felons. 
iiut  this  ftatute  M'as  afterwards  repealed.  See  Rogue 
and  V aoabond. 

BEGGING  order.  See  Mendicant. 

EGfT ARDI,  Beguardi,  or  Begghardi,  called  alfo  in 
Italy  bizochi,  and  in  France  beguins,  derive  their  name 
rom  the  old  German  word  beggen,  begguen,  which  figni- 
les  to  Jcck  any  thing  with  zeal  and  importunity.  This  was 
a  general  appellation  given  to  no  lefs  than  thirty  feds,  or 
orders,  that  fprung  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  their  difeipline,  and  manner  of  living.  It  was  at 
firft  indifcriminately  applied  to  all  perfons,  who  em¬ 
braced,  with  refignation  and  free  choice,  the  horrors  of 
abfolute  poverty;  begging  their  daily  bread  from  door 
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to  door,  and  renouncing  all  their  worldly  poffefions  and 
occupations.  It  was  afterwards  reftrifted  to  thofe,  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  an  extraordinary  appearance 
of  devotion,  and  was  ufed  much  m  the  fame  fenfe  with 
the  term  Methodijl  among  us.  Thefe  perfons  formed  a 
fort  of  intermediate  order  between  the  monks  and  citi¬ 
zens,  refembling  the  former  in  their  manner  of  living,, 
without  affirming  their  name,  or  contrafting  'heir  obli¬ 
gations.  They  were  divided  into  two  claffes,  which  de¬ 
rived  their  different  denominations  of  perfett  and  imper¬ 
fect  from  the  different  degrees  of  aufterity  that  they  dii- 
'covered  in  their  manner  of  living.  Th  a  per  jet!  lived 
upon  alms,  abftained  from  wedlock,  and  had  no  fixed 
habitations.  The  imperfefi  conformed  to  the  cuftoms  of 
the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  thefe  relpetts.  lhe 
name  was  at  fir  ft  honourable,  but  by  degrees  it  funk  into 
reproach,  being  adopted  by  many,  who,  under  the  maik 
of  religion,  concealed  the  molt  abominable  principles, 
and  committed  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  ,  .  , 

The  be*- hards  of  Flanders  is  a  denomination,  by  wmcli 
certain^nmarned  perfons,  both  bachelors  and  widowers, 
are  diftinguifhed,  who  formed  themfelves  into  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  female  beguines, 
referving  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  returning  to  then- 
former  method  of  life.  The  fir  It  fociety  of  thofe  beghards 
was  eftablifhed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  conti¬ 
nues  (till  ;  though  the  brethren  of  which  it  is  compelled 
have  Ion"  fince  departed  from  their  primitive  rule  of  dii- 
cipline  and  manners.  The  firft  eftablifhment  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  many  others  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders.  'Thefe  fraternities  long  enjoyed  the  tole¬ 
ration  of  the  Roman  pontiffs;  but  moft  of  their  convents 
are  now  either  demoiifhed,  or  converted  to  other  ufes. 
See  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit .  Mofheim  s  Ecc.  Hiit. 
vol.  iii-  p-  86.  8vo.  1758. 

BEGINNING  of  an  eclipje.  See  Eclip  se. 

Beginning  of  the  action.  See  Action. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  Turkifii  title  for  the  chief  governor  of  a 
province,  who  has  under  him  feveral  beys  or fangiacs,  that 
is,  fubgovernors. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  beylcrbey, beg ler bey,  bcghelerbcghi > 
and  beylerbeg.  It  is  compounded"  of  begler,  lords ;  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  beg,  lord,  with  the  word  beg  fubjoined  ;  importing 
as  much  as  lord  of  lords.  .  .  , 

The  next  to  the  vizier  a%em,  or  the  firlt  vizier,  are  tne 
begler  begs  in  Turkey,  who,  according  to  Rycaut,  may  be 
compared  to  archdukes  in  fome  other  countries,  being 
the  next  minifters  below  the  prime  vizier,  and  having 
under  their  jurifdi&ion  many  fangiacs  or  provinces,  and 

their  begs,  agas,  See.  .  .  r 

To  every  beglerbeg  the  grand  Ggmor  gives  three  enfigns  or 
Raves,  trimmed  with  a  horfe-tail,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  bafhaws,  who  have  but  two,  and  from  fimple 
hers,  or  fangiac-bcgs,  who  have  but  one. 

The  province  or  government  of  a  beglerbeg,  is  called  beglcr- 
beglik,  or  beglierbcglik.  1  hefe  are  of  two  forts  ;  the 
called  b  a  file  beglcrbeglik,  which  have  a  certain  rent  afiigned 
out  of  the  cities,  countries,  and  fignories  allotted  to  the 
principality  ;  the  fecond  called  faliance  begler beghk,  for 
maintenance  of  which  is  annexed  a  certain  falary  or  rent, 
colleHed  by  the  grand  fignior’s  officers  with  the  treafure 
of  the  empire.  . 

The  bcglerbegs  of  the  firft  fort  are  in  number  twenty-two, 
viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Caramania,  Diarbekir,  Damafcus, 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Trebizond,  Buda,  Temifwar,  &c.  _ 

The  bcglerbegs  of  the  fecond  fort  are  in  number  fix,  viz. 

thofe  of  Cairo,  Babylon,  &c.  ..  . 

Five  of  the  beglerbegs\ iave  the  titles  of  viziers,  viz.  thole 
of  Anatolia,  Babylon,  Cairo,  Romania,  and  Buda. 

The  bcglerbegs  appear  with  great  Rate,  and  a  large  retinue, 
efpecially  in  the  camp,  being  obliged  to  bring  a  foldier  for 
every  five  thoufand  afpers  rent  which  they  enjoy. 

The  bcglerbegs  of  Romania  brought  ten  thoufand  effective 
men  into  the  field. 

Beglerbeg  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  the  chief  governors  of 
provinces  in  the  Perfian  empire,  having  the  command 
over  all  kans,  fultans,  &c.  in  their  relpettive  diftrifts. 
BEGONIA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  polygamia  monoecia  clafs  ;  the  charaaers  of  which  are 
thefe  :"the  flowers  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  kind  is  the 
barren,  or  male  flower;  this  is  compofed  of  four  leaves, 
fome  broader,  and  others  narrower  ;  the  other  kind, 
which  produces  the  embryo-fruit,  is  of  the  rofaceous  lort, 
and  is  compofed  of  feveral  petals,  arranged  in  a  circular 
form,  and  placed  on  a  foliated  cup,  which,  finally  be¬ 
comes  a  trigonal  alated  fruit,  divided  into  three  cells, 
and  containing  fmall  feeds. 

BEGUINS,  devout  focieties  of  young  women,  eltablifhed 
in  feveral  parts  of  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Lorrain;  who 
maintained  themfelves  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands  ; 
leading  a  middle  kind  of  life,  between  the  fecular  and  re¬ 
ligious,  but  make  no  vows.  The  poor  and  djftreffed  were 
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fupported  by  tbe  pious  liberality  of  fuch  opulent  perfons 
as  were  friends  to  the  order. 

Thefe  focieties  began  at  Nieville,  in  Brabant,  A.  D.  122 6, 
though  others  fay  in  the  year  1207,  and  foon  fpread  into 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  where  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  them  Hill  fubfill.  Their  habit  was 
particular,  but  modefl ;  they  lived  in  common,  and  had 
men  of  great  piety  for  their  governors. 

BEHEADING,  a  capital  punifhment,  wherein  the  bead  is 
fevered  from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  ax,  fword,  or 
other  cutting  inftrument. 

Beheading  was  a  military  punifhment  among  tbe  Romans, 
known  by  the  name  of  dccollatio.  Among  them  the  head 
was  laid  on  a  cippus  or  block,  placed  in  a  pit  dug  for  the 
purpofe;  in  the  army,  without  the  vallum ;  in  the  city, 
without  the  walls,  at  a  place  near  the  porta  decumana • 
Preparatory  to  the  ftroke,  the  criminal  was  tied  to  a  (take, 
and  whipped  with  rods.  In  the  early  ages  the  blow  was 
given  with  an  ax  ;  but  in  after-times  with  a  fword,  which 
was  thought  the  more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The 
execution  was  but  clumfily  performed  in  the  firft  times  ; 
but  afterwards  they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  head 
off  clean  with  one  circular  ftroke. 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  the  punifhment  of 
nobles ;  being  reputed  not  to  derogate  from  nobility,  as 
hanging  does. 

In  Scotland  they  do  not  behead  with  an  ax,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  nor  with  a  fword,  as  in  Holland  and  France  ;  but 
with  an  edged  Inftrument  called  the  maiden. 

BEHMISTS,  Bohmenists,  or  Bohmists,  a  kind  of 
myftic  philofophers  and  followers  of  Jacob  Behmen,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Teutonic  philofopher. 

The  Behmenifls  are  attached  to  that  motley  fpecies  of  phi- 
lofophy  firft  introduced  by  Paracelfus,  under  the  name  of 
Theosophia. 

Behmen,  or  Bohmen,  from  whom  the  fe£l  takes  its  de¬ 
nomination,  was  born  in  1575,  near  Gorlitz,  and  bred 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  fhoe-maker,  or  taylor,  having  juft 
learned  enough  to  read  and  write  a  little,  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  at  ten  years  of  age.  He  derived  the  greateft  part 
of  his  myftical  dotftrine  from  the  writings  of  Robert 
Fludd,  a  native  of  England.  Wood’s  Athens  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  p.  610. 

In  1600  he  was  feized  with  a  fpiritual  rapture,  and  ten 
years  after  began  to  compofe  a  book  on  the  light  he  then 
received,  entitled  Aurora,  being  a  mixture  of  afirology , 
philofophy ,  chemiftry ,  and  divinity ,  written  in  a  quaint  ob- 
feure  ftyle  ;  feven  years  after  he  wrote  divers  others  on 
the  fame  model ;  the  chief  is  the  Myjlerium  Magnum. 
He  died  in  1624.  All  his  works  have  been  publifhed  to¬ 
gether  at  Amfterdam  in  1682,  8vo.  His  tenets  are,  that 
there  is  a  great  darknefs  among  the  ftars,  where  the  de¬ 
vil  holds  his  principality  ;  that  all  arts  and  fciences  flow 
from  the  fiderial  fpirit  of  .this  world;  that  the  feven  li¬ 
beral  arts  proceeded  from  feven  fpirits  of  nature ;  that 
all  human  things  are  compofed  of  the  four  firft  proper¬ 
ties,  bitter,  four,  heat,  and  pain,  (Augore). 

Quirinus,  Kuhlman,  Abr.  a  Frackenberg,  and  Limmer- 
man,  are  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the  Behmenifls. 
Mr.  William  Law,  an  Englifh  vifionary,  was  an  induf- 
trious  and  zealous  difciple  of  Behmen  ;  and  he  prepared 
a  new  edition  and  tranflation  of  his  works,  which  have 
been  publifhed  in  two  vols.  Svo.  fince  his  deceafe. 

Gilbert  Ifchefehius,  and  Antagnoffus,  were  great  op- 
pofers  of  Behmenijm. 

Dr.  Henry  More  has  alfo  a  piece  exprefs  againft  Bch- 
menifm  ;  Cenfura  Philofophis  Teutonics,  printed  in  his 
works,  p.  520. 

BEHEMOTH,  a  huge  animal  mentioned  in  feripture,  con¬ 
cerning  which  interpreters  are  much  divided. 

BEHEN.  See  Ben. 

BEIBENIiE  fella,  a  name  given  by  fome  aftronomers  to 
the  principal  fixed  ftars  in  each  conftellation. 

The  appellation  is  more  particularly  given  to  the  ftars  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  otherwife  called  the  hearts,  corda,  of 
the  feveral  con  Reflations  ;  though  fome  would  diftinguifh 
between  corda,  and  beibenia  fella,  reftraining  the  former 
to  ftars  only  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  extending  the 
latter  to  feveral  of  the  fecond,  or  even  third. 

Hermes  has  a  treatife  exprefs  De  Stellis  Beibeniis,  pub¬ 
lifhed  by  Juinftinus,  in  his  Speculum  Aftrologicum,  and 
alfo  in  his  commentaries  upon  Jo.  de  Sacrobofco’s  book 
De  Sphsra. 

BEIDELSAR,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
call  the  Syrian  dog s-banc,  or  apocynum  Syriacum ,  a  poi- 
fonous  plant. 

BEISSKER,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Gefner  and 
others  to  the  fifh  commonly  called  mujlcla  foffilis  ;  this  is 
a  fpecies  of  the  cobitis,  diftinguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the 
name  of  ^he  bluifh  cobitis,  with  fine  black  longitudinal 
lines  on  each  fide.  Schonefeldt  calls  this  the  pa?  cilia,  and 
Jobnfon  the  pofeis fojfilis. 

BIEZA, 
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BEIZA,  orBFZTATH,  a  Hebrew  word,  figmfyihg  an  cgf,  in 
Jewifti  Antiquity,  a  certain  meafure  in  ufe  among  the  Jews; 
they  fay  that  the  beiza  contains  the  fixth  part  of  a  log. 

The  beiza  is  alfo  a  fort  of  gold  coin  common  among  the 
Perfians  ;  it  weighs  forty  drachmas,  and  from  this  word, 
not  from  the  city  Byzantium,  the  bezant  was  formed*  A 
bezant  is  worth  two  dinars ,  and  every  dinar  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  drachmas.  . 

BEKKERANISM,  or  BekkeRianism,  the  fyltem  or  ien- 
timents  of  Balth.  Bekker,  who  denied  that  fpmts  can  aft 

or  operate  on  bodies.  .  , 

The  author  of  this  fyftem  was  a  Dutch  d.vine,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  ftrongly  impreffed 
with  the  Cartefian  principle,  that  the  efltnce  of  fpirit 
confifts  in  thinking;  hence  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that 
fpirits  cannot  aa,  either  on  bodies  or  on  other  fpmts  ; 
and  therefore  he  underftood  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
concerningtheoperation  of  fpirits,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe. 
He  attributed  the  pofTeflions  recorded  in  the  gofpel  to 
bodilv  difeafes,  or  mental  diforders.  Budd.Elem.  lhil. 
Theor.  p.  5.  cap.  2.  §  1  — ;'2.  See  ?E,M.°N/AC\r 

BEL,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  called  by  fome  the  cu- 
cumis  capparis ,  or  eaper-cueumber.  This  plant  is  very  im- 
oerfettly  deferibed  to  us  ;  and  we  find  among  the  Ara¬ 
bian  writers,  that  the  fruit  was  called  by  this  name,  as 
well  as  the  whole  plan*.  Avicenna,  who  gives  the  fullelt 
account  we  have  of  it,  fays  that  it  was  an  Indian  plant, 
refembling  in  growth  the  common  cucumber-plant,  but 
bearing  a  fruit  like  the  caper  ;  he  tells  us  that  this  fruit 
was  the  only  part  of  the  plant  ufed  in  medicine,  and 
that  it  was  very  hot  and  bitter,  being  fomewhat  like  gin¬ 
ger  in  the  fiery  heat  of  the  tafte,  and  m  qualities  hot  and 
dry  in  the  fecond  degree,  as  they  exprefled  it ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diofcorides,  in  the  third.  #  .. 

BELATUCADRUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Britiln  idol, 
recorded  in  old  inferiptions  ;  and  fuppofed  by  Selden  and 
Voffius,  to  be  the  fame  with  Belenu  s. 

BELAY,  on  board  of  fhip,  fignifies  the  fame  as  f often.—  1  bus 
they  fay,  belay  the  fheet,  or  tack,  that  is,  faften  it  to  the 
kevel,  by  winding  it  feveral  times  round  4  lait,  be c. 

BELCHING.  See  Ructation. 

BELEMNITES,  or  Belenit e s,  in  Natural Hijtory,  a  kind 
of  figured  (tone,  ufually  hollow,  and  a  little  transparent, 
Ihaped  fomewhat  like  an  arrow,  formed  of  fmall  Jtria, 
or  threads,  radiating  from  the  axis  to  the  furface  of  the 
Rone;  and  which  when  burnt,  or  rubbed  againlt  an¬ 
other,  or  feraped  with  a  knife,  yields  an  odour  like  rafped 
horn.  See  its  figure  reprefentedin  Tab.  ofFojjils,  Clajs  xO. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  gsXf «m,  arrow. 

The  bclemnites  is  otherwife  denominated  datfylus ,  or  dac- 
tylus  idaus,  on  account  of  its  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the 
figure  of  a  finger  ;  by  the  ancients  lyncunus  lapis,  or  la¬ 
pis  lyncis ,  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  generated  of  the  urine 

Among  us,' popularly,  it  is  called  the  thunderbolt,  or  thun- 
der-ftone,  as  having  been  fuppofed  to  fall  m  time  of  thun¬ 
der  Dr.  Woodward,  and  a  great  many  other  authors, 
fuppofed  the  bclemnites  to  be  a  native  fofiil  in  its  own 
proper  figure  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  fuppofed  by  others 
to  owe  its  prefent  form  to  fome  animal  body  ;  and  to  be, 
like  the  other  formed  Hones,  the  echinita ,  & c.  a  fubftance 
call  in  a  (hell.  Ph.  Tr.  vol.xlviii,  art.  97.  and  vol.  liv. 
art  c  The  general  diftribution  of  the  bclemnites  is  into 
three  kinds;  viz.  the  cylindric,  conic,  and  fufiform,  of 

which  the  latter  are  mod  rare.  . 

The  belemnita  are  all  of  an  alcahous  nature,  making  a 
prong  effervefcence  with  acids.  Hence  alfo  they  become 
abforbent  and  refolvent,  and,  on  thefe  accounts,  are 
ranked  by  phyficians  among  the  antinephntic  medicines. 
The  German  writers  fpealc  much  of  the  virtue  of  this 
foil'll  and  it  is  kept  in  their  (hops,  and  fometimes  enters 
into  extemporaneous  prefeription.  They  give ,  tin  cafes  of 
the  gravel,  and  all  nephritic  complaints;  and  lay,  that 

it  has  great  virtues  againft  the  night-mare.  With  us  it  is 

not  ufed  at  all,  except  among  farriers  :  but,  m  all  pro¬ 
bability,  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fpar  in  any  other 
form  ;  and  fpar  has  at  all  times  been  celebrated  for  its 
virtues  as  a  lithontriptic,  whether  given  under  the  form 

of  the  lapis  judaicus,  or  that  of  the  ostracises, 
or  finally,  as  diifolved  in  the  water  of  certain  fpnngs, 
which  form  incrullations  of  things  that :  fal  into  them. 
BELENNUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  angu.Il.form 

£fli  railed  bv  others  bl en  nis.  It  is  a  lea  nih,  and  very 
fca/ce  It  approaches  much  in  figure  to  the  Eoglill,  bull- 
head,  or  milled  thumb,  the  cottus  of  authots. 
BELENUS.  in  Mythology,  a  name  «bich  the  Gauls  gave  to 
the  fun,  which  the,  alfo  called  M.thra  t  and,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  the  fame  with  the  BW  of  Scripture,  and  the 

Belus  of  the  Affyrians.  . 

BELFRY,  Belfredus,  is  ufed  by  mihtary  writers  of  the 
middle  age  for  a  fort  of  tower,  ereded  by  befiegers  to 
overtook  and  command  the  place  befieged. 

They  were  all  called  bctjredi,  berefredi ,  verfredi ,  and 
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belfragia.  Their  ftru£lure  and  ufe  are  deferibed  in  verfc 
by  a  poet  of  thofe  days. 

Belfry  originally  denoted  a  high  tower,  whereon  centinels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a  place,  and  pre¬ 
vent  furprize  from  parties  of  the  enemies,  or  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell.  Du-Cange. 

In  the  cities  of  Flanders,  where  there  is  no  belfry  on  pur¬ 
pofe,  the  tower  of  the  chief  church  ferves  the  fame  end- 
The  word  belfry  is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  bell  and 
freid,  peace,  becaufe  the  bells  were  hung  for  preferving 
the  peace. 

Belfry  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  part  of  a  fteeple  wherein  the 
bells  were  hung. 

This  is  fometimes  called  by  middle  age  Vvriters  campanile, 
clocaria ,  and  trijlegum.  Du-Cange. 

3elfry  ismore  particularly  ufed  for  the  timber-work,  which 
fultain  the  bells  in  a  fteeple  ;  or  that  wooden  ftrudlure, 
to  which  the  bells  in  church-fteeples  are  faftened. 
BELIDES,  in  Antiquity.  See  Dan  a  ides. 

3ELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  fenfe,  denotes  a  per- 
fuafion,  or  a  ftrong  afient  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  any 
propofition. 

In  which  fenfe,  belief  has  no  relation  to  any  particular  kind 
of  means  or  arguments,  but  may  be  produced  by  any 
means  whatever. — Thus  we  are  faid  to  believe  our  (enfes* 
to  believe  our  reafon,  to  believe  a  wimefs,  &c.  And  hence, 
in  rhetoric,  all  forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  de¬ 
duced,  are  called  v tints,  becaufe  apt  to  get  belief,  or  per- 
fuafion,  touching  the  matter  in  hand. 

Belief,  in  its  more  reftrained  and  technical  fenfe,  invented 
by  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  that  kind  of  afient  which  is 
grounded  only  on  the  authority,  or  teftimony,  of  fome 
perfon  or  perfons,  aflerting  or  attefting  the  truth  of  any 
matter  propofed. 

In  this  fenfe  belief  (lands  oppofed  to  knowledge  and  fei- 
ence.  We  do  not  fay  we  believe  that  fnow  is  white,  or 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts ;  but  we  fee  and  know 
them  to  be  fo ;  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  all  motion  is  naturally 
rectilinear,  are  not  faid  to  be  things  credible,  but  feientm 
fical ;  and  the  comprehenfion  of  fuch  truths  is  not  belief, 
but  Jcience. 

But,  when  a  thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  apparent 
to  our  fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  underftanding  ;  neither 
certainly  to  be  collected  from  any  clear  and  necefiary  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds,  nor  with 
the  effeCts  which  it  naturally  produces;  nor  is  taken  up 
upon  any  real  arguments,  or  relation  thereof  to  other  ac¬ 
knowledged  truths:  and  yet,  notwithftanding,  appears 
as  true,  not  by  a  manifeftation,  but  by  an  atteftation  of 
the  truth,  and  moves  us  to  affent,  not  of  itfelf,  but  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  teftimony  given  to  it — this  is  faid  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  credible ;  and  an  affent  to  this  is  the  proper  notion 
of  belief  or  faith. 

BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
firft  century,  to  thofe  Chriftians,  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  church  by  baptifm,  and  inftruCled  in  all  the 
myfteries  of  religion  :  they  had  alfo  accefs  to  all  the  parts 
of  divine  worfhip,  and  were  authorifed  to  vote  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  affemblies.  They  were  thus  called  in  con- 
tradiftinClion  to  the  catechumens,  who  had  not  been  bap¬ 
tized,  and  were  debarred  from  thefe  privileges. 
BELINGELA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  mala  infana ,  or  mad  apples.  See  Mad- apple. 

BELL,  a  popular  machine,  ranked  by  muficians  among  the 
number  of  mufical  inftruments  of  percuffion.  See  M  usic. 
The  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the  clapper  with¬ 
in  fide,  and  the  ear  or  cannon,  whereby  it  is  hung  to  a 
large  beam  of  wood. — Its  ufual  matter  is  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pound  metal,  called  bell-metal.  The  thicknefs  pf  its 
edges  is  ufually  T^-  of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  twelve 
times  its  thicknefs. — The  bell  founders  have  a  diapafon, 
or  Z>r//-fcale,  wherewirh  they  meafure  the  fize,  thicknefs, 
weight,  and  tone,  of  their  bells. — For  the  method  of 
calling  bells,  fee  Foundery. 

The  ufes  of  bells  are  fummed  up  in  the  Latin  diftich  : 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco ,  congrcgo  clerum, 

Dcfunflos  ploro ,  pejlcm  fugo,fejla  decora. 

The  firft  bells  are  faid  to  have  been  made  about  the  year 
400,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  whereof  St.  Paulinus  was 
bifhop  ;  at  lead  it  is  affured,  he  was  the  firft  who  brought 
them  into  ufe  in  the  church.  And  hence,  it  is  added, 
they  had  their  Latin  names,  Nola  and  Campana :  but 
others  fay,  they  take  thefe  names,  not  from  their  being 
invented  in  Campania,  but  becaufe  it  was  here  the  man¬ 
ner  of  hanging  and  balancing  them,  now  in  ufe,  was  firft 
praClifed  ;  at  lealt,  that  they  were  hung  on  the  model  of 
a  fort  of  balance  invented  or  ufed  in  Campania.  For  in 
Latin  writers  we  find  Campana  Jlatera,  for  a  Jleel yard ; 
and  in  the  Greek  xsq/Travi^iiv,  for  ponder  are,  to  weigh. 
Polydore  Virgil  alcribes  the  invention  of  church  bells  to 
pope  Sabinian,  St.  Gregory’s  fucceflor  ;  but  they  miftake : 
for  St.  Jerom,  contemporary  with  Paulinus,  makes  men- 
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tion  of  one.  In  effe£l,  pope  Sabinian  did  not  invent 
bells’,  but  he  was  the  firft  who  appointed  the  canonical 
hours  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  them. 

We  even  find  mention  made  of  bells  in  Ovid,  Tibullus, 
Martial,  Statius,  Manilius,  and  the  Greek  authors  un¬ 
der  the  appellations  of  tintinnabula ,  and  founding  brafs. 
Suetonius,  Dion,  Strabo,  Polybius,  Jofephus,  and  others, 
mention  them  under  the  names  of  petafus,  tintinnabulum, 
aramentum,  crotalum, Jlgnum,  &c.  But  thefe  appear  to 
have  been  no  more  than  baubles,  and  little  like  the  huge 
bells  in  ufe  among  us. 

Hieronymus  Magius,  who  has  a  treatife  on  bells  (written, 
when  in  chains,  in  Turkey,  and  which  is  accounted  very 
remarkable,  purely  from  his  memory,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  any  books)  makes  large  bells  a  modern  invention. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hear  any  before  the  fixth  century: 
in  1610,  we  are  told.  Lupus,  bifhop  of  Orleans,  being  at 
Sens,  then  befieged  by  the  army  of  Clotharius,  frighted 
away  the  befiegers  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St.  Stephen’s. 
—The  firft  large  bells  in  England  are  mentioned  by  Bede 
towards  the  latter  end  of  that  century.  They  feem  to 
have  been  pretty  common  in  the  year  816.  The  Greeks 
are  ufually  faid  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  them  till 
the  ninth  century,  when  their  conftrudlion  was  firft 
taught  them  by  a  Venetian. 

Indeed  it  is  not  true,  that  the  ufe  of  bells  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  the  ancient  eaflern  churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden 
mallets.  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  Diflcrtation  on  the  Greek 
Temples,  proves  the  contrary  from  feveral  ancient  writers. 
It  is  bis  opinion  that  bells  firft  began  to  be  difufed  among 
them,  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks; 
who,  it  feems,  prohibited  them,  left  their  found  fhould 
difturb  the  repofe  of  fouls,  which,  according  to  them, 
wandered  in  the  air.  He  adds,  that  they  ftill  retain  the 
ufe  of  bells  in  places  remote  from  the  intercourfe  of  the 
Turks;  particularly,  very  ancient  ones  in  mount  Athos. 
F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks  rather  prohibited  the  Chrif- 
tians  the  ufe  of  bells  out  of  political  than  religious  rea- 
fons;  inafmuch  as  the  ringing  of  bells  might  ferve  as  a 
fignal  for  the  execution  of  revolts,  &c. 

The  city  of  Bourdeaux  was  deprived  of  its  bells  for  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  and,  when  it  was  offered  to  have  them  reftored, 
the  people  refufed  it,  after  having  tafted  the  eafe  and 
conveniency  of  being  freed  from  the  conjlant  din  and  jang¬ 
ling  of  bells. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  thatanciently  the  ufe  of  bells  was 
prohibited  in  the  time  of  mourning  ;  though,  at  prefenr, 
they  make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  mourning. 
Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cullom  to  ring  the 
bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to  advertife  the  people 
to  pray  for  them  ;  whence  our  pajfng-bclls. 

Lobineau  obferves,  that  the  cullom  of  ringing  bells  at  the 
approach  of  thunder,  is  of  fome  antiquity  ;  but  that  the 
defign  was  not  fo  much  to  (hake  the  air,  and  fo  diflipate 
the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to  church,  to  pray  that 
the  parifh  might  be  prefetved  from  mifehief  by  it. 

The  cullom  of  chriftening,  or  bleffing  bells,  is  Very  an¬ 
cient.  Some  fay  it  was  introduced  by  pope  John  XIII. 
in  972,  but  it  is  evidently  of  an  older  (landing;  there 
being  an  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  pra£tice  in  a  capitular 
of  Charlemagne  in  789.  See  Hofpinian  de  Origine 
Templorum,  p.  113.  where  there  is  a  particular  account 
of  all  the  ridiculous  ceremonies  pradlifed  about  bells. — 
See  Dr.  Franklin’s  Obfervations  on  confecrated  Bells,  and 
the  Form  in  confecrating  them,  Experiments,  Obferva¬ 
tions,  &c.  p.  448.  ed.  1769. 

Nankin,  a  city  of  China,  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
largenefs  of  its  bells  ;  but  their  enormous  weight  having 
brought  down  the  tower,  in  which  they  were  hung,  the 
whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  bells  have  ever  fince 
been  difregarded. — One  of  thefe  bells  is  near  twelve 
Englifh  feet  high,  the  diameter  feven  and  a  half,  and  its 
circumference  twenty-three  ;  its  figure  almoft  cylindric, 
except  for  a  fwelling  in  the  middle,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  metal  about  the  edges,  feven  inches — From  the  di- 
menfions  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  computed  at  50000 
pounds,  which  is  moie  than  double  the  weight  of  that  at 
Erfort,  faid  by  father  Kircher  to  be  the  greateft  bell  in  the 
world. — Thefe  bells  were  caft  by  the  firft  emperor  of  the 
preceding  dynafty,  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  They 
have  each  their  name,  the  hanger  tchoui ,  the  eater  che , 
the  deeper  choui ,  the  will  fi. — Father  le  Compte  adds,  that 
there  are  feven  other  bells  in  Pekin,  caft  in  the  reign  of 
Youlo,  each  of  which  weighs  120,000  pounds.  But  the 
founds  even  of  their  biggell  bells  are  very  poor  ;  being 
jftruck  with  a  wooden  inftead  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  Egyptians  have  none  but  wooden  bells ,  except  one 
brought  by  the  Franks  into  the  monaftery  of  St.  Anthony, 
The  found  of  a  bell  arifes  from  a  vibratory  motion  of  the 
parts  thereof,  much  like  that  of  a  mufical  chord.  The 
Broke  of  the  clapper,  it  is  evident,  mull  change  the  figure 
of  the  bell,  and  of  round  make  it  oval ;  but  the  metal  hav- 
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itig  a  great  degrse  of  elafticity,  that  part  which  the  ftroke 
drove  fartheft  from  the  centre  will  fly  back  again,  and 
this  even  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  than  before:  fo 
that  the  two  points,  which  before  were  the  extremes  of 
the  longer  diameter,  now  become  thofe  of  the  fhorter* 
Thus,  the  circumference  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate 
changes  of  figure,  and  by  means  thereof  gives  that  tre¬ 
mulous  motion  to  the  air,  wherein  sound  confifts. 

M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell  or 
chord,  is  a  compound  of  the  found  of  the  feveral  parts 
thereof ;  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogeneous,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is  fuch  a  per¬ 
fect  mixture  of  all  thefe  founds,  as  conftitutes  one  uni¬ 
form,  fmooth,  even  found :  and  the  contrary  circum- 
ftances  produce  harfhnefs.  This  he  proves  from  the  bells 
differing  in  tune  according  to  the  part  you  ftrike  ;  and 
yet  ftrike  it  any  where,  there  is  a  motion  of  all  the  parts. 
He  therefore  confiders  bells  as  compofed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  rings;  which,  according  to  their  different  di¬ 
menfions,  have  different  tones,  as  chords  of  different  lengths 
have  ;  and,  when  ftruck,  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  imme¬ 
diately  ftruck  determine  the  tone ;  being  fupported  by  a 
fufficient  number  of  confortant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 
Mr.  Haukfbee,  and  others,  have  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  found  of  a  bell  ftruck  under  water,  is  a  fourth 
deeper  than  in  the  air  :  though  Merfenne  fays,  it  is  of  the 
fame  pitch  in  both  elements. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  farther,  placed  on  plains, 
than  on  hills ;  and  (till  farther,  on  valleys,  than  on  plains : 
the  reafon  of  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  affign,  if  it  be 
confidered,  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the  rarer 
is  its  medium  ;  confequently,  thelefs  impulfe  it  receives, 
and  the  lefs  proper  vehicle  it  has  to  convey  it  to  a  diftance. 
There  is  a  curious  obfervation  in  a  paper  of  M.  Reau¬ 
mur’s  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  relating  to 
the  fhape  moft  proper  for  bells,  to  give  them  the  loudeft 
and  cleared  found.  He  obferves,  that  as  pots,  and  other 
veffels  more  immediately  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  life, 
were  doubtlefs  made  before  bells ,  it  probably  happened, 
that  the  obferving  thefe  veffels  to  have  a  found  when 
ftruck,  gave  occafion  to  making  bells ,  intended  only  for 
found,  in  that  form  :  but  that  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
is  the  moft  eligible  figure;  for  lead,  a  metal  which  is,  in 
its  common  llate,  not  at  all  fonorous,  yet  becomes 
greatly  fo  on  its  being  caft  into  a  particular  form,  and 
that  very  different  from  the  common  fhape  of  bells.  In 
melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions  of  cafling  in  fmall 
quantities,  it  is  ufually  done  in  an  iron  ladle;  and  as  the 
whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  remainder,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools  into  a  mafs  of  the  fhape 
of  that  bottom.  This  is  confequently  a  fegment  of  a 
fphere,  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  thinner  towards  the 
edges :  nor  is  the  ladle  any  neceffary  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  fince  if  a  mafs  of  lead  be  caft  in  that  form  in  a 
mould  of  earth  or  fand,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  found 
to  be  very  fonorous.  Now,  if  this  fhape  alone  can  give 
found  to  a  metal  which  in  other  forms  is  perfectly  mute, 
how  much  more  muft  it  neceffarily  give  it  to  other  me¬ 
tals  naturally  fonorous  in  whatever  form.  It  fhould 
feem,  that  bells  would  much  better  perform  their  office  in 
this  than  any  other  form,  and  that  it  muft  particularly 
be  a  thing  of  great  advantage  to  the  fmall  bells  of  com¬ 
mon  houfe-clocks,  which  are  required  to  have  a  fhrill 
note,  and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  fize.  M.  Reau¬ 
mur  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  had  our  forefathers 
had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  found  of 
metals  in  this  fhape,  we  fhould  probably  have  had  all  our 
bells  at  prefent  of  this  form.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1726. 

Bell,  bearing  the ,  fee  Racing. 

R'B.L'LSyfoundcryof.  See  Founder v. 

Bell,  diving.  See  Diving. 

Bells, eleflrical,  are  ufed  in  a  variety  of  entertaining  ex¬ 
periments  by  electricians.  The  apparatus,  which  is  ori¬ 
ginally  of  German  invention,  confifts  of  three  fmall  bells 
lufpended  from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal  ( Plate  Eleflri - 
city,  fig.  2.)  the  two  outermoft  by  chains,  and  that 
in  the  middle,  from  which  a  chain  pafles  to  the  floor,  by 
a  filken  firing.  Two  fmall  nobs  of  brafs  are  alfo  hung 
by  filken  firings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bell  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  apparatus  is 
connected  with  an  eledirified  conductor,  the  outermoft 
bells  fufpended  by  the  chains  will  be  charged,  attradl  the 
clappers,  and  be  ftruck  by  them.  The  clappers  becom¬ 
ing  ele£lrified  likewife  will  be  repelled  by  thefe  bells ,  and 
attra£led  by  the  middle  bell ;  and  difeharge  themfelves 
upon  it  by  means  of  the  chain  extending  to  the  floor. 
After  this,  they  will  be  again  attracted  by  the  outermoft 
bells,  and  thus  by  ftriking  the  bells  alternately,  occafion 
a  ringing,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleafure.  Flafhes 
of  light  will  be  feen  in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  the 
clappers;  and  if  the  eledlrification  be  ftrong,  the  dif¬ 
eharge  will  be  made  without  a£tual  contadl,  and  the 
ringing  will  ceafe.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  connedled 

with 
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with  one  of  thofe  conductors  that  are  ereded  for 
fecuring  buildings  from  lightning,  will  ferve  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  the  approach  and  paffage  of  an  eledrical  cloud. 
Bell,  in  Chemtjlry ,  denotes  a  glafs  veffel  placed  over  fome 
matter  in  a  (late  of  exhalation,  either  to  collect  the  va¬ 
pour,  or  gather  the  flowers. 

Chemical  bells  are  a  fort  of  receptacles  chiefly  ufed  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  oil  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  for  gathering  and  con- 
denfmg  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

Bell,  in  Building,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  body  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compofite  capital,  by  reafon  of  its  refemblance 
to  the  figure  of  a  bell  inverted. 

In  this  fenfe,  bell  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwifecal 
vafe  and  tambour,  fometimes  alfo  corbtil . 

The  naked  of  the  bell  is  always  to  be  even  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  with  the  bottom  of  the  flutings  of  the  column. 
Bell  flower,  in  Botany.  See  Campanula. 

Bells,  hair,  in  Botany.  See  Hyacinth. 

Bell -metal  is  a  compofition  of  tin  and  copper  melted  toge¬ 
ther  in  due  proportion:  which  has  this  property,  that  it 
is  more  fonorous  than  any  of  the  ingredients  taken  apart. 
The  ordinary  proportion  is  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  pounds  of  tin  to  one  hundred  weight  of  copper; 
though  the  proportion  varies  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
bells  ;  a  greater  quantity  of  copper  being  ufed  in  the  greater 
bells  than  in  the  fmaller  ones.  Some  add  lead  and  brafs, 
others  zinc  or  fpelter,  to  the  compofition. 

It  has  long  been  obferved,  that  though  tin  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  copper,  yet  the  gravity  of  the  compound 
bell- metal  is  greater  than  that  of  copper  itfelf.  Notice  has 
been  frequently  taken  of  this  not  uncommon  phenome¬ 
non  in  chemiftry,  from  which  it  appears  that  Archi¬ 
medes’s  propofition  and  tables,  calculated  upon  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  determining  the  proportion  of  two  metals  in  any 
given  compound,  by  hvdroftatical  experiments,  are  lefs  to 
be  depended  upon  than  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed.  Some 
alfo  fpeak  of  a  native  mineral  under  the  denomination  bell- 
metal,  or  bclmettel,  from  which  Becher  affirms  he  procured 
zafFer  and  fmalt. 

Bell -animal,  a  name  given  by  the  writers  on  microfcopi- 
cal  difcoveries  to  a  very  fmall  animal  found  at  the  roots 
of  the  common  duckweed.  The  bodies  of  thefe  animals 
are  fhaped  like  bells,  and  they  have  very  long  and  flender 
tails,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  the  roots  of 
thefe  little  plants.  They  are  ufually  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers  together,  in  a  fort  of  clufters  or  bunches;  and  all  of 
the  fame  bunch  have  always  the  fame  motion,  very  fre¬ 
quently  contracting  themfelves,  and  afterwards  expanding 
all  together  to  the  full  length  of  their  tails.  They  ufually 
contrad  inftantaneoufly ;  but  are  more  flow  in  the  expand¬ 
ing  themfelves  again.  Baker’s  Microf.  p.  90. 

Tizi.  L-mufchus,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  plant  called  bamia  mofchata ,  and  mofch-feed. 

JbELL-pepper,  in  Botany.  See  Capsicum. 

1&EI.L- polype,  in  Zoology,  a  particular  fpecies  of  polype,  the 
extremities  of  whofe  branches  refemble  bells.  See  Tab. 
of  Microfcopical  Objects,  Clafs  1. 

Bel E-wecd,  an  Englifb  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
jacea  nigra,  or  common  knap- weed,  called  alfo  by  many 
Englifh  writers  matfelon. 

BELLADONA  lily.  See  Amaryllis. 

Belladona,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
the  deadly  nightshade,  becaufe  the  ladies  make  acof- 
metic  of  the  juice,  or  diftilled  water,  which  they  ufe  to 
make  their  complexion  fair  and  white.  Ray. 

Others  derive  the  name  from  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
this  plant  :  Quod  infomnis  pulchr as  ojlendat  virgines femi- 
nafque.  Bod.  Comment,  in  Theophraft.  1078. 

BELLA  FRIX,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  ruddy,  glittering  ftar  of  the 
fecond  magnitude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  Orion. 

It  takes  its  name  from  helium,  as  being  anciently  fuppofed 
to  have  great  influence  in  kindling  wars,  and  forming 
warriors. 

BELLE  de  nuit,  in  Botany,  a  name  which  the  French  give 
to  the  flower  of  the  jalap. 

BELLICA  columna,  in  Antiquity,  a  column  near  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  from  which  the  confuls  or  feciales  call;  javelins 
towards  the  enemy’s  country,  by  way  of  declaration  of  war. 

BELLICULI,  or  Bellirici  Marini,  among  Naturalijls , 
denotea  fpecies  of  fea-fhellsof  an  umbilical  figure,  fome¬ 
times  of  a  white  colour,  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  of  a  yellow,  (freaked  with  black  lines,  after  the 
fnail-fafhion. 

BELLING  of  hops,  denotes  their  opening  and  expanding  to 
their  cuftomary  fhape,  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  relation  to 
that  of  a  bell. 

Hops  blow  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  bell  the  latter 
end  of  Augufl  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

BELLIS,  in  Botany.  See  Daisy. 

BELLON,  or  Bell  and,  in  Medicine ,  a  diftemper  very 
common  in  Derbyfhire,  and  other  counties,  where  they 
fmelt  lead-ore;  to  which  beads,  and  even  poultry,  as 
well  as  men,  are  fubjed ;  and  for  this  reafon,  a  certain 
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fpace  round  the  fmelting  houfes  is  called  betlon-g round, 
where  it  is  dangerous  for  any  animal  to  feed.  This  dif- 
order  is  attended  with  languors,  weaknefs,  and  intolerable 
pains,  fenfation  of  gripings  in  the  belly,  and  generally 
coftivenefs.  It  frequently  proves  fatal. 

The  method  of  cure  which  has  been  found  mod  fuccefs- 
ful  in  this  diftemper,  is,  to  give  cremor ,  orcryftalsof  tar¬ 
tar,  in  fmall  dofes,  and  to  repeat  them  frequently,  as  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

BELLONA,  in  Mythology,  abello,  thegoddefs  of  war,  After 
to  Mars.  Before  her  temple  the  herald  fet  a  fpear  on  a 
pillar,  when  any  war  was  proclaimed. 

BELLONARII,  in  Antiquity ,  priefts  of  Bellona,  the  god- 
defs  of  war  and  battles. 

The  Bellonarii  cut  and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives 
and  daggers  in  a  cruel  manner,  to  pacify  the  deity.  In 
this  they  are  Angular,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood, 
not  that  of  other  creatures,  in  facrifice.  In  the  fury  and 
enthufiafm  wherewith  they  were  feized  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  they  ran  about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and 
foretelling  blood  and  flaughter,  devaftations  of  cities,  re¬ 
volutions  of  ftate,  and  the  like  ;  whence  Martial  calls 
them  turba  entheata  Bellonee.  Ladant.  Inft.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
Lucian,  lib.  i.  Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  9.  Minut.  Felix,  p.  298. 
In  after-times  they  feem  to  have  abated  much  of  their 
zeal  and  tranfport,  and  to  have  turned  the  whole  into  a 
kind  of  farce,  contenting  themfelves  with  making  figns 
and  appearances  of  cutting  and  wounds.  Lampridius 
tells  us,  the  emperor  Commodus,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  cru¬ 
elty,  turned  the  farce  again  into  a  tragedy,  obliging  them 
adually  to  cut  and  mangle  their  bodies.  Lamp,  in  Com. 
mod.  cap.  9. 

BELLONIA,  fo  called  after  the  name  of  M.  Bellon,  a  phy¬ 
sician  of  Caen,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the pentandria  monogy- 
ma  clafs.  The  charaders  of  this  plant  are,  that  the 
flower  is  wheel-fhaped,  of  one  leaf  with  a  fhort  tube, 
but  fpread  open  above,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  } 
that  it  hath  five  ftamina  which  clofe  together;  that  the 
germen  is  fituated  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  open  turbinated  feed  veffel, 
ending  in  a  point,  having  one  cell  filled  with  fmall 
round  feeds. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  viz.  Ihrubby  bel- 
Ionia,  with  a  rough  balm  leaf.  This  plant  is  very  common 
in  feveral  of  the  warm  iflands  in  America. 

3ELLOWING,  among  Sportfmen,  is  ufed  for  the  noife 
which  roes  make  in  rutting-hW. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  ufed  to  give  a  brifk  agitation  to  the 
air,  by  enlarging  and  contrading  its  capacity,  and  thus 
expiring  and  infpiring  the  air  by  turns. 

Bellows  are  of  various  kinds,  as  domejlic  bellows,  enamellers 
bellows ,  fmiths  bellows,  &c. 

There  are  fome  bellows  triangular,  which  only  move  on 
one  fide :  others  called  lantern  bellows,  from  their  refem- 
bling  a  paper  latern  :  thefe  move  every  way,  and  yet  ftill 
continue  parallel. 

Mr.  Triewald,  engineer  to  his  Swedifh  majefty,  has  con¬ 
trived  a  kind  of  water-bellows. — This  is  not  the  firft  time 
that  water  has  been  employed  to  blow  the  fire.  The  fame 
it  done  at  Tivoli,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  con¬ 
trivances  for  this  purpofe  are  called  fofft  d’ ac qua. — Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  448.  p.  234. 

Mr.  Sterling  has  given  the  defcription  of  a  water-bellows , 
or  machine  to  blow  fire  by  the  fall  of  water.  Phil. 
Tranf.  NQ  475.  §  19.  Dr.  Lewis’s  Com.  Ph.  Techn.  p. 
269,  &c.  Where  may  be  feen  an  account  of  bel¬ 
lows,  and  of  blowing  machines ,  of  various  conftruc- 
tions,  for  all  kinds  of  furnaces;  and  many  curious  and 
important  remarks  on  the  various  quantity  of  air  afforded 
by  them,  &c. 

The  adion  and  effed  of  bellows  of  every  kind,  whether 
leathern  or  wooden,  wrought  by  water  or  men,  depend 
on  this,  that  the  air  which  enters  them,  and  which  they 
contain  when  raifed,  is  again  compreffed  into  a  narrower 
fpace  when  they  are  clofed.  And,  as  the  air,  like  all 
ocher  fluids,  run  to  that  place  where  it  meets  the  lead 
refiftance,  the  air  muft  of  confequence  fly  out  of  the  pipe 
or  aperture  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  force 
whereby  the  air  is  compreffed,  and  muft  of  confequence 
blow  ftronger  or  weaker,  as  the  velocity  with  which  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  bellows  meet  is  greater  or  leffer. 
The  blaft  alfo  will  laft  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
air  that  was  drawn  into  the  bellows  through  the  valve  or 
wind-clap. 

The  Heffian  bellows  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air  into 
a  mine  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This  M.  Papin 
improved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  into  a  fpiral  one  ; 
and,  with  this,  working  it  only  with  his  foot,  he  could 
make  a  wind  to  raife  two  pound  weight. 

Anarcharfis  the  Scythian  is  recorded  as  the  inventor  of 
bellows.  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  209. 

The  adion  of  bellows  bears  a  near  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Jungs  ;  and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the  latter,  affords  a 
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cooJ  illuftration  of  what  is  called  refpinng  .n  the  former. 
There  are  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood,  without  any 
leather  upon  them ;  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  Dr.  Plot  defcribes  an¬ 
other  ufed  in  the  copper- works  at  Ellaftonm  Staflordihire. 
Nat.  Hift-  StafF.  chap.  4.  fed.  18. 

We  are  alfo  told  of  a  new  fort  of  bellows  to  work  in  vacuo. 
Some  have  even  pretended  to  efFe£t  a  perpetual  motion  by 
a  new  contrived  bellows.  Boyle’s  Works,  abr.  tom.  11. 
p.  503.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  182. 

Smiths  and  founders  bellows ,  whether  Angle  or  double, 
are  wrought  by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a  itring  or 
chain  fattened  thereto,  which  the  workman  pulls,  ihe 
bellows- pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the  tewel.  One  ot  the 
boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play  at  all.  By  drawing 
down  the  handle  of  the  rocker,  the  moveable  board  riles, 
and  by  means  of  a  weight  on  the  top  of  the  upper  board, 

finks  again.  . 

The  bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  re¬ 
ceive  their  motion  from  the  wheels  of  a  water-mill. 
Others,  as  the  bellows  of  enamellers,  are  wrought  by 
means  of  one  or  more  fteps  or  treddles  under  the  work¬ 
man’s  feet.  , 

cotta  fays,  that  the  metal  of  the  Peruvian  mines  of 
Porco  is  eafily  refined  with  bellows  ;  but  that  of  the  mines 
of  Potofi  cannot  be  fufed  with  them,  but  only  by  the 
breath  of  their  fmall  furnaces  built  upon  the  fides  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  directed  where  the  wind  lies. 

The  bellows  of  an  organ  are  fix  feet  long,  and  four  broad ; 
each  having  an  aperture  of  four  inches,  that  the  valve  may 
play  eafy.  There  fliould  likewife  be  a  valve  at  the  nofe 
of  the  bellows ,  that  one  may  not  take  the  air  from  the 
other.  To  blow  an  organ  of  fixteen  feet,  there  are  re¬ 
quired  four  pair  of  thefe  bellows. 

The  bellows  of  organs  are  wrought  by  a  man  called  the 
blower ;  and,  in  fmall  organs,  by  the  foot  of  the  player. 
Bellows,  Bone ,  tpvo-rflnpe;  oyeivoi,  occur  in  Herodotus  for 
thofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals  of  mares, 
in  order  to  diftend  the  uterus ,  and,  by  this  compreflion, 
make  them  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk. 

Bellows,  Hydrofatic,  fee  Hydrostatic. 

BELLUiE,  in  Zoology ,  the  fixth  order  of  the  mammalia  ; 
the  charafter  of  which  is,  that  their  fore-teeth  are  ob- 
tufely  truncated,  their  feet  hoofed,  their  walk  heavy,  and 
their  food  vegetables.  The  genera  of  the  horfe,  hippopo¬ 
tamus,  hog,  and  rhinoceros,  belonging  to  this  order. 
BELLUGA  Jlone,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  calcu¬ 
lus  or  ftone  found  in  the  belluga,  a  large  fifh,  accounted 
a  fpecies  of  fturgeon,  and  called  by  Artedi  accipenjer  tu 
berculis  carens. 

The  fifh  is  much  like  the  fturgeon  in  fhape;  but  its 
fnout  is  fhorter  and  thicker.  Of  its  row  or  fpawn  is 


very  :  and  give  it  conftantly  4in  cafes  of  the  ftone,  and 
diforders  of  the  urinary  parts.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  grair.3 
to  a  dram.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliv.  part  ii.  N°  4. 

BELLULA  bos,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Faulus  Jo- 
vius  to  that  fpecies  of  the  ray  fifh,  which  was  called  by 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers  bos  marinus,  and  by  the 
latter  authors  raja  oxyrynchus .  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  variegated  ray,  with  ten 
prickly  tubercles  on  the  middle  of  the  back. 

BELLY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  whole  Abdomen* 
or  that  region  of  the  body  contained  between  the  feptunt 
tranfverfum ,  the  hypochondria ,  and  pubes. 

Belly  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  confined  fenfe*  for  the  in- 
teftines  alone,  as  containing  the  faces. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  loofenefs  or  coftivenefs  of 
the  belly,  & c. 

Belly  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a  pregnant  woman. 

In  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  the  phrafe  among  Civil 
Lawyers ,  to  put  the  belly  in  pofl'eflion  of  an  eftate. 

Belly  is  alfo  ufed  in  lpeaking  of  the  bodies  of  beads* 
Thus,  we  fay  a  light  belly,  meaning  a  (lender  or  lank 
one:  a  cow-belly,  that  where  the  nbs  being  unable  to 
hold  the  vifeera ,  they  prefs  downwards,  and  bulge  dif- 
agreeably. 

Feeding  horfes  with  grafs,  or  much  hay,  and  few  oats, 
makes  them  grow  cow-bellied.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
horfes  which  are  light  bellied,  and  fiery,  foon  deflroy 
themfelves. 

The  belly  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  of  an  ordinary  bignefs, 
except  in  draught  horfes,  where  the  larger  the  better, 
provided  it  be  round,  and  well  inclofed  within  the  ribs  ; 
rather  extending  upon  the  fides  than  downwards.  Thofe 
horfes  are  apt  to  be  cow-bellied,  which,  having  ftraight 
ribs,  are  great  feeders. 

The  belly  is  fometimes  alfo  denominated  the  body,  cheft, 
gut,  or  flank. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  thick-bellied,  well-bodied  or 
flanked,  when  he  has  large,  long,  and  well-made  ribs, 
neither  too  narrow  nor  too  flat.  A  horfe  again  is  faid 
to  have  no  belly ,  or  body,  or  to  be  thin-flanked,  when 
his  ribs  are  too  narrow  or  fhort,  and  the  flank  turns  up ; 
fo  that  his  body  looks  flanklefs,  like  a  greyhound.  Such 
horfes  are  called  by  the  French  efracs,  and  generally 
prove  fine  and  tender,  not  fit  for  travelling  or  fatigue, 
unlefs  they  feed  very  heartily.  Coach-horfes  are  rejected 
when  they  are  not  well-bellied,  or  well-bodied,  but 
narrow  or  thin-gutted,  feeming  to  have  the  (kin  of  their 
flanks  ftitched  on  their  ribs.  But  a  hunter  is  not  the 
worfe  liked  for  being  light-bellied.  Horfes  pained,  or 
weak  in  their  hind-quarters,  are  commonly  light-bellied. 
Such  as  have  painful  fcratches  in  their  hind-legs  are  found 
to  lofe  their  bellies  extremely. 
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made  cavear ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  large  as  to  yield  Belly  of  a  muscle,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  body  thereof; 
LnnHrpd  weight  of  it.  The  fifh  is  very  common  ascontradiftinguifhedfrom  thetwoextremities.ortendons. 


two  hundred  weight  of  it.  The  fifh  is  very 
and  very  large  in  the  Volga,  near  the  city  of  Aftiacan. 

It  has  been  caught  there  thirty-fix  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
thick.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Don,  and  other  rivers,  and 
in  the  Baltic  and  Cafpian  feas.  See  Accipenser 
It  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  part  of  this  fifh  the 
ftone  is  found.  It  is  found  in  both  fexes,  but  moll  fre- 
quentlv  in  the  male  ;  and  is  found  in  fifh  of  all  ages  and 
fizes.  *  It  is  far  from  being  common,  however ;  for 
in  a  thoufand  fiflies,  there  fometimes  is  not  found  one 
ftone.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  thefe  (tones  are  no  na¬ 
tural  part  of  the  fifh  ;  but  are  mere  morbid  concretions, 
like  the  bezoar  ftones  in  the  animal  which  produces 
them,  or  like  the  ftones  in Jiuman  bladders.  Ihe  fitu- 
ation  or  the  parts  in  which  it  is  found,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  may  allot  it  its  particular  appearances. 

This  ftone  is  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes ;  but  its  moft 
ufual  figure  is  either  globular  or  oval.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh- 
white  colour,  and  of  a  fmooth  and  naturally  polifhed  fur- 
face;  and  it  is  found  from  the  fize  of  a  pigeon  s  egg  to 
that  of  a  goofe.  They  are  ufually  compact,  ponderous 
and  folid,  not  friable,  but  requiring  a  ftrong  blow  to 
break  them.  They  yield  eafily  to  the  faw  :  but  this  de 
faces  their  internal  texture,  which  is  naturally  very  ele¬ 
gant  and  regular.  The  ftones  confift  of  feveral  concen 
trie  coats,  firmly  adhering  to  one  another,  formed  about 
a  nucleus,  which  generally  appears  to  be  fome  heteroge¬ 
neous  fubftance. 

But  another  very  obvious  circumftance  there  is  in  its 
ftru&ure,  which  makes  it  greatly  different  from  all  other 
ftones  of  this  kind,  that  is,  its  radiated  ftru&ure,  it  being 
compofed  of  a  number  of  regular  and  even  Jlria  running 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  reprefenting,  both 
in  colour  and  form,  the  flakes  of  the  terra  foliata  tartar  i, 
or  the  ftciated  fpicula  of  antimony. 

If  the  ftone  be  (craped  to  powder,  and  fprinkled  upon  a 
hot  iron,  it  gives  a  faint  urinous  fmell,  and  calcines  into  a 
light,  infipid,  greyifh  earth. 

The  people  about  the  Volga  efteem  it  greatly,  and  ac¬ 
count  it  to  have  great  virtues ;  they  fay  it  promotes  deli- 


ascontradiftinguifhedfrom  the  two  extremities,  or  tendons. 
From  the  conditions  of  this,  mufcles  are  divided  into  mo- 
nogaftric,  or  fingle-bellied  ;  and  diagaftric,  or  double- 
bellied.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  258. 

Lower  will  have  all  the  mufcles  to  be  digaftric,  or  double- 
bellied  ;  in  which  he  is  feconded  by  Hoffman,  and  others. 
Belly-ac^  weed,  a  name  given  in  America  to  a  fpecies  of 
th  ejatropha.  See  Cass  A  da. 

Belly,  Dragon's,  venter  dr aconis,  is  ufed  by  fome  Afrono - 
mers  to  denote  the  point  in  a  planet’s  orbit,  wherein  it  has 
its  greateft  latitude,  or  is  farther  diftant  from  the  ecliptic  ; 
more  frequently  called  its  limit. 

BELOAR,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  ftone,  otherwife 
called  winuRts. 

BELOMANCY,  Belomantia,  a  kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  arrows,  pradlifed  in  the  Eaft,  but  chiefly  among 
the  Arabians. 

The  word  is  of  Greek  origin;  compounded  of 
arrow,  and  ^avTstot,  divination .• 

Belomancy  has  been  performed  in  different  ways :  one 
was,  to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrows,  and  put  eleven,  or  more 
of  them,  into  a  bag;  thefe  were  afterwards  drawn  out, 
according  as  they  were  marked,  or  not,  they  judged  of 
future  events. 

Another  way  was,  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one  of 
which  was  written.  God  orders  it  me ;  on  another,  God 
forbids  it  me ;  and  upon  the  third,  nothing  at  all.  Thele 
were  put  into  a  quiver,  out  of  which  they  drew  one  of 
the  three  at  random  ;  if  it  happened  to  be  that  with  the 
firft  infeription ;  the  thing  they  confulted  about  was  to 
be  done  ;  if  it  chanced  to  be  that  with  the  fecond  inferip¬ 
tion,  it  was  let  alone;  and  if  it  proved  to  be  that  with¬ 
out  infeription,  they  drew  over  again. 

Belomancy  is  an  ancient  practice,  and  probably  that  which 
Ezekiel  mentions,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  21.  At  leaf!  St. 
Jerom  underftands  it  fo,  and  obferves  that  the  pra&ice 
was  frequent  among  the  Aflyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Something  like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofea,  chap.  iv. 
only  that  Jlaves  are  there  mentioned  inflead  of  arrows, 
which  is  tather  rhabdomancy  than  belomancy. — Grotius,  a& 
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^ell  as  Jerorh,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  fhetvs 
that  they  prevailed  much  among  the  Magi,  Chaldeans, 
and  Scythians  ;  whence  they  puffed  to  the  Sclavonians, 
and  thence  to  the  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  obferves, 
made  ufe  of  belomancy. 

BELONE,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  by  which  fome  of  the 
naturalifts  have  called  the  ACUs  Oppiani,  called  in  Englilh 
the  horn-filh,  or  gar-fifh,  a  fpecies  of  the  esox.  The 
name  is  retained  by  Linnaeus. 

BELSEBUL,  a  fpecies  of  the  Jim'ia ,  with  a  bearded  black 
tail. 

BELT,  BalthEUS,  propeily  denotes  a  kind  of  military 
girdle,  ufually  of  leather,  wherewith  the  i'word  or  other 
weapons  are  fuftained. 

Belts  are  knpwn  among  the  ancient  and  middle-age  wri¬ 
ters  by  divers  names,  as  £am,  faycx,  zona ,  cingulum ,  re- 
miniculum ,  rinca ,  or  rtnga,  and  baldrellus . 

The  belt  was  an  effential  piece  of  the  ancient  armour ;  in- 
fomuch  that  we  fometimes  find  it  ufed  to  denote  the 
■whole  armour.  Pott.  Arch.  Grrec.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
In  later  ages,  the  belt  was  given  to  a  perfon  when  he  was 
raifed  to  knighthood  ;  whence  it  has  alio  been  ufed  as  a 
badge  or  mark  of  the  knightly  order. 

The  denomination  belt  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  ban¬ 
dages  in  ufe  among  furgeons,  &c. 

Thus  we  meet  with  quickfilver  belts,  ufed  for  the  itch. 
A  later  writer  deferibes  a  belt  for  keeping  the  belly  tight, 
and  difeharging  the  water  in  the  operation  of  tapping. 
Medic.  Eff.  Edinb.  tom.  i.  p.  218. 

Belt,  or  Belt  is, in  Ecclejiajlical  Writer  s  of  the  Middle  Age, 
denotes  a  fort  of  firing  of  beads. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  frequent  difeafe  in  fheep,  cured  by  cutting 
their  tails  off,  and  laying  the  fore  bare  ;  then  calling 
mould  on  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goofe-greafe. 

Belts,  Fafc'ns,  in  AJlronomy,  two  zones  or  girdles  fur 
rounding  Jupiter’s  body,  more  lucid  than  the  relt,  and 
terminated  by  parallel  lines  ;  being  fometimes  broader, 
and  fometimes  narrower,  nor  conflantly  taking  up  the 
fame  places  in  his  difk. 

Dark  fpots  have  been  frequently  obferved  on  Jupiter’s 
belts.  Caffini  has  alfo  difeovered  a  permanent  one  in  the 
moll  northern  part  of  the  moll;  fouthern  belt :  by  this  he 
has  determined  the  length  of  Jupiter’s  day;  that  is,  the 
time  of  his  revolution  on  his  axis,  which  is  finilhed  in  q 
hours  56  minutes.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  io.  and  vol.  lxiii. 
part  i.  N°  1 1.  p.  73.. 

Some  aftronomers  take  the  belts  to  be  feas,  which  alter¬ 
nately  cover,  and  leave  bare  large  countries  of  the  Jovial 
world.  The  fpots  are  by  thefe  writers  conje£lured  to  be 
gulfs  in  thofe  feas,  perhaps  as  big  as  our  ocean,  and 
fometimes  full,  fometimes  dry.  M.  Azout  rather  ima¬ 
gined  the  fpots  to  be  protuberances  of  the  belts.  Hift. 
Acad.  Sc.  1708.  1692.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  34.  1.  15. 

But  the  generality  of  allronomers  take  the  fpots,  we  mean 
the  traufparent  and  moveable  ones,  for  the  fhadows  of 
Jupiter’s  fateilites. 

The  belts  of  Jupiter  were  firft  obferved,  and  deferibed  by 
Huygens,  in  his  Syft.  Saturnin.  p.  7. 

Caffini  alfo  fpeaks  of  belts  of  Saturn  ;  being  three  dark, 
llraight,  parallel  bands,  or  fafeia,  on  the  difk  of  that 
planet. 

Saturn’s  belts  do  not  appear  to  be  inherent  on  his  globe, 
as  thofe  of  Jupiter  are;  but  rather  to  be  large  dark  rings 
at  a  distance  from  the  planet,  and  furrounding  his  b6dy. 
Some  imagine  them  to  be  clouds  in  his  atmofphere.  The 
middlemoll  feems  to  be  the  fhadow  of  Saturn’s  ring. 
Hift.  Acad.  Sc.  1715. 

Belts,  in  Navigation,  denote  certain  {freights  near  the 
Sound,  through  which  fhips  muft  pafs  going  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  German  ocean. 

The  Belts  belong  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  exafls  a 
toll  of  all  Ships  which  pafs  them  excepting  the  Swedes, 
who  are  exempt  from  it. 

BELVIDERE,  an  Italian  term,  denoting  a  fine  profperfl. 
The  name  is  more  peculiarly  given  to  a  pavilion  on  the 
top  of  a  building,  or  an  eminence  in  manner  of  a  plat¬ 
form  in  a  garden,  fuftained  by  a  terrace-wall,  or  a  maf- 
five  of  turf,  contrived  for  the  fake  of  commanding  a 
large  or  beautiful  profpeot. 

BelvIDERE,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  the  chenopodium. 
BELULCU  VI,  a  chirurgical  inftrument  of  various  figures, 
contrived  for  extra&ing  darts,  arrows,  or  the  like,  from 
wounds. 

Hence  alfo  the  denomination  belulcum  ;  quaji  to  @0.0; 

£\K  UV. 

BELUS,  in  Mythology,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  ;  and  if,  as  lome  fuppofe,  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
his  temple,  one  of  the  moll  ancient  among  the  pagans. 
The  kings  of  Babylon  amaffed  immenfe  treafures  in  this 
place,  which  were  pillaged  by  Xerxes  on  his  return  from 
the  expedition  into  Greece.  Herod,  lib.  i. 

BF.MA  (3ii ui,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  ftep  or  pace. 

The  bcniu  mace  a  kind  of  itinerary  meafure  among  the 
Vol.  1.  N-  38. 
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Greeks,  whofe  length  was  equivalent  to  one  cubit,  dnvi 
two  thirds,  or  ten  palms. 

hence  alfo  the  term  0nfs.a7i(?iy,  to  meafure  a  road. 

Lem  a,  in  Ecclcfiafiical  Writers ,  denotes  tire  ultar-pait,  or 
fan&uary,  in  the  ancient  churches. 

In  which  fenfe,  bema  made  the  third  or  innermoft  part 

^  of  the  church,  anlwering  to  the  chancel  among  us. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifliop’s  chair,  feat,  or  throne, 
placed  in  the  fandluary.  It  was  called  bema  from  the 
fteps  by  which  it  was  to  be  afeended. 

Bema  was  alio  ufed  for  the  reader's  defk. 

11ns  in  the  Gteek  church  was  denominated  $yic/.q i  yv'rccv^ 
in  the  Latin  church  ambo. 

Bema  is  mere  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  Manichecs  altar,  which 
was  in  a  different  place  from  that  ot  the  catholi,  s. 

Bema  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  this  feci  to  the  an- 
niverfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was. killed,  which  with 
them  was  a  folemn  feait,  and  day  of  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaft  confided  in 
fetting  out  and  adorning  their  bema,  or  altar,  with  great 
magnificence. 

BEMEI  RE,in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  thePortuguefe 
in  the  Brafils  call  a  greenifh  black  bird  of  the  darling 
kind,  common  there,  and  more  generally  known  by  its 
Brafilian  name  pitangua-gu acu. 

BEMlLUCIUS,  in  Mythology ,  a  furname  of  Jupiter,  re- 
prefented  young  and  beardiefs. 

BEN,  or  Be  hen,  in  Pharmacy,  denotes  a  medicinal  root, 
celebrated,  elpecially  among  the  Atabs,  for  its  aroma¬ 
tic,  cardiac,  and  alexiterial  virtues. 

T  here  are  two  kinds  of  bens,  viz.  the  white  ben ,  which  is 
inlipid,  making  little  impreffion  on  ihe  tongue,  befides  that 
ol  a  little  bit  tern  els  which  it  leaves  behind  it,  and  in  ppofed 
by  fome  modern  botanifts  to  be  the  lame  w  thour  lychnis 
terrefris,  by  others  called  the papaver  fpumeum.  Bed  ben, 
is  fibrous,  brown  without,  and  reddifh  within  ;  fuppoied  to 
be  the  root  of  a  ipecies  of  limonium ,  or  /^-lavender. 

1  hey  are  both  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  have  much 
the  1  a  me  virtues,  being  fubdituted  tor  each  other ;  they 
mud  be  cholcn  dry,  and  of  an  aromatic  adringent  tafte. 

Ben,  or  Ben-tzw/,  a  lruic  about  the  fize  of  a  fiiberd,  the 
produdl  of  a  middle-fizcd  tree,  faid  to  refemble  the 
bitch,  and  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and. 
in  America.  It  is  the  guilandina  moringa  of  Linnreus  ; 
and  the  tame,  the  wood  of  which  is  called  the  lignum 
nephriticum.  Lemery,  in  his  Di&ionnaire  des  Drogues, 
mentions  feveral  kinds  of  this  fruit.  It  is  called  glam  tin-  % 
guentaria ,  becaufe  it  yields  an  oil  by  expreffion,  which  is 
ufed  by  perfumers  in  perfuming  other  oils,  and  never 
turns  rancid  ;  as  being  a  detergent,  it  is  thought  piopei' 
in  cutaneous  difeafes,  See.  Geoffroy. 
io  impregnate  oil  of  ben  with  the  odour  of  flowers,  dip 
fome  fine  carded  cotton  in  the  oil,  and  put  it  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  fome  proper  vefiel ;  on  this  fpread  a  thick  layer 
of  freffr  flowers,  and  above  them  more  cotton  dipped 
in  oil,  and  thus  alternately Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum,  till  the 
vefiel  be  full;  and  then  by  digestion,  during  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  water-?, ath,  the  oil  will  receive  the 
odour  of  the  flowers.  As  the  oil  of  ben  does  not  become 
rancid,  at  lead  for  years,  it  is  the  bell  menjlruum  for  ex¬ 
trading  the  odoriferous  parts  of  rofes,  jonquils,  and 
many  other  flowers,  which  yield  little  or  no  effential  oil 
by  dijlillation,  but  impart  their  fragrance  to  expreffed  oil. 

BENFE  lapis,  in  the  Natural  Hi/lory  of  the  Ancients ,  the 
name  given  by  the  earlieft  writers  to  that  follile  body, 
afterwards  called  Thracius  lapis. 

BENCH.  See  Banc,  Bank,  Sec. 

Bench,  King's.  See  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

B  E n c H ,  free.  See  Fr  e  e -bench. 

Bench -widow.  See  Widow. 

BENCHERS,  i  nan  inn  of  court,  the  feigniors  of  the  houfe, 
who  have  the  government  and  direction  thereof ;  and 
out  of  whom  is  yearly  chofen  a  treafurer,  Sec. 

BEND,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  or  bearing,  formed  by 
two  lines  drawn  diagonally,  or  athwait,  from  the 
dexter  chief  of  the  fiiield  to  the  finiller  bafe  ;  being  fup- 
pofed  to  reprefent  a  flioulder-belt,  or  fcarf,  worn  over 
the  ftioulder.— See  Tab.  Herald. fig.  7. 

The  bend  is  one  of  the  ten  honouiaole  ordinaries,  contain¬ 
ing  a  third  part  of  the  field  when  charged,  and  a  fifth 
when  plain. — It  is  fometimes  indented,  ingrailed,  Sec. 
Heralds  fpeak  of  a  bend  dexter,  and  a  bend jinijler. 

A  bend  is  fubdivided  into  a  benlet ,  or  bandelet,  which  is  the 
fixth  part  of  the  field  ;  a  garter,  which  is  the  moiety  of 
a  bend ;  a  cofi,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend ;  and  a 
ribband ,  which  is  the  moiety  of  a  cojl. 

Bend  dexter,  is  that  properly  and  ablolutely  called  a  bend, 
as  above  defined. — The  word  dexter  is  ufually  annexed  to 
prevent  miftakes,  and  diftinguifii  it  from  the 

Bend  Jmifter,  which  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  after  the  French  heralds,  a  bar,  barre. 

The  bend Jinijler  is  fubdivided  into  the  fcarf,  or  fcarp,  ami 
the  batoon  :  which  latter  is  the  fourth  part  ol  the  bend , 
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and  the  moft  ufual  maik  of  illegitimacy ;  but  theft  it 
never  extends  it feif  quite  athwart  the  (hield,  but  is  cut 
off  a  little  at  each  end.  See  BasTon,  and  fig.  6. 

When  two  ltraight  lines  drawn  within  the  bend  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  outward  edges  of  it,  this  is  called  voiding  ■, 
and  he  that  bears  it,  is  faid  to  bear  a  bend  voided . 

Tarty  ter  Bend,  dexter.  See  Parti. 

Point  in  Bend.  See  Point. 

BENDIDIA,  (ievhfoi a,  in  Antiquity,  folemn  feafts  held  by  ( 
the  Athenians  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  the  month  I  ra- 
gelion,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Diana. 

The  word  is  formed  of  j3tvh;,  a  denomination  of  Diana, 
according  to  Strabo,  or  of  the  moon,  according  to  Suidas, 
•which  amounts  to  the  fame. 

The  bendldia  were  held  in  the  Piraeus,  and  bore  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  bacchanalia. 

BENDING.  M.  Bernouilli  has  a  difeourfe  on  the  bending 
of  fprings,  or  elaftic  bodies.  M.  Amontons  gives  feve- 
ral  experiments  concerning  the  bending  of  ropes.  Ihe 
fri&ion  of  a  rope  bent,  or  wound  round  an  immoveabie 
cylinder,  is  fufficient,  with  a  very  fmall  power,  tofullain 
vet y  great  weights.' Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1703*  ijo^.  1099. 
Divers  methods  have  been  contrived. for  bending  timber, 
in  order  to  fupply  crooked  planks,  and  pieces  lor  build¬ 
ing  fhips  :  M.  Dalefme  ingenioufly  enough  propofed  to 
have  the  young  trees  bent,  while  growing  in  the  foreft. 
The  method  of  bending  planks  by  a  fand-heat,  now  ufed 
in  the  king’s  yards  at  Deptford,  was  invented  by  captain 
Cumberland.  Phil.  Tran f.  N°  371.  p.  75. 

The  bending  of  boards,  and  other  pieces  of  timber  for 
curved  works  in  joinery,  is  effected  by  holding  them  to 
the  fire,  then  giving  them  the  figure  required,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  this  figure  by  tools  for  the  purpofe. 

A  method  has  been  lately  invented  and  pra£tifed  for 
bending  pieces  of  timber,  lo  as  to  make  the  wheels  of 
carriages  without  joints.  See  Wheels. 

Bending,  in  the  Sea  Language. — They  fay,  bend  the  cable, 

.  when  it  is  to  be  made  fait  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor* — To 
bend  two  cables ,  fignifiqs  to  tie  them  together  with  a  knot, 
which,  though  lefs  fure  than  fplicing,  is  fooner  done. 

To  unbend  the  cable,  is  to  loofen  it  from  the  ring  of  the 
anchor;  which  is  done  when  a  fhip  defigns  to  be  long 
at  fea. 

To  bend  a  main  fail ,  is  to  make  it  faff  to  the  yard  in  its 
proper  place. 

BENDS,  in  a  fhip,  are  the  fame  with  wailes,  or  wales, 
which  are  the  outermoll  timbers  of  a  fhip,  on  which  men 
fet  their  feet  in  climbing  up. 

They  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  the  firfi,  ficcond,  and 
third  bend:  they  help  much  to  ftrengthen  the  lhip,  and 
have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foothooks  bolted  into  them. 

BENDY,  Bande',  in  Blazonry,  denotes  an  efcutcheon’s 
being  divided  bend-wife  into  an  even  number  of  parti¬ 
tions,  varying  of  metal  and  colour. —  If  they  be  odd,  the 
ffeld  muff  firlt  be  named,  and  then  the  number  of  bends. 
In  England,  the  number  is  always  made  even  ;  in  other 
countries  this  is  not  regarded. 

The  fay  bendy  of  four,  bendy  of  fix,  &c. 

Botj-Bendy.  See  Barry. 

Counter- Bendy.  See  Counter. 

Prt/y-BENDY.  See  Paly. 

BENE.  See  De  Bene  EJJ'e. 

BENEAPED,  in  the  Sea  Language ,  is  faid  of  a  fhip,  when 
the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  off  the 
ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the  bar. 

BENEDICITE  is  a  name  given  to  the  hymn,  orfongof  the 
three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace  ;  by  reafon  of  its  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  words  bcnedicite  omnia  opera  Dominum. 
The'ufe  of  the  bcnedicite  is  very  ancient ;  it  appearing  to 
have  been  fung  in  all  the  Chriftian- churches,  as  early  as 
St.  Chryfoftom’s  time. 

BENEDICTINS,  or  Benedictin  order,  is  an  order  of 
monks,  who  profefs  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedi£I, 
or  Benet,  of  Nurfia,  who  was  born  about  the  year  480. 
The  BenediCtins  are  thofe  properly  called  monachi,  monks  ; 
the  other  orders  are  better  denominatedyW*r.r,  or  reli¬ 
gious. 

In  the  canon  law,  the  BenediCtins  are  called  Black  Monks, 
being  diltinguiflied  from  the  other  orders  by  the  colour 
of  their  habit  ;  and  not  by  the  name  of  their  patriarch, 
St.  Benedift. — Among  us  they  were  formerly  alio  deno¬ 
minated  Black  Friers. 

The  BenediCtins  wear  a  loofe  black  gown,  with  large  wide 
fleeves,  and  a  capuche  on  their  heads,  ending  in  a  point 
behind. 

The  lift  of  faints  of  the  Benedictin  order  is  very  ample  ; 
but  they  are  accufed  by  Baronius,  and  many  other  wri¬ 
ters,  of  putting  many  in  the  lift  who  were  never  of  the 
order. 

For  fix  hundred  years  after  the  ereftion  of  the  Benedict  in 
order,  moft  of  the  European  monks  were  followers  of 
this  rule  :  whatever  other  names  they  went  by,  Carthu- 
fians,  Cittercians,  Grandimonteufes,  Premonftratenfes, 
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Cluniacs,  Sec.  they  were  but  different  branches  of  the 
BenediCtins ,  till  about  the  year  122O,  when  the  Domini¬ 
cans  and  Francifcans  took  new  rules. 

Hofpinian  reckons  no  iefs  than  twenty-three  religious  or¬ 
ders  that  fprang  from  this  one. 

According  to  the  Benedict  in  computation,  there  have  been 
of  this  order  24  popes,  200  cardinals,  7000  archbifhops, 
15000  bifliops,  15,700  abbots,  4000  faints,  40,000  con- 
felFors,  above  3000  martyrs  and  apoftles,  who  have  con¬ 
verted  30  provinces  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  befides  empe¬ 
rors,  kings,  &c. 

The  Benedict  ins,  though  but  one  order,  are  divided  into 
feveral  congregations,  which  have  their  peculiar  cuftoms 
and  obfervances  different  from  the  reft. 

Each  of  thele  are  fubdivided  into  provinces,  which  have 
their  general  chapters.  This  order  is  faid  to  have  been 
brought  into  England  about  the  year  596. 

The  Englifli  congregation,  which  had  lubfifted  from  the 
time  of  the  miflioti  of  St.  Aultin,  was  deftroyed  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  by  degrees  reduced  to  one  (ingle  man  ; 
father  Buckley,  who  in  1607,  procured  a  re-eftablilh-- 
ment  of  the  congregation,  at  Doway,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  where  it  (till  fubfifls  in  a  kind  of  dependency  on 
that  of  St.  Valladolid  in  Spain. 

At  the  general  chapters  they  chufe  provincials,  with  their 
afliftants,  for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  who  have  jurifdiction  over  the  millionaries  em¬ 
ployed  therein.  They  are  governed  by  a  prefident-gene- 
ral,  and  three  definitOks,  chofen  every  three  years. 
At  their  admiffion  they  make  a  fourth  vow,  viz.  that 
they  will  go  to  the  million  in  England,  and  return  when 
their  fuperiurs  think  fit. 

Benedictin  nuns,  are  religious  women  who  embrace  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£b  of  bleffing, 
or  giving  praife  to  God,  or  returning  thanks  for  his  fa¬ 
vours. 

Hence  alfo  benediction  is  (till  applied  to  the  a£t  of  faying 
grace  before  or  after  meals. 

Neither  the  ancient  Jews,  nor  Chriftians,  ever  eat  with¬ 
out  a  (hort  prayer. 

The  Jews  are  obliged  to  rchearfe  a  hundred  benedictions 
per  day  ;  of  which,  eighty  are  to  be  Ipoken  in  the 
morning.  Vitring.  de  Synag.  Vet.  lib.  iii. 

Rabbi  Nehemiah  Baruch,  in  1688,  publifhed  a  difeourfe 
011  the  manner  wherein  the  facerdotal  benediction  is  to  be 
pronounced.  In  the  Synagogue  of  Ferrara,  it  is  rather 
lung  than  fpoken. 

Ihe  cuitom  of  receiving  benediction,  by  bowing  the  head 
before  the  bilhops,  is  very  ancient,  and  was  founiverfal, 
that  emperors  themfelves  did  not  decline  this  mark  of 
fub  million. 

Under  the  name  bcndiCiion ,  the  Hebrews  alfo  frequently 
underftand  the  prefents  which  friends  make  to  one  an¬ 
other,  in  all  probability  becaufe  they  are  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  bleflings  and  compliments,  both  from  thofe 
who  give,  and  thole  who  receive  them. 

Benediction,  nuptial,  the  external  ceremony  performed 
by  the  prieft  in  the  office  of  matrimony. 

The  nuptial  benediction  is  not  effential  to,  but  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  a  marriage  in  the  civil  law. 

Benediction,  beatic ,  benedidio  beatica,  is  the  vivaticum 
given  to  dying  perfons. 

The  pope  begins  all  his  bulls  with  this  form :  Salutcm  & 

apojlolicc.m  benedittionem. 

Benedicion,  regular,  that  conferred  by  abbots  on  their 
monks,  or  by  a  fenior  monk  on  a  junior. 
BenedictionE  privari ,  to  be  deprived  of  benediiftion,. 
was  a  kind  of  punifliment  inflicted  on  monks,  wherebv, 
when  the  reft  received  the  abbot’s  bleffing,  the  offenders 
were  difmiffed  without  it. 

Benediction  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  ceremony, 
whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  facred,  or  venerable. 

In  this  fenfe  benediction  differs  from  confecration,  as  in 
the  latter  undlion  is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the  former. 
Thus  the  chalice  is  confecrated,  and  the  pix  bleffed,  as 
the  former,  not  the  latter  is  anointed  ;  though  in  the 
common  ulage  thele  two  words  are  applied  promifeu- 
oufly. 

The  fpirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of  fuperflition,  has  intro¬ 
duced  -into  the  Romilh  church  benedictions  for  aimoft 
every  thing. — We  read  of  forms  of  benediction  for  wax 
candles,  for  boughs,  for  allies,  for-church-veffels,  and 
ornaments;  for  flags  or  enfigns,  arms,  firft-fruits,  houfes, 
{hips,  pafchal-eggs,  cilicium ,  or  the  hair-cioth  of  peni¬ 
tents,  church-yards,  &c. 

Benediction  of  arms  was  a  fort  of  public  confecration  of 
the  weapons,  and  enfigns,  before 'the  entering  on  a  war, 
by  a  fiumula  of  words,  and  ceremonies  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

BENEDIC  EIONALIS  liber,  an  ancient  church  bock,  con¬ 
taining  the  forms  of  the  divers  forts  of  leuediCiuns  given 
by  bilhops,  priefts,  &c. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  beneditlioYialis  liber  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
described  bv  Larobecius. 

BENEDICTUM,  an  epithet  formerly  given  to  lenient,  or 
gentle  operating  medicines;  more  el'pecially  rhubarb. 

In  this  fenfe  we  find,  in  fome  difpenfatory  writers,  bene- 
dittum  laxativum ,  ufed  for  lenitive  ele&ary.  Though  in 
others,  bcnedidla  laxativa ,  or  the  blejjed  laxative ,  denotes 
another  eafy  purge,  made  up  of  turbith,  diagrydium , 
fpurges,  hermoda&yls,  anife-feeds,  fennel-feeds,  Jal- 

gemnue ,  and  honey.  .  ... 

bchroder  alfo  gives  the  appellation  aqua  benedifla  to  his 
emetic;  and  MynGcht  does  the  fame  to  his  aqua  ferpy  lli, 
or  water  of  wild  thyme. 

Some  have  called  the  philofopher’s  done  lapis  benedittus. 

BenedicTU m  vinum.  See  Vinum. 

BEMEDICrUS,  carduus.  See  Thistle. 

BENEDITTO  facco.  See  San  Benito. 

BENEFICE,  Beneficium,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a 
church  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of 
divine  fervice  ;  or  the  revenue  itfelf,  ailigned  to  an  eccle- 
fiaflical  perfon  for  life,  in  return  for  his  performing  the 
fervice  of  the  church. 

A!!  church  preferments,  except  biflioprics,  are  called  be¬ 
nefices  \  and  all  benefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fometimes 
called  dignities  :  but  we  now  ordinarily  diftinguilh  be¬ 
tween  benefice  and  dignity ,  by  applying  the  word  dignity  to 
bilhopricks,  deanries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebends  ;  and 
benefice  to  parfonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 

The  term  benefice  comes  to  us  from  the  old  Romans  who 
ufing  to  diftribute  part  of  the  lands  they  had  conquered 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  their  foldiers  ;  thole  who 
enjoyed  fuch  rewards,  were  called  beneficiarii ,  and  the 
lands  themfelves  bencficia ,  as  being  held  on  the  pure  be¬ 
nefice  and  liberality’  of  the  fovereign.  Thefe  benefices 
at  fir  ft  were  given  for  life  only  ;  but  afterwards  they  be¬ 
came  hereditary  and  patrimonial.  _ 

From  the  Romans,  both  the  name  and  the  thing  pafied 
into  France  and  England,  with  this  difference,  as  Mr. 
Blount  obferves,  that  benefices  were  not  given  as  mere  gra¬ 
tuities  for  paft  fervices,  but  as  warrants  for  future  ones, 
and  were  accordingly  held  by  the  tenure  of  ferving,  on 
occafion,  in  the  wars,  & c.  So  that  what  was  before  a 
benefice ,  became  now  converted  into  a  FEE,  and  serv  ice. 
There  is  an  obvious  reference  in  the  term  benefice  to  the 
feudal  fyftem,  which  was  incorporated  in  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe.  As  the  lands  of  all  private  proprietors 
were  holden  of  the  prince,  and  becaufe  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  gratuitous  donations,  denominated  bencficia ,  the 
pope  aflumed  the  privilege  of  a  feudal  lord,  arid  claimed 
the  authority  of  -diftributing  the  preferments  of  the 
church  at  pleafure;  and  hence  the  care  of  the  louls  of  a 
parifh  came  to  be  called  a  benefice .  Blackflone  s  Comm, 
vol.  iv.  p.  106.  ed  1769. 

Hence,  doubtlefs,  came  the  term  benefice  to  be  applied  to 
church  livings  ;  for,  befide  that  the  ecclefiaftics  held  for 
life  like  the  foldiers,  the  riches  of  the  church  arofe  from 
the  beneficence  of  princes.  _  . 

As  to  the  origin  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices ,  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  firft  di¬ 
vided  :  it  is  certain,  till  the  fourth  century,  all  the  re¬ 
venues  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bifhops,  who  diftributed 
them  by  their  ceconomy  ;  they  confided  principally  in 
alms,  and  voluntary  contributions. — As  the  church  came 
to  have  lands,  parts  thereof  were  affigned  for  the  fub- 
f, (fence  of  the  clerks,  and  called  benefices  ;  of  which  we 
find  fome  traces  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  century  :  but  then 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  certain  partition, 
nor  any  precife  quota  alloted  to  each  particular  ;  but  the 
allotments  were  abfolutely  difcretional  till  about  the 
twelfth  century. 

At  firft,  each  was  contented  with  a  fingle  benefice,  but 
pluralities  were,  by  degrees,  introduced,  on  pretence  of 
equity  :  for,  a  fingle  benefice  being  fometimes  fcarce 
thought  a  competency,  the  prieft  was  allowed  two:  as 
his  quality,  or  occafions,  incrcafed,  fo  the  number  of  be¬ 
nefices  that  were  to  fupporl  him  were  increafed  too.  Hence 
fome,  affe&ing  to  equal  princes  in  quality,  pretend  to 
revenues  anfwerable  to  it. 

The  canonifts  diftinguilh  three  ways  of  vacating  a 
benefice ,  viz.  de  jure ,  de  Jatlo,  and  by  the  fcntence  of  a 
jud-rc.- A  benefice  is  vacated  de  jure,  when  the  perfon 
enjoying  it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  expreffed  in 
laws,  as  herefy,"  fimony,  &c.  —  A  benefice  is  vacated  de 
fadto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  by  the  natural  death,  or  the  re- 
fignauon  of  the  incumbent:  which  refignation  may  be 
cither  exprefs,  or  tacit  ;  as  when  he  engages  in  a  date, 
„  &c.  inconfiftent  with  it ;  as  among  the  Pvomamfts,  by 

marrying,  entering  a  religious  order,  or  the  like.  A 
benefice  becomes  vacant  by  the  fentence  oj  a  judge,  by  way 
of  punifhment  for  certain  crimes,  as  concubinage,  per 
jury,  forcery,  &c.  See  Degradation. 

Bcncfccs  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  \ntofmple,  and  fa- 
cer dotal :  in  the  firft,  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read 
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prayers,  fing,  &c.  Such  are  canonries,  chaplainfliipsj 
chantries,  &c. — The  fecond  are  charged  with  a  cure  of 
fouls,  or  the  direction  and  guidance  of  confciencesj 
Such  are  the  vicarages,  redfories,  & c. 

T.  he  Romanifts,  again,  diftinguilh  benefices  into  regular 
and  fecular. 

Regular  or  titular  Benefices,  are  thofe  held  by  a  religious, 
or  a  regular,  who  has  made  profefiion  of  fome  religious 
order.  Such  are  abbeys,  priories  conventual,  & c. 

Or  rather,  regular  benefice  is  that  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  any  but  a  religious  ;  either  by  its  foundation, 
by  the  inftitution  of  fome  fuperior,  or  by  preieriptiori. 
For  prefcription,  forty  years  pofi'efliou  by  a  religious, 
makes  the  benefice  regular. 

Secular  Benefices,  are  thofe  which  are  only  to  be  given 
to  fecular  priefts,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  any  monaftic  order. 

All  benefices  are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made 
appear.  They  are  called  fecular  benefices,  beciule  held  by 
feculars.  Of  which  kind  are  almolt  all  cures. 

Some  benefices  regular  in  themfelves,  have  been  fecu- 
lanfed  by  the  pope’s  bull.  See  Regular  and  Se¬ 
cular. 

A  Benefice,  in  commcndam,  is  that,  the  diretlion  and  ma¬ 
nagement  whereof,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given,  or  re¬ 
commended  to  an  ecclefiaftic  for  a  certain  time,  till  it 
may  be  conveniently  provided  for.  See  Comm  en  dam. 
Benefices,  Conjijlorial ,  in  the  French  Cufloms ,  are  thofe 
of  royal  foundation,  which  were  elective  before  the 
concordat,  and  are  now  nominated  by  the  king  of 
France. 

They  are  called  conJiJlcriaU  becaufe,  on  the  king’s  nomi¬ 
nation,  they  are  to  be  propofed  in  the  papal  confiftory, 
that  is,  in  the  congregation  of  cardinals,  where  the 
pope  prefides. 

To  this  clafs  belong  archbifhoprics,  bifhoprics,  and  ab¬ 
beys.  Thefe  benefices  were  formerly  ele£tive  ;  but  by  the 
concordat,  which  abolifhed  all  elections,  they  are  to  be 
conferred  by  the  pope,  on  the  king’s  nomination.  An¬ 
nates  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  pope’s  bulls  obtained,  for 
conjijlorial  benefices. 

Benefices,  Non- conjijlorial,  are  either  elective,  or  colla- 
tive,  or  in  patronage. 

Benefices,  Elctlive,  are  thofe  which  are  to  be  filled  or 
fupplied  in  the  way  of  election;  only  this  election  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  proper  fuperior. 

Benefices,  Collative,  are  thofe  in  the  free  difpofal  of  the 
collator,  and  which  need  no  confirmation  ;  provided  the 
party  have  the  qualifications  required. 

Benefices  in  patronage,  are  thofe  which  the  collator 
is  obliged  to  confer  upon  thofe  prefented  by  the 
patron. 

Benefices  vacant  in  curia ,  are  thofe,  whofe  incumbents 
or  beneficiaries  die  in  curia ,  that  is,  within  ten  leagues 
round  Rome. 

Benefice,  manual ,  is  that  depending  on  an  abbey,  and 
ferved  by  a  religious  fent  thither,  who  is  removeable  at 
pleafure  by  the  fuperior. 

We  alfo  meet  with  manual  benefices,  beneficia  manualia, 
ufed  for  thofe,  where  the  daily  allowances  of  provilions 
were  only  diftributed  to  the  refulents.  . 

Thefe  are  alfo  denominated  visual  benefices,  bencficia 
vitlualia . 

PoJJefJion  of  a  Benefice  ;  fee  Possession. 
BENEFICIARII,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  denote  foldiers  who 
attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being  exempted 
from  other  duty. 

Beneficiarii  were  alfo  foldiers  difeharged  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  fervice  or  duty,  and  provided  with  benejicia  to  lub- 
fift  on. 

Thefe  were  probably  the  fame  with  the  former,  and  both 
might  be  comprifed  in  the  fame  definition.  They  were 
old,  experienced  foldiers,  who  having  ferved  out  their 
legal  time,  or  received  a  difeharge,  as  a  particular  mark 
of  honour  were  invited  again  to  the  fervice,  where  they 
were  held  in  great  efteem,  exempted  from  all  military 
drudgery,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  ftandard,  &c. 
Thefe,  when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  were  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  evocati ;  and  before  their  recall,  emeriti. 
Beneficiarii  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  railed  to  a  higher 
rank  by  the  favour  of  the  tribunes,  or  other  magiftrates* 
The  word  beneficiarius  frequently  occurs  iti  the  Roman 
inferiptions  found  in  Britain,  where  confulis  is  always 
joined  with  it ;  but  befides  beneficiarius  confulis,  we  find 
in  Gruter  beneficiarius  tribuni ,  pretorii ,  legati,  pr<efctli, 
proconfulis,  See. 

BENEFICIAR.Y,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  relates 
to  benefices. 

Rebufte  has  colle£led  fix  volumes  on  beneficiary  matters. 
F.  Paul  has  alfo  a  treatife  on  them. 

Beneficiary,  beneficiarius ,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
a  beneficed  perfon,  or  him  who  receives  and  enjoys  one 
or  more  benefices.  - 
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Bevificuh  y  is  more  particularly  ufed,  among  Roman 
Writers ,  for  a  perfon  exempt  from  public  offices. 

In  which  fenfe,  be  nefic  i  A r 1 1  (land  contradiftinguifhed 
from  municipcs. 

Beneficiary  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  .Age  Writers ,  fer  a 
feudatory  or  vaflal. 

Beneficiary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  clerk  or  officer,  who  kept 
the  account  of  the  bencjiciu,  and  made  the  writings  ne- 
ceffiary  thereto. 

The  fame  denomination  was  alfo  given  to  the  officers  who 
collected  the  rents  and  duties  belonging  to  the  fijeus- 

BENEFICIO  ;  fee  Depri  v ati on  a  beneficio. 

Sufpenjio  a  Beneficio  ;  fee  Suspension. 

Pmmo  Beneficio  ecciefiafiico  habendo  ;  lee  Primo. 

BENEFIT  is  uled  for  a  privilege  granted  to  fome  perfon, 
as  of  an  immunity,  or  the  like. 

Benefit  of  cejjion,  in  the  French  Law ,  is  when  a  debtor  is 
Admitted  to  lurrencier  all  his  effetts  to  his  creditois,  and 
in  confequence  thereof  fee  at  liberty. 

Benefit  of  age,  in  France,  is  when  a  minor  obtains  the 
king’s  letters,  whereby  he  is  emancipated,  and  impow- 
ered  to  manage  his  own  income  from  eighteen  years  to 
his  full  majority. 

Benefit  of  Clergy,  fee  Clergy. 

BENENAltVJ,  Benenath,  Benenasch,  or  Benenat, 
in  Afironomy ,  the  outermoft  liar,  of  the  lecond  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  tail  of  the  ursa  major. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  alalicth. 

BENEVOLENCE,  Uni  • Vcrfal ,  in,  Ethics,  denotes  a  hearty 
ae  ire  of  the  good  of  mankind,  evidencing  itlclf,  as  abi¬ 
lity  and  opportunity  offer,  in  the  chearful  and  diligent 
practice  of  whatever  may  promote  the  well-being  of  all. 
Some  have  traced  the  origin  ot  this  affection  in  (elf-love : 
others  again  in  fome  instinct  or  determination  of  our 
nature,  antecedent  to  all  reafon  from  intereft,  which 
influences  us  to  the  love  of  others,  and  they  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  it  the  foundation  of  univerfal  virtue  : 
others  more  properly  aferibe  it  to  the  intelligent  conltitu- 
tion  of  human  nature,  and  obferve,  that  it  arifes  not 
from  in  Hind,  but  from  the  natures  and  neceftrty  of 
things.  Hutchefon’s  Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good 
and  Evil.  Price’s  Review,  & c.  chap.  iii. 

Benevolence  is  ufed,  both  in  our  ftatutes  and  chronicles, 
for  a  voluntary  gratuity  given  by  the  fubjeds  to  their 
fovereign,  to  which  each  perfon  contributes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  Iris  eflate :  and  as  benevolences  had  been  extorted 
under  many  fucceeding  princes,  without  a  real  and  vo¬ 
luntary  confent,  it  was  made  an  article  in  the  petition  of 
right,  3  Car.  I.  that  no  man  fliall  be  compelled  to  yield 
any  gift,  loan,  or  benevolence,  <kc.  without  common 
confent  by  ad  of  parliament. 

In  this  fenfe,  benevolence  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  in  other  nations  is  called  fubjidinm  charitati- 
' vum ,  given  fometimes  by  tenants  to  their  lords,  by  the 
clergy  to  their  bilhops,  &c.-  In  France  it  is  called  free 
gift,  excepting  that  this  latter  is  reftrained  to  the  ad  of 
the  clergy. 

Among  us,  there  are  feveral  ftatutes  ngainft  charging 
the  people  with  benevolences ;  fee  I  Rich.  111.  c.  2. 
13  Car.  II.  ftat.  t .  c.  4. 

BENJAMIN,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  refin.  See  Asa  dulcis ,  and 
Benzoin. 

Benjamin  tree ,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  bay. 

BENISII  Days,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  term  for  three 
days  of  the  week,  which  aie  days  of  lefs  ceremony  in 
religion  than  the  other  four,  and  have  their  name  from 
the  benijh,  a  garment  of  common  ufe,  not  of  cere¬ 
mony. 

In  Cairo,  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and  Thurfdays,  they 
go  to  the  baftiaw’s  divan  ;  and  thtfe  are  the  general  days 
of  bufinefs.  Fridays  they  ftay  at  home,  and  go  to  their 
mofques  at  noon  ;  but  though  this  is  their  d  .y  of  devo¬ 
tion,  they  never  abftain  from  bufinefs.  The  three  other 
days  of  the  week  are  the  benijh  days,  in  which  they 
throw  off  all  bufinefs  and  ceremony,  and  go  to  their 
little  fummer-houfes  in  the  country. 

BENLOJA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  the  Swedes 
call  that  fpecies  of  cyprinus,  which  we  call  the  bleak. 

It  is  the  ALBURNUs  of  authors. 

BENNE  1  Herb,  in  Botany,  fee  Her B  Bcnnet. 

BENZOIN,  a  medicinal  kind  of  refin,  imported  from  the 
iflands  Siam  and  Sumatra,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

Benzoin  is  the  fame  with  what  is  popularly  called  benja¬ 
min  or  benjoin ,  fometimes  alfo  as  a  dulcis. 

It  is  procured  by  a  wound,  or  incifion  made  in  a  tree, 
whofe  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  lemon-tree,  the 
croton  benizoe  of  Linnaeus.  The  benzoin  tree  is  plentiful 
in  Virginia  and  Caiolina,  and  has  been  brought  frUm 
thence  into  England,  where  it  grows  with  vigour  in  the 
open  ground.  The  bark  and  leaves  yield  with  rectified 
fpirit  a  refin  like  benzoin ,  though  this  tree  difeharges 
none  naturally  in  our  clime  nor  in  America.  It  is  ot  a 


yellowifh  colour,  of  an  agreeable  feent,  and  melts  eafi’y. 

here  are  three  forts  of  benzoin.  The  firlt  is  called 
amygdaloidcs ,  becaufe  of  its  being  interfperfed  with  fe- 
veral  white  fpots,  which  refemble  broken  almonds:  this 
comes  from  Siam,  and  is  eflecmed  the  beft.  The  fecond 
is  black,  and  very  odoriferous;  it  drops  from  young 
trees,  and  comes  from  Sumatra;  it  is  called  benzoirtum 
de  Bomnas .  i  he  third  fort  is  alfo  black,  but  lefs  odon- 
ferous  ;  this  is  found  on  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
oee  Geoffroy,  p.  354. 

Benzoin  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  a  peftoral,  and  anti-afthma- 
tic;  and  thrown  on  live  coafs,  it  ferves  to  perfume 
noufes,  &c. 

Some  recommend  benzoin  difi'olved  in  fpi,  it  of  wine  as  a 
cephalic.  ^  It  makes  a  tinclure,  commended  for  taking 
away  frecKles.  It  alfo  enters  the  compofition  of  fome 
p  1  a  It  e  i  s ,  as  a  difeutient  and  llrengthener. 

Pharmaceutic  writers  Ipe  .k  of  a  water  and  tinCture  of 
benzoin,  drawn  with  the  lpirtc  of  wine,  (aid  to  be  good 
againlt  afthmas,  &c.  Flowers  of  benzoin,  procuied  by 
fublimation,  are  efteemed  a  powerful  pedoral,  and, 
Inufied  up  the  nofe,  are  faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine. 
Spirit  of  benzoin  is  ufed  as  a  diuretic  ;  and  oil  of  benzoin 
is  accounted  a  good  vulnerary. 

If  two  or  three  f  ounds  ol  benzoin  be  diftilled  dry  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  with  a  mixture  of  little  fand,  there  will  arife  fpi- 
nt,  oil,  and  flowers.  1  his  fpirit  being  feparaied  from 
tbe  re.  by  nitration,  and  mixed  with  Jal  ammoniac,  two 
parts  of  die  lpirit  ol  benzoin  to  one  part  of  the  other, 
though  both  are  feparatcly  clear  and  colourlefs,  the 
mixture  will  become  red.  Phil.  Tranf.  225. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  fragrant  refin,  .s  in  perfumes, 
and  as  a  coimetic  for  foftening  and  fmoothing  the  Ikin. 
l'or  this  Jail  purpofe  it  is  difiolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  with 
an  addition  fometimes  of  ltorax,  ami  the  foiution  mixed 
with  water,  makes  a  white  liquor,  which  is  called  Vir¬ 
gin  x  milk. 

BER,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the  In¬ 
dian  jujube  ■.  that  fpecies  of  the  jujube- tree,  on  which  tne 
gum  lacca  of  the  (hops  is  ufually  found. 

BERBENGINE,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabian  Phy/icians 
to  the  pomum  amoris ,  or  love-apple ,  a  kind  ot  efculent 
nightftude;  aru^  by  lome  to  a  tree  producing  the  nut 
metd,  becaufe  of  its  likenefs  to  the  plant  whichVoduces 
the  me  l on  gen  a  in  the  fhape  of  its  leaves. 

EERBER.ll,  \\\  Medicine \  fee  Palsy, 

BERBER  IS  ;  fee  Ba  r  eer  r 

B£RC.ARIA>  Berqijeri  a,  or  Berkeria,  in  Middle  Age 
Writers,  denotes  a  fheep-fold,  fheep-cote,  iheep  pen,  or 
other  inclofure,  for  the  lafe  keeping  of  a  flock  of  ffieep. 
The  word  is  abbreviated  from  berbicaria ;  of  berbex,  de- 
torted  from  verve*.  Flence  alfo  a  lhepherd  was  deno¬ 
minated  berbicarrus,  and  berquarius. 

BERCHEKOI1,  orBERKcorrs,  a  weight  ufed  at  Arch¬ 
angel,  and  in  all  the  Ruffian  dominions.  It  is  equal 
to  about  364  pounds  Engliili  avoirdupois. 

EERDASH,  in  Antiquity,  was  a  name  formerly  ufed  in 
England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-drefs  ;  and  hence  a 
perion  who  made  or  fold  fuch  neck-cloths  was  called  a 
berdajher,  fiom  which  is  derived  our  word  haber¬ 
dasher  .  / 

jjELLiN,  in  Natural  Lliflory,  a  name  given  the  pa¬ 
tella,  or  limpet,  in  Normandy,  and  other  places.  ],> 
iome  it  is  pronounced  bcrlin. 

B  E  R  EN  GAR  IANS,  a  religious  feft,  adhering  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Lerengarms,  archdeacon  of  Anjou,  who  in  the 
atter  part  of  the  eleventh  Century,  a  confiderable  time 
before  Luther,  oppofed  the  dojftrine  of  tranfubftanti- 
atton,  and  the  real  prefence,  ftrenuoufly  maintained  by 
Laniranc  and  Anfelm.  r 

He  is  farther  charged  by  the  Romanifts  with  decryin" 
marriage,  and  maintaining  the  common  ufe  of  all  lorta 
of  women,  and  aliening  infant-baptifm  of  no  efftft. 

Fits  followers  were  divided  on  the  head  of  the  eucharift  • 
though  they  all  agreed,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
not  eilentially  changed,  yet  fome  allowtd,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Cbrift  were  contained  in  them,  though 
concealed  under  an  impanation,  which  was  the  opinion 
of  Berenganus  lrimfelf:  others  denied  any  change  at  all, 
and  refolved  the  whole  into  figure  ;  others  again  allowed 
a  change  in  part;  and  ethers  an  entire  change  with  this 
reftriclion,  that  to  thofe  who  prefented  themfclves  un¬ 
worthily  it  was  changed  back  tagain.  See  Moflieim’s 
Ecc.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  321,  &c. 

Mabillon  has  a  dilTertation  exprefs  on  the  manifold  con¬ 
demnations  of  Betengarius,  his  retractions,  relapfes 
and  repentance.  v  * 

BERENICES  Hair ;  fee  Coma  Berenices . 

BEREWICFIA,  or  BekewiCa,  in  our  Old  Writers  de¬ 
notes  a  village  or  hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or 
manor,  fituate  at  a  diftance  therefrom. 

The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Doomfday-book :  Ifiar 

Junt  here  with  to  cjufdcm  manerii. 


EERFISCH 


B  E  R  B  E  R 


berfisch,  in  Ichthyology j  a  name  given  by  the  Germans] 
to  the  common  pe  a  rch,  or  pcrca. 

BERG-jjrzrrvz,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  an  earth 
ufed  in  painting,  and  properly  called  green  ochre ,  though 
not  known  among  the  colour  men  under  that  name.  Jt 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England, 
commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper-mines,  from 
particles  of  which  metal  it  receives  its  colour.  The  cha¬ 
racters  by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  from  other 
green  earths,  are  thefe  :  it  is  a  denfe,  compact  fub- 
ftance,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale,  but  not  dif- 
agreeable  green;  of  a  rough  and  uneven,  but  not  dufty 
furface,  and  fomewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  ad¬ 
heres  firmly  to  the  tongue  :  does  not  break  eafily  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  :  nor  at  all  (lain  the  hands.  It  is  of  a 
brackifh  difagreeable  tafte,  and  does  not  ferment  with 
acids. 

BERGAMOT  gives  the  denomination  to  a  kind  of  eflence, 
drawn  from  a  fruit,  produced  by  ingrafting  the  lemon- 
tree  on  the  bergamot  pear-ftock.  It  is  properly  the 
oily  fluid  of  the  peels  of  thefe  lemons,  exprefled  by  the 
fingers. 

There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fnufF of  the  fame  name,  which 
is  only  clean  tobacco,  with  a  little  of  the  effence  rubbed 
into  it. 

Bergamot  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  coarfe  tapeftry, 
manufactured  with  flocks  of  filks,  wool,  cotton,  hemp, 
ox,  cow,  or  goat’s  hair,  and  fuppofed  to  be  invented  by 
the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERG  ANDER,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which  fomehave 
called  the  (hell-drake,  or  burrough-duck,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  fpecies  of  duck,  common  on  the  coafls  of  Lancafhire  ; 
but  not  much  efteemed  for  eating,  called  Tadorna. 

BERGHMOT,  or  Berghmote,  vulgarly  Barmote,  a 
court  held  on  a  hill  for  deciding  pleas  and  controversies 
among  the  Derbyfliire  miners. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  berg,  mans ;  and 
mote,  conventus ,  affembly ,  or  meeting. 

BERIBERI,  the  name  of  a  difeafe  among  the  Indians,  be¬ 
ing  a  fpecies  of  palsy. 

BERICARIA,  Bercaria,  or  Berquaria,  a  (heep  down, 
or  ground  whereon  to  feed  fheep. 

BERITH,  a  Ample  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufed  for 
cleanling  or  taking  out  fpots.  Jerem.  chap.  ii.  ver.  22. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  the  kali ,  or  falt-wort,  from  the 
afhes  of  which  foap  is  made  ;  and  in  our  verfion  it  is 
rendered  foap  :  others,  after  Rudbeck,  make  it  to  be  the 
dye  of  the  purple  fifli. 

BERLIN,  a  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind;  taking 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  Germany:  though 
fome  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Italians,  and 
derive  the  word  from  berlina,  a  name  given  by  them  to 
a  fort  of  flage,  whereon  perfons  are  expofed  to  public 
fhame. 

The  berlin  is  a  very  convenient  machine  to  travel  in,  be¬ 
ing  lighter,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  overturned,  than  a  chariot. 
The  body  of  it  is  hung  high,  on  (hafts,  by  leathern 
braces  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  (lirrup,  or  footftool,  for 
the  conveniency  of  getting  into  it  :  inftead  of  fide  win¬ 
dows,  fome  have  fereens  to  let  down  in  bad  weather, 
and  draw  up  in  good  weather. 

Berlin,  in  Natural  Hijlory  ;  fee  Limpet. 

BERLUCCIO,  it)  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  fmallbirdof  the 
hortulanus  kind,  and  much  refembling  the  yellow-hammer 
but  fomething  fmaller,  and  longer  bodied. 

BERME,  in  Fortification,  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  four  or 
five  feet  wide,  left  without  the  rampart,  between  its 
foot  and  the  fide  of  the  moat,  to  receive  the  earth  that 
rolls  down  from  the  rampart,  and  prevent  its  falling 
into,  and  filling  up  the  moat. 

This  is  alfo  called  lifierc ,  relais ,  retraite,  pas  de  fiouris, 
fore-land ,  &c. 

Sometimes  for  greater  fecurity,  the  berme  is  palifadoed. 

BERMUDIANA,  in  Botany-,  fee  Sisyrinchium. 

BERNACLE,  in  Ornithology  ;  fee  Barnacle. 

BERNARD  the  hermit ,  in  Ichthyology  ;  fee  Sqjjill. 

BERNARDINS,  or  Bernardites,  the  name  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  order,  differing  very  little  from  the  Cistercians. 
Their  ufual  habit  is  a  white  gown,  with  a  black  fcapu- 
lary  ;  but  when  they  officiate,  they  put  on  a  large  white 
coul  with  great  fleeves,  and  a  hood  of  the  fame  colour. 

BERNHARDIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Houfion  to 
a  genus  of  plants,  charabterifed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
name  of  croton. 

BERNICLE,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
fhell-fifh,  called  by  authors  concha  anatifera. 

This  is  compofed  of  five  (hells  or  valves,  and  agrees, 
according  to  Lifter,  with  the  pholas ,  as  well  in  the  difpo- 
fition  as  in  the  number  of  the  valves.  Lift.  Hift.  Nat. 
p.  360. 

Bernjclf.  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  many  parts 
of  France  to  the  patella ,  or  limpet. 

BEROE,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  is  a  marine  animal  found  on 
Vol.  I.  N°  38. 


our  coafts,  of  a  gelatinous  tranfparent  nature,  and  of  ail 
oval  or  (pherical  form,  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  divided  like  a  melon  into  longitudinal  ribs, 
each  of  which  is  furniflied  with  rows  ol  minute  fins,  by 
means  of  which  this  animal,  like  the  anirnalia  ir.fuforia , 
can  (wim  in  all  directions  wi;h  great  fwiftrefs.  1  be  ex¬ 
cellent  Linnaeus,  fays  Mr.  Ellis  (who  gives  the  above 
mentioned  defeription  of  this  animal),  has  joined  the 
beroe  to  the  volvox ,  one  of  the  anirnalia  inf u for  id. 

BERRY,  bacca,  a  grain,  fiuit,  or  feed,  produced  by  fe- 
veral  herbs,  trees,  and  (lirub^,  thence  called  bacci- 
ferocs,  for  the  conferVation,  and  reproduction  of  their 
kind. 

Some  define  berries  as  a  fruit  fmaller  than  apples,  grow¬ 
ing  in  bunches,  but  not  io  thkk  or  cloft  as  grapes. 
Others  a  foft,  flefhy,  fucculent  (ruit,  having  (loncs  or 
kernels  within  them. 

Such  ate  the  fruits  of  laurels,  olives,  currants,  and  the 
like. 

Berries  are  of  various  fizes,  forms,  properties,  and  ufes, 
according  to  the  plants  whereon  they  grow  — Some  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  as  juniper  berries,  buckthorn  berries , 
Ccc. — Others  in  dying,  as  French  or  yellow  berries ,  &c. 
The  yellow  berry  walh  may  be  thus  prepared  :  take  a. 
pound  of  the  French  berries ,  and  put  them  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  alum  ;  boil  them  an  hour 
in  a  pewter  veffel,  and  filter  off  the  fluid;  put  ihem 
again  into  the  boiler,  and  evaporate  the  fluid  till  the 
colour  appear  of  the  require  )  ftren^th. 

Berry  likewile  denotes  a  puipy pcncarpium,  without  valves, 
in  which  he  feeds  are  naked. 

Berry,  Avignon-,  fee  Avignon. 

Berry,  Ale-,  fee  Ale. 

BERS,  in  Ancient  Medicine ,  an  eleCtary  ufed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  excite  deliriums. 

BERS  A  R1 1,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  a  kind  of  hunt¬ 
ers  or  (portfmen,  who  purlutd  wild  beads  in  forefts  and 
chaces. 

The  word  feems  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  her  fare , 
toJJooot  with  a  bow.  On  whieti  principle,  it  ffiouid  pro¬ 
perly  denote  archers  only,  or  bowmen.  Or  if  might  be 
derived  from  berfa ,  the  fence  ox  pales  of  a  park  In  which 
view,  it  thould  primarily  import  thofe  who  hunt  or  poach 
in  parks  or  forefts. 

Hi  ncmar  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  inferior  officers  in  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  under  the  denomination  of  berfarii ,  vel- 
trarii,  and  beverarii.  Spelman  take,  the  fir  It  to  denote 
thofe  who  hunted  the  wolf;  the  fee  >nd,  thofe  who  had 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  hounds  for  that  life  ;  and  the 
third,  thofe  who  hunted  the  beaver. 

BF.RSE,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  French  writers 
to  the  fphondyliv.m,  or  cow-vk  arsnep,  a  fpecies  of  um¬ 
belliferous  plants  common  in  our  medows,  and  known 
by  its  large  rough  leaves  and  remarkable  height. 

BERTH,  in  the  Sea-Language,  denotes  a  convenient  dift- 
ance  or  room  to  moor  a  fhip  in. 

To  take  a  good  Berth,  fignifies  to  go  fome  diftance  to  Tea- 
board  off  any  point,  rock,  or  other  thing  which  the  Tea¬ 
men  would  go  clear  of. 

BERTHING,  in  the  Sea- Language,  denotes  the  raifing  or 
bringing  up  of  fhip-fides.  Thus  they  fay,  a  clincher 
hath  her  fides  berthed  up  before  any  beam  is  put  into 
her. 

BERTONA,  Bertonia,  Berthona,  Berton,  or 
Barton,  properly  denotes  that  part  of  a  country  farm 
where  the  barns  and  other  inferior  offices  (land,  and 
wherein  the  cattle  are  foddered,  and  other  bufinefs  is 
managed. 

Berton  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  farm,  as  diftincl  from  a 
manor.  Du-Cange. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  Weft  of  England,  they  call  a  great 
farm  a  berton  ;  and  a  fmall  one  a  living. 

Hence  alfo  bertonarii  was  anciently  uled  for  thofe  we  now 
call  farmers,  or  tenants  of  bertons. 

BERULA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  common  upright  water-parfnep,  or Jium  ereftum  um- 
bellatum .  SeeSiciRRET. 

BERUS,  a  fpecies  of  the  coluber. 

BERY,  Beria,  or  Berie,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denote 
a  flat,  wide  champaign. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  differs  from  bury  or  borough,  a 
town,  though  ufually  confounded  with  it  by  glofl’ographers. 
Hence  Beria  S.  Edmundi ,  mentioned  by  Matt.  Paris 
under  the  year  1174,  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  the 
town,  but  of  the  adjoining  plain. —  And  hence  the  deno¬ 
mination  berry-field ,  and  berry-meadovj,  is  Hill  retained  to 
divers  flat  and  wide  meads,  and  open  grounds.  Hence 
alfo  berras  ajfartare  is  to  dry  or  plow  up  heaths  or  downs. 
And  hence  our  warrens  are  called  coney-beries. 

Bery  is  either  ufed  feparately,  or  in  compofition  with  the 
names  of  divers  places  ;  as  Mixbery,  Acornbery,  &c. 

BERYL,  or  Beryll,  (3 in  the  Ancient  Phyfiology, 
denotes  a  tranfparent  ftone,  or  gem,  brought  from  India; 
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of  a  light,  or  pale  green  colour;  infomuch  that  fome  ' 
have  reprefented  it  as  of  two  colours,  the  one  green,  the 
other  pale. 

The  beryl  of  the  ancients  is  the  fame  with  what  in  latter 
times  has  been  denominated  aqjja  marina ,  by  reafon  of 
its  glaucous,  or  fea-green  colour. 

The  beryl  differs  from  the  chryfoberyl ,  which  isfomewhat 
paler,  and  partakes  more  of  the  yellow  ;  and  from  the 
chryfophrafus ,  which  partakes  more  of  the  green. 

Some  authors  take  the  beryl  to  be  the  diamond  of  the 
ancients- 

The  beryl  is  fometimes  found  in  pieces  large  enough  to 
form  fine  vafes.  It  is  faid  there  are  many  of  thefe  in 
Cambaya,  Martaban,  Pegu,  and  Ceylon. 

The  beryl ,  in  its  fineft  ilate,  approaches  to  the  harduefs 
of  the  garnet ;  but  it  is  often  much  fofter,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  lefs  value.  There  is,  however,  a  com¬ 
mon  error  which  gives  our  jewellers  an  idea  of  this,  and 
other  of  our  gems,  being  much  fofter  than  they  really 
are,  which  is,  the  miftaking  of  the  common  tinged  cryf- 
tals  frequent  in  mines  and  called  by  authors  pfeudo- 
beryllus ,  &c-  for  the  genuine  gems  of  thole  names.  It 
is  eafy  to  conceive  thefe  cannot  he  any  harder,  and  it  is 
natural  enough  to  fofpeft  they  cannot  be  fo  hard  as 
cryftal  in  its  common  colourlefs  tafte. 

The  beryl  parts  with  its  colour  in  a  very  fmall  fire  ;  but 
is  when  colourlefs,  greatly  inferior  to  the  amethyft  or 
fapphire.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
as  alfo  in  America1:  many  of  them  are  found  alio  in 
Silefia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  gems,  the  oriental  are  vaftly  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  hardnefs,  as  well 
as  in  lullre,  and  the  beauty  of  their  colour. 

Gorneus  gives  a  lift  of  eight  forts  of  beryls ,  diftinguifhed 
only  by  the  diverfrty  of  their  colour. 

Mr.  Boyle  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  white  kind  of  beryl . 

Beryl  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  feveral  of  our  jewellers  to 
a  fpecies  of  brown  fprig  cryftal,  with  a  remarkably  long 
pyramid. 

This  is  the  brighteft  of  all  the  brown  cryftals,  and  is 
eflentially  different  from  the  fpecies  commonly  known  by 
that  name.  It  is  found  in  Italy,  and  fome  parts  of 
Germany.  The  Italians  call  it,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  beryl  cryjlal ;  but  our  jewellers  drop  the  word  cryftal, 
and  call  it  (imply  the  beryl.  Hence  any  tolerably  clear 
brown  cryftal  was  fome  time  ago  cut,  to  fupply  its  place  ; 
and  good  brown  cryftal  was  generally  accounted  the 
beryl  of  the  ancients. 

Beryl,  beryllus ,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  cryftal 
looking-glafs,  fuperftitioufly  confecrated  to  the  purpofes 
of  conjuring  and  divination. 

Hence  alfo  the  term  berillyjlica,  ufed  for  the  myfterious 
art  of  feeing  future  or  diftam  events  in  fuch  glafles- 
BERYTIUM,  in  the  Ancient  Phyjic ,  an  opthalmic  medi¬ 
cine  or  collyrium,  invented  by  Berytius  againlt  the  fe¬ 
vered  epiphoras. 

The  fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  a  fort  of  paftil, 
of  ufe  in  dyfenteries. 

BES,  or  Bess  is,  an  ancient  Roman  weight,  containing 
two  thirds  of  the'AS  ;  that  is,  eight  unci  a. 

The  bes  originally  weighed  two  affes  ;  whence  the  origin 
of  the  word  puaji binUs  as.  Though  Scaliger  conjetftures 
it  to  have  been  formed  from  dues  ;  as  helium  from  duellum , 
or  bonum  from  duonum. 

Bes  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  menfuration  of  lands,  to  denote 
two  thirds  of  a  jugerum ,  or  acre. 

BESAILE,  in  the  Common  Law.  a  writ  that  lies  where  the 
great-grandfather  or  great-grandmother  was  feifed  the 
day  that  he  or  fhe  died  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee- 
fimple  ;  and  after  his  or  her  death,  a  ftranger  entered 
the  fame  upon  him,  and  keeps  out  the  heir. 

The  word  is  French,  or  bifayeufa  great-grandfather. 

BESANL,  or  Bezant,  Bjsant,  or  Byzant,  a  fort  of 
coin,  (truck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  the  Chriftian 
emperors. 

The  befant  was  pure  gold,  or  twenty-four  carats  fine  : 
but  writers  are  not  generally  agreed  with  refpe£t  to  its 
value. 

Hence  alfo  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at  the  altar,  on 
feftivals,  is  (till  called  befant ,  or  bifant. 

Thirteen  befants ,  or  bifantins,  are  prefented  at  the  mafs 
at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  Henry  II.  had 
that  number  coined  on  purpofe. 

Besants,  or  Bezants,  in  Heraldry ,  are  reprefentations 
of  round,  flat  pieces  of  money  or  bullion,  without  ftamp 
or  imprefs,  introduced  into  coat-armour  by  thofe  who 
were  at  the  holy  war. 

Befants  are  ever  of  metal,  and  when  blazoned,  fliould 
be  exprefly  faid  to  be  of  or,  or  argent.  The  Englifh  he¬ 
raldry  knows  only  the  gold  ;  but  foreigners  have  alfo  the 
filver  kind. 

'When  a  field  or  charge  contains  above  eight  bezants ,  fo 
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placed  as  to  fill  the  fame  equally  on  all  fides,  and  repro 
fenting  a  promifeuous  ftrewing  of  pieces  over  the  whole, 
fome  blazon  the  field  or  charge  bezanted,  bezantee  :  but 
if  there  be  ten,  twelve,  fifteeen,  or  more,  confined  to 
any  particular  form  or  pofition,  the  number  and  form 
mult  be  particularly  mentioned.  Coat’s  Di£t.  Her.  p.  49. 

Crofs  Besanted,  bezantee,  denotes  a  crofs  made  up  o£ 
befants,  or  pieces  of  money. 

7  his  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  Upton  calls  a  crofs 
talented ,  crux  talent  at  a ,  or  made  up  of  talents. 

BESBASE,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given  by  the 
Arabian  writers  Serapion  and  Avicenna  to  mace  ;  but  as 
the  names  macis  and  macir  are  very  much  alike  in  found, 
though  different  in  fenfe,  they  have  confounded  thefe 
two  things  under  the  fame  term  befbafe  ;  the  one  meaning 
the  covering  of  the  nutmeg,  and  the  other  the  hark  of  a 
tree  ufed  as  an'aftringent  ;  fo  that  this  word  befbufe  is  to 
be  underftood  as  meaning  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
according  to  the  virtues  aferibed  to  it. 

BESD,  a  term  often  ufed  by  Arabian  writers  for  the  plant 

called  MARGIAN. 

BESLERIA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  given  by  Plumier, , find 
afterwatds  by  Linnaeus,  to  a  genus  of  the  didynam'a angio* 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants;  the  charaflers  of  which  are 
thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  and  of  one  leaf;  it 
hath  four Jlamina  in  the  tube  of  the  flo  ver,  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  other;  with  an  ov.il  germen ,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  berry,  with  one  cell  tilled 
with  fmall  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  but  are  too 
tender  to  live  in  this  country,  without  artificial  heat. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  of  fome  alloyed  metal,  cur¬ 
rent  at  Ormus,  at  the  rate  of  about  parts  of  a  farthing 
fterling. 

BESSIS  centefimcv,  denotes  two  thirds  of  centefimal  intereft, 
or  ufury  at  eight  per  cent. 

BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  in  Ancient  Statutes,  is  ufed  for 
cattle.  5  Ed.  III.  c.  2. 

BESTARCHA,  a  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  emperors  of 
Conflaminople,  fuppofed  to  anfwer  to  that  of  the  majler 
of  the  wardrobe  among  us. 

The  word  bejlurcha  feems  to  have  been  formed  from 
veflarcha ,  by  a  t  hange  of  the  v  into  b. 

BES  riARII,  among  the  Ancient  Romans .  thofe  who  were 
hired  to  combat  with  hearts,  or  thofe  who  were  expofed 
to  them,  by  fentence  of  law. 

We  ufually  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  bejliarii :  the  firft 
were  thofe  condemned  to  the  bealts  ;  either  as  being 
enemies  taken  prifoners,  or  as  being  Haves,  and  guilty 
of  fome  enormous  crime. — Thele  were  all  exposed 
naked,  and  without  defence  to  the  beads  ;  nor  did  it 
aught  avil  to  conquer  and  kill  the  beaft,  frefh  ones  be¬ 
ing  continually  let  loofe  on  them,  till  they  were  dead. 
But  it  feldom  happened,  that  two  were  required  for  the 
fame  man ;  on  the  contrary,  one  beaft  frequently  dif- 
patebed  feveral  men.  Cicero  mentions  a  lion,  which 
aione  difpatched  two  hundred  bejliarii. — Thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  firft  were  called  epefy 0i,  and  the  laft  taxahi ; 
among  the  Romans,  meridiani. 

The  Chriftians  were  bejliarii  of  this  kind,  even  fome  of 
them  who  were  Roman  citizens  ;  though  it  was  the  legal 
right  of  fuch  to  be  exempt  from  it. 

'1  he  fecond  kind  of  bejliarii,  Seneca  obferves,  confided 
of  young  men,  who,  to  become  expert  in  managing 
their  arms,  fought  fometimes  againft  hearts,  and  fome¬ 
times  againft  one  another  ;  and  of  hravoes,  who,  to  fhew> 
their  courage  and  dexterity,  expofed  themfelves  to  this 
dangerous  combat.  Auguftus  encouraged  this  practice 
in  young  men  of  the  firft  rank  ;  Nero  expofed  himfelf 
to  it ;  and  it  was  for  the  killing  bealts  in  the  amphithe¬ 
atre,  that  Commodus  acquired  the  title  of  the  Roman 
Hercules. 

Vigenere  to  thefe  adds  two  kinds  of  bejliarii  more  :  the 
firft  were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and  fought  for 
money  ;  the  fecond  was  where  feveral  bejliarii,  armed, 
were  let  loofe  at  once,  againft  a  number  of  beafts. 

BETA,  in  Botany,  the  beet. 

BETEL,  in  Botany,  an  Indian  plant  in  great  ufe  and  e- 
fteem  throughout  the  Ealt,  where  it  makes  a  confider- 
able  article  of  commerce. 

The  betel  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  pepper-tree.  Its 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  ivy,  only  fofter,  and  full  of  red 
juice,  which,  among  the  Orientals,  is  reputed  of  won¬ 
derful  virtue  for  fortifying  the  teeth,  and  .rendering  the 
breath  fweet.  The  Indians  are  continually  chewing 
thefe  leaves,  which  renders  their  lips  fo  red,  and  teeth 
black,  a  colour  by  them  vaftly  preferred  to  the  whitenefs 
affetled  by  the  Europeans. 

The  confumption  of  betel  leaves  is  incredible,  no  body, 
rich  or  poor,  being  without  their  box  of  betel,  which 
they  prefent  to  each  ether  by  way  of  civility,  as  we  do  fnuft’. 
In  many  places  they  chew  the  areca  nut,  either  alone  or 
mixt  with  the  betel  leaf  and  lime,  and  the  leaves  of  this 
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plant  are  fometimes  chewed  alone;  but  they  are  too 
ih-trp,  and  ufually  injure  the  teeth,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
hion  to  find  men  of  twenty-five  wholly  toothlefs  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  merely  from  their  having  chewed  this 
plant  to  an  exceffive  degree.  The  prepared  betel  is  a 
Very  common  prefent  among  the  poorer  fort;  and,  on 
taking  leave  of  a  friend,  it  is  always  the  cuftom  to  make 
him  a  prefent  of  a  purfe  of  the  leaves  prepared  for  ufe. 
When  the  poorer  fort  are  to  appear  before  the  rich,  they 
always  chew  a  large  quantity  of  betel,  to  give  them  a 
fweet  breath;  and  the  women,  on  certain  occafions, 
never  fail  to  take  largely  of  it  as  a  provocative.  On  all 
vifits,  the  company  is  regaled  with  prepared  betel.  The 
principal  time  of  ufing  it  is  after  dinner,  at  which  time 
they  fay,  it  prevents  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach  ;  and  they 
never  abltain  from  it,  except  on  the  folemn  occafions  of 
the  funerals  of  their  relations,  and  their  days  of  fading. 
Moderately  ufed,  it  drengthens  the  gums,  corroborates 
the  heart  and  domach,  difcufles  flatulencies,  and  purges 
both  the  domach  and  brain.  If  chewed  after  breakfad, 
it  makes  the  breath  fweet  for  the  whole  day.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  women  are  as  fond  of  the  betel  as  the  Indians 
themfelves,  and  cannot  live  a  day  without  it. 

BETELGEULE,  or  Bedelgaeze,  a  fixt  dar  of  the  fird 
magnitude  in  Orion’s  hind-lhoulder. 

BETH,  in  Literary  Hificry,  makes  the  title  of  a  multitude 
of  books  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  e.  gr.  beth  avoth ,  or 
the  houfe  of  the  fathers  ;  beth  Elohim,  or  the  houfe  of  God ; 
beth  Ifrael ,  or  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  See. 

BETHLEHEM  far,  in  Botany-,  lee  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  Bethlemites,  in  Church  Hi f- 
tory,  a  fort  of  monks  introduced  into  Englanti  in  the  year 
1257,  habited  Eke  the  Dominicans,  except  that,  on 
their  bread,  they  wore  a  dar  with  five  rays,  in  memoty 
of  the  dar  or  comet  which  appeared  over  Bethlehem  at 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  They  were  celled  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  h  id  only  one  houfe  in  England. 

There  is  alfo  an  order  of  Bethlehemites  dill  fubfiding  in 
Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima  ;  one  called  of  the 
incurables,  the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel. 
Thefe  Bethlehemites  came  originally  from  the  city  of 
Guatimala  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  indituted  by  the 
venerable  Peter  Jofeph  of  Betaneur,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  poor.  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  approved  the  infti- 
tute.  They  have  already  nine  convents  in  Peru. 

The  Bethlehemites,  though  outwardly  ol  great  fimplicity, 
pafs  for  the  mod  refined  politicians  ;  infomuch  as  to  be 
called  the  quinteflence  of  the  Carmelites  and  Jefuits. 
They  are  all  friars.  For  their  almoner  they  choofe  a 
fecuiar  pried,  whom  they  hire,  and  who  has  no  vote  in 
the  chapter. 

BETON,  3  name  given  by  the  French  engineers  to  a  kind 
of  mortar,  which  they  ufe  in  railing  the  foundations  of 
mafonry  under  water.  It  confids  of  twelve  parts  of 
pozzolana,  or  Dutch  terrafs,  fix  of  good  fand,  nine  of 
unflaked  lime,  thirteen  of  done  fplinters  about  the  fize 
of  an  egg,  and  three  of  tile  dud,  or  cinders,  or  feales  of 
iron  out  of  a  forge  ;  this  being  well  worked  together,  is 
left  to  dand  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  till  it  be¬ 
comes  fo  bard  as  not  to  be  feparated  without  a  pick-ax. 

BETONY,  Betonica,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  didynamia  gymnofpermia  clafs  ;  the  charaHers  of  which 
are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  of  the  lip  kind,  with 
3  cylindrical  incurved  tube  ;  the  upper  lip  is  roundifli, 
plain,  eretf,  and  entire  ;  the  lower  lip  is  cut  into  three 
parts.  It  hath  four  fiamina ,  two  long,  and  two  fhorter, 
which  incline  to  the  upper  lip.  The  germen  is  quadri¬ 
partite,  which  afterward  becomes  four  naked  oval  feeds, 
lodged  in  the  empalement.  Linnaeus  enumerates  four 
and  Miller  feven  fpecies. 

The  officinal  betony  has  been  celebrated  for  abundance  of 
medicinal  virtues,  but  does  not  promife  to  have  any  confi- 
derable  a£livity.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in  herb  fnufF.',  and 
as  a  fubditute  for  tea.  Its  root,  like  the  root  of  hellebore, 
operates  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Betony  is  edeemed  a  good  cephalic,  vulnerary,  cardiac, 
diuretic,  and  dryer.  Some  alfo  make  betony  a  good  fple- 
netic,  hepatic,  thoracic,  uterine,  &c. 

The  Italians,  when  they  would  praife  any  body,  fay, 
tu  hai  piu  di  virtu  che  non  ha  betonica  ;  that  is,  you  have 
more  virtues  than  betony  ;  and  proverbially  defire,  v'ende  la 
tunica  &  compra  la  betonica  •,  that  is,  fell  your  coat  and  buy 
betony. 

Ant.  Mufa,  phyfician  of  the  emperor  Augullus,  wrote  a 
treatife  exprefs,  Dc  Betonica ,  (till  extant ;  wherein  he 
commends  it  greatly  as  a  vulnerary,  efpecially  in  wounds 
of  the  head,  and  enumerates  its  ufes  in  the  cure  of  no 
lefs  than  forty-feven  difeafes. 

Betony  is  chiefly  adminidered  in  the  way  of  deco£tion, 
fometimes  of  fmoak,  fometimes  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
cerat  or  plader,  hence  called  emplafrum  de  betonica. 
Some  alfo  give  its  juice,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey, 
mixt  with  a  little  ballam  of  Peru,  as  a  pectoral  healer. 


Foreign  difpenfaries  alfo  give  the  preparations  of  a  betony 
water,  a  fyrup,  conferve,  and  extraft  of  betony. 

Betony,  Water ,  in  Botany',  fee  Fig -wort. 

Betonica  Pauli,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  many  to 
fome  of  the  fpecies  of  the  veronica,  or  speedwell. 

BETROTHMEN  T,  a  mutual  promife  or  compact  between 
two  parties  for  a  future  marriage. 

The  word  imports  as  much  as  giving  one’s  troth  ;  that 
is,  true  faith,  or  promife. 

Betrothment  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  called  by- 
civilians  and  canonids  fponfalia,  or  efpoufals-,  fometimes 
defponfation  ;  and  by  the  French  fanfaillcs. 

Betrothment  is  either  folemn,  made  in  the  face  of  the 
church,  or  private,  made  before  witnefles  out  of  the 
church.  To  betroth  by  giving  arrhee ,  or  earned,  is  called 
by  Middle  Age  Writers ,  jubbarrare. 

The  nuns  of  the  Annunciada  hold  an  annual  fead,  in 
honour  of  the  defponlation,  or  betrothment  of  the  Virgin 
Marv  to  Jofeph. 

BE  TULA,  in  Botany ,  the  bIrch. 

BEVEL,  in  Mafonry,  and  among  Joiners ,  a  kind  of  fquare, 
one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  draight,  and  the  other 
crooked,  according  to  the  fweep  of  an  arch,  or  vault  ; 
being  withal  moveable,  on  a  point,  or  centre,  fo  that  it 
may  be  fet  to  any  angle. 

The  make  and  ufe  of  the  bevel  afe  pretty  much  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  common  fquare  and  mitre  except  that 
thele  latter  are  fixed  ;  the  fird  at  an  angle  of  ninety  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  fecond  at  forty-five;  where.is  the  bevels 
being  moveable,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  of¬ 
fice  of  both,  and  yet,  which  it  is  chiefly  intended  for, 
fupply  the  deficiencies  of  both,  ferving  to  fet  of)',  or 
transfer  angles,  either  greater  or  lefs  than  ninety,  or 
forty-five  degrees. 

Bricklayers  have  alfo  a  bevel,  by  which  they  cut  the 
under  fides  of  the  bricks  of  arches  11  raight  or  circular,  to 
fuch  oblique  angles,  as  the  arches  require,  and  alfo  for 
other  ufes. 

Bevel,  Graduated ,  is  that  which  has  about  the  centre  of 
one  of  its  arms  a  femicircle  graven,  and  divided  into 
1 80  degrees,  wbofe  diameter  dands  fquare  with  the 
fides  of  the  fame  arm  ;  fo  that  the  end  of  the  other  arm, 
being  divided  at  right  angles,  almod  to  the  centre,  fiiews 
by  its  motion  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the 
angle  to  Be  meafured. 

This  is  alfo  called  recipiangle,  and  pentameter. 

Bevel  angle  is  ufed  among  the  workmen,  to  denote  any 
other  angle  befide  thofe  of  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees. 

Bevelling,  in  Ship-building,  the  art  of  hewing  timber 
with  a  proper  and  regular  curve,  according  to  a  mould 
which  is  laid  on  one  fide  of  its  furface., 

BEVERAGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  drink.  Hence 
nettar  is  faid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In  Writers 
of  the  Middle  Age ,  beverage ,  beveragium ,  or  bibet  agium, 
denotes  money  given  to  an  artificer,  or  other  perfon,  to 
drink,  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages.  Du-Cange. 

BE  VILE7,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  thing  broken,  or  open¬ 
ing  like  a  carpenter’s  rule. —Thus  he  beareth  argent  a 
chief  bevile  vert,  by  the  name  of  Beverlis.  Vide  Tab. 
Herald,  fig.  8. 

BEWITS,  in  Falconry,  denotes  pieces  of  leather  to  which 
a  hawk’s  bells  are  faltened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEXUQUILLO,  in  the  Materia  Aledica ,  a  name  given  td 
the  white  ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring  from 
Peru,  as  the  Poituguefe  do  the  brown  from  Brafil. 

BEY,  or  Beg,  denotes  a  governor  of  a  country,  or  town, 
in  the  Turkifh  empire. 

The  Turks  write  the  word  begh,  or  bek,  but  they  pro¬ 
nounce  it  bey  :  properly  it  lignifies  lord,  but  is  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  banner,  whom  in  the  fame 
language  they  call  fangiakbeg,  or  bey ;  fangiak,  which 
among  them  fignifies  banner,  or  fiandard,  being  the 
badge  of  him  who  commands  in  an  important  place  of 
fome  province,  having  under  him  a  confidefable  number 
of  fpahis,  or  horfe. 

Each  province  in  Turky  is  divided  into  feven  of  thefe 
fangiaks ,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a  bey ;  and 
thefe  are  all  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
whom  they  alfo  call  beghilcr-beghi,  or  beyler-bey,  i.  e.  lord 
of  the  lords  or  beys  ot  the  province. 

Thefe  beys  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  that  ban¬ 
nerets  formerly  were  in  England. 

Bey,  of  I  unis,  denotes  a  prince,  or  king  thereof ;  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  at  Algiers  is  called  the  dey. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  each  province  is  governed 
by  a  bey,  or  vice-roy  ;  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleafure  by  the  dey  $  but  has  a  defpotic  power  within 
his  jurifdi&ion  ;  and  at  the  feafon  for  collefting  the 
tribute  from  the  Arabs,  is  affifted  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Algiers. 

BEZANT;  fee  Besant. 

BEZANTLER,  among  Sportfmen ,  that  branch  of  a  deer’s 
horn  next  below  the  brow  antler. 
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Bezoar,  or  Bfzoard,  primarily  denotes  an  antidote, 

or  counter-poifon. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Perfian  pa~ zahar,  which 
denotes  the  fame;  pa  fignifying  againft ;  and  zahar , 

poifon. 

In  this  fertfe  the  name  is  applied  to  divers  chemical  com- 
pofitions  of  i hat  intention  ;  as  the  mineral ,  folar ,  and 

jovial  bezoards. 

Some  have  alfo  given  the  appellation  animal bezoard,  to  a 
powder,  made  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  vipers,  pulve¬ 
rized  together. 

Bezoar,  or  Bezoard,  In  a  more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a 
medicinal  ftone,  brought  from  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies, 
compofed  of  feveral  coats,  or  lamince,  laid  one  over 
another,  like  an  onion,  generated  in  the  ftomach  of 
an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  and  efteemed  a  powerful 
antidote  and  cardiac.  See  ilGACROP itus. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  true  bezoar  ;  and  is  of 
two  kinds  oriental  and  occidental. 

Bezoar,  Oriental ,  is  in  the  mod  efteem,  and  is  brought 
from  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  chieHy  Golconda 
and  Cananor  :  it  is  there  found  mingled  with  the  dung 
of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  called  pazan  ;  in  the  belly 
whereof  this  ftone  is  found. 

There  is  generally,  if  not  always,  fome  foreign  body  in 
the  centreTf  the  bezoar ,  around  which,  as  a  nucleus ,  the 
bezoartic  coats,  or  Jlrata,  are  ranged  ;  as  draws,  hair, 
marcafites,  pebbles,  talc,  fand,  &c.  and  (tones  like 
cherry-ftones  ;  but  the  common  nucleus  is  the  pod  of  a 
fruit  much  like  that  of  the  acacia  vera  Egyptiaca  ; 
though  at  firft  fight  it  refembles  a  raffia ,  or  tamariud- 
ftone.  This  fruit  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  caufes, 
by  its  aftringency,  a  condenfation  of  the  liquors  it  there 
meets  with,  from  which  in  time  arifes  the  bezoar.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  282.  p.  1284. 

In  fome  of  the  ftones  alfo  found  on  this  nucleus ,  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  bean  having  perilhed,  and  the 
bean  fhrunk  in  drying,  there  remains  a  vacuity  between 
it,  and  the  next  coat  of  the  bezoar  ;  fo  that  it  rattles  with¬ 
in  it,  when  fhaken,  in  the  manner  of  an  atites. 

'lhe  formation  of  the  bezoar  feems  tb  be  this,  that  the 
undigefted  matter,  be  it  what  it  will,  remaining  in  the 
ftomach  of  the  animal,  irritates  the  glands,  and  makes 
them  difeharge  their  contents,  which,  mixing  with  the 
juices  of  the  ftomach,  impregnated  with  the  virtues. of 
the  aromatic  plant  on  which  the  animal  feeds;  thefe 
may  together  colletfl,  and  harden  by  degrees  about  this 
lubftance.  In  fine,  their  coats  furrounding  one  an¬ 
other;  the  confequence  of  which  rauft  be,  that  the 
whole  bezoar  mud  be  of  the  thape  of  the  accidental 
matter,  on  which  it  was  formed.  If  it  be  a  draw,  the 
bezoar  will  be  long  ;  if  a  fmall  pebble,  the  bezoar  will 
exadlly  be  of  its  fnape,  however  irregular  that  be;  and,, 
if  a  kidney  bean,  there  will  be  feen  on  the  bezoar  the 
feveral  lineaments  of  that  fruit.  Mem.  Acad.  Paris 
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The  ftones  produced  by  each  animal  may  be  felt  and 
numbered  on  the  outfide,  by  which  in  trade  the  price  of 
the  animal  is  regulated. 

Bezoar  ordinarily  grows  to  the  bignefs  of  an  acorn, 
fometimes  to  that  of  a  pigeon’s  egg  :  it  is  compofed  of 
feveral  fhining  (kins,  or  coats,  like  an  onion,  fometimes 
of  a  blood  colour,  fometimes  a  grcenifli  yellow,  a  brown- 
iih  red,  and  honey  colour.  — The  number  of  bezoar s  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  animal  is  various,  fome  yielding  one, 
two,  Ac.  to  fix,  and  others  none  at  all. 

The  larger  the  ftone,  the  more  valuable  it  is  held ;  its 
price  increafing  like  that  of  the  diamond. — A  ftone  of 
one  ounce  is  fold  in  the  Indies  for  100  livres,  and  one 
of  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  for  2000  livres. 

The  genuine  bezoar  ftones  are  fo  fcarce  even  in  the  Indies, 
that  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  brought  into  Europe.  The 
greater  number  are  no  other  than  artificial  compounds 
made  there.  T  hefe,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  genuine, 
Ivlr.  Neumann  obierves,  are  compounded  of  plafter  of 
Paris,  chalk,  or  other  earths,  impregnated  with  a  vege¬ 
table  green  tintture  :  thofe  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
counterfeit,  are  formed  chiefly  of  refinous  fubftances, 
and  are  diftinguifhable  by  their  liquefying  in  the  fire,  and 
difloiving  in  fpirit  of  wine.  He  never  could  difeover  in 
either  of  thefe  any  mark  of  an  animal  nature.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Works,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  p.  533,  &c. 

Oriental  bezoar  muft  be  chofen  gioffy,  of  a  fmell  like 
that  of  ambergrife,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  in  large 
pieces;  its  figure  is  indifferent,  its  colour  ufually  olive. 
Bezoar  is  eafily  fophifticated ;  but  the  deceit  is  as  eafily 
difeovered.  The  methods  of  proving  it  are,  jft,  To 
fteep  it  three  or  four  hours  in  luke-warm  water  ;  if  the 
water  be  not  tinged,  nor  the  bezoar  lofe  of  its  weight,  it 
is  pure.  2dly,  To  try  it  with  a  fharp,  red-hot  iron  ;  if 
it  enters  the  ftone,  and  the  heat  makes  it  fry  and  thrive], 
it  is  fa£Htious.  3d  1  y.  To  rub  it  over  a  paper  fmeared 
with  chalk,  or  quick-lime;  if  it  leave  a  yellow  teint 
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on  the  former,  or  a  green  one  on  the  latter,  it  1$ 
good. 

We  are,  however,  told  of  artificial  bezoars  in  the  i  lie  of 
Ormus,  made  fo  dexteroufly,  as  not  to  be  difcernible 
from  the  natural,  ^unlefs  they  be  firft  broken.  Bezoar  i3 
faid  to  be  adulterated  among  us  with  powders,  rofin, 
and  mucilage.  Le  Mort  deferibes  a  faQuious  bezoar, 
reftmbling  the  native  one,  and  (hews  bow  it  may  be 
prepared,  from  the  magiftery  of  alexipharmic  herbs. 

The  true  oriental  bezoars  were,  about  eighty  years  ago, 
fo  common  in  Cananor,  that  thofe  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  were  frequently  brought  to  market  at  fix 
or  feven  reals  a  piece,  and  thofe  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s 
egg  at  twelve  reals.  '1  he  method  of  trying  the  genuine- 
neis  of  the  bezoar  by  water,  was  firft  brought  into  ufe  in 
that  place. 

Bezoar  is  given  in  vertigoes,  epilepfies,  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  jaundice,  colic,  and  fo  many  other  difeufes, 
that  were  its  real  virtues  anfwerable  to  its  reputed  ones, 
it  were  doubtlefs  a  panacea .  Indeed,  its  rarity,  and  the 
peculiar  manner  ot  its  formation,  have  contributed  as 
much  to  its  reputation,  as  any  intrinfic  worth.  At  pre- 
fent  it  begins  to  be  prized  lefs,  and  a  great  many  able 
phy ficians  regard  it,  as  of  no  ufe  or  efficacy  at  all. 
Bezoar,  Occidental ,  is  heavier,  more  brittle,  of  a  dirtier 
green  colour,  as  alfo  lefs  gioffy,  and  generally  held 
much  inferior  in  virtue  to  the  oriental  k;nd.  — It  is  faid 
to  be  found  in  the  belly  of  leveral  animals,  efpecially  in 
Peru;  as  the  guanacos,  jachcs,  vicunnas ,  and  taraguas  ; 
the  bezoar  of  which  lull  is  the  moll  efteemed,  this  ani¬ 
mal  being  much  like  the  goat  that  produces  the  oriemal. 
But  that  of  the  fit  ft  is  more  common,  viz.  the  guanacos, 
a  creature  about  the  fize  of  a  horfe,  by  fome  delcnbed  as 
a  fpecies  between  a  camel  and  a  wild  goat. 

I11  iome,  this  ftone  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  in  others 
of  a  pullet’s  egg:  in  fome  it  is  ova',  in  others  flat,  in 
otners  round  ;  it  is  ufua.jy  of  an  afli-colour,  fometimes 
cl ufky  ;  and  formed  of  feales,  like  the  orient?.!,  but 
much  thicker  :  it  is  fmooth  and  even  without-fide,  but 
when  broken,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  fublimated,  by 
reafon  of  the  little  {billing  needles  whereof  it  appears  to 
he  compofed. 

Ibis  kind  of  bezoar,  Mr.  Neumann  apprehends,  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  animal  produiftion  than  the  former,  as  it 
yields  in  diftillation  fome  (mall  portion  of  volatile  urinous 
matter.  Chem.  Wotks,  p.  537. 

Bezoar,  in  a  more  ex  ten  five;  fenfe,  includes  all  animal 
fubftances  for  me  <!_/?/-  alum  Juper  Jlratum,  in  the  ftomachs 
or  inteftines  of  animals.  Ceoftr.  in  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc. 
1712.  p.  268. 

la  which  fenfe,  pearls,  the  ftones  found  in  cajloreum, 
Ac.  belong  to  the  clals  of  bezoars ..  Fonten.  Hitt.  Acad. 
Scienc.  i  717,  p.  32. 

Human  bezoars  ate  ftony  fubftances  found  in  the  intef- 
tines  of  feveral  perfons,  formed  from  the  ftones  of 
plums,  or  other  fruits,  retained  in  the  cacum,  or  oilier 
guts,  and  growing  coated  over;  of  which  we  have  an 
inftance  given  by  Dr.  Cole,  Philof.  Tranfad.  N®  22c. 

P:  3°- . 

To  this  kind  alfo  belong  the  hippohthos ,  or  bezoar  equi- 
num,  a  fort  of  ftone  fometimes  voided  by  thefe  creatures, 
by  fiege.  Ibid.  N°  250.  p.  99. 

Bezoar,  German ,  which  fome  call  cow's  egg,  is  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  ftomach  of  fome  cows,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  that  of  the  chamois ,  a  fort  of  rupicapra ,  or 
wild  goat. 

Thefe  bezoars  are  fuppofed  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
hair  of  thofe  animals,  winch  being  occafionally  licked  off 
by  the  tongue,  is  fwailovved  down,  and  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  faliva ,  See.  is  condenfed  into  balls. 

Some  of  them  weigh  eighteen  ounces;  but  they  are  not 
much  efteemed,  though  they  are  ufedinfome  medicines, 
and  by  the  painters  in  miniature,  to  make  a  yellow- 
colour. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  kinds,  viz. 

The  Hog  or  Boar  Bezoar,  called  by  the  Dutch,  pedro  de 
porco  ■,  and  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  brought  it  into 
Europe,  pedro  de  vaparis ,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a 
boar  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

In  figure  and  fize  it  refembles  a  filberd,  though  more  ir¬ 
regular  ;  its  colour  not  fixed,  but  moft  commonly  white, 
with  a  teint  of  green;  it  is  fmooth  and  (Inning;  and  is 
valued  at  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

I  he  Indians  attribute  infinite  virtues  to  this  bezoar: 
they  call  it  majlica  de  foko,  and  prefer  it  to  the  goat  be¬ 
zoar-,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  being  fuppofed  ihe 
heft  prefervativc  in  the  world  againft  poifons,  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  fovereign  in  the  cure  of  the  mordoxe, 
a  difeafe  they  are  very  liable  to,  and  which  is  not  lefs 
dangerous  than  the  plague  in  Europe.  Other  properties 
which  they  aferibe  to  it  are,  that  it  is  admirable  againft 
malignant  fevers,  fmall-pox,  and  moft  difeafes  of  wo¬ 
men  not  with  child ;  experience  (hewing,  that  it  pro¬ 
motes 
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rftotes  abortion  in  thofe  who  are,  if  they  ufe  it  indif- 
creetly.  To  ufe  it,  they  infufe  it  in  water,  or  wine,  till 
it  has  communicated  a  little  bitternefs  to  it.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  infufion,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  fo  pre¬ 
cious  a  (tone,  they  ufually  fet  it  in  a  gold  cafe  pierced 
with  holes. 

The  Porcupine  and  Monlcey  B£t  o  aks  only  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  hog,  in  that  they  are  found  in  the  gall-bladders 
of  thofe  animals;  unlefs  we  fay  with  Tavernier  that 
thefe  two  which  he  calls  Alalacca-flones,  are  not  taken 
from  the  gall  bladders,  but  from  the  heads,  of  the  mon¬ 
key  and  porcupine,  and  that  they  are  held  in  fuch  efleem 
by  the  natives  of  Malacca,  that  they  never  part  with 
them,  unlefs  as  prefents  to  ambaffadors,  or  the  greatelt 
princes  of  the  Eaft. 

The  bezoar  of  the  ape,  and  that  of  the  porcupine,  called 
fiedra  del  porco ,  have  been  valued  molt.  Single  Hones 
have  been  fold  for  fixty  and  eighty  pounds  fterling. 
Neumann. 

Some  add,  that  they  are  likewife  found  in  Siam. — In¬ 
deed,  the  form,  colour,  and  properties  of  thefe  three 
bezoars  are  fo  near  akin,  that  it  is  more  than  probable, 
they  are  all  the  fame  (lone  under  three  different  names. 
The  cow  bezoar ,  in  the  Chinefe  cabinet,  in  the  repofi- 
torv  of  the  Royal  Society,  though  compofed  of  lamina 
or  coats,  is  apparently  fa£htiou3,  becaufe  it  melts, 
when  applied  to  the  candle.  Sloane,  Phil.  Tranf.  N° 
250.  p.  70. 

The  forms  in  which  bezoars  appear,  when  genuine,  are 
very  different ;  the  molt  frequent  figure  is  round,  but 
many  are  oblong  ;  Come  of  the  fhape  of  a  kidney,  and 
fome  perfectly  irregular  :  they  are  of  a  greenilh,  or 
olive  colour,  and  are  fpotted  with  pale,  or  wbitifh  fpots 
in  different  places  ;  when  tried  by  burning,  they  are 
found  to  be  eafily  inflammable,  and  to  contain  a  volatile 
fait,  and  an  oil  ;  and  the  rejiduum  much  refembles  the 
caput  mortuum  left  in  the  retort,  after  the  diftillation  of 
different  animal  fubftances;  a  gentle  heat  will'  often 
make  the  feveral  beds  or  lamina ,  of  which  a  bezoar  is 
compofed,  feparate  from  one  another.  If  bezoar  Hone- 
are  put  to  infufe  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  in  common  water, 
both  liquors  will  thoroughly  penetrate  their  fubltance, 
but  neither  will  receive  any  change  from  them. 

Bezoar  goat ,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  ufed  forthe  Indian  an¬ 
telope,  on  account  of  the  bezoar  Hone  found  in  its 
flomach. 

Bezoar  is  alfo  applied  to  a  kind  of  foible  figured  Hone, 
formed  like  the  animal  bezoar  of  feveral  coats,  or  fir  at  a, 
ranged  round  fome  extraneous  body,  which  forms  a 
nucleus ,  and  is  fuppoled  to  have  the  fame  virtues  with 
the  other.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1710.  p.  316. 

It  is  found  in  Italy,  efpecialiy  Sicily  ;  and  in  France, 
cfpecially  Languedoc.  We  have  alfo  inHances  of  it  in 
England.  Woodw.  Nat.  HiH.  Eng.  Foff.  tom.  ii.  p.  9 
The  foflile,  or  mineral  bezoar ,  is  a  cruHated  ferruginous 
body. 

The  Sicilian  bezoar , or  bezoar  minerale  Siculum, is  by  fome, 
with  Boccone,  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  geodes,  from  which 
Dr.  Woodward  diHinguifhes  it,  as  well  as  from  the  cn- 
hydros  and  allies ,  in  that  it  has  properly  no  cavity  with 
matter  in  it,  as  thofe  bodies  have.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  33  1 . 
p.  406.  and  N°  249.  p.  54- 

Boccone  mentions  nuclei  of  different  matters,  as  flints, 
gravel,  wood,  metal,  coal,  &c.  M.  Geoffroy  even  found 
rock  cryHal  in  the  middle  of  a  mineral  of  this  fpecies, 
called  priapolites. 

BEZOARDIC  is  applied  to  certain  medicinal  powders, 
Hones,  See.  wherein  bezoar  is  an  ingredient. 

To  the  clafs  of  bezoardic  powders  belong,  the  Gafcoyn’s, 
and  countefs  of  Kent’s  powders,  and  others  formed 
thereof.  Among  bezoardic  Hones  is  found  the  lapis  de 
Goa,  or  Goa  Hone.  We  alfo  meet  with  bezoardic  tinc¬ 
tures  given  in  fevers,  &c. 

Bezoardic  is  more  generally  applied  to  all  medicines  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  powerful  alexiterial  virtue,  ufed  for  ex 
pelling  poifons,  and  other  malignities. 

In  th  is  fenfe,  bczoardics  are  either  Ample  or  compound, 
and  derived  either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms. 
The  chief  in  the  vegetable  kind  is  the  root  of  antbora ,  or 
contrayerva ;  and  in  the  animal  kingdom,  hartihorn,  or, 
according  to  fome,  the  unicorn’s  horn. 

Among  the  compound  kind,  the  tindlura  bezoardica  AH- 
chaelis  is  in  much  repute,  at  leaH  abroad.  Salt  of  hartf- 
horn  is  by  fome  called  bezoar  feptentrionalis.  Wiilius 
has  a  poem  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  the  northern  bezoar. 
BEZOARDICA  terra ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a 
medical  earth  dug  in  the  pope’s  territories,  and  more 
frequently  called  terra  noccriana- 
BEZ0ARD1CUM  Minerale ,  or  Mineral  Bezoar,  is  a 
preparation  of  antimony  corre£ted  with  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  foftened  by  repeated  lotions,  which  carry  off  the 
purgative  virtue,  and  fubffitute  a  diaphoretic  one  ;  by 
which  it  promotes  fweat,  like  the  ftoue  of  that  uame. 
See  Butter  of  Antimony, 

V  ol.  I»  JN'°  38. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Bafi!  Vaienllnl?; 
though  later  chemiffs  have  given  other  proceffes  for  pre¬ 
paring  it.  It  is  much  adulterated,  by  adding  to  it  half; 
or  two  thirds,  the  quantity  of  Jal  ammoniac. 

Sylvius  fir  ft  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  medicine,  and 
frequently  gave  it  with  very  bad  fuccels.  Yet  many  are 
to  this  day  perfuaded  with  him,  that  it  is  poffeffed  of 
wonderful  antidotal  virtues,  as  being  ob'aincd  innocent 
and  harmleis  from  that  violent  poifon,  butter  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  whence  they  conclude,  it  mud  needs  have  a 
magnetical  power  of  attrading  to  itielf,  like  the  bezoar 
Hone,  all  the  poifon  in  the  body. 

Boerb  aave,  however,  Cornells  all  its  virtues,  chiefly 
from  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  The  acid  of  the  an¬ 
timony,  he  argues,  being  driven  away  by  the  violtnce 
of  the  fire,  nothing  remains  but  the  fluggifh  and  cal¬ 
cined  metalline  part,  which,  though  dignified  with  the 
name  of  mineral  bezoar ,  is  deHitutc  of  ail  inedicina  vir¬ 
tues,  and  only  ferves  to  opprefs  the  body  by  its  gravity; 
being  perfectly  mdigcHiole  therein.  Meth.  Chym.  P.  iii. 

P-  3i8. 

From  the  bezoar  mineral ,  mixed  with  other  metals  in 
va.ious  ways,  with  or  without  detonation,  arife  other 
compound  bezoardics ,  which  is  a  common  appellation  iri 
Germany,  Sec.  for  ali  medicines  fuppoled  to  oe  of  alesi- 
pharmic  powers.  Neumann,  p.  533. 

Bezoardicum  folare ,  a  name  given  by  the  chemifls  to  a 
preparation  of  gold.  It  is  made  by  diflbiving  plates  of 
gold  in  the  fpiritus  nitri  bczoard/cus,  and  fixing  it  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  on  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  (rid  to  be  a  gieat  lu- 
dorific,  and  of  great  ufe  in  the  pox,  the  plague,  the  gout, 
the  drop  I  y ,  fevers,  and  obitruClions  of  the  fplecn.  its 
dofe  is  from  three  to  eight  gr.fins. 

Bezoardicum  Veneris,  bezoar  of  copper,  a  name  given  by 
the  chemiits  to  a  preparation  of  copper,  made  by  ex¬ 
tracting  a  tinblure  from  the  filings  of  copper,  with  recti¬ 
fied  butter  of  antimony,  and  fixing  it  according  to  art 
with  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  is  given  by  fome  in  lepriffies, 
and  dileafes  of  the  head  and  brain.  Its  dofe  is  fix  grains. 
Externally  it  is  of  ule  in  ola  ulcers,  fifluhiS,and  impetigoes. 

Bezoardicum  Satumi,  bezoar  ol  lead,  the  name  given  by 
the  cliennlts  to  a  preparation  o!  lead  ;  it  is  made  by 
extraditing  a  tin£ture  from  glafs  of  lead,  prepared  front 
red  lead  and  flints,  and  mixing  this  with  unredtified 
butter  of  antimony,  and  fixing  it  by  means  of  fpirit  of 
nitre.  It  is  eHeemed  an  anti-hyfleric,  and  is  (aid  to  be 
good  in  diforders  of  the  fpleen  ;  the  dofe  is  fix  grains. 

Bezoardicum  Jovialc ,  or  Bezoar  of 'Jupiter,  is  a  regulus 
made  by  melting  three  ounces  of  reguius  of  antimony, 
and  two  ol  block-tin,  powdered  and  mixed  with  fix 
ounces  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and  diflilled  off  in  a 
kind  of  butter,  and  that  diffoived  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
the  folution  diflilled  three  times  ;  the  bezoar  remaining 
at  the  bottom  is  to  be  powdered,  walhed,  and  mingled 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  till  it  grow  infipid.  bee  An  1  ihec- 
tiCUM  Poterii. 

Bezoardicum  lunale,  or  of  filver,  is  made  by  mixing  rec¬ 
tified  butter  of  antimony  with  fine  filver,  diffoived  in 
fpirit  of  nitre  ;  upon  which,  a  powder  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  the  bezoar. 

In  is  eHeemed  a  fpecific  in  epilepfies,  convulfions,  and 
apoplexies  ,  and  is  laid  to  be  anodyne  and  fudorific,  and 
of  great  ule  againfl  the  eryfipclas.  Jlhe  dofe  is  from  fix 
to  ten  grains. 

Bezoardicum  martiale,  is  a  di  Ablution  of  crocus  Alartis  by 
reverberation  in  butter  of  antimony,  with  fpirit  of  nitre 
poured  on  it:  commended  by  fome  againfl  hyllerical, 
hypochondriacal,  and  idler ical  diforders. 

'S>ZrLOhh.,  '\n  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  truttaceous  fifh  of  the 
aibula  kind,  and  called  by  Gefner  the  albula  ccerula.  It 
refembles  the  herring  in  fhape,  is  of  a  dufky  bluifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  does  not  effentially  differ  from  the  lavaretusi 
BIA,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe,  to  a  fort  of  little  white 
{hells  brought  from  the  Maidive  iilands,  and  ufed 
throughout  molt  part  of  the  Ealt  Indies  for  fmali  money. 
Nine  of  thefe  are  equal  in  vaiue  to  the  French  denier. 
Thefe  are  otherwile  called  coris,  or  cowries. 

BliEUM,  irom  (3i a,  oppojition,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a  kind 
of  counter-argument,  whereby  fomething  alledged  for  the 
adverfary  is  retorted  againfl  him,  and  made  to  conclude 
a  different  way  ;  for  inflance,  Occidijli ,  quia  adjtitjli 
inter  fed  a. — Immo  quia  adjliti  inter jedio,  non  occidi  ;  nam Jt 
id  ejfet,  in  fugam  me  conjeeijjetn ,  “  Y’ou  killed  the  per- 

“  Ion,  becaule  you  were  found  Handing  by  his  body.” 
(Biaum.)  “  Pcather  I  did  not  kill  him,  becaufe  I  was 
“  found  Handing  by  his  body  ;  (ince,  in  the  other  cafe, 
“  I  Ihou'.d  have  lied  away.” 

Biaum,  in  the  Grecian  Laws ,  was  an  a&ion  brought 
3gainfl  thofe  who  ravifhed  women,  or  ufed  violence  to 
any  man’s  peribn.  Potter,  Archacol.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 
Biaum  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  faiine  or  lea-wine,  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  various  diforders.  It  was  made  of 
grapes  gathered  a  little  before  ripe,  and  dried  in  the 
fun  ;  then  prefled,  the  iuice  put  up  in  calks,  and  mixed 
5  Y  with 
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\vith  4  large  proportion  of  fea-water  ;  though  Diofcorides  I 
feerhs  to  defcribe  it  as  made  of  grapes  fleeped  in  fea- 
water,  and  then  prefled.  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  p. 

BIAFORA,  in  the  Cufloms  of  the  Afiddlc  Age,  a  for  in  of  cry, 
or  alarm  to  arms  ;  on  the  hearing  whereof,  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  or  villages  were  to  ifl’ue  forth, *and  attend  their 
prince.  The  word  feems  originally  from  Gafeony  ;  and 
the  Italians  even  now,  on  a  fuddden  infurreCtion  of  the 
people,  commonly  cry,  Via flora,  by  an  ufual  change  of 
the  letter  B  into  V. 

BIARCHUS,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople,  intruded  with  the  care  and  infpe&ion  of 
the  provifions  of  the  foldiery. 

The  word  is  formed  from  @10;,  annOtia ,  vifluals,  and 
etpxn,  chief. 

The  biarchus  was  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  callprnr- 
fehhts  annonce.  His  function  was  called  biarchia ;  by  the 
Latins,  prcefeilura  rcl  cibaria.  He  belonged  to  the  Jcholia 
agent  ium  in  rebus.  See  Agentes. 

BlAllUM,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  the  people  of 
Egvptatthis  time  call  the  root  of  the  nilufaR,  orfaba 
JEgyptia,  growing  on  the  Nile. 

BIAS,  or  Bi  ass,  the  tendency  or  propenfity  of  a  thing  to¬ 
wards  one  fide  more'than  the  other  ;  particularly  the  de¬ 
viation  of  a  body,  or  a  plane,  from  its  rectilinear  courfe, 
or  its  level.  See  Inclination. 

The  word  is  French,  blabs,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 
Menage  deduces  this  farther  from  the  Italian  blaco  ;  and 
that  again  from  the  Latin  obllquus. 

Bias  of  a  bowl,  is  a  piece  of  lead  put  into  one  fide,  to  load 
and  make  it  incline  towards  that  fide. 

BlA  J  FI  ANA  FI,  @ia3avaloi£,  from  f?i a,  violence,  and 

death ;  the  fame  with  fuicides,  or  thofe  who  kill  themfelves. 
Dr.  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  a  work  under  the 
title  of  Blthanatot  ;  wherein  he  undertakes  to  prove  this 
pofition,  or  paradox  ;  “  That  fuicide  is  not  fo  naturally  fin, 
“  as  that  it  may  never  be  otherwife.”  Lond.  qto.  1644. 

BI  BIO,  the  wine-fly ,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Infers,  a  very  fmall 
fly,  found  frequently  among  empty  wine-"cafks.  It  is 
produced  from  a  fmall,  oblong,  red  worm,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  fediments  of  wine.  See  Wine-fly. 

BIBITORY  Mufclc ;  fee  Adductor  Oculi. 

BIBLE,  a  book,  by  way  of  eminence  fo  called,  containing 
the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tellament. 

The  word  Bible  comes  from  the  Greek  Bi£au!,  or 
BiOuoi',  ufed  to  denote  any  book  ;  but,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  applied  to  the  book  of  Scripture.  B iCkiov  again 
comes  from  /JtCxej,  the  Egyptian  reed,  from  which  the 
ancient  paper  was  procured.  See  Biblus. 

The  Bible  is  known  by  various  other  appellations,  as  the 
/acred  books ,  the  injpired  writings ,  holy  writ,  facred  text, 
Ate.  By  the  Jews  it  is’ called  mikra,  that  is,  leflure ,  of 
reading  ;  by  the  Chriftians  ufually  feripture ,  a.  d.  writing  ; 
fometimes  alio  the  book  ofl  God,  the  canon,  rule  of  faith , 
Acc. 

Bibles  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to  their  language,  into 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coph- 
tic,  &c.  Some  account  of  each,  and  their  feveral  edi¬ 
tions,  See.  we  {hall  here  fubjoin. 

The  lilt  of  the  books  contained  in  the  Bible  is  called 
the  canon  of  feripture. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  are  faid  to  be  canonical,  by  way 
of  contradiftinction  from  others  called  dcutero-canonical, 
apocryphal,  p feudo-apocryphal,  &c. 

For  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  the  names  of  molt  of  them 
are  prefixed  to  the  books  fuppoled  to  be  written  by 
them  ;  as  the  Pentateuch  by  Moles  ;  Joihua,  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  that  name,  Sc c.  though  many  objections  have 
been  made  to  divers  of  them. 

Abeu  Ezra,  followed  by  Hobbes,  Pereyra,  Spinofa,  and 
fome  others,  deny  the  five  fir  ft  books  to  have  been 
written  by  Mofes.  F.  Simon  in  particular  afferts,  that 
the  books,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  not  the  originals 
written  by  the  infpired  pen-men,  but  abridgments  of  them, 
made  in  after-times  by  a  kind  of  college  or  order  of  pub¬ 
lic  actuaries  or  feribes  appointed  for  that  end. 

The  original  language  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  doubt- 
lefs  the  old  Hebrew,  at  lead  the  greatelt  part ;  for  all  the 
books  do  not  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  fame. 
Some  chapters  of  Efdras  and  Daniel  are  judged  to  have 
been  compofed  in  Chaldaic  ;  and  other  chapters  of  this 
latter  writer,  as  alfo  the  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees, 
of  Wifdom,  &c.  in  Greek  ;  Tobit  and  Ecclefiaftes  either 
in  Greek,  or  Syriac.  Du  Pin,  Dili'.  Prel.  §  3.  Calmet’s 
DiCt.  Bib.  tern.  i.  p.  293. 

As  for  the  New  Teftament,  it  was  written  in  Greek, 
except  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  compofed  in  the  later  Hebrew,  that 
is  the  Syriac.  Some  will  have  Mark’s  Gofpel  to  have 
been  written  in  Latin  ;  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  Flebrcw.  Calmet. 

Divers  of  the  ancient  Bible  books  appear  to  have  been 
irrecoverably  loft,  whether  it  be  that  the  copies  of  them 
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periled,  or  that  Efdras  threw  them  out  of  Ins  canon. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  books  Hill  extant,  we  find  di¬ 
vers  citations  of,  and  references  to  others,  which  are 
now  no  more;  as  the  book  of  j afher,  the  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord,  annals  Of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
UVael,  part  of  Solomon’s  three  thoufand  Proverbs,  and 
bis  thoufand  and  five  Songs,  befides  bis  books  on  plants, 
animals,  hffies,  infects,  &c.  To  which  may  be  added, 
a  book  of  Jeremiah,  wherein  he  enjoined  the  .captives 
who  went  to  Babylon  to  take  the  facred  fire  and  conceal 
it  ;  alfo  the  precepts  which  that  prophet  gave  the  Jews  to 
preferVe  themfelves  from  idolatry,  and  his  lamentations 
on  the  death  of  king  jofiah. 

In  the  time  of  jofiah,  through  the  impiety  of  the  tw.o 
preceding  reigns  of  Manafieh  and  Ammon,  the  book  of 
the  1  aw  was  fo  totally  loft,  that,  befides  a  copy  of  ip; 
found  by  Hilkiah  in  the  temple,  none  other  appears  to 
have  been  known;  at  lead,  the  furprife  which  Flilkiah 
fhewed  at  the  finding  of  it,  and  the  grief  which  Jofiah  ex- 
preffied  at  the  hearing  of  it  read,  (hew  that  neither  of  them 
had  ever  feen  it  before.  2  Kings,  chap.  xxii.  ver.  8 — 13. 

2  Chron.  chap,  xxxiv. 

Copies  were  now  made  and  difperfed ;  yet,  within  a 
few  years  after,  the  authentic  copy  preferved  in  the 
temple,  was  burnt,  with  the  temple,  by  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans.  It  was  reftored  again  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  by  Nehemiah,  or  rather 
by  Ezra;  fome  fay,  by  divine  infpiration  ;  others,  with 
greater  probability,  by  collecting' the  fragments  and  copies 
which  were  ftiil  remaining,  comparing  them  together, 
and,  out  of  them  all,  framing  one  complete  copy,  where 
the  readings  were  atljufted,  and  the  feveral  books  ranged 
in  their  proper  order.  Piidd.  Conn.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  Du 
Pin,  Dill.  Prel. 

Ezra  made  additions  in  feveral  parts  of  the  book,  among 
which  is  to  be  reckoned  the  laft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
wherein  Mofes  feems  to  give  an  account  of  his  own 
death  and  burial,  and  of  the  futceflicn  of  Jofhua  after 
him.  To  the  fame  caufe  are  to  be  attributed  many 
other  interlopations  in  the  Bible,  which  created  difficul¬ 
ties  and  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  text, 
no  ways  to  be  folved  without  allowing  them.  Prideaux. 

1  he  prefrnt  Samaritan  and  Jewiffi  copies  of  the  Bible- 
differ  in  many  refpeCts,  chiefly  in  the  chronology  of  the’ 
patriarchs,  where  the  Samaritan  comes  nearer  to  the  / 
Sepruagint.  Other  variations  may  be  refolved  into  the. 
errors  of  tranferibers,  interpolations  for  explication’s 
fake,  and,  perhaps,  the  defigned  corruption  of  the 
Samaritan. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  are  divided  by  the  Jews  into 
three  dalles,  viz.  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagio- 
graphers  ;  a  divifion  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  borrow 
from  Ezra  himfelf. 

The  Jews,  at  firft,  were  very  referved  in  communicating 
their  feripture  to  ftrangers  :  defpifing  and  fhunning  the 
Gentiles,  they  would  not  difclofe  to  them  any  of  the 
treafures  concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may  add,  that  the 
people  bordering  on  the  Jews,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Arabs,  Sic.  were  not  very  curious  to  know  the 
laws  or  hi  (lory  of  a  people,  whom  in  their  turn  they 
hated  and  riefpifed.  Their  firft  acquaintance  with  thefe 
books  was  not  till  after  the  feveral  captivities  of  the 
Jews,  when  the  Angularity  of  the  Hebrew  laws  and  ce¬ 
remonies  induced  feveral  to  defire  a  more  particular 
knowledge  of  them.  Jofephus  feems  furprifed  to  find 
fuch  flight  foot-fteps  ot  the  feripture-hiftory  interfperfed 
in  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean',  Phoenician,  and  Grecian 
hiftory  ;  and  accounts  for  it  hence,  that  the  facred  bocks 
were  not  as  yet  tranfhted  into  Greek  or  other  languages, 
and  confequently  not  known  to  the  writers  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions.  Contra  Appion.  p.  1038.  Calmet. 

’I  he  firft  veifion  of  the  Bible  Was  that  of  the  septua. 
gint  into  Gieek,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus; 
though  fome  maintain  that  the  whole  was  not  then 
tranlLted,  but  only  the  Pentateuch  5  between  which  and 
the  otner  books  in  the  verfion  called  of  the  Seventy,  the 
critics  find  a  great  diverfity  in  point  of  ftyle  and  expref- 
fion,  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

Divers  kinds  of  books  have  been  compofed  on  the  Bible , 
either  to  explain  the  fenfe,  or  make  its  doctrine  more 
obvious,  to  facilitate  the  remembrance  of  it,  or  to  efta- 
blilh  particular  opinions  from  it ;  as  introductions,  appa- 
ratufes,  fummaries,  manuals,  hiftoiies,  expofnions,  com- 
mentaiies,  harmonies,  ■See. 

Bibles,  Hebrew,  are  either  manufeript  or  printed. — The 
be  ft  mameflenpt  Bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Spain. 
Thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Germany  are  lefs  exact, 
hut  more  common.  The  two  kinds  are  eafily  diitin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  ;  the  former  being  in  beautiful 
characters,  like  the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Boniberg,  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  Plan  tin;  the  latter  in  characters,  like  thofe 
of  Munfter  and  Gryphius — F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the 
oldeft  ntanufcnpt  Hebrew  Bibles  are  not  above  fix  or  feven 
hundred  years  old ;  nor  does  rabbi  Menaham,  who 
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quotes  a  vaft  number  of  thefn,  pretend  that  any  of  them 
exceed  fix  hundred  years. 

l)r.  Kennicott,  in  his  Differtatio  Generalis,  prefixed  to 
his  Hebrew  Bible ,  p.  2  r .  obferves,  that  the  molt  ancient 
MSS.  were  written  between  the  years  900  and  1 100  :  but 
though  thefe  that  are  the  moft  ancient  are  not  more  than 
800  or  900  years  old,  they  were  tranfcribed  from  others 
of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  The  MS.  preferved  in  the 
Bodleian  library  is  not  lets  than  800  years  old.  Another 
MS.  not  lefs  ancient  is  preferved  in  the  Cacfarian  library 
at  Vienna. 

The  moft  ancient^rittfrrf  Hebrew  Bibles  art  tbofe  publifli- 
ed  by  the  jews  of  Italy,  efpecially  of  Pelaro  and  Brefle. 
Thofe  of  Portugal  alfo  printed  fome  parts!  of  the  Bible  at 
Lifbon,  before  their  expulfion. — This  may  be  oblerved 
in  the  general,  that  the  beft  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thote 
printed  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  Jews  ;  there  being  fo 
many  minutia  to  be  oblerved,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for 
any  other  to  fucceed  in  it. 

The  Complutenfion  Bible  was  printed  in  1515-  See 
Bibles,  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  Dan.  Bomberg 
printed  feveral  Hebrew  Bibles  in  folio  and  quarto  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  moft  of  which  are  efteemed  both  by  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  :  the  firft  in  1517,  which  is  the  leaft  exa£t, 
and  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix  Pratenfis,  the 
perfon  who  revifed  it.  This  edition  contains  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  targum,  and  the  commentaries  of  feveral  rab¬ 
bins.  In  1528,  the  fame  Bomberg  printed  the  folio 
Bible  of  rabbi  Benchajim,  with  his  preiace,  the  mafore- 
tical  divifions,  a  preface  of  Aben  Ezra,  a  double  mafora, 
and  feveral  various  readings.  The  third  edition  was 
printed  in  1618;  it  is  the  fame  with  the  fecond,  but 
much  more  correct.  From  the  former  editions  it  was, 
that  Buxtorf,  the  father,  printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew 
Bibl#  at  Bafil,  in  1618  ;  which,  though  there  are  many 
faults  in  it,  is  more  correct  than  any  of  the  former.  In 
1623  appeared  at  Venice  a  new  edition  of  the  rabbinical 
Bible  by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  of  that  city,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  corre£ted  a  great  number  of  faults  in  the 
former  edition  ;  but,  befules  that  it  is  much  inferior  to 
the  other  Idcbrew  Bibles  of  Venice,  with  regard  to  paper 
and  print,  it  has  paft'cd  through  the  hands  of  the  inqui- 
fitors,  who  have  altered  many  paflages  in  the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  the  rabbins. 

As  to  Hebrew  Bibles  in  410.  that  of  R.  Stephens  is 
efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the  chara£ters  ;  but  it  is  very 
incorrect.  Plantin  alfo  printed  feveral  beautiful  PIcbrew 
Bibles  at  Antwerp:  one,  in  eight  columns,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  by  Arius  Montanus  in  1571,  which  far  exceeds  the 
Complutenfian  in  paper  and  print,  and  contents  ;  this  is 
called  the  Royal  Bible ,  becaufe  it  was  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Philip  II.  ofSpain  :  another  at  Geneva,  in  16 1 9  •, 
befides  many  more  of  different  fizes,  with  and  without 
points.  Manaflah  Ben  Ifrael,  a  learned  Portuguefe  Jew, 
publifhed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  ;  the  one  in  4to.  in  1635  ;  the  other  in  8vo.  in 
1639  :  the  firft  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  reafon  is 
commodious  for  the  reader.  In  1639,  R.  Jac.  Lombrofo 
publifhed  a  new  edition  in  4to.  at  Venice,  with  lmall 
literal  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  where  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanifh  words.  This  Bible 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at  Conftantinople  :  in  the 
text  they  have  diftinguifhed  between  vvoids  where  the 
point  carnets  is  to  be  read  with  a  eamets-katuph ,  that  is, 
by  0  and  not  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vo.  the  moft 
beautiful  and  corre£t  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias,  a  Jew 
of  Amfterdam.  The  firft,  of  1661,  is  the  belt  paper  ; 
but  that  of  1667,  is  the  moft  exa£t :  that,  however,  pub¬ 
lifhed  fince  at  Amfterdam  by  Vander  Hooght,  in  17C5, 
is  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

After  Athias,  three  Hebraizing  proteftants  engaged  in 
reviling  and  publiftiing  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  viz.  Clodius, 
Jabloniki,  and  Opitius. — Clodius’s  edition  was  publifhed 
at  Frankfort,  in  1677,  in  4to.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
page  it  has  the  various  readings  of  the  former  editions  ; 
but  the  author  does  not  appear  fufficiently  verfed  in  the 
accenting,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  books;  befides,  as  it 
was  not  publi filed  under  his  eye,  many  faults  have  crept 
-  in.  That  of  Jablonlki  in  1699,  in  410.  at  Berlin,  is  very 
beautiful  as  to  letter  and  print:  but,  though  the  editor 
pretends  he  made  ufe  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clo- 
ciius,  fome  critics  find  it  fcarce  in  any  thing  different  from 
the  4to  edition  of  Bomberg. —  That  of  Opitius  is  alfo  in 
4to.  at  Keil,  in  1709;  the  character  is  large  and  good, 
but  the  paper  bail  :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ; 
hut  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  manulcripts  but  thofe  of 
the  German  libraries  ;  negletting  the  F rench  ones,  which 
is  an  omiftion  common  to  all  three.  — T.  hey  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  however,  that  befides  the  divifions  ufed  by  the 
Jews,  both  general  and  particular,  into  parafkes  and  pc- 
jukim ,  they  have  alfo  thofe  of  the  Chriilians,  or  of  the 
Latin  Bibles ,  into  chapters  and  verfes  ;  the  keri  ketib,  or 


various  readings,  Latirt  fummaries,  ore.  which  made 
them  of  confiderable  ufe,  with  refpeC!  to  the  Latin  edi¬ 
tions,  and  the  concordances.  See  Chapters. 

The  little  Bible  of  R.  Stephens,  in  i6to.  is  very  much 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  charader.  Care,  howevdrj 
muft  be  taken  ;  there  being  another  edition  df  GeneVa* 
exceedingly  like  it,  excepting,  that  the  print  is  worfe* 
and  the  text  lefs  corned.  ■‘-To  thefe  may  be  added  fome 
other  Hebrew  Bibles  without  points,  in  8vo„  ana  24toi 
Which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Jews;  not  that  they  are 
more  exad,  but  more  poitable  than  the  reft  ;  and  are 
ufed  in  their  fynagogues  and  fchools  :  of  thefe  there  are 
two  beautiful  editions,  the  one  of  Plantin,  in  8vo.  with 
two  columns,  and  the  other  in  24to,  reprinted  by  Ra- 
phalengius  at  Leyden,  in  1610.  There  is  alfo  an  edition 
of  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfterdam,  in  1631,  in  a  larger 
charader  ;  and  another  in  ilmo.  at  Frankfort,  in  1694, 
full  of  faults,  with  a  preface  of  .M.  Leufden  at  the  head 
of  it. 

Houbigant  publifhed  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  at  Paris,  in  1753.  contained  in  four  volumes,  folio. 
The  text  is  that  of/ Van  der  Hooght,  without  points,  to 
which  he  has  added  marginal  notes,  fuppiying  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  Dr.  Kennicott,  after  al- 
moft  twenty  years  laborious  collation  of  near  feven  hun¬ 
dred  copies,  manufeript  and  printed,  either  of  the  whole, 
or  of  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  did,  in  1776, 
publifh  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible ,  in  folio. 
The  text  is  that  of  Everard  Van  der  Hooght,  already 
mentioned  ;  differing  from  it  only  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  poetical  parts,  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has  printed  in 
hemiftichs,  into  which  they  naturally  divide  themfelves  ; 
however  the  words  follow  one  another  tn  the  fame  order 
as  they  do  in  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght.  This  edi¬ 
tion  is  printed  on  an  excellent  type;  the  Samaritan  text, 
according  to  the  copy  in  the  London  Polyglot,  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  column  parallel  with  the  Plebrew  text  ;  thofe 
parts  of  it  only  being  introduced,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  numerous  variations  both  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  manulcripts  from  the  printed  copy  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  text,  and  of  the  Hebrew  manuferipts  from  the 
printed  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  are  placed  feparately  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  marked  with  numbers  re- 
ferring  to  the  copies  from  which  they  are  taken.  The 
editor  regrets,  that  the  Diilertatio  Generalis,  which 
would  help  much  to  enrich  this  article,  is  not  to  be  pub¬ 
lifhed  rill  the  fecond  volume  is  ready. 

Bibles,  Greek  —There  is  a  great  number  of  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  Greek  ;  but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  or 
four  principal  ones,  viz.  that  of  Complutum,  or  Alcala 
de  Henares,  that  of  Venice,  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of 
Oxford. — The  fitft  was  publifhed  in  1515,  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  inferted  in  the  Polyglot  Bible ,  ufually  called 
the  Complutenfian  Bible:  this  edition  is  not  juft,  the  Greek 
of  the  Seventy  being  altered  in  many  places  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text. — -It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  in 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Antwerp,  in  that  of  Paris,  and  iiv 
the  4'o.  Bible ,  commonly  called,  Vatablus’ s  Bible. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  printed  by 
Aldus,  in  1518.  Here  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint 
is  reprinted  juft  as  it  flood  in  the  manufeript,  full  of  faults 
of  the  copyifts,  but  eafily  amended. —This  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Strafourg,  in  1526,  at  Bafil,  in  1545,  at 
Frankfort,  in  1597,  and  other  places';  with  fome  altera¬ 
tions  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Hebrew.  The  m6ft  commo¬ 
dious  is  that  of  Frankfort;  there  being  added  to  this 
little  fcholia,  which  lhew  the  different  interpretations 
of  the  old  Greek  tranflators  :  the  author  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  has  not  added  his  name  ;  but  it  is  commonly  aferibed 
to  Junius. 

The  third  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the  Vatican, 
in  1587,  with  Greek  fcholia  collected  from  the  manu¬ 
feripts  in  the  Roman  libraries  by  Pet.  Morin.  It  was  firft 
fet  on  foot  by  cardinal  Montalbo,  afterwards  pope  Sixtus 
Quin  tus.  This  fine  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1628,  by  J.  Morin,  prieft  of  the  Oratory,  who  has 
added  the  Latin  tranflation,  which  in  the  Roman  was 
printed  feparately,  with  fcholia. — The  Greek  edition  df 
R.ome  has  been  printed  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  London  ; 
to  which  are  added,  at  bottom,  the  various  readings  of 
the  Alexandrian  manufeript.  This  has  been  alfo  re¬ 
printed  in  England  in  410.  and  12 mo.  with  fome  altera¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  again  publifhed  at  Franeker  in  1709, 
by  Bos,  who  has  added  all  the  various  readings  he  could 
find. 

The  fourth  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  manufeript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Grade  in 
1707.  In  this  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  is  not  printed 
fuch  as  it  is,  but  fuch  as  it  was  thought  it  lhould  be  ;  i-e. 
it  is  altered  wherevei  there  appeared  any  fault  of  the 
copyifts,  or  any  word  inferted  from  any  particular  dia¬ 
led  :  this  fome  think  an  excellence,  but  others  a  fault  j 
urging,  that  the  manufeript  lhould  have  been  given  ab¬ 
solutely  ami  entirely  of  itfelf,  and  all  conjedurej,  as  to 
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the  readings,  ftrould  have  been  thrown  into  the  notes. 

See  Septuagint. 

Bibles,  Latin,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  reduced 
to  three  dalles  ;  the  ancient  Vulgate,  called  alio  Ita- 
lica,  translated  from  the  Greek  Septuagint  :  the  modern 
Vulgate,  the  grenteft  part  of  which  is  done  from  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  neiu  Latin  tranflatiom ,  done  alfo 
from  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  fixteenth  century. —  We 
have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient  Vulgate ,  ufed  in 
the  primitive  times  in  the  Wedern  churches,  but  the 
Pfalms,  Wiidom,  and  Tcclefiafles.  Nobilius  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Latin  fathers  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  do  it  exaftly,  be- 
caufe  moft  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep  clofe  to  it  in  their 
citations. 

As  to  the  modern  Vulgate,  there  are  a  vail  number  of 
editions  very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal  Ximenes 
has  inferted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum ,  correfted  and 
altered  in  many  places.  R.  Stephens,  and  the  do£fors 
of  Louvain,  have  taken  great  pains  in  correfting  the  mo¬ 
dern  Vulgate. 

The  bed  edition  of  Stephens’s  Latin  Bible  is  that  of  I  540, 
reprinted  in  1545,  in  which  ate  adued,  on  the  margin, 
the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  manuferipts,  which 
he  had  confulted.  The  doftors  of  Louvain  revifed  the 
modern  Vulgate  after  R.  Stephens  ;  and  added  the  various 
readings  of  feveral  Latin  manuferipts.  The  bed  of  the 
Louvain  editions  are  thofe,  at  the  end  of  which  are  added 
the  critical  notes  of  Francis  Lucas  of  Bruges. 

All  thefe  reformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  made  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  fince 
which,  people  have  not  dared  to  make  any  alterations, 
excepting  in  comments,  and  feparate  notes.  The  cor- 
reftion  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1592,  is  now  the  ftandard 
throughout  all  the  Romifii  churches  :  that  pontiff  made 
two  reformations  ;  but  it  is  the  firft  of  them  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plantin  were  done,  and 
from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  red  •,  fo  that  the  common 
Bibles  have  none  of  the  after-correftions  of  the  fame  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII, — It  is  a  heavy  charge  that  lies  on  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  pope  Clement,  viz.  that  they  have  fome  new 
texts  added,  and  many  old  ones  altered,  to  countenance 
and  confirm  what  they  call  the  Catholic  dot! tine  ;  wit- 
refs  that  celebrated  paffage  of  St.  John,  tres  funt,  &c. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  Latin  Bibles  of  the  third 
clafs,  comprehending  the  verfions  from  the  originals  of 
the  facred  books  made  within  thefe  two  hundred  years. — 
The  fird  is  that  of  Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican,  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  pope  Leo  X.  printed  at  Lyons  in 
4to.  in  1527,  much  elleemed  by  the  Jews.  This  the 
author  improved  in  a  fecond  edition.  In  1542,  there 
was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  fame  at  Lyons  in  folio, 
with  fcholia .  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Michael  Villa- 
novanus,  i.  e.  Michael  Servetus,  author  of  the  fcholia. 
Thofe  of  Zurich  have  likewife  publifhed  an  edition  of 
Pagninus’s  Bible  in  4to.  And  R.  Stephens  reprinted  it  in 
folio,  with  the  Vulgate,  in  1557,  pietending  to  give  it 
more  correct  than  the  former  editions.  There  is  alfo 
another  edition  in  1586,  in  four  columns,  under  the 
name  of  Vatablus :  and  we  find  it  again  in  the  Hamburgh 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  four  languages. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  is  alfo  ufuall-y  ranked  the 
verfion  of  the  fame  Pagininus  correfted,  or  rather  ren¬ 
dered  literal,  by  Arias  Montanus  ;  which  correction  be¬ 
ing  approved  of,  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  See.  was  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Philip  II.  and  fince  in  that 
of  London.  There  have  been  various  editions  of  this  in 
folio,  quarto,  and  oftavo ;  to  which  have  been  added 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Teflament,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New.  The  belt  of  them  all  is  the  firlt,  which  is 
in  folio,  1571. 

Since  the  Reformation,  there  have  been  feveral  Latin  ver¬ 
fions  of  the  Bible  from  the  originals,  by  proteftants.  The 
moft  elleemed  are  thofe  of  Munlter,  Leo  Juda,  Caftalio, 
and  Tremellius  :  the  three  lalt  whereof  have  been  re¬ 
printed  various  times.  Munlter  publilbed  his  verfion  at 
Bafil  in  1534,  which  he  afterwards  revifed  ;  he  publilbed 
a  correft  edition  in  1  546.  —  Caftalio’ s  fine  Latin  pleafes 
molt  people  ;  but  there  are  fomc  who  think  it  too  much 
affefted;  the  bell  edition  thereof  rs  that  in  1573.  Leojuda’s 
verfion,  altered  a  little  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was 
added  to  the  ancient  Latin  edition,  as  publilbed  by  R. 
Stephens  with  notes,  under  the  name  of  Vatablus' s  Bible , 
in  1545.  L  was  condemned  by  the  Parifian  divines,  but 
printed  with  fome  alterations  by  the  Spanifh  divines  of 
Salamanca.  That  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  is  preferred 
efpecially  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  has  undergone  a  great 
number  of  editions. 

One  may  add  a  fourth  clafs  of  Latin  Bibles  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  Vulgate  edition  corrected  from  the  originals.  The 
Bible  of  Ilidorus  Clarus  is  of  this  number  :  that  author, 
not  being  contented  with  refloring  the  ancient  Latin  copy, 
has  corretied  the  tranflator  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
which  he  thought  ill  rendered.  Some  protellar.ts  have 


followed  the  fame  method  ;  and,  among  others,  Andrew 
and  Luke  Ofiander,  who  have  each  publifhed  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  vulgate ,  correfted  from  the  originals. 

Bibles,  Oriental.  —  At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  verfions  of 
the  Bible  muff  be  placed  the  Samaritan;  as  being  the 
moft  ancient  of  all,  though  neither  its  age  nor  author 
have  been  yet  afeertained,  and  admitting  no  more  for 
holy  Scripture  but  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes. 
—  This  t  ran  flat  ion  is  made  from  the  Samaritan  Hebrew 
text,  which  is  a  little  different  from  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Jews.  This  verfion  has  never  been  printed  alone; 
nor  any  where  but  in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

Bibles,  Chaldee,  are  only  the  gloll'es  or  expofitions  made  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  when  tney  fpake  the  Chaldee  tongue. 
Thefe  they  call  by  the  name  of  Targumim  or  parapbrafes% 
as  not  being  any  drift  verfions  of  the  Scripture.  They 
have  been  inferred  entire  in  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles  of 
Venice  and  Bafil  ;  but  are  read  more  commodioufly  in 
the  Polyglot,  being  there  attended  with  a  Latin  tranflation. 

Biei.es,  Syriac. —  There  are  extant  two  verfions  of  the  Old 
Teftament  in  the  Syriac  language:  one  fiom  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made  probably  about  the 
time  of  Contiantine  ;  the  other  called  anliqua  IA  J implex , 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  fome  fuppofe,  about  the  time 
of  1  lie  apoftles.  This  verfion-  is  printed  in  the  Polyglots 
of  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  year  1  562,  Widnianftadius  printed  the  whole  New 
Teftament  in  byriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a  beautiful  charac¬ 
ter  :  after  him  there  were  feveral  other  editions;  and  it 
was  inferted  in  the  Bible  of  Philip  II.  wiih  a  Latin  tranf¬ 
lation.  Gabriel  Sionitaalfo  publifhed  a  beautiful  Syriac 
edition  of  the  Pfalms,  at  Paiis,  in  1525,  with  a  Latin 
interpretation. 

Bibles,  Arabic.  —  In  the  year,J5i6,  Aug.  Juftinian,  bifliop 
of  Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  vtrfion  of  the 
H falter,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Chaldee  parapbrafe, 
adding  Latin  interpretations.  There  are  alfo  Arabic  ver¬ 
fions  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  the  Polyglots  of  London 
and  Paris  and  we  have  an  edition  of  the  Old  Teftament 
entire,  printed  at  Rome  in  1671,  by  order  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  de  propaganda  fide  ;  but  it  is  of  little  efteem,  as 
having  been  altered  agreeably  to  the  Vulgate  edition.  The 
Arabic  Bibles  among  us  are  not  tne  fame  with  thofe  ufed 
with  the  Chrilli.ms  in  the  £alt. — Some  learned  men  take 
the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  primed  in  the 
Polyglots  to  be  that  of  Saadias,  who  lived  about  the  year 
900;  at  leaft  in  the  main.  Their  reafon  is,  that  Aben 
Fzra,  a  great  aqtagonift  of  Saadias,  quotes  fome  paffages 
of  his  verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the 
Arabic  verfion  of  the  Polyglots  ;  yet  others  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  Oaadias’s  verfion  is  not  extant.  In  1622,  Er- 
penius  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateucti,  called  alfo  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  of  Mauritania,  as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of 
Barbary,  and  for  their  Life.  This  verfion  is  very  literal, 
and  elleemed  very  exaft.  The  four  evangelifls  have  alfo 
been  publifhed  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  at  Rome 
in  1591,  folio.  Thefe  have  been  fince  reprinted  in  the 
Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris,  with  fome  little  altera¬ 
tion  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  Erpenius  publifhed  an  Arabic 
New  Teftament,  entire,  as  he  found  it  in  his  manufeript 
copy,  at  Leyden, in  1016. 

There  are  lome  other  Arabic  verfions  of  late  date  men¬ 
tioned  by  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena;  particularly  a 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms  preferved  in  Sion  College,  London, 
and  another  of  the  prophets,  at  Oxford  ;  neither  of  which 
have  been  publifhed. 

Bibles,  Cophtic. — There  are  feveral  manufeript  copies  of 
the  Cophtic  Bible  in  fome  of  the  great  libraries,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  that  of  the  French  king. 

Dr.  Wilkins  publilbed  the  Cophtic  New  Teftament  in 
4to.  in  the  year  171 6,  and  the  Pentateuch  alfo  in  4A0. 
in  1731.  with  Latin  cranflations.  He  reckons  thefe  ver¬ 
fions  to  have  been  made  in  the  end  of  the  lecond,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century. 

Bibles,  Ethiopic. —  Fhe Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranflated  the  ■ 
Bible  into  their  language.  —  There  have  been  printed  fe~ 
parately  the  Pfalms,  Cimtick-s,  fome  chapters  of  Genefis 
Ruth,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zephamah,  Malactri,  and  the  New 
Teftament ;  all  of  which  have  been  fince  reprinti  d  in  the 
Polyglot  of  London. — As  to  the  Eihiopic  New  Teftament, 
which  was  firft  primed  at  Rome  in  1548,  it  is  a  very 
inaccurate  work,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Englilh  Polyglot 
with  all  its  faults. 

Bibles,  Armenian.  —There  is  a  very  ancient  Armenian  ver¬ 
fion  of  the  whole  Bible,  done  iiom  the  Greek  of  the  Se¬ 
venty,  by  fome  of  their  doftors  about  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
foftom.  This  was  firit  primed  entire  in  1664,  by  one  of 
their  bifhops  at  Amfterdam  in  410.  with  the  Ne  W  Tef¬ 
tament  in  8vo. 

Bibles,  Pcrfian.  —  Some  of  the  fathers  fiem  to  fay,  that  all 
the  Scripture  was  formerly  tranflated  into  the  language 
of  the  Perfians;  but  we  have  nothing  now  remaining  of 
the  ancient  verfion,  which  was,  certainly,  dene  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  perfian  Pentateuch  printed  in  the  Lon¬ 
don 
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don  Polyglot  is,  without  doubt,  the  work  of  Rabbi  Jacob, 
a  Perfian  Jew.  It  was  publifhed  by  the  Jews  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  in  the  year  1551.  In  the  fame  Polyglot  we 
have  likewife  the  four  Evangelifts  in  Perfian,  with  a 
Latin  tranflation  ;  but  this  appears  very  modern,  incor- 
re£t,  and  of  little  ufe.  Walton  fays  this  verfion  was 
written  above  four  hundred  years  ago.  Another  verfion 
of  the  Gofpels  was  publifhed  at  Cambridge  bv  Wheloc 
in  the  laft century  :  there  are  alfo  two  Perfian  verfions  of 
the  Pfalms  made  in  the  laft  century  from  the  vulgar 
Latin. 

Bibles,  Gothic. — It  is  generally  faid,  that  Ulphilas,  a 
Gothic  bifhop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made  a 
verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  the  book  of  Kings, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen.  That  book  he  omitted, 
becaufe  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  wars  therein  ;  as 
fearing  to  infpire  too  much  of  the  military  genius  into 
that  people.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  this  ver¬ 
fion  but  the  four  Evangelifts,  printed  in  4to.  at  Dort, 
in  j  665,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 

Bibles,  fylufcovite. —  An  entire  Bible ,  in  the  Sclavonic 
tongue,  was  printed  at  Oftravia  in  Volhinia,  in  the 
year  1581,  and  this  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  MuJ- 
covite  Bible.  It  was  printed  at  the  expence,  of  Con. 
Bafil,  duke  of  Oftravia,  for  the  common  fervice  of  all 
Chriftians,  who  fpake  the  Sclavonic  language,  whereof 
the  Mufcovitilh  is  a  dialect.  . 

Bibles,  Spanijh — There  are  two  tratiflations  of  the  Bible 
into  this  language  ;  one  done  by  the  Jews,  and  firft 
printed  at  Ferrara,  in  1553,  the  other  by  Cafliodore, 
printed  atBafil  in  1569.  A corrt&ed  edition  of  it  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1602. 

Bibles,  Italian.-— There  are  four  Italian  verfions :  the  firft 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  James  de 
Voragine,  archbifhop  of  Genoa  ;  the  fecond  by  Brucci- 
olus,  in  1530;  the  third  by  Malermi,  printed  at  Venice 
in  154*  »  and  the  fourth  by  Diodati,  a  Proteftant, 
which  is  much  efteemed,  and  has  been  often  printed. 

Bibles,  French. — There  are  nine  French  verfions. 

There  are  alfo  Dutch,  Flemifh,  Polifli,  Hungarian,  and 
Croatian  verfions.  Luther,  with  the  afliftance  of  Me- 
lanfthon,  and  others  of  his  difciples,  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  the  German  tongue  in  1524,  and  the  publication  of 
it  very  much  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  .  .  , 

Bibles,  Saxon.—' The  whole  feripture  is  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  tranflated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  Bede, 
about  the  year  701 ;  though  others  contend  he  only 

tranflated  the  Gofpels.  ' 

We  have  certain  books  or  parts  of  the  Bible  by  feveral 
other  tranflators  j  as,  I.  The  Pfalms,  by  Adelm  bifhop 
of  Shireborn,  contemporary  with  Bede  ;  though  by  others 
this  verfion  is  attributed  to  king  Alfred,  who  lived  two 
hundred  years  after.  Another  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  publifhed  by  Spelman  in  1640.  .  2. 
The  Evangelifts,  (till  extant,  done  from  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  before  it  was  revifed  by  St.  Jerom,  by  an  au¬ 
thor  unknown,  and  publifhed  by  IViatth.  Parker  in  1 5 7  1  * 
A11  old  Saxon  verfion  of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible y  made 
by  Elfric  abbot  of  Malmefbury,  feveral  fragments  of 
which  were  publifhed  by  Will.  Lilly  in  1638,  the  ge¬ 
nuine  copy  by  Edm.  Th vvaites  in  1699,  at  Oxford. 
Bibles,  Indian.— A  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the  North 
American  Indian  language,  by  Elliot,  was  publifhed  in 
4to.  at  Cambridge,  in  1685. 

Bibles,  Englifh.—  The  firft  Englifh  Bible  we  read  of  was 
that  tranflated  by  J.  Wickliffe  about  the  year  1360.;  but 
never  printed,  though  there  are  MS.  copies  of  it  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  public  libraries.  J.  de  Trevifa,  who  died 
about  the  year  1398,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  tranflated  the 
whole  Bible  ;  but  whether  any  copies  of  it  are  remaining. 

does  not  appear.  .  . 

Bible  Tmdaii.— The  firft  printed  Bible  in  our  language 
was  *that  tranflated  by  Will.  Tindal,  3ffifted  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526  ;  but  moft  of  the  co¬ 
pies  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  bifhop  Tunftal  and 
fir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained  the  New  Telia- 
ment  and  was  revifed  and  republifhed  by  the  fame  per- 
fon  in  1330.  The  prologues  and  prefaces  added  to  it, 
reflea  on  the  bifhops  and  clergy  ;  but  this  edition  was 
alfo  fupprefled,  and  the  copies  burnt. 

In  1332,  Tindal  and  his  aflociates  fimfhed  the  whole 
Bible  except  the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it  abroad  :  but 
while  he  was  afterwards  preparing  for  a  fecond  edition, 
he  was  taken  up,  and  burnt  for  herefy  in  Flanders. 
Bible,  Matthews.— On  Tindal’s  death,  his  work  was 
carried  on  by  Coverdale  and  John  Rogers,  fupenn- 
tendant  of  an  Englifh  church  in  Germany,  and  the  firft 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  who  tranflated  the 
Apocrypha,  and  revifed  Tindal’s  tranflation,  comparing 
it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and 
adding  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther  s  Bib  e.  He  de¬ 
dicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII.  in  x 5 3 7>  under  tne 
Vol.  I.  N°  39. 
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borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews :  whence  this  has 
been  ufually  called  Matthews* s  Bible.  It  was  printed  at 
Hamburgh,  and  licence  obtained  for  publifhing  it  in 
England  by  the  favour  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  the 
bifhops  Latimer  and  Shaxton. 

Bible,  Cranmer'  1. — -The  firft  Bible  printed  by  authority  irf 
England,  and  publicly  fet  up  in  churches,  was  the  fame 
Tindal’s  verfion,  revifed,  compared  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  many  places  amended,  by  Miles  Coverdale,  af¬ 
terwards  bifhop  of  Exeter;  and  examined  after  him  by 
archbifhop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it  :  whence 
this  was  called  Cranmer' s  Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Graf¬ 
ton,  of  the  largeft  volume,  and  publifhed  in  1540 ;  and, 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  every  parifh  was  obliged  to  fet 
one  of  the  copies  in  their  church,  under  the  penalty  of 
forty  fhillings  a  month  ;  yet  two  years  after,  the  popifli 
bifhops  obtained  its  fupprefiion  of  the  king.  It  was  re- 
ftored  under  Edward  VI.  fupprefled  again  under  queen 
Mary,  and  reftored  again  in  the  firft  year  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth;  artd  a  new  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 

Bible,  Geneva. — Some  Englifh  exiles  at  Geneva,  in  qtteen 
Mary’s  reign,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sampfen, 
Cole,  Whittingham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  tranflation, 
printed  there  in  1560  ;  the  New  Teftament  having  been 
printed  in  1 557  ;  hence  called  the  Geneva  Bible>  contain¬ 
ing  the  variations  of  readings,  marginal  annotations, 
See.  on  account  of  which  it  was  much  valued  by  the 
puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following  reigns. 

Bible,  Bifhop* s. — Archbifhop  Parker  refolved  on  a  new 
tranflation  for  the  public  ufe  of  the  church,  and  engaged 
the  bifhops  and  other  learned  men  to  take  each  a  fliare 
or  portion.  Thefe  being  afterwards  joined  together, 
and  printed,  with  fhort  annotations,  in  1568.  in  a  large 
folio',  made  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Great  Englifh 
Bible,  and  commonly  the  Bi/hop’s  Bible.  f  he  following 
year  it  was  alfo  publifhed  in  8vo.  in  a  fmall  but  fine 
black  letter :  and  here  the  chapters  were  divided  into 
verfes;  but  without  any  breaks  for  them,  in  which  the 
method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  followed,  which  was 
the  firft  Englifh  Bible  where  any  diftindtion  of  verfes  was 
made.  It  v/as  afterwards  printed  in  large  folio,  with 
corredlions,  and  feveral  prolegomena ,  in  1572;  this  is 
called  Matthew  Parker  s  Bible.  The  initial  letters  of 
each  tranflator’s  name  were  put  at  the  end  of  his  part, 
e.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  W.  E.  for  William 
Exon  ;  that  is,  William  bilhop  of  Exeter,  whofe  allot¬ 
ment  ended  there:  at  the  end  of  Samuel,  R.  M.  for 
Richard  Menevenfls,  or  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  to  whom 
the  fecond  allotment  fell :  and  the  like  of  the  reft.  The 
archbifhop  overfaw,  diredfed,  examined,  and  finifhed 
the  whole.  This  tranflation  was  ufed  in  the  churched 
for  forty  years,  though  the  Geneva  Bible  was  more  read 
in  private  houfes,  being  printed  above  thirty  times  in  as 
many  years.  King  James  bore  it  an  inveterate  hatred  on 
account  of  the  notes,  which,  at  the  Idampton-court  con¬ 
ference,  he  charged  as  patrial,  untrue,  feditious,  &c. 
The  Bijhop's  Bible  too  had  its  faults  ;  the  king  frankly 
owned  he  had  yet  feen  no  good  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
in  Englifh  ;  but  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  wo'rfl 
of  all. 

Bible,  Rhemijh. — After  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
bifhops,  two  other  private  verfions  had  been  made  of  the 
New  Teftament ;  the  firft  by  Laur.  Thompfon,  made 
from  Beza’s  Latin  edition,  together  with  the  notes  of 
Beza,  publifhed  in  1 582,  in  4m*  and  afterwards  in 
1389.  varying  very  little  from  the  Geneva  Bible ;  the 
fecond  by  the  papifts  at  Rheims  in  15S4,  called  the 
Rhemijh  Bible,  or  Rhemijh  tranjlation.  Thefe  finding  it 
impoflible  to  keep  the  people  from  having  the  fcripture3 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  refolved  to  give  a  verfion  of  their 
own,  as  favourable  to  their  caufe  as  might  be.  It  was 
printed  on  a  large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter  and  margin. 
One  complaint  againft  it  was  its  retaining  a  multitude  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untranflated,  for  want,  as  the 
editors  exprefs  it,  of  proper  and  adequate  terms  in  the 
Englifh  to  render  them  by  ;  as  the  words  azymes,  tunike , 
rational,  holocaujl,  pr apace,  pafche ,  &c.  However,  many 
of  the  c®pies  were  feized  by  the  queen’3  fearchers,  and 
confifcated  ;  and  Th.  Cartwright  was  folicited  by  fecre- 
tary  Walfingham  to  refute  it ;  but,  after  a  good  progrefs 
made  therein,  archbifhop  Whitgift  prohibited  his  farther 
proceeding  therein,  as  judging  it  improper  the  dodtrine 
of  the  church  of  England  fhould  be  committed  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  puritan,  and  appointed  Dr.  Fulke  in  his  placey 
who  refuted  the  Rheimilts  with  great  fpirit  and  learning. 
Cartwright’s  refutation  was  alfo  afterwards  publifhed  in 
1618,  under  archbifhop  Abbot.  About  thirty  years  af¬ 
ter  their  New  Teftament,  the  Roman  catholics  publifhed 
a  tranflation  of  the  Old,  at  Doway,  1609  and  1610, 
from  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations;  fo  that  the  Englifh 
Roman  catholics  have  now  the  whole  Bible  in  their 
mother-tongue;  though,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  they  arq 
forbidden  to  read  it  without  a  licence  from  their  luperiors^ 
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Bible,  king  James' s.^- The  ha  Engliffi  Bible  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hamptoa-court  conference  in 
j6ot,  ,  where  many  exemptions  being  made  to  the  BiOiop’s 
Bible,  king  James  gave  order  for  a  new  one;  not,  as 
the  preface  exprefles  it,  for  a  tranflation  altogether  new, 
nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  but  to  make 
a  good  one  better,  or  of  many  good  ones  one  bed. 
Fifty-four  learned  perfons  were  appointed  for  this  office 
by  the  king,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  the  archbifhop, 
dated  in  1604  ;  which  being  three  yeats  before  the  tranf¬ 
lation  was  entered  upon,  it  is  probable  feven  of  thepi 
were  either  dead;  or  had  declined  the  tafk,  finCe  Fuller  s 
lift  of  the  trariflators  makes  but  forty-feven  ;  who  being 
tanged  under  fix  divifions,  entered  on  their  province  in 
1607.  It  was  publifhed  in  16135  with  a  dedication  to 
James,  and  a  learned  preface,  and  is  commonly  callfcd 
King  James  Bible.  After  this,  all  the  other  verfions 
dropped,  and  fell  into  difufe,  except  the.  Epiftles  and 
Gofpels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  which  were  dill 
continued,  according  to  the  biffiops  tranflation,  till  the 
alteration  of  the  liturgy  in  1661,  and  the  Pfalms  and 
Hymns,  which  are  to  this  day  continued  as  in  the  old 
verfion. 

There  was  a  Welch  tranflation  of  the  Bible  maide  from 
the  original  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  bill  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
for  this  purpofe  in  1563.  It  was  printed  in  folio  in  1588. 
Another  verfion,  which  is  the  ftandard  tranflation  for 
that  language,  was  printed  in  1620.  It  is  called  Parry  s 
Bible.  An  impreffion  of  this  was  printed  in  1690,  called 
Biffiop  Lloyd’s  Bible.  Thefe  were  in  folio :  .  the  firft 
8vo.  impreffion  of  the  WLlch  Bible  was  made  in  1630- 
There  is  alfo  a  verfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irifh  language. 

BlBLi  A,  or  Biblia  petraria ,  in  a  military  fenfe,  denotes  a 
machine  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  throwing  (tones  or  darts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA,  a  branch  of  archmgraphia,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  judging  and  perufing  of  ancient  manu- 
feripts,  whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parch¬ 
ment. 

The  fenfe  of  it  is  now  extended,  and  it  fignifies  a  work, 
intended  to  give  information  concerning  the  firft,  or 
bed  editions  of  books;  and  the  ways  of  felefting  and 
didinguiflting  them  properly.  In  fhort,  it  is  ufed  for  a 
votitia  or  defeription  of  printed  books,  either  in  the 
Order  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  times  when  printed,  or  of 
the  fubjeft-matters. 

In  which  fenfe,  bibliographia  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwile  called  Bibliotheca. 

Literary  journals  afford  alfo  a  kind  of  bibliographia. 

BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  the  Bible. 

This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  fortes  biblical,  or  fortes  fanStorum. 

It  confided  in  taking  paffages  of  feripture  at  hazard,  and 
drawing  indications  thence  concerning  things  future;  as 
in  Augudin’s  tol'.e  G'  lege.  It  was  much  ufed  at  the  con- 
fecration  of  biffiops. 

F.  J.  Davidius,  a  Jefuit,  has  publiflied  a  bibliomane >•,  un¬ 
der  the  borrowed  name  of  V eridicus  Chrifti anus . 

BIBLIOMANIA,  an  extravagant  paffion  for  books,  to  a 
degree  of  madnefs;  or  a  defire  of  accumulating  them 
beyond  all  reafon  and  neceffity. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  from  (3i S\o(  book,  and  Swtj,  repfitory , 
from  ti0x  1*1,  I  lay  up,  properly  fignifies  a  library,  or 
repofitory  of  books. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  compilation  of  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  certain  fubjeft  ;  or  a  digedion  of  all  the  authors 
who  have  treated  of  it. 

]n  this  fenfe,  we  have  hidorical  bibliothecae,  as  that  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  ;  mythological  bibliotheca,  as  that  of 
Apollodorus  ;  theological  and  facred  bibliotheca,  as  thole 
of  Ravanellus,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  a  library : 
fuch  are  the  bibliotheca  CoiJJiniana,  bibliotheca  Cordcjiana, 
* bibliotheca  Thuanaa ,  bibliotheca  Bignoniana ,  bibliotheca  du 
Boifana,  &c. 

L’Abbe  has  publiflied  a  bibliotheca  of  bibliotheca,  or  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  names  of  thofewho  have  written  bibliotheca , 
which  has  fince  been  continued,  and  improved  under 
another  title  by  Teffier,  from  800  writers  to  the  number 
of  no  lefs  than  2500.  Schrammius  has  alfo  publifhed  a 
programma  on  the  writers  of  theological  bibliotheca. 

Bibliotheca  is  a  name  given  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tedament,  in  refpeft  of  their  excellency,  and 
fufficiency  for  the  ufes  of  the  Chridian  life;  and  it  is 
alfo  a  title  given  to  divers  journals,  or  periodical  ac¬ 
counts  in  French  of  new  books. 

Bibliotheca  pavum,  or  of  the  fathers,  is  a  colle£lion  of 
the  writings  of  the  lefier  fathers,  printed  in  one  or  more 
volumes.  The  tird  of  this  kind  was  publifhed  at  Paris 
by  Marg.  de  la  Bigne  in  \§yb. 

BIBLIOTHECARIAN, a  library -keeper,  otherwife  called 

LIBRARIAN. 


The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  author  of  a  bibliotheca, 
or  a  catalogue  of  books. 

In  this  fenfe,  P.  L’A.bbe  has  given  a  bibliotheca ,  or  cata¬ 
logue  of  bibliothecarians.  Gefner,  Lipenius,  Struvius, 
Fabricius,  & c.  are  celebrated  bibliothecarians. 

BIBLISTS,  biblifia ,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  R.omifh 
writers  to  thofe  who  profefs  to  adhere  to  feripture  alone 
as  the  foie  rule  of  faith,  exclufive  of  all  tradition,  and 
the  fuppofed  authority  of  the  church. 

In  which  fenfe,  all  protedants  are,  or  ought  to  be, 

BIBLISTS. 

Biblijls ,  among  Chridians,  anfwer  nearly  to  caraitES 
or  textu  aries  among  the  Jews.  The  Chridian  doc¬ 
tors  were  divided,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
hiry,  into  two  claffes;  viz.  the  biblici,  and  the  fcho- 
ladics  :  the  former  were  called  doctors  of  the  facred  page , 
becaufe  they  explained  the  do£lrines  of  Chriflianiiy  in 
their  manner  by  the  facred  writings  ;  however,  their 
reputation  declined,  and  the  fcholadic  theology  prevailed 
in  all  the  European  colleges  till  the  time  of  Luther. 

BIBLUS,  in  Botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  Egypt,  called  alfo 
papyrus  ;  of  the  fkin  whereof  the  ancient  Egyptians 
made  their  paper. 

Hence  alfo  the  Greeks  gave  the  denomination  (sjTaoj,  to 
books  made  hereof. 

BICAUDA,  from  bis,  double,  and  cauda,  tail,  in  Ichthyo¬ 
logy,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  of  the  xiphias  or  sword-J?/&  kind: 
It  is  five  feet  long,  or  more,  and  a  foot  and  half  broad 
at  the  bread,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  tail.  It  is 
covered  with  a  thick  and  rough  fkin,  and  is  brown  on 
the  back  and  fides  ;  and  has  there  feveral  fhort  bony 
prickles:  its  belly  is  white  its  fins  are  all  of  a  brownifli 
grey,  and  the  back  one  has  feveral  beautiful  black  fpots. 
It  is  a  very  well-tailed  fiffi. 

BICAUDALIS,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  given  by  fome 
to  a  mufcle  of  the  external  ear,  on  account  of  its  having 
two  tails  ;  but  which  is  fubjeft  to  great  variety,  having 
fometimes  only  one,  and  fometimes  three  tails  :  in  which 
cafes,  it  is  called  inlricalis  and  tricaudalis. 

BICE,  or  Bise,  among  Painters,  a  blue  colour,  prepared 
from  the  lapis  armenus,  formerly  brought  from  Ar¬ 
menia,  but  now  from  the  filver  mines  in  Germany. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  179.  p.  26. 

The  word  comes  from  the  barbarous  Latin  bifus,  or 
bifius ;  and  that,  perhaps,  from  the  French,  Its,  grey , 
gnjius ;  whence  bifus panis.  Vide  Du- Cange,  Giofl.  Lat. 
tom.  i.  p.  565.  Skin.  Etym.  in  voc. 

Bice  bears  the  bed  body  of  all  bright  blues,  ufed  in  com- 

*  mon  work;  but  it  is  the  paled  in  colour.  It  works 
indifferently  well  ;  but  inclines  a  little  to  be  famly,  and 
therefore  requires  good  grinding  on  a  very  hard  done, 
and  fbould  be  waffled  before  it  is  ufed.  It  lies  bed  near 
the  eye  of  any  blue  now  in  ufe,  except  ultra  marine. 
We  have  alfo  a  green  bice,  made  of  the  blue,  with  the 
addition  of  orpiment. 

BICEPS,  from  bis,  and  caput,  head,  in  Anatomy,  is  a  name 
common  to  feveral  mufcles,  which  are  feparated  into- 
two  didindl  porrions  called  heads. — Such  is  the 

Biceps  cubiti,  or  humeri,  a  mufcle  of  the  arm,  one  of 
whofe  heads  arires  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cavity  of 
the  head  of  the  fcapula,  and  is  round  and  tendinous,  and 
enclofed  in  the  channel  in  the  head  of  the  humerus :  the 
other  arifing  from  the  procejfus  coracoidcs,  is  broad  and 
tendinous;  and  both  unite  about  the  middle  and  fore-part 
of  the  arm,  and  make  one  belly,  which  is  inferted  by  a 
drong  and  round  tendon  into  the  tuberofity  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  radius. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  f.g.  1.  n.  24. 
fig.  2.  n.  20.  fig.  6.  n.  15. 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  form  a  large  and  thin 
oponeurofis,  which  covers  all  the  mufcles  of  the  radius  and 
fingers  externally. — Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  blood¬ 
letting,  not  to  cut-acrofs,  but  according  to  the  length 
of  the  fibres  of  this  aponeurofis. — This  muicle,  with  the 
brachI/eus  ir(crnus,  bends  the  arm. 

Biceps  externus ,  is  called  alfo  gemellus. 

Biceps  tibia,  or femoris^  a  mufcle  made  up  of  two  por¬ 
tions,  one  long,  the  other  fhort,  and  ending  in  one 
common  tendon.  Both  portions  are  flefhy,  and  confi- 
derably  thick,  and  are  fituated  on  the  back  and  outfide 
of  the  thigh,  between  the  buttock  and  the  ham.  The 
great  portion  is  fixed  above  by  a  drong  tendon,  in  the 
poderior  and  lower  part  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium, 
under  the  infertion  of  the  inferior  gemellus,  and  clofe 
behind  that  of  the  feminervofus :  from  thence  it  runs 
down  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  thigh,  where  it 
meets  the  other  portion,  and  joins  with  ir,  forming  a 
common  tendon.  The  (mail  portion  is  fixed  by  flefhy 
fibres  to  the  outfide  of  the  linea  afpera ,  below  its  middle,, 
and  to  the  fafiia  lata ,  where  it  forms  a  fepium  between  the 
triceps  and  vafius  externus:  from  thence  the  fibres  run-, 
down  a  little  way,  and  then  meeting  the  great  portion, 
a  common  tendon  is  formed  between  them.  This  drong 
tendon  runs  down  to  the  outer  and  back-part  of  the  knee, 
9  and 
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and  is  inferted  in  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint,  and 
in  the  head  of  the  fibula ,  by  two  very  fhort  tendinous 
branches.  It  fometimes  fends  off  a  tendinous  expanfion, 
which  is  often  unfkilfully  cut  ofF  with  the  fat.  As  they 
run  down  they  become  contiguous,  and  afterwards  clofe- 
Jy  united  by  one  common  broad  tendon. 

Both  the  flefhy  bodies  of  the  biceps  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  aponeurofs,  each  of  the  two  portions, 
of  which  the  common  tendon  is  made  up,  furnifhing  a 
feries  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  covering  the  fore- fide 
of  the  true  tendon,  unite  near  the  internal  condyle  by 
a  particular  kind  of  inter- texture,  and  thus  form  the 
aponcurojis.  Window, 

Its  ufe  is  to  help  to  bend  the  tibia ,  and  it  is  likewife 
employed  in  turning  the  leg,  together  with  the  foot  and 
toes,  outward,  when  we  fit  down. — See  Tab .  Anat. 
(Myol.)  fig.  6.  n.  40. 

BICHET,  a  corn  meafure,  containing  about  a  Paris  minor, 
chiefly  ufed  in  Burgundy  and  the  Lyonnois. 

Bichet  denotes  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  as  much  as 
may  be  fown  by  a  bichet  of  corn. 

BICINIUM,  from  bis,  and  cano,  / Jing,  in  Church  Mufic, 
the  finging  of  two,  either  together  or  alternately. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofed  to  monody. 

BICKERN  of  an  anvil,  the  pike  or  beak-iron. 

BiCLINiUM,  from  bis ,  and  bed  i  in  Antiquity ,  two 

beds  about  a  table ;  or,  as  fome  fay,  rather  a  bed  where¬ 
on  two  perfons  lay  to  eat. 

BlCORNES.  from  bis ,  and  cornu,  horn ,  in  Botany,  plants 
whofe  antheres  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns.  The 
term  likewife  expreffes  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Methodi  Natural  is  of  Linnaeus. 

BICORNE  os,  or  two-horned  bone ,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame 
with  the  os  hyoides. 

BICORNIS,  in  Anatomy,  an  extenfor  mufcle  of  the  arm, 
otherwife  denominated  hadijeus  cxternus,  and  exten¬ 
sor  carpi  radialis. 

Bicornis  pollicis  manus ,  is  the  proper  extenfor  mufcle  of 
the  thumb  :  fometimes  alfo,  from  the  number  of  its 
horns,  called  tricornis. 

It  takes  its  rife  from  the  polterior  and  middle  part  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  is  inferted  in  the  firit,  fecond,  and 
third  phalanx. 

BlCORPOREA  ftgna ,  from  bis,  and  corpus,  body,  thofe 
figns  of  the  zodiac  which  have  two  bodies,  or  confilt  of 
two  figures. 

Such  are  gemini ,  or  the  twins  ;  alfo  pifces ,  and  fagitta- 
rius,  confiding  of  a  man  and  a  horfe. 

BICUIBA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  an  Indian  nut,  ufed  for 
relieving  colics;  and  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted  (or 
the  cure  of  cancers. 

BIDAL,  or  Bidale,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  denotes  the  i 
invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fome  poor  man  s 
houfe,  who,  in  confideration  hereof,  experts  fome  con¬ 
tribution  for  his  relief. 

This  cudom  dill  obtains  in  the  Wed  of  England,  and  is 
mentioned  infomeofourancientdatutes.26Hen.VIII.  c.6. 

BIDALDI,  an  ancient  kind  of  foot-foldiers  mentioned  by 
the  French  hidorians,  armed  with  two  darts. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  word,  which  feems  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  for  bidardi,  or  abinis  dardis.  I  hey  are  alio  called 
bidarii,  bidaus ,  bidcaux ,  bidauts,  and  pitauts. 

BIDDING,  is  ufed  for  proclaiming  or  notifying;  alfo  for 
offering  a  price  for  goods  put  up  by  audlion. 

Bidding  of  the  beads,  a  charge  or  warning  which  the 
parilh-pr'ied  gave  to  his  parifhoners  at  certain  fpecial 
times,  to  fay  fo  many  pater-nojlcrs,  &c.  on  their  beads. 

BIDENS,  in  Botany,  fee  Water-hemp  Agrimony. 

BIDENTAL,  in  Antiquity,  a  place  druck  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  and  on  that  account  confecrated  to  the  gods,  and 
forbidden  to  be  trod  on.  Bidental  only  differed  from 
puteal,  as  in  the  latter  the  thunderbolt,  was  fuppofed  to 
he  hidden,  or  buried  with  ceremony  under  the  ground. 
The  fall  of  lightning  or  a  thunderbolt,  on  any  place, 
was  judged  by  the  Romans  an  indication  that  Jupiter 
demanded  it  for  himfelf.  Hence  they  furrounded  it 
with  a  wall,  rail,  dakes,  or  even  a  rope;  and  expiated 
it,  by  the  facrifice  of  a  bidens,  or  (heep  of  two  years  old. 
Fedus  reprefents  the  bidcntal  as  a  temple,  where  (heep 
of  two  years  old  were  offered  in  facrcifice.  _  But  by  tem¬ 
ple  he  here  means  no  more  than  a  place  inclofed,  and 
confecrated  to  the  gods. 

BIDENTALES,  prieds  among  the  ancient  Romans,  in- 
ftituted  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  a 
bidental. 

T  he  bidentales  condituted  a  college,  ordecury,  who  had 
the  fervice  and  procuration,  or  interpretation  of  thunder 
and  lightning. 

'1  he  fird  and  principal  part  of  their  office  was,  the  facii- 
ficing  a  (heep  of  two  years  old,  which  in  their  language 
was  called  bidens,  as  having  only  two  teeth,  one  on  each 
fide  ;  or  rather  from  bidennis ,  anciently  written  for  bien¬ 
nis ,  two  years  old . 
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BIDEN  FES,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  two  yearlings 
or  (heep  of  the  fecond  year. 

The  wool  of  thefe  bidcntes ,  or  two  year  old  fiieep,  being 
the  fird  (heering,  was  fometimes  claimed  as  a  Jieriot  to 
the  king,  on  the  death  of  an  abbot. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  word  was  extended 
farther  to  any  fort  of  beads  ufed  for  vidduals,  efpecially 
thofe  of  that  age  whence  we  meet  with  fues  biden!es. 

BIDET,  a  nag,  or  little  horfe,  formerly  allowed  each 
trooper,  and  dragdon,  for  his  baggage,  and  other  oc- 
cafions. 

Bidets  are  grown  into  difufe,  on  account  of  the  expences 
thereof,  and  the  diforders  frequently  ariling  from  thofe 
who  attended  on  them,  &c. 

BIDIjEI,  an  order  of  magidrates  at  Sparta,  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  fuperintend  the  e'phebi ,  and 
be  prefent  at  their  eSercifes,  wredlings,  &c. 

B1DON,  a  liquid  meafure  of  about  five  quarts  Englidi 
meafure  ;  feldom  ufed  except  among  drip’s  crews. 

BIER,  a  kind  of  wooden  carriage,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  borne  to  their  grave.  See  BtlRlAL. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  biere,  which  fignifies 
the  fame.  It  is  called  in  Latin  feretrum ,  a  ferendo. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  common  bier ,  whereupon  the 
poorer  fort  were  carried,  was  called  fandapila ;  that  uled 
for  the  tidier  fort,  lexica,  lexica  funebris ,  fometimes 
leflus.  The  former  was  only  a  fort  of  wooden  ched, 
vilis  area,  which  was  burnt  with  the  body  :  the  latter 
was  enriched  and  gilded  for  pomp.  It  was  carried  bare, 
or  uncovered,  when  the  perfon  died  a  natural  and  eafy 
death  ;  when  he  was  much  disfigured  or  didorted,  it 
was  veiled  or  covered  over. 

Bier,  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  that  whereon  the  bodies 
of  faints  are  placed  in  the  church  to  red,  and  expofed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  devout. 

BIFARIA  folia ,  in  Botany,  are  fuch  as  point  two  ways. 

BIFF  A,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a  machine  for  caking 
bones  and  darts,  having  a  moveable  counterpoife,  which 
turned  round  its  yard. 

BIFID  leaf,  in  Botany,  a  leaf  cloven  into  two  parts. 

BIFOLIUM,  in  Botany,  fee  Twyblade. 

BIFRONS,  a  perfon  double-fronted,  or  two-faced. 

Bifrons  is  more  peculiarly  an  appellation  of  Janus,  who 
was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  look  both  backwards  and  forwards  :  though 
other  reafons  for  it  are  recited  by  Plutarch.  Sometimes 
he  was  painted  with  four  faces,  quadrifrons ,  as  refpe£ling 
the  four  feafons. 

BIG  A,  a  chariot  for  racing,  drawn  by  two  horfes  a-bread. 
The  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  bigee,  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  ;  q.  d.  bijuga,  two  horfes  being  joined  by  a  jugum,  or 
yoke. 

Bigee  bands  contradidinguifhed  from  triges,  quadriga,  tkc. 
Bigee  are  of  very  ancient  banding  :  all  the  heroes  in 
Homer,  Hefiod,  Virgil,  &c.  fought  in  them. 

The  invention  cf  bigee,  is  attributed  by  Pliny  to  the 
Phrygians  ;  by  Ifidore,  to  Cyredenes  of  Sicyon,  who 
fird  yoked  two  horfes  together. 

Bi°ee  were  the  chariots  fird  ufed  in  the  CiRcensian 
games  ;  then  triges ,  and  afterwards  quadriges. 

The  moon,  night,  and  the  morning,  are  by  mythologids 
fuppofed  to  be  carried  in  bigee,  the  fun  in  quadriges. 
Statues  in  biges  were  at  fird  only  allowed  to  the  gods, 
then  to  conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games;  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  the  like  datues,  with  biges,  were  de¬ 
creed  and  granted  to  great  and  well-deferving  men,  as 
a  kind  of  half  triumph,  being  eredted  in  moll  public 
places  of  the  city. 

Figures  of  biges  were  alfo  druck  on  their  coins,  and  are 
termed  Bigati. 

The  drivers  of  bigee  were  called  bigarii  ;  a  marble  bud  of 
oneFlorus  a  bigarius  is  dill  feen  at  Rome. 

Biga,  or  bigata,  \\\  Writers  of  the  Middle  and  Barbarous 
Age ,  a  cart  with  two  wheels,  drawn  often  with  one  horfe. 
It  was  more  frequently  called  birota. 

BIGAMY,  a  double  marriage,  or  the  poffeflion  of  two 
wives  at  the  fame  time. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  thofe  convifled  of  bigamy 
were  branded  with  a  note  of  ignominy  ;  and,  in  France , 
they  were  ancien?ly  punidied  with  death.  Soe  Poly¬ 
gamy. 

Bigamy,  in  the  Canon  Law,  is  alfo  where  a  perfon  either 
marries  two  women  fucceffively  ;  or  only  marries  one 
woman  who  had  been  married  before.  Each  of  which 
the  canonids  account  impediments  to  be  a  clerk,  or  to 
hold  a  biflioprick  without  a  difpenfation  :  a  point  of  dif- 
cipltne  founded  on  that  of  St.  Paul,  Let  a  bijhop  be  the 
bufiband  of  one  wife,  1  Tim.  chap.  iii.  ver.  2.  Apod. 
Cond.  17,  18. 

Bigamy  they  make  of  two  kinds  :  real,  as  where  the 
party  a£lually  marries  twice  ;  and  interpretative,  ■where 
he  marries  a  widow,  or  woman  defiled  before,  which  is 
ebeemed  a  kind  of  fecond  marriage. 
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flie  Romanics  make  a  third  kind  of  bigamy,  by  Interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  as,  when  a  perfon  in  holy  orders,  or  that  has  taken 
on  him  fome  monadic  order,  marries. — This  the  bifhop 
can  difpenfe  withal,  at  lead  on  fome  occafions.- 
There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fpiritual  bigamy,  as  when  a  per¬ 
fon  bolds  two  incompatible  beriefices,  v.  gr.  two  bi- 
fhopricks,  two  vicarages^  two  canories  fub  eodem  tedlo, 
&c. 

BIGATf,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  ancient  Roman  filver 
coins,  on  one  lide  whereof  was  reprefenteu  a  biga,  or 
chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes. 

The  bigatus  was  properly  the  Roman  denarius ,  whofe 
impreffion,  during  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
a  chariot  driven  by  Victory,  and  drawn  either  by  two 
horfes,  or  four,  according  to  which  it  was  either  deno¬ 
minated  bigatus,  or  quadrtgatus. 

Bigati  therefore  were  of  different  values,  according  to 
the  fpecies  of  denarii ,  &c. 

Several  of  thofe  called  confular  medals  are  alfo  bigatil 
In  lieu  of  horfes,  the  chariot  is  reprefented  on  fome  bi¬ 
gati,  as  drawn  by  two  deers,  efpecially  in  the  medals  of 
the  family  of  Axfia  :  on  thofe  of  the  family  Crepereia, 
by  two  hippopotami ,  who  draw,  or  rather  bear  Neptune 
on  their  tails. 

RIGGEL,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  quadruped  much  about 
the  colour  arid  bignefs  of  a  rein-deer  ;  its  head  i3  faid  to 
be  like  that  of  a  horfe  ;  its  mane  like  that  of  an  afs,  with 
black  cloven  feet,  and  two  black  horns  on  his  head. 

This  animal  is  found,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  according  to 
Mandelfloe,  in  Harris’s  Collection  of  Voyages. 

BIGHT,  in  the  Sea-language,  denotes  any  part  of  a  rope, 
as  it  is  taken  compaffing,  coiled  up  •,  or  the  double  part 
of  a  rope,  when  it  is  folded,  in  contradiftin£tion  to  the 
end.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  fmall  bay  between  two  points  of 
land. 

BIGNONIA,  in  Botany,  trumpet  -flower. 

BIGOT,  a  perfon  foolillily  obftinate,  or  perverfely  attach¬ 
ed  to  an  opinion. 

The  word  comes  from  the  German  bey,  and  Gott,  or  the 
Englifh  by-God. 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Normans  were  firft  called, 
Bigots,  on  occafion  of  their  duke  Rollo;  who  receiving 
Giffa,  daughter  of  king  Charles,  in  marriage,  and  with 
her  the  invefliture  of  the  dukedom,  refufed  to  kifs  the 
king’s  foot  in  token  of  fubjeTron,'  unlefs  he  would  nold 
it  out  for  that  purpofe ;  arid  being  urged  to  it  by  thofe 
prefent,  anfwered  haftily,  No  by  God-,  whereupon  the 
king,  turning  about,  called  him  Bigot-,  which  name 
paffed  from  him  to  hrs  people. 

Bigot,'  in  Italian  bigontia,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  Venetian 
liquid  meafure,  containing  the  fourth  part  of  the  am¬ 
phora,  or  half  the  boot. 

BIGOURNEAU,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
Bellonius  to  that  genus  of  cochlea,  called  the  femi-circular 
mouthed,  or  femi-lunar  kind,  including  the  nerita. 

BIJUGUM  folium ,  in  Botany,  denotes  a  winged  leaf, 
bearing  two  pair  of  faliola. 

BIL,  in  Ichthyography,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  cod-fifh,  called  by  Wil- 
lughby  ajellus  lufcus.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  cod  by 
its  fmallnefs,  by  its  being  fhorter  and  broader  in  its 
lhape,  by  the  palenefs  of  its  colour,  and  largenefs  of  its 
fcales ;  though  it  agrees  with  it,  in  having  a  beard  under 


the  chin. 

BiLANCIIS  defer endis,  a  writ  dire&ed  to  a  corporation, 
for  the  carrying  of  weights  to  fuch  a  haven,  there  to 
weigh  the  wool,  which  perfons  by  ourancient  laws  were 
licenfed  to  tranfport. 

BILANDER,  in  Navigation,  a  fmall  merchant-fhip  with 
two  marts ;  diftinguirtied  from  other  veffels  of  the  fame 
kind  by  the  form  of  the  main-fail.  Few  veffels  are  now 
rigged  in  the  manner  of  bilanders  ;  the  name  has  been 
variouflv  applied  in  different  countries. 

BILARIUS  Porus,  Hilary  pore,  or  hepatic  dull,  a  con- 
fiderable  appendage  of  the  liver,  formed  from  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  ramifications  fpringing 
from  the  glands  of  the  liver,  which  unite  into  feveral 
trunks  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  branches  of  the  hepatic 
arteries  ;  and  accompany  them  branch  for  branch  through 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  liver  ;  being  wrapped  up  in 
the  fame  capfula  with  the  porta .  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.) 
fig.  5.  lit.  ff. 

Thefe  branches  are  about  the  fine  of  a  wheat-ftraw,  the 
biggeft  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger  ;  and  are 
diftinguilhable  from  the  porta  by  their  contents,  being 
always-  full  of  bile.  Btfides  the  capfula  common  to  thefe 
and  the  po’ta,  each  has  a  thick  white  coat  proper  to  it- 
felf,  like  the  roufculous  coat  of  an  artery. 

On  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver  the  feveral  ramifications 
meet,  and  fcrim  one  trunk,  or  channel,  properly  called 
the  bi/ary  pore,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  which 
defending  about  two  inches,  meets  with  the  cyrtic  du&, 
and  together  with  it  forms-  what  we  call  the  duflus  com- 
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munis ;  which  defeending  in  a  right  line,  about  four 
inches,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  duodenum,  by  an  oblique 
infertion,  oftentimes  at  the  fame  aperture  with  the  pan¬ 
creatic  du£t. 

The  pot  us  bilarius  communicates  with  the  gall-bladder, 
by  a  du£t  firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  Gliffon,  and  afterwards 
by  Blafius  and  Perrault,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  cyfl- 
hepatic  dull.  Verheyen,  in  oxen,  found  two,  three,  or 
four  of  thefe  cyjl-hepatic  duels ;  and  the  like  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  a  dog,  and  a  man. 

BILATERAL  Cognation,  denotes  kindfhip,  orkindred, 
on  both  fides;  that  of  the  father  as  well  as  mother. 

Such  is  the  relation  of  brothers,  Sifters.  Bilateral  Hands 
contra  diftinguifhed  to  unilateral. 

BILBERRY,  in  Botany,  whortle-berry. 

BILBOWS,  in  Sea-phrafe,  a  punifhment  anSwering  to  the 
stocks  at  land. 

BILCOCK,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Some  to  the 
water-rail,  a  bird  of  the  moor-hen  kind,  but  fmaller  than 
the  common  moor-hen.  See  Roljlus. 

BILDGE,  or  Bilge  of  a Jhip ,  denotes  the  bottom  of  her 
floor  ;  or  the  breadth  of  that  part  which  fhe  refts  on, 
when  fhe  is  a- ground. 

Bil  DGE-rc taler,  is  that  which,  by  reafon  of  the  flatnefs  of 
the  fhip’s  bottom,  lies  on  her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the 
well  of  the  pump. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  (hips  are  often  of  this  form,  ufe  a  fort 
of  pumps  c  died  bildge-pumps  ,  or,  as  we  call  them,  burr- 
pumps ,  to  carry  off  the  bildge-svatcr . 

When  a  fhip  Itrikes  on  a  rock,  they  alfo  fay,  fhe  is  bilged, 
or  buldged. 

BILE,  Bins,  a  yellow  bitter  juice,  feparated  from  the 
blood  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  porus  bilarius,  and 
gall-bladder  and  thence  difeharged  by  the  common  du£l 
into  Che  duodenum.- 

The  word  bile  comes  from  the  Latin  bills,  which  fome 
derive  farther,  from  the  Greek  |2< a,  violence-,  becaufe 
bilious  people  are  inclined  to  anger  :  others  derive  it 
from  the  Latin  bullire,  to  boil. 

Bile  is  of  two  kinds  ;  hepatic,  and  cyflic. — The  firft,  mod 
properly  called  bile,  is  feparated  immediately  from  the 
glands  of  the  liver  into  the  porus  bilarius. — The  Second, 
more  properly  called  gall,  is  Separated  likewife  from  the 
glands  of  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder,  by  roots  or  du£Is 
proper  to  itfelf.  See  Gall. 

The  cyfhc  bile  is  thicker,  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  bitter  ; 
though  it  has  varied  in  colour  and  tafte  in  different  fub- 
je£ts,  and  different  circum (lances  :  is  not  evacuated  con¬ 
tinually,  but  only  when  its  receptacle  is  replete;  ire 
which  cafe,  the  contra&ion  of  the  irritated  fibres  propels 
it  into  the  duodenum.  —  The  hepatic  bile  is  greener,  thin¬ 
ner,  more  mild  and  pellucid,  refembling  lymph,  fub- 
alcaline,  and  rather  oily,  and  is  continually  ouling  out ; 
being  expelled  by  the  foie  action  of  the  neighbouring 
parrs.  The  cyflic  bile  refills  acids,  and,  mixed  with 
other  fluids,  gives  them  the  like  property  :  it  abfterges 
like  foap,  and  renders  oils  capable  of  mixing  with  water; 
it  refolves-and  attenuates  refins,  gums,  and  other  tena¬ 
cious  bodies,  rendering  them  homogeneal  to  itfelf.  It  is 
neither  alcalious  nor  acid,  but  feems  a  concretion  of  oil, 
fait,  and  fpirits  diluted  with  water.  By  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  Dr.  Drake  obferves  it  affords  fome  fulphur,  or  oil, 
fome  volatile  fait,  a  good  deal  of  fixt  fait  (in  which  par¬ 
ticular  it  differs  from  all  other  animal  liquors),  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  caput  mortuum,  or  earth  :  the  bafis 
is  phlegm. 

Dr.  Maclurg  obferves,  that  the  mixture  of  the  mineral 
acids  with  the  bile  produces  a  fine  green  colour,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  union  of  the  phlogifton  of  the  bile 
with  the  acid  :  and  that  the  atfficn  of  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids  upon  the  bile,  whereby  they  change  and 
decompofe  it,  depends  on  their  violent  attradlion  for  the 
principle  of  inflammability:  and  that  the  menftruum 
which  extracls  the  colour  of  the  bile,  extracts  at  the  fame 
time  its  bittemefs  ;  fo  that  it  no  longer  exhibits  the  phe¬ 
nomena  depending  on  its  phlogifton.  The  vegetable 
acids  do  not  decompofe  the  bile ,  which,  he  fuppofes,  is 
owing  to  their  weaker  attraction  of  the  phlogifton.  As 
the  brown  colour  of  the  cyfic  bile  is  reftored  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  alcali,.  he  infers,  that  this  colour  depends  ore 
an  alcaline  nature  acquired  by  the  bile  during  its  ftagna- 
tion  in  the  gall-bladder.  He  concludes  alfo,  that  there 
is  fixed  air  in  the  bite,  becaufe  the  cauftic  alcali,  diflolv- 
ing  its  coagulum,  becomes  mild,  and  capable  of  effer- 
vefcence.  From  other  experiments  he  infers,  that  the 
antifeptic  principle  of  the  bile  cannot  refide  in  the  part  to 
which  it  owes  its  coagulability,  and  which  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  lymph  of  the  blood  ;  but  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  its  bitternels,  and  that  both  are 
qualities  of  the  colouring  matter.  Of  all  the  animal 
fluids,  Dr.  Maclurg  things,  that  the  milk  and  the  bile 
are  moft  analogous  to  one  another,  and  to  the  blood. 
See  Maclurg’s  Exp,  on  the  Human  Bile. 
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The  principal  life  and  effect  of  the  bile  is,  by  mixing 
'  with  the  chyle  and  faces,  to  attenuate,  refolve,  abfterge, 
aud  Simulate  the  fibres  metr'ices  of  the  inteftines;  as  alfo 
to  mix  together  things  very  different,  to  bruife  and  blunt 
thofe  that  are  (harp  and  faline,  to  divide  thofe  that  are 
coagulated,  to  open  the  paffages  for  the  chyle,  to  excite 
appetite,  to  a<£i:  the  part  of  a  ferment,  and  to  affimilate 
crude  things  to  things  concofted.  Thefeeffe£ts  the  cyfiic 
bile  h  as  in  a  greater,  the  hepatic  in  a  leffer  degree. 

Dr.  Quincy  thinks  the  principal  ufe  of  both  forts  of  bile 
is  to  ffieathe  and  blunt  the  acids  of  the  chyle,  entangling 
them  with  its  fu'phur,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  fuffi- 
ciently  diluted  by  the  pancreatic  juice  to  enter  the  lac- 
teals  :  which  feems  confirmed  by  this ;  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  quantity  of  acid  falts  in  the  aliment 
in  the  ftomach,  there  are  never  any  found  in  the  chyle 
after  it  has  paffed  th e  duodenum,  and  being  impregnated 
with  the  bile  continually  oufing  out  of  the  torus  bil  ar  ius. 
See  Acid,  and  Blood. 

Borelli  afferts,  that  part  of  the  bile  difeharged  into  the 
inteftines  re-enters  the  meferaic  veins,  and,  mixing  with 
the  blood  of  the  vena  porta ,  is  again  percolated  through 
the  liver;  and  Boerhaave  feems  of  the  fame  opinion: 
on  which  footing  the  bile  has  its  circulation,  as  well  as 
the  BLOOD. 

Some  will  have  the  cyfiic  bile  brought  to  its  receptacle 
three  different  ways,  and  that  it  is  even  compofed  of 
three  different  kinds  of  bile ,  whence  its  different  proper¬ 
ties.  Though  Boerhaave  takes  thofe  properties  rather 
to  refult  from  its  ftagnating  in  the  gall-bladder;  and, 
with  Malpighi,  thinks  the  bitter  part  may  probably  be¬ 
come  fo  in  the  glands  between  the  coats  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  which  are  furnifhed  from  the  cyfiic  arteries  ; 
whence  it  proceeds  bitter,  and  mixes  with  the  reft  in 
the  bladder. 

The  influence  of  bile  upon  the  animal  ceconomy  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  very  great.  By  its  fermentative  quality,  it 
promotes  digeftion  :  in  which  refpe£l,  it  differs  widely 
from  vegetable  bitters,  which  are  retarders  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  However,  in  one  thing  it  agrees  with  them,  viz, 
as  a  corre£lor  of  acidities. 

Bile  fpeedily  corrupts,  but  not  to  fuch  an  high  or  offen- 
five  degree  as  the  blood  or  fibrous  parts  of  the  body.  To 
this  corruption  of  the  bile,  as  one  caufe.  Dr.  Pringle  at¬ 
tributes  the  paroxyfms  in  bilious  fevers  :  nay,  all  bilious 
.diforders,  as  the  cholera  morbus ,  dyfentery,  See.  are 
thought  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  a  redundance  or  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  bile.  Hence,  the  reafon  why  thefe  diforders 
.are  moft  frequent  in  hot  countries,  and  in  armies  when 
much  expofed  to  the  fun,  is,  that  the  bile ,  if  not  more 
abundant,  is,  in  fuch  circumftances,  more  corrupted  than 
ufual. 

The  bile  is  a  juice  of  great  importance,  with  regard  to 
the  good  or  ill  habitude  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Woodward 
has  traced  its  effects  throughout  the  body  very  minutely, 
and  makes  no  fcruple  to  aferibe  moft  of  the  difeafes 
thereof  to  fome  diforder  of  the  bile.  This  he  takes  to  be 
the  chief  fpring  in  the  animal  machine,  and  from  this 
accounts  for  moft  of  the  phenomena  of  a  body,  whether 
healthy  or  difeafed  :  and  yet  the  ancients  generally  took 
it  to  be  no  more  than  an  excrement,  for  which  they  could 
not  find  any  ufe. 

Many  of  the  moderns,  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  bile  fe- 
cerned,  have  been  led  into -a  miftake,  that  this  fecretion 
is  not  the  foie  end  of  fo  confiderable  a  vificus  as  the 

liver. 

Dr.  Keill  obfexves,  that  in  a  dog,  whofe  common  duel 
was  near  as  big  as  that  of  a  man,  he  gathered  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  drachms  an  hour;  though,  in  a  human 
body,  there  is  reafon  to  think  the  quantity  fecreted  to  be 
greater. 

The  bile  is  a  part  found  in  all  animals ;  even  pigeons, 
&c.  which  have  no  gall-bladder,  yet  have  bile :  their  liver 
being  found  very  bitter.  Mr.  Tauvry  obferves,  that  the 
bile  becomes  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  thirst,  by 
mixing  with  the  falival  juice. 

Sometimes  the  bile  from  yellow  becomes  greenifh,  like 
verdigrife,  and  frequently  pale,  bke  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  that  without  any  other  apparent  caufe  than  a  little 
motion,  a  convulfion,  or  a  violtnt  pa  (lion  of  the  mind. 
This  occafions  many  and  terrible  difeafes  ;  as  naufeas, 
an  abhorrence  of  food,  anxiety,  fighing,  cardialgias, 
wind,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  acute  difeafes,  fevers,  and 
convulfions. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  black,  and  takes  the  name  of 
choler  :  in  this  cafe  it  fometimes  taftes  like  a  very  fliarp 
vinegar ;  fometimes  like  putrefied  blood  ;  gnawing, 
burning,  diffolving,  confuming,  occafioning  inflamma¬ 
tions,  gangrenes,  mortifications,  violent  pains,  and  ter¬ 
rible  fermentations. 

Of  atra  bilis,  or  black  bile,  Boerhaave  difi.inguifib.es 
three  kinds  :  firft,  the  mildeft,  arifing  from  the  matter 
of  the  blood,  put  in  too  great  a  motion,  which  hence 
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takes  the  name  of  adujl :  the  fecond  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  firft,  arifirig  from  the  fame  caufes  only  heightened  : 
the  third  is  a  corrupt,  parched  bile ,  which  if  it  arofe  from 
a  greenifh  or  palifh  fort,  is  ftill  worfe. 
loo  great  an  evacuation  ol  the  bile,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  robs  the  chylefa£tion  of  its  main  inftru- 
ment  .  lienee  it  prevents  digeftion,  fecretion,  excretion 
of  ihe  faces,  and  produces  an  acid  temperature,  coldnefs, 
weaknefs,  palenefs,  fwoonings,  &c.  When  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  full,  the  cyfiic  bile  is  more  copioufly  difeharged 
into  the  duodenum  ;  when  it  is  empty,  the  hepatic  bile  is 
more  freely  fecerned  in  the  gall  bladder.  If  the  bile, 
when  prepared,  be  prevented  its  difeharge  into  the  in¬ 
teftines,  it  produces  a  jaundice,  and  an  overflowing  of 
the  GALL. 

Bile,  fecretion  of  the.  —  For  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  is 
feparated  in  the  liver,  there  are  various  opinions.  Some 
maintain,  that  the  pores  of  the  fecretory  glandules  of 
the  liver  have  a  certain  configuration  and  magnitude,  to 
which  the  particles  of  the  bile  floating  in  the  blood  being 
juft  anfwcrable,  both  in  bulk  and  figure,  are  admitted 
in,  and  all  the  reft  excluded.  Others,  with  Sylvius  and 
Liftei,  not  allowing  any  difference  in  the  configuration, 
as  knowing  that  the  pores  of  all  the  veflels  are  circular, 
and  that  particles  of  all  kinds  will  be  admitted,  if  fmall 
enough,  have  recourfe  to  a  ferment,  which  they  fuppofe 
to  refide  in  the  liver,  by  means  whereof  the  particles  of 
the  blood,  in  their  paffage  through  the  fecretory  du£ts, 
affume  the  form  of  bile.  But,  as  this  is  little  elfe  than 
(he  queftion,  others  have  recourfe  to  another 
hypothefis  ;  maintaining,  that  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
blood  of  the  vena  porta ,  while  that  enters  the  fubftance 
of  the  liver  in  its  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  vena  cava, 
indifferently  apply  to  the  apertures  of  the  fecretory  tubes 
contiguous  to  the  extreme  branches  of  the  porta ,  which 
are  wide  enough,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  cava ,  which 
are  not  wide  enough,  to  receive  them  ;  by  which  means, 
being  feparated  from  the  fociety  and  the  inteftine  motion 
of  the  other  and  eflential  part  of  the  blood,  and  being  no 
longer  agitated  by  the  vital  adtion  of  the  blood-veflels, 
and  becoming  expofed  to  the  actions  of  the  biliary  vef- 
fels,  they  conftitute  a  new  humour,  diftinit  from  the 
blood,  called  bile,  &c.  Dr.  Keill  accounts  for  the  fe¬ 
cretion  of  the  bile  from  the  ftrong  attra&ion  between  the 
particles  whereof  it  is  compofed.  He  obferves  that  the 
heart  and  liver  being  fo  near  each  other,  were  the  ceeliac 
artery  to  have  carried  all  the  blood  to  the  liver,  confi- 
dering  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  fo  vifeid  a  fecretion  as 
the  bile  could  never  have  been  effected.  Nature,  there¬ 
fore,  forms  a  vein  for  the  purpofe  ;  viz.  th  t  porta-,  and 
by  it  fends  the  blood  from  the  branches  of  the  mefenteric 
and  cceliac  arteries  to  the  liver  ;  by  which  the  blood  is 
brought  a  great  way  about,  palling  through  the  intef¬ 
tines,  ftomach,  fpleen,  and  pancreas,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
liver  :  (thus  its  velocity  is  exceedingly  diminiflied,  and 
the  particles  that  are  to  form  the  bile  have  a  fufficient 
time  to  attract  one  another,  and  unite,  before  they  come 
to  their  fecerning  veflels.  But,  as  if  this  diminution  of 
velocity  were  not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  nature  has 
gone  farther,  having  made  the  cavities  of  all  the  aiteries 
increafe  as  they  divide  :  thus  the  fum  of  the  branches, 
arifing  from  the  aorta,  is  to  the  aorta  itftlf,  as  102740  to 
icoooo.  And  yet,  as  if  that  proportion  were  too  little 
for  the  prefent  purpofe,  nature  has  here  taken  a  farther 
ftep,  and  increafed  the  branches  fpringing  from  the  me¬ 
fenteric  artery  in  a  greater  ratio.  Thus,  in  a  body 
which  he  examined,  he  found  the  fum  of  the  branches 
more  than  double  that  of  the  trunk;  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  the  blood,  in  the  former,  muft  be  lefs  than 
half  that  of  the  latter.  He  farther  (hews,  from  a  juft 
calculation,  that  the  time  the  blood  now  takes,  in  its 
paffage  from  the  aorta  to  the  liver,  is  at  leaft  twenty-fix 
minutes  :  whereas,  had  an  artery  gone  direftly  from  the 
aorta  to  the  liver,  it  would  have  paffed  in  little  more  than 
half  a  fecond  ;  viz.  2437  times  in  the  fpace  it  now  takes 
up  in  its  paffage.  "Whence  it  appears,  that  the  blood 
was  not  in  a  ftate  fit  to  yield  bile,  had  it  gone  diretftly 
from  the  aorta  to  the  liver;  and  that  a  longer  time,  and 
more  languid  motion,  was  neceflary,  to  have  the  bilious 
particles  in  a  readinefs  to  be  feparated.  He  adds,  that 
did  the  humours  exift  in  the  glands  the  fame  as  they  are 
found  alter  fecretion,  nature  would  not,  on  this  occafion, 
have  been  at  fo  much  expence  to  retard  the  blood’s  velo¬ 
city  :  befides,  that  the  bile  has  another  advantage  from 
the  ufe  of  the  porta:  for,  by  running  through  lo  many 
parts  before  it  reaches  the  liver,  it  leaves  behind  it  moft  of 
its  lyrnpha-,  by  which  means  the  particles  being  brought 
nearer  each  oiher,  are,  by  their  mutual  attraction,  foon- 
er  united.  But  it  has  been  objected,  that  this  account  i9 
too  fyftematical.  See  Gail,  Secretion,  See. 

Biliary  concretions,  found  in  the  paffage  of  the  hie,  or 
in  the  gall-bladder,  commonly  called  gall-ftones,  are 
not  of  a  cretaceous  nature,  but  are  merely  coagula  of  the 
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bile  formed  by  an  acid  *  which-,  being  allowd  to  ft*g- 
nate,  acquire  a  ftony  hardnefs. 

BILGE,  fee  Bildge.  .  . 

BILIMBI,  in  Natural  H'jlory ,  the  name  or^  an  Laft  India 
tree,  very  famous  throughout  that  part  of  the  world  for 
its  ufes  in  medicine.  European  botanifts  have  called  it 
Malus  Indica  fructu pentagona,  or  the  Indian  apple-tree, 
with  the  five-cornered  fruit. 

It  feldom  grows  to  above  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  not 
commonly  wild,  even  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  is  carefu, >y 
cultivated  in  gardens,  where  it  flowers  all  the  year  round. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  drank  as  a  cure  for  fevers.  I  he 
leaves  boiled,  and  made  into  a  cataplafm  with  rice,  aie 
famed  in  all  forts  of  tumors,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is 
ufed  in  almoft  all  external  heats,  dipping  linen  rags  in  it, 
and  applying  them  to  the  parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  with 
arrack,  to  cure  diarrhoeas ;  and  the  dried  leaves,  mixed 
with  betel  leaves,  and  given  in  arrack,  are  faid  to  promote 
delivery.'  The  fruit  is  pleafant  to  the  tafle  when  fully 
ripe,  and  is  commonly  eaten  •,  when  fmaller,  and  unripe, 
it  makes  a  very  plealant  pickle. 

BILINGUIS,  in  Law,  fee  Medietas  Lingua. 

Bilinguis  properly  denotes  a  perfon,  who  has  two 
tongues  in  his  mouth  ;  an  inltance  of  which  is  given 
by  Dolieus.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  fpeaks  two 
languages. 

BILIOUS  complexion,  fee  Complexion,  and  Iemtera- 

MENT. 

Bilious  colic,  fee  Colic. ^ 

Biliou  s  fever,  a  term  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  exprefs 
fuch  fevers  as  arife  from  an  immediate  eftufion  or  the 
bile.  Thefe  often  arife  from  violent  fits  of  anger  in 
the  patient.  Of  this  nature  are  the  chokrica  febris ,  and 
caufus. 

Dr.  Pringle,  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Army,  remarks,  that  the  bilious  or  putrid  fever  is  epi¬ 
demic  in  camps,  efpecially  in  low  and  marfhy  countries, 
where  the  air  being  full  of  moift  and  putrid  effluvia, 
tends  to  relax  the  fibres  and  promote  putreiadlion.  As 
to  the  fymptoms  of  the  bilious  fever,  it  always  begins 
with  chillnefs  and  lafirtude,  pains  or  the  head  and  bones, 
and  a  diforder  at  the  ftornach.  At  night  the  fever  runs 
high  ;  the  heat  and  third:  are  great ;  the  tongue  is 
parched ;  the  head  aches  violently  ;  the  perfon  gets  no 
reft,  and  often  becomes  delirious ;  but  generally  in  the 
morning  an  imperfect  fweat  brings  on  a  remilnon  of  all 
the  fymptoms.  In  the  evening  the  paioxyfm  returns, 
but  without  any  cold  fit,  and  is  commonly  worie  than 
the  former  :  on  the  fecond  morning  it  remits  as  before. 
Thefe  periods  go  on,  daily,  till  the  fever  changes  infen- 
fibly,  either  into  a  confirmed,  or  into  an  intermitting 
fiate.  Sometimes  looie  ftools  carry  off  the  fit,  and 
fupply  the  place  of  fweats  :  however,  though  it  refem- 
bles  an  ague  in  many  particulars,  yet  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  a  real  ague  in  the  camp,  unlefs  the  perion  has  been 
ill  of  it  before  he  took  the  field.  The  remiflions  ufually 
appear  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has 
been  plentifully  blooded  :  but  fometimes  there  are  no  re- 
mifiions  for  the  laft  two  or  three  days.  Haemorrhages 
of  the  nofe  happen  frequently  in  the  height  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  always  bring  on  the  remiffion  fooner,  and 
make  it  fuller.  Vomiting  or  purging  have  the  like  ef¬ 
fects.  The  fits  are  feldom  preceded  by  fhiverings,  or 
any  fenfe  of  cold  after  the  firft  attack;  the  pulfe  is  al¬ 
ways  full  and  quick  during  the  paroxyfms,  and  in  the 
remiflions  it  ftill  indicates  l'ome  degree  of  fever.  The 
blood  is  florid,  the  crajfmenlum  is  firm,  in  large  quantity, 
and  finks  in  the  ferum.  Whilft  the  weather  continues 
warm,  the  bilious  fymptoms  are  moll  frequent,  but  as 
winter  approaches,  the  inflamatory  ones  prevail. 
The  dodtor  enumerates  other  fymptoms,  as  crudenefs 
of  the  urine,  bilious  ftools,  coftivenefs,  See.  and  farther 
obferves,  that  the  infantry  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the 
cavalry. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  camp-fever ,  before  it  becomes  con¬ 
tinued,  it  depends  upon  the  proper  ufe  of  evacuations, 
the  neutral  falts,  and  the  bark.  Bleeding  he  judges  in- 
difpenfible ;  which  he  would  have  repeated  once  or 
oftener,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
After  bleeding  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  an  emetic,  the 
heft  time  for  doing  which  is  in  the  remiffion  of  the  fever, 
and  rather  fooner  after  a  paioxyfm  than  before  one.  He 
adds,  however,  that  vomits  do  harm  when  the  ftornach 
is  any  wile  inflamed  ;  in  which  cafe  they  ought  never  to 
be  given.  Ipecacuanha  is  the  fafelt  and  eafieft,  but  an- 
timonials  make  the  mod  efficacious  vomit.  If  the  body 
remains  coftive,  it  is  neceflary  to  open  it  with  fome  le¬ 
nient  phyfic;  and  efpecially  if  the  bowels  are  affedted 
with  pains,  or  a  ienejmus.  He  likewife  recommends  fait 
of  wormwood,  lemon  juice,  fpirilus  Minder eri,  and  the 
bark  ;  which  laft  ought  not  to  be  given  till  the  urine 
breaks,  and  the  intermiffions  take  place.  Bleeding  and 
purging  are  alfo  neceffary  before  the  bark  ought  to  be 


given  :  it  anfwers  beft  in  fubftance  admlniftered  in  Rh4- 
nifli  wine,  after  {landing  a  night  in  infufion. 

If  after  remiflions  or  intermiffions,  the  difeafe  changes 
into  a  continued  fever,  bleeding  becomes  neceffary,  un¬ 
lefs  other  fymptoms  forbid  it  ;  but  whether  there  be 
room  for  bleeding  or  no,  blifters  are  not  only  ufcfui,  but 
the  beft  remedy.  To  thefe  may  be  joined  the  neutral 
Hits  and  diaphoretic  powders.  But,  though  a  fweat  be 
the  proper  crifis,  it  ought  never  to  be  promoted  by  the- 
riaca,  or  the  like  hot  medicines  ;  unlefs  the  pulfe  ffiouid 
fink,  and  the  petechia  or  other  bad  fymptoms  appear  :  in 
which  cafe  the  warmer  alexipharmics  are  neceffary,  as 
the  difeafe  has  changed  into  a  malign  ant  fever.  See 
Malignant  catarrhal  I  ever. 

BILL,  in  Hu  foundry,  denotes  an  edge-tool,  of  the  ax  kind, 
with  a  hooked  point,  fitted  10  a  handle,  and  ufed  to  lop 
boughs  of  trees,  & c.  When  ffiorr,  it  is  called  a  hand¬ 
bill  ;  when  long,  a  hedge -hill. 

Bill,  in  Commerce ,  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money  under  the 
hand  and  fometimes  feal  of  the  debtor,  without  any 
condition,  or  forfeiture,  in  cafe  of  non-performance. — - 
In  which  it  is  diftinguifiied  from  a  bond  or  obligation. 

It  has  been  ufually  defined  a  writing,  wherein  one  man 
is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  on  a  day 
that  is  future,  or  piefently  on  demand,  according  to  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  it  is  drawn, 
and  the  dealings  between  them. 

Bill,  in  Law ,  denotes  a  declaration  in  writing,  expreffing  a 
wrong,  or  grievance,  which  the  complainant  hath  buf¬ 
fered  by  the  parry  complained  of ;  or  elfe  fome  offence 
committed  by  him  againft  fomelaw  or  ftatute  of  the  realm. 
This  bill  is  commonly  addreffed  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
efpecially  for  unconfcionable  wrongs  done  fometimes  to 
others  having  jurifdiilion,  according  as  the  law  they  are 
grounded  on  diredts. — It  contains  the  fadt  complained 
of,  the  damages  fuftained,  and  the  petition  of  procefs 
againft  the  defendant  tor  redrefs. 

Bill,  in  parliament,  denotes  a  paper  containing  pro- 
pofitions  offered  to  the  houfes,  to  be  paffed  by  them, 
and  then  to  be  prefented  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  an  adt 
or  law. 

Bill  of  attainder ,  fee  Attainder. 

Bill  of  appeal,  fee  Appeal. 

Bill  of  exchange,  a  ffiort  note,  or  writing,  ordering  the 
payment  of  a  fum  of  money  in  one  place,  to  fome  perfon 
affigned  by  the  drawer,  or  remitter,  in  confideration  of 
the  like  value  paid  to  him  in  another  place.  See  Re¬ 
mittance. 

The  whole  eftate  and  effects  of  merchants  often  confift 

in  bills  of  exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  inftrument  fo  noble  and  excellent, 
that  though  it  want  thofe  formalities  required  by  the 
common  law  ;  as  feal,  delivery,  and  witnelfes  ;  and  fo 
cannot  be  deemed  a  fpecialty  ;  yet  it  is  fuperior  to  any 
bond  or  fpecialty  by  the  reipedt  that  is  paid  it,  and  the 
punctuality  and  precifenefs  of  the  payment. 

There  is  fome  difpute  about  the  nature  and  fandtion  of  a 
bill  of  exchange :  fome  take  it  to  be  a  contradt  of  permu¬ 
tation,  or  exchange;  but  the  more  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  a  mere  contract  of  buying  and  felling  ;  that  the 
money  given  the  perfon  who  draws  the  bill  is  the  price 
of  fale  ;  and  that  paid  at  the  appointed  place,  the  thing 
bought  and  fold. 

Bills  of  exchange  were  unknown  in  the  ancient  Roman 
commerce,  as  well  as  jurifprudencc.  According  to  the 
common  opinion,  they  are  the  invention  of  the  Jews: 
who,  being  baniflied  Fiance,  for  fome  enormous  crimes 
charged  on  them,  retired  into  Lombardy,  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  found  means  to  withdraw  their  ef- 
fedts,  which  they  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of  friends,  by 
fecret  letters  and  bills  conceived  in  ffiort  precife  terms, 
like  the  modern  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  this,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  merchants  and  travellers. —  The  fadlion  of  the 
Gtbellins,  being  expelled  Italy  by  the  Guclphs,  retired 
to  Amfierdam,  and  ufed  the  fame  means,  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  their  effefts  in  Italy,  as  the  Jews  had  done  ; 
hence  the  Dutch  merchants  took  the  hint  of  negociating 
bills  of  exchange  ;  and  foon  fpread  the  practice  throughout 
all  Europe  — i'he  fame  Gibellins  are  faid  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  rechange,  on  account  of  damages  and  in- 
terefts,  when  bills  of  exchange  which  they  call  polizzo  di 
cambio,  are  not  paid,  but  returned  on  proteft.  See  Re- 
exch  ange. 

That  which  conftitutes  the  form  and  effence  of  a  bill  of 
exchange ,  is,  the  cellion,  or  transferring  of  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  made  by  the  drawer,  to  him  on  whofe  account  it 
is  drawn,  to  be  received  of  his  correfpondent  in  another 
place;  which  ceffion,  or  transfer,  is  made,  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  terms,  for  value  received ,  i.  e.  for  a  like  fum  given 
by  the  perfon  for  whofe  fake  the  bill  is  drawn,  to  the 
drawer,  in  money,  merchandize,  or  other  effedts. 

There  are  therefore  three  things  neceflary  to  conftitute  a 
bill  of  exchange  :  lit,  That  it  be  drawn  in  one  city  on 
i  another. 
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another.  adly,  That  there  be  three  perfons  concerned  ; 
the  drawer,  the  presenter,  or  the  perfon  for  whom  it  is 
drawn,  and  the  acceptor,  or  he  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 
3<Jly,  That  it  makes  mention,  that  the  value  which  the 
drawer  has  received,  is  either  in  bills  of  exchange ,  in  mo¬ 
ney,  merchandize,  or  other  effects,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
prefl'ed  ;  otherwife  it  is  no  bill  of  exchange 
When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  expreffed  to  be  value  in  if  elf , 
it  is  not  fuppofed  the  drawer  has  received  the  fum  •,  but 
the  perfon  for  whom  it  is  drawn,  hands  debtor  to  him 
for  it. — When  a  bill  of  exchange  hears,  for  which  fum  1 
promife  to  fumijh  bills  of  exchange  to  luch  a  place,  the  per- 
fon  for  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  may  compel  him  to  give 
the  bills,  or  to  return  the  money. 

Bills  of  exchange  may  divided  into  inland  and  outland. 
(Jutland  or  foreign  bills  are  thofe  made  for  money  taken 
up  i,n  fome  other  country,  and  to  be  paid  in  England  ;  or 
vice  verfa. — Inland  bills  are  thofe  made  for  money  taken 
up  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  paid  in  an¬ 
other. — By  the  hat.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  thele  latter  ate 
made  equally  binding  with  the  former :  and  the  method 
of  protefting  fuch  bills  is  farther  regulated  by  3  and  4 
Anne.  See  Note. 

Bills ,  Lumbard,  are  inftruments  of  an  uncommon  kind  and 
figure,  ufed  in  Italy  and  Flanders, and  of  late  alfo  in  France ; 
confiding  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  cut  to  an  acute  angle 
about  an  inch  broad  at  top,  and  terminating  in  a,  point 
at  bottom  ;  chiefly  given,  where  private  perfons  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fitting  out  a  (hip  for  any  long  voyage. 

The  manner  is  this  :  the  party  who  is  defirous  to  be 
concerned  in  the  cargo  or  venture,  carries  his  money  to 
the  merchant,  who  fits  out  the  fliip,  where  it  is  entered 
down  in  a  regifter  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  merchant  writes 
down  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  upwards  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  the  name  of  the 
lender,  and  the  fum  lent,  which  being  cut  diagonal- 
wife,  or  from  corner  to  corner,  each  party  retains  his 
half.  On  the  return  of  the  veffel,  the  lender  brings  his 
moiety  to  the  merchant,  which  being  compared  with  the 
other,  he  receives  his  dividend  accordingly.  Much  the 
fame  is  pradifed  in  tlollnnd  by  thofe  who  lend  money 
on  pledges:  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  fum,  are 
written  on  a  like  flip  of  parchment,  which  is  cut  in  two, 
and  half  given  to  the  borrower,  and  the  other  half 
flitched  to  the  pledge:  that,  upon  comparing  them  toge¬ 
ther  again,  the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods  on  pay¬ 
ing  the  money  ftipulated. 

Bill,  to  note  a,  fee  Note. 

Bil,  to  proteji  a ,  fee  Protest. 

Bills,  bank,  are  notes  or  obligations  figned  on  behalf  of 
the  company  of  the  bank,  by  one  of  their  caihiers  for 
value  received.  See  Note. 

Bill  of  parcels,  an  account  of  the  particular  forts  and  prices 
of  goods  bought,  given  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer. 

Bill  of lading,  an  inftrument  figned  by  the  mailer  of  a 
Blip,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  merchant’s  goods, 
2nd  obliging  himfelf  to  deliver  them  at  the  place  to 
which  they  are  configned,  in  good  condition. 

Of  fuch  bills  there  are  ufually  three  :  the  firjl ,  the  mer¬ 
chant  keeps-,  the  fecond,  is  fent  to  the  fador  to  whom  the 
goods  are  configned  ;  and  the  tbrid ,  is  kept  by  the  mailer 
of  the  Ihip. 

Bill  of  falc,  is  when  a  perfon,  wanting  a  fum  of  money, 
delivers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  to  whom  he 
gives  this  bill ,  impowering  him  to  fell  the  faid  goods,  in 
cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with  intereft,  at  the 
time  appointed. 

Bill  of Jiore,  a  kind  oflicence  granted  at  the  cullom-houfe 
to  merchants,  to  carry  fuch  (tores  and  provifions  as  are 
neceflary  for  their  voyage,  cuftom-free. 

Bill  of  fufferance,  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuflom-houfe  to 
a  merchant,  to  fuffer  him  to  trade  from  one  Englifh  port 
to  another,  without  paying  cuftom. 

Bill  of  entry,  an  account  of  goods  entered  at  the  cullom- 
houfe,  both  inward  and  outward  ;  wherein  is  expreffed, 
the  merchant  importing  or  exporting,  the  quantity  ol 
goods,  and  the  forts,  and  (a>m  whence  imported,  or  to 
what  place  exported. 

Bills  of  mortality,  are  weekly  lifts  compiled  by  the  parifli- 
clerks  in  and  about  London,  containing  the  numbers  of 
fuch  as  die  of  each  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  thofe  that  are 
born  every  week.  See  Mortality. 

Bill,  in  Phfto’ogy,  is  a  cartilaginous  fubftance  covered  with 
a  fkin  or  cutis,  which  forms  the  beak,  or  r  oft  rum,  of  a 
BIRD. 

The  bill  does  the  office  of  teeth  in  fome  birds ;  alfo  of 
weapons  of  offence.  In  the  parrot  kind  it  is  hooked, 
and  ferves  to  climb,  and  catch  hold  of  boughs.  The 
upper  bill  of  this  bird  is  filled  with  rows  of  crofs  bars  ; 
and  the  under  bill,  which  is  much  Ihorter,  fhuts  within 
the  upper,  and  draws  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  by 
which  means  a  kind  of  inaftication  is  elicited,  before 
ihe  meat  pa  ties  in  o  the  craw.  The  piioenicopter’s 


bill  is.  a  true  hyperbola,  pointed  at  the  end  like  a  fword  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  the  upper  bill  of  this  bird  moves 
in  eating,  the  lower  being  fixed,  which  is  the  contrary 
of  what  is  found  in  a!)  other  kinds.  The  wood-peckeffs 
bill  is  llrong,  and  fiiarp  enough  to  dig  holes,  and  build 
in  the  heart  of  the  ha.rdeft  timber.  See  Phoenicop- 
terus  and  Picus.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  21 1,  p.  icc. 

350,  p.  509. 

In  the  ifland  of  Fero,  a  fixed  reward  is  given  for  the  bills 
of  ravenous  birds  :  all  watermen  are  obliged  to  bring  a 
certain  number  yearly  to  the  country  courts,  at  the  feaft 
of  St.  Olaus  ;  when  they  are  thrown  into  a  heap,  and 
burnt  in.  triumph.  Plotf  gives  divers  inftances  of  mon- 
llrous  irregularities  in  the  bills  ot  birds;  particularly  of 
a  raven,  whofe  mandibles  creffed  each  other,  the  lower 
chap  turning  upwards,  and  the  upper  downwards.  Plott’s 
Nat.  Hill.  Stafford,  ch.  vii.  §4. 

Bill,  crow's,  among  Chemifts,  the  beginning  of  the  fanci¬ 
ful  procefs  of  the  philofophei’s  ftone,  difeovered  by  the 
blacknefs  of  the  matter,  called  alfo  the  crow’s  head. 

Bill  A  yera,  the  bill  is  true.  The  grand  jury  indorfing  a 
bid  whereby  any  crime  puniffiable  in  that  court,  is  pre- 
fented  to  them,  with  the  wotds  billavera,  fignify  thereby, 
that  the  prefemer  has  furniftied  his  prefentment  with  pro¬ 
bable  evidence,  and  worthy  of  farther  confideration  ; 
whereupon  the  party  prefented  is  faid  to  (land  indified  of 
the  crime,  and  bound  to  make  anfwer  thereto,  either  by 
confeffing  or  traverfing  the  indictment. 

BILLARD,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  young 
of  the  coal-fifh,  or  rowling  pollack,  up  to  a  certain  fize, 
as  the  cod  to  a  certain  fize  is  called  a  codling.  Willoughby. 
BILLES,  in  Traffic,  a  name  given  firft  by  the  French,  and 
afterwards  by  other  nations,  to  the  mafles  of  raw  fled, 
or  fuch  as  has  been  tempered  for  fale,  and  is  ready  to  be 
wrought  into  tools,  See.  This  in  woiking  lofes  its  temper, 
but  recovers  it  again  by  plunging  it  into  cold  water. 
BILLET,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long  fquaret. 
See  Tab.  Herald,  fig.  9. 

Billets  are  faid  to  be  couched,  or  inverted,  when  their 
longeft  fide  is  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  fhield,  and  the 
fhorteft  perpendicular. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  or 
filver,  longer  than  broad,  placed  at  a  diftance  by  way  of 
ornament,  on  cloatlis,  and  afterwards  tranflated  to  their 
coat-armour ;  though  Guillim  takes  the  billet  to  reprefent 
a  letter  fealed  up. 

A  coat  is  faid  to  be  lilletted ,  when  it  is  charged  with  bil¬ 
lets',  thus,  be  bears  argent -billette  a  crofs  engrailed  gules 
by  the  name  of  Heath.  Bloom  fays,  the  number  ot  the 
billets  muft  be  expreffed  when  they  are  not  above  ten. 
Billet,  Billette,  in  the  French  Cffioms,  a  little  fign  inform 
of  a  cafk,  hung  up  at  places  where  toll  is  to  be  paid,  to 
advertife  pafiengers  and  carriages,  that  before  they  advance 
farther,  the  dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  or  the  lord 
who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  repairing  the  high  ways. 
Billets  for  fuel ,  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  and  the  band 
twenty-four  inches  round. 

BILLETING  offoldicrs,  is  the  lodging  or  quartering  of  them 
in  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  place. 

BILLETINS.  See  Brothers  of  Charity . 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game  played  with  two 
fmall  ivory  balls,  on  an  oblong  table,  covered  with  green 
cloth,  and  placed  exa£tly  level,  which  balls  are  driven 
by  (licks  made  on  purpofe,  alternately  againft  each  other, 
with  a  view  to  pufti  the  paffive  hall  into  hazards,  or  holes, 
on  the  edges  and  corners,  according  to  certain  laws,  or 
conditions  of  the  game. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  billiard,  of  bilk ,  the  ball 
made  ufe  of  ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  pila,  a  ball. 
BILLON,  Billio,  in  Coinage ,  a  kind  of  bafe  metal,  either 
of  gold  or  filver,  in  whofe  mixture  copper  predominates. 
The  word  is  French,  formed  according  to  Menage,  from 
the  Latin  bulla,  or  bulk ,  bullion. — We  do  not  find  it  is 
naturalized  among  us;  but  the  neceffity  we  are  frequently 
under  of  ufing  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  required  its 
being  explained. 

According  to  M.  Boutteroue,  billon  of  gold  is  any  gold  be¬ 
neath  (tandard,  or  twenty-one  carats  ;  and  billon  of fiver, 
all  below  ten  penny-weights.  But,  according  to  others, 
and  among  the  reft,  M.  Boizard,  gold  and  filver  be¬ 
neath  the  itandard,  as  far  as  twelve  carats,  and  fix  penny¬ 
weights,  are  properly  bafe  gold  and  filver,  and  all  under 
thofe  billon  of  gold,  and  billon  of  filver ,  in  regard  copper 
is  the  prevailing  metal. 

BILOCULAR,  in  Botany ,  a  term  applied  to  a  capsule 
having  two  cells. 

BILUR,  in  Natural  Fliftory,  a  name  given  by  many  of  the 
Arabian  waters  to  a  gem,  which  though  they  often 
mention,  yet  they  have  no  where  given  us  a  defeription 
of.  Some  have  imagined  it  the  onyx ,  and  others  the  beryl, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of 
cryftal  ;  probably  the  pebble-cryftai  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  is  confiderably  finer  than  the  common  fprig-cryf- 
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fat,  and  is  often  fold  under  the  name  of  the  white  fap- 
pliire;  though  confiderably  inferior,  both  in  luftre  and 
harditefs,  to  the  true  white  fapphire. 

BIMEDIA L,  in  Mathematics.  When  two  medal  lines,  as 
A  B  and  B  C,  commenfurable  only  in 
power,  and  containing  a  rational  re£t-  B  C 

angle,  are  compounded;  the  whole  A| - j — — j 

A  C  Ihall  be  irrational,  with  refpeft  to 

either  of  the  two,  and  is  called  a  fir  ft  bimedial  line. 

Eucl.  lib.  x.  prop.  38. 

B1NACLE.  See  Bittaci-E. 

BINARY  number,  that  compofed  of  two  units.  See 
Number. 

Binary  arithmetic ,  a  method  of  computation,  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  M.  Leibnitz  ;  wherein,  in  lieu  of  the  ten  figures 
in  the  common  arithmetic  and  the  progreflion  from  10 
to  10,  he  has  only  two  figures,  and  ufes  the  fimple  pro¬ 
greflion  from  two  to  two. 

jof.  Pelican,  of  Prague,  has  more  largely  explained  the 
principles  and  practice  of  tire  binary  arithmetic,  in  a  book 
entitled,  Arithmeticusperfe&us,  qui  tria  numerare  nefcit. 
1712. 

All  his  characters  ufed  in  this  arithmetic  are  o  and  1  ; 
and  the  cypher,  here,  multplies  every  thing  by  2,  as  in 
the  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus,  1  is  one  ;  to,  two, 
ill,  three;  100  four;  1 01,  five;  no,  fix;  m,feven; 
1000,  eight;  1001,  nine;  icio,  ten,  &c.  which  is 
founded  on  the  fame  principles  wfith  the  common  arith¬ 
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4 

IC 

2 

0 

1 

1 1 1 
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metic. 

Hence  immediately  appears  the  reafon  of  the  celebrated 
property  of  the  duplicate  geometrical  proportion  in  whole 
numbers  ;  viz.  that  one  number  of  each  degree  being  had, 
we  may  thence  compofe  all  the  other  whole  numbers 
above  the  double  of  the  higheft  degree.  It  beings  here, 
v.  gr.  as  if  one  flrould  fay  1 1 1  is  the  fum  of 
4,  2,  and  1,  which  property  may  ferve  affayers 
to  weigh  all  kinds  of  mafi'es  with  a  little  weight ; 
and  may  be  ufed  in  coins,  to  give  feveral  va¬ 
lues  with  fmail  pieces.  This  method  of  ex- 
preffing  numbers  once  eftabliflied,  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  will  be  eafy  :  in  multiplication  parti¬ 
cularly,  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  table,  or  getting  any 
thing  by  heart. 

The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  this  method 
for  common  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  figures 
required  to  exprefs  a  number;  adding,  that  if  the  com¬ 
mon  progreflion  were  from  12  to  12,  or  from  ?6  to  j6, 
it  would  be  rtill  more  expeditious:  but  its  ufe  is  in  dif- 
eovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  in  conftruding  ta¬ 
bles,  &c. 

What  makes  the  binary  arithmetic  the  mere  remarkable 
is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  ufed 
4C00  years  ago  among  the  Chinefe,  and  left  in  anigma 
by  Fohi,  the  founder  of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their 


fciences. 

M.  Lagni  has  propofed  a  new  fyftem  of  logarithms,  on 
the  plan  of  the  binary  arithmetic  ;  which  he  finds  Ihorter, 
more  eafy  and  natural,  than  the  common  ones. 

Binary  meafure,  in  Mufic,  is  that  which  is  beaten  equally  : 
or  where  the  time  of  riling  is  equal  to  that  of  falling.  See 


Time  and  Measure. 

EINATEI.)  leaf,  in  Botany,  a  digitate  leaf,  confiding  of 
two  folicla. 

BIND-rtrji.  See  Convolvulus,  and  Bryony. 

Bind  -weed,  rough.  See  Smilax. 

Bind-icW,  fea.  See  Soldanel. 

BINDER-floz^,  the  weakeft  kind  of  tan-ooze.  See  Tanning. 
BINDING  joifts,  in  Architecture,  are  thole  joifts  in  a  floor, 
into  which  the  trimmers  of  itair-cafes,  or  well-holes  cf 


the  flairs,  and  chimney-ways,  are  framed  :  they  ought  to 
be  ftronger  than  common  joifts. 

Binding,  in  the  Art  of  Defence,  a  method  of  fecuring  or 
crofling  the  adverfary’s  fword  with  a  preffure,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  fpring  from  the  wrift.  See  Beating. 
Unlefs  a  man,  by  fome  kind  of  crofs,  fecure,  as  it  were, 
or  render  his  adverfary’s  fword  incapable  to  find  him 
during  the  time  of  his  performing  a  leffon  upon  him,  it  is 
impoffible  for  him  to  be  certain  but  that  he  may  receive 
from  his  adverfary,  either  a  fortuitous  contretemps,  or  an 
exchanged  thruft,  before  the  recovery  of  his  body,  or 
going  off  after  a  thruft. 

The  great  objection  made  by  fome  people,  particularly 
thofe  time-catchers,  againft  the  frequent  ufe  of  binding, 
is,  that  when  3  man,  in  performing  it,  cleaves  too  much 
to  his  adverfary’s  (word,  he  is  liable  to  his  adverfary’s 
flipping  of  him,  and  eonfequently  of  receiving  either  a 
plain  thruft,  or  one  from  a  feint. 

Binding  is  a  term  in  Falconry,  which  implies  tiling,  or 
when  a  hawk  feizes. 

Binding  books.  See  Boo  ^-binding. 

BINN,  binna,  a  fort  of  chcft  or  cupboard,  wherein  to  lock 
up  bread,  meat,  or  other  provifions. 

The  werd  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  boarded  up  to  put  corn  in. 
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Binn,  or  Bin.  The  peafe  and  oatmeal,  ufed  at  fea,  are 
apt  to  fpoil  in  calks.  Dr. Hales  propofes  to  prevent  this, 
by  putting  them  into  large  binns ,  with  falfe  bottoms  of 
hair  cloths  laid  on  bars,  whereby  frefh  air  may  be  blown 
upwards  through  them,  at  proper  times,  with  fmail  ven¬ 
tilators. 

BINOCLE,  or  Binocular  tele/cope,  from  binus,  double,  and 
oculus,  eye ,  that  to  which  both  the  eyes  may  be  applied,  and 
eonfequently  the  fame  object  be  obferved  at  the  fame 
time  by  both. 

It  confifts  of  two  tubes,  with  two  fets  of  glafies  of  the 
fame  power,  and  adjufted  to  the  fame  axis  ;  and  fome 
have  pretended  that  it  reprefents  objects  much  larger  and 
clearer,  than  a  Angle,  or  monocular  giafs. 

But  this  is  only  an  illufion,  occafioned  by  the  ftronger  im- 
preffion,  which  two  equal  images  alike  illuminated  make 
upon  the  eye.  This  method  of  conftruftion  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  father  Rheita,  and  brought  into  ufe  by  father 
Cherubin  of  Orleans.  There  are  alfo  microfcopes  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  very  feldom  ufed. 

BINOMINAL,  or  Binomial,  from  bis ,  twice,  and  nomen , 
name,  in  Algebra,  a  root  confifting  of  two  parts,  or  mem¬ 
bers,  connedfted  by  the  fign  -j-  or  — . 

I  bus  a  +  b  and  5  —  3  are  binomials,  confifting  of  the  fums 
and  difference  of  thofe  quantities ;  though  the  latter  is 
ufually  called  Residual. 

The  powers  of  a  binomial  are  found  by  a  continual  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  it  by  itfelf,  as  often  as  unit  is  contained  in 
the  index  of  the  power  required.  Thofe  of  a  refidual , 
a  —  b,  tire  obtained  in  the  fame  manner,  only  with  this 
difference  in  the  refult,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  b  is  an  odd  number,  will  be  negative. 

If  a  root  have  three  parts,  as  a  +  b  +  c,  it  is  called  a 
trinomial;  if  more,  a  mu  ltinomiaL. 

Binomial,  impoffible,  in  Algebra ,  is  ufed  fora  binomial,  one 
of  the  terms  of  which  is  an  impoffible  quantity.  Thus, 
a  +  %/  —  bb,  is  an  impoffible  binomial. 

Binomial  furd  is  ufed  for  a  binomial,  the  terms  of  which 
are  furds  ;  as  fa  +  \/b,  or  am-trbni  if  m  and  n  be  frac¬ 
tions.  The  term  binomial  furd,  is  alfo  applied  to  any 
quantity  having  a  rational  part  and  a  furd  part,  as  25  -j- 
v/968. 

For  the  extraftion  of  roots  of  binomial  furds,  fee  New¬ 
ton’s  Arithmetica  Univerfalis,  and  Mac  Laurin’s  Alge¬ 
bra,  p.  1 14 — 130. 

Binomial  curve  is  ufed  for  a  curve,  theordinate  of  which  is. 
expreffed  by  a  binomial.  Thus  if  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  be 

0— - f 

of  this  form  x  -f-  e  -j-  f  x  the  curve  is  called  a  binomial 
curve.  Stirling,  Method,  differ,  p.  58. 

Binomial  theorem  is  often  ufed  to  fignify  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  theorem  for  railing  a  binomial  to  any  power,  or  for 
extracting  any  root  of  a  binomial. 

This  theorem  may  be  inveftigated  and  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  whatever  power  of  a  qT  b  be  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  obvious,  from  a  continued  multiplication  of 
this  quantify  into  itfelf,  that  the  index  of  a  in  the  firft: 
term  is  equal  to  the  index  of  the  power  required  • 
and  that  the  indices  of  a  decreafe  by  the  fame  differ¬ 
ence,  viz.  unit,  fo  as  to  become  o  in  the  laft  term  ; 
the  quantity  being  a°  —  1.  Thofe  of  b  increafe  ;  in  the 
firft  term  it  has  o  for  its  index,  in  the  fecond  1,  &c.  ami 
in  the  laft  term  its  index  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  in  the 
firft  ;  and  the  fum  of  the  indices  of  both  quantities  in 
eveiy  term  is  the  fame,  or  equal  to  the  index  of  the 
power  required.  The  coefficient  for  any  term  is  eafily 
found  ;  that  of  the  firft  term  being  unit,  by  multiplying 
the  coefficient  of  the  preceding  term  by  the  index  of  a 
in  the  fame  term,  and  dividing  the  produft  by  the  index 
of  b  in  the  given  term,  and  continuing  the  operation,  till 
the  number  of  coefficients  after  the  firft  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  units  in  the  index  of  the  power  required. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  coefficients  increafe,  till  the 
indices  of  the  two  quantities  are  equal,  in  a  power  de¬ 
nominated  by  an  even  number  ;  and  in  a  power  denomi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  number  thofe  of  the  two  middle  terms 
are  the  fame  ;  and  then  the  remaining  coefficients  de¬ 


creafe  in  the  fame  order.  Thus,  if  a  +  b  is  to  be  raifed 

to  a  power  denoted  by  m,  a will  be  equal  to  am qz 
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fame  theorem  may  be  eafily  applied  to  the  evolution  of 
powers,  or  the  extraction  of  any  root ;  the  index  in  this 
cafe  being  a  fraction  whofe  denominator  is  equal  to  the 


index  of  the  root  required.  E.  gr.  v/ a+.b  — 
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B1NOMIUS,  from  bis  and  nomen ,  name,  in  Midde  Age  M  ri¬ 
sers,  denotes  a  perfon  with  two  names. 

Moft  Chiiftians  anciently  were  binomu,  as  having  had 
other  names  in  their  heathen  ftate,  which  they  changed 
at  their  converfion.  Befides,  it  was  an  ancient  cuhorn 
for  parents  to  give  names  to  their  children  immediate  y 
after  they  were  born,  and  fometimes  other  different  ones 
afterwards  at  their  baptifm ;  one  of  which  frequently  be¬ 
came  a  cognomen,  or  furname.  In  reality  it  was  a  con- 
ftant  praftice  to  afTume  a  new  name  at  baptilm,  as  the 
religious  (till  do  in  the  Romifh  church,  on  tneir  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  monadic  date;  or  the  Jewifli  profelytes  at 

their  circumcifion.  .  _  ,  c  r 

TUOCOLYTtE,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  an  order  ot 
ficers  appointed  to  prevent  the  violences  frequently  com¬ 
mitted  bv  the  foldiers.  ...  , 

The  word  is  compounded  of  f 3, a.,  vis,  violence,  and  xuKvu, 

J  hinder  ;  and  fhould  rather  be  wriiten  btacolyta. 

The  biacolyta  appear  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with  the 
French  archers  of  the  Marfhalfea.  They  were  fupp;  effed 

bv  the  emperor  Judinian.  .  „  ,-r 

BIOGRAPHER,  an  author  who  writes  a  hidory,  or  .ite, 
of  one  or  more  perfons.— Such  were  Plutarch,  Corn. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  off,  Ife>  and 
•yp ctQctif  fcriboy  1  defer tbc»  .  . 

Biography,  the  art  of  deferibing  or  writing  lives. 

Biography  is  a  branch  or  fpecies  of  hidory  more  enter- 
tabling,  as  well  as  more  ufeful  m  many  refpefts,  than 
general  hidory,  as  it  reprefents  great  men  more  difhnftly, 
unincumbered  with  a  c.oud  of  other  actors  : and  de- 
feending  into  the  detail  of  a  man  s  actions  and  charac¬ 
ters,  gives  more  light  into  human  nature  as  well  as  ex- 
cbes  i  more  to  imitation.  See  an  exceUent  paper  on 
biography  in  the  Idler,  and  in  the  Annual  Reg.der,  vol.  i. 

BIOLYCHNIUM,  a  fubdantial  fire,  flame,  or  heat, 
which  fome  phylicians  fuppofe  adually  lodged,  or  m  e 
rent  in  the  heart,  and  remaining  there  as  long  f  f  - 
The  word  biolychnium  is  compounded  ot  the  L.reek  Ms, 

‘ifi: ’wm  K!e  have  been  the  human  foul,  others 

the  animal  fpirits,  and  others  the  Deity,  that  did  dm  o >  - 
fice  of  a  biolychnium,  and  was  the  fpring  of  all  the  ac 
tions  and  motions  of  the  body.  See  Blood,  &c. 

Cafp.  Hoffman,  and  Conringius  have  written  treatifes  x- 
preft  on  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  lamp  of  light,  or  m- 

Biolychnium  is  alfo  a  denomination  of  a  pecularkind  of 
vital  balfam,  prepared  from  human  blood  ;  the  procefs  of 
which  is  deferibed  by  Beguinus.  J.  Em.  Burgravius  has 

biota!11 Zoology,  a  name  introduced  by  Dr.  Hill  for  the 

lTiTofa’cylindric  figure,  but  variable;  the  tcntacula  are 
arranged  in  a  fingle  feries  round  the  aperture  ot  the 
mouth,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  T here  are  feveral 

LbmSufcalls  this  creature  hydra,  no  doubt  from  the  re- 
produdion  or  repullulation  of  ibe  parts,  when  cut  o  . 
and  this  name,  biota,  is  likewife  given  it  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  being  derived  from  Ms,  life. 

BIOTHANA  II,  from  (3, a,  Violence,  and  $ avctTOf,  death,  in 
fome  Medical  Writers,  denote  thofe  who  die  a  violent 

The  word  is  alfo  written,  and  with  more  propriety,  bia - 
thanati-,  fometimes  biaothanti. 

In  a  more  particular  fenfe,  it  denotes  ihofe 
fel.es,  more  properly  called  nvrerWao.  See  Murder. 
In  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  the  word  is  u.cit  both  by  Grech 
and  Latin  writers.  By  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the 
church,  they  were  p-imillied  by  denying  them  burial,  and 
tefufing  all  commemoration  of  them  in  the  prayers  and 

offices  of  the  church.  ,  .  .  -  . 

B.othan  ATI,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  der.yed  from 
hi  and  S«,U  *«<'>,  and  alluding  to  the  belief  of  a 
future  life  after  death,  was  alfo  a  name  of  reproach 
ri.cn  by  the  heathens  to  the  pnm.ti.e  Chiiftians,  fo, 
fieir  coUaney,  and  fotwavdnefs  to  lay  down  their  li.es 

B.trjETs'is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  -hers  of  the  bruba 
rous  age  for  wicked,  damnable,  or  accurfeT  Du-C  ng 
BIOUAC  Bivouac,  or  Biovac,  in  the  Mditay  , 
nightly  guard  performed  by  the  whole  army,  when  there 
is  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  t  ae  enemy. 

The  word  is  formed,  by  corruption,  from  the  German 
weywacht,  a  double  match  or  guard 

Vol.  I.  N°  39. 
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BlPARTIEbJT,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a  number  that  divides  afi: 
other  into  two  equal  parts  without  a  remainder.  Thus  2 
is  a  bipart’ent  to  4,  Ac. 

BIPARTITE  leaf,  in  Botany ,  fignifies  a  leaf  divided  into 
two  fegmerits,. 

BlPARTITION  fignifies  fuch  dividing. 

BIPENNIS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  two-edged  ax,  ufed  anci¬ 
ently  by  the  Amazons  in  fight :  as  alfo  by  the  feamen,  to 
cut  afunder  the  iopes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy’s  veffels. 
The  bipennis  was  a  weapon  chiefly  of  the  oriental  nations; 
made  like  a  double  ax,  or  two  axes,  joined  back  to  back, 
with  a  fhort  handle.  Some  compare  it  to  a  figure  of  a 
pen,  and  fuppofe  it  hence  to  have  acquired  the  name  bi¬ 
pennis  ;  the  tube  or  barrel  of  the  pen  reprefenting  the 
handle,  and  the  point  or  nib  the  head.  Modern  writers 
ufually  compare  it  to  our  halbard,  Or  partisan-,  from 
which  it  differed  in  that  it  had  no  point,  and  that  its 
fhaft  or  handle  was  much  fhorter. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadr Atic,  is  the  next  power 
above  the  cube,  or  the  fquare  multiplied  by  itfelf. 

BIQUADRATIC  equation,  in  Algeb-a,  an  equation  railed 
to  the  fourth  power  ;  or  where  the  unknown  quantity  of 
one  of  the  terms  has  four  dimenfions  :  thus  art-  -MfW-t- 
bx-\-cx-\-d—o  is  a  biquadratic  equation.  See  Equation. 

Biquadratic  parabola,  in  Geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the 


third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  lame 
way.  See  Parabola. 

Biquadratic  power  of  any  number,  is  the  fourth  power, 
or  fquared  fquare,  of  that  number:  thus  16  is  the  bi¬ 
quadratic  power  of  2  ;  for  z  X  2=4,  and  4  x  4=  16. 

Biquadratic  root  of  any  number,  is  the  fquare  loot  of  the 
fquare  root  of  that  number  :  thus  the  biquadratic  root  of 
3 1  is  3  ;  for  the  fquare  root  of  81  is  9,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  9  is  3. 

BIQUALAR,  in  the  C"Jloms  of  the  Algerines,  a  cook  of  ihe 
divan. 

The  janizaries,  whom  the  Algerines  cal!  oldachis,  after 
ferviog  a  certain  time  as  common  foldiers,  are  preferred 
to  be  biqualars,  or  cooks  of  the  divan,  which  is  the  fir  ft 
ftep  towards  arriving  at  higher  preferments.  Biqualars 
have  the  care  of  fiirnifhing  the  officers  and  commanders 
of  the  Algerine  foldiery  with  meat  and  drink  in  the 
camp,  in  garrifon,  &c.  From  biqualars  they  are  made 
odobachis  ;  that  is,  corporals  of  companies,  or  commanders 
of  fquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  aspect  of  the  planets,  when, they  are 
144  degrees  diftant  from  each  other.  It  is  thus  called; 
becaufe  they  are  diflanc  from  one  another  by  twice  the 
fifth  part  of  360  degrees. 

BIRABETANE,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  to  verbena,  or  vervain,  and  to  other  herbs 
ufed  in  facrifices.  it  is  only  the  word  bierobotane,  as  al¬ 
tered  by  the  Axolic  manner  of  writing  and  (peaking  it. 
Hierobo'ane  is  the  common  Greek  name  of  vervain,  and 
other  facrificial  herbs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Latirf 
name  verbena  came  from  the  iEolic  manner  of  fpeaking 
this  woid.  All  thofe  herbs,  which  were  laid  upon  the 
altars  on  folemn  occafions,  fuch  as  making  of  peace,  and 
other  folemn  contracts,  and  were  to  he  taken  up  by  the 
contracting  parties  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  hierobotana,  that  is,  J  acred  plants,  and  ver¬ 
bena  ;  but  as  the  plant  we  now  particularly  know  by  the 
name  verbena  was  more  frequent  in  ufe  than  any  other  011 
this  occaflon,  it  was  afterwards  diflinguifhed  by  that  name; 
3IRAO,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  plant  more  commonly  known 
among  botanical  writers  by  the  name  tugus,  and  lup- 
pofed  by  Camelli,  who  carefully  obfeived  it  on  the  fpet, 
to  be  the  true  amomum  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

BIRCH  tree,  Bctula ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  mo- 
noecia  tetrandria  clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefc  : 
it  hath  male  and  female  flowers,  at  feparate  di (lances  on 
the  fame  tree;  the  male  flowers  collected  in  a  cylindrical 
catkin.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  three  equal  florets, 
fixed  to  the  empalement  by  a  fingle  fcale,  having  four 
fmall  (lamina.  The  female  flowers  grow  in  a  catkin,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  male,  which  are  heart-lhaped. 
They  have  no  vifible  petals,  but  a  fliort  oval  germen.  It 
hath  no  pericarpium,  but  the  feeds  are  included  in  the 
feales  of  the  catkin,  which  are  oval  and  winged.  There 
are  four  fpecies. 

The  firft  is  the  common  birth- tree,  which  is  fo  well  known! 
as  to  need  no  defciiption.  This  is  not  much  efteemed 
for  its  wood,  but  however  maybe  cultivated  to  advantage 
upon  barren  land,  where  better  trees  will  not  thrive  ;  for 
there  is  no  ground  fo  bad  blit  this  tree  will  thrive  in  it  ; 
it  will  grow  in  moilt  fpringy  land,  or  in'  dry  gravel  or 
fand,  where  there  is  little  furface.  So  that  upon  ground 
which  produced  nothing  but  mofs,  thefe  trees  have  iuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  as  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  years  a  ter  plant¬ 
ing,  when  they  have  been  fold  for  near  10/.  an  acre 
{landing,  and  the  after-produce  has  been  confidcrably  in- 
created.  Many  woods  near  London,  which  were  chiefly 
1  ^  B  nocked 
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.  flocked  with  thefe  trees,  having  been  of  late  years  grub¬ 
bed  up,  the  value  of  thefe  plantations  has  advanced  in 
proportion.  Perions  therefore  who  are  pofiefl’ed  of  poor 
land,  cannot  employ  it  better  than  by  planting  it  with 
thefe  trees,  efpecially  as  the  expence  of  doing  it  is  not 
great.  The  bell  method  of  cultivating  this  tree,  is  to 
procure  young  plants  from  the  woods,  where  they  grow 
naturally  ;  but  where  no  young  plants  are  near,  they  may 
be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  carefully  gathered 
in  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  feales  under  which  they  are 
lodged  begin  to  ripen,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall  out 
and  be  loll  ;  and  being  fmall,  fhould  r,ot  be  buried  deep 
in  the  ground.  Autumn  is  the  beft:  feafon  for  fowing 
them  ;  and  in  a  fhady  fitiuation  they  will  thrive  better 
than  when  expofed  to  the  full  fun. 

'i  he  feeds  of  birch  are  fo  difpofed  for  germination,  that 
they  will  even  grow  on  the  body  of  the  mother  tree  when 
falling,  and  being  incafed  on  it,  adhere  fo  ltrongly,  as 
never  to  feparate  from  it ;  but  increaling  yearly,  form  thofe 
crouded  bufhes,  like  birds  nefts,  often  feen  on  birch  trees. 
If  the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  ground,  they  will  be  fit 
to  cut  in  about  two  years  ;  after  which  they  may  be  out 
every  feventh  or  eighth  year,  when  defigned  for  the 
broom-makers  only  ;  but  when  they  are  intended  for  hoops, 
they  fhould  not  be  cutoftener  than  every  twelfth  year. 
Broom-makers  are  conflant  cuflomers  for  birch,  in  all 
places  within  twenty-miles  of  London,  or  where  it  is 
near  water  carriage  ;  in  offier  parts  the  hoop  benders  are 
the  purchafers.  But  the  larger  trees  are  often  bought  by 
the  turners  ;  and  the  wood  is  ufed  for  making  ox-yokes, 
and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  In  fome  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  greatly 
ufed  for  making  carriages  and  wheels,  being  hard,  and 
of  long  duration.  In  France  it  is  generally  ufed  for 
making  wooden  fhoes,  and  it  is  good  fuel.  In  fome 
places  thefe  trees  are  tapped  in  the  fpring,  and  the  fap 
drawn  to  make  birch  wine,  which  has  been  recommended 
for  the  ftone  and  gravel,  as  is  alfo  the  fap  unfermented. 
In  Sweden  the  houfes  are  covered  with  it,  where  it  lafls 
many  years.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  wood  is  en¬ 
tirely  rotten,  while  the  bark  is  perfe&ly  found  and  good. 
The  piercing  and  bleeding  of  birch  is  performed  thus  : 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  buds  begin  to 
be  proud  and  turgid,  and  before  they  expand  to  leaves, 
with  a  chiffel  and  a  mallet  cut  a  flit  almoft  as  deep  as 
the  pith,  under  fome  branch  of  a  well-fpreading  birch  ; 
cut  it  oblique,  and  not  long-ways,  as  a  furgeon  does  a 
vein  ;  and  infert  a  fmall  ftone  or  chip,  to  keep  the  lips 
of  the  wound  a  little  open  ;  laftly,  to  this  orifice  fallen  a 
bottle,  or  other  convenient  veil'd,  appendant,  into  which 
will  exftil  a  limpid  and  clear  water,  retaining  an  obfeure 
fmack  both  of  the  tafte  and  odour  of  the  tree.  The 
wonder  is,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
as  much  juice  will  be  gathered,  as  will  outweigh  the 
whole  tree,  body  and  roots.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  43  p.  844 
N°  44,  p-  880.  N°  46.  p.  9t7  and  963. 

The  liquor  or  juice,  thus  procured,  is  ufed,  in  fome 
northern  Countries,  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  ftone. 
Van  Helmet  extols  a  drink  prepared  with  this  juice, 
daucus-feeds,  and  brook-lime.  Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  he  has 
feen  extraordinary  medicinal  effects  of  the  juice  itfelf, 
even  when  the  other  remedies  failed  ;  fo  that  he  ufually 
provided  a  quantity  of  it  every  fpring.  He  fays,  it  may 
eafiiy  be  preferved,  by  pouring  a  little  oil  on  the  top  of 
it,  or  by  diltillation  ;  but  that  the  beft  way  is,  to  impreg¬ 
nate  it  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur.  Phil.  Works  abr.  vol. 
i.  p.  51.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  338. 

The  juice  is  ufed  both  to  make  wine  of,  and  for  brew¬ 
ing  ;  being  here  employed  in  lieu  of  water,  a  barrel 
of  malt  will  afford  as  much,  and  as  good  ale,  as  four 
with  common  water.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  46.  p.  963. 

A  great  difference  is  found  between  the  efficacy  of  that 
liquor  which  dillils  from  the  bold,  or  parts  of  the  tree 
nearer  to  the  root,  and  that  which  weeps  out  from  the 
more  fublime  branches  ;  the  former  being  more  crude 
and  watery,  the  latte;  purer,  and  more  refined.  Evel. 
Sylv.  cap.  t<5.  $  3.  p.  71. 

BiRCH-trce  of  America.  See  Mastic-/™?. 

h\RCH-bc.rk  being  bituminous,  and  confequently  warm  and 
emollient,  is  ufed  in  fumigations  to  correct  a  diftem- 
pered  air. 

The  inner  filken  bark  was  anciently  ufed  for  writing- 
tables,^  before  the  invention  of  paper ;  though  Ray  ra¬ 
ther  affigns  the  office  of  paper  to  the  cuticle,  or  ourer 
ikin,  which  peels  off  year ly.  And  with  the  outward, 
thicker,  and  coarfer  part  are  houfes  in  Ruffia,  Poland^ 
and  other  northern  trails,  covered,  inftead  of  Rates  and' 
tyle.  Hilt.  Plant. 

The  Indiana  make  pinnaces  with  white  cedar;  which  they 
cover  with  large  flakes  of  birch- bark,  fewing  them  with 
thread  of  fpruce-roots,  and  pitching  them  ;  as  the  ancient 
Btitons  did  with  the  willow.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  abitumen  ac¬ 
tually  procured  from  \.\sz  birch-uzz.  ITift  Nat.lib.xvi.  c.  18. 
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b IR CM,  fungus  of,  an  excrefcence  growing  on  its  trunk  :  it 
is  allringent,  and  good  againft  hxmorrhages  ,  when 
oiled,  beaten,  and  dtied  in  an  oven,  it  makes  excellent 
fpunk,  or  touchwood. 

Birch- leaves  are  of  ufe  in  the  dropfy,  itch,  &c.  either  in¬ 
ternally  or  externally  applied. 

Birch-/w/£i  ferve  ro  make  rods  and  brooms  ;  fmeared  with 
bird-lime  they  are  ufed  by  fowlers,  to  fay  noiliing  of  the 
ancient  fafees  carried  by  litlors. 

B 1 R c H-ivine  is  made  by  fermenting  the  vernal  juice  :  for¬ 
merly  it  was  in  great  repute  againft  all  nephritic  difor- 
ders,  hut  is  left  out  in  the  modem  London  pra&ice. 
llie  preparation  of  birch- wine  is  well  and  amply  deferibed 
in  a  book  intituled,  Vinetum  Britannicum.  Phil.  Tranf 
N°  123.  p,,574. 

BIRD,  Avis,  in  Natural  H’Jlcry.  The  charaiflers  of  this 
clafs  of  animals  are,  that  they  have  a  body  covered  with 
feathers,  two  legs,  two  wings,  and  a  hard  or  bony  bill ; 
and  that  the  females  are  oviparous. 

Linnteus,  from  the  confideration  of  the  different  ftiapes 
and  ftrudlure  of  their  beaks,  has  diftributed  birds ,  which 
form  the  fecond  clafs  of  animals,  into  fix  orders,  viz. 
ace, pares,  piece,  anferes,  grades,  gall, rice,  and  pajjeres ,  com¬ 
prehending  92 1  known  fpecies.  Syllema.  .Nat.  ed.  1? 
tom.  i. 


lhe  hiftorv  and  defeription  of  birds  make  a  particular 
branch  of  tcience  called  ornithology. 

Bit-ds  are  varioufly  divided  and  denominated  by  naturalifis 
from  the  places  of  their  abode,  their  food  and  manner  of 
living,  make  of  their  bills,  wings,  feet,  &c. 

Birds  are  ufually  divided  into  terreftrial ,  and  aquatic. 
Birds,  lerrcjlrial ,  comprehending  the  rapacious,  pies,  the 
gallinaceous ,  the  columbine,  and  the  pajjetine,  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  thofe  which  have  crocked  beaks  and  talons,  and 
ihofe  whofe  beaks  and  claws  are jiraightcr. 

Of  birds  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons,  fome  are  carnivo- 
lous  and  rapacious,  called  birds  of  prey,  others  are  frugi- 
vorous,  called  by  the  general  name  of  parrots. 

Of  birds  of  prey,  fome  prey  in  the  day-time,  and  are  called 
diurnal-,  others  in  the  night,  and  are  called  noSurnal 
birds.  Diurnal  birds  of  p< ey  are  either  of  a  greater  or  a 
lejjer  fize  — The  greater  are  either  of  a  more  bold  and  ge¬ 
nerous  nature,  as  lhe  eagle-kind,  or  of  a  moie  cowaruly 
and  ftuggiffi,  as  the  vulture.  1 

Concerning^  the  carnivorous  or  rapacious  birds,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  1.  I  hat  though  Ariftotle  fays  they  fly  foliiarv, 
}et  that  holds  not  in  all  ;  feeing  that  vultures  have  been 
feen  to  fly  in  tioops  fifty  or  fixty  together. 

2.  1  hat  the  females  of  the  ravenous  birds  are  bigger, 
ftronger,  and  of  greater  courage,  than  the  males;  nature 
feeming  jo  have  been  fo  provident  as  to  furniffi  thefe  fe¬ 
males  with  fuch  advantages,  upon  the  account  that  they 
mull  provide  food  not  only  for  themfelves,  but  alfo  for 
their  young  ones.  Phil.  Tranf.  N»  1  20.  N°  483. 

The  lejfftr  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  either  of  a  generous 
and  docile,  or  of  a  cowardly,  fluggifh,  and  untratlable 
nat  ure.  The  generous  and  docile  aie  the  hawk-kind,  which 
a,e  wont  to  be  reclaimed  and  manned  for  fowling.  Thefe 
by  lhe  falconers  are  diftinguifhed  into  long-w tnged,  as  the 
falcon,  tanner ,  /acre,  ge  falcon,  krjlril,  & c.  whofe  wings 
reach  almoft  as  far  as  the  end  of  their  train  ;  and  fho'it- 
•wtnged,  as  the  gofs-hawk  and  fparrovs-hawk,  whofe  wings, 
when  clofed,  fall  much  fhort  of  the  end  of  their  trains 
The  cowardly  sud  fluggifh  are  negledcd  by  our  falconers, 
and  fo  live  at  large. — Of  thefe  alfo  there  is  a  greater  fort, 
as  the  buzzard  kind ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  ring¬ 
tail  cud  kite ;  and  a  lejjer,  as  the  butcher  kind,  or  Jhrikc 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  black-bird. 

Of  birds  of  prey  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons,  others 
are  nofiumal ,  as  the  owl  kind,  which  prey  by  night ;  and 
thefe  aie  either  horned  or  eared,  as  the  eagle-owl,  horn- 
owl,  &c.  or  without  horns  or  ears,  as  the  brown  owl, 
white  owl,  grey  owl,  howlet,  fern-owl,  or  goat-fucker, 
&c.  Frugivorous  \zud- birds,  with  crooked  beaks  and 
talons,  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  according  to 
their  bignefs;  the  greater  fize  being  called  maccaws,  and 
cockaioons  ;  the  middle-fized,  and  molt  common,  parrots , 
and  poppinjays  ;  and  the  leaf  fort  parrakeets :  thefe  all 
make  uie  of  their  beak  in  climbing,  and  move  the  upper 
jaw.  hand-birds,  which  have  their  bills  and  claws  more 
ftraight,  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  fizes ;  the  greatcfl 
kind  are  fuch  as  by  reafon  of  the  bulk  of  (heir  bodies, 
and  fmallnefs  of  their  wings,  cannot  fly  at  all;  fuch  are 
the  oflr'nh ,  the  cajfowary,  and  the  dodo. 

The  middle-Jized  are  divided  into  fucli  as  have  either  large 
and  long ,  or  fmaller  and  Jhorter  bills. 

Of  thofe  with  large,  thick,  ftrong,  and  long  bills,  fome 
feed  promifeuoufly  on  fleffi,  infers,  and  Iruits,  as  the 
crow  kind,  which  are  wholly  black  ;  and  the  pye-kind, 
which  are  party-coloured,  as  the  rnagpye,  jay,  8cc.  others 
feed  on  fifti  only,  as  the  king’s-ffher ;  and  others  on  in¬ 
fers  only,  as  the  wood-pecker. 

For  thofe  which  have  a  fmaller  and  fliorter  bill,  their  flefh 
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is  either  white,  as  the  poultry  kind  j  or  blackifh,  as  the 
pigeon  and  thrufh-kind. 

The  leafi-fized  kind  of  land  birds ,  with  ftraight  bills  and 
claws,  are  called  fmall birds.  HmzWbirds  are  fubdivided into 
thofe  with  J lender  bills,  as  the  lark,  fiwallow ,  martin ,  &c. 
thick  and Jhort  bills ,  as  the  bull- finch,  houfe-fparrov. >,  linnet , 
See.  thofe  with  a  hard  protuberance  on  the  upper  chap 
or  bill,  as  the  bunting,  yellow-hammer,  reed-fparrow,  &c. 
Among  birds  which  have  ftraight  beaks  and  claws,  Mr. 
Willughby  obferves,  that  the  cofowary  (as  well  as  the 
pelican)  is  without  a  tongue  ;  fwallowing  not  only  bits  of 
iron,  as  the  ofirichcs ,  but  alfo  red-hot  coals;  yet,  not  digeft- 
ing  the  iron,  but  voiding  it  whole,  as  the  ofirich  alfo  does. 

Birds,  aquatic,  or  water  -fowl,  comprehending  the  cloven- 
footed,  the  fin-footed,  and  web-footed,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
fuch  as  walk  in  the  waters,  and  fuch  as  fwim  in  them. 
Aquatics  which  walk,  are  all  cloven-footed,  and  generally 
have  long  legs,  and  thofe  naked,  or  bare  of  feathers,  a 
good  way  above  the  knee,  that  they  may  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  wade  in  waters. — Of  thefe  authors  reckon  two 
kinds  ;  a  greater  and  a  lejfer. — To  the  greater  belong  the 
crane,  jabiru,  See. — The  lefier  are  either  pifeivorous ,  as  the 
heron, fpoon-bill,  fork,  &  c.  or  mttdfuckcrs,  and  infetlivorous. 
Of  aquatic  birds,  fome  have  Jlsnder-bills,  {harp-pointed, 
as  the  greateft  gull,  diver,  grey  gull,  &c.  others  toothed 
bills,  as  the  goffander.  Sc. c.  others  broad  bills,  as  the  fwan, 
hooper,  goofe,  duck,  See. 

Of  infetlivorous  water-fowl,  fome  have  very  long  bills  ; 
others  middle-ftzed  ones,  as  the  fiea  pye,  and  red-fhank ; 
others  Jhort  bills,  as  the  lapwing  and  plover . 

Of  thofe  with  long  bills ,  fome  have  them  crooked,  as  the 
cur  lieu  and  wimbrel ;  and  others  ftraight,  as  the  woodcock 
axi&'godwit. 

Note,  thofe  are  reckoned  fhort  bills,  which  exceed  not  an 
inch  and  a  half ;  middle- fized  bills,  to  two  inches  and  an 
half ;  and  long  bills  above  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Of  aquatics,  which  fwim  in  the  water,  fome  ar  c  fifftpedes, 
cloven-footed,  as  the  rail,  plover.  See .  iome  are  fin-looted, 
pinnati ,  as  the  coot  and  grebe ,  &c.  but  moft  are  whole¬ 
footed,  or  web- footed,  palmipedes. 

Of  thefe,  fome  few  have  very  long  legs,  as  the  flammant, 
the  avofetta,  and  corrira  ;  but  the  generality  are  lhort- 
legged. 

Of  the  floor t-lcgged,  whole-footed  aquatics,  fome  have  but 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  as  the  penguin,  razor-bill,  See.  but 
generally  they  have  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  thefe  ei¬ 
ther  all  connected  together  by  intervening  membranes,  as 
in  the  pelican ,  folar.d-goofe,  Sec.  or  more  ufually  with  the 
back-toe  loofe. 

This  laft  kind  are  either  narrow-billed,  or  broad-billed. — 
Thofe  with  narrow  bills  have  them  either  blunt  or  hooked 
at  the  tip,  or  {harp-pointed  and  flraighter. 

Of  the  former  fort  fome  are  ferrate,  as  in  the  diver^kind  ; 
and  fome  not  toothed,  as  in  th t  puffin. 

Of  thofe  with  fharp-pointed  and  ftraighter  bills,  fome 
have  long  wings,  as  the  gull-kind,  and  fome  fhorter,  as 
thofe  diving  birds  called  douckers. 

Thofe  with  broad  bills  may  be  divided  into  the  goofe-kind , 
which  are  larger  ;  and  the  duck-kind ,  which  are  fmaller  ; 
and  thefe  latter  into  fea-ducks,  and  river,  or  plalh-ducks. 
In  flat-billed  birds,  as  ducks,  there  are  three  pair  of  nerves, 
which  come  down  between  the  eyes  into  the  upper  bill, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  fmell,  and  find  out  their 
food  in  the  mire,  water,  and  the  like.  The  like  has  alfo 
been  difeovered  in  feveral  round-billed  birds ;  but  much 
fmaller,  and  fcarce  difcernible,  except  in  the  rook,  where 
they  are  confpicuous  enough  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
thefe,  moit  than  any  other  round-billed  birds,  feem  to 
grope  for  their  meat  in  cow-dung  and  the  like.  In  the 
lower  bill  there  are  alfo  nerves,  which  have  much  the 
fame  fituation  with  thofe  in  the  flat-billed  kind  ;  but  very 
fmall,  and  fcarce  difcernible.  Phil.  T raf.  N°  206.  p.  990. 
Moft  water-fowls  have  a  fhort  tail  ;  and  none  of  this  lcinc 
have  their  feet  difpofed  like  parrots  and  woodpeckers, 
which  have  two  toes  forward,  and  two  backward  ;  where¬ 
as  none  of  thefe  have  more  than  one  back-toe,  and  fome 
have  none  at  all. 

The  ftrutture  and  ceconomy  of  birds  are,  in  many  re- 
fpetts,  different  from  thofe  of  their  fellow-biped,  man, 
and  of  their  fellow-brutes,  the  quadrupeds,  having  fome 
parts  which  thofe  want,  and  being  without  others  which 
they  have,  befides  great  variations  in  the  contrivance  0 
parts  which  are  common  to  both  ;  ail  wifely  adapted  to 
their  different  conditions  and  manners  of  life. 

Among  the  parts  peculiar  to  birds,  are  firft,  the  bill, 
which  ferves  them  both  in  lieu  of  lips  and  teeth  ;  where¬ 
with  the  rapacious  tear  their  meat,  the  granivorous  crack 
their  feeds,  and  feparating  the  pulp  with  the  tongue, 
throw  out  the  hufk.  Drake’s  Anthrop.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
Secondly,  a  horny  n’nflitating  membrane,  to  draw  over 
and  cover  their  eyes,  and  fave  them  from  the  annoyance 
of  thorns  and  bufhes,  much  like  that  which  frogs  are 
furniihed  with  to  fccurc  their  eyes  from  mud  and  dirt. 


See  Derharn’s  Phyf.  Theol.  &  Niewent.  Rel.  Philof 
§  18. 

To  which  may,  thirdly,  be  added,  feathers  and  wings 
for  clothing  and  flight. 

The  parts  which  phyfiologifls  have  generally  fuppofed  not 
to  be  found  in  birds  are,  1.  Teeth  and  lips,  as  already 
mentioned.  2.  Laffeai  veffels.  But  Mr.  Hewfon  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  difficulty  of  difeoveririg  the  la&eals  of 
birds  is  owing  to  the  tranfparency  of  the  chyle  which, 
they  contain,  and  the  want  of  mefenteric  glands.  The 
lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds,  he  fays,  may  be  divided,  as  it 
is  in  quadrupeds,  into  two  branches,  viz.  the  latfeals  and 
lymphatics,  and  their  trunk,  or  thoracic  du£t.  The  lac- 
teals  are  the  lymphatics  of  the  inteftines,  and,  like  the 
other  lymphatics,  carry  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and,  inftead 
of  one  thoracic  du£l,  there  are  two,  of  which  one  goes  to 
each  jugular  vein.  The  lymphatics  in  the  necks  of  fowls 
were  difeovered  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter  many  years  ago.  We 
may  infer  from  hence,  that  abforption  is  not  carried  on 
even  in  birds  by  the  common  veins.  See  an  account  of 
the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds  by  Mr.  Hewfon,  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lviii.  N°  34.  1768.  3.  Kidneys,  and  a  blad¬ 
der  of  urine,  which  they  can  be  without,  as  they  have 
but  little  moifture  in  their  bodies,  do  but  rarely  drink, 
and  this  only  to  moiften  their  food.  4.  A  feptum  tranfi- 
verfum,  the  want  of  which  is  fupplied  by  a  peculiar  dif. 
pofition  of  the  lungs. 

Laftly,  Pliny  fays  they  always  want  an  epiploon  ;  but  in  two 
eagles,  and  other  birds  differed  by  the  royal  academifts 
at  Paris,  there  were  membranes  like  epiploons  found. 

Some  authors  alfo  fpeak  of  du£fs  which  pafs  immediately 
from  a  fort  of  kidneys  to  the  extremity  of  the  retlum  of 
birds ,  whereby  a  white,  liquid  kind  of  excrement  is  dif- 
charged,  being  firft  mixed  with  the  groffer  fates.  Gentz- 
ken’s  Phyf.  Hypoth.  p.  ii.  cap.  5,  &c. 

Vaiiations  in  the  parts  of  birds  from  thofe  of  men  and 
quadrupeds,  are,  1.  In  the  ear  where  the  cavities  and 
the  drum  are  of  a  peculiar  make.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  199. 
The  ears  of  birds  differ  much  from  thofe  of  men  or  bealis; 
there  is  almoft  a  direfl;  paffage  from  one  ear  to  the  other 
of  birds  ;  fo  that  prick  but  the  fmall  membrane  called  the 
drum  in  either  ear,  and  water  poured  in  at  the  one  ear 
will  run  out  at  the  other.  But  this  is  not  all  :  what  is 
much  more  remarkable,  they  have  no  cochlea  ;  but  in¬ 
ftead  thereof,  there  is  a  fmall  twifted  paffage  that  opens 
into  a  large  cavity  running  betwixt  two  fculls,  and  pafles 
all  round  the  head  ;  the  upper  fcull  is  fupported  by  many 
hundreds  of  fmall  thread-like  pillars  or  fibres,  which,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  have  another  ufe  alfo,  to  break  the  found 
from  making  any  confufed  echo,  and  to  make  it  one  and 
diftincl. 

This  paffage,  obferved  betwixt  the  two  fctills,  is  much 
larger  in  finging  birds  than  in  others  that  do  not  fing  ;  fo 
very  remarkable,  that  any  perfon  that  has  but  been  (hewn 
this,  may  eafily  judge  by  the  head,  what  bird  is  a  fingiug 
bird,  or  has  aptitude  thereto,  though  he  never  faw  the 
bird  before,  nor  knew  what  bird  it  were.  Phil.  Tranf. 
NQ  206.  p.  995. 

2.  In  the  divifion  of  the  aorta. 

3.  In  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is  divded  Into  two  in  t>he 
middle  of  the  back,  with  a  ventricle  between  the  two- 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  i8o.  p.  374. 

4.  In  the  bones,  which  3re  all  hollow  and  fiftutar,  to 
make  the  body  lighter  and  more  buoyant.  Niewent. 
Relig.  Philof.  cont.  22.  §  12.  p.  335,  ftq. 

Both  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  flelhy  parts,  there  are  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  air  communicating  with  the  lungs.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vo).  lxiv.  N°  29. 

5.  In  the  heart,  which  has  a  flefhy  valve  at  the  mouth  of 
the  vena  cava.  See  Pitfield’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Anim. 

6.  In  the  lungs,  which  are  ftrongly  conjoined  to  the  back, 
for  greater  convenience  of  flight.  Vatfir  Phyf.  Exp.  p. 
806,  &c. 

7.  In  the  ftomach,  of  which  birds  have  two  or  three,  to 
fupply  the  want  of  maftication.  See  Grew’s  Comp.  Anat. 
The  digeftion  of  birds  is  very  ftrong,  efpecially  in  hens, 
ducks  and  pigeons ,  whofe  ftomachs  have  been  found  to 
a£t  even  on  glafs  bullets.  Boyle’s  Phil.  Works  abr. 
tom.  ii.  p.  183. 

8.  In  the  legs  and  feet,  which,  in  fome  fpecies  of  birds , 
are  made  to  hoid  or  cling  fart  by  ;  in  others  to  wade  in 
the  mud  without  finking.  Niewent.  Relig.  Phil.  p.  341. 
The  pofture  and  action  of  birds  in  Handing  and  walking, 
are  {hewn  by  Borelli  to  be  very  different  from  thefe  of 
man,  though  both  be  bipeds ;  particularly  as  to  contri¬ 
vance,  whereby  birds  are  enabled  to  ftand  better  on  one 
foot.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N*  144.  p.  63.  N°  92.  p. 
6004. 

9.  In  their  tails,  which  are  made  to  poife  their  bodies  in 
flight.  Ibid.  fe£t.  20  p.  343. 

10.  In  the  pe&oral  mufcles,  which,  in  birds,  are  the 
ftrongeft  of  all,  as  ferving  for  the  motion  of  the  wings 
which,  in  long  or  fwift  flights,  require  great  ftrength, 

where- 
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whereas,  m  man,  the  crural  mufcles  are  firongeft;  fo 
that,  if  he  would  fly,  it  mud  rather  be  by  the  a&ion  of 
his  legs  than  his  arms.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  220 
Their  whole  flrudure  is  admirably  accommodated  to 
flight,  efpecially  that  of  the  pelican,  which,  befide  all 
other  apparatus  for  this  purpofe,  has  a  quantity  of  air 
lodged  in  the  vejiculte  of  the  fkin,  which  it  takes  in  at 
every  infpiration,  and  expels  again  at  expiration,  where¬ 
by  its  bulk  is  confiderably  enlarged,  without  any  fenfible 
increafe  of  weight.  Hid.  Acad.  Sc.  an.  1693,  p.  259, 
&c.  II.  In  the  brain,  which  is  different  from  that  both 
of  man  and  quadrupeds,  being  adapted  rather  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  locomotive  faculty  than  for  imagination  and 
memory. 

However,  the  fagacity  of  birds  in  building,  and  placing 
their  neds  out  of  the  reach  of  enemies,  and  in  avoiding 
noxious  plants,  is  prodigious.  It  is  Paid  they  will  not  fo 
much  as  touch  or  perch  on  fuch  plants,  being  warned  of 
the  danger  by  the  fmelt  or  effluvia  of  the  plant.  Boyle’s 
Phil.  Works  abr.  tom.  ii.  p  183.  and  p.  4.37. 

12.  In  the  bronchial  dudis,  which  are  extended  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  obdomtn,  that  the  air  re¬ 
ceived  into  them,  may  the  better  fill  and  enlarge  the  tho¬ 
rax ,  whereby  they  are  rendered  much  lighter  than  if 
their  bodies  were  folid,  like  other  animals.  Acad,  des 
Sc.  an.  1693.  p.  259 

13.  In  the  ovaries,  which,  in  birds ,  are  fingle,  and  only 
furnifhed  with  fingle  tubes,  whereby  to  convey  the  eggs 
to  the  uterus ;  the  whole  fadened  to  their  back.  Acad, 
des  Scienc.  1693.  36. 

Many  methods  have  been  ufed  by  natura’ids  for  preferv- 
ing  dead  birds  ftom  corruption,  in  their  naiural  form  and 
colour.  Some  have  taken  off  the  flein,  with  all  the  fea¬ 
thers  upon  it,  from  the  body  and  thighs,  leaving  the  legs 
and  wings,  with  the  whole  neck  with  the  bill,  and  filled 
it  with  fome  foft  duff,  fuch  as  hay,  wool,  or  flax.  Others 
have  put  them  into  vefi'eis  full  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  drong 
brandy  ;  againd  which  it  has  been  obje£led  that  fpirit u- 
ous  liquors  change  the  ( o'ours  of  the  feathers  j  but  M. 
Reaumur  concludes  from  many  experiments,  that  this 
objection  is  groundlefs;  amt  he  has  given  feveral  minute 
diredtions  for  preserving  and  conveying  them  in  this  way. 
Others  again,  efpecially  in  comtiies  where  (pices  are 
cheap,  have  embalmed  dead  birds  :  Reaumur  obferves, 
that  powdered  alum  or  lime  will  ferve  the  fame  purpofe. 
Another  method,  which  has  been  fometimes  pra&ifed, 
is  that  of  drying  birds  for  prefcrvation  in  a  heated  oven. 
The  fame  ingenious  natural!!!  informs  us,  that  quadru¬ 
peds,  fifhes,  reptiles,  and  itifedls,  may  be  preferved  in 
the  fame  manner  with  birds.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlv.  p. 
304,  See.  See  farther  on  this  fubjetft,  ibid.  vol.  xl.  Ng 
16,  and  N°  26. 

Birds,  fectlejs ,  apodes ,  a  fidlitious  denomination  given  by 
fome  of  the  ancients  to  the  birds  of  paradife,  from  a  mil- 
taken  notion  that  they  bad  no  feet,  and  could  not  walk, 
but  only  fly. 

Thefe  are  placed  in  contradidimflion  to  the  o/lrichcs, 
which  could  only  walk,  not  fly. 

Birds,  fubterranean ,  thefe  which  refide  in  caves  and  holes 
under  ground  ;  as  fome  fpecies  of  owls,  bats,  See. 

To  this  clafs  may  alfo  be  referred  thofe  vad  quantities  of 
ducks,  which  break  out  of  the  caves  adjoining  to  the  Zirch- 
nitzer  fea  in  time  of  thunder,  in  fuch  numbers  as  to 
cover  the  lake.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  191,  p.  420. 

BlRDS,  finging,  are  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  flaring,  thrujh , 
linnet,  lark,  throfllc,  Canary-bird ,  bullfinch,  goldfinch,  Sec. 
See  fome  very  curious  experiments,  and  obfirvations  on 
the  finging  of  birds,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part  ii.  N°  31. 
Their  fird  found  is  called  chirp,  which  is  a  fingle  found 
repeated  at  fhort  intervals ;  the  next  call,  which  is  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  one  and  the  fame  note  ;  and  the  third  found  is 
called  recording ,  which  a  young  bird  continues  to  do  for 
ten  or  eleven  months,  till  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  fong  ;  and  when  he  is  perfedt  in  his  leflon,  he  is 
faid  to  fing  his  fong  round.  Their  notes  are  no  more  in¬ 
nate,  than  language  in  man  ;  they  all  fing  in  the  fame 
key.  The  honourable  author,  Daines  Barrington,  has 
there  attempted  to  reduce  their  comparative  merits  to  a 
fcale  ;  and  to  explain  how  they  fird  came  to  have  par¬ 
ticular  notes*  See  Song  of  Birds. 

Birds,  migratory ,  the  fame  with  birds  of  passage,  and 
migration.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxii.  Np  20. 

Birds,  decoy,  thofe  trained  up  to  call  and  allure  others  into 
the  fowler’s  nets,  fnares,  lime-twigs,  or  the  like. 

Birds,  mefifage ,  aves  internuncia ,  thofe  employed  to  convey 
letters  or  other  difpatches,  either  for  the  fake  of  ex¬ 
pedition  or  fafety.  See  Garrier-/>;^««. 

Bird,  mocking ,  in  Virginia,  a  bird  which  imitates  the  voices 
of  men,  and  the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  by  way  of  dif- 
guife,  and  thus  eludes  and  efcapes  the  fowler.  Trev. 
Di£L  Univ.  tom.  iv.  p.  264.  See  Mock -bird. 

We  have  one  mocking  bird  in  England,  which  is  the  ficy- 
lark. 
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Bird,  humming,  the  American  tomineiu t,  denominated  fro* ri 
the  noife  it  makes  in  flight.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  1'mallePt 
of  the  whole  fpecies  of  birds.  See  Humming  Bird ,  and 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  200.  p.  760. 

Birds,  anomalous.  It  is  difpu’ed  whether  the  bat  belongs 
to  the  bit  d  or  quadruped  kind.  Later  naturalids  incline 
to  the  latter,  and,  notwithdanding  its  wings*  condemn 
it  to  be  a  moufe. 

The  like  difficulty  has  been  raifed  with  refpedl  to  the  bar¬ 
nacle,  folan  goofe,  or  maereufe.  Some,  notwithdanding  its 
feathers,  maintain  k  to  be  a  fifli.  What  (hall  we  then 
fay  of  the  pinguin ,  or  penguin,  an  eadern  bird,  denomi¬ 
nated  ftom  the  ifland  of  that  name,  which  walks  erect 
like  a  man,  has  no  feathers,  nor  flics,  nor  affociates  with 
other  birds  j  and  which  fome  wi  1  have  to  participate  both 
of  the  human',  the  volatile,  and  the  fifhy  kingdom.  In 
reality,  it  is  animal  bipcs  and  inplume,  and  coniequcntiy 
a  man,  on  the  terms  of  P  ato’s  definition. 

Macer,  among  the  anc  ents,  and  Willughby  and  Ray 
among  the  moderns,  have  wiitten  expiefly  on  birds.  This 
lad  author  affirms,  that  the  kinds  of  birds  known  and  de- 
feribed,  are  about  5OO.  Boyle  has  given  pneumatics! 
experiments  on  biids  in  vacuo.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  io^.  p. 
480,  Sec. 

Prefcien-ce,  or  knowledge  of  futurity,  was  fuppofed,  a- 
among  the  ancients,  a  natural  faculty  of  birds,,  owing,  per¬ 
haps,  to  their  nearer  intercourfe  with  heaven',  or  their 
breathing  a  purer  and  more  celedial  air  than  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Hence  it  was,  that  divination  by  birds  obtained 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  performed 
by  obferving,  and  interpreting  the  flight,  chirping  and 
feeding  of  divers  birds.  See  Augury  and  Auspiciux. 
Birds,  with  regard  to  augury  and  divination,  were  of  cli¬ 
vers  kinds,  viz. 

Aves  Aufptcatee,  or  felices,  thofe  which  naturally  portended 
good  :  fuch  were  the  dove,  fwan,  See. 

Aves  inaufpienta,  diree,  omtno/a,  thofe  which  boded  fome 
evil  or  mi  (chief ;  fuch  were  the  kite,  raven ,  cr  ovj,  and  owly 
every  where,  except  at  Athens. 

Admifiva,  that  which  excites  and  encourages  the  confulter 
to  execute  what  he  has  in  view. 

Arciva  or  arcula,  that  which  forbad  a  thing  to  be  done  j 
otberwife  called  chvia ,  clamatoria,  and  prohibitory,  ineb> a, 
and  inhiba. 

hitendiari ,  that  which  gave  omen  of  a  fire,  or  other  ca¬ 
lamity  ;  or  which  is  feeu  carrying  a  fire-brand  from  the 
funeral-pile  to  a  boufe. 

Remora ,  that  which  (lays,  or  delays  an  a£!ion. 

Sinfira ,  that  on  the  left  hand,  denoted  a  happy  or  pros¬ 
perous  omen  ;  and  was  alfo  called  ficunda,  profpera. 
Alites,  thofe  which  gave  omens  by  their  wings  and  flight. 
Ofcines,  thofe  by  their  finging  or  chirping. 

Pulli ,  by  their  pecking. 

Pmpetes,  thofe  which  by  their  flight,  or  perching,  gave 
happy  omens. 

lnfera ,  or  inebree ,  thofe  which  in  l.ke  manner  gave  ill 
omens. 

Bird,  in  Falconry,  denotes  a  hawk,  or  falcon. 

Birds,  nicies,,  aves  nidula<  us,  thofe  taken  while  in  the  nefl. 
Birds,  rarnage,  arborarite  aves,  thofe  only  arrived  at 
ftrength  fufficient  to  fly  from  branch  to  branch. 

Bird,  hagard ,  that  which  has  lived  at  liberty,  and  is  thence 
more  wild  and  untradlable. 

Bird  of  the  fift ,  that  which  having  been  reclaimed,  returns 
to,  and  perches  on  the  hand,  without  the  help  of  a  lure. 
Bird  of  lure,  that  which  comes  to  the  lure,  and  by  that 
means  to  the  hand. 

Bird,  bafiard,  a  hawk,  for  inftance,  bred  of  a  hawk  and  a 
lamer .  Or  a  fuker ,  bred  ot  a  Jak^r  and  a  lamer. 

Birds,  coward,  thofe  which  only  purfue  their  game  for  their 
own  belly,  and  which  are  not  to  be  reduced  to  juit  (port. 
As  ravens ,  kites.  Sec. 

Birds  ,  Jlorm.  See  Procell  aria. 

Birds,  in  Afedicine,  are  chiefly  the  goofi,  duck,  hen,  pea  oc'y 
and  pigeon  •,  of  which  the  fat,  eggs,  and  dung,  are  in  ufe. 
Sextus  Placidus  treats  at  large  concerning  remedies  from 
birds. 

Birds,  confidered  as  foods,  are  of  a  dry  warm  nature,  as 
feeding  chiefly  on  dry  meats  and  drinking  little.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  abound  much  in  fait  and  lulpltur,  whence 
Kircher  accounts  for  the  bright  colour  of  their  feathers. 
Some  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  any  volatile  lalt  in 
birds ,  Borricbius  eftablilhes  it. 

The  peacock  has  been  called  avis  medico,  or  the  medicinal 
bird,  on  account  of  its  great  efficacy  in  divers  difeafes. 
Birds,  in  Hufbandry,  are  to  be  guarded  againfl  as  dcllruc- 
tive.  Kites  and  hawks,  to  chickens  y  crows  and  pigeonst 
to  corn  •,  jays ,  fparrous,  and  other  (mail  birds,  to  fruits, 
Sec. 

Writers  in  hufbandry  preferibe  divers  methods  of  fearing 
away,  or  deftroying  noxious  birds.  Some  prevent  birdr 
from  eating  the  feed  when  fi/ft  fown,  by  liming,  and 
mixing  it.  with  foot. 

Bird, 
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Bird,  in  Aftronomy,  avis  Indica.  See  Apus. 

Bird  of  Phoebus,  the  Raven,  one  of  the  fouthern  COliftella- 
tions.  Corvus. 

Birds,  in  Heraldry,  are  figures  frequently  borne  in  arms. 
Birds  are  efteemed  a  more  honourable  bearing  than  fifhes  ; 
and  wild,  ravenous  birds,  than  tame  ones.  The  terms 
armed,  clofe ,  crejlcd,  dif played ,  jcjfed,  jowlopped,  languid, 
and  membered,  are  applied  to  birds,  which  fee. 

Bird  of  the  wife,  among  Chemijis,  is  the  philofophical  mer¬ 
cury  •,  and,  in  general,  fublimations  or  fubllances  ipi- 
ritualized  by  the  reparation  of  their  terreftrial  part. 

Bird,  golden,  the  hermetic  matter  partly  matured. 

Bird,  green,  the  philofopher  s  fione,  at  the  time  when  its 
green  colour  appears. 

Bird -call,  a  little  (tick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which  is  put  a 
leaf  of  fome  plant,  wherewith  to  counterfeit  the  cryer’s 
CALI,  of  feveral  birds,  and  bring  them  to  the  net,  or 
fn are,  or  lime-twig,  to  be  taken. 

A  laurel-leaf  fitted  on  the  bird  call ,  counterfeits  the  voice 
of  lapwings-,  a  leek,  that  of  nightingales,  &c. 

Bird,  Cyprian ,  aves  Cypric.v,  or  avicula  Cypr'ue,  is  a  deno 
mination  given  to  a  kind  of  odorous  candles,  made  of  the 
matter  of  troches,  and  burnt  for  the  fake  of  their  fumes, 
called  alfo,  from  their  figure,  baculi,  or  flicks. 

Bird  of  Hermes ,  avis,  or  avicula  Hermetica.  All  chemifts 
fpenk  much  of  that  which  flies  in  the  night  without  wings 
Some  will  have  the  avicula  Hermetica  to  be  an  univerfal 
fait  prepared  from  dew. — It  alfo  denotes  red-lead. 

Bird  cherry,  in  Botany,  fee  Prunus., 

Bird’s  eye,  in  Botany,  fee  Pheasant’i  eye* 

Bird’j  eye  view.  See  Per spective. 

Bl  R  d’.s  foot,  Ornithopus ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadclpbta 
dccandria  clafs.  Its  charafters  are  thefe  :  the  empalement 
of  the  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  tubulous,  and 
indented  in  five  equal  fegments  at  the  brim  ;  the  flower 
is  of  the  butterfly  kind,  the  flandard  heart-fhaped  and 
entire,  the  wings  oval,  eredt,  and  almoft  as  large  as  the 
ftandard,  and  the  keel  is  fmall  and  compreffed  ;  it  has 
ten  ftamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  one  Handing 
feparate,  terminated  by  Angle  fummits ;  the  germen  is 
narrow,  fupporting  a  briftly  afeending  ftyle,  terminated 
by  a  punftured  ftigma.  The  germen  becomes  a  taper  in¬ 
curved  pod,  having  many  joints  connedled  together, 
which  feparate  when  ripe,  each  containing  one  oblong 
feed.  Linnaeus  enumerates  four,  and  Miller  five  fpecies 
Bird,  or  fowl-mead  grafs,  a  fpecies  of  grafs,  which  has 
been  lately  cultivated  with  a  particular  attention.  It  is  a 
fine,  fweet,  filky  grafs,  with  a  durable  verdure  ;  throws 
out  a  great  crop,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  feed. 
One  rood  of  ground  yielded  a  hundred  weight  of  ieed, 
and  a  very  large  load  of  hay.  It  is  moft  proper  for  up¬ 
land  meadow :  the  feed  fhould  be  left  uncovered  on  the 
ground. 

Bird’i  nejl,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  daucus. 

or  carrot;  and  by  others  for  ophrys. 

BiRd’j  nejl,  purple,  fee  orchis. 

Bird’i  ne/ls,  in  Cookery,  the  nelts  of  a  fmall  Indian  fwallow, 
very  delicately  tailed,  and  frequently  mixed  among  foups. 
On  the  fea-coafts  of  China,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
there  are  feen  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  birds ;  they  leave  the 
inland  country  at  their  breeding  time,  and  come  to  build 
in  the  rocks,  and  form  their  nefts  out  of  a  fpumous 
matter,  which  they  find  on  the  fhore,  wafhed  thither  y 
the  waves.  They  are  of  a  hemifpheric  figure,  and  of 
the  fize  of  a  goofe’s  egg,  and  in  fubftance  much  refem- 
ble  the  ichthyocolla,  or  ifinglafs.  I  he  Chinefe  gather  their 
nefts,  and  fell  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  they  dif- 
folve  in  broths,  &c.  and  make  a  kind  of  jelly,  of  a  very 
delicious  flavour. 

Bird’j pepper,  fee  Capsicum. 

BIRDLIME,  a  vifeid  fubftance,  prepared  various  ways,  and 
from  various  materials,  tor  the  catching  of  birds,  mice, 

and  other  vermin.  . 

The  birdlime  ordinarily  ufed  among  us,  is  made  irom 
holly- bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours:  when  the  green 
coat  is  feparated  from  the  other,  it  is  covered  up  a 
fortnight  in  a  rnoift  place,  then  pounded  into  a  tough 
pafte,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  be  left,  and  wafhed 
in  a  running  ftream  till  no  motes  appear,  put  up  to  fer¬ 
ment  four  or  five  days,  fkimmed  as  often  as  any  thing 
arifes,  and  laid  up  for  ufe.—  To  ufe  it,  a  third  part  of 
nut  oil,  or  any  thin  greafe,  is  incorporated  with  it  over 

the  fire,  .  - 

The  mifletoe  affords  a  juice,  even  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
holly  ;  and  if  a  young  fhoot  of  the  common  elder  be 
cut  through,  a  ftringy  juice  will  draw  out  in  threads, 
and  follow  the  knife  like  birdlime,  or  the  juice  of  holly. 
It  feems  in  this  tree  to  be  lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but  in 
certain  veins  juft  within  the  circle  of  the  wood.  The 
roots  of  all  the  hyacinths  alfo  afford  a  tough^and  ftringy 
juice  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fo  do  the  aiphodel,.  the 
Narciffus,  and  the  black  bryony  root,  in  a  furprifing 
quantity. 
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The  birdlime  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fuppofed  to  be 
made  of  febeftins,  their  kernels  being  frequently  found 
in  it :  but  this  does  not  endure  either  froft  or  wet.  That 
brought  from  Spain  is  of  an  ill  fmell ;  that  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians  is  made  of  the  berries  of  mifletoe,  heated,  mixed 
with  oil,  as  before  ;  to  make  it  bear  the  water,  they  add 
turpentine. — It  is  faid,  the  bark  of  our  viburnum  or  way¬ 
faring  flirub,  makes  birdlime  as  good  as  the  beft. 

Birdlime  is  a  fubftance  very  apt  to  be  congealed,  and  ren¬ 
dered  unferviceable  by  frofts ;  to  prevent  which  it  is 
proper,  at  the  cold  feafons,  to  incorporate  fome  petro¬ 
leum  with  it,  before  it  is  ufed.  The  method  of  ufing  it 
is  to  make  it  hot,  and  dip  the  ends  of  a  bundle  of  rods 
in  it;  then  to  turn  them  about  and  play  them  together 
till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  extended  over  them  all.  If 
firings,  or  cords  are  to  be  limed,  they  are  to  be  dipped 
into  the  birdlime ,  while  very  hot.  The  cords  may  be  put 
in  cold,  but  the  rods  fhould  be  warmed  a  little.  Straws 
are  to  be  limed  while  the  matter  is  very  hot ;  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  of  them  fhould  be  put  in  at  once,  and  worked  about 
in  it,  till  they  are  well  befmeared.  When  thus  prepared, 
they  fhould  be  preferved  in  a  leather  bag,  till  they  are  ufed. 
When  the  twigs,  or  cords,  are  to  be  put  in  places  fub- 
jedt  to  wet,  the  common  birdlime  is  apt  to  have  its  force 
foon  taken  away.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  particular  fort  which,  from  its  property  of 
bearing  water  unhurt,  is  called  water-birdlime ;  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  thus. 

Take  a  pound  of  ftrong  and  good  birdlime ,  wafh  it  tho¬ 
roughly  in  fpring-water,  till  the  hardnefs  is  entirely 
removed  :  and  then  beat  it  well,  that  the  water  may 
be  feparated  from  it ;  then  dry  it  well,  and  put  it 
into  an  earthen  pot ;  add  to  it,  as  much  capon’s 
greafe  as  will  make  it  run.  Then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of 
ftrong  vinegar,  one  fpoonful  of  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Venice  turpentine.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  fome  mi¬ 
nutes  over  a  moderate  fire,  llirring  it  all  the  time.  Then 
take  it  off ;  and  when  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  it,  warm 
it,  and  cover  the  flicks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  beft 
fort  of  birdlime  for  fnipes,  and  other  birds  that  love  wet 
places. 

M.  Barrera,  phyfician  at  Perpignon,  has  difeovered  an 
animal  birdlime,  prepared  of  the  bolls  of  a  fort  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  by  putrefying  them  in  the  earth,  fteeping  them, 
in  water,  and  then  pounding  and  mixing  them  with  olive 
oil.  Fontenel.  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc.  1720,  p.  12. 
BIREMIS,  from  bis,  double ,  and  remits,  oar ,  in  Antiquity ,  a 
veffel  with  one  or  more  rows  of  oars, ranged,  as  fome 
think,  in  two  ftages  over  each  other ;  or  a  veffel  having 
two  ranks  or  rows  of  oars  placed  over,  and  afide  of  each 
other.  But  the  particular  fabric  of  thefe  veffels  feems  far 
from  being  a  fettled  point  among  the  learned. 

The  Roman  biremis  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks 
called  btxfOTa,  and  (lands  contradifiinguifhed  from  tri- 
remis,  quadrivemis,  See. 

BIRETUM,  fee  Birretum. 

BIROTA,  Birotum ,  from  bis  and  rota,  wheel,  a  kind  of  ve¬ 
hicle  denominated  from  the  two  wheels  whereon  it  mov¬ 
ed.  , 

The  birota,  by  theconftitution  of  Conftantine,  was  drawn 
by  three  mules,  and  carried  two  hundred  pounds  weight ; 
by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  rheda,  which  car¬ 
ried  a  thoufand  pounds  and  was  drawn  by  eight,  and  in 
winter  by  ten  mules. 

BIRRETUM,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Ages,  a 
thin  black  cap  or  cover  for  the  head,  made  of  linnen,  fitted 
clofe  to  the  head,  and  pointed  by  a  pyramid,  anciently 
worn,  by  priefts,  foldiers,  dodlors,  See.  Du-Cange. 
The  word  birretum,  fometimes  written  birrettum  and  bi- 
retum,  is  alfo  applied  to  a  cap  or  coif  of  a  judge,  or  fer- 
jeant  at  law. 

The  birretum  alfo  denotes  the  cap  worn  by  the  novices 
in  the  Jefuits  order,  formerly  of  a  lquare,  now  a  round 
figure. 

The  birret  was  the  ordinary  cover  of  the  head  in  France 
five  hundred  years  ago.  It  took  its  denomination  from 
birrus  or  birrum ,  the  coat  anciently  ufed  by  ecclefiallics  ; 
with  which  the  cap  was  then  of  a  piece,  and  made  part 
of  it ;  fo  that  the  whole  covered,  riot  only  the  head,  but 
the  {boulders.  Afterwards  when  they  began  to  retrench 
the  lower  part,  ftill  retaining  the  upper,  it  was  no  longer 
called  birrus ,  or  birrum,  but  diminutively  birret,  or  bir¬ 
retum. 

BIRRUS,  an  ancient  habit  worn  by  the  Chriftians  in  A- 
frica. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  byrrus,  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
from  nvppo;,  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  . 

Some  will  have  the  birrus  an  epifcopal  habit.  Others  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  all  the  clergy.  Others,  on  jufter  grounds, 
make  it  the  common  coat  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  that 

quarter.  .  . 

BIRTH,  the  natural  exclufion  of  a  perfedt  foetus  from 

the  womb  by  the  vagina.  See  Delivery, 
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Birth,  an  immature ,  is  called  an  Abortion. 

Birth,  feven  months,  partus  JeptimeJins ,  that  which  hap¬ 
pens  oil  the  hundred  and  eighth,  or  hundred  and  eighty- 
fecond  day  after  impregnation. 

This,  phyficians  allow,  may  not  only  be  a  living,  but  a 
vital  birth ;  though  it  does  not  often  prove  long  lived. 
And  the  civil  laws  all  own  it  as  legitimate. 

Hippocrates  has  written  exprefly  on  the  feven  months 
birth,  Vlict  £ttt A(/y\vuv,  in  two  books,  the  firft  of  which, 
as  now  extant,  is  held  fpurious.  The  fecond  is  com¬ 
mented  on  by  Galen,  ITspi  smapenvuv  fipspuv. 

A  child  born  in  the  feventh  month  oftener  lives  than  a 
child  born  in  the  eighth  ;  perhaps  becaufe  the  premature 
birth  in  the  firft  cafe  is  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  child, 
and  in  the  fecond  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  mother. 

Birth,  eight  months,  partus  oftimcjlris,  feldom  if  ever  pro¬ 
duces  a  living,  or  lively  child.  An  eight  month’s  birth 
is  always  weak  and  fickly,  and  fcarce  ever  furvives  the 
fortieth  day. 

Births ,  preternatural,  are  thofe  made  by  way  of  the  anus, 
navel.  Sec. 

For  the  number  of  births,  fee  Marriage;  under  which 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  of  births  to  burials, 
and  of  male  births  to  females  is  computed.  See  alfo  Mor- 

TAHTV. 

Birth,  after ,  fee  After- birth. 

Birth,  or  Birthing,  among  Seamen,  denotes  the  due 

’  diftance  obferved  between  (hips  lying  at  an  anchor,  or 
under  fail.  A  convenient  place  a-board  for  a  mefs  to 
put  their  chefts,  fleep,  &c.  is  alfo  called  a  birth. — There 
is  ufually  one  of  thefe  in  fhips  of  war  between  every  two 
guns.  And  a  proper  place  to  moor  a  fhip  in  is  called 
by  the  fame  name,  as  is  alfo  the  Ration  in  which  a  fhip 
rides  at  anchor. 

Birth,  ex pojition  of,  among  the  Ancients,  was  where  a  new¬ 
born  infant  was  expofed  or  caft  away,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  firft- comer,  who  might  either  take  and 
bring  it  up,  or  fuffer  it  to  perifh.  See  Exposing  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Ger.  Nodt  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  the  fubjed.  Julius 
Paulus,  Sive  dePartu  Expofitione  &  Nece  apud  Veteres. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1710,  4to. 

Bir  TH,  fuppoftion  of,  partus  fuppoftio,  in  the  Civil  Law, 
is  a  crime,  for  which  accufation  may  be  intented  by  thofe 
who  have  intereft  therein,  and  is  punifhed  with  death, 
like  the  crimen  falji ,  or  forgery. 

Birth,  fuppreffion  of,  partus  lupprcjfio,  is  the  crime  of  a 
woman,  who  endeavours,  by  medicines,  to  deftroy  or 
hinder  the  birth  of  a  child  :  or,  after  its  being  born,  hides, 
expofes,  or  even  ftrangles  it. 

BiRTH-r/c?y,  the  anniverfary  return  of  the  day  whereon  a 
perfon  was  born. 

This  anfwers  to  what  the  ancients  called  yeviSxtov,  ge- 

'  nelhiion,  natalis dies,  natalitius  dies,  natalitia,  and,  in  the 
middle  age,  genetalius. 

The  ancients  made  much  of  their  religion  to  confiftin  the 
celebration  of  birth-days,  and  took  omens  from  thence  of 
the  felicity  of  the  coming  year.  We  meet  with  birth-days 
of  the  gods,  emperors,  great  men,  poets,  and  even  private 
perfons.  What  is  more,  the  birth-days  of  cities,  as  Rome 
land  Conftantinople,  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by 
the  inhabitants.  Virgil’s  birth-day  was  held  very  ftridly 
by  the  wits  and  poets  who  fucceeded  him.  Pliny  allures 
us,  that  Silius  kept  it  with  more  foiemnity  than  he  did 
his  own.  Epift.  lib.  iii.  ep.  7. 

The  manner  of  celebrating  birth-days  was  by  a  fplendid 
drefs  ;  wearing  a  fort  of  rings  peculiar  to  that  day;  of¬ 
fering  facrifices,  the  men  to  their  genius,  of  wine,  frank- 
incenfe;  the  women  to  JunO;  giving  fuppers,  and  treat¬ 
ing  their  friends  and  clients  ;  who,  in  return,  made  them 
prefents,  wrote  and  fung  their  panegyrics,  and  offered 
vow's  and  good  willies  for  the  frequent  happy  returns  of 
the  fame  day. 

The  birth-days  of  emperors  were  alfo  celebrated  with 
public  fports,  feafls,  vows  and  medals  ftruck  on  the 
occafion. 

But  the  ancients,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  had  other  forts  of 
birth-days  befides  the  days  on  which  they  were  born.  The 
day  of  their  adoption  was  always  reputed  as  a  birth-dav, 
and  celebrated  accordingly. 

The  emperor  Adrian,  we  are  told,  obferved  three  birth¬ 
days-,  viz.  the  day  of  his  nativity,  of  his  adoption,  and  of 
his  inauguration.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grtec.  tom.  xii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
In  thofe  times  it  was  held,  that  men  were  not  born  only 
on  thofe  days  when  they  firft  came  into  the  w'orld,  but 
on  thofe  alfo  when  they  arrived  at  their  chief  honours  and 
command  in  the  commonwealth,  e.  gr.  the  confulate. 
Hence  that  of  Cicero  in  his  oration  Ad  Quirites,  after  his 
return  from  exile  :  A  parent  ibus  id  quod  ncccJJ'c  crat,  parvus 
fum  procreatus ,  a  vobis  natus fum  confularis. 

Befides,  thofe  who  returned  from  banilhment,  were 
alfo  confidered  as  being  born  again,  renati,  and  ever  af¬ 
ter  called  the  day  of  their  return  their  birth-day.  Thus 
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Cicero  to  Atticus  :  Dicmque  natalcm  reditus  mci  Cura,  U 
in  tnis  a  dibus  amevniffimn  agam  tecum,  &  cum  meis. 
Cenforinus  has  a  treatife  De  Die  Natali,  addrefled  to 
Cerellius  ;  as  a  compliment  on  his  birth-day. 

Bir'i^ H-days  of  the  faints  and  martyrs,  na  tales fanflorum,  de¬ 
note  the  days  of  their  deaths. 

In  reality,  natalis  among  the  ancients,  was  not  reftrainecl 
to  birth- days,  but  extended  to  all  fealt-days. 

Hence  it  is  we  meet  with  natalis  foils,  natalis  calicis,  na¬ 
talis  ecclefus ,  natalis  rehquiarum,  &c.  , 

Birth  -fin,  the  fame  with  original  sin. 

BiRTH-ivort,  in  Botany,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  plant 
ARIstolochi  A,agenusof  the gynandri a  hexandria  clafs. 

Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  unequal,  the  bafe  is  fwelling  and  globular;  it  is  af¬ 
terward  extended  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  fpreads 
open  at  the  brim,  where  the  lower  part  is  ftretched  out 
like  a  tongue ;  the  oblong  angular  germen  fits  under 
the  flower,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  large  feed- 
veflel,  differing  in  form,  which  opens  in  fix  cells,  fill¬ 
ed  with  feeds,  for  the  molt  part  comprefled.  There 
are  nine  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  the  fnake-root,  which 
is  greatly  ufed  in  medicine;  thefe  roots  are  brought  over 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina.  There  are  fome  of  thefe 
plants  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  ; 
but  as  they  are  fomedmes  killed  by  frofl  in  winter,  fo 
they  are  not  very  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

BIS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  old  writers  to  the 
napellus,  or  monks-hood  ;  and  by  others  to  the  ci- 
cuta  or  hemlock. 

There  is,  however,  another  fenfe  of  the  werd,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  both  thefe,  in  which  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
efculent  plant.  The  phrafe  bis  al  nil  is  frequent  among 
the  Arabian  writers;  and  as  al  nil  fignifies  only  of  the 
river  Nile,  the  whole  name  fhoukl  feem  to  exprefs  the 
charader  of  fome  poifonous  plant  growing  in  the  Nile. 

1  his,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  \ 
received  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  bis  al  nil  fignifies  a  bul¬ 
bous  root  of  a  fweet  tafte,  growing  on  the  mountains 
about  Damafcus,  and  in  other  parts  of  Syria,  and  eaten 
in  the  fpring  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Ris-annual,  a  name  given  by  botanifls  to  thofe  plants,  which 
ordinarily  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year. 

BISA,  or  Biza,  a  coin  in  Pegu,  current  there  for  half  3 
ducat.  The  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  a  kind  of 
weight  ufed  in  the  fame  country,  equivalent  to  two  Ve¬ 
netian  pounds  five  ounces,  or  to  three  pounds  nine  ounces 
of  the  fmaller  weight  of  that  city. 

BIS  ACU  fA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  an  ax  with  two  edges, 
or  which  cuts  either  way;  or  a  millive  weapon,  pointed 
at  both  ends. 

Walfingham  reprefents  the  fecuris  bifacuta  as  peculiar  to 
the  Scottifli  nation.  See  Battle-^*. 

BISANT.  See  Besant. 

BISARCA,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  herb  tarragon. 

BISBAEA,  a  fealt  celebrated  by  the  Meflapii,  after  the  pru¬ 
ning  of  their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  that  they  might 
grow  again  the  better. 

The  word  is  formed  from  fiiaCn,  ufed  by  fome  for  a  vine. 

BISCAIAN  language  denotes  the  Cantabrian,  or  ancient 
language  of  Spain,  being  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  which 
firft  gave  way  to  the  Romanfe. 

BISCIA  ,in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  called  the 
ac us,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  Englifh,  the  tobacco-pipe-filh, 
the  needle- fifh,  or  trumpet-fifh. 

BISCUIT,  fee  Bisket. 

BISCUTELLA,  in  Botany,  fee  Mustard. 

BISECTION,  fee  Bissection. 

BISELLIARII,  or  Bjselliari,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  who 
enjoyed  the  honour  or  privilege  of  the  bisellium. 

The  word  occurs  in  ancient  infeription.  cn.  plaetorio 
viviro  augustali  biselliario.  Gruter.  Infer,  p. 
1099. 

The  honor  bifellii  appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame 
with  what  in  France  is  called  droit  cle  fautcuil ;  and  the 
bifelliarii  thofe  who,  in  public  aflemblies,  enjoy  this  dif- 
tindion  of  the  fautcuil,  while  other  perfons  are  obliged 
to  ftand,  or  fit  on  benches,  ftools,  or  ordinary  chairs. 
Scaliger  in  his  index  to  Gruter,  miftook  the  bifelliarii  for 
artificers  who  made  thefe  feats. 

BISELLIUM,  from  bis  and  fella,  a  chair ,  in  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  feat  or  chair,  larger  and  richer  than  ordinary, 
big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons,  wherein  to  fit  in  courts, 
theatres,  and  other  public  aflemblies. 

BISERRULA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decan - 
dria  clafs.  We  have  no  Englifh  name  for  this  plant.  Its 
charaders  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  papillionaceous,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  rounciifli  ftandard,  whofe  edges  are  reflexed  ; 
the  wings  are  oblong,  and  the  keel  is  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  wings.  It  hath  ten  ftamina,  nine  of  which  are 
joined,  and  the  other  Angle:  in  the  centre  is  fituated  an 
oblong  comprefled  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 

flat. 
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fiat,  narrow  pod,  indented  on  both  edge?!,  like  the  faw  of 
a  fword-filh,  having  two  cells  filled  with  kidney-lhaped 
feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is 
an  annual  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

BlSE  rJE,  from  bis  and  Jeta,  brijlle ,  in  Natural  Jrlijlory,  a 
term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  genus  of  flies  of  the  clafs  of  the 
set  i  c  A  u  T) My  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  their 
having  two  hairs  or  bridles  growing  out  of  their  tail. 
There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  they  are  ufu- 
ally  divided  by  authors  into  two  principal  kinds  ;  fuch 
as  have  (harp  ends,  and  fuch  as  have  blunt  ones.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  former  found  in  our  hedges. 
See  Henothrix. 

BISHOP,  a  prelate,  or  perfon  confecrated  for  the  fpiritual  j 
government  and  direction  of  a  diocefe. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bifchop ,  and  that  from 
the  Greek  iTriaKoicoi,  an  overfeer  or  infpefior  ;  which  was 
a  title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thcfe  whom  they  fent  into 
the  provinces  fubjeR  to  them,  to  fee  whether  every  thing 
was  kept  in  order  ;  and  the  Romans  gave  the  fame  title 
to  thofe  who  were  infpeRors  and  vifitors  of  the  bread 
and  provifion.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cicero,  that 
he  himfelf  had  a  bifhopric  ;  being  cpijcopus  Ores  Cam¬ 
pania. 

A  bijhop  differs  from  an  archbifhop  in  this,  that  an  arch¬ 
bilhop  with  bjhops  confecrate  a  bijhops  as  a  bijhop  with 
priefts,  oraain  apriefl ;  that  the  archbifhop  vifits  a  province, 
as  the  bijhop  a  diocefe;  that  the  archbifhop  convocates  a 
provincial  fynod,  as  the  bijhop  a  diocefan  one ;  and  that  the 
archbifhop  has  canonical  authority  over  all  the  bijhops  of 
his  province,  as  the  bi/hop  over  the  prieffs  in  his  diocefe. 
It  is  a  long  time  that  bijhops  have  been  diftinguifhed  from 
mere  priefts  or  prefbyters  ;  but  whether  that  diftinRion 
be  of  divine  or  human  right,  whether  it  was  fettled  in 
the  apoftolical  age,  or  introduced  fince,  is  much  contro¬ 
verted.  On  the  one  fide  ftands  the  New  Teftament, 
wherein  it  is  certain  the  names  bijhop  and  pried  are  ufed 
indifferently:  on  the  other  fide  are  tradition,  the  fathers, 
and  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions. 

There  apper  no  footfteps  of  any  inftitution  of  bijhops , 
diftinR  from  priefts,  in  the  Scriptures  ;  neither  do  the 
oppofers  thereof  pretend  to  fhew  any  mark  of  any  other 
form  of  church  government  therein  :  fo  that  it  may  feem 
probable  the  apoftles  did  not  fettle  any  thing  of  this 
kind  at  all ;  but  either  left  the  fpiritual  oeconomy  in  the 
hands  of  the  prefbyterians,  or  of  thofe  together  with  the 
people. 

Accordingly  new  occafions  requiring  new  meafures,  in 
a  little  time  the  functions  of  the  priefthood  were  divided, 
and  the  priefts  diftinguifhed  into  degrees;  the  political 
part  of  religion  being  afligned  principally  to  bijhops ,  and 
the  evangelical  to  the  priefts,  &c.  or  rather,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  the  funRions  of  teaching  and  preaching 
were  referved  to  the  bijhop,  and  that  of  ordination  fuper- 
added  ;  which  was  their  principal  diftinRion,  and  the 
mark  of  their  fovereignty  in  their  diocefe. 

By  the  ancient  difeipline,  bijhops  were  to  be  married  once, 
and  not  to  put  away  their  wives  on  pretence  of  religion  ; 
but  a  fecond  marriage  was  a  difqualification  for  this  or¬ 
der.  If  they  lived  chafte,  they  were  ranked  as  con- 
feffors. 

Some  bijhops  in  the  middle  age,  on  account  of  their  re¬ 
galia,  or  temporalities,  were  obliged  to  a  military  fervice 
called  hojiis ,  by  which  they  were  to  lead  their  vaffals  into 
the  field  and  attend  the  king  in  his  military  expeditions. 
This  Charlemagne  excufed,  and  even  forbid  :  but  the 
prohibition  was  little  regarded,  fince  we  find  the  thing 
often  pr-aRifed  afterwards.  -  Du-Cange. 

The  election  of  bijhops  was  anciently  placed  in  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  the  parifh,  province,  or  diocefe;  but 
afterwards,  princes  and  magiftrates,  patriarchs  and  popes, 
ufurped  the  power.  TheeleRion  was  to  be  within  three 
months  after  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  ;  and  the  perfon  to 
be  chofen  out  of  the  clergy  of  that  church.  Formerly 
the  bijhop  claimed  a  fhare  in  the  election  of  an  archbi¬ 
fhop  ;  but  this  was  fet  afide  by  the  popes. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxon  times,  all  ecclefiaftical 
dignities  were  confirmed  by  the  king  in  parliament.  At 
length,  however,  after  feveral  contelts,  efpecially  be¬ 
tween  archbifhop  Anfelm  and  Henry  I.  in  confcquence 
of  a  grant  of  king  John,  recognifed  in  Magna  Charta, 
and  eftablifhed  by  flat.  25  Edw,  III.  flat.  6.  §  3.  bijhops 
were  eleRed  by  the  chapters  of  monks  or  canons,  fome 
fhadow  of  which  Rill  remains  in  the  prefent  method  of 
difpofing  of  bilhopricks.  But  by  flat.  25  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  20.  the  right  of  nomination  was  reftored  to  the 
crown. 

Ordinarily,  at  lead  three  bijhops  are  required  in  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  confecrating  a  bijhop ;  but,  in  fome  cafes,  a 
fingle  one  might  fuffice.  The  Englifh  fucceffion  of  pro- 
teftant  bijhops  ftands  on  this  laft  ground. 

In  England,  the  king  being  certified  of  the  death  of  a 
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bijhop  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  his  leave  requeued 
to  eleR  another,  the  conge  d'elire  is  fent  to  them*  with 
a  letter  millive,  nominating  the  perfon  whom  he  would 
have  chofen.  The  election  is  to  he  within  twelve  days 
after  the  receipt  of  it,  otherwife  the  king  by  letters  pa¬ 
tent  appoints  whom  he  pleafes;  and  the  chapter,  in  cafe 
oi  refusing  the  perfon  named  by  the  king,  incurs  a  pra- 
munirc.  Alter  election,  and  its  being  accepted  of  by  the 
bijhop ,  the  king  grants  a  mandate  Under  the  great  feal  for 
confirmation,  which  the  archbilhop  configns  to  his  vi- 
car-general  confiding  moftly  in  a  folemn  citation  of 
fuch  as  have  any  objections  to  the  bijhop  eleR,  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  contumacy  in  not  appearing,  and  an  ad- 
mimftration  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy, 
of  fimony,  and  canonical  obedience.  Sentence  being 
read  by  the  vicar-general,  the  bijloop  is  inftalled  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury  by  the  arcb-deacon  :  the  fadl  is 
recorded  by  a  public  notary  ;  and  the  bifhop  is  invefted 
with  full  powers  to  exercife  all  fpiritual  jurifdiRions, 
though  he  cannot  fue  for  his  temporalities  till  after  con- 
fecration.  — Then  follows  the  confecration  by  the  arch¬ 
bifhop,  or  fome  other  bijhop  appointed  by  lawful  co'm- 
miftions,  and  two  afliflant  bijhops :  the  ceremony  of 
which  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  Romifh  church,  fave 
that,  having  put  on  the  epifcopal  robes,  the  atchbifhop 
and  bijhops  lay  their  hands  on  the  new  prelate’s  head,  and 
confecrate  him  with  a  certain  form  of  words.  The  fees 
of  the  whole  procefs  are  faid  to  amount  to  about  600  /. 
The  procefs  of  the  tranflation  of  a  bijhop  to  another  bi- 
fhoprick  only  differs  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confecration. 
I  be  age  of  a  bijhop  is  to  be  at  lead  thirty  years  ;  and,  by 
the  ancient  difeipline,  none  were  to  be  chofen  but  thofe 
who  had  paffed  through  all  the  inferior  orders  ;  but,  in 
fome  cafes  of  neceffity,  this  was  difpenfed  with,  and 
deacons,  nay  laymen,  were  railed  per  Jaltum  to  the  epif¬ 
copal  dignity. 

T  he  form  of  confecrating  a  bijhop  is  different  in  different 
churches. — In  the  Greek  church,  the  bijhop  eleR,  being 
by  the  affiftant  bijhops  prefented  for  coniecration,  and  the 
inftrument  of  eleRion  put  in  his  hand;  after  feveral 
prayers,  (the  firft  called  diaconicum)  demanding  con¬ 
fecration,  makes  profeftion  of  his  faith;  after  which 
he  receives  a  benediRion.  He  is  then  interrogated  as 
to  the  belief  of  the  trinity  ;  to  which  he  anfwers  by 
a  long  profefjion  of  Jaith ,  and  receives  a  fecond  bene¬ 
diRion.  Laltly,  he  is  afked  what  he  thinks  of  the 
incarnation  ;  to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  third  projejjion  of 
faith  ;  which  is  followed  by  3  third  benertiRion  :  after 
which  the  confecrator  gives  him  the  pafloral  ftaff:  then 
he  is  led  up  to  the  altar;  where,  after  certain  prayers, 
and  three  croffes  on  his  head,  he  receives  tb z  pallium,  if 
he  be  an  archbilhop  or  patriarch  ;  he  then  receives  the 
kifs  of  peace,  of  his  confecrator  and  two  afliftants ;  and 
fitting  down,  reads,  piays,  and  gives  the  communion  to 
his  confecrator  and  others. 

In  the  Romifh  church  th z  bijhop  eleR  being  prefented  by 
the  elder  affiftant  to  the  confecrator,  takes  the  oath:  he 
is  then  examined  as  to  his  faith  ;  and  after  feveral 
prayers,  the  New  Teftament  is  drawn  over  his  head,  and 
he  receives  the  chrifm  or  unRion  on  his  head.  The  paf- 
toral  ftaff,  ring,  and  Gofpel  are  then  given  him  ;  and, 
after  communion,  the  mitre  is  put  on  his  head  :  each  ce¬ 
remony  being  accompanied  with  proper  prayers,  &c.  the 
confecration  ends  with  Te  Deum. 

Thefe  laft-mentioned  ceremonies  are  laid  afide  in  the 
confecration  of  Englifh  bijhops.  Neverthelefs,  the  book 
of  confecration,  fet  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
and  confirmed  by  aR  of  parliament,  in  which  fome  of 
them  are  enjoined,  is  declared  to  be  the  ftandard  for  this 
purpofe  by  the  thirty- fi xt h  article. 

The  funRion  of  a  bijloop  in  England  may  be  confiuered 
as  t wo- fold  ;  viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order ,  and  what 
belongs  to  his  jurifdihlion.—^ To  the  epifcopal  order  belong 
the  ceremonies  of  dedication,  confirmation,  and  ordina¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  epifcopal jur if diltion,  by  the  ftatute-law,  be¬ 
long  the  licenfing  of  phyfieians,  chirurgeons,  and  fchool- 
mafters,  the  uniting ■  final  1  parifhes  (though  this  laft  pri¬ 
vilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the  bijhop  of  Norwich  j,  aflifting 
the  civil  magiftrate  in  the  execution  of  ftatutes  relating 
to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  compelling  the  payment  of 
tenths  and  fubfidies  due  from  the  clergy. 

By  the  common  law,  the  bijhop  is  to  certify  the  judges, 
touching  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  and  marriages  ; 
and  by  that  and  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  he  is  to  take  care 
of  the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftrations ; 
to  collate  the  benefices,  grant  inftitutions  on  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  other  patrons,  command  induRion,  order  the 
colleRing  and  preferring  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices 
for  the  uie  of  the  fuccelibrs,  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  vifit  his  diocefe  once  in  three  years.  To 
the  bijhip  alfo  belong  fufpenfion,  deprivation,  depofition, 
degradation,  and  excommunication.  , 

The  bijhops  of  England  are  all  barons.  Barons  in  a  two¬ 
fold 
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fold  manner;  viz.  feudal ,  in  regard  of  lands  and  baro¬ 
nies  annexed  to  their  biflioprics :  and  by  writ,  as  being 
fummoned  by  writ  to  parliament.-  They  have  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  other  barons ,  and  fit  in  the  upper  houfe  as 
herons. — They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  befides  two 
arcbbiffiops. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  order  of  precedency  among  one  an¬ 
other,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  takes  the  lead  ;  then 
the  archbifhop  of  York  ;  next  to  him  the  bijhops  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  Durham,  and  of  Winchefter.  The  other  bijhops 
follow  according  to  the  fenioritv  of  their  confecration  ; 
excepting  only,  that  a  bijhop  being  a  privy  counfellor, 
takes  place  after  the  bijhop  of  Durham. 

Bifhops  have  two  fpecial  privileges  next  to  regal ;  the  fine, 
that  in  their  courts  they  fit,  and  pafs  fentence,  of  them- 
felves  and  by  their  own  authority :  the  bijhops  courts  be¬ 
ing  not  like  other  courts,  but  writs  are  fent  out  in  their 
own  name,  tcjle  the  bijhop ,  not  in  the  king  s  name,  as  is 
done  in  the  king’s  courts.— The  fecond,  that,  like  the 
king,  they  can  depute  their  authority  to  another,  as  their 
fufiragan,  chancellor,  commiffary,  See. 

They  have  alfo  this  advantage  over  lay- lords,  that,  in 
whatever  chriftian  country  they  are,  their  epitcopal  de¬ 
gree  and  dignity  are  acknowledged  ;  and  they  may,  qua- 
tenus  bifhops,  ordain,  &c. 

They  have  feveral  immunities,  as  from  arrefts,  outlaw¬ 
ries,  diftrefs,  &c.  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  king’s  forefb, 
&c.  to  have  certain  tuns  if  wine  duty-free ,  &c.  Their 
perfons  may  not  be  feized,  as  lay-peers  may,  upon  con¬ 
tempt,  but  their  temporalities  alone.  They  may  qualify 
as  many  chaplains  as  a  duke,  viz.  fix.  But,  as  they  have 
no  right  to  be  tried  themfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord- 
high  Reward,  as  peers,  they  ought  not  to  be  judges 
there. 

I?y  law  the  crime  of  cpi  fcopicidcy  which  a  clergyman  com- 
mits  by  killing  his  bijhop,  is  petty-treafon. 

In  Denmark  there  are  fix  fuperintendents,  who  take  it 
very  kindly  to  be  called  bijhops ,  and  my  lords. — "I  hey  have 
no  temporalities;  keep  no  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  have  no 
cathedrals,  or  prebends,  &c.  but  are  only  primi  inter  pa¬ 
res,  having  the  rank  above  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
province,  and  infpe£fion  over  their  doCtrine  and  man¬ 
ners.  They  are  allowed  two  or  three  parifhes  each. 
Their  habit  is  common  with  that  of  the  other  minifters. 
In  Sweden  are  an  archbifhop,  and  ten  bijhops,  with  feven 
or  eight  fuperintendents  under  them.— They  have  alfo 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  &c. 

BisHOP-tfWfl/,  epifeopus  abbasy  was  an  abbot  invefted  with 
the  epifcopal  order;  of  which  we  weet  with  feveral  in 
the  richer  and  more  confiderable  monafteries. 

Bishop,  cardinal,  a  bijhop  in  chief,  or  in  capite. 

St.  Gregory  fometimes  uies  the  term  for  a  proper  bijhop. 
Anciently  there  were  alfo  bijhops,  who  by  a  peculiar  pri¬ 
vilege  from  the  holy  fee,  were  ranked,  and  had  a  feat 
among  the  cardinals. 

Bishops,  cathedral ,  was  alfo  a  title  given  to  the  proper  bijhops, 
by  way  of  diftin&ion  from  the  chorepifcopi. 

Bishops,  vague,  thofe  without  any  diocefe,  fometimes  at¬ 
tendant  in  camps,  or  in  foreign  countres,  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  infidels. 

The  like  vague  bijhops  were  fometimes  alfo  granted, by 
popes  to  monafteries,  exempt  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
diocefan,  where  they  performed  all  the  epifcopal  func¬ 
tions.  Du-Cange.  _  • 

Bishop  in  partibus  infideliumyhe  who  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  bilhoprick,  whofe  diftriCt  or  diocefe  is  in  the 
pofleffion  of  infidels  or  heretics. 

By  the  canon  law,  a  bijhop  in  partibus  is  qualified  hereby 
to  be  a  coadjutor,  of  another  bijhop. 

The  denomination  took  its  rife  from  the  expulfion  of  the 
li/hops  and  clergy,  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Saracens ; 
when  flying  into  Italy  for  fhelter,  coadjutories  were  given 
them  for  their  fubfi Hence. 

Bishop,  accphalus,  he  who  is  immediately  fubjeCt  to  the 
papal  fee,  without  any  metropolitan  over  him. 
BisHOP-c/a‘7,  is  he  who  has  the  king’s  nomination,  with 
the  fan&ion  of  the  chapter  ;  but  without  confecration. 
Bishop  defgned,  epifeopus  defgnatus,  denoted  a  coadju¬ 
tor  of  a  bijhop ,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  is  to  luc- 
ceed  at  the  incumbent’s  death. 

Blzwovs,fuffragan,  are  coadjutors  or  affiftants  of  diocefan 
bijhops,  authorifed  by  commiflion  from  him. 

Bi  shops,  exempt ,  thofe  freed  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
metropolitan,  and  immediately  fubjeCt  to  the  fee  of  Rome 
alone. 

Bifhop  of  the  palace ,  epifeopus  palatii ,  *as  probably  the  fame 
with  bifioop  of  the  king’s  chapel,  a  title  in  the  court  of 
Bohemia.  Du-Cange. 

It  was  alfo  a  title  given  thofe  bijhops,  who,  by  licence  of 
the  pope,  dwelt  in  palaces  of  kings,  to  be  in  readinefs  for 
fpiritual  fervice  and  council  in  church-matters. 

Bishop  of  the  prime  fee,  denoted  a  primate,  otherwife 
denominated  a  fetiior  bijhop. 


Bishops,  commendatory,  or  bijhops  in  commendam,  are 
cardinals  not  of  the  order  of  bijhops ,  or  other  prelates, 
who  yet  hold  bifhopricks  in  commendam. 

The  appellation  had  its  origin  during  the  refidence  of  the 
papal  fee  at  Avignon,  whence  fcarce  any  cardinal,  prieft, 
or  deacon,  was  created,  who  held  not  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  bijhopricks  in  commendam.  Du-Cange. 

Bishop,  univerfal,  or  catholic,  is  a  title  given  to  the  patri* 
arch  of  Armenia. 

Bishop  of  the  catholic  or  univerfal  church ,  a  title  fometimes 
afl'umed  by  the  popes. 

Bishop  of  bi /hops,  was  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  prelates 
of  fome  of  the  greater  and  more  honourable  fees,  as  Je- 
rufalem  and  Rome. 

The  firft  who  had  the  title  was  James  bifhop  of  Jerufalem. 
Some  will  have  the  appellation  to  have  been  common  to 
all  bifhops. 

Bishops,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  are  thofe  more  ufually 
called  superintendents. 

The  Calvinifts  allow  of  no  other  bifhops  befides  prefby- 
ters  •,  but  the  Lutherans  make  fome  diftinHion,  and  give 
a  fuperiority  or  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  their  biJhopst 

fuperintendents ,  or  overjeers. 

Bishop  is  alfo  a  quality  fometimes  attributed  to  ficular 
princes,  in  refpeCt  of  their  supremacy  or  jurifdi&ioii 
in  matters  belonging  to  religion. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is  that  the  emperor  Conftantine,  in  a  letter 
to  the  bi/hops  in  his  dominions,  calls  himfclf  common  bi¬ 
jhop,  as  being  in  fome  refpeds,  general  bijhop  of  the 
whole  Roman  world. 

Bishop  of  the  Jews,  the  head  of  that  people  in  England, 
chofen  by  themfelves,  to  whom  they  fubmitted  to  be 
judged,  and  governed  according  to  their  law.  Prideaux’s 
^^ConneCt.  part  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  478. 

This  officer,  which  fubfifted  under  our  Norman  kings, 
and  was  licenfed  by  them,  anfwered  to  the  «chmalo- 
tarchs  in  Babylon,  and  the  alabarchs  in  Egypt. 
Bishops  at  chefs,  a  kind  of  pieces,  the  third  in  rank,  be¬ 
low  queens,  but  above  knights,  diftinguiflied  by  their 
cloven  heads. 

In  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  age,  the  bifhop  is  called  at - 
phinus-,  and  by  the  French  lefou ,  th t  fool  or  madman. 
See  Chess. 

Bishop,  in  Zoology ,  a  little  fpotted  beetle,  commonly  called 
the  lady-cow,  or  lady-bird. 

Bishops,  regionary,  fee  Regionary. 

Bishop’j  Court,  fee  Court. 

Bishop’s  fee,  or  feat,  originally  denoted  the  throne  or  chair 
in  the  church  where  the  bifhop  fat. 

This  was  alfo  denominated  apsis.* 

Bishop’j  fee  alfo  denotes  the  city  or  place  where  the  refi¬ 
dence  of  the  bifloop  is  fixed. 

Every  bi /hop's  fee  was  anciently  called  fedes  apofolica  ; 
though  the  appellation  has  fince  been  reftrained  to  the  fee 
of  Rome. 

Anciently  bifhops  feem  to  have  had  a  right  in  England  to 
fit  as  judges  in  the  hundred  and  county-courts.  In  af¬ 
ter-times,  they  were  forbid  to  fit  in  fecular  courts,  and 
had  feparate  courts  erected  for  them;  which  proved  ail 
occafion  of  much  difpute  between  the  two  jurifdi&ions. 
No  church-tenant  might  be  l'ued  in  any  court  but  the 
bifhop' s.  There  are  alfo  traces  of  a  feparate  court  of  the 
bifjoops  much  earlier,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  in  the 
eighth  century. 

The  regard  borne  to  the  character  of  bifhops ,  made  them 
the  common  arbitrators  even  of  fecular  caufes :  they  had 
the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  concerning  lands  in  frank¬ 
almoign  ;  and  for  ecclefiaftics,  were  judges  even  in  capi¬ 
tal  caufes. 

Bishop’s  weed,  Ammi,  in  Botany,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus.  Its  characters  are 
thefe  :  it  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  difform  flowers, 
each  having  five  heart-lhaped  petals  ;  they  have  five  {len¬ 
der  ftamina,  and  two  reflexed  ftyles,  crowned  with  ob- 
tufe  ftigmas ;  the  germen  becomes  a  fmall,  round  ftri- 
ated  fruit,  compofed  of  two  feeds.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

Bishop,  in  Ornithology,  is  a  name  given  to  an  excellent 
finging  bird  in  Louifiana.  His  fong  continues  for  the 
fpace  of  a  mifererc,  in  all  which  time  he  does  not  appear 
to  breathe  ;  be  is  then  filent  twice  as  long  before  he  re¬ 
news  it ;  fo  that  the  alternative  of  fong  and  reft  continues 
two  hours. 

BISHOPING,  in  Horfemanfhip,  a  term  denoting  the  arts 
ufed  by  jockies  for  making  old  horfes  appear  young,  &c. 
BISHOPRIC,  the  jurifdiClion  of  a  bijhop  :  or  the  diftriCl 
within  which  it  is  comprifed  ;  called  alfo  diocefe. 

There  are  twenty-four  bijhoprics,  and  two  archbiffioprics, 
in  England  and  Wales. — To  the  old  ones  fubfifting  be¬ 
fore  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  Plenry  VIII.  by  letters 
patent  added  five  more  bijhoprics-,  viz.  thofe  of  Chefter, 
Glocefter,  Peterborough,  Briftol,  and  Oxford,  flat.  34 
&  35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  17. 
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In  Ireland,  there  are  eighteen  bijbopricks ,  and  fourarch- 
bilhoricks ;  in  Scotland  none. 

BISK,  or  Bisque,  in  Cookery ,  a  rich  fort  of  hroth  or  foop, 
made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mutton-gravy, 
and  other  ingredients. 

The  word  is  French,  formed,  as  fome  think,  from  bif 
cofla\  becaufe  the  bifque ,  confiding  of  a  diverfity  of 
ingredients,  needs  feveral  repeated  cotSlions  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  p 

There  isalfo  a demi- bifque ,made  at  a  lowexpence,in  which 
only  half  the  ingredients  are  ufed  j  and  a  bifque  of  filh, 
made  of  carps,  minced  with  their  roes  and  iobfters. 

BISKET,  or  Bisqet,  ufually  denotes  a  delicate  kind  of 
bread  prepared  by  the  confectioners,  of  fine  flour,  eggs, 
fugar,  and  rofe  or  orange-water  ;  or  of  flour,  eggs,  and 
fugar,  with  anife-feeds  and  citron-peel  j  baked  in  the 
oven  in  tin  or  paper  moulds. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  bis,  twice ,  and  the 
French  cuit,  coblus,  q.  d.  baked. 

We  find  divers  forts  of  fuch  bifkets,  as  feed -bifket,  fruit- 
bifket,  long -bifket,  round -bifket,  Naples-£i/Kvr,  fpunge- 

bi/ket,  &c.  . 

Bisket,  fea,  is  a  fort  of  bread  much  dried,  by  palling  the 
oven  twice,  to  make  it  keep  for  the  fervice  of  the  fea.— 
For  long  voyages  they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare  it 
fix  months  before  the  embarkation.  It  will  hold  good  a 
whole  year. 

To  preferve  fea -bifkets  from  mfe£ts,  Dr.  Hales  advifes  to 
make  ihe  lumes  of  burning  brimltone  pafs  through  the 
cafks  full  of  bread. 

Bifket  may  be  likewife  preferved  a  long  time,  by  keeping 
it  in  calks  well  calked,  and  lined  with  tin. 

The  ancients  had  their  bifket  prepared  after  the  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  the  like  ufe  as  the  moderns.  The  Greeks 
called  it  ct(>70y  binvpov.  q.  d.  bread  put  twice  to  the  fi>e. 
The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  panis  nauticus,  or  capta. 
Pliny  denominates  it  vetus  aut  nauticus  panis  tujus  atque 
iterum  coitus.  By  which  it  appears,  that  after  the  firlt 
baking,  they  ground  or  pounded  it  down  again  for  a  fe- 
cond.  In  fome  middle-age  writers,  it  is  called  paximas , 
paximus,  and  panis  paximatus. 

Among  the  Romans,  we  alfo  meet  with  a  kind  of  land- 
bifket  for  the  camp- fervice,  called  buccellatum,  fometimes 
expediiionalis  annona,  which  was  baked  much,  both  to 
make  it  lighter  for  carriage,  and  lels  liable  to  Corrupt, 
the  coClion  being  continued  till  the  bread  was  reduced 
one  fourth  of  its  former  weight. 

BISLINGUA,  double-tongue ,  a  name  ufed  by  many  authors 
for  the  narrow-leaved  Ruscus,  or  butchers-broom; 
called  by  many  others,  the  Alexandrian  bay,  or  laurus 
Alexandria. 

B1SMILLAH,  in  the  Mahometan  Cufloms ,  a  folemn  form, 
viz.  in  the  name  of  the  mofl  merciful  Cod,  conftantly  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  their  books  and  writings  in  general, 
as  a  peculiar  mark,  or  diftinguilhed  charaCteriftic,  of 
their  religion,  it  being  counted  an  impiety  to  omit  it. 
The  Jews  for  the  fame  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  the  form, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or,  in  the  name  of  the  great  God. 
■ScllC* 

Bismillah  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Arabs,  as  a  word  of 
invitation  to  eat. 

An  Arab  prince  will  frequently  fit  down  to  eat  in  the 
flreet  before  his  own  door,  and  call  all  that  pafs,  even 
beggars,  by  this  word,  who  do  not  fail  to  come  and  fit 
down  to  eat  with  him  j  for  the  Arabs  are  gieat  levellers, 
and  fet  every  body  on  a  footing  with  themfelves.  Po- 
cocke’s  Egypt,  &c.  p.  483. 

BISMUTH,  a  mineral  body,  of  the  femimetallic  kind  ;  by 
many  fuppofed  to  be  compofed  of  the  firft  matter  of  tin, 
while  yet  imperfeft.  It  is  found  ufually  in  tin-mines, 
fometimes  alfo  in  filver-mines. 

Its  weight  and  colour  difeover  it  to  be  of  a  mercurial  or 
metallic  nature.  In  common  menftruums,  it  undergoes 
much  the  fame  alterations,  and  aflumes  much  the  fame 
forms  as  lead.  Quincy  fays,  there  is  always  fome  filver 

Its'fubftance  is  hard,  ponderous,  and  brittle,  of  a  large 
grain,  glofly,  white,  and  fhining.— It  is  alfo  called  riiv- 
glafs-,  becaufe,  when  broken,  it  fhevvs  a  vaft  number  of 
little  polifhed  laminee  like  glafs  :  it  is  alfo  called  marca- 
site,  by  way  of  excellence,  becaufe  furpafling  all  other 
marcafites,  or  femimetals,  in  vvhitenefs  and  beauty. 

It  appears  to  be  compofed  of  cubes,  formed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  plates  upon  each  other.  Its  colour  is  lefs 
white  than  that  of  the  regulus  of  antimony,  and  has  a 
reddifli  tinge,  efpecially  when  expofed  to  the  air.  It  is 
the  heaviefl  of  the  femimetals,  and  lofes  in  water  about 
a  ninth  part  of  its  weight:  its  fpecific  quantity  be¬ 
ing  from  9.600  to  9  700.  Like  the  other  femimetals, 
it  is  femi-volatile  ;  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  flowers 
rife  from  it,  it  is  calcined  and  converted  into  a  litharge 
and  glafs  nearly  as  lead  is,  and,  like  it,  may  be  employed 
to  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver  by  cupellation. 
Vox..  I.  N°  40. 


It  eafily  combines  with  fulphur,  and  amalgamates  with 
mercury,  and  unites  with  all  metallic  matters,  except¬ 
ing  according  to  Mr.  Gellert,  zinc  and  arfenic;  their 
affinities  with  it  are,  according  to  him,  in  the  following 
order.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  filver,  and  gold.  Bif- 
muth ,  like  iron,  is  faid  to  occupy,  when  fufed,  a  lefs 
fpace  than  when  folid  ;  it  is  fufible  with  a  heat  of  460 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ;  it  greatly  increafes 
the  fufibility  of  fome  other  metals  :  a  fmall  portion  of  it 
increafes  the  brightnefs,  hardnefs,  and  fonoroufnefs  of 
tin,  for  making  pewter,  with  which  it  is  chiefly  ufed  ; 
as  it  is  alfo  for  foldering  fome  metals,  and  for  making 
printer’s  types ;  for  foils  for  mirrors,  for  anatomical  in¬ 
jections  ;  for  imitating  filvering  upon  wood  and  for  ren¬ 
dering  fome  metals  fitter  to  be  call  into  moulds. 

Bifmuth  is  found  native.  Its  mofl:  ufual  appearance  is  in 
the  ftate  of  ore,  into  which  it  is  reduced  by  its  particles 
being  penetrated  by,  and  intimately  mixed  with,  a  ful¬ 
phur,  and  with  a  large  quantity  of  arfenic,  and  with  an 
earthy  matter,  which  yields  a  blue  colour,  equal  to  the 
zaffer,  or  fmalt  produced  from  cobalt. 

In  the  fufion  of  this  ore,  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  evapo¬ 
rate  over  the  fire  ;  and  the  reguline  matter,  being  freed 
from  its  imprifoned  ftate,  runs  off  from  the  earthy  fub- 
ftance,  which  being  lefc  fixt  behind,  may,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  flints,  and  fixed  alkali,  be  run  into  a  fine 
blue,  glaffy  matter,  no  way  differing  from  the  fmalt  of 
cobalt. 

Native  bifmuth  is  found  in  fmall  compaCt  maffes,  of  a  pale 
lead  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  when  broken,  of  a  fine 
glittering,  filvery  white,  and  compofed  of  a  multitude  of 
foliaceous  flakes  or  plates,  laid  evenly  over  one  another, 
and  dilpofed  in  feveral  irregular  directions  in  the  mafs. 

It  is  lubjeCt  to  fewer  variations  in  its  ore  than  mofl  other 
minerals  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  turned  yellow  by  too  great 
a  proportion  of  fulphur,  and  fometimes  is  very  deeply 
tinged  with  the  matter  of  the  common  marcafites,  and, 
in  this  condition,  is  often  miftaken  for  mere  marcafite, 
to  the  no  fmall  lofs  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mine. 

It  is  very  common  in  Germany  and  England.  The  tin- 
mines  in  Cornwall  afford  it  ;  though  in  no  confidcrable 
quantity  worth  faving.  Pryce’s  Min.  p.  45. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  medicine  prepared  from  bifmuth  by 
calcination,  and  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  vinegar  and 
cremor  tartari,  which  has  been  extolled  in  the  dropfy.  He 
alfo  mentions  a  preparation  of  it  wi'h  common  fubli- 
mate  into  a  white  powder,  a  few  grains  of  which  purge 
gently.  Works  abr.  p.  501. 

Its  medicinal  virtue  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
drofs  of  lead,  being  feldom  ufed  except  in  external  forms, 
as  containing  an  arfenical  fait,  very  dangerous  to  be 
taken  inwardly  ;  yet,  M.  du  Clos  made  a  purgative  of  it, 
to  be  ufed  in  the  dropfy.  Add  that  bifmuth  being  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  yields  a  fume,  which,  being 
precipitated  with  water,  produces  a  white  powder,  called, 
magiftery  of  bifmuth,  and  Spanifh  white,  found  a  good 
diaphoretic  in  acute  cafes. 

But  its  chief  ufe  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  moderns, 
is  as  a  cofmctic.  Other  menftrua,  and  other  precipitates, 
have  been  ufed  for  producing  this  powder  ;  but  by  what¬ 
ever  means  it  is  prepared,  it  retains  a  corrofive  quality, 
and  injures  the  complexion. 

Sig.  Poli,  by  repeated  diftillations  of  bifmuth  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  procured  a  running 
mercury,  and  a  fine  powder,  of  the  colour  of  pearl, 
which  might  be  of  ufe  in  counterfeiting  the  oriental 
pearls.  Hill.  Acad.  Sc.  1713. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  Neuman  fays,  that  by  expofing  a 
mixture  of  bifmuth  and  corrofive  fublimate  to  the  fire  in 
a  retort,  part  of  the  quickfilver  dillilled,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  dark  brown  butter,  which  concocting,  grew 
hard  as  a  ftone.  By  repeatedly  rectifying  the  butter,  it 
became  clearer  and  browner,  and  harder  ;  and  an  unc¬ 
tuous  pearl-coloured  matter  remained  after  every  diftil— 
lation.  Neuman’s  Works,  p.  icp. 

Bifmuth  bears  a  near  affinity  to  zinc., 

Lemery  fays,  that  if  the  folution  of  bifmuth  be  ufed  as  an 
ink  to  write  with,  the  writing  does  not  appear,  but  that 
it  becomes  very  black,  when  moiftened  with  the  deli- 
quiated  liquor  of  the  fcoria  of  regulus  of  antimony.  See 
Ink  fympalhetic. 

There  is  alfo  an  artificial  bifmuth,  which  is  that  ordinarily 
found  in  the  (hops,  made  by  reducing  tin  into  thin  la¬ 
mina,  or  plates,  and  cementing  them  by  a  mixture  of 
white  tartar,  falt-petre,  and  arfenic,  ftratified  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  over  a  naked  fire.  The  fame  is  alfo  by  fome  made 
of  a  mineral  called  zinc,  ufing  lead  inftead  of  tin,  and 
a  little  calamine. 

B 1  s M u T H-graupett,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  a  fixed  earth  contained  in  the  ores  of  bifmuth , 
which  ferves  to  make  fmalt ,  as  well  as  the  earth  of  cobalt. 
After  the  bifmuth  is  melted  from  the  ore,  they  take  the 
rejiduum,  or  graupen,  and  mixing  it  with  flints  calcined 
6  D  and 
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atld  powdered,  they  run  it  into  a  fine  blue  glafs,  which 
is  no  way  inferior  to  the  common  fmalt. 

The  bifmuth  ore  is  often  mixed  among  the  cobalt,  and,  in 
this  cafe,  the  miners  feparate  them  with  all  the  care  they 
can  ;  but  often  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  perfectly,  and 
the  two  minerals  bear  the  fire  together  ;  in  which  cafe, 
there  arifes  fome  difficulty  in  the  working  ;  for  the  bij- 
niuth  mixing  itfelf  with  fome  of  the  earth  of  the  cobalt , 
in  this  cafe,  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  in  form 
of  reddiffi  rcgulus  ;  but  this  is  to  be  feparated  by  a  fecond 
operation,  and  the  rcgulus  obtained  pure  and  white  ;  and 
its  own  earth,  together  with  that  of  the  cobalt ,  are  fepa¬ 
rated  from  it,  and  wrought  together  into  Jmalt. 

BISNOW,  or  Bischnou,  a  fet  among  the  Indian  bani¬ 
ans,  or  caft  of  merchants. 

The  banian  fed  confifts  of  two  lefler  ones ;  that  of  bif- 
now ,  and  that  of famarath. 

The  followers  of  the  former  hold  one  God,  whom  they 
call  ram-ram,  and  allow  of  no  lieutenants  or  deputv- 
gods,  as  is  done  by  thofe  of  the  fed  Jamarath-,  but  they 
allow  their  god  a  wife,  and  have  idols,  which  they  drels 
up  with  gold  chains,  and  collars  of  pearl  and  precious 
Itones,  and  pay  them  worfiiip,  by  fmging  hymns  in  their 
temples,  and  dancing  before  them  to  the  found  of  fla¬ 
geolets  and  kettle-drums. 

In  this  fed,  the  wives  do  not  burn  themfelves  after  their 
hufbands  death,  as  is  pradifed  by  thofe  of  the  Jamarath 
fed  ;  but  content  themfelves  with  a  perpetual  widow¬ 
hood. 

BISOMUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  tomb  for  two  bodies,  or  the 
afhes  of  two. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  bis,  twice ,  and  the  Greek 
(rufj.a,  body,  or  ajhcs  of  a  body .  Some,  with  greater  purity, 
write  difomum. 

The  ancients  frequently  buried  two,  three,  or  four  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  fame  fepulchre,  difpofed  a-fide  of  each  other  ; 
for  it  was  held  an  impiety  to  lay  one  a-top  of  another. 
Hence  the  fepulchres  of  the  primitive  Chriltians  had  the 
words  bifomi,  trifomi,  quadrijomi,  &c.  infcribed  on  them, 
to  indicate  the  number  of  bodies  depofited  in  them.  Du- 
Cange. 

BISON,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  fpeciesof  wild- 
bull,  which  differs  from  all  other  fpecies,  by  having  a 
very  fhaggy  mane,  running  down  his  neck  quite  to  his 
fhoulders,  and  a  large  hump  on  his  back.  In  Mr.  Ray’s 
time,  there  was  a  bull  of  this  kind  kept  in  St.  James’s 
Park;  but  there  was  no  account  whence  it  was 
brought.  This  author  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  from 
Florida,  where,  according  to  Ambrofe  Pare,  there  are 
bulls  called  butrones  by  the  natives,  which  have  horns  of 
about  a  foot  long,  and  a  bunch  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
like  the  camel.  Thevet  alfo  mentions  this  creature;  and 
Gefner  defcribes  it  under  the  name  of  the  bos  ca¬ 
me  lit  a. 

B1SQUET.  SeeBisKET. 

BISS  ACRAMENTALES,  a  denomination  given  by  fome 
Romifh  writers  to  proteffants,  on  accotint  of  their  only 
holding  two  facraments,  viz.  baptifm  and  the  fupper. 

BISSEC  L  ION,  in  Geometry ,  the  divifion  of  any  quantity 
into  two  equal  parts,  otherwife  called  bipartition. 
See  Division,  &c. 

BISSELTEON,  in  the  Materia  Aledica ,  a  name  that  is 
found  in  many  works  of  the  moft  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  ul'ed  to  exprefs  the  oil  of  pitch,  or 
that  fluid  fubftance  which  fwims  at  the  furface  of  melted 
pitch,  and  was  taken  up  by  means  of  wool  or  cotton  by 
the  ancients,  and  ufed  in  many  external  diforders. 

The  common  name  of  this  oil  was  piffelaum  ;  and  this 
other  name  is  only  a  corrupt  way  of  fpelling  it.  The 
old  authors,  in  many  other  words  as  well  as  this,  have 
changed  the  initial  P  into  B. 

BISSEX HARIS,  or  Bissextialis  olla,  an  ancient  mea- 
fure  or  veflel,  containing  twelve  ounces,  or  two  sex- 
tariks. 

BISSEXTILE,  or  Leap-year,  in  Chronology,  a  year  confid¬ 
ing  of  366  days,  happening  once  each  four  years,  by 
reafon  of  the  addition  of  a  day  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  to  recover  the  fix  hours  which  the  fun  fpends  in  his 
courfe  each  year,  beyond  the  365  days  ordinarily  allowed 
for  it. 

The  day  thus  added,  is  alfo  called  biffextile-,  Caefar  hav- 
ing  appointed  it  to  be  the  day  before  the  24th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  among  the  Romans  was  the  fixth  of  the  ca¬ 
lends  of  March^and  was  reckoned  twice. 

By  the  flatute  de  anno  biffextile,  21  Hen.  III.  to  prevent 
mifunderftandings,  the  intercalary  day,  and  that  next  be¬ 
fore  it,  are  to  be  accounted  as  one  day. 

The  aftronomers  concerned  in  reforming  the  calendar,  by 
order  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  cbferving,  that  the 
biffextile  in  four  years  added  44  minutes  more  than  the 
fun  fpent  in  returning  to  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac  ; 
and  computing  that  tliefe  fupernumerary  minutes  in  133 
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years  would  form  a  day;  to  prevent  any  changes  being 
thus  infenfibly  introduced  in  the  feafons,  dire&ed,  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  400  years,  there  fhould  be  three  bif 
Jcxtiles  retrenched  ;  fo  that  every  centeffimal  year,  which, 
according  to  the  Julian  account,  is  biffextile,  or  leap-year, 
is  a  common  year  in  the  Gregorian  account,  unlefs  the 
number  of  centuries  can  be  divided  by  4,  without  a  re¬ 
mainder.  Ulus  1600  and  2000  ar £■  biffextile  but  lyco 
1800,  and  1900,  are  common. 

The  Gregorian  computation  was  received  in  moft  foreign 
countries  ever  fince  the  reforming  of  the  calendar  ;  and 
by  ad  of  parliament,  palled  anno  1751,  it  commenced 
in  all  the  dominions  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  following,  ordering  that  the  natural  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fecond  of  September,  fhould  be  accounted 
the  fourteenth  ;  omitting  the  intermediate  eleven  days  of 
the  common  calendar. 

BISTER.  See  Bistre. 

BISTI,  a  fpecies  of  Perfian  money,  valued  at  fixteen  or 
eighteen  French  denier  s.  Some  reprefent  the  bijli  as  an 
ancient  filver  coin  :  others,  as  Chardin,  make  it  only  a 
money  of  account,  and  call  ic  dinar  bisti. 

BISIORI,  or  Snakeweed,  Polygonum ,  in  Botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  the  odlandria  trigynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the 
apetalous  kind,  confifting  of  a  number  of  ftamina,  which 
arife  from  a  cup,  divided  into  feveral  fegments  at  the 
edge:  the  piflil  becomes  afterwards  a  feed  ufually  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  contained  in  a  capfule,  which  was 
before  the  cup  of  the  flower. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
fpikes  ;  and  the  roots  are  large  and  flefliy,  oddly  twilled 
or  contorted,  and  furnilhed  with  a  number  of  fmall 
fibres,  like  hairs.  There  are  alfo  fome  fpecies  of  biJlortt 
in  which,  befide  the  common  flowers  and  feeds,  there 
are  certain  tubercles,  which  have  their  roots,  and  rudi¬ 
ments  of  leaves. 

I  here  are  three  different  fpecies  of  this  plant  which  are 
found  wild  in  England,  but  they  are  feldom  planted  in 

,  gardens,  the  common  fort  only  is  ufed  in  medicine. 
Fhil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  N0  1 12.  See  Knot-^/j. 

I  he  common  great  bijlort ,  or  Jnakeweed,  flowers  in  May, 
and  if  the  feafon  proves  moift,  will  continue  to  produce 
new  fpikes  of  flowers  until  Auguft  :  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  planting  the  roots  in  a  moift  ffiady  border,  ei¬ 
ther  in  fpring  or  autumn,  which  will  foon  furnifh  a  gar¬ 
den  with  plants,  for  it  greatly  increafes  by  its  creepinsr 
roots.  r  b 

The  root  of  bijlort,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  ufed,  is 
drying  and  binding  ;  of  fervice  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and 
haemorrhages,  either  from  the  bowels,  or  any  other  part ; 
they  help  the  incontinence  of  urine,  and  the  makim* 
bloody  water;  they  are  alfo  alexipharmic,  and  good  in 
peftiiential  fevers,  refill  poifon,  and  the  bites  and  flings 
of  venomous  creatures. 

BISTOURY,  a  kind  of  furgeon’s  cutting  inftrument,  of 
the  knife-kind;  much  ufed  in  making  incificns. — There 
are  three  kinds :  the  blade  of  the  firjl  turns  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  lancet  for  opening  abfeefles,  and  is 
fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  it. — The  Jlrait  bijloury  does 
not  turn,  but  Hands  ftrait  in  the  handle  like  a  common 
knife.— The  crooked  bijloury  is  fhaped  like  a  half  moon, 
the  keen  edge  being  on  the  infide. 

We  have  the  defcriptiori  of  a  bijloury,  and  furrowed  di¬ 
rector,  fomewhat  different  from  the  common,  by  Mr. 
Monro,  in  the  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol  v.  art.  41. 

M.  le  Dran  defcribes  a  biflouri  cache,  for  more  fafely  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  of  hernia.  The  point  of  th e  bif 
toury  Aides  in  the  furrow  of  the  diredor,  to  keep  down 
the  guts,  and  thereby  prevent  their  being  cut.  See  Tab. 
Surgery,  fg.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

BISTRE,  a  compofition  made  of  the  moft  gloffy  and 
higheft  burnt  foot,  pulverized,  and  pyffed  through  a 
fine  fieve,  then  baked  in  a  little  gum-water,  and  made 
into  cakes. 

The  beft  is  prepared  from  the  foot  of  dry  beech-wood, 
by  grinding  it  with  urine  or  water,  into  a  fmooth  pafte^ 
and  then  diluting  it  with  more  water  ;  after  the  wrofler 
fubftance  lias  fubfided,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  into  an¬ 
other  veflel,  and  left  to  fettle  three  or  four  days;  the  fine 
matter  that  remains  is  bijlre.  That  which  is  good  is 
tranfparent,  when  moiftened  with  water, .and  of  a  warm 
deep,  brown  colour. 

Inftead  of  this,  fome  ufe  the  hatches  of  a  pen,  with  a 
little  Indian  ink,  others  red  chalk,  others  black  lead.  See. 
See  Washing. 

BIT,  or  Bitt,  an  efiential  part  of  a  bridle;  its  form  and 
ufe  well  known  ;  its  parts  and  kinds  various. 

The  kinds  of  bits  are,  1.  The  mufroll,  fnaffle,  or  water¬ 
ing  bit.  2.  The  cannon-mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle  ; 
preferred  by  Solleyfel  to  all  others.  3.  The  cannon  with 
a  fall  mouth  all  of  a  piece,  only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to 

form 
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form  a. liberty  or  fpace  for  the  tongue;  fit  for  horfes  too 
fenfible  or  ticklilh,  and  liable  to  be  continually  bearing 
on  the  hand.  4.  The  cannon-mouth,  vviih  the  liberty 
in  form  of  a  pigeon’s  neck  ;  proper  where  a  horfe  has  too 
large  a  tongue.  5.  The  cannon  with  a  port,  mouth,  and 
an  upfet,  or  mounting  liberty,  ufed  where  a  horfe  has  a 
good  mouth  but  large  tongue.  6.  The  fcatch-mouth, 
with  an  uplet  ;  ruder,  but  more  fecure  than  a  cannon- 
mouth.  7.  The  cannon-mouth  with  a  liberty,  after  M. 
Pignatel’s  manner ;  proper  for  a  horfe  with  a  large 
tongue  and  round  bars.  8.  The  mafticadour,  or  flavouring 
bit.  9.  The  cat’s  foot  bit.  10.  The  baftonet  bit,  &c. 
The  feveral  parts  of  a  fnaffie  or  curb-£/r  are — the  mouth¬ 
piece,  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  guard  of  the  cheek,  head  of 
the  cheeks,  the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel,  or  curb 
and  hook,  the  bodes,  the  holders  and  rabbets,  the  water- 
chains,  the  fide  bolts,  bolts  and  rings,  lcirbles  of  the  bit 
or  curb,  trench,  top-roll,  flap,  and  jeive. 

To  Bit  a  horfe ,  is  to  give  him  fuch  a  bridle  as  is  mod  pro¬ 
per  for  gaining  his  confent  to  thofe  actions  which  are 
required  of  him. 

Ail  bits  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
horfe,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  cloven  or  wide;  or 
more  or  lefs  fenfible  and  tender  :  alfo  according  as  the 
tongue  and  lips  are  higher  and  flatter ;  and  as  the  palate 
is  more  or  lefs  flefhy. 

Bi  t  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  tool,  fitted  to  a  dock  or  handle, 
to  bore  withal. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  bit  of  a  piercer,  an  aucre,  or 
the  like  ;  meaning  that  iron  part  of  thofe  tools,  where¬ 
with  the  holes  are  bored. 

Bit  of  a  key  is  that  part  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the  fhank 
of  the  key,  wherein  the  wards  are  made.  See  Lock, 
&c. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Commerce ,  for  a  piece  of  coin  current 
in  Jamaica,  and  valued  at  7 d.  f. 

Bits,  or  bitts ,  in  a  fnip,  are  two  great  pieces  of  timber 
ufually  placed  abaft  the  manger  in  the  fhip’s  loof,  through 
which  the  crofs-picce  goes,  their  lower  parts  being 
fadened  to  the  rudders  ;  and  their  middle  parts,  in  great 
lhips,  bolted  to  two  large  beams,  crofs  the  bows.  Their 
ufe  is  to  belay  the  cable  to,  when  the  Ihip  rides  at  an¬ 
chor. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  French  bittes,  which 
fignifies  the  fame;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  French 
word  is  formed  from  ours. 

In  great  dorms,  to  drengthen  the  bitts,  and  fecure  the 
bows,  the  cable  is  fadened  to  the  main-malt. 

Bitts,  fore-jeer ,  thofe  to  which  the  fore-jeer  is  fadened  and 
belayed. 

Bits,  for  e-top  fail-Jhecl,  thofe  to  which  the  fore-top-fail- 
fheet  is  belayed. 

BITE  is  defined  to  be  a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  a  foft 
part,  caufird  by  the  imprelfion  of  an  animal’s  teeth. 

For  the  poifonous  or  venomous  bites  of  vipers,  the  rat¬ 
tle-snake,  MAD-DOGS,  the  TARANTULA,  &C.  See 
Vipers,  &c. 

Snake-stone,  sn  akb-weed,  terra  Alclitenfs,  & c.  are 
reputed  fpecifics  againd  poifonous  bites. 

The  bites  of  fpiders,  at  lead  of  fome  fpecies ,  alfo  appear  to 
be  poifonous  ;  which  has  perhaps  been  the  occafion  of 
the  common  error,  that  this  infect  is  poifonous,  when 
eaten.  See  Spider. 

Mr.  Robie,  a  phyfician  in  New  England,  gives  the  hi- 
dory  of  a  perfon  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  fmall  fpider,  acci¬ 
dentally  enclofed  in  his  docking;  it  was  followed  by  an 
acute,  erratic  pain  ;  fird  in  the  leg,  then  in  the  groin, 
and  fucceffively  pafling  into  the  fmall  of  the  back,  the 
thigh,  and  the  head,  attended  with  a  numbnefs,  &c.  It 
was  cured  with  fp.  cor.  cerv.  and  fal.  vol.  corn.  ccrv.  with 
vinum  viperinum,  and  onions  or  garlic  applied  to  the 
wound.  Phil.  Tranf.  N3  382.  p.  69. 

Sig.  Redi  attributes  the  malignity  of  the  bite  of  a  viper, 
to  a  yellow  juice  lodged  in  a  bag  behind  the  gum,  which 
is  inltilled  through  a  flit  in  the  teeth,  into  the  wound. 
M.  Bourdelot,  and  Charas,  afcribe  it  to  the  irritated  bi  ¬ 
lious  fpirits,  and  breath  of  the  enraged  animal.  Phil. 
Tranf.  Nw  83. 

In  fupport  of  which  it  is  allcdged,  that  the  viper’s  lungs 
are  all  full  of  bilious  fpirits,  which  exhale  with  its  breath  ; 
and  that  there  is  an  immediate  du£t  in  this  creature,  from 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  throat;  by  means  of  which,  a 
quicker  and  more  copious  infufion  of  the  bile,  is  made 
into  the  wound.  But  much  of  this  may  be  juftly  doubted. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  77.  p.  3015. 

The  beft  remedy  for  it  is  fucking  the  wound  ;  a  kind  of 
cure,  for  which  the  ancient  Marli  and  Plilli  are  cele¬ 
brated. 

The  bell  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle-fnake  is  an  a£tual 
cautery  ;  e.  gr.  a  hot  burning  coal  held  on  the  wound. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  210. 

I  he  bites  of  divers  creatures,  when  mad,  are  poifonous, 
which  at  other  times  are  not  fo,  as  of  dogs,  cats,  men, 
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&c.  See  Hydrophobia,  Mad-^?-  Madness,  Ma¬ 
nia,  &c.  0 

Bn  e  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  ftnfe,  to  the  impref- 
lion  of  other  fharp,  or  pungent  bodies.  Thus  a  file  is 
at  to  bite  the  metal ;  aqua  fortis  bites ,  or  eats  into  cop¬ 
per.  An  anchor  is  alio  faid  to  bite,  when  it  holds  faft 
in  the  ground. 

BirERLOGH,  or  Bitherlage,  the  ancient  Danifli  mi¬ 
litary,  or  camp  law. 

1  he  word  is  compounded  from  bithe ,  multt,  and  lagh, 
law  ;  q.  d.  the  law  of  mulfts,  or  wites. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  Danes,  there  are  two  peculiarly 
eminent ;  viz.  the  hirdjlraa ,  or  court  law  ;  and  the  bi- 
t  triage  raett ,  made  by  Canute  the  Great,  about  the  year 
1035.  Of  which  an  edition  has  been  given  by  Refenius. 

BITHYNIARCHIA,  a  fore  of  f.penjr  prioflhood?n“he 

province  of  Bithyma,  to  which  belongs  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  facred  games,  and  which  gave  an  ex¬ 
emption  to  him  pofleffed  of  it,  called  bithyniarcha ,  from 
the  care  of  tutorage. 

BI  1  fACLE,  or  Binacle,  a  fquare  box,  or  frame  of  tim- 
ber,  placed  in  the  lleerage  of  a  fh ip,  wherein  the  com¬ 
pass  is  placed. 

The  word  is  formed,  by  contradion,  from  the  French 
habitacle ,  a fmall  habitation ,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 
Large  veflels  have  two  bittacles,  a  lcfi’er  placed  before  the 
pilot,  and  a  greater  before  the  fteerfman. 

In  the  fmaller  veflels,  the  bittacle  is  divided  into  three 
fpaces  or  apartments;  in  large  veflels  into  five.  One  for 
the  hour-glafs  ;  another  for  the  lamp  or  light;  another 
for  the  compafs,  &c. 

Gieat  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  difpofition,  framing,  &c. 
of  the  bittacle,  that  it  Hand  true,  and  that  it  be  not  faft- 
ened  together  with  iron  nails,  but  with  wooden  pins,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  would  affect  the  comp.fs. 

BiriACCJ.S,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  a  name  given  by  Ctefias, 
and  fome  others  of  the  Greek  auihors,  to  the  parrot. 
The  word  pftlacus  is  fo  near  this,  that  they  are  plainly 
only  a  corruption  of  one  another.  The  Greeks  ca  led 
this  bird  indifferently  pfittucus ,  and  fttacus,  as  they  did 
the  fine  ointment  fagda ,  inditferently  by  that  name,  or 
pfagda,  the  ps  being  only  one  letter  with  them  ;  and  that, 
and  the  Angle  S,  very  frequently  ufed  at  plealure  for  one 
another. 

Bll  TER  almonds .  See  Almond. 

Bitter  apple.  See  Colucynthis 
Bi tter  gourd.  See  Colocynthis. 

Bitter  waters.  See  Water. 

Bitter  wine.  See  Wine. 

B 1  tter  fweet,  in  Botany.  See  Nightshade. 

Bitter  vetch .  See- Vetch. 

Bitter  wort.  See  Gentian.  '  , 

BI  P  TERN,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  heron- 
kind,  called  by  authors  ardea  Jlellaris-,  and  by  fome 
taurus,  betaurus,  butorius,  and  oenus  :  m  Englifh,  th ebut- 
terbump ,  and  mire-drum.  It  builds  on  the  ground,  and 
lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  which  are  roumlifli,  and  of  a  greenifli 
white.  When  wounded,  and  going  to  be  taken,  it  ftrikes 
at  the  perfon’s  eye,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  guarded 
againft. 


Bittern  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  brine  fwimming  upon 
the  fir ft  concreted  fait  in  the  falt-works  ;  this  liquor  is 
laded  ofF,  that  the  fait  may  be  taken  out  of  the  veflel, 
and  is  afterwards  put  in  again,  and  affords  more  fait, 
which  is  to  be  feparated  like  the  reft,  by  lading  off  the 
liquor  a  fecond  time,  and  fo  on. 

The  bittern,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is  a  very  faline, 
bitter,  fharp,  pungent  liquor,  which  drains  off  in  the 
making  of  lalt  from  lea  water;  or  which  remains  in  the 
pans,  after  the  coagulation,  and  granulation  of  the  purer, 
and  more  faline  part,  by  boiling. 

A  bittern  alfo  runs,  or  oozes,  from  the  heaps  of  foflile 
fait  at  Lymington,  and  Portfea  in  Hampfhire.  Phil. 
Tranf.  Nu  377.  p.  348. 

Bittern  makes  the  bafs  of  fal  catharticum  amarum,  or  Ep¬ 
som-salt. 

Bittern  is  the  mother-ley  or  sea -fait,  or  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  purification  and  cryftallization.  It  is 
employed  in  this  country  for  making  a  purging  bitter 
fait,  which  proves  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  fait  obtained 
from  the  Epfom  waters,  and  is  commonly  fold  under  its 
name.  The  ley  is  boiled  down  to  a  certain  pitch,  then 
filtered  and  infpiflated,  the  dry  matter  is  calcined,  redif- 
folved,  and  cryftallized.  If  the  mother-ley  be  infpiffated 
and  diftilled  with  vitriolic  additions,  a  fpirit  of  fait  is 
obtained.  Neumann,  p.  212. 

BI  r  1ERNESS,  a  kind  of  favour  or  fenfation,  oppofite  to 
fweetnefs. 

According  to  Grew,  bitternefs  is  produced  by  a  fulphur 
well  impregnated  with  a  fait,  either  alkaline  or  acid,  and 
fhackled  with  earth. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  bittereft  plants  ufually  yield  the 
greateft  quantity  of  lixivial  fait ;  and  that  many  diftilled 

oils 
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oils,  dlgefted  with  any  ftrong  acid,  acquire  a  bitten 
tafte.  Add,  that  the  leaves  of  all  fweet  roots  are  bitter ; 
the  fig-tree,  which  bears  a  fweet  fruit,  bleeds  a  bitter 
milk-  and  that  the  roots  of  plants,  which  bear  a  bitter 
folk*  are  not  bitter,  but  hot.  That  the  earthy  parts 
contribute  confiderably  to  the  bitterncfs  of  bodies,  appears 
hence,  that  molt  bodies  of  that  kind  are  fixed  ;  or,  if  they 
do  emit  fumes,  do  not  lofe  their  bitter  tafte  therewith. 
Difc.  of  Tafte  of  Plants,  cap.  iv.  §  12. 

Bitterncfs ,  Neumann  obferves,  is  extratfled  both  by  water 
and  fpirit;  does  not  arife  in  diftillation;  is  freed  from 
its  fmell  by  boiling  in  water,  and  covered  by  acids.  He 
has  given  the  chemical  hiftory  of  bitter  vegetables. 

See  his  Works.  . 

Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  a  fubftance  bitter  in  the  highelt 
degree,  may  be  divided  into  two  fubftances,  the  one  ex¬ 
tremely  four,  and  the  other  infipid.  This  happens,  when 
the  cryftals  of  filver  are  diftilled  by  a  heat  fufficient  to 
drive  away  all  the  fpirits  from  the  filver.  What  remains 
is  infipid,  and  what  rifes  is  highly  acid.  Works  abr.  vol.  i. 

The  extinguifhing,  or  removing  of  bitterncfs,  is  called 
dulcifying,  fwetening,  &c. 

M.  Bon  has  given  methods  of  removing  or  difcharging 
the  bitterncfs  of  olives  and  Indian  chefnuts.  Mem.  Acad. 
Sc.  1720.  p.  600. 

The  bitterncfs  of  sEA-water  has  been  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  diflolution  of  the  beds,  or  ftrata  of  bitumen  ; 
as  its  faltnefs  does  from  a  diflolution  of  the  ftrata  of  fait. 
Ibid.  1770.  p.  33. 

The  qualities  of  bitter  bodies  are  fuppofed  to  be  dry, 
warm,  aftringent,  and  earthy. 

According  to  Grew,  all  plants  which  ar e  bitter  and  pun¬ 
gent,  either  on  the  tongue,  or  in  the  throat,  are  good 
cleanfers,  e.  gr.  daify,  anagallis,  &c.  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  moft  purgative  and  emetic  plants,  which  have 
any  fenfible  tafte,  are  bitter ;  either  Amply,  as  colocyn- 
this  ;  or  bitter  and  aftringent,  as  aloes,  Sec. 

Bitter  things  are  generally  reputed  stomachic;  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abercromby,  they  are  naturally  the  reverfe, 
and  hurtful  to  the  ftomach  ;  and  only  become  beneficial 
to  it,  where  their  aftringency  renders  them  proper.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  171.  p.  1026. 

Bitters  are  faid  to  refill  putrefaftion,  and  moderate  fer¬ 
mentation  :  hence  appears  their  ufe  in  putrid  diforders. 
Bitters  likewife  corre£l  acidities,  and  affift  digeftion,  by 
bracing  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach. 

Bitter  purging  faltyfal  eatharlieum  amarum.  See  Epsom 

Bitter  place,  locus  amarus ,  a  poor  barren  foil,  by  Pliny 
called  terra  amara,  five  macra. 

BitTer,  in  the  fea  language ,  denotes  a  turn  of  the  cable 
about  the  bitts,  in  order  to  its  being  veered  out  by  little 
and  little  at  pleafure. 

A  ftiip  is  faid  to  be  brought  up  to  a  bitter ,  when  fhe  is 
flopped  by  her  cable. 

Bitter  end,  is  that  part  of  the  cable  which  flays  within 
board,  wound  about  Ihe  bitts,  when  the  fhip  is  at  an¬ 
chor.  When  they  would  have  that  end  bent  to  the  an¬ 
chor,  they  fay,  bend  to  the  bitter  end. 

BITUMEN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  fatty,  tenacious,  mineral 
juice,  very  inflammable  ;  or  a  foflil  body,  which  readily 
takes  fire,  yields  an  oil,  and  is  not  foluble  in  water. 

The  origin  of  bitumens  has  not  yet  been  afeertained  :  fome 
fuppofe  that  they  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
others  that  they  proceed  originally  from  vegetable  fub- 
flances.  Macquer  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  though 
Dr.  Lewis,  the  tranflator  of  Neumann’s  works,  diftin- 
guilhes  between  mineral  bitumens  and  vegetable  refins. 
Naturalifts  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  bitumens ;  hard,  J'oft, 
and  liquid  or  oily ;  each  of  which  they  fubdivide  into  fe- 
veral  fpecies. 

Among  the  hard  or  folid  bitumens  are  ranked,  yellow  am¬ 
ber,  ambergris,  jet,  afphaltum,  piflafphaltum,  pit-coal, 
and  fulphurs.  — The  foft  are  maltha,  bitumen  of  Calao, 
and  of  Surinam.— Lallly,  the  naphtha  of  Italy,  and  pe¬ 
troleum,  are  ranked  among  the  liquid  bitumens. 

Of  bitumens ,  fome  again  are  foflil,  others  are  found  float¬ 
ing  on  the  furface  of  certain  lakes,  and  others  fpring  from 
the  earth  like  fountains  ;  as  at  Pitchford  in  Shropfhire, 
&c. — Some  bitumens  are  fo  hard,  that  they  are  ufed  in 
forges,  inftead  of  coals :  others  fo  glutinous,  that  they 
ferve  inftead  of  cement,  or  mortar,  in  buildings  ;  of 
which  kind  that  was  wherewith  the  famous  walls  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  were  built :  and  others  fo  liquid,  that  they  are  burnt 
in  lamps  inftead  of  oil. 

The  bitumen  in  moft  efteem  is  that  of  Judaea. 

From  the  origin  and  inflammability  of  bitumens,  it  ap- 
-  pears  they  bear  a  near  affinity  to  fulphurs,  and  are  fup¬ 
pofed  both  formed  of  the  fame  principles  or  ingredients  ; 
only  differing  in  this,  that  fulphurs  are  harder  and  more 
brittle,  bitumens  more  fatty  and  tenacious. 
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Bitumens  are  ufually  divided  into  two  fpecies,  liquid  and 
folid.  Though  fome  diftinguifh  three  kinds,  as  before 
mentioned. 

Dr.  Woodward  gives  a  different  divifion  of  the  Englifh 
bitumens,  or  bituminous  foffils.  The  firft  are  thofe  of  a 
more  lax  and  coarfe  conflitution  ;  and  which,  when 
wetted,  yield  a  grofler,  or  pitchy  matter.  Such  are  the 
lapis  piccus,  or  pitch-ftone,  the  lapis  impelites,  obfidianus 
or  canel,  and  the  lithanthrax  or  coal.  The  fecond  is  of 
a  more  denfe  and  fine  conflitution,  and  yields  an  oil : 
fuch  are  the  gagates,  or  jet;  and  succinum,  or 
amber. 

Bitumen  is  fuppofed  the  chief  fuel  of  the  fubterranean 
fires. 

Many  have  been  fond  of  fuppofing  all  fea-water  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  that  it  owes  its  bit- 
ternefs  to  this  admixture;  but  this  feems  erroneous, 
fince  we  find  that  all  fea-water  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  bitter  purging  fait  of  the  nature  of  what  is  fold  in  out' 
{hops  under  the  name  of  Epfom  fall  ;  and  its  bitternefs 
is  of  the  very  fame  kind  with  the  tafte  of  that  fait. 

That  there  are,  however,  bitumens  mixed  in  feveral  places 
with  the  water  of  the  fea,  is  very  certain.  Barbadoes 
tar  is  found  floating  on  the  fea,  being  wafhed  in  great 
quantities  from  the  rocks,  and  count  Marfigli  obferved 
fpiral  filaments  arifing  from  the  furface  of  the  fea  Mar¬ 
mora,  near  Conftantinople,  which  concreted  into  bitu¬ 
men,  exa£lly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  he  obferved  at 
Zant,  flowing  from  the  fides  of  a  bituminous  moun¬ 
tain. 

On  fome  of  the  coafts  of  Italy  they  fkim  off  a  kind  of  li¬ 
quid  bitumen,  or  petroleum,  from  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Some  think  that  ambergris  is  a  bitumen  of  the  fea,  and 
many  travellers  tell  us  of  a  fatty  fubftance  on  the  furface 
of  it,  that  gives  light  in  the  night.  Thefe  various  fub¬ 
ftances  may  impart  various  properties  to  the  fea-water, 
in  fuch  parts  where  they  are  found  to  abound,  and  they 
may  he  common  in  many  places,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  found  in  all,  nor  is  bitumen  a  neceflary  ingredient  in 
fea-water.  Count  Marfigli  has  indeed  proved,  that  a 
fpirit  diflils  from  the  moft  common  of  all  bitumens.  Pit- 
coal  will  give  water  a  bitter  tafte,  but  fea-water  is  not 
yet  proved  to  be  impregnated  with  fuch  a  fpirit.  On  the 
contrary,  when  diftilled,  it  has  no  better  tafte  ;  therefore 
marine  waters  are  not  impregnated  with  fuch  a  volatile 
fpirit,  but  evidently  owe  their  bitterncfs  to  a  fixed  princi¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  pit-coal  cannot  give  this 
tafte,  fince  the  waters  which  iflue  out  from  among  the 
ftrata  of  fea-coal  are  never  found  to  be  bitter,  though 
often  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron. 

All  bitumens  have  this  good  quality  in  their  burning,  that 
they  wiil  do  without  a  wick.  Dr.  Plott  therefore  con¬ 
jectures,  that  the  famous  fepulchral  lamps  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  contrived  of  thefe  bitumens,  particularly  of 
the  liquid  kind,  becaufe  inn y  thing  that  would  require 
a  wick,  would  be  liable  to  its  choaking  up,  and  being 
deftroyed. 

Bitumen,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  the 
asphaltos,  otherwife  called  bitumen  Judaicum. 
Bitumen  Barbadenfe,  fee  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  Hybleanum,  in  Alincralogy,  a  name  given  by 
Boccone  and  others  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  bituminous 
foflil,  which  is  flexile  while  in  the  earth,  a  property  verv 
Angular  in  a  foflil  not  of  the  talcy  kind,  as  this  evidently 
is  not.  It  is  a  ftony  fubftance,  fmelling  like  the  common 
bitumens,  and  compofed  of  a  very  great  number  of  thin 
plates,  laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  one  another.  It 
has  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  is  found,  which  is 
the  Plyblaean  mountains  of  Sicily,  near  Milelli,  neigh¬ 
bouring  upon  the  town  of  Augufta  and  the  ancient  Me- 
gara.  When  burnt  in  a  candle,  the  bituminous  fmell 
is  perceived  very  ftrong  ;  and  the  ftone,  though  when 
firft  taken  up  it  be  flexible  like  paper,  yet  in  time  har¬ 
dens  and  becomes  brittle  like  other  foffils  of  that  lax  con¬ 
fidence.  There  are  found  whole  hillocks  covered  with 
it.  This  does  not  prevent  their  bearing  plants  and  her¬ 
bage,  the  roots  of  the  grafs.  See.  infinuating  themfelves 
between  the  lamina;  of  this  ftone,  and  getting  good  nou- 
rifliment  there.  Phil.  Tranf,  N?  100. 

BITUMINOUS,  fomething  that  relates  to,  or  partakes  of 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  bitumen. 

All  bituminous  bodies  are  offenfive  to  the  head.  Their 
fmell  or  flench  makes  the  epilepsy  difeover  itfelf. 
BIVALVE,  or  Bivalvul  ar,  a  term  ufed  by  the  writers 
of  natural  hiftory,  for  fuch  fliell-fifh  as  have  two  {hells, 
e.  gr.  cockles,  mufcles,  oyfters,  Ac.  which  are  faid  to  be 
of  the  bivalvular  kind. 

Thefe  are  a  lefs  numerous  clafs  than  the  univalves,  and 
have  been  arranged  by  an  accurate  French  writer 
under  fix  genera.  They  are,  1.  The  oysters.  2.  The 
CHAM2E.  3.  The  mytuli,  or  muscles.  4.  The 
cardiform  ftiells.  5.  The  PECTINES,  or  fcallops. 

.  And, 
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And,  6.  The  solens,  or  razor-lhells.  For  the  charac¬ 
ters  and"  {pedes  of  each  of  thefe,  fee  their  feveral  heads, 
oisters,  &c. 

See  a  defcription  of  bivalve  infetffs  by  Mr.  Muller,  in  the 
Phil.  Tanf.  vol  lxi.  part  i.  N°  29, 

Bivalve  is  alfo  applied  to  thefiliqua,  or  feed-pods,  of  fuch 
plants  as  open  their  whole  length  to  difcharge  their  feeds. 
Such  are  peas,  beans,  be.  which  the  botaniils  fay,  have 
bivalve  or  bivalvular  filiqua. 

BIVENTER,  from  bis,  and  venter ,  belly,  in  Anatomy,  a 
denomination  given  to  the  fixth  mufcle  of  the  lower 
javy  ;  being  the  lad  of  thofe  ferving  to  deprefs  or  open 
it :  thus  called,  as  having  two  bellies  for  its  two  extre¬ 
mities,  and  a  tendon  in  the  middle. — See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Myol.)  fig.  2.  n.  2. 

The  biventer  or  digafiricus  has  its  origin  from  a  fciffure 
between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  maftoidal  apophyfis-, 
whence  palling  its  tendon  through  a  hole  in  the  fiylo- 
hyoideus ',  and  an  annular  ligament  of  the  oshyoides,  there 
arife  fome  fibres,  which  join  its  fecond  belly  :  hence, 
growing  fleftiy,  and  returning  upwards,  it  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  lower  jaw. — 
By  this  contrivance  it  is  enabled  to  draw  the  jaw  down¬ 
wards. 

BIUMBRES,  from  bis,  double ,  and  umbra,  fioadow  ;  in 
Geography,  an  appellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,  becaufe  at  two  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  their  (hadows  are  projefted  two  different  ways. 

The  biumbres  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denomi¬ 
nated  AMPHISCII. 

B1XA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  th epolyandria  monogynia  clafs  ; 
ANOTTA,  by  the  French  called  roucou.  Its  chara&ers 
are  thefe:  the  flower  hath  a  double  ferie's  of  petals,  the 
outer  confifting  of  five,  which  are  large,  the  inner  of 
the  fame  number  and  fhape,  but  narrower.  It  hath  a 
great  number  of  brillly  stamina:  in  the  centre  is  fitu- 
ated  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
heart -th  aped  capfule,  covered  with  (harp  bridles,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  valves,  with  one  cell,  and  filled  with  an¬ 
gular  feeds.  We  have  but  one.fpecies  of  this  genus; 
which  mud  be  conftantly  kept  in  a  bark  dove,  or  they 
will  not  thrive  in  England. 

BIZZARRE, Fr.  denoting  cfl/>r/«0KJ,  &c.a  term  ufed  among 
Florifis  for  a  particular  kind  of  carnation,  which  has  its 
flowers  driped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four  colours. 

BIZE,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  call  the  pela- 
mys,  a  fea-fith,  of  the  drape  of  the  tunny,  and  refem- 
bling  the  young  brood  of  that  filh  ;  but  didinguilhable 
by  its  wanting  fcales  in  mod  parts  of  its  body. 

BIZOCHI,  or  Bisochi,  a  feiff  or  branch  of  religious  mi- 
norites,  condemned  by  feveral  popes. 

The  Bizochi  were  alfo  called  fratricelli,  ox  fratres  dcpau- 
pere  vita  ;  fometimes  Bichini ,  or  Bicchini,  and  Beg  u  i  n  s. 
The  name  is  formed  from  bifaccus,  on  account  of  a  double 
budget  or  wallet  wherewith  they  begged  their  living. 
See  BeghaRDI. 

BIZZAKRO,  or  con  Bizzaria,  in  the  Italian  Mufic ,  fig* 
nifies  with  capricious  changes  ;  fometimes  fad,  at  others 
flow,  foft,  drong,  See.  at  the  fancy  of  the  compofer. 
BLACK,  fomething  opake  and  porous,  that  imbibes  all 
the  light  falling  on  it,  refle&s  none,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
hibits  no  colour.  See  Blackness. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  blacks ,  which  pafs  in  com¬ 
merce;  viz.  blue  black,  dyers  black,  painters  black,  German 
black,  ivory  black ,  Spanijh  black,  lamp  black ,  Indian  black, 

Bodies  of  a  black  colour  are  found  more  inflammable,  be¬ 
caufe  the  rays  of  light  falling  on  them  are  not  refle&ed 
outwards,  but  enter  the  body,  and  are  often  refle&ed 
and  refra&ed  within  it,  till  they  be  flifled  and  loft. 
They  are  alfo  found  lighter,  cateris  paribus,  than  white 
bodies,  being  more  porous.  It  may  be  added,  that  cloaths 
dyed  of  this  colour  wear  out  falter  than  thofe  of  any 
other,  becaufe  their  fubdance  is  more  penetrated  and 
corroded  by  the  vitriol  neceffary  to  drike  their  dye,  than 
other  bodies  are  by  the  galls  and  alum  which  fuffice  for 

Thehiflammability  of  black  bodies,  and  their  difpofition 
to  conceive  heat,  beyond  thofe  of  other  colours,  is  eafily 
evinced.  Some  appeal  to  the  experiment  of  a  white 
and  a  black  glove  worn  in  the  fame  fun  ;  the  confequence 
will  be,  a  very  fenfibly  greater  degree  of  heat  in  the  one 
hand  than  the  other.  Others  allege  the  phenomena  of 
burning-glafies,  by  which  black  bodies  are  always  found  to 
kindle  fooneft.  Mr.  Boyle  gives  other  proofs  dill  more 
obvious  :  he  took  a  large  tije,  and  having  whited  over 
one  half  of  its  fupcrfictes,  and  blacked  the  other,  ex- 
pofed  it  to  the  fummer  fun;  where  having  let  it  lie  a 
convenient  time,  he  found,  that  whild  the  whited  part 
remained  dill  cool,  the  black  part  was  grown  very  hot. 
For  farther  fatisfa&ion,  the  fame  author  has  fometimes 
left  on  the  fuiface  of  the  tile  a  part  retaining  its  native 
red,  and  expofing  all  to  the  fun,  has  found  the  latter  to 
Vol.  I.  N°  40. 
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have  contracted  a  heat  in  comparifon  of  the  white  part} 
but  inferior  to  that  of  the  black. 

So  alfo  on  his  expofing'  two  pieces  of  filk,  one  white} 
the  other  black,  in  the  fame  window  to  the  fun,  he  often 
found  the  latter  confiderably  heated,  when  the  former 
has  remained  cool.  It  is  obfervable  likewife,  that  rooms 
hung  with  black  are  not  only  darker,  but  warmer  than 
others.  Boyle’s  Works  abridg.  tom.  i.  p.  144.  and 
tom.  ii.  p.  36. 

To  all  which  mdy  be  added,  that  a  virtuofo  of  unfuf- 
pedted  credit  allured  Mr.  Boyle,  that,  in  a  hot  climate, 
he  had,  by  carefully  blackening  the  {hells  of  eggs,  and 
expofing  them  to  the  fun,  feen  them  thereby  well 
roaded  in  a  diort  time. 

Dr.  Watfoh  of  Cambridge  covered  the  bulb  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  a  black  coating  of  Indian  ink  ;  in  confe- 
quetlce  of  which,  the  mercury  rofe  ten  degtees.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part.  i.  p.  40. 

Black  cloaths  heat  more,  and  dry  fooner  in  the  fun  than 
white  cloaths.  Black  is  a  bad  colour  for  cloaths  in  hot 
climates  ;  but  a  fit  colour  for  the  linings  of  ladies  dim¬ 
mer  hats.  Dr.  Franklin’s  Experiments,  Obfervations, 
&c.  5th  edit.  p.  483,  &  feq.  He  obferves  alfo,  ihid. 
p.  382,  that  a  chimney  painted  black,  when  expofed  to 
the  fun,  will  draw  more  drongly. 

Black,  in  matters  of  drefs,  is  the  didinguifliing  habit  of 
church-men  and  mourners. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  the  common  people  among  the 
Romans  were  clothed  in  black  ;  whence  the  denomina¬ 
tion  given  them  of  turba  pullata. 

Black,  in  Heraldry,  is  properly  called  sable. 

Black,  in  the  Manege.  —  A  horfe  of  a  deep,  Aiming,  and 
lively  black  is  called  a  black-inore,  or  coal-black .  Horfes 
black  all  over  are  commonly  reckoned  dull  and  melan¬ 
choly  ;  but  a  white  foot,  or  dar  in  the  forehead,  gives 
them  a  degree  of  fprightlinefs.  The  Spamdi  gravity  is 
faid  to  be  bed  pleafed  with  thofe  entirely  black. 

Black,  blue,  is  the  coal  of  fome  kind  of  wood,  or  other 
vegetable  matter :  the  belt  lore  is  faid  to  be  made  of 
vine-dalks  and  tendrils. 

Black,  bone,  is  made  of  the  bones  of  bullocks,  cows,  be. 
well  burnt  and  ground.  To  be  good,  it  mud  be  toft 
and  friable,  of  a  glofly  cad,  It  is  in  confiderable  ufe, 
though  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  ivory  black.  . 

>The  invention  of  bone  or  ivory  black  is  attributed  to 
Apelles.  Pi  in.  Hid.  Nat.  fib.  xxxv.  cap.  5. 

Black,  dyers,  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  and  mother  colours 
ufed  in  dying;  and  given  differently,  according  to  the 
diffelrent  quality  and  value  of  the  duff's  to  be  dyed. 

Green  vitriol  (trikes  a  black  colour  with  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents,  and  hence  it  is  the  bafis  of  the  black  dye  for-  cloth, 
leather,  hats,  &c.  And  as  folutions  of  iron  with  gads, 
&c.  produce  the  fame  colour,  a  method  is  derived  from 
,  hence  of  didinguifliing  the  minuted  portions  of  iron  in 
mineral  waters,  See.  Neumann. 

For  broad  cloths,  fine  ratines,  and  druggets  &c.  they 
ufe  woad  and  indigo;  the  goodnefs  of  the  colour  confids 
in  there  not  being  above  fix  pounds  of  indigo  to  a  ball  of 
woad,  when  the  latter  begins  to  cad  its  blue  flower  ; 
and,  in  its  not  being  heated  for  ufe  above  twice.  — Thus 
blued,  the  Huff  is  boiled  with  alum,  or  tartar,  then 
madbered  ;  and,  ladiy,  the  black  given  with  galls,  cop¬ 
peras,  and  fumac.  —  To  bind  it,  and  prevent  its  fmear- 
ing  in  ufe,  the  duffs  are  to  be  well  floured  in  the 
fulling-mill,  when  white,  and  well  waflied  afterwards. 
For  duffs  of  lefs  value,  it  is  diffident  they  be  well  blued 
with  woad,  and  blacked  with  galls  and  copperas  :  bur  no 
duff'  can  be  regularly  dyed  from  white  into  black,  without 
palling  through  the  intermediate  blue. 

Yet  there  is  a  colour  called  coal  black,  or  Jefiuit' s  black , 
prepared  of  the  fame  ingredients  as  the  former,  and 
fufiicient  of  itfclf  without  the  blue  dye.  Here  the  drugs 
are  diffolved  in  water  that  had  boiled  four  hours,  and 
dood  to  cool  till  the  hand  would  bear  it;  then  the  duff 
is  dipped  in  it,  and  again  taken  out  fix  or  eight  times. 
Softie  even  prefer  this  black  to  the  other. —This  method 
of  dying  black  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  to  have  been  praQifed  in  their  houfes,  where 
they  retained  numbers  of  dyers. 

By  23  El.  c.  9.  nothing  of  the  nature  of  cloth  fliall  be 
maddered  for  a  black,  except  it  be  fird  grounded  with 
woad  only,  or  with  woad  and  anele  [blue  ind.J  unlefs 
the  madder  be  put  in  with  fumac  or  galls  ;  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  value  of  the  thing  dyed  :  provided  it  fliall 
be  lawful  to  dye  any  manner  of  gall  black,  and  fumac 
black  {yplain  black 1  wherein  no  madder  dial!  be  ufed. 
Logwood  ftrikes  a  black  with  chalybeate  folutions,  and 
is  employed  with  ihoie  liquors  for  daining  wood  black, 
as  picture- frames,  be.  With  the  addition  of  galls,  it 
is  ufed  for  dying  cloth  and  hats  black.  Neumann’s 
Works,  p.  385.  This  black  colour  is  not  permanent, 
though  beautiful,  any  more  than  the  natural  violet  dye 
of  the  log -wood. 

6  E  Black, 
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Black,  earth,  is  a  kind  of  coal  found  in  the  ground, 
which,  well  pounded,  is  ufed  by  painters  in  frefco. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  blacic  made  of  filver  and  lead, 
ufed  to  fill  up  the  drokes  and  cavities  of  things  engraved. 

Black,  German  or  Frankfort ,  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine 
burnt,  then  waflied  in  water,  and  ground  in  mills  for 
that  purpofe,  together  with  ivory  or  peach-dones  burnt.. 
This  black  makes  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  rolling- 
prefs-printers  ink.  It  is  ordinarily  brought  from  Frank¬ 
fort,  Mentz,  or  Strafbourg,  either  in  lumps  or  powder. 
That  made  in  France  is  more  valued  than  that  of 
Germany. 

Black,  harts ,  that  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  ex¬ 
tracting  the  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  hartfiiorn.  1  his  refi- 
due  being  ground  up  with  water,  makes  a  black  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  ivory. 

Black,  ivory ,  is  made  of  ivory  burnt  or  charred,  ordina¬ 
rily  between  two  crucibles  well  luted;  which,  being 
thus  rendered  perfectly  black ,  and  in  fcales,  is  ground 
in  water,  and  made  into  troches,  or  little  cakes,  ufed 
by  the  painters  ;  as  alfo  by  the  jewellers  to  blacken  the 
bottom  or  ground  of  the  collets,  wherein  they  fet  dia¬ 
monds  to  give  them  their  teint  or  foil.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  foaking  the  chips  or  (having  of  ivory  in  hot  linleed 
oil,  before  it  is  charred. 

There  are  particular  machines  and  contrivances  for 
burning  the  ivory  for  thefe  purpofes,  by  which  the  colour 
is  rendered  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  coal  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  diftillation.  Neumann. 

The  goodnefs  of  ivory  black  may  be  perceived  by  its  ful- 
nefs,  w  ithout  a  blue  cad;  and  by  the  finenefs  ol  the  powder. 

Bl  ack,  lamp,  or  Lam  Black,  originally  perhaps  the  foot 
collected  from  lamps,  is  generally  prepared  by  melting  and 
purifying  refin  or  pitch  in  iron  veflels  ;  then  fetting  fire 
to  it  under  a  chimney,  or  other  place  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  lined  a-top  with  (beep  (kins,  or  thick  linen  cloth, 
to  receive  the  vapour  or  fmoak,  which  is  the  black  :  in 
which  manner  they  prepare  vad  quantities  of  it  at  Paris. 
In  England  it  is  ordinarily  prepared  from  the  refinous 
and  fatty  parts  of  woods,  burnt  under  a  kind  of  tent, 
which  receives  it;  but  the  greated  part  is  brought  (rom 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  is  frequently  obtained 
not  from  pure  refin  or  pitch,  but  from  the  dregs;  and 
pieces  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  feparated  in  preparing 
them.  The  drofi  left  on  (training  the  refin  is  burnt  for 
lamp  black,  in  a  low  oven,  from  which  the  fmoak  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  long  pafl'age  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having 
an  aperture  in  the  top,  upon  which  is  fadened  a  large 
fack.  The  foot  concretes  partly  in  the  fack,  and, partly 
in  the  chamber  and  canal. 

It  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  particularly  in  the  printers 
ink  ;  for  which  it  is  mixed  with  oils  of  turpentine  and 
linfeed,  all  boiled  together. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  this  black  takes  fire  very  readily, 
and  when  on  fire  is  very  difficultly  extinguilhed  :  the 
bed  method  of  putting  it  out  is  with  wet  linen,  hay,  or 
draw  ;  for  water  alone  will  not  do  it. 

There  is  a  finer  and  brighter  kind  of  lamp  or  candle  black 
procured  from  the  fumes  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  gathered 
by  a  proper  receptacle  placed  in  manner  of  a  canopy 
over  the  luminary,  and  wdped  or  brudied  off ;  but  it  is 
not  procured  in  quantity  fufficient  for  ordinary  ufe. 

A  glafs  tube  clofely  filled  with  lamp  black  has  been  found 
to  conduct  a  confiderable  charge  cf  eleddricity  indanta- 
neoufly^  and  with  fcarce  any  explofion.  But  a  coating 
of  this  fubdance  mixed  with  tar  or  oil  is  a  perfect  non- 
condufilor,  and  has  proved  a  prefervative  from  lightning 
by  repelling  the  ele&ric  matter  from  thofe  parts  of  the 
mads  of  diips  which  have  been  covered  with  it. 

Black,  foot ,  or  chimney,  is  a  poor  colour  ;  but  ready  for 
painting  black  draperies  in  oil.  See  Soot. 

Black,  Spanijh,  fo  called,  becaufe  fird  invented  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  mod  of  it  bought  from  them  ;  is  no  other 
than  burnt  cork  ufed  in  various  works,  paiticularly 
among  painters. 

Black,  Indian ;  fee  Indian  Ink. 

Black,  curriers ,  fignifies  a  teint  or  dye  laid  on  tanned 
leather;  of  which  there  are  ufually  two;  the  fird  made 
of  galls,  alegre,  and  old  iron  ;  the  fecoad  of  galis,  cop  ¬ 
peras,  and  gum  Arabic.  See  Currying. 

Black  aft-,  the  (latute  of  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  is  commonly 
called  the  Waltham  black  aid,  becaufe  it  was  occafioned 
by  the  devadations  committed  near  Waltham  in  Eifiex, 
by  perfons  in  difguife,  or  with  their  faces  blacked.  By 
this  datute  it  is  enacted,  that  perfons  hunting  armed  and 
difguifed,  and  killing  or  dealing  deer,  or  robbing  war¬ 
rens,  or  dealing  fifli  out  of  any  river,  &c.  or  any  per¬ 
fons  unlawfully  hunting  in  his  majedy’s  foreds,  See.  or 
breaking  down  the  head  of  any  fidi-pond,  or  killing,  See. 
of  cattle,  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  fetting  fire  to  houfe, 
barn,  or  wood,  or  (hooting  at  any  perfon,  or  fending 
letters,  either  anonymous  or  figned  with  a  fictitious 
name,  demanding  money,  Sec.  or  refcuing  fuck  offend- 
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ers,  are  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This 
act  is  made  perpetual  by  31  Geo.  II.  c  42.  See  farther 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c,  15.  Blackdone’s 
Comm,  vol .  iv.  p.  144.  208.  232.  244. 

Black- berry,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  the  rasp -berry. 

Bl  ACK-bird,  mcrula ,  in  Ornithology ,  a  bird  of  the  turduS 
or  thrufh  kind,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies; 

1.  The  common  kind,  well  known  in  our  hedges.,  2. 
The  kind  called  the  passer  folitarius,  or  folitarv  fparrow. 
3.  The  ueruleus ,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  4.  The 
Brafilian  black  bird,  remarkable  lor  the  fhorttiefs  and 
crookednefs  of  its  beak,  and  for  its  remarkably  beautiful 
colours.  Irs  tail  and  wings  are  black,  and  the  red  of  its 
body  of  a  fine  beautiful  deep  red.  Its  legs  and  feet  are 
black,  or  of  a  brownifli  grey.  Its  wing-feathers  alfo 
have  fome  (light  variegation  of  red.  5.  The  merula 
rofca ,  or  rofe-coloured  black-bird ;  this  is  fmailerthan  the 
common  kind,  and  its  back,  bread,  and  wings  are  of  a 
pale  red  or  damafle  rofe-colour.  Irs  wings  and  tail  black. 
6.  The  red-breaded  Indian  black-bird,  called  by  the 
Brafilians  jacapu.  7.  The  merula  torquata,  or  ring 
amzhll.  Bcfide  thefe  there  is  the  merula  montana , 
or  common  amzell  :  and  the  merula  bicolor  :  and  two 
other  birds,  called  merula  congener cs,  deferibed  by  Al- 
drovandus,  but  not  now  known.  See  Tab.  of  Birds , 
N°  29,  30. 

The  mufic  of  the  black-bird  is  not  its  only  valuable  qua¬ 
lity  ;  lor  it  is  a  very  delicate  bird  for  rhe  table.  It 
builds  its  ned  in  woods,  very  eailv  in  the  fpring,  often 
in  March,  while  the  fnow  is  on  the  ground.  It  gene¬ 
rally  chootes  the  dumps  of  trees,  or  thick  hedges,  for 
the  place.  The  outlide  of  the  lied  is  made  of  dry  grafs, 
dicks,  and  the  fibres  of  loots  of  tiers  ;  the  infide  is 
lined  with  clay,  and  formed  fo  round,  that  art  cannot 
mend  it.  They  build  three  or  four  times  in  the  year, 
and  even  oftenei  th  .n  that,  ii  their  nells  are  taken  early 
irom  them.  The  young  ones  may  be  eafily  railed  with 
any  kind  of  meat.  It  lings  three  or  fi>ur  months  in  the 
year  :  the  note  is  loud,  and  not  very  agretble  ;  but  may 
be  much  improved  by  teaching. 

Black- books,  a  name  given  to  thofe  which  treat  of  eo- 
mancy,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  nigromancy. 

The  black -book  of  the  Englidi  monaderies  was  a  detail 
of  the  fcandalous  enormities  pra£bfed  in  religious  houf  s, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  vifitors  under  k'ng  Henry  V ill. 
to  blacken  them,  and  thus  haden  their  diffolution. 

Black -canons,  a  name  given  to  the  regular  canons  of  St. 
Auguftine,  who  wore  a  black  mantle  over  their  furplice, 
by  way  of  didinftion  from  the  Prcemonjlratenfes. 

Black  cap ,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  many  counties  of  England  to  the  pewit,  a  bird 
of  the  gull-kind. 

Black-c«/>  is  alfo  the  common  Englidi  name  for  the  par  us 
paluftris ,  or  marfii-TiTMOosE. 

Bl  ACK-rap,  or  motacilla  alricapilla  of  Linnaeus,  is  one  of 
the  fmalled  birds:  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  is 
black,  but  in  the  female  of  a  dull  dud-colour;  and  they 
are  thus  didinguilfied.  This  is  a  bird  of  pafl'age.  It 
fings  finely,  with  a  full,  fwcet,  deep,  loud,  wild  pipe  : 
its  drains  are  (liort,  and  motions  defultory.  Its  notes 
are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  of  our  feathered  warblers, 
the  nightingale  excepted  :  and  it  is  therefore  called  in 
Norfolk  the  mock-nightingale. 

Black  chalk  ;  fee  Chalk. 

Black -diver,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  duck  very  common  about  the  coads  of  Lancafhire, 
Yoikflfire,  and  fome  other  counties,  and  called  more 
generally  the  scoter.  It  is  all  over  black. 

Bl ACK-ears,  or  black-eared  cat;  fee  S 1 G A H  gufh* 

Black -earth,  terra  nigra,  denotes  the  natural  mould  or 
loam.  See  Soil,  Sec. 

Black  eunuchs,  in  the  cudoms  of  Eadern  nations,  are 
Ethiopians  callrated,  to  whom  their  princes  commonly 
commit  the  care  of  their  women.  See  Eunuch. 

Black -eye,  hypofphagma ,  in  Afedicine,  a  fufFufion  of  blood 
on  the  tunica  adnata  turning  livid,  occafioned  by  a  blow. 
See  Ecchymosis. 

BLACic-q-f  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  germ  in  beans, 
which  the  Remans  called  hilum. 

Black- fryers,  a  name  given  to  the  Dominican  order, ' 
called  alfo  Predicants  and  Preaching  fryers  ;  in  France, 
Jacobins. 

Black -game,  in  Zoology,  a  common  Englifli  name  for  the 
urozallus  or  tetrao  minor ,  called  alfo  the  grouse. 

Black  glafs,  fee  Glass. 

BcACK-grafs,  a  fpecies  of  American  grafs,  growing  in 
meadows  which  border  on  tide-rivers,  well  fupplied  alfo 
with  frelh  water;  for  a  mixture  both  of  frefn  and  fait 
water  leems  10  be  necefl'ary  for  its  prolific  vegetation. 
Its  feeds  are  fmali,  like  thofe  of  tobacco  ;  its  colour  a 
deep  green  ;  and  it  affords  from  three  to  four  tons  of 
hay  bv  the  acie.  1  his  kind  of  grafs  thrives  bed  on  a 
clay  or  (hong  loam  ;  nor  is  the  vicinity  of  fait  water  ab- 

folutely 
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folutely  neceflary.  The  feeds  have  been  lately  brought 
over  into  England,  and  diilributed  for  trial  in  proper 
foils. 

Black -jack,  or  Blend,  is  a  mineral  called  alfo falfe  ga¬ 
lena,  and  blinde,  &c. 

Black -land,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  by  which  the  hufbamfi 
men  denote  a  particular  fort  of  clayey  foil,  which  how¬ 
ever,  they  know  more  by  its  other  properties  than  by  its 
colour,  which  is  rarely  any  thing  like  a  true  black,  and 
often  but  a  pale  grey.  This,  however  pale  when  dry, 
always  blackens  by  means  of  rains;  and  when  ploughed 
up  at  thefe  feafons,  it  flicks  to  the  plough-fhares,  and 
the  more  it  is  wrought,  the  muddier  and  dulkier-co- 
loured  it  appears.  This  fort  of  foil  always  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  fand,  and  ufually  a  great  number  of 
fmall  white  ftones. 

Black-Zcaz/;  fee  Lead. 

Black -leather,  is  that  which  has  palled  the  curriers  hands, 
where,  from  the  ruiTet  as  it  was  left  by  the  tanners,  it  is 
become  black,  by  having  been  fcored  and  rubbed  three 
times  on  the  grain-fide  with  copperas-water. 

Black-/^,  a  name  given  in  Leiceflerlhire  to  a  difeafe 
frequent  among  calves  and  fheep.  It  is  a  kind  of  jelly, 
which  fettles  in  their  legs,  and  often  in  the  neck,  be¬ 
tween  the  fkin  and  flefli. 

BLACK-wa/7,  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or 
other  matter,  anciently  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
in  Weflmorland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
Durham,  to  divers  perfons  inhabiting  on  or  near  the 
borders,  being  men  of  name,  and  allied  with  others  in 
thofe  parts,  known  to  be  great  robbers  and  fpoil-takers ; 
in  order  to  be  by  them  freed  and  prote£led  from  any  pil¬ 
lage.  Prohibited  by  43  El.  c.  13.  . 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  much  eontefled,  yet  there  is 
ground  to  hold  the  word  black  to  he  here  a  corruption  of 
blank  or  white,  and  confequently  to  fignify  a  rent  paid  in 
a  fmall  copper  coin  called  blanks.  This  may  receive 
fome  light  from  a  phrafe  flill  ufed  in  Picardy,  where 
fpeaking  of  a  perfon  who  has  not  a  fingle  halfpenny,  they 
fay,  il  n  a  pas  une  blanque  maille. 

Bl  AQK-monks  a  denomination  given  to  the  benedictins, 
called  in  Latin  nigri  monachi ,  or  nigromonaebi ;  fometimes 
ordo  nigrorum ,  the  order  of  blacks. 

BLACK-oa/r;  fee  Oats. 

Black -procejjion,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers,  that  which  is 
made  in  black  habits,  and  with  black  enfigns  and  orna¬ 
ments.  See  Procession. 

Anciently  at  Malta  there  was  a  black-procejjlon  every 
Friday,  where  the  whole  clergy  walked  with  their  faces 
covered  with  a  black  veil. 

Bl  ACVL-rcnts,  the  fame  with  bl  ACK-wzai/,  fuppofed  to  be 
rents  formerly  paid  in  provifions  and  flefh,  not  in  ipecie. 

BlACK-rod — Gentleman-ufher  of  the  BLACK-rW,  is  the 
chief  gentleman-ufher  to  the  king,  called  in  the  black- 
book,  Lator  virga  nigra,  &  hajtianus  ;  and  ellewhere, 
i)irga  bajulus . 

J-I is  duty  is  to  bear  the  rod  before  the  king  at  the  fead 
of  St.  George  at  Windfor  ;  he  has  alfo  the  keeping  of 
the  chapter-houfe  door,  when  a  chapter  of  the  older  of 
the  garter  is  fitting;  and,  in  time  of  parliament,  attends 
the  houfe  of  peers.  His  badge  is  a  black-rod,  with  a  lien 
in  gold  a-top.  This  rod  has  the  authority  of  a  mace  : 
•and  to  his  cuftody  all  peers  quedioned  for  any  crime  are 
fjrft  committed. 

Bl  ACK-row  grains,  a  fpecies  of  iron-done  or  ore  found  in 
the  mines  about  Dudley  in  Stafforddure. 

Black  -funds’,  fee  Sands. 

Black  fealing-wax  ;  fee  W AX. 

V>LACK-Jbecp,  in  the  Oriental  Hi/lory,  the  enfign  or  dandard 
of  a  race  of  Turkmans  fettled  in  Armenia  and  Mefopota- 
mia  ;  hence  called  the  dynajly  of  the  black-jheep. 

Black -Jiains-,  fee  Staining. 

BLACK-Jlones  and  gems,  according  to  Dr.  Woodward,  owe 
their  colour  to  a  mixture  of  tin  in  their  compofition. 
Black ■  drakes,  a  range  of  planks  immediately  above  the 
wales  in  a  (hip’s  fide:  they  are  always  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  lamp -black. 

BhACK-thorn,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  the  prunus.  See 

Plum -tree.  ... 

Black- tin,  in  Aimer alogy,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
tin-ore  when  dreded,  damped,  and  wafhed  ready  for 
the  blowing-houfe,  or  to  be  melted  into  metal.  I  hil. 

Tranf.  N"  69.  p.  2 1 1 0.  . 

It  is  prepared  into  this  date  by  means  of  beating  and 
wafhing;  and  when  it  has  palled  through  feveral  bud¬ 
dies  or  wafhing-troughs,  it  is  taken  up  in  form  ot  a 
black  powder,  like  fine  fand,  called  black-T  1 N. 

Black  vamiJJo ;  fee  Varnish. 

Black  vegetable  juice ;  fee  Anacardium. 

Bl  -.cK-whytlof,  in  our  old  writers,  bread,  of  a  middle 
finenefs  betwixt  white  and  brown,  called  in  fome  parts 
ravel-bread. 


In  religious  houfes,  it  was  the  bread  made  for  ordinary 
gueds,  and  didinguifhed  from  their  houlhold  loaf,  or 
panis  conventualis,  which  was  pure  manchet,  of  white 
bread. 

Bl  ACK-work,  iron  wrought  by  the  black-fmith  ;  tints  called 
by  way  of  oppofition  to  that  wrought  by  w’nite-fmiths. 

Black  of  charcoal ;  fee  Charcoal. 

Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  Eagle ,  Hellebore,  Money, 
Order,  Star ;  fee  the  feveral  fubllantives. 

BLACKING  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  factitious  black,  as 
lamp  black,  fhoe-BLACK,  &c.  A  mixture  of  ivory  or 
lamp-black  with  linfeed  oil,  makes  the  common  oil 
blacking.  For  a  diining  blacking,  fmall-beer  or  water  is 
ufed  inllead  of  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  pint  to 
an  ounce  of  the  ivory-black.  With  the  addition  of  half  aii 
ounce  ot  brown  fugav,  and  as  much  gum  Arabic.  The 
white  of  an  egg,  fubdituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the 
black  more  fhining  ;  but  is  fuppofed  to  hurt  the  leather, 
and  make  it  apt  to  crack. 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a  black  body;  or  a  colour 
ariiing  from  fuch  a  texture  and  fituation  of  the  fuperficial 
parts  of  the  body,  as  does',  as  it  were,  deaderi,  or  rather 
abforb,  the  fight  falling  on  it,  without  reflecling  any, 
or  very  little  of  it,  to  the  eye. 

In  which  fenfe,  blacknefs  dands  dire£lly  oppofed  to 
whitenefs  ;  which  confifts  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts,  as 
indifferently  reflects  all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what 
colour  foever  they  be. 

Detcartes,  fays  Dr.  Priedley,  though  mid.ikeri  with  re-4 
fpe£t  to  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  yet  didingujdies 
judly  between  black  and  white,  obferving,  that  black  fuf- 
focates  and  extinguillies  the  light  that  falls  upon  >t  ;  but 
that  white  refledls  them.  This,  adds  the  hidorian  of 
phitofophy,  is  the  fird  didindl  account  I  have  met  with 
of  this  fenfible  hypothefis.  Hid.  of  Vifion,  p.  127  and 
143,  & c. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  fhews,  that  for  the 
production  of  black  colours,  the  corpufcles  mud  be  lefs 
than  thofe  which  exhibit  any  other  colours;  becaufe, 
where  the  fizes  of  the  component  particles  are  greater, 
there  is  too  much  light  reflected  to  conditure  this  co¬ 
lour  ;  but,  if  there  be  a  little  lefs  than  is  requilite  to  re¬ 
flect  the  white,  and  very  faint  blue  of  the  fird  order, 
they  will  refledt  fo  little  light,  as  to  appear  intenfely 
black  ;  and  yet  may,  perhaps,  refledt  it  varioufly  to  and 
fro  within  them  fo  long,  till  it  happen  to  be  ttifled  and 
lod ;  by  which  means  they  will  appear  black  in  all  pofi- 
tions  of  the  eye,  without  any  tranfparency. 

And  from  hence  it  appears,  why  fire,  and  pu'refaction, 
by  dividing  the  particles  of  fubdances,  turn  them  black: 
why  fmall  quantities  of  black  fubdances  impart  their  co¬ 
lours  very  freely,  and  intenfely,  to  other  fubdances,  to 
which  they  are  applied  ;  the  minute  particles  of  thefe, 
by  reafon  of  their  very  great  number,  eafily  overfpread- 
ing  the  grofs  particles  of  others.  Hence  alfo  appears, 
why  glafs,  ground  very  elaborately  with  fand,  on  a  cop¬ 
per  plate,  till  it  be  well  polilhed,  makes  the  fand,  toge¬ 
ther  with  what  by  rubbing  is  worn  off  from  the  glafs 
and  copper,  become  very  black  ;  and  why  black  fuh- 
dances  do,  fooned  of  all  others,  become  hot  in  the  fun’s 
light,  and  burn  (which  effect  may  proceed  partly  from, 
the  multitude  of  refractions  in  a  little  room,  and  partly 
from  the  eafy  commotion  of  fuch  very  fmall  particles) : 
alfo,  why  blacks  are  ufually  a  little  inclined  towards  a 
bluilh  colour;  for,  that  they  are  fo,  may  be  feen  by  il¬ 
luminating  white  paper  with  light  reflecling  from  black 
fubdances,  where  the  paper  will  ulually  appear  of  a 
bluidi  white  -,  and  the  reafon  is,  that  black  borders  on 
the  obfeure  blue  of  the  fird  order  of  colours;  and  there¬ 
fore  refledls  more  rays  of  that  colour  than  of  any 
other. 

BLACKS,  Negroes :  a  people,  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
their  fkin.  — For  the  reafon  of  their  colour,  and  the 
commerce  of  them,  fee  Negro. 

Blacks,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  affociation  of  difor- 
derly  and  ill-defigning  perfons,  formerly  herding  chiefly 
about  Waltham  in  Eflex,  who  dedroyed  deer,  robbed 
fidi-pons,  ruined  timber,  &c. — See  Black  a£t. 

BLADDER,  in  Anotcmy ,  a  thin  expanded  membranous 
body,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  ferving  as  a 
receptacle  of  fome  juice,  or  of  fome  liquid  excrement; 
from  whence  it  takes  various  denominations,  as  urine- 
bladder,  gall-bladder,  &c. 

Bladder,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  veffel,  which 
ferves  as  a  receptacle  of  the  urine  of  animals,  alter  its  fe- 
cretion  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  didindlion,  the 
urinary  bladder,  vejica  urinaria . 

The  bladder  is  fituated  in  the  pelves  of  the  abdomen’,  in 
men  immediately  on  the  reflum  ;  in  women,  in  the  va¬ 
gina  uteri  :  its  figure  in  quadrupeds  refembles  a  pear, 
with  the  bafis  upwards  ;  but  in  htunan  bodies  the  lower 
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part  Is  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  upper ;  and  Its  orifice, 
or  neck,  placed  Tideways,  while  the  fundus ,  or  bottom, 
which  in  a  human  bladder  is  very  broad,  refts  either  on 
the  rcflum ,  or  the  vagina  uteri. — It  is  faltened  to  the 
navel  by  the  urachus  degenerated  into  a  ligament,  its 
Tides  to  the  umbilical  arteres,  and  its  neck  to  the  :n 
teftinum  return  in  women. 

The  bladder  is  corripofed  of  three  coats  ;  the  firfl  a  co¬ 
vering,  of  the  peritonaeum  ;  the  fecond  confilts  of  mulcular 
fibres,  which  run  irregularly  feveral  ways ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  full  of  wrinkles  for  facilitating  its  dila¬ 
tation,  is  both  glandulous  and  nervous.  —  Its  glands  fe- 
parate  a  vifcous  and  {limy  matter,  which  defends  the 
bladder  from  the  acrimony  of  the  falts  in  the  mine. 
Around  its  neck  there  goes  a  fmall  mtijcle,  eal'ed 
fphinfler  vejicce,  which  contrafls  the  orifice  of  the  bladder , 
to  prevent  the  urine  from  dripping  involuntary,  or  till 
it  thruft  open  the  paflage,  by  the  contraction  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  coat  ef  the  bladder,  which  is  therefore  called  de- 
trufor  urines. 

Though  the  urinary  bladder  be  naturally  fingle,  yet  there 
have  been  infiances  of  nature’s  varying  from  her  (elf  in 
this  particular.  The  bladder  of  the  famous  Cafaubon, 
upon  diflebting  his  body  alter  his  death,  was  found  to 
be  double  ;  and,  in  the  Philolophical  Traniadlions,  we 
have  an  account  of  a  triple  bladder  found  in  the  body  of  a 
gentleman,  who  had  long  been  ill,  and  no  one  could 
guefs  the  caufe. 

As  to  the  figure  and  (ituation  of  the  human  bladder ,  Mr. 
Wcitbrecht  has  given  a  better  defeription  ot  them  than 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  common  fyftems..  Vid.  Med. 
EfT.  Edinb.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  280.  p-  12  1  r. 

The  difeafes  to  which  the  bladder  is  fubject  are  ulcers, 
wounds,  defeents  or  ruptures,  preternatural  contents, 
particularly  ftones  and  gravel,  fchirrhus,  palfies,  inflam¬ 
mations  of  its  neck,  &c.  To  thefe  difeafes  may  be 
added  incontinence  of  urine. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  bladder  has  been  known  to 
come  away  with  the  urine,  without  any  great  danger. 
Mr.  Rohault  gives  an  account,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  patient  he  had,  who,  after  a 
very  violent  ftoppage  of  urine,  voided  with  fome  pain  a 
piece  of  a  membrane  of  an  inch  fquare.  'Three  or  four 
days  afterwards,  the  patient  felt  fomething  again  obftruch 
the  paflage  ;  and  as  it  came  neaier  the  end  of  the  urethra , 
he  at  length  took  hoid  of  it,  and  drew  out  a  larger  piece 
of  the  fame  fort  of  membrane.,  Some  time  after  this,  in 
{training  violently  in  difeharging  his  urine,  he  voided 
thre£  other  fuch  pieces,  which  together,  according  to 
Mr.  Rohault’s  judgment,  could  not  make  lefs  than  two 
thirds  of  the  interiral  membrane  of  the  whole  bladder  ; 
and  in  effetl  it  was  plain,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  whole  internal  membrane  had  gradually  de¬ 
tached  itfelf  from  the  external  one,  and  made  its  way 
out  by  the  urethra.  After  the  whole  was  thus  difeharg- 
ed,  the  urine  found  no  ftoppage;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
what  had  before  flopped  its  paflage,  was  no  other  than 
the  pieces  of  this  membrane  falling  before,  or  blocking 
up  the  urethra.  The  pieces  of  the  membrane,  when 
examined,  appeared  to  have  all  their  blood-veffels  in 
their  natural  fize  ;  and  the  urine,  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  having  never  been  tinged  with  blood,  is  a 
proof,  that  the  membrane  detached  itfelf  naturally,  not 
by  violence.  The  patient,  after  this,  was  wholly  cured 
of  his  complaint ;  but  had  a  fmall  incontinence  of  urine 
attending  him,  which  was  plainly  owing  to  the  fphinc- 
ter’s  having  been  weakened,  by  being,  as  well  as  the 
bladder ,  divefted  of  its  membranes.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc. 
17H-  , 

The  operations  performed  on  the  bladder  are  chiefly  fec- 
tion,  and  extraction  of  the  ftone ;  to  which  may  be 
adder!  injection,  dilatation,  the  application  of  litlion- 
triptic  diuretics,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N'  236.  p.  15, 
feq.  where  Hippocrates’s  aphorifm,  that  the  fections  of 
the  bladder  are  always  mortal,  is  defended  ;  and  the  bell 
method  of  extracting  the  stone  out  of  the  bladder, 
efpecially  in  women,  is  fliewn  to  be  by  a  gradual  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  urethra.  Seealfo  H i ft.  Acad.  Scienc. ann.  1720. 
p.  33.  where  the  great  impediments  to  the  diflolution  of 
the  ftone  in  the  bladder  by  lithon t ri p tics,  are  reprefent- 
ed  to  be  the  medicine’s  not  continuing  long  enough  ' in 
the  bladder ,  and  its  being  altered  by  the  urine. 

The  urinary  bladders  of  brutes  are  differently  contrived 
from  the  Human  bladder ,  and  from  each  other,  accord¬ 
ing  10  the  itruCture,  ceconomy,  and  manners^  of  living 
of  eatli  creature. 

Birds  are  ufually  fa  id  to  he  without  bladders,  as  being 
without  urine;  yet  does  not  this  hold  umverfallv;  ft  nee 
in  an  oftrich  d  1  fleet  ed  by  the  French  academy,  a  bladder 
was  found  fituate  at  the  extremity  of  the  reftum,  big 
enough  to  hold  both  fills,  and  in  it  eight  ounces  of 
urine. 

Many  have  alfo  denied  a  bladder  of  urine  to  fi flies ;  but 


the  more  exaCt  obfervers  find  this  part  in  ail,  at  Iedft; 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifiiy  kind.  Phil.  Tranf.  N'  1784 
Tortoiies,  Ariftotle  obferves,  have  Lrge  bladders .  and 
they  need  fuch;  fince  being  covered  with  a  thick  (hell, 
and  having  no  pores  or  perfpirative  vefieis  whereby 
to  carry  off  their  moifture,  it  is  retained  within  them, 
and  accumulated  in  the  bladder  of  urine. 

In  the  lion,  the  bladder  is  fmall,  as  is  the  kidney;  for1 
that  creature  rarely  drinks  ;  infomuch  that  Afbeitus  af¬ 
firms  the  temale  does  not  fuekle  her  young,  as  having  no 
milk.  ° 

Bladders,  when  below  a  certain  magnitude,  are  more 
ufually  denominated  by  the  diminutive  vehicles,  vcficultz , 
Ol  thefe  we  meet  with  many  forts  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world;  fome  natural,  as  in  the  lungs, 
efpecially  of  frogs,  and  as  fome  alfo  imagine,  in  the 
muicles  ;  others  morbid  or  preternatural,  as  the  hy  da- 
tides,  and  thofe  obfervable  in  the  itch.  Naturalifls  have 
alio  difeovered  bladders  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  birds, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  belly  of  Pihts,  called  air-bladders 
and  Jvjims. 

Vegetable  bladders  are  found  every-where,  in  the  ftme- 
ture  of  the  bark,  the  fruit,  pith,  arid  parenchyma,  or 
pulp  ;  befides  thofe  morbid  opes  railed  on  the  fudace  of 
leaves  by  the  pun£ture  of  infects. 

Bladder,  fwimming  ■,  fee  Air -bladder. 

Bladders,  oil,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants;  fee  Oil- 
bladders. 

Bladder-  purer  on  ;  fee  Puceron, 

Bladd EH~nut,JlaphyUa,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  tngynia  dafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  etn- 
palement  is  concave,  coloured,  and  fo  large  Is  to  en- 
clofe  the  flower,  which  has  five  oblong  ereCl  petals, 
and  a  pitcher- fliaped  concave  nctlarivm,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower,  with  five  oblong  ereCt  llyles  terminated  by 
fingle  fummits,  and  a  thfik  germcn  divided  in  tlnee 
pairs,  fupporring  three  flyles  to  which  there  are  obtufe 
ftigmas  contiguous  Th t germcn  afterward  becomes  two 
hard  almoft  globular  f  eds,  included  in  three  bladders, 
joined  bv  a  longitudinal  feam,  with  an  acute  point! 
opening  within.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  the  bladder-nut 
with  winged  leaves;  arid,  the  bladder-nut,  with  irilolia'e 
leaves,  or  three-leaved  Viigiman  bladder-nut.  See  Tab 
lb  of  Botany,  Clafs  21. 

The  firlt  makes  a  pretty  variety,  when  intermixed  with 
others  ;  though  the  flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The 
nuts  of  this  tree  being  hard  and  fmooih,  are  llrung  for 
beads  by  the  Homan  catholics  in  fome  countries;  arid 
the  children  of  the  poor  inhabitants  eat  the  nuts,  though 
they  have  a  dilagreeable.  tafte. 

It  is  laid  that  from  the  feeds  are  exnrefied  an  oil  having  a 
refolvent  viitue. 

Bladder-«k/,  African ;  fee  Ro-y ena. 

Bladder-«wi,  laurel-leaved ;  fee  Holly. 

Bi  ADDER-yi’««  ;  fee  Sena. 

BLADE,  in  Botany,  that  part  of  the  flower,  or  florid  attire 
of  a  plant,  which  arifes  out  of  the  concave  of  the  ftieath 
and,  at  die  top,  ufually  divides  into  two  parts,  which 
are  covered  w>th  globules  of  the  lame  nature  as  thofe  of 
the  apices ,  hut  not  lb  copious. 

The  blade  runs  through  the  hollow  of  the  ftieath  and 
bale,  and  is  faltened  to  the  convex  of  the  feed- cafe,  hiv¬ 
ing  its  head  and  Tides  befet  with  globules,  which,  through 
a  glafs  appear  like  turnip-feeds,  and  which,  in  fome 
plants,  grow  dofe  to  the  blade ,  and  in  others  adhere  to 
it  by  little  pedicles,  or  foot-ltalks.  Thefe  globules,  as 
the  blade  Iprings  up  from  within  the  ftieath,  are  ’fhll 
rubbed  off,  and  fo  Hand  like  a  powder  on  both.  I11  fome 
plants,  as  knap-weed,  they  leem  alfo  to  grow  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  (heath;  as  appears  on  fplitting  it  with  a  pin. 
The  head  of  a  blade  is  divided  ufually  into  two  ;  but 
fometimes,  as  in  the  cichory,  into  three  parts,  which,  by 
degrees,  curl  outward,  like  fcorpion-grafs.  Crew’s  Anal, 
of  Plants,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  §  20.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  §  5. 

Blade,  in  Anatomy,  fee  Shou lde ’e.-bladc. 

Blade,  in  Commerce,  a  thin,  flender  piece  of  metal,  either 
forged  by  the  hammer,  or  run  and  call  in  moulds,  to  be 
afterwards  fbarpened  to  a  point,  edge,  or  the  like. 
Sword-blades  are  made  by  the  armourers,  knik-btaefes  by 
the  cutlers,  &c. 

The  Englifh  and  Damafcus  blades  are  moft  efieemed. 
Among  the  French,  thofe  of  Vienne  and  Dauphiny  have 
the  preference. 

'1  be  conditions  of  a  good  blade  of  a  fmall-fword  are,  that 
it  be  light  and.  tough,  apter  to  bend  than  break.  When 
it  will  Hand  in  (he  bend,  it  is  called  a  poor  man's  blade. 

Blade  of  a  chiff'cl,  is  the  iron  or  fled  part,  as  diftinguilhed 
from  t tie  wooden  handle. 

Blade  of  mace  or  cinnamon,  among  apothecaries,  are  lit¬ 
tle  fl  ps  or  ilices  of  thofe  barks. 

Blade  of  an  oar,  is  the  flat  part,  which  is  plunged  into  the 
water  in  rowing.  On  the  length  of  this  does  the  fort 
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and  effect  of  the  oar,  in  a  great  meafurej  depend. 
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Ei.Ade  of  a  fan,  the  thin  part  wherein  the  teeth  nre  cut, 
which  to  be  good,  mull  be  (liff,  yet  bend  equally  into 
a  regular  bow  all  the  way,  without  yielding  more  in  oite 

place  than  another  .  , 

Blade-™//,  is  that  contrived  for  grinding  iron  tools,  as 
fcythes,  reaping  hooks,  axes,  chiflels,  and  the  like,  to  a 

bright  edge*  .  ,  „  r  - 

BLADUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writer s,  is  taken  for  all  lorts  of 
Handing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear*  The  word  is  idfo 
written  b latum ,  blava ,  and  blavium. 

In  our  old  charters,  the  word  bladum  included  the  whole 
product  of  the  ground,  fruit,  corn,  flax,  graB,  &c.  and 
whatever  was  oppofed  to  living  creatures. 

The  word  bladum  was  fometimes  alfd  applied  to  all  forts  of 
grain  or  corn  threlhed  on  the  floor  :  tria  quarteria  fru- 
menti,tria  quarteria  avenarum,  &  unum  quarterium f aba- 
rum,  erunt  quieti  de  folutione  pradiRi  bladi  in  pcrpctuum. 
But  the  word  was  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  bread- 
corn,  or  wheat,  called  in  I  rench  ble. 

Thus  the  Knights  Templars  are  faid  to  have  granted  to  fir 
Wido  de  Meriton’s  wife  duas  fummas  bladi.  Keimet’s 
Paroch.  Ant.  and  Du-Cange. 

BLYERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are  :  that  the  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  the  corolla  quadrifid,  the  ftamina  inferted 
in  the  receptacle,  and  the  fruit  a  capfule  with  four  cells, 
containig  many  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

BLCESUS,  among  Medicinal  Writers,  the  fame  with  bulbils- 
Dr.  Holder  calls  the  letters  F  and  Th  blcfc,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  multitudes  find  of  pronouncing  them. 
Elem.  Speech,  p.  52. 

The  word  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  an  irregularity  in  the 
figure  or  the  limbs,  efpecially  the  legs,  when  bent  out- 
,  wards  i 

BLAIN,  a  diftemper  incident  to  beafts,  confifting  in  a 
bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  againft  the 
wind-pipe,  which  at  length  fwelling  flops  the  breath. 

It  comes  by  great  chafing,  and  heating  of  the  ftomach  ; 
whereby,  as  i'ome  judge,  it  {till  grows  and  increafes  by 
more  heat. 

It  is  perceived,  by  the  beaft’s  gaping,  holding  out  his 
tongue,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  :  to  cure  it,  call:  the 
beaft,  take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then  flitting  the  bladder, 
walh  it  gendy  with  vinegar  and  a  little  fait. 

BLAISE,  a  military  order  inflituted  by  the  kings  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  in  honour  of  St.  Blaife,  anciently  bifhop  of  Se- 
bafta  in  that  country,  the  patron  faint  of  that  nation, 
juftinian  calls  them  Knights  of  St.  Blaife  and  St.  Mary, 
and  places  them  not  only  in  Armenia,  but  in  Paleftine. 
They  made  a  particular  vow  to  defend  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil. 
The  precife  year  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Blaife  is  not  known  :  but  they  appear  to  have  commenced 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  Knights  Templars  and 
Plofpitallers  ;  to  the  former  of  which  they  bore  a  near 
affinity,  the  regulars  being  the  fame  in  both. 

BLAKE  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  of  dodecandria 
monogynia,  with  the  calix  compofed  of  fix  leaves  below, 
and  entire  above  ;  fix  petals,  and  a  fix  celled  polyfper- 
mous  capfule.  There  is  only  one  fpecies. 

BLANC,  fee  Blank. 

}$Lts*iC-manger,  Fr.  q.  d.  white  food,  is  a  preparation  of 
diflolved  ifinglafs,  milk,  fug  a;,  cinnamon,  &c.  boiled 
into  a  thick  confiftence,  and  garnifhed  for  the  table  with 
blanched  almons.  It  is  cooling  and  ftrengthening. 
Blancs  mantcaux,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  Servites, 
or  fervants  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  on  account  of  their 
white  cloaks  ;  but  fince  applied  to  divers  forts  of  reli¬ 
gious,  who  have  lucceflively  inhabited  the  houfe  of  the 
Servites,  and  now  to  the  Benedictines  at  Paris,  though 
habited  in  black. 

BLANCA,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  lenitive  compofition, 
formerly  much  in  ufe  ;  fo  called  either  from  its  white 
colour,  at  becaufe  of  its  purging  white,  i.  e.  phlegmatic 
humours.  There  were  three  forts  ;  a  great,  middle, 
and  leaft  blanca. 

Blanca  mulierum,  among  the  Chemifts ,  fignifies  ceruss. 
BLANCARDS,  a  name  given  to  certain  linen  cloth,  thus 
called,  becaufe  the  thread  ufed  to  weave  them,  has  been 
half-blanched  or  bleached  before  it  was  ufed  They  are 
manufactured  in  Normandy,  particularly  in  the  places 
which  are  in  the  diftriCt,  or  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of 
Pont-Audemer,  Bernay,  and  Lifieux. 

BLANCH  ferm'e,  or  Blank  farm,  a  white  farm ,  that  is, 
where  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  filver,  not  in  cattle. 

In  ancient  times,  the  crown  rents  were  many  ^times  re- 
ferved  to  be  paid  in  libris  albis,  called  blanche  firmes  :  in 
which  cafe  the  buyer  was  holden  dealbare  firmam  ;  viz. 
his  bafe  money  or  coin,  worfe  than  llandard,  was  melt¬ 
ed  down  in  the  exchequer,  and  reduced  to  the  finenefs 
of  ftandard  filver  ;  or  inftead  thereof  he  paid  to  the  king 
12  d.  in  the  pound,  by  way  of  addition. 

*  BLANCHE  carte ,  fee  Carte. 
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BLANCHERS,  a  name  given  to  mechanics  employed  hi 
blanching,  i.  e.  the  art  or  manner  of  eleaching 
or  whitening. 

BLANCHING,  in  Gardening,  is  an  operation  performed 
on  certain  fallads,  roots,  &c.  as  of  celery,  and  endive  -t 
to  render  them  fairer  or  fitter  for  the  tuble.  See 
Apium  and  Endive. 

Blanching  alio  denotes  the  operation  of  covering  iron 
plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  cruft  of  tin.  See  °L AT- 
ten. 

Blanching  of  copper  for  fale,  in  imitation  of  filver ;  ot 
mixing  blanched  copper  with  filver,  or  expofing  the 
fame  to  fale  ;  or  any  malleable  compofition  or  mixture 
of  metals  or  minerals  heavier  than  filver,  and  which 
looks,  and  touches,  and  wdars  like  gold,  but  is  mani- 
feftly  worfe  than  ftandard,  is  made  felony,  8  and  q  W« 
III.  &c.  26. 

Blanching  of  wax,  fee  W  At. 

Blanching,  in  Coinage  the  operation  of  preparing  the 
pieces  before  ftriking  to  give  them  the  requifite  luftre 
and  brightnefs. 

The  blanching,  as  now  praCtifed,  is  performed  by  nealing 
or  heating  the  pieces  in  a  kind  of  pan  or  Ihovel,  with  a 
wood-fire,  in  manner  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fo  that 
the  flame  pafles  over  the  Ihovel.  The  pieces  being  fulfi- 
ciently  heated,  and  cooled  again,  are  put  fudeeffively  to 
boil  in  two  copper  pans,  wherein  are  aqua  forth j  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  tartar  of  Montpellier  ;  when  they  have 
been  well-drained  of  this  firft  water  in  a  copper  fieve, 
they  throw  fand  and  frefh  water  over  them  ;  and  when 
dry  they  are  well  rubbed. 

The  ancient  method  of  blanching  was,  by  putting  the 
pieces,  after  heating,  in  a  large  veflel  of  common  water  ; 
and  fome  ounces  of  aqua  fortis,  biit  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  for  gold  and  filver. — The  method  is  now  difufed 
partly  by  reafon  of  its  expenfivenefs,  and  partly  becaufe 
it  diminilhes  the  weight  of  the  metal. 

BLANK,  oiBlanc,  in  a  general  fenfe  fignifies  white  \ 
and  elancus,  or  blanca,  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  kind  of  white,  dr  filver  money,  of  bafe  alloy, 
coined  by  Henry  V.  in  thofe  parts  of  France  then  fub- 
jeCt  to  England,  valued  at  Sd.  fterling.  They  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  his  fucceflor  to  be  current  in  this  realm.  In 
fome  ancient  charters-  they  are  called  folidi  bland ,  white 
J, hillings. 

Blank  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  formerly  current 
in  France,  at  the  rate  of  five  deniers  Tournois 
They  had  alfo  great  blanks  or  pieces  of  three  blanks,  and 
others  of  fix  in  refpect  whereof  the  fingle  fort  were 
called  little  blanks  ;  but  of  late  they  are  all  become  only 
monies  of  account. 

Blank,  or  BLANK-//Y£ff,  in  lotteries,  that  to  which 
no  prize  is  allotted. 

The  French  have  a  game,  under  the  denomination  blanque , 
anfwering  to  our  lottery. 

Blank,  in  Coinage,  a  plate,  of  piece  of  gold,  or  filver, 
cut  and  Ihaped  for  a  coin,  but  not  yet  ftamped.  See 
Coining. 

Blank,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a  fpecies 
of  the  cod-filh,  called  gelbe,  kolmulen ,  and  afdliis  ftavefeens. 
Blank-Zw,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  with  what  we 
call  a  common  bar,  and  is  the  name  of  a  plea  in  bar ,  which 
in  an  aCtion  of  trelpafs  is  put  in  to  oblige  the  plaintiff 
to  aflign  the  certain  place  where  the  trelpafs  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  {paces  fome¬ 
times  left  by  miftake.  A  blank  (iffomething  material 
be  omitted)  in  a  declaration,  abates  the  fame  \  and  fuch  a 
blank  is  a  good  caufe  of  demurrer. 

BLANK-wr/r,  fee  Verse  and  Rhyme. 

BLANK-jtwVu  fee  Point  blank. 

BLANKET,  in  Commerce ,  a  warm  woolly  fort  of  fluff, 
light  and  loofe  woven  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  bedding. 

The  manufacture  of  blankets  is  chiefly  confined  to  Witney 
in  Oxfordlhire,  where  it  is  advanced  to  that  height,  that 
no  other  place  comes  near  it.  Some  attribute  a  great 
part  of  the  excellency  of  the  Witney  blankets  to  the  ab- 
fterfive  nitrous  water  of  the  river  Windrufli,  wherewith 
they  are  fcoured  ;  others  think  they  rather  owe  it  to  a 
peculiar  way  of  loofe  fpinning,  which  the  people  have 
thereabouts.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  place  has  ingrofled 
almoft  the  wnolc  trade  of  the  nation  for  this  commodity ; 
infomuch,  that  the  wool  fit  for  it  centres  here,  from  the. 
farthermoft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Plott,  Hift.  Oxf. 
chap.  ix.  §  163. 

Blankets  are  made  of  felt  wool,  i.  e.  wool  from  off  fheep- 
Ikins  which  they  divide  into  feveral  lorts. 

Of  the  head  wool,  and  bay  wool,'  they  make  blankets  of 
twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad  ;  of  the  ordinary 
and  middle  fort,  blankets  of  eight  and  feven  quarters, 
broad  ;  of  the  belt  tail  wool,  blankets  of  fix  quarters 
broad,  commonly  called  cuts,  ferving  for  feamen  s  ham¬ 
mocks.  See  Hykes.  _ 

6  p  Blanket, 
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Blanket,  totting  in  a ,  a  ludicrous  kind  of  puniftunent,  of 
which  we  find  mention  in  the  ancients,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  Jagatio.  Martial  defcribes  it  graphically  enough. 
Ibis  ab  excujfo ,  mijfus  ad  ajira ,  f ago . 

A  late  writer  reprcfents  it  as  one  of  Otho’s  imperial  de¬ 
lights.  But  this  is  turning  the  tables  ;  that  emperor’s 
diverfion,  as  related  by  Suetonius,  was  not  to  be  the 
fubjeCt,  but  the  agent  in  the  affair ;  it  being  his  practice 
to  llroll  out  in  dark  nights,  and  where  he  met  with  a 
helplefs,  or  drunken  man,  to  give  him-  the  difcipline  of 
the  blanket. 

BLANQUILLE,  a-  fmall  filver  corn,  equivalent  to  about 
ii  \d.  fterling,  current  in  Morocco,  and  on  thecoafts  of 
Barbary. 

BLAPSIGONIA,  a  kind  of  difeafe,  or  defeCt  in  bees, 
when  they  negleCt,  or  fail  to  produce  young,  being 
wholly  employed  in  making  honey. 

The  word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  I  hurt ,  and 

yovr i,  brood  or  ifjue. 

BLARE,  a  frrtall  copper  coin,  containing  a  little  mixture 
of  filver,  ftruck  at  Bern,  and  valued  at  much  the  fame 
with  the  Ratze  in  other  places. 

BLAS,  a  novel  term,,  in  the  Helmontian  philofophy,  de¬ 
noting  the  local  and  alterative  motion  of  the  ftars  ;  from 
whofe  influence  proceed  changes  of  weather,  feafons, 
ftorms,  and  the  like-' 

In  imitation  of  this  bla-sftellartcm,  the  fame  author  framed 
another  in  animals,  either  natural,  whereby  each  vifcus 
is  framed  according  to  the  model  of  its  particular  •,  or 
voluntary,  which  is  directed  to  motion  by  the  will. 
BLASIA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia  algarum ,  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  lichens  ;  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  the  male  flower  has  a  cup  compofed  of  one  leaf 
which-  is  oval  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  cylindric  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  expanded  and  truncated  at  the  top ;  in  this  are 
contained  a  number  of  loofe  granules,  which  feem  to 
perform  the  office  of  apices ,  and  contain  the  farina  fa- 
■  eundans.  The  female  flower  has  fcarce  any  cup,  but 
produces  a  fingle  roundifh  fruit,  ufually  immerfed  in 
the  leaves  j  in  this  are  contained  certain  round  bodies, 
which  appear  to  be  feeds.  Linnaeus  is  much  in  doubt, 
whether  thefe  flowers  are  not  to  be  underftood  a  con¬ 
trary  way,  and  feems  to  fufpect,  that  what  are  called 
female  flowers  are  really  male  ones  ;  and  what  are  called 
male,  female. 

BLASPHEMY,  blafphemia ,  or  blafphemium ,  in  Middle  Age 
Writers ,  denotes  limply  the  blaming  or  condemning  of 
a  perfon  or  thing. 

The  word  is  Greek,  (Shaaprip -u?,  from  /Sxoottw,  la-do. 
Among  the  Greeks,  to  blafpheme ,  was  to  ufe  words  of  evil 
omen,  or  that  portended  fomething  ill,  which  the  anci¬ 
ents  were  careful  to  avoid,  fubftituting  in  lieu  of  them 
other  words  of  fofter  and  gentler  import,  fometimes  the 
very  reverfe  of  the  proper  ones. 

Blasphemy  is  more  peculiarly  reftrained  to  evil  or  re¬ 
proachful  words  fpoken  of  the  Deity.  Auguftin  fays. 
Jam  vulgo  blafphemia  non  accipitur  nifi  mala  verba  de  Deo 
dicerc. 

According  to  Lindwood,  blafphemy  is  an  injury  offered 
to  God,  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  belonging  to 
him  -y  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
nature. 

By  the  Mofaic  law,  blafphemy  was  punifhed  with  death. 
Levit.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  13 — 16.  As  alfo  by  the  civil 
law.  Novel.  77.  In  Spain,  Naples,  France,  and  Italy, 
the  pains  of  death  are  not  now  inflicted.  In  the  empire, 
either  amputation,  or  death,  is  made  the  punjfhment  of 
this  crime. 

By  the  canon  law,  blafphemy  was  punifhed  only- by  a  fo- 
lemn  penance  and  by  cuftorq,  either  by  a  pecuniary  or 
corporal  punifhment.  By  the  Englifh  laws,  blufphcmies 
of  God,  as  denying  his  being,  or  providence,  and  all 
contumelious  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  &c.  are  of¬ 
fences  by  the  common  law,  and  punifhable  by  fine,  im- 
prifonment,  and  pillory.  And  by  the  ftatute  law,  he 
that  denies  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  Trinity,  or  afferts 
there  are  more  than  one,  or  denies  Chriftianity  to  be 
true,  for  the  firft  offence  is  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office  ;  for  the  fecond,  adjudged  incapable  of  fuing, 
being  executor  or  guardian,  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy, 
and  to  be  imprifoned  for  three  years.  9  and  10  W.  III. 
c.  32. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punifhment  of 
blafphemy  is  death.  The  firft  fpecies  thereof  confifts  in 
railing  at  or  curfing  God,  and  here  the  fingle  act  con- 
.  ftitutes  the  crime.  The  fecond  confifts  in  denying  the 
exiftence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of  the  perfons 
of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therein  obftinately  perfevering  to 
the-laft.  For  reiterated  denial  does  not  fully conftitute 
the  crime,  becaufe  the  flat,  of  Charles  II.  1661,  admits 
of  repentance  before  conviction,.  as  a  complete  expia¬ 
tion. 
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I  his  ftatue  of  1661,  is  ratified  by  a  ftstue  of  king 
William,  whereby  the  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  God,  or  of  any  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  the  Divine  Providence,  is 
made  penal.  IH  or  the  firft  offence,  imprifonment  till 
fatisfa&ion  given  by  public  repentance  in  lack-cloth. 
For  the  fecond,  a  fine  of  a  year’s  valued  rent  of  the  real 
eftate,  and  twentieth  part  of  the  perfonai  eftate  :  and 
the  trial  in  both  thefe  cafes  is  competent  to  inferior 
judges.  The  trial  of  the  third  offence  is  death,  to  be 
tried  only  by  thejuftices. 

Blasphemy  againji  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Divines  are  not  agreed 
with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  thus  denomi¬ 
nated,  Matthew,  chap.  xii.  ver.  31.  and  the  grounds  of 
the  extreme  guilt  aferibed  to  it.  Dr.  Tillotfon  main¬ 
tains,  that  it  confifted  in  malicioufly  attributing  the  mi¬ 
raculous  operations  which  Chrift  performed  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  the  devil.  Vol.  ii.  ferm.  xvii.  But 
Dr.  Whitby,  with  greater  probability,  refers  it  to  the  dif- 
penfation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  commenced  after  our 
Lord’s  refurre&ion  and  afeenfion ;  .and  thofe  were  guilty 
of  the  crime,  who-  perfifted  in  their  unbelief  and&blafi- 
phemed  the  Holy  Ghoft,  reprefenting  him  as  an  evil 
fpiri-t.  The  crime  tv  as  unpardonable,  becaufe  it  implied 
a  wilful  oppofition  to  the  lafl  and  moft  powerful  evidence 
which  God  would  vouchfafe  to  mankind,  and  precluded 
the  poifibility  of  a  recovery  to  faith  and  repentance. 
Whitby’s  Fourth  Appendix  to  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  his  Paraphafe,  vol.  i.  p.  268- 
BLAST,  flatus ,  in  the  Military  Arty  a  fudden  eompreffion 
of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  difeharge  of  the  bullet  out  of  a 
great  gun. 

The  blaft  fometimes  throws  down  part  of  the  embrafores 
of  the  wall. 

Blast  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  to  any  for¬ 
cible  ftream  of  wind,  or  air  j  excited  by  the  mouth,  bel¬ 
lows,  or  the  like. 

Blast  is  alfo  uled  in  Agriculture  and  Gardenings  for  what 
is  otherwife  called  a  blight. 

Blafts  differ  from  mildews,  rubigines - 
The  smut  of  corn  is  a  fpecies  of  blajl. 

Blaflsy  or  blaftings ,  are  by  fome  foppofed  owing  to  cold  ; 
by  others,  to  the  want  of  a  due  fupply  of  fap  ;  by  others, 
to  afeending  fumes  of  the  earth  ;  by  others,  to  ftiarp 
winds  and  frolts  immediately  fucceeding  rains.  Phil 
Tranf.  N°  44. 

That  fpecies  called  uredinesy  or  fir e-blafts,  is  foppofed  by 
Dr.  Hales  owing  to  the  folar  rays  reflected  from,  or 
condenfed  in  the  clouds,  or  even  collected  by  the  denie 
fleams  in  hop-gardens,  and  other  places.  Ibid.  NJ 
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I  he  effeCt  of  them  is  to  wither,  ftirivel,  fcorcb,  turn 
black,  and,  as  it  were,  burn  up  the  leaves,  blofl'oms,  and 
fruits  of  trees,  fhrubs,  herbs,  grafs,  corn,  even  for 
whole  trails  of  ground. 

Phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kine  of  blafts  affeCting  human 
bodies,  and  caufing  erysipelas,  palsies,  See. 

Blasts,  among  Miners ,  fee  Damps. 

BLASTED,  fomething  ftruck  with  a  blast. 

Among  the  Romans,  places  blajled  with  lightning  were 
to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  biden- 
talia,  and  putealia. 

It  was  alfo  a  ceremonial  of  religion  to  burn  blafied  bodies 
in  the  fire. 

BLASTING,  among  Miner sy  a  term  for  the  tearing  up  of 
rocks,  which  they  find  in  their  way,  by  gun-powder. 
The  method  of  doing  which  is  this  ;  they  make  a  long, 
hole,  like  the  hollow  of  a  large  gun  barrel,  in  the  rock 
they  would  fplit  ;  this  they  fill  with  gun-powder,  then 
they  firmly  flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  whole  with  clay,  ex¬ 
cept  a  touch-hole  at  which  they  leave  a  match  to  fire  it. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  powder  does  great  things  this 
way. 

BLASTOLOGY,  from  fixarof,  budy  and  xnjV),  I  gather  ; 

the  regular  and  ftated  pruning  of  vines. 

BLAST  UM  mofylitumy  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  term  ufed 
by  fome  writers  to  exprefs  the  caff  a  ligneay  or  caffia  bark, 
when  not  peeled  off  from  the  branches,  but  kept  with 
the  wood  within  it ;  this  was  a  common  way  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  preferving,  not  only  this  bark  but  the  cinna¬ 
mon  and  many  others. 

BLATTA,  in  Natural  Hiftoryy  a  genus  of  infects  of  the 
order  of  hemiptera  in  the  Linnsean  fyitem,  the  characters 
of  which  are,  that  the  head  is  inclined,  the  antennas  are 
fetaceous,  the  wings  are  membranaceous,  the  thorax  is 
flat,  orbiculated,  and  marginated,  the  feet  are  formed 
for  running,  and  there  are  two  fmall  horns  above  the  tail. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

It  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  beetle,  called  by 
Columna  scarabjeus  tefudinatus. 

Blatta,  in  Middle  Age  JVriterSy  denotes  a  purple  in  the 
wool  or  filk,  dved  with  the  liquor  of  the  filh  called  the 
BLATTA. 
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^This  was  otherwife  denominated  blatta  ferica,  or  blatto 
fcricum ;  whence  alfo  blattiarius3  ufed  in  ancient  writers 
for  a  dyer  in  purple. 

Blatta,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  alfo  ufed  for  the 
kermes  infedt ;  and,  according  to  others,  for  the  pur¬ 
ple  worm.  But  both  of  thefe  acceptations  arc  fufpi- 
cious. 

We  know  that  it  was  anciently  ufed  for  a  kind  of  moth, 
or  fly,  wh'ofe  fat  was  reputed  excellent  for  the  ears. 
See  Boo VL-worm. 

Blatta,  byZantma ,  in  Phvflology  and  Pharmacy ,  a  tefla- 
ceous  body,  being  the  operculum ,  or  lid  of  a  turbinated 
fhell,  whofe  fifh  yields  a  purple  dye. 

The  blatta  differs  from  the  lid  of  the  buccimm  or  pur- 
pur  a3  in  figure ;  the  firft  being  oblong,  the  latter  round : 
but  in  the  (hops  they  are  ordinarily  confounded,  and 
fold  for  each  other.  The  blatta  byzant'ma  is  alfo  con¬ 
founded  by  apothecaries  with  the  unguis  odoratus, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  as  belonging  to 
another  kind  of  Ihell-fifh. 

Dr.  Lifter  takes  the  blatta  byzant'ma  to  have  fucceeded  the 
unguis  odoratus,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
fhops  in  its  place.  In  Diofcorides’s  time,  the  beft  was 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea,  viz.  the  paleft  and  fatteft ; 
the  blacker  and  lefs  from  Babylon,  or  the  Perfian  gulf : 
but  it  feems,  latter  times  took  up  with  thofe  found  about 
Conftantinople ;  whence  the  prefent  fhop -blatta  had  its 
name. 

The  name  blatta  feems  to  have  been  given  to  this  oper¬ 
culum  from  the  colour ;  as  being  of  a  dark  hair-colour, 
as  the  common  blatta  piflinaria3  or  bakehoufe-beetlc3  fo  fre¬ 
quent  in  London,  is.  > 

The  blatta  byzant'ma ,  when  exhibited  internally,  renders 
the  body  foluble,  foftens  the  fpleen,  and  difeufles  pec¬ 
cant  humours.  When  ufed  externally,  by  way  of  fu¬ 
migation,  it  reftores  epileptic  patients,  and  women  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  ftrangulation  of  the  uterus.  In  other 
diforders  its  effects  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  rr.ofl  other 
teftaceous  fubftances. 

BLA  T  TARIA,  in  Botany ,  fee  Mullein.- 

BLAZE,  in  the  Afar  ere,  fee  Star.  j 

BLAZING-/?#?-.  See  Comet. 

BLAZON,  or  Blazonry,  in  Heraldry ,  the  art  of  deci¬ 
phering  the  arms  of  noble  houfes ;  or  of  naming  all  the 
parts  in  their  proper  and  particular  terms. 

V arious  etymologies  are  given  of  the  word  blazon  :  the 
moft  probable  is  that  which  derives  it  from  the  German 
blacfen3  to  blow  a  horn  ;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  thofe  who 
preiented  themfelves  at  the  lifts  in  the  ancient  tourna¬ 
ments  to  blow  a  horn,  to  notify  their  coming.  After 
this  the  heralds  founded  their  trumpets,  and  then  bla¬ 
zoned  the  arms  of  thofe  who  prefented  themfelves  ;  de- 
lcribed  them  aloud,  and  fometimes  expatiated  on  the 
praifes,  and  high  exploits  of  the  perfons  who  bore 
them. 

There  is  this  difference  between  arms  and  blazon ;  that 
the  firft  are  the  device  or  figures  borne  on  the  coat,  or 
fhield  ;  and  blazon  the  defeription  thereof  in  words. 

The  rules  of  blazon  are,  i.  To  name  the  metal  or  colour 
of  the  field  firft:  as,  or ,  argent ,  or  gules ,  &c.  2.  To 

name  the  manner  of  the  aivifion  of  the  efcutcheon  by 
line,  whether  downright  or  bendwife,  and  alfo  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  line,  whether  it  be  indented,  ingrailed, 
&c.  in  thejiext  place.  3.  Then  to  name  the  charge 
that  is  on  the  field.  4.  Having  thus  exprefled  the  field, 
the  divifion,  and  the  charge,  if  there  be  more  parts  of 
the  field  occupied  by  the  charge  than  one,  you  are  to 
name  the  principal  part  of  the  field  firft.  5.  If  there 
be  more  than  one  kind  of  charge  in  the  field,  that  in  the 
chief  part  is  to  be  named  firft.  6.  To  ufe  no  iteration 
or  repetition  of  words,  in  blazoning  a  coat,  efpecially  of 
any  of  thefe  four  words,  of,  or ,  and3  with.  7.  The 
three  forms  of  blazon  are  by  metals  and  colours,  by  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  and  by  the  celeftial  planets :  the  firft  for 
private  gentlemen  ;  the  fecond  for  perfons  ennobled  with 
titles,  as  dukes,  earls,  &c.  and  the  third  for  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes.  Though  this  variety  of  form  is  re¬ 
jected  by  the  French,  from  whom  we  had  our  heraldry, 
and  by  all  other  nations,  who  ufe  none  but. metals  and 
colours  for  all  degrees.  8.  That  metal  upon  metal,  and 
colour  upon  colour  is  falfe  heraldry;  which  admits  of 
no  exception,  except  in  the  arms  of  Jerufalem,  which 
are,  argent,  a  crofs  potent  between  four  croflets,  or. — 
Add,  that  when  lions  Hand  upright  in  a  coat,  they  are 
called  rampant ;  when  walking  forward,  pafjant-,  when 
they  look  you  in  the  face,  pa[fant  guar danf,  in  other  pof- 
tures  they  have  other  terms,  as  faliant3  regardant 3  &c. 
Wolves  and  bears  are  termed  alter  the  manner  of  lions  ; 
griffins  (infteadof  rampant  and  faliant')  are  termed fe- 
greant ;  lions,  griffins,  and  eagles,  are  alfo  faid  to  be 
.. angued  and  armed ;  fwans,  member ed ;  hawks,  jeffed  and 
be!l%J ;  cocks,  armed ,  crcficd3  and  jowloped :  that  is,  when 
the  tongues,  bills,  and  claws  of  fuch  creatures  are  found 
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of  different  colours  from  the  body.  — When  an  animal 
proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  termed 
ijjuant ;  when  over  fome  ordinary,  jeffant ;  and  if  it 
proceed  from  the  middle  of  any  ordinary,  or  common 
charge,  naiffant. 

BLEA,  in  vegetables,  is  that  part  of  a  tree,  which  lies  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  bark,  and  between  that  and  the  hard 
wood,  and  is  the  firft  progrefs  of  the  alteration  of  the 
bark  into  wood  by  the  natural  growth  and  {Lengthening 
of  the  fibres. 

While  the  blea  remains  yet  foft,  and  retains  fomething  of 
the  nature  of  bark,  it  may  maintain  a  feeble  vegetation ; 
but  when  it  is  grown  ablblutely  hard  and  woody,  it  can 
contribute  nothing  to  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  ve¬ 
getation  of  the  young  branches  of  trees  is  the  moft  lively 
and  vigorous,  and  the  only  one  that  goes  as  far  as  the 
flowers  and  fruit,  becaufe  thefe  branches  are  little  elfe 
but  bark. 

BLEACHING,  or  Blanching,  the  art  of  whitening  li¬ 
nens,  fluffs,  filks,  and  other  matters. 

Bleaching  of  Jilk.  While  it  is  yet  raw,  it  is  put  into  a 
thin  linen  bag,  and  thrown  into  a  veffel  of  boiling  river- 
water,  wherein  foap  has  been  diflolved,  then  boiled  two 
or  three  hours,  and  the  bag  being  turned  feveral  times, 
it  is  taken  out,  beaten  and  waffled  in  cold  water,  {lightly 
wrung  out,  and  thrown  into  a  veffel  of  cold  water,  mix¬ 
ed  with  foap  and  a  little  indigo  :  the  indigo  gives  it  the 
bluifli  call  always  obferved  in  white  filks.  After  taking 
it  out  of  the  fecond  veffel,  it  is  wrung  out,  and  all  the 
water  and  foap  expreffed,  ffiook  out  to  untwift  and  fepa- 
rate  the  thread,  and  hung  up  in  the  air,  in  a  kind  of 
ftove  made  on  purpofe,  wherein  is  burned  fulphur ;  the 
vapour  whereof  gives  the  laft  degree  of  whitenefs  to  the 
filic. 

Bleaching  or  fcour'mg  of  woollen  fluff.  There  are  three 
ways  of  whitening  woollens ;  the  firft  with  water  and 
foap ;  the  fecond  with  vapour  of  fulphur ;  the  third  with 
chalk,  indigo,  and  vapour  of  fulphur. 

For  the  firft,  the  fluff’s  being  taken  from  the  fulling-mill, 
are  put  into  foaped  water  a  little  warm,  and  worked  afrefh 
by  force  of  arms  over  a  bench,  which  finifhes  the  whiten¬ 
ing  the  fulling-mill  had  begun ;  and  laftly,  waffled  out 
in  clear  water  and  dried ;  this  is  called  the  natural  way 
of  bleaching. 

In  the  fecond  method,  they  begin  with  wafhing  the  flufF 
in  river- water ;  it  is  then  laid  to  dry  on  poles,  and, 
when  half  dry,  fpread  out  in  a  kind  of  ftove  well  clofed, 
wherein  is  burnt  fulphur :  the  vapour  whereof  diffufing 
itfelf,  flicks  by  little  and  little  over  all  the  flufF,  and 
gives  it  a  fine  whitening :  this  is  commonly  called  bleach - 
ing  by  the  flower. 

In  the  third  method,  after  the  fluffs  have  been  waffled, 
they  are  thrown  into  cold  water  impregnated  with  chalk 
and  indigo ;  after  they  have  been  well  agitated  here, 
they  are  waffled  afrefh  in  clear  water,  half  dried  on  poles, 
and  fpread  in  a  ftove  to  receive  the  vapour  of  the  fulphur: 
which  finifhes  the  operation.  This  is  not  efteemed  the 
beft  method  of  bleaching ,■  though  agreeable  enough  to  the 
fight. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  when  a  fluff"  has  once  re¬ 
ceived  the  fleam  of  fulphur,  it  will  fcarce  receive  any 
beautiful  dye  but  black  or  blue. 

Bleaching  of  Hollands  or  fine  linens ;  After  taking  them 
from  the  loom,  they  are  fteeped  a  day  in  fair  water, 
waffled  out  and  cleared  of  their  filth,  and  thrown  into  a 
bucking-tub  filled  with  a  cold  lixivium3  or  ley  of  wood- 
aflies  and  water.  When  taken  out  of  the  ley,  they  are 
waffled  in  clear  water,  fpread  in  a  meadow,  and  watered, 
from  time  to  time,  with  water  from  little  dikes,  or  canals, 
along  the  ground,  by  means  of  fcoops,  or  hollow  peels 
of  wood,  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  pretend  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  them,  gieters.  After  lying  a  certain  time  on 
the  ground,  they  are  palled  through  a  new  ley,  poured 
on  hot,  and  again  waffled  in  clear  water,  and  laid  a  fe¬ 
cond  time  on  the  ground,  and  every  thing  repeated  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  then  pafied  through  a  foft  gentle  ley,  to  difpofe 
them  to  refume  the  foftnefs  which  the  other  harfher  leys 
have  taken  from  them,  waffled  in  clear  water,  foaped 
with  black  foap,  and  that  foap,  again  waffled  out  in  clear 
water :  they  are  then  fteeped  in  cow’s  milk,  the  cream 
being  firft  fkimmed  off",  which  finifties  their  whitening 
and  fcouring,  gives  them  a  foftnefs,  and  makes  them  caft 
a  little  knap  :  when  taken  out  of  the  milk,  they  are 
waffled  in  clear  water  for  the  laft  time.  After  all  this 
procefs,  they  give  the  linen  its  firft  blue,  by  palling  it 
through  a  water  wherein  a  little  {larch,  and  irnalt,  or 
Dutch  lapis  lazuli  have  been  fteeped.  Laftly,  the  proper 
fliffhefs  and  luftre  are  given  with  ftarch,  pale  fmalt,  and 
gums,  the  quantity  and  quality  whereof  may  be  adjufted 
according  to  occafion. 

In  fine  weather,  the  whole  procefs  of  bleaching  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  month’s  time ;  in  bad  weather  it  takes  up  fix 
weeks  or  more. 
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In  fome  parts  bf  France,  arum,  or  WAKE -robin,  is 
nfed  in  bleaching ,  being  fuppofed  by  its  corrofive  quality 
to  difl'olve  un&uofities,  and  make  the  linen  white.  It 
was  ufed  alfo  for  starch  before  the  difeovery  of  that 
from  wheat ;  and  was  {'aid  to  caufe  a  forenefs  of  the  hands 
hardly  relievable  by  ointments,  Neumann. 

Bleaching  of  coarfe  linens.  They  are  taken  from  the 
loom,  and  laid  in  wooden  frames,  full  of  cold  water  ; 
where,  by  means  of  wooden  hammers,  worked  by  a 
water-mill,  they  are  beat  fo  as  to  walh  and  purge  them 
of  their  filth  ;  then  fpread  on  the  ground,  where  the  dew, 
which  they  receive  for  eight  days,  takes  off  more  of  their 
impurity ;  then  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden  tubs  or  pans, 
with  a  hot  ley  over  them.  Thus  lixiviated,  they  are 
again  purged  in  the  mill,  laid  afrelh  on  the  ground,  and 
after  eight  days  more,  palled  through  a  fecond  ley,  and 
all  things  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have  acquired 
their  juft  degree  of  whitenefs, 

The  procefs  of  bleaching  in  Scotland  differs  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  from  that  above  deferibed,  and  ufed  in  I  ranee, 
&c.  The  following  is  an  abftradL  1  he  linens  are  folded 
up,  in  diftineft  pieces,  depofited  in  a  wooden  vefiel,  and 
covered  with  warm  water,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and 
ley :  a  wooden  cover  is  laid  over  them  to  prefs  them 
down:  when  the  fermentation  begins,  bubbles  of  air 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  there  form  a  kind  of 
pellicle  or  feum  ;  when  this  begins  to  fubfide,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  happens  in  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  or  forty-eight 
hours,  the  linen  is  taken  out,  well  rinfed,  walhed  in  a 
mill,  and  fpread  on  a  field  to  dry.  As  foon  as  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  it  is  fit  for  bucking.  For  this  purpofe  a 
mother  ley  is  prepared  of  ^olb.  of  blue,  and  as  much 
white  pearl  allies,  200lb.  of  Marcoft  allies,  or  3001b.  of 
cafhub  and  3001b.  of  Mufcovy  allies,  all  well  pounded, 
and  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  large  copper, 
containing  about  126  Scotch  gallons  of  water.  This  li¬ 
quor  is  left  to  fettle,  and  is  then  ufed  for  preparing  the 
bucking-ley:  two  gallons  of  this,  with  2lb.  of  foft  foap, 
are  mixed  with  thirty-eight  gallons  of  water :.  this  ley, 
made  blood-warm,  is  poured  on  the  linens,  previoufly 
difpofed  in  a  large  wooden  vefiel :  after  a  Ihort  interval, 
the  liquor  is  drawn  oft  and  heated  again  to  a  greater 
degree,  and  poured  on  the  linen  as  before  ;  which  pro- 
cels  is  repeated  leveral  times,  till  at  laft  the  ley  is  thrown, 
on  boiling  hot.  When  this  is  done,  the  linens  are  fpread 
on  the  grafs,  and  watered  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of 
forty-eight  hours  :  this  procefs  of  bucking  and  watering 
is  repeated  from  ten  to  fixteen  times  or  more,  and  the 
ley  is  gradually  made  ftronger  from  the  firft  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  bucking,  and  weakened  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
laft.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  fouring,  which  is 
performed  by  pouring  fuch  a  quantity  of  butter  milk  or 
four  milk,  or  inftead  of  this,  four  liquor  made  with 
bran  or  rye-meal  and  water,  as  is  fufficient  to  cover  and 
well  moiften  the  linen,  which  is  put  in  rows  into  a  large 
vefiel,  and  kept  down  by  a.lid  full  of  holes,  and  prevented 
from  riling.  A  fermentation  takes  place  in  this  part  of 
the  procefs,  which  lafts  five  or  fix  days,  and  when  the 
feum  formed  by  the  afeending  air-bubbles  begins  to  fub¬ 
fide,  the  linen  fhould  be  taken  out,  rinfed,  mill-walhed, 
and  then  walhed  with  foap  and  water.  Thefe  feveral 
operations  are  repeated  in  fucceffion,  till  the  linen  is 
fufficiently  whitened  ;  after  which  it  is  blued,  ftarched, 
and  dried.  In  bleaching  coarfe  cloths,  boiling  is  ufed 
inftead  of  bucking  ;  and  they  are  fcoured  with  warm  water 
and  bran. 

Inftead  of  the  acid  of  milk,  Dr.  Home  recommends  ^for 
this  purpofe  water  acidulated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  or  at  mod  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  ounce,  to  a  gallon.  This  procefs  is  much 
quicker  than  the  other,  requiring  only  as  many  hours  as 
the  other  requires  days.  Home’s  Exper.  on  Bleaching. 
The  method  ufed  for  bleaching  coarfe  cloths  in  Scotland, 
is  like  that  praiftifed  in  Ireland  for  both  fine  and  coarfe. 
Perfons  appointed  by  the  truftees  for  improving  the 
hempen  and  flaxen  manufactures  in  Scotland,  may  enter 
into  any  bleach -yard,  back-houfe,  &c.  and  fearch  all 
rooms,  and  the  boilers  therein,  and  view  the  lees,  and 
refufe  and  dregs  thereof,  to  fee  whether  there  have  been 
any  lime,  pigeons  dung,  or  foap  dregs,  ufed  in  the 
bleaching  of  linen  cloth  or  yarn,  contrary  to  the  ftatute, 
13  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  16. 

Lime,  or  pigeons- dung,  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  bleaching 
and  whitening  of  linen,  10  Anne,  c.  21. 

Lime-water  prohibited  in  bleaching  is  made  either  of 
fhell-lime,  or  of  ftone-lime  :  the  former  is  ftronger  than 
the  latter,  and  more  powerful  on  the  human  calculus  ; 
and  Dr.  Home  difeovered  by  experiment,  that  it  was 
likewife  more  efficacious  in  bleaching  linen.  It  whitens 
more,  but  weakens  more,  and  extracts  more  out  of  the 
cloth.  He  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  expeditious,  but  at 
the  lame  time  as  the  moft  dangerous  material  for  bleach¬ 


ing  yet  known.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  occurred,  that  though  lime 
and  lime -water  preferve  many  animal  lubltances  in  a 
found  ftate ;  yet  mixed  with  alkalies,  it  produces  a  ley 
corrofive  with  refped  to  animals  ;  but  the  effects  on 
linen  were  juft  the  reverfe,  lime -water  was  corrofive, 
and  alkalies,  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  weakened  its 
corrofive  power;  infumuch  that  he  judged  that  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  lime  with  four  of  pure  alkali,  might  be 
fafely  ufed  in  bleaching. 

For  Bleaching  of  hair ,  fee  Hair. 

For  Bleaching  cf  veao  fee  W ax. 

BLEAK,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  hs  to  the  fiffi 
called  by  authors  the  alburnus  and  albula.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  fyftem  of  Artedi,  it  is  a  lpecigs  of  the 
cypxinus.  The  French  call  it  the  ablette. 

BLEB,  a  fmall  blifter  or  bubble. 

Naturalifts  have  obferved  fmall  purple  blebs  on  all  the 
plants  of  the  hyperieum  kind.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  224. 

T  hick  pieces  of  glafs,  fit  for  large  optic  glafles,  are  rare  - 
ly  to  be  had  without  blebs.  Ibid.  Ny  4. 

BLECTINUM,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clafs 
of  the  cryptogamia  fliccs  ;  the  fructifications  of  which  are 
difpofed  in  parallel  lines  on  the  tides  of  the  leaves. 

BLEEDING,  Phlebotomy,  an  operation  in  chirurgery ; 
being  the  opening  of  a  vein  with  a  lancet,  for  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  corrupt  or  redundant  blood. 

Some  phyficians  extol  bleeding  as  the  fureft,  and  moft 
efficacious  fpecies  of  evacuants.  Yet  it  was  very  rare 
among  the  ancients,  however  frequent  among  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Oftenfius  obferves,  that  at  Rome  perfons  of 
quality  are  not  allowed  to  be  let  blood,  even  in  the  moft 
dangerous  difeafes,  without  leave  from  the  pope. 

The  hippopotamus  is  faid  to  have  taught  men  the  ufe 
of  bleeding:  for  that  animal,  being  overcharged  with 
blood,  rubs  itfelf  againft  a  pointed  bulrufh,  and  opens 
a  vein  ;  till  finding  its  plenitude  difeharged,  it  welters  in 
the  mire  to  ftanch  the  blood  again. 

Bleeding  is  a  fpecies  of  evacuation  of  the  utmoft  impor¬ 
tance  in  medicine;  an  idea  of  its  effe£ts,  with  the  reafon 
of  its  ufe,  may  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

It  is  evident  the  blood  thrown  out  of  the  heart,  while  it 
ftrikes  upon  the  antecedent  blood,  and  drives  it  for¬ 
wards,  transfers  to  it  part  of  its  own  motion,  and  it  is 
therefore  fo  much  retarded  in  its  own  motion.  Hence, 
if  blood  be  drawn  out  of  the  bafilic  vein  of  the  right  arm  ; 
the  fucceeding  blood,  or  that  carried  by  the  axillary  ar¬ 
tery,  or  right  fubclavian,  will  be  lefs  hindered  in  its  mo¬ 
tion  than  it  was  before  that  vein  was  opened  ;  for  part 
of  the  blood  being  taken  away  by  the  opening  of  that 
vein,  there  remains  behind  a  lefier  quantity  in  the  axil¬ 
lary  vein,  or  lefs  is  contained  between  the  farther  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  axillary  artery  and  the  heart,  than  was  be¬ 
fore  :  therefore  the  blood  being  let  out  of  the  vein,  the 
remainder  in  the  artery  will  be  lefs  impeded  in  its  motion 
than  before. 

Hence  the  blood  of  that  artery,  which  communicates 
with  the  vein  that  is  opened,  will  flow  with  a  greater 
velocity  after  the  aperture  is  made  than  before.  Conle- 
quently,  while  the  blood  is  flowing  out  of  the  vein  in  the 
arm,  that  thrown  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta ,  will 
find  lefs  refiftance  in  the  afeending  trunk  than  in  the 
defeending  ;  and  will  therefore  flow  fafter  in  the  afcentl- 
ing  than  in  the  defeending  trunk  :  and  thence  too  it  will 
find  lefs  refiftance  in  the  right  fubclavian  artery  than  in 
the  left. 

Laftly,  it  hence  appears,  that  the  blood  being  let  out  of 
a  vein  in  the  right  arm,  the  remaining  blood  in  the  right 
axillary  artery  runs  with  a  greater  velocity  into  the  artery 
of  that  arm  that  is  contiguous  to  it,  than  through  the 
thoracic  artery,  or  the  right  fcapulary,  which  is  likewife 
contiguous  to  it ;  becaufe,  when  the  blood  is  not  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  drawn  out  from  any  vein  correfponding  to 
the  thoracic  artery,  or  into  which  this  difcharges  itfelf, 
there  is  proportionably  a  greater  impediment  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  thoracic  artery  than  in  that  cf 
the  arm.  But  becaufe  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the 
fubclavian  artery,  or  the  .right  axillary,  is  greater  than 
in  the  left ;  the  velocity  in  the  right  thoracic  will  alfo  be 
greater  than  in  the  left  thoracic  artery.  Hence  it  is  ma- 
nifell,  that  the  blood  being  let  out  of  a  vein  in  the  right 
arm  ;  the  greateft  velocity  of  the  remaining  blood  will 
be  in  the  artery  of  that  arm,  becaufe  it  immediately 
empties  its  blood  into  the  vein  that  is  opened ;  and  the 
next  greateft  velocity  will  be  in  the  thoracic  artery,  or 
fcapulary  of  the  fame  fide,  going  out  from  the  axillary 
artery.  But  the  velocity  of  the  blood  will  be  far  lefs  in 
the  brachial,  axillary,  and  thoracic  artery  on  the  left  and 
oppofite  fide  j  and  leaft  of  all  in  the  arteries  arifing  from 
the  defeending  trunk  of  the  aorta. 

Qn  this  view  it  may  eafily  be  gathered  what  is  ta  be 
done  in  the  feveral  circumftances  of  blood-letting  :  -.for 
inftance,  if  we  would  prevent  the  increale  o£  any  hu¬ 
mour 
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incur  From  the  blood  ftagnating  in  the  left  leg,  of  brihg 
it  about,  that  as  little  blood  as  poffible  fhould  flow  to 
that  leg  in  any  given  fpace  of  time  ;  firft.  blood  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  ami  or  leg  of  the  right  fide  :  becaufe 
this  is  truly  making  what  is  called  a  rcvuljion. 

Ao-ain,  if  the  blood  be  drawn  away  on  the  fame  fide,  and 
from  fome  vein  that  receives  the  blood  from  a  branch  of 
that  trunk  which  tranfrnits  it  to  the  lwelled  part ;  it  will 
occafion  a  great  derivation  of  blood  to  that  limb  for  a 
few  moments :  and  this  is  all  that  can  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  different  parts  from  which  the  blood  is 
drawn. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  whole  habit ;  in  all  lentors  and 
vifeidities,  if  there  be  a  due  ftrength  and  elafticity  re¬ 
maining  in  the  folids,  phlebotomy  will  make  the  re¬ 
maining  blood  circulate  the  fafter;  and  become  thinner 
and  warmer ;  but  in  a  plethora ,  from  a  debauch;  or  too 
large  quantities  of  fpirituous  nouriihment,  or  front  a  di¬ 
minution  of  perfpiration,  where  the  blood  yet  retains  its 
natural  fluxility,  phlebotomy  will  make  the  remain¬ 
ing  mafs  circulate  flower,  and  become  cooler. 

In  the  former  cafe,  a  diminution  of  the  refiftance  in  the 
blood-veffels  will  increafe  the  contractile  powers  of 
thofe  veffels,  and  make  them  beat  fafter,  and  circulate 
their  contents,  with  greater  velocity  ;  but  in  the  latter 
cafe  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  fpirituous  blood 
will  leffen  the  quantity  of  fpirit  fecreted  in  the  brain,  the 
confequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the  heart  and  arteries 
will  not  contract  fo  often  and  fo  ftrongly  as  before,  and 
therefore  the  blood  will  move  flower,  and  become  cool¬ 
er.  And  on  thefe  things  depend  the  whole  dobtrine  of 
blood-letting. 

Bleeding,  according  to  Dr.  Pringle,  is  the  moil  indifpen- 
fible  of  all  remedies  in  inflammatory  difeafes  ;  to  the 
delaying  of  which  too  long,  or  not  repeating  it,  are 
chiefly  owing  the  bad  confequences  of  colds,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  confumptions.  He  ob- 
ferves  farther,  that,  in  general,  young  practitioners  are 
apt  to  be  too  fparing  in  letting  blood,  by  which  means 
many  lives  are  loft  :  for  a  furgeon  may  be  allured  a  fol- 
dier  will  never  complain  of  a  cough,  or  pains  with  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms,  wherein  bleeding  is  not  neceffary  ; 
and  from  the  iizinefs  of  the  blood,  and  continuance  of 
the  complaints,  he  is  to  judge  of  the  neceffity  of  repeat¬ 
ing  it,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  ftitch,  or  difficult  breathing, 
is  never  to  be  delayed.  In  inflammatory  cafes,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  ounces  may  be  taken  for  the  firft  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  fomewhat  lefs  for  all  the  reft ;  and  when  it  is 
neceffary  to  exceed  this  quantity,  it  may  be  proper  to 
follow  Celfus’s  rule,  in  minding  the  colour  of  the  blood 
whilft  it  flows,  and  when  it  is  of  a  blackifh  call,  which 
is  always  the  cafe  in  difficult  breathing  and  great  inflam¬ 
mations,  to  let  it  run  till  it  becomes  more  florid.  In  all 
cafes,  where  plentiful  bleeding  is  indicated,  it  is  beft  to  do 
it  in  bed,  to  prevent  fainting  ;  and  we  may  obferve,.  that 
a  perfon  will  bear  the  lofs  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
blood  if  the  ftream  is  fmall  than  by  a  large  orifice, 
which  fome  have  thought  neceffary  for  making  a  more 
fpeedy  revulfion. 

Bleeding  is  highly  neceffary  in  the  phrenitis  ophthalmia, 
quinfey^  rheumatifm,  cough,  hedtic  fits,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  all  inflammatory  cafes.  See  Pringle’s  Oblerva- 
tions  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  paffim. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  malignant  and 
putrid  diforders,  bleeding  frequently  renders  them  more 
malignant ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  omitted,  or  at  leaft 
not  repeated,  unlefs  there  appear  evident  marks  of  in¬ 
flammation.  See  Malignant  Bilious  fever.  Dy¬ 
sentery,  See. 

As  to  the  method  of  the  operation,  the  puncture  lhould 
neither  be  too  fmall  nor  too  large.  Different  furgeons 
open  the  vein  in  three  different  direbtions  ;  fome  make 
the  orifice  in  a  ftraight  line  with  the  courfe  of  the  vein  ; 
others  tranfverfely  ;  but  moft  make  it  obliquely  :  and  if 
the  patient  is  to  be  blooded  in  the  left  arm,  the  furgeon 
fhould  be  able  to  ufe  his  left  hand  inftead  of  his  right. 

If  the  blood  flops  after  a  fmall  time,  loofen  the  bandage 
a  little,  to  give  way  to  more  blood’s  defending  by  the 
artery,’ and  it  will  bleed  frefhly  again  ;  and  if  the  orifice 
be  obftrudted  by  too  great  a  tenfion  of  the  fkin,  or  an 
intrufion  of  the  membrana  udipofa ,  the  piece  of  fat  fhould 
be  returned  by  preffing  of  the  finger,  or  a  bit  of 
fponge  ;  and  the  fkin  relaxed  by  bending  the  arm  ;  and, 
laftly,  if  the  orifice  be  obflrudcd  by  thick  grumous 
blood,  that  impediment  may  be  removed  by  wiping  with 
a  fpoiwe,  dipped  in  warm  water. 

When" a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  is  difeharged,  the 
ligature  muft  be  immediately  taken  off,  and  the  lkin 
about  the  orifice  gently  ftroaked  or  prefled  together  by 
the  two  fore-fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  by  which  means, 
the  lips  of  the  divided  vein  are  clofed  :  then  the  fmaller 
of  the  two  comprefies  is  to  be  applied,  firft  letting  what 
little  blood  there  may  be  between  the  orifice  and  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  41. 


'vein  be  difeharged  5  the  larger  comprefs  fhould  then 
laid  on  the  fmaller,  and  preffed  flightly  down  with  the 
thumb  ;  then  wiping  the  blood  from  the  arm,  the  ban¬ 
dage  is  to  be  applied.  Some  wet  the  compreffes  in  vi¬ 
negar,  water,  or  fpirit  of  wine;  but  it  is  not  neceffary 
and  they  fit  eafieft  when  applied  dry. 

In  bleeding  it  fometimes  happens  that  art  artery  is  opened 
either  inftead  of,  or  together  with,  the  vein  :  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  this  kind  is  attended  with  the  utmoft  danger* 

An  artery  is  known  to  be  wounded  wheni  the  blood 
fpins  out  very  forcibly  from  the  orifice,  and  that  by 
ftarts  and  leaps,  not  in  an  even  ftream,  and  extends  itfeif 
in  a  greater  arch  from  the  orifice  to  the  bafon.  The  co¬ 
lour  of  the  blood  from  an  artery  is  alfo  much  more  florid 
than  from  a  vein  ;  to  which  add,  that  on  preffing  the 
finger  on  the  veflel  below  the  orifice,  the  blood  ltafts 
out  more  violently  than  before ;  and  flops,  or  at  leaft 
abates,  on  preffing  above  the  orifice  5  quite  the  contrary 
of  what  happens  on  the  opening  of  a  vein* 

In  an  accident  of  this  kind,  the  furgeon  fhould  have 
'prefence  of  mind  not  to  betray  the  cafe  by  his  fears,  to 
the  patient,  or  attendants :  he  fhould  obferve  whether 
the  blood  flows  freely  from  the  orifice,  or  whether  it  in- 
finuates  itfeif  in  any  confiderable  quantity  between  the 
integuments*  If  the  firft  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  away,  even  till  the  patient  faints, 
perfuading  the  attendants  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  re¬ 
quires  it ;  and  while  the  patient  is  in  his  fainting  fits,  as 
the  flux  then  ceafes,  he  may  commodioufly  drefs  and 
bind  up  the  wound  ;  and  by  this  precaution  hinder  a  frefh 
haemorrhage  or  an  aneurifm.  The  furgeon  muft  place 
fome  fmall  piece  of  money  between  the  folds  of  the  firft 
comprefs  ;  and  on  this  place  two,  three,  or  more  com- 
prefl'es,  each  larger  than  the  other ;  and  then,  bending 
the  cubitus ,  apply  two  bandages  in  this  manner,  as  after 
bleeding  in  the  vein,  only  a  little  tighter ;  and  lay  a 
thick,  long,  and  narrow  comprefs  over  the  artery,  from 
the  cubitus  to  the  axilla  :  and  the  patient  muft  be  warned 
to  wear  his  arm  in  a  fling,  pinned  to  his  cloaths,  for  a 
fortnight,  and  refrain  from  all  ufe  of  it. 

If  the  blood  from  the  wounded  artery  is  foiind  to  infinu- 
ate  itfeif  between  the  integuments,  the  orifice  muft  be 
immediately  compreffed,  and  tied  up  as  before  directed  ; 
and  the  arm  often  infpebted  to  fee  whether  a  bleeding 
within  the  integuments  does  not  yet  continue.  The  pa¬ 
tient  muft  be  frequently  bled  in  the  other  arm,  and,  ir 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  fhould  be  lodged  from  the 
v/ounded  artery  under  the  integuments,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  open  the  integuments  to  difeharge  it. 

It  is  too  common  an  accident  to  find  a  nerve  or  tendon 
punbtured  in  bleeding  ;  and  this  is  generally  known  to  be 
the  cafe  by  the  patient’s  making  a  fevere  outcry  at  the 
time ;  and  efpecially  if  he  complains  afterwards  of  acute 
pains,  and  the  limb  begins  to  fwell  and  be  inflamed, 
convulfed,  ftifF,  and  extended  as  in  the  cramp ;  which 
fymptoms,  if  not  timely  relieved,  threaten  convulfions 
of  the  whole  body,  a  gangrene  of  the  part,  and  even 
death  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  beft  method  to  be  taken  in  thefe  accidents  is,  to 
firft  bathe  the  part  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  invert  the  whole  arm  with 
the  diachalcitis  plafter,  melted  down  in  oil  of  vinegar 
and  rofes,  retaining  it  on  by  the  expulfive  bandage  ; 
which,  beginning  upon  the  hand,  afeends  gradually  by 
fpiral  turns  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulder ;  by  which  means 
the  impulfe  of  the  blood  on  the  part  is  not  only  much 
abated,  but  alfo  the  pain  and  inflammation  much  dimi- 
nifhed :  and,  laftly,  the  following  cataplafm  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  arm,  to  complete  the  cure  :  take  of  flour 
of  barley  and  of  bitter  vetch,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  cha¬ 
momile  flowers  and  melilot  flowers,  of  each  two  hand¬ 
fuls  ;  frefh  butter,  an  ounce  and  half:  boil  thefe  into  a 
cataplafm  with  foap-fuds,  and  apply  them  to  the  arm  till 
the  pain  and  other  bad  fymptoms  are  removed.  Heifter. 
Bleeding  in  the  hand.  —There  are  two  principal  veins  in 
the  hand,  which  are  fometimes  opened  to  bleed  the  pa¬ 
tient  :  the  one  is  the  falvatella ,  which  runs  on  the  out-- 
fide  of  the  back  of  the  hand  towards  the  little  finger. 
This  was  called  fplenica  by  the  ancients,  and  they  efteemed 
the  opening  of  it  particularly  ferviceable  in  melancholy, 
and  difeafes  of  the  fpleen.  The  other  is  the  ccphalica , 
which  runs  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  was 
fo  denominated  from  an  opinion,  that  the  bleeding  from 
it  was  particularly  ferviceable  in  difeafes  of  the  head ; 
but  thefe  opinions  were  all  without  foundation;  and 
though  the  patient  is  bled  more  difficultly  and  flowlv  in 
thefe  veins,  the  efiebt  is  the  fame  as  if  bled  in  the  arm. 
It  is  fometimes,  however,  neceffary  for  a  furgeon  to 
open  them,  either  at  the  particular  defire  of  the  patient, 
or  when  the  veins  of  the  arm  are  very  obfeurely  fituated, 
or  lie  deep,  while  thefe  lie  fair  and  confpicuous. 

When  any  one  is  to  be  blooded  in  the  hand,  it  muft  firft 
be  held  for  a  confiderable  time  in  warm  water,  and  well 
(j  G  rubbed 
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rubbed  there  with  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  make  the 
(mail  veins  become  turgid  and  confpicuous ;  then  a  li¬ 
gature  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  wrift,  that  the  veins  may  con¬ 
tinue  thus  diftended,  and  wiping  the  hand  dry  with  a 
napkin,  an  orifice  is  to  be  made  in  the  moft  convenient 
part  of  the  vein,  as  in  bleeding  in  the  arm.  If  tire  blood 
does  not  flow  freely  from  the  orifice,  the  hand  muff  be 
again  plunged  into  warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  the 
quantity  taken  away  is  judged  fufficient :  then  the  hand 
is  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  the  orifice  covered  with  a  com- 
prefs,  defended  by  a  proper  bandage.  Heifter. 

Bleeding  in  the  heads —  Many  phyficians  have  been  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  forehead  and 
temples  is  more  expeditious  in  giving  relief  in  diforders 
of  the  head  than  the  like  difeharge  by  veins  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  part  affected .  There  feems,  however,  to 
be  but  little  foundation  for  this,  and  that  the  bleeding  by 
the  jugular  vein  would  much  more  expeditioufly  anfwer 
the  end  propofed.  If  the  furgeon,  however,  is  called 
upon  to  perform  this  operation,  he  muft  firll  draw  a 
handkerchief  or  neckcloth  as  tight  round  the  neck  as 
can  conveniently  be  borne,  that  by  compreffing  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein,  thofe  branches  of  it  may  become  more  turgid 
and  confpicuous.  The  vein  being  opened,  the  patient 
muft  hold  down  his  head,  that  the  blood  may  not  trickle 
down  into  his  eyes  or  mouth,  when  the  ftream  does  not 
fpin  out  with  fufficient  force.  If  the  blood  does  not  ftop 
of  itfelf,  after  a  fufficient  quantity  is  difeharged,  you 
muft  comprefs  the  orifice  with  a  finger,  and,  after  wiping 
the  forehead  and  face,  apply  a  comprefs  or  two,  with 
the  proper  bandage. 

Bleeding  in  the  eyes. —  There  are  feveral  ways  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  operation,  but  the  beft  feems  to  be  this.  The 
patient  being  feated  on  a  chair,  and  his  head  held  in  a 
proper  pofture,  a  tranfverfe  incifion  is  to  be  made,  with 
a  fine  lancet,  upon  the  turgid  fmall  veins  in  the  corners 
of  the  eye,  fo  as  to  open  them  or  cut  them  quite  afun- 
der.  The  eye-lids  muft  be  held  apart  with  one  hand, 
whilft  the  veins  are  opened  with  the  other ;  and  fome 
ufe  a  pair  of  fine  feifiars  for  this  purpofe,  inftead  of  a 
lancet,  and  others  elevate  the  veins  with  a  crooked 
needle  before  they  divide  them  :  but  in  this  operation, 
the  better  way  would  be  to  make  the  needles  with  edges, 
that  when  the  veins  were  thus  elevated,  they  might  di¬ 
vide  them  without  the  help  of  any  other  inftrument. 
When  the  incifion  is  made,  the  difeharge  of  .blood  muft 
be  promoted  by  means  of  fomentation  with  a  fpunge 
dipped  in  warm  water  ;  and  if  the  difeharge  is  not  fuffi¬ 
cient,  the  incifion  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  : 
but  few  patients  can  be  brought  to  fufFer  this,  and  there 
is  no  practiftng  it  at  all  upon  infants,  becaufe  they  will 
not  keep  the  eye  fteady.  Heifter. 

Bleeding  in  the  neck . — It  has  been  a  very  ancient  practice 
to  bleed  in  the  external  jugular  veins  of  the  neck  for 
moft  inflammatory  diforders  of  the  adjacent  parts.  The 
accumulated  blood  and  humours  may  certainly  be  thus 
difeharged  from  the  parts,  and  the  operation  is  no  way 
difficult  or  dangerous  ;  fince  the  jugular  veins  run  on 
eacli  fide  of  the  neck,  from  the  head  to  the  clavicles,  juft 
under  the  Ikin.  They  are  very  large,  and  eafily  open¬ 
ed  ;  but  a  ftriebure  is  firft  to  be  made  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  with  a  hankerchief,  or  the  like  ligature. 
The  beft  method  of  railing  this  vein  is,  however,  by  a 
loofe  ligature  thrown  over  the  neck,  which  the  patient, 
or  an  affiftant,  may  pull,  down  ward,  over  the  breaft  ;  and 
by  this  means  the  jugular  veins  will  be  comprefled  on 
each  fide,  and  become  turgid,  without  occluding  the 
trachea ,  or  obftruCting  perfpiration.  When  the  veins 
are  thus  made  turgid,  whichever  of  them  lies  the  faireft, 
may  be  fecured  by  the  finger  for  incifion,  if  the  diforder 
affe&s  the  whole  head  ;  but  if  only  one  fide  be  affedted, 
it  is  beft  to  open  the  jugular  on  that  fide. 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  blood  is  taken,  clofe  the 
orifice,  and  apply  a  proper  comprefs  and  bandage.  The 
common  fear  of  this  vein’s  bleeding  afterwards  is  ill- 
grounded,  and  there  feidom  is  any  difficulty  of  flopping 
the  blood.  The  patient  commonly  faints  away  in  bleed¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  occafions  no  harm.  Heifter. 

Bleeding  in  the  ranulm.  —It  is  often  found  of  fervice  in 
quinfies,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders  in  the  neck, 
to  bleed  in  two  fmall  veins,  which  run  under  the  tip  or 
end  of  the  tongue,  efpecially  if  a  larger  vein  has  been 
before  opened  in  the  neck  or  arm.  To'bleed  in  thefe 
veins,  a  ftricture  muft  be  made  upon  the  neck  ;  the  apex 
of  the  tongue  muft  be  then  elevated  with  the  left  hand, 
while  with  the  other  the  veins  are  both  opened,  firft 
one,  and  then  the  other,  by  the  lancet.  When  they 
have  bled  fufficiently,  remove  the  ftri&ure  from  the 
neck,  on  which  the  bleeding  ufually  flops  of  itfelf  ;  but, 
if  it  does  not,  let  the  patient  take  a  little  vinegar,  or 
red  wine,  in  his  mouth,  or  elfe  apply  a  bit  of  vitriol,  or 
alum,  or  a  comprefs  dipped  in  fome  ftyptic  liquor,  till 
the  haemorrhage  ceafcs.  But  there  is  no  need  of  being 
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too  bufy  with  thefe  topics  ;  for  the  blood  never  flows 
violently  or  long  without  them ;  and  if  there  be  not  a 
good  quantity  of  blood  difeharged  by  thefe  veins  on  the 
occafions  for  which  they  are  ufually  opened,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  of  no  ufe.  Heifter. 

The  Bramins  never  bleed,  but,  in  lien  thereof,  faft. 

Bleeding  at  an  artery  is  called  arteriotomy. 

Bleeding  by  mcafure ,  is  where  account  is  taken  of  the 
quantity  as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  in  order  to.  put  a  ftop 
to  the  flux  when  the  requifite  portion  is  had. 

Bleeding  at  large ,  where  the  flux  is  continued  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quantity,  till  fuch  time  as  fome  expe&ed 
effect  is  perceived.  This  method  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
cafes  of  apoplexies,  comata,  & c. 

Bleeding  of  a  corpfc ,  crucntatio  cadaveric ,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  faid  to  have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of 
perfons  murdered,  which,  on  the  touch,  or  even  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nofe, 
ears,  and  other  parts  ;  fo  as  formerly  to  be  admitted  in 
England,  and  ftill  allowed  in  fome  cither  parts,  as  a  fort 
of  detection  of  the  criminal,  and  proof  of  the  fact. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  77.  p.  3012.  But  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  derives  its  weight  merely  from  fuperftition  and 
credulity. 

Numerous  inftances  of  thefe  pofthumous  haemorr  liases 
are  given  by  Webfter,  Lemnius,  Libavius,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  Horftius,  who  has  a  difcourfe  exprefs  on  the  point, 
under  this  title,  De  Cruentatione  Cadaverum. 

Bleeding  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  a  flux 
of  sap  out  of  the  wounded  veffels  of  plants,  either  fpon- 
taneoufly  at  certain  feafons,  or  by  art,  and  the  help  of 
incifion. 

BLEMISH,  a  term  in  Huntings  ufed  when  the  hounds,  or 
beagles,  fining  where  the  chace  has  been,  make  a  prof¬ 
fer  to  enter,  but  return. 

BLEMMYES,  or  Blemyes,  among  the  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phers ,  a  fabulous  fort  of  people,  fuppofed  without  heads  ; 
having  eyes  and  mouths  on  their  breafts,  faid  to  have 
inhabited  part  of  ./Ethiopia. 

Bochart  derives  the  word  Blemmyes  from  which 

implies  a  negation ,  and  ]■)«)£,  brain  :  in  which  fenfe  the 
Blemmyes  fliould  have  been  people  without  brains. 

BLENCH,  a  fort  of  tenure  of  land;  as  to  held  land  in 
blench  is  by  payment  of  a  fugar-loaf,  a  couple  of  capons, 
a  beaver-hat,  See.  if  the  fame  be  demanded  in  the  name 
of  blench ,  i.  e.  nomine  alba;  fir  mm. 

BLEND,  Blende,  or  Black-j^cF,  is  a  mineral  called 
alfo  falfc  galena.  See  Blind  and  Zinc. 

BLEND-tfii? tal-iron,  a  coarfe  fort  of  iron  from  the  Stafford- 
Ihire  mines,  ufed  for  making  nails  and  heavy  w'ar$  ;  in 
fome  places  alfo  for  horfe-ihoes. 

Blend- wa  rr,  a  diftemper  incident  to  black  cattle,  which 
comes  ieveral  ways.  1.  from  blood.  2.  From  the  yel¬ 
lows,  which  is  a  ringleader  of  all  difeafes.  And  3. 
From  the  change  of  ground  :  for  being  hard,  it  is  apt  to 
breed  this  evil,  which  if  not  remedied  in  fix  days,  will 
be  pa  ft  help.  '  1 

BLENNA,  Blena,  /Sxewo,  in  Hippocrates, 

is  a  thick  phlegm  and  mucus  flowing  from  the  brain 
through  the  noftrils,  and  fhewing  fig'ns  of  a  beginning 
concotftion  ;  as  Galen  explains  him  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  works. 

BLENNIUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fifh, 
of  the  general  order  of  the  acanthopter ygii,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diftribution  of  Artedi,  and  of  the  jugulares 
in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
word  fJxsi /vot,  which  fignifies  a  tough  and  mucous  mat¬ 
ter,  fuch  as  that  which  the  body  of  this  fifh  is  covered 
with.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are,  that  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  gills  has  fix  bones  ;  the  fore-part  of  the 
head  is  very  flaming ;  the  body  is  prickly,  and  the 
belly-fins  have  two  bones.  Of  this  genus  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  Ipecies,  as  the  crefted  blennius ,  or  galcrita ,  with  a 
triangular  lobe,  red  at  the  edges,  and  fituated  between 
the  eyes,  and  a  cuticular  creft  running  tranfverfely  over 
the  head  ;  the  gattorugine ,  or  blennius ,  with  two  little 
fins  at  the  eyes,  and  twenty-three  bones  at  the  pinna  ani ; 
the  gunnellus  Cornubenjlum ,  liparis ,  or  butter-fi/h ,  with 
about  ten  black  fpots,  and  a  white  border  on  each  fide 
of  the  back-fin  ;  the  pholis ,  or  fmooth-headed  blennius , 
called  in  Cornwall  mulgranoc ,  and  bulcard ;  the  vivipa- 
rous  blennius ,  &c.  But  the  name  blennius ,  and  blennus , 
is  ufually  appropriated  to  that  with  a  furrow  between  the 
eyes,  and  a  large  beautiful  fpot,  black  in  the  middle, 
and  edged  with  white  in  the  hack-fin;  and  on  this  ac- 
cftu.nt  called  in  Englifh  the  butterfiy-fi/h.  It  is  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fold  in  Venice  and  elfe- 
where  for  the  faber.  The  flefh  is  very  foft.  See  Tab. 
of  Fi/h,  N1  16.  W'illughby,  p.  131. 

Blennus  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  authors,  particularly 
Schonfelt,  to  the  syngnatHus  corpore  hexagono ,  cauda 
pinnata ;  the  acus  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  acus  Jecunda  of 
other  writers;  called  alfo  by  Gefner  and  Bellonius, 
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tYPHLE  marina.  It  is  a  name  ufod  alfo  by  Tome  for  the 
tobacco-pipe  fifh. 

BLESENSIS  bolus-,  loir  of  Bloh,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  a 
very  valuable  medicinal  earth  dug  about  Saumur,  Blois, 
and  Burgoyne  in  France,  and  feeming  to  poffefs  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Armenian  bole  of  Galen,  which  it  alfo 
much  refembles  in  external  appearance. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  medicine  in  fluxes  and  many  other 
cafes,  and  might  be  had  in  any  quantities,  at  a  fmall 
price  ;  but  the  common  red  French  bole,  or  a  counterfeit 
of  it,  or  the  lubftance  called  bole  Annenic,  is  generally 
fold  for  it. 

BLESTRiSMUS,  from  I tofs,  derived  from  QaWv, 

in  the  Ancient  Phyjic,  a  continual  tolling  and  inquietude 
of  the  body,  occalioned  by  a  tumultuary  effervefcence  of 
the  blood,  efpeciaily  in  acute  fevers. 

BLETA  alba ,  an  epithet  given  by  fome  to  the  milky  urine 
voided  in  fome  diforders  of  the  kidneys,  ranked  by  Para- 
celfus  among  the  caufes  of  the  phtbijis. 

BLETUS,  far, roc,  from  flaxxw,  I  Jirikc,  in  the  Ancient 
Phyjic,  a  perfon  whofe  fide,  by  reafon  of  fome  internal 
inflammation,  as  a  plearily  or  peripneumony,  turns  black 
or  livid-fpotted,  chiefly  prefently  after  death. 

B LEW-CAP,  or  Blue-cap,  an  Englifh  name  for  a  peculiar 
fpecies  of  fifh  of  the  falmon  kind,  diftinguifhed  by  a  broad 
blue  fpot  on  the  head,  from  whence  they  have  their  name. 
Thefe  feem  not  to  breed  with  us;  but  appear  in  our 
fivers  only  at  certain  feafons,  when  there  have  been  very 
violent  north  winds.  This  fifh  is  l'cldom  found  Angle  ; 
fo  that  the  fifhermen  rejoice  at  the  taking  one  of  them, 
expecting  a  large  fhoal  of  them  near. 

BLEYME,  in  Farriery ,  an  inflammation  of  a  horfe’s  hoof, 
occafioned  by  blood  putrefied  in  the  inner  part  of  the  coffin 
towards  the  heel,  between  the  foie  and  the  coffin-bone. 
Some  write  the  word  corruptly  bleine.  It  is  originally 
French,  bleime ,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

There  are  three  forts  of  blcymcs  ;  the  firft,  bred  in  fpoiled 
wrinkled  feet  with  narrow  heels,  are  ufually  feated  in 
the  inward  or  weakeft  quarter;  the  fecond,  befides  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  infects  the  griftle,  and  muff 
be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a  quitter-bone. :  the  third 
is  occafioned  by  fmall  ftones  and  gravel  between  the  fhoe 
and  the  foie. — For  a  cure  they  pare  the  foot,  let  out 
the  matter,  if  any,  and  drefs  the  fore,  like  the  prick  of 
a  nail. 

BLICEA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  ha- 
rengiform  kind,  caught  in  the  German  and  other  feas, 
and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  fame  with  what  in 
England  we  call  the  fprat,  which  to  fome  feems  to  be  no 
other  than  a  young  herring. 

It  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  frefh-water  fifh  of  the  mala- 
cojlomous ,  or  as  we  call  it  in  Englifh,  the  leather¬ 
mouthed  kind,  feeming  to  be  the  fame  with  the  more 
common  kind  of  carcajjtus.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  an 
Eaft  India  fifh,  which  might  be  more  properly  called 
harengus  minor  Indicus ,  or  the  fmall  Indian  herring.  It  is 
of  the  fhape  of  the  herring,  but  fomewhat  broader  and 
thinner,  and  is  of  the  fame  colour.  Its  tail  alfo  is  fork¬ 
ed  ;  but  its  head  is  of  an  odd  figure,  its  eyes  and  the 
end  of  its  fnout  being  extremely  large.  'Phis  fifh  fwims 
ufually  in  vaft  fhoals,  and  is  caught  principally  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  a  well  taffed  fifh ;  but  has  not 
at  all  the  tafte  of  a  herring.  It  takes  fait,  which  fcarce 
any  other  of  the  Eaft  India  fifh.  will  do,  and  is  therefore 
very  much  valued,  and  fent  into  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  country  in  pickle.  There  is  alio  another 
very  confiderable  ul'e  it  is  put  to  by  the  natives,  which  is 
tire  manuring  of  the  lands  whereon  they  fow  their  rice  : 
they  ufe  this  fifh,  which  is  caught  in  prodigious  plenty, 
inftead  of  dung  on  this  occafion.  Willughby  and  Ray. 

BLIEGG,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Germans  to 
the  fifh  we  call  the  bleake,  and  authors  in  general  the 
ALBULA  and  ALEURNA. 

BLIGHT,  in  Hujbandry,  a  difeafe  incident  to  plants,  and 
affedting  them  variously ;  the  whole  plant  fometimes 

Sierifhing  by  it,  and  fometimes  only  the  leaves  and  blof- 
oms,  which  will  be  fcorched  and  lhrivelled  up,  the  reft 
remaining  green  and  flouriihing. 

This  dif°rfler  feldom  happens  but  upon  the  blowing  of 
fharp  eafterly  winds,  which  are  moft  frequent  with  us 
about  March  ;  whence  that  month  proves,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  fatal  to  plants. —  From  this  circumftance,  fome 
imagine  the  colds  that  then  reign,  being  exafperated  by 
the  eaftern  winds,  eftedt  blights  ;  but  Mr.  Bradley  fur- 
nifhes  a  more  plaufible  account ;  for  on  this  principle,  it 
were  hard  to  fay,  why  one  plant,  or  one  part  of  a  plant, 
fhould  be  blighted  more  than  another.  He  obferves  then, 
that  caterpillars  and  other  infedts  generally  attend  thofe 
winds  ;  and  that  they  infedt  fome  kind  of  tree  more 
than  another,  and  even  fome  particular  branch  more 
than  others  ;  and  thence  infers,  either  that  the  eggs  of 
thofe  infedts,  or  the  infects  themfelves,  are  brought  to 
us  by  the  eafterly  winds  $  or  that  the  temperature  of  the 
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air,  when  the  eaftern  winds  blow,  is  neceftafy  to  hatch 
thofe  creatures,  fuppofing  the  eggs  to  have  been  already 
laid  on  the  infedted  parts.  Now  each  of  thefe  caufes 
feems  to  have  its  effect :  thofe  blights  attended  with  large 
worms,  or  caterpillars,  feem  hatched  by  the  eaftern 
winds ;  and  thofe  others,  which  only  produce  the  fmall 
infedts  ;  that  occafion  the  curling  of  the  leaves  of  trees, 
may  proceed  from  fwarms  of  them,  either  ready  hatched, 
or  in  the  egg,  brought  with  the  wind. 

I  he  coldnefs  of  thofe  winds  he  fhews  to  be  no  objedticn 
againft  their  being  fitted  to  hatch  infedts  ;  different  in¬ 
fects  requiring  vaftly  diffefent  degrees  of  heat.  To  this 
he  adds,  that  every  infedt  has  its  proper  plant,  or  tribe 
of  plants,  which  it  naturally  requires  for  its  nourifh  ■ 
merit,  and  will  feed  on  no  other  ;  and  in  which,  there-1 
fore  it  lays  its  eggs  :  it  is  no  wonder  then,  that  one  kind 
of  tree  fhould  be  infedted,  and  all  the  reft  efcape.  That 
wind,  v.  gr.  which  brings  or  hatches  the  caterpillars  on 
the  apple-tree,  will  not  infedt  the  pear,  plum,  or  cherry; 
becaufe,  were  the  fhoals  of  infedts  natural  to  the  apple  to 
light  on  thofe  other  trees  mentioned,  they  would  either 
want  their  proper  matrix  to  hatch  in ;  or,  were  they 
ready  hatched,  would  perifh  for  want  of  proper  food. 
So  that  it  is  mortally  impoffible  all  kinds  of  plants  fhould 
be  blighted  at  the  lame  time,  unlefs  the  eggs  of  every 
kind  of  infedt  natural  to  each  tree  could  be  brought  at 
one  time  with  the  wind;  or,  that  an  eafterly  wind  could 
contain  in  it,  at  once,  as  many  different  degrees  of  cold, 
or  heat,  as  would  be  required  to  hatch  and  maintain 
each  different  clafs  of  infedts.  Nor  is  it  any  objedtion, 
that  in  blights  there  are  not  frequently  any  animals  im¬ 
mediately  perceivable.  By  the  microfcope,  we  difeover 
animalcules  a  million  of  times  kfs  than  the  finalleft 
which  come  under  ordinary  notice  ;  thefe,  ,the  gentleft 
air  may  be  conceived  capable  of  blowing  from  place  to 
place ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  be  brought  to  us 
from  the  remoteft  regions,  efpeciaily  the  north-eaft  part 
of  Great  Tartary,  &c.  where  the  cold  is  intenfe  enough 
to  give  them  life  ;  and  from  whence  there  is  not  fea 
enough,  by  the  warmth  and  faltnefs  of  whofe  vapours 
they  might  be  fuffocated.  Thofe  brought  from  the  north- 
eaft  parts  of  America  are  probably  deftroyed  by  paffing 
the  vaft  Atlantic  occean,  which  may  be  the  reafon  why 
the  north-weft  wind  is  not  fo  infedtious. 

But  that  blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  inw'ard 
W’eaknefs  or  diftemper  in  trees,  evidently  appears,  if  we 
confider  how  often  it  happens,  that  trees  againft  the 
fame  wall,  expofed  to  the  fame  afpedf,  and  equally  en¬ 
joying  the  advantages  of  fun  and  air,  with  every  other 
circumftance  which  might  render  them  equally  healthy, 
are  often  obferved  to  differ  greatly  in  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour  ;  and  as  often  do  we  obferve  the  weak  trees  to  be 
continually  blighted,  when  the  vigorous  ones  in  the  fame 
fituation  efcape.  Dr.  Hales  aferibes  blights  to  the  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  perfpiration  in  bloffoms  and  leaves,  occa¬ 
fioned  by  a  continued  dry  eafterly  wind,  without  Ihowers 
or  dew ;  in  confcquence  of  which  the  perfpirable  matter 
becomes  glutinous,  and  adheres  to,  the  furface  of  leaves, 
hereby  affording  a  proper  nutriment  for  infects,  which 
prey  on  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  of  fruit-trees, 
when  the  blight  happens,  though  they  are  not  the  firft 
caufe  of  it. 

To  prevent  blights,  the  more  knowing  among  country- 
people,  while  the  eafterly  winds  blow,  are  accuftomed  to 
guard  againft  them  by  burning  heaps  of  weeds,  chaff,  and 
other  combuflibles,  on  the  wind-fide  of  their  orchards, 
that  the  fmoak  may  either  poifon  the  infedts  or  their 
eggs,  as  they  pafs  long.  It  may  be  added,  that  thefe 
fires  are  often  made  with  good  fuccefs,  to  deftroy  the 
caterpillars,  even  after  they  are  hatched,  and  have  be¬ 
gun  to  devour  the  trees.  — Another  method  of  preferv- 
ing  trees  from  blights  is,  by  fprinkling  tobacco-duft,  or 
pepper-duft,  or  wafhing  the  leaves  with  water  wherein 
tobacco-ftalks  have  been  infufed  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is 
prefent  death  to  all  infedts  and  animalcules.  Another 
is  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  when  withered,  and  cutting 
off  the  fmaller  branches,  wffien  they  produce  crooked  and 
unnatural  {hoots.  Dr.  Hales  recommends  wafhing  and 
fprinkling  the  trees  occafionally  with  fair  water  ;  and  if 
their  {hoots  feem  to  be  much  infedted,  wafhing  them 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  fo  that  their  perfpiration  may  not 
<  be  obftrudted. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  blights ,  againft  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  guard  fruit-trees;  that  is  occafioned 
by  fharp,  pinching,  frofty  mornings,  which  often  hap¬ 
pen  at  a  time  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  while 
the  fruit  is  very  young,  and  occafion  the  bloffoms  or 
fruit  to  drop  off;  and  fometimes  the  tender  parts  of  the 
{hoots  and  leaves  are  greatly  injured  thereby.  The  only 
method  yet  found  out  to  prevent  this  mifehief  is,  by 
carefully  covering  the  walls,  either  witli  mats  or  canvas, 
&c.  Which  being  faftened  fo  as  not  to  be  difturbed 
with  the  wind,  and  fuffered  to  remain  on  dining  the 

night. 
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fiigh'4  are  to  be  taken  off  ever  day,  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mits. 

Another  fort  of  blight ,  which  fometimes  happens  in 
April  or  May,  and  which  is  often  very  deftrubtive  to 
orchards  and  open  plantations,  and  againft  which  we 
know  of  no  remedy,  is  what  is  called  a  fire-blaji ,  which 
in  a  few  hours  hath  not  only  deftroyed  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  but  many  times  parts  of  the  trees*  and  fome¬ 
times  whole  ones  have  been  killed  by  it.  This  more 
frequently  happens  in  dole  plantations,  where  the  ftag- 
nating  vapours  from  the  earth,  and  the  plentiful  perfpi- 
rations  from  the  trees,  ate  pent  in,  for  want  of  a  free  air 
to  diffipate  and  difpel  them,  than  in  thofe  planted  at  a 
greater  diftance,  or  furrouirded  with  hills  or  woods. 
See  Rust. 

Corn  is  liable  to  blights,  like  other  forts  of  grain. 

Blight  of  corn  is  called  Smut. 

BLIKE,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  an  anadro- 
mous  fifh,  fomewhat  refembling  our  river  chub,  and 
called  by  Gefner  capita  anadromus  ;  but  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  zarta,  or  the  zerte. 

BLIND. — Pore  or  Pwr-BuND,  denotes  only  a  great  degree 
of  fhort-fightednefs.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  37.  p.  731. 

Blind,  Moon ,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  horfes  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  but  very  abfurd  opinion,  lofe  their 
*  fight  only  under  certain  ftates  of  the  moon,  and  fee  at 
every  other  time.  This  difeafe  is  the  forerunner  of  ca¬ 
taracts,  and  generally  ends  in  total  blindnefs. 

In  fome  cafes  Of  this  diftemper,  a  thin  vifcid  corrofive 
water  runs  from  the  difeafed  eye,  more  or  lefs  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  eye  and  6ye-lids  are 
fwelled  and  inflamed.  I11  other  caffs,  the  difeafed  eye 
difcharges  no  humoUr ;  but  looks  thick  and  troubled ; 
and  the  horff  fees  little,  or  very  indiftin&ly.  The  cauffs 
of  this  diftemper  are  various  :  it  fometimes  proceeds 
from  a  natural  defection  of  the  eyes,  and  often  from 
fome  accidental  malady.  When  the  humour  attaches 
one  eye  without  changing  to  the  other,  there  is  hope  of 
a  cure  ;  at  leaf:  of  preferving  one  eye.  But  when  the 
eyes  looked  depreffed,  and  gradually  decay,  total  blindnefs 
commonly  enfues.  If  the  eyes  are  full  and  inflamed, 
bleeding  is  proper ;  but  if  they  appear  funk  and  perifh- 
ing,  it  is  often  pernicious.  In  the  former  cafe,  when 
the  eyes  difcharge  a  lharp  water,  they  fhould  be  walhed 
twice  a  day  with  a  ftrong  tincture  of  rofes,  made  by 
fteeping  two  drams  of  rofe  buds  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  diffolving  half  a  dram  of  fugar  of  lead  in  the 
quantity  of  four  ounces  of  it.  If  the  matter  digefts, 
two  drams  of  honey  fhould  be  added  to  the  above  quan¬ 
tity.  At  the  fame  time  purges  fhould  likewiff  be  admi- 
niftred  twice  a  week.  Lenitive  eleCtary  and  cream  of 
tartar,  of  each  four  ounces;  Glauber’s  purging  falts, 
three  ounces ;  the  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  two  ounces, 
mixed  with  white  wine  and  water,  or  warm  water-gruel, 
are  very  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Cutting  out  the  haw 
is  alfo  an  operation  which  is  ufually  performed  on  moon- 
blind  horfes.  Gibfon. 

Blind  is  alfo  ufed  for  occult,  or  imperceptible.  Hence 
blind  rampart,  ccccum  vallum ,  among  the  ancients,  was 
that  befft  with  lharp  flakes,  concealed  by  grafs  or  leaves 
growing  over  them. 

Blind  tcjlimonies  caeca  tcjlimonia ,  thofe  given  by  abfent 
perlons  in  writing. 

Blind  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  bodies  without  apertures. 
Hence. 

Blind  wall ,  coccus  paries ,  that  without  windows.  In  a 
like  fenfe  we  meet  with  blind  chamber,  caecum  cubiculum. 

Blind  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  veffels  which  are  not  per¬ 
forated. 

In  this  fenfe  the  chemifts  fay  a  blind  alembic.  A  tube 
is  faid  to  be  blind ,  when  it  is  clofed  a-top. 

Some  anatomifts  alfo  call  the  third  cavity  of  the  ear 
coecum,  as  having  no  iflue  ;  but  it  is  more  ufually  de¬ 
nominated  labyrinth. 

Blind  granaclo ,  that  which  does  not  light  or  take  fire. 

Blind,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  local  name  forafifh,  called  by  au¬ 
thors  the  asellus  lufeus ,  and  more  univerfally  in.Englifh 
the  bib.  It  is  a  filh  of  the  cod-kind,  but  never  growing 
to  any  great  fize.  The  word  blind  is  ufed  in  Cornwall. 

Blind,  or  Blinde,  among  Miner  alifls,  a  fpecies  of  lead- 
IvTarcasite,  by  our  miners  called  mock- ore,  mock-Icad, 
and  wild-lead,  &c. 

Blind  is  a  mineral  mafs,  flaky,  glofly,  and  breaking  in 
angles,  much  like  the  potters  lead-ore,  only  of  a  colour 
more  dufky,  and  approaching  to  black.  In  it  are  veins 
of  a  yellow  fhining  marcasitf.,  with  a  little  white  fpar 
and  on  one  fide  a  greenifh  aeruginous  matter.  On  a  trial 
by  the  fire  it  yielded  very  little  copper,  lefs  lead,  and 
no  tin.  It  is  very  obftinate,  feveral  attempts  having  been 
made  with  the  alkaline  fluxes  to  run  it,  in  vain. 

The  German  mineralifts  call  it  blende,  whence  our 
denomination  blinde.  It  anfwcrs  to  what  in  Agricola  is 
called  galena  inanis. 
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It  ufually  lies  immediately  over  the  veins  of  lead- ore:  In 
the  mines  which  produce  it,  for  it  is  not  found  in  all; 
When  the  miners  fee  this,  they  know  the  vein  of  ore  is 
very  near.  See  Ores  of  Zinc. 

Blind  faith,  fee  Faith. 

Blind  gut,  lee  Coecum. 

Blind  worm ,  fee  SLOW-wcrmt 

Blinds,  or  Blindes*  in  the  Military  Art *  denote  every 
thing  ferving  to  cover  the  befiegers  from  the  enemy,  as 
wool  packs,  earth-bafkets,  fand-bags,  and  the  like. 

Blinds  are  fometimes  only  canvas  ftretched  to  take  away 
the  fight  of  the  enemy  ;  fometimes  they  are  planks  fet  up, 
properly  called  mantlets  ;  others  are  of  balkets,  others  of 
barrels. 

Blinds  more  peculiarly  denote  wooden  frames  of  four 
pieces,  round  or  flat,  two  of  which  are  fix  feet  long,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  the  others  three  or  four  feet; 
which  ferve  as  fpars  to  ff.ften  the  two  firft  together. 
They  are  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  againft  the  fides 
of  the  faps  to  fuftain  the  earth,  and  to  fatten  fafeines 
on  the  upper  part,  or  to  cover  the  faps,  and  to  lay 
fafeines  over  them,  to  fecuie  the  troops  from  {tones  and 
granades.  They  are  chiefly  ufed,  where  the  trenches 
are  carried  on  in  the  face  of  the  place,  in  a  right  line,  f<3 
as  the  enemy  might  fcour  them  with  their  guns  from  the 
walls.  See  ‘Tab.  of  Fortification ,  fig.  I. 

Blind  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  orillon. 

BLINDING*  a  fpecies  of  corporal  punilhment  anciently 
inflicted  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and  others ; 
and  from  which  the  ancient  Chriftians  were  not  exempt. 
Sometimes  lime  in  vinegar*  or  barely  Raiding  vinegar; 
was  poured  into  the  eyes,  till  their  bails  were  confumed ; 
fometimes  a  rope  was  twifted  round  the  head  till  the  eyes 
ftarted  out.  Solin.  Polyhift.  c.  4.  Lamprid.  in  Alex. 
Sev.  c.  17.  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  Lactant.  de  Mort. 
Perffc.  c.  36. 

In  the  middle  age,  they  changed  total  blindnefs  for  a 
great  darknefs,  or  diminution  of  fight,  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  by  holding  a  red  hot  iron  difh  or  bafon  before  the 
eyes,  till  their  humours  were  dried,  and  their  coats 
mrivelled  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  Apollonia  executed  it  on 
their  watch  w’hom  they  found  afleep.  Democritus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  A.  Gellius,  put  out 
his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  lefs  difturbed  in  his  men¬ 
tal  contemplations,  when  thus  freed  from  the  diftraCtion 
of  the  objects  of  fight.  Herodct.  lib.  vi.  c.  92.  Aul. 
Gell.  NoCt.  Att.  lib.  x.  c.  71.  Cicero  Tuff.  Qu.  5. 

Blinding,  abcoccatio,  in  the  Black  Art,  denotes  a  fpecies 
of  necromancy,  whereby  a  vifible  body  may  be  con¬ 
cealed,  or  hidden  by  an  invifible  power. 

Blinding  of  a  cafematc,  fignifies  eredling  a  battery  againft 
it,  in  order  to  difinount  its  cannon,  and  render  them 
uielefs. 

BLINDNESS,  a  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  arifing  from 
a  total  depravation  of  its  organs,  or  an  involuntary  ob- 
ftruCtion  of  their  functions. 

Blindnefs  is  of  divers  kinds.  Natural  blindnefs  is  that  hap¬ 
pening  according  to  the  ordinary  courff  of  things  ;  thus 
that  of  certain  infedls  formed  without  eyes,  though  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fix  which  thefe  are,  fince  divers  animals  have 
been  erroneoufly  fuppoffd  fo,  on  account  of  their  fmall- 
nefs  or  imperceptibility ;  as  the  caecilia,  commonly 
called  the  blind-worm,  the  mole,  Sic. 

Preternatural,  or  morbid  blindnefs,  is  that  owing  to  dif¬ 
eafe  or  accident. 

Total  blindnefs ,  is  that  wherein  all  fight  or  preception, 
even  of  light,  is  wanting,  as  in  the  caff  of  thofe  who  are 
faid  to  b c  Jlonc-blind. 

A  blind  man,  by  the  civil  law,  cannot  make  a  teftament, 
except  under  certain  modifications  ;  but  in  every  cafe  he 
is  difabled  from  being  a  witnefs  to  a  teftament,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  blindnefs. 

Partial  blindnefs,  is  that  wherein  fome  faint  glimmering  is 
left,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  people  who  have  ripe  cata¬ 
racts,  who  are  never  fo  blind,  but  they  can  difeern  day 
from  night ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  ftrong  light, 
diftinguifh  black,  white,  and  fcarlet,  though  they  can¬ 
not  perceive  the  flhape  of  any  thing.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  light  by  which  thofe  preceptions  are  made,  being  let 
in  obliquely  through  the  aqueous  humour,  or  the  ante¬ 
rior  furface  of  the  cryftalline  (by  which  the  rays  cannot 
be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina),  they  can  dif¬ 
eern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  found  eye  can  through 
a  glafs  of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  furfaces 
fo  differently  refract  the  light,  that  the  feveral  diftinbt 
pencils  of  rays  cannot  be  collected  by  the  eye  into  their 
proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  fhape  of  an  objedt  in  fuch  a 
caff  cannot  be  at  all  difeerned,  though  the  colour  may. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  402.  p.  447. 

Perpetual  blindnefs,  is  that  which  remains  alike  under  all 
the  diverfity  of  ffafons,  times,  ages,  &c. 

T ranfient  blindnefs,  is  that  which  gives  way  of  itfclf  in  due 

time,. 
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time,  as  that  of  whelps*  which  continues  For  feveral  j 
days,  fometimes  nine,  rarely  twelve,  after  they  are  lit¬ 
tered. 

The  Nogais  Tartars,  according  to  father  Du  Ban  the  Je- 
fuit,  who  lived  among  them,  are  born  blinds  and  open  not 
their  eyes,  till  feveral  daysi 

Periodical  blindnefs  is  that  which  comes  and  goes  by  turns* 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  moon,  time  of  day,  and  the 
like.  Phil.  Tranf.  N  233.  p.  728., 

Diurnal  blindrtefs *  is  Called  hemera  cepiai 
Nocturnal  blindnefs ,  called  alfo  nyctalopias  that  Which  en- 
fues  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun  in  perfons  who  fee  perfcdtly 
in  the  day,  but  become  quite  blind  as  foon  as  night  comes 
on.  Brigg,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  159.  p;  560.  where  an 
inftance  of  it  is  given.  See  a  fingular  cafe  of  this  kind, 
related  by  Dn  Samuel  Pye,  in  the  Medic.  Obferv.  and 
Inquir.  vol.  i.  p.  111.  See  alfo  the  Col.  Acad,  torn*  vi. 

P-  5°7- 

The  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  either  ordinary,  as  a  decay  of 
the  optic  nerve,  (an  inftance  whereof  we  have  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  where,  upon  opening  the  eye  of 
a  perfon  long  blind,  the  optic  nerve  was  found  extremely 
fhrunk  and  decayed,  and  having  no  medulla  in  it)  j  or  fome 
external  violence,  vicious  conformation,  growth  of  a  ca¬ 
taract,  gulta  ferena ,  fmall-pox,  or  the  like.  Hifti  Acad. 
Scienc.  ann.  1713  and  1721. 

Extraordinary  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  malignant  ftenches, 
poifonous  juices  dropped  into  the  eye,  baneful  vermin, 
long  confinement  in  the  dark,  or  the  like. 

The  ducks,  which  breed  under  ground,  and  break  out 
into  the  Zirchnitzer  fea,  in  Carniola,  after  all  great  ftorms, 
are  blind  at  their  firft  eruption  ;  but  in  fome  time  come 
to  their  fight. 

The  author  of  the  embafty  of  D;  Garcias  de  Silva  Fi¬ 
gueroa  into  Perfia,  tells  us,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  that 
kin<nlom  are  found  vaft  numbers  of  blind  people  of  all 
ages,  fexes,  and  conditions  ;  by  reafon  of  a  fpecies  of  little 
Hies,  which  prick  the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter  the  noftrils, 
carrying  certain  blindnefs  with  them  when  they  light  on  the 
eyes. 

The  miferies  of  blindnefs  are  feelingly  painted  by  Milton, 
and  may  be  alfo  partly  guefled  at  by  the  extafies  into  which 
perfons  have  fallen  on  their  recovery  from  it. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  gentleman,  who,  having  been  blind, 
and  brought  to  fight  at  eighteen,  was  very  near  going  dif- 
tradfed  with  the  joy.  See  a  remarkable  cafe  of  this  kind, 
Tatler,  N  '  55.  vol.  i.  Parad.  Loft,  lib.  iii.  init.  Boyle’s 
Works  abr.  tom.  i.  p.  4. 

"We  find  various  recompenfes  for  b Undue [s,  or  fubftitutes 
for  the  ufe  of  the  eyes,  in  the  wonderful  fagacity  of  many 
blind  perfons  recited  by  Zahnius  in  his  Oculus  Artificialiss 
and  others.  In  fome,  the  defedt  has  been  fupplied  by  a 
molt  excellent  gift  of  remembering  what  they  had  feen  ; 
in  others,  by  .a  delicate  nofe,  or  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  ;  in 
others,  by  an  exauifite  touch,  or  a  fenfe  of  feeling,  which 
thev  have  had  in  fuch  perfection,  that,  as  it  has  been  laid 
of  fome,  they  learned  to  hear  with  their  eyes  ;  as  it  may 
be  faid  of  thefe,  that  they  taught  themfelves  to  fee  with 
their  hands. 

Some  have  been  enabled  to  perform  all  forts  of  curious 
and  fubtle  works  in  the  niceft  and  moft  dexterous  man¬ 
ner.  Aldrovandus  fpeaks  of  a  fculptor  who  became  blind 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  ten  years  after  made  a  per¬ 
fect  marble  ftatue  of  Cofmo  II.  de  Medicis  ;  and  another 
of  clay  like  Urban  VIII.  Bartholin  tells  us  of  a  blind 
fculptor  in  Denmark,  who  diftinguilhed  perfe&ly  well,  by 
mere  touch,  not  only  all  kinds  of  wood,  but  all  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  F.  Grimaldi  gives  an  inftance  of  the  like  kind  ; 
befides  the  blind  organift  lately  living  in  Paris,  who  is  faid 
to  have  done  the  fame. 

The  moft  extraordinary  of  all,  is  a  blind  guide,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  good  writers,  ufea  to  condudt 
the  merchants  through  the  fands  and  defarts  of  Arabia. 
James  Bernouilli  contrived  a  method  of  teaching  blind 
perfons  to  write.  Leo  Afr.  Defc.  Afr.  lib.  vi.  p.  246. 
Cafaub.  Treat,  of  Enthuf.  chap.  ii.  p.  45.  Fonten. 
Elog.  des  Acad.  p.  114- 

Yet  have  not  blind  perfons  any  idea  of  viiible  objects, 
though  they  can  diftinguifh  them  by  the  touch  :  thus  the 
gentleman  couched  by  Mr.  Chefelden,  though  he  knew 
the  colours  afunder  in  a  good  light  during  his  blind  ftate  ; 
yet  when  he  faw  them  after  couching,  the  faint  ideas  he 
had  of  them  before,  were  not  fufficient  for  him  to  know 
them  by  afterwards.  Phil.  Tranf.  N  403.  p.  447. 

It  was  even  a  confiderabie  time  before  he  could  remember 
which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog,  though  often  in¬ 
formed,  without  feeling  them.  Add,  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  diftance;  but  thought  all  the  obje&s  he  faw  touched 
his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  fkin. 

Blindness,  in  Farriery ,  is  adifeafe  incident  tohorfes  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  an  iron-grey  or  dapple-grey  colour,  when 
ridden  too  hard,  or  backed  too  young.  Phil.  Tranf. 

N°  37- 
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It  may  be  difeovered  by  the  walk  or  ftep,  which,  in  i 
blind  horfe,  is  always  uncertain  and  unequal,  becaufe  he 
dares  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly  when  led  in  one’s  hand ; 
though,  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an  expert  horfe- 
man,  and  the  horfe  himfelf  be  mettled,  tile  fear  of  the 
fpur  will  make  him  go  more  freely ;  fo  that  his  blindnefs 
can  hardly  be  perceived.  Another  mark  whereby  a  horle 
may  be  known  to  have  loft  his  fight,  is*  that  upon  hear¬ 
ing  any  body  enter  the  ftable,  he  will  prick  Up  his  ears, 
and  move  them  backwards  and  forwards,  as  miftrufting 
every  thing,  and  being  in  continual  alarm  by  the  leaft 
noife. 

Dr.  Lower  firft  fhewed  the  caufe  of  the  ordinary  blindnefs 
in  horfes,  which  is  a  fpungy  excrefcence,  growing  in  one, 
fometimes  iii  two  or  three  places  of  the  uvea,  which  be¬ 
ing  at  length  overgrown,  covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfe 
is  brought  into  the  light,  though  in  a  dark  ftable  it  dilates 
again. 

BLINKS,  in  Botany ,  feeMoNTlA; 

Blinks,  among  Ancient  Sportfnens  denoted  boughs  broken 
down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where  deer 
are  likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  rather  tot 
lfiark  which  way  a  deer  runs,  in  order  to  guide  the 
hunter. 

BLINKING  of  beer‘s  in  Lihcoinfhifc,  fighifies  letting  the 
wort  ftand  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till  it  hath  acquired 
fome  degree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  difpofe  it  to  fine,  and 
be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking; 

BLISSOM,  among  Hujbandmeiis  corruptly  called  bloffomy 
is  the  adt  of  a  ram  when  coupling  with  an  ewe. 

BLISTER,  in  the  Animal  Occononiyi  denotes  a  thin  bladder 
raifed  on  the  fkin,  and  full  of  a  watery  or  other  humour; 

B lifters  are  fymptoms  ufually  enfuing  on  burns,  fealds, 
and  cauftic  matter  applied  to  the  fkin. 

It  is  difputed  among  furgeons,  whether  blfterss  In  cafe 
of  bufns,  are  to  be  opened,  or  not;  Some  advile  it,  to 
prevent  farther  ulcerations  underneath :  others,  unlefs 
they  be  large,  difliiade  it,  as  creating  the  patient  needlels 
pain. 

Blister,  EpispasTic,  or  Vesicatory,  an  external  me¬ 
dicine  ferving  to  raife  a  blifter ;  whence  alfo  it  is  itfelf, 
though  improperly,  called  a  blifter. 

Of  blifter s  there  are  fome  which  add  very  gently,  and  others 
with  great  violence. 

Blifter s  are  unguents,  cataplafms,  or  p! afters,  made  of 
fharp  irritating  medicaments,  which  have  a  faculty  of 
drawing  the  humours  from  within,  outwards ,  inflaming 
and  ulcerating  the  fkin,  and  railing  vcjiceey  or  bladders  ; 
whence  their  denomination,  vcjicatory. 

We  have  veftcatorics  made  of  cantharides,  of  eu- 

PHORBIUM,  FIGS,  SUBLIMATE  of  MERCURY,  LAPIS 
INFERNALIS,  MUSTARD,  ANACARDIUM,  SQUILLS,  BRI- 

ony,  ViKegaR,  Pepper,  leaven,  lejfcr  spurge,  &c. 
which  are  incorporated,  and  made  up  with  honey, 
gum,  refins,  &c.  to  bring  them  to  the  confiftence  re¬ 
quired. 

Bliftering  chiefly  takes  place  in  the  dropfy,  delirious  and 
feverifh  diforders,  apoplexies,  pleurifies,  and  the  like. 
Some  alfo  prefer ibe  it  in  the  hydrocephalus ,  ophthalmias 
fufFocative  catarrhs,  cephal^ci,  &c.  Some  fay,  that  blifter - 
ing  is  generally  found  hurtful  indropfies. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  ii.  Nd  75.  an.  1758. 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Whytt,  containing  cafes  of  the 
remarkable  effedts  of  blftcrs  in  leftening  the  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe  in  coughs,  attended  with  infardtiori  of  the 
lungs,  and  fever.  See  alfo  feveral  papers  concerning 
blftcrs  in  the  Lond.  Medic.  Obferv.  &C.  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1. 
ibid.  p.  382.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  102.  where  they  are  re¬ 
commended  as  efficacious  in  Curing  an  incontinence  of 
urine. 

The  operation  and  effedl  of  blftcrs  in  curing  fevers  are  by 
fome  refoived  into  the  pain  which  they  excite  ;  by  others^ 
into  the  ingrefsof  the  particles  of  the  cantharides  into 
tha  blood  ;  by  others,  into  the  quantity  of  hot,  fharp 
and  fait  lymph  difeharged  ;  by  others,  into  the  conden- 
fation  of  the  blood,  and  ftoppage  of  the  rarefadfion 
whereby  the  fpirits  are  difpofed  to  be  plentifully  feparated! 
Dr.  Cockburn,  who  refutes  all  thefe  fyftems,  accounts 
for  it  from  the  cantharides  wounding  the  nerves  or 
canal  whereby  the  fpirits  are  conveyed  to  the  heart  •  Dr. 
Morgan,  from  the  fubtile,  hot,  adlive  falts  of  the’  flies, 
ftrongly  attracted  by  th e  ferum,  and  carried  with  it  through 
the  feveral  glands  and  decretory  dudls  of  the  body,  where 
they  aft  by  diftolving,  attenuating,  and  rarefying  the  vifeid 
cohefions  of  the  lymph  and  ferums  and  ftimulating  the 
nervous  coats  of  the  veflels,  whereby  they  are  induced  to 
throw  oft’  their  ftagnating  vifeidities,  and  reftore  the  free 
drain  of  the  lymph  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  j  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  fcouring  and  cleanfing  the  expurgatory 
glands,  bring  on  critical  fweats,  and  urines.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  252.  p.  173. 

Dr.  Morgan  endeavours  to  difeard  the  method  of  dreffinc 
blifters ,  by  which  nothing  is  gained  but  the  pkwuinz 
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and  tormenting  of  the  patient,  and  depriving  him  of  the 
benefit  of  a  much  greater  difeharge,  which  would  be  at 
leaft  three  to  one,  were  the  fame  plafter  left  on  for  four 
or  five  days*  or  as  long  as  it  will  draw  off  any  thing  ; 
and  then,  when  it  has  done  running,  taking  it  off  and 
applying  a  plafter  of  melilot,  or  rather  of  diachylum, 
once  for  all,  till  the  part  is  quite  well  and  healed.  In¬ 
deed  when  a  blijler  is  firft  railed,  if  it  doth  not  break  and 
run  of  itfelf,  it  may  be  proper  to  raife  the  lower  end  of 
the  plafter  a  little,  to  fnip  the  bladder,  and  let  out  the 
water  ;  but  if  the  furgeon  has  made  the  plafter  ftrong 
enough,  this  is  commonly  done  of  itfelf,  without  help. 
It  is  ufually  objected,  that  a  ftrong  epifpaftic  left  on  five 
or  fix  days,  mull  deeply  corrode  the  flefh  under  it,  and 
thereby  endanger  a  mortification.  But  this,  according 
to  the  author  laft  cited,  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that 
on  the  contrary,  it  prevents  the  worft  accidents  ulually 
happening  in  blifiering ,  which  are  what  they  call  J loughs , 
or  deep  ftrong  incruftations  of  a  lharp,  fait,  and  adhefive 
matter,  covering  the  whole  Surface  of  the  flelh  where  the 
plafter  had  been  applied.  Now  this  is  always  occafioned 
by  an  unfeafonable  removal  of  the  epifpaftic,  while  the 
humour  is  in  full  flow,  and  ftrongly  feeding  to  the  part ; 
and  the  humour,  thus  fuddenly  checked  and  thrown 
back  for  want  of  a  fufficient  drain,  forms  this  flough. 
Morg.  Mech.  Praift.  of  Phyf.  p.  176. 

BLISTERING,  in  Farriery ,  is  ufed  in  cafes  of  ftrains  and 
fhrunk  finews  in  horfes,  as  fome  maintain,  with  good 
e  fie  (ft  ;  but  others  fay  with  none. 

BLITE,  flrawberry-fipinage. ,  blitum ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of 
the  monandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath  no  petals,  but  one 
briftly  ftamen,  of  the  length  of  the  empalement ;  in  the 
centre  is  fituated  an  oval  pointed  germen  ;  the  empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  an  oval  comprefied  capfule,  in¬ 
cluding  one  globular  comprefied  feed,  of  the  fize  of  the 
capfule.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

Blite  is  efteemed  cooling  and  emollient,  and  therefore 
good  in  dyfenteries  and  fpitting  of  blood. 

BLOATED  fijh  or  herring,  in  our  Statutes ,  are  thofe  which 
are  half-dried.  Vide  Stat.  ann.  18  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

Bloated  herrings  are  made  by  fteeping  them  in  a  peculiar 
brine,  and  then  hanging  them  in  a  chimney  to  dry. 

BLOATING,  a  puffing  up  or  inflation  of  the  exterior  ha¬ 
bit  of  the  body,  lodged  chiefly  in  the  adipofe  cells.  It 
is  the  fame  with  what  phyiicians  call  an  cmphyjema. 

BLOCK  is  ufed  for  a  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  quarry,  before  it  has  aflumed  any  form  from  the  hand 
of  a  workman. 

Block,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts ,  a  large  piece  of  folid  wood 
whereon  to  fallen  work,  or  to  fafhion  it ;  ftrength  and 
liability  being  the  requisite  properties. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  chopping  block ;  a  fugar-finer’s 
block  \  a  finith’s  block ,  on  which  his  anvil  is  fattened  ;  an 
executioner’s  block ,  on  which  the  criminal’s  head  is  laid 
to  be  ftruck  off". 

Block,  mounting ,  fee  Anabathra. 

Block,  among  Cutters  of  Wood ,  is  a  form  made  of  pear- 
tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe-grained  wood,  free 
from  knots,  on  which  they  cut  their  figures  in  relievo 
with  knives,  chiflels,  &c. 

The  like  blocks  are  in  ufe  for  card-making  ;  and  from  the 
fame  firft  arofe  the  modern  art  of  printing.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  310.  p.  2398. 

Block,  among  Bowlers ,  the  mark  which  is  aimed  at,  being 
a  fmall-fized  bowl  laid  on  the  green  for  this  purpofe  ;  it 
is  called  alfo  the  jack . 

Block,  in  Falconry ,  denotes  the  perch  whereon  a  bird  of 
prey  is  kept.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth. 

Blocks,  in  Sea-language ,  are  pieces  of  wood  belonging  to 
fhips,  in  which  the  fhivers  of  pullies  are  placed,  and 
wherein  the  running  ropes  go.  Of  thefe,  fome  are 
Angle,  fome  double  ;  and  fome  have  three,  four,  or  five 
fhivers  in  them.  They  are  named  and  diftinguifhed  by 
the  ropes  they  carry,  and  the  ufes  they  ferve  for.  See 
'  Tab .  Ship. 

The  cat-block  is  employed  to  draw  the  anchor  up  at  the 
cat-head. 

The  clue- garnet-blocks  ferve  to  draw  the  clues  or  lower 
corners  of  the  courfes  up  to  the  yard,  and  are  fattened  to 
the  clues  of  thofe  fails. 

The  fijh-block  is  hung  in  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  davit, 
ferving  to  haul  up  the  flooks  of  the  anchor  to  the  fhip’s 
bow.  Th Q  [natch-block  is  a  large  block  with  a  fhiver  in 
it,  and  a  notch  cut  through  one  of  its  cheeks,  for  the 
more  ready  receiving  a  rope,  fince,  by  means  of  this 

•  notch,  the  middle  part  of  the  rope  may  be  reeved  into 
the  block,  without  palling  it  endwife.  It  is  commonly 
fattened  with  a  ftrap  about  the  main-maft  clofe  to  the 
upper-deck,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  fall  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  tackle,  which  is  reeved  into  this  block ,  and  then 
brought  to  the  capftan. 

1'he  top-block  is  ufed  to  hoift  up  or  lower  down  the  top- 


ibaft,  and  is  hooked  in  an  eye-bolt  driven  into  the  cap. 
Block  and  Block  is  a  phrale  ufed  when  on  hauling  on  any 
tackle,  halyard,  or  the  like,  to  which  two  blocks  belong, 
the  two  meet  and  touch  j  fo  that  they  can  haul  no 
farther. 

Block,  voyal,  fee  Voyal. 

Blocks,  wind-tackle ,  fee  Wind. 

Block -wood,  is  a  name  fometimes  given  in  our  laws  to 
logwood.  23  Eliz.  c.  9. 

BLOCKADE,  a  fort  of  siege  of  a  place,  intended  to  be 
taken  by  famine,  wherein  all  the  pallagcs  and  avenues 
are  feized,  and  ihut  up,  fo  that  no  luppiies  of  provifion 
can  be  brought  in. 

It  comes  from  the  German  blockus  or  blockhouse ,  a  bul¬ 
wark,  or  houfe  of  wood  j  or  from  the  Gauliih  b local,  bar¬ 
ricade  :  though  others  derive  it  from  the  Latin  buculare , 
to  Jlop  a  paffage. 

A  blockade  is  no  regular  siege  ;  inaftnueh  as  there  are 
no  trenches  or  attacks*  Blockades  are  formed  by  the 
cavalry. 

The  word  blockade  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  beginning  of  a  siege,  when  forces  are  fent  to  feize 
the  principal  avenues  where  the  befiegers  intend  to  fix 
their  quarters. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forming  blockades.  The  firft  is 
fimply  by  fortifying  or  feizing  polls  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  place,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  both  above  and 
below,  and  on  the  great  roads  and  inlets,  where  bodies 
of  foot  and  horfe  are  placed,  communicating  with  each 
other,  till  the  di  lire  Is  ef  the  place,  for  want  of  neceffa- 
ries,  occafions  defertions  of  the  garrifon,  and  murmur- 
ings  or  infurreeftion  of  the  townfmen,  whereby  the  go¬ 
vernor  is  frequently  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  other  fort  is  made  nearer  the  plaee,  by  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  wherein  an  army  is  potted,  being  chiefly 
ufed  when,  after  a  battle,  the  vanquished  party  have  Ihut 
themielves  up  in  fome  town  ill  provided,  and  thereby 
capable  of  being  ftarved  in  a  fhort  time. 

BLOCK-Z>at/rry,  in  the  Military  Art,  denotes  a  wooden 
battery  on  four  wheels,  moveable  from  place  to  place, 
whereby  to  fire  en  barbe,  or  over  the  parapet ;  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  in  galleries  and  cafemates,  where  room  is 
wanted. 

Block -houfe,  a  kind  of  wooden  fort  or  battery,  either 
mounted  on  rollers,  or  on  a  veflel,  and  l-erving  either 
on  the  water,  or  in  fome  counter-fcarps  and  counter¬ 
approaches. 

The  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  a  brick  or  Hone  fort, 
built  on  a  bridge,  or  the  brink  of  a  river,  ferving  not 
only  for  its  defence,  but  for  the  command  of  the  river 
both  above  and  below.  Such  was  that  noted  block-hcufe 
anciently  on  the  bridge  of  Drefden,  fince  demoliihed  on 
enlarging  the  bridge. 

BLOCKING,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a  kind  of 
burial  ufed  for  perfons  dying  excommunicated. 

Blockings,  circular,  in  Architecture,  are  bafes  to  the  dome 
reprefented  in  Fab.  of  Ar chit,  fig .  40.  ( QQQJ  j  which 
by  their  apparent  folidity  feem  to  ilrengthen  the  dome, 
and  at  the  fame  time  taking  from  its  height,  add  a  pe¬ 
culiar  gracefulnefs  to  its  appearance. 

Blockings,  fquare ,  are  reprefented  at  S,  fig.  40.  in  Tab. 
Archit.  Thefe,  when  enriched  with  bale  and  cap,  ob¬ 
tain  the  appellation  of  pedestals. 

Blocking-coly/t,  fee  Course. 

BLOCKY,  among  Jewellers,  a  name  given  to  a  diamond 
when  its  fides  are  too  upright,  by  its  table  and  collet 
being  larger  than  they  ought  to  be. 

BLOIS,  bole  of,  fee  Blesensis  bolus. 

BLOMARY,  or  Bloomary,  the  firft  forge  in  an  iron¬ 
work,  through  which  the  metal  paifes  after  it  is  melted 
out  of  the  ore.  See  Iron.  They  are  alfo  called  blcmary- 
hearths. 

BLOOD,  a  warm,  red  liquor  in  moft  animals,  circulating, 
by  means  of  arteries  and  veins,  through  every  part  of 
the  body,  during  their  life,  and  the  common  fource 
whence  all  the  necefiary  and  fuperfiuous  animal  liquids 
are  derived. 

Blood,  microfc'opically  examined.  .  By  the  microfcope,  the 
blood  appears  to  conlift  of  little  red  globules,  fvvimming 
in  an  aqueous  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the  cruor  and  fierum 
that  appear  diftinft  when  let  out.  Mr.  Leewenhoeck 
computes  thefe  globules  to  be  twenty-five  thoufand  times 
fmaller  than  the  fmalleft  grains  of  land  ;  and  Dr.  Jurin 
makes  them  ftill  lefs.  Upon  an  accurate  menfuration, 
he  found  the  diameter  of  one  equal  to  y*-^  of  an  inch, 
or  lei’s  than  T 2-  of  an  ordinary  hair  of  the  head. 

Blood  makes  a  very  common  objeeft  for  microfcopical  ob- 
fervations.  The  method  of  examining  it  is  this  :  take  a 
fmall  drop  of  warm  blood  immediately  from  the  vein, 
with  the  nib  of  a  pen,  or  hair-pencil,  and  i'pread  it  as 
thin  as  polfible  on  a  plate  of  glafs  ;  and  applying  this  to 
the  microfcope  with  the  fecond,  or  firft  magnifier,  the 
globules  will  all  be  feen  very  diftinclly,  and.  a  little 
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practice  will  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  alter¬ 
ations  that  may  happen  in  the  fize,  figure,  or  colour  of 
them.  If  a  little  warm  water  be  applied  to  the  blood ,  the 
globules  will  be  divided,  and  many  of  them  break  into  a 
number  ot  fmaller  globules.  If  warm  milk  be  added  in- 
flead  of  water*  the  larger  globules  will  be  feen  very 
diftinct ;  but  the  fmaller  will  be  blended  with,  and  loft 
in  the  milk,  which  is  itfelf  no  other  than  a  congeries  of 
fuch  globules. 

Late  writers  have  induftrioufly  purfued  the  examination  of 
the  globules  of  the  blood ;  and  found  divers  orders  of  them: 
thole  larges  ones  vilible  to  the  eye  conftitute  the  globules  of 
the  fir  ft  order ■,  each  of  which,  according  the  Leewenhoeck, 
is  compofed  of  fix  fmaller  fpheres,  cluftered  together  in 
a  very  regular  way  ;  and  that  fo  nicely,  in  a  pe:fe£I  glo¬ 
bule,  that  the  compofition  comes  to  be  imperceptible. 
Hut  fometimes  the  fame  perfon  has  feen  a  red  globule 
loofening  and  breaking  into  thefe  compounding  fphe- 
rules  ;  and  fometimes  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  per¬ 
ceive  thefe  running  together,  and  beginning  the  compo¬ 
fition  of  a  new  red  globule.  Thefe  fmaller  fpherules 
are  called  globules  of  the  f econd  order.  But  Leewenhoeck 
did  not  flop  here  ;  he  faw  in  the  chyle  and  blood  a  great 
many  particles  fix  time  lefs  than  thefe  globules  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  thirty-fix  times  lefs  than  the  great  red 
globules.  So  that  the  globules  of  the  fecond  order  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  compounded  of  thefe  fmaller  ones ; 
which  therefore  are  juftly  to  be  .reckoned  as  another 
clafs,  or  globules  of  the  third  order.  Farther,  he  finds  in- 
nurperable  blood-ve fiels  in  the  body  of  inch  fmallnefs,' 
that  none  of  thoie  hitherto  mentioned  globules  could 
pafs  through  them ;  fo  that  it  feems  necefi'ary  to  fuppofe 
inferior  dalles  of  globules  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixtk,& c. orders. 
He  even  faw  vefiels,  the  widenefs  of  which  was  lefs  than 
the  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  globule  ;  fo  that 
the  particles,  palling  through  them,  fhould  be  upwards  of 
five  hundred  times  lefs  than  fuch  globules,  and  confe- 
quently  fmaller  than  thoie  of  the  fourth  order.  He¬ 
lloes,  upon  a  careful  examination,  he  could  perceive 
ftill  fmaller  velfels,  narrower  than  the  tenth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  a  red  globule,  and  confequently  not  capable 
of  tranfmitting  fpherules  greater  than  if  a  red  globule 
were  broken  into  a  thoufand  parts.  On  the  whole  then, 
the  globules  of  the  firft  order  are  made  up  of  fix  globules  ! 
of  the  fecond,  thefe  of  fix  of  the  third,  thefe  of  fix  of 
the  fourth,  thefe  of  fix  of  the  fifth  order,  and  fo  on. 
And  accordingly  we  find  the  globules  of  the  higher,  or¬ 
ders  may  be  broken  down  into  their  compounded  parti¬ 
cles.  That  the  blood,  in  fome  cafes,  might  be  turned  j 
into  ferum ,  was  obferved  by  Ariftotle.  Nor  did  fuch  a  j 
change  of  the  blood  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  accurate  j 
Dr.  Harvey.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nu  102.  N°  106.  N°.  109.  | 
N°  165.  NQ  263.  N°  380.  Med.  E1T.  Edinb.  tom.  ii. 
pajfim. 

Dr.  Martine  has  alfo  given  us  fome  computation  of  the 
diameters,  magnitudes,  weights,  &c.  of  the  globules  of 
the  blood.  The  dodlor’s  computation  of  the  diameter  of 
a  red  globule  agrees  with  Leewenhoeck’s  and  Dr.  Jurin’s, 
being  about  -rfj-g-  °f  an  inch* 

The  blood,  a-,  already  obferved,  is  compofed  of  globules 
of  different  orders  and  magnitudes.  The  diameters  of 
thofe  of  the  tenth  order  are  eftimated  at  lefs  than 
of  an  inch. 

The  particles  of  blood  have  ever  fince  the  time  of  Leewen¬ 
hoeck,  been  generally  deemed  fpherical,  and  therefore 
called  globules ;  though  fome  accurate  obfervers  have 
at  different  times  expreifed  their  doubts  concerning  their 
figure.  Leewenhoeck  acknowledges,  that  in  fifh  and  in 
the  amphibia  they  are  flat  and  elliptical ;  but  thofe  of 
the  human  blood,  and  of  the  blood  of  quadrupeds,  have 
generally  been  reckoned  fpherical.  Father  de  la  Torre, 
by  obferving  them  with  glafs  fpherules  of  a  very  conli- 
derable  magnifying  power,  was  led  to  apprehend,  that 
they  were  flat  and  annular  :  Mr.  Hewfon  has  profecuted 
the  inquiry  both  into  their  fize  and  fhape ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  fo  far  from  being  of  the  fame  fize  in  all  ani¬ 
mals,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  they  differ  much  in  this 
refpedt  *  and  that  this  difference  bears  no  regular  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong ; 
thofe  of  an  ox’s  blood  not  being  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
human  blood,  and  thofe  of  a  porpoife  not  being  larger 
than  tho/e  of  fmaller  fifh  :  nor  are  they  all  of  the  fame 
fize  in  the  fame  animal.  ‘  With  refpefl:  to  their  figure, 
he  obferves,  that  they  are  flat  in  all  animals,  the  human 
fubjeft  not  excepted;  that  a  dark  fpot  may  be  feen  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  particles,  which  F.  de  la 
l  orre  fuppofes  to  be  a  perforation,  but  which  Mr. 
Hewfon  fuppofes  to  be  a  folid  particle  contained  in  a 
flat  vehicle,  and  filling  only  the  middle  of  it,  whilft  the 
edges-  of  this  veficle  are  hollow  and  either  empty,  or 
filled  with  a  fubtiie  fluid.  He  fuppofes  farther,  that 
they  are  folid  particles,  and  not  fluid,  as  has  been  com¬ 
monly  belie-ved  :  and  he  adds,  that  the  ufe  of  thofe  falts 
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which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  blood,  is  probably 
to  preferve  the  red  vehicles  in  their  flat  form.  See  art 
account  of  the  experiments  on  which  thefe  conclufions 
are  founded,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part  ii.  p. 
3°3- 

Blood,  analyfis  of  the.  The  blood ,  while  in  its  vefiels, 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  uniform  and  homogeneous  ; 
but,  when  let  out  and  cold,  it  feparates  fpontaneoufly 
into  two  different  parts ,  the  one  red  and  fibrous,  which 
coheres  into  a  mafs,  and  is  called  the  cruor ;  the  other 
thin  and  tranfparent,  which  retains  its  fluidity  when 
cold,  and,  being  fuppofed  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
other,  fuffains  and  bears  it  up,  and  is  called  the  ferum. 
The  proportion  of  the  ferurn  to  the  cruor ,  Dr.  Drake 
makes,  at  a  medium,  as  one  and  a  halMo  one  :  but  Mr. 
Boyle,  more  accurately,  maikds  the  ferum  -!■§-. of  the  whole 
blood ;  and  Dr.  Turin,  44  of  the  whole  weight,  or  4  of 
the  bulk. 

Boerhaave  extends  the  proportion  of  the  ferum  of  blood  to 
i  parts  of  the  whole  mafs  ;  yet  Dr.  Morgan  fcruples  not 
to  depart  from  this,  and  makes  the  cruor  and  ferum  equal 
to  each  other.  Indeed  in  cold,  and  fufficiently  coagu¬ 
lated  blood ,  the  tough  craff amentum ,  and  its  furrounding 
fluid,  ferum ,  are  ordinarily  found  to  the  eye  pretty  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  one  another. 

If  the  red  part  of  the  blood  bears  too  great  a  proportion  to 
the  ferum,  which  is  the  cafe  of  athletic  perfons,  and 
others  who  do  not  take  Tfufficient  quantity  of  drink 
with  their  meat,  the  fault  may  be  corredted  by  lefiening 
the  meat,  or  by  increafing  their  drink.  Dr.  Bryan  Ro- 
birifon  tells  us  of  a  young  man,  who,  not  having  for  a 
■confiderable  time  drank  with  his  meat,  had  a  very  florid 
complexion,  and  fcorbutic  eruption  all  over  this  body, 
which  indicated  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  red  part  of 
the^  blood  to  the  ferum  ;  he  was  freed  from  his  diforder  by 
drinking  with  his  meat,  without  any  farther  remedy. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  the  proportion  of  the  red  part 
of  the  blood  to  the  ferum  is  greater,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
lefs,  than  it  is  in  health.  The  change  of  this  proportion 
is  owing  to  perfons  under  this  diforder  living  wholly  on 
drink  and  liquid  nourishment.  And  bodies  loaded  with 
ferous  meifture,  an  argument  of  too  fmall  a  proportion 
of  the  red  part  of  the  blood  to  the  ferum,  have  been  freed 
from  their  load  by  abftaining  wholly  from  drink. 

There  are  other  caufes  befides  the  bare  quantities  of  meat 
and  drink,  which  vary  the  proportion  of  the  red  part 
of  the  blood  to  the  ferum  ;  for  this  proportion  is  greater  in 
country  people  than  in  citizens,  in  perfons  who  ufe  exer- 
cife  than  in  perfons  who  are  inaflive,  and  in  perfons 
who  live  upon  fiefh  meats  and  fermented  liquors  than 
in  perfons  who  live  upon  vegetables  and  water.  In 
ftiort,  this  proportion  is  increafed  by  things  which  dry 
the  body  and  {Lengthen  the  fibres  ;  and  leffened  by 
things  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Too  great  a  proportion  of  the  red  part  of  the  blood  to  the 
ferum  renders  bodies  fubjeft  to  inflammatory  fevers  on 
taking  cold. 

When  extravafated  blood  is  left  to  itfelf,  the  red  globules 
run  forcibly  together,  and  fqueeze  out  the  intervening 
ferum  in  fome  animals  with  a  greater,  in  others  with  a 
lefs  force  ;  which  is  a  proof,  that  thefe  globules  are 
endowed  with  an  attractive  power.  This  force  in  deer’s 
blood  is  fo  weak,  thJt  it  fcarcely  coagulates  into  a  firm 
crafjamentum.  On  the  contrary  in  fome  great  and  ftrong 
beafts,  it  becomes  a  tough,  and  almoft  indilfoluble  mafs  ; 
fo  that  the  blood  of  bulls  was  frequently  drank  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  a  mod  effectual  poifon. 

Mr.  Le  Cat  thinks,  that  the  blood  is  detained  in  its  fluid 
ftate  by  a  cauftic  fluid,  and  that  this  forms  the  red  glo¬ 
bules.  But  then  it  needs  the  afliftance  of  the  animal 
fluid,  which  is  the  principle  that  preferves  all  from  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  to  which  we  owe  our  fenfation  and  motion. 
See  Coagulation,  Ckassamentum,  and  Sensi¬ 
tive  fluid. 

The  blood  is  found  to  confift  chiefly  of  phlegm,  as  the 
bafis  or  vehicle ;  of  volatile  falts ;  of  oil,  which,  by 
fome  nice  examiners,  has  been  found  of  two  kinds ;  and 
of  caput  mortuum,  or  earth,  which,  though  it  may  con- 
fid  of  divers  lubftances,  effentiaily  different  from  each 
other,  yields  only  a  little  fixed  fait.  From  the  belt 
experiments  of  this  kind  it  appears,  that  in  feven  ounces 
of  human  blood,  there  are  five  ounces  two  drachms  of 
phlegm,  three  drachms  of  a  fubtiie  fpirituous  oil,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  thicker  oil,  two  drachms  of  fait,  and 
about  two  of  earth. 

The  blood,  and  other  parts  of  animals,  all  contain  more 
or  lefs  of  an  acid ;  and  this  feems  wholly  owing  to  the 
effedls  of  their  organs  of  digeftion  upon  the  aliments 
they  take  in,  which,  in  fine,  become  aflimilated  to,  and 
make  part  of  their  fluids  and  folids. 

It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  this  acid,  however,  fhoujd  be 
only  found  in  fuch  animals  as  eat  vegetables,  not  in 
fuch  as  feed  on  other  creatures  3  but  this  doubt  will  va- 
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nifh  when  We  confider,  that  the  carnivorous  animats 
fwailow  thefe  acids,  at  lead,  at  fecond-hand,  in  the  flefti 
of  thofe  animals  which  had  fed  on  vegetables.  This, 
though  a  very  fair  way  of  reafoning,  did  not  content 
Mr.  Homberg,  but  he  tried  the  fads  themfelves  by  a 
number  of  experiments  ;  by  which  he  was  convined,  that 
in  carnivorous  and  frudivorous  animals,  and  in  fuch  as 
eat  vegetables  alone,  the  acids  of  thofe  vegetables  re¬ 
mained  acids  in  the  parts  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Homberg 
tried  the  fame  experiments  on  the  flelh  and  blood  of  crea¬ 
tures  that  eat  only  flelh,  as  well  as  on  thofe  which  eat 
indifcriminately  every  fort  of  food,  and  the  event  proved 
the  fame  in  all.  All  contained  a  red  acid  liquor,  which 
had  the  properties  before  defcribed,  and  in  which  the 
alkali  and  acid  were  fo  blended  together,  that  they  de- 
ftroyed  not  one  another,  but  each  was  ready  to  exert  it** 
felf  on  occafion.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1712. 

Dr.  Jurin  adds,  that  the  ferum ,  upon  a  chemical  analyfls, 
exhibits  a  great  deal  of  phlegm,  and  of  the  other  princi¬ 
ples  a  fmali  quantity ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cruor 
yields  lefs  phlegm,  but  the  other  principles  much  more 
copioufly  than  the  ferum.  From  which  data  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  globules  confift  of  fome  phlegm  united 
with  the  oil  and  falts,  and  a  fmali  quantity  of  earth  ; 
but  in  what  proportion,  and  how,  and  in  what  parts  they 
are  formed,  &c.  is  not  determined.  Indeed,  it  mull 
be  confidered,  that  the  principles  which  the  chemifts 
thus  produce  feparate,  may  poflibly  be  much  altered  by 
the  fire.  Thus,  if  is  pall, doubt,  the  oils  drawn  from 
the  blood  by  fire,  are  vaftly  different  from  the  natural  oil, 
which  circulates  with  the  blood.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after  dillillation 
may,  poflibly,  be  a  new  production,  which  had  no  ex- 
i Hence  under  any  form  refembling  that  in  the  blood. 

The  origin  of  the  blood  is  in  the  chyle,  which,  palling 
the  ladeals,  is  delivered  into  the  fubclavian ;  where, 
mixing  with  the  blood ,  they  proceed  together  to  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  there,  being  yet  more  intL 
niately  mixed,  they  circulate  together  through  the  whole 
body :  till,  after  feveral  circulations,  and  fecretions  at 
the  feveral  ftrainers  of  the  body,  they  are  aflimilated,  fo 
as  to  make  one  uniform  Compound  mafs,  which  appears 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  chyle  altered  by  the  artifice  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  exalted  into  blood ;  there  being  no  appearance 
of  any  thing  extraneous  mixed  with  the  liquor  circulating 
in  the  blood-x effels,  but  chyle  ;  excepting  what  had  been 
before  feparated  from  it,  for  fome  particular  purpofes, 
which  being  once  ferved,  it  is  returned  to  it  again  :  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  it  may  receive  fome  portion  of  air  in  the 
lungs. 

That  there  is  air  mixed  in  the  blood,  and  circulating  with 
it,  is  part  doubt ;  but,  whether  any  more  than  was  at 
firft  contained  in  the  food  whereof  the  chyle  is  formed, 
is  a  queftion  not  yet  decided.  The  principal  arguments 
urged  for  it  are,  the  neceflity  of  refpiration  ;  which  may 
be  accounted  for  on  another  principle  :  and  the  florid 
colour  the  blood  receives  in  the  lungs,  and  firft  Ihews  in 
the  vena  pulmonalis  ;  which  is  countenanced  by  an  expe¬ 
riment  made  with  the  red  grumeus  part  of  the  blood  after 
coagulation  on  blood-letting ;  for,  upon  turning  the  un¬ 
der  lurface,  which  was  before  black,  upwards,  and  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  air,  by  its  contad  wherewith  it  acquires  a 
florid  colour,  like  that  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  pulmonalis. 
But  this  effed  others  account  for  from  the  extraordinary 
agitation  and  comminution  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Lower  has  confuted  this  notion,  by  obferving  that  the 
attrition  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  mufcles,  from 
which,  however,  it  always  returns  black. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Keil,  Bohnius,  Bernouilli,  and  fome  other 
mathematical  phyfiologifts,  go  farther.  Mr.  Boyle  having 
examined  the  fpecific  gravity  of  blood,  and  found  that  of 
the  ferum  to  be  greater  than  that  of  blood ,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1 190  to  1040,  i.  e.  nearly  as  8  to  7,  it  followed, 
that  the  cruor,  or  />/W-globules,  where  fpecifically  lighter 
than  the  ferum,  and  that  in  a  confiderable  degree  ;  which 
was  farther  confirmed  by  the  globules  being  fuftained  in 
the  ferum ,  both  while  circulating,  and  when  let  out. — 
Hence  it  was  conjedured,  that  thefe  globules  were  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  thin  veficles  filled  with  a  fubtile  aerial  fub- 
ftance :  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  from  its  being 
obferved,  in  viewing  the  circulation  by  a  microfcope, 
that  a  £/<W-globulc,  in  palling  through  a  very  narrow 
veffel,  would  change  its  lhape  from  a  globular,  to  an 
oval  form,  and  would  again  recover  its  former  figure,  as 
foon  as  it  was  got  through  its  narrow  paffage :  which 
appearance  was  naturally  enough  aferibed  to  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  included  air  :  and,  from  this  conjedure  were 
accounted  for  a  great  number  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  particularly  Dr.  Keil’s  theory  of  muf- 
cular  motion. 

But  this  principle  Dr.  Jurin  has  examined,  and  appears 
to  have  overthrown.  He  made  feveral  expefir'nents,  in 
fome  of  which  the  cruor  before  fufpen4ed  at  the  lurface 
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of  the  ferum ,  immediately  funk*  when  its  adhefion  to  the 
Tides  of  the  porringer  was  cut  oft',  and  it  was  removed 
to  another  veffel  of  ferum  1  In  others  where  the  cruor , 
buoyed  up  in  the  ferum ,  even  without  any  adhefion  to 
the  fides  of  the  glals,  and  merely  by  the  bubbles  of  air 
adhering  to  its  lurface,  upon  being  included  in  a  re-* 
ceiver,  and  exhaufting  the  air,  fo  that  the  bubbles  burft, 
would  fink  :  whence  he  concludes  the  globular  part  of  the 
blood  to  be  heavier  than  the  ferious  :  and,  from  other  experi  - 
ments,  he  afeertains  the  proportion  of  the  gravity  of  blood 
to  that  of  ferum)  to  be  as  1054  to  1030;  whence  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  globules  being  before  fixed  at  ±  of  the  whole, 
the  precife  gravity  of  the  globules  beyond  that  of  the  ferum 
is  cafily  determined.  I  he  £/<W-globules  therefore  are 
not  veficles  filled  with  air,  or  any  other  fluid  fubftance 
lighter  than  ferum  :  which  is  farther  confirmed  from 
this,  that  blood- globules  are  not  found  to  dilate,  or  nu- 
dergo  any  alteration,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  when 
viewed  through  a  microfcope ;  whereas,  were  they  filled 
with  any  elaltic  fluid,  they  would  either  burft,  or  at  leaft 
dilate  into  70  or  80  times  the  fpace. 

As  to  the  beat  ot  the  blood,  authors  are  exceedingly  di¬ 
vided  about  the  caufe  thereof :  the  ancients  aferibe  it  to 
a  vital  flame,  or  innate  heat  lodged  in  the  heart,  and 
thence  communicated  to  the  blood.  Dr.  Willis  imagines 
a  kind  of  accenfion  in  the  blood,  and  thinks  its  heat  re- 
fults  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  fet  on  fire,  and  perfe- 
vering  in  that  ftate.  Dr.  Henfhaw  folves  it  from  an 
ebullition  confequent  on  the  mixture  of  two  fluids,  fo 
diffimilar  as  the  chyle  and  blood.  Others  have  recourle 
to  the  chemical  principles  of  alkali  and  acid ;  others  to 
the  mutual  adion  of  the  principles,  or  component  parts 
of  the  blood,  by  means  whereof  an  inteftine  motion,  and 
by  that  means  an  inteftine  heat,  or  incalelcence,  is 
effeded.  7 

Dr.  Drake,  with  more  reafon,  attributes  the  heat  of  the 
blood  to  the  fpring  of  the  air  inclofed  together  with  it  in 
the  veflcls  :  for  air,  being  inclofed  in  the  ^/cr^-veflels, 
will  endeavour  to  expand  itfelf ;  and,  confequentiy,  if  it 
have  force  enough,  will  drive  outwards  the  parts  of  the 
body  that  inclofe  it ;  by  which  means  it  cauies  the  blood 
to  beat  againft  the  fides  of  the  _  veffels  ;  which,  having 
mufculous,  contractile  coats,  do  in  their  turns  comprefs 
it  again,  and  fo  caufe  a  reciprocal  seftus  in  the  bloody 
greater  than  the  mere  circulatory  motion  could  ;  whence 
the  parts  of  the  l'olids,  or  containing  veffels,  being  put 
into  a  conftant  agitation,  a  heat  is  produced  in  both, 
vfrhich  they  mutually  impart  to  each  other.  See  At¬ 
trition,  See. 

Daftly,  Dr.  Boerhaave  accounts  for  the  heat  of  the  blood 
from  the  adion  of  the  heart,  and  the  re-adion  of  the 
aorta  :  for  the  blood,  driven  by  the  heart  obliquely  ao-ainft 
the  fides  of  the  aorta,  preffes  them,  and  l'pends  almoft  its 
whole  momentum  aginft  the  curvity  thereof,  and  is,  by 
the  figure  and  elafticity  of  this  veil'd  ;  prefl'ed  back  again. 
Every  moment  of  time,  therefore,  each  particle  of  blood 
acquires  a  new  motion,  a  new  nifus  and  rotation  :  hence 
follows  a  perpetual  attrition,  attenuation,  rubbing  oft'  of 
angles,  and  a  fimilitude  and  homogeneity  of  °all  the 
parts  ;  and  hence  the  mafs  derives  its  fluidity,  heat,  di- 
vifion  into  particles  accommodated  to  all  veffels,  preffure 
into  the  lateral  tubes,  &c. 

Nor  is  the  caufe  of  the  rednefs  of  the  blood  lefs  obfeure  : 
the  chemifts  account  for  it  from  the  exaltation  of  its  ful- 
phur;  others  from  the  mixture  of  faline  and  fubacid 
juices  with  fulphureous  ones;  and  others  from  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  heart.  The  French  philofophers  attribute 
the  rednefs  to  the  fmallnels  ot  the  fize,  and  roundnefs  of 
the  figure,  of  the  particles  that  compofe  the  cruor  ;  not- 
withftanding  that  red,  being  the  colour  of  all  others 
leaft  refrangible,  and  the  globular  figure  of  all  others 
the  moft  refrangible,  that  figure  feems,  of  all  others, 
leaft  apt  to  produce  this  colour.  Others  aferibe  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  blood  to  the  impregnation  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs;  for,  that  air  is  difpofed  to  produce  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fed,  appears  from  the  experiment  above. 

But  others,  more  referved,  extend  this  effed  of  the  air 
no  farther  than  to  account  for  the  difference  of  rednefs 
between  the  venal  and  arterial  blood ;  fuppofina;,  that 
after  its  colour  has  been  heightened,  and  rendered  more 
florid,  by  the  mixture  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  it  retains  it 
pretty  well  in  the  arteries  ;  but  that,  circulating  in  the 
body,  and  carried  through  the  veins,  the  air  tranfpires 
by  degrees,  through  the  pores  of  the  vefl'els,  and  leaves 
the  liquor  of  a  paler  dye. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  rednefs  of  the  blood  is 
owing  to  its  contad  with  air  :  M.  Cigna  of  Turin  found, 
by  putting  a  little  oil  on  a  quantity  of  blood,  that  it  re¬ 
mained  black  throughout ;  but  that  when  he  took  away 
the  red  part,  and  expofed  to  the  air  the  lower  lamina? 
which  were  black,  they  alfo  became  fucceflively  red,  till 
the  whole  mafs  acquired  that  colour,  Beccaria,  at  his 
requeft,  expofed  blood  m  vacuo,  and  found  that  it  alwavs 
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tontinued  black ;  but  when  he  brought  it  into  conta&  j 
with  the  air,  it  became  red. 

M.  Cigna,  in  his  firft  Memoir)  publi/hed  in  the  Mifcel- 
lanea  Taurinenfia,  exprefles  his  opinion,  that  the  air 
which  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  by  means  df  the 
chyle,  continues  to  preferve  its  rednefs :  but  in  a  fe- 
cond  Memoir  on  the  lame  fubjedt,  he  doubts  whether 
the  change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  lungs :  and  if  it 
does,  he  inclines  to  afcribe  it  to  the  evaporation  from  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  The  ingenious  Mr;  Hewl'on  is  fully 
convinced,  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  this  change  of  colour  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  has  diftindtly  feen  the  blood  of  a  more  florid 
red  in  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  than  it  was  in  the 
i-ight:  and  though  fome  have  attributed  the  effect  to 
nitre  abforbed  from  the  air,  he  conflders  this  as  a  mere 
hypothefls,  adding,  rather  too  haftily,  that  air  contains 
no  nitre  ;  and  that  moll  of  the  neutral  falts  produce  the 
fame  effedl  in  fome  degree. 

£>r.  Prieftley,  who  has  purfued  his  enquiries  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  respiration  with  very  confiderable  fuccefs,  ap¬ 
prehends,  that  the  air  we  breathe  may  be  lo  far  decom¬ 
pose^  as  to  communicate  a  nitrous  quality  to  the  bloody 
in  its  paflage  to  the  lungs  :  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  his  analyfis  of  atmolpherical  air,  which  he  has  proved 
to  confift  of  earth  and  lpirit  of  nitre.  He  has  farther  de- 
monftrated,  by  the  mofb  accurate  and  conclufive  expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  florid  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  owiiw 
to  the  effect  which  the  air  has  upon  it ;  for  the  blackeft 
parts  of  the  craffamcntum  of  coagulated  blood,  feparated 
from  the  ferumy  alTumed  a  florid  red  colour  in  common 
air :  and  the  colour  was  more  florid,  and  the  change 
produced  in  lefs  time  in  dephlogifticated  air,  which  is 
purer  and  more  fit  for  refpiration  than  common  air  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  brighteft  red  blood  became  black  in  any 
kind  of  air,  that  was  unfit  for  refpiration,  as  in  fixed 
air,  inflammable  air,  nitrous  air,  or  phlogifticated  air 
but  upon  expofing  the  bloody  which  became  black  in  the 
phlogifticated  air,  to  common  or  dephlogifticated  air,  it 
regained  its  red  colour :  and  the  fame  pieces  became  al¬ 
ternately  black  and  red  by  being  transferred  from  phlo¬ 
gifticated  to  dephlogifticated  air  ;  and  vice  vcrfa.  The 
vloody  in  thefe  experiments,  he  fays,  muft  have  parted 
with  its  phlogifton  to  the  common  air  or  dephlogifticated 
air ;  and  have  imbibed  it  and  have  become  faturated 
with  it,  when  expofed  to  phlogifticated,  nitrous,  in¬ 
flammable  or  fixed  air.  There  are,  however,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  other  caufes  to  which  the  blacknefs  of  the 
blood  may  fometimes  be  owing,  befides  its  acquiring 
phlogifton:  nor  can  it  be  expedted,  that  when  blood  has 
become  black  without  having  received  phlogifton  ab 
extra ,  it  will  generally  recover  its  florid  colour  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air. 

Dr.  Prieftley  proceeded  to  examine,  whether  the  quality 
of  the  air,  to  which  pieces  of  blood  had  been  expofed, 
and  in  which  their  colour  was  changed,  was  at  all  af- 
fedted  or  altered,  during  the  operation.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  he  made  ufe  of  dephlogifticated  air,  as  its  quality 
is  more  fufceptible  of  alteration  than  common  air ;  and 
he  found  that  a  piece  of  craffamentumy  about  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  put  into  the  quantity  of  about  five  ounce- 
meafures  of  this  air,  and  changed  about  ten  or  twelve 
times  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fo  depraved  the 
air,  that  a  mixture  of  one  meafure  of  this,  and  two  of 
nitrous  air,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
occupied  the  fpace  of  no  more  than  half  a  meafure,  af¬ 
terwards  occupied  the  fpace  of  a  meafure  and  a  half.  See 
Air,  nitrous.  Whence  he  infers,  that  the  black  blood 
muft  have  communicated  phlogifton  to  the  air ;  and  that 
its  change  of  colour  from  black  to  a  florid  red,  muft  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  feparation  of  phlogifton  from  it. 
He  afterwards  fatisfied  himfelf,  that  blood  has  likewife  a 
power  of  taking  phlogifton  from  air;  for  by  expofing 
blood  of  a  very  beautiful  florid  colour  to  nitrous  and  to 
inflammable  air,  both  were  confiderably  diminifhed  by 
the  procefs.  And  he  concludes,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  air  becomes  phlogifticated  in  pafling  through  the 
lungs,  bv  means  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Prieftley  anticipates 
an  objedtion,  which  may  be  urged  againft  this  conclu- 
fion  ;  viz.  that  the  blood  never  comes  into  adtual  contadt 
with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  but  is  feparated  from  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  the  diftance  of  no  more  than  a 
thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  that  the  red  globules 
remain  in  a  large  quantity  of  ferumy  which  is  a  fluid  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Jn  order  to  refolve  this  difficulty, 
he  put  a  large  quantity  of  black  blood  into  a  bladder, 
moiftened  with  a  little  ferumy  and  tying  it  very  tlo(e, 
hung  it  in  a  free  expofure  to  the  air ;  and  the  next  day 
he  found,  that  all  the  lower  furface  of  the  bloody  which 
had  been  feparated  from  the  common  air  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  bladder,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ferumy 
had  acquired  a  coating  of  a  florid  red  colour,  as  thick, 
in  his  opinion,  as  it  would  have  acquired,  had  it  been 
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expofed  to  the  open  air.  He  alfo  found  that  a  deep 
covering  of  fe rum  did  not  obftrudt  the  mutual  action  of 
the  blood  and  air  any  more  than  the  bladder  had  done; 
b  rom  both  experiments  he  infers,  that  the  change  of  co¬ 
lour  cannot  be  owing,  %s  M.  Cigna  imagined,  to  eva¬ 
poration  :  nor  is  the  change  of  colour  in  the  laft  experi¬ 
ment  owing  to  the  ferumy  but  to  the  air;  for  two  equal 
portions  of  black  blood  were  put  into  equal  cups,  con¬ 
taining  equal  quantities  of  ferum\  covering  them  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  ;  one  cup  was  expofed  to  the  open 
air;  and  the  other  placed  in  an  exhaufted  receiver ;  the 
blood  in  the  former  prel'ently  acquired  a  florid  colour,  but 
the  ether  continued  after  twelve  hours  as  black  as  die  firft; 
Dr.  Prieftley  infers,  from  another  experiment,  that  the 
moft  florid  bloody  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  phlo¬ 
gifton  ;  and  he  obferves  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  conftitutiop  of  bloody  with  refpedt  to  its  property 
of  being  affedbd  by  the  air.  See  on  this  curious  fubjedt;. 
Hew/on  s  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Properties  of 
Blood,  or  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  p.  36$)  &c.  Prieftley’s 
Exp.  and  Obf.  on  Air*  vol.  iii.  p.  55.  of  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxvi:  p.  226,  &c. 

Boerhaave  accounts  for  the  cdour  of  the  blood  from  the 
fame  caufe  as  for  its  heat,  viz.  from  the  adtion  of  the 
heart,  and  re-adtion  of  the  fides  of  the  aorta,  Borelli; 
to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  the  rednefs,  took  a  parcel  of  the 
the  cruoi'y  after  it  had  feparated  itfelf  as  far  as  fpontane- 
oufly  it  would  from  the  ferumy  and;  wafliing  it  frequently 
in  water,  found  it  feparable  into  a  vifeous,  flippery  fub- 
ftance,  confifting  of  white  or  colourlels  fibres  (which 
rofe  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  there  gathered  into 
a  fkim,  or  coherent  pellicle  of  a  reticular  texture),  and  a 
deep  red  powder,  which  precipitated  pretty  plentifully  to 
the  bottom.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  red  colour  of  the 
blood  is  imparted  to  it  by  red  tinging  particles,  as  in  the 
common  cafe  of  dyers.  By  examining  the  red  precipi¬ 
tate  apart,  and  finding  which  of  the  elements  it  confifted 
chiefly  of,  a  man  who  would  reafon  about  the  colour  of 
the  blood  from  principles  of  the  chemifts,  might  carry  that 
mattter  nearer  an  iftue. 

However,  this  red  colour,  though  generally  found  in 
all  terreftrial  animals,  is  not  yet  abfolutely  necellhry  and 
elTcntial  :  there  being  whole  fpecies  which  have  their 
circulating  liquor,  or  blood,  white  and  limpid ;  to  which 
Dr.  Drake  adds  an  inftance  of  a  pure  white  blood ,  like 
milk,  which  he  let  out  of  the  median  vein  of  a  man; 
and  which,  when  cold,  did  not  feparate  into  a  craffamen- 
tum ,  as  the  red  ufually  does  ;  nor  yield  a  fkim  of  cream; 
or  turn  four  upon  keeping,  as  milk  does.  Dr.  Beal  gives 
another  inftance  of  the  like  kind;  and  Dr.  Lower  adds 
a  third,  of  a  perfon  who  bled  fo  long  at  the  nofe,  till  at 
laft  the  broth  he  drank  flowed,  little  altered,  that  way, 
as  blood. 

Blood,  changes  and  diforders  of  the.  From  the  principles; 
or  conftituent  parts  '  of  the  blood  above  recited,  varioufly 
combined  and  diftri'outed  by  the  circulatory  motion  im- 
prefied  by  the  heart,  and  by  the  ofcillatory  expanfive 
motion  of  the  interfperfed  air,  and  the  re-adtion  of  the 
contractile  veflels,  flow  all  the  properties  and  operations 
of  the  blood.  From  this  mixture  of  elements,  and  their 
lax  compofition,  it  becomes  fufceptible  of  various  alter¬ 
ations  and  impreffions ;  the  principal  whereof  are,  coa¬ 
gulation ,  which  ufually  attends  it  out  of  the  body,  lorne- 
times  in  it,  and  fcarce  ever  without  an  artificial  pro¬ 
curement,  but  always  mortal:  and  diffolution ,  which  is 
juft  oppofite  to  the  former,  and  confifts  in  fuch  a  com¬ 
minution  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  blood  as  indifpofes  it 
for  a  feparation  of  the  cruor  from  the  ferum.  This  is 
frequently  the  confequence  of  malignant  and  peftilential 
fevers,  See.  and  is  likewife  occafioned  by  fome  kinds  of 
poilons. 

Thefe  two  contrary  affections  of  the  bloody  Dr.  Drake 
aferibes  to  the  oppofite  kinds  of  falts,  acids,  and  volatile 
alkalis.  For  though,  adds  he,  in  a  human  body,  no  pure 
acid  is  found,  nor  could  it,  indeed,  be  confiftent  with 
life  ;  yet  it  may,  and  does  often,  enter  the  bloody  fo  com¬ 
pounded  as  to  bridle  the  volatile,  alkalious  fait  of  the 
bloody  and  fo  hinder  the  due  attenuation  and  mixture  of 
the  feveral  parts  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  a  diabetssy  and  perhaps 
in  a  chlorofiSy  where  the  blood  is  thick  and  torpid  :  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  alkalious  falts  are  too  redundant 
the  blood  is  rendered  too  thin  and  fluid,  fo  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  its  conftituent  parts  is  loft. 

Another  affedtion  frequent  in  the  blood  is,-  a  too  great 
abundance  of  oils,  or  oily  particles;  by  means  whereof 
the  active  parts  of  the  blood  are  too  much  clogged,  and 
thofe  parts  which  fhould  be  fecrcted,  for  peculiar  ufes  iri 
the  body,  are  detained  ;  and  perhaps  the  folids,  through 
which  it  pafles,  too  much  lubricated,  their  tone  vitiated, 
flirunk,  relaxed,  See.  whence  the  fluggifhnefs  and  inadti- 
vity  of  very  fat  people. 

The  contrary  affedtion  to  this  is,  the  defect  of  oil  in  the 
blood',  which,  being  as  it  were  its  balfam,  lines  and 
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pVeferves  the  parts  from  being  fretted  and  corroded  by 
the  falts,  whole  f[>icula  of  edges  are,  as  it  were,  fheath- 
ed  into  this  foft  baliamic  matter,  and  their  attrition 
awainft  the  folid  parts  prevented  ■  this  Bate  of  the  blood 
is  ufually  attended  with  a  general  atrophy,  and  a  fret¬ 
ting  and  cofrofion  of  fome  particular  parts ;  whence 
feroUs  defluxions,  apofthumations,  and  ulcers  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  the  lungs,  whole  tender  veficulous  fubftance  is 
fnore  eaflly  annbyed  than  any  other,  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  faline  ferum.  See  Catarrh*  Corpulency, 
&e. 

There  arc  other  affections  of  the  blood-,  refulting  from  its 
inordinate  temperature  and  mixture,  with  regard  to  the 
earthy  parts ;  the  confequenCes  of  which  are,  the  ftone, 
kc.  and  others  that  do  not  originally  fpring  from  any 
dyferafy,  or  undue  mixture  of  the  elements,  but  from  an 
alteration  in  its  motion  ;  fuch  as  an  augmentation  or  di¬ 
minution  of  its  progreffive  motion,  or  the  like  changes 
ill  its  inteftine  motion ;  whence  fupernatural  fermenta¬ 
tions  are  induced.  The  occafions  here  may  be  various  ; 
fometimes  fevers,  and  other  diforders  occalioned  by  fur- 
feits,  debauches,  catching  cold,  violent  exercife,  &c. 
whence  atonias  ;  at  other  times  fome  latent  malignity  of 
the  air,  whence  epidemical  difeafes. 

To  which  may  be  added  divers  other  morbific  confUtu- 
tions  depending  on  the  different  ftates  and  difpofitions  of 
the  blood,  in  reipect  of  quantity,  velocity,  fluidity,  den- 
fity,  ferofity,  kc.  An  excefs  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
conftitutes  what  we  call  a  plenitude ,  or  plethora  ;  a  defect 
or  want  of  a  competent  quantity,  a  kip  bee  ml  a. 

The  fymptoms  of  excefs  or  defeat,  of  an  over-repletion 
or  depletion*  in  the  blcod-veffe Is,  are  obvious  ;  butcau- 
tion  muff  be  ufed  not  to  miftake  every  occafional  flufh- 
ing  Or  tide  of  the  blood  to  the  head  for  a  general  plethora 
of  the  Z>fiW-vefiels,  fuch  tides  and  flufliings  being  very 
common  in  cafes  where  there  is  yet  no  blood  to  fpare. 
The  equilibrium  cf  the  blood  is  an  uniform  and  propor¬ 
tional  diffufion  of  it  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Any  conffderable  flimulus ,  it  is  known,  will  drive  the 
blood  in  large  quantities  to  the  ftimulated  part,  which 
muff  neceflarily  break  the  equilibrium  and  uniformity  of 
its  circulation ;  whence  congeftions,  flagnations,  con¬ 
cretions,  &c.  of  the  blood ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  great 
part  of  regular  practice  confiffs  in  driving,  rev'ulfing,  dif- 
cuffing,  and  varioufly  diredling,  and  determining  the  blood , 
in  order  to  recover  its  equilibrium. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  blood  againff  any  occafional  af¬ 
fluxes  and  refluxes  of  this  fluid,  is  preferved  or  reftored, 
either  by  raifing  and  diffufing  it  when  too  weak  and  lan¬ 
guid  by  cardiacs  ;  as  faffron,  opium,  Virginia  fnake-root, 
kc.  or  by  deprefling  and  repelling  it  when  too  much 
railed  and  diffufed ;  which  is  done  by  the  abforbents, 
coolers,  purgatives,  acids  of  all  forts,  efpecially  apples. 
The  morbific  excefs  or  defect  of  the  blood’s  velocity  is  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  its  quantity  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
judged  from  the  natural  ftate  of  the  pulfe  in  health,  which 
is  different  in  diffluent  conffitutions.  The  ordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  pulfations  in  a  minute  is  from  70  to  80  under  a 
ftate  of  waking  and  moderate  heat,  and  from  80  to  96 
during  the  time  of  fleep.  See  Pulse. 

The  too  great  heat  and  vifeidity  of  the  blood  are  fome  of 
its  moft  generally  prevailing  morbific  conffitutions,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  a  country,  as  ours,  abounding  with  all  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to,  and  provifions  for,  eafe  and  luxury.  This  ftate 
of  the  blood  is  brought  on  generally  by  drinking  top  freely 
hot,  fpirituous,  inflammable  liquors,  and  feeding  plenti¬ 
fully  on  things  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  vo¬ 
latile  oily  falts ;  as  flefh-meats  half-boiled  or  roafled, 
eaten  in  their  bloody  gravy,  and  all  hot,  fpicy,  and  high- 
feafoned  broths,  fauces,  and  the  like.  The  blood  being 
by  thele  over-heated  and  rarefied,  the  ferum  is,  in  con- 
fequence,  thickened  into  a  fort  of  jelly,  by  which  means 
it  is  rendered  unfit  for  motion,  coheres  too  ftrongly  with 
the  crajfamcntum ,  and  pafles  but  (lowly  through  the  lym¬ 
phatics  and  fecretory  glands.  In  this  ftate,  the  thicker 
and  more  vifeid  parts  of  the  ferum-,  lodging  on  the  lym¬ 
phatics  and  receptacles  of  the  glands,  gradually  obftrudt 
or  fill  them  up.  From  which  obftruction  and  diminifhed 
or  intercepted  circulation  of  the  animal  fluids,  the  heat 
and  vifeidity  of  the  blood  ftill  increafe,  till  a  vital  flame, 
raifed  too  high,  produces  a  fever.  This  ftate  of  the 
blood ,  and  its  fymptoms,  are  aggravated  by  a  fedentary 
life,  or  the  wailt  of  due  motion  or  exercife  ;  for  while 
the  natural  motion  of  the  mufcular  fbrille  is  either  not 
at  all,  or  but  little  promoted  by  voluntary  adtion,  the 
glttfids,  and  their  receptacles,  muff  be  the  (boner  Huffed 
up,  and  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  that  powerful  means 
by  which  nature  continually  cools  and  dilutes  the  blood , 
fooner  be  fufpended. 

The  blood  is  cooled,  diluted,  and  attenuated  by  temper¬ 
ance,  exercife,  the  ufe  of  water  as  beverage,  and  other- 
wife,  and  by  deobftruents,  efpecially  mercury,  in  the 
gentler  preparations  of  it  j  as  ethiops  or  cinnabar  given 
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in  moderate  dofes,  fo  as  net  fenfibiy  to  affedt  the  ftomah^j, 
nor  excite  lalivation  for  a  long  time. 

As  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fluidity  and  vifciditv 
of  the  blood,  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  humour  may  either 
have  its  parts  too  intimately  divided  and  attenuated,  or* 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  too  clofc  a  cohefion  be¬ 
tween  its  parts, ^  fo  as  to  render  the  mafs  too  thick  and 
vifeous.  The  firft  of  thefe  ftates  difpofes  the  blood  to  a 
too  quick,  eafy,  and  rapid  motion,  and  fometimes  dif- 
folves  and  fufes  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  globules  or 
crajjamentum  pafs,  together  with  the  Jerum,  through  the 
glandular  ftrainers,  and  occafions  bloody  fecretions  j  as 
in  malignant  and  peftilential  fevers,  bloody  fweats,  and 
other  preternatural  hemorrhages.  The  latter  or  vifeid 
ftate  renders  the  blood  unapt  for  motion,  and  difpofes  it 
to  flick  and  lodge  in  the  capillaries  and  lymphatics.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  44.  p.  891. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  blood,  or  the  various  degrees 
of  its  rarefadion  and  condenfation,  depend  on  the  de¬ 
grees  of  heat ;  as  the  natural  heat  either  rifes  too  high, 
or  links  too  low,  the  biood  will  of  confequence,  be  either 
too  much  rarefied,  or  too  much  condenled.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe,  where  the  blood  is  overheated  and  rarefied,  the 
expanfive  force  of  the  elementary  fire  and  air  contained 
in  the  mafs,  prevails  over  the  corpufcuiar  attraction  ;  and 
then,  by  the  coagulating  power  of  heat  upon  the  ferum , 
and  its  too  intimate  mixture  and  cohefion  with  the  craj- 
famentum,  the  lymph,  which  fhoulu  form  the  fecretions, 
cannot  be  feparated,  but  the  frum  is,  as  it  were,  ab- 
forbed  in  the  crajjamentum  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
fecretions  mull  be  diminifhed,  or  quite  fufpended,  and 
a  fever  enfue,  more  or  iefs  inflammatory,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  blood ,  and  the  confequenUfuf- 
penfion  or  interruption  of  the  lymphatic  fecretions.  See 
Fever  and  Buff. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood  is  immoderately 
cooled  and  condenled,  the  corpufcuiar  attraction  prevail¬ 
ing  over  the  expanfive  force,  the  ferum  will  be  over¬ 
thinned  and  diluted,  and  confequently  feparated  too  fait, 
and  thrown  off  too  plentifully  on  the  glands  and  lympha¬ 
tics  1b  that  if  the  urinary  drains  happen  to  be  obftructed, 
a  furcharge  o f  ferum  mult  enfue,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  a  dropfy :  and  in  cafe  the  fluid  parts  of  die  urine 
pafs  freely  enough,  and  only  the  groffer  recrements,  falts, 
and  fab  u  la,  or  line  lands,  be  kept  back,  thefe  bein^ 
thrown  on  the  feveral  organs,  will  produce  the  fvmptoms 
of  the  feurvy. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  colour  of  the  different  parts  of 
corrupted  blood.  Dr.  Pringle  made  the  following  experi  • 
ment.  He  took  a  frelh  quantity  without  any  inflamma¬ 
tory  crult,  and  divided  it  into  the  crafj'amentum ,  the  ferum 
with  a  few  red  globules  in  it,  and  the  pure  ferum.  ‘  The 
phials,  containing  thefe  feveral  liquors  were  put  into  a 
furnace,  where  they  flood  fome  days,  till  they  became 
thoroughly  putrid. 

The  crajfamcntum  was  changed  from  a  deep  crimfon  to  a 
dark  livid  colour ;  fo  that  when  any  portion  of  it  was  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  it  appeared  of  a  tawney  hue.  Of  the 
fame  colour  was  th c  ferum  in  which  the  red  globules  re¬ 
mained.  But  the  pure  ferum ,  after  becoming  turbid, 
dropped  a  white  purulent  fediment,  and  changed  into  a 
faint  olive-green. 

From  this  experiment  he  concludes,  that  the  ichor  offends 
and  that  of  dyftnteiy  fluxes,  confiffs  of  the  ferum  tmg-ed 
with  a  final!  quantity  of  red  blood  putrefied  ;  and  that 
when  the  ferous  veffels  are  of  a  tawney  call,  we  are  not 
to  refer  that  colour  to  inflammation,  but  to  a  fudden  (o- 
lution  of  fome  of  the  red  globules  mixed  with  the  ferum. 
A  few  drops  of  this  putrid  crajjamentum  were  mixed  with 
the  recent  urine  of  a  healthy  perfon,  which  they  immedi¬ 
ately  changed  into  a  flame-coloured  water,  common  in 
fevers  and  in  the  feurvy.  After  Handing  an  hour  or  two, 
the  fame  gathered  a  cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  die 
crude  urine  of  perfons  in  acute  diftempers. 

As  to  a  green  ferum ,  it  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  die 
veffels  of  a  living  body,  fince  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoled  that 
a  perfon  could  furvive  fo  great  a  change  of  the  blood;  in 
foul  ulcers,  indeed,  and  in  other  fores,  where  the  ferum 
is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the  matter  is  found  of  a  greeniin 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious.  But  the  effects 
ol  a  green  ferum  are,  in  no  cafe,  to  be  fo  much  dreaded  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  a  [cites,  where  it  is  collected  in  fo  large 
a  quantity  :  of  which  we  had  fome  time  fince,  almoft  a 
fatal  inftance  in  Mr.  Cox,  furgeon  at  Peterborough  ;  who, 
upon  tapping  a  woman  but  a  few  hours  after  death,  was 
fo  affedted  with  the  poifonous  lteams  of  a  green  ferum , 
that  he  was  prelently  feized  with  a  peftilential  fever,  and 
narrowlv  efcaped  with  his  life. 

In  regard  to  the  fediment  which  the  ferum  dropped  on 
becoming  putrid,  and  which  refembled  well  diverted 
matter,  the  do£tor  thinks  it  a  terreitrial  fubftance,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  nourifhment  or  reparation  of  the  folids  j 
in  which  opinion  he  was  the  more  confirmed  !>v  obferv- 

ing 
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\ng  a  like  fediment  in  the  urine  of  men  in  perfect  health : 
■and  therefore  concludes  that  the  pus,  or  digefted  matter 
of  fores,  is  nothing  but  this  fubftance  feparated  from  the 
ferum  of  blood.  And  hence  it  is  that  all  large  ulcers  are 
extremely  weakening,  from  the  great  expence  of  blood  in 
furnilhing  this  fubftance.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  ilTucs  are 
of  more  coufequence  for  making  drains  than  one  would 
expe£t  from  the  vilible  evacuation:  as  hear  as  the  doctor 
could  guefs,  an  ounce  of  ferum",  after  Handing  fome 
days,  not  furililhing  more  of  this  matter  than  what  might 
be  produced  in  the  daily  difeharge  of  a  large  pea-illue, 
or  from  a  feton. 

There  are  frequent  inftarices  of  the  tawriey  colour  of  the 
ferum ,  the  refolution  of  the  crafflamcntum ,  and  even  of  the 
offenfive  fmell  of  blood  recently  drawn.  And,  indeed,  if 
we  reflect  how  putrefeent  blood  is  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  we  may  be  convinced  that  no  fooner 
is  the  prelpiration  of  the  lungs  impeded,  than  a  corrup¬ 
tion  begins  in  the  whole  mafs  ;  which  if  not  timely  pre¬ 
vented,  brings  on  fome  putrid  difeafe.  If  the  acrimony 
is  great  and  fudden,  a  fever  or  flhx  will  enfue;  but  if 
the  accumulation  is  fo  flow  that  the  body  grows  habitu¬ 
ated  to  the  putrefaction,  a  feurvy  prevails.  This  is  the 
cafe  in  long  voyages,  on  board  unventilated  fhips  5  in 
marfhy  countries ;  and,  in  a  lefler  degree,  in  all  north¬ 
erly  climates,  in  moift  fltuations. 

Blood,  thickneft  of  the ,  is  alfo  a  preternatural  concretion, 
following  on  a  plethora ,  or  diminution  of  its  motion,  from 
which  itagnations  and  other  diforders  draw  their  rife. 
This  is  either  general  throughout  the  whole  body  ;  or 
fpecial,  confined  to  fome  particular  part;  as  in 'hypo¬ 
chondriac  and  hyfteric  cafes,  where  the  blood,  by  reafon 
of  the  flownefs  of  its  progreffion,  acquires  a  lentor  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen.  1  o  the  fame  caufe  are  alfo  ow¬ 
ing  polypufes,  apoplexies,  pleurifies,  infarctions  of  the 
vifeera ,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fuppreflions  of  the 
menfes,  &c. 

ElOod,  fohebility  of  the,  is  that  tendency  in  the  ferum  and 
era  [fame  n  turn,  by  which  they  are  difpofed  to  feparate  and 
difengage  from  each  other,  when  the  blood  comes  to  cool, 
and  Hand  in  a  bafon.  When  blood  is  taken  off,  it  mull 
frequently  Hand  a  long  time  at  reft,  and  in  a  cold  place, 
before  its  principles  can  difunite,  fo  as  to  effeft  a  perfect 
feparation  of  the  ferum  from  the  craff amentum ;  and  yet 
at  laft,  when  the  feparation  is  made,  there  may  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantitity  of  ferum,  and  perhaps  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  ordinary;  whereas,  at  other  times,  this  fepa¬ 
ration  fhall  be  quickly  made,  and  the  folution  affeCled  af¬ 
ter  a  fhort  time  of  Handing  in  a  warmer  air.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  44.  p.  89. 

The  red  part  of  the  blood  is  readily  foluble  in  water,  but 
not  in  ferum ,  nor  in  a  laturated  folution  of  neutral  falts. 
See  an  account  of  fome  experiments  on  the  blood  by  Dr. 
Lewis,  in  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  551.  n. 

Blood,  Jweetening,  purifying,  or  clcan/ing  the  are  terms 
which  feems  to  have  rifen  from  a  miftake.  as  if  the  blood 
were  an  impure  fluid,  or  capable  of  receiving  impurities 
with  the  chyle ;  which  feems  to  be  overturned  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  finenefs  of  the  orifices  of  the  lacleals,  which  will 
hardly  allow  any  thrhg  impure  to  pafs. 

Blood,  excretions  or  evacuations  of  the,  are  either  fponta- 
neous,  as  in  the  haemorrhoids,  haemoptoc,  haemorrhages  at 
the  nofe,  the  lochia ,  and  menftrual  flux  ;  or  artificially 
proJuced  by  medicines,  emmenagogues,  venaffeCtions, 
icarifications,  leeches,  See. 

The  want  of  due  evacuations  of  the  blood  produces  ple¬ 
thoras.  In  hypochondriacal  cafes,  the  natural  excretions 
by  the  anus,  menftrual  flux,  Sic.  are  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted,  as  the  fureft  means  of  cure. 

Elood,  transfujion  of  it,  fee  Transfusion. 

Blood,  ini  citing  liquors  into  it,  fee  Injection. 

Blood,  fpitting  of.  Spirit  of  plantain-juice,  comfrey-roots, 
and  fine  fugar  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Boyle  as  an 
approved  remedy  againft  fpitting  and  vomiting  of  blood. 

T.  ar-water  is  laid  to  be  a  very  good  remedy  in  this 
cafe. 

Blood,  orgafm  of  the ,  denotes  an  extraordinary  efflatus"  or 
ebullition,  obferved  in  fevers,  phrenzies,  hamoptoes ,  pal¬ 
pitations  of  the  heart,  and  even  by  fome  fuppofed  in  ce¬ 
phalalgias,  feurvies,  arthritic  pains,  Sic.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pofed  or  allayed  by  calmers,  nitrofe  preparations,  &c.  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  opiates. 

Blood,  cooling  of  th  ,  recommended  by  lord  Bacon  as  a 
means  of  longevity,  is  to  be  effected  by  clyfters,  baths, 
undtions,  refrigerating  decodtions  applied  to  the  belly, 
Sic.  Some  have  vainly  imagined  the  chief  office  of  re- 
fpiration  to  be,  to  cool  the  kindled  blood,  and  prevent 
too  great  a  deflagration.  See  Respiration. 

Blood,  depuration  of.  fee  Secretion. 

Blood  fux  of,  is  called  an  idemorrhage.  The  periodi¬ 
cal  ones  of  women,  menses.  Thole  after  child-birth, 
lochia.  That  ordinarily  happening  on  the  firft  coition 
is  by  fome  called  and  conlidered  as  the  teft  of  virginity. 
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In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions  we  have  feveral  very 
uncommon  iniianccs  of  lpontaneoUs  haemorrhages  or  ef- 
fufions  of  blood ;  particularly  of  a  child  that  bled  at  the 
nole,  ears,  and  hind  part  of  the  head,  for  three  days} 
horn  that  to  the  fixth,  fhe  fweat  blood  from  the  head  ; 
on  the  fixth,  bled  at  the  head,  Ihoulders,  and  waift ;  and 
for  three  days  more  continued  to  bleed  at  the  toes,  bend 
of  the  arms,  joints  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  and  at 
toe  fingers  end,  till  fhe  died  :  after  death  were  found, 
in  the  places  where  the  blood  iffued,  little  holes  like  the 
prickings  of  a  needle. 

About  the  matter  of  nutrition;  or  the  fource  whence  the 
nouriftiment  is  derived,  great  contefts  have  arifen  amon<» 
phylicians  and  anatomifts  ;  fome  contending  for  a  nutri¬ 
tious  juice  conveyed  through  the  lungs  ;  fome  letting  up 
the  lymph,  others  tnc  chyle,  fome  the  ferum  of  the  blood", 
fome  the  cruor ?  as  the  univerfal  fuccus  alibi&si  occ.  HtnV- 
ever,  all  thefe,  except  they  who  bring  the  nutrim  at 
through  the  nerves,  make,  the  blood  the  vehicle  that  con¬ 
veys  the  alimentary  parts  through  the  body,  whatever 
they  be;  and  whencefoever  derived:  but  perhaps  it  was 
on  die  1-core  of.  its  heterogeneity,  or  compofition  of  dif¬ 
ferent  elements;  that  they  did  not  make  itfelf  the  nutri¬ 
tious  fluid  ;  without  reftraining  that  faculty  to  l'omc  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  it.  But  Dr.  Drake  makes  no  fcruple  to 
fay;  that  the  blood,  in  its  Jargeft  acceptation,  as  confid¬ 
ing  of  all  the  parts  before  defcribed;  is  fimple  and  ho¬ 
mogeneous  enough  for  the  purpofes  of  nutfitioh  ;  and 
that  every  part  thereof  contributes  fome  thing,  either  ma¬ 
terially  or  inftrumentally,  to  the  augmentation,  or  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  parts  through  which  it  paft’es.  See  Nu¬ 
trition. 

f  or  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  formed,  and  how 
the  cuyle  is  affimilated  into  blood,  fee  Sanguifica¬ 
tion. 

Blood,  the  quantity  of  in  a  human  body,  has  been  varioiifly 
eftimated  by  various  authors  :  Dr.  Lower  computes  it  in 
an  ordinary  man,  at  about  twenty  pounds  ;  Dr.  Moulin 
by  obferving  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  feveral  ani¬ 
mals  to  their  bloody  eftimates  it  at  about  W  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  man,  which  may  amount  to  eight  or  ten 
pounds.  Dr.  Keill,  from  a  calculation  founded  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  coats  to  the  diameters  of  the  vellels,  fhews 
that  in  a  body  weighing  160  pounds,  ico  pounds  thereof 
are  blood ;  but  then  under  blood  he  includes  the  juices  of 
the  lympheducls,  nerves,  and  other  vellels  which  are  fe- 
creted  from  it... 

In  reality,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
blood tin  the  body.  Bleeding  to  death,  the  method  ufed 
by  Dr.  Moulin  and  others,  can  never  give  the  eftimate 
of  its  true  quantity  :  becaufe  no  animal  can  bleed  longer 
than  while  the  great  artery  is  full,  the  continuance  of 
which  will  be  longer  or  fliorter  as  the  wounded  artery  is 
fmaller  or  greater ;  and  the  aorta  mull  always  be  the  firft 
veflel  that  empties.  The  mod  certain  way,  in  Dr.  Keill’s 
opinion,  is  by  finding  what  proportion  the  cavities  of  the 
vellels,  of  which  the  whole  body  is  compofed,  bear  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  coat.  I  his,  in  the  veins  and  arteries, 
may  be  exadtly  found ;  but,  in  other  vellels,  we  onlv 
know  the  quantity  of  fluid  they  contain,  by  carefully 
evaporating  as  much  as  poffible.. 

Some  think  it  probable,  that  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  an  animal  body,  is  conti¬ 
nually  palling  the  capillaries  and  fmall  veffels  in  the  glan¬ 
dular  and  mufcular  parts,  which  can  never  be  drawn  off 
by  any  thick  difeharge  from  cutting  the  large  veffels; 
fince,  in  that  cale,  the  larger  vellels  being  emptied  much 
falter  than  they  can  be  lupplied  again  from  the  capilla¬ 
ries,  a  defect  of  blood  will  foon  enfue  at  the  heart;  upon 
which  the  animal  falls  into  convulfions,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  Hops  while  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  muft  be 
fuppofed  ftagnating  in  the  fmaller  and  remoter  veffels. 

Blood,  for  the  [launching  of,  fee  Stvptic. 

Blood,  circulation  of  .the,  denotes  a  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in  every  living  animal  ;  whereby  that  fluid  is  alter¬ 
nately  conveyed  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  and  returned  from  the  fame  parts  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  firft  difeovered  in  England  in  the  year  1628, 
by  Harvey,  a  phyfician  of  our ''own  country;  though 
there  are  feveral  authors  who  difpute  it  with  him. 

Janffon  ab  Almeloveen,  in  a  Treatife  of  New  Inventions, 
printed  in  1684,  quotes  feveral  pafiages  from  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  prove  that  the  circulation  was  known  to  him. 
Wallaeus,  Ep.  ad  Barthol  pretends  it  was  known  not 
only  to  Hippocrates,  but  alfo  to  Plato  and  Arillotle.  It 
is  added,  that  the  Chinefe  phylicians  taught  it  400  years 
before  it  was  fpoke  of  in  Europe. 

Some  go  back  as  far  as  Solomon,  and  imagine  they  fee 
fome  traces  of  it  in  Ecclefiaftes,-  chap.  xii.  Bern.  Genga, 
in  an  Italian  treatife  of  Anatomy,  quotes-feveral  pillages 
from  Realdus  Columbus,  and  And  C^efalpinus,  wherc- 
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By  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  admitted  a  circu¬ 
lation  long  enough  before  Harvey» 

He  adds,  that  Fra.  Paolo  Sarpi*  the  famous  Venetian, 
from  a  confideration  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  and  other  experiments,  concluded  a  circulation i  See 
alfo  Dutens’s  Recherches  fur  l’Origine  des  Decouvertes 
attributes  aux  Modernes.  Paris,  17661, 

Leonicenus  adds,  thatF.  Paolo  durft  not  make  known 
his  difcovery,  for  fear  of  the  iriquifition  ;  that  he  there¬ 
fore  only  communicated  the  fecret  to  Fab.  ab  Aquapen- 
riente ;  who,  after  his  death,  depofited  the  book  he  had 
eompofed  on  it  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  ;  where  it  lay 
hid  a  long  time,  till  Aquapendcnte  difcovered  the  fecret 
to  Harvey,  who  then  ftudied  under  him  at  Padua  l,  and 
who,  upon  his  return  to  England,  a  country  of  liberty, 
publiihed  it  as  his  own.  But  much  of  this  is  fable. 

Sir  Geo.  Ent  has  fhewn  that  farther  Paul  received  the  firft 
notice  of  the  citculation  of  the  blood  from  Harvey’s  book 
on  the  fubjeCI,  which  was  carried  to  Venice  by  the  am- 
bafiador  ol  the  fepublic  at  the  court  of  England,  who 
{hewed  it  to  F.  Paul,  by  whom  fome  extracts  were  made 
from  it,  which  coming  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  his 
heirs,  gave  rife  tt)  an  opinion  in  feveral  perfons  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  papers  and  of  the  invention. 
Servetus  firfl:  announced  the  minor  circuit  us ,  or  the  lefler 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  but  the  major 
circuitus  was  undoubtedly  the  difcovery  of  Harvey.  Many 
of  the  ancients  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  its  regular  circulation. 

I  he  circulation  of  the  blood  is  evinced,  from  the  following 
confiderations.  I.  All  the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  upon 
wounding  any  one  of  the  larger  arteries,  is  in  a  ltttle 
time,  evacuated,  and  that  with  a  confiderable  force  :  as 
appears  from  the  operation  of  butcher’s,  &c. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  blood  was  a  palfage  from  every 
part  of  the  animal  body  into  every  artery  :  and  if  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  be  found  to  move  on  this  occafion, 
it  is  evident  it  muft  have  moved  before. 

2.  I  he  great  quantity  of  blood  driven  out  of  the  heart 
into  the  arteries  of  every  pulfe,  makes  a  circulation  necef- 
fary  ;  fince,  without  it,  an  infinitely  greater  flock  of  blood 
muft  be  fuppofed  in  the  body  of  a  man,  than  any  obfervaC 
tion  or  experiment  will  allow  of. 

For  though  the  ancients,  who  knew  not  this  circulation , 
imagined  that  only  a  drop  or  two  was  expelled  at  each 
fyjlolc  ;  which  they  were  neceflitated  to  fuppofe,  to  avoid 
the  too  great  diftenfion  of  the  arteries,  from  a  more  con¬ 
fiderable  influx :  yet  it  is  certain,  and  even  demonftrable 
that  there  muft  needs  be  an  ounce  or  more  driven  into 
them  at  each  time  ;  and  yet  fome  compute  that  there  ate 
five  or  fix  thoufand  pulfations  in  an  hour. 

3.  Any  of  the  arteries,  being  tied  with  a  thread,  fwell  and 
beat  between  the  bandage  and  the  heart ;  but  thev  grow 
flaccid  between  the  bandage  and  extremities  "of  the 
body.  If  now  the  artery  be  cut  between  the  bandage  and 
the  heart,  blood  ftreams  out,  even  to  death  ;  if  it  be  cut 
between  the  bandage  and  the  extremity  of  the  body,  the 
quantity  of  blood  it  yields  is  very  final!. 

I'he  vitai  blood,  therefore,  flows  through  the  arteries  ;  and 
its  courfe  is  from  the  heart  towards  the  extremes  of  the 
body:  and  this  it  does  in  every  part  of  the  body,  internal 
and  external ;  ftill  out  of  a  wider  part  into  a  narrower, 
out  of  the  trunk  into  the  branches.  And  it  is  on  this 
principle  alone,  that  all  the  blood  may  be  derived  into  any 
artery,  and  evacuated  at  it. 

4.  Any  one  of  the  larger  veins  being  bound  up  with  a 
thread,  fwells  between  the  extremes  of  the  body  and  the 
bandage,  but  without  beating  ;  and  between  the  bandage 
and  the  heart  it  becomes  flaccid. 

If  opened  in  the  former  part,  it  bleeds  largely ;  if  in  the 
latter  it  fcarce  bleeds  at  all.  I'he  blood ,  therefore,  flows 
brifkly  from  every  part  of  the  body  into  this  vein ;  and 
its  courfe  is  from  the  extremes  of  the  body  towards  the 
heart ;  from  the  narrower  parts  of  the  vein  towards  the 
wider  parts ;  from  the  branches  to  the  trunk, 
b  rom  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body  are  continually  bringing  the  blood  from  the  left  part 
of  the  heart,  through  the  trunks  of  the  arteries,  into  the 
branches  ;  and  from  thofe  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  in¬ 
ternal  and  external;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the 
veins,  excepting  the  porta ,  are  perpetually  bringing  back 
the  blood  from  the  extreme  parts  into  the  (mailer  branches  ; 
from  thofe  it  pafles  into  the  larger,  at  length  into  the 
trunks,  and  thence  into  the  cava  ;  and  through  the  firms 
venofus ,  or  trunk  of  that  vein  (which  ends  in  the  cavity 
©f  the  right  auricle)  into  the  heart.  7 

The  blood  being  arrived  here,  its  motion,  or  circulation 
continued  as  follows. 

The  auricles  of  the  heart  being  large  hollow  mufcles,  are 
furnifhed  with  a  double  feries  of  ftrong  fibres  proceeding 
with  a  contrary  direction  to  two  oppofite  tendons,  the 
one  adhering  to  the  right  ventricle,  the  other  to  the  finus 
venofus  •  as  a Uq  with  innumerable  veins  and  arteries ;  bv 
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the  contra&ile  force  of  thefe  auricles,  the  blcofi  will  be 
vigoroufly  exprefled,  and  drove  into  the  right  ventricle  ; 
which,  upon  this  contraction*  is  rendered  flaccid,  empty* 
and  difpofed  to  admit  it. 

If  now  the  right  ventricle*  thus  full  of  blood',  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  its  fibres  prefs  the  blood  towards  the  aperture 
again*  venous  blood  at  the  fame  time  pouring  in,  will 
drive  it  back  again  into  the  cavity  and  mix  it  more  inti¬ 
mately  5  till  riiing  up  againft  the  parictes,  it  raifes  the 
valvules  tricufpides *  which  are  fo  connected  to  the  fleflry 
columns  extended  on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  that  when  laid 
quite  down  they  cannot  dole  the  parietes  of  the  right 
ventricle  :  thefe  it  thrufts  towards  the  rieht  auricle,  till 
being  there  joined  they  flop  the  paflage  very  clofely,  and 
prevent  any  return. 

By  the  lame  means,  the  fame  blood  riffcs  Up  into  the  three 
femilunar  valves,  placed  in  the  extremity  of  the  other 
mouth,  and  lying  open  to  the  pulmonary  artery  :  thefe  it 
fhuts  elefe  againft  the  fides  of  the  artery,  and  leaves  a 
paflage  into  the  artery  alone.  The  venous  blood,  there¬ 
fore,  that-  is,  the  blood  of  the  whole  body,  continually 
moves  out  of  the Jinus,  or  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  through 
the  right  auricle,  and  right  ventricle,  into  the  pulmonary 
artery;  in  a  continued  and  forcible  ftream. 

The  blood  carried  by  this  artery  into  the  lungs,  and  dif- 
tributed  by  its  branches  through  the  whole  fubftance 
thereof,  is  firft  admitted  into  the  extremities  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  vein,  called  artcria  venofa  ;  whence  paffing  into 
four  large  veflels,  which  unite  together,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  Jinus  venofus,  or  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  vein  ;  by 
the  force  of  whofe  mufculous  ftruClure  it  is  driven  into 
the  left  ventricle,  which  on  this  occafion,  is  relaxed,  and 
by  that  means  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Hence*  as  before,  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  which 
is  relaxed  by  the  fame  means ;  and  the  valvules  mitralcs 
opening,  admit  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  hinder  its 
reflux  into  the  pulmonary  vein. 

From  hence  it  is  forced  into  the  aorta  ;  at  whofe  orifice 
there  are  three  femilunar  valves,  which  alfo  prevent  a 
reflux  by  clofing  the  fame. 

And  thus  is  circulation  effected  ;  all  the  blood  fe nt  into  the 
lungs,  and  received  in  the  artcria  venofa ,  Jinus  venofus, 
left  auricle  and  ventricle,  being  here  continually  propelled 
into  the  aorta ,  whofe  ramifications  are  fpread  throughout 
all  the  reft  of  the  body,  with  a  violent  motion. 

I  his  motion,  in  living  animals,  is  attended  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phenomena. 

1.  Both  the  venous  finufes  are  filled,  and  grow  turgid  at 
the  fame  time.  2.  Both  auricles  grow  flaccid  at  the  fame 
time,  and  both  are  filled  at  the  fame  time  with  blood 
impelled  by  the  contractile  force  of  its  correfpondent 
mufcular  venous  finus.  3.  Each  ventricle  contracts,  and 
empties  itfelf  of  blood  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  two 
great  arteries  are  filled  and  dilated  at  the  fame  time.  4. 
As  foon  as  the  blood,  by  this  contraction,  is  expelled, 
both  ventricles  being  emptied,  the  heart  grows  longer  anti 
broader ;  and  confequently  more  flaccid  and  capacious. 

5.  Upon  which,  the  mufcular  fibres  of  both  venous  finufes 
contraCt,  and  exprefs  the  blood  contained  in  them  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  6.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
venous  finufes  are  again  filled,  as  before  ;  and  the  auri¬ 
cles,  &c.  return  into  their  former  habitude.  7.  And 
this  alteration  continues  till  the  animal  begins  to  lan¬ 
guish,  under  the  approach  of  death  ;  at  which  time  the 
auricles  and  venous  finufes  make  feveral  palpitations,  for 
one  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

1  hus  is  all  the  blood,  in  its  return  from  every  part  of  the 
body*  internal  and  external,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
heart  and  its  auricles,  impelled  into  the  right  ventricle  ; 
out  of  that  into  the  lungs  ;  thence  into  the  left  ventricle  , 
and  thence  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  body ;  and 
thence  again  brought  back  to  the  heart. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  blood’s  paffing  out  of  the  arteries 
into  the  veins  in  order  to  its  being  returned  to  the  heart, 
there  are  two  opinions. 

In  the  firft,  the  veins  and  arteries  are  fuppofed  to  open 
into  each  other,  or  to  be  continued  from  each  other,  by 
anastomasks,  or  inofculations  of  their  extremities. 

In  the  latter,  the  extreme  capillary  arteries  are  fuppofed 
to  let  out  their  blood  into  the  pores  of  the  fubftances  of 
the  parts ;  on  Miofe  nutrition  part  is  fpent,  and  the  reft 
is  received  in  at  the  mouths  of  the  capillary  veins. 

Each  of  thefe  opinions  muft:  be  allowed  to  have  its  rea- 
fon  :  for  without  the  firft,  it  were  difficult  to  account  for 
fo  quick  a  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  as  in  effect 
we  find ;  befides,  that  in  fome  of  the  larger  veflels  there 
is  a  confefled  anaftomafis,  v.  g.  in  the  fplenic  artery  with 
the  fplenic  vein,  &c.  whence  authors  conclude  the  fame 
cpntrivance  to  hold  in  the  lefler  veflels ;  even  in  the 
fmalleft  twigs  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  thouoh 
not  difcovered  by  the  eye;  nature  being  ordinarily  found 
very  uniform,  and  conhftent  with  herfelf. 

Riglanus,  however,  who  will  allow  of  no  circulation  but 
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by  anaftonufcs,  allows  of  none,  neither;  but  by  the 

larger  veflels.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

The  reafon  of  the  lattef  opinion  is  deduced  hence, 
that  if  part  of  the'  arterial  blood  did  not  ooze  out  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  parts,  they  could  not  be  nourifhed 
thereby:  for  the  blood ,  while  contained  in  the  veflels, 
may  indeed  .convey  warmth  thereto,  but  no  nutriment; 
the  very  Veflels  themfelves  being  not  nourifhed  by  the 
fluid  running  in  their  cavity,  but  by  capillaries  palling 

their  coats.  '  •  . 

If  then  the  blood  be  driven  out  of  the  veflels  in  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  required  for  nutrition,  the  redundancy 
muft  be  imbibed  by  the  capillary  veins. 

M.  Leewenhoeck  feemed  to  have  put  this  matter  out  of 
doubt  by  his  microfcopes,  with  which  he  difcovered  the 
inofculations,  or  continuations  of  the  extremities  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  in  fifties,  frogs,  &c.  See  Anasto- 

masis.  .  . 

But  doubts  arifing,  whether  the  veins  and  arteries  in 
human  bodies  and  quadrupeds  were  of  fimilar  ftrudture, 

Mr.  Cowper  made  experiments,  which  evinced  the  in¬ 
ofculations  in  the  omentum  of  a  cat,  and  alfo  in  the  me- 
fentery  of  a  dog.  He  found  that  the  extremities  of  the 
veflels  are  not  equally  leffened,  in  the  inofculations  in 
different  animals. 

In  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  he  frequently  obferved  feveral 
communications  between  the  veins  and  the  arteries ; 
throuo-heach  of  which  two  globules  of  blood  might  pafs  to¬ 
gether.  In  young  fifti,  particularly  grigs,  the  communi¬ 
cant  branch  is  fo  fmall,  that  one  globule  of  bloid  can  fcarce 
pafs  in  the  fpace  of  three  feconds. 

The  tail  of  a  newt,  or  water-lizard,  affords  alfo  a  very 
entertaining  profpedt  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
almoft  numberlefs  fmall  veflels  ;  but  no  objeft  thews  it 
fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals  while  fo  young  as 
not  to  be  above  an  inch  long ;  for  then  the  whole  body 
is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the  circulation  may  be  feen  in 
every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  tail ;  and,  in  thefe  ob¬ 
jects,  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the 
blood  into  the  toes,  and  back  again,  where  it  may  be 
traced  all  the  way  with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there 
are  alfo  found  three  fmall  fins,  which  afford  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  profpeft :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of 
polypody,  and,  in  every  one  of  the  branches,  of  thefe, 
the  blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back  again 
by  a  vein  of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  veflels  are  very  numerous  and  large  in 
this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier  may  be 
ufed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  thirty  or  forty  channels 
of  the  running  blood  at  once ;  and  this  the  more  as  the 
globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and  are  fewer  in 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ferum ,  than  in 
any  other  animal,  and  their  figure,  as  they  are  protruded 
through  the  veflels,  changes  in  a  very  furprifing 

manner.  .  .  , 

In  a  foetus ,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  is  fomewhat 
different  from  that  above  deferibed.  — The  feptum  which 
feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart,  is  pierced  through 
with  an  aperture,  called  the  foramen  ovale  ;  and  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  little  after  it  has  left  the  heait, 
fends  out  a  tube  in  the  defeending  aorta,  called  the  com¬ 
municating  canal.  ,  , 

The  feetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  doles,  by  de¬ 
crees^  and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up,  and 
becomes  a  Ample  ligament.  Though  in  fome  inftances 
it  has  been  known  to  remain  open. 

This  mechanifm  once  known,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  its 
ufe.  — For  while  the  feetus  is  inclofed  in  the  uterus ,  it  re¬ 
ceives  no  air,  but  that  little  furniftied  it  by  the  umbilical 
vein :  its  lungs,  therefore,  cannot  fwell  and  fubfide  as 
they  do  after  the  birth,  and  after  the  free  admifllon  of 
the  air.  They  continue  almoft  at  reft,  and  without  any 
motion  ;  their  veflels  are,  as  it  were,  full  of  themfelves 
and  do  not  allow  the  blood  to  circulate,  either  in  abun¬ 
dance,  or  with  eafe. 

Nature,  therefore,  has  excufed  the  lungs  from  the  paf- 
fao-e  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  blood ;  and  has  contrived 
jjjg  foramen  ovale ,  by  which  part  of  the  blood  of  the  vena 
cava ,  received  into  the  right  auricle,  paffes  into  the  left 
auricle,  as  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  veins ;  and  by 
this  means  it  is  found  as  far  in  its  journey  as  if  it  had 

paffed  the  lungs.  .  ,  ... 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  the  blood  of  the  cava ,  which, 
miffing  the  foramen  ovale ,  paffes  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle,  being  ftill  in  too  great  quantity 
to  pafs  by  the  lungs,  whither  it  is  driven  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  partly  intercepted  in  the  way  by 
the  communicant  canal,  and  poured  immediately  into  the 
defeending  aorta. 

This  is  the  dodtiine  of  Harvey,  Lower,  and  molt  other  1 
anatomifts  ;  but  M.  Mery,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  J 
made  an  innovation  in  it. 
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He  affigns  another  ufe  for  the  foramen  ovale  ;  ahd  main¬ 
tains  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  brought  from  the 
cava  to  the  right  ventricle,  paffes,  as  in  adults,  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  whence  part  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
Communicant  canal  into  the  aorta ;  and  the  reft  brought 
from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the  left  au¬ 
ricle,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  paffing 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right  ventricle,  with¬ 
out  circulating  through  the  aorta,  and  the  reft  of  the 
body ;  the  other  part  pufhed,  as  in  adults,  by  the  con- 
tr action  of  the  left  ventricle,  into  the  aorta,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  feetus. 

The  whole  queftion,  then,  turns  upon  this,  viz.  whether 
the  blood  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale  from  the  right  to 
the  left  ventricle,  or  from  the  left  to  the  right  ? 

M.  du  Verney  afferts  the  ancient  opinion,  againft  M. 
Mery;  and  maintains  that  the  foramen  ovale  has.  a  valve 
fo  difpofed  as  to  be  opened  by  the  blood  driving  into  the 
right  ventricle  ;  but  Ihut  the  more  firmly,  by  its  pufbing 
towards  the  left.  But  M.  Mery  denies  the  exiftence  ot 
any  fuch  valve. 

Again,  in  an  adult,  the  aorta,  being  to  receive  all  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  found  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs.  In  *  feetus,  the  two  arteries  are  to  receive  unequal 
quantities,  which  of  the  two  fyftems  foever  be  followed. 
According  to  the  common  opinion,  the  aorta,  receiving 
more  blood  than  the  pulmonary,  fhould  be  bigger  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Mery,  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  fhould  be  the  bigger,  as  being  efteemed  to  receive 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood. 

To  judge  of  the  two  fyftems,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem 
their  needed  nothing  but  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
veflels  were  biggeft  in  a  foetus » 

M.  Mery  always  found  the  pulmonary  artery  half  as  big 
again  as  the  aorta  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  T.  auvry, 
who  feconded  M.  du  Verney,  produces  cafes  where  the 
pulmonatv  is  lefs  than  the  aorta :  the  fadts  on  both  fides 
being  examined  by  the  French  Royal  Academy. 

M.  Tauvry  adds  that  though  the  pulmonary  artery  fhould 
be  greater  than  the  aorta,  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that 
more  blood  paffes  the  firft  than  the  fecond  ;  fince  it  may 
be  accounted  for  from  the  blood's  preffing  more  flowly 
towards  the  lungs,  which  it  finds  fome  difficulty  to  pe¬ 
netrate,  and  accordingly  fwells,  and  is  driven  back. 

M.  Littre,  upon  diffedting  an  adult,  in  whom  th e  fora* 
men  ovale  was  ftill  open,  and  meafuring  the  capacities  of 
the  veflels  on  each  fide,  declares  for  M.  Mery. 

As  to  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  foetus ,  anatomifl:9 
are  again  divided — The  popular  opinion  is,  that,  during 
geftation,  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  convey  their  blood 
into  the  placenta  which  is  nourifhed  by  it,  and  that  the  fur- 
plus  is  conveyed  into  the  roots  of  the  umbilical  vein,  which 
makes  part  of  the  navel-ftring  :  thence  it  is  cairied  to 
the  liver  of  the  feetus ,  where  it  enters  the  vena  cava ,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  the  rignt  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  diftributed  as  before. 

Again,  the  blood ,  brought  from  the  iliac  arteries  of  the 
feetus ,  enters  the  navel-ftring  by  the  umbilical  arteries ; 
then  paffes  into  the  placenta ,  where  it  is  refumed  by  the 
veins  of  the  uterus ,  which  carry  it  back  again  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  :  and  perhaps,  alfo  by  the  roots  ot  the  umbilical 
vein,  which  mix  it  afrefh  with  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
According  to  this  fyftem  therefore  it  is  thp  blood  of  the 
mother  that  fupplies  the  child  ;  which  is  here  only  re¬ 
garded  as  a  diftindt  member,  or  part,  of  her  frame. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  fends  to  it  a  portion  of  her  blood ; 
and  fo  much  of  the  impulfe  is  preferved,  as  fuffices  to 
maintain  that  languid  circulation  which  a  feetus  enjoys  ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  gives  that  feeble  pulfation  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  heart. 

Other  anatomifts  maintain,  that  the  feetus  is  only  fup- 
plied  with  chyle  from  the  glands  of  the  uterus  ;  which  is 
further  elaborated,  and  turned  into  blood ,  in  the  veflels  ot 
the  foetus ;  and  circulates  therein,  without  any  farther 
communication  with  the  mother. —  Thefe  allow  ot  no  re¬ 
ciprocal  circulation ,  excepting  between  the  placenta  and 
the  foetus. 

But  the  former  opinion  feems  beft  fupported  :  for  the 
placenta ,  being  feparated  from  the  uterus ,  during  the  time 
of  geftation,  neither  yields  any  chyle,  nor  any  other 
thing  but  blood.  Befides,  M.  Mery  has  fhewn,  that  the 
uterus  has  no  glands  to  furni'h  any  chyle. 

Two  other  obfervations  of  the  fame  author,  confirm  the 
popular  fyftem  :  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus  is.  lined 
with  veins  ;  and  the  outer  furface  of  the  placenta  is  not 
lined  with  any  membrane  ;  now  as  it  is  by  thefe  two 
furfaces  that  the  two  feem,  in  fome  meafure,  glued  to¬ 
gether,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  only  left  without  mem¬ 
branes,  for  an  immediate  communication  between  theft 
blood-vefl'els. 

Add  to  thefe  a  fadt,  whereof  M.  Mery  was  an  eye- wit - 
nefs  :  a  woman  big  with  child,  was  killed  by  a  tall  ;.  in 
the  cavitv  of  her  belly  were  found  feven  or  eight  pints 
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bf  blood ;  all  the  £/W-veltels  being  emptied  :  the  child, 
too,  was  found  dead,  but  without  the  leaft  appearance 
of  any  wound,  or  contufion,  ail  its  blood-vefhe Is  being 
em'rVty  of  blood.,  like  thofe  of  the  mother,  The  body  of 
the  placenta  ftill  adhered  to  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
'uterus  j  nor  was  there  any  extravafated  blood  there. 

'Now  the  blood  here  had  no  other  way  to  difeharge  itfelf, 
but  by  the  veins  of  the  uterus  :  whence  it  follows,  that 
thofe  veins  bring  back  to  the  mother  the  blood  of  the 
fceetus  ;  which,  alone,  eftablifhes  the  whole  fyftem.  If 
the  circulation  were  only  from  the  foetus  to  the  placenta , 
and  not  alfo  to  the  mother,  the  dead  child  would  have 
had  all  its  blood. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  blood  in  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  has 
none  of  the  advantages  of  air ,  or  refpiration  ;  which  yet 
Being  neceflary,  nature,  it  is  fuppofed,  takes  care  that  it 
receives  a  portion  of  air,  mixed  together  with  its  mother’s 
blood L  and  tranfmitted  to  it  by  the  umbilical  velTels,  to 
Be  diftufed  through  the  body. 

This  is  confirmed  hence  ;  that,  by  conftringing  the  na¬ 
vel-firing  very  tight,  the  child-  dies  like  a  man  ftrangled  ; 
Which  appears  to  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  want  of 
Add  to  this,  that  as  foon  as  the  mother  ceafes  to  refpire, 
the  foetus  expires. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  time 
.wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral  computations 
have  been  made.  By  Dr.  Kelli's  account,  the  blood  is 
driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  with  a  velocity 
which  would  carry  it  52  feet  in  a  minute ;  but  this  ve¬ 
locity  is  continually  abated  in  the  progrefs  of  the  blood  j 
through  the  numerous  feclions,  or  branches,  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  ;  fo  that  before  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  its  motioh  is  infinitely  diminifhed. 

But  Dr.  Jurin  lhews,  that  in  any  two  arteries  tranfmit- 
ting  equal  quantities  of  blood,  the  momentum  of  the  blood  is 
greater  in  the  artery  more  remote  from  the  heart  than  in 
that  nearer ;  and  that  its  momentum  is  greater  in  all  the 
capillary  arteries  together,  than  in  the  aorta ;  and  that 
the  momentum  of  the  blood  is  gfeater  in  any  of  the  veins 
than  in  the  artery  correfponding  to  it;  and  therefoie 
greater  in  the  vena  cava  than  in  the  aorta.  Laftly,  he 
ihews,  that  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  cava 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  out  into  the 
aorta  at  each  fyftole,  whofe  velocity  is  fuch  as  would 
pafs  the  whole  length  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  time  between  two  pulfes,  and  that  the  abfolute 
momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  cava ,  without  any  regard  to 
the  refiftance,  is  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  weight  of 
thirty  pounds  palling  over  the  fpace  of  an  inch  in  a  fe- 
cond.  He  fuppofes  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  be  equable 
which  in  reality  it  is  not. 

Dr.  Keill,  upon  a  moderate  ratio  of  the  branches  of  the 
arteries  to  the  trunks,  {hews,  that  the  greatell  velocity  of 
the  blood  is  to  the  leaft,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
that  of  10000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, 
00000  to  1. 

I  he  (pace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  may 
Ordinarily  circulate,  is  varioufly  determined.  —  Some  of 
the  lateft  writers  ftate  it  thus  :  fuppofing  the  heart  to 
make  2000  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blond ;  as  the  whole  mafs  is 
not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  24.  pounds,  it  muft 
be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times  over,  in  the  {pace 
an  hour.  See  Heart. 

I  he  impetus,  occafioning  the  circulation,  is  great  enough 
in  fome  animals  to  raife  the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
{eet  high  from  the  orifice  it  fpins  out  at ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in 
bleeding- time,  which  will  fometimes  rife  upwards  of 
forty  teet  high.  Phil.  Tranf.  N’  398.  p.  274. 

I  he  heat  and  motion  of  the  blood  are  always  greater  from 
a  greater  activity  in  the  foul,  in  the  day  than  in  the 
night ;  and  they  are  likewife  ever  greater  from  the  food 
taken  in  the  day-time,  for  the  pulfe  is  always  quicker 
after  eating  than  before  it ;  after  a  full  meal,  than  after  a 
{pare  one ;  and  after  a  meal  of  drier  and  ftronger  food, 
then  after  a  meal  of  food  that  is  moifter  and  weaker. 

Blood,  vitality  and  afeenfion  of  the. — Dr.  Willis  endeavours 
to  {hew  that  the  blood  being  animate,  this  animation  or 
life  depends  on  its  being  kindled  ;  inafinuch  as  the  com¬ 
mon  affections  of  fire  and  flame  belong  to  the  blood, 
though  this  vital  flame  doth  not  appear  to  fight,  becaufe 
its  form  is  fubordinate  to  another  fuperior  form,  viz.  the 
foul  of  the  animal.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  57.  p.  1178.  See 
Biolychnium. 

Blood,  inflammability  of  the. — Mr.  Boyle  having  held  a 
piece  of  human  bload,  dried  till  it  was  almoft  pulverable, 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  found  it  would  take  fire,  and 
afford  a  flame  much  like  that  which  excited  it,  burning 
with  a  crakling  noife,  and  here  and  there  melting.  But 
this  inflammability  much  better  appeared,  when  putting 
together  four  or  five  thoroughly  kindled  coals,  he  laid  on 
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them  a  piece  of  dried  blood  of  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  nut* 
meg  ;  for  this  yielded  a  large  and  very  yellow  flame,  and 
if  it  were  feafonably  and  warily  blown  from  time  to  time 
as  the  effluvia  degenerated  into  fmoak,  it  would  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  yield  clear  and  yellow  flames.  The  fame  author 
having  caufed  fame  blood  to  be  dried  till  it  was  reducible 
to  fine  powder,  took  part  of  the  powder,  which  had 
pafled  a  fine  fearce,  and  calling  it  on  the  flame  of  a 
good  candle,  the  grains,  in  their  quick  paffage  through 
it,  took  fire ;  and  the  powder  flafhed  not  without  noiie 
as  if  it  had  been  rofin. 

Blood,  ufes  of  the ,  are  either  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  or 
in  medicine,  religion,  diet,  arts,  manufactures,  &c. 

In  the  animal  ceconomy,  the  blood  fe rves  as  the  fource  or 
fund  from  which  all  the  humours  of  the  body  are  fe- 
creted,  whether  neceflary  for  nutrition,  digeftion,  muf- 
cular  motion,  fenfation,  or  the  like.  Some  alfo  make  it 
the  principle  of  life  and  heat.  And  others  hold  it  to  do 
the  office  of  a  pondus  in  the  alternate  motion  of  the  heart 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  281. 

Dr.  Prieftley  has  {hewn,  that  one  great  ufe  of  the  blood 
muft  be  to  difeharge  the  phlogifton  with  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  fyftem  abounds ;  imbibing  it  in  the  courfe  of  its  cir¬ 
culation,  and  imparting  it  to  the  air,  with  which  it  is 
nearly  brought  into  contact,  in  the  lungs ;  the  air  thus 
ailing  as  the  great  menftruum  for  this  purpofe.  Exp. 
and  Ubf.  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

Blood, mechanical  and  commercial  ufes  of  it,  are  chiefly  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  where  it  is  found  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit- 
trees  ;  among  lapidaries,  among  whom,  it  is  pretended 
rabbits  blood  will  l'often  glafs  and  flint ;  and  goats  blood 
diftblyes  diamonds  ;  in  building;  boards  are  fometimes 
rubbed  with  blood  to  turn  them  brown.  Some  alfo  pre¬ 
tend  it  has  anciently  been  ufed  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls. 
Blood  is  the  bafis  of  that  noble  colour,  called  by  painters 
Prussian  blue;  and  it  is  to  vitriol;  that  is,  to  iron 
diffolved,  and  formed  into  a  fait,-  that  it  owes  its  chaiwe 
into  that  colour.  ° 

On  this  principle;  Mr.  Brown.;  art  excellent  chemift 
among  us,  tried  the  effeCt  of  folutions  of  other  metals 
mixed  with  blood,  the  refult  of  which  may  be  a  bafis  for 
many  valuable  difeoveries.  The  blood,  in  all  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  was  prepared  int®  a  lixivium,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  making  of  the  Prussian  blue,  that  is  by 
calcining  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
then  diflolving  it  in  boiling  water. 

I  his  lixivium  of  blood  being  poured  into  2  folution  of 
filver  in  aqua  fortis,  produces  a  coagulation  of  a  pure 
flcfh-colour.  I  he  like  lixivium  made  with  flefti  in- 
ftead  of  blood,  produces  in  this  cafe  a  white  coagulum ; 
and  Ample  oil  of  tartar  being  ufed  in  the  fame  experi¬ 
ment  by  way  of  comparifon  with  thefe  lixivia,  afforded 
a  much  whiter  fedirhent.  Spirit  of  fait  being  added  fe- 
verally  to  all  the  three  mixtures,  the  bloom  of  the  flefli- 
colour  was  taken  off  in  the  firft  ;  but  it  fuffered  no  other 
change.  In  the  fecond,  the  coagulum  was  tinged  a  little 
blue  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  whitenefs  was  evidently  im¬ 
proved.  The  bluifli  tinge  in  the  fecond  cafe,  is  not 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  flefti,  but  perhaps  might  be 
owing  to  an  alloy  of  copper  in  the  filver,  from  which  it 
is  leldom  entirely  freed. 

B  he  fame  liquors  were  made  ufe  of  to  form  a  precipitate 
from  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  diffolved  in  water 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  lixivium  with 
the  blood  produced  a  pure  yellow  ;  that  with  flefti,  an 
orange  colour  ;  and  the  Pimple  oil  of  tartar,  a  dino-y  red. 
The  addition  of  fpirit  of  fait  afterwards  to  thefe  made 
fome  very  odd  alterations  ;  for  the  firft  changed  its  yel- 
ow  into  an  orange  colour ;  and  the  fecond,  its  orange  co¬ 
lour  to  a  blue  ;  while  the  third  became  without  any  co¬ 
lour.  The  blue  colour  in  the  lixivium  with  the  flefti, 
when  mixed  with  this  folution,  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  vitriol  in  this  preparation ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy 
to  fay,  why  the  fame  vitriol  ftiould  not  have  produced  alfo 
a^  blue  in  a  lixivium  with  blood. 

Copper,  when  diffolved  in  aqua  forth ,  makes  the  water 
of  a  green  colour  ;  and,  on  pouring  to  this  the  two  lixivia 
of  blood  and  of  flefti,  the  coagula  are  much  alike  ;  that 
is.  they  are  white,  tinged  with  green;  but  on  adding 
{pint  of  fait  to  them,  they  become  of  a  colour  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  copper  before  the  folution.  Oil  of  tartar 
gives  a  pale  green  folution,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  clears  up 
the  liquor,  and  reftores  it  to  its  former  colour. 

Bifmuth  diffolved  in  aqua  forth,  and  mixed  with  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  blood,  produces  a  milky  coagulum ,  which,  after 
a  fmall  time  {landing,  with  the  addition  of  fome  fpirit  of 
fait,  becomes  of  a  pale  blue.  The  lixivia  of  flefti,  and 
of  crude  fait  of  tartar,  produced  both  white  coagula , 
which  the  fpirit  of  fait  made  no  alteration  in.  From 
thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  not  any  of  thefe  me¬ 
tallic  bodies  would  produce  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  the 
lixivium  of  the  blood ;  but  a  lolution  of  iron  anlwers  all 
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the  experiments  that  are  made  with  the  folution  of  vi¬ 
triol,  and  produces  as  fine  a  blue  colour,  as  that  made 
in  the  common  way.  Phil.  Tranf.  N^Si.  p.  25. 

iiLOOD,  medicinal  ufes  of. — We  find  a  great  number  of  thefe 
enumerated  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  ;  but  moft  of 
them,  we  doubt,  on  falle  and  infufficient  grounds. 

Blood,  eating  of. — This  practice  appears  to  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited  to  Noah,  which  prohif  .  on  was  renewed  by 
Moles,  and  obferved  by  the  Jews,  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  ufe  of  lacrinces  in  divine  worfhip,  and  as 
a  token  of  rcfpedl:  to  the  altar,  at  which  the  blood  of 
every  victim  was  prefented  before  God.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  was  repeated  by  the  apoftles  at  the  council  of 
Jerufalem,  confirmed  and  defended  by  all  the  fathers 
except  St.  Auguftin,  and  the  univerfal  practice,  both 
of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  church,  till  his  time  ;  and, 
in  many  churches,  even  of  the  Weft,  much  longer,  as  -' 
low  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth,  fome  lay  the  eleventh 
century.  The  queftion  is,  whether  the  apoftolical  pre¬ 
cept  to  abftain  from  bloody  be  to  be  confidered  as  only 
temporal  and  occafional,  a  fort  of  accommodation  to 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Jewilh  converts;  or  perpetual, 
founded  .on  moral  principles,  and  confequently  ftiil  ob¬ 
ligatory. 

The  former  opinion  feems  the  more  probable  :  though 
the  advocates  of  the  latter  urge,  that  blood  is  prohibited, 
becaufe  it  tends  to  make  men  favage  ;  that  the  prohi¬ 
bition  is  joined  with  that  of  fornication,  which  is  an 
immorality  ;  and  that  God  has  enjoyed  abftinence  from 
blood  on  all  Chriftians,  in  order  to  manifeft  his  fupreme 
power  over  all  their  enjoyments. 

Blood,  religious  ufes  of. — Among  the  ancients,  blood  was 
ufed  for  the  lealing  and  ratifying  covenants  and  alliances, 
which  was .  done  by  the  contracting  parties  drinking  a 
little  of  each  other’s  blood ;  for  appealing  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  in  order  to  which  blood  was  offered  on  their 
tombs,  as  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony.  Thus  we  read, 
that  twelve  youths  were  facrificed  at  the  funeral  of  Pa- 
troclus ;  and  eight  at  that  of  Pallas.  Homer  II.  <p.  ver. 
2.7.  Virgil.  JEn.  lib.  x.  ver.  5x8. 

The  blood  of  victims  was  the  portion  of  the  geds,  both 
among  Jews  and  heathens  and  accordingly  was  poured 
Or  fprinkled  on  the  altars,  in  oblation  to  them.  . 

Some  have  afferted,  that  the  Romans  offered  human  Hood 
to  appeafe  their  deities,  which  is  denied  by  others. 

The.  priefts  made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  divina¬ 
tion  :  the  ftreaming  of  blood  from  the  earth,  fire,  and  the 
like,  was  held  a  prodigy,  or  omen  of  evil. 

The  Roman  priefts  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  .ufe 
of  blood  in  miracles  ;  they  had  their  fluxes  of  blood  from 
images,  ready  to  ferve  a  turn  ;  witnefs  that  faid  to  have 
ftreamed  from  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at  Modena,  before 
the  battle  at  that  place.  But  in  this  their  fucceffors  have 
gone  beyond  them.  How  many  relations  in  ecclefiaftical 
writers  of  Madonas,  crucifixes,  and  wafers  bleeding ! 
At  lcaft  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at 
Naples,  repeated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to 
tranfeend  by  far,  all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Ro¬ 
man  priefthood.  But  the  chemifts  are  got  into  the  fe- 
cret,  and  we  find  M.  Neumann  at  Berlin  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  dried  blood,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  Neapolitan  experiment. 

Blood,  in  the  Romifb  Church,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
wine  in  the  Eucharist  ;  which  they  fuppofe  miracul- 
oufly  converted,  by  the  prieft’s  confecration,  into  tie 
real  blood  of  Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation,  &c. 

Blood  is  alfo  ufed  abufively  for  the  sap  of  plants;  as 
having  much  the  fame  office  in  the  vegetable,  as  the  other 
in  the  animal  oeconomy, 

In  a  fenfe  not  unlike  this,  wine  is  fometiines  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  the  blood  of  the  grape. 

Blood  is  alfo  applied,  in  Pharmacy ,  to  certain  vegetable 
juices,  tears,  &c.  as  dragons  blood,  a  fort  of  eaftern 

gum- 

Blood,  dragon’s ,  fanguis  draconis ,  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Arabs 
for  the  juice  of  the  anchusa.  / 

Blood,  fatyrion,  a  ruddy  liquor  produced  from  the  roots  of 
fatyrium,  baked  with  bread  ;  and  liquified,  as  it  were 
into  blood,  by  a  long  digeftion. 

Blood,  in  Chemiflry  and  Alchemy,  is  a  denomination  given 
to  feveral  artificial  compolitions,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  red  colour. 

Blood  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  by  the  alchemifts  for  the 
tincture  of  a  thing. 

In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  blood  of  mercury,  denoting 
the  tinCture  of  it ;  dragons  blood,  denoting  the  tindture  of 
ANTIMONY 

BfcooD,  or  fanguis  veri  ruffl,  denotes  the  fulphur  of  mar- 
CASITE. 

Blood  is  alio  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  fupreme 
jurifdidtion,  exercifed  by  the  lord  of  the  fee,  in  cafes 
where  blood  is  fpilt. 


This  is  alfo  cz\\e.<\  judgment  of  blood,  jufticc  of  blood,  fome- 
times  cognizance  of  blood. 

Blood,  avenger  of,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  next  of  kin 
to  the  perion  murdered;  who 

derer. 


was  to  profecute  the  niur- 


Bcclefiaftical  judges  retire  when  judgment  is  to  be  given 
in  cafes  of  blood,  becaufe  the  church  is  fuppofed  to  ab¬ 
hor  blood :  it  condemns  no  perfon  to  death ;  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  become  irregular,  or  difabled  from  their  funaions, 
by  the  effufion  of  blood. 

Blood  of  Chrift  is  the  denomination  of  a  military  order 
inftituted  at  Mantua,  in  1608,  by  Vine.  Gonzag'ua  IV. 

its  device  was  Domine  probajli  me ;  or,  Nihil  hoc  trifle 
reccptoi  J  . 

Hermant  fpeaks  of  this  order,  and  obferves  that  it 
took  its  name  from  fome  drops  of  the  blood  of  Chrift 
laid  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Mantua. 


The  number  of  knights  was  reftrained  to  twenty,  befides 
the  grand-mafter ;  the  office  whereof  was  annexed  to 
himfelf,  and  his  fuccefiors. 

Blood  in  Farriery,  denotes  a  diftemper  in  cattle’s  backs* 
which  makes  them  ingoing  draw  their  heads  afide,  or 
after  them  :  the  cure  is  by  flitting  the  length  of  two 
joints  under  the  tail,  and  thus  letting  theTeaft  bleed 
plentifully.  If  he  bleed  too  much,  the  farriers  knit  his 
tail  next  the  body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles  bruiled 
on  the  part. 

Blood -running  itchy  is  a  fpecics  of  itch  in  a  horfe,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  by  over  heat- 
mg,  hard  riding,  or  other  fore  labour ;  which  getting 
between  the  flrin  and  flefti,  makes  the  beaft  rub  and  bite 
himfelf;  and,  if  let  alone,  fometimes  turns  to  a  grievous 
mange,  highly  infectious  to  all  nigh  him. 

field  of,  in  Syriac  aceldama ,  was  a  field  purchafed 
by  the  Jews,  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver  which  had 
been  given  to  Judas  for  betraying  his  mafter,  and  which 
he  had  reftored. 


It  ferves  for  a  burial-ground,  in  which  all  pilgrims, 
who  die  in  their  pilgrimage  at  Jerufalem,  are  interred. 

Blood  -flower,  Hcemanthus,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs;  its  characters  are  thefe:  the  flower  has 
a  permanent  empalement  of  fix  leaves,  ftiaped  like  an 
umbel ;  it  hath  one  erect  petal,  cut  into  fix  parts ;  and 
fix  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal ; 
The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  and  afterwards 
becomes  a  roundifli  berry  with  three  cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  triangular  feed.  There  are  four  fpecies; 
the  feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  bulbs  of  this  plant  is  in 
May  or  June,  when  the  leaved  are  decayed  ;  they  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  earth  at  this  feafon  three  or  four 
months,  but  it  is  more  advifeable  to  plant  them  fooner, 
as  they  always  flower  the  ftronger  for  it.  1 'heir  foil  is 
half  a  fine  hazel-earth,  and  half  old  rotten  duiw  ;  iu 
September  they  muft  be  removed  into  a  moderate  ftove 
and  watered  gently  at  times.  They  flower  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  1 

Blood -hound.  See  HouNb. 

Blood -letting.  See  Bleeding.  * 

Blood  of  the  philosophers,  in  the  Hermetic  Art ,  denotes  a 
mercurial  fpirit,  inherent  in  all  metals,  but  chiefly  in 
gold  and  filver.  1 

Blood,  precious ,  a  denomination  given  to  a  reformed  con¬ 
gregation  of  Bernardine  nuns  at  Paris,  firft  eftablilhed 
under  that  name  in  1661. 

Blood,  princes  of  the,  in  France,  are  thofe  defeended  from 
the  blood  royal. 

Blood  falamander’s ,  fignifies  the  rednefs  remaining  in  the 
receiver,  after  diftilling  the  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Ptoo-D-fhotten,  a  diftemper  of  the  eyes,  wherein  the  blood- 
veflels  are  gieately  diftended,  fo  as  to  make  the  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  red.  See  Ophthalmia. 

Blood-/?c;z;.  See  Hematites  and  Sanguine. 

Blood  of  fulphur,  fanguis  fulphur  is,  is  a  preparation  of  liver 
of  fulphur,  ground  with  the  oil  of  tartar  per  dcliquium,  then 
digefted  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  is  reputed  a 
good  peCtoral  and  diuretic,  but  rarely  preferibed. 

Blood -veffels,  in  Anatomy,  ufually  include  only  the  veins 
and  arteries ;  though,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  all  the  veflels  in 
the  body;  as  the  nerves,  lymphatics,  dec.  to  the  very 
hair,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  denomination. 

Mr.  Boyle  obferved  an  aCtual  blood-veUd,  and  full  of  red 
blood  in  the  middle  of  a  nerve. 

In  the  plica  polonica,  each  hair  is  fenfibly  a  blood - 
veffel ;  .and,  when  cut,  will  bleed  liked  a  lmall  vein. 
Boyle’s  Phil.  Works  abr.  tom.  i.  p.  173.  449. 

Blood -fnake.  See  Blood- Snake. 

Blood-wM,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers ,  fignifies  blood,  and  a 
cuftomary  amercement  paid  as  a  compofition  for  the 
fhedding  or  drawing  of  blood. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  blodwitc,  blodvAta,  blodwfta, 
bloodwit ,  blodwit,  bloudwit,  and  bluidweit . 


It 


BLO 

it  is  formed  from  the  ancient  Saxon  bind,  blood,  and  vite, 
or  wife,  a  fine  or  penalty.  . 

The  word  alfo  denotes  an  exemption  from  this  penalty, 
granted  by  the  king  to  certain  perfons  and  communities, 
as  a  fpecial  favour. 

Kin0^  Henry  II.  granted  to»all  tenants  within  the  honour 
of  Wallingfotd  —  Ut  quiet  i  Jint  de  hidagio  &  blodwite  td 
bredwite. 

Blood-iuos^,  Hcsmatoxylon.  See  Lo G-wood. 

Blood-uwT,  in  Botany.  See  Sanguinaria  and  Dock. 

Blood,  corruption  of,  in  Law.  See  Corruption  of 
Blood. 

Blood,  inheritable ,  denotes  fuch  a  regular  defeent  as  gives 
a  perfon  legal  right  to  inherit  the  eftate  of  an  anceftor. 
See  Attainder,  Escheat,  Inheritance,  &c. 

Blood  royal,  is  applied  to  the  regular  defendants  of  the 
royal  family. 

Blood,  whole  and  half ;  a  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  is  he 
that  is  derived  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors  ;  where¬ 
as  a  perfon  of  half  blood  defends  from  either  of  them 
fingly,  by  a  fecond  marriage.  Blackfl.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p. 
227. 

BLOODY  crime,  fan guineum  crimen,  in  I  Frit  ere  of  the  Middle 
and  Barbarous  Age,  that  wnich  is  punifhed  with  the  blood 
or  life  of  the  offender. 

Bloody  hand,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  trefpaffes  in  the 
king’s  foreft,  by  which  the  offender  being  taken  with 
his  hands  or  other  part  bloody,  is  judged  to  have  killed 
the  deer,  though  he  be  not  found  either  hunting  or 
chafing. 

Bloody  heel  cock.  See  Heeler. 

Bloody  rains.  See  Rain. 

Bloody  [weat.  Many  inftances  of  this  are  recorded,  in 
which  it  has  been  owing  to  bodily  diforder,  or  extreme 
mental  agitation  and  agony.  See  particularly  Ariftotle’s 
Hift.  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  apud  Oper.  tom.  ii. 
Thuanus  Hift.  Temp.  &c.  lib.  ii.  apud  Oper.  tom.  i. 
Melanges  d’Hiftoire  &  de  Literature,  &c.  par.  M.  V. 
Marville,  tom.  iii.  p.  149.  ACla  Phyfico-Med.  Norim- 
bergie,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  vol.  viii.  p.  428. 

Bloody  flux.  See  Flux  and  Dysentery. 

Bloody  urine,  a  diforder  wherein  the  urine  comes  away 
mixed  with  blood,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity. 

The  blood  here  voided  ufually  comes  from  the  kidneys, 
though  fometimes  from  the  bladder  or  ureters.  — It  is 
fometimes  occafioned  by  violent  motion,  or  a  fall  on  the 
back,  caufing  a  rupture  of  fome  of  the  blood-veffels  ©f 
the  urinary  parts  :  fometimes  it  fucceeds  fudden  fuppref- 
fions  of  the  haemorrhoids  or  menfes.  The  ftone,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  kidneys,  will  alfo  occafion  frequent  pa- 
roxyfms  of  this  dil'eafe  :  and  cantharides  taken  internally, 
or  even  applied  externally  without  acids,  will  fometimes 
have  the  fame  effeCt.— Bloody  urine  is  a  terrible  fymp- 
tom  in  the  fmall  pox,  and  malignant  fevers,  though  on 
fome  occafions  it  has  proved  critical,  and  carried  off  the 
diftemper. 

BLOOM,  in  the  Iron  Works,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners 
for  a  four-fquare  mafs  of  hammered  iron,  of  about  two 
foot  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  hundred  weight,  made 
from  part  of  a  fow  of  caft  iron.  The  bloom,  however, 
is  not  yet  become  iron  fit  for  the  fmith’s  ufe,  but  muft 
undergo  many  hammerings,  and  be  firft  made  what  they 
call  the  ancony. 

Bloom,  half,  around  mafs  of  metal,  which  comes  out  of 
the  finery  of  an  iron -work.  See  Blomary. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  flower  of 
any  plant. 

In  a  more  proper  fenfe,  the  word  is  reftrained  to  the 
flowers  of  trees,  which  they  put  forth  in  the  fpring,  as 
the  forerunners  of  their  fruit,  otherwife  called  their 
bloom. 

The  office  of  the  bloffom  is  partly  to  protect,  and  partly 
to  draw  nourifhment  to  the  empryo  fruit,  or  feed.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N?  399.  p.  329. 

As  eflential  as  bloffom  may  feem  to  be  to  fruits,  being, 
according  to  Malpighi,  both  the  uterus,  and  the  eggs,  or 
fcclus  of  the  plant,  yet  we  are  told  of  trees  bearing  fruit 
without  bloffoms,  as  was  done  by  the  maple-tree  in  New 
England,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dudley,  and  is  always  done 
by  the  polonic  tree  in  China,  which,  according  to  Kir- 
cher’s  relation,  produces  its  fruit  immediately  from  the 
flock,  without  the  intervention  of  any  blcffoms.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  117.  N°  385.  p.  199.  NQ  26.  p.  486. 

In  fome  plants  the  male  and  female  parts  of  generation 
are  remote  from  each  other  ;  e.  gr.  in  the  gourd,  pumpkin, 

■  -melon,  cucumber ,  and  all  that  race  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  nut-bearing,  and  perhaps  moft  bearing  trees, 
which  have  all  blofioms  diftin&ly,  male  and  female,  on 
the  fame  plant. 

The  male  bloffoms,  called  alfo  catkins,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  others,  in  that  they  have  not  any  piftil 
or  rudiment  of  fruit  about  them,  but  have  only  a  large 
thrum,  covered  with  dull  in  their  middle. 
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The  female  bloffom  has  a  piftil  within  the  petala,  or  flower- 
leaves,  and  the  rudiment  of  their  fruit  is  always  appa¬ 
rent  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  before  it  opens. 

Some  forts  of  willows  appear  to  change  their  lex  every 
year;  and  produce  only  male  bloffoms,  or  catkins,  one 
year  ;  and  the  year  following  firings  of  female  bloffoms , 
which,  if  they  happen  to  be  near  enough  fome  flowering 
male,  will  produce  feed,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  an 
apocinum. 

Blossom  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Manege  for  the  colour  of  a 
horfe,  which  has  his  hair  white,  but  intermixed  all  over 
with  forrel  and  bay  hairs,  called  alfo  pcach-ooloured. 

Horfes  of  this  colour  generally  are  hard  and  infenfible, 
both  in  the  mouth  and  the  flank  ;  fo  that  they  are  little 
valued  ;  befides  they  are  apt  to  turn  blind.  , 

Blossom,  in  refpeCl  of  fheep.  See  Blissom. 

BLOTEI)  china  ware,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a  fort  of 
china  that  is  loaded  with  colours  in  an  irregular  manner. 

This  pleafes  fome  people,  but  it  is  a  defective  fort  of 
ware,  the  large  blotches  of  colours  having  been  only  laid 
on  to  cover  the  blemifhes  or  faults  in  the  firft  baking. 

BLOTTING  paper,  a  fpecies  of  paper  made  without  fize 
or  ftiffening,  ferving  to  imbibe  the  wet  ink  in  books  of 
account,  and  prevent  its  fetting  off,  or  blotting  the  op- 
pofite  page. 

Blotting-^0,1,  a  fort  of  minute  book,  or  memorandum 
book,  ufed  by  fome  merchants  for 'making  imperfeCt  en¬ 
tries  in  a  prefent  hurry,  which  are  to  be  copied  out 
fairer  and  fuller  at  night  into  the  journal. 

BLOW,  in  a  general  fenfe  denotes  a  ftroke  given  either 
with  the  hand,  a  weapon,  or  inftrument. 

In  fencing,  blows  differ  from  thrufts,  as  the  former  are 
given  by  ftriking,  the  latter  by  pulhing. 

We  fay  to  give,  to  return,  to  parry  a  blow.  See  Par¬ 
rying. 

Blows  on  the  fword  make  a  fpecies  of  purfuit,  called 
beating.. 

Blow,  blind ,  iflus  orbus  or  cacus,  is  that  which  does  not 
appear,  or  is  not  attended  with  effufion  of  blood  ;  in 
contradiftin&ion  from  that  followed  by  a  wound,  difeo- 
louring,  tumor ,  or  the  like,  called  iftus  apertus  or  appa- 
rens ,  an  open  blow. 

In  the  ancient  laws,  we  find  blows  for  remembrance, 
given  to  make  perfons  remember  fome  tranfa&ion,  and 
enable  them  to  become  better  witneffes  of  it  in  future 
times. 

Blow,  military ,  alapa  militaris ,  that  given  with  the  fword 
on  the  neck  or  (houlder  of  a  candidate  for  knighthood, 
in  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  him, 

The  cuftom  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  manumiffion. 

In  giving  the  blow,  the  prince  ufed  this  form  :  ejlo  bonus 
miles  ;  upon  which  the  party  rofe  a  complete  knight,  and 
ualified  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  right.  Sometimes  a 
ouble  or  even  triple  blow  was  given,  called  trinapercuffio. 

Blows,  in  Common  Law.  See  Battery. 

Blows  and  contufions  on  the  head,  and  about  the  larynx , 
are  dangerous ;  thofe  in  the  epigaftric  region,  efpecially 
about  the  fer  obi  cuius  cordis,  are  frequently  mortal. 

Blows,  fly,  the  ova  of  flies  depofited  on  flefh,  or  other  J 

bodies  proper  for  hatching  them. 

'B'LO'N-pipe,  among  jewellers  and  other  artificers,  is  a  glafs 
tube,  of  a  length  and  thicknefs  at  diferetion,  wherewith 
they  quicken  the  flame  of  their  lamp,  by  blowing  through 
it  with  their  mouth.  It  is  ufed  in  works  of  quicker  dif- 
patch,  which  do  not  need  the  bellows,  for  concentrating 
flame,  and  various  ufes. 

Though  the  wind  blown  out  at  a  fmall  bent  tube  of  glafs, 
called  a  blow-pipe,  feems  not  to  have  any  great  celerity 
in  comparifion  of  the  parts  of  flame,  and  is  itfelf  of  little 
force  ;  yet,  when  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,  is  di¬ 
rected  by  it,  fo  as  to  beat  upon  a  body  at  a  convenient 
diftance,  it  may  be  made  to  melt  filver,  or  even  copper 
itfelf,  which  yet  may  be  kept,  for  many  hours,  unmelted 
in  a  red-hot  crucible,  or  the  flame  of  the  lamp  or  candle 
unaffifted  by  the  blaft. 

The  enamellers  have  alfo  tubes  of  divers  fizes,  wherewith 
to  blow  their  enamel,  anfwering  to  the  fame  purpofe  as 
the  pontcglio ,  or  blow-pipe,  of.  glaffmen. 

BLOWER,  fouffleur,  an  appellation  of  contempt  fometimes 
given  to  an  alchemist. 

In  the  French  king’s  kitchen,  there  was  anciently  an  of¬ 
ficer  under  the  denomination  o  1  fufflator,  or  fire- blower , 

The  Roman  mint-men  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  blowers  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  &c.  fiat  ores 
auri,  argenti. 

Blower,  among  dealers  in  horfes,  a  term  ufed  for  fuch 
horfes  as  wheeze  much,  without  wanting  wind.  See 
Wheezing. 

BLOWING  of  glafs,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming  the 
divers  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufaClure,  — It  is 
performed  by  dipping  the  end  of  an  iron  ponteglio,  or 
blowing-pipe,  in  the  melted  glafs,  and  blowing  through  it 

with 
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with  the  mouth,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  glafs 
to  be  blown. 

Blowing  machines ,  fee  Bellows. 

Blowing,  in  Medicine.  One  mdthod  of  adminifleririg 
medicims  is  by  inflation,  or  blowing  them  into  the  part 
by  a  tube:  thus  it  is  they  fometimes  convey  powders  into 
the  eye,  and  fometimes  up  the  nofe,  for  the  cure  of  a 

POLYPUS. 

Blowing,  exfufflatio ,  was  alfo  a  ceremony  in  the  ancient 
adminiftration  of  baptifm,  whereby  the  catechumen ,  upon 
rehearfing  the  renunciation,  blew  three  blafts  with  his 
n.outh,  to  fignify  that  he  reje£ted  or  caft  the  devil  abiolute- 
ly  off. 

Something  like  this  is  {till  retained  in  the  Ruffian  church. 

In  the  facramentary  of  St.  Gregory,  the  prieft  who  adrnini- 
flers  baptifm,  is  enjoined  to  blow  thrice  on  the  child’s  face, 
making  the  iign  of  the  crofs  with  his  hand,  and  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  words  txi  ab  eo  Satan.  Juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
St?  Cyril,  and  St.  Auguftin  fpeakof  this  ceremony  as  ufed 
in  their  times. 

Blowing  of  tin *  the  running  or  melting  of  ore,  after  farfb 
burning  it  in  a  kiln,  to  deftroy  the  mundic.  Phil.  I  ranf. 
N°  6q.  p.  21 1 1,  feq.  See  Tin. 

Blowing  of  a  fire-arm ,  is  when  the  touch-hole  is  gulled,  fo 
that  the  powder  will  flame  out. 

-  Blowing  is  alfo  ufed  infpeaking  of  the  natural  motion  or 
cmrfe  of  the  wind. 

In  the  fea-language,  the  wind  is  faid  to  blow  home ,  or  blow 
through ,  when  it  does  not  ceafe,  or  grow  lefs,  till  it  comes 
paft  the  place  where  the  fpeaker  is.  To  blow  through  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote,  that  the  wind  will  be  fo 
great  as  to  blow  afunder  the  fails.  When  a  wind  in- 
creafes  fo  much  that  they  cannot  bear  any  top-fails,  they 
fay,  they  were  blow into  their  courfes ,  1.  e.  they  could 
only  have  out  the  falls  fo  called.  To  exprefs  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  great  wind,  they  fometimes  fay,  it  will  blow  the  fail 
out  of  die  bolt- ropes. 

Blowing  is  alfo  ufed  in  {peaking  of  the  force  and  effeeff  of 
kindled  gun -powder,.  on  bodies  which  happen  to  be  over 
it. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  to  blow  up  a  houfe.  Engineers  at 
fleges  make  mines  wherewith  to  blow  up  walls,  baftions, 
and  other  defences. 

Powder-mills  are  apt  to  blow  up  by  the  iron-gudgeon’s 
growing  hot,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  powder-duft  flying 
about. 

Blowing,  among  Gardeners ,  denotes  the  aiftion  of  flowers, 
wherebv  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves. 

In  which  fenfe,  blowing  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
flowering  and  blossoming. 

Blowing  of  a  fioWcr,  among  Florifls ,  an  artificial  procefs 
in  order  to  bring  a  flower  to  difplay  itfelf  with  greater 
perfection  and  beauty  than  it  would  arrive  to  in  the 
natural  way  of  blowing.  The  ufual  method  is  thus  :  about 
April,  when  the  flower- Items  begin  to  put  forth,  or  fpindlc , 
as  the  gardeners  call  it,  they  place  by  each  flower  a 
ftrait  flick  four  feet  long,  and  tie  the  fpindles  to  it  as 
they  fhoot.  As  foon  as  the  flower  buds  appear,  they 
leave  only  one  of  the  largefl  on  each  flower-ftem  to  blof- 
fom.  About  ten  days  before  the  flowers  open  them- 
felves,  the  round-podded  kinds  will  begin  to  crack  tneir 
hulks  on  one  fide,  when  the  careful  gardener,  with  a 
fine  needle,  fplits  or  opens  the  hufk  on  the  oppofite  fide 
to  the  natural  fraction  ;  and  ahout  three  or  four  days,  be¬ 
fore  the  complete  opening  of  the  flower,  cuts  off  with  a- 
pair  of  feiffars  the  points  on  the  top  of  the  flower-pod, 
and  fupplies  the  vacancies  or  openings  on  each  fide  the 
hulk  with  two  fmall  pieces  of  vellum,  or  oil-cloth,  flipped 
in  between  the  flower-leaves  and  the  infide  of  the  hulk; 
by  fuch  means,  the  bloffom  will  difplay  its  parts  equally 
on  all  fides,  and  be  of  a  regular  figure.  Befides  this 
care,  when  the  bloffom  begins  to  fiiew  its  colours,  they 
ufe  to  {hade  it  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun  with  a 
trencher-like  board,  or  other  ^device  of  the  like  nature, 
fattened  to  the  flick  which  fupports  it ;  for  the  flowers,  as 
well  as  fruits,  grow  larger  in  the  {hade,  and  ripen  and  decay 
fooneft  in  the  fun. 

In  Heraldry ,  a  feur  de  lys  is  faid  to  be  blown,  efpanpui, 
when  its  leaves  arc  opened,  fo  that  buds  appear  among 
the  feurons.  TL  he  arms  of  the  city  of  S'  lorence  are  at  gent, 
a  four  de  lys  blown ,  gules. 

Blowin G+Jhakcy  in  Zoology >  a  name 'given  by  the  people  of 
Virginia  to  a  ipecies  of  lerpent  much  refembling  the  Euro¬ 
pean  viper,  but  confiderably  larger,  and  very  remarkable  for 
its  inflating  and  extending  the  furface  of  its  head  before  it 
bites.  Its  wound  is  very  fatal. 

BLOWN  red,  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelane.  Sec  Red, 
BLUBBER,  in  Phyfology  and  Trade ,  the  fat  which  inverts 
the  bodies  of  all  large  cetaceous  fifh,  ferving  to  furnifh  an 

oily  ....  ... 

The  blubber  is  properly  th ejzdeps  of  the  animal :  it  lies 
immediately  under  the  {kin,  and  over  the  mufcular  flefh. 

Vol.  I.  N°  42. 


In  the  porpoife,  it  is  firm  and  full  of  fibres,  and  inverts  the 
body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  its  thicknefs  is 
ordinarily  fix  inches;  but  about  the  under  lip, 'it  is  found 
two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded  by 
one  of  thefe  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to  forty  or  fifty, 
fometimes  to  eighty  or  more,  hundred  weight.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  77.  p.  2275. 

T  he  ufe  of  the  blubber  to  the  animal  feems  to  be  partly  to 
poife  the  body,  and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  water  ; 
partly  to  keep  off  the  water  at  feme  diftance  from  the 
blood,  the  immediate  contact  whereof  would  be  apt  to 
chill  it;  and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufe  that  cloaths 
ferve  us,  to  keep  the  fifh  warm,  by  reflecting  or  rever¬ 
berating  the  hot  fleams  of  the  body,  and  fo  redoubling 
the  heat ;  fince  all  fat  bodies  are,  by  experience, 
found  lefs  fenfible  of  the  impreffion  of  cold  than  lean 
ones. 

Its  ufe  in  trade  and  manufactures  is  to  furnifli  train-oil, 
which  it  does  by  boiling  down.  Formerly  this  was  per¬ 
formed  afhore  in  the  countries  where  the  whales  were 
caught ;  but  of  late  the  fiftiers  do  not  go  afhore,  they 
bring  the  blubber  home,  flowed  in  calks*  and  boil  it  down 
there. 

Blubber-AVo-i.  The  livers  of  cods,  which  having  been 
barrelled,  yield  fpontaneoufly  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil, 
which  being  flammed  off,  the  refidue  are  called  blubber- 
livers ,  to  be  boiled  down  for  mote  oil. 

Blubber,  fea ,  a  denomination  given  by  our  navigators  to 
the  urtica  marina,  or  fea-nettle.  Phil,  Tranf.  N° 
349; 

BLUE,  one  of  the  primitive  colours  of  the  rays  oflight. 
Anciently  blue  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fea;  for  which  reafon, 
in  the  Circenfian  games,  the  combatants  who  reprefented 
the  fea  were  clad  in  blue-,  and  thofe  who  had  diftinguiihed 
themfelves  by  any  notable  exploit  at  fea,  were  rewarded 
with  a  blue  enfign. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  given  us  the  following  method  of  making 
tranfparent  blue ,  nearly  equal  to  ultramarine.  The  prin-1 
cipal  ingredient  of  this  beautiful  colour  is  the  cyanus ,  or 
blue  corn-bottle  flower,  which  abounds  almoft  in  every 
corn-field,  and  may  eafily  be  had  during  four  of  the 
Tummer  months.  It  may  be  gathered  by  children  about 
the  verges  of  corn-fields,  without  doing  any  damage  to  the 
corn. 

This  flower  has  two  blues  in  it,  one  of  a  pale  colour  in  the 
large  outer  leaves  ;  and  the  other  of  a  deeper  blue,  that  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower.  Both  thefe  will  do,  being  fe- 
paratedfrom  the  buttons  or  cafes  in  which  they  grow ;  but 
the  deep  blue  leaves  in  the  middle  produce  much  the  beft 
colour  :  this  may  be  obferved  by  rubbing  the  leaves  while 
they  are  frefh  upon  a  piece  of  writing-paper,  fo  hard  as  to 
exprefs  the  juice,  which  will  yield  an  excellent  colour,  that 
by  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years  has  not  been  found 
to  fade. 

A  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  middle  leaves  being  procured, 
let  the  juice  be  prefled  from  them;  to  which  a  little  alum 
being  added,  will  give  a  lafting  tranfparent  blue ,  fcarcely 
inferior  in  brightnefs  to  ultramarine. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  chives  of  thefe  flowers  were 
cured  in  the  fame  manner  with  faffron,  they  would  produce 
a  much  greater  body  of  colour,  from  which  a  tincture 
might  be  drawn  with  more  eafe  than  when  preffed  frefh 
from  the  field. 

Mr.  Boyle  alfo  recommends  another  fine  blue,  produced 
from  the  blue  leaves  of  rue  beaten  in  a  rtone  mortar  with  a 
wooden  peftle,  and  then  put  in  water  for  fourteen  days  or 
more,  waffling  them  every  day  until  they  are  rotten, 
Thefe  beaten  up  at  lart,  water  and  all,  until  they  become  a 
pulp,  and  then  dried  in  the  fun,  will  make  a  fine  blue  for 
{hading. 

Blue  afh'es,Cendre  bleu,  and  by  corruption  from  the  French 
Sanders  blue.  Thefe  are  very  much  ufed  in  water-co¬ 
lours,  and  fome  are  very  lively ;  but  in  oil  they  grow 
dull  and  greenifti,  being  fomewnat  of  the  nature  of  verdi- 
grife ;  and  the  more  oil  is  put  to  them,  the  weaker  they 
become.  They  are  found  in  the  form  of  a  foft  ftone,  in 
places  where  there  are  copper  mines,  and  water  only  is 
made  ufe  of  in  levigating  them,  to  reduce  them  to  a  fine 
owder.  This  kind  of  blue  ought  to  be  ufed  in  works  to 
e  feen  by  candle-light,  as  in  feene-painting;  for  though  a 
great  deal  of  white  is  mixed  with  it,  it  appears  very 
beautiful,  notwithftanding  it  has  a  greenirti  caft;  quite 
contrary  to  enamel,  which  looks  bright  by  day,  and  dull  by 
candle-light. 

Some  of  thefe  blue  afocs  look  as  beautiful  as  ultramarine, 
but  by  mixing  them  with  a  little  oil,  the  difference  is  eafi¬ 
ly  difeovered :  for  whereas  ultramarine  becomes  much 
higher  on  being  mixed  with  oil,  thefe  acquire  no  body  of 
colour  from  the  mixture. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  {hops  under  this 
name  but  common  verditer ,  or  fome  {pecies  of  it.  See 
Verditer. 
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&LUE  bice,  is  a  colour  of  good  brightnefs,  next  to  Pruffian 
blue-,  it  is  alio  a  colour  of  a  body,  and  flows  well  from  the 
pencil.  See  Bice. 

Blue,  azure ,  in  Chcmijlry.  This  colour  may  be  drawn 
from  filver:  but  Boyle  and  Hcnckel  juftly  obferve,  that 
this  happens  only  according  to  the  proportion  of  copper 
found  mixed  in  this  metal.  The  following  is  the  fhorteft 
procefs  for  making  it.  Diflolve  fal  gem,  fait  of  tartar,  and 
roche  alum,  in  the  ftrongeft  double-diftilled  vinegar;  fuf- 
pend  over  the  vinegar  fo  prepared,  thin  plates  of  filver;  and 
bury  the  veffel  in  the  hulks  of  grapes.  Every  three  days 
remove  the  plates,  and  wipe  off  the  blue  which  will  be 
formed  on  them.  Otherwife,  put  lamina;  of  filver  as 
thin  as  paper  into  a  pint  of  the  ftrongeft  vinegar,  add  to 
it  two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  well  pulverifed ;  put  this 
into  a  glazed  earthen  pot  carefully  flopped;  bury  this  in 
horfe-dung  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  you  will  find  the  plates  covered  with  a  fine  azure 
Hue. 

Blue,  dyers,  is  one  of  their  Ample  or  mother  colours,  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  others  ;  it  is  given  chiefly  with  woad, 
and  indigo.  Some  dyers  heighten  their  blue,  by  adding 
madder,  brafil,  and  other  woods.  The  way  of  brighten¬ 
ing  blues  is  by  pafling  the  fluff,  when  dyed  and  well  wafli- 
ed,  through  luke-warm  water;  or,  which  is  much  better, 
by  working  and  fulling  the  dyed  fluff  with  melted  foap,  and 
then  flouring  it  well. — Blues  are  dyed  immediately  from 
the  whites,  without  any  other  preparation  than  flouring. 
See  Dying. 

Blue  and  yellow  compofe  green  when  blended  together. 
Hellot  fufpedts  that  fuch  a  blue  fecula  as  is  procured  from 
indigo  and  woad  is  procurable  from  many  other  veget¬ 
ables.  He  fuppofls  the  natural  greens  of  vegetables  to  be 
compounded  in  like  manner  of  thofe  two  colours,  blue  and 
yellow ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  moft  perma- 
ment,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefaction  or  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpecious,  and  per¬ 
haps  juft.  Neumann. 

Blue  black.  See  Black. 

Blue  enamel.  See  Azure  Enamel. 

Blue,  Flanders ,  is  a  colour  feldom  ufed  but  in  landflapes,  as 
being  apt  to  turn  green.  The  French  call  it  cendrc  verte, 
or  green  afhes. 

Blue  for  painting  or  flaming  glafs.  See  Glass. 

Blue  Japan,  fee  Japanning. 

Blue,  Indigo,  fee  Indigo. 

Blue  Litmus,  or  Lacmus ,  fee  Litmus. 

Blue,  painters,  is  made  differently,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  paintings.  In  limning,  frefco,  and  miniature,  they 
ufe  indifferently  ultramarine,  blue  afhes,  and  fmalt;  thefe 
are  the  natural  blues,  excepting  the  laft,  which  is  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial.  See  each  under  its  proper 
head. 

In  oil  and  miniature  they  ufe  indigo,  blue  bice,  blue  verditer, 
lapis  armcnus,  fmalt,  and  litmus;  alfo  a  counterfeit  ultra- 
marine. 

Enamellers  and  painters  on  glafs  have  blues  peculiar  O 
themfelves ;  each  preparing  them  after  his  own  manner. 
See  Enamelling,  Painting  on  Glass,  and  Neumann’s 
Chem.  Works,  by  Dr.  Lewis. 

Blue,  Pruffian ,  or  Berlin  Blue,  is  a  modern  invention, 
confiderably  in  ufe  among  painters,  though  inferior  to 
the  ultramarine  blue.  It  was  difcovered  by  accident, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  chemift  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  having  fucceflively  thrown  upon  the  ground  feveral 
liquors  from  his  laboratory,  was  furprifed  to  fee  it  fud- 
denly  ftained  with  a  moft  beautiful  colour.  Recoiled!  - 
ing  "the  liquors  he  had  thrown  on  each  other,  he  made  a 
fimilar  mixture  in  a  veffel,  and  produced  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  He  did  not  publifli  his  procefs,  but  prepared  and 
fold  his  blue,  which  was  fubftituted  for  ultrama¬ 
rine.  The  account  of  it  was  firftpubliftied  in  the  Berlin 
Memoirs,  1710  ;  but  without  the  deflription  of  its  pro¬ 
cefs. 

In  a  paper  of  Dr.  Woodward’s,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  the  year  1724,  there  is  given  a  Ihort 
way  of  making  the  PruJJian  blue ,  which  when  tried  over 
again  by  Mr.  Brown  the  chemift,  was  found  to  anfwer 
perfectly  well ;  and  gave  hints  and  occafions  to  feveral 
experiments,  which  gave  great  light  into  the  true  nature  of 
the  bodies  ufed  in  that  preparation. 

The  method  was  this.  Four  ounces  of  bullock’s  blood 
dried,  and  four  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar  prepared  from 
four  ounces  of  crude  tartar  and  as  much  nitre,  were  cal¬ 
cined  together ;  two  hours  after  which,  a  black  fpungy 
fubftance  remained  in  the  crucible,  weighing  four  ounces  ; 
a  folution  of  which  being  made  in  boiling  water,  and  af¬ 
terwards  filtered,  left  a  remainder  which  when  dried 
weighed  nine  drams.  An  ounce  of  Englifh  vitriol  was 
diffolved  in  fix  ounces  of  rain-water,  and  eight  ounces  of 
crude  alum  in  two  quarts  of  water.  Thefe  being  mixed 
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hot  with  the  blood,  became  green  ;  and  on  adding  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fpirit  of  fait,  they  become  of  a  fine  blue, 
which  will  fubfide,  and  leave  the  water  clear  at  top.  Mr. 
Brown  found  the  procefs  exactly  anfwer,  and  the  product 
was  an  ounce  of  a  very  fine  colour,  and  perfectly  fit  tor  the 
painter’s  ufe. 

Among  the  feveral  experiments  which  were  made  by 
mixing,  in  different  manners  and  proportions,  the  feveral 
liquors  of  which  this  colour  was  to  be  prepared,  all  pro¬ 
duced  a  blue ;  but  that  in  different  degrees,  fome  being 
deeper  and  others  much  paler.  In  one  experiment  the 
alum  was  wholly  left  out,  and  a  very  pale  blue  was  pro¬ 
duced;  in  another,  the  alum  and  vitriol  were  ufed  in 
equal  quantities,  and  then  the  product  was  an  extremely 
deep  blue  1 

Upon  the  whole,  the  prescription  feems  to  be  given  after 
repeated  trials,  and  appears  to  be  that  very  combination  of 
the  feveral  ingredients,  which  muft  give  the  very  fineft  co 
lour  they  are  capable  of  giving. 

It  is  curious  to  know  what  gave  the  firft  hint  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fo  fine  a  colour  from  a  combination  of  fuch  ma¬ 
terials,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  confider,  that  the  blood 
has  the  principal  {hare  in  this  furprifing  change.  Blood 
of  any  kind,  or  flefti  of  any  kind,  would  produce  the  fame 
effeCts ;  but  it  is  probable  that  flefti  would  not  yield  fo 
ftrong  or  fine  a  colour.  Beef  has  been  tried,  and  found  to 
yield  a  blue,  but  not  fo  fine  as  the  blood.  Phil.  Tranf. 
abr.  vol.  vii.  p.  747,  &c. 

In  all  the  recipes  which  have  been  given  for  making  the 
Pruffian  blue ,  the  liquors  are  ordered  to  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  boiling  hot,  except  the  fpirit  of  fait ;  and  experience 
{hews,  that  the  colour  is  moft  readily  and  beautifully 
made  that  way :  but  in  experiments  made  with  all  the 
liquors  cold,  the  colours  have  been  very  well  produced, 
only  in  lefs  beauty ;  and  they  have  required  waffling  fc- 
veral  times  in  frefli  water,  to  bring  them  to  their 
beauty. 

Mr.  Brown  thinks,  that  this  blue  is  the  p’nlogiftic  part 
of  iron,  difengaged  by  the  lixivium  of  bullock’s  blood, 
and  applied  to  the  earth  of  alum  :  and  this  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  M.  Geoffroy.  The  abbe  Menon  fup- 
pofes  that  Pruffian  blue  is  nothing  but  iron  entirely  freed 
from  all  faline  matter  by  the  phlogifton  of  the  alkaline 
lixivium,  and  precipitated  with  its  natural  colour,  which, 
he  fays,  is  blue:  the  alum  ferving  to  diminifh  the  inten- 
fity  of  the  colour,  by  the  whitenefs  of  its  earth.  M. 
Macquer  concludes,  from  many  experiments,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  iron  impregnated  with  a  fuperabundant 
quantity  of  phlogifton,  which  it  receives  from  the  phlo- 
gifticated  alkaline  precipitant.  He  has  likewife  applied 
the  preparation  of  this  pigment  to  the  dying  of  wool  and 
filk,  and  found  means  of  fixing  the  colour.  The  cloth 
muft  firft  be  dipped  in  a  diluted  folution  of  vitriol  and 
alum,  then  in  the  ley  diluted,  and  afterwards  in  water 
acidulated  with  fpirit  cf  vitriol ;  it  acquires  hereby  a 
light  blue  colour,  which  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  by 
repeating  the  dippings  as  before,  and  adding  to  the  li¬ 
quors  each  time  a  little  more  of  the  refpective  faline 
matters.  M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  this  blue  dye  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  beauty  and  luftre  that  of  indigo  and  woad;  that 
it  penetrates  the  whole  fubftance  of  fulled  cloth,  without 
weakening  it;  that  it  is  durable  in  the  air,  and  bears  boil¬ 
ing  in  alum  water,  but  is  diftharged  by  foap.  Phil.  Tranf. 
abr.  vol.  vii.  p.  747,  &c.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  for  the 
years  1725,  1749,  1752.  _ 

The  method  of  making  this  PruJJian  blue  in  perfection,  has 
been  purchafld  as  a  very  valuable  fecret.  Its  procefs  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  could  flarce  be  derived  a  priori 
from  any  reafoning  about  the  nature  of  colours.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  an  excellent  blue  pigment,  and  is  by  fome  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ultramarine,  though  its  durability  might 
have  been  fufpedted,  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters 
ufed  in  its  preparation,  if  the  colour  did  not  feem  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fixed  by  the  operation. 

The  goodnefs  of  Pruffian  blue  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  brightnefs,  deepnefs,  and  coolnefs. 

There  are  four  different  proceffes  given  for  making  the 
fineft  fort  of  Pruffan  blue  with  quick-lime  given  in  the 
Hift.  of  the  Acad,  of  Scienc.  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1756. 
Procefs  I .  Take  3  lb.  of  ox’s  blood,  dried  and  reduced 
into  a  kind  of  fmall  feales  ;  an  equal  quantity  of  quick¬ 
lime  newly  baked ;  2  lb.  of  red  tartar;  and  1  lb.  8oz.  of 
fait  -petre ;  pulverift  the  whole  grofsly,  and  put  it  into  a 
crucible,  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  great  furnace,  and  give 
it  a  gradual  fire.  After  four  hours  when  the  matter  is 
reduced  into  a  kind  of  pafte  which  emits  no  more  fmokc, 
and  is  equally  red,  throw  it  by  fpoonfuls  into  two  pails 
of  boiling  water  ;  and,  having  filtrated  the  lixivium,  mix 
it  with  a  folution  of  61b.  of  alum,  and  lib.  8oz.  of 
green  vitriol.  This  operation  will  yield  but  70Z,  of  fe¬ 
cula  ;  but  its  beauty  will  make  fufficient  amends  for  the 
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Tmall  quantity,  as  it  will  furpafs  in  this  refpc£t  all  the  blues, 
of  Prullia,  which  are  prepared  by  other  methods. 

It  has  alfo  as  good  an  eftedt  as  tire  fineft  ultra-marine  ;  and 
has,  befides  the  advantage  of  refitting  the  impfeffion  of  the 

air.  ,  ,  j  , 

Procefs  II.  Take  31b.  of  dried  ox’s  bloody  an  equal 
quantity  of  quick-lime,  2lb.  of  red  tartar,  and  2 lb.  of 
nitre  ;  let  them  be  calcined  and  lixiviated,  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  procefs  :  pour  the  folution  into  a  lixivium  of  41b.  of 
alum,  and  ilb.  of  green  vitriol.  This  operation  will  yield 
more  of  the  blue  fecula  than  the  other,  but  the  colour  will 
be  lefs  beautiful. 

Procefs  III.  Take  31b.  of  dried  ox’s  blood,  41b.  8  oz.  of 
quick-lime;  2lb.  of  red  tartar,  ilb.  8  oz.  of  falt-petre. 
Proceed  as  before.  This  operation  will  produce  the  molt 
beautiful  blue ;  but  the  quantity  will  be  only  about  8  oz. 
and  4  drams. 

Procefs  IV.  Take  31b.  of  dried  ox’s  blood,  61b.  of 
quick-lime,  2lb.  of  red  tartar,  and  ilb.  8  oz.  ol  nitre. 
Calcine  and  lixiviate  as  before  ;  pour  the  warm  lixivium 
into  a  folution  of  4lb.  of  alum,  and  ilb.  of  green  vitriol ; 
the  fecula  precipitated  in  this  way  will  be  as  beautiful  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  procefs,  and  the  quantity  26  ounces. 

Blue,  Saxon.  This  dye  has  been  known  for  fome  time, 
and  is  made  by  dilfolving  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol,  by  which 
the  indigo  becomes  of  a  much  more  lively  colour,  and  is 
extended  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  will  go  very  far  in  dying. 
The  following  receipt  for  making  it,  produces  a  very  fine 
colour,  and  never  fails  of  fuccefs. 

Mix  I  oz.  of  the  beft  powdered  indigo  with  4  oz.  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  in  a  glafs  body  or  matrafs ;  digeft  it  an  hour 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  fhaking  the  mixture  at 
different  times.  Add  12  oz.  of  the  water  to  it,  ftir  the 
whole  well,  and  when  cold  filter  it:  a  very  rich  deep 
colour  will  be  produced :  and  if  a  paler  blue  be  required, 
it  may  be  had  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  heat  of 
boiling  water  is'  fufficient  for  this  operation,  and  can 
never  ^fpoil  the  colour.  A  fand-heat,  not  uncommonly 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  often  found  to  damage  the 

colour.  . 

Indigo  digefted  with  a  large  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
dried,  will  produce  a  finer  colour  than  the  former,  if  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

For  an  account  of  the  proceffes  for  obtaining  elue  li¬ 
quors  from  oak-duft  and  vitriol,  from  log- wood  and  ver- 
digrife,  from  log-wood  and  blue  vitriol,  from  an  effential 
oif  and  volatile  fpirit ;  fee  Dr.  Lewis’s  Commercium 
Philofophico-T echnicum,  ed.  4to,  ann.  1773.  p.  382. 

407.  436.  _  ,  . 

Blue,  ftone  or  powder ,  ufed  in  wattling  of  linen,  is  the  fame 
with  smalt,  either  in  the  lump*  or  powdered. 

When  the  smalt  is  taken  from  the  pot,  it  is  thrown  into 
a  large  veflel  of  cold  water :  this  makes  it  more  tradable 
and  eafily  powdered.  Afterwards,  when  examined  alter 
cooling,  it  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  a  greyiih  mat¬ 
ter  refembling  allies,  which  they  call  efchel ;  This  grey 
matter  is  feparated  by  wattling,  and  then  the  blue  fub- 
ftance  is  powdered  and  fitted''  through  fine  fieves,  to 
bring  it  to  what  we  call  powder-blue.  Phil.  Franf. 

N°  396.  .  .  ,  ,  - 

Blue,  turnfol ,  is  a  blue  ufed  in  painting  on  wood,  made  ol 
the  feed  of  that  plant.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  four 
ounces  of  turnfol  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  wherein  lime 
has  been  flacked.  See  Turnsole. 

Blue,  ultramarine ,  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  ufed  by  the 
painters,  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli. 

Some  derive  its  name  ultramarine ,  q.  d.  beyond  fea ,  from 
its  being  firft  brought  into  Europe  out  of  India,  and  Per- 
fia.  Others  fay,  it  is  becaufe  its  colour  is  deeper  than 

that  of  the  fea.  , 

This  blue  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  molt  valuable  colours, 
ufed  in  painting.  The  preparation  confifts  in  firft  calcin¬ 
ing  the  {tone  in  an  iron  pot  or  crucible,  then  grinding  it 
very  fine  on  a  porphyry;  then  mixing  it  up  with  a  pafte 
made  of  wax,  pitch,  maftich,  turpentine,  and  oil;  and  at 
laft  wattling  the  pafte  well  in  clear  water,  to  feparate  the 
colourin'*  part  from  the  reft,  which  precipitates  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  inlform  of  a  fubtle,  beautiful,  blue  powder.  The 
water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  powder  at  bottom  is 
dried  in  the  fun  ;  and  it  is  the  true  ultramarine. 

Thofe  who  prepare  this  colour,  make  ufually  four  kinds, 
which  they  procure  by  fo  many  different  lotions:  the 
firft  is  always  the  beft ;  and  the  reft  worfe  and  worfe  to 
the  laft.  There  is  ultramarine  ot  the  firft  kind,  fold  for 
ill.  fterling  per  ounce;  and  of  the  laft,  for  about  12  or 

The  common  opinion  concerning  its  origin  is,  that  the 
method  of  making  it  was  firft  difeovered  in  England;  and 
that  a  member  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  having  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  aflociates,  to  be  revenged  ot  them,  made  the 
fecret  public.  , .  ,  ,  '  ,. 

Ultramarine  muft  be  cliofen  of  a  high  colour,  and  well 
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ground,  which  is  known  by  putting  it  betwen  the  teetlb 
where,  if  it  feel  gritty,  it  is  a  fign  the  triture  is  not 
fufficient. 

To  know  whether  it  be  pure  and  unmixed,  put  a  little  of  it 
in  a  crucible,  and  heating  it  red  hot,  if  the  powder  has  not 
changed  its  colour  after  this  trial,  it  is  certainly  pure :  on 
the  contrary,  if  you  perceive  any  change,  or  any  black 
fpecks  in  it,  it  is  falfified. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  kind  called  common  Or 
Dutch  ultramarine ;  which  is  only  the  crude  lapis  ar menus 
and  fmalt  well  ground;  and  pulverifed;  the  colour  where¬ 
of,  when  Ufed  by  the  painters,  is  fomething  like  that  of  the 

•  true  ultramarine ;  though  much  lefs  valued. 

Ultramarine ,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  frequently 
adulterated,  either  by  a  precipitation  or  magiftery  of  cop¬ 
per  made  by  alkaline  fait,  or  by  fine  fmalt.  The  adulte¬ 
ration  in  the  former  waymaybe  difeovered  by  pouring  fome 
diluted  fpirit  of  nitre  on  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ultrama¬ 
rine  5  which;  if  there  be  any  copper,  will  foon  diffolve, 
and  form  a  greenifli  blue  folution.  I  he  other  kind  of 
adulteration  may  be  detected  by  wattling  the  fubftance 
in  water  ;  the  particles  of  the  fmalt  being  much  groffer 
than  thofe  of  the  ultramarine  :  befides  fmalt  will  not  mix 
fo  readily  with  oil,  and  in  enamel  painting  they  may 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  becaufe  fmalt  will  flux  without  any 
addition,  whereas  the  other  requires  the  addition  of  fome 
vitreous  body. 

There  is  a  blue  fubftance,  fomething  like  what  Kentman 
mentions  under  the  name  of  caeruleum  patavinum.  It 
was  difeovered  in  a  peat-mofs  in  Scotland.  This  earth 
is  at  firft  of  a  white  colour,  and  only  grows  blue  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air.  It  has  alfo  fome  refemblance  to 
what  Mr.  de  Gofta  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  of  Foff.  p.  103. 
calls  ochra  friabilis  ccerulca.  It  is  deferibed  very  minute¬ 
ly  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  various 
experiments  upon  it,  and  recommends  it  as  a  cheap 
paint  in  gum  water,  particularly  as  it  is  levigated  and 
prepared  by  nature.  See  Phil;  Tranf.  vol.  Iviii.  N°  27. 
an.  1768. 

Many  fimilar  fpeeimens  of  blue  earth  have  been  difeo¬ 
vered  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  feveral  parts  of  the 
continent. 

Blve- ball,  a  name  given  in  fome  countries  to  the  Cone- 
Wheat. 

Blue -bottle,  in  Botany,  is  the  Englifh  name  of  the  cyanus. 
It  is  a  fmall  plant,  with  beautiful  blue-flowers,  common 
in  our  corn-fields,  and  of  which  many  beautiful  fpecies  are 
kept  in  gardens.  See  Centaury. 

The  common  wild  blue-bottle  of  our  corn-fields,  isefteem- 
ed  a  cardiac  and  alexipharmic.  Conferves  and  fyrups  are 
prepared  from  it  in  fome  places,  and  ferve  very  properly 
for  the  making  of  other  more  efficacious  medicines  of  the 
fame  intention  into  form.  Schroder  and  fome  others 
have  greatly  extolled  the  diftilled  water  of  the  flowers  in 
inflammations,  and  many  other  diforders  of  the  eyes ;  but 
this  feems  a  lefs  warranted  matter.  The  flowers  of  the 
large  garden  kind,  are  faid  to  be  particularly  good  in  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  womb,  and  the  leaves  of  either  in  infufion  in 
dropfies. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant,  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They 
are  almoft  all  annuals,  perilhing  as  foon  as  they  have 
ripened  their  feed.  In  order  to  have  them  flower  early, 
their  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  in  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  and  when  the  plants  have  once  got  ftrength, 
they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  warm  bodies,  and  will  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  very  well,  and  will  flower  very  early  the  next 
fummer. 

BLUE-rap,  in  Ichthyology,  fee  Blew-c^. 

Blue -mantle,  in  Heraldry,  the  title  of  a  purfuivaht  at  arms. 

Blue-wkwi,  files  blues,  thofe  of  the  order  of  the  Annunci¬ 
ation. 

BLUENESS,  that  quality  which  denominates  a  body  blue; 
or  fuch  a  fize  and  texture  of  the  parts  that  compofe  the  fur- 
face  of  a  body,  as  difpofes  them  to  refleeft  the  blue  or 
axure  rays  of  light,  and  thofe  only,  to  the  eye. 

With  refpect  to  the  bluenefs  of  the  fky,  M.  de  la  Hire, 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  obferves,  that  any  black  body 
viewed  through  a  thin  white  one,  gives  the  fenfation 
of  blue;  and  this  he  affigns  as  the  reafon  of  the  blue- 
nefs  of  the  Iky,  the  immenfe  depth  whereof  being 
wholly  devoid  of  light,  is  viewed  through  the  air  illumi¬ 
nated  and  whitened  by  the  fun.  For  the  fame  reafon 
he  adds,  it  is,  that  foot  mixed  with  white  makes  a 
blue;  for  white  bodies,  being  always  a  little  tranfparent, 
and  mixing  themfelves  with  a  black  behind,  give  the 
perception  of  blue.  From  the  fame  principle  he  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  bluenefs  of  the  veins  on  the  furface  of  the 
fkin,  though  the  blood  they  are  filled  with  be  a  deep 
red ;  for  red,  he  obferves,  Unlcls  viewed  in  a  clear, 
ftrong  light,  appears  a  dark  brown,  bordering  on  black : 
being  then  in  a  kind  of  obfeurity  in  the  veins,  it  muft 

have 
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have  the  effe&  of  a  black ;  and  this,  viewed  through  the 
membrane  of  the  vein,  and  the  white  fkin,  will  produce 
the  perception  of  bluenefs. 

In  the  fame  way  did  many  of  the  early  writers  account 
for  the  phenomenon  ef  a  blue  Iky;  fuch  as  Fromondus, 
Funceius,  Otto  Guericke,  and  many  others :  their  opi¬ 
nion  long  prevailed,  and  has  been  adopted  by  fome  in 
more  modern  times,  efpecially  by  Wolf,  and  Mufchen- 
broek.  But  in  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  obferves,  that  all  the  vapours,  when  they  begin  to 
condenfe  and  coalefce  into  natural  particles',  become  firft:  of 
fuch  a  bignefs  as  to  reflect  the  azure  rays,  before  they  can 
conftitute  clouds  of  any  other  colour.  This,  therefore, 
being  the  firft  colour,  they  begin  to  reflect,  muft  be  that 
of  the  fineft  and  moil  tranfparent  fkies,  in  which  the  va¬ 
pours  are  not  arrived  to  a  groflhefs  fufficient  to  reflect, 
other  colours. 

M.  Bouguer,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  vapours 
diffufed  through  the  atmofphere,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  reflection  of  the  blue  making  rays,  afcribes  it  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  air  itfelf,  whereby  thefe  fainter- 
coloured  rays  are  incapable  of  making  their  way  through 
any  confiderable  trail  of  it.  And  he  accounts  for  thofe 
blue  fhadows,  which  were  firft  obferved  by  M.  Buffon  in 
the  year  1742,  by  the  aerial  colour  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  enlightens  thefe  fhadows,  and  in  which  the  blue 
rays  prevail;  whilft  the  red  rays  are  not  reflected  fo 
foon,  but  pafs  on  to  the  remoter  regions  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  The  abbe  Mazeas  accounts  for  the  phenomenon 
of  blue  fhadows  by  the  diminution  of  light;  having  ob¬ 
ferved  that,  of  two  fhadows  which  were  caft  upon  a 
white  wall  from  an  opaque  body  illuminated  by  the 
moon,  and  by  a  candle  at  the  fame  time,  that  which 
was  enlightened  by  a  candle  was  reddifh,  and  that  which 
was  enlightened  by  the  moon  was  blue.  However,  the 
true  caufe  of  this  appearance  feems  to  be  that  affigned  by 
M.  Bouguer,  which  agrees  with  the  folution  given  of  it 
about  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Melville.  But  inftead  of 
attributing  the  different  colours  of  the  clouds,  as  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  does,  to  the  different  fize  of  thofe  glo¬ 
bules  into  which  the  vapours  are  condenfed.  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville  fuppofes,  that  the  clouds  only  refleCt  and  tranfmit 
the  fun’s  light;  and  that,  according  to  their  different 
altitudes,  they  may  affume  all  the  variety  of  colours 
at  fun  rifing  and  letting,  by  barely  reflecting  the  fun’s 
incident  light,  as  they  receive  it  through  a  fhorter  or 
longer  tract  of  air:  and  the  change  produced  in  the 
fun’s  rays  by  the  quantity  of  air  through  which  they 
pafs,  from  white  to  yellow,  from  yellow  to  orange,  and 
laftly  to  red,  may  be  underftood  agreeably  to  this  hypo- 
thefis,  by  applying  to  the  atmofphere  what  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  fays  concerning  the  colour  or  tranfparent  li¬ 
quors  in  general,  and  that  of  the  infufion  of  lignum  ne- 
phriticum  in  particular.  Edinb.  Elf.  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
Bouguer  Traitee  d’Optique,  p.  368.  Newton’s  Optics, 
p.  228 ;  or  Prieftley’s  Hift.  of  Vifion,  &c.  p.  436 — 
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BLUFF-W,  or  Bluff -headed,  in  the  Sea-Language ,  is 
when  a  fhip  has  but  a  fmall  rake  forward  on,  being  built 
with  her  ftem  too  ftraight  up. 

Bluff-headed  fhips  are  oppofed  to  thofe  that  are  fharp- 
headed.  They  are  fhorter,  lefs  mailed,  and  fail  cheaper. 

BLUING  of  irony  a  method  of  beautifying  that  metal  fome- 
times  praiStifed ;  as  for  mourning  buckles,  fwords,  or 
the  like.  The  manner  is  thus  :  take  a  piece  of  grind- 
ftone,  and  whet-ftone,  and  rub  hard  on  the  work  to 
take  off  the  black  fcurf  from  it;  then  heat  it  in  the  fire, 
and  as  it  grows,  hot,  the  colour  changes  by  degrees, 
coming  firft  to  a  light,  then  to  a  dark  gold-colour,  and 
laftly  to  a  blue.  Sometimes  they  grind  alfo  indigo  and 
fallad-oil  together,  and  rub  the  mixture  on  the  work 
with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to  cool 
of  itfelf. 

Among  fculptors  we  alfo  find  mention  of  bluing  a  figure 
of  bronze,  by  which  is  meant  the  heating  of  it,  to  prepare 
it  for  the  application  of  gold-leaf,  becaufe  of  the  bluifh  caft 
it  requires  in  the  operation. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  in  the  Military  Arty  a  fhort  fort  of 
fire  arm,  with  a  large  bore  contrived  to  carry  a  number  of 
mufket  or  piftol  bullets  at  once. 

The  blundcrbufs  is  proper  to  do  execution  in  a  crowd,  or 
to  make  good  a  narrow  paffage,  as  the  door  of  a  houfe, 
flair-cafe,  or  the  like. 

BLUNT,  in  Fencing.  To  fight  with  blunts ,  is  to  exercife 

'  or  parade  with  weapons  without  points  or  edges. 

BLUNTING  the  angles  of  a  bat  tali  on,  in  the.  Military  Arty 
fignifies  to  retrench  the  four  corners,  and  turn  the  fquare 
into  an  odlagos.  * 

This  is  done  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  prefenting 
the  pikes,  or  firing  on  all  fides,  and  was  a  military  evolu¬ 
tion  formerly  much  in  ufe,  but  now  difufed. 

BLUSHING,  a  fuffufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  ex- 
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cited  by  a  fenfe  ol  fhamc,  on  account  of  confcioufnefs  of 
fome  failing  or  imperfection. 

Bluffing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of  con- 
fent,  or  fympathy,  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
occafioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  them  all. 
Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  branched  from  the 
brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  pa¬ 
late,  tongue,  and  nofe;  a  thing  feen  or  heard,  that 
is  ftiameful,  affedls  the  cheeks  with  biuffesy  driving 
the  blood  into  the  minute  veilels  thereof;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  affedts  the  eye,  and  ear.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  is,  as  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that  a  favoury  thing 
feen  or  Imelt  affedls  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth : 
if  a  thing  heard  be  plealing,  it  affects  the  rnufcles  of  the 
face  with  laughter  ;  if  melancholy,  it  exerts  itfelf  on  the 
glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occafions  weeping,  &c.  And 
to  the  lame  caufe  Dr.  Willis  afcribes '  the  pleafure  of 
killing. 

BMI,  in  MufiCy  See  Gamut. 

BOA,  in  Natural  Hiftoryy  an  aquatic  ferpent  of  prodigious 
fize,  which  follows  herds  of  oxen,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  fucks  the  cows  teats,  and  is  found  fometimes 
in  Calabria.  One  of  thefe  was  killed  in  the  reign  of  the- 
emperor  Claudius,  in  the  belly  of  which  they  found  a 
child,  which  had  been  fwallowed  whole.  The  bite  caufes 
an  inflammation  of  the  part  bitten. 

Boa  is  a  genus  of  ferpents  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem, 
with  abdominal  and  fubcaudal  fcutay  and  without  a 
rattle 

BOADODA  Baffavcy  in  the  Fur  biff  Military  Orders ,  ait 
officer  of  the  janizaries ,  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  walk  every 
day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  with  a  number  of 
janizariesy  to  attend  him,  to  keep  order  and  lee  that  all 
things  arc  regular,  even  to  the  drefs.  This  office  is  for 
three  months,  and  from  this  the  perfon  is  ufually  advanc¬ 
ed  to  be  a  fcrach. 

BOAR,  in  Zoology ,  Jus  agrejlisy  the  wild  boar.  This  crea¬ 
ture  differs  from  the  common  domeftic  hogy  in  that  the 
grown  animal  is  not  different  in  colour  in  the  different 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies;  but  it  is  always  of  a  rufty 
iron-grey.  His  firout  is  much  longer  alfo  than  that  of 
the  other;  his  ears  fhorter  and  rounder;  and  both  thefe, 
and  his  tail  and  feet,  are  always  black.  It  differs  alfo 
in  that  is  is  covered  with  two  forts  of  hairs,  the  one  kind 
long,  the  other  Ihort:  thefe  laft  ferve  the  creature  to  the 
fame  purpofes,  as  the  downy  fur  which  the  beaver  and 
otter  have  under  their  long  hair.  It  is  very  commonly 
wild  in  Italy,  and  its  flefli  frequently  brought  to  market. 
Ray. 

The  wild  boar,  among  the  Huntfmeiiy  has  feveral  names, 
according  to  its  different  ages  :  the  firft  year  it  is  called  a 
pig  of  the founder ;  the  fecond,  it  is  called  a  hog ;  tire  third 
a  hog  jlcery  and  the  fourth,  boar ;  when  leaving  the 
faunder,  he  is  called  a fingler,  or  /angler. 

The  boa)-  generally  lives  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  if 
he  efcapes  accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  rut  is  in 
December,  and  lafts  about  three  weeks.  T  hey  feed  on 
all  forts  of  fruits,  and  on  the  roots  of  many  plants  :  the 
root  of  fern  in  particular  feems  a  great  favourite  with  them: 
and  when  they  frequent  places  near  the  fea  coafts,  they 
will  defeend  to  the  fhores,  and  demolifh  the  tenderer  fliell  - 
fifh  in  very  great  numbers.  Their  general  places  of  reft 
are  among  the  thicket!  bufhes  that  can  be  found,  and  they 
are  not  eafily  put  out  of  them,  but  will  ftand  the  bay  a 
long  time.  In  April  and  May  they  fleep  more  found  than 
at  anv  other  time  of  the  year,  and  this  is  therefore  the 
fuccefsful  time  for  taking  them  in  the  toils.  When  a 
boar  is  rouftd  out  of  the  thicket,  he  always  goes  from  it, 
if  poffible,  the  fame  way  by  which  he  came  to  it; 
and  when  he  is  once  up,  he  will  never  ftop  till  he  comes 
to  fome  place  of  greater  fecurity.  If  it  happens  that  a 
faunder  of  them  are  found  together,  when  any  one 
breaks  away,  the  reft  all  follow  "the  fame  way.  When 
the  boar  is  hunted  in  the  wood,  where  he  was  bred,  he 
will  fcarce  ever  be  -brought  to  quit  it ;  he  will  fome¬ 
times  make  towards  the  fides  to  liften  to  the  noife  of  the 
dogs,  but  retires  into  the  middle  again,  and  ufually  dies 
or  efcapes  there.  When  it  happens  that  a  boar  runs  a- 
head,  he  will  not  be  ftopt,  or  put  out  of  his  way  by  man 
or  beaft,  fo  long  as  he  has  any  ftrength  left.  He  makes 
no  doubles  or  croffings  when  chafed ;  and  when  killed 
makes  no  noife,  if  an  old  boar ;  but  the  fows  and  pigs 
will  fqueak,  when  wounded. 

The  ftafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  begins  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  ends  in  December,  when  they  go  to  rut.  If  it 
be  a  large  boar ,  and  one  that  has  lain  long  at  reft,  he 
muft  be  hunted  with  a  great  number  of  dogs,  and  thofe 
fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him ;  and  the  huntfmen,  with 
his  fpear,  fhould  always  be  riding  in  among  them,  and 
charging  the  boar  as  often  as  he  can,  to  difeourage  him : 
fuch  a  boar  as  this,  with  five  or  fix  couple  of  dogs,  will 
run  to  the  firft  convenient  place  of  flielter,  and  there 
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{land  at  bay,  and  make  at  then  as  they  attempt  to  cone 
up  with  him. 

There  ought  always  to  be  relays  alfo  fet  for  the  bed  and 
{launched  hounds  in  the  kennel ;  for  if  they  are  of 
young  eager  dog^,  they  will  be  apt  to  feize  him,  and  be 
killed°  or  fpoiled  before  the  red  cone  up.  The  putting 
of  collars  with  bells  about  the  dogs  necks  is  a  great  fecu- 
rity  for  them  ;  for  the  boar  will  not  fo  foon  ftriice  at  them 
wnen  they  have  thefe,  but  will  rather  run  before  them. 

The  iiuntfrnen  generally  kill  the  boar  with  their  fwords 
or  fpears  ;  but  great  caution  is  neceffary  in  making  the 
blows,  for  he  is  very  apt  to  catch  them  upon  his  fnout 
or  tufks,  and  if  wounded  and  not  killed,  he  will  attack 
the  huntfman  in  the  mod  furious  manner.  The  places 
in  which  the  wound  is  to  be  given  with  the  fpear,  are 
either  between  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or 
in  the  daoulders  :  both  thefe  places  make  the  wound  mortal. 
When  this  creature  makes  at  the  hunter,  his  fafety  con- 
fids  merely  in  courage  and  addrefs  ;  if  he  flies  for  it,  he 
is  furely  overtaken  and  killed  ;  if  the  boar  comes  draight 
up,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpear ;  but  if 
he  makes  doubles  and  windings,  he  is  to  be  watched 
very  cautioully,  for  he  will  attempt  getting  hold  of  the 
fpear  in  his  mouth,  and  if  he  does  fo,  nothing  can  fave 
the  huntfman  but  another  perfon’s  attacking  him  behind; 
he  will  on  this  attack  the  fecond  perfon,  and  the  fird 
mud  then  attack  him  again ;  two  people  will  thus  have 
enough  to  do  with  him,  and  were  it  not  for  the  forks  of 
the  boar-i pears  that  make  it  impoflible  to  prefs  forward 
upon  them,  the  huntfman  who  gives  the  creature  his 
death’s  wound,  would  feldom  efcape  falling  a  facrifice 
to  his  revenge  for  it. 

The  modern  way  of  ^/--hunting  is  generally  to  difpatch 
the  creature  by  all  the  huntfmen  driking  him  at  once; 
but  the  ancient  Roman  way  was,  for  a  perfon  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  fpear  to  keep  the  creature  at  bay,  and  in 
this  cafe  the  boar  would  run  of  himfelf  upon  the  fpear  to 
come  at  the  huntfman,  and  pufh  forward  till  the  fpear 
pierced  him  through.  <  .  __ 

The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Britain,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  Leges  Wallicae,  g.1. 
William  the  Conqueror  puniflied  with  the  lofs  of  their 
eyes,  any  that  were  convidted  of  killing  him  :  Charles  I. 
turned  out  wild  boars  in  the  New  Fored,  but  they  were 
dedroyed  in  the  civil  wars. 

The  hinder  claws  of  a  boar  are  called  guards. 

In  the  corn  he  is  faid  to  feed ;  in  the  meadows  or  fallow 
fields,  to  rout ,  worm,  or  fern  :  in  a  clofe  to  graze. 

The  boar  is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  as  he  will  ever 
have,  his  teeth  increafing  only  in  bignefs,  not  in  num¬ 
ber ;  among  thefe  there  are  four  called  tujhes  or  tufks , 
the  two  bigged  of  wnich  do  not  hurt  wnen  he  dnkes, 
but  ferve  only  to  whet  the  other  two  lowed,  with  which 
the  bead  defends  himfelf,  and  frequently  kills,  as  being 
greater  and  longer  than  the  red. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  creatures  in  the  W ed 
Indies  are  fubjea  to  the  done:  few  of  them  are  abfo- 
lutely  free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  any  have  the  dones  of  any 
confiderable  fize.  It  is  common  to  find  a  great  number 
in  the  fame  bladder,  and  they  are  ufually  of  about  a 
fcruple  weight,  and  are  angular,  ana  that  with  great 
regularity,  each  having  five  angles.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nw  36. 
Among  the  Ancient  Romans,  boar  s  flefli  was  a  delicacy ; 
a  boar  ferved  up  whole  was  a  difh  of  date. 

The  boar  was  fometimes  alfo  the  military  enfign  borne 
by  the  Roman  armies,  in  lieu  of  the  eagle. 

Among  phyficians,  a  boar’s  bladder  has  been  reputed  a 

fpecific3  for  the  epilepfy.  , 

The  tufh  of  the  wild  boar  dill  paffcs  with  fome  as  of  great 
efficacy  in  quinfies  and  pleurifies.  See  an  anal  yds  of  it 
in  Dr.  Lewis’s  edition  of  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  521. 
Boar  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  laid  to  boar  when  he 
{hoots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  todes  in  the 

BOARD,  a  piece  of  timber  fawed  thin,  for  the  purpofes 

of  building.  See  Timber.  . 

We  fay,  a  deal-board ,  an  oak-board ,  &c.  Boards  thicker 
than  ordinary  are  called  planks.  Boards  formed  ready  for 
the  coopers  ufe  are  called  clap-boards.  We  have  alfo  mill¬ 
iard,  and  fcale-board,  fhaved  very  thin,  for  cafes,  band- 

boxes,  &C.  t'  1  1  J 

Deal-Curd's  are  generally  imported  into  England  ready 

fawed,  becaufe  they  are  prepared  cheaper  abroad,  by 

means  of  faw-mills.  t  •  1 

•Clap -boards  are  imported  from  Sweden  and  Dantzick. 
Oak -boards  chiefly  from  Sweden  and  Holland  ;  iome 

from  Dantzick.  .  . 

Pip  e-boards  are  brought  from  Dantzick.  We  alfo  import 
white  boards  for  {hoe-makers  :  mill  and  kale-boards, 
pzfte-boards.  See.  for  divers  artificers. 

Scale-board  is  a  thinner  fort,  ufed  for  the  covers  of  prim¬ 
ers,  thin  boxes,  and  the  like.  It  is  fawed  with  mills, 
and  imported  from  Hamburgh. 

Vol.  I.  N®  43. 
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Board,  feather-edged, graining,  log ,  pufl,  found,  trail j  wajie 
weather.  See  the  feveral  adjectives. 
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I  Board,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  table  or  bench,  whereon 
feveral  artificers  perform  their  work. 

In  this  fenfe*  we  fay  a  work-board,  a  {hop -board,  a  tay- 
lor’s -board,  See-. 

Board,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flat  machine,  or  frame,  ufed  in 
certain  games,  and  the  like. 

Irl  this  fen  ft,  we  fay  a  draught-Cari/,  a  chefs -board,  a 
{hovel -board  and  the  like. 

Boards,  in  Book-Binding.  See  Book-binding. 

Board,  bureau,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  office  where  accounts 
are  taken,  payments  ordered,  and  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  iay  the  board  of  works,  board  of  ord¬ 
nance,  board  of  treafury,  and  the  like. 

Board  of  green  cloth.  See  Green-cloth. 

Board  of  trade  and  plantation ,  was  eftablilhed  in  its  pre- 
fent  form  by  king  William,  in  the  year  1696.  Com¬ 
mercial  matters  had  before  this  time  been  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  fluctuating  committee  of  the  privy  council : 
the  obvious  inconveniences  attending  this  mode  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  induced  king  Charles  II.  to  ereCt  a  fpecial 
council  of  trade  in  the  year  1668,  which  was  foon  after 
laid  afide  :  it  was  renewed  again  in  1672,  but  foon  dif- 
continued,  and  the  former  method  of  reference  to  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  privy  concil  revived.  In  1696,  a  regular 
and  permanent  board  was  eftabliihed,  for  fettling  all  dit- 
putes  and  regulations  relating  to  commerce  and  colonies. 
This  board,' befide  fuch  of  our  minifters  of  Hate,  who 
only  attend  on  extraordinary  occafions,  confifts  of  a  firft 
lord  commiflioner,  and  ol  feven  other  comrrtiflioners, 
with  an  annual  falary  of  one  thoufand  pounds  eacln  1  his 
board  was  abolifhed  in  1780. 

Board  of  trade,  bureau  de  commerce,  an  office  in  the  French 
polity,  eftabliihed  in  1723,  compofed  of  eight  perfons 
of  experience  in  commerce  and  navigation,  where  all 
papers  and  propofals  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
trade  are  examined,  and  all  difficulties  which  occur  in 
affairs  of  navigation  and  commerce  either  within  or 
without  the  realm,  are  difeuffed. 

BoARD-wugrr,  denotes  a  certain  annual  fum  allowed 
to  houfhold  fervants  for  maintenance.  Board-wage  , 
granted  to  the  menial  officers  and  fervants  of  the  crown 
commenced  in  1629,  when  the  neceflities  of  king  Charles 
obliged  him  to  retrench  the  expence  of  his  houfhold, 
by  abolilhing  the  greateft  part  of  the  daily  tables  in  his 
palace,  which  were  eighty  in  number,  and  lubftituting 
this  annual  allowance  in  their  room. 

Board,  or  Aboard,  in  the  Sea- Language,  is  ufed  in  fpeak  * 
ing  of  things  within  a  (hip,  or  other  veflel. 

Hence,  to  go  aboard  fignifies  to  go  into  the  {hip  ;  to  heave 
over  board,  is  to  throw  a  thing  out  of  the  veflel  into  the 
fea ;  to  flip  by  the  board,  is  to  flip  down  by  the  {hip  s 
fide ;  board  and  board,  is  when  two  Ihips  come  fo  near  as 
to  touch  one  another;  or  when  they  lie  fide  by  fide. 
Weather-board,  is  that  fide  of  aihip  which  is  to  windward. 
To  board  a  Jhip,  is  to  enter  an  enemy’s  {hip  in  a  fight. 
See  Boarding,  infra. 

T o  make  a  board,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  exprefled,  to 
board  it  up  to  a  place,  is  to  turn  to  windward ;  and  to 
beat  fometimes  upon  one  tack,  and  fometimes  upon  an¬ 
other ;  in  which  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  farther  you 
{land  off  to  one  point  of  the  compafs,  the  better  board 
you  will  make ;  and  that  it  is  better  making  long  boards 
than  Ihort  ones,  if  you  have  fea-room.  A  long  board  is 
when  you  {land  a  great  way  off  before  you  tack  or  turn ; 
a  fhort  board  is  when  you  Hand  off  a  little  :  a  good  board 
is  when  we  have  got  up  much  to  windward,  or  when  a  fhip 
advances  much  atone  tack,  and  fails  upon  a  ftraight  line. 
To  leave  a  land  on  back-board,  is  to  leave  it  a-ltern  or 
behind;  the  back-board  being  that  which,  in  boats  or 
{hips,  we  lean  our  backs  againft. 

BOARDED  floor.  See  Floor. 

BOARDING  of  a  Jhip,  an  attack  made  to  take  her,  by  en¬ 
tering  her  decks  with  a  detachment  of  armed  men. 

In  order  ’to  board  a  fhip,  it  is  beft  to  bear  directly  up 
with  her,  and  caufe  all  your  ports  to  leeward  to  be  beat 
open,  and  bring  as  many  guns  from  the  weather-fide 
thither  as  you  have  ports  for  ;  and  then  lay  the  enemy  s 
1  {hip  on  board  loof  for  loof,  and  order  your  tops  and  yards 
to  be  manned  and  furnifhed  with  neceffaries,  and  let  all 
your  fmall  {hot  be  in  readinefs ;  then  charge  at  once 
with  both  fmall  and  great,  and  at  the  fame  tune  enter 
your  men  in  the  fmoke,  Occafioned  by  the  firing,  or  by 
lighted  powder-flafles  and  an  earthen  {hell,  called  a 
ft  ink- pot,  thrown  on  the  enemy’s  deck,  either  on  the 
bow  of  the  {hip,  or  bring  your  mid-dhip  clofe  up  with 
her  quarter,  aud  fo  enter  your  men  by  ths  Ihrouds,  or, 
if  you  would  ufe  your  ordnance,  it  is  beft  to  board  the 
enemy’s  fhip  athwart  her  hawfe,  for  then  you  ufe  moft 
of  your  great  guns,  and  Ihe  only  thofe  of  the  prow.  Let 
fome  of  your  men  endeavour  to  cut  down  the  enemy  s 
yards  and  tackle,  whilft  others  clear  the  decks,  and  beat 
3  6  M  tnc 
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the  enemy  from  aloft ;  then  let  the  fcuttles  and  hatches 
be  broke  open  with  all  fpeed,  to  avoid  trains,  and  the 
danger  of  being  blown  up  by  barrels  of  powder,  placed 
under  the  decks.  Thus,  your  men  being  in  poffeffion  of 
the  fails  and  helm,  and  the  enemy  every  way  flowed  be 
low  the  decks,  the  fhip  is  taken,  and  all  lies  at  your 
difcretion. 

BOARIA  Lappa ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
the  fruit  or  rough  balls  of  the  common  aparine  or 
cleavers.  Pliny  calls  this  plant  fometimes  lappa ,  fome 
times  lap  pa  (ro  ;  and  the  fruit  by  the  names  of  lappcc  boariec, 
t>r  lappa  canines,  and  fometimes  canaries 

BOAROLA  Boarina,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  very 
fmall  bird,  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus,  and  fome  others, 
and  feemingly'  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  FLY -catcher.}  or 
muscicapa. 

BOAT,  a  fmall,  open,-  floating  veffel,  commonly  wrought 
or  moved  only  by  rowing  ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  rivers,,  lakes,  and  the  like. .  , 

The  boat  acquires  various  names,  according  to  its  Various 
ftrudlijre,  and  the  various  ufes  it  is  appointed  for,  and 
the  places  where  it  is  to  be  ufed.  The  feveral  boats,-  and 
their  names  are, 

A  jolly-boat,  a.  long-boat,  a  fkiflfej  a  pinnace,  zcuttcr-p  a  lanch, 
a  water-boat ,  a.  yawl,  which  are  boats  for  /hips  ;  a  gondola, 
a  Greenland-boat ,  a  Bcrmudas-boat ,  a  balloon  of  Siam,  a 
hor fe-boat,  a  periagua,  a  plcafurc-boat,  a  ponton  a  canoe, 
a  crackle,  a  currycurry,  a  deal-hooker ,  a  felucca ,  a  ferry-boat, 
a  pram ,  a  punt,  a  flallop,-  a  Mofcs,  a  tilt-boat r  a  tdd-boat, 
a  well-boat ,  a  wherry,  a  flat  bottomed-boat,  &c.- 
The  boats  or  wherries,  allowed  to  ply  about  London, 


Its  ufe  is  to  weigh  the  anchor,  bring  goods,  proviflon,  Ac. 
to  or  from  the  Ihip,  and  other  fervices,  as  occafion  re^ 
quires.  The  long-boat  of  a  man  of  war  may  be  decked, 
armed,  and  equipped  for  cruifing  fhort  diflances  againil 
merchant  fhips  of  the  enemy,  or  fmugglers,.  or  for  im¬ 
prefling  feamen,  &c 

The  terms  ufed  in  navigating  a  boat,  are,  to  trim  the  boat , 
that  is  to  keep  her  even  ;  to  wind  the  boat ,  i  e.  to  bring 
her  head  the  other  way ;  free  or  bale  the  boat,  i.  c.  to 
fling  out  the  water  ;  man  the  boat ,  i.  e.  let  fome  men 
go  to  row  the  boat-,  to  moor  the  boat,  i.  e.  to  fallen  it  with 
two  ropes;  1°  that  one  lhall  counteract  the  other  ; fend  the 
boat,  L.  e.  fave  her  from  beating  againfl  the  fhip’s  fides. 
The  boat’s  gang  includes  thole  who  ufe  to  row  in  the 
boat,  which  are  the  ceckfwain  and  his  gang,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  the  boat  immediately  belongs. 

A  bold  boat  is  that  which  will  endure  a  rough  fe a  well. 

A  good  long-boat  will  live  in  any  grown  fea,  if  the  water 
be  fometimes  freed,  unlelsthe  fea  break  very  much.  The 
rope  by  which  it  is  towed  at  the  fhip’s  flern,  is  called  the 
boat^rope,  to  which,  in  order  to  keep  the  boat  fromfheer- 
ing,  they  add  another  called  a  gejl-rope. 

T o  fave  the  bows  of  the  boat,  which  would  be  torn  out 
with  the  twitches  which  the  fhip  under  fail  gives  it,  they 
fwite  her,  i.  e.  make  fall  a  rope  round  by  the  gunwale, 
and  to  that  fallen  the  boat. 

Boats,  train  of,  a  number  of  fmall  vefTels  faflened  to  each 
other,  afcending  up  the  Loir  in  France,  by  fails  when  the 
wind  ferves,  otherwife  towed  by  men,  fometimes  to  the 
number  of  feventy  or  eighty  to  a  Angle  rope. 

Bum- Boat.  See  Bum  boat. 


are  either  Jkullers,  wrought  by  a  Angle  perfon  with  two  Boats,  coach,  bateaux  caches,  more  frequently  called  water-- 

coaches?.  are  large  covered  boats,-  ufed  chiefly  on  the  river 
Seine,  for  the  convenience  of  pafl'engers,  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  forts  of  goods. 

Boat,  fcapha,-  in  Surgery,  a  fpecies  of  bandage,  ufed 
when  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  part  between  that 
and  the  forehead  are  to  be  bound.  It  is  likewife  called 

tholus  dioclcus. 

Boat -fly,  a  water-infecl,  whofe  back  is  fhaped  much  like 
the  bottom  of  a  boat ;  the  hind-legs,  which  are  thrice  as 
long  as  the  fore,  aptly  enough  refembling  a  pair  of  oars. 
Accordingly,  contrary  to  all  other  creatures,-  he  fwims, 
fays  Moufet,  on  his  back. 

Bo  at -hook,  an  iron  hook,  with  a  fharp  point  on  the  hinder 
part  of  it,  Axed  on  a  long  pole,  ufed  in  bringing  it  to 
or  pufhing  it  from  any  other  boat ,  fhip,  &c.- 
BOATING,  a  kind  of  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cient  PerAans  for  capital  offenders. 

The  manner  of  boating  was  thus :  the  perfon  condemned 
to  it  being  laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his  hands 
flretched  out,  and  tied  faff  on  each  Ade  of  it,  had  an¬ 
other  boat  put  over  him,  his  head  being  left  out  through- 
a  place  At  for  it.  In  this  poflure  they  fed  him,  till  the 
worms,  which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he  voided 
as  he  thus  lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufed-  his 
death,  which  was  ufually  twenty  days  in  effecting,  the 
criminal  lying  all  this  while  in  moll  exquiAte  torments. 
Prid.  ConneCt.  tom.  ii.  p.  368. 


oars;  or  oars,  wrought  by  two  perfons,  with  each  an  oar. 
De  Chales  propofes  the  conftruCtion  of  a  boat ,  which, 
what  burden  foever  it  bear,  fhall  not  only  move  againfl 
the  current,  without  either  fails  or  oars,,  but  alfo  ad¬ 
vance  fo  much  the  fafler,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  water  is 
greater.  Its  make  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Ihe  others, 
excepting  only  a  wheel  added  to  its  Ade,  with  a  cord, 
which  winds  round  a  roller  as  faff  as  the  wheels  turns. 
Something  of  the  like  kind  has  alfo  been  Ance  done  by 
M.  Pitot.  Vid-e  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  1729.  p 
359,  and  p.  540. 

A  new  attempt,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  lately  made  at  Vienna. 

M.  de  la  Hire  has  given  us  an  examination  of  the  force! 
neceffary  to  move  boats,  both  in  flagnant  and  running 
water,  either  with  ropes  faflened  to  them,  or  with  oars, 
or  with  any  other  machine :  wherein  he  fhews,  that  the 
larger  the  furface  of  the  oars  plunged  in  the  water,  and 
the  fmaller  that  of  the  boat  prefented  to  the  water,  is  ; 
and  again,  the  longer  that  part  of  the  oar  between  the 
hand  and  the  places  where  the  oar  refls  on  the  boat ,  and 
the  fhorter  that  between  this  lafl  point  and  the  water ; 
the  freer  will  the  boat  move,  and  the  greater  effeCt  will 
the  oar  have.  See  Oar. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  force  of  any  machine 
that  fhall  be  applied  to  rowing  ;  v.  gr,  if  we  know  the 
abfolute  force  of  all  the  men  who  row,  it  muff  be  chang¬ 


ed  into  a  relative' force,  according  to  the  proportion  of  BOATSWAIN,  an  officer  on  board  a  fhip,  who  has 


the  two  parts  of  the  oar  ;  i.  e.  if  the  part  out  of  the  veffel 
be  double  the  other,  and  all  the  men 
with  the  force  of  900  pounds,  we  compute  Arft,  that 
they  will  exert  300  ;  which  300,  multiplied  by  the  lur 
face  which  the  veffel  prefents  to  the  water,  gives  a  folid 
water  of  a  certain  weight ;  which  weight  may  be  found, 
and  of  confequence  the  velocity  impreA'ed  on  the  veffel 
by  the  oars.  Or,  the  velocity  of  the  oars  may  be  found 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  multiplyng  the  300  pounds  by 
the  furface  of  all  the  parts  of  the  oars  plunged  in  the 
water.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  Anding  Arft 
the  relative  forces,  then  the  abfolute  ones ;  the  velocities 
either  of  the  oars,  or  of  the  veffei,  being  given,  or  the 
proportion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  oar 
Boats  fail  more  flowly  and  heavily  over  fhallow  than  over 
deep  waters.  See  an  account  of  experiments  for  explain¬ 
ing  this,  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  Letter  to  St.John  Pringle 
Experiments,  & c.  4to.  5th.  ed.  p.  510. 

Boat,  long,  called  alfo  the  flip’s  boat ,  is  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  boat  belonging  to  a  fhip  that  can  be  hoifted 


charge  of  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  anchors,  fails,  flags, 
colours,  and  pendants ;  and  is  alfo  to  take  care  of 
the  long -boat,  and  its  furniture,  and  to  fleer  her,  either 
by  himfblf  or  his  mate. 

He  calls  out  the  feveral  gangs  aboard,  to  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  watches,  works,  &c.  He  is  likewife  a  kind 
of  a  PROvosT-marfhal,  who  fe?s  and  punifhes  all  of¬ 
fenders  fentenced  by  the  captain,  or  a  court-martial  of 
the  fleet. 

Botswain’s-otu/i?  is  an  affiftant  of  that  officer,  who  has 
the  peculiar  command  of  the  long-boat,  for  the  fettinp 
forth  of  anchors,  weighing  or  fetching  home  an  an¬ 
chor,  warping,  towing,  or  mooring.  He  is  alfo  to  give; 
an  account  of  his  ftore. 

This  officer  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Dutch  called 
boots-man-mael ;  the  Germens,  unter-boots-man  ;  and  the 
French  boffeman,  or  fecond  •contre-maitre. 

BOB  of  a  pendulum,  the  fame  with  its  ball  ;  except  that  the 
former  is  ufed  infpeaking  of  fhort  pendulums,  the  lat- 
_  _  .  ter  of  long  ones, 

aboard  of  her.  It  has  a  mad,  fail,  and  oars,  as  other  Bob,  in  Ringing,  denotes  A  peal  conftfting  offever.il courfes, 
boats  ;  alfo  a  tiller  to  the  rudder,  which  anfwers  to  the  or  fets  of  changes. 

helm  of  a  fhip.  Bob  -flay,  in  Sea- Language,  a  rope  ufed  to  conflne  the  bow- 

Her  thaughts  are  the  feats  where  the  rowers  At ;  and  her  fprit  of  a  fhip  downward  to  the  ftem. 

thowls  the  fmall  pins  between  which  the  oars  are  put  BOBARTIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 


’when  they  row 
Inftead  of  a  long-boat,  merchant-fhips  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ufe  a  lanch. 

A  fhip’s  boat  is  the  very  model  of  a  fhip,  and  is  built  in 
parts  in  all  things  anfwerable  to  thofe  which  a  fhip  re- 


clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  imbricated,0  and 
contains  only  a  Angle  flower;  the  corolla  is  a  glume, 
bivalve,  and  placed  on  the  germen  ;  the  feed  is  Angle, 


of  an  oval  Agure,  and  contained  in  the  cup. 
fpecies. 


There  is  one 


quires,  both  for  failing  and  bearing  a  fail:  and  they  bear  BOBBING,  or  Bobbin,  a  little  piece  of  wood  turned  into 
the  fame  names  as  to  all  the  parts  of  a  fhip  under  water,  |  a  cylindric  form,  whereon  thread  is  wound,  to  be  ufed 


as  rake,  run,  ftem,  flern,  bow,  bildge,  &c. 


in  the  weaving. of  bone-lace. 


The 


B  O  C 

The  French  alfo  give  the  denomination  bol'inc  to  what 
among  us  is  more  properly  called  a  / pool  or  quill.  In 
which" they  are  alfo  followed  by  feveral  Engliffi. 

In  this  general  fenfe,  bobbins  are  ufed  to  wind  thread, 
worfted,  hair,  cotton,  filk,  gold,  and  filver ;  and  they 
are  of  different  lengths  and  iizes,  according  to  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  fpun  or  wound. 

Bobbing,  among  Fijhermen ,  a  particular  manner  of  fish¬ 
ing  for  ells,  different  from  /niggling. 

Bobbing  for  eels  is  thus  performed  :  they  fcour  well  fome 
large  lobs,  and  with  a  needle  run  a  twilled  filk  through 
them  from  end  to  end,  taking  lb  many  that  they  may 
wrap  them  about  a  board  a  dozen  times  at  leaft  :  then 
they  tie  them  fall  with  the  two  ends  of  the  filk,  that 
they  may  hang  in  fo  many  hanks  ;  which  done,  they 
fallen  all  to  a  llrong  cord,  and  about  an  hand-breadth 
and  an  half  above  the  worms,  fix  a  plummet  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  weight,  and  make  the  cord  fall  to  a  llrong 
pole.  With  this  apparatus  filhing  in  muddy  water,  they 
feel  the  eels  tug  lullily  at  the  bait ;  when  they  think  they 
have  fwallowed  it  fufficiently,  gently  draw  up  the  rope  to 
the  top  and  bring  them  afhore. 

BOBISATIO,  or  Bocedisatio,  in  Mujic ,  denotes  the 
ufing  of  thefcven  fyllables  £0,  re,  di,  ga,  lo,  ma ,  n't,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  feven  mufical  notes  in  lieu  of  the  fix  ulual 
ones  introduced  by  Aretine,  ut,  re ,  mi,  fa,  fol ,  la,  as 
has  been  forr.ctimes  done  by  the  Netherland  and  German 
muficians  fince  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  avoid  the  mutation  neceffary  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
latter. 

BOCA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Paulus  Jovius  to 
the  boce  of  Ariftotle,  called  the  hoops ,  from  the  largenefs 
of  its  eyes.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  sparus,  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  four  parallel  longitudinal  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  coloured  lines  on  each  iide.  Gaza  and  lome  others 
call  it  voca  ;  and  the  Italians,  boga. 

BOCAMOLLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  a 
very  large  and  long  Brafilian  fifh;  more  ufually  called  by 
its  Brafilian  name,  pira-juruntenbeca: 

BOCARDO,  in  Logic,  the  fifth  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of 
fyllogifms,  wherein  the  firft  propofition  is  particular  and 
negative ;  the  fecond,  univerfal  and  affirmative  ;  and  the 
third,  or  conclufion,  particular  and  negative.  Thus  : 

BOC  Some  animal  is  not  man • 

AR  Every  animal  has  a  principle  of  fenfationi 
DO  Therefore  fomething  has  a  principle  of  fenfation, 
that  is  not  man. 

BOCCA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  fifh,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  uranoscopus,  or  STAR-^aztr. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  trachinus,  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other  kinds  by  having  a  great  number  of  beards  on  the 
lower-jaw. 

Bocca,  in  Glafs-making,  the  round  hole  in  the  working 
furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out  of  the  great 
pots,  and  by  which  the  pots  are  put  into  the  furnace. 

•  This  is  to  be  flopped  with  a  cover  made  of  earth  and  brick 
and  removeable  at  pleafure,  to  preferve  the  eyes  of  the 
workmen  from  the  violence  of  the  heat. 

BOCCALE,  or  Bocal,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Rome, 
anfwering  to  what  among  us  is  called  a  bottle,  being 
equivalent  to  about  an  Englifii  quart.  Seven  bocales  and 
and  art  half  make  the  rubbiat 

BOCCARELLA,  in  the  G/afs- Manufacture,  afmall  hole  or 
aperture  of  the  furnace,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  each 
fide  of  the  bocca,  almoft  horizontally  with  it.  Out  of 
them  the  fervitors  take  coloured  or  finer  metal  from  the 
piling  poE 

BOCCONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  after  Paul  Boccone,  a 
confiderable  botanical  writer  111  Sicily ;  the  name  of  a 
cenus  of  the  dodecandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants ;  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath  four  nar¬ 
row  petals,  with  a  great  number  of  very  fhort  ftamina ; 
in  the  centre  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  contracted 
at  both  ends,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  fruit, 
contracted  at  both  ends,  having  one  cell,  full  of  pulp, 
including  a  fingle  round  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies 
of  this  genus  known  at  prefent,  which  is  the  branching 
bocconia,  with  a  woolly  cow-parfnip  leaf;  or  as  it  is  called 
by  fir  Hans  Sloane,  the  greater  tree-celandine  with  oak 
leaves. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other  parts  of 
America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  having  a  ftraight  trunk,  as  large  as  a  man  s  arm 
which  is  covered  with  a  white  lmooth  bark.  T  he  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice,  like  the  greater  ce¬ 
landine,  which  is  of  an  acrid  nature  ;  fo  that  it  is  ufed  by 
the  Americans  to  take  off  warts,  and  fpots  from  the  eyes. 
The  fingular  beauty  of  this  plant  renders  it  worthy  a  place 
in  every  curious  colleClion  ;  and  the  Indians  are  very  fond 
of  it,  for  Hernandez  tells  us,  their  kings  planted  it  in  their 
gardens. 


BOD 

BOCE,  in  Ichthyology',  fee  Boca. 

BOCKING  herring,  in  the  Dutch  trade ,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  bloated  herring  among  us. 

BOCK-LAND,  or  Book-land,  formerly  denoted  that 
which  \fre  riow  call  freehold-/<?W,  or  charter -land\ 
and  it  was  by  that  name  diftinguifhed  from  tOLK-landj 
which  was  copyhold-W. 

In  Ancient  Law-lVriters,  it  denotes  a  poffeffion  or  inhe  • 
titance  held  by  evidence  in  writing, 

The  word  was  doubtlefs  written  bock-land ,  qiiafi  book-land, 
anfwering  to  free  land.  It  flood  oppofed  to  foLk-land^ 
which  was  that  held  without  writing. 

BODIANO,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  an  American  fifh, 
bf  the  fizfe  of  a  perch,  with  a  purple  back,  and  yellow 
lides  arid  belly.  It  is  more  ufually  known  among  authors 
by  the  name  of  pudiano. 

BODLEIAN  Library.  See  LIBRARY. 

BODTY^  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  American 
fnake  of  the  amphijbeena  kind,  called  alfo  ibijara. 

BODY,  in  Phyjics ,  a  folid,  extended,  palpable  fubftance ; 
of  itfelf  merely  paffive,  and  indifferent  either  to  motion  or 
reft  :  but  capable  of  any  fort  of  motion,  and  of  all  figures 
and  forms. 

The  word  alludes  to  the  Saxon  bodige,  ftature  ;  and  to 
the  Belgic  boodc,  a  cover ,  q.  d.  the  tabernacle  of  the  foul . 
Body  is  compofed  according  to  the  Peripatetics,  of  mat¬ 
ter,  form,  and  privation  ;  according  to  the  Epicureans 
and  Corpufcularians,  of  an  affemblage  of  hooked,  heavy 
atoms ;  according  to  the  Cartefians,  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  extenfon  ;  according  fo  the  Newtonians  of  a  fyflein 
or  afl'ociation  of  folid,  maffy,  hafd,  impenetrable,  move- 
able  particles,  ranged  or  difpofed  in  this  Or  that  manner  ; 
whence  rcfult  bodies  of  this  or  that  form  ;  diftinguifhed  by 
this  or  that  name. 

Thefe  elementary  or  component  particles  of  bodies  mull  be 
infinitely  hard;  vaftly  harder  than  the  bodies  compounded 
of  them  ;  nay,  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear,  or  break  in  pieces. 
“  This,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  is  neceffary  in  order 
“  to  the  world’s  perfiftirig  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  bodies 
“  contirtuing  of  the  fame  natufe  and  texture  in  feveral 
tc  ages.” 

Bodies,-  motion  of.  See  Motion. 

Body,  ajjeftionl  of.  See  Affection. 

Body,  modes  of.  See  Mode. 

Body,  elements  of.  See  Element. 

Bodies,  the  exiftence  of,  is  a  thing  incapable  of  being  de- 
monftrated :  the  order  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  exiftence  feems  to  be  this. — We  firft  find 
we  have  fenfations  ;  we  then  obferve  we  have  not  thofe 
fenfatiorts  when  we  pleafe  ;  and  thence  Conclude,  we 
are  not  the  ahfolute  caufe  thereof  but  that  there  is  re¬ 
quired  fome  other  caufe  for  their  production.  Thus  we 
begin  to  know,  that  vve  do  hot  exift  alone,  but  that 
there  are  feveral  other  things  in  the  world  together  with 
us.— But  this,  Dr.  Clarke  owns,  comes  far  fhort  of  a 
demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a  corporeal  world :  he 
adds  that  all  the  proof  we  have  of  it  is  this  ;  that  God 
would  not  create  us  fuch,  as  that  all  the  judgments  we 
make  about  things  exifting  without  us,  moft  necelfarily 
be  falfe.  If  there  be  no  external  bodies,  it  follows,  that 
it  is  God  who  reprefents  the  appearance  of  bodies  to  us  ; 
and  that  he  does  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deceive  us. — 
Some  think  this  has  the  force  of  a  demonftration :  “  It 
“  is  evident  God  cannot  deceive  us  ;  it  is  evident  he  does 
“  deceive  and  delude  us  every  moment,  if  there  be  no  bo- 
cc  dies ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  there  muft  be  bodies.” — 
But  the  minor  of  this  argument  may  be  denied  with¬ 
out  any  fufpicion  of  fcepticifm. 

“  In  effeCt,  were  it  poUible  for  bodies,  i.  e.  folid  fi- 
“  gured,  See.  fubftances  to  exift  without  the  mind, 
“  correfponding  to  thofe  ideas  we  have  of  external  ob- 
“  jeCts,  yet  how  were  it  poffible  for  us  to  know  it  ? 
“  Either  we  muft  know  it  by  fenfe,  or  reafon ;  as  for 
cc  oiir  fenfes,  by  them  we  have  only  the  knowledge  of 
“  our  fenfations  or  ideas  :  they  do  not  inform  us,  that 
“  things  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like 
“  thofe  which  are  perceived.  It  remains,  therefore,  that 
“  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it 
“  muft  be  by  reafon  inferring  their  exiftence  from  what 
<c  is  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe.  But  how  ftiall 
“  reafon  induce  us  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  bodies 
“  without  the  mind,  when  the  patrons  of  matter  them- 
“  felves  deny,  that  there  is  any  neceffary  connection  be- 
“  twixt  them  and  our  ideas  ?  In  effect,  it  is  granted 
“  on  all  hands,  and  what  happens  in  dreams,  phrenfies, 
u  deliriums,  extafies,  &c.  puts  it  beyond  difpute,  that 
K  we  might  be  affeCted  with  all  the  ideas  We  have  now, 
“  though  there  were  no  bodies  exifting  without,^  refem- 
“  bling  them.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  the  fuppolition  of 
“  external  bodies  is  notneceflary  for  the  production  of  our 
“  ideas.”  Berkley’s  Princ.  o'f  Human  Knowledge,  p, 
59.  See  Abstraction  and  Existence. 

Body  generally  Hands  contradiftinguifhed  from  fpirit ; 
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though  in  Spinofa’s  and  the  Chinefe  fyftem,this  difference 
is  let  afide,  and  body  and  fpirit  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  under  different  modifications.  Mr.  Hobbes  like- 
wife  affirms  fpirits  to  be  bodies ,  the  exiftence  of  any  fub- 
ftance  not  corporeal  being  rejected  by  him.  See  alfo  Dr. 
Prieftley  on  Matter  and  Spirit. 

The  Chinefe  philofophers  reafon  thus  :  among  an  infinite 
number  of  properties  all  equally  contained  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  being,  we  are  fometimes  affedled  with  its  ex- 
tenfion,  mobility,  folidity,  figure,  and  colour ;  in  which 
cafe  we  call  it  fimply  body ,  or  matter.  Sometimes 
we  add  moving  force  to  the  former,  which  conftitutes 
what  we  call  a  living  being.  Sometimes,  again,  we 
confider  it  as  poffeffed  with  l'enfe,  will,  and  underftand- 
ing  :  in  which  cafe  we  allow  it  a  foul,  mind,  or  fpirit. 
On  this  footing,  the  feveral  properties  of  being,  how¬ 
ever  different  from  each  other  in  the  impreffions  they 
make  on  us,  are  no  ways  different  as  to  their  real  na¬ 
ture  ;  fince  they  all  exift  neceflarily  with  an  infinity  of 
others,  and  partake  alike  of  one  and  the  fame  infinite  and 
unalterable  exiftence.  Mem.  Acad.  Infcript.  tom.  ix.  p. 
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The  true  notion  of  body  is  hard  to  frame,  and  philofo¬ 
phers  are  not  yet  agreed  on  it ;  the  rather  hs  the  purfuit 
leads  to  the  perplexing  controverfy  de  compofltione  continui. 
Some  place  the  effence  of  body  in  folidity,  or  impenetra¬ 
bility  ;  others  in  weight  or  gravity  ;  others  in  extenfion  ; 
others  in  mobility.  According  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  body 
is  defined  as  fomewhat  that  perfedtly  fills  a  determinate 
quantity  of  fpace  or  extenfion,  fo  as  neceflarily  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  other  bodies  from  being  comprehended  within 
the  fame  dimenfions.  According  to  the  fecond,  body  is 
defined  as  a  thing  which  is  receptive  and  communicative 
of  motion  or  progreffion.  Sir  W.  Petty  reprefents  body 
as  matter  under  fome  figure.  The  Cartefians  define  it 
any  thing  extended  every  way,  or  towards  all  fides.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wolfius,  the  effence  of  body  confifts  in  its  com- 
pofition,  or  mechanifin  of  parts,  from  which  all  its  other 
properties  refult,  even  extenfion  itfelf,  fince  we  cannot 
conceive  a  compounded  body  otherwife  than  as  extended, 
or  confifting  of  parts,  at  leaft  poftible  if  not  adlual  ones. 
The  firft  or  internal  principles  of  bodies ,  which  are  not 
refolvable  into  others,  are  called  elements. 

Light  or  fire  is  found  an  ingredient  in  all  bodies',  which 
fome  indeed,  efpecially  among  the  chemifts,  make  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  principle  sulphur. 

The  Peripatetics  maintain,  that  befides  the  common  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  bodies ,  there  is  fomething  in  every  fpecies,  which 
difcriminates  it  from  every  other,  and  makes  it  what  it  is  : 
this  they  call  form  ;  which,  becaufe  all  the  qualities,  and 
other  accidents  of  the  body,  muft  depend  on  it,  they  alfo 
imagine  to  be  a  fubftance,  and  indeed  a  kind  of  foul,  that, 
united  to  the  grofs  matter,  with  it  compofes  a  natural 
body. 

The  motion  of  bodies  is  either  local  or  intejlinc.  The  latter 
is  not  fenfible  ;  but  may  be  inferred  from  a  great  number  of 
operations.  Dr.  Hooke  does  not  defpair,  but  that,  under 
farther  helps  and  improvements  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
we  may  come  at  length  to  difcern  the  inteftine  motions  of 
bodies  by  the  ear. 

As  to  the  colours  of  bodies ,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  fhews,  that 
bodies  appear  of  this  or  that  colour,  as  they  are  difpofed 
to  reflect  moft  copioufiy  the  rays  of  light  originally 
endued  with  fuch  colours.  But  the  particular  conftitu- 
tions,  whereby  they  refledt  fome  rays  more  copioufiy 
than  others,  remain  yet  to  be  difcovered.  However,  fome 
of  the  laws  and  circumftances  thereof  he  delivers  in  the 
following  propofitions. 

I.  Thofe  furfaces  of  tranfparent  bodies  reflet  the  greateft 
quantity  of  light,  which  have  the  greateft  refracting 
power ;  i.  e.  which  intercede  mediums,  that  differ  moft 
in  their  relradlive  denfities :  and  in  the  confines  of 
equally  refraCting  mediums,  there  is  no  reflexion.  2. 
T  he  leaft  parts  of  almoft  all  natural  bodies  are  in  fome 
meafure  tranfparent ;  and  the  opacity  of  thofe  bodies  arifes 
from  the  multitude  of  reflexions  caufed  in  their  internal 
parts.  3.  Between  the  parts  of  opake  and  coloured  bo- 
dies  are  many  fpaces,  either  empty,  or  replete  with  me¬ 
diums  of  different  uenfities  ;  as  water  between  the  ting¬ 
ing  corpufcles  wherewith  a  liquor  is  impregnated,  air 
between  the  aqueous  globules  that  conftitute  clouds  or 
mills  :  and  even  fpaces  void  both  of  air  and  water,  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  hard  bodies ,  are  not  wholly  void  of  all 
lubftance.  4*  The  parts  of  the  bodies ,  and  their  inter- 
ftices,  muft  be  lefs  than  of  fome  definite  bignefs,  to 
render  them  opake  and  coloured.  5.  The  tranfparent 
parts  of  bodies ,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes,  refledt 
rays  of  one  colour,  jjind  tranfmit  thofe  of  another,  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  thin  plates  or  bubbles  do  refledt  or 
tranfmit  thofe  rays  :  and  this  appears  to  be  the  ground 
of  all  their  colour.  6.  The  parts  of  bodies ,  on~which 
their  colours  depend,  are  denfer  than  the  medium  which 
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|  pervades  tbeir  interftices.  7.  The  bignefs  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  natural  bodies ,  may  be  conjcdlured  from 
their  colours  ;  on  this  principle,  that  tranfparent  corpuf- 
cles*  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  denfity  with  a  plate,  do 
exhibit  the  lame  colour.  8.  The  caufe  of  reflexion  is  not 
the  impinging  of  light  on  the  folid  or  impervious  parts  of 
bodies ,  as  commonly  believed.  9.  Bodies  reflect  and  re- 
Iraft  light,  by  one  and  the  fame  power  varioufiy  exercifed, 
in  various  circumftances.  See  Colour. 

Body,  Jolid ,  that  whofe  particles  cohere,  or  are  fome  way 

.  connected  to  each  other.  See  Solid. 

'Body,  fluid,  that  whofe  particles  eafily  Hide  over  each  other, 
and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agitated  by  heat ;  or  that  whofe 
particles  do  dot  cohere,  but  are  eafily  out  in  motion  by  the 
fmalleft  force. 

Body,  rough ,  that  whofe  furface  is  befef  alternately  with  emi¬ 
nences  and  cavities,  in  contradiftinCtion  from  a  linooth 
body. 

Bodies,  duflile ,  thofe  which  being  ftretched,  do  not  break, 
but  extend  one  way  as  much  as  they  fhrink  another.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  hard  and  malleable,  as  metals  ;  others,  foft 
or  vilcid,  as  glues,  gums,  &c.  Mern.  Acad.  Scien.  an. 
1713.  p.  268. 

Bodies,  flexible ,  thofe  which  admit  of  being  bent  without 
breaking  :  fuch  are  thread,  wire,  fibres,  and  even  glafs, 
when  fpun  very  fine.  Thefe  are  contradiftinguifhed  from 
brittle  bodies. 

Bodies,  fpccific gravity  of .  See  Gravity,  and  Weight. 

Body,  denfe .  See  Density. 

Body,  rare.  See  Rare. 

Body,  luminous  or  lucid ,  that  which  emits  its  own  rays,  or 
fhines  by  its  own  light. 

Body,  illuminated,  that  which  diffufes  the  light  of  another 
by  refleClion,  or  which  fhines  by  borrowed  light. 

Body,  opake ,  that  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  light,  or 
prevents  their  paflage  through  it. 

Body,  tranfparent ,  diaphanous ,  or  pellucid,  that  which  tranf- 
rnits  the  rays  of  light.  See  Transparent  y. 

Body,  the  inertia  of,  denotes  that  power  whereby  it  refills 
motion.  See  Vis  inertice. 

The  mutual  action  of  bodies  on  each  other  is  by  Bacon 
refolved  into  a  principle  of  affimilation  ;  by  Hooke,  into 
congruity  and  incongruity  ;  by  Newton,  into  that  of  at¬ 
traction  and  repulfion  ;  and  by  others,  into  that  of  affinity, 
or  fimilarity  and  diflimilarity,  &c.  See  Mem.  Acad,  des 
Scien.  an.  1718.  p.  2560. 

Bodies,  flmple,  thofe  which  are  not  compounded  of  others  : 
fuch  are  the  four  elements,  and  the  celeftial  bodies,  fuppofed 
to  be. 

Bodies,  mixt,  thofe  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the  elements, 
Thefe  are  divided  by  philofophers  into  perfectly  and  imper- 
feClly  mixed. 

Others  divide  mixt  bodies  into  flmple  and  organical  mixts. 

Bodies,  inorganical,  or  flmply  mixt ,  are  thofe,  whofe  pro¬ 
perties,  powers,  and  actions  depend  folely  on  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  elements  they  are  compofed  of :  fuch  are  mi¬ 
nerals. 

Bodies,  organical  mixt,  thofe  whofe  fundlions  are  perform¬ 
ed  by  means  of  the  mechanical  ftruCture  of  the  parts  :  fuch 
are  vegetables  and  animals. 

Roiax,  flmple  organical  that  which  is  not  compofed  of  any  other 
organical  bodies  or  parts. 

Body,  compound  organical,  that  whofe  component  parts  are 
organical  bodies,  being  compound  beings  ;  and  every  com¬ 
pound  being  a  machine,  it  follows,  that  every  body  is  a 
machine.  On  which  principle  is  founded  the  modern  me¬ 
chanical  phiiofophy. 

We  may  add,  that  what  the  Peripatetics  call  mixt  bodies , 
fome  late  writers,  after  Becker  and  Stahl,  call  compound 
bodies',  which  they  fubdivide  into  aggregates,  mixt,  and 
compounds  properly  fo  called. 

Thus,  mixed  bodies ,  according  to  thefe  writers,  are  thofe 
compofed  merely  of  principles;  compound  bodies,  thofe 
formed  immediately  of  mixts  into  any  determinate  fin- 
gle  things  ;  aggregate  bodies,  thofe  formed  of  feveral  com¬ 
pounds  into  any  entire  parcel  or  fyftem.  See  Aggregate. 

Bodies,  homogeneous.  See  Homogeneous. 

Bodies,  congruous,  thofe  whofe  particles  have  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  and  velocity,  or  at  leaft  harmonical  proportions  of 
magnitude  and  velocity. 

Bodies,  incongruous,  thofe  which  have  neither  the  fame 
magnitude,  nor  the  fame  degree  of  velocity,  nor  an  har¬ 
monical  proportion  of  magnitude  and  velocity. 

Body,  hard.  See  Hard. 

Body,  volatile,  that  which  riles  by  the  force  of  heat.  See 
Volatile. 

Bodies  are  divided  into  animate  and  inanimate ;  i.  e.  into 
thofe  informed  by  a  foul,  and  thole  which  are  not ;  or  thofe 
that  have  life  and  thofe  that  have  none. 

Some  confider  bodies ,  either  as  natural  and  fenfible  ;  viz. 
as  formed  by  phyfical  caufes,  and  clotheff  by  phyfical 
qualities  (in  which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  objedi  off 
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physics)  ;  or,  as  intelleftual  or  quantitative ,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  or  abftract ;  and  according  to  three  dimenfions  :  in 
which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  fubjedt  of  geometry. 

Bodies,  alkaline ,  conflflcnt ,  claflic ,  fixt,  heterogeneous ,  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  ,  defeent  of ,  mercury  of.  See  the  feveral  articles. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  foul } 
viz.  for  that  part  of  an  animal,  coinpofed  of  bones,  mulcles, 
canals,  juices,  nerves,  &c. 

In  which  fenl'e,  body  makes  the  fubjedl  of  comparative 
anatomy. 

Body,  the  human ,  confidered  with  regard  to  the  various  vo¬ 
luntary  motions  it  is  capable  ot  performing,  is  an  affern- 
blage  of  an  infinite  number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords  :  if 
confidered  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  fluids  it  con¬ 
tains,  it  is  another  aflemblage  of  an  infinity  of  tubes, 
and  hydraulic  machines.  Laftly,  if  confidered  with  regard 
to  the  generation  of  thofe  fame  fluids,  it  is  another  infi¬ 
nite  aflemblage  of  chemical  inftruments  and  veflels  ; 
as,  philtres,  alembics,  recipients,  ferpentines,  See.  and 
the  whole  is  a  compound  which  we  can  only  admire, 
and  whereof  the  greatefl:  part  efcapes  our  admiration  it- 
felf. — The  principal  chemical  apparatus  in  the  whole  body , 
is  that  wonderful  laboratory  the  brain :  it  is  in  this, 
that  precious  extradf,  called  animal  fpirits,  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  mover  of  the  whole  fabric,  is  fecreted  from  the 
blood. 

In  the  machine  of  the  animal  body ,  the  retainers  to  the 
dodtrine  of  trituration  maintain  the  brain  to  do  the  office 
of  the  beam  of  a  prefs  ;  the  heart,  of  a  pifton  ;  the 
lungs,  of  a  bellows  ;  the  mouth,  of  a  mill-ftone  ;  and 
the  teeth,  of  pellles  ;  the  ftomach,  of  a  prefs ;  the  in- 
teftines,  of  a  refervoir  :  the  veflels,  of  fieves  or  ftrain- 
ers  :  and  the  air,  of  a  pondus ,  or  fpring,  that  fets  the 
machine  a-going. 

The  foul,  Rohault  obferves,  is  not  the  form  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body ,  as  the  Peripatetics  afiert.  So  far  is  animal 
life  from  depending  on  the  foul,  becaufe  of  its  ceafing 
when  the  loul  is  Teparated,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
continuance  of  the  foul  depends  entirely  on  the  ft  ate  of 
the  body ;  the  former  never  quitting  the  latter,  till  its 
ceconomy  or  order  is  interrupted. 

The  Cartefians  maintain  the  foul  and  body  to  be  too  dit- 
proportionate,  for  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  foul  to  be 
caufed  by  the  motions  of  the  body ,  and  vice  verfa  :  thus 
their  reciprocal  motions,  not  being  able  to  be  the  direct 
caufe  of  the  one  and  the  other,  are  only  deemed  the  oc- 
calion,  or  occafional  caufe.  God,  on  occafions  of  the 
motion  of  a  body ,  imprefles  an  idea  or  fenfation  on  the 
foul ;  and  again,  on  occafion  of  an  idea  of  the  foul,  Com¬ 
municates  a  motion  to  the  body  :  of  confequence,  God 
is  the  only  agent  in  the  whole  intercourfe  between  foul 
and  body. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
fuppofing,  that  the  firft  eternal  thinking  Being  thould, 
if  he  pleaied,  give  to  certain  fyftems  of  created  fenfelefs 
matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degrees  of 
fenfe,  perception,  and  thought :  though  it  is  no  lefs  than 
a  contradiction,  to  iuppofe  that  matter  (which  is  evidently 
in  its  own  nature  void  of  fenfe  and  thought),  fhould  be 
that  eternal  firlt  thinking  Being.  Eflay  on  Plum.  Under- 
ftand.  book  iv.  chap.  iii.  §  6. 

Phyficians  divide  the  body  into  folids  and  fluids.  Alfo 
into  venters,  or  cavities,  the  head,  thorax ,  and  lower 
venter. 

The  reft:  of  the  body  they  call  members,  or  extremities. 
It  appears  that  both  the  height  and  the  breadth  oi  the 
human  body  are  adually  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
day  ;  ordinarily  it  is  an  inch  more  in  the  morning  than 
at  night.  The  body  ceafes  to  grow  in  height,  when  tne 
bones  are  arrived  at  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and  rigidity  which 
will  not  allow  of  farther  extenfion  by  the  effort  of  the 
heart,  and  motion  of  the  blood.  Phil.  Franf.  abr.  vol. 
vii.  N°  383. 

The  alternate  increafe  and  decreafe  of  our  bodies  depends 
very  much  upon  fleep,  meals,  exercife,  &c.  and  is 
greatly  involuntary  \  but  M.  L  Abbe  de  f  ontenu,  difco- 
vered  by  attention,  that  there  are  alfo  alternate  increafes 
and  diminutions  both  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  our 
bodies,  that  may  be  faid  to  be  voluntary ,  becaufe  they  do 
not  depend  fo  much  on  fleep,  eating,  &c.  but  only  on 
the  different  poftures  into  which  we  put  ourfelves.  V. 
ut  fupra",  and  Mem.  of  the  A.  D.  S.  an.  1725* 
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A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  a  good  body,  when  he  is  full  in  the! 
flank ;  a  light  body,  when  he  is  thin  or  {lender  in  the 
flank.  If  the  laft  of  the  fihort  libs  be  at  a  coniiderable 
diftance  from  the  haunch-bone,  though  fuch  a  horfe  may 
have  a  tolerable  body  for  a  time,  if  he  be  much  laboured, 
he  will  lofe  it.  It  is  a  general  rule  never  to  buy  a  horfe 
that  is  light-bodied  and  fiery,  becaufe  he  willprelently  da- 
ftroy  himfelf. 

Body  of  a  piece  of  ordnance ,  that  part  comprehended  between 
the  centre  of  the  trunnions  and  the  calcabel.  It  ought 
always  to  be  more  fortified  than  the  reft.  See  Cannon. 
Body  of  a  pump,  the  thickeft  part  of  the  barrel  or  pipe  of  a 
pump,  within  which  the  pifton  moves. 

Body,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the  fame  with  solid. 

Bodies,  regular  or  platonic ,  are  thofe  which  have  all  their 
iides,  angles,  and  planes,  fimilar  and  equal. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  five  ;  viz.  the  tetrahedron ,  con- 


fifting  of  four  angles ;  the  octahedron- 


"Body,  faculties  of  the,  fee  Faculty. 

Body  is  alfo  applied  by  anatomifts  to  feveral  particular 
parts  of  the  animal  fabric. — As,  the  callous  body  o.  the 
brain,  the  cavernous  or  fpongeous  bodies  of  the  penis, 
See.  See  Corpus  callofum ,  Corpora  cavemofa >  Sec. 

Body,  reticular.  See  Reticular. 

Body,  in  fpeaking  of  a  horfe,  denotes  the  cheft,  but  chiefly 
the  flanks. 

Vol.  I.  N°  43. 


of  eight ;  the 

icofahedron ,  of  twenty  ;  the  dodecahedron,  of  twelve  pen¬ 
tagons  ;  and  the  cube  ot  iix  fquares.  See  I  et  Rahe- 
dron,  See. 

BoDrES,  ccle/lial ,  are  by  fome  divided  into  two  kinds,  folid 
and  fluid.  See  oblervations  on  their  figures,  by  M. 
Maupertuis,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  A.  D.  S.  ann.  1734' 

p.  55. 

Cele/lial  folid  bodies,  are  thofe  which  appear  or  are  fenfible 
to  us,  either  by  their  own  light,  or  the  light  ot  others 
reflected  from  them. 

Celeflial  fluid  bodies,  are  only  different  kinds  of  aether, 
of  which  Hook  makes  feveral,  fome  more  fluid  and  fub- 
tile  than  others. 

Body, Spiritual  or  pneumatic ,  that  which  is  not  palpable  or 
grots  enough  for  our  feeling,  as  the  air,  light,  Sec. 

Body,  in  Law. —A.  man  is  faid  to  be  bound  or  held  in  body 
and  goods ;  that  is,  he  is  liable  to  remain  in  prifon  in 
default  of  payment. 

In  France,  by  an  ordonnance  of  1667,  all  reftraints  of 
the  body ,  for  civil  debts,  are  null  after  four  months,  unlefs 
the  turns  exceed  two  hundred  livres. 

A  woman,  though  in  other  refpedts  the  cannot  engage 
her  perfon  but  to  her  hufband,  may  be  taken  by  the  body , 
when  the  carries  on  a  feparate  trade. 

Body  of  the  place ,  in  Fortification ,  denotes  either  the  build¬ 
ings  inclofed,  or  more  generally  the  inclolure  itfelf. 
Thus,  to  conftrudt  the  body  of  the  place,  is  to  fortify  or 
inclofe  the  place  with  baftions  and  curtains. 

Body  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  different 
ihines  collected  into  one  ;  more  particularly  a  number  of 
perlons  united  into  a  company  or  college. 

A  ftate  or  nation,  under  the  adminiftration  of  one  fove- 
reign,  is  called  a  body  politic .  AH  large  empires  are  un¬ 
natural,  becaufe  the  relation  between  the  head  and  limbs 
is  here  too  remote.  No  body ,  either  natural  or  politic, 
can  long  remain  found  without  exercife.  See  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Body,  corps ,  in  War,  is  an  aggregate  or  aflemblage  of 
forces,  horfe  and  toot,  united  and  marching  under  fome 
chief. 

An  army,  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  is  divided  into  three 
bodies  :  the  van-guard,  the  rear-guard,  and  the  main  body ; 
which  laft  is  ordinarily  the  general  s  poft. 

Body  of  refer ve,  in  the  Military  Art,  a  draught  or  detach¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  forces  out  of  an  army,  who  are  ocly 
to  engage  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

Body,  in  matters  of  Literature ,  a  name  given  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  whatever  relates  to  any  particular  tcience  thus 
we  fay,  the  body  of  the  canon  law  \  the  body  ot  the  oaxon 
law.  King  James  I.  had  a  defign  to  compile  a  body  of  the 
Englith  law. 

The  body  of  the  civil  law  confifts  chiefly  of  the  Inihtutes, 
Pandedts,  Code,  and  Novels.  A  glojjated  BOD\  ,  is  that 
to  which  glofles  a-re  added  in  the  margin,  compofed  by  fc- 

veral  lawyers.  1 

Body  is  alio  uied  figuratively  for  confiitence^  folidityj  and 
ftrength.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  body  ot  a  cloth, 

wine,  Sic.  .......  , 

Vintners  have  divers  arts  of  increafing  or  diminflhing  the 

body  of  wine. 

Body,  among  Painters.  — A  colour  is  faid  to  bear  a  body, 
when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing 
with  the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  thick  oil  oi 
that  colour  ;  as  white  lead,  lamp-black,  vermillion,  lake, 
indigo,  See.  But  verditers,  fmalts,  &c.  will  not  em¬ 
body  with  the  oil,  but  are  ftill  apt  to  feparate  from  it  m 

working.  ,  , 

BOEDROMIA,  in  Antiquity,  from  ffonfypof,  helper,  ce- 
rived  from  fioxu,  I  cry,  and  SNjUw,  I  tun,  to  emu  f'ffl 
held  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  broug  y 
Ion  to  the  Athenians,  when  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  Ion  ot 
Neptune,  in  the  reign  of  Eredlheus,  . 

Plutarch  gives  another  account  of  the  Boedromia,  which, 
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according  to  him,  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the| 
victory  obtained  by  Thefeus  over  tlie  Amazons,  in  the 
month  Boedromiorr,  which  was, fin  the  ancient  chronology, 
the  third  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  confifted  of 
thirty  days,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  Auguft 
and  beginning  of  September. 

BOERHAAVlA,  in  Botany ,  fee  Hog- weed. 

BOG,  a  moiit,  rotten  fpot  of  earth,  which  links  and  gives 
way  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  formed  of  grafs  and 
plants  putrified  by  fomefpring  ;  fiequent  efpecially  in  Ire- 
Inad. 

I  he  vrord  may  be  derived  from  the  Italian  buca ,  a  hole  ; 
or  rather  from  the  Belgic  boogen ,  to  bend ,  on  account  of  its 
giving  way  when  trod  upon. 

In  this  fenfe,  bog  amounts  to  much  the  lame  with  what  in 
other  places  are  called  moff'es ,  marjhcs ,  fens-,  & c. 

In  Ireland  they  diftinguifh  between  a  turf-bog-,  called  alfo 
red-hog ,  out  of  which  turf  or  peat  is  dug  ;  and  a  quaking- 
bog-,  which  will  fnk  under  a  man  in  the  place  where  "he 
Hands  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  rife  before  and  behind 
proportionally :  underneath,  is  frequently  clear  water, 
into  which  a  perfon  often  flips  to  the  middle,  upon  break¬ 
ing  the  furface.  —  Quaking  bogs  frequently  turn  into  turf- 
bogs . 

Every  red-bog  is  encompafled  with  a  deep  rnarfhy  floughy 
ground,  called  the  bounds  of  the  bog.  Horns  and  Ikcle- 
tons  of  moofe-deer  are  fometimes  found  in  bogs  fourteen 
feet  deep. 

I  he  inconveniences  of  bogs  are,  that  a  conflderable  part 
of  the  kingdom  is  rendered  ufelefs  by  them  :  they  alfo 
keep  people  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  thus  hin¬ 
der  bufinefs  from  going  forward.  They  occafion  the 
roads  to  be  crooked  and 'Circuitous  to  avoid  them  :  they 
are  a  great  deftrudlion  to  the  cattle,  the  chief  commodity  of 
Ireland  ;  which  are  encouraged  by  the  grafs  growing  on 
the  edges  of  the  bogs,  to  venture  in,  where  they  are  loft. 

1  he  fmell  and  vapour  arifing  from  them  is  accounted 
unwholefome,  and  the  fogs  putrid  and  ftinking.  Add, 
that  they  corrupt  the  water,  both  as  to  its  colour  and 
tafte. 

Bogs  have  alfo  their  ufes  :  moll  cf  the  people  in  Ireland 
have  their  firing  from  them  ;  the  wood  being  impoliticly 
deflroyed,  and  little  pit-coal  yet  difeovered.  The  Irilh 
could  hardly  do  without  fome  bogs. — The  natives  had 
anciently  another  advantage  from  bogs-,  viz.  that  by  means 
cf  them  they  were  preferved  from  the  conqueft  of  the  En- 
glilh  :  and  it  feems  to  be  from  the  remembrance  of  this 
that  they  ftill  chufe  to  build  near  bogs. 

As  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  bogs ,  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  there  are  few  places,  in  the  northern  world, 
which  have  not  formerly  been  as  famous  for  them  as  Ire¬ 
land  now  is  :  every  wild  ill-inhabited  country  has  them  : 
the  !oca  paluflria ,  or  paludes ,  to  which  the  ancient  Gauls, 
Germans,  and  Britons  retired  when  beaten,  appear  to 
be  no  other  than  what  we  now  call  bogs.  The  like  may 
even  ftill  be  found  in  the  barren  parts  of  Italy,  as  Li¬ 
guria. 

Soggy  lands  upon  levels  are  generally  called  fens  with 
us  :  and  what  our  famers  particularly  underftand  bv 
the  term  bog-land ,  is  that  fort  of  beg  which  lies  among 
hills,  or  between  two  eminences,  and  has  defeent  enough 
to  drain  it,  if  the  water  could  get  off. 

1  he  true  caufe  of  bogs ,  then,  feems  to  be  the  want  of 
induftry  :  at  leaft  it  is  certain  induftry  may  remove,  and 
much  more  prevent  them.  There  are  many  bogs  of  late 
Handing  in  Ireland,  formed  through  the  naileries  of  the 
times,  and  the  defolation  of  civil  war.  —  It  is  no  wonder  if 
a  country  remarkable  for  lazinefs  fhould  abound  with 
them. 

1  o  fhew  how  want  of  induftry  caufes  bogs,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  f reland  abounds  with  fprings;  that 
thefe  fprings  are  dry,  or  nearly  fo,  in  the  i’ummer- 
time  ;  and  that  the  grafs  and  weeds  grow  thick  about  the 
places  where  they  burft  out :  in  the  winter  the  fame  fprings 
Iwell  again,  and  run,  and  foften  and  loofen  the  earth 
about  them  ;  and  the  fwerd,  or  feurf  of  the  earth,  which 
conhfts  of  the  roots  of  grafs,  being  lifted  up  and  made 
fuzzy  by  the  water,  becomes  dried  againft  the  fpring  ; 
and  does  not  fall  together,  but  withers  in  a  tuft,  and  new 
grafs  fprings  through  it ;  which,  the  next  winter,  is  again 
lifted  up  :  thus  the  fpring  is  more  and  more  ftopt,  and  the 
feurf  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  till  it  firft  makes  what 
we  call  a  quaking-bog  :  and  as  it  grows  higher  and  drier, 
and  the  grafs-roots  and  other  vegetables  become  more  pu- 
tiid,  together  with  the  mudandflime  of  the  water,  it  ac¬ 
quires  blacknefs,  and  grows  into  what  we  call  a  turf- 
bog. 

What,  confirms  this  account  is,  that  bogs  are  generally 
found  higher  than  the  land  about  them,  and  the  higheft 
in  the  middle  ;  the  chief  fprings  which  caufe  them  being 
commonly  ab.jut  the  middle;  from  whence  they  dilate 
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themfelves  by  degrees,  as  one  would  blow  a  bladder ; 
but  not  always  equally,  becaufe  they  fometimes  meet 
with  greater  obftacles  on  one  fide,  than  on  the  other.  — 
Add,  that  if  a  deep  trench  be  cut  through  a  bog,  you 
will  find  the  original  fpring,  and  vaft  quantities  of  water 
will  run  from  it,  and  the  bog  will  fublide  ;  fometimes  a 
dozen  or  fifteen,  fome  even  fay  thirty  feet.  —  Laftly,  thofe 
hills  which  have  no  fprings,  have  no  bogs ;  and  thofe 
which  have  fprings,  and  want  culture,  are  never  without 
them.  In  brief,  wherever  bogs  are,  there  are  great  fprings  : 
the  turf  generally  difeovers  a  vegetable  fubftance ;  it  is 
light,  and  impervious  to  water,  while  the  ground  under  it 
is  very  pervious. 

It  is  true,  there  are  fome  quaking-bogs  caufed  ether  wife  :  a«, 
when  a  ftream  or  fpring  runs  through  a  flat ;  if  the  pai- 
fage  be  not  tended,  it  is  filled  up  with  weeds  in  fummer, 
trees  fall  acrofs  it,  and  dam  it  up  ;  then,  in  winter,  the 
water  ftagnates  farther  and  farther  every  year,  till  the 
whole  flat  be  covered  ;  next,  their  rifes  a  coarle  kind  of 
grafs  peculiar  to  thefe  bogs ;  it  grows  in  tufts,  and  the 
roots  confolidate  together,  and  yearly  grow  higher,  in- 
fomuch  as  fometimes  to  reach  the  height  of  a  man  :  this 
grafs  rots  in  winter,  and  falls  on  the  tuft-,  and  the  feed 
with  it,  which  fprings  up  next  year,  and  thus  makes  a 
new  addition  :  fometimes  the  tops  of  flags  and  grafs  are 
interwoven  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  become  by 
degrees  thicker,  till  they  lie  like  a  cover  on  the  water; 
other  herbs  take  root  in  it,  and  by  a  plexus  of  thofe  roots 
it  becomes  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man. 

Another  caufe  of  bogs  is  mofs,  with  which  Ireland 
abounds  extremely. —That  which  grows  in  bogs  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  the  light  fpungy  turf  above  mentioned  being 
nothing  but  a  congeries  of  the  threads  of  this  mol's, 
which  is  fometimes  in  fuch  quantities,  and  fo  tough, 
that  the  tiirf-fpades  cannot  cut  it.  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
they  call  it  old  wives  tow ;  not  being  much  unlike 
flax.  The  turf-holes  in  time  grow  up  with  it  again,  and 
all  the  little  gutters  in  bogs  are  generally  filled  with  it.  In 
reality,  to  this  the  red  or  turf-bogs  feem  to  be  chiefly 
owing. 

For  the  draining  of  bogs,  to  render  them  fit  fer  ;  allure  or 
arable,  it  is  not  impoffible ;  the  fame  having  been  perform¬ 
ed  in  England,  France,  Germany,  &c.— People  com¬ 
monly  diftinguilh  between  bogs  which  have  no  fall  to  car¬ 
ry  away  the  water  from  them,  and  thofe  which  have  :  the 
laft  are  reputed  drainable,  the  former  not.  But  Mr.  King 
allures  us  he  never  obferved  one  bog  without  a  fall  luffici- 
ent  to  drain  it,  nor  does  he  believe  there  is  any.  In  real¬ 
ity,  the  great  objedlion  againft  draining  is  the  charge  ; 
which,  it  is  commonly  reckoned,  will  amount  to  much 
more  than  would  purchafe  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
ground :  for  an  acre  of  this  laft,  in  moft  parts  of  Ireland, 
is  not  worth  above  4*.  per  annum ,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  purchafe  ;  fo  that  three  pounds  will  buy  an  acre 
of  good  land  :  and  it  is  very  doubtful  with  moft,  whe¬ 
ther  that  film  will  reduce  a  bog :  this  reafoning 
pafies  current,  and  is  the  great  impediment  of  this 
work. 

I  o  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  quaking-bogs,  though  land  be 
ever  fo  cheap,  never  fail  to  be  worth  draining  :  one 
trench  will  drain  many  acres  ;  and  when  dry,  it 
is  generally  meadow,  or  the  beft  grazing  ground. 
Again,  the  bounds  ol  a  red-bog  never  fail  to  be  worth 
the  draining  ;  being  done  by  one  deep  trench  drawn 
round  the  bog.  By  this,  cattle  are  kept  out  of  the  bo p, 
and  the  bounds  turned  into  meadow.  —  Add,  that  even 
red-bogs  might  be  made  fit  for  grazing  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  by  a  proper  conduit 
in  the  digging  of  trenches,  particularly  defcribed  by  Mr. 
King,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  170.  p.  948.  See  alfo  FL  330. 
p.  305  ;  and  N°  314./  p.  59.  Plott’s  Hift.  Oxf.  chap.  ix. 
§  81,  &c. 

In  rufhy  grounds,  the  fprings  are  commonly  found  to  lie 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  furface,  when  any  thing  of 
ftoninefs  or  finall  gravel  is  to  be  found,  and  fometimes 
confiderably  lower  in  a  hungry  gravel  ;  but  it  is  always 
lower  in  boggy  ground  than  in  rufhy,  and  is  deep,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weight  of  earth  that  pens  it  in.  The  beft 
way  is  to  begin  the  drains  at  the  loweft  place,  and  fo 
carry  it  in  towards  the  lpring-head,  where  there  muft  be 
made  fuch  trenches,  either  round  or  crofs  the  bog,  as 
ftiall  be  found  neceflary  to  the  draining  of  it  tho¬ 
roughly. 

It  it  be  neceflary  to  make  fuch  large  and  deep  drains,  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  cattle’s  falling  into  them,  they 
may  be  filled  up  with  ftones  or  brick-batts,  and  thefe  co¬ 
vered  with  boards,  and  the  turf  laid  over  them.  The 
cavities  among  the  ftones  will  give  pafiage  to  the  water, 
and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done. 


It 
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It  is  a  common  practice  to  make  a  bank  with  the  earth 
dug  out  of  the  trench,  laying  it  on  the  fide;  but  this  is 
extremely  wrong.  If  the  trench  be  final!,  the  earth  dug 
out  of  it  fhould  be  carried  away  in  wheel-barrows  ;  and 
if  large,  it  fhould  be  fpread  upon  the  lowed  places  of  the 
bog,  where  there  is  rdom  for  it. 

Another  excellent  method  is  to  make  the  trenches  about 
a  yard  deep,  and  two  feet  wide,  laying  at  the  bottom  of 
them  green  black-thorn  bufhes,  and  over  thefe  a  ftratum 
of  large  and  round  flones,  or  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  cannot 
lie  clofe  ;  over  thefe  lay  another  ftratum  of  thorn-bufhes, 

■  and  then  place  a  quantity  of  draw,  to  keep  the  dirt  from 
falling  in  and  filling  them  iip.  By  this  means  the  trench 
will  be  kept  open,  which  otherwife  will  naturally  fwell, 
and  fill  up  of  itfelf. 

Bog,  moving  or  migrating.  It  hefe  foft  maffes  of  earth  have 
been  fometimcs  known  to  move  out  of  their  place.  An 
inftance  of  this  there  was  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1697 . 
about  Chaileville  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  There 
was  heard  for  fome  time  a  noife  under  ground  like  that 
of  thunder  at  a  great  diftance,  or  almoft  fpent ;  and 
foon  after  this  the  earth  of  a  large  bo%  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  began  to  move,  and  a  hill  or  fifing  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  it  flood  no  longer  above  the  level  of  the  reft, 
but  funk  flat. 

T  he  bog  not  only  moved  itfelf,  but  moved  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  pafture  -lands,  though  feparated  by  a  large  and 
deep  ditch  ;  the  motion  continued  a  coniiderable  time, 
and  the  furface  of  the  moving  earth  rofe  into  a  fort  of 
waves,  but  without  breaking  up  or  burfting  any  where. 
The  pafture-latid  rofe  very  high,  and  was  carried  on  in 
the  fame  motion  till  it  reftcd  upon  a  neighbouring  mea¬ 
dow,  the  whole  furface  of  which  it  covered,  remaining 
fixteen  feet  deep  upon  its  furface.  The  whole  quantity 
of  the  bog  was  torn  from  its  former  feat,  and  left  great 
gaps  in  the  earth  where  it  had  joined,  which  threw  up 
foul  w'ater,  and  very  ftinking  vapours.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°233. 

All  the  country  came  in  to  fee  fo  ftrange  a  fight  at  this, 
for  it  continued  moving  a  long  time  ;  but  few  guefled  the 
true  caufe  of  it,  which  was  this  :  a  more  than  ordinary 
wet  fpring  oCcafioned  the  rifing  of  the  bog  to  a  great 
height  in  one  part,  and  thence  propagated  itfelf  though 
the  whole  bog  ;  fo  that  the  hill  in  the  midft  was  under¬ 
mined,  and  naturally  funk  flat ;  this  and  the  more  than 
ordinary  weight  of  this  large  bog  preffing  upon  the  ad¬ 
joining  pafture -land,  forced  up  its  foundations,  which 
were  only  a  loofe  fand.  This  was  pufhed  on  fideways, 
where  there  was  a  defeent  from  the  bog ,  and  at  length 
having  given  the  bog  more  room,  all  was  quiet  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  ftate.  The  bog  was  more  than  forty  acres 
of  ground. 

Bog -bean,  fee  Bog  Bean. 

BoG-berry,  fee  W HORTLE-^rrry. 

Bog -wood,  fee  Wood  fubterraneous » 

BOGA,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a  fifii  caught 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fold  at  Naples  and  Medina, 
calied  among  authors  boops.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the 

SpARUS. 

BOGOMILI,  or  BogarmiTjT,  a  fed!  fprung  from  the 
Manichees,  or  rather  from  the  Maflalians,  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  whofe  chief,  Bafil,  was 
burnt  alive  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus. 

Du-Cange  derives  the  name  from  two  words  in  the  Bul¬ 
garian  language ;  Bog,  JDcus,  and  mi  hi,  mifercre ,  have 
mercy. 

The  Bogomili  denied  the  Trinity  ;  maintaining  that  God 
had  a  human  form  ;  that  the  world  was  created  by  evil 
angels  ;  and  that  it  was  the  archangel  Gabriel  that  be¬ 
came  incarnate.  They  rejected  the  books  of  Mofes,  and 
only  admitted  feven  books  of  feripture ;  they  maintain¬ 
ed  the  Lord’s  prayer  to  be  the  only  eucharift  ;  that  the 
baptifm  of  the  Catholics  was  only  that  of  St.  John,  and 
theirs  that  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  that  all  thofe  of  their 
fedt  conceived  the  Word,  or  Logos ,  as  much  as  the 
Virgin,  denying  the  reality  of  Chrift’s  body.  Laft- 
ly,  that  there  was  no  other  refurredtion  but  repent¬ 
ance. 

BOHEA,  fee  Tea. 

BOHEMIAN  Brethren ,  is  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  the  proteftants  of  Bohemia. 

Lafitius  has  a  treatife  De  Geftis  Fratrum  Bohemicorum. 
Camerarius  has  alfo  given  the  hiftory  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren ,  from  whom  ecelefiaftical  hiftorians  have  derived 
a  large  train  of  lefts,  as  the  Huftites,  Adamites,  Taborites, 
Calixtins,  &c. 

Bohemian  chatterer,  in  Ornithology,  a  bird  that  vifits  this 
ill  and  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxii.  N°  20.  p.  315.  an.  1772. 

It  is  alfo  called  ampklis,  garrulu?,  and  roller. 

BOJA,  in  Antiquity,  a  collar  or  chain  fattened  about  the 
necks  of  criminals,  to  prevent  their  efcape. 
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The  word  is  alfo  written  boga,  bodia,  and  baga. 

oOICININGA,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  by  which  the  Brafiliafis 
call  riie  rattle-snake. 

B^BGUACU,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 
called  alfo  iiboia,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  cobra  de  veado •> 
This  is  the  largeft  of  all  ferpent?,  growing  to  twenty- four 
feet  long  and  more,  and  preying  on  large  animals.  It  is 
very  thick  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  fmaller  both  at 
the  head  and  tail.  It  is  of  a  very  beautiful  variegated 
colour.  Down  the  middle  of  the  'back  runs  a  chain  of 
black  (pots,  a  hand  s  breadth  diftant  from  one  another, 
each  having  a  (pot  of  white  in  its  middle  ;  and  below 
thefe  are  two  other  rows  of  fmaller  black  fpots  towards 
the  belly,  it  has  in  each  jaw  two  rows  of  verv  (harp 
teeth,  white  as  pearl.  Its  head  is  very  broad,  over  the 
eyes  it  riles  in  two  protuberances  ;  and  in  fome  of  this 
fpecies  there  ate  two  claws,  like  thofe  of  birds,  behind 
the  anus,  towards  the  tail. 

This  is  a  very  terrible  creature,  and  will  feize  on  a  man, 
and  eitner  lies  in  ambufh  in  thickets  or  on  the  branches 
of  large  trees,  from  which  it  throws  itfelf  on  its  prey. 
It  has  no  venom  in  its  bite  j  and  its  flefh  is  eaten,  and 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

I  his  ferpent  is  common  in  the  Brafils.  Authors  give 
furptifing  accounts  of  its  fize  :  Borritius  preferved  the 
(kin  of  one  which  himfelf  had  killed,  which  was  twelve 
.  yards  long  ;  and  relates,  that  there  was  once  a  ferpent  of 
this  kind  killed  in  Java,  which  was  thirteen  yards  and  a 
half  long,  and  had,  when  killed,  a  boar  in  its  belly. 
And  De  Laet  relates,  that  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  there 
are  fome  of  them  fo  large,  that  they  will  fwallow  a  ftag 
whole,  horns  and  all.  1  he  natives  and  the  Hollanders 
make  them  a  part  of  their  food. 

BOIL,  or  b  uruncle,  in  Medicine,  is  a  fmall  refilling  tu 
mor,  with  inflammation,  rednefs,  and  great  pain,  arifing 
in  the  membrana  adipofa  under  the  (kin.  As  there  is  no 
part  of  the  body  free  from  being  the  fubj.dt  of  this  tumor, 
fo  the  whole  body  is  fometimes  fo  miferably  infefted 
with  them,  that  the  patient  knows  not  how  to  ftir,  or  on 
what  part  to  lie.  Young  infants  and  adults  are  equally 
liable  to  this  diforder  :  and  though  in  adults  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  great  danger  in  it,  yet  it  fometimes  happens, 
when  they  are  very  numerous  in  tender  infants,  that  they 
not  only  excite  violent  pains,  reftleftnels,  and  toffings, 
with  great  weaknefs,  convulfions,  and  epilepfies,  but  death 
itfelf  fometimes  follows  them. 

ft  he  principal  caufe  of  boils,  is  a  too  glutinous  and  in- 
fpiflated  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  the  cure  of  them  princi¬ 
pally  depends  upon  the  reftoring  the  blood  to  its  due 
confidence  and  proper  circulation.  People  who  are  very 
fubjedt  to  thefe  tumors,  fhould  bleed  and  take  purlin0- 
medicines  at  proper  intervals,  and  drink  plentifully  of 
warm  and  weak  liquors,  abftaining  from  wine,  ftron°- 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  from  the  ufe  of  tobacco. 

When  the  diforder  is  recent  or  not  habitual,  external  re¬ 
medies  alone  are  fufficient  for  the  cure  :  honey  mixed  to 
a  proper  (harpnefs  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  is  a  very  good  ex¬ 
ternal  app'ication.  The  touching  the  boil  with  fpirit  of 
vitriol  alone,  is  often  alfo  of  great  fervice  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  the  dilcutient  plafters  are  to  be  applied,  as  the  dia¬ 
chylon,  fpermaceti,  and  foap-plafter.  If  thefe  applica¬ 
tions,  however,  do  not  prove  fuccefsful  in  the  difperfing 
a  boil,  the  only  method  to  be  taken,  is  that  of  bringing 
it  to  fuppuration.  This,  however,  in  fome  cafes  is  no  eafy 
ta(k,  but  the  tumor  remains  fometimes  very  hard  and 
troublefome,  even  after  a  proper  treatment  of  manv 
weeks,  and  fometimes  the  humour  that  occafions  it  be’- 
comes  fo  acrimonious,  by  its  long  tenfion,  and  great  in- 
fpiflation,  that  it  produces  ulcers,  which  grow  gradually 
worfe  and  worfe,  till  at  length  they  end  in  incurable  fij- 
tulce.  To  promote  and  quicken  the  fuppuration,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  found  of  great  fervice  to  apply  plafters  of  dia¬ 
chylon  with  the  gums,  and  of  honey  and  flour  mixed, 
and  made  to  a  proper  confidence ;  and  where  thefe  prove 
infufficient,  maturating  cataplafms  are  to  be  applied,  and 
very  frequently  repeated.  When  the  boil  is  lufficiently 
maturated  by  one  or  other  means,  which  will  be  known 
from  the  foftnefs  and  yellovvnefs  of  its  head,  it  muft  be 
opened  by  incifion  ;  and  when  the  matter  it  contained  is 
difeharged,  the  ulcer  muft  be  daily  cleanfed,  till  perfedtly 
freed  from  all  malignity,  and  then  healed  with  the  vulne¬ 
rary  balfams. 

When  infants  which  fuck  are  affl idled  with  boils,  the  pro¬ 
per  method  is,  to  give  cooling  medicines  and  purges  to 
the  nurfe,  and  enjoin  her  a  due  regimen  in  diet ;  and 
the  infant  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  got  to  take  fome 
gentle  laxative,  and  the  abforbent  powders,  as  thofe  of 
crab’s-eyes  and  the  like,  to  allay  the  acrimony  of  its 
juices. 

Boils,  gum,  fee  Gum. 

BOILED,  or  Boyled  Jilks,  thofe  which  have  been  put, 
while  in  the  balls,  into  hot  water,  to  make  them  wind  the 
better.  In 
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In  which  fenfe,  Wiled  fill  ftands  oppofed  to  raw. 

BOILER,  or  Boyle*,  a  large  copper  veflel,  wherein  things 
are  expofed  over  the  fire  to  be  boned.  ^  .. 

The  boiler  in  the  alum-works  is  a  veflel,  in  which  the  li- 
quor  is  evaporated  to  a  confidence,  and  is  made  of  lead. 
The  general  fize  is  about  eight  feet  fquare,  and  they 
contain  about  twelve  tuns  each. 

They  make  them  in  this  manner :  firft,  they  lay  long 
pieces  of  caft-iron,  twelve  inches  fquare,  as  long  as  the 
breadth  of  the  boiler,  and  at  about  twelve  inches  diftance 
from  one  another.  Thefe  are  placed  twenty-four  inches 
above  the  furface  of  the  fire.  On  thefe  many  bars  or 
iron  they  lay,  crofs-wife,  the  common  flat  bars  of  iron, 
ns  clofe  as  they  can  lie  together,  and  then  make  up  tne 
fides  with  brick-work.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of 
this  boiler  is  laid  a  trough  of  lead,  wherein  they  put  at 
firft  about  a  hundred  pound  weight  of  the  rock.  I  hey 
ufe  Newcaftle  coals  in  the  boiling;  and  if  they  find 
the  liquor  not  ftrong  enough,  they  add  more  ot  the  ioc<s. 
at  times,  as  it  boils.  Phil,  i  ranf.  N  142. 

The  boiler  for  making  colours,  &c.  muft  be  made  of  pew- 
ter;  becaufe  iron  and  copper  will  be  corroded  by  the  ia- 
line  fubftances  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure  of  them. 

BOILERY,  or  Boilary,  in  the  Salt  Works,  denotes  a 
falt-houfe,  pit,  or  other  place,  where  salt  is  made.  _ 

BOILING,  or  Boyling,  ebullition,  in  Phy/ics ,  the  agita-  . 
tion  of  a  fluid  body,  arifing  from  the  application  of  hre, 

&c.  I 

The  phenomenon  of  boiling  may  be  thus  accounted  for  :  the  j 
minute  particles  of  the  fuel  being  detached  from  each  1 
other,  and  impelled  in  orbem,  with  a  great  velocity  (i.  e. 
being  converted  into  fire),  pafs  the  pores  of  the  contain¬ 
ing  veflel,  and  mix  with  the  liquid.  By  the  refiftance 
they  here  meet  withal,  their  motion  is  deftroyed  ;  i.  e.  ! 
they  communicate  it  wholly  to  the  quiefeent  water :  : 
hence  arifes,  at  firft  a  fmall  inteftine  motion  in  the  wa-  ; 
ter,  and  from  the  continued  adtion  of  the  firft  caufe,  the 
effect  is  increafed,  and  the  motion  of  the  water  conti¬ 
nually  accelerated  :  fo  that  the  water  by  degrees,  be-  ; 
comes  lenfibly  agitated.  But  now  the  particles  of  the 
fire  ftriking  on  thofe  in  the  lower  furface  of  the  water, 
will  not  only  give  them  an  impulfe  upwards,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  < equilibrium ,  but  will  likewile  render  them 
fpecifically  lighter  than  before,  fo  as  to  determine  them 
to  afeend  according  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium  ;  and  this, 
either  by  inflating  them  into  little  veficles,  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  water  around  them  ;  or  by  break¬ 
ing  and  feparating  the  little  fpherules  of  water,  and  fo 
increafing  the  ratio  of  their  furface  to  their  folid  content. 
There  will  therefore  be  a  conftant  flux  of  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel  to  the  top,  and  confequently  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  flux  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  i.  e.  the  up¬ 
per  and  under  water  will  change  places  ;  and  hence  we 
have  the  reafon  of  that  phenomenon ,  of  the  water’s  being 
hot  at  top  fooner  than  at  bottom. 

Again,  an  intenfe  heat  will  diminifh  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  water,  fo  as  not  only  to  make  it  mount  in  water,  but 
alfo  in  air  ;  whence  arife  the  phenomena  of  vapour  and 
fmoak  ;  though  the  air  inclofed  in  the  interftices  of  the 
water  muft  be  allowed  a  good  ftiare  in  this  appearance  : 
for  that  air  being  dilated,  and  its  fpring  {Lengthened  by 
the  adtion  of  the  fire,  breaks  its  prifon,  and  afeends 
through  the  water  into  the  air  ;  carrying  with  it  fome  of 
the  contiguous  fpherules  of  water,  fo  many  as  (hall  hang 
in  its  villi ,  or  can  adhere  immediately  to  it. 

The  particles  of  air  in  the  feveral  interftices  of  the  fluid 
mafs  thus  expanded,  and  moving  upwards,  will  meet  and 
coalefce  in  their  paifage  ;  by  which  means  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  water  will  be  heaved  up,  and  let  fall  again  al¬ 
ternately,  as  the  air  rifes  up,  and  again  paffes  from  the 
water  :  for  the  air,  after  coalition,  though  it  may  buoy 
up  a  great  heap  of  water,  by  its  elafticity  while  in  the 
water  ;  yet  cannot  carry  it  up,  together  with  itfelf,  into 
the  atmofphere  ;  fince,  when  once  got  free  from  the  up¬ 
per  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel,  it  will  unbend  it¬ 
felf  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and  fo  its  fprings  and  force  will 
become  juft  equal  to  that  of  the  common  unheated  air. 
Add  to  this,  that  were  the  fpring  and  motion  ot  the  air 
fufficient  to  carry  up  the  water  with  it,  yet  it  would  not 
have  that  eftedt ;  but  the  water  would  run  off  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  air ;  all  except  fo  much  as  fhould  be  ei¬ 
ther  entangled  in  its  villi,  or  immediately  adhere  to  its 
furface  by  attraction  :  and  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the 
principal  phenomenon  of  boiling,  viz.  the  fluctuating  of  the 
furface  of  the  water.  Boiling  water  difpofes  it  to  freeze 
more  readily.  See  Water. 

We  generally  annex  the  idea  of  a  certain  very  great  de¬ 
cree  of  heat  to  the  boiling  of  liquids  ;  but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  a  connection  of  nature’s  making,  but  of  our 
own.  It  is  reported  by  many,  that  a  veflel  of  tar  being 
fet  over  the  fire  till  it  boils ,  a  perfon  may,  while  it  is 
boiling,  put  his  hand  into  it  without  any  injury  ;  and  that 
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the  artificers  who  ufe  and  prepare  this  commodity,  know 
this  property  of  it  fo  well,  that  they  ufually  tak  tne  Iku rn 
from  their  pots  off  it,  while  boiling ,  with  their  lia&cd 
hands. 

Water,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  when  exhaufted, 
will  boil  without  any  great  heat.  The  receiver  lhould 
for  this  experiment,  be  one  part  full  of  water,  and  three 
empty :  in  this  cafe,  the  flame  of  a  candle  being  placed 
under  the  veil'd,  the  water  will  boil  violently,  while  the 
glafs  itfelf  is  fcarce  warm  ;  and  when  the  water  has  been 
thus  kept  boiling  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  glafs  win 
fcarce  be  any  thing  the  hotter  for  it.  When  the  candle 
is  taken  away,  the  water  will  ftill  continue  a  great  while 
boiling  ;  and  when  it  ceafes  firft,  will  renew  itfelf  again 
from  time  to  time  to  a  very  gieat  ebullition.  Ali  the 
bubbles  that  rife  out  of  the  water  on  this  occafion,  tlo  not 
raife  the  mercury  in  a  gage  to  any  feniible  height. 

Spirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner,  boils  much  fooner  in 
vacuo  than  the  water,  and  in  this  ftate  will  raife  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  gage  to  an  inch  higher  than  its  tonner  ftand- 
ard.  If  the  receiver  containing  it  in  this  'boiling  ftate,  be 
plunged  into  cold  water,  the  liquor  inftead  of  becoming 
calm,  boils  more  ftrongly  than  before.  It  might  be  fup- 
pofed  than  this  phenomenon  was  owing  to  a  penjlajis ;  but 
we  have  more  grounds  to  fay  it  came  trom  hence,  that  the 
vapours  of  the  fpirit  were  more  condenfed,  and  fo  made 
the  receiver  more  empty,  which  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
f p  1  ri t  of  wine  boil ,  though  it  were  not  hot,  as  liquors 
ufually  do  when  put  into  the  engine,  and  the  air  exhaufted. 
In  all  thefe,  and  many  other  cafes,  boiling  is  induced  with¬ 
out  that  heat,  which  is  fuppoLd  a  neceilary  concomitant 
of  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  122. 

Alabaster,  in  boiling ,  will  fwell  a  fixth  or  eighth  part 
above  the  top  of  the  pot. 

Different  fluids  require  different  degrees  of  heat  to  make 
them  boil.  Dr.  Freinu  gives  a  table  of  the  different  times 
required  to  make  feveral  fluids  boil  by  the  fame  heat. 
Water,  when  once  brought  to  boil,  is  not  lufceptible 
of  any  farther  degree  of  heat,  however  the  fire  be  in¬ 
creafed  :  but  this  differs  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  purity  of  the  water. 

Boiling  ofjilk  with  foap,  is  the  firft  preparation  in  order  to 
dying  it.  Thread' is  alfo  boiled  in  a  ftrong  lixivium  of 
alhes,  to  prepare  it  for  dying. 

Boiling  isaifo  a  part  of  the  procefs  of  bleaching  warp 
linen. 

Boiling  to  death ,  caldariis  decoquere,  in  the  Middle  Age,  a 
kind  of  punifhment  inflidted  on  falfe  coiners,  thieves,  and 
fome  other  criminals. 

This  punifhment  was  inflidred  on  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  murder  by  poifon,  22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  29-  but  this 
act  was  repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI.  cap.  12. 

Boiling  is  alfo  a  method  of  trying  or  allaying  the  goodnefs 
or  fallenefs  of  a  colour  or  a  dye,  by  boiling  the  ftuft  in 
water  with  certain  drugs,  different  according  to  the  kind 
or  quality  of  the  colour,  to  try  whether  or  no  it  will  dif  — 
charge,  and  give  a  tindture  to  the  water. 

With  this  intention,  red  crimfon  filks  are  boiled  with 
alum,  and  fcarlets  with  foap,  in  quantity  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  filk. 

Boiling  waters ,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Spring,  and 
Water. 

BOIOBA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  found 
in  America,  and  called  by  the  Portuguefe  cobra  de  verd . 
It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man’s  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very  beautiful  and 
fhining  green.  Its  mouth  is  very  large,  and  its  tongue 
black.  It  loves  to  be  about  houfes,  and  never  injures 
any  creature  unlefs  provoked  or  hurt ;  but  it  will  then 
bite,  and  its  poifon  is  very  fatal.  1  he  natives  take,  as  a 
remedy  againft  its  poifon,  the  root  caa-apia  bruifed, 
and  taken  in  water.  , 

BIOQUIRA,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  the  natives  of 
fome  parts  of  America  call  the  rattle-snake. 
BOITIAPO,  in  Zoology,  is  a  ferpent  of  Braid,  called 
by  the  Portuguefe  cobra  de  cipo.  It  is  feven  or  eight 
feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  round  and  pointed 
toward  the  tail,  like  a  lhoe-maker’s  awl.  It  is  covered 
with  fine, ‘and  as  it  were,  triangular  feales  ;  and  is  of 
an  olive  colour,  and  jellowifh.  it  lives  upon  irogs, 
&c.  and  its  bite  is  dangerous,  like  that  of  many  other 
ferpents. 

Its  flefh  might  be  as  effcdfually  ufed  as  that  of  the  viper, 
for  purifying  the  bloody  and  as  an  alexiphannic. 
BOLBONACH,  in  Botany.  See  Honesty. 

BOLE,  in  Medicine,  is  applied  to  feveral  kinds  of  earths 
that  enter  fome  of  the  Galenical  compofitions. 

Boles  arc  native  foflile  earths,  ufually  fomewhat  undluous  ; 
fo  that  when  mixed  up  with  water,  they  may  be  wrought 
into  a  pafte  ;  but  are  not  foluble  either  by  water  or  fire  : 
fuch  are  argill,  or  white  clay,  axungia  ta  re,  or  axung-a 
tune,  cimolia ,  filler’s  earth,  bales  white  and  Armenian, 
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the  Chian,  Eretrian,  Lemnian,  arid  Maltefe  eartHs,  ruddle, 
Samian,  Silefian,  Toccavian,  Bohemian,  French,  and  all 
the  iealed  earths.  But  there  are  others  of  a  dryer  and  leaner 
kind  as  chalk,  ochre,  and  marie. 

The  boles  are  flightly  duftile  but  not  vifcidj  nor  do  they 
burn  to  fuch  a  ftony  fubftance  as  the  clays,  which  are  the 
diftinguifbing  characfteftics  between  the  holes  and  the 
clays.  Mr.  Da  Cofta  diftributes  them,  according  to  their 
colour,  into  the  white,  the  afh-coloured,  the  red,  the  yel¬ 
low,  the  brown,  and  the  green  ;  and  he  again  fubdivides 
each  fort  into  fuch  as  areT  not  adled  upon  by' acids  and 
the  alkaline  boles. 

The  chief  medicinal  ufes  of  boles  are  as  aftringents  to  flop 
bleedings.  They  are  generally  hurtful  in  fevers,  especially 
epidemical  ones,  and  externally  in  the  hemorrhoids,  he. 

Bole  earths  feem  divifible  into  two  fpecies,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  tenacious  ;  in  which  view  loam  and 
clay  may  reprefent  them  alb  Even  thefe  two  feem  only  I 
to  differ  in  rclpedt  of  the  finenefs  or  coarfenefs  of  their 
component  parts,  which  renders  them  more  or  lefs  tena¬ 
cious,  clinging,  Or  adhefive.  To  make  a  true  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  this  kind  of  earth,  the  following  expe¬ 
riment  may  be  ufefuh 

Common  loam  was  mixed  into  a  mafs  with  water,  and 
then  dried  ;  to  fhew  that,  compared  with  clay,  it  would 
eafily  break,  crumble,  and  fall  to  powder  ;  but  beating 
fome  loam  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  mixing  it  well  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  clung  like  clay  ;  and  when  dried  adhered  more 
tenacioufly  than  before. 

This  fhews  that,  not  only  loam  and  clay,  or  all  the  bolar 
earths,  are  nearly  the  fame  thing,  when  their  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  or  gravelly  and  fandy  matters,  are  reduced 
to  the  fame  degree  of  finenefs  ;  but  alfo  fupplies  us  with 
a  plain  and  fimple  rule  for  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  pottery,  and  the  imitation  of  China  ware  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  certain  curious  boles  may  afford  very  delicate  mat¬ 
ters  for  pottery  wares  }  and  even  of  various  colours  not 
lefs  curious  than  the  white:  nor  is  it  altogether  clear, 
why  that  colour  alone  fhould  be  made  the  chief  bafis  of 
this  art.  The  rule  is,  to  grind  or  beat  the  earths  em¬ 
ployed,  to  an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  porcelane  has  been  imitated  in  Europe  by  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  other  earths,  exceedingly  fine  ground,  mixed 
into  a  pafte  with  water,  and  properly  baked  and  burnt. 
Maries,  or  boles ,  alfo  afford  a  fit  matter  for  the  making 
of  crucibles,  retorts,  he.  They  likewife  ferve  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  difeontinuation  and  divifion  of  certain  falts,  and 
other  materials  that  would  otherwife  rife,  and  boll  over 
in  the  operation.  Thefe  are,  therefore,  employed  in  the 
•Jiff illation  of  nitre,  turpentine,  wax,  he. 

They  contribute  likewife  more  materially,  more  inti¬ 
mately,  and  eflentially  as  to  quantity,  in  the  fixation  of 
certain  bodies  in  chemiftry  ;  as  of  oils  for  example,  of 
common  fulphur,  and  even  of  mercury:  tor  which,  fee  I 
Becher’s  firft  Supplement  to  his  Phyfica  Subterranea. 
There  are  chiefly  two  forts  of  bole  ufed  in  medicine  ;  the 
Armenian  and  the  common. 

Bole  Armoniac ,  or  the  Armenian  Bole  is  a  foft,  friable, 
fatty  earth,  ufually  of  a  pale  red  colour  ;  though  there 
are  two  other  kinds,  a  yellow  and  a  white.  They  are  a.l  I 
eafily  pulverized,  and  adhere  to  the  tongue.  j 

This,  populary,  though  corruptly,  called  in  Englifh  bole 
Armoniac ,  is  called  by  the  naturalifts,  Armenia  terra ,  of 
Armenian  clay. 

The  true  hiftory  of  this  fubftance,  is  this:  there  are  three 
kinds  of  it  ;  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red,  which 
have  been  all  in  repute  in  different  ages  of  medicine,  but 
of  which  the  laft  only  is  now  thought  of.  The  firft  or 
white  BOLE  Armenlc  was  in  ufe  very  early  in  the  world, 
though  under  a  different  name,  the  ancients  calling  it 
the  white  Eretrian  earth.  This  was  ufed  in  the  times 
of  Diofcorides.  The  fecond  or  yellow  was  introduced  by 
Galen,  and  given  in  the  great  plague  at  Rome  in  his 
time.  The  third  or  red  kind  is  the  bole  Armenlc  of  Avi¬ 
cenna  ;  which  we  alfo  pretend  at  this  time  tg  ufe  ;  but 
very  little  of  it  is  to  be  found  genuine  among  us. 

The  white  eole  Armenlc ,  called  white  Eretrian  earth  by 
Diofcorides,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  grey  earth  of  die 
fame  place,  which  was  recommended  as  a  noble  aftringent 
and  fudorific,  and  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  alkaline  quality,  is  a  fine,  foft,  and  pure  earth,  mode¬ 
rately  heavy,  and  of  a  clofe  compact  texture,  of  a  clear, 
bright-white  colour,  adhering  firmly  to  the  tongue,  in- 
fipid  to  the  tafte,  and  melting,  hike  butter,  in  the  mouth. 
It  burns  to  a  ftony  hardnefs  without  changing  colour, 
and  mak£i  no  effervefcence  with  acid  menftrua  This 
feems,  of  all  foffile  fubftances,  to  approach  the  neareft  to 
the  nature,  of  pure  earth.  This  bole  was  in  high  efteem 
among  the  Greek  and  Roman  painters  :  it  is  now  dug  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Armenia ;  but  is  found  in  no  great 
plenty,  there  being  only  one  Jlratum  known  of  it,  and 
that  not  very  thick.  It  is  now  chiefly  fupplied  from 
Norway,  ana  places  nearer  of  accefs. 
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This  is  efteemed  a  fildorific,  and  by  fome  aftringent  ;  blit 
without  foundation  j  for,  as  it  appears  from  Neumann’s 
experiments,  that  it  differs  from  the  two  other  kinds,  in 
containing  no  irony  matters;  it  muft  want  alfo  their 
aftringency  ;  and  from  the  lame  experiments  it  appears, 
that  it  can  be  no  more  abforbent  than  the  other  boles 
and  juft  as  little  pretence  have  any  of  them  all  to  the  an- 
tipeftilential  and  alexipharrnic  qualities,  for  which  they 
have  been  celebrated i  See  an  ac'count  of  their  exami¬ 
nation,  both'  by  acids  and  diftillation,  in  Neumann’S 
Works,  p.  ?.2,  h  feq. 

Some  have  a  method  of  recovering  the  luftre  of  pearls, 
efpecially  the  Scotch  ones,  by  warming  them  a  little 
over  the  fire,  and  rubbing  them  with  powdered  white 
BOLE;  NeUmann. 

The  yellow  bole  of  Armenia ,  cr  the  BOLE  Armin  e  bf  Ga¬ 
len,  is  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  earth,  of  a  clofe  com¬ 
pact  texture,  naturally  of  a  finooth  furface,  and  very 
hard.  It  is  heavier  than  any  other  of  the  yellow  earths; 
and  is  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  is  readily  diffufible  in 
water,  and  remains  long  fufpended  in  it,  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  melts  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a 
very  manifeftly  aftringent  tafte.  It  ferments  very  brilkly 
with  acid  menftrua ,  and  does  not  become  fed  on  burning. 
There  have  been  many  difputes  about  the  place  whence 
this  excellent  drug  was  brought :  Aetius  will  have  it  to  be 
from  the  mountain  Bagonofa  in  Armenia  ;  Cardan,  only 
from  the  ifland  of  Samos  ;  and  others,  from  other  places  ; 
but  it  is  found  to  this  day  in  Armenia,  to  the  north-eaft 
of  Erzeron,  in  vaft  abundance.  It  feems  the  moll  va¬ 
luable  of  all  the  medicinal  earths.  Experience  proves  it 
to  be  a  very  noble  aftringent.  Many  authors  extol  it 
highly  as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharrnic  ;  and  Galen  re¬ 
ports  of  it,  that  it  often  fuddenly  cured  the  plague,  and 
that  thofe  whom  it  did  not  cure,  were  relieved  by  no 
other  medicines.  It  would  be  extremely  worth  while  to 
encourage  the  ufe  of  this  drug,  as  it  inav  be  had  in  any 
quantities  ;  for  much  of  it  is  carried  to  Germany  every 
year,  and  lometimes  a  little  of  it  is  brought  to  us  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  our  druggifts  not  being  ufed  to  a  yel¬ 
low  bole  Armenlc ,  fell  it  under  the  name  of  bole  of  Blots. 
The  red  bole  of  Armenia ,  or  bole  Armenlc  of  Avicenna* 
and  of  moft  authors  fince  his  time,  is  the  hardeft  of  all 
the  earths  of  this  kind.  It  is  Very  pure  and  fine,  and  in 
colour  is  of  a  ftrong,  but  fomewhat  yellowifh  red,  much 
approaching  to  that  of  faffron  in  the  cake.  It  is  of  a 
furface  the  leaft  frnooth  and  gloffy  of  all  the  boles.  It 
ftains  the  fingers  in  handling,  and  is  not  readily  diffufibk 
in  water.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  melts  rea¬ 
dily  in  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a  very  manifeftly  aftringent 
tafte.  It  does  not  ferment  With  acids,  and  becomes  harder 
and  of  a  brighter  coloiir  in  burning.  Thefe  arc  the  feveral 
characters  by  which  the  Armenian  boles  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  earths  of  the  fame  colours.  This 
laft  fpecies  is  what  we  now  pretend  to  ule.  It  is  found 
in  vaft  plenty  in  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Armenia,  and 
is  fometimes  uled  in  Germany,  but  fcarce  ever  feen  in 
England.  What  is  called  bole  Armenlc  in  our  {hops  be¬ 
ing  no  other  than  a  bad  compofition  of  no  better  ma¬ 
terials  than  common  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  an  ochre 
known  among  painters  by  the  name  of  Spanifh  brown. 
Bole,  Armenian ,  is  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  he.  Some  alfo  give  it  an  alexipharrnic  virtue, 
efficacious  in  peftilential  diieafes  ;  but  its  ufe,  in  this  in¬ 
tention,  is  at  beft  dubious;  See  above. 

The  Germans  for  the  Armenian  BOLE,  ufe  that  of  Tockay, 
in  Upper  Hungary,  which  Crato  holds  preferable  to  it. 
The  French  ufe  a  like  clay,  found  in  divers  provinces  of 
that  kingdom  ;  and  the  Englifh,  FULLERS-£WfAr 
Bole,  common.  This  is  a  ponderous  brittle  earth,  of  a  co¬ 
lour  between  yellow  and  red,  of  an  aftringent  tafte,  and 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  France.  It  has  the  fame  vir¬ 
tues  with  the  former,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 
As  both  thefe  boles  are  frequently  mixed  with  fand  and 
grit,  the  apothecaries  prepare  them  in  the  following 
|  manner.  They  diffolve  them  in  water  ;  and  after  the 
fand  is  fubfided,  they  pour  the  turbid  folution  into  an- 
I  other  Vefi’el,  where  it  remains  till  the  water  is  clear  ;  be¬ 
ing  poured  off,  the  fediment  is  dried  in  little  cakes,  and 
kept  for  ufe.  , 

They  may  be  preferibed  fo  be  taken  inwardly,-  cither 
alone,  or  mixed  with  the  fealed  earths. 

Bole  of  the  Levant  is  a  medicinal  earth  brought  from  the 
Levant,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature;  and  having  the  fame 
ufes  with  the  bole  Armoniac. 

I  Bole  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree  j  a.nd 
hence  holing  trees  are  thofe  whofe  heads  and  branches 
are  cut  off; 

I  Bole#  Bolus  Blefenjist  See  Blesensis.  . 

1  Bole,-  Bohcmic ,  Bolus  Bohemica ,  is  a  medicinal  ear.n  dug  in 
1  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  whofe  name  it  bears.  It  is  a 
pure  and  fine  bole,  of  a  denfe  and  compact  texture,  ot  a 
yellowifh  pale  ted  colour,  with  fome  yellowifh  veins, 
J  £  Q  heavy,' 
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heavy,  of  a  fmooth  fhining  furface  ;  it  eafily  breaks  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers,  does  not  readily  melt  in  the  mouth, 
leaves  no  grit  when  melted,  and  is  of  an  aftringent  tafte. 
It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  and  in  the  fire  acquires 
little  h'ardnefs  without  change  of  colour.  In  the  Ger 
man.  practice  it  is  ufed  for  haemorrhages,  &c.  andefteem 
e'd  ter  poffefs  ari  alexiph'armic  virtue. 

Bole^  Bolus  Etrufca ,  the  fame  with  Etrusca  terra. 

Bole,-  Bolus  Gbltbergenjis ,  the  fame  with  terra  Goltbitr- 
gensis.' 

Bole,  Bolus  Lemma ,  the  fame  with  Lemn’ian  earth , 
Bole,  Bolus  Livonica ,  the  fame  with  the  Livonica  terra. 
Bole,  Bolus  Lujitanica.  See  LusItanica. 

Bole,  Bolus  Noccriana ,  the  fame  with  Noceriana  terra. 
Bole,  Bolus  Verntat  See  Ve’neta  bolus.  See  alfo  Terra-, 
and  the  references  under  that  article. 

Bole  of  Virginia,  Bolus  Virginiana.  See  Virginian  A. 
BOLENI/E,  or  Bolte,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given 
by  ancient  writers  to  a  fort  of  ftone  of  a  roirndifh  figure 
and  marked  with  feveral  ridges  and  lines.-  They  are 
fuppolcd  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  called  b-rontije  and 
ombrive,  both  being  imagined  to  fall  from  the  clouds  in- 
time  of  thunder-ftorms  ;  but  they  are  really  no  other 
than  a  common  fpecies  of  ech'initas. 

BOLETO  Lichen,  a  name  given  by  M.  Juffieu  to  a plant, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  morcillc  and  of  the 
liverwort ,  and  which  he  has  accurately  def'eribed'  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  1728. 

The  whole  plant  has  the  iinell  of  the  Common  mufhroom, 
and,  when  young,  has  a  vifeous  liquid  contained  under 
the  foldings  of  its  head,  which  finally,  when  the  plant  is 
arrived  at  maturity,  dries  into  the  form  of  an  extremely 
fubtle  yellow  powder,,  which  is  the  feed. 

BOLPG  US,  in  Botany ,  a  word  ufed  by  Linnaeus  to  exprefs 
a  genus  of  funguses,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  crypto- 
gamia,  ufually  comprehended  by  authors  under  the  name 
of  agartcs,  though  very  different  from  them.  The 
agarics  and  boleti  are  both  horizontal  mufhrooms  ; 
that  is,  they  have  no  pedicle,  but  grow  to  trees,  &c.  by 
their  fide  ;  but  the  firfl  are  lamellated  underneath,  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  mufhrooms  ;  the  boleti  are  all 
porous  underneath. 

The  fpecies  of  boletus ,  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort 
are  feven. 

The  boletus  is  a  kind  of  wood-mufhroom,  almoft  round, 
of  a  white  colour,  fpotted  with  yellow  and  brown  marks  ; 
by  fome  naturalifts  called  fungus  nemorum. 

1  lie  boletus  is  the  moft  exquifite  fo  all  the  FUNGUs-kind. 
The  Roman  epicures  were  particularly  fond  of  it.  Nero 
ufed  to  call  it  the  food  of  the  gods.  The  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius  is  faid  to  have  been  poifoned  with  a  medicated  bo¬ 
letus ,  given  him  by  his  wife. 

BOLIN  I  HOS,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name  given  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  fome  of  the  other  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  mo- 
nobs  of  /Elian,  that  is,  the  bonasus. 

BOLLANDISTS,  \i\Literary  Hijlory,  a  denomination  given 
to  certain  Jefuits  of  Antwerp,  who  have  been  a  confi- 
derable  time  employed  in  colic-fling  the  lives  and  ads  of 
the  faints. — Thus  called  from  F.  Bollandus,  one  of  the 
firfl  and  chief  of  the  afTociation. 

BOLLARDS,  large  polls  fet  in  the  ground  on  each  fide  a 
dock.  On  docking  or  undocking  fhips,  large  blocks  are 
lafhed  to  them  ;  and  through  thefe  blocks  are  reeved  the 
tranfporting.  haufers  to  be  brought  to  the  capflans. 

BOLL! TO,  in  the  Glafs  Works,  u  name  by  which  the  Ita¬ 
lians  called  a  fea-green  colour  or  artificial  cryftal. 

T  o  prepare  this  colour  you  mud  have  in  the  furnace  a 
pot  filled  with  forty  pounds  of  good  cryftal,  firft  care¬ 
fully  fkimmed,  boiled,  and  purified,  without  any  man- 
ganefe  ;  you  muft  then  have  twelve  ounces  of  the  pow- 
.  der  of  final!  leaves  of  copper,  thrice  calcined,  half  an 
ounce  of  zaffer  in  powder  ;  mix  them  together,  and  put 
them  at  four  times  into  the  pot,  that  they  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  mix  with  the  glafs  ;  ftirring  them  well  at  each  time 
of  putting  in  the  powder,  left  they  Ihould  fwell  too 
much  and  run  over. 

BOLLOS,  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  ingots  or  bars  of  filver  procured  there  from  the  ore 
by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  and  the  ufe  of  aqua  fortis. 
BOLOGNA -bottles.  See  Unannealed  bottles. 
BOLOGNIAN  Jlone.  See  Bononian. 

BOLS  I  ER,  among  Surgeons ,  a  foft  yielding  fubftancc  ei¬ 
ther  laid  under  the  head  or  a  broken  limb. 

Bolster  is  alfo  uled  for  a  fluffing;,  intending  to  fill  out  or 
raife  a  flat,'  finking,  or  hollow  part. 

In  which  fenfe  boljlers  are  contrived  for  crooked,  bunched, 
ana  other  diftorted  backs,  fhoulders,  &c. 

Bolsters  of  a  fuddle ,  in  the  Manege ,  thofe  parts  which 
are  raffed  on  the  bows,  both  before  and  behind,  to  reft 
the  rider’s  thighs,  and  keep  him  in  a  pofture  of  with- 
ftanding  the  diforders  which  the  horfe  may  occafion. 
Common  faddles  have  no  boljlers  behind,  or  even  before. 
Bolstep.s,  in  Sea  Language ,  fmall  cufhions  or  bags,  filled 
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with  tarred  canvafs,  and  laid  between  the  collars  of  the 
flays,  and  the  edge  of  fome  piece  of  wood  on  which 
they  lie;  they  are  defigned  to  preferve  the  flays  from 
being  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  malls,  as  the  fhip 
rocks  at  fea.  r 

BOLT,  in  Building ,  an  iron  faftening  for  a  door,  moved 
with  the  hand,  and  catching  in  a  ftaple  or  notch  made 
to  receive  it. 

Bolts  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds  plate ,  round ,  and  fbri un¬ 
bolts.  Jt  * 

Bolt  of  a  lock  is  the  piece  of  iron  which,  entering  the  fta¬ 
ple,  fallen's  the  door  ;  being  the  part  which  is  moved 
b  -ckwards  and  forwards  by  turning  the  key. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts  ;  one  fhuts  of  itfelf  by  onlv 
putting -to  the  door,  and  is  called  a  J'pring-bolt ;  the  other, 
which  only  moves  when  the  key  opens  or  lhuts  it,  is 
called  a  dormant- BOLT. 

Bolt  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  iron1  pin,  having  a  round  head 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  kev-hole  or  flit,  wherein 
to  put  a  pin  or  faftening,  ferving  to  make  fail  the  bar  of 
a  door,  window-fhutter,  or  the  like. 

This  is  more  particularly  called  a  round  bolt,  or  win- 
dJw-tio  LT. 

Bolts,  in  Gunnery,  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  thofe  which  «-0 
betwixt  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage  to  ftren°then  the  tran- 
foms  arc  called  tranfom- bolts.  The  large  iron  bolts  or 
knobs  cn-  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage,  keep  the  band- 
fpike  from  Hiding,  when  it  is  poifing  up  the  breech  of 
the  piece.  The*  two  ftiorts  bolts  that  being  put  one  in 
each  end  pf  an  Eng-lifh  mortar -carriage,  ferve  to  traverfe 
her,  are  called  traverfe- bolts.  The  bolts  that  go  through 
the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  arid,  by  the  help  of  quoins, 
keep  her  fixed  at  the  elevation  "given  her,  are  called 
bracket-bolts.  And  the  four  bolts  that  fallen  the  bracket 
or  cheeks  of  a  mortar  to  the  bed,  are  called  bed-bolts. 
Bolts,  in  Carpentry ,  denote  pieces  of  wood  cleft  with. 

wedges,  in  order  to  be  fplit  into  laths. 

Bolts,  or  iron  pins,  in  a  fhip,.  are  of  feveral  forts,  fre¬ 
quently  dillinguifhed  according  to  the  places  where  they 
are  ufed  ;  as ,  chain-bolts,  bolts  for  carriages, &ic.  ring -bolts 
ferving  for  the  bringing- to  of  the  planks,  &c.  drive-bolt L 
ufed  to  drive  out  others  ;  fet- bolts ,  employed  for  forckw 
the  planks,  and  other  works,  and  bringing  them  dole  to 
one  another  ;  rag-bolts,  on  each  fide  full  of  jags  or  baibs  - 
to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes  ;  clench-bolts 
thofe  which  are  clenched  or  faftened  at  the  ends  where 
they  come  through  ;  fore-bck-bolts,  made  like  locks  with 
an  eye  at  each  end,  whereunto  a  fore-lock  of  iron  is 
driven  to  prevent  flarting  out ;  fend,  or  fender-bolts,, mate 
with  long  and-  thick  heads,  flruck  into  the  outermoft 
bends  or  wales  of  a  fhip,  to  lave  her  fides  from  bruiles 
and  hurts. 

Bolt  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  meafure  er  certain  quantity  of  can¬ 
vas,  amounting  to  twenty-eight  ells. 

Bolt  ol  folk  or  fluff  denotes  a  long,  narrow  piece,  of  in¬ 
definite  iueaftire. 

Bolt,  peafe,  in  Effex,  denotes  the  peafe-flraw,  when  the 
grain  is  thrafhed  out  of  it. 

Bolt,  thunder.  See  Thunder -bolt. 

Bolt -rope,  in  Sea  Language,  is  that  to  which  the  edges  or 
fkirts  of  the  fails  are  fewed,  to  ftrengthen  and  prevent 
them  from  rending. 

BOLTED  flour,  that  which  has  paffed  through  the  bol¬ 
ter.  a 

BOLTEL,  in  Building,  any  prominence  or  jutting  out,  as 
of  a  piece  of  t.mber,  end  of  a  beam,  or  the  tike  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  the  naked  of  the  wall. 

BOLTERS,  or  Boulters,  a  kind  bf  fieves  for  meal  hnv 
mg  the  buttons  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or  even  wire 
r  he  word Teems  derived  from  the  German, bcutal,  a  /level 
whence  alfo  beutelen,  to  bolt.  J 

The  bakers  ufe  bolters,  which  are  worked  bv  the  hand  • 
millers  have  a  large  fort,  wrought  by  the  motion  of  the 
mill. 

BOLT-HEAD,  the  fame  as  matrass  ;  a  veil'd  ufed  bv 
the-  chemifts.  3 

BOLTING,  or  Boulting,  the  ad  of  feperating  the  flour 
from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a  fieve  or  bolter. 

Bolting -cloth,  or  Bolter -cloth,  fometimes  alfo  called 
bultmg-cloth ,  denotes  a  linen  or  hair-cloth  for  fiftino  of 
meal  or  flour.  s 

Boltinc-™///,  a  verfatile  engine  for  fifting  with  more  eafe 

and  expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is  called  the 
bolter. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting,  among  Sportfmcn,.  fignifies  rouf- 
mg  or  diflodging  a  coney  from  its  refting  place. 

They  fay  to  bolt  a  coney,  Jlart  a  hare,  route  a  buck,  &c. 
Bolting,  a  method  of  pleading,  or  arguing,  in  ufe  in 
the  inns  of  court  ;  inferior  to  mooting.  The  cafe  is  ar¬ 
gued  firfl  by  three  ftudents,  then  by  two  barrifters  •  1 
Jcnior  fitting  judge.  7  5  3 

The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bolt,  a  ho  ufe  ;  hecaufe 
.done  privately  within  doors,  for  inftrudion. 
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BOLUC  bajfr ,  in  the  Turkijh  Affairs,  denotes  the  chief  of 
a  company,  or  a  captain  who  has  the  command  ot  an 
hundred  janizaries. 

BOLUS,  in  Me  l  cine ,  an  extemporaneous  ferttt  of  remedy*, 
of  a  foft  conliftence,  fomewhat  more  fo  than  that  ot  an 
eleStary,  and  of  the  quantity  of  one  dofe,  or  morfel,  to 
be  f wallowed  down  ;  contrived  principally  for  the  fake 
or  fuch  a"  have  an  averlion  to  potable  medicines  :  .  as  alio 
for  the  better  conveyance  of  certain  preparations  oi 
mercury,  antimony,  &c.  which  by  their  weight  would 
fink  to  the  botcom  of  the  glafs,  were  they  given  in 
draughts. 

There  arc  bolufes  of  various  kinds,  made  with  eledfaries, 
confections,  confcrves,  pulps,  powders,  falts,  oils,  el- 
fences,  extracts,  fyrups,  &c.  foine  ot  which  ingredients 
mutt  always  have  folidity  or  drynels  enough  to  give  a 
conliftence  to  thofe  that  are  liquid. 

BoluJcs  are  chiefly  denominated  from  their  intentions,  as 
emetic  bolufes ,  purgative  bolufes ,  aftringent,  anodyne,  an¬ 
ti-febrile,  alexipharmic,  6c c.  bolufes. 

The  choice  of  the  proper  ingredients  for  a  bolus  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  following  coniiderations  :  a  due  cchehon, 
i’oftnefs,  and  equable  mixture,  are  eil'entially  necefl'ary  to 
a  bolus ;  for  this  reafon,  dry  fubftances  mult  be  put  to  li¬ 
quid  ones,  and  liquid  ones  to  dry,  to  produce  the  proper 
coniftenee ;  but  the  thicker  ele&aries,  conferves,  and 
robs,  are  themfclves  naturally  in  form  of  a  bolus. 

Acrid  fubftances,  and  fuch  as  are  offenfive  either  to  the 
fmell  or  tafte,  or  arc  of  a  very  vifcid  nature,  are  much 
more  properly  exhibited  in  form  of  bolujes  than  of  pow¬ 
ders  ;  fmee  their  offenfive  qualities  are  by  this  means 
concealed.  The  draftic  purges,  and  mercurial  prepara- 
rations  are  therefore  very  properly  given  in  bolufes. 

Balfams,  and  other  fuch  liquid  fubftances,  are  beft  mixed 
into  a  bolus  with  fugar,  becaufe  it  not  only  is  the  means 
of  their  going  down  eaiily,  but  it  affifts  their  diflolution 
in  the  ftomach.  T  he  alkaline,  Axed  aiid  volatile  falts, 
and  all  other  fubftances  which  foon  become  liquid,  are 
very  improperly  made  ingredients  in  bolufes  which  are  to 
ftand  any  time  ;  Ance  they  fpoil  the  form  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  and  lofe  their  own  virtues  ;  and  for  the  fame  rea¬ 
fon,  fuch  fubftances  as  will  ferment  when  brought  toge¬ 
ther  are  very  improper  for  bolufes  unlefs  they  are  to  be 
fwallowed  as  foon  as  made  up.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  the  number  of  ingredients  in  a  bolus  fhould  never 
exceed  three,  or  at  the  moft  four. 

The  number  of  bolufes  made  up  at  once  ought  only  to  be 
one,  or  at  the  utmoft  two;  but  the  apothecaries  have 
got  an  almoft  univerfal  cultom  at  prefent  of  fending  in 
four  at  a  time  ;  by  which  means,  the  laft  which  are  taken, 
are  ufuallv  too  hard  to  be  fwallowed,  and  often  have  loft 
all  their  virtues. 

It  is  the  common  cuftom  to  wrap  up  bolufes  in  leaf-gold, 
or  in  a  wafer  ;  but  fome  choole  neither  of  thefe,  but  will 
diffolve  them  in  fome  liquor  before  they  are  taken.  The 
A  gnat  u  re  on  each  bolus  is  to  exprefs  its  nature  and  defign, 
the  liquor  to  be  taken  with,  or  after  it,  and  the  regimen 
to  be  ufed ;  and  it  is  highly  neceftary  to  give  a  conve¬ 
nient  liquor  after  fome  of  them,  if  we  fufpedt  they  are 
made  of  ingredients  which  will  not  eafily  diffolve  in  the 
ftomach  :  and  this  caution  is  to  be  regarded  principally 
in  thofe  of  the  terebinthinous  and  other  balfamic  kinds. 
Bolufes  are  a  form  of  medicines  almoft  univerfally  uleful. 
All  we  have  to  conftder  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  them  is 
whether  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  fwallow  a  folid 
morfel  or  not ;  and  from  hence  it  is  eafily  inferred,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  given  in  quinfies,  or  in  ulcers  of  the 
fauces  ;  apoplexies,  epileplies,  and  fyncopes,  alfo  render 
them  very  improper. 

BOM,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  ferpent,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  noife,  which  is  like  the  found  of  the 
word  ufed  as  its  name.  It  grows  to  a  vaft  ftze,  and  is 
perfectly  harmlefs,  never  hurting  any  one. 

BOMARIN,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  hip¬ 
popotamus ,  or  river-horfe. 

BOMB,  in  the  Military  Art ,  a  hollow  iron-ball,  or  (hell. 
Ailed  with  gun-powder,  and  furniftied  with  a  vent  for  a 
fufee,  or  wooden  tube,  ftllbd  with  combuftible  matter ; 
to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar. 

The  word  bomb  comes  from  the  Latin  bombus ,  crepitus ,  or 
fibilus  am  .'  by  reafon  of  the  noife  it  makes. 

The  method  of  preparing  a  bomb  is  as  follows :  a  hollow 
iron  ?lobe  AB  (Tab.  Gunnery ,  fig.  4  &  S)i  is  caft  P^tty 
thick,  having  a  round  aperture  A,  by  which  it  may  be 
Ailed  and  lighted ;  and  circular  anfie  C,  D,  of  hammered 
iron  Axed  in  the  mould  when  they  are  caft,  lor  the  com¬ 
modious  putting  it  into  the  mortar.  In  France  the  han¬ 
dles  are  caft  iron. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  make  the  lower  part  of  the  bomb  the 
thickeft,  that  it  may  fall  on  that  fide,  and  never  on  the 
fufee,  and  that  it  may  alfo  better  refill  the  impreflion  of  the 
powder  by  which  it  is  difeharged  from  the  mortar ;  but 
M.  Muller  thinks  that  neither  of  thefe  confiderations  is 
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is  of  any  great  importance,  and  recommends  rather  to  make 
them  every  where  equally  thick,  becaufe  they  would  thu 
burft  into  a  greater  number  of  pieces.  Artillery,  p.  15I. 
in  his  fyftem,  &c.  vol.  v.  ' 

"I  o  prove  whether  it  be  ftaunch,  after  heating  it  red-hot 
on  the  coals,  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  fo  that  it  may  cool 
gently .  for  lince  Arc  dilates  iron,  if  there  be  any  hidden 
chinks  or  perforations,  they  will  be  thus  opened  and  en¬ 
larged  }  and  the  rather,  becaufe  of  the  fpring  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  air,  continually  adding  from  within.  This  done; 
the  cavity  cf  the  globe  is  Ailed  with  hot  water,  and  the 
aperture  well  flopped,  and  the  outer  furface  wafhed  with 
cold  water  and  foap ;  fo  that  if  there  be  the  fmalleft  leak, 
the  air,  rarefted  by  the  heat;  will  now  perlpire,  and  form 
bubbles  on  the  furface. 

11  no  defedt  be  thus  found  on  the  globe;  its  cavity  is 
Ailed  with  whole  gun-powder ;  the  moft  proper  quantity 
bf  powder  is  probably  two  thirds  of  the  weight  which 
would  All  the  cavity.  A  little  fpace  or  liberty  is  left, 
that  when  a  fufee  or  wooden  tube  a ,  r,  of  the  Agure  of  a 
truncated  cone,  is  driven  through  the  aperture,  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick  lime,  afties,  brick- 
duft,  and  fteel-Alings  ;  worked  together  in  a  glutinous 
water ;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch;  two  of  colophony,  one 
of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax  ;  the  powder  may  not  be 
bruiled.  This  tube  is  Ailed  with  a  combuftible  matter, 
made  of  two  ounces  of  nitre;  one  of  ftilphur,  and  three 
Of  gun-powder-duft  well  rammed. 

This  fufee  is  fet  on  fire,  burns  flovvly  till  it  reach  the  gun¬ 
powder,  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfting  the  fhell  to 
pieces  with  incredible  violence  ;  whence  the  ufe  of  bombs 
in  befieging  towns. 

Special  care,  however;  muft  be  taken,  that  the  fusee  be 
fo  proportioned,  as  that  the  gun-powder  do  not  take  Are 
before  the  fhell  arrives  at  the  deftined  place  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet 
clammy  thread. 

The  fufees  are  driven  into  the  ftiell  fo  as  that  only  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  comes  out  beyond  the  fufee-hole  ;  and 
then  the  fhell  is  faid  to  be  Axed;  They  are  charged  long 
before  there  is  occaAon  to  ufe  them ;  and  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  compofition  with  which  they  are  Ailed,  the  two 
ends  are  covered  with  a  compofition  of  tallow,  mixed  ei¬ 
ther  with  pitch  or  bees-wSx.  When  the  fufee  is  to  be 
put  into  the  fhell,  the  little  end  is  opened  or  cut  off but 
the  great  end  is  never  opened  till  the  mortar  is  to  be  Ared. 
Bombs  being  made  of  different  magnitudes,  it  may  be 
proper  to  exhibit  fome  of  their  dimenAons ;  as  in  the 
following  table. 


Diam.  of 

Thicknefs 

Diam.  of 

Qiian.  of 

Weight 

Bomb. 

of  Metal. 

Apert. 

Gunpow. 

of  Bomb. 

17,  In.  10 

2  In. 

2.  10 

,20 

"481b. 

4901b. 

1 1  8 

1 

,18 

,16 

15 

130 

8 

0,  10 

D3 

,10 

4 

40 

Others  make  the  thicknefs  of  the  bomb  4  or  or  of 
the  whole  diameter ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  aperture 


or  f  of  the  fame. 


Mr.  Muller  gives  the  following  proportions,  from  the  13 
inch  bombs  now  commonly  ufed,  and  obferves  that  they 
may  be  eafily  adjufted  to  any  other  callibre  in  making  the 
diameter  of  the  Ihell  to  30,  as  any  part  expreffed  by  inches, 
to  the  fame  part  expreffed  in  parts  of  the  diameter  divided 
into  30  equal  parts. 


Diameter  of  the  bore  —  — 

Diameter  of  the  fhell  —  — 

Diameter  of  the  hollow  fphere  — 

't'hicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  fufee  hole 
Thicknefs  at  the  oppoAte  part  — 

Diameter  at  the  fufee -hole  —  — - 

Weight  of  the  fhell  unloaded,  — 

Weight  of  the  powder  contained  in  the  fhell 


30 

29.5 

21 

3-5 

5 

4 

d 

11. 7 
d 

236.5 


N.  B.  The  letter  d  denotes  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bore. 

Bombs  only  differ  from  Granados,  in  that  the  latter  are 
much  lels ;  and  inftead  of  mortars  are  thrown  out  of 
the  hand. 

Bombs  may  be  ufed  without  mortar-pieces,  as  was  done 
by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  the  ditch,  rolling  down  bombs  upon 
them  along  a  plank  fet  Hoping  toward  their  works, 
with  ledges  on  the  Adcs  to  keep  the  bomb  right  forwards. 
They  are  fometimes  alfo  buried  under  ground  to  blow 
up.  See  Caison. 

M.  Blondel,  who  has  wrote  on  the  art  of  throwing  bombsy 
obferves  that  the  firft  bombs  were  thofe  thrown  into  the 
city  of  Watchtendonch,  in  Guelderland,  in  1588,  though 
others  pretend  they  were  in  ufe  a  century  before,  viz.  at 

the 
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the  liege  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1 495-  But  they 
came  not  into  common  ufe  before  the  year  1634,  and 
then  only  in  the  Dutch  and  Spanilh  armies.  One 
Malthas,  an  Englilh  engineer,  is  faid  to  have  firft  car¬ 
ried  them  into  France,  where  they  were  put  in  ufe  at  the 
fiege  of  Collioufe,  in  1642. 

The  art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a  branch  of  gunnery, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  projectiles,  and  the  laws 
and  quantities  of  gun-powder. 

Meff.  Blondell,  Guifnee,  de  Refions,  de  la  Hire,  and 
others,  have  written  exprefly  on  the  art  of  throwing  bombs. 

Bomb -battery.  See  Battery. 

Bomb -chejl,  *s  a  kind  of  cheft  filled  ufuallv  with  bombs,  fome- 
times  only  with  gun-powder,  placed  under  ground,  to  te.ir 
and  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  with  thofe  who  Band  on  it. 
Bomb-chcjis  were  formerly  much  ufed  to  drive  enemies 
from  a  poll  they  had  l'eized,  or  were  about  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of :  they  were  fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  faucijfiec 
fattened  at  one  end,  but  they  are  now  much  difufed. 

Bomb,  water.  See  Water -bomb. 

Bom  11-vcfiels,  which  are  finall  (hips  formed  for  throwing  bombs 
into  a  fortrefs,  are  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  M.  Reyneau, 
and  to  have  been  firll  ufed  at  the  bombardment  of  Al¬ 
giers,  Till  then,  it  had  been  judged  impracticable  to 
bombard  a  place  from  the  fea.  See  Ketch. 

BOAdBARD,  Bombarda,  a  piece  of  artillery  anciently  in 
ufe,  exceedingly  fhort  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  large 
mouth,  by  fome  alfo  called  baftlifk,  by  the  Duth  donderbujs. 
Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  Lombard ,  as 
fuppofing  this  piece  firft  ufed  in  Lombardy.  Du-Cange, 
after  Voffius,  derives,  it  from  bombus  and  ardco  ;  Me¬ 
nage,  from  the  German  bombarden ,  the  plural  of  bomber , 
balifta.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  Germans  knew  any 
luch  word.  It  is  no  unufual  thing  with  Menage,  and 
many  other  etymologifts,  to  give  derivations  from  words 
of  their  own  making. 

There  were  fome  of  thefe  pieces  faid  to  have  carried  balls 
of  300  pounds  weight ;  Froiiliirt  mentions  one  of  fifty 
feet  long.  To  load  them,  they  made  ufe  of  cranes,  &c. 
The  bombard  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  ufe  before  the 
invention  of  cannon. 

Bombards  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  metal, 
nor  charged  with  gun-powder.  They  were  rather  a  fort 
of  baliftee  for  throwing  ftones,  and  were  played  with  ropes. 

BOMBARDIER,  an  engineer,  or  perfon,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  take  care  of  the  firing  and  throwing.Tvwta  out  of 
mortars.  —  He  firft  drives  the  fufee,  then  fixes  the  fhell, 
points,  loads,  and  fires. 

Bombardier,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the 
jnfeift  called  euprestis  ;  the  wings  of  which  are  irr- 
clol’ed  in  a  kind  of  cafe  to  cover  or  wrap  them  up.  It 
keeps  itfelf  concealed  among  the  ftones,  and  feems  to 
make  little  ufe  of  its  wings  ;  it  moves  by  a  fort  of  jump, 
and  when  touched  makes  a  noife  refembling  the  dif- 
charge  of  a  mufket  in  miniature,  during  which,  a  blue 
fmoke  may  be  feen  to  proceed  from  its  anus.  It  may  be 
made  at  any  time  to  play  off  its  little  artillery,  by  fcratch- 
ing  its  back  with  a  needle.  Rolander,  who  firft  made 
thefe  obfervations  upon  if,  fays  it  can  give  twenty  dif- 
charges  lucceffively.  A  bladder  placed  near  the  anus  is 
the  arfenal  whence  it  derives  its  ftore,  and  this  provifion 
and  furniture  afford  its  chief  defence  againft  an  enemy  j 
although  the  fmoke  emitted  feems  to  be  altogether  inof- 
fenfive,  excepting  it  be  by  caufing  a  fright,  or  concealing 
its  courf'e. 

BOMBARDING,  the  art  or  aft  of  attacking  a  city  or  for¬ 
trefs,  by  throwing  bombs  into  it,  in  order  to  ruin  or  fet 
on  fire  the  houfes  and  magazines,  and  do  other  mifehiefs. 
Bombarding  is  not  reckoned  the  moft  honourable  method 
of  making  war,  as  it  rather  tends  to  do  mifehief  to  the 
inhabitants  than  to  the  works. 

BOA1BASINE,  in  Commerce, zkuvl  of  filk-ftuffmanufaftured 
at  Milan,  and  thence  fent  into  France  and  other  countries. 
The  French  alio  ufe  the  word  hombafine  for  fluff  made  of 
cotton,  more  properly  called  dimity. 

BOiMBAST,  in  Rhetoric ,  denotes  a  style  too  high  and 
pompous  for  the  lubjeft  and  occafion  ;  or  a  certain  man¬ 
ner  of  elocution  and  aftion,  which  is  grand  when  fup- 
ported  by  dignity  in  the  fentiment,  and  force  in  the  ex- 
preffion,  but  never  fails  to  appear  ridiculous  where  the 
fentiment  is  mean,  and  the  expreflion  flat. 

BOMBAX,  in  Botany,  the  Jilk-cotton  tree,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants.  The  characters 
are,  that  the  flower  is  qinquefid  and  fpreading  ;  that  it 
hath  many  ftamina  which  are  the  length  of  the  petal  ; 
that  a  round  germen  is  fituated  in  the  centre  ;  and  that 
the  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  large,  oblong,  tur¬ 
binated  capfule,  having  five  cells  which  are  ligneous,  con¬ 
taining  many  roundifh  feeds,  wrapped  in  a  foft  down. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in  both 
the  Indies.' 

Thefe  plants  require  a  large  ftove,  where  they  may  have 
room  to  grow  ;  but  as  they  are  feveral  years  old  before 
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they  flower  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally, 
there  is  little  hope  of  their  producing  any  in  England. 
The  feed  is  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  which  is  of 
a  balfamic  nature,  ufed  in  coughs,  fhortnefs  of  breathy 
and  forenefs  of  the  lungs,  caufing  expectoration,  and 
freeing  them  from  tough  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  reftringent, 
and  good  to  ftop  fluxes  of  all  forts. 

BOMBINA,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  rana  belonging 
to  the  order  of  reptiles. 

BOMBUS,  in  Mujic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the  hands, 
imitating;  in  cadence  and  harmony,  the  buzzing  of  bees 
The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies  the  buz  or 
noife  of  bees,  gnats,  and  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  bombus  made  one  of  the  fpecies  of  applaufe 
ufed  by  the  ancient  auditories. 

Bombus,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  murmuring  noife,  as  of 
wind  breaking  out  of  a  Harrow  into  a  larger  cavity,  fre¬ 
quently  heard  in  the  thick  inteftines. 

'Fhe  bombus  heard  in  the  ears,  in  acute  difeafes,  is  laid 
down  by  Hippocrates  as  a  fign  of  death. 

BOMBYCINUM,  in  Ancient  Writers,  properly  denoted  a 
fpecies  of  filk,  brought  from  Aflyria  and  the  ifland  of  Cos. 
In  which  fenfe,  it  flood  diftinguifhed  from  sericum, 
another  fort  of  filk  brought  from  the  Indies. 

Bombycinum  velamentum.  See  Velamentum. 

BOMBYLIUS,  m  Natural  Hi fioryi  the  name  of  the  com' - 
moil  humble- bee,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
fpecies,  many  of  them  very  beautiful: 

Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Infefts,  mentions  no  lefs  than 
nineteen  fpecies,  all  wholly  different  from  one  another. 

In  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  it  is*a  genus  of  the  order  of  diptcra. 

BOA1B  Y LOPHAGES,  humble-bee  eater,  in  Natural  Hijlo- 
ry,  the  name  of  a  fly  of  the  tipula,'  or  father-long-'legs 
kind,  which  is  larger  and  ftronger  than  the  common 
kinds  ;  and  loving  honey,  without  knowing  how  to  ex¬ 
tract  it  from  the  flowers,  it  feizes  on  the  humble-bees,  and 
deftroys  them,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bag  of  honey  which 
they  contain.  It  is  of  a  blackifh  colour  in  the  body ;  its 
head  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  eyes  very  large  and  pro¬ 
minent.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  places. 

BOMBYLUS  teredo ,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  humble-bee,  which  eats  its  way  into  wood,  and 
there  makes  its  neft. 

BOMBYX,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fpecies  of  winged  infeft,  armed  with  a  fting 
in  the  manner  of  the  bees  and  wafps.  It  is  of  the  fhape 
of  a  wafp,  but  all  over  black  in  colour;  it  flings  very 
fevertly,  always  leaving  the  fting  in  the  wound.  It 
builds  its  neft  of  clay,  which  it  works  up  to  a  very  hard 
confiftence,  and  finally  faftens  to  a  Hone. 

Bombyx  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  silk -worm. 

Bomeyx,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  a  kind  of  inftrument,  which, 
in  Ariftotle’s  time,  was  made  of  a  reed,  calamus ,  and, 
by  reafon  of  its  length;  was  difficult  to  play  on.. 

The  word  feems  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  a  contrivance 
of  horn,  for  fhutting  and  opening  the  holes  of  wind  in- 
ftrumenfs. 

Bombyx,  in  the  Ancient  Naturalijis,  fignifies  indifferently 
either  filk  or  cotton. 

BOMONICA,  in  Antiquity,  at  appellation  given,  at  Sparta, 
to  the  children  who,  in  the  facrifkes  of  Diana,  ftrove 
who  ftiould  receive  the  greateft  number  of  ftripes  with 
rods,  which  they  fometimes  continued  to  do  the  whole 
day,  and  even,  as  Plutarch  relates,  to  death  itfelf. 

The  word  is  formed  from  |3a^of,  altar ,  and  vine,  vidlory  ; 
importing  as  muchas  viflor  ad aras,  or  conqueror  at  the  altars  . 

BON,  or  Ban,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  tree,  the  kernel  of  whofe  fruit  is  the  coffee.  The 
fruit  is,  by  the  fame  authors,  called  buna. 

Bon  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  yearly  feaft  celebrated  by  the  Ja- 
ponefe  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

BONA  jidcs,  or  Bona  fide ,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  things 
done  with  an  honeft  intention,  in  oppofition  to  thole 
done  with  a  defign  of  fraud  and  deceit,  faid  to  be  mala  fide.. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  grant,  a  conveyance,  bona  fide. 

In  many  cafes,  in  the  civil  law,  the  bona  fide  of  an  aftion 
excufes  the  want  of  fome  of  the  cuftomary  forms. 
Contrafls  bona  field,  among  Civilians,  ftand  eontradl- 
ftinguifhed  from  thofe  Jlrifti  juris ;  the  former  being 
gained  by  plain  honefty  and  confcience,*  which  fome¬ 
times  include  feveral  things  not  exprefly  mentioned ;  where¬ 
as  the  latter  are  reflrained  to  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  deed. 
A  buyer  bonec  fidci,  is  he  who  really  believed  the  thing 
to  belong  to  the  feller  at  the  time  when  he  purchnfed  it. 
A  poft'eflbr  bona.'  fidei,  is  he  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  a  thing 
belonging  to  another,  but  which  he  truly  believes  is  his 
own.  To  be  entitled' to  the  benefits  of  next  acceffion,  it 
is  requifite  the  perfons  have  poffefled  the  thing  bona  fide, 
or  really  thought  themfelves  the  proprietors. 
Prescription  cannot  arife  from  afts  done  mala  fide-, 
fince  what  was  unjuft  in  its  origin,  can  never  be  made 
juft  by  time  and  continuance. 

BoNjE  fidei  Ailions,  thole  wherein  for  farther  light,  the 
5  *■  judge 
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judije  might  take  cognizance  of  things  not  mentioned 

between  the  parties.  .  .  . , 

Bona  fide  Judgment, ,  that  wherein  the  parties  are  obliged 
to  pay  each  other  what  is  due  bona  fide,  i.  e.  jultly  and 
equitably  ;  and  the  judge  has  a  power  of  eftimatirig  what 
is  thus  due  to  the  adlor  or  plaintiff  ;  a  power  given  him 
by  the  formula  of  th  e  praetor,  viz.  Ex  fide  bona ,  vel  quan¬ 
tum  aequius  melius. 

Bona  gratia,  a  phraife  anciently  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  divorces, 
which  were  brought  amicably  about  for  'fome  jufr  reafon, 
with  the  confent  of  both  parties,  and  without  any  crime 
on  the  part  of  either,  as  in  cafe  of  old  age,  difeafe,  barien- 
nefs,  iponachifm,  captivity,  or  the  like. 

Bona  def until  ad  colligendum.  See  CoLLluENDUM. 

Bona  mebilia.  See  Mobilia. 

Bona  notabilia ,  in  Law.  Where  a  perfoh  dying  has  goods, 
or  good  debts,  ‘in  another  diocefe,  but  within  the  fame 
province,  befides  his  goods  in  the  diocefe  where  he  dies, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  at  lead  ;  he  is 
faid  to  have  bona  notabilia  :  in  which  cafe,  the  probate  of 
his  will,  Se c.  belongs  not  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe 
where  he  dies,  whole  jurifdiftion  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  diocefe,  but  to  the  archbifhop  of 

the  province.  .  r 

Though  if  a  perfoh  happens  to  die  in  another  dioceie 
than  that  wherein  he  lives,  on  a  journey  ;  what  he  hath 
about  him  above  the  value  of  five  pounds,  Sec.  fhall  not 
be  bona  notabilia. 

Bona  patria ,  a  jury  or  assise  of  countrymen,  or  good 
neighbours. 
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gitive  from  his  mafler,  might  be  drawn  again  to  his  fer- 
vitude  by  the  nofe  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  popular 
menace,  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDMAN,  bondus ,  in  the  Englijh  Law \  is  ufed  for  a 


villain,  or  tenant  in  Villen  age. 


Bona  peritura ,  perifhable  goods.  By  flat.  13  Ed.  I.  cap. 

4.  the  cargo  of  a  fhip  that  hath  been  caff  away  fhall  be 
kept  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  reftored  to  the  rightful 
owner  ;  but  if  the  goods  be  fucli  as  will  not  endure  fo 
long,  they  are  bona  peritura ,  which  the  iherift  is  allowed 
to  fell,  and  to  account  in  money  for  the  value. 

Bona  vacantia ,  goods  ;  fuch  as  royal  fifb,  fhipwrecks,  trea- 
fure-trove,  waifs,  and  eftrays,  in  which  no  one  can  claim  | 
a  property.  Thefe  goods,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by 
the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  firft  occupant  or  finder  ; 
but  in  the  modern  conftitutions  of  European  governments, 
they  are  annexed  to  the  fupreme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws 

of  the  ftate.  . 

Bonis  arrefiandis ,  ne  dijfipentur-.  See  Arrest  andis. 

Bonis,  non  amovendis,  a  writ  directed  to  the  fhenffs  of 
London,  Sec.  where  a  writ  of  error  is  brought,  to  charge 
them  that  the  perfon  againft  whom  judgment  is  obtained 
be  not  fuffered  to  remove  his  goods,  till  the  error  is  tried 

and  determined.  . 

Bonis,  Ecrris,  &  catallis  rehabendis  pofi  purgationcm.  bee 

TT*  ERRIS  • 

Jrrefta  fafto  fuper  Bonis  mcrcatorum.  See  ArrEsto. 
Bonorum  attachiamenta.  See  Attachiamenta. 

Summum  Bonum.  See  Summum.  . 

BONASIA,  in  Ornithology ,  afpecies  of  the  tetrao. 
BONASUS,  in  Zoelcsry ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  wild-ox 
of  the  fize  of  the  tame  kind  common  with  us,  but  ot  a 
thicker  body,  and  having  on  its  neck  a  mane  like  that  of 
a  horfe,  and  horns  very  lhort  and  crooked,  fo  as  to  be  ot 

no  ufe  to  him  in  fighting.  .  , 

When  he  is  urged,  he  is  able  to  throw  out  his  dung  a 
great  way,  and  it  is  then  of  a  hot  and  corrofive  nature, 
though  not  fo  at  other  times ;  and  this  is  the  method  of 
defending  himfelf :  a  thing  hardly  credible,  as  Mr.  Ray 
iuftly  obferves,  if  we  had  not  inftances  of  other  animals, 
which  poflefs  the  like  faculty.  See  Glam  a. 

BOND.  Bee  Counter-bond,  and  Obligation. 

Bond -tenants,  are  the  fame,  in  refpedl  to  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  with  copy-holders,  and  cufiomary -tenants. 
Blackftone’s  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

Bond,  in  Masonry  and  Brick-laying ,  is  when  bricks  or 
ftones  are,  as  it  were,  knit  and  intewoven ;  and  when 
they  fay,  make  good  bond,  they  mean  that  the  joints  ar® 
not  made  over,  or  upon  other  joints;  but  reach  at  leaft 
fix  inches,  both  within  the  wall  and  on  the  furfhee,  as 

the  art  of  building  requires.  . 

BONDAGE  properly  denotes  a  ftate  of  fervitude  or 

Bondage,  bondagium,  in  Englijh  Law  Writers,  the  fame 

Tenants  in  bondage  paid  heriots,  and  did  fealty  ;  they 
were  not  to  fell  trees  in  their  own  garden,  without  li¬ 
cence  of  the  lord.  , ,  ,  ,  „  ,, 

The  widow  of  a  tenant  in  bondage  held  her  huiband  s 

eftate,  quamdiu  vixerit  Jine  marito.  .  _ 

Bondage,  by  the  forelock ,  or  bondagium  per  antenores  ennes 
capitis,  was  when  a  freeman  renounced  his  liberty,  and 
became  Have  to  fome  great  man;  which  was  done  by 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  tore- 
head,  and  delivering  it  to  his  lord  ;  denoting,  that  he 
was  to  be  maintained  by  him  tor  the  future. 

Such  a  bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty,  or  were  fu- 
Vol.  I.  N°  44. 


The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bondmen  ;  one  called fiervi, 
who  were  thofe  either  bought  for  money*  taken  in  war, 
left  by  fucceffion,  cr  purchafed  by  fome  other  lawful 
acquilifion  ;  or  elfe  born  of  their  bondwomen,  and  called 
vernae.  Both  are  called  in  our  law  villains  in  grojs,  as 
being  immediately  bound  to  the  perfon  and  his  heirs. 

We  may  add  a  third  kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Juf- 
tinian,  called  adjeriptitii  glcbre,  or  agriccnjiti ;  who  were 
not  bound  to  the  perfon,  but  to  the  ground  or  place,  and 
followed  him  who  had  the  land.  Thefe,  in  our  law, 
are  called  villains  regardants ,  as  belonging  to  the  manor 
or  place. 

In  the  Englifh  as  well  as  Scottifh  laws',  thofe  called  by 
the  Romans  venue'-,  are  fometimes  alio  denominated 
nativi ,  as  being  born  on  the  land. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  bond,  fignifying  a 

fetter.  _ 

BONDUC,  in  Botany ,  the  name  given  by  Plunder  to  a 
genus  of  plants,  afterwards  chara&erifed  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  name  of  guilandina. 

BONDUCH,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  by  which 
many  authors  have  called  the  Molucca,  Mariao,  or 
Bezoar  nuts. 

BONE,  in  Anatomy ,  a  white  hard,  brittle,  infenfible  part 
of  the  BODY,  framed  for  the  defence  of  the  foft  parts, 
and  the  fupport  of  the  whole  fabric.  See  Body, 
Part,  Sec. 

Bones  are  divided  according  to  the  parts  wherein  they  are 
found,  into  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  feet;  the  thorax. 
Sec.  From  their  offices,  figures,  &c.  many  have  like- 
wife  proper  names,  as  the  os  facrum',  jugalc ,  lacrymale, 
ccccei  idix,  pubis.  Sec:  Spo'ngebus  bones,  of  a  fpongcoja , 
are  thofe  full  of  large  pores,  formed  like  honey-combs. 
Bones  have  their  vellels  and  circulating  fluids,  and,  in 
fhort,  the  fame  general  texture  which  other  parts  have  ; 
folidity,  and  the  ltronger  cohefion  of  parts,  are  the  only 
evident  diftingui filing  character  of  the  compofition  of 
bones.  Monro.  Med.  Eff.  Ed.  vol.  V.  art.  24. 

There  is  at  leaft  one  artery  for  each  bone ,  feveral  having 
more,  for  the  conveyance  and  fecretion  of  the  medullary 
matter.  After  the  ingrefs  of  the  artery  into  the  bone ,  it 
divides  into  a  number  of  branches,  which  are  diftributed 
quaqua  verfum  on  the  internal  membrane.  The  blood, 
which  remains  after  the  fecretion  of  the  marrow,  is  re¬ 
turned  by  proper  veins,  fome  of  which  pafs  out  of  the 
bone  either  at  the  fame  hole  whereby  the  artery  entered  it, 
or  very  near  it. 

I11  a  bone  we  confider  divers  things  ;  ^the  body,  which  is 
the  middle  or  greater  part,  called  by  Galen  diophyfis  ;  the 
heads,  which  ate  the  gteat  protuberances  at  the  ends  ; 
the  neck,  the  part  immediately  under  the  head;  Juper ci¬ 
lia,  the  extremities  of  the  fides  of  a  cavity  at  the  end  of 
a  bone  ;  ridges,  the  prominent;  falient  parts  in  the  length 
of  the  body  of  the  bone'. 

Some  cavities  are  formed  for  articulation,  called  eotyles 
and  glews,  which  contain  a  mucilaginous  humour,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  glands  of  that  name  ;  others,  not  fubfer- 
vient  to  articulation,  receive  different  names,  according 
to  their  figures  ;  fome  being  called  foramina,  or  holes  ; 
others,  fiofec,  or  trenches ;  others,  fulci,  or  furrows,  &.c« 
Heifter.  Comp.  Anat.  §  45,  Sec. 

Bones,  with  regard  to  their  forhl  and  ftni&ure,  may  be 


divided  into  flat  or  broad*  which  have  thin  folid  fides, 
and  a  thick  intermediate  fpongy  part;  ind  round; 
which  are  mote  hollow,  having  the  lolid  part  thicker 

and  ftronger.  ,  n 

Bones  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  their  confiftence* 

I.  Into  rocky,  ojja  petroja ,  which  are  hardeft  of  all  ;  as 
the  temple-bones,  thofe  of  the  ear,  the  thigh-bone,  tibia. 
Sec.  2.  Soft  bones ,  of  a  mollia  ;  as  the  ethmoidcs  vertebrae, 
carpus,  tarfus,  arid  the  epiphyfes.  3.  Solid  bones,  of d  fo¬ 
il  da,  thofe  without  any  cavities  ;  as  the  omoplata,  ijchion , 
the  teeth,  &c.  . 

The  bones,  in  refpedt  of  their  internal  ftfudture,  may  be 
divided  into  thofe  which  have  a  corifiderable  cavity  within, 
filled  with  marrow,  as  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  ; 
and  thofe  which  have  no  fuch  cavity,  or  marrow,  as 
the  bones  of  the  fcull  and  ribs,  Sec. 

Little  bones  are  denominated  osSicle^. 

The  bones  are  all  covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane; 
called  the  periofieum  ;  and  are  mod  of  them  hollow*  and 
filled  with  an  oily  fubftance  called  marrow . 

Dr.  Havers,  deferibing  the  texture  of  the  bones,  obferves, 
that  they  confift  of  lamellae ,  or  plates  lying  one  upon  an¬ 
other  ;  and  thofe,  again,  of  fibres  running  lengthwile, 
fome  to  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  others  not  lo  far  j 
but  none  of  them  terminating  there  in  diftinct  ends,  as 
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.  r“,  -  - - 3  are  there  more 

clofely  compacted  together,  and  fupport  one  another ; 

to  which  !t  may  be  added,  that  the  bone,  being  hollow, 
is  not  fo  eafily  broken,  as  it  it  had  been  folid,  and  fmaller  • 

f°/°f  two  t0Hn  of  e5ua?  lenSth>  and  of  equal  numbers 
of  fibres  the  ftrength  of  the  one  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
other,  will  be  as  their  diameters. 

The  bones  are  joined  and  connected  together  various 
ways,  according  to  the  various  purpofes  they  are  to 
ferve  :  fome  being  intended  for  motion,  others  for  reft 

and  the  fupport  of  the  incumbent  parts  only. _ That 

jointure  intended  for  motion,  is  called  diar'throsi- 
or  articulation  feparated ;  that  for  reft,  synarthrosis’ 
1  ’ 


tliey  feem  to  do ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  continued  tranf- 
verlely,  and  as  it  were  arched  :  the  fibres  of  one  fide 
meeting  and  uniting^  with  thofe  of  the  other  ;  and  this 
at  eacn  extiemity.  So  that  the  fibres  are  a  continuation 
ot  each  Other ;  though  not  in  the  fame  uniform  order, 
but  in  very  long  ellipfes  ;  not  all  of  a  length,  however, 
but  in  each  plate  (Sorter  and  fhorter  than  in  another. 

I  hefe  lamella,  or  plates,  are  differently  difpofed,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  bones  ;  v.  gr.  in  thofe  that  have  a  large  cavitv, 
they  are  contiguous  on  each  fide,  and  very  clofely 
unite  i,  m  thole  again,  whofe  cavities  are  fmall,  or 
which  are  altogether  fpongeous  within,  many  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  lamina  are  placed  at  a  diftance'  from  each  other, 
having  betvvixt  them  little  honey  cells  ;  and  even  in  bones 
that  have  a  larger  cavity,  fome  of  thefe  Ieffer  ceils  are 
ufually  found  at  each  extremity.  In  fuch  bones  as  have 
then  plates  contiguous,  there  are  pores  through  and  be- 
tween  the  plates,  befides  thofe  made  for  the"paflaoe  of 
tlie  blood-veflels  :  the  firft  penetrate  the  lamina  tranf- 
verlely,  and  look  from  the  cavity  ro  the  external  furface 
°f  t"e  ^''nc  >  ,^e  iecond  run  longitudinally  between  the 
plates  :  the  firft  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  lamina ; 
t.iough  the  nearer  the  cavity,  the  greater  the  number  of 
pores  ,  but  they  do  not  lie  dircdlly  over  one  another,  fo 
as  to  form  any  continued  paffage  from  the  cavity  to  the 
lurface  :  the  lecond  are  feldom  found  but  by  good  »I:iffes  • 
a  medullary  oil  is  diftufed,  by  thefe,  throughout  the^plates; 
and  to  thole,  the  firft  kind  feems  only  fubordinate,  ferving 
to  bring  the  oil  into  them. 

On  viewing  the  bones  with  the  affiftance  of  good  glades, 
their  Superficial  part  is  found  to  confift  of  a  great  many 
fmall  veffels,  and  (ome  few  of  a  larger  fize  ;  which  laft, 
W/fn.  ^  ey  c?irie  to  the  furface  of  the  bone ,  appear  in- 
vefted  with  either  a  membrane  or  a  bony  fubftance,  per¬ 
fectly  tranfparent.  The  infide  of  the  bone  is  a  fpongy  or 
cellular  lubftance,  confifting  of  long  particles  clofely 
united  ;  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  numberlefs  final 
vends,  cloiely  united,  and  fome  running  lengthways, 
others  taking  their  courfe  toward  the  fide  of  the  bony 
fi  res ;  which,  notwithftanding  their  great  number  of 
apertures,  are  extremely  hard,  and  lie  fome  parallel,  and 
others  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  bone.  Mr. 
Teewenhoeck  dilcovered  once,  in  a  fmall  bit  of  a  Ihin- 
bonc,  four  or  five  veffels,  with  apertures  large  enough  for 
a  lilk  to  pafs  through,  each  whereof  feemed  furnifhed 
with  a  valve,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  out  what 
was  contained  in  the  veil'd,  but  fuffer  nothing  to  return 
into  it. 

The  way  to  examine  the  bones ,  is  to  fhave  off,  with  a 
ver^.“larP  Pen-kmfe,  extremely  thin  pieces,  lengthwile 
croflwife,  and  obliquely,  and  thefe  from  the  ou tilde,  in¬ 
fide,  and  middle  of  the  bone ,  and  apply  thefe,  fome  dry, 
others  moiftened  with  water,  to  the  focus  of  the  double 
microfcope ;  and  thus  the  veffels  will  be  feen  in  all  di¬ 
rections  :  but  the  bell  way  of  feeing  the  bony  ftrudure, 
is  by  putting  the  bones  in  a  very  clear  fire  till  they  are  red 
hot,  and  then  taking  them  out  carefully,  you  will  find 
the  bony  cells,  though  tender,  perfed  and  entire  ;  and, 
being  now  quite  empty,  they  may  be  viewed  with  eafe 
and  pleafure.  Baker’s  Microfc.  p.  143. 

I  he  man  ow  in  the  cavity  of  the  bones  is  inverted  with  a 
membrane  wherein  are  included  little  bags,  or  lobules  • 
and  in  thefe  bags  are  vcjicula ,  or  glandulous  bladders", 
ferving  both  for  the  fecretion  of  the  medullary  oil  from 
the  blood,  and  for  the  reception  and  confervation  of  the 
fame.  7  hey  feem  to  have  paffages  into  each  other,  as 
have  alfo  the  bags  ;  whereby  the  oil  has  a  freer  courfe  to 
the  joints  and  fubftance  of  the  bone.  The  ufe  of  the 
marrow  is  to  oil  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  to  prevent 
its  being  too  dry  and  brittle  ;  it  alfo  lubricates  the  articu¬ 
lation  ot  the  bones ,  and  hinders  their  ends  from  being 
worn,  or  over-heated  with  motion  ;  and  it  moiftens  the 
ligaments  by  which  they  are  tied  to  each  other:  in 
which  it  is  affifted  by  the  mucilaginous  glands,  found  in 
all  the  articulations  of  the  bones. 

The  bones  are  generally  bigger  at  their  extremities  than 
mthe  middle,  that  the  articulations  might  be  firm,  and 
the  bones  not  fo  eafily  d.llocated  :  but  to  render  the  mid- 
dk  of  the  bone  ftrong  withal,  fo  as  to  fuftain  its  allotted 
weight,  and  refill:  accidents,  the  fibres 
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Oi  articulation  conjoined  ;  and  each  of  thefe  again  is  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  others.  See  Articulation. 
Befides  the  articulation  of  the  bones,  where  is  alfo  their 
union  or  connection,  called  by  the  ancients  symphysis. 

he  number  of  the  bones  is  various  in  various  fubjeCts  : 
ordinarily  it  is  about  242 ;  fome  fay  300  ;  others  307  ; 
otners  318  :  but  the  later  writers  fix  it  at  249  or  250; 
61  of  which  are  in  the  head,  67  in  the  trunk,  62  in  the 
arms  and  hands,  and  60  in  the  legs  and  feet :  the  vari¬ 
ations  are  in  the  number  of  the  JcJamoidea,  the  teeth,  and 
tne  Jlernum. 

I  he  bones  of  the  human  Ikeleton,  enumerated  by  Winf- 
low,  are  54  in  the  head,  without  reckoning  the  os  hyoides , 
and  bones  of  the  ear ;  54  in  the  trunk,  taking  the  coccyx 
tor  one  bone,  and  the  Jlernum  for  two;  124  in  the  ex- 
tremities,  leaving  out  all  the  fefamoidal  bones',  fo  that  the 
whole  number  is  232,  to  which  adding  the  eight  bones  of 
the  ear,  and  the  five  principal  pieces  of  the  os  hyoides, 
we  Hull  have  in  all  245,  the  fcjumoidal  bones  being  ftill 
omitted.  Window’s  Anat.  voL  i.  p.  4. 

I  he  names  of  the  feveral  bones  are  given  in  the  following 
ta  le  ;  their  figures  and  places  are  reprefented  in  Tab. 
slnat.  r.  1.  (Ojleol.)  and  particular  defcriptions  of  each 
are  given  under  their  proper  heads. 


Os  Front'is  1 

—  Occlpltls  I 
Ofja  Parietalia  2 
— 'Jemporum  2 
Off cula  Audit  us  8 
Os  Ethmoides  I 

—  Sphenoides  1 
Ofja  ACula  2 
— ATaxlllarla  2 

—  Unguis  2 

— Naji  2 

— Palati  2 

V imer  1 

AAaxilla  inferior  I 
Dentes  Incijivi  8 

- Canini  4 

- Alolares  20 

Os  Hyoides*  l 

61 


Vertebra  Ccrvicis  7 

- - -Dorfi  1 2 

- —Lumborum  5 

- Ojfis  Sacri  6 

Os  Coccygis  3 
2 
2 
24 
1 


Scapula 
C lupicula 
Cojla 
Sternum 
Ofja  Innomiriata  2 


7  he  Humerus 
Ulna 
Radius 
Ojja  Carpi 
— AAetacarpi 
— Digitorum 


64 

2 

2 

2 

l6 

8 

3° 

60 


The  Os  Femoris  2 
Patella 
Tibia 
Fibula 
Ofja  Tarji 
— Alctartaf 
— Digitorum 


Befideth  eOffaSe- 
famoidea ,  which  are 
faid  to  be  found  to 
the  number  of  48. 

Of  the  bones,  the 
leaftis  theoRBicu- 
lare;  the  biggeft, 
the  FEMUR. 

*  Jo  wh‘ch  be  added  the  two  offa  convoluta,  or  lower 
Ms  of  the  nofe.  See  Concha  Narium. 

1  he  blood-veffels  of  the  bones  Dr.  Havers  divides  into 
nutritious  and  medullary  ;  the  one  furnifhing  matter  for 
the  nutrition  the  other  for  the  lubrication  of  the  bones. 

.  e  chief  of  the  nutritious  enter  the  ends  of  the  bone, 
viz.  the  arteries  at  one  end,  and  the  veins  at  the  other. 

1  he  medullary  commonly  enter  the  fides  of  the  bone, 
and  that  obliquely  ;  but  both  by  the  fame  foramen. 

.  ,  mcdu  lary  oil  is  difpenfed  from  the  cavity  where  it 
is  depofited  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bone  ; 
palling  firft:  through  the  tranfverfe  pores  of  the  firft  inter¬ 
na  lamina  into  the  longitudinal  ones  ;  where  it  proceeds 
til-  it  finds  other  tranlverfe  pores,  when  it  alters  its 
courfe  again,  and  exudes  farther:  thus  it  paffes  alter¬ 
nately  tnrough  and  between  the  plates,  till  it  is  diffufed 
hroughout.  I  his  is  the  method  of  its  conveyance  in 
bones,  whofe  plates  are  contiguous  :  where  the  plates  are 
at  a  diftance,  as  111  bones  that  have  no  great  cavity,  the 
fmall  caverns  above  mentioned  contain  medullary  glands  - 
whence  the  plates  have  the  benefit  of  the  marrow  with-’ 
out  the  foimer  method  of  conveyance. 

I  hus  are  all  the  bones  flocked  with  pores,  &c.  excepting 
the  teeth ;  which  have  this  fiirther  diftinction,  thaf 
they  have  nerves  inferred  into  them  :  whereas,  in  all 

of  earn  r  ^  nefVeS  S°  ri°  farther  than  Ae  Hri‘ 

rf^s.the  la7?e  cavities  in  the  infide,  moil  bones  have 
j  erncial  cavities,  or  JmuJes,  which  may  be  diftinguilh- 

the  ,Mger  forti 

On  the  outfide  are  alfo  obferved  prominences,  whereof 
there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  one  a  continued  part  of  the 
bones,  jutting  apparently  above  its  plain  furface,  for  the 
more  commodious  infertion  of  the  muffles,  &c.  called 
apophyfs ,  or  proceffus  ;  the  other  an  additional  bone,  grow- 
mg  to  another  by  mere  contiguity,  being  generally  more 
loft  and  poms  than  the  other,  and  called  an  epiphyfs,  or 
appendix.  If  the  protuberance  be  round,  it  is  called  the 
caput,  under  which  is  the  cervix ;  if  flat,  condylus  ;  if 
lnarp,  corona. 

7  he  natural  colour  of  the  frelh  bones  of  an  adult  human 
body  is  whitifh,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  pale  red.  This 
red  colour  is  more  confiderable  in  children,  but  decreafes 
by  degrees  as  they  grow  up,  and  is  loft  in  old  age.  It 

is 
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is  owing  to  the  blood- veflels  of  the  Lottes,  which  are 
larger,  and  Iefs  furrounded  by  the  bony  juices  in  infancy 
than  in  age ;  fo  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  appears 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  bones.  Window. 

The  general  ufe  of  the  bones  is  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen 
the  body,  like  beams  and  pillars  in  a  buildipg;  to  defend 
fome  of  the  more  elTential  parts,  as  thd  brain,  &c.  to 
give  ftiape  to  the  body,  and  to  afiiit  in  motion. 

It  is  demonftrable,  that  of  whatever  figure  bones  are,  and 
in  whatever  manner  their  fibres  are  difpofed,  their 
ftrength  mult  always  be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  their 
quantity  of  bony  matter,  and  of  the  diftance  of  their  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

Hence,  on  a  double  account,  the  parts  of  a  bone,  formerly 
fractured,  muft  be  ftronger  than  any  other  part  of  that 
fame  bone ,  becaufe  the  diameter  is  enlarged,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  is  increafed. 

The  human  bones  have  been  fometimes  known  to  grow 
toft  and  flexible,  fo  as  to  bend  any  way  with  lefs  difficulty 
than  the  mufcular  parts  of  a  healthy  perfon’s  leg.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  4.70.  fedt.  3. 

Bartholin  gives  an  inftance  of  an  anofteus  or  bonelefs 
childj-^fiewn  at  Briftol,  whofe  arms  and  legs  were  flexible 
like  a  glove. 

Bones  have  fometimes  been  found  incrufted  with  ftone, 
which  has  given  rife  to  accounts  of  lkeletons  petrified. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N  477.  p.  55,  Si c. 

Bones  are  totally  foiuble  in  concentrated  acids  of  vitriol, 
nitre,  and  fea-falt,  and  may  be  foftened  by  thefe  or  ace¬ 
tous  acids  diluted.  Gradual  heat  renders  them  opake, 
white,  and  friable ;  but  if  they  are  firft  urged  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  fuch  as  is  fufficient  to  melt  iron  or  copper, 
they  become  hard,  femi-tranfparent,  and  fonorous. 

By  diftillation  in  a  retort,  the  bones  refolve  into  phlegm, 
fpirit,  volatile  fait,  fetid  oil,  and  caput  mortuum ,  which, 
calcined  in  an  open  fire,  leaves  a  white  earth,  without 
any  fixed  fait.  This  laft  appears  to  be  the  proper  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  bones ,  fince  after  the  other  principles 
are  feparated,  the  earth  ftill  retains  the  former  fhape  of 
the  bones,  though  it  be  fo  brittle,  that,  on  the  leaft  touch, 
it  moulders  into  duft.  When  moiftened  with  a  little 
water  or  oil,  it  recovers  fome  degree  of  tenacity  again ; 
but  cannot  be  reftored  to  its  former  firmnefs. 

The  origin  and.  formation  of  bones  is  generally  traced  from 
cartilages,  which  all  bones  are  fuppofed  once  to  have 
been;  or,  according  to  others,  membranous  tendons. 
Some  deduce  thefe  further  from  gellies  ;  and  others  from 
mere  fluids  ;  which  fucceffively  arriving  at  greater  and 
greater  confiftency,  become  firft  gelatinous,  then  tendi¬ 
nous,  then  cartilaginous,  and  laflly  bony.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  54.  N°  71.  and  N°  81. 

Hence  the  different  ftates  of  the  bones  in  different  ages, 
fexes,  and  the  like ;  which,  in  children,  are  found  loft, 
moift,  and  cartilaginous ;  in  aged  people,  hard,  dry,  and 
inflexible  ;  the  very  cartilages  in  thefe  frequently  becom¬ 
ing  bony. 

Bpnes  have  been  regenerated.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lix. 
N°  6.  an.  1769.  p.  41,  &c. 

Dr.  Nifbet,  in  his  Human  Ofteology,  undertakes  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  the  motion  of  all,  or  any  bones,  being 
originally  cartilaginous,  is  without  foundation  in  naturq. 
Some  confider  the  membrane  wherewith  the  bones  are 
lined,  as  a  kind  of  periofteum  internum ,  if  the  expreffion 
may  be  allowed ;  which,  according  to  Havers,  takes  its 
origin  from  the  mufcular  coats  of  the  medullary  artery. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  i3  contiguous  with  the  whole  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  bones,  and  enters  the  tranfverfe  pores 
as  the  external  periofteum  does  the  finuofities  of  the  bones ; 
though  it  does  not  adhere  fo  clofe  thereto  as  the  external 
does.  Monro,  Ofteology,  p.  19,  &c.  &c. 

The  bones  are  ufually  capped  at  the  ends  with  carti¬ 
lages,  and  to  them  are  alfo  annexed  ligaments. 

The  dodirine  of  the  bones  makes  a  particular  branch  of 
Anatomy,  under  the  denomination  of  osteology,  or 

OSTEOGRAPHY. 

The  formation  or  genefis  of  the  bones  is  called  ossifica¬ 
tion,  Or  OSTEOGONY. 

A  fyftem  of  the  feveral  bones  of  a  body,  dried,  whitened, 
an&  joined  together  in  their  natural  order  by  art,  is  called 

a  SKELETON. 

Animals  without  bones,  are  faid  to  be  anofei ;  fuch  are  all 
the  fpecies  of  reptiles,  iniedbs,  Sic. 

Bones,  extraneous  or  preternatural,  have  been  found  in  the 
meninges ,  the  duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater,  between  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  of  the  matrices  of  women,  does, 
hares,  cows,  omentum  of  fows,  See.  Hift.  Acad.  Sc.  an. 
1711.  1713.  Plott’s  Hift.  Staff,  ch.  vii.  §  56.  63.  and  74. 
Bones,  dijeajes  and  injuries  oj  the. — Thofe  to  which  the  bones 
are  fubj e£t,  are  fractures,  luxations,  Allures,  caries,  can¬ 
cers,  nodes,  rickets,  tophi,  exoftofes,  or  excrefcences, 
Sec.  To  which  may  be  added  other  lefs  ufual  diforders, 
as  preternatural  hardnefles,  almoft  to  a  degree  of  petre- 
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faction;  and  ftiffnefles  td  the  condition  of  wax,  unidn.s 
or  coalitions  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body  into  one,  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  bones  in  fcorbutic  cafes;  worms  in  the  cavities 
of  the  bones,  Sc c.  Mr.  Petit  gives  an  inftance  of  the 
carnification  of  the  bones ;  wherein,  by  a  change  contrary 
to  that  of  their  firft  formation,  they  were  reconverted 
from  bones  to  flefh,  or  cartilages.  Phil.  Tranf.  Ny  251. 
N1  379.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  an.  1720. 

The  operations  pradtiled  in  difeafes  of  the  bones,  are  ex- 
cilion,  amputation,  perforation,  trepanation,  letting  or 
replacing,  exfoliation,  fhaving,  filing,  Sc. 

Bones,  wounds  of. — As  blunt  inftruments  ufually  make 
fractures  of  the  bones,  fo  ftiarp  ones,  fuch  as  fwords, 
fpears.  Sic.  do,  properly  fpeaking,  fometimes  wound 
them;  and  thefe  wounds  cannot  be  fuffered,  without  a 
great  variety  of  fymptoms,  which  are  often  very  danger¬ 
ous,  according  to  the  fize  and  depth  of  the  wound,  and 
the  nature  of  the  wounded  part.  Such  flight  wounds  as 
do  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  bone ,  are  often  attended 
with  no  great  danger,  efpeciaily  if  proper  care  be  taken 
in  drafting  of  them,  and  the  injured  bone  be  as  much 
as  poffible  kept  covered  with  its  integuments,  from  the 
injuries  of  the  external  air.  All  fat  and  oily  medicines 
muft  be  wholly  rejedted  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  as  great 
enemies  to  the  bones.  But  when  wounds  of  this  kind  pe¬ 
netrate  deep,  and  wholly  divide  the  bone,  and  its  adjacent 
parts,  or  violently  afFedt  any  of  the  organs  neceftary  to 
life,  in  the  head,  neck,  back -bone,  or  breaft,  with  a 
puncture  or  divifion  of  the  longer  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
and  tendons  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  the  danger  is 
always  great,  the  cure  difficult,  and  death  too  often  the 
confequerice.  Petit  has  advifed,  that,  in  wounds  of  the 
bones ,  if  the  folution  be  inflidted  lengthwife,  the  lips  of 
the  wounds  are  to  be  clofed  and  united  by  the  uniting 
bandage  ;  but  if  the  wounds  are  very  oblique,  or  wholly 
tranfverfe,  then  they  are  to  be  joined  together  by  future, 
and  the  eighteen-headed  bandage ;  but  this  is  certainly  a 
wrong  method  in  many  cafes  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  in 
the  firft  kind  of  thefe  wounds,  and  when  they  are  very 
flight,  as  when  the  'fcull  is  not  wholly,  nor  indeed  very 
deeply  penetrated,  and  that  without  contufion,  nor  the 
brain  muchr  hurt,  this  method  may  do  very  well ;  but 
when  the  contrary  of  thefe  mild  fymptoms  are  the  cafe, 
a  very  different  method  of  cure  is  to  be  attempted ;  the 
wound  is  to  be  kept  open  with  lint,  and  not  healed  up 
till  thoroughly  cleanfed  ;  for,  by  a  too  fpeedy  clofure  of 
fuch  wounds,  the  very  worft  fymptoms,  and  even  death 
very  often,  are  brought  on. 

So  alfo,  in  flight,  oblique,  or  tranfverfe  wounds  of  the 
bones,  the  future,  or  the  eighteen-headed  bandage,  may 
be  ufed  with  fafety  and  fuccefs  ;  but  thefe  are  feldom 
neceffary ;  and  in  oblique  wounds  of  the  head,  forehead, 
and  cranium,  if  not  violent  ones,  the  parts  may  be  much 
eafier  clofed  and  retained  by  a  common  bandage  and 
plafter,  than  by  futures  with  the  needle,  or  the  eighteen¬ 
headed  bandage  ;  but  when  the  divided  part  hangs  down, 
the  future  may  indeed  be  neceffary. 

If  the  bones  of  the  fingers  are  thus  wounded,  or  wholly 
divided  by  a  fword,  they  may  be  happily  cured  without 
the  future,  by  the  following  method.  Firft,  accurately 
replace  the  divided  bone ,  then  fecure  it  in  its  place,  by 
winding  round  a  flip  of  plafter,  and,  over  this,  apply¬ 
ing  a  comprefs  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  laying  over 
all  little  flips  of  pafte-board,  by  way  of  fplints  ;  then 
binding  up  the  whole  with  a  proper  narrow  bandage, 
and  hanging  the  arm  in  a  fling  from  the  neck.  Once,  in 
about  three  days,  the  dreffing  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
wound  treated  with  vulnerary  effence ;  and  in  a  moi?th 
the  cure  will  be  perfected. 

If  either  of  the  bones  of  the  cubitus  be  divided,  it  ufually 
is  the  ulna ,  as  that  is  moft  expofed  to  the  fword  in  fight¬ 
ing.  This  cafe  requires  neither  the  future  nor  eighteen¬ 
headed  bandage ;  but  the  wound,  being  cleanfed,  is  to 
be  treated  with  fome  vulnerary  efience  or  balfam,  and 
with  lint  dipped  in  the  fame  efience ;  after  which  are  to 
be  laid  on,  in  order,  the  plafter,  comprefs,  and  pafte- 
board  fplints,  wetted  with  lpirit  of  wine,  which  are  to 
be  bound  round  the  thick  part  of  the  cubitus  near  the 
wound,  with  a  long  bandage,  that,  as  they  dry,  they 
may  accommodate  themfelves  the  better  to  the  figure  of 
the  part ;  and,  laftly,  the  arm  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a 
fling  hung  round  the  neck :  after  this,  the  wound  is  tp 
be  dfeffed  everv  day,  or  every  other  day,  in  propprtiorji 
to  the  difeharge,  and  a  cure  without  the  help  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  ealily  effedied ;  the  future,  in  fuch  cafes, 
being  not  only  unneceffary  but  pernicious.  But  if  both 
bones  are  divided,  then  indeed  the  eighteen-headed  ban¬ 
dage  may  be  neceffary,  and  ufed  with  advantage  ;  but, 
even  in  this  cafe,  the  future  is  much  better  let  alpnp : 
for  it  is  alwavs  to  be  avoided,  except  when  perfectly  rie- 
ceflary,  from  the  dangers  of  inflammation,  convullipns, 
and  other  bad  fymptorps  that  too  naturally  attend  it. 
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If  the  thigh -bojie,  however,  fhould  be  cut  with  a  fword, 
in  that  cafe  the  bloody  future  will  be  of  fervice,  and  is 
'  even  necefiary  to  clofe  and  retain  thofe  very  ftrong  muf- 
cles  :  the  wound  is,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  carefully  treated, 
and  tlie  limb  laid  up  in  a  cafe  of  ftraw,  as  in  other  frac¬ 
tures.  So  alfo,  if  the  bone  of  the  humerus ,  or  arm,  fhould 
be  penetrated  with  a  fword,  that  wound  alfo  fhould,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  be  treated  by  the  future ;  but  then  it 
is  not  to  be  drefled  with  the  eighteen-headed  bandage, 
but  with  the  common  long  and  narrow  bandage  ufed  in 
other  fractures  of  the  arm  ;  the  limb  is  afterwards  to  be 
fupported  by  a  fhort  napkin,  fattened  about  the  neck,  by 
which  means  the  mufcles  will  be  brought  to  a  more  ready 
union,  and  the  cure  fooner  perfected. 

If  it  fhould  happen  that  both  bones  of  the  cubitus  or  kg 
fhould  be  divided  by  a  fword,  fo  as  to  leave  the  limb 
hanging  only  by  the  flefh,  fkin,  and  blood-veflels,  which 
is  a  cafe  that  very  rarely  happens,  without  wholly  ampu¬ 
tating  the  limb,  "then  alfo  the  future,  with  the  eighteen¬ 
headed  bandage,  are  the  necefiary  applications  ;  the  fu¬ 
ture,  however,  can  be  of  no  fervice  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind, 
when  the  flefh  and  blood-veflels  are  divided,  and  the 
limb  fo  far  cut  off,  as  to  hang  only  by  a  fkin,  efpecially 
when  the  part  is  fo  confiderable  as  the  leg  or  arm  ;  for, 
in  thefe  cafes,  the  limb  mutt  be  taken  off,  and  the  flump 
drefled  as  in  other  amputations.. 

When  the  lower  jaw  is  fo  cut  by  a  fword,  that  the  piece 
feparates,  and  cannot  be  otherwife  retained,  then  alfo 
the  future  may  be  ufed,  adding  a  proper  comprefs,  plaf- 
ters  and  the  fuitable  bandage.  If  tire  claviele,  or  acro¬ 
mion  fcapulm ,  fhould  in  like  manner  be  wounded  by  a 
fword,  the  treatment  and  bandage  are  to  be  of  the  fame 
kiird,  gently  unbending,  cleanfing,  and  drefling  the  part 
either  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  difeharge 
/hall  require,  till  the  cure  is  perfected.  Heifter, 

No  medicines  fo  effeiflually  prevent  the  corruption  of 
bones  laid  bare,  aird  aflift  to  cover  them  lb  foon  with  flefh, 
as  ointments,  baifams,  and  drefling  feldom,  in  order  to 
have  the  afliftance  of  the  moft  effebfual  balfam  of  all, 
pus.  With  thefe  we  fee  the  extremities  of  amputated 
bones  covered  over  with  flefh,  part  of  the  fkull,  tibia,  and 
other  folid  bones,  covered  in  a  little  time  with  granulated 
flefh,  after  they  have  been  laid  quite  bare  by  wounds, 
made  even  with  bruifing  inftruments  ;  and  likewife  after 
their  curious  lurface  had  been  cut  oft',  and  a  complete 
cure  made,  without  the  leaft  exfoliation.  Monro,  Med. 
Eff  Edinb.  vol.  v.  art.  24. 

BoNE-/r7  / ing,  the  art  or  act  of  replacing  diflocated  bones , 
and  the  parts  of  fractured  ones. 

The  Spaniards  call  their  bone-fetters  algebrijis. 
Bone-fetting,  by  fome  called  0'tiv9£']/er//,0(,  fynthetifmusr  in¬ 
cludes  the  four  operations  of  extenfion,  coaptation,  deli¬ 
gation,  and  reduction  or  repofition. 

I'ractures  and  dislocations  of  bones  are  fo  frequent, 
that  it  feems  furprifing  the  kitting  them  fhould  fo  long 
have  been  left  to  quacks  and  ignorant  perfons.  It  is 
about  150  years  fince  the  methodical  furgeons  have  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  this  art;  which  they  have  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  beyond  what  it  ever  arrived  at  among 
the  Greeks. 

A  bone-fetter  fhould  poflefs  a  perfebt  knowledge  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  mechanics  ;  the  former,  to  inform  him  of  the 
ftate  and  fttuation  of  the  fractured  or  diflocated  bones  ;  the 
latter,  to  turnifh  machines,  whereby  to  reinftate  them. 
The  famous  bench  of  Hippocrates  was  once  held  the  moft 
perfect  engine  of  this  kind.  See  Ambe. 

M.  Petit  has  contrived  another,  which  not  only  feems 
more  handy  and  portable,  but  more  powerful,  as  well  as 
lefs  painful  to  the  patient.  By  means  of  it,  the  operator 
is  fully  matter  of  the  powers  that  pull  it,  and  may  pro¬ 
portion  them  to  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  fub- 
jebl,  and  that  of  the  mufcles  or  tendons  which  are  to  be 
replaced.  Add,  that  as  it  is  necefiary,  the  power  which 
retains  the  body  be  equal  to  that  which  pulls  the  diflo¬ 
cated  member :  in  this  machine,  the  fame  rope  which 
pulls  the  limb,  repels  the  body;  and  that  the  machines 
hitherto  contrived,  have  only  ferved  for  luxations  of  the 
fhoulder,  and  that  of  the  hip,  which  are  made  upwards, 
and  where  the  members  are  fhortened  ;  whereas  this 
ferves  for  fractures  as  well  as  luxations,  and  not 
only  where  the  members  are  fhorteued,  but  where  they 
are  longer.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  ann.  1716,  p.  330, 
See. 

The  replacing  a  diflocated  bone  of  a  horfe,  is  a  work  of 
much  difficulty,  and  requires  great  force  :  they  ufually 
Caft  the  beaft  on  a  foft  place,  put  four  ftrong  patterns  on 
his  feet,  and  draw  him  from  the  ground,  that  his  whole 
weight  may,  in  a  manner,  reft  on  the  disjointed  member. 
Some  tie  a  leathern  thong  about  the  pattern,  fattening 
the  other  end  of  it  to  a  yielding  fhrub,  and  thus  whip  the 
creature  to  make  him  ttrain  with  all  his  force,  till  the 
bone  fly  into  its  place. 
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Bones,  boiling  and  vjhiten'mg  them,  aie  necefiary  oper'atidns 
in  making  skeletons  :  the  method  of  doing  which  Is 
thus  deferibed  by  Simon  Pauli.  They  mutt  ftrft  be  well 
boiled,  and  afterwards  expofed  dry  and  night  in  the  open 
air  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  beft  l'eafon  for  this 
operation  is  in  wet  ftoriny  weather,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  January*  February,  March,  &c.  the  air  being 
then  impregnated  with  a  nitrous  flair,  which  contributes 
much  to  give  them  a  bright  white  colour.  If  it  does  not 
rain,  they  mutt  be  fprinkled  with  a  brufh  dipt  in  rain¬ 
water ;  and  even  rubbing  them  gently  with  the  brufh 
may  be  of  ufe. 

In  expoflng  them*  care  mutt  be  taken  to  place  them  tm 
a  fir-board*  by  no  means  an  oak  one;  which  fhould  be 
covered  with  a  ftratum  of  flate-ftone,  firft  well  foaked  in 
water ;  next  a  fine  fea-fand  is  to  be  fprinkled  on,  an  inch 
or  two  deep.  The  ufe  of  the  land  is  to  imbibe  what 
marrow  or  fat  remains  in  the  bones  after  boiling. 

Bones*  colouring  and Jlaining  of. — The  bones  of  living  ani¬ 
mals  are  capable  of  acquiring  colour  by  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  juices  from  their  aliment ;  many  infta'nces 
of  this  kind  in  which  they  have  been  changed  into  a 
deep  red  by  madder-root,  are  recorded  both  in  the  Philo— 
fophical  I  ranfactions,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Atfaderfiy.  Bones  and  horns  may  be  lrkewife  artificially 
ftained  with,  a  variety  of  colours  by  fteeping  or  boiling 
them  in  decodfions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances 
which  are  ufed  for  dying.  They  may  be  ftained  alfo* 
without  heat,  by  metallic  folutions*  and  in  this  wav  may 
be  fpotted  or  variegated  at  pleafure.  This  folution  of 
filver  in  aqua  fortis  gives  a  brown  or  a  black,  according 
to  its  quantity  ;  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia ,  or  in  fpirit 
of  fait,  a  fine  purple  ;  folution.  of  copper  in  the  acetous 
acid,  a  fine  green  ;  and  folutions  of  the  fame  metal  in 
volatile  alkalies,  a  blue,  which  is  at  firft  deep  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  changes  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  into  a 
green  or  hluifh-green.  If  the  bone  or  horn  is  only  touched 
with  the  two  firft  folutions*  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  does 
not  fail  to  acquire  the  colour  in  a  few  hours  :  in  the  two 
latter,  it  requires  to  be  fteeped  for  a  day  or  longer,  in 
order  to  its  imbibing  the  colour.  In  thefe  and  other 
cafes,  where  immerfion  is  necefiary,  the  bone  may  be  va¬ 
riegated,  by  covering  fuch  parts  as  are  intended  to  re¬ 
main  white,  with  wax,  or  any  other  matter,  which  the 
liquor  will  not  penetrate  and  dittblve.  Phil.  Tranf.  ab. 
vol.  ix.  p.  104,  &c.  Neumann’s  Works,  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
p.  519.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  97.  435.  See 
Dying  and  Ivory. 

Bones,  in  the  funeral  folemnifies  of  the  ancients.  —  Divers 
ufages  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
have  obtained  in  different  ages  ;  as  gathering  them  from 
the  funeral  pile,  wxifhing,  anointing,  and  depofiting  them 
in  urns,  and  thence  into  tombs ;  tranflating  them,  which 
was  not  to  be  done  without  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs  ; 
not  to  fay  worfhipping  of  them,  ftill  praciifed  to  the  bones 
of  the  faints  in  the  Romifh  church.  Among  the  anci¬ 
ents,  the  hemes  of  travellers  and  foldiers,  dying  in  foreign 
countries,  were  brought  home  to  be  buried,  till*  by  an 
exprefs  S.  C.  made  during  the  Italic  war,  it  was  forbid, 
and  the  foldiers  bones  ordered  to  be  buried  where  they 
died;  the  reafon  was,  left  the  melancholy  fight  fhould 
difeourage  the  people  from  venturing  their  lives.  Anti¬ 
quaries  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  diftinguifhing 
the  bones  of  the  deceafcd,  from  thofe  of  the  beafts  and 
flaves  who  were  facrificed  at  his  funeral,  and  thrown 
into  the  fame  fire  ;  probably  it  was  done  by  difpofing 
the  body  of  the  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  and  the 
others  towards  the  fides.  Potter’s  Archreol.  tom.  ii.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  6. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  deity,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  Offlago,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  induration  and 
knitting  of  the  human  bones  was  committed :  and  who, 
on  that  account,  was  the  objeift  of  the  adoration  of  all 
breeding  women.  Pitifc.  Ant.  tom.  ii.  p.  341. 

Bones,  in  Commerce ,  are  very  ufeful  articles,  for  making 
different  kinds  of  toys ;  and  alfo  in  feveral  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  arts  ;  as  for  making  caft  iron  malleable,  for  abforb- 
ing  the  fulphur  of  fulphureous  ores,  for  forming  tefts, 
and  coppels,  or  veflels  for  refining  gold  ana  filver  with 
lead  ;  for  burnt  bones  compofe  a  mafs  of  a  porous  texture, 
which  abforbs  vitrified  lead  and  other  metals,  while  the 
unvitrefcible  gold  and  filver  remain  entire  behind.  They 
are  ufed  for  the  preparation  of  milky  glafles  and  porce¬ 
lains,  for  the  rectification  of  volatile  falts,  and  of  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  and  for  making  of  glue.  The  bones  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  different  ufes  ;  even 
the  glue  or  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  of  one  animal,  is 
notably  different  both  in  quantity  and  cohefivenefs,  from 
that  of  another.  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  518. 

The  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifh  is  ufed  by  the  goldfiniths  for 
making  moulds  ;  thofe  of  bullocks  for  painters  black  ;  alfo, 
in  lieu  ©f  ivory,  for  toys  and  cutlers  work ;  where,  if 

they 
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they  he  lefs  white  than  ivory  at  firft,  they  do  not  fo  Toon 

turn  yellow.  #  . 

Papin  has  given  a  method  of  turning  bones  to  food.  rhil. 

Tranf.  N“  187,  p.  329. 

The  Turks  are  laid  to  have  applied  bones  to  building,  and 
to  have  built  a  wall  with  the  bones  of  the  Chriftiaris  killed 
at  the  fiege  of  Philadelphia. 

A  piece  of  this  bone  wall  was  fent  to  Dr.  "W  oodward, 
who  found  the  tradition  to  be  an  error  ;  the  fubftance 
not  being  bone ,  but  a  loofe,  loft  porous  earth,  formed 
in  an  old  aqueduft,  now  in  the  wall;  or  rather,  an  in- 
cruftation  of  feveral  bodies,  chiefly  vegetable,  cemented 
together  by  1'parry  and  ftony  matters,  found  in  the 
fpring. 

Pokes,  foffile,  or  petrified,  are  thofe  found  in  the  earth, 
frequently  at  great  depths,  in  all  the Jlrata ,  even  in  the 
bodies  of  ftones  and  rocks. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  foffile  bones',  fome  of  a  huge 
If/.e,  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  bones  of  giants,  but  more 
truly  of  elephants,  or  hippopotami  ;  other  lmaller,  as 
1 erteb'ree ,  teeth,  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  difputcd  whether  thefe  be  really  animal  fub¬ 
ftances,  or  mineral,  that  is,  ftones  thus  figured.  Mo¬ 
dern  naturalifts  generally  allow  them  to  be  animal,  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  figure  and  refemblance,  but 
of  their  chemical  principles,  which  are  found  to  be 
wholly  of  the  animal  kind.  It  is  fuppofed  they  were  re- 
poftted  in  thofe  ftrata  at  a  time  when  all  things  were  in 
a  ftate  of  folution,  and  that  they  incorporated  and  petri¬ 
fied  with  the  bodies  where  they  happened  to  be  lodged. 

Bone,  Is  alfo  applied  abufivcly  in  {peaking  of  other  matters 
which  bear  fome  analogy,  either  in  re  Ip  eel  of  ftruclure  01 
office,  to  the  bones  of  animals. 

In  this  fenfe  rocks  are  fometimes  called  the  bones  of  the 
earth.  Divers  fpecies  of  figured  ftones,  as  the  cephalites , 
cardites ,  See.  are  denominated  mineral  bones ,  enofta, 
ofteocolla,  Sec.  Some  naturalifts  confider  {hells  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  bones.  T.  he  lobfter,  according  to  Fontcnelle,  is 
an  animal  which  carries  its  bones  011  its  outside. 

Bones,  Giants.  See  Giants  bones. 

Bones,  Mammout,  See  Mammoth. 

Bone-/zjy.  See  Bone  Fire. 

BoNE-/art’,  See  Lace. 

Bone,  hurley  Neper’s ,  quitter,  ring,  whale.  See  the  feveral 
articles. 

BONGO  pah,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  tree  which  produces  the  nutmeg. 

BONIFACIA,  in  Botany  a  name  ufed  by  John  Bauhine, 
and  fome  other?,  to  exprefs  the  broad-leafed  Ruscus, 
or  butcht vd s- broom,  commonly  called  the  Alexandrian 

BONITO,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  of  the  tunny  or 
TRACHURUS  kind,  and  called  by  fome  curvata  pinima. 
It  is  a  lar^e  lea-filh,  with  a  long,  bioad,  and  thick  bouy  . 
its  eyes  are  large,  as  are  alfo  Tts  gills,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  body  is  free  from  feales.  It  is  a  ftfti  of  very 
great  beauty.  It  Is  an  extremely  common  fifh  in  fome 
feas  ;  our  Eaft  India  fhips  ufually  fall  in  with  immenfe 

fhoals  of  them.  ,  ^ 

BONNA,  in  Natural  Hijibry,  a  name  given  by  Pliny,  and 
fome  other  of  the  ancient  Latin  writers,  to  the  bonasus. 

BONNET,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  Cap,  Hat,  Sec. 

Bonnet,  in  Fortification ,  a  kind  of  little  ravelin,  without 
a.  ditch,  having  a  parapet  three  feet  high;  anciently 
placed  before  the  points  of  the  faliant  angles  of  the 
•  he  is  ;  be:ro-  palifadoed  round  :  of  late  alfo  ufed  before 
the  angles  of  baftions,  and  the  points  ol  ravelins,  and 
t.  'ifll'hiavcs.  See  Fab.  Fortj .  fig.  21.  lit.  m. 

The  bonnet  has  two  faces,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  more 
rods  long :  the  parapet  is  made  of  earth,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-fix’ feet  thick,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high  : 
it  is  environed  with  a  double  row  of  palifadoes  ten  or 
twelve  paces  diftant  from  each  other  ;  hath  a  parapet 
three  feet  high,  and  is  like  a  little  advanced  corps  du 

\ruard.  .  .  , 

Bonnet  a  pretre ,  or  prieffs  cap,  is  an  outwork,  having 
at  the  head  three  laliant  angles,  and  two  inwards. 

■  It  differs  from  the  double  tenajlle  only  in  this,  that 
it.;  fides,  inftead  of  being  parallel,  grow  narrower,  or 
clofer  at  the  gorge,  and  open  wider  at  the  front ;  on 
which  account  it  is  alfo  denominated  queue  d’  aronde, 
or  fwallow’s  tail. 

Bonnets,  in  Sea-Language ,  fmall  fails,  fet  on  the  courfes 
on  the  mizen,  main-fail,  and  fore-fail  of  a  ftnp,  when 
thefe  are  too  narrow,  or  {hallow  to  clothe  the  man: ;  or 
in  order  to  make  more  way  in  calm  weather. 

'  Bonnets  are  commonly  one  third  of  the  depth  of  the  fails 
they  belong  to.  > 

What  the  bonnet  is  to  the  courfe,  that  is  the  drabler  to  the 
bonnet ;  being  only  in  ufe  when  the  courle  and  bonnet  are 
too  {hallow  to  clothe  the  inaft  :  there  are  alfo  bonnets  in 
form  of  fbeaths,  being  fmall  fails  faftened  by  the  narrow 
Vgl.  I.  N°  44. 
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end  t<J  each  extremity  of  the  yards,  wider  at  bottom  than 
at  top,  of  good  ufe,  when  the  fea  is  fmooth. 

The  words  are,  lace  on  the  bonnet ,  that  is,  fallen  it  to  the 
courfe ;  Jhake  off  the  bonnet,  that  is,  take  it  off  the  courfe. 

Bonnet  pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

BONNY,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  name  given  by  our  miners  to  a 
bed  of  ore  found  in  many  places  in  hills,  not  forming  a 
vein,  nor  communicating  with  any  other  vein,  nor  ter¬ 
minating  in  firings,  as  the  true  veins  do ;  it  is  a  bed  of 
ore  of  five  or  fix  fathoms  deep,  and  two,  or  fomewhat 
lefs  than  that,  in  thicknefs,  in  the  larger  fort ;  but  there 
are  finaller,  to  thofe  of  a  foot  long.  They  have  their 
trains  of  SHOAU-Jloncs  from  them,  and  often  deceive  the 
miners  from  the  expectation  of  a  rich  lead  vein.  They 
differ  from  the  squatts  only  in  being  round  beds  of  ore, 
whereas  thofe  are  flat.  Phil.  Tranf.  NP  69.  p.  2098. 

BONO  et  malo.  Writ  dc ;  a  lpecial  writof  goal-delivery  was 
anciently  ufed  for  each  particular  prifoner  under  this 
title  :  but  thefe  being  found  inconvenient  and  oppreffive, 
a  general  commiflion  for  all  the  prifoners  has  long  been 
eftablifhed  in  their  Head.  2  lull.  43. 

BOMONIAN  ftone,  a  fmall,  grey,  loft,  gloffy,  fibrous, 
ponderous,  fulphureous  ftone,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
large  walnut :  when  broken,  having  a  kind  of  cryftal, 
or  fparry  talc  within ;  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna,  or  Bononia  in  Italy ;  and,  when  duly  pre¬ 
pared,  making  a  fpecies  of  phosphorus. 

This  ftone  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  the  country,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  a  river  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peterno  ;  where  a 
chemill,  one  Vincenzo  Cafciarolo,  having  gathered 
fome  piecies,  and  carried  them  home,  in  hopes  by  the 
fire  to  draw  filver  out  of  them,  inftead  of  what  heex- 
peCled,  found  that  admirable  phenomenon  they  exhi¬ 
bit,  which  confifts  in  this,  that  having  been  expofed  ta 
the  light,  they  retain  it,  and  fnine  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
or  eight  hours  in  the  dark.  This  difcovery  was  made 
about  the  year  1630. 

M.  Homberg  is  {aid  to  be  the  firft  perfon  who  taught  us 
the  true  manner  of  preparing  and  calcining  the  Bononian 
fitone ,  having  made  a  journey  to  Italy  on  purpofe  to  learn 
it. — Though  others  alledge,  that  the  true  art  of  preparing 
and  calcining  the  ftone  is  loft  ;  there  having  been  but 
one,  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  had  the  true  fecret,  and  who 
is  fince  dead,  without  communicating  it  to  any  perfon. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  21. 

This  property  of  affording  a  phofphorus  by  calcination, 
is  common  to  the  other  gypfums,  when  pure  from  me¬ 
tallic,  or  other  heterogeneous  mixtures;  the  artificial 
gypfums  fucceed  equally  with  the  natural,  and  it  is 
found  to  belong  to  a  variety  of  other  fubftances,  M. 
Margraaf  obferves,  that  all  fubftances  which  have  this 
property,  contain  a  vitriolic  acid,  united  to  an  alkaline 
or  calcareous  earth. 

M.  Elpigni  obferves,  that  one  Zagonius  had  a  method  of 
making  ftatues  and  pictures  of  the  Bononian  ftone ,  whicli 
would  ftiine  varioufly  in  the  dark;  but  he  adds,  the  per¬ 
fon  died  without  difeovering  his  fecret.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 

N°  134* 

For  the  method  of  preparing  this  phofphorus,  and  other 
obfervations  upon  it,  fee  Lapis  Bononienjis.  See  alfo 
the  articles  Light,  and  Phosphorus. 

BONOSIANI,  or  Bonosiaci,  an  ancient  branch  of  A- 
doptiani,  in  the  fourth  century,  denominated  frora 
their  leader  Bonofus,  a  bifhop  of  Macedonia. 

BONPOURNIKEL,  a  denomination  given  to  a  coarfe 
kind  of  bread  ufed  in  Weftphalia. 

BONS-AowiOTfj,  or  ¥>os*-hommes,  a  fort  of  hermits  of  St.  Au  ' 
guftin,  founded  byF.  de  Paula.  They  were  brought  over 
into  England  in  1283,  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  fettled  at  Afhorug,  in  Bucks,  befides  which  they  had 
only  one  houfe  more  at  Edington  in  Wiltfhire.  They 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Aullin,  and  wore  a  blue  habit. 
The  name  is  faid  to  have.arifen  from  Louis  the  XI.  of 
France,  who  ufed  to  call  F.  de  Paula,  prior  of  the  order, 
le  bon  homme.  Till  then  they  had  been  called  the  Afinimi 
or  order  of  Grammont.  See  Albigenses. 

BONT -vifch,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  an  Eaft  Indian  fifh  feeming  to  approach  to  the  nature 
of  the  European  turdus,  but  that  it  has  no  feales.  See 
Fab.  V.  of  Fifth,  NS  64. 

BONT1A,  in  Botany.  See  Barbadces  wild  Olive. 

BONZES,  or  Bonzus,  a  name  given  to  the  priefts  and  re¬ 
ligious  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tonquin. 

The  bonzes  are  the  great  adverfaries  of  the  miffionaries ; 
and  to  their  influence  are  attributed  the  perfecutions 
which  have  been  railed  in  thofe  countries  againft  the 
Chriftians. 

They  generally  live  in  a  fort  of  community,  in  places 
apart,  or  configned  wholly  to  them.  T  he  ifland  Pou-to 
near  Chufan,  is  a  famous  feat  of  bonzes ,  being  wholly  in  • 
habited  by  them,  to  the  number  of 
of  Hofhamr,  or  unmarried  bonzes . 
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They  live  a  kind  of  Pythagorean  life,  and  have  not  lefs 
than  four  hundred  pagods,  or  temples,  in  this  little  ifland. 
They  have  alfo  female  bonzes ,  a  fort  of  nuns.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N^  280. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  laity,  they 
wear  a  chaplet  round  their  necks,  confifting  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  beads,  and  carry  a  ftaff,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
wooden  bird ;  they  live  upon  the  alms  of  the  people, 
and  yet  are  very  charitably  difpofed,  maintaining  feveral 
orphans  and  widows  out  of  their  own  collections. 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  priefts  of  the  Fohifts,  or 
fedts  of  Fohi ;  and  it  is  one  of  their  eftablifhed  tenets, 
that  there  are  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punifhments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  other  world  ;  'End 
that  there  are  various  manfions,  in  which  the  fouls  of 
men  will  refide,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
merit.  The  bonzes  of  Pegu  are  generally  gentlemen  of 
the  higheft  extraction* 

BOOBY,  in  Natural  Hi /lory,  the  name  of  a  bird  common 
about  Jamaica,  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  deferibed  by  fir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  hiftory  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  under  the  name  of  avisfufea  anferi  bafj'ano  affinis. 
It  feeds  upon  fifh,  and  dives  under  water  after  them,  but 
is  often  rob'bed  of  its  prey  by  another  voracious  bird, 
called  the  albatrojfe ,  or  the  man  of  war  bird.  The  fre¬ 
quent  contefr  between  thefe  two  birds  are  very  divert¬ 
ing,  the  one  being  as  unwilling  to  part  with  the  prey  it 
has  fo  dearly  earned,  as  the  other  refolute  to  have  it ; 
but  the  albatrosse  generally  fucceeds. 

BOOK,  a  writing  compofed  on  fome  point  of  knowledge 
by  a  perfon  intelligent  therein,  for  the  inltruCtion  or  a- 
mufement  of  the  reader. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  boc,  which  comes 
from  the  Northern  buech ,  of  buechaus ,  a  beech  or  fervice- 
tree,  on  the  bark  of  which  our  anceftors  ufed  to  write. 
Book  may  be  defined  more  precifely,  a  compofition  of 
fome  man  of  wit  or  learning,  defigned  to  communicate, 
to  prove,  or  illuftrate  fome  fcience,  art;  truth,  or  inven¬ 
tion. 

Book  is  diilinguifhed  from  pamphlet,  or  fingle  paper, 
by  its  great  length  ;  and  from  tomf.  or  volume,  by  its 
containing  the  whole  writing.  Ifidore  makes  this  dif- 
ti&ion  between  liber  and  codex ;  that  the  former  denotes 
a  fingle  book,  the  latter  a  collection  of  feveral  :  though 
according  to  Scipio  Maffei,  codex  fignifies  a  book  in  the 
fquare  form  ;  liber ,  a  book  in  the  roll  form. 

We  fay  art  old  book,  a  new  book  ;  a  Latin,  a  Greek  'book  ; 
to  read,  to  write,  to  publifh  a  book  ;  the  preface,  the 
title,  the  dedication,  the  index  of  a  book.  To 
collate  a  book,  is  to  fee  that  it  be  perfeCt,  and  that  none 
of  the  fheets  be  either  wanting  or  tranfpofed.  Book¬ 
binders  fpeak  of  folding,  feuting,  beating,  prcjjing ,  cover¬ 
ing,  gilding ,  and  lettering  of  books.  See  Bookbinding. 
A  large  collection  of  books  is  called  a  library.  An 
inventory  of  a  library,  in  order  for  the  reader’s  finding 
any  book,  is  called  a  catalogue. 

The  hijlory  or  notitia  of  books  makes  the  firft  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  the  whole,  of  the  literary  fcience. — 
The  principal  points  of  th^  notitia  of  a  'book  are,  its  au¬ 
thor,  date,  printer,  edition,  verfions,  comments ,  epitomes, 
fucccfs,  eulogies,  cenfures,  condemnation,  fuppreffion,  adver- 
faries ,  vindicators ,  continuators ,  and  the  like. 

The  hiftory  of  a  book  is  either  of  its  contents »  which  is 
given  by  analyfing  it,  as  is  done  by  journalifts  ;  or  of  its 
appendages  and  accidents,  which  is  the  moie  immediate 
province  of  thofe  called  liter ators,  and  bibliothecarians. 
The  contents  of  a  book  are  the  matters  delivered  in  it ; 
which  makes  the  province  of  the  author.  Of  thefe  there 
is  one  principle  matter,  called  the  fubjeSI  ;  in  refpeCt  of 
which  the  reft  are  only  incidents. 

The  appendages  of  a  book  are,  the  title,  preface,  epiflle  de¬ 
dicatory,  fummaries,  table  of  contents,  index,  and  the  like, 
which  are  the  proper  province  of  the  editor,  unlefs  per¬ 
haps  the  title  page,  which  is  frequently  ufurped  by  the 
bookfeller. 

In  the  compofition  of  a  book,  there  occur  fentiments ,  which 
are  alfo  the  materials  of  it ;  method,  the  order  wherein 
thefe  are  difpofed ;  and  ftyle,  or  expreffton,  which  is  the 
language  wherein  they  are  clothed. 

The  giving  ofhiftories, catalogues,  and  bibliothecas  of  books, 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  by  the  Germans  :  we 
may  add,  that  they  have  beft  fucceeded  in  them  ;  and  to 
them  the  chief  works  of  this  kind  are  owing.  I.  Alb.  Fa- 
briciushas  given  us  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  books ; 
Wolfius,  that  of  the  Hebrew  books  ;  Boeder,  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  books  in  each  fcience  and  faculty  ;  Struvius.,  of  the  books 
of  hiftory,  law,  and  philofophy ;  the  abbot  Fabricius,  of  the 
books  of  his  own  library ;  Lambecius  of  thofe  in  the  Vienna 
library ;  Le  Long,  of  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  Mattaire, 
of  the  books  printed  before  the  year  1550  ;  and  Morhoff, 
a  genera]  literary  hiftory  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of 
Polyhiftor.  The  various  catalogues  of  choice  libraries 
are  ufeful  and  necefiary  for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  fo  are 


likewife  the  Relationes,  Sec.  and  the  Reviews  which  have 
been  periodically  publifhed. 

As  to  the  materials  of  books,  they  were  firft  written  otl 
ftones,  witnefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes  (which 
is  the  oldeft  book  we  -have  any  warranted  account  of)  ; 
then,  on  the  parts  of  plants,  e.  gr.  the  leaves,  chiefly  of 
the  palm-tree ;  the  rinds  and  barks  efpecially  of  the 
tibia  Or philyr a ,  and  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  By  degrees, 
wax,  then  leather,  were  introduced,  efpecially  the  fkins 
of  goats  and  flieep,  of  which,  at  length,  parchment  was 
prepared  :  then  lead  came  in  ufe  :  alfo  linen,  filk,  horn, 
and,  laftly,  paper  itfelf. 

The  parts  of  vegetables  continued  long  the  common 
matter  of  books ;  infomuch  that  moft  of  the  names  and 
terms  belonging  to  books ,  in  moft  languages,  are  taken 
thence  ;  as  the  Greek  biblos,  the  Latin  liber,  codex,  fo¬ 
lium,  tabula ,  and  the  Englifh  book  itfelf.  We  may  add, 
that  vegetable  barks  appear  ftill  in  fome  meafure  retained 
for  books  in  certain  of  the  Northern  countries,  as  among 
the  Calmuc  ‘Tartars,  where  a  library  was  difeovered  by 
the  Ruflians,  of  an  unufual  form  as  well  as  matter : 
the  books  were  exceedingly  long,  but  of  no  breadth  :  the 
leaves  very  thick,  and  made  of  barks  of  trees,  fmeared 
over  with  a  double  varnifh  ;  the  ink,  or  writing,  being 
white  on  a  black  ground.  Hift.  Acad.  R.  Infer,  t.  iii.  p.  6. 

Book,  everlafing.  We  find  in  Signior  Caftagnatta’s  account 
of  the  asbestos*  a  fcheme  for  the  making  of  a  book,  which 
from  its  imperifhable  nature,  he  is  for  calling  the  book  of 
eternity :  The  leaves  of  this  book  were  to  be  of  the  as¬ 
bestos  paper,  the  covers  of  a  thicker  fort  of  work  of 
the  fame  matter,  and  the  whole  fewed  together  with 
thread  fpun  from  the  fame  fubftance.  The  things  to  be 
commemorated  in  this  book  were  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  book  being  in- 
combuftible  and  everlaftingly  permanent  againft  the  force 
of  all  the  elements,  and  fubjedt  to  no  changes  from  fire, 
water,  or  air,  muft  remain  for  ever,  and  always  preferve 
the  writing  committed  to  it/ 

Books,  form  of.  The  firft  books  were  in  form  of  blocks 
and  tables,  of  which  we  find-frequent  mention  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  under  the  appellation  fepher ,  which  the  Septuagint 
render  a^ov?o,  q.‘  d.  fquare  tables  :  of  which  form  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  book  of  the  law,  book  or  bill  of  di¬ 
vorce,  book  of  curfes,  Sic.  appear  to  have  been.  As 
flexible  matters  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they  found  it  m6re 
convenient  to  make  their  books  in  form  of  rolls,  called 
by  the  Greeks  zovlaKia,  by  the  Latins  volumina,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Jews  as 
well  as  Grecians,  Romans,  Perfians,  and  even  Indians. 
And  of  fuch  did  the  libraries  chiefly  confift,  till  fome 
centuries  after  Chrift.  The  form  which  obtains  among 
us  is  the  lquare*  compofed  of  feparate  leaves  ;  which 
was  alfo  known,  though  little  ufed,  among  the  ancients  ; 
having  been  invented  by  Artalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  the 
fame  alfo  who  invented  parchment :  but  it  has  now  been 
fo  long  in  pofleflion,  that  the  oldeft  manuferipts  are 
found  in  it.  Montfaucon  afTures  us,  that  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  manuferipts  he  has  feen,  there  are  but  two 
in  the  roll  form ;  the  reft  being  made  up  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  modern  books.  See  Book-binding. 

The  rolls,  o^volumes,  were  compofed  of  feveral  fheets, 
faftened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  ftick,  or  umbi¬ 
licus  ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cylinder, 
which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus,  as  a  handle  ; 
it  being  reputed  a  kind  of  crime  to  take  hold  of  the  roll 
itfelf.  \  he  outfide  of  the  volume  was  called  front ;  the 
ends  of  the  umbilicus ,  were  called  cornua,  horns ;  which 
were  ufually  carved,  and  adorned  likewife  with  bits  of 
filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold  and  precious  ftones.  The 
title  SiAAaoo*,  was  ftuck  on  the  outfide.  The  whole  vo¬ 
lume,  when  extended,  might  make  a  yard  and  a  half  wide, 
and  fifty  long.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  19.  §  7.  p.  607. 
T o  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  occonomy  of  the  inf.dc-j 
or  the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and  letters  into 
lines  and  pages,  with  margins,  and  other  appurtenances. 
This  has  undergone  many  varieties :  at  firft,  the  letters 
were  only  divided  into  lines,  then  into  feparate  words  ; 
which,  by  degrees  were  noted  with  accents,  and  dif- 
tributed  by  points  and  flops  into  periods,  paragraphs, 
chapters,  and  other  divifions.  In  fome  countries,  as 
among  the  Orientals,  the  lines  began  from  the  right, 
and  ran  to  the  left;  in  others,  as  in  Northern  and. 
Weftern  nations,  from  the  left  to  the  right;  others, 
as  the  Grecians,  followed  both  directions  alternately, 
going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  the  other,  called 
boujlrophcdon.  In  the  Chinefe  books,-  the  lines  ran  from 
top  to  bottom.  Again,  the  page  in  fome  is  entire,  and 
uniform;  in  others,  divided  into  columns;  in  others, 
diflinguifhed  into  text  and  notes,  either  marginal,  or  at 
the  bottom:  ufually  it  is  furnifhed  with  fignatures  and 
catch  words ;  alfo  with  a  regifter  to  difeover  whether 
the  book  be  complete.  To  thefe  are  occafionally  added 
the  apparatus  of  fummaries,  or  fide  notes ;  the  embel- 
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Books,  Arufpicine ,  thofe  wherein  the  myfteries  of  divining 
from  the  entrails  of  victims  are  prefcribed. 

Books,  Acherontic ,  thofe  wherein  the  ceremonies  and  dif- 
cipline  of  Acheron  were  contained  ;  fometimes  alfo  called 
libri  Etrufci ,  as  being  fiippofed  to  have  been  compofed  by 
Tages  the  Hetrurian;  though  others  pretend,  that  he 
had  received  them  from  Jupiter  himfelf :  fome  fuppofe 
thefe  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  libri  fat  ales ;  others, 
with  the  libri  arufpicini.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  1.  8;  v.  398. 
Lomei,  ubi  fupra. 

Books,  Fulgural \  thofe  written  touching  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  their  interpretation.  As  that  compofed 
by  the  Tufcan  nymph  Bigois,  preferved  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Serv.  ad.  JEn.  1.  6.  v.  72. 

Books,  Fatal ,  thofe  wherein  the  ages,  or  terms  of  the  life 


lifhments  of  red,  gold,  or  figured  initial  letters,  head- 
pieces,  tale-pieces,  effigies,  fchemes,  maps,  and  the 
like.  The  end  of  the  book ,  now  denoted  by  finis,  was 
anciently  marked  with  a  <,  called  coronis,  and  the 
whole  frequently  walhed  with  an  oil  drawn  from  cedar, 
or  citron  chips,  ftrewed  between  the  leaves  to  preferve 
jt  from  rotting.  There  alfo  occur  certain  formula  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  books :  as  among  the  Tews,  the 
word  jVn,  ejl 0  fortis ,  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Ezekiel,  &c.  to 
exhort  the  reader  to  be  courageous,  and  proceed  on  to 
the  following  book.  The  conclufions  were  alfo  often 
guarded  with  imprecations  againft  fuch  as  fihould  falfify 
them ;  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  Apocalypfe. 

The  Mahometans,  for  the  like  reafon,  place  the  name 
of  God  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books,  which  cannot  1  of  men  were  written,  according  to  the  Hetrurian  difci- 


fail  .to  procure  them  protection,  on  account  of  the  infinite 
regard  had  among  them  to  that  name,  wherever  found. 
For  the  like  reafon  it  is,  that  divers  of  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  emperors  begin  with  the  formula ,  In  nomine  Dei. 

At  the  end  of  each  book  the  Jews  alfo  added  the-  number 
of  verfes  contained  in  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  the  number  of  feftions ;  that  it  might  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity  entire.  The  Maforetes  and  Maho¬ 
metan  doftors  have  gone  farther  ;  fo  as  to  number  the 
feveral  words  and  letters  in  each  book,  chapter,  verfe, 
&c.  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Alcoran.  See  Al¬ 
coran,  Massora,  &c. 

The  kinds  and  denominations  of  books  are  various.  With 
regard  to  their  ufe  and  authority,  books  may  be  divided 
into  human  and  divine ,  alfo  called  facred  and  infpired 
books. 

Books,  Sibylline ,  thofe  compofed  by  certain  pretended  pro 
pheteffes,  depofited  in  the  Capitol,  under  the  care  of 
duumviri ;  See  Sibyls. 

Books,  Canonical,  thofe  received  and  allowed  by  the 
church  as  parts  of  holy  feripture.  Such  are  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  as  commonly  bound  up 
together. 

Books,  Apocryphal ,  thofe  excluded  out  of  the  canon,  yet 
received  and  read  in  fome  churches. 

Books,  Authentic,  thofe  which  are  decifive,  and  of  autho 
rity:  fuch,  in  the  civil  law,  are  the  Code,  Digeft,  &c. 
in  our  law,  the  Statutes,  See.  Bacon,  de  Augm.  Sc.  1.  8. 
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Books,  Auxiliary,  thofe  lefs  effential,  yet  of  ufe,  as  fub- 
fervient  to  the  others  :  as  in  the  ftudy  of  .the  law,  books 
of  Inftitutes,  Formula,  Maxims,  Reports,  & c. 

Books,  Elementary,  thofe  which  deliver  the  firft  principles 
of  fciences  :  fuch  are  thofe  under  the  titles  of  Rudiments, 
Methods,  Grammars,  See.  by  which  they  Hand  contra- 
diftinguilhed  from  books  of  a  fuperior  order ,  which  aim  at 
making  farther  advances  in  the  fcience. 

Books,  Library ,  fuch  as  are  not  ordinarily  read  over,  but 
turned  to,  and  confulted  occfionally ;  fuch  are  Dic¬ 
tionaries,  &c. 

Books,  Exoteric ,  thofe  intended  for  the  ufe  of  popular  and 
ordinary  readers 
Books,  Acroamatic,  thofe  containing  more  fecret  and  fub- 
lime  matters,  calculated  for  adepts  and  proficients  in 
the  fubjeft 

Books,  Public,  the  records  of  paft  times  and  tranfaftions 
kept  by  public  authority. 

Books,  Church ,  or  Ecclcfiajlical,  thofe  ufed  in  the  public 
offices  of  religion. 

Books,  again,  with  regard  to  their  fcope  and  fubjeft,  may 
be  divided  into  hiflorical ,  thofe  which  relate  fafts,  either 
of  nature  or  mankind  ;  dogmatical,  thofe  which  lay  down 
doftrines,  or  general  truths ;  mifccllaneous,  thofe  of 
neutral  kind,  containing  both  fafts  and  doftrines  ;  hifio 
rico-dogmatical ,  thofe  which  only  rehearfe  doftrines,  or,  at 
mollj  indicate  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  proved, 
as  Mallet’s  Geometry;  feientif  co-dogmatical,  thofe  which 
not  only  recite  the  dodlrines,  but  demonftrate  them,  as 
Euclid’s  Elements.  Wolf.  Phil.  Rat.  §  3.  c.  1.  §  744, 

'75°,  75  L  &c; 

Books,  Pontifical ,  among  the  Romans,  were  thofe  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Numa  to  be  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus  ; 
deferibing  all  the  ceremonies,  Sacrifices,  feafts,  prayers, 
and  other  religious  matters,  with  the  manner,  and  cir 
cumftances,  wherewith  each  was  to  be  celebrated  :  thefe 
were  alfo  called  indigitamenta,  as  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  gods-,  and  the  occasions,  and  formula?  of  in¬ 
voking  each.  •  Liv.  i.  p.  23. 

Books,  Ritual,  thofe  which  direfted  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  of  founding,  building,  and  confecrating  cities,  tem¬ 
ples;  and  altars  ;  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  walls, 
gates,  tribes,  curia ’,  camps,  and  the  like.. 

Books,  Augural,  called  by  Cicero,  rcconditi,  were  thofe 
wherein  the  fcience  of  foretelling  futurity,  from  the  flight 
and  chattering  of  birds  was  contained.  Cicer.  Orat  pro 
domofua  ad  pontif.  Serv.  ad  TEn.  1.  5*  v>  73^*  Lomei, 
de  Bibl.  c.  6. 


pline.  Thefe  were  confulted  by  the  Romans  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  calamities ;  and  inftruftions  taken  from  them,  how 
to  expiate  the  offended  deities.  Cenfor.  de  Die.  Natal,  c. 
14. 

Books^  Black,  thofe  which  treat  of  necromancy  and  witch¬ 
craft  ;  or  thofe  which  are  printed  in  the  old  black  letter, 
the  Celtic  charafter,  now  only  retained  by  the  Germans. 
The  fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  fome  other 
books ,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  backs,  or  the 
difmalnefs  of  their  contents  ;  whence  alfo  Red-book ,  and 
Domcfday  book. 

Books,  Good,  in  the  common  ufage,  are  thofe  of  devotion 
and  piety,  as  foliloquies,  meditations,  prayers,  Sec.  Vide 
Shaftefb.  Charaft.  tom.  i.  p.  165.  idem.  tom.  iii.  p  327. 
A  good  book ,  in  the  bookfeller’s  language,  is  a  faleable 
one ;  in  the  language  of  the  curious,  a  fcarce  one ;  in 
that  of  men  of  fenfe,  an  ufeful  and  inftruftive  one. 
Among  five  principal  things  which  Rabbi  Akiba  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  foil,  one  was;  that  if  he  ftudied  the  law, 
he  fhould  take  care  to  do  it  in  a  good  book,  left  he  fhould 
be  obliged  to  unlearn  all  again.  Vide  Cren.  de  Furib. 
Librar.  See  alfo  farther,  on  the  head  of  judging  and 
choofing  of  Books. 

Books,  Spiritual,  thofe  which  treat  more  exprefly  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  or  Chriftian  life;  and  their  exercifes,  as  contempla¬ 


tion,  &c. 


fuch  as  do  not  treat  of  matters  of  religion. 


Books,  Profane, 

doks,  with  regard  to  their  authors,  may  be  divided  into 
anonymous,  thofe  without  any  author’s  name  ;  cryptony- 
mous,  thofe  whofe  author’s  names  are  concealed  in  fome 
anagram,  or  the  like ;  pfeudonymous,  thofe  which  bear 
falfe  names  of  authors  ;  pojihumous ,  thofe  published  after 
the  author’s  death  ;  genuine ;  thofe  really  written  by  the 
perfons  whom  they  pretend  for  their  authors;  and  ftill 
remaining  in  the  ftate  wherein  they  were  left  by  them ; 
fpurious,  or  fuppofititious,  thofe  pretended  to  be  written  By 
others  than  their  real  authors  ;  interpolated,  thofe  which 
fince  their  compofition  have  been  corrupted  by  fpiirious 
additions  or  infertions. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  qualities,  may  be  divided  into 
clear  or  pcrfpicuous ,  which,  in  the  dogmatical  kind,  are 
thofe  where  the  authors  define  all  their  terms  accurately, 
and  keep  ftriftly  to  thofe  definitions  in  the  courfe  of  their 
works  :  obfeurc,  thofe  where  words  are  ufed  vaguely,  and 
without  defining :  prolix,  thofe  which  contain  more 
things  than  were  neceflary  to  the  author’s  defign  ;  as  if 
in  a  book  of  furveying,  a  man  fhould  give  all  Euclid ; 
ufeful ,  thofe  which  deliver  things  neceflary  to  be  known, 
either  in  other  fciences,  or  in  the  bufinefs  of  life :  com¬ 
plete,  thofe  which  contain  all  that  is  known  concerning 
the  fubj eft :  relatively  complete,  thofe  which  contain  all 
that  was  known  concerning  the  fubj  eft,  at  a  certain 
time  ;  or,  if  a  book  were  written  with  any  particular  de¬ 
fign,  or  view,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  complete,  if  it  contain 
neither  more  or  lefs  than  is  neceflary  for  the  accom- 
plifhing  of  that  end:  in  contrary  cafes,  books  are  faid  to 
be  incomplete.  _ 

Books,  with  regard  to  the  matter  they  confift  of,  may  be 
divided  into  paper-books,  thofe  written  either  on  linen 
and  cotton  paper,  or  on  the  papyrus,  of  which  lall 
kind  few  are  now  remaining.  Montfaucon  Pal.  Graec. 
1,  i.c.  2.  p.  13.  Parchment-books  libri  inmembrana,  thofe 
written  on  lkins,  or  pelts,  chiefly  of  Iheep.  Linen-books , 
libri  lintei,  among  the  Romans,  were  thofe  written  on 
blocks,  or  tables,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  Such  were 
the  Sibylline  books ,  and  divers  ancient  laws;  epiftles  oi 
princes,  leagues,  annals,  Sec.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xiii.  c.  2. 
—  Leathern  books ,  libri  in  corio,  mentioned  by  Ulpian,  are 
by  Gulandinus  taken  for  fuch  as  were  written  on  barks; 
different  from  that  ufually  written  on  ;  which  was  the  ti- 
Ua:  by  Scaliger,  with  more  probability,  for  fuch  as  were 
written  on  certain  lkins,  cr  certain  parts  of  lkins,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  commonly  ufed,  which  were  the  pelts,  or 
back-parts  of  Iheep.  Ulp.  1. 52.  Guilard.  Papyr.  Membr. 
3.  n.  50.  Scaliger,  andGuiland.  Black-books ,  libri  in  fche- 
dis,  thofe  written  on  wooden  planks,  or  tablets,  fmoothed 
for  that  purpofe  with  an  afeia,  and  a  plane.  Such  were  the 
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ordinary  books  among  the  Romans.  Waxen-books,  libri  in 
certs ,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  have  occafioned  fome  difpute. 
Herm.  Barbarus  fufpe&s  the  term  to'  be  a  corruption,  and 
inclines  to  read  in  fehedis  inftead  of  in  ccris ,  on  the  authority 
of  fome  ancient  MSS.  Others  fee  no  need  of  the  emenda¬ 
tion,  fince  it  is  known  the  Romans  fometimes  covered 
their  planks  or  fcheda ,  with  a  thin  (kin  of  wax,  to  make 
them  fulceptible  of  erafements  and  amendments,  which 
the  libri  in  fehedis  were  not,  and  confequently  were  lefs 
fit  for  works  that  required  elegance  and  accuracy  than 
the  waxen  ones,  which  are  alfo  called  cera  or  libri  ce- 
rei.  Elephantine  books ,  according  to  Turnebus,  were 
thofe  written  on  thin  dices,  or  leaves  of  ivory;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scaliger,  thofe  made  of  the  guts  of  elephants  ; 
according  to  others,  thofe  wherein  the  adts  of  the  fenate, 
relating  to  the  emperors,  were  written ;  according  to 
Others,  certain  huge  or  bulky  books ,  confifting  of  35 
volumes,  containing  all  the  names  of  the  35  tribes.  Sal- 
muth.  ad  Pancirol.  p.  ii.  p.  255.  Guiland.  Pap.  Mem. 
2.  n.  48.  Seal,  ad  Guil.  p.  16.  Calv.  Lex.  Jur.  p.  534. 
Fabr.  Defcrip.  Urb.  c.  6. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  manufacture  and  commerce, 
may  be  divided  into  manufeript ,  thofe  written  with  the 
hand,  whether  originally  by  the  authors,  called  auto¬ 
graphic  or  at  fecond  hand  by  librarii ,  or  copijls.  Printed 
thofe  wrought  off  from  the  pf'e'fs.-  Books  in  quires ,  or 
t beets ,  thofe  not  bound,  or  ftitebed.  Books  in  folio ,  thole 
wherein  a  {fleet  is  folded  but  once,  or  makes  two  leaves  ; 
or  four  pages  ;  books  in  4°,  where  it  makes  four  leaves  ; 
in  8  ,  where  eight;  in  duodecimo ,  where  twelve;  in  16  , 
where  fixteen  in  7  4  ,  where  twenty-four^ 

Books,  with  regard  to  circumftanCes  and  accidents*  may  be 
divided  into  lojf  thofe  which  have  perilhed  by  the  injuries 
of  time,  or  the  malice  or  zeal  of  enemies.  Such  are  divers 
even  of  the  ancient  books  of  Scripture,  written  by  Solomon, 

■  and  others  of  the  prophets.  Fabr.  Cod.  Pfeu'd.  Vet.  Teft. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 7 1 .  p.  247.  Books  promt  fed,  thofe  which  authors 
have  given  expectations  of,  which  they  have  never  accom- 
plifiied.  Janf.  ab  Almeloveen  has  given  a  Bibliotheca  of 
books  promifed,  but  ftill  latent,  or  not  publilhed.  Books 
ftlitious,  thofe  which  never  exifted-:  to  which  may  be  add¬ 
ed  divers  feigned  titles  of  books.  Loefcher  has  publifhed  a 
great  number  of  plan's,  or  projects  of  books ,  many  of  them 
good  and  ufeful  enough,  if  there  were  but  books  written 
correfponding  to  them.  M.  DugonO  has  a  whole  volume 
of  fehemes ,  or  projeds  of  books,  containing  no  lefs  than  3000. 

Books  in  Ana ,  Anti,  he.  See  Ana,  Anti,  See. 

The  fcope ,  or  dejtgn  of  books  is  various ;  that  of  l'onie  is 
to  trace  the  origin  of  things  difeovered  ;  of  others,  to  fix 
and  eftablifh  fome  truth,  or  raife  fome  dodtrine  to  a 
higher  pitch  or  fubtilty ;  of  others,  to  remove  fome 
fcruple,  or  prejudice,  which  had  before  obtained,  or  fix 
more  accurate  and  precife  ideas  of  things  :  of  others,  to 
explain  the  names  and  words  ufed  in  different  nations, 
ages,  and  fedts  ;  of  others,  to  improve  our  knowledge  of 
faffs,  and  events,  and  fhew  the  order  and  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;■  laftly,  others  aim  at  divers,  or  all  of  thefe  ends. 
The  ufes  of  books  are  numerous  :  they  make  one  of  the 
chief  inftruments,  or  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  :  they 
are  the  rcpofitorics  of  laws,  and  the  vehicles  of  learning 
of  every  kind:  our  religion  itfclf  is  founded  on  books  : 
“  Without  them,”  fays  Bartholin,  “  God  is  filent, 
“  juftice  dormant,  phyllc  at  a  ftand,  philofophy  lame, 
“  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved  in  Cimmerian 
“  darknefs.”  De  Libr.  Legend.  Dill’,  i.  p.  5. 

The  eulogiums  which  have  been  heffowed  on  books  are 
infinite  :  they  are  reprefented,  “  as  the  refuge  of  truth, 
“  which  is  bani filed  out  of  eonverfation  ;  as  {landing 
“  counfellors,  and  preachers,  always  at  hand,  and  al- 
“  ways  difinterefted  ;  having  this  advantage  over  oral 
“  inftrudtors,  that  they  are  ready  to  repeat  their  lefi'on, 
“  as  oft  as  we  pleafe.”  Books  fupply  the  want  of  mailers 
and  even,  in  fome  meafure,  the  want  of  genius  and  in¬ 
vention  :  and  can  raife  the  dulleft  perfons,  who  have 
memory,  above  the  level  of  the  brighteft,  without  them. 
An  author  who  wrote  not  inelegantly,  though  in  a  bar¬ 
barous  age,  fums  up  all  their  praifes.  Vide  Lucas  de 
Penna  ap.  Morhoft’.  Polyhift.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  p.  27.  Liber 

,  >'jl  lumen  cordis,  fpeculum  corporis,  virtutum  magijlcr,  vi- 
tiarum  dcpitljcr ,  corona  prudent um,  comes  itineris,  domefti- 
t 'us  amicus,  congerro  talent  is,  collcga  iA  conjiliarus  praji- 
dentis ,  myrothceium  eloquentia ,  hortus  plenus  frudibus , 
pratum  flonbus  diftindum ,  memoria  penus ,  vita  recorda- 
tionis  ;  1 neat  us  properat,  jujlus  fejiinat,  femper  prajls  cji 
nunquam  non  monger  us ,  rogatus  corf c film  refpondet :  ar¬ 
cana  rcvclat ,  obfeura  illujlrat,  ambigua  ccrtiorat ,  perplexa 
refolvit ,  contra  adverfam  fort unam  defenfor,  fccunda  mode¬ 
rator,  opes  adauget ,  jaduram  propul  fat,  iAc. 

Perhaps  their  greateft  glory  is,  the  affe&ion  borne  them 
by  many  of  the  greateft  men  in  all  ages  :  M.  Cato,  the 
elder  Pliny,  the  emperor  Julian,  and  others,  are  on  re¬ 
cord  for  an  exceffive  devotion  to  books .  The  laft  has 
perpetuated  his  patiion  by  fome  Greek  epigrams  in  their 
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praife.  Richard  Bury,  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  has  a  treatife  exprefs  011  the  love 
of  Books .  Philobiblion,  five  de  Amore  Librorum.  Vide 
Plin.  Epift.  vii.  lib.  iii.  Cato’s  attachment  to  books  may 
be  obferved  in  the  following  paragraph. 

M.  Catonem  vidi  in  bibliotheca  fedentem  multi  circumfufum 
StoicOrum  libris.  Erat  cnim ,  ut  feis,  in  co  incxhaijla  avi- 
ditas  legendi,  nec  fatiari  pot  erat :  quippe  qui,  ne  reprehenjt- 
oncm  vulgi  inanem  reformidans,  in  ipfa  curia  Jolerct  legerc , 
Jape  dum  fenatus  cogcretur,  nihil  opera  reipublica  detra- 
hens.  Vide  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  iii.  n.  11.  See  alfo  Cic* 
Orat.  pro  Arch.  tom.  iv.  p.  2182. 

The  ill  effeds  objected  to  books  are,  that  they  employ  too 
much  of  our  time  and  attention  ;  engage  us  in  purfuits 
of  no  ufe  to  the  commonwealth,  and  indifpofe  us  for  the 
functions  of  civil  life ;  that  they  render  men  lazy,  and 
prevent  their  exerting  their  own  talents,  by  furniftiing 
them,  on  every  occafion,  with  things  the  growth  of 
others  ;  and  that  our  natural  lights  become  weakened 
and  extinguifhed,  by  inuring  ourlelves  to  fee  only  with 
foreign  lights  :  betides,  that  ill  men  are  hereby  furnifhed 
with  means  of  poifoning  the  people,  and  propagating 
fuperftition,  immorality,  enthufiafm,  or  irreligion,  which 
will  always  fpread  fafter,  and  be  received  fnore  greedily, 
than  lellons  of  truth  and  virtue.  Many  other  things  are 
added  concerning  the  emptinefs  of  books,  and  the  errors, 
fables  and  follies  they  are  fraught  with  ;  which,  together 
with  the  multitude  and  perplexity  of  them,  are  fuch, 
that  it  may  feem  eafier  to  difeover  truth  in  the  nature 
and  reafon  of  things,  ,than  in  the  uncertainty  and  con- 
fufion  of  books.  Add,  that  books  have  turned  the  other 
inftruments  of  knowledge  out  of  doors,  as  experiments, 
obfervations,  furnaces,  and  the  like,  without  which  the 
natural  fciences  can  never  be  cultivated  to  purpofe ;  and 
that,  in  mathematics,  books  have  fo  far  fuperfeded  the 
cxercile  of  invention,  that  the  generality  of  inathema- 
cians  are  now  contented  to  learn  the  folution  of  problems 
from  others  ;  which  is  fo  relinquifh  the  thief  end  of 
their  fcience  :  fince  what  is  Contained  in  mathematical 
books  is  properly  the  hiftory  only  of  mathematics,  not  the 
fcience,  art,  or  talents  of  folving  queftions  ;  which  is 
hardly  to  be  had  from  books,  but  only  from  nature  and 
meditation. 

•1  or  the  art  of  writing  or  compfing  boohs ,  we  have  much 
fewer  helps  and  inftrubtions  than  for  the  art  of  fpeakiiw  ; 
though  the  former  be  the  more  difficult  of  tlie'twoj^as 
a  reader  is  not  l'o  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  has  better 
opportunities  of  detecting  faults  than  a  hearer.  A  meat 
cardinal,  indeed,  reduces  an  author’s  bufinefs  to  a  few 
heads;  were  they  but  as  eafily  pra&ifed  as  preferred  ; 
“  Let  him  conlider  who  it  is  Writes,  what,  how,  why, 
“  and  to  whom.”  Auguft.  Valer.  di  Caut.  in  edend.  lib. 
The’ conditions  required  in  a  book  are,  according  to  Salden, 
“  folidity,  perfpicuity,  and  brevity:”  the  firft  will  be 
beft  attained,  by  keeping  the  piece  long  by  us,  often  re¬ 
viewing  and  correcting  it  by  the  advice  of  friends: 'the 
fecond,  by  difpofmg  the  fentiments  in  a  due  order,  and 
delivering  them  under  proper  and  ufual  expreffions  :  the 
third,  by  throwing  every  thing  aiide  that  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  concern  the  fubjebt. 

Were  thefe  rules  obferved,  it  would  fcarce  he  poffible  for 
any,  except  an  angel  from  heaven,  to  write  many  booh  . 
Vix  totidcm  quot  Tkebaruni  porta’  vel  divitiis  a/lia  A7. 
The  cuftom  is  much  altered  fince  the  times  of  the  an - 
dents,  who  carried  their  fcrupuloufnefs  into  what  relate.-, 
to  the  compofition  of  books  beyond  all  that  has  been  above 
exprefied  :  fo  auguft  was  the  idea  they  formed  of  a  bool, 
that  nothing  would  fuffice  lefs  than  its  being  a  treafurc  . 
thefauros  oportet  effe  non  libr  os :  no  labour,  no  affiduitv 
and  exacltiefs,  were  thought  enough  to  fit  a  work  for  the 
public  view  :  every  fentiment  and  expreffion  were  to  be 
maturely  weighed,  and  turned  on  all  Tides  ;  and  not  fui- 
fexed  to  pafs,  unlefs  every  word  were  a  pearl,  and  every 
page  befet  with  gems.  So  that  they  put  the  reader  in 
pofieffion  in  a  fingle  hour,  of  what  had  coft  them  per¬ 
haps  ten  years  intenfe  thought  and  application.  Such 
were  thofe  books,  which  were  reputed  cedro  digni,  fit  to  he 
anointed  with  cedar-juice,  and  thus  rendered  incorrupt¬ 
ible,  for  the  initruCtion  of  all  future  ages. 

Books,  for  the  origin  of,  we  have  nothing  that  is  dear  :  the- 
books  of  Moles  are  doubtlefs  the  oldeit  of  all  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  ;  but  there  were  books  before  them,  for  Moles  cites 
feveral. 

A  book  of  Enoch  is  cited  in  the  epiftle  of  Jude,  v.  14, 
and  15.  from  which  Tome  endeavour  to  prove  the  realitv 
of  antediluvian  writings  ;  but  the  book  cited  by  that  apoftle 
is  generally  allowed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
to  be  Tpurious. 

Of  profane  books,  the  oideft  extant  are  Homer’s  poems, 
which  were  even  fo  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Empiricus  ; 
though  we  find  mention  in  Greek  writers  of  about  fe- 
venty  others  prior  to  Homer;  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
Daphne,  Horus,  Linus,  Mufeus.  Palamedes,  Zoroafter, 

3  &c. 
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&c.  but  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
Fragment  remaining ;  and  of  the  others,  the  pieces  which 
go  under  their  names  are  generally  held  by  the  learned 
ftippofititious.  F.  Hardouin  goes  farther;  charging  all 
the  ancient  books ,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  except  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Virgil’s  Georgies,  Horace’s  Satires  and  Epiftles, 
Plerodotus,  and  Homer,  as  fpurious,  and  forged  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  a  club  of  perfons  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  Severus  Arcontius.  Fabr.  Bib*  Grtec.  lib.  i. 
cap.  i.  §  x.  §  6.  tom.  i.  Hardouin,  de  Num.  Herod,  in 
Proluf.  Act.  Enid.  Lipf.  an.  1710.  p.  70. 

Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the  oldeft  books 
were  in  verfe,  which  was  prior  to  prole  ;  Herodotus’s 
hiftory  is  the  oldeft  book  extant  of  the  profaic  kind. 
Strabo.  Geog.  lib.  i.  Heuman.  Via  ad  Hid.  Liter.  § 
20.  p.  50.  §  21.  p.  52. 

Books,  the  multitude  of,  has  been  long  complained  of:  the 
complaint  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  who  lived  three  thou- 
fand  years  ago :  they  are  grown  too  numerous,  not  only 
to  procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  to  learn  the  names  oi, 
or  even  to  number.  England  has  more  to  fear  on  this 
fcore  than  other  countries ;  fince,  befides  our  own 
produce,  we  have,  for  fome  years  pad  drained  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  However,  as  bilhop  Caramuel’s  fcheme  mifear- 
ried,  which  was,  to  write  about  a  hundred  volumes  in 
folio,  and  then  prevail  on  the  civil  and  military  powers 
to  oblige  all  their  fubjeefts  to  read  them,  we  need  not 
much  regret  the  multitude  of  books . 

In  reality,  there  are  few  of  the  immenfe  number  of  books 
which  deferve  ferioufiv  to  be  dudied  :  for  the  red,  part 
of  them,  like  this,  are  only  to  be  occafionally  conlulted, 
and  the  red  read  for  amufement.  A  mathematician,  for 
indance,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is 
containing  in  the  mathematical  books  ;  but  then  a  general 
knowledge  is  fulEcient,  which  may  eaiily  be  had  by 
running  over  the  chief  authors  ;  out  of  whom  references 
may  be  made,  directing  to  the  places  where  they  may 
be  found,  when  wanted.  For  there  are  many  things 
which  are  much  better  preferved  in  books  than  in  the 
memory ;  as  adronomical  obfervations,  tables,  rules, 
theorems,  proportions,  and  in  fine,  whatever  does  not 
fpontaneoufiy  adhere  to  the  memory,  when  once  known. 
For  the  lei's  we  croud  that  faculty,  the  readier  and  freer 
will  the  genius  remain  for  inventing. 

Thus,  a  few  books  well  chofen,  and  thoroughly  dudied, 
may  fuffice,  It  may  be  added,  that  as  knowledge  is  na¬ 
turally  advantageous,  and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in 
the  way  of  information,  even  a  fuperfluity  of  books  is  not 
without  its  ufe,  dnee  hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude 
themfelves  on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  lead  de- 
fign.  This  advantage,  an  ancient  father  obferves,  we 
owe  to  the  multiplicity  of  books  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  that 
one  falls  in  the  way  of  one  man,  and  another  bed  fuits 
the  level,  or  the  apprehenfion,  of  another.  “  Every 
“  thing  that  is  written,  fays  he,  does  not  come  into  the 
“  hands  of  all  perfons :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with 
“  my  books ,  who  may  hear  nothing  of  others  which  have 
«  treated  better  of  the  fame  fubjecL  It  is  of  fervice, 
tc  therefore,  that  the  fame  quedions  be  handled  by  fe- 
«  veral  perfons,  and  after  different  methods,  though  all 
«  on  the  fame  principles,  that  the  explications  of  diffi- 
«  culties,  and  arguments  for  the  truth,  may  come  to  the 
«  knowledge  of  every  one,  by  one  way  or  other.”  Add, 
that  the  multitude  is  the  only  fecurity  againd  the  total 
lofs,  or  dedru&ion  of  books  :  it  is  this  that  has  preferved 
them  againd  the  injuries  of  time,  the  rage  of  tyrants,  the 
zeal  of  perfecutors,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians ;  and 
handed  them  down,  through  long  intervals  of  darknefs, 
and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days.  Solaque  non  norunt  hcec 
monumenta  mori .  Bac.  de  Augm.  Sc.  lib.  i.  Augud.  de 
Trin.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Barthol.  lib.  cit.  Diff.  i.  p.  8.  &:c. 
To  judge  of  a  book ,  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  fubjedt 
diredt  us  to  obferve  the  title,  the  author’s  or  editor’s 
name,  the  number  of  the  edition,  the  place  where,  and 
year  when  it  is  printed  (which  in  old  books  is  frequently 
marked  at  the  end),  and  the  printer’s  name,  efpecially  if 
it  be  a  celebrated  one  :  proceed  then  to  the  preface,  and 
look  for  the  author’s  defign,  and  the  occafion  of  his 
writing  :  confider  alfo  his  country  (each  nation  having 
its  peculiar  genius),  which  may  fometimes  be  learned 
from  the  dedication:  if  his  life  be  annexed,  run  it  over, 
and  note  his  profeffion,  what  rank  he  was  of,  and  any 
thing  remarkable  that  attended  his  education,  ftudies, 
converfation,  or  correfpondences  with  learned  men :  not 
forgetting  the  elogies  which  have  been  given  the  author, 
which  often  occur  at  the  beginning,  or  even  any  critique 
or  cenfure,  efpecially  if  made  by  a  man  of  judgment. 
If  the  preface  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  method  of 
the  work,  run  briefly  over  the  order  and  difpofition  of  it, 
and  note  what  points  the  author  has  handled;  obferve 
whether  the  things  and  fentiments  he  produces  be  trite 
and  vulgar,  or  folid,  and  fetched  from  greater  depths. 
Vol.  I.  Nw  44, 


Note,  whether  he  go  in  the  common  road,  or  make  any 
innovation,  and  introduce  any  new  principle. 

But  it  is  a  fmall  number  of  books  we  have  opportunity 
of  thus  judging  of  by  pending  them;  befides,  vvheri 
we  have  read  a  book  over;  the  judgment  comes  too  late 
for  many  purpofes  :  it  feems  neceflary  therefore  to  have 
other  indications,  whereby  to  prevent  our  being  at  the 
charge  of  procuring,  or  the  pains  of  perufing  a  worths 
lefs  book.  Divers  rules  of  this  kind  are  given  by  Baillet, 
Struvius,  Stollius,  and  others ;  which  though,  in  reality, 
no  more  than  prefumptions,  and  frequently  liable  to  be 
falfified,  are  not  without  their  ule.  The  journalifts  de  / 
Trevoux  objedted  to  them  all:  “  The  fhorteft  way,  fay 
u  they,  to  iudge  of  a  book  is  to  read  it,  if  you  be  quali- 
u  fied  in  the  fubjedt ;  otherwife  to  refer  yourfelf  to  thofe 
“  who  are  fo” .  Heuman  is  fomewhat  more  explicit ; 
making  it  a  mark  that  “  a  book  is  good,  when  it  is 
“  efteemed  by  perfons  intelligent  in  the  fubjedt  it  treats 
“  of ;  and  when  thofe  who  commend  it  receive  no 
“  advantage  from  the  applaufe  they  beftow  on  it,  nor 
“  are  leagued  with  the  author  in  any  cabal,  for  efpouf- 
“  ing  any  particular  principle,  fyftem,  or  party,  in  reli- 
u  gion,  or  learning.1’  Baillet.  Jugem.  des  Scavtom.  i* 
b.  2.  p.  121.  Struv.  Introd  at  Not.  Rei  Liter,  cap.  5.  § 
3.  p.  390.  Stoll.  Introd.  Hift;  Liter,  p.  i.  §  11.  p.  9. 
Budd.  de  Critsri is  boni  Libri,  paffim.  Mem.  de  Trev.  an. 
1712.  Art.  17.  Heuman.  Confp.  Reipubl.  Liter,  cap.  vi* 

§  1 1.  p.  280. 

But  more  particularly,  it  is  an  indication  that  a  book  is 
good,  1.  If  the  author  be  known  to  excel  in  that  talent 
more  immediately  neceffary  for  fuch  a  fubjedt ;  or  have 
already  published  any.  thing  on  the  fame  that  is  efteemed. 
Thus  we  may  conclude,,  that  Julius  Csefar  will  teach  us 
the  art  of  war  better  than  Peter  Ramus  ;  Cato,  Palla¬ 
dia,  and  Columella,  agriculture  better  than  Ariftotle  ; 
and  Cicero,  oratory  better  than  M.  Varro  :  add,  that  it 
is  not  enough  the  author  be  fkilled  in  the  faculty,  but 
that  he  be  fo  in  the  particular  branches  of  it  he  treats  of  j 
fome  for  inftance,  excel  in  the  civil  law,  yet  not  in  the 
public  law  :  Salmafius  proved  himfelf  an  excellent  critic 
in  his.  Exercitat.  Plinian.  but  was  much  inferior  to  Mil- 
ton  in  his  Defenfio  Regia.  2.  If  the  book  be  on  a  fubjedt 
that  requires  great  reading,  it  may  be  prffumed  good,  if 
the  author  had  a  copious  library,  or  could  have  accefs  to 
one;  or  if  he  lived  in  a  place  where  books  were  not 
wanting  ;  though  here  is  danger  too  of  running  into  ex- 
cefs  in  quotations  ;  efpecially,  fays  Struvius,  if  the  au¬ 
thor  be  a  lawyer.  3.  A  book  which  took  up  a  long  time 
in  compofing,  cannot  often  fail  of  being  good.  4.  Books 
on  points  of  dodtrine  by  ecledtic  writers,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed  better  than  thofe  writ  by  the  retainers  to  particular1 
fedts.  5.  The  age  of  a  writer  may  alfo  give  us  fome  in¬ 
dication  :  books,  which  require  labour,  are  ufnally  better 
performed  by  younger  perfons  than  thofe  who  arefar 
advanced  in  years.  6.  Another  indication  may  be  taken 
from  the  author’s  ftate  and  condition  ;  thus  hiftory  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  perfon  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  what  he  re¬ 
lates,  oris  concerned  in  public  affairs,  or  has  accefs  to 
the  public  records,  or  other  monuments,  from  whence 
intelligence  may  be  drawn  ;  who  is  not  biaffed  by  party, 
or  any  other  indiredt  or  finifter  motive,  will  be  fuppofed 
to  be  good.  Thus  Salluft  and  Cicero  were  well  able  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  Cataline’s  confpiracy.  D ’Avila,  de 
Comines,  Guicciardin,  Clarendon,  &c.  were  prefent  in 
the  civil  wars  they  deferibe :  Xenophon,  having  an  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Spartan  ftate,  has  treated  excellently  of 
that  commonwealth  ;  and  Amelot  de  la  Houffaye,  by 
living  long  at  Venice,  was  enabled  to  explain  the  fecrets 
of  their  policy.  Camden  wrote  annals  of  the  affairs  of 
his  own  time  ;  Thuanus  had  correfpondence  with  the 
beft  writers  in  every  country ;  and  Puffendorf  had  accefs 
to  the  public  archives.  So  in  literary  matters,  we  give 
credit  to  thofe  who  have  the  diredtion  of  libraries.  7. 
The  time  or  age  wherein  the  author  lived  may  give  fome 
light,  every  age  having,  according  to  Barclay,  its  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  and  excellency.  See  Bartholin.  Struv.  Budd. 
Heuman.  Baill.  lib.  cit. 

Some  judge  bv  the  bulk  or  fize  of  books ;  following  the 
grammarian  Callimachus’s  rule,  that  every  great  book  is 
of  courfe  an  ill  one,  fj.c yx  |3i £>.tov,  p xaxov ;  a  fingle 
leaf  of  the  Sybil  was  doubtlefs  preferable  to  the  vaft  an¬ 
nals  of  Volufius;  yet  Pliny’s  obfervations  will  neverthe- 
lefs  held  true,  that  “  a  good  book  is  fo  much  the  better 
“  by  how  much  it  is  bigger.”  Plin.  Epift.  20.  lib.  i. 
Martial  preferibes  a  remedy  againft  the  largenefs  of  a  book , 
when  that  is  the  only  complaint,  read  but  a  little  ot  it : 

Si  nimius  videar,  feraque  coronide  longus 

Effe  liber,  legito,  pauca  libellus  ero. 

Yet  is  the  fmallnefs  of  a  book  a  real  prefumption  in  its 
favour  :  he  muft  be  a  poor  author  who  cannot  furnifh  a 
pamphlet,  or  loole  Iheet,  with  things  curious,  and 
written  with  fpirit :  but  to  fupport  the  fame  through  a 
6  R  volume 
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volume  in  folio,  requires  very  extraordinary  abilities  in¬ 
deed.  Addif.  in.  Spec.  Nc  124. 

See  farther  concerning  books ,  in  the  writers  on  literary 
hiftory,  libraries,  ftudies,  learning,  arts,  and  fciences  ; 
more  efpecially  in  Salden,  Bartholin,  Hodannus,  Sac- 
chinus,  Baillet,  Buddeus,  Saalbach,  Putherbeus,  Ray¬ 
naud,  Schufner,  Laauffer,  Schwartzius,  Crenius,  Mor- 
hoff,  and  others,  who  have  written  treatifes  exprefs  con¬ 
cerning  Chrift.  Liberius,  i.e.  Gul.  Saldenus,  Bi£- 

Mipihia,  five  de  Libris  fcribendis  ltd  legendis ,  Ultraj.  1681, 
1 20.  &  Amftei.  1688,  8  \  Struv.  Introd.  ad  Hift.  Liter, 
c.  5.  §  21..  p.  454  Th.  Bartholini.  de  Libris.  legendis, 
1678,  8 &  Francof.  171X,  I2\  Struv.  loc.  cit.  Jo. 
Fred.  Hodanni.  Differt.  de  Libris  legendis,  Hanov.  1705, 
8’.  Fr.  Sacchini.  ce  Ratione  Libros  cum  profedtu  le¬ 
gend!,  Lipf.  1711,  120.  Baillet  Jugemens  des  S^avans 
iur  les  principaux  Ouvrages  des  Auteurs,  tom.  i.  Car. 
Frid.  Buddeus,  de  Criteriis  boni  Libri,  Jen.  1714. 
Chr.  Saalbach.  Schediafma  de  Libris  veteriim.  Gryphis, 
1705,  40.  Fabric.  Bibb  Antj  cap*  19.  §  7.  p.  607. 
Reimm.  Idea  SyfL  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  229,  feq.  Gab. 
Putherbeus,  De  Toi'lendis  &  expurgandis  malis  Li¬ 
bris,  Pan  1549,  8°.  Theoph.  Raynaud.  Erotemata  de 
bonis  ac  malis  Libris,  Ludg.  1653,  40.  Morhof.  Poly- 
hiilr.  Liter,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  n.  28.  p.  177.  Schufner. 
Differt.  Acad,  de  Multitudine  Librorum.  Jenae,  1702, 
4°.  Lauffer  Dillert.  adverf.  nimiam  Librorum  Multi- 
tudinem.  Vide  Jour.,  des  S^av.  tom.  Ixxv.  p.  572.  Chr. 
Got.  Schwartzius.  de  Ornamentis  Librorum  apud  Veteres, 
Lifp.  1705.  &  x 707.  Tho-  Crenius  de  Libris  Scripto- 
rum  optimis  and  utiliflimis.  Ludg.  Bat.  1704,  8  \  an 
extract  of  which  is  given  in  A6I.  Erud.  Lipf.  am.  1704. 
p.  526,  feq. 

The  importation  of  books  firft:  printed  in  this  kingdom,, 
and  reprinted  abroad,  is  prohibited.  Vide  Stat.  12  Geo. 
II.  c.  36.  §  x. 

There  was  a  claufe  in  the  ftatute  of  the  8th  of  Q.  Anne, 
ch.  19.  impowering  the  chancelloi,  and  fome  other 
great  officers  of  Hate,  to  fet  the  price  of  books ,  but  this 
is  now  repealed  by  12  Geo.  II.  ch.  36.  fedt.  2. 

Books,  burning  of ,  was  a  kind  of  punifhment  much  in  ufe 
among  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentence  ;  fometimes  the 
care  of  the  execution  was  committed  to  triumviri  ap¬ 
pointed  on  purpofe  ;  fometimes  to  the  praetors,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  the  aediles  ;  Labienus,  whom  from  his  fatirical 
fpirit  lome  have  called  Rabicnus,  is  laid  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  underwent  the  feverity  of  it.  His  enemies  pro¬ 
cured  a  fenatufconfultum,  whereby  all  his  booksy  publilhed 
during  feveral  years,  were  ordered  to  be  collected  and 
burnt:  “The  thing  (fays  Seneca)  then  appeared  new 
“  and  Arrange  to  take  revenge  on  learning!”  Res  nova 
Ld  infueta  !  Supplkium  defiudiis  fumi.  Caffius  Servius,  a 
friend  of  Labienus,  hearing  the  fentence  pronounced, 
cried  aloud,  “  That  they  muft  burn  him  too,  fince  he 
“  had  got  all  the  books  by  heart:”  Nunc  me  vivum  uri 
nportet,  quia  illos  didici.  Labienus  could  not  furvive  his 
books ,  but  {hutting  himfdf  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  pined  away,  and  was  buried  alive. 

Divers  other  ancient  teftimonies  concerning  the  burning 
of  books  are  given  in  Reimm.  Idea  Syft.  Antiq.  Liter, 
p.  389. 

Books,  ccnfors  ofy  fee  Censor. 

Books,  privileges  ofy  fee  Privilege, 

Book  ,  common  placey  fee  Common-Placb. 

Book,  text ,  fee  Text. 

Book  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  volume,  or 
large  work. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  the  book  of  Genefis,  the  firft  book  of 
Kings,  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  &c. — The  Digell  is  con¬ 
tained  in  fifty  booksy  the  Code  in  twelve  books. 

Books  are  ufually  fubdivided  into  chapters,  fometimes  in¬ 
to  feftions,  or  paragraphs  :  accurate  writers  quote  chap¬ 
ter  and  book. 

Book  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  or  catalogue  of  perlons  names. 
—  Such  among  the  ancients  were  the  cenforial  books,  be¬ 
ing  tables  or  regilters  containing  the  names  of  all  thofe 
who  were  cenfed  or  taxed  under  Auguftus.  Tertullian 
aflures  us,  that  our  Saviour’s  name  was  found  in  the 
cenforial  book  of  Auguftus.  Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
7.  See  Census. 

Books,  in  Matters  of  Commerce,  denote  the  feveral  regif-  , 
ters  wherein  merchants  and  other  dealers  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts. 

We  fay,  fuch  a  perfon’s  books  are  in  good  order:  mer¬ 
chants  cannot  poftibly  do  without  books ;  they  are  even 
obliged  by  the  laws  to  keep  books.  But  more  or  fewer 
are  required,  according  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
dealings,  or  the  precilion  and  exadlnefs  they  defire 
therein 

The  ancients  had  alfo  their  books  of  accounts;  witnefs 
the  codex  acccpti  y  expenjiy  fo  often  mentioned  in  Roman 
writers ;  and  the  patrimonial  books ,  which  were  rentals, 
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containing  an  account  of  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels, 
and  other  effedfs  belonging  to  each  perfon. 

Book -Keeping,  the  art  of  keeping  accounts  ;  that  is,  of 
recording  the  tranfa&ions  of  a  perfon’s  affairs  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  true  ftate  of  any  part,  or  of  the 
whole,  may  be  thereby  known  with  the  greateft  clear- 
nefs,  exadtnef  ,  and  eafe. 

By  the  tranjaflion  of  one's  affairs  are  meant,  either  fuch 
as  relate  to  the  perfons  with  whom  we  deal,  or  the 
things  in  which  we  deal ;  which  laft  are  either  monev, 
the  principal  means  of  commerce,  or  goods,  compre¬ 
hending  all  other  effedfs. 

All  authors  agree,  that  the  Italians.,  particularly  thofe  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  firft  introduced  the  me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  books  double,  or  in  two  parts,  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  hence,  among 
us  it  is  called  the  Italian  method :  though  it  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  till  a  century  later,  the  firft  book 
on  this  art  having  been  publilhed  in  London  in  1569, 
by  James  Peele.  —  Stevin  apprehends,  that  the  art  of 
book-keeping  by  double  entry,  was  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  originally  received  from  the  Greeks. 

Books,  merchants ,  may  be  generally  divided  into  effential 
and  auxiliary — Effential  or  ncceffary ,  are  thofe  without 
which  regular  accounts  cannot  be  kept ;  in  which  num¬ 
ber  fome  include  the  journal ,  wa kke-book,  and  ledger  ; 
others  only  the  two  latter.  Vide  Male.  Treat,  of  Book- 
Keeping,  chap.  i.  feci.  2.  p.  3. 

Suljidiary  or  auxiliary,  are  feparate  books ,  wherein  parti¬ 
cular  accounts  are  kept  more  diftindlly,  for  eafing  the 
ledger.  Such  are  the  cajh-book,  debt-book ,  bock  of  ex- 
pence  Sy  Sic. 

Thefe  books  are  kept  in  the  fame  manner,  in  effect,  ir» 
moft  trading  cities  in  Europe;  but  not  as  to  coin  :  each 
being  regulated  by  that  fort  of  coin  which  has  courfe  in 
the  ftate  where  they  are.  * 

In  England,,  books  are  kept  in  pound's ,  Jhillings ,  and  pence  : 

■  in  F ranee,  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers :  in  Holland, 
Handers,  Zealand,  and  Brabant,,  in  ponden,  pounds,  fchcl- 
l ingen ,  {hillings,  and  grofs ,  great ;  they  alfo  keep  them  in 
guilders,  f  ivers,  and  penmngen  :  at  Dantzick,  and  in  all 
Boland,  in  rix-dollars,  grojs,  and  deniers  ;  they  are  like- 
wife^  kept  i n  florins,  grejs,  and  deniers  :  through  moft  parts 
of  Germany,  in  florins  cruitzers,.  and  pennings  :  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  in  marks ,  fols,  and  deniers  lubs  :  at  Lifbon,  in 
rees  :  at  Florence,  in  gold  crowns ,  fols,  and  deniers  :  in 
Spain,  in  maravedis  ;  fometimes  in  rials,  or  pieces  of  eight  : 
at  Medina,  and  through  Sicily,  in  ounces,  tarins ,  grains ,  ' 
and  picealis  :  at  Venice,  in  ducats  :  at  Mufcovy,  in  rubles , 

a 'tins,  and  grives  :  through  all  the  ftates  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  in  piaflers ,.  abouquellcs ,  and  afpers. 

Book,  voafte,  is  the  firft,  and  moft  effential :  in  this,  all 
kinds  of  matters  are  mixed  together ;  no  order  but  that 
of  time  being  preferved ;  it  being  a  diurnal  regifter  of 
occurrences  in  bufinefc,  to  be  afterwards  feparated  and 
transferred  into  the  others  fo  that  this  may  be  faid  to 
contain  the  elements  of  all  the  reft.  It  may  be  kept  two 
ways  ;  the  firft,  by  entering  things  down  limply  as  they 
happen;  v.  gr.  Bought  of  fuch  a  one,  fold  to  fuch  a  one, 
paid  Juch  a  one ,  lent  fo  much,  &c.  the  fecond,  by  entering 
at  once  each  article,  debtor  and  creditor :  this  laft  is 
efteemed  the  beft  ;  becaufe,  forming  a  kind  of  little  jour¬ 
nal,  it  faves  the  keeping  of  any  other. 

I  he  waflc-book  begins  with  the  inventory  of  a  merchant’s 
effects  and  debts  ;  the  difference  between  thefe  is  what 
the  merchant  calls  his  neat  ftock  ;  and  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  every  tranfa&ion  of  his  affairs,  with  all 
the  circumftances,  in  a  plane  narration  of  matter  of  faff, 
every  tranfaiftion  following  another  in  the  order  of  the 
dates. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  journal,  or  day-book  ■,  but  that 
name  being  applied  to  another,  the  name  waflc-book  is 
given  to  this  by  way  of  diftin£tion  :  though’ what  rela¬ 
tion  the  word  wafle  bears  to  the  nature  of  this  book ,  is 
not  very  obvious.  Some  authors  better  call  it  the  memo¬ 
rial-book,  or  memorandum-book ,  as  its  principal  ufe  is  for 
taking  memorandums. 

Book,  journal,  or  Day-Bo  ok,  is  that  wherein  the  affairs  of 
each  day  are  entered  orderly  down,  as  they  happen,  from 
the  waflc-book. — Each  article  of  this  book  is  to  confift  of 
feven  parts  ;  viz.  the  date,  debtor,  creditor,  fum,  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  how  payable,  and  the  price. 

The  journal,  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  the  wafie-book,  is  only 
a  book  of  aid  to  the  ledger. — There  are  two  different  me¬ 
thods  of  keeping  it :  in  the  firft,  which  is  that  hitherto 
chiefly  in  ufe,  the  journal  is  a  complete  tranfeript  of  the 
wafie-book,  in  the  fame  order  or  time,  but  in  a  different 

■  ftyle ;  becaufe  the  wafie-book  expreffes  every  tranfiuftion 
in  a  fimple  narration  of  what  is  done  :  whereas  the  jour¬ 
nal  diftinguifhes  the  debtors  and  creditors,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ledger ;  thus,  when  any  tranfaftion  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  wafie-book  into  the  journal,  they  ex¬ 
amine 
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amine  it  by  the  rules  of  the  ledger,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
entered  immediately  there ;  and,  finding  the  debtors 
and  creditors  to  which  it  belongs,  thefe  are  diftindtly 
marked  by  their  denominations  of  debtor  and  creditor ,  in 
the  ftyle  of  the  journal;  at leaft,  the  accounts  that  are 


debtors  are  exprefly  fo  named ;  and  by  their  being  di¬ 
rectly  connected  debtor  to  foihe  other  accounts,  thefe 
are  fufficiently  determined  to  be  the  creditors,  though 
the  word  creditor  be  not  written. 


Model  of  an  article  in  the  “Journal. 
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The  other  form  of  a  journa1,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  judges 
preferable  in  certain  refpeCts  to  the  former,  makes  the 
journal  a  complete  tranfeript  of  the  wafte-book;  without 
any  alteration,  leaving  on  the  left  fide  of  every  page  a 
large  margin,  about  a  third  part  of  the  page ;  on  which, 
againft  every  tranfaftion,  are  to  be  written  the  names  of 
the  debtors  and  creditors  of  that  tranfaClion,  with  their 
titles  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  fums  of  money ;  ob- 
ferving,  that  where  there  are  fundry  debtors  or  creditors 
to  one  creditor,  or  debtor,  they  write  their  names  next 
each  other,  and  the  name  of  the  one  correfponding  debtor 
or  creditor,  againft  the  total  of  the  other  fums  ;  by  which 
means  the  balance  and  connexion  appear  at  fight.  Then 
when  the  tranfa&ion  is  transferred  to  the  ledger,  they 
write  on  this  margin  the  numbers  of  the  folios  where 
the  account  ftands  in  the  ledger  ;  for  the  purpofes  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  former  method. 

This  book  may  be  called  either  the  waf  e-book  or  journal , 
being  in  reality  both  ;  not  only  as  every  wa fie- book  is  a 
journal ,  but  as  there  is  here  alfo  that  which  diftinguifhes 
both  a  u>aJle-book  and  a  journal. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1673,  all  traders  in  France, 
whether  by  wholefale  or  retail,  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
journal,  containing  all  their  affairs,  debts,  active  and 
paflive,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  For  want  of  keeping 
this,  and  furrendering  it  on  a  failure,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
puted  fraudulent  bankrupts,  and  fubjected  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  thereof. 

Ledger ,  or  Ledger- Book,  fometimes  alfo  called  the  great- 
book. ,  and  the  pofl-book ,  is  a  large  volume,  containing  all 
the  tranfa£tions  of  a  man’s  affairs  in  fuch  order,  as  that 
thofe  belonging  to  every  different  fubjedt  lie  together  in 
one  place  ;  making  fo  many  diftindt  or  feveral  accounts. 
The  ledger  is  only  the  wafte-book,  ftill  farther  digefted  ; 
being  extracted  either  immediately  from  it,  or  from  the 
journal.  It  is  ufually  ruled  in  fix  columns.  In-it  all  the 
accounts  difperfed  in  the  journal  are  drawn  out  and 
ftated  in  debtor  and  creditor.  To  form  each  account 
two  pages  are  required  oppofite  to  each  other ;  that  on 
the  left  ferving  for  debtor,  the  other  for  creditor :  each 
article  to  confift  of  five  parts,  or  members ;  the  date,  the 
perfon  whom  we  credit,  or  are  credited  by  ;  the  fubjeft, 

i.  e.  the  thing  Credited  or  indebted  for  ;  the  page  where 
it  is  found,  and  the  fum  or  amount  of  the  article.  Two 
inftances,  the  one  of  an  article  of  credit,  the  other  of 
debt,  will  illuftrate  the  form  and  ufe  of  this  book i 


Model  of  an  article  In  debtor . 


May  14.  Anthony  Roberts  Dr. 

1701.  To  Cafh,  paid  by  bis  order  to  Wilks. 

Fo.  16s 

/. 

1900 

S. 

O 

d. 

0 

Model  of  an  article  in  creditor. 

Cr. 

By  Cadi,  for  his  remittance  on  James 

Fo.  16. 

/. 

1900 

s» 

0 

d. 

0 

The  management  of  the  ledger  being  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  accounts,  we  will  fubjoin  from  Mr.  Malcolm  the 
following  cafes  relating  to  it. 

1.  That  for  every  diftinct  fubjeft,  with  which  you  have 
an  account  (i.  e.  for  every  perfon  with  whom  you  deal, 
bn  mutual  truft  and  credit,  or  who,  by  any  means  be¬ 
comes  your  debtor,  or  you  his)  as  well  as  for  every  thing 
you  deal  in,  there  muft  be  a  certain  feparate  fpace,  or 
portion,  allowed  :  wherein  are  to  be  written  all,  and  only 
the  tranladtions  relating  to  that  fubjeft,  whofe  name  is  to 
be  inferibed  or  written  on  the  head  thereof;  making  thereby 
diftinft  particular  accounts. 

2.  Every  account  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts, 
taking  for  each  an  equal  portion  (lefs  or  more,  as  you 
think  fit)  of  right  and  left  pages,  of  one  folio  or  open¬ 
ing  5  the  name  of  the  fubjedt  being  written  on  the  head 
of  the  account,  on  both  fides,  which  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  words  debtor  on  the  left  fide,  and  creditor  on  the 
right,  for  the  ufes  following  :  to  which  the  columns  ex¬ 
plained  below  are  fubfervient. 

3.  Every  perfonal  account  to  contain,  on  the  debtor  fide, 
all  the  articles  which  that  perfon  owes  you,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  you  make  of  your  debts  to  him  :  and  on  the  cre¬ 
ditor  fide,  all  that  you  owe  to  him,  and  the  payments 


he  makes  of  his  debts  to  you.  Or,  becaufe  this  rule 
confiders  payments  undeV  the  notion  of  mutual  oppofite 
debts  Upon  the  receiver,  if  this  be  once  fuppoied,  the 
rule  may  be  briefly  exprefled  thus  :  .every  perfon  is 
debtor  for  what  he  owes  me;  and  creditor  for  what  I 
owe  him. 

4.  Every  real  account  ought  to  contain,  on  the  debtor 
fide,  the  quantity  and  vAlue  of  what  was  upon  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  account,  and  what  was  afterwards 
received,  with  all  cofts  and  charges;  arid  on  the  creditor 
fide,  the  quantity  and  value  of  what  is  difpofed  of,  or  any 
way  taken  away,  or  gone  out  of  it,  with  all  the  returns 
that  fubjeft  makes  me.  Or,  more  briefly,  thus :  it  is 
debtor  for  all  received,  firft  cofts  and  charges  :  and  credi¬ 
tor  for  all  gone  out  of  it;  with  the  returns. 

5.  Every  tranfaction  muft  be  entered  in  the  ledger-book ; 
with  a  balance  of  debt  and  credit;  i.  e.  fo  as  that  every 
article  be  placed  on  the  debtor  fide  of  one  account,  and 
the  creditor  fide  of  fome  other,  making  thereby  equal 
debt  and  credit  in  the  ledger ;  and  where  the  perfonal  and 
real  accounts  concerned  in  the  tranfafticn  do  not;  in  the 
articles  belonging  to  them,  make  this  balance  (as  they 
will  in  moft  cafes),  then  fome  imaginary  account  muft  be 
ufed  to  fupply  the  defedt. 

6.  Thofe  accounts,  whofe  articles  of  debt  arid  credit,  in 
any  tranfadtion,  balance  one  another,  are,  in  the  ledger; 
to  be  connedted  together  in  the  ftyle  of  every  article,  as 
mutual  and  correfponding  debtors  and  creditors;  by 
writing  in  each  of  the  correfponding  accounts  the  name 
of  the  other,  after  the  particle  to  in  the  debtor’s  account, 
and  by  in  the  creditor’s,  which  connedfs  the  two ;  the 
name  of  the  account,  in  which  the  articles  are  written, 
v/ith  its  quality  of  debtor  arid  creditor,  being  underftood 
as  joined  to,  and  fo  is  read  before  the  word  to,  or  by, 
in  every  article  (though  it  be  written  only  once  for  all 
upon  the  head  of  the  account.)  Then  after  the  name 
of  the  correfponding  creditor  or  debtor,  follows  a  brief 
narration  of  the  fadt ;  the  date  and  other  numbers  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  their  proper  columns.  Hence  we  find  the 
life  of  the  column,  that  ftands  next  to  the  money  co¬ 
lumns;  which  is  this,  to  write  in  it  the  number  of  the 
folio  where  ftands  the  correfponding  account,  with  which 
the  account,  in  which  you  write,  is  connedted  in  every 
article^ 

To  facilitate  the  ufe  of  the  ledger;  there  is  an  alphabet 
to  ferve  as  an  index,  or  repertory,  confiftirig  of  twenty- 
four  leaves,  each  cut  on  the  edge,  and  marked  with  one 
of  the  twenty-four  letters ;  wherein  the  initial  letters  of 
the  perfons  names,  with  whom  you  have  accompts,  are- 
inferted,  with  the  folio  of  the  ledger,  where  the  account 
is  ftated, 

The  more  exadl  /;<jfl£-keepers  extend  the  index  to  the 
things  or  commodities  a  man  has  dealings  in,  as  well  as 
the  perfons  he  deals  with.  Generally;  it  is  d  letter  of  a 
man’s  furname,  and  the  proper  name  of  the  thing;  that 
diredis  its  place  in  the  index  :  thus  John  Gordon  is  put 
under  G  ;  and  claret  wine  under  C,  urilefs  all  forts  of 
wines  be  comprehended  in  one  account,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  put  under  W. 

Book,  debt ,  Book  of  payments ,  or  S///-B0OK,  a  bock  where¬ 
in  is  entered  the  day  whereon  all  fiims  fall  due,  whether 
to  be  paid,  or  received  by  bills  of  exchange,  merchan¬ 
dizes,  or  otherwife  :  to  the  end  that  by  comparing  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments,  provifion  may  be  made;  in  time, 
of  a  fund  for  payment,  by  receiving  bills,  &c.  due,  o.r 
taking  other  ptecautions. 

Two  models  will  fuffice  for  the  ufe  and  form  of  this  book  : 
it  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that,  like  the  ledger,  it  muft  be 
on  two  oppofite  pages ;  moneys  to  be  received  on  tile 
left  hand,  thofe  to  be  paid  on  the  right. 


Model  of  the  page  of payment. 


Jan.  1708.  To  pay  l  <• 

J.  do 

1 

f  0  Charles  Horn,  for  a piin  hafe  of  the  \Jt  of  July.  7oc 

0  0 

fo  R.  Hart,  a  note  under  hand  of  the  $th  of  AnguiK  40 

0  0 

z 

Remittance  ofk.  ucas  of  t  5  th  of  December,  to  Hall.  1700 

0  0 

My  own  bill  of  2  $ib  of  OCtober,  to  bearer.  —  1  .100 

O  o| 

Model 


BOO  BOO 


Model  of  the  page  of  receipt. 


May  1708.  To  receive 

A 

5 . 

d. 

1 

Remittance  of  J  .V  affor  ,of  the  1  ot  h  0  f  Max  c\'  ,on  Pits. 

600 

0 

0 

OfCcide,forwoolfoldthc6thof]u\y.  — 

150 

C 

0 

2 

Of  Dykes  by  bond  of  z^d  of  May  iafl.  — 

2000 

,0 

O 

\Rcmittancc  of  Price,  of  z^dofOStobzx  on  Page. 

170 

lo 

0 

Book,  cajls ,  is  the  moft  important  of  all  the  auxiliary 
ones  :  it  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains,  in  debtor  and 
creditor,  all  the  cafh  that  comes  in,  ot  goes  out,  of  thd 
merchant’s  flock — In  this  are  entered  all  the  fums  re¬ 
ceived  and  paid  daily ;  thofe  received  on  the  left  hand, 
with  the  perfon’s  name  of  whom  received,  for  what, 
for  whom,  and  in  what  fpecies ;  thofe  paid  on  the  fide  of 
of  creditor  ;  mentioning  likewife  the  fpecies,  the  reafon 
why,  the  perfon  to  whom,  and  for  whom,  the  payment 
is  made;  For  inftance  : 


Model  of  an  article  in  debt. 
Cafh.  Dr. 


June  29th,  1708 

Reced.  of  Paul  Simon,  for  2  tons  of  wax,  fold 
the  6th  infant, 

A purfe  of - L.  1000  :  —  :  — 

A 

J. 

Pieces  of  eight,  L.  108  :  —  :  — 

L.  1 108  :  —  :  — 

1 108 

0 

O 

Model  of  an  article  in  credit 

Cr. 


May  1 4  rh,  1711. 

A 

s. 

d. 

Paid.  1 0  I  im.  Hall,  for  2  tons  of  wax,  bought 

the  zd  infant. 

Si pufe  of  — —  L.  1000  :  —  :  ^ — 
Pieces  of  eight,  L.  300  :  —  :  — 

1300 

0 

0 

L.  1300  :  —  :  — 

i  he  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of  this  hook,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  bufinefs,  where  cafh  happens  to  be  an 
account  which  has  numerous  articles,  it  is  convenient  to 
keep  a  particular  account  thereof,  in  a  book  diftindl  from 
the  ledger  ;  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  cajh-book.  This 
is  formed,  in  all  refpedls,  like  the  cafh-account  in  the 
ledger,  with  a  debtor  and  creditor  fide;  in  which  all  the 
cafh  received  and  given  out  is  entered ;  either  in  a  fimple 
flyle,  or  in  that  of  the  ledger  ;  but  which  way  foever  the 
narration  is  made,  every  article  mufl  be  duly  entered  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  correfponding  account  in  the 
ledger  ;  with  a  reference  to  the  ledger  account  of  cafh  : 
for  fuch  an  account  there  mud  alfo  be,  into  which  the 
fums  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides  of  the  particular 
account  mufl  be  transferred  once  a  week  or  month,  as  is 
found  convenient :  thus,  in  the  cafh-book ,  the  fums  being 
written  down  againft  them,  write,  transferred  to  the 
ledger,  and  mark  the  folio  ;  and  in  the  ledger  account, 
enter  the  fum  with  the  date  of  the  transfer,  debtor 
to  and  creditor  by,  fundry  accounts  as  per  cafh-book. 
T  he  cafh  account  in  the  ledger  is  neceffary  for  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  whole ;  and  the  convenience  of  the  feparate 
account  of  all  the  particulars  is,  that  we  have  them  all 
together  in  one  continued  account :  whereas,  the  rule 
of  the  ledger  being  not  to  allow  more  than  one  folio  for 
one  account,  till  that  be  filled  up,  the  account  might 
hereby  lie  in  feveral  different  folios. 

Book  of  invoices ,  a  book  to'  fave  the  journal  from  the  era- 
fures  inevitable  in  taking  accounts  or  invoices  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  goods  received,  fent,  or  fold  :  where  it  is  neceffary 
to  be  very  particular,  and  to  render  thofe  invoices  eafier 
to  find  than  they  can  be  in  the  waflc-book  or  journal.  The 
invoices  here  entered  are  to  be  thofe  of  goods  bought, 
and  fet  to  account  of  fome  other ;  thofe  of  goods  fold  bv 
commiffion  ;  of  goods  fent  away  to  be  fold  on  our  own 
account ;  and  thofe  of  goods  fold  in  partnerfhip,  where¬ 
of  we  have  the  diredlion,  or  whereof  others  have  the 
dire&ion. 

J  his  book  contains  an  account  or  invoice  of  all  the  goods 
which  a  perfon  fhips  off,  either  for  his  own  account  or 
for  others  in  commiffion,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading  ; 
with  the  whole  charges  till  on  board ;  every  invoice  fol- 
•  lowing  after  another,  in  order  as  they  happen. 

I  he  invoice  book  is  only  a  copy  of  what  is  written  in  the 
wqfle-book ,  in  thofe  cafes.  After  the  date,  the  narration 
is  to  begin  thus  Shipped  aboard  the  flfip  —  A.  B.  maf- 
ter ;  bound  foi  ,  the  following  goods  ;  confiomed 
to— for  my  account,  or  by  order,  and  the  account  of— 
Or,  it  may  be  begun  thus Invoice  of  goods  fhipped 
aboard  —  &c.  7 

The  defign  of  this  book  is  for  the  more  ready  finding  out 
thefe  invoices  than  can  be  done  in  the  waflc-book.  & 
Bo.OK,  fail  or,  or  Book  of  files,  is  an  account  of  what  a 
perfon  receives  to  fell  in  commiffion  for  others,  and  of 
tfic  difpofal  theieof.  It  is  numbered  and  diftinguifhed 


into  folios,  like  the  ledger ;  on  the  left-hand  fide  is 
written,  in  a  plain  narrative  flyle,  an  account  of  the 
goods  received  with  all  charges:  and,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  an  account  of  all  the  fales  and  difpofals  of  thofe 
goods.  So  that  this  is  only  a  copy  of  the  employer’s  ac¬ 
count  of  goods  in  the  ledger,  in  the  flyle  of  the  wafie- 
book.  Where  a  perfon  does  little  in  commiffion,  a  fepa- 
rate  book  for  this  purpofe  is  needlefs. 

Book  of  accounts  current  is  kept  in  the  form  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  like  the  ledger ;  and  ferves  for  accounts  fent  to 
correfpondents,  to  be  regulated  in  concert  with  them, 
before  they  are  entered  in  the  ledger.  This  is  properly 
a  duplicate  of  the  accounts  current,  kept  to  have  recourle 
to,  on  occafion. 

Book  of  commiffions,  orders ,  or  advices,  is  a  bock,  in  which 
are  entered  all  the  commiffions,  orders,  and  advices, 
Which  a  perfon  receives  from  his  correfpondents.  This 
fhotild  have  a  broad  margin  for  receiving  the  entry  of 
remarks  concerning  their  execution. 

Book  of  acceptances  is  deflined  for  the  regiflering  all  bills  of 
exchange,  notified  by  letters  of  advice  from  correfpond¬ 
ents  ;  fo  that  the  merchants  may  know,  when  the  bills  are 
prefented,  whether  they  have  orders  to  accept  them 
or  not.  When  they  choofe  to  decline  accepting  a 
bill,  againft  the  article  thereof  in  the  book,  they  put 
P.  i.  e.  proteft :  that  on  offering  the  bill,  the  bearer 
may  be  told  he  may  proteft  it:  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
accept  it ;  they  write  againft  it  an  A  ;  adding  the  date, 
or  day  of  acceptance.  And  this,  upon  being  transferred 
to  the  debt-book,  is  cancelled. 

Book  of  remittances  ferves  to  regifter  bills  of  exchange,  as 
they  are  remitted  by  correfpondents,  to  require  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  If  they  be  protelled  for  want  of  accept¬ 
ance,  and  returned  to  thofe  who  remitted  them,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  thereof  againft  each  article,  by  adding  a  P. 
in  the  margin,  and  the  date  of  the  day  when  they  were 
returned,  then  cancelled. 

The  books  of  acceptances  and  remittances  have  fo  near  a 
relation  to  each  other,  that  many  merchants,  &c.  make 
but  one  of  the  two,  which  they  keep  in  the  form  of  debt¬ 
or  and  creditor ;  putting  acceptances  on  the  fide  of  the 
debt,  aud  remittances  on  that  of  credit. 

Book  of  copies  of  letters,  ferves  to  keep  copies  of  letters, 
which  a  merchant  writes  to  his  correfpondents,  that  he 
may  have  recourfe  to  them,  as  occafion  requires. 

Book  of  expences,  a  detail  of  the  petty  expences,  both  do- 
mellic  and  mercantile ;  which  at  the  end  of  each  month 
are  fummed  up,  and  make  an  article  for  the  cakh-book. 
This  book,  being  a  feparate  account  of  all  the  expences  of 
living,  ferves  to  keep  both  the  profit  and  lofs  account 
and  alfo  the  Ccdh-book,  more  diftindl :  the  greater  and 
more  confiderable  articles  are  to  be  placed  here  particu¬ 
larly  ;  but  the  feveral  fmall  articles,  of  daily  difbuife- 
ments,  only  in  totals :  though  under  what  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  how  general  or  particular  the  articles  of  this 
book  are  to  be  made,  mull  be  left  to  every  one’s  choice. 
All  that  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here  is,  that  the  cafh  paid 
out,  on  fuch  accounts,  inuft  be  carefully  entered  here  ; 
and  thence,  once  a  week  or  month,  be  transferred  to  the 
cafh -book,  and  to  the  profit  and  lofs  account  of  the  ledg¬ 
er  ;  which  is  debtor  to  calh  for  it. 

Book  of  numeros  or  wares  is  kept  for  the  eafy  knowledge 
of  all  the  goods  brought  in,  fent  out,  or  remaining  in  a 
warehoufe.  On  the  left-hand  page  are  entered  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,,  and  number  or  mark,  of  the  goods  brought 
in  ;  on  the  right,  the  difeharge  of  the  goods  out  of  the 
warehoufe,  againft  the  refpedlive  articles  of  the  firft.  Thus, 


N°  1 

2 

si  bale  of  white  pepper - weighing 

A  piece  of  crimfon  damajk - ells 

4^ 

O  O 

0 

March 

I 

hold  to  Charles  Mitchell. 

Apr. 

10 

bent  to  Nichols  of  Briflol. 

Book,  month,  is  numbered  in  folios  like  the  ledger,  and 
divided  into  fpaces,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  are  the 
names  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  ;  January,  Febru- 
ary,  &c.  allowing  a  whole  folio,  or  what  you  pleafe,  to 
each  month  ;  and  a  different  fet  of  12  fpaces  for  every 
different  year.  On  the  left  hand  page  enter  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  to  you,  in  that  month  ;  and  on  the 
right-hand  page  the  payments  you  are  to  make.  Make  a 
column  likewife  on  the  left-hand  of  every  page  ;  in 
which  write  the  day  of  payment ;  and  after  this  the 
name  of  the  debtor  or  creditor  ;  and  draw  the  fum  into 
the  money-columns. 

There  are  alfo  pocket  memorandum-books,  publifhed  an¬ 
nually,  digefted  into  weeks  and  days ,  properly  divided, 
for  the  clear  and  methodical  entry  of  occalional  memo¬ 
randums. 

Book  ofveffels  is  kept  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;  a 
1  particular 


BOO 

particular  account  be  kept  For  each  veflel.  To  the  fide 
of  debtor  are  puc  victualling,  fitting  out,  wages,  See,  To 
the  fide  of  creditor  are  put  every  thing  the  Veflel  has 
produced*  whether  by  way  of  freight  or  otherwife. 
Laitly  the  total  of  each  is  entered  in  the  journal,  upon 
balancing  the  accounts  of  each  vefTcl. 

Book  of  workmen  is  particularly  in  ufe  among  manufac¬ 
turers*  who  have  confiderable  works  in  their  hands.  It  is 
kept  in  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  each  workman  em¬ 
ployed.  On  the  fide  of  debt  are  put  the  matters  given 
them  to  work  ;  and  on  that  of  credit,  the  work  they  return. 

Book  of  cargo  or  loading ,  hvre  de  bord ,  is  kept  by  the  clerk 
or  purfer  of  the  fhip  ;  wherein  are  entered  all  the  goods 
aboard  the  veflol*  whether  thofe  only  for  freight,  or  for 
fale,  or  exchange  ;  the  whole  according  to  the  fpecifica- 
tion  in  the  mafter’s  bills  of  loading. 

Book,  bank.  In  cities  where  there  are  public  banks,  or 
bankers,  as  at  Venice,  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  and 
London,  a  book  is  necefl'ary  wherein  to  keep  an  account  of 
t’ie  fums  paid  to,  or  received  from  the  bank*  or  bankers. 

Book,  abfolutely  ufed,  denotes  the  wafte-book,  fometimes 
the  journal,  or  day-book. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is,  they  fay,  I  have  put  down  fuch  a  fum 
in  my  book ;  you  fhall  have  an  extradl  of  my  book ,  Sec. 
Book-keeping ,  though  chiefly  in  ufe  among  merchants 
and  great  dealers,  is  yet  applicable  with  advantage  to 
perfons  of  all  other  conditions ;  as  retailers,  ftewards, 
gentlemen  of  land-eftates,  Sec.  with  this  only  difference, 
that  the  narrower  their  affairs  and  tranfadlions  are,  the 
fewer  books  they  need  to  keep,  and  vice  verfa.  The 
fame  ways  of  accounting,  which  in  great  and  diftufed 
trade  prevent  confufion,  by  an  artful  and  regular  dif- 
pofing  of  things,  if  applied  to  mean  and  narrow  dealings, 
will  create  confufion,  at  leaft  will  be  attended  with  need- 
lefs  trouble  ;  fince  a  few  things  (hew  themfelves  readily, 
and  are  examined  by  mere  infpedtion  :  fuppofing  no 
other  method  but  a  wafte-book  record  ;  every  corner 
whereof  in  very  fmall  dealings,  the  owner's  eye  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  fo  that  he  can  readily  turn  to  what  he  wants : 
but  this,  in  larger  accounts,  is  impoflible  ;  which  makes 
order,  the  ftriiteft  form,  and  much  writing,  abfolutely 
neceflary.  Yet  this  one  rule  muft  be  indifpenfably  ob- 
ferved  in  all  cafes  ;  viz.  that  a  true  and  exadt  memorial 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  account  be  made,  juft 
as  things  occur ;  and  if  bufinefs  increafe,  fo  that  a  near¬ 
er  approach  to  the  perfection  of  accounting  be  neceflary, 
this  will  ferve  as  a  ground-work,  on  which  you  may 
raife  the  account  to  what  form  you  pleafe.  But  the  lealt 
a  man  can  do,  will  be  fome  part  of  the  method  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  article  Books  ;  of  which  all  methods 
whatever  are  a  part ;  as  comprehending  the  greateft 
fimplicity  in  the  wa {kc-book,  and  art  in  the  ledger. 

For  a  perfon  in  a  Angle  ftate,  who  has  no  bufinefs,  but 
the  receiving  at  certain  times  in  the  year  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  which  he  lays  out  again  for  his  private  and  per- 
fonal  expences,  a  pocket-£cc£  is  fufficient. 

For  one  in  a  married  ftate,  whofe  fortune  confifts  alfo 
of  money,  as  he  has  a  greater  variety  of  expences,  he 
muft  be  careful  to  keep  an  exadt  account  of  what  cafh 
he  receives  and  pays  :  and  to  make  this  account  more 
diftindt  and  orderly,  it  will  be  beft  to  keep  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  payments  in  a  feparate  book,  and  to  bring 
them  into  a  cafh -book  once  a  week,  in  totals  digefted 
under  fuch  denominations  as  he  thinks  fit,  as  bread , 
leer ,  flefh,  coals ,  candles.  Sec.  Things  thus  brought  into 
the  cafh-account,  may  be  again  drawn  into  an  abftradt, 
fhewing  the  total  of  each  kind  of  expences  for  every 
month,  by  dividing  a  page  into  twelve  columns,  with 
the  names  of  the  twelve  months  ;  and  then  in  fo  many 
articles  on  the  margin,  fetting  the  names  of  the  feveral 
heads  of  expences,  and  againft  each,  under  the  refpedl- 
tive  month,  the  fum  of  that  kind  of  expences  in  that 
month  ;  then  will  the  fum  of  the  money  in  the  columns 
under  each  month  be  the  total  expence  of  that  month, 
and  the  aggregate  of  thefe  fums  the  year’s  expences.— 
For  artificers,  handicrafts-men,  and  the  like,  they  may 
keep  accounts  of  the  expences  of  living,  as  above  ;  but 
it  alfo  will  be  neceflary  to  make  a  diftindt  account  of  the 
charges  and  profit  of  their  bufinefs,  which  may  eafily  be 
done,  by  an  exadt  account  of  all  they  pay  or  owe  for  the 
materials  and  inftruments  of  their  work,  with  fervants 
wages,  and  taxes  upon  their  trade  ;  and  of  all  they  receive 
or  that  is  due  for  their  work.  They  may  conveniently 
keep  accounts  for  the  materials  of  their  work,  to  fatisfy 
them  of  the  difpofal  thereof,  and  to  ferve  as  a  check  on 
fervants  who  have  accefs  to  thofe  things  ;  and  they  muft 
keep  accounts  for  the  perfons  they  deal  with,  both  in 
buying  and  felling.  As  for  petty  traders,  who  deal  in  fome 
hundreds  of  trifling  wares,  and  make  fales  to  the  value  of 
a  farthing  or  halfpenny,  thefe  cannot  pretend  to  keep 
orderly  accounts ;  the  beft  they  can  do  is  to  be  careful 
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that  fervants  Jo  riot  wrong  them  ;  for  they  have  ho  dc« 
count  of  goods ;  and  if  you  aik  what  of  any  kind  re¬ 
mains  with  them*  they  muft  examinfe,  if  their  memory 
fails.  Thefe  can  only  have  a  cafh-account,  which  they 
are  to  charge  once  a  week  with  the  mtoney  received,  and 
difeharge  for  what  they  give  out :  it  is  not  convenient 
that  they  fhould  touch  the  cafh-box,  or  till,  oftner  than 
once  a  week,  when  it  is  completed  ;  but  if  they  do* 
they  muft  keep  a  feparate  account  of  what  they  take 
out,  to  know  what  was  received.  Befides  which,  they 
fhould  have  a 

Book,  Memorandum ,  Or  -Dwy-BooK,  wherein  all  things 
delivered  on  credit  are  to  be  entered,  and  from  thence 
transferred  to  a  ledger ;  in  which  an  account  is  opened 
for  every  debtor  or  creditor,  with  a  debt  and  credit  both 
on  one  fide  with  a  double  money  column. 

As  for  more  confiderable  fhep-keepers,  who  commonly 
deal  in  only  a  few  different  fpecies  of  goods*  as  drapers, 
mercers,  Sec.  they  ufiially  keep  a  ledger  for  perfons  and 
Wares  diftindt,  without  any  formal  connection  or  re¬ 
ference  of  the  accounts,  in  their  leveral  articles  ;  where¬ 
by  there  can  no  regular  ballance  be  made;  In  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  perfons  they  ufe  the  formality  of  a  debtor 
and  creditor  ftyle,  which  is  mere  fhew,  without  the 
real  value  of  a  regular  account;  there  being  no  oppofite 
correfponding  debtor  and  creditors  to  be  found.  For 
their  ledger  of  wares,  as  they  call  it,  contains  nothing 
of  this  ;  and  is  but  an  imperfedt  contrivance,  which  they 
fatisfy  themfelves  with,  to  know  how  much  remains. 
But  the  worft  is  that,  in  allotting  fpaces  for  the  accounts 
of  wares,  they  frequently  allow  no  more  than  they  lup- 
pofe  may  ferve  for  the  retail  of  the  quantity  firft  entered 
on  that  fpace  ;  and  when  this  is  dilpoled  of,  take  a  new 
fpace  for  a  neW  pafeel :  which*  in  a  quick  trade,  is  not 
only  troublefome*  but  confided,  it  there  be  any  of  the 
old  parcels  remaining,  unlefs  they  carry  it  to  the  new 
account.  In  reality,  dealers  in  retail,  if  Confiderable  in 
their  way,  ought  not  to  come  fhort  of  the  utmoft  pitch 
of  art.;  at  leaft  they  fhould  keep  three  grand  .  books,  a 
wajlc ,  journal,  and  ledger ;  unlefs  they  fhould  think  fit  to 
join  the  firft  two  into  one.  The  wafte-book  is  to  contain 
every  thing  done  in  the  fhop,  both  what  is  fold  on  truft, 
and  for  cam.  This  and  the  journal  may  be  made  in  one, 
by  marking  the  debtors  and  creditors  on  the  margin,  a- 
gainct  every  tranfadtion  of  value.  For  the  ledger-book , 
becaufe  there  are  commonly  many  articles  of  debt  to  one 
of  credit,  on  men’s  accounts  with  whom  they  deal,  and 
many  articles  of  credit  for  one  of  debt  upon  account  of 
wares,  they  may  keep  the  debt  and  credit  both  on  one 
fide,  by  double  money  columns  ;  in  one  of  which  let  the 
debt,  and  in  the  other  the  credit  be  fet. 

For  gentlemen  of  landed  eftates,  the  books  neceflary  to 
be  kept  are,  1.  A  great  wajle-book ,  containing  a  plain 
narrative  of  all  things  as  they  occur;  as  receipts  and 
payments,  every  thing  given  and  received ;  and,  in 
fhort,  whatever  is  done  relating  to  any  thing  or  perfon 
they  are  concerned  with  :  out  of  which  are  to  be  made 
up,  2.  A  cn/b-book,  containing  in  a  plain  narrative  ftvle, 
upon  the  debtor-fide,  all  receipts  of  money ;  and  upon 
the  creditor-fide,  all  payments  ;  and  though  there  be  fe¬ 
veral  articles  received  or  paid  together  belonging  to  the 
fame  account,  which  are  entered  particularly  in  the 
wafte,  yet  they  may  be  fet  down  here  in  a  total  fum  : 
for  example,  there  is  paid  26/.  for  divers  pieces  of 
houfhold  furniture,  all  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
wafte-book,  yet  in  the  cafh-book  there  needs  no  more  than 
to  fay,  paid  for  houfhold  furniture ,  £sY.  3.  A  book  of 
accounts  with  tenants,  where,  in  diftindt  places,  every 
one’s  charge  and  difeharge  may  be  fairly  written,  with¬ 
out  any  great  formality  of  ftyle :  and  if  it  hath  a  Ihew 
of  debtor  and  creditor  fide,  it  will  be  the  more  diftindt. 
4.  A  book  of  petty  accounts  with  fervants  and  work¬ 
men,  Sec.  5.  A  book  of  real  accounts ;  containing  an 
account  of  cattle,  corn,  and  other  ftock  of  furniture,  to 
know  at  all  times  what  you  have,  and  how  it  is  difpofed 
of.  If  a  gentleman  advances  no  nearer  to  the  artificial 
part  of  accounting,  he  muft  keep  an  account  with  every 
perfon,  with  whom  he  has  dealings  ;  which  may  he 
done  in  the  fame  book  with  his  tenant’s  accounts,  only 
allotting  diftindt  parts  for  them  ;  the  laft  will  take  no 
great  room  compared  with  the  other  ;  thefe  books  of  ac¬ 
counts  muft  have  indexes. 

For  fadtors  or  ftewards  on  land  eftates,  a  general  wafte- 
book  will  be  neceflary,  to  contain  all  matters  tranfadted, 
relating  to  the  mafter’s  concerns,  under  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Out  of  which  let  them  make  a  caffo-book,  in  the 
manner  above  diredted  ;  alfo  a  book  of  real  accounts,  that 
they  may  know  what  real  effedts,  befide  money,  they 
have  the  charge  of,  and  how  it  is  difpofed  of ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  corn  rents,  which  have  been  delivered  by  the 
tenants,  and  put  in  the  granaries  under  their  charge,  to 
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be  difpofed  and  given  out  according  to  order.  Malcolm’s  j 
Treati fe  of  Book-keeping  append,  p.  7.  30. 

Book  of  rates,  is  a  book  eftablifhed  in  parliament,  View¬ 
ing  at  what  value  goods,  which  pay  poundage,  are  to 
be  reckoned  at  the  custom-house.  See  Custom, 
Duty,  Poundage,  and  Tonnage. 

The  book  of  rates  annexed  to  the  act  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  made  in  the  1 2th  year  of  king  Charles  II.  is 
fubferibed  with  the  hand  of  fir  Harbottlc  Grimftone, 
then  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  An  additional 
book  of  rates  of  goods  and  merchandizes  ufually  imported, 
and  not  particularly  rated  in  the  former,  with  rules,  or¬ 
ders,  dec.  is  figned  by  Spencer  Compton,  efq.  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  11  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Book-binding,  the  art  of  fewing  together  the  fheets  of  a 
book,  and  fecuring  them  with  a  back,  and  ftrong  pafte- 
board  fides,  covered  with  leather,  Sc c. 

Binding  is  diftinguifhed  from  f  itching,  as  in  the  latter 
the  leaves  are  only  fewed,  without  bands,  or  backs. 

We  fay,  french  -binding,  law-binding,  marbl  c-binding, 
binding  in  parchment,  in  fliecp,  in  calves  leather,  Sic. 
alfo  half -binding,  wherein  the  leaves  are  generally  left 
uncut,  and  only  the  back  covered  with  leather,  the  pafte- 
board  fides  being  covered  with  marbled,  or  blue  paper. 
"Dutch- binding,  is  where  the  backs  are  of  vellum.  The 
Italians  are  ftill  contented  to  bind  in  a  coarfe,  thick 
paper,  called  binding  alia  ruflica ,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  is  its  being  liable  to  wear  out  without  careful  ufe. 
Without  doubt,  the  art  of  binding  is  almoft  as  ancient  as 
the  fcience  of  compofing  books ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  followed  immediately  the  firft  invention  of  letters. 
Whatever  the  matter  might  be,  on  which  men  firft 
wrote,  there  was  a  necellity  of  uniting  the  feveral  parts 
together ;  as  well  for  the  making  them  of  one  piece,  as 
for  the  better  preferving  them  :  hence  the  origin  of  book¬ 
binding. 

According  to  Olympiodorus  (apud  Phot.)  it  was  one 
Phillatius,  a  learned  man  at  Athens,  who  firft  taught 
the  ufe  of  a  kind  of  glue,  to  faften  the  feveral  leaves  to¬ 
gether  ;  on  which  account  a  ftatue  was  erected  to  him. 

Books,  the  manner  of  binding  in  volumes,  i.  e.  of  gluing  the 
leaves  together  ;  that  of  rolling  them  on  round  pieces, 
cr  cylinders  of  wood,  appears  the  moft  ancient ;  though 
that  of  binding  them  fquare,  and  of  fewing  feveral  quires 
one  over  another,  lays  claim  to  confiderable  antiquity. 
The  firft  of  th ;  two,  which  we  call  Egyptian-binding ,  held 
a  long  time  after  the  age  of  Auguftus ;  but  it  is  now  dif- 
ufed,  excepting  in  the  Jcwifh  fynagogucs,  where  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  the  books  of  the  law  on  vellum  fewed  to¬ 
gether;  making,  as  it  were,  only  one  long  page,  with  two 
rollers  and  their  clafps  of  gold  and  filver,  at  each  extre¬ 
mity. 

The  form  now  in  ufe  is  the  fquare  binding,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  one  of  the  Attali  kings  of 
Pergamus ;  to  whom  we  likewife  owe  the  manner  of 
preparing  parchment,  called  in  Latin,  from  the  name 
of  his  capital,  Pergamcna ,  or  Charta  Pergamea. 

Books,  manner  of  binding.  The  firft  operation  is  to  fold 
the  lheets  according  to  the  form,  viz.  into  two  for  fo¬ 
lios,  four  for  quartos,  eight  for  odtavos,  See.  which 
the  workmen  do  with  a  (lip  of  ivory  or  box,  called  a  fold¬ 
ing-flick  :  in  this  they  are  di reeled  by  the  catch-words,  and 
fur  natures  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  The  leaves  thus 
folded,  and  laid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fig- 
natures,  are  beaten  on  a  ftone  with  a  heavy  hammer  to 
make  them  folid  and  fmooth,  and  then  prefled.  Being 
thus  prepared,  they  are  fewed  in  a  Jeuing -prefs,  upon 
pack-threads  or  cords,  which  are  called  bands ,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  a  convenient  num¬ 
ber  ;  which  is  done  by  drawing  a  thread  through  the 
middle  of  each  fheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each 
band,  beginning  with  the  firft,  and  proceeding  to  the 
laft.  The  common  number  of  bands  is  fix  in  folios, 
and  five  in  quartos,  octavos,  See.  Sometimes  they  ufe 
a  law  to  make  places  for  the  bands,  which  are  funk  into 
the  paper,  fo  that  the  back  of  the  book,  when  bound,  is 
finooth,  without  any  appearance  of  bands.  After  this 
the  backs  are  glued,  the  ends  of  the  bands  being  opened, 
and  lcrapcd  with  a  knife,  for  the  more  convenient  fix¬ 
ing  of  the  palte-boards ;  then  the  back  is  turned  with  a 
hammer,  the  book  being  fixed  in  a  prcl's  between  boards, 
called  backing-boards ,  in-  order  to  make  a  groove  for  ad¬ 
mitting  the  pafte-boards.  The  boards  being  then  applied, 
holes  are  made  for  drawing  the  bunds  through,  the  iu- 
perfliiGus  ends  being  cut  oft,  and  the  parts  hammered 
fmooth.  Then  the  book  is  prefl'ed  in  order  for  cutting  ; 
which  is  performed  by  a  particular  machine  called  a 
plough,  to  which. is  fixed  a  knife.  After  this  the  book 
is  put  into  a  prefs  called  the  cutting-prefs ,  betwixt  two 
boards,  the  one  lying  even  with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife 
to  run  upon  ;  the  other  above  it,  for  the  knife  to  cut 
againft. 
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The  book  being  cut,  the  pafte-boards  are  fqupred  with  a 
proper  pair  of  iron  fhears ;  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
l'prinkling,  gilding,  blacking,  or  marbling  the  leaves. 
The  colours  with  which  it  is  fprinkled,  are  ufually  Ver¬ 
million,  or  fap-green  ;  which  is  done  with  a  brulh  made 
with  hog’s  briftles,  holding  the  brufh  in  one  hand,  and 
moving  the  hair  with  the  other. 

In  the  French -binding,  a  bock  is  put  in  parchment,  i.  e. 
a  flip  of  parchment  is  applied  over  the  back,  between 
each  band,  and  the  ends  parted  on  the  infide  of  each 
pafte-board.  This  preparation,  called  indorfmg ,  feems 
peculiar  to  the  French  binders  ;  v/ho  are  enjoined  by 
ordonnance  to  back  tbeir  books  with  parchment  on  the 
penalty  of  30  livres,  and  the  rc-binding  of  the  book : 
it  is  done  in  the  prefs,  where  the  back  being  grated  to 
make  the  pafte  take  hold,  the  parchment  is  applied  ;  and 
they  afterwards  add  glue  to  fortify  it. 

Manner  of  gilding  books  on  the  edges.  The  book,  being  put 
tight  into  the  prels,  between  two  boards,  is  feraped  with 
a  knife  called  a  feraper  ;  and  after  that  with  another  call¬ 
ed  a  Jmoother ,  in  order  to  take  out  all  fcratches.  Being 
thus  made  fmooth,  they  ferape  a  little  yellow  ochre  upon 
the  book,  wet  it  with  a  little  fize-water,  and  rub  it  off 
with  fome  clean  fhavings.  The  gilding  flze  is  made 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  water,  and  beat 
well  together.  The  leaves  being  wetted  with  the  fize- 
water,  with  a  brulh,  the  gold  is  then  laid  upon  it,  and 
afterwards  dried  before  the  fire.  When  dried  it  is  bur- 
nifhed  off  with  a  dog’s  tooth  fet  in  a  handle.  Blacking 
the  leaves  is  done  with  fine  antimony,  the  leaves  being 
wet,  and  the  antimony  rubbed  upon  them  until  quite 
dry,  when  it  is  burnifhed  like  the  gold. 

The  head-band  is  now  added  which  is  an  ornament  of 
thread  or  filk,  of  two  or  three  colours,  placed  at  each 
extreme  of  the  back,  acrofs  the  leaves,  and  woven  or 
twifted,  fometimes  about  a  fingle,  and  fometimes  a  double 
piece  of  rolled  paper,  or,  what  is  more  lading,  of  glued 
pack-thread. 

For  the  covers ;  the  ft. ins  ufed  undergo  feveral  prepara¬ 
tions,  which  we  fhall  explain  in  calf,  as  being  the 
leather  moft  ufed;  and  as  being  that  to  which  all  the 
reft  with  a  little  variation  may  be  referred.  The  calf- 
fkin,  being  moiftened  in  water,  is  cut  to  the  ftze  of  the 
book,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  edges  pared  off  on  a  mar¬ 
ble  ftone  kept  for  that  purpofe.  The  cover  is  next 
fmeared  over  with  pafte,  made  of  wheat-flour ;  then 
ftretchcd  over  the  part-board  on  the  out-fide,  and  doubled 
over  the  edges  withinfide.  They  then  cord  the  book ,  or 
bind  it  firmly  between  two  boards,  to  make  the  cover 
ftick  the  ftronger  to  the  pafte-boards  and  the  back ;  on 
the  exadl  performance  of  which  depends  a  great  part 
of  the  truth  and  neatnefs  of  the  book.  The  back  is  then, 
warmed  at  the  fire  to.  foften  the  glue,  and  the  leather  of 
the  back  is  rubbed  down,  with  a  folding-ftick  or  bodkin, 
to  fet  and  fix  it  clofe  to  the  back  of  the  book.  It  is  now 
fet  to  dry,  and  when  dry,  uncorded  :  the  book  is  then 
wafhed  over  with  a  little  pafte  and  water,  the  ed^es  and 
fquares  blacked  with  ink,  and  then  lprinkled  fine  with 
a  brufh,  by  ftriking  it  cither  againft  the  hand,  or  a  ftick  ; 
or  with  larger  fpots  mixed  with  vitriol,  which  is  called 
marbling.  Two  blank  leaves,  on  each  fide,  are  then  to 
be  parted  down  to  the  cover  ;  and,  when  dry,  the  leaves 
are  burnished  in  the  prefs,  and  the  cover  rolled  on  the 
edges. 

The  cover  is  now  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg  ; 
it  is  then  filleted  plain,  or  with  gold ;  and  at  laft  polilhed 
with  a  polifhing  iron,  paffed  hot  over  the  glazed  colour. 
If  the  book  be  required  to  be  lettered,  they  pafte  a  piece 
of  red  Morocco  on  the  back,  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
band  to  receive  the  title  in  gold  letters  ;  and  fometimes 
a  fecond  between  the  next  bands  underneath,  to  receive 
die  number  of  the  volume. 

The  plain  binding,  properly  fo  called,  is  now  complete  ; 
the  gilding  on  the  back  and  cover,  as  it  makes  a  part  of 
the  book-binder’s  bufinefs  among  us  (though,  with  the 
P'rench,  Sic.  it  is  a  diftinct  profeffion),  we  fhall  here 
fubjoin. 

Manner  of  gilding  books  on  the  back  and  covers.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  binding ,  they  gild  little  elfe  but  the  backs,  and  the 
outward  edges  of  the  cover.  On  the  backs  are  gilt  the 
title  of  the  book.  Sic.  with  flowers,  roles,  knots,  ftars.  Sic.' 
between  the  bands :  on  the  covers  are  fometimes  added 
compartments,  arms.  Sic.  All  thefe  ornaments  are  made 
with  each  its  feveral  gilding  tool,  engraved  in  relievo  ; 
either  on  the  points  of  puncheons,  as  thofe  of  letters, 
rofes,  ftars,  Sic.  or  around  little  cylinders  of  brafs,  as 
the  lines,  embroideries,  Sic.  The  puncheons  make 
their  impreflion,  by  being  preffed  flat  down;  and  the  cy¬ 
linders  by  being  rolled  along  by  a  handle,  to  which  they 
are  fitted  on  an  iron  ftay,  or  axis. 

To  apply  the  gold,  they  glaze  thofe  parts  of  the  leather, 
whereon  the  tools  are  to  be  applied,  three  or  four  times 
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with  a  liquor  made  of.  the  whites  of  eggs  diluted  with 
water  by  means  of  a  fponge ;  and,  when  near  dry,  they 
flightly  oil  them,  and  then  lay  on  pieces  of  leaf-gold,  and 
on  thefe  apply  the  tools,  with  a  careful  even  preffure  of 
the  hand,  or  roll  the  cylinders,  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  reafonably  hot.  If  the  figures  be  large,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  great  relievo ,  as  arms,  See.  they  are  beat  or  prefled 
down.  The  gilding  thus  finilhed,  they  rub  off  the  fu- 
perfluous  gold,  and  polilh  the  whole  ;  the  glofs  of  which 
is  greatly  affifted  by  a  final  prefling  between  horns  pecu¬ 
liar  for  the  purpofe. 

Our  book-binders ,  for  gilding  on  rough  leather,  make  ufe 
of  refin  dried  and  powdered,  inftead  of  whites  of  eggs ; 
and  the  gold  leaf,  firft  cut  to  a  proper  fize,  is  laid  on  a 
hot  fomewhat  oiled  ftamp,  and  prefled  down :  and  thus 
the  refin  melts  only  in  thofe  parts  where  the  hot  ftamp  is 
applied,  and  the  gold  fixes  on  it,  whilft  the  other  parts  of 
the  leather  remain  rough  as  at  firft.  Dr.  Lewis’s  Com. 
Phil.  Tech.  p.  615.  See  Gilding. 

Ahaf.  Fritfch,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  has 
a  diflertation  exprefs  concerning  book-binders,  De 
Bipliopegis ;  wherein  he  treats  of  the  laws  preferibed  by 
thefe'  artificers,  and  the  tax  or  price  fettled  by  the  ma- 
giftrate  for  binding  books ,  of  every  fort  in  Iheep-lkin, 
vellum,  Sic. — The  rates  fixed  for  binding  in  flieep, 
throughout  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  are,  for  large  folios, 

I  guilder  or  florin,  three  grofles ;  common  folio,  1  florin  ; 
large  quarto,  12  grofles;  common  quarto,  8  grofles; 
large  odtavo,  5  grofles ;  common  oCtavo,  4  grofles  ;  duo¬ 
decimo,  3  grofles  ;  fedecimo,  2  grofles. 

Book-land,  fee  Bock -land. 

Book-seller,  a  profefled  trader  in  books ;  whether  he 
prints  them  himfelf,  or  procures  them  to  be  printed  by 
others,  for  fale. 

Book-fellers ,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  bibliopoles  among 
the  ancients,  whole  office  was  diftinCt  from  that  of  li- 
Irarii.  Petty  dealers  or  venders  of  fmall  ware,  like 
our  publiftiers,  were  more  particularly  denominated  li- 
hclliones.  At  Rome,  the  Argiletum  was  the  mart  of 
books ,  as  Paul’s  Church-yard,  or  Fleet-ftreet,  and  Pater- 
nofter  row,  have  been  among  us  ;  whence  that  of  Mar¬ 
tial. 

Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabernasy 

Cum  tibiy  parve  liber y  ferinia  nojlra  vacent. 

Book-fellers  are  a  kind  of  agents,  or  curators  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters  :  in  many  places  they  are  ranked  among 
the  members  of  univerfities,  and  entitled  to  the  privi- 
ledges  of  ftudents  :  as  at  Tubingen,  Saltzburg,  and 
Paris,  where  they  have  always  been  diftinguifhed  from 
the  vulgar  and  mechanical  traders,  and  exempted 
from  divers  taxes  and  impofitions  laid  on  other  compa¬ 
nies. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  book-fellers  and  printers  were 
united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Labbe  gives  a  lift  of  learned 
book-Jellcrs ;  moll  of  whom  were  alfo  authors.  Of  late 
days,  book-fellers  have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into  lefs  com- 
pafs,  and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books  to  one 
fet  of  perfons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  another,  con¬ 
tent  therrtfelves  with  the  gainful  part ;  thus  minifter- 
ing  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head,  or  the 
hand,  but  the  purfe  only. 

In  this  view,  they  have  been  very  important  and  ufeful 
agents  between  authors  and  the  public  ;  and  have  con¬ 
tributed,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of 
genius  and  literary  induftry,  and  the  fpread  of  fei- 
ence.  There  are  few  authors,  who  have  undertaken 
the  printing  and  publifhing  of  any  work  likely  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  without  being  connected  with 
fome  book-feller  or  book-fellersy  eminent  in  their  profef- 
fton. 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for  the 
refort  of  book-fellersy  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  but  Holland,  Flanders,  & c.  They  have  each  their 
ihop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is  inlcribed  the  name 
of  fome  celebrated  book-feller  of  former  times ;  offi- 
cina  Elzcvirianay  Frobenianety  Morellianay  Janfoniaruiy 
&c. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  book-fellers  marks  or  figns, 
frequently  exprefled  on  the  title  pages  of  their  boot b,  is 
of  fome  ufe ;  becaufe  many  booksy  efpecially  in  the  laft 
century,  have  no  other  defignation  cither  of  printer, 
book-fellery  or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of  Ra- 
phelengius  at  Leyden ;  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin 
twiftea  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome ; 
the  Ar  'ion  denotes  a  book  printed  by  Oporinus  at  Baftl ; 
the  caduceusy  or  pegafusy  by  the  Wecheliufes  at  Paris  anc 
T ranefort ;  the  cranesy  by  Cramoify ;  the  compafs ,  by 
Plantin  at  Antwerp  ;  the  fountain ,  by  Vafcolan  at  Paris  ; 
the  fphere  in  a  balance,  by  Janfon  or  Blaew,  at  Amfter- 
dam;  the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at  Venice,  Florence,  Ly¬ 
ons,  and  Rome ;  the  mulberry-tree ,  by  Morel  at  Paris  j 
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the  olive-tree,  by  the  Stcphenfes  at  Paris  and  Geneva, 
and  the  Elzevirs  at  Amfterdam  and  Leyden  ;  the  bird 
between  tw.o  ferpcntSy  by  the  FrobeniufcS  at  Bafil  ;  the 
truthy  by  the  Commelins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  the 
Saturny  by  Collinxus  ;  the  pr intinr-prefsy  bv  Badius  Af- 
cenfius,  &c.  '  S  ’  1 

Chevillier  fhews,  that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  had  for¬ 
merly  the  foie  power  of  creating  and  appointing  bock- 
feller  Sy  who  were  to  take  an  oath  to  the  univerfity  ;  and 
were  reputed  part  of  the  academical  body,  and  as  fuch 
entiled  to  the  exemptions  of  the  other  members  thereof. 
They  were  to  give  fecurity  to  the  univerfity  for  their 
behaviour,  and  produce  atteftations  of  their  capacity  for 
the  difeharge  of  their  office  :  the  univerfity  alfo  depofed 
and  expelled  them  at  diferetion :  they  were  obliged  to 
appear  at  all  affemblies  of  the  univerfity,  when  fummon- 
ed,  and  affifted  at  the  public  proceflions  thereof :  they 
were  obliged  to  lend  their  books  to  be  read,  or  even  co¬ 
pied  by  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  borrow,  on  certain 
conditions,  preferibed  by  the  univerfity.  If  they  kept 
an y  books  by  them  which  were  not  correCb,  the  univerfity 
punilhed  them  they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  any  book 
of  a  ftudent,  without  leave  of  the  reCIor  :  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  gain  above  four  demers  in  a  livrey  by  any  co¬ 
pies  fold  to  the  members  of  the  univerfity.  Every  bock- 
feller  was  obliged  to  have  a  catalogue  of  all  his  books 
hung  up  in  the  fhop,  with  the  pi  ices  as  rated  by  the  uni¬ 
verfity  :  no  book-fellery  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
univerfity,  might  fell  a  book  of  above  ten  fobs  value.  Difl*. 
de  POrig.  de  l’Imprim.  1.  iv. 

This  ftate  lafted  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  and  even  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  during  which  time  there  were  only  allowed 
twenty-four  book-fellersy  two  binders,  two  illuminers,  and 
two  fworn  ^o^-writers,  or  copifts.— But  from  that  time 
the  kings  of  France  began  to  take  cognizance  of  them; 
Lewis  XL  thought  fit  to  preferibe  fome  new  regulations 
in  1467  •  under  Francis  I.  the  book-fellers  were  brought 
wholly  under  the  royal  authority,  and  received  ftatutes 
from  the  king. 

The  chief  fcience  of  book-fellersy  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
titles,  different  editions,  prices,  and  fcarcity  of  booksy 
without  regard  to  their  contents,  or  qualities,  otherwife 
than  as  thefe  affedt  the  fale  of  them. 

Book- worm,  is  an  inledt  of  the  mite  kind,  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  fly,  bred  from  eggs  depofited  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  in  booksy  efpecially  in  the  leaves  neareft 
the  covers.  It  is  not  unlike  the  mite  or  blatta  found 
in  corn.  When  the  time  of  its  transformation  approaches, 
the  infedt  leeks  to  get  into  the  air,  and  eats  every 
thing  which  it  finds  in  its  way,  till  it  gets  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  book.  The  mixture  of  juice  of  wormwood 
and  other  bitter  ingredients  in  their  pafte,  which  is  an 
expedient  ufed  by  book-binders  for  this  purpofe,  is  no 
fecurity  to  books  againft  book-veorms.  The  beft  and  the 
only  fecurity  is  from  mineral  falts,  which  all  infects  hate, 
lor  this  purpofe  book-binders,  ought  to  mix  with  the 
pafte  employed  in  binding,  the  fait  which  is  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  arcanum  duplicatuniy  alum,  an  cl  vi¬ 
triol  •  with  this  precaution,  books  may  be  perfectly 
guarded  from  all  injury  and  inful t  from  this  mifehievous 
little  creature.  We  cannot  take  two  much  care  to  pre- 
ferve  what  only  can  tranfmit  our  knowledge  to  pofterity. 
M.  Prediger,  among  other  inftrudtions  to  German  book¬ 
binders,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1741,  recommends  their 
making  pafte  of  ftarch,  inftead  of  flour  :  he  wilhes  them 
to  powder  flightly  the  books,  their  covers,  and  the 
Ihelves  on  which  they  Hand,  with  a  mixture  of  powder 
of  alum,  and  fine  pepper;  and  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
in  the  months  of  March,  July,  and  September,  books 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  fteeped 
in  powdered  alum.  Melanges  d’Hift.  Nat.  tom.  v.  p. 
296. 

BOOKING,  among  AFcrchantSy  See.  the  making  an  entry 
of  any  matter  in  the  journal.  See  Book,  Book-keep¬ 
ing,  and  Journal. 

BOOM,  in  the  Sea-languagey  a  long  pole,  wherewith  they 
fpread  out  the  clue  of  the  fpreading-fail,  fometimes  alfo 
that  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  to  make  them  broad¬ 
er,  and  receive  more  wind. 

Booming  of  the  fail  is  never  ufed  but  in  quarter- winds, 
or  before  a  wind.  By  a  wind,  ftudding  fails,  and  boom¬ 
ing  the  fails  is  not  proper. 

When  a  fhip  is  laid  to  come  booming  towards  us,  it  im¬ 
ports  as  much  as  that  ftie  comes  with  all  the  fail  flic  can 
make. 

Boom  alfo  denotes  a  pole  with  a  bufli  or  bafket  on  the  top, 
placed  te  diredt  fhips  how  to  fteer  into  a  channel ;  other- 
wife  called  a  beacon. 

Boom  likewife  is  ufed,  in  Marine  Fortifcatiorty  to  denote  a 
cable  or  cables  ftretchcd  athwait  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  harbour,  with  yards,  top-mafts,  battlings  or  fpars  of 
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Wood,  Iaflied  to  it,  and  girded  with  iron  hoops  rivetted 
together  and  nailed  to  the  fpars,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s 
entering.  Such  a  boom  M.  Chateau  Renault  had  with 
diligence  and  art  prepared  at  Vigo,  for  the  defence  of 
the  plate  fleet  lying  there  in  1702;  but  how  ftrong  fo- 
ever,  it  was  forced  by  fir  Thomas  Hopfon.  The  cables 
of  which  the  boom  is  formed,  are  bent  to  a  pair  of  fheet- 
anchors  on  each  fide  of  the  channel.  Other  cables  are 
fometimes  faltened  to  that  within  the  boom ;  and  bent  to 
anchors  laid  down  the  ftream  5  and  thefe  cables  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  fpars  like  the  other ;  where  wood  is  fcarce, 
the  boom  is  prepared  with  old  ropes,  &c.  and  iron  hoops; 
every  part  of  it  being  well  covered  with  pitch  llrewed 
wirh  gravel.  The  boom  is  generally  fo  contrived,  as  to 
open  at  one  end  for  the  paffage  of  veflels. 

BOOMITES,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  a 
kind  of  agate,  of  a  very  remarkable  brightnefs  and  tranf- 
parence,  which  reprei'ents  the  figures  of  flirubs,  trees, 
modes,  he.  in  the  manner  of  the  dendrachatcs ,  a  common 
viocho-fhnc.  This  is  however  very  different  in  the  degree 
of  tranfparence  and  brightnefs. 

BOOMKIN,  fee  Bumkin. 

BOOPHTHALMUS,  derived  from  an  oxj  and  op&xx- 

•  /. eye,  Ox-eye  STONE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given 
by  Scheuchzer  to  a  peculiar  agate,  in  which  there 
frequently  appear  circles  of  conliderable  fize,  refcmbling 
fome  large  animal’s  eyes.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
ftone  is  grey,  and  the  circles  of  a  deep  bluifn  black. 

BOOPS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  filh  caught  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  fold  at  Naples,  Meflina,  and  Genoa.  It 
is  a  fmall  fifh,  feldom  exceeding  five  inches  in  length, 
and  very  remarkable  for  the  largnefs  of  its  eyes  ;  and  a 
lpecies  of  the  sparus.  It  is  of  a  rounded,  not  flat 
lhape,  and  its  lcales  are  large.  See  Tab.  V.  of  Fijh,  N  56. 
Befides  this,  which  is  the  common  fpecies  of  the  hoops, 
there  are  two  other  kinds,  the  one  commonly  called 
bouge -ravel.  The  other  a  fmall  kind,  not  above  three 
inches  in  length,  and  without  feales.  Its  mouth  is  fmall, 
and  its  eyes  extremely  large.  Its  tail  is  broad  and  thick. 
'Phis,  in  the  tafte  and  confiftence  of  its  flefh,  no  way  dif- 

<  fers  from  the  common  boops. 

Boops  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  whale. 

BOOR-awm  in  Natural  Hifory ,  a  name  given  by  Rum- 
phius,  to  the  folen  llgnorum,  a  fea-worm,  which  bores  the 
bottoms  of  fhips. 

BOOT,  a  learthen  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed  on 
horfe-back,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm,  and  defend 
the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

Boots  fee m  to  have  been  called  thus  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a  fort  of  jacks,  or  leathern  bottles,  formerly  in 
life,  and  called  botta,  in  the  old  French  bouts.  Borel  de¬ 
rives  the  name  from  the  ancient  French  word  hot,  a  flump, 
becaufe  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  appearance. 

It  is  not  long  that  the  boots  ufed  on  horfe-back  have  been 
called  by  this  name.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of 
F ranee,  they  were  called  houfes,  hofe. 

The  ancient  monks  ufually  wore  boots  that  is,  the  deno¬ 
mination  bottev,  or  botti ,  was  given  to  their  bulkins. 

'The  Chinefe  had  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  filk,  or  fine  Huff, 
lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they  always 
wear  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  alfo  chirurgical  boots,  for  the  cure  of  van  & 

• valgi ,  or  crooked  and  diftorted  legs. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  among  the  ancients,  by  the  foot 
as  well  as  herfemen. 

The  boot  is  the  fame  with  what  was  called  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  ocrca  ;  in  middle-age  writers,  greva,  gamberia , 
bainberga,  bembarga,  or  benberga.  Du-Cange  Lat.  Glofl. 
The  boot  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians ; 
it  was  at  firft  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  and 
iron,  and  was  proof  both  againft  cuts  and  thrufts.  It 
was  from  this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazen- 
booted.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  Homer.  11.  vii. 
v.  41. 

The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg,  fome  fay  only  the 
right  leg,  which  was  more  expofed  than  the  left,  it  be¬ 
ing  advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  either  leg,  and 
fometimes  on  both.  Thofe  who  fought  with  darts,  or 
millive  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  foremoft ;  fo 
that  this  only  was  booted.  Veget.  lib.  i.  cap.  20.  Pitifc. 
Lex.  Ant.  tom.  ii.  p.  309.  and  Aquin.  Lex.  Mil.  tom.  ii. 

p.  102. 

Boots,  fifhlng ,  are  a  thick  ffrong  fort  ufed  in  dragging 
ponds,  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a  thinner  kind,  ufed 
by  fportfmen.  Jack-boots,  a  kind  of  very  ftrong  boot,  ufed 
by  the  troopers. 

Boot,  bordequin,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals ; 
to  extort  a  confeflion,  by  means  of  a  boot,  flocking,  or 
bulking  of  parchment ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg  moift, 
and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  fhrinking  fqueezes  the  leg 
violently,  and  occafions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot,  confifting  of  four 


thick  ftrong  boards  bound  round  With  cords  ;  two  of  thefe 
are  put  between  the  criminal’s  legs,  and  the  two  others 
placed  one  on  the  outfide  of  one  leg,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  ;  then  fqueezing  the  legs  againft  the  boards  by 
the  cords,  the  criminal’s  bones  are  Teverely  pinched  or 
even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England  ;  but  it  fubfifts  ftill  in 
fome  other  countries. 

Boot -houfng,  fee  Housing. 

Boot -lajl,  a  wooden  cylindric  inftrument,  ufed  by  fhoe- 
makers  for  widening  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  flit  in  two 
parts,  between  which  a  wedge  is  driven  when  it  is  put 
into  the  boot. 

Boot -toppings  in  Sea-Language,  the  adl  of  cleaning  the 
upper  part  of  the  flhip’s  bottom,  or  that  part  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  lurface  of  the  water,  and  daubing 
it  over  with  tallow,  or  with  a  coat  or  mixture  of  tallow, 
fulphur,  refin,  he. 

BOOTES,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  conftellation  of  the  northen 
hemifphere,  whofe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  23  ; 
in  Tycho’s  28  ;  in  Bayer’s  34 ;  in  Hevelius’s  52  ;  and 
in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s  catalogue,  54.  Their  longitudes,  la-* 
titudes,  magnitudes,  he.  are  as  follow  : 


Names  and  firuations  of  the 
liars. 


Middle  of  three  in  the  fore-leg. 
Southern. 

5* 


Northern  of  the  leg. 


10. 


Bright  one  betwixt  the  thighs, 

ArBuruSi 

Preccd.  in  the  north  hand. 

In  the  preccd.  arm. 

20. 

Middle  one  in  the  hand. 

Laft  of  the  three  in  the  hand. 
Preccd.  of  the  two  in  the  girdle, 

25* 

In  the  left  fliotilder. 

Second  of  two  in  the  girdle. 


In  the  l  ight  heel. 

3°* 


/ 


1  b 


35* 

Againft  pofterior  thigh,  under 
the  girdle. 


40. 

In  the  right  hand. 

I»  the  head. 

Firft  of  the  two  in  the  wrill. 

In  the  extremity  of  the  handle  ) 
of  the  ftaff.  3 

45* 

Second  of  two  in  the  wrift. 

Northern  of  two  in  the  ftaff. 

In  the  right  fltoulder. 

Under  the  fliotilder  in  the  ftaff. 
50, 

North  of  the  middle  ones  in 
the  ftaff. 
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In  the  extremity  of  the  ftaff.  2 
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BOR 

This  conftellation  is  called  by  divers  others  names,  as 
Arflopbylax ,  Bubu/cus ,  Bubulus,  Tbegnis ,  Clamator,  Voci- 
ferator ,  Plorans,  Plaufiri-Cufios,  Philometus,  Areas,  Ica¬ 
rus ,  Lycaorty  and  Arfturus  Minor ;  by  others,  Septentrio , 
Lanceator ,  Ceginus\  by  Hefychius,  Orion  ;  by  others,  Ca¬ 
ms,  Latrans  j  by  the  Arabs,  Aramech,  or  Arcamech.  Schil¬ 
ler,  inftead  of  Bootes,  makes  the  figure  of  St.  Sylvefter  ; 
Sickhard,  that  of  Nimrod  ;  and  Weigelius,  the  three 
Swedifh  crowns.  Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  266. 

booth,  Botha,  denotes  a  flail,  or  Handing  in  a  fair  or 
market  :  the  term  is  alfo  applied  to  any  temporary  ftruc- 
ture  formed  of  boards  and  boughs,  and  defigned  for 
(hade  and  fhelter. 

BOOTY,  the  moveables  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided  in  common 
among  the  army,  the  general  only  claiming  a  larger  (hare. 
By  the  military  difeipline  of  the  Romans,  fpoils  taken 
from  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  republic,  particular  per- 
fons  had  no  right  to  them.  The  generals  who  piqued 
themfelves  on  their  probity,  carried  It  wholly  to  the 
public  treafury.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  divided  it 
among  the  foldiery,  to  animate  them,  and  ferve  in  lieu 
of  reward.  But  this  diftribution  depended  on  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  who  were  to  condu£t  themfelves  herein  with 
great  equity  and  moderation ;  otherwife  it  became  a 
crime  of  peculation  to  lay  hands  on  the  pillage,  as  regu¬ 
larly  belonging  only  to  the  (late.  The  confuls  Romu- 
lius  and  Veturius  were  condemned  for  having  fold  the 
booty  taken  from  the  iEqui.  Liv.  lib.  iii. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  booty  was  divided  equally  between 
the  army  and  the  people,  though  under  the  kings  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  diftribution  obtained.  Numb.  xxxi.  27. 
Among  the  Mahometans,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoils  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  army  ;  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet, 
and  his  relations,  'and  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the 
pilgrims.  Calmet.  Diet.  Bib.  tom.  i.  p.  321. 

Among  us,  formerly,  the  booty  was  fometimes  divided 
among  the  foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every 
body  takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on  :  if  the  general  be 
abfent,  the  booty  is  diftributed  among  the  foldiers,  two 
parts  being  allowed  to  the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the  in¬ 
fantry.  A  captain  is  allowed  ten  (hares,  a  lieutenant 
fix,  and  a  cornet  four.  See  Prize. 

BOQUINII,  a  fore  of  Sacramentarians,  who  afierted  that 
the  body  of  Chrift  was  prefent  only  in  the  eucharift  to 
thofe  for  whom  he  died,  that  is  the  eletft. 

They  took  the  denomination  from  one  Boquinus,  a  Lu¬ 
theran  divine,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  party. 

BORA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  the  bufonite, 
in  fome  authors;  thefe  are  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  real 
(tones,  but  are  truly  the  teeth  of  a  fifli. 

BOR  AGO,  in  Botany.  See  Borrage. 

BORAK,  among  Mahometans ,  a  fabulous  animal,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and  a  mule, 
whereon  the  prophet  was  carried  in  his  nocturnal  flight 
from  Jerufalem  into  the  Heavens. 

This  animal  the  Arabs  called  Al  Borak,  q.  d.  Jhining. 
The  night  when  the  journey  was  performed  is  called 
Leilat  al  Mttrage ,  i.  e.  tbe  night  of  ofcenfion  •,  and  the 
flight  itfelf  Al  Mejra,  concerning  which,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  traditions. 

BORAMETZ.  See  Zoophyte. 

BORASSUS,  in  Botany,  the  names  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
deferibed  by  Linnseus,  but  not  clafled,  and  called  in  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus  ampana,  and  carimpana.  The  cha¬ 
racters  are  thefe :  the  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on 
feparate  plants,  and  give  the  plant  fuch  a  different  figure, 
that  they  are  called  by  the  two  names  before  mentioned  : 
the  male  being  the  ampana ,  and  the  female  the  carim¬ 
pana.  The  male,  or  ampana ,  has  for  the  cup  of  its 

'  flower  the  whole  compound  fpatha,  which  is  amenta¬ 
ceous  and  imbricated:  the  flower  is  divided  into  three 
fegments,  the  petals  being  hollowed,  and  of  an  oval 
figure  :  the  (lamina  are  fix  thick  filaments,  and  the  an¬ 
ther*  are  thick  and  llriated.  In  the  female,  the  cup  is 
the  fame  as  in  the  male,  but  the  petals  of  the  flower, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  manner  of  the 
male,  are  very  fmall,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  and  remain 
when  the  piftil,  &c.  fall  off.  The  germen  of  the  piftil 
is  roundifli ;  tbe  ftyles  are  three  in  number,  and  fmall, 
and  the  ftigmata  are  fmall  •,  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  ob- 
tufe  berry,  of  a  rigid  (IruClure,  and  containing  only  one 
cell ;  the  feeds  are  three  in  number,  and  are  of  an  oval 
compreffed  figure. 

BORAX,  a  faline  matter,  with  all  the  properties  of  a  neu¬ 
tral  fait,  chiefly  ufed  in  foldering,  and  fufing  of  metals 
fometimes  alfo  in  medicine,  as  an  emetic,  and  promoter 
of  delivery. 

The  word  borax  is  formed  from  the  modern  Greek,  jS«- 
p nx.i  v,  and  this,  probably,  from  the  Arabic,  bauracon, 
nitre,  as  being  reputed  a  fpecies  of  that  fait. 

The  borax  now  ufed  in  Lurope,  is  prepared  or  refined 
from  the  tincal  that  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Vol.  I.  N°  45. 
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Dr.  Lindolff  thinks  it  might  be  made  it>  Europe  without 
tincal,  by  alum,  foap,  and  a  ftrong  alkaline  ley.  D. 
W.  Linden  thinks  that  Dr.  Lindolff  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  borax,  and  that  it  might  be  made  af¬ 
ter  his  method  ;  but  that  it  would  be  too  expenfiVe,  and 
not  fuperfede  the  importation  of  tincal.  He  there¬ 
fore  recommends  the  four  and  acid  water  that  comes  out 
of  coal  mines,  train  oil,  or  any  other  fifli  oil,  or  indeed 
any  fat  that  could  be  had  cheap;  the  ftrongeft  alkali  of 
kelp ;  and  all  thefe  ingredients  to  be  worked  in  a  liquid 
(late,  till  they  are  well  mixed,  and  cryftallize  like  a 
fait,  which  he  thinks  would  anfwer  all  the  ends  of 
borax. 

Borax  la  foluble  with  difficulty,  in  water,  and  cryftallii- 
able  as  alum,  only  that  it  requires  more  water  for  its  fo- 
lution,  and  retains  lefs  of  it  in  its  cryftallization.  It  fnf- 
fers  no  decompofition  by  fire  ;  but  may  be  decompofed  by 
vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  marine  acids,  which  unite  with  the 
faline  alkaline  matter  that  is  its  bafis,  and  form  with  it 
the  fame  neutral  falts  exadlly,  as  thofe  that  are  produced 
from  the  union  of  thefe  acids  with  the  marine  alkali ; 
i.  e.  the  vitriolic  acid  forms  Glauber’s  fait,  the  nitrous 
acid  forms  cubic  nitre,  and  the  marine  acid  forms  fea- 
falt.  Acids  thus  combining  with  the  bafis  of  borax,  fe¬ 
parate  from  it  a  faline  fubftance,  Angular,  and  little  uil- 
ilerftood,  called  sedative  fait. 

This  was  firft  difeovered  by  Homberg,  who  obtained  the 
fedative  fait  by  diffolving  it  with  vitriol ;  but  the  younger 
Lemery  difeovered  that  the  fame  fait  might  be  alfo  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  nitrous  and  maiine  acids:  thefe  chemift3 
ufed,  for  this  purpofe,  the  embarrafling  and  tedious  ope¬ 
rations  of  diftillation  and  fublimation  :  but  Mr.  Geoffroy 
has  (hewn  the  method  of  obtaining  the  fame  fait  from 
borax  by  acids  with  evaporation  and  cryftallization  only, 
in  greater  quantity  and  with  lefs  trouble*  He  has  alfo 
demonftrated  that  borax  contains  the  bafis  of  fea-falt.  M. 
Baron  has  (hewn,  that  borax  yields  the  fedative  fait  by 
means  of  vegetable  acids  •,  and  that  the  fait  is  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  borax,  and  only  difengaged  from  the  al¬ 
kaline  matter  with  which  it  is  united  by  the  acids,  and 
that  it  may  be  reunited  with  its  alkali,  and  again  form 
borax.  Macquer.  Di£l.  Chem.  and  Mem.  Acad.  Sc. 
An.  1728,  1729,  1732. 

Borax  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  under  the  denomination  cbryfocolla  :  though  Mr. 
Geoffroy  gives  good  reafons  for  believing  the  modem 
borax  a  different  thing  from  the  chrysocolla  of  the 
ancients. 

Pliny  divides  the  ancient  borax  or  cbryfocolla  into  natural 
and  artificial :  the  natural,  according  to  him,  is  only  a 
(limy  humour  running  in  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
and  even  lead;  which,  being  congealed  and  hardened 
by  the  winter’s  cold,  becomes  of  the  confidence  of  pu¬ 
mice  (tone.  See  Baurac. 

For  the  artificial,  it  is  made  by  letting  water  run  in  the 
veins  of  the  mine,  all  the  winter  long,  till  June  ;  and 
letting  the  mine  dry  the  reft  of  the  year. — So  that  artifi¬ 
cial  borax  is  no  more  than  the  mineral  putrified  and 
corrupted. 

The  fame  naturalift  diftinguifhes  it  into  black,  green,  yel¬ 
low,  and  white ;  which  affume  their  feveral  colours,  as 
well  as  values,  from  the  different  mines  wherein  they 
are  formed.  The  moderns  alfo  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of 
borax  ;  natural ,  which  is  crude  ;  and  artificial,  which  is 
purified  and  refined.  Crude,  or  natural  borax,  borace 
non  rifatto,  is  a  mineral  fait,  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  Perfia  ;  and  found  alfo  at  the  bottom  of  a 
torrent,  running  in  the  mountains  of  Purbeth,  near  the 
frontiers  of  White  Tartary  :  when  taken  up,  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  :  where  it  acquires  a  reddifh  fatnefs, 
which  ferves  to  feed  it,  and  prevent  its  calcining.  When 
in  its  perfe£lion,  it  is  fent  to  Amadavat,  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  the  European  mer¬ 
chants  buy  it. 

In  thofe  places  whence  it  is  brought,  it  is  faid  that  there 
oozes  out  of  the  fides  of  the  hills,  containing  metals,  and 
particularly  copper,  a  thick  turbid  water,  of  a  bluilh 
grey  colour,  and  of  a  brackilh  bitter  tafte.  The  courfe 
of  this  water  is  directed  into  wide  and  (hallow  pits,  lined 
with  a  (tiff  clay  ;  here  it  is  left  expofed,  in  order  to  eva¬ 
porate  ;  and  the  grey  fine  mud  left  in  its  paffage  is  daily 
mixed  with  it,  till  it  acquires  the  confidence  of  a  foft 
pap  ;  and  then  a  large  quantity  of  fome  animal  fat  melted 
over  the  fire  is  thrown  into  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
day  :  is  then  well  (lirred,  and  covered  with  (licks  and 
branches  of  trees;  and  over  thefe  is  laid  a  cruft  of  any 
common  clay.  In  this  (late  it  is  left,  till  it  becomes  quite 
dry :  it  is  then  fifted,  and  what  remains  in  the  fieves  is 
fent  to  us  under  the  name  of  rough  borax ;  however,  it  is 
not  yet  certainly  known  whether  this  matter  be  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  fubftance,  nor  whence,  nor  how  it  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Didl.  Chem. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  natural  borax ,  drier,  and 
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bf  a  greeuifh  colour,  like  Englifh  copperas ;  only  differing 
from  the  former  by  its  being  longer  expofed  to  the  air. 

As  for  artificial  or  refined  borax ,  borace  rifatto,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  fir  ft  found  out  the  art  of  preparing  it;  or  rather, 
ot  purifying  the  natural :  it  is  faid  to  be  done  by  diffolv- 
ing  it  in  water;  then  filtrating  and  cryftallizing  it ;  ufing, 
for  that  purpofe,  cotton  matches  ;  about  which  the  borax 
cry ftallizes  like  fugar-cattdy  and  verdigrife  on  wood.— 
The  Dutch,  who  are  now  the  only  mailers  of  this  ma¬ 
nufacture,  after  refining  it,  reduce  it  into  little  pieces, 
like  tagged  points:  and  is  thus  commonly  ufed.  lc  is 
faid  to  be  refined  by  lime-water. 

Borax ,  refined,  either  in  the  Dutch  or  Venetian  manner, 
fhould  be  clear  and  tranfparent,  almoft  infipid  to  the 
tafte;  and  above  all,  care  rnufl  be  taken  to  have  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  Englifh  alum.  In  this  (late  it  confifts  of  large, 
white,  eight-fided  cryftals,  each  of  which  is  compofed 
of  fmall,  foft,  bitterilh  feales. 

Borax  is  of  great  ufe  in  colle&ing  the  particles  of 
any  metal  over  the  fire,  and  running  them  into  a  mafs  ; 
and  this,  with  very  little  diminution  of  their  weight. 
Dirt  or  allies,  though  in  evet  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  will 
certainly  hinder  fome  fmall  particles  of  gold  and  filver 
from  running  together  into  a  mafs  over  the  fire  ;  but  if 
they  are  fo  difpofed  by  a  very  ftrong  fire  as  to  meet  into 
a  regulus,  a  great  part  of  the  metal  will  always  adhere 
to  the  dirt  that  is  thrown  away.  The  lefs  perfe£l  me¬ 
tals  not  only  fuffer  the  above  mentioned  accidents,  but 
their  furfaces  being  greatly  increafed,  copper  and  iron 
turn  entirely  into  a  / coria ,  and  are  deftro'yed,  and  lead  and 
tin  are  fo  in  great  part.  It  is  therefore  very  detrimental 
when  thefe  bafer  metals  are  mixed  in  any,  even  in  ever 
fo  fmall  a  quantity,  with  gold  or  filver  ;  for  in  the  melt¬ 
ing,  there  come  upon  the  furfaces  light  Jcor'uE,  in  which 
part  of  the  gold  or  filver  is  retained,  as  in  the  pores  of  a 
fpunge,  and  prevented  from  running  into  a  regulus. 

To  remedy  this  mifehief,  borax  is  added,  becaufe  as  it 
helps  the  melting  of  metals  and  of  all  bodies  by  fire,  its 
bringing  the  whole  mafs  into  a  quick  fufion*  gives  the 
metals  an  opportunity  to  fink  together  in  a  mafs  to  the 
bottom,  and  vitrifies  the  lighteft  fidrta,  throwing  them 
off  the  furface;  and  the  ufe  of  this  fait  is  not  rettrained 
to  gold  and  filver,  but  takes  place  as  well  in  regard  to 
iron  as  copper. 

This  fait  alfo  caufes  metals  to  melt  in  a  much  lefs  fire 
than  they  otherwife  would,  and  is  of  very  fingular  ufe 
in  preferving  the  lefs  perfect  metals  while  in  fufion.  It 
flows  over  them,  and  covers  their  furface  while  tortured 
in  the  fire,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  very  thin  glafs, 
which  defends  them  againft  the  combined  force  of  the 
fire  and  air,  fo  definitive  of  the  imperfet  metals. 

The  afiayers  have  a  Cuftom  of  rubbing  with  borax  the 
infides  of  veffels,  in  which  the  more  precious  metals  are 
to  be  melted,  which  always  fills  up  the  fmall  cavities  in 
their  fides,  that  might  otherwife  take  in  a  part  of  the 
metals.  When  gold  is  melted  with  borax  alone,  it  makes 
it  pale  ;  but  this  is  obviated  by  the  adding  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitre,  or  of  fal  ammoniac.  Care  muff  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  add  both  thefe  falts  together,  becaufe 
they  would  caufe  a  detonation.  The  above  mentioned 
ufe  of  hot  ax  has  caufed  it  to  be  reckoned,  by  fome 
writers,  among  the  reducing  bodies;  that  is,  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  as  reftore  metals,  however  deflroyed,  to  their  prif- 
tine  form  :  but  this  is  an  error  ;  for  borax  does  not  re¬ 
duce  the  deflroyed  metals,  but  only  the  fcattered  par¬ 
ticles  of  them,  while  they  yet  retain  their  true  metallic 
form. 

Boa  ax  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  dyers  to  give  a  glofs  to  filks;  in 
Italy  by  the  ladies  as  a  cofmetic  ;  and  in  making  Glau- 
liER’r Jalt.  See  A.  D.  S.  an.  1732,  p.  39S.  H.  52. 

A  principal  ufe  of  borax  is  to  facilitate  the  foldering  of 
metals,  by  accelerating  the  fufion  of  the  furfaces  of  the 
metals  to  be  joined,  and  clearing  them  of  any  calx  or 
other  matter  by  which  they  might  be  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  applied  to  each  other. 

Borax,  in  Medicine,  is  ufed  to  promote  delivery.  Med. 
Eff  Edinb.  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

The  ufe  of  borax  is  that  of  an  incifive  and  aperient  fait, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  is  effetual  againft  difeafes  which 
proceed  from  an  infpiffation  of  the  humours,  and  ob- 
ftrutions  thence  arifing.  I  he  dofe  is  a  dram, 
its  flimulus,  however,  is  too  weak  to  be  depended  upon 
for  prefent  relief  in  a  difficult  birth,  unlefs  it  be  joined 
with  other  ingredients  of  more  efficacy.  For  this  reafon, 
borax  is  commonly  given  in  powder  mixed  with  faffron, 
myrrh,  oil  of  cinnamon,  caftor,  the  volatile  fait  of  am¬ 
ber,  and  the  like. 

Some  advife  a  few  grains  of  it  to  be  taken  in  a  poached 
egg,  as -a  provocative  to  venery. 

Borax  calcineft,  is  reckoned  of  fpecific  virtue  in  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  or  the  femen,  as  being  a  kind  of  ftyptic  earth. 
The  dole  is  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 

Borax  is  of  feme  farther  ufe  in  medicine,  as  it  enters  the 
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compofition  of  the  unguentum  citrimm.  It  is  alfo  ufed  ill 
the  preparation  of  a  fucus  for  the  ladies. 

Bora!x,  glafs  ofy  is  obtained  by  melting  the  cryftals  of  this 
fait ;  and  it  is  the  only  fait  that  affumes  a  vitreous  ap- 
pearance  from  fire  without  addition.  The  glafs  becomes 
opake,  and  pulverizes  in  the  air.  Borax  forms  with 
earths  different  forts  of  glafs,  which  are  in  general  very 
hard  and  compat,  and  at  firft  extremely  tranfparent ; 
but  they  are  liable  to  become  cloudy  and  opake  by  being 
long  expofed  to  the  air. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  preparing  the  imitations  of  precious 
ftones. 

Borax  is  alfo  a  name  given  byfome  to  the  bufonites,  or 
toad-ftone  ;  a  kind  of  bezoard,  faid  to  be  found  in  the 
head  of  the  toad. 

BORBONI A,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria 
clafs  of  plants.  The  characters  are  thefe :  the  flower 
hath  five  leaves,  and  is  of  the  butter-fly  fhape ;  the 
ftandard  is  obtufe  and  reflexed ;  the  wings  are  heart- 
fhaped,  and  Ihorter  than  the  ftandard  :  the  keel  hath 
two  obtufe  lunulated  leaves ;  it  hath  nine  ftamina  join¬ 
ed  in  a  cylinder,  and  one  upper,  Handing  Angle  ;  in  the 
centre  is  fituated  a  germen,  which  afterwards  becomesa 
round-pointed  pod,  terminated  with  a  fpine,  having  one 
cell  inclofing  a  kidney- Ihaped  feed.  There  are  three 
fpecies,  which  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country,  are 
with  difficulty  propagated  here. 

Borbonia  dfira,  a  denomination  formerly  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the fiolar  faCuL-E,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they 
were  fatellites,  or  fecondary  planets. 

Fromundus  mentions  a  Frenchman,  named  Tarde,  who 
had  written  a  book  exprefs  under  the  title  AsTra  Bor¬ 
bonia.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  330.  p.  287. 

BORBORIT.ZE,  or  Borbori  ani,  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Gnoftics,  in  the  11th  century,  who,  to  the  other  errors 
of  that  fet,  added  this,  of  denying  a  future  judgment* 
Their  name  is  divided  from  / iofCogot ,  filth ,  on  account, 
as  it  is  faid  of  a  cuftom  they  had  of  befmearing  their 
faces  and  bodies  with  it.  Epiphan.  Heref.  25,  an.  26. 
Auguft.  de  Heref.  c.  5. 

Some  alfo  have  given  this  appellation,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach  to  the  Mennonites. 

BORBOTHA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  mustela  fiuviatilis,  or  eel-pout*  See 
Gadus. 

BORDAGE,  the  condition  or  fervice  of  the  bordarii.  Du- 
Cange.  Gloff.  Lat. 

BORDARII,  often  mentioned  in  the  Domefday  inquifi- 
tion,  were  diftinct  from  the  fervi  and  villani ,  and  feem 
to  be  thofe  of  a  lefs  fervile  conditiou,  who  had  a  bord  or 
cottage,  with  a  fmall  parcel  of  land,  allowed  to  them, 
on  condition  they  fhould  fupply  the  lord  with  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  other  fmall  provifions  for  his  board  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  Though,  according  to  Spelman,  the  bor» 
darii  were  inferior  to  villani,  as  being  limited  to  a  fmall 
number  of  acres. 

Bordarii  alfo  denotes  fervants,  or  workmen,  employed 
about  the  houfe  in  the  neceflary  offices  of  fetching  wood, 
drawing  water,  grinding  corn,  cleaning  yards,  and  the 
like:  by  which  they  ftand  diftinguiffied  from  villani, 
employed  in  the  tillage  of  lands'.  See  Villain. 

BORDAT,  a  fmall  narrow  fluff,  which  is  manufatured 
in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  Cairo,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Damieta. 

BORDER,  in  Gardening ,  denotes  a  narrow  bed  adjoining 
to  a  walk,  ferving  to  bound  and  inclofethe  parterres,  and 
prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  feet. 

'1  he  ufe  of  borders  is  to  enclofe  parterres.  They  ought 
always  to  be  laid  with  a  riling  in  the  middle,  by  which 
they  will  have  a  better  effect  to  the  eye  than  if  quite  flat, 
and  their  breadth  fhould  be  between  four  and  fix  feet. 
Some  are  continued  about  parterres,  and  are  wrought 
with  a  {harp  rifing  in  the  middle,  and  planted  with  low 
fhrubs  and  flowers.  Others  have  only  a  verge  of  grafs 
in  the  middle,  being  edged  with  two  fmall  paths,  raked 
fmooth  and  fancied  ;  thefe  are  fometimes  adorned  with 
vafes  of  flowers,  of  large  growth,  or  flowering  ffirubs, 
along  the  middle  verge  of  grafs.  Others  are  quite  plain, 
and  are  only  fanded,  ps  in  the  paterres  of  orangeries; 
and  are  filled  wi'h  cafes  ranged  with  regular  order  along 
thofe  borders ,  which  are  edged  with  box  on  the  fides  next 
the  walks,  and  on  the  other  with  verges,  and  grafs-work 
next  the  parterre.  Sometimes  a  yew  is  planted  between 
each  cafe,  which  makes  the  border  appear  richer,  and 
the  parterres  handfomer  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  florifts  make  borders  in  any  part  of  their  gardens, 
which  they  ufually  edge  with  green  boards  ;  and  this 
gives  them  a  very  neat  look  :  in  large  parterres,  all  that 
is  to  be  expeted,  is  to  flock  them  well  with  flowers, 
that  will  fucceed  one  another  during  the  fummer  feafon. 
Miller. 

Border,  in  Heraldry.  SeeBoRDCRE, 

Borders, 
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Borders,  among  Florifis ,  are  fuch  leaves  as  (land  about 
the  middle  thrum  of  a  fiIowee. 

BORD-FREE.  See  Free. 

Bord-Halfpenny,  or  Brod-HalfPenn y,  money  paid 
in  markets  and  fairs*  for  fetting  up  boards,  tables,  and 
flails,  for  the  fale  of  wares. 

Bord-Lands,  the  demefnes  anciently  kept  by  the  lords  in 
their  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  of  table. 
This  was  anciently  called  bordage. 

Bord-Ser vice,  called  alfo  Bokdage,  the  tenure  of  lands 
on  condition  of  furnifliing  provifion  for  the  lord’s  board 
or  table. 

Some  lands  in  the  mahorof  Fulham*  and  elfewhere,  are 
Rill  held  of  the  bilhop  of  London,  by  the  fervice,  that 
the  tenants  pay  fix  pence  per  acre  in  lieu  of  finding  pro- 
vifion  for  their  lord’s  table. 

BORDUPiE,  or  Border,  in  Heraldry,  a  kind  of  addition 
on  the  limb  of  a  fhield,  in  form  of  a  hem,  or  girdle,  en- 
compaffing  it  all  round,  and  parallel  to  the  boundary  of 
the  efcutcheon,  and  ferving  as  a  difference.  See 
‘Tab .  Herald,  jig.  io. 

The  bordurc  mull  be  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  field. 

Simple  bordure  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  colour  of 
metal  throughout  ;  aud  is  the  firft  addition  of  younger 
brothers  — There  are  others,  compound,  countered,  engrail¬ 
ed,  indented,  and  charged  with  other  pieces  ;  which  make 
different  additions  for  younger  brothers,  in  feveral  de¬ 
grees. 

If  the  line  which  conftitutes  the  bordure  be  ftraight,  and 
the  bordure  plain,  as  they  call  it  in  blazoning,  the  coloui 
of  the  bo’ dure  alone  is  named  ;  as,  he  beareth  gules,  a 
bordure  or. — If  a  bordutre  be  charged  with  any  parts  of 
plants  or  flowers,  they  fay,  verdoy  of  trefoils,  or  of  fuch 
vegetables  and  flowers,  whatever  they  be.  If  it  confifts 
of  ermines,  vairy,  or  any  of  the  furs,  the  term  is,  per- 
ficui  of  ermines  :  if  the  bordure  be  charged  with  martlets, 
the  word  is,  charged  with  an  enaluron  of  martlets :  e- 
nurny  is  ufed  for  beads  :  and  cntoyrc  for  things  inanimate. 
A  bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour ;  but  of  the  fame  tin&ure  with  the 
principal  bearing  cr  charge. 

BORE. — The  bore  of  a  gun,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  is  ufed 
for  the  chafe  or  barrel  ;  though  it  feems  rather  to  denote 
the  diameter  of  the  chafe.  See  Caliber,  and  Cannon. 

Bore,  fquare ,  in  Smythery ,  denotes  a  fquare  fteel  point,  or 
frank,  well  tempered,  fitted  in  a  fquare  focket  in  an  iron 
wimble,  ferving  to  widen  holes,  and  make  them  truly 
round  and  fmooth  within. 

BORE  A,  an  ancient  name  for  a  fpecies  of  jasper,  of  a 
bluifh  green  colour. 

BOREAL  Signs,  in  Afironomy,  the  firft  fix  figns  of  the  zo¬ 
diac,  or  thofe  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  equinodlial. 

BOREALIS,  Aurora.  See  Aurora  Borealis. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name  now  in  popular  ufe,  for  the 
north  wind.  Etymologifts  ufually  derive  the  word  from 
pen,  clamor,  noife  ;  or  from  j 2opct,  food ,  becaufe  it  creates 
an  appetite. 

Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently,  and  with  much  greater 
propriety,  Boreas  fignified  the  north-eaft  wind,  blowing 
at  the  time  of  the  fummer  folftice :  he  adds,  that  the 
word  comes  from  the  Celtic  bore,  morning ;  becaufe 
their  principal  light,  in  that  feafon,  came  from  that 
quarter,  whence  alfo  the  winds  then  ufually  blew. 

The  Greeks  ere&ed  an  altar  to  Boreas.  He  is  reprefented 
on  the  temple  at  Athens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  felt  the  cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  pre- 
fides,  agreeably  to  the  defeription  of  Ovid,  who  calls 
him  gelulus  tyrannus,  the  J. lowering  tyrant.  Met.  vi.  ver. 
71 1.  But  he  is  ufually  deferibed  by  the  Roman  poets  as 
violent  and  impetuous.  Ibid.  ver.  686 — ver.  707. 

The  qualities  allowed  by  naturalifts  to  this  wind  are 
coldnefs  and  drynefs. 

BOREASMI,  were  feafts  inftituted  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Boreas. 

BORECH,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  kind  of  fait  brought  from 
Perfia. 

BORECOLE,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  brassica,  or 
cabbage.  Of  this  there  are  three  forts;  the  common, 
the  green,  and  the  Siberian  or  curled  colewort,  called 
by  fome  Scotch  kale.  The  two  former  are  fown  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  are  fit  for  tranfplanting  about 
two  months  after.  The  latter  kind  may  be  fown  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  will  be  fit  for  ufe  from  Chriftmas 
till  April. 

Borecole  has  lately  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for 
cattle.  See  Cabbage. 

BOREE,  or  Bouree,  a  kind  of  dance,  compofed  of  three 
fteps  joined  together  by  two  motions  ;  and  begun  with  a 
crotchet,  rifing.  The  firft  couplet  contains  twice  four 
meafures,  arid  the  fecond  twice  eight.  It  confifts  of  a 
balance-ftep  and  coupee :  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Auvergue  :  other#  fay  from  Bifcay. 
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BORING,  the  aft  of  perforating  a  folid  body,  or  making 
a  hole  throughput  its  whole  length  or  thicknefs. 

Surgeons  fpeak  of  boring  the  bones  of  the  fcull,  properly 
Called  TREPANNING. 

Boring  birth,  and  other  trees,  is  praftifed  in  the  fprtng 
for  their  juice,  called  alfo  tapping  and  bleeding.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N#  44.  p.  880. 

Boring,  in  Farriery,  an  operation  fometlmes  praftifed  for 
the  cure  of  horfes  whofe  fhoulders  are  wrenched.  The 
method  is  thus  :  they  cut  a  hole  through  the  fkin  in  the 
middle  of  the  fhoulder,  and  with  the  fliank  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  blow  it  as  a  butcher  does  a  fhoulder  of  veal ;  then 
they  run  a  cold  flat  iron,  like  a  horfemah’s  fword-blade, 
eight  or  ten  inches  up,  between  the  fhoulder-blade  and 
the  ribs,  which  they  call  boring ;  after  that  they  burn 
him  round  his  fhoulder  with  a  hot  iron.  This,  fays 
Bartlett,  is  an  abfurd  and  ufelefs,  as  well  as  a  cruel 
practice. 

Boring  of  cannon,  in  Foundery.  See  Cannon. 

Boring  of  mafis,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  propofed  by  Di*. 
Hook,  as  a  means  of  ftrengthening  and  preferving  them  ; 
as  this  would  make  them  dry  and  harden  the  better,  and 
prevent  their  cleaving  and  cracking.  For  want  of  this, 
the  outfide  drying,  when  thd  infide  does  not,  the  former 
fhrinks  falter  than  the  lattet;  the  confequence  of  which 
is  prejudicial* 

Boring*  in  Mineralogy,  a  method  of  piercing  the  earth  by 
a  fet  of  fcooping  irons,  made  with  joints  fo  as  to  be 
lengthened  at  pleaftire.  The  fkilful  mineralift  will  be 
able  to  guefs  where  a  vein  of  ore  may  lie,  though  there 
are  none  of  the  common  outward  figns  of  it  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  artd  in  this  cafe  he  has  recouffe  to 
boring,  the  fcooping  irons  are  drawn  back  at  proper 
times,  and  the  famples  of  earth  and  mineral  matters  they 
bring  up,  are  examined  ;  and  hence  it  is  known  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  or  not  to  open  a  mine  in  the 
place. 

Boring  of  water-pipes.  The  method  of  boring  alder  poles 
for  water-pipes  is  thus :  being  furnifhed  with  poles  of  a 
fit  fize,  horfes,  or  trefiels,  are  procured  of  a  due  height, 
both  to  lay  the  poles,  and  reft  the  augre  on  in  boring ; 
they  alfo  fet  up  a  lath,  whereby  to  turn  the  lefter  ends^of 
the  poles  and  adapt  them  to  the  cavities  of  the  greater 
ends  of  others,  in  order  to  make  the  joint  fhut  each  pair 
of  poles  together.  The  outer,  or  concave  part,  is  called 
the  female,  and  the  other,  or  inner,  the  male  part  of  the 
joint.  In  turning  the  male  part,  they  make  a  channel 
or  fmall  groove  in  it,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  end  ; 
and,  in  the  female  part,  bore  a  fmall  hole  to  fit  over 
this  channel ;  they  then  bore  through  their  poles,  flick¬ 
ing  up  great  nails  at  each  end,  to  guide  them  right ;  but 
they  commonly  bore  a  pole  at  both  ends;  fo  that  if  it  be 
crooked  one  way,  they  can  neverthelefs  bore  it  through, 
and  not  fpoil  it.  Neve  Build.  Di£t.  in  voc.  Alder.  & 
This  operation  is  now  performed  with  a  horfe-mill,  as 
at  Dorfet  Stairs  for  the  New  River  company. 

Belidor,  in  his  Hydraulics,  has  deferibed  a  machine,  in 
which  a  water  wheel  is  made  ufe  of  both  to  turn  the 
augre,  and  to  bring  forward  the  carriage  on  which  the 
pipe  to  be  bored  refts.  This  machine  (See  Tab.  II.  Me¬ 
chanics,  fig.  67.)  is  put  into  motion  by  the  Water-wheel  A, 
in  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  cog-wheel  B,  that  turns 
the  lanterns  C  and  D;  the  trundles  of  D  turn  two 
fmall  wheels  E  and  F  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  vertical  and 
turns  the  augre  ;  the  other  is  horizontal  and  moves  the 
carriage  by  means  of  the  two  arms  H  and  I.  H  chraws 
the  wheel  G  towards  F ;  and  I  pufhes  it  in  a  contrary 
dire£tion  ;  and  thefe  combined  adtions  caufe  the  carriage 
to  advance  towards  F,  and  the  augre  to  borethe  pipe.  The 
augre  being  about  12  feet  long  and  proportionally  heavy, 
is  fup ported  by  the  pieces  L,  L  ;  and  they  are  prepared 
fo  as  to  give  no  obftru&ion  in  the  following  masner  :  C 
C,  fig.  68,  are  two  planks  of  wood  which  are  fattened  to 
the  timber-work  of  the  mill ;  thefe  encompafs  another 
plank,  hung  by  a  cord,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  fixed 
the  pieces  b ,  b,  with  joints  at  e  and  e and,  that  they 
may  not  move  out  of  the  vertical  plane,  they  are  joined 
by  tenons  to  the  plank  a,  in  which  they  may  work  free¬ 
ly:  on  the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  pieces  is  fixed  a  fpring 
g,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  uniting,  by  forc¬ 
ing  them  into  a  mortice  in  d-,  in  this  fituation  the  two 
pieces  are  penetrated  with  a  hole  through  which  the 
augre  is  to  pafs.  The  cord  is  fattened  to  the  plank  a,  as 
in  fig.  69,  and  goes  over  the  two  pullies  h,  h :  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  there  is  hung  a  weight  e,  retting 
on  the  piece  N,  which  is  fupported  at  one  end  by  ths 
piece  O,  and  fixed  to  the  other  by  a  joint  to  the  lever  K, 
which  has  its  centre  of  motion  in  the  piece  of  wood  H  ; 
fo  that,  leaning  againft  the  extremity  M  of  the  lever,  N 
quits  the  fupport  O,  the  weight  finks  down,  and  draws 
up  the  piece  a  ;  then  the  fides  b,  b,  fig.  68,  quit  the  mor- 
tifeV,  .and  the  fpring  g  feparates  them:  and  thus  the 
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fupporter  does  not  in  the  lead  hinder  the  motion  of  the  I 

,  augre. 

BORITH,  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  an  herb  thought  to  be 
the  kali  or  faltvvort ;  of  the  afhes  of  which  fome  make 
foap,  and  a  very  good  ley  to  wafh  linen  with.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  ii.  ver.  12. 

BOROL1BICUS,  the  wind  which  blows  in  the  middle 
between  the  north  and  wed  points  ;  called  alfo  the  north- 
wed  wind. 

BOROUGH,Burrough,Borow,  or  Burch, is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  for  a  town,  or  corporation  which  is  not  a  city. 
Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  borgt ,  or  borgh,  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  a  ty thing  or 
Company  confiding  of  ten  families,  who  were  bound 
or  combined  together  as  each  other’s  pledge. 

Afterwards,  as  Verdegan  informs  us,  borough  came  to 
Jignify  a  town  that  had  fomething  of  a  wall  or  inclofure 
about  it:  fo  that  all  places  which  among  our  ancedors 
had  the  denomination  boroughy  were  one  way  or  other 
fenced  or  fortified. 

But  in  later  times,  the  fame  appellation  was  alfo  beftow- 
ed  on  feveral  of  the  villa  injigniores,  or  country  towns 
of  more  than  ordinary  note,  though  not  walled. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spelman,  gave  the 
name  burgh  to  thofe  called,  in  other  countries,  cities. 
But  divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the  epifcopal 
fees  from  villages  and  fmall  towns  to  the  chief  cities,  the 
name  city  became  attributed  to  epifcopal  towns,  and 
that  of  borough  retained  to  all  the  red  ;  though  thefe  too 
had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as  being  governed  by  their 
mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  fend¬ 
ing  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  being  fortified 
with  a  wall  and  cadle,  and  the  like. 

Borough,  or  burgh,  is  now  particularly  appropriated  to 
fuch  towns  and  villages,  as  fend  burgeffes  or  reprefen¬ 
tatives  to  parliament. 

Boroughs  are  equally  fuch,  whether  they  be  incorporate 
or  not  *,  there  being  great  numbers  of  our  Englifh  boroughs 
not  incorporated  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  corpora¬ 
tions  that  are  not  boroughs ;  e.  gr.  Kingdon,  Deal,  Ken¬ 
dal,  &c. 

Boroughs  are  didinguiflied  into  thofe  by  charter  or  Jla- 
iute ;  and  thofe  by  prefcription  or  cujlom. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  includ¬ 
ing  cities  and  cinque  ports,  which  eledt  members,  is  2  15  ; 
fome  whereof  fend  one,  fome  two  reprefentatives. 

Boroughs,  Royal ,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made  for 
the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted  by  feveral  of 
their  kings ;  having  the  privilege  of  fending  commif- 
fioners  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  befides  other 
peculiar  privileges. 

Thefe  form  a  body  of  themfelves,  and  fend  commif- 
fioners,  each,  to  an  annual  convention  at  Edinburgh,  to 
confult  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  the  general  intereft  of 
the  boroughs. 

According  to  Chamberlayne,  they  have  the  foie  power 
of  trade  and  merchandize,  exclufive  of  all  others,  a 
a  power  of  holding  courts,  exercifing  the  jurisdiction 
of  fheriffs,  making  bye-laws,  &c. 

The  company  of  merchants  in  a  royal  borough  make  what 
is  called  a  gild  ;  the  chief  of  which  is  a  dean  of  gild, 
who  is  next  magiftrate  to  the  bailiff. 

The  royal  boroughs  are  not  only  fo  many  diftinft  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  do  alfo  conftitute  one  entire  body,  governed 
by,  and  accountable  to  one  general  court,  anciently 
called  the  court  of  four  boroughs,  held  yearly  to  treat  and 
determine  concerning  matters  relating  to  the  common 
advantage  of  all  boroughs. 

The  four  boroughs  which  compofed  this  court  were  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick  ;  which  two 
laft  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  Linlithgow 
and  Lanerk  were  put  in  their  places;  with  a  faving  to 
the  former,  whenever  they  lhould  return  to  their  alle¬ 
giance. 

But  this  court  not  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  necefli- 
ties  of  the  royal  boroughs,  they  were  all  empowered,  under 
James  III.  in  1487,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  a  yearly 
convention  of  their  own,  which  was  then  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Inverkeithing,  and  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  convention  of  boroughs , 
veiled  with  great  power. 

RoROUGH-CWtr  are  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs,  by 
prefcription,  charter,  or  adt  of  parliament :  fuch  are  the 
fheriff’s  court,  and  couTt  of  huftings  in  London. 

Borough  - Englijh,  denotes  a  cuftomary  defcent  of  lands  or 
tenements  in  certain  places,  whereby  they  come  to  the 
youngeft,  inftead  of  the  eldelt  fon  ;  or  if  the  owner  hath 
no  blue,  to  the  youngeft,  inftead  of  the  eldeft  brother; 
becaufe  the  youngeft  is  fuppofed,  in  law,  the  leaft  able 
to  ftiift  for  himfelf.  I  Inft.  140.  b.  And  in  fupport  © 
this  reafon,  other  ufages  in  favour  of  the  youngeft  are 
alleged,  as  that  in  Kent,  where  the  lands  being  equally 
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divided  among  all  the  fons,  the  youngeft  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  afire  or  hearth  in  the  manfion-houfe,  in  his 
(hare,  as  being  fuppofed  the  tendereft,  and  more  in 
need  of  warming.  Others,  notwithftanding,  fufpedl  a 
different  reafon  for  the  rife  of  Borough-Englijh,  viz.  the 
places  where  this  cuftom  now  obtains,  were  anciently 
liable  to  that  cuftom  granted  the  lords  of  manors  in 
Scotland  by  king  Eugenius,  who  had  the  privilege  of  en¬ 
joying  the  firft  night  of  their  tenants,  brides  ;  fo  that  the 
eldeft  fon  being  prefumed  to  be  the  lord’s,  they  ufually 
fettled  their  lands  on  the  youngeft  fon,  whom  they 
thought  their  own ;  which  being  pradtifed  a  long  time, 
grew  at  length  into  a  cuftom.  The  cuftom,  however, 
never  obtained  in  England,  though  it  did  in  Scotland 
till  it  was  abolifhed  by  Malcolm  III.  Perhaps,  fays 
judge  Blackftone,  the  origin  of  this  pradlice,  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  that  of  the  Tartars,  mentioned  by  Du* 
Halde,  among  whom  the  fame  cuftom  of  defcent  to  the 
youngeft  fon  prevails.  As  the  nation  is  compofed  of 
fhepherds  and  herdfmen,  the  eldeft  fons  migrate  from 
their  father  with  an  allotment  of  cattle,  to  feek  a  new 
habitation.  The  youngeft  fon,  continuing  lateft  with 
his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  his  houfe.  This  cuf¬ 
tom  of  migrating  obtained  in  many  other  northern  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  Borough-Englijh  may  be  a  remnant  of  that 
paftoral  ftate  of  our  Britifh  and  German  anceftors,  which 
Caefar  and  Tacitus  defcribe.  Blackftone’s  Comm.  vol.  ii. 
p.  83.  84. 

Borough-Englijh  obtains  only  in  fome  ancient  boroughs 
and  copyhold  manors. 

Boro  ugh- Head,  or //W*Borough,  is  the  chief  man  of 
the  decenna  or  hundred ;  chofen  by  the  reft  to  fpe<&  and 
adl  in  their  behalf. 

In  many  parifhes.  Head-borough  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of 
head-coNSTABLE,  where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  his 
afliftants,  to  ferve  warrants,  See. 

Borough -Holders,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers,  the  head-men 
or  chief  pledge  of  a  tithing,  chofen  by  the  reft  to  fpeak 
and  adl  in  their  common  behalf. 

The  word  is  formed  from  boroe-ealder ,  as  being  the  fenior 
man  of  the  borough  or  tithing. 

Borough-holders  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife 
written  borjholders ,  burjholders,  bojholdcrs,  borrow- holders, 
borghealders,  burghefaldi,  and  borgefaldrii ;  of  later  days, 
borough  heads,  and  head-boroughs. 

Borough,  or  Borgt ,  denotes  a  pledge  or  fecurity  for  an¬ 
other’s  keeping  the  peace,  and  conforming  to  the  laws. 
The  word  is  Saxon,  and  is  fometimes  alfo  written  bo¬ 
rough:  in  Latin  writers,  borgha  and  burgha . 

Borough -breach,  Borgi  frattura,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers, 
denotes  a  breaking  of  the  pledge  or  fecurity  given  by  the 
members  of  tithings  for  the  behaviour  of  each  other. 
This  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  borg-brege , 
borgh-brege ,  barg-breche,  and  borghi-fraflura. 

Boroughs,  Law,  or  Borrows ,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
fame  with  what  in  England  is  called  binding  to  the  peace* 
In  cafe  of  a  contravention  of  law-boroughs,  the  furety  or 
cautioner  is  equally  liable  with  the  principal  for  the  pe¬ 
nalty  fpecified  therein  ;  the  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  complainer. 

BOROW-/.x?/tf,  the  holes,  in  the  remotefl  corner  of  which 
the  female  rabbits  depofite  their  young,  to  prevent  the 
males  from  eating  them. 

BORRAGE,  borrago ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  tht  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants.  Its  charadlers  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  is  of  one  leaf,  having  a  fhort  tube,  and  fpread 
wide  open  above  ;  the  chaps  of  the  flower  are  crowned 
by  five  prominences;  it  hath  five  ftamina,  which  arc 
joined  together ;  and  four  germina  fituated  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  which  afterward  become  fo  many  roundifh  rough 
feeds,  inferted  in  the  cavities  of  the  receptacle.  There 
are  four  fpecies  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  the  common  bar¬ 
rage,  whole  flowers  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  herb 
for  cool  tankards  in  fummer.  If  the  feeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  plants  will  come  up  in  plenty. 

The  common  barrage  has  long  held  its  rank  as  a  cordial 
of  the  firft  clafs,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
fay  on  what  foundation.  Its  flowers  are  of  the  number 
of  the  four  cordial  ones  of  the  fhops,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  malignant 
and  peftilential  fevers,  and  againft  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals.  By  the  experiments  of  M.  Margraaf,  Mem. 
de  Berlin,  1747,  it  appears  that  the  juice  affords  a  true 
nitre. 

BORRALISTS,  a  fedl  or  fort  of  Anabaptifts  in  Holland,  who 
allow  of  no  ufe  of  facraments,  public  prayers,  or  other 
external  worfhip,  nor  of  any  human  glofs  or  explication 
of  Scripture ;  but  profefs  to  adhere  to  the  faith  and 
manners  of  the  New  Teftament  times  in  all  their  fim- 
plicity. 

They  took  then  denomination  from  their  founder,  Bor- 
rel,  a  petfon  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
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and  Latin  tongues,  and  brother  of  M.  Borrel,  ambafl'a- 
dor  of  the  States  to  the  French  king. 

BORSELLA,  in  the  Glafs  Works,  an  iriftrument  where¬ 
with  they  extend  or  contraf!  the  glades  at  pleafure  ;  alfo 
fmooth  and  levigate  them. 

BOS,  the  ox,  in  the  LinnaSan  fyftem  of  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  pec  or  a  ;  the  chara&ers  of 
which  are,  that  the  horns  are  hollow  and  turned  for¬ 
ward,  bent  like  crefcents,  and  fmooth  on  the  furface  ; 
the  fore-teeth  are  eight  in  number,  and  there  are  no  ca¬ 
nine  teeth.  Of  this  genus,  befide  the  common  tame 
one,  there  are  four  forts  naturally  wild  ;  the  bison, 
bonasus,  bubalus,  and  URUS. 

Bo  s  grunniens ,  or  grunting  ox,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grunts 
like  a  hog,  is  a  fpecics  of  the  ox,  with  a  mane  on  the 
neck  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  lone;  hair,  a 
hunched  back,  and  tail  like  that  of  a  horfe  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  country  of  the  Calmucs*  Pennant. 

Bos  Indicus ,  or  Indian  ox,  is  another  fpecies  with  a  lar^e 
lump  on  the  fhoulders,  and  ftiort  horns,  bending  dole 
to  the  neck  in  fome  of  the  fpecies,  and  ahnoft  upright, 
bending  a  little  forward  in  others*  In  Surat  there  is  a 
fmall  kind,  not  bigger  than  a  great  dog,  with  a  fierce 
look,  which  is  ufed  for  drawing  children  in  fmall  carts. 
See  ‘Tab.  Quadrupeds,  Jig.  6. 

Bos,  in  Antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  ancient  Greek 
filver  coin,  which  was  didrackmus,  or  equivalent  to  two 
drachms. 

BOSA,  in  the  Egyptian  Medicine,  denoted  a  mafs  prepared 
of  the  flower  of  the  lolium,  hemp-feed,  and  water  ;  of 
the  fame  inebriating  virtue  with  the  affis,  or  opium. 

BOSCAGE,  denotes  a  place  fet  with  trees,  a  grove,  or 
thicket. 

Boscage,  bofeagium,  in  a  Law  fenfe ,  fignifies  majl  or  fuch 
fuftenance  as  woods  and  trees  yield  to  cattle. 

Boscage  among  Painters ,  is  faid  to  denote  a  pibfure  or 
landfcape  reprefenting  much  wood  and  trees. 

Boscage  fometimes  denoted  a  tax  or  duty  laid  on  wood 
brought  into  the  city. 

BOSCH  AS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  our  common  wild 
duck,  called  alfo  by  fome,  anas  t  or  qua  t  a  minor ,  or  the 
fmaller  ring  duck. 

Bosco.  See  Attackiamenta  de  bofeo  lAfpinis. 

BOSCOI,  or  Bosci,  in  Ecclefaftical  Hijlory,  denotes  a  fpe¬ 
cies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Paleftine,  who  fed  on  grafs 
like  the  beafts  of  the  field. 

The  word  is  Greek,  @cctk!>i,  q.  d.  grazers  ;  formed  from 
&o<rna,  pafco ,  I feed. 

The  Bofcoi  are  ranked  among  the  number  of  Adamites, 
not  lb  much  on  account  of  their  habit  as  food.  They 
took  no  care  about  provifion  ;  but  when  eating-time 
came,  or  any  of  them  were  hungry,  went  into  the  fields, 
with  each  his  knife  in  his  hand,  and  gathered  and  eat 
what  he  could  find. 

BOSCUS,  in  Ancient  Law-Writers ,  fignifies  a  wood  of  any 
kind.  The  word  is  alfo  written  corruptly  bufeus,  buf- 
caria  and  bufcalc.  It  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  fioaxu, 
I  feed,  as  ferving  for  pall u re.  In  which  fenfe,  bofeus 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  the  Italian  bojco,  and  French  bois. 
BoJcus  is  divided  into  high  wood,  or  timber,  called  alfo 
faltus,2Lnd  haut-bois ;  and  coppice,  or  underwood, fub-bofeus, 
or  fub-bois. 

BOSE  A,  in  Botany,  or  yerva  mora,  a  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  dyginia  clafs  of  plants  ;  commonly  called  the  golden 
rod- tree.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath  no 
petals,  but  five  {lamina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  era- 
palement  ;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  an  oval,  oblong, 
pointed  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  globular 
berry  with  one  cell,  including  one  pointed  feed.  We 
have  but  one  fort  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  iflands.  They  have  not  been  known  to  flower 
in  this  country,  nor  will  they  endure  the  open  air, 
through  the  winter. 

BOSPHORICUM  Marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  fpecies  of  marble,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  with 
beautiful  veins  of  a  fomewhat  darker  hue  ;  called  alfo, 
from  its  tranfparency,  phengites. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  in  Geography,  a  long  and 
narrow  lea  which  it  is  fuppofed  a  bullock  may  fwim 
over  ;  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  long  narrow  fca  running 
in  between  two  lands,  or  feparating  two  continents,  and 
by  which  two  feas,  or  a  gulf  and  a  fea,  are  made  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

In  which  fenfe  bofphorus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  an  arm  of  the  fea,  channel,  or  ftrait  ; 
the  Italians,  faro  ;  the  Latins,  f return,  and  the  French, 
pas,  manche. 

The  word  is  Greek,  (hoo-oropoi ,  formed  from  j9sf,  bos,  and 
vr opos,  paffage. 

The  name  bofphorus  is  chiefly  confined  to  two  {freights, 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace, 
commonly  called  the  S freights  of  Conjlantinople,  or  Channel 
of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  the  Cimmerian  or  Scythian  Bofphorus, 
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fo  called,  it  foetus,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  Thracian  j 
now  mere  commonly  the  S  freights  of  Kapha,  or  Kiderltrls 
from  two  cities  {landing  on  it. 

Fhc  origin  of  the  name  is  belter  agreed  on  than  the 
reafon  why  it  was  fir  ft  given  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus-. 
IN ymphius  tells  us,^  on  the  authority  of  Accarion,  that 
5'“  niygians,  defining  to  pafs  the  Thracian  freight, 
bin  t  a  vcflel,  on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bul¬ 
lock,  and  which  was  hence  called  bullock  ■,  and 
ieryed  them  for  a  ferry-boat.  — Dionyfius,  Val.  Flaccus, 
Callimachus,  Apollodorus,  Marcellinus,  &c.  fly,  that 
jo,  being  transformed  into  a  cow  by  Juno,  paflbd  this 
{freight  fwimming,  which  hence  was  called  Bofphorus.-— 
Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians  were  enjoined  by  the 
oracle,  to  follow  the  route  which  a  bullock  fhould  mark 
Out  to  them  ;  and  that  upon  ftirring  one  up,  it  jumped 
into  the  fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit,  and  fwam  over  this 
{freight.  Others _  fay,  that  an  ox,  tormented  by  a  gad¬ 
fly,  _  threw  iffelf  in  arid  fwam  over  :  arid  others,  that 
anciently  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coafts,  when  they 
would  pafs  over,  joined  little  boats  together,  and  had 
them  drawn  over  by  bullocks,  See. 

Some  late  writers  rather  fuppoie  Bofphorus  to  have  been  fa 
called,  becauie  here  was  anciently  the  beafl-market* 

I  ournef.  Voyag.  tom.  ii.  let.  12.  and  let.  14* 

BOSQUE  I  S,  in  Gardening,  a  term  for  groves  included  in 
gardens. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  bofehetto,  which  is 
a  diminutive  of  bofeo,  a  wood  or  grove. 

I  hefe  ai  e  fmall  compartments  of  gardens,  which  are 
formed  of  trees,  fnriibs,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  fet  in 
quarters,  and  either  placed  regularly  in  rows,  or  difpofed 
in  a  more  irregular  manner.  Thefe  quarters  fhould  be 
furrounded  with  evergreen  hedges ;  and  the  entrances 
made  into  porticos  with  yews.  In  the  infide  there  muft 
be  fome  walks,  either  ftrait  of  winding.  Thefe.  if 
the  quarters  are  large,  fhould  be  eight  feet  wide,  and 
laid  with  turf,  and  kept  well  mowed  and  rolled;  The 
hedges  of  thefe  quarters  fhould  be  kept  low,  that  the 
heads  of  the  fhrubs  may  be  fecn  from  the  outride. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fancy  to  be  employed  in  the 
planting  of  thefe  bofquets ,  which  fhould  be  {hewed  in  fetting 
to  view  at  once  fuch  fhrubs  as  have  the  moft  differently 
fhaped,  and  differently  coloured  leaves  that  may  be  ;  as 
the  long,  the  round  and  the  jagged,  and  the  various 
{hade  of  deep  rind  lighter  green,  and  the  mealy  orihoary 
white  leaves.  Befides,  there  is  alfo  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  beautiful  fruits,  which  thefe  {hrubs  produce  in 
autumn,  which  give  a  very  elegant  and  pleafant  profpebf: 
even  after  the  leaves  are  fallen.  The  fhrubs  which  pro¬ 
duce  thefe,  are,  t,  The  euonymus,  or  fpindle-tree.  2. 
T  he  opulus,  or  water-elder.  3.  The  cock-fpur  haw¬ 
thorn.  And,  4.  The  flowering-afli,  as  it  is  called ;  be¬ 
fides  a  great  number  of  others.  But  it  is  a  good  rule  in 
this  kind  of  plantation,  never  to  mix  the  ever-green  trees 
with  thofe  which  lofe  their*  leaves  in  winter.  Thefe 
bofquets  are  only  fit  for*  large  gardens.  Miller. 

Bofquets  are  generally  laid  out  into  fome  regular  figure, 
as  a  circle,  fquare,  polygon,  or  the  like,  and  make  a 
confiderable  article  in  the  decoration  of  a  fine  garden. 

BOSS,  or  Bosse,  in  Sculpture,  fignifies  relievo,  or  pro¬ 
minency. 

The  word  is  French,  bqffc,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ; 
whence  alfo  to  embofs.  Sea  Embossing. 

Boss  of  a  buckler ,  among  the  Ancients,  the  umbo,  or  ofx- 
which  juts  out  in  the  middle. 

Boss,  among  Bricklayers,  denotes  a  wooden  utenfil  wherein 
the  labourers  put  the  mortar  to  be  ufed  in  tiling.  It  has 
an  iron  hook,  whereby  it  may  be  hung  on  the  laths,  or 
on  a  ladder. 

BOSS  AGE,  a  projecting  ftorie  in  Architecture,  laid  rough 
in  building,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  ca¬ 
pitals,  arms,  or  the  like. 

Bossages  alfo  denote  ftones  which  feem  to  advance  be¬ 
yond  the  naked  of  a  building,  by  reafon  of  indentures, 
or  channels  left  in  the  joinings  ;  ufed  chiefly  in  the 
corners  of  buildings,  and  thence  called  ruftie  quoins. 

The  cavities  or  indentures  ate  fonietimes  round,  fome¬ 
times  fquare,  fometimes  chamfrairied,  or  bevelled,  fome¬ 
times  in  the  diamond  form  fometimes  they  are  enclofed 
with  a  cavetto,  fometimes  with  a  liftel. 

EOS  I  ANCil- Bafchi,  in  the  Turkifb  Affairs,  an  officer  in 
the  grand  fignior’s  houfhold,  who  has  the  iuperintend  - 
ance  of  all  the  gardens,  water-works,  and  lioufes  of 
pleafure,  with  the  workmen  employed  therein.  The 
poft  of  boflangi-bafchi,  or  chief  gardener,  is  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in  the  Turkifh  court.  He  has  the 
emperor’s  car,  and  on  that  account,  is  milch  courted 
by  all  who  have  bufinefs  depending  at  the  Porte  ;  he  is 
governor  of  all  the  villages  on  the  channel  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  has  the  command  of  above  ten  thoufand 
bq/langis ,  or  gardeners,  in  the  feraglio,  and  other  places 
about  Conftaiitinople.  But  that  which  gives  him  the 
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eicateft  eclat  is  the  honour  he  has  of  holding  the  rud¬ 
der  whenever  the  fultan  takes  his  pleafure  on  the  water. 

BOSTRYCHITES  lapis,  derived  from  Pos-puX'fr’J  l fold 
the  hair  in  braids ,  in  Natural  Hijlory >  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  a  ftone  fuppofed  to  contain  women’s  hair  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  ;  fome  have  underftood  by  it,  thefe  pieces  of 
cryftal  which  have  accidental  foulnefles  in  them,  refem- 
bling  hair,  or  pieces  of  hair,  caufed  by  earthy  or  metal¬ 
line  matter  ;  others  call  by  this  name  thofe  German 
agates,  which  contain  either  the  confervae  or  other  ca¬ 
pillary  water-plants,  or  other  foulnefles  running  into 
their  form  :  the  firft  of  thefe  very  frequently  have  the 
confervae  of  a  great  length,  and  varioufly  undulated  and 
turned  about,  fo  as  very  elegantly  to  reprefent  a  loofely 
flowing  lock  of  hair. 

Bostrychites  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  pyrites,  whofe  irradiations  were  iuppoled  to 
imitate  hair. 

BOT  ABOTA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers,  to  that  fpecies  of  fea-fwallow,  whofe  nells  are 
fo  famous  for  foups  in  China,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  The  nefts  are  fuppofed  to  be  reftorative,  and 
greatly  provocative  to  venery  ;  for  which  laft  quality  it 
%  that  the  eaftern  nations  in  general  are  fo  fond  of 
them. 

BOTAGIUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  a  fee  paid  for  wine 
fold  in  botcv,  or  huts. 

Wine  that  taftes  of  the  cafk  is  called  vinum  botatum. 

BOTALE  foramen  in  Anatomy ,  an  aperture  in  the  heart 
of  a  Foetus,  whereby  the  blood  is  enabled  to  circulate, 

'  without  going  into  the  lungs,  or  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  See  Foetus,  Circulation,  and  Heart. 

BOTANIST  5  a  perfon  who  underftands  the  nature,  hif- 
tory,  and  diftindtion  cf  vegetables,  on  fettled  and  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  and  can  call  every  plant  by  a  diftindt, 
proper,  and  intelligible  name.  Linnaei  Fundam.  Botan. 
p.  i.  See  Botany. 

BOTANOPHILI,  among  the  writers  on  the  fubjeft  of 
vegetables,  thole  who  have  treated  of  them,  not  as  bo- 
tanifts,  on  their  natural  and  eftablilhed  diftindtions,  but 
in  regard  to  different  operations,  as  gardeners,  phyfi- 
cians,  &c. 

BOTANY,  the  fcience  of  plants  ;  or  that  part  of  phyfio- 
logy  which  treats  of  plants,  their  leveral  kinds,  forms, 
virtues,  and  ufes. 

The  word  comes  from  (ioravn,  herb  ;  and  that  from 
03T of  Bou,  I  feed  ;  becaufe  moil  animals  feed  on 
herbs.  See  Phytology,  &c. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  precife  object  and  extent 
of  Botany ,  which  fome  will  have  to  include  the  whole 
province  of  plants,  in  all  their  ftates,  ufes,  and  ^  rela¬ 
tions  $  others  reftrain  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  clafles, 
genera,  fpecies,  external  figures,  and  defeription  of 
plants,  exclufive  of  their  origin  and  generation,  which 
belong  to  Phyfology  ;  of  their  culture  and  propagation, 
which  belong  to  Gardening  and  Agriculture  ;  and  of  their 
virtues,  which  are  the  objects  of  confideration  in  Pbjfic  and 
Pharmacy. 

This  fcience  was  cultivated  in  fome  degree  among  the 
ancients  ;  but  chiefly  with  refpect  to  its  medical  applica¬ 
tion  and  ufe.  However  as  they  adopted  no  regular 
fyftem  of  diftribution  and  arrangement,  they  made  a 
flow  progrefs,  and  the  knowledge  they  gained  was  foon 
and  eafily  loft.  If  we  except  Solomon,  of  whom  we 
read  that  he  fpake  of  trees  from  the  ccdar-tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon ,  even  unto  doe  hyfj'op  that  fpringeth  out  of  the  wall , 
I  Kings,  chap.  iv.  veri  33.  and  begin  only  with  thofe 
writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  botany ,  any  of  whofe  writings 
now  remain  ;  the  firft,  in  order  of  time,  is  Hippocrates, 
Who  flourifned  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chrift,  and 
who  has  enumerated  about  250  different  plants.  Ari- 
ftotle  alfo  may  be  mentioned,  though  there  is  reafon  to 
doubt  whether  the  books  concerning  the  generation  of 
plants,  which  fome  have  aferibed  to  him,  are  his,  or  a 
collection  by  fome  late  writer  from  the  works  of  Theo- 
phraftus.  Theophraftus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  is 
therefore  properly  the  next  to  Hippocrates,  on  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  whofe  writings  we  can  depend  ;  he  flou- 
rilhed  about  300  years  before  Chrift  ;  there  remain  nine 
books  of  his  on  the  hiftory  of  plants,  and  fix  on  the 
caufes  of  them  :  he  reckons  about  500  plants. 

Among  the  Romans,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Colu¬ 
mella  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  moft  eminent  were 
Diofcorides,  who  lived  under  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  ; 
he  is  called  the  prince  of  botanifts,  and  yet  the  number 
of  plants  which  he  has  deferibed  amount  only  to  60O ; 
and  C.  Pfinius  Secundus,  under  Vefpafian  and  Titus, 
who  enumerates  more  than  1000  plants.  Galen,  of 
Pergama  in  Afia,  who  lived  at  Rome  about  the  year 
133^  though  he  did  not  write  profefledly  on  botany,  has 
introduced  many  incidental  obfervations  on  this  fubject  ; 
and  other  phyficians  profecuted  this  ftudy,  as  far  as  it 
was  immediately  connected  with  that  of  their  profeflion, 
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from  the  fecond  to  the  fixth  century  of  the  Chriftiari 
aera ;  fuch  as  Oribafius,  Amtius,  Trallianus,  and  P; 
AEgineta.-  The  principal  Arabian  botani/is ,  who  moftly 
with  the  fame  views  cultivated  this  fcience  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century,  were  Mefue,  Serapio* 
Razis,  Avicenna,  and  Averrhoes.  The  fucceeding  pe¬ 
riod,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  was  very  unfavourable  to 
every  kind  of  fcience  ;  however,  in  this  Century,  and 
efpecially  in  the  next,  botany  was  induftrioufly  revived 
by  means  of  numerous  and  laboured  commentaries  on 
Theophraftus,  .Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Cato,  Avicenna,  and 
Mefue  :  and  the  principal  perfons  who  were  employed 
in  this  way  were  Leonicenus,  Brafavolus,  Cordus, 
Fuchfius,  Bodreus,  Matthiolus,  and  Dalechampius. 
Turner,  Gerard,  and  Tradefcant  were  the  firft  bota- 
nfls  in  England  ;  they  applied  themfeives  to  the  culture 
of  medical  and  rare  plants  towards  the  clofe  ot  the  lix- 
teenth  century.  It  was  after  this  period  that  botany 
began  to  acquire  a  confiderable.  degree  of  importance 
and  reputation  ;  and  that  ingenuity  and  induftry  were 
employed  in  colledting  and  claliing  new  fpecies5  of 
plants.  It  would  be  tedious  fp  much  as  to  recount  all 
the  names  of  thofe  who  are  diftinguifhed  in  this  refpedt  ; 
let  it  fuffipe  to  mention  Gel’ner,  Dodonzeus,  Caefalpinus, 
Profpc-r  Alpinus,  the  two  Bauhins,  Columna,  Paikin- 
fon,  Plukenet,  Morrifon,  Malpighi,  Grew,  Hermannus, 
Ray,  Magnol,  Tournefort,  Sloan,  Sherrard,  Linnaeus, 
and  Miller.  In  a  word,  botany  is  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  among  the  moderns,  to  which  the  ancients 
were  ltrangers  ;  not  only  as  to  the  method  cf  clailing, 
diftributing,  and  charadterifing  plants,  but  alfo  as  to  the 
copia  or  number  of  plants  known  and  deferibed.  The 
numerous  travels  and  voyages  of  botanijis  have  very 
much  contributed  to  the  extent  of  this  fcience. 

This  article  will  terminate  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  principal  fyftems,  that  have  been  eftablithed  by  bo¬ 
tanical  writers.  Nothing  has  been  more  conducive  to 
the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  this  fcience  than  a  clear 
and  diftindt  method  of  arrangement,  whereby  the  feveral 
claifes,  geftera,  fpecies,  and  varieties,  may  be  readily  dil- 
tinguifhed  >  and  it  is  cafy  to  forelee,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  Linnaean  fyftem  prevails,  and  different  writers 
agree  in  adopting  the  fame  language,  the  ftudy  of  bo¬ 
tany  muft  be  greatly  facilitated  and  promoted.  Linnaeus 
diftributes  the  fyftems  which  have  already  obtained  into 
heterodox  and  orthodox.  The  former  are  founded  in  an 
alphabetical  arrangement ;  in  the  ftrudture  ol  the  root  y 
in  the  different  fpecies  of  flowers  :  in  the  habit  of  plants  ; 
their  time  of  flowering  ;  their  native  foil  and  climate  , 
their  medicinal  ufe,  and  the  order  of  the  difpenfari.es. 
The  orthodox  fyftems,  as  he  calls  them,  are  either  uni- 
verfal  or  partial ;  fuch  as  belong  to  plants  in  general,  or 
fuch  as  are  accommodated  to  the  nomenclature  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  particular  kinds.  The  univerfal  fyftems 
are  four  ;  though,  by  various  modifications,  this  num¬ 
ber  has  been  confiderably  augmented.  Linnaeus  has  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  the  feveral  patrons  of  them  under  the  dalles 
and  appellations  of  FruS'iflee,  Coroliftce,  CalycijLa,  and 
Sexual  fa-.  The  Frutifa  are  fuch  as  form  the  feveral 
dalles  of  vegetables  from  the  pericarpium ,  the  feed ,  and 
the  receptacle  ;  of  this  number  are  Czefalpinus,  Morrifon, 
Ray,  Knaut,  Hermann,  and  Boerhaave.  The  Corolfa 
diftinguifh  the  feveral  clafles  by  means  of  the  corolla  and 
petals  ;  fuch  are  Rivinus  and  Tournefort,  and  their  dif- 
ciplds.  The  Calyeijus  diftribute  them  from  the  calyx,  as 
Magnol  ;  and  the  Sexualfs  found  their  fyftem  on  the 
different  fexes  of  plants.  To  this  compendious  abftradt 
of  the  hiftory  and  principal  fyftems  of  botany  ,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  Caefulpine,  who  was  an  Italian  phy- 
ftcian  in  1583,  was  the  ftrft  fyftematical  writer,  and  he 
diftributed  plants  into  claffes,  according  to  the  form  of 
their  feeds  :  Ray,  from  being  firft  a  F rut  if,  became  af¬ 
terwards  a  Corolift  :  Boerhaave  endeavoured  to  combine 
the  fyftems  of  Hermann,  Ray,  and  Tournefort ;  but  as 
the  fyftem  of  the  latter  was  at  one  time  very  generally 
received,  and  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the 
Linnaean  or  fexual  fyftem,  has  ftill  fome  advocates,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Tournefort  confiders 
plants  as  compofed  of  five  parts,  viz.  roots,  ftalks, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  ;  neglecting  the  three  former 
parts,  he  diftributes  them  into  various  claffes,  according 
to  the  dilpofition  and  ftrudture  of  the  flower  ;  and  in  re- 
folving  them  into  genera,  he  takes  into  confideration 
both  the  flower  and  fruit.  Mr.  Ray,  urged  chiefly  by 
the  Ihort  duration  of  the  flower,  fought  the  characters- 
of  the  feveral  genera,  not  merely  in  the  flower  and 
fruit,  but  in  the  figure  of  the  organical  parts,  as  the 
leaves,  ftalks,  and  roots,  and  in  their  colour,  frnell, 
tafte,  and  the  outward  furface  of  the  whole  plant.  See 
Face  of  a  plant. 

See  a  farther  account  of  thefe  fyftems  under  Plants, 
and  Petal. 

The  clafles,  according  to  Tournefort’s  diftribution,  are 
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Orders  of  Tzowers  . 

Clips  S  Monandria .  One  Stamen  an  the  Hermaphrodite  Slower. , 

Order  2.  Ttiyynta. 


Order  1.  Monoyyn/a  o 
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ZJ/iO/m,  Z/rya/e  Slrnwleery  Hire 

Canna,  Z/idt'anElowerl/tyZieied. 

ClafsIZ.  Diandria.  Two  Stamens  in  tie  Zfermipdmodile  Tiower. 

Order  1.  STonoavnia .  Order?.  Tiaynia.  Otder 3.  Triovma 
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Manarda,  Oj-n'eyoTeo. 

CiaJsZZZ.  Triandria 

Ordar  7  /i/y  't/y? t/y 


„  Tjier/  Elaet  Pyy/zer. 

dn/hozaniham,  Fmal  tm/t 
Three  Stamens  in  the  ZZermaphrodde  Slower. 

Order  2.  Zhntynia .  Order  3.  Triaynia 


Croeas,  (tanka  Hocus.  dvena  Tatt/a,  mid  da  1.  ZMoi/apto,  vcr/letllaie 

Clips  IF.  Tetrandria  .  Soar  Stamens  in  deflower  with  the  Trad 
Order  t,  Monoyynia .  '  Order  2,  Tnyynia.  Order  3,  Telrayynta 


J)tpS (tea S ,  Taciulalsd  Jewel. 


Zfamame/ls,  w/aAJZazel. 


Totainee/eton,  Rond  weed. 


Clips  V  Pentandria .  Tire  Stamens  in  the  /hermaphrodite  Ttower.  . 
Order  i.Jfonopyynid.  t7  Order  2 .  ZJ/iyyniii .  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


JYerium,  Rose  Ray 

Order  4.  Tetrapynla 


<  dnetham ,  a on  mem  Fennel . 


Order  3.  Tentay/ynia. 


Tarn  era . 

OrderO.  ZWypynta. 


Tar  nips ta,  Hnzjs  o/Zama/Es.  C rajs  a /a,  mveiwon. 

Class  FI.  Hexandiia.  Sir  Stamens  in  the  Hermaphrodite Tiower. 
Monoaynia . 

Order  '2  7)  ip  an  1  a . 


My OSar as,  Moose  Tall. 


Order  3.  Tr mania. 


Hmary/iis.Reiiodona . 

Order  4  Tetrapynin . 


Oryza.Jitoe 


Jtn  m  eyy real  ra/leel /Joel 

Order  3.  To/vavnia . 

3  "  •  ' 

n 


l Wt  rerid . 


dlitma,  areal  water  Plantain. 


I  Tr/e  "fmfr’ 


Q  T  ANY  Ta/>JF. 

Z/M//M/1  System. 

On  nr ns  or  O'zom'Trs. 

(  Vo/s  107.  lleplandiia.  Sere//  S//7  7770/74  0/7  t/ie  477/770  T/oner  iv/f/t  ///eO/s/z/ . 
Order  / .  Jfo//77//}  '7/777 


3  "E 


"? 


4 


Order  3.  deZ/Y7(/i  7/777. 


j>7 

W<7 


S<7///Y7/Y/4,  Z/ rants  Ti/7 


<d,74C//7//4  Ofoere  (Zes//u7 

C/afs  77/7.  ,  Octandria .  00/(///7  < 0/77/770/74  /■//  Z//e4/7///e  J'/ower  my//  ///rOOdd. 

O/der  4  7i7/  w/?yn/(t . 


i  - 

Order  7.  0lf(7//O7////7/a .  O/der  2  .D/fjrywW .  O/ 7/0/3  O/q/j  77777 

:,j  '  •  <’  ° 


0(7/077777 


7  'f1  ^  Jd/UY/  7//A(’/<ws^  lfc.>e/M/e/ 

Po/yqOJYYYYYY,  R(/r7(-n7/&/7 


0(7/ (7/(4  (7,  Tree!  7  '///((  v.  re. 

(7(7/7  /r.  Enncandria .  M/yoSOy/y/o/ys  ///  t/te 7/0/7770/7/7777/7/0  F/otirr . 

O/der  7 .  Jfo/70(7//77/(7 .  Order  2 1/  /yy/iO/ .  Order  3.  dTerYZY/yTua. 


Cq/SV/d,  /J3erry- bearing. \J  7(0/07/777,  /Y/maY,  4 JOi/temrA  ‘F 77/07777/4,  F/mvermqJO/ste. 

C/q/sJC.  Decandria.  Te//  <00(7/770774  ///  7/e  J/e7'/7?(7jd//Y>d//e  F/owerA 


Order  I .  Jfoncy/j/ffM. 


O/de/'  2  J) 777  V 77 7 77 . 


O/der  3 .  T/Y//y?7/(7 . 


1 


■2  1 — "  - — ■’  . y  4 

00(7/ 777777,  //Varrwv  7eare4  / 


! 3 ^  * 

,  0/7/7(777 (7,  OreaTer  4/770/ warT 


O 7'y/e 7 '  4 .  To///////  1  ’77777 


O/der  3.  OJe(77(/y 777(7 


<7  ( 


Or, tea,  mrttem*.  ■  -/m-e.™ 

C/afs 41.  Dodccandria.  Sfa/i/i'/ts  /ram  (tre/ra  to  n//itfm/  7m  fAe77en>M//t/vr/7/aF/on’er. 


O/der  7.  Ode/ (f/y 7/ 7(7 . 

i  z  c 

1 


Order  2.  dJ/// ]'///(/ . 

/ 


Order  3.  dr ///ye/ 7/7 . 


Order  3.  Tofyy)  'tyz/y  . 


Jsa 777771,  Asara/aasa 


J/4 7 77/70777(7  . 


00/7/0/(77 7 7 (7,  Om/te/rc/s. 


<  0(777/7  er  (77?777 777 ,  JTeuse/eek. 


CtomW.  I.iw?~l-i»  /Aw»tS»//W«-  (Aam^<4eM(/»  (72^24^044  mm 


Order  1 .  Mo  77  o/ry ///(/. 


O/  der  2.  0)///y/77(7 . 


0/77/(07/774',  liea/i-Jree 


F// 777077 ,  J‘emem<m<tte 

Order  3.  Tr/yy/z/a . 


0 7'7/e 7'  4.  O077/774J  ’7/7(7  . 


Order  3.  OWy// 1  ///'// . 


u  Y  2 

<  le/Z//.f  Qt/teken  Tree. 


(y 

Tv r 774,  7, 0(777/1  App/e . 


T 77  7/ 774,  H ramble. 


OT  A1Y  MV. 

Zn/z/ea//  System. 

Orders  of  Fzowers. 

C/et/s  . ]///.  Polyandria .  TZ/e  <  f?u///e//st /root Twenty  Zo  uZZu/zdred, Z/z ZZ/e sumeF/st/Z /r/ZZ/  /Z/eZZom’/ 
Onferi.  Mo/iotryn/a.  Ortfm.  Uyf/n/a  fln/,’r  s  'F'V’"" 


2  * 
So  r  re  re///  // 


Zero/// a,  ZV<mv 
0/ \Zez  •  0.  I/e  i  /ujy/zZ/i 


\  s 


tyro// /Yu?//  nw/sAr/u’ 
Order  /.  ZWiyvn/u 

4  £t 

Jtu/zime//Z//s,  Ow/frot 


ty(j///ZZeO//7,  tb/u/nAZne  St/'/lt/oZeS  tVr/er  //toe 

CZn/s  TZV.  Didvnamia  .  Four  Stume/is,  two  are  dose  toyett/er  u/uf  Zo/zyer. 

Order  '2.  ty/zyZoty/en/zZu 


Order  2.  Gy/z/nosty/er/zz/d 


mi  u 

M  e  Z  Z  t  Z.  Z  s 


Me/ZantZlUS ,  Honey  Zto/rer 

Cta/s  XJr.  Tetradynamia .  JZr  SZu//ze//sJour  Zo/zy,  ZZ/e  Z/ro  o/tyosde  sZ/ort . 


Order  j.  SZZZcnZosa 


Fur  urZu 


a<rU M7.  iMona.k'lphia .  T//,’ UUmv/O  ,////,■  S/amru  /mm!  M;SUr  wf,’ <wr 

/).*  S*.’  ^  /)  s*s*ST  i> ,  //V/7 

Order  /.  TenZu/z/Zr/u 


CZ/eZrU/dZ/7/S  J’/eeX  J//Zy  /tower 
frou’/t  7o</eZZ/er  Z/tZo  o// 
O/de/' 2  .  /)  round/  / u 


ZZ  e  r  ?/i  u  7/  //  /  u . 

Order  4.  ZJeuZeeuudr/u 

Kt> 


>  *Vj^ 


\4 


Order y.  ZZZj'U/tdrt// 


Jty/ZuJ/eteS,  A/nt/nO  venom  Hn/toir 

(Zu/s  JTZZ.  Diadelphia .  TZ/e ZZZu/ue/ds  {f  tZ/e  SZa/t/e/ts y/o/e/t  ZoyeZZ/er //do  ZwodJod/es 


Order  2 .  ZF  /  u///Zr/e . 


Order  3 .  ZtoZundrZer . 


(Z/der  4.  ZJeeu/idr/u. 

1  jM.  #\ 


Zu/Z/erZa ,  ve/tew  7wn dor  r 


ZWveR/Zu,  MdZwort 


F/zZZ/yrt/S,  eirr/os/jhoRen 


ZZff(/f  (C  t  yct/€/n  j  tiff U'v'y  ^ «  7?  /  * 

ZVuFfATZZZ.  I’olvadelphia  .  TZ/e T/Zu/nez/ts  o/ZZ/e  SZn///e/7S  yro/r/z  ZoyeZZ/er  ///to  ZZ/ree  0/  ///or/  o  ter. 

« 7  *  -  71 » /l  e/7  /7 7*7/7 


Order  / .  Fez/Zn/zd/z/z 


Order  2.  Teos/z/z  drZ/z . 


(/A 

(Hon 

i  r?  (7  v' — ^ 
KHZ  *  \ 


o  Z  r  o  ///  /t 


Order 3 .  ZWj'U/zdrzd. 


ZZtyX  V/t  7/777, .  Z'Jo/wsit  rv/ 

ZT/t  Zo/  -  a  '•  • 


I 


B  O  T  ANY  Tab.  FI 

Fm/iea//  Svsla/z/. 

«/ 

Orders  of  Pzojvfrs. 

C/a/s  A7X.  SvngeneGa  PAe  Stomens  ScdntAeros  irons  toye/Aer  in  Porm  of  a 

0)  7 W/forf/m'/Ts/  r(m/v  /■}//? //?/•//£/  / 


Orders.  PoOyomi'n^P7oiia7/'s 


Order  2.PoAyamia  Jlferfna . 

'  ,  \  A  - 


Order  j.  Po/jyani/a  Pms/anea 


leontodon,  Da/idel/ort 

Order  4 .  Po/vyammJ\er<Osarisz 


,TerantAemnm 


//e/iant/lOS,  Sun/lotver. 


OrderyPotjyam/a  Seyreyata  Order 6.  Jfoi/oyamio 

mi  V’ 


Oo/endll/o ,  Ma/yaold 


PeAl/lOfS,  GlobeTT/irde 


ZoMia,  tardmat  7/emr 


Orde/  s/J/a/zdno. 


C/oJsXX.  Gynandria.  77/e Stomens  inserted  on  tAePifti/ ■ /not  on  tkeJleaptade 

Order  4.  Pentandria. 


Order  2. Pvoiidria. 


Ore// IS.  Sisyn/c/nim,  Bermu4ca//a. 

Order  j.  7/emndrm 


Pqfd/Zera,  Pa/r/on  //5w 
Order 7 .  Po/yandria 


dr/Sto/ooAia,  P/rlAm/rt  y/r//m,  tiufanv  Pint. 

C/afr  XX  7  Monoecia.  Mo/e  Sc  Pema/e  flowers  on  /Ae  same  Plant: 


Orden 'Jfonondria . 


Z Oil/  eAed/o ,  Tri/te^ /aided  Fo/u&veed 
Order  /.  Pe/rondno . 


Order^.  Triandria. 

i 


4,™ 

T  r  1  f  s  0  c  u  m 
Order  5.  Pen/andr/a,. 


7  / t/ca  I&//U/M  A  ell/e 

Order  <?.  Po/yondna. 


do //tans,  iid/iui 

Order  10.  Synoenesia 

/  *  * 


Order y .  Afo/nzde/yA/a. 


Pill  l/S  Jce/rb  F/r . 

Order/i.  Gynandria 

Y 


Mon/  e  rdica.  Male  Ralm/ri  .////>/<■ 


JndraeAne,  Bastard  /ywe 


B  0  T  A  K  Y  Tab.  y/I. 
l,/////fa//  Sv.ibw . 

OjtJiJtiiS  os'  /TzorvJiTts. 
a  a/s  XX//.  Dioecia  .  T/ze  Jf/de  J'7en'e/:r  on  a  </z/jezr/z/  I/a/ztfrem  7/ze  dezzze/e. 

.  .  /)  ..  d  JK>>. 

Order  2.  Diandrm.  Order3.Tr/azfdzda  Order  4.7?/rardr/a_ 

kM  4 

/ix  LeM  « 


Order  ^.Te/i/ezzdr/a 


.  _ _  _  _ _  , 

^  Sa/LC,  b/vnn  Wd/otv.  Tz/lJ/eOW/l,  (/ttH>r/r/er.  V/MW/l .  ntit/e  Affvetfoe  ■ 


Order  o',  //e./ez/drze . 


(Ode/ 


/  * 


Oe/a/zd/za. 


*7fu//iz /O/r,  7/<>r 
Order  <9.  Tzz/zzwzd/'ze . 


TdZZlZZS,  (On '(  77 f)  wiy 

Order  g  JJeeezzdr/e 

4  ‘l  A  A  '  K 


ToJz///us,  M/r/r  T(//)7ar 

Order  zo  Todeeandr/a 


Ifez'ezzzze/zr,  7)o</,r-J/ir<7//y 

Order//,  Tzdve ed/'/e 
.r  *  -r 


yO?  ' 

//7  /Z/Z  e  /  e  r  /  a . 
(Order  22.  J/ozzadeZ/Sz/tia 


_  i/eniJ/zerzziu/zz,  -  Ifoo/i  -seed . 
Order  jj  .  Xj  zzye/zesza. 


C/rj/b/Z/e 

Order  jy.  Oy/ze/zd/ze 


' «  *  «gjf  Tpt 

Jz/ziz/jez'/ze,  J/M//W. 


/O/./e //.)' ,  7i//Zr7/c/:r  7i/~oo/n. 


(  ///7/e  /W/r/ede. 


,///////.'(  /  UO ,  .//(////*</  .  ■  / 

( ■/„/}■  XW.  Polygamia .  MUe  *  AW>  r/*»*r*  on  Mo  Mn« //<>».  ■ 

Orr/erj.  Mwooo/a .  Order  2  /iioec/a .  Onfer  3-  T/ioeu.i 


Order  2  dJ/eee/e 

d  ad 


Feralrum,  /Mate.  FradZ/ius/ &»**/& Art.  3  F/ez/s,  wimon/fy 

(■/«/:■  jaar.  Chryptogamia .  mf/onenr  mWn  MoTmton-  tmjnn^tode  to  Me*. 

Order  7  ■ 


/( 


y>  o  /  r  jb  (7  d  z  zz  /// 
O/'der  2.  JZ zz  r  e  / 


/J  r  V  zz  ZZZ  /ma/tedj 
O/'der  3.  *!/</<?. 


3 

'_F  zz  e  zz  7 
Order  4.  1  dt/ez'z ezzd 


.  / z/ar/e  f  Ifefd  9 


77  ' 


Bothy.  Tab.w. 

t 

Toarneforls  System . 

\ 

General  Characters  of  Flowers. 


'  Wo/ode.r  flos.  Ape/alar  /tar. 


Simpler  /tar 


Comparitus  /tar. 

Cl a  ssi cal  Char  a  c  ter  s  of  Fl  o  wer  s  . 


Ttosa/lus  Semz/tarculus 


f oaipoar/be/az  r  Gz/npoul/erm/s  *  Y 

Mw/mm/ar/ms  ^oiaens  pa/eas  '  ptodcsur  Jn/undlfiult  j/ypeem/en  Fotalas  flos  J'ersoaoOzr /tos  FaAzoOts 

'  Campam/br/ms  -/crrms/les.  f,mis//(Xr  •  Cos. 

1  \\«/r 


Mo/tope/alus 
imonuzAtr  /las. 


Ovtci/brmi>'  /las. 


Rosaceus/las. 


Am 

GzryopAytla’us  /tar.  Fi&aaeus  /tos. 


J°otype/alus 
ana  mains  /tar. 


Rellodoaa 


CuaaiocAi 


-Dit/i/alis 


Sotelo 


Flvsadosns  jenufoscuTesus  fCatyr  TAalamus  Radaius  TAalaazus 

/tar. 

GEJYERA  of  Fzafts. 

Class  I.  Floats  wztA Moaofefolous  Canfanfform  Flowers. 


Convolvulus  0jcF  Campanula 

Class  II.  floats  wethAIoaof elalousJ/fioidtAtdifrmlr Rotated  Flowers . 


7/yarc  vamus 


Hrrtneo 


Ro/ooo 


FympAoides 


CzassI/I.  Floats  w/tA  j  lloaopetalous  Anomalous  Flowers. 


Andr/luaum 


Fed/eulorir 


Adlnrtoda 


A  am /A  us 


,  Class  IF  Floats  wt/A MoaryoetaloosFaAloted Flowers. 

tfr  bw 


FtruoocepAalum 


R/uadla 


r  up 


Jlolucaz 


SnreAar 


Class  F.  Floats  wilA  Cror/fo/va  Folfetoloos Flowers. 


-Alr/jr, 


tsu/n 


Frucu 


Fuaa/ia 


tuodio/oae 


RapAa/usZru/n 


traa/Ae 


7  7’aylor J,\z/p' 


BOTANY,  Tab.  IX 

Tonrneforts  System . 

”»  # 

GEXEKA  of  PLAATTS. 

CLASS  VI.  Plants  with  Posaeeons  Flowers . 


S&. 


p 


Paparer 


Oyu/itla 


»  T 

Wurucuia 


ij 


Xymp/ui 


Class  T7I  Plants  mil  Umlellated Pol vfe talons  ‘Rosaceous  Flowers. 


*7 


»* 

jmr®* 


Zlmhella  Semlna/n  Oenanthe 


m  m  #  * 

Hi 


Cauealts 


%■ 


Class  Till.  Hants  mil  Polvpetaloas  Caryophylleons  Flowers. 


lychnis 


4 

%  >;V 


rV  Yi 


Ztna/ri 


Class  IX.  Plan  Is  will  Zlllaeeoas  Flowers . 


*  Z Mo  .  Ipho 
Solas 


:c$\  Jfir  f&ky  kit] 

•*  msx  iw)  ^ 


r 

Aa/rAhis 


Otadt’olas 


-OhCi 


i  as 


I 

JJaloi/n/ha 


fort/uas 


Jsl/uaalat 

Class  XI.  Plants  with  Polvpetaloas  Jnom  alous  Flowers. 


ifPMl  ISr 

(J4AJ  f™*  '  • 

v__ 

fewto  -L/, «/«,,«  Mr&mOus 

Class  XII.  p. Plants  will  Flosculons  Flowers. 

\ 


^  ®  0 

Orchis 


te/Uaurium  Jta/ns 


I  %T  & 


yV  - 

mW 


C/iiats 


Lit  tons 


Scahiosa 


CLASS XIH .  Plants  with  Je/nt/loseoleus  Flowers. 

X 


KT^ 

Sonchtts 


talcevlus 


w 


V 


<& 

Jcotymus 


v- 


Oohortum 


JJaj/ler  Jcti/p . 


B  O  TANY.  Tab.X. 

Tournefort's  System. 

Geeera  oj  Plants  . 

ClASS  XIV.  Plants  will  Padiated  Ptowers. 


Tiysdapo 


Asterircus 


Cortina 


CZASS  XV.  Plants  will  Ajietalous  or  Slamtneous  Ptowers. 

.  i.  M 

81  f 

Mdltusn  Qperus  Picinns 

Pistortu 

Class  XII .  Plants  wliel  lave  Seeds  ltd  seem  tv  lave  no  Ptowers . 


ZoncSutif 


Triclovumes 


e- 


•p 


Adiantum 


Class  XJ7I.  Ptants  wlicl  seem  to  lave  neitler Ptowers  nor  Seeds. 


Funpus 


Focus 


■l 

Acetaiuluni 


Corattina 


Coraliium 


Afadrepora 

CLASS  XVII/.  Trees  and  Struts  with  Apetadous  Flowers. 


TltAopkyton 


Picxus 


Terei  induct 


Fraccinus 


CzASS  XIX .  Trees  and  Struts  will  Amentaceous  Ptowers. 

dk. 

\  f 


Iter 


Satis 


Populcf 


CzassXX.  Trees  and  Struts  nut  SToneftetalous  Flowers . 

rw. 


Xenon,  "  Opidus 

CLASS  XXI.  Trees  and  Struts  wdl  Rosaceous  Ptowers . 


ITippocastamim 


Aldus 


SiGptytedeniircn 


Sena 


2/espitus 


CLASS  XXtf.  Trees  and  Struts  will  Papilionaceous  Ptowers. 


Genista 


Si/ipiastrum 


Pseudoacacia 


tv  dsns 


T.  Tap  tar  fcudp. 


/  . 

©  T  A  N  Y  Tab. A 7. 

Z  e  a  v  e  d 


Orbiadated-  Sab  rotund 


Orated 


Oval  Obion q  Raneeo/ated  linear  Sulu/ated  Reni/bnn 


% 


Trilobate 


Acute/y- 
-  e/rnatod 


Obta.*r/y- 

-crenated 


R/ieated  /'/mated 


doled 


Obtuse 


Scute  Arorninofed  Obbise  nitb 

a  Faint 


Arete  and  Oinei/bnn  and 
Rmargi/iated  Rmara/tia/eJ 


Refuse 


Ri/ose 


Tomentn/e  1/is/nd 


('dinted  Jlju/ose 


Venose 


Vapdlose.  IinyuitbrmeJdnadlbrm.no/abri/brfn.  Re/toide.  Triqaebviis.  Canabadatod.  Rounded  Sulcated 


Redated 


with  an  Odd 

Zero' 


Rmnated 

abrupt 


Ruinated  Rinnated 
a/ternatri)  interrupted/}’ 


Rinnated 
and  firr/iose 


Rinnated 

conjugate/)’ 


Rinnated 

deeursiredv 


Rinnated 

arbeuZite/y 


Lyra  ltd 


Duphrafo- 

-terna/e 

I. Tap  for 'fen  1/ 


t 


Y  Tab  All. 


Duplicate  -pinnated 
s.Reeotute 


TtipUcato  -ternate 


Tf  ip  lien  to  -  pinnated  abrupt 
j  Fafciadtzted 


Triplicate  -pinnated 
with  an  oddZeaf. 


./'  p  a  t  h  ce 


iKylcr  fetdp 


B  ©TAW  Y.  Tab.MII 

Genera  cf-Mossns. 


Ll  C  HE  If  O  I D  E  S 


S P HA GNUM 


I.  To?  far  Jcu/p . 


I 


\ 


J 


» 


t 


\ 


BOTAIY.  Tab. XIK 


Genera  of  JlO  S  S£  S . 


J  l*\rfcr 


i 


B-  O  T  A  N  Y.  Tab.  W. 


Genera  of  Mosses  . 


Z  I  C  II E  XT  A  S  TEA. 


I  Tlty/c^  fcuf 


BOT  BOT 


the  following  twenty-two ;  vizj  r.  Plants  with  mono¬ 
petalous,  campaniform,  or  bell-fafihioned  flowers.  2. 
Thofe  with  monopetalous,  infundibuliform,  or  funnel¬ 
like  flowers.  3.  Plants  with  anomalous,  monopetalous 
flowers.  4.  Plants  with  monopetalous,  labiated  flowers; 
5.  Plants  with  polypetalous,  cruciform  flowers.  6. 
Plants  with  polypetalous,  rofaceous  flowers.  7.  Plants 
with  polypetalous;  rofaceous,  and  umbellated  flowers. 
8.  Plants  with  caryophyllous,  or  pink-like  polypetalous 
flowers.  9.  Plants  with  liliaceous,  or  lily-like  flowers. 

10.  Plants  with  polypetalous,  papilionaceous  flowers. 

11.  Plants  with  polypetalous,  anomalous  flowers.  12; 
Plants  with  flofculous  flowers.  13.  Plants  with  femi- 
flofculous  flowers.  14.  Plants  with  radiated  flowers. 
15.  Plants  with  ftamineous  flowers.  16.  Plants  with¬ 
out  flowers,  but  having  vifible  feeds.  17.  Plants  with 
neither  vifible  flowers  nor  feeds.  18.  Trees  with  apeta- 
lous  flowers.  19.  Trees  with  apetalous,  amentaceous 
flowers.  20.  Trees  with  monopetalous  flowers.  21. 
Trees  with  rofaceous  flowers.  22.  Trees  with  papilio¬ 
naceous  flowers.  For  a  delcription  of  which,  fee  the 
feveral  articles  Amentaceous,  Apetalous,  &c. 

Each  clafs  in  this  fyftem  contains  feveral  genera ,  amount-- 
ing  in  the  whole  number  to  673,  and  comprehending 
8846  fpecies,  to  which  the  author  afterward  added 
1300  more,  referring  them  to  the  proper  genera  in  his 
fyltem.  T  hofe  who  are  defirous  of  farther  information 
with  regard  to  the  hiftory  and  various  lyllems  of  Botany 
dre  referred  to  the  preface  of  Johnfon’s  Herball,  fol. 
1636;  Linnaeus’s  Philofophica  Botanica,  1751;  Tour- 
nefort’s  Ifagoge  in  Rem  Herbariam  apud  Inftitutiones, 
&c.  tom.  i.  ed.  Parif.  1719.  For  a  particular  account 
of  the  Linnaean  fexual  fyftem,  fee  Fructification, 
and  Sexual  Syfiem.  See  alfo  Plants,  Vegetation, 
&c.  & c. 

Botany,  terreftrial ,  that  employed  about  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Botany,  marine ,  that  concerned  in  the  confideration  of 
fea  plants,  as  fucufes,  alcyonia ,  algee ,  See. 

Botan.y,  fubterranean ,  that  about  the  plants  underground, 
as  the  tuber  a  term,  or  truffles,  Sic. 

BOTARGO,  a  fort  of  faufage,  made  of  the  roes  of  the 
mullet-fifh ;  much  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

The  manner  of  preparing  botargo ,  as  pradtifed  at  Martegu, 
in  Provence,  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Ray. — The  mullets, 
mugiles ,  are  taken  in  burdigocs ,  which  are  places  in  the 
fhallows  inclofed  with  hedges  of  reeds.  The  male  mul¬ 
lets  are  called  alletants ;  the  female  boter ,  of  the  roes  or 
fpawn  of  which  the  botargo  is  made,  thus. 

They  firft  take  out  the  fpawn  entire,  and  cover  it  round 
with  fait  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  then  they  prefs  it  a  little 
between  two  boards  or  ftones  ;  then  they  wafh  it,  and  at 
laft  dry  it  in  the  fun  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  taking 
it  in  at  night.  Ray.  Trav.  p.  396,  feq. 

The  people  of  Provence  call  it  bou-argues.  The  beft  is 
brought  from  Alexandria  and  Tunis.  There  is  alfo  a 
manufacture  of  it  near  Marfeilles.  It  is  much  ufed 
throughout  all  the  Levant. 

BOTATRISSA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius, 
Gefner,  and  other  authors,  to  that  fpecies  of  the  gadus 
called  by  authors  the  lota  and  mujlela  fiuviatilis  ;  by  us, 
the  EEL  -pout.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  gadi,  by 
having  two  fins  on  the  back,  and  the  two  jaws  of  equal 
length,  with  beards  at  the  mouth. 

BOTAURUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which  feveral 
have  called  the  bird  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  but¬ 
ter-bump ,  bittern,  or  mire-drum. 

BOTE,  Bota,  in  our  old  Law-Books ,  fignifies  compenfa- 
tion,  recompenfe ,  or  amends ,  for  any  injury  done.  See 
Estovers. 

Hence  man-bote,  fatisfadfion  due  for  a  man  flain. 

Hence  alfo  botelefs ,  where  no  judgment  or  favour  will  ac¬ 
quit  a  man;  as,  v.  gr.  for  facrilege,  See.  And  hence 
our  common  phrafe  to  boot ,  fpeaking  of  fomething  given 
by  way  of  compenfation. 

Bote,  cart,  fire-bote,  hay-bote,  houfe-bole ,  kin-bote ,  plough- 
bole,  'thefit-bote.  See  the  adjedtives. 
BOTENALKAITOS,  a  ftar  in  the  conftellation  Cetus, 
called  alfo  Batenketos. 

BOTESCART,  in  Ancient  Englijh  Writers,  the  fame  with 
boatswain. 

BOTHAGIUM,  bothage,  or  boothage,  cuftomary  dues  to 
the  lord  of  the  market,  for  the  liberty  of  pitching  and 
Handing  of  booths. 

BOTHNA,  buthna ,  or  bothena ,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  a  park 
or  field  wherein  cattle  are  inclofed,  and  fed. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  barthena  ;  formed  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Scottifh  buth,  a  fiock  of  Jheep. 

Bothena  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  barony,  lordfhip,  or  fherifF- 
dom. 

In  which  fenfe  it  is  ordained  by  ftatutc,  that  the  king’s 


moot  or  court  of  each  bothena ,  that  is,  each  fheriffdonri; 
fhail  be  held  within  forty  days. 

BOTHRION,  goSpiov,  denotes  the  alveolus  or  focket  of 
a  tooth. 

Bothrion  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  fmail,  narrow,  but 
deepifh  ulcer  of  the  cornea  of  die  eye,  refemblino-  a  round 
puncTure.  ° 

T  he  word  is  alfo  written  bothrias ,  by  others  corruptly; 
botryon.  In  Latin  writers  it  Is  fometimes  called  fojjulu. 
BOT  IA,  bocia ,  or  i bolus,  among  Chcmifis,  a  glafs  veflel  with 
around  belly  and  long  narrow  neck,  otherwife  called  eggi 
ovum  Jublimatorium,  cucurbit  a,  and  ur inale. 

Botia,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  strums  and  scro- 

PHUL2E. 

BO  FIN,  or  Butine,  among  Alchemifls,  denotes  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  balfam  of  turpentine,-  when  gathered  under  the 
proper  influence. 

BO  I  ONOMANCY,  from  fSoravr.,  herbi  and  /xavreia,  di¬ 
vination,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  by  means  of 
plants  ;  efpecially  fage,  and  fig-leaves. 

T  he  manner  of  performing  it  was  thus :  the  perfons  who 
confulted,  wrote  their  own  names,  and  their  queftions; 
on  leaves,  which  they  expofed  to  the  wind ;  and  **  many 
of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places,  were 
taken  up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftion.  Potter.  Arch.  Grace.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
18.  tom.  i. 

BOT  ONT  INI,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denote  mounts  or 
hillocks,  raifed  to  lerve  as  land-marks,  or  boundaries  of 
grounds. 

TTe  word  is  alfo  written  botontoncs,  b atones,  and  b adorns. 
Du-Cange  GIolT.  Lat. 

BO  I  OTOE,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name  given  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  very  beautiful  bird  of  the 
parrot  kind;  it  is  fomewhat  fmaller  titan  the  common 
parrot,  and  is  all  over  of  a  fine  deep  blue  colour. 

BO  TRYITES,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  ftone  of  the  gem 
kind,  refembling  a  branch  of  young  grapes. 

T  he  word  is  formed  from  /Sotpuj;  a  grape.  In  Englilh 
writers,  it  is  fometimes  called  the  grape-fione. 

Botryites,  or  Botrites,  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  burnt 
cadmia,  found  foinewfiat  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes  adhering  to  the  upper  parts  of  furnaces,  where 
that  mineral  is  calcined. 

It  differs  from  the  placitcs ,  which  is  that  gathered  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  furnace;  though  Schroder  gives  a  dif¬ 
ferent  diftindton,  Viz.  into  botrites,  found  in  the  mid,dle 
of  the  furnace,  placitcs  in  the  upper,  and  oftracites  in  the 
lowed  part. 

BOTT  ,  among  Bone-lace  Weavers,  a  kind  of  round  cushion 
of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon  they  wprk 
or  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  Sic. 

Among  the  French  the  bolt,  called  oreiller,  is  a  little 
fquare  wooden  frame  or  defk,  covered  ordinarily  with 
green  fluff. 

BOTTLE,  a  fmail  veflel  proper  for  holding  liquors. 

The  word  is  formed  from  butellus,  or  boteilus ,  ufed  in 
barharous  Latin  writers,  for  a Jeffer  veflel  of  wine;  be¬ 
ing  a  diminutive  of  bota ,  which  denoted  a  butt  cr  calk 
of  that  liquor. 

We  fay  a  glafs  bottle ,  a  ftone  bottle,  a  leathern  bottle,  a 
wooden  bottle,  a  fucking  bottle. 

The  ancient  Jewifh  bottles  were  cags  made  of  goats  or 
other  wild  beafts  lkins,  with  the  hair  on  the  in  flic,  well 
fewed  and  pitched  together  ;  an  aperture  in  one  of  the 
animal’s  paws  ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the  veflel.  Cal- 
met.  Diet.  Bib.  torn.  i.  p.  323. 

Glafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofe  of  ftone.  Foul 
glafs  bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmail  foot  in 
them  ;  mufty  bottles,  by  boiling  them.  See  Glass. 
Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  thick  coarfe  glafs  ;  though 
there  are  likewife  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made  and  fold 
by  the  cafe-makers. 

Fine  glafs  bottles  covered  with  ftraw  or  wicker,  are  called 
flajks,  or  bet  ties. 

The  quality  of  the  glafs  has  been  fometimes  found  to 
affedt  the  liquor  in  the  bottle.  Mem.  Acad.  Scicnc. 
1704. 

Bottle  is  alfo  a  meafure  at  Amfterdam,  the  lame  with 
the  MINGLE. 

BoTTLE-jfoiiTjr,  in  Botany ,  fee  Centaury. 

Bottle  -head,  a  fpecies  of  whale. 

BoTTLE-nofe,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which  the  people 
in  fome  parts  of  England  call  the  anas  artiica  Clujii. 
BOTTLING,  or  Botteling,  the  operation  of  putting  up 
liquors  in  bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve. 
The  writers  on  good  husbandry,  give  divers  rifles  con¬ 
cerning  the  bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like.  The 
virtues  of  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Scarborough,  and  other  wa¬ 
ters,  depend  on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked, 
otherwife  they  lofe  both  their  taftc  and  fmell.  To  pre- 
ferve  them,  it  is  nccdTary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the 
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mouth,  that  all  the  air  may  be  excluded,  which  is  the 
great  enemy  of  bottled  liquors.  The  cork  is  alfo  farther 
fecured  by  a  cement;  Some  improve  their  bottled  beer, 
by  putting  cryllals  of  tartar  and  wine,  Or  malt  fpirits  ; 
and  others,  by  putting  fugar  boiled  up  with  the  eflence  of 
1'ome  herbs  and  cloves,  into  each  bottle. 

Cyder  requires  fpecial  precautions  in  the  bottling  ;  being 
more  apt  to  fly,  and  burft  the  bottle,  than  other  liquors. 
The  beft  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  the  liquor  tho¬ 
roughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled.  For  want  of  this, 
fome  leave  the  bottles  open  a  while,  or  open  them  after 
two  or  three  days  bottling ,  to  give  them  vent;  If  one 
bottle  break,  through  fermentation,  it  is  beft  to  give  them 
all  vent  and  cork  them  up  again.  Mean  cyder  is  apter 
to  break  the  bottles  than  rich.  Some  foak  the  corks  in 
fealding  water,  to  render  them  more  pliant  and  fervice- 
able.  See  Cyder. 

Another  particular  to  be  obferved  is,  to  lay  the  bottles  fo 
as  that  the  liquor  may  always  keep  the  cork  wet  and 
fwelled.  Something  alfo  depends  on  the  place  where  the 
bottles  are  fet,  which  ought  to  be  fuch  as  expofes  them 
as  little  as  poflible  to  the  alterations  and  impreflions  of 
the  air :  the  ground  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
frame ;  fand  better  than  the  bare  ground,  and  a  run¬ 
ning  water,  or  a  fpring  often  changed,  beft  of  all. 

To  haften  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are  fome- 
times  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  expofed  to  the  fun, 
when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

BOTTOM,  the  loweft  part  of  a  thing,  as  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  the  top. 

Hydroftatical  writers  fpeak  of  the  prefture  of  fluids,  on 
the  bottom  of  veflels  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  altitude  remaining  the  fame,  the  pref- 
fure  will  be  as  the  bottom.  M.  Leibnitz  has  aflerted,  that 
a  body  in  falling  through  a  fluid,  does  not  prefs  on  the 
bottom ,  that  is,  does  not  increafe  the  prefl’ure  on  it ; 
which  is  found  to  be  falfe.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  351.  p.  570. 
A.  D.  S.  an.  1692.  p.  16. 

When  water  boils,  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  found  con- 
fiderably  colder  than  it  was  fome  time  before  boiling ; 
infomuch  that  the  hand  may  bear  it  in  the  former  cale, 
not  in  the  latter.  Hift.  Ac.  Sc.  ann.  1703.  p.  29. 

Bottom,  in  Navigation ,  denotes  the  ground  or  furface  of 
the  earth  under  tne  water. 

They  fay,  a  rocky,  fandy,  gravelly,  clayey  bottom  ;  a  bot¬ 
tom  with  good  hold,  with  a  bad  hold,  &c. 

The  bottom  of  the  fea,  Ray  obferves,  is  level,  i.  e.  the 
defeent  from  the  {hore  to  the  deep  is  equable  and  uni¬ 
form  :  but  the  bottoms,  of  fome  feas  are  found  higher  than 
of  others.  Count  Marfigli  has  made  divers  enquiries 
into  the  ftrudlure  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  its  beds 
of  ftones,  fait,  bitumen,  Sic.  Ray,  Wifd.  of  Creat.  part 
i.  p.  84.  See  Sea. 

Over  the  natural  bottom  of  the  fea  is  formed  an  accidental 
bottom ,  by  the  mixture  of  different  matters,  fand,  {hells, 
mud,  Sic.  ftrongly  compacted  by  the  glutinous  quality 
of  the  fea-waters,  almoft  to  a  degree  of  petrifadlion. 
Thefe  incruftations  being  ncceflarily  formed  in  Jlrata , 
there  are  fome  places  wherein  the  fiftiermen  can  diftin- 
guilh  the  annual  augmentations.  Hift.  Acad.  Sc.  1710. 

Bottom  of  a  fhip. — Merchant  fhips  are  much  broader  bot¬ 
tomed  than  frigates  ;  men  of  war  are  a  mean  between  the 
two.  Sir  William  Petty  prefented  the  model  of  a  double 
bottomed  fhip. 

Bottom  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  whole  (hip,  or  rather 
veflel. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  Englifli  bottoms ,  foreign  bottoms. 
By  the  a£t  of  navigation,  certain  commodities  imported 
in  foreign  bottoms,  pay  a  duty  called  petty  cuftom  ;  from 
which  they  are  exempt,-  if  imported  in  Englifh  bottoms. 

Bottom  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
veflel.  In  this  fenfe,  Paracelfus  calls  the  fediment  of 
urine,  fundus  urines. 

BoTTOM-yLwr,  a  kind  of  iron-ftone,  or  ore,  in  the  Staf- 
fordftiire  mines. 

BoTTOM-wrt//r.  See  Nail. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  Navigation  and  Commerce ,  the  adl  of 
borrowing  money  on  a  lhip’s  bottom  ;  that  is  by  engaging 
the  veflel  for  the  repayment  of  it,  fo  as  that,  if  the  lhip 
mifearry  the  lender  lofes  the  money  advanced ;  but  if  it 
arrives  fafe  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  borrower  is  to 
repay  the  money  lent  with  a  certain  premium  or  intereft 
agreed  on  j  and  this  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fhip.  See 
Assurance  and  Policy. 

The  rate  or  intereft  of  money,  taken  on  bottomry ,  follows 
that  of  infurance.  In  queen  Anne’s  war,  when  infurance 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  back  was  16  per  cent,  bottomry  was 
45  per  cent.  And  in  king  William’s  war,  when  infurance 
to  the  fame  place  was  22  per  cent,  bottomry  was  55. 
bottomry,  if  confidered  only  as  hiring  money,  would  be 
illegal,  and  fall  under  charge  of  ufury,  on  account  of  the 
exceflive  intereft  :  but  it  is  not  a  mere  hiring  of  money, 
ftnee  the  leader  likewife  ftands  to  the  hazard  of  the  voy- 
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agc;  The  money  here  advanced  is  called  pecunia  t'ran  c- 
titia )  ,as  being  carried  on  the  lender’s  hazard  or  adven¬ 
ture  beyond  the  feas  ;  fo  that,  if  the  fhip  be  loft,  the 
lender  lofes  all ;  whereas,  when  money  is  lent  at  intereft, 
it  is  delivered  at  the  peril  of  the  borrower.  And  the 
profit  here  is  merely  the  price  of  the  loan  ;  but  the 
profit  of  the  other  is  a  reward  for  the  danger  and  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  fea  which  the  lender  takes  on  himffclf, 
and  makes  the  intereft  lawful. 

It  money  be  lent  on  {hip-board  by  a  merchant  or  paf- 
fenger,  and  before  the  day  of  payment  the  fhip  happens 
to  be  caft  away  ;  if  there  be  fuch  a  faver  as  will  admit  of 
a  contribution,  the  party  lending  is  not  to  have  his  whole 
money,  but  it  {hall  come  into  the  average;  becaule  if 
that  money  had  been  fo  lent,  it  would  have  been  in  com¬ 
mon  danger  with  the  reft  :  but,  if  the  time  appointed 
were  pall  before  the  misfortune  happened,  then  the 
borrower  muft  repay  the  lender  his  whole  money,  free 
from  contribution.  Therefore  by  the  maritime  laws,  in 
cafe  the  borrower  detains  any  money  thus  lent,  beyond 
the  appointed  time  for  the  repayment,  he  {hall  at  his 
return  from  the  voyage,  not  only  pay  the  profit  agreed 
on  before,  but  be  obliged  alfo  to  augment  the  fame,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  longer  time  accrued  fince  the  day  of 
payment. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  hath  no  power  to  take  up  money  on 
bottomry  in  places  where  his  owners  dwell,  unlefs  he  is  a 
part  owner,  and  in  that  cafe  he  may  take  up  fo  much 
only,  as  his  part  will  anfwer  in  the  '{aid  {hip  :  for  if  he 
exceeds  that,  his  own  eftate  {hall  ftand  liable  to  make 
fatisfadlion.  But  when  a  mafter  is  in  a  ftrange  place, 
where  he  hatli  no  owners,  nor  any  goods  of  theirs  or  of 
his  own ;  and  for  want  of  money,  which  he  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  by  exchange  or  otherwife,  his  voyage  might  be  re¬ 
tarded,  there  money  may  be  taken  upon  bottomry,  and  all 
the  owners  are  liable  for  it  ;  that  is,  they  are  a’nfwerable 
by  their  veflel,  but  not  in  their  perfons,  by  the  adl  of  the 
mafter:  and  the  owners  may  have  their  remedy  againft 
fuch  mafter,  whom  they  put  in  truft. 

When  a  mafter  or  owner  of  a  lhip  takes  up  money  on 
bottomry ,  and  buys  in  lading,  but  endeavours  to  defraud 
the  prince  or  ftate  of  their  cuftoms,  or  puts  fuch  goods 
on  board  as  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  fhip ;  in  fuch  cafe 
the  borrower  only  runs  the  hazard,  not  the  lender.  And 
where  bonds  or  bills  of  bottomry  are  fealed,  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  paid,  if  the  lhip  receives  injury  by  fterm,  fire, 
enemy,  or  any  other  accident,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  voyage  ;  then  the  perfon  borrowing  {hall 
only  run  the  hazard,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  provided,  by 
particular  words,  that  the  contrail  is  to  have  its  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  time  of  the  fealing.  But  if  the  condition 
be,  that  if  fuch  {hall  fail  from  London  to  a  port  abroad, 
and  {hall  not  arrive  there.  Sic.  then.  Sic.  here  the  con¬ 
tingency  begins  not  until  the  departure. 

Bottomry,  bill  of,  is  a  contrail  between  two  perfons,  the 
one  borrowing,  and  the  other  lending  a  fum  of  money, 
by  which  the  borrower  fetting  forth  his  intention  to  make 
a  voyage  in  a  oertain  fhip  therein  named,  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  a  certain  fum  of  money  from  tiie  lender, 
on  this  condition,  that  if  the  lhip  dees  happily  perform 
her  voyage,  without  any  difiifter  by  enemies  or  other- 
wife,  then  he  is  to  reftore  that  fum  to  the  lender,  with 
an  additional  fum,  therein  exprefled,  for  the  intereft 
within  a  certain  time  after  his  return ;  but  that  if  the 
fhip  be  loft,  or  taken  by  enemies  or  pirates,  then  the 
perfon  of  the  borrower  to  be  for  ever  difeharged,  iind  the 
lender  to  bear  the  lofs. 

BOTTONY,  or  Botone,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  cross,  which  terminates  at  each  end  in  three 
knots  or  buttons,  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  three¬ 
leaved  grafs. 

A  crojs  battony,  is  the  fame  with  what  Segion  terms  croix 
trcjflee\  and  Baron,  globoja  crux.  Gibbon,  the  better  to 
explain  the  form,  renders  it,  Crux  ad Jingul&s  ejus  extre- 
mitates  in  ires  gemmas ,  vcl  nodos,  pro  trifolii  fpecie  termi¬ 
nal  a.  He  bears  argent  a  crofs  hot  tony,  fable,  by  the  name 
of  fVinvjood.  Vide  Tab.  Herald,  jig.  II. 

BOl  TRriS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the 
chcnopodium.  See  GoosE-/iw. 

BOTRYTIS,  in  Botany ,  fee  Byssus. 

BO  I  'I  S,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  worms  which  in  frit 
horfes  and  other  cattle.  See  Horse-wo/wi. 

The  name  is  alfo  given  to  a  fort  of  grubs  which  deftroy 
the  grafs  in  bowling-greens,  &c. 

BOVATA  terns,  in  Ancient  Laze -If Liters,  fignifies  an 
oxgate  of  land,  or  fo  much  as  may  be  ploughed  in  a  year 
with  one  ox  ;  by  fome  reckoned  at  fifteen  acres,  by  others 
at  eighteen,  by  others  at  twenty,  and  by  others  at  thir¬ 
teen  or  twenty  {hillings  yearly  rent. 

This  is  otherwife  called  bo  vat  us,  and  bovariata  terns. 

BOVEY  coal,  fee  Coal. 

BOUCHE  of  court,  the.  privilege  of  having  meat  and  drink 
at  court  fcot-free. 
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The  word  is  alfo  written  Hoivgc,  bong',  and  budge  ;  it  is 
mere  French,  where  it  lignifies  mouth. — The  French  ftill 
life  the  phrafe,  Avoir  bbuchc  a  la  cOur  that  is,  to  have  ta¬ 
ble  or  diet  at  court. 

'1  'his  privilege  is  fometimds  orily  extended  to  bread,  beer, 
and  wine  :  it  was  a  citftdm  anciently  in  life,  as  well  in 
the  houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  t.he  king’s  court. 

Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  iir  John  dc  Ewre,  to 
ferve  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  War,  allow¬ 
ing  them  bouge  of  court)  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats, 
horfc-fhocs  and  nails.  Sir  Hugh  Merrill  had  the  lalne 
privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of  fervijig  king  Edward  II. 
Kenner.  Gloff.  ad  Paroch.  Ant.  p!  378. 

HOUDS,  a  name  given  in  fome  tommies  to  t’he  weevils. 

BOUGE-raw/,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  Eh  of  the  boops 
kind,  caught  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  fome 
of  the  Italian  markets.  Its  nofe  is  long  and  pointed ; 
its  back  is  of  a  reddilh  blue,  its  tail  red,  and  its  belly  of 
a  fine  fdvery  white.  Its  whole  body  is  fhorter  and 
broader  than  the  common  kind  of  boops.  Willughby. 

BOUGH,  in  Antiquity.  —  Green  boughs  made  part  of  the 
decorations  of  altars  and  temples,  especially  oh  feftival  oc- 
cafions. 

Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter ;  thofe  of  laurel  to 
Apollo;  of  olive  to  Minerva;  myrtle  toVeilus;  ivy  to 
Bacchus  ;  Pine  to  Pan  ;  and  cyprefs  to  Pluto. 

JJOUGEOIR,  the  French  name  for  wax  candlefticks. 

BOUGIE,  in  Surgery  a  kind  of  large  medicated  tent,  worn 
in  the  urethra,  for  the  cure  of  a  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

There  was  no  occafion  for  bougies  till  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fixteenth  ccnturj,  when  the  gonorrhoea  viru- 
lenta  appeared  as  a  fymptom  of  the  lues  venerea.  An. 
1551,  Andreas  Lacuna  of  Caflile,  publilhed  at  Rome, 
in  twelve  pages,  the  Method  of  knowing  and  extirpating 
Caruncles  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  which  he  owns 
he  learned  from  a  Portuguese  quack  of  the  name  of  Phi- 
Iippus  ;  he  believed  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  bougies 
fo  employed,  and  that  he  had  cifred  fome  people  of 
faihion  in  Rome  by  means  of  them.  Dr.  Fofdyce. 
See  Review  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  Edit.  3.  and  Dr. 
Ailruc,  &c.  De  Morbis  Ven.  2d.  Edit.  4-to.  Lat.  Par. 
an.  1740. 

The  properties  requifite  in  the  -bougie.,  are  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrmnds,  that  it  may  be  introduced  with  fome 
force  ;  a  fupplenefs  and  tenacity,  that  it  may  conform 
to  the  motions  of  the  body  without  breaking;  a  lenient 
fuppurative  difpofition,  to  bring  on  a  difeharge  without 
pain  ;  and  lalily,  a  fmoothnefs  of  fur  face,  that  it  may 
not  only  be  introduced  with  more  eat'e,  but  that  it  may 
lie  eafy  in  the  paflage,  until  it  begins  to  dilTolve. 

The  belt  bails  of  iuch  a  bougie,  is  diachylon  Jim  pie  x.  which 
may  be  rendered  efficacious  by  a  great  variety  of  mix¬ 
tures;  hut  though  an  addition  of  certain  gums,  or  of 
the  mucilage  plafler,  will  alone  anfwer  the  purpofe  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  urethra ;  yet,  as  a  long  ufe  of 
mercurial  applications  is  almoft  a  fpccific  for  venereal 
ulcers,  and  has  alfo  a  powerful  effect  on  every  other 
fpecies  of  fttubborn  ulcers,  our  experiments  are  naturally 
directed  to  mercurial  preparations. 

Perhaps  we  may  difeover  hereafter  the  due  proportion  of 
quickfilver  to  the  plaiter  ;  at  prefent,  half  an  ouncq  to 
every  ounce  of  plaiter,  renders  it  much  more  mercifrial 
than  any  plafter  now  in  ufe.  The  diachylon  muff  be 
made  with  oil,  and  a  little  pix  Burgundica  added  to  it, 
that  it  may  be  Efficiently  tenacious  ;  to  every  ounce  of 
plaiter,  it  is  proper  to  add  two  drams  of  crude  antimony 
.  finely  levigated,  which  greatly  conduces  to  the  fmooth- 
neis  and  good  confiftence  of  the  bougie ;  beiides  that  it 
may  poffibly  have  other  virtues.  Upon  this  plan  the 
preicription  Hands  thus  r 

Diach.  cum  pice  Burgund.  ^ii. 

Argent,  viv.  J  j. 

Antim.  crud.  pulv.  J|. 

The  quickfilver,  whether  it  be  divided  into  balfams,  ful- 
phur,  or  honey,  muff  not  be  put  into  the  plafter  until 
the  moment  before  the  bougies  are  made ;  nor  muft  the 
plafter  be  boiling  hot  at  that  time,  left  by  the  heat  the 
quickfilver  fhould  feparate  from  the  body  it  is  divided  in, 
and  fall  down  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  globules.  When 
the  quickfilver  is  mingled  with  the  plafter,  moderately 
hot,  flips  of  fine  rag  muft  lie  ready  to  dip  in  the  com- 
poiition.  Thefe  flips  muft  be  of  different  lengths,  from 
fix  to  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  about  three  inches  broad  ; 
toll  them  up  loofely,  and  taking  hold  of  one  extremity 
with  the  left  hand,  let  it  fall  upon  the  furface  of  the 
plafter,  and  then  draw  it  out  gently.  As  it  is  drawn  out 
it  will  unroll,  and  take  up  a  quantity  of  plafter  on  the 
furface,  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  Ever  groat ;  though, 
to  facilitate  the  unrolling  of  the  rag,  it  will  be  proper  to 
affilt  its  motion  with  the  end  of  the  Jpatula,  or  lome 
other  inftrument.  The  plafter,  however,  uiuft  be  hot 
enough  to  foak  through,  and  difcolour  the  rag,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  make  fo  good  a  bougie. 
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If  the  cloth  be  exactly  three  inches  broad,  it  Will  makff 
fix  bougies  of  a  moderate  fize;  but  their  fize  may  be 
fuited  to  the  occafion.  It  is  generally  advifeable  that  the 
bougie  fhould  be  fmaller  at  the  end  which  is  introduced 
through  the  ftriiRures,  than  at  that  which  is  left  out  at 
the  penis,  Fof  that  purpofe  many  cut  off  a  part  of  the 
oblong  fquate  before  rricntioiied,  in  filch  nianner  as  to 
reduce  it  almoft  into  the  lhape  of  a  long  right-angled 
triangle  ;  but  as  this  way  of  cutting  it  weakens  the  bougie 
exceedingly,  and  as  it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  that  thS 
bougie  fhould  be  taper  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
it  is  mitch  better  to  cut  off  a  little  Hope  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  from  the  end  that  is  to  be  paffed  into  the 
urethra,  which  will  leffen  it  where  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
fmall,  and  leave  it  ftrong  in  the  other  part,  where  the 
diminution  is  not  neceffary. 

The  plafter  taken  up  by  the  cloth*  when  dipped,  will 
have  little  bubbles  upon  its  furface,  and  not  be  fo  fmooth 
as  if  it  had  been  fpread  :  therefore  an  iron  fpatula  a  little 
warmed,  may  be  paffed  over  the  plafter  before  it  be  cut 
into  bougies ,  which  will  render  it  more  compact  and 
even.  It  is  a  much  more  exadt  and  fpeedy  method  to 
cut  the  bougies  off  with  a  knife  and  ruler  than  with  feif- 
fars.  When  they  are  rolled  up,  it  muft  be  with  that 
fide  outward  which  is  covered  with  plafter  ;  and  they 
muft  firll  be  rolled  by  hand  as  clofe  as  poffible,  before 
they  are  rolled  upon  a  board  or  marble ;  for  upon  this 
circumftance  the  neatnefs  of  the  bougie  depends. 
BOUILLON,  among  Farriers ,  a  lump  or  excrefcene  of 
flelh,  growing  either1  on  or  juft  by  a  horfe’s  frulh,  and 
making  him  halt.' 

BOVINA  ajfcftio.  See  Affectio. 

BOVISTA,  in  Botany ,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  puff-ball,  or  dufty  mufhrooms,  which  are  fome- 
times  vulgarly  called  the  devil’s  fnuff-boxes. 
BOULCOLaCA,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  denotes  the 
fpe&re  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  patriarch,  re-animated  by  the  devil,  and 
caufing  great  difturbance  among  the  people  ;  of  which 
many  ftrange  ftories  are  told. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  is  fometimes  written  0^ko\xko;, 
broukolakos  ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  (3f8xoc,  or 
mud,  and  Xaxxof,  a  ditch,  on  account  of  the  fil¬ 
th  inefs  of  the  fight. 

BOULDER  walls ,  a  kind  of  walls  built  of  round  flints  or 
pebbles,  laid  in  a  ftrong  mortar;  ufed  where  the  fea  has 
a  beach  call:  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty  of  flints. 
BOULIMY,  in  Aledicinc.  See  Bulimy. 

BOULINIS,  or  Boulignis,  a  copper  coin  ftruck  at  Bo¬ 
logna  rn  Italy,  equivalent  to  the  baiocco. 

BOULT1NE,  or  Boltel,  in  Architecture,  the  workman’s 
term  for  a  convex  moulding,  whofe  periphery  is  juft  --  of 
a  circle  placed  next  below  the  plinth,  in  the  Tulcan  and 
Doric  capitals.  — See  lab.  Ar chit.  fig.  5. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  M  li.ary  Orders  of  the  Turks,  a  body  of 
the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the  place  of  a  colonel 
at  their  head,  fent  upon  fome  particular  enterprize ; 
th  ey  are  felefted  out  of  the  body  for  this,  and,  as  foon 
as  the  bufinefs  is  over,  are  received  again  into  their  for¬ 
mer  companies. 

BOUNCE,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  diy  the  people  of 
the  weftern  parts  of  England  to  a  fpecies  of  the  squa- 
lus,  diftinguilhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  reddifh 
variegated  fqualus,  with  the  pinna  ani  in  the  middle  fpuce 
between  the  anus  and  tail.  This  is  the  fifh  called  fey  ni¬ 
nes  and  ficylius  by  the  old  writers,  and  catulus  major  by 
the  later  writers.  The  Italians  call  it  ficorzone. 

BOUND,  in  Dancing,  a  fpring  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the  fpring  is  from 
one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  differs  from  a  half  coupec , 
as,  in  the  latter,  the  body  always  bears  on  the  floor, 
either  on  one  foot  or  the  other  ;  whereas,  in  the  bound 
it  is  thrown  quite  from  the  floor. 

Bound -mafonry.  See  Masonry. 

Bound,  hide.  See  Hide -bound. 

Bound,  hoof.  See  Hoof -bound. 

Bound -bailiffs.  See  Bailiff. 

Bounds  of  an  cclipfe.  See  Eclipse. 

Bounds  of  lands.  See  Abuttals. 

BOUND  ARY -column.  See  Column. 

BOUNTY,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a  premium  paid  by  the 
government  to  the  exporters  of  certain  commodities,  on 
their  taking  oath,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  giving  bond,  not  to 
reland  the  lame  in  England. 

There  are  divers  bounties  fettled  by  adt  of  parliament,  as 
a  bounty  of  one  penny  per  ell  on  the  exportation  ot 
Britifh  fail-cloth ;  and  the  like  on  filk  ribbands  and 
fluffs,  on  filk  ftockings,  on  fifh  and  flelh,  on  gold  and 
lilver  lace  of  Britifh.  manufadlure ;  and  on  feveral  fpecies 
of  corn,  when  not  exceeding  certain  prices,  at  the  port 
of  exportation. 

Bounty,  Otteen  Anne's ,  for  augmenting  poor  livings  under 
50/.  per  annum,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the  firft  fruits 
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an<J  tenths,  aft  ex  the  charges  and  penfions  payable  out 
of  the  fame  are  defrayed.  A  corporation  for  manage¬ 
ment  of.-ihe  fame  was  lettled,  Sic.  in  1704.  See  Aug¬ 
mentation, 

BOURDIN,  with  the  epithet  grand,  a  name  given  by  Bel- 
lonius  to  a  genus  of  univalve  lheft-fifti,  commonly  known 
among  authors  by  the  name  of  auris  marina.  See  E  ar- 

Jhell. 

BOURDONNE',  in  Heraldry ,  is  underftood  of  a  crofs, 
whofe  extremities  are  turned  round  like  the  ends  of  a 
pilgrim’s  ftalF;  more  frequently  called  pommete ,  glo¬ 
bulus. 

BOUGER  -meftres.  See  Burg  her -majlers. 

BOURGlftGNOTTE,  a  defenfive  weapon  wherewith  to 
cover  the  head  ;  being  a  kind  of  calk,  open  before,  and 
proof  againft  either  pike  or  mulket:  its  name  arofe  from 
the  Bourguignons ,  who  fir  ft  introduced  it. 

BOURIGNdNIST-S,  a  name  given  the  followers  of  An¬ 
toinette  Bourignon,  who  fet  up  a  kind  of  quietism  in 
the  Low  Countries  ;  pretending  to  be  guided  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  revelation. 

BOURREE.  See  Boree. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  in  Literature ,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  ancient  method  of  writing  among  the  Greeks, 
wherein  the  lines  were  continued  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  like  the  furrows  in  ploughing. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  [}*(,  bullock ,  and  rpepey  I 
turn. 

Paufanius  mentions  feveral  ancient  inferiptions  written  in 
this  manner  :  the  laws  of  Solon  are  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  thus  w'ritten  ;  which,  as  the  author  laft  cited  ex¬ 
plains  it,  is  when  the  fecond  line  is  turned  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  former,  thus  : 

EK  AIOI  AP 

„  _  voztazjx 

Potter.  Arch.  Graec.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  tom.  i. 

BOUTADE,  in  Mujic ,  an  irregular  flight  or  movement, 
without  art  or  ftudy. 

The  word  was  alfo  formerly  ufed  for  a  folo  on  the  viol  di 
gamboy  thus  called  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  extemporary. 
Richelet  ipeaks  of  a  dance  called  boutadc ,  invented  by 
the  famous  Bocan,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  fo  called 
from  the  brifk  humorous  manner  of  its  beginning;  but 
now  out  of  ufe. 

BOUTAEL,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  an  Eaft-Indjan  fifh 
of  the  lamprey  kind,  called  alfo  neegen  oogcny  and  by 
Mr.  Ray,  lampetra  Indica.  It  is  caught  in  lakes,  ponds, 
and'  other  ftanuing  waters,  and  is  a  very  wholefome  and 
well-tafted  fifh. 

Its  general  defeription  feems  to  make  it  rather  of  the 
viujlela  than  the  lampetra  kind  ;  but  if,  as  its  name  ex- 
prefFes,  it  has  feveral  apertures  for  the  gills,  its  Dutch 
name  fignifying  nine  eyes,  it  is  abfolutely  a  new  genus 
of  fifths. 

BOUT  ANT,  in  Architecture. — An  ^t-Boutant  is  an 
arch  or  buttrefs,  ferving  to  fuftain  a  vault ;  and  which  is 
itfelf  luftained  by  feme  ftrong  wall,  or  mallive  pile. 

"I  he  word  is  French,  and  comes  from  the  verb  boulety  to 
buty  or  abut. 

A  pillar  Boutant  is  a  large  chain,  pile  of  ftone,  made 
to  fupport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUT  £',  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  called  bonify  when 
his  legs  are  in  a  ftrait  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet ; 
fhort-jointed  horfes  are  mod  apt  to  be  boute. 

BOUTS  -rim  esy  a  popular  term  in  the  French  poetry;  fig¬ 
nifying  certain  rhymes ,  difpofed  in  order,  and  given  to  a 
poet,  together  with  a  fubjetSl,  to  be  filled  up  with  verfes 
ending  in  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame  order. 

The  invention  of  the  bouts-rimes  is  o  wing  to  one  Du  Lot, 
a  poet,  in  the  year  1649"  In  fixing  the  boutsy  it  is  ufual 
to  chufe  fitch  as  feem  the  remoteft,  and  have  the  leaf! 
connexion. 

Some  good  authors  fancy,  that  thefe  rhymes  are  of  all 
otners  the  eafieif,  that  they  aflift  the  invention,  and  fur- 
nifti  the  mod  new  thoughts  of  all  others.’  Sarrafin  has 
a  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-rimes. 

I  he  academy  of  Lanternifts  at  Eholoufe  have  contri¬ 
buted  towards  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts-rimez  ; 
by  propofing  each  year  a  fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up 
on  the  glories  of  the  grand  monarque :  the  victorious 
fonnet  to  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  medal.— An  inftance 
hereof  may  be  given  in  the  following  one,  filled  up  by 
P.  Commire. 


Tout  eft  grand  dans  le  roly  lafpedlfeul  defon  bufte 
Rend  nos  fet  s  ennemts  plus  Jreids  que  dcs  glaqons. 

Et  Guillaume  n  attend  que  le  terns  des  moilFons, 

Pour  Je  voir  foccomber  fous  un  bras  f  robufte.  * 

fu’ou  ne  nous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d’  Augufte  ; 

Louis' de .bjen  regner  lui  feroit  des  lemons  : 

Horace: en  vain  t'egale  aus  dieux  dans  fes  chanfons  : 

Mains  que  mon  her  os  il  etoit  fage  SA  jufte,  See. 

I, OU VIERA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  feme  to  a  final 


broad,  and  flat  frefti-water  fifh,  called  more  ufually  bu- 
bulca. 

BOW,  Arcusy  a  weapon  of  ofFence  made  of  wood,  horn, 
or  other  elaftic  matter,  which,  after  being  ftrongly  beat 
by  means  of  a  firing  fattened  to  its  two  ends,  in  return¬ 
ing  to  its  natural  ftate,  throws  out  an  arrow  with  great 
force. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  long-bow  ;  by  way  of  diftin&ion  from 
the  cro/s-bawy  or  arbalet. 

The  bow  is  the  mod  ancient,  and  the  mod  univerfal  of 
all  weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the 
mod  barbarous  and  remote  people,  and  who  had  the 
leaft  communicaion  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  firft  abolifhed  in 
France  under  Lewis  XI.  in  1581,  and  in  their  place  was 
introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  halbard,  pike, 
and  broad-fword. 

The  long-bow  was  formerly  in  great  vogue  in  England  ; 
mod  of  our  victories  in  France  were  acquired  by  it;  and 
many  laws  were  made  to  regulate  and  encourage  its  ufe. 
The  parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  complain  “  of  the 
“  difufe  of  the  long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-guard  and 
“  defence  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of 
“  its  enemies.”  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 

By  this  ad,  all  men,  under  fixty  years  of  age,  are  com¬ 
manded  to  exercife  fhooting  with  long-bowsy  and  to  have 
a  bow  and  arrows  always  ready.  Children  from  feven 
years  old  to  feventeen,  are  alfo  enjoined  to  be  bred  up 
in  fhooting.  Servants  were  not  excufed,  but  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  a  bow  by  their  mafters,  and  the  price  to  be 
deduCled  out  of  their  wages.  Aliens  were  forbid  the 
ufe  of  the  long-bowy  without  a  fpecial  licence  from  the 
king. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and  thofe 
praCtifed  therein,  archers,  or  bowmen. 

The  two  ends  or  extremities  of  a  bowy  to  which  the 
firing  is  fattened,  are  called  its  horns,  cornua. 

The  ftrength  of  a  bow  may  be  calculated  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  that  its  spring,  i.  e.  the  power  whereby  it  reflores 
itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition,  is  always  proportionate  to 
the  di  fiance  or  ipace  it  is  removed  therefrom. 

The  moft  barbarous  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric  of 
the  particular  things  which  they  have  the  greateft  necef- 
fity  for  in  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  Laplanders, 
who  fupport  themfelves  almoft  entirely  by  hunting,  have 
an  art  of  making  bows,  which  we,  in  thefe  improved 
parts  of  the  world,  have  never  arrived  at. 

,  Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  and  ftrong 
v/ood,  fhaved  down  to  the  fame  fize,  and  flatted  on  each, 
fide  ;  the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought  clofely 
and  evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means  of  a  glue 
made  of  the  fkins  of  pearch,  which  they  have  in  great 
plenty,  and  of  which  they  make  a  glue  fuperior  in 
ftrength  to  any  which  we  have. 

The  two  pieces,  when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will 
never  feparate,  and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to 
expel  the  arrow  than  it  could  poffibly  have  been  under 
the  fame  dimenfions,  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-tt ring,  called  vpiyuft^ 
was  made  of  horfes  hair,  and  thence  alfo  called  ; 

though  Homer’s  bow-fk rings,  are  frequently  made  of  hides 
cut  into  fmall  thongs  ;  whence,  ro^a  fiosia.  The  upper- 
moft  part  of  the  bow  to  which  the  firing  was  fattened, 
was  called  *opwv«,  being  commonly  made  of  gold,  and 
the  laft  thing  towards  finifhing  the  bow.  The  Grecian 
bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold  or  filver  j 
whence  we  have  mention  of  aurei  arcus  ;  and  Apollo  is 
called  Apyvp oto£o(.  But  the  matter  of  which  they  were 
ordinarily  compofed  feems  to  have  been  wood  ;  though 
they  were  anciently,  Scythian  like,  made  of  horn,  as 
appears  from  that  of  Pandarus  in  Homer.  Iliad,  f.  v. 
105.  Potter.  Arch.  Grace,  tom.  ii.  cap.  4. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bowsy  different  in  ftru£ture  and 
manner  of  ufe,  viz.  1.  The  common  or  long-^cw  among 
us,  bell  made  of  Spanifh  or  Englifh  yew,  fometimes  of 
withen  or  elm,  which  is  inferior  to  the  former ;  the 
fhaft  is  made  of  birch  or  brazil,  with  grey  or  white  fea¬ 
thers.  2.  The  crofs -bow,  chiefly  ufed  when,  through 
any  imbecility  of  the  arm  or  back,  the  former  cannot 
be  managed. 

I  he  invention  of  the  bow  is  ufually  aferibed  to  Apollo, 
and  was  firft  communicated  to  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Crete,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  mortals, 
who  underftood  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows.  And  hence 
even  in  latter  ages,  the  Cretan  bows  were  famous,  jfed 
preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others.  Some,  however 
rather  chufe  to  honour  Perfes,  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  with 
the  invention  of  the  bow ;  while  others  aferibe  it  to 
Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  progenitor  to  the  Scythians, 
who  were  excellent  at  this  art,  and  by  many  reputed  the 
firft  mafters  of  it.  From  them  it  was  derived  to  the 
Grecians,  feme  of  whofe  ancient  nobility  were  i nftr udlcd 
by  the  Scythians  in  the  ufe  of  the  bswy  which  in  thofe 
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days  palled  for  a  mod  princely  education.  It  was  firft  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Roman  army,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war. 
Potter  Arch.  Grxc.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  Aguin.  Lex. 
Milit.  tom.  ii.  p.  260. 

The  Indians  Hill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofitory  of 
the  Royal  Society,  we  fee  a  Weft  Indian  bow  two  yards 

*  lonS* 

The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation,  which 
diftinguifhed  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and  other  nations ; 
being  fo  great  as  to  form  an  half-moon,  or  femi-circle : 
whence  the  Ihepherd  in  Athenaeus,  being  to  defcribe  the 
letters  in  Thefeus’s  name,  and  exprefting  each  of  them  by 
fome  appofite  refemblance,  compares  the  third  to  the  Scy¬ 
thian  bow ;  meaning  not  the  modern  character  2,  but  the 
ancient  C,  which  is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place 
in  0HCEVC. 

Bow,  crofs,  is  alfo  called  arbalet  ;  which  word  is  derived 
from  arbalfla ,  i.  e.  arcubalfia ,  a  bow  with  a  fling. 

The  arbalet  confifts  of  a  fteel-bow,  let  in  a  lhaft  of  wood, 
furnilhed  with  a  firing  and  a  trigger;  and  is  bent  with  a 
piece  of  iron  fitted  for  that  purpofe. — It  l'erves  to  throw 
bullets,  large  arrows,  darts,  &c. 

The  ancients  had  large  machines  ufed  for  throwing  many 
arrows  at  once,  called  arbalet s,  or  ballista:. 

Bow,  in  Muflc ,  denotes  a  machine  that  ferves  to  play,  or  give 
the  found  to  viols,  violins,  and  ocher  inftruments 
of  that  kind,  by  drawing  it  gently  over  the  firings 
thereof. 

The  bow  confifts  of  three  parts ;  the  firft  is  the  flick,  or 
wood,  to  which  the  hair  is  faftened ;  the  fecond  is  com- 
pofed  of  about  eighty  or  an  hundred  horfe -hairs,  or  fila¬ 
ments  of  filk ;  the  third  is  the  nut,  a  fort  of  half-wheel, 
which  ferves  to  keep  the  hairs  in  the  due  degree  of 
tenfion. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
bows  of  hair  :  in  lieu  of  thefe  they  ftruck  their  inftruments 
with  a  plectrum  ;  over  which  our  bows  have  great  advan¬ 
tage,  for  giving  long  and  fhort  founds,  and  other  modifica¬ 
tions,  which  a  pledtrum  cannot  produce. 

Bow,  in  Trade  and  Manufactures,  denotes  a  flexible  inftru- 
ment  confifting  of  a  piece  of  fteel  or  iron,  to  the  two  ends 
of  which  is  faftened  a  cat  gut,  ufed  by  fmiths,  watch-ma¬ 
kers,  and  other  artificers,  for  the  piercing  and  turning  of 
divers  forts  of  works. 

This  is  more  peculiarly  called  a  drill-Aotu. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  made  of  wood,  whalebone,  and  the 
like. 

Operators  in  mofaic  have  a  fort  of  bow  made  of  a  piece  of 
elaftic  wood,  with  a  brafs  wire  faftened  to  the  ends  of  it 
which  ferves  to  faw  hard  and  precious  ftones.  Letter- 
cafters  have  alfo  a  bow  wherewith  to  keep  the  matrix  even. 
See  Founder y. 

Bow,  among  Builders ,  denotes  a  beam  of  wood,  or  brafs,  with 
three  long  fcrews,  that  govern  or  diredl  a  lath  of  wood  or 
fteel  to  any  arch ;  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of 
Ihips,  and  projections  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  re- 
cjuifite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  formerly  ufed  at  fea 
for  taking  the  fun’s  altitude ;  confifting  of  a  large  arch  of 
90  degrees  graduated,  three  vanes,  a  Ihank  or  ftaff,  a  Ihade- 
vane,  a  fight-vane,  and  an  horizon-vane. — But  it  is  now 
out  of  ufe.  * 

Bow -bearer,  an  under-officer  of  theforeft,  who  is  to  obferve 
and  take  notice  of  all  manner  of  trefpafs  againft  vert  or  ve- 
nifon ;  and  to  attach,  or  caufe  to  be  attached,  the  offenders, 
in  the  next  court  of  attachment. 

Bow -cap,  among  Botanifls,  one  of  the  forms  or  pofitions  of 
the  leaves  of  flowers,  wherein  the  leaves  are  laidfome- 
what  converfely  over  each  other,  but  not  plaited. 

Reyw-compafs.  See  Compass. 

Bo vt-dyc,  a  new  kind  of  fcarlet-red,  fuperior  to  madder;  but 
inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet-grain,  for  fixednefs  and  duration. 
It  Was  brought  into  England,  and  firft  praclifed  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kephler,  a  Dutchman,  in 
the  year  1643. 

Bow  of  the  gills,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  Ichthyologies,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  convex  part  of  each  gill,  each  being  along  femi- 
circle,  terminated  by  many  lamince ,  which  form  what  is 
called  the  leaf. 

Bow  -grace,  in  the  Sea-Language ,  a  frame  or  compofition  of 
old  ropes,  or  j  unks  of  cables,  ufed  to  be  laid  out  at  the  bows. 
Items,  and  fides  of  Ihips  to  preferve  them  from  great  flakes 
of  ice,  chiefly  when  they  fail  in  high  north  or  fouth  lati¬ 
tudes. 

Bow-nrt,  or  wheel ,  an  engine  for  catching  filh,  chiefly 
lobfters  and  craw-filh,  made  of  two  round  wicker-baf- 
kets,  pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thruft  into  the 
other ;  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim,  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  fomewhat  bent  inwards.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  catch¬ 
ing  fparrows. 

Bow,  rain.  See  Rainbow. 

BfWS  of  a  faddle ,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  archwife, 
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to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe ’s  back,  to  give  the  fad¬ 
dle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow,  which  iuftains  the  pommel,  iscompofed  of 
the  v  ithers,  the  breasts,  the  points  or  toes,  and  the 
CORKING. 

The  hind -bow  bears  the  troussequin,  or  quilted  roll. 
The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  that  is,  with  bulls  piz- 
zles  beaten  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows,  to  make  them 
ftronger.  T.  hey  arc  like  wife  ftrengthened  with  bands  of 
iron,  to  keep  them  tight.  It  is  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
bows  that  the  faddle-ftraps  are  nailed;  the  ufe  of  which  is 
to  make  fall  the  girths. 

Bow  of  a  Jhip,  is  the  rounding  part  of  a  fliip’s  fide  forward, 
or  that  part  of  her  which  is  broadell  before  :  it  begins  at  the 
place  where  the  planks  arch  inwards,  and  comparing  about 
towards  the  Hem,  ends  where  they  clofe  at  the  ftem  or 
prow. 

If  a  fh ip  has  a  bioad  round  bow,  they  call  it  a  bold  or  bluff 
bow,  if  fhe  has  a  narrow  thin fjow,  they  lay  file  has  a  lean, 
bow. 

Fhe  proportioning  of  the  boiv  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  failing  of  the  Ibip  ;  it  being  this  part  that  firft  breaks  off 
the  fea,  and  on  which  is,  in  a  manner,  all  the  bearing  of  the 
fh:p.  If  the  bow  be  too  broad,  the  veffel  will  not  make  her 
way  eafily  through  the  water,  but  carry  a  great  load  of  dead 
water  before  her ;  and  if  it  be  too  lean  or  thin,  fhe  will 
pitch  or  beat  much  into  a  hollow  fea,  for  want  of  breadth 
to  bear  her  up. 

Bouguer  obferves,  that  a  bow  which  meets  with  the  lead 
refiftanceand  in  adiredland  oblique  courle,  has  alfo  the  addi¬ 
tional  property  of  driving  the  leaft  to  leeward.  Traite  du 
Navire. 

The  piece  of  ordnance  that  lies  in  this  place  is  alfo  called 
the  bow-piece ;  and  the  anchors  that  hang  there,  are  call¬ 
ed  her  great  and  little  bower. 

Bow,  on  the,  in  the  Sea  Language,  denotes  an  arch  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  comprehended  between  lome  diftant  objedt,  and  that 
point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-head,  and  to  which 
the  fhip’s  ftem  is  directed. 

Bow-sprit,  or  Bolt-sprit,  a  kind  of  maft  in  a  veffel, 
Handing  foremoft  on  the  prow,  and  projecting  flopeways 
over  the  ftem :  its  lower  end  is  faftened  to  the  partners  of 
the  fore-maft,  and  farther  fupported  by  the  fore-Hay :  it 
ferves  to  carry  the  fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and  jack-ftaff.— 
Vide  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  1.  n.  124.  fig.  2.  n.  16. 

The  bow-fprit  fhould  be  two- thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
mam-mall,  and  its  thicknefs  equal  to  the  mizen-maft : 
when  it  is  twelve  fathoms  five  foot  long,  its  yard  mull  be 
eight  fathoms  two  foot  long ;  and  the  top-maft  of  the  bow- 
fprit,  three  fathoms  one  foot. 

To  the  bolt-Jprit  are  faftened  all  the  flays  belonging  to  the 
fore-maft,  fore- top-maft,  and  fore-top-gallant,  &c.  with 
their  bow-lines  and  jacks,  befides  the  riggings  which  belongs 
to  its  own  fails. 

If  a  fhip  fpends  her  bolt-Jprit,  or,  as  the  term  is,  if  the  bolt- 
flprit  drop  by  the  board,  the  fore-maft  will  quickly  follow,  if 
it  be  a  rough  fea,  elpecially  in  failing  by  a  wind. 

Bow -flaves.  See  Garbling  of  Bow-flavcs. 

Bow-/aiv.  See  Saw. 

BO  WELLING,  exenteratio ,  the  a£l  of  pulling  out  the  intrails 
of  an  animal. 

Bowelling  makes  part  of  the  progrefs  of  embalming. 
Bowelling  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  punifbment  of  traitors  in 
England,  who  are  to  have  their  bowels  ripped  open,  torn 
forth,  and  burnt  before  them.  Fraction/, fufpendio,  decol¬ 
lation/,  exenteration/,  &  quaterizationi  adjud/cavit . 
Knyght.  fub  Edw.  II.  in  the  fentence  of  Hugh  Spencer. 
BOWER.  See  Anchor. 

Bower,  in  Gardening,  afhadyplace,  under  covert  of  trees  or 
branches  interwoven. 

A  bozver  differs  from  an  arbour,  in  that  the  latter  is  always 
built  long  and  arched,  but  a  bower  either  round  or  fquare 
at  the  bottom,  and  made  with  a  fort  of  dome  or  deling  at 
die  top. 

Bower,  Lady's,  in  Botany.  See  Virgin’s  Bower. 
BOWET,  or  Bowess,  among  Falconers ,  denotes  a  young 
hawk  when  (he  draws  things  out  of  her  neft,  and  covets  to 
clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWGE  of  court.  See  Bouche  of  Court. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a  ball  of  wood  for  the  ufe  of  bo  WLIN»G ; 

or  a  veffel  of  capacity  for  holding  liquors. 

B  owt-wajfel.  SeeWASSEL -Bowl. 

BQWLDER^otfAf,  a  Ipecics  of  fmall  ftones,  of  an  indeter¬ 
minate  texture  and  figure,  generally  roundifh,, found  on  the 
ihores  of  the  fea  and  banks  of  rivers. 

Bowlders,  or  bowlder-ff  ones,  are  only  lumps  and  fragments 
of  ftones  or  marble,  broken  from  the  adjacent  clift's,  and 
rounded  by  being  bowled,  and  tumbling  to  and  again  by  the 
adlion  of  the  water  ;  wheilce  the  name  bowlder-i\ ones,  as 
being  formed  by  an  adlion  like  that  of  a  bowl,  and  theieby 
reduced  to  the  fhape  of  one. 

Neither  fhe  bowlders  nor  rubbk-ftones,  are  ever  inverted 
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with  an  exterior  ftrong  cruft  or  fkin :  it  is  plain  from  the 
manner  of  their  formation  they  cannot.  This  is  one  mark 
by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  flints,  pebbles,  or  the 
other  native  nodules,  which  were  formed  before  the  fubfid- 
ine;  of  the  matter  of  the  flrata ,  and  are  always  covered 
with  l'uch  a  cruft  or  llcin,  unlefs  it  has  been  worn 
off. 

BOWLING,  or  Bow-^line,  in  Sea  Language,  a  rope  faften- 
ed  to  the  middle  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the 
fquare  fails  ofafhip,  ferving  to  make  the  fail  (land  fharper 
or  clofer  by  a  wind. 

The  bow-line  is  faftened  by  two,  three,  or  four  ropes,  called 
bridles,  like  a  crow’s  foot,  to  as  many  parts  of  the  fail ; 
only  the  mizen -bow-line  is  faftened  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  yard. 

The  bow-line  belongs  to  all  fails,  except  the  fprit-fa.il,  and 
fprit-top-fail ;  where  it  is  omitted  for  want  of  room  to 
hale  it  forwards  by ;  and  thence  it  is,  that  thofe  fails  cannot 
be  ufed  clofe  by  a  wind. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  the  bow-line ,  which  is  the  reafon  they  always  failed  be¬ 
fore  the  wind. 

By  means  of  this  rope,  a  fail  may  be  drawn  away,  and 
the  wind,  when  received  Tideways,  prevented  from 
fwelling  it  too  much,  which  would  hinder  the  fhip’s  run 
iilftead  of  forwarding  it:  it  alfo  ferves  to  hinder  the  wind 
from  efcaping  or  blowing  by  on  the  lidc  they  are  drawn 
on. 

The  phrafes  peculiar  to  this  rope  are  ;  Jloarp  the  bow-line ; 
i.  e.  hale  it  taught,  or  pull  it  hard  ;  hale  up  the  bow- line, 
i.  e.  pull  it  harder  forward  on;  check ,  cafe,  or  run  up  the 
bow-line-,  i.  e.  let  it  be  more  flack. 

Bow-line -bridles^  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow-line  is 
faftened  to  die  leech  of  the  fail. 

Bow-line-, List,  denotes  a  knot  that  will  not  flip,  by  which 
the  bow-line-bridle  is  faftened  to  the  crengles. 

Bowling,  among  Gamejlers,  the  act  or  art  of  throwing 
bowls. 

Bowling,  among  us,  is  chiefly  the  name  of  a  game  or  exer- 
cife,  pracftiled  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and  bowling- 
greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling-alleys. 

The  (kill  of  bowling  depends  much  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitable  to  it :  for 
clofe  alleys  the  flat  bowl  ;  for  green  fvvards  plain  and  level, 
the  bowl  as  round  as  a  ball  is  preferred. 

The  terms  ufed  in  bowling,  are,  to  bowl  wide,  which  is 
when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  ftrong  enough ; 
narrow,  when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much ;  finely 
bowled,  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen,  and  the  bowl 
paftesnear  the  block,  even  though  it  goes  much  beyond  it; 
howling  through,  or  a  yard  over ,  is  done  in  order  to  move 
the  block:  an  over-bowl,  that  which  goes  beyond  it;  a 
bowl  laid  at  hand,  is  that  put  down  within  the  gamefter’s 
reach,  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  next  bowler,  and  hinder 
his  having  the  advantage  of  the  beft  ground ;  bowling  at 
length,  neither  bowling  through  nor  fhort ;  a  dead  length , 
a  juft  or  exaCl  one  ;  throwing  or  flinging,  is  difeharging  a 
bowl  with  a  ftrength  purpofely  too  great  for  a  length, 
in  order  to  carry  off  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl; 
bowl-room ,  or  miffing-wood ,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free  paf- 
fage,  without  finking  on  any  other;  get  ofi',  is  when  a 
bowl  being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wider  ;  bowl  befi  at 
block,  that  neareft  the  block  ;  drawing  a  caji  or  bowl,  is  to 
win  it  by  bowling  nearer,  without  ftirring  either  the  bowl 
or  block  ;  a  bowl  is  •  faid  to  rub,  when  it  meets  with 
fome  obftacle  in  the  ground  which  retards  its  motion,  and 
weakens  its  force;  it  is  gone,  when  far  beyond  the  block. 
Block  fignifies  a  little  bowl  laid  for  a  mark,  alfo  called  a 
JACK. 

Mark,  is  a  proper  bowling  diflance,  not  under  fo  many 
yards  ;  and  being  at  lead:  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of 
the  green. 

Ground,  a  bag  or  handkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a 
bowl  is  to  go. 

Lead,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block,  and  bowling 
firft. 

Ca/1,  is  one  beft  bowl  at  an  end. 

End,  a  hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  arc  out. 

Th egamc,  or  up,  is  five  calls,  or  beft  bowls. 
OWLING-^rm;,  in  Gardening,  a  kind  of  parterre  in  a  grove, 
laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently  mowed,  laid 
out  in  compartment  of  divers  figures,  with  dwarf-trees,  and 
other  decorations. 

Bowling-greens  are  ofEnglifh  origin,  but  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  them  only  for 
ornament;  being  unacquainted  with,  or  not  fancying  the 
exercife,  on  account  of  which  they  were  firft  made  in 
England. 

BOWSE,  a  fea-term,  dignifying  as  much  as  hale,  or  pull  to¬ 
gether.  --  ^ 

Thus,  haling  upon  a  tack  is  called  bowfing  upon  a  tack ; 
and  when  they  would  have  the  men  all  pull  together,  they 
cry,  bowfe  azvay. 
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Bowfe  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  gunners  when  they  hale  upon 
their  tackles,  to  thruft  a  piece  out  of  a  port ;  in  which 
cafe  they  cry,  bowfe  boa,  i.  e.  pull  more  upon  the  tackle  ; 
alfo  when  there  is  occafioii  to  pull  more  on  the  tackle 
than  otherwife,  they  fay,  bowfe  upon  the  tackle. 

BOWYERS,  artificers  whofe  bufmeis  is  to  make  bows. 

In  which  fenfe,  bowyers  ftand  diftinguifhed  from  fletchers 
who  made  arrows. 

The  bowyers  company  was  incorporated  in  1620,  and  con- 
fifts  of  a  mailer,  two  wardens,  twelve  afliftants,  and 
thirty  on  the  livery. 

BOX,  Buxus ,  in  Botany,  th 0  box-tree  -,  a  genus  of  the  rno- 
noccia  tetrandria  clufs  of  plants,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe.  It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant ;  the  male  flowers  having  a  three-leaved,  and  the 
female,  a  four-leaved  empalement.  The  male  flowers 
have  two,  and  the  female  three,  concave  petals*  The 
male  flowers  have  four  upright  ftamina,  with  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  germen,  but  no  ftyle  or  ftigma  ;  the  female 
flowers  have  a  roundifh,  blunt,  three-cornered  germen 
The  empalement  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule, 
ftiapcd  like  an  inverted  pottage-pot,  opening  in  three 
cells,  each  having  two  oblong  feeds.  There  are  three 
ipecies  ;  the  box-tree  with  oval  leaves,  the  narrow-leaved 
box ,  and  the  dwarf,  or  Dutch  box. 

The  two  firft  forts  has  been  frequently  raifed  from 
feeds,  and  conftantly  produced  plants  of  the  fame  kinds 
with  thofe  from  which  the  feeds  were  taken.  The 
dwarf  box  will  never  rife  to  confiderable  height  with 
any  culture  ;  nor  has  it  been  fee  11  to  flower,  where  the 
plants  have  been  encouraged  to  grow  many  years  in  the 
greateft  luxuriancy. 

The  feafons  for  planting  this  are  the  autumn,  and  very 
early  in  the  fpring.  And  the  beft  ipccies  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  the  Dwarf  Dutch  box.  The  edgings  of  box  arc 
now  only  planted  on  the  fides  of  borders  next  walls,  and 
not  as  was  fometimes  fince  the  fafhion,  all  round  bor¬ 
ders  or  fruit-beds,  in  the  middle  of  gardens,  unlefs  thev 
have  a  gravel -walk  bet  wen  them,  in  which  cafe  it  ferves 
to  keep  the  earth  of  the  borders  from  wafhing  down  on 
the  walks  in  hard  rains,  and  fouling  the  gravel. 

In  the  laft  age,  it  was  alfo  a  very  common  praclife  to 
plant  borders,  or  edgings,  of  aromatic  herbs,  as  thyme, 
favory,  hvftop,  lavender,  and  the  like;  but  thefe  are  all 
apt  to  grow  woody,  and  to  be  in  part,  or  wholly,  dc- 
ftroyed  in  hard  winters.  Daifies,  thrift,  or  fea-july- 
flower,  and  chamomile,  are  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  this 
purpofe ;  but  they  require  yearly  tranlplanting,  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  die  they  grow  out  of  form  ;  and 
thefe  are  alfo  fubject  to  perfth  in  very  hard  feafons. 

Box  is  cultivated  for  the  ornament  of  gardens,  chiefly 
for  hedges  and  borders,  the  fmallncfs  of  its  leaf  making 
it  cut  very  clofe  and  even.  Its  wood  is  yellow,  hard, 
clofe,  even,  very  heavy,  and  eafily  taking  a  polifti : 
whence  its  ufe  in  making  mufical  inftruments,  combs, 
fpoons,  tooth-pick-cafes,  and  other  Tunbridge  ware.  It 
does  not  fwim  in  water,  nor  is  it  liable  to  rot  or  to  be 
worm  eaten  ;  whence  its  ufes  for  the  axle-trees- of  wheels. 
It  yields  a  chemical  oil  and  fpirit  by  diftillation,  of  fome 
ufe  in  medicine,  and  its  decoCtion  is  by  fome  held  equal 
in  virtue  to  guaiacum. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  box-tree  was  confecrated  to  Cy- 
bele,  bccaufe  flutes  were  then  made  of  its  wood,  as  is 
done  to  this  day.  Pitifcus  imagines  it  was  alfo  facred  to 
Bacchus,  from  a  paflage  in  Statius,  Cum  Bacchia  mugit 
buxus-,  but  without  much  foundation,  the  word  buxus 
here  only  denoting  flutes,  as  being  the  matter  they  were 
ufually  made  of ;  not  that  the  tree  was  confecrated  to 
Bacchus. 

The  honourable  Daines  Barrington  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  not  indigenous  in  Great  Britain.  See  his  paper  on 
this  fubjeft,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lix.  N?  5.  an.  1769. 

Box-frw,  J'and,  Hura,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  moncccia 
adelphia  clafs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant;  the  male 
flowers  have  no  petals,  but  a  column  of  ftamina,  which 
are  joined  at  bottom  into  a  cylinder.  The  female  flowers 
have  a  fwelling  empalement  of  one  leaf,  with  one  tu- 
bulous  petal ;  the  roundifh  germen  is  fituated  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  empalement,  which  after  becomes  an 
orbicular  ligneous  fruit,  deprefled  at  top  and  bottom, 
having  twelve  deep  furrows,  with  fo  many  cells,  which 
open  at  the  top  with  an  elafticity,  each  containing  one 
round  flat  feed.  We  know  but  one  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant,  if  it  remains  on  until  it  be  fully 
ripe,  will  burft  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  an  explofion 
like  the  report  of  a  piftol ;  by  which  the  feeds  are  call 
round  to  a  confiderable  diftance ;  thele  feeds,  when  green, 
vomit  and  purge,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  akin 
to  the  nux  vomica. 

This  fruit  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wcft'Indies  cut 
open  on  the  fide  where  the  footftalk  grew,  and  the  feed 
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'carefully  taken  out ;  the  fhell  is  ufed  as  a  ftandifh  to  con¬ 
tain  fantl  for  writing,  which  gave  occafion  for  the  name 
of  Jand-box  tree. 

As  this  plant  has  ample  leaves,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  it  makes  an  ageeable  variety  among  other 
tender  exotic  plants  in  the  dove  ;  for  where  they  are  kept 
warm,  and  duly  refrefhed  with  water,  they  retain  their 
leaves  all  the  year  in  verdure.  Miller. 

Bo x-trce,  African,  Myrjinc ,  a  genus  of  the  pcntandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  has  five  pe¬ 
tals  ;  the  filaments  are  joined  to  the  top  of  the  petals ; 
and  the  capfule  is  muricated,  and  contains  five  cells,  with 
a  fingle  feed  in  eachi 

Box  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  cafe  for  holding  things  ;  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  a  falve-^av,  pyxis  un- 
guentaria ,  that  ufed  by  furgeons  to  carry  with  them. 

Box  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  meafure,  though 
variable  according  to  the  commodity.  Thus  the  box  of 
quickfilver  contains  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  ; 
of  prunellas,  about  fourteen  hundred  ;  of  rings  for  keys, 
two  grofs,  &c. 

Box,  coach ,  a  place  under  the  coachman’s  feat,  wherein  he 
puts  what  may  be  wanted  for  the  fervice  of  the  coach  or 
horfes. 

Box,  dice ,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within,  where¬ 
in  the  dice  are  fhaken  and  thrown. 

Thisanfwers  to  what  the  Romans  called  frit  Ulus;  whence 
crepitantcs  fritilli,  and,  in  Seneca,  nefonantc  fritillo.  The 
fame  author  alfo  ufes  concutcrc  fritillum ,  figuratively  for 
playing. 

Befides  the  fritillus ,  the  Romans,  for  greater  fecunty, 
had  another  kind  of  dice-box ,  called  pyrgus ,  and  fome¬ 
times  turricula.  It  was  placed  immoveable  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  being  perforated  or  open  at  both  ends,  and 
channelled  alfo  within  :  over  the  top  was  put  a  kind  of 
funnel,  into  which  the  dice  were  cad  out  of  the  fritillus ; 
whence  defending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the 
table ;  by  which  all  pra&ifing  on  them  with  the  fingers 
was  effedually  prevented.  For  want  of  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  our  (harpers  have  opportunities  of  playing 
divers  tricks  with  the  box ,  as  palming,  topping,  dab¬ 
bing.  Hyde.  Hid.  Nerdilud.  §  5.  p.  27,  28. 

Box-iron,  a  kind  a  cafe  wherein  the  heaters  are  enclofed 
for  ironing  linen. 

B ox-money,  at  Hazard ,  is  that  which  is  paid  the  box-keeper, 
or  him  who  furnifhes  the  box  and  dice.  Betters  have  the 
advantage  over  callers,  as  they  have  no  box- money  to  pay, 
which  at  long  run  would  beggar  the  moll  fortunate 
player.  Hence  fome  gamefters  will  never  call,  to  fave 
the  expence  of  /;o^-money. 

Box  of  a  plough ,  a  name  by  which  the  farmers  call  that 
crols-piece  in  the  head  of  the  plough,  through  which 
the  fpindle  of  the  two  wheels  paffes,  and  to  which  are 
faflened  the  two  crow-llaves,  ferving,  by  their  holes,  to 
regulate  the  height  of  the  beam,  the  tow-chain  below, 
the  Hake  which  iupports  the  bridle-chain  above,  and  the 
gallows  behind,  into  which  are  fixed  the  wilds  with  the 
crooks  of  iron,  for  the  drawing  the  whole  plough  along. 
This  part  of  the  plough  is  placed  crofs-wife  with  the 
beam,  and  Hands  much  below  it,  and  not  far  (rom  the 
ground. 

Box,  firong,  a  coffer  of  iron,  or  of  thick  wood,  fecuied 
with  iron  plates,  and  a  lock  with  feveral  bolts,  difficult 
either  to  be  opened  or  forced ;  chiefly  ufed  for  putting 
money  in. 

Box,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a  fmall 
fifli  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  ufually  known 
by  the  name  of  loops,  from  the  largenefs  of  its  eyes. 

Box  and  needle,  in  Navigation ,  is  the  fame  with  the  compass. 
Box  of  a  1 watch ,  the  outer  cafe  or  cover. 

Box  of  a  wheel ,  the  aperture  wherein  the  axis  turns. 

B  ox-galls.  See  Galls  of  the  box. 

Box-puceron.  See  Grub  of  the  box. 

Box-thorn ,  in  Botany.  See  Box  T  horn  and  Lycium. 
Box-hauling ,  in  Sea  Language ,  a  particular  method  of  veer- 
in^  a  (hip,  when  the  (well  of  the  fea  renders  tacking  im- 
pradlicable.  It  is  performed  by  putting  the  helm  a-lee, 
to  throw  the  head  up  to  windward,  wnen  by  the  adlion 
of  the  waves  on  the  weather-bow,  it  falls  off  or  turns  to 
leeward ;  the  after-fails  are  at  this  time  diminifhed,  that 
they  may  not  prevent  the  (hip  from  turning  :  but  they 
are  again  extended  as  foon  as  the  (hip,  in  veering,  brings 
the  wind  on  the  oppolite  quarter,  in  order  to  allift  her 
motion  of  wheeling.  See  Veering. 

Boxes  in  a  play-houfe,  are  little  apartments  behind  and 
alide  of  the  pit.  We  lay,  the  (coot-boxes,  the  (lage- 
boxes ,  See. 

BOXERS,  a  kind  of  athletes,  who  combat  or  contend  for 
vidtory  with  their  fills. 

Boxers  amount  to  the  fame  with  ivhat,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  were  called  pugiles 

The  (Irange  disfigurements  thefe  boxers  underwent  were 
fuch,  that  frequently  they  could  not  be  known,  and  ren- 
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dered  them  the  objedt  of  many  railleries.  In  the  Gfeek 
anthology,  there  are  four  epigrams^  of  the  poet  Lucilius; 
and  one  of  Lucian,  wherein  their  disfigurements  are 
pleafantly  enough  expofed.  Anthol.  Grsec.  lib.  ii;  Ep» 

1,  2,  3,  10,  14.  '  ■  ‘  • 

BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with  the  fids;  either 
naked,  or  with  a  (lone  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in  therm 
In  which  fenfe,  boxing  coincides  with  the  pugillatus  of  the 
Romans;  and  what,  on  our  amphitheatres,  is  fometimes 
called  trial  of  manhood. 

When  the  champions  had  Npaipai,  or  balls,  whether  of 
lead  or  (lone,  it  was  properly  denominated  <ripx.ipopa.yj*i 
Potter.  Arch.  Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  vol.  i. 

The  ancient  boxing  differed  from  the  pugna  ceefluum ,  in 
which  the  combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  their  hands, 
and  balls  to  offend  their  antagonids  ;  though  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  fighting  with  the 
ceeftus  ranked  as  a  part  of  the  bufmels  of  pugiles. 

We  may  di(lingu|(h  three  fpecies  of  boxing ;  viz.  where 
both  the  head  and  hands  were  naked ;  where  the  hands 
were  armed  and  the  head  naked  ;  and  where  the  head 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  called  amphotides,  and 
the  hands  alfo  furnifhed  with  the  cesfius.  * 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in  the 
heroic  times,  before  the  invention  of  iron  or  weapons. 
Thofe  who  prepared  themfelves  for  it,  ufed  all  the  means 
that  could  he  contrived  to  render  themfelves  fat  and  fle(hy, 
that  they  might  be  better  able  to  endure  blows  :  whence 
corpulent  men  or  women  wrere  ufually  called  pugiles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Terence  :  Siqua  ejl  habitior  paulo,  pugilem  cfje 
aiunt-.  M.  Burette  has  given  the  hiilory  of  the  ancient 
pugilate,  or  boxing,  with  great  exactnefs.  Mem.  Acad; 
Infcript.  tom.  iv.  p.  353,  Sic. 

Boxing,  among  Sailors,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  rehearfing  the 
feveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  proper  order. 

Boxing  likewife  denotes  an  operation  performed,  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  head  fails  aback,  in  order  to  receive  the  wind  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  furfaces,  that  the  (hip’s 
head  may  hereby  be  thrown  back  into  the  line  of  her 
courfe,  after  (he  "had  inclined  to  windward  of  it  by  neg- 
.  le£l  of  the  helmfman,  or  otherwife.  Falcon.  Mar.  Didt. 
Boxing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  tapping  of  a  tree,  to  make  it 
yield  its  juice.  See  Bleeding  and  Sap. 

The  boxing  of  maple  is  performed  by  making  a  hole  with 
an  ax  or  chide!  into  the  fide  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground  ;  out  of  it  flows  a  liquor  from  which 
sugar  is  made.  Phil.  Trail f.  NQ  364. 

BOXUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  common  misletoe. 

BOYAR,  or  BoiAR,a  term  ufed  fora  Ruffianlord,  or  grandee. 
According  to  Beeman,  boyars  are  what,  in  other  countries, 
are  called  the  upper  nobility :  he  adds,  that  the  czar  of 
Mufcovy,  in  his  diplomas,  names  ^ciyarsbefore  waywodes. 
BOYAU,  in  Fortification,  a  branch  of  the  trenches  ;  or  a 
line  or  cut,  which  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome 
fpot  of  ground ;  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  defence  of 
the  place,  that  it  may  not  be  enfiladed,  that  is,  that  the 
(hot  from  the  town  may  not  fcour  along  it. 

BOYER,  in  Navigation,  a  kind  of  blemidi  (loop,  or  fmall 
veflel  of  burden,  having  a  boltfprit,  a  callle  at  each  end, 
and  a  tall  mad ;  chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
and,  in  many  of  its  parts,  refembling  a  smack. 

The  boycr  has  a  double  bottom,  and  a  forked  mad,  that 
it  may  run  better  with  the  bowling-line,  without  driving. 
BOYES,  an  order  of  American  priefts,  or  magicians,  ufed 
by  the  favages  for  calling  up  their  gods,  either  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  thofe  who  have  done  them  any  injury,  or  to 
be  cured  of  fome  difeafe,  wherewith  they  are  infefted, 
or  to  drive  out  fome  devil. 

They  are  alfo  confulted  with  regard  to  the  event  of  their 
wars.  Each  boye  has  his  peculiar  duty  :  who  is  invoked 
by  certain,  forms  of  words,  fung  in  a  quaint  tone,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 

BOYEUPECANGA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  very  large 
ferpent,  diftingui(hed  by  this  name  on  account  of  certain 
prominences  on  its  back.  It  is  a  very  large  and  remark¬ 
ably  thick  ferpent,  and  of  very  fatal  poifon.  Ray. 
BOYLE’s  Le, '■lures,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  lcdlures, 
preached  annually,  let  on  foot  by  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  elq.  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his  will  in  1691  ; 
whofe  defign,  as  expreffed  by  the  indituor,  is,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Chridian  religion  againff  infidels,  with¬ 
out  defeendihg  to  any  controverfies  among  Chadians ; 
and  to  anfwer  new  difficulties,  fcruples,  Sic. 

For  the  fupport  of  this  ledlure,  he  affigned  the  rent  of 
his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane,  to  fome  learned  divine  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  elected  fora  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years,  by  the  late  archbidiop  1  ennifon,  an 
others.  But  the  fund  proving  precarious,  the  falary  was 
ill  paid  :  to  remedy  which  inconveniencies,  the  faid  arch- 
bilhop  procured  a  yearly  dipend  ot  50  pounds,  for  ^vcr> 
to  be  paid  quarterly  i  charged  on  a  farm  m  the  pari  1  of 
Brill,  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
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To  this  appointment  we  are  indebted  for  many  elabo¬ 
rate  defences  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

BOYLING.  See  Boiling  and  Ebullition. 

BOYUNA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  fpecies 
of  ferpcnt.  It  is  very  long  and  (lender,  and  all  over  of 
a  black  Colour.  It  has  exactly  the  findl  of  a  fox,  but 
fo  ftrong  that  no  body'  can  endue  to  be  near  it.  Ray. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  a  kind  of  Mo¬ 
therland  foldierv,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  little  better 
than  commiffioned  banditti ,  who  hired  themfelves  to  light 
for  any  that  could  pay  them  beft. 

The  word  is  varioufly  written  by  the  hiftortans  of  thofe 
days  ;  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabant,  which 
was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  1  hey  are  aifo 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Rou tiers,  Roiuriers ,  Rup- 
tarii,  Ruterarii ,  Coteraux,  St c.  Daniel.  Hilt,  de  la  Mil. 
Franc,  liv.  iii.  chap.  8, 

BRABE,  an  herb  mention  by  Oribafius  ;  the  defcrfption 
he  gives  of  which  is,  that  it  grows  a  cubit  high,  {hoot¬ 
ing  forth  branches  on  each  fide,  with  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  lepidium  in  lhape,  but  fofter  and  whiter,  and 
at  the  top  bearing  an  umbel  ol  flowers  like  tlfe  eider . 

BRABEJUM,  in  Botany,  African  almond,  a  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  monogynla  cla-fs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are 
thefe  :  the  flower  is  compol’cd  of  four  narrow  obtufe  pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  ereCt,  and  hath  four  {lender  ftamina  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  fmall  hairy  germen,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  an  oval,  hairy,  dry  berry,  endofmg  an  oval  nut. 
W e  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  nine  feet  high  ; 
but  in  its  native  foil,  it  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  growth : 
as  it  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  fo  we  cannot  expert  to  fee  it  grow  to  a  great  fize. 

BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  in  Antiquity ,  an  officer 
who  prefided  at  the  public  games,  and  decreed  the  prizes 
to  the  viCtors. 

The  word  is  formed  from  0pa£,Efcr,  prize  or  reward. 

The  Latins  called  him  defignator  and'  munerarius. 

The  generality  of  writers  confound  the  brabeutes  with  the 
agonotheta,  between  whom  there  however  appears 
to  have  been  this  difference,  that  the  former  prefided  at 
the  gymnic  combats,  the  latter  atthefacred  ones. 

BRACE,  in  Writing ,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  a  certain  crooked 
Broke  or  figure  of  a  pen,  made  at  the  end  of  two'  or 
more  lines  in  an  account,  which  exprefs  two  or  more  ar¬ 
ticles  charged  v/ith  one  and  the  fame  fum  at  the  end, 
which  is  ufually  placed  in  the  centre  ot  the  brace . 

Debts  due  to  me,  fome  of  which  are  goody  others  dubious. 

Good  Debts.  Bad  Debts . 

From  Mr.  James*  goo?  From  Mr.  John**  400  7 

From  Mr.  Peter*  200  J  ^  From  Mr.  NicoIas*500  J  J 

Brace  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple,  or  pair  ;  and  in 
this  fenfe  is  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  hearts  of 
game  ;  as  a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &e. — 'Ehey 
alfo  fay,  a  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Brace,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  framed! 
in  with  bevel-joints  ;  ferving  to  keep  the  building  from 
fwerving  either  way. 

When  a  brace  rs  framed  into  a  king-piece,  or  principal 
rafter,  it  is  called  fome  a  Jlrut. 

Brace,  Bracchio,  or  Brasse,  alfo  denotes  a  foreign 
long  meafure,  anfwering  to  our  fathom. 

Brace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  meafure  taken  from  the  length  of 
the  arm  when  extended ;  and  is  ufed  in  divers  cities  of 
Italy,  in  lieu  of  the  foot  or  yard.  Its  length  is  various  ; 
the  brace  of  Bergamo,  according  to  Scamozzi,  is  nine¬ 
teen  Paris  royal  inches,  and  a  half  ;  according  to  M. 
Petit,  fixteen  inches  two-fhirds  ;  the  brace  of  Bologna  is 
fourteen  inches;  that  of  Brefle,  feventeen  inches  feven 
lines  and  a  half,  according  to  Scamozzi ;  and  according 
to  M.  Petit,  feventeen  inches  five  lines  ;  the  Mantuan 
brace  is  feventeen  inches  four  lines;  that  of  Milan,  twenty- 
two  inches ;  thofe  of  Parma,  twenty  inches  one  third  ; 
of  Sienna,  twenty-one  inches  two  thirds  ;  of  Florence, 
twenty  inches  two  thirds,  according  to  Maggi  ;  twenty- 
one  inches  four  lines  and  a  half,  according  to  Lorini ; 
twenty-two  inches  two  thirds,  according  to  Scamozzi, 
and  twenty-one  inches  one  third,  according  to  Picart. 

BRACED,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed  in  {’peaking  of  chevronels 
which  are  intermingled.  He  bears  azure  a  chief  or, 
and  three  chevronels  braccdy  in  the  bafc  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  by  the  name  of  Fitz-Hugh. — See  Tab.  Herald, 
fig.  17. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  ufually  worn  lound  the  wrift. 
The  word  is  French,  bracelet ;  which  Menage  derives 
further  from  bracclctum ,  a  diminutive  of  braci/ey  a  word 
occurring  in  writers  of  the  Jultinian  age ;  all  formed 
from  the  Latin  brachium ,  arm. 

Bracelet  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  was  called  by  the 
ancients,  armilla,  brachialc,  occabus ;  in  the  middle  age, 
boga ,  bauga,  armifpatha. 
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Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  men  as  well  as  the  wo¬ 
men,  wore  bracelets  ;  but  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
never  wore  them  till  they  were  betrothed. 

Bracelets  were  at  firft  properly  military  ornaments  or  re¬ 
wards,  frequently  conferred  among  the  ancients,  by  ge¬ 
nerals  and  princes,  on  thofe  who  behaved  gallantly  in 
fight.  They  became  afterwards  arbitrary  decorations,  af- 
fumed  at  pleafure ;  and  are  l’ometimes  laid  to  have  been 
worn  for  health  as  well  as  ornament ;  and  particularly  as 
amulets,  to  break  the  force  of  charms  and  facinations. 
Among  the  Romans  we  meet  with  divers  ipeeies  and  de¬ 
nominations  of  bracelets  ;  as  the  brachialc,  which  covered 
the  whole  length  of  the  arm  ;  the  dextrale ,  or  dextt  oche- 
rium ,  only  the  wrilt,  and  that  only  of  the  right  arm; 
viria ,  or  viriola ,  peculiar  to  the  male  fere ;  fpinthcr ,  to  the 
women,  being  worn  on  the  left  arm ;  verua,  ufed  as  an 
amulet  ;  amphidion,  worn  either  on  the  arm  or  about 
the  neck  ;  calbcum ,  or  galbeum,  worn  by  generals  in  their 
triumphs.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  i.  &  ii.  Du-Cange. 
Glofl".  Lat.  tom.  i.  &  ii.  Kennet.  Rom.  Ant.  Not.  P. 
II.  lib.  iv.  cap.  16. 

Bartholin  has  a  treatife  on  the  bracelet s  of  the  ancient*. 
The  northern  people  ufed  alfo  to  fwear  on  their  bracelets , 
to  render  contracts  more  inviolable. 

Bracelets  are  ftill  much  ufed  by  the  favages  of  Africa  arid 
America,  made  of  metal,  glafs-beads,  fhells,,  and  the  like. 

Bracelet  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Anatomy,  to  denote  the  circular 
ligament  which  inverts  the  carpus >  called  alfo  ligamentum 
annulare. 

Bracelets,  in  fome  Ancient  Law  Books,  denote  beagles, 
or  hounds  of  the  l'maller  krnd, 

BRACES,  in  the  Sea  Language ,  are  ropes  belonging  to  all 
the  yards  of  a  (hip,  except  the  mizen,  two  to  each  yard, 
except  thofe  of  the  top-gallant  and  fprit-fall-top-la.il  yards : 
being  reeved  through  blocks  {aliened  to  pendants  feizei 
to-  the  yard  arms. — See  Tab.  Ship . fig.  l.  n.  II.  21.  50. 
68.  89.  ii.  130.  139. 

The  ule  of  braces  is,  to  fquare  the  yard',  that  is,  to  fot  it 
fquare. — Hence,  to  brace  the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either 
fide.  To  traverfe  the  yard,  is  to  fet  it  any  way  over- 
thwart. — To  right  the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  fo  as  it  may 
Band  at  right  angles  with  the  length  of  the  fhip. 

All  braces  come  aftward  on  ;  the  main  brace  comes  to  the 
poop,  the  main-top-fail  brace  to  the  mizen- top,  and  thence 
to  the  main-fhrouds  ;  the  fore  and  fore-top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main- top-foil  flays,  and  fo 
of  the  reft. 

The  mizen-bowline  ferres  for  a  brace  to  that  vard  ;  and 
the  crol’s-jack  braces  are  brought  forward  to  the  maiu- 
fhrouds,  whenever  a  fhip  fails  dole  by  a  wind. 

BRACHERIUM,  or  Br acheriolum,  a  kind  of  ftecl- 
bandage  worn  about  the  hips,  and  ufed  for  the  retention 
and  cure  of  ruptures.  Du-Cange  Glofl’.  Lat. 

BRACHI./EUS,  or  Brachialis,  a  name  given  to  two 
mufcles  of  the  arm,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal. 
Brach'ueus  is  a  name  given  by  Spigelius  and  others  to  a 
mufcle  of  the  arm,  now  gcncaally  known  under  the  name 
of  brachialis ,  or  brach'ueus  internus. 

Brachizeus  externus  ariles  about  the  middle  and  pofterior 
parts  of  the  humerus.  It  joins  its  fibres  with  the  mufculus 
longits  and  brevis ;  and  being  externally  tendinous,  they, 
together,  coverall  the  elbow,  and  are  ini’erted  into  the  alt¬ 
er  anum.— See  Tab.  Anat.  ( Afyol.jfig.  7. 77.  12.  ANCON  A.  US 
externus ,  and  fometime  the  internus ,  is  called  by  this  name. 

Brachijeus  internus  lies  partly  under  the  biceps  ;  it  riles  by 
a  flefliy  beginning  from  the  middle  and  internal  part  of 
the  humerus  ;  and  is  ini’erted  into  the  upper  and  fore- part 
of  the  cubitus ,  by  a  very  ftiort,  but  ftrong  tendon  :  it 
ferves  to  bend  the  arm. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.) fig.  1. 
n.  25.  fig.  2.  n.  14.  fig.  7.  n.  11. 

The  upper  part  of  this  mul’cle  is  forked,  or  Hoped,  and, 
at  the  bending  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  the  lower  part  of 
it  contrails.  It  is  fixed  to  the  furface  of  the  os  humeri  by 
a  great  number  of  flefliy  fibres,  from  the  lower  infertion 
of  the  deltoides  almoft  down  to  the  two  jofiie  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bone,  and  from  one  edge  of  the  farelide 
of  this  lower  extremity  to  the  other.  The  fibres  are  for  the 
mod  part  longitudinal  ;  thofe  neareft  the  furface  of  the 
mufcle  being  longeft,  the  more  internal  grow  gradually 
fhorter. 

The  lateral  fibres  are  a  little  oblique,  and  this  obliquity 
increafes  as  they  defeend  lower.  Thefe  lateral  fibres  are 
partly  fixed  in  the  intermufcular  ligaments  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  ;  of  which  ligaments,  that  which  lies  toward  the 
internal  condyle  is  longer  and  broader  than  that  toward 
the  external.  The  loweft  of  thefe  fibres  are  very  oblique, 
and  form  on  each  fide  a  kind  of  linall  feparate  fafciculus. 
In  palling  over  the  joint,  all  thefe  fibres  contract  in 
breadth,  and  afterwards  end  in  a  ftrong  flat  tendon,  in- 
ferted  in  the  mufcular  impreflion,  which  is  dircdtly  be¬ 
low  the  coronoide  apophyfis  of  the  ulna. 

The  Hoped  or  forked  extremity  of  this  mufcle  embraces 
the  large  tendon  of  the  deltoide-i ;  the  internal  part  of  the 

fork 
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fork  meets  the  inferior  infertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis , 
and  the  forefide  of  the  whole  mufcle  is  covered  by  the 
two  flefliy  bodies  of  the  biceps.  Winflow. 

BRACHIAL  nerves.  Sec  Nerve. 

BRACHIALIS,  coraco.  See  Coraco-Brachialis. 

BRACHIONUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  ani¬ 
malcules  of  the  arthrodia  kind,  containing  all  tire 
wheel  animals. 

BRACHI  VJE,  a  branch  of  Manichees,  who  appeared  in 
the  third  century. 

BRACHiUM,  in  Anatomy.  See  Arm,  and  Humerus. 

Brachium,  the  arm ,  in  Botany ,  is  the  tenth  degree  in  the 
Linnaean  lcale  for  meafuring  plants,  being  twenty-four 
Paris  inches. 

Brachium  moventium  / ecundus ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given 
by  Vdalius,  and  other  of  the  old  writers,  to  the  mufcle 
now  generally  called  deltoides. 

Brachium  movens  quartus,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  by  which 
Vdalius  calls  the  mufcle  now  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  latiffimus  dorji.  Fallopius,  and  many  others, 
have  alfo  called  it  quartus  humeri. 

Brachii  tertius,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  Vdalius  and 
others  to  a  mufcle  fuice  called,  from  its  fhape,  teres  ma¬ 
yor,  and  rolundus  major. 

BRACHMANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  gymnofophifts, 
or  philofophefs  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of 
their  lives  and  manners. 

I  he  Greeks  ufually  give  them  the  name  gymnofophifls  ; 
though  Clemens,  Porphyry,  &c.  make  the  brachmans 
only  a  branch  of  the  gymnofophifts,  whom  they  divide 
into  two  feds,  Brachmanes ,  and  Samanai. 

1  here  are  fome  in  the  Indies  who  {till  bear  the  name, 
and  live  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ancient  brachmans  : 
the  1  ortuguele  call  them  bramancs ,  or  bramenes  j  we 
dually,  bramins. 

Some  fay,  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom,  in  their  language,  they  call  bachma , 
or  brama.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  their  God, 
Brachma ;  which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame  with 
Abraham  ;  whence  Poftel  calls  them  abrachmancs.  F. 
I  homalin  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  barach ,  to 
Jiy  or  efiape  ;  becaufe  the  brachmans  retire  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  live  in  defarts.  The  fame  author  gives  us  an¬ 
other  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew  barach ,  beuedi- 
cere,  orarc ,  to  blcfs,  pray ;  becaufe  this  is  their  principal 
occupation. 

Porphyry  obferves  that  the  ancient  brachmans  fuccceded 
into  the  order,  by  right  of  family  ;  whereas  the  Sama- 
nreans  were  eleded  into  it :  the  former  therefore  were  all 
of  the  fame  family,  the  latter  of  various. 

The  brachmans  were  perfedly  at  liberty,  paid  no  taxes, 
nor  were  under  the  command  of  any  perfon  ;  they  lived 
on  herbs,  pulfe,  and  fruits ;  abftaining  from  all  animals, 
and  thinking  it  an  impiety  to  touch  them.  The  greateil 
part  ot  the  day  and  night  they  fpent  in  Tinging  hymns  in 
honour  ol  the  deity ;  praying  and  falling  continually. 
1  he  greateil  part  or  them  lived  in  folitude,  without  mar¬ 
ry^  or  poll  effing  any  ellates.  There  was  nothing  they 
appeared  to  wiflr  for  fo  earneilly  as  death  ;  .looking  on 
life  as  a  burthenfome  thing,  and  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the  reparation  of  their  foul  and  body.  This  is  the 
account  Porphyry  gives  them. 

Kircher  obierves,  that  the  brachmans  held  the  opinion  of 
Pythagoras,  relating  to  the  foul  and  its  tranfmigration ; 
and  led  a  lite  in  all  refpeds  agreeable  to  his  :  or  rather, 
it  was  from  the  brachmans ,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  his 
opinions,  his  manner  of  living,  &c. 

I  he  modern  brachmans  are  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  ancient, 
and  the  ptiefts  or  divines  of  the  idolatrous  Indians. 
Rogers  diftinguilhes  fix  forts  of  them  ;  the  Weijlnowa , 
the  Savia,  the  Smaerta ,  the  Schacrwaecka ,  the  Pajcnda, 
and  the  Tfchetlea. 

Thefe  are  much  converfant  in  aflrology  and  aftronomy. 
They  have  fo  great  a  veneration  for  cows,  that  it  is  laid, 
they  look  on  themfelves  as  blefled,  if  they  can  but  die 
with  the  tail  of  one  of  them  in  their  hand.  They  fome- 
times  make  aproceffion  of  four  hundred  leagues,  drawing 
after  them  whole  cities  and  towns  ;  feeding  the  people, 
when  {lopped  at  the  paflage  of  rivers  overflowed,  in  a 
manner  which  is  faid  to  be  miraculous;  by  giving  them 
every  thing  they  defirc,  without  making  any  provilion. 
Mr.  Marlhal  obferves,  that  whenever  they  write  any 
thing,  they  put  a  figure  of  i  in  the  firft  place ;  to  {hew, 
as  they  fay,  that  they  acknowledge  but  one  God.  They 
account  the  world  the  body  of  God,  the  highefl  heavens 
his  head,  the  fire  his  mouth,  the  air  his  breath,  the 
water  his  feed,  and  the  earth  his  legs  and  feet.  They 
maintain  a  pre-exiflent  Hate  ;  and,  from  that,  account 
for  the  tempers  and  manners  of  men  in  this :  they  alfo 
maintain  the  metempfyehojis,  but  in  a  grofl'er  fenfe  than 
Pythagoras  ;  believing  that  the  fouls  of  ill-men  pafs  into 
reptiles,  infecls,  and  vegetables,  for  their  punifhment 
and  purgation. — They  compute  the  world  to  be  about 
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3892850  years  old  ;  and  feem  to  have  fome  obfeure  tra" 
ditions  of  the  Mofaic  paradife,  Adam,  Fve,  and  the  dc- 
uSe*  They  have  alfo  a  notion  of  God’s  being  incarnate, 
and  living  fome  time  among  men. 

I  heir  religion  confills  in  leading  a  pure  life,  wafhins: 
away  their  fins  in  the  river  Ganges,  muttering  over  di- 
vers  prayers,  and  doing  ftrange  and  incredible  penances. 
--Ihey  burn  their  dead  with  much  ceremony;  and 
ltrcwing  the  afhes  on  the  place  where  the  deceafed  firft 
aj  after  his  death,  they  judge  from  fome  figure  or  im- 
preffions  pretended  to  be  made  on  it,  into  what  body  his 
foul  is  gone  ;  viz.  if  the  impreffion  of  the  foot  of  a  do" 
or  ox>  &c.  appear,  they  give  out  he  is  tranfmigrated  into 
one  of  thofe  animals ;  if  there  be  no  impreffion,  he  is 
then  gone  to  the  Harry  region. 

1  h(-7  have  alfo  abundance  of  cabbaliHic  notions ;  v.  g.  fay 
they,  if  the  numbers  28,35,2,7— 6,3,32,31- 3^9, 8,1, 
— 4j5>3°>33  be  written  in  the  fame  order  in  the  fquarcs  of 
a  fquare  figure,  and  your  enemy’s  name  written  under  it, 
while  you  wear  it,  he  cannot  hurt  you.  Sec.  Phil'.  Tranf 
N°  268. 

The  brachmans  of  TrfdoHan  have  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  which  they  call  hanfehrit ;  in  which  they  have 
feveral  ancient  books,  written,  as  is  alledged,  by  their 
great  prophet  Brahma  ;  as  the  Jhafiram,  which  is  their 
hi  hie,  and  poranc,  a  hiflory  which  they  eHeemed  facred, 
and  pretend  to  have  been  dilated  by  God  himfelf. 
i  he  brachmans  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain,  that 
the  earth  will  be  defiroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  former  aflert, 
that  another  will  arife  out  of  its  afhes,  in  which  there 
{hall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of  feafons,  but  an  eter¬ 
nal  Spring  ;  and  the  latter  maintain  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
which  are  alternately  defiroyed  and  renewed. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  miffionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  in  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his  million,  affirmed 
the  title  and  appearance  of  a  brachman ,  and  at  length  per- 
fuaded  the  credulous  people,  that  he  was,  in  reality,  3 
member  of  that  venerable  order.  He  forged  a  deed  in 
the  ancient  Indian  charaders,  {hewing  that  the  brachmans 
of  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that  the 
Jefuits  of  Rome  defeended  in  a  direct  line,  from  the 
god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that  he  de¬ 
rived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity.  By  this  impof- 
ture  he  profeiyted  twelve  eminent  brachmans,  whole  in¬ 
fluence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  mifficn.  After  his 
death,  the  Portugucfe  Jefuits  carried  on  the  impoflure 
with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  Thefe  millions  how¬ 
ever,  were  fufpended  and  abandoned,  in  confequence  of 
a  papal  mandate,  ifl’ued  out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Benedict 
XIV.  who  declared  his  difhpprobation  of  the  artifices 
that  had  been  uled  in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians. 
Moflie  im’s  Ecclef.  Hifl.  vol.  iv.  p.  21 1,  Sic .  8vo.  edit. 
The  modern  brachmans-  own  a  Supreme  Being,  who  cre¬ 
ated  Brahma,  and  gave  him  a  power  to  create  the  world. 
They  have  alfo  their  fubaltern  deities,  their  pagods  or 
temples,  and  idols,  whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies, 
dancing  before  them,  Sec. 

They  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the  fun,  ccmfidereu  as  the 
fource  of  heat  and  light,  whereby  all  nature  is  fecun- 
dified. 


BRACHURI,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  a 
genus  of  animalcules  of  the  tailed  kind. 

Thefe  animalcules  are  of  a  roundifli  figure,  with  tails 
fliorter  than  their  bodies  ;  their  fkin  is  perfedly  finooth, 
thin,  and  colourlefs.  They  are  frequent  in  water-ponds, 
in  pepper-water,  and  many  other  infuiions  of  vegetable 
fubllances. 

BRACH\  COLON,  from  fiporgy j,  Jhort ,  and  ho\^,  mem¬ 
ber,  is  when  one  member  of  a  period  is  fhorter  than 
another. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  contradiflinguilhed  from 
ifocolon ,  where  the  members  are  equal,  or  confiH  of  the 
fame  number  of  fyllables. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,  (from  fipaxvs,  Jhort,  and  ypa^oi, 
fir i bo ,  I  write)  denotes  the  art  of  fhort-hand  writing 
called  alfo  tachygraphy. 

BRACHI  LOGY,  from  and  Koyc;,  exprcjfion ,  in 

Rhetoric ,  brevity,  the  expreffing  any  thing  in  the  molt 
concife  manner.  'Phis,  fo  far  as  confillent  with  perfpi- 
cuity,  is  a  virtue  and  beauty  of  flyle ;  but  if  obfeurity 
be  the  confequence,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it  becomes 
a  blemifli  and  inexcufablc  defed. 

Quintilian  gives  us  an  inftance  of  brachylogy  from  Sallufl  : 
Mithridatcs  corporc  ingenti  perinde  armatus  ;  Mithridates, 
as  it  were  armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  nature.  InH. 
Or.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 

BRACHYPOT.T,  or  Brachypoti,  from  fyxxo;  and 
7ro%(,  drinker ,  thofe  who  drink  but  little  and  at  long  in- 
teivals. 

The  word  fometimes  alfo  fignifies  thofe  who  drink  fcl- 
dom,  though  in  greater  quantity. 

BRACHYPTFRA,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 

birds, 
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tild!,  of  the  clafs  of  the  hawks,  diftmgulfhed  by  the 
fhortnefs  of  their  wings.  , 

The  word  is  derived  from  fih°rt'>  and  a 

Thf  hawks  of  this  genus  have  their  wings  fo  fhort,  that, 
when  folded,  they  do  not  nearly  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  Of  this  genus  are  the  gofs-hawk,  the  fparrow- 
hawk,  and  the  three  kinds  of  the  butcher-bird,  VVil- 
lughby,  Ornith.  p.  36. 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  from  &mxu;  and  itupw,  nucleus ,  in 
Natural  Hijlory ,  a  genus  of  foffils  of  the  clafs  of  SEr- 

The  brachypyfcma  have  a  fhort  roundifh  nucleus ,  inclofcd 
by  and  contained  within  the  body  of  the  mafs. 
BRACHYTELOSTYLAj  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  cryftals. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Upaxot,  fhort,  tcMw,  perjeff) 
and  rvw,  a  column ,  and  expreffes  a  perfedt  cryilal,  with 

a  fhort  intermediate  column.  „ 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryftals  compofed  ot  a  ihort 
hexangular  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hex- 
ano-ular  pyramid.  Of  this  genus  there  are  fix  known 

fpecies.  Hill’s  Hitt.  Foffils,  p.  1 63*  _  in. 

BRACKET,  in  Building,  denotes  a  kind  of  wooden  itay, 
in  form  of  a  knee  or  fhoulder,  ferving  for  the  fupport  oi 
{helves,  &c.  or  a  cramping  iron,  which  ferves  as  a  itay 

in  timber-work,  ,  .  ,  , 

The  word  is  alfo  written  braget,  and  feems  derived  from 
the  Italian  brochette ,  a  diminutive  of  brachio,  arm. 
Modillions  are  a  fort  of  brackets  to  the  corona  of  an  en- 
tablature. 

Brackets,  in  Artillery.  See  Cheeks  of  a  Mot  tar. 
Brackets,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  knees  ufually  carved,  and 
ferving  to  fupport  the  gallery.  -  . 

The  timbers  which  fupport  the  gratings  in  the  heads,  are 
alfo  called  brackets.  See  Cheeks.  .  . 

BRACTEA,  a  thin  flake  or  fpangle  of  any  fubftance  ;  it  is 
ufed  bv  many  authors  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  word 
lamina,  but  ufually  in  a  fort  of  diminutive  fenfe,  expreff- 
ing  a  fmall  plate, 

Bractea,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  floral  leaf. 
BRACTEARIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  foffils  of  the  talc  clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  they  are  compofed  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
and  each  of  thefe,  naturally  very  thin  or  fiffile,  into  very 

thin  ones.  .  .  . 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  bra  flea,  a.  J jangle,  or 
fmall  and  thin  glittering  particle  of  any  thing.  . 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus  denominated  from 
the  variety  of  their  colours;  as  mica  axtrea,  or  golh 
glimmer,  and  mica  argentea ,  filver-glimmer,  cat’s-fil- 
ver,  &c. 

BRACTEATED,  among  Antiquaries ,  denotes  a  com  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  thin  plate,  or  leal  of  fome  licher  me¬ 
tal.  See  Medal.  _  . 

Brafleated  coins,  or  medals,  nnmmi  bra  float!,  are  ufually 
made  of  iron,  copper,  or  brafs,  plated  over,  and  edgec 
with  gold  or  filver-leaf,  and  then  damped  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  or  mill.  . 

Medalifts  find  fome  brafleated  pieces  even  among  the 
truly  ancient  coins.  The  French  call  them  fourrees.  . 
BRADS,  a  flender  kind  of  nail,  ufed  in  building,  having 
no  fpreading  heads  as  other  nails  have. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  called  joiners  brads,  and  are  for  hard 
wainfeots ;  others  batten-brads ,  for  foft  wainfeot ;  and 
fome  bill-brads ,  or  quarter-heads,  ufed  when  a  floor  is 
laid  in  hafte  or  for  fhallow  joifts  fubjeeft  to  warp  to. 
BRADYPEPSIA,  from  ppaJuf,  flow,  and  ttettT,  I  digefi, 
in  the  Medical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  the  name  of  a 
diftemper,  which  confifted  in  a  flow,  weak,  and  languid 
concodtion  of  the  food. 

It  is  caufed  by  a  diminution  of  the  force  or  heat  of  the 
ftomach,  or  a  defedl  in  the  gaftric  liquors.  See  Di¬ 
gestion. 

BRADYPUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  of  the  orcler  of  Linnaeus,  called  anthropo- 
MORPHa,  otherwife  termed  ignavus ,  and  in  Englifh  the 
sloth.  Its  characters  are,  a  mouth  without  fore-teeth, 
the  canine  teeth  are  obtufe  and  longer  than  the.  giindeis, 
of  which  there  are  five  on  each  fide  ;  the  body  is  covered 
with  hair ;  the  feet  have  no  great  toe,  and  are  made  for 
climbing ;  and  only  two  paps  upon  the  breaft.  .Of  this 
genus  there  are  known  two  fpecies ;  the  one  is  called 
the  American  sloth,  with  a  fhort  tail,  and  three  toes  on 
each  foot ;  the  other  is  named  the  Ceylon  sloth,  with 
only  two  toes  to  each  foot,  and  no  tail. 

BRAG,  a  name  given  to  a  game  at  cards,  from  the  nature 
of  it ;  the  principal  flake  being  won  by  him  who  brags 
with  moft  confidence  and  addrefs ;  i,  e.  who  challenges 
the  other  gamefters  to  produce  cards  equal  to  his.  .  In 
this  game  a  pair  of  aces  is  tne  beft  brag,  a  pair  of  kings 
the  next,  and  fo  on :  and  a  pair  of  any  fort  wins  the 
flake  from  the  moll  valuable  fingle  card,  The  knave  o; 
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clubs  pairs  with  any  cither  card  in  hand:  but  a  band  of 
cards  of  lefs  value  in  this  game  has  fometimes  gained  the 
flake  from  one  of  fuperior  value,  by  the  confidence  and 
art  of  bragging :  the  conteft  being  given  up  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  through  fear  of  lofing.  One  flake  is  gained  by 
the  hfoheft  card,  that  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  three  cards 
being  dealt  round  to  each  perfon  and  the  laft  turned  up  ; 
the  higheft  card  is  the  ace  of  diamonds  :  the  other  ftake 
is  won  by  the  perfon,  who  firll  makes  up  the  cards  in  his 
hands  one  and  thirty ;  each  dignified  card  palling  for  ten, 
and  drawing  from  the  pack.  Each  gamefter  depolits  three 
flakes,  one  for  each  card. 

BRAGGOT,  a  fort  of  drink  made  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  malt,  with  honey,  fpices,  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

It  is  derived  from  the  old  Britifh  word  brag,  which  fig- 
nifies  malt,  and  gets,  a  honey-comb . 

BRAILS  in  a  Jhip,  l'mall  ropes  ufed  in  furling  the  fails 
acrofs.  The  brails  are  reeved  through  blocks,  which  are 
feized  on  either  fide  the  ties,  a  little  diftance  off  upon 
the  yard,  fo  that  they  come  down  before  the  fails  of  a 
fhip,  and  are  fattened  at  the  fkirt  of  the  fail  to  the  cren- 
jrles. — Their  ufe  is,  when  the  fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale 
up  its  bunt,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  be  taken  up,  or 
let  fall.  See  Tab.  Ship,  fig .  5*  7U  6. 

Thefe  brails  belong  only  to  the  two  courfes  and  the 
mizen-fail.  #  * 

They  fay,  hale  up  the  brails ,  or,  which  is  all  one,  brad 
up  the  Jails ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  fail  is  to 
be  haled  up,  in  order  to  "be  furled,  or  bound  clofe  to  the 
yard. 

BRAIN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  that  large,  foft,  whitifh 
mafs,  inclofed  in  the  cranium,  or  fkull ;  wherein  all  the 
organs  of  fenfe  terminate,  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed  prin¬ 
cipally  to  refide.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (OJlcol.)  fig.  4*  lit,  a. 
a.  a.  d.  d.  d.  fige  5.  lit.  a.  a.  b.  b. 

The  brain  is  encompaffed  with  two  meninges ,  or  mem¬ 
branes,  called  dura  and  pia  mater. 

Its  figure  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bones  that  contain 
it,  viz.  roundifh,  oblong,  and  flat  on  the  fides :  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  principal  parts ;  viz.  the  cerebrum ,  or 
brain  firiflly  fo  called,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  ;  to  which  fome  add  a  fourth,  viz. 
the  medulla  fpinalis ,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
latter. 

Brain,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  is  that  large  globulous 
part  which  fills  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  fkull. 

It  is  divided  by  a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater ,  called 
from  its  figure  falx,  into  two  equal  parts,  called  right 
and  left  hemifpheres ;  though  the  figure  of  the  brain  be 
pretty  far  from  a  fphere ;  and  thefe  parts  are  more  like 
quarters  of  an  oblong  fpheroid.  It  is  alfo  feparated  from 
the  cerebellum  by  another  duplicature  of  the  fame 
dura  mater «■ 

It  confifls  of  two  kinds  of  fubftance ;  the  one  cineritious, 
or  afh-coloured,  foft  and  moill;  which,  being  the  ex¬ 
terior,  is  alfo  called  the  cortex,  or  cortical  part  of  the 
brain :  the  thicknefs  of  this  is  about  half  an  inch,  though 
by  reafon  of  the  finufes  and  futures  in  the  brain  it  ap¬ 
pears  more.— The  other,  or  inner  fubftance,  is  white, 
more  folid,  as  well  as  more  dry  than  the  cortex ,  and  is 
called  the  marrow  or  medullary,  and  fometimes  the  fibrous 
part,  in  contradillinction  to  the  other,  which  is  alfo  called 
the  glandulous  part. 

The  cortex,  according  to  Malpighi,  is  formed  from  the 
minute  branches  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  ; 
which,  being  woven  together  in  the  pia  mater ,  fend 
from  each  point  thereof,  as  from  a  bafis,  little  branches, 
which,  being  twilled  together  into  the  form  of  a  gland, 
inclofe  the  medulla ,  ordinarily  to  the  thicknefs  of  half  an 
inch  ;  but  in  fome  places  make  deeper  finufes  and  fur¬ 
rows  within  it.  Thefe  branches  make  circumvolutions 
like  the  inteftines  ;  each  of  which  may  be  refolved  into 
others,  like,  but  lefs  than  the  firft. 

This  part,  therefore,  moft  authors  take  to  be  glandu¬ 
lous  ;  or  an  affembiage  of  innumerable  minute  glands, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  deftined  for  the  fecretion  of 
animal  fpirits  frofn  the  blood,  brought  hither  by  the  ca¬ 
rotids,  &c.  Thefe  glandules,  Malphigi  obferves,  are  of 
themfelves  oval,  but  by  their  mutual  compreffure  they 
become  angular ;  and  run  waving  within  each  other  :  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  connected  form  others  larger,  and  thefe 
again  unite  into  others,  from  the  aggregate  whereof  are 
formed  tubes,  of  which  the  outer  cortex  is  compofeJ. 
Thefe  little  glands  confift  of  the  branches  of  the  arteries 
which  bring  the  blood ;  of  the  veins  arifing  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  which  carry  it  back  again  ;  of  feeretory  tubes 
fecerning  the  animal  fpirits,  and  of  excretory  dudts  for 
difeharging  them  into  the  medulla  :  though  thefe  are  too 
minute  to  have  ever  been  feen. 

The  inner,  or  medullary  part  of  the  brain,,  confifts  of  a 
number  of  infinitely  fine  fibres,  arifing  from  the  leafl 
and  minuted  branches  or  filan  en.s  of  the  glands  of  the 
c  cortex  i 
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tortex ;  as  is  diftin&Iy  feen  in  the  cerebellum,  though 
fcarce  vifible  in  the  cerebrum  :  thefe  receive  the  fluid  fe- 
parated  and  fubtilized,  from  the  glands  of  the  cortex ,  and 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  no  more  than  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  part,  diftribute  it  all  over  the  body. 
Authors  here,  however,  are  divided;  the  generality,  with 
Malpighi,  making  the  fubftance  of  the  cortex  glandulous, 
as  above;  others,  with  Ruyfch  and  Lewenhocck,  deny 
any  thing  like  glands  in  it;  and  allow  nothing  but  little 
crypt  a,  or  links  opening  laterally  to  the  arteries ;  and 
thence  receiving  a  juice  already  feccrned  from  the  blood, 
and  tranfmitting  it  to  the  medulla.  This  doctrine,  it 
feems,  is  the  relult,  of  anatomical  injedtions,  and  micro- 
fcopical  obfervations ;  but  the  other,  appearing  the  mod 
confident  with  the  oeConomy  of  nature  in  other  things,  is 
generally  adhered  to. 

The  cortex  covers  the  whole  medullary  fubftance  both  of 
the  brain  and  cerebellum;  fo  that  wherever  the  cor¬ 
tical  fubftance  ends,  there  the  medullary  commences  ;  and 
this  in  the  appendices,  ventricals,  interftiCes,  and  finufes 
of  the  medulla,  as  well  as  in  the  external  furface. 
Something  medullary,  therefore,  arifes  from  every  point 
or  the  certex ;  at  its  firft  rife,  it  muft  needs  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  and  flender  :  but,  being  joined  with  other  parts 
of  the  fame  kind,  it  gradually  thickens,  and  at  length  be¬ 
coming  fenfible,  conftitutes  the  ‘medulla  ccrcbri ;  the  cor- 
pus  callofum,  the  medulla  oblongata)  and  its  crura ,  the 
thalami  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  medulla  cerebel //,  and  its 
production  into  the  medulla  oblongata ;  which,  with 
thefe  additions  forms  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  olivaria , 
and  is  extended  into  the  fpinal  marrow.  And  from  the 
fame  medullary  fubftance,  both  in  the  cranium ,  and  in  the 
cafe  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebra ;  arife  all 
the  nerves. 

Though  the  primary  fibrilla,  or  filaments,  when  united; 
feemed  to  form  one  compaCt  body  or  mafs ;  yet  Boerhaave 
fhews,  they  are  really  diftinCt  and  feparate  from  each  other ; 
that  thus  arifing  from  each  part  of  the  cortex ,  and  tend¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  the  centre  of  the  fphere,  they  firft 
form  the  medulla ;  that  others,  reflected  hence  and  col¬ 
lected  above,  form  the  corpus  callofum  and  fornix ;  and 
below,  form  the  corpus  callofum  and  legs,  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  ;  that  the  like  fi'brillm,  ariiing  from  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  join  with  them;  the  refult  of  which  juncture  is 
the  medulla  fpinalis.  And  laftly,  that  the  like  fibril la 
arifing  from  the  cortex ,  continued  within  the  cavities  of 
the  medulla,  join  with  them,  and  add  frefh  confiftence 
to  them. 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  bulk,  figure,  and  pofi- 
tion  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain ,  as  well  as  the  ufe  and  necef- 
fity  of  the  cavities  called  ventricles  of  the  brain  :  of  thefe 
ventricals  there  are  four;  one  in  each  hemifphere,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  thin  tranfparent  fubftance,  running  all  along 
from  the  fornix  under  the  corpus  callofum ,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  feptum  lucidum  :  thefe  two  are 
called  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  third  is  under  the  fornix,  and  called  rima:  the 
fourth  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  ob¬ 
longata. 

From  the  whole,  it  appears  paft  doubt,  that  the  fibres 
of  the  brain  are  exceedingly  minute  canals ;  that  they 
receive  an  humour,  infinitely  the  moft  fubtle,  fluid,  and 
moveable,  of  any  of  the  whole  body ;  prepared  and  fe¬ 
ci  cted  by  the  artful  ftruCture  of  the  cortex ,  driven  into 
thefe  tubules  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  from  every 
part  hereof  collected  into  the  medulla  oblongata.  And 
this  is  what  fome  call  animal  fpirits,  others  the  nervous 
juice :  the  great  inftrument  of  fenfation  mufcular,  mo¬ 
tion,  &c. 

In  the  fpace  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain, 
under  the  falx,  or  rather  under  the  longitudinal  finus  of 
the  dura  mater,  is  a  white  fubftance,  of  a  texture  more 
compaCt  than  the  reft  of  the  medulla  of  the  brain ;  and 
for  that  reafon  called  corpus  callofum ;  which  runs  along 
the  whole  traCt  of  the  falx,  and  receives  from  each  fide 
the  terminations  of  the  medulla,  interfperfed  between 
the  feveral  windings  of  the  cortex ,  and  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  a  kind  of  bafe  or  fupport  to  it.  The  manner 
wherein  this  is  formed  is  fhewn  above:  we  fhall  only 
add,  that,  on  occafion  thereof,  fome  authors,  M.  Aftruc 
for  inftance,  inftead  of  two  fubftances,  viz.  the  cortex 
and  medulla,  divide  the  brain  into  three ;  viz.  ihe  up- 
permoft,  or  cineritious ,  which  conftitutes  the  cortex ;  the 
middle,  which  is  whiter  and  denfer  than  the  firft,  and 
therefore  called  the  callous-,  and  the  loweft  and  inmoft, 
which  being  intermixed  with  radii  or  Jlria  of  the  white 
and  cineritious  fubftance,  he  calls  the  ftriated  part: 
Aftruc  adds,  that  the  fluid  fecreted  in  the  cortex  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  innumerable  minute  hollow  medullary  fi- 
brilla,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  callous  fubftance,  and 
contiguous  thereto.  This  middle,  or  callous  part  he 
obferves,  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  appearance  of  fi¬ 
bres,  but  is  uniform,  homogeneous,  claftic,  and  not 
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unlike  the  pith  of  the  elder-tree:  for  which  reafon,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  probably  conjectured  to  confift  of infiu- 
merable  cells,  communicating  with  each  other,  divided  by 
the  iriterpofition  of  membranaceous;  flexible,  elaftic,  vi- 
b rati ve  parietes  or  columns ;  which  being  flowed  over 
by  tlie  fpirits,  and  coptinijally  expofed  to  the  ftlakiiigS 
thereof,  conftitute  the  fibres  of  the  brain. 

Now  the  fecreted  fluid  flowing  equally  from  each  point  of 
the  cineritious  fubftance  into  the  callous,  muft  equally  fill 
and  diftend  the  cells  thereof :  and  left  any  place  fhould 
want  its  fhare,  provifion  is  made  for  a  ftridt  communica¬ 
tion;  not  only  by  the  apertures  of  the  cells  into  each  other, 
but  alfo  by  the  ftrucfture  of  the  brain ;  the  upper  part 
communicating  with  the  under,  by  the  fpium  lucidum : 
the  lateral  with  the  lateral,  by  the  lata  commifjura-, 
laftly,  the  fore-parts  with  the  hind-parts,  by  the  crura, 
bracbla,  and  roots  of  the  fornix.  Thefe  cells,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  being  filled,  the  fpirits  will  proceed  to  the  conti¬ 
guous  fries  of  the  medullary  fubftance ;  which,  arifin'>- 
from  the  cortex,  compofe  the  ftriated  part  of  the  brad?: 
and  thefe flr'uc  rendered  narrower  and  flenderer,  and  pall¬ 
ing  without  the  furface  of  the  brain,  conftitute  the  firft 
principles  of  the  nerves,  Ac. 

1  heother  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  FORNIX;  a  produftion 
of  the  medulla  :  which,  at  its  exttemity  next  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  fends  out  two  procefles  or  legs;  by  whofe  junc¬ 
ture  is  farmed  a  kind  oi  arch,  thence  called  fornix ,  which 
feparates  the  third  ventricle  from  the  two  upper  ones.  At  the 
bottom  ol  the  fornix  are  two  holes,  by  which  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  has  a  communicaion  with  the  others  ;  that  before  is 
called  vulva,  and  that  behind  anus.  The  third  ventricle, 
or  rima,  which  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata ,  has  like- 
\vife  two  apertures;  the  one  the  orifice  of  the  in¬ 
fundibulum,  or  funnel,  which  is  a  canal  reaching  to  the 
glanduln  pituitaria :  the  other  is  a  duff,  whereby  the 
third  ventricle  communicates  with  the  fourth  m  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongctta ,  under  the  cerebellum.  That  fourth 
ventricle  is  in  the  form  of  a  quill,  whence  it  is  fometimes 
Called  calamus  fcriplorius. 

I11  the  lateral  ventricles  are  found  the  plexus  choroides , 
which  is  an  affemblage  of  minute  veins  and  arteries  ;  an<J 
four  eminences,  the  firft  the  corpora  friata ,  the  others  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticCrum. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  canal  reaching  from  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  to  the  fourth,  is  fituated  the  pineal  gland  ;  fo  called 
from  the  figure  of  a  pine-apple,  which  Urefembles:  this 
gland  Des  Cartes,  fuppofes  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Be¬ 
hind  the  pineal  gland  are  four  eminences  ;  two  upper  and 
greater,  called  nates  ;,  and  two  fmaller  and  lower,  called 
testes;  See  AIedulla  oblongata ,  to  which  all  thefe 
parts  properly  belong. 

'I  he  veflels  of  the  brain  are  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins. 
By  turning  up  the  brain,  the  origin  of  the  nerves  proceed¬ 
ing  from  it  is  diftimftly  l'een:  thefe  are  in  number  ten  pair, 
viz.  the  o!fa£tory,  optic,  movers  of  the  eyes,  pathetic  ; 
the- fifth  pair,  called  nervi  innominati ,  or  trigemini,  and 
lixth  pair,  called  alfo  the  motorcs  oculorum  extern! ,  or  ocu¬ 
lar  es  extern i,  the  auditory  nerves,  parvagum,  and  the 
ninth  pair.  See  Nerve. 

i  he  blood-veflels  of  the  bYain  are  the  two  internal  ca¬ 
rotid,  and  the  vertebral  arteiies.  The  firft,  piercing  the 
dura  mater,  communicate  with  the  ccrvicals,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  fend  a  branch  to  the  plexus  choroides ;  till 
arriving  at  the  pia  mater,  and  making  feveral  turns  and 
circumvolutions  thereon,  they  terminate,  at  laft,  in  the 
little  glands  that  conftitute  the  cortex.  The  vertebral 
arteries,  pafling  the  dura  mater ,  go  along  the  under  fide  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  till  giving  branches  to  the  fpinal 
arteries,  they  join  in  one  branch  called  the  cervical  ar¬ 
tery,  which  communicates  with  the  car 0 tides  by  two 
branches,  as  before.  'The  veins  of  the  brain  do  not  run 
along  by  the  fides  of  the  arteries,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but  rife  from  their  extremities  in  the  cortex  ; 
whence  they  dilcharge  themfelves  into  the  finus  of  the 
dura  mater. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  brain,  this  reafon  may  be 
affigned;  viz.  that  on  account  of  the  exceeding  fubtilty 
and  finenefs  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  flownefs  in 
which  their  fecretion  muft  be  effected ;  together  with 
the  great  quantity  of  them  required  in  difeharging  the 
animal  functions  ;  there  muft  cf  neceflity  be  an  infinite 
number  of  glands  to  feparate  and  prepare  them.  From 
the  fame  principle,  we  fee  why  the  brain  is  much  bigger 
in  men  than  in  other  animals :  and  in  other  animals, 
why,  ccetcris  paribus ,  it  is  generally  biggeft  in  thofe 
which  difeover  the  greateft  fhare  cf  fagacity,  v.  gr.  in 
monkeys  ;  becaufe  a  confiderable  flock  of  animal  fpirits 
is  to  be  employed  in  the  affairs  cf  cogitation,  memory, 
itc.  Accordingly,  anatomifts  obferve,  that  in  fools  the 
brain  is  fmaller  (catcris  paribus )  than  in  men  of  fenfe  : 
this  fome  may  account  for,  by  fuppofmg  it  the  caufe  of 
the  folly  ;  a  lufRcient  flock  of  fpirits  being  wanting  to 
reafon  itrongly :  and  others  from  ti.e  oeconoiny  of  na- 
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ture,  which  proportioned  the  hock  of  fpirits  to  the  expence 
that  would  be  required. 

From  the  texture,  difpofition,  and  tone  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain-,  philofophers  ordinarily  account  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  fsnfation  and  imagination.  Dr.  Aftruc  goes  far¬ 
ther,  and  from  the  analogy  between  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 
and  thofe  of  mufical  internments,  folves  the  phenomena  of 
judgment  and  reafoning,  and  the  defects  and  perfections  of 
both.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  every  hmple 
idea  is  produced  by  the  ofcillation  of  one  determinate  fibre; 
and  every  compound  idea  from  contemporary  vibrations 
of  feveral  fibres  ;  that  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
evidence  follows  the  greater  or  lefs  force  where  the  fibre 
ofcillates. 

He  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  fibres  of  th e  brain, 
from  their  natural  analogy  to  thofe  of  mufical  inftru¬ 
ments,  maybe  perverted  feveral  ways  ;  viz.  by  being  ren¬ 
dered  too  dry  or  too  moift,  too  fluff-  or  too  lax,  &c.  In 
a  phrenfy,  he  thinks  the  fibres  too  dry,  and  too  much 
diftended  by  the  heat  of  the  blood,  &c.  In  a  mania ,  thefe 
fibres  he  thinks  too  rigid,  as  well  as  too  dry  and  diftend¬ 
ed.  In  a  lethargy,  they  are  too  much  fattened  by  phlegm ; 
in  idiocy,  or  foolifhnefs,  they  are  fometimes  too  foft, 
and  fometimes  too  hard.  Laftly,  he  thinks  that  in 
melancholy,  by  the  repeated  fucceffive  vibrations  which 
the  attentive  meditation  of  a  thing  induces,  two  or 
more  fibres,  which  of  themfeives  exhibit  diftimilar  and 
unequai  ideas,  are  (the  other  parts  remaining  found)  fen- 
fibly  brought  to  an  ifochronifm :  fo  that  the  foul,  judging 
well  in  other  refpe&s,  yet  in  this  always  makes  a  falfe 
judgment. 

*Dr.  Hartley  has  likewife  founded  his  theory  on  vibrations 
excited  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain ,  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  nerves.  Obfervations  on  Man,  &c.  vol.  i.  See 
Association,  and  Vibration. 

The  generality  make  wit  and  genius  to  depend  on  the 
conformation,  magnitude,  and  quality  of  the  brain. 
Des  Cartes  fuppofes  the  pineal  gland,  Vieuflens  the 
centrum  ovale ,  to  be  the  part  of  the  brain  where  the  foul 
more  immediately  refides.  Willis  lodges  common  fenfe 
in  the  corpora  Jlrlata ,  the  imagination  in  the  corpus  cal- 
lofum ,  and  the  memory  in  the  cortical  fubftance.  Dr. 
Hook  endeavours  to  fliew  how  all  ideas  may  be  difpofed 
and  mechanically  laid  up  in  the  brain ,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
memory.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  67.  Hook.  Pofth.  Works, 
p.  140. 

We  find  great  diverfities  in  refpedt  of  figure,  ftrudture, 
bulk,  &cTin  the  brains  of  different  animals.  The  brains 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  with  an  interval  between,  as 
is  well  known  to  mountebanks,  who,  in  virtue  thereof, 
fometimes  raife  an  opinion  of  their  fkill  in  the  vulgar,  by 
running  a  pin  through  the  middle  of  a  cock’s  head,  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  bird. 

Through  the  whole  bird  kind,  the  cortical  part  of  the 
brain  is  extremely  over- proportioned  to  the  medullary ; 
ten  times  more  in  proportion  than  in  men  ;  add,  that  it 
is  ufually  alfo  fmooth,  and  without  finuofities.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lis,  who  diffedted  a  great  variety  of  brains ,  obferved  a  near 
refemblance  between  the  brains  of  men  and  quadrupeds, 
and  between  thofe  of  birds  and  fifties;  though  M.  Steno 
obferves,  that  the  brains  of  birds  and  fifties  are  not  at  all 
like  thofe  of  men.  Winflow. 

The  brain  is  fubject  to  divers  diforders,  as  wounds,  con- 
tufions,  depreffions,  conftipations,  inflammations,  petri¬ 
factions,  difruptions.  See.  Phil.  Tranf.  228.  Med- 
E1T.  Edinb.  tom.  ii.  p.  245.  Tlift.  Acad.  Scienc.  an. 
1703. 1710.  1722. 

A  watery  brain  appears  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  .epilepfy ;  and 
an  extremely  dry  or  rigid  one,  of  the  phrenzy ;  and  thefe 
have  been  found  to  be  the  ftates  of  the  brain ,  in  diilections 
of  perfons  affe&ed  with  thc-fe  difeafes.  Paracelfus  even  at¬ 
tributes  leprofics,  confumptions,  and  jaundices,  to  difor¬ 
ders  of  the  brain.  Hift.  Ac.  Sc.  an.  I7°5>  t'job.  Caft. 
Eex.  Med.  p.  159. 

Bartholin  fpeaks  of  divers  extraneous  bodies  found  in  the 
brain ;  particularly  a  point  of  a  dart,  an  inch  long,  which  re¬ 
mained  there,  without  much  inconvenience,  fourteen  years, 
and  was  at  length  expelled  by  fuppuration  at  the  fauces. 
Act.  Med.  Hafn.  tom.  ii.  art.  132. 

Anatomifts,  in  their  figure  and  delcriptions  of  the  brain-, 
only  reprefent  the  cavities  which  are  feen  upon  fepa- 
rating  the  hemifpheres,  and  taking  away  the  corpus  cal- 
Iofum,  without  obferving  that  the  crura  formas  fink  down, 
and  then  turn  forwards  on  each  fide  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata ,  in  cavaties  which  are  extended  far  forwards,  un¬ 
der"  the  commonly  known  anterior  ventricles.  In  thefe 
inferior  cavities,  the  crura  fornicis  are  of  a  beautiful  form, 
refembling  a  white  filk-worm,  or  fea-horfe;  on  which 
account  they  were  called  hippocampi  by  Julius  Caefar. 
Arantius  is  the  only  author  that  has  given  any  de- 
feription  of  them,  till  lately  Mr.  Du  Verney  has  revived 
them  by  an  exaft  defeription  and  delineation.  He  ob- 
•  ferves  likewife,  fhat  the  feptum  lucidum  between  the  an¬ 


terior  ventricles,  has  a  cavity  between  the  two  lamella  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  in  which  he  has  often  found  water ; 
and  that  the  internal  fide  of  the  feptum  is  made  rough  by 
a  great  many  fmall  grains  and  papillula.  Comm.  Acad. 
Petrop.  tom.  iv.  p.  13c. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  is  owing 
to  the  air  entering  by  the  olfactory  nerves  into  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  ;  which  air,  rarefied  by  the  heat,  lofes 
its  fpring,  and  is  expelled  by  the  elaftic  contracting  dura 
mater.  Med.  E1T.  Edinb.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

The  brain  does  not  appear  abfolutely  neceflary  to  animal 
life.  We  have  feveral  inftances  in  authors,  of  children 
brought  forth  alive,  and  furviving  their  birth  for  fome  tine, 
without  any  brain :  and  there  are  fome  anatomical  in- 
ftances,  of  animals  furviving  the  lofs  of  their  brain.  1  o 
which  maybe  added,  many  inftances  given  by  Mr. Boyle, 
not  only  of  animals  living  a  long  time  after  the  feparation 
of  the  head  from  the  body,  but  even  of  the  copulation  and 
impregnation  of  fome  infects  under  thofe  circumftances  : 
whence  it  appears,,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  fufficient, 
on  occafion,  for  the  bufinefs  of  fenfation,  motion,  fecretion 
of  animal  fpirits,  &c. 

The  brains  of  birds  were  a  great  delicacy  among  the  anci¬ 
ents,  who  yet  never  touched  thofe  of  other  animals. 
Some  vainly  preferibe  hares  brains ,  as  a  remedy  againft 
difficult  dentition.  Among  the  Greeks,  calves  'brains 
were  ufed  as  a  fort  of  charm  to  excite  love. 

The  accurate  Mr.  Lewenhoeck  examined,  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  the  brains  of  different  creatures  by  his  micro- 
fcope;  as  that  of  the  Indian  hen,  the  ftheep,  the  ox, 
the  fparrow,  &c.  He  could  there  always  diftinguifh 
multitudes  of  veflels  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  if  a  globule 
of  blood  (a  million  whereof  exceed  not  a  grain  of  fand 
in  bignefs)  were  divided  into  five  hundred  parts,  thofe 
parts  would  be  too  large  to  pafs  into  fuch  veflels.  He 
obferved  alfo,  that  thefe  veflels  in  the  brain  of  a  fpar¬ 
row,  were  as  large  as  in  that  of  an  ox  ;  and  argues  from 
thence,  that  there  is  really  no  other  difference  between 
the  brain  of  a  large  animal  and  that  of  a  fmall  one,  but 
only  that  the  one  contains  a  much  great  number  of 
thefe  veflels  than  the  others,  and  that  the  globules  of  the 
fluid  pafling  through  them,  are  in  all  animals  of  the 
fame  fize. 

In  examining  the  brain ,  of  feveral  forts  of  fowls,  particu¬ 
larly  the  turkey,  what  is  commonly  called  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain ,  coniifts  of  a  very  clear  and  trar.fparent 
oily  matter,  which  would  be  much  better  denoted  by  the 
term  vitreous  than  cortical,  but  a  great  number  of  fmall 
blood-veflels  are  found  fpread  through  every  part  of  this  ; 
and  where  a  fmall  parcel  of  it  is  cut  for  a  microfcopic  ex¬ 
amination,  there  flows  a  fmall  globule  of  a  pellucid  fluid 
from  it.  And  Mr.  Lewenhoeck  thinks,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  minutenefs  of  thefe  veflels,  there  is  a  circu¬ 
lation  carried  on  through  them,  and  that  of  a  red  fluid  ; 
for  wherever  they  lie  three  or  four  together,  without  any 
intervening  matter,  the  congeries  of  them  always  ap¬ 
pear  red. 

The  medullary  part  of  the  brain  of  the  fame  animal  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  fifher’s  net,  between  all  the  mefhes  of  which 
there  is  placed  a  very  pliable  ball-like  fubftance,  which 
change  its  figure  into  a.  round  or  oval,  according  as  the 
mefhes  happen  to  be  pulled  or  relaxed  :  thefe  balls  feemed 
to  confift  of  a  clear  and  watery  fluid,  contained  in  a  cafe  or 
capfule  of  a  membranous  matter.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  168. 
p.  884. 

See  further  concerning  the  brain  in  anatomical  and  me¬ 
dical  writers,  particularly  Steno,  Ridley,  Willis,  and  Vi¬ 
euflens,  who  have  treatifes  exprefs  a  this  fubjebt.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  215.  Nu  51.  p.  1034. 

Brain,  fungus  of  the.  See  Fungus. 

Brain,  traces  of  the.  See  Trace. 

BRAKE,  in  th e  Country  Language ,  denotes  a  place  where 
female  fern  grows,  and  fometimes  the  fern  itfelf. 
Brake  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  farrier’s  inftrument,  otherwlfe 
called  barnacles. 

The  word  alfo  occurs  for  a  baker’s  treading-trough. 
Brake,  in  the  Hempen  Manufacture ,  denotes  a  wooden¬ 
toothed  implement,  wherewith  to  bruife  and  break  the  bun 
of  hemp,  and  feparate  it  from  the  rind. 

Brake  of  a  pump ,  fignifies  the  handle  whereby  it  is 
wrought. 

BRAMA,  Bream,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  river-fifh  of  the  leather¬ 
mouthed  kind,  efteemed  a  fpecies  of  carp,  and  called  by 
the  generallity  of  authors  cyprinus  latus. 

It  is  a  very  broad  and  thin  fifti ;  the  head  is  fmall,  the 
back  of  it  broad  and  flat,  and  the  back  rifing  from  the 
head  and  tail  toward  the  middle,  like  that  of  a  hog. 

Brama  Saxatilis ,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fea-filh,  re¬ 
fembling  the  common  frefh-water  bream  in  fliape,  but 
growing  to  three  or  four  feet  long.  Its  eyes  are  large  : 
its  1'nout  of  a  pale  red,  as  are  alfo  its  belly-fins  and  its 
tail.  It  is  caught  among  the  rocks  in  deep  water,  and 
feldora  is  taken  any  other  way  than  by  hooks,  and  is  a 
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Very  well  tailed  filh.  It  is  found  in  Surinarri.  This  fifli 
is  a  l'pecies  of  the  sparus. 

BRAMBAS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  Guinea,  and  lome  other  parts  ot  Africa,  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  lemon-tree.  The  leaves  of  this  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  of  an  admirable  fragancy,  when  rubbed 
between  the  hands.  The  fruit  is  very  fmall,  and  has  a  re- 
malleable  thin  (kin.  The  juice  is  ufed  in  dying.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  io3. 

BRAMBLE,  or  Be.  ambling,  in  Ornithology,  the  common 
Englilh  name  of  the  mgntifringilla,  or  orojpiza ,  call¬ 
ed  in  feme  places  the  mountain-finch  a  fmall  bird,  fome- 
what refembling  tire  chaffinch.  Ray. 

Bramble-/M/D,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  the  rubus .  See  Rasp¬ 
berry  -bajb. 

Bramble-juI/s.  See  Galls  of  the  Bramble. 

Bramble-wiY,  otherwife  called  hallier,  is  a  net  ufed  by  bird- 
catchers,  of  feveral  fizes. 

BRAMiCiDE,  the  crime  of  killing  a  bramin,  reputed  in  the 
E aft-indies  one  of  the  five  moft  enormous  fins. 
BRAMINS.  See  Brachmans. 

BRAN,  the  fkins  or  hufks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat, 
ground,  feparated  from  the  farina  or  flour,  by  a  fieve  or’ 
boulter. 

Of  wheat-bran  it  is  that  ftarch-makers  make  their  flarch, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the fcecula  remaining  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veftels,  wherein  the  bran  has  been  fleeped  in 
water. 

Bran  is  held  detergent,  and,  on  that  account,  is  of  fome 
medicinal  ufe  in  gargarifms  and  glyfters.  It  is  alfo  a 
chief  ingredient  in  the  conipofition  of  cataplafms.  Some 
apply  it  hot  againft  the  pleurify ;  boiled,  it  purges  feurf 
and  dandriff,  and  cleanfes  the  hands  in  lieu  of  foap. 
Among  the  ancients,  it  was  alfo  ufed  as  an  erotic,  to  ex¬ 
cite  love. 

Dyers  rank  bran  in  the  number  of  non-colouring  drugs ; 
becaufe  it  yields  no  colour  of  itfelf.  It  ferves  for  the 
making  of  their  four  waters,  ufed  in  preparing  fluffs  to 
take  the  dye. 

This  water  is  made  by  boiling  wheaten  bran ,  and  into  the 
decodtion  putting  a  little  leaven. 

BRANC  urjine  in  Botany.  See  Bear ’s-breech. 

BRANCA,"  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  the  paw,  or  extreme 
part  of  the  foot  of  a  wild  beafl,  or  bird  of  prey.  Du-Cange. 

Branca,  or  Branchia,  alfo  denotes  a  right  of  lopping  or 
cutting  off  branches  of  trees  in  the  forellfor  firing.  Du- 
Cange. 

BRAN  CPI,  in  Botany ,  an  arm  of  an  tree  or  a  part  which, 
fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the  head,  or 
crown  thereof. 

Tile  word,  according  to  Salmafius,  comes  from  the  Latin 
h  anca  ;  in  the  lower  Latin,  they  laid  barga.  Others  de¬ 
rive  it  from  brachium ,  an  arm-,  and  others,  from  branchia, 
the  gills  of  fijbes. 

The  branches  of  trees,  fome  have  obferved  almoft  con- 
Ilantly  to  fhoot  from  the  trunk  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  : 
the  reafoning  is,  that  the  whole  fpreading  being  ge¬ 
nerally  confined  with  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  as  the  moft 
becoming  and  ufeful  difpofition;  that  fpace  could  not  be 
well  filled  up  any  other  way,  than  by  forming  all  the  inter- 
feclions  which  the  fhoots  and  branches  make,  with  angles 
of  45  degrees  only. 

According  to  M.  Dodart,  however,  the  branches  generally 
fprout  out  of  the  trunk  horizontally,  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  trunk  ;  but  in  their  afeent,  they  aftedl  perpendi¬ 
cularity  as  much  as  poflible,  though  not  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  with  trunks. 

Branches  are  diftinguifhed  into  various  kinds : 

Branch  wood,  according  to  Quintiny,  is  fuch  an  one  as, 
{hooting  out  from  a  cut  of  the  preceding  year,  is  naturally 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs. 

Branch,  fruit,  is  that  which  fhoots  out,  of  a  moderate 
length  and  breadth,  from  the  fame  cut  or  pruning. — 
Fruit-branches ,  he  adds,  have  large  eyes,  and  are  very 
near  each  other. 

Branch,  half  wood,  is  that  which,  being  too  flender  for  a 
wood-branch ,  and  too  big  for  a fruit -branch,  is  cut  off,  at 
the  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  to  make  it  produce  a 
better  fhoot,  whether  v/ood  or  fruit. 

Branches,  fpurious  wood,  are  fuch  as  come  contrary  to  the 
the  order  of  nature;  or  otherwife  than  from  cuts  of  the 
preceding  year  ;  or  which,  coming  on  fuch  cut;,  are  big 
in  the  place  where  they  fhould  be  fmall. 

To  underfland  this  order  of  nature,  it  muff  be  obferved, 
1 .  That  branches  fhould  never  come,  except  on  thofe  of 
the  laft  cut ;  fuch,  therefore,  as  fhoot  from  other  parts, 
are  fpurious.  2.  The  order  of  the  new  branches  is,  if 
there  be  more  than  one,  that  the  extreme  branch  be 
thicker  and  longer  than  that  immediately  under  it ;  and 
this  bigger  and  longer,  again,  than  the  third,  &c. 
Hence,  if  any  be  big  where  it.  fhould  be  fmall,  it  is 
called  fpurious. 

There  are,  however,  fome  exceptions :  in  trees  that  are 
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vigorous,  and  yet  bear  a  handfome  figure,  tWe  cannot 
well  be  too  many  fruit  branches,  provided  they  unite  no 
Confufion  ;  but  for  wood-branches,  there  fhould  not  ordi¬ 
narily  be  above  one  fullered  to  grow,-  of  the  feveral 
Which  fhoot  from  each  cut  of  the  preceding  year.  See 
Pruning:  s  - 

Branches,  engrafting  of .  See  Engrafting: 

Branches  of  trees  bear  a  near  analogy  to  limbs  of  animals; 
a. in  ceitain  caLs*  tne  amputation  of  them  is  found 
neceffary.  A.  D.  S.  ann.  1707,  p.  366. 

Some  coufider  branches  as  a  fort  of  roots  in  the  air :  in 
reality,  they  are  only  prolongations  of  the  roots  ;  but'be- 
ing  united  in  the  trunk,  are  redivided  in  the  branches . 
Whatfhcws  the  conformity  between  the  two  fpecies*' of 
roots  is,  that  the  ends  of  branches  being  fet  in  the  ground* 
while  yet  adhering  to  the  mother- tree,  they  will  take 
root,  grow  on  their  own  bottom;  and,  what  is  more 
there  are  divers  trees,  which,  if  planted  trnfide  down  the 
roots  turn  to  branches ,  with  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the 
branches  to  roots  and  fibres  ;  but  whether  the  branches 
while  fuch,  do  the  office  of  roots,  and  receive  any  fins 
kind  of  nutriment  from  the  air,  Mr.  De  la  Hire,  Mr. 
Brotherfon,  and  others,  have  afferted,  is  a  queftion  not 
yet  fully  decided.  Mr.  Perrault  fuppofes  the  branches  to 
convey  a  fap  for  the  nourifhmeirt  of  the  root,  as  the  root 
does  for  the  reft  of  die  plant.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  4?  and 
N°  187.  ^ 

Branches  do  not  fpring  out  of  the  mere  furface  of  the 
trunk,  but  are  profoundly  rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to 
penetrate  the  cortical,  but  alfo  the  woody  fubftance,  and 
even  the  pith. 

Anciently,  branches  were  carried  in  the  hands  at  the  pro- 
ceffions  and  ceremonies  of  the  gods ;  whence  the  thallo- 
phori,  or  branch- bearers. 

1  he  Thefpians  adored  a  branch.  ' f  'he  oil ve— branch  was 
the  fymbol  or  enfign  of  peace.  The  natives  of  the  iflands 
in  the  South  Seas  ufe  green  boughs,  &c.  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  at  this  day. 

Branch  is  alfo  applied  to  the  parts  or  ramifications  of  divers 
other  bodies*  which,  in  refpedl  hereof,  are  confidered  as 
flems.  Thus  chemifts  fpeak  of  the  branches  of  their  me¬ 
talline  vegetation,  branches  of  the  arbor  Fiance,  arbor 
Martis,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  286.  Mem.  Acad.  Sc. 
1692.  1710. 

Branch,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a  divifion  of  a  vein*  artery, 
or  nerve.  All  the  veins  in  the  body  are  only  branches  of 
the  vena  cava. 

Branch  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Military  Art,  in  fpeaking  of 
trenches,  mines,  and  dieir  feveral’ du£ls,  Ways,  returns, 
and  the  like,  between  one  well  and  another.  See 
Gallery. 

Branch  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  veins  in  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  or  other  metals,  which  divide  like  the  veins 
in  the  body. 

Branch,  in  Genealogy,  is  applied’ to  the  feveral  lines  or  fuc- 
ceflions  arifing  out  of  the  lame  flock  or  origin. 

In  which  fenfe,  branches  amount  to  much  the  fame  with 
cadets. 

Branch  alfo  denotes  a  complex  metalline  kind  of  candle- 
flick,  contrived  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  candies. 
Thefe,  in  ancient  writers,  are  called  phari,  cautharce , 
jesse;  when  made  ot  glafs,  luftres *  the  richer  fort, 
girandoles. 

Branch  of  the  trenches,  in  Fortification.  See  Boyau. 

Branc H-/?a»G*  in  Falconry ,  fignifies  to  make  a  hawk  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  fprings  the  partridge. 

Branch,  in  Scripture ,  is  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to 
the  Mefliah,  as  being  of  the  branch  or  houfe  of  David. 

Branches  of  vaults,  are  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the 
arches  of  them. 

Branches  of  arches,  denote  feveral  portions  of  arches 
ipringing  all  from  the  fame  fummer. 

Branches  of  ogives,  in  Arckitcffure,  the  reins  or  arches  of 
Gothic  vaults;  which  traverfing  from  one  anole  to  an¬ 
other,  diagonal-wife,  form  a  crofs  between  "the  other 
arches  which  make  the  lides  of  the  fquare,  whereof  thofe 
arches  are  diagonals. 

Branches  of  a  bridle,  in  the  Manege ,  are  too  crooked 
pieces  of  iron  which  fupport  the  mouth-bit,  the  chain,  and 
the  curb  :  and  which  are  faftened  on  One  fide  to  the  head- 
flail,  on  the  other  to  the-reins  ;  ferving  to  keep  thehorfe’s 
head  under  command. 

What  way'  foever,  the  branches  of  the  bit  incline,  the 
horfe’s  mouth  goes  to  the  contrary.  The  duke  of  New- 
caflle  is  very  particular  on  the  head  of  branches-,  explain¬ 
ing  their  feveral  kinds  and  their  effedls,  which  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  thofe  of  a  lever. — The  branch  is  always  to.be 
accommodated  to  the  defign,  either  of  bringing  in,  or 
railing  a  horfe’s  head,  and  to  the  necenary  degree :  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  flrong  and  hardy  branch ts ,  gentle 
branches ,  rude  branches,  &c. 

With  regard  to  their  form  and  flrufilure*  branches  are 
.  either  ftrair,  in  form  of  a  piftol,  for  }o  ing  horTes  to 
form  their  mouth ;  or,  after  the  conilable  of  France’s 
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faftiion  for  horfes  that  already  carry  the  head  well  :  ethers 
are  in  a  form  of  a  gigot,  of  leg ;  others  of  a  bent  knee ; 
others  in  the  French  fafhion,  &c. 

Thefe  are  laws  in  the  Manege  :  1.  That  the  farther  the 

branch  is  from  the  horfe’s  neck*  the  more  effedt  it  will 
have.  2.  That  fhort  branches ,  catcris  paribus ,  are  ruder, 
and  their  effedds  more  fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.  3. 
That  the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
horfe’s  neck. 

That  part  of  the  branch  of  a  bridle,  whereby  we  judge  of 
its  effects,  and  which  difeovers  its  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  is 
called  the  line  of  the  banquet. 

A  ftrong  and  hardy  branch ,  is  that  whofe  fevil-hole,  at 
the  lower-end  of  it,  is  placed  on  the  outiide  of  the  line  ot 
the  banquet. 

A  gentle  branch  is  that,  the  fevil-hole  of  which  is  fet  on 
the  infide  of  the  faid  line. 

A  rude  and  hardy  branch  will  bring  in  a  horfe’s  head,  pro- 
portionably  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  hardy ;  whereas  a  gentle 
branch ,  by  diminifiring  the  eftedt  of  the  bit-mouth,  makes 
a  horfe  more  eafily  to  bear  the  preffure  thereof,  who  be¬ 
fore  could  hardly  endure  it. 

BRANCHED  w/rn.  See  Velvet. 

BRANCHER,  among  Fowlers  and  Falconers ,  denotes  a 
young  bird  well  fledged,  which  having  quitted  the  neft,  is 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  fly  far,  or  fhift  tor  itfelf,  but  Hill 
keeps  in  the  bufhes  or  branches  about  its  native  dwelling, 
where  it  is  fed  by  the  dam. 

The  branchcrs  of  hawks  are  alfo  called  ramage  falcons  ; 
thofe  of  nightingales,  pufhers  :  becaufe,  as  fome  fay,  they 
are  thruft  out  of  the  neft  by  the  old  ones.  Canary  birds  of 
the  firft  year  are  called  branchcrs ;  when  juft  flown,  and 
unable  to  feed  themfelves,  pufbers. 

BRANCHER  Y,  in  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  denotes  the 
vafcular  parts  of  divers  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  berries. 

In  which  fenfe  the  Iranchery  ftands  contradiftinguifhed 
from  the  acetary,  lkin,  pulp,  &c. 

The  Iranchery  of  an  apple  is  only  the  ramifications  of  the 
ligneous  body  through  all  the  parts  of  the  parenchyma ;  the 
greater  branches  being  likewife,  by  the  inofculations  of  the 
leffer,  united  together.  Grew.  Anat.  of  Plants,  Jib.  i. 
cap.  6.  §  1. 

BRANCH! A,  Pyayyja  ,  a  name  given,  by  the  Ancient  Na- 
turalijls ,  to  the  gills  of  fifties;  which  are  parts  compof- 
ed  of  cartilages  and  membranes,  in  form  of  leaves;  and 
ferving  inrtead  of  lungs  to  perfpire  by. —  See  Fab.  Anat. 
(Splanch.)  fig.  14. 

The  hranchia ,  Galen  obferves,  are  full  of  little  foramina , 
big  enough  to  admit  air  and  vapours,  but  too  fine  to  give 
paffage  to  water.  Pliny  held,  that  fifties  refpired  by  their 
gills  ;  but  he  obferves,  that  Ariftotle  was  of  another  opi¬ 
nion  :  to  whom  we  may  add,  among  the  moderns.  Dr. 
Needham. 

The  .cetaceous  fillies,  as  they  have  lungs,  have  none  of 
thefe  apertures  of  the  branchia  ;  and  in  all  thofe  fifties  that 
have  them,  the  larger  they  are,  the  fooncr  the  fifti  dies,  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  water.  See  Gills. 
BRANCHIALE,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  name  given  by 
Mr.  Lhuydto  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fungitje,  which  be¬ 
ing  of  a  deeply  ftriated  texture,  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the 
gills  of  a  fifh. 

BRANCHIDiE,  in  Antiquity ,  priefts  of  Apollo  ferving  in 
his  temple  at  Didyma  in  Miletus ;  which  was  famous  for 
its  oracle. 

The  denomination  is  taken  from  Branchus ,  or  Branchidcs , 
an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  as  worftiipped  here  ;  though  on 
what  account  the  title  was  given,  is  not  agreed  on. 

In  the  time  of  the  Perfian  war,  the  branchida  betrayed 
the  temple  and  its  oracle  into  the  hands  of  the  Perfians, 
who  pillaged  it.  They  tranfported  themfelves  into  the 
fartheft  parts  of  Afia,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  punifh- 
ment  from  the  Greeks ;  which  yet  they  are  faid  to  have  met 
with  from  Alexander,  who  demoliftied  their  city,  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  Potter. 
Arch.  Grrec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

BRANCHING,  the  ramification  or  [prouting  of  the  hoRns  ! 
of  deer,  &c.  which  bears  an  analogy  with  the  vegetation 
of  plants.  Phil.  Tranf.  N“  227. 

The  hair  at  the  ends  is  apt  to  branch ,  or  fplit  and 
divide  into  whole  brufhes,  which  are  eafily  vifible  by  a 
microfcope. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
one  of  the  general  clafies  of  fifties ;  the  characters  of 
which  are,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  of  a  bony  fub- 
ftance  ;  but  thefe  fifh  have  no  bones  or  ojficula ,  at  the 
hranchia ,  as  the  malacopterygious  and  acanthopterygious 
fifties  all  have. 

The  word  is  derived  from  Ppa^yya,  gills ,  and  criov,  a 
bone. 

BRANCHUS,  lipxyx&i  in  Medicine ,  a  fpccies  of  CATARRH, 
affe&ing  chiefly  the  jaws,  throat,  and  afpera  artcria. 
Branchus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  called,  by 
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the  Latins,  R aucedo,  raucitas >  fometimes  alfo  ravis* 
See  Hoarseness. 

Branchus,  or  branches,  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  glandular 
tumor  in  the  fauces ,  rel’embling  two  almonds,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  breathing  and  hawking  difficult. 

BRAND-iw  ring,  a  kind  of  hdrring  caught  by  the  Dutch. 

Brand-  .S' u nday,  Dimanche  des  Brandons ,  in  French  Eccle/F 
aflical  Writers ,  denotes  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent;  which 
is  thus  called  On  account  of  an  ancient  pradtice  in  the  Lv- 
onnois,  where  the  peafants,  in  the  night  of  this  day, 
walked  about  their  orchards,  gardens.  See.  with  torches 
lighted,  or  fire-brands  in  their  hands;  in  which  plight 
they  vifited  evety  tree,  and  addreffing  themfelves  to  them 
one  after  another,  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit 
well  the  enfuing  feafon,  they  ftieuld  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  and  burnt.  This  is  evidently  a  relic  of  paga’n- 
ilm  ;  the  like  of  which  was  pr addled  by  the  ancient  idol¬ 
aters  in  the  month  of  February;  hence  called  Fcbrtt- 
arius ,  a  februando.  Meneftr.  Hift.  de  Lyon.  p.  279. 
Menag.  Grig.  p.  126.  &  Du-Cange  Glolf.  Lat.  tom. 
i.  p.  610. 

BRANDARIS,  a  fpecies  of  the  Jlrombus ,  in  the  order  of 

tcflacca. 

BRANDEUM,  in  Be  clef  a  (Heal  Writers ,  a  linen  cloth  or 
veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  left  there  for  fome  time  :  by  which  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  acquire  a  degree  of  fanclitv,  fo  as  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  relic;  and  for  that  purpefe  frequently  fent 
by  the  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fome  prince.  Heur.  Hift. 
Eccl.  lib.  xxxv.  p.  93.  Du-Cange  GlofT.  Lat.  tonw  i. 
p.  909. 

In  this  fenfe,  brandeum  amounts  to  the  fame'  with  what 
was  otherwife  called fantluariwm,  Judarium,  orarium ,  and 
velum. 

The  ufe  of  brandca  was  introduced  as  a  means  of  diffufing 
and  propagating  the  virtues  and  influences  of  relics, 
without  moving  or  any  way  impairing  the  fubftance  of 
them;  the  tranllation  of  relics-  in  eaily  days  being  for¬ 
bidden. 

BRANDING  in  the  face,  or  hand,  denotes  a  puriiftiment  in- 
flidded  by  law  o;i  various  offences,  by  burning  with  a  hot 
iron,  after  the  offender  has  been  once  admitted  to  benefit 
of  clergy.  Blackftone’s  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  360. 

BRANDRITH,  denotes  a  trevet  or  other  iron  ftand,  where¬ 
on  to  fet  a  vefiel  over  tlie  fire. 

Brandrith,  among  Builders ,  denotes  2  fence  or  rail  about 
the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDY,  properly  denotes  a  proof-fpirit,  obtained  by- 
fimple  diftillation  from  real  wines,  or  fermented  juices  of 
grapes.  The  veflels  ufed  herein,  are  ulually  of  copper  ; 
and  dillillers,  to  cool  the  liquor  more  readily,  make  the 
neck  of  the  mattrafs,  which  is  very  long,  and  winding  like 
a  ferpent,  pafc  through  a  veffel  of  cold  water. 

Brandy  differs  from  wine  fpirit,  in  that  the  former  is 
drawn  from  the  poorer  and  thinner  forts  of  wines,  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  richer  and  fuller  bodied  wines.- 
Brandy  alfo  differs  from  fpirit  of  wine,  as  the  former  is  only 
what  they  call  proof  high,  or  half  pure  fpirit,  half  phlegm  ; 
whereas  fpirit  of  wine  is  raifed  higher,  or  carried  by  rec¬ 
tification  to  a  farther  degree  of  purity. 

Brandy  alfo  differs  from  ftrong  waters,  as  the  latter  is  a 
compound,  whereof  the  former,  or  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  is 
only  one  ingredient. 

The  Portuguefe  are  lately  coming  into  the  way  of  making 
brandy.  The  Greek  brandies  are  the  worft,  though 
made  of  the  heft  wines.- 

The  too  free  and  frequent  ufe  of  brandy  is  attended  with 
ill  effects,  as  it  attenuates  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
ftrength,  and  ftupifies  the  brain.  In  perfons  who  have 
died  hereof,  the  blood  has  been  found  thick  and  coagu¬ 
lated  ;  the  pancreas  dried ;  the  liver  feirrhous,  and  almoft 
petrified  :  the  glands  tumefied  beyond  their  natural  bulk, 
it c.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  Parifian  woman,  who 
wras  burnt  to  afhes  with  a  fire  only  kindled  from  the 
brandy  in  her  body  ?  Conringius  even  attributes  the 
degeneracy  of  the  modern  from  the  ancient  Germans,  to 
the  prevalency  of  drinking  this  liquor.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  97. 

In  the  hot  climates  of  America,  they  arc  faid  to  make 
clyfters  of  brandy.  A  perfon  who  had  experienced  the  ufe 
of  one  of  thefe  fiery  incmata,  made  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  a  ft- 
fures  us,  it  not  only  made  him  dead  drunk,  but  raving 
mad.  Phil.  Tranf.  Ny  37. 

Brandy  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  all  fpi- 
rituous  inflammable  liquors,  drawn  from  vegetables  by 
diftillation.  In  which  fenfe  brandy  includes  all  ardent, 
or  inflammable  fpirits,  ufed  in  the  way  of  beverage. 
Dr.  Shaw  adds,  a  further  limitation  to  brandy  fpirits,  viz 
that  they  be  proof  high,  or  confift  of  equal  quantities-  of 
water  and  alcohol.  On  which  footing,  fpirits,.  either 
above  or  below  proof,  do  not  come  under  the  appellation 
of  brandies.  But  in  the  popular  ufe  this  diftindtion  is  not 
obferved. 

5  Arac> 
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Arac,  rum,  malt,  and  melafles  fpirit,  in  this  fehfe  are 
brandies,  though  under  another  denomination. 

In  the  ifldnd  of  Andros,  they  make  brandies  from  the 
fruits  of  the  arbutus  and  mulberry-trees. 

A  patent  was  fome  time  ao*o  obtained  f'nr  i  7 

from  carrots  and  parfneps! 

have  nearly  refembled  French  brandy.  Of  late  weZ 
with  frequent  advertifements  of  raifi n-brandy<  which 

!f  really  made  of  that  fruit,  is  neareft  akin  to  wSe-  Wv 
Apple, _  or  cider-£rWy,  is  alfo  praifed  by  fome.  }' 

Cider  is  found  to  yield  an  eighth  part  of  good  fpirits 
andre,f  clofe  kept  .  year  or  tSo  i/n  cool  flace,  S 

Brandy  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  certain  compound  liquors 
wnereof  brandies  are  the  bafis.  Such  are  rafpberrylS 
Cherr y -brandy,  goofeberr y -brandy,  &c,  P  7  h 

thateDrSedmheth°d  °^'n  Hing  6rm*“  is  the  with 
that  practiced  by  our  diftillers  in  working  from  walh  or 

Sniee  ,°mo  then'll  f?™er  th™WS  a  little  of  the  natu- 
}  ■  •  °  -the  ftl11  along  with  the  wine,  which  gives 

^eS."  a  i'aV0Ur>  0,1  WWch  a  Srear  pare  of  t  £S 

When  brand.es  prove  foul,  feedy,  or  retain  the  tafte  of 
cemm  weeds,  apt  to  grow  amo,^  the  vine],  Ly  draw 
them  over  again,  in  order  to  cleanfe  them  of  that  ad¬ 
ventitious  flavour  :  in  which  operation  they  leave  out  the 
faints,  or  rather  change  the  receiver,  as  foon  as  the 
fh earn  begins  to  run  proof.  Then  mixing  together  all 
JUn  °fn  before>  ^ey  call  it  trois  cinau  °  Xt  i 
y  C°Knflftin/  five  parts  alcohol,  and’  three  of 

5d;g„Wh'Ch  ^  FrC,'Ch  common 

yearly  export  of  brandies  from  France  is  faid  to 

enrich  AS°00  t0nS  5  an  article  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
enrich  a  moderate  country.  While  the  duty  on  French 

brandy  continued  at  o /  the  ton,  the  Fngliffi7  alone  took 

2\  i  thouPai?d  tons  off  their  hands  ;  but  now 
that  the  duty  is  raifed  to  52/.  the  ton,  the  importation 
ereatly  reduced,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Englifh  diftil- 
lery,  except  that  fmuggling  ftill  intervenes.  * 

^]ei°  .°Ur  °f  tbeir  b™ndus  is  acquired  from  the  calk, 

fomerimesnfhrf  timC  ^u7  UfL'ally  Iie  in  them>  wh5ch  is 
fomettmes  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  often  two  or 

three  years;  during  which,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  yellow  or  brownilh  call.  Their  lying  thus  Iona, 

off  frlm  ethn  ta  hftate  °f,flOW  adiseftion>  wonderfu%  takes 
off  from  that  hot,  acid,  and  foul  tafte,  peculiar  to  all 

(pints,  or  brandies ,  newly  diftilled;  and  gives  them  a 

coolnefs  and  a  foftnefs,  not  eafilv  introduced  by  art. 

And  on  thefc  properties  are  founded  feveral  methods  of 

trymg  their  goodnefs,  or  difeovering  whether  they  are 

rarf  N»39  7  ‘he  admi«ure»f  ^rkr  fpirits. 

Brandies  are  rarely  adulterated  in  France,  where  they 
have  no  cheaper  fpirits  with  which  to  debafe  them  ;  and 
the  like  holds,  in  great  meafure,  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
though  otherwife  fufpeded  to  be  great  adulterators. 

1  he  chief  temptations  for  adulterating  are  in  England, 
where  the  duties  are  high,  and  where  there  are  various 
kinds  of  fpirits  in  plenty  to  mix  with  them,  as  malt, 
melaffes,  cider,  and  fugar  fpirits,  with  all  which  they 
are  often  foph.fticated,  and  fo  dextroufly,  as  frequently 
to  efcape  all  the  ways  of  detection.  Brandy  may  be 
nnitated,  by  adding  to  very  pure  malt  fpirits,  fome  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

rhe  chief  ufe  of  brandy,  is  as  a  drink  ;  efpeciallytin  the 
cold  northern  countries  ;  among  the  negroes  in  Guinea, 
who  fell  one  another  for  a  few  bottles  of  brandy,  and 
among  the  favages  of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  It  is  of  fome 
ufe  too  in  medicine  ;  being  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves  • 
and  in  dying,  when  raifed  into  reiftified  fpirit  of  wine’ 
being  one  of  the  dyers  non-colouring  drugs. 

Brandy,  to  dijlil,  they  fill  the  cucurbit  half  full  of  the 
liquor  from  which  it  is  to  be  drawn ;  and  raife  it,  with 
a  little  fire,  till  about  one  fixth  part  be  diftilled  or  till 
they  perceive,  that  what  falls  into  the  receiver  is  not  at 
all  inflammable. 

For  this  operation  they  ufe  ftoves  built  with  bricks  or 
ftone,  which  are  made  either  round  or  fquare  •  when 
they  ufe  bricks,  they  bind  them  with  a  ftrong  fine  clay 
mixed  with  horfe  dung  or  cow’s  hair. 

Fhefe  ftoves  muft  always  have  two  bottoms,  the  upper 
moft  to  put  the  fuel  on,  and  the  lowermoft  to  receive 
the  alhes.  They  have  alfo  the  precaution  to  contrive 
three  or  four  vents  round  the  copper,  which  they  open 
or  ihut,  as  they  would  forward  or  retard  the  diftillation. 
r  or  want  of  a  Hove,  they  fometimes  ufe  an  iron  trivet  to 
let  the  copper  on,  and  only  put  wood  under  it :  but  this 
method  is  very  defedive  ;  nor  can  good  diftillations  ever 
be  made,  if  the  operator  is  not  mafter  of  the  fire,  to  ma¬ 
nage  it  with  judgment  and  dexterity,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  this  laft  method  in  the  open  air 
Vol.  I.  N°  47. 
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a  wet  bladder,  folded  fevLaUimes  ^The^  T” 

or  four  feet  long,  compoled  of  a  long  tube  which  muft 

pafs  obliquely  through  the  tun,  and  winding  Iain  filuft 

meet  a  tube  which  illues  out  of  the  head  of  ^cucurbit  • 
the  e  two  tubes  entering  one  into  the  other  muft  alfo 

be  „,c< Uogether  with  paper  and  or  aTTblddS 

dil  da  on  Prf'nt  n  e”P'fa'lon  “f  the  fpirits  during 
dilti nation.  Care  muft  alio  be  taken  to  keep  upon  the 

hea  of  thecuourbit  a  we, .cloth,  to  make  thePfpi,7con- 

fall  at  the  PS°nfal7°iU  °bferVC  That  fome  drops  begin  to 

fiftv  to  1,1  J  ^  l0ng  tUbe’  y°U  fuffer  abbut 

ed  to  thft  djWrn,kafteuWhlCh  a  reciPient  muft  be  adapt- 
ed  to  that  end  of  the  tube,  capable  of  receiving  the  brand* 

S  iSKg0U1S  c°  diftil-  The  diftillation  mufti  mbe 
haftened  by  too  fierce  a  fire. 

The  liquor,  thus  diftilled  the  firft  time  is  railed  /  J 
Which  lpirit,  purified  by  another,  or  ft  retort  dS  * 

ft 3’dSil7at  W  Cala'  SP,RIT  V 

cucurliir  •  a  Vo!  iS..ma^e  ,n  fc/cuo  Marhe,  and  in  a  glafs 

one  ha  77  "  ,q"°r  P?C  therel"  is  diftill'd  to  about 
one  half  the  quantity;  which  half  is  farther  rectified 
as  long  as  the  operatQr  thinks  ^  r.ctmed, 

1  o  abridge  thefe  feveral  diftillations,  which  are  long  and 

T o  try  the  goodnels  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  it^muft  he 
hghtetl  into  a  blaze  ,  if  then  .t  confumes  who l  y”  „i,h 
ou  earing  any  impurity  behind  j  or,  which  ft  furer 
fhe’f  iit  ThPUtt‘ng  "  ’I"1'  Su"PowJer  in  the  bottom  rf 

trut^'fhe^Tfttof8  whcn  thc  ^ 

ST  £  0„1ya0?,Sd'  fSb 

and  fuch  as  will  bear  the  teft,  or  proof;  i.  e°fuch  as  in 

pouring  mto  a  glafs,  forms  on  the  top  of  it  a  little  white 
ather,  which,  as  it  diminifhes,  makes  a  circle,  called 
y  the  French  brandy-merchants  the  <r hapelet,  by  the 
nglifh  the  bead,  or  bubble ;  there  being  no  brandy  but  that 
which  is  well  dephlegmated,  and  which  retains  no  Superflu¬ 
ous  humidity,  wherein  the  bead  will  be  entirely  formed 

For  various  methods  of  afcertainlng  the  ftrength  and 

^oodnefs  of  brandy  and  other  fpirits,  fee  Proof  Spirits 
Before  we  fin.fh  this  article,  we  fhall  give  a/account  of 
the  manner  of  extrafting  brandy  from  the  hulks  or  ftins 
of  grapes,  after  the  preffing;  becaufe  the  benefits  ftiat 

AtrXth'Sd,ft7ti0f'  d*-o  fome  a, tendon  ^ 
After  the  grapes  have  been  preffed,  what  remains  in 

prels  ,s  coarfely  feparated  into  fmall  particles  with 
and,  and  afterward  thrown  into  large  tubs,  where  thev 
prefs  it  very  hard,  mix  a  little  water  with  it  and  Sver  k 
very  clofely  with  clay:  in  that  condition  they  leave  tit  to 
ferment  during  four  or  five  weeks,  obferving,  however 
o  fhut  the  crevices  which  might  happen  to  open  in  rhZ 
clayj  to  prevent  the  evaporation. 

time  they  fil1  a  very  hrge  copper  half  full  with 
hat  mixture,  cover  it  with  its  head,  lute  it,  and  diftft 

e  who  e  after  the  fame  mannei  as  they  do  brandy.  Bv 
this  work  they  make  a  great  advantage  of  a  matter  whi  -il 
they  were  ufed  to  caft  on  a  dunghill  If  this  /  j  u 
not  fo  palatable  as  that  which  is^made  oJ™  J 
cellent  for  making  fpirit  of  wine  Both  iW,.  r 
are  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade  h  f  lla.uors 

The  greateft  part  of  the  brandies  in  ufe,  and  thnlh  i 
the  beft,  are  prepared  in  France  :  of  the  French  hm  J°° 

s  t moft  ^-d- 

the  bubble-proof  longer  than  any  oTSe  reft  rtofeti 
Anjotb  Touraine,  Orleans,  BourLux  Ro  Lie  Coe 
nac,  &c.  claim  the  fecond  nlace  Tk  F-  ti  C 

to  Paris  and  Flanders  byrterive;  LoTre^  ^  Ch,efly  fat 

or'Zfkl  ,n  I£rM:UlnSUaZe>  is  denominated  either  Angle 

verXMhc7  n“f 

4  Ann.  c.  6.  6  Geo.  K.  c.  17.  every  gallon  of  fpirituous 
liquors  imported  is  charged  excife  as  follows^  Angle 

fP‘ntS’  °r  a'iU<?  Vita,>  4s'  8//‘  doublc  brandv 
fpirits,  or  aqua  vita,  8  s.  2d.  And  by  the  32  Geo  IT 
c.  10.  an  additional  duty  of  12^.  in  the  pound,  accord* 
mg  to  the  value  in  the  book  of  rates,  is  laid  on  all  fj 

BrnU-h7  y  fnd  f?intS’  rUm  from  the  produce  of  [he 
BritifE  fugar  plantauons  excepted.  And  by  the  33  Geo.  II 

7  A  c*.  9. 
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c.  q.  6  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  and  20  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  a  ddty  of 
25.  6 d.  on  every  gallon  of  Angle  brandy,  &c.  and  of  55. 
on  every  gallon  of  double  brandy ,  Sic.  befides  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  5/.  per  cent,  of  1 9  Geo.  III.  c.  25. 

Of  brandy ,  both  plain  and  re&ified,  are  prepared  various 
kinds  of  ftrong  liquors,  with  the  addition  of  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  fugars,  fpices,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  which  are  after¬ 
wards  clarified,  by  paffing  them  through  a  {training  bag,  or 
filtering  them  through  brown  paper.— Such  are  cinnamon 
waters?  anifeed  waters,  fennel  waters,  celery  waters, 
citron  waters,  &c.,  A  great  part  of  thefe  are  roug  t  10m 
Montpelier ;  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  any  where  ell'e.  Savar.  Did.  Commerce. 

Brandy,  ckerry .  See  Cherry. 

BRANK,  the  fame  with  buck-wheat.  ~ 

BRANLIN,  an  Englifc  name  for  a  fpecies  of  hih  of  the 
falmon  kind,  called  alfo  in  fome  places  jingery. 

They  obtained  this  laft  name  from  fome  Angular  marks 
they  have,  which  are  five  or  fix  tranfverfe  black  ftieaks 
upon  each  fide,  appearing  as  if  made  by  the  impreffion  of 
fo  many  fingers,  and  each  marked  with  a  Angle  red  lpot. 
The  tail  of  this  fifh  is  forked  like  that  of  the  common 
falmon,  and  it  is  fuppofed  they  are  all  males  ;  they  feem 
to  impregnate  the  fpawn  of  the  common  falmon,  and 
are  found  in  waters  of  fo  rapid  a  current,  that  fcarce 
any  other  fifh  could  live  in  them.  They  never  grow  to 
anv  great  fize.  Willughby,  Hift.  fife,  p.  193 
BRASEM,  in  IckAylogy ,  a  name  by  which  iome  have  called 
an  American  fifh  of  the  smaris  kind,  more  commonly 
known  among  authors  by  its  Brazilian  name  o facaropeba. 
BRASIDIA,  in  Antiquity ,  anmverfary  feafts  held  at  bparta 
in  honour  of  BraAdas,  the  fon  of  Tellus,  famous  for  his 
great  atchievements  in  favour  of  that  Ante. 

The  Brafidia  were  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games, 
at  which  none  were  allowed  to  contend  but  free-born 
Spartans.  To  be  abfent  from  thefe  folemmties,  is  laid 
by  fome  to  have  been  held  criminal,  and  pumlhed  with 
fines.  Meurf.  Grsec.  Ferial.  Potter.  Arch.  Graec.lib.  11. 

BRASIL,'  and  BRAZILETTO.  See  Brazil,  and 

Cjesalfinia.  . 

BR  ASMA,  in  the  Medical  Writings  of  the  Ancients ,  a  name 
given  by  Dicfcorides  and  others  to  a  lignt,  empty,  ant- 
good  for  nothing  kind  of  black  pepper.  This  was  no 
peculiar  fpecies  of  pepper,  but,  as  John  Bauhine  has 
well  obferved,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  pepper  we  now 
frequently  meet  with,  which  has  decayed  upon  the 
plant.  Diofc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  189.  . 

BRASS,  a  factitious  metal,  compofed  of  copper  fu.ed  with 
lapis  calaminarh ,  which  gives  it  a  hardnefs  and  yellow- 
nefs.  The  manner  of  .making  brajs  is  laid  to  have  been 
kept  a  fecret  in  Germany  for  many  ages-—  i  he  method 
cf  preparation  among  us  is  as  follows.  The  lapis  cala- 
minaris  being  calcined,  and  ground  as  fine  as  flour,  is 
mixed  with  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  ground  charcod  ; 
and  incorporated,  by  means  of  water,  into  a  mafs.  1  o 
this  composition  of  calamine  and  coal,  fome  manufac¬ 
turers  add  common  fait,  by  which  the  process  of  making 
brafs  is  faid  to  be  haftened :  thus  prepared,  about  feven 
pounds  of  the  calamine  is  put  into  a  melting  pot  of 
about  a  gallon;  and  over  it  about,  five  pounds  of  cop¬ 
per  either  in  plates  or  grains,  which  is  let  down  into  a 
‘•7W-furnace  eight  feet  deep,  remaining,  there  about 
eleven  hours  ;  in  which  time  it  is  converted  into  brafs.— 
After  melting,  it  is  calf  into  plates,  or  lumps  :  foity-nve 
ound  of  crude  calamine  produce  thirty  pounds  burnt, 
or  calcined.;  and  fixty  pounds  of  copper  make,  with  ca¬ 
lamine,  an  hundred  pounds  of  brafs.  .  _  ,  .  ,  . 

The  proportion  of  calamine,  and  the  increafe  wmch  .the 
cooper  receives  from  it,  are  different  in  different  works  ; 
md  hence  arifes  the  deeper  or  paler  colour  of  brajs. 
The  ouantity  cf  brafs  obtained  by  the  procels  for  making 
i.-  has  been  confiderably  augmented  lince  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  method  now  commonly  pra&ifed,  of  ufing 
granulated  copper.  See  Granulation. 

The  finer  and  more  malleable  kinds  of  brafs  are  made  o. 
the  pureft  calamine  and  copper,  by  cementing  the  brafs 
a  fecond  time  with  calamine  and  charcoal,  and  lome- 
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The  beft  proportion  for  gun-metal,  it  is  find,  is  (of 
eleven  or  twelve  thoufand  weight  of  metal,  to  ufe  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  copper,  nine  hundred  pounds  of  tin, 
and  fix  hundred  pounds  of  brafs ;  but  the  proportion  is 
variable,  according  to  the  quality  and  goodnefs  of  the 
copper. 

Brafs  is  fomewhat  lighter,  harder,  and  more  fonorous 
than  pure  copper.  It  melts  more  eafily,  and  does  not 
fcorify  fo  foon  in  a  moderate  red  heat.  It  is  dudtile  only 
whilft  cold  ;  heated  a  little,  it  cracks :  and  ignited,  it 
falls  in  pieces  under  the  hammer.  This  imperfection  it 
derives  from  the  zinc  of  the  calamine  ;  pure  coppei  being 
malleable  when  hot,  as  well  as  when  cold.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  colour  of  brafs ,  its  hardnefs,  its  malleability,  its  fu- 
fibility,  and  its  quality  of  being  lefs  fubjeCt  to  ruff  or 
verdigris  than  copper,  render  it  fit  for  the  fabrication  of 

many  utenfils.  . 

Brafs  is  tinged  of  a  gold  colour,  firft,  by  burning,  then 
diffolving  it  in  aqua  forth,  and,  laffly,  reducing  it  to  its 
metalline  ftate.  It  may  be  whitened  by  heating  it  red- 
hot,  and  quenching  it  in  water  diftilled  from  Jal  ammo - 
niac,  and  egg-fhells.  It  is  filvered,  or  coloured  iuperfi- 
cially  white,  by  rubbing  it  with  balls  made  of  fiiver  dti- 
folved  in  aqua  fortis,  with  powder  of  white  tartar,  fufli- 
cient  to  abforb  all  the  moifture  thereof. 


times  adding  to  it  old  brafs ,  by  which  the  new  is  faid  to 

be  meliorated. 

The  word  brafs  feems  to  have  been  formed  from  braemm, 
a  cant  term  among  alchemifts  for  copper. 

They  fometimes  ufe  brafs-Jhruff  } nftead  of  copper;  but 
1  hat  is  not  always  to  be  procured  in  quantities  fufficient ; 
be;na  no  more  than  a  colleftion  of  pieces  of  old  brafs. 
Brat  may  be  cleanfed,  firft  by  rubbing  it  with  a  cloth 
'dipped  in  equal  quantities  of  aqua  fortis  and  common 
water ;  then  with  an  oily  cloth,  and  laffly  with  a  dry  one 
dipped  in  lapis  calaminarh. 

The  beft  brafs  o-uns  are  not  made  of  pure  copper  and  ca¬ 
lamine  alone;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  add  coarfer  metals 
to  make  it  run  clofe  and  founder  s  fuch  as  leacij  and 

pot-metal. 


Brass,  in  Antiquity.  See  JEs.  _ 

Brass,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  includes  copper,  and 
all  the  mixtures  or  alloys  of  copper  with  other  minerals. 
In  which  fenfe,  brajs  amounts  nearly  to  the  fame  with 
the  Roman  jes,  and  the  French  airain. 

Brass,  in  the  Glafs  Trade.  Thrice  calcined  brafs  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  which  Serves  the  glafs-men  to  give  many  very 
beautiful  colours  to  their  metal.  The  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  is  this :  place  thin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles  on 
the  leer  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhio ;  let  it  ftand  to 
be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps.  Powder  this, 
and  fift  it  fine,  and  recalcine  it  four  or  five  days  more ; 
it  will  not  then  flick  together,  but  remain  a  loofe  pow- 
der,  of  a  ruflet  colour.  T  his  is  to  bs  calcined  a  third 
time,  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  great  care  muff  be 
taken,  in  the  third  calcination,  that  it  be  not  over-done, 
nor  under-done  ;  the  way  to  be  certain  of  making  it 
right,  is  to  try  it  feveral  times  in  glafs  while  melting. 
If3  it  makes  the  glafs,  when  well  purified,  to  fwell,  boil, 
and  rife,  it  is  properly  calcined  ;  if  not,  it  requires  longer 
time.  This  makes,  according  to  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  it  is  ufed,  a  fea  green,  an  emerald  green, 
or  a  turquoife  colour. 

Brafs ,  by  a  long  calcination  alone,  and  without  any 
mixture,  affords  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs; 
but  they  have  a  method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pow¬ 
dered  brimftone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yellow, 
or  a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  quantity,  and 
other  Variations  in  the  ufing  it.  The  method  of  making 
the  calcination  is  this  :  cut  thin  plates  of  brafs  into  fmall 
pieces  with  fhears,  and  lay  them  flratum  Juper  flratum, 
with  alternate  beds  of  powdered  fulphur,  in  a  crucible  ; 
calcine  this  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  ftrong  fire,  then 
powder  and  fift  the  "whole ;  and,  finally,  expofe  this 
powder  upon  tiles,  for  twelve  days,  to  a  reverberating 
furnace;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe. 

The  glafs-makers  have  alfo  a  method  cf  procuring  a  red 
powder  from  brafs ,  by  a  more  fimple  calcination,  which 
ferves  them  for  many  colours.  T  be  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  is  this-,  they  put  fmall  and  thin  plates  of  brafs  into 
the  arches  of  the  glafs-furnaces,  and  leave  them  there  till 
they  are  fufficiently  calcined,  which  the  heat  in  that 
place,  not  being  enough  to  melt  them,  does  in  great 
perfection.  The  calcined  matter,  powdered,  is  of  a 
dufky  red,  and  requires  no  farther  preparation.  Neff’s 
Art  of  Glals. 

Brass- lumps,  in  Mineralogy,  a  common  name  given  by  the 
miners  and  diggers  of  coal,  bo.  to  the  globular  pyrites. 
This  {tone,  when  kept  in  the  air,  often  fends  forth  its 
efflorefeenees  of  fait,  in  form  of  fmall  and  {lender  fibres, 
perfectly  tranfparent,  and  fometimes  near  an  inch 
long.  The  place  where  thefe  ftones  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  will  greatly  alter  the  figures  and  colours  oi  their 
effiorefcences ;  if  they  are  laid  in  a  cedar,  the  fhbots 
will  be  {hotter,  and  green,  like  the  common  copperas  ; 
and  if  laid  in  the  way  of  the  funflrine,  they  will  be 
white  and  duitv.  Both  are  the  lame  fait,  which  is  the  true 
green  vitriol  or  copperas,  and  both  will,  in  the  fame 


manner,  turn  a  decoCtion  of  galls  into  ink.  The  white 
fait  is  only  the  green  powdered  and  calcined  by  the  fan’s 
heat,  the  fi-ure  of  the  fibres  of  thefe  effiorefcences  is 
not  eafv  to  be  determined  ;  fometimes  they  feem  round, 
fometimes  angular.  I  hefe,  however,  are  the  natural 
fio-ures  of  the" (alts  of  thefe  ftones  ;  and  the  other  fhpots 
into  which  they  form  themfelves  after  folution,  and 
bringing  them  together  in  a  body  by  water,  are  rather 
6  2 
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tlieir  adicfentai  forms,  though,  under  a  like  eourfe  of 
accidents,  they  generally  appear  the  fame.  Phil.  Trahf. 
N3  no. 

BkASS-zffire.  See  Wire. 

BRASSATELLA,  BrassadElla,  or  Brassidella,  in 
Botany ,  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the  plant  more 
ufually  known  by  that  of  ophioglosStjm,  or  adder’s 
tongue. 

BRASSE.  See  Pearch. 

BRASSICA,  the  cabbage ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tc- 
tradynamia  fillqnofa  clafs  of  plants,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  crofs-fbaped,  having  four 
petals,  and  four  oval  neitarious  glands ;  it  hath  fix 
ftamina,  which  are  ereCt,  two  of  which  are  oppofite, 
and  the  other  four  are  longer  ;  it  hath  a  taper  germen, 
of  the  lengch  of  the  ftamina,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
long  taper  pod,  deprcfled  on  each  fide,  and  is  terminated 
by  the  apex  of  the  intermediate  partition,  which  divides 
it  into  two  ceils,  filled  with  round  feeds.  See  Broc¬ 
coli,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Savoy,  kc. 

BRASSTDELIC  art,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfas,  to  denote 
a  method  of  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  the 
herb  brajjidclla ,  or  ophloglojjum ,  on  the  frefli  wound. 

BRAVA  Bar cira.  See  Pareira  brava. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feaft  held  every  fifth  year 
in  honour  of  Diana,  lurnamed  Brauronia ,  from  Brauron , 
a  village  near  Athens,  where  the  famous  ftatue  of  that 
godaefs,  brought  from  Scythia  Taurica,  was  preferved. 

I  he  ceremony  of  the  Brauronia  was  managed  by  ten 
men,  from  their  office  called  'hpoirnor,  the  victim  of¬ 
fered  was  a  goat,  and  it  was  cuftomary  for  certain  men 
to  fing  one  of  Homer’s  Iliads  during  the  fervice  :  other 
miniflers  at  the  folemnity  were  young  virgins,  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age,  habited  in  yellow,  ai;d  confecrated 
to  Diana,  under  the  denomination  of  a p/]ot.  Potter. 
Arch.  Gnec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

BRAWN-,  in  the  Culinary  Art,  fignifies  the  flefh  of  a  boar, 
boned,  rolled  up,  or  collared,  boiled,  and  laftly, 
pickled,  for  the  winter’s  ufe. 

Brawn  is  made  only  of  the  flitches,  without  the  legs  ; 
the  oldefl  hoars  are  chofen  for  this  ufe ;  it  being  a  rule, 
the  older  the  boar,  the  more  horny  the  brawn. 

'1  here  is  alfo  brawn  of  pig,  which  is  made  by  Raiding, 
drawing,  and  boning  the  beaft  whole,  except  the  head ; 
then  cutting  it  in  two  collars,  foaking  it  in  brine,  fea- 
foning,  rolling,  putting  it  into  a  cl6th,  binding  it  up, 
boiling  it,  and  when  boiled,  hooping  it  up  in  a  frame. 

BRAZED,  in  Heraldry is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  three  chev¬ 
rons  clafping  or  folding  each  other. 

'The  word  is  doubtlels  formed  by  corruption  from  the 

.  French  word  bras ,  arm. 

BRAZEN  age,  is  ufed  by  the  poets  to  exprefs  the  third 
age  of  the  world.  • 

Brazen-/////;,  among  Miners ,  is  the  ftandard  by  which  the 
other  difhes  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  tire  king’s  hall. 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  fells  pans,  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  kitchen  utenfils  and  brafs  ware. 
Itinerant  braziers,  who  go  about  with  their  tools  and 
knapfacks,  are  called  tinkers  ;  by  the  French,  braziers  of 
the  whijlle,  chaucleroniers  au  fiffl/et. 

BRAZIL,  or  Brasil,  an  American  wood,  commonly 
iuppofed  to  have  been  thus  denominated,  becaufe  firft 
brought  from  Brazil ;  though  Huet  fhews,  it  had  been 
known  by  that  name  many  years  before  the  difeovery  of 
that  country.  Vide  Hueti'ana,  p.  268. 

It  is  denominated  varicufly,  according  to  the  places 
whence  it  is  brought.  Thus  we  have  brazil  from  Fer- 
nambuc,  brazil  of  Japon,  of  Lamon,  of  St.  Martha; 
and,  laftly  brazilcito ,  or  Jamaica  wood,  brought  from 
the  Antilles. 

The  brazil  tree  ordinarily  grows  in  dry  barren  places, 
and  in  tiic  middle  of  rocks  ;  it  is  very  thick  and  large, 
ufually  crooked  and  knotty  :  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  red,  exhale  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  which 
ftrengthens  the  brain.  Though  the  tree  be  very  thick, 
it  is  covered  with  fo  grofs  a  bark,  that  when  the  favages 
have  taken  it  off  the  wood,  or  trunk,  which  before  was 
the  thicknefs  of  a  mail,  it  is  fcarce  left  equal  to  that  of 
his  leg. 

Brazil  wood  is  very  heavy  and  dry  ;  it  crackles  much  in 
the  fire,  and  fcarce  raifes  any  fmoke,  by  reafon  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  drvnefs.  None  of  the  feveral  kinds  have  any 
pith,  except  that  of  japon  ;  that  of  Fernambuc  is  efteem- 
td  the  beft.  It  muft  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces,  clofe, 
found,  without  any  bark  on  it ;  and  fuch  as,  upon 
lplitting,  from  pale  becomes  reddifh ;  and,  when  chewed, 
has  a  raecharihc  tafte. — It  is  much  ufed  in  turned  works, 
and  takes  a  good  polifh  ;  but  its  chief  ufe  is  in  dying, 
where  it  ferves  for  a  red  colour;  it  is  a  fpurious  colour, 
however,  which  it  gives ;  and  cafily  evaporates  and  fades : 
nor  is  tiie  wood  to  be  ufed  without  alum  and  tartar.  Red 
ink  is  made  of  it,  boiicd  in  beer,  wine,  or  vinegar,  and 
the  colour  fixed  with  alum. 
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Hdlot  has  given  a  remarkable  procefs,  by  Which  both 
the  beauty  and  permanency  of  the  dye  are  improved. 
He  likewife  directs  to  fix  ths  colour  of  brazil  by  aftrin- 
gents  ;  for  this  purpofe  the  ftale  deco&ion  of  brazil  is 
diluted  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water  ;  to  which  are 
added,  for  every  pound  of  cloth,  about  one  ounce  of 
powdered  galls,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic.  The 
cloth,  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar,  and  kept  moilt 
for  fifteen  days,  is  boiled  in  this  liquor  for  an  hour  or 
.  ^1  .  .  '  1  .^hter  or  deeper,  and  fuf- 

fered  thoroughly  to  cool  before  it  is  wafhed.  Dr.  Lewis’s 
edit.  4to.  of  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  136. 
from  the  brazil  of  Fernambuc  is  drawn  a  kind  of  car¬ 
mine,  by  means  of  acids  :  there  is  alfo  a  liquid  lacca 
made  of  it  for  miniature. 

Carnation  is  dyed  with  brazil,  and  violets  are  raifed  with 
brazil.  Acids  turn  brazil  yellow,  but  by  adding  an  al¬ 
kali,  it  becomes  purple  ;  fo  that  if  we  put  lemon  juice, 
or  fpirit  of  vinegar  in  a  decoCtion  of  brazil  wood,  it 
becomes  yellow,  and,  if  we  add  oil  of  tartar,  violet. 
Brazil  wood  differs  very  obvioufly  from  the  saunders 
wood-,  the  former  gives  out  its  red  colour  to  water,  the 
latter  gives  no  red  tinge  to  any  aqueous  liquor. 
Neumann. 

Brazil  wood  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine ;  being  reputed  a 
fpecies  of  the  saunders,  and  pofTeffed  of  the  fame 
phyfical  virtues,  though  rarely  prefcribed. 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  of  two  pieces  of  iron 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted  between  the 
two  pieces  to  be  joined. 

If  die  work  be  very  fine,  as  when  the  two  leaves  of 
broken  faws  are  to  be  joined,  it  is  to  be  covered  with 
beaten  borax,  moiftened  with  water,  that  it  may  incor¬ 
porate  with  the  brafs-duft,  which  is  here  added;  'and  the 
piece  is  expofed  to  the  fire,  without  touching  the  coals, 
till  the  brafs  be  obferved  to  run.  To  braz°With  a  ftill 
greater  degree  of  nicety,  they  ufe  a  folder  made  of  brafs, 
with  a  tenth  part  of  tin;  or  another,  one  third  brafs, 
and  two  thirds  filver  ;  or  borax  and  rofin  f  obferving,  in 
all  thefe  ways  of  brazing,  that  the  pieces  be  joined 
clofe  throughout ;  the  folder  only  holding  in  thofe  places 
that  touch. 

The  method  of  brazing,  among  fmiths,  farriers,  &c.  is 
by  beating  the  two  piecs,  when  hot,  over  one  another ; 
this  is  more  properly  called  welding. 

RR.EACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  break  or  rupture 
in  fome  part  of  a  fence  or  mclolure,  whether  owing  to 
time  or  violence. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  breche,  which 
fignifies  the  fame ;  formed  of  the  German  brcchcn ,  to 
break. 

Inundations,  or  overflowings  of  lands,  are  frequently 
owing  to  breaches  in  the  dikes,  or  fea-banks.  Dagenham 
breach  is  famous;  it  was  made  in  1707,  by  a  failure  of 
the  Thames  wall,  in  a  very  high  tide.  The  force 
wherewith  it  Burft  in  upon  the  neighbouring  level,  tore 
up  a  large  channel  or  pafiage  for  water  a  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  in  fome  places  twenty  feet  deep,  by  which 
a  multitude  of  fubterranean  trees,  which  had*  been  buried 
many  ages  before  were  laid  bqre.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  335. 
P-  478-  ’ 

Breach,  in  Fortification,  is  a  hole,  gap,  or  aperture,  made 
in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a  town,  either  by  playing 
cannon,  or  fpringing  mines;  in  order  to  ftorm '  the 
place,  or  take  it  by  aflault. 

They  fay,  make  good  the  breach ;  fortify  the  breach ; 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  breach :  to  clear  the  breach,  is  to 
remove  the  ruins,  that  it  may  he  the  better  defended. 

A  practicable  breach ,  is  that  where  the  men  may  mount, 
and  make  a  lodgment.— A  breach  ought  to  be  'fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms  wide. — The  allailants  make  their  way 
to  it,  by  covering  fchemfelves  with  gabions,  earth-bao-s 
&c.  * 

When  a  breach  in  the  rampart  is  practicable,  the  go¬ 
vernor  ufually  capitulates,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a 
ftorm. 

Before  they  mount  the  breach ,  they  frequently  widen  or 
enlarge  it  with  fourneaux,  and  render  the  accefs  to  it 
practicable,  even  for  cannon,  which  it  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceflary  to  plant  on  the  breach ,  in  order  to  ruin  the  ene¬ 
mies  retrenchments  on  the  gorge  and  epaules  of  the 
baftions. 

Breach  of  clofe,  in  Law.  See  Close. 

Breach,  to  batter  in,  batre  en  breche.  See  Batter. 

Breach,  mounting  the.  See  Mounting. 

BREAD  ordinarily  is  made  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  fome 
farinaceous  vegetable,  ground,  and  kneaded  with  water 
and  yeaft. 

Bread  is  ufually  made  of  the  feeds,  fometimes  alfo  of  the 
roots,  and  even  of  the  piths  of  plants.  The  Greeks  at¬ 
tribute  the  invention  of  bread  to  Ceres,  the  Egyptians  to 
Ifis,  others  to  Menes.  The  firft  bread  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  made  of  the  plant  lotus.  The  poor  Tartars,  near 
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ISherazoul,  ftill  live  upon  acorn-bread.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N’  300.  and  N°  138.  p.  2033,  and  943. 

In  the  illands  of  Banda  and  Amboyna,  they  make  a  kind 
of  bread  called  faegem ,  or  fagoe,  of  the  pith  of  a  farina¬ 
ceous  tree,  whole  trunk  is  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thigh, 
ten  foot  high,  and  having  a  round  head  a-top  like  a  cab¬ 
bage  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  white  mealy  fubftance, 
which,  being  kneaded  with  water,  fermented,  and  baked 
on  the  coals,  ferves  the  poorer  fort  for  bread.  Pnil. 
Tranf.  N°  26.  p.  485. 

In  the  Caribee  illands,  they  make  bread  of  the  root  of  a 
poil’onous  plant  called  manioc  ;  probably  the  fame  with 
the  cassada  bread ,  which  is  made  of  the  root  of  the 
yucca  Mexicana.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nv  33.  p.  635.  andN0 
311.  p.2434.  _ 

In  Benzoni’s  time,  all  the  {hips  bound  from  Spain  to 
Mexico,  when  they  returned,  were  victualled  with  cas¬ 
sada  bread ,  inftead  of  bifeuit. 

To  the  clafs  of  breads  made  of  roots  may  alfo  be  added 
potatoe-bread,  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  turnep-bread ,  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the 
roots,  and  expreffing  the  juice,  till  they  become  dry,  then 
beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  adding  wheat-flour,  ani- 
feeds,  and  yeall,  moulding  up  the  dough  in  the  ufual 
form,  and  baking  it.  It  looks  and  taftes  like  other  bread , 
and  is  ufed  by  lome  againft  confumptions.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Nw  205.  p.  970. 

Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white ,  wheaten , 
and  houjhold ;  differing  only  in  degrees  of  purity.  In  the 
firft,  all  the  bran  is  leparated ;  in  the  fecond,  only  the 
coarfer ;  in  the  third,  none  at  all ;  fo  that  fine  bread  is 
made  only  of  flour ;  wheaten  bread ,  of  flour,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  finer  bran ;  and  hou/hold  of  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  grain,  without  taking  out  either  the 
coarfe  bran  or  fine  flour.  Stat.  8  Ann.  cap.  18. 

We  alfo  meet  with  fymnel  bread ,  manchet  or  roll  bread , 
and  French  bread ;  which  are  only  fo  many  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  fineft  or  whiteft  bread ,  made  of  the  pureft 
flour ;  except  that  in  roll  bread  there  is  an  addition  of 
milk,  and,  in  French  bread ,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  To 
which  may  be  added,  ginger-bread ,  made  of  white  bread , 
with  almonds,  liquorice,  anifeed,  rofe-water,  and  fugar ; 
and  mafllji-bread ,  pants  mix  tits,  made  of  wheat  and  rye, 
or  fometimes  of  wheat  and  barley. 

The  procefs  of  making  houfhold  bread  among  us,  is  thus  : 
to  a  peck  of  meal  they  add  a  handful  of  fait,  a  pint  of 
yeaft,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  cold  in  fummer,  hot 
in  winter,  and  temperate  between  the  two ;  the  whole 
being  kneaded  in  a  bowl  or  trough  by  the  fire  in  winter, 
from  it  in  fummer,  will  rife  in  about  an  hour  ;  they  then 
mould  it  into  loaves,  and  put  it  into  an  oven  to  bake. 

For  unleavened  bread,  part  of  the  flour  intended  for  it, 
being  made  into  dough  with  warm  water  and  a  little  fait, 
is  laid  in  the  reft  of  the  flour  an  hour  or  more,  in  which 
time  it  riles  to  three  times  the  bulk  ;  then  they  mix  and 
knead  the  whole  with  more  water,  till  it  be  brought  into 
a  ftiff  dough  ;  which  being  formed  into  loaves,  is  baked 
in  the  oven ;  though  the  more  ufual  way  is  to  take  a 
piece  of  dough  kneaded  and  leave  it  in  the  tub  till  next 
time,  when  they  break  it  fmall  and  mix  it  with  the  meal, 
adding  fome  yeaft.  Hought.  Colleift.  tom.  i.  N°  90. 
p.  241. 

For  French  bread,  they  take  half  a  bufhel  of  fine  flour, 
ten  eggs,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  frefti  butter,  into 
which  they  put  as  much  yeaft,  with  a  manchet ;  and 
tempering  the  whole  mafs  with  new  milk,  pretty  hot, 
let  it  lie  half  an  hour  to  rife,  which  done,  they  make  it 
into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  wa(h  it  over  with  an  egg  beaten 
with  milk  ;  care  is  taken,  the  oven  be  not  too  hot. 

In  Lancafhire,  and  feveral  other  northern  counties  of 
England,  the  people  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread ; 
as,  x.  The  bannock ,  which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only 
with  water,  and  baked  in  the  embers.  2.  Clap-bread, 
which  is  made  into  thin  hard  cakes.  3.  Bitchinefs-brcad, 
which  is  made  of  thin  batter,  and  formed  into  thin  foft 
oat-cakes.  4.  Riddle-cakes ,  which  are  thick  and  four, 
and  very  little  different  from  the  hand-hover  bread ,  which 
has  but  little  leaven,  and  kneaded  ftiff".  And,  5.  Jannock, 
which  is  oaten-bread  made  up  into  loaves. 

In  the  ftatute  of  aflize  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III. 
mention  is  made  of  waf  el-bread ,  cocket-bread,  and  bread 
of  treet ;  which  anfwers  to  the  three  forts  of  bread  now 
in  ufe,  called  white ,  wheaten,  and  houjhold-bread. 

In  religious  houfes,  they  heretofore  diftinguifhed  bread 
by  the  names,  efrpuires-bread,  monks-bread,  boys-bread ,  and 
fervants-bread. 

A  like  diftribution  obtained  in  the  houfholds  of  nobles 
and  princes  ;  where,  however,  we  find  fome  other  deno¬ 
minations,  as  meffengers-bread,  that  given  to  meflengers, 
as  a  reward  of  their  labour  ;  court-bread,  that  allowed 
by  the  lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houlhold  ;  ele- 
emojynary-bread,  that  diftributed  to  the  poor  in  the  way  of 
alms.  Du-Cange  GlolT.  Lat.  tom.  iv. 


The  quantity  of  bread  allowed  a  foldier  for  his  day's  fub-* 
fiftence  is  called  a  ration. 

For  armies  the  bread  is  either  baked  in  the  park  of  provi- 
fions  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  town  neareft  the  army ;  for 
the  conveniency  of  ovens,  an  army  ought  always  to  have 
at  leaft  four  days  bread  before-hand.  In  lome  cafes,  the 
diftance  of  the  places,  from  whence  bread  is  to  be  had, 
or  the  army’s  march  from  one  country  to  another,  obliges- 
the  general  to  diftribute  bread  for  fix,  or  even  for  eight 
days  ;  a  thing  never  done  without  abfolute  neceffity,  by 
reafon  of  the  abufe  which  fome  foldiers  make  of  it,  who 
fell  their  bread  without  regard  to  future  fubfiftence.  For 
long  marches  through  an  enemy’s  country,  they  fome¬ 
times,  inftead  of  bread,  make  bisket. 

Bread,  horfe ,  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  to  which 
fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice,  fenu¬ 
greek,  eggs,  and  ale ;  and  fometimes  rye  and  white  wine 
are  ufed. 

For  race-horfes,  three  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fortnights 
feeding  ;  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat,  worked 
with  bairn*  the  difference  confifting  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft  kind,  three  times 
the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat ;  in  the 
fecond,  equal  quantities  of  both ;  in  the  third,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 

Bread,  facramental ,  in  the  proteftant  churches,  is  common 
leavened  bread,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  practice.  In  the 
Romifti  mafs,  azymus,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  ufed, 
particularly  in  the  Gallican  church,  where  a  fort  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  purpofe,  called  pain  a  chanter ,  made  of  the 
pureft  wheaten  flour,  prefled  between  two  iron  plates, 
graven  like  wafer-moulds,  being  firft  rubbed  with  white 
wax,  to  prevent  the  pafte  fticking.  ♦ 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  bread, 
allotted  for  purpofes  of  religion  ;  as,  1.  Calendarius,  that 
anciently  offered  to  the  priefts  at  the  calends.  2.  Pre - 
bendarlus ,  the  fame  with  capitularis,  that  diftributed  daily 
to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  3.  Benediflus,  that  anci¬ 
ently  given  to  catechumens  before  baptifm,  in  lieu  of  the 
eucharift  bread,  which  they  were  incapable  of  partaking 
of.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a  piece  of  wax,  pafte,  or 
even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have  been  per¬ 
formed  with  benedi&ions,  &c.  to  be  fet  up  in  an  agnus 
dei,  or  a  relic  box,  and  prefented  for  veneration.  5.  Un¬ 
leavened  bread,  azymus.  The  Jews  eat  no  other  bread 
during  their  paflover ;  and  exadt  fearch  was  made  in 
every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread  was  left.  The 
ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their  hafty  departure 
from  Egypt,  when  they  had  not  leifure  to  bake  leavened. 
6.  Shew-bread  was  that  offered  to  God  every  Sabbath-day, 
being  placed  on  the  golden  table,  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Bread  of  St.  Hubert,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Nicholas ,  &c.  de¬ 
note  cakes  fandtified  with  certain  prayers  and  invocations 
of  thofe  faints,  held  by  the  fuperftitious  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobias,  agues,  and  other 
difeafes. 

Bread  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  certain  foods  made  of  animal, 
or  even  mineral  matters,  ferving  to  fupply  the  place  of 
bread. 

In  divers  parts  of  the  North,  we  read  of  fijlo-bread,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Iceland,  where  dried  cod  is  ufed  for  bread,  be¬ 
ing  firft  beaten  to  powder,  and  made  up  into  cakes.  The 
like  obtains  among  the  Laplanders,  whofe  country  af¬ 
fords  no  corn  ;  and  even  among  tl.e  Crim  Tartars.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  102.  p.  35.  ShefF.  Hift.  of  Lapl.  chap.  14. 

Bread,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  includes  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  as  food,  raiment,  lodging,  &c. 

Hence  alfo  the  fabbath  is  fometimes  called,  in  ancient 
writers  the  day  of  bread,  by  reafon  the  eucharift  was 
then  adminiftered  every  Lord’s  day. 

Bread,  fwine,  panis  porclnus,  a  denomination  given  to 

TRUFFLES. 

Bread,  fow's,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  herb  cyclamen. 

Bread,  ajfrze  of. — The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price  of  wheat ; 
and,  in  order  to  direct  them  in  their  allowance  to  the 
baker,  they  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  peck  loaf  of  each 
fort  of  bread  is  to  weigh,  when  well  baked,  17  lb.  6  oz. 
avoirdupois  weight,  and  the  reft  in  proportion ;  and  that 
every  fack  of  meal,  or  flour,  is  to  weigh  two  hundred 
weight  and  two  quarters,  neat ;  and  that  from  every  fack 
there  ought  to  be  made,  at  an  average,  twenty  fuch 
peck-loaves  of  bread. 

We  have  divers  tables  of  the  weights  of  the  loaves  both 
of  wheaten  and  houjhold-bread,  at  every  price  of  wheat. 
If  bread  wants  one  ounce  in  thirty-fix,  the  baker  for¬ 
merly  was  to  fuffer  the  pillory ;  now,  to  forfeit  not 
more  than  five  {hillings,  nor  lefs  than  one,  for  every 
ounce  wanting  ;  and  for  every  defeat  lefs  than  an  ounce, 
not  more  than  two  {hillings  and  fix  pence,  nor  lefs  than 
fix  pence  j  fuch  bread  being  complained  of  and  weighed 
before  a  magiftrate  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is 
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baked  or  expofed  to  fale,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or 
within  three  days  in  any  other  place.  Bakers  are  ob¬ 
liged,  under  a  penalty,  to  mark,  their  wheaten-bread  with 
a  large  Roman  W,  and  their  bouj hold-bread  with  an  H. 
See  Baking. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keeping ;  in 
fome  experiments  recited  by  Bartholin,  the  diminution 
was  near  one-fourth  in  fix  months. 

By  13  ^jeo.  HI*  cap.  62.  a  ftandard  wheaten-bread  was 
ordered  to  be  made  of  fuch  flour  as  is  the  v/hole  produce 
©f  the  grain,  the  hull  only  excepted,  and  to  be  marked 
S  W,  but  it  is  little  ufed. 

TABLE  of  the  Aflize  and  Price  of  Bread  made  of 
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Note  :  The  weight  of  loaves  of  any  fize  may  be  efti- 
mated  from  thole  of  the  penny  loaf,  by  Ample  addition ; 
e.  g.  the  fix-penny  loaf  .weighs  fix  times  as  much,  &c. 
and  the  wheaten  ioaves  are  three-fourths  of  the  weight 
of  the  houlhold  loaves.  See  Burn’s  Juftice,  vol.  i.Sp. 
220. 

Bread,  in  Medicine.  Befldes  alimentary,  bread  has  alfo 
medical  qualities ;  decodtions,  creams,  and  jellies  of 
bread,* are  directed  in  fome  difpenfaries. 

There  are  certain  medicated  breads ,  appropriated  to  the 
intentions  of  phyfic  ;  as,  anifeedftrW,  turnep -bread,  and 
vipers -bread  \  which  laft  is  made  of  the  fleih  of  that  ani¬ 
mal,  with  wheat-flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  ferfaparilla,  yeaft, 
and  milk,  commended  in  fcorbutic  habits.  Some  direct 
acorn -bread,  dipped  in  red  wine,  to  be  thruft  up  the  anus., 
in  prolapfufes  of  that  part. 

Mr.  Boyle  allures  us  he  drew  a  mcnjlruum  from  bread 
ftronger  than  aqua  forth ,  and  which  would  a£t  even  upon 
glafs  itfelf.  Phil.  Works  abr.  tom.  i.  p.  34,  49. 

Bread  made  of  good  wheat  well  leavened,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  baked,  with  a  little  fait,  is  the  bell: ;  that  which 
is  not  throughly  baked,  ill  kneaded,  and  without  fait, 
is  hurtful  and  unwholfome,  efpecially  in  fmoaky  cities : 
fo  are  unleavened  bread  and  cakes  baked  under  the 
allies. 

In  general,  the  lighter  the  breads  the  better  and  more 
agreeable  it  is  ;  coarfe  and  barley  bread  is  deterfive,  and 
gently  purgative,  at  lcaft  to  thofe  not  ufed  to  it.  Some 
recommend  it  for  perfons  in  the  gout. 

.See  farther  concerning  bread  in  the  v/riters  on  foods  and 
cookery  j  efpecially  in  Hen.  Nicolaus,  who  has  a  treatife 
Vol.  I.  N«  47. 
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exprefs  on  bread.  Hen  Nicolai  Trail,  de  Pane  Dantilc, 
1651.  See  alfo  Fabr.  Libl.  Antiq.  cap.  19.  §6. 

Bread,  in  Chemiflry.—  i  he  chemift’s  art  can  extract  from 
fo  mild  a  lubjebt  as  bread,  an  acid,  which  is  a  powerful 
rfienjlruum.  It  is  done  in  this  manner  :  put  two  pounds 
of  coarfe  bread ,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  into  a  glafs  retort ; 
place  this  in  a  fund- heat,  and  luting  on  a  receiver,  diltfl 
with  a  gentle  fire,  and  there  will  be  produced  a  liquor 
appearing  .me  water,  with  a  fmall  qu  tntity  of  oil ;  fe- 
parate  the  oil,  and  filtre  and  rectify  the  liquor  by  a  fe- 
cond  diftillution  in  balnea  A- fa  uc,  and  afterwards  diifil  it 
again  in  a  fand-heat,  and  there  will  be  produced  a  mo¬ 
derately  ftrong,  clear,  acid  liquor.  This  is  a  mm  ft.  uum 
capable  of  extradting  the  red  colour  from  coral,  and  even 
from  garnets.  Common  bread  affords  it,  but  coarfe  ryc- 
bread  yields  the  greateft  quantity.  Shaw’s  Left;  p.  104. 
Oil  of  vitriol,  poured  upon  crums  of  bread,  will  excite 
a  furpriiing  degree  of  heat.  Boyle’s  Works  abr.  vol.  i. 
p.  569. 

Bread,  bonpour  nick  ole,  or  bonpournickel ,  the  name  of  a  very 
coarfe  bread  eaten  in  Weftphalia,  and  many  other  places, 
ft  his  b>  cad  of  the  Weftphahans  flail  retains  the  oppro¬ 
brious  name  once  given  it  by  a  French  traveller,  of  bon- 
pournichole ,  good  for  his  horje  Nichole ,  but  is  by  no  means 
a  contemptible  kind. 

It  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  this  age  or  country :  it  has 
been  known  in  diflant  places,  and  in  different  ages,  and 
was  called  by  the  ancients  pan  is  furfur  aceus,  or  pams  m- 
purus,  from  its  not  being  fo  thoroughly  cltanfed  from  the 
hufk  or  bran,  as  the  fine  forts  of  bread  are. 

The  wreftlers  of  old  ate  only  this  fort  of  bread ,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  their  llrength  of  limbs  ;  and  we  may  learn 
from  1  liny,  that  the  Romans  for  three  hundred  years 
knew  no  other  bread :  unqueftionably,  this  coarfe  bread 
nourifhes  more,  afiuages  hunger  better,  and  generates 
humours  lefs  fubjedt  to  corruption,  than  the  white. 

T  he  inhabitants  of  v'V  eftphalia,  who  are  a  hardy  and  ro- 
bufl:  people,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fa¬ 
tigues,  are  a  living  teftimony  of  the  falutary  ehedts  of 
this  fort  of  bread ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are 
very  feldom  attacked  by  acute  fevers,  and  thofe  other  dif~ 
eafes  which  arife  from  an  ebullition  of  the  humours,  and 
a  malignant  colliquation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  is  certain  that  a  lefs  ftrong  diet  is  more  proper  to 
weakly  conftitutions,  and  people  of  fedentary  lives,  than 
this  ;  but  for  thoic  who  will  ufe  the  necefiary  exercifc 
with  it,  it  is  eafy  to  lee  that  it  is  preferable  to  all  other 
kinds  of  bread ;  lince  it  remarkably  reftores  ftrength,  and 
has  another  falutary  effedt,  which  is,  that  it  renders  the 
belly  foluable  :  this  was  a  quality  remarked  in  coarfe  bread, 
and  highly  commended  in  it,  fo  early  as  in  the  days  of 
Hippocrates. 

The  Germans  make  two  forts  of  waters  by  diftillation 
from  this  bread ;  the  one  with,  the  other  without,  the 
addition  of  a  fpirituous  liquor  :  to  both  which  great  vir¬ 
tues  are  afenbed.  i  hat  without  any  thing  lpirituous,  is 
made  of  the  juice  of  craw-fifh,  May-dew,  rofe- water, 
nutmegs,  and  fafFron,  diftilled  from  a  large  quantity  of 
this  bread.  This  is  efteemed  a  great  reftorative,  and 
given  in  hedtic  habits.  The  other  is  diftilled  from  this 
bread  and  Rhenifh  wine,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon. 
This  is  given  in  all  the  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  vo¬ 
miting,  and  lofs  of  appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
fame  kind ;  and  befides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  difti  led 
from  it  by  the  retort,  in  the  dry  w'ay,  which,  when  fe- 
parated  from  its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a  powerful  fudo- 
riftc,  and  very  valuable  medicine,  in  removing  impurities 
of  the  blood.  Hoffman. 

Bread,  Indian  or  Caffada.  See  Cassada. 

Bread,  St.  John’s.  See  Carob. 

Bread -room,  in  a  fhip,  that  in  which  the  bread  ox  eisket 
is  kept. 

Bread  -fruit,  at  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Sea,  grows  on  a 
tree  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  oak :  it  is  about  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  a  child’s  head  ;  the  furface  is  reticu¬ 
lated,  and  covered  with  a  thin  fkin ;  the  eatable  part  lies 
between  the  (kin  and  the  core  ;  it  is  white  as  fnow,  and 
of  the  conliftence  of  new  bread.  It  has  an  infipid,  fweetifh 
tafte,  refembling  that  of  the  crum  of  wheaten  bread, 
mixed  with  a  Jerufalem  artichoke.  It  is  roafted  and 
baked  before  it  is  eaten.  Three  different  difhes  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  this  fruit,  by  beating  it  into  a  pafte  with  wa¬ 
ter,  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  mixing  it  with 
ripe  plantains,  bananas,  or  the  four  pafte  which  they  call 
mahie.  Hawkfworth’s  Voyages,  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  and 
108. 

BREADTH.  See  Latitude,  Dimension,  Area,  &c« 

Breadth,  hair’s.  See  Hair. 

Breadth,  finger’s.  See  finger. 

Breadth,  hand’s.  See  Hand. 

Breadth  of  a  fhip  is  the  mealure  of  it  from  fide  to  fide 

\  in  any  particular  place :  accordingly  the  main-breadth  is 
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that  part  of  every  timber  which  inclofes  the  greateft  fpace 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  {hip’s  length;  top-timber 
breadth  is  the  diftance  between  the  upper  part  of  the  fame 
timber,  and  the  laid  middle  line  ;  and  the  extreme  breadth 
is  the  diftance  between  her  Tides  in  the  main-breadth  of 
the  midfhip-frame. 

Breadth -fiveep,  in  Sea-Language,  denotes  the  radius  ot  the 
arch  which  forms  part  of  the  curve  of  a  {hip’s  timber  in 
the  horizontal  plane. 

BREAK,  in  Norfolk,  denotes  land  ploughed  or  broke  up 
the  firft  year  after  it  has  lain  fallow  in  the  Iheep- walks. 
In  Architecture  it  denotes  a  recefs,  or  giving  back  of  a 
part  behind  its  ordinary  range  or  projedture. 

In  which  fenfe,  they  fay,  a  break  of  pediment  :  a 
break  of  entablatures,  whereby  it  Ihrinks,  as  it  were, 
between  the  columns,  is  reputed  a  fault. 

Break-zk,  among  Carpenters ,  is  when  they  break  a  hole  in 
brick-walls  with  their  ripping  chiflel. 

Break -neck,  Brife-cou ,  in  Building ,  a  fault  in  a  ftair-cafe, 
as  when  a  ftep  is  made  higher  or  lower  than  the  reft, 
and  landing-place  too  narrow,  or  the  like. 

Break-iwU(.t,  the  hulk  or  hull  of  fome  old  {hip,  funk  at 
the  entrance  of  a  ftnall  harbour,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  in  their  paftage  to  the  veflels  moored  within.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  buoy  fattened  to  a  large  one  in 
the  water,  and  defigned  to  ihew  where  it  fwims.  See 
Buoy. 

BREAKERS,  in  Sea  Language ,  fignify  billows  that  break 
violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

BREAKING,  in.  Agriculture ,  denotes  the  ploughing  up  of 
grounds,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  lain  fome  time  fallow. 

Breaking  ground,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  beginning  of 
works  for  carrying  on  the  siege  of  a  place  ;  more  efpe¬ 
cially  the  beginning  to  dig  trenches,  or  approaches. 

Breaking  the  angles  of  a  battalion ,  denotes  a  military  evo¬ 
lution,  whereby  the  four  angles  turn,  and  make  fo  many 
fronts  towards  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the  battalion,  which 
before  was  only  a  fquare,  becomes  an  octangle,  and  can 
fire  on  all  Tides. 

This  is  otherwife  called  blunting  the  angles  of  a  battalion  ; 
by  the  French,  emoujftr  les  angles  d’un  bataillon. 

Breaking  of  meafure,  in  Fencing ,  denotes  a  moderate  re¬ 
tiring,  or  giving  of  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  the  adver- 
fary’s  thruft. 

Breaking  of  meafure  differs  much  from  going  back,  and 
lofing  or  yielding  of  ground ;  the  latter  being  reputed  a 
great  reproach,  the  former  a  mark  of  judgment  and 
adroitnefs.  Some  pretend,  that  a  man  retiring  is  obliged 
to  forbear,  if  his  adverfary  call  him  to  ftand. 

Breaking  of  the  fea.  Breaking  of  a  wave,  or  the  like, 
on  a  rock,  a  bank,  or  the  like,  are  a  fufficient  indication 
to  the  pilots,  that  it  is  not  fafe  mooring  there. 

Divers  machines  and  ftru&ures  have  been  contrived  for 
breaking  the  force  of  wind,  the  ftream  of  water,  and  the 
like. 

Breaking  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  taming  of  animals,  or  re¬ 
ducing  them  from  a  wild  to  a  tractable  ftate. 

Breaking  of  a  horfe  to  the  faddle.  See  Backing,  and 
Travice. 

To  break  a  horfe  for  hunting,  is  to  make  him  acquire  the 
difpofition  and  habit  of  running.  It  is  a  great  fatigue  to 
run  horfes  full  fpeed  before  they  are  broken. 

Breaking  herd,  among  Sport  [men,  denotes  a  deer’s  quitting 
the  herd,  and  running  by  itfelf. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  herding. 

A  deer,  when  dole  purfued,  is  loth  to  break  herd.  When 
a  hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thickets  and  coverts, 
he  is  faid  to  harbour  or  take  hold. 

Breaking  up  a  deer ,  fignifies  the  opening  or  cutting  it  up. 

Breaking  ofprifon.  See  Prison. 

Breaking  the  legs,  crucifragium ,  was  an  appendage  of  cru¬ 
cifixion,  ufed  no  where  but  among  the  Jews.  See 
Cross. 

Breaking  bulk,  in  the  Sea  Language,  fignifies  taking  part 
of  the  {hip’s  loading  or  cargo  out  of  the  hold. 

Breaking  of  hemp.  See  Brake. 

Breaking  of  bread,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Ecclefaflical 
Writers,  for  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

Breaking  of  wine,  among  Vintners. — Wine  is  faid  to 
break ,  when  being  left  fome  time  in  the  air,  in  an  open 
glafs,  it  changes  colour  ;  an  indication  that  it  will  not 
keep. 

This  is  the  ufual  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  wine, 
among  the  merchants  and  vintners  of  Paris. 

Breaking  is  alfo  ufed  in  trade,  for  a  perfon’s  failing  or 
flopping  payment.  ' 

In  which  fenfe,  breaking  differs  from  becoming  bank¬ 
rupt. 

Breaking  betimes,  while  there  is  fomething  left  to  pay 
withal,  is  a  mark  of  honefty  ;  and,  generally,  entitles 
the  unhappy  perfon  to  compaftion  and  gentler  ufage 
from  his  creditors,  faves  his  credit,  and  facilitates  his 
retrieving.  A  late  fenfible  writer  on  trade  takes  great 


pains  to  inculcate  this  precept,  Break  early.  Coraph 
Eng.  Tradefman,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  8o,  See. 

BREAM,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englilhname  of  the  cyprinus 
latus. 

This  is  but  a  coarfc  fifh  for  the  table,  but  it  affords  great 
fport  to  the  angler.  The  beft  time  of  angling  for  bream 
is  from  St.  James’s  day  to  Bartholomew-tide ;  as  being 
then  exceeding  fat ;  and  the  molt  proper  bait  is  the  largelt 
red  garden-worms  that  can  be  got.  See  Sparus. 
BREAMING.  See  Brooming. 

BREAST,  Mamma,  in  Anatomy,  a  prominent  flelhy  part  of 
the  human  body,  on  the  outfide  of  the  thorax,  ferving  to 
feparate  the  milk. 

Anatomifts  fometimes  divide  brcafls  into  perfect,  which 
are  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  glands,  interwoven  with 
veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  ;  fuch  as  are  thofe  of  women  ; 
and  imperfect  breafs ,  compofed  chiefly  of  fat,  with  a 
few  glands,  fuch  ar^  thofe  of  men. 

The  internal  fubftance  of  the  breajl  is  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  glands,  of  various  fizes  and  an  oval 
figure,  intermixed  with  globules  and  veflels  of  fat.  Their 
excretory  du&s,  as  they  approach  the  nipple,  join  and 
unite  together  till  at  laft  they  form  feven,  eight,  or 
more,  finall  pipes,  called  tubuli  laClferi ,  which  have 
feveral  crofs  canals,  by  which  they  communicate  with 
one  another,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  that  might 
accrue  from  the  cafual  obftru&ion  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  Thefe  tubes  are  not  every  where  erf  equal  capa¬ 
city,  but  in  fome  places  more,  in  others  lefs,  dilated  ; 
fo  as  to  form  cells,  which  feem  contrived  to  hinder  the 
fpontaneous  efflux,  and  to  create  a  neceflity  of  lucking, 
to  fetch  out  the  contents. 

Of  the  concurrence  of  thefe  tubuli ,  or  pipes,  is  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  papilla y  in  great  meafure,  formed  ;  among 
which  is  interfperfed  a  glandulous  fubftance,  ferving  to 
keep  them  from  prefflng  too  clofe  on  each  other :  and 
with  it  are  intermixed  abundance  of  fibres  derived  from 
the  external  teguments  of  the  papilla  ;  by  means  where¬ 
of,  the  ladteal  tubes  are  conftringed,  and  the  motion  of 
the  milk  is  modified. 

Befides,  thefe  veftels  arc  abundance  of  fatty  globules, 
called  dudius  adipoft ,  which  fome  would  have  only  to  fill 
up  the  interftices  of  the  glands  ;  but  Dr.  Drake,  after 
Malpighi,  thinks  they  contribute  to  the  compofition  of 
the  milk  :  which  feems  nothing  elfe  but  water  and  oil 
artfully  united. 

The  office  of  the  breafs  is  to  fecrete  the  milk  from  the 
arteries  in  their  glandulous  fubftance,  to  colleft  it  in  their 
ladteal  tubes,  and,  at  proper  feafons,  to  yield  it  to  the 
infant  through  the  nipple. 

Some,  however,  afiert  that  the  milk  is  not  formed  from 
the  blood,  but  from  the  chyle,  which  is  immediately 
conveyed  thither  by  the  thoracic,  or  Pecquet’s  du£ts. 
And  what  confirms  the  fuggeftion,  is  the  quick  fupply  of 
milk  in  nurfes,  after  a  draught  of  cow’s  milk.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  prove,  that  the  thoracic  duft  reaches  to  the 
breafs,  which  fome  abfolutely  deny.  Phil.  Tranf.  N& 
65.  and  N°  4.0.  p.  1357-  and  805. 

Swelling  breafs,  efpecially  if  there  be  milk  found  in  them, 
is  generally  judged  a  mark  of  the  lofs  of  virginity,  and 
a  proof  that  a  woman  has  been  with  child  y  though,  it  is 
faid,  it  does  not  hold  univerfally. 

The  fwclling  of  the  breafs  during  the  time  of  geftation, 
is  owing  to  the  confent  between  the  breafs  and  the 
uterus  ;  there  being  fo  near  a  communication  between 
the  mammary  veftels,  and  the  hypogaftric  veflels  of  the 
womb,  that  dilatation  in  the  latter  is  attended  with  a 
fimilar  one  in  the  former.  See  Pregnancy,  &c. 

In  virgins,  the  tubes  which  compofe  the  glands  of  the 
breaf,  like  fphindler-mufcles,  contract  fo  clofely,  that 
no  part  of  the  blood  can  enter  them  :  but  when  the 
womb  grows  big  with  a  foetus,  and  comprefles  the 
defeending  trunk  of  the  great  artery,  the  blood  flows  in 
greater  quantity,  and  with  a  greater  force,  through  the 
arteries  of  the  breafs,  and  forces  a  paftage  into  their 
glands,  which  being  at  firft  narrow,  admits  only  of  a 
thin  water  ;  but  growing  wider  by  degrees,  as  the  womb 
grows  bigger,  the  glands  receive  a  thicker  ferum  ;  and 
after  birth  they  run  with  a  thick  milk ;  becaufe  that 
blood  which  before  flowed  to  the  foetus,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  afterwards  by  the  uterus,  beginning  then  to 
flop,  does  more  dilate  the  mamillary  glands. 

The  breafs,  efpecially  after  delivery,  are  liable  to  divers 
dileafes  ;  as  inflammations,  excoriations,  indurations,  tu- 
mefadfions,  nodes,  abfeeffes,  feirrhufes,  and  cancers ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  certain  peculiar  diforders,  as  the 
fparganofs,  firangalides ,  and  gynacomafon.  See  Cancer, 
SCIRRHUS,  &C. 

In  men,  the  breafs  are  very  fmall,  and  are  chieflv  for  or¬ 
nament  ;  though  phyfical  hiftories  give  inftances  of  thofe 
who  have  had  milk  in  them. 

The  ancients  reprefented  Diana  of  Ephefus  with  many 
breafs ,  as  appears  from  feveral  medals  ©f  that  city ; 

whence 
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wheiide  fiie  had  the  epithet  Mammofa ;  q.  d.  having 
many  breafts ;  an  appellation  which  is  alfo  given  to  Ifis° 
and  to  Ceres.  5 

Breast,  applied  to  the  correfpondent  parts  of  other  ani 
mals,  is  more  properly  called  udders, ,  dugs ,  &c. 

Breast  alfo  denotes  that  cavity  or  region  of  the  body  by 
anatomifts  more  frequently  called  thorax.  Though 
in  propriety,  the  breajl  is  rather  reftrained  to  the  ante-5 
rior  part  ot  the  thorax  where  the  ribs  meet ;  Called  alfo 

AZnUrm'>  and  pedus  5  in  EnSlifh»  popularly,  the  bofom. 

e  lay,  a  flat,  a  narrow,  a  ftrait  breajl ;  a  broad  bread, 
not  high,  is  ranked  among  the  figns  of  longevity.  De- 
fludtions  on  the  breajl  and  lungs  are  dangerous. 

Sminng  the  breajl  is  one  of  the  exprefiions  of  penitence. 
In  the  Romifh  church,  the  prieft  beats  his  breajl  in  re- 
nea!  nng  tne  general  confeffion  at  the  beginning  of  mafs 
Coughs,  catarrhs,  afthmas,  phthifes,  peripneumonies, 
&c.  are  difeafes  of  the  breajl.  See  Cough,  and 
Asthma. 

Phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  dropfy  of  the  breajl ,  hydrate 
peftoris.  See  Dropsy.  j  1 

Medicines  for  diforders  of  the  breajl  are  called  peftorals 
See  Pectoral. 

Br.e AST-^cwf.  See  Sternum. 

Breast  of  a  Chimney,  denotes  the  fore-part  under  the 
mantle  or  chimney  piece,  commonly  made  inclined. 
Breast  -fa  ft,  or  Brest-/*/,  denotes  a  rope  or  hawfer 
employed  to  confine  a  fhip  Tideways  to  a  wharf  or  key, 
or  fome  other  (hip.  1 

Breast -hooks,  the  comparing  timbers  before,  in  a  fhip 
which  help  to  ftrengtlien  her  Item,  and  all  her  fore 
part. 

Breast-/.*/*,  called  by  the  Italians  grandezzo  di  petto ,  is  a 
diitemper  in  horfes  proceeding  from  fuperfluity  of  blood 
and  other  grofs  humours,  which  being  diflblved  by  fome 
extreme  and  diforderly  heat,  refort  downward  to  the 
breajl ,  and  pain  them  extremely. 

The  figns  of  the  breajl- pain  are,  a  {lift,  fiaggering,  and 
weak-going  with  his  fore-legs,  befides,  That  hi  can 
iiaidly,  if  at  all,  bow  his  head  to  the  ground. 

Breast  -plate,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  wherewith  to 
cover  the  breaj. 

The  breajl- plate  is  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  Jafon.  It 
was  originally  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  mail,  and 
laftiy,  of  a  brazen  or  iron-plate.  When  made  of  this 
laL  matter,  it  is  more  particularly  called  clibanus ,  by 
the  moderns  cuirass  ;  when  made  of  brafs,  with 
Gorgon’s  head  in  the  middle,  it  is  denominated  jecis. 

I  he  breajl- plate,  called  alfo  by  the  Romans  peftorale ,  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  thorax  and  lorica  ;  from 
both  which  it  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  as  being  pro¬ 
perly  a  hal  f -thorax,  or  hal f-lorica,  covering  only  the  bread: ; 
whereas  the  thorax  invefted  the  body. 

As  the  whole  thorax  might  be  a  temptation  to  the  foldiery 
to  turn  their  backs,  when  equally  guarded  with  their 
breajl ,  the  thorax  was  thrown  away,  and  the  hemi-thora- 
cio/i,  or  breajl- plate,  only  retained.  Polyam.  Stratag 
lib.  vii.  5 

Breast-/./*/*-,  in  the  Manege ,  denotes  a  leathern  ftrap 
running  from  one  fide  of  the  faddle,  crofs  the  horfe’s 
breajl,  to  the  other;  intended  to  keep  the  faddle  from 
flipping  backwards  in  mounting  up  rifing-grounds.  It 
is  otherwife  called  tee  ;  fometimes  the  poitrail. 

Breast  -plate,  among  Artificers,  denotes  a  drill-plate, 
againft  which  to  fet  the  blunt  end  of  the  drill. 

Ere  AST -plough,  in  Agriculture,  a  fmall  plough  fo  con- 
ftru&ed,  that  a  man  may  pufti  it  before  him.  It  confifts 
of  a  cutting-iron  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with 
one  of  its  lides  turned  up  to  cut  the  turf,  which  is  fixed 
to  a  pole  about  five  or  fix  feet  long,  forked  at  the  upper 
end,  with  a  crofs  handle.  It  is  ufed  in  the  operation  called 
burn-baking. 

Breasts  of  a  faddle ,  are  part  of  the  bow,  being  the  two 
fides  of  it  down  from  the  arch  or  upper  part.  ° 
Breast-w/ctI’,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Lorica,  and 

Parapet. 

Breast-wcM  oj  a  Jhip,  is  a  fort  of  balluftrade  or  fence, 
compofed  of  rails  or  mouldings,  and  often  decorated 
with  fculpture  ;  it  terminates  the  quarter-deck,  and  poop 
at  the  fore-ends,  and  inclofes  the  fore-caftle  both  before 
and  behind. 

BREATH,  the  wind  or  air  which  is  received  and  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  mouth  and  noftrils,  in  the  act  of  respi¬ 
ration. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the 
Greek  zjvev/xa,  and  Latin  fpiritus. 

A  ftinking  breath ,  is  one  of  the  fymptoms  ufually  pre¬ 
ceding  the  accefs  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

In  fome  perfons,  a  ftinking  breath  is  an  indication  of  the 
menfes  being  at  hand. 

It  is  difputed  among  the  civilians,  whether  a  ftinking 
breath ,  called  fcabro ,  owing  to  rotten  teeth  or  gums, 
mould  be  reputed  a  difeafe.  Calvin.  Lex.  Jur. 
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Breath  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a  ftrertsjth  of 
Jungs,  whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  hold  out  without  tak¬ 
ing  wind  fo  often. 

fenfe,r TC,?7’  a  i°n-’  a  ftort  breatb<  The  ordi¬ 
nary  term  of  holdinj  the  breath  does  not  exceed  one 

third  of  a  minute.  Bacon,  Hift.  of  Life  and  Death.  Ap. 
Works,  tom.  m  p.  176.  -  F 

For  the  pari  fifhery  they  choofe  flaves  who  have  the 
bJt  breath,  or  can  continue  the  Weft  under  water 

r  g  f  br-Vh-  PechIin  has  a  dotation 

expiefl,  on  living  ong  without  breathing.  J.  Nic.  Pech- 

lin  De  Aens  &  Ahmenti  Defedh,,  &  Vita  fab  Aquis  diu- 
turna,  Meditatio  ad  Joel  Langelot,  1676.  4 

j  he  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the  laft  breath  of 
dying  perfons  ;  which  the  neareft  relations,  as  the  mo- 
tner,  father,  brother,  or  the  like,  received  in  their 
mouths.  Pitifc.*Lex.  Antiq.  voc.  Spirit  us. 

Breath  is  alio  fometimes  extended  to  the  odorous  efflu- 

RDVpAA°rr5llnT^  ano  eVrTe,n  exhaIati°ns  of  minerals. 
dkila  *  niNC_r.  See  Respiration. 

lighting  a  cock  to  breathe  him,  is  called  sparring. 

J  o  breathe  a  running-horfe,  and  bring  him  to  his  wind, 
they  gave  him  a  heat.  ’ 

Breathing,  exfufflatio,  a  ceremony  in  baptism. 

Bre  athing,  difficulty  oj,  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe  called  by 
phyhcians  dyspnoea.  1 

BRED£\\  II  E,  in  Ancient  Law-T-Vritcrs ,  an  amercement 

POi!]!nf'ur0m  f°me  default  in  the  affize  of  bread. 

LbLH  oj  a  gun,  in  Artillery ,  denotes  the  diftance  from 

the  hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bore,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
at  the  vent  See  AC,  fig.  1  Tab.  Gunnery. 

ngineers  have  contrived  a  fort  of  cannons,  which  are 
charged  by  the  breech. 

B r e e cn-mouldings.  See  Mouldings. 

BREECHES,  a  garment  worn  by  males  reaching  from 
the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  ferving  to  cover  the  hips, 
thighs,  &c.  r  * 

The  ancient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  anfwer- 
mg  to  our  breeches  and  ftcckings  ;  inftead  of  which,  un¬ 
der  their  lower  tunics  and  waiftcoats,  they  fometimes 
bound  their  thighs  and  legs  round  with  filken  fcarves, 
fafC!Jt  called  tibiaha  and  femoralia.  Salmuth.  ad 
ranciroll.  p.  i.  p.  161.  Kennet.  Rom.  Ant.  Not.  p.  ii. 
lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

Breeches  appear  to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  barbarous 
nations,  especially  thofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries 
of  the  North  ;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  barbarum 
tegmen .  vv  e  find  mention  made  of  them  amono*  the  an¬ 
cient  Getae,  Sarmatae,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons ; 
they  alfo  obtained  among  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  as 
being  a  people  of  Scythian  origin  :  they  alfo  afterwards 
got  footing  in  Italy,  fome  pretend  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Auguftus  ;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  em¬ 
peror’s  breeches ,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  appa¬ 
rently  only  fwaths  tied  over  his  thighs.  Tacit.  Hift.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  20.  Perf.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  51.  Ovid.  Trift.  lib.  v. 
Eleg.  11.  Suet,  in  Auguft.  cap.  82. 

However  this  be,  breeches  were  at  length  received  into 
Italy,  and  grew  fo  highly  into  fafliion,  that  it  was 
thought  neceffary  under  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  to  re- 
ftrain  them  by  law,  and  expel  the  brace  aril,  or  breeches  - 
makers,  out  of  the  city ;  it  appearing  a  thing  unworthy, 
that  a  nation,  which  commanded  the  world,  ihould  wear 
the  habit  of  barbarians. 

We  find  frequent  mention  of  bracer,  braccer ,  or  bracchee, 
in  claflic  writers,  but  the  form  of  this  habit  is  not  agreed 
on .  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  a  rough  party-co¬ 
loured  coat.  J 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  Sea-Language ,  thofe  ropes  with 
which  the  great  guns  are  lafhed,  or  faftened  to  the  ftn'p’s 
fide. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  brought  from  the  breech 
of  the  piece ;  they  prevent  the  cannon  from  recoiling  too 
much  in  time  of  battle,  and  are  employed  for  fecurin^  it 
during  the  courfe  of  a  voyage. 

BREEDING  is  ufed  for  the  care  of  rearing  or  brino-ing  up 
the  young  of  divers  animals. 

Breeding,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon’s  deport¬ 
ment  or  behaviour  in  the  external  offices  and  decorums 
of  focial  life. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  well -bred,  ill -bred,  a  man  of  breed¬ 
ing,  &c. 

Good -breeding  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  politenefs ,  among  the  ancient  Romans 
urbanity.  Good  breeding  is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of 
itfelf  lead  a  man  a  great  part  of  the  way  towards  the 
fame  ;  it  teaches  him  to  rejoice  in  aefts  of  civility,  to 
feek  out  objefts  of  Compaflion,  and  be  pleafed  with  every 
occafion  of  doing  good  offices. 

Lord  Shaftefbury  compares  the  -wzW-bred  man  with  the 
real  philofopher :  both  characters  aim  at  what  is  excel¬ 
lent,  afpire  to  a  juft  tafte,  and  carry  in  view  the  model 

of 
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of  what  is  beautiful  and  becoming.  The  condutt  and 
manners  of  the  one  are  formed  according  to  the  molt  per- 
(Ppt  pafe  and  sood  entertainment  of  company ;  of  the 
other  according  to  the  ftricteft  intereft  of  mankind  ;  the 
one  according  to  his  rank  and  quality  in  his  private  na¬ 
tion  the  other  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity  in  na¬ 
ture!  Horace  (eems  to  have  united  both  characters. 

Quid  verum  atque  deceits  euro  et  rogo,  et  omuls  in  hoefum. 

Shaftef.  Charadt.  vol.  i.  p.  64.  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  vol.  iii.  p. 
x6i.  Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  i.  ver.  11. 

Breeding-;?^?,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  fort  of  mafs  of  pebbles, 
joined  by  a  fparry  cement;  frequent  in  divers  parts  ot 
Hertfordflhire.  See  Pebble. 

Breeding  of  fijh.  SeehisH -pond. 

Breeding  of  horfes,  dogs ,  &c.  See  Horse,  &c. 
BREEF-rarrri,  denote  a  kind  of  falfe  cards,  either  longer 
or  broader  than  the  reft,  whereby  they  may  be  known 

and  diftinguifhed.  ,  .  , 

BREEZE,  a  Ihifting  wind,  blowing  from  the  fea  and  land 
alternately,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  mg  t , 
only  fenfible  near  the  coafts. 

The  fea  breeze,  Dampier  obferves,  commonly  rites  in 
the  morning  about  nine,  proceeding  flowly  in  a  fine 
fmall  black  curl  on  the  water  towards  the  lhore  :  it  m- 
creafes  gradually  till  twelve,  and  dies  about  five.-— Upon 
its  ceafing,  the  land -breeze  commences,  which  increafes 
till  twelve  ;  and  is  fucceeded  in  tire  morning  by  the  iea- 

breeze  again.  .  . 

The  fea -breezes  rule  by  day,  and  the  land-ir^zrr  by  night ; 
fo  that,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain  as  conftant 
as  the  feafons  of  the  year,  or  courfe  of  the  fun,  on  which 
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by  whom  juftice  was  adminiftered,  and  controverfies  de¬ 
cided. 

Thefe  fages  were  a  diftindt  tribe  or  family,  to  whom 
competent  lands  were  allowed  in  inheritance.  In  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes,  the  brehon  had  the  eleventh  part  of  all  fines  ; 
which  could  not  be  but  confiderable,  at  a  time  when 
murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the  like  offences,  were 
only  fubjedt  to  pecuniary  commutations. 

BREH0N-/fl‘W5,  denote  the  general  maxims,  or  rules  of  law, 
oblerved  by  the  bi-chons',  and  having  the  force. of  laws 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland. 

Several  fragments  of  the  leges  brehonicce  are  fti’.l  extant  in 
public  and  private  libraries,  ft  he  moft  complete  collec¬ 
tion  is  that  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Chandos,  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-two  fheets  and  an  half,  clofe  written,  lull  of 
abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.  1  he  publication 
of  thefe  laws  has  been  much  wilhed  for. 

By  the  ftatute  of  Kilkennv,  40  Edward  III.  it  is  en- 
adted,  that  no  Englifh  fubjedt  fhali  fubmit  to  a  trial  by 
the  brehon  law,  on  the  penalty  ot  high  trealon.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  many  were  ftill  under  a  neceffity  of 
being  concluded  by  the  Inlh  laws  and  cuftoms,  till  the 
whole  kingdom  was  fettled  on  an  Englilh  foundation  un¬ 
der  king  James  I. 

BRENNAGE,  Brennaglum,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  a 
kind  of  tribute  paid,  in  lieu  ©t  bran,  or  bran  itfelf,  which 
the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furmih  for  lupport  ot  the 
lord’s  hounds. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  brenage,  brenagium,  and  brenaige , 
bernarium,  brenaticum,  and  brennaticum.  Du-Cange  Lat. 
Gloff 

BRENNING.  See  Burning. 


™  TpkdV  no^t  .hat  they  appear  .BRENT*,  in  Orn.M^  .he  name  of  a  fowl  of  the 
.  y  .  n  r  _ r _ oienoc  fUn  k  nd-  known  amon?  us  bv  that  ot  the  brent-zoo  e,  and 


fooner  or  later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places  than 
others,  and  vary  the  alternative  according  to  the  feveral 
latitudes,  fituations,  foils,  mountains,  valleys,  woods, 
and  other  circumftances  of  tire  countries  where  they  are 
found 


kind,  known  among  us  by  that  of  the  brcnt-goojc,  and, 
by  fome,  fuppofed  to  differ  from  the  barnacle  no  other 
way  than  in  fex ;  but  this  is  erroneous.  It  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  barnacle  and  is  longer  bodied.  Ray.  See 
Tab.  IV.  of  Birds,  N°  49. 


Tn  fome  countries  the  fea -breezes  appear  only  to  be  ef-  BREPHOTROPHIUM,  from  fritpos,  infant,  and  / 

forts  of  the  general  or  trade-wind,  as  at  Barbadoes,  and  nourifh ,  an  hofpital  for  foundlings,  or  a  place  wherein 

in  many  plates  between  the  tropics,  where  the  general  children,  expoled  by  their  parents,  are  brought  up  at  the 

wind,  if  not  impeded  by  mountains  or  iflands,  blows  public  charge.  .  c  .  , 

frefh  in  the  day  time,  but,  after  fun  let,  the  terreftrial  BRESILIA,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  o.  tanagra ,  m  the 
exhalations  becominp  precipitated,  beget  a  new  wind,  l  older  of  paffer  cs.  _  .  , 

which  is  not  only  able  to  make  head  againft  the  trade-  BRESMA,  in  Ichthyology,  *  name  given  by  H.ldegard,  and 
.  .  .  <  _ aa.  . — n-o  feveral  other  writers  on  filh,  to  the  BREAM,  a  lpecies  ef 


wind,  but  to  repel  it  from  their  coafts 
The  ka-breezes  do  not  all  come  from  the  fame  point  of 
the  compafs,  but  from  different  points  as  the  land  lies. 

In  Brazil,  and  many  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  they  have 
no  \and-breezc,  efpecially  if  the  fhores  lie  low,  as  at  Bar¬ 
badoes,  where  the  general  or  eaftern  wind  blows  from 
«ne  end  of  the  ifle  to  the  other,  and  ferves  inftead  of  the 
hnd-breczc.  In  other  places  they  want  the  fea-hreeze, 
efpecially  between  the  tropics,  in  coafts  which  lie  weft- 
erly,  as  in  the  weftern  kingdoms  of  Africa. 

If  either  the  eafterly  or  welterly  winds  blow  frefh,  they 
hinder  both  the  land  and  ka-breezes  in  the  Meditera- 
nean  ;  of  which  thofe  are  always  found  the  weakeft  which 
rife  lateft.  In  England,  in  very  hot  days,  and  when' no 
other  winds  are  ftirring,  the  like  alternation  of  land  and 
fca -breezes  may  be  obferved  on  our  coafts,  though  with 
little  certitude,  any  where  to  the  northward  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 

Breezes  are  more  conftant  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  and 
more  between  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  general  caufe  of  thofe  alternate  breezes  which  kt  on 
and  off  the  coafts  in  hot  countries,  is  the  greater  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  air  by  refledted  heat,  and  by  fermenting 
exhalations  over  the  land  than  over  the  water  :  the  den- 
fer  air  from  the  water  becomes  a  fea -breeze  in  the  day; 
but  this  air  condenfed  again  by  the  cold  of  the  night, 
may  then  occafion  a  land -breeze. 

Breezes  differ  from  etefia ,  or  trade-winds,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day;  and, 
befides,  they  are  only  perceived  near  the  fhore  or  coaft ; 
whereas- the  latter  are  anniverfary,  and  blow  at  a  diftance 
from  land.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  183.  p.  158. 

Breeze,  in  Brick-making,  are  fmall  afhes  and  cinders  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  coals,  for  the  burning  of 
bricks.  But  as  this  does  not  fo  well  anfwer  the  end,  the 
ufe  of  it  was  prohibited  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  but  al¬ 
lowed  by  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  49. 
Breeze-^.  See  Oestrum  and  Gad  bee. 

BREGMA,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  sinciput. 

The  bregma  confifts  chiefly  of  two  bones,  hence  alfo  callec 
bregma,  ^or  bregmatis  off  a,  which  are  two  bones  of  th 
cranium,  otherwife  called  ojja  parietalia. 

Bregma  properly  denotes  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the 
head,  fituate  over  the  forehead,  and  extending  on  both 
fides  to  the  temples. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  obfeure,  and  has  been  much 
controverted  between  Hoffman  and  Eindemus. 
BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  ancient  If ilh, 
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feveral  other  writers  on  filh,  to  the  bream,  a  fpecies  ef 
CVPRINUS. 

BREST,  or  Breast,  in  Architecture,  a  term  uled  by  fome, 
for  that  member  of  a  column  otherwife  called  the  Tore. 
BREST-SUMMERS,  or  Bressumers,  in  Building,  are 
pieces  of  timber  defigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  brick¬ 
work  in  the  front  or  rear  wall  of  a  building,  for  carrying 
arches,  & c. 

I11  the  inner  parts  of  a  building,  the  pieces  into  which 
the  girders  are  framed  are  called  summers. 

BRET,  a  name  which  the  people  on  the  coafts  of  Lincoln- 
Ihire  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a  filh  extremely  plentiful 
with  them,  and  taken  in  vaft  abundance.  The  way  of 
catching  them  is  in  a  net,  trailed  on  the  ground  by 
two  liorfes ;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body 
in  the  water,  the  other  on  the  fhore. 

BRETACHI/E,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denote  wooden 
towers  or  caftles,  wherewith  towns  or  camps  were  de¬ 
fended.  Du-Cange  Gloff.  Lat. 

BRETESSE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  line  in 
fome  coats  of  arms,  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  is 
yfually  called  the  crenelle ,  or  embattled  line  ;  except 
that  this  laft  is  only  embattled  on  one  fide,,  and  the  bre- 
teffe,  or  crenelle  on  both  fides.  Some  authors  feem, 
however,  to  have  underftood  the  terms  breteffc  and  cre¬ 
nelle  as  fynonymous  words,  and  when  they  would  exprefs 
fuch  a  line,  they  call  it,  if  embattled  on  both  fides,  centre - 
breteffe.  1  . 

BRETHREN  and  Sifters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  Ecclefaftial 
Hi/lory,  an  appellation  affirmed  by  a  new  feet  which 
fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  gained  many  adherents  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  They  took  their  denomination  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  14.  and  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  the  true  children  of  God  were  invefted  with 
the  privilege  of  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  from  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  law.  They  were  enthufiafts  to  a  degree 
of  diftradtion,  both  in  their  principles  and  practice. 
They  refembled  the  Beghards,  by  which  name  they 
were  fometimes  called,  in  their  afpedt,  apparel,  and 
manner  of  living.  Some  of  their  profeffed  principles  re¬ 
fembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts’,  for  they  held,  that  all 
things  flowed  by  emanation  from  God ;  that  rational 
fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  the  univerfe 
was  God ;  and  that  by  the  power  of  contemplation, 
they  were  united  to  the  Deity,  and  acquired  hereby  a 
glorious  and  fublime  liberty,  both  from  the  finful  lufts 
and  the  common  inftindts  of  nature :  and  hence  they 
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Concluded,  that  the  perfon,  who  was  thus  abforbed  in 
the  abyfs  of  the  Deity,  became  a  part  of  the  Godhead, 
and  was  the  fon  of  God  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  manner 
that  Chrift  was,  and  that  he  was  freed  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  They  treated  with 
contempt  all  Chriftian  ordinances,  and  all  external  acts 
of  religion,  as  unfuitable  to  the  ftate  of  perfection  at 
which  they  were  arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honeft 
but  deluded  enthufiafts :  and  they  endured  the  torments 
infliCted  upon  them  by  the  inquisitors  with  aftonifhing 
calmnefs  and  triumph.  -  Others  proceeded  to  the  molt 
extravagant  iicentioufnefs  of  conduft.  They  held  their 
lecret  affemblies  Itark  naked,  and  Jay  in  the  fame  beds 
with  their  fpiritual  filters,  and  .indifcriminately  with 
other  women,  without  the  lealt .  fcruple  or  hefitation  : 
mode  ft y  and  decency  being,  according  to  their  creed, 
marks  of  inward  corruption.  And  fome  of  them  pro¬ 
ceeded  Hill  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the  divine  man , 
or  believer,  could  not  fin,  let  his  •  conduCt  be  ever  fo 
horrible  or  atrocious.  Many  ediCts  were  publilhed 
anaihft  them  ;  but  not  withftanding  the  feverities  thev 
fullered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Schweftriones,  Picards,  Adamites,  and 
Turlupins.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  122,  See. 
202,  &c.  273,  &c. 

Brethren  and  clerks  of  the  Common  Lift,  a  denomination 
affirmed  by  a  religious  fraternity  towards  the  latter  end 
cf  the  fifteenth  century.  Thev  lived  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Aug uft inf,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  promoting 
the  Caufe  of  religion  and  learning.  Their  fociety  was 
firft  formed,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Gerrad  de 
Grocte,  a  native  of  Deventer ;  but  did  hot  flourifh  till 
about  the  period  above  mentioned,  when  it  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and  became 
very  refpeftable  in  Holland,  the  -  Tower  Germany,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divided  into  two  claffes  ; 
the  lettered  brethren  or  clerks ,  and  the  illiterate  7  they  lived 
in  feparate  habitations*  but  maintained  the  clofeft  fra¬ 
ternal  union.  The  former  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  polite 
literature,  and  the  education  of  yodth  ;  whilft  the  later 
were  employed  in  manual  labour,  arid  the  mechanic 
arts.  Tirey  were  frequently  called  Beghards ,  and  Lol¬ 
lards^  by  way  of  reproach.  Moftieimj  vol.  iii.  pf  253: 

Brethren;  White,  fratres  alkali,  were  the  followers  of  a 
leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
was  arrayed  in  a  white  garment  ;  and,  as  they  were  alfo 
clothed  in  white  linen,  they  were  diftiifguiShed  by  this 
tide.  Their  leader  was  a  prieft  from  the  Alps,  who 
tarried  about  a  crofs,  like  a  Itandard,  and  whofe  appa¬ 
rent  fanftity  and  devotion  drew  together  a  number  of 
followers.  This  deluded  enthufiaft  praftifed  many  acts 
of  mortification  and  periarice,  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
the  European  nations  to  renew  the  holy  war,  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine  vifions.  Boni¬ 
face  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  followers  dif- 
perfed.  Moflieim*  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

Brethren,  of  the  Obfervancc.  See  Observance. 

BRETOYSE,  or  Bretois*  the  law  of  the  marches  of 
Wales  ;  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

BREVE,  Brevis,  fhort,  in  Grammar. — Syllables  are  dif- 
tinguii'hed  into  lon^ie  and  breves ,  according  as  they  are 
pronouuced  quicker  or  more  flow;  the  time  of  a  breve  is 
half  that  of  a  long ,  or,  as  the  grammarians  exprefs  it,  a 
breve  is  one  time,  and  a  long  two.  See  Accent; 

Breve,  in  Muflc ,  is  a  note  or  character  of  time,  formed 
fquare  without  any  tail ;  and  equivalent  to  two  mea- 
furee,  cr  femibreves.  See  Characters  of  mufc,  and 
Semibreve. 

Breve  is  ufed  in  the  Civil  Law  for  a  fhort  note  or 
'  minute. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  alfo  written  brevis  (fubaude 
libellus)  and  in  Englifh  Brief  or  breve  ;  amounting  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Jchcdula 
and  brevicula. 

Breve  more  particularly1  denotes  a  lift  or  regifter  of  the 
names  of  the  ioldiers  under  the  command  of  a  general. 

Breve  is  more  particularly  uled  in  Common  Law  for  a 
writ  or  brief.  Hence, 

Ereve  perquirere,  is  to  purchafe  a  writ  or  licence  of  trial 
in  the  kinsi’s  courts  by  the  plaintiff ;  and  on  this  de¬ 
pends  the  ufage  of  paying  to  the  king  in  fuits  for  money 
due  on  bond,"6r.  8 d.  when  the  debt  is  40I.  and  iOr. 
when  it  is  iool. 

Fitzherbert  has  given  a  new  Natura  Erevium ;  thus 
called  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  an  Old  Natura  Bre- 
vium,  compofed  about  the  time  of  Henry  III.  There  is 
a  copy  of  this  book  of  Fitzherbert’s  filled  with  manu- 
feript  notes  by  fir  M.  Hales,  in  Dr.  Williams’s  Library 
in  Red  Crofs  Street. 

Breve  derctlo,  fee  Recto. 

Vol.  I.  N?  47. 
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Breve  vas,  fee  V as  breva  •  ■  ;  , 

BREVE  T,  in  the  French  Laws ,  denotes  an  aft  iflued  by  2 
fecretary  of  ftate,  importing  a  grant  of  fome  favour  or  do¬ 
nation  from  the  king. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  middle  age  Latin,  brevettum^ 

of  breve ,  jhort.  .  ...... 

In  which  fenfe,  brevet  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  our 
WARRANT. 

1  hey  fay  a  brevet  of  nomination,  a  duke  by  brevet ;  fuch  a 
perfon  had  a  brevet  of  a  marfhal  of  France. 

Brevet  more  particularly  denotes  the  commiflion  of  a  fubal- 

tern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment,  and  without 
leal.  ... 

Brevet,  in  the  Sea  Language ,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  bill 
or  loading, 

B  RE  VIA,-  left  at  a,  mentioned  by  Feodal  Writers,  were  writ¬ 
ten  memorandums,  introduced  to  perpetuate  the  tenor  or 
the  conveyance  and  inveftiture  of  lands,  when  grants  by 
parol  only  became  the  occafion  of  difpute  and  uncertainty. 
To  this  end  they  regiftered  in  the  deed  the  perfons  who 
attended  as  witneftes,  and  heard  it  read  without  ligning  their 
names  .;  the  clerk  adding  their  names  in  a  fort  trf  memo¬ 
randum.  Modern  deeds  are  an  improvement  and  am¬ 
plification  of  thefe.  Blackftone’s  Comment,  vol;  ii,  p. 
307.  ■  ■ 

BREVIARE,  to  abbreviate  or  reduce  a  thing  into  a  ftiorter 

compafs. 

is  otherwife  called  abbrcviarc  zn&  inbreviare. 

BxvE  VIARIUM,  is  more  particularly  ufed  among  Roman 
yvi  iters,  to  denote  a  book  introduced  by  Auguftus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  accounts  of  the  empire. 

B  he  defign  ot  it  was  for  giving  an  account  to  the  people 
how  the  monies  levied  on  them  were  applied.  The  empe¬ 
ror.  Dbc-i-fiis  laid  aiide  the  breviarium,  but  it  was  refumed  by 
,  ■  Caligulai  >  ,  1 

BREVIARY,  is  an  epitome,  and  abridgment,  or  fhort 
ftate  of  a  thing. 

T.  he  word  is  Latin,  breviarium,  though  not  pure,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Seneca,  who  obferves,  that  the  ancients,  in  lieu 
•of  it,,  ufed fummanum. 

.oRE-viary  was  alfo  ufed  among  the  ancients  for  the  place 
where  the  briefs,  or  what  was  written  abbreviately,  were 
preferved. 

Breviary,  among  Ecclcjiaflical  Writers,  denotes  the  office 
or  fervice,  both  for  day  and  night,  as  performed  in  theRo- 
miftr  churches. 

Breviary  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  church-book,  con¬ 
taining  the  office  of  the  breviary ,  that  is,  the  prayers,  and 
otner  parts  ot  tire  fervice,  with  the  feveral  variations  to  be 
made  therein,  according  to  the  feveral  days,  canonical  hours, 
feafts,  and  the  like. 

D.  Mege  derives  the  name  breviary  from  hence,  that  the 
ancient  monks  in  their  journeys,  Sec.  had  little  books, 
wherein- were  the  p'faims  and  leflons,  read  in  the  choir, 
collected  out  of  large  volumes:  and  F.  Mabillon  tells  us, 
he  has  feen  two  fuch  books  in  the  archives  of  Cifteaux; 
they  were  not  above  three  fingers  broad :  their  letter  was 
exceedingly  final!,  artd  confifted  moftly  in  abbreviations, 
expreffing  a  whole  period  in  a  few  fyllables :  whence  they 
had  a  good  title  to  the  appellation  of  breviaries ,  q.  d. 
abridgments. 

Some  deduce  the  appellation  breviary  hence,  that  when  the 
popes  redded  in  the  Lateran  palace*  the  office  read  in  the 
papal  palace  was  much  fhorter  than  that  faid  in  the  other 
churches  of  Rome;  which  office,  thus  abbreviated,  was 
compiled  by  Innocent  III;  and  called  offeium  capcllare,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  Francifcan  friars  adopting  the  fame,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  papal  chapel,  it  became  denominated  brevi¬ 
arium, and  fhortly  after  was  in  general  ufe.  Marg.  Vo- 
cab.  Ecclef.  p.  38.  Menag.  Orig.  Franc.  The  firft 
time  the  word  breviary  occurs,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  church- 
book*  is  in  a  letter  of  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons  to  the  bilhop 
of  Langres,  in  1099  ;  or  rather  by  Micrologus,  who  lived 
in  1080. 

The  Roman  breviary  is  general,  and  may  be  ufed  in  every 
place :  but  on  the  model  of  this  have  been  formed  various 
others,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each 
order  of  religious. 

The  breviary  confifts  of  the  fervices  of  matins,  lauds,  prime, 
third,  fixth,  nones,  vefpers,  and  the  complines,  or 
poji-communio ;  that  is,  of  feven  different  hours  :  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  faying  of  David,  Septies  in  die  laadcm  dixi 
tibi. 

The  obligation  of  reciting  the  breviary  every  day,  which 
was  at  firft  univerfal,  by  degrees  was  reduced  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  clergy  alone,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain  of  mor¬ 
tal  fin,  and  of  refunding  their  revenues,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  delinquent  herein.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  was  a  particular  refervation  in  favour  of  bifhops,  for 
paffing,  on  occafion,  three  days  without  rehearfing  the  bre¬ 
viary. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  not  being  very  ancient,  the 
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lues  of  the  faints  were  inferted  in  it,  agreeable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  times;  i.  e.  full  of  ridiculous  lll-attefted 
fiSas  ;  which  gave  a  handle  to  feveral  purgations,  or  re¬ 
formations  thereof,  by  ieveral  councils,  particularly  thofe 
of  Trent  and  Cologne;  by  feyeral  popes,  as  lius  V. 
Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.  as  alio  by  feveral  cardi¬ 
nals  and  bifhops,  each  of  whom  lopped  oft  fome  of  the 
extravagancies,  and  brought  the  work,  neater  to  the  iiin- 
plicity  of  the  primitive  offices ;  as  acknowledging,  that 
in  the  ancient  church  there  was  nothing  read,  but  icrip- 
ture  itl'elf.—  Cardinal  Quignon  carried  the  reformation 
the  fanheft  ;  leaving  out  the  little  office  of  the  Virgin, 
the  verfes,  refponfes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lives  of  the 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  almoft  innumerable :  the 
difference  between  them  coniifts  principally  in  the  num¬ 
ber  arid  order  of  the  pfaltns,  hymns,  pater-nofters,  ave- 
mary’s,  credo's  magnificats,  cantemus’s,  benedicfus^s 
canticamus’s,  nunc  dimittiss,  mtferes  s,  hallelujahs  s 

gloria  patri’s,  Ac.  .  , 

Tire  moft  eminent,  after  the  Roman  breviary,  are,  that 
of  the  Benediains,  that  of  tire  Bemardmes,  of  the 
Chartreux,  of  the  Pnernonftratenies,  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  Carmelites,  tire  brand  leans,  and  Jefuits ;  ajfo  that 
of  Clunv,  of  the  chgrclr  of  Lyons,  the  church  of  Milan, - 
and  the  Mozarabic  breviary  tiled  in  Spain.  But  in  ic- 
ality  there  is  fcarce  a  church  in  the  communion  of  Rome, 
in  France,  Flanders,  Spain,  Germany,  &c,  that  has 
not  lomething  particular  rn  the  form  and  mariner  of  its 
breviary :  though  the  differences  are  generally  mconii- 
derable.  See  Ambrosian,  Gali.icak,  Ac. 

'{'he  breviary  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  call  u  p:\oym, 

'  horologium ,  q.  d.  dial,  is  nearly  the  lame,  in  almoft 
all  the  churches  and  monafteries  that  loilovv  tne  Greek 
nite.  The  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter ;  into  twenty  parts, 
nahuruona  ;  which  are  a  kind  of  relfs,  pauies,  or  lta- 
lions :  and  each  paufe  is  again  fubdivided  into  three 
parts.— In  general,  the  Greek  breviary  coniifts  of  two 
parts ;  tile  one  containing  the  office  for  the  evening, 
called  (jLi&ovVHT lov  ;  the  other  that  for  the  morning,  con- 
lifting  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  lixth,  none, 
vdpers,  and  complines. —  1  he  breviary  of  the  Maromtes 
contains  fome  more  confiderable  variations. 

Amon<r  the  people  who  1’peak  the  Sclavonic  language, 
or  anyof  its  diale&s,  the  breviary  is  rehearl'ed  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue;  as  among  the  Maronites  in  Syriac,  among 
the  Armenians  in  Armenian,  &c. -Thofe  who  rehear le 
the  breviary  in  the  Sclavonic,  are  divided  as  to  the  rite ; 
fome  following  the  Roman  or  Latin  rite,  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  neighbouring  coafisi 
whereas  thofe  who  live  farther  within  the.  continent 
as  in  Hungary  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  Ac.  and  in  1  olan-d, 
Lithuania,  and  Mufcovy,  follow  the  Greek  rite. -The 
breviaries  of  the  Cophts  and  Abyffinians  are  much  alike. 
BREVIATE,  is  fometiines  uled  for  an  abridgment,  or 
fhort  extract  of  a  book  or  paper.  Phil.  Irani.  No  37. 

BRE  VIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftern  empire  ;  whole 
bufinets  was  to-  write  and  tranferibe  briefs. -At  Rome, 
thofe  are  Rill  called  brevialors,  or  abbreviators,  who 
dictate,  and  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs.  . 

BREVIER,  among  Printer is  the  denomination  or  a  final 
Ipecies  of  letters  between  minion  and  burgeois.  See 

Printing.  r .  c 

BREVIS  cubili,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  extenfor  mufclss  of 
the  cubitus,  arifing  from  the  external  lpine  of  the  hu¬ 
merus . 


Brevis  radii,  one  of  the  fupinator  mufcles  of  the  radius, 
ariftno-  partly  from  the  external  ctndylus  of  the  humerus, 
and  partly  from  the  upper  and  exterior  part  of  the  ulna  ; 
and  mferted  into  the  iuperior  part  of  the  radius,  which 
it  embraces  wholly :  and  ferves  to  turn  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 

Brevis  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  third  of  the  extenfors 
of  the  carpus,  which,  ariltng  from  the  lower  pait  of  the 
humerus ,  and.  running  along  the  radius,  terminates  in 
the  bone  of  the  carpus  which  luftains  the  middle  finger. 
Some  anatomifts  join  this  with  the  fecond  extensor., 
and  call  them  bicorms,  or  radialis  externus  :  others  choofe 

-  to  diftinguifh  them  becaufe  they  have  different  ori¬ 
gins,  and  inlertions  ;  and  that  their  bellies  are  feparable. 

Brevis  extenfor  polhcis  pedis ,  fee  Extensor. 

Brevis  flexor  pollicis  pedis.  See  F  lfxor. 

Brevis  peronaus.  fee  Peronjeus. 

Brevis  pronator  radii ,  fee  Pronator. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  feufe,  that  which  denominates  a 

thing  brief  or  fhort.  .  . 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ftyle 
or  compofition  of  dilcourfe.  Brevity  of  dil'courfe  is  by 
fome  called  brachylogia,  and  breviloquentia  ;  fometimes 
lacouifmus.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  remarkable  for  the 
brevity  of  their  ftyle.  There  are  two  kinds  of  brevity, 
one  arifing  from  dry  nets,  poverty,  and  narrownefs  of 


BRE 

genius ;  the  other  from  judgment  and  refieflion  ;  which 
hitter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is  fo  effential  tq  a  tale, 
a  long,  and  an  epigram,  that  without  it,  they  neceffa- 
rily  languifh  and  become  dull. 

Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks  or 
conditions  of  eloquence  ;•  but  the  rules  they  preferibe 
for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  ftill  to  keep 
the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little. 

A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufing  all  the  words  which 
are  neceffary,  and  none  but  thofe  which  are  necellary. 
Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a  word 
which  has  the  force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  laft  kind 
which  Quintilian  admires  fo  much  in  Salluft  ;  and  the 
imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufed  fo 
much  OBSCURITY. 

BREVIUM  cups,  fee  Custos. 

Brevium  fulfo  retorno ,  fee  Falso. 

BREWED  wine.  See  Wine. 

BREWER,  an  operator  who  profeffes  the  art  of  brewing. 
Brewers  are  called,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  brejia tores? 
bracialorcs,  braxionaru,  brafatnees,  hr uxatmees,  and  cam- 
barii.  Du-Cange  Gloft.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

•The  brewers-  of  London  make  a  company,  incorporated 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1438,  confiding  of  a  matter,  three 
wardens,  twenty-eight  affiftants,  and  one  liunurcd  and 
eight  liverymen. 

At  Paris,  "they  have  a  company  of  brewers ,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldeft  in  the  city,  having  ftatutes  as  early  as 

1268.  >  -  ... 

The  apparatus  and  utenftls  of  a  brewer,  or  a  brewhoufe,- 
are  a  furnace  made  dole  and  hollow  for  faring  fuel,  and 
with  a  vent  for  the  paffage  of  the  fmoke,  left  it  taint  the 
liquor  ;  a  copper,  which  is.  preferable  to  lead  ;  a  mafk- 
fat  near  the  head,  a  cooler  near  the  malk-fat,  and  guile- 
fat  under  the  cooler  ;•  adjoining  to  all,  are  ieveral  clean 
tubs,  to  receive  the  worts  and  liquors.  , 

Brewers  ufe  balls  for  fining,  feeding,  preferving,  re- 
lrfhinsr,  and  colouring  malt-TAwT,  wines,  and  cyders. 

'{  hey  are  of  two  kinds,  and  denominated  from  their  co¬ 
lours  brown  and  pale  balls. 

The  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  thefe  balls,  of 
the  broWn  kind,  are  as  follow  : 

Alabafter,  or  marble,  calcined  into  ponder,  two  pounds ; 
oyfter-fhells  a  little  calcined,  and  freed  from  their  dirty- 
coloured  oudide,  one  pound  ;  pure  fat  chalk  well  dried, 
one  pound ;  horfe-bcan  flour,  freed  from  the  hulls,  one 
pound;  red  faunders,  four  ounces;  grains  of  para- 
dife,  half  ail  ounce ;  Florentine  orice-root,  half  an 
ounce,  coriander  ieed,  one  quarter  or  an  ounce ;  fix 
cloves ;  half  an  ounce  of  hops  ;  two  ounces  of  the  beft 
ftaple  incifed  ifinglafs ;  and  two  pounds  of  the  firft 
runnings  of  melafles  or  treacle. 

Pale  balls  are  made  after  tire  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  quantities  of  all  the  insrredients ;  except  that  the 
launders  is  left  out,  and  a  pound  or  two  of  fine  lugar 
made  into  a  fyrup  is  ufed  in  room  of  the  melafles. 

The  powders  are  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  balls  muft  be 
dried  very  gradually  without  heat  for  the  firft  three  or 
four  days ;  afterwards  they  may  be  put  into  the  lun,  or 
at  a  proper  diltance  from  the  fire,  in  order  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dried ;  the  quantity  of  hops  may  be  omitted  or 
increafed  at  diferetiqn  as  the  liquor  requires. 

Put  as  much  water  to  the  ifinglafs  as  will  juft  cover  it 
in  order  to  open  its  body,  and  lb  let  it  Hand  for  twelve 
hours,  Add  then  the  following  infufton  to  it,  and  gra¬ 
dually  diffolve  the  whole  over  a  gentle  fire.  It  is  then 
to  be  ft  rained  off  hot,  upon  fome  of  the  powder,  the 
remainder  of  whicn  is  to  be  added  by  litttie  and  little, 
with  fome  of  the  fyrup  or  treacle  alternately,  till  the 
whole  be  converted  into  a  ftiff  nrafs,  of  which  the  balls, 
weighing  four  ounces  each,  are  to  be  formed. 

To  make  the  infufton  before  fpoken  of,  a  pint  of  boiling 
water"  is  to  be  poured  on  the  coriander  feed,  and  cloves 
bruifed,  and  on  the  hops  well  rubbed.  They  are  then 
to  be  clofe  covered,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  fo  for  twelve 
hours,  when  they  may  be  {trained  oft"  for  the  purpofe 
above  mentioned. 

What  follows  may  ferve  for  a  direction  with  refpect  to 
the  number  of  balls  which  are  to  be  put  into  cafks  of 
different  ftzes. 

Powder  one  of  the  balls  ;  awl  put  it  into  a  half  firkin  ; 
into  a  firkin,  two  ;  into  a  kilderkin,  three  ;  into  a  barrel, 
fix  ;  and  fo  on,  in  proportion.  It  is  to  be  stirred  well 
into  the  liquor,  which  Ihould  be  racked  off,  if  it  be  of 


age  to  bear  racking. 


BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale,  or  beer,  from 
malt. 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows.  A  quantity 
of  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool,  till  the  height  of 
tire  fleam  be  over ;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  malt  in  the  maftung-tub,  as  makes  it  of  a  confift* 
ence,  ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up  :  after  (land¬ 
ing  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity  of  the 

water 
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Water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before.  Laftly,  the 
full  quantity  of  water  is  added ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak.  This 
^art  of  the  operation  is  called  mafhing.  The  whole  now 
Hands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  wort,  or  the  difference  of  weather,  and  is 
then  -drawn  off  into  a  receiver;  and  the  mafhing  is  repeated 
fora  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  firft; 
only  the  water  to  be  cooler  than  before,  and  not  to  ffand 
above  half  the  time. 

The  two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quan¬ 
tity  of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up, 
gently  boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two  ; 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  {trained  from 
it  into  the  coolers. — When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeft  is 
applied  ;  and  it  is  left  to  work,  or  ferment,  till  it  be  fit 
to  turn  up. 

Forfmall  beer,  there  is  a  third  mafhing,  with  the  water 
near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ffand  above  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  diferetion. — For 
double  beer  or  ale,  the  two  liquors  refulting  from  the 
two  firft  mafhings,  muft  be  uled  as  liquor  for  a  third 
mafhing  of  frefh  malt.  For  fine  ale,  the  liquor  thus 
brewed ,  is  farther  prepared  with  melaffes  ;  but  liable  to 
a  forfeiture  of  20/.  by  {fat.  1  Anne,  cap.  3. 

Initead  of  yest,  fome  life  Caflile  foap,  others  flour  and 
^ESs5  others  an  eflential  oil  ot  barley  ;  others  a  quintel- 
fence  of  malt,  others  wine,  and  others  the  fa  l  pana- 
rift  us . 

For  the  properties  of  the  liquors  thus  brewed,  fee  Malt- 
llquor.  For  duty  on  ale  and  beer,  fee  Ale. 

Brewing  is  an  art  depending  on  chemiftry,  and  capable  of 
being  improved  various  ways,  both  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  malt,  the  ufe  of  hops,  and  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  working  or  fermentation.  Some  have 
introduced  the  ufe  of  vegetable  fap,  as  birch  and  fyca- 
more  waters,  to  good  purpofe,  into  the  art  of  brewing. 
Honey,  treacle,  and  fugar,  are  alfo  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  advantage  in  brewing.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  68.  p. 
2071.  Nv  34.  p.  917. 

I  he  fap  or  juices  ot  trees  is  a  very  valuable  article  in 
brewing ,  and  not  only  improves  malt  liquor,  but  renders 
it  much  cheaper.  ft  he  lycamore  is  the  beft  tree  for  tap¬ 
ping  for  this  purpofe ;  it  yields  a  great  quantity,  and 
that  without  any  other  trouble  than  boring  a  hole  pro¬ 
perly,  and  placing  a  veil'd  under  it.  One  bufnel  of  malt 
brewed  with  this  juice,  will  make  as  good  beer  as  four 
buftiels  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  belt  way  of  procuring 
the  fap  is  this  :  take  a  large  auger,  and  with  it  bore  two 
holes  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  tree,  each  fo  deep  as 
to  the  pith.  Fach  hole  is  to  be  bored  Hoping  upwards, 
and  the  belt  place  for  it  is  immediately  under  a  large 
arm  of  the  tree  near  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  arm  be 
pierced  through  with  the  auger  in  the  way  to  the  tree, 
it  will  be  fo  much  the  better :  in  this  manner,  there 
needs  no  fpigot  or  {tone  to  keep  open  the  hole,  or  to 
diredt  the  courl'e  of  the  liquor,  for  it  will  of  itfelf  run 
down  into  a  vefl'el  placed  to  receive  it ;  and  one  tree  will 
thus,  in  a  few  days,  yield  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  liquor 
to  brew  with. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  fap  in  a  proper  condition  for 
brewing ,  what  is  firft  gathered  muft  be  inl'olated  by  a 
conftant  expofition  of  it  to  the  fun,  in  proper  glafles,  till 
the  reft  be  obtained  ;  otherwife  the  firft  will  contract  an 
acidity  that  will  fpoil  it.  When  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  fap  is  thus  collected,  as  much  rye-bread  muft  be 
put  into  it,  cut  thin  and  well  toafted,  but  not  burnt,  as 
will  ferve  to  ferment  it ;  when  it  works  well,,  the  bread 
is  to  be  taken  out,  and,  at  a  convenient  time,  it  is  to 
be  bottled  up,  and  will  thus  afford  a  plealant  liquor,  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  without  malt  or  any  other  addi¬ 
tion.  Some  people  add  fage  to  this  liquor,  baking  it  in 
their  crufts  of  rye-bread,  till  thoroughly  dry,  and  then 
adding  it  with  the  bread  to  the  working  liquor.  If  a 
few  cloves  be  tied  up  in  a  rag,  and  put  into  the  veflels 
into  which  the  fap  is  received  from  the  tree,  they  will 
preferve  it  the  year  round,  without  any  fermentation : 
they  are  very  apt  to  give  a  tafte  to  the  liquor ;  but  if  it 
be  fo  contrived  that  they  are  taken  out  before  they  give 
this  tafte,  the  liquor  will  keep  as  well,  without  any  fla¬ 
vour  of  them.  The  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  fulphur, 
will  have  the  fame  effect;  and  fo  will  the  fuming  with 
fulphur  itfelf.  A  little  fpirit  of  wine,  poured  on  the  top 
of  the  juice  in  every  bottle,  will  alfo  be  very  inftrumental 
in  preferving  it. 

Many  people,  inftead  of  adding  malt,  and  brewing  the 
fap  of  the  lycamore  or  birch  into  ale,  ufe  raifinsg'and 
make  a  fort  of  wine  of  it ;  and*  fome  add  fugar.  Some 
have  ufed  the  rye-toafts  with  very  good  fuccefs,  though 
they  were  not  put  into  the  liquor,  but  only  hung  over 
it,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  give  a  warmth  and  motion  to 
the  furface.  Common  ale  yeft  has  been  tried  by  fome 
to  ferment  the  juice  of  the  birch  ;  but  it  ufually  fpoils  it, 


tufnmg  the  liquor  into  a  very  bad  finall  beer.  The 
blemilh  wheat-ferment  would  probably  in  tihie  excel¬ 
lently  mature  the  bottled  juice  of  the  birch  or  fycamore  ; 
but  it  would  require  a  confiderable  time  for  it.  Cinna¬ 
mon  is  worthy  to  be  tried  in  the  room  of  cloveSy^as  of  a 
much  more  agreeable  flavour.  Honey  has  no  e fleet 
on  cyder  at  all;  for  it  will  not  mix  with  it,  though 
boiled  in  it  to  make  mead ;  but  after  a  time,  the 
cydet  lets  fall  the  honey,  and  becomes  ample  cyder 
again  :  it  is  a  queftion  whether  it  would  mix  with  thefe 
juices  ;  but  if  it  would,  it  might  probably  make  a  great 
improvement  in  them.  The  tops  and  young  leaves  of 
birch  boiled  in  the  fap,  are  laid  by  fome  to  preferve  it. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  146. 

Brewing,  among  Di/liUcrs ,  denoted  the  method  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  more  foiuble  parts  of  vegetables  with  hot 
water,  and  thus  procuring  a  folution  or  dccodlion  fitted 
for  vinous  fermentation. 

In  which  fenfe  brewing  is  a  neceflary  ftep  towards  dis¬ 
tillation. 

A  fermentable  folution,  fit  for  yielding  a  fpirit,  or 
brandy,  is  obtainable  from  any  vegetable,  under  proper 
management ;  but  the  more  readily  and  perfectly  the 
fubject  diflolves,  the  better  it  is  dilpofed  for  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  production  of  brandies.  Thus  fugar, 
honey,  treacle,  manna,  and  other  infpifi’ated  vegetable 
juices,  which  totally  unite  with  water,  into  a  clear  and 
uniform  folution,  are  more  immediate,  more  perfect, 
a-nd  better  adapted' fubjects  of  fermentation  than  roots, 
fruits,  or  herbs,  in  (ubftance,  the  grains,  or  even  malt 
itfelf ;  all  which  diliolve  but  very  imperfectly  in  hot 
water. 

Yet  malt,  for  its  cheapnefs,  is  generally  preferred  in 
England,  and  brewed  for  this  purpofe,  much  after  the 
common  manner  of  brewing  for  beer ;  only  the  world 
malt  will  ferve  for  diftillation  ;  and  the  tir.dlure,  •without 
the  addition  of  hops,  and  the  trouble  of  boiling,  is  here 
directly  cooled  and  fermented. 

I  he  grain  intended  for  brewing  is  previoufly  malted,  to 
prepare  it  for  diftolving  more  eaiily  and  copioufly  iiv  the 
water,  fo  as  to  afford  a  richer  tincture  or  folution,  which, 
after  due  fermentation,  will  yield  about  one  half  more 
of  proof  fpirit  than  the  tindlure  of  an  equal  weight  of  un¬ 
malted  corn. 

Brewing  is  alfo  ufed,  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for  the  counterfeit¬ 
ing  and  compounding  efpeciaMy  of  wines.  Vintners 
and .  wine-coopers  are  fufpedted  of  brewing  wines,  or 
mixing  divers  inferior  forts,  to  imitate  fome  better  kind. 
I  he  neceflity  of  accommodating  their  liquors  to  the  pa¬ 
lates  of  their  guefts,  is  another  caufe  of  brewing ;  inlo- 
much  that  fome  have  confclfed  they  commonly  draw  out 
of  two  or  three  cafks  for  every  pint. 

Brewing,  in  Sea-language ,  the  appearance  of  black  tem- 
peftuous  clouds,  arifing  gradually  from  a  particular  part 
of  the  hemifphere,  and  indicating  an  approaching  ftorm. 

BRENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  four  oval  petals,  which  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  empalement.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  {lender 
ftamina.  In  the  centre  is  fituated  a  {lender,  oblong,  ob- 
tufe  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  long  foft 
flefhy  pod,  opening  in  two  valves  with  one  cell,  en- 
clofing  a  row  of  flefhy  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  which  being  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
are  impatient  of  the  cold,  and  therefore  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  in  ftoves. 

BRIAR,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  to  many  fpecies  of  the 

ROSE. 

BRIBE,  fee  Bribery. 

T.  he  word  is  French,  bribe,  which  originally  denotes  a 
bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the  table  ;  on 
which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as  pan  is  mendicatu.s, 
and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the  matter  whereof  bribe's 
anciently  cohfifted.  Hence  alfo  the  Spaniards  ufe  bri- 
bar  and  brivar  for  begging ;  and  brunt  a.,  brivoneria,  and 
brivonifno ,  for  beggary.  Menag.  Grig.  Franc,  p.  iqi. 
Skinner  Etym.  in  voc. 

In  Middle  Age  Writers,  a  bribe  given  to  a  judge,  is  called 
quota  licit,  and  the  receiver,  campi  particeps,  or  iambi  par - 
ticcps ;  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  i.  e.  the  profits 
of  the  caufe,  were  thus  fhared  with  the  giver.  Du-Can;e, 
doff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

BRIBERY,  in  Common  Law ,  is  when  a  perfon  in  judicial 
places  takes  a  gift  or  reward  of  any  perfon  wno  has 
bufinefs  before  him,  for  doing  his  office,  or  by  colour 
of  his  office,  except  the  king  only,  unlefs  it  be  meat  and 
drink;  and  it  is  punifhable  by  fine  and  impEfonment, 
and  the  lofs  of  office:  and  it  was  anciently  deemed  trea- 
fon  in  a  judge. 

In  a  larger  fenfe,  bribery  denotes  the  receiving  or  offer- 
•  ^  . 

ing  any  undue  reward,  to  or  by  any  perfon  concerned  in 
th,e  adaiiniftration  of  public  juflicc,  was  an  inducement 
lor  acting'  contrary  to  duty ;  and  fometimes  it  fignifies 
"2  the 
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the  taking;  or  giving  a  reward  for  a  public  office.  Officers 
of  the  cuftoms  taking  any  bribe,  whereby  the  crown  may 
be  defrauded,  forfeit  1 00 /.  and  are  rendered  incapable 
of  any  office.  Candidates  that  bribe  electors,  after  the 
date  or  tejie  of  the  writs,  or  after  the  vacancy,  are  dis¬ 
abled  to  ferve  in  parliament ;  and  he  that  takes,  as  well 
as  he  that  offers  a  bribe ,  forfeits  $00l.  and  is  difabled 
from  Voting,  arid  holding  any  office  in  any  corporation ; 
unlefs,  before  conviction,  he  difeovers  fome  other  of¬ 
fender  of  the  fame  kind,  Whereby  he  is  indemnified  for 
his  own  offeffce.  Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  179*  vol. 
iv.  p.  139. 

BRICIANI,  Knights  of  St:  Bridget,  a  military  order,  refem- 
bling  that  of  Malta,  eftablifhed  by  St.  Bridget,  princefs 
of  Sweden,  in  1366,  and  approved  of  by  pope  Urban  V. 
who  gave  it  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

The  arms  of  the  Bricicini  were  a  crofs  azure,  like  that  of 
the  knights  of  Malta  ;  under  which  was  a  tongue  of  fire 
to  exprefs  the  ardour  of  their  zeal  :  their  office  was  to 
fight  againft  heretics,  bury  the  dead,  affift  widows  and 

orphans,  &c.  • 

BRICK,  a  kind  of  factitious  ftone,  of  a  reddifh  or  yellow 
colour,  made  of  a  fatty  earth,  formed  into  long  fquares, 
four  inches  in  breadth,  and  eight  or  nine  in  length,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  mould  ;  and  then  burnt  or  baked  in  a 
kiln,  to  ferve  for  the  ufes  of  building. 

There  are  alfo  bricks  of  a  whitifh  colour.  W  ulpit,  in 
Suffolk,  is  famed  for  this  fort. 

Bricks  appear  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  Handing,  the  tower 
of  Babel  and  the  walls  of  Babylon  being  built  thereof ; 
as  appears  both  from  facred  hiftory,  and  from  the  re¬ 
mains  thereof,  Hill  faid  to  be  in  being.  Under  the  firft 
J.inp-s  of  Rome,  they  built  with  maffive  fquared  Hones, 
which  they  learnt  from  the  Tufcans  :  towards  the  latter 
time  of  the  republic,  they  began  to  ufe  brick  ;  borrowing 
the  practice  from  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  greateff,  as  well 
as  the  moH  durable  buildings  of  the  fucceeding  empe¬ 
rors,  as  the  Pantheon,  he.  were  built  therewith.— In 
the  time  of  Gallienus,  the  buildings  were  compofed  of  a 
row  of  brick,  and  a  row  of  foft  gritty  Hone,  alternately. 
After  him  they  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  bricks ,  and  refutned 
that -of  flints. 

In  the  EaH  they  baked  their  bricks  in  the  fun  :  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ufed  them  crude  ;  only  leaving  them  to  dry  in  the 
air  a  long  (pace  of  time  ;  viz.  four  or  five  year's. 

The  bricks  ufed  by  the  Greeks  were  principally  of  three 
kinds  :  the  firff  called  SiSupov,  i.  e.  of  two  palms  ;  the 
fkcond  tst pa.ooipov,  of  four  palms  ;  and  the  third  ’urevhz- 
lupov,  of  five  palms.— They  had  other  bricks ,  jufl  half 
each  of  thefe,  which  they  joined  together  to  render  their 
work  more  folid,  as  well  as  mdre  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
by  the  diver  fity  of  figures  and  fizes  of  the  bricks. 

Bricks ,  among  us,  acquire  various  names,  according  to 
their  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making,  place, 
he.  The  principal  are  ;  Compafs  bricks ,  of  a  circular 
form,  ufed  in  Heening  of  walls.  Concave ,  or  hollow 
bricks ,  on  one  fide  flat,  like  a  common  brick ,  on  the 
Other  hollowed,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  ufed  for  conveying  water  tinder 
ground  :  they  are  ufually  a  foot  long,  four  inches  and  a 
half  broad,  and  two  and  a  quarter  thick.  Cogging  bricks , 
ufed  for  making  the  indented  work,  under  the  coping  of 
walls  built  with  great  bricks  :  they  are  about  ten  inches 
long,'  four  broad,  and  two  arid  a  quarter  thick.  Coping 
bricks ,  formed  on  purpofe  for  coping  of  walls,  are  about 
twelve  inches  fquare,  and  four  thick,  flat  underneath, 
one  third  above  femicircular,  and  the  two  ends  flat. 
Dutch  or  Flemifh  bricks ,  ufed  to  pave  yards  and  flables, 
and  for  foap-boilers  vats,  and  cifferns.  Briquc  de 
Chantignole ,  or  Demibrique ,  is  that  only  an  inch  thick, 
but  otherwife  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  whole  brick-, 
ufed  in  paving  between  borders  of  Hones,  and  alfo  for 
the  making  of  hearths  and  chimney  backs.  Clinkers ,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making  ; 
thefe  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln  or  clamp  ;  and  are 
the  moH  durable.  Feather-edged  bricks ,  are  made  like 
the  common  Hatute  bricks ,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than 
on  the  other,  and  ufed  to  pen  up  the  brick  panne] s  in 
timber  buildings.  Samel ,  or  Jandal  bricks ,  are  fuch  as  lie 
-  outmofi  in  a  kiln  or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft 
and  liable  to  moulder ;  as  not  being  throughly  burnt. 
Great  bricks ,  are  thofe  which  are  twelve  inches  long,  fix 
broad,  and  three  thick  :  the  weight  of  one  being  about 
fifteen  pounds :  fo  that  100  weigh  1500,  and  1000  of 
them  15000  pounds;  their  ufe  is  to  build  fence-walls; 
together  with,  pilajlcr ,  or  buttrefs  bricks ,  which  are  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  great  bricks ,  only  they 
have  a  notch  at  one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  : 
their  ufe  is  to  bind  the  work  at  the  pilafiers  of  fence- 
walls,  which  are  built  of  great  bricks .  Paving  bricks ,  or 
tyks,  are  of  feveral  fizes  in  feveral  counties  and  places, 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  fquare,  and  one  and  a  quarter, 
more  or  lets,  thick.  See  Pavement,  and  Tyi.e. 
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Place-bricks,  fuch  as  are  made  in  a  place  prepared  oft 
purpofe  for  them,  near  the  building  in  which  they  are 
to  be  ufed.  Statute ,  or  fmall  common  bricks ,  when  burnt, 
by  Hat  10  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  ought  to  be  eight  inches 
and  a  half  long,  four  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick  : 
100  of  thefe  ufually  weigh  about  550  pounds  ;  and  1000 
5500  pounds  ;  about  407  in  number,  make  a  ton  weight. 
Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving  cellars,  hearths 
finks,  &c.  Thirty  or  thirty- two,  if  true  meafure,  will 
pave  a  yard  fquare,  and  330  will  pave  a  fquare  of  xoo 
feet  laid  flat  ;  but  if  laid  edgeways*  there  muH  be  near 
double  the  number.  Stock-bricks  are  to  be  of  the  fame 
dimenfions  ;  only  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thicker ;  and 
they  are  either  marie  or  grey  flocks.  Thefe  and  the 
fame l  bricks  are  moH  ufed  in  building  :  rubbing  bricks 
are  for  gauged  work  ;  clinkers  for  paving  ;  Windfor  and 
Welfh  bricks  for  furnaces,  as  being  the  fitted  to  bear 
intenfe  heat. 

Barbarb,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  recommends 
another  form  of  bricks  ;  viz.  triangular  ones,  every  fide 
a  foot  long,  and  only  an  inch  and  half  thick.  I  liefe, 
he  obferves,  would  have  many  conveniences  above  others  ; 
ks  being  more  commodious  in  the  management,  of  lefs 
expence,  and  of  fairer  fiiew  ;  adding  much  beauty  and 
flrength  to  the  mural  angles,  where  they  fall  gracefully 
into  an  indented  work.  Sir  H.  Wotton  wonders  they  have 
never  been  taken  into  ufe,  being  recommended  by  lb  great 
an  authority.  , 

The  earth  whereof  bricks  are  made,  muff  not  be  land;/, 
which  will  render  them  both  heavy  and  brittle  ;  nor 
mufl  it  be  too  fat,  which  will  make  them  crack  in  drying. 
They  Ihoukl  be  made  either  in  the  fpring,  or  autumnal 
feafon  ;  and  when  made,  they  mufl  be  lheltcred  from 
the  fun,  if  it  be  too  hot,  and  yet  be  expofed  to  the  air 
to  dry.  If  they  be  made  in  frofty  weather,  they  are  to 
be  covered  with  fand ;  if  in  hot  weather,  with'  wet 
ftraw. 

The  feveral  Heps  in  the  procefs  of  our  brick -making,  arc 
bailing  the.  clay  or  earth;  treading  or  tempering  the 
fame  with  water;  landing  the  brick ,  which  is  to  iiddle 
or  call  dry  fand  on  the  wet  VAT  lying  on  the  ground  ; 
railing  the  bricks  on  one  fide,  that  they  may  dry  the  better 
and  fooner  ;  walling  the  brick,  which  is  to  lay  one  upon 
another,  after  the  manner  of  a  wall,  to  keep  them  from 
foul  weather,  and  that  they  may  dry  throughly  ;  fodding 
the  bricks ,  which  is  to  cover  them  up  with  turf ;  fetting. 
the  bricks  in  the  kiln,  or  the  laying  of  flack  or  fmall  coal 
between  every  courfe  or  row  of  bricks  ;  daubing  the  kiln, 
which  is  the  claying  of  it  all  about  the  top,  to  keep  the 
fire  in,  and  fecure  the  kiln  from  weather ;  firing,  which 
is  to  fet  the  fuel  put  into  the  arches  on  fire  ;  earthing 
which  implies  to  put  earth  about  it,  to  flop  the  arches, 
that  the  fire  may  take  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  ; 
cooling  the  kiln  after  it  has  done  burning  ;  breaking  tha 
kiln  ;  counting  of  bricks ;  carrying  the  bricks ,  which 
is  to  bring  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  ufed, 
either  on  horfeback  or  in  tumbrels. 

The  burning  of  bricks  is  performed  either  in  a  kiln,  or 
a  clamp.  In  the  former  the,  bricks  being  fet  in,  and  the 
kiln  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in  wood,  to 
dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire ;  and  this  they  continue  till 
they  are  pretty  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  fmoke’s 
turning  from  a  whitifli  to  a  thin  black  fmoak.  They 
then  ccafe  to  put  in  wood,  and  proceed  to  burn  with 
brulh,  furze,  ftraw,  heath,  brake,  or  fern  faggots  ;  hav¬ 
ing  firft  dammed  up  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  with  a  fhin- 
lpg,  i.  e.  pieces  of  bricks  piled  upon  one  another,,  and 
doled  with  wet  brick  earth,  inftead  of  mortar  :  then 
they  continue  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln  and  its 
arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
kiln :  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for  an  hour,  and 
let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  continue  to  do  alter¬ 
nately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the  ware  be  throughly 
burnt ;  which  is  ufually  effected  in  forty-eight  hours. 
About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  of  the 
bricks  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns  ; 
with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick’s  breadth,  for  the 
fire  to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in¬ 
ftead  of  arching  they  trufs  or  fpan  it  over,  by  making 
the  bricks  projed  over  one  another,  on  both  fides  of  the 
place,  for  the  wood  and  coals  to  lie  in,,  till  they  meet- 
and  are  bounded  by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all 
up.  The  place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both 
fides,  till  about  three  feet  high  :  then  they  fill  it  almoffc 
with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal 
and  then  over-fpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  ftrew  fea-coal 
alfo  over  the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks ; 
laftly,  they  kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal  : 
and  when  all  is  burnt  out,  they  conclude  that  the  bricks 
are  fufficiently  burnt. 

The  arches  of  a  kiln  of  bricks,  are  the  hollow  places  at 
the  bottom  where  the  fire  is;  pigeon-holes  are  apertures 
in  the  fire-arches ;  checker-courfe,  denotes  the  lower  row 

of 
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tsf  bricks  In  the  arch  ;  tying-courfc ,  thofe  whidh  cover  the 
top  of  the  arch  ;  b ending- c our je ,  is  the  laying  of  bricks 
over  the  joints  of  the  under-courfe  ;  dividing-cour  [c ,  is 
the  divifions  or  parts  of  a  kiln;  flatting-,  our fc,  is  the  top 
of  all  the  kiln  :  the  wheeler ,  is  he  who  carries  the  clay 
from  the  pit  to  the  moulding-board  foot*  and  there 
turns  it  off  the  wheelbarrow;  flaker ,  he  who  puts  the 
clay  off  the  ground  upon  the  board  ;  moulder ,  he  who 
works  the  clay  into  the  £m£-moulds,  and  ftrikes  the  fu- 
perfluous  clay  off  the  top  of  the  moulds;  breaker -ofl ,  he 
who  takes  the  mould,  with  the  clay  in  it,  from  the 
moulder,  and  lays  it  on  the  ground  to  dry  ;  moulder ,  he 
who  parts  off  the  clay  from  the  mould ;  off-bearer ,  he 
who  pulls  off  the  empty  mould  into  the  tub  of  water  or 
find  ;  taker-up  of  the  bricks  has  his  work  alfo  to  drefs  and 
imooth  them  from  irregular  edges. 

In  burning  bricks ,  much  depends  on  the  alternate  1‘aifing 
and  abating  of  the  fire.  .BHH’-burners,  who  continue  the 
heat  without  intermiffion,  ufually  make  their  lower 
ware  extremely  hard  and  good,  but  the  upper  bad : 
and  befides,  the  lower  ones  will  fometimes  run  fo 
with  the  exceflive  heat,  as  alfo  to  unite  into  one  body. 
Then  for  cooling  kilns  of  ware,  fome  unwjfe  burners, 
as  foon  as  the  bricks  are  burnt,,  immediately  ftop  up  the 
reft  of  the  mouth  of  the  kiln,  which  was  left  open  above 
the  {hill-log,  by  which  means  the  air  being  fhut  out,  it  is 
long  in  cooling ;  fo  that  fuch  burners  are  commonly  a 
fortnight,  or  almoft  three  weeks,  in  letting,  burning,  and 
drawing  off  a  kiln  of  ware  ;  all  which  may  be  done  in 
one  week. 

Bv  ftat.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  earth  or  clay,  defigned  for 
making  bricks  for  fide,  fhall  be  dug,  and  turned  at  leaft 
once  between  the  firft  of  November  and  the  firft  of 
February  and  not  be  made  into  bricks  till  after  the  firft 
of  March  :  and  no  bricks  be  made  for  fale,  but  between 
the  firft  of  March  and  twenty-ninth  of  September.  But 
by  ftat.  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  49.  earth  may  be  dug  for 
making  bricks ,  at  any  time  in  the  year  ;  provided  fuch 
earth  be  turned  once  before  it  be  made  into  bricks.  And 
by  the  former  ftatute,  no  Spanifh  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  earth  ;  or  breeze  ufed  in  the  burning  of  bricks.  And 
all  bricks  are  to  be  burnt  either  in  kilns  or  diftintSb  clamps, 
each  fort  by  itfelf. 

By  ftat.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  there  may  be  mixed  with 
the  brick  earth  any  quantity  of  fea-coal  alhes,  ftfteu  or 
fereened  through  a  fieve,  or  fereen,  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  not  exceeding  twenty  loads,  to  the  making  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  bricks  :  each  load  not  exceeding  thirty-fix 
bufhels.  And  breeze  may  be  mixed  with  coal  in  the 
burning  of  bricks  in  clamps  for  fale,  &c.  Stock -bricks 
and  place-bricks  may  fie  burnt  in  one  and  the  fame  clamp, 
fo  that  the  ftock-irirl’i  be  fet  in  one  diftindt  parcel,  and 
not  mixed  and  furrounded  with  plac e-bricks. 

For  the  more  effectual  fecuring  the  obfervation  of  t'nefe 
laws,  it  was  enabled,  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35,  for  the 
better  difeovering  of  offenders,  that  the  mafter  and  war¬ 
dens  of  the  company  of  tylers  and  bricklayers  fhould 
have  power  to  learch  bri-.k  kilns ,  See.  but  they  having 
permitted,  and  even  encouraged  divers  perfons  to  make 
bricks  contrary  to  the  directions  in  the  faid  act,  by  2 
G  eo.  II.  cap.  15.  they  are  diverted  of  that  power  ;  and 
any  two,  three,  or  more  perfons  appointed  by  the  juf- 
tices  of  peace,  are  empowered,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
London,  to  go,  in  the  day-time,  into  any  grounds, 
Iheds,  or  places,  where  any  clay  or  earth  {hall  be  digged, 
or  digging  for  bricks  or  pan-tyles  ;  or  any  bricks  or  pan- 
tyles  mall  be  making,  or  made  for  fale,  and  there  to 
view,  fearch,  and  infpeft  the  fame,  Sec.  Offenders  to 
Forfeit  twenty  {hillings  for  every  thoufand  of  unftatutable 
bricks ,  and  ten  {hillings  for  every  thoufand  of  fuch 
tyles  :  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  profecutor,  the 
other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  where  the  offence  fhall 
be  committed.  By  17  Geo.  III.  cap.  42.  all  bricks  made  for 
fale  {hall,  whan  burned,  be  not  lefs  than  8  \  inches  long, 
i\  inches  thick*  and  4  inches  wide. 

Goldman  obferves,  that  bricks  will  have  double  the 
ftrength,  if,  after  one  burning,  they  be  fteeped  in 
water,  and  burnt  afrefh.  If  the  bnck  earth  be  too  fat, 
it  muff  be  tempered  with  fand  ;  and  that  trodden  out 
again,  firft  by  cattle,  then  by  men.  Bricks  made  of 
common  earth,  melt,  nay  vitrify,  by  too  much  heat : 
for  which  reafon  the  kilns  are  made  of  ftones,  that 
will  themfelves  calcine,  that  the  vehemence  of  the  fire 
may  be  broken  by  them  :  befides  which,  they  ufually 
place  other  bricks ,  made  of  an  argillous  earth,  which 
will  melt,  next  the  fire. 

Brick-work  is  found  ftronger  and  more  durable  than 
{tone-work  ;  and  efpeciaily  better  fitted  to  refift  the  force 
ot  guns  and  engines  of  war.  The  Greeks  are  laid  to 
have  carried  brick- makers  with  them  in  their  armies,  to 
be  in  readinefs  for  camp  works  and  fortifications.  The 
Romans  intermixed  brick  with  their  fquare  ftone,  in  order 
Vol.  I.  Nw  48, 
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to  {Lengthen  it.  In  reality,  brick  buildings  were  gene¬ 
rally  conlidered  by  the  ancients  as  perpetual ;  fo  mat,  ih 
Rome,  abatement  was  always  made  for  the  age  of  fton= 
building,  none  for  that  of  bri.ks.  Brick  walls  are  alfo 
found  warmer  and  wholefomer  than  thofe  of  free  ftone 
and  marble,  as  not  being  liable  to  l'wcat  or  collecf  hu¬ 
midities  on  their  filrface,  which  they  rather  imbibe. 
We  may  add,  that  bricks  are  found  the  beft  materials  for 
vaults  and  edifices  Under  ground,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  durablenefs,  but  the  eafinefs  of  tlieir  expence, 
and  fafety  from  fire.  Phil.  Tranf.  N J  93.  Nu  149. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  lpeaks  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice,  of 
which  {lately  columns  were  built;  they  were  firft  formed 
in  a  circular  mould,  and  cut  before  they  were  burnt, 
into  four  or  more  quarters  or  fides  ;  afterwards,  in 
laying,  they  were  joined  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  con¬ 
centred  fo  exadtly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire 
piece.  Elem.  Archit.  lib. Tiv 

The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  feur  broad, 
and  two  thick,  French  meafure.  Thisfinallnefs  isanadvan- 
tage  to  a  building;  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  which 
confift  much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at 
leaft  if  well  laid,  and  in  good  bond.  The  Romans  were 
guilty  of  a  great  overfight  in  this  refpedt ;  their  bricks 
being  above  double  of  the  French  ones;  though  they 
had  a  better  fort,  called  latcres  beffaics ,  only  meafurir.g 
eight  inches  in  length  :  but  thefe  were  properly  only 
their  half-bricks.  In  England  we  alfo  fometimes  make 
bricks  of  an  unufual  length,  meafuring  twenty-two  inches 
long  and  only  fix  broad,  lerving  to  fupply  the  office  of 
laths  or  fpars  in  malt  kilns. 

Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear  of  ftones, 
even  fea-oufe  ;  but  all  earth  v/ill  not  burn  red,  a  property 
peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous  particles. 
In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a  hazely  yellowifh 
coloured  fatty  earth,  fomewhat  reddiih,  vulgarly  called 
loan ,  which  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fluid.  The  earth, 
according  to  Leyburn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter, 
but  not  made  into  bricks  till  fpring; 

Worlidge,  and  others  after  him,  have  laboured  to.  excite 
brick- makers  to  try  their  fkill  in  making  a  new  fort  of 
brick ,  or  a  compofition  of  clay  and  fand,  whereof  to 
form  window-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes,  and  the 
like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  falhioned  in  moulds, 
which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  with  a  fine  red 
cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire  piece,  by  which  may  be 
imitated  ail  manner  of  ftone-work. 

The  thing  fliouid  feem  feaiible  by  the  earthen  pipes  made 
fine,  thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under  ground  at 
P ortfmouth,  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates  for 
chimneys,  formerly  made  by  fir  John  Winter,  of  a 
great  bignefs  and  thicknefs. 

In  reality,  much  might  be  done  towards  making  chim¬ 
ney-pieces,  ftone  mouldings,  architraves,  fafeias  for 
fronts  of  buildings,  and  the  like,  if  men  of  this  profeffioa 
had  a  little  tincture  of  chemiftry,  which  would  enable  ' 
them  to  contrive  fome  good  compofition  of  earth,  and  a 
proper  way  to  manage  it  in  the  moulding,  burning  Sec. 
Brick- making,  among  the  Romans,  was  conducted  with 
great  care  and  choice  ;  by  which  means  their  bricks  were 
rendered  of  much  longer  duration  than  ours.  In  this 
reipeSt  moft  of  our  neighbours  excel  us  :  the  bricks 
which  we  import  from  Holland,  Denmark,  See.  beino- 
better  than  our  own.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  351.  Hounhton 
Collect,  tom  ii.  N°  168.  p.  26. 

With  refpedt  to  the  pofition,  or  manner  in  which  bricks 

x  are  laid,  we  meet  with 

Bricks  in  bond ,  Briques  en  liafon,  thofe  laid  flatuufe  and 
fo  as  to  over-reach  each  other  by  half  their  length. 

Bricks,  Floor ,  briques  de  champ ,  thofe  laid  ed^ewife  to 
ferve  as  a  pavement. 

Bricks,  Spicated. ,  Briques  en  epi ,  thofe  placed  diap-onal- 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  flun  rian  point.  Such  is 
the  pavement  of  V enice. 

Brick  fValls.  See  Wall. 

Bricks,  ill  Medicine  and  Chemiflry ,  are  not  only  ufed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  oil,  which  takes  its  denomination 
from  them  ;  but  heated  bricks  are  frequently  added  in 
diftillation,  to  increafe  the  fervour  of  bodies  in  boiliiw. 
Some  adulterate  the  foda,  or  kali  allies,  for  glafs  with 
brick-dutt.  6 

Bricks,  Oil  of,  is  oil  of  olive,  imbibed  by  the  fubftance 
of  bricks ,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it. — The  pieces  of 
bricks,  being  heated  red-hot  in  live-coals,  are  extinguiftt- 
ed  in  a  trough  half  filled  with  oil  of  olives  :  being  then 
feparated,  and  the  brick  thus  laturated  with  oil,  and 
grofsly  poynded,  it  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  placed  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  ;  and  thus  is  drawn  an*oil,  which 
the  apothecaries  call  oleum  de  lateribus ,  and  fome  che- 
mifts  oil  of  the  philofophers  :  it  is  ufed  for  refolvinp-  tu¬ 
mors  in.  the  Ipleen,  alfo  agaiuft  pallies,  epilepfiej,  dec. 
See  Oil. 
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Some  extol  it  as  a  feptic,  excellent  for  taking  away  Cal- 
lufes,  cleaning  and  removing  ulcers,  &c.  It  is  now 
fallen  much  into  clifufe,  Juncker.  Confp.  Chirurg. 

Erick -duft.  It  is  a  cuftom  with  fome  perfons  to  reduce 
this  lubftance  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  give  it,  inftead 
or  chalk,  in  the  heart-burn.  Many  of  the  lozenges,  ib 
much  famed  for  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  and  fold  under 
the  pompous  name  of  coral  lozenges,  are  only  made  of 
a  mixture  of  this  uncouth  medicine,  and  fugar,  made  into 
the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  with  gum  tragacanth  reduced 
to  a  mucilage  with  rofe-water.  Eut  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  this,  as  well  as  chalk,  is  a  very  dangerous  remedy. 
It  has  grown  into  an  opinion,  that  the  foie  caufe  of  this 
complaint  was  an  acid  humour  in  the  ftomach,  and 
thence  an  abforbent  was  judged  alone  fufficient  for  a 
cure  :  chalk  was  the  firft  fubihince  pitched  upon  for  this 
purpofe  ;  but  fome  mifchievous  events  having  happened 
from  the  taking  of  it,  recourfe  was  had  by  fome  to  this  odd 
medicine.  But  fuch  fhould  have  obferved,  that  as  chalk 
did  all  its  mifchief  by  being  an  aftringent,  this  new  me¬ 
dicine  was  qualified  to  do  much  more  harm,  on  the  fame 
principle  ;  it  being  a  much  more  powerful  one.  Juncker 
Med.  Conf.  p.  589. 

Brick  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  divers  other  matters 
made  in  the  form  of  bricks. 

In  which  fenfe,  we  fay  a  penn y-brick,  or  brick- bread. 
Some  alfo  mention  brick- tin,  a  fort  of  tin  in  that  lhape 
brought  from  Germany;  and  brick- soap,  made  in  ob- 
long  pieces,  from  a  pound  and  an  half  to  three  pounds. 

Bricks,  or  Briques,  in  Heraldry ,  are  figures  or  bearings 
m  arms,  refembling  a  building  of  bricks  ;  being  of  a 
fquare  form,  like  billets  and  tablets  ;  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  this,  that  they  fliew  their  thicknefs,  which 
the  ethers  do  not. 

Brick,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fort  of  lamprey,  called 
by  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjects,  lampetrce  medium  genus  ; 
and  diftinguifhcd  from  the  other  lampreys  by  having  a 
number  of  black  traniverfe  fpots,  very  narrow  and  long. 

Brick  earth ,  in  Agriculture.  See  Bnckijh  Soil. 

Brick  kiln,  a  place  to  burn  bricks  in. 

BKicin-layer,  an  artificer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  build  with 
bricks,  or  make  brick  work.  . 

Brick-layers  work  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes  tyling, 

-  wall iii g,  chimney  work,  and  paving  with  bricks  and 
tvles.  In  the  country,  it  alfo  includes  the  mafon’s  and 

-  plaifterer’s  bufinefs. 

I'he  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers ,  are  bricks,  tyles, 
mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle-pins. 

Their  tools  are,  a  brick-trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up 
mortar ;  a  brick  ax,  to  cut  -bricks  to  the  determined 
fhape  ;  a  faw,  for  fa  wing  bricks  ;  a  rub-ftone,  on  which 
to  rub  them  ;  alfo  a  fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or 
bottom,  and  face  or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether 
they  be  at  right  angles ;  a  bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the 
under  fides  of  bricks  to  the  angles  required  ;  a  fmail 
trannel  of  iron,  wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks  ;  a  float 
flone,  with  which  to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  defcribcd  ;  a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ;  fine- 
pins,  to  lay  their  rows  or  courfes  by ;  plumb-rule, 
whereby  to  carry  their  work  upright ;  level,  to  conduct 
it  horizontal  ;  fquare  to  fet  off  right  angles  ;  ten  foot 
rod,  wherewith  to  take  dimenfions  ;  jointer,  wherewith 
to  run  the  long 'joints  ;  rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the 
foundation  ;  crow  and  pick-ax,  wherewith  to  dig  throup-h 
walls. 

The  London  brick-hyers  and  tylers  make  a  regular 
company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1568,  and  confifts 
of  a  mailer,  two  wardens,  twenty-eight  afliftants,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  on  the  livery. 

A  brick-layer  and  his  labourer  will  lay  in  a  day  about  a 
thoufand  bricks,  in  whole  wtvrk,  on  a  folid  plane,  when 
the  wall  is  but  a  brick  and  a  half,  or  two  bricks  thick  ; 
and  fince  a  cubic  yard  contains  460  bricks,  he  will  lay 
above  two  cubic  yards  in  a  day  :  and  hence  it  may  be 
cafiiy  computed  how  many  brick-layers  are  required  to 
finiffi  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  a  given  time. 
Brick-laying  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  archite&ure. 
Moxon  has  an  exercife  exprefe  on  the  art  of  brUk-layirm- 
wherein  he  deferibes  the  materials,  tools,  and  methods  of 
working  ufed  by  brick-layers.  See  Brick  Walls. 

BRICKING  popularly  lignifies  building  a  thing  up  with 
buck  ,  bat,  moie  pioperly,  the  act  or  art  of  counterfeit¬ 
ing  of  brick  on  plaifter,  by  fmearing  it  over  with  red 
oker  colour,  and  marking  the  joints  with  an  edged 
inftrument.  ° 

This  anfwers  to  what  the  French  call  briqueier,  which  is 
fometimes  alfo  performed  by  ufing  a  layer^of  plailter 
mixed  with  red  oker,  and,  while  it  is  frefin  laid  on’ 
drawing  deep  lines  for  joints,  and  then  filling  them  with 
fine  plaifter.  Some  even  finear  bricks  themfelves  with  a 
red  colour,  and  repair  the  joints  with  plaifter,  to  make  an 
antiquated  building  look  frefh. 

When  bricks  are  rubbed  to  a  particular  dimenfien,  and 
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Lt  with  a  neat  joint,  this  is  by  way  of  eminence  called 
gauged  work. 

BRIDE,  a  woman  juft  married,  or  a  wife  in  the 
of  her  matrimonial  Bate.  See  Marriage. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  maid  efpoufed  remained  a 
bndc,  JponJa ,  till  file  entered  the  hulband’s  houfe 
which  time  fhe  commenced  a  wife,  uxor. 

I  he  bridegroom  was  attended  by  a  brideman, 
nymph  us  ;  tne  bride  by  a  pronub  a,  or  bridemaid’ 
bufinels  vvas  to  inftruct  her  young  miftrefs  in  the  uulic: 
oi  tne  genial  bed,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  a  prof- 
perk) us  copulation. 

I  he  ancient  ceremonies  praclifed  in  refpeft  of  a  bride 
were  numerous  ;  moil  of  them  emblematical,  or  fwniri- 
cant  of  feme  part  of  her  duty  :  as,  d  re  fling  her  haiDafier 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  parting  it  with  a  fpear  ;  putting 
on  her  a  crown ;  girding  her  with  a  girdle,  which  the 
budegrooin  was  to  loofen  ;  putting  a  yoke  on  her  neck  j 
m  effing  her  in  yellow  locks ;  and  veiling  her  with  the  flam- 
meum.  She  was  to  feem  to  be  raviftied  or  torn  by  force 
from  her  mother,  in  memory  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
unuer  Romulus;  fhe  was  to  be  carried  home  in  the 
night-time  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  accompanied  by 
tnree  Doys,  called  patrimi  and  matrimi ,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  torch,  and  the  other  two,  called  paranymphi, 
ed  the  bride ,  a  fpindle  and  a  diftaff  being  carried  with 
her  :  file  brought  three  pieces  of  money,  called  afTcs ,  in 
fier  hand  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  doors,  on  this  occa- 
non,  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees  - 
being  here  interrogated  who  file  was,  fhe  was  to  anfwer* 
Caia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Caecilia,  wife  of  Tarquin  the 
Liaer,  wiio  was  an  -excellent  lamfua,  or  lpinftrefs ;  for 
t,.e  like  reafon,  before  her  entrance,  fhe  lined  the  door- 
poits  with  wool  and  fineared  them  with  °reafe. 

*  ^  iry  water  being  fet  on  the  threfhold,  ftie  touched 

both  ;  but  ftarting  back  from  the  door,  refufed  to  entei 
ti!l  at  length  fhe  paffed  the  threfhold,  being  careful  to 
itep  over,  without  touching  it;  here  the° keys  were 
given  her ;  a  nuptial  fupper  was  prepared  for  her,  and 
mmftrels  to  divert  her ;  llie  was  feated  on  the  figure  of 
a  1  nap  us,  and  here  the  patrimi  and  matrimi  refigned  her 
to  tne  pronuhr ,  who  brought  her  into  the  nuptial  charn- 
ber,  and  put  her  into  the  genial  bed.  This  office  was  to 
be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once  rnar 
ried,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  perpe¬ 
tuity.  \  vnen  the  bridegroom  was  brought  to  her  to 
drown  the  cries  and  fqualling  of  a  cov  maid  at  the  firft 
conflict,  epithalamia  were  lung  by  the  women,  v/fio 
were  divided  for  that  purpofe  into  two  bands,  one 
whereof  fung  in  tne  evening,  the  other  the  next  morning ; 
and,  for  tne  luce  purpofe,  nuts  were  alfo  thrown 
about  for  the  boys  to  fcramble  for.  Potter  Archaeol. 
-ib.  iv.  cap.  11.  tom.  ii.  Val.  Max.  10.  Plut.  Quieft 
Rom.  3o.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  lib,  iv.  ver.  450.  Kenn.  Rom! 
Ant.  p.  11.  fib.  1.  c.  9.  babr.  Bibl.  Ant.  can  10  &  e 
BRIDEGROOM,  the  fpoufs  or  mete  of  a  3e  »  S' 
Among  the  Romans,  the  bridegroom  was  decked  to  re¬ 
ceive  fiis  bride ;  his  hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a  pecu- 
fiar  form  ;  he  had  a  coronet  or  chaplet  on  his  head,  and 
was  drefled  in  a  white  garment.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Art 
tom.  1. 

By  file  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  forbear  the 
enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  in  honour  of  the 
nuptial  benediDion  given  by  the  prieft  on  that  dav 
johnf.  Ecclef.  Law,  ami.  740.  §  88. 

In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  parts  of  England  a 
cuftom  called  marchet ,  obtained,  by  which  the'- lord’ of 
the  manor  was  entitled  to  the  firft  night’s  habitation 
with  lus  tenants  brides.  See  Borough  Enrlifh .  and 
Marchet.  6  V  "* 

BRIDE MIF,  ill  the  Pcrfian  Tables ,  the  conftellation  Lu¬ 
pus,  or  the  Wolf. 

BRIDEWELL,  in  our  Cujloms,  denotes  a  work-houfe, 
partly  for  the  correction  of  vagrants  and  partly  for  the 
employment  of  the  parifin  poor. 

Bridewell,  near  Fleet-ftreet,  is'a  foundation  of  a  mixt 
and  lingular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the 
pnlon,  and  work-houfe;  it  was  founded  in  bv 

Edward  VI.  who  gave  the  place,  where  king  John  had 
formerly  kept  his  court,  and  which  had  been  repaired  bv 
henry  VIlI.  to  the  city  of  London,  with  700  marks  of 
land.  Deciding,  and  other  furniture. 

Several  youths  are  font  to  this  hpfpital  as  apprentices  to 
manufacturers,  who  refide  there  ;  they  are*  clothed  in 
blue  doublets  and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Ravin* 
faithfully  ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  ’ 
their  freedom,  and  a  donation  often  pounds  each  for 
carrying  on  their  relpeCHve  trades.  *  ’ 

BRIDGE,  an  edifice  either  of  ftone  or  timber,  confiftin* 
oi  one  or  more  arches,  created  over  a  river,  canal,  or 


the  like,  for  the  conveniency  of  croffin* 
from  one  fide  to  .the  other. 

A  bridge  may  be  confidcred  a 


or  palling  over 


3  PvOad  over  water. 
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janus  Is  made,  by  Tome  learned  men,  the  firft  inventor  of 
bridges ,  as  well  as  of  Ihips  and  crowns  :  their  reafon  is, 
that  in  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  coins', 
there  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a  Janus,  with  two 
faces,  and  on  the  other,  a  bridge ,  or  a  crown,  or  a 
flip. 

I  he  parts  of  a  bridge  are  the  piers,  or  legs,  piles  ;  the 
arches  ;  the  pavement ,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages ; 
the  foot-banks  on  each  fide  for  foot-paflengers  ;  the  rail 
or  parapet,  which  inclofes  the  whole  ;  and  the  butqients , 
or  ends  of  the  bridge  on  the  banks. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute,  on 
account  of  their  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations,  and 
walling  under  water.  The  earlieft  rules  and  inftrudtions 
relating  to  the  building  of  * bridges ,  are  given  by  Leon 
Baptifta  Alberti.  Others  were  afterwards  laid  down  by 
Palladio,  and  Scammozzi ;  all  of  which  are  collefted  by 
M.  Blondel,  The  belt  of  them  are  alfo  given  by  Gold¬ 
man  and  Hawkfrnoor.  Mr.  Gautier  has  a  piece  exprefs 
on  bridges,  ancient  and  modern.  lyir.  Belidor  has  like- 
wife  treated  on  this  fubject  in  his  Architect.  Hyd.  Mr. 
Riou  published  a  treatife  in  1760,  entitled,  '  “  Short 
Principles  for  the  Architecture  of  Stone-bridges,  &c.” 
Muller,  Labelye,  Hutton,  and  others,  have  written  on 
this  fubject. 

i  he  conditions  required  in  bridges  are,  that  they  be  well 
defigned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fuitably  decorated. 

1  he  piers  of  (hone-bridges  are  to  be  equal  in  number, 
that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle,  where  com¬ 
monly  the  current  is  ftrongeft.  Their  thicknefs  is  not 
to  be  lefs  than  a  iixth  part  of  the  lpan  of  the  arch,  nor 
more  than  a  fourth.  They  are  commonly  guarded  in 
front  with  an  angular  fterling,  or  fpur,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current ;  though  this  defence  is  fometimes 
alfo  turned  femicircularly  :  in  the  ancient  bridges ,  it  is 
always  a  right  angle:  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
ffronger  and  more  durable  than  acute  ones  ;  though  now 
feldom  ufed,  but  in  bridges  mver  finall  rivers,  whereby 
their  height  and  the  quantity  of  mafonry  are  confider- 
ably  reduced.  The  ftrongeft  arches,  according  to  fome, 
are  thofe  whofe  fweep  is  a  whole  femircircle  ;  though 
others  prefer  elliptic  arches.  Others  recommend  thofe 
in  form  of  the  catenarian  curve.  For  the  rails,  the 
height,  ornaments,  and  the  like,  they  are  left  to  difere- 
tion.  It  is  even  complained,  that  no  demonftrative 
realons  are  given  of  the  feveral  proportions  of  the  moft 
effential  parts  of  bridges  :  much  of  which  is  ft  ill  left  to 
the  defeription  of  the  builder,  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  circumftances,  defign,  place,  magnitude,  &c.  of 
the  defigned  edifice.  Mr.  Gautier  wifties,  that  mathe¬ 
matical  perfons  would  take  the  ftrudture  and  proportion 
of  bridges  into  their  confideration,  in  order  to  bring 
things  to  more  certainty  and  precifion,  founded  on  in¬ 
variable  geometrical  truth.  Something  of  which  kind 
has  been  attempted  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  Mem.  Acad. 
R.  Scienc.  an  1712.  p.  70.  and  the  Marquis  De  L’Ho- 
pital,  in  Acf.  Erud.  Lipf.  1695,  p.  56. 

The  breadth  of  a  bridge,  according  to  Raptifta  Alberti, 
ought  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  highway  which  abuts 
on  it :  the  breadth  of  the  piers  is  to  be  one  third  of  the 
aperture  of  the  arches  ;  the  ftarlings  to  be  one  half  the 
breadth  of  the  piers,  and  to  rife  above  the  greateft  height 
to  which  the  water  ever  mounts. 

To  fecure  the  piers  of  bridges,  they  fometimes  diminifh 
the  current  of  the  river,  either  by  lengthening  its  courfe, 
by  making  it  more  winding  (a  method  fometimes  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  rendering  their  rivers  navigable),  or 
by  flopping  the  bottom  of  a  rapid  river,  with  rows  of 
banks,  flakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the  current. 

The  piers  of  a  bridge  always  diminiih  the  bed  of  a  river, 
fuppofe  this  diminution  one  fifth,  it  will  follow,  that  in 
cafe  of  inundations,  the  bed  mult  be  funk  or  hollowed 
one  fifth  more  than  before,  fince  the  waters  gain  in 
depth  what  they  have  loft  in  breadth.  Add,  that  as  the 
quantity  of  the  water  remains  ftill  the  fame,  it  will  pals 
with  greater  velocity  by  one  fifth  in  the  place  where 
fuch  contradfion  is  :  all  which  conduces  to  wafh  away 
the  foundation.  The  ftream,  thus  augmented  in  velo¬ 
city,  will  carry  away  flints  and  ftones,  which  before  it 
could  not  move. 

The  foundation  of  bridges  is  to  be  laid  at  the  feafon  of 
the  year  when  the  waters  are  loweft,  as  in  autumn  ;  and 
if  the  ground  be  rocky,  hard  gravel,  or  ftoriy,  the  firft 
ftones  of  the  foundation  may  be  laid  on  the  furface, 
without  digging  deeper  ;  but  if  the  foil  be  foft  fand,  or 
gravel,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  turn  off  the  water,  and  dig 
till  you  come  at  a  firm  bottom  ;  at  leaft,  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  part  of  the  water  muft  be  carried  off,  and  the 
reft  kept  dry,  and  piled :  that  fide  of  the  river  where 
you  are  to  work,  is  to  be  Lnclofed  with  coffer-dams,  and 
the  current  to  have  its  liberty  on  the  other  fide.  Palla¬ 
dio’s  directions  are,  firft,  to  make  choice  of  that  place 
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in  a  ii\cr,  which  has  the  kaft  dcptli  of  water;  sh<! 
where  the  ground  is  even  and  firm,  efpecially  rock  or 
giaiel  ft  one  j  fecondly,  to  avoid  thofe  places  where 
there  are  voragos,  or  whirpools,  and  where  the  bottom 
is  loft  fand,  or  gravel,  in  regard  fuch  matters  arc  calily 
earned  away  by  the  violence  of  water,  which  in  time 
alters  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  faps  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  ;  tiurd.y,  to  pitch  on  a  ftrait  part  of  a  river,  fince 
other  wife,  the  turns  and  windings  being  worn  away  in 
time,  the  bridge  is  in  danger  of  being  left  infulatc  ;  be- 
iides  being  liable  to  be  choaked  up  with  the  filth  and 
other  matters  commonly  gathered  in  the  turns  of  rivers. 

1  he  building,  and  repairing  of  bridges,  was  one  of  thofe 
fervices  to  which  all  orders  and  ranks  were  fubjedt; 
though  the  clergy  have  fometimes  got  exemptions  from 
it.  bee  Pontage. 

1  he  ftiudture  of  the  Roman  bridges  is  beft  deferibed  by 
Bergier  5  they  coniifted  of  pi l a,  or  piers  ;  forniccs,  or 
aiches  ;  Jubhces ,  or  hutments  ;  pavimenta,  and  aggci  cs  ; 
the  roads  over  them  in  the  middle  for  carriages  ;  on  each 
fide  whereof  were  dccurforia ,  or  banquettes,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  reft,  for  foot  paffengers,  and  feparated 
from  it  by  a  fponda,  or  rail,  and  fometimes  even  covered 
over  to  ihelter  paffengers  from  the  rain,  as  in  the  Pons 
/Elms,. 

1  he  I  rajan  bridge,  over  the  Danube,  was  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  of  all  the  works  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  It 
was  erected  by  that  emperor  for  the  conveniency  cf 
fencing  fuccours  to  the  Roman  legions  on  the  other  fide 
01  tire  Danube,  in  ea>e  they  fhould  be  fudcienly  attacked  by 
the  Daci  ■,  but  demolifhed  by  the  next  fucceffor  Adrian, 
for  fear  the  Barbarians,  overpowering  the  guards  let  to 
defend^  it,  fhould  by  means  of  it,  .pour  into  Mcefia,  and 
cut  off  the  garrifons  there;  or  rather,  as  fome  think,  out 
of  envy,  as  defpairing  ever  to  do  any  thing  like  it  himfelf. 
i  Lc  arches  wcie  broken  down  by, Adrian  >  but  the  ruins 
of  it  are  ffill  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  near  the 
city  Warhel  in  Hungary;  The  piers  were  twenty  in 
number,  of  fquare  ftone  ;  each  of  them  1 50  feet  fifth 
above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,'  and  diftant 
from  one  another  1 70  feet ;  fo  that  the  whole  length  of 
it  was  above  1530  yards.  Dion  Caflius,  lib.  Ixviii.cap.  13. 
Modern  architedls  are  ahfolutcly  at  a  lofs.to  conceive 
how  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  bridge  could  be  laid  in  fo 
vale  and  rapid  a  river,  and  fo  deep  a  channel  as  the 
Danube.  Scammozzi  imagines  that  the  river  muft  have 
been  turned  out  of  its  courle.  But  to  divert  the  Danube 
feems  impoffible.  That  author  conjectures,  that  choice 
was  made  of  fome  fbort  bend  of  the  river,  where  it 
made  almoft  a  peninfula,  and  a  canal  was  cut  acrofs  the> 
ifthmus  or  neck  thereof,  through  w^ich  the  river  took 
its  courfe  ;  fo  that  the  bridge  was  built  on  dry  land, 
and,  when  finifhed,  the  river  was  returned  to  its  ancient 
channel.  Some  writers  have  added,  that  this  bridge  was 
built  in  one  fummer,  and  that  Apollodorus  of  Damafcus 
was  the  architect. 

1  he  I  rajan  bridge,  at  Salamanca,  over  the  river  Formus, 
popularly  attributed  to  the  giants,  by  fome  to  Hercules, 
appears  lamer  to  be  a  Romaivwork,  though  when,  and 
by  whom  eredled,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  was  repaired  bv 
Trajan,  whofe  denomination  it  ftiil  bears.  It  is  1500 
feet  long ;  confifts  of  26  arches,  each  72  feet  wide  ; 
the  piers  that  fuftain  them  being  23  feet  thick,  and  200 
high. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
bridges  was  firft  committed  tb  the  pontifices,  or  priefts  ; 
then  to  the  cenfors,  and  curators  of  the  roads  ;  laftly* 
the  emperors  took  the  care  of  bridges  into  their  own 
hands.  Thus  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  Pons  Janiculenfis 
of  marble ;  Gordian  reftored  the  Pons  Ceftius ;  and 
Adrian  built  a  new  one,  denominated  from  him. 

In  the  middle  age,  bridg c-building  was  ranked  in  the 
number  of  acts  of  religion  ;  and  a  regular  order  of  Hof- 
pitallers  was  founded  by  St.  Benezet,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  twelfth. century,  under  the  denomination  o{ Pon¬ 
tifices,  or  Bridge -builders  ;  whofe  chief  object  was  to  be 
affiftant  to  travellers,  by.making  bridges,  ‘fettling  ferries, 
and  receiving  ftrangers  in  hofpitals,  or  houfes  built  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  But  the  order  was  too  good  to 
thrive.  We  read  of  one  hofpital  of  the  kind  at  Avignon, 
where  the  hefpitailers  dwelt  under  the  direction  cf  their 
firft  fuperior  St.  Benezet.  'll  he  Jefuit  Raynaldus  has  a 
treatife  exprefs  on  St.  John  the  B> A/^-builder. 

In  f  ranee,  the  Pont  de  Garde  is  a  very  bold  work ;  the 
piers  being  only  thirteen  feet  thick,  yet  ferving  to  fup- 
port  an  immenfe  weight  of  a  triplicated  arcade  ;  and 
ferves  to  join  two  mountains.  It  confifts  of  three 
bridges,  one  over  another;  the  uppermoft  of  which  is  an 
aquedud:. 

The  bridge  of  Avignon  was  begun  in  the  vear  117b,  and 
finifhed  1188;  confiding  of  eighte.cn  arches,  mea- 
faring  134.0  paces  in  length,  or  about  500  fathom*. 
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Divers  of  its  arches  have  been  fince  demolifhed  by  tire 
ice,  Sic.  fo  that  only  part  of  it  now  fubfifts. 

The  bridge  ot  St.  Efprit  is  the  fineft  and  boldeft  in 
France,  confifting  of  nineteen  great  arches,  befides 
feven  fmaller  ones,  the  aperture  of  the  arches  being 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  which  makes  the  length 
of  the  bridie  upwards  of  400  fathoms. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  coniifts 
but  of  a  Tingle  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one  ;  palling 
for  a  mafter-piece  of  art,  being  built  in  1591,  on  the 
defign  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch  is  ninety- 
eight  feet  one  half,  and  its  height  above  the  water  only 
twenty-three  feet.  Poulet  alfo  mentions  a  bridge  with  a 
Angle  arch,  in  the  city  of  Munfter  in  Bothnia,  much 
holder  than  that  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice.  But  thefe  are 
nothing  to  a  bridge  in  China,  built  from  one  mountain 
to  another,  confifting  of  one  Angle  arch,  400  cubits 
long,  and  500  cubits  high,  whence  it  is  called  the 
flying-bridge ;  a  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  Philofophical 
Transitions.  Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  bridge  in  the 
fame  country  360  perches  long,  without  any  arch ;  fup- 
ported  only  by  300  pillars.  The  accounts  given  by 
l'ome  of  the  popiih  miifionaries  of  bridges  in  China,  have 
much  the  air  of  fables. 

We  have  many  bridges  of  confiderable  note  in  our  own 
country,  fuch  as  the  bridge  at  York,  whofe  mailer  arch 
in  the  middle  is  82  feet  and  a  half  in  the  clear  wide, 
and  27  feet  high.  Rochefter  bridge  is  built  in  the  fame 
Ryle  with  that  of  London  ;  it  is  550  feet  long,  and 
confifls  of  1 1  arches,  the  biggeft  of  which  is  more  than 
50  feet.  It  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  fir  Robert 
Knowles,  who  died  in  the  midlt  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  IV.  The  bridges  at  Durham  and  Bifhop-Awk- 
land  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  whofe  largeft  arches  are 
near  90  feet  in  the  clear.  The  bridge  at  Berwick  is  an 
admirable  work,  begun  under  queen  Elizabeth  ;  it  con¬ 
fifts  of  17  arches,  the  largeft  upwards  of  80  feet.  That 
of  Blenheim  confifts  of  three  arches,  the  chief  of  which 
fpans  101  feet  and  a  half. 

Th  ere  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  Don,  near  Old  Aber¬ 
deen,  very  much  celebrated,  in  the  tafte,  and  on  the 
plan  of  the  Rialto  at  V  enice.  There  is  alfo  in  the  fame 
flyle  a  very  remarkable  bridge  in  Wales,  built  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Edwards,  a  country  mafon,' over  tire  river  Taaf, 
near  Caerphilly,  in  Glamorganfhire.  It  is  no  more  than 
eight  feet  broad,  but  it  confifts  of  a  Tingle  arch  no  lefs 
than  J40  feet  wide,  part  of  a  circle  of  175  feet  diameter, 
fo  as  to  make  the  altitude  35  feet.  The  arch  of  this 
bridge  is  between  40  and  50  feet  wider  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rialto  of  Venice,  and  probably  the  wideft  arch 
in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  order  to  lelfen  the 
quantity  of  master  in  the  abutments  prefling  upon  the 
arch,  and  thereby  to  bring  it  to  an  equipoife  with  that 
in  the  crown,  he  contrived  three  circular  arches  in  the 
abutments,  which  pals  through  from  fide  to  fide  like 
round  windows,  and  gradually  decreafe  in  the  afeent. 

The  longeft  bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent  at 
Burton,  built  by  Bernard  abbot  of  Burton,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  it  is  all  of  lquared  free-ftone,  ftrong  and  lofty, 
1545  feet  in  length,  and  confifting  of  34  arches.  Yet 
this  comes  far  fhort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Drave, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  at  leaft  five  miles 

l°ng- 

The  triangular  bridge  at  Crowland  in  Lincolnfhire,  which 
was  probably  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity, 
is  the  mod  ancient  Gothic  ftrudture,  remaining  entire, 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  eredled  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  860. 

London  bridge  confifts  of  20  locks  or  arches,  whereof 
19  are  open,  and  one  filled  up  or  obfeured ;  it  is  900 
feet  long,  60  high,  and  74  broad,  and  almoft  20  feet 
aperture  in  each  arch.  It  is  fupported  by  18  piers  or 
folids,  from  34  to  25  feet  thick  ;  fo  that  the  greateft 
water-way,  when  the  tide  is  above  the  fteriings,  is  450 
feet,  lcarce  half  the  width  of  the  river  ;  and  below  the 
fteriings,  the  water-way  is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus 
a  river  900  feet  wide,  is  here  forced  through  a  channel 
of  194  feet. 

London  bridge  was  firft  built  with  timber,  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred,  between  the  years  993  and  1016.  It  was 
repaired,  or  rather  new  built  of  timber,  in  1163.  The 
ft one-bridge  was  begun  by  king  Henry  II.  in  1 176,  and 
finifhed  under  king  John  in  the  year  1209.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  prieft  ;  though  he  died 
before  it  was  finilhed. 

For  the  charge  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  a  large  houfe  is 
allotted  with  a  great  number  of  offices,  and  a  vaft  reve¬ 
nue  in  land,.  &c.  The  chief  officers  are  two  bridge- 
mafters,  chofen  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the  livery. 

The  foundation  is  faid  to  be  on  a  foft  oozy  ground. 
Stow  alledges,  that  during  the  time  of  building,  the 
river  was  turned  from  Batterfea  to  Rotherhithe  ;  but  this 
is  not  warranted.  Some  imagine  that  the  tide  did  not 
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then  rile  lo  high  at  the  bridge  as  it  does  now,  by  which 
the  work  would  be  facilitated.  However  this  be,  the 
piers  were  ereited  on  wooden  piles  driven  under  water, 
over  which  planks  were  laid,  and  the  feet  of  the  piers  on 
the  planks.  I  he  defects  ol  this  bridge  are  the  narrow- 
nefs  and  irregularity  of  the  arches,  and  the  largenefs  of 
the  piers,  which,  together  with  the  fteriings,  turn  the 
current  of  the  Thames  into  many  frightful  cataradts, 
which  mull  obftrudt  and  endanger  the  navigation  through 
the  bridge. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  there  were  no  houfes  on  the  bridge 
tor  upwards  of  200  years  ;  fince  we  read  of  a  tilt  and 
tournament  held  on  it  in  1395.  Houles  were  built 
upon  it  afterwards,  but  being  found  a  great  inconveni- 
ency  and  nuifance,  they  were  removed  in  1758,  and 
the  avenues  to  it  enlarged  and  made  more  commodious 
by  flat.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  40.  This  ail  alfo  direited,  that 
there  fhould  be  a  paflage  of  31  feet  for-  carriages,  and 
7  feet  on  each  fide  lor  foot-pafiengers,  guarded  with 
ftone  baluftrades.  Two  of  the  middle  arches  were 
thrown  into  one  femicircular  arch,  by  taking  up  the  pier 
between  them.  The  repairs  amounted  to  above  80,000/. 
The  llerlings  have  been  added,  to  hinder  the  piers  from 
being  undermined  by  the  rotting  of  the  piles  upon  which 
they  are  built ;  for,  by  means  of  thele  fteriings,  the 
piles  are  kept  conllantly  wet ;  and  thus  the  timber  is 
kept  from  decaying,  which  always  happens  when  it  is 
alternately  wet  and  dry. 

One  of  the  noblell  budges  known  is  that  at  Weftminfter, 
for  the  building  of  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  year  1736,  and  it  began  to  be  ereited  in 
January  1738;  and  it  was  opened  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1750.  The  whole  amount  of  the  neat  expence  that 
attended  building  this  bridge ,  was  218,800'. 

I  he  breadth  ot  the  river  Thames,  between  the  Wool- 
ftaple  dock  and  the  oppolite  fhore,  the  place  where  the 
bridge  is  built,  is  about  1220  feet.  This  bridge  confifts 
of  thirteen  large  arches  and  two  fmaller  ones,^  the  four¬ 
teen  intermediate  piers,  and  two  abutments. 

1  he  length  of  each  abutment  is  76  feet;  the  {pan  or 
opening  of  each  of  the  fmaller  arches  of  the  abutments 
is  25  feet ;  the  opening  or  fpan  of  the  firft  of  the  lane 
arches  from  each  fhore  is  52  feet  ;  the  fpan  of  the  next 
arch  is  56  feet,  and  fo  on,  increasing  by  four  feet  in 
every  arch  to  the  middle  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is  76 
feet.  The  tranfverfe  feition,  or  breadth  of  the  two 
firft  piers  on  each  fide,  is  12  feet ;  of  the  next  13,  and 
fo  on,  to  the  piers  fupporting  the  middle  arch,  the  fec¬ 
tion  of  each  of  which  is  17  "feet.  Thus  the  length  of 
the  two  abutments  being  152  feet,  the  feition  of  the 
fourteen  piers  198  feet,  and  the  fpan  or  opening  of  the 
fifteen  arches  870  feet,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge , 
including  abutments,  is  1220  feet,  which  is  the  breadth 
of  the  river. 

I  he  arches  are  femicircular,  and  fpring  from  about  the 
height  of  two  feet  above  low-water  mark. 

1  hefe  arches  give,  as  has  been  faid,  a  water  way  of 
870  feet ;  the  proportion  of  the  water-way  being;  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  with  refpeit  to  the  breadth  of  the  piers,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  fall  of  water  under  this  bridge  muft  be  very 
fmall.  And,  in  effect,  thofe  who  attempted  to  calcu¬ 
late  it  before  the  bridge  was  built,  after  making  all  pof- 
fible  allowance,  could  never  find  the  perpendicular  height 
of  this  fall  to  exceed  three  inches  and  three  fourths ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  now  appears  by  experience,  that  the 
height  ot  the  greateft  fall  is  fcarce  half  an  inch  ;  whereas 
the  height  of  the  fall  at  London  bridge  is  from  four  feet 
and  nine  inches  to  five  feet. 

T  he  whole  breadtn  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet ;  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  walks  ;  the  middle  one  for  carriages. 
See.  is  28  feet  broad,  and  the  fide  walks  near  7  feet  each 
in  the  clear. 

1  he  foundation  of  the  piers  of  Weftminfter  bridge  are 
laid  on  a  ftrong  grating  of  timber,  planked  underneath, 
and  at  leaft  five  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  1  his  grating  was  made  at  the  bottom  of  a  veflel, 
f  uch  as  the  f  rench  call  caiffon  ;  the  Tides  of  which  were 
fo  contrived,  that  they  might  be  taken  off  after  a  pier 
was  finifhed.  '1  he  bed  of  the  river  was  dug  to  a  fuffi- 
cient  depth,  and  made  level,  in  order  to  lay  "the  bottom 
of  the  caiffon ,  and  the  bottom  of  the  piers,  out  of  all 
dariger  ;  the  ground,  by  all  trials  that  could  be  contrived, 
leemed  fo  good,  being  every  where  a  bed  of  gravel,  that 
piling  was  thought  unneceiiary.  Whether  there  be  any 
fofter  ft  r  a  turn  under  this  or  not,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine ;  neither  does  it  appear  from  experience,  that 
piling  is  an  abfolute  fecurity  againft  all  accidents.  By 
what  Gautier  fays,  it  would  feem  otherwife ;  for  he 
allures  us,  that  let  the  architect  of  a  bridge  do  his  beft, 
yet  he  can  no  mere  be  lure  of  the  fucccfs  of  his  work 
than  a.  phyfician  is.  And,  in  effeit,  we  find,  that  nct- 
withftanding  the  care  that  was  taken  in  examining  the 
ground  on  which  Weftminfter  bridge  was  built,  yet  one 
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‘of  the  piers  funk  confiderubly.  This  damage  was  re¬ 
paired,  and  its  beauty  and  convenience  is  juftly  admired. 
See  Labelye’s  Defcription  of  Weflminfter  Bridge. 

In  the  year  1756,  an  a£t  was  obtained  for  building  a  new 
bridge  at  Blackfryers,  from  the  end  of  Fleet-ditch  to  the 
oppofite  Ihore  in  the  county  of  Surry.  It  was  begun  in 
1760,  and  completed  in  ten  years  and  three  quarters; 
the  net  expence  of  building  it  amounted  to  152,840/. 
This  bridge  confifts  of  nine  elliptical  arches  ;  the  central 
arch  is  100  feet  wide,  and  the  four  arches  on  each  fide, 
Reckoning  from  the  central  ones  to  the  fhores,  are  98, 
93»  83,  and  70  feet  refpe&ively-.  The  breadth  of  the 
carriage-way  is  28  feet,  and  that  of  the  raifed  foot-way 
ton  each  fide  7  feet :  the  height  of  the  baluftrade  on  the 
inlide  is  4  feet  10  inches  ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
br  idge  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  995  feet.  The  upper  fur- 
face  of  this  bndge  is  a  portion  of  a  very  large  circle  ;  over 
each  pier  is  a  recefs  or  balcony,  fupported  by  two  Ionic 
pillars  and  two  pilafters,  which  Hand  on  a  lemicircular 
projection  of  the  pier  above  high-water  mark.  The 
bridge  is  rounded  off  at  each  extremity  to  the  right  and 
left,  in  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  whereby  the  atf- 
cefs  to  it  is  rendered  commodious  and  agreeable. 

Bridges,  flone ,  are  compofed  of  piers,  arches,  and  hut¬ 
ments,  made  of  hewn  ftone,  fometimes  alfo  intermixed 
with  brick ;  as,  the  bridge  of  Tholoufe,  the  plinths 
whereof  are  of  ftone,  as  alfo  the  quoins  of  the  arches, 
and  fome  bonding  courfes,  and  copings ;  but  the  reft, 
as  the  arches,  walls,  and  butments,  of  brick. 

Bridges,  wooden ,  called  by  the  Latins  pontes  fublicii,  con¬ 
fifts  of  beams  and  joifts,  fuftained  by  punchions,  well 
cramped  and  bound  together. 

Sturmius  has  a  differtation  exprefs  on  the  ftruflure  of  a 
wooften  bridge. 

Bridge,  ruflhen ,  pont  dc  j one,  is  made  of  large  {heaves  of 
rulhes  growing  on  marlhy  grounds,  which  they  cover 
over  with  boards  or  planks.  They  ferve  for  crofting 
ground  that  is  boggy,  miry,  or  rotten. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fubitaneous  bridges  made 
by  the  foldiers  of  boats,  and  fometimes  of  calks,  leathern 
bottles,  or  bags,  or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blown  up, 
and  faftened  together,  called  afeogcphyri.  M.  Couplet 
gives  the  flruCture  of  a  portable  bridge ,  200  feet  long, 
ealily  taken  afunder  and  put  together  again,  and  which 
forty  men  may  carry.  Vid.  Du  Hamel.  Hilt.  Reg.  Acad. 
Scien.  lib.  iii.  fe£t.  5.  c.  4.  p.  273. 

Frezier  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  Apurima 
in  Lima,  made  of  ropes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Bridges,  pendent  or  hangings  called  alfo  Philo fophieal 
Bridges,  are  thofe  not  fupported  either  by  polls  or 
pillars,  but  hung  at  large  in  the  air,  only  fuftained  at  the 
two  ends  or  butments. — Inftances  of  fuch  bridges  are 
given  by  Palladio  and  others. 

Dr.  Wallis  gives  the  defign  of  a  timber -bridge.,  feventy 
feet  long,  without  any  pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in 
fome  places  where  pillars  cannot  conveniently  be  ere£led. 
Phil.  Tranf,  Na  163.  p.  714. —  Dr.  Plott  allures  us, 
that  there  was  formerly  a  large  bridge  over  the  caftle- 
ditch  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordlhire,  made  of  pieces  of 
timber,  none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fup¬ 
ported  underneath,  either  with  pillars  or  arch-work,  or 
any  other  fort  of  prop  whatever. 

Bridge,  draw ,  pons  j ubduflarius ,  is  fuch  an  one  as  is 
made  fall  only  at  one  end,  with  hinges ;  fo  that  the 
other  end  may  be  lifted  up  or  let  down  by  fome  eafy 
contrivance  ;  the  moll  common  way  is  by  a  kind  of  ba¬ 
lance  called  plyers  ;  in  which  cafe  the  bridge  (lands 
upright,  to  hinder  the  paffage  of  a  moat,  or  the  like. 
The  breadth  of  this  bridge  is  ufually  about  nine  or  ten 
feet,  and  its  length  about  fifteen  feet. 

There  are  others  made  to  draw  back,  to  hinder  the  paf- 
lage,  and  to  thruft  over  again  to  afford  a  paffage.  And 
others,  which  open  in  the  middle  ;  half  of  which  turns 
away  to  one  fide,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other ;  being 
joined  again  at  pleafure :  but  thefe  have  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  that  one  half  of  them  remains  on  the  enemy’s 
fide. 

The  marquis  de  L’Hopital  has  given  the  conftru£lion 
of  a  curve,  in  which  a  weight  will  always  be  a  counter¬ 
balance  to  a  draw-bridge ;  which  the  younger  Bernouilli 
has  Ihewn  to  be  no  other  than  the  cycloid.  A£t.  Erud. 
Lipf.  an.  1695- 

Bridge,  flyings  pont  volant ,  or  pons  dufiarius ,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  a  bridge  made  of  pontoons,  leather  boats, 
hollow  beams,  calks,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and 
covered  with  planks  for  the  paffage  of  an  army. 

Bridge,  flying,  pont  volant ,  more  particularly  denotes  a 
bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  together,  by 
a  fort  of  flooring,  and  furrounded  with  a  rail  or  balul- ' 
trade ;  having  alfo  one  or  more  malls,  to  which  is 
faftened  a  cable,  fupported  at  proper  diftances  by  boats, 
and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other  end  is 
faftened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water*  By  which  con- 
Vol.  I.  N°  48. 
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trivahce,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a  pendulum* 
from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  without  other 
ra  f  an  fudder-  Such  bridges  fometimes  alfo  con- 
lut  of  two  ftories,  for  the  quicker  paffage  of  a  great  num- 
er  of  men  ;  or  that  both  infantry  and  cavalry  may  pafs  at 
t.:e  fame  time. 

Bridge,  flying  or  floating,  is  ordinarily  made  of  two  fmall 
bridge?,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
the  uppermoft  ftretches  and  runs  out,  by  the  help  of 
certain  cords  funning  through  pullies  placed  along  the 
lides  of  the  under -bridge,  which  pulh  it  forwards,  till 

wu  ?f  J-1  J'0ins  the  place  k  is  de%ned  to  be  fixed  on. 
When  thefe  two  bridges  are  ftretched  out  at  their  full 
length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  they  are  not 
to  be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long,  becaufe,  if  longer 
they  will  break.  6  * 

Their  chief  ufe  is  for  furprifing  out-works,  or  polls  that 
have  but  narrow  moats. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  we 
find  a  new  contrivance  of  a  floating  bridge ,  which  lays 
itfelf  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  Vid!  Hilt.  Acad. 
R.  Scienc.  an.  1713*  p.  104. 

Bridge  ofl  communicatibn,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  river  ;  by 
which  two  armies  or  forts,  feparated  by  the  nVer,  have  a 
free  communication  with  one  another. 

Bridges  of  boats  are  either  made  of  copper,  or  wooden 
boats  faftened  with  flakes,  or  anchors ;  and  laid  over 
with  planks. 

One  of  the  moll  notable  exploits  of  Julius  Caffar,  Was 
the  expeditious  making  of  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine.  Modefn  armies  carry  topper-boats,  called  pon¬ 
toons,  to  be  in  readinefs  for  making  bridges  .*  feveral 
of  thefe  being  joined  fide  by  fide,  till  they  reach  acrofs  the 
river,  and  planks  laid  over  them,  make  all  plain  for  the 
men  to  march  on.. 

There  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire,  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water;  and  that  at  Seville 
is  faid  to  exceed  them  both. 

The  bridge  of  boats  at  Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  the  (lately 
fton e-bridge  ereCted  there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefente'd 
by  a  modern  writer,  as  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age ; 
it  always  floats ;  and  rlfes  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as 
land-waters  fill  the  river ;  it  is  near  300  yards  long,  and 
is  paved  with  ftone,  juft  as  the  llreets  are:  carriages 
with  the  greateft  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafe,  and  men 
and  horfes  with  fafety,  though  there  are  no  rails  oh 
either  hand.  The  boats  are  very  firm,  and  well  mooreff 
with  ftrong  chains ;  and  the  whole  well  looked  to;  and 
conftantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

Bridge,  in  Gunnery ,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go 
between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on  which 
the  bed  refts. 

Bridge,  in  Mujic ,  that  part  of  a  ftringed  inftrument  over 
which  the  firings  are  ftretched. 

BRIDLE  of  an  horfe ,  is  an  aflemblage  of  various  members, 
or  parts  ;  as  the  bit  or  fnaffle  ;  the  head-flail  or  leathers, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit ;  the 
fillet ,  over  the  forehead,  and  under  the  fore-top  ;  throat- 
band,  with  buttons  from  the  head-band  under  the 
throat;  reins ,  the  part  held  in  the  hand;  nofe-band, 
going  through  loops  at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and 
buckled  under  the  cheeks  :  to  which  add  the  trench,  the 
cavezan,  martingal,  and  chaff-batter  1 
In  lieu  of  a  bridle,  the  mailers  frequently  ufe  the  word 
hand ;  thus,  for  pull  the  bridle,  they  fay,  bear  the  hand. 
To  cleave  to,  or  hold  by  the  bridle,  is  the  fault  of  a  bad 
horfeman,  who,  when  a  horfe  is  diforderly,  inftead  of 
flacking  his  hand,  clings  to  it,  as  if  it  were  to  the  mane 
or  pummel  of  the  faddle  ;  wanting  the  habit  or  ftrength, 
to  keep  himfelf  fall  by  clinging  with  his  thighs. 

Checks  of  the  bridle  are  called  ebriLladeS  and  sac- 
cades. 

The  firft  horfemen  beihg  unacquainted  With  the  art  of 
governing  horfes  by  bridles,  managed  them  only  with  a 
rope,  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice.  This 
was  the  practice  of  the  Numidians,  Getiilians,  Libyans, 
and  Maftiiians. 

The  Roman  youth  alfoleariled  the  art  of  fighting  without 
bridles ,  which  was  an  Oxercife,  or  leflbli  in  the  Manege  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that,  on  the  Trajan  column;  foldiers  are 
reprefented  riding  at  full  fpOed,  without  any  bridles  on. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  322. 

Bridle,  in  Anatomy.  See  Frj£NUM. 

Bridle,  among  Surgeons,  is  a  kind  of  bAIjdagE  contrived 
for  retaining  the  lower  jaw  in  its  place. 

Bridle,  /holding.  —  In  Staffordlhire;  they  have  a  bridle  for 
corre&ingfcolding  women.  It  is  put  in  the  mduth,  and 
takes  particular  hold  of  the  tongue,  which  it  effectually 
keeps  from  ftirring:  thtis  harnalled,  the  offender  is  .led 
in  triumph  through  the  llreets.  A  figure  and  defcription 
of  this  Staffordlhire  bridle  is  given  by  Dr.  Plott,  who 
feems  to  wilh  the  life  of  it  more  universal. 

BRiBLE-/,wif/  fignifies  the  horfeman’s  left-hand,  in  refpeCt 
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bt  which  the  right-hand  is  called  the  fpear  or  fword- 
hand. 

Bridle  chain ,  in  Hufb'andry,  a  name  given  by  our  farmers 
to  a  part  of  the  ftrudlure  of  their  plough.  This  is  an 
iron  chain  of  feveral  links,  fattened  at  one  end  to  the 
beam  of  the  plough,  near  that  part  where  the  collar  re¬ 
ceives  the  tow-chain,  and  fattened  at  its  other  end  to  the 
ttakc  of  the  plough,  or  to  that  upright  piece  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  left  crowftafFj  and  at  its  bottom  pins  in 
the  tow-chain ;  this  flake  is  fattened  to  the  crowftaff, 
fometimes  by  the  end  of  this  bridle-chain ,  and  fometimes 
by  a  wythe  or  cord. 

Bridles,  in  Sea- language,  denote  the  upper  part  of  the 
moorings  in  the  king’s  harbours,  to  ride  ftiips  of  war. 
Bridles  of  the  bow-line.  See  Bow-//w. 

BRIDON,  or  Bridoon,  in  the  Manege,  properly  denotes 
a  snaffle,  in  contradiftinction  from  a  bit  or  eridle. 
The  French  fay,  that  the  Englifh  ufe  no  bridles,  but  only 
bndoons ,  except  in  the  army :  a  horfe  never  goes  fo  well 
nor  fo  fure  with  a  bridoon ,  unlels  he  has  been  firft  broke 
to  the  bit. 

BRIEF,  a  thing  of  fhort  extent  or  duration. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  bref  of  the  Latin 
brevis ,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Brief  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fummary  or  fhort 
ftate  of  a  thing. 

Brief  is  alio  ufed  for  an  act  or  writing  drawn  up  by  a 
notary. 

Brief,  attejlcd ,  Breve  tejlatum ,  a  public  inftrument  cloath- 
ed  with  the  proper  formalities. 

Brief,  of  dcvijtng.  Brevis  divijionalis ,  denotes  a  laft  will 
or  teftament,  or  devise. 

Brief  of  an  oath ,  Breve  / acramenti ,  an  inftrument  made  on 
oath,  and  authenticated  by  the  fubfeription  of  witnefles. 
Brief  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  judicial  epiftle,  diredled  by  a  lord 
or  other  fuperior,  to  his  fubjedls  or  dependents,  enjoin¬ 
ing  fomething  to  be  done  or  forborn. 

In  which  lenfe,  we  fay,  the  lord’s,  king’s,  bifhop’s,  or 
pope’s  brief. 

Brief  alfo  denotes  the  territory  or  diftridl  within  which 
the  lord’s  brief  had  eourfe.  In  which  fenfe,  we  meet 
with  the  bifhop’s  brief  breve  cpifcopi ;  the  count’s  brief 
breve  comitis ,  &c. 

Brief  alfo  denotes  the  yearly  revenue  arifing  out  of  the 
lands  ufually  deferibed  in  briefs. 

Brief,  Breve ,  in  Common  Law ,  a  writ  whereby  a  man  is 
fummoned  or  attached  to  anfwer  any  adlion  :  or  more 
largely,  it  is  taken  for  a  writing  iffued  out  of  any  of  the 
king’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  whereby  fome¬ 
thing  is  commanded  to  be  done  in  order  to  juftice,  or 
the  execution  of  the  king’s  command. 

It  is  called  brief  hr  eve.,  quia  breviter  intentionem,  prefer  entis 
exponit  ;  becaufe  couched  in  a  few  plain  words,  without 
preamble,  See. 

Brief  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  letter  patent,  granting  a  licence  to 
a  fubject,  to  make  a  collection  for  any  public  or  private 
lofs. 

Briefs,  apoftolical,  denote  letters  which  the  pope  difpatches 
to  princes,  and  other  magiftrates,  touching  any  public 
affair. 

They  are  thus  called,  as  being  very  concife,  and  written 
on  paper,  without  preface  or  preamble ;  by  which  th&y 
are  diftinguifhed  from  bulls,  which  are  more  ample,  and 
always  written  on  parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or 
green  wax  ;  whereas  briefs  are  fealed  with  red  wax,  and 
with  the  feal  of  the  fifherman,  or  St.  Peter  in  a  boat  j  a 
feal  is  never  applied  but  in  the  pope’s  prefence. 

The  brief  is  headed  with  the  name  of  the  pope,  apart ; 
and  commences,  with  DUefio  filio  falutem ,  iff  apoflolicam 
benediilionem ,  Sic.  after  which  he  proceeds  direCHy  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  without  further  preamble. 

Briefs  are  not  lubfcribed  by  the  pope,  nor  with  his  name, 
but  with  that  of  his  fecretary.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in- 
ftituted  a  college  of  fecretaries  for  briefs  ;  ttnee  which 
time,  they  have  been  made  much  longer,  and  more  am¬ 
ple  than  before.  See  Abereviator. 

Formerly  briefs  were  only  difpatched  about  affairs  of 
juftice  ;  but  now  they  are  likewife  ufed  in  matters  of  be¬ 
nefices,  expedfive  graces,  and  difpenfations. 

Briefs  of  the  dead ,  Brevia  mortuorum ,  were  letters  fent  by 
the  monks  of  one  monaftery  to  thofe  of  another,  with 
whom  they  were  in  fraternity,  to  jnform  them  of  the 
deaths  or  obits  of  their  monks,  for  whom  they  were  to 
fay  the  ftated  and  cuftomary  prayers  and  mattes. 

Thefe  were  alfo  called  liters  currentes ,  £  formula  of 
which  we  have  in  the  book  of  the  ufages  of  the  Ciftercian 
order. 

Brief  of  remembrance ,  Breve  recordationis ,  or  rememorato- 
rium ,  ot  memorabile ,  denotes  a  chara&er,  otherwife  called 

NOTITIA. 

BRIG.  See  Brigantine. 

BjucE^elr,  BRiGG-foff,  or  BRlGH-£c/f}  in  Ancient  Law 
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IV riters,  fignifies  a  being  freed  from  contributing  to  tHd 
reparation  of  bridges.  See  Pontage. 

T  he  word  is  formed  from,  the  Saxon  brig ,  a  bridge,  and 
bote j  compcnfution.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  written  hr  ugh-boti , 
or  bruch-bote. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  ATilitary  Art ,  a  party  or  diviiion  of  a 
body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,’  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigadier. 

The  word  is  French;  fome  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
briga,  a  briguc ,  or  fccrct  intrigue  :  Du-Cange  derives  it 
from  brigand,  an  ill  difeiplined  foldier,  who  fcours  the 
country,  and  plunders  it  of  every  thing,  without  waiting 
for  the  enemy  :  as  the  armies  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  &c. 
The  origin  of  brigand  is  again  deduced  from  brigandin 
a  fort  of  armour  ufed  in  the  army  raifed  by  the  Parifians, 
during  the  captivity  of  their  king  John  in  England,  no¬ 
torious  for  their  robberies. 

T  here  are  two  forts  of  brigades,  according  to  the  French 
way  of  accounting:  i.  A  brigade  of  an  wins,  which  is  a 
body  of  horfe  of  ten  or  twelve  fquadrons  :  or  of  foot,  of 
five  or  fix  battalions.  —  And  in  this  way,  an  army  is 
fometimes  divided  into  eight  brigades ;  four  of  horfe, 
and  four  of  foot. 

2.  A  brigade  of  a  troop  of  guards,  which  is  a  third  part 
thereof,  when  the  troop  confifts  of  fifty  foldiers  ;  but 
only  a  iixth,  when  it  confifts  of  an  hundred  :  that  is,  in 
the  former  cafe,  the  troop  is  divided  into  three  brigades  j 
in  the  latter,  into  fix. 

BRiGADE-wztf/sr,  in  the  Military  Art ,  an  officer  chofen  from 
among  the  molt  ingenious  and  expert  captains.  Brigade- 
majors  are  to  wait,  at  proper  times,  to  receive  the  word 
and  orders,  which  they  carry  firft  to  their  brigadier,  and 
afterwards  to  the  adjutants  of  regiments  at  the  head  of 
the  brigade ,  where  they  regulate  together  the  guards, 
parties,  detachments,  and  convoys,  and  appoint  them 
the  hour  and  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  head  of  the 
brigade ,  where  the  brigade-majir  takes  and  marches  them 
to  the  place  ot  the  general  rendezvous.  A  major  of  bri¬ 
gade  ought  to  keep  a  roll  of  the  colonels,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  majors,  and  adjutants,  belonging  to  the  bri¬ 
gade.  When  a  detachment  is  to  be  made,  the  major- 
general  of  the  day  regulates  with  the  brigade-majors ,  how 
many  men  and  officers  each  brigade  fliall  furnifti ;  and 
they  again  with  the  adjutants  of  the  regiments,  how 
many  each  battalion  is  to  fend,  which  the  adjutants  di¬ 
vide  among  the  companies.  The  complements  each  re¬ 
giment  is  to  furnifti,  are  taken  by  the  adjutant  at  the 
head  of  each  regiment,  at  the  hour  appointed,  who  de¬ 
livers  them  to  the  brigade-major  at  the  head  of  the  brigade , 
who  again  delivers  them  to  the  major-general  of  the  day, 
and  he  remits  them  to  the  officer  who  is  to  command  the 
detachment. 

BRIGADIER-general,  an  officer  that  commands  a  brigade 
of  horfe,  or  foot,  in  any  army. 

The  brigadier  is  an  officer  of  importance  ;  being  the  next 
in  order  below  a  major-general,  or,  in  the  French  army, 
to  the  marefchal  de  camp. 

Brigadiers  are  only  general  officers  in  their  refpedlive 
corps.  They  have  no  particular  command  out  of  their 
brigades,  nor  any  place  or  vote  in  councils  of  war  ;  they 
have  no  aids  de  camp  to  carry  their  orders,  but  only  a 
major  of  brigades,  to  fee  their  orders  executed,  within 
the  extent  only  of  their  own  brigade. 

Brigadiers  of  the  horfe  guards  command  as  youngeft: 
captains. 

SwZ'-Brigadier  of  a  troop  of  horfe-guards,  an  affiftant 
of  the  brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of  ancient  defen- 
five  armour,  confifting  of  thin  jointed  feales  or  plates, 
pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

Some  confound  it  with  habergeon  ;  and  others  with 
brigantine ,  a  low  long  veffel. 

BRIGANDINI,  Brigantini,  BrigandinaRii,  or  Bri- 
gancii,  in  Middle  Age  JVriters ,  military  thieves,  or 
highwaymen,  who  infelted  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
See  Brabanciones. 

BRIGAN  1 INE,  a  final],  light,  flat,  open  veflel,  which 
goes  both  with  fails  and  oars,  and  is  either  for  fighting, 
or  giving  chace. 

It  has  ufually  twelve  or  fifteen  benches  on  a  fide  for  the 
rowers,  a  man  and  an  oar  to  each  bench.  Brigantines 
are  principally  ufed  by  the  Corfairs,  all  the  hands  aboard 
being  foldiers,  and  each  having  his  mufquet  ready  under 
his  oar. 

'  But  the  term  is  generally  ufed  for  a  merchant- fti ip  with 
two  mails,  though  mariners  of  different  nations  apply  it 
to  a  peculiar  fort  of  veflel  of  their  own  marine.  Among 
Englifli  feamen,  the  brigantine  is  diftinguiflied  by  having 
her  main-fail  fet  nearly  in  the  plane  of  her  keel,  the 
foremoft  edge  of  it  being  fattened  in  different  places  to 
hoops  which  encircle  the  main-maft,  and  Hide  up  and 
down  as  the  fail  is  hoifted  or  lowered. 
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BRIGG’r  Logarithms*  See  Logarithm. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridgetins,  more  properly  Birgit- 
txnSj  a  religious  order  denominated  from  their  foun- 
drefs  St.  Bridgit ,  or  Birgit,  a  Swedifh  lady,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  queen  ;  but 
Fabricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daughter 
of  king  Bigerus,  legiflator  of  Upland  :  fhe  is  famous  for 
her  revelations. 

The  Brigittins  are  fometimes  alfo  called  the  Order  of  our 
Saviour  ;  it  being  pretended  that  Chrift  himfelf  dictated 
the  rules  and  conftitutions  obferved  by  them  to  St. 
Bridget.  In  the  main,  the  rule  is  that  of  St.  Auguflin  ; 
only  with  certain  additions  fuppofed  to  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  Chrift  ;  whence  they  alfo  denominate  it  the 
Buie  of  our  Saviour. 

The  firft  monaftery  of  the  Brigittin  order  was  eredted 
by  the  foundrefs,  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Lincopen  ;  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  reft  were 
formed. 

The  Brigittins  profefs  great  mortification,  poverty,  and 
felf-denial,  as  well  as  devotion  ;  and  they  are  not  to 
poffefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their  own,  not  fo  much 
as  a  halfpenny,  nor  even  to  touch  money  on  any  ac¬ 
count. 

This  order  fpread  much  through  Sweden,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  &c.  In  England  we  read  but  of  one 
monaftery  of  Brigittin  -,  and  this  built  by  Henry  V.  in 
1413,  oppofite  to  Richmond,  now  called  Sion-houfe ; 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which,  fince  the  diffolution, 
are  fettled  at  Lifbon.  The  revenues  were  reckoned  at 
1945/.  per  annum. 

BRIGNOTES,  or  Brugnotes,  a  kind  of  dried  prunes, 
brought  from  Provence,  chiefly  from  the  town  of 
Brugnote,  from  which  the  denomination  is  given  to 
them  all. 

BRILLIANT  diamonds.  See  Diamond. 

BRIM,  the  utmoft  edge  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  glafs,  plate,  or 
the  like. 

The  brims  of  veffels  are  made  to  project  a  little  over,  to 
hinder  liquors,  in  pouring  out  from  running  down  the 
fide  of  the  veflel. 

The  briming ,  or  brimming  of  veffels,  was  contrived  by  the 
ancient  potters,  in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip 
of  the  cornices  of  columns  ;  it  is  done  by  turning 
over  fome  of  the  double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the 
wheel. 

Among  florifts,  the  brim  of  a  flower  denotes  the  out¬ 
ward  edge  of  the  petala,  or  that  part  thereof  which 
turns. 

A  fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  go  to  brim ,  when  fhe  takes  the 
boar. 

The  hart  goes  to  rut,  the  roe  to  tourn,  the  boar  to  brim. 

BRIMSTONE.  See  Sulphur. 

Brimstone,  flower-of.  See  Flower. 

Brimstone  marble,  a  preparation  of  brimflone  in  imitation 
of  MARBLE. 

Brimstone  medals ,  figures.  See.  may  be  caft  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  melt  half  a  pound  of  brimflone  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  fine  Vermillion,  and 
when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take  it  off  the  fire,-  ftir 
it  well  together,  and  it  will  diitolve  like  oil ;  then  caft  it 
into  the  mould,  which  muft  firft  be  anointed  with  oil. 
When  cool,  the  figure  may  be  taken  out ;  and,  in  cafe 
it  fhould  change  to  a  yellowifli  colour,  you  need  only 
wipe  it  over  with  aqua  f Grits,  and  it  will  look  like  the 
fineft  coral. 

Brimstone-woiT,  in  Botany.  See  Hog’s- fennel. 

BRINDONES,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a  fruit  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  called  by  John  Bauhine,  and  fome  other 
botanical  writers,  Indici  frudlus  rubentes  acidi.  It  is  by 
many  accounted  a  delicious  fruit,  notwithftanding  its 
great  fharpnefs  and  is  ufed  by  the  dyers,  and  in  making 
vinegar. 

BRINE,  water  replete  with  faline  particles. 

By  flat.  I  Ann.  cap.  2t.  are  prohibited,  brine  taken  out 
of  brine-pits,  or  brine- pans,  ufed  by  fome  for  curing  or 
pickling  of  fifh,  without  boiling  the  fame  into  salt  ; 
and  rock-falt,  without  refining  it  into  white-falt. 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-water,  which  by  coc- 
tion  turns  to  fait ;  or  factitious,  formed  by  diflolving 
fait  into  water. 

In  the  fait- works  at  Upwick  in  Worcefterfhire,  there  are 
found,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  pit,  three  forts 
of  brine,  each  of  a  different  ftrength.  They  are  drawn 
by  a  pump,  and  that  in  the  bottom^  firft  brought  up,  is 
called  firjl  man  ;  the  next,  middle  man  ;  and  the  third, 
laji  man.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  140. 

Brine,  leach ,  a  name  given  to  what  drops  from  the  corned 
fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve  and  boil 
again ;  being  ftronger  than  any  brine  in  the  pit.  Hought. 
Collect.  tom.  N°  21 1.  p.  81. 

There  is  fand  found  in  all  the  Staffordlhire  brines  after 
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coction ;  but  naturalifts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre-exift  in 
the  water,  but  rather  is  the  product  of  the  boiling.  Phil 
Tranf.  Ns  145.  p.  96. 

The  brine  at  Northwidi  is  found  to  ftink  of  fulphur. 
Brine  freezes  with  great  difficulty.  Some  fteep  their 
feed-wheat  in  brine  to  prevent,  the  finut.  Brine  is  alfo 
commended  as  of  efficacy  agaihft  gangrenes.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  156. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait,  wherein 
things  are  fteeped  to  keep. 

Brine  -pans,  the  pits  wherein  the  falt-Water  is  retained 
and  iuffered  to  ftand,  to  bear  the  a&ion  of  the  fun! 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  falt-pans,  as  the  water-pan, 
fecond-pan,  fun-pan;  the  water  being  transferred  or¬ 
derly  from  one  to  another. 

BRiNE-p/r,  in  Salt-making ,  the  fait  fpring  from  whence  the 
water  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There  are  of  thefe 
fprings  in  many  places  ;  that  at  Namptwich,  in  Chelhire, 
is  alone  fufficient;  according  to  the  account  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place,  to  yield  fait  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but 
it  is  under  the  government  of  certain  lords  and  regu¬ 
lators,  who,  that  the  market  may  not  be  overftocked, 
will  not  fuffer  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fait  to 
be  made  yearly.  See  Pit. 

BRiNF.-yi?//.  See  Salt. 

BRiNE-uwm,  are  red-coloured  infects,  which  breed  both 
in  fummer  and  in  winter,  in  the  ftrong  brine  of  the  fait-, 
pans;  They  never  become  flies,  but  are  of  the  clafs  of 
APTERiE,  or  unwinged  infects. 

BRINEK,  or  brineti,  in  JJlronomy,  the  bright  ftar  in  the 
conftellation  Lyra  ;  more  frequently  called  Lucida  Lyras. 

BRINGERS-UP ,  in  a  battalion,  are  the  whole  laft  rank 
of  men  in  it,  or  the  hindmoft  man  in  every  file. 

BRINGING-IN,  a  horfc ,  in  the  Manege ;  is  the  keeping 
down  his  nofe,  when  he  boars,  and  toifes  it  up  to  the 
wind.  A  horfe  is  brought-in  by  a  ftrong  hard  branch. 

BRING-TO,  in  Sea-language ,  fignifies  to  check  the  courfe 
of  a  fhip  when  file  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the  fails 
m  Inch  a  manner,  as  that  they  fhall  counteract  each 
other,  and  prevent  her  either  from  retreating  or  moving 
forward.  In  this  fituation  the  fhip  is  faid  to  lie- by,  or 
to  lie-to. 

BRINING  of  corn,  in  Hufbandry,  an  operation  performed 
on  the  wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fmut.  A 
liquor  is  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  by  putting  70 
gallons  of  water  into  a  tub  (like  a  malh-tub  ufed5  tor 
brewing),  and  a  corn-bufhel  of  unflaked  lime-ftone. 
This  is  to  be  well  ftirred  till  the  whole  is  d  ffolved,  and 
left  to  ftand  for  30  hours  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  drained 
off  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner  practifed  for  been 
In  this  way  about  a  hogfhead  of  ftrong  lime-water  will 
be  obtained,  to  which  muft  be  added  three  pecks  of  fait. 
The  wheat  muft  be  fteeped  in  this  pickle,  by  running  it 
gently,  and  in  fmall  quantities  into  a  broad-bottomed 
balket  of  about  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  inches 
deep,  and  ftirring  it.  The  light  feed  that  floats  muft  be 
ftrained  off  with  a  ftrainer,  and  muft  not  be  fown. 
When  the  bafket  has  been  drawn  up  and  drained  of  the 
pickle,  the  wheat  will  be  fit  for  flowing  in  two  hours 
after  the  brining. 

Brining  of  hay-ricks ,  a  practice  common  in  America,  of 
mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  Hacked. 

BRIONY.  See  Bryony. 

BRISKET,  that  part  of  a  horfe  extended  from  the  two 
fhoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  cheft. 

BRISSOIDES,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
genera  of  the  echini  marini ;  the  di$nguiftnng  charac¬ 
ters  of  thefe  are,  that  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
have  their  backs  ftriated,  not  furrowed;  and  their  rays 
fmooth,  not  marked  with  ridges.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  two  known  fpecies  :  1.  A  flat  one,  called  by  ibme 
the  cranium.  2.  A  high  one,  called  by  fome  the  amygdala, 
and  ufiially  found  foffile,  and  immerfed  in  flint.  ? 

BRISSUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
echini  marini ;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  thev 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  have  the  aperture  lor  the  anus 
on  one  of  the  lides  of  the  fuperficies ;  their  back  is 
fmooth  and  even,  not  furrowed ;  but  on  the  vertex  they 
have  feveral  very  elegant  crenated  and  dotted  lines. 
Their  bafe  is  as  if  cut  off  on  the  end  neareft  the  mouth, 
and  is  not  flat  as  in  t hefpatangi,  but  raifed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  cufhion. 

BRIS1  LE,  a  thick  glofly  kind  of  hair,  wherewith  the 
fwine  kind  more  efpecially  are  covered. 

The  name  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  quills  of  por¬ 
cupines;  and  the  muftaches  or  whifkers  of  cats. 

Hogs  hr  files  are  hard,  tranfpatent,  horny  fubftances,  of 
a  prifmatical  figure,  without  any  appearance  of  cavities 
or  pores  in  them,  difcoverable  even  by  the  microfeope. 
Cats  brijlles  have  a  large  folid  pith  in  the  middle. 

BRiSTLE-rFff,  a  fort  of  falfe  dice,  furniftied  with  a  piece 

of 
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fcf  hog’s  brijile  ftuck  in  the  corners,  or  other  places,  to 
hinder  their  falling  on  certain  Tides,  and  make  them  run 
high  or  low  at  pleafurei 

BRISTOL  flower.  See  CampIon. 

Bristol  water.  See  Water. 

BRITANNIC  plague ,  a  name  given  by  fomb  writers  to  the 
sweating  fickncjs,  or  Anglicanus ju'd'or. 
britaNnica,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients , 
the  name  of  a  plant  defcfibed  as  having  leaves  of  a  dark 
colour,  very  large,  and  in  Ihape  refembling  thole  of  the 
common  wild-dock,  but  fomewhat  hairy  and  of  an 
aftringent  tafte ;  the  root  fmall  and  {lender,  and  the 
ftalk  not  large.  This  is  the  defcription  of  Diofcorides, 
who  attributes  to  its  infpilTated  juice  great  virtues  as  an 
aftringent,  and  a  remedy  for  Ulcers  of  the  mouth  and 
tonfils  ;  and  Pliny  acquaints  us  of  its  prodigious  efficacy 
in  a  diftemper  attending  the  army  of  Germanicus,  who, 
when  they  had  crofted  the  Rhine,  encamped  in  a  place 
where  there  was  only  one  fpring  of  water,  the  drinking 
of  which  affeCted  them  in  a  terrible  manner  in  their 
mouths,  and  made  their  teeth  drop  out ;  and  that  the 
phyficians,  who  called  the  difeafe  Jlotnacace  and  fcclotyrbc , 
were  at  length  directed  to  a  remedy  by  the  Frifians  who 
were  in  their  camp,  which  was  the  herb  Britannica. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  this  plant  are  obferved,  by  the 
later  phyficians,  to  agree  very  well  with  thole  of  the  hy~ 
drolapathum  majus ,  or  great  water-dock,  a  plant  produced 
very  abundantly  with  us,  but  at  prefent  negledled  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic  ;  and  Muntingius,  who  has  written 
profefledly  of  the  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  is  perfuaded 
that  this  is  the  true  and  genuine  plant. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  plant  is  our  water- 
dock  ;  but  the  commentators  on  the  Greek  phyficians, 
and  the  authors  who  have  written  fince,  and  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  greateft  part  of  their  knowledge  from  them, 
have  occafioned  great  perplexities  to  their  readers,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  Britannica  and  betonica  were  the  fame 
plant ;  whereas  one  was  a  dock,  and  the  other  the  plant 
we  call  ferratula,  or  faw-wort. 

BRITE,  or  Bright,  in  Hujbandry. — Wheat,  barley,  or 
other  grain,  is  faid  to  brite,  when  it  grows  over-ripe  and 
Blatters. 

BRITISH  crown.  See  Crown. 

British  language ,  the  fame  with  the  Welch. 

The  ancient  Briti/h ,  or  Cambro-Briti/ h,  is  a  .dialed  of 
the  Celtic.  Some  pretend,  but  with  no  probability,  that 
the  BritiJb  is  formed  immediately  from  the  Teutonic. 
Cooper  abfurdly  enough  calls  the  Englilh  language  the 
Briti/h. 

BRITTLENESS,  in  Natural  Philofophy ,  that  quality  of 
bodies  by  which  tljey  are  foon  and  eafily  broken  by 
prelfure  or  percuffion.  It  Hands  oppofed  to  tenacity. 
Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  ;  the  leaft  percuffion 
exerts  a  force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  greateft  prelfure, 
and  may  confequently  eafily  break  them.  This  effect  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  glafs  fuddenly  cooled,  the 
brittlcnefs  of  which  is  thereby  much  increafed. 

Tin,  though  in  itfelf  tough,  gives  a  brittlenejs  to  all  the 
other  metals,  when  mixed  therewith. 

The  brittlenejs  of  glass  feems  to  arife  from  the  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compofed,  fait  and 
fand,  which  can  never  bind  intimately  together. 

In  timber,  brittlcnefs  feems  to  be  connected  with  du- 
rablenefs ;  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is,  the 
more  lading  it  is  found.  Thus,  it  is,  oak  is  of  fo  long 
duration,  while  beech  and  birch,  as  being  tough,  pre- 
fently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervice  for  building. 

Brittleness  of  the  hoof  in  horfes.  See  Hoof. 

BRIZA,  in  the  Linnrean  fyftem  of  Botany,  the  name  of 
that  kind  of  grafs  called  the  trcmula ,  or  quaking-grafs. ' 
It  belongs  to  the  triandria  digynia  clals. 

Briza,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  ufed  for  the  grain 
of  the  zra  monococcus ,  or  St.  Peter’s  corn. 

BRIZE,  in  the  Country  Language ,  a  fort  of  ground  which 
has  lain  long  untilled. 

Brize,  or  Brise,  in  Navigation.  See  Breeze. 

BRiZE-vents,  or  BRisE-WMfr,  a  kind  of  ftielters  ufed  by 
gardeners,  who  have  not  walls  on  the  north-fide,  to  keep 
the  cold  winds  from  damaging  their  melon  beds. 
Brize-vents  are  inclofures  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an 
inch  thick,  made  of  draw,  fupported  by  ftakes  fixed 
into  the  ground,  and  props  acrofs  both  infide  and  out- 
fide,  fattened  together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron-wire. 

BROACH,  Brocha,  in  Middle  Age  JVritcrs,  denotes  an 
awl  or  bodkin.  Among  us,  broach  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a 
fteel  inftrument  wherewith  to  open  holes  in  metals.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  a  ftick  on  which  thread  or 
yarn  is  wound  ;  and,  in  the  North,  to  a  fort  of  wooden 
needles  ufed  in  knitting  certain  coarfe  things. 

See  an  account  of  the  broach  ufed  in  weaving  tapeftry, 
under  Tapestry. 

In  fome  part  of  England,  a  fpit  is  called  a  broacZ. 

Hence  alfo  to  broach  a  barrel,  is  to  tap  it.  The  ancient 
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lords  received  from  their  tenants  a  fee  or  tribute,  called 
pertufagium,  for  the  liberty  of  broaching  a  cag  of  ale. 

BROAck-TO,  in  Sea- language,  is  ufed  for  inclining  fud¬ 
denly  to  windward  of  the  fhip’s  courfe,  when  fhe  falls 
with  a  large  wind  ;  or  for  deviating  from  the  line  of  her 
courfe,  when  fhe  fails  diredly  before  the  wind,  fo  as  to 
bring  her  fide  to  windward,  and  expofe  her  to  the  danger 
of  overfetdng* 

BROAD-™/?,  as  oppofed  to  the  Drill- Hujbandry,  denotes 
the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnepsj  pulle,  clover 
the  foreign  graffes;  and  moft  other  field-plants,  that  are 
not  tranfplanted,  by  fowing  them  with  the  hand  at  large  ; 
in  which  method  they  are  fowri  over  the  ground^  at 
large,  and  thence  faid  to  be  fown  In  broad-cajl.  This  is 
called  the  Old  Hujbandry }  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Drill 
Horfc-hoeing,  or  New  Hujbandry.  See  Drill,  and 
Husbandry. 

Broad-/)/*™,  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold  pieces 
broader  than  a  guinea ;  particularly  Carolujcf  and  Jaco- 
bujes. 

B  R o AD-fd c,  in  the  Sea-language,  a  difeharge  of  all  the 
guns  on  one  fide  of  a  fhip  at  the  fame  time. 

A  broad-fide  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannon,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemy  above 
mufket-fhot  at  point-blank. 

Broad -Jlone,  in  Building ,  a  fpecies  of  free-ftone,  thus  de¬ 
nominated  becaufe  it  is  raifed  broad  and  thin  out  of  the 
quarries  ;  or  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  thick- 
nefs  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  paving. 

Broad-u’^w,  lumbriius  latus ,  a  name  given  to  the  tjenia 
or  tape~w orm. 

BROCADE,  in  Commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff,  or  doth  of  gold, 
filver,  or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foli¬ 
ages,  or  other  figures,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Formerly,  the  term  was  reftrained  to  cloths  woven  either 
wholly  of  gold,  both  of  woof  and  warp,  or  of  filver,  or  of 
both  together ;  but  by  degrees  it  came  likewife  to  pafs 
for  fuch  as  had  filk  intermixed,  to  fill  up,  and  terminate 
the  flowers  of  gold  and  filver. 

At  prefent,  any  fluff  of  filk,  fatin,  or  even  Ample  taffety, 
when  wrought,  and  enriched  with  the  flowers,  St c.  ob¬ 
tains  the  denomination  of  brocade. 

Rich  brocades  may  be  cleaned,  and  the  Iuftre  of  them  re¬ 
covered,  by  wattling  them  with  a  foft  brufh  dipped  in 
warm  fpirit  of  wine. 

Brocade-//)*//,  a  name  given  to  a  fpccies  of  the  cylin- 
drus.  It  is  of  a  filver  colour,  variegated  with  brown. 

BROCARDICS,  Brocardica,  denote  maxims  or  prin¬ 
ciples  in  Law  ;  fuch  as  thofe  publiihed  by  Azo,  under 
the  title  of  Brocardica  Juris. 

Voffius  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  mspdlapxict, 
ft-  d-  fi’Jl  elements.  Others,  with  more  probability,  from 
Bur  chard,  or  Brochard,  bifhop  of  Worms,  who  made  a 
colledion  of  canons,  called  from  hence  Brocardica  ;  and 
as  this  work  abounded  much  in  fentences  and  proverbs, 
the  appellation  brocardica  became  hence  extended  to 
every  thing. 

BROCATELL,  called  by  the  French  brocade!,  an  ordinary 
kind  of  fluff  made  of  cotton,  or  coarfe  filk,  in  imitation 
of  brocade  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  tapeftry  and  other  fur¬ 
niture.  That  manufactured  at  Venice  is  the  moft 
efteemed. 

BROCATELLO,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  the  white 
and  gold  veined  red  marble. 

BROCCOLI,  among  Gardeners ,  the  fhoot  of  a  fort  of 
cabbage.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  it,  as  the  Roman, 
the  Neapolitan,  and  the  black;  but  the  Roman  is  far 
the  beft,  and  is  therefore  the  only  fort  now  in  ufe. 

The  feeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of 
May,  in  a  loofe  moift  foil  ;  when  the  young  plants  have 
eight  leaves,  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted,  and  let  at  three 
inches  diftar.ee  ;  and  when  they  have  grown  there  till 
the  middle  .of  July,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  for 
Handing.  They  mutt  be  now  fet  in  fome  well-fheltered 
ground,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees,  and  at  a  foot 
and  a  half  diftance  from  one  another.  The  foil  fhouM 
be  light,  and  about  the  beginning  of  December  they 
will  begin  to  fhew  their  heads,  which  look  fomewhat 
like  a  cauliflower;  from  this  time  they  will  continue 
eatable  to  the  end  of  March.  When  the  heads  divide, 
and  begin  to  run  up,  they  are  to  be  cut,  with  about  four 
inches  of  the  ftem  to  them  ;  and  when  thefe  are  cut  off', 
about  a  month’s  time  furnifhes  a  frefh  crop  from  the 
fame  flock.  They  are  to  be  ftripped  of  their  outer  fkin, 
and  boiled  ;  and  when  perfe&ly  fine,  they  are  very  little 
inferior  to  afparagus.  The  bell  way  to  have  them  fine, 
is  to  get  frefh  feed  every  year  from  Italy  ;  for  they  are 
very  apt  to  degenerate. 

BROCHOS,  in  Surgery,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
bandages  in  general :  in  fome  of  the  old  writers,  the  fame 
Word  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  perfon  who  has  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  upper  lip,  or  very  prominent  teeth,  and  a  thick  mouth. 

BROCK, 
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BROCK,  among  Sportfmcn ,  fometimes  denotes  a  badger, 
otherwife  called  a  grey  brock.  See  Badger. 

Brock,  and  Brocket,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  hart  of  the 
third  year. 

BROD1A  1  ORES,  in  the  Middle  .Age,  a  kind  of  librari! ,  or 
copifls,  who  did  not  write  the  words  and  letters  plain, 
but  varioufly  flouriihed  and  decorated,  after  the  manner 
of  embroidery.  Du-Cange  Gloff.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

BRODIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  Pharmacy ,  for 
a  liquor  in  which  any  folid  fubftance  has  been  boiled,  is 
to  be  preferved,  or  with  which  a  medicine  too  Rrong  for 
ufe  alone  is  to  be  diluted. 

BROGLING,  a  method  of  fifning  for  eels,  otherwife  called 

SNIGGLING. 

BROKEN -backed,  in  Sea  Language ,  denotes  the  Rate  of  a 
fhip  which  is  fo  impaired,  and  loofened  in  her  frame,  as 
to  droop  at  each  end;  a  diforder  to  which  the  French 
fhips  are  moR  expofed,  on  account  of  their  length,  &c. 

Broken  knees.  Among  IlorJe-jockics ,  broken  knees  are  a 
mark  of  a  Rumbler.  A  broken  wind  is  difeovered  by  a 
horfe’s  blowing  at  the  nofe  in  the  Rable,  and  his  flanks 
beating  quick,  double  and  irregular,  efpecially  after  mo¬ 
tion.  There  are  divers  ways  of  concealing  a  broken  wind. 
A  quart  of  new  milk  given  a  horle  on  an  empty  Romach 
will  elude  it  for  an  hour.  A  brufhing  gallop  difeovers  it ; 
no  medicine  can  prevent  his  couching  and  wheezing  in 
that  cafe,  if  his  wind  be  broken.  This  diforder  fre¬ 
quently  happens  to  horfes  which  have  Rood  long  in  the 
Rable,  without  exerciie  ;  and  it  may  be  relieved  by  care¬ 
ful  feeding,  and  moderate  exerciie.  The  following  ball 
may  be  given  once  in  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  with 
warm  meal  and  water,  whenever  it  is  ufed,  and  it'  may 
be  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  viz.  fix  drams  of 
Succotrine  aloes  ;  myrrh,  galbanum,  and  ammoniacum, 
of  each  two  drams  ;  bay-berries,  half  an  ounce ;  a 
fpoonful  of  oil  of  amber ;  the  whole  is  to  be  made  into 
a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  black-thorn. 
Bartlet’s  Farriery,  p.  68. 

Broken  numbers.  See  Number  and  Fraction. 

Among  Painters ,  a  colour  is  faid  to  be  broker ,  when  it  is 
taken  down  or  degraded  by  the  mixture  of  fome  other. 

Broken  ra),  in  Dioptrics ,  the  fame  with  ray  of  refradlion. 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  conteRed  ;  fome 
derive  it  from  the  French  broier ,  to  grind-,  others  from 
brocarder ,  to  cavil ,  or  rigglc  ;  others  deduce  broker  from 
a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the  Saxon  broc,  misfortune  -, 
which  is  often  the  true  reafon  of  a  man’s  breaking.  In 
which  view,  a  broker  is  a  broken  trader,  by  misfortune  ; 
and  it  is  faid  none  but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to 
that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds ;  exchange-broker  s,  flock-brokers, 
and  pawn-brokers. 

Brokers,  exchange,  are  a  fort  of  negociators,  who  contrive, 
make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  in  matters  of  money  or  merchandife,  for 
which  they  have  a  fee,  or  premium.  See  Exchange. 
Thefe,  in  our  old  law-books,  are  called  broggers ,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators  or 
interceflors  in  any  contract,  &c.  Seq  Proxeneta. 
They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration  of  the 
courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it  goes, 
-and  to  notify  to  tiiofe  who  have  money  to  receive  or  pay 
beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for  negociating  the 
exchange  with  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  accompliflied, 
that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they  have  for  brokage, 
two  /hillings  per  ioo  pounds  flerling. 

Thefe,  by  the  Ratute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  are  to  be 
licenfed  in  London  by  the  lord-mayor ;  and  any  perfon 
acting  without  fuch  a  licence,  is  liable  to  the  forfeiture 
of  500/.  and  perfons  employing  them  forfeit  50/.  They 
are  alfo  to  regiRer  contrasts,  &c.  under  the  like  penalty ; 
and  not  to  deal  for  themfelves  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200/. 
They  are  likewife  to  carry  about  with  them  a  filver  me¬ 
dal,  having  the  king’s  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city, 
&c.  and  to  pay  401.  a  year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city. 
6  Ann.  cap.  16. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
their  exchange  brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change  ;  but 
by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed 
for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agent  de  change,  banque ,  {s’ 
finance-,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  render  the  office  Rill  more  honourable,  the  title  of 
king’s  counfellors  was  added. 

,  At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant,  the 
Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  exchange  brokers,  are  called 
confuls:  the  manner  of  whofe  negociating  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  has  fomething  in  it  fo  very  particular, 
that  we  have  referred  it  to  a  diflin£t  article. 

I  he  exchange-brokers  at  Amflerdam,  called  makelaers,  are 
of  two  kinds;  the  one,  like  the  Englilh,  called  [worn 
brokers ,  becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before  the  burgo- 
mafiers-,  butthe  others  negociate  without  any  commiffion, 
and  are  called  walking  brokers . — The  RrR  are  in  number 
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395  5  whereof  375  are  ChriRians,  and  20  Jews :  the 
others  are  near  double  that  number ;  lb  that  in  Amfler- 
dam  there  are  near  1000  exchange  brokers. — The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  confiRs  in  this;  that  the  books  and 
perlons  of  the  former  are  allowed  as  evidence  In  the 
courts  of  juflice;  whereas  in  cafe  of  difpute,  the  latter 
are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  difannulled. 

I  he  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange-brokers  of  AmRerdam  is 
fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613,  and  1623,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  eighteen  fols  for  100 
hvres  de  gros,  or  600  florins  ;  i.  e.  three  fols  for  100 
florins ;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer,  and  half  by  the 
perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But  cuRom  has  made  con- 
liderable  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief  bro¬ 
kers throughout  moR  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Indies. 
In  Perha,  all  affairs  are  tranfafted  by  a  fort  of  brokers 
whom  they  call  delal,  i.  e.  great  talkers.  The  manner  of 
making  their  markets  is  very  lingular  :  after  the  brokers 
have  launched  out  into  long,  and  ufually  impertinent  dif- 
courfes,  coming  towards  a  conclufion,  they  only  con¬ 
vert  with  their  fingers.  The  buyer  and  feller’s  broker, 
each  take  the  other  by  the  right  hand,  which  they  cover 
with  their  coat,  or  a  handkerchief :  the  finger  Rretched 
out,  Rands  for  fix ;  bent,  for  five  ;  the  tip  of  the  finger 
for  one;  the  whole  hand  for  100  ;  and  the  hand  clenched, 
for  1000.  They  will  exprefs  even  pounds,  fhillings,  and 
pence,  by  their  hands.  During  all  this  myflic  com¬ 
merce,  the  two  brokers  appear  as  cold  and  compofed,  as 
if  there  were  nothing  palling  between  them. 

The  b  rench  diflinguilh  two  kinds  of  brokers-,  one  for  the 
fei  vice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufacturers,  arti- 
neers,  and  workmen.  The  bufinefs  of  the  former  is  to 
facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale  and  mercan¬ 
tile  way  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  procure  the  goods  wanted 
for  manufacturers,  artificers,  &c.  or  to  fell  their  goods 
when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarce  a  company  of  tradef¬ 
men,  or  even  mechanics,  but  have  their  brokers,  who  are 
ufually^  taken  out  of  their  body,  and  make  it  their  foie 
bufinefs  to  negociate  in  the  particular  kinds  of  goods  to 
which  fuch  company  is  by  Ratutes  refirained.  There 
are  brokers  for  drapery,  brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for 
mercery,  See.  There  are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  cur¬ 
riers,  cutlers,  and  the  like.  Diet,  of  Commerce. 

Broker,  cloth.  —  At  Paris  they  have  a  regular  company  of 
thefe  brokers  or  fmppiers,  who  are  governed  by  Ratutes 
firR  given  them  under  Francis  I.  in  1544. 

Broker,  piece,  a  fort  of  petty  dealers  in  drapery,  who 
fell  fragments  or  remnants  of  cloths,  Ruffs,  filks,  and 
the  like,  at  under  price. 

Brokers,  /lock,  are  thofe  employed  to  buy  and  fell  lhares 
in  the  joint  Rock  of  a  company  or  corporation.  The 
negociations,  Sec.  of  thefe  brokers  are  regulated  by  Rat. 
6  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  which, 
among  other  things,  enadt,  that  conti-afts  in  the  nature  of 
wages,  &c  incur  a  penalty  of  500/.  and  by  the  fale  of 
Rock,  of  which  the  feller  is  not  poffcffed,  a  forfeit  of 
lool.  and  that  brokers  keep  a  book,  in  which  all  con¬ 
trails,  with  their  dates,  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
concerned,  fliall  be  entered,  on  pain  of  50/.  See  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Agent. 

Brokers  of  houfehold  furniture.  See  Appraisers. 

Brokers,  pawn,  are  perfons  who  keep  Ihops,  and  let  out 
money  to  neceffitous  people  upon  pledges,  for  the  moR 
part  on  ufurious  conditions. 

Thefe  are  more  properly  called  pawn-takers,  or  tally-men , 
fometime  f riper s ;  or  friperers. 

Of  thefe  is  to  be  underRood  the  Ratute  of  1  Jac.  I.  cap. 
21 .  by  which  it  is  enadted,  that  the  fale  of  goods,  Wrong¬ 
fully  gotten,  to  any  broker  in  London,  WeRminfler, 
Southwark,  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  fliall  riot 
alter  the  property  thereof. — If  a  broker,  having  received 
fuch  goods,  lhall  not,  upon  the  requefl  of  the  right 
owner,  truly  difeover  them,  how  and  when  he  came  by 
them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he  fliall  forfeit 
the  double  value  thereof  to  the  faid  owner. 

But  there  are  feveral  excellent  regulations  refpedting 
pawnbrokers ,  of  later  date;  for  which,  fee  30  Geo.  II.  cap. 
24,  and  32.  Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eflablifhed  by 
authority  for  the  letting  out  money  in  pawns:  called, 
mounts  of  piety  ;  an  honourable  title,  like  that  of  the  cha¬ 
ritable  corporation,  but  little  becoming  fuch  inflitutions; 
inafmuch  as  the  loan  is  not  gratis. 

In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  likewife  mounts  of  piety 
of  another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive  ready  mo- 
ney,  and  return  it  again,  with  intereff,  at  fo  much  per 
annum. — At  Bologna  they  have  feveral  fuch  mounts ; 
which  are  diflinguilhed  into  frank  and  perpetual :  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  former  is -only  four  percent,  in  the  latter,  feven. 

BROKERAGE,  the  fee  paid  to  a  broker. 

BROMELIA,  in  Botany,  Plum-,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
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flott-tf  Wh  three  long,  narrow  petals,  each  having  a 
mtUrium  joined  to  it  above  the  bafe,  and  hath  fix  ita- 
mina  •  the  germen  is  fituated  below  the  receptacle,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule,  divided  by  a  par^ 
tition  in  the  hiiddle,  to  which  the  feeds  are  fixed  quite 
round  ;  thefe  are  i'mooth,  and  almoft  cylindrical*  There 
are  two  fpecies,  which  make  a  pretty  variety  in  the  hot- 

BROMUS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 

'  that  kind  of  grafs,  called  by  others  fejiuca  and  aegilops,  or 

oat-gra/n  ,  ,  •  ,  .  ,  , 

BRONCHIA,  in  Anatomy*  the  little  tubes  into  which  the 

yruchca  is  branched,  at  its  entrance  into  the  longs ;  and 
which  are  diftributed  through  every  part  thereof,  ierving 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  air  in  refpiration. 

The  bronchia  confifts  of  cartilages  like  the  trachea ;  only 
here  the  cartilages  are  perfectly  circular,  without  any 
membranous  hard  part :  they  are  joined  together  by  the 
mambranes  that  invert  them,  and  are  capable  of  being 
jfhot  out  lengthwife  in  infpiration ;  and  ol  being  drawn 

into  each  other  in  expiration.  ...  ,  .  ,  .. 

BRONCHIAL  artery  is  an  artery  of  the  lungs,. which  antes 
from  the  defending  trunk  of  the  aorta ,  or  lntercoftals  : 
and,  embracing  the  trachea ,  purtues  the  courfe  ot  the 
bronchia,  accompanying  all  the  branches  thereof  through 
their  whole  progrefs.  S  e.e'Tub.Anat.  ( Angciol.jfig.  I. v.  29. 

Bronchial  glands  are  a  foft,  lucculent,  blackifh  foit  of 
glands,  adhering  externally  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tra¬ 
chea  the  oreatert  divifions  of  the  brondhia  and  the  cejopha- 
gus,'c ome&  larger,  fome  fmaller;  faid  to  be  difeovered  by 

Verheyen.  r 

Their  ufe  is  uncertain  ;  the  generality  hold  them  to  tur- 

nifo  an  unCtuous  liquor,  to  moiften  and  line  the  infide  of 
the  bronchia.  Verceillon  will  rather  have  them  to  fecrete 
a  juice  for  the  fervice  of  digeftion,  conveyed  by  minute 
dudts  to  the  ccfophagus  and  ftomach ;  which,  however, 

is  called  in  queftion  by  Heifter. 

Verheyen  is  of  opinion,  that  the  hoarfenefs  which  ariles 
from  a  cold,  may  proceed  from  an  obftruCtion  of 
thefe  o-lands  ;  and  that  the  benefit  which  accrues  from 
taking  oil  of  almonds,  or  other  fmooth  medicaments, 
may  proceed  from  their  fupplying  the  defeft  of  this  ju.ee, 
and  lubricating  artificially  the  infide  of  the  bronchia.  But 
it  ftiould  rather  feera,  that  the  humidity  furmfhed  the 
trachea  and  bronchia,  comes  from  the  miliary  glands  of 
thofo  parts,  which  are  only  lymphatics,  and  become  tu¬ 
mid  in  morbid  cafes,  infomuch  that  they  frequently  prefs 
the  wind-pipe,  or  fome  of  its  branches,  and  caufe  an 

Bronchial  vein  arifes  from  the  intercoftals,  or  the  azy¬ 
gos,  accompanies  the  artery,  and  divides  into  the  fame 
number  of  branches  with  it. 

The  artery  brings  blood  to  the  bronchia ,  for  the  nutrition 
thereof,  and  of  “the  veficles  of  the  lungs :  and  the  vein 
carries  it  oft*  again  to  the  cava ,  where  it  foon  terminates. 
The  bronchial  artery  is  fometimes  fingle,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  double  ;  fometime  triple. 

BRONCHOCELE,  a  pendent  tumour,  with  a  large  round 
neck  rifing  on  the  bronchial  part  of  the  trachea. 

The ’word  Is  formed  from  fyoyX°S->  wind-pipe,  and 

*Th ^"bronchocele  is  common  in  Lombardy,  Savoy,  and 
about  the  Alps  ;  whence  Horace, 

<S)u'ts  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
Alpine  waters,  which  being  impregnated  and  chilled 
with  ice  and  fnow,  caufes  a  lentor  ot  the  lympha,  about 
the  mufcles  of  the  throat,  whereby  the  veffels  are  con¬ 
tracted  and  the  circulating  humours  thickened,  whence 
an  obftruaion,  &c.  Though  there  are  fome  fpecies  of 
it  fuppofed  alfo  to  rife  from  ftrains,  bruifes,  and  other 

accidents  • 

The  bronchocele  has  been  called  by  fome  hernia  gutturalis , 
or  bronchialis ,  guttcria,  and gongrona.  Some  medical  wri¬ 
ters  have  confounded  it  with  the  firnma ,  [crophula,  or 
kind’s  evil,  and  others  have  made  it  only  a  fpecies  of 
struma.  It  has  been  deferibed  by  Celfus,  Albucafis, 
Heifter,  and  many  latter  writers.  Some  aferibe  it  to  a 
rupture  of  a  lymphatic  veilel  5  others  to  fome  extrava- 
fated,  nutritious  juice,  converted  into  a  fiefhy  fubftance  ; 
and  the  tumour' has  been  obferved  to  confift  partly  of  a 
fluid  and  partly  of  a  more  firm  and  glandulai  iubftnnce  , 
but  i’ts  confiftence  is  different  in  different  cafes. 

The  EnHlfti  bronchocele ,  as  Mr.  Profit*  has  termed  it,  or 
as  it  is  ofoerwifo  called,  the  Derby-neck ,  becaufe  many  of 
the  women  in  the  hills  of  Derbyfhire  are  fubjeft  to  it,  is 
a  tumour  arifing  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  feated  in 
the  body  of  the  neck,  between  the  (kin  and  wind-pipe, 
in  the  thyroid  gland  >  and  thus  differs  from  the  former, 
or  Apline  bronchocele ,  which  commonly  hangs  under  the 
chin  like  dew-laps.  Mr.  Proffer  diftinguifhes  it  alio  from 
the  fimilar  difeafe,  which  is  caufed  by  loud  crying, 


coughing,  or  other  means  of  ftraining  the  neck  ;  this 
he  fays,  is  incurable  ;  whereas  the  other,  called  the  na¬ 
tural  or  fpontaneous  bronchocele,  is  eafily  cured  by  prdjser 
and  timely  application.  Dr.  Hunter  has  obferved,  that 
it  appears  two  or  three  years  before  or  after  menftruat- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Proffer  has  made  the  fame  obfervation, 
that  it  commonly  appears  firft  between  the  age  of  eight 
or  twelve  years.  When  the  menftruation  approaches 
kindly,  it  fometimes  fpontaneouily  difappears.  This  dif¬ 
eafe  is  almoft  peculiar  to  women ;  it  is  foft,  or  rather 
flabby  to  the  touch,  and  moveable  ;  but  when  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  years  after  the  time  of  its  growing,  it 
becomes  more  firm.  It  is  attended  with  a  confiderable 
difficulty  of  breathing,  in  fome  cafes,  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  occafion  a  bad  wheezing.  The  iituation  of  this  tu¬ 
mor  is  fuch  that  all  attempts  to  extirpate  it  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  therefore  the  only  method  of  cure  is  by 
difeuffion.  The  moft  celebrated  remedy  for  this  diforder 
is  one  which  is  prepared  and  fold  at  Coventry,  and  which 
Mr.  Proffer  believes  confifts  of  equal  parts  of  fpongp, 
cork  and  pumice-ftone,  calcined ;  half  a  dram  of  this 
is  mixed  with  fogar,  and  made  into  a  bolus,  and  laid 
under  the  tongue  every  night.  Mr.  Proffer  recommends 
theTollowin'g  powders  : 

R  Cinnab.  Antimon.  opt.  levig.  pj. 

Milleped.  pp.  &  pulv. 

Spong.  calcin.  aa  gr.  xv.  m.  f.  pulvis. 

One  of  thefe  is  to  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  before  break - 
faft,  for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  and  after  the  interval  of 
about  a  fortnight,  they  are  to  be  again  renewed  ;  and 
three  of  the  following  pills  are  to  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
during  the  fecond  courle  of  the  powders  : 

R  Pil.  Mercurial,  ph.  nov.  *  B. 

Pil.  N°48.  tequales. 

The  dofe  is  to  be  adj ufted  to  the  age  and  conftifution  of 
the  patient,  who  ftiould  be  prepared  for  this  courfe  by 
two  or  three  previous  purges,  and  avoid  taking  cold,  if 
thefe  means  are  ufed  for  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks, 
without  any  external  application,  he  has  no  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs.  However,  the  patient  fhould  be  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  At  this  age  the  cure  is  uncertain  ;  but  at 
a  more  advanced  period  of  life  much  more  improbable, 
and  f'eldom  or  ever  fucceeds.  Gooch,  in  his  Medical 
Obfervations,  mentions  an  aqueous  bronchocele.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  265.  p.  631.  Proffer’s  Account  and  method 
of  Cure  of  the  Bi  onchoccle.  1771. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  Chirurgery,  the  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  wind-pipe,  to  prevent  fuft’oeation,  in  the 
quinfy ;  or  an  incifion  made  in  the  trachea ,  or  wind-pipe, 
between  two  of  its  annuli  or  rings,  in  order  to  give  paf- 
fage  for  the  breath,  when  there  is  danger  of  fuffocation, 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  ^oyXo;,  wind-pipe,  and  7 ty.vu, 
I  cut. 

Bronchotomy ,  called  alfo  Laryngotomv,  is  thus  performed. 
—  The  body  of  the  patient  being  prepared,  an  incifion  is 
made  between  the  third  and  fourth  annuli,  or  rings,  of 
the  afperia  arteria,  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  ;  the  fkin  and  integunfonts  divided,  and  the  mtif- 
cles  removed ;  a  filver  tube  is  applied,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  removed,  and  the  wound  healed ;  nourifhing 
clyfters  being  applied  in  the  mean  time,  if  deglutition 
be  impracticable. 

Dr.  Mufgrave  obferves,  that  in  all  medicine  there  is  not 
one  method  that  works  fo  great  a  change,  for  the  better, 
in  fo  fhort  a  time.  However,  it  is  feldom  praCtifed,  be¬ 
caufe  that  gap  which  appears  on  the  cutting  a  throat  (the 
divided  parts  being  then  drawn  towards  their  more  fixed 
ends),  together  with  the  great  efflux  of  blood  when  the 
jugulars  and  carotid  arteries  are  alfo  wounded,  create  in 
moft  men  a  dread  of  the  operation,  and  make  many  be¬ 
lieve  all  wounds  of  the  trachea  mortal. —The  fame  au¬ 
thor  makes  no  lcruple,  however,  to  fay  it  ought  to  be 
praCtifed  in  quinfies,  and  other  dangers  of  fuffocation 
from  caufes  of  a'  like  nature  with  them  ;  from  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  cure  which  he  himfelf  had  wrought  in  this 
way.  ' 

Bronchotomy  is  likewife  recommended  as  the  laft  thing  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  recover  drowned  people  to  life  ;  and 
to  this  operation  may  have  been  indebted  for  their  re¬ 
covery. 

In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  N°  8r. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  cafe  of  a  cut  throat,  that  may 
ferve  to  make  us  fbmewhat  more  ready  and  refclute  in 
the  operation  of  bronchotomy ,  when  it  is  neceffary  ;  fuch 
is  the  very  inference  that  Dr.  Huxham,  who  relates  it, 
draws  from  it.  P.  515- 

BRONCHUS,  in  Anatomy,  properly  denotes  the  lower  part 
of  the  afpera  arteria ,  dividing  into  bronchia,  or  branches. 
In  which  fenfe,  bt  ouchus  ftands  contradiftinguiftied  fi;om 
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The  name  bronchus  is  alfo  extended  to  the  whole  afpera 
arteria ,  or  trachea.  _  , 

Bronchus  alfo  denotes  a  perfon  afflidled  with  a  broncho- 
cele,  or  tumour  of  the  throat,  called  by  Ulpina  guttu- 
ro/us. 

BRONCINI,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  lu¬ 
pus,  or  fca-wolf,  called  in  Englilh  the  basse. 
BRONTEUM,  ill  Antiquity ,  that  part  of  the  theatre  un-  | 
derneath  its  floor,  wherein  brazen  velfels,  full  of  flones 
and  other  materials,  to  imitate  the  noiie  of  thunder, 
were  kept.  Potter.  Arch.  Gnec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
BRONT1/E,  among  Natur alifls,  a  kind  of  figured  flones, 
commonly  hemifpherical,  and  divided  by  five  pointed 
zones. 

The  word  is  formed  from  | 3pov7r,  thunder  ;  alluding  to 
the  popular  tradition,  that  thofe  flones  fall  in  thunder 
fhowers  :  whence  they  artf  alfo  denominated  thunder- 
flones,  fometimes  polar-ftones,  fairy-ftones,  and  alfo  om- 
br'ur ,  by  naturalifts. 

Some  take  the  brontia  for  the  petrified  fhells  of  the  echi¬ 
nus  Jpatagus ,  or  brifeus ,  of  Ariftotle.  Dr.  Woodward 
rather  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  formed,  and  received 
their  fhape,  in  the  (hell  of  the  echinus  fpatagus  ;  on  which 
footing  they  are  alfo  ranked  in  the  number  of  echinites. 
Dr.  PLott  contefts  both. 

Brontize  are  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  England  for  a  kind  of 
figured  flones,  ihaped  like  arrow-heads,  lefs  properly 
called  belemnites,  and  popularly  thunder-bolts. 

Dr.  Woodward  takes  not  thefe  for  natural  flones,  but 
fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fafliioned  thus  by  art,  to 
ferve  as  weapons  before  the  invention  of  iron. 

Some  alfo  give  the  denomination  brontia  to  the  BATRA- 
chites  and  chelonites. 

BRONTOLOGY,  books  containing  the  dodlrine  of  thun- 


ter,  the  yellow,  is  made  folely  of  the  finefl  and  brightefl 
copper-duft  that  can  be  had  ;  and  in  the  former  there  is 
only  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  red  ochre,  well  piil- 
verifed.  They  are  both  applied  with  varnLh,  and,  to 
prevent  its  turning  greeniih,  the  work  is  dried  over  a 
chaffing-di'fhj  as  foon  as  bronzed. 

BRON  ZES.  Thus  Antiquarians  denominate  figures  of  inert 
or  beafts,  urns,  and  every  piece  of  fculpture,  which  the 
ancients  made  of  the  above  metal.  Statues,  buffo;  &c. 
call  of  this  metal,  are  called  by  this  name,  whetner  they 
be  origiiials  or  copies. 

BRONZING  is  the  art  of  imitating  bronze.  See  Bronze, 
in  Painting. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifh  and  fowls; 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  bifedan $  to  breed', 
w’hich  alludes  to  $pvu,  to  be  big  with  young. 

Malpighi  had  the  curiofity  to  break  feveral  times  all  the 
eggs  of  a  brood ,  one  half  an  hour  after  another,  and  ob- 
ferve  with  a  microfcope  the  fucceffive  alterations  pro¬ 
duced  therein  till  the  moment  of  hatching ;  of  all  which 
he  has  given  figures,  curioufly  engraven. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fet  of  any  young.  In  which 
fenfe  we  fay,  a  brood  of  vipers,  a  broad  of  oyfters.  A 
brood  of  pheafants  is  more  properly  called  an  eye.  Phil. 
Tranf.  Nw  369. 

Brood  of  fea-fifh  is  fpawned,  and  lies  in  ftill  waters,  where 
it.  may  have  reft  to  receive  nourifhment,  and  grow  to  per¬ 
fection.  And  here  it  is  often  deftroyed  by  weirs,  draw- 
nets,  and  nets  wnth  canvas,  or  like  engines  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  them  ;  in  harbours,  havens,  and  creeks.  —  Every 
weir  near  the  main  fea  takes,  in  twelve  hours,  femeumes 
five  bufhels,  fometimes  ten,  fometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
For  the  preventing  hereof,  b 


der,  and  of  the  prefages  drawn  therefrom. 
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BRONZE,  in  Chemiflry ,  a  factitious  metal,  compounded 
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of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  fometimes 
fubftances  are  added,  particularly 
hard,  and  fonorous. 

The  word  is  French,  in  which  language  it  has  a  very  ex 
tenfive  fignificatiQn,  including  all  the  compofitions  of 
copper  or  brafs,  as  for  guns,  bells,  pots,  or  the  like. 

It  is  formed  from  the  Italian  bronzo ,  which  has  the  fame 
flo-nification.  Copper  medals  are  frequently  called  me¬ 
dals  of  bronze.  Medalifts  diftinguifh  the  large ,  middle , 
and  little  bronze. 

Bronze  is  employed  for  various  ufes,  as  for  making  bells, 
cannon,  and  ftatues  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  metals  are  varied,  to  fuit  the  feveral  ufes  to  which 
it  is  applied.  For  the  finefl  ftatues,  the  mixture  in  the 
compofition  of  bronze  is  half  copper ,  and  half  brafs ,  or 
BATTEN. 

The  Egyptians,  who  are  faid  by  fome  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  making  it,  ufe  two  thirds  of  brafs ,  and  one 
third  of  copper. 

The  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  it  is  obferved  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Chemiflry,  has  a  greater  than  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpecihc  gravity ;  whence  he  infers,  that  in  the 
union  of  copper  and  tin  there  is  a  penetration  of  parts  ; 
i.  e.  that  one  metal  enters  into  the  pores  of  the  other, 
and  perhaps  even  this  effeCt  is  reciprocal.  See  on  this 
fubjeCl  Gellert’s  Metallurgic  Chemiflry. 

Bronze  is  lefs  apt  to  be  covered  with  verdigrife  than  pure 
copper  is  ;  for  as  tin  is  lefs  liable  to  the  ablion  of  falts, 
of  moifture,  and  of  the  air,  than  copper ,  it  is  alfo  lefs 
liable  to  rufl ;  hence  arifes  one  reafon  why  this  allay 
of  bronze  is  ufed  for  cannons,  ftatues,  and  works  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fuhbility  of 
bronze  than  of  copper,  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property, 
and  much  facilitates  the  calling  of  large  wrorks,  as  fta¬ 
tues,  bell,  and  cannon.  See  BuhL-metal. 

*  The  operation  by  which  large  works  of  bronze  are  caft,  is 
fufflciently  Ample.  For  this  purpofe  a  brick-furnace  is 
ufed  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  an  oven  for  baking  bread. 
The  floor  of  it  is  concave,  and  conflfts  of  a  compofition 
of  farad  and  clay ;  in  which  the  metals  to  be  filled  are 
put.  The  furnace  has  three  openings  ;  the  firil  is  a  la¬ 
teral  mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  fecond  furnace  on  one  fide  of  the  firft  ;  the  fecond 
opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn  over  the 
metal ;  the  third  opening  is  a  hole  opened  and  fhut  at 
plealure,  through  which  the  inner  part  of  the  furface 
may  be  occafionally  infpebled,  that  the  ftate  of  the  me¬ 
tal  may  be  obferved.  When  the  metal  is  in  the  ftate  re¬ 
quired,  a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofod,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  through  which  the  melted 
metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  DiCt.  of  Chemiflry. 

Bronze,  in  Painting,  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  the  co- 
lourmen  of  Paris,  in  imitation  of  bronze.  I  here  are 
two  forts  of  it,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  or  golden  :  the  lut- 


3  Jac.  1.  cap.  XZ.‘  it  is 
a  weir,  or  weirs,  along 
the  fea-lfoore,  or  in  any  haven,  or  creek-*  or  within  five 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  any  haven  or  creek,  or  {hall  wil¬ 
lingly  deftroy  the  fpawn  cr  fry  of  fifh*  on  pain  ot  10 /.  to 
be  divided  betwixt  the  king  mid  the  prolecutor;  Neither 
lhall  any  one  fifh  in  any  of  the  faid  places,  with  any  net 
of  a  lefs  meaih  than  three  inches  and  an  half  betwixt 
knot  and  knot  (except  for  the  taking  fmoulds  in  Norfolk 
only),  or  with  a  canvas 


net,  or  other  engine,  whereby 


the  fpawn  or  fry  of  fifh  may  be  deftroyed  ;  on  pain 


to 


forfeit  the  faid 


or  net,  and  10s.  in  money,  to  be 


divided  betwixt  the  poor  of  the  parifn  and  the  prolecutor. 
Brood,  or  B>KOOV)-comb,  called  by  the  French  couyain, 
is  that  part  of  the  comb  of  a  bee-hive,  which  contains  in 
its  cells  the  future  progeny  of  the  hive,  in  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  flates  of  eggs,  worms  and  nymphs.  See  Bee; 
and  Queen -bee. 

BROODING,  the  abl  of  a  hen,  or  other  bird*  fitting  on 
a  number  of  eggs,  to  keep  them  warm,  till  they  hatch, 
or  produce  young  ones.  See  Hatching. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  in¬ 
cubation. 

InfeCts  have  alfo  a  method  of  brooding  on  their  ova.  Some 
even  pretend,  that  inakes  lye  on  their  eggs  ;  which  leems 
without  foundation.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  8. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  brooding  of  snakes  and 


vipers  ;  the  former 


being 


oviparous*  and  the  lattex 


bringing  forth  their  young  alive. 

BROOKLIME,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  speedwell; 
Brooklimc  bears  a  refemblance  in  its  flowers  to  the  Paul’s 
betony ,  though  its  leaves  are  larger,  and  the  ridges  en- 
tire. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  to  abrade  and  clear  away  thofe  little  vif- 
colities  which  obftruCl  the  capillaries*  and  occafion  fcabs 
and  blotches,  though  it  has  alfo  a  diuretic  virtue*  and 
forves  as  a  cleanfer  of  all  the  vifeera  ;  whence  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  an  ingredient  in  antilcorbutic  and  deobftruent 
compofitions.  Quincy.  Difp.  p.  ii.  §  4. 

BROOM,  Jingle-fecded,  Genijlo ,  in  Botany *  a  genus  of  the 
diudclphia  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are 
thefe  :  the  flow-cr  is  of  the  butterfly  kind  *  the  flandard 
long  and  wholly  reflexed  ;  the  v/ings  are  a  little  fhorter, 
andf  loofe  ;  the  keel  ereCl,  and  longer  than  the  flandard. 
It  hath  ten  ftamina  joined,  wfoich  are  fituated  in  the 
keel.  I11  the  centre  is  an  oblong  germen*  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  roundifh,  turgid  pod,  with  one  cell, 
opening  with  two  valves,  encloling  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
There  are  ten  fpecies.  It  grows  plentifully  on  heathy 
groundst  See  ‘Tab.  of  Botany,  Clafs  22. 

Among  Hufbandmen ,  broom  is  confidered  as  a  weed  very 
pernicious  to  the  culture  of  lands  ;  and  on  that  account, 
to  be  grubbed  up  and  deftroyed. 

It  roots  deep,  and,  fhedding  no  leaves,  is  continually 
fucking  the  moifture  from  the  earth.  T  he  befl:  method 
of  deflroying  it,  is  the  burning  the  land,  then  plowing 
it  deep,  and  manuring  it  very  well  with  dung  and  afhes  ; 
the  fpreading  on  the  land  chalk  or  marie,  or  the  manur¬ 
ing  it  with  urine.  If  the  ground  be  deligncd  for  palfuie- 
laud,  it  is  befl  to  cut  it  dole  to  the  ground  in  May,  when 
the  lap  is  flrong  in  it.  By  this  artifice,  the  roots  are 

ceiltoycd 
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^eftroyea ;  whereas;  in  the  common  way  of  pulline  up 
the  young  plants,  fome  firings  will  be  left,  and  .the  lcall 
of  thefe  will  grow.  Foddering  of  cattle  upon  broomy 
land,  is  one  very  good  way  of  deftroying  the  broom,  then- 
urine  killing  the  roots,  and  their  treading  the  land  mak¬ 
ing  it  lefs  proper  for  the  roots  of  this  plant;  for  the 
(  broom  is  never  obferved  to  grow  in  trodden  places.  This 
troublefome  and  pernicious  plant  is  not,  however,  with¬ 
out  it's  ufe  to  the  farmer  ;  for  when  well  laid,  it  will 
make  an  excellent  and  lafting  kind  of  thatch  for  barns. 
Broom-f outers  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  divers  me 
cheated  ales.  Their  afhes  are  extolled  for  purging  off 
Waters  in  dropfies  ;  in  which  refpect,  however,  Dr. 
Quincy  allures  us,  they  are  no  better  than  any  other  lixi- 
vious  ASHES. 

Some  pickle  the  yellow  buds  with  vinegar  and  fait,  &c. 
after  the  manner  of  capers,  from  which  they  are  then 
fcarce  to  be  diftinguiftied. 

Broom  is  an  attenuant,  abflergent,  and  aperient.  The 
juice  of  the  green  fhoots  of  broom ,  or  a  flrong  infufion  of 
them  in  wine,  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  cleanfes  the 
ureters  and  "kidneys.  If  taken  in  large  dofes  it  purges  by 
flool,  and  therefore  is  doubly  proper  in  dropiical  cafes. 
7  he  feed  of  broom  is  alfo  a  purge,  and  that  of  no  weak 
kind,  a  dram  and  a  half  of  it  being  a  fufficient  dofe.  The 
lixivium  of  broom  with  white  wine  is  a  powerful  diuretic, 
but  mull  be  taken  with  caution. 

Broom,  African.  See  Aspalathus. 

Broom,  Butcher’s ,  in  Botany.  See  Butcher’s  Broom. 
Broom -flower,  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of  knights 
inflituted  by  St.  Lewis  of  France,  on  occafion  of  his 
marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  humilcs ,  and  the  col¬ 
lar  of  the  order  made  up  of  broom-  flower s  and  hulks,  ena¬ 
melled  and  intermixed  with  fleurs-de-lys  of  gold,  fet  in 
open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained  together,  and 
as  it  hung  a  crofs forence  of  gold.  This  anfvvers  to  what 
the  French  call  Ordre  ds  la  Gcnejlc,  from  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  different  from  the  common 
broom,  as  being  lower,  the  ftalk  fmaller,  and  leaf  nar¬ 
row  ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and  bears  a  long  hulk. 
SJ?r™gnir°  fPeak  of  another  order  of  the  Genejic,  or  Broom, 
eitabhlhed  by  Charles  Martel,  or  rather  Charles  VI. 
Broom  alfo  denotes  a  well  known  houlhold  befom,  or  im¬ 
plement  wherewith  to  fweep  away  dirt,  dull,  and  the 
like. 

We  fay,  a.  birch-broom,  a  hair-broom ,  a  rufh-broom,a  heath- 
broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms ,  from  whence  the 
denomination  is  given  to  all  the  re  11,  was  made  of  the 
genifta ,  or  wild  broom,  growing  on  commons. 

Broom  -gall,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  authors  to 
a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the  genifta  vulga¬ 
ris,  or  common  broom.  This  is  occafioned,  like  all  other 
galls,  by  the  pundlure  and  eating  of  an  infedt,  and,  when 
opened,  is  found  to  contain  a  ftnall  oblong  worm,  of  a 
red  colour,  but  whofe  fize  requires  the  ufe  of  a  elafs  in 
order  to  fee  it  diftindtly. 

Broom  rape,  in  Botany.  See  Broom  Rape, 

Broom-</-«,  Spartium ,  Cytifo  Genifta,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of 
thediadelphio  decandria  elafs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are 
thefe:  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  heart-lhaped  • 
the  flower  of  the  butterfly  kind ;  the  llandard  almoft 
heart-lhaped,  large,  and  wholly  reflexed  ;  the  wings  are 
oblong,  Ihorter  than  the  llandard,  and  annexed  to  the 
Lamina  ;  the  keel  is  oblong,  longer  than  the  wings  ;  the 
borders  hairy,  and  connected  together  ;  to  which  the  fta- 
mina  are  mferted.  It  has  ten  unequal  flamina,  nine  of 
which  are  joined  together,  and  the  under  Hands  apart ; 
with  an  oblong  hairy-germen,  fupporting  a  rifing  awl- 
ihaped  ftyle,  to  which  is  fallened  an  oblong,  hairy,  in- 
flexed  ftigma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  a  long, 
cylindrical,  obtufe  pod,  of  one  cell,  opening  with  two 
valves,  including  feveral  globular  kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

ere  are  eleven  fpecies,  natives  of  different  parts  ;  the 
belt  known  of  which  is  the  Spanilh  broom,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  the  parts 
in  ufe  are  the  branches,  flowers,  and  feeds,  which  aeree 
in  virtues  with  the  common  broom  ;  only  are  more  effi¬ 
cacious.  J 

0r  the  b™g  off  the 

filth  fhe  has  contacted  on  her  fides  with  ilraw,  reeds 
broom,  or  the  like,  when  Ihe  is  on  a  careen,  or  on  the 
ground.  bcc  U  AREENING. 

BROSSiTA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  pentandma  monogynia  elafs,  the  charafters  of  which  are 
thefe :  the  cup  is  a  one-leaved  penanthium,  divided  into 
five  fegments,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  long  point, 
of  the  fame  ength  with  the  petals  ;  the  flower  is  mono- 
petalous,  of  the  lhape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  undivided 
at  the  edge  ;  the  germen  is  divided  into  five  parts  ;  the 
ftyle  is  pointed*  not  fo  long  as  the  flower,  and  its  ftigma 
limple.  The  fruit  is  a  roundilh  capfule,  divided  by  five 
deep  furrows  into  five  cells  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  lar<m  cup 
Which  clofes  over  its  top  ;  it  is  fucculent  and  flefliy  ;  and’ 
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611%,  opening  at  the  f.Jcs,  it  <lifchargcs  a  great  numief 
of  minute  feeds.  & 

BRO  FHEL.  See  Stews. 

BROl  HER*  Prater,  a  term  of  relation  between  two  male 
children,  iprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mother,  or  both'. 
Scahget  and  Voffius  derive  f rater  from  ^  for  ^ 
™p,  which  properly  fignifies  a  perfon  who  draws  water  in 
fame  well  ;  pp£«p,  m  Greek,  fignifying  well,  and 
2®TfWf*  a  ffPfY  of  people,  who  have  a  right  to  draw 
water  out  of  the  fame  well. -The  word,  it  is  faid,  came 
original  y  from  the  fcity  Argos,  where  there  were  only  a 
few  weds  d^ributed  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city/to 
which  thofe  of  the  fame  neighbourhood  alone  repaired. 

-py  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fillers  ftand  in  the  fecond 

&L™erguini,yi  by  thecano" 

By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  with¬ 
out  1  flue  was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  deceafed. 
Deuter.  xxv.  y.  See  Levirate. 

I  he  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently  to  al¬ 
moft  all  who  flood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as  uncles 
and  nephews,  coufin  germans,  &c.-This  we  learn  not 

bm  Jr°T  a  grear  ma'ly  Paffages  In  the  Old  Teftament, 

lavs  aU,th°?  '*  C‘Cero’  in  his  Philippics, 

Lys,  Antonia  was  both  wife  and  fifter  of  M  ark  An  tony  ; 

becaufe  fhe  was  daughter  of  his  brother  C.  Antonins.1’ 

carneff  *°  ^ ?S’  JulIm*  Hoftilius>  in  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carneffus,  calls  the  Horatn  and  Curatii,  brothers  ;  becaufe 
they  were  fillers  children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bifhop  Pearfon  obferVes,  in- 
uded  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  ftribl  relation 
o  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguinity.  We 
are  brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen.  xiii.  8.  where- 
as  J.ot  was  only  his  nephew.— So  Jacob  told  Rachel  that 
w  was  her  father  s  b>  other,  Gen.  xxix.  12.  whereas  he 
was  only  her  father’s  nephew, -This  confideration  ha, 
been  urged  with  good  advantage  againft  the  Antidicoma- 
nanites  who,  from  the  mention  made  of  the  brethren  of 
Jejus  (John  11.  12.  Matth.  xii.  46.)  have  impugned  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Chrift. 

Among  us,  it  is  cUftomary  for  kings  to  give  the  title  bro¬ 
thel  to  each  otiier ;  the  unbtion  in  coronation  being  efteem- 
ed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor  is  the  cuflom  mo¬ 
dern:  Menander  mentions  a  letter  of  Cofroes  king  of 
reriia,  to  the  emperor  Juftinian,  beginning  thus  :  Coftoes 


king  of  kings,  Ac.  to  the  emperor  Juftinian  my  brother. 
Rings  now  alio  give  the  fame  appellation  to  the  eledlors  of 
the  empire;  and  the  like  was  given,  by  the  kino-  of 

Savoy"’  f°  the  khlS  °f  Sardi“ia>  Whll£  onI7  of 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers,  fratres,  in  the  plural,  fometimes 
comprehends  filers  :  as  Lucius  &  Titia,  fratres ;  tresfra- 
treS)  Titius ,  Afavius^  &  Seia .  * 

BRriIHrRS’  frff'  tb°ff  which  fucked  the  fame  nurfe 
,  6  ,F  I  eUch  oal1  them  fratres  du  lait ,  or  brothers  by  milk  ; 
which  is  moft  properly  ufed  in  refpe<ft  of  a  perfon  who 

Broth^rVT’"  at  the^me  Wlth  the  nUrfe’s  own  chiJd- 

bROT HERS,  Ge,  man,  Fratres  German':.  See  Gfrman 

Brother  was  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  for  a  comes, 
or  governor  of  a  province.  * 

Brother  is  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  denote  a 
perfon  of  the  lame  profeffion.  In  which  fenfe,  judges 
bifliops,  pnefts,  &c.  call  each  other  brothers.  J  &  * 
Brother  in  Chnft,  fraUr  in  Chrijh ,  the  fame  with  fpiritual 
ternfty’  &  ?  ^  admitted  into  a  monaftic  fociety  or  fra- 

Brother  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation 
between  monks  or  the  fame  convent 

In  which  fenfe  they  fay,  brother  Zachary,  brother  Bona- 
venture,  Ac.  In  Engiiih,  we  more  ufually  fay,  War  Za 
chary,  Ac  Grom  the  French  word  frere,  bf ether!  ' 

11s  appellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tnms  who  all  called  each  other  brothers  :  but  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  {or  fuch  of  the  religious  as  arc  not  priefts  ; 
thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of 

bZther)  ^  5  WhCreaS  thC  feft  2re  on!y  Amply 

T  he  monks  of  St.  Dominic  are  particularly  called  preach¬ 
ing  brothers,  or  friars  predicants  :  thofe  bf  St.  Francis 
minor  brothers  ;  tnofe  oi  charity,  ignorant  brothers,  A'c  * 
Brothers,  con/cnpt  fratres  confer Lpf,,  denote  laymen  and 
others  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  brothers  of  a  mo. 
naitery,  or  rather  poffefled  ot  the  fraternity  thereof. 

Rother,  outer,  f rater  exterior,  fometimes  denotes  a  lay- 
brother.  ■> 

Brother,  ftrangc,  frater  adveniens ,  a  hoft  or  gueft  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  monaftery.  -  ® 

Brother,  foreign,  frater  externus,  either  a  monk,  prieft 
or  canon  of  fome  other  nonaftery,  to  whom  the  prayers 
of  the  fociety  are  granted.  ^  ' 

Brother,  mature,  frater  maturus ,  one  diftinguilhed  bvhis 
aSe>  gravity,  or  probity,  above  the  reft. 

Brothers,  fpiritual,  laymen  admitted  into  a  monaftic  fra¬ 


ternity. 
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ternity.  The  name  was  alfo  given  to  thofe  ofncrwife 
Called  mature  brothers ,  and  fometiines  alfo  to  a  fort  of 
adopted  brothers ,  or  perfons  who  commenced  a  kind  of 
brotherhood ,  with  the  ceremony  of  breaking  bread  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  church  before  the  prieft.  ; 

Brother,  lay,  /rater  laicus ,  or  tonverfus.  See  Lay  Brother. 

Brother,  given,  frater  donates,  among  the  Carthuftans, 
denotes  a  young  perfon  drelfed  in  minim  cloth,  and 
wearing  a  hat,  whole  office  is  to  ferve  in  the  houle, 
anfwering  to  what  in  other  orders  is  called  an  offered 
brother,  frater  oblatus. 

Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given  to 
certain  orders  of 'religious  :  thus  the  . 

Brothers  of  St.  Alexis,  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  an 
order  of  perfons  who  attend  on  thofe  who  lay  dying,  and 
take  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Brothers  of  Ave  Maria.  See  Servites. 

Brothers  of  Charity,  a  fort  of  religious  Hofpitallers,  founded 
about  the  year  1297,  fince  denominated  Billetins.  They 
took  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  fcapulary, 
making  three  ufual  vows,  but  without  begging. 

Brothers  of  Chanty  alfo  denote  an  order  of  Hofpitallers 
Hill  l'ubfifting  in  Romifh  countries,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
attend  the  lick  poor,  and  minifter  to  them  both  lpiriiual 
and  temporal  fuccour. 

They  are  all  laymen,  except  a  few  priefts,  for  adminif- 
tering  the  facrament  to  the  lick  in  their  hofpitals.  The 
Brothers  of  Charity  ufuallycultivatebotany,  pharmacy, lur- 
gcry,  and  chemiftry,  which  they  pradtife  with  fucceis. 

They  were  firft  founded  at  Granada,  by  St.  John  de  Dieu  ; 
and  a  fecond  eftablilhment  was  made  at  Madrid,  in  the 
vear  1553  :  the  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
J572.  Gregory  XIV.  forbad  them  to  take  hoiy  orders: 
but  by  leave  of  Paul  V.  in  1609  a  few  of  the  brothers 
misrht  be  admitted  to  orders.  In  1619  they  were  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bifhop.  Thofe  of  Spain 
are  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Bro¬ 
thers  of  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  have  their 
diftinit  generals,  who  refide  at  Rome.  They  were  firft  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  by  Mary  ofMedicis  in  1601,  and  have 
fince  built  a  fine  hofpital  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 

Brothers  of  Charity  of  St.  Hippolytus ,  a  religious  congre¬ 
gation  firft  fet  on  foot  by  Alvarez,  a  citizen  of  Mexico, 
in  1585,  who  affociated  with  him  feveral  other  pious 
perfons  to  attend  on  the  Tick,  and  founded  an  hofpital 
without  the  walls  of  that  city  ;  which  being  approved  of 
by  the  pope,  and  the  number  of  like  hofpitals  increafing, 
a  congregation  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Charity 
cf  St? Hippolytus,  becaufe  the  firft  hofpital  had  been  de¬ 
dicated  to  that  faint,  on  whofe  feaft  day  the  city  firft  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians.  Clement  VIII.  in  1594, 
iiranted  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Charity  of  St.  John  de  Lieu. 

Brothers  of  Death,  a  denomination  ufually  given  to  the 
rehmous  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  firft  hermi  r. 

They  are  called  Brothers  of  Death ,  fratres  a  mortc ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  figure  of  a  death’s  head,  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually 
before  them  the  thoughts  of  death. 

This  order,  by  its  conftitutions,  made  in  1620,  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  eftablifhed  long  before  pope.  Paul  V. 
Lewis  XIII.  in  1621,  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France. 
The  order  was  probably  fuppreffed  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
Brothers  of  Penitence,  or  of  the  Penitence  of  Je  fus  Chrijl , 
a  name  given  at  Thouloufe  to  the  religious  of  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis,  called  alfo  Beguini ;  and  to  a  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Penitents  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  of 
the  third  order,  under  the  direction  of  the  Beguini.  See 

Beguins.  .... 

Brothers,  Pyed,  fratres  pit,  a  denomination  given  to  all 

monks,  whofe  habit  was  partly  white,  partly  black  ;  they 
were  otherwife  called  Agaches. 

Brothers  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator ,  a  religious  order 
eftablifhed  in  Armenia,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
being  much  reduced  and  decayed  by  the  conquefts  of  the 
'I'urks  and  Perfians,  was,  in  1356,  united  to  the  order  of 

St.  Dominic.  .  T  ,  .  , 

Brothers,  Joyful,  fratres  gaudentes,  in  Italy,  denote  the 
knights  of  the7  order  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  firft  inftituted 
at  Bologna  in  1261,  for  whom  a  rule  was  preferibed  by 
pope  Urban  IV . 

Brothers,  poor,  in  the  Charter-house,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
who  are  fubfifted  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging  on 

the  eftablilhment.  .  .  . 

The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gentlemen  by  defeent,  come 
to  poverty,  or  decayed  merchants,  foldiers,  or  officers  of 
the  king’s  houlhold.  The  conditions  of  admiffion  are 
that  they  have  no  eftate  for  life  worth  200/.  nor  coming 
in,  viis  (A  modis,  24k  per  annum  ;  and  that  they  be  fifty 
years  old,  unlefs  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public 
fervice  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  age  of  toity  fuffices.  I  hey 
wear  a  livery-gown  within  doors. 
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Brothers,  IVhitc,  the  name  of  a  {b£I  which  appeared  in 
Ruffia  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
lo  called  from  their  white  cloaks,  on  which  was  a  St. 
Andrew’s  crofs,  of  a  green,  colour.  See  Brethren. 

Brothers  of  Arms,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who  con- 
trad!  a  kind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  themfelves  to 
the  mutual  fervice  and  affiftance  of  each  other. 

In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo’ called  brothers. 

— In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular  clafs, 
who  are  called  ferving  brothers  ;  confifting  of  fuch  as  can 
not  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  Latin  they  are  de¬ 
nominated  fratres  clienles. 

Brothers  by  adoption.  See  AdoptionI 

Two  brothers  who  have  only  the  fame  father,  are  called 
frames  conjanguincr,  and  thofe  who  are  only  defeended 
from  the  fame  mother,  fratres  uterini. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy  crofs.  See  Rosycrusians. 

Brothers,  fworn,  fratres  conjurati.  See.  Fratres. 

Brothers,  in  Alchemy,  lame  or  maimed,  denote  the  imper- 
fedl  metals,  which  are  to  be  cured  of  their  lamenefs  by 
the  perfect:  elixir ;  i.  ,e.  are  to  be  purified  and  feparated 
from  their  drofs,  &c.  by  the  philofopher's  ftone. 
BROTHERHOOD.  See  Fraternity. 

BROW-tfwi/fr,  the  firft  branch  of  the  horn  of  a  hart  or 
buck,  fhooting  out  from  the  beam,  or  main  horn,  next 
the  head. 

Brow  pofl,  in  Carpentry,  a  beam  which  goes  acrofs  or  over¬ 
thwart  a  building. 

BROWALLIA,  in  Botany j  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  an - 
giofpermia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is 
funnel-fhaped,  of  one  leaf,  having  a  cylindrical  tube, 
twice  the  length  of  the  empalement,  the  upper  part 
fpread  open,  and  divided  into  five  parts ;  it  hath  four 
ftamina  included  in  the  chaps  of  the . petal,  the  two  up¬ 
per  being  very  fhort,  and  the  two  under  broad  and  longer ; 
in  the  centre  is  fituated  an  oval  germen;  the  empale¬ 
ment  afterwards  becomes  an  oval,  obtufe  veffd,  with  one 
cell  opening  at  the  top  into  four  parts,  and  filled  with 
ftnall  compreffed  feeds.  One  fpecies  of  this  genus  grows 
naturally  at  Panama ;  befides  which  Linnaeus  reckons 
two  more. 

BROWN,  a  dufky  kind  of  colour,  inclining  fomewhat  to¬ 
wards  rednefs. 

Dyers  diftinguifh  divers  {hades  and.  gradations  of  brown, 
a  fad  brown,  London  brown,  clove  brown ,  purple  brown', 
walnut-tree  brciun,  tsfe. 

Spanifh  brown  is  a  dull  red  colour,  ufed  by  houfe-painters, 
chiefly  for  priming,  and  by  colourmen,  in  preparing 
cloths  for  pictures,  and  other  coarfe  work,  as  being 
cheap  and  eafy  to  work. 

It  is  obtained  from  a  native  earth,  which  is ‘found  in  the 
ftate  and  of  the  colour  in  which  it  is  ufed.  The  name 
feems  to  import  that  it  was  formerly  brought  Horn  abroad, 
but  that  which  is  now  uied  is  dug  up  in  feveral  parts  of 
England. 

The  method  of  dying  browns  is  by  putting  the  cloth  in 
a  boiling  bath  of  red-wood  ground,  and  nut-galls  bruifed ; 
and  when  it  has  boiled  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
has  been  cooled  and  aired,  it  is  put  again  into  the  fame 
bath,  to  which  a  proportionable  quantity  of  copperas  has 
been  previoufly  added.  Soot  communicates  a  brown  dye, 
and  isfometimes  ufed  by  dyers  for  this  purpofe. 

Brown  bay,  in  the  Manege,  is  underftood  of  horfes  of  a 
very  dark  chefnut  colour. 

Brown  ochre.  See  Ochre. 

Brown,  pink.  See  Pink. 

Brown  wort,  in  Botany.  See  Self-heal,  and  F iG-woff. 
BROWNEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadclphia  ennean- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  fo  called  in  memory  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Brown,  the  celebrated  Englifh  botanift.  .  There  are  only 
two  fpecies  of  this  genus  yet  difeovered,  which  are  natives 
of  America.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  plant  will  vegetate 
in  our  ftoves,  or  green-houfes ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  with  its  affemblage  of  purple  or  blood-red  flowers. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii.  part.  i.  p.  173. 

BROWNI^TS,  a  religious  fe£t,  which  fprung  out  of  the 
Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century : 
their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  wrote  divers  books  in  their 
behalf ;  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome  learning. 
He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutlandfhire,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh.  He  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge  :  but  firft  publifhed  his  notions,  and 
began  to  inveigh  openly  again  ft  the  difeipline  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1580, 
from  which  time  he  underwent  divers  perfections  from 
the  bifhops  ;  infomuch  that  he  boafted,  he  had  been 
committed  to  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  prifons,  in  fome  of 
which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at  noon-day.  At  length, 
with  his  congregation,  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  fettled 
at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand  ;  where  they  obtained  leave 
of  the  ftates  to  worftup  God  in  their  own  way,  and  form 
a  church  according  to  their  own  model;  which  they  had 
not  long  done,  before  this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered 
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from  the  feverities  of  the  bifhops,  began  to  differ  among 
themfelves,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  that 
Brown,  their  paftor,  grew  weary  of  his  office  ;  and,  re¬ 
turning  to  England  in  1589,.  renounced  his  principles  of 
reparation  ;  and  was  preferred  to  the  rediorv  of  a  church 
in  Northamptonfhire,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very  idle 
and  diffolute  life,  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diffolution 
of  the  church  at  Middleburgh  ;  but  the  feeds  of  Brownifm , 
which  he  had  fown  in  England,  were  fo  fir  from  beiiw 
tleftroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  fpeech,  in  1592, 
computes  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  followers  of  it. 
The  occafion  ot  their  l'eparation  was  not  any  fault  they 
found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with  the  difeipline  and 
form  of  government  of  the  other  churches  in  England. 
They  equally  charged  corruption  on  the  epifcopal  form, 
and  on  that  of  the  prefbyterians,  by  confiftories,  dalles, 
and  fynods  :  nor  would  they  join  with  any  other  re¬ 
formed  church,  becaufe  they  were  not  affined  of  the 
fanftity  and  regeneration  of  the  members  that  compofed 
it ;  on  account  of  the  toleration  of  Tinners,  with  whom 
they  maintained  it  an  impiety  to  communicate.  They 
condemned  the  folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the 
church  ;  maintaining,  that  matrimony  being  a  political 
contrail,  the  conhrmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from 
the  civil  magiftrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children 
to  be  baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  thofe  bap¬ 
tized  before.  JThey  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer  ;  and 
held,  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 
prayer  ;  being  only  given  for  a  rule,  or  model,  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed. 

The  form  of  church  government  which  they  eftablifhed 
was  democratical .  When  a  church  was  to  be  'gathered 
fuch  as  defired  to  be  members  of  it  made  a  confeffion  of 
it ;  and  figned  a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  them- 
felves  to  walk  together  in  the  order  of  the  Gofpel.  The 
whole  power  of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with 
the  decifion  of  all  controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  bro¬ 
therhood.  1  heir  church-officers  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care  of 
the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by  faflin"-, 
prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of  the  brethren.’ 
But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood  to  be  any  diftincl 
order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  character.  As  the  vote 
of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man  a  minifter,  and  gave  him 
authority  to  preach  the  word,  and  adminifter  the  facra- 
inents  among  them  ;  fo  the  fame  power  could  difeharge 
him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman 
again.  And  as  they  maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church 
to  be  no  greater  than  what  could  meet  together  in  one 
place,  and  join  in  one  communion  ;  fo  the  power  of  thefe 
officers  was  preferibed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  mi¬ 
nifter  or  paftor  of  one  church  could  not  adminifter  the 
Lord’s  flipper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any 
but  thofe  of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brother  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome  of 
them,  after  fermon,  to  afk  queftions,  and  reafon  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a  word,  every 
church  on  the  Brownijls  model,  is  a  body-corporate, 
having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which  the  good  of 
the  fociety  requires,  without  being  accountable  °to  any 
claffis,  fynod,  convocation,  or  other  jurifdiftion  what¬ 
ever.  Moft  of  their  difeipline  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards  arofe  from  amono- 
the  Brownijls.  0 

The  laws  were  executed  with  great  feverity  on  the 
Brownijls-,  their  books  were  prohibited  by  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  their  perfons  imprifoned,  and  many  of  them 
were  hanged.  The  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  and  the 
ftar-chamber,  in  fine,  diftreffed  them  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  they  refolved  to  quit  their  country.  Accordingly’ 
many  families  retired,  and  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  where 
they  formed  a  church,  and  chofe  Mr.  Johnfton  their  paf¬ 
tor  ;  and  after  him  Mr.  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourifhed 
near  a  hundred  years.  See  Neal,  Hift.  of  New  Eny. 
tom.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  58.  and  Robinfon,  Apologia  iufta, 
&c.  Browmftarum  &  Barrowiftarum.  1201a.  1610.  See 
Independents.  * 

BROWS,  or  Eye-erows,  are  two  hairy  arches  above  the 
d-bits  of  the  eyes,  bunching  out  by  means  of  fome  fin 
under  the  1km  m  this  place. 

That  end  next  the  no fe  is  called  the  head,  caput,  the 
other  the  tail,  cauda ,  of  the  eye-brow. 

Theufe  of  the  eye-brow  is  partly  to  break  the  rays  of 
fight  defending  from  above,  that  they  may  not  dart  too 
ftrongly  into  the  eyes  ;  and  partly  to  be  a  lereen  to  the 
eyes  from  fweat,  duft,  or  other  matters  defending  from 
the  forehead.  0 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees,  whereon 
beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  callled  brouce  and 
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Wuttlc  ;  probably  from  the  French  ircur,  which  t-mSc, 
the  lame.  0  ' 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer  find 
ni  young  copies,  continually  iprouting  anew. 

DR°i,sf  ocu/is  oj,  or  Browsing  beady  a  denomination 

J,‘c  .uc  lUS  ‘dl  °i  fallow-kind,  as  the  deer,  roe-buck, 
^  rupicapra,  &c.  ’• 

the  fame  with  fpray  or  bruftnvood. 

. )  ING,  Brouter,  among  the  French  Gardeners,  fig- 
mnes  breaking  off  the  tips  of  the  (lender  branches  of  trees, 
rottaV??  IonS  111  proportion  to  their  ftrength. 
rwron  See  TuREARY. 

wVK  n?S’  a  genUS  cfinfe6ls.  of  the  order  of  coleopiera, 
np  t'ttV S 1: [°}m“ntemuc-  Linnaeus  enumerates  feven fpecies. 

hptSqFo  m  Surgery-  See  CoN™SION. 
tJKUlbER,  m  Mechanics ,  the  name  of  a  concave  tool  ufed 

tor  grinding  and  polifhing  the  fpecula  of  telefcopes.  It 
is  made  of  brafs,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
hammered  as  near  to  the  gage  as  poftible.  It  is  tinned 
on  t..L.  convex  fide,  and  made  equally  broad  at  bottom 
ai!  t0P'.  ^  ^'s  ftrves  to  reduce  the  figure  of  the  hones, 
wnnn  it  is  too  convex,  and  to  rub  down  any  gritty  matter 
tnat  happens  to  be  mixed  with  the  putty,  before  the  fpe- 
cu.um  is  applied  to  the  polisher.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vcl. 

!  r !  ttq ’  .;Lr^’  1  and  Smith’s;  -Ojitics,  bookiii.  chap.  2. 
i  m  Pharmacy,  fignifies  the  operation  of  breaje- 

j  mg  or  pounding  a  thing  coarfely,  or  by  halves  ;  fre¬ 
quent  y  prattileu  on.  roots,  words,  and  other  hard  bo- 
1  11  os  to  maXe  them  yield  their  juice  or  virtue  more  freely 

;  ^  than  tney  would  do  whole. 

i  I:!r^:Vj,ALlA’  °r  Lromalia,  a  feaft  of  Bacchus',  cele- 
).  .u-cc  ■among  the  ancient  Romans,  during  the  fpace  of 
thirty  days;  commencing  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  ending  the  twenty-fixth '  of  December, 
oome  lay  this  feaft  was  celebrated  twice  a  year,  viz.  on 
the  twurtn  of  the  calends  of  March,  and  on  the  eighteenth 
of  the  calends  of  September. 

1  he  word  comes  from  bruma ,  the  day  cf  the  winter  fol - 
luce  ;  in  regard  of  the  time  when  the  feaft  was  held: 
though  others  derive  it  from  Brumus,  or  Br  omits- >  names 
of  Bacchus. 

The  Brumal] a  were  inftituted  by  Romulus,  who  ufed, 
during  this  time,  to  entertain  tire  fenata. 

.  ujing  tu is  feaft  indications  were  taken  of  the  felicity  cf 
the  remaining  part  of  the  winter. 

pdT-xt gr"ma!i“  were  nb'o  called  IJumalia. 

BRUNELLA.  See  Self -heal. 

BRUNSfi  ELSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  fentandria  mo- 
ntgyni-j  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of 
one  leaf,  and  fumiel-fhaped,  having  a  long  tube,  but 
pieacs  open  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  five  ftamina  cf  the  lenotlx 
of  the  tube,  which  are  inferted  in  the  petal.  In  the 
centt  e  ia  p  aced  a  hnall  round  gerrnen  ;  the  empalement 
afterwards  becomes  a  globular  berry,  with  one  cell,  en- 

u  °  a  ftr,f  at  numbcf  of  finall  feeds,  which  adhere  to 
the  fkin  of  the  fruit. 

Mre  know  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  a  native  of  the  fi,crar 

ffiands  m  America  ;  but  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the 
ftngiiln  gardens. 

BRUNiA,  in  Botany,  formerly  reckoned  a  genus  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftcm,  but  fince  claffed  as  a  fpecies  of  the 

BRJS1I,  an  affemblage  of  hairs  or  hogs  briftles,  faftened 
in  the  ho.es  of  a  wooden  handle  or  board,  pierced  for 

tnat  purpofe,  and  ferving  to  cleanfe  divers  bodies  by  rub¬ 
bing  therewith.  } 

We  %  youn^  a  flat,  or  fquare  bm/h,  deaths 
_ bruJ/j ,  hoM-!, ru/h,  beard-in  uJJj,  comb -bruJ?h  weav- 
ers -brujk,  and.  the  like.  J 

Su  mf'!Jller  C‘  brumes,  is  by  folding  the  hair  or 

bnft.e  in  two,  and  bringing  it  by  means  of  a  pack-thread 
or  wire,  engaged  in  the  fold,  through  the  holes  where’ 

J  l,,lC  wood  's  pierced  all  over,  or  faftened  therein 
T  11  giUe  or  Pftch.  When  the  holes  are  thus  ail  filled, 
they  cu  t  the  ends  of  the  hair  to  make  the  lurface  even . 
Brush,  Panned s.  See  Pencil. 

B  R  us  h,  y beer  mens ,  is  made  of  wild  boars  brifrle*,  and  ferves 
laft  ftme!  W°°  ^  °f  d°th’  after  Aecring  «  for  the 
I  h zflejh-brujh  is  of  ufa  in  medicine,  efpeciallv  in  cafe 

fViS'on  mS’  aUd  CCrtain  cutane°i  diford 

I  he  brufu  is  alfo  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  of  new- 

bc-.n  infants,  when  fainting,  to  find  whether  tiiey  be 
alive  or  dead.  1  ■ 

Brush,  filvcy,  in  Botany.  See  Lady’s  Finger, 
uiush  ax  Eleilricuy ,  denotes  the  luminous  appearance  of 
ue  ea  ric  matter,  iffuing  in  a  parcel  of  diverging  rays, 

■  om  a  point.  Beccaria  atcribes  this  appearance  to  the 
force  with  winch  the  eledric  fluid,  going  out  of  a  point,  * 
divides  the  contiguous  air,  and  paffes  through  it  to  that  - 
which  is  more  remote.  See  Tab.  Edelncityj^  S,  n,  I0, 

Brushes, 
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Brushes,  wire,  are  ufed  by  filver-fnriths  and  gilders,  for 
lcrubbing  lilver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in  order  to'  the 
gilding  of  them. 

'There  is  a  method  cf  dying  or  colouring  leather,  per¬ 
formed  by  only  rubbing  the  colour  ol  the  Ikin  with  a 
brujh.  This  the  French  leather-guilders  call  broufjurc  ; 
being  the  lowed:  of  all  the  forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their 
ftatutes. 

Brush  of  ci  fox,  among  Sport  [men ,  dignifies  his  drag  or  tail, 
the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  iron-ore ,  figniiies  a  kind  of  ore  full  of fir  tee,  re- 
fembling  the  hair  of  a  brufh. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fniall  thicket  or  copriCE. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  formed  from  the  middle  age 
Latin  brufe'w ,  brujeus,  which  dignifies  the  fame. 

BRUSH-aW  denotes  fmaller  llender  wood  or  dpray.  See 
Browse. 

BRUSHING.  Among  Jackies ,  a  brufhing  gallop  denotes  a 
brifk  one  :  a  horde  Ihould  have  his  brufhing  gallop  in  a 
morning  before  watering. 

BRUTE,  an  animal  deilitute  of  the  faculty  and  ufe  of 

REASON. 

In  which  fenfe,  brute  amounts  to  the  fame  with  beast. 
Brutes  are  the  fecond  order  of  mammalia  in  the  Linnaean 
fyfterti ;  the  character  of  which  is,  that  they  have  no 
upper  or  under  fore-teeth  ;  their  feet  have  long  hoofs, 
not  formed  for  dwift  or  ftately  motion,  and  they  mafti- 
cate  their  food.  This  order  comprehends  fix  genera,  and 
feventeen  dpecies.  .  * 

Among  brutes ,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  neareft  redem- 
blance  to  man ;  and  this,  both  in  the  external  fhape  and 
internal  ftructure,  though  more  in  the  former  than  the 
latter.  In  the  monkey-kind,  the  higheft  and  the  neareft 
approaching  the  likenefs  of  man,  is  the  orang-outang, 
or  homo  jylvefiris.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  189.  N°  256.  p.  339’ 
The  ftructure  and  oeconomy  o t  brutes  make  the  object  of 
whatis  called  comparative  anatomy. 

Philofophers  are  much  divided  about  the  effential  cha¬ 
racters  of  brutes.  Some  define  brute  as  an  animal  not 
rifible,  or  a  living  creature  incapable  of  laughter  ; 
others,  a  mute  animal,  or  a  living  thing  deftitute  of 
fpeech ;  the  Peripatetics,  an  animal  endowed  with  a 
fenfitive  power,  but  without  a  rational  one.  The  Pla- 
tonifts  allow  reafon  and  underftanding,  as  well  as  fenfe, 
to  brutes ,  though  in  a  degree  lefs  pure  and  refined  than 
that  of  men.  LaCtantius  allows  every  thing  to  brutes 
which  men  have,  except  a  fenfe  of  religion.  Some  feep- 
tics  have  aferibed  religion  and  virtue  to  brutes  ;  and  they 
fay  that  Solomon  feems  to  aflure  us,  that  the  fouls  of  men 
have  no  pre-eminence  over  thofe  of  brutes.  Ecclef.  iii. 
18,  19.  LaCt.  Lift.  Div.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  Stanley  Idift.  of 
Phil.  p.  xii.  chap.  13.  Budd.  de  Error.  Stoic.  Exerc.  i.§6. 
There  are  different  faculties  and  degrees  of  knowledge 
in  different  fpecies.  Some  have  only  the  motive  and  fen¬ 
fitive  faculties,  as  worms  ;  others  have  alfo  memory,  and 
dome  imagination  and  invention,  as  monkeys  and  ele¬ 
phants  ;  befides,  that  in  the  lame  fpecies,  dome  in  doci¬ 
lity  and  ingenuity  exceed  others  ;  and  that  the  climate, 
air,  and  food,  have  their  influence  on  the  brute  kind,  as 
on  men,  do  that  thole  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  different 
countries,  are  found  to  have  different  qualities  ;  ol  which 
Englilh  hordes,  dogs,  cocks,  &c.  are  a  fufficient  proof. 
It  fs  hard  therefore  to  define  any  thing  univerfally  con¬ 
cerning  brutes.  What  agrees  to  the  oyfter  or  ftar-fifh, 
which  differ  little  from  inanimate,  will  it  agree  to  the 
orang-outang,  which  fcarce  differs,  except  as  to 
fpeech,  from  dome  dpecies  of  men  ? 

They  have  fenfible knowledge,  but  want  intellectual  know¬ 
ledge  ;  they  have  appre'nenfion,  but  not  refle&ion ;  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  prudence,  which  is  only  a  great  pitch  cf  expe¬ 
rience,  but  not  a  fapience,  which  can  only  be  the  fruit 
of  evidence.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  80.  p.  4054,  and  407 1 . 
Hobbes,  Difc.  of  Hum.  Nat.  chap.  v.  §  4.  chap.  vi.  §  4. 
and  chap.  ix.  §  18. 

The  chief  operation  of  a  rational  foul  is  judgment,  by 
which  we  diftinguifh  true  from  falfe  ;  to  which  the  me¬ 
mory  and  imagination  are  fubfervient.  But  this  cannot 
be  aferibed  to  brutes ,  fince  they  do  not  make  propofitions. 
They  are  incapable  cf  fcience,  for  want  of  names  and 
figns  whereby  to  denote  abftradt  ideas  ;  however,  there  is 
no  talent  peculiar  to  man,  which  we  may  not  difeover  dome 
refemblanceof  in  brutes ,  exceptfpeach  and  curiofity.  As  for 
fpeech  or  enunciative  reafon,  to  many  it  does  not  feem  fo 
neceffary,  fince  many  of  the  philofophers  condemn  it  as  a 
vice,  and  enjoin  abfolute  filence ;  in  reality,  fuppofing  a 
man  naturally  dumb,  does  it  follow,  that  he  is  void  of  rea¬ 
fon  ?  Is  it  any  objection  then  to  the  readoning  of  Brutes , 
that  they  have  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though,  as  a  late,  au¬ 
thor  expreffes  it,  they  have  all  the  organs  neceffary  for  that 
purpofe  ?  Budd.  Annal.  Phil.  p.  102. 

Some  have  pretended,  that  they  have  a  jargon  intelligible 
to  one  another ;  and  Porphyry  relates,  that  Tirefias  and 
Apollonius  Tyanaeus  undei'ftopd  their  language.  There 
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is  at  leaf!  a  fimilitude  of  fpeech  in  brutes ,  for  they  know- 
each  other  by  their  voices,  and  have  their  figns  whereby 
they  exprefs  anger,  joyf  and  ether  paffions  :  thus  a  dog 
affaults  in  one  ftrain,  fawns  in  another,  howls  in  anothei, 
and  cries  when  beaten  in  another.  It  is  true,  their 
fpeech  to  us  appears  rude  and  inarticulate ;  but  perhaps 
ours  is  the  fame  in  their  ears.  And  if  the  voice  of  brutes 
be  unintelligible  to  us,  does  not  the  fame  hold  of  the 
language  of  our  own  kind,  till  we  have  been  inftrudted 
in  it  ?  The  language  of  foreigners,  what  does  it  appear 
to  us,  but  a  confufed  unmeaning  heap  of  founds  ?  In 
fine,  if  laughter  be  peculiar  to  men,  we  fee  the  image  of 
it  in  brutes ,  dignified  by  the  motion  of  their  earsf  eyes, 
mouth,  tongues,  &tc.  Daftly,  what  is  fo  peculiar  to  man 
as  forefight  of  futurity  ;  but  have  not  beafts  this,  which  lay 
up  ftoreswith  great  care  in  their  cells,  as  the  ant,  bee,  See. 
The  generality  of  the  ancient  philofophers  thought  that 
brutes  reafoned  :  this,  among  the  heathens,  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Porphyry,  Celfus,  Galen, 
Plutarch,  and  others.  Among  Cirri  ft  ians,  Laclantius, 
and  the  whole  body  of  Manichees  and  Gnoftics  :  among 
the  moderns  Valla,  Sonnertus,  Arriaga,  Tho.  Campa- 
nella,  Gaffendus,  E.  Daniel,  and  others,  afiert  the  fame, 
Plutarch  has  a  dialogue  under  this  title,  that  brutes  ufe 
reafon.  All  the  feel  of  Pythagoras  Ihould  be  of  the  fame 
fentiment,  becaufe-  the  metempfyehojis  imports  that  human 
fouls  pads  into  the  bodies  of  brutes.  Can  any  perdon, 
fays  Ladlpntius,  deny  that  brutes  have  reafon,  when  they 
often  outwit  man  himfelf?  Inft.  Div.  liv.  iii.  cap.  10. 
The  Stoics,  holding  that  the  Divine  Being  is  diffu.ded 
through  all  creatures,  were  necelli fated  to  maintain  the 
fouls  of  brutes  to  be  divine,  and  condequently  that  they 
had  reafon. 

The  dceptics  paralleled  brutes  with  men.  Sextus,  mere 
particularly,  gives  a  comparifon  between  dogs  and  the 
human  kind.  The  former  excels  the  latter  as  to  fenfe  \ 
it  has  a  quicker  feent,  whereby  to  purfue  beafts  unfeen  ; 
it  difeovers  them  fooner  by  the  eye,  and  is  more  acute  to 
hearing.  Sext.  Empir.  Pyrrhon.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

A  dog  is  not  deftitute  of  logic,  as  appears  from  Chryfip- 
pus’s  famous  inftance,  who  obferved  that  a  hound  com¬ 
ing  into  a  road  which  divides  into  t.iree,  makes  choice 
of  the  third  by  virtue  of  an  induction  or  fyllogifm  ;  for 
that  having  feented  the  two  ways  by  which  the  bealt  did 
not  pads,  he  runs  ffraight  upon  the  third  without  deem¬ 
ing  itn  where  the  reafon  is  obvious  :  the  beaft  paffed 
either  that  way,  or  that  way,  or  this  way  ;  but  he  nei¬ 
ther  paffed  that  way,  nor  that  way,  and  therefore  this 
way.  Stanley  Hift.  Phil.  p.  780. 

That  a  dog  is  poffeffed  of  what  they  call  internal  reafon, 
appears  from  his  drooling  things  convenient,  flying  the 
hurtful,  purfuing  his  food,  and  running  away  from  the 
whip,  and  when  wounded  or  fick,  a&ing  prudently,  as  the 
circumftances  of  his  cafe,  and  his  abilities  and  opportu¬ 
nities  dictate. 

Of  how  many  medicines,  how  many  arts,  do  we  owe  the 
invention  to  brutes  P  It  was  from  the  fpider,  that  man 
learned  the  art  of  weaving  ;  from  the  fwaliow  he  bor-a 
rowed  architecture,  from  the  goofe  fwiniming,  from  fifh 
navigation,  from  filk-worms  fowing  ;  to  omit  many  other 
inftance.  of  the  like  kind  alledged  by  Plutarch,  Voffius, 
and  others.  Tab.  Bib.  Grace.  lib.  iv.  cap.  29-  tom  iv. 
Plut.  de  Solert.  Animal,  p.  974.  Vofi.  de  Orig.  Idol, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  27. 

How  many  adtions  are  to  be  obferved  of  brutes ,  not  to 
be  accounted  for  without  reafon  and  argumentation  ?  If 
we  fay  that  dog^,  by  long  habits  and  force  of  rewards 
and  punilhment,  may  be  taught  many  things  ;  do  not 
this  teaching,  docility,  and  remembrance  of  b!owrs,  ar¬ 
gue  memory,  fear,  and  defire,  which  cannot  fubfift  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  fenfe,  pleafure,  and  pain  ? 

And  if  brutes  have  knowledge,  it  is  allowed  they  muft 
alfo  have  judgment  and  reafon,  and  a  fcience  of  univer- 
fals.  Tavern;  Trav.  Ind.  ap.  Phil.  Tranf.  No  326.  p.  65. 
Chauvin  Lex.  Phil.  p.  377,  &c. 

Some  fpealc  as  if  they  held  brutes  to  be  moral  beings,  and 
under  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature.  Ulpian,  and 
other  civil  lawyers,  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  this  opinion  ; 
as  alfo  the  Stoics,  from  whole  fchool  this  tenet  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  borrowed.  It  is  alledged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  brutes  cannot  be  fubjedt  to  a  law,  unlefs  they  have 
a  power  of  knowing  him  that  made  the  law,  judging 
whether  we  have  a  right  to  command  them,  and  what  is 
contained  in  the  law,  that  they  may  diiedt  thenffelves  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  which  feem  all  to  be  things  out  of  the  reach 
of  brutes.  But  Ulpian’s  definition  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Jus  naturale  cjl  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  doeuit ,  when 
fairly  interpreted,  does  not  imply,  that  brutes  have  rea¬ 
fon  and  reflection,  but  may  be  underftood  of  that  natu¬ 
ral  inftindl  common  to  man  and  brute ,  by  which  they  are 
impelled  to  felf-defence,  propagation  of  their  fpecies,  Xc. 
Albertus  and  Schmidius  have  difiertatiens  exprefs  on  .he 
divine  honours  paid  to  bt  utes .  r> 
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Bruges,  mechanifm  of. — The  Cartefians,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopt  that  ftrange  paradox,  of  the  mechanifm  of  l/rutes  ; 
and  affert  them  not  only  void  of  all  reafon  and  thought, 
but  of  all  perception.  This  fyftem  is  much  older  than 
Des  Cartes  ;  it  was  borrowed  by  him  from  Gomez  Pe- 
teffa,  a  Spanifh  phyfician,  who  employed  thirty  years  in 
Compofmg  a  treatife,  which  he  entitles  Antoniana  Mar¬ 
garita,  from  the  Chriftian  names  of  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther.  It  w*is  publifhed  in  1554.  See  VoIP,  de  Orig.  Idol, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  41. 

This  was  revived  by  Des  Cartes,  and  farther  alTerted  by 
Le  Grand,  D’Armafon,  and  others  of  his  followers,  who 
were  led  to  adopt  this  dodlrine,  from  that  principle  of 
his  philofophy,  that  the  ellence  of  the  foul  confifts  in 
thinking  ;  fo  that!,  fuppofmg  knowledge  and  thought  in 
brutes ,  they  mult  have  fouls  like  thofe  of  men ;  the  fenfitive 
foul  of  the  Ariftotelians  being  held  by  him  a  mere  chimera. 
But  Pereira  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  firft  inven¬ 
tor  ot  the  dodtrine;  fomething  like  it  having  been  held 
by  fomc  of  the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch,  and 
St.  Auguftin.  Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  lib.  v.  cap.  20.  Auguft. 
de  Quant.  Animas.  Pafch.  Invent.  Nov.  Antiq.  c.  3. 
Perhaps  the  belt  argument  againft  the  fyftem  of  machines 
is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  common  fenfe  and  appre- 
henfions  of  all  mankind.  Ought  not  thofe  who  deny 
that  brutes  have  fenfe,  to  be  combated  with  the  fame 
weapons  that  are  ufed  againft  the  lceptics,  who  deny  all 
truth  and  certitude  ;  and  againft  the  immaterialifts,  who 
deny  the  exiftence  of  bodies  ? 

Henry  More,  in  his  Enchiridion  Metaphyficum,  F.  Da¬ 
niel,  in  his  Nouvelles  Difficultes,  publifhed  in  1694,  and 
in  his  Voyage  du  Monde  de  Des  Cartes,  as  alfo  F.  Pardies, 
in  a  treadle  of  the  knowledge  of  brutes ,  have  preffed  the 
Cartefians  hard.  Pafchius  has  alfo  a  difputation  on  the 
fenfe  and  knowledge  of  brutes,  and  Willis  a  treatife  on 
the  foul  of  brutes ,  De  Anim.  Brut.  Oxon.  1672,  4to. 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  we  are  not  much  wifer  for  the  la¬ 
bours  of  thele  learned  gentlemen.  The  common  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  untaught  and  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind 
feems  to  be,  that  brutes  have  fenfe,  imagination,  memory, 
and  paifion,  but  that  they  are  void  of  underftanding  and 
reafon;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  philofophers,  they 
have  the  inferior  faculties  of  the  foul,  but  not  the  fupe- 
rior.  Nor  will  the  diftindtion  appear  groundlefs  to  thofe 
who  attend  to  the  difference  between  the  objedls  of  the 
mind,  and  its  adls  about  thefe  objedls  ;  as  alfo  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  confufed  and  the  diftindl  comprehen- 
fion  of  any  thing.  See  Buffon’s  Hift.  Natur.  vol.  ii.  p.443. 
See  Instinct. 

BRUTIA,  in  the  Medical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a  word  [ 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  fatteft  and  moft  refmous  kinds  of 
pitch,  and  fuch  as  was  propereft  for  making  the  oil  of 
pitch,  called  oleum  picinum. 

The  word  brut'ia  feems  to  have  been  an  adjedtive  of  dif- 
tindtion  given  to  this  kind  of  pitch  by  the  ancients,  from 
their  common  cuftom  of  naming  things  from  the  places 
whence  they  were  brought;  Brut'ia  being  the  name  of  a 
country  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Italy.  Plin.  lib.  xv.  cap.  7. 

BRYGMOS,  a  kind  of  convulfton,  affedling  the  lower  jaw, 
and  ft ri king  the  teeth  together;  moft  frequently  obferved’ 
in  children  affedled  with  worms. 

The  word  is  formed  froqi  (3 pux.stv,  or  Spv%jiv,  frequently 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  chattering  of  the  teeth. 

The  brygmos,  or  chattering  of  the  teeth,  is  a  fymptom  of 
the  acccfs  of  an  ague,  or  intermitting  fever. 

BRYON,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Greeks , 
an  abbreviation  of  the  word  bryonia. 

BRYONY,  in  Botany,  a  name  ulually  made  to  take  in  two 
different  genera  of  plants,  under  the  names  of  alba  and 
nigra,  the  white  and  black  kind.  Mr.  Tournefort,  however, 
has  determined  this  word  to  exprefs  only  what  we  call 
the  white  bryony ,  making  tamus  the  name  of  the  black. 

In  the  Linnsean  fyftem  it  is  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  fyn- 
genejia  clafs  of  plants.  Its  charadters  are  thefe  :  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  are  bell-fhaped,  adhering  to  the  empalement,  cut 
into  five  fegments,  and  have  three  fhort  ftamina ;  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  fit  upon  the  germen  ;  and  the  petal  is  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  male  ;  the  germen,  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  flower,  afterwards  becomes  a  fmooth,  globular 
berry,  containing  oval  feeds  adhering  to  the  fkin.  There 
are  fix  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  grows  on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have 
been  formerly,  by  impoftors,  brought  into  a  human 
fhape,  and  fhewn  about  the  country  for  mandrakes,  to 
the.  common  people,  who  were  eafily  impofed  on  by 
their  credulity,  and  the  owners  got  good  livings  thereby. 
The  method  pradlifed  was,  to  find  a  young  thriving 
bryony  plant,  and  opening  the  earth  all  round  it,  fo  as 
not  to  difturb  the  lower  fibres,  they  faftened  a  mould,  fuch 
as  is  ufed  by  the  makers  of  plaifter  figures,  round  the 
root,  with  wirej  and  then  filling  up  the  earth  again 
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left  it  to  grow  to  the  fhape  of  the  mould,  which  it  wY 
00  in  a  fummer.  I  he  leaves  of  the  plant  are  alfo  often 
impofed  on  the  people  in  the  market  for  mandrake  leaves* 
although  there  is  no  reftmblanCc  in  figure,  or  agreement 
m  quality,  between  them.  6  &  me  C 

The  other  kind  muft  be  raifed  in  a  bark  ftove,  and  when 
hey  begin  tofpread,  them  branches  may  be  trailed  againft 
the  wall  .or  againft  an  efpalier ;  and  when  they  are  full 
of  huit,  they  make  a  pretty  variety  among  othe'r  exotiesi 
t  he  root  was  anciently  much  ufed  as  a  powerful  purga¬ 
tive,  elpecially  of  ferof.ties  ;  but  now  chiefly  retained  as 
an  uterine  detergent ;  in  which  quality  it  enters  the  coml 
poiition  of  an  officinal  water,  denominated,  from  if 
aquabryomce,  generally  preferred  againft  hyfteric  diforders! 
M  Bouldue  found  by  a  chemical  analyfls,  that  bryony 
confifts  only  of  faline  principles,  without  any  refin: 
wherein  it  differs  from  mccbcacan,  which  in  other  re 
fpeers,  it  much  refembles.  He  adds,  that  it  has  more 
virtue  taken  in  fubftance  than  in  any  other  manner  • 
wmch  is  common  to  this  with  moft  other  purgatives! 
from  two  ounces  of  bryony,  Neumann  obtained  by  water 
ten  grains  of  gummy  extract,  and  from  the  fame  quan- 
tity  he  obtained  by  fpirit  two  drams,  two  fcruples  and 
a  half  of  refmous  extract.  It  is  a  ftrong  purgative  and 
is  fuch  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  in  hydropic  cafes. 
It  appears,  however,  fays  Neumann,  not  to  be  entirely 

V  •  ,See,hls  ch/’nTical  hiftory  of  this  plant,  in  Dr. 
Lewis  s  edition  of  Neumann’s  Works,  p.  351. 

But  as  this  is  apt  to  be  too  rough  in  its  operation,  the  fe- 
veral  preparations  of  infufions,  decoctions,  and  extract* 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  fubftance. 

It  is,  when  frefh,  full  of  an  ufelefs  and  redundant  moif- 
tuie,  and  its  dole  in  mfufion,  in  white  wine,  which  is  the 
btft  menftruum,  is  a  dram  of  the  dried  root,  or  half  mi 

“  ab°Ut  ^Uivalent -  ^ngth, 

BR  YT! A  among  the  Ancient  Natur alifts,  denotes  the  muft  or 
°/ grapes,  which  remain  after  expreffing  the  juice 

BRYUM.  See  Wall  Mofs,  and  Tab.  XIV.  BoUny  n  '  vx. 

Brvum  lailuca  folio,  a  name  given  by  feme  to  the  oyfter- 
green.  bee  1  remulla.  ,  7 

B  f!ith.LINUSfT/,^/?  L"  ZA0l°fh  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  the  anacandaya  of  the  Ceylonele,  a  very  terrible  s*r 

pent,  common  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  very  „ftf- 
chievous  among  their  cattle  :  whence  its  Indian  name 
which  fignifies  as  much.  * 

BUBALUS,  the  buffalo,  a  fort  of  wild  bull,  a  fpecYs  of 
the  bos  or  ox,  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  pope  s  territories  kept  tame  for  the  fake^f 
t  e  milk  of  the  female,  of  which  the  famous-  cheefes, 
called  cafe  di  cava  Ik >,  are  made.  They  are  alfo  common!  y 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  and  have  for  this 
purpofe,  a  brafs  or  iron  ring  put  through  their  nofes 
and,  by  means  of  a  rope,  or  thong  of  leather,  Put 
through  this,  they  are  managed  at  pleafure  ;  thouYi  if 
ever  lo  well  tamed,  they  ufually  keep  fomething  offoeir 
native  fiercenefs.  They  were  originally  brought  from 
ndia  into  Lombardy  in  the  reign  of  king  Agilulf,  who 

reigned  from  591  to  616.  0  5  ° 

iS  1c°nflderabIy  I?.rger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  bull  ;  his  body  alfo  is  thicker,  and  his  horns  very 
_arge,  liraight  tor  a  great  length  from  their  bale,  then  bend- 
ing  inwards,  not  round,  but  compreffed,  with  one  fide 

T  t  T,  f  biaclt  col™r  i  'he'  toughnefs  of  his  ftin 

Of  which  buff  leather  is  made,  is  well  known. 

-Be) ides  this,  there  are  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies  •  as 
the -naked  bufflo  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  briftly  thin  haft 
wifti  tne  rump  and  thighs  quite  bare,  the  firft  marked 
with  two  dufleyftripes  pointing  downwards,  the  laft  with 
two  tranfverie  ftripes  ;  and  with  horns  compreffed  fide 
ways,  taper,  and  ftiarp  at  the  point.  The  American  buf- 
fuio,  or  me  bos  bison  of  Linnjeus,  has  horns  verv  clofely- 
united  at  the  bafe,  bending  inwards  and  downwards,  and 
uimng  outuxirds  at  their  points ;  they  are  two  feet 
round  at  the  bafe,  very  prominent,  ftiarp  at  the  point 
and  two  feet  long  ;  the  head  and  fhoulders  are  covered 

fond  tTS^airU  \  COl°Ur;  theb°dy  is  ^ked  be- 
n  ft  hCT^°!,  derS  h'Sh’  and  the  ^  finells  ftrong  of 
mu  k.  It  lodges  among  the  high  reeds  in  the  favanna s 
m  the  interior  parts  of  North  America  ;  it  is  very  fierce 
but  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  will  breed  with  the 
o  nun  on  kind.  Its  weight  is  from  1600  to  24001b.  See 
Tab.  .fuadrupeds,  fig .  12.  See  Bison. 
here  is  alio  the  dwarf  buffalo,  with  horns  clofe  at  their 
ale,  broad  and  flat  at  the  beginning,  receding  in  the 
middle,  almoft  meeting  at  the  points,  and  ftandinu-  erect, 
i  his  animal  is  larger  than  a  roe-buck,  but  lels°than  a 
ltag ;  it  is  compact  and  well  made,  with  fhinftw  hair  of 
a  tawny  brown  ;  fhort  legs,  thick  neck,  elevafed  fhoul- 

mrviVr  e  terminated  vvith  hairs..  Pennant. 
BUBBLES,  Bvllx,  m  Phffcs,  little  round  drops  or  ve- 

ficles  of  any  fluid  filled  with  air,  and  formed  either  on 
its  lurrace,  upon  tne  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in 

raining ; 
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riming  ;  or  in  its  fubftance,  upon  a  vigorous  intriline 

compreffible,  i.  e.  they  take  up 
more  or  Id's  room,  as  the  included  air  is  more  ox  lefs 
heated,  or  more  or  lefs  prelTed,  from  without  >  and  are 
round  becaufe  the  included  aura  ads  equably  from 
within  all  round.  Their  coat,  or  cover,  is  formed  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  fluid,  retained  either  by  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  air,  or  by  , the  briflc  attraction  between  thole 
minute  parts  and  the  air.  See  Colour. 

Thefe  little  bubbles ,  rifing  up  from  fluids,  or  hanging  on 
their  furface,  form  the  white  feum  at  top  ;  and  thele 
fame  bubbles  form  the  fleam,  or  vapour,  flying  up  from 
liquors  in  boiling,  &c.  the  manner  of  which  lee  under 

Boiling,  Vapour,  &c.  .  f  .  f 

Bubble,  in  Commerce ,  is  a  cant  name  gnen  o 

projedts,  for  the  raifing  of  money  on  imaginary  grounds  ; 
very  freouent  in  the  years  1720  and  1721. 

The  pretended  defign  of  thefe  undertakings  was,  to  raife 
a  flock,  for  the  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying 
on,  fome  promifmg  and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manu¬ 
facture,  machinery,  or  the  like.  In  order  to  which, 
propofals  were  given  out,  (hewing  the  advantages  of  the 
defrm,  and  inviting  perfons  into  it.  The  fum  neceflary 
to  carry  on  the  affair,  together  with  the  profits  expedted 
from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  ihares, 
or  fubferiotions,  to  be  purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to 
adventure*  therein. -The  real  defign,  in  fome,  was  to 
raife  a  fum  for  the  private  advantage  ot  the  projectors,  to 
be  laid  out  by  them  in  the  South-lea  flock,  m  hopes, 
by  the  rife  thereof,  to  be  able  to  refund  the  fubfcrioers 
money,  with  profit  to  themfelves.  In  others,  the  defign 
was  absolutely  to  defraud  the  adventtirers  of  their  fub- 
feription-money,  without  any  view  to  reftitution.  . 

There  was  a  third  kind  Somewhat  different .  the  projec¬ 
tors  of  thefe,  to  proceed  the  more  Securely,  propofed  to 
have  books  opened,  and  Subscriptions  taken  at  fome  time 
10  come  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  took  money,  by  way  of 
■premium-,  to  intitle  perfons  to  be  admitted  fubfcnbers,  as 
foon  as  the  affair  fliould  be  ripe  for  dividing  into  fharcs. 
Several  thoufand  fhares  were  thus  very  frequently  be- 
fpoke  in  one  day;  and  premiums ,  from  one  (hilling,  to  fome 
pounds,  paid  thereupon,  to  the  profits  of  the  projeftors. 

The  number  of  bubbles,  and  their  qualities  are  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  fome  of  them,  too,  authorized  by  patent.  , 
and,  in  others,  the  projectors  and  their  proprietors 
formed  into  corporations  :  fome  tor  hfheries,  fome  or 
infurances,  fome  for  the  digging  of  mines,  &c. 

BUBBLING  waters.  See  Water. 

RTTRO  in  Z oology .  See  Owl. 

Bubo,  in  / inatomy ,  is  Sometimes  ufed  to  denote  that  part 

otlwrwife  called  inguen,  or  groin. 

Bubo  in  Medicine  and  Surge,  y,_  denotes  a  tumour,  fome- 
times  inflammatory,  and  Sometimes  fclurrhous,  gathering 
chiefly  in  the  glands  of  the  inguen,  or  groin. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  inguen ;  the  ufual 

place  of  Such  tumours. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  buboes,  the  one  called  benign,  or 
mild  the  other  malignant.- Mild  buboes  are  thofe  which 
are  oreceded  or  attended  with  no  mamfeft  difeafe  in  t  e 
body  ;  and  they  are  eafily  cured  by  gentle  mercurials,  ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  and  an  occaftonal  purge  ;  or  by  encou- 
ragbg  Suppuration,  and  proceeding  as  in  a  common  ab- 
fcefsLMalignant  buboes  are  divided .  into  pejhlential znd 
venereal :  the  former  arife  in  peftilential  feveis,  &c.  V 
latter  are  the  produdt  of  impure  embraces  ;  and  frequen  - 
ly  the  forerunner  of  the  pox.-When  a  bubo  is  cncom- 
paffed  with  a  circle  of  feveral  colouis,  it  is  a  ign  1  1 
neftilential  ;  and  it  is  generally  mortal.  . 

By  buboes  in  peftilential  cafes,  the  writers  in  pnyfic  not 
only  exprefs  fuch  tumors  as  ar.fe  under  the  arms  under 
the  ea^,  and  in  the  groin;  but  comprehend  under  this 
term  thofe  alfo  which  are  Situated  in  the  neck,  breaft 
orms  legs,  and  other  flefhy  parts  of  the  body,  which 
S  and  inflame  in  peJIUenttal  fevers,  and  feem  the  con¬ 
fluences  of  the  endeavours  ofmature  to  throw  out  the 
Sous  matter  which  lay  concealed  in  the  body. 

phXandX  their  bring  accompanied  by  the  frmp- 
plague,  a  uifpnfe  Thefe  tumors  appear  fome- 

r=?SrXfX«et.  in  the  courfc  of  the  dif- 
c”e  n  fome  they  appear  before  the  patient  knows  he 
hi  the Infeftion,  and  in  others  two  or  three  days  elapfe 
before  their  appearance  :  they  are  very  fddom  known  to 
mmear  later  than  on  the  fourth  day,  and  are  fometimes 
S  with  carbuncles  j  but  though  the  buboes  frequently 
ippear  without  thefe,  yet  the  carbuncles  never  appear 

£  who  (lave  thefe  tumors  come  on  without  any  very 
bad  frmptoms,  and  have  them  maturate  fpeedily,  are  m 
general  he  (boned  freed  from  the  diftemper,  mfomuch, 
fha,  the  heft  method  of  giving  relief  ,n  this  terrible  d.f- 
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cafe,  confifts  in  the  carefully  promoting  and  keeping  up 
the  buboes  and  tumors.  All  dilcutient  or  difperfing  me¬ 
dicines  are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  the  phyfician  s 
bufinefs  is  to  affift  nature  in  the  throwing  out,  and  molt 
fpeedily  bringing  thefe  tumors  to  Suppuration. 

The  patient  is  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  on  tne  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thefe,  and  with  the  help  of  internal  medi¬ 
cines  proper  to  haften  the  Suppuration  ot  tumors,  the 
parts  affected  are  to  be  rubbed  pretty  ftrongly  with  the 
hands  or  cloths,  and  external,  maturating,  and  emolli- 


in.iiuu  - - ;  — -  -  o  • 

ent  cataplafms,  to  be  applied  ;  ot  this  kind  is  that  ot 
yeaft,  fait,  and  muftard-feed,  all  mixed  together,  or  of 
yeaft  alone  :  by  means  of  thefe  the  tenfe  parts  are  re¬ 
laxed  and  Simulated,  and  the  fuppuration  greatly  pro-  , 
moted  ;  as  alfo  by  the  cataplafms  of  roafted  onions,  with 
Venice  treacle  and  butter;  or  of  crumb  of  bread,  with 
milk  and  faffron.  Platters  are  alfo  very  ufeful  on  fome 
occafions,  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  frequent  renewal  of  the 
cataplafms  expofes  the  patient  too  much  to  the  external 
air,  and  thefe  are  not  attended  with  that  inconvenience. 

The  mod  famed  platters  on  thefe  occafions  are  that  of 
Barbet,  made  of  the  diachylon ,  with  the  gum  and  muci¬ 
lage  platter,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  muftard  feed  in  pow¬ 
der,  three  ounces  ;  bafilicon,  four  ounces,  all  mixed  and 
made  into  a  platter ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Hodges,  made  of 
three  ounces  of  oxycroceum,  an  ounce  of  galbanum,  the 
fame  quantity  of  gum  car  anna ,  and  two  ounces  of  blactc 
pitch,  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  a  platter. 

This  may  be  ufed  like  the  former ;  nor  is  that  plafter  to 
be  efteemed  a  trifle,  which  is  made  of  honey,  flour,  and 
the  yolks  of  eggs. 

In  fome  cafes  of  this  terrible  diftemper,  the  tumor  comes 
to  fuppuration  in  a  few  days  ;  in  others  it  is  fome  weeks 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  it,  by  all  that  can  be  done. 
When  thoroughly  fuppurated,  it  is  to  be  opened  with  the 
fcaipel,  if  it  does  not  break  of  itfelf ;  and  after  thus 
opening,  when  the  matter  has  been  difeharged,  it  mult 
be  well  cleanfed.  The  beft  digeftive  in  tnis  cafe  is  the 
common  ointment  ufed  on  that  occafion,  mixed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  and  baltam  of  fulphui 
made  with  oil  of  turpentine.  At  each  drefling  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  gently  iqueezed  out  of  the  abfceis,  and  the 
ointment  applied  without  tents,  unleis  the  opening  prove 
very  narrow  ;  then  applying  over  all  a  plafter  of  the  com¬ 
mon  diachylon,  or  ot  honey  and  flour,  the  whole  may 
be  bound  on,  and  this  drefling  continued  till  it  is  a  pro¬ 
per  time  to  heal  with  fome  vulnerary  baltam. 

There  has  been  much  difpute  between  the  phyficians  of 
different  ages  about  the  proper  time  for  opening  buboes 
of  this  kind  ;  fome  have  been  for  making  an  immediate 
incifion,  and  others  even  for  extirpating  the  whole  fwell  j 
ing,  as  foon  as  it  appeared,  by  means  of  the  knife  ;  but  the 
firft  of  thefe  methods  has  been  found  to  be  frequently 
attended  with  the  ill  confequences  of  ill  conditioned  fit- 
tulae,  ftiffnefs,  and  lofs  of  motion  in  the  limb,  'and  fome¬ 
times  even  with  mortifications  and  gangrene  ;  and  the 
other  too  harth  and  dangerous  in  many  parts  of  the  body  : 
and  the  prefent  pradtice  univerfally  difallows  both  me¬ 
thods,  being  always  for  bringing  the  fweliing  to  fuppu- 
rate.  Heilter’s  Surg.  p.  200. 

The  poifon  of  the  matter  of  thefe  fores  has  oeen  nicely 
and  boldly  enquired  into,  as  to  its  nature  and  properties, 
by  Dr.  Alpranus  of  Prague,  in  the  time  of  the  plague 
there  in  1680.  This  gentleman  having  launced  a  pejh- 
lential  boil,  collefted  the  matter  from  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  retort,  luting  the  junctures  with  the  receiver  very 
clofely  and  exadtly,  and  applying  by  proper  gradation 
the  feveral  degrees  of  fire  ;  at  nrft  there  came  ovei  a  wa¬ 
ter,  then  a  more  fat  and  vifeid  liquor,  of  an  oily  nature  ; 
and  laftly,  there  appeared  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  a  fait. 
The  fire  being  taken  away,  and  the  veffels  cooled,  the 
dodder  prepared  himfelf  for  the  opening  of  them  _  by 
flopping  his  ears  with  cotton,  his  noftrils  with  peffaries, 
and  his  mouth  with  pieces  ot  fpunge,  all  fsaked  in  vi¬ 
negar  and  Venice  treacle.  The  moment  the  veffels  were 
opened,  however,  there  proceeded  out  of  them  a  flench 
more  horrible  than  can  be  conceived,  which  ftiuck  the 
dodlor  with  an  univerfal  trembling,  in  fpite  of  his  de¬ 
fence.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  break  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  feparating  the  feetid  fait  from  it,  he  ven-* 
tured  himfelf  to  tafte  it,  and  defired  Mr.  Rethel,  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  the  matter  was  obtained,  to  do  the  fame  . 
it  was  found  to  have  a  moll  dreadfully  piercing  acrid 
tafte,  which  the  dodtor  compares  to  that  of  aqua  regia.  _ 
Hence  he  infers,  that  the  moft  terrible  fymptoms  of  this 
fatal  difeafe  are  to  be  accounted  for :  the  ftomach, 
wounded  by  fo  acrid  a  juice  as  this  mingled  among  the 
blood,  naufeates  food,  and  is  afflidted  with  continual  vo¬ 
mitings  ;  the  guts,  infefted  by  the  fame  unwelcome 
o-ueft,  are  thrown  into  violent  perturbations,  whence 
arife  thofe  diarrhoeas  which  often  accompany  the  patient 
to  his  death  ;  and  from  the  horribly  acrid  quality  of  this 
juice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  piercing  pains  are  found 
J  ’  7  H  - 
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in  the  buboes ,  and  fuch  burnings  in  the  carbuncles  that 
attend  this  difeafe. 

Hence,  alfo,  as  he  obferves,  it  is,  that  fudorifics  are  the 
beft  remedies,  fince  they  allay  the  acrimony,  and  tend 
to  expel  the  venomous  juices  through  the  pores.  In  this 
ficknefs  at  Prague  this  gentleman  obferved,  that  almoit 
all  who  fweat  plentifully  recovered,  whereas  thofe  who 
did  not  fweat,  were  moftly  taken  off’.  Hook’s  Philofoph. 
Coiled!.  N°  ii.  p.  18. 

Buboes,  venereal \  are  tumors  arifmg  principally  in  the 
groin,  after  contracting  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  they 
are  fometimes  attended  with  the  other  fymptoms  of  that 
diforder,  fometimes  they  are  themfelves  the  only  fymp¬ 
toms  of  it.  Thefe  arife  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes 
Later,  after  contradtirlg  the  infedtion.  The  tumor  firft 
appears  with  hardnefs,  rednefs,  and  pain  either  in  one 
or  both  the  groins,  and  fometimes  in  the  arm-pits.  Great 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  diftinguifh,  in  thofe  cafes,  whether 
the  bubo  be  of  a  benign  kind,  or  be  really  from  a  vene¬ 
real  infedtion  ;  for  milfakes  of  this  matter  are  on  both 
Tides  very  dangerous.  If  a  benign  bubo  be  miftaken  for  a 
venereal  one  the  patient  is  ulually  treated  in  too  harfh 
a  method,  and  has  more  trouble  and  pain  than  are  ne- 
celiary  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  venereal  bubo  be 
miftaken  for  a  benign  one,  he  is  ufually  treated  fo  im¬ 
properly  as  to  be  brought  into  a  confirmed  lues. 

I  he  buboes  are  known  to  be  venereal,  when  they  are  the 
confequences  of  impure  embraces,  or  are  ^accompanied 
with,  or  preceded,  by  gonorrhoeas,  chancres,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  When  from  thefe  at¬ 
tendant  fymptoms,  and  from  the  patient’s  confeftion,  the 
bubo  is  found  to  be  venereal,  a  cure  is  immediately  to  be 
fet  about ;  for  though  there  is  no  great  difficulty  or  dan¬ 
ger  in  thefe  cafes  when  taken  in  time,  yet  there  are  few 
m  which  delays  are  of  worfe  confequence  ;  for,  from 
thefe,  from  an  irregular  courfe  of  life,  or  from  an  im¬ 
proper  method  of  treatment,  the  cure  often  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  and  the  patient  too  frequently  gets  into 
a  confirmed  lues. 

It  is  much  difputed  whether  the  cure  of  thefe  tumors  by 
difcuffion  be  fafe  ;  many  are  of  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  allowed  in  thefe  any  more  than  in  peltilential  bu¬ 
boes,  fince  in  both  cafes,  by  that  means,  the  poifon  is 
driven  back  into  the  blood.  But  the  cafe  is  not  parallel, 
and  the  truth  is,  that  in  thefe  tumors  the  cure  by  fup- 
puration  is  flow,  tedious,  and  attended  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  and  that  much  better  effedts  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  with  the  greateft  fafety,  by  purging  and 
mercurial  medicines,  with  the  decodtions  of  the  woods, 
and  other  purifiers  and  fweeteners  of  the  blood. 

The  beft  method,  whether  the  bubo  be  attended  with  a 
gonorrhoea  or  not,  is  to  purge  frequently,  and  give  pro¬ 
per  dofes  of  calomel  ;  for  buboes  can  never  be  fafely  curec 
till  the  body  is  perfedtly  freed  from  the  venereal  venom  ; 
and,  by  this  means,  if  there  be  a  gonorrhoea  in  the  cafe 
alfo,  that  is  cured  at  the  fame  time.  When  there  is  a 
great  inflammation,  and  the  patient  is  of  a  robuft  ple¬ 
thoric  habit,  it  is  always  neceflary  to  bleed ;  while  this 
method  is  followed,  difeutient  plafters  fhould  be  appliec 
externally  to  the  tumor,  as  the  mercurial  plafter  or  the 
hke,  and  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  to  a  regular  courfe 
of  life,  and  a  proper  diet.  By  this  method,  venerea 
‘ buboes,  which  are  not  become  inveterate,  may  be  cured 
with  great  eafe  and  fafety. 

But  if  the  lurgeon  be  called  in  too  late  ;  if  the  bubo  will 
not  give  way  to  thefe  methods  ;  or  if,  for  any  other  rea- 
fon,  he  determines  to  bring  it  to  fuppuration,  the  matu¬ 
ration  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  promoted  as  fall  as  poffible  ; 
and  one  great  method  to  bring  on  fuppuration  with 
fpeed,  is  to  order  the  part  to  be  rubbed  ftrongly,  and  for 
a  ccnfiderable  time,  either  with  the  fingers  wetted  with 
a  little  oil,  or  with  linen  rags,  till  it  look  very  red  and 
inflamed  ;  and  this  is  to  be  often  repeated,  applying  after 
each  time  a  plafter  of  diachylon,  with  the  gums,  or  fome 
ether  of  the  maturating  kind.  While  the  patient  is  able 
to  go  aboad,  violent  exercifes  of  all  forts,  as  dancing 
and  the  like,  are  extremely  proper,  and  do  fervice  in 
battening  a  fuppuration.  When  the  pain  will  not  fuffer 
n.m  to  walk  any  longer,  then  it  is  proper  to  keep  to  the 
ule  of  cataplafms,  inftead  of  the  plafter ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
deed  ever  much  more  lerviceable  to  promote  fuppuration 
than  plafters,  and  the  beft  on  this  occafion  are  thofe 
made  of  onions,  roafted  under  the  afhes,  or  of  flour,  ho¬ 
ney,  and  yeaft,  or  that  of  crumbs  of  bread  boiled  in 
milk,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  faffron ;  thefe  are  to 
be  applied  warm  to  the  parts,  and  frequently  renewed ; 
and  it  is  always  beft  to  rub  the  parts,  till  they  look  very 
red,  before  the  application  of  them.  During  the  ufe  of 
thefe  external  remedies,  the  patient  fhould  be  continually 
taking  decodtions  of  the  woods,  and  fmall  dofes  of  calo¬ 
mel  ;  for  thefe  greatly  attenuate  the  blood,  drive  it  to¬ 
ward  the  fkin,  and  corredt  the  venereal  venom.  When 
thefe  methods  have  brought  the  fwelling  to  a  perfect 
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fuppuration,  the  fcalpel  is  to  be  taken  in  hand,  to  malce 
the  opening.  Great  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  making  the 
incifion,  not  to  hurt  the  larger  blood -veflejs,  which  might 
occafion  very  dangerous  haemorrhages.  -  To  avoid  thele 
mifchiefs,  the  protuberant  part  of  the  bubo  is  to  be  prefled 
outward  by  the  fingers,  before  the  fcalpel  is  introduced 
to  make  the  incifion.  Great  caution  is  alfo  neceflary  as 
to  the  time  of  opening  thefe  tumors;  for  the  doing  this 
eit.ier  too  foon,  or  too  late,  are  of  very  bad  confequence  ; 
the  hr  ft  brings  on  violent  pains  and  inflammations,  and 
.  er  had  fymptoms,  and,  by  the  latter,  the  venom  has 
time  given  it  to  mix  ltfelf  with  the  blood,  and  bring  on 
a  confirmed  lues.  ° 

If  the  patient  dreads  the  knife,  the  bubo  may  be  opened 
with  a  cauftic  ;  and  by  whatever  means  it  is  done,  it  muft 
be  afterwards  well  cleanfed.  The  proper  dreffing  on  this 
occafion  is  the  common  digeftive  ointment,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  and  a  little  red  precipitate 
mixed  in  it ;  over  this  is  to  be  applied  a  plafter  of  dia¬ 
chylon,  with  the  gums,  or  the  like  ;  by  which  means  the 
bps  of  the  bubo  will  be  fufficiently  foftened  :  and  when 
Efficiently  deterged  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  healed  by 
fome  vulnerary  balfam  applied  on  lint,  'it  fometimes 
appens,  that  the  ulcerated  bubo  becomes  fo  ftubborn, 
that  it  will  neither  incarn  nor  cicatrize  by  the  help  of 
any  medicines,  but  always  difeharges  a  copious  quantity 
of  matter.  If,  in  this  cafe,  burnt  alum  and  red  preci¬ 
pitate  prove  of  no  fervice,  the  actual  cautery  ought  to 
be  applied,  and  the  lymphatics  will  by  this  means'  have 
their  communications  for  ever  cut  off.  Heifter’s  Surgery 
p.  207.  • 

LLBON,  in  Botany ,  Macedonian  PARSLEY  ;  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants.  The  characters  are 
thefe.  It  hath  an  umbelliferous  flower,  ?md  the  fmr.Il 
umbels  have  twenty  rays  ;  the  efnpalement  of  the  flower 
is  permanent ;  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  fpear-fhaoed 
petals,  which  turn  inward,  and  hath  five  ftamina  ;  'the 
oval  germen  is  fituated  below  the  flower,  which  after- 
waid  becomes  an  oval,  channelled,  hairy  fruit,  dividing 
in  two  parts,  eacn  having  an  oval  feed,  plain  on  one  fide 
but  convex  on  the  other.  There  are  four  fpecies."  This 
plant  in  warm  countries  is  biennial  ;  but  in  England  it 
leldom  flowers  until  the  third  or  fourth  year:  when  the 
plant  flowers  it  always  dies.  "I  hey  make  a  pretty  variety 
in  the  green -houfe.  1  1 

The  feeds  of  one  fpecies  of  this  plant  are  ingredients  in 
the  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

The  galbanum  of  the  fhops  is  fuppofed  to  be  procured 
from  two  other  fpecies  indifferently ;  and  upon  breaking 
tneir  leaves,  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  wound  hath 
a  itrong  odour  of  the  galbanum ,  which  is  a  confirmation 
of  it. 

BUBONIUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  After  Atticus ,  or  golden  Star-ww/. 

BUBONIUS  lapis,  a  figured  ftone,  in  fhape  refembling  an 
owls  head,  of  A  flinty  fubitance,  black  within,  and  ci- 
neritious  without.  It  was  thus  denominated  by  Dr.  Plott 
having  not  been  before  named  by  naturalifts.  Hilt.  Ox¬ 
ford.  chap.  v.  §  45. 

BUBONOCELE,  a  tumor  in  the  groin  ;  occafioned  by  the 
deicent  either  of  the  epiploon ,  or  the  inteftines,  through 
the  perforation  of  the  mufculus  obliquus  defeendens. 

The  Vvoid  comes  from  the  Greek  fcCav,  inguen ,  and  y.yrr. 
tumor. 

.The  bubonocele  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  alfo 
called  tamex,  and  hernia  inguina/is. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  rupture  ;  though  furgeons  call  it  an 
incomplete  one  ;  and  is  common  to  women,  as  well  as 
men. 

Some  make  two  kinds  of  bubonoceles ;  the  one  owing  to  a 
defeent  of  fome  01  the  vijeera ,  as  the  omentum,  or  inteftines 
flopping m  the  groin,  and  not  falling  fo  far  as  to  the  /o  c- 
tum ;  the  other  a  collection  orftagnationof  excrementitious 
humours  in  the  inguinal  glands;  which  latter  is  more 
properly  called  bubo ,  and  differs  little,  except  in  feat,  from 
the  bronchocele. 

BUBULCA,  in  Zoology ,  a  fmall  frefh-water  fifli,  called  by 
fome  bouyiera  and  petenfe  ;  it  is  fmall,  flat,  and  very  fhort 
approaching  to  a  round  rather  than  a  long  fhape,  and  of 
a  fine  filvery  whitenels,  feldom  above  two  inches  in 
length. 

u 

BUCA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
cail  the  buccinum . 

BUCAO,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Iflands'to  a  fpecies  of  jcreech  owl, 
which  is  of  the  free  of  a  peacock.  It  is  very  common  in 
thofe  iflands,  but  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  bird,  but  makes  a  hideous  noife  in  the  night. 
BUCARDITES,  or  Bucardia,  in  Natural  a  name 

given  by  many  authors  to  a  ftone,  in  fome  degree  refem- 
bling  the  figure  of  an  ox’s  heart.  See  Tab',  of  Fo  IB  Is 
C/a/s  9.  J  M  ’ 

It  is  ufually  of  the  fubftance  of  the  coarfer  ftones,  and  is 

:  no 
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no  other  than  a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  fuch  ftone  re¬ 
ceived  while  moift  into  the  cavity  of  a  large  cockle,  and 
thence  affirming  the  figure  of  the  infide  of  that  {hell,  the 
deprelfion  of  the  head  of  the  cockle,  where  the  car  do  or 
hinge  of  this  fheil  is,  makes  a  long  and  large  dent  in  the 
formed  mafs,  which  gives  -it  a  heart-like  fhape.  Piott 
mentions  a  bucarditcs ,  which  he  found  at  Stretfford  in 
StafFordlhire,  which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  though 
broken  half  away,  curioufly  reticulated,  with  a  white 
fpar-coloured  Hone.  Mat.  Hift.  Oxf.  chap.  v.  §  145. 

BUCARDIUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given  by  au¬ 
thors  to  a  kind  of  heart-shell,  reiembling  an  ox’s 
heart  in  lh ape  ;  it  is  of  the  genus  of  the  cordiformcs ,  or 
heart-fhells,  and  differs  from  the  other  kinds,  in  being  of 
a  more  globular  figure. 

The  cabinets  of  the  curious  afford  us  feven  fpecies  of  this 
{hell:  1.  A  yellow-furrowed  one.  2.  A  grey  fpinofe 
one.  3.  A  white-furrowed  one.  4.  A  thicker  narrow 
one.  5.  The  thick  one,  with  a  car  do  feparated  from  the 
apex.  6.  The  thick  kind,  with  the  car  do  at  tire  apex-,  and, 

-  7.  The  baftard  Noah’s  ark-lhell. 

BUCCA  FERREA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Micheli  to 
a  genus  of  plants,  called  fince  by  Linnaeus  ruppia. 

BUCCfiE  mujculus ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  tnufclc  more  uiually  called  the  buccinator ,  and  conlra- 
hctis  labisrum . 

BUCCALES  glandule  are  fmall  glands  difperfed  over  the 
inner  fide  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  feparate  a  fpittle, 
ufeful  in  maftication  and  diveftion. 

St  eno,  and  fome  other  writers,  confound  the  buccal  with 
the  maxillary  glands  ;  from  which  they  are  really  diftindt. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  304.  p.  6. 

BUCCANEERS,  or  Bucaneers,  a  term  frequent  in  the 
Well  Indies,  properly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  favages,  who 
prepare  their  meat  on  a  grate,  or  hurdle,  made  of  Rrafil- 
wood)  placed  in  the  fmoke,  at  a  good  height  from  the 
fire,  and  called  buccan. 

Whence,  alfo,  the  little  lodges,  raifed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  food,  are  called  buccans  ;  and  the  action  of 
dreffing  it  buccaning. 

Meat  bnccancd ,  is  laid  to  have  an  excellent  tafte,  the  ver- 
mil  colour  of  a  rofe,  and  a  charming  fmell ;  all  which  it 
retains  many  months.  Oexmelia,  from  whom  we  have 
this,  adds,  that  the  neighbouring  people  fend  their  fick 
hither;  that,  by  eating  their  buccaned  meat,  they  may  be 
recovered. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  who  ufed  to  cut  their  prifoners  ef  war 
in  pieces,  and  lay  them  on  hurdles  with  fire  underneath, 
which  they  call  buccaning ,  i.  e.  roafting  and  Invoking  to¬ 
gether  :  hence  our  buccaneers  took  both  their  name,  and 
their  cuftom;  with  this  difference,  that  what  the  former 
did  to  men,  thefe  did  to  animals  caught  in  hunting. 

The  Spaniards,  Savary  tells  us,  call  the  buccaneers  in  their 
territories  matador  es,  that  is,  killers-,  and  montcras ,  that  is, 
hunters :  the  Englilh  call  theirs,  cow-killers. 

The  buccaneers  are  of  two  diftinct  profellions  :  the  one 
only  hunt  bulis  for  their  Ikins  ;  the  other  beafts,  for  their 
flelh. 

The  art  of  buccaning ,  Oexmelia  deferibes  thus  :  the  beaft 
being  flaid,  and  the  bones  ftripped  out,  the  flefh  is  cut 
into  pieces  of  the  length  of  the  arm,  and  falted,  and  the 
next  day  laid  on  the  buccan ;  which  confifts  of  twenty  or 
thirty  bars  laid  acrofs,  half  a  foot  from  each  other  :  un¬ 
der  this  they  raife  a  thick  fmoke,  adding  the  flan  and 
bones  of  the  beaft,  to  heighten  it. 

This  is  found  vaftly  better  than  any  fimple  fewel :  be- 
caufe  the  volatile  falts  of  thofe  parts  are  by  this  means 
communicated  to  the  flelh,  and  give  it  fuch  a  relilh,  as 
that,  after  a  little  of  this  buccaning ,  the  niceft  palate  will 
eat  it  without  further  preparation. 

Buccaneers  are  ufually  confounded  with  freebooters,  from 
whom,  in  ftriclnefs,  they  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Plifpaniola,  and  the  other  Caribbee 
iflands,  after  their  conqueft  by  the  Europeans,  confifted 
of  four  ranks  or  order  of  perfons,  viz.  buccaneers ,  or 
bull-hunters,  who  fcoured  the  woods  ;  freebooters ,  who 
Icoured  the  feas  as  pirates ;  hufbandmen ,  who  tilled  the 
lands  ;  and  (laves.  Of  thefe,  the  two  firft  diftinguilhed 
themlelves  moft  by  their  military  difpofition,  and  the  ra¬ 
vages  they  made,  efpecially  among  the  Spaniards. 

The  name  is  particularly  given  to  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  whofe  foie  employment  is 
to  hunt  bulls  or  wild  boars  ;  in  order  to  fell  the  hides  of 
the  former,  and  the  flelh  ot  the  latter. 

Sometimes  the  word  buccaneer  fignifies  alfo  thofe  famous 
adventurers  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  make  war  againft  the  Spaniards  in  America  : 
and,  under  that  name,  their  hiftory  has  been  publilhcd  in 
the  year  1686,  by  Alexander  Oliver  Oexemelia. 

The  buccaneers  fell  their  meat  by  the  bundle  or  pack, 
weighing  commonly  fixty  pounds,  at  the  rate  ot  fix  pieces 
of  eight  per  {>ack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it 
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up  in,  but  their  weight  is  dedudlcd;  fo  that' there  mull 
be  in  each  pack  fixty  pounds  of  neat  flefh.  Thefe  buL- 
caner  s  have  alfo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  bores,  which 
they  melt  and  gather  in  large  pots,  which  they  call  po¬ 
uches.  'This  lard,  which  is  called  mantegua ,  is  alfo  fold 
for  about  eight  pieces  of  eight  per  pot. 

There  is  a  great  confumption  and  trade  of  each  of  thefe 
articles  in  the  French  fettlements  of  the  iflands  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  thofe  of  Tortuga;  befide  which  they 
fend  great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even 
into  the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfo  a 
great  deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the 
{hips  that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the 
privateers  of  Tortuga  fit  out,  for  cruifing  againft  the 
Spaniards. 

BUCCEA,  or  Buccella,  in  Medicine ,  a  term  ufed  by 
fome  to  exprefs  a  fragment  of  any  thing,  and  others 
make  it  the  name  of  what  we  ufually  call  a  polypus  of 
the  nofe. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldiery  under  th^  Greek 
emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribute  the  ammu¬ 
nition-bread. 

The  word  is  formed  from  buccellus ,  a  kind  of  loaf,  or  cake 
of  a  circular  figure. 

The  bucccllarii  were  alfo  called,  in  refpecl  of  their  coun¬ 
try  Gallograci ,  or  Hclcnogalatce ,  q.  d.  Greeks  of  Galatia ; 
fometimes  Maryandini. 

Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  office  and  quality  of 
the  bucccllarii :  fome  give  the  denomination  to  parafites  in 
the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men,  maintained  at  their 
table  and  expence.  In  reality,  among  the  Vifigoths, 
bucccllarius  was  a  general  name  for  all  clients  or  vaffals, 
who  lived  at  the  expence  of  their  lords.  Spelman  rather 
fuppofes  them  to  anfwer  to  what  among  us  are  called  te¬ 
nants  by  military  / ervicc . — Others  reprelent  the  buccellarii 
as  ftationary  foldiers  in  the  provinces,  who,  when  the 
emperor  commanded,  marched  before'  and  behind  him 
as  his  body  guard.  —  According  to  others,  they  were  men 
whom  the  emperors  employed  in  putting  perfons  to  death 
fecretly. 

BUCCELLATIO,  in  Surgery ,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  chirur- 
gical  writers  for  the  flopping  the  bleeding  of  an  artery  or 
vein,  by  applying  lint  to  it. 

BUCCELLATION,  in  Ancient  Phyfic ,  the  name  of  a  me¬ 
dicine,  in  which  fcammony  was  the  principal  ingredient. 

BUCCELLATUM,  in  Ancient  Military  Writers,  denotes 
camp-HREAT)  or  bisket  baked  hard  and  dry,  both  for 
lightnefs  and  keeping. 

The  word  is  formed  from  buccca ,  or  buccella,  a  morfcl ,  or 
mouthful  of  meat. 

Soldiers  always  carry  with  them  enough  for  a  fortnight, 
and  fometimes  much  longer,  during  the  time  that  mili¬ 
tary  difeipline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  military,  or  rather  mufical  inftru- 
ment,  ufed  in  war  ;  efpecially  for  proclaiming  the  watches 
of  the  night,  and  giving  notice  to  the  foldiery  when  they 
v/ere  to  mount,  and  when  to  quit  the  guard. 

The  word  comes  from  bucca ,  mouth,  and  cano,  I fng;  be- 
caufe  played  on  by  the  mouth :  others  fuppofe  it  form- 

■  ed  from  Snuxvn,  or  Syaavr,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ;  form¬ 
ed  from  bullock,  and  cano,  I  Jing ;  becaufe  anciently 
made  of  bullocks  horns  :  others  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a 
trumpet.  Varro  will  have  it  to  have  been  originally 
formed  by  onomatopoeia ,  from  bou  bou,  alluding  to  the 
found  it  gives.  Others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it 
from  buccinum,  the  name  of  a  fhell-iifn. 

The  buccini  is  ufually  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  tuba,  or 
trumpet ;  from  which,  however,  in  propriety,  it  appears 
to  have  differed,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  figure,  v/hich  in 
the  tuba  was  ftrait,  and  in  the  buccina  recurve  or  crooked, 
but  in  found  ;  that  of  the  buccina  being  fharper  and 
audible  to  a  greater  diftance  than  the  trumpet-found. 

The  buccina  approached  neareft  to  the  cornu,  or  horn  :  ori¬ 
ginally  the  two  feem  to  have,  been  the  fame ;  though  in 
after  times  a  difference  arofe  ;  the  name  buccinum  being 
reftrained  to  the  Idler  forts,  and  the  cornu  to  the  larger. 
—  Some  alfo  take  the  buccina  to  have  been  lefs  crooked 
.than  the  cornu,  which  made  a  full  femicircle. 

V arro  allures,  that  the  buccina:  were  alfo  called  cornua , 
horns  ;  becaufe  originally  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle  as 
is  ft  ill  done  among  fome  people.  Servius  intimates, 
that  they  were  at  firft  made  of  goats  or  rams  horns  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  Scripture,  the  like  inftruments  ufed  both 
in  war,  and  in  the  temple,  are  called  rams-horns ,  keren- 
jobai,  and  fopheroth  haijobelim ,  or  buccina  of  rams. 

This  inftrument  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  to  proclaim 
their  feaft-days,  new  moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic  years,  and 
the  like.  At  Lacedemon,  notice  was  given  by  the  buc¬ 
cina  when  it  was  fupper-time  ;  and  the  like  was  done  at 
Rome,  when  the  grandees  had  a  buccina  blown  both  be¬ 
fore  they  fat  down  to  table,  and  after. 

The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccinus ,  or  bucitius , 
and  the  mufician  who  played  on  it,  buccinator. 
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Buccina  alfo  denotes  the  fpac'e  or  extent  to  which  the 
found  of  the  buccina  may  be  heard. 

Buccina  aur  is,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ;  denotes  the  tympa¬ 
num  or  drum  of  the  ear. 

BUCCINATOR,  he  that  founds  or  winds  the  buccina. 

Among  the  Romans  there  was  a  public  ilave,  denomi¬ 
nated  buccinator  nominum ,  whofe  office  was  to  attend  the 
public  crier. 

BUCCINATOR,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufcle  on  each  fide  the 
face,  common  to  the  lips  and  cheeks  ;  making  the  inner 
jubilance  of  the  latter.  — Its  fibres  run  from  the  proceJJ'us 
corona  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
adhere  to  the  upper  part  of  the  gums  of  both  jaws  : 
through  its  middle  pafs  the  upper  dudlus  falivalls.  By 
this  is  contracted  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  meat 
thruft  forward  to  the  teeth  in  maftication. 

It  has  its  name  from  buccina ,  trumpet ;  becaufe,  when 
iwelled,  it  enlarges  the  cheeks,  as  in  blowing  a  trumpet. 

— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Afyol.J  fig.  I.  n.  io. 

BUCCINUM,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  lark-spur.  Ger.  Emac.  lnd.  2. 

Buccinum  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  TRUMPET-fi>e/l.  It  is  a 
diftinCt  genus  of  the  univalve  and  ipiral  tefiacea ,  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem. 

BUCCO,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Riolanus,  and  fome 
others,  to  the  mufcle  more  ufually  called  bucclnata ,  and 
contrahens  labiorum. 

Bucco,  in  Ornithology ,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of 
pica. 

BUCCULA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  flelhy  part  under  the  chin. 

Some  extend  the  name  farther  to  the  whole  lower  part  of 
the  face,  comprehending  the  under  part  of  the  lower 
lip,  with  the  chin  and  the  flelhy  part  under  it. 

Buccula,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  fhe  umbo  oi  a  fhield,  or 
the  part  prominent  in  the  middle  thereof. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  ufually  made  in  the  form  of  a 
mouth  or  face,  either  of  a  man  or  fome  animal.  1  he 

'  like  figures  were  fometimes  alfo  found  on  other  parts  of 
armour,  efpecially  on  the  lor  lea  and  thoraces. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  a  large  ftate-veffel,  ufed  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  ceremony  of  efpoufing  the  lea,  per¬ 
formed  each  Afcenfion-day  with  much  pomp. 

The  word  comes  from  ^uKcvTavp^  ;  compofed  of  /3e,  a 
particle  of  augmentation,  ufed  to  denote  an  enormous 
greatnefs,  and  hcvt centaur.  Juftiniani  adds  two 
other  etymologies  :  the  firft  from  bis ,  and  taurus ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  centaurus ,  the  name  of  one  of  ./Eneas’s  veffels  in 
Virgil :  the  other  from  lucentaurus ,  for  duccntaurus ,  a 
word  forged  to  iignify  a  velfel  capable  of  holding  two 
hundred  men. 

P.  Juftiniani  gives  a  very  precife  defeription  of  the  bucen- 
taur  ;  and  adds,  that  its  origin  is  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
year  of  Chrift  1311,  though  others  trace  it  higher,  to  the 
year  1177,  when  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  came 
to  Venice,  to  makepeace  with  the  republic  and  the  pope  : 
at  which  time  the  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  fervices 
the  ftate  had  done  him,  in  Iheltering  him  in  their  city, 
when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own,  granted  them 
feveral  privileges ;  and  made  a  prefent  to  the  doge  of  a 
gold  ring,  which  is  the  origin  of  that  yearly  call  by  the 
doge,  from  the  bucentaur ,  into  thefea. 

It  is  on  afcenfion-day,  that  the  doge,  being  advanced  in 
the  bucentaur  a  little  way  into  the  gulph,  throws  a  gold 
ring  into  the  fea,  and  fays,  “  We  marry  thee,  O  fea,  in 
“  token  of  that  true  and  perpetual  dominion  which  the 
“  republic  has  over  thee.” 

The  archduchefs  Maria  Jofepha,  married  to  the  prince  of 
Saxony,  on  the  day  of  her  entry  into  Drefden,  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  magnificent  galley,  finely  rigged,  and  called 
a  bucentaur ,  becaufe  built  after  the  model  of  that  of 
"V"  enicc. 

BUCEPHALON,  in  Botany.  See  Trophis. 
BUCEPHALUS,  /Saxjpax©-.  See  Horse. 

BUCEROS,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  afpecies  of  ravern 
found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  and  Tartary.  Its  head, 
neck,  rump,  and  tail,  are  of  a  glofly  black,  without  the 
leaft  tinge  of  any  other  colour.  It  is  of  the  bignels  of  a 
well  grown  pullet ;  its  head  is  remarkably  large,  as  is  its 
beak,  which  has  a  confiderable  gibbofity  towards  the 
bafe,  riling  above  the  reft  of  the  furface. 

Buceros,  forms  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  pica , 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  The  beak  is  convex,  and  bent 
backwards ;  the  upper  chap  of  the  beak  is  longer  than 
the  under ;  the  noftrils^  are  near  the  bafe  of  the  beak  ; 
the  tongue  is  acute  and  Ihort,  and  the  feet  are  formed  for 
walking. 

BUCHENERA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  di- 
dynamia  angiofpermla  clal's  of  plants,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  the  ptrlanthlum  is  tubular,  confiding  of 
one  leaf,  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  edge,  and  re¬ 
maining  after  the  flower  is  fallen.  The  flower  confifts 
of  one  petal,  which  forms  a  very  long  and  capillary 
arched  tube ;  its  verge  is  plain  and  Ihort,  and  is  di-  | 


vided  lightly  into  five  fegments,  which  are  fmall  at  the 
bafe,  and  broader,  and  figured  like  a  heart  at  the  top. 

7  he  Itamina  are  four  very  Ihort  filaments  ;  the  anther  a 
are  oblong  and  obtufe  ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  oblong 
and  oval ;  the  ftyle  is  very  {lender,  and  of  the  length  ol 
the  tube  ;  and  the  ftigma  is  obtufe.  'I  he  fruit  is  a  cap- 
fule  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  pointed  at  the  end,  con¬ 
taining  two  cells,  and  opening  at  the  top  into  two  parts, 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  of  an  angular  figure. 

BUCIDA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the' decandrla  monogynla 
clafs  of  plants*  the  calyx  of  which  is  indented  in  five 
legments  ;  it  has  no  corolla  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  Angle 
leeded  berry.  There  is  only  one  lpecies  of  this  genus. 
BUCK*  a  male  horned  beaft  of  venery  or  chace,  whofe  fe¬ 
male  is  denominated  a  doe. 

A  buck  the  firft  year  is  called  a fawn ,  the  fecond  a  pricket, 
the  third  a  fore /,  the  fourth  a  fire,  the  fifth  a  buck  of  the 
firJl  head ,  and  the  fixth  a  great  biuk.  See  Deer  and 
Hunting. 

Buck  is  alfo  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and  rabbet 
kind.  Hares  commonly  go  to  buck  in  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March,  and  fometimes  all  the  warm  months  ;  ' 
fometimes  they  feek  the  buck  feven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  fit. 

The  buck  rabbet  is  laid  to  kill  all  the  young  he  can  come 
at  ;  on  which  account  the  doe  is  careful  to  hide  her  off- 
fpring  in  fome  remote  corner,  out  of  his  way. 

The  doe  coney  goes  to  buck  as  foon  as  Ihe  has  kindled. 
She  cannot  fuckle  her  young  till  Ihe  has  been  with  the  buck. 
When  he  has  bucked,  he  ufually  falls  backward,  and  lies 
as  in  a  trance  half  dead,  at  which  time  he  is  eafily  taken. 
Buck -maft,  is  ufed  by  feme  for  the  malt  or  fruit  of  the 
beech-tree. 

Buck-Z'iy?;?.  See  Trifolium  palufhe. 

This  plant,  though  mentioned  by  feveral  writers  be¬ 
fore  Simon  Pauli,  yet  was  firft  recommended  by  him 
in  fcorbutic  cafes.  He  fays  it  is  more  fubtle  and  pene- 
treating  than  nafturtlum ,  or  crefi’es. 

It  feems  at  prefent  to  be  coming  into  great  repute  in  many 
chronical  diftempers  ;  and  frequently  preferibed  among 
alexipharmics. 

Many  have  got  it  into  ufe  in  their  families  in  the  form  of 
tea,  and  experience  its  conftant  ufe  to  be  very  effectual 
againft  fcrophulas,  the  king’s  evil,  and  obftinate  fcor¬ 
butic  diftempers.  Its  tafte,  at  firft,  is  not  very  grateful, 
but  time  wears  off  that  diflike  ;  its  ufe  in  lhop  compofi- 
tions  is  not  yet  known. 

Buck-bean  terves  in  Hamplhire  to  a  very  remarkable  ufe  ; 
the  brewers  ufing  it  in  their  beer  in  the  place  of  hops. 

It  is  as  good  a  preferver  of  the  drink,  and  is  a  bitter  of 
as  agreeable  a  flavour  :  it  has  this  advantage  alfo,  that 
one  eighth  part  of  the  quantity  is  fufficient ;  it  is  a  very 
harmlefs  plant,  and  is  given  by  many  as  an  antifcorbutic, 
and  by  fome  in  rheumatifms,  and  other  chronic  cafes.  It 
might  be  extremely  worth  while  to  try  this  practice  in 
other  parts,  as  the  plant  might  be  eafily  cultivated  in  any 
quantity,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  it  will  grow 
on  the  world  kind  of  boggy  land,  which  will  produce  no¬ 
thing  elfe. 

Buck -Jklns.  See  Skins. 

Buck  -fall,  in  our  ancient  Low-books ,  a  toil  wherein  to 
take  deer. 

By  an  ancient  ftatute,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  keep  a 
buck-fall,  who  has  not  a  park  of  his  own.  Stat.  ig. 
Hen.  VII. 

BUCKET,  in  Hydraulics,  a  kind  of  veffcl  or  recipient  chiefly 
of  ufe  for  the  railing  and  conveyance  of  water  from 
wells,  and  other  places. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  bacquel ,  a  pail  or 
tub. 

In  an  army,  buckets  are  carried  with  the  artillery,  in  the 
fire-workers  ftores. 

Town  buckets,  for  extinguilhing  fires,  are  made  of  thick 
leather,  ftrongly  foaked  and  boiled. 

One  method  of  railing  water,  deferibed  by  hydraulic 
writers,  is  by  the  means  of  a  chain  of  buckets. 

Bucket,  fea-gage.  See  Sea- Gage. 

BUCKING,  among  Miners.  See  Ore. 

Bucking,  an  operation  performed  on  linen  cloth  and 
yarn,  to  render  them  fomewhat  white,  by  working  them 
with  lie  made  of  alhes. 

Bucking  of  cloth  is  the  firft  fteep  or  degree  of  whitening 
it.  See  Bleaching. 

To  drive  a  buck  of  yarn,  they  firft  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  bucking-tub  with  fine  allies  of  the  alh-tree,  then  fpread 
the  yarn  thereon,  then  cover  it  again  with  afties,  and 
thus  Jlratum  fuper  Jiratum ,  till  the  yarn  is  all  in  ;  when 
they  cover  the  whole  with  a  bucking-cloth,  and  lay  on  it 
more  alhes,  and  pour  in  warm  water,  till  the  tub  be  full, 
and  let  it  Hand  all  night.  Next  morning  they  let  the  lie 
run  into  another  vellel,  and,  as  it  wattes,  fill  up  the  tub 
with  warm  water  from  a  kettle,  and,  as  this  wattes,  fill 
it  up  with  the  lie  that  runs  from  the  bucking-tub  ■,  lifll  ob 
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ferving  to  make  the  lie  hotter  and  hotter,  till  it  boils. 
Thus  are  both  the  tub  and  kettle  to  be  fupplied  for  at  leaft 
four  hours,  which  is  called  driving  a  buck  of  yarn. 

BUCKLE,  in  Alatters  of  Trade,  a  little  metalline  machine, 
whereby  to  retain  and  keep  fall  certain  parts  of  the  habit, 
as  well  as  of  the  harnefs  of  horfes,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  bouclc ,  and  that, 
according  to  CalTeneuve,  from  the  barbarous  Latin  pluj- 
cula ,  which  fignified  the  fame.  According  to  Menage, 
from  bucula ,  the  an  fa,  or  handle,  of  a  buckler. 

The  buckle  is  a  part  of  modern  drefs,  correfponding  to  the 
fibula,  among  the  ancients. 

Buckles  are  of  divers  forts,  as  Ihoe  and  garter  buckles ; 
fome  round,  others  fquare,  or  oval,  or  cut,  each  of 
which  have  their  refpedtive  artificers  by  whom  they  are 
made.  , 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  great  variety  of  buckles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pack  and  hackney-faddles. 

Buckle,  girth ,  among  Sadlers ,  is  a  four  fquare  hood,  with 
a  tongue,  which  is  made  Heady,  by  going  through  a  hole 
of  leather,  and  faftened  with  narrow  thongs. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  fkreen  their  bodies  from  the  blows  of  their 
enemies. 

The  word  comes  from  the  barbarous  Latin  bucalarium  ; 
of  buckuta ,  the  umbo  or  middle  point  of  this  weapon, 
which  had  ufually  a  head,  or  mouth,  reprefented  promi¬ 
nent  thereon. 

The  buckler  of  Achilles  is  deferibed  in  Homer,  that  of 
./Eneas  in  Virgil,  that  of  Hercules  in  Hefiod  :  Ajax’s 
buckler  was  lined  with  feven  bulls  hides. 

The  buckler  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  111 i eld 
or  target  ;  and  by  the  one  or  the  other  we  indifferently 
render  what  among  the  ancients  were  denominated  cly- 
peus ,  feutum ,  and  parma  ;  though  the  three  latter  were 
different  from  each  other.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  241.  p. 
206. 

'  The  ancients  were  particularly  folicitous  to  preferve  their 
bucklers  in  fight ;  it  being  highly  infamous,  and  even  pe¬ 
nal,  to  return  without  them.  It  was  on  their  bucklers 
that  they  carried  off  the  bodies  of  their  llain,  efpecially 
thofe  of  diftinction.  Potter.  Arch.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  & 


The  Spaniards  ftill  retain  the  fiword  and  buckler  in  their 
night-walks. 

Buckler ,  on  medals,  are  either  ufed  to  fignify  public 
vows,  rendered  to  the  gods  for  the  fafety  of  a  prince  ;  or 
that  he  is  efteemed  the  defender  and  protestor  of  his 
people. — Thefe  were  particularly  called  votive  bucklers, 
and  were  hung  at  altars,  &c. 

Buckler  mujlaid,  in  Botany.  See  Mustard. 

Buckler  of  a  cafk,  denotes  a  moveable  head,  whereby  to 
comprefs  the  contents  of  it. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  buckler  of  pilchards. 

BUCKRAM,  a  thick  fort  of  linen  or  hempen  cloth,  ft if- 
fened  with  gum,  chiefly  ufed  in  the  linings  of  cloaths,  to 
fuftain  and  make  them  keep  their  form. 

BUCKS-HORN.  See  Plantain. 

Bucks-horn  crefjcs.  See Cochle ari a. 

BUCKTHORN,  Rhamnus,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charadters  are  thefe  :  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants,  which  have 
no  empalements  according  to  fome,  or  petals,  according 
to  others.  The  cover  of  the  fexes  is  funnel-lhaped,  cut 
into  four  parts  at  the  top,  which  fpread  open  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  four  ftamina  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  ter¬ 
minated  by  finall  fummits  ;  the  female  flowers  have  a 
roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  Ihort  ftyle,  crowned  by  a 
quadrifid  ftigma ;  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  berry,  enclofing  four  hard  feeds.  There  are 
nineteen  fpecies  of  the  rhamnus. 

The  berries  of  buckthorn  are  larger  than  elder-berries, 
round  and  black,  yielding  a  bitter  purple  juice,  tinged 
with  green,  and  holding  three  or  four  cornered  feeds. 
The  tree  grows  in  woods  and  hedges,  having  its  branches 
fet  with  long  ftiff  thorns. 

The  fyrup  is  the  only  preparation  of  thofe  berries  now  in 
phyfical  ufe. 

It  is  a  ftrong  purgative,  and  effedlual  in  evacuating  wra- 
try  and  flatulent  humours ;  on  which  account  it  is  efteemed 
in  dropfies,  rheumatifms,  and  even  the  gout. 

Of  buckthorn  berries  are  made  three  feveral  forts  of  co¬ 
lours  ;  being  gathered  green,  and  kept  dry,  they  are 
called  fap-berries  ;  which  being  fteeped  in  alum-water, 
give  a  fair  yellow  colour,  ufed  by  painters,  book-binders, 
and  leather-dreffers  ;  who  alfo  make  a  green  colour,  called 
sap  ‘green,  taken  from  the  berries  when  they  are  black. 
.  Thefe  being  bruifed,  and  put  into  a  brafs  kettle,  and 
there  fuffered  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  with 
fome  beaten  alum  put  to  them,  are  afterwards  preffed, 
and  the  liquor  ufually  put  into  bladders,  and  hung  up 
till  it  be  dry :  this  is  afterwards  diffolved  in  water  or 
-wine,  but  Canary  is  the  beft,  to  preferve  the  colour  from 
Vol.  I.  N°  49. 


nuivincr 


7  °  *  1  a  puipinn  colour,  maae  or  tne 

berries,  fuftered  to  grow  upon  the  bullies  till  the  middle 
or  end  of  November,  when  they  are  ready  to  fall  of 
themfelves.  Vid.  Boyle,  Phil.  Works  abr.  vol.  ii.  p. 
76,  77* 

Ms  in  Botany.  See  Sea  Buckthonn 
BUCK-WHEAT.  See  Wheat. 

B^C<7)LICA>  is  u<ed  by  for  the  art  of  managing 

feeding,  and  breeding  cattle. 

BUCOLICS,  Pafiorals  ;  a  kind  of  poems  relatino-  to  ftiep- 
herds,  and  their  flocks.  & 

The  word  is  derived  from  pa* ,  and  cibus ,  meat ; 

hence  to  feed  cattle ;  and  bubulcu s,  a 

herdjman. 


Bucolic  poetry  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  kinds  of  po¬ 
etry  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Sicily, 
amidft  the  mirth  and  diverfions  of  the  fhepherds  ;  and  to 
have  been  infpired  by  love  and  idlenefs  :  by  degrees,  their 
rural  gallantries  were  brought  under  rules,  and  became 
an  art.  The  concerns  of  the  flocks,  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  were  their  prin¬ 
cipal  fupjedts.  Mofchus,  Bion,  and  Theocritus,  were 
the  moft  agreeable  among  the  ancient  buponc  poets. 

P  ontenelle  obferves,  that  Theocritus’s  ftyle  is  fometimes 
a  little  too  bueoli. .  Some  authors  attribute  the  invention 
of  bucolic  poetry  to  a  fhepherd  called  Daphms ;  and  others 
to  Bucolius,  foil  of  Laomedon :  but  this  appears  all 
fidtion. 

Some  afcribe  the  invention  of  bucohc  poetry  to  the  herdf- 
men  of  Laconia,  who,  not  being  able  to  hold  the  cuf- 
tomary  feaft  of  virgins  in  honour  of  Diana  Caryatis,  by 
reafon  of  the  war  with  Xerxes,  inftituted  ^HuoMaofxtn,  or 
bucolic  exercifes,  in  lieu  thereof. 


Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  a  fort  of  poetical  champions, 
called  pauo'riao-r a  1,  by  the  Latins  lubiior.es,  who  went  about 
the  country  contending  for  the  prizes  frequently  pro- 
pofed  for  the  conquerors  in  this  kind  of  combat.  Of 
which  rank  Daphnis  was  the  moft  diftinguilhed.  They 
not  only  rehearled  their  verfes,  but  played  on  a  kind  of 
fiftula,  or  pipe,  called  fyrinx.  Seal.  Poet.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
Pott.  Arch.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  Hill.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  iii. 
p.  123,  &  1 3 1,  &c. 

Bucolic  poetry  is  by  fome  called  Afirabic,  as  being  fuppoftd 
to  have  firft  commenced  among  the  ancient  herdfmen  m 
riding  a  lort  of  waggons  called  ufirabes. 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  monoprofopium,  wherein  only  a 
fingle  perlon  Ipeaks,  and  ameebceum,  or  dialogue,  where¬ 
in  are  feveral  interlocutors. 


Theocritus’s  Idyllia,  and  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  are  the 
chief  of  the  ancient  bucolics  now  extant. 


BUCTON,  a  word  ufed  by  Severinus,  and  fome  others,  as 
a  name  for  that  part  of  the  pudendum  muhebre  com¬ 
monly  called  the  hymen. 

BUD  primarily  denotes  that  part  of  a  seed  which  firft  be¬ 
gins  to  fprout  or  germinate. 

In  which  fenfe,  bud  amounts  to  the  fame  with  germ* 


germen,  gem,  or  gemma. 

I11  moll  feeds  is  found  a  true  bud,  confifting  of  perfect 
leaves,  only  differing  in  bignefs  from  thofe  which  grow 
on  the  ftalk.  In  many  feeds  this  bud  is  very  apparent,  in 
others  it  lies  fo  deep  between  the  lobes,  as  to  be  almoft 
indifcernible.  In  fome  plants  the  leaves  of  the  buds  are 
but  two,  in  others  four,  in  others  fix,  and  in  fome 
more. 


Bud  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  bloffom,  or 
young  fprout,  whether  of  a  branch,  foliage,  or  flower. 
'The  buds  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  formed  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  branches  themfelves  on  which  they  arife. 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  ann.  1711,  p.  59,  feq. 

'The  bud  of  a  branch  has  its  origin  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  ligneous  body  next  the  pith  ;  by  which  it  differs  from 
a  thorn,  which  has  its  origin  from  the  outer  and  lefs 
fruitful  part,  and  fo  produces  no  leaves,  being  as  it  were 
only  the  male  of  a  bud. 

Every  bud,  befides  its  proper  leaves,  wherein  it  is  couched 
or  folded  up,  is  covered  with  divers  leafy  pannicles  or 
lurfoils,  which  ferve  as  a  defence  to  the  leaves  them¬ 
felves.  Grew.  Anat.  Veget.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 
§2.  &  cap.  5.  §3. 

The  buds  or  knots  on  branches  arife  from  the  inmoft  part 
of  the  branches,  the  ftructure  of  the  ligneous  fibr-s  and 
little  bladders  of  the  branch  being  ranged  fo  nicely  in 
this  form,  that,  upon  the  putting  out  of  the  branch,  the 
bud,  which  is  compofed  of  the  fame  parts,  may  likewife 
fhoot  with  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  118.  p.  404. 
Leewenhoeck  affures  ue,  that  in  the  bud  of  a  currant-treei 
even  in  winter,  he  could  difeover  not  only  the  ligneous 
part,  but  even  the  berries  themfelves,  appearing  like 
finall  grapes. 

Bud  is  ufed  in  the  country  language  for  a  weaned  calf  of 
the  firft  year ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  horns  are  then  in  the 
bud.  . 

BUDDING,  in  Gardening .  See  Engrafting, 

7 1  BUDDLE, 


/ 


B  U  D 

BUDDLE,  in  Miner cilo gy,  a  name  given  liy  the  Englilh 
dreffers  of  the  ores  of  metals,  to  a  fort  of  frame  made 
to  receive  the  ore  after  its  firft  feparation  from  its  groffeft 
foulncfs. 

'I'he  ore  is  firft  beaten  to  powder  in  wooden  troughs, 
through  which  there  runs  a  continual  ftream  of  water, 
which  carries  away  l'uch  of  it  as  is  line  enough  to  pafs 
a  grating,  which  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  trough  ; 
this  falls  into  a  long  lquare  receiver  of  wood,  called  the 
launder  :  the  heavieft  and  pureft  of  the  ore  falling  at  the 
head  of  the  launder,  is  taken  out  feparately,  and  requires 
little  more  care  or  trouble  ;  but  the  other  part,  which 
fpreads  over  the  middle  and  lower  end  of  the  launder, 
is  thrown  into  the  huddle ,  which  is  a  long  fquate  frame 
of  boards,  about  four  feet  deep,  fix  long,  and  three 
wide  ;  in  this  there  ftands  a  man  bare-footed,  with  a 
trampling  (hovel  in  his  hand,  to  caft  up  the  ore  about  an 
inch  thick,  upon  a  fquare  board  placed  before  him  as 
high  as  his  middle;  this  is  termed  the  huddle  head ;  and 
the  man  dexterouffy,  with  one  edge  of  his  (hovel,  cuts 
and  divides  it  lortgwife,  in  refpeeft  of  himfelf,  about  half 
an  inch  afunder,  in  thefe  little  cuts  ;  the  water  coming 
gently  from  the  edge  of  an  upper  plain  board,  carries 
away  the  filth  and  lighter  part  of  the  prepared  ore  firft, 
and  then  the  metalline  part  immediately  after  ;  all  falling 
down  in  the  budd'e ,  where,  with  his  bare  feet,  he  ftrokes 
it  and  fmooths  it,  that  the  water  and  other  heterogene¬ 
ous  matter  may  the  fooner  pafs  oft'  from  it. 

When  the  huddle  by  this  means  grows  full,  the  ore  is 
taken  out ;  that  at  the  head  part,  being  the  fined  and 
pureft,  is  taken  out  feparate  from  the  reft,  as  from  the 
launder.  The  reft  is  again  trampled  in  the  fame  huddle  ; 
but  the  head,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  forehead,  of  this 
huddle ,  and  of  the  launder,  are  mixed  together,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  another  huddle ,  and  trampled  as  at  firft.  I'he 
foreheads  of  this  laft  huddle ,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  ore 
which  has  fallen  at  the  head,  is  carried  to  what  they  call 
a  dra  wing  huddle ,  whofe  difference  from  the  reft  is  only 
this,  that  it  has  no  tye,  but  only  a  plain  (loping  board, 
on  which  it  is  once  more  walhed  with  the  trampling  (ho¬ 
vel.  Tin-ore,  when  it  is  taken  from  this,  is  called  black 
tin,  and  this  is  fouruj  to  be  completely  ready  for  the 
blowing-houfe.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  69.  See  Drejffng  of 
‘  ‘RE. 

BUDDLING  of  calamine,  denotes  the  operation  of  cleanf- 

(  ing  it  from  filth,  by  wafhing  and  picking  it,  preparatory 
to  the  baking  it  in  the  oven.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°.  198.  p. 
675.  See  Calamine. 

Buddling-  UJh,  a  final!,  fhallcw  veflel,  like  the  bafons  of 
a  pair  of  feales,  for  the  wafhing  of  ores  of  metals  by  the 
hand. 

BUDGE.  See  Bouche. 

BuDCE-/;«rr«/.t,  are  fmall  barrels  well  hooped,  with  only 

•  one  head,  the  other  end  having  nailed  oil  it  a  piece  of 
leather,  to  draw  together  upon  firings,  like  a  purfe. 
Budge-barrels  are  ufed  for  carrying  powder  along  with  a 
gun  or  mortar;  as  being  lefs  dangerous,  and  alfo  ea  fie  r 
than  whole  barrels.  They  are  alfo  ufed  upon  batteries  of 
mortars,  for  holding  meal-powder. 

BUDHURS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  the  Irifh  to  a 
large  fpecies  of  trout,  refembling  outwardly  the  red 
gillaroo.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  N°  14,  and  N°i5. 

BUDLEIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetandria  monoyyniu 
clafs  of  plants.  Its  charabters  are  thefe  :  the  dower  is 
of  one  leaf,  bcll-fhaped,  and  quadrifid  ;  and  hath  four 
lhort  ftamina,  which  are  placed  at  the  divifions  of  the 
petal ;  the  oblong  germen  is  Situated  in  the  centre,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  capfule,  having  two  cells 
filled  with  fmall  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  which 
grow  naturally  in  gullies,  or  other  low-fheltered  Spots  in 
the  Weft  Indies  ;  their  branches  being  too  tender  to  refift 
the  force  of  Strong  winds,  they  are  rarely  Seen  in  open 
Situations. 

BUDNfEANS,  in  Ecclcjiajlical  Hi  ft  or y,  fo  called  from  the 
name  ot  their  leader,.  Simon  Budnaeus.  They  not  only 
denied  all  kind  of  religious  worfhip  to  Jcfus  Chrift,  but 
ailerted,  that  he  was  not  begotten  by  any  extraordinary 
ait  of  divine  power  ;  being  born,  like  other  men,  in  a 
natural  way.  Budnaeus  was  depoled  from  his  minifterial 
funbtions  in  the  year  1584,  and  publicly  excommuni¬ 
cated,  with  all  his  difciples  ;  but  afterwards  abandoning 
his  peculiar  Sentiments,  he  was  readmitted  to  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Socinian  feet.  Crellius  aferibes  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  above  opinion  to  Adam  Neuter.  Moth.  Eccl. 
Rift.  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

BUDUN  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe  gods  :  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  Supremacy,  after  fucceffive 
transmigration  from  the  lowed  date  of  an  infebt,  through 
the  various  fpecies  of  living  animals.  There  have  been 
three  deities  of  this  name,  each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to 
reign  as  long  as  a  bird  removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a 
mile  high,  and  fix  miles  round,  by  a  Single  grain  in  a 
thoufand  years.  See  Sakradawendra. 


B  U  F 

oUFETAGE,  hufetagium, ,  or  hufetario ,  a  duty  paid  to  tli3 
lord  for  the  drinking,  or  rather  felling  of  wine  in  ta-* 
verns. 

The  word  is  formed  from  huvetage ,  or  huveterie ,  of  the 
French  ho  ire,  to  drink.  Du-Cange  GlofT.  Lat.  tom.  i. 

BUbF,  in  Commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from  the 
(kin  of  the  buffalo,  or  eubalus. 

I  he  (kin  of  the  buffalo  being  dreffed  in  oil,  after  the 
manner  o(  (hammy,  or  chamois,  makes  what  we  call 
huf-fkin  ;  anciently  much  ufed  among  the  military  men 
for  a  kind  of  coats  or  doublets  ;  and  (till  retained  byfome 
of  our  grenadiers,  as  well  as  the  French  gen  dfarme; ,  on 
account  of  its  exceeding  thicknefs  and  firmnefs.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  waift-belts,  pouches,  Sic. 

Buff/kins,  or  huff- leather,  makes  a  very  confiderable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  commerce,  at 
Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  along  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
The  (kins  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when 
dreiied  in  oil,  and  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  the  buffalo,  are  likewife  denominated  huff,  and 
uled  for  the  fame  purpofes.  —  In  France  there  are  a  good 
number  of  confiderable  manufabtories  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  fuch  (kins  ;  particularly  at  (Jorbeil,  Paris, 
and  Rouen  :  their  firft  eftablilhment  is  owing  to  the 
Sieur  Jabas,  a  native  of  Cologne.  The  manner  of  pre¬ 
paration  fee  under  Shammy. 

I  hc^  skin  of  the  American  moofe  deer,  when  well 
dreffed,  makes  excellent  huff  I'he  Indians  make  their 
fnow-lhoes  of  them.  I  heir  way  of  dreffing  it,  which  is 
reckoned  very  good,  is  thus  :  after  they  have  haired  and 
grained  the  hide,  they  make  a  lather  of  the  moofe’s 
brains  in  warm  water,  and  after  they  have  foaked  tiie 
hide  for  fome  time,  they  ftretch  and  fupple  it.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  368. 

Buff,  in  Medicine,  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  fizy,  vifeid, 
tough  mafs,  which  forms  on  the  upper  furface  of  the 
blood  ;  it  is  what  phyficians  call  the  oagulahle  lymph, 
which  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  his  very  excellent  Elements  of 
the  Prabtice  of  Phyfic,  fays,  is  not  fo  eafily  coagulable 
when  the  arteries  of  the  perion  from  whom  the  blood 
is  drawn,  abf  more  ftrongly  than  they  ulually  do.  See 
Blood. 

BUFFET.  See  Beaufet. 

BUFFALO,  Buhalus,  in  Zoology.  Sec  Bubalus. 

BUITOON,  a  droll,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the  public  by 
his  pleafantries  and  follies. 

Menage,  after  Salmaiius,  derives  the  word  from  buffo  ; 
a  name  given  to  thofe  who  appeared  on  the  Roman  the¬ 
atre  with  their  cheeks  blown  up;  that,  receiving  blows 
thereon,  they  might  make  the  greater  noife,  and  fet  the 
people  a  laughing.  Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  makes  the 
origin  of  buffoonery  more  venerable  ;  deriving  it  from  a 
feaft  inftituted  in  Attica,  by  K  Eribtheus,  called  bu- 
phonia. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  find  de¬ 
nominated  Jcurra,  gelaficini,  mimilcgi,  mirnjlelh,  goliardi, 
joculatores.  Sic.  whole  chief  feene  is  laid  at  the  tables  cf 
great  men. 

Gallienus  never  fat  down  to  meat  without  a  fecond  table 
of  buffoons  by  him ;  Tillemont  alfo  renders  panto¬ 
mimes  by  bffoons.  In  which  fenfe  he  obferves,  the 
(hews  of  the  buffoons  were  taken  away  by  Domitian, 
reftored  by  Ncrva,  and  finally  dbolhhed  by  Trajan. 
Flift.  des  Emper.  tom.  ii.  p.  144. 

Tub  O,  in  Zoolog',  the  name  by  which  many  authors 
call  the  common  toad,  denominated  by  others  ru- 
beta. 

BUr  ONI  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetandria  digynia  clafs 
or  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  a  permanent  perianthium, 
confiding  of  four  erecl,  tubulated,  carina: ed  leaves  ; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  four  oval,  linear,  entire,  erebt, 
equal  petals,  (horter  than  the  cup  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval, 
compreffed  capfule,  confiding  of  two  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  cell,  in  which  are  two  oval  comprefled  feeds. 

BUb  ONI  I  A,  in  Natural  Hiffory. ,  the  TOATj-ffone.  This- 
is  a  foffil  that  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lilt 
of  native  ftones  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but  even 
has  held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and'  is  (Fill  worn  in 
rings  by  fome  people  :  it  is,  however,  as  much  an  ex¬ 
traneous  foffil,  as  any  animal  remaining  cf  that  kind. 

I  here  has  been  a  ftrong  opinion  in  the  world,  that  it  vxts 
found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad  :  and  that  this  animal 
voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being  put  on  a  red  cloth.  See 
Tab.  Foffil; ,  Clafs  8. 

The  general  colour  cf  the  iufonita  is  a  deep,  dufky 
brown ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  refpebt  in  feveral 
fpecimens,  fome  cf  which  are  quite  black,  others  of  an 
extremely  pale,  fimple  brown,  a  chefnut  colour,  liver 
colour,  black,  grey,  or  whitifh. 

The  hufonitec  are  ulually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of  done  ; 
and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what  they  have  originally 
been,  viz.  the  petrined  teeth  cf  the  lupus  pi/cis ,  or  wolf- 
filh,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fifii  has  fpmetimes 

been 


See  Gron- 
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been  found,  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it; 

DEUR. 

The  bufonita  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  aftringent :  many 
other  fanciful  virtues  are  aferibed  to  them,  whicli  the 
prefent  praefice  has  rejected  i 

Dr.  Kramer  fays,  pulvis  bufonum ,  when  applied  by  way 
of  poultice,  with  barley-flour  and  urine,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  ripening  pejiilfntial  buboes,  but  that  it  has 
no  fuch  effect  in  venerea!-)  or  any  other  than  pejlilcntial 
BUBOES. 

BUG,  in  Zoology.  See  Cherries,  and  Cimex* 

BUGA  marble-)  in  Natural  Hjlory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a  fpecies  of  black  marble,  called  by  our  ar¬ 
tificers  the  Namur-marble,  and  known  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  by  the  name  of  marrnor  Luculleum.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  building  ;  the  pow¬ 
der  of  it  being  faid  to  be  an  excellent  ftyptic,  applied  to 
frefh  wounds. 

BUGEE,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  monkey,  which  we  fee 
fometimes  brought  over  for  a  {hew.  It  is  an  Indian  ani¬ 
mal,  and  a  very  rare  one  even  there.  It  is  about  the 
iize  of  a  beaver,  and  much  of  the  fame  colour,  but  its 
tail  and  claws  wholly  of  the  monkey-kind. 

BUGELUGEY,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  large  fpecies  of 
lizard,  called  by  Clufius,  and  iome  other  authors,  by  the 
indeterminate  name  of  Laccrtus  Indicus.  It  grows  to 
four  feet  long,  and  will  then  meafure  nine  inches  round  * 
the  tail  is  very  long,  and  ends  in  an  extremely  flender 
point. 

BU GG -caterpillar)  in  Natural  Hi  (lory ,  a  namegivenby  Mr. 
Bonnet  to  a  finall  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  which  fmells  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  bug.  I  his  is  not  the  only  ipecies  which 
yields  a  fenfible  fmell,  for  there  is  one  of  the  middle- 
iized  fmooth  kinds,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  change 
into  the  chryfalis  {late,  yields  a  very  pleafant  rofe-like 
feent ;  and  their  cafes,  which  are  made  of  earth  and  iilk, 
retain  that  fmell  for  a  long  time  together,  even  tor  fe- 
veral  years.  There  is  another,  which  fmells  ffrongly  of 
mufk.  Phil.  Tranf.  N0  469. 

BUGGERS,  Bulgarii ,  anciently  fignified  a  kind  of  here¬ 
tics,  otherwife  called  Pater  ini-,  Cathari ,  and  Albigen/es. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Bougrcs ,  which  iigni- 
fied  the  fame,  and  that  from  Bougria  or  Bulgaria-,  the 
country  where  they  chiefly  appeared. 

The  Buggers  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Sugar es.  Circa  dies 
ciutem  illos  invaluit  hecretica  pravitas  eorum  qiii  vulgantcr 
dicun tur  Paterini  &  Bugares,  de  quorum  erroribus  m.do  ta- 
cerc  quam  loqui. 

Bugc-er,  or  Bugg'erer,  came  afterwards  to  be  ufed  for 
a  Sodomite  ;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations  laid,  right 
or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that  they  taught, 
or  at  leaft  pradtifed,  this  abominable  crime.  Cafen. 
Orig.  p.  27.  Menag.  Orig.  p.  114.  Trev.  Didl.  Univ. 
tom.  i.  p.  1149*  voc.  Bougre.,  Du-Cange,  Gloil.  Lat. 
tom.  i.  p.  637.  voc.  Bulgari. 

Bugger,  Bulgarins ,  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  ufurers, 
a  vice  to  which  the  fame  heretics  are  faid  to  have  been 
much  addicted.  Du-Cange,  Gloff  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  637. 

BUGGERY,  in  our  laws,  fignifies  the  crime  of  fodomy. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  defines  buggery ,  camaliscopulacontrana- 
tur  am,  <A  hoc  per  confujionem  fpecierum  (viz.  by  a  man’s  or 
woman’s  coupling  with  a  brute  beaft)  vel Jexuum ,  by  a 
man’s  having  to  do  with  a  man,  or  a  woman  with  a  wo¬ 
man. — Each  of  which  is  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  5  Eliz.  cap.  17.  In 
ancient  times,  fuch  offenders  were  burnt  by  the  common 
law. 

Buggery  is  ufually  excepted.out  of  a  general  pardon.  The 
practice  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Lombards  ;  by  whom  it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Bougres ,  or  Bulgarians. 

BUGLE,  Ajuga ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  didynam'ta  gym- 
no  fpe'rmia  clals.  The  charadters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is 
one  leaf,  of  the  lip  kind,  having  an  incurved  cylindri¬ 
cal  tube  •,  the  upper  lip  is  very  fmall,  eredl,  and  bifid  ; 
the  under  lip  is  large,  open,  and  divided  into  three  feg~ 
ments.  It  hath  four  eredt  {lamina,  two  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  upper  lip,  and  two  fhorter.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  fituated  four  germina ,  which  afterward  become  tour 
naked  feeds  enclofed  in  the  empalement. 

Bugle  is  a  noted  vulnerary,  much  ufed  in  potions  of  that 
intention,  and  alfo  in  plailers,  efpecially  among  the 
French,  with  whom  it  is  a  proverb,  that  the  perfon  who 
has  bugle  and  fanicle,  has  no  occafion  for  a  furgeon. 

It  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally  for  all  bruifes, 
wounds,  and  contufions  ;  for  fores  and  ulcers,  fpitting 
of  blood,  and  haemorrhages  from  any  part ;  alfo  for  the 
dyfentery,  Jluor  a/bus,  dileafes  of  the  throat,  and  thrufhes 
in  the  mouth. 

BUGLOSS,  in  Botany.  For  the  charadters,  fee  An- 
chusa. 
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Buglofs  is  ufually  planted  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  I  he  leaves,  flowers,  and  fometimes  the  root 
are  ufed. 

I  he^  flowers  of  the  common  buglofs  ftand  recommended 
for  tne  lame  virtues  with  thofe  ot  borrag'e  \  thev  arc  lup- 
poled  to  be  cordials  of  the  very  firll  rank,  and  to  be  of 
gieat  ule  in  .hypochondriac  arid  melancholic  cafes:  But 
thUe  \ntues  are  not  well  warranted.  Tournefort,  Hill: 

,  Want,  p.  133. 

Iuglqss,  viper’s ,  in  Botany.  See  Viper’s  Buglofs. 
Bugloss,  J mall  wilds  See  Asperugo. 

JGLOSSUS,  in  Zoology,  a  name  ufed  by  many  authors 
for  the  foal-fifh. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric*  or  place  erected  by  art,  of  flone, 
or  timber,  either  for  Ihelter  from  the  weather,  or  for 
fecurity,  magnificence,  or  devotion; 

Building,  regular,  is  that  whofe  plan  is  'fquare,  its  op- 
pofite  fides  equal*  and  the  parts  difpofed  with  fymmetry; 

Building,  irregular ,  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  plan 
is  not  contained  within  equal  or  parallel  lines,  either  by 
the  nature  of  its  fituation,  or  the  artifice  of  the  bmlder  ; 
and  whole  parts  have  not  any  juft  relation  to  one  another 
in  the  elevation. 

Building,  inflated,  is  that  which  is  not  attached,  joined,' 
or  contiguous  to  any  other ;  but  is  encompafied  with 
ftreets,  or  fome  open  fquare,  or  the  like*  as  St.  Paul’s* 
the  Monument,  he. 

A  Building  is  laid  to  be  engaged,  when  it  is  encompafied 
witli  others,  and  has  no  front  towards  any  llreet  or  pub¬ 
lic  place,  nor  any  communication  Without,  but  by  a 
back  pallage. 

Building,  an  interred. $  or  funk,  is  that  whofe  area  is  be¬ 
low  the  adjacent  ftreet,  court,  or  garden,  &c;  and  whofe 
loweft  courfes  of  flone  are  hidden; 

Buildings  are  either  public,  or  private. 

Buildings,  public ,  according  to  Daviler,  include  thofe 
belonging  to  religion,  as  temples,  churches,  hofpitals, 
mofques,  tombs,  &c.  thofe  eredt ed  for  fecurity,  as  walls* 
towers,  baftions,  and  other  parts  of  fortification  ;  thofe 
ferying  tor  utility  or  convenience,  as  bridges,  caufe- 
ways,  ports,  aquaedudts,  courts,  markets,  bazars,  cara- 
vanferas  *  and  laftly,  thofe  erected  for  magnificence,  as 
triumphal  arches,  obelifks,  amphitheatres,  porticos,  &c; 
Phil.  Tranf.  N«  200.  ^ 

Buildings,  private,  thofe  intended  for  habitation,  fuit- 
able  to  the  ftate  and  condition  of  perfons,  as  places,  ho¬ 
tels,  feats,  convent's,  houfes  of  citizens,  &c. 

Buildings,  rujiic  or  country ,  are  thofe  which  compofe 
farm -houfes,  granges,  menageries,  mills,  baftecours,  {ta¬ 
bles,  &c. 

Buildings,  hydraulic,  thofe  wherein  are  enclofed  machines 
for  the  moving  or  railing  of  water,  either  for  ufe  or  en¬ 
tertainment,  as  pumps,  fountains,  refervoirs,  cafcades,  &c. 

Buildings,  marine,  thofe  wherein  {hips  and  other  veffels 
are  made  or  preferved  ;  fuch  are  arfenals,  docks,  {lore- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Buildings,  Jubterraneous ,  thofe  framed  under  ground,  as 
labyrinths,  grottos,  caves,  temples  cut  out  of  rocks,  See. 
Some  take  thefe  to  be  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  and  to 
have  given  occafion  to  the  firit  eredting  of  fuperterra- 
nean  edifices  :  the  primitive  buildings  feem  rather  to  have 
been  intended  as  Ihelter  againft  the  fcorching  heats  of 
the  climate  and  feafons  in  ^Ethiopia,  where  the  mid¬ 
day  was  fcarce  tolerable  without  fome  defence.-  Phil. 
Tranf.  NJ  144.  p.  344. 

Building  is  alfo  ufed  tor  the  art  or  a£l  of  conftrudling, 
or  railing  an  edifice.— =  In  which  fenfe  it  comprehends,  as 
well  the  expences,  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the 
deiign  thereof. 

In  building  there  are  three  things  chiefly  in  view,  viz. 
conveniency,  firmnefs,  and  delight.— To  attain  thefe 
ends,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  confiders  the  whole  fubjedl  un¬ 
der  two  heads,  viz.  the  feat  or  Jituation,  and  the  wot  k 
or  Jh  utlure. 

Building,  for  the  Jituation  of  a,  either  that  of  the  whole  is 
to  be  confidered,  or  that  of  its  parts. — As  to  the  fir/f 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  quality,  temperature,  and  ia- 
lubrity  of  the  air  ;  the  conveniency  of  water*  fuel,  car¬ 
riage,  he.  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  profpedl. 

For  the  fccond,  the  chief  rooms,  ftudies,  libraries,  See. 
are  to  lie  towards  the  eaft  ;  offices  that  require  heat,  as 
kitchens,  diftillatories,  brew-houfes,  he.  to  the  fouth  ; 
thofe  that  require  a  cool  frefh  air,  as  cellars,  pantries, 
granaries,  he.  to  the  north  ;  as  alfo  galleries  for  paint¬ 
ing,  muleums,  he.  which  require  a  Heady  light. — He 
adds,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
lituated  the  front  of  their  houfes  to  the  fouth  ;  but  that 
the  modern  Italians  vary  from  this  rule.  —  Indeed,  in  this 
matter,  regard  muft  Hill  be  had  to  the  country ;  each 
being  obliged  to  provide  againft  its  refpedtive  inconvc- 
niencies  ;  fo  that  a  good  parlour  in  Egypt  might  make  a 
good  cellar  in  England. — The  fituation  being  fixed  on, 
the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the 
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BUILDING,  work  or  Jlrufiure  of  the ,  under  which  come 
firft  the  principal  parts,  then  the  acceffories  or  ornaments. 

_ To  the  principals  belong,  firft,  the  materials  ;  then 

the  form,  or  difpofition. 

There  are  three  forts  of  draughts  or  reprefentations  of  a 
building  neceffary  to  be  made  before  the  conftrudtion  be 
begun,  viz.  an  ichnography  or  plan,  an  orthography  or 
profile,  and  a  feenography  or  perfpedlive.  See  Ichno¬ 
graphy,  Orthography,  and  Scenography. 

Building,  the  materials  of  a ,  are  either  Hone,  as  marble, 
free-ftone,  brick,  for  the  walls,  Sec.  or  wood,  as  fir, 
cyprefs,  cedar,  for  pofts  and  pillars  of  upright  ule  ;  oak 
for  beams,  fummers,  and  for  joining  and  connexion. 

Building,  for  the  form  or  difpojition  of  a,  it  muft  either  be 
Jim  pie  or  mixed. — The  fimple  forms  are  either  circular  or 
angular:  and  the  circular  ones  either  complete ,  as  juft 
fpheres  ;  or  deficient,  as  ovals. 

The  circular  form  is  very  commodious,  of  the  greateft 
capacity  of  any  ;  ftrong,  durable  beyond  the  reft,  and 
very  beautiful :  but  then  it  is  found  of  all  others  the  moft 
chargeable  ;  much  room  is  loft  in  the  bending  of  the 
walls,  when  it  comes  to  be  divided  ;  befides  an  ill  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light,  except  from  the  centre  of  the  roof; 
on  thefe  confiderations  it  was,  that  the  ancients  only 
ufed  the  circular  form  in  temples  and  amphitheatres, 
which  needed  no  compartition. — Oval  forms  have  the 
fame  inconveniences,  without  the  fame  conveniences ; 
being  of  lefs  capacity. 

As  for  angular  figures,  Sir  Henry  Wotten  obferves,  that 
building  neither  loves  many  nor  few  angles  ;  the  triangle, 
v.  gr.  is  condemned  above  all  others,  as  wanting  capacity 
and  firmnefs  ;  as  alfo,  becaufe  incapable  of  being  refolved 
into  any  other  regular  figure  in  the  inward  partitions,  be- 
fidcs  its  own. — As  for  figures  of  five,  fix,  feven,  or  more 
angles,  they  are  fitter  for  fortifications  than  civil  buildings. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  celebrated  building  of  Vignola,  at  Ca- 
prarola,  in  form  of  a  pentagon  ;  but  the  archited!  had  pro¬ 
digious  difficulties  to  encounter  with,  in  difpofing  the 
lights,  and  faving  the  vacuities.  Puch  buildings ,  then, 
feem  rather  for  curiofity  than  conveniency  ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  redfangles  are  pitched  on,  as  being  a  medium 
between  the  two  extremes.  But  again,  .whether  the 
redtangle  is  to  be  juft  a  fquare,  or  an  oblong,  is  dis¬ 
puted:  Sir  Henry  Wotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided 
the  length  doth  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  above  one 
third. 

Mixed  figures,  partly  circular,  and  partly  angular,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  rules  of  the  fimple  ones  ;  only 
they  have  this  particular  defied!,  that  they  offend  againft 
uniformity.  Indeed  uniformity  and  variety  may  feem  to 
be  oppofite  to  each  other:  but  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  they  may  be  reconciled ;  and  for  an  in- 
ftancc,  he  mentions  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human  body, 
where  they  both  meet. —Thus  much  for  the  firft  grand 
divifion,  viz.  the  whole  of  a  building. 

Building,  the  parts  of  a,  Baptifta  Alberti  comprifes  un¬ 
der  five  heads  ;  viz.  the  foundation ,  walls ,  apertures ,  corn- 
partition^  and  cover. 

For  the  foundation;  to  examine  its  firmnefs,  Vitruvius 
orders  the  ground  to  be  dug  up  ;  an  apparent  folidity  not 
to  be  trufted  to,  unlefs  the  whole  mould,  cut  through, 
be  found  folid  :  he  does  not  indeed  limit  the  depth  of 
the  digging  ;  Palladio  limits  it  to  a  fixth  part  of  the  height 
of  the" building.  This  Sir  Harry  Wotton  calls  the  natural 
foundation ,  whereon  is  to  Hand  the  fubftrudlion,  or 
ground-work,  to  fupport  the  walls,  which  he  calls  the 
artificial  foundation  :  this  then  is  to  be  its  level ;  its  loweft 
edge,  or  row,  of  ftone  only,  clofe  laid  with  mortar,  and 
the  broader  the  better  ;  at  the  leaft,  twice  as  broad  as 
the  wall :  laftly,  fome  add,  that  the  materials  below 
fhould  be  laid  juft  as  they  grew  in  the  quarry;  as  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  the  greateft  ftrength  in  their  natural 
pofture.  De  Lorme  enforces  this,  by  obferving,  that 
the  breaking  or  yielding  of  a  ftone  in  this  part,  for  the 
breadth  of  the  back  of  a  knife,  will  make  a  cleft  of  above 
half  a  foot  in  the  fabric  above.— For  pallification,  or 
piling  the  ground-plot,  fo  much  commended  by  Vitru¬ 
vius,  we  fay  nothing  ;  that  being  required  only  in  a 
moift  marfhy  ground,  which  fhould  never  be  chofen  : 
nor,  perhaps,  are  there  any  inftances  of  this  kind,  where 
it  was  not  neceffity  that  drove  them  to  it. 

For  the  walls,  they  are  either  entire  and  continued,  or 
intermitted  ;  and  the  intermiffions  are  either  columns, 
or  pilafters.  Entire,  or  continued  walls,  are  varioufly 
diftinguifhed  ;  by  fome,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
materials,  as  they  are  either  ftone,  brick,  he.  others 
only  confider  the  pofition  of  the  materials  ;  as  when 
brick,  or  fquare  ftones,  are  laid  in  their  lengths,  with- 
fides  and  heads  together,  or  the  points  conjoined,  like  a 
network,  he. 

The  great  laws  of  muring  are,  that  the  walls  ftand  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  ground-work ;  the  right  angle  being 


the  caufe  of  all  liability :  that  the  maffieft  and  heavieft 
materials  be  loweft,  as  fitter  to  bear  than  be  borne  :  that 
the  work  diminifh  in  thicknefs,  as  it  riles  ;  both  for  eale 
of  weight,  and  expence  :  that  certain  courfes,  or  ledges 
of  more  ftrength  than  the  reftj  be  interlaid,  like  bones, 
to  fuftain  the  fabric  from  total  ruin,  if  the  under  parts 
chance  to  decay ;  and,  laftly,  that  the  angles  be  firmly 
bound  ;  thefe  being  the  nerves  of  the  whole  fabric,  and 
commonly  fortified,  by  the  Italians,  on  each  fide  the 
corners,  even  in  brick  buildings ,  with  ftjuafed  ftones  j 
which  add  both  beauty  and  ftrength. 

1  he  intermiffions,  as  before  obferved,  are  either  co¬ 
lumns,  or  pilafters  :  whereof  there  are  five  orders,  viz. 
Tufcan ,  Doric ,  Ionic ,  Corinthian ,  Compofilc  ;  each  of  which 
fee  diftindlly  conlidered  under  its  refpedlive  head.  See 
alfo  Column,  Order,  and  Pilaster. 

Columns,  and  pilafters,  are  frequently,  both  for  beauty 
and  majefty,  formed  archwife  ;  the  doctrine  of  which  fee 
under  Arch. 

I  or  the  apertures,  they  are  either  doors,  windows, 
ftair-cafes,  chimneys,  or  conduits  for  the  fuillage,  he. 
which  fee  under  their  heads,  Door,  Window,  &c* 
Only,  with  regard  to  the  laft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
art  fhould  imitate  nature  in  thefe  ignoble  conveyances, 
and  feparate  them  from  fight,  where  a  running  v/ater  is 
wanting,  into  the  moft  remote,  loweft,  and  thickeft 
part  of  the  foundation,  with  fccret  vents,  paffing  up 
through  the  walls  like  tunnels  to  the  open  air ;  which 
the  Italians  all  commend  for  the  difeharge  of  noifome 
vapours.  See  Sewers,  he. 

I  or  the  compartition,  or  diftribution  of  the  ground-plot 
into  apartments,  he.  Sir  H.  Wotton  lays  down  thefe 
preliminaries;  that  the  archited!  never  fix  his  fancy  on 
a  paper-draught,  how  exadlly  foever  fet  off'  in  peripec- 
tive  ;  much  lefs  on  a  mere  plan,  without  a  model,  or 
type  of  the  whole  ftrudture,  and  every  part  thereof,  in 
pafteboard,  or  wood  ;  that  this  model  be  as  plain,  and 
unadorned,  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  eye’s  being  irn- 
pofed  on  ;  and  that  the  bigger  this  model,  the  better. 

In  tiie  compartition  itfelf,  there  are  two  general  views, 
viz.  the  gracefuinejs-y  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  diftribution,  for 
rooms  of  office  and  entertainment  ;  as  far  as  the  capa¬ 
city  thereof,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  will  allow. 
I  he  gracefulnefs  will  confift:  in  a  double  ana  ogy,  or 
correfpondency ;  firft,  between  the  parts  and  the  whole, 
whereby  a  large  fabric  fhould  have  large  partitions,  en¬ 
trances,  doors,  columns,  and,  in  brief,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  large  :  the  fecond,  between  the  parts  themfelves, 
with  regard  to  length,  breadth,  and  height.  The  an¬ 
cients  determined  the  length  of  their  rooms,  that  were 
to  be  oblongs,  by  double  their  breadth  ;  and  the  height 
by  half  their  breadth,  and  length,  added  together. 
When  the  room  was  to  be  precifely  fquare,  they  made 
the  height  half  as  much  more  as  the  breadth :  which 
rules  the  moderns  take  occafion  to  difpenfe  with  ;  fore¬ 
times  lquaring  the  breadth,  and  making  the  diagonal 
thereof  the  meafure  of  the  height  ;  and  fometimes  more* 

I  his  deviating  from  the  rules  of  the  ancients  is  aferibed 
to  M.  Angelo. 

I  he  fecond  confideration  in  the  compartition  is,  the 
ufefulnefs ;  which  confifts  in  the  having  a  fufficient 
number  of  rooms  of  all  kinds,  with  their  proper  commu¬ 
nications,  and  without  diftradtion.  Here  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  will  lie  in  the  lights,  and  ftair-cafes  :  the  ancients 
were  pretty  eafy  on  both  thefe  heads,  having  generally 
two  clobbered  open  courts,  one  for  the  women’s  fide, 
the  other  for  the  men  :  thus  the  reception  of  light  into 
tke  body  of  the  building  was  eafy,  which  among  us  muft 
he  fupplied,  cither  by  the  open  form  of  the  building ,  or 
oy  graceful  refuges  or  breaks,  by  terraffing  a  ftory  in 
danger  of  darknefs,  and  by  abajours,  or  fky-lights.  — For 
calling  the  ftair-cafes,  it  may  be  obferved,  tha”'  the 
Italians  frequently  diftribute  the  kitchen,  bake-noufc, 
buttery,  he.  under  ground,  next  above  the  foundation, 
and  fometimes  level  with  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  railing 
the  firft  afeent  into  the  houfe  fifteen  feet  or  more  : 
which,  befide  the  removing  of  annoyances  out  of  the 
fight,  and  gaining  fo  much  room  above,  does,  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  front,  add  a  majefty  to  the  whole.  Indeed, 
Sir  H.  Wotton  obferves,  that  in  England,  the  natural 
holpitality  thereof  will  not  allow  the  buttery  to  be  fo  far 
out  of  fight ;  beiides,  that  a  more  luminous  kitchen, 
and  a  fhorter  diftance  between  that  and  the  dining-room 
is  required,  than  that  compartition  will  well  bear. 

In  the  diftribution  of  lodging-rooms,  it  is  a  popular  and 
ancient  fault,  efpecially  among  the  Italians,  to  caft  the 
partitions  fo,  that,  when  the  doors  are  all  open,  a  man 
may  fee  through  the  whole  houfe:  this  is  grounded  on 
the  ambition  of  fhewing  a  ftranger  all  the  furniture  at 
once  ;  an  intolerable  hardfhip  on  all  the  chambers  ex¬ 
cept  the  inrnoft,  where  none  can  arrive  but  through  all 
the  reft,  unlefs  the  wails  be  extremely  thick  for  focret 
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p'afTages  :  nor  will  this  anfwer  the  purpofe,  without  at  leaft 
three  doors  to  each  chamber  ;  a  thing  inexcufable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  hot  countries  ;  befides,  it  being  a  weakening  to 
the  building. 

In  the  compartition,  the  architect  will  have  occasion  for 
frequent  fhifts  ;  through  many,  of  which  his  own  faga- 
city,  more  than  any  rules,  mull  condud  him. 

For  the  covering  of  the  building  ;  this  is  the  laft  in  the 
execution,  but  the  firft  in  the  Intention  :  for  who  would 
build,  but  to  fhelter  ?  In  the  Covering,  or  roof,  there 
are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  ;  the  making  it  too 
heavy,  or  tw6  light :  the  firft  will  prefs  too  much  on 
the  under-work ;  the  latter  has  a  more  fecret  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  for  the  cover  is  not  only  a  bare  defence,  but  a 
band,  or  ligature,  to  the  whole  building  ;  and  as  fitch 
requires  a  reafonable  weight.  Indeed,  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  a  houfe  top-heavy  is  the  word.  Care  is  like- 
wife  to  be  taken,  that  the  pteflure  be  equal  on  each 
fide  ;  and  Palladio  wiflies,  that  the  whole  burden  might 
not  be  laid  on  the  outward  walls,'  but  that  the  inner 
might  likewife  bear  their  fhare.' — The  Italians  are  very 
curious  in  the  proportion  and  gracefulnefs  of  the  pentice  or 
flopenefs  of  the  roof ;  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into 
nine  parts,  whereof  twm  ferve  for  the  height  of  the 
higheft  top,  or  ridge,  from  the  lowed  :  but  in  this 
point,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the  region  ; 
tor,  as  Palladio  infinuates,  thofe  climates  which  fear  the 
falling  of  much  fnow,  ought  to  have  more  inclining 
pentices  than  others. 

Thus  much  for  the  principal  of  eftehtialjparts  of  a  building. 
F or  the  acccjjorics ,  or  ornaments  ;  they  are  derived  from 
painting  and  fculpture.  The  chief  things  to  be  regarded 
in  the  firft  are,  that  no'  room  have  too  much,  which 
will  occafion  a  furfeit  ;•  except  in  galleries,  or  the  like  : 
that  the  beft  pieces  be  placed  where  there  are  the  feweft 
lights  :  rooms  with  feveral  windows  are  enemies  to 
painters,  nor  can  any  pictures  be  feen  in  perfection, 
unlefs  illuminated,  like  nature,  with  a  (ingle  light  ; 
that  in  the  difpofition  regard  be  had  to  the  pofture  of 
the  painter  in  working,  which  is  the  moft  natural  for 
the  pofture  of  the  fpedator  ;  and  that  they  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  intentions  of  the  room  they  are  ufed  in. 
For  fculpture,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  be  not  too 
abundant ;  efpecially  at  the  firft  approach  of  a  building, 
or  at  the  entrance,  where  a  Doric  ornament  is  much 
preferable  to  a  Corinthian  one  ;  that  the  niches  if  they 
contain  figures  of  white  ftone,  be  not  coloured  in  their 
concavity  too  black,  but  rather  dufky  ;  the  fight  being 
difpleafed  with  too  fudden  departures  from  one  extreme 
to  another  ;  that  fine  fculptures  have  the  advantage  of 
nearnefs,  and  coarfer  of  diftance. 

As  to  the  ftone  and  ftucco  ufed  in  buildings ,  which  are 
frefh  and  wdfite  at  firft,  and  are  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  difcoloured  with  the  air,  moifture,  fmoke,  &c.  the 
true  caufe  thereof  is,  that  they  become  covered  with  a 
minute  fpecies  of  plants,  which  alter  their  colour.  A 
fort  of  lichens,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  greenifh,  which 
commonly  grow  on  the  barks  of  trees,  do  grow  alfo  on 
ftones,  mortar,  plaifter,  and  even  on  the  flates  of  houfes, 
being  propagated  by  little  light  feeds,  difperfed  by  the 
wind,  rain,  &c.  The  beft  prefervative  known,  is  lime. 

Building,  to  judge  of  a.  Sir  H.  Wotton  lays  down  the 
following  rules.  That  before  fixing  any  judgment,  a 
perfon  be  informed  of  its  age  ;  fince,  if  apparent  decays 
be  found  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  time,  it  may  be 
concluded,  without  further  inquifition,  either  that  the 
fituation  is  bad,  or  the  materials  or  workmanfhip  too 
flight.  If  it  be  found  to  bear  its  years  well,  let  him  run 
back,  from  the  ornaments  and  things  which  ftrike  the 
eye  firft,  to  the  more  eflential  members  ;  till  he  be  able 
to  form  a  conclufion,  that  the  work  is  commodious, 
firm,  and  delightful  ;  the  three  conditions,  in  a  good 
building ,  laid  down  at  firft,  and  agreed  on  by  all  authors. 
This,  our  author  efteems  the  fcientifical  way  of  judging. 
VaiTaria  propofes  another  ;  viz.  by  palling  a  curfory  exa¬ 
mination  over  the  whole  edifice,  compared  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  well-made  man  ;  as,  whether  the  walls  ftand 
upright  on  a  clean  footing  and  foundation  ;  whether  the 
building  be  of  a  beautiful  ftature  ;  whether,  for  the 
breadth,  it  appear  well  burnifhed  :  whether  the  principal 
entrance  be  on  the  middle  line  of  the  front,  or  face,  like 
our  mouths  ;  the  windows,  as  our  eyes,  fet  in  equal 
number  and  diftance  on  both  fides  ;  the  offices,  like  the 
veins,  ufefully  diftributed,  Sec. 

The  perfection  of  building  confifts  in  its  adequate  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  intention.of  the  founder;  its  decoration, 
in  the  aflemblage  of  fuen  things  as  are  proper  to  attrad 
the  attention  of  perfons  palling  by  ;  its  ftrength  or  firm- 
nefs,  in  being  free  from  the  danger  of  coming  fhortly  to 
ruin  or  decay  ;  its  utility  or  conveniency,  that  difpofition 
of  the  whole,  and  each  part,  which  renders  its  ufe  to  the 
owner  moft  perfect  ;  its  beauty,  in  the  true  or  apparent 
perfection  of  it,  confidered  as  feen. 
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V  itruvius  gives  a  third  method  of  judging  ;  fumming  up 
the  whole  art  under  thefe  fix  heads  :  ordination,  or  fet-* 
tling  the  model  and  fcale  of  the  work  ;  difpofition,  the 
juft  expreffion  of  the  firft  defign  thereof  (which  two, 
fir  H.  Wotton  thinks  he  might  have  fpared,  as  belong¬ 
ing  rather  to  the!  artificer  than  the  cenfurer)  ;  curphmy, 
the  agreeable  harmony  between  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  the  feveral  rooms,  &c.  fymmetry ,  or  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parts  and  the  whole  ;  decoy,  the&  due 
relation  between  the  building  and  the  inhabitant  ; 
whence  Palladio  concludes,  the  principal  entrance  ought 
never  to  be  limited  by  any  rule,  but  the-dignity  and  ge~ 
nerofity  of  the  matter  ;  and  laftly,  diflribution j  the  ufeful 
calling  of  the  feveral  rooms  for  office,  entertainment,  or 
pleafure.  Thefe  laft  are  ever  to  be  run  over,  before 
a  man  pals  any  determinate  cenfure  .:  and  thefe  alone,  fir 
Henry  obferves,  are  fufficient  to  condemn  or  aquit  any 
building  whatever. 

Dr.  Fuller  gives  Us  two  of  three  good-  apherifims  in 
building ,  as,  1.  Let  not  the  common  rooms  be  feveral, 
nor  the  feveral  rooms  common  ;  i.  e.  the  Common  rooms 
not  to  be  private  or  retired,  as  the  hall,  galleries,  &c.' 
which  are  to  be  open  ;  and  the  chambers,  &c.  to  be  re¬ 
tired..  2.  A  houfe  had  better  be  too  little  for  a  day  than 
too  big  for  a  year.  Houfes  therefore  to  be  proportioned 
to  ordinary  occafions,  not  extraordinary,  3.  Country 
houfes  muft  be  fubftantives,  able  to  ftand  of  themfelves  ; 
not  like  city  buildings ,  fupported  and  fheltered  on  each’ 
fide  by  their  neighbours.  4.  Let  not  the  front  look  a 
(quint  on  a  ftranger  ;  but  accoft  him  right,  at  his  en¬ 
trance.  5-  Let  the  offices  keep  their  due  diftance  from 
the  manfion-houfe  ;  thofe  are  too  familiar,  which  are  of 
the  fame  pile  with  it. 

The  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant, 
feems  to  have  continued  the  fame  from  the  eariieft: 
ages,  without  the  leaft  alteration  or  improvement. 

The  modern  buildings  are  much  more  commodius,  as 
well  as  beautiful,  than  thofe  of  former  times.  Of  old 
they  ufed  to  dwell  in  houfes,  moft  of  them  with  a  blind 
ftair-cafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows  ;  the  rooms 
built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  contrivance,  and 
often  with  fteps  from  one  to  another  ;  fo  that  one  would 
think  the  people  of  former  ages  were  afraid  of  light  and 
frefh:  air  :  whereas  the  genius  of  out  times  is  altogether 
for  light  flair -cafes,  fine  fafh-windows,  and  lofty°  ciel- 
ings.  And  fuch  has  been  our  builders  induftry  in  point 
of  compadlnefs  and  uniformity,  that  a  houfe  after  the 
new  way  will  afford,  on  the  fame  quantity  of  ground, 
almoft  double  the  coiiveniencies  which  could  be  had 
from  an  old  one. 

By  ads  1 1  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  the  regulation  of 
buildin^  w,lhm  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  in 
other  places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are  required 
to  be  ereded  of  brick  or  ftone,  which  (hall  be  two  bricks 
and  a  half  thick  irt  the  cellar,  two  bricks  thick  upwards 
to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limitations  are  enadedr 
refpeding  the  difpofition  of  the  timbers.  See.  And 
every  building  is  to  be  furveyed  ;  and  the  perfon  who  of¬ 
fends  againft  the  ftatute  in  any  of  the  particulars  recited, 
is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250/.  to  be  levied  by  warrant  of 
juftices  of  the  peace.  The  other  principal  ftatutes  re¬ 
lating  to  building  are  19  Car.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
5  Eliz.  c.  4.  35  Eliz.  c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  Ann.  c.  17* 
33  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  and  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  37. 

For  the  method  of  fecuring  buildings  from  lightning,  fee 
Conductor. 

Building,  fcdlion  of  a.  See  Section. 

Building,  Ship.  See  Ship. 

BUILT,  in  Sea-Language,  is  an  epithet  applied  to  fhips,  de¬ 
noting  their  peculiar  form  and  ftrudure,  and  diftia- 
guifhing  fome  from  others  of  a  different  clafs  or  nation. 
Thus  we  ufe  frigate-da7/,  gall ey-built,  See.  Englifh- 
built ,  French-£«//t,  &c. 

BUL,  in  the  Hebrew  Calendar  ,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
ecclefiaftical,  and  fecond  of  the  civil  year,  fince  called 
Marfhevan  ;  it  anfwers  to  our  Odober,  and  has  nine  and 
twenty  days. 

Bul,  in  Ichthyology ,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  common 

FLOUNDER, 

BULAFO,  a  mufical  inftrument',  much  ufed  by  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Guinea,  &c. 

It  confifts  of  feveral  pipes  made  of  hard  wood,  fet  in 
order  ;  which  dlminifh  by  little  and  little  in  length,  and 
are  tied  together  with  thongs  of  thin  leather  twitted 
about  fmall  round  wands,  put  between  each  of  the  pipes, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  interftice.  They  play  on  it  wirh 
flicks,  the  ends  of  which  are  covered  with  leather,  to 
make  the  found  lefs  harfh. 

BULAT  W7ELA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  called  the  betel,  an  herb  the  people  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  are  fond  of  chewing. 

BULB,  Bulbus,  in  Botany,  a  thick  root  nearly  round 
compofed  of  feveral  (kins,  or  coats,  laid  one  over  an 
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Other ;  fending  forth  from  its  lower  part  a  great  number 
of  fibres.  Such  are  the  roots  of  the  common  onion,  the 
daffodil,  the  hyacinth,  &c. 

The  fame  denomination  is  fometimes  alfo,  though  im¬ 
properly,  given  to  tuberous  roots,  compofed  of  one  folid 
continuous  fubftanee,  without  any  fkins  laid  over  one 
another. ' 

Dr.  Grew  obferves,  that v in  bulbous  plants,  as  well  as 
many  other  perennial  ones  the  root  is  annually  re¬ 
newed,  or  repaired,  out  of  the  trunk  or  ftalk  itfelf :  that 
is  the  halts  of  the  ftalk  continually  and  infenfibly  de- 
fcends  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  hiding  itfelf 
therein,  is  both  in  nature,  place,  and  office,  changed 
into  a  true  root.  Thus  in  brownwort,  the  bafe,  fink¬ 
ing  by  degrees,  becomes  the  upper  part  of  the  root  ;  the 
next  year,  the  lower  part ;  and  the  next  it  rots  away,  a 
frefh  fupply  coming. 

The  ancients  divided  bulbs  into  efculent,  as  the  onion 
and  leek  ;  emetic,  as  the  narciflus  ;  and  wild,  as  the 
hermodadlil.  Nothing,  Pliny  obferves,  *  is  more  prolific 
than  the  lily,  a  iingle  root  often  producing  no  fd's  than 
fifty  bulbs.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

Modern  botanifts  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  bulbs ,  tunlcatcd 
and  /quamous. 

Bulbs,  tunicatcd ,  are  thofe  compofed  of  feveral  coats  of 
tunics  laid  over  each  other  ;  Rich  arc  the  roots  of  onion, 
tulip,  and  jonquil. 

Bulbs,  j quamous ,  are  thofe  compofed  of  feveral  fcales, 
laid  in  like  manner  over  each  other  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
white  iily.  To  which  are  added,  the  folid  bulb ,  com¬ 
pofed  of  an  uniform  folid  fubftanee ;  the  articulate  bulb , 
conlifting  of  lamella  linked  together  ;  the  duplicate ,  when 
there  are  two  to  each  plant  ;  and  aggregate,  when  each 
plant  has  a  congeries  of  fuch  roots. 

Some  confider  the  bulb  as  a  real  plant,  out  of  which  a 
new  ftalk;  is  yearly  produced  ;  the  ftalk  itfelf  withering 
and  falling  away  with  the  flower  and  leaves.  In  reality, 
as  the  leaves  which  fall  yearly,  are  not  neceffary  to  the 
integrity  of  the  plant  ;  fo  neither  does  the  ftalk  feem  to 
be,  which  fprings  out  of  the  bulb,  and  withers  away, 
the  bulb  itfelf  ftiil  remaining  entire.  Wemiay  add,  that 
the  very  leaves  and  flowers,  e.  gr.  of  a  tulip,  have  been 
diftin&ly  perceived  to  be  contained  in  its  bulb.  Du  Hamel, 
Acad.  Sc.  lib.  ii.  §  3.  cap.  1. 

Bulbs  are  alio  taken  for  the  round  fpired  beards  of  flowers. 

BULBINE,  in  Botany.  See  Spider-icwt. 
BULBOCASTANUM.  See  ?ic-nut. 

BULBOCODIUM,  in  Botanv,  a  genus  of  the  hexaudria 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants.  The  flower- is  funnel-fhaped, 
and  compofed  of  fix  petals :  the  fruit  is  a  triangular 
accuminated  capfule,  with  three  cells,  containing  feveral 
angular  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  upon  Snowdon  in 
Wales  ;  the  other  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
according  to  Lemery,  is  purgative  :  Ray  fays  it  is  eme¬ 
tic,  and  hurtful  to  the  nerves.  Herman  recommends  the 
bruifed  leaves  for  an  eryfipelas. 

Bulbocodium  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
pfeudo  narciflus  Anglicus,  or  common  wild  yellow  daffodil. 

BULBONAC,  in  Botany ,  the  name  by  which  feveral 
authors  call  the  viola  lunaris,  known  in  our  gardens  by 
the  names  of J'atin  and  honesty. 

BULBOUS,  or  Bulbose  plants,  thofe  which  have  a  bulb. 

Bulbous  plants,  flowering  of.  See  Flowering. 

BULBUS  vepitiorius,  in  the  Afateria  Afedica,  the  name 
ufed  for  the  root  of  the  mufeari,  or  mufle  grape  plant. 

BULCARD,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  gulcctta,  or  a  Ian  da  non 
crijlata ,  of  Rondeletius  ;  a  fmall  fea-fifli  caught  among 
the  rocks  en  the  Cornifh  and  other  fhores.  Willughby. 

BULEF,  in  Botany, a  name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
the  willow. 

BULEPHORUS,  in  the  court  of  the  eaftern  emperors, 
was  the  fame  officer  with fumma  rci  rationalis. 

BULEUTUE  ,  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia,  were  the 
fame  with  the  decuriones  at  Rome.  Calv.  Lex.  Tur. 
p.  128. 

The  word  has  been  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  sena¬ 
tors. 

BULGARIAN  language ,  the  fame  with  the  lingua  Hcncta, 
or  Sclavonic. 

BULGOLDA  lapis,  the  name  of  the  ftone  taken  out  of  the 
head  of  an  animal  in  America,  called  by  the  natives  bill- 
goldalf.  We  have  no  account  of  this,  but  that  it  poffeffes 
the  virtue  of  the  bezoar,  as  a  cordial  and  reiifter  of  poifons. 

BULIMY,  an  enormous  appetite,  attended  with  fainting, 
and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities. 

The  word  is  formed  from  0a?,  ox,  and  hunger  ;  as 

importing  that  the  patient  has  the  ftomach  of  an  ox.  or, 
as  others  term  it,  fufficient  to  eat  up  an  ox  ;  Varro  and 
Suidas  derive  it  from  the  particle  0a,  which  is  prefixed 
by  the  Greeks  to  divers  words,  only  as  an  intenfive  ;  and 
Xi/x  hunger ,  q.  d.  a  great  hunger. 


The  perpetual  craving  of  food  is  fometimes  owing  to  & 
defedl  of  nourifhment,  on  account  of  exceffive  evacua¬ 
tions,  by  an  haemorrhage,  flux  of  the  belly,  vomiting, 
fweating,  or  the  like  :  or  from  too  great  a  confumption 
of  the  alimentary  fubftanee,  from  various  caufes,  whence 
the  food  is  hurried  out  of  the  ftomach  with  greater  fpeed 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Sometimes  this  affetlion  is  owing 
to  worms  confirming  the  chyle. 

The  diagnoftic  figns  of  this  diforder  are  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  as  well  to  the  patients  as  to  the  attendants,  who 
cannot  but  obferve  a  depraved  and  exceflive  appetite, 
which  compels  them  to  receive  into  their  ftomachs  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  vi&uals,  which  afterward  prov¬ 
ing  burdenfom  and  oppreffive  to  nature,  are  thrown  up 
again  by  vomiting  ;  in  which  cafe  the  diftemper  is  the 
fames  canina  ;  or,  if  theie  be  no  vomiting,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  alipothymy,  and  then  it  is  a  bulimus. 

The  different  caufes  of  this  diftemper,  are  diftinguifh- 
able  by  the  circumftances  which  are  antecedent,  atten¬ 
dant,  and  confequent  to  it.  Acid  evacuations  and  vo¬ 
mitings,  crude  ftools  and  want  of  thirft,  are  figns  of  an 
acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach.  In  defe£l  of  nutrition, 
the  patients  are  emaciated  :  and  laftly,  the  figns  of 
worms  are  to  be  taken  from  their  proper  fymptoms. 

As  to  the  prognoftics  of  this  diforder,  if  it  depends 
wholly  on  external  caufes,  there  is  no  danger,  provided 
thefe  are  fpeedily  removed  ;  and  what  proceeds  from 
worms  carries  but  little  danger  in  it,  bccaule  the  effects 
ceafe  on  their  being  deftroyed.  In  pregnancy,  where  an 
inordinate  appetite  is  frequent,  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it. 

But  the  diftemper  is  very  dangerous,  when  followed  by 
large  evacuations  or  colliquations  of  the  body  :  and  Spe¬ 
cially  when  after  receiving  food,  while  the  ftomach  is  yet 
full,  the  patient  is  feized  with  fainting  fits  :  for  when 
thofe  things  which  ought  to  give  moil  relief,  prove  of 
none,  or  of  ill  eftedt,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  great  diforder  in  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach. 

So  alfo  the  canine  appetite,  when  the  vomiting  or  flux 
is  obftinate,  is  not  void  of  danger  :  for  it  commonly  de¬ 
generates  into  a  cachexy,  dropfy,  lientery,  atrophy,  and 
other  fatal  diftempers. 

For  the  methods  of  cure,  while  the  patient  is  under  the 
fainting  fit,  it  is  ufual  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  things  as 
remarkably  affecl  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  :  as  bread  lopped 
in  wine,  roafted  fvvines  flefh,  or  kid,  and  in  general  all 
fuch  things  as  have  a  nidorous  and  well-favoured  fmell. 
It  is  fometimes  the  practice  likewife  to  comprefs  the 
extremities  of  the  patients,  to  prick  them  in  every  part, 
rub  their  ears,  pull  them  by  their  cheeks,  and  by  the  hair. 
When  they  are  come  to  themfelvcs  from  the  lipothymy, 
the  moft  proper  thing  to  give  them  in  the  firft  place,  is 
wine,  and  after  that  other  food.  In  our  future  ma¬ 
nagement,  they  are  to  be  reftored  by  fuch  meats  as 
are  of  good  and  quick  nutrition,  but  difficult  of  altera¬ 
tion  and  digeftion  :  they  are  a.lo  to  be  treated  with  fuch 
things  as  refrigerate  and  ftrengthen.  By  this  method 
they  are  generally  benefitted,  and  in  procefs  of  time  are 
reftored  to  a  good  temperament. 

Evacuation  is  to  be  performed,  either  by  vomit  or  purge  ; 
and  that  by  means  of  fuch  remedies  as  are  proper  for 
thofe  who  labour  under  a  want  of  appetite.  For  though 
thefe  aftedtions  are  contrary  to  each  other,  vet  they  are 
ufually  produced  by  the  fame  humours,  differing  only  in 
degrees  of  frigidity,  and  fome  very  different  fecondary 
qualities  which  affect  the  ftomach  after  a  very  different 
manner.  A  remedy  of  this  kind,  which  is  very  much 
commended  by  Galen,  is  hura  made  into  pills. 

Pure  wine  alone,  drank  in  fufficient  plenty,  is  a  moft 
powerful^  reliever  of  hunger,  according  to  the  apho- 
rifms  of  Hippocrates,  xxi.  feci.  2.  and  the  fpirit  of  wine 
commonly  called  aqua  vita,  has  a  ftiil  more  powerful 
effedl  th.it  way. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfactioris,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  perfon  affected  with  a  bulimy,  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
he  would  eat  up  an  ordinary  leg  of  veal  at  a  common 
meal,  and  would  feed  on  fow-thiftle.  Sic.  he  was  cured 
by  throwing  up  feveral  worms,  of  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

BULITHOS,  lapis  bovinus,  a  calculus  or  ftone  found  in  the 
gall-bladder,  kidneys,  or  urinary  bladder  of  oxen. 

Inftances  hereof  are  given  by  Bromell,  the  Academy 
Naturae  Curioforum,  and  other  naturalifts  ;  by  which  it 
appears  that  Ariftotle  was  miftaken  in  afferting,  that 
man  alone  is  fubjedt  to  the  ftone,  and  inquiring  folici- 
tuoufly  into  the  reafons  hereof.  Arift.  Probl.  §  x.  n.  42. 
BULK  of  qjhtp,  denotes  her  v^hole  content  in  the  hold  for 
ftowage  of  goods. 

Bulk,  to  break.  See  Breaking. 

BviK-heads,  are  partitions  made  acrofs  a  fhip,  or  length¬ 
ways,  with  boards  of  timber,  whereby  one  part  is  divided 
from  another. 

The  bulk-head  afore,  is  the  partition  between  the  fore- 

caftle 
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caftle  and  gratings  in  the  head,  and  in  which  are  the 
chafe-ports.  See  Tab.  Ship.  Jig.  2.  n.  II.  24.  48.  85.  95. 
99.  102.  115. 

BULL,  in  Ecclcfiaflical  Writers,  denotes  an  inftrument  dif¬ 
patched  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  fealed  with  lead ;  an¬ 
swering  to  the  ediifts,  letters  patent,  and  provillons,  of 
fecular  princes. 

The  word  bull  is  derived  from  bulla ,  a  feal ;  and  that 
from  bulla ,  a  drop ,  or  bubble :  or,  according  to  others, 
from  the  Greek,  council :  according  to  Pezron, 

from  the  Celtic  bull,  or  bul ,  a  bubble. 

We  met  with  four  kinds  of  thefe  bulli  or  bulla  ;  golden, 
filver,  waxen,  and  leaden ;  all  in  ufe  among  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  middle  and  barbarous  ages.  In  fome, 
the  impreffion  is  made  on  the  lolid  metal  itfelf ;  in 
others  on  wax ;  and  only  enclofed  in  a  metalline  box,  or 
cafe. 

Sealing  with  metals  is  an  illuftrious  privilege,  belonging 
only  to  princes,  though  a  11  limed  alfo  by  prelates,  as 
princes  of  the  church.  The  doges  of  Venice,  durit  not 
arrogate  this  honour,  till  leave  was  given  them  by  pope 
Alexander  III.  about  the  year  1170,  to  feal  their  diplomata 
with  lead. 

The  bull  is  the  third  kind  of  apoftolical  refeript,  and  the 
moft  in  ufe,  both  in  affairs  of  juftice  and  of  grace.  It  is 
wrote  on  parchment;  by  winch  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  a 
brief ',  or  fimple  fignature,  which  is  on  paper.  A  bull  is 
properly  a  fignature  enlarged  :  what  the  latter  compre¬ 
hends  in  a  few  words,  the  former  dilates  and  amplifies. 

If  the  bulls  be  letters  of  grace,  the  lead  is  hung  on  filken 
threads  ;  if  they  be  letters  of  jnftice,  and  executory,  the 
lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen  cord.  They  are  all  wrote  in  an 
old  round  Gothic  letter. 

The  'bull,  in  the  form  wherein  it  is  to  be  difpatched,  is 
divided  into  five  parts  ;  viz.  the  narrative  ofthefadf;  the 
conception;  the  claufe  ;  the  date;  and  the  falutation,  in 
which  the  pope  takes  on  himfelf  the  quality  of  fervant  of 
the  fervants  of  God ,  fervus  fervor um  Dei. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  feal  or  pendant  lead  alone  that 
is  the  bull :  it  being  that  which  gives  it  both  the  title  and 
authority.  T'he  feal  prefents,  on  one  fide,  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  pope, 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate. 

By  bulls,  jubilees  are  granted :  without  them  no  bifhops 
in  the  Romifh  church,  are  allowed  to  be  confecrated. 
In  Spain,  bulls  are  required  for  all  kinds  of  benefices  ;  but 
in  France,  &c.  fimple  fignatures  are  fufficient;  except¬ 
ing  for  bifhopricks,  abbeys,  dignities,  and  priories  con¬ 
ventual.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  chancery, 
no  benefits,  exceeding  twenty-four  ducats  per  annum, 
fhould  be  conferred  without  bulls :  but  the  French  would 
never  fubmit  to  this  rule,  except  for  fuch  benefices  as  are 
taxed  in  the  apoftolical  chamber  :  for  the  reft,  they  referve 
the  right  of  diffembling  the  value,  exprefling  it  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  :  Cujus  is*  illi  for  fan  annexorum  f rad  us  24  du- 
catorum  auri  de  camera,  Jccundum ,  communcm  ajlimati- 
onem,  valorem  annuum  non  excedunt. 

The  bulls  brought  into  France  are  limited  and  moderated 
by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  land,  before  they  are  regi- 
ftered;  nor  is  there  any  thing  admitted  till  it  hath  been  well 
examined,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  thofe  words,  proprio  mo- 
tu,  in  a  bull,  are  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  be  rejedded 
in  France. 

Nor  do  the  Spaniards  admit  the  papal  bulls  implicitly; 
but,  having  been  examined  by  the  king’s  council,  if  there 
appear  any  reafon  for  not  executing  them,  notice  thereof 
is  given  to  the  pope  by  a  fupplication ;  and  the  bull,  by 
this  means,  remains  without  efr'etSt  :  and  the  like  method 
of  proceeding  with  the  court  of  Rome  is  obferved  by 
moft  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  in  the  papal  com¬ 
munion. 

To  fulminate  bulls ,  is  to  make  publication  thereof,  by 
one  of  the  three  commiffioners  to  whom  they  are  di¬ 
rected;  whether  he  be  the  bifhop  or  official.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  fometimes  oppofed  ;  but  when  it  is,  the  fault  is 
not  charged  on  the  pope  who  ifi'ued  the  bull ;  but  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  brought  to  him  againft  the  perfon  who  is  fuppofed 
to  make  it ;  thus  the  fault  is  laid,  where  it  is  known  not 
to  be  juft,  to  evade  affronting  the.  pontiff’.  See  Fulmi- 
nation. 

The  bull  ip  ccena  Domini,  is  a  bull  read  every  yqar  on 
Maunday- Thurfday,  in  the  pope’s  prefence;  containing 
various  excommunications  and  execrations,  againft  here¬ 
tics,  thofe  who  dilobey  the  fee,  who  difturb  or  oppofe  the 
exercife  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  Sic. 

After  the  death  of  the  pope,  no  bulls  are  difpatched  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  to  prevent  any  abufes ; 
therefore,  as  foon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  the  vice-chancellor 
of  the  Roman  church  takes  the  feal  of  the  bulls ;  and  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  perfons,  orders  the  name  of  the 
deceafed  pope  to  be  erafed  ;  and  covers  the  other  fide 
on  which  are  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a 
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linen  cloth  :  fealing  it  up  with  his  own  feal,  and  giving  lt» 
thus  covered,  to  tfie  chamberlain,  to  be  preferved,  that  no 
bulls  may  be  fealed  with  it  in  the  mean  time. 

By  ftat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  all  bulls,  &c.  obtained  from 
the  biihop  of  Rome,  are  void;  and  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  (fee 
alfo  c.  1.)  the  procuring,  publilhing,  or  ufing  of 

any  of  them  is  high  treafon. 

BupL,  golden,  is  a  denomination  peculiarly  given  to  an  or¬ 
dinance,  or  ftatute,  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
13565  laid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  that  celebrated  law¬ 
yer,  Bartoli,  andftill  reputed  the  magna  charta,  or  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  empire. 

It  is  thus  called  from  a  golden  feal  fixed  to  it,  fuch  as  were 
ufed  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  annexed  to  their 
edidls. 

Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form  and  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  eleStion  of  an  emperor  was  dubious,  and  un¬ 
determined  ;  and  the  number  of  electors  was  not  fixed: 
this  folemn  edidf  regulating  the  fundtions,  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  pre-eminences  of  the  electors. 

The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is  kept  at 
Frankfort.  On  the  back-fide  of  it  there  are  feveral  knots 
of  black  and  yellow  filk  ;  to  which  hangs  a  bull,  or  feal  of 

gold- 

T  his  ordinance,  containing  thirty  articles,  was  approved  of 
by  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  remains  ftill  in  force. 
The  election  of  the  empire  is  by  it  declared  to  belong  to 
feven  electors  ;  three  of  them  ecclefiaftics,  viz.  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologn  ;  and  four  feculars, 
viz.  the  king  of  Bohemia,  prince  Palatine,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  marquis  of  Bradenburg. 

Bulls,  golden,  were  in  ufe  among  the  eaftern  emperors  for  a 
confiderable  time,  leaden  ones  being  confined  to  matters 
of  a  fmaller  moment.  Spelman  mentions  a  golden  bull , 
in  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis 
I.  of  France  :  the-  fame  author  relates,  that  the  inftrp- 
ment,  whereby  Clement  VII.  gave  king  Henry  VIII. 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  had  golden  bulla  af¬ 
fixed  to  it;  and  there  are  other  inftances  in  Du- Cange 
and  Altaferra. 

Bulls,  filver,  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe,  though  we  do 
not  want  inftances  of  them. 

Bulls,  leaden,  were  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  princes ;  and  they  like  were  alfo 
ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  imperial  court,  as  well  as  by 
the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &c.  and  by  bifhops,  patriarchs, 
and  popes. 

Polydore  Virgil  makes  pope  Stephen  III.  the  firft  who 
ufed  leaden  bulls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find 
inftances  of  them  as  early  as  Sylvefter,  Leo.  I.  and  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great.  The  later  popes,  befides  their  own 
names,  ftrike  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on 
their  bulls  ;  a  pradiice  firft  introduced  by  pope  Pafchal 

Bulls,  waxen,  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought  into 
England  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  frequent  ufe 
among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed  letters  to 
their  wives,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  thefe  there  were 
two  forts,  one  red,  the  other  green.  Du-Cange,  Glofl’. 
Lat.  tom.  i.  Sc  GloiF.  Graec.  Montfaucon,  Pakeolog. 
lib.  vi.  b 

Bull,  a  fpecies  of  the  ox  or  bos. 

One  bull  fuffices  for  fifty  cows,  fome  fay  fixty.  His  beft 
age  is  about  two,  or  from  one  to  three,  before  he  arrives  at 
his  full  growth,  when  he  grows  heavy  and  fluggilh. 
Hence  that  old  rule  among  countrymen: 

He  that  would  have  his  farm  full, 

Mufi  have  an  old  cock  and  a  young  bull. 

From  that  time,  being  of  no  farther  ufe  in  breeding,  he 
is  uiually  gelt,  and  makes  what  they  call  a  bull-flag,  in 
the  North  corruptly  a  bull-fig ,  to  be  fatted  for  the  market. 
When  thefe  creatures  are  intended  to  breed,  the  better 
the  land  is,  the  larger  fort  of  beafts  are  to  be  chofen,  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  profit,  But  of  whatever  fort  the 
breed  is,  the  bull  fhould  always  be  of  the  fame  country 
with  the  cow,  otherwife  it  never  fucceeds  fo  well.  The 
bull  fhould  be  chofen  of  a  fharp  quick  countenance,  his 
forehead  broad  and  curled,  his  eyes  black  and  large,  his 
horns  long,  his  neck  flelhy,  his  belly  long  and  large,  and 
his  hair  fmooth  and  like  velvet  ;  his  breaft  fhould  be 
large,  his  back  ff might  and  flat,  his  buttocks  fquare,  his 
thighs  round,  his  legs  ftraight,  and  his  joints  ihort.  This 
lort  of  bull  is  the  beft  for  breed,  and  makes  the  beft  oxen 
for  draught  as  well  as  for  fattening. 

The  cow  ought  to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eves,  great 
clean  horns,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the  belly  large  and 
deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  and  the  joints 
ihort ;  a  white  large  and  deep  udder  with  four  teats,  and 
large  feet.  The  fize  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  land. 

Among  the  ancients,  thofe  who  triumphed,  facrificed  a 
bull,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Capitol.  Bulls  were  offer  - 
ed  to  Apollo  and  Neptune.  It  was  held  a  crime  to 
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facrifitfe  them  to  Jupiter,  though  we  do  not  want  inftances 
of  that  pradlice. 

Bulls  were  ranked  by  the  Romans  in  the  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  rewards. 

Bull,  African,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  fmall  wild  bullf  com¬ 
mon  i  n  that  part  of  the  world,  and  luppofedtobe  the  true 
bubalus  of  the  ancients. 

Bull,  Per  Ulus’s,  was  a  hollow  brazen  engine  of  torture,  in 
the  ihape  of  that  quadruped  ;  wherein  perfons  being  Ibut 
up,  and  fire  applied,  their  cries  imitated  the  roaring  of  a 

bull. 

Bulls  blood ,  frefn  drawn,  is  a  powerful  poifon,  as  coagulat¬ 
ing  in  the  ftomach.  This  is  related  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  xxviii.  9.  and  x  .  38.  and  many  perfons  among 
the  ancients,  l'uch  as  iEfon,  Midas,  Hannibal,  and  T  be- 
miftocles,  are  faid  to  have  been  poifoned  by  it.  But 
the  fadt  has  been  queftioned  by  fome,  and  denied  by 
others.  See  Apollodorus,  lib.  i.  cap.  27.  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p. 
106.  Plutarch  in  Flaminio;  and  Valer.  Maxim,  vol.  vi. 
ext.  3. 

Bulls  gall ,  is  an  intenfe  bitter,  more  pungent  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  than  that  of  any  other  animal;  whence  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  deftroy  worms. 

Bull  bamnal ,  denotes  a  bull  kept  by  a  lord,  who  has  a  right 
to  demand  all  his  tenants  to  bring  their  cows  to  be  ferved 
by  him.  See  Bannalis. 

Bull,  free ,  according  to  Du-Cange,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
bannal  bull.  Hence  tauri  liberi  hbcrtas ;  which,  however, 
Ihould  rather  feem  to  denote  a  privilege  of  keeping  a  bull 
independent  of  the  lord. 

Bulls,  wild.  The  wild  bulls ,  now  fo  nnmerous  on  the 
continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from  one  bull 
and  leven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by  lome  of 
the  fir  ft  conquerors. 

In  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  the  French  buccaneers  pur- 
lue  bulls  with  dogs,  and  kill  them  with  fire-arms.  At 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Spanifh  toradors  chafe  them  on  horfe- 
back,  armed  with  a  long  lance,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
half-moon  of  (harp  fteel,  Having  drawn  a  number  of  the 
horned  kind  together,  they  let  the  cows  efcape,  but  dex- 
teroufly  take  the  bulls  with  their  half-moons  on  the  hind¬ 
legs,  by  which,  dilabling  them  from  flight,  they  are  eafily 
difpatched. 

Bull -fighting,  a  fport  or-exercife  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  confifting  in  a  kind  of  combat 
of  a  cavalier  or  torador  againft  a  wild  bull,  either  on  foot 
or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at  him  with  a  lance. 

The  Spaniards  have  bull-fights,  i.  e.  feafts  attended  with 
fhews,  in  honour  of  St.  John,  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c. 

This  fport  the  Spaniards  received  from  the  Moors, 
among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great  eclat.  Some 
think  that  the  Moors  might  have  received  the  cuftom 
from  the  Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Plott 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  T  ccvpouaMonPiav  ripe  out  amongft  the 
Theflalians,  who  firft  inftituted  this  game,  and  of  whom 
Julius  Casfar  learned  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  were  the 
origin  both  of  the  Spanifn  and  Portugeufe  bull-fighting , 
and  of  the  Englilh  bull-running.  Nat.  Hift.  Staff,  chap.  x. 
§  76. 

T  he  practice  was  prohibited  by  pope  Pius  V.  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  incurred  ipfio  fatlo.  But  fucceeding 
popes  have  granted  feveral  mitigations  in  behalf  of  the  to¬ 
radors. 

Bull -running  denotes  a  feudal  cuftom  obtaining  in  the  hon¬ 
our  of  T udbury  in  Staffordfhire,  where  anciently  on  the  day 
of  tiie  Affumption  of  our  Lady,  a  bull  was  turned  loofe  by 
the  lord  to  the  minftrels,  who,  if  they  could  catch  him  be¬ 
fore  he  pafied  the  river  Dove,  were  to  have  him  for  their 
own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof  to  receive  each  forty  pence ;  in 
conlideration  of  which  cuftom,  they  pay  twenty  pence 
yearly  to  the  faid  lord.  Plot,  ubi  fupra. 

Bull  and  boar. — By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  the  parfon 
is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifh- 
oners,  in  confideration  of  his  having  tithes  of  calves  and 
pigs,  &c.  Rol.  Abr.  559.  4  Med.  241. 

.Bull,  in  Aftronomy,  the  conftellation  Taurus. 

BullT  eye,  in  Aftronomy.  See  Aldebaran. 

.  BullT  eve  in  Meteorology,  a  little  dark  cloud,  reddifh  in  the 
middle,  chiefly  appearing  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
thus  denominated  by  the  Portuguefe,  who,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  it,  inftantly  take  down  their  fails,  asknowing  that 
a  terrible  ltorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  a  whilwind,  is 
at  hand. 

BullT  eye,  in  Sea- Language,  denotes  a  fort  of  fmall  pulley 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  having  a  rope  fpliced  round  the 
outer  edge  of  it,  and  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  for  another 
rope  to  Aide  in.  It  is  more  commonly  ufed  by  Dutch  than 
by  Engliflr  feaman. 

Bui. L-jinck,  a  fpecies  of  the  loxia.  This  is  a  very  per¬ 
nicious  bird  in  gardens  and  orchards.  They  feed  on  the 
young  buds  of  trees  in  lpring,  which  contain  the  blofloms 
for  the  fummer’s  fruit.  The  black-thorn  or  floe-tree,  is 
the  p-reat  favourite  of  the  bull-finch >  and  keeps  him  employ- 
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ed  in  the  hedges  in  mild  weather  ;  but  if  the  latter  end  of 
the  winter  hath  been  fevere,  and  thefefhrubs  are  backward 
with  their  buds  in  February,  he  then  comes  into  the  gar-» 
dens,  the  trees  growing  there  being  forwarder  than  thofe 
in  the  field  in  a  cold  fpring ;  they  will  fometimes  come  in 
fuch  numbers,  as  to  take  off  all  the  buds  from  the  currants, 
plums,  &c.  in  the  gardens  of  a  whole  town  in  a  few  days. 
Thefe  birds  are  fo  bold,  that  no  fcare  crow,  or  other  means 
that  can  be  devifed,  can  deter  them ;  their  great  favourite 
in  the  garden  is  the  damfon-tree,  and  they  wiil  feed  upon 
this  while  a  perfon  comes  almoft  clofe  up  to  them.  It  is 
Very  eafy  to  ftioot  thefe  birds;  but  the  buds  and  young 
branches  are  ufually  much  injured  by  this  method,  and  the 
beft  way  feems  to  be  to  dawb  over  the  twigs  in  many  places 
with  bird-lime* 

The  wild  note  of  this  bird  is  not  in  the  leaft  mufical ;  but 
when  tamed,  it  may  be  taught  any  tune  after  a  pipe,  or 
to  whiftle  any  notes ;  and  it  feldom  forgets  what  it  has 
learned.  Thefe  birds  may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  and  fome 
thus  inftrudted  are  annually  brought  to  London  from 
Germany. 

Bull -frog,  a  fpecies  of  the  frog,  common  in  Sweden,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  with  four’divided  toes  on 
the  fore-feet,  and  five  webbed  ones  on  the  hinder. 
When  the  limbs  are  extended,  it  meafures  near  two 
feet:  it  is  very  voracious,  and  will  frequently  fvvallow 
young  ducks  and  other  fowl :  its  croaking  is  fo  loud,  as  to 
refemble  the  roaring  of  a  bull-,  whence  its  name.  See 
Frog. 

Bull -head,  the  Englifli  name  given  to  a  fmall  fifti  of  the 
cottus  kind,  found  very  frequently  in  fhallow  running 
waters,  and  called  by  the  ancients  bcetus  and  cactus  ;  call¬ 
ed  alfo  Miller’s  thumb. 

Bull -trout,  an  Englifh  name  for  a  fifh  of  the  falmon  kind, 
caught  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  England,  and  more  ufually 
called  the  scurff. 

Bull -weed.  See  Centaury. 

BULLA,  in  Antiquity,  a  golden  ornament  of  a  globular 
figure,  and  hollow  within,  wherein  was  contained  fome 
amulet,  to  lerve  as  a  prefervative  from  witchcraft  and  en¬ 
vy,  hung  about  the  neck  by  thofe  who  triumphed  among 
the  Romans  ;  and  alfo  by  the  children  of  the  patricians, 
and  even  ingenui,  as  a  badge  of  their  hereditary  nobility 
and  freedom,  by  which  they  might  be  animated  to  be¬ 
have  themfelves  worthy  of  tiicir  birth.  Rom.  Ant.  p.  ii. 
lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

The  bulla  was  not  allowed  to  the  children  of  Haves,  or 
even  of  liberti ,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  wore  a  leather  collar 
round  the  neck,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  purple 
firing  to  which  the  bulla  was  hung.  But  the  great  veftal 
and  the  Roman  ladies,  wore  a  bulla-,  the  former  by  way 
of  diftindtion,  the  latter  as  a  piece  of  drefs.  We  may 
add,  that  bailee  were  fometimes  allowed  to  ftatues  ; 
whence  the  phrafe,  f lattice  bullatee.  M.  Lepidus,  having 
killed  an  enemy,  and  faved  a  citizen,  even  when  a  boy, 
had  a  bullated  ftatue  erecled  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  exploit.  The  Roman  youth  laid  afide  the 
bulla  together  with  the  preetexta,  and  confecrated  it  to  the 
Lares,  when  they  arrived  at  their  fifteenth  year;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fatyrift : 

Cum  primum  pavido  cujlos  mihi  purpura  ccffit, 

Bullaquc  fuccinblis  Lanbus  donata  pependit. 

Perf.  Sat.  v.  ver.  20.  Hift.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  ii.  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 

Bulla  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  divers  other  me¬ 
talline  ornaments  made  after  the  form  of  bullae. 

In  which  fenfe,  bull re  feem  to  include  all  golden  and  fil- 
ver  ornaments  of  a  roundifh  form,  whether  worn  on  the 
habits  of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  or  the  like.  Such 
were  thofe  decorations  ufed  by  the  ancients  on  their  belts 
and  doors.  Virgil  fpeaking  of  Pallas’s  belt  or  girdle, 
fays : 

Notis  f  ulferunt  cingula  bullis 
Pallantis peuri.  /Eneid,  lib.  xii.  ver.  942. 

The  bullae  of  doors  were  a  kind  of  large- headed  nails  fafl- 
ened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  kept  bright  with  great 
care.  The  doors  of  temples  were  fometimes  adorned 
with  golden  bulla. 

Bulla  alfo  denoted  a  table  hung  up  in  the  public  courts,  to 
diftinguifh  which  days  were  fajli,  and  which  ncfajli ;  an- 
fwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  calendar. 

Bulla*  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  order 

of  teftacea. 

BULLACE-frnr,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  plu M-tree. 

BULLARII,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  makers  cr  drawers 
of  bulls  or  conftitutions. 

BULL  ARY,  Bullarium ,  a  colledfion  of  papal  bulls. 

We  have  extant  divers  kinds  of  bullaries :  fome  containing 
only  the  bulls  of  particular  popes  ;  fuch  are  the  bullaries  of 
Innocent  XII.  and  Clement  XI.  Others  contain  the 
bulls  granted  to  particular  communities  ;  fuch  is  the  bul¬ 
lary  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  &c. 

A  general  bullary  of  all  the  papal  conftitutions  from 
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Gregory  X  II.  to  Sixtus  Quintus,  was  compiled  by  oftler  of 
pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  in  1586  ;  lince  which  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  a  great  bullary ,  by  Laert.  Cherubin,  containing  the 
bulls  of  ail  the  popes  from  Leo  in  440,  to  Paul  V.  in  1550; 
fince  continued  by  Ang.  Cherubin  to  the  year  1644,  and 
a  ^antu*ca  an^  J°*  Paulus  to  the  year  1676;  and, 
laftly,  by  an  anonymous  editor  to  the  time  of  Bcnedidl  XIII. 
under  the  title  of  Bullarium  magnum  Romanum.  We 
have  tlie  fame  digefted  in  a  new  method  by  Bouchardus;  a 
commentary  on  it  begun  by  Vine.  Petra,  and  a  fummary  of 
it  by  Novanus.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Med.  /Evi.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  tom 
1.  p.  816.  822. 

BULLE  I ,  an  iron  or  leaden  bail,  or  fliot,  wlierewith  fire¬ 
arms  are  loaded. 

oome  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  botcllus ,  others  from 
the  Greek  flatoeiv,  to  throw. 

According  to  Merferine,  a  bullet ,  fliot  out  of  a  great  gun, 
^(fS  92  ^at^onis  *n  a  ^'econd  of  time,  which  is  equal  to 
589^  Englifh  feet;  and,  according  to  Huygens,  it  would 
Le  25  years  in  palling  from  the  earth  to  the  fun:  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  very  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Derham, 
it  flies,  at  its  firft  difeharge,  510  yards  in  five  half-feconds ; 
Oi  about  7  miles  in  a  minute:  allowing  therefore  the  fun’s 
autance  95000000  Englifh  miles,  a  bullet  would  be  near 
26  years  m  its  paiTage  at  the  full  fpeed. 

-RuilttS  are  Oi  various  kinds,  viz.  red-hot  bullets,  made  hot 
in  a  forge  ;  intended  to  fet  fire  to  places  where  combuftible 
matters  are  found. 

Bullets  hollow,  fhells  made  cylindrical,  with  an  aperture  and 
a  fufee  at  one  end,  w'hich  giving  fire  to  the  iniidc,  when  in 
the  giound,  buills,  and  has  the  fame  effects  with  a  mine. 
Chain-bullets ,  confifting  of  two  balls,  joined  by  a  chain 
three  or  four  feet  apart. 

Branch-bullets ,  two  balls  joined  by  a  bar  of  iron  five  or  fix 
inches  apart. 

Two-headed  bullets ,  called  alfo  angels ,  being  two  halves  of  a 
bullet  joined  by  a  bar,  or  chain :  thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  at  fea 
for  cutting  of  cords,  cables,  fails,  &c. 

1  he  diameter  of  a  leaden  bullet ,  weighing  one  pound,  is 
1.69  inches,  according  to  fir  Jonas  Moor;  and  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  any  other  bullet  is  found  by  dividing  1.69  inches  by 
the  cube-ioot  of  the  number,  which  exprefles  how  many  of 
them  ma<ce  a  pound  ;  or  by  fubtradling  the  third  part  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  of  bullets  in  the  pound  from  the 
logarithm  of  1.69,  and  the  difference  will  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  diameter  required. 

Thus  may  be  calculated  the  following  table,  fhewing  the 
diameters  of  leaden  bullets ,  from  1  to  39  in  the  pound.° 
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N.  B.  The  upper  horizontal  column  fnews  the  number  of 
bullets  to  a  pound ;  the  fecond,  their  diameters  ;  the  third, 
the  diameters  of  thofe  of  10,  n,  12,  &c.  and  the  fourth, 
thole  of  20,  2r,  22,  See.  and  the  laft  thofe  of  30,  31,  32, 
See. 

The  government  allows  eleven  bullets  in  the  pound  for  the 
proof  of  mufleets,  and  14.5  in  the  pouud,  or  29  in  two 
pounds  for  fervice;  17  for  the  proof  of  carabines,  and  20 
tor  fen  ice;  and  28  in  the  pound  for  proof  of  piflols,  and  34 
lor  fervice.  CtLivnow-bullets  or  balls  are  of  different  diame¬ 
ters  and  weights,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  piece. _ 

See  Caliber. 

Bullet,  quarter.  See  Quarter. 

Bullets  fhot  into  the  water  undergo  a  refraction  ;  feveral 

experiments  concerning  which  are  given  bv  Mr.  Carre. _ 

Vide  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  aim.  1705.  p.  277. 

The  ex  ti  action  of  bullets  from  wounds  is  an  operation  de- 
feribed  by  chirurgical  writers.  Bullets  fometimes  remain 
eafy  in  the  body  during  many  years. 

Swallowing  of  rmifket- bullets  is  fometimes  pradifed  to  re¬ 
move  iliac  and  colic  pains.  Mr.  Young  gives  a  cafe 
wherein  this  had  a  terrible  effect:  the  bulled  happening  to 
mifs  its  way  down,  inllead  of  the  cejbphagus ,  got  into  the 
trachea.  Mr.  Chirac  has  a  differtation  on  the  queftion, 
which  of  the  two  is  fafer  in  iliac  cafes,  to  fwallow  leaden 
bullets ,  or  crude  mercury?  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
bullets.  Phil.  Tranf.  Np  263. 

Bullet -moulds  confiftof  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a 
handle  whereby  to  hold  them  ;  and  between  the  hemifpheres 
is  a  hole,  called  a  gate,  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted  me¬ 
tal.  'Fhe  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet-moulds  are  firft 
punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a  round-ended  punch, 
of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  intended  bullets.  To  cleanfe 
the  infides,  they  make  ufe  of  a  bullet-bore.  - 

Bullet- Air c,  is  a  Heel  fhank,  having  a  globe  at  one  end, 
wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a  mould  clean,  of  the  fize 
intended. 

Bullet-.o-o;/,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to  Spanilh  or 
Swedifh  bars  of  Iron, 
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BULLIMENTA,  is  ufed  by  fome  Chcmi/is  for  the  v/afiiiiigs 
andlcouringsof  gold  and  filver  vefiels,  in  proper  liquors,  to 
render  them  brighter. 

BULLIMONY,  or  BollimoNg,  denotes  a  mixture  of  feve¬ 
ral  foi  ts  of  grain,  as  oats,  peafe,  and  vetches,  called  alfo  rr.aj- 
■  hr.,  or  mong-corn . 

BULLION,  denotes  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs,  or  billet. 

Oliver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though  ufed 
for  a  common  meafure  of  other  things),  are  no  lefs  a  com¬ 
modity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth ;  and  may,  in  many 
cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  national  advantage  as  any 
other  commodity.— No  nation  can  ever  be  confiderable  in 
trade  that  prohibits  die  exportation  of  bullion.  And  it  is 
more  for  the  public  advantage  to  export  gold  or  filver  coin¬ 
ed,  than  uncoined :  fince,  in  the  former,  v/e  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  manufacture. 

'1  he  word  is  apparently  formed  from  the  French  billon ,  a 
mafs  oi  gold  or  nlver  below  ftandard,  which  Du-Cange  de¬ 
rives  fai thei  from  billa ,  as  bemg  annum  aut  argentum  in 
majjam  Jeu  bi/lam,  i.  e.  baculum  conjla'tum.  * 

Silver  bullion  is  fometimes  alfo  denominated  plate. 

By  the  Scottifh  laws;  the  cufloms  in  the  exportation  of 
goods  were  to  he  paid  in  bullion. 

Bullion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  king’s  exchange 
is  kept:  or  where  gold  and  filver  are  brought  in  the  lump 
to  be  tried  Or  exchanged. 

BULLI I  ION  is  ufed  for  the  effect  arifing  upon  the  mixture 
of  different  liquors,  which  often  is  a  quantity  of  bubbles* 
or  froth. 

BULLOCK’.?  eye,  in  Arehitedture.  See  Eve. 

BULL  d-trec ,  in  Botany.  See  Star-AiPLE. 

BULTEL,  the  bran  or  refufe  of  meal  after  drefirngu 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin,  bultcllus ,  or 
bultellum ,  a  fcarce ,  or  boulter. 

Bultel  alfo  denotes  a  bag  wherein  meal  is  dreffed,  called  alfo 
a  bulter ,  or  rather  boulter. 

BULTER-c/ur/^  a  linen' or  hair-cloth  for  fifting  or  fearcing 
of  meal  or  flour. 

Bulters,  are  ftfong  lines,  five  hundred  feet  long,  with  fix ty 
hooks,  eight  feet  afunder,  and  baited  with  pilchards  or 
mackerel,  which  are  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in  the 
fifhery  of  congers.  They  are  funk  to  the  ground  by  a 
Hone  faftened  to  them;  and  fometimes  fuch  a  number  of 
thefe  are  tied  together  as  to  reach  a  mile. 

BULWARK,  Propugnaculum ,  in  the  Ancient  Fortification, 
amounts  to  much  the  lame  with  bastion  in  the  modern. 
See  alfo  Rampart. 

llC  XT  boat,  in  Sea  Language ,  a  fmall  boat  ufed  to  fell  veget¬ 
ables,  Sec.  to  Chips  lying  at  a  diilance  from  thefhore. 

BUMBUNNY,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a  plant  common  in  that  place,  which  ferves  them 
as  an  emetic;  they  boil  a  few  of  the  leaves  in  water,  and 
drink  this  liquor,  which  works  very  ealily.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  232. 

BUMICILLI,  a  fe£l  of  Mahometans  in  Africa,  Lid  to  be 
great  forcerers :  they  fight  againll  the  devil,  as  they  fay; 
and  frequently  run  about  covered  with  blood  and  bruifes, 
in  a  great  fright :  they  fometimes  counterfeit  combats  with 
him  at  noon-day,  and  in  the  prefence  of  numbers  of  people, 
for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours,  with  darts,  javelins,  fei- 
mitars,  Sic.  laying  defperately  about  them,  till  they  fall 
down  on  the  ground  opprefled  with  blows:  after  reft- 
ing  a  moment,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  and  walk 
off. 

What  their  rule  is,  is  not  well  known;  but  they  are  Paid 
to  be  an  order  of  religious. 

BUMKIN,  or  Boomkin,  in  Sea  Language ,  is  a  fiiort  boom  or 
bar  of  timber,  projecting  from  each  bow  of  a  Chip  to  extend 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fore-fail  to  windward.  It  is  fecured 
by  aftrong  rope,  which  confines  it  to  the  Chip’s  bow. 

BUN,  the  dry  ftalk  of  hemp,  ftripped  of  its  rind. 

BUNCH,  a  duller  or  affemblage  of  certain  things,  as  of 
grapes. 

Bunch  alfo  denotes  a  txjmor*  or  protuberance,  natural  or 

preternatural,  either  on  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  bodv. _ 

The  bunch  growing  about  the  graft  of  a  plant  is  a  fort  of 
callus  formed  by  the  extravalated  lap. 

Bunci-i  of  Camels.  See  Camels. 

•Bunch,  in  Chirurgery ,  denotes  an  elevation  of  the  back, 
arifing  from  an  exterior  luxation  of  the  vertebras  thereof. 
The  cure  is  begun  by  keeping  emollients  a  long  time  on 
the  vertebra ,  whereby  to  loofen  the  ligaments,  and  finilhed 
by  wearing  an  iron  boddice,  which  compreffing  the  verte¬ 
bra,  by  degrees  drive  them  back  to  their  natural  fitua- 
tion. 

Bunches  in  horfes,  called  alfo  knobs,  warts,  and  wens,  are  dil- 
eafes  arifing  from  foul  meat,  bruifes,  hard  labour,  or  the 
like;  whereby  the  blood  becoming  putrefied  and  foul,  oc- 
cafions  fuch  excrefcences. 

BUNCHED  cods,  among  Florifis,  are  thofe  which  Hand  out 
and  wherein  the  feed  is  lodged. 

Bunched  roots,  thofe  round  roots  which  have  knobs  or 
knots  in  them.  See  Bul  and  Root. 
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BUNG,  the  {topple  of  a  cask,  barrel,  or  the  like. 

The  bun ?  is  a  wooden  plug,  ferving  to  Hop  the  hole  left  in 
the  top  of  a  vefl'el  to  be  tilled  by.  It  anfwers  to  what, 
amonp-  the  ancients,  was  called  cpijlomium ,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  age  Jigillus ,  the  fail  of,  a  vejj'ely  becaufe  in  thofe  days  it 
was  ufually  lealed. 

After  tunning  new  wine,,  or  cyder,  the  bung  is  ufually  left 
open  for  fome  time,  that  when  the  liquor  comes  to  v/ork, 
there  may  be  vent  for  the  froth  or  feum,  and  that  the  hoops 
may  not  be  in  danger, of  being  burft  by  the  violence  of  the 
fermentation.  Yet,  in  fome  cafes,  they  leave  wines  to  fer¬ 
ment,  without  giving  them  vent  by  the  bung ,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  brillc  and  fpirituous:  in  which  cafe,  it  is 
necefiary  the  vefTel  be  hooped  with  iron,  and  other  precau¬ 
tions  taken  that  the  bung  may  not  fly.  . 

BUNlAS,  in  Botany,  corn,  or  Jquare-podded rocket,  a  genus 
of  the  ietradynamia  filiquofa  clafs  of  plants.  Its  characters 
are  thefe:  the  flower  hath  four  petals,,  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  joined  at  their  bale,  and  erect ;  it  hath  fix  ftamina, 
two  of  which  are  oppofite,  and.  Ihorter  than  the  other ;  in 
the  centre  is  fituated  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  irregular  fhort  oval  pod  with  four  angles,,  one 
or  other  of  which  is  prominent  and  pointed,  inclofing  one 
or  two  roundith  feeds.  There  are  fix  fpecies.  Bunias,  or 
tiaveu),  is  fown  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  April:  the  root 
is  ufed  in  food,  and  the  feed  in  phyfic.  Thefe  feeds  are  faid 
to  be  heating,  drying,  abfterging,  aperitive,  and  digeflive : 
and  to  be  enemies  to  venery- 
BUNIUM.  See  Pig-nut. 

BUNK,  or  Bunken,  a  word  frequently  occurring  in  the 
writings  of  the  Arabian  phyficians.  We  do  not  at  this 
time  certainly  know  what  it  was;  but  it  was  evidently  an 
aromatic  root  ufed  in  cardiac,  llomachic,  and  carminative 
Compofitions.  See  Leucacantha. 

BUNT  of  a  fail ,  is  the  middle  part  of  it  purpofely  formed 
into  a  kind  of  bag  or  pouch,,  that  it  may  catch-and  receive 
the  more  windv 

The  bunt  is  chiefly  ufed  in  topfails;  for  courfes  are  for  the 
molt  part  cut  fquare,  or  at  leaf!  with  a  final!  allowance  for 
bunt  or  compafs. — They  fay,  the  bunt  holds  mush  leeward 
wind ;  that  is,  it  hangs  too  much  to  leeward. 

Seamen  all  agree,  that  a  bellying  or  bunting  {ail  carries  a 
veffel  fafter  to  the  windward  than  a  ftraight  or  faft  fail :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  afferted  by  Dr.  Hooke,  who  has  a  dif- 
courfe  to  fhew  the  preference  of  ftraight  to  bunting  fails. — 
Vide  Hooke’s  Pofthum.  Works,- p.  563,  feq. 

Bunt -lines,  are  final]  lines  made  faft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fquare  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt  rope  to  a  crengle  ; 
and  fo  are  reeved  through  a  final!  block,  feized  to  the  yard : 
their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the  fail  for  the  better  furl¬ 
ing  it  up- — See  Tab .  Ship*  fig.  1.  n.  48.  74-  91.  116. 

BUNTINE,-  a  thin  woollen  fluff,  of  which  the  colour?  and 
fignals  of  a  fir  ip  are  ufually  made. 

BUNTING,  in  Ornithology,  the  common  Englifh  name  of 
the  emBERIza  alba,  called  by  others  cahmdra ,  cenchramus 
aland congener,  and  Jirozello,  or  frillozzo. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  fingularly  conftrudled ;  the  fides  of 
the  upper  mandible  form  a  fharp  angle,  bending  towards 
the  lower ;  and  in  th«  roof  of  the  former  is  a  hard  knob, 
adapted  to  bruife  corn  or  other  feeds. 

BUONACCORDO,  a  fmail  ftringed  mufical  inftrumenf,  re- 
fembling  afpinnet,  ufed  by  children  to  learn  to  play  on,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  fhortnefs  of  their  fingers. 

The  word  is  Italian,  and  properly  denotes  a  harpsichord. 

B-UOY, at  fea,  a  block  of  woodTor  cork,  fometimes  an  empty 
cafk  well  clofed,  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
fattened  by  a  chain  or  cord,  to  a  large  ftone, piece  of  broken 
cannon,  or  the  like ;  ferving  to  mark  the  dangerous  places 
near  a  coafty  or  rocks,  fhoals,  wrecks  of  veflels,-  anchors, 
&c. 

In  lieu  of  buoys,  are  fometimes  placed  pieces  of  wood  in 
form  ofmafts,  in  the  confpicuous  places ;  fometimes  large 
trees  are  planted  in  a  particular  manner;  in  number,  two  at 
leal!,  to  be  taken  in  a  right  line,,  the  one  hiding  the  other ; 
fo  that  the  two  may  appear  to  the  eye  no  more  than 
one. 

Buoy  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  barrel  at  fea,  fatten¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  float  direcftly  over  the  anchor ;  that  the  men, 
who  go  in  the  boat  to  weigh  the  anchor,  may  certainly  know 
where  the  anchor  lies. 

Buoy-s  are  of  various  kinds,  differing  in  their  conftruclion 
and  ufe,  and  bearing  different  names.  Cone-buoys ,  are  thefe 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  floating  over  dangerous  banks  and 
Jhallow  places.  Nun-buoys y  are  Ihaped  like  the  middle 
fruftum  of  two  cones,  abutting  upon  a  common  bafe  taper¬ 
ing  at  each  end.  fb 00 den-buoys,  are  folid  pieces  of  timber, 
fometimes  in  the  ihape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  of  a  nun- 
buoy.  Cable-buoys,  are  common  cafks  employed  to  buoy  up 
the  cable  from  rocky  ground. 

Buoy -rope,  the  rope  which  fattens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor. 
Its  length  Ihould  be  little  more  than  the  depth  of  the  water, 
where  the  anchor  lies ;  and  it  fhould  be  ttrong  enough  to 
draw  up  the  anchor  when  the  cable  is  broke. 
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Buoy,  flings  of,  ropes  fattened  to  the  buoy,  by  which  i  !<■ 
hung,  and  lpliced  round  it  in  a  manner  refembling  the 
braces  of  a  drum. 

Buoy,  to  fir  cam  the,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  fliip’s  fide  into 
the  water;  which  isalways  done  beforethey  letgotheanchor. 

BUOYANT,,  denotes  a  tiling  floating,  or  apt  to  float. 

BUPHAGA,  in  O,  • nithology ,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  pice r,  of 
which  there  is  one  fpecies  in  Senegal. 

BUPHONIA,  from  Ba<,  and  peovn,  /laughter,  in  Antiquity, 
an  Athenian  feaft  or  ceremony,  denominated  from  a  bullock 
flain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities. 

The  buphonia  was  properly  a  part  or  appendage  of  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  diipDli  a. 

For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia,.  we  are  told  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox ;  but  it  once  happened, 
at  the  feaft  of  the  diipolia that  an  ox  eat  the  corn,  others 
fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been  drafted  for  the  facrifice. — 
Thaulon,  the  prieft,  enraged  at  .  this,,  prefently  killed  him, 
and  fled  for  it.  On- which,  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  gods,  and  feigning  themfelves  ignorant 
who  had  committed  the  fact,  brought  the  bloody  axe  be¬ 
fore  the  judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned,  and,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  a  feaft  was  inftituted  under  the  denomination  of 
buphonia  ;  in  which  it  was  ftill  cufeotnary  for  the  prieft- to- 
fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  the  fiaughter  of  the. 

■  ex. 

BUPFITHAIA'IUM,  from  j3<g,  ox,  and  opBaX/u);,  eye,  in  Bo¬ 
tany.  See  Ox-t’vr. 

BUPHTHALMUS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  to  the  common  great  houfe-leek,  or  sedum  majusy, 
from  the  manner  of  its  growing  in  clufters  refembling  the 
eyes  of  large  animals. 

BUPLEURUM.  See  Hare’s  car. 

BUPRESTES,  a  fort  of  oblong,  cantharides,  of  a  {linking, 
fmcll,  and  very  fevere  bite,  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  with, 
the- common  cantharides,  or  Spanillx  fly,  and  is  faid  to  do- 
great  injury  to  the  cattle,  which,  feeding,. chance  to  eat  it. 
They  form,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  a  genus  of  infeffs,.  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cantharides,  but  belonging  to  the  fame 
order  of  coleoptera,  and' comprehending  feveral  fpecies. 

BURACO  de  vclta,.  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught 
on  the  {bores  of  the  Braids,  and  more  ufually  known  among 
authors  by  its  Brafilian  name,  GVAiBi-coara. 

BURBARUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Paul  Jovius,. 
and  fome  other  writers  on  fifties,  to  the  common  carp. — 
See  Cyprinus. 

BURBER,  an  Egyptian  piece  of  money.  It  is  a  thick  piece 
of  copper  about  as  broad  as  a  fix-pence ;  twelve  of  thofe 
make  a  mediae  there. 

BURBOT,  the  Englifn  name  of  the  muftela  fiuviazilis ;  a  fifh 
common  in  the  Trent,  and  many  other  of  our  rivers,  and 
called  in  other  places  the  eel-pout;  the  gadtis  lota  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part  ii.  N°'l8. 

BURCA,  among  the  T  urks,  the  name  of  the  rich  covering  of 
the  door  cf  the  houfe  at  Mecca ;  it  is  ten  feet  long,  and  rive 
wide;  and  there  are  feveral  figures  and  Arabic  letters  0:1 
it,  very  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  on  a  ground  of  red  and 
green.  This  is  carried  about  in  their  folenm  pro- 
ceffion,  and  is  often  made  to  Hop,,  that  the  people  may  touch 
it. 

EURDA,  in  fome  Middle  Age  IFrJcrs,  denotes  a  garment 
made  of  rufties. 

BURDACK,  an  Egvptian  veffel,  which  ftieep  ufually  drink 
out  of  at  Cairo.  They  are  made  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  earth, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  cool  the  water,  and  are  always  let  out  to 
the  north,  to  keep  the  cooler,  and  covered  with  a  {trainer, 
to  prevent  any  thing  falling  into  the  water  ;  they  are  of  fo 
porous  a  ftrufture,.  that  the  water  put  into  them  will  get 
through  them  in  a  few  days. 

BURDEN,  properly  fignifies  a  heavyweight  or  load. 

Ringelberg  recommends  the  bearing,  of  burdens  as  the  beft 
fort  of  exercife,  efpecially  to  {Lengthen  men  of  ftudy. — 
To  this  end  he  had  a  gown  lined  with  platq^  of  lead,  which 
he  could  juft  Eft  with  both  his  hands.  This  load  he  bore 
fix  or  feven  days  together,  either  increafing  or  diminififino- 
it  as  he  found  occafion ;  by  which  means  he  could  both 
write  and  ex'ercife  at  the  fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodities- 
A  burden  of  gad-fteel  is  120  pounds. 

Burden  of  a  Jhip ,  is  its  content,  or  the  number  of  tons  it 
will  carry. 

The  ufiial  ride  whereby  a  finip’s  burden  i?  eitimated,  is,,  that 
it  will  commodioufly  bear  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  half  the 
water  which  would  fill  its  capacity.  But  this  rule  is  not 
demonftrative,  and  fome  depart  from  it  as  unexa£l,  allowing 
only  two-fifths,  or  even  one-third  ot  the  water  for  the  ihip’s 
burden. 

To  determine  the  burden  of  a  {hip,  multiply  the  length, 
of  the  keel,  taken  within  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the 
{hip,  within  board,  taken  from  the  midihip-beam  from 
plank,  to  plank,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  hold, 
taken  from  the  plank  below  the  keelfbn.  to  the  under 
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jiaft  of  the  upper  deck  plank  ;  and  divide  the  lull;  pro¬ 
duct  by  94,  and  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  lequired.  See  Freight. 

Burden,  Jhips  of,  denote  thole  of  a  larger  and  heavier 
fort,  carrying  500  tons,  or  upwards* 

Burden,  or  rather  Burdon,  in  Mufic,  denotes  the  dione 
or  deepeft  found  of  an  organ;  being  that  produced  by 
the  tnickeft  pipe. 

The  word  is  French,  bourdon ;  formed,  according  to 
fome  from  the  Low  Saxon  burden ,  crept  turn  emit  ter  c,  to 
break  wind  backwards.  Others  will  have  bourdon  origi¬ 
nally  to  fignify  buz ,  or  hum,  as  that  ot  bees;  anl waring 
to  the  Latin  bornbus  ;  and  formed  by  onomatopoeia. 

The  modern  bourdon  anfwers  to  the  note  v/hicu  the 
Greeks  called  'csf/aXuaSavou.m^.  . 

Burden  alfo  denotes  the  pipe  or  firing  itfelf,  by  which 
fuch  found  is  given. 


Matth.  Paris  will  have  the  name  burden  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  given  this  pipe,  on  account  of  its  relemblance  to 
a  pilgrim’s  ftaft’,  anciently  called  aifo  burdo. 

BURDO,  in  Phy/iology ,  a  mongrel  beaft  of  burden,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  hor'fe  and  fhe-afs,  by  which  it  is  diftingunhed 
from  the  mule,  which  is  that  produced  of  a  male  afs  by 
a  mare. 

The  liver  and  tefticles  of  the  burdo  are  greatly  recommen- 
ed  by  Aldrovand,  and  fome  other  authors,  as  medicines, 
but  now  never  uled*. 

Burdo  or  BordoN,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a 
pilgrim’s  long  ftaff,  as  doing  the  ofhpe  on  that  occafion 

of°a  mule,  or  other  vehicle.  r  i  r  r 

BURDOCK,  Ar ilium ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  toe  JyngencJia 
polysamia  a  a  units  clafs  of  plants.  Its  characters  are  thefe  : 
the  flower  is  coitipofed  of  many  florets,  which  are  uiou- 
lous  and  uniform,  and  cut  into  five  narrow' fegments  at 
the  top;  the  germen  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  fingle  pyramidal  angu¬ 
lar  feed,  crowned  with  down.  There  are  three  fpecies  ; 
the  two  firft  of  which  are  common  weeds,  growing  on 
the  Tides  of  roads  and  foot  paths  in  molt  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  fo  are  not  admitted  into  gardens. _  1  he  firft  is  or¬ 

dered  for  medicinal  ufe  by  the  college  ot  phyiicians. 

As  thefe  plants  are  feldom  cultivated,  it  is  needlefs^  to 
o-ive  any  inductions  for  that  purpofe  :  but  where  they 
are  troublefome  weeds,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention 
that  their  roots  laft  but  two  years  ;  they  may  tnerefore 
be  deftroyed  with  much  left  trouble  than  fuch  as  have 
abiding  roots  ;  for  the  plants  which  come  up  from  feed 
do  not  flower  until  the  fecond  year,  and  when  their 

feeds  are  perfected  theit  roots  decay.  _ 

'  The  root  of  the  common  burdock  in  a  very  powerful 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  given  with  great  luccels, 
in  decoction,  in  obftruftions  of  the  fpleen,  and  in  drop¬ 
ped  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fome  in  all  dileafes  o 
thebreaft  and  lungs,  in  afthmas,  in  the  ftone,  and  in  the 
feiatica.  The  feed  of  'it  is  efteemed  by  many  to  be  one 
of  the  greateft  lithontriptics  known  ;  and,  by  the  initan- 
ces  that  have  been  produced  of  its  doing  fervice  in  ne¬ 
phritic  complaints,  it  feems  to  merit  a  fair  trial.  1  he 
frefh  leaves  are  by  fome  recommended  as  a  drefling  for 
old  ulcers,  and  for  burns  and  luxations.  they  are  alfo 
applied  by  the  good  women  to  the  lolcs  of  the  feet,  as  a 

remedy  in  hyfteric  complaints.  .  .  ,  .  r 

The  fettion  of  a  burdock  root,  viewed  with  a  microfcope, 
has  the  appearance  reprefented  in  Tab.  of  Alter ofcopicaL 

Burdock,  lefTcr,  Xanthium,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
Mccia  pnitanjria  claft.  Its  charters  arc  thrfe  :  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  have  a  common  fcaly  empalement  ;  they '  aie 
conmofed  of  feveral  tubulous,  funnel-Ihaped,  florets, 
Which  are  equal,  and  difpofed  in  a  hcmifphere,  cut  into 
fi,,,  ferments  at  the  top,  and  have  each  five  very  final  1 
{lamina,  terminated  by  erect  parallel  fummits  ;  the  fe- 
fleers  are  fituated  under  the  male  by  pairs ;  they 
have  no  petals  or  {lamina,  but  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
oval  prickly  fruit,  having  tv/o  celis  each  mduding  on^ 
oblong  feed,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  th.  other. 

ThTroots  of  this  plant  are  of  a  bitter  and  acrid  tafte,  and 
arc  recommended  as  of  great  fervice  m  fcrophulous  cafes, 
taken  in  decoilion.  Matthiolus  gives  great  praife  to  the 
Toots  dried  and  powdered,  and  given  in  mixture  with  rhu¬ 
barb  for  the  leprofy;  but  they  are  now  rarely  ufed.  _ 
BURDON  ARII,  an  appellation  fometimes  given  to  pilgrims, 
of  thole  who  went  out  of  devotion  to  the  Ho  y  Land. 
The  word  is  formed  from  burdo  an  appellation  given 
to  the  ftaff  wherewith  they  travelled.  , 
BURDUNCULUS,  in  Botany, ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  plant  known  among  moil  of  the  beta, nca  wjrn  W 
the  name  of  bughjfum  tchmits  capitals  caidui  binedilU. 
BURFORD  fuddle.  See  Saddle. 

BURGAGE,  a  tenure  proper  to  boroughs  and  town  , 
wherebv  the  inhabitants  held  their  lands  and  tenements 


BUR 

cf  the  king,  or  other  lord,  at  a  certain  yearly  rate!;  See* 
Borough  Ertglijlo. 

Burgage  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  rent,  or  quit* 
rent  paid  to  the  chief  lord  for  the  houfes  and  tenements 
in  a  town  or  borough* 

Burgage  alfo  obtains  in  the  laws  of  Normandy;  fome 
imagine,  that  it  had  its  firft  rife  here,  and  was  brought 
into  E  tv.<  land  by  William  the  Conqueror;  others  are  of 
opinion, °that  Rollo,  when  driven  out  of  England;  car¬ 
ried  it  thence  into  Normandy* 

Burgage,  free,  Burgagium  liberum ,  denotes  a  tenure, 
whereby  the  tenants, °  after  having  paid  their  rent  to  the 
fuperior  lord;  were  exempted  from  the  fervice. 

BURGAU,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  the  name  of  a  large  fpecies 
of  lea  fnail,  of  the  lunar  o'  round-mouthed  kind.  It  is 
very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature  of  the 
mother  of  pearl ;  and  the  artificers  take  this  out,  to  ufe 
under  the  name  of  mother  of  pearl,  though  fome  call  it 
after  the  name  of"  the  fhell  they  take  it  from,  burgaudine. 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French  artificers, 
to  what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their  works,  they 
do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre-fheU  for  this,  but  the 
linlncr  of  the  American  bergau.  Hence  fome  call  the 
mother  of  pearl  burgaudine ,  and  others  the  burgaudine 
mother  of  Dearl* 

BURGEON,  in  Gardenings  a  knot  or  button  put  forth  by 
the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring. 

which 


unit. 


The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  burgeon , 

{Unifies  the  fame,  formed  From  the  Latin  burr  to,  of  b 
Burgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  eye ,  bud ,  or  germ. 

F rolls  are  chiefly  dangerous  when  the  burgeons  begin  to 
appear. 

The  burgeons  have  the  fame  {kin,  fame  pith,  fame  ligne¬ 
ous  bodv,  and  the  fame  infertions  as  t.ie  liulx  ;  that  is, 
all  the  parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contrasted 
in  the  former. 

BURGESSi,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough  or' h  wallea  town, 
or  one  who  poiTefles  a  tenement  therein. 

In  other  countries,  burgefs,  and  citizen  are  confounded 
together  ;  but  with  us  they  are  diflinguilhed*  See  Bo- 
rgugh. 

The  word  is  allb  applied  to  the  magi  Urates  of  fome 
towns;  as  the  bail! ft"  and  burgejjes  ot  Leominfter. 

Anciently,  burgejjes  were  held  in  great  contempt,  being 
reputed  fervile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war;  fo  that  the 
gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  families, 
or  fight  with  them  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were  to  ap¬ 
point  champions.  A  burgefs’ s  fon  was  reputed  of  age 
when  he  could  diftinftly  count  money,  meafure  clotn, 
&c.  Spelm.  Gloff.  Glanvil.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9. 

Burgess,  king’s ,  Burgenjis  regis ,  was  he  who,  though  re- 
fldinrr  in  another’s  juridiltion,  was  exempt  therefrom, 
and  only  fubject  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  king,  unlels 
the  lord  alfo  enjoyed  royal  jurifdi&ion. 

In  ftatute  5  Rich.  II.  c.  4  where  the  feveral  claffes  of  per-* 
fons  in  the  commonwealth  are  enumerated,  we  meet 
with  count,  baron,  banneret,  chtvalcer  dc  countce ,  citizens 
de  ci tie,  and  burgejs  de  bourg.  _  . 

Burgess  is  now  ordmarially  ufed  for  the  representative  o*  a 
borough  town  in  parliament. 

Burgeffes  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part  or 
trading  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  formerly  al  - 
lowoC  by  a  rate  eftabliftied  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
two  {hillings  a  day  as  wages.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear  above  a  quadruple 
proportion  to  thofe  for  counties.  The  right  or"  election 
of  burgeffes  depends  on  feveral  local  chatters  aud  cuftoms, 
though,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  the  right,  for  the  future, 
fhall°be  allowed  according  to  the  laft  determination  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  concerning  it :  and  by  3  Geo.  III. 
c.  15.  no  freeman,  except  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervi- 
tude,  or  marriage,  {hall  be  entitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he 
hath’  been  admitted  to  his  freedom  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore.  No  perfon  is  eligible  as  a  burgefs ,  who  hath  not 
a  clear  eftate  of  300/.  a  year.  Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  7.  See 
Parliament. 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary  governor 
of  a  cattle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  bourg ,  town ,  and  graf,  or 

grave ,  count.  .  ...  r 

The  burgraves  were  originally  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  caflellans ,  or  comiles  cajlellani ;  but  their 
dignity  was  confiderabiy  advanced  under  Rudolph  ot 
Hapfburg ;  before  this  time  they  were  ranked  only  as 
counts,  and  below  the  princes,  but  under  him  began  to 
be  efteemed  on  a  footing  with  princes. 

In  fome  parts  the  dignity  is  much  degenerated,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Palatinate.  There  were  formerly,  according 
to  Leti,  fifteecn  families  who  enjoyed  the  title  01  burg- 
graves,  thirteen  of  which  are  now  extinct.  Dut  tins  is 
differently  reprefented  by  others.  _  ,  , 

In  Bohemia,  the  title  burggravc  is  given  to  tne  chief 

oiiicer. 


EUR 


BUR 


officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Pruffia,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  officers, 
of  the  province.  * 

In  GueJderland,  the  burggrave  of  Nimeguen  is  prefident 
of  the  ftates  of  the  province. 

BURG  H,  the  fame  with  borough*. 

is  chiefly  ifled  for  an  aid  or  contribution  levied 
for  the  repairing  a  town  or  caftle. 

By  the  law  of  king  Athelftan,  the  caftles  and  walls  of 
towns  were  to  be  repaired,,  and  burg-bote  levied  every 
year,  within  a  fortnight  after  Rogation  days.  No  perfon 
whatever  was  exempt  from  this  fervice ;  the  king  him- 
ielt  could  not  releale  a  man  from,  burg-bote  :  yet,  in  after- 
times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been  frequently  grant¬ 
ed  :  infomuch  that,  according  to  Cowel,  the  word  burgh- 
botc  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote,,  not  the  fervice, 
but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  it. 

BuRGH-//rt>riv,  or  brcch ,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  community 
of  a  town,  or  burgh ,  for  the  breach  of  peace  among  them. 
BuRGH-mr/zVt,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  introduced  by  Malcolm  III.  and  refembling  the  fee 
farm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.  See  Mail. 

Burgh -niafier,  an  officer  in  the  tin1  mines,,  who  directs 
and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  etc.  otherwife 
denominated  a  bailiff' and  bar -master. 

BURG  BERM  ASTER,  Bou  RGERMASTER,.  or  BlJRG-  I 
mesters,  chief  magiftrates  in  the  cities  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Flanders  ;  to  whom  belong  the  giving  of 
orders  for  the  government,  adminiftration  of  jultice, 
policy,  and  finances  of  the  place:,  though  the  authority 
and  office  are  not  every  where  alike  ;  each  city  having  its 
particular  laws  and  ftatutes. 

I  he  word  is  formed  from  the  two  Flemifh  words,  borger,.. 
bur  pi f,  or  citizen-,  and  mejler,  majler.  Some  exprefs  it 
In  La:in  by  conful,  others  b yfenator. — M.  Bruneau  ob- 
ferves,  that  bur'ghermaftcry  in  Holland,  anfwers  to  what 
is  called  alderman  and  fheriff  in  England  ;  attorney  at  Com- 
peigne,  capitoul  at  Tholoufe,  conjul  at  Languedoc,  &c. 
BURGLARY,  an  unlawful  entering  into  another  man’s 
,  dwelling,  wherein  fome  perfon  is,  or  into  a  church  in 
the  night-time  ;  in  order  to  commit  fome  felony,  or  to 
kill  fome  perfon,  or  to  fteal  fomething  thence,  or  do  fome 
other  felonious  a£t whether  the  fame  be  executed  or  no t. 
The  like  offence  by  day  we  call  houfe-br  caking ,.  &c.  ' 

It  is  fedony  at  common  law,  but  within  benefit  of 
clergy ;  however,  this  is  taken  away  from  the  principals 
by  1 8  Eliz.  c.  7.  and  from  all  acceflories  before  the  fa£I, 
by  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  c.  9. 

BURGMO  i  E,,a  borough-court ;  or  court  held  for  a  town, 
or  borough.  See  Court,  and  Mote. 

I  he  word  is  alfo  written  burgemotusy  burgimotuSy  bitrg- 
metus ,  and  bur  gemot  cr  from  burgh,  oppidum,  and  mote,  or 
gemote ,  convcntus. 

The  burgmote,  by  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  was  to  be  held 
.  tin  ice  in  the  year :  by  thole  of  Henry  I.  twelve  times. 
BURGOMAS  I  ER  off  Greenland ,  in  Ornithology ,  a  whimfi- 
cal  name,  given  by  the  Dutch  faiiors  to  a  fpecies  of  larus  or 
fea-guil,  common  on  that  and  many  other  coafis.  It  is 
known  among  authors  by  the  name  of  martinazzo. 
BURGOO,  Cl-  Burgout,  a  fea-faring  difh,  made  of 
.  whole  oatmeal,  or  greets,  boiled  in  water,  till,  they 
burft ;  then  mixed  with  butter-  It  is  made  in  Scotland 
and  in  Wales,  by  mixing  oatmeal  and  water,  and  boiling 
it  into  a  moderate  confidence.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
ftrengthening  diet. 

Burgoo ,  otherwife  called  loblolly ,  h  held  bv  Cockburn. 
very  proper  to  corredt  that  thicknefs  of  humours  and 
confti  vends  to  which  the  other  diet  of  faiiors  much  dif- 
pofes  them.  Vet  the  burgoo  victualling  is  the  leaft  liked 
of  all  their  provifions,  becaule'of  the  fcanty  allowance 
of  butter  to  it.  The  fame  author  thinks  it  might  be 
worth  the  confideration  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care^of  the 
teamen  is.  committed,  to  contrive  to  render  this  foed  more 
agreeable  to  them. 

BUKGWARD,  Burgwardu's,  or  Burgwardium,  in. Middle 
Jge  Writers,  the  fame  with  bulwark. 

1  he  name  is  alfo  extended  to  the  town,  and  even  the 
country  about  iuch  a  fortrefs.  It  is  formed  from  the 
t  Teutonic  burg,  town ,  and  ward,  cujlody,  keeping.. 
BURIAL,  the  a£t  of  interring  a  dead  body,  and  depofitino- 
jt  in  the  ground.  0 

Burial  and  baptifm  are  parochial  rights,  and  belong  not 
to  chapels  of  eafe,  unlefs  by  ufurpation.  ° 

Weftminfter  abbey  is  the  burial  place  of  mod  of  our 
Englifli  kings., 

'The  defire  of  Iqrial has  been  ftrong  in  moftages,  and  the 
denial  of  it  reputed  the  laft  and  fevereft  of  punifhments  : 
yet  the  Cynics  appear  to  have  defpifed  it;  and  Pliny 
ranks  the  concern  for  it  in  the  number  of  weakneffes  pe¬ 
culiar  to  man.  Pott.  Arch.  Graec.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap  1. 
Plin.  Plift.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  Cic.  Tufc.  Quasft. 

Burial  is  an  office  or  a  debt  of  humanity.  Some  found 
this  obligation  on  the  law  of  nature,,  others  on  the  law  of 


nations;  and  others  on  the  divine  law.  It  is  certain  it  is 
warranted  by  them  all.  One  of  the  feven  corporal  works 
of  mercy,  recited  by  ancient  divines,,  is  burying  the  dead. 

I  he  primitive  Chrilhans  ventured  on  it  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  ;  they  never  fcruplsd  it,,  either  in  times  of  per- 
fecution,  or  cf  the  plague,  when  the  greateft  dangers  at¬ 
tended  it.  I  hey  were  always  tenacious  of  the  plain  way 
or  burying  by  inhumation,  and  could  never  be  brought  to 
ufeany  other;  reckoning  it  a.  great  piece  of  barbarity  in 
their  perfecutors  whenever  they  denied  them  this  decent 
interment  after  death,,  as  they  fometimes  did,  either  bv 
expoimg  their  bodies  to  the  fury  of  wild  beafts  and  birds 


prey, 


or  burning 

tD 


-  .  -  ^  them  in  Rom  and  derifion  of  their 

doctrine  ot  the  future  refurrection.  They  feem  to  have 
h;rd  a  particular  averfion  to  burning  ;  their  method  was 
to  put  the  body  whole  into  the  ground,,  or,  if  there  was 
oecafion  for  any  otner  way  of  burying ,,  they  embalmed 
the  body,  and  laid  it  in  a  catacomb. 

The  heathens  believed,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe,  who  lay 
unhuiieJ,  remained  in  a  wandering  fiats  during  the  fpace- 
of  a  hundred  years.  *  ^ 

The  invention  of  burial  among,  the  Greeks  is  aferibed  to 
Pluto,  who,  on  this  account,  was  deified,  and  made  to 
prende  over  the  world  of  fhades.  The  Rabbins  pretend, 
tnat  tne  firft  hint  was  taken  from  birds  :  Adam  and  Eve,. 

-  they,  being  utterly  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  with  the  body 
of  Abel  killed  by  his  brother,  were  relieved  under  this- 
perplexity,  by  obferving  a  crow  to  throw  earth  and 
leaves  over  the  body  of  one  of  his  dead  companions, 
i  his  was  enough  for  the  patriarch  :  he  went  prefently,  and 
did  the  fame  to  hisfon.  The  Egyptians  carried  their  dead 
for  burial  over  a  certain  lake  ;  for  the  pafiage  of  which  one 
Gharon,  a  firmer  under  one  cf  the  Pharaohs,  procured  a 
toll  to  be*  impofed,  by  which  he  was  fpeedily  enriched. 
W  hence  tne  whole  tradition  of  the  ferrymen  of  hell.  Ci- 
cti  o  refers  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  opinion  concernino- 
hell  to  the  ancient  manner  of  burying  the  dead  by  intert 
ment :  for  from  hence  the  earth  was  confidered  as  the  laft 
habitation  of  mankind,  who  were  here  fuppofed  to  lead 
a  new  life  under  ground.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  V.1  cap.  15.  Fab. 
Cod.  Pfeud.  Vet.  Teft..tom.  i.  §  38.  Hift.  Acad.  Infcrip. 
tom.  n.  p.  x.  p.  38,.  r 

Among  the  Greeks,  drowning  was  no  burial ;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  a  cuftom  to  fafteri  to  fome  part  of  their 
bodies  a  reward  for  him  that  fhould  take  them  up,  mid 
bury  them  111  cafe  they  were  caft  afhore.  Amorw  u* 
however,  thofe  who  die  at  fea  are  ufually  buried  there*' 
ume.s  they  be  near  land;  the  ceremony  is  Short-,  the 
corpfe  being  fowed  up  in  its  hammock,  or  quilt,  is  thrown 
over  from  the  ftar-board,  under  the  difeharge  of  a  gun. 
It  is  a  great  difgrace  to  be  thrown  over  the  iarboard.° 
g.  ,  Arwaces,  a  Pe°ple  of  Guiana,  pulverife  the  bones, 
of  their  great  men  and  drink  them  in  their  liquor. 
j0nje  nations  among  the  BrafiJians  are  faid  to  eat  their 
dead,  not  out  of  hunger,  much  Ids  defpight,  but  affec¬ 
tion  and  reverence. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  Romans  ufed1  to  burn  the  bo- 
cues  of  their  dead,  the  cuftom  was  to  avoid  expence,  to 
tfuow  thofe  of  the  flaves  to  rot  in  holes  dug  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  called  pith  cub.  Phil.  Tranf.  N9  265. 

I  hey  who  thought  human  bodies  were  compounded  of 
earth,  inclined  to  have  them  committed  to  the  earth  : 
Heraclitus  and  his  followers,  imagining  fire  the  firft 
principle  of  all  things,  preferred  burning. 

1  be  ancients  buried  by  day,  as  deeming  the  ni«-ht  of  ill 
omen,  on  account  of  the  evil  fpirits  then  abroad:  only 
perfons  wiio  died  in  the  flower  of  their  days,  were  buried 

m  the  morning  before  fun-rife.  3 

Among  the  Romans,  we  find  two  kinds  of  burial  men 
tioned  in  the  Theodofian  code;  one  the  burying  of 
whole  bodies  in  coffins  underground;  the  other ,  bifnhr 
the  bones  and  allies  m  urns  above  ground.  Both  annear 
to  have  been  ufed  at  the  lime  time;  though  interring 
appears  to  be  the  older  prance.  « 

Mr.  Monro  takes  the  catacombs  about  Rome  to  have 
beeig  the  burial- place  of  the  ancient  Romans,  before 
burning  came  into  fafhion :  and  which,  on  the  new 
mode  s  taking  place,,  fell  into  difufe,  till  they  were  re 

PIG  1W  KJ!  Chri'ftians-  SeB  Catacomb,  and 

The  Romans  in  Britain  buried  their  warriors  near  the 
■viajlrata  or  military  way,,  to  put  their  bodies  out  of 
oangei  of  uuult ;  and,,  to  prevent  the  fcatterino-  of  their 
allies  in  hafte,  the  whole  army  caft  on  them  graffy  turfs  • 
which  is  the  origin  of  many  of  the.  tumuli  ftill  found 
among  us,  As  it  was  the  greateft  diflionour  to  lie  un  ' 
buried,  ,t  was  moft  glorious  to  be  covered  with  a  large 
nmulm  :  which  might  be  one  reafon  of  the  Romans  bur, 
mg  their  generals  near  public  ways,  that  paffengers, 
might  be  continually  adding  to  the  heap,  which  it  was. 
judged  a  work  of  piety  to  do. 

The  ancient  Saxons  laid  the  bodies  of  thofe  that  were  * 
Ham  in  the  field  oa  tne  furface  of  the  ground,,  and  co¬ 
vered' 
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Vered  them  with  clods  of  earth ;  which  were  railed  in 
proportion  to  their  dignity.  See  Barrow. 

'i  hough  burning  was  the  ordinary  ulage  among  the  Ro'- 
mans,  yet  lome  dill  retained  the  ancient  one  of  burying. 
The  family  of  the  Cornelii  condantly  interred  their  dead 
till  the  time  of  Sylla  the  dictator,  who,  in  his  will,  gave 
particular  order  to  have  his  body  burnt,  probably  to  avoid 
the  indignities  which  might  have  been  offered  it  after 
burial ,  by  the  Marian  faction,  in  return  for  the  violence 
ihewn  by  Sylla’s  loldiers  to  the  tomband  relics  of  Marius. 
Burial  was  denied  by  the  ancients  to  traitors,  proferibed 
perfons,  luicides,  and  even  frequently  to  enemies  killed 
in  war ;  though  this  was  reputed  by  the  more  moral  and 
civilized  nations,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Among  the  Greeks,  l'pendthyifts  and  infolvent  debtors 
were  alfo  refufed  the  rights  of  burial.  By  the  laws  of 
the  church  this  penalty  has  been  carried  farther,  to 
perfons  unbaptized  and  excommunicated,  to  thole  who 
could  not  fay  their  creed  and  pater-noder,  tft  (inkers  of 
eccleltaftics,  and  to  thole  who  (hould  omit  communi¬ 
cating  at  Fader.  But  the  prohibition  of  burial  is  now 
reftricted  to  perfons  excommunicate,  unbaptized,  and 
that  have  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves,  ideots,  luna¬ 
tics,  and,  in  fome  perfons  excepted,  to  heretics,  to  per¬ 
fons  killed  in  duels,  tilts,  or  tournaments.  Potter  Arch. 
Graec.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ig. 

§  2,  3.  Seld.  de  Leg.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  johnf. 
Led.  Law.  Ann.  960.  §  22.  Ann.  1138.  §  10.  Ann. 
I37H-  §  4* 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  kings  themfelves  were  to 
undergo  a  trial  after  their  death  ;  and,  if  their  behaviour 
had  been  ill,  were  refufed  the  privilege  of  Charon’s  boat, 
that  is,  to  be  carried  to  burial. 

The  Danes,  and  northern  nations,  in  their  fecond  age, 
buried  their  dead  under  earthen  hillocks.  Sometimes 
huge  pyramids  of  (tone  were  raifed  over  their  bodies, 
many  of  which  are  Hill  remaining  in  divers  parts  of 
England. 

In  Japan,  Peru,  Pegu,  Mexico,  Tartary,  Siam,  and  the 
Great  Mogul’s  dominions,  they  burn  their  dead.  For 
the  great  ones,  the  hres  are  made  with  aromatic  woods, 
gums,  balfams,  and  oils.  The  like  method  obtained 
among  the  Jews  as  early  as  Saul’s  time,  whofe  body 
was  burnt  at  Jabeih,  and  his  bones  afterwards  buried. 
Ala  was  burnt  in  tne  bed  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
felf,  Filed  with  fweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  fpices. 
The  ancients  buried  out  of  cities  and  towns  *  an  ufage 
which  we  find  equally  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Among  the  lad,  burying  within  the  walls  was 
exprelly  prohibited  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  : 
Homincm  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  fepelito ,  neve  urito.  The 
ufual  places  of  interment  were  in  the  fuburbs  and  fields, 
but  efpeciaily  by  the  way-fides  :  partly,  fays  Kennet,  to 
put  paffengers  in  mind  of  their  mortality,  and  partly  alfo 
to  lave  the  beft  of  their  land. 

T wo  reafons  are  alledged,  why  the  ancients  buried  out  of 
cities  ;  the  firff,  an  opinion,  that  the  touch,  fight,  or 
even  neighbourhood  of  a  corpfe,  defiled  a  man,  efpe- 
cially  a  pried: :  whence  the  rule  in  A.  Gellius,  that  the 
Jlamcn  dialis  might  not,  on  any  account,  enter  a  place 
where  there  was  a  grave :  the  fecond  to  prevent  the 
air  from  being  corrupted  by  the  dench  of  putrefied  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  the  buildings  from  being  endangered  by  the 
frequency  of  funeral  fires.  We  have  indances,  how¬ 
ever,  of  perfons  buried  in  the  city.  But  it  was  a  favour 
only  allowed’  to  a  few  of  fingular  merit  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Plutarch  fays,  thefe  who  had  triumphed  were 
indulged  in  it.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Val.  Publicola,  and 
C.  Fabricius,  are  laid  to  have  had  tombs  in  the  Forum ; 
and  Cicero  adds  Tubertus  to  the  number. 

Lycurgus  allowed  his  Lacedaemonians  to  bury  their  dead 
■within  the  city,  and  around  their  temples  that  the  youth, 
being  inured  to  fuch  fpeftacles,  might  be  the  lefs  terrified 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  death. 

Burying  in  churches  was  allowed  for  the  fird  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Chrid ;  but  it  was  feverely  prohibited 
by  the  Chridian  emperors  for  many  ages  after.  The  fird 
ftep  towards  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
ere&ing  churches  over  the  graves  of  fome  martyrs  in  the 
country,  and  tranfiating  the  relics  of  others  into  churches 
in  the  city :  the  next  was,  allowing  kings  and  emperors 
to  be  buried  in  the  atrium  or  church-porch.  The  reafon 
alledged  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  burying  in  churches, 
or  in  places  adjoining  to  them,  was,  that  their  relations 
and  friends,  remembering  thofe  whofe  fepulchres  they 
beheld,  might  hereby  be  led  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
them.  And  this  reafon  was  afterwards  transferred  into 
the  body  of  the  canon  law.  T o  this  fuperdition,  and  the 
profit  arifing  from  it,  we  may  aferibe  the  original  of 
church-yards.  Jn  the  eighth  century,  the  people  began 
to  be  admitted  into  the  church-yards,  and  fome  princes, 
founders,  and  bifhops,  into  the  church.  The  pra&ice 
fird  introduced  into  the  Romifh  church  by  Gregory  the 
Vol.  I.  NJ  50. 
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Great,  was  brought  over  into  England  by  Cuthbcfi 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury*  about  the  year  750  :  and  the 
practice  of  etedting  vaults  m  chancels,  and  under  the 
altars,  was  begun  by  Lanfranc  arehbidiop  of  Canterbury* 
when  he  had  rebuilt  the  church  in  this  city,  about  the 
year  1075.  From  that  time,  the  matter  feems  to  have 
been  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  bilhop.  By  our  com¬ 
mon  law,  no  perfon  can  be  buried  within  the  church* 
without  confent  of  the  incumbent,  exclufively  of  the 
bifhop;  becaufe  the  freehold  of  the  church  belongs  to 
him,  and  he  his  deemed  the  bed  judge  who  are  entitled  to 
the  favour  of  being  buried  in  the  church; 

Burying  in  any  lhroud,  &c.  that  is  not  made  of  (heep’s 
wool  only,  is  by  the  Englidi  law,  30  Car.  II.  dat.  1. 
c.  3.  fubjedt  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  and  an  affidavit  (hall  be 
made  to  this  purpol'e,  either  to  a  magidrate,  or  the  offi¬ 
ciating  minider.  See  Cemetery,  Funeral,  &c. 
Burying  alive  was  the  punidiment  of  a  vestal  who 
had  violated  her  vow  of  virginity.  The  unhappy  pried- 
efs  was  let  down  into  a  deep  pit,  with  bread,  water, 
milk,  oil,  a  lamp  burning,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on  :  but  this 
provifion  was  but  fliow,  for  the  moment  die  was  at  the 
bottom,  they  began  to  cad  in  the  earth  upon  her,  till 
the  pit  was  filled  up*  Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  iii.  p.  278. 
Lord  Bacon  gives  indances  of  the  refurredlion  of  perfons 
who  had  been  accidentally  buried  alive. 

Burial,  Chrijlian ,  is  often  ufed  to  denote  that  which  is 
performed  in  holy  ground,  and  with  the  ufual  fervice  or 
ceremonies  of  the  church. 

Burial  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  dues  paid  for  interment, 
efpeciaily  to  the  minider. 

The  burial  fee  paid  to  the  pried  on  opening  the  grave* 
was  called  by  our  Saxon  ancedors  foul-fcot.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  189. 

Burial  of  an  afs,  afini  fepultura ,  an  ignominious  kind  of 
burial  out  of  holy  ground,  under  the  gallows,  or  in  a 
highway,  where  feveral  roads  meet,  and  performed  by 
public  hangmen,  or  the  like.  Such  is  that  of  fuicides, 
excommunicated  perfons,  &c.  fometimes  denominated 
canine  burial ,  or  burial  of  a  dog. 

In  the  middle  age  we  alfo  find  mention  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  burial ,  called  imbLoCATION,  praidifed  on  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  perfons  excommunicated.  Du-Cange. 

Burial  of  the  crucifix ,  Sepultura  a  crucifix i,  denoted  a  repre-* 
fentation  of  the  burial  of  Chrid,  anciently  performed  an¬ 
nually  in  churches  on  the  day  of  the  Parafceue.  Du-Cange* 

Burials,  in  computations  of  mortality,  denote  deaths,  and 
dand  oppofed  to  births. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  have  edimates  of  the  burials  in  Bran¬ 
denburg,  in  Francfort,  Breflaw,  &c,  Phil  Tranf.  N® 
261,  229.  and  176. 

By  a  datute  under  king  Charles  II.  a  regider  is  to  be 
kept  in  every  parifli,  of  all  perfons  buried  within  the  fame, 
or  at  the  common  burial- places  thereof.  Stat  33  Car.  II. 
c.  3.  See  Mortality. 

Burial  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inclofing  of  vegetable  or  mi¬ 
neral  bodies  in  the  ground,  for  divers  purpofes.  Lord 
Bacon  gives  divers  experiments  of  burying  fruits,  See.  for 
prefervation  and  condenfation,  and  to  give  nourifhment 
to  their  refpeTive  trees.  Works,  tom.  iii.  p.  80. 

Some  commend  burials  in  the  earth,  others  in  wheat,  to 
feafon  timber  when  fird  felled,  and  make  it  of  more 
durable  ufe.  Chemids  fometimes  bury  their  cements. 
The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  bury  their  porcelain,  to  give  it 

•  the  greater  beauty. 

BURIS,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  fome  other  old 
authors,  to  a  feirrhous  hernia,  caufed  by  a  hard  abfeefs. 

BURLAW,  or  Byrlaw,  burlawa ,  in  Middle  Bgc  Writers, 
denotes  country  laws,  or  the  laws  concerning  country 
affairs.  Du-Cange. 

BURLESQUE,  ,a  jocofe  kind  of  poetry,  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  way  of  drollery,  either  to  excite  laughter  merely,  or 
to  provoke  derifion  and  ridicule. 

F.  Vavador  maintains,  in  his  book  De  Ludicra  Diftione , 
that  burlcfaue  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
againd  the  opinion  of  fome  others,  that  one  Raintovius, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  theferious  fubjects 
of  tragedy  into  ridicule  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  a  better  plea 
for  the  antiquity  of  farce  than  of  burlefque. 

The  Italians  feem  to  have  the  judeft  claim  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  burlefque.  The  fird  author  in  this  kind  was 
Bernia  ;  he  was  followed  by  Lalli,  Caporalli,  &c.  From 
Italy  it  paffed  into  France,  and  became  there  fo  much 
the  mode,  that  in  1649  appeared  a  book  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Paffion  of  our  Saviour  in  Burlefque  Verfe.” 
Thence  it  came  into  England ;  but  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
Englidi  never  adopted,  or  owned  it,  notwithftanding 
one  or  two  have  excelled  in  it. 

BURLING  of  cloth.  See  Cloth. 

BURMANNIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  hexandna  mono- 
ginia  clafs  of  plants.  The  flower  is  fmall,  and  confids 
of  three  minute,  ovated,  oblong  petals,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cup  :  die  fruit  is  an  involuted  capfule,  of  a 
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cylmdracco-trigoiul  figure,  formed  of  three  valves,  with 
three  cells,  containing  many  imali  leeds.  I  here  are  two 

BURN\  h*  a  medicinal  fenfe,  denotes  a  folution  of  the 
continuity  of  a  part  of  the  body  by  the  force  of  lire. 

Of  burns,  phyficians  ufually  make  feveral  degrees :  the 
frft  when  there  are  only  a  few  pullules  railed  on  the 
ftin  with  a  rednefs,  and  a  reparation  of  the  epidermis 
from  the  genuine  Ikiri.  The  lecond,  when  the  (kin  is 
burnt,  dried,  and  Ihrunk,  but  without  any  cruft,  or  fcab. 
The  ’third  is,  when  the  flelh,  veins,  nerves,  &c.  are 
flirunk  and  form  a  fcab. 

Lufitanus  recommends  an  ungent,  made  ol  the  alnes  of 
laurel  leaves  burnt,  with  hog  s  fat  dropped  on  them,  for 
a  burn  ;  or,  on  occafion,  the  unguentum  populeum ,  with 
vine-leaves  laid  over  it.  Panarole  obferves,  that  clay 
laid  on  a  burn  abates  the  pain ;  and  that  the  brewers  in 
Holland  ufe  a  decoction  of  ivy  for  the  cure  of  burns. 

Burns  are  likewife  divided  into  dry  and  humid,  from  the 

caufes  that  produce  them.  . 

Burns,  dry ,  are  thofe  occafioned  by  the  application  of 
naked  fire,  or  ignited  body,  as  coals,  flame,  red-hot  me¬ 
tals,  gunpowder,  lightning,  and  the  like,  which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  corrugation  or  a  fhriveling  of  the  part. 

Burns,  humid,  more  ufually  among  us  called  Jcalds ,  are 
thofe  occafioned  by  fluid  l'ubftances,  as  hot  water,  oil, 

wax,  or  the  like.  , 

Dry  burns  are  of  a  worfe  kind  than  moift  ones.  Uf  the 
dry,  the  worft  and  moft  penetrating  of  all  is  that  of 
li'/htnino-;  the  next  are  thofe  caufed  by  melted  metals 
and  gunpowder  ;  the  next  by  fats  and  oily  l'ubftances  ; 
the  flio-hteft  of  all  burns  is  that  by  hot  water. 

As  burns  nearly  refemble  inflammatory  diforders  in  their 
feveral  degrees;  fo  they  alfo  do  in  their  method  of  cure. 
In  the  flio-hteft  degree  of  burns ,  the  beft  method  is  to  have 
recourfc  to  emollients  and  aftringents.  The  beft  flight 
aftrmoent  is  either  common  proof  fpiiit,  or  rectified 
fpirit  °of  wine,  or,  when  it  is  neceflary,  fpirit  of  wine 
camphorated  :  thefe  may  be  applied  to  the  part  with 
linen  rags,  as  may  alfo  oxycrate,  or  the  pickle  of  cab- 
baoes,  or  litharge  vinegar;  and  thefe  applications  mult 
be°repeated  as  there  is  occafion.  Oil  of  turpentine  has 
alfo  very  good  effedls  if  applied  in  time,  and  repeated 
frequently.  And  the  vulgar  method  of  holding  the  in¬ 
jured  part,  when  that  is  the  hand  or  finger,  to  the  fire, 
as  lon°-  and  as  near  as  can  be  borne,  is  often  attended 
with  fuccefs ;  for  the  lfagnating  fluids  are,  by  this  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  driven  back  into  their  proper  channels, 
and,  by  that  means,  the  vefication,  and  other  troublefome 
fymptoms,  which  naturally  fuccecd,  are  often  prevented. 
Another  remedy,  however,  there  is,  very  efficacious  on 
the  fame  occafions,  though  founded  on  a  contrary  inten¬ 
tion  :  this  is  by  emollient  remedies,  which  remove  the 
tenfion  of  the  fibres  or  veflels,  and  reftore  the  blood  to 
its  natural  courfe  before  anv  bad  fymptoms  come  on, 
as  the  injured  part  may  be  fomented  with  water,  made 
as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear,  till  all  the  pain  and 
heat  entirely  difappear.  Sydenham  very  highly,  and 
with  great  reafon,  extols  this  method.  It  is  eafy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  add  to  the  efficacy  of  it,  by  giving  the  virtues  of 
a  fomentation  to  the  water  before  it  is  uled,  by  boiling 
in  it  marfnmallows,  mallows,  mullein,  linfeed,  fenugreek- 
feed,  or  quince-feed.  Cataplafms  made  of  the  fame  in¬ 
gredients  are  alfo  of  great  fervice,  as  are  alfo  the  emol- 
fient  oils  of  linfeed,  and  the  like.  Whatever  remedies 
are  ufed  in  this  cafe,  fhould  be  very  frequently  repeated  ; 
and  when  it  is  the  face  that  is  burnt ,  they  fhould  be 
fpread  on  a  linen  mafk,  to  be  kept  conftantly  moift  by 
the  application  of  the  fame  remedy. 

When  the  burn  is  fomething  greater  than  this,  and 
attended  with  vefication,  or  pullules,  the  pullules  are 
by  no  means  to  be  opened,  which  always  brings  on  great 
pain  ;  fome  of  the  remedies  before  mentioned  will  always 
prove  of  more  fervice,  applied  yvhile  the  blifters  are 
whole  ;  and,  by  the  ufe  of  them,  the  heat  and  pain  will 
quickly  go  oft,  and  the  cuticle  will  feparate  from  the 
cutis,  without  either  deformity  or  pain.  But  if  thefe 
remedies  do  not  abate  the  pain,  the  part  is  to  be  drefl'ed 
with  linfeed  oil,  or  the  lithrage  ointment,  or  the  un¬ 
guentum  diopompholigos,  or  fomething  of  a  like  kind.  Thefe 
are  to  be  applied  either  by  rubbing  them  frequently  on 
the  parts,  or  fpreading  them  on  a  linen  rag,  and  apply¬ 
ing  that,  and  often  renewing  it.  After  thefe,  a  plafter 
of  the  anplafirum  de  mini  a,  or  any  of  a  like  kind,  will 
keep  the  fkin  finooth,  and  forward  the  renovation  of 
the  cuticle.  If  the  burn  or  feald,  whichever  it  be,  be 
very  confiderable  in  extent,  and  great  part  of  the  body  be 
burnt,  it  is  neceflary  to  bleed  plentifully,  even  till  the 
patient  faints,  and  to  give  a  brifk  purge.  This  method 
will  often  prevent  ill  confequences,  that  too  frequently 
elfe  attend  large  burns :  fuch  as  foul  ulcers,  large  cica¬ 
trices,  and  fometimes  even  gangrenes.  When  infants 
are  the  liibjedts  of  thefe  accidents,  bleeding  being  not 
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fo  convenient,  the  rcvulfion  is  to  be  made  by  repeated 
purges  ;  and  m  grown  pcilons,  a  regularity  of  diet  is 
above  all  things  to  be  obferved. 

In  the  yet  greater  degree  of  burns ,  where  the  burnt  part 
is  covered  by  a  cruit  or  efchar,  the  cure  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  without  fuppuration.  When  this  accident  nap- 
pens  to  the  face,  great  caution  is  neceflary,  to  avoid 
making  a  deformed  cicatrix:  for  this  reafon,  all  oint¬ 
ments  and  platters  whatever  are  to  be  forbidden,  even 
though  they  are  the  moft  valuable  lecrets,  as  there  are 
in  almoft  all  families  many  lech  for  the  mil-hiel  of 
thefe  remedies  is,  that  they  all  dry  up  the  wound  too 
faft,  and  contract  the  fibres  and  the  lkin,  and  by  fuch 
means  leave  an  uneven  cicatrix.  1  he  forwarding  the 
calling  off  the  efchar,  is  by  all  means  to  be  attempted, 
and  the  difeharge  of  the  matter  that  is  contained  under 
it.  The  eafiett  and  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  doing 
this,  is  by  the  repeated  application  of  emollients.  Three 
or  four  times  every  day  the  dreffings  are  to  be  changed  -t 
and  if  at  any  of  thefe  times,  any  part  of  the  elchar  is 
found  to  be  loofe,  it  mult  be  railed  by  the  forceps ,  and 
removed,  if  that  conveniently  may  be  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  reft  of  the  efchar  mull  be  anointed  with  butter,  and 
warm  fomentations,  made  of  emollient  herbs,  &c.  ap¬ 
plied.  Two,  three,  or  four  days  employed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  generally  afford  a  feparation  of  all  the  cruft  or 
efchar  ;  and  the  next  intention  is  then  to  heal  the  wound. 
It  is  firft,  therefore,  to  be  thoroughly  cleanfed,  by  means 
of  fome  mild  digellive  mixed  with  honey  of  roles,  and 
afterwards  healed  up  with  any  of  the  lead  or  litharge 
ointments.  If  the  efchar  in  thefe  cafes  lhould  not  iepa- 
rate  in  proper  time,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make  a  deep 
incifion  through  the  middle  of  it,  to  let  out  the  included 
fanies.  Burns  of  the  moft  extreme  and  worft  kind, 
where  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  deftroy  all 
the  parts  quite  down  to  the  bone,  can  have  no  relief 
from  medicines  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  furgeon’s 
power,  but  amputating  the  limb.  Heilter. 

Burns ,  however,  are  not  only  difeales,  but  in  fome  cafes 
remedies  ;  M.  Homberg  obferves,  that  in  the  ifle  of 
Java  the  natives  cure  themfelves  of  a  colic,  otherwile 
mortal,  by  burning  the  foies  of  their  feet ;  and  cure 
themfelves  of  a  panaris ,  by  dipping  their  finger  in  boiling 
water  feveral  times.  In  the  country  of  the  Mogul,  the 
colic  is  cured  by  an  iron-ring  applied  red-hot  about  the 
patient’s  navel. 

Travellers  relate  many  other  cafes  of  other  difeafes  cured 
by  burning ;  and  we  fee  the  e fleets  of  it  ourlelves,  in 
horfes,  hounds,  birds  of  prey,  &c. 

A  kind  of  downy  matter,  called  moxa ,  brought  from  the 
Indies,  has  been  likewife  ufed  for  the  gout ;  applied,  by 
burning  it  on  the  part  affedled.  Many  of  the  Japaneie 
are  covered  with  fears,  ariling  from  the  ufe  of  the  moxa. 
And  among  thefe  people  the  whole  art  of  phyfic  confifts 
in  the  choice  of  proper  places  to  be  burnt ;  which  are 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  Burning 
has  been  particularly  recommended  in  the  gout,  as  a  fe- 
vere  but  adequate  cure  of  that  Itubborn  difeafe. 

M.  Homberg  gives  us  inftances  of  two  women  cured, 
the  one  of  a  violent  difeafe  in  the  head  and  eyes,  and  the 
other  of  a  difeafe  in  the  legs  and  thighs,  by  the  accidental 
burning  of  thofe  parts.  He  adds,  that  burning  may  cure 
in  three  ways  ;  either  by  putting  the  peccant  humours  into 
a  greater  motion,  and  making  them  take  new  routes  ;  or  by 
difl'olving  and  breaking  their  vifeidity ;  or  by  dellroying 
the  canals  which  brought  them  in  too  great  quantities. 
Burning  pyramidal  pieces  of  tow  or  cotton  on  the  joints, 
is  an  ancient  pradtice  revived  in  Europe,  chiefly  by  Eab. 
ab  Aquapendente,  and  Severinus,  againft  pains  of  the 
joints  ariling  from  cold  and  vifeous  humours  impacted 
in  them.  The  operation  is  alfo  l'poken  of  by  Hippocrates 
and  Celfus  ;  the  former  of  whom  recommends  the  ufe 
of  raw  flax.  Severinus  calls  it  the  Arabian  burning ,  be- 
caule  moft  frequently  ufed  among  that  people,  though 
common  enough  alfo  among  the  Egyptians.  Hippocr. 
App.  ult.  lib.  vi.  &  de  Affat.  Text.  30  &  32.  Celf.  fib. 
iv.  cap.  22.  Alpin.  de  Med.  Egypt,  lib.  iii. 

Burn,  heart.  See  Heart. 

BURNET,  Burneta,  or  Burnetus,  in  Middle  Age. 
Writers,  denotes  brown  cloth  made  of  dyed  wool. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  contradillinguilhed  from. 
brunus ,  which  was  applied  to  the  wool  undyed. 

Burnet,  in  Botany.  See  Poterium,  and  Sanguisorba. 

Burnet  faxfrage.  See  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

BURNING,  the  adlion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulum,  or  fuel, 
whereby  the  minute  parts  thereof  are  torn  from  each 
other  and  put  into  a  violent  motion  ;  and  fome  of  them 
affuming  the  nature  of  fire  themfelves,  fly  off  in  orb  cm, 
while  the  reft  are  diffipated  in  form  of  vapour,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  allies. 

The  appearances  of  burning  arife  fucceffively,  and  in  2 
certain  order  :  a  heat  muft  precede  greater  than  what 
ftiffices  to  hoil  oil ;  the  lighteft  and  moft  volatile  parts  of 
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the  body  burn  the  firft ;  die  heavier  are  flower  in  taking 
fire,  but  burn  the  longeft. 

Burning  is  a  reparation  of  the  parts  of  bodies  made  by 
means  of  fire.  Some  confider  it  as  a  fpecies  of  folution, 
and  fuppofe  it  effected  by  a  diflolvCnt  power  inherent  in 
fire,  which  a£ts  as  a  menftruum  in  refpedt  of  the  iulphu- 

reous  parts  of  bodies.  .  , 

Dr.  Hooke,  confidering  the  neceflity  of  air  to  burning, 
and  that  heat,  however  great,  does  not  alone  fuffice  to 
burn  a  body,  does  indeed  take  burning  for  a  folution  of 
the  fulphureous  parts  of  bodies ;  but  iuppofes  the  men¬ 
ftruum,  by  which  it  is  done,  to  be  the  air,  or  at  leaft 
fome  fubtile,  faline,  nitrous  fubftance  diffufed  in  the  air. 
Ses  Air,  Calcination,  Calx,  Fire,  and  Phlogis¬ 
ton. 
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Burning  is  alfo  applied  to  the  aftion  of  divers  things  which 
are  cold  to  the  touch,  or  do  not  contain  fire. 

In  this  fenfe  aqua  forth  is  faid  to  burn  cloth.  1  here  are 
certain  fogs  which  burn  or  fcorch  the  corn.  Virgil  ob- 
ferves  that  fevere  cold  itfelf  will  burn ,  that  is,  have  much 
the  fame  eft'eAs  on  the  parts  of  the  body  as  fire  itfelf,  in 

caufing  gangrenes.  .  „  c 

Burning,  extraordinary  cafes  of.- We.  have  inftances  of 
perfons  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bodies.  A 
woman  at  Paris,  who  uled  to  drink  brandy  in  excels,  was 
one  night  reduced  to  allies  by  a  fire  from  within,  all  but 
her  head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers.  Novum  Lumen 

Phofphor.  accenf.  Amft.  1717.  „ 

Signora  Corn.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Corn. 
Bandi,  an  aged  lady,  of  unblemifhed  life,  near  Cefena 
in  Romagna,  underwent  the  fame  fate  in  March,  1731. 
She  had  Retired  in  the  evening  into  her  chamber,  fome- 
what  indifpofed,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  reduced  to  allies,  all  except  her 
face,  Ikull,  three  fingers,  and  legs,  which  remained  en¬ 
tire,  with  the  Ihoes  and  ftockings  on.  The  allies  were 
light,  and,  on  prefling  between  the  fingers,  vamlhed, 
leayirw  a  o-rofs  flunking  moifture  behind,  with  which  the 
floor  was  fmeared;  the  walls,  and  furniture  of  the  room, 
being  covered  with  a  moift  cineritious  foot,  which  had  not 
only  ftained  the  linen  in  the  chefts,  but  had  penetrated 
into  the  clofet,  as  well  as  into  the  room  over-head,  the 
walls  of  which  were  moiftened  with  the  fame  vifcous  hu¬ 
mour.  Mem.  deTrev.  an.  1731.  p.1293. 

Sig.  Mondini,  Bianchini,  and  Maffei,  have  written  dif- 
courfes  exprefs,  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  an  event :  common  fire  it  could  not  be,  lince  this 
would  likewife  have  burnt  the  bed  and  the  room;  be- 
fides  that  it  would  have  required  many  hours,  and  a 
laro-e  quantity  of  fuel,  to  reduce  a  human  body  to  allies  ; 
and,  after  all,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bones  would 
have  been  left  entire,  as  they  were  anciently  found  alter 
the  fierceft  funeral  fires.  Sign.  Mondini  attributes  this 
etfba  to  lightning.  A  philofopher  of  Verona  maintains, 
that  fuch  a  conflagration  might  have  arifen  from  the  in¬ 
flammable  matters  wherewith  the  human  body  naturally 
abounds.  Sig.  Bianchini  accounts  for  it  from  an  internal 
fire,  occafioned  by  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  which  the 
lady  ufed  by  way  of  bath  or  lotion,  when  lhe  found  hei- 
felf  out  of  order.  Maffei’s  fyftem  is  a  combination  of  the 
three  laft  :  he  fuppofes  it  owing  to  lightning,  but  light¬ 
ning  generated  in  her  own  body ;  agreeable  to  his  doc¬ 
trine,  which  is,  that  lightning  does  not  come  from  the 
clouds;  but  is  always  produced  in  the  place  where  it  is 
feen  and  its  effeas  perceived.  The  humours  of  her 
body,  naturally  inflammable  enough,  were  become  pre- 
ternaturally  fo,  by  her  putrid  indifpofition  ;  and  thefe, 
by  perfpi ration,  had  inveloped  her  body  with  an  atmo- 
fphere  of  the  fame  kind,  replete  likewife  with  minera 
matters,  whereby  its  aaivity  was  heightened.  She  had 
probably  rifen  in  the  night  to  ufe  her  lotion,  and,  by  the 
friaion  of  her  hand,  had  helped  to  kindle  toe  flame.  _ 
We  have  various  relations  of  feveral  other  perfons  being 
burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable  manner ;  as  Grace 

Pet  of  Ipfwich,  in  1744  5  91UGS  °faC}  ™nt2’ 

in  1772  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  eftabluh  the 
opinion,' that  thefe  deftroying  internal  fires  are  caufed  in 
the  entrails  of  the  body  by  enflamed  effluvia  of  the 
blood,  by  juices  and  fermentations  in  the  ftomach,  by 
the  many  combuftible  matters  which  abound  in  living 
bodies,  for  the  ufes  of  life,  and  finally,  by  the  fiery 
evaporations  which  exhale  from  the  fettlmgs  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  brandies,  and  other  hot  liquors,  in  the  tunica  villoja 
of  the  ftomach,  and  other  adipofe  or  fat  membranes  ; 
within  which  thofe  fpirits  engender  a  kind  of  camphor, 
which  in  the  night-time,  in  fleep,  by  a  full  reflation, 
are  put  in  a  ftronger  motion,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  let 
on  fire.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°-  476-  P-  453>  feq.  Ibid. 

vol.  lxiv.  pt.  ii.  p.  340.  - 

Others  afciibe  the  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being  fet  on 
fire,  to  lightning ;  and  their  burning  fo  entirely,  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  PHOSPHORUS,  and  other  combuftule 
matter  they  contained. 


It  is  well  known,  that  flalhes  of  Lig-ht  have  been  oftert 
produced  from  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals,  by  a  brifk  motion.  Fortunius  Licctus  mentions  a 
perfon,  who,  by  only  rubbing  his  body  with  his  hand, 
could  make  fire  iflue  ;  and  Maftei  relates  the  fame  oi 
Signora  Caflandra  Buri  Rambalda  of  V erona,  who  needed 
only  rub  her  flefti  with  a  linen  cloth,  to  produce  flalhes 
of  light.  See  Electricity,  Light,  Phlogiston, 
Phosphorus,  &c.  _ 

Burning  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  phyficiarls  to 
divers  diforders,  on  account  of  a  fenfation  oi  heat  that 
attends  them.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay  a  burning  fever. 

See  Causus. 

Among  the  divers  fpecies  of  madnefs  incident  to  dogs, 
one  is  called  the  burning  madnefs.  If  a  mare  which  has 
been  covered,  and  the  colt  knit  within  her,  be  Covered 
by  another  horfe,  he  is  faid  to  burn  her. 

Burning  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  herpes,  or  ignis 
facer ,  called  erysipelas  and  arfura. 

Burning,  among  Surgeons ,  denotes  the  application  of  an 
actual  cautery,  that  is  a  red-hot  iron  inftrument,  to  the 
part  arFedted ;  otherwise  denominated  cauterization.  See 

Cautery.  .  r  ,  ,  , 

Burning,  in  Antiquity ,  was  a  praftice  much  ufed  y  t  e 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  northern  nations;  and  ftill  re¬ 
tained  by  many  people  in  both  Indies,  with  refpec  to 
,  their  dead.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  126.  See  Burial. 

In  this  fenfe,  burning  ftands  oppofite  to  burying  ;  though, 
after  burning,  the  bones  remaining,  and  allies,  have  been 
ufually  collected  into  urtis,  and  depofited  in  the  earth. 
Phil.  Tranf.  Na  285. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  the  ASBESTOS-ltone, 
that  their  allies  might  be  preferved  pure  from  any  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  fuel, "and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile.  And  the  like  ufage  is  ftill  retained  for  the 
princes  in  Tartary. 

Burnhvr  is  not  fo  ancient  among  the  Greeks  as  interring; 
thoughVe  find  it  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Potter.  Arch.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  tom.  ii. 

For  the  manner  of  burning  among  the  Greexs .  the  bo  y 
was  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  pile,  on  which  were  ado 
thrown  divers  animals,  and  even  flaves  and  captives,  be- 
fides  unguents  and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patro- 
clus,  we  find  a  number  of  flieep  and  oxen  thrown  in, 
then  four  horfes,  followed  by  two  dogs,  and,  lairly,  y 
twelve  Trojan  prifoners.  Horn.  II.  xxiii. 

Euftathms  affigns  two  reafons  for  the  prevalency  01  burn¬ 
ing  in  Greece  ;  the  fir  ft,  that  bodies  being  thought  to  be 
unclean  after  the  foul’s  departure,  were  to  be  purified  Dy 
fire :  that  the  foul,  or  purer  part,  being  feparated  by  the 
flames,  from  the  grofs  inactive  matter,  might  taxe  lts 
flight  to  the  heavenly  manfions  with  more  freedom. 
This  latter  opinion  obtained  fo  much,  that  the  Indian 
philofophers  had  not  patience  to  wait 
after  death  ;  they  had  recourfe  to  it  in 
erefted  themfelves  piles  for  the  purpofe,  to  ioofen  their 
fouls  from  confinement.  Calanus,  who  followed  Alexan¬ 
der  out  of  India,  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  obtained  that 
prince’s  leave  to  prevent  the  growth  of  his  diftemper,  uy 
committing  himfelf  to  the  flames ;  and  Hercules,  before 
his  reception  into  heaven,  was  purified  from  the  dregs 
of  earth  by  the  fame  means.  Qnintil.  Declam.  x.  rotter. 

Soldiers  ufually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them.  The 
garments  worn  by  the  living,  were  alfo  thrown  on  the 
pile  with  other  ornaments  and  prefents  ;  a  piece  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  which  the  Athenians  carried  to  fo  great  a 
length,  that  fome  of  their  law-givers  were  forced  to  re- 
ftrain  them,  by  fevere  penalties,  from  defrauding  the 
living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead.  Virgil.  At n.  lib.  vi. 

Potter,  lib.  cit.  n  ,  .  r 

Pliny  allures  us,  that  burning  was  firft  brought  nno  ufe 
amono-  the  Romans,  on  occafion  of  the  crfiel  ufage 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Romans  underwent  in  ene¬ 
mies  countries.  But  this  mutt  only  be  underftood  in 
regard  of  th&  common  ufage ;  fince  we  find  mention  or 
burning  as  prattifed  by  fome  even  in  the  earlieft  ages  of 
Romel  Numa  forbad  his  own  body  to  be  burned,  com¬ 
manding  it  to  be  laid  entire  in  a  ftone  coffin,  which  (hews 
that  the  practice  of  burning  was  not  then  unknown  at 
Rome.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  54.  Kenn.  Rom. 

Ant.  p.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 

In  fome  cafes,  burning  was  exprefsly  forbid,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  higheft  impiety.  Thus  infants  who  die^ 
before  the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  entombed  unburnt, 
in  the  ground,  in  a  particular  place  fet  apart  tor  t 
ufe,  called  fuggrundarium.  The  like  was  praAifed  with 
regard  to  thofe  who  had  been  {truck  dead  with  lightning, 

who  were  never  to  be  burnt  again.  .  . , 

Some  fay,  that  burning  was  denied  to  filicides  as  a  p  - 

Turner  of  burning  among  the  Romans,  was  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Greeks:  tile  corpfe  being  brought  without 


for  burning  till 
their  life-time  ; 
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the  citv,  if  they  defigned  to  burn  it,  was  carried  dire£Uy 
to  the"  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  which,  if  it 
joined  to  the  fepulchrc,  was  called  bufium ,  if  feparate 
from  it,  u  (Irina,  and  there  laid  on  the  rogus,  a  pile  of 
wood  prepared  to  burn  it  on,  built  in  fhape  of  an  altar, 
but  of  different  height*  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
deceafed.  The  wood  ufed  was  commonly  from  fiich 
trees  as  contained  mofl  pitch  or  rofin ;  and  if  any  other 
were  ufed,  they  fplit  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching  fire  : 
round  the  pile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder 
the  noifome  fmell  of  the  corpfe.  The  body  was  not 
placed  on  the  bare  pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  where 
it  lay  on.  'I  his  done,  the  next  of  blood  performed  the 
ceremony  of  lighting  the  pile,  which  they  did  with  a 
torch,  turning  their  face  all  the  while  the  other  way,  as 
if  it  were  done  with  reluctance.  Duririg  the  ceremony* 
decurfions  and  games  were  celebrated  :  after  which  came 
the  ojjilcgium.,  or  gathering  the  bones  and  afhes ;  alfo 
wafhing  and  anointing  them,  and  repofiting  them  in 
urns  ;  which  were  common  to  both  nations.  Tibul.  lib. 
i.  Elegj  i.  Vir<r.  JfLri.  lib.  vi.  Kennet  and  Potter.  lib.  cit. 
It  is  commonly  fuppofed  the  practice  of  burning  Ceafed 
at  Rome  under  the  empire  of  the  Antonines. 

Burning  alive,  among  the  Romans,  a  punifhment  inflicted 
on  delerters,  betrayers  of  the  public  councils,  incendiaries, 
coiners,  and  even  Chriflians  :  it  was  called  crcmatio. 

1  he  Jews  had  two  ways  of  burning  ;  one  called  burning 
of  the  body,  performed  with  wood  and  faggots  ;  the  other 
burning  of  the  foul,  combujlio  anima ,  performed  by  pour¬ 
ing  Raiding  hot  lead  down  their  throats.  The  prieft’s 
daughter,  who  committed  whoredom,  he  that  lay  with 
his  own  daughter,  or  grand-daughter,  or  his  mother-in- 
law*  were  burnt  alive.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  230.  Godw. 
Mofes  and  Aaron,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

Burning*  Vjlioy  in  Chemiftry ,  is  diftinguifhed  from  cal¬ 
cining  ;  as  the  former  is  performed  in  clofe  veffels,  and 
terminates  in  charring,  or  reducing  the  body  to  a  black- 
nefs  ;  whereas  the  latter  turns  them  white,  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  air. 

It  alfo  differs  from  roasting,  tofiio,  as,  in  burning  the 
fire  is  applied  in  contact  with  the  body  ;  in  roafting,  at  a 
di fiance  from  it. 

A  dextrous  burning  volatilizes  faffs,  as  common  fait,  fal 
alkali.  Burning  alfo  produces  fomewhat  of  a  mineral 
fulphur  out  of  tartar,  Sic. 

Burning,  or  Brenning,  in  our  Ancient  Cuflotry ,  denbtes 
an  infectious  difeafe,  got  in  the  flews,  by  converting  with 
lewd  women ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  that  we  now  call  the 
venereal  difeafe.  Whence  that  difeafe*  is  argued  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  the  common  epocha  of  the  fiege 
of  Naples. 

'I  he  chief  objection  again!!  burning  being  the  fame  with 
the.  venereal  difeafe  is,  that  the  remedies  preferibed 
againfl.  the  former,  would  be  ineffectual  in  the  latter : 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expedit'd*  the  meafures  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  fhould  be  calculated  for  the  removing  of  any 
malignity  in  the  mafs  of  blood  or  other  juices,  as  in  the 
modern  practice  ;  inafmuch  as  they  looked  on  the  difeafe 
as  merely  local,  and  the  whole  of  the  cure  to  depend  on 
the  removal  of  the  fymptoms  :  befides  this,  it  is  matter 
of  frequent  obfervation,  that  fome  difeafes  grow  more 
violent,  and  others  more  remifs  in  coifrfe  of  time  :  fo 
that  the  remedies  which  might  have  availed  for  the  an¬ 
cient  brenningy  may  now  fail  as  to  the  modern  pox.  The 
procefs  for  the  cure,  as  delivered  by  J.  Arden,  chirurgeon 
to  king  Henry  IV.  is  thus  :  Contra  incendium  virgee  vi- 
riiis  interius  ex  c  a  lore  &  cxcoriationcy  fiat  tails  fyringa 
( i.  c-  injefiio)  lenitiva.  Accipc  lac  mulieris  maftuhtrti  nu- 
trientisy  is?  p  arum  zucarium ,  oleum  viola  pt  if  aria :  qui- 
bus  commixtis  per  fyringam  infundatur. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  written  about  the  year  1390  is  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  brenning  of  the  pyntel  yat  men  clepe  the  apegalle  ; 
galle  being  an  old  word  for  a  running  fore.  And  in  an¬ 
other  MS.  written  fifty  years  after,  is  a  receipt  for  burn - 
ing  in  that  part  by  a  woman.  Simon  Fifh,  a  zealous  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  Supplication  of  Beg¬ 
gars,  presented  to  king  Henry  VIII.  1530,  fpeaking  of 
the  Romifh  priefls,  fays,  “  They  catch  the  pocks  of  one 
‘{  woman,  and  bare  them  to  another;  they  be  burnt  with 
“  one  woman,  and  bare  it  to  another  ;  they  catch  the 
u  lepry  of  one  woman,  and  bare  it  to  another.”  And 
Board,  a  prieft  and  phyfician  in  the  fame  reign,  begins 
one  of  his  chapters  of  his  Breviary  of  Health,  thus : 
u  The  19th  chapter  doth  fhew  of  the  burning  of  an 
“  harlot.”  The  fame  author  adds,  that  if  a  man  be  burnt 
with  a  harlot,  and  do  meddle  with  another  woman  within 
a  day,  he  fhall  burn  the  woman  he  fhall  meddle  withal : 
and,  as  an  immediate  remedy  againfl  the  burningy  he  re¬ 
commends  the  wafhing  the  pudenda  two  or  three  times 
with  white  wine,  or  elfe  with  fack  and  water. 

Burning  of  diamonds,  is  ufed  among  the  Jewellers  for  put¬ 
ting  the  diamonds  into  a  fierce  fire,  in  order  to  diveft 
them  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 
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Burning'  oh  the  forehead ,  Frontis  inufiio ,  was  anciently  the 
penalty  of  a  calumniator.  In  the  middle  age,  we.  find 
frequent  inftances  of  burning  in  the  cheek  ;  a  punilhment 
allotted  to  bondmen,  or  villians  guilty  of  theft. 

B u R  N i N o -glaj i ,  or  burning  mirror ,  a  machine  whereby  the 
fun’s  rays  are  collected  into  a  point;  and  by  that  means 
their  force  and  effedt  extremely  heightened,  lb  as  to  bum 
objeCts  placed  therein. 

Burning-glaffes  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  firfl  convex,  called 
lentes  caujlicec ;  which  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light,  and  in 
their  paflage  refract,  or  incline  them  towards  the  axis  , 
having  the  property  of  lenfes,  and  adting  according  to 
the  laws  of  refraction. 

The  fe'cond,  which  are  the  more  ufual,  are  concave  ; 
very  improperly  called  burning-glaffesy  being  ufually  made 
of  metal  :  thefe  reftedt  the  rays  of  light*  and,  in  that  re- 
fledtion,  incline  them  to  a  point  in  their  axis  :  having  the 
properties  of  fpccula  or  mirrors*  and  adting  according 
to  the  laws  of  reflection. 

The  firfl,  or  convex  kind,  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  but  the  latter  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  have  been  acquainted  with.  Their  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  taken  notice  of  both  by  Seneca,  and 
Pliny  ;  and  their  burning  power  is  mentioned  in  a  Trea- 
tife  of  Optics,  aferibed  to  Euclid,  theorem  31.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  had  a  method  of  lighting  their 
facred  fire  by  means  of  refledling  concave  fpecula.  But 
Porta,  and  many  ethers,  fuppofe  that  the  burning  mir¬ 
rors  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  metal,  in  form  of 
a  fedtion  of  a  parabola,  having  the  vertex  cut  off ;  it  be¬ 
ing  the  well-known  property  of  this  curve,  to  refledl  all 
rays  that  fall  upon  it  parallel  to  the  axis  into  the  focus. 
Hiflorians  tell  us,  that  Archimedes,  by  means  of  re¬ 
flecting  mirrors,  burnt  a  whole  fleet ;  and  though  the 
effedt  related  be  very  improbable,  yet  does  it  fufficiently 
prove  fuch  things  were  then  known.  The  machines 
then  ufed,  nobody  doubts,  were  metallic  and  concave, 
and  had  their  focus  by  reflection  r  it  being  agreed,  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  refraCted  foci 
of  conVex  glaffes.  Yet  M.  de  la  Hire  has  difeovered 
even  thefe  in  the  Clouds  of  Ariflophanes ;  where  Strep- 
fiades  tells  Socrates  of  an  expedient  he  had  to  pay  his 
debts  by  means  of  a  round  tranfparent  Hone  or  glafs, 
ufed  in  lighting  of  fires,  by  which  he  intended  to  melt 
the  bond  ;  which  in  thofe  days  was  written  on  wax.  The 
glafs  here  ufed  to  light  the  fire,  and  melt  the  wax,  M. 
de  la  Hire  obferves,  could  not  be  concave ;  iince  a  re- 
fledledyira.?,  coming  from  below  upwards,  would  have 
been  exceedingl v  improper  for  that  purpofe:  and  the  old 
fcholiafl  of  Ariflophanes  confirms  the  fentiment.  Pliny 
makes  mention  of  globes  of  glafs  of  cryflal,  which  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  fun,  burnt  the  cloaths  and  flefh  on 
people’s  backs  ;  and  LaCtantius  adds,  that  a  glafs  fphere, 
full  of  water,  and  held  in  the  fun,  lighted  the  fire  even 
in  the  coldefl  weather ;  which  inconteftibly  proves  the 
effects  of  convex  glaffes. 

Indeed,  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  they 
fhould  know  fuch  glafl'es  burnt,  without  knowing  they 
magnified;  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  fpeCtacles  were 
thought  of.  For  as  to  thofe  paffages  in  Plautus,  which 
feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpeCtacles,  M.  de  la 
Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing  :  and  he 
folves  this  by  obferving,  that  their  burning-glaffes  being 
fpheres,  either  folid,  or  full  of  water,  their  foci  would  be 
one  fourth  of  their  diameter  diflant  from  them  :  if  then 
their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot,  which  is  the 
mofl  we  can  allow,  an  objeCt  muft  be  at  an  inch  and  a 
half’s  diflance  to  perceive  it  magnified  :  thofe  at  greater 
diflances  do  not  appear  greater,  but  only  more  confufed, 
through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it.  It  it  no  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  the  magnifying  property  of  convex  glaffes  was  un¬ 
known,  and  their  burning  one  known  :  it  is  more  won¬ 
derful  there  fhould  be  300  years  between  the  invention 
of  fpeCtacles  and  telefcopes. 

Every  concave  mirror,  or  fpeculum,  collects  the  rays  dif- 
perfed  through  its  whole  concavity,  after  reflection,  into 
a  point  or  focus  ;  and  is  therefore  a  burning  mirror. 
Hence,  as  the  focus  is  there  where  the  rays  are  the  mofl 
clofely  contracted,  if  it  be  a  fegment  of  a  large  fphere, 
its  breadth  muft  not  fubtend  an  arch  above  eighteen  de¬ 
grees  ;  if  it  be  a  fegment  of  a  fmaller  fphere,  its  breadth 
may  be  thirty  degrees  :  which  is  verified  by  experiment. 
As  the  furface  of  a  mirror,  which  is  a  fegment  of  a 
larger  fphere,  receives  more  rays  than  another  of  a  lefs,  if 
the  latitude  of  each  fubtend  an  arch  of  eighteen  degrees  : 
or  even  more  or  lefs  provided  it  be  equal ;  the  effeCts-  of 
the  greater  mirror  will  be  greater  than  thofe  of  the  lefs. 
And  as  the  focus  is  contained  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
parts  of  the  diameter,  mirrors  that  are  fegments  of  greater 
fpheres  burn  at  a  greater  diflance  than  thole  which  are 
fegments  of  a  fmaller. 

Since,  laflly,  the  burning  depends  on  the  union  of  the 
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rays,  and  the  union  of  the  rays  on  the  concave  fpherical 
figure  ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  even  wooden  mirrors,  gilt, 
or  thofe  prepared  of  alabafter,  & c.  covered  with  gold  ; 
nay,  even  that  thofe  made  of  paper,  and  covered  with 
ftraw,  fhould  be  found  to  burn. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archime¬ 
des  and  Proclus  are  eminent ;  by  one  of  which,  the 
Roman  ihips  befieging  Syracufe,  under  the  command  of 
Marcellus,  according  to  the  relation  of  Zonaras,  Tzetzes, 
Galen,  Euftathius,  Anthemius,  &c.  and  by  the  other, 
the  navy  of  Vitalian  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to 
the  fame  Zonaras,  were  burnt  to  afhes. 

Many  have  queftioned  the  fa&  recorded  by  feveral  hif- 
torians  concerning  the  furprifmg  effects  of  Archimedes’s 
burning  mirrors  ;  and  they  have  principally  urged  the  im- 
poffibifity  of  producing  fuch  effeils  by  means  of  concave 
ipecula,  the  focal  diftance  of  which  muft  have  been 
much  too  fmall  for  the  purpofe.  Des  Cartes,  particu¬ 
larly,  difcredited  the  ftory,  as  fabulous,  on  this  account ; 
but  Kircher  made  many  experiments  with  a  view  of  vin¬ 
dicating  its  credibility.  Apprehending  that  the  concave 
fpecula  of  the  ancients  were  fedlions  of  a  parabola,  he 
began  with  combining  feveral  of  this  figure  ;  but,  failing 
of  fuccefs  in  this  way,  he  tried  the  effedt  of  a  number  of 
plane  mirrors ;  and  with  five  mirrors  of  the  fame  fize, 
placed  in  a  frame,  he  contrived  to  throw  the  rays  re¬ 
flected  from  them  to  the  fame  place,  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  and  by  their  means  he  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  as  led  him  to  conclude 
that,  by  increaling  their  number^  he  could  have  fet  fire 
to  inflammable  fubftances  at  a  greater  diftance.  He  like- 
wife  made  a  voyage  to  Syracufe,  in  company  with  his 
pupil  Schottus,  in  order  to  examine  the  place  of  the 
luppofed  tranfaftion  J  and  they  were  both  cf  opinion, 
that  the  galleys  of  Marcellus  could  not  have  been  more 
than  thirty  paces  from  Archimedes.  M.  Buffon,  though 
ignorant  of  the  particular  teftimonies  of  ancient  writers* 
relative  to  the  invention  of  Archimedes,  and  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Kircher  above  mentioned,  has  more  lately,  by 
a  fimilar  contrivance,  fufficiently  evinced  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  the  operation. 

Dr.  Wolfe,  in  the  year  1768,  after  having  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  parabolic  mirrors,  conftructed  by  M.  Hce- 
fen  of  Drefden,  offers  a  conjecture,  that  thofe  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  might  be  of  this  kind,  fince  it  is  not  difficult 
to  defcribe  a  parabola,  whofe  parameter  is  2000  feet ; 
and  that  rays  reflected  from  fuch  a  fpeculum  might  be 
received  by  a  lens,  after  having  been  brought  to  a  focus, 
and  tranfmitted  parallel  to  any  diftance  :  but  he  was  not 
apprized,  that  Kepler  and  Dechales  had  (hewn,  that  no 
rays  could  be  conveyed  parallel  to  one  another,  except 
thofe  which  proceeded  from  the  fame  points  in  the  fun’s 
difk.  Dutens  du  Miroir  Ardent  d’Archimede.  Paris, 
1755.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  621,  &c.  Ibid.  vol. 
lix.  p.  8. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  mod  remarkable  burning  mir¬ 
rors,  are  thofe  of  Magine,  twenty  inches  in  diameter  ;  of 
Septala  of  Milan,  which  was  near  three  feet  and  a  haft 
in  diameter,  and  which  burnt  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen 
feet ;  of  Villette,  and  Tfchirnhaufen,  and  the  new  com¬ 
plex  one  of  M.  Buffon. 

Villette,  a  French  artift  at  Lyons,  made  a  large  mirror, 
which  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  and  prefented  to  the 
king  of  Perfia  j  a  fecond,  bought  by  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  a  third  prefented  by  the  French  king  to  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  England,  where  it  was 
publicly  expofed. — The  effects  hereof,  as  found  by  Dr. 
Harris  and  Dr.  Defaguliers,  are  that  a  filver  fixpence  is 
melted  in  7"  and  ± ;  a  king  George’s  halfpenny  in  16", 
and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34".  •  Tin  melts  in  3  ,  caft  iron 
in  r6';,  flate  in  3";  a  foffile  fhell  calcines  in  7"  ;  a  piece 
of  Pompey’s  Pillar  at  Alexandria,  vitrifies  in  the  black 
part  in  50'',  in  the  white  in  54"  ;  copper  ore  in  8'  -,  bone 
calcines  in  4",  and  vitrifies  in  33  An  emerald  melts 
into  a  fubftance  like  a  turquois  ftone  ;  a  diamond  weighing- 
four  grains,  lofes  \  of  its  weight ;  the  ajbejios  vitrifies  ; 
as  all  other  bodies  will  do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the 
focus  ;  but  when  once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no 
farther  with  them. —  1  his  mirror  is  forty-leven  inches 
wide  ;  and  is  ground  to  a  fphere  of  feventy-fix  inches  ra¬ 
dius  ;  fo  that  its  focus  is  about  thirty-eight  inches  from 
the  vertex.  Its  fubftance  is  a  compofition  of  tin,  copper* 
and  tin-glafs.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 

M.  Tichirnhaufen’s  refle&ing  mirror  delerves  next  to  be 
mentioned.  The  following  things  are  noted  of  it  in  the 
A£ta  Eruditorum,  for  1687,  p.  52.  1.  Green  wood 

takes  fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  that  a  ftrong  wind  cannot  ex- 
tinguiih  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately,  and  eggs  in  it 
are  prefently  edible.  3*  A  mixture  ot  tin  and  lead,  three 
inches  thick,  drops  prefently,  and  iron  or  fteel -plate  be¬ 
comes  red  hot  prefently,  and  a  little  after  burns  into 
holes.  4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting,  as  (tones, 
bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red-hot*  like  iron.  5.  Slate 
Vol.  I.  N’  51. 
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becomes  firft  white,  then,  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles  arc 
converted  into  a  yellow  glafs,  and  (hells  into  a  blaocifh 
yellovv  one.  7.  A  pumice-ftone  emitted  from  a  volcano, 
melts  into  white  glafs  *  and,  8.  A  piece  of  crucible  alfo 
vitrifies  in  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones  are  foon  turned  into 
an  opaque  glalt,  and  earth  into  a  black  one.  It  is  made  of 
copper,  and  its^fubftance  i?  not  above  double  the  thicknefi* 
ot  the  back  of  a  knife  :  this  was  about  42  French  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  burnt  at  the  diftance  ot  twelve  feet. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  convexo- 
convex,  collects  the  fun’s  rays,  difperled  over  its  con¬ 
vexity,  into  a  point  by  refraction  ;  and  is  therefore  a 
burntng-gldfs.  The  mod  confiderable  of  this  kind  known, 
is  that  madp  by  M.  de  i  (chirnhaufen  :  the  diameters  of 
his  lenfes  are  three  and  four  feet  ;  die  focus  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  twelve  feet,  and  its  diameter  an  inch  and  a  half. 

To  nuke  the  focus  more  vivid,  the  rays  are  collected  a  fe¬ 
cond  time  by  a  fecond  lens  parallel  to  the  firft ;  and  placed 
in  that  place  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed 
by  the  firft  lens,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fecond  ; 
fo  that  it  receives  them  all :  and  the  focus  from  an  inch 
and  a  halfj  is  contracted  into  the  fpace  of  eight  lines 
and  its  force  increafed  proportionably.  It  was  purchafed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  prefented  it  to  the  French 
Academy.  Its  weight  was  160  pounds. 

Its  effects,  among  others,  as  related  in  the  ACta  Erudit. 
Lipfia:,  are,  that  it  lights  hard  woods,  even  moiftened 
with  water,  into  a  flame,  inftantly  ;  that  water,  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  veil  el,  begins  to  boil  prefently ;  all  metals  are  melted  ; 
brick,  pumice-ftone,  delft  wares  and  the  ajbe/ios  ftone, 
are  turned  into  glafs  ;  fulphur,  pitch,  &c.  melted  under 
water  :  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  other  nut¬ 
ters,  tranfinuted  into  glafs ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  focus,  is  either  melted,  turned  into  calx,  or 
into  fmoke  ;  and  the  colours  of  jewels,  and  all  other  bo¬ 
dies,  metals  alone  excepted,  are  changed  by  it.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  fucceeds  beft  when  the  matter  applied  is 
laid  on  a  hard  charcoal,  well  burnt. 

Though  the  force  of  the  folar  rays  be  here  found  fo  ftu- 
pendous,  yet  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  collected  by  the 
fame  bui'tiing-gla/s ,  do  not  exhibit  the  lead  increafe  ofheat. 
Farther,  as  the  effects  of  a  burning  lens  depend  wholly 
on  its  convexity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  thofe  prepared 
of  ice  produce  fire,  &c.  A  lens  of  that  kind  is  eafily 
prepared,  by  putting  a  piece  of  ice  into  a  fcuttle,  or  hol¬ 
low  fegment  of  a  fphere,  arid  melting  it  over  a  fire,  till 
it  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  figure  thereof. 

Nor  will  thofe  ignorant  of  dioptrics  be  lefs  furprifed  to 
fee  flame,  and  the  effects  thereof,  produced  by  means  of 
the  refraCtion  o(  light  in  a  glafs  bubble  with  water. 

Wolfius  tells  us,  that  an  artift  of  Drefden  made  burning 
mirrors  of  wood,  bigger  than  thofe  of  M.  Tfchirnhaufen 
or  Villette,  which  had  effeCts  at  leaft  equal  to  any  of 
them. — Traberus  teaches  how  to'  make  burning  mirrors  of 
leaf  gold,  viz.  by  turning  a  concave,  laying .  its  infide 
equally  with  pitch,  and  covering  that  with  fquare  pieces 
of  the  gold,  two  or  three  fingers  broad,  fattening  them 
on,  if  need  be,  by  fire.  He  adds,  that  very  large  mir¬ 
rors  may  be  made,  of  thirty,  forty,  or  more  concave 
pieces,  artfully  joined  in  a  turned  wooden. difh  or  fcut¬ 
tle  ;  the  effeCts  of  which  will  not  be  much  lefs  than  if 
the  furface  was  continuous. — Zahnius  adds  farther,  that 
Newman,  an  engineer  at  Vienna,  in  1699,  made  a  mir¬ 
ror  cf  pafte-board,  covered  withiniide  with  draw  glued  to 
it ;  by  which  all  kinds  of  metals,  &c.  were  readily  melted. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  burning  mirror  confided  of  feven 
concave  glades,  each  of  which  was  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  have  one  common  fo¬ 
cus  :  fix  of  them  were  placed  round  the  feventb,  and 
contiguous  to  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  feg¬ 
ment  of  a  fphere,  whofe  fubtenfe  is  about  thirty-foar 
inches  and  a  half*  the  focus  is  about  twenty-two  inches 
and  a  half  diftant,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  fpeculum  vitrified  brick  or  tile  inftantaneoufly,  and 
in  about  half  a  minute  melted  gold.  M.  Zeiher,  not 
long  fince,  made  fome  improvement  of  this  inftrument ; 
and  formed  panes  of  plain  glafs  into  the  neceffary  degree 
of  curvature,  by  heating  them  fo  hot  on  a  difh  made  of 
mettle,  that  they  could  all  affume  the  fame  form.  M. 
Buffon  has  conftrucled  furnaces  for  converting  plain 
into  concave  mirrors  ;  the  mirrors  are  expofed  to  a  de¬ 
gree  ofheat  fufficient  to  foften  the  glafs,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  conforms  itfelf  to  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
mould  on  which  it  is  placed.  This  method  is  fubjedt  to 
many  difficulties  and  accidents  ;  however,  out  of  twenty- 
four  mirrors  treated  thus,  M.  Buffoon  preferved  three  ; 
two  of  which  are  thirty-feven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  other  forty-fix  inches.  The  laft  was  tin-  foiled,  and 
prefented  to  the  French  king  ;  and  is  reprefented  by  the 
maker  as  the  mod  powerful  burning  mirror  in  Europe  ; 
and  yet  the  moon’s  light  reflected  from  this  concave  fpe¬ 
culum,  on  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  focus,  produced 
no  fenljble  dilatation  ot  the  included  fluid.  M,  Buffon 
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has  alfo  made  attempts  for  condrufiting  convex  lenfes  of 
great  power,  by  fixing  two  of  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
vex  glafies  together,  and  filling  the  cavity  between  them 
■with  water  :  one  of  his  glafies  broke  in  the  trial ;  but 
others  have  fince  undertaken  to  condruCt  thefe  water 
lenfes.  He  has  likewile  fuggefied  another  improvement 
in  the  condrucflion  of  burning  glafies,  confiding  in  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  diminiflhing  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  or 
central  part  of  the  lens,  from  three  inches  to  one  inch  ; 
whereby  he  propofes  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  light 
occafioned  by  its  paffing  through  the  middle  part  of  a 
lens  of  large  diameter,  and  fhort  focus,  which  mud  be 
proportionably  thick  in  that  part.  This  new  kind  of 
lens  is  compofed  of  three  parts  ground  to  the  fame  ra¬ 
dius,  or  of  two  circular  zones,  or  bands,  furrounding  a 
central  or  middle  part.  He  computes  that  the  heat  in 
the  focus  of  a  lens  of  this  kind,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
will  be  about  four  times  greater  than  that  produced  by 
any  burning  glafs  yet  known.  • 

But  the  mod  coniiderable  improvement  which  M.  Buf- 
fon  has  introduced  into  the  optical  apparatus  is  his  ma¬ 
chine,  confiding  of  a  number  of  mirrors;  whereby  he 
feems  to  have  revived  the  fecret  of  Archimedes,  and  to 
have  vindicated  the  credit  of  hidory  in  this  point.  In 
the' year  1747  he  condructed  a  machine,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  plain  mirrors,  each  about  four  inches  long, 
and  three  broad  ;  thefe  are  fixed  at  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  didance  from  each  other,  upon  a  large  wooden 
frame  of  about  fix  feet  fquare.  Each  of  them  has  three 
moveable  fcrews,  which  are  fo  contrived,  that. the  mir¬ 
ror  can  be  inclined  to  any  angle,  and  in  any  direction 
that  meets  the  fun  ;  and  by  this  means,  the  folar  image 
of  each  mirror  is  made  to  coincide  with  all  the  red. 
The  experiment  was  fird  tried  with  twenty-four  mirrors, 
which  readily  fet  on  fire  a  combudible  matter,  prepared 
of  pitch  and  tow,  and  Hid  on  a  deal  board,  at  the  di¬ 
dance  of  fixty-fix  F rench  feet. 

He  then  farther  purfued  the  attempt,  and  put  together  a 
kind  of  polyhedron,  confiding  of  168  pieces  of  plane 
looking-glafs,  each  being  fix  inches  fquare;  and  by 
means  of  this  fome  boards  of  beech-wood  were  fet  on 
fire,  at  the  didance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  a  filver  plate  was  melted  at  the 
didance  of  fixty  feet.  This  machine,  befide  other  ad¬ 
vantages,  may  be  eafily  moved,  fo  as  to  burn  downwards 
or  horizontally  ;  and  it  burns  either  in  its  diftan.t  focus, 
or  in  any  nearer  interval,  which  our  common  burnihg- 
•glafi’es  cannot  do,  becaufe  their  focus  is  wholly  fixed  apd 
determined.  This  machine,  in  the  next  dage  of  its 
improvement,  contained  three  hundred  and  fixty  plain 
mirrors,  each  eight  inches  long,  and  fix  broad,  mounted 
on  a  frame  eight  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  broad.  With 
twelve  of  thefe  mirrors,  light  combudible  matters  were 
kindled  at  the  didance  of  twenty  feet  ;  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance,  a  large  tin  veflel  was  melted  with  forty-five  of 
them,  and  a  thin  piece  of  filver  with  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venteen.  When  the  whole  machine  was  employed,  all 
the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  were  melted  at  the  di¬ 
dance  of  twenty-five,  and  even  of  forty  feet.  Wood  was 
kindled  in  a  clear  fky,  at  the  didance  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  I  he  focus,  at  the  didance  of  fifty  feet, 
is  about  feven  inches  broad  ;  and  at  the  didance  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  it  becomes  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Budon  afterwards  condrucded  a  machine,  which 
contained  four  hundred  mirrors,  each  half  a  foot  fquare, 
with  which  he  could  melt  lead  and  tin  at  the  didance  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Phil.  Tran.  vol.  xliv.  p.  493. 496. 
M.  de  Buffon,  Hidoire  Naturelle,  &c.  Supplem.  vol.  i. 
Montucla,  Hidoire  des  Mathematiques,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
There  is  no  folid  fubdance  that  refids  the  efficacy  of  mo¬ 
dern  burn! ng-g lajje p.  Mefirs.  Macquer  and  Beaume  have 
fucceeded  in  melting  fmall  portions  of  platina,  by 
means  of  &  concave  glafs,  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  twenty-eight  inches  focus  ;  though  this  metal  is 
not  fufible  by  the  dronged  fire  that  can  be  excited  in 
furnaces,  or  fudained  by  any  chemical  apparatus.  Yet 
it  was  long  ago  obferved  by  the  Academicians  del  Ci- 
mento,  that  fpirit  of  wine  could  not  be  fired  by  any 
burning-glafs  which  they  ufed  ;  and  notwithdanding  the 
great  improvements  which  thefe  optical  indruments 
have  fince  received,  M.  Nollet  has  not  been  able,  by 
the  mod  powerful  burning  mirrors,  to  fet  fire  to  any  in¬ 
flammable  liquors  whatever.  See  Lens,  Mirror,  &e. 

Burning  of  land ,  called  alfo  burn-bcatinu,  and  vulgarly 
denshiring,  from  Devonlhire,  a  county  in  wlvich  it  has 
been  long  pradtifed,  is  a  method  of  preparing  and  ferti¬ 
lizing  lands  barren,  four,  heathy,  and  ruflvy,  for  corn  ;  by 
paring  off  the  turf,  and  drying  and  burning  it  on  the  ground. 
—  The  fame  method  alfo  obtains  for  meadows  and  padure 
ground,  moid,  clayey,  or  rufhy,  to  improve  the  hay. 

Burning,  in  Law.  See  Arson,  Branding,  Trea¬ 
son,  &c. 

Burning  of  metals,  ujllo  metallorum ,  is  either  performed  by 
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fire,  or  by  corrofive  falts  ;  which  latter  is  alfo  denomi¬ 
nated  C  cementation. 

T  he  fird  preparation  or  mod  ores  is  by  uftion,  cr  burn* 
in: ,  whereby  to  difpdfe  them  for  fufion.  This  is  ufualiy 
performed  by  expofing  them,  without  addition,  to  the 
naked  fire  ;  fometimes  fixed  alkal  i  and  abforbents  are 
added,  to  hinder  the  avolation  of  the  metalline  particles. 
Some  hold  burning  in  the  done  or  glebe  mod  advanta¬ 
geous  ;  others  burning  in  the  meal.’  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  109. 

I  he  bafer  metals,  tin  and  lead,  may  be  burnt  like  plants 
to  aflies.  For  gold  and  filver,  the  cafe  is  other  wife. 

Burning  mountains.  See  Volcano,  Earthqljake, 
Mountain,  &c. 

The  ancients  deferibe  a  meteor  under  the  denomination 
of  burning  buckler ,  clypeus  ardens.  Plin.  Plid.  Nat.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  34.  Mem.  Acad.  Infer,  tom.  vi.  p.  95. 

I  ravellers  into  Italy  deferibe  a  burning  fpot  of  ground  at 
Firenzuolo,  in  the  Appennines,  out  of  which  a  crackling 
flame  continually  arifes,  yet  without  any  cleft  for  it  to 
ifiue  out  at.  Madei  fuppofes  the  fleams  which  the  place 
yields,  to  be  a  kind  of  native  pbofphorus  ardens ,  which 
take  fire  on  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Burning,  among  Painters. — Several  of  the  painters  co¬ 
lours  require  burning ,  to  fit  them  for  ufe,  as  lamp¬ 
black,  umber,  ivory,  &c. 

1  he  burning ,  or  rather  drying,  of  lamp-black,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  fetting  it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  cru¬ 
cible,  till  no  lmoke  arifes  from  it.  To  bum  umber,  they 
put  it  in  large  lumps  into  a  naked  fire,  where  it  is  left 
till  thoroughly  red-hot.  Ivory  mud  be  burnt ,  to  make  a 
black,  in  two  crucibles,  luted,  covered  with  coals. 

Burning,  in  Enamel  Painting.  See  Enamelling. 

Burning  is  alfo  ail  operation  in  Pharmacy.  Simples  are 
frequently  burnt  in  earthen  veflels,  either  to  reduce  them 
to  afhes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  falts,  or  in 
order  to  dry  them,  that  they  may  be  more  ccmmodieufly 
pulverized,  as  is  praefifed  in  regard  of  hartfhorn,  die. 

Burning  phojpbarus.  See  Phosphorus. 

Burning  plants  Euphorbia.  See  Spurge. 

Burning  Jpring,  in  Natural  EEjlory.  See  Spring. 

Burning  zone,  in  Geography.  See  'Torrid  Zone. 

BURNISHED  gold  and  fiver ,  denote  thole  metals  laid  on 
any  work  or  leaves,  and  afterwards  palled  over  with  a 
burnilher  to  heighten  their  luftri. 

BURNISHER,  a  round  polifhed  piece  of  dee'i,  ferving  to 
frriooth  and  give  aludre  to  metals. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  of  various  figures  ; 
draight,  crooked,  & c.—  Half  burnijhers  are  ufed  to  sol¬ 
der  filver,  as  well  as  to  give  a  ludre. 

Burnijhers  for  gold  and  filver  are  commonly  made  of  a 
dog’s  or  wolfs  tooth,  fet  in  the  end  or  an  iron  or  wooden 
handle.  Of  late,  agates  and  pebbles  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  which  many  prefer  to  the  dog’s  tooth. 

The  burnijhers  uled  by  engravers  in  copper,  ufualiy  ferve 
with  one  end  to  burniih,  and  with  the  other  to  ferape. 

BURNISHING,  the  aft  or  art  of  fmoothing,  and  po- 
lilhing  a  metalline  body  by  brifkly  rubbing  it  with  a 
burni/her . 

Bookbinders  bumijh  the  edges  of  their  books  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  with  a  dog’s  tooth.  Gold  and  filver  are 
burnijhed  with  a  wolfs  tooth,  a  dog’s  tooth,  or  the  blood 
done,  or  by  tripoly,  a  piece  of  white  wood,  emery,  and 
the  like.  ' 

Deer  are  faid  to  burnish  their  heads ,  when  rubbing  off 
a  white  downy  fkin  from  their  horns  againd  a  tree  :  they 
thrud  them,  as  is  faid,  into  a  reddilh  earth,  to  give  them, 
a  new  colour  and  ludre. 

BURNT-c/ay.  See  Manuring. 

Burnt- grain.  See  Smltt. 

Burnt-u//ww.  See  Allum. 

Burnt-AW.  See  Lead. 

Burnt,  in  fpeakrng  of  medicines,  imports  as  much  as  im¬ 
perfectly  calcined.  See  Calcination. 

Burnt  bodies  are  generally  dry  and  adringent.  The  other 
medicinal  qualities  belonging  to  bodies  are  frequently 
dedroyed,  at  lead  impaired,  by  the  burning. 

Burnt  planet.— A  planet  is  faid  to  be  burnt ,  co'mhuftus ,  * 

when  it  is  in  conjunction,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  fun. 

1  bus  Saturn  is  faid  to  be  burnt ,  when  not  above  five  de¬ 
grees  didant  from  the  fun,  Jupiter,  when  fix,  $cc.  Pla¬ 
net?,  in  this  fituation,  are  luppofed  by  adrologcrs  to  be 
much  weakened,  or  enfeebled  in  their  influences’. 

Burnt  way,  combufa  via ,  among  djlrolo  ers ,  that  part  of 
the  zodiac  from  the  beginning  of  Libra  to  the  middle  of 
Scorpio;  or,  according  to  ethers,  from  the  middle  of 
Libra  to  the  end  of  Scorpio,  comprehending  45  degrees  ; 
a  fpace  fuppofed  vfery  unfortunate,  and  in  which  the 
planets  are  much  enfeebled  in  their  virtues,  efpeciallv 
the  moon.  Vital  Lex.  Math.  p.  118. 

Burnt— a; Nr.  See  Wine. 

BURR-PUMP,  or  Bildge-pump,  a  kind  of  pump  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  holds  much  water. 

BURR,  a  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer’s  head. 

BURRAS- 
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BURR  AS -/>;/>£,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  goldfmiths,  confift- 
ing  of  a  copper  box  with  a  fpout,  having  teeth  like  a  faw  ; 
foretimes  alfo  ui'ed  by  furgeons  for  the  application  of  cer¬ 
tain  folid  medicines  by  infperfion. 

BURREL-y?Vi  in  Natural  HiJhry.  See  Wringle-tail. 

BURROCK,  a  fmall  wear  or  dam,  where  wheels  are  laid 
in  a  river  for  the  taking  of  fifth. 

BURROUGH.  See  Borough. 

Burrough-</«^,  in  Zoology >  a  common  Englifh  name  for 
the  TADORNA. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren,  ferving  as  a  covert  for 
rabbets,  &c. 

A  coney’s  coming  out  of  her  burrow  is  called  bolting.  T  o 
catch  coneys,  they  fometimes  lay  purie-nets  over  the 
burrows,  then  pvlt  in  a  terrier  clofe  muzzled,  which  mak¬ 
ing  the  creature  bolt,  (he  is  caught  in  the  net. 

Burrow,  or  Barrow.  See  Barrow. 

BURSA,  Burfe,  originally  fignifies  a  purfe. 

Bursam,  r eva cat io  per,  in  the  Norman  Laws,  is  aright  be¬ 
longing  to  the  next  akin,  to  redeem  or  purchafe  back, 
within  a  year  after  fale,  a  fee  or  tenement  alienated  by 
his  kinfman,  on  paying  the  price  it  had  been  fold  at. 
Du-Cange. 

Bursa  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers , 
for  a  little  college  or  hall  in  an  univerfity,  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  ftudents,  called  burjales,  or  burjarii. 

Bursa,  Burfe,  or  Bourfc,  in  the  French  univerfities,  Bill  de¬ 
notes  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  fcholars 
in  their  ftudies. 

The  nomination  of  burfes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons 
and  founders  thereof.  The  burfes  of  colleges  are  not  be¬ 
nefices,  but  mere  places  affigned  to  certain  countries  and 
perfons.  A  burfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  buffer’s  being 
promoted  to  a  cure,  as  being  incompatible.  In  the  col¬ 
lege  of  cardinal  Maine  at  Paris,  there  are  two  forts  of 
burfes,  lefler  for  young  fcholars,  who  can  only  enjoy 
them  fix  years,  that  is,  as  long  as  fuffices  for  their  riling 
to  the  degree  of  raaftcr  of  arts  ;  and  greater,  which  may 
be  held  nine  years,  or  till  the  ftudents  obtain  the  degree 
of  dodtors. 

Bursa  paftoris.  See  Shepherd’s  Pouch. 

Bursa  paftoris  minor.  See  Draba. 

BURSALIS  mufculus ,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Cowper 
and  others  to  a  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  called  alfo  marfupi- 
alls  by  the  fame  authors.  It  is  the  obturator  internus  of 
Window  and  Albinus,  and  is  deferibed  by  V efalius  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  decimus  tertius  movent  turn ,  and  by  Spige- 
lius  under  that  of  circuma gentium  tertius,  or  obturator  in¬ 
ternes. 

BURSAR  or  Burser,  burfarius,  is  ufed  in  Middle  Age 
Writer t  for  a  treafurer  or  cafti-keeper. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  burjars  of  colleges.  Con¬ 
ventual  bur  far  s  were  officers  in  monafteries,  who  were  to 
deliver  up  their  account  yearly  on  the  day  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas. 

The  city  of  Bern  is  commanded  by  four  bannerets,  who 
are  the  heads  of  the  militia  of  the  whole  canton  ;  and 
two  bur  fare ,  who  are  the  treafurers  general,  one  for  the 
German  diftridl,  the  other  for  the  Roman  or  French. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  bur  fa  ;  whence  alfo 
the  Englifh  word  purfe  :  and  hence  the  like  officer,  who  in 
a  college  is  called  burjar ,  in  a  ftiip  is  called  purser. 

Bursars°  or  Bursers,  in  Univerfities,  alfo  denote  thofe 
who  enjoy  certain  benefices  left  for  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  education  of  young  men  of  promifing  parts,  and 
fmall  fortune.  In  Scotland  and  at  Paris,  all  exhibitioners 
are  ftill  called  bwfars,  or  bourfers.  Actions  brought  for 
the  effects  of  a  college,  are  entered  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  and  burfars.  See  Bursa. 

BURSARIA,  Bur  [ary,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denotes  the 
place  of  receiving  and  paying  money  and  rents  by  the 
burfars,  or  officers  of  account,  in  religious  houfes.  See 
Bursa  and  Bursar. 

BURSE,  in  Matters  of  Commerce.  See  Exchange. 

The  firft  place  of  this  kind  to  which  the  name  burfe  was 
given,  Guicciardini  affures  us,  was  at  Bruges  ;  and  it 
took  its  denomination  from  a  hotel  adjoining  to  it,  built 
by  a  lord  of  the  family  de  la  Bourfc,  whofe  arms,  which 
are  three  purfes,  are  ftill  found  on  the  crowning  over  the 
portal  of  the  houfe.  Catel’s  account  is  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent,  viz.  that  the  merchants  of  Bruges  bought  a  houfe 
or  apartment  to  meet  in,  at  which  was  the  fign  of  the 
purfe.  From  this  city  the  name  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  like  places  in  others,  as  in  Antwerp,  Amfter- 
dam,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  London. 

Burse  of  merchants ,  Bourje  des  mar  chands,  denotes  acourtor 
jurifdiclion  eftablifhed  in  feveral  trading  cities  of  France, 
for  the  taking  cognizance,  at  the  firft  inftance,  of  all 
difputes  arifing  between  merchants,  bankers,  negotiants, 
and  the  like,  and  from  which  no  appeals  lie  but  to  the 
parliament. 

The  burfe  is  a  kind  of  confular  jurifdiaion,  the  judges 
whereof  are  alfo  denominated  priors  and  conjuls. 


The  burfe  of  merchants  at  Tholoufe  was  eftablifhed  b? 
Henry  II.  in  1549,  after  the  manner  of  the  judges  con- 
fervators  of  the  privileges  of  the  fairs  at  Lyons.  The 
chief  officers  are  a  prior  and  two  confuls,  chofen  yearly^ 
and  empowered  to  choofe  and  aftociate,  to  the  number 
of  fixty,  feveral  merchants  to  affift  them  ixl  the  decifion  of 
differences.  Thefe  are  called  judges  con  fillers  dc  la  retenue . 
The  burfe  of  Rouen,  or^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
convention  of  Rouen,  is  of  fome  years  later  ftanding 
than  that  of  Tholoufe,  having  only  been  ereefted  in  1 566. 
The  lateft  of  the  confular  burfes  is  that  of  Marfeilles, 
eftablifhed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1691;  whofe  jurifdidtion 
extends  through  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  diocefes. 

BURSERA,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  Botany ,  a  genus  of 
the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs.  It  has  a  three  leaved  cup  ; 
the  flower  is  compofed  of  three  petals,  and  has  three 
valves,  and  contains  one  feed.  There  is  one  fpecies; 
Former  botanifts  have  called  this  the  American  turpen¬ 
tine-tree,  and  the  American  birch.  See  Mastic-/™?. 

BURSTEN,  a  perfon  ruptured,  called  by  phyficians  hcr- 
niofus ;  in  middle-age  writers,  ponder ofus.  See  Hernia 
and  Rupture. 

BURTHEN.  See  Burden. 

BURTON,  in  the  Sea  Language,  a  fmall  tackle,  confifting 
of  two  Angle  blocks,  capable  of  being  made  fail  any 
where  at  pleafure,  for  hoifting  of  fmall  things  in  or  out, 
and  which  will  purchafe  more  than  a  Angle  tackle  with 
two  blocks.  It  is  generally  employed  to  tighten  the 
fhrouds  of  the  top  malts. 

BURYj  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  hole  or  den  of 
fome  animal  under  ground.  See  Burrow. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay  the-'  bury  of  a  mole,  a  tortoife  or 
the  like.  The  gryllotalpa ,  or  mole  cricket,  digs  itfelf  a. 
bury  with  its  fore-feet,  which  arq  made  broad  and  ftrong 
for  that  purpofe.  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  urchins 
in  the  illand  of  Maraguan,  which  have  two  entries  to 
their  buries,  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
fouth,  which  they  open  and  fhut  alternately,  as  the 
wind  happens  to  lie: 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  interment  or  burial. 

BUSELAPHUS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
goat  kind,  called  alfo  mofchclaphus.  It  is  of  a  fort  of  mid¬ 
dle  fhape  between  the  ftag  and  ox  kind.  Its  head  and 
its  ears  are  long,  its  legs  and  feet  fmall,  its  tail  about  a 
foot  long,  and  of  the  fhape  of  that  of  a  heifer  ;  its  up¬ 
per  part  reddilh  and  very  naked,  its  lower  covered  with 
long  hairs.  The  hair  of  its  whole  body  is  of  a  tawney  , 
or  reddilh  yellow  colour  ;  its  horns  are  black,  fmooth  at 
the  top,  and  round  every  where  elfe.  It  has  two  teats, 
and  is  an  extremely  tame  and  quiet  animal,  and  natu¬ 
rally  fond  of  play.  It  is  extremely  fwift  in  running,  and 
in  moft  refpedls,-  except  in  fize,  greatly  refembles  the 
common  antelope.  Ray. 

BUSH,  a  tuft  or  aflemblage  of  boughs  or  branches. 

BusH-Zimr,  among  Bird-Catchers,  denotes  an  arm  or  bough 
of  a  bufhy-tree,  full  of  thick  and  long,  yet  fmooth  and 
ftraight  twigs,  daubed  over  with  bird-Lime,-  and 
placed  on  fome  hedge  where  birds  frequent,  ufed  efpe- 
cially  for  the  taking  of  pheafants  and  fieldfares. 

Bush  alfo  denotes  a  coronated  frame  of  wood  hung  outrris 
a  fign  at  taverns.  It  takes  the  denomination  from  hence, 
that,  anciently,  ligns  where  wine  was  fold  were  bufhes 
chiefly  of  ivy,  cyprefs,  or  the  like  plants,  which  keep 
their  verdure  long.  And  hence  the  Englifh  proverb 
“  Good  wine  needs  no  bujk .” 

Bush,  poifon.  See  Spurge.- 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  dry  ;  as  grains, 
pulfe,  dry  fruits,  &c.  containing  four  pecks,  or  eight 
gallons,  or  one  eighth  of  a  quarter. 

Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  buffcllus,  luf  I’us^orbif- 
fellus ,  a  diminutive  of  buz,  or  baza,  uled  in  the  corrupt 
Latin  for  the  fame  thing  :  others  derive  it  from  buff  ulus, 
an  urn,  wherein  lots  were  caft  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  from  buxulus. 

Buffellus  appears  to  have  been  firft  ufed  for  a  liquid  meal- 
fure  of  wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons.  Ohio  libra  fuciunt 
galonem  vini,  tA  otlo  galoncs  vini  faciunt  bufteilum  London, 
qua  eft  odlava  pars  quarterns  The  word  was  foon  after 
transferred  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quan- 
tit y.  —  Pondus  oflo  librarum frumenti  facithuSCihim,  dequi- 
bus  odlo  conff  it  quartertum. 

By  12  Hen.  Vll.  cap.  5.  a  bujhel  is  to  contain  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  wheat  ;  the  gallon  eight  pounds  of  wheat,  troy- 
weight  ;  the  pound  twelve  ounces  troy-weight ;  the 
ounce  twenty  fterlings  ;  and  the  fterling  thirty-two  grains, 
or  corns  of  wheat  growing  in  the  midil  of  the  ear. 

This  ftandard  bujhel  is  kept  in  the  Exchequer  ;  when  be  • 
ing  filled  with  common  fpring  v/ater  and  the  water  mea- 
fured  before  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1696,  in  a  regu¬ 


lar  parallelepiped,  it  was  found  to  contain  21,456  folid 
inches  ;  and  the  faid  water  being  weighed,  amounted  to 
1 1 31  ounces  and  14  penny  weights  troy;  Greaves,  Orig. 
of 'Weight,  p.  25. 

Blades 
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BefidcS  the  ftandard  or  legal  bujhcl  we  have  feveral  local 
bufhch  of  different  dimenfions  in  different  places.  At 
Abingdon  and  Andover;  a  bujbel  contains  nine  gallons  ; 
at  Appleby,  and  Penrith,  a  bujhcl  of  peafe,  rye,  and 
wheat,  contains  16  gallons  ;  of  barley,  big,  malt,  inixt 
malt,  and  oats,  20  gallons.  A  bujhcl  contains  at  Carlifle, 
24  gallons  ;  at  Chefter,  a  bujhcl  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  con¬ 
tains  32  gallons*  and  of  oats  40  >  at  Dorchefter;  a  bujhcl 
of  malt  and  oats  contains  10  gallons  ;  at  Falmouth,  the 
bufhel  of  ftricken  coals  is  16  gallons  ;  of  other  things  20, 
and  ufually  21  gallons;  at  Kirigfton  upon  Thames,  the 
lufbel  contains  eight  and  a  half ;  at  Newbury  9  ;  at  W y- 
comb  and  Reading,  eight  and  three  fourths  ;  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  16  gallons.  Houghton.  Collecft.  tom.  i.  n.  46.  p.  42. 
At  Paris,  the  bujbel  is  divided  into  two  half  bujhels  ;  the 
half  bujhel  into  two  quarts  ;  the  quart  into  two  ha’f 
quarts  ;  the  half  quart  into  two  litrons  ;  and  the  litron 
into  two  half  litrons.  By  a  fentence  of  the  provoft  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  the  bujhcl  is  to  be  eight  inches 
two  lines  and  a  half  high,  2nd  ten  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  quart  four  inches  nine  lines  high,  and  fix  inches  nine 
lines  wide  ;  the  half  quart  four  inches  three  lines  high, 
and  five  inches  diameter  ;  the  litron  three  inches  and 
a  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten  lines  in  diameter.— 
Three  bujhcls  make  a  minot,  fix  a  mine,  twelve  afeptier, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-four  a  muid. 

In  other  parts  of  France,  the  bujhcl  varies  ;  fourteen  one 
eighth  bujhels  of  Amboife  and  Tours  make  the  Paris  fep- 
tier.  Twenty  bujhels  of  Avignon  make  three  Paris  fep- 
tiers.  Twenty  bujhels  of  Blois  make  one  Paris  feptier. 
Two  bujhels  of  Bourdeaux  make  one  Paris  feptier. 
Thirty-two  bu  Joels  of  Rochel  make  nineteen  Paris feptiers. 
Oats  are  meafured  in  a  double  proportion  to  other  grains  ; 
fo  that  twenty-four  bujhels  of  oats  make  a  feptier,  and 
248  a  muid.  The  bujhcl  of  oats  is  divided  into  four  pi- 
cotins  ;  the  picotin  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  litrons. 
For  fait,  four  bujhels  make  one  minot,  and  fix  a  feptier. 
For  coals,  eight  bujhels  make  one  minot,  fixteen  a  mine, 
and  320  a  muid.  For  lime,  thr 00  bujhels  make  a  minot, 
and  forty-eight  minots  a  muid.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

BUSKIN,  Cothurnus ,  a  kind  of  garment,  fomewhat  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  boot,  covering  the  foot  and  mid-leg,  and  tied 
beneath  the  knee  :  very  rich  and  fine,  and  ufed  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  ftage  by  the  afitors  in  tragedy. 

The  bujkin  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  by  fiEfchy- 
lus  :  it'  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  might  be  worn 

‘  indifferently  on  either  leg.  Its  foie  was  made  fo  thick, 
as,  by  means  hereof,  men  of  ordinary  ftature  might  be 
railed  to  the  pitch  and  elevation  of  the  heroes  they  per- 
fonated :  in  which  it  was  diftinguifhcd  from  the  fock, 
worn  in  comedy  ;  which  was  a  low,  popular  fhoe. 
Dempfter  obferves,  that  the  bujkin  was  not  confined  to 
adfors  only,  but  girls  likewife  ufed  it  to  raife  their  height ; 
and  travellers  and  hunters  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
mire,  & c. 

As  the  bujkin  was  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  tragedy  on 
the  ftage,  we  find  it  in  claffic  authors  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  tragedy  itjeij. . 

BUSS,  in  Navigation ,  a  fhip  with  two  malls,  ufed  by  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  in  the  herring-fishing. 

The  word  is  originally  Flemilh,  buis,  or  buys,  which  fig- 
hifies  the  fame. 

The  herring-Aa/i  is  ufually  about  60  ton,  and  furniflied 
with  two  fmall  cabbins,  one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other 
at  the  ftern,  the  former  of  which  is  ufed  as  a  kitchen. 
The  officers  on  board  it  are  the  mafter  or  patron,  his 
mate,  and  a  boatfwain,  who  direfit  the  fifhermen,  bar¬ 
relled,  &c.  The  only  diet  in  a  bujs  is  fea-bilket,  gruel, 
and  the  fifh  they  catch. 

Buss,  BuJJa ,  is  alfo  the  name 'of  a  large  fort  of  veffel  of 
war,  in  ufe  in  the  middle  age,  fpoke  of  by  antiquaries 
and  hiftorians  under  the  feveral  denominations'  of  bujjd , 
bufc'ta ,  bur  cl  a,  buza ,  bucca ,  and  bucia. 

BUSSORES,  by  corruption  from  Bazora  in  Perfia,  whence 
they  were  originally  brought,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
that  fpecies  of  pigeon  called  the  carrier. 

BUST,  or  Busto,  in  Sculpture ,  denotes  the  figure  or  por¬ 
trait  of  a  perfon  in  relievo ,  fhewing  only  the  head,  fhould- 
ders,  and  ftomach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off';  ordinari¬ 
ly  placed  on  a  pedeftal  or  confole. 

In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  marble, 
and  the  buji  porphyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the  ftomach 
and  fhoulders.  Felibien  obferves,  that  though  in  paint¬ 
ing,  one  may  lay  a  figure  appears  in  bujh,  yet  it  is  not 
properly  called  a  buji,  that  word  being  confined  to  things 
in  relievo. 

The  buji  is  the 'fame  with  what  the  Latins  called  herma, 
from  the  Greek  Hermes,  Mercury,  the  image  of  that 
god  being  frequently  reprefented  in  this  manner  among 
the  Athenians. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Italians,  for  the  trunk 
of  a  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 


Busta  Guinea ,  was  a  place  in  ancient  Rome  wherein  the 
bone*  ol  the  Gauls,  who  lint  took  the  citv,  and  were 

>  by  Camillus,  were  depoiited'.  it  differed  from 

Busta  Caller  um ,  a  place  on  the  Appennines,  thus  called  by 

>  radon  of  many  thousands  of  Gauls*  killed  there  by  Fabius. 

L  J o  i  ARD,  Otis,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  bird. 

The  ohs  is  called  tarda  and  otardcs  by  feveral  authors. 
See  la*.  III.  oj  Birds',  N0  28. 

In  th_  Linnaean  fyftem  01  zoology,  the  otis  makes  a  dif— 
tin-ft  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  orallee,  the 
diftinguifhing  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  feet  have 
Oiiiy  three  toes  each5  and  thoie  all  placed  before^  the  up- 
per  mandible  of  the  bill  arched,  the  noftrils  ovated,  and  the 
tongue  bind.  There  are  four  fpecies.  The  common  Buj~ 
turd  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  turkey,  its  beak  is  like 
that  of  the  common  gallinaceous  fowls  ;  its  head  arid  neck 
are  grey ;  its  belly  white,  and  its  back  variegated  with 
traniverte  ftreaks  of  red  and  black  ;  it  has  no  hinder  toe 
by  which,  and  by  its  fize,  it  is  eafily  diftingui/hed.  The 
male  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  female  by  being  of  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  by  a  tuft  of  feathers  about  five  inches  !on<* 
on  each  fide  of  thelower  mandible.  Befidcs,  themaleshavea 
pouch,  wnole  entrance  lies  immediately  under  the  tonmie, 
wnich  is  capable  of  holding  near  feven  quarts ;  this  fu¬ 
tures  them  againft  drought,  in  thofeury  tracts  where  they 
commonly  live,  and  is  probably  filled  with  water,  to  fup- 
ply  the  hen  when  fitting,  or  the  young  before  they  can 
fly.  It  feeds  on  herbs  and  grain,  and  earth  worms,  and 
eats  very  greedily  the  leaves  of  dandelion,  and’ par¬ 
ticularly  on  tiie  feeds  of  hemlock,  which  feems  a  very 
ftrange  food.  It  is  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Fry-* 
land,  where  there  are  large  heaths  and  plains:  they 
are  very  bad  fliers,  and  very  difficultly  raife -themfelves 
up  from  the  ground  ;  but  they  are  extremely,  fhy,  and 
if  they  fee  a  man  at  a  very  great  diftance,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  clcape  as  taft  as  they  can.  J  heir  fleih  is  efteenr’d. 
The  lelfer  bujiard,  or  otis  tetrax  of  Linnaeus,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  pneafant. 

Bustard,  Thick-kneed.  See  .SVcw-Curlew. 

AUo  1  Li. in,  a  kind  Oi  gladiators,  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  fought  about  the  buftum,  or  pile,  of  a  de- 
ceafed  perfon,  in  the  ceremony  of  his  cbfequies. 

The  piactice  at  firft  was,  to  facrihce  captives  on  the 
tomb,  or  at  the  buftum,  of  their  warriors;  inftances  of 
which  we  have  in  Homer,  at  the  obfequies  of  Pat  rod  us 
and  among  the  Greek  tragedians.  Their  blood  rvas  fup- 
poied  to  appeafe  the  infernal  gods  ;  and  render  them  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed. 

In  aftei-ages,  this  cuftom  appeared  too  barbarous  ;  and 
m  lieu  of  tnde  victims  they  appointed  gladiators  to 
fight  ;  whofe  blood  it  was  fuppofed,  might  have  the 
fame  c ‘fie 61.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  and  Flo¬ 
ras,  Marcus  and  Decius,  fons  of  Brutus,  were  the  firft, 
at  Rome,  who  honoured  the  funeral  of  their  father  with 
this  kind  of  fpe&acle,  in  the  year  of  Rome  489.  Some 
fay  the  Romans  borrowed  this  cuftom  from  the  He- 
trurians  ;  and  they  from  the  Greeks. 

BUS  I  UAKLg,  meechec,  a  kind  of  public  whores,  who  pro— 
ftituted  their  bodies  among  the  bujia  or  tombs,  which  it 
feems  were  ordinarily  places  of  rendezvous  for  affairs  of 
this  kind.  Others  iuppofe  that  thefe  were  women  hired 
to  attend  a  funeral,  and  lament  the  lofs  of  the  de- 
ceafed. 

BUSTUM,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  a  pyramid  or  pile  of  wood, 
whereon  were  anciently-  placed  the  bodies  of  die  de¬ 
ceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  burning  their 
dead  from  the  Gieeks.  Fhe  deceafed,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  dreffied  in  his  ricbeft  habits,  was  laid  on  the 
bujlum.  See  Burning. 

Some  authors  lay,  it  was  only  called  buftum ,  after  the 
burning  qua  ft  bene  ujlum  :  before  the  burning  it  was 
more  properly  called  pyra  ;  during,  it  ngus ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  bujlum. 

When  tiie  body  was  only  burnt  there,  and  buried  elfe- 
wheie,  the  place  was  not  properly  called"  bujlum,  but 
ujlnna,  or  ujirinum „ 

Bustum,  in  the  Campus  Martiur,  was  a  ftruffure  where¬ 
on  the  emperor  Auguftus  firft,  and  after  him.  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  his  fucceflors  were  burnt. 

It  was  built  of  white  ftone,  furreunded  with  an  iron  pa- 
lifade,  and  planted  within  fide  with  alder  trees. 

Bustum  was  alio  figuratively  applied  to  denote  any 

Whence  thofe  phrafes,  facer e  bujlum viclarc  buftum,  frc. 

Bustum  of  an  altar ,  was  the  hearth  or  plate  where  the 
fire  was  kindled. 

BUTCHER.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  there  Were, 
three  kinds  of  eftablilhed  butcher  r ;  viz.  two  collezes,  or 
companies,  compofed  each  of  a  certain  number  of  citi¬ 
zens,  whole  office  was  to  furnifh  the  city  with  the  ne- 
cellary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  preparing  an!  vending, 
their  fleih.  One  of  thefe  communities  wa  at  t.rif  con- 

fined. 
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fined  to  the  providing  of  hogs,  whence  they  were  called 
fyarri  ;  and  the  other  were  charged  with  cattle,  efpccially 
oxen  ;  whence  they  were  called  pecuarii ,  or  boar  it.  Under 
each  of  thefe  Was  a  fubordinate  clafs,  whofe  office  was 
to  kill,  prepare,  &c»  called  lani ,  and  fometimes  carnifices. 
Brilfonius,  Modi  us,  and  others,  mention  a  pleafant  way 
of  felling  meat,  ufed  for  foine  ages  among  this  people  : 
the  buyer  was  to  (but  his  eyes,  and  the  feller  to  hold  up 
fome  of  his  fingers  ;  if  the  buyer  guefted  aright,  how 
many  it  was  the  other  held  up,  he  was  to  fix  the  price  ; 
if  he  miitook,  the  feller  was  to  fix  it.  This  cuftom  was 
abolifhed  by  Apronius,  prefect  of  Rome  ;  who  in  lieu 
thereof  introduced  the  method  of  felling  by  weight. 

Some  derive  the  term  butcher  from  buccarius ,  of  bucca, 
mouth  ;  others  from  CaSulm,  killer  of  cattle. 

The  French  call  a  place  fet  apart  either  for  the  daughter 
of  cattle,  or  expofing  their  flefh  to  fale,  a  butchery ,  bou- 
cheric.  The  Englifh  diftinguifh,  calling  the  latter  a  fiejh- 
/ humble ,  or  market ,  the  former  a  (laughter -houfe.— Nero 
'built  a  noble  edifice  of  this  kind  at  Rome  ;  on  which 
occafion  was  ftruck  that  medal,  whofe  reverfe  is  a  build¬ 
ing  fupported  by  columns,  and  entered  by  a  perron  of  four 
flops  ;  the  legend,  mac.  avg.  s.  c.  Macellum  Augujli 
Sc  alas  Coufuito. 

in  London,  the  furnilhing  of  the  markets  with -butchers 
meat  is  cantoned  into  feveral  offices.  W e  have  carcafs- 
bmehers,  who  kill  the  meat  in  great  quantities,  and  fell  it 
out  to  another  fort  called  retail  butchers ,  dilperfed  in  all 
cut-parts,  villages,  and  towns,  near  the  city,  l  here  are 
befides,  cow-jobbers,  or  falefmen,  who  buy  and  fell  cat¬ 
tle,  acting  between  the  batchers  and  the  breeders,  or 
feeders.  Something  like  this  alio  obtains  at  Paris. 

The  company  of  butchers  was  not  incorporated  until  the 
third  year  of  king  James  I.  when  they  were  made  a  cor¬ 
poration  by  the  name  of  matter,  wardens,  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  art  and  myftery  of  butchers  ;  yet  the  frar- 
ternityds  ancient.  Their  arms  are  azure,  two  axes  fal- 
tier-wife  argent,  between  three  boars  heads  couped,  at¬ 
tired  or,  a  boar’s  head  gules,  between  two  garbes  vert. 
There  are  fome  good  laws  made  for  the  better  regulation, 
and  for  preventing  the  abuies  committed  by  butchers. 
Butchers ,  felling  fwine’s  flefh  meafled,  or  dead  of  the  mur¬ 
rain,  or  that  buy  flefh  of  Jews,  and  fell  the  fame  to 
Chriftians,  for  the  firft  time  ihall  be  grievoufly  amerced, 
the  fecond  time  fuffer  the  pillory,  the  third  time  be  im- 
prifoned  and  fined,  and  the  fourth  time  forfwear  the 
town.  17  Edw.  II.  cap.  7.  vide  51  Hen.  III. 

Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  cap.  3.  no  but. her  fhall  flay  beafts 
within  the  wall  of  London,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for 
every  ox  12  !.  and  for  every  cow  and  other  beaif,  Brf'. 
and  this  law  fhall  be  obferved  in  every  city  and  town 
walled  in  England,  and  in  the  town  of  Cambridge  ;  ex¬ 
cept  Berwick  ana  Gmlifle. 

Stat.  15.  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  §  2.  no  perfon  ufing  the  trade 
of  a  bat  he ,  fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fat  oxen, 
fleers,  runts,  kine,  heifers,  calves,  iheep,  or  lambs  alive, 
e:i  oain  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  cattle. 

Stat.  5  Anne,  cap.  4.  §  2.  no  perfon  ufing  the.trade  of 
a  but.-hcr  fhall  fell,  or  otter  to  fell,  within  London  and 
Wettmintter,  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  to  any  perfon 
ufing  the  trade  of  a  butcher ,  any  fat  cattle  or  iheep,  alive 
cr  dead,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  the  value. 

Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  6.  the  claufe  5  Anne,  cap.  34.  §  32. 
fhall  not  extend  to  the  felling  of  calves,  iheep,  or  lambs, 
dead,  by  one  butcher  to  another. 

No  butcher  fhall  kill  any  calf,  to  fell,  being  under  five 
weeks  old  ;  nor  ufe  the  craft  and  myftery  of  a  tanner. 
Butcher-TV,  in  Ornithology ,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  la- 
niu  q  the  ftnalieft  of  all  the  European  birds  of  prey,  yet 
very  fierce  and  deftructive.  Its  beak  is  all  the  way 
ftraight,  except  juft  at  the  end,  where  it  is  flightly 
hooked,  the  upper  mandible' furnifhed  with  a  fharp  pro- 
cefs,  and  its  tail  fafhioned  like  that  of  the  magpye,  the 
outer  feathers  being  the  ihorteft,  the  reft  gradually  longer  ; 
for  which  reafon  fome  have  called  it  the  pica.  The  anci¬ 
ents  called  It  the  tyrannies ,  and  in  Englifh  we  fometimes 
alfo  call  it  the  Jh’ikc. 

There  are  feveral  fpccies  of  the  Ianius :  the  principal  are, 

1.  The  common  larger  kind,  called  the  Mattagess. 

2.  The  hurdler,  called  the  flushes..  And,  3.  the  Ianius 
minor,  or  grey  little  butcher -bird.  See  lab.  of  Birch,  N°  5. 
The  lan us  minor  drier eu?,  or  little  grey butcher-bizA,  is  the 
name  of  a  very  fmall  fpccies  of  the  Ianius,  common  in 
Italy  and  elfewhere,  and  is  a  very  great  deftroyer  of  the 
wrens,  and  other  f.nall  birds.  See  Wood -chat. 

Butcher’s -broom,  Rujcw,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  A'o- 
ecia  fyngenefta  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thele  .  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  in  diftindt  plant. ;  the  male 
have  erect  fpreading  empalements,  compofed  of  fix  oval 
convex  leaves,  whofe  borders  arc  reflexed  ;  they  have  no 
petals,  but  an  oval  ncilarium  of  the  hze  of  the  empale- 
ment,  which  is  erect  and  inflated,  opening  at  the  mouth  : 
they  have  no  {lamina,  but  each  has  three  fpreading  fummite 
fitting  on  the  top  of  the  ncilarium ,  which  are  joined  at 
VoL.  I.  Nn  51. 
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their  bade-.  The  female  flowers  have  empalements^  bjt 
no  petals,  and  neftariums  like  the  male  ;  -they  have  no  fta- 
mina,  but  have  an  oblong,  oval  germen,  nid  within  the 
neiiu’  turn,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned  by  an 
obtuli  Itigma,  Handing  above  the  mouth  of  the  neiica  mm  ; 
the  germen  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  berry,  with 
two  or  three  cells,  enclofing  two  globular  feeds.  "  Miller 
enumerates  eight,  and  Linmeus  five  fpccies. 

The  rootof  butcher' s-brcom,  ru/cus  aculciv  us  of  LinnaeuSjis 
one  of  the  live  aperient  ones,  and  is  celebrated  by  authors 
.  as  a  very  powerful  attenuant  and  refoivent.  It  is  good  in 
all  chronic  cafes,  and  is  frequently  preferibed  m  diet 
drinks,  intended  to  open  obftrufitions  of  the  vifeero,  or 
to  promote  urine.  Riverius  tells  us  of  an  hydropic  per¬ 
fon  who  was  completely  cured  by  ufing  a  decoction  of 
butcher* s-broom  for  his  only  drink,  and  taking  two  purges 
of  fena.  Lewis. 

BUTEO.  See  Buzzard, 

BUTHYSIA,  (3a9i/?/a,  in  Antiquity,  a  facrifice  of  the  great- 
eft  kind  ;  fuch  were  the  hecatombs.  See  Sacrifice 
and  Hecatomb. 

The  Greeks  frequently  prefixed  the  particle  0a,  bu,  to 
words,  to  denote  things  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  as 
alluding  to  the  bignefs  of  oxen. 

BUTIGA,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  face,  otherwife 
.called  gutta  rofacea. 

BUTLER,  or  Botiler,  an  officer  whofe  chief  charge  is 
over  tiie  cellar  and  drinkables.  See  Arch -Butler. 
Butlers,  buticulani ,  among  the  Normans,  denote  wine- 
tafters,  appointed  to  examine  liquors,  and  fee  that  they 
be  right  and  legal. 

Butler  of  Fiance ,  buticularius  Ft  under,  was  one  of  the 
four  great  officers  of  the  houfhold  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  that  country,  who  figned  all  the  royal  patents,  or  at 
leaft  was  prefent  at  the  difpatch  of  them.  His  feat  was 
among  the  princes,  and  he  even  difputed  the  precedency 
of  the  conftable  of  France.  He  had  a  right  of  prefiding  at 
the  chamber  of  accounts  ;  and  in  the  registers  of  that  office 
of  the  year  1397,  mention  is  made  that  John  de  Bourbon, 
grand  butler  of  France,  was  admitted  there  as  firft  prefi- 
dent.  But  the  title  is  now  abolifhed,  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
a  new  office  o i  grand  echanf on,  or  cup-bearer,  erected. 
Butler’s  ale.  See  Ale. 

Butler’s  Jlone ,  a  medicinal  preparation  of  which  the  an¬ 
cient  cnemifts  relate  winders.  See  Boyle’s  Works,  Abr. 
vol.  i.  p.  50. 

The  inventor,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  was  a 
Scotchman,  in  great  favour  with  king  James  I.  and  is 
laid  to  have  done  wonders  with  it,  not  only  in  the  Ipeedy 
cure  of  the  moft  dangerous  diftempers,  but  in  the  making 
of  gold  out  of  lead  and  quicklilver. 

The  preparation  of  this  {tone  is  given  by  Morley.  Colledt. 
Chym.  Leyd.  cap.  375. 

BUTLERAGE  and.  Prisage  ;  thefe  were  originally  the 
only  cuftom  that  was  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
wines,  and  were  taken  and  received  by  virtue  of  the  re¬ 
gal  prerogative,  for  the  proper  ufe  of  the  crown :  but 
for  many  years  paft,  there  having  been  granted  by  par¬ 
liament  fublidies  or  aids  to  the  kings  of  England,  and 
thefe  duties  not  repealed,  but  confirmed,  they  have  been 
pleafed  to  grant  the  fame  away  to  fome  noblemen,  who 
by  virtue  of  fuch  grant  or  patent,  are  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  and  may  caufe  the  fame 
to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
kings  themfelves  might,  and  were  formerly  wont  to  do. 
butlerage  is  a  duty  of  two  fhillings  for  every  ton  of  wine 
imported  by  merchants  ftrangers  ;  being  a  compofition 
(in  lieu  of  the  prifage  payable  in  kind  by  Englifh  only) 
in  ccnftderation  of  tne  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  to 
them  by  king  John,  and  king  Edward  I.  by  a  charter 
called  Charta  Alcrcatn  ia.  31  Edw.  1.  cap.  1.  &  2.-27 
Edw.  III.  cap.  26. 

BUTMENTS,  in  Architeilurr ,  thofe  fupporters  or  props, 
on  or  againft  which  the  feet  of  arches  reft. 

The  word  comes  from  the  I  rench  bouter ,  to  abut  or  ter¬ 
minate  on- any  thing  ;  or  rather  from  hater,  to  prop. 

The  name  hutment  is  alfo  given  to  little  places  taken  out 
of  the  yard,  or  the  ground-plot  of  a  houfe,  for  but¬ 
teries,  fculleries,  &c. 

Batmcnts  of  arches  are  the  fame  with  buttrefies.  They 
anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call  Jubilees,  the  French, 
culccs  and  bu  ces. 

Hutments,  or  Abutments  of  a  bridge,  denote  the 
two  rr.alfives  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  whereby  the  two 
extreme  arches  are  luftained  and  joined  wkh  tiie  fhore  on 
either  fide. 

The  hutments  of  bridges  next  the  banks  fhould  be  built 
more  firm  and  fohd,  as  ferving  to  fuftain  the  whole  feries 
of  arches,  and  hinder  them  from  fpreading. 

BUTOMUS,  the  flowering  rujh,  in  Bctan..  See  Rush. 
BUTORIUS,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  called 
the  ardca  f tellaris ,  or  BITTERN. 

BUTRO,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  wild  bull. 
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BUTT,  in  our  Ancient  Cujioms ,  denotes  a  place  erected' 
for  archers  to  fhoct  at,  and  in  which  a  mark  or  white 
was  fixed. 

Butt  is  ufed  for  a  veflel,  or  meafure  of  wine,  contain¬ 
ing  two  hoglheads,  or  126  gallons.— Otherwile  called 
pirE. 

A  butt  of  currants  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  hundred 
weight. 

Butt,  or  HvTT-cnd,  in  the  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  end 
of  any  plank,  which  joins  to  another  on  the  outfide  of 
a  fhip,  under  water. 

Hence,  when  a  plank  is  loofe  at  one  end,  they  call  it 
/ printing  a  butt }  to  prevent  which,  fhips  are  ulually  bolted 
at  the  butt-beads ,  that  is,  at  the  plank’s  end. 

BUTTER,  a  fat,  unctuous  fubftance,  prepared,  or  feparated 
from  milk,  by  heating  or  churning  it. 

The  word  is  formed  from  fan jpov,  a  compound  of  (Jsj, 
cow,  and  Ti/fff,  chceje  j  q.  d.  cow's  cheefe.—  Some  authors, 
out  of  regard  to  this  etymon,  affeCt  to  write  the  word 
butty) ,  and  butyr. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any  no¬ 
tion  of  butter.  Homer,  Theocritus,  Euripides,  and  the 
other  poets,  make  no  mention  of  it ;  and  yet  are  fre¬ 
quently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  cheefe  :  and  Ariftotle,  who 
has  collected  abundance  of  curiofities  relating  to  the 
other  two,  is  perfectly  filent  on  this.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
butter  was  a  delicate  "difh  among  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
and  was  that  which  diftinguifhed  the  rich  from  the  poor. 
Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  35. 

The  firft  time  the  word  HuTopov  occurs  is  in  Hippocrates, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  firft  learnt  the  art  of  making  it.  'In  re¬ 
ality  what  reafon  can  be  given,  why  Herodotus  fhould  de- 
lcribe  the  Scythians  procefs  of  making  butter  with  lb  much 
exactnefs,  if  the  fame  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks. 
Pie  rod.  Mel  pom. 

It  mull  not  be  forgot,  that  the  ancient  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  but¬ 
te)  .  Solomon,  lfaiah,  and  even  Moles,  fpeak  of  it.  The 
Lift  reprefents  it  as  in  ufe  in  Abraham’s  time,  unlefs  we 
ftiould  fuppofe,  with  fome  modern  writers,  that  by  butter 
in  thefe  paftages  we  are  to  underftand  cheese.  See 
Prov.  xxx.  33.  Ifa.  vii.  15. 

The  Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwife  than  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  never  as  a  food.  Schookius  oblerves,  that  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch,  that  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  as  butter  in  the  Eaft  Indies  :  that  in  Spain,  butter  is 
only  ufed  medicinally,  for  ulcers  ;  and  adds,  that  the  beft 
opiate  for  making  the  teeth  white,  is  the  rubbing  of  them 
with  butter, 

CL  Alexandrinus  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Chriftians  of 
Egypt  burnt  butter  in  the  lamps  at  their  altars,  inftead 
of  oil  ■,  and  the  Abyffinians,  according  to  Godignus, 
ftill  retain  a  practice  much  like  it.  Clemens  finds  a  re¬ 
ligious  myftery  in  it.  In  the  Roman  churches,  it  was 
anciently  allowed,  during  Chriftmas  time,  to  ule  butter 
inftead  of  oil ;  by  reafon  of  the  great  confumption  there¬ 
of,  in  other  ways. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  there  is  a  tower  called  the 
Rutter  tower ,  tour  du  beurre ,  becaule  George  d’Am- 
boife,  archbilhop  of  Rouen  in  1500,  finding  the  oil  fail 
in  his  diocefe  during  Lent,  permitted  the  ufe  of  butter , 
on  condition  that  each  inhabitant  fhould  pay  fix  deniers 
for  the  liberty,  with  which  fum  this  tower  was  ereCted. 
'There  are  other  butter  towers  at  Notre  Dame,  Bourges, 
&c. 

Butter  is  made  in  the  greateft  plenty  from  cows  milk,  but 
fomeiimes  alfo  from  goats,  and  the  richeft  from  Bleeps 
milk,  as  is  obferved  by  Pliny ;  though  Galen  feems  to 
doubt  it.  Inllances  have  alfo  been  known  of  butter  made 
from  woman’s  milk,  which  is  extolled  by  Hoffman  as  a 
fovereign  remedy  againft  the  phtbijis.  Add,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Scythians,  according  to  Hippocrates,  made  butter 
of  mares  milk  ;  the  method  of  preparing  which  is  de- 
feribed  by  that  author. 

If  cows  feed  on  fhort  grafs,  they  will  yield  more  butter , 
though  lefs  milk,  than  ir  they  fed  on  long  rank  grafs. 
The  milk  of  fome  cows,  though  fed  on  the  fame  grafs, 
will  not  yield  lo  much  butter  as  that  of  others.  In  many 
cales  the  butter  is  found  to  retain  the  tafte  of  the  plant  on 
which  the  cows  feed. 

Writers  on  the  dairy  deferibe  the  procefs  of  making  and 
ordering  butter.  'The  chief  means  whereby  butter  is  pro¬ 
duced,  is  a  long  continued  agitation  of  milk,  whereby 
its  texture  is  broken.  After  tire  butter  is  come,  as  they 
call  it,  they  take  it  out,  wafh  it,  and  beat  it,  to  exprefs 
the  milk.  In  Bengal,  butter  is  eafily  made,  by  the  flight 
turning  of  a.ftick  in  milk.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  337.  p. 
227. 

In  Barbary,  butter  is  made  by  putting  the  milk  or  cream 
into  a  goat’s  fkin,  fufpended  from  one  fide  of  the  tent  to 
the  other,  and  prefling  it  to  and  fro  in  one  uniform  di¬ 
rection.  This  quickly  occaftons  the  neceilary  feparation 
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of  the  unctuous  and  wheyey  parts.  Shaw’s  Travels, 
p.  241. 

It  the  milk  be  not  well  wrought  out,  the  butter  will  not 
keep.  When  butter  begins  to  decay  and  tafte  amifs, 
v/orking  it  well  anew,  and  wafhing  it  with  water,  will 
reftore  it. 

In  Bengal,  to  make  butter  pafs  for  frefh  when  oli  and 
rank,  they  melt  it,  and  pour  on  it  four  curdly  milk  ;  fome 
hours  after  which,  they  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth  for 
fale. 

Butter,  clarified ,  and  tallow,  are  Paid  to  be'fpecincs 
againft  the  bloody  flux,  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes  and 
breaft.  1  he  procefs  of  clarifying  butter  is  as  follows.  — 
1  ake  new-churned  butter,  without  fait,  melt  it  over  a 
clear  lire,  and  fkim  oft  the  curdy  part.  Two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  clarified  remainder  are  to  be  given  tv/ice  or' 
thrice  within  the  day. 

This  oil  ot  milk,  which  is  naturally  diftributed  through 
all  the  fubftance  of  the  milk,  confifts  of  very  finall  par¬ 
ticles,  which  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  cafeous  and  the 
ferous  parts,  among  which  it  keeps  itfelf  fufpended,  by 
a  light  adhefton,  but  without  being  difloived.  It  is  in 
the  fame  ftate  in  which  oil  is  in  emulfions  ;  hence,  the 
fame  whitenefs  in  milk  and  in  emulsions  ;  and  hence 
by  reft,  the  oily  parts  feparate  from  both  thefe  liquors 
to  the  luiface,  and  form  a  cream.  When  butter  is  in  the 
ftate  of  cream,  its  proper  oily  parts  are  not  yet  fuffici- 
ently  united  together  to  form  a  homogeneous  mails. 
1  ney  are  ftill  halt  feparated  by  the  interoofition  of  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  cafeous  and  ferous  particles, 
i  he  butler  is  completely  formed  by  preffing  cut  thefe  he¬ 
terogeneous  parts,  by  means  of  continued  percuflion.  It 
then  becomes  an  uniform  mafs. 

I  he  trade  of  butter  is  very  confrderable.  It  is  chiefly- 
made  within  forty  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty  thoufand 
firkins  are  laid  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cambridge  and 
Suit  oik  alone  ;  each  firkin  containing  56  pounds.  Ut- 
oxeter  in  Stafford#]  ire  is  a  market  famous  for  good  but¬ 
ter,  infomuch  that  the  London  cheefemongers  have  an 
eitablifned  factory  here  for  butter.  It  is  bought  by  the  pot, 
of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  14  pounds. 

Divers  abules  are  praCtiled  in  the  packing  and  falting  of 
butter,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againft  whichwe 
have  a  ftatute  exprefs.  4  Car.  II.  cap.  26. 

BY  I3  ant^  I4  Car.  II.  cap.  26.  no  butter  which  is  old  or 
corrupt,  fhall  be  mixed  or  packed  with  that  which  is  new 
and  found. —  Nor  any  w/j^-e utter  be  mixed  or  packed 
with  butter  made  of  cream.— But  each  fort  fhall  be 
packed  feparatelv. — No  butter  fhall  be  faked  or  faved 
with  any  great  fait,  but  all  with  fmall  fait. 

Buttei,  as  a  wholefome  aliment,  fhould  be  frefh  and. 
fiee  irom  rancidity,  and  not  fried  or  burnt  ;  otherwife 
the  acid  being  difengaged  by  age  and  fermentation,  as 
well  as  by  lire,  it  will  diforder  digeftion,  render  it  difficult 
and  painful,  excite  acrid,  empyrcumatic  belchings,  and 
introduce  much  acrimony  into  the  blood. 

Butter  is  an  emollient,  and  has  virtues  approaching  to 
thofe  of  oil  ;  having  a  peculiar  power  of  rclifting  poifon, 
and  obtunding  the  acrimony  thereof.  By  its  lupplin^ 
and  relaxing  the  parts,  Dr.  Quincy  thinks  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  flop  in  the  capillaries  and  glands,  and  foul  the 
vifccra ;  whence  proceed  blotches,  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 
Some  reprdent  it  as  a  diuretic,  purgative,  and  promoter 
of  expectoration. 

Butter,  May,  Butyrum  AAajale,  is  a  medicine  in  fome 
repute  among  good  women,  for  ftrains*  aches,  and 
wounds.  It  is  made  of  butter  churned  at  that  time,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  of  the  whole  month,  til),  by  repeated 
fuiions,  it  be  brought  to  a  whitenefs.  Heimont  calls  it 
mapjicry  of  grafs.  Quincy  affirms  it  is  no  better  than 
plain  lard. 

Naturalifts  Ipeak  of  fliowers  and  dews  of  butter.  See 
Dew. 

Butter -milk,  the  milk  which  remains  after  the  butter  is 
come  by  churning. 

Butter-milk  is  efteemed  an  excellent  food,  in  the  fpring 
especially,  and  is  particularly  recommended  in  hectic- 
fevers. 

Some  make  curds  of  butter-milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  hot. 

Butter -bump.  See  Bittern. 

Butter-^//-,  Petafites,  in  Botany,  an  officinal  plant,  both 
in  figure  and  virtues  refembling  ma/ier-  wort.  Linnaus 
has  comprehended  this  plant  under  the  genus  of  tufji/ago, 
which  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  jyngenejta polygamia  fupcrjiua. 
Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  compoled  of  ie- 
veral  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  cylindrical  ernpalement ;  they  are  tubulous  cr 
funncl-lhaped,  of  one  petal,  cut  into'  five  fegments  at 
the  brim.  They  have  each  live  finall  hair-like  ftamina, 
terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and  a  fhort  germer, 
crowned  with  down,  lupporting  a  ilender  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  thick  ftigma;  the  gennen  afterward' becomes  an 
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oblong,  comprefled  feed,  crowned  with  a  hairy  down.  , 
There  are  live  fpecies;  the  firft  of  which  is  the  common 
butter-bur ,  or  peftiient-wort,  the  tujjilago  petafites  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  which  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and 
ditches  in  molt  parts  of  England.  It  is  reputed  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  detergent,  and  ufed  in  many  compofitions, 
cfpecially  with  the  firft  of  thofe  intentions.  There  is  alfo 
a  compound  water  denominated  from  it,  though  reje&ed 
in  the  la  ft  college  difpenfatory. 

I  he  root  is  the  part  principally  ufed  ;  and  beftde  thefe 
virtues  it  has  thofe  of  an  aperient  and  detergent.  It  is 
prefcribed  in  fuppreftions  of  the  urine  and  menfes ,  and  in 
coughs,  althmas,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 
Butter-wmi,  a  fruit  in  New-England,  whofe  kernel  yields 
a  great  quantity  of  fweet  oil. 

Butter-uw/,  Finguicula ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dian- 
dr  'ia  monogynia  clafs.  The  corolla  conftlls  of  a  ftngle  rin- 
gent  petal  ;  the  longer  lip  is  ftraight,  obtufe,  trifid,  and 
lupine  ;  the  fhortcr  lip  is  bifid,  more  obtufe,  and  pa¬ 
tent  ;  the  nefiarium  is  corniculated,  and  produced  from 
the  bafe  of  the  petal ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  caplule,  com- 
preffed  at  top,  and  containing  one  cell,  in  which  are  feve- 
ral  fmall  feeds  of  cylmdric  figure.  There  are  four  fpecies. 
i  he  common  butterwort  or  pinguicula  vulgaria  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  is  found  growing  on  bogs  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  flowers  in  June ;  but  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Butter,  Butyrum ,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  feveral  chemical 
fubftances  — as  butter  of  antimonv,  of  arsenic,  of 

UEN,  of  BISMUTH,  of  CACAO,  of  FLAX,  of  SATURN,  of 
tin,  of  wax,  &c.  on  account  of  tiieir  form  of  confidence 
refembli.ng  that  of  butter. 

Butter  of  flonc ,  a  kind  of  mineral  drug;  found  on  the 
higheft  mountains,  and  hardeft  rocks  oP  Siberia,  being 
drawn  by  the  fun’s  heat,  in  the  way  of  tranfudation,  from 
the  dry  fubftance  of  the  ftones  themfelves,  and  adhering 
to  the  furface  thereof  like  a  fort  of  calx,  which  having 
received  its  full  coelion,  is  fcraped  oft'  by  the  inhabitants 
under  the  name  of  kamine  mafia.  The  Ruffians  afcribe 
many  virtues  to  it.  It  is  much  uled  for  the  dyfenterv 
and  venereal  difeafes;  but  its  operation  is  fo  violent, 
however  corrected  by  other  ingredients,  that  none  but 
the  Ruffians  dare  ufe  it. 

Butter-/z/S,  a  fmall  fifti,  common  in  Cornwal,  fhaped 
lomewhat  like  an  eel,  and  diftinguifhed  by  two  rows  of 
black  fpots  along  its  back,  and  called  guncllus . 
Butter-/’-,  in  Zoology.  See  Papilio. 

Butter-/^  fifh,  the  Engl Hh  name  for  the  fifti  called  by 
authors  blennus,  or  blennius. 

it  has  its  name  of  the  butter-fly  fifh  from  a  fpot  in  the  fin, 
which  refembles  thofe  in  the  wings  of  fome  butter-flics. 
Butter  -fly  f hell.  See  Voluta. 

Butter-/?!-,  Satyrion ,  in  Botany.  See  Orchis. 

Butter  -jags,  flowers  of  the  wild  trefoil. 

BU  I  i  ERY.  —  Officers  in  the  king’s  buttery ,  are  a  gentle¬ 
man,  yeoman,  and  three  grooms  of  the  buttery.  The 
buttery  among  us  is  ufually  placed  near  the  cellar  ;  being 
commonly  the  room  next  the  top  of  the  cellar  ftairs. 

BUI  i  ING,  imbotare ,  in  Middle  Zlgc  Writers ,  is  ufed  for 
tunning  of  wine,  or  putting  it  into  butts. 
BuTTiUG-pillar.  See  Pillar. 

BU  i  1  OClv  of  a  ffcip  is  her  full  breadth  right  aftern  from 
the  tuck  upwards.  —  According  as  a  fhip  is  built,  broad  or 
narrow  at  the  tranfom,  flie  is  laid  to  have  a  broad  or  nar¬ 
row  buttock. 

LU  r  I  ONS  make  an  article  in  drefs,  -whofe  form  and  ufe 
3xe  too  familiar  to  needadefcription.  —  The  matterwhere— 
of  they  are  made  is  various  ;  as  metal,  filk,  mohair,  Sic. 
Buttons,  metal ,  are  various;  both  with  regard  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  making;  beftdes  thofe  caft  in 
moulds,  much  in  the  manner  of  other  fmall  works  (fee 
h  oundery  ),  there  are  now  made  great  quantities  with 
thin  plates  or  leaves  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs  ;  efpeci- 
aliy  of  the  two  laft. — The  invention  of  thefe  buttons  be¬ 
ing  very  late,  as  not  having  been  fet  on  foot  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  ftruclure 
very  ingenious,  though  but  of  indifferent  ufe,  we  (hall 
here  fubjoin  it.  * 

Buttons,  manner  of  making  plated.  The  metal  to  be  ufed 
being  reduced  into  thin  plates,  or  leaves,  of  the  thicknefs 
intended  (either  by  the  goldfmith  or  brafier),  is  cut  into 
little  round  pieces,  of  a  diameter  proportionable  to  the 
wooden  mould  they  are  made  to  cover  :  this  cutting  is 
performed  with  a  {harp  punch,  on  a  leaden  block  or  table. 
—  Each  piece  of  metal  thus  cut,  and  taken  oflF  from  the 
plate,  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  button y  by  beating  it 
fucceffively  in  feveral  fpherical  cavities,  with  a  round 
piece  of  iron,  in  form  of  a  puncheon ;  ftill  beginning  with 
the  flatteft  cavity,  and  proceeding  to  the  more  fpherical, 
till  the  plate  has  got  all  the  relievo  required  ;  and  the 
better  to  manage  fo  thin  a  plate,  they  form  ten  or  twelve 
to  the  cavities  at  once  ;  and  alfo  boil,  the  metal  to  make 
it  more  duflile. 

The  inlide  thus  formed,  they  give  an  impreffion  to  the 


outfide,  by  working  it  with  the  fame  iron  puncheon,  in 
a  kind  ot  mould  like  the  minter’s  Coins,  engraven  in 
cfff-x->  orindentedly ;  and  faftened  to  a  1  iock  or  bene  In 
he  cavity  of  this  mould*  wherein  the  impreffion  is  to 
be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and  depth  fuitable  to  the  fort 
oi  button  to  be  Itruck  in  it ;  each  kind  requiring  a  parti¬ 
cular  moulds.  Between  the  puncheon  and  the  plate  is 
placed  fome  lead,  which  contributes  to  the  better  taking 
oft  all  the  ftrokes  ot  tne  graving  ;  the  lead,  by  reafon  of 
its  loftnefs,  eaftly  giving  way  to  the  parts  that  have  re¬ 
lievo  ;  and  as  eafily  intinuating  itfelf  into  the  trace,  or 
engraving  of  the  dentures. 

T  he  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  upper  part  or  fliell 
of  the  button.  I  he  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate, 
made  after  the  fame  manner,  but  flatter,  and  without 
any  impreffion.  To  this  laft,  is  foldered  a  little  eye 
made  ot  wire,  of  the  fame  metel,  for  the  button  to  be  faf¬ 
tened  by. 

The  two  plates  are  foldered  together  with  a  wooden 
mould,  covered  with  wax,  or  other  cement,  between, 
in  order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  lolid  ;  for  the  wax 
entering  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the  relievo  of  the 
other  fide,  fuftains  it,  prevents  its  flattening,  and  pre- 
ferves  its  bolie  or  defign.  Ordinarily  indeed,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  cover  the  naked  mould  with  the  fhell  ; 
and  in  this  cale,  for  the  fattening*  they  pafs  a  thread  or 
gut  acrols  the  middle  of  the  mould. 

Buttons  made  of  hair,  or  other  foreign  buttons ,  fhall  not 
be  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  See.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  cap.  13.-4  W.  and  M.  cap.  10.  Alfo  buttons 
arc  not  to^  be  made  of  cloth,  fluff,  or  wood,  under  pe¬ 
nalties.  Stat.  4  and  5.  W.  and  M  — 10.  W.  III.  cap.  2. 

4  Geo.  I.  cap.  7. — 7  Geo.  I.  ftat.  1.  cap.  12. 

Button,  in  Botany ,  denotes  a  flower  01“  duller  of  leaves  not 
yet  expanded;  and  is  much  of  the  feme  import  with  bud. 

I  he  term  button  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  vines  and 
rofes  ;  and  is  otherwife  denominated  eye,  fprout,  bud but  *- 
geon ,  isle. 

Button,  in  Building ,  denotes  a  flight  fattening  for  a  door  cr 
window,  made  to  turn  on  a  nail. 

Button  of  a  lock,  denotes  a  round  head  ferving  to  move 
the  bolt. 

Button,  in  Chemiflry ,  fignifies  the  metal  which  is  col- 
le£led  generally  in  a  roundifti  mafs  at  the  bottom  of  a 
crucible  after  fufion,  or  which  remains  in  the  cupels  af¬ 
ter  cuoellation. 

Button,  in  Fencing ,  fignifies  the  end  or  tip  of  a  foil,  be¬ 
ing  made  roundiih,  and  ulually  covered  with  leather,  to 
prevent  making  contufions  in  the  body. 

Button  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  in  the  Manege ,  is  a  ring 
ot  leather,  with  the  reins  put  through  it,  running  all  along 
the  length  of  the  reins. 

1  o  put  a  horfe  under  the  button ,  is  when  he  is  ftopt, 
having  no  rider  on  his  back,  by  the  reins  being  laid  on 
his  neck,  and  the  button  lowered,  fo  far  as  that  the  horfe’s 
head  is  brought  in  by  the  reins,  and  fixed  to  the  true 
pofture  or  carriage. 

Button -antenna,  a  name  given  by  Naturalfls  to  thofe  an¬ 
tenna-  or  horns,  as  they  are  called  of  butterflies,  which 
are  flender,  and  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  fort  of  button , 
in  form  ol  an  olive,  or  part  of  one.  The  French 
naturalifts,  from  Reaumur,  call  thefe  antennes  a  boutons. 
See  Feelers. 

B u t t o n -/A « r,  in  Natural  Hiftorr,  a  kind  of  figured-ftone, 
fo  denominated  from  its  refembling  the  button  of  a  gar- 
ment. 

T  he  button- flonc  is  called  by ' Natural/fls ,  porpites.  Some 
make  it  a  fpecies  of  echinites. 

Dr.  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts  of  button-flones, 
which  lean  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  the  filling  up 
three  feveral  forts  of  {hefts.  They  are  all  of  them 
very  hard  flints,  and  have  this  in  common,  that  they  C011- 
fift  ol  two  bodies,  which  feem  tQ  have  been  the  filling  up 
ol  two  holes  or  vents  in  the  fhell.  Pofth.  W orks,  p.  284. 
D.  Plott  deferibes  a  new  fpecies  of  button- /lone,  finely 
ftriated  from  the  top,  after  the  manner  of  fome  hair 
buttons,  on  which  account  it  may  be  denominated  por¬ 
pites,  unlefs  we  fhould  rather  take  it  for  a  new  ipecies  of 
echinites.  Hift.  Oxf.  chap.  5.  §  178. 

1  his  name  is  alfo  given  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  flate 
found  in  the  murquilate  of  Bareith,  in  a  mountain  called 
Fichtelberg  ;  which  is  .extremely  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  forts  ol  flate,  in  that  it  runs  with  great  ea'e  into 
glafs  in  five  or  fix  hours  time,  without  the  addition  of 
any  fait,  or  other  foreign  fubftance,  to  promote  its  vitri¬ 
fication,  a$  other  ftones  require. 

It  contains  in  itfelf  all  the  principles  of  glafs,  and  really 
has  mixed  in  its  fubftance,  the  things  jieceftary  to  be 
added  to  promote  the  fufion  of  other  {tony  bodies. 

1  he  Swedes  and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the  glafs  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  which  is  very  black  and  ftiining,  and  it 
has  hence  its  name  button- flonc.  They  make  feveral  other 
things  alfo  of  this  glafs,  as  the  handles  of  knives,  and 
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the  like,  and  fend  a  large  quantity  of  it  un wrought  in 
round  cakes,  as  it  cools  from  the  fufion,  into  Holland. 

BuTTON-zrrr,  Ccphalanthus ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tc- 
t'andria  monogyniu  clafs.  The  characters  are  thefe :  it 
hath  a  number  of  linall  dowers  colledted  into  a  fpherical 
head,  and  each  particular  flower  hath  a  funnel-fhaped 
empalement,  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  top ;  the 
flower  is  funnel-fhaped,  of  one  petal,  divided  at  the  top 
into  four  parts,  inclofing  four  ffamina,  which  are  in- 
l'erted  ^n  the  petal.  The  germen  is  lituated  under  the 
ilower,  which  becomes  a  globular  hairy  caplule,  inclof¬ 
ing  one  or  two  oblong,  angular  feeds  ;  thefe  are  joined 
to  an  axis,  and  form  a  round  head.  Miller  mentions 
two,  and  Linnreus  one  fpecies. 

Button-!?  ec  of  Jamaica,  Conocarpus ,  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  the  pcntandr ia  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  : 
the  flowers  are  collected  in  a  globular  head,  each  fta tid¬ 
ing  in  a  fcaly  empalement.  At  the  bottom  is  fituated  a 
large  compreffed  germen,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the 
top.  The  flower  has  one  petal,  which  is  cut  into  five 
equal  parts,  and  five  {lender  ftamina,  w'hich  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  petal.  The  germen  becomes  a  iingle  feed,  in- 
clofed  in  the  fcale  of  the  fruit,  which  is  fhaped  like  the 
cone  of  the  alder-tree.  Linnaeus  enumerates  three,  and 
Miller  two  fpecies. 

Button-ioW.  See  Spermacoce. 

BUTTRESS,  a  butmcnt ,  or  mafs  of  ftone,  or  brick,  fcrv- 
ing  to  prop  or  fupport  the  fide?,  of  a  building,  wall,  or 
the  like,  on  the  outiide  ;  where  it  is  either  very  high,  or 
has  any  copfiderable  load  to  fuftain  on  the  other  fide,  as 
a  bank  of  earth,  &c.  See  Arch,  and  Arc-boutant. 
The  theory  and  rules  of  buttrejjes ,  or  props  for  eating 
walls,  is  ranked  among  the  deliderata  of  architecture. 
They  are  ufuaily  placed  leaning  againfl  the  edifice  they 
are  to  fuftain.  We  find  them  ufed  againft  the  angles  of 
fteeples,  churches,  and  other  buildings  of  ftone  ;  alfo 
along  the  walls  of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy 
roofs,  which  would  otherwife  be  fubject  to  thruft  the  wall 
out.  They  are  alfo  placed  as  fupports  againft  the  feet  of 
arches  turned  crcfs  great  halls,  in  old  palaces,  &c.  and 
are  much  ufed  in  fortification. 

Buttress,-  Buttrice,  or  Butteris,  likewife  denotes 
a  to'ol,  uled  by  farriers,  to  pierce  the  foie  of  a  horfe’s  ! 
foot,  which  is  overgrown  ;  to  pare  the  hoof ;  to  lit  the 
fhoe  ;  and  to  cut  oft  the  fkirts  of  the  foie,  that  overcall; 
the  fhoe. 

BUTYROUS,  or  But yraceous,  fomething  that  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  butter . 

BU  VETTE,  or  Beuvette,  in  the  French  La  ws,  an  eftab- 
lifhed  place  in  every  court,  where  the  lawyers  and  coua- 
fcllors  may  retire,  warm  themfelves,  and  take  a  glafs  of 
wine  by  way  of  refrefhmenf,  at  the  king’s  charge. 

There  is  one  for  each  court  of  parliament,  but  thefe  are 
only  for  perfons  belonging  to  that  body ;  there  are  others 
in  the  palais  whither  other  perfons  alfo  refort. 

BUXBAUMIA,  in  Botany,  agenusof the  crypiogamia  mojj'es. 

BUXTON  waters.  See  Waters. 

BUXUS,  in  Botany.  SeeBox-trer. 

BUYER,  Emptor.  ■  See  Buying  and  Emptor. 

BUYING,  the  aft  of  making  a  purchase,  or  of  acquiring 
the  property  of  a  thing  for  a  certain  price. 

Buying  Hands  oppofed  to  felling,  and  differs  from  bor¬ 
rowing  or  hiring,  as  in  the  former  the  property  of  the 
tiling  is  alienated  for  perpetuity,  which  in  the  latter  is  not. 
By  the  civil  law,  perfons  are  allowed  to  buy  hope,  [pern 
pretio  emere,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  event  or  expedition  | 
of  any  thing.  E.  gr.  The  fifli  or  birds  a  perlon  ihall 
catch,  or  the  money  he  fhali  win  in  gaming. 

There  are  divers  fpecies  of  buying  in  ufe  among  traders  ; 
as  buying  on  one’s  own  account,  oppofed  to  buyiny  on 
commifticn ;  buying  for  ready  money,  which  is  when 
the  purc’nafer  pays  in  actual  fpecie  on  the  fpot  ;  buying 
■on  credit,  or  for  a  time  certain,  is  when  the  payment  is 
not  to  be  prefently  made,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  obli¬ 
gation  given  by  the  buyer  for  payment  at  a  time  future  ; 
buying  on  delivery,  is  when  the  goods  purchafed  are  only 
to  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time  future. 

Buying  the  refufal ,  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or  liberty 
or  purchafing  a  thing  at  a  fixed  price,  in  a  certain  time 
to  come ;  chiefly  ufed  in  dealing  for  fhares  in  flock. 
Thisisfometimes  alfo  called  byacant  nam  e,  buying  the  bear. 

Buying  the  Jmdll  pox,  is  an  appellation  given  to  a  method 
of  procuring  that  difeafe  by  an  operation  nearly  akin  to 
inoculation  ;  frequent  in  South  W  ales,  where  it  has 
obtained  time  out  of  mind. 

It  is  performed  either  by  rubbing  fome  of  the  pus  taken 
out  of  a  puftule  of  a  variolous  perfon  on  the  fkin,  or  by 
making  a  pundture  in  the  fkin  with  a  pin  dipped  in  fuch 
pus.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  375.  See  Inoculation  and  Pox. 

BUZ,  in  Ichthyography,  the  name  of  a  fifli  more  commonly 
known  by  that  of  albula,  and  caught  in  the  German 
lakes.. 


BUZIDAN,  in  the  Materia  AFedira  of  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  by  Aviqenna,  and  others,  to  a  wood  produced  in 
Africa,  which  had  the  fame  virtues  with  the  radix  be- 
ben,  or  white  and  red  behen,  or  ben  root.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  .this  medicine  at  this  time,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  (A  the  colour  of  our  red  faunders  ;  fo  that  it 
could  only  ferve  to  adulterate  the  red  ben  root ;  though 
they  lay,  in  general,  that  it  was  ufed  to  adulterate  the 
ben  when  i’carce. 

BUZZARD,  B  uteo,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  of  the  long-winged  hawk  kind,  belonging  to  the 
genus  of  falcon  in  the  L inmean  fyftem  ;  or  v.hicb  there 
are  feveral  fpecies.  1.  The  baid  buzzard,  lo  called  from 
the  v/hiteneis  of  his  crown,  fometinies  called  o/prey.  T. 
I  he  common  buzzard,  diltinguifhed  from  the  former  by 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  wings,  and  its  linalicr  five.  3.  The 
honey  buzzard,  or  apivorous  buzzard,  which  feeds  its 
young  from  the  bee-hives.  See  Apivorus  Buteo.  4. 
I  he  suebuteo,  the  male  of  which  has  been  ufuaily  called 
the  hen-harrier,  the  female  the  ring-tail ;  though  by  later 
obfervations  males  have  been  found  of  this  lpecies  ;  and, 
5-  I  he  moor  buzzard,  common  in  mariny  places,  and 
called  milvus  veruginosus  by  authors. 

I  he  common  buzzard  is  a  nird  of  the  long-winged  hawk 
kind,  of  the  fize  of  a  pheafant,  or  fnoali  pullet.  It  feeds 
on  moles,  field-mice,  and  other  frnall  birds,  and  fome- 
times  will  feize  on  rabbets.  In  want  of  better  food,  it 
will  live  on  beetles,  worms,  and  the  like.  Its  eggs  are 
white,  more  or  lei’s  fprinkied  with  irregular  red°  lpots. 
In  age,  or  by  fome  other  accidents,  the  head  and  back 
in  this  fpecies,  are  fometimes  found  grey. 

I  he  moor  buzzard  is  a  bird  cf  thfe  long-winged  hawk  kind, 
finaher  than  the  common  buzzard,  and  not  fo  flat  on  the 
head.  Its  beak  is  large  and  crooked,  covered  with  a 
greenifn  yellow  fkin  near  the  top,  and'  black  in  other 
places.  Its  mouth  is  bluilh  within ;  its  head  is  of  a 
whitilh  orange  colour,  variegated  with  black  ftreaks  ;  its 
throat  is  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  its  body, 
as  well  back  as  belly,  is  cf  a  dufky  ruft  colour,  only  that 
in  each  wing  there  is  a  yeiloyvihi  white  fpot ;  and  me  fea¬ 
thers  at  tire  root  of  the  taii  are  yeliowiih.  Its  legs  are  iorv 
and  ilender,  and  of  a  yeliowiih  colour.  '  The  infide  of  its 
wing-feathers  are  wnitifh.  It  is  common  with  us  about 
beams  and  inarfhes. 

B\  AS  is  ufed  by  Petty  for  the  central  point  fuppefed  in  the 
middle  of  each  atom  or  corpuscle. 

Bk  -LAW  S,  Bye-laws,  or  Bi-laws,  private  or  peculiar 
orders  and  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  a  city 
court,  or  other  community,  made  by  general  confent  of 
the  members  thereot ;  being  not  repugnant  to  tae  general 
laws  of  the  realm. 

By  flat,  g  Hen.  YII.  cap.  7.  /q-r-laws  made  by  corporations 
are  to  be  approved  by  the  lord-chancellor,  or  chief-ju dices, 
under  penalty  cf  4O;. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  faxon  by,  habitation,  vill, 
and  lux  a,  q.  d.  lex  vi  Liu,  or  town-bui-.  -They  are  alfo 
called  bit  taws,  byrlaw: ,  and  bur  laws,  bi  layer,  and  oellctgines. 
Sucn  is  the  cuftom  in  Kent  cf  deciding-  controvernes 
among  neighbours  about  boundaries,  by'fthe  lenefchals, 
or  bailiffs. 

In  Scotland,  thofe  are  called  laws  of  burlaw,  or  byrlaw, 
Which  are  made  and  determined  by  neighbours,  elected 
by  common  confent  In  burlaw-courts;  wherein  cogni¬ 
zance  is  taken  of  complaints  betwixt  neighbour  °and 
neighbour —  The  men  thus  chofen  as  judges  or  arbitra¬ 
tors  are  called  bur  law-met.,  or  byr law-men. 

BYRRHUS,  in  Natural  Hi  /lory,  a  genus  of  infects  of  the 
order  of  coleoptera,  with  elevated,  almoft  folid,  and  corn- 
prefled  antennae.  There  are  five  fpecies. 

BYRSODEPSICON,  from  &uy,au,/kin,  and  NT.a-,  Idrcf, 
an  epithet  given  to  Jumctch ,  denoting  its  ufe  in  dyirv  of 
leather.  See  Sumach. 

BYSSUS,  or  Bissum,  a  fine  fort  of  thready  matter  pro¬ 
duced  in  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  ,of 
which  the  richeft  apparel  was  anciently  made,  efpecially 
that  wore  by  tire  priefts  both  Jewilh  and  Egyptian. 

In  reality,  the  ancients  feem  to  have  applied  the  name 
indifferently  to  any  kind  of  matter  that  was  fpttn  and' 
wove  finer  than  wool :  fo  that  it  w'as  probable  there  were 
divers  forts  of  byjjus.  This  is  certain,  that  Ariftotle  gave 
the  name  byjfus  to  the  hair  or  filken  threads  of  the  pinna 
marina  ;  whether  it  were  on  account  of  its  refemblance 
to  the  byjjus  of  which  cloths  were  made,  or  whether  ic 
were  that  this  w'as  the  true  byfj'us  itfelf.  What  counte¬ 
nances  this  latter  opinion  is,  that  the  by  [fas  of  the  pinna 
marina  may  be  fpun,  and  conlequently  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  in  ages  when  filk  was  fcarce,  it  might  be 
ufed  in  the  cloaths  of  great  men.  Add,  that  this  bv/ius , 
though  groily  fpun,  appears  much  finer  and  more  beau-- 
tiful  than  wool,  and  comes  not  much  ihort  of  filk. 
Stockings  and  other  fuch  inantifacfures  are  ft  ill  made  of 
it,  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  filk  w^re  Ids  com¬ 
mon. 
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mort.  To  fpin  this  byjfus^  they  leave  It  fome  days  in  a 
cellar  to  moilten  and  grow  foft ;  after  this  they  comb 
it  to  get  out  the  impurities,  and,  laftly,  fpin  it  as  they 
do  filk. 

Authors  ufually  diftinguifti  two  forts  of  byffus ,  that  ot 
Elis,  and  that  of  Judea,  which  was  the  dneft.  Of  this 
latter  were  the  prieftly  ornaments  made.  Bonfrerius 
notes,  that  there  mull  have  been  two  forts  of  byjjus, 
one  finer  than  the  ordinary,  by  reafon  there  are  two  He¬ 
brew  words  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  byffus,  one  of 
which  is  always  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  other  of  that  of  the  Levites.  See  Luke 

xvi.  19.  . 

It  is  probable  the  byjfus  of  the  ancients  was  a  very  fine 
fort  of  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.  F orfter . 
De  ByfTo  Antiquorum. 

Byssus,  in  Botany ,  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  genus  of 
modes,  defer  ibed  by  fome  of  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  alcyomum ,  and  belonging,  in  the  Linnaean  fyf- 
tem,  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia  alga ,  the  molt  imperfeCt 
of  the  whole  clafs  of  vegetables.  The  characters  of 
this  o-enus  are,  that  the  modes  of  it  are  compofed  of 
dm  pie  and  uniform  parts,  and  always  appear  in  form  of 
excrefcences,  either  of  a  woolly  or  of  a  dudy  matter. 
It  leems  properly  a  genus  of  vegetables  of  a  middle 
kind,  between  the  muihrooms  and  the  modes,  but  mod: 
approaching  to  the  latter,  in  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  it 
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are  of  a  longer  duration,  and  want  that  flefhy  texture 
which  didinguifhes  the  fungus  clafs,  and  in  that  they 
never  produce  heads,  nor  have  any  thing  of  the  figure 
or  texture  of  fungi.  The  byffi  dider  from  the  confervje, 
in  that  they  do  not  grow  in  the  water,  and  in  their  being' 
compofed  of  denderer  and  fhorter  diaments.  i  hey  have 
not  yet  been  difeovered  to  have  either  dower  or  feed,  but 
appear  always  in  form  of  threads,  or  of  a  light  down,  or 
bne  powder,  on  the  furfaces  of  many  different  bodiesj 
but  principally  fuch  as  are  liable  to  putrefaction.  •  Mi- 
cheli,  in  his  Nova  Genera  Plantarum,  p.  210.  mentions 
the  feeds  of  fome  of  the  byjffi ;  but  later  obfervers, 
and  particularly  the  indefatigable  Dillenius,  were  never 
able  to  obferve  them.  This  lad:  author  has  deferibed 
twenty  fpecies  of  thefe  fmall  plants.  See  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  TranfaCfcions,  vol.  xlviii.  part  i.  N"  54.  an, 
1753  an  account,-  with  obfervations,  of  this  genus  of 
plants,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  comes  between  the 
modes  and  th efungii  This  vegetable  is  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  covering  the 
ground  like  a  carpet*  See  ’Tab.  XIII.  Botany ,  Ny  r. 

BYTTNERIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs  ;  the  corolla  is  compofed  of  five  petals  ;  the 
capfule  has  dve  lobes,  and  is  covered  with  prickles* 
There  is  only  one  ipecies. 

BYZANT.  'See  Besant. 
iBYZANTINA  blatta.  See  Blatta* 
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The  third  letter,  or  fecond  confonant  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  has  two  founds,  one  like  k,  as  in  the 
word  call  ;  and  the  other  like  s ,  as  in  Cafar.  It 
has  the  former  found  before  a-,  o,  u,  or  a  con¬ 
fonant  ;  and  the  latter  before  e,  i,  and  y.  C  is  formed, 
according  to  Scaliger,  from  the  *  of  the  Greeks,  by  re¬ 
trenching  the  Hem  or  upright  line  ;  though  others  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  D  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  in  effedb 
the  fame  form  ;  allowing  only  for  this,  that  the  He¬ 
brews  reading  backwards,  and  the  Latins,  &c.  for¬ 
wards,  each  have  turned  the  letter  their  own  way. 
However,  the  C  not  being  the  fame  as  to  found  with  the 
Hebrew  caph ;  and  it  being  certain  the  Romans  did  not 
borrow  their  letters  immediately  from  the  Hebrews,  of 
other  Orientals,  but  from  the  Greeks  ;  the  derivation 
from  the  Greek  k  is  the  more  probable.  Add,  that 
F.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Pabeographia,  gives  us  feme 
forms  of  the  Greek  «,  which  come  very  near  that  of 
our  C  ;  this,  for  inftance,  C  :  and  Suidas  calls  the  C, 
the  Roman  kappa.  The  fecond  found  of  C  refembles 
that  ol  the  Greek  2  ;  and  many  inftances  occur  of  an¬ 
cient  inferiptions,  in  which  2  has  the  fame  form  with 
our  C.  Gruter,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  vol.  iii.  p.  1020. 

All  grammarians  agree,  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
their  QJike  our  C,  and  their  C  like  our  K.  F  Mabillon 
adds,  that  Charles  the  Great  was  the  firft  who  wrote  his 
name  with  a  C  ;  whereas  all  his  predeceffors  of  the  lame 
name  wrote  it  with  a  K and  the  fame  difference  is  ob- 
ferved  in  their  coins. 

C  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  of  the  Romans,  fignifying 
an  hundred  :  according  to  the  verfe, 

Non  plus  quam  centum  C  lit  era  fertur  habere. 

Some  add,  that  a  dalh  over  it,  made  it  fignify  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand. 

C  is  alfo  an  abbreviature. 

In  proper  names  C  is  ufed  for  Caius  ;  as  C.  Caffar, 
&c.  Their  lawyers  ufe  it  fingly  for  Codice  or  Confute, 
and  double,  CC.  for  Confulibus. 

C  was  alfo  ufed  in  their  courts,  as  a  letter  of  condemnation, 
and  flood  for  condemno  ;  in  oppofition  to  4,  which  fi toni¬ 
fied  abfolvo. 

C,  in  Mujic,  denotes  the  highefl  part  in  a  thorough  bass  ; 
and  when  placed  after  the  cliff,  it  intimates,  that  the 
mufic  is  in  common  time. 

CAABA,  a  fquare  ftone  edifice  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham  and  his  fon 
Ilhmael ;  being  the  part  principally  reverenced  by  the 
Mahometans,  and  to  which  they  always  diredt  them- 
felves  in  prayer.  See  Kebla. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  caaba ,  and  caabah ,  a  denomination 
which  fome  will  have  given  to  this  building,  on  account 
of  its  height,  which  furpafles  that  of  the  other  buildings 
in  Mecca ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  derive  the 
name  from  the  quadrangular  form  of  this  ftrudture. 

CAAMINA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards 
and  others  to  the  finefl  fort  of  the  Paraguay  tea.  It  is  the 
leaves  of  a  Ihrub  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Ma- 
racaya,  and  is  ufed  in  Chili  and  Peru  as  the  tea  is  with 
U1S.‘  ,  ,  Jnountains,  where  the  trees  which  produce 

this  valuable  leaf  grow  naturally,  are.  far  from  the  inha¬ 
bited  parts  of  Paraguay ;  but  the  people  of  the  place 
know  fo  well  the  value  and  ufe  of  it,  that  they  con- 
ftantly  furnilh  themfelves  with  great  quantities  of  it  from 
the  fpot.  They  ufed  to  go  out  on  thefe  expeditions  many 
thoufanas  together,  and  their  country  was  left  to  the  in- 
fults  of  their  enemies  in  the  mean  time,  and  many  of 
them  perifhed  with  the  fatigue.  1 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  they  have  of  late 
planted  the  trees  about  their  habitations ;  but  the  leaves 
©fthefe  cultivated  trees  have  not  the  fine  flavour  or  the 


virtues  of  the  wild  ones.  The  king  of  Spain  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  to  bring  to  the  town  of 
oaintfoy,  twelve  thoufand  arobes  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree 
every  year  :  but  they  are  not  able  to  procure  fo  much  of 
the  wild  leaves  annually ;  about  half  the  quantity  is  the 
utmoft  they  bring  ol  this;  the  other  half  is  made  up  of 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  their  own  plantations,  and  this 
lells  at  a  lower  price,  and  is  called  pabos.  The  arobe  is 
about  five  and  twenty  pounds  weight ;  the  general  price 

1S.  ,our  P'a^rc'  f°r  the  arobe,-  and"  the  money  is  always 
divided  equally  among  the  people  of  the  colony. 

CAA-APIA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  plant,  de- 
fcribed  by  Marcgrave,  Pifo,  and  others;  the  root  of 
which  lo  much  refembles  the  ipecacuanha  in  its  virtues 
that  l'ome  have  erroneoufly  called  it  by  the  fame  name! 

*s  an jrftringent  and  emetic,  as  the  epicacuanha,  but 
it  pollelies  both  thele  qualities  in  a  much  weaker  decree 
and  is  therefore  neceflarily  given  in  a  much  larger  dofc* 
a  dram  being  the  quantity  commonly  given  at  one-’ 
The  Brafilians  bruife  the  whole  plant,  and  exprefs  th  - 
juice,  which  they  take  internally,  and  alfo  apply  it  ex¬ 
ternally  to  wounds  made  by  poiioned  arrows,  and  by  the 
bites  of  ferpents.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  root  of  this 
Pknt  to  be  the  white  ipecacuanha  ;  but  this  is  an  error 
that  being  little  different  from  the  grey.  Mem.  Acad’. 
Par.  an.  1700,  p.  134  hift*  65.  Geoffrey. 

CAAPIBA,  in  Bonarty,  the  name  given  by  Plumier  to  a 
gc^.us  Ci  plants,  called  afterwards  by  Linnreus  cissam- 

FELOS. 

CAB,  or  Kab,^  denotes  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity, 
equ.J  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  feah,  or  an  eighteenth  of 
the  epha.  Arbuthnot’s  Tab.  Anc.  Coins,  &c.  n  1  < 
and  15.  ’  ‘  *+• 

The  cab  of  wine  contained  two  Englifh  pints  ';  the  cab  of 
corn,  24  pints  corn  meafure. 

We  alfo  find  mention  of  the  cab  as  a  dry  meafure,  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  writers  :  fome  make  it  equal  to  the 
Grecian  choenix,  and  affert  it  to  be  the  quantity  of 
what  a  labourer  eats  per  day,  as  afligned  by  Cato. 

CABAL,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  drink  made  of  dried 
raifins.  1  he  manner  in  which  the  Portuguefe  make  cabal 
I8,™?  t  they  take  out  the  ftones  of  about  twenty  pounds 
of  raiiins,  and  then  bruifing  the  raifins  a  little,  they  put 
them  into  a  barrel  of  white  wine,  in  die  month  of  fa 
nuary  or  February,  and  let  them  ftand  till  about  Eafter 
lt  is  then  very  dear  and  rich,  lufeious  and  palatable  to 
the  tafte.  It  is  recommended  to  flop  coughs,  and  give 
ftrength  to  the  ftomach.  It  is  worth  while  to  try  the 
experiment  with  the  fame  proportion  of  raifins  to  the 
fame  quantity  of  our  Englilli  cyder,  which  would  ProI 
bably  prove  a  fine  drink.  Phil.  Tranf.  N«  157. 

vein,  in  Natural  Hflory ,  a  name  given  bv  our 
Suliex  miners  to  one  kind  of  the  iron  ore  commonly 
wrought  in  that  country.  It  is  a  flony  ore,  of  a  browni'h 
colour,  with  a  blufti  of  red,  which  is  more  or  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  maffes.  It  is 
ufually  found  in  thin  ftrata,  lying  not  far  from  the  fur- 

face,  and  is  not  very  rich  in  iron,  but  it  runs  very  readilv 
in  the  hre.  J 

CABALATAR,  in  Natural  H: (lory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
of  the  chemical  writers  to  nitre,  called  alfo  cerberus  chc - 
micus,  and  fal  infernalis. 

CABALISTE,  in  Commerce ,  a  term  ufed  at  Thouloufe 
and  in  the  whole  province  of  Languedoc  ;  which  fignifies* 
a  merchant  who  does  not  trade  in  his  own  name,  "but  is 
concerned  in  the  trade  of  another  merchant  in  chief 
See  Anonymous  partnerjhip. 

CABALLEROS,  in  Comma cc wools  o i  caballcro*,  or  r'a- 
valleros',  are  Spanifh  wools  of  which  there  is  a  confider- 
able  trade  at  Bayonne  in  France. 

CABALLI,  among  Mijlic  Philofophcrs,  denote  the  fliades 
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or  aftral  bodies  of  men  who  died  any  fudden  or  violent 
death,  before  the  expiration  of  their  predeftinated  term 
of  life. 

The  cab  alii.  called  alfo  cabales  and  cobales ,  are  fuppofed 
to  wander  as  goblins  or  ghofts  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  till  their  deftined  term  is  accomplifhed ;  being- 
doomed  to  live  out  the  time  as  fpirits,  which  they  ought 
to  have  fpent  in  the  flefh. 

CABALL1NA,  Aloe-,  is  a  denomination  given  to  the  coarfeft 
and  ranked:  kind  of  aloes,  as  being  little  ufed  unlefs  for 
purging  horfes.  Hill.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1708.  p.  66. 

Caballinum,  Sulphur ,  denotes  common  brimftone  or 

SULPHUR. 

CABALLINE,  Caballinus,  from  the  Greek  kjC^o^ 
a  horfe ,  fomething  relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  qualities  of  a  horfe. 

CABBAGES,  in  Gardening ;  for  the  characters,  fee 
Brassica.  The  common  forts  of  cabbages  are  largely 
cultivated  about  London.  The  common  white,  red,  flat, 
and  long-fided  ones,  are  chiefly  for  winter  ufe.  The 
feeds  of  thefe  forts  mult  therefore  be  fown  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  beginning  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frefh 
earth  5  and  in  May,  when  the  young  plants  will  have 
about  eight  leaves  a-piece,  they  are  to  be  pricked  out 
into  fhady  borders,  about  three  inches  fquare,  and,  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  they  mult:  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  :  and  this  is  commonly 
between  cauliflowers  or  artichokes,  at  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  diftance  in  the  rows.  They:  mull:  be  watered 
at  times,  and  the  earth  mull  be  hoed  up  about  their 
roots,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Thefe  cabbages  will  be  fit  for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas, 
and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  February,  if  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  bad  weather  5  to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners 
about  London  pull  up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and 
trench  the  ground  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft 
the  ridges,  as  clofe  as  poilible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 
Hems  in  the  ground  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  let  them 
remain  till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them  for  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  Germans  make  great  ufe  of  a  preparation  of  cab¬ 
bages^  which  they  call  lour  b  out ,  and  Croute. 

The  Ruffian  cabbage  is  fmall,  and  not  much  cultivated 
now.  It  is  to  be  railed  as  the  others,  but  may  be  planted 
nearer,  as  not  fo  large.  It  is  fit  for  ufe  in  July. 

The  early  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages  are  fown  for  fummer 
ufe,  and  are  commonly  called  Michaelmas  cabbages.  The 
feafon  for  fowing  thefe  is  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground.  The  plants  are 
pricked  out  at  three  inches  difiance,  when  they  have  eight 
leaves.  It  is  common  to  fow  fpinach  in  the  fame  beds 
with  thefe,  hoeing  it  up  from  about  their  ftalks  in  fpring* 
in  May  and  June  thefe  begin  to  turn  their  leaves  for 
cabbaging,  and  may  be  brought  to  it  much  fooner  than 
naturally  they  would,  by  tying  them  about  the  top  with 
an  ozier  band. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  for  winter  ufe,  and  are  to  be  fown 
about  the  middle  of  April  ;  they  are  to  be  treated  as  the 
common  cabbage  and  planted  out  at  two  feet  and  a  half 
diflance,  in  an  open  place. 

The  borc-cole  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
muff  be  planted  only  at  one  foot  diflance  ;  thefe  are  not 
fit  to  cut  till  the  frofts  have  nipped  them.  See  Broc¬ 
coli,  and  Cauliflower. 

The  method  of  getting  good  cabbage- feed  is  this  :  choofe 
out  fome  fair  plants  about  the  end  of  November,  pull 
them  up,  and  hang  them  up  three  days,  with  the  root  up¬ 
ward,  in  a  fhady  place  3  then  plant  them  under  a  warm 
hedge,  burying  the  whole  ftalk  and  half  the  cabbage  in  the 
earth  ;  cover  them  with  ftraw  or  peafe  haum,  if  the  \Vin- 
ter  be  fevere,  and  in  fpring  they  will  fhoot  out  many 
branches.  When  thefe  begin  to  pod,  the  ends  of  the  up¬ 
per  ones  fhould  be  cut  off,  to  give  ftrength  to  the  other 
pods.  The  feed  muff  be  preferved  from  the  birds,  by 
fixing  fome  lime  twigs  about  the  plants,  where  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  one  or  two  will  intimidate  the  reft.  When  ripe,  it 
muff  be  threfhed  out,  and  kept  for  ufe.  Miller. 

The  culture  of  cabbages  as  food  for  cattle,  makes  a  Very 
confiderable  branch  of  modern  hufbandry.  Thofe  in 
common  ufe  for  this  purpofe  are  the  great  Scotch  cab¬ 
bage ,  the  turnep  cabbage ,  and,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
hardinefs  and  duration,  the  turnep-rooted  cabbage.  By 
proper  management,  a  fucceffion  of  different  cabbage 
crops  may  be  obtained  through  the  winter.  Cabbages 
afford  a  wholefome  and  nutritive  food  for  cattle,  fheep, 
horfes,  and  hogs  :  and  if  they  are  cultivated  on  good 
ground,  well  manured,  and  horfe-hoed  after  the  method 

‘  of  Mr.  Tull,  they  produce  very  large  crops,  from  30  to 
60  tons  on  an  acre.  An  Irilh  acre  (which  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Englifh  as  196  to  121)  was  planted  with 
cabbages  by  Mr.  Baker  in  July,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
feet  from  each  other,  in  the  middle  of  ridges  five  feet 
pfunder*  and  hoed  in  Mr.  'Lull’s  method*  and  produced 
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by  December  52,0381b.  weight  of  cabbages ,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  at  an  average  about  7  lb.  6  oz.  The  fame  quantity 
oi  ground  planted  with  turnep  cabbages ,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  yielded  in  the  whole  57,7611b.  each 
cabbage  weighing  at  an  avarege  8  lb.  2  oz.  Bore-cole 
planted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground,  yielded  40,0961b.  each  plant  at  an  averao-e 
weighing  5  lb.  10  oz.  Mr.  Baker,  by  fubfequent  trials 
found,  that  larger  crops  might  be  obtained  by  planting 
his  cabbages  on  four  feet  ridges,  and  eighteen  inches  di- 
ftant  in  the  rows  :  and  the  fmaller  kinds  at  the  diftance 
only  of  one  foot. 

Cabbage-/?^,  Anjou ,  or  Colcwort ,  a  plant  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  cultivated  in  France,  and  lately  in¬ 
troduced  into  England.  It  is  an  excellent  vegetable  for 
the  kitchen,  good  food  for  cattle,  and  greatly  increafeS 
the  milk  of  cows.  The  dry  ftalk  of  this  plant  ferves  for 
fewel.  It  will  grow  in  any  foil  that  is  well  duno-ed. 
The  feeds  are  lown  in  June  3  and  the  plants  are  to  be 
well  watered  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  tranfplanted 
into  the  common  field  where  they  are  to  remain  till  No¬ 
vember.  The  Marquis  deTurbilly,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Mills,  has  given  particular  directions  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  See  Colewort. 

Cabbage,  Dog’s ,  Thcligonum,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
monoecia  polyandria  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe :  it 
has  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant 3  the 
male  flowers  have  a  turbinated  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  two  fegments  which  turn  backward.  It  has  no 
petal,  but  leveral  erect  ftamina  of  the  length  of  the  em¬ 
palement,  terminated  by  Angle  fummits.  The  female 
flowers  have  a  fmall  bifid  empalement  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  permanent.  It  has  no  petals,  but  has  a  globu¬ 
lar  german,  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma.  The  germen  afterwards  becomes  a  'thick 
globular  capfule  with  one  cell,  inclofing  one  globular 
feed.  We  have  but  one  fpecies,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  Tartary  3  and  is 
the  cynocrambcy  or  dog’s  cabbage  of  Diofcorides. 

Cabbage,  Turnep ,  is  the  BraJJcacaulefccnte  orbiculari carnofa 
folds  [ejjilibus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the 
ftalk  forms  an  orbicular  bunch  near  the  root,  but  a  little 
above  the  ground.  This  plant  has  been  long  known  in 
England  as  an  obj eft  of  curiofity  in  botanic  gardens,  or 
as  an  elculent  herb  3  but  the  firft  perfon  who"introduced 
it  into  ufe  as  an  article  of  hufbandry  was  Mr.  Baker, 
not  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  fince  been  cultivated  by 
many  others,  and  found  to  be  an  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle  in  fcarce  winters,  though  not  fo  hardy  as  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  cabbage  deferibed  in  the  next  article. 

Cabbage,  Turnep-rooted ,  or  Engl'jb  /ea-cabbagc 3  is  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  fifth  fpecies  of  orajjica  3  denominated  by 
Linnaeus  braffica  radice  caulejcente  tcreti  carnofa.  Its  root 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  common  turnep,  and  runs  into 
feveral  ramifications,  which  are  thicker  than  a  man’s 
thumb  at  their  infertion  3  in  tafte  and  coniiftence  it  re- 
fembles  the  kernal  of  the  cocoa-nut,  being  much  firmer, 
more  oily,  and  lefs  fucculent  than  the  common  turnep. 
From  the  rootarifes  a  ftalk,  fmooth,  round,  and  branched 
into  feveral  arms.  The  leaves  near  the  root  are  like 
thofe  of  the  fea -cabbage,  roundifh  and  jagged  :  but  thole 
which  rife  from  the  ftalks  are  oblong,  narrow,  and  linu- 
ated.  The  flowers  are  large  and  yellowy  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind  of  cabbage  :  to 
thefe  fucceed  narrow  pods  about  an  inch  long. "  This 
plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe  5  but  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  as  an  article  of  agriculture,  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  not 
quite  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  valuable  acquifition  on 
account  of  its  hardinefs  and  duration  through  the  whole 
year  5  as  it  may  be  eafily  railed  on  ground  not  rich  and 
without  manure,  and  as  the  produce  it  affords  is  very 
confiderable,  and  its  quality  wholefome  and  nutritive. 

Cabbage  -bark  tree  of  Jamaica ,  in  Botany 3  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  GEOFFR2EA  of  Linnaeus.  The  yood  of  this  tree  is 
ufed  in  building,  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  bark, 
which  is  adminiftered  in  different  forms,  viz.  in  decoc¬ 
tions,  fyrup,  powder,  and  extract,  as  an  anthelmintic 
medicine.  From  this  medical  property  it  is  alfo  called 
the  worm-bark  tree.  The  decodtion  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  is  moftly  ufed  in 
Jamacia  ;  and  it  feldom  fails  to  perform  every  thing  that 
can  be  expected  from  an  anthelmintic  medicine,  by  de- 
ftroying  worms  in  the  inteftines,  and  bringing  them 
away  in  great  quantities.  This  bark  is  externally  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  internally  black  and  furrowed  3  its  tafte 
whe  n  frefh,  is  mucilaginous  and  fweet,  and  its  finell, 
which  it  retains  in  the  decodtion,  dilagreeable.  Dr. 
Wright  of  Jamacia  recommends  it  as  a  very  valuable  re¬ 
medy.  See  his  defeription  of  the  tree,  with  a  drawing, 
and  of  the  method  of  preparing  and  adminifteripg  the 
bark  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  pt.  ii.  artv  28. 

Cabbage-iw.  Sec  PALM-trec. 
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CABBAGING,  among  Gardener r,  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  the  knitting  or  gathering  of  certain  pot-herbs  into 
round  bunched  heads. 

In  which  lenfe  the  word  amounts  to  the  kune  with  what 
Evelyn  calls  poming ,  pommer  ;  q.  d.  appling,  or  growing 
applewife.  Others  call  it  fimply  heading  or  bunching. 

To  make  lettuce  cabbage ,  they  tranfplant  it,  taking  care, 
during  the  great  heats',’  to  water  it ;  otherwile,  inftead 
of  poming,  it  runs  to  feed.  To  promote  the  cabbaging 
of  cabbage,  thofe  who  live  on  the  fea-coft,  put  lea- 
,  weed,  with  a  little  nitre,  under  their  roots. 

Cabbage  plants  of  the  early  kind  begin  to  turn  in  their 
’leaves  for  cabbaging  in  May.  The  Batterfea  fort  cabbage 
apace  when  they  once  begin,  and  as  foon  grow  hard 
and  burft  open  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer  before 
it  comes,  and  is  as  flow  in  its  cabbaging. 

CABBALA,  a  myfterious  kind  of  fcience,  delivered  by 
revelation  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  tranfmitted  by  oral 
tradition  to  thofe  of  our  times  ;  ferving  for  interpretation 
of  the  books  both  of  nature  and  fcripture. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  Cabala ,  Cab  alia ,  Kabbala , 
Kabala ,  • Cabalijhca ,  Ars  Cabala ,  and  Gabala.  It  is 
originally  Hebrew,  kabbalah  ;  and  properly  fig- 

nifies  reception  ;  formed  from  the  verb  7Hp,  kibe /,  to 
receive  by  tradition ,  or  from  father  to  fon ,  efpecially  in 
the  Chaldee  and  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 

Cabbala ,  then,  primarily  denotes  any  fentiment,  opinion, 
ufage,  or  explication  of  Scripture  tranfmitted  from  father 
to  fon.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  cabbala  is  not  only  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  art ;  but  alfo  to  each  operation  per¬ 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  that  art.  I  hus  it  is 
R.  Jac.  Ben  Afcher,  furnamed  Baal-Hatturim,  is  faid  to 
have  compiled  moft  of  the  cabbalas  invented  on  the  books 
of  Mofes  before  his  time. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  cabbala  :  the  Jews  believe,  that 
God  gave  to  Mofes  on  mount  Sinai,  not  only  the  law, 
but  alfo  the  explication  of  that  law ;  and  that  Mofes, 
after  his  coming  down,  retiring  to  his  tent,  rehearfed  to 
Aaron  both  the  one  and  the  other.  When  he  had  done, 
Aaron  Handing  on  the  right  hand,  his  ions,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  were  introduced  to  a  fecond  rehearfal ;  this 
being  over,  the  feventy  elders  that  compofed  the  fanhe- 
drim  where  admitted  ;  and  laftly,  the  people,  as  many  as 
pleafed  ;  to  all  of  whom,  Mofes  again  repeated  both  the 
law  and  explanation,  as  he  received  them  from  God. 
So  that  Aaron  heard  it  four  times,  his  fons  thrice,  the 
tdders  twice,  and  the  people  once.  Now,  of  the  two 
things  which  Mofes  taught  them,  the  laws  and  the  ex¬ 
planation,  only  the  firffc  were  committed  to  writing  ; 
which  is  what  we  have  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num¬ 
bers  :  as  to  the  fecond,  or  the  explication  of  thofe  laws, 
they  were  contented  to  imprefs  it  well  in  their  memory, 
to  teach  it  their  children  ;  they,  to  theirs,  &c.  Hence, 
the  firft  part  they  call  limply  the  law,  or  the  written 
law  ;  the  fecond,  the  oral  law,  or  cabbala.  Such  is  the 
original  notion  of  the  cabbala. 

Among  thefe  applications  of  the  law,  which,  in  reality, 
are  little  elfe  but  the  feveral  interpretations  and  decifions 
of  the  Rabbins  on  the  law  of  Mofes,  fome  are  myftical ; 
ccnfilKng  of  odd  obftrufe  fignifications  given  to  a  word, 
or  even  to  the  letters  whereof  it  is  compoled  :  whence, 
by  different  combinations,  they  draw  meanings  from 
Scripture,  very  different  from  thofe  it  feems  naturally  to 
import.  The  art  of  interpreting  Scripture  after  this 
manner,  is  called  more  particularly  cabbala  :  and  it  is  in 
this  laft  fenfe  the  word  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  among  us. 
This  cabbala ,  called  alfo  artificial  cabbala  (to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  firft  kind,  or  Ample  tradition),  is. divided  into 
three  forts.  The  firft,  called gematria,  confifts  in  taking 
letters  as  figures,  or  arithmetical  numbers,  and  explain¬ 
ing  each  word  by  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters 
whereof  it  is  compofed ;  which  is  done  various  ways. 
The  fecond  is  called  notar  icon  ;  and  confifts  either  in 
taking  each  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire  di&ion,  or 
in  making  one  entire  didiion  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
many.  The  third  kind,  called  themurah ,  q.  d.  changing , 
confifts  in  changing  and  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  a  word; 
which  is  done  various  ways. 

This  is  by  fome  called  the  acroamatic  philofophy  of 
Mofes,  by  way  of  contradiftindfion  from  the  exoteric  or 
popular  dodirine.  See  Acroamatic. 

The  generality  of  Jews  prefer  the  cabbala  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  comparing  the  former  to  the  fparklipg  luftre  of  a 
precious  ftone,  and  the  latter  to  the  fainter  glimmering 
of  a  candle. 

The  cabbala  only  differs  from  maforak ,  as  the  latter  de¬ 
notes  the  fcience  of  reading  the  Scripture,  the  former  of 
interpreting  it.  Both  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition 
only,  till  at  length  th$  readings  were  fixed  by  the  vowels 
and  accents,  as  the  interpretations  were  by  the  majorah 
and  gemara.  Prideaux  Conn.  p.  i.  lib.  v.  p.  506. 

The  firft  author  who  delivered  any  thing  of  the  cabbala 
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was  Joachaides,  or  Simon  fon  of  Joachai,  who  published 
that  famous  cabbalifrical  work  intituled  Zohar.  Some 
fay,  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  deftrudtion  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  Titus  ;  others,  only  in  the  tenth  century.  Baf* 
nage,  Hift.  of  the  Jews. 

*  Dr.  Burnet  examines  into  the  merits  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  thp  cabbala ,  which  he  finds  to  be  without  rational 
foundation,  and  not  conducing  to  any  real  knowledge. 
But  he  conjedtures,  that  the  moft  ancient  cabbala ,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  confounded  and  defiled  with  fables,  might 
contain  fomething  of  the  original  of  things,  and  their 
gradations  ;  particularly,  that,  before  the  creation,  all 
things  had  their  being  in  God  ;  that  from  him  they 
flowed  as  emanations  :  that  they  will  all  flow  back  again 
into  him,  when  they  are  deftroyed  ;  and  that  there  will 
fucceed  other  emanations  and  regenerations,  and  other 
deftrudfions  and  abforptions  to  all  eternity,  as  they  had 
been  from  all  eternity  ;  that  nothing  is  produced  out  of 
nothing ;  and  that  the  things  produced  never  return  to 
nothing,  but  always  have  their  fubfiftence  in  God. 
Burn.  Arch&ol.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Phil.  Tranf.  Ny20i. 
p.  800. 

The  cabbala  hitherto  fpoken  of,  may  be  called  fpeculative 
cabbala-,  in  oppofition  to  the  following,  which  maybe 
called  practical  cabbala. 

Cabbala  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ufe,  or  rather  abufe,  which 
vifionaries  and  enthufiafts  make  of  Scripture,  for  dii'co- 
vering  futurity,  by  the  ftudy  and  conlideration  of  the 
combination  of  certain  ,  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  in 
the  Sacred  Writings.  -  All  the  words,  terms,  magic 
figures,  numbers,  letters,  charms,  See.  ufed  in  the 
Jewifh  magic,  as  alfo  in  the  hermetical  fcience,  are  com- 
prifed  under  this  fpecies  of  cabbala.  But  it  is  only  the 
Chriftians  that  call  it  by  this  name,  on  account  of  the 
refemblance  this  art  bears  to  the  explication  of  the  Jewifh 
cabbala  :  for  the  Jews  never  ufe  the  word  cabbala  in  any 
fuch  fenfe,  but  ever  with  the  utmoft  refpedf  and  vene¬ 
ration.  It  is  not,  however,  the  magic  of  the  Jews  alone 
which  we  call  cabbala ,  but  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  any 
kind  of  magic. 

CABBALIC  art,  Ars  caballica,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  for 
ars  pal.-cflrica ,  or  the  art  of  wreftling. 

CABBALISTIC  art.  See  Cabbala,  and  Cabbalists. 
D.  Franc.  Berlendi,  a  Theatin  of  Venice  (under  the  fic¬ 
titious  name  of  C.  Berardo  Schinfiini),  has  publiihed  a 
Caballomachiciy  or  Refutation  of  the  Cubali/hc  Art. 

CABBALISTS,  a  feift  among  the  Jews,  who  follow  and 
pradfife  the  cabbala,  or  interpret  Scripture  according  to 
the  ru!.e^  of  the  literal  cabbala ,  above  laid  down. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  general  ledts  ;  the  Kara¬ 
ites,  who  refufe  to  receive  either  tradition,  or  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  or  any  thing  but  the  pure  text  of  Scripture  ;  and 
the  Rabbinills  or  Talmudifts,  who,  beiide  this,  receive 
the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  and  follow  the  Talmud: 
Thefe  latter  are  again  divided  into  two  other  fcdl.s  ;  pure 
Rabbinills,  who  explain  the  Scripture  in  its  natural  fenfe, 
by  grammer,  hiftory,  and  tradition  ;  and  Cabbahjh,  who, 
to  difeover  hidden  myftical  fenfe?,  which  they  iuppole 
God  to  have  couched  therein,  make  ufe  of  the  cabbala , 
and  the  myftical  rules  and  methods  above  mentioned. 
There  are  vifionaries  among  the  Jews,  who  believe  that 
Jefus  Chrift  wrought  his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  caobala.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion, 
that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned  the  cabbaliftic  art  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt;  and  fancy  they  fee  evident  footfteps 
thereof  in  their  philofophy ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
fay,  it  was  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  that 
firft  furnifhed  the  Jews  with  their  cabbala.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church, 
moft  of  the  heretics  gave  into  the  vain  notions  of  the 
cabbala  :  particularly  tfie  Gnoftics,  Valentinians,  and 
Bafilidians.  Hence  arofe  the  and  the  multi¬ 

tude  of  talifmans,  wherewith  the  cabinets  of  the  virtuoii 
were  ftccked. 

See  a  particular  account  of  the  cabbalijlic  art,  as  praclifed 
not  only  by  Jews,  but  by  Heathens  and  Chriftians,  in 
Bafnage’s  Hift.  of  the  Jews,  bookiii.  cap.  10  —  28. 

CABBIN.  See  Cabin. 

jCABEBI,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  feales  of 
iron.  Rulandus. 

CA.BECA,  or  Casesse,  in  Commerce  ;  the  Portuguefe  who 
carry  on  the  trade  of  iilks  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  diftinguifn 
them  by  the  names  of  cabefo,  and  bariga  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
head  and  belly.  The  cabcfa  ftl.ks  are  the  fineft  ;  the 
bariga  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  inferior  to 
them.  The  Indian  workmen  endeavour  to  mix  them 
together  ;'  for  which  reafon  the  more  experienced  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants,  who  carry  on  that  trade,  take  care  to 
open  the  bales,  and  to  examine  the  fkains. 

CABIDOS.  See  Cavidos.  \ 

CABILIAU,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  common  COD -fijh,  the  m\rbua  and  afeflus 
major  of  other  writers. 
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CABIN,  or  Ca  bein',  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  huts  or  cot* 
rages  of  favages,  and  other  poor  people. 

The  habitations  of  the  Indians  in  Virginia  are  cabins , 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  which  are  made  after  this 
manner  :  they  fix  poles  into  the  ground,  and  bring  the 
tops  of  them  one  within  another,  and  fo  tie  them  toge¬ 
ther  ;  the  outfide  of  thefe  poles  they  line  with  bark,  to 
defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  they 
leave  a  hole  in  the  top,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin, 
for  the  fmoke  to  go  out ;  round  the  infide  of  their  cabins 
they  have  banks  of  earth  caft  up,  which  ferve  inltead  of 
ftools  and  beds.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  126. 

Cabins,  or  Cabbins,  in  a  {hip,  are  l'mall  cells,  or  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  officers  of  the  {hip  to  lie  in  ;  very  narrow, 
and  in  form  of  armories  or  prelles  ;  ufed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  ffiip,  particularly  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  ftcerage.  The  bed-places  erefted  for  failors  at 
the  (hip’s  fide,  in  merchantmen,  are  likewife  called  cabins. 
The  word  comes  from  the  French  cabane ,  Spaniffi  cabana. 
or  Italian  capanna,  a  little fir aw  but ;  and  that  from  the 
Greek  Kcairavv.  a Jlall  or  manger. 

CABINET,  or  Cabbinet,  the  mod  retired  place  in  the 
fined  apartment  of  a  building  ;  fet  apart  for  writing,  ftu- 
dying,  or  preferving  any  thing  very  precious. 

A  complete  apartment  con  fids  of  a  hall,  ami-chamber, 
chamber,  and  cabinet ;  with  a  gallery  on  one  fide. 
Cabinet  is  fometimes  particularly  uled  for  a  place  at  the 
end  of  a  gallery,  wherein  are  preferved  the  paintings 
of  the  bed  mailers,  conveniently  ranged,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  bull-,  and  figures  of  marble  and  bronze,  with 
other  curiofities. 

In  this  fenfe,  cabinet  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  by  Vitruvius,  pinecotbcca.  Sometimes  there  are 
feveral  pieces  or  rooms  deftined  for  this  ufe,  which  are 
,  all  together  called  cabinet,  or  gallery. 

Cabinet  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  buffet  or  ehed  of  drawers, 
partly  for  the  prefervation  of  things  of  value,  and  partly 
as  a  decoration  of  a  chamber,  gallery,  or  other  apartment. 
In  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  is  a  Chinefe  cabinet , 
filled  with  the  indruments  and  fimples  uled  by  the  fur- 
geons  of  that  country.  The  mod  remarkable  are  thofe 
which  are  contrived  for  feratehing,  picking,  and  tickling 
the  ears,  in  which  the  Chinefe  take  great  pleafure.  Phil. 

,  Tranf.  Ny  246.  p.  390,  feq. 

Cabinet,  in  Gardening ,  is  a  little  infulated  buildingin  man¬ 
ner  of  a  fummer-houle,  built  in  fohie  agreeable  form,  and 
open  on  all  fides  ;  lerving  as  a  plate  of  retirement,  and 
to  take  the  freih  air  under  covet. 

According  to  Miller,  a  cabinet  is  a  kind  of  falcon,  placed 
at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  a  long  arbour. 

It  differs  from  an  arbour,  which  is  long,  in  form  of  a 
gallery,  and  arched  over  head  ;  whereas  the  cabinet  is  ei- 
.  ther  fquare,  circular,  or  in  cants,  making  a  kind  of  faloon. 
Cabinet  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  more  feledt  ahd 
fecret  councils  of  a  prince  or  adminidration. 

Thqs  we  fay,  the  fecrets,  the  intrigues  of  a  cabinet. 

To  avoid  the  inconveniencies  of  a  numerous  council,  the 
policy  of  Italy,  and  pradife  of  France,  have  introduced 
cabinet  councils  ;  ' a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

King  Charles  I.  is  charged  with  fird  edabliffiing  this 
ufage  in  England.  Befides  his  privy  council,  that  prince 
eredled  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  or  junto,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  council  of  date ;  compofed  of  arch- 
biffiop  Laud,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  lord  Codington, 
•with  the  fecretaries  of  date. 

Yet  fome  pretend  to  find  the  fubdance  of  a  cabinet 
council  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  even  allowed  by 
parliament,  who  anciently  fettled  a  quorum  of  perfons 
mod  confided  in,  without  whofe  prefence  no  arduous 
matter  was  to  be  determined  ;  giving  them  power  to  add 
without  confulting  the  red  of  the  council.  As  long 
fince  as  the  28th  of  Henry  III.  a  charter  paffed  in  affirm¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  four  great  rrien,  chofen  by  common  confent, 
who  were  to  be  confervators  of  the  kingdom,  among 
other  things,  ffiould  fee  to  the  difpofing  of  moneys  given 
by  parliament,  and  appropriated  to  particular  ufes  ;  and 
parliament  were  to  be  fummoned  as  they  ffiould  advile. 
But  even  of  thefe  four,  any  two  made  a  quorum  ;  and 
generally  the  chief  judice  of  England  and  chancellor 
were  of  the  number  of  the  confervators.  Math.  Par.  28 
Hen.  III. 

In  the  fird  of  Hen.  VI.  the  parliament  provides,  that 
the  quorum  for  the  privy  council  be  fix  or  four  at  lead  ; 
and  that  in  all  weighty  confiderations,  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucedcr,  the  king’s  uncles,  fhould  bepre- 
,  fent  ;  which  feems  to  be  erecting  a  cabinet  by  law. 
CABIRI,  in  Antiquity,  certain  deities  worffiipped  more  ef- 
pecially  by  the  Samothracians,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Imbros, 
and  lome  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  Cabiri,  according  to  Sanchoniathon,  were  alfo 
adored  by  the  Phoenicians.  Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes 
to  them  the  invention  of  fire,  and  the  arc  of  working 
Vol.  I.  N°.  52. 


iron.  Whence  it  is  that  on  a  medal  of  Gordian,  and 
another  of  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  both  druck  at 
Carrhje,  where  the  Cabiri  were  worffiipped,  we  find  the 
figure  of  a  Cabirus  cn  a  column,  holding  a  hammer  in 
his  right  hand.  For  the  fame  reafon,  Herodotus  ob¬ 
serves,  they  were  reprefented  like  Vulcan.  Diud.  Sic. 
lib.  v.  Plerod.  lib.  iii. 

The  word  cabir,  confulered  as  of  Hebrew  or  Phoenician 
origin,  denotes  great  and  powerful ;  and  fome  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  deities  worffiipped  under  this  appellation 
were  Ceres,  Proferpine,  Piuto,  and  Mercury:  whilft 
others  have  comprehended  under  it  all  the  principal 
heathen  deities  :  though  it  is  difputed  who,  and  how 
many,  the  Cabiri  were,  whether  they  be  of  Phoenician, 
Samothracian,  or  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  whether  the  fons 
of  V  ulcan  or  Jupiter. 

Cabiri  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  Gabri,  or  Perfian  fire* 
worjhippers.  Hyde  de  Rel.  Perfarum,  cap.  29.  See  Ga- 
bres. 

CABIRI  A,  KaGstfta,  religious  feafls  held  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  Lemnos  and  Thebes,  in  honour  of  the  gods 
Cabiri. 

Thefe  feafis  were  very  ancient,  and  prior  even  to  the 
time  of  Jupiter  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reftored  them  :  they 
were  held  by  night.  Children  above  a  certain  age  were 
here  confecrated  ;  which  confecration  was  fuppofed  to  be 
a  prefervative  agatnft  all  dangers  of  the  fea,  &c. 

The  ceremony  of  confecration  called  fyomo- if,  or  Sfo- 
vip/ao;,  q.  d.  enthronizing ,  confided  in  placing  the  initi¬ 
ated  ycuth  on  a  throne,  the  prielts  dancing  round  him: 
the  badge  of  the  initiated  was  a  girdle  or  fcarf. 

When  a  perfon  had  committed  any  murder,  the  cabiria 
gave  him  an  afylum. — Meurfius  is  very  particular  in  the 
proof  of  each  of  thefe  points. 

CABLE,  a  thick,  long,  three-ftrand  rope,  ordinarily  of 
hemp,  ferving  to  hold  fhips  firm  at  anchor,  and  to  tow 
veffels  in  large  rivers.  In  Europe,  the  cables  are  com¬ 
monly  made  of  hemp  ;  in  Africa,  of  long  ftraw  or 
ruffies  called  bafs\  and  in  Afia,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Indian  grafs. 

The  word  cable  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  chebel , 
cord.  Du-Cange  derives  it  from  the  Arabic,  ball,  cord , 
or  habala ,  vincire  :  Menage,  from  capulum ,  or  cabulum  j 
and  that  from  the  Greek  ux^n^oi,  or  the  Latin  camelus. 
1  he  term  cable  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  cordage 
ufed  to  raife  maffy  loads,  by  means  of  cranes,  wheels, 
and  other  like  engines;  though,  in  ftridftnefs,  cable  is 
not  to  be  applied  to  ropes  of  lefs  than  three  inches  cir¬ 
cumference.  Every  cable,  of  whatever  thicknefs  it  be, 
is  compofed  of  three  ftrands  ;  each  firand  of  three  twifts  ; 
and  each  twift  of  a  certain  number  of  caburns,  or  threads 
of  rope  yarn,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker 
or  fmaller. 

To  make  a  cable  :  after  forming  the  ftrands,  they  ufe 
ftaves:  which  they  firft  pafs  between  the  ftrands,  that 
they  may  turn  the  better,  and  be  intertwifted  the  more 
regularly  together.  And  to  prevent  any  entangling,  a 
weight  is  hung  at  the  end  of  each.ftrand.  The  cable, 
being  properly  twilled,  neither  too  much,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  ftiff,  nor  too  little,  fo  as  to  be  weakened,  is  un- 
twifted  again  three  or  four  turns,  that  the  reft  may  the 
better  retain  its  ftate.  The  ufual  allowance  for  the  di¬ 
minution  of  length  by  twitting,  is  one  third  of  the  whole  ; 
fo  that  for  a  cable  of  120  fathoms,  the  rope-yarn  mutt 
be  180  fathoms  long. 

The  number  of  threads  which  each  kind  of  cable  is  to.be 
compofed  of,  is  always  proportioned  to  its  length  and 
thicknefs  ;  and  it  is  by  this  number  of  threads  that  its 
weight  and  value  are  ascertained.  Suppofing,  then,  the 
lengths  to  be  equal,  the  number  of  threads  and  the  -weights 
will  be  as  the  areas  of  their  bafes,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
fame,  as  the  fquares  of  their  circumferences.  Having, 
then,  the  weight  and  number  of  threads  of  any  one  cable , 
we  may  eafily  calculate  the  following  table 
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3  Inches 

- 

48 

192  Pou 

4 

- 

77 

308 

5 

- 

121 

484 

6 

- 

174 

696 

7 

- 

238 

952 

8 

- 

1244 

9 

- 

393 

1572 

10 

m 

485 

1940 

11 

- 

598 

2392 

12 

- 

699 

2796' 

13 

- 

821 

3284 

14 

- 

992 

3808 

*5 

- 

1093 

4372 

16 

- 

1244 

4976 

*7 

- 

1404 

5616 

18 

- 

1574 

6296 

19 

- 

1754 

7016 

20 

- 

*943 

7772 
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Every  merchant-veflel,  how  fmall  foever,  has  three  cables ; 
viz.  the  main  or  matter-cable,  which  is  that  of  the  chief 
anchor,  called  the  fheet -cable  ;  and  the  two  bowers,  belt 
and  fmall.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  great  cable ,  is 
120  fathoms  or  braces. 

A  long  cable  is  not  fo  apt  to  break  as  a  Ihortone,  becaufe 
it  draws  more  horizontally  on  the  anchor  than  the  other  ; 
and  a  fhip  will  ride  more  fmoothly  as  well  as  more  fafely 
with  a  long  cable ,  becaufe  {he  will  not  be  fo  liable  to 
plung  deep  in  the  water  with  her  fore-part. 

By  flat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c*  12.  fed.  2.  no  perfon  dwelling 
within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Bridport,  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  {hall  fell  out  of  the  market  holden  within  the 
faid  town,  any  hemp  which  fhall  grow  within  the  faid 
five  miles,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  hemp. 

Se£t.  3  No  perfon  other  than  fuch  as  fhall  dwell  within 
the  faid  town,  {hall  make  out  of  the  faid  town,  any  cables, 
haufers,  ropes,  traces,  halters,  or  other  tackle  made  of 
hemp,  within  five  miles  of  the  faid  town  ;  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  faid  cables,  & c. 

Sed.  4,  Twenty  pound  weight  {hall  be  accounted  the 
{lone. 

Sed.  5.  Every  perfon  dwelling  within  the  faid  diftance, 
may  make  cables  and  other  tackle  for  their  own  ute. 
This  ad  to  endure  to  the  next  parliament.  Continued 
indefinitely  by  3  Car.  I.  c.  4  16  Car.  I.  c.  4. 

Stat.  35  Eltz.  c.  8.  fed.  3.  If  any  perfon  {had  make  cables 
of  any  old  or  overworn  tluff,  which  (hall  contain  aoove 
feven  inches  in  compafs  5  every  perfon  lo  offending,  {hall 
forfeit  four  times  the  value  ;  and  if  any  perfon  fhall  tar 
any  halfers  or  other  cordage  made  within  this  realm,  of 
fuch  old  and  overworn  Huff,  being  of  leffer  affile,  and 
not  containing  in  compafs  feven  inches ;  and  by  retail 
put  to  fale  the  fame  being  fo  tarred  ;  every  perfon  fo  of¬ 
fending,  {hall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  &c. 

Sed.  4.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  offend  againft  this  ad, 
(hall  be  imprifoned  during  her  majefty’s  plcafure. 

Stat.  6  Ann.  c.  19  fed.  13.  Foreign  cordage  or  cable - 
yarn  imported,  upon  exportation,  fhall  have  no  allowance 
or  drawback  of  duties. 

Cable,  ftream ,  a  hatifer,  or  rope,  fmaller  than  the  bowers, 
ufed  to  moor  a  {hip  in  a  river  or  haven. 

The  feamen  fay,  the  cable  is  well  laid,  when  it  is  well 
wrought  or  made. 

Serve  ihe  cable,  or  plat  the  cable,  i.  e.  bind  it  about  with 
ropes,  clouts,  &c.  to  keep  it  from  galling  in  the  haw{e. 
To  fplice  a  cable ,  is  to  make  two  pieces  faff  together,  by 
working  the  feveral  ftrands  of  the  rope  one  into  another. 
To  coil  the  cable,  is  to  roll  it  up  round  in  a  ring  ;  of  which, 
the  feveral  rolls  one  upon  another  are  called  cable-tire. . 
Pay  more  cable ,  pay  cheap  the  cable ,  veer  more  cable ;  that  is, 
let  it  more  out  from  the  {hip,  that  the  boat  which  carries 
the  anchor  may  the  more  eafily  drop  it  into  the  fea. 
Heave  in  the  cable ;  that  is,  draw  it  into  the  fhip  by  wind¬ 
ing  it  about  the  capftern  or  windlafs. 

When  two  cables  are  fpliced  together,  it  is  called  a  shot 
of  a  cable. 

Bit  the  cable.  See  Bits. 

Cable,  or  Cable’s-length,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  meafure 
of  120  fathoms,  being  the  ufual  lengh  of  the  cable. 

CABLED,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  crofs  formed  of  the 
two  ends  of  a  ibip’s  cable  :  fometimes  alfo  to  a  crofs 
covered  over  with  rounds  of  a  rope  ;  more  properly  called 
a  crofs  corded. 

CABLING,  in  Architecture ,  the  figure  of  a  ftaff,  or  reed, 
either  plain  or  carved,  in  relemblance  of  a  rope,  or  a  rufh, 
wherewith  a  third  part  of  the  flutings  of  a  column  are 
fometimes  filled  up  ;  hence  called  cabled  jlutings. 

There  are  alfo  cablings  in  relievo  without  fluting,  efpe- 
cially  on  certain  pilafters,  as  in  the  church  of  Sapienza 
at  Rome.  See  Flutes. 

CABLISH,  Cablicia ,  in  the  Forejl  Law ,  denotes  brufh  or 
browfe  wood  ;  though  Spelman  takes  it  more  properly 
to  fignify  trees,  or  branches,  thrown  down  by  the  wind  ; 
from  the  French  chablis  or  bois  chablis,  which  denotes  the 
fame. 

CABOCHED,  Caboshed,  or  Cabossed,  in  Heraldry,  is 
where  the  head  of  a  beaff  is  cut  off' behind  the  ears,  by  a 
fe£tion  parallel  to  the  face  ;  or  by  a  perpendicular  fec- 
tion  ;  in  contradiftin£lion  to  couped  ;  which  is  done  by 
a  horizontal  line  ;  befides  that  it  is  farther  from  the  ears 
than  cabojjlng. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  obfolete  French  caboche, 
from  caput,  head. 

CABOCLES,  a  name  given  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  the 
Portuguefe  to  thofe  produced  between  Americans  and 
Negroes. 

CABOTE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifti  of  the  cuculus 
kind,  more  ufually  known  among  authors  by  the  name 
of  the  corax. 

CABRUSI.in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients, -a  word  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  to  exprefs  Cyprian,  or  coming  from  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  almoft  all  their  vi¬ 


triols  and  vitriolic  minerals  from  this  ifland;  they  there¬ 
fore  fometimes  called  thefe  cabruji,  without  any  addition. 
It  is  very  probable  that  our  word  copperas,  the  common 
name  of  green  vitriol,  is  a  falfe  pronunciation  of  this 
word  cabruji. 

CABUI,  a  Weft  Indian  fpecies  of  hemp,  produced  in  the 
province  of  Panama,  iro*m  a  plant  fomewhat  like  the 
chardon  or  iris  ;  when  ripe,  they  lay  it  to  fteep  in  wrater, 
and  after  drying  it  again,  beat  it  with  wooden  mallets 
till  nothing  but  the  hemp  remains,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  fpin,  and  make  thread  and  ropes  of  it ;  the  former 
of  which  is  fo  hard  and  tough,  that  with  it  they  faw  iron, 
by  fitting  it  on  a  box,  and  laying  a  little  fine  land  over 
the  metal  as  the  work  proceeds. 

CABURE,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  Brafilian  bird 
of  the  owl-kind  ;  very  beautiful,  and  very  eafily  tamed. 
It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  variegated  with  white,  and  is 
feathered  down  to  the  toes.  The  Brafilians  keep  it  tame 
for  its  diverting  tricks  ;  it  will  play  with  people  like  a 
monkey,  and  is  perfectly  harmlels. 

CABUREIBA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  tree  which  affords  the  black  Peruvian 
balfam  of  the  (hops. 

CABURNS,  in  Sea  language,  denote  fmall  lines  made  of 
fpun  yarn,  wherewith  to  bind  cables,  feize  tackles,  and 
the  like. 

CACABOGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  fpecies 
of  ferpent,  by  fome  accounted  the  fame  with  the  tarei- 
boia,  or  black  water-fnake  of  that  part  of  the  world; 
but  by  others  defcribed  as  yellow  in  colour,  living  about 
houfes,  and  doing  great  mifehief  among  poultry,  though 
not  fatal  to  mankind  in  its  bite, 

CACAGOGA,  in  Ancient  Medicinal  Writings,  a  word  ufed 
for  certain  oinments  intended  for  rubbing  on  the  funda¬ 
ment  to  procure  {tools.  The  mod  common  of  thefe  vva# 
made  of  alum  mixed  w'ith  honey,  and  boiled  till  the  whole 
was  of  a  tawney  colour.  This  anointed  on  the  funda¬ 
ment,  procured  a  great  many  {tools,  but  not  without 
fome  pain. 

CACALIA,  in  Botany.  See  Foreign  Colt’s-foot. 

CACAO,  in  Botany,  'Theobroma  of  Linuaeas,  the  chocolate- 
nut  tree ;  a  genus  of  the  polyadelphia  pentandria  clafs. 
Its  characters  are  thefe :  the  flower  hath  five  petals, 
which  are  irregularly  indented;  and  hath  five  erett  {la¬ 
mina;  in  the  centre  is  placed  the  oval  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pod  ending  in  a  point, 
which  is  divided  into  five  cells,  filled  with  oval,  com- 
preffed  flefhy  feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  feveral  places  between  the  tropics  ;  bus 
particularly  at  Carraca,  and  Carthagena,  on  the  river 
Amazon,  in  the  illhmus  of  Darien,  at  Honduras,  Guati- 
mala,  and  Nicaragua.  At  all  thefe  places  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  without  culture;  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
illands  poflefled  by  the  French  and  Spaniards;  and  was 
formerly  planted  in  lome  of  the  iflands  which  are  in 
pofleffion  of  the  Englilh. 

The  native  Mexicans  call  the  cacao-tree ,  cucubua  guabuitl ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  cacaotal.  It  refembles  our  cherry- 
tree  ;  but  is  fo  very  delicate,  and  the  foil  it  grows  in  lo 
hot,  that  to  guard  it  from  the  fun,  they  always  plant  it  in 
the  fhade  of  another  tree,  called  mother  of  cacao. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  chocolate-nut  will 
not  retain  its  vegetative  faculty  long  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  trees,  fo  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  tranf- 
porting  them  to  any  great  diftance  for  planting :  nor 
ihould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  in  the  natural 
places  of  their  growth.  In  order  therefore  to  cultivate 
this  plant  for  curiofity  in  Europe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
have  the  nuts  planted  in  boxes  of  earth,  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  plants 
mult  be  frequently  but  gently  watered,  and  prote&ed 
from  the  fun  and  the  cold,  according  to  the  latitudes  they 
pafs  through  ;  and  when  arrived,  muft  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  a  bark  ftove. 

The  fruit  is  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  pod,  of  the  fize  and 
figure  of  a  cucumber ;  except  that  it  begins  and  ends  in  a 
point*  Within  the  pod,  which  is  half  a  finger  thick, 
is  formed  a  plexus  of  white  fibres,  very  fucculent*  a 
little  acid,  and  good  to  appeafe  third.  In  the  middle  of 
thefe  fibres  are  contained  ten,  fometimes  twelve,  and 
fometimes  more,  as  far  as  forty  feeds,  of  a  violet  colour, 
and  dry  as  acorns.  Each  feed,  which  is  covered  with  a 
little  bark  or  rind,  when  {tripped  thereof,  feparates  into 
five  or  fix  unequal  pieces,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a 
kernel  having  a  tender  bud,  very  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve. 

Of  this  feed,  with  the  addition  of  vanilla,  and  fome  othef 
ingredients,  the  Spaniards,  and  after  their  example,  the 
reft  of  Europe,  prepare  a  kind  of  conferve^  or  cake  ;  which, 
diluted  in  hot  water,  makes  that  delicious,  wholefome 
drink  called  chocolate. 

It  is  liketfif#  made  into  a  fweet-meat ;  and  there  is  an 
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oil  extracted  from  it,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
butter.  That  oil  is  as  fweet  as  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  is 
made  after  the  fame  manner.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  burns  and  fcalds.  Some  of  the 
Creolian  ladies  ufe  it  as  a  paint,  to  render  their  com¬ 
plexion  frefh,  and  their  (kins  fmooth.  r 

In  fome  parts  of  America,  the  cacao  feeds  are  ufed  by  the 
Indians  as  money ;  twelve  or  fourteen  are  efteemed  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  Spatiifh  real,  or  fix  pence  three  farthings 
fterling. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cacaos  :  the  moll  common,  which 
is  likewife  the  beft,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  bordering  on 
red,  and  round  :  the  other  is  called  patlaxc ,  which  is 
white,  larger,  thicker,  and  flatter ;  its  quality  is  deficca- 
tive.  Some  druggilts,  however,  fell  four  kinds ;  viz. 
the  great  and  little  caracca ,  and  the  great  and  little  cacao 
of  the  iflancJ s  :  thefe,  however,  may  be  properly  reduced 
to  the  two  kinds  above  mentioned,  it  being  only  the  great- 
nefs  and  fmailnefs  that  multiplies  the  name  and  kinds. 
They  were  procured  in  great  plenty  from  one  of  the 
iflands  called  King  George’s  iflands,  by  commodore 
Byron,  in  his  late  voyage  through  the  South  Seas,  and 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antifcorbutic.  Many,  he  ob- 
ferves,  whofe  iimbs  were  become  as  black  as  ink,  who 
could  not  move  without  the  affiftance  of  two  men,  and 
who,  befides  total  debility,  fufFered  excruciating  pain, 
were  in  a  few  days,  by  eating  thefe  nuts,  although  at 
fea,  fo  far  recovered  as  to  do  their  duty,  and  could  go 
even  aloft  as  well  as  they  did  before  the  diftemper  feifed 
them,  Hawkefworth’s  voyages,  vol.  i.  chap.  x.  p.  114. 
Cacao  is  one  of  the  mod  oily  fruits  which  nature  pro¬ 
duces  ;  and  has  this  fingular  advantage,  that  it  never 
grows  rank,  how  oid  foever  it  be,  as  all  other  fruits  do 
which  have  any  analogy  with  this:  fuch  as  walnuts,  al¬ 
monds,  kernels  of  pine  apples,  piftac'no-nuts,  olives,  &c. 
The  cacao  nuts  are  efteemed  by  the  Mexicans  as  anodyne; 
and  ufed,  eaten  raw,  to  affuage  pains  of  the  bowels. 

C  ACAOTETE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  the  name  by  which  the 
Brafilians  cali  the  belemnites,  which  is  very  common 
there  as  well  as  with  us. 

CACATORY  fezier,  a  denomination  given  by  Sylvius  to 
an  intermittent  fever,  accompanied  with  a  fevere  loofe- 
nefs,  and  fometimes  gripes. 

CACAVATE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  cocoa -tree-,  which  is  alfo  fometimes  called  cacavera. 

CACAVIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  authors 
and  fome  of  the  others  to  the  lotus  or  nettle-tree.  It 
obtained  this  name  from  the  referr.blance  of  its  fruit 
when  ripe,  to  the  h  alicaccabu m  or  winter-cherry. 

CACCALIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old 
Greek  writers  to  the  halicaccabum  or  alkckengi,  the  winter- 
cherry  ;  a  kind  of  nlghtfhade  or  plant  allied  to  that  fa¬ 
mily,  but  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  others  by  the  fruit 
being  covered  by  a  membranaceous  bag. 

CACCABON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  watcr-hiLt  or  nymph  tea . 

CACEDONIUS  tartarum ,  is  peccant  matter  in  the  human 
body,  generated  from  reparations  by  the  fecretive  fa¬ 
culty,  which  are  not  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  expnlfive  faculty. 

CACHALOT,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  cetaceous  flfh,  with  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaws  only  ;  claffed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
phyfctcr.  The  blunt-headed  cachalot  is  one  of  the  fpecies 
that  yields  the  fpermaceti  :  there  are  befides  the  rdund- 
headed,  and  the  high-finned  cachalots.  See  Physeter. 

CACHEF,  or  Cacheef,  in  the  Turkijh  Affairs,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  city,  town,  or  even  a  province  of  Egypt. 

The  title  cache fh  alio  given  to  the  captains  or  command¬ 
ers  of  little  flying  armies,  intended  to  keep  the  Arabs  in 
obedience. 

Egypt  is  divided  by  the  Turks  into  thirty-nine  cache ftccks, 
or  governments. 

CACHEXY,  in  Medicine,  an  ill  ftate  or  difpofition  of  body  ; 
wherein  the  nutrition  is  depraved  throughout  the  whole 
habit  ;  accompanied  with  a  fwelling,  or  bloating  of  the 
flefliy  parts;  a  flaccid  ftate  of  the  body,  eafily  perceived 
externally,  and  arifing  from  a  vifeofity  of  the  juices,  and 
a  remiffion  of  the  tonic  motions  of  the  parts. 

The  word  is  formed  from  homos,  HI,  and  e|i;  habit  or 
dijpojition. 

The  cachexy  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  anafarca  by  the  flefh 
hanging  flaccid  and  pendulous,  and  being  foft  in  it; 
whereas  in  the  anafarca,  it  is  often  fo  diftended  and  hard, 
that  the  flrin  fhines,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  burft.  The 
anafarca  alfo  ufuatly  forms  oedematous  tumors  in  maliy 
parts  of  the  body,  but  the  cachexy  never  does  this.  It 
differs  from'the  afeites  in  that  this  difeafe  only  affc&s 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  cachexy  the  whole  ; 
but  it  differs  only  from  the  chlorofis  as  genus  from  fpe¬ 
cies.  Phyficians  diftinguifii  the  cachexy ,  into  Ample  and 
.compound:  the  firft  is,  when  it  is  combined  with  no 
other  difeafe  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  frequently  compounded 
■with  the'  feurvy. 


Cachexy,  Jigns  of  the.  There  is  no  difeafe  nlore  readily 
known  than  this,  as  none  has  fuch  obvious  and  diflinc- 
tive  fyrnptoms.  The  face,  hand*,  feet,  and  legs,  are  al¬ 
ways  bloated,  and  fwelled  beyond  their  natural  dimen- 
fions  ;  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  decreafes,  and  there 
is  an  evident  and  adlual  fenfation  of  cold  in  the  parts. 
Phis  is  attended  with  an  univerfal  languor,  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  and  a  painful  weaknef3  in  going  up  flairs,  or 
walking  up  hill  ;  the  appetite  is  very  uncertain,  and 
loathings  of  food  are  very  frequent ;  after  food,  there 
are  all  the  fyrnptoms  of  a  bad  digeftion,  as  tenfions  and 
oppreffions  about  the  ftomach  and  flatulencies.  The 
bowels  are  in  a  very  uncertain  ftate,  fometimes  remain¬ 
ing  coftive  for  a  long  while  ;  and  at  others,  throwing  off 
the  food  undigefted,  in  the  manner  of  a  lientery  :  the 
patients  have  all  a  great  propenfity  to  fleep,  but  they 
are  not  refrefhed  by  it.  The  urine  is  but  fmall  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  is  fometimes  crude  and  reddifli;  fometimes 
limpid,  but  always  has  a  livid  appearance.  The  pulfe  is 
languid  and  weak  ;  and  the  blood,  if  it  happens  to  be  feen 
by  any  accident,  is  pale  and  thin,  and  abounds  in  fero- 
fities.  The  patients  always  complain  alfo  of  a  (hortnefs 
of  the  breath,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  efpecially 
after  the  body  has  been  at  any  time  in  motion.  Heats 
and  flufhings  come  on  at  times,  and  the  head  is  always 
difturbed  ;  always  torpid  and  inclined  to  fleep,  and  fome¬ 
times  vertiginous  and  violently  painful  ;  and  cede- 
matous  tumors  appear  in  the  feet,  when  the  patient 
is  Handing  up,  but  difappear  again  when  he  lies 
down. 

There  is  always  alfo  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  preflure  in 
the  abdomen ;  fometimes  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
fometimes  in  thekft;  and  often  deeply  inward  under 
the  navel  ;  fometimes  the  whole  abdomen  is  inflated  and 
hard,  and  fometimes  it  is  only  partially  fo  ;  hardneffes 
and  inequalities  being  fenfible  to  the  touch  in  it. 

It  moll  trequently  attacks  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic  habit, 
and  is  more  common  among  women  than  men,  as  well 
on  account  of  their  fofter  texture,  as  of  the  frequent  dis¬ 
orders  the  irregularity  of  their  menftrual  difeharges 
throws  them  into.  Women,  oftener,  however,  are 
brought  into  it  through  a  defect  of  the  menfeS  than  by 
the  excefs  of  their  difeharge. 

Caufes  of  it.  Among-  thefe  are  to  be  reckoned,-  the  living 
in  wet  and  damp  rooms;  the  leading  an  idle  and  feden- 
tary  life,  and  the  feeding  on  vifeous  things,  and  drink- 
ing  great  quantities  of  water.  On  the  contrary,  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  will  alfo  occafion  it;  and  the 
taking  of  aftringent  medicines  at  the  times  when  the  blood 
is  in  violent  emotions,  as  in  haemorrhages,  and  acute 
fevers;  the  Striking  in  of  cutaneous  fevers  will  alfo 
fometimes  occafion  it ;  arid  very  often  the  omiffion  or 
fuppreffion  of  habitual  difeharges  of  blood,  by  whatever 
paflages.  Great  lofs  of  blood  is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  bringing  on  this  difeafe, 
but  improperly  ;  for  when  this  fucceeds  fuch  difeharges, 
it  is  rather  owing  to  their  being  long  continued  than 
violent,  and  to  the  improper  diet  of  the  patient  after¬ 
wards,  which  prevents  a  proper  fupply  of  blood  again,, 
than  from  the  adlual  lofs  of  it.  Improper  treatment  of 
the  gout,  and  the  abufe  of  volatile  falts  in  high  fevers, 
are  alfo  too  often  the  caufe  of 'this  difeafe. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  cachexies  may  arife  either  from 
a  vitiated  ftate  of  the  nutritious  juice,  from  fomediforder 
of  the  veffels  that  are  to  receive  it,  or  from  a  defedl  in  the 
faculty  that  ffiouid  apply  it.  The  juices,  he  observes, 
may  be  depraved,  either  from  the  quality  of  the  food ; 
as  if  it  be  farinaceous,  leguminous,  fat,  fibrous,  {harp, 
aqueous,  or  vifeous;  from  the  want  of  motion;  from 
the  organs  being  vitiated  by  too  much  weaknefs,  or  too 
much  ftrength  :  and  thefe,  again,  may  be  occafioned  by 
immoderate  fecretions*  and  evacuations  of  any  kind, 
the  fchirrhofity  of  fome  of  the  vifeera,  or  the  yeteruion 
of  fomething  that  ffiouid  be  fecreted  :  and  hence  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  folids,  or  a  repletion  of  the  liquids 
.  with  things  that  cannot  pafs ;  whence  arife  two  notable 
ill  efl'cCls  of  this  evil j  viz.  a  leucophlegmatia,  and  an 
anafarcous  dropfy.  According  to  the  various  colour, 
quantity,  tenacity,  acrimony,  and  fluidity  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  liquor,  arife  alfo  various  diforders,  as  the  effefls 
of  the  cachexia  ;  v.  g.  palenefs,  yellowuefs,  lividnefs, 
greennefs,  blackncfs,  or  rednefs  of  the  fkin  ;  heavinefs, 
windinefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  increafed 
with  the  leaft  riiotion,  crude  thin  urine,  fpontancous 
watery  fweats ;  and,  at  length,  a  leucophlegmatia  and 
dropfy.  For  the  veflels  that  receive  the  nutritious  juice, 
there  cannot  well  be  affigned  any  univerfal  fault ;  unlefs 
their  too  great  laxity,  and  the  diforders  accruing  from 
them,  may  be  admitted  as  fuch.  Laftly,  nutrition  is 
impeded  and  perverted,  by  a  defefl  in  the  faculty  that 
fliould  apply  it;  and  when  the  circulating  force  is  either 
too  languid  or  too  violent. 

Prognojlics.  Whcn  this  difeafe  is  plenary,  and  the  whole 
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crafis  of  the  humours  is  depraved  by  it,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  of  cure  ;  it  is  in  general  more  eafily  cured  in  young 
people  than  in  older  ;  and  in  thefe  laft,  it  ufually  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  dropfy,  and  he£tic  •,  and  when  driven 
back,  it  often  produces  a  fuffocative  catarrh.  When  the 
difeafe  is  not  plenary,  or  in  its  full  Hate,  but  rather  may 
be  called  a  cachcftic  difpofition  than  a  cachexy ,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe  with  young  people  ;  particularly  with 
girls,  on  account  of  the  fuppreffions  of  themenfes; 
then  it  is  in  general  eafily  cured,  unlefs  the  bad  regimen 
of  the  patient  for  fome  time  before  has  rendered  it  more 
than  ufually  obftinate  and  violent;  in  general,  the  fooner 
it  is  undertaken,  the  more  eafily  it  is  cured. 

The  chlorofis  of  young  girls,  which  feems  to  be  of  a 
middle  nature,  between  a  cachedtic  difpofition  and  a 
confirmed  cachexy ,  is  a  chronic  cafe,  and  feldom  admits 
of  a  fudden  cure,  unlefs  there  be  a  remarkable  change 
of  life  in  the  patient,  as  by  marriage.  This  chlorofis  is 
in  itfelf  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous,  as  it  gives 
an  univerfal  languor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  a  bad  co¬ 
lour,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other  painful  fymp- 
toms;  but  it  fometimes  degenerates  into  a  cachexy ,  or  a 
heclic. 

Method  of  cure.  The  general  method  rmift  be  by  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  vitiated  humours;  a  referation  of  the  vifeera  ; 
an  evacuation  of  the  humours,  when  thus  prepared  for 
it  ;  and,  finally,  a  reftitution  of  the  due  tone  to  the 
folids. 

For  the  firft  fortnight,  the  patient  fhould  be  treated  with 
refolvents  and  digeltives :  fuch  as  the  tartarumvitriolatum, 
and  abforbents  fated  with  acids,  as  crab’s  eyes  with  le¬ 
mon  juice  ;  and  with  aperient  decoftions  of  the  woods 
of  guaiacum  and  fafiafras,  as  the  roots  of  pimpernel, 
and  the  like ;  and  either  during  this  time,  or  afterwards, 
evacuants  are  to  be  given  ;  fuch  as  fena,  jalap,  and  dwarf- 
elder.  When  the  improper  treatment  of  a  fever  has  been 
the  occafion  of  the  malady,  the  mild  alexipharmics  are 
to  be  given  at  times;  and  when  an  obftru&ion  of  the 
menfes  is  in  the  cafe,  the  time  they  are  to  be  expe&ed 
is  to  be  carefully  regarded,  and  emmenagogues  and  baths 
for  the  feet,  are  to  be  ordered  at  thote  periods.  When 
obfh  udtions  of  the  hemorrhoidal  difeharges  are  in  the 
cafe,  then,  after  the  firft  fortnight,  leeches  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins;  and  if  the  difeafe  has 
arifen  from  long  continued  haemorrhages,  then  analep¬ 
tics  are  to  be  trufted  to,  with  very  gentle  correTives, 
for  fear  of  exciting  new  commotions  in  the  blood  ;  and 
in  thefe  cafes,  bleeding  in  the  arm  is  fometimes  found 
neceffary. 

It  is  of  the  uttuoft  confcquence  in  this  cafe,  that  a  pro¬ 
per  diet  be  obferved  ;  all  coarfe  and  hedvy  foods  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  alfo  all  acid  and  fait  things  ;  and  much 
water  is  as  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  as  an  exceffive 
fifq  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Finally,  when  the  difeafe  is 
cured,  its  return  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  bv  taking  pro¬ 
per  purgatives  once  a  month.  To  this  purpofe,  Stahl 
greatly  recommends  a  mixture  of  gum  ammoniacum, 
galbanum,  and  myrrh,  and  fmall  quantities  of  colomel, 
with  the  purges.  It  is  too  common  a  pra£hce  to  give 
boldly  the  forcing  medicinef-,  as  they  are  called,  to  voung 
women  in  cachectic  complaints ;  fuch  as  myrrh,  faffron, 
favin,  and  the  like  ,  but  this  very  often  throws  them  into 
an  afeites,  or  other  diforders,  worfe  than  the  firft.. 

Cachexy,  uterine,  a  term  ufed  by  Hoffman  for  the  fucr 
albus . 

CACHLEX,  iti  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  for  the  fmall  pebbles  found  on  the  fea  and  river 
fhores,  which  being  heated  red-hot,  and  quenched  in 
whey,  are  faid  to  have  an  aftringent  virtue. 

CACHORRODOMATO,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  by  which 
the  Portuguefe  in  America  Call  the  taiibi  ;  a  creature 
in  many  refpe£ls  refembiing  the  opossum,  and  fufpe£ted 
to  be  the  male  of  that  creature. 

CACHRYS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe,  it  hath  an  umbel lated 
flower,  the  invOlucrum  compofed  of  many  narrow  lpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  with  five  fpear-fhaped  ereCl  petals ;  it 
hath  five  (ingle  ftamina;  the  turbinated  germen  is  fitu- 
ated  under  the  receptacle  ;  the  empalement  afterward 
becomes  a  large,  oval,  blunt  fruit,  dividing  in  two  parts, 
each  having  one  large  fungous  feed.  Linnaeus  men¬ 
tions  two,  and  Miller  five  fpecies. 

The  feed  of  cachrys ,  though  not  ufed  in  the  prefent  phar¬ 
macy,  was  recommended  by  the  ancients  for  its  heating 
and  drying  qualities ;  and  therefore  judged  a  proper  in¬ 
gredient  in  i'megmas.  It  alfo  made  a  good  platter  for 
the  head  in  delluxions  upon  the  eyes,  provided  it  is  taken 
off  at  the  end  of  three  days  ;  and  taken  with  pepper  and 
wine,  it  was  faid  to  be  good  for  the  epilepfy.  James. 

Cachrys,  or  Canchrys,  among  Ancient  Botanijh,  de¬ 
noted  a  fcaly  tuft,  growing  like  a  katkin  on  certain  trees; 
as  the  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  the  like  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  an  unfeafonable  kind  of  germen  or  bud,  appear¬ 


ing  either  in  the  fpring,  or  autumn,  and  which,  after 
the  winter  is  over,  fpreads  or  {hoots  into  branches.  The 
word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  feed  of  rofemary,  or 
even  the  plant  itfelf;  fometimes  for  barley  roafted  in  a 
furnace,  to  render  it  more  eafy  to  grind  into  flour. 

CACHU,  Cachou,  or  Catechu,  Bee  Catechu. 

CACHUNDE,  the  name  of  a  medicine,  highly  celebrated 
among  the  Chinefe  and  Indians,  and  made  of  feveral 
aromatic  ingredients,  the  perfumes,  medicinal  earth,  and 
precious  ftonesl-  the£  make  the  whole  into  a  ftiff  pafte, 
and  form  out  of  it  feveral  figures,  according  to  their 
fancy,  which  are  dried  for  ufe :  thefe  are  principally 
ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  are  fometimes  brought  over 
to  Portugal..  In  China,  the  principal  perfons  ufually 
carry  a  fmall  piece  in  their  mouths,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nued  Cordial,  and  gives  their  breath  a  very  fweet  fmell. 
It  is  a  highly  valuable  medicine  alfo,  in  all  nervous 
complaints;  and  is  efteemed  a  prolonger  of  life,  and  a 
provocative  to  venery,  the  two  great  intentions  of  molt 
of  the  medicines  in  ufe  in  the  Eaft. 

CACHYMIA,  in  Metallurgy ,  a  term  ufed  by  Paracelfus 
for  an  imperieCI  metalline  ore,  as  lie  expreffes  it,  an  im¬ 
mature  metalline  body,  which  is  neither  a  faline  fub- 
ftance  nor  a  metal. 

The  cachymia  may  be  divided  into  fulphureous,  as  mar- 
cafite  ;  mercurial,  as  arfenic  or  orpiment  ;  and  faline,  as 
all  talcs. 

CACOCHYMIA,  a  vicious  ftate  of  the  vital  humours,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  arifing  either  from  a  dis¬ 
order  of  the  fecretions  or  excretions,  or  from  external 
contagion. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  nano;,  ill,  and  %t//At);f 

juice. 

Gorrseus  gives  this  name  to  the  abundance,  or  excefs  of 
any  ill  humour;  whether  it  be  bil  e,pittltta,  or  any  other  5 
provided  there  be  only  one  that  thus  offends  in  quan¬ 
tity  $  and  -plethora  he  calls  the  abundance,  or  excefs,  of  all 
the  humours  together.  4 

CACODES,  in  the  Ancient  Writers  of  Medicine,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  kinds  of  matter  difeharged  from  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  which  had  an  ill  fmell.  The  offenfive  mat¬ 
ter  voided  fometimes  by  vomit,  has  this  name,  as  alfo 
that  evacuated  by  ftool,  and  the  difeharge  of  foul  ulcers. 
C  ACOE  i  HES,  orCAcoETHiA.  See  Malign  ant. 

CACOPHONIA,  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  the  meeting 
of  two  letters  or  fyilables,  which  yields  an  uncouth, 
and  difagreeable  found. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  xaxof,  evil,  and  pun,  voice. 

Cacophonia,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  vice  or  deprava¬ 
tion  of  the  voice  or  fpeech  ;  of  which  there  ate  two 
fpecies,  aphonia,  and  dyfphonia . 

CACTONI  FES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
old  writers,  to  a  beautiful  pale  red  (tone,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  our  pale  cornelian. 

CACTUS,  in  Botany.  See  Melon  Thistle* 

CACULE,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  given  by  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Serapio,  and  all  the  other  Arabian  writers,  to 
the  cardamom  feeds.  They  diftinguifti  two  kinds  of  this 
fruit,  a  larger,  and  a  fmaller.  The  larger  is  the  grain 
of  paradife,  and  the  fmaller  the  common  cardamom 
feed  of  thefe  times.  They  alfo  called  the  cardamoms, 
in  general,  by  the  name  heil ,  and  dillinguifhed  the  fmall 
kind,  now  principally  in  ufe,  by  the  word  hilhanc ,  which 
after-writers  corrupted  into  hilbave  and  hilbula ,  or  helbua. 

CADARI,  or  Kauari,  a  fe£I  of  Mahometans,  who  afl'ert 
free-will,  attribute  the  aCtions  of  men  to  men  alone,  not 
to  any  fecret  power  determining  the  will ;  and  deny  all 
abfolute  decrees,  and  predeftination. 

The  author  of  this  feft  was  Mabed  ben  Kaled  A1  Gihoni, 
who  fuffered  martyrdom  for  it. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic,  ‘Tip,  cadara,  power , 
Ben  Aun  calls  the  CadariaHs,  the  Magi,  or  Manichees  of 
the  Muffulmen.. 

CADE,  a  cag,  calk,  or  barrel;  ufed  in  the  book  rates  for 
a  determinate  number  of  fome  forts  of  fifh.--Thus  a  cade 
of  herrings  is  a  veffel  containing  the  quantity  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  herrings,  and  of  fprats  one  thoufafid. 

Anciently  the  cade  of  herrings  appears  to  have  contained 
fix  hundred  fifh,  reckoning  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Cade- lamb,  a  young  lamb  weaned,  and  brought  up  by 
hand,  in  a  houfe;  called  in  the  NoTth,  pet-lamb. 

Cade-o//,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given  to  an  oil 
much  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
phyficians  call  it  oleum  cada,  or  oleum  de  cada.  This  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  poJJ'elaum  of  the  ancients,  but 
improperly  ;  it  is  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus, 
which  is  called  by  the  people  of  thefe  places,  cada. 

CADE-u'orwi,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  the  phryganium,  a  common  worm,  found  in  ditches, 
and  ufed  as  a  bait  for  fifh.  The  fly  produced  from  this 
worm  has  a  long  body,  four  brown  wings,  and  a  forked 
tail,  and  is  found  in  the  month  of  Auguft  very  frequent 
on  waters.  , 
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CADENCE,  in  Muf:,  denotes  a  kind  of.  clofe,  or  feftv  ci-  ! 
ther  at  the  end  of  a  long,  or  fome  of  its  parts,  into  which 
it  is  divided  as  into  members,  of  periods. 

The  word  teems  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  dancing- 
fchool,  where  it  properly  fignifies  a  paufe,  or  fall,  from 
motion  to  red.  A  cadence  is  properly  when  the  parts  fall 
and  terminate  on  a  chord,  or  note,  the  ear  feeming  na¬ 
turally  to  .expert  it.  Regularly  it  is  to  be  made  on  the 
linal  or  dominant,  though  fometinjes  alfo  on  the  medi¬ 
ant,  or  middle  chord  of  a  mode. 

Cadences  in  hinging  ahfwer  neatly  to  points  or  (lops  in 
ditcourfe.  1  hey  are  refls  contrived  to  favour  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  performers,  as  well  as  the  hearers,  of  a  mu- 
fical  compofition.  Men  are  not  able  to  fuftain  their  at¬ 
tention,  or  their  voice,  beyond  the  fpace  of  two  mea- 
fures  ;  even  in  thisfhort  interval  we  perceive  the  fong  to 
fall,  and  tend  rapidly  to  a  paufe,  or  red  :  the  notes  which 
introduce  thefe  paufes,  are  called  cadences ,  on  the  proper 
ccndurting  and  expreffing  of  which  a  great  part  of  the 
mufician’s  dill  depends.  The  chief  cadence  or  clofe  is 
the  key  itfelf,  in  which  the  bafs  mud  always  conclude  ; 
the  next  in  dignity  is  the  fifth  above,  and  the  next  to 
that  the  third.  Or  if  the  bafs  be  (harp,  the  fourth  or  fe- 
cond  above  the  key. 

In  modulation,  cadences  are  made  on  feveral  keys,  though 
flill  with  fome  relation  to  the  principal  one  :  the  har¬ 
mony  mud  always  return  to  the  key  appropriated  to  the 
piece,  and  often  terminate  there  by  middle  as  well  as 
final  cadences. 

Cadences  ufually  occur  in  every  two  meafures,  and  always 
in  the  note  which  begins  the  meafure  they  happen  in. 

It  requires  a  nice  tafte  to  diftinguifh  the  tonic  note  on 
which  the  cadences  effentially  fall;  becaufe  they  ufually 
feem  to  fall  on  another  note  prefented  in  the  fong.  It 
is  by  the  natural  progreffion  of  the  fundamental  bais  that 
we  are  enabled  to  make  the  difeovery.  As  often  as  this 
bafs  fal's  a  fifth,  or  riles  a  fourth,  there  is  a  cadence.  In 
reality,  this  difpofition  imitates  a  clofe  fo  well,  that  when 
we  come  to  the  tird  found  of  this  cadence,  we  find  our- 
felves  as  it  were  forced  to  fall  on  the  other,  fo  that  it  re¬ 
quites  an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  voice  to  fuftain  it¬ 
felf  on  the  firft,  or  only  to  fall  a  third.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  firft  found  that  makes  its  fifth  of  the  tonic,  is 
called  its  dominant,  being  in  reality  the  top,  or  higheft 
part  of  the  Harmonical  fyftem,  and  that  fartheft  from 
the  fundamental  found  :  thus  fcl  is  the  dominant  of  ut  \ 
and  re,  of  .  foL  In  making  a  cadence ,  the  bafs  mud  al¬ 
ways  fall  a  fifth,  or  rife  a  fourth. 

Cadence,  among  the  French  Maficians,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
a  trillo,  or  Jhake,  but  improperly,  according  to  Broflard. 
In  eft’ert,  the  cadence  is  properly  the  transition  from  the 
note  on  which  the  fhake  is  made,  to  a  note  which  is  a 
'tone  lower,  or  a  femi-tone  major  higher,  in  the  treble 
parts.  See  Cadenza  Sfuggita. 

Cadence,  ip  the  Ancient  Mufic ,  denotes  a  feries  or  fuc- 
ceffion  of  mufical  notes,  in  certain  intervals,  which 
ftrike  the  ear  agreeably  ;  and  Specially  at  the  clofe  of  a 
fong,  couplet,  or  ftanza.  In  which  fenfe,  cadence  amounts 
to  much  the  fame  with  rhythmus. 

Cadence,  in  Oratory ,  and  Poetry,  denotes  the  running  of 
verfe  or  profe  •,  otherwise  called  the  numbers,  and' by 
the  ancients  pu0/zof.  See  Rhythm. 

Cadence,  in  the  Alodem  Dancing ,  is  when  the  feveral  fteps 
and  motions  follow,  or  correfpond  to,  the  notes  or  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  mufic. 

Cadence,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  an  equal  meafure,  or 
proportion  obferved  by  a  horfe  in  all  his  motions,  when 
he  is  thoroughly  managed,  and  works  jullly  either  at  the 
gallop,  terra  a  terra,  or  the  airs. 

A  horfe’s  working  in  cadence  imports,  that  his  times  or 
motions  are  uniform,  and  that  one  does  not  take  in  more 
ground  than  another. 

CADENCY,  in  Heraldry ,  the  date  or  quality  of  a  cadet. 
Nifbet  has  an  eflay  on  the  additional  figures  and  marks  of 
cadency.  See  Diminution. 

CADENZA  Sfuggita,  in  the  Italian  Mufic ,  is  ufed  when  a 
part  inftead  of  afeending  or  descending  the  proper  inter¬ 
val,  to  form  a  cadence ,  proceeds  by  fome  other  interval. 
For  inltance,  when  the  bafs,  inftead  of  rifmg  a  fourth  or 
falling  a  fifth,  afeends  only  by  a  tone,  or  femi-tone  major. 

Ex.  i.  Ex.  2. 


a  term  natii- 


— 

-- 

G  A 

— p 

E 

Thus,  in  Ex.  i.  where  the  bafs,  inftead  of  proceeding  to 
C,  the  key-note,  after  G,  goes  to  A.  Thus  alfo',  in 
Ex.  2.  after  E,  the  ear  would  naturally  expert  to  hear 
A  the  key-note :  but  this  is  avoided,  and  F  put  in  its 
place. 

Vol.  I.  N17  52. 
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CADETS,  the  younger  brothers  of  a  family 
ralized  in  our  language  from  the  French. 

In  Pari?,  among'  the  citizens;  the  cadets  have  an  equal 
portion  with  the  elded  :  in  other  places,  the  tided  has 
all.  According  to  the  cuftom  of  Spain,  one  of  the  cadets, 

^  in  great  familes,  takes  the  mother’s  name. 

Cadet  alfo  denotes  a  young  gentleman  fo’dier,  who,  to 
attain  to  fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  pieferment,  chooles  to  carry  arms  as  a  private 
man  in  a  company  of  foot. 

Cadet  differs  from  volunteer,  as  the  former  takes  pay, 
though  only  that  of  a  private  man,  whereas  the  latter 
ferves  without  pay. 

Formerly  there  were  allowed  only  two  cadets  in  each  com¬ 
pany.  In  1682,  the  king  of  France  eilablifiied  compa¬ 
nies  of  cadets,  wherein  the  young  gentry  were  trained  up 
to  war,  and  taught  the  arts  and  exercifes  belonging 
thereto,  as  riding,  fencing,  mathematics,  &c. 

CADGE,  a  round  frame  of  wood,  on  which  falconer^ 
carry  their  hawks  when  they  expofe  them  to  file. 

CADI,  among  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  denotes  an  ordi¬ 
nary  judge,  who  decides  in  all  civil  controverfies  within 
the  diftrirt  of  a  town  or  city,  though  fubjert  to  appeals 
to  fuperior  judges. 

The  word  is  Arabic ’Ip  or  ,slNp,  q.  d.  judge,  formed 
of  ’"ip,  to  judge.  D’Herbelot  writes  it  cadhi'. 

The  term  cadi,  ufed  ablolutely,  denotes  the  judge  of 
a  fmaller  town  or  village, ;  thofe  of  cities  being 
called  mollas ,  or  moulas ,  fometimes  mouli-cadis ,  or  great 
cadis . 

We  find  numerous  complaints  of  the  avarice,  extortion, 
and  iniquity  of  the  furkifh  cadies',  all  juftice  is  here  ve¬ 
nal  ;  the  people  bribe  the  cadies ;  the  cadies  bribe  the 
moulas ;  the  moulas  the  cadilefchers',  and  the  cadi  lef  hers  the 
mufti. 

It  is  ufually  vain  to  appeal  from  the  fentences  of  the  cadi  ; 
fince  the  affair  is  never  heard  anew,  but  judgment  is 
palled  on  the  cafe,  as  dated  by  the  cadi.  The  cadies  ne- 
verthelefs,  are  often  cafhiered,  and  punifhed  for  noto¬ 
rious  injuftice  with  the  baftonade  and  muirts  ;  but  the 
law  forbids  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Conftantinople  has 
had  cadies  ever  fince  the  year  1390,  when  Bajazet  I.  cbr 
liged  John  Palaeologus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  to  re¬ 
ceive  cadies  into  the  city,  to  judge  all  controverfies  hap¬ 
pening  between  the  Greeks  arid  the  Turks  fettled  there. 
In  fome  countries  of  Africa,  the  cadies  are  alfo  judges  of 
religious  matters.  Among  the  Moors,  cadi  is-  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  their  higher  order  of  priefts,  or  dortors, 
anfwering  to  the  rabbins  among  the  Jews. 

CADIANG,  in  Botany ,  a  kind  of  lentiles  in  Batavia,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  which  makes  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  Dr.  Hawkfworth’s 
Account  of  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  vol.  iff.  p. 
733- 

CADILESCHER,  or  Cad i-lesker,  a  capital  officer  of 
julliee  among  the  Turks,  anfwering  to  a  chief-juftice 
among  us. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  kadi,  judge,  the  par¬ 
ticle  al,  and  ajcbar,  army  ;  as  being  at  their  firft  jnftitu- 
tion  chiefly  judges  of  the  foldiery  ;  of  vvhofe  eaiifes  they 
have  dill  the  foie  cognizance.  DTIerbdot. writes  the 
name  cadhi-lefkar,  or  cadhi-nfkcr. 

It  is  faid  that  this  authority  Iwa-s  originally  confined  to  the 
foldiery ;  but  that  at  prelent  it  extends  itfelf  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  all  kinds  of  law- fuits  ;  yet  neverthelefs 
fubjert  to  appeals. 

There  are  but  three  cadilefchers  in  all  the  grand  fignior’s 
territories  ;  the  firft  is  that  of  Europe  ;  the  fecond,  of 
Natolia  ;  and  the  third  refides  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  lad 
is  the  moft  confiderable.  They  have  their  feats  in  the 
divan  next  the  grand  vifir. 

The  cadilefchers  have  much  the  fame  authority  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  the  muf  is  have  at  Conftantinople  ;  they  even 
frequently  rife  to  he  muftis  :  their  chief  ftudy  is  the  Al¬ 
coran,  which  is  the  code  of  their  civil,  as  well  as 
canon  law.  Appeals  are  fometimes  brought  to  them 
from  the  fentences  of  the  cadies  in  civil  affairs;  and  they 
have  the  fuperintendance  of  all  other  officers  of  juftice 
within  the  empire.  They  nominate  the  cadies,  and 
moula- cadies-,  but  thefe  fill  only  with  the  confent  of  the 
grand  fignior.  On  any  grievous  complaint  againft  the 
cadies,  they  condemn  and  depofe  them.  Tounief.  Voy¬ 
age  Lev.  tom.  ii.  let.  14.  Pococke,  Egypt,  p.  170. 

CAD1TES,  an  appellation  given  by  Plott,  to  a  kind  of  fi¬ 
gured  flone,  rekmbling  a  caclus  or  barrel. 

File  cadites  fwells  in  the  middle,  and  goes  tapering  to 
both  ends,  being  divided  lengihwife,  with  fuch  equidi- 
flant  lineaments,  as  are  ufually  made  by  the  Haves  of  a 
barrel,  but  without  hoops,  nor  yet  hollow. 

CADIZ ADELITES,  a  fert  among  the  Muffulmen,  re- 
fembling  the  ancient  ftoics,  who  avoid  all  feafling  and 
diverfion,  and  aflert  an  uncommon  gravity  in  all  they  do 
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Ar  fay.  Thofe  of  them  who  inhabit  the  frontier*  of 
Hungary,  &c.  agree  in  many  things  with  the  Chriftians, 
and  drink  wine,  even  in  the  fail  of  the  Ramazan. 

They  read  the  Sclavonic  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  the  Alcoran.  Mahomet,  according  to  them,  is  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  which  descended  oh  the  apoftles  at  the  feaft 
of  Pentecoft. 

CaDLOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Mustard. 

CADMEAN  Letters ,  the  ancient  Greek  or  Ionic  charac¬ 
ters,  fuch  as  they  were  firft  brought  by  Cadmus  from 
Phoenicia  ;  whence  Herodotus  alfo  calls  them,  Phoeni¬ 
cian  letters. 

According  to  fome  writers,  Cadmus  was  not  the  inven¬ 
tor  nor  even  the  importer  of  Greek  letters,  but  only 
the  modeller  and  reformer  thereof  ;  and  it  was  hence  they 
acquired  the  appellation  Cadmean,  or  Phoenician  letters ; 
whereas  before  that  time  they  had  been  called  Pelajgian 
letters.  See  Letter  and  Writing. 

CADMIA,  in  Pharmacy,  a  name  which  has  been  varioufly 
applied;  but  it  ul'ually  denotes  a  mineral  fubftancc; 
whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 

The  natural  cadmia,  again,  is  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  con- 
taining-arfenic,  and  called  cadmia  fofilis,  or  cobalt  ; 
the  other  containing  zinc,  called  calamine,  or  lapis  ca- 
laminar  is. 

The  artificial  cadmia ,  called  cadmia  fcrnacum,  is  prepared 
from  ores  containing  zinc,  when  fmelted  in  furnaces: 
of  this  there  are  five  kinds ;  the  firft  called  botryitis,  as 
being  in  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  the  fecond,  oflta- 
citis ,  as  refembling  a  fea-fhell ;  the  third,  placitis,  becaufe 
refembiing  a  cruft  ;  the  fourth  capnitis ,  dufiy ;  and  the 
fifth  calamitis :  this  laft  hangs  round  certain  iron  reds, 
wherewith  the  matter  of  the  copper  is  ftirred  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  which  being  fhaken  off,  bears  the  figure  of  a  quill, 
called  in  Latin  calamus. 

The  cidmia  botryitis  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  the  oftracitis  at  the  bottom  ;  the  placitis  at  the  top, 
and  the  capnitis  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

This  cadmia  is  deficcative  and  deterfive  :  it  is  generally 
ufed  in  ftinking  ulcers :  which  by  means  hereof  are 
brought  to  cicatrize.  The  botryitis ,  and  placitis ,  are  alfo 
good  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  SeeTurTY. 

Cadmia  is  alfo  ufed  by  Pliny  for  copper-ore,  or  the  ftone 
of  which  copper  is  made.  And  hence  the  feveral  ap¬ 
pellations,  cadmia  fofilis,  cadmia  fornacurn ,  cadmia  metal- 
lica ,  cadmia  atramentofa ,  and  cadmia  pro  caeruleo.  Hift. 
Nat;  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  10.  cum.  Hard.  Not. 

CADMITES;  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  kind  of  gem,  nearly 
refembling  the  ostracites  ;  from  which  it  only  differs 
in  that  the  lattet  is  fometimts  grit  with  blue  fpots. 

In  fome  MSS;  for  cadmites  we  read  calamites. 

CADRITES,  a  kind  of  religious  among  the  Mahometans; 
whofe  founder  was  Abdul  Cadri,  a  great  philofopher  and 
lawyer ;  whence  they  take  their  name,  Cadrites. 

They  live  in  common,  and  in  a  kind  of  monafteries  ; 
which,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  quit,  if  they  requeft 
it,  and  to  marry  ;  on  condition  of  their  wearing  black 
buttons  on  their  garments,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  people. 

In  their  monafteries,  they  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  every 
Friday  night  in  running  round,  holding  each  other’s  hand, 
and  crying  inceffantly,  hhai ,  living ,  one  of  the  names  of 
God  :  one  of  the  number  plays  all  the  time  on  a  flute, 
to  animate  them  in  this  extravagant  dance. 

CADUCEATOR,  in  Antiquity ,  a  denomination  given  to 
heralds  or  meffengers  of  peace.  See  Caduceus. 

CADUCEUS,  or  Caduceum,  Mercury’s  rod  or  feeptre; 
a  wand  entwifted  with  two  ferpents,  worn  by  that  deity 
at  the  enfign  of  his  quality  and  office. 

The  poets  attribute  wondrous  virtues  to  the  caduceus ;  as 
that  of  throwing  people  into  a  fleep,  railing  the  dead,  St c. 
It  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fymbol  of  peace  and 
concord :  the  Romans  fent  the  Carthaginians  a  javelin, 
and  a  caduceus ,  offering  them  their  choice,  whether  of 
war  or  peace. 

Among  that  people,  thofe  that  denounced  war  were 
called  feciales,  and  thofe  who  went  to  demand  peace,  ca- 
duceutores ;  becaufe  they  bore  a  caduceus  in  their  hand. 
The  caduceus  found  on  medals,  is  a  common  fymbol  fig- 
nifyirg  good  conduit,  peace,  and  profperity.  The  rod 
expreffes  power,  the  two  ferpents  prudence,  and  the  two 
wings  diligence. 

Wedelius  has  given  a  differtation  exprefly  on  caduceated 
medals. 

Caduceus  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ftaff  co¬ 
vered  with  velvet,  and  decorated  with  fieurs  de  lys, 
which  the  French  heralds  of  arms  bear  in  their  hands 
on  folemn  occafioris.  That  borne  by  the  king  at  arms 
has  a  golden  fieur  de  lys  at  the  end,  and  is  by  fome  called 
feeptre. 

CADUCUS  morbus,  in  Medicine.  See  Epilepst. 

CADUS,  an  ancient  liquid  meafure  of  capacity,  contain- 
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ing  ten,  fometimes  twelve  eengii ;  and  (ixty,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  feventy-two  fiextaries . 

The  tadus  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated 
metretes.  and  cerameon,  See.  See  Amphora. 

CJECJE  Glandules.  See  Glands. 

CyECILIA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  ferpents. 
See  Slow -worm. 

C-Scilia,  in  Ichthyography,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  fifh  moie  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Acus. 

CASCILIANA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  Pliny  and  fome 
other  authors  for  the  tutfan,  or  androfamum.  Ger.  Emac. 
Ind.  2. 

CAECUM,  in  Anatom').  See  Coecum. 

C^ELATURAj  or  Coelatura,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  metals;  ftones,  woods,  or  the  like,  with  inftruments  of 
fteel,  diamond,  &c.  See  Sculpture. 

CiELESTIANS,  the  followers  of  Caeleftius,  a  monk,  who 
flourifhed  under  the  empire  of  Arcadius,  about  the  year 
4O5,  and  taught  much  the  fame  do&rines  as  Pelagius. 
See  Pelagians. 

CLEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  compofition  of  a  glu¬ 
tinous  or  tenaceovt3  nature,  proper  to  bind,  unite,  or 
keep  things  in  cohefion. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  cement ,  and  even  ciment.  It  is 
formed  from  the  Latin  camenium ,  oicado,  / beat. — Though 
M.  Felibien  obferves,  what  the  ancient  architects  called 
ceementum ,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  our  cemeto. 
The  name  cament,  with  them,  fignified  a  kind  of  ma- 

»  fonry,  or  manner  of  laying  the  ftones,  and  even  the 
quality  of  the  ftones;  as  when  the  wails  were  built  of 
rude,  unequal  ftones.  In  reality,  the  ftones  were  cut 
for  fuch  work,  but  not  fquared  nor  uniform :  fo  that  ca- 
menta  flood  oppofed  to  quadriti  lapides. 

CjemenT  is  particularly  ufed  in  Architecture,  for  a  ftrong 
binding  fort  of  mortar,  ufed  to  bind,  or  unite  bricks  or 
ftones  together,  for  fome  kinds  of  mouldings ;  or  to 
make  a  block  of  bricks,  for  the  carving  of  fcrolls,  capi¬ 
tals,  &c. 

It  is  of  two  forts  :  the  hot  ceement,  which  is  the  moll  com¬ 
mon,  is  made  of  refin,  bees-wax,  brick-duft,  and  chalk, 
boiled  together.  The  bricks  to  be  camented  are  heated, 
and  rubbed  one  upon  another,  with  ceement  between. 

The  cold  cament  is  lefs  ufed ;  it  is  made  of  Chcfhire-cheefe, 
milk,  quick-lime,  and  whites  of  eggs. 

Mortar;  folder,  glue,  &c.  are  caments.  The  bitumen 
brought  from  the  Levant  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ceement 
ufed  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Equal  quantities  of  powdered  glafs,  fea-falt,  and  iron 
filings,  mixed  with  loam,  make  a  very  hard  and  durable 
ceement . 

Mr.  Boyle  informs  us,  that  the  beft  method  to  clofe  and 
repair  pipes  of  fubterraneous  aquedudts  is  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
pulverized  flocks,  and  carefully  beat  up  with  linfeed  oil 
into  a  ftiff  pafte.  See  Mortar  and  Tarras. 

Ciment  is  alfo  ufed  among  Gold/miths,  Engravers,  jew¬ 
ellers,  See.  for  a  compofition  of  fine  brick-duft,  well 
fifted,  refin,  and  bees-wax;  in  ufe  among  thofe  artificers 
to  keep  the  metals  to  be  engraven,  or  wrought  on,  firm 
to  the  block,  2*c.  as  alfo  to  fill  up  what  is  to  be  chif- 
felled. 

The  receiver  of  an  air-pump  may  be  fattened  to  a  metal¬ 
line  plate  by  means  of  a  ceement  of  bees-wax  and  tur¬ 
pentine,  made  with  equal  parts,  for  the  winter;  and 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  for  the 
fummer.  We  have  various  receipts  for  making  ceemehts 
to  mend  broken  china  and  glaffes :  one  of  the  fineft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrongeft,  ceements  for  this  purpofe,  is 
the  juice  of  garlick,  damped  in  a  ftone  moftar ;  this,  if 
applied  with  care,  will  leave  little  or  no  mark.  Another 
ceement  for  broken  glaffes,  china,  or  earthen-ware,  may 
be  prepared  by  beating  the  white  of  an  egg  very  clear, 
and  mixing  it  with  fine  powdered  quick-lime;  Or  ifin- 
glafs,  powdered  chalk,  and  a  little  lime,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  difi'olved  in  fair  water ;  with  which  the 
glaffes,  5cc.  are  to  be  camented ,  and  then  fet  in  the  ftiade 
to  dry. 

Drying  oil  with  white  lead  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  but  where  the  veffels  are  not  expofed  to  heat  or 
moifture,  ifinglals  glue,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  tripoli, 
or  chalk,  is  better. 

Some  have  recommended  a  ceement  made  by^  tempering 
quicklime  with  the  curd  of  milk,  till  it  become  of  a  pro¬ 
per  confidence  for  ufe  ;  but  as  cheefe  has  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  tenacity  than  milk,  the  following  compofition 
will  be  preferable.  Let  the  thin  (havings  of  fweet  cheefe 
be  ftirred  with  boiling  water ;  and  when  the  tenacious 
dime  has  been  worked  with  other  hot  water,  let  it  be 
mixed,  on  a  hot  ftone,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  un¬ 
flaked  lime,  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte  ;  and  it  will 
prove  a  ftrong  and  durable  cament  for  wood,  ftone, 
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earthen-ware,  and  glafs  ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
when  it  is  throughly  dfy,  it  will  receive  no  injury  ftom 
water. 

A  cament  may  be  prepared  for  chemical  glafles  that  will 
bear  the  fire,  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  wheat  flour, 
fine  powdered  Venice  glafs,  pulverized  chalk,  with  half 
the  quantity  of  fine  brick-duft,  and  a  little  feraped  lint, 
in  the  whites  of  eggs  :  this  mixture  is  to  be  fpread  upon 
a  linen  cloth,  and  applied  to  the  cracks  of  the  glades, 
and  ihould  be  well  dried  before  they  are  put  into  the 
fire. 

Old  varnifii  will  likewife  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  A 
very  ufeful  cament  for  joining  alabafter,  marble,  por¬ 
phyry,  and  other  ftones,  may  be  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Melt  two  pounds  of  bees-wax,  and  one 
pound  of  refin  ;  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  fame  kind 
of  matter  pulverized,  as  the  body  to  be  ctemented  is  com- 
pnfed  of,  and  dir  them  well  together;  let  the  mafs  be 
kneaded  in  water,  and  heated  when  applied  to  the  heated 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  camentecl.  The  colour  of  this 
mafs  may  be  adapted  to  that  of  the  body  on  which  it  is 
employed,  by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  powdered 
matter  added  to  the  mafs  of  bees-wax  and  refin. 

The  belt  cament  for  electrical  purpofes  is  made  with  two 
parts  of  refin,  two  of  bees-wax,  and  one  of  the  powder 
of  red  ochre.  Thefe  ingredients  are  melted,  and  mixed 
together  in  any  vefl'el  over  the  fire,  and  afterwards  kept 
for  ufe.  This  adheres  well,  i*  lefs  brittle  than  refin, 
and  in  filiates  as  well. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  a  cament  to  bind  together 
the  various  embellilhments  of  grottos,  fee  Grotto.  See 
alfoGLUE,  Putty,  and  Solder. 

C.iMent,  in  Chcmijlry ,  is  a  general  name,  comprehending 
ail  paftes  or  powders,  which,  by  means  of  fire,  and  pro¬ 
per  crucibles,  are  capable  of  producing  changes  in  any 
body.  See  Brass,  Steel,  and  Porcelain. 

It  is  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a  compound  mafs,  or 
faline  powder,  ufed  for  the  purifying  of  gold,  and  con- 
fuming  the  improper  metals  mixed  therewith. 

The  principal  cament  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  compofed 
of  four  parts  of  bricks  powdered  and  lifted,  of  one  part 
of  green  vitriol  calcined,  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one 
part  of  common,  or  fea-falt.  A  pafte  is  made  of  this 
mixture,  by  moiftening  it  with  water  or  urine.  This  is 
called  royal  cament ,  from  its  ufe  in  purifying  gold,  the 
king  of  metals  ;  and  becaufe  gold,  previous  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  platirta,  was  the  only  metal  capable  of  refilling 
it.  Some  writers  on  this  fubje£t  recommend  a  mixture 
of  nitre  in  fubllance,  with  an  equal  weight  of  calcined 
green  vitriol,  and  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  bricks. 

Cjement  for  gilding  fijh.  See  Gilding  offijh. 

Cjement,  or  ziment  copper,  is  copper  precipitated  from 
vitriolic  waters  by  iron.  The  name  is  derived,  it  is  laid, 
from  a  vitriolic  water  in  Hungary,  called  ziment. 

Cement  -pots,  in  AJfaying,  are  vefiels  made  for  the  cemen¬ 
tation  of  metals. 

Thefe  pots  are  cylindrical  vefiels,  made  of  potter’s  clay, 
with  tiles  adapted  to  them,  and  may  be  conveniently 
turned  by  the  potters.  The  fize  of  thefe  vefiels  mult  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cament  to  be  put  in  them. 
Ir  is  not  prudent,  however,  to  make  them  of  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  becaufe  when  they  are  larger 
the  fire  a&s  but  difficultly  and  unequally  upon  them,  ef- 
pecially  on  that  part  of  the  matter  near  their  centre. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  in  the  making  of  thefe  vefiels  alfo,  that 
all  kinds  of  clay  contrafl  and  take  up  a  fmaller  fpace  in 
the  drying  and  baking  ;  the  purer  clay  will  contrail  one 
tenth  part  of  their  diameter,  but  the  more  fand  or  other 
dry  powder  there  is  in  the  mixture,  the  lefs  itcontra&s. 
If  a  veffel,  therefore,  of  any  determinate  fize  is  to  be 
made  of  clay  without  admixture,  it  mull  be  made  one 
tenth  larger  than  the  expelled  fize  ;  if  of  clay  with  thefe 
admixtures,  experience  alone  can  fhew  what  mult  be  the 
excefs  in  fize,  when  moill.  Cramer. 

CA5MEN  CATION,  a  manner  of  purifying  gold  from  other 
metals,  by  means  of  cament.  Or,  as  it  is  defined  by 
Stahl,  a  method  of  corroding  metals  in  a  dry  form  by  the 
fumes  of  dry  falts. 

It  is  performed  thus:  thin  plates,  or  laminje,  are  ftrati- 
fiedin  a  crucible  with  the  royal  csement ;  the  crucible  is 
covered  up,  luted  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fand,  and 
encompaffed  with  fire  for  twenty-four  hours,  till  being 
thus  calcined,  the  falts  have  imbibed  and  confumed  the 
impurities  of  the  gold. 

The  crucible  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  gold  is  to  be 
carefully  feparated  from  the  caement,  and  boiled  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  a  largT  quantity  of  pure  water.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  neceflary,  for  the  effectual  purification  of  the  gold, 
to  repeat  the  procefs.  This  method  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  concentrated  parting ,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  is  in¬ 
commodious  either  for  purifying  gold,  or  afeertaining 
its  purity,  and  is  fherefore  now  littte  ufed.  Its  prin- 
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cipal  ufe  is  for  extracting  filver  dr  bafe  metdls  from  the 
ftirface  of  gold,  and  thus  giving  fuperficial  purity  and 
high  colour  to  alloyed  or  pale  gold.  Lewis’s  Comm. 
Phil.  p.  15$.  See  Depart,  Gold,  Refining,  and 

Si  Ever. 

CAiRITES,  or  Cjeritum  tabula. •,  in  Antiquity,  denote  the 
cenfors  tables,  wherein  were  entered  the  names  of  fuch 
perfons  as,  for  fome  mifdemeanor,  were  to  lofe  their 
riglit  of  fuffrage  in  elections  at  Rome. 

The  original  of  the  appellation  arofc  hence  ;  that  during 
the  Captivity  of  Rome  Under  the  Gauls,  the  Carites ,  or 
inhabitants  of  Cxre,  a  city  in  Etruiia,  preferved  their 
facred  books,  and  other  matters  belonging  to  the  worftiip 
of  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  which,  the  Romans  digni¬ 
fied  the  Carites  with  the  appellation  of  Roman  citizens 
but  without  admitting  theni  into  any  part  of  the  admi- 
n  iff  ration. 

CoERULEUS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  given  by  authors  to 
a  bird  of  the  thrufh  or  blackbird  kind,  and  fortiewhat  re- 
fembling  that  fpecies  of  blackbird  commonly  called  the 
folitary  fpatidw. 

Cjeruleus  is  alio  a  riartte  given  by  Solidus  to  the  great 
Indian  worm  deferibed,  by  Plinyand  others,  as  inhabiting 
the  Ganges.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  accounts  we  have 
of  this  mondrous  animal  are  only  falfe  defcriptiorls  of  the 
crocodile. 

CiESALPlNlA,  in  Botany,  Braziletto ,  a  genus  of  the  de~ 
candria  monogj/nia  clafs,  deriving  its  name  from  Cxfalpin, 
the  famous  botanift  and  phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
The  characters  are  thele  :  the  floWer  hath  five  petals, 
which  are  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  butterfly-flowers  ;  it 
hath  ten  declining  ftamina,  which  are  diftindt  ;  it  hath 
an  oblong  germen  ;  the  empalement  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  comprefled  pod  with  one  cell,  enclofing  three 
or  four  comprefled  feeds;  There  are  two  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  tree  which  affords  the  braziletto 
wood,  which  is  fo  much  ufed  in  dying.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  warmed  parts  of  America,  from  whence  the 
wood  is  imported  for  the  dyers  ;  and  the  demand  for  it 
has  been  fo  great,  that  there  are  no  large  trees  left  iiiany 
of  the  Britilh  colonies ;  the  biggeft  fcarcely  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  filteen  feet  in  height.  It 
hath  very  {lender  branches,  which  are  armed  With  re¬ 
curved  thorns* 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tartner’s  bark. 
Being  tender,  they  Ihould  always  be  kept  in  the  bark- 
dove,  and  have  a  moderate  fliare  of  heat  in  the  winter ; 
and  being  placed  among  other  tender  exotics  of  the  fame 
country,  will  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

CAiSAR,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  long  time  ufed  for 
the  heir  intended,  or  preemptive  of  the  empire ;  as 
king  of  the  Romans  is  now  ufed  for  that  of  the  German 
empire.  . 

Th t  Cafars  were  a  kind  of  adjundls  or  aflociateS  of  the 
empire,  parlicipes  imperii.  They  wore  the  imperial  man¬ 
tle,  purple,  and  diadem,  and  walked  with  Other  marks 
of  the  foverelgn  dignity  :  they  were  created  like  the  em¬ 
perors,  by  putting  on  the  purple  robe. 

The  dignity  of  Cafar  remained  the  fecond  df  the  em¬ 
pire,  till  Alexius  Coranenus  made  Nicephorus  Me- 
lifienus  Cafar  by  contract,  and  it  being  neceflary  to 
confer  fome  higher  dignity  on  his  own  brother  Ifaacius, 
he  created  him  Sebaftocracor,  with  the  precedency  over 
Meliflenus,  ordering  that  in  all  acclamations,  &c.  Ifaacius 
Sebaftocrator  Ihould  be  named  the  fecortd,  and  Melifienu# 
Cafar  the  third. 

The  title  took  its  rife  from  the  cognomen,  or  furnarne 
of  the  firll  emperor,  C.  Julius  Cajar,  which  by  a  decree 
of  the  feilate  all  the  fucceeding  emperorS  were  to  bear. 
Under  his  fucceffor,  the  appellation  Auguftus  being  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  emperors,  in  compliment  to  that 
prince,  the  title  Cafar  was  given  to  the  fecond  perfon  in 
the  empire,  though  it  ftill  continued  alfo  to  be  given  to 
the  firft  :  and  hence  the  difference  between  Cafar  ufed 
Amply  and  Cafar  with  the  addition  of  Imperator  Au¬ 
guftus.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
Cafar,  the  cognomen  of  the  Gens  Julia.  The  more 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  word  Cafar  comes  a  cafe 
matris  tttcro ;  becaufe  his  mother’s  womb  was  cut  open  to 
give  him  birthi 

Some  pretend  that  the  laurel  crown  on  medals  is  never 
given  to  Cafars ,  but  only  to  Atigujli ;  which  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  medallion  of  Maximus  }  not  to  mention  an¬ 
other  medal  of  the  lower  empire,  wherein  Cfifpus  Cafar 
is  crowned  with  laurel. 

Card.  Norris  obferves,  that  the  years  of  the  Cafars  were 
frequently  marked  on  their  medals  ;  of  which  we  have 

•  inftances  in  the  medals  of  Conftantine,  Chlorus,  and 
divers  others,  whofe  years  are  exprefled  on  their  coins, 
though  they  were  never  more  than  Cafars. 

C-ESARIAN 
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C/ESARIAN  feftion,  in  Midwifery,  the  operation  of  ex¬ 
truding  the  jaius  from  the  mother,  whether  living  or 
dead,  by  an  incifion  through  the  abdomen  into  the  uterus. 
Thofe  brought  into  the  world  in  this  manner,  are  called 
Ca fares ,  and  Cajuns,  a  cafo  mat r n  utero  ;  as  were  C 
Julius  Crefar,  Scipio  Africanus,  Manlius,  and  our  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  See  Delivery. 

Many  have  exclaimed  againlt  the  cruelly  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  certainly  it  is  too  terrible  to  be  ufed  on  any  but 
the  mod  emergent  occafions:  but  there  teems  to  be  three 
cafes  in  which  it  is  jultifiable,  nay  abloiutely  neceffary. 
The  fiib  is,  when  the  mother  is  dead,  either  in  labour, 
or  by  forne  other  accident,  and  the  child  is  perceived  to 
be  alive.  The  fecond  is,  when  the  mother  is  living,  and 
th t  foetus  dead,  and  incapable  of  being  extradited  by  the 
common  paffages  by  any  help  of  the  midwiie.  .  And  the 
jalh,  when  the  mother  and  child  are  both  living,  and 
there  is  found  an  utter  impoflibility  of  delivery  any  other 
way.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  Cafarian  pradice  is  judifiable 
to  fave  life,  that  mud  otherwiie  be  inevitably  lod.  _ 

In  the  fird  cafe,  the  operation  mud  be  performed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  otherwise  it  is  to 
no  purpofe,  for  the  child  can  live  but  a  very  little  time 
afterwards  in  the  body.  The  furgeon  is,  in  this  cafe, 
to  make  a  crucial  incifion,  as  in  the  common  diffedions  , 
or  a  longitudinal  one  on  one  fide,  without  regard  to  the 
courfe  of  the  fibres  or  vefiels  :  and  if  the  foetus  fliould 
have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  through  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus ,  it  fliould  then  be  taken  out ;  or  if 
it  be  yet  in  the  womb,  or  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  thefe 
parts  mud  be  carefully  opened,  and  the  child  being 
taken  out,  mud  have  Hungary  water,  or  the  like,  held 
at  fome  fmall  didance  from  its  nofe  to  revive  it,  and  the 
natvel-ftring  be  tied  up  as  ufual.  Ill t foetus  is  not  al¬ 
ways  preferved,  or  found  alive  after  this  operation  ;  but 
as  there  is  often  a  probability  of  it,  it  is  certainly  better 
to  open  an  hundred  dead  women  in  vain,  than  to  lole 
the  life  of  one  infant. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  when  a  dead  foetus  is  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  a 
kind  of  hernia  or  facculus  without  the  abdomen,  of  all 
which  cafes  there  are  indances  recorded  ;  or  when,  from 
the  particular  ftrudure  of  the  parts,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  in  crooked  women,  and  others  ;  and  when,  as  in 
many  indances,  there  is  no  pofiibility  of  the  extradion 
of  the  infant,  even  by  incifion  of  it,  there  is  no  way  but 
the  opening  of  the  abdomen,  and  if  neceflary,  the  uterus  of 
the  mother,  and  taking  out  the  foetus  ;  and  this  is  often 
the  means  of  preferving  the  mother,  and  when  in  pa¬ 
rallel  cafes  the  child  is  alfo  alive,  there  have  been  not  a 
few  indances  of  both  being  preferved. 

The  Cafarian  fediion  is  recommended  by  feveral  authors, 
and  Mr.  Helvetius  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  a  well  atteded  hi  dory  of  a  woman  re¬ 
covering  after  the  operation  had  been  performed  upon 
her  by  a  midwife.  Vide  Hid.  de  1  Acad,  des  Scienc. 
1 731- 

VVe  have  alfo  an  account  of  this  operation  fuccefsfully 
performed  by  a  midwife  in  Ireland.  See  Med.  Ell. 
Edinb.  vol.  v.  art.  37.  • 

There  is  likewife  an  account  of  the  Cafarian  operation 
fuccefsfully  performed  by  a  butcher  on  a  woman  in 
Ireland.  Vide  Phil.  Tranl.  Nu  461.  fed.  17. 

Cyprianus,  profeffor  at  Franeker,  gives  an  extraordinary 
cafe  of  the  Cafarian  operation,  whereby  a  foetus ,  which 
had  been  dead  twenty-one  months,  was  drawn  out  of 
the  tuba  uteri,  yet  the  mother  preserved.  M.  Jobert, 
phyfician  at  Chateau  Thieri,  relates  the  hidory  of  a 
woman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mat  place,  who  was 
twice  delivered  of  children  by  the  Cafarian  operation  ; 
the  fird  time  in  1682,  the  fecond  time  eleven  months 
after,  and  recovered  from  both. 

See  an  account  of  two  cafes  in  which  this  operation  was 
performed  in  London,  both  of  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
mothers,  with  remarks  on  the  hidory  of  the  operation, 
in  the  Medical  Obferv.  and  Inq.  vol.  iv.  p.  261.  272. 
and  vol.  v.  p.  217.— See  alfo  enquiries  relative  to  this 
operation,  by  Monf.  Simon,  in  the  fird  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris. 
CiESARIANS,  or  CiESARiENSEs,  in  Antiquity,  weremi- 
niders  or  officials  of  the  procurator  Cafaris ,  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  the  keeping  of  the  fifeal  accounts,  and  taking  pof- 
i'effion  of  effeds  devolving  or  efeheating  to  the  emperor. 
Thefe  were  alfo  called  catholiciani.  From  the  appellation 
Cafarianus  fome  deduce  the  modern  word  fergeant.  See 
Sergeant. 

CiESARIS,  Emplajlrum ,  among  Pbyftcians,  a  name  given 
to  a  plader  compofed  of  allringents,  to  prevent  abor¬ 
tion. 

CiESlAS,  in  Meteorology,  denotes  the  north-ead  wind  ; 
called,  in  the  Mediterranean,  vento  Graeco ,  or  Greco 
levante. 


CzESTUS,  a  large  leathern  gantlet,  loaded  with  lead 
in'edin  the  combats,  or  exercifes,  of  the  ancient  athlette. 

It  vvas  called  c  a  fins,  a  cadet:  do,  from  cade,  to.Jlrike,  or 
beat .  ' 

Calepine  fays  it  was  a  kind  of  a  club  with  leaden  balls 
hanging  from  it,  fufpended  by  leathern  thongs  :  but  he 
was  miftaken,  it  being  only  .  a  leathern  thong  budded 
with  nails  of  lead  or  iron  ;  part  of  it  was  twided  round 
the  hand  and  arm,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  dil- 
located.  See  Cestus. 

CEEMJRA,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry,  is  when,  in  the  fcanning 
of  a  verfe,  a  word  is  divided,  t<>  that  one  part  feems  cut 
off,  and  goes  to  a  different  foot  from  the  red  ;  e.  gr. 

Menu  |  ri  no  |  li :  nun  ]  qv.am  men  I  dacia  profur. t. 

Where  the  Syllables  ri,  li,  quam,  and  men  are  cafures. 

Or,  it  denotes  a  certain  agreeable  divifion  of  the  words 
between  the  feet  of  a  verfe ;  .whereby  the  lad  fyllable 
of  a  word  becomes  the  fird  of  a  foot :  as  in 

Arma  virumque  ctnio,  Vrtjrc  qid  primus  ab  oris. 

Where  the  fyllables  no  and  ja  are  cafures . 

CiESURE,  in  the  Modern  Poetry,  denotes  a  red  or  paufe 
towards  the  middle  of  a  long  Alexandrine  verfe  ;  by 
which  the  voice  and  pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the 
verfe  as  it  were  divided  into  two  hemidichs. 

CiETERIS  paribus,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe  among 
mathematical  and  pbyfical  writers. 

The  words  literally  fignify,  other  things  being  equal ;  which 
expreffes  pretty  nearly  their  meaning  as  a  term.  Thus, 
we  fay  the  heavier  the  buliet,  cateris  paribus,  the  greater 
the  range;  i.  e.  by  how  much  the  bullet  is  heavier,  if 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piece,  and  the  quantity 
and  drength  of  the  powder,  be  the  fame,  by  fo  much 
will  the  utmod  range  or  diftance  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
be  greater. 

Thus  alfo  in  a  pbyfical  way,  we  fay,  the  velocity  and 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  a  given  time,  through 
any  fedion  of  an  artery,  will,  cateris  paribus,  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  diameter,  and  uearnefs  to,  or  didance  from 
the  heart. 

CAFFA,  in  Commerce,  cotton  cloths  painted  with  feveral 
colours,  and  of  divers  defigns ;  they  are  manuf.dtured 
in  the  Lad  Indies,  and  fold  at  Bengal.  The  length  and 
breadth  arc  not  the  fame  in  all  pieces. 

CAFFACA,  in  Natuial Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth,  .or  a  grey  colour, 
having  a  light  cad  of  green  in  it.  It  is  very  loft  and 
unduous,  and  fomething  refembles  our  fullers  earth; 
but  is  more  aftringent,  and  adheres  very  firmly  to  the 
tongue  ;  thefe  people  bathe  very  frequently,  and  they  ufe 
this  earth  on  thofe  occafions. 

CAFFILA,  a  company  of  merchants  or  travellers,  or  both 
together,  who  join  company,  in  order  to  go  with  more 
fecurity  through  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul  ; 
and  through  other  countries  on  the  continent  of  the  Lab 
Indies.  There  are  alfo  fuch  cojffilas,  which  crofs  fome 
parts  of  the  deferts  of  Africa,  particularly  what  is  called 
the  fea  of  fand,  which  lies  between  Morocco,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Tombut  and  Gago.  This  is  a  journey  of 
four  hundred  leagues,  and  takes  up  two  months  ingoing, 
and  as  many  in  coming  back  ;  the  caffila  travelling  only 
by  night,  becaufe  of  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  country. 
The  chief  merchandize  they  bring  back  confills  in  gold- 
dud. 

The  caffila  is  properly  what  is  called  caravan  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  grand  fignior,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Lad.  See  Caravan. 

On  the  coad  of  Guzerat  or  Cambaya,  it  fignifies  a  fmall 
fleet  of  merchant-fhips. 

CAFRES,  according  to  Ludolf,  an  opprobrious  appella¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  thofe  who  do  not  profefs 
the  Mahometan  religion.  It  comes  from  the  Arabic 
word  cafir,  which  fignifies  infidel,  or  unbeliever-. 
CAGADO  de  agoa,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  the 
Portuguefe  in  America  call  a  Ipecies  of  tortoife  common 
there,  and  ufually  known  among  authors  by  its  Brafilian 
name  jurur a. 

Cagado  de  terra,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  the  Por- 
ruguefe  in  America  call  a  remarkable  fpecies'  of  tortoife, 
called  by  the  Brafilians  jaboti. 

CAGANUS,  orCACANus,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
by  the  Huns  to  their  kings. 

The  word  appears  alfo  to  have  been  formerly  applied  to 
the  princes  of  Mufcovy,  now  called  czar. 

From  the  fame  alfo,  probably,  the  Tartar  title  cham, 
or  can ,  had  its  origin. 

CAGAO,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  Indian  name  for  a  large 
bird  which  inhabits  the  mountains,  and  feeds  on  the  pii- 
tachia  nuts,  and  many  other  fruits,  all  which  it  fwallows 
whole  :  it  is  very  voracious,  and  its  food  puflesoff  veiy 
6  quickly; 
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quickly,  the  pidachias  only  loofe  their  rind  in  its  do- 
macb,  and  the  almonds  their  pulpy  covering;  the  kernel 
and  the  Hone  being  voided  whole :  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
common  hen,  but  has  a  longer  neck. 

CAGASTRUM,  is  ufed  by  Paracelfus  to  denote  a  morbific 
Jemen ,  not  connate  or  heredity,,  but  acceflional,  owing  to 
corruption. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  tliaflrum.  The 
pleurify,  plague,  fever,  &c.  are  ranked  by  that  author 
in  the  number  of  cagafric  difeafes.. 

CAGE,  an  inclofure  made  with  wire,  wicker,  or  other 
matter,  interwoven  latticewife,  for  the  detention  of  wild 
beans  or  birds. 

The  word  is  French,  cage,  formed  from  the  Italian  gag- 
gia,  of  the  Latin  caveo ,  which  fignifies  the  fame  .  a  ca- 
vcis  theatralibus  in  quibus  includcbantur  j era i 
Beads  were  ufually  brought  to  Rome  (hut  up  in  oakeri  or 
beechen  cages,  art.ully  formed,  and  covered  or  (haded 
with  boughs,  that  the  creatures,  deceived  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  wood,  might  fancy  themfelves  in  their 
forelt.  The  fiercer  fort  were  pent  in  iron  cages,  leit 
wobdcn  prifons  (hould  be  broke  thiough. 

In  fome  prifons  there  are  iron  cages  for  theclofer  confine¬ 
ment  of  criminals. 

The  French  laws  diRinguifh  two  forts  of  bird-cages ,  viz. 
high,  or  Tinging  cages,  and  low,  or  durnb-cages  >  thofe  who 
expofe  birds  to  Tale  are  obliged  to  put  the  hens  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  the  cocks  in  the  former,  that  perfonsrnay  not  be 
impofed  on,  by  buying  a  heir  for  a  cock. 

Cages ,cavea,  denote  alfo  places  in  the  ancient  amphithe¬ 
atres,  whereiil  wild  beads  were  kept,  ready  to  be  let  out 
for  fport.  The  cave*  were  a  fort  of  iron  cages  different 
from  dens,  which  were  under  ground  and  dark;  where¬ 
as  the  cavcce  being  airy  and  light,  the  beads  ruined  out 
of  them  with  more  alacrity  and  fiercenefs  than  if  they 
had  been  pent  under  ground.  _ 

Cage,  in  Carpentry,  fignifies  an  outer  work  of  timber,  en- 
clofing  another  within  it. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  cage  of  a  wind-mill. 

The  cage  of  a  Hair-cafe  denotes  the  wooden  Tides,  01 

walls  which  enclofe  it.  .  ,  ,  1  r 

CAGGAW,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  people  ot 
Guinea,  to  a  plant  which  they  boil  in  water,  and  ule  the 
decodlion  to  wadi  thetmouth  With,  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth- 
ach.  The  leaves  of  this  are  fmooth  and  (hining,  like  thole 
of  the  laurel,  but  they  are  thin,  and  bend  like  ihole  ot  the 
bay.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  232. 

CAGIT,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  narrie  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  a  fpecies  bf  parrot,  very  com- 
ffidn  in  their  woods  ;  it  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  is  all  over 
of  a  fine  green  colour. 

CAGUI,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  Brafihan  mon¬ 
key,  called  alfo  pougi ,  of  which  there  are  two  fpecies, 
the  one  larger,  the  other  fmaller.  The  large  kind  is  of 
a  grey  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  black,  and  its  hairs  are 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  fpecies;  its  face  is  round, 
and  it  has  fomething  of  the  look  of  a  lion  ;  its  ears  are 
fmall,  round,  black,  and  naked  ;  its  eyes  are  alfo 
bldck,  as  is  ifo  mouth,  and  its  forehead  Is  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  grey  and  black  hairs*,  its  tail  is  above 
a  foot  long,  and  is  covered  with  hairs  of  a  tawny 

colour.  ,  4 

The  leffer  cagui  is  a  fmall  and  tender  animal,  but  has  the 
fame  lion-like  face  with  the  larger.  Its  body  is  not  above 
fix  fingers  breadth  long  ;  its  tail  about  ten  fingers  ;  its 
head  is  fmall,  fcarce  fo  large  as  a  fmall  apple  ;  its  nofe  is 
fmall  and  elate;  its  eyes  very  tender,  its  mouth  little, 
and  its  teeth  extremely  (harp  ;  its  ears  are  round,  and 
furrounded  with  white  hairs  in  a  very  beautiful  order  ; 
its  hair  is  all  of  a  reddifh  tawney  toward  the  body,  and 
toward  the  ends  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown  ;  and 
its  tail  is  variegated  with  circular  rings  of  white  and 
brown  ;  its  voice  is  extremely  Thrill  ;  it  is  naturally  an 
extremely  lively  and  nimble  creatute,  but  cannot  bear 
the  lead  cold.  Ray. 

CAHLLO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  fifii  ufually"  called  the  lupus  ’marinus,  or  wolf- 

fi(h. 

CAIA,  in  the  furki/h Military  Orders,  an  officer  ferving  in 
the  pod  bf  a  deputy  or  deward,  and  ading  for  the  body 
of  the  janizaries. 

CAIANI,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Antiquity,  a  foit  of  heretics, 
thus  denominated  from  one  Caianus  of  Alexandria, 
their  leader,  otherwlfe  denominated  ApiithartoBo- 

CET  J£.  % 

*The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  the  feet  of 
Cainians  or  Cainites. 

CAIC,  Caique,  Caica,  in  Sea  language,  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  the  (kiff,  or  (loop,  belonging  to  a  galley. 

The  Coflacks  give  the  fame  name,  caic,  to  a  fmall  kind 
of  bark  ufed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
‘equipped  with  forty  or  fifty  men,  all  foldiers  :  their  cm- 
Vol.  I.  N®  5a. 


ployment  is  a  kind  of  piracy.  The  Turks  have  alfo  a 
fort  of  calci,  which  fome  render  by  biremes. 

CAJEPUT,  an  oil  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  The 
fmeli  of  the  oil  of  cajeput  refembles  that  of  cardamoms  ; 
hence  Dr.  Trew  judges  the  plant  from  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  to  be  the  elegdns  me  li get  tec  fpecies,  deferibed  by 
Sobelius,  or  the  grants  par adiji Jive  mcligctta;  a  [finis  fruc- 
tus.  Four  or  five  drops  of  this  oil  of  cajeput,  in  a  pro¬ 
per  liquor,  are  recom.r, ended  as  an  excellent  nervous  me¬ 
dicine,  and  as  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cardialgia. 

CAIMACAN,  or  Caimacam,  a  dignity  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  anfwering  to  that  of  lieutenant,  or  vicar, 
among  us. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  two  Arabic  words,  Cairn 

machum,  q  d.  he  who  holds  the  place ,  or  difeharges  the 
funtlions  of  another. 

There  are  ufually  two  caimacans :  one  refides  at  Gonftan- 
tinople,  who  is  the  governor  thereof;  the  other  attends 
the  grand  vizir,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  three  caimacans;  one  condantly  attend¬ 
ing  the  grand  fignior,  another  the  grand  vizir,  and  a 
third  condantly  at  Conflantinople,  who  examines  affairs 
of  policy,  and  regulates  them  in  great  meafure.  "I  he 
caimacan  that  attends  the  vizir,  only  officiates  when  at  a 
didance  ftom  the  grand  fignior;  his  fumdion  ceafing, 
when  the  vizir  is  with  the  fuitan.  The  caimacan  of  the 
vizir  is  his  fecretary  of  date,  and  the  fird  mtnilier  of  his 
council. 

CAINITES,  or  Cainians,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  Gnodtcs,  that 
fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  and 
paid  extraordinary  honours  to  thofe  perfons  rep-efented 
in  Stiipture  as  the  word  of  mankind  ;  fo  called  from 
Cain,  whom  they  edeemed  their  patriarch,  and  the 
chief  objeft  of  their  veneration.  They  held  that  Cain 
and  Efau,  Lot,  and  thofe  of  Sodom,  were  born  of  a 
mod  eminent  celeltial  virtue;  that  Abel,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  born  of  a  virtue  much  lets  eminent ;  to  Cain,- 
and  others  of  the  fame  order,  who,  according  to  them, 
had  a  mighty  knowledge  of  all  things,  they  affociated 
Judas,  vvho'm  they  held  in  fo  much  elteem,  that  they 
had  a  book  among  them  called  the  gofpel  of  Judas.  S. 
Epiphanius  folates,  and  at  the  fame  time  refutes,  their 
errors. 

CAIN1TO,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Plumier,  to  the 


far-  apple. 

CAINS,  in  the  ifland  of  Candia,  denote  Greeks  revolted, 
and  retired  to  the  Venetians,  either  at  Suda  c/r  Spina 
Longa;  who,  in  time  of  war,  burn,  pillage,  and  commit 
all  manner  of  cruelties  on  their  ancient  brethren  under 
the  Turks. 

When  a  edin  or  falfe  brother  is  taken,  there  is  no  mercy 
for  him;  they  dither  impale  him,  or  put  him  to  the 
ganche. 

CAJOU,  CasheV,  or  Cassu.  See  Amacardium. 

CAIRINA,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  Mutcovy  duck. 

CAISSON,  in  the  Military  Art ,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
ched  ;  and  id  particular  for  a  bCmb-Chest. 

The  caiffon  is  cotlfidered  as  a  fupetficial  mine,  or  four - 
ncau . 

Caisson  is  alfo  a  covered  waggon  to  carry  bread,  or  ama 


munition. 

Iaisson  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  ched  ufed  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  piers  of  bridges.  See  Bridge. 

1AITAIA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  monkey; 
remarkable  for  its  fweet  fmeli ;  it  has  indeed  fomewhat 
of  a  feent  of  mufle  about  it;  its  hair  is  long  and  of  a 
whitiffi  yellow  colour  ;  its  head  is  round;  its  forehead 
depreffed,  and  very  fmall ;  its  nofe  fmall  and  flatted,  and 
its  tail  arched.  It  is  eafily  tamed  and  kept  about  boufes, 
but  is  very  clamorous  and  qUatrelfdrde. 

IAK.E,  a  finer  fort  of  bread,  denominated  from  its  flat, 
round  figure. 

We  meet  with  divers  compofitions  under  the  name  of 
cakes ;  as  feed-cakes,  made  of  (lour,  butter,  cream,  fugar* 
coriandet  and  caraway  feeds,  mace,  and  other  fpices  and 
perfumes,  baked  in  the  oven;  plum-cake,  made  much 
after  the  fame  manner,  only  with  fewer  feeds,  and  the 
addition  of  currants  ;  pan-cakes ,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
flour,  eggs,  & c.  fried  ;  cheefc-cakes ,  made  of  cream,  eggs, 
and  flour,  with  or  without  cheefe  curd,  butter,  almonds, 
&c.  oat-cakes,  made  of  fine  oaten  flour,  mixed  with  yead, 
and  fometimes  without,  rolled  thin,  and  laid  on  an  iron 
or  done  to  bake  over  a  flow  fire;  fugar-cakes,  made  of 
fine  fugar  beaten  and  fearced  with  the  fined  flour,  add¬ 
ing  butter,  rofe-water,  and  fpices  ;  rofc-cakes ,  placenta 
rofacecv ,  are  leaves  of  rofes  dried  and  prefi'ed  into  a  mafi, 
fold  in  the  (hops  for  cpithems.  See  Epithem. 

Cake-w«.v,  a  denomination  fometimes  given  to  the  white 

or  virgin  wax.  ,  fcc  ,  .... 

Cake -Jcap,  Hands  diftinguiffied  from  foft-foap  and  ball- 

r„ap.  See  Soap.  CALABA,- 
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CAL  ABA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Plumier  to  a 
genus  of  plants  afterwards  called  by  Linnxus  caryo- 

-PHYLLUM. 

CALABASH,  in  Botany.  See  Melopepo. 

Ca  l  a  b  a  s  a- tree,  Crefcentia ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  didy- 
namia  angiofpcrmiu  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  one  petal  which  is  irregular,  having  a  curved 
gibbous  tube  ;  it  hath  an  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  two  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  concave;  it  hath 
four  (lamina,  two  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  petal, 
the  other  are  (liorter;  with  an  oval  germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  or  bottle-fhaped  fruit  with  a  hard 
fhell,  enclofing  many  flat,  heart-fhaped  feeds.  Linnaeus 
mentions  one,  and  Miller  two  fpecies,  the  fi r ft  of  which 
grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  in  all  the  Leeward 
iflands  ;  it  has  a  thick  trunk,  covered  with  a  whitilh  bark, 
which  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  at  the  top 
divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a  large  regular  head. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  flower,  arifes  a 
long  (lender  foot- (talk,  fupporting  an  oval  germen,  which 
afterward  turns  to  a  large  fruit  of  different  forms  and 
fize,  fometimes  with  a  contracted  neck  like  a  bottle,  and 
fo  large  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out, 
the  (hells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts.  Thele 
fruits  are  covered  with  a  thin  (kin  of  gieenifh  yellow 
when  ripe,  which  is  peeled  off,  and  under  it  is  a  large 
ligneous  (hell,  enclofing  a  yellowifh  foft  pulp,  of  a  tart 
unfavoury  flavour,  furrounded  with  a  great  number  of 
feeds.  See  Baobab. 

Thefe  fruits  are  feldom  eaten,  but  the  (hell  is  converted 
to  many  ufefui  purpofes  when  dried  ;  arid  ferves  to  make 
cups,  ladles,  and  many  other  articles  of  houihold  fur¬ 
niture  ;  for  cafes  to  put  divers  kinds  of  goods  in,  as  pitch, 
rofin,  of  the  like. 

The  word  is  Spanifh,  calabafa,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 
The  Indians  alio,  both  of  the  North  and  South  Sea,  put 
the  pearls  they  have  fiflied  in  calabajhes  ;  and  the  negroes 
on  the  coall  of  Africa  do  the  fame  by  their  gold-dud. 

The  fmaller  calabajhes  are  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  thefe 
people  as  a  meafure,  by  which  they  fell  thefe  precious 
commodities  to  the  Europeans. 

CALABRINI,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
call  the  rough  spleen  wort,  or  lonchitis  afpcra.  Ger. 
Emac.  Ind. 

CALADE,  in  the  Manege ,  a  defcent  or  (lope  in  a  riding- 
ground,  by  which  to  bring  a  horfe  to  bend  his  haunches, 
and  form  his  flop,  with  the  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
bridle,  and  cavefon,  feafonably  given. 

The  caladc  is  alfo  called,  by  the  French,  bajjt e.  They  fay, 
to  ride  or  gallop  down  the  caladc. 

CALAE,  Calaem,  or  Calaemum,  denotes  a  fpecibs  of 
Indian  tin,  which,  by  force  of  fire,  is  tranfmutable  into 
cerufs,  like  that  made  of  our  lead. 

Alchemids  alfo  pretend,  that  it  may  be  converted  by  ce¬ 
mentation  into  filver;  and  alledge  it  as  an  argument  in 
behalf  of  a  poffibility  of  the  tranfmutation  of  other  metals 
into  gold. 

CALAiNUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  to  the 
fubdance  otherwife  called  callimus. 

CALAMANCO,  in  Commerce ,  a  woollen  (luff  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Brabant  and  in  Flanders,  particularly  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  Liflc,  Tournay,  Turcoin,  Roubaix,  and  Lannoy. 
There  are  alfo  a  great  many  made  in  England. 

It  is  commonly  woven  wholly  of  wool;  there  are  fome, 
however,  wherein  the  warp  is  mixed  with  (ilk,  and  others 
with  goat’s  hair.  There  are  calamancos  of  all  colours, 
and  diverfly  wrought.  Some  are  quite  plain,  others  have 
broad  dripes  adorned  with  flowers;  fome  with  plain 
broad  dripes  ;  fome  with  narrow  dripes  ;  and  others  wa¬ 
tered.  This  is  alfo  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  England,  both  for  home  wear 
and  exportation. 

CALAMARLL,  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Culm. 

CALAMBA,  or  Calambac,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  wood 
brought  from  China,  ufually  fold  under  the  denomination 
of  lignum  aloes,  or  agallochum. 

Sir  Phil.  Veriiatu  makes  calambac  and  lignum  aloes  fyno- 
nymous.  Others  feem  to  didinguilh,  redraining  calamba 
wood  to  the  bed  fort  of  aloes  wood,  growing  chiefly  in 
Malacca  and  Sumatra;  and  much  ufed  in  India  for  making 
of  beads  and  crucifixes.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nv  43.  p.  863. 

CALAMIFERGUSj  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to  thofe 
otherwife  called  culmiferous  plants. 

CALAMlNARlS  lapis.  Calami a  kind  offoflile 
of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  but  of  more  in  foundery  ;  be- 
iirr  ufed  to  make  copper  yellow,  i.  e.  to  convert  it  into 
brafs.  ,  It  is  either  of  a  brownifh  colour,  as  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  'and  England  ;  or  reddifh,  as  that  about  Liege, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  France,  which  is  accounted  the  befl, 
becaufe  it  turns  yellow  by  calcination.  It  is  dug  out  of 
mines,  ufually  in  finall  pieces;  having  always  eyes, 
fometimes  veins,  of  lead  in  it ;  though  it  be  not  always 


found  in  lead-mines.  We  have  mines  of  calamine  at 
Wrington  in  Somerfctfhire,  and  elfewhere.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  dug  in  barren  rocky  ground  ;  its  courfes  running, 
ufually  at  fix  o’clock,  as  they  call  ir,  i.  e.  from  ead  to 
wed  ;  fometimes  at  nine,  and  fometimes  at  twelve  ;  or 
perpendicular,  which  is  accounted  the  bell. 

Dr.  Lnwfoa  was  the  fird  who  publicly  proved  calcimine 
to  be  the  ore  of  zink.  It  confids,  fays  Mr.  Ivirwan,  of 
a  mixture  of  quartz  and  argill,  with  the  calces  of  iron 
and  zinc  :  its  colour  is  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  and  it  is 
moderately  hard.  Elem.  Min.  p.  281. 

Calamine jlone  is  a  fpecies  of  fojjile  cadmia  ;  fome  even 
take  it  for  the  true  cadmia  of  Galen  and  the  ancients, 
to  which  it  is  certain  it  bears  a  near  refemblance:  when 
burnt,  its  fume  gathers  and  grows  on  the  fides  of  the 
chimney. 

When  dug,  it  is  wafhed,  or  huddled,  as  they  call  it,  in 
a  running  water,  which  carries  off  the  impure  and 
earthy  parts ;  leaving  the  lead,  calamine ,  and  fparry 
parts  at  bottom  ;  they  then  put  it  in  a  fieve,  and 
(baking  it  well  in  water,  the  lead  mixed  with  it  finks  to 
the  bottom,  the  fparry  parts  get  to  the  top,  and  the  ca¬ 
lamine  lies  in  the  middle  :  thus  prepared,  they  bake  if  in 
an  oven  or  reverberatory  furnace  four  or  five  hours;  the 
flame  being  fo  contrived,  as  to  pafs  over,  and  fo  to  heat 
and  bake  the  calamine ;  (birring  and  turning  it  all  the 
while  with  iron  rakes.  Or,  it  may  be  roalied  or  cal¬ 
cined  by  fetting  fire  to  a  conical  pile,  compofed  of  hori¬ 
zontal  layers  of  calamine  and  of  charcoal  placed  alter¬ 
nately  one  upon  the  other,  and  of  a  lower  dratum  con¬ 
fiding  of  large  pieces  of  wood  ;  in  which  lower  draturn 
are  four  horizontal  channels,  through  which  the  air 
maintaining  the  fite  pafies  to  the  centre,  and  it  thence 
arifes  through  a  chimney  or  perpendicular  empty  fpace, 
left  for  that  purpofe,  along  the  axis  of  the  conical  pile. 
The  length  of  time  and  degree  of  heat  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  are  different  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  mi¬ 
neral.  This  done,  they  beat  it  to  powder,  and  fift  it; 
picking  out  of  it  what  dones  they  find.  And  thus  it  is 
fit  for  ufe. 

For  the  manner  of  applying  calamine  in  the  preparation 
of  brafs,  lee  Br  ass. 

Befides  the  tw’o  natural  calamines ,  this  and  cobalt,  there 
are  two  artificial  ones :  the  bed  is  that  called  pompholyxt 
the  other  tutty. 

Calamine  is  of  fome  medicinal  virtues  :  being  adringent, 
deficcative,  and  deterfive ;  and  is  much  ufed  for  taking 
off  films  from  the  eyes  of  horfes,  &c. 

CALAMINT,  in  Botany,  an  officinal  plant,  whofe  leaves 
are  reputed  warm,  aperient,  and  diaphoretic,  and  enter 
feveral  alexipharmic  compositions.  It  is  enumerated  by 
Miller  among  the  fpccies  of  melijfa ,  or  baum.  For  its 
general  characters,  therefore,  fee  Baum. 

There  are  three  forts  of  calamint  in  ufe.  viz.  the JilveJlris ; 
the  vulgaris,  or  montana  ;  and  palujlris ,  or  aquatica  ;  of 
which  the  fird  ought  to  be  the  officinal  fort,  though  the 
fcarcity  of  it  among  us  ufually  brings  the  fecond  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  its  dead  ;  the  third  is  taken  into  the  college  difpen- 
fatory,  but  rarely  ufed.  In  the  college  difpenfatory,  we 
find  a  compound  powder  denominated  from  calamint.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol,  xlix.  pt.  ii.  p.  838. 

CALAM1STRUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  by  which 
Linnaeus  and  fome  authors  have  called  a  fmall  plant, 
known  among  us  by  the  name  of  pepper-grafs,  from  its 
having  graffy  leaves,  and  round  globules  at  their  infer- 
tions,  refembiing  pepper-corns.  Mr.  Vaillant  has  more 
properly  named  it  pilularia. 

CALAMITA,  or  Calamitis,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  mac?* 
net  or  loadfione. 

Calamita  alba ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  an  earth 
dug  in  Spain  and  Italy,  of  a  hard  texture,  a  white  colour* 
and  dyptic  tade;  they  pretend  that  this  attraCls  flefli  ii> 
the  fame  manner  as  the  magnet  does  iron,  and  thence 
call  it  magnes  carneus. 

Calamita  Jlorax.  See  Storax. 

CALAMITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  odeocolla,  which,  when  in  fmall  pieces,  fometimes 
pretty  exaClly  refembles  the  barrel  of  a  quill  ;  others  have 
called  fome  of  the  fodile  coralloides  by  this  name,  ther* 
being  frequently  in  them  the  refemblance  of  feveral  quills 
cemented  together  in  done. 

CALAMITES  is  ufed  for  afpecies  of  artificial  cadmia ,  founci 
adhering  to  the  dicks,  ladles,  and  other  uienfils  where¬ 
with  they  dir  the  copper  when  in  fufion  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  denominated  calamitis ,  from  the  Latin  calamus,  4 
reed,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  it 
reed  cloven  in  the  middle. 

CALAMUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynid 
clafs  of  plants  :  the  calyx  confids  of  fix  leaves  ;  it  has  no 
corolla  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  fingle-feeded  berry.  There  its 
one  fpecies. 

Calamus  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  fame  with  arundot 
a  reed,  ru(h,  canc,  or  flag. 
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Cat  amus,  in  the  Pajloral,  denotes  a  fimple  kind  of  pipe, 
or  fiflula,  the  mufical  inftrument  of  the  (hepherds  and 
herdfmen  ;  ufually  made  either  of  an  oaten  ftalk,  or  a  reed. 

Cal  amus  aromaticus,  in  Pharmacy,  a  fpicy  bitterifh  root, 
produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-plant,  growing  in 
the  Levant,  and  even  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  See 
Acorus. 

The  bell  is  that  which  is  greyifti  without,  and  reddilh 
within  ;  its  pulp  white,  and  fade  fomewhat  bitter ;  but 
its  leaves,  as  well  a3  roots,  fweet-fcented. 

The  agreeable  flavour  and  peculiar  tafle  of  the  root,  are 
owing  to  an  effential  oil.  Neumann. 

Cal  a  M  us  indicus  petrifaflus ,  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Ancients,  a  name  given  to  a  fubftance  found  often  in  the 
fofhle  kingdom,  ufually  of  about  three  inches  long,  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  co¬ 
vered  all  over  its  furface  with  large  round  figures,  in 
form  of  radiated  ftars  within.  This  very  much  refem- 
bled  in  external  appearance  the  root  of  our  common  cala¬ 
mus  aromaticus  of  the  (hops  turned  into  done,  and  feems 
to  have  been  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be  that  fubftance  pe¬ 
trified.  The  more  accurate  among  the  early  writers, 
however,  have  by  no  means  countenanced  fo  wild  a  con- 
je&ure  ;  and  Theophraflus,  though  he  records  the  fub¬ 
ftance  under  that  name,  as  it  had  no  other  in  his  time, 
yet  joins  it  to  the  corals  which,  he  fays,  grow  in  the 
fea,  and  are  vegetables ;  and  adds,  that  thofe  and  this 
fubftance,  are  properly  the  fubftance  of  another  treatife, 
not  of  a  hiftory  of  flones.  See  “Tab.  of  Fojfils,  Clafs  7. 
This  author’s  placing  it  among  the  corals  is  perfectly 
right,  fince  the  fpecimens  of  it  now  found  are  plainly  no 
other  than  corals  of  the  deflated  kinds,  which  have  been 
long  buried  in  the  earth. 

Calamus  odoratus,  in  the  Afateria  Rtcdica ,  the  name  of  a 
reed  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a  very  fweet  fmell.  Our  ca¬ 
lamus  aromaticus,  which  is  the  root  of  a  water-plant,  is 
a  very  different  fubftance. 

Calamus  feriptorius,  properly  denotes  a  reed  or  rulh  to 
write  with,  anfwering  to  the  ufe  of  the  ancient  ftylus  and 
modern  pen. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  calamus  was  a  fort  of  arundo  aqua- 
tica  growing  plentifully  about  Memphis,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  ;  whence  it  was  all'o  called  calamus  Memphi- 
ticus ,  Niloticus,  &c. 

Calamus  feriptorius ,  in  Anatomy,  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain;  fo  called  from  its  figure, 
which  refembles  that  of  a  quill. 

Calamus  aucupatorius,  or  calamus Jlruttus ,  among  Fowlers, 
fignifies  a  bird-c all. 

Calamus  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  meafure  otherwife  called 
CANNA,  cane,  or  reed. 

CALANDRE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  the 
French  writers  to  an  infe£t  that  does  vaft  mifehief  in 
granaries.  It  is  properly  of  the  fcarab  clafs. 

The  female  lays  a  confiderable  number  of  eggs,  and  the 
increafe  of  thefe  creatures  would  be  very  great,  but  na¬ 
ture  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  while  in  the  egg  date,  and 
even  while  in  that  of  the  worm,  they  are  lubjett  to  be 
eaten  by  mites;  thefe  little  vermin  are  always  very 
plentiful  in  granaries,  and  they  deftroy  the  far  greater 
number  of  thefe  larger  animals. 

CALANGAY,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  parrot 
very  common  there  ;  it  is  all  over  white,  and  has  a  creft 
of  white  feathers  on  its  head  1  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pi¬ 
geon,  and  is  eafily  kept  tame,  and  learnt  to  talk.  It  is 
called  alfo  in  fome  of  the  Philippines  catatua  and  abacay. 

CALASH,  or  Calesh,  a  fmall  light  kind  of  chariot,  or 
chair,  with  very  low  wheels,  ufed  chiefly  for  taking  the 
air  in  parks  and  gardens. 

The  word  is  French,  cakche,  which  Menage  derives  from 
the  Latin  carrus,carri,carrifcus,carrifca,  carrefca,calcfa, 
taleche. 

The  calajh  Is  for  the  mod  part  richly  decorated,  and 
open  on  all  Tides,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  air,  and 
profpedt ;  or  at  molt  encloled  with  light  mantlets  of 
waxed  cloth,  to  be  opened  or  Ihut  at  pleafure. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  we  have  a  defeription 
of  a  new  fort  of  calajh ,  going  on  two  wheels,  not  hung 
on  traces,  yet  eafier  than  the  common  coaches;  having 
this  farther  advantage,  that  whereas  a  common  coach 
will  overture  if  one  wheel  goes  on  a  furface  a  foot  and  a 
half  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  this  will  admit  of  a 
difference  of  three  feet  arid  one  third,  without  danger  of 
Overturning.  Add,  that  it  would  turn  overand  over, 
that  is,  after  being  turned  fo  as  that  the  fpokes  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  ihe  horizon,  and  one  wheel  flat  over  the  head  of 
him  that  rides  in  it,  and  the  other  flat  under  him.  it  will 
turn  once  more,  by  which  the  wheels  are  placed  in  Jldtu 
quo y  without  any  diforder  to  the  horfe,  or  rider.  N° 
172.  p  1028. 

CALASIK1S,  or  Cal  assis,  in  Antiquity ,  a  linen  tunic  worn 
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by  the  Phoenician,  ^Egyptian,  Roman,  and  other  priefts. 
We  alfo  find  mention  of  the  colajiris  as  worn  by  the  fol- 
diers  and  by  women.  In  which  laft  fenfe  it  feems  to 
have  been  a  knot  in  the  women’s  gown,  whereby  it  was 
drawn  about  the  neck. 

CALA  TH1ANA  viola ,  ill  Botany,  a  name  given  by  many 
writers  to  a  fpecies  of  gentian,  called  alfo  by  others 
pneumonanthc. 

CALATHUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  liand-balket  made 
of  light  wood,  or  rufhes  ;  ufed  by  the  women  fometimes 
to  gather  flowers,  but  chiefly  after  the  example  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  to  put  their  work  in. 

The  figure  of  the  calathus,  as  reprefented  on  ancient 
monuments,  is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  widening 
upwards  like  that  of  a  top.  Pliny  compares  it  to  that 
of  a  lily.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  5. 

The  calathus ,  or  work-bafleet  of  Minerva,  is  no  lefs  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  poets  than  her  diftaff. 

Calathus  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  drinking-cup.  Pliny 
feems  likewife  to  ufe  it  for  the  calyx  of  a  flower. 
Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  7. 

CALATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a  cryer,  or  officer  appointed  to 
publifh  fomeihing  aloud,  or  call  the  people  together. 

The  word  is  formed  from  so,  voro,  I  call.  Such 
m-inifters  the  pontifices  had,  whom  they  ufed  to  fend 
before  them  when  they  went  to  facrifice  on  fer'ue  or  ho¬ 
lidays  to  advertife  the  people  to  leave  off  work. 

The  magiifraies  alfo  ufed  calatores ;  to  call  »he  people  to 
the  comiti  a  both  curiata  and  centuriatd.  The  officers 
in  the  army  alfo  had  calatores  ;  as  had  likewife  many  pri¬ 
vate  families,  to  invite  their  guefts  to  entertainments. 

C-  LATPcAvA,  a  military  order,  inftituted  in  1158,  by 
Sancho  III.  king  of  Caftile,  on  the  following  occafion. 
The  Moors  going  to  attack  the  little  city  Calatrava,  and 
the  Templars,  who  held  it,  furrendered  it  up  to  the 
king,  on  a  fufpicion  of  their  inability  to  defend  it ; 
Diego  Valelquez,  a  Ciftercian  monk,  but  a  man  of 
quality,  perfuaded  Raimond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  a  monaftery 
of  Ciftercians,  to  beg  Calatrava  of  the  king.  He  ob¬ 
tained  it ;  and  Raimond  and  Diego  put  themfelves  in 
it ;  being  followed  by  a  great  number  of  people  who 
joined  ihem  out  of  zeal,  for  the  defence  of  Calatrava, 
The  Moors  abandoning  the  enterprize,  many  of  thofe, 
who  came  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  entered  the  order 
of  the  Ciftercians;  and  that  under  a  habit  more  fit  for 
military  than  monadic  exercife.  Accordingly,  they 
began  to  make  excurfions  on  the  Moors  ;  and  this  was 
the  rife  of  the  Older  of  Calatrava . 

The  firft  grand-mafter  was  Garcias  ;  under  whofe  go¬ 
vernment  the  order  was  approved  by  Alexander  III.  in 
1164,  and  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  In 
1489,  Ferdinand  and  lf.ibel In,  with  the  confent  of 
pope  Innocent  VIII.  reunited  the  grand  mafterlhip  of 
Calatrava  to  the  Spanifh  crown  :  fo  that  the  kings  of 
Spain  are  now  become  perpetual  adminiftrators  there¬ 
of. 

The  knights  bear  a  crofs  gules,  fleury  with  green,  &c. 
Their  rule  and  habit  were  originally  that  of  the  Cifter¬ 
cians,  but  their  drefs  was  a  little  fhortened,  on  account 
of  their  exercifes  :  and  in  piocefs  of  time  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  a  fecular  habit, 

Alphonfus  IX.  having  recovered  Alcantara  from  the 
Moors,  in  the  year  1212,  committed  the  cuftody  ami 
defence  thereof,  firft  to  the  knights  of  Calatrava-,  and 
two  years  afterwards  to  the  knights  of  the  Pear-tree, 
another  military  order  inftituted  in  1170,  by  Gomez 
Fernand,  and  approved  by  pope  Alexander  III.  under 
the  rule  of  S<.  Benedict:  upon  which  they  changed 
their  name,  and  took  the  denomination  of  knights  of 
Alcantara. 

CALAUDR  A,  in  Ornithology ,  the  nameof  a  bird  of  the  lark- 
kind,  and  of  the  lhape  of  the  common  lark,  but  confider- 
ably  larger.  This  bird  is  either  the  fame  with  the  com¬ 
mon  Englifh  bunting,  called  by  authors  ctriberiza  alba ,  or 
very  like  it. 

CALAURITIS,  in  the  Afateria  Rfedica  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  to  a  fort  of  litharge.  We  find  the  litharge 
made  in  the  fame  operation  will  be  of  different  colours, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  receives;  and  we  have 
accordingly  dignified  it  with  the  founding  names  of  li¬ 
tharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  filver  :  the  Greeks  went 
yet  farther,  and  added  to  thefe  a  third  kind,  which  rhey 
called  a  litharge  of  lead,  or  molybditis.  All  thefe  forts  of 
litharge  was  brought  in  great  abundance  from  Calauros, 
a  fmall  ifland  near  Crete,  to  the  Greeks,  for  their  ule 
in  medicine. 

CALCAD1S,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given  by  the 
Arabians  to  white  vitriol,  or  to  fome  white  vitriolic 
mineral. 

CALCAGIUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a  tax  or  contribu¬ 
tion  paid  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  towards  the 
making  or  repairing  of  a  common  cauieway. 
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CALCANEUM,  or  Calcaneus,  in  Anatomy,  the  fa  hie* 
as  calx,  os  calcis,  calcar,  or  the  heel-bone. 

It  lies  under  the  afiragalus ,  to  which  it  is  articulated  by 
ginglymus  ;  behind  it  is  a  large  protuberance,  which 
makes  the  heel,  and  into  which  the  tenclo  Achiilisdis  in- 
ferted. 

CALCANTHUM,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Vitriol. 

CALCAR,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  calcankum. 

Calcar,  in  Glafs-making ,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  oven,  or 
reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  firft  calcination  of 
fand  and  fait  of  pot-afhes  is  made,  for  turning  them 
into  what  they  call  FRIT. 

CALCAREOUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  calx,  or  lime. 

We  fay,  a  calcareous  earth,  calcareous  Rone. 

Li  tier  fpeaks  much  of  a  calcareous  nitre. 

Several  authors  attribute  the  he.it  of  therma ,  or  hot 
fprings,  to  the  admixture  of  a  calcareous  earth  or  hone, 
with  the  water. 

Calcareous  earths  and  Rones,  properly  fo  called,  have 
been  found  by  experiment  to  confilf  of  the  following 
component  parts  ;  viz.  quick-lime,  or  pure  calcareous 
earth  ;  fixed  air,  which,  when  extricated  Iro  n  them,  is 
permanently  elaflic ;  and  water.  But  if  the  term  is 
more  generally  applied  according  to  conlmon  ufe,  the 
earths  and  {tones  calcined  for  making  quick-lime,  are 
intermixed  with  various  other  lubftances,  fuch  as  land, 
or  vitrifiable  earth,  clay,  and  metallic  calces.  Thefe 
earths  acquire  caulticity,  and  lofe  a  great  part  of  their 
weight  by  calcination,  and  by  diffoludon  in  acids,  in 
coniequence  of  the  dilcharge  of  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  fixed  air.  See  Air  fixed,  Phosphorus,  and  Hjhcick- 
Li  ME. 

CALCAREUS  lapis,  thg  ftone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

The  lapis  calcareus  is  found  unfit  for  the  making  of  glafs, 
by  realon  of  the  acid  fait  it  abounds  with. 

CALCEARIUM,  or  Calciarium,  in  Antiquity ,  a  dona¬ 
tive,  or  largefs,  beftowed  on  the  Roman  foldiers  for  buy¬ 
ing  fhoes. 

In  the  monaReries,  calcearium  denoted  the  daily  fervice 
of  cleaning  the  fhoes  of  the  religious. 

CALCEDONIANS,  a  denomination  given  by  Copt  writers 
to  the  Melchites,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
the  council  of  Calcedon.  bee  Cophti,  Monophy- 

SITFS,  &C. 

CALCEDONY,  Lapis  Calcedonius,  one  of  the  loweft- 
prized  among  precious  Rones  ;  diverfified  with  various 
colours,  partly  tranfparent,  and  partly  opake. 

Salmafius  derives  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  carche- 
donius ;  taking  the  modern  calcedony  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  lapis  carchedoniu's  of  the  ancients. 

The  calcedony ,  or  calcidony ,  nearly  refembles  the  common 
agate,  and  is  reputed  a  lpecies  theteof :  its  colour  is  a 
miRy  grey,  clouded  with  blue,  yellow,  or  purple.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  white  agate  of  the  ancients  ;  though 
we  fometimes  find  pieces  of  it  blackifh. 

It  is  very  fit  for  the  graver  ;  and  much  ufed  either  to 
engrave  arms,  &c.  upon,  as  being  harder  and  preferable 
to  cryfial,  if  good,  or  to  paint  them  on  the  backfide. 
In  fome  parts,  vafeS,  cups,  religious  beads,  &c.  are 
made  thereof.  The  cleareR  and  befi  is  that  with  a  pale 
caR  of  blue. 

The  Italians  make  it  into  beads,  and  both  they  and  the 
Germans  call  thefe  CaJJidonies ;  but  they  ate  not  determi¬ 
nate  in  the  ufe  of  the  word,  but  call  beads  of  feveral  of 
the  agates  by  the  fame  name. 

Many  chimerical  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  Rone; 
but  its  true  medicinal  virtues  feem  to  cohfiR  in  its  ab- 
forbent  quality,  whefl  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
exhibited  like  other  earthy  and  abforbent  powders.  But 
becaufe  apothecaries  have  other  fubRances  of  the  fame 
virtues,  and  at  the  fame  time  far  more  eafily  prepared, 
it  is  rarely  deferibed  by  the  moderns. 

Neri  lhews  how  to  make  artificial  calccdonies  of  the  colour 
of  agate,  and  oriental  jafpers. 

Calcedonius  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  the  jewellers  for  a 
defe<T  in  lome  precious  Rones ;  when,  in  turning  them, 
they  find  white  fpots,  or  Rains,  like  thofe  of  the  cal¬ 
cedony. 

This  defe£t  is  frequent  in  granates  and  rubies.  The 
lapidaries  ufUally  remedy  it  by  hollowing  the  bottom  of 
the  Rone. 

CALCENA,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  medicinal  writers  to  de¬ 
note  a  morbid  tartareous  humotir  in  the  body. 

CALCEOLUS,  in  Botany.  See  Lady’s Jlippitr. 

CALCHACCA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  tree  whofe  bark  is  the  cajfia  lignea ,  ufed 
in  medicine. 

CALCHOCRUM,  in  Botany,  a  nartie  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  call  the  fumaria  or  fumitory. 

CALCHOPHONOS  lapis ,  among  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  to  a  Rone  of  a  black  colour,  and  confiderable  hard- 


nefs,  which,  when  cut  into  thin  plates,  and  flruck  agaibft 
by  any  other  hard  body,  gave  a  found  like  that  of  brafs  : 
it  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  hard  black  marbles. 

CALCIb  RAG  A,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  famphire. 

The  ancients  alfo  gave  the  appellation  calcifraga  to  the 
fea-fennel,  though  on  a  different  account,  bccaufe  of  its 
fprouting  up  in  the  middle  of  ftones. 

CALC1FR  AGUS,  Jlone-breaking,  an  appellation  given  by 
fome  to  the  ficolopendrium ;  by  others  to  pimpernel,  on 
.account  of  their  lithontriptic  quality. 

CALCINATION,  the  a£t  of  reducing  any  matter  into 
a  calx,  or  very  fubtile  white  powder,  by  fire,  whereby 
it  is  deprived  of  its  volatile  or  inflammable  principles; 
fometimes  alfo  called  chemical  pulverization. 

Calcining  differs  from  mere  burning,  as  the  latter  leaves 
the  bodies  of  a  black  colour,  the  former  of  a  white  one. 
If  white  wine  tartar,  or  the  white  cryffals  of  fuch  tar¬ 
tar,  are  burnt  without  being  truly  calcined ,  the  caput  rtior- 
tuum  will  be  black.  But  if  the  calcination  be  continued 
till  the  tartar  is  perle£Ily  reduced  to  affies,  and  kept 
long  enough  in  a  Rrong  fire,  the  remaining  calx  will  be 
white.  And  fo  we  fee,  that  not  only  other  vegetable 
fubRances,  but  even  white  woods,  as  the  hazel,  will 
yield  a  black  charcoal,  and  afterwards  whitifh  allies. 
Thus  alfo  animal  fubRances,  naturally  white,  as  bones, 
and  egg-flieJls,  grow  black  upon  being  burnt,  and  white 
again  when  perfe£fly  calcined. 

Hence  the  rule  cidufia  nigra,  perufia  alba  •,  which  yet  does 
not  hold  fo  univerlally,  but  that  Mr.  Boyle  finds  feveral 
exceptions  to  it.  Lead  calcined  by  a  Rrong  fire  turns  to 
minium;  which  is  of  a  red  colour. 

Calcination  alfo  differs  from  mere  combuRion,  or  burning, 
in  that  the  former  requires  the  prefence  and  affiRance  of 
the  air,  whereas  the  latter  may  be  done  without  it. 
Thus  a  coal  kept  in  a  veflel  exactly  clofed,  will  not  be 
calcined  though  kept  ever  fo  long  in  a  Rrong  fire ;  but 
when  taken  out  in  the  open  air,  readily  falls  to  pure  white 
afhes,  without  the  help  of  any  new  calcination. 

By  calcination,  the  parts  of  bodies  are  not  only  much 
broken,  but  rarefied  and  rendered  fpccifically  lighter. 
Thus  the  gravity  of  crude  lead  compared  to  water,  is 
above  eleven  to  one  ;  of  calcined  lead,  only  as  nine  to 
one.  And  the  like  holds  of  other  metals:  yet  in  fome 
bodies  calcination  fometimes  increafes  the  abfolute  gra¬ 
vity,  while  it  diminifhes  the  fpecific  :  thus  four  ounces 
of  regulus  of  antimony,  by  being  kept  in  fufion  an  hour 
and  a  half*  will  gain  two  drams  and  a  half,  notwith* 
Banding  all  that  it  has  loR  by  evaporation  ;  the  reafon  of 
which  feems  difficult  to  affign. 

The  increafe  of  weight  in  minium,  which  is  prepared 
from  calcined  lead,  is  faid  to  amount  to  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  the  lead  ;  and  the  lead  recovered  from  the 
minium,  to  be  one  twentieth  lefs  than  the  original 
weight  of  the  metal :  and  the  quantity  of  lead  recover¬ 
able,  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  and  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  calcination. 

The  increafe  of  weight,  which  the  imperfe£b  or  cal¬ 
culable  metals  acquire  by  calcination,  has  been  long 
known  to  the  chemiRs,  though,  before  the  modorn  dif- 
coveries  with  refpe£l:  to  fixed  air,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  affign  any  probable  caufe  of  it.  Dr.  Pemberton,  in 
his  Chemical  Lectures,  obferved,  that  the  air,  by  adding 
on  the  inflammable  fubRance  either  in  metals  or  other 
bodies,  expels  it  from  them,  and  unites  itfelf  (in  part 
at  leaR)  to  the  remains  of  the  tody  :  and  to  this  he 
aferibed  the  additional  weight  acquired  by  their  calces  ; 
that  portion  of  air  which  lofes  its  clafticity,  and  feems  to 
be  confumed  by  burning  bodies,  being  abforbed  by  them 
in  the  procefs  oi  calcination.  It  had  not  efcaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  that  the  calces  of  metals 
contain  air  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  that  this  air  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  additional  weight.  Many  faffs  have 
fince  been  alledged  in  proof  of  this  obfervation.  Dr. 
Prieftley  found,  that  no  weight  is  either  gained  or  loR 
by  the  calcination  of  tin  in  a  clofe  glafs  veflel ;  and  in  an 
experiment  for  revivifying  the  calx  in  lead,  he  perceived 
a  confiderable  generation  of  air;  and  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
pelled  a  quantity  of  air,  by  heating  a  fmall  phial  filled 
with  red  lead,  about  four  or  five  times  the  bulk  of  the 
lead,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water;  whence 
he  concluded,  that  the  water  and  air  together  muR  be 
the  caufe  of  the  addition  of  weight  in  the  calx  ;  and  this, 
he  apprehends,  is,  in  fome  inRances,  owing  to  a  nitrous 
acid  extra£fed  from  the  common  air  in  which  metallic 
fubRances  are  calcined.  M.  Lavoifier  had  about  the 
fame  time  made  a  fimilar  difeovery,  and  he  explains  the 
whole  procefs  of  calcination  by  means  of  the  combination 
of  fixed  air  with  metals  converted  into  calces.  He  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  rtietals  cannot  be  calcined  in  veflels  that  are 
cither  clofely  flopped  or  exhaufted  of  air;  that  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  calcination  depends  ou  the  extent  of  furface  in  the 
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metal,  that  is  expofed  to  the  air  ;  that  die  effervefeence 
which  takes  place,  when  the  metallic  lubftance  pafles 
from  the  Hate  of  a  calx  to  that  of  a  metal,  is  no  more 
than  the  reparation  ot  an  elaftic  fluid  which  before  ex- 
ifred  under  a  fixed  form,  and  at  this  inftant  recovers  its 
clailicity  j  and  that  whenever  a  metal  pafles  from  its 
metallic  llate  to  that  ot  a  calx,  there  is  an  abforption  of 
tne  fame  fluid,  and  that  the  calcination  is  nearly  propor¬ 
tionable  to  this  abforption.  Dr.  Prieftley  had  obitrved, 
tiiat  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  air  was  produced  by 
the  calcination  of  metals;  and  M.  Lavoifier  adds,  that 
this  diminution  is  nearly  anfwerable  to  the  augmentation 
of  weight  in  the  metal.  He  concludes,  however,  from 
fome  lubfequent  experiments,  that  the  air  which  may 
be  obtained  from  all  metallic  calces,  is  not  fixed,  but 
common  air,  in  a  {fate  rather  more  pure  than  that 
which  we  ufually  breathe  ;  and  that  the  fixed  air,  which 
is  produced  from  reductions  in  the  common  method, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  calx,  but  from  the  char¬ 
coal  employed  in  the  procefs  :  whereas  Dr.  Prieftley 
found,  that  feveral  ot  the  metallic  calces  yielded  fixed 
air  by  heat  only,  as  we  have  already  obi'erved,  with¬ 
out  any  audition  of  charcoal.  See  Pemberton’s  Courfe 
of  Chemiiiry,  p.  245.  Prieftley’s  Exp.  and  Obf.  on 
Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  Sic.  Lavoifier’s  Eflays  Phyfical 
and  Chemical,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  chap.  5,  6,  7,  and  Appen¬ 
dix. 

Calcination,  in  a  more  estenfive  fenfe,  includes 
ai(o  the  lolution  ot  metalline  bodies  by  corrofive  mat¬ 
ters. 

In  this  fcnlo,  calcination  is  divided  into  aSlual ,  and  po¬ 
tent  i  </. 

Calcination,  adiua1,  is  that  effeCted  by  actual  fire,  of 
wood,  coals,  or  otlicr  fewel,  railed  to  a  certain  heat, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  lubftance  to  be  cal¬ 
cined. 

nctual  calcination  is  fubdivided  into  incineration,  -and  rc- 
verlier at  ion.  I  o  this  head  alfo  belongs  the  extinction  ot 
things  ignited. 

Calcination,  potential ,  is  that  procured  by  potential  fire  ; 
viz.  by  falts,  fuiphurs,  and  other  drugs,  which  have,  as 
it  were,  the  force  of  fire ;  as  ftrong  waters,  corrofive 
fpirits,  Sic. 

Cold  is  calcined  by  reverberatory  fire,  with  mercury, 
and  fal  ammoniac ;  lilver  with  common  fait,  and  alkali 
fait ;  copper  with  fait,  and  fulphur  ;  iron  with  Jal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  vinegar ;  tin,  with  antimony,  lead,  and  ful- 
phur  ;  mercury,  with  aqua  fo>  tis ;  this  lull',  alfo,  as  well 
as  moll  other  minerals,  calcines  with  fire  alone,  without 
any  other  ingredient. 

Calcination,  potential,  pbilofophical,  or  chemical,  compre¬ 
hends  amalgamation,  precipitation,  evapora¬ 
tion,  fumigation,  and  cementation  ;  and  de¬ 
tonation  by  nitre  is  alfo  reduced  by  Libavius  to  this 
fpccies  of  calcination. 

Calcination  by  dry  corrojion,  is  that  effect  without 
moifture,  by  the  application  of  dry  corrofive  l'alts  ;  to 
which  head  belongs  cementation. 

Calcination  by  vaporous  corrofton ,  is  when  metalline  bo¬ 
dies,  being  reduced  to  thin  plates,  are  expofed  to  the 
action  of  an  acrimonious  fume  or  vapour. 

1  here  are  divers  ways  of  performing  this  ;  fometimes 
the  plates  are  fulpended  over  aqua  fortis  ;  fometimes 
over  vinegar,  or  the  recrements  of  prefled  grapes  ;  fome¬ 
times,  efpeciaily  the  nobler  metals,  over  melted  lead  or 
quickftlver,  &c. 

Calcination,  humid,  is  either  by  vapour,  or  immer- 
iion.  Iron  is  calcined  to  a  fubtile  crocus,  by  a  vapo¬ 
rous  corrolion  over  ftrong  aqua  for  tit.  Lead  is  calcined 
to  cerufle  over  vinegar,  copper  over  the , recrements  of 
grapes. 

Calcination,  humid,  by  immcrfion,  is  when  the  body  is 
dipt  into  the  corrofive  fluid,  and  is  either  performed 
by  amalgamation  or  precipitation. 

Calcination,  reverberator ■,  properly  denotes  the  folu- 
tion  or  redudtion  of  a  body  into  a  calx  or  impalpable 
powder  ;  fometimes  alfo  denominated  alcohol. 

Calcination  of  gold  and  fiver  by  clcft>  icity,  was  effected 
by  Mr.  Canton,  who,  by  the  heat  of  electrical  explofions, 
produced  numberlefs  beautiful  globules  of  tranfparent 
glafs,  and  alfo  others  tinged  with  all  the  varieties  of  co¬ 
lour  from  thofe  metals.  He  made  it  alfo  probable  that 
the  black  d>f.-  difeharged  from  the  brafs  chain,  and  other 
pieces  of  metal  in  fuch  experiments,  is  the  calx  or  glafs 
of  the  metal  reduced  to  finallei  particles  than  the  laws 
of  optics  require  to  produce  colour.  Hift.  of  Elect, 
edit.  1775,  voi.  ii.  p.  292.  See  Electrical  Battery. 

CALCINATUM,  a  calx  or  body  which  has  undergone 
calcination. 

Calcinatum  majus,  is  uffcd  by  alchemifts  for  any  thing 
rendered  fweet  by  chemical  art,  which  of  its  own  na¬ 
ture  was  not  fo  ;  as  merxurius  dttlci:,  or  laccharum  latum] . 
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Calcinatum  minus ,  denotes  a  thing  which  is  naturally 
tweet,  as  fugar,  manna.  See.  1 

CALC  IS  Os.  Sec  Os  Calcis. 

ip  Botany-  See  Centaury. 

LALCI  1  RA1  OIDES,  thorny  knap-weed,  in  Botany.  Sec 
Centaury.  j 

CALCULARII,  in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  jugglers  who  prac- 
iled  flight  of  hand,  ft  heir  art  confifted  in  laying  feveral 
calculi,  or  counters  on  the  table,  their  covering  them 
with  cups,  and  fhifting  and  changing  them  with°dexte- 
1S  Praitlfed  b7  our  jugglers. 

UT  '7AkY  ?/  *  Peari  a  congeries  of  little  ftony  knots 
ailperied  through  the  whole  parenchyma  of  the  fruit. 

1  he  calculary  is  no  vital  or  effential  part  of  the  "fruit  • 
the  levcral  knots  whereof  it  confifts  being  only  fo  many 
concretions  or  precipitations  out  of  the  fap,  as  we  fee  in 
urines,  wines,  and  other  liquors. 

CALCULAl'ION,  the  act  of  computing  feveral  Turns,  by 
adding,  fubtraefting,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  See 
Arithmetic. 


A11  error  in  calculation  is  never  protefted,  or  feciired  by 
any  fentence,  decree,  &c.  In  Rating  accounts,  there  is 
always  underirood,  falvo  error c  calculi. 

1  he  word  calculus  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  in  allufion  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  who  ufed  calculi,  or  little  ftones, 
m  making  computations,  in  taking  iltft'rages,  and  in 
keeping  accounts,  Nc.  as  we  now  ufe  counters,  fio-ures, 
&  c.  5 


A  merchant  or  trader  is  faid  to  have  been  miftaken  in 
Ins  calculation  or  accounts,  when  he  has  happened  to  take 
fiilfe  meafures,  and  has  not  lucceeded  in  his  undertakings 
fo  well  as  he  expedled.  a 

Calculation  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fio-nify  the 
computations  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  for  making 
tables  of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  finding  the  times  of 
eciipfes,  Sic. 

Calculation  of  clock  and  watch-work.  See  Clock  and 
Watch-work. 

CALCULATOR,  a  machine  contrived  and  conftru&ed  by 
Ivli .  fi  erguion,  in  the  fhape  of  an  orrery,  for  exhibiting 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  refclvinu:  a  va¬ 
riety  of  aftronomical  problems.  See  the  conftruclion, 
figure,  and  ufe  of  this  machine,  in  Fergufon’s  Aftro¬ 
nomy,  qto.  p.  2.65,  Sic. 

CALCULA  I  ORES,  in  Antiquity,  accomptants  who  rec¬ 
koned  their  Turns  by  calculi.  1  here  were  feveral  fervants 
under  this  denomination  in  great  families.  Children 
alfo  at  fchool  were  taught  to  praeftife  the  fame. 

I11  tlic  ancient  canons  we  find  a  fort  of  diviners,  or  en¬ 
chanters,  cenfured  under  the  denomination  of  calculu- 
tores. 


CALCULUS,  primarily,  denotes  a  little  ftone,  pebble,  or 
counter,  anciently  ufed  in  making  computations,  taking 
of  fuftrages,  playing  at  tables,  and  the  like. 

Hence  the  phrafe  poncre  calculus,  to  denote  a  feries  of 
reafons,  and  a  multitude  of  others  alluding  to  the  ufe  of 
thefe  calculi  in  accounts.  Computifts  were  by  the  law¬ 
yers  called  caculoncs ,  when  they  were  either  Haves,  or 
newly  freed  men  ;  thofcTof  a  better  condition  were  deno¬ 
minated  calculator es,  or  numcrarii :  ordinarily  there  was 
one  of  thefe  mafters  in  each  family  of  diftindlion ;  the 
title  of  whole  office  was  a  calculis,  or  a  rationibus. 

The  Roman  judges  anciently  gave  their  opinions  by 
calculi,  which  were  white  for  abi'olution,  and  black  for 
condemnation. 


Hence  calculus  a/bus,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  fa¬ 
vourable  vote,  either  in  behalf  of  a  perfon  to  be  ablolved 
and  acquitted  of  a  charge,  or  eleded  to  fome  dignity  or 
poft  ;  as  calculus  niger  did  the  contrary. 

I  his  ufage  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  who  marked  their  happy  or  profperous  days  by 
white,  and  their  unhappy  by  black  pebbles,  put"  each 
night  into  an  urn.  Hence  alio  the  phrafes ,  f'gnare,  na¬ 
ture  aliquid  albc,  nigrovc  lapillo  feu  calculo. 

Befides  the  diverfity  of  colour,  there  were  fome  alfo 
which  had  figures  or  characters  painted  or  engraven 
on  them  ;  as  thofe  which  were  in  ufe  in  taking  the  fuf- 
frages  both  in  the  l'enate  and  at  aflemblies  of  the 
people. 

The  letters  marked  upon  thefe  calculi -were  U.  R.  for  uti 
rogas,  and  A.  for  antique  ;  the  firft  of  which  exprefled  an 
approbation  of  the  law,  the  latter  a  rejection  of  it. 
Afterwards  thejudges,  who  fat  in  capital  caufes  ufed 
calculi  marked  with  the  letter  A.  for  ab/oho,  C.  for  con- 
demno,  and  i\T.  L.  for  non  liquet ;  fignifying  a  more  full 
information  was  required. 

W e  may  alfo  mention  another  fpccies  of  calculi  ufed  at 
the  public  games,  vVhcreby  the  rank  and  order  in  which 
the  athletic  were  to  fight  was  determined.  If  for  in- 
ftance  they  were  twenty,  then  twenty  of  thefe  pieces 
were  call  into  an  urn;  each  ten  were  marked  with 
numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and  the  law  was,  that  each  of 
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thofe  who  drew,  ftiould  fight  him  who  had  drawn  the 
fame  number. 

Thefe  were  called  calculi  alhletich 

Calculus  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ancient  Grammaiic  jVriters  for  a 
kind  of  weight  equal  to  two  grains  of  cicer.  Some  make 
it  equivalent  to  the  Jiliqua ,  which  is  equal  to  three  grains 
of  barley.  Two  calculi  made  the  ccratium. 

Calculus  d'ffercntialis  is  a  method  of  differencing  quan¬ 
tities,  or  of  finding  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  which, 
being  taken  infinite  times,  fhall  be  equal  to  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  :  or,  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  infinitely  fmall  dif¬ 
ferences  of  variable  quantities. 

The  foundation  of  this  calculus  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  or  an  infinitefimal,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  incomparable  to  that  quantity,  or  that  is  lefs  than 
any  affignable  one,  and  therefore  accounted  as  nothing  ; 
the  error  accruing  by  omitting  it  being  lefs  than  any  af¬ 
fignable  one.  Hence  two  quantities,  only  differing  by 
an  infinitefimal, 1  are  reputed  equal. 

Thus,  in  AJlronomx ,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  an  in¬ 
finitefimal,  in  refpeCt  of  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  ; 
and  the  fame  holds  in  abftraCl  quantities.  "I  he  term  in¬ 
finitefimal,  therefore,  is  merely  refpeCtive,  and  involves 
a  relation  to  another  quantity  ;  and  docs  not  denote  any 
real  ens  or  being. 

Now  infinitefimals  arc  called  differentials)  or  differential 
quantities,  when  they  are  confidered  as  the  differences  of 
two  quantities.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  them  moments  ; 
confidering  them  as  the  momentary  increments  of  quan¬ 
tities  ;  v.  g.  of  a  line  generated  by  the  flux  of  a  point ; 
or  of  a  furface  by  the  flux  of  a  line.  The  differential 
calculus ,  therefore,  and  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  are 
the  fame  thing  under  different  names  ;  the  former  given 
by  M.  Leibnitz,  and  the  latter  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  : 
each  of  them  lay  claim  to  the  difeovery. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  expreff- 
ing  the  quantities  refulting  from  the  different  views 
wherein  the  two  authors  confider  the  infinitefimals  ;  the  | 
one  as  moments,  the  other  as  differences  :  Leibnitz,  and  | 
moft  foreigners,  exprefs  the  differentials  of  quantities  by 
the  fame  letters  as  variable  ones,  only  prefixing  the  let¬ 
ter  d:  thus  the  differential  of  x  is  called  d  x;  and  that 
of  v,  d  y  :  now  d  x  is  a  pofitive  quantity,  if  x  continually 
increafe  ;  negative  if  it  decreafe. 

The  Englifh,  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  inftead  of  d  x 
write  x  (with  a  dot  over  it)  ;  for  d y,  y,  &c.  which  fo¬ 
reigners  objeCt  againft,  on  account  of  that  confufion  of 
points,  which  they  imagine  arifes,  when  differentials  are 
again  differenced  ;  befides,  that  the  printers  are  more  apt 
to  overlook  a  point  than  a  letter.  Stable  quantities  being 
always  expreffed  by  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  d  a 
z=c,  d  b—o,  dc—o  ;  wherefor ed(x+y — a)—dx  +  dy, 
znd  d  (x—y  +  a)  d  x  —  d y.  So  that  the  differencing  of 
quantities  is  eafily  performed,  by  the  addition  or  fubtrac- 
tion  of  their  compounds. 

To  difference  quantities  that  multiply  each  other;  the 
rule  is,  firft,  multiply  the  differential  of  one  faCtor  into 
the  other  factor,  the  fum  cf  the  two  factors  is  the  dif¬ 
ferential  fought :  thus,  the  quantities  being  x  y,  the  dif¬ 
ferential  will  be  x  d y+y  d  x,  i.  e.  d  (.v  y)~x  d  y-\-y  d  x. 
Secondly,  if  there  be  three  quantities  mutually  multi¬ 
plying  each  other,  the  fadtum  of  the  two  muff  then  be 
multiplied  into  the  differential  of  the  third  :  thus,  fup- 
pofe  v  x  y,  let  v  x  —  t,  then  v  x  y~t  y  ;  confequently  d 
(v  x  y)  —  t  d  y  +y  d  t,  but  dtzzvdxArxdv.  Thefe 
values,  therefore,  being  fubftituted  in  the  antecedent  dif¬ 
ferential,  t  d y  +  y  d  t,  the  refult  is,  d  (v  x  y)  —  v  x  d  v  + 
vydxff  x  y  d  v.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend  how  to 
proceed,  where  the  quantities  are  more  than  three. 

If  one  variable  quantity  increafe,  while  the  other  y  de- 
Creafes,  it  is  evident  y  d  x — x  d  y  will  be  the  differential 
of  x  y. 

To  difference  quantities  that  mutually  divide  each  other  ; 
the  rule  is,  firft,  multiply  the  differential  of  the  divifor 
into  the  dividend ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  differential 
of  the  dividend  into  the  divifor  ;  fubtraCt  the  Lift  pro¬ 
duct  from  the  firft  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the 
fquare  of  the  divifor  ;  the  quotient  is  the  differential  of 
the  quantities  mutually  dividing  each  other.  See 
Fluxions. 

Calculus  exponcntialis ,  is  the  method  of  differencing  ex¬ 
ponential  quantities,  or  of  finding  and  fummoning  up  the 
differentials  or  moments  of  exponent  quantities  ;  or  at 
leaft  bringing  them  to  geometrical  conftruCtions. 

By  exponential  quantity  is  here  underftood  a  power 
whofe  exponent  is  variable  ;  v.  g.  xx,  a x,  xy ,  where  the 
exponent  x  does  not  denote  the  fame  in  all  the  points  of 
a  curve,  but  in  fome  Hands  for  2,  in  others  for  3,  in 
others  for  5,  &C; 

To  difference  an  exponential  quantity :  there  is  nothing  re¬ 
quired  but  to  reduce  the  exponential  qualities  to  loga¬ 
rithmic  ones ;  .which  done,  the  differencing  is  managed 


as  in  logarithmic  quantities.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  differ¬ 
ential  of  the  exponential  quality  xY  required,  let 
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That  is;  .-A  /  .v  dy  -f-  y  A  1  d  x~  d  z.  Bernouilli  Opera, 
tom.  i.  p.  183.  See  Expotential. 

Calculus  integredis ,  or  fummatorius ,  is  a  method  of  inte¬ 
grating,  or  fumming  up  moments,  or  differential  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  i.  e.  from  a  differential  quantity  given,  to  find  the 
quantity  from  whofe  differencing  the  given  differential 
refults.  The  integral  calculus ,  therefore,  is  the  inverfe 
of  the  differential  one  :  whence  the  Englifh,  who  ufually 
call  the  differential  method,  fluxions ,  give  this  calculus 
which  afeends  from  the  fluxion,  to  the  flowing  or  variable 
quantities,  or,  as  foreigners  exprefs  it,  from  die  differ*- 
ences  to  the  fums,  by  the  name  of  the  inverje  method 
of  FLUXIONS. 

Hence,  the  integration  is  known  to  be  juftly  performed, 
if  the  quantity  found,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus.,  being  differenced,  produce  that  propofed 
to  be  fummed. 

Suppofe  f  the  fign  of  the  fum,  or  integral  quantity  ;  then 
f  y  d  x  will  denote  the  fum,  or  integral  of  the  differential 
y  d  x. 

To  integrate ,  or  fum  up  a  differential  quantity.  It  is  demon- 
ftrated,  firft,  that  f  d  x  zvl  x  :  fecondly,  f  [d  x  -}-  dy,  ~  x 
+  y  :  thirdly ,)  [xdy  -j -y  d x)=x  y  :  fourthly, /  ( m  xm — 1 

d  x—xm:  fifthly,  f  (n  :  m )  x  - dx  —  x — :  fixthly, 

-  mm 

f  (y  d  x  —  xdy):  v-ZZx  :  y.  Of  thefe,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cafes  are  the  moft  frequent;  wherein  the  differen¬ 
tial  quantity  is  integrated,  by  adding  a  variable  unity  to 
the  exponent,  and  dividing  the  fum  by  the  new  exponent 
multiplied  into  the  differential  of  the  root ;  v.  g.  the 
fourth  cafe,  by  m  —  ( 1  +  1 )  d x,  i.  e.  by  m  a  x. 

If  the  differential  quantity  to  be  integrated,  doth  not  come 
under  any  of  thefe  formulas,  it  muft  either  be  reduced 
to  an  integral  finite,  or  an  infinite  feries,  each  of  whole 
terms  may  be  fummed. 

It  maybe  here  obferved,  that,  as  In  the  analyfis  of  finite?, 
any  quantity  may  be  railed  to  any  degree  of  power  ;  bur 
vice  ver/n,  the  root  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  any  num¬ 
ber  required  :  fo  in  the  analyfis  of  infinites,  any  variable 
or  flowing  quantity  may  be  differenced;  but,  vice  vet  fa, 
any  differential  cannot  be  integrated.  And  as,  in  the 
analyfis  of  finites,  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  method  of 
extracting  the  roots  of  all  equations  ;  fo  neither  has  the 
integral  calculus  arrived  at  its  perfection  :  and  as,  in  the 
former,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recouri'e  to  approxima- 
tion  ;  fo  in  the  latter,  we  have  recourfe  to  infinite  series, 
where  we  cannot  attain  to  a  perfeCt  integration. 

Calculus  litcralis ,  or  literal  Calculus,  is  the  fame  with 
fpecious  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  fo  called  from  its  ufin^ 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet :  in  contradiftincfion  to  nu¬ 
meral  arithmetic,  which  ufes  figures. 

In  the  literal  calculus,  given  quantities  are  expreffed  by  the 
firft  letters,  abed ;  and  quantities  fought  by  the  lalt 
z  y  .r,&c.  Equal  quantities  are  denoted  by  the  fame  letters. 

Calculus,  in  Medicine ,  the  dileafe  of  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys. 

The  term  is  Latin,  and  fignifies  a  little  pebble. 

The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is  called  lithiafis  ;  and  in  the 
kidneys,  nephritis.  See  Stone. 

Calculus  Minerva ,  among  the  Ancient  Lawyers,  denoted 
the  decifion  of  a  caufe,  wherein  the  judges  were  equaliy 
divided.  The  expreffion  is  taken  from  the  hiftory  of 
Oreftes,  reprefented  by  rEfchylus  and  Euripides ;  at 
whofe  trial,  before  the  Areopagites  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  the  votes  being  equally  divided  for  and  againft 
him,  Minerva  interpofed,  and  gave  the  calling  vote,  or 
calculus,  in  his  behalf. 

M.  Cramer,  profeffor  at  Marpurg,  has  a  difeourfe  ex¬ 
prefs,  De  Calculo  Minerva*  ;  wherein  he  maintains,  that 
all  the  effeCt  an  entire  equality  of  voices  can  have,  is  to 
leave  the  caufe  in  ft  at  u  quo. 

Calculus  tiburtinus ,  a  fort  of  figured  ftone,  formed  in 
great  plenty  about  the  catnraCts  of  the  Amo,  and  other 
rivers  in  Italy ;  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  fhape  oblony 
round,  or  echinated.  They  are  a  fpecies  of  the  /iitfe 
lap  idea,  and  generated  like  them  ;  and  fo  like  fuo-ar- 
plums  in  the  whole,  that  it  is  a  common  jeft  at  Rome  to 
deceive  the  unexperienced  by  ferving  them  up  at  deferts. 

CALDA,  or  Calculi,  in  the  Ancient  Diet,  denotes  hot 

water. 
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Water,  ufed  much  among  the  Romans,  anciently  as  a 
drink  partly  for  pleafure,  and  partly  for  health. 

The  word  is  formed  from  calidus ,  hot  j  aqua  being  under¬ 
stood  ;  calda ,  q.  d.  calida  aqua. 

Lipfius,  Caftalio,  Mercurialis,  Baccius,  and  Frienlhe- 
mius  have  treated  largely  de  potu  calda,  or  caldi.  Aft. 
Erud.  Lipf.  1721. 

CALDARIA  Judiciaria ,  the  method  of  trial,  or  purga¬ 
tion  by  boiling  water.  See  Ordeal. 

CALDARIUM,  in  the  Ancient  Baths.,  denoted  a  brazen 
velfel  or  ciftern,  placed  in  the  hypocauftum,  full  of  hot 
water,  to  be  drawn  thence  into  the  pifeina  or  bath,  to 
give  it  the  neceflary  degree  of  heat. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  caldarium  flood  contradiffinguifhed  from 
the  tepiilarium  and  frigidarium. 

Caldarium  alio  denoted  the  ftove,  or  fudatory,  being  a 
elefe  vaulted  room,  wherein  by  hot  dry  fumes,  without 
water,  people  were  brought  to  a  profufe  fweat. 

In  which  ienfe,  caldarium  was  the  fame  with  what  was 
otherwife  denominated  vaporarium  fudaio^ium ,  and  laco- 
nium  ;  in  the  Greek  baths,  hypocaujlum  umoxavrov. 

Caldarium  as ,  denotes  Pot -Afetal. 

CALDRON,  a  large  kitchen  utenfil,  commonly  made  of 
copper,  having  a  moveable  iron  handle,  whereby  to  hang 
it  on  the  chimney  hook. 

'1  he  word  is  formed  from  the  French  thav.dron ,  or  rather 
the  Latin  caldarium . 

Caldrons,  bo’lintt  in,  caldariis  dccoqucrc ,  is  a  capital  pu- 
nilnment  ipokfen  of  in  the  middle  age  writers,  decreed 
to  divers  forts  of  criminals,  but  chiefly  to  debafers  of 
the  coin.  .  s 

One  of  the  torments  iuflifled  on  the  ancient  Chriflian 
martyrs,  was  boiling  in  caldrons  of  water,  oil,  Stc. 

CALL,  or  Kale,  in  Botany ,  a  fpecies  of  the  brassica, 
or  cabbage.  See  Borecole  and  Colewor.t. 

Cale,  feu.  See  Crambe. 

CALEA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenejia  polygamla 
aqualis  clafs  of  plants  ;  the  receptacle  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hairy  down,  and  the  calyx  imbricated. 
There  are  three  fpecies.  , 

CALEDONIANS,  in  Antiquity ,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Britain  which  lies  northward  beyond  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Dyke,  or  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  afterwards 
called  Pidts  by  the  Romans  and  Provincials.  The  term 
.  Caledonii  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  fo  common  among 
the  Roman  writers,  that  they  applied  it  generally  to  all 
Britain,  and  all  the  forefts  of  Britain. 

Camben  derives  the  name  from  the  plural  kale di on,  of  the 
Britifh  word  kaled,  hard ;  whence  Caledonii ,  denoting  a 
people  hardy  uncivilized ,  and  rujlic.  Buchanan  derives 
it  from  the  old  Scottish  word  calden ,  hazel-tree. 

CALEF  ACIENTIA,  in  Medicine.  T.  he  calefacicnta  of  the 
Latins  are  the  fame  with  the  depf/avTMx  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  denote  no  more  than  what  we  commonly  call  warm¬ 
ing  medicines.  That  the  natures  and  qualities  of  the 
feveral  medicines  coming  under  this  denomination  may 
be  the  more  thoroughly  underftood,  it  is  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  may  be  heat  without  any  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire,  and  that  it  difeovers  itfelf  by  number- 
lefs  effects  ;  but  in  no  inftance  more  confpicuoufly  than 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  thermometer.  Boer- 
haave’s  Chemiftry,  vol.  i. 

The  means  then  by  which  warmth  is  generated  in  bo- 
flies,  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  by  which  apparent  fire 
is  produced.  Where  there  is  a  heat,  there  is  alfo  a  pro¬ 
portionable  and  correfpondent  motion  and  agitation  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  faid  to  be  hot ;  and,  vice  verfa, 
whete  there  is  an  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  there 
is  a  proportionable  heat  and  warmth. 

CALEF  ACTION,  a  fchool  term  for  the  aftion  of  fire  in 
heating  a  body ;  or  the  impulle  which  the  particles  of  a 
hot  body  imprefs  on  other  bodies  around. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  pharmacy;  where cale- 
fadlion  is  diftinguilhed  from  codtion  :  the  firft  being  ap¬ 
plied  where  the  thing  is  only  heated,  without  boiling. 

CALENDAR,  Kalendarium,  Calendarium,  or  Ka- 
lendar,  a  diftribution  of  time,  accommodated  to  the 
ufes  of  life  ;  or  a  table,  or  almanac,  containing  the 
order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  feasts,  See.  happening 
throughout  the  year.  See  Time,  Month,  Year,  &c. 
It  is  called  calendar  from  the  word  calender ,  anciently 
wrote  in  large  characters  at  the  head  of  each  month. 
See  Calends. 

The  days  in  calendars  were  originally  divided  into  odlo- 
ades,  or  eighths,  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews, 
into  hebdomades,  or  feven  ;  which  cuftom,  Scaliger  ob- 
ferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans  till  after 
the  time  of  Theodofius. 

There  are  divers  calendars ,  according  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  year,  and  diftributions  of  time,  eftablifhed 
in  different  countr’es.  Hence  the  Roman,  the  Jewifli, 
the  Perfian,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  See,  calendars. 


The  ancient  Roman  calendar  is  given  by  Ricciolus,  Slru- 
vius,  Danet,  and  others  ;  by  which  we  fee  the  order  and 
number  of  the  Roman  holy-days,  and  work-days. 

he  three  Chriftia n  calendars  are  given  by  Wolfius  in  his 
Elements  of  Chronology. 

1  he  Jewilh  calendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel,  about  the 
year  360,  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year  may 
be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  calendar.  7 

Calendar,  the  Roman,  owed  its  origin  to  Romulus  ;  but 

^has  undergone  various  reformations. fince  his  time. 

1  hat  legiflator  diftnbuted  time  in  feveral  periods,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  people  under  his  command;  but  as  he 
was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of  war  than  of  aftro- 
nomy  he.  only  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  mak- 
WS.it  begin  in  the  fprmg,  on  the  firft  of  March  •  ima¬ 
gining  the  fun  made  his  courfe  through  all  the  feafons  in 
three  hundred  and  four  days. 

.Romulus’s  calendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who  added 
two  months  more,  January  and  February  ;  placing  them 
before  March  :  fo  that  his  year  confifted  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  five  days,  and  began  on  the  firft  of  January: 
He  chofe,  however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make 
an  intercalation  of  forty-five  days,  which  he  divided  into 
two  parts,  intercalating  a  month  of  twenty-two  days  at 
the  end  of  each  two  year ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two 
years  more,  another  month  of  twenty-three  days  ;  which 
month,  thus  interpofed,  he  calls  Alarccdonius ,  or  the  in¬ 
tercalary  February. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  the  pontiffs, 
to  whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them,  occafioned 
great  diforders  in  the  conftitution  of  the  year  ;  which 
Ca?far,  a  fovereign  pontiff,  endeavoured  to  remedy :  to 
this  end  he  made  choice  of  Sofigenes  a  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer  of  thofe  times  :  who  found,  that  the  difpenfation 
of  time  in  the  calendar  could  never  be  fettled  on  any  fure 
footing  without  having  regard  to  the  annual  courfe  ,of 
the  fun.^  Accordingly,  as  the  fun’s  yearly  courfe  is  per¬ 
formed  in  three  hundred  fixty-five  days  fix  hours,  he  re- 
duced  the  year  to  the  fame  number  of  days  :  the  years 
of  this  correction  of  the  calendar  was  a  year  of  confufion; 
they  being  obliged,  in  order  to  fwallow  up  the  fixty- 
feven  days  that  had  been  imprudently  added,  and  which 
occafioned  the  confufion,  to  add  two  months  befides  the 
Marccdonius ,  which  chanced  to  fall  out  that  year  ;  fo 
that  this  year  confifted  of  fifteen  months,  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  forty-five  days.  This  reformation  was  made  in  the 
year  of  Rome  708,  forty-two  or  forty-three  years  before 
Chrift.  ■  See  Y£ar.  j 

The  Roman  palled  alfo  'Julian  calendar,  from  its  refor¬ 
mer  Julius,  i f,  diipofed  into  quadriennial  periods  ;  where¬ 
of  the  three  fill!  years,  which  he  called  communes,  confift 
of  three  hundred  fixty-five  days  :  and  the  fourth  bif- 
fexlile,  of  three  hundred  fix ty  - fix  ;  by  reafon  of  the  fix 
houis,  which  in  four  yeais  make  a  day,  or  fomewhat’ 
lefs  ;  for  in  one  hundred  thirty-four  years  an  intercalary 
day  is  to  be  retrenched.  On  this  account  it  was,  that 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advide  of  Clavius  and  Cia- 
conius,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each  cen¬ 
tury  Ihould  have  no  biffextile,  excepting  in  each  fourth 
century .  that  is,  a  fubtraCtiori  is  made  of  three  biflex— 
tile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries  :  by  reafon  of  the 
eleven  minutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  whereof  the  bif- 
fextile  confifts.  See  Bissextile. 

This  reformation  of  the  calendar ,  or  the  new  ftyle,  as  we 
call  it,  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  October  1 582,  when 
ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once  ;  fo  many  having  been 
introduced  into  the  computation  fince  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  325,  by  the  defeat  of  eleven  minutes. 

Calendar,  Julian  Chriflian,  is  that  wherein  the  days  of 
the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle  ;  and  the  new  and 
full  moons,  efpecially  the  pafchal  full  moon,  with  the 
feaft  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers,  rightly  difpofed 
through  the  Julian  year.  The  Cycle,  and  Golilni 
Number. 

In  this  calendar,  the  vernal  equinox  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fixed  to  the  twenty-firft  day  of  March,  and  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  or  the  golden  numbers,  conftantly  to  In¬ 
dicate  the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons ;  yet  both  are 
erroneous.  And  hence  arofe  a  very  great  irregularity 
in  the  time  of  Eafter.  To  Ih.ew  this  error  more  appar¬ 
ently,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  year  1715.  In  this  year, 
then,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  tenth  of  March  ; 
and  therefore,  comes  too  early  by  eleven  days.  The  paf¬ 
chal  full  moon  falls  on  the  feventh  of  April ;  and  there¬ 
fore  too  late,  with  regal'd  to  the  cycle,  by  three  days. 
Eafter,  therefore,  which  Ihould  have  been  on  the  tenth 
of  April,  was  that  year  on  the  feventeenth.  The  error, 
here,  lies  only  in  the  metemptofis,  or  poft-pofition  of 
the  moon,  through  the  defeCt  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the 
full  moon  had  fall  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  Eafter 
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Would  have  fallen  on  the  thirteenth  of  March ;  and 
therefore  the  error,  arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
equinox,  would  have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing 
from  the  poft-pofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courie  of  time, 
were  fo  multiplied,  that  the  calendar  no  longer  exhibited 
any  regular  Eafter.  Pope  Gegory  XIII.  therefore,  by 
the  advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  ten  days 
out  of  the  month  of  October,  to  reftore  the  equinox  to 
its  place,  viz.  the  twenty-firft  of  March  ;  and  thus  in¬ 
troduced  the  form  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fuch  a 
provifion,  as  that  the  equinox  fhoukl  be  conftantly  kept 
to  the  twenty-firll  of  March.  The  new  moons  and  full 
moons,  by  advice  of  the  fame  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  golden  numbers,  but  by  epadts.  The  calen¬ 
dar ,  however,  was  ftill  retained  in  England,  without  this 
corredlion  ;  whence  there  was  a  difference  of  eleven  days 
between  our  time  and  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  by 
24  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  the  Gregorian  computation  is  efta- 
blilhed  here,  and  accordingly  took  place  in  1 752*  $ce 
Style. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  is  that  which,  by  means  of  epadts, 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  determines 
the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Eafter,  with  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  in  the  Gregorian  year. 
The  Gregorian  calendar ,  therefore,  differs  from  the  Ju¬ 
lian,  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epacls  are 
fubftituted  in  lieu  of  golden  numbers  ;  for  the  ufe  and 
difpofition  whereof,  fee  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  calendar  be  preferable  to  the  Ju¬ 
lian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defedts  (perhaps,  as  Tycho 
Brahe  and  Caffini  imagine,  it  is  impoflible  ever  to  bring 
the  thing  to  a  perfedl  juftnefs.)  For,  firft,  the  Grego¬ 
rian  intercalation  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  equinox 
fometimes  fucceeds  the  twenty-firft  of  March,  as  far  as 
the  twenty-third  ;  ahd  fometimes  anticipates  it,  falling 
on  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet 
not  fo  accounted  by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Gregorians  account  the  full  moon  of  the  twenty -fe- 
cond  of^March,  the  pafchal  ;  which  yet,  falling  before 
the  equinox,  is  not  pafchal.  In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore, 
Eafter  is  celebrated  in  an  irregular  month  ;  in  the  latter 
there  are  two  Eafters  in  the  fame  eccleiiaftical  year.  In 
like  manner,  the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on 
mean  full  moons,  which  yet  may  proceed  or  follow  the 
true  ones  by  fome  hours,  the  pafchal  full  moon  may  fall 
on  Saturday,  which  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sun¬ 
day  ;  whence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  fhould  be ;  in  the  other  it  is  celebrated 
on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon,  with  the  Jews  and 
Quartodeciman  heretics  ;  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  fhew  other  faults 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar ,  arifing  from  the  negligence 
and  inadvertency  of  the  authors  :  yet  is  this  calendar  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  Romanifts  throughout  Europe,  Ac.  and 
ufed  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is  uled. 

Calendar,  reformed ,  or  corrcfted ,  is  that  which,  fetting 
afide  all  apparatus'  of  golden  numbers,  epa&s,  and  do¬ 
minical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the  pafchal 
full  moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon, 
by  aftronomical  computation,  according  to  tire  Rudol- 
phine  tables. 

This  calendar  was  introduced  among  the  proteftant  ftates 
of  Germany,  in  the  year  1700,  when  eleven  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ;  fo  that 
in  1700,  February  had  but  eighteen  days  ;  by  this  means 
the  correfted  ftyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This  al¬ 
teration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time  ;  in  expectation,  that  the  real  quantity  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  determined  by 
obfervation,  the  Romanifts  would  agree  with  them,  on 
fome  more  convenient  intercalation. 

Calendar,  conjlruftion  of  a,  or  almanac .  x.  Compute  the 
fun’s  and  moon’s  place  for  each  day  in  the  year ;  or  take 
them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the  dominical  letter, 
and,  by  means  thereof,  diftribute  the  calendar  into  weeks. 
3.  Compute  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  thence  the  fix  other 
moveable  feafts.  4.  Add  the  moveable  feafts,  with 
the  names  of  the  martyrs.  5.  To  every  day  add  the 
fun’s  and  moon’s  place,  with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
each  luminary  ;  the  length  of  day  and  night ;  the  Cre- 
pufcula,  and  the  afpedts  of  the  planets.  6.  Add,  in  the 
proper  place,  the  chief  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the 
fun’s  entrance  into  the  cardinal  points  ;  i.  e.  the  folftices 
and  equinoxes  ;  together  with  the  rifing  and  the  fetting, 
efpecially  heliacal,  of  the  planets,  and  chief  fixed  ftars : 
means  for  each  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
heads. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the  even¬ 
ing  and  the  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight ;  together 
With  the  fun’s  rifing  and  fetting,  and  the  length  of  days, 
may  be  transferred  from  the  calendars  of  one  year  into 
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thofe  of  another  ;  the  differences  in  the  feveral  years  be¬ 
ing  too  Imail  to  be  of  any  conlideratiou  in  civil  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftrudion  of  a  calendar  has 
nothing  in  it  of  myftery;  or  difficulty ;  if  tables  of  the 
heavenly  motions  be  at  hand;  See  Almanac; 

Some  divide  calendars  or  almanacs  into  public  and  private; 
perfect  and  imperfect ;  others  into  heathen  and  Chrif- 
tiam 

Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a  large  fi.ze<  ufually  hung 
up  for  common  or  family  ufe  ;  private  are  thofe  of  tne 
fmaller  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the  hand 
inferibed  on  a  ft  a  ft ,  or  in  the  pocket ;  perfect,  thofe: 
which  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  prime?} 
and  feafts  inferibed  on  them  ;  imperfect,  thofe  which 
have  only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feafts.  '1  ill 
about  the  fourth  century,  they  all  carried  the  marks 
of  heathenifm  ;  from  that  age  to  the  feventh,  they 
are  generally  divided  between  heathenifm  and  Chrif- 
tianity. 

Almanacs  are  of  fomewhat  different  compcfition,  fome 
containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  eflential  part 
is  the  calendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  Ac.  To  thelc  are 
added  various  parerga,  aftronomical,  aftrological,  me¬ 
teorological,  chronological,  and  even  political,  rural,* 
medical,  Ac.  as  calculations,  and  accounts  of  ecliples, 
folar  ingreftes,  afpedls,  and  configurations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  lunations,  heliocentricai  and  geocentrical  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets,  prognoftics  of  the  weather,  and  pre¬ 
dictions  of  other  events,  tables  of  the  planetary  motions^ 
the  tides,  terms,  intereft,  twilight,  equation,  kings,  Ac. 
Calendar,  Gelulean ,  or  Jellaitean ,  is  a  correction  of  the 
Perfian  calendar ,  made  by  order  of  fultan  Gelaleuden,  in 
the  467th  year  of  the  Hegira;  of  Chriit  1089.  See 
Epocha  and  Year. 

Calendar  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  pther  compofitions  re- 
fpe&ing  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  l’enfe,  Spencer  has  given  the  fhepherd’s  ealend. 
Evelyn,  and  Miller,  the  Gardener’s  calendar ,  Ac. 
Calendar  is  uled  for  the  catalogue,  or  fafti,  anciently 
kept  in  each  church,  of  the  faints,  both  univerfal,  and 
thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ;  with  their 
bifhops,  martyrs,  Ac.  Calendars  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  martyrologies,  for  each  church  had  its  pe¬ 
culiar  calendar  ;  whereas  the  martyrologies  regarded  the 
whole  church  in  general ;  containing  the  martyrs  and 
confeffors  of  all  tue  churches.  From  ail  the"  feveral 
calendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  ;  fo  that  martyro¬ 
logies  are  pofterior  to  calendars.  St;e  Martyrology. 
Calendar  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table,  or  enu¬ 
meration  of  perfons  or  things. 

Lord  Bacon  wifhes  for  a  calendar  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  calendar  of  the  perlons  who  mav  in¬ 
herit  eftates  in  fee-fimple. 

Calendar,  Kalcndarium ,  originally  denoted  amon^  the 
Romans  a  book  containing  an  account  of  monies  at  in¬ 
tereft,  which  became  due  on  the  calends  of  January  ; 
the  ufual  time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out  their 
money.  Senec.  de  Belief,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  Idem,  lib.  i. 
c.  2.  Ejufd.  Epift.  14.  Idem,  Ep.  8 7.  Fab.  Theft 
P-  4i3i 

Calendar  months ,  the  folar  months  as  they  ftand  in  ths 
calendar,  viz.  January  31  days,  Ac. 

Calendar,  ajironomteal ,  an  inftrument  engraved  upon 
copper-plates  printed  upon  paper,  and  pafted  on  board, 
with  a  brafs  Aider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  ihews  by  in- 
fpection,  the  lun  s  mendian  altitude,  right  aiceniton 
declination,  rifing,  fetting,  amplitude,  Ac.  to  a  greater 
exadtnefs  than  our  common  globes  will  fhew. 

Calendar  of  pri/oners ,  is  a  lift  of  all  their  names,  with 
their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  the  fudge 
figns,  and  the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the 
refpe&ive  fheriff.  In  the  cafe  of  a  capital  felony,  the 
words  “hang  by  the  neck”  are  annexed  to  the  pri- 
foner’s  name,  inftead  of  “  fuf.  per  col.”  for  fifpcndatur 
per  collum ,  which  was  the  ancient  form.  Judge  Black- 
ftone  well  oblerves,  that  the  execution  of  a  man  teems 
to  be  too  important  and  terrible  a  talk  to  depend  on  a 
marginal  note.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  356. 
j  Calendar-^/!,  vitrnm  ca'cndarc ,  a  name  formerly  o-iven 
by  fome  writers  to  a  thermometer,  or  graduated  nihe 
whereby  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  heat. 

C  AL'ENT)  A  R-br  others,  freittes  calendar'd ,  a  fort  of  devout  fra¬ 
ternities,  compofed  of  ccclefiaftics  as  well  as  laymen  ; 
whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  procure  mattes  to  be  laid, 
and  alms  diftributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as 
were  deceafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  cal  end- 
brothers,  becaufe  they  ufually  met  cn  the  calends  of  each 
month,  though  in  fome  places  only  once  a  quarter. 
CALENDARIUM  fc/htm.  The  Chriftians  retained  much 
of  the  ceremony  and  wantonneis  of  the  calends  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a  feaft,  and  cele¬ 
brated 
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brated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecencies,  under  the 
names  fejlum  kalendarum ,  or  hypodiaconorum ,  or Jlultorum , 
that  is,  the  Taft  of  fools  ;  fometimes  alfo  libertas  decem- 
brica.  The  people  met  mafked  in  the  church,  and  in  a 
ludicrous  way  proceeded  to  the  ele&ion  of  a  mock  pope, 
or  bifhop;  who  exercifed  a  jurifdidtion  over  them  fuit- 
able  to  the  feftivky  of  the  occafion :  fathers,  councils, 
and  popes  long  laboured  to  reftrain  this  licence,  to  little 
purpofe.  We  find  the  feaft  of  the  calends  in  ufe  as  low 
as  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  centilry.  Du-Cange. 
CALENDER,  a  machine  ufed  in  the  manufactories,  for 
preffing  certain  fluffs,  filks,  and  even  linens,  to  make 
them  fmooth,  even,  and  gloffy.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  wa¬ 
tering,  or  giving  the  waves  to  tabbies  and  mohairs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  calandrc ,  or  Spanifh 
calandra ,  which  fignify  the  fame  ;  and  which  fome  de¬ 
rive  farther  from  the  Latin  cylindrus :  becaufe  the  whole 
effect  of  the  machine  depends  upon  a  cylinder:  Borel 
derives  the  name  from  that  of  a  little  bird,  of  the  fwallow 
kind  ;  on  account  of  the  agreement  between  the  feathers 
of  the  bird,  and  the  impreffion  of  the  machine. 

The  calender  confifts  of  two  large  wooden  rollers,  round 
which  the  pieces  of  fluff  are  wound :  thefe  are  put  be¬ 
tween  two  large,  clofe,  polifhed  planks  of  wood,  or  plates 
of  iron,  the  lower  ferving  as  a  fixed  bafe,  and  the  upper 
moveable,  by  means  of  a  wheel  like  that  of  a  crane,  with 
a  rope  faflened  to  a  fpindle,  which  makes  its  axis  :  this 
upper  part  is  of  a  prodigious  weight,  fometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  pounds.  It  is  the  weight  of  this  part,  'to¬ 
gether  with  its  alternate  motion,  that  gives  the  polifh,  and 
makes  the  waves  on  the  fluffs,  by  cauiing  the  cylinders  on 
which  they  are  put  to  roll  with  great  force  over  the  loweft 
board.  The  rollers  are  taken  off  and  put  on  again,  by 
inclining  the  machine. 

At  Paris  they  have  an  extraordinary  machine  of  this 
kind,  called  the  royal  calender ,  made  by  order  of  M.  Col¬ 
bert  ;  the  lower  table  or  plank  of  which  is  made  of  a 
block  of  finooth  marble,  and  the  upper  lined  at  bottom 
with  a  plate  of  polifhed  copper. 

This  is  called  the  great  calender :  they  have  alfo  a  fmall 
one  with  two  tables  of  polifhed  iron  or  fled. 

There  are  alfo  calenders  without  wheels,  which  are 
wrought  by  a  horfe  harneffed  to  a  wooden  bar,  which 
turns  a  large  arbour  placed  upright :  at  the  top  of  which, 
on  a  kind  of  drum,  is  wound  a  rope,  the  two  ends  of 
which  being  faflened  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  upper 
plank  of  the  engine,  give  it  motion.  But  the  horfe 
calender  is  in  lefs  efleem  than  the  wheel  kind,  as  the 
motion  of  this  latter  is  more  equable  and  certain. 

We  read  of  calendering  worfted.  To  improve  linen  far¬ 
ther,  the  drapers  get  feveral  forts  of  their  cloths  calen¬ 
dered  ;  whereby  their  threads  are  made  to  lie  flatter  and 
fmoother. 

Calender  alfo  denotes  the  workman  who  manages  the 
machine  above  deferibed  ;  applying  the  cloth  or  fluff 
underneath,  after  having  firft  wound  it  on  the  rollers. 

Calenders  is  aifo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  Dervifes  fpread 
through  Turky  and  Perfia,  whole  order  is  not  in  general 
efleem  among  the  Mahometans,  as  being  reputed  lefs 
abftemious  and  Ariel  in  morals  than  fome  other  orders. 
They  derive  their  name  from  Calenderi,  their  founder. 
See  Dervis. 

CALENDS,  Calendar,  in  the  Roman  Chronology ,  the  firft 
day  of  every  month. 

The  word  is  formed  from  I  call,  or  proclaim  ;  be¬ 

caufe,  before  the  publication  of  the  Roman  fafti,  it  was 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  new  moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
Rex  Sacrif cuius  ;  upon  which  a  facrifice  being  offered 
the  pontiff  fummoned  the  people  together  in  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  and  there,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the 
number  of  calends ,  or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  would 
be  ;  which  he  did  by  repeating  this  formula,  as  often  as 
there  were  days  of  calends  ;  Cato  Juno  Novella.  Whence 
the  name  calendar  was  given  thereto,  from  calo,  calare. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Varro.  Plutarch,  and  after 
him  Gaza,  derive  the  word  from  clam  ;  £)uia  luna  calendis 
clam  fit :  but  this  is  far  fetched.  Others  derive  the  ap¬ 
pellation  hence  :  that  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,  the  pontifex  called  or  proclaimed  the  feveral  feafts 
or  holidays  in  the  month  ;  a  cuftom  which  continued  no 
longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavius,  the 
curule  aedile,  ordered  the  fafti,  or  calendar,  to  be  let  up 
in  public  places,  that  every  body  might  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  times,  and  the  return  of  the  feftivals. 

The  calends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  retrograde 
order  :  thus,  v.  gr.  the  firft  of  May  being  the  calends  of 
May ;  the  laft,  or  thirtieth  of  April,  was  the  pridie  ca- 
lendarum ,  or  fecond  of  the  calends  of  May;  the  twenty, 
ninth  of  April,  tne  third  of  the  calends ,  or  before  the 
calends  :  and  fo  back  to  the  thirteenth,  where  the  ides 
commence  ;  which  are,  likewife,  numbered  invertedly 
to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin ;  which  are  num- 
Vol.  I.  N°  53. 
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bered  after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firft  day  of  the 
month,  which  is  the  catenas  of  April!  See  Ides,  and 
Nones. 

The  rules  of  compulation  by  calends ,  are  included  in  the 
following  verfes : 

Prima  dies  menfs  cujufque  ejl  din  a  calends  : 

Sex  Maius  nonasy  Oitober'y  Juliusy  &  Mars  ; 
ffluatuor  at  reliqui :  habet  idtts  quilibet  ofto'. 

Inde  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  ejfe  calendas  ; 

Sh<as  retro  numerans  dices  a  menfc fcquente. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  calends  anfwering  to  any  day  of 
the  month  we  are  in  :  fee  how  many  days  there  are  yet 
remaining  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add  two : 
for  example ;  fuppofe  it  the  twenty-fecond  of  April ;  it 
is  then  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  May.  For  April  con¬ 
tains  thirty  days :  and  twenty-two  taken  from  thirty, 
there  remains  eight;  to  which  two  being  added,  the 
fum  is  ten. 

The  reafon  of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  laft  day  of  the 
month  is  called  fecundo  calendas ,  the  laft  but  one  tertio  ca- 
lendas'y  &c. 

The  Roman  writers  themfelves  are  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon 
of  this  abfurd  and  whimfical  manner  of  computing  the 
days  of  the  month  :  yet  it  is  ftill  kept  up  in  the  Roman 
chancery  ;  and  by  fome  authors;  out  of  a  vain  affedlation 
of  learning,  preferred  to  the  commonj  more  natural,  and 
eafy  manner. 

Calends,  Kalcnda-y  are  alfo  ufed  in  Church  Hifory  to  de¬ 
note  conferences  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each 
deanery,  on  the  firft  day  of  every  month,  concerning 
their  duty  and  conduit,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the 
impofition  of  penance.  Du-Cange. 

Calends  of  Januaryy  in  Roman  Antiquity^  was  a  folemn 
feftival  coni'ecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus ;  wherein  the 
Romans  offered  vows  and  facrifices  to  thofe  deities,  and 
exchanged  prefents  among  themfelves,  as  a  token  of 
friendfhip. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors;  who  were  then 
obliged  to  pay  their  interefts,  &c.  Hence  Horace  calls 
it  trifles  ealenda.  Lib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 
CALETsDULA,  in  Botanyy  the  herb,  or  flower  popularly- 
called  JvIarygold,  ufed  in  the  ftiops  as  a  cardiac 
and  alexipharmic,  of  like,  though  inferior  virtue  to 
faffron. 

Calendula,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  motacilla 
in  the  order  pajfercsy  found  in  Penfylvania. 

CALENTES,  in  Logicy  a  fort  of  fyllogifm  in  the  fourth, 
commonly  called  Galenical  figure,  wherein  the  major 
propofition  is  univerfal  and  affirmative  3  and  the  fecond 
or  minor,  as  well  as  the  conclufion,  univerfal  and  ne¬ 
gative. 

This  is  intimated  by  the  letters  it  is  compofed  of,  where 
the  A  fignifies  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  two  E’s 
as  many  univerfal  negatives.  E.  gr. 

CA  Every  affliction  in  this  world  is  only  for  a  time. 
LEN  No  affliction  which  is  only  for  a  time ,  ought  to 
difiurb  us. 

TES  No  ajffliflion  ought  to  difur  b  us,  which  happens  in 
this  world. 

The  Ariftotelians  not  allowing  the  fourth  figure  of  fyllo- 
gifms,_turn  this  word  into  celantes,  and  make  it  only 
an  indiredl  mood  of  the  firft  figure. 

CALENTURE,  an  inflammatory  fever,  frequent  at  fea, 
attended  with  a  delirium ;  wherein  the  patients  imagine 
the  fea  to  be  green  fields  ;  and  if  not  prevented,  will  leap 
over-board. 

rl  he  word  calenture  is  Spanifh,  ealenturay  and  fignifies  a 
heat,  fever,  or  ague  ;  from  the  Latin  calercy  to  be  hot. 
Calentures  are  chiefly  found  in  failing  towards  the  Weft: 
Indies,  as  they  approach  the  tropic.  Thofe  affedted 
with  them  have  a  fierce  look,  and  are  very  unruly,  being 
fo  eager  to  get  to  their  imaginary  cool  verdure,  and  fo 
ftrong,  that  fix  men  fometimes  fcarce  fuffice  to  detain 
them.  The  difeafe  chiefly  feizes  the  young  and  ftrong, 
efpecially  of  a  fanguine  complexion ;  the  pulfe  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  When  taken  in  time,  it  rarely  proves 
mortal. 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the  ftomach,  and  its  prin¬ 
cipal  fource  feems  to  be  the  eating  of  fait  provifions  for  a 
long  time  together. 

The  firft  ftep  toward  a  cure  is  the  giving  of  a  brifk  vomit ; 
this  has  the  immediate  eftedl  of  difpelling  the  fancy  of 
the  green  leaves  and  trees  in  the  water  ;°after  this,  fait 
of  wormwood,  a  little  diafeordium,  and  conferve  of  rofes 
vitriolated  are  proper,  and  bleeding  in  the  arm;  and  if 
that  does  not  take  effedl,  the  opening  of  the  temporal 
artery  is  proper  :  a  thin  diet  and  cream  of  tartar  in  water- 
grtiel,  after  thefe  things,  generally  remove  the  remains 
of  the  difeafe. 

When  they  are  feized  with  this  violent  heat  and  difor¬ 
der,  which  for  the  moft  part  happens  in  the  night,  they 
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fteal  privately  over-board  into  the  fea,  imagining  them- 
felves  to  be  going  into  the  green  fields;  'Calentures  hap¬ 
pen  oftencr  by  night  than  by  day,  becaufe  fhips  aie 
more  clofely  fhut  up  by  night,  and  are  lefs  airy  than 
they  are  in  the  day-time.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  m  by 
Dr.  Oliver. 

CALESIAM,  in  Botany ,  H.  M.  Arbor  baccifcra  racemofa , 
vitis  floribus  ac'inis  oblongis  comprcfis  monopyrenis:  It  is  a 
very  tall  and  beautiful  tree  ;  the  wood  is  o t  a  dark  purple 
colour,  fmooth  and  flexible  ,  the  flowers  grow  in  clufters 
at  the  ends  of  the  boughs,  very  like  the  flowers  of  vines, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  berries  in  clufters,  like  grapes  or 
currants,  full  of  a  fucculent  and  iniipid  pulp,  enclofing  a 
ftone  having  a  white  infipid  kernel. 

It  grows  common  in  Malabar,  bears  fruit  once  a  year, 
and  is  fruitful  from  ten  years  Handing  to  fifty  and  up¬ 
ward  :  of  the  wood  they  make  fheaths  for  knives  and 
fwords. 

The  bark,  pulverifed  and  made  into  an  ointment  with 
butter,  cures  the  fpafmus  cynicus ,  and  convulfions  excited 
by  great  wounds  ,  it  heals  alfo  malignant  ulcers,  and 
mitigates  the  pain  in  the  gout.  The  juice  of  the  bark 
cures  aphtha ;  and,  taken  inwardly,  is  a  remedy  for  the 
dyfentery.  The  bark  of  this  tree  with  that  of  the 
codampulli  reduced  into  a  powder,  purges  the  belly, 
and  carries  off  pituitous  and  atrabilious  humours.  Half 
a  tea-cup  full  of  the  decodion  of  the  leaves  and  bark  in 
water,  is  ufually  given  to  women  juft  before  their  la¬ 
bour,  to  promote  an  eafy  delivery. 

CALF,  vitulus ,  in  Zoology ,  the  young  one  of  a  cow,  an 
animal  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  defcription. 
There  are  two  ways  of  breeding  calves  that  are  intended 
to  be  reared  ;  the  one  is  to  let  the  calf  run  with  its  dam 
all  the  year  round  :  this  is  the  method  in  the  cheap 
breeding  countries,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  make  the 
beft  Cattle.  The  other  way  is  to  take  them  from  the  dam 
after  they  have  fucked  about  a  fortnight ,  they  are  then 
to  be  taught  to  drink  flat  milk,  which  is  to  be  made  but 
juft  warm  for  them,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  give 
it  them  too  hot. 

The  beft  time  of  weaning  calves  is  from  January  to  May  ; 
they  fhould  have  milk  for  twelve  weeks  after,  and  a 
fortnight  before  that  is  left  off,  water  fnould  be  mixed 
with  the  milk  in  larger  and  larger  quantities.  When 
the  calf  has  fed  on  milk  about  a  month,  little  whifps  of 
hay  fhould  be  placed  all  about  him  in  cleft  fticks,  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  eat.  In  the  beginning  of  April  they  fhould 
be  turned  out  to  grafs ;  only  for  a  few  days  they  fhould 
be  taken  in  for  the  night,  and  have  milk  and  water  given 
them  ;  the  fame  may  alfo  be  given  them  in  a  pail  lome- 
times  in  the  field,  till  they  are  fo  able  to  feed  themfelves 
that  they  do  not  regard  it.  The  grafs  they  are  turned 
into  muft  not  be  too  rank,  but  fhort  and  fweet,  that  they 
may  like  it,  and  yet  get  it  with  fome  labour; 

Calves  fhould  be  always  weaned  at  grafs,  for  if  it  be 
done  with  hay  and  water,  they  often  grow  big-bellied 
on  it,  and  are  apt  to  rot.  When  thofe  among  the  males 
are  felcdled  which  are  to  be  kept  as  bulls,  the  reft  fhould 
be  gelt  for  oxen  f  the  fooner  the  better.  Twenty 
days  old  is  a  very  good  time,  or  between  that  age 
and  ten  days.  About  London,  aimoft  all  the  calves  are 
fatted  for  the  butcher.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there 
is  a  good  market  for  them  ,  and  the  lands  here  are  not 
fo  profitable  to  breed  upon  as  in  cheaper  countries.  The 
way  to  make  the  calves  fat  and  fine  is,  the  keeping  of  them 
very  clean,  giving  them  frefh  litter  every  day,  and  the 
hanging  of  a  large  chalk-ftone  in  fome  corner  where  they 
can  ealily  get  at  it  to  lick  it,  but  where  it  is  out  of  the 
way  of  being  fouled  by  their  dung  and  urine.  The  coops 
are  to  be  fo  placed  as  not  to  have  too  much  fun  upon 
them,  and  fo  high  above  the  ground  that  the  urine  may 
run  off.  They  alfo  bleed  them  once  when  they  are  a 
month  old,  and  a  fecond  time  before  they  kill  them  5 
this  is  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of 
their  fiefh :  the  bleeding  is  by  fome  repeated  much 
oftener  :  but  this  is  fufficient. 

Calves  are  very  apt  to  be  loofe  in  their  bowels  ;  this 
waftes  and  very  much  injures  them.  The  remedy  is,  to 
give  them  chalk  feraped  into  milk,  pouring  it  down 
with  a  horn.  If  this  does  not  fucceed,  they  give  them 
bole  armenic  in  large  dofes,  and  ufe  the  cold  bath  every 
morning.  If  a  cow  will  not  let  a  ftrange  calf  fuck  her, 
the  common  method  is  to  rub  both  her  nofe  and  the 
calf’s  with  a  little  brandy :  this  generally  reconciles 
them,  after  a  few  frnellings. 

Calves ,  befides  their  flefh,  afford  two  forts  of  commodi¬ 
ties  for  trade,  namely,  the  hide  and  the  hair. 

Calf -/kins,  in  the  leather  manufacture,  are  prepared  and 
dreffed  by  the  tanners,  Ikinners,  and  curriers,  who  fell 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhoe-makers,  faddlers,  book¬ 
binders,  and  other  artificers,  who  employ  them  in  their 
feveral  manufactures. 

Calf -fkin  dreffed  in  fumacb,  denotes  the  Ikin  of  this  animal 
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curried  black  on  the  hair  fide,  and  dyed  of  an  orange  co¬ 
lour  ort  the  flefh  fide  by  means  of  fumach,  chiefly  uied 
in  the  making  of  belts. 

The  Englifh  calf  fkin  is  much  valued  abroad,  and  the 
commerce  thereof  very  confiderable  in  France  and  other 
countries  ;  whefe  divers  attempts  have  been  made  to 
imitate  it,  but  hitherto  in  vain; 

What  is  like  to  baffle  all  endeavours  fot  imitating  the 
Englifh  calf  in  F  ranee  is,  the  fmallnefs  and  wcaknefsjof 
the  calves  about  Paris  5  which,  at  fifteen  days  old,  ate  not 
fo  big  as  the  Englifh  ones  When  they  come  into  the  world. 

Golden- Calf.  See  Golden; 

Calf,  /ra,  in  Zoology.  See  Sea -calf. 

Calf,  among  S port) men ,  is  ufed  for  a  male  hart  or  hind  of 
the  firft  year; 

Calf  alfo  denotes  the  young  of  the  Whale. 

Calf’s  fnouts  in  Botany:  See  Snap-dragon. 

CALI  is  ufed  to  denote  pot-afhes,  or  the  fait  of  the  plant  jeArr. 

CALIBER,  or  CaLiper,  in  a  general  fenfe,  notes  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  round  thing  in  thickrtefs,  or  diametef. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  column  is  of  the  fame  caliber  as 
another,  when  they  are  both  of  the  fame  diameter. 

Caliper  more  particularly  denotes  the  bdre,  or  width  ct 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  other  fire-arms  *,  or  the  diameter 
of  the  mouth  thereof ;  or  the  ball  it  carries; 

The  caliber  is  the  rule  by  which  all  the  parts  of  a  cannon, 
or  mortar,  as  well  as  of  its  carriage,  are  proportioned. 

Caliber -compaffes^  a  fort  of  compaffes  made  with  arched 
legs,  to  take  the  diameter  of  convex  ot  Cohcave  bodies. 
Caliber -compaffes  are  chiefly  ufed  by  gunners,  for  taking 
the  diameters  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  piece  ot  ordnance, 
or  of  bombs,  bullets,  &c.  Their  legs  are  therefore  cir¬ 
cular,  and  move  on  an  arch  of  brafs,  whereon  are  marked 
the  inches,  and  half-inches  ;  to  fhew  how  far  the  points 
of  the  compafes  are  opened  afunder. 

Some  are  alfo  made  for  taking  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  gun  or  mortar. 

The  gaugers  alfo  fometim.es  ufe  calibers  to  embrace  the 
two  heads  of  any  calk,  in  order  to  find  its  length. 

The  caliber ,  ufed  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  is  a  piece  of 
board  notched  triangular-wife  in  the  middle,  for  the  taking 
of  meafure. 

Caliber,  CaLiBer -rw/f,  or  Gunner's  Callipers,  is  an 
inftrument,  wherein  a  right  lirie  is  fo  divided,  as  that 
the  firft  part  being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  an  iron  dr 
leaden  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  the  other  parts  are  to 
the  firft  as  the  diameters  of  balls  ot  two,  three,  four, 
&c.  pounds,  are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of  one  pound. 
The  caliber  is  ufed  by  engineers,  from  the  weight  of  the 
ball  given  to  determine  its  diameter,  or  caliber  or 
vice  verja. 

The  gunner’s  callipers  confift  of  two  thin  plates  df  brafs 
joined  by  a  rivet,  fo  as  to  move  qyite  round  each  other  : 
its  length  from  the  centre  of  the  joint  is  between  fix 
inches  and  a  foot,  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two 
inches  •  that  of  the  moil  convenient  fize  is  about  nine 
inches  long.  Many  feales,  tables,  and  proportions,  &c. 
mav  be  introduced  on  this  inftrument ;  but  none  are  ef- 
fential  to  it,  except  thofe  for  taking  the  caliber  ot  ftiot 
and  cannon,  and  for  meafuring  the  magnitude  of  faliant 
and  entering  angles.  The  molt  complete  callipers  is  ex¬ 
hibited  Tab.  Gunners ,  fig.  2.  the  furniture  and  ufe  of 
which  we  fhall  now  briefly  deferibe.  Let  the  four  faces 
of  this  inftrument  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D  ;  A  and  D  confift  of  a  circular  head  and  leg  ;  B 
and  C  confift  only  of  a  leg. 

On  the  circular  head  adjoining  to  the  leg  of  the  face  A 
are  divifions  denominated  /hot  diameters ,  which  fhew  thb 
diftance  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  of  the  points  of 
the  callipers  when  they  are  opened  ;  fo  that  if  a  ball  not 
exceeding  ten  inches  be  introduced  between  them,  the 
bevil  edge  E  marks  its  diameter  among  thefe  clvifionS. 

On  the  circular  bevil  part  E  of  the  face  B  is  a  fcale  of  di¬ 
vifions  diftinguifhed  by  ib:  weight  of  iron  fool.  When 
the  diameter  of  any  mot  is  taken  between  the  points  cf 
the  callipers ,  the  inner  edge  of  the  leg  A  fhews  its  weight 
in  avoirdupoife  pounds,  provided  it  be  lb.  J,  1,  i-|,  2, 
3,4,  s|,  6,  8,  9,  12,  16,  18,  24,  26,  32,  36,  or  42; 
the  figures  neareit  the  bevil  edge  anfWeriag  to  the  fhort 
lines  in  the  fcale,  and  thofe  behind  them  to  the  longer 
ftrokes.  This  fcale  is  conftruded  on  the  following 
geometrical  theorem,  viz;  that  the  weights  of  fpheres 
are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  circular  head  cf  the  face  A  is 
a  fcale  of  divifions  marked  bores  of  guns  ;  for  the  ufe  of 
which,  the  legs  of  the  callipers  are  flipped  acrofs  each 
other,  till  the  fteel  points  touch  the  concave  furface  of 
the  gun  in  its  greateft  breadth  ;  then  the  bevil  edge  F  tf 
the  face  B  will  cut  a  divifion  in  the  fcale  fhewing  die 
diameter  of  the  bore  in  inches  and  tenths. 

Within  the  feales  of foot  and  bore  diameters  on  the  circu¬ 
lar  part  of  A,  are  divifions  marked  pounders  :  the  inner 
figures  J,  1 1,  3,  5 1,  8,  12,  18,  26,  36,  correfpond  to 

the 
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the  longeft  lines  ;  and  the  figures  I,  2,  4,  6,  9,  i5,  24, 

32i  42ato  the  fhort  ftrokes.  When  the  bore  of  a  gun 
is  taken  between  the  points  ot  the  calliper* ,  the  bevtl 
edo-e  F  will  either  cut  or  be  near  one  of  thefe  divifions, 
and  fhew  the  weight  of  iron  (hot  proper  for  that  gun. 

On  the  upper  halt  of  the  circular  head  of  the  face  A 
are  three  concentric  fcales  of  degrees;  the  outer  (cale 
confiftin^  of  180  degrees  numbered  from  right  to  left, 

10}  20,  &c.  the  middle  numbered  the  contrary  way, 
and  the  outer  fcale  beginning  at  the  middle  with  0,  and 
numbered  on  each  fide  to  go  degrees.  Fhefe  fcales  feive 
to  take  the  quantity  of  an  angle}  either  entering  or  fa- 
liant.  For  an  entering,  dr  internal  angle,  apply  the 
Ws  of  the  callipers  fo  that  its  outward  edges  coincide 
with  the  legs  of  the  given  angle,  the  degree  cut  by  the 
bevil  edge  F  in  the  outer  fcale  {hews  the  meafure  of  the 
angle  fought :  for  a  fu.iant,  or  external  angle  flip  the 
leas  of  the  callipers  acrofs  each  other,  io  that  their  out¬ 
ward  edges  may  coincide  with  the  legs  forming  the  an¬ 
gle,  and  the  degree  marked  on  the  middle  fcale  by  the 
bevil  cdac  E  will  fhew  the  meafure  of  the  angle  re¬ 
quired.  The  inner  fcale  will  ferve  to  determine  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  camion  and  mortars,  or  of  any  oblique  plane. 

'  Let  one  end  of  a  thread  be  fixed  into  the  notch  on  the 
plate  B;  and  any  weight  tied  to  the  other  end:  apply 
the  ftraight  fide  of  the  plate  A  to  the  fide  ot  the  body 
whcfe  inclination  is  fought :  hold  it  in  this  pofition,  and 
move  the  place  B,  till  fie  thread  falls  upon  the  line  near 
the  centre  marked  Pcrp .  1  hen  will  the  bevil  edge  F  cut 

the  degrees  on  the  inrier  fcale,  (hewing  the  inclination 

of  that  body  to  the  horizon.  >  . 

On  the  face  C,  near  the  point  of  the  callipers ,  is  a  little 
table  (hewing  the  proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupoile 
weights,  by  which  one  kind  of  weight  may  be  ealily  re¬ 
duced  into  another. 

Near  the  extreme  of  the  face  D  of  the  callipers ,  arc  two 
tables  (hewing  the  proportion  between  the  pounds  weight 
of  London  and  Paris,  and  alfo  between  the  lengths  of 
the  foot  nfeaiure  of  England  and  F  ranee,  .  . 

Near  the  extreme  of  the  face  A  is  a  table  containing 
four  rules  of  the  circle  and  fphere  5  and  geometrical  fi¬ 
gures  with  numbers  annexed  to  them  :  the  firft  is  a  cncle 
including  the  proportion  in  round  numbers  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  to  its  circumference  ;  the  feeond  is  a  circle  in- 
feribed  in  a  fquare,  and  a  fquare  within  that  circle  and 
another  circle  in  the  inner  fquare  :  the  numbers  28,  22 
above  this  figure  exhibit  the  proportion  of  the  outward 
fquare  to  the"  area  of  the  inferibed  circle  ;  and  the  num¬ 
bers  14,  11,  below  it,  fhew  the  proportion  between  the  area 
of  the  inferibed  fquare  and  the  area  of  its  inferibed  circle. 
The  third  is  a  cube  inferibed  in  a  fphere  ;  and  the  num 


1  ne  Lima  id  a  -  -L  -  : 

her  8qS  (hews  that  a  cube  of  iron  inferibed  in  a  Iphere 
of  12  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  89'  .  I  he  fourth  is  a 
Inhere  in  a  cube,  and  the  number  243,  exprefles  tne 
weight  in  pounds  of  a  fphere  inferibed  in  the  cube  whole 
fide  is  12  inches  :  the  fifth  reprefents  a  cylinder  and  cone 
of  one  foot  diameter  and  height :  the  number  in  the  cy¬ 
linder  (hews,  that  an  iron  cylinder  of  that  diameter  and 
height  weighs  364.51b.  and  the  number  121.5  in  the  cone 
e XDrefles  tire  weight  of  a  cone,  the  diameter  of  whole 
bale  is  12  inches,  and  of  the  fame  height:  the  iixth  figure 
fhews  that  an  iron  cube,  whofe  fide  is  12  inches, _  weighs 
4.64  ib.  and  that  a  fquare  pyramid  of  iron,  whole  bale  is 
a  fquare  foot  and  height  12  inches  weighs  15+fib.  1  h® 

numbers  which  have  been  hitherto  fixed  to  the  four  la 
figures  were  not  ftri&ly  true  ;  and  therefore  they  have 
been  corroded  in  the  figure  here  referred  to;  and  by 
thefe  the  figures  on  any  inftrunient  of  this  kind  ihould 

be  corrected  likewife.  .  „■  , 

On  the  leg  B  of  the  callipers ,  is  a  table  (hewing  tne 
weights  of  a  cubic  inch  or  foot  of  various  bodies  in 

pounds  avoirdupoife.  ,  ,  ,  r  ,  ... 

On  the  face  D  of  the  circular  head  of  the  callipers  is  a 
tabl~  contained  between  five  concentric  fegments  of 
rip  os  •  the  inner  one  marked  Guns  (hews  the  nature  ot 
a  or  the  weight  of  the  ball  it  carries  ;  the  two  next 
rim-s  ’contain  the  quantity  of  powder  ufed  for  proof  and 
fervice  to  brafs  guns,  and  the  two  outermoft  rings  (hew 
the  quantity  for  proof  and  fervice  in  iron  cannon. 

On  the  face  A  is  a  table  exhibiting  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  number  of  Jhot  or  Jh  ells  in  a  triangu hr,  fquare, 
or  rectangular  pile.  Near  this  is  placed  a  table  contain- 
hg  the  p°rinciph  rules  relative  to  th  *  fall  of  bodies,  ex- 
preffed  in  an  algebraic  manner:  nearer  the  centre  we 
have  another  table  of  rules  for  railing  water,  calculated 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  one  horte  is  equal  in  this  kind 
of  labour  to  five  men,  and  that  one  man  will  ra.ie  a 
hogfhead  of  water  to  eight  feet  of  height  in  one  minute, 
and  work  at  that  rate  for  fome  hours.  N.  B.  Hogfheads 

are  reckoned  at  fixty  gallons.  _  . 

Some  of  the  leading  principles  in  gunnery,  relating  to 
/hooting  in  cannon  and  mortars,  are  exprefled  on  the  face 
B  of  the  callipers.  Beiides  the  articles  already  enume- 
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rated,  the  fcales  ufually  marked  on  the  sector,  are  laid 
down  on  this  inftri'ment :  thus,  the  line  of  inches  is 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  callipers ,  or  on  the  ftraight  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  faces  C,  D  :  the  logarithmic  fcales  of  num¬ 
bers,  fines,  verfed  fines,  and  tangents,  are  placed  along 
thefe  faces,  near  the  ftraight  edges  :  the  line  of  lines  is 
placed  on  the  fame  faces  in  an  angular  pofition,  and 
marked  Lin .  The  lines  of  plans  or  fuperficies  are  alfo 
exhibited  on  the  faces  C  and  D,  tending  towards  the 
centre;  and  marked  Plan.  Finally,  the  fines  of  folids 
are  laid  on  the  fame  faces,  tending  towards  the  centre, 
and  diftinguilhed  by  Sol.  See  farther  on  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  Robertfon’s  Treatife  of 
Mathematical  Inftriiments,  &c.  Appendix. 

CALICAPHA,'  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  white  thorn; 

CALICU  LARIS,’  in  Botany ,'  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  commdn  hyofeiamus  or  henbane. 

CALIDRIS,  Bellonii ,  JohnJh,  in  French  Chevalier ,  in  Or- 
nithology ,  a  water  fowl  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon,  well 
feathered,  with  a  long  red  bill;  blackifh  towards  the  up¬ 
per  part ;  its  head,  neck,  wings;  and  tail  of  an  a(h  co¬ 
lour  ;  its  belly  white  ;  with  very  long  legs. 

Becaufe  its  body  is  high  mounted,  and  its  walk  fwift,  it 
is  called  the  chevalier  ;  as  though  it  were  mounted  on 
horfeback.  It  fives  about  meadows,  pools,  and  rivu¬ 
lets  ;  its  flefin  is  delicious,  and  of  a  good  fmell :  there 
are  feveral  forts  of  them,  which  differ  in  colour. 

They  contain  much  volatile  lalt,  with  oil  fomewhat  ex¬ 
alted,  and  reiterative,*  and  corroborative. 

CALIDUCTS;  from  calor ,  heat ,  and  duco ,  1  lead ;  a  kind 
of  pipes,  or  canals,  difpofed  along  the  walls  of  houfes 
and  apartments ;  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  heat  to  feveral  remote  parts  of  the  houfe,  from 
one  common  turnace. 

The  ancient  calidufts  feem  both  for  thrift  and  ufe  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  German  ftoves  ;  and  might  even  challenge 
the  advantage  over  our  own  fafhion,  were  it  not  that  the 
verv  light  olf  a  fire  adds  fomething  of  luftre  to  a  room. 
CALIETA,  in  B  ot  any ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a 
fort  of  yellow  fungus,  common  about  the  roots  of  trees, 
as  the  juniper,'  &c. 

CALIGA,  in  Reman  Antiquity ,  was  the  proper  foldier’s 
lhoe,  made  in  the  fandal  falhion,  without  upper  leather 
to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  though  otherwife 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  faftened  with 
thongs.  The  foie  of  the  caliga  was  ol  wood,  like  the  fa- 
bot  of  the  French  peafants,  and  its  bottom  ftuck  full  o( 
nails  :  which  clavi  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  long 
in  the  (hoes  of  the  fcouts  and  centinels  ;  vyhence  thefe 
were  called  by  way  of  diftjnclion,  ealiges  fpeculatorice  ;  as 
if  by  mounting  the  wearer  to  a  higher  pitch,  they  gave 
a  greater  advantage  to  the  fight :  though  others  will 
have  the  c align:  [peculatoruc  to  have  been  made  foft  and 
woolly,  to  prevent  their  making  a  noife.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  18.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  14.  Hard.  Suet,  in  Calig. 
cap.  9.  &  cap.  52. 

From  thefe  c align:  it  was  that  the  emperor  Caligula  took 
his  name,  as  having  been  born  in  the  army,  and  after¬ 
wards  bred  Up  in  the  habit  of  a  common  foldier. 

A  fort  of  c align  was  alfo  worn  by  monks  and  biftiops, 
when  they  celebrated  mafs  pontifically.  Du-Cange. 
CALIGATI,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  ancient  writers 
to  the  common  foldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  by  reafoa 
of  the  caliga  which  they  wore. 

The  call a  was  the  badge  or  fymbol  of  a  foldier  ;  whence 
to  take  away  the  caliga  and  belt  imported  a  difmiflion 
or  cafhiering. 

CALIGO,  or  Caligatio,.  in  Medicine ,  an  opacity,  or 
cloudiness  of  the  anterior  furface  of  the  cryftalline, 
caufing  a  dimnefs  or  fuffuiion  cf  fight. 

The  caligo  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call  axfivf, 

ACHL  VS* 

CALIMUS.  See  Callimus. 

CALIN,  the  name  of  a  fort  of  mixt  metal,  feemingly  com- 
pofed.  of  lead  and  tin.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Chinefe, 
and  they  make  feveral  utenfils  of  it,  as  tea-canifters, 
coffee-pots,  and  the  like.  In  fome  places  alfo  they  cover 
their  houfes  with  it  as  we  do.  with  lead. 

CALIPH,  Calif,  Kaliph,  denotes  a  fucceffor  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  in  the  fpirituai  as  well  as  temporal  empire  erected 
by  that  legiflator. 

The  word  is  originally  Arabic,  khalifah  ;  which  properly 
denotes  a  fucccjjor ,  or  heir. 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  -Abubeker  having  been 
eleded  by  the  Muffulmans  to  fupply  his  place,  he  would 
take  no  other  title  but  that  of  khalifah  rejffoul  alah ,  i.  e. 
vicar  of  the  prophet ,  or  meffenger  of  God.  Omar,  coming 
afterwards  to  fucceed  Abubeker,  represented  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  chiefs,  that  if  he  took  the  quality  ot  vicar,  or 
fucceffor  of  Abubeker,  the  vicar  or  fucceffor  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  the  word  vicar  would,  in  courfe  of  time,  come  to 
be  repeated  and  multiplied  without  end  .  upon  which,  at 
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took  the  title  of  emir 
an 


the  motion  of  Mogairah;  Omar 

moumenin ,  that  is;  lord,  or  prince  of  believers ;  an  ap¬ 
pellation  accepted  and  borne  by  all  the  legitimate  caliphs , 
or  fuccelTors  of  Mahomet;  from  that  time  :  not  but  they 
ftili  retained  the  title  without  other  addition.  The 

caliphs  in  the  Mahometan,  bear  a  near  affinity  to  the 
popes  in  the  Cbriftian  religion. 

At  one  of  the  windows  in  the  caliph’s  palace,  there  hung 
always  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  twenty  cubits  long,  which 
reached  to  the  ground,  and  was  called  the  caliph ’  s  lleeve  ; 
which  the  grandees  of  his  court  never  failed  to  kifs,  with 
great  refpedt,  every  day. 

The  honours  paid  the  caliphs  were  exceffive,  and  bred  a 
pride  in  them,  of  which  they  ceafed  not  to  give  marks 
even  when  their  authority  was  at  the  loweft.  They  af¬ 
fected  great  fplendor  and  manificence  in  every  thing, 
Abulpharagius  relates,  that  the  caliph  Motazem  had  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  women  in  his  feraglio,  and  three 
hundred  eunuchs  to  keep  them. 

But  this  fplendor  was  much  diminifhed  during  the  reign 
of  the  Bonides  in  Perfia  ;  who  ftript  them  of  every  thing, 
taking  from  them  their  vizirs,  and  leaving  them  no  higher 
officer  than  a  fecretary  to  take  care  of  their  affairs. 

The  caliphs  loft  their  authority,  and  almoft  their  name,  in 
that  deluge  of  deftrudtion  by  the  Tartars,  who  over-run 
all  the  Eaft.  Since  the  deltrudtion  of  the  caliphate ,  the 
Mahometan  princes  have  a  particular  officer  appointed  in 
their  refpedtive  dominions,  who  fuftains  the  facred  au¬ 
thority  of  caliph.  In  Turkey  he  goes  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  mufti ,  and  in  Perfia  under  that  of  fadne. 

CALIPPIC  period. ,  in  Chronology ,  a  feries  of  feventy-fix 
years,  perpetually  recurring ;  which  elapfed,  the  middle 
of  the  new  and  full  moons,  as  its  inventor  Calippus,  an 
Athenian,  imagined,  return  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar 
year. 

Meton,  a  hundred  years  before,  had  invented  the  period. , 
or  cycle,  of  nineteen  years  (fee  jVIetonic  Cycle)  ;  affum- 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  365d.  6h.  18'  56"  503 
31+  34  ;  and  the  lunar  month  2qd.  i2h.  45'  47''  26s 
48  *■  305  :  but  Calippus,  confidering  that  the  Metonic 
quantity  of  the  folar  year  was  not  exadf,  multiplied  Me- 
ton’s  period  by  4,  and  thence  arofe  a  period  of  76  years, 
called  the  CaUppic.  1  he  Calippic  period,  therefore  con¬ 
tains  27759  days  :  and  fince  the  lunar  cycle  contains  235 
lunations,  and  the  Calippic  period  is  quadruple  of  this,  it 
contains  940  lunatious.  This  period  began  in  the  third 
year  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  or  the  4384th  of  the  Ju¬ 
lian  period. 

It  is  demonftrated,  however,  that  the  Calippic  period  itfelf 
is  not  accurate  ;  that  it  does  not  bring  the  new  and  full 


ftioe,  dr  at  both  •  the  latter  are  reputed  lefs  hurtful-  a‘> 
they  allow  the  creature  to  tread  more  even  ;  fome  ant 
made  large  and  fquare  5  the  beft  are  in  Form  of  the  noim 
of  a  hare’s  ear.  1 

CALL,  in  Hunting ,  a  leffon  blown  uDon  the  horn;  to  com¬ 
fort  the  hounds. 

Among  Fowlers ,  it  means  the  noife  or  cry  of  a  bird  ef- 
pecially  to  its  young,  or  its  mate  in  coupling  time.  ’ 

One  method  of  catching  partridges,  is  by  tlfe  natu’ral  call 
of  a  hen  trained  tor  the  purpofe,  which  drawing  the  cocks 
to  her,  gives  opportunity  for  entangling  them  in  a  net. 
Calls  are  alfo  a  lort  of  artificial  pipes,  made  to  catch  fc- 
veral  forts  of  birds,  by  imitating  their  notes. 

Different  birds  require  different  forts  of  artificial  calls  - 
but  they  are  moft  of  them  compoled  of  a  pipe  or  reed* 
with  a  little  leathern  bag  or  purle,  fomewhat  in  form  of 
a  bellows,  which,  by  the  motion  given  thereto,  yields  a 
noife  like  that  of  the  fpecies  of  bird  to  be  taken. 

T  he  call  for  partridges  is  formed  like  a  boat,  bored 
through,  and  fitted  with  a  pipe,  or  fwan’s  quill,  See.  to 
be  blown  with  the  mouth,  to  make  the  noife  of  the  cock 
partridge,  which  is  very  different  from  the  call  of  the  hen. 
Cads  for  quails.  Sec.  are  made  of  a  leathern  purfe  in  fhape 
like  a  pear,  ftuffed  with  horfe  hair,  and  fitted  at  the  end 
with  the  bone  of  a  cat’s,  hare’s,  or  coney’s  legs,  formed 
like  a  flageolet : :  they  are  played  by  fqueezin|  the  purfe 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  the  fame  time  ftriking  on 

the  flageolet  part  with  the  thumb  to  counterfeit  the  call 
of  the  hen  quail. 

Call,  in  Sea- language,  a  fort  of  whiffle  or  pipe,  of  filvcr 
or  Drais,  u.ed  by  the  boatfwain  and  his  mates  to  fummon 
the  failors  to  their  duty,  and  diredt  them  in  their  fe- 
veral  employments.  It  is  founded  to  various  ftrains, 
adapted  to  the  different  exercifes,  as  hoifting,  heaviiw, 
&c.  and  the  piping  of  it  ferves  the  fame  purpofes  among 
failors,  as  the  beat  of  the  drum  amoiw  foldiers. 

Call,  among  Miners.  See  Telaucia 
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moons  precifely  to  their  places :  8h.  5' 52^  60'  , 
the  excefs  of  940  lunations  above  76  folar  years  ; 
brings  them  too  late,  by  a  whole  day,  in  225  years 
CALIX,  or  Calyx.  See  Calyx,  and  Chalice. 
CALIXTINS,  a  name  given  to  thofe  among  the  Luther¬ 
ans,  who  follow  the  fentiments  of  George  Calixtus,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  divine,  and  profeffor  at  Helmftadt,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  who  died  in  1656  :  he  oppofed  the  opinion 
of  St.  Auguftin,  on  predeftination,  grace,  and  free-will, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  an  union  among  the  various 
members  of  the  Romifh,  Lutheran,  and  reformed  churches ; 
or,  rather,  to  join  them  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance  and  charity.  See  Syncretists. 

The  Calixtins  are  efteemed  a  kind  of  Semi  Pelagians. 

Calixtins  alfo  denote  a  fed  in  Bohemia,  derived  from  the 
Huffites,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
aflerted  the  ufe  of  the  cup  as  effential  to  the  eucharift. 
And  hence  their  name  ;  which  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
calix,  a  cup.  See  Calyx. 

1  he  Calixtins  are  not  ranked  by  Romanifts  in  the  lift  of 
heretics,  fince  in  the  main  they  ftill  adhered  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Rome.  The  reformation  they  aimed  at  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  four  following  articles.  1.  In  reftorino-  the 
cup  to  the  laity.  2.  In  fubje&ing  the  criminal  clerks  to 
the  punifhment  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  3.  In  ftripping 
the  clergy  of  their  lands,  lordfhips  and  all  temporal  Ju- 
rifdicftion.  4.  In  granting  liberty  to  all  capable  priefts  to 
preach  the  word  of  God.  See  Taborites. 

CALKING,  or  Caulking,  in  Sea-Language,  Si c.  See 
Cauking. 

Calking,  in  Painting .  See  Calquing. 

CALKINS,  or  Calkers,  a  part  prominent  from  a  horfe- 
fhoe,  intended  to  fecure  the  beaft  from  Aiding, 

The  calkins  are  the  end  or  extremity  ofhorfe-ftioes;  turned 
or  bent  downwards,  and  forged  to  a  fort  of  point,  to 
make  the  beaft  ftep  more  fafe  and  fteady  on  the  ice. 

The  inconvenience  of  calkins  is,  that  they  hinder  the  horfe 
from  treading  evenly  on  the  ground,  and  thus  occalion 
wrenches  on  the  foot,  or  ftrains  in  the  finews ;  efpecially 
in  ftony  ways,  where  the  hardnefs  of  the  bottom  will  not 
fuffer  the  calkins  to  penetrate  :  add,  that  they  are  apt  to 
make  a  horfe  cut. 

Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double,  i.  e,  at  one  end  of  the 


Call  of  the houfe,  in  a  parliamentary  fenfe,  has  been  fome- 
times  pradliied,  to  difeover  whether  there  be  any  in  the 
houfe  not  returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown ,  but  more 
frequently  to  difeover  what  members  are  abfem  without 
leave  of  the  houie,  or  juft  caufe. 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  names  of  the  members  beino- 
called  over  every  perfon  anfwers  to  his  name,  and  de¬ 
parts  out  of  the  houfe,  in  the  order  wherein  he  is  called. 
I11  the  latter,  each  perfon  Hands  up  uncovered,  at  the 
mention  of  his  name. 

°f  the  plaintiff,  in  Law.  See  Non-suit. 

^AL,A)  'ffruanaram,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria 
polyandria  clafs  of  plants  :  the  fpatha  is  plain,  the  Ipadix 
is  covered  with  fmall  flowers;  it  has  neither  calyx  nor 
petal,  and  the  fruits  are  berries  containing  many  feeds. 

I  here  are  two  fpecies. 

CALLAF,  in  Botany,  a  low ,  fhrubby  tree,  growing  in  the 
Laft;  offmootn  wood,  and  leaves  fomewhat  refemblinp- 
the  cherry-tree,  ferrated  on  the  edges,  and  growing  out 
horn  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  are  ftraffht 
without  joints,  flexible,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  before  the  leaves,  come 
forth  very  thick  in  December,  at  equal  diftances  ;  and 
are  a  fort  of  oblong,  downy,  little  balls,  of  a  whitifh  yel¬ 
low,  or  true  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility,  on  account  of 
its  incomparable  fragrancy ;  and  is  cultivated  with  great 

flowers7  P  S’  f°r  the  Pr°flt  the>r  make  & 

An  excellent  water  is  prepared  from  the  flowers,  efpeci¬ 
ally  at  Damafcus,  which  is  of  fo  (Lengthening  a  virtue, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it:  for  by  the  ex 
tra ordinary  fweetnefs  of  its  fmeil,  it  wonderfully  relieves 
perfons  under  a  iipothymy.  The  Moors  ufe  this  water 
both  internally  and  externally,  in  burning  and  peftilen- 
tial  fevers  ;  it  refrigerates  and  moiftens.  An  oil  alfo  is 

made  of  the  flowers,  which  is  ferviceabls  for  many  pur- 
pofes.  1  1 

C ALLARIAS,  by  fome  called  ajillus  callarius;  in  Ichthyo - 
logy,  a  fnh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  called  by  Aldrovan- 
dus  tinea  marina,  and  by  Rondeletius  and  Gcffier  phycis 
It  ufually  grows  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  in  fhape 
lome thing  fiattifh  ;  it  is  covered  with  fmall  feales,  and  is 
of  a  greyifti  colour,  but  fomewhat  purple  on  the  head  • 
its  tail  is  roundifli,  not  forked  ;  it  is  a  very  well  tailed 
bfh,  and  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought 
to  market  at  Rome,  Venice,  Sic.  0 

CALLENDER,  in  Manufactures.  See  Calender 

CALLIBER,  or  Caliper,  See  Caliber. 

CALLIBLEPHARA,  from  beauty ,  and  jSfo Qxpev 

cyc-hd,  in  the  Medicinal  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a  name’ 
given  to  certain  compofitions  intended  to  make  the  eve- 
lids  beautiful;  and  as  the  eye-lids  are  fubject  to  be  de¬ 
formed  feveral  ways,  there  were  feveral  different  for's  of 
thefe  medicines. 

CALLICARPA,  in  Botany .  See  Johnsonia. 
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t^ALLICHTHUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  writ¬ 
ers  to  the  antbia^  a  fmall  fifh  caught  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  a  certain  token  of  there  being  no  vora¬ 
cious  fifties  near  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it  is  called 
alfo  facer  piftfes *  the  holy-fij). b,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  fifh. 
GALLICO*  in  Commerce *  a  fort  of  cloth  refembling  linens, 
made  of  cotton. 

This  name  is  taken  from  that  of  Callicut ;  a  city  on  the 
cfiaft  of  Malabar*  being  the  firft  place  at  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  landed  when  they  difcovered  the  Indiail  trade. 
The  Spaniards  ftill  call  it  callicu. 

Callicocs  are  of  divers  kinds,  plain*  printed;  painted, 
ftained,  dyed,  chints;  muffins,  and  the  like*  all  included 
under  the  general  denomination  of  callvoes. 

A  great  naturalift  has  filggefted  that  the  Indian  callico  is 
made  of  the  fibres  of  nettle-ftalks  :  but  this  is  not  con¬ 
firmed:  on  the  contrary,  there  are caliicoes  alfo  made  in  the 
ifland  of  Candia,  which,  it  is  known,  are  made  of  cotton. 
The  printing  of  caliicoes  was  firft  let  on  foot  in  London 
about  the  year  1676. 

By  an  a£t  of  parliament  made  in  1722;  the  ufe  of  dyed, 
painted,  or  printed  caliicoes  is  forbid,  either  in  apparel  or 
furniture,  on  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  to  the  infor¬ 
mer  for  every  offence  ;  and  drapers  felling  fuch  callico  for¬ 
feit  20/;  7  Geo.  I;  flat.  1.  cap.  7.  §  2.  but  this  prohibi¬ 

tion  does  not  extend  to  caliicoes  dyed  blue. 

The  defign  of  this  prohibition  was  to  promote  the  con- 
famption  of  our  own  manufactures.  But  its  chief  eftedt 
has  been  to  promote  the  ufe  of  printed  linen.  Upon  the 
add’s  taking  place*  the  calico- printers  fell  to  work  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Indian  caliicoes ,  by  making  the  fame  ftamps  and 
impreftions,  and  with  the  fame  beauty  of  colours  upon 
linen.  This  fell  chiefly  on  Scots  and  Irirh  linen,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  has  been  hereby  greatly  increafed,  many 
hundred  thoufand  ells  thereof  being  yearly  imported  from 
thofe  countries,  and  printed  or  ftamped  in  England. 
CALLIDRYS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  given  by  Bellonius 
and  fome  other  authors,  to  a  water  bird  known  among 
us  by  the  name  of  the  redshank. 

Callidrys  nigra,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  de- 
feribed  by  Bellonius,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  that  bird 
which  we  call  the  knot. 

Callidrys.  See  Calidris. 

CALLIGONUM,  ill  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  di- 
gynia  clafs  ;  the  calyx  has  four  leaves  3  the  plant  has  nei¬ 
ther  petal  nor  ftyle 3  the  fruit  is  briftly,  with  a  fingle  feed. 
CALLIGRAPHUS  anciently  denoted  a  copyift,  or  feri- 
vener,  who  tranferibed  fair,  and  at  length,  what  the  no¬ 
taries  had  taken  down  in  notes,  or  minutes. 

The  word  is  compounded  of , beauty,  and  yp  *<pu,  1 
write.  The  minutes  of  acts,  &c.  were  always  taken  in  a 
kind  of  cypher,  or  fhort  hand  ;  fuch  as  the  notes  of  Tyro 
in  Gruter  :  by  which  means  the  notaries,  as  the  Latins 
called  them,  or  the  cre.fj.eiaypo<poi  and  t o.xwY(?ot<poi,  as  the 
Greeks  called  them,  were  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  a 
fpeaker  or  perfon  who  dictated.  Thefe  notes  being 
underftood  by  few,  were  copied  over  fair,  and  at  length, 
by  perfons  who  had  a  good  hand,  for  lale,  &c.  and  thefe 
were  called  calligrapht  3  a  name  frequently  met  with  in 
the  ancient  writers. 

CALLIGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fair  writing. 

Callicrates  is  faid  to  have  written  an  elegant  diftich  on  a 
fefamumfeed.  Junius  fpeaks  of  a  perfon,  as  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  who  wrote  the  apoftles  creed,  and  beginning  of  St. 
John’s  Gofpel  in  the  compafs  of  a  farthing.  What  would 
fie  have  faid  of  our  famous  Peter  Bale,  who  in  1575,  wrote 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  creed,  ten  commandments,  and  two 
Ihort  prayers  in  Latin,  with  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of 
the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen, 
in  the  compafs  of  a  filver  penny,  inchaied  in  a  ring  and 
bordure  of  gold,  and  covered  with  a  cryftal,  all  fo  accu¬ 
rately  wrought,  as  to  be  very  legible  ? 

CALLIMUS,  in  Pbxjtology,  a  ftony  fubftance  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ^etites,  or  eagle  ftone. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  calimus,  and  in  fome  copies  of 
Pliny  calainus ;  which  latter  reading  Salmafius  receives; 
The  callimus  fills  the  hollow  of  the  setites,  much  as  the 
yolk  does  the  white  of  an  egg. 

'The  geodes,  inftead  of  a  calimus,  or  folid  ftone,  have 
a  loofe,  fandy,  chalky,  or  earthy  fubftance,  and  the  en- 
hydra  a  liquid  fubftance. 

CALLION,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny,  and  fome 
other  authors  to  the  alkckcngi,  or  white)  -  cherry. 

Some  of  the  Greeks  called  it  alfo  cyjlis. 
CALLYONIMUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

CALLYONYMUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  Appian, 
and  fome  other  authors,  for  the  fifh  called  the  uranofo - 
pus,  or  the  ftar-gazer. 

In  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  it  is  a  genus  of  the  order  of  ju¬ 
gular  fifties,  comprehending  three  fpecies. 

CALLIOPE,  the  chief  of  tfic  nine  Mufes,  called  by  Ho¬ 
race  Regina.  The  diftinguifhing  office  of  this  Mufe  was 
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to  record  the  worthy  acHofiS  of  the  living;  and  accoid- 

•  at  r  id  *S  rePrc*ented  with  tablets  in  her  left  hand. 
GALLIP7EDIA,  the  art  ot  getting  or  breeding  fine  and 
beautiful  children.  6  0 

The  word  is  fohned  froiti  fair,  and  zsatji  puer , 

either  boy  or  girl: 

We  find  divers  rules  and  practices  relating  to  this  art,  in 
ancient  aind  modern  writers. 

The  Jews  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  folicitiouS  about  the 
beauty  ot  their  children,  that  care  was  takeii  to  have 
fome  very  beautiful  child  (fuch  as  was  Jochanan,  the  dif- 
ti pie  ot  Judah,  author  of  the  Mifchna)  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  public  baths,  that  the  women  at  going  out, 
being  ftruck  with  his  appearance,  and  retaining  the  idea* 
might  all  have  children  as  fine  as  he. 

The  Chinefe  take  great  care  of  their  breeding  women,  to 
prevent  uncouth  objedts  of  any  kind  from  ftriklng  their 
imagination. 

Callipcsdla  nevetthelefs  feems  tb  have  been  firft  eredted 
into  a  juft  art  by  Claude  Quillet  de  Chirion,  a  French  ab¬ 
bot*  who,  under  the  fidtitious  name  of  CalvidUs  Lastus; 
has  pfiblifhed  a  fine  Latin  poem,  in  four  books,  under  the 
title  ot  Calhpadta,  feu  depulchrce  pr olis  habendee  rationed 
wherein  are  contained  all  the  pfccepts  of  the  art.  Paris, 

^  1656,  8vo.  &  Lond.  1708,  8vd. 

CALLISIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  monogynia 
clafs,  with  a  three-leaved  calyk,  three  pelals,'  a  double 
antherae,  and  bilocular  capfule. 

CALLIS  1  IA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  Lefbian  feftival*  wherein  the 
women  prefented  therhfelves  in  Juno’s  temple,  and  the 
prize  was  affigned  to  the  faireft. 

The  word  is  formed  from  uxtcKo;,  beauty,  q.  d.  beauty’s 
rewards.  ^  1  he  like  conteft  of  beauty  was  held  at  the  fel- 
tival  ot  Ceres  Eleufinia,  among  the  Parrhafians,  firft  fet 
on  foot  by  Cypfelus,  whofe  wife  Hertidice  was  honoured 
with  the  firft  prize.  Another  obtained  among  the  Elians, 
where  the  cofiteft  was  among  the  men,  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  of  whom  was  prefented  with  a  fuit  of  armour,  which 
he  confecrated  to  Minerva,  to  whofe  temple  he  walked 
in  proceffion,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  crowned  with 
a  myrtle  garland.  Pott;  Arch.  Grasc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 
CALLI  ERICHE,  ill  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  mondndria  di- 
gynia  clafs  :  it  has  no  calyx,  two  petals,  and  the  capfule 
has  two  cells,  with  four  feeds; 

CALLI  1  RICHUS,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Monkey, 
with  a  black,  flattifh  face,  white  hairs  On  the  fides,  and 
black  ears,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  covered 
with  loft  hair,  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  whence  it  is 
called  the  green  monkey  ;  and  the  lower  pairts  with  hair 
of  a  filvery  colour.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cat. 
CALLOSUM  corpus,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  a  part  in  the 
medulla  of  the  brain  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  texture 
fomewhat  harder  and  more  compact  than  the  reft ;  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  a  callus . 

The  corpus  callofum  runs  along  the  whole  trail:  of  the  falx  ; 
at  the  extremity  next  the  cerebellum  it  fends  out  two 
proccfles,  whofe  jundture  conftitutes  the  fornix 3  under 
which  lies  the  feptum  luciclum . 

The  corpus  callofum  is  an  aflemblage  of  bundles  of  fibres 
fpringing  from  the  glands,  which  compafs  the  cineritious 
part,  and  ferve  as  excretory  dudts  thereto  :  thefe  fibres 
as  defcefiding  towards  the  medulla  oblongata,  all  meet 
there  ;  and  ferve  to  colledt  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  Sig- 
nior  Lancifi  makes  the  corpus  callofum  to  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  feat  of  the  foul;  See  Brain. 

CALLOUS,  Callofus,  fomething  of  the  nature  or  confift- 
ence  of  a  callus. 

Phyficians  fpeak  of  callous  nodes  of  excrefcences*  callous 
ulcers,  and  the  like. 

Callous  eggs,  ova  cdllofa *  the  longer  and  better  fort,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  contain  male  chicks  3  having  a  denfer  white, 
and  richer  flavour  than  the  reft.  See  Egg. 

CALLUS,  or  Callosity,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  cutaneous,  flefhy,  or  bony  hardnels,  whether  natu¬ 
ral  or  preternatural;  * 

In  which  fenfe,  'clavi,  or  corns,  are  a  fpecies  of  callus. 
See  Clavus. 

Callus  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  a  kind  of  node,  which 
joins  the  extremities  of  a  fradtured  bone. 

1  he  formation  of  a  callus  feems  to  be  as  follows  i  the 
juice  that  feeds  the  bone,  running  along  its  fibres,  be¬ 
comes  extrnvafated  in  the  place  where  thofe  fibres  are 
broken  ;  fo  that  flopping,  and  gathering  together  round 
the  extremities  of  the  fracture*  it  there  dries,  knits,  and 
hardens,  to  a  confiftence  like  a  ftrong  glue  j  leaving  only  a 
little  inequality  in  the  place  where  it  is  formed. 

But  as  the  new  flefh  in  wounds  will  frequently  fpreut  up 
too  fa  ft,  fo  will  alfo  the  callus  in  fradtures  ;  and  by  this 
means  render  the  limb  uneven  and  deformed.  The  only 
methods  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  callus  from  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  due  bounds,  are  to  make  th&%andage  fome¬ 
what  tighter  than  ordinary,  and  wet  it  with  the  fpirit  of 
Wine  ;  fi?r  by  this  means  the  callus  is  not  only  often  kept 
7  X  within 
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Within  its  due  bounds,  but  the  induration  of  it  is  alfo 
much  forwarded  ;  but  when  once  the  callus  is  indurated, 
we  have  no  medicines  by  which  it  can  be  taken  down  or 
deftroyed.  Heifter. 

Callufes  frequently  grow  fo  firm  as  to  fupply  the  place  of 
whole  bones.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  we  have 
an  inftance  of  a  callus  fupplying  the  place  ot  the  os  hu¬ 
meri ,  taken  out  upon  its  being  carious,  by  Mr.  b  owler  ; 
and  another  of  a  callus  fupplying  the  place  of  the  os  fc- 
moris,  and  the  perfon  continued  as  ftrong  as  ever,  and 
walked  without  any  lamenefs. 

Callus  is  alfo  a  hard,  denfe,  infenfible  knob,  or  fub- 
fiance,  rifing  on  the  hands,  feet,  &c.  by  much  friction, 
and  preffure  againll  hard  bodies. 

Mr.  Leewenhoek  examining  the  callus  formed  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  obferved  that  it  was  a  fubftance  compofed  of 
feveral  layers  of  particles  fo  loofely  connected,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  they  could  hang  together  ;  on  putting  a 
piece  of  this  into  fair  water,  alter  it  had  flood  a  confi- 
derable  time  to  fleep,  he  found  that  the  particles  of 
which  it  was  compofed,  would  eafily  feparate  from  one 
another  with  a  little  touch  of  a  quill,  and  thefe  feparated 
particles  put  into  a  drop  of  water,  and  examined  before 
the  microfcope,  were  found  to  be  all  of  the  fame  regular 
fhape,  which  was  like  that  of  a  weaver’s  fhuttle,  being 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end,  with  a 
line  in  the  middle  like  thofe  upon  the  uppermoft,  or  out- 
fide  fkins  of  fruits,  or  of  our  bodies,  but  generally  irre¬ 
gular.  Thefe  pieces  were  thick  in  proportion  to  their 
iize  ;  and  when  they  are  put  into  water,  and  feparated 
again,  they  naturally  form  a  great  number  of  other  par¬ 
ticles,  all  of  which  are  of  the  fame  regular  figure  with 
the  original  piece.  Phil.  Tranf.  N3  373.  p.  160. 

By  this  we  fee  the  realon  of  the  increafe  of  thicknefs  of 
the  (kin  of  the  hands  of  thofe  who  labour  hard,  and  of 
the  feet  of  fuch  people  as  walk  much,  which  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  addition  of  vaft  number  of  thefe  fhuttle- 
like  particles,  which  form  combinations  together  ;  but 
thefe  fo  loofely,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  eafily 
feparated  on  moiftening. 

The  people  who  labour  ever  fo  hard  will  have  no  callus 
upon  their  hands,  if  they  wafh  them  often  ;  the  wafhing 
the  hands  daily  rubs  off  a  great  quantity  of  thefe  parti¬ 
cles  or  feales,  if  they  may  be  fo  called  ;  but  they  are 
quickly  renewed. 

Callus  is  by  fome  alfo  applied  to  thofe 'knots,  or  topha¬ 
ceous  nodes,  generated  in  the  joints  of  gouty  patients. 
See  Tophus. 

Callus  is  alfo  efpecially  ufed  to  denote  a  hardnefs  of  the 
eye-brows,  occafioned  by  the  congeftion  of  an  acid,  or 
tartareous  juice  therein. 

Paracelfus  alfo  gives  the  denomination  callus  to  an  ab- 
feefs  or  ulcer,  caufed  by  the  acrimonious,  or  arfenical 
quality  of  the  nutritious  juice,  and  exciting  a  vehement 
itching. 

CALLYCHTHIS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  broad  and 
flat  fea-fifh,  brought  to  market  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  the  lampuga ,  and  commonly  called  the  stromateus  ; 
and  by  the  V enetians  the  licette. 

In  the  Linnrean  fyftem,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  SILURUS. 

CALLYONIMUS.  See  Callionimus. 

CALM,  in  Sea  Language,  that  ftate  of  the  air  and  water 
when  there  is  no  wind  llirring. 

They  fay  a  flat  calm,  a  dead  or  ftark  calm.  A  calm  is  more 
terrible  to  a  fea-faring  man  than  a  ftorm,  if  he  has  a 
ftrong  fhip,  and  fea-room  enough  ;  for  under  the  line  ex- 
ceflive  heat  fometimes  produces  fuch  dead  calms,  that  fhips 
are  obliged  to  ftay  two  or  three  months  without  being  able 
to  ftir  one  way  or  other. 

Two  oppofite  winds  will  fometimes  make  a  calm.  This 
is  frequently  obferved  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  fhore,  where  fome  guft  or  land-wind 
will  fo  poife  the  general  eafterly  wind,  as  to  produce  a 
perfect  calm. 

Calms  are  never  fo  great  in  the  ocean  as  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  by  reafon  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  former  keep 
the  water  in  a  continual  agitation,  even  where  there  is  no 
wind ;  whereas  there  being  no  tides  in  the  latter,  the 
talm  is  fometimes  fo  dead,  that  the  face  of  the  water  is 
as  clear  as  a  looking-glafs  ;  but  fuch  calms  are  almoft 
conftant  prefages  of  an  approaching  ftorm.  On  the 
coafts  about  Smyrna,  a  long  calm  is  reputed  a  prognoftic 
of  an  earthquake. 

When  a  fliip  is  clofe  under  the  lee  of  another,  the  wind¬ 
ward  veffel  isfaid  to  becalm  the  leeward.  — A  fhip  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  becalmed  when  near  the  land,  which  keeps  the 
wind  from  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  veffels  to  be  calmed,  or  be¬ 
calmed,  as  the  failors  exprefs  it,  in  the  road  of  the  con¬ 
ftant  Levantine  winds,  in  places  where  they  ride  near  the 
land.  Thus  between  the  two  capes  of  Cartooche  to¬ 
ward  the  main,  and  cape  Antonio  in  Cuba,  the  fea  is 
narrpw,  and  there  is  often  a  calm  produced  by  fome  guft 
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of  a  land-wind,  that  poifes  the  Levantine  wind,  and  reri¬ 
ders  the  whole  perfectly  ftill  for  two  or  three  davs. 

In  this  cafe,  the  current  that  runs  here  is  of  ufe  to  the 
veffels,  if  it-  fets  right ;  when  it  fets  eafterly,-  a  fhip  will 
have  a  paffage  in  three  or  four  days  to  the  Havannah  ; 
but  if  other  wife,  it  is  often  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
fail  ;  the  fhip  being  embayed  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
When  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm,  no  wind  at  all  ftirring, 
the  failors  try  which  way  the  current  fets  by  means  of  a 
boat  which  they  fend  out,  and  which  will  ride  at  anchor, 
though  there  is  no  bottom  to  be  found,  as  regularly  and 
well  as  if  fattened  by  the  ftrongeft  anchor  to  the  bottom. 
The  method  is  this :  they  row  the  boat  to  a  little  diftance 
from  the  fhip,  and  then  throw  over  their  plummet,  which 
is  about  forty  pounds  weight ;  they  let  this  fink  to  about 
two  hundred  fathom  ;  and  then,  though  it  never  reaches 
the  bottom,  the  boat  will  turn  head  againft  the  current, 
and  ride  as  firmly  as  can  be. 

Calm  Latitudes ,  in  Sea  Language,  are  fituated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  la¬ 
titude  of  29°  N.  or  they  denote  the  fpace  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  trade  and  variable  winds,  becaufe  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  fubjedt  to  calms  of  long  duration. 

CALOGERI,  Kaxc^spo/,  or  Caloyers,  monks,  or  reli¬ 
gious,  in  Greece,  both  male  and  female  ;  inhabiting 
particularly  mount  Athos,  but  diffeminated  alfo  through¬ 
out  all  the  churches  of  the  Eaft.  They  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Bafil,  and  make  vows  like  the  weftern  religious. 
Tournefort  fays,  the  females  are  molt  of  them  only  a 
more  moderate  fort  of  Magdalens,  who,  as  they  grow 
old,  make  a  vow  to  pradtife  thofe  virtues  they  had  much 
negledted  in  their  youth  ;  and  retire  into  convents  to 
lead  a  life  fomewhat  lefs  fcandalous  than  before,  under 
the  eyes  of  a  fuperior  or  hcgumemjju,  who  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  too  fevere. 

The  Caloyers,  in  fome  place0,  are  divided  into  Ccenobites, 
Anachorites,  and  Afcetics,  or  hermits  ;  the  life  of  which 
laft  is  the  molt  fevere  and  reclufe. 

The  Turks  alfo  ufe  the  word  Caloyers  for  their  dervifes, 
or  religious  muffulmen.  See  Dervis. 

CALOMEL,  in  Pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  mer curias  dulcis 
fublimated  ;  or,  it  is  a  combination  of  the  marine  acid 
with  as  much  mercury  as  that  acid  is  capable  of  corroding 
and  uniting  with.  The  denomination  calomel  rather  feems 
to  have  firft  belonged  to  the  /Ethiops  mineral ;  from 
wj."soc,  pulchcr,  fair  ;  and  niger ,  black  ;  becaufe 

white  or  pale  bodies,  rubbed  herewith,  become  black. 
Calomel  is  the  panchymago^um  of  Quercetanus.  It  is  an 
effedtual  purge,  and  given  not  only  to  adults,  but  even 
to  children,  to  carry  off  the  flimy  humours  from  whence 
the  worms  arife.  Calomel ,  rubbed  with  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony,  is  alfo  found  a  powerful  alterant.  See  Mercury, 
and  Plummer’s  JEthiops. 

CALONDRONIUS,  a  name  given  by  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  to  a  ftone  of  which  they  have  left  us  no  de- 
feription,  but  only  a  large  account  of  its  great  virtues,  in 
giving  chearfulnels  to  the  perfon  who  wears  it,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  power  of  magic  and  enchantment. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  polyanclria  monogynia  clais, 
called  by  Plunder  calaba ,  the  charadters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  the  cup  is  coloured  and  deciduous,  and  confifts 
of  one  leaf  divided  into  four  acute  fegments  ;  the  flower 
confifts  of  four  roundifh,  hollowed  and  expanded  petals  ; 
the  ftamina  are  numerous  capillary  filaments,  fhorter  than 
the  flower  ;  the  antherae  are  roundifh  ;  the  germen  of 
the  piftil  is  roundifh  ;  the  ftyle  is  fimple,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  ftamina  ;  the  ftigma  is  headed  ;  the  fruit  is 
a  large,  globofe,  unilocular  drupa  ;  and  the  feed  is  a 
large  pointed  nut,  of  a  roundifh  figure. 

CALOTTE,  a  cap,  or  coif  of  hair,  fattin,  or  other  fluff ; 
ufed  firft  for  neceffity,  but  now  become  an  ecclefiaftical 
ornament,  in  France,  &c. 

It  was  firft  worn  by  cardinal  Richlieu  :  the  red  calotte  is 
a  badge  of  a  cardinal.  >  •> 

Calotte,  in  drehiteflure,  a  round  cavity,  or  depreffure, 
in  form  of  a  cup,  or  cap,  lathed  and  plaiftered,  ufed  to 
diminifh  the  rife,  or  elevation  of  a  chapel,  cabinet,  al¬ 
cove,  8<c.  which,  without  fuch  an  expedient,  would  be 
too  high  for  other  parts  of  the  pile. 

CALQUING,  or  Calking,  a  term  in  Painting,  Sic.  ufed 
where  the  backfide  of  any  defign  is  covered  with  black 
lead  or  red  chalk  ;  and  the  ftrokes  or  lines  traced  through 
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on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  other  matter  ;  by  patting 
lightly  over  each  ftroke  of  the  defign  with  a  point,  which 
leaves  an  impreflion  of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or  wall. 
This  method  of  off-tracing  may  likewife  be  performed  by 
pricking  the  original  print,  or  drawing,  and  tranfmitting 
coloured  powder  through  the  punctured  holes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  mark  the  outlines  of  a  new  ground  ;  or,  by  dif- 
folving  part  of  the  printing  ink  by  means  of  loan,  and 
imprefiing  it  in  that  ftate  on  a  frelh  ground.  See  De¬ 
signing. 

CALTHA, 
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CaLtha,  in  Botany.  See  AfarJfi-MARYGOLD. 

CALTROP,  or  Calthrop,  an  inftrument  with  four  iron 
points,  each  three  or  four  inches  long,  difpofed  triangu- 
larwife  ;  fo  that  there  are  always  three  points  bearing  on 
the  earth,  the  fourth  being  in  the  air. 

Several  of  thefe,  fixed  in  the  ground,  or  thrown  into 
breaches  where  the  cavalry  is  to  pafs,  ftick  into  the  horfes 
feet  and  embarrafs  them. 

Caltrops,  Tribulus ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
monogvnia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  empale- 
ment  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  acute  parts  ;  there  are 
five  oblong  blunt  petals  to  the  flower,  which  fpread 
open  ;  and  ten  finall  awl-ftiaped  ftamina,  terminated  by 
fingle  fummits,  and  an  oblong  germen  the  length  of  the 
ftamina,  having  no  ftyle,  but  crowned  by  a  headed 
ftigma.  The  germen  turns  to  a  roundifh,  prickly  fruit, 
divided  into  five  capfules,  armed  with  three  or  four  an¬ 
gular  thorns  on  one  fide,  joining  together.  The  cells 
are  tranfverfe,  and  contain  two  or  three  pear-fhaped 
feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  warm  countries. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  form  of  its  fruit,  which'  re- 
fembles  thofe  inftruments  of  war  that  were  call:  in  the 
enemy’s  way,  to  annoy  their  horfes. 

This  plant,  taken  inwardly,  is  a  vulnerary  ;  and  is  faid 
to  be  of  fervice  in  a  diarrhoea,  and  the  ftone. 

Caltrops,  water.  See  Trapa. 

CAIWARIA,  or  Calva,  the  fcalp,  or  upper  part  of  the 
head ;  focalledfromitsgrowing bald  firft.  See  Baldness. 
1  he  external  parts  of  the  calva  are  the  finciput ,  occiput , 
vertex.,  and  temples  ;  all  inverted  with  the  hair,  and  the 
common  integuments  of  the  body. 

T  he  calvaria  in  adult.s  confifts  of  eight  bones,  one  of  the 
forehead,  another  of  the  occiput ,  two  of  the  fynciput ,  two 
of  the  temples,  and  two  others  common  alfo  to  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  viz.  the  cuneiforme  and  fpongiofum. 

CALVARY,  a  term  ufed  in  catholic  countries  for  a  kind  of 
chapel  of  devotion,  raifed  on  a  hillock  near  a  city  ;  in 
memory  of  the  place  where  Jefus  Chrift  was  crucified 
near  Jerufalem. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  calvarium ,  and  that  from 
calvus ,  bald ;  the  top  of  that  hillock  was  bare  and  defti- 
tute  of  verdure ;  which  is  alfo  fignified  by  the  Hebrew 
word  golgotha. 

Such  is  the  Calvary  of  St.  Valerian,  near  Paris  ;  which  is 
accompanied  with  feveral  little  chapels,  in  each  whereof  is 
reprefented  in  fculpture  one  of  the  myfteries  of  the  paflion. 

Calvary,  in  Heraldry ,  a  crofs  fo  called,  becaufe  it  re- 
fembles  that  on  which  our  Saviour  fuffered  :  it  is  always 
fet  upon  fteps. 

CALVINISM,  the  dodtrine  and  fentiments  of  Calvin,  one 
of  the  principal  reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century,  a 
native  of  Noyon  in  France,  and  afterwards  paftor  and 
profeflor  of  divinity  at  Geneva,  and  of  his  followers, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

Calvinifm  fubfifts  in  its  greateft  purity  in  the  city  of  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  and  from  thence  it  was  firft  propagated  into  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  the  United  Provinces,  and  England.  In 
France  it  was  abolilhed  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  religion  in 
the  United  Provinces  ever  fince  the  year  1571.  The 
theological  fyftem  of  Calvin  was  adopted,  and  made  the 
public  rule  of  faith  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  the  church  of  Scotland  was  modelled  by 
John  Knox,  the  difciple  of  Calvin,  agreeably  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,  rites,  and  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  efta- 
bliflied  at  Geneva.  In  England  it  hath  declined  fince  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  though  it  ftill  fubfifts,  fome 
fay  a  little  allayed,  in  the  articles  of  the  eftablilhed 
church  ;  and  in  its  rigour  in  Scotland.  See  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  Reformed  Church. 

The  diftinguifhing  theological  tenets  of  Calvinifm ,  as  the 
term  is  now  generally  applied,  refpect  the  doiftrines  of 
Predestination,  or  particular  election  and  re¬ 
probation,  original  SIN,  particular  REDEMPTION,  ef- 
fcftual ,  or,  as  fome  have  called  it,  irrcffable  grace  in 
regeneration ,  justification  by  faith ,  perseverance, 
and  the  trinity.  See  each  of  thefe  articles.  See  alfo 
Arminians. 

Befides  the  doctrinal  part  of  Calvin’s  fyftem,  which,  fo 
far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  other  reformers  of  the  fame 
period,-  principally  regarded  the  abfolute  decree  of  God, 
whereby  the  future  and  eternal  condition  of  the  human 
race  was  determined  out  of  mere  fovereign  pleafure  and 
free  will ;  it  extended  likewife  to  the  difeipline  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Chriftian  church,  the  nature  of  the  eu- 
charift,  and  the  qualification  of  thofe  who  were  intitled 
to  the  participation  of  it.  Calvin  confidered  every  church 
as  a  feparate  and  independent  body,  invefted  with  the 
power  of  legiflation  for  itfelf.  He  propofed  that  it  fhould 
be  governed  by  prelbyterians  and  fynods,  compofed  of 
clergy  and  laity,  without  bifhops,  or  any  clerical  fubor- 
dination  ;  and  maintained,  that  the  province  of  the  civil 
magiftrate  extended  only  to  its  protection  and  outward 


accommodation.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  union  witfi 
the  Lutheran  church,  he  acknowledged  a  real,  thouo-h 
lpintua1,  prefence  of  Chrift,  in  the  eucharift,  that  trSe 
Uhnitians  were  united  to  the  man  Chrift,  in  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  that  divine  grace  was  conferred  upon  them, 
and  fealed  to  them,  in  the  celebration  of  it ;  and  he  con¬ 
i’11,^  the  privilege  of  communion  to  pious  and  regenerate 
e  levers.  See  Eucharist,  &c.  and  Lutheranism. 

In  I  ranee  the  Calvinijls  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Hugonots ;  and,  among  the  common  people,  by  that  of 
rarpaillots.  In  Germany  they  are  confounded  with  the 
Lutherans,  under  the  general  title  Protejlants  ;  onlyfome- 
times  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  Reformed i 

Calvinists,  crypto^  a  name  given  to  the  favourers  of  Cab 
vini/m  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their  fecret  attachment 
to  the  Genevan  doHrine  and  difeipline.  Many  of  them 
fuffered  by  the  decrees  of  the  convocation  of  Torgaw, 
held  in  1576.  See  Form  of  Concord. 

1  he  Calvinijls  in  their  progrefs  have. divided  into  various 
branches,  or  leffer  fedls. 

CALVI  T  IES,  or  Cavitium.  See  Baldness. 

CALUMET,  among  Travellers ,  a  myftic  kind  of  pipe  ufed 
by  the  American  lavages  as  the  enlign  of  peace,  and  for 
religious  fumigation. 

The  calumet  is  a  lort  of  tobacco-pipe,  made  of  red,  black, 
or  white  marble.  The  fhank  is  decorated  with  rounds  of 
feathers,  and  locks  of  hair,  or  porcupines  quills :  in  it 
they  Imoke  in  honour  of  the  fun.  M.  Lafitau  will  have 
it  to  be  the  original  caduceus  of  Mercury,  of  which 
that  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  its  wings  and 
its  ferpents,  was  only  the  copy. 

T  he  calumet  is  the  fymbol  and  fecurity  of  traffic  ;  by  it  they 
pronounce  life  and  death,  peace  and  war  :  they  alfo  af- 
cribe  to  it  a  power  of  railing  the  fouls  of  the  dead. 

CALUMN'Y,  the’  crime  of  acculing  another  falfely  and 
knowingly  of  fome  heinous  offence.  Calumnia  ejt  mali- 

.  tiofa  id  mendax  informatio. 

Itisan ancient  maxim,  which  experience  fhews  us  to  be  too 
wellfounded:  Audafler caiummarc^jcmpcr aliquidhesrebit. 

Calumny,  oath  of  Juramentur ,  or  rather  Jusjurandum 
calumnies ,  among  civilians  and  canonifts,  was  an  oath 
which  both  parties  in  a  caufe  were  obliged  to  take ;  the 
plaintiff,  that  he  did  not  bring  his  charge,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant,  that  he  did  not  deny  it,  with  a  delign  to  abufe 
each  other,  but  becaufe  they  believed  their  caufe  was  juft 
and  good  ;  that  they  would  not  deny  the  truth,  nor 
create  unneceflary  delays,  nor  offer  the  judge  or  evidence 
any  gifts  or  bribes.  If  the  plaintiff  refufed  this  oath,  the 
complaint  or  libel  was  difmifled  ;  if  the  defendant,  it  was 
taken  pro  coufejj'o. 

This  cuftom  was  taken  from  the  ancient  athletae,  who, 
before  they  engaged,  were  to  iwear  they  had  no  malice, 
nor  would  ufe  any  fraudulent  or  unfair  means  for  over¬ 
coming  the  other. 

The  jut  amentum  calumnies  is  much  difufed,  as  a  great  oc- 
cafion  of  perjury. 

Anciently  the  advocates  and  proftors  alfo  took  this  oath  ; 
but  of  late  it  is  difpenled  with,  and  thought fufficient  that 
they  take  it  once  for  all  at  their  firft  admiffion  to  practice* 

C alumni judicium,  was  an  adtion  brought  againft  the 
plaintiff  in  a  court  for  a  falfe  and  malicious  accufation. 
When  an  accufer  did  not  proye  his  charge,  nor  feemed 
to  have  fufficient  or  probable  grounds  for  bringing  any, 
the  judges  in  pronouncing  fentence  ufed  the  formula  ca- 
lumnio/us  es  ;  which  gave  the  defendant  a  right  to  bring 
an  adtion  of  calumny  ;  the  penalty  of  which  was  frontis 
inujlio ,  or  burning  on  the  forehead. 

CALX  literally  fignifies  lime  ;  a  fort  of  ftone  burnt  or  cal¬ 
cined  in  a  kiln  for  that  purpofe,  to  be  ufed  in  the  making 
of  mortar,  &c.  13 

It  is  alfo  made  of  the  bones  of  large  fifties,  and  from  the 
fttells  of  buccinae,  oyfters,  and  the  like,  burnt.  This  is 
more  particularly  called  calx  peregrinorum  and  calx  manica 
alba. 

Calx,  in  Chcmiflry ,  a  kind  of  allies,  or  fine  friable  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  which  remains  of  metals,  minerals* 
&c.  after  calcination  by  fire,  solution  by  acid 
menftrua,  or  detonation"  by  nitre ;  by  means  of 
which  all  metallic  fubftances,  except  gold,  filver,  pla- 
tina,  and  mercury,  may  be  deprived  of  their  phlogifton, 
and  confequently  of  their  metallic  properties,  requiring 
at  the  fame  time  an  acceffion  of  air  which  becomes  fixed 
in  them  during  the  reduction  ;  and  thus  lofe  their  fufi- 
bility,  become  more  fixed,  and  lefs  foluble  in  acids. 

Calces  differ  from  allies  not  only  as  the  former  is  the 
effect  ol  calcination,  and  the  latter  of  mere  burning,  but 
as  the  former  is  of  a  more  folid  confiftence  than  the 
latter  ;  and  that  the  bodies  reduced  to  a  calx ,  as  metals 
and  minerals,  may  be  frequently  reftored  out  of  thefe 

-  calces ;  which  can  never  be  done  out  of  the  allies  of  wood 
and  other  bodies  confumed  by  burning. 

Calces  are  divided  into  reducible  and  irreducible ,  fixed  and 
volatile,  Chemifts  fpeak  of  fire  retained  and  fixed  in  all 

calces , 
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talus,  and  bf  fixed  fait,  p.  56,  feq.  from  calxes.  Hift. 
Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1712.  procurable  Hift.  Acad.  Scienc. 
lib/  iv.  fea.  6.  c.  3;  See  Fire  and  Salt. 

Many  metals  and  fome  minerals,  whofe  parts  are  molt 
homogeneous*  do  not  appear  to  lofe  their  nature  with 
their  form.  Thus  gold,  filver,  and  quickfilver,  cannot 
be  fo  deftroyed  by  calcination,  but  that  they  may 
eafily  be  revived.  So  out  of  calx  of  tin,  the  tin  itfelf 
may  be  reftored  5  and  the  like  holds  of  the  calx  oflead, 
though  the  moft  impure  of  all  metals  ;  ana  even  of  anti¬ 
mony,  the  firft  fubftance  of  which  may  be  extraded 
either  from  its  calx *  or  even  glafs.  See  Revivification. 
Paracelfus  calls  the  bolar  and  argillaceous  earths,  calces 
terra.  See  Bole  and  Chalk. 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  denomination  calx  to  the 
chalky  matter  formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty  perfons. 

Calx  antimonii ,  a  name  given  in  the  late  London  Difpen- 
fatory  to  the  preparation  of  antimony,’  called  before 
antimonium  diaphorcticum. 

Calx  of  brafs,  is  called  jes  ustum 


Cal x  jovis,  the  calx  of  tin,  called  PUTTY. 

Calx  luna ,  the  calx  of  Silver. 

Calx  martis,  the  crocus  or  faftron  of  iron. 

Calx  mercuric  precipitated  mercury. 

Calx  nativa,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  native  marly  earth, 
which,  without  burning,  has  fome  of  the  qualities  of 
the  artificial  lime,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients,  gypfum 
tymphaicum. 

It  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  fomewhat  coarfe  earth  5  it  never 
conftitutes  a  ftratum  of  itfelf,  but  is  fometimes  found  in 
the  fi fibres  of  other  ftrata,  and  fometimes  lying  loofe 
Upon  or  among  the  laxer  ftrata  of  gravel,  and  the  like.  It 
is  ufually  found  in  mafies  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  of  irregular  furfaces,  and  generally  fiattifh. 
It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in  common  ufe 
among  them. 

Calx  faturni  is  cerufie  calcined  with  fpirit  of  vinegar,  or 
in  the  fun.  See  Cerusse. 

Calx  faturni ,  is  alfo  ufed  for  minium  or  red  lead. 

Calx  /o/ir,  denotes  calcined  gold. 

Calx  veneris ,  vERDiorise. 

Calx  viva)  quiek-lime,  that  on  which  no  water  has  been 
caft  finee  its  burning,  in  oppofition  to  calx  extinda ,  that 
Hacked  by  the  eftufion  of  water.  See  Lime. 

Calx  viva  philofopborum ,  denotes  that  made  of  quickfilver. 

Calx,  in  Anatomy.  See  CaLcANEUM. 

CALYBITES,  the  inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  an  appellation 
(riven  to  divers  faints  on  account  of  their  long  refidence 
in  fome  hut,  by  way  of  mortification. 

The  word  is  formed  from  HitKutssaOy  tego,  I  cover  ;  whence 
na\oCrs  a  little  cot.— The  Romifh  church  commemorates 
St.  John  the  Calybitcs  on  the  15th  of  December. 

CALYCANTHEMI,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Frao-menta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

CALYCIST fE,  among  theBotanical  Authors.  See  Botany. 

CALYCULUS,  in  Ancient  Naturalijls ,  denotes  a  siLiquA 
or  feed-cafe. 

CALYCULATED,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  natu- 
ralifts  to  the  fruit  of  thofe  trees  which  have  the  calyx 
of  their  flower  non-deciduous,  and  whofe  fruit  ftands 
as  in  a  cup.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nw  204.  p.  928.  See  Plant, 
Tree,  Sic. 

CALYPTRA,  from  nstwtr re,  I  hide,  among  Botanijls ,  a 
thin  membranous  involucrum,  ufually  of  a  conic  figure, 
which  covers  the  parts  of  fru&ification.  The  capfules  of 
moft  of  the  mosses  have  calyptra. 

CALYX,  or  Calix,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  cup. 
See  Chalice. 

Calyx,  in  Botany ,  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  flower 
whofe  body,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  is  formed  in  manner  of 
a  cup  or  chahee  :  fuch  is  that  of  a  tulip,  &c. 

Pliny  defines  the  calyx  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of  a 
flower,  wherein  the  ftamina  and  apices  are  contained. 
Aufon'ius  calls  it  calathus. 

Calyx  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  outward  greenifh 
cover,  which  encompafles  and  defends  the  petals  and 
other  parts  of  a  flower  ;  ferving  alfo  as  a  bafis  or  fupport 
to  the  whole.  In  which  fenfe,  calyx  is  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  perianthium ,  and  by  Dr.  Grew 
the  empalemcnt  or  flower -cup. 

The  calyx  is  that  fet  of  leaves  which  involves  the  petala,  as 
the  petala  do  the  immediate  organ  of  generation. 

The  calyx  is  in  fome  plants  of  one  entire  piece  *,  as  in 
pinks,  &c.  and  in  fome  is  divided  into  feveral  ;  as  in 
roles,  Sic. — Saffron  has  no  calyx  j  its  flower  comes  out  of 
the  earth  before  its  leaves. 

The  cups  of  flowers  are  very  various  in  their  ftru&ure, 
and  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  amentum,  Ca¬ 
lyptra,  gluma,  involucrum,  perianthium,  spa- 

THA,  and  VOLVA. 

Botanifts  diftinguilh  two  forts  of  calices,  one  external. 


called  the  calyx  of  the  flower*  by  the  ancients  perianthium * 
as  encompafling  the  flower  and  feed  ;  the  other  internal* 
called  the  calyx  of  the  fruit ;  by  the  ancients  pericat  piumy 
as  being  the  capfule  which  encompafles  the  fruit,  and  is 
itlelf  encompaffed  by  the  petala. 

The  external  calyx  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two  forts,  one 
which  furrounds  the  floWer,  another  which  fuftains  it, 
different  from  the  pedicle  ;  in  that  this  latter  lpreads  it¬ 
felf  underneath  the  flower  to  give  room  for  the  nutritious 
juice  to  rife  more  freely;  the  cavity  of  the  pedicle  enlarged, 
is  reputed  part  of  the  calyx  both  external  and  internal. 

Calyx,  audits ,  in  Botany ,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to  ex- 
prels  one  kind  of  the  perianthia  of  the'  compound  flowers. 
A  cup  is  thus  called  when  it  confifts  of  a  Angle  and 
equal  feries  of  feales,  which  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
furround  the  flowers  ;  and  another  lmall  feries  of  feales, 
which  only  furround  thefe,  clofe  to  the  bafe; 

The  ancients  have  often  ufed  the  word  calyx  to  exprefs 
the  rofe  when  In  the  bud,  and  not  yet  fliewing  its  petals, 
except  between  the  fegments  of  the  tup. 

Calyx,  in  Ancient  A  qua  duds ,  denoted  a  brazen  module  or 
cup  put  over  a  head  or  caftellum,  towhich  pipes  werefitted; 

CAM/EA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
femipellucid  gems,  the  charadters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
They  are  obfeurely  tranfparent  ftones  approaching  to  the 
onyx  ftru&ure,  being  compofed  of  zones,  and  formed 
on  a  cryftalline  bafis,  but  having  their  zones  very  broad 
and  thick,  and  laid  alternately  on  one  another  with  no 
other  matter  between  them; 

Of  this  genus  we  have  four  known  fpecies; 

CAMAHA,  in  the  Materia  Adedica ,  a  name  given  by  Avi-* 
cenna  and  others  to  the  large  truffles  found  in  the  defarts 
of  Numidia*  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  great 
abundance.  Thefe  are  white,  on  the  outfide  ;  the  mo¬ 


dern  Africans  call  them  terfony  and  are  very  fond  of 
them  :  they  eat  them  ftewed  with  milk,  water,  and 
fpices,  and  account  them  wholefome  and  nutritive. 

CAMAIEU,  or  Camayeu,  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fort  of  onyx  :  alfo  by  fome  to  exprefs  a  ftone, 
whereon  are  found  various  figures,  and  reprefentations 
of  landfcapes,  Sic.  formed  by  a  kind  of  lufus  natures  ;  fo 
as  to  exhibit  pi&ures  without  painting. 

The  word  comes  from  camehuia ,  a  name  the  Orientals 
give  to  the  onyx,  when  they  find  in  preparing  it,  an¬ 
other  colour  ;  as  who  fhould  fay,  a  fecond  /lone. 

It  is  of  thefe  camieux  Pliny  is  to  be  underftood  when  he 

1  fpeaks  of  the  manifold  picture  of  gems,  and  the  party- 
coloured  fpots  of  precious  ftones  :  Gemmat  urn  pi  dura  tarn 
multiplex  lapidumque  tam  dijcolores  macula.  Plin.  Hift. 
Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  93. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  applied  by  others  to  thofe  precious  ftones, 
as  onyxes,  cornelians,  and  agates,  whereon  the  lapidaries 
employ  their  art  to  aid  nature,  and  perfect  thofe  repre¬ 
fentations.  See  Camaea. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  frequently  applied  to  any  kind  of  gem, 
whereon  figures  may  be  engraven  either  indentedly,  or 
in  relievo. 

In  this  fenfe  the  lapidaries  of  Paris  are  called  in  their 
ftatutes,  cutters  of  camayeux. 

A  focietv  of  learned  men  at  Florence  undertook  to  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  cameos  or  camaycuxy  and  intaglios,  in  the  great 
duke’s  gallery  to  be  engraven  ;  and  began  to  draw  the 
heads  of  divers  emperors  in  cameos. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  painting,  wherein  there  is  only 
one  colour  ;  and  where  the  lights  and  fhadows  are  of 
gold,  wrought  on  a  golden,  or  azure  ground. 

When  the  ground  is  yellow,  the  French  call  it  ciragc  ; 
when  grey,  griffaile.  This  kind  of  work  is  chiefly  ufed 
to  reprefent  baffo  relievos  :  the  Greeks  call  pieces  of  this 
fort 

CAMALDULIANS,  Camaldunians,  or  Camaldo- 
lites,  an  order  of  religious,  founded  by  Romuald,  an 
Italian  fanatic,  in  1023,  in  the  horrible  defart  of  Camal- 
doli,  otherwife  called  Carripo  Malduli,  fituate  in  the 
ftate  of  Florence,  on  the  Appennines. 

Their  rule  is  that  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  their  houfes,  by 
the  ftatutes  are  never  to  be  lefs  than  five  leagues  from  cities. 
The  Camaldulians  have  not  borne  that  title  fromt  he  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  order  ;  till  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  they  were  called  Romualdinsy  from  the  name  of  their 
founder.  Till  that  time,  Camaldulian  was  a  particular 
name  for  thofe  of  the  defart  Camaldoli ;  and  D.  Grand! 
obferves,  was  not  given  to  the  whole  order,  in  regard  it 
was  in  this  monaftery  that  the  order  commenced,  but 
becaufe  the  regulation  was  heft  maintained  here. 

Guido  Grandi,  mathematician  of  the  great- duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  and  a  monk  of  this  order,  has  pubiifhcd  Camaldu¬ 
lian  Diflertations,  on  the  origin  and  efiablifhment  of  it. 
The  Camaldelites  were  diftinguifhed  into  two  clafles,  of 
which  the  onewerecoENOBiTES,and  the  other  eremites. 

CAMARA,  a  name  given  by  Plumier  to  an  American 
lpecies  of  lantana. 

CAMA- 
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CAMAROSIS,  from  napafCUy  I  arch  over,  in  Architecture, 
denotes  an  elevation  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

Camarosis,  among  Phyficians ,  denotes  a  fracture  of 
a  bone,  wherein  the  two  broken  ends  rife  and  form  a 
kind  of  camera ,  or  arch. 

This  is  alfo  called  camaroma ,  and  by  modern  Latin  wri¬ 
ters  earner ath ,  fometimes  fornicatio. — It  is  commonly  re- 
llrained  to  fradlures  in  the  fkull. 

CAMBAYES,  in  Commerce,  cotton  cloths  made  at  Bengal, 
Madrafs,  and  fome  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  They  are  proper  for  the  trade  of  Marfeilles, 
whither  the  Englifh  at  Madrafs  fend  great  numbers  of 
them.  Many  are  alfo  imported  into  Holland. 

CAMBER-Z'fflw/,  in  Building ,  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arch¬ 
wife,  or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in  the  middle,  commonly 
ufed  in  platforms  ;  as  church-leads,  and  on  other  occa- 
fions,  where  long  and  ftrong  beams  are  required.  A 
camber-beam  is  much  flronger  than  another  of  the  fame 

'  fize ;  fmee  being  laid  w’ith  the  hollow  fide  downwards, 
as  they  ufually  are,  it  reprefents  a  kind  of  arch. 
CAMBERED-<Aot,  in  Ship-building.  See  Deck. 

CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  exchange  ;  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  Provence,  and  in  fome  other  countries, 
particularly  Holland. 

CAMBIST,  a  name  given  in  France  to  thofe  who  trade  in 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  word  cambijl,  though 
a  term  of  antiquity,  is  even  now  a  technical  word,  of 
fome  ufe  among  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers:  Some 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  cambium  or  rather  cambio. 

CAMBLET,  or  Ch amulet,  a  fluff  fometimes  of  wool, 
fometimes  filk,  and  fojnetimes  hair,  efpecially  that  of 
goats,  with  wool  or  filk :  in  fome,  the  warp  is  filk  and 
wool  twilled  together,  and  the  woof  hair. 

The  true  or  oriental  camblct  is  made  of  the  pure  hair  of 
a  fort  of  goat,  frequent  about  Angora,  and  which  makes 
the  riches  of  that  city,  all  the  inhabitants  whereof  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of  camblets. 
It  is  certain  we  find  mention  in  middle  age  writers  of 
fluffs  made  of  camel’s  hair,  under  the  denominations  of 
camelctum  and  camcUnum ,  whence  probably  the  origin  of 
the  term  ;  but  thefe  ate  reprefented  as  flrangely  coarfe, 
rough  and  prickly,  and  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed 
among  the  monks  by  way  df  mortification,  as  the  hair- 
fhirt  of  later  times.  Du-Cange,  Gloff.  Lat. 

We  have  no  camblets  made  in  Europe  of  the  goats  hair 
alone ;  even  at  Bruffels  they  find  it  neceflary  to  add  a 
mixture  of  wollen  thread. 

England,  France,  Holland,  arid  Flanders,  are  the  chief 
places  of  this  manufacture.  Bruffels  exceeds  them  all 
in  the  beauty  arid  quality  of  its  camblets  ;  thofe  ol  Eng¬ 
land  are  reputed  the  fecond. 

Camblets,  figured ,  are  thofe  of  one  colour,  whereon  are 
ftamped  various  figures,  flowers*  foliages,  kc.  by  means 
of  hot  irons,  which  are  a  kind  of  moulds,  paffed  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fluff  under  a  prefs.  Thefe  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Amiens  arid  Flanders :  the  commerce  of 
thefe^was  anciently  much  more  coniiderable  than  at  pre- 
fent. 

Camblets,  water,  thofe  which,  after  weaving,  receive 
certain  preparation  with  water ;  and  are  afterwards  palled 
under  a  hot-prefs,  which  gives  them  a  fmoothnefs  and 

luftre.  _ 

Camblets,  waved,  are  thofe  whereon  waves  are  impreffed, 
as  on  tabbies  ;  by  means  of  a  calender,  under  which  they 
are  paffed  and  repaffed  feveral  times. 

The  manufactures,  kz.  of  camblets ,  are  to  take  care  they 
do  riot  acquire  any  falfe  and  needlefs  plaits  ;  it  being  al- 
mofl  impofliblc  to  get  them  out  again.  "Phis  is  noto¬ 
rious,  even  to  a  proverb  :  we  fay,  a  perfon  is  like  cam¬ 
blct,  he  has  taken  his  plait. 

CAMBN1TES  lapis,  a  name  given  by  the  l-Vriters  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  Hone,  of  which  they  record  Virtues 
which  appear  to  favour  too  much  of  imaginary  ones, 
fuch  as  the  curing  of  the  dropfy  by  being  tied  to  the  arm : 
it  feems  to  have  been  only  a  cloudy  and  lefs  valuable  kind 
of  brown  cryflal. 

CAMBOGIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs  ;  the  corolla  is  made  up  of  four  petals,  the  calyx 
has  four  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  a  kind  of  apple  contain¬ 
ing  eight  cells,  with  Angle  feeds.  There  is  one  fpecies. 

CAMBRASINES,  in  Commerce ,  fine  linen  made  in  Egypt, 
of  which  there  is  a  coniiderable  trade  at  Cairo,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Roletta  or  Rafchit.  They  are  called  cambrafines , 
from  their  refemblance  to  cambrics. 

CAMBRIC,  in  Commerce,  a  fpecies  of  linen  made  of  flax, 
very  fine  and  white ;  the  name  of  which  was  originally 
derived  from  the  city  of  Cambray,  where  they  were  firft 
manufactured.  They  are  now  made  at  other  places  in 
France. 

The  manufacture  of  cambrics  hath  long  fince  proved  of 
extraordinary  advantage  to  France,  lor  many  years  it 
appeared  that  England  did  not  in  this  article  contribute 
lefs  than  200,00c/.  per  annum  to  the  intereft  of  France. 
Vol.  I.  N°  54. 


This  proved  motive  fufEcient  to  induce  the  parliament  01’ 
Great  Britain  to  enadl  many  falutary  laws  to  prevent  this 
great  lofs  of  our  wealth.  See  18  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  and 
21  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  See  alfo  flat.  32  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  and 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  which  regulates  the  cambric  manu¬ 
factory,  not  long  fince  introduced  into  Wir.chelfea  in 
Suflex  ;  but  very  foon  abolifhed.  The  cambrics  now7  al¬ 
lowed  in  this  country  are  manufactuied  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Any  perfons  convicted  of  wearing,  felling  (ex¬ 
cept  for  exportation),  or  making  up  for  hire  any  cambric 
or  French  lawns,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  by  the  two 
firft  ftatutes  cited  as  above. 

CAMBRIDGE  Manufeript,  a  copy  of  the  Gofpcls_  and 
A£ls  of  the  Apoftles  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Beza  found  it 
in  the  monaftery  of  Irenaeus,  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1 562, 
and  gave  it  to  the  univerfitv  of  Cambridge  in  1582.  It 
is  a  quarto  fize,  and  written  on  vellum ;  fixty-fix  leaves 
of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated,  ten  of  which  arc 
fupplied  by  a  later  tranferiber.  Beza  conjectures  that 
that  manufeript  might  have  exifted  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Iren.eus :  Wetftein  apprehends^  that  it  either  returned 
or  was  firft  brought  from  Egypt  into  France  ;  that  it  is 
the  fame  copy  which  Druthmar,  an  ancient  expofitor 
who  lived  about  the  year  840,  had  feen,  and  which,  he 
obferves,  was  aferibed  to  St.  Hilary ;  and  that  R.  Ste¬ 
phens  had  given  a  particular  account  of  it  in  his  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament  in  1550.  It  is  ufually  called 
Stephens’s  fecond  manufeript.  Mill  agrees  with  F.  Simon 
in  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  by  a  Latin  fcri'oe,  and  that  it  is  to  a  great  degree 
interpolated  and  corrupted  :  he  obferves,  that  it  agrees 
fo  much  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  to  afford  reafon  for 
concluding,  that  it  was  corrected  or  formed  upon  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  faulty  copy  of  that  tranflation.  From  this  and 
the  Clermont  copy  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,  Beza  pub- 
lifhed  his  larger  Annotations  in  1582.  See  Wetftein’s 
Prolegomena  to  his  folio  edition  of  the  New  Tell.  vol.  i. 
p.  28b  Kufter’s  edition  of  Mill’s  Teftament,  Proleg. 
p.  132.  Mill.  Prtefat.  in  New  Tell.  Amft.  1735. 
CAMEA.  See  Camasa, 

CAMEHUIA.  See  Camaieu. 

CAMEL,  Camelus ,  in  the  Linnean  fyftem  of  Zoology.  This 
is  a  diilincl  genus  of  animals ;  of  the  order  of  pccora ; 
the  great  character  of  which  is  the  want  of  horns,  which 
all  the  other  genufes  of  the  pccoYa  have :  they  liave  fix 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  none  in  the  upper; 
and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like  that  of  a  hare.  The  hoofs 
are  fmall. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  which  fig- 

nifies  the  fame  ;  and,  according  to  Nicod,  from  the  He¬ 
brew  gamal ;  but  according  to  others  from  xa^ormor,  on 
account  of  the  bunch  on  its  back. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  camels:  I.  The  camel,  with 
one  bunch  on  its  back,  called  the  Dromedary.  2. 
The  BaCtrian  camel,  with  two  bunches.  3.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  camel,  called  clama,  and  by  fome  claphocamelos ,  with 
a  peCtoral  bunch.  And,  4.  The  pacos,  ufually  called  the 
Indian  or  Peruvian  fheep,  without  any  bunch  at  all. 

The  dromedary  is  chiefly  ufed  for  riding  5  the  Baclrian 
camel ,  or  that  with  two  bunches  on  its  back,  for  travel¬ 
ling  with  loads. 

The  camel  is  a  domeflic  beaft  of  burden,  of  gentle  dif- 
pofition,  much  ufed  for  carriage  in  divers  parts  of  Afia  ; 
and  making  the  chief  riches  of  the  Arabs. 

In  Perfia  they  only  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  camels ,  viz. 
the  fouthern,  which  are  finallcr,  and  not  fit  to  carry 
above  feven  hundred  weight ;  and  the  northern,  which 
are  bigger,  and  able  to  carry  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
weight. 

The  name  camel,  among  us,  is  vulgarly  reftrained  to  that 
fort  which  has  but  one  bunch  on  the  back ;  the  appella¬ 
tion  dromedary  being  given  to  thofe  which  have  two.  In 
this  we  follow  the  example  of  Solinus,  contrary  to 
Pliny,  Ariftotle,  and  the  generality  of  ancient  naturalifts. 
The  bunch  on  the  camel’’ s  back  is  not  formed  by  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  fpina  dorfi,  but  is  ufually  faid  t9  be  a  callous 
fort  of  flefh.  The  academifts  of  Paris  found  it  mere 
hair ;  and  that  when  this  was  preffed  clofe  down,  the 
creature  appeared  no  more  bunch-backed  than  a  fwine. 
Pliny  affirms,  that  the  camel  can  endure  four  days  with¬ 
out  drink ;  whence  Perfius  gives  it  the  appellation  fitiens. 
They  can  live  on  the  little  fhrubs  which  the  deferts  pro¬ 
duce,  and  are  fatisfied  for  a  whole  day  with  half  a  gallon 
of  beans  and  barley,  or  balls  made  of  the  flour.  The 
flefhy  foot  of  the  camel  is  formed  for  travelling  on  the 
hot  fands,  which  would  parch  and  deftroy  the  hoof. 
Pococke’s  Defcript.  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  i.  p.  208.  Shaw  s 
Travels,  p.  239. 

Camel’s  milk  is  faid  to  be  fovereign  againft  the  dropfy, 
for  which  purpofe  the  Arabs  drink  a  pint  per  day  for 
three  weeks. 

Native  fal  ammoniac  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
urine  of  camels. 
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The  Turks  reckon  the  flefh  of  the  young  camel  delicious 
food  ;  but  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it  to  Chriftians,  left  the 
breed  fhould  be  deftroyed. 

Camels  call  their  hair  in  the  fpring,  which  is  gathered  up 
with  great  care,  on  account  of  the  traffic  thereof,  which 
is  very  confiderable.  y  When  left  bare  of  hair  they  pitch 
them  over  to  defend  them  from  the  flies. 

1  hey  (pin  the  camel’s  hair  and  weave  it  into  Huff’s  t  it  is 
fometimes  alio  ufed  with  other  hairs  in  making  of  hats. 
The  bell  hair  is  that  of  the  camel’s  back. 

Camels  are  chiefly  ufed  in  caravans:  and  they  travel 
for  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  without  flopping,  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  They  are  very  apt  to 
Aide  :  for  which  reafon,  in  palling  flippery  ways,  their 
leaders  ftrew  carpets  under  them,  fometimes  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  an  hundred,  one  before  another. 

I  he  camel  that  carries  Mahomet’s  ftandard,  which  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims  offer  yearly  on  the  tomb  of  their 
prophet,  is  exempted  the  reft  of  its  life  from  all  fervices. 
It  is  even  pretended  that  this  happy  beaft  will  rife  again 
at  the  general  refurre£tion;  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
paradife. 

On  medals  the  camel  is  the  fymbol  of  Arabia,  when  found 
on  the  coins  of  any  other  nation.  Thus,  on  a  medal  of 
the  gens  Plautia,  we  find  a  woman’s  head  with  a  mural 
crown,  A.  Plautius  JEd.  Cur.  S.  C.  and  on  the  reverfe, 
J ud re  US)  and  on  the  exergue,  Bacchius  ;  the  device,  a  man 
on  his  knees,  holding  with  his  right  hand  a  camel  by  the 
bridle,  and  with  the  left  a  branch  of  palm.  It  alfo  de¬ 
notes  alliance  with  Arabia. 

Camel,  in  Mechanics ,  a  kind  of  machine  ufed  in  Holland] 
for  raifing  or  lifting  Ihips. 

The  camel  was  invented  by  a  burgomafter  of  Amfterdam, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century.  It  took  the  deno¬ 
mination  from  its  heavinefs  or  ftrength. 

Its  ufe  is  to  raife  veffels,  in  order  to  bring  them  over  the 
P ampus,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y,  where  the 
lhallownefs  of  the  water  hinders  large  Ihips  from  palling. 

Camels  hay,  feenum  camelorum,  zn  appellation  given  to  the 
plant  fcananthus ,  or  juncus  odoratus.  See  Sc^nanth, 
and  Ischjemum. 

CAMELEON,  Chameleon,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  little 
animal,  famous  among  the  ancient  and  modern  writers 
for  a  faculty  it  is  fuppofed  to  have,  of  changing  its  co¬ 
lour,  and  afluming  thofe  of  the  objects  near  it. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Lizard,  with  a’fhort,  round,  incur- 
vated  tail,  and  two  or  three  toes  joined  together. 

There  are  four  di Hindi  varieties  of  this  animal :  i.  The 
Arabian  kind,  which  is  final],  and  hardly  exceeding  the 
green  lizzard  in  fize  :  this  is  of  a  whitilh  colour,  varie¬ 
gated  with  yellowifti  and  reddilh  fpots.  2.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Arabian,  and  is  of 
a  middle  colour,  between  the  whitilh  hue  of  the  Arabian 
and  a  fair  green  :  this  changes  its  colour  to  a  paler  or 
deeper  yellow.  3.  The  Mexican.  And,  4.  A  kind  fome¬ 
times  Ihewn  about  as  a  fight,  and  met  with  by  J.  Faber 
Lynceus  at  Rome,  which  differed  from  all  the  others. 
The  Arabian  and  Mexican  cameleons  feldom  exceed  fix 
inches  in  length:  the  Egyptian  is  nine  or  more.-  The 
head  is  very  like  that  of  fome  fifties,  and  is  joined  al- 
moft  immediately  to  the  breaft,  the  neck  being  ex¬ 
tremely  Ihort,  and  having  at  the  fides  two  cartilaginous 
eminences,  in  the  manner  of  fifties.  It  has  a  creft  ftand- 
ing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  two  others 
over  the  eyes,  and  between  the  creft  there  are  two  re¬ 
markable  depreffions  ;  the  nofe  and  mouth,  running  from 
the  eyes  with  a  double  edge  to  the  end  of  the  fnout,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  a  frog:  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe 
there  are  two  perforations,  which  feem  to  ferve  as  nof- 
trils  3  the  mouth  being  always  kept  clofe  fhut,  and  the 
creature  appearing  to  haye  no  power  of  refpiring  but  by 
means  of  thefe.  Its  mouth  is  furnilhed  with  teeth,  or 
rather  with  continued  denticulated  bones.  Thefe  are 
of  no  fervice  to  the  creature  in  eating,  fince  it  preys  on 
flies,  and  fwallows  them  whole 3  but^  may  ferve  for  its 
defence  in  holding  fall  a  Hick  in  its  mouth,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Elian,  this  creature  does,  placing  the  Hick 
crofs-ways,  to  prevent  its  being  fwallowed  by  ferpents. 

The  ftruCTure  and  motion  of  this  creature’s  eyes  are  very 
furprizing ;  they  are  very  large,  and  fet  in  large  cavities, 
appearing  to  be  large  fpheres,  of  which  one  half  Hands 
out  of  the  head,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  per¬ 
forated  with  a  fmall  hole  at  the  top,  through  which  is 
leen  a  very  vivid  and  bright  pupil,  furrounded  with  a 
yellow  iris 3  this  hole  is  properly  a  longitudinal  flit, 
which  the  creature  opens  more  or  lefs  wide  at  pleadne* 
and  the  eye  feems  fixed  to  this  eye-lid,  fo  as  to  follow 
all  its  motions,  not  turning  round  within  it,  as  in  other 
creatures.  The  motion  of  the  eyes  of  this  creature  is  not 
lefs  Angular  than  their  ftru&ure,  fince  it  can  turn  them 
fo  as  to  fee  what  paffes  either  far  backward,  on  either 
fide,  or  dire&ly  behind  it,  without  at  all  moving  the 
head,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ftioulders  5  and  the  creature 
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can  give  one  eye  all  thefe  motions,  while  the  other  is 
peifedtly  Hill.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is  properly  all 
breaft,  for  the  creature  has  no  belly,  its  ribs  being  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  ilia  ;  the  feet  have  all  five  toes,  two  be¬ 
hind  and  three  before,  the  hinder  ones  being  as  large 
as  the  others.  I  his  creature  moves  as  flow  as  the  tor- 
toife,  which  appears  very  Angular,  as  its  legs  are  fuffi- 
ciently  long,  and  it  has  no  great  weight  of  body  to 
carry ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  on  trees,  in  its  wild  ftate,  it 
moves  very  nimbly.  Its  tail,  when  inflated,  is  round  as 
that  of  a  rat  or  make  3  when  empty,  is  very  lank,  and 
has  three  longitudinal  ridges  running  along  it,  which 
are  owing  to  the  apophyfes  of  the  fpine.  This  tail  is  a 
great  fafety  to  the  creature  on  trees,  as  it  twills  it  round 
the  branches  when  in  any  danger  of  falling.  See  Tab. 
of  Serpents. 

I  he  accounts  given  by  the  ancients,  and  latter  writers, 
of  the  long  hollow  tongue  of  the  camcleon ,  which  it  can 
dart  with  fuch  celerity  to  take  flies,  by  means  of  a  fpongy 
nodule  at  the  end,  is  found,  on  experience  of  thofe  who 
have  kept  the  creature  alive,  to  be  true.  M.  de  la  Hire 
thinks  that  it  is  provided  with  two  kinds  of  mufcles,  the 
one  circular  and  the  other  longitudinal,  by  the  aClion 
of  the  former  of  which  it  is  extended,  and  contracted 
by  that  of  the  latter.  T  hole  among  the  former,  there¬ 
fore,  who  fuppofe  the  camcleon  lived  on  the  air  only, 
were  greatly  miftaken  5  fome,  of  late,  have  alfo  favour¬ 
ed  this  opinion,  becaufe  of  the  long  time  the  creature' 
will  live  without  food  3  but  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
ferpent  kind  alfo,  which  yet  we  know  to  eat  lclid  food 
when  they  can  get  it. 

The  tongue  is  half  the  length  of  the  animal  3  confifting 
of  a  white  flefh,  round  as  far  as  the  tip,  which  is  flat 
and  hollow  5  fomewhat  like  an  elephant’s  probofcls ,  or 
trunk  5  and  accordingly,  fome  call  it  a  trunk. 

The  thicknefs  of  its  body  is  not  to  be  determined,  as  the 
creature  alters  that  at  pleafure,  whilft  it  more  or  lefs  in¬ 
flates  its  body  3  and  this  inflation  not  only  goes  through 
the  whole  body,  but  into  the  legs  and  tail.  This  inflation 
is  not  at  all  like  the  breathing  of  other  animals,  for  the 
body  when  thus  puffed  out,  will  rema.in  fo  two  hours, 
only  gradually  and  infenfibly  finking  all  the  time,  and 
afterwards  will  be  inflated  again,  but  much  more  quickly 
than  it  fubfided.  It  is  able  a  long  time  to  continue  either 
of  tnefe  flates,  but  more  frequently  remains  empty  for  a 
confiderable  fpace,  in  which  time,  though  it  appeared  be¬ 
fore  in  good  cafe,  it  looks  miferably  lean  and  lank,  and 
its  back-bone  may  be  clearly  feen,  its  ribs  counted, 
and  even  the  large  tendons  of  its  feet  dillinftly  obferved  X 

by  the  naked  eye  through  the  fkin.  The  back-bone,  f 

however,  is.  not  ferrated,  as  many  have  affirmed,  but 
makes,  in  this  its  lean  ftate,  a  plain  fharp  ridge,  and  the  ’ 
whole  animal  looks  fo  miferably  meagre,  that  it  has  not 
unaptly  been  called  a  living  fkin. 

Naturalifts  are  very  little  agreed  as  to  the  reafon  or 
manner  of  its  change  of  colour  :  fome,  as  Seneca,  main¬ 
tain  it  done  by  fuffufion  ;  others,  as  Solinus,  by  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  others,  as  the  Cartefians,  by  the  different  difpoii- 
tion  of  the  parts  that  compofe  the  fkin,  which  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  modification  to  the  rays  of  light.  Kircher  aferibes 
tlie  change  of  colour  in  the  camcleon  to  the  power  of  im¬ 
agination  in  the  animal,  becaufe  it  lofes  it  when  dead  : 
others,  as  Dr.  Goddard,  aferibe  the  change  to  the  grains 
of  the  lkin  3  which,  in  the  leveral  podures,  he  thinks  may 
fhew  feveral  colours  3  and,  when  the  creature  is  in  full 
yigoui,  may  have,  as  he  terms  it,  rationem  Jpeculi  3  that 
is,,  the  effeCt  of  mirrors,  and  refleCl  the  colours  of  bodies 
adjacent. 

The  animal  having  it  in  his  power  to  fill  the  fkin  more  or 
lefs,  has  it  in  its  power  not  only  to  alter  the  tone  and 
textuie  of  the  fibres,  upon  which  their  reflexive  quality, 
in  a  great  meafure,  depends  ;  but  alfo  to  bring  parts  into 
fight  which  before  lay  concealed,  or  to  conceal  fuch  as 
before  lay  open  :  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
parts  which  are  ordinarily  covered,  are  of  a  fomewhat 
different  colour  from  thofe  conftantly  open  to  the 
air. 

On  thefe  principles,  probably,  all  the  phenomena  in  the 
camcleon’ s  colour  may  be  folved.  The  animal,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  has  h  power  to  refleCl  different-coloured  rays  from 
the  fame  parts  3  alfo  to  make  certain  parts  reflect,  and 
to  prevent  othes  reflecting  :  and  hence  that  variety,  and 
medley  of  colours. 

See  an  account  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  cameleon ,  by  Dr. 

Parfon’s,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii.  N°  29.  an.  1768. 

Matthiolus  relates  feveral  fuperftitious  notions  of  the 
ancients  touching  the  cameleon.  Pliny  allures  us,  that 
Democritus  had  compofed  a  whole  book:  of  fuch  follies. 

1  his  is  not  the  only  animal  poffefled  of  the  property  of 
changing  its  colour;  Grew  mentions  another  fort  of 
lizard,  which  when  he  fwells  with  anger,  changes  his 
colour  from  a  green  to  a  kind  of  ruffet.  "  The  like  is  faid 
of  the  naque  moufehe ,  an  infeCt  in  the  ifiand  of  Nevis. 

Cameleon, 
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CAmeleon,  Chameleon,  in  AJlronomy ,  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  near  the  pole,  and 
invifihle  to  us. 

The  ftars  in  this  conftellation,  according  to  Sharp’s  Ca¬ 
talogue,  are  ten  ;  their  magnitude,  iituation,  longitude, 
and  latitude  are  as  follow. 
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CAMELITA,  bos,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Bison. 

CAMELLIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
a  genus  of  plants  mentioned  in  Kempfer’s  Japan,  under 
the  name  of  tfubaki.  It  belongs  to  the  clals  of  monadel- 
phia  polyandria.  The  characters  of  the  genus  are  thefe  : 
the  perianthium  is  compofed  of  feveral  leaves,  and  is  of 
a  roundifh  figure,  and  imbricated,  being  formed  of  a 
number  of  roundifh  fcales,  the  internal  ones  growing 
gradually  larger  than  the  others,  and  all  of  them  hol- 
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Situation  of  the  ftars. 
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In  the  neck. 
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In  the  back. 
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In  the  hind-feet. 
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In  the  root  of  the  tail. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  tail. 
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In  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
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are  good  for  the  epilepfy)  flop  a  toofenefs,  and  rcfrft 
poifon. 

CAMELOPARD  ALUS,  in  Aftronomy^  a  new  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  formed  by  Hevelius,  con- 
fifting  of  32  ftars  firft  obferved  by  him,  fituate  between 
Cepheus,  Caffiopeia,  Perfeus,  the  two  Bears,  and  Draco, 
and  containing  58  ftars  in  the  Britifh  Catalogue. 
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Towed  and  deciduous ;  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five 
petals  of  an  oval  figure,  and  growing  together  at  the 
bafe ;  the  ftamina  are  a  great  number  of  filaments  that 
Hand  erecl,  and  are  formed  in  the  lower  part  into  a 
fort  of  corona,  which  is  larger  than  the  ftyle.  They 
are  free  at  the  top,  and  are  fhorter  than  the  flower ;  the 
antherae  are  fimple  ;  the  piftil  has  a  roundifh  germen 
the  ftyle  is  pointed,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fta 
mina;  and  the  ftigma  is  acute  and  bent;  the  fruit  is  a 
turbinated  woody  capfule,  with  fome  furrows  on  its  fur- 
face.  There  is  one  fpecies. 

CAMELOPARD AL,  in  Zoology ,  an  animal  of  a  very  An¬ 
gular  kind,  and  feeming  properly  to  belong  to  no  known 
genus  of  animals,  but  to  be  perfectly  fui  generis.  It  is 
called  Camelopardalis  by  Latin  authors,  gcrajfa  and  zur 
napa  by  eaftern  nations.  Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpecies  of 
the  cervus ,  or  Jiao-  kind,  with  fimple  horns,  and  fore 
legs  very  long.  See  a  letter  concerning  a  fpecies  of  this 
ammal  found  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  captain 
Carteret,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  lx.  N 
3.  an.  1770. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  it  chews  the  cud  or 
not;  but  as  its  hoofs  are  cloven,  as  it  has  horns  on  its 
forehead,  as  it  wants  the  fore-teeth  in  its  upper  jaw,  and 
feeds  on  vegetables,  it  is  probable  that  it  does. 

It  is  a  Angular,  elegant,  and  beautiful  creature,  and  is 
very  remarkably  tame  and  tractable,  even  fcarce  lefs  fo 
than  a  fheep,  and  feems  intended  by  nature  for  a  domef- 
tic,  not  a  favage  animal.  Its  head  is  wholly  of  the  make 
of  a  flag’s,  but  differs  in  fize,  and  has  two  little  obtufe 
horns,  which  are  not  more  than  fix  fingers-breadth  long, 
and  are  hairy :  the  male  and  female  both  have  thefe,  and 
the  latter  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  them  fhorter  than  the 
former.  Its  ears  are  larger,  and  like  thofe  of  the  ox- 
kind  ;  its  tongue  is  alfo  like  that  of  an  ox,  and  it  wants 
the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper-jaw.  Its  neck  is  remarkably 
long,  ftraight,  and  flender,  in  a  grown  animal.  The  neck 
is  ufually  feven  feet  long,  and  the  meafure  from  the  tail 
to  the  tcqo  of  the  head  eighteen  feet ;  and  when  it  ftands 
eretft,  its  head  is  fixteen  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  has  a 
fmall  mane ;  its  legs  are  very  flender,  and  the  fore-legs 
very  long  ;  the  hinder  ones  very  fhort,  fo  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  feems  always  to  Hand  upright. 

Its  hoofs  are  cloven  exactly  like  thofe  of  the  ox,  its  tail 
reaches  down  to  its  hams,  and  is  rounded  and  covered 
with  very  thick  hairs  ;  the  middle  of  its  body  is  flender ; 
it  is  very  like  the  camel  in  all  its  natural  properties  : 
when  it  runs  it  holds  the  two  fore-feet  together,  it  lies 
down  on  the  belly,  and  claps  its  neck  down  on  the  thighs 
and  breaft  in  the  manner  of  the  camel.  As  it  ftands  it 
can  fcarce  reach  to  eat  the  grafs,  unlefs  its  fore-legs  are 
very  far  expanded,  and  that  is  a  pofture  of  great  pain  to 
k ;  fo  that  nature  feems  to  have  allotted  it  to  feed  in  its 
wild  ftate  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  its  long  neck 
will  very  well  enable  it  to  get  at.  It  is  very  beautifully 
fpotted  all  over  its  body  in  the  manner  of  the  leopard. 
The  velvety  covering  of  its  horns  feems  to  make  it  of  the 
ftag  kind,  but  its  Ihape  is  wholly  different  from  thofe  of 
that  genus. 

It  is  found  in  ./Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The 
horns  and  hoofs  rafped,  pulverifed,  and  taken  inwardly, 
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CAMERA  ALoliai *  a  contrivance  for  blowing  the  fire, 
for  the  fufion.of  ores,  without  bellows;  by  means  of 
water  falling  through  a  funnel  into  a  clofe  veil'd,  which 
fends  from  it  fo  much  air  or  vapour  as  continually  blows 
the  fire  :  if  there  be  the  fpace  of  another  vefiel  for  it  to 
expatiate  in  by  the  way,  it  there  lets  fall  it  humidity, 
which  otherwise  might  hinder  the  work. 

The  contrivance  was  named  camera  ALolia  by  Kircher. 
Hook,  Phil.  Coll.  N°  3.  p.  80. 

Camera  lucida ,  a  contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook  for  making  the 
image  of  any  thing  appear  on  a  wall  in  a  light  room,  ei¬ 
ther  by  day  or  night. 

Oppoiite  to  the  place  or  wall  where  the  appearance  is  to 
be,  make  a  hole  of  at  leaft  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  if 

there 
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there  be  a  high  window  with  a  cafement  of  this  dimenfion 
in  it,  this  will  do  much  better  without  fuch  hole  or  cafe¬ 
ment  opened.  At  a  convenient  diftance,  to  prevent  its 
being  perceived  by  the  company  in  the  room,  place  the 
objedt  or  picture  intended  to  be  reprefented,  but  in  an  in¬ 
verted  lltuation.  If  the  pidture  be  tranfparent,  refledt  the 
fun’s  rays  by  means  of  a  looking-glafs,  fo  as  that  they  may 
pafs  through  it  towards  the  place  of  reprefentation ;  and  to 
prevent  any  rays  from  palling  alide  it,  let  the  picture  be 
encompalTed  with  fome  board,  or  cloth.  If  the  objedt  be  a 
Itatue,  or  a  living  creature,  it  mull  be  much  enlightened  by 
calling  the  fun’s  fays  on  it;  either  by  refledtioii,  refradtion, 
or  both.  Between  this  objedt  and  the  place  of  reprefent¬ 
ation  put  a  broad  convex  glafs,  ground  to  fuch  a  convexity, 
as  that  it  may  reprefent  the  objedt  diltindtly  in  fuch  place. 
The  nearer  this  is  lituate  to  the  objedt,  the  more  will  the 
image  be  magnified  on  the  wall,  and  the  farther  the  lefs; 
fuch  diverfity  depending  on  the  difference  of  the  fpheres  of 
the  glaffes.  If  the  objedt  cannot  be  conveniently  inverted, 
there  muff:  be  two  large  glaffes  of  proper  fpheres,  fftuate  at 
fuitable  diftances,  eafily  found  by  trial,  to  make  the  repre- 
fentations  eredt.  This  whole  apparatus  of  objedt,  glaffes, 
&c.  with  the  perfons  employed  in  the  management  of  them, 
are  to  be  placed  without  the  window  or  hole,  fo  that  they 
may  not  be  perceived  by  the  fpedtators  in  the  room,  and  the 
operation  Itfelf  w*ili  be  eafily  performed.  Phil.  Tranf.  N° 
38.  p.  741,  feq. 

Camera  objcura ,  or  dark  chamber ,  in  Optics ,  a  machine,  or 
apparatus,  reprefenting  an  artificial  eye;  whereon  the 
images  of  external  objedts,  received  through  a  double  con¬ 
vex  glafs,  are  exhibited  diltindtly,  and  in  their  native  colours, 
on  a  white  matter  placed  within  the  machine,  in  the  focus 
of  the  glafs. 

The  firft  invention  of  the  camera  obfeura  is  aferibed  to 
Baptifta  Porta.  See  his  Magia  Naturalis,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  6. 
firft  publifhed  at  Frankfort,  about  the  year  1589,  or  1591. 
The  firft  four  bo'oks  of  this  work  were  publifhed  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1560. 

Camera  obfeura,  the  ufe  of  the,  is  manifold:  it  ferves  to 
very  good  purpofes  in  explaining  the  nature  of  vifion; 
and  hence  it  is  that  fome  call  it  the  artificial  eye.  It  affords 
very  diverting  fpedtacles;  both  by  exhibiting  images  per¬ 
fectly  like  their  objects,  and  each  clothed  in  their  na¬ 
tive  colours  ;  and  by  exprefling,  at  the  fame  time,  all 
their  motions;  which  latter,  no  other  art  can  imitate. 
By  means  of  this  inftrument,  efpecially  by  the  third  con¬ 
trivance  under-mentioned,  a  perfon  unacquainted  with 
defigning,  will  be  able  to  delineate  objects  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  and  juftnefs;  and  another  well  verfed 
in  painting,  will  find  many  things  herein  to  perfect  his 
art. 

Camera  obfeura ,  the  theory  of  the,  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofition.  , 

If  an  object  A  B  (Tab.  Optics,  fig.  16.)  radiate  through  a 
fmall  aperture  C,  upon  a  white  wall  oppofite  to  it; 
and  the  place  of  radiation  behind  the  aperture  b  C  a  be 
dark;  the  image  of  the  object  will  be  painted  on  the  wall, 
in  an  inverted  lituation. 

For  the  aperture  C  being  very  fmall,  the  rays  iffuing 
from  the  point  B  will  fall  on  b,  thofe  from  the  points 
A  and  D  will  fall  on  a  and  d:  wherefore,  fince  the  rays 
iffuing  from  the  feveral  points  are  not  confounded,  they 
will  by  reflection  exhibit  its  appearance  on  the  wall.  But 
fince  the  rays  AC  and  B  C  interfect  each  other  in  the 
aperture,  and  the  rays  from  the  loweft  points  fall  on  the 
higheft,-  the  fituation  of  the  objedt  will  of  neceffity  be 
inverted. 

Hence,  fince  the  angles  at  D  and  d  are  right,  and  the 
vertical  ones  at  C  are  equal ;  B  and  b,  A  and  a  will  be  alfo 
equal ;  consequently,  if  the  wall,  where  the  object  is  deli¬ 
neated,  be  parallel  to  it,  ab:  ABy.dC  :D  C.  That  is, 
the  height  of  the  image  will  be  to  the  height  of  the  object, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  image  from  the  aperture  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  object  from  the  fame. 

Camera  obfeura,.  confiruflion  of  a,  wherein  the  images  of 
external  objects  ftiall  be  reprefented  diftinitly,  and  in 
their  genuine  colours,  either  in  an  inverted,  or  an  erect 
fituation.  1.  Darken  a  chamber,  one  of  whofe  windows 
looks  into  a  place  let  with  various  objects ;  leaving  only 
a  little  aperture  open  in  the  one  fhutter.  2.  In  this  aper¬ 
ture  fit  a  lens,  either  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  both 
fides :  fo  as  to  be  a  portion  of  a  large  fphere.  3.  At  a 
due  diftance,  to  be  determined  by  experience,  fpread  a 
paper,  or  white  cloth,,  unlefs  there  be  a  white  wall  for 
the  purpofe  ;  for  on  this  the  images  of  the  defired  objects 
will  be  delineated  invertedly.  4.  If  it  be  rather  defired 
to  have  them  appear  erect,  it  is  done  either  by  means  of 
a  concave  lens  placed  between  the  centre  and  the  focus 
of  the  firft  lens,  or  by  receiving  the  image  on  a  plane 
fpeculum  inclined  to  the  horizon  under  an  angle  of  450, 
or  by  means  of  two  lenfes  included  in  a  draw- tube,  in 
lieu  of  one. — Note,  if  the  aperture  does  not  exceed  the 
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bignefs  ot  a  pea;  the  objects  will  be  re  prefented,  even 

“  though  there  be  no  lens  at  all  ufed. 

To  render  the  images  clear  and  diftinct,  it  is  neceffary 
the  objects  be  illumined  by  the  fun’s  light  fhining  on  the 
objects  from  the  oppofite  quarter;  fo  that,  if  theprofpecl 
is  weftern,  the  phenomena  will  be  bell  in  the  fore¬ 
noon;  if  caftern,  in  the  afternoon:  if  northern,  when 
they  are  the  brigheft,  about  noon:  a  fouthern  afpedt  is 
the  leaft  eligible  of  any:  they  will  be  ftill  brightej-,  if 
the  fpectator  firft  ftay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark. 
Care  mult  likewife  be  taken  that  no  light  efcape  through 
any  chinks;  and  that  the  wall  be  not  too  much  illu¬ 
mined.  Farther,  the  greater  diftance  there  is  between 
the  aperture  and  the  wall,  the  larger  and  more  diftindt 
will  the  images  be;  but  the  rays  becoming,  thus,  too 
much  dilated,  the  brightnefs  of  the  image  is  weakened,  till 
at  length  it  becomes  invifible. 

Camera  obfeura ,  conflruttion  of  a  portable.  1.  Provide  a 
little  cheft,  or  box  of  dry  wood  ('7 ab.  Optics,  fig.  17.)  of 
the  figure  of  a  parallelepiped ;  its  breadth  about  ten  inches, 
and  its  length  two  or  more  feet,  according  to  the  different 
magnitudes  of  the  diameters  of  the  lenfes.  2.  In  the  plane 
BD  fit  a  Aiding  tube  EF  with  two  lenfes;  or,  to  fet  the 
image  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the  tube,  with  three  lenfes 
convex  on  both  fides ;  the  diameter  of  the  tv/o  outer,  or 
forwarder,  to  be  of  a  foot;  that  of  the  inner  lefs,  v.  gr. 
iV  3.  Within  the  cheft,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  tube, 
fet  up  an  oiled  paper,  perpendicularly,  G  H,  fo  as  images 
thrown  upon  it  may  be  feen  through.  Laftly,  in  I  make  a 
round  hole,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  look  conveniently  through 
it  with  both  eyes. 

If  then  the  tube  be  turned  towards  the  objects  (the  lenfes 
being  at  their  proper  diftance,  to  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment),  the  objects  will  be  delineated  on  the  paper  GH, 
erect  as  before. 

If  the  machine  be  fo  contrived,  that  a  looking-glafs  may  pafs 
from  G  to  C,  the  image  will  be  reflected  upon  a  rough  oiafs 
plane  placed  horizontally  at  A  B,  with  its  unpoliflied^fide 
upwards,  and  a  copy  of  it  may  be  fketched  out  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil.  The  horizontal  glafs  plane  refts  on  two 
grooves  in  the  fides  of  the  box,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
looking-glafs,  may  be  lodged  in  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine.  This  box  is  covered  with  a  horizontal  lid, 
under  which  are  two  wings,  which  open  to  right  angles  at 
each  fide  of  it,  in  order  to  fhade  the  image  upon  the°rou^h 
glafs :  oiled  paper  ftrained  in  a  frame  is  fometimes  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  the  rough  glafs ;  a  metalline  fpeculum  is  preferable 
to  the  looking-glafs. 

Camera,  another  portable ,  may  be  thus  made.  1.  In  the 
middle  of  a  ciftula,  or  cheft  (Tab.  Optics,  fig.  18.)  raife  a 
little  turret,  either  round  or  fquare  HI,  open  towards  the 
obje<ft  AB.  2.  Behind  the  aperture,  incline  a  little  plain 
mirror  a b,  to  an  angle  of  450 ;  which  may  refledt  the  rays, 
A  a  and  B  b,  upon  a  lens  convex  on  both  fides  G,  included 
in  a  tube  G  L ;  or  the  lens  may  be  fixed  in  the  aperture. 
3.  At  the  diftance  of  the  focus  thereof,  place  a  table  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  white  paper  E  F,  to  receive  the  image  a  (3. _ 

Laftly,  in  N  M  make  an  oblong  aperture  to  look  through, 
and  an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  box  for  the 
convenience  of  drawing. 

This  kind  of  camera  may  eafily  be  converted  into  a  fhew- 
box,  for  viewing  prints.  Place  the  print  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  with  its  upper  part  inwards,  where  it  is  enlighten¬ 
ed  through  the  front  left  open  for  this  purpofe,  either  by 
day  or  candle-light ;  and  the  print  may  be  viewed  through 
the  aperture  in  HI:  the  lens  ufed  in  this  fhew-box  fbould 
be  large  enough  to  admit  both  eyes,  to  fee  the  print  or  pic¬ 
ture  at  once ;  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  it  move- 
able,  in  order  to  fuit  different  eyes.  See  a  variety  of  con¬ 
trivances  for  this  purpofe  deferibed  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
Optics,  b.  ii.  §  4*  A  confiderable  improvement  in  the 
camera  obfeura  has  been  lately  made  by  Mr.  Storer,  for 
which  he  has  obtained  a  patent ;  this  inftrument,  which  he 
calls  a  delineator,  is  formed  of  two  double  convex  lenfes 
and  a  plane  mirror,  fitted  into  a  proper  box.  One  lens  is 
placed  clofe  to  the  plane  mirror,  and  making  with  it  an  an¬ 
gle  of  45 8  :  the  other  lens  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  and  is  fixed  in  a  moveable  tube  :  if  the  moveable 
lens  be  diredted  towards  the  objedt  to  he  viewed  or  copied, 
and  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  plane  mirror,  till 
the  image  is  diftinctly  formed  on  a  greyed  glafs,  laid  upon 
that  furface  of  the  upper  lens  which  is  next  the  eye,  it  will 
be  found  more  fharp  and  vivid  than  thofe  formed  in  the 
common  cameras-,  becaufe  the  image  is  taken  up  fo  near 
the  upper  lens :  by  increafing  the  diameter  of  the  lenfes 
and  ufing  thofe  of  a  fhort  focus,  the  effect  will  be  much 
heightened. 

CAMERARIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  mono - 
gynia  clafs ;  fo  called  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of  Camera- 
rius,  a  celebrated  botanift  of  Nuremberg.  Its  charac¬ 
ters  are  thefe :  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  falver-fhaped,  and 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  acute  feirments;  it  hath 
7  five 
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five  fhort  ihflexcd  ftamina.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
are  fituated  two  roundifh  germina,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
come  two  long,  taper,  leafy  capfules,  filled  with  ob¬ 
long  cylindrical  feeds.  There  are  two  fpecies,  which 
are  natives  of  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  mud  therefore  be 
kept  in  a  bark  ftove;  but  in  warm  weather  fhould  have 
plenty  of  frefti  air. 

CAMERARIUS;  or  Chamberlain ,  an  officer  who  had  the 
care  of  the  dormitory  in  ancient  religious  houfes. 

CAMERLINGO,  or  CamArlingo,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  pope’s  court,  or  the  perfon  who  has  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  apoftolical  chamber. 

The  word  imports  as  much  as  keeper  of  the  chamber,  or 
treafurer  ;  though  the  camcrlingo  has  divers  other  jurif- 
didtions  which  have  no  relation  to  the  office  ot  treafurer. 
The  name  anciently  denoted  a  cabicularius ,  or  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber;  butthis  is  nowexprefied  by  cameriere. 
The  camcrlingo  is  the  moft  confpicuous  office!  in  the  court 
of  Rome;  becaufe  all  the  revenues  of  the  holy  fee  are 
managed  by  the  chamber  of  which  he  is  piehdent. 

This  office  was  anciently  performed  by  the  archdeacon  of 
Rome,  a  dignity  which  was  fupprefled  by  pope  Gregory 
VII.  as  of  too  great  power  and  intereft  ;  infomueh  that 
he  could  often  controul  the  pontiff  himfelf,  and  gene¬ 
rally  by  his  intrigues  railed  himfelf  to  the  papacy.  In 
his  ftead  was  placed  a  cardinal,  under  the  title  of  earner - 
lingo,  who  is  affifted  in  his  function  by  twelve  prelates 
called  clerks  of  the  chamber,  clerici  de  camera. 

The  cardinal  camerhngo ,  on  the  death  of  a  pope,  does  not 
enter  the  conclave  with  the  reft,  to  affift  at  the  election 
of  a  new  one,  but  ftays  without,  keeps  pofleffion  of 
the  pope’s  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  and  whenevei  he 
goes  abroad  is  attended  by  the  Swils  guards,  like  the 
pope  himfelf.  He  even  coins  money  in  his  own  name, 
and  with  his  own  arms  ;  and,  in  fine,  is  a  kind  of  vice- 
pope,  governing  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  holy  fee. 

The  cardinals  have  alfo  their  camcrlingo ,  or  treafurer  of 
their  college,  diftindt  from  that  ot  the  pope  :  the  former 
is  elected  every  year,  whereas  the  latter  is  for  life.  l  he 
perfon  chofen  to  this  office  has  the  receipt  of  all  the  reve¬ 
nues  belonging  to  the  college,  which  he  is  to  dinribute 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  equal  portions  fo  the  cardinals 
then  at  Rome  ;  thofe  who  are  abfent  having  no  fhare 
therein  after  they  have  been  fix  months  from  court. 

C  AMERONI  AN S,  a  feft  or  party  in  Scotland,  who  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Pretbyterians  in  1666,  and  continued  to 

hold  their  religious  aflemblies  in  the  fields. 

The  Cameronians  took  their  denomination  from  Richard 
Cameron,'  a  famous  field-preacher,  who  refuting  to 
accept  the  indulgence  to  tender  confidences  gi  anted  by 
kincr  Charles  II.  as  fuch  an  acceptance  teemed  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  that  he  had 
before  a  right  to  filence  them,  made  a  defection  from 
his  brethren,  and  even  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he 
was  killed.  His  followers  were  never  entirely  reduced 
till  the  Revolution,  when  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
king  William. 

The  Cameronians  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  eftablithed  in  1648. 

Cameronians,  or  Cameronites,  is  alfo  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  party  of  Calvinifts  in  I  ranee,  who  aflei  ted, 
that  the  caufe  of  men’s  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from 
the  knowledge  which  God  infufes  into  them;  and  that 
God  does  not  move  the  will  phyfically,  but  only  mo¬ 
rally,  in  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the 
mind. 

They  had  this  name  from  John  Cameron,  a  famous  pro- 
feft'or,  firft  at  Glafgow,  where  he  was  born  1580,  and 
afterwards  at  Bourdeaux,  Sedan,  and  Saumur  ;  at  which 
laft  place  he  broached  his  new  dodlrine  of  grace  and 
free-will,  which  was  followed  by  Amyraut,  Cappel,  Bo- 
cart,  Daille,  and  others  of  the  moft  learned  among  the 
reformed  minifters,  who  judged  Calvin’s  doctrine  on 

thefe  heads  too  harfh.  ....  , 

The  Cameronians  are  a  fort  of  mitigated  Calvinifts,  and 
approach  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arminians.  See  Uni- 
vers alists,  hypothetical. 

CAMES,  a  name  given  to  the  fmall  (lender  rods  of  caff- 
lead,  of  which  the  glaziers  make  their  turned  lead. 

Their  lead  being  caff  into  {lender  rods  of  twelve  or  four- 
'  teen  inches  long  each,  is  called  the  came  ;  fometimes alfo 
they  call  each  of  thefe  rods  a  came ,  which  being  after¬ 
wards  drawn  through  their  vice,  makes  their  turned  lead. 

CAMILLI  and  Camilla,  in  Antiquity* ,  boys  and  girls  of 
ingenuous  birth;  who  miniftered  in  the  facrifices  of  the 
gods  ;  and  efpecially  thofe  who  attended  th e  jlamcn  dialis\ 
or  prieft  of  Jupiter. 

The  word  feems  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hetrurians,  where  it  fignified  minijler ,  and  was 
changed  from  cgfm'illus.  • 

The  Tulcans  alfo  gave  the  appellation  Camillus  to__Mer- 
ctirv,  in  quality  of  minifter  of  ihe  gods. 

V  ql.  I.  N*  54. 


CAMINI,  or  yerva  C  amini  ;  an  American  herb,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  Paraguay,  or  yerva  con~ 

.  pallo.  .  ■  ■ 

CAMIS,  or  Kamis,  in  the  Japanefc  Theology ,  denote  deified 
fouls  of  ancient  heroes;  who  are  fuppqfed  ftill  to  intereft: 
themfelves  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
anciently  commanded. 

The  camis  anfwer  to  the  heroes  in  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  theology,  and  are  venerated  like  the  faints  in  the 
modern  Romilh  church.  ■  ,  . 

Befides  the  heroes  of  camis  beatified  by  the  content  of 
antiquity,  the  m'kaddos. ,  or  pontiffs,  have  deified  many 
others;  and,  continue  ftill  to  grant  the  apotheofis  to  new 
worthies  ;  fo  that  they  fwarm  with  camis  :  the  principal 
one  is  Tcnjio  Dai  Sin ,  the  common  father  of  Japan,  to 
whom  are  paid  devotions  and  pilgrimages  extraordinary. 

CAMIS  ADE,  in  the  Art  of  JYar,  an  attack  by  furprize, 
in  the  night  or  at  the  point  of  day  ;  when  the  enemy  are 
fuppofed  in  bed.  ....  , 

The  word  is  laid  fo  have  taken  its  rife  from  an  attack  of 
this  kind ;  wherein,  as  a  badge  or  fignal  to  know  one 
another  by,  they  wore  a  ftiift,  in  F rench  called  chemife , 
or  camifa,  over  their  arms. 

CAMIS  ARDS,  or  Camisars,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Calvinifts  of  the  Cevenncs,  who  formed  a 
league,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  in  the 
year  1688.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  difputed;  but 
it  is  moft  probably  formed  from  camijad.  See  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

CAMLET.  See  Camblet. 

CAMMOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Rest -harrow. 

CAMMOROS,  in  Botany,  *  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  writers  to  a  poifonCus  plant  called  by  the  Romans 
cicuta,  or  hemlock.. 

Cacomoros  was  a  common  name  among  the  Greeks  for 
hemlock  ;  and  this  cammorosis  the  fame  word,  only  fpoken 
according  to  the  Doric  dialed!. 

As  hemlock  was  a  poifonous  plant,  it  foon  became  a 
cuftora  to  call  other  poifonous  plants  alfo  by  its  name  ; 
and  cammoros  became  hence  a  name  for  the  mandrake, 
and  fome  of  the  nightfhades,  with  fome  authors.  Dio- 
fcorides  has  called  one  kind  of  aconite  of  wolf’s-bane  by 
this  name,  and  others  have  adapted  it  to  other  fuch 
plants  ;  but  the  more  judicious  have  only  given  it  as  an 
additional  epithet  to  thefe,  expreffing  their  being  poifon¬ 
ous,  and  have  added  the  peculiar  name  of  the  plant  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Many  of  the  moderns,  and  even  fome  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  have  erred  greatly  in  confounding  the  cammoros 
with  the  cammaros ,  which  is  an  infedf,  in  figure  refem- 
bling  the  root  of  this  aconite. 

CAMOCLADIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  triqndria  mo~ 
noo-ynia  clafs  :  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  the  drupe  is  oblong,  with  a  two-Iobed  nucleus. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

CAMOMILE.  See  Chamomile; 

CAMP,  a  fpacious  poft,  or  fpot  of  ground,  where  an 
army  refts,  intrenches  itfelf,  or  plants  a  piquet  watch, 
to  lodge  fecure  either  in  tents  or  barracks. 

The  camp  is  fometimes  covered  by  an  intrenchment  j 
fometimes  only  by  the  advantages  of  its  poft  :  fome¬ 
times  it  is  inclofed  by  chcvaux  de  frife  laid  acrofs  each 
other  ;  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  old  prince^ of  Orange. 
The  chief  (kill  of  a  general  lies  in  the  art  of  encamping 
well ;  this  the  Romans  were  unacquainted  with,  till  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus ;  from  whofe  camp  they  learned  to  model 
their  own.  Till  then,  they  knew  not  how  to  poft  them¬ 
felves  to  advantage,  nor  with  any  order,  in  their  camp. 

An  encampment ,  or  Jlanding  camp,  is  always  to  have  the 
advantage  of  water,  forage,  arid  fuel  ;  with  the  means  of 
covering  and  retrenching  itfelf. 

Where  the  grounds  are  equally  dry,  thofe  camps  are  al¬ 
ways  moft  healthful  which  are  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
large  rivers  ;  becaufe  in  the  hot  feafon  fituations  of  this 
kind  have  a  ftream  of  frelh  air  from  the  water,  ferving 
to  carry  off  the  moift  and  putrid  exhalations.  On  the 
other  hand,  next  to  marfhes,  the  worft  encampments  are 
on  low  grounds,  clofe  befet  with  trees  :  for  then  the  air 
is  not  only  moift  and  hurtful  in  itfelf,  but,  by  ftagnating, 
becomes  more  fufceptible  of  corruption.  However,  let 
the  fituation  be  ever  fo  good,  camps  are  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  infectious  by  the  putrid  effluvia  of  rotten  ftraw, 
and  the  privies  of  the  army  ;  more  efpecially  if  the 
bloody  flux  prevails  ;  in  which  cafe  the  beft  method  of 
preventing  a  general  infection  is  to  leave  the  ground, 
with  the  privies,  foul  ftraw,  and  other  filth  of  tlie  camp, 
behind.  This  is  to  be  frequently  done,  if  conkftent 
with  the  military  operations;  but  when  thefe  lender  it 
improper  to  change  the  ground  often,  the  privies  lhaulc* 
be  made  deeper  than  ufu&l,  and  once  a  day  a  thick  layer 
of  earth  thrown  into  them  till  the  pits  are  near  tuft,  ana 
then  they  are  to  be  well  covered,  and  iupplied  by  others. 
It  may  alfo  be  a  proper  caution,  to  order  the  pits  to  be 
1  2  made 
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inade  either  in  the  front  or  rear,  as  the  then  Stationary 
winds  may  beft  carry  otF  their  effluvia  from  the  camp. 
Moreover^  it  will  be  neceflary  to  change  the  ftraw  fre¬ 
quently,  as  being  not  only  apt  to  rot,  but  to  retain  the 
infectious  Reams  of  the  lick  3  but  if  frelh  ftraw  cannot 
be  procured,  more  care  niuft  be  taken  in  airing  the  tents 
as  well  as  the  old  ftraw. 

An  army  always  encamps  fronting  the  enemy,  and  gene¬ 
rally  in  two  parallel  lines,  about  five  hundred  yards  di- 
ftant ;  the  horfe  and  dragoons  on  the  wings,  and  the  foot 
in  the  centre  ;  fometimes  three  or  four  brigades  encamp 
between  the  two  lines,  and  are  called  the  body  of  re¬ 
serve.  The  artillery  and  bread-waggons  are  in  the  rear 
of  the  two  lines.  See  Park  of  Artillery. 

A  regiment  of  foot,  conftfting  of  ten  companies,  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  encampment  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
front,  viz.  five  yards  for  pitching  the  tents  ot  the  two 
flank  companies,  twenty  yards  for  four  double  rows  ot 
tents,  thirty-five  for  the  grand  ftreet,  and  ninety  for  tout 
fmaller  ftreets  ;  but  when  the  flank  companies  are  de¬ 
tached,  the  eight  battalion  companies  require  an  extent 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  viz.  five  for  two  Imgle 
rows  of  tents,  fifteen  for  three  double  rows,  and  an  hun¬ 
dred  for  four  ftreets  :  the  depth  of  the  camp  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  yards  :  the  quarter-GUARD  tents  are 
placed  in  a  line  with  thofe  of  the  two  centre  companies, 
fronting  each  other,  and  about  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  front  of  the  regiment  :  the  officers  tents 
front  outwards  towards  the  bells  of  arms  :  the  bells  of  j 
arms  of  the  regiment  front  the  poles  of  the  ferjeants  tents  ; 
the  colours  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  ftreet, 
in  a  line  with  the  bells  of  arms  :  captains  and  fubalterns 
pitch  in  the  rear  of  the  refpe&ive  companies  :  the  cap- 
tain-lieutenant  as  captain  in  the  rear  of  the  colonel’s  com¬ 
pany  :  the  field  officers  front  the  centres  of  the  two  ftreets 
bn  the  right  and  left  of  the  battalion  :  the  colonel  fronts 
the  colours,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  hundred  yards: 
the  ftafF-officers  front  the  ftreets  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  grand  ftreet  ;  the  bat-men’s  tents  front  their  horfes  ; 
the  grand-futler  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  colonel  at  the 
diftance  of  about  fifty  yards  :  the  kitchens  ftand  fingly 
or  in  pairs  behind  their  refpedtive  companies  ;  and  the 
front  poles  of  the  tents  or  huts  of  the  petit-futlers  are  in 
a  line  with  the  centres  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  the  rear- 
cuard’s  tents  front  outwards  :  when  circumftances  ad¬ 
mit,  the  neceflaries  fltould  be  an  hundred  paces  behind 
the  rear-guard.  If  field-pieces  with  artillery-men  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  battalions,  the  intervals  'are  thirty  yards. 
This  difpofition  of  encampment  is  taken  from  the  grand 
camp  at  Cox.  Heath  in  1778. 

A  fquadron  of  horfe  is  allowed  thirty  paces  for  its  camp , 
and  thirty  for  an  interval,  or  more,  if  the  ground  will 
admit  of  it.  See  Standard ,  and  Grand-Gu  art>. 

The  order  and  contrivance  of  the  Roman  camp  was  ad¬ 
mirable.  Its  figure  was  a  fquare  divided  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  :  in  the  upper  part  were  the  general’s  pavi¬ 
lion,  or  pratcrium,  and  the  tents  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  ;  in  the  lower,  thofe  of  the  inferior  degree  were 
placed. 

On  one  fide  the  pratorlum  flood  the  queforium ,  or  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  treafurer  of  the  army  3  and  near  this  the 
forum ,  both  for  the  market-place,  and  the  aflembling  of 
councils.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  pratorium  were 
lodged  the  lezati ;  and  below  it,  the  tribunes  had  their 
quarters  oppofite  to  their  refpeftive  legions.  Afide  of 
'  the  tribunes  were  the  prafefti  of  the  foreign  troops,  over- 
againft  their  refpedtive  wings  ;  and  behind  thefe  were 
the  lodgments  of  the  evocati ,  then  thofe  of  the  extraordi- 
jiarii  and  abledh  cquites ,  which  concluded  the  higher  part 
of  the  camp. 

Between  the  two  partitions  was  a  fpot  of  ground  called 
principia ,  for  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  and  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  the  chief  enfigns. 

The  middle  of  the  lower  partition  was  affigned  to  the 
Roman  horfe  ;  next  to  whom  were  quartered  the  triarii , 
then  the  principcs ,  and  clofe  by  them  the  hajlati :  after¬ 
wards  the  foreign  horfe,  and  laftly,  the  foreign  foot. 
They  fortified  their  camp  with  a  ditch  and  parapet, 
which  they  termed  foffa  and  vallum  :  in  the  latter,  fome 
diftinguifh  two  parts,  viz.  the  agger  or  earth,  and  the 
fudes  or  wooden  flakes  driven  in  to  fecure  it. 

The  camps  were  fometimes  furrounded  with  walls  made 
of  hewn  ftone  3  and  the  tents  themfelves  formed  of  the 
fame  matter. 

The  Roman  camps  fometimes  gave  the  origin  to  cities, 
which  were  formed  of  them,  and  often  took  their  deno¬ 
mination  from  thofe  whofe  camps  they  had  been.  This 
Chiefly  happened  when  any  army  continued  long  in  a 
place,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  build  many  works,  and  fortify  themfelves  exactly. 
Thus  the  Caftra  Cornelia,  a  city  of  Africa,  not  far  from 
Utica,  was  originally  the  camp  of  Cornelius  Scipio.  Liv. 
lib.  xxix.  cap;  35. 
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Antiquaries  obferve,  that  all  the  modern  towns  among 
us,  whole  names  end  in  ccfter  or  'chejla ,  were  originally 
thefe  tajha  hyberna  ol  the  Romans. 

In  the  Grecian  camps ,  the  mold  valiant  of  the  foldiers 
were  placed  at  the  extremities  5  the  reft  in  the  middle, 
that  the  idronger  might  be  as  a  guard  to  the  weaker,  and 
fuftain  the  firft  onl'ets.  Thus  Achilles  and  Ajax  are 
polled  by  Homer  at  the  ends  of  the  Grecian  camp  before 
Troy,  as  bulwarks  on  each  fide.  II.  a.  ver.  806. 

In  camps  for  continuance,  they  erected  altars  to  their  god?, 
places  for  public  aflemblies,  courts  of  juitice,  and  the 
like. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  had 
no  ftage-players,  buffoons,  dancers,  or  fongftrelfes  in 
their  camps.  Yet  the  Spartan  lawgiver  allowed  his  peo¬ 
ple  greater  liberty  in  the  camp  than  in  the  city,  to  allure 
them  to  ferve  with  more  delight  in  the  wars.  Hence 
their  exerciles-wcre  more  moderate,  their  fare  lefs  hard,' 
and  their  actions  lefs  feverely  noted  when  in  the  field 
than  at  home  3  fo  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world  to  whom  war  gave  repofe.  Plat,  in  Cleom.  i:  in 
Lycurg. 

The  Spartan  camp  was  of  a  circular  figure,  which  was 
preferibed  by  Lycurgus  as  the  beft  fitted  for  defence, 
contrary  to  the  Roman  rule,  whofe  camps  were  always 
quadrangular.  All  angular  forms  were  rejeTed  by  Ly¬ 
curgus,  by  rcafon  the  angles  are  neither  fit  for  fervice, 
nor  defenfible,  unlefs  guarded  by  a  river,  mountain^ 
wall,  or  other  work. 

The  magnificence  of  the  T urkifh  court  appears  more  in 
the  camp  than  in  the  feraglio  :  the  tents  of  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  appear  fo  many  palaces,  both  for  extent,  ornament, 
and  coftly  furniture  3  having  all  the  accommodations 
both  of  city  and  country  3  each  grandee  has  two  lets  of 
tents  3  one  of  which  is  advanced  a  conac,  or  day’s  jour¬ 
ney,' before  the  other  ;  fo  that  leaving  one  tent  in  the 
morning,  they  find  another  ready  furnilhed  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

In  the  front  of  the  Turkiftt  camp  are  quartered  the  jani¬ 
zaries,  and  other  foot,  whofe  tents  encompafs  their  aga. 
In  the  rear  are  the  quarters  of  the  lpahis  and  other  horie- 
men.  The  body  of  the  camp  is  pofiefled  by  the  ftately 
tents  or  pavilions  of  the  vizier  or  general,  re  is  effendi  or 
chancellor,  kah’ja  or  fteward,  the  tcflerdur  bafeha  or  lord 
treafurer,  and  kapijler  kahiafee  or  mailer  of  the  cere¬ 
monies. 

In  the  middle  of  thefe  tents  is  a  fpacious  field,  wherein 
are  erefted  a  building  for  the  divan ,  and  a  haj'na  or 
treafury. 

When  the  ground  is  marked  out  for  a  camp ,  all  wait  for 
the  pitching  of  the  tent  la i lac,  the  place  where  the  courts 
of  juftice  are  held  3  it  being  the  fituation  of  this  that  is 
to  regulate  the  difpofition  of  all  the  reft. 

Camp  city ,  cajlra  urbana ,  was  a  place  near  the  city-wall, 
not  far  from  the  Via  Nomcntana ,  where  the  praetorian 
guards  were  encamped  ;  whence  it  was  alfo  called  the 
pratonan  camp ,  caftra  pratoria ,  or  prcCtoriana.  1  he  like 
we  alfo  read  of  at  Jerufalem,  called  by  St.  Luke  abfo- 
lutely  the  camp ,  'csa^/s.CoM.  By  which  we  are  doubtlefs 
to  underftand  the  cajlra  Antonia,  which,  Jofephus  tells  us, 
was  afterwards  ufed  as  a  caftle. 

Camps,  mooned,  cajlra  lunata,  thofe  made  in  figure  of  a 
half-moon. 

Camp,  naval,  cajh  a  nautica,  or  navalia,  denoted"  a  ft  at  ion 
of  ihips. 

Camp,  j landing ,  caftra  ftativa,  was  that  wherein  they  de- 
figned  to  continue  longer  in  a  place  ;  and  therefore  more 
pains  were  taken  to  fortify  and  regulate  it. 

The  Roman  camps ,  in  a  march,  were  alfo  called  in  the 
middle  age  manjiones. 

Camp,  fummer,  caftra  acjliva,  among  the  R.omans,  was  or¬ 
dinarily  light  and  moveable  5  fo  that  they  might  be  fet 
up  or  taken  down,  and  removed  in  a  night.  In  which 
cafe  it  was  alfo  called  Amply  cajlra. 

Camp,  winter,  cajlra  hyberna,  or  winter-quarters,  were 
ufually  taken  up  in  fome  city  cr  town  5  or  elfe  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  make  almoft  a  town  of  themfelves. 

Camps,  tertiated,  cajlra  tertiata ,  thofe  which  were  a  third 
part  longer  than  broad,  which  Idyginus  reprefents  as  the 
Roman  model.  Cajlra  in  quantum  fieri. potuerit  tertiata 
cJJ'e  dcbcbanl — ut  pula  in  longum  duo  millia  quadringenti , 
in  latum  mi  He  fexcenti  pedes. 

Camp,  flying ,  is  a  ftrong  body  of  horfe  or  dragoons,  to 
which  are  fometimes  added  foot  3  commanded  ufually  by 
a  lieutenant-general. 

This  always  keeps  the  field,  making  frequent  motions 
both  to  cover  the  garrifons  in  pofl'effion,  and  to  infult 
and  keep  the  adverfary  in  continual  alarm,  and  oblige  him 
to  make  diverfions, 

Camp  is  alfo  uled  among  the  Sianrefe  and  Eaft  Indians^ 
for  a  quarter  of  a  town  affigned  to  foreigners,  wherein  to 
carry  on  their  commerce. 

In  thefe  camp q  each  nation  forms  in  itfelf  a  kind  of  city 
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apart*  in  which  their  ftore-houfes  and  (hops  are,  and 
the  fablors  and  their  family  refide. 

The  Europeans  at  Siam,  and  in  mold  other  cities  of  the 
Eaft,  are  exempted  from  this  reftraint,  and  allowed  to 
live  in  the  cities  and  fuburbs,  as  they  find  them  mold 
commodious. 

Camp  colour-men,  are  foldiers  appointed  to  attend  and  affift 
the  quarter-mafter  general,  in  marking  out,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  camp  clean,  receiving  and  diftributing  provi- 
fions,  &c. 

The  camp  eolour-men  are  drawn  a  man  out  of  a  company, 
and  are  exempt  from  all  other  duty  during  the  campaign  : 
each  carries  either  ?  fpade  or  a  hatchet. 

Camp  difeafes ,  Morbi  cafirenfcs ,  thofe  chiefly  prevalent  in 
armies.  Under  camp  and  field  dileafes ,  come  the  plague, 
malignant  fever,  feurvy,  flux,  &c.  Willius,  phyfician 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  has  a  treatife  on  camp  difeafes. 

See  Disease  and  Soldier. 

The  ca  np  di/cafc ,  morbus  ca fir enfis,  abfolutely  fo  called, 
is  a  malignant  fever.  Dudley  Digges  died  of  the  camp 
disease,  which  raged  in  the  garrilbn  at  Oxford,  in 
1643.  On  which  Ed.  Greaves,  phyfician  to  king  Charles 
II.  has  a  treatife  exprefs  under  the  title  of  Morbus  Epi- 
demicus,  or  the  New  difeafe. 

The  camp  fever  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  called 
‘  the  Hungarian  fever,  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the 
petechial  fever.  See  Bilious  fever. 

Camp  flux ,  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  dyfentery ;  not 
as  if  it.  were  of  a  different  kind  in  armies,  but  becaufe 
it  is  more  ufual  there  than  elfcwhere. 

Camp  duty,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  includes  every  part  of 
the  fervice  performed  by  the  troops  during  the  campaign. 
But  in  a  more  particular  fade,  denotes  the  guards  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  kept  in  camps. 

A  great  part  of  the  camp  duty  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  a  garrifon. 

Camp  fight,  or  Kamp  fight ,  in  Law  Writers,  denotes  the 
trial  of  a  caufe  by  duel,  or  a  legal  combat  of  two  cham¬ 
pions  in  the  field,  for  decifion  of  fomecontroverfy. 

In  the  trial  by  camp  fight,  the  accufer  was,  with  the  peril 
of  his  own  body,  to  prove  the  accufed  guilty;  and  bv 
offering  him  his  glove,  to  challenge  him  to  this  trial, 
which  °the  other  muft  either  accept  of,  or  acknowledge 
himfelf  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accufed. 

If  it  were  a  crime  deferving  death,  the  camp  fight  was  for 
life  and  death  :  if  the  offence  deferved  only  imprifon- 
ment,  the  camp-fight  was  accomplished  When  one  com¬ 
batant  had  fubdued  the  other,  fo  as  either  to  make  him 
yield  or  take  him  prifoner.  T  he  accufed  had  liberty  to 
chufe  another  to  fight  in  his  Head,  but  the  accufer  was 
obliged  to  perform  it  in  his  own  perfon,  and  with  equa¬ 
lity  of  weapons. 

No  women  were  permitted  to  be  fpeftators,  nor  men 
under  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  prieft  and  the  people, 
who  looked  on,  were  engaged  filently  in  prayer,  that 
the  victory  might  fall  on  him  that  was  right.  None 
might  cry,  fliriek,  or  give  the  leaft  fign  ;  which  in  fome 
places  was  executed  with  fo  much  itriiftnefs,^  that  the' 
executioner  flood  ready  with  an  axe  to  cut  oil  the  right 
hand  or  foot  of  the  party  that  fhould  offend  herein. 

He  that,  being  wounded,  yielded  himfelf,  was  at  the 
other’s  mercy  either  to  be  killed  or  fuffered  to  live.  But 
if  life  were  granted  him,  he  was  declared  infamous  by  the 
judge,  and  difabled  from  ever  bearing  arms,  or  riding  on 
horfeback.  Verfteg.  Reft.  Dec.  Intell.  cap.  iii.  p.  51. 
Camp  hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Camp  law,  a  method  of  deciding  controvcrfies  by  duel  or 
CAMP -fight. 

CAMPAIGN,  a  military  term,  fignifying  the  fpace  of 
•  time  during  which  armies  are  maintained,  yearly,  in  the 
field. 

The  Germans  begin  their  campaign  very  late  ;  ufually 
waiting  for  harveft  :  the  French  are  always  early,  and 
begin  fometimes  in  winter,  by  which  they  have  reaped 
great' advantages. 

The  beginning  of  every  campaign  is  confiderably  more 
unhealthy  than  if  the  men  were  to  remain  in  quarters. 
After  the  firft  fortnight  or  three  weeks  encampment, 
the  ficknefs  decreases  daily;  the  moft  infirm  being  by 
that  time  in  the  hofpitals,  the  reft  more  hardened,  and 
the  weather  crowing  daily  warmer.  This  healthy  ftate 
continues  throughout  the  fummer,  unlefs  the  men  get 
wet  cloaths  or  wet  beds  ;  in  which  cafe  a  greater  or 
leffer  degree  of  the  dyfentery  will  appear,  in  proportion 
to  the  preceding  heats.  But  the  moft  fickly  part  of  the 
campaign  begins  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Auguft, 
whilft  the  days  are  ftill  hot,  but  the_  nights  cool  and 
damp,  with  fogs  ahd  dews ;  then,  it  not  fooner,  the 
dyfentery  prevails;  and  though  its  violence  is  over  by 
the  beginning  of  Oflober,  yet  the  remitting  fevers  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  continues  throughout  the  reft  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  never  entirely  ceal'es,  even  in  winter-quarters, 
till  the  frofts  begin. 
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At  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  the  ficknefs  is  fo  uniform, 
that  the  number  may  be  nearly  predicted  ;  but,  for  the 
reft  of  the  feafon,  as  the  difeafes  are  then  of  a  conta¬ 
gious  nature,  and  depend  fo  much  upon  the  heats  of 
fummer,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  how  many  may  fall 
fick  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  the  laft  fortnight  of  a  campaign ,  if 
protrafted  till  the  beginning  of  November,  is  attended 
with  more  ficknefs  than  the  firft  two  months  of  the  en¬ 
campment  ;  fo  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  field  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner,  in  order  to  return  into  winter-quarters  fo 
much  the  earlier. 

As  to  winter-expeditions,  though  fevere  in  appearance, 
they  are  attended  with  little  ficknefs,  it  the  men  have 
ftrong  fhoes,  quarters,  fuel,  and  provifions. 

Long  marches  in  fummer  are  not  without  danger,  unlefs 
made  in  the  night,  or  fo  early  in  the  morning  as  to  be 
over  before  the  heat  of  the  day. 

CAMP  AN  A  Flora,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Helwing, 
and  fome  other  of  the  German  authors,  to  the  plant  we 
call  pulfatella,  or  the  pa fque  flower.  It  was  named  cam- 
pana  Flora,  or  Flora’s  bell,  by  Helwing,  becaufe  of  its 
being  the  fignal  of  the  approach  of  fpring.  In  the  Lin- 
naean  fyftem,  this  is  a  fpecies  of  the  anemone.  Its 
characters,  according  to  Miller,  are  as  follow :  the 
flower  has  a  leafy  involucrum,  ending  in  many  points  ; 
it  hath  two  orders  of  petals,  three  in  each,  and  a  great 
number  of  (lender  ftamina,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
petals,  terminated  by  ereCt  twin  fummits  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  germina  collected  in  a  head ;  the  germina 
afterward  become  fo  many  feeds,  having  long  hairy  tails 
fitting  upon  the  oblong  receptacle.  There  are  four 
fpecies. 

We  generally  find  the  pulfatella  on  dry  and  barren  places, 
as  fandy  hills,  fterile  downs,  and  the  like  ;  but  in  Pruffia 
it  is  moft  frequent  in  woods,  and  among  pines  and  firs, 
and  often  is  found  in  a  loofe,  fpungy,  and  wet  foil.  There 
is  in  Pruffia  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  it,  which  has  a 
white  flower;  the  leaves  are  of  a  jagged  kind,  and  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  anemone  ;,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
petals  is  tinged  with  a  faint  blue. 

The  whole  genus  of  the  pulfatella,  are  of  an  acrid  and 
cauftic  quality,  approaching  to  that  of  the  ranunculus  ; 
and,  if  they  are  given  internally,  without  proper  correct¬ 
ors,  are  poilonous  ;  but,  like  the  colchicum  root,  and 
fome  other  of  thofe  cauftic  plants,  when  given  with 
proper  mixtures,  and  in  proper  dofes,  it  proves  a  very 
valuable  alexipharmic  :  externally  it  is  of  great  fervice 
in  cleanfing  foul  ulcers. 

CAMPANACEIA,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Eragmenta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus  . 

CAMPANIAN  difeafe,  Morbus  campanus,  in  Antiquity,  is 
varioufly  explained  by  modern  writers.  Some  will  have 
it  only  a  fort  of  tubercles,  or  warts,  on  the  face,  to 
which  the  people  of  Campania  were  liable.  Others 
maintain  it  to  be  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and  hence  draw 
an  argument  againft  the  fuppofed  novelty  of  that  ma¬ 
lady.  Dacier  will  have  it  to  be  fomething  ftill  worfe  ; 
the  Campanians,  it  feems,  were  addicted  to  a  fort  of 
commerce  too  abominable  to  be  named;  ore  morigeri  crant. 
Whence  it  is,  Plautus  reprefents  them  as  more  pathic  or 
paffive  than  the  Syrians  themfelves.  Hor.  Stat.  v.  lib.  1. 
ver.  62.  cum  not.  Dacier. 

CAMPANIFORMIS  fios,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  for 
a  flower  refembling  a  bell  in  (hape;  and  making  the 
charadter  of  one  of  Air.  Totirnefort’s  genufes.  See 
Botany. 

CAMPARCIUM.  See  Champart. 
CAMPANOLOGIA,  from  campana,  bell,  and  KoyC;,fci~ 
cncc,  the  art  or  fcience  of  ringing  of  bells; 

CAA1PANULA,  in  Botany ,  the  bell-flower,  a  genns  ot 
the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charafters  are  thefe  . 
the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  (haped  like  a  bell,  fpreading  at 
the  bafe  ;  in  the  bottom  is  fituated  a  five-cornered  nec- 
tarium,  which  is  joined  to  the  top  of  the  receptacle;  it 
hath  five  (hort  ftamina  ;  below  the  receptacle  is  fituated 
the  angular  germen ;  the  empalement  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  angular  capfule,  which  in  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  have  three,  in  others  five  cells  ;  each  having  a  hole 
toward  the  top;  through  which  the  feeds  are  fcattered 
when  ripe.  There  are  forty-three  fpecies. 

The  different  forts  of  this  plant  make  beautiful  orna¬ 
ments  for  chimnies,  and  other  places,  being  very  tall, 
very  much  branched,  and  full  of  large  and  beautiful 
flowers,  which  retain  their  beauty  a  long  time. 

They  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  leeds  in  March,  in 
a  bed  of  light  and  undunged  foil,  or  by  parting  the 
roots  ;  but  the  latter  method,  being  the  more  expedi¬ 
tious,  is  moft  prablifed.  Almoft  every  flip,  taken  from 
the  roots  in  September,  and  in  Alarch,  will  thrive  ;  but 
the  plants  raifed  from  feeds  are  feen  to  produce  the 
fineft  flowers ;  they  are  very  tedious,  however,  this 
way,  being  three  or  four  years  before  they  flower.  They 

(hould 
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fhould,  therefore,  be  tranfplanted  the  September  after 
their  lowing  into  nurfery-beds,  which  fhould  be  ot  a 
light  foil  and  not  wet ;  they  fhould  be  fet  here  at  fix 
inches  fquare  ;  and,  in  frofty  weather,  the  whole  beds 
fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  which  will  greatly  drengthen 
the  roots.  In  the  September  of  the  fame  year,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  pots,  and  fheltered,  during  the 
fevere  weather,  in  glafs  frames  ;  or  elfe  in  wet  weather, 
the  pots  muft  be  turned  fideways  ;  and  in  very  cold,  they 
mud  be  fet  under  a  warm  wall,  and  covered  with  haum, 
and  furrounded  with  a  little  dung  on  the  outfide  of  the 
pots,  to  preferve  the  roots  from  the  frofts.  Thefe  plants 
will  often  fucceed  without  this  care,  but  with  it  they 
produce  their  flowers  in  fuch  beauty  and  plenty  as 
amply  to  reward  it. 

Campanula  l)chnidca ,  See  Convolvulus 
CAMPANULATA  corolla ,  in  Botany ,  denotes  bell-fhaped 
flowers. 

CAMPEACHY-WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from 
Yucatan,  a  province  in  America,  and  uled  in  dying. 

The  heart  of  the  tree,  which  alone  is  ufed,  is  at  fird 
red ;  after  it  has  been  felled  fome  time,  it  becomes 
black  ;  and  if  deeped  in  water,  gives  a  black  tin&ure, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  writing. 

It  is  very  heavy,  and  burns  admirably,  and  gives  a  clear 
lading  flame.  See  Logwood. 

Campeathy-wood  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  brasil.  It  takes  the  former  denomi¬ 
nation  from  the  city  Campeachy,  about  which  it  grows 
in  greated  plenty. 

CAMPESTRE,  in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  cover  for  the  privi¬ 
ties,  worn  by  the  Roman  foldiers  in  their  field  exer- 
cifes  ;  being  girt  under  the  navel,  and  hanging  down  to 
the  knees. 

The  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  campus ,  the 
field  or  place  where  the  Roman  foldiers  performed  their 
exercifes.  • 

CAMPHOR,  or  Camphire,  a  vegetable,  concrete,  tranf- 
parent,  friable,  inflammable,  odoriferous,  volatile  fub- 
ffance,  of  an  acrid,  aromatic  tafte,  eafily  foluble  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  ;  procured  from  a  kind  of  laurel  called  laurus 
camphorifcra,  frequent  in  the  iflands  of  Borneo,  and  Japan, 
and  the  neighbouring  mountainous  coads  of  India ;  re- 
fembling  a  walnut-tree.  See  Bay -tree* 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  capur ,  or  caphur  ; 
which  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

All  the  parts  of  the  tree  are  impregnated  with  camphor ; 
but  it  is  principally  extracted  from  the  roots  by  diltilla- 
tion.  Newmann  fays,  that  it  is  obtained  by  diddling 
the  roots,  and  fometimes  the  wood,  and  leaves,  with 
water,  in  large  iron  pots,  fitted  with  earthen  heads 
duffed  with  draw :  the  camphor  concretes  among  the 
draw  in  its  crydalline  form  :  this  is  called  rough  camphor , 
and  looks  like  Ead  India  faltpetre,  or  common  bay- 
falt.  In  this  date  it  is  imported  into  Europe,  in  ca- 
niders  ;  and  the  Dutch  take  care  that  it  comes  all  refined 
by  fublimation,  and  prepared  to  our  hands. 

Camphor,  manner  of  refining  crude.  It  is  fublimed  in  low 
flat-bottomed  glades  placed  in  fand  :  the  camphor  con¬ 
cretes,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  of  the  glafs,  into  a 
folid  cake,  which,  after  the  belly  has  been  broke,  is  pared 
with  a  knife,  and  is  the  refined  camphor  of  the  diops. 
Rough  camphor  may  be  commodioufly  and  effectually 
purified  by  didolving  it  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine :  the 
fpirit  is  recoverable  by  didillation,  and  the  remaining 
camphor  may  be  melted  into  a  cake  in  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel,  or  of  another  glafs.  Newmann’s  Chemical  Works 
by  Lewis,  p.  319.  320. 

Camphor  is  neither  a  fait  nor  a  gum,  fince  it  is  not  folubfe 
in  water ;  nor  is  it  a  refin,  fince  it  does  not  yield  by  dif- 
tillation  either  a  phlegm,  or  oil,  an  acid  fpirit,  as  all 
refins  do  ;  much  lefs  does  it  leave  a  caput  mortuum  like 
thofe  bodies.  It  totally  vanifhes  and  evaporates  in  the 
open  air  ;  in  hot  water  it  firft  runs  and  then  evaporates  ; 
and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  wholly  dif- 
i'olves.  It  is  no  oil,  becaufe  it  is  not  unCtuous  to  the 
touch,  but  is  a  firm,  dry,  cryftallized  matter  ;  in  its  eva¬ 
poration  in  the  air,  it  leaves  no  remainder  ;  and  in  clofe 
vefiels  over  . the  fire,  it  rifes  intire  without  didillation, 
and  appears  at  the  top  of  a  veflel  in  a  dry  form.  It  is 
fubjeCt  to  no  reparation  of  parts,  and  takes  no  empyreu- 
matic  fmell ;  in  mixing  with  concentrated  fpirit  of  nitre, 
it  makes  no  ebullition,  but  placidly  refolves  into  a  fort  of 
oil..  This  is  extremely  different  from  the  efteCt  of  all  vege¬ 
table  oils,  which  are  known  to  effervefee  violently  with 
this  acid,  and  fome  even  to  take  fire,  and  are  finally  con¬ 
verted  by  it  into  a  dry  refin.  When  broken,  it  appears 
bright,  linooth*  and  faponaceous,  but  not  unCtuous  to  the 
touch  ;  it  confifts  of  a  copious  inflammable  principle,  a 
fmall  portion  of  water,  and  yet  lefs  of  a  very  fine  and  fubtle 
earth,  mixed  intimately  together.  Adi.  Eruditor.  1727. 
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The  common  ways  of  keeping  it  from  evaporation,  are 
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by  burying  it  in  linfeed,  millet,  pepper,  or  the  like  ;  but 
the  rational  way  is,  by  keeping  it  from  the  external  air  *. 
this  is  bed  done  by  wrapping  it  up  in  a  paper  or  blad¬ 
der,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  leaden  box,  or  an  .earthen 
or  glafs  veflel  fet  in  a  cool  place.  Or  it  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  large  quantities,  only  by  papering  it  up  care¬ 
fully,  and  putting  it  in  wooden  veflbls  in  a  cellar.  Not- 
withdanding  that  it  is  a  body  fo  nicely  and  intimately 
combined  in  its  own  texture,  yet  it  is  ready  at  all  times' 
for  medicinal  ufe  ;  and  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  it  any 
preparation,  fo  it  needs  none.  In  its  natural  date,  it 
readily  mixes  with  all  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits,  and 
this  without  fear  of  evaporation  ;  it  has  no  change  of 
colour  in  folution  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  but,  when  did- 
folved  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  brown,  and  finally 
red ;  and  if  water  be  added  to  any  of  the  (olutions, 
the  camphor  is  precipitated  in  its  proper  and  folid  form  : 
it  may,  however,  be  abfolutely  difl'olved,  by  long  mace¬ 
ration,  and  frequent  drawing  over  by  the  retort,  with 
either  of  thefe  mendruums. 

Camphor  has  various  ufes  :  as  in  fire-works  ;  in  making 
varnifh,  which  proves  an  excellent  prefervative  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies,  as  it  refills  worms  and  other  in¬ 
feeds.  The  fubdance  of  it  alfo  laid  among  cloaths  will 
preferve  them  from  moths.  In  the  courts  of  the  eadern 
princes,  it  is  burnt,  together  with  wax,  to  illumine  the 
night.  It  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  fo  as  to  burn  and 
preferve  its  flame  in  water  ;  and  in  burning  it  confumes 
wholly,  leaving  no  fcotia  behind  :  but  its  principal  ufe  is 
in  medicine. 

Camphor  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  fedative  and  antifeptic: 
it  fucceeds  well  in  many  convulfions  and  other  nervous 
affeCtions,  It  is  fuccefsfully  ufed  as  a  powerful  antifep¬ 
tic.  The  two  medicinal  preparations  ot  camphor  in  ule 
now  in  the  fhops,  are  the-  folution. of  it  in  wine  and  in 
oil  ;  the  one  called  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
other  oil  of  camphor. 

The  preparation  of  the  fird  is  by  bare  mixture,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  didillation,  whether  fait  of  tartar  be  cr  be  not 
added  to  it. 

The  oil  of  camphor  is  either  prepared  by  folution,  or  fub — 
limation ;  the  fird  is,  either  by  diflolving  camphoi  in  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  or  in  fome  exprefled  vegetable  oil,  or  by  feparat- 
ing  the  oil  which  fwims  upon  the  furface  of  a  flrong  folu¬ 
tion  of  camphor  in  fpirit  of  wine.  To  prepare  the  other,  one 
part  of  camphor  is  to  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  bole 
Armenic,  and  put  over  the  fire  in  a  retort.  The  fublimed 
camphor  is  to  be  again  mixed  with  frefli  bole,  and  this  fo 
often  repeated  till  no  more  camphor  is  found  to  be  fub¬ 
limed  in  the  procefs  ;  from  this  the  liquid  matter,  fe- 
parated  by  didillation,  is  to  be  feparated,  and  the  oil 
preferved. 

Camphor  may  alfo  be  difi'clved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
mixed  with  Venice  foap,  and  thus  diddled,  and,  finally, 
rectified.  All  thefe  oils  are  drongly  empyreumatic,  and 
therefore  the  camphor,  in  its  natural  date,  is  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  them  all.  Camphor  water,  and  the  flowers  of 
camphor ,  are  alfo  greatly  inferior  to  the  crude  fubdance. 
When  camphor  is  to  be  mixed  with  powders,  it  fhould  be 
gently  moidened,  In  the  rubbing,  with  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
when' it  is  to  be  mixed  with  aqueous  mendruums,  it 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  blanched  almonds,  or  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Dr.  Shaw  recommends  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  camphor , 
as  a  quieter,  indead  of  opium. 

The  learned  Fr.  Hoffman  extols  the  virtues  of  camphor , 
given  internally,  as  a  mod  excellent  difeutient,  refifling 
putrefaction,  and  as  the  chief  alexipharmic.  He  advifes 
it  in  malignant  fevers,  and  in  the  venereal  difeafe  :  in 
inflammations  he  adds  nitre.  See  his  Diflertatio  de 
Camphor a  Ufu  interno  fecuriflimo  et  pnedantiffimo. 
Camphor  is  the  mod  efficacious  diaphoretic  known  ;  its 
great  lubtilty  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  fubdance  of  the 
parts,  almod  as  foon  as  the  warmth  of  the  domach  has 
fet  it  in  motion.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  caries  of  the  bones, 
as  a  detergent  in  wounds,  to  refid  gangrenes,  Ccc.  When 
mixed  with  the  fuhtile  parts  of  cantharides,  it  prevents 
their  injuring  the  bladder;  its  exquifite  finenefs  enabling 
it  to  follow  them  into  all  the  meanders  of  the  veifels, 
and  to  fheath  their  afperities. 

Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  camphor  begins  to  be  mixed, 
and  that  to  good  purpofes,  with  mercurials,  to  guard 
again d  their  dimulating  properties,  and  to  fend  them 
into  the  fined  paflages,  to  operate  by  fufion,  and  the 
force  of  impulfe.  For  not  only  tnercunus  da  leu,  or  calo¬ 
mel,  may  be  hereby  redrained  from  manifed  operation 
in  the  glands  about  the  mouth  ;  but  alfo  the  mineral  tur- 
bith,  which  of  itfelf  acts  very  drongly  by  dool  and  vo¬ 
mit,  when  mixed  with  camphor,  will  he  much  lefs  felt  in 
thofe  reipeCts-;  and  will  go  into  the  farthed  circuit  of 
motion,  and  promote  the  cutaneous  difehatge,  in  a  more 
efficacious  manner  than  any  medicine  of  lefs  fpecific: 
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M.  Lemcry  endeavoured  at  a  chemidil  analyfis  of  cam- 
ph'or ,  but  in  vain  ;  either  its  parts  were  too  fine  and  vo¬ 
latile  to  be  carried  to  any  greater  degree  of  purity  or 
lubtilty  by  aiiy  chemical  procefs  ;  or  it  was  owing  to  the 
clofe  union  of  its  principles,  which  led  him  to  fufpect 
that  it  muff  be  an  oil,  and  a  volatile  fait,  that  they  could 
not  be  feparated. 

He  found  that  camphor  was  heavier  than  fpirit  of  wine, 
of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
lighter  than  oil  of  olives.  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1708. 
Camphor ,  he  obferves,  does  not  dilTolve  in  aqueous  or 
phlegmatic  liquors,  but  in  fulphureous  ones  it  does  , 
not  in  alkali nes,  nor  even  in  lome  acids  ;  but  in  lpirit 
of  nitre  it  diffolves  perfe&ly,  and  without  commotion. 
This  diffolution  is  ordinarily  called  oil  of  camphor  ;  .and 
it  is  to  this  the  medicinal  virtue  of  camphor  in  wounds, 
gangrenes,  and  caries,  is  aferibed.  It  is  not  taken  in¬ 
ternal!.,  for  fear  of  its  tharpnefs  and  corrofivenefs  ; 
though  M.  Lemcry  has  found  good  effects  from  two  or 
three&  drops  by  the  mouth,  in  obftrudtions  and  fits  of 
the  mother  :  in  thefe  cafes,  indeed,  he  generally  mixed 
it  with  as  much  oil  of  amber. 

There  is  a  common  verfe  to  the  diferedit  of  camphor ,  as 
if  its  l'mell  emafculated ; 

Camphora  per  narcs  cafirat  odore  marcs. 

But  the  proverb,  according  to  Scaliger  and  Tulpius,  is 
falfe.  _  , 

Camphor ,  being  boiled  in  aqua  vita,  in  a  clofe  place,  till 
the  whole  be  evaporated  ;  if  a  lighted  torch  or  candle  be 
introduced,  the  air  in  the  whole  place  will  immediately 
catch  fire,  and  appear  in  a  flame,  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  place  or  fpeefators. 

It  has  been  found  in  Ceylon,  that  the  root  of  the  tree 
which  yields  cinnamon,  yields,  by  incifion,  a  matter 
that  has  a  ftrong  fmell  of  camphor ,  and  many  of  its  vir¬ 
tues  ;  whence  naturalifts,  by  miftake,  have  luppofed 
that  all  camphor  came  from  that  tree. 

Modern  chemitts  have  difeovered,  that  many  aromatic 
plants,  as  thyme,  rofemary,  fage,  and  almoft  all  the  ia- 
biated  kinds  yield  a  fubftance  of  the  nature  of  camphor , 
which  maybe  extracted,  although  in  fmall  quantities. 

What  is  called  artificial  camphor ,  is  prepared  witn  gum 
fandarach,  and  white  vinegar  diftilled,  kept  twenty  days 
in  horfe-dung,  and  afterwards  expofed  a  month  to  the 
fun  to  dry;  at  the  end  of  which  the  camphor  is  found, 
in  form  of  the  crult  ol  a  white  loaf,  t  1  his  is  ailo  called 
jumper  gum ,  white  v arm /h,  and  mofiic. 

Camphor  -julep.  See  Julep. 

CAMPPIORA,  the  camphor-tree ,  is  a  fpecies  ol  the  laurus 
or  bay,  which  grows  naturallly  in  Japan,  and  leveral 
parts  of  India,  "it  is  a  tree  of  middling  ftature,  with 
oval,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  veins 
which  unite  above  the  bafe.  I  here  are  male  and  female 
on  different  trees.  The  camphor- tree  requires  no  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  in  winter,  but  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  warm, 
dry  green-houfe. 

CAMPHORATA,  a  medicinal  plant,  the  camphorofma  of 
Linnaeus  ;  called,  in  Englifh,  flunking  ground-pine ;  re¬ 
puted  cephalic  and  nervine ;  though  little  uled  in  tne 
modern  practice. 

It  takes  the  name  from  its  fmell,  which  bears  fome  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  camphor. 

The  camphorata  Monfpelienfis ,  growing  by  the  road-fides 
in  Languedoc,  and  efpecially  about  Montpelier,  has 
been  lately  produced  as  a  fpecific  for  the  dropfv,  and 
afthma.  'Mr.  Burtlet  has  given  its  hiftory,  analyfis,  and 
an  account  of  its  virtues.  A.  D.  S.  an.  1703.  p.  65. 
J-J.  ^3,  For  its  characters  fee  Camphorosma. 
CAMPHORATED,  denotes  a  thing  tin'&ured,  or  im¬ 
pregnated  with  CAMPHOR. 

Spirit  of  wine  camphorated ',  is  a  remedy  frequently  applied 
externally  in  cafes  of  inflammations,  Sic. 
CAMPHOROSMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
monogvnia  clafs :  the  calyx  is  pitcher-Ihaped  and  in¬ 
dented,  there  is  no  coroda  ;  and  the  capfule  contains  a 
finale  feed.  There  are  four  fpecies.  See  Camphorata. 
CAMPICURSIO,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art ,  a  march  of 
armed  men  for  feveral  miles,  from  and  back  again  to  the 
camp,  to  inffruft  them  in  the  military  pace.  _  This  ex- 
ercife  was  nearly  akin  to  the  decurfio .  from  which  it  only 
differed,  in  that  the  latter  was  performed  by  horfemen, 
the  former  alfo  by  foot. 

CAMPIDOCTORES,orCAMPiDUCTORES,  in  the  Roman 
Army ,  were  officers  who  inftructed  the  foldiery  in  the 
difeipline  and  exercifes  of  war,  and  tne  ait  of  handling 
their  weapons  to  advantage.  Thefe  are  alfo  fometimes 
called  campigeni  and  armidcflorcs. 

CAMPIDUCTOR,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  fignifies  the 
leader  or  commander  of  an  army,  or  party. 

CAMPION,  Lychnis ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
pentagynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  has 
five  petals,  whofe  tails  are  the  length  of  the  empalement. 
Vol.  I.  N*  54. 
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It  has  ten  ftamina,  which  are  alternately  ranged,  and 
fattened  to  the  tails  of  the  petals.  In  the  centre  is  iitu- 
ated  an  almoft  oval  germen  :  the  empalement  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  capfule  with  one  cell,  opening  with  five 
valves,  filled  with  roundifh  feeds.  Linnseus  enumerates 
feven,  and  Miller  eight  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; 
they  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  are  eafily  propagated, 
either  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  the  feed, 

The  roots  fhould  be  parted  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
or  beginning  of  September,  and  planted  in  a  light  dry 
foil. 

If  they  are  to  be  raifed  from  feed,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  March,  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  and  in  May 
the  young  plants  fhould  be  removed  into  another  bed  of 
the  like  earth,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  at  the  end  of  the  September 
following  they  may  be  removed,  for  the  Lift  time,  into 
the  borders  where  they  are  to  ftand,  and  they  will  flower- 
in  the  June  and  July  following  ;  when,  if  their  feeds 
are  fuffered  to  ripen,  they  will  fow  themfelves,  and  come 
up  without  any  farther  trouble. 

Campion,  vifcous,filcnc,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dccan- 
dria  trigynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
has  a  permanent  empalement,  which  is  indented  at  the  top 
in  five  parts.  It  has  five  plain  obtufe  petals,  indented  at 
their  point,  and  a  nedtarium  compounded  of  two  fmall 
indentures  in  the  neck  of  each  petal,  conitituting  a  crown 
to  the  chaps  ;  and  ten  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  inferted  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  tails  of  the  petals  above  each  other,  terminated 
by  oblong  fummits.  In  the  centre  is  fituated  a  cylindrical 
germen,  fupporting  three  ftyles,  which  are  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  crowned  by  ftigmas  that  are  reflexed  againlt  the 
fun  :  the  germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe  cylindrical 
caofule  with  three  cells,  opening  at  the  top  five  ways, 
incloling  many  kidney- fhaped  feeds.  Linnaeus  enume¬ 
rates  thirty-five,  and  Miller  fourteen  fpecies,  which  are 
cultivated  in  gardens,  befide  others  which  are  difregarded. 
Campion,  voild.  See  Agrostema. 

CAMMPARS.  See  Champart. 

CAMPITPE  in  Church  Hijlory ,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Donatists  on  account  of  their  alfembling  in  the 
fields  for  want  of  churches. 

For  a  fimilar  reafon,  they  were  alfo  denominated  Mon- 

tenfes ,  and  Rupitarn. 

CAMPiUSA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Myrepfus  and 
others  to  the  plant  we  call  scaeious. 

CAMPOIDES,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Rivinus  to  a 
plant  comprized  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  ol  f  :o’ pl¬ 
ums,  the  fcrpioidcs  of  other  authors.  See  Caterpil¬ 
lars. 

CAMPUS,  in  Antiquity  a  field  or  vacant  plain  in  a  city 
not  built  on,  left  vacant  either  upon  account  of  {hews; 
combats,  exercifes,  or  other  ufes  of  the  citizens. 

CAMPUS  Matt ,  in  Ancient  Cufioms ,  an  anniverfary  aflem- 
bly  of  our  anceftors,  held  on  May-day  ;  where  they  con¬ 
federated  together  for  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  all 
its  enemies. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  field  in  the  fuburbs  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  lying  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline 
mounts,  and  the  Tyber  ;  thus  called  becaufe  confecrated 
to  the  god  Mars,  and  fet  apart  for  military  fports  and 
exercifes,  to  which  the  Roman  youth  were  trained  ;  as 
the  ufe  and  handling  of  arms,  and  all  manner  of  feats 
of  adlivity. 

Here  the  races  were  run,  either  with  chariots  or  fingle 
horfes  ;  here  alfo  ftood  the  villa  puilica ,  or  palace  for 
the  reception  of  ambafladors,  who  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city.  Many  of  the  public  coVnitia  v/ere  held  in 
the  fame  field,  part  of  which,  for  that  purpofe,  was 
cantoned  out.  The  place  was  alfo  nobly  decorated  with 
ftatues,  arches,  columns,  porticos,  and  the  like  ftruc- 
tures. 

Campus  Martins  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  general  fenfe  by 
Middle  Age  Writers ,  for  any  large  plain  open  place  near 
a  great  city,  wherein  the  inhabitants  were  trained  to  the 
exercile  of  arms.  Of  luch  we  find  mention  at  Verona, 
Tries,  Dornic,  and  even  Conftantinople. 

Among  the  French,  campus  martius  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  yearly  aflemblies  of  the  people  called  by  the 
kings,  either  for  enadting  new  laws,  or  deliberating  on 
the  great  affairs  of  the  nation.  They  were  thus  deno¬ 
minated,  either  becaufe  ufually  held  in  the  month  of 
March,  or  in  imitation  of  the  campus  martius  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  was  allotted  for  the  like  ute.  In  after¬ 
times  they  were  called  campus  majus,  and  by  corrup¬ 
tion,  campus  madius ,  and  magitts,  becaufe  the  time  of 
holding  them  was  altered  by  Pepin  to  the  month  of 

May.  .  ‘  .  . 

Under  the  third  line  of  kings,  their  affembhes  took  the 
denomination  of  ftates-general,  hats  gencraux. 

"8  A  Campus 
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CaMpUs  Scekralus*,  a  place  without  the,  walls  of  ancient 
Rome,  where  the  Veftals,  who  had  violated  their  vow 
of  virginity,  were  buried  alive.  Kennet. 

CAMSHALL,  a  Word  ufed  in  Zetland,  to  denote  the  os 
fepia,  which  is  fometimes  found  on  the  fhores  of  that 
ifland.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nu  473.  fe£l.  8.  See  Cuttle- 
fifh-bonc. 

CAMURI,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  ofafea-fifh  of  the  lupus 
or  ba'je  kind,  common  in  the  leas  and  large  rivers  of 
America.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long,  and  a  foot 
thick. 

Its  head  is  monftroufiy  large,  and  its  mouth  extremely 
wide  ;  it  has  a  large  and  ftrong  fin  on  its  back,  which  is 
armed  with  Iharp  prickles,  and  has  a  forrow  in  the  back 
behind  it,  into  which  theNfifh  can  lay  it  down  upon  occa- 
fion  ;  its  fides  are  yellowifh,  and  its  belly  white  ;  its  fins 
of  a  brownifh  yellow  ;  and  its  fide-lines,  which  run 
from  the  gills  to  the  tail,  broad  and  of  a  fine  black. 
Willughby. 

CAMUS,  probably  derived  from  Ka.a.'nna,  I  bend ,  a  perfon 
with  a  low,  flat  nofe,  hollowed  or  funk  in  the  middle. 
The  Tartars  are  great  admirers  of  camus  beauties.  Ru- 
bruquis  obferves,  that  the  wife  of  the  great  Genghis 
Kan,  a  celebrated  beauty,  had  only  two  holes  for  a 
nofe. 

C  AN,  in  Sea- Language. — A  pump’s  can-,  is  a  fort  of  wooden 
jug  or  pitcher,  wherewith  feamen  pour  water  into  pumps 
to  make  them  work. 

Can -buoy.  See  Buoy. 

Can -hook-,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  fling  a  calk  by  the  ends 
of  the  Haves  :  it  confills  oi  a  broad  and  flat  hook  fixed  to 
each  end  of  a  Ihbrt  rope,  and  the  tackle  which  ferves  to 
hoilt  or  lower  it  is  fallened  to  the  middle  of  the  rope. 

CANADA flag,  Ccrvus  Canadenjis ,  the  fame  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  deer-  See  Moose. 

CANAL,  Cana  Its,  in  general,  denotes  a  long,  round, 
hollow  inftrument,  through  which  a  fluid  matter  may 
be  conveyed. 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  a  pipe,  tube,  channel,  Sic.  Thus  the 
carnal  of  an  aquedufl,  is  the  part  through  which  the  water 
pafles  ;  which  in  the  ancient  edifices  of  this  kind,  is 
lined  with  a  coat  of  maftic  of  a  peculiar  compoiition. 

Canal  more  particularly  denotes  a  kind  of  artificial  river, 
often  furnilhed  with  locks  and  fluices,  and  fuftained  by 
banks  or  mounds.  They  are  contrived  for  divers  pur- 
pofes  ;  fofne  for  forming  a  communication  betwixt  one 
place  and  another,  as  the  canals  between  Bruges  and 
Ghent,  or  between  Bruftels  and  Antwerp  ;  others  for 
the  decoration  of  a  garden,  or  houfe  of  pleafure,  as  the 
canals  of  Verfailles,  Fontainbleau,  St.  James’s  Park,  Sic. 
others  are  made  for  draining  wet  and  marfhy  lands ; 
which  laft,  however,  are  more  properly  called  water- 
gangs,  ditches,  drains,  See. 

Egypt  is  full  of  canals ,  dug  to  receive  and  diftribute  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  inundation.  They 
are  dry  the  reft  of  the  year,  except  the  canal  of  Jofeph, 
and  four  or  five  others,  which  may  be  ranked  as  conli- 
derable  rivers. 

There  were  alfo  fubterraneous  canals ,  dug  by  an  ancient 
king  of  Egypt,  whereby  thofe  lakes,  formed  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  were  conveyed  into  the.  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The  canal  of  Egypt ,  for  a  communication  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  begun,  according  to  Plero- 
dotus,  by  Necus  fon  of  Pfammeticus,  who  de lifted  from 
the  attempt  on  an  anfwer  from  the  oracle,  after  having 
loft  fix  fcore  thOufand  men  in  the  enterprize.  It  was 
refumed  and  completed  by  Darius  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  or, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  by  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelpus  ;  who  relate,  that  Darius  relinquifhed  the  work 
on  a  reprefentation  made  to  him  by  unfkilful  engineers, 
that  the  Red  Sea  being  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt, 
would  overwhelm  and  drown  the  whole  country.  It 
was  wide  enough  for  two  galleys  to  pafs  a-breaft  ;  its 
length  was  four  days  failing.  Diodorous  adds,  that  it 
was  alfo  called  Ptolemy's  river  ;  that  this  prince  built  a 
city  at  its  mouth  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  called  Arjinoc , 
from  the  name  of  his  favourite  lifter  ;  and  that  the  canal 
might  be  either  opened  or  fliut,  as  occafion  required  ; 
policy  probably  had  fome  Ihare  in  the  difufe  to  which 
it  afterwards  fell.  Diod.  Sic.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  Strab.  Rer. 
Geog.-  lib.  xvii.  Herodot.  Hift.  lib.  ii. 

It  feems  to  have  been  opened  afrelh  about  the  year  635, 
under  the  caliph  Omar.  Elmacin  indeed  fays,  that  a 
now  canal  was  then  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
corn  of  Egypt  to  Arabia  ;  but  this  is  more  naturally  un- 
derftood  of  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  one,  the  navigation 
of  which,  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  had 
been  much  neglected.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  it 
was  flopped  again  on  the  fide  next  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
caliph  Abugiafar  Almanzor  II.  of  the  family  of  Abbas, 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  150,  anfwering  to  the  year  of 
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Chrift  775.  7  here  are  fome  traces  of  it  ftiil  fubfiftintT  1 

ivl.  Boutier,  in  1703,  difeovered  the  end  which  aril'es 
out  of  the  moft  ealterly  branch  of  the  Nile.  Hift.  Acad. 
Scienc.ann.  1703.  p.  no.  leq. 

A  new  canal  for  conveying  the  waters  of  the  Nile  from 
./Ethiopia  into  the  Red  Sea  without  palling  into  Egypt, 
was  proje&ed  by  Albuquerque,  viceroy  of3 India  for  the 
Portuguefe,  in  order  to  render  Egypt  barren  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  to  the  Turks.  ~ 

M.  Gaudereau  attributes  the  frequency  of  the  plague  in 
Egypt,  ol  late  days,  to  the  decay,  or  flopping  up  of 
thefe  canals ,  which  happened  upon  the  Turks  becoming 
mafters  of  the  country.  \  0 

In  China  there  is  lcarce  a  town  or  village  but  has  the 
advantage,  either  of  an  arm  of  the  fea,  a  navigable  river, 
or  a  canal ,  by  which  means  navigation  is  rendered  fo 
common,  that  there  are  almoft  as  many  people  on  the 
water  as  the  land. 

The  great  canal  of  China ,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  art, 
made  about  800  years  ago.  It  runs  from  n  rth  to  fouth 
quite  crofs  the  empire  ;  beginning  at  the  city  Canton. 
By  it  ai!  kinds  of  foreign  merchandize  entered  at  that 
city  ate  carried  diredlly  to  Pekin,  a  diftance  of  825 
miles.  Its  breadth  and  depth  are  fuflicient  to  carry 
baiKs  of  confiderable  burden,  which  are  managed  by 
fails  and  mafts,  as  well  as  towed  by  hand.  On  this 
canal  the  emperor  is  laid  to  employ  10,000  fhips,  abating 
one,  for  a  reafon  very  peculiar.  It  pafles  through,  or 
by,  41  large  cities;  there  are  in  it  75  vaft  locks  and 
fluices  to  keep  up  the  water,  and  pafs  the  barks  and 
fhips,  where  the  ground  wiil  not  admit  of  fuflicient  depth 
of  channel,  befides  feveral  thoufand  draw  and  other 
bridges. 

E;  Magaillane  allures  us,  there  is  a  pafiage  from  one  end 
of  China  to  the  other,  the  fpace  cf  6ro  French  leagues, 
always  either  by  canals  or  rivers,  except  a  Angle  day’s 
journey  by  land,  neccflary  to  crofs  a  mountain  ;  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  this  Jduit,  who  made  the  voyage  him- 
felf,  obferves,  is  not  be  found  in  any  other  ftate  in  the 
univerfe.  Nouv.  Relat.  de  Chine,  chap.  8. 

I  he  canal  of  Languedoc ,  called  alfo  the  canal  of  the  two 
f?asi  as  ferving  to  join  the  Mediterranean  and  Cantabrian 
fea",  was  firft  propofed  under  Francis  I.  but  begun  and 
finiihed  under  Louis  XIV.  By  means  of  it,  a  ready 
communication  is  made  between  the  two  fertile  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Guyenne  and  Languedoc;  The  canal  is  64 
leagues  long,  extended  from  Narbonne  to  Tholoufe, 
and  receiving  feveral  little  rivers  in  the  way,  fupported. 
at  proper  intervals  with  104  fluices.  In  fome  places  it 
is  conveyed  over  aquedudls  and  bridges  of  incredible 
height,  built  on  purpofe,  which  give  paftage  underneath 
to  other  rivers.  What  is  moft  extraordinary  is,  that  in 
fome  places,  for  a  mile  together,  a  paftage  is  dug  for  it 
through  the  rock.  The  expence  was  thirteen  millions  of' 
Jivres,  of  which  the  king  contributed  near  feven  mil¬ 
lions  ;  the  province  of  Languedoc  the  reft. 

1  he  canal  of  Bmere ,  called  alio  canal  of  Burgundy,  began 
under  Henry  IV  .  and  finiihed  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
makes  a  communication  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  and  fo  to  Paris  :  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  this 
part  of  F ranee,  and  even  to  Burgundy  itfelf.  This  canal 
has  42  fluices. 

'I  he  canal  of  Orleans  was  begun  in  1675,  for  eftablifhing 
a  communication  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  It 
is  coniiderably  lhorter  than  that  cf  Briere,  having  only 
20  fluices. 

I  he  canal  of  Bout  bon  was  but  lately  undertaken ;  its  de- 
fign  being  to  make  a  communication  from  the  river  Oife 
to  Paris. 

l  he  new  canal  of  the  Labe  Ladoga ,  cut  from  Vclhowa  to 
the  Neva,  whereby  a  communication  is  made  between 
the  Baltic,  or  rather  ocean,  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  was 
begun  by  the  czar  Peter  I.  1719;  by  means  of  it,  the 
Engli {h  and  Dutch  merchandize  is  eafily  conveyed  into 
Perlia,  without  being  obliged  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There  was  a  former  canal  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Ladoga  lake  and  the  river  Wolga, 
whereby  timber  and  other  goods  had  been  brought  from 
JJ erfia  to  Peferfburgh  ;  but  the  navigation  of  it  was  fo 
dangerous,  that  a  new  one  was  undertaken. 

In  England,  that  ancient  canal  from  the  river  Nyne,  a 
little  below  Peterborough,  to  the  River  Witham,  three 
miles  below  Lincoln  ;  -called  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
Cacrdibe ;  may  be  ranked  among  the  monuments  of  the 
Roman  grandeur,  though  it  is  now  moft  of  it  filled  up. 
It  was  40  miles  long  ;  and  fo  far  as  appears  from  the 
ruins,  mull  have  been  vefy  broad  and  deep  ;  fome  au¬ 
thors  take  it  for  a  Danifh  work.  Morton  will  have  it 
made  undiir  the  emperor  Domitain.  Urns  and  medals 
have  been' difeovered  on  the  banks  of  this  canal,  which 
Lem  to  confirm  that  opinion.  Hift.  Northampton,  ch.  io." 
The  canal  for  fupplying  London  with  water  by  means 
of  the  New  River,  was  undertaken  and  begun  by  Mr. 

(afterwards 
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(afterwards  Sir  Hugh)  Middleton,  in  the  year  1608,  and 
finifhed  in  five  years.  This  canal  commences  near  Ware, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  takes  a  courfe  of  60  miles  before  it 
reaches  the  ciftern  at  Iflington,  which  fupplics  the  Several 
water-pipes  that  convey  it  to  the  city  and  parts  adjacent. 

In  l'ome  places  it  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  in  others  it  is 
conveyed  over  a  valley  between  two  hills,  by  means  of  a 
trough  fupported  by  wooden  arches,  and  riling  above  23 
feet  in  height.  See  New  River  Company* 

The  IDuke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal-,  projected  ana  execut¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brindley,  was  begun  foon 
after  he  had  obtained  an  adt  for  this  purpofe  in  1759*  ^ 

was  firft  defigned  for  conveying  coals  from  a  mine  on  his 
grace’s  eftate  to  Manchefter,  but  has  fince  been  applied 
to  many  other  ufeful  purpofes  of  inland  navigation. 
'This  canal  begins  at  a  place  called  Worfley-mill,  about 
jfev.en  miles  from  Manchefter,  where  the  duke  has  cut  a 
balim  capable  of  holding  all  his  boats,  and  a  great  body 
of  water  which  ferves  as  a  refervoir  or  head  to  his  navi¬ 
gation.  The  canal  runs  through  a  hill  by  a  lubterraneous 
paffage,  big  enough  for  the  admiflion  of  long  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boats,  which  are  towed  by  a  rail  on  each  hand, 
near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  to  the  coal-works.  I  here 
the  paffage  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  goes 
oft  300  yards  to  the  right,  and  the  other  as  many  to  the 
left ;  and  both  may  be  continued  at  pleafure. 

The  pailage  is,  m  fome-  places,  cut  through  the  folid 
rock,  and  in  others  arched  over  with  brick.  Air-fun¬ 
nels,  fome  of  which  are  near  37  yards  perpendicular,  are 
cut,  at  certain  diftances,  through  the  rock  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  arch  at  its  entrance  is  about  fix  feet 
wide,  and  about  five  feet  high  from  the  furface  of  the 
water ;  it  widens  within,  fo  that  in  fome  places  the 
boats  may  pafs  one  another,  and  at  the  pits  it  is  ten  feet 
wide.  When  the  boats  are  loaded  and  brought  out  of 
the  bafon,  five  or  fix  of  them  are  linked  together  and 
drawn  along  the  canal  by  a  fingle  horle  or  two  mules. 
The  canal  reaches  Manchefter  in  a  courfe  of  nine  miles  ; 
it  is  broad  enough  for  the  barges  to  pafs  or  go  a-breaft, 
and  on  one  fide  there  is  a  good  road  for  the  paffage  of 
the  people,  and  horfes  or  mules  employed  in  the  work. 
The  canal  is  raifed  over  public  roads  by  means  of  arches, 
and  it  paffes  over  the  navigable  river  Irwell  near  filty  feet 
above  it,  fo  that  large  veffels  in  full  fail  pafs  under  the 
canal ,  whilft  the  duke’s  barges  are  at  the  fame  time 
palling  over  them.  This  canal  joins  that  which  palles 
from^he  river  Merfey  towards  the  ft  rent,  taking  in  the 
whole  a  courfe  of  34  miles. 

The  Lancafter  canal  begins  near  Kendal,  and  terminates 
near  Ecclefton,  comprehending  the  diftance  of 
miles. 

The  canal  horn  Liverpool  to  Leeds  is  1087  miles  :  that 
from  Leeds  to  Selby,  23;-  miles  ;  from  Chefter  to  Mid- 
dlewich,  261  miles;  from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey,  88 
miles;  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn,  46'  miles.  The 
Birmingham  canal  joins  this  near  Wolverhampton,  and 
is  24);  miles  ;  the  Dioitwich  canal  is  57  miles  :  the  Co¬ 
ventry  canal ,  commencing  near  Litchfield,  and  joining 
that  of  the  Trent,  is  3Q7  miles  :  the  Oxford  canal  breaks 
off  from  this,  and  is  82  miles.  The  Chefterfield  canal 
joins  the  Trent  near  Gainfborough,  and  is  44  miles. 

A  communication  is  now  formed,  by  means  of  this  in¬ 
land  navigation,  between  Kendal  and  London,  by  way 
of  Oxford  ;  between  Liverpool  and  Hull,  by  the  way 
of  Leeds  ;  and  between  the  Briftol  Channel,  and  the 
Humber,  by  the  junction  formed  between  the  Trent 
and  the  Severn.  Other  fchemes  have  been  projected, 
which  the  prefent  fpirit  of  improvement  will  probably 
foon  carry  into  execution,  of  opening  a  communication 
between  the  German  and  Irifh  feas,  fo  as  to  reduce  a 
hazardous  navigation  of  more  than  800  miles  by  lea,  into 
a  little  more  than  150  miles  by  land  ;  and  alfo  of  joining 
the  Ills  with  the  Severn. 

There  are  many  obvious  advantages  which  accrue  from 
thefc  inland  navigations.  By  diminifhing  the  price  of 
carriage,  and  facilitating  the  communication  between 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  they  greatly  conduce  to  the 
improvement  and  extenfion  of  our  manufaftures  and 
commerce.  They  likewile  tend,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
to  advance  and  perpetuate  the  value  of  eftates  near 
which  they  pafs,  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  manure  may 
be  procured,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures,  and 
by  the  cheap  conveyance  of  their  produce  to  large  towns 
•and  fea-ports  :  not  to  add,  that  they  lerve  as  drains  for 
moift  lands,  and  that  they  furnifh  a  fupply  of  water  for 
thole  that  are  dry.  And  befides,  navigable  canals  give 
employment  to  the  induftrious  labourer,  as  well  as  the 
ingenious  artifan. 

We  alfo  read  of  divers  projects  and  undertakings  of 
canals ,  which  were  never  atchieved.  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  Julius  Caffar,  the  emperors  Caligula  and  Nero, 
attempted  in  vain  to  cut  through  the  ilthmus  whereby 
Peloponnefus  is  joined  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  make  a 
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canal  of  communication  between  the  Ionian  and  TEg^ari 
feas.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 

Seleucus  Nicanor  had  a  defign  to  make  a  canal  between 
the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas.  Lucius  Verus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Roman  army  in  Gaul  under  Nero,  attempted 
to  make  a  canal  between  the  Mofelleand  the  Rhine. 

The  Spaniards  have  feveral  times  had  in  view  the  digging 
of  a  canal  through  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  from  Panama  to 
Nombre  de  Dios,  to  make  a  ready  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  South  Sea,  and  thus  afford  a 
ftraight  paffage  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Canal  is  alfo  applied  to  the  furrows  on  the  face  of,  or  un¬ 
derneath  a  larmier  ;  fometimes  alfo  called  porticos  ; 
and  fitted  up  with  reeds  or  flowers  ;  fometimes  to  thofe 
cavities,  ftraight  or  winding,  made  on  the  caulicoles  of 
a  capital.  See  Soffita. 

Canals  are  alfo  ufed  for  the  flutings  of  a  column  or  pi- 
lafter. 

Canal  of  the  volute ,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  is  the  face  of  the 
circumvolutions,  inclofed  by  a  lift  el. 

Canal,  Canalis ,  in  Anatoms ,  a  dudt,  or  paffage,  through 
which  any  of  the  juices,  or  fluids  of  the  body  flow. 

Under  canals  are  included  all  kinds  of  veffels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  &c.  See  Artery,  Vein,  &c.  ' 

The  hole  or  perforation  through  the  vertebra  of  the  neck 
whereby  the  fpinal  marrow  communicates  with  the 
brain,  is  by  fome  called  the  facred  or  great  canal ,  ii^ct 
<rvt>iyE. 

Canales  femicirculares,  in  Anatomy ,  are  three  canals  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  ;  which  open  by  as  many  orifices  in¬ 
to  the  vejlibulum. 

They  are  of  three  different  fizes,  major ,  minus ,  and  mini¬ 
mus.  In  different  fubjects  they  are  frequently  different, 
but  are  always  alike  in  the  fame  ;  the  reafon,  Valfalva 
ingenioufly  conjectures  to  be,  that  as  a  part  of  the  ten¬ 
der  auditory  nerve  is  lodged  in  thefe  canals ,  fo  they  are 
of  three  feveral  fizes,  the  better  to  luit  all  the  variety  of^ 
tones  ;  fome  of  the  canals  fuiting  fome  tones,  and  others 
others.  And  though  there  be  fome  difference  in  the 
form  and  fize  of  the  canals  in  different  perfons  ;  yet,  left 
there  Ihould  be  any  difeord  in  the  auditory  organs,  thefe 
canals  are  always  in  exact  conformity  to  one  another,  in 
the  fame  man. 

CANAL1CIUM  aurum ,  or  Canaliense,  that  gold  which 
is  dug  out  of  mines,  or  veins  under  ground. 
CANALICULATE  leaf,  amongft  Botanijls.  See  Leaf. 
Canaliculate  /talk.  See  Stalk. 

CANALIS  is  ufed  by  Surgeons  for  an  oblong,  concave  in^ 
ftrument,  in  which  to  put  a  broken  limb,  leg,  or  thigh. 

It  is  made  either  of  brafs,  wood,  or  earthen  ware,  fome¬ 
times  even  of  ftraw  fitted  with  linen  cloth. 

Canalis,  or  Canaliculus  arteriofus ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  vef- 
fel,  obferved  in  factufcs ,  but  which,  after  delivery,  grows 
ufelefs,  and  difappears.  It  is  a  little  tube,  which  join¬ 
ing  the  pulmonary  aitery  and  aorta,  ferves  to  convey  the 
blood  cut  of  one  into  the  other,  without  palling  through 
the  lungs.  See  Foetus. 

Dr.  Agricola  delcribes  a  valve  at  the  entry  of  th z  canalis 
arteriofus  into  the  aorta  defeendens ,  compofed  of  four  fides. 
Two  of  them  prevent  its  being  fhut  till  after  birth,  and 
the  other  two  prevent  its  being  thruft  off  from  the  orifice 
of  the  canalis  atterioftis. 

There  have  been  fome  difputes  between  Meffieurs  Mery 
Buiffiere,  Rohault,  and  others,  about  the  real  ufe  of  the 
canalis  a7  ten oju s ,  as  well  as  of  the  foramen  ovale . 
Canalis  na  falls,  a  kind  of  J'ulcus  or  furrow  formed  in  the 
o/Ja  unguis  and  maxillaria,  whereby  a  mucous  humour  is 
conveyed  from  the  punifa  laihrymalia  to  the  nole. 
Canalis  venofus,  a  duct  in  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  whereby 
a  communication  is  maintained  between  the  porta  and 
cava  ;  which,  becoming  ufelefs  after  the  birth,  gradually 
dries  up.  Drake  and  Heifter. 

Canalis,  in  Zoology.  See  ft  ubulus  marinus. 
CANARIA  lappa,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  fometimes  to  the  rough  fruit  of  the  common 
aparine  or  clivers,  and  fometimes  to  the  plant  itfelf. 
Pliny  calls  the  plants  lappa  and  Iappago  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
it,  lappa  loar'uc,  lappet  canaria ,  and  lappet  canines. 
CANARIES,  in  Mujic ,  an  old  Englifh  air,  having  a  lpright- 
ly  movement  of  two  ftrains,  with  eight  bars  in  each  ;  and 
three  quavers  in  a  bar  ;  the  firft  pointed. 

CANARIUM,  from  cams,  dog ,  in  Antiquity ,  a  Roman 
facrifice,  wherein  dogs  of  a  red  and  ruddy  colour  were 
facrificed,  for  a  fecurity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  a- 
gainft  the  raging  heats,  and  diforders  of  Sirius  in  the  dog- 
days. 

Canarium,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  pentandria 
clafs  :  its  characters  are,  that  it  hath  male  and  female 
flowers  ;  that,  in  both,  the  calyx  has  two  leaves;  and  the 
corolla  confifts  of  three  petals  :  the  fruit  is  a  drupe  with 
a  three-cornered  nut.  ft  here  is  one  fpecies. 
CANARY-/W,  paff'er  Canarienfis,  a  fpecies  of  finging 
birds,  greenifh  yellow  in  colour,  formerly  brought  only 
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from  the  Canary  iflands,  but  of  late  chiefly  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  ;  which  laft,  called  alfo  German 
birds,  are  preferred  to  the  former.  The  chief  place  for 
breeding  Canary-birds  is  Infpruck  and  its  environs,  from 
whence  they  are  fent  to  Conftantinople,  as  well  as  every 
part  of  Europe.  They  are  a  fpecies  ct  the  fringilla. 
Canary-birds  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  ages  :  fuch  as  are  about  three  years  old 
are  called  runts ;  thofe  above  two;  are  named  criffm, 
thofe  of  the  firft  year  under  the  care  of  the  old  ones,  are 
termed  bianchert  ;  thole  that  are  new-flown,  and  cannot 
feed  themfelves,  pujhers  ;  and  thofe  brought  up  by  hand, 
neftlingsi 

The  Canary-birds  may  be  bred  with  us,  and,  if  treated 
with  proper  care,  they  will  become  as  vigorous  and 
healthful  as  in  the  country  from  whence  .  they  have 
their  name.  The  cages  in  which  thele  birds  are  kept 
are  to  be  made  of  either  walnut-tree  or  oak,  with  bars  of 
wire  ;  becaufe  thefe,  being  woods  of  ffrength,  do  not 
require  to  be  ufed  in  large  pieces.  The  common  fhape 
of  cages,  which  are  cylindric,  is  very  improper  for  thefe 
birds  ;  for  this  allows  little  room  to  walk,  and  without 
that  the  birds  ufually  become  melancholy.  The  moft 
proper  of  all  fhapes  is  the  high  and  long,  but  narrow. 

If  thefe  birds  eat  too  much,  they  grow'  over  fat,  lofe 
their  fhape,  and  their  finging  is  fpoiled  ;  or  at  leaf!,  they 
become  lb  idle  that  they  will  fcarce  ever  fing.  In  this  cafe 
their  victuals  is  to  be  given  them  in  a  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity,  and  they  will  by  this  means  be  recovered  by  degrees 
to  all  their  beauty,  and  will  flng  as  at  firff . 

.At  the  time  that  they  are  about  to  build  their  neffs,  there 
muff  be  put  into  their  cages  fome  hay,  dried  thoroughly 
in  the  fun  :  with  this  muff  be  mixed  fome  mofs  dried  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  fome  flag’s  hair  ;  and  great  care 
is  to  be  taken  of  breeding  the  young,  in  the  article  of 
food.  As  foon  as  the  young  birds  are  eight  days  old, 
or  fomewhat  more,  and  are  able  to  eat  and  pick  up  food 
of  themfelves,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cage  in 
which  they  were  hatched,  and  each  put  feparately  into 
another  cage,  and  hung  up  in  a  room  where  it  may  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  voice  of  any  other 
bird.  After  they  have  been  kept  thus  about  eight  days, 
they  are  to  be  excited  to  fing  by  a  bird-pipe  ;  but  this  is 
mot  to  be  blowed  too  much,  or  in  too  fhrill  a  manner,  left 
they  fing  themfelves  to  death. 

Tor  the  firft  fifteen  days  the  cages  are  to  be  covered  with 
a  black  cloth,  and  for  the  fifteen  days  following  with  a 
green  one.  Five  leffons  a  day  from  the  pipe  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  thefe  young  creatures  ;  and  thev  muff  not  be 
difturbed  with  feveral  founds  at  the  fame  time,  left  they 
confound  and  puzzle  them  f  two  leffons  fhould  be  given 
them  early  in  the  morning,  one  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  two  more  at  night. 

The  genius  ahd  temper  of  the  feveral  birds  of  this  kind 
are  very  different.  The  males  are  almoft  always  melan¬ 
choly,  and  will  not  fing  unlefs  they  are  excited  to  it  by 
hearing  others  continually  finging  about  them.  The 
male  bird  of  this  kind  will  often  murder  the  female  put 
to  him  for  breeding  ;  and  when  there  are  feveral  females 
together  with  the  males,  they  will  often  do  the  fame  to 
one  another  from  jealoufy.  It  is  therefore  not  eafy  to 
manage  the  article  of  their  breeding  well  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  unlefs  in  this  manner  ;  let  two  female  birds  be  put 
into  one  cage,  and  when  they  have  lived  together  fome 
time,  they  will  have  contracted  a  fort  of  love  for  one 
another,  which  will  not  eafily  be  diffolved.  Put  a  male 
bird  into  the  cage  with  thefe  two,  and  every  thing  will 
go  well ;  their  friendfhip  will  keep  them  from  quarrelling 
about  his  favours,  and  from  danger  of  his  mifchievous 
difpofition  ;  for  if  he  attacks  one  of  them,  in  order  to  kill 
her,  the  other  will  immediately  take  her  part ;  and 
after  a  few  of  thefe  battles,  the  male  will  find  that  they 
are  together  an  overmatch  for  him  at  fighting,  and  will 
then  difcribute  his  favours  to  them,  and  there  will  not 
fail  of  being  a  young  breed  or  two,  which  are  to  be 
taken  away  from  their  parents,  and  educated  as  before 
directed.  Some  males  watch  the  time  of  the  female’s 
laying,  and  devour  the  eggs  as  fall:  as  fhe  depofits  them  ; 
and  others  take  the  young  ones  in  their  beak,  as  foon  as 
hatched,  and  crufh.  them  to  death  againft  the  iides  of 
fhe  cage,  or  fome  other  way  deftroy  them.  When  a 
male  has  been  known  once  to  have  been  guilty  of  this, 
he  is  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  fmall  cage,  in  the  middle  of  the 
large  one  in  which  the  female  is  breeding  her  young, 
and  thus  he  will  often  comfort  her  with  finging  all  day 
long,  while  fhe  fits  upon  the  eggs  or  takes  care  of  the 
young  ones  :  and  when  the  time  of  taking  away,  to  put 
them  into  feparate  cages,  is  come,  the  male  is  to  be  let 
out,  and  he  will  always  after  this  five  in  friendfhip  with 
the  female. 

If  the  male  becomes  fick  during  the  time  of  the  female’s 
fitting  or  bringing  up  her  young,  he  nmft  be  removed 
immediately*  and  only  brought  to  the  fide  of  her  cage 
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at  certain  times,  that  fire  may  fee  him,  till  fid  is  per¬ 
fectly  cured  ;  and  then  he  is  to  be  iliut  up  again  in  his 
cage  in  the  middle. 

( anary-biids  are  various  m  their  notes:  fome  having  a 
fwee't  fong,  others  a  lowifh  note,  others  a  iong  long, 
which  is  belt,  as  having  the  greater!:  variety  of  notes  : 
but  they  fing  chiefly,  either  the  titlark,  or  nightingale 
notes.  See  Song  of  birds. 

Canary  gra/L  See  Piialaris. 

Canary -weed.  ‘See  Archil. 

CANATTE  Cqronde,  a  name  given  by  the  Ceyloncfe  to 
a  peculiar  kind  of  cinnamon  growing  in  thatifland:  this 
is  efteemed  the  fecond  kind  in  value,  and  the  name  they 
give  to  it  fignifies  bitter  and  aftringent  cinnamon.  The 
bark  of  this  kind  of  cinnamon  tree  comes  off  very  eafily, 
and  is  of  a  very  fragrant  fmeli  when  frefli,  but  it  has  a 
bitter  tafte.  It  is  not  very  common  in  the  ifland,  and  is 
not  eafily  diftinguiihed  on  the  tree  from  the  bell  cinna¬ 
mon.  The  trees  which  yield  the  eight  different  kinds  of 
cinnamon,  fo  very  various  in  flavour  and*  virtue,  are  all 
fo  like  one  another,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  diftinguifli  them.  'I’he  root  of  this  kind  of  cinna¬ 
mon-tree  yields  a  very  fine  fort  of  camphor.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Ny  409. 

CANAVAY,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  name  given  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  lea-bird  which  is 
deferibed  as  being  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon,  and  laying 
its  eggs  on  the  naked  rock-,  where  it  fits  and  hatches 
them.  Some  fuppofe  this  bird  no  other  than  the  com¬ 
mon  king-fiihjer.  But  this  is  fcarce  probable;  as  v\e 
have  no  account  of  its  being  very  beautifully  coloured  y 
and  this  is  a  circumftance  which  can  hardly  have  clcaped 
thofe  who  mentioned  it,  being  fo  very  remarkable.  It 
is  much  more  probably  fome  lea-bird  wholly  unknown 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

CANCAMUM,  in  the  Materia  ATcdica,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  gum  or  refin,  and  continued  down  to 
the  prefent  age,  though  not  without  foirie  uncertainty  in 
its  fignification.  S  he  Arabian  writers  in  general  have 
looked  on  the  word  canCamum  as  a  fynonyir.ous  term  for 
gum  lac,  which  the  Greeks  have  called  luncha  and  la. ha, 
and  Avicenna,  lock. 

CANCELIER,  in  Falconry ,  is  when  a  light  flown  hawk,  in 
her  Hooping,  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wing,  to 
recover  herfelf  before  ihe  leizes/ 

CANCELLARiUS,  va  Antiquity.  See  Chancellor. 

CANCELLI,  in  Building ,  lattices,  or  a  fort  of  windows 
made  with  crofs  bars  of  wood  or  iron  chequer-wife. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  balufters  and  rails  which 
compafs  a  court  of  juftice,  a  communion  table,  or  the 
like. 

Cancelli,  in  a  Military  fenfe,  the  fame  with  barrier. 

CANCELLING,  in  the  Civil  Lair,  ail  aCt  whereby  fome 
former  deed  is  rendered  null  and  void.  This  is  other- 
wife  called  refeiffion. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancel! arc ,  to  meow  pa f$ 
or  pale  a  thing. 

In  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  cancc is  to  deface  an 
obligation,  by  palling  the  pen  from  top  to  bottom,  or 
acrofs  it ;  which  makes  a  kind  of  chequer  lattice,  which 
the  Latins  call  cancelli. 

CANCELLUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  wrong  heir,  is  a  very 
fmall  fpecies  of  cray -fijh,  which  the  French  call  hermit , 
or  St.  Bernard  the  hermit,  becaufe  it  Hums  others,  and 
retires- into  the  firft  {hell  it  meets  with.  Its  body  is 
fomewhat  long,  but,  in  general,  much  refembling  a  fpi- 
der,  except  that  it  is  a  little  thicker.  It  is  found  in  the 
flime  near  rocks,  inclofcd  commonly  in  a  {hell  as  big  as 
a  nut,  of  a  conic  figure,  thick,  very  hard,  rugged,  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  grey  without-iide,  but  fmooth  and  white 
within.  This  fnell  is  fo  well  adapted  to  the  animal,  that 
it  Is  a  hard  matter  to  force  it  out  o{  its  enclofurc.  Some 
wafh  it,  drefs  it,  and  eat  it.  It  contains  abundance  of 
volatile  fait ;  it  is  aperitive  and  good  for  the  ftone.  The 
oil  prepared  from  it  is  brought  from  America,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  rheumatifm. 

In  the  American  iflands  they  find  a  much  larger  fpecies 
of  cancel lus,  being  three  or  four  inches  long,  it  is  called 
the  foldicr ,  becaufe  it  poflefles  and  fortifies  itfelf  in  a  fnell 
which  is  not  its  own.  Its  natural  {hell  leaving  its  hinder- 
parts  naked,  it  employs  itfelf,  as  foon  as  it  is  ftrong 
enough,  in  fearching  out  another  which  may  be  propor  ¬ 
tioned  to  its  fize  ;  into  which  it  fluffs  its  back  parts  and 
adjufts  itfelf.  But  as  it  grows  larger,  and  finds  itfelf 
confined,  it  is  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  go  in  Larch 
of  others  ;  and  it  is  good  diveriion  for  the  curious,  to 
obferve  how  he  flops  at  all  the  {hells  he  meets  with,  to 
confider  them  ;  and  when  he  finds  one  fit  for  his  pur- 
pole,  how  he  quits  his  own,  and  with  great  precipitation 
crouds  into  his  new  tenement,  as  ii  he  was  alhameJ  of 
being  naked  :  and  if  two  of  thefe  animals  are  ft  ripped  at 
the  fame  time,  to  enter  the  fame  ihe!!,  tney  ught  until 
the  weakeft  gives  way.' 
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The  inhabitants  fifh  for  them,  firing  them  up  by  the 
head,  and  expofe  them  to  the  fun,  which  difTolves  them 
all  but  the  folid  parts  ;  which  difiblved  fubflance  or  oil  is 
efleemed  excellent  for  rheumatifms,  to  which  the  favages 
are  very  fubjedl. 

CANCER,  in  AJlronomy ,  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
zodiac  :  ordinarily  reprefented  on  the  globe  in  form  of  a 
crab,  and  in  aftronomical  books  denoted  by  a  figure 
much  refembling  that  of  the  number  fixty-nine;  thus,  ss. 
The  reafon  generally  affigned  for  its  name  as  well  as  fi¬ 
gure,  is  a  fuppofed  refemblance  which  the  fun’s  motion 
in  this  fie;n  bears  to  that  of  the  crab-fifh.  As  the  latter 
walks  backwards,  fo  the  former  in  this  part  of  his  courfe 
begins  to  go  backwards,  or  recede  from  us,  though  the 
difpofition  of  ftars  in  this  fign  is  by  others  fuppofed  to 
have  given  the  firft  hint  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  crab. 
The  ftars  in  the  lign  Cancer ,  Ptolemy  makes  13  ;  Tycho, 
15;  Bayer  and  Hevelius,  29;  Mr.  Flamfteed,  no  lefs 
than  83.  Their  orders,  names,  places,  longitude,  lati¬ 


tude,  magnitude, 
as  follow : 
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Ca-ncer,  tropic  off  in  AJlronomy ,  a  lefler  circle  of  the  fphere 
parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  paffing  through  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lign  Cancer.  See  Tropics. 

Cancer,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Crab,  and  Sqcjilla. 

Cancer,  in  Medicine-,  a  ronndifh,  hard,  ragged,  immove¬ 
able  tumor,  of  an  afh  or  livid  colour ;  encompafted 
round  with  branched  turgid  veins,  full  of  black  foul  blood  ; 
fifuate  chiefly  in  the  glandulous  part :  fo  called,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  from  the  refemblance  which  the  turgid  veins 
(hooting  from  it  bear  in  figure  to  the  crab-fifh- ;  or,  as 
others  fay,  beeaufe  like  that  fifh,  when  once  it  has  got 
hold,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  drive  it  away. 

A  cancer  differs  from  a  feirrhus,  in  that  the  latter  is  with¬ 
out  pain.  See  Scirrhus. 

Cancers  alfo  differ  from  thofe  called  fimply  cancerous  ulcers , 
or  tumors,  which,  though  of  a  like  general  nature,  vary  in 
many  circumftances. 

Cancers  appear  with  fuch  a  diverfity,  that  it  feems  impofi- 
fible  to  give  a  definition  which  lhall  agree  to  all.  Some 
have  a  rounds  unequal,  livid,  painful  hardnefs  ;  others 
are  flat  without  lividity,  and  fometimes  indolent.  The 
Variety  arifes-  chiefly  from  their  rife,  and  the  different 
parts  they  are  feated  in ;  as  the  breaft,  womb,  lips,  nofe, 
eyes,  ears,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  N®  260.  p.  476. 

Some  reftrain  cancers  to  thofe  on  women’s  breafts,  which 
alone  exhibits  the  appearance  of  crabs  ;  and  give  the  name 
carcinoma  and  cancerous  ulcers ,  to  thofe  on  the  other  parts. 
It  begins  without  any  pain,  and  appears,  at  firft,  like  a 
chich-pea  j  but  grows  apace,  and  foon  becomes  very  painful* 
The  cancer  arifes  principally  on  the  lax  glandular  parts, 
as  the  breaft  and  emundtories  ;  it  is  molt  frequent  in 
women,  efpecially  fuch,  fays  Stolterforth,  as  are  barren, 
or  live  fingle.  The  reafon  of  its  appearing  in  the  breafts 
more  than  other  parts,  is,  that  being  full  of  glands,  with 
lymphatics  and  blood-veffels,  among  them,  the  fmalleft 
eontufion,  compreffion,  or  pundlion,"  extravafates  thofe 
liquors ;  which  growing,  by  degrees,  acrimonious,  form 
the  cancer.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  a  cancer  is  that  in  the 
glands,  which  a  caries  is  In  the  bones  and  a  gangrene 
in  the  flefhy  parts.  The  cancer ,  however,  is  fometimes 
found  in  other  foft,  fpongy  parts  of  the  body ;  and  there 
have  been  fome  found  in  the  gums,  belly,  neck  of  the 
matrix,-  ureter,  lips,  nofe,  cheeks,  abdomen,  thighs, 
and  even  the  fhoulders, 

A  cancer  arifing  on  the  legs,  is  called  a  lupus  5  on  the  face, 
or  nofe,  a  noli  me  tangere. 

Cancers  are  divided,'  according  to  their  feveral  ftages, 
into  occult,  and  open  or  ulcerated. 

Cancers,  occult ,  are  thofe  not  arrived  at  their  Hate,  or 
not  yet  burft. 

It  is  a  famous  aphorifm,  that  occult  cancers  are  better 
uncured  than  cured  ;  and-  that  the  patient  will  live  longer 
with  them  than  without  them.  Hippocr.  Aphor.  38.  §  6. 
But  phyficians  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  an  old  aphorifm  ; 
they  attempt  not  only  a  palliative,  but  a  radical  cure  :  the 
former  partly  by  externals  of  the  narcotic  kind,  to  allay  the 
pain,  and  hinder  the  fpreading  of  the  cancer ;  partly  by 
internals,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  diaphoreticum  Potcrii , 
martials,  feveral  preparations  of  earth-worms,  and  tindlure 
of  antimony,  but  efpecially  the  juice  of  the  folanum  lethale., 
which  is  a  topic  of  great  fame  for  the  palliative  cure  of 
cancers »  It  was  the  great  fecret  of  Percival  Willoughby. 
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Gendron  improves  it  by  the  addition  of faccharum  futurni. 
The  true  cure  of  cancers ,  according  to  this  writer,  is 
either  by  exfeiftion  or  amputation  of  the  part,  or  by  the 
application  of  cauteries.  The  former  may  be  ufed  where 
the  tumor  is  moveable,  and  its  bafe  terminates  abruptly, 
does  not  adhere  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  confequently 
has  fent  no  filaments  to  the  fame  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  can¬ 
cers  arifing  from  feirrhous  or  fcrophulous  tumors.  But 
the  true  cancers ,  he  obferves,  are  leldom  extirpated  with 
fuccefs ;  and  the  operation  would  be  lels  in  repute,  if 
feirihi,  ftrumae,  and  other  fimilar  tumors,  were  not  fre¬ 
quently  miftaicen  for  cancers.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nu  260. 

Cancers,  ulcerated ,  are  known  by  their  roughnefs  aud  ful- 
nefs  of  .holes,  through  which  oufes  a  filthy,  ftinking, 
glutinous  matter,  frequently  yellowilh  ;  by  their  pun¬ 
gent  pain,  which  refembles  the  pricking  with  a  thouland 
pins  ;  and  by  their  blacknefs  ;  the  fwelling  of  the  lips  of 
the  ulcer ;  and  the  veins  about  it,  which  are  blackilh, 
tumid,  and  varicous. 

Sometimes  the  extremities  of  the  blood-veftels  are  gnawed 
off,  and  the  blood  ifi'ues  out.  In  a  cancer ,  of  the  breaft, 
the  adjacent  flelh  is  fometimes  fo  confirmed,  that  one  may 
fee  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  It  occafions  a  flow  fever, 
a  loathing,  oftentimes  faintings,  fometimes  a  dropfy,  and 
laftly  death. 

The  generality  of  authors  aferibe  the  eaufe  of  cancers  to 
an  acid  ferment,  which  firft  coagulates  the  juices  in  the 
glands,  and  afterwards  corrodes  and  ulcerates  the  part. 
Gendron,  refuting  this  theory,  fubftitutes  another ;  the 
cancer ,  according  to  him,  is  not  a  difeafe  of  the  fluids, 
but  of  the  folids.  It  arifes  from  a  diforder  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  and  execretory  vefl'els  of  the  glands,  which  becom¬ 
ing  by  fome  accident  impervious,  and  ceafing  to  filtrate 
and  convey  their  liquors,  by  degrees  degenerate  into  a 
compadl  horny  mafs,  capable  of  germination  and  ulcer¬ 
ation,  What  feems  to  confirm  this  origin  is,  that  in 
grown  cancers  there  is  always  found  a  hard  callous  fub- 
iiance  not  unlike  horn,  with  blood-veftels  difleminated 
through  it,  which  yet  are  fmaller  and  narrower  than  be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  the  hardnefs.  This  caHofity  is 
found  in  cutaneous  cancers ,  though  it  there  extends  itfeif 
in  a  different  manner,  appearing  at  firft  like  a  fmall  wart, 
from  which  fpring  cutaneous  filaments.  When  the  ul¬ 
ceration  has  made  fome  progrefs,  thefe  appear  like  pin¬ 
heads  in  the  flefh,  which  are  no  other  than  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  filaments.  This  fubftance,  always  found  in 
true  cancers ,  according  to  M.  Gendron,  is  the  cancer  it¬ 
feif,  formed  by  the  tranl'mutation  of  the  glandular  and 
lymphatic  veifels.  On  this  principle  he  refolves  the 
lpreading  of  a  cancer  into  a  vegetation  performed  by  the 
conveyance  of  the  nutritious  juices  through  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  tumor,  as  through  horns,  nails,  or  the 
like  fubftances.  The  pain  proceeds  from  the  compref- 
fion  of  the  nervous  part',  as  that  in  corns,  and  the  livi- 
dity  from  the  obftrudtion  of  the  blood  ;  not  as  commonly 
fuppofed  from  a  cauific  fait,  which  would  foon  eaufe  an 
efchai.  Gend.  Recherch.  fur  la  Nat.  des  Cancer sy  chap.  3. 
Acft.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  1701. 

The  cancer  is  one  of  thefe  difeafes  for  which  no  competent 
remedy  has  been  yet  found,  not  even  when  taken  early  or 
in  its  occult  ftate.  The  moft  that  medicine  can  do  is  to 
palliate,  or  keep  it  back  by  diet  and  general  remedies. 
Le  Clerc.  Treat.  Chir.  Operat.  chap.  viii.  p.  198,  feq. 
where  the  operation  of  cutting  of!'  a  cancerous  breaft  is  de- 
feribed. 

However,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  mention  is  made  of  the  radical  cure  of  three  in¬ 
veterate  cancers ,  by  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  of  plumbago 
in  olive  oil ;  thefe  cancers  had  been  deemed  incurable,  by 
reafon  of  their  adherence  to  bony  parts.  Mem.  Acad. 
Sc.  1739.  .  ^  _ 

Cancers  are  fometimes  internal.  We  have  hiftories  of  two 
fuch  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  from  which  Dr. 
Burton  endeavours  to  deduce  the  diagnoftics  of  a  cancer 
within  the  abdomen.  N°  464. 

Cancer,  to  prevent.  When  there  is  danger  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  cancer ,  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  is,  if  pof- 
lible,  to  be  corrected  by  the  ufe  both  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  remedies,  and  a  ftriift  regimen  in  regard  to  diet  is 
to  be  obferved.  Broths  and  foups  made  of  the  fleih  of 
young  animals,  and  with  proper  herbs  boiled  in  them,  as 
fcorzonera,  and  the  others  of  that  tribe,  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial  in  thefe  cafes  ;  the  moft  wholefome  ylrink  is  either 
fair  water,  or  a  decodtion  of  China  root,  or  farfaparilla, 
or  the  like  ;  and  when  the  pains  are  violent  frona  the 
feirrhus,  which  is  now  threatening  to  become  a  cancer , 
white  poppy  feeds  may  be  added  in  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  to  the  decodlion,  and  it  may  be  fweetened  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fyrup  of  diacodium,.  Two.  or  three 
times  a  day  alfo  Ihould  be  taken  a  dofe  of  Gaficoign’s  pow¬ 
der,  fait  of  wormwood,  native  cinnabar,,  crude  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  antimony ;  adding  to  each  dofe,  as  there  lhall 
be  occafion,  half  a  grain  of  laudanum,  to  afliiage  the 
violence  of  the  pain.  Great  benefit  is  alfo  fometimes  re- 
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ceived  in  this  cafe  by  taking  either  the  powder  or  juice  of 
millepedes,  with  fpermaceti. 

Purges  alfo  of  the  mercurial  kind  frequently  do  great 
fervice,  as  do  alfo  bleeding  and  cupping  frequently  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn.  A  thin  plate  of  lead  well. impreg¬ 
nated  with  quickfilver,  may  all'o  be  very  conveniently 
worn  on  the  part  with  great  advantage  ;  for  this  method 
cannot  but  weaken  the  feufe  of  pain,  and  may  often  pre¬ 
vent  a  Cancer . 

If  the  application  of  the  plate  of  lead  lhall  prove  infuffi- 
cient,  plafters  and  ointments  compofed  of  fuch  ingre- 
dients  as  are  known  to  afluage  pains  may  alfo  be  applied: 
the  following  are  of  this  kind,  and  arc  frequently  found  of 
fervice.  Take  of  the  unguentum  d/apnmpholygos ,  two 
ounces;  of  opium,  half  a  fcruple ;  mix  thefe  into  an  oint¬ 
ment,  and  frequently  rub  the  part  affected  with  it;  or 
take  of  on  amalgama  of  quickfilver  and  lead  two  ounces  j 
mix  this  with  a  fuificient  quantity  of  ointment  of  rofes,  or 
any  the  like  unguent ;  then  fpread  a  part  of  i-t  on  a  linen 
rag,  and  apply  it  In  the  manner  of  a  plafter  to  the  part: 
or  take  litharge  vinegar,  an  ounce  ;  exprefled  oil  of  hen¬ 
bane  feeds,  poppy  feeds,  and  the  infufed  oil  of  rofes,  of 
each  two  ounces;  mix  them  by  a  long  and  continued 
ftirring  together  into  an  ointment,  adding  toward  the  end 
of  the  operation,  purified  opium,  from  fix  to  ten  grains, 
as  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  may  require  ;  this  is  to 
be  fpread  in  like  manner  on  linen  rags,  and  applied  at  times- 
to  the  part. 

If  the  daubing  of  thefe  ointments  is  difliked,  a  refrige¬ 
rant  plafter  may  be  tiled  in  their  ftead;  fuch  is  the  lead 
plafter  of  Mynfycht,  and  plafters  of  red-lead,  or  pom- 
pholyx,  or  the  excellent  plafter  made  by  the  following 
prefeription  :  take  of  the  frefh  and  depurated  juices  o^' 
henbane,  garden-poppy,  and  water-hemlock,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  boil  thefe  to  a  thicknefs  over  a  gentle  fire,, 
adding  toward  the  end  of  the  boiling  eight  ounces  of 
white  wax,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  plafter :  or  take  of  lugar  of  lead,  of  cerufe, 
of  the  amalgamation  of  quickfilver  and  lead,  and  of  the- 
exprefled  oil  of  henbane  feed,  and  infufed  oil  of  rofes,  of 
each  two  ounces;  make  thefe  into  a  plafter.  if  the  pains 
are  very  violent,  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  may  be  added 
to  cither  of  thefe  plafters.  Heifter’s  Surg.  p.  23.  Soult- 
zer,  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  after  ubftrving 
that  an  efiectual  cure  for  a  cancer  is  frill  among  the  deficte- 
rata  of  phylic,  and  that  mercury,  antimony,  and  all  alter¬ 
atives,  as  well  as  the  bclladona  and  cicuta ,  have  generally 
failed,  recommends  the  following  poultice  :  taice  carrots 
freih  gathered,  and  reduce  them  to  a  coarfe  powder;  fqueeae 
out  the  juice,  and  warm  the  pulp,  and  apply  it  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  poultice,  fo  that  it  may  touch  the  ulcers  in 
every  part:  and  let  the.  whole  be  covered  with  a  warm 
napkin.  The  drefling  muft  be  renewed  twice  in  every 
four  hours,  and  the  ulcers  cleaned  with  lint  dipped 
in  a  warm  decoction  of  hemlock,  This  application, 
he  fays,  will  abate  the  pain,  take  away  the  loathfome  fine!!, 
diminifll  the  fuppuration,  and  produce  the  difeharge  of  a 
laudable  pus.  By  continuing  the  ufe  of  it,  the  callous 
edges  of  the  ulcers  will  be  foftened,  the  tumor  diminiih, 
and  at  length  difappear ;  new  fleih  will  be  gathered,  a  ci¬ 
catrix  will  be  formed,  and  the  cure  completed.  The  ex¬ 
tract  of  hemlock  may  be  fafely  adminiftered  at  the  fame 
time.  See  an  account  of  the  effe&s  of  the  cicuta  and  a 
carrot-poultice  upon  a  cancer  of  the  breaft,  in  the  Med. 
Obf.  andlnq.  vol.  iv.  art.  31. 

The  Janies  of  a  cancer ,  when  the  carrot-poultic  e  has  failed, 
has  been  fweetened  by  fixed  air ,  applied  externally,  the 
pain  mitigated,  and  a  better  digeftion  produced.  Dr.  iJer- 
cival  remarks,  from  repeated  trials,  that  the  progrefs  of 
cancers  feems  to  be  checked  by  the  fixed  air;  but,  he  adds, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a  cure  cannot  thus  be  effeded. 
Prieftley  on  Air,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  302. 

Cancer,  in  a  more  vague  fenfe,  is  extended  to  all  ulcers 
difpofed  to  putridity. 

Such  are  the  moft  inveterate  malignant,  cavernous,  fif- 
tulous,  varicous,  and  colliquative  ulcers.  The  Arabs  call 
the  elephantiafis  the  univerlal  cancer.  Celfus  even  ranks 
the  gangrene  and  fphacelus  in  the  clafs  of  cancers.  Others 
include  the  caries  of  bones  in  the  number.  Ephem  Acad. 
N.  C.  dec.  1.  an.  1.  p.  &. 

Cancers  are  by  fome  divided  into  primitive  and  degenerate. 

Cancers,  primitive ,  are  thofe  which  come  of  themfelves 
appearing  at  firft  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  and  only 
painful  at  intervals ;  hut  growing  bigger,  and  more  trou- 
blefome  by  degrees. 

Cancers,  degenerate ,  are  thofe  which  fucceed  obftinate, 
ill-managed  tumors,  or  impofthumes.  Thefe  commence 
ulcerated  cancers ,  without  ever  having  been  occult 
ones. 

Cancer  albusy  the  white  cancer ,  is  ufed  by  French-  writers 
for  a  white  chalky  recrement,  fometimes  found  adhering 
to  the  tongue,  and  internal  parts  of  the  mouths  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  which,  unlcfs  timely  brulhed  away,  is  apt  to 
ulcerate. 
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tn  which  fenfe,  it  feemS  to  amount  to  the  Tame  with 
aphtha. 

Cancer  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fpeeies  of  bandage  for  the 
head*  and  divided  into  fcveral  parts,  rdfembling  the  legs 
of  a  crab-  filh. 

Cancer,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Aries. 

CANCRIFORM,  Cancriformis ,  the  fame  with  cancroicUs , 
or  cancerous. 

Wedelius  has  a  difeourfe  of  hard  rebellious  cancrifcnn 
tumors.  Ephem.  Acad.  N;C.  dec.  2.  an.  1.  obf.  12. 

CANCRINE  verfes ,  the  fame  with  retrograde. 

CANCROMA,  in  Ornithology >  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
of  grail*  *  having  a  gibbous  beak,  and  the  upper  jaw  in 
the  form  of  a  boat  turned  upwards.  Linnaeus  reckons 
two  fpeeies,  the  cochlcaria ,  and  the  cancrophaga  ;  the 
former  is  found  in  Guiana,  and  the  latter  in  the  Brazils. 

CANDELARES,  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
Frapmenta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

CAN&ELARIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  called  the  great  white  mullein. 

Candelaria,  in  Entomology ,  is  a  fpeeies  of  infefl,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  of  fulgora ,  and  order  of  hemiptera 
in  the  Linrtean  fyftern.  "It  is  common  in  China. 

CANDERROS,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica ,  a  name  of  an  Eaft 
Indian  gum,  not  much  known  among  us,  though  fome- 
times  imported.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
mon  amber,  only  that  it  wants  its  yellow  colour,  being 
white  and  pellucid ;  we  fometimes  fee  it  turned  into  toys 
of  various  kinds,  which  are  very  light,  and  of  a  good 
polifh.  Garcias  and  fome  other  authors  tell  us,  that 
the  people  of  Borneo,  and  fome  other  places  where  cam¬ 
phor  is  produced,  have  the  art  of  adulterating  the  crude 
camphor,  which  they  fend  over  to  us,  with  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  gum. 

CANDIDATE,  a  perfon  who  fets  up  for  fome  poll  or 
place  either  of  honour  or  profit.  „ 

The  word  is  formed  of  candidus ,  white ;  on  account  of  a 
white  firming  garment,  toga  Candida ,  wherein  thofe  who 
afpired  to  preferments  in  ancient  Rome  were  habited,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearing  for  the  fame,  efpecially  at 
the  public  affemblies,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  croud. 

The  white  sown  worn  by  candidates  was  loofe  and  un¬ 
girded,  nor  was  there  any  clofe  garment  under  it,  which 
fome  interpret  as  done  with  defign  to  avoid  any  fufpicion 
people  might  have  of  bribery  *  though  Plutarch  rather 
thinks  it  done  to  gain  the  affesftions  of  the  people,  by 
fuing  in  fuch  an  humble  garb  *  or  elfe  that  fuch  as  had 
received  wounds  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  might 
more  eafily  exhibit  thofe  tokens  of  their  courage  and 
fidelity. 

The  Roman  candidates  ufually  declared  their  pretenlions 
a  year  before  the  time  of  election,  which  was  fpent  in 
making  intereft  and  gaining  friends.  Various  arts  of 
popularity  was  practifed  for  this  purpofe,  and  frequent 
circuits  made  round  the  city,  and  vifits  and  compliments 
to  all  forts  of  perfons,  the  procefs  of  which  formed  what 
was  called  ambitus. 

Candidati  principle,  were  thofe  who  were  recommended 
to  any  offices  by  the  emperors.  Alfo  an  office  in  the 
court  of  the  emperor  of  Conftandnople,  anfwcring  to  a 
fecretary  of  Rate  among  us. 

The  candidatus  principle  was  alfo  denominated  Shucjlor 
frincipis ,  or  Augujli. 

Candidate  of  baptifm 3  in  the  Ancient  Churchy  was  called 

CATECHUMEN. 

Candidates,  in  the  College  of  Phy/icians ,  London,  is 
the  order  of  members,  out  of  whom  the  fellows  are  chofen. 
The  candidates  mirft  be  natives  of  England,  dodtors  of 
phyfic,  admitted  to  the  degrees  in  our  own  univerfities, 
and  ought  to  have  pradtifed  phyfic  four  years  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  order.  The  number  of  candidates 
is  never  to  exceed  twelve. 

Candidate,  in  Academical  Orders  or  Degrees,  denotes  a 
perfon  to  whom,  after  full  examination,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  inaugural  exercifes,  licence  is  granted  to  take  up 
the  higheft  or  dodloral  dignity  when  he  pleafes.  See 
Degree,  Doctor,  Licentiate,  See. 

Candidati  militcs,  were  an  order  of  loldiers  of  tall  fta- 
ture,  who  ferved  as  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  to  de¬ 
fend  him  in  fight.  They  were  thus  denominated,  be- 
caufe  clothed  in  white,  either  that  they  might  be  the 
more  confpicuous,  and  their  adtions  more  taken  notice 
of,  or  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  in  the  way  to 
higher  preferments.  Cedrenus  obferves,  that  it  was  the 
younger  Gordian  who  inftituted  the  candidati,  as  alio  the 
protcflorcs  and  fcholarcs.  The  fcholares  were  chofen  out 
of  the  troops,  and  confifted  of  perfons  who  beft  undef- 
ftood  the  art  of  war *  and  out  of  thefe  fcholarcs  were 
chofen  the  candidati,  who  were  fuch  as  were  talleft  anc 
itrongeft,  and  had  moil  of  the  martial  air ;  and  were  pro¬ 
per  tc  infpire  terror,  lays  the  Chronicon  of  Alexandria. 
The  protect  ores  were  a  middle  order. 

CANDLE,  a  cotton  or  linen  wick,  loofely  twilled,  and  co- 
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vered  with  tallow,  wax*  or  fpermaceti*  in  a  cylindrical 
figure  *  which*  being  lighted  at  the  end,  ferves  to  illumi¬ 
nate  a  place  in  the  ablence  of  the  fun. 

The  word  candle  comes  from  candela,  and  that  from  can* 
dor,  of  candco ,  I  burn  j  whence  alfo  the  middle-age  Greek 

jtavJilXi* 

A  tallow  candle ,  to  be  good,  mull  be  half  flieep’s  talloiV 
and  half  bullock’s*  the  fat  of  hogs  makes  them  gutter* 
gives  an  ill  fmell,  and  a  thick  black  fmdke. 

Tallow  candles  are  of  two  kinds  5  the  one  dipped,  the  other 
moulded:  the  firft,  which  are  thofe  inordinary  ufe,  are 
of  an  old  Handing  *  the  latter  are  faid  to  be  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  fieur  le  Brez,  at  Paris.  The  manufacture 
of  the  two  kinds  is  very  different,  excepting  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  melting  of  the  tallow,  and  making  the  wick, 
which  is  the  fame  in  both. 

CAndles,  method  of  making.  The  tallows,  being  weighed 
and  mixed  in  their  due  proportion,  are  cut  or  hacked  into 
pieces,  to  facilitate  their  melting,  and  thrown  into  a  pot 
or  boiler,  having  a  cavity  of  fome  depth  running  round 
the  top,  to  prevent  its  boiling  over.  Being  thus  perfectly 
melted  and  ikimmed,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  in,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  tallow  *  this 
ferves  to  precipitate  the  impurities  of  the  tallow,  which 
had  efcaped  the  fkimmer,  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel* 
The  tallow,  however,  intended  for  the  hfft  three  dips, 
muff  have  no  water  *  becaufe,  the  dry  wick,  imbibing 
the  water  readily,  makes  the  candles  fpit  and  crackle  in 
the  burning.  The  melted  tallow  is  now  emptied  through 
a  fieve  into  a  tub,  having  a  tap  ior  letting  it  out,  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  The  tallow,  thus  prepared,  may  be  ufed 
after  having  Rood  three  hours *  and  will  continue  fit  for 
ufe  twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  fifteen  in  winter. 
For  the  wicks,  they  are  made  of  lpun  cotton,  which  the: 
chandlers  buy  in  Ikeins  *  and  wind  off  three  or  four  to¬ 
gether,  according  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  wick, 
into  bottoms,  or  clues,  whence  they  are  cut  out  with  an 
inftrument  contrived  for  that  purpole,  into  pieces  of  the 
length  of  the  candle  required*  then  put  on  the  Ricks,  or 
broches,  or  elfe  placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles  are 
intended  to  be  either  dipped  or  moulded. 

Candles,  making  of  dipped.  The  liquid  tallow  is  drawn 
off"  from  the  tub  above  mentioned,  into  a  veflel  called 
the  mould,  fink,  or  abyfs,  of  an  angular  form,  perfectly 
like  a  prifm,  except  that  it  is  not  equilateral ;  the  fide  on 
which  it  opens  being  only  ten  inches  high ;  and  the 
others,  which  make  its  depth,  fifceeen.  On  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  two  great  Tides,  it  is  fupported  by  two  feet, 
and  is  placed  ort  a  kind  of  bench,  in  form  of  a  trough* 
to  catch  the  dtoppings,  as  the  candles  are  taken  out  at  each 
dip.  At  a  convenient  diffance  from  this  is  leated .  the 
workman,  who  takes  two  flicks,  or  broches  at  a  time, 
Rrung  with  the  proper  number  of  wicks,  viz.  fixteen,  il 
the  candles  are  to  be  of  eight  in  the  pound  *  twelve,  -if  of 
fix  in  the  pound,  See.  and  holding  them  equidiftant,  by 
means  of  the  fecond  and  third  finger  of  each  hand, 
which  he  puts  between  them,  he  immerges  the  wick9 
two  or  three  times  for  their  firfl  lay,  and,  holding  them 
fome  time  over  the  opening  of  the  veflel  to  let  them 
drain,  hangs  them  on  a  rack,  where  they  continue  to 
drain  and  grow  hard.  When  cooled,  they  are  dipped  a 
fecond  time,  then  a  third,  as  before  *  only  for  the  third 
lay  they  are  immerged  but  twice,  in  all  the  reft  thrice. 
The  operation  is  repeated  more  or  lefs  times,  according 
to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  candles.  With  the  lail 
dip  they  neck  them  *  i.  e.  plunge  them  below  that  part 
of  the  wick  where  the  other  lays  ended. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  during  the  operation,  the  tal¬ 
low  is  ftirred  from  time  to  time,  and  the  flock  fupplied 
with  frelh  tallow.  When  the  candles  are  finiflied,  their 
peaked  ends,  or  bottoms,  are  taken  oft  *  hot  with  any 
cutting  inftrument,  but  by  palling  them  over  a  kind  ot 
flat  brazen  plate,  heated  to  a  proper  pitch  by  fire  under¬ 
neath,  which  melts  down  as  much  as  is  requilite. 
Candles,  method  of  making  mould.  I  hefe  candles  are  made 
in  moulds  of  different  matters  :  brafs,  tin,  and  lead,  are 
the  moft  ordinary.  Tin  is  the  beft,  and  lead  is  the  worft. 
Each  candle  has  its  mould,  confifting  of  three  pieces,  the 
neck,  {haft,  and  foot  ‘  the  Jhaft  is  a  hollow  me'tal  cylin¬ 
der,  of  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  candle  propoled  ; 
at  the  extremity  of  this  is  the  neck,  which  is  a  little  me¬ 
tallic  cavity,  in  form  of  a  dome,  having  a  moulding  within 
fide,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a  hole  big  enough 
for  the  wick  to  pafs  through.  At  the  other  extremity  is 
the  foot ,  in  form  of  a  little  tunnel,  through  which  the 
liquid  tallow  runs  into  the  mould.  The  neck  is  foldered 
to  the  Ihaft,  but  the  foot  is  moveable,  being  applied 
when  the  wick  is  to  be  put  ill,  and  taken  off  again  when 
the  candle  is  cold.  A  little  beneath  the  place  where  the 
foot  is  applied  to  the  Ihaft,  is  a  kind  of  firing  of  metal, 
which  ferves  to  fupport  that  part  of  the  mould,  and  to 
prevent  the  Ihaft  from  entering  too  deep  in  the  tat  le  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  Laftly,  in  the  hook  of  th-  foot, 
is  a  leaf  of  the  fame  metal,  folderei  within  fide,  which. 
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advancing  into  the  centre,  ferves  to  keep  up  the  wick  ; 
which  is  here  hooked  on,  precifely  in  the  middle  of  the 
mould.  The  wick  is  introduced  into  the  (haft  of  the 
mould  by  a  piece  of  wire,  which  being  thruft  through 
the  aperture  of  the  hook,  till  it  come  out  of  the  neck,  the 
wick  is  tied  to  it ;  fo  that  in  drawing  it  back,  the  wick 
comes  along  with  it,  leaving  only  enough  a-top  for  the 
neck  ;  the  other  end  is  fattened  to  the  hook,  which  thus 
keeps  it  perpendicular.  The  moulds,  in  this  condition, 
are  difpofed  in  a  table  pierced  full  of  holes,  the  diameter 
of  each  being  about  an  inch  :  thefe  holes  receive  the 
moulds  inverted,  as  fat  as  the  ftring  in  the  foot.  Being 
thus  placed  perpendicularly,  they  are  filled  with  melted 
tallow  (prepared  as  before)  drawn  out  of  the  tap  into  a 
tin  pot,  and  thence  poured  into  the  foot.  After  the 
moulds  have  ftood  long  enough  to  cool;  for  the  tallow  to 
have  arrived  at  its  coniiftence,  the  candle  is  taken  out,  by 
taking  off  the  foot,  which  brings  the  candle  along  with  it. 
Thofe  who  aim  at  perfection  in  their  work,  bleach  or 
whiten  their  candles ,  by  fattening  them  on  rods  or  broches, 
and  banging  them  out  to  the  dew,  and  earlieft  rays  of  the 
fun  fdr  eight  or  ten  days  :  care  being  taken  to  fereeri 
them  in  the  day-time  from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  and  in  the  night  from  rain,  by  waxed  cloths. 

Candles,'  wax,  are  made  of  a  cotton  or  flaxen  wick  flightly 
twitted,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow  wax.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  fome  called  tapers ,  ufed  to 
illuminate  churches,  and  in  proceffions,  funeral  ceremonies, 
&c;  and  others  ufed  on  ordinary  occafions. 

For  the  fifff  kind,  their  figure  is  conical,  ftlll  di minifiling 
from  the  bottom,  which  has  a  hole  to  receive  the  point 
in  the  candleftick,  to  the  top;  which  ends  in  a, point: 
the  latter  kind  are  cylindrical.  The  firft  are  either  made 
with  a  ladle ,  or  with  the  hand. 

Candles,  wax,  manner  of  making  with  the  ladle.  The  wicks 
being  twitted,  and  cut  off  at  the  proper  length,  a  dozen 
of  them  are  tied  by  the  neck,  at  equal  diftarices,  round 
an  iron  circle,  fufpended  directly  over  a  large  baton  of 
copper  tinned,  and  full  of  melted  wax  :  a  large  ladle  full 
of  this  wax  is  poured  gently,  by  inclination,  on  the  tops 
of  the  wicks,  one  after  another  ;  fo  that  running  down, 
the  whole  wick  is  thus  covered  ;  the  furplus  returning 
into  the  bafon,  where  it  is  kept  warm  by  a  pan  of  coals 
underneath  it.  They  thus  continue  to  pour  on  the  wax, 
till  the  candle  arrive  at  its  deftined  bignefs  :  ftill  obferving 
that  the  three  firtt  ladles  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of 
the  wick,  the  fourth  at  the  height  of  |,  the  fifth  at  \, 
and  the  fxth,at  ;  by  which  means  the  candle  arrives  at 
its  pyramidal  form.  The  candles  are  then  taken  down 
hot,  and  laid  afide  of  each  other,  in  a  feather  bed  folded 
in  two,  to  preferve  their  warmth,  and  keep  the  wax  foft : 
they  are  then  taken  and  rolled,  one  by  one,  on  an  even 
table,  ufually  of  walnut-tree,  with  a  long  fquare  inftru- 
ment  of  box,  fmooth  at  the  bottom.  The  candle  being 
thus  rolled  and  fmoothed,  its  big  end  is  cut  off,  and  a 
conical  hole  is  made  in  it. 

Candles,  wax ,  manner  of  making  by  the  hand.  The  wick 
being  difpofed,  as  in  the  former,  they  begin  to  foften  the 
wax,  by  working  it  feveral  times  in  hot  water,  contained 
in  a  brafs  caldron,  tinned,  very  narrow  and  deep.  A  piece 
of  the  wax  is  then  taken  out,  and  difpofed,  by  little  and 
little,  around  the  wick,  which  is  hung  on  a  hook  in  the 
wall,  by  the  extremity  oppofite  to  the  neck  ;  fo  that  thev 
begin  with  the  big  end,  diminifhing  ftill,  as  they  dettend 
towards  tire  neck.  In  other  refpedts,  the  method  is  the 
fame  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ;  only  that  they  are  not 
laid  in  the  bed,  but  are  rolled  on  the  table,  juft  as  they 
are  formed.  It  mutt  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  the 
former  cafe,  water  is  always  ufed  to  moiften  the  feveral 
inftruments  to  prevent  the  wax  from  flicking  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  lard,  or  oil  of  olives,  for  the  hands,  table,  &c. 

Candles,  wax ,  cylindrical ,  are  made  either  with  the  ladle, 
or  drawn.  The  firft  kind  are  made  of  feveral  threads  of 
.  cotton,  loofely  fpun,  and  twitted'  together,  covered  with 
the  ladle,  and  rolled  as  the  conical  ones,  but  not 
pierced. 

Candles,  wax,  drawn ,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  actually 
drawn  in  the  manner  of  wire,  by  means  of  two  large 
rollers,  or  cylinders  of  wood,  turned  by  a  handle,  which 
turning  backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times,  pafs  the 
wick  through  melted  wax,  contained  in  a  brafs  bafon  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  through  the  holes  of  an  inftrument, 
like  that  ufed  for  drawing  wire,  fattened  at  one  fide  of 
the  bafon  :  fo  that,  by  little  and  little,  the  candle  acquires 
any  bulk,  at  pkafure,  according  to  the  different  holes  of 
the  inftrument  through  which  it  paffes  :  by  this  method, 
may  four  or  five  hundred  ells  at  length  be  drawn,  run¬ 
ning.  The  invention  of  this  was  brought  from  Venice 
by  Pierre  Blefimare,  of  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century. 

The  afeent  of  the  tallow  up  the  wick  in  a  burning  can¬ 
dle,  may  be  refolved  into  the  fame  principle  of  filtration, 
or  attraction,  as  that  of  water  up  a  heap  of  afhes,  or 
even  a  capillary  tube.-  The  wick  of  a  candle  is  but 
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i  flightly  twitted,  that  all  its  hairs  may  be  eafily  come  at ; 
which  being  very  fmall,  and  abounding  in  fulphur,  foon 
take  the  flame  ;  and  the  flame  by  its  heat  rarefying  the 
air,  and  diflolving  the  tallow  underneath,  makes  the  glo¬ 
bules  thereof  attend  into  the  rarefied  fpaces  of  the  wick, 
and  thefe,  with  the  air  about  it,  prove  food  for  the  flame. 
The  Roman  candles  were  at  firft  little  firings  dipt  in  pitch, 
or  furrounded  with  wax ;  though  afterwards  they  made 
them  of  the  papyrus,  covered  likewife  with  wax  ;  and 
fometimes  alfo  of  ruffles,  by  ftripping  off  the  outer  rind, 
and  only  retaining  the  pith.  For  religious  offices,  wax 
candles  were  ufed  ;  for  vulgar  ufes,  thofe  of  tallow.  Serv. 
ad  /En.  lib.  i.  v.  731.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  37. 
Lord  Bacon  propotts  candles  of  divers  compofitions  and 
ingredients,  as  alfo  of  different  forts  of  wicks  ;  with  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  degrees  of  duration,  and  light  of  each. 
Good  houfewives  bury  their  candles  in  flour,  or  bran, 
which,  it  is  faid,  increafes  their  lafting,  almoft  half. — 
Some  {peak  of  perpetual  candles  made  of  falamander’s 
wood.  Bac.  Nat.  Hift.  Cent.  4.  §  369.  and  Cent.  8.  § 
744- 

If  any  chandlers  mix  with  their  wares  arty  . thing  deceit¬ 
fully,  &c.  the  candles  fhall  be  forfeited.  Stat.  23  Eliz. 
And  a.  tax  or  duty  is  granted  on  candles ;  by  8  and  9  Anne, 
cap.  9*  &  cap.  6.  made  for  fale,  of  id.  a  pound,  bsfides 
the  duty  upon  tallow,  by  8  Anne,  cap.  9.  And  by  24 
Geo.  Ill,  cap.  11.  an  additional  duty  of  a  halfpenny  a. 
pound  :  and  by  the  fame  an  additional  duty  of  a  halfpenny 
a  pound  is  laid  upon  all  candles  imported  (except  thofe  of 
wax  and  fpermaceti,-  for  which  fee  Wa x-candles),  fubjeot 
alfo  to  the  two  additional  5  per  certts.  impofed  by  19  and 
22  Geo.  III.  beiides  the  duty  of  ifl.  formerly  impofed  by 
2  W.  feff.  2.  cap.  4.  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  and  9  Ann.  cap.  6. 
And  every  maker  of  candles,  other  than  wax-candles,  for 
fale,  fhall  annually  take  out  a  licence  at  1/.  In  four  weeks 
within  the  bdls,  and  ellewhere  in  fix  Weeks,  after  entry, 
he  fhall  clear  off  the  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duty  ;  nor 
fell  any  after  default  in  payment,  on  pain  of  double  value. 
8  Ann.  cap.  9.  1  he  makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  melt¬ 
ing  houfes,  without  making  a  true  entry,  on  pain  of  100/. 
and  to  give  notice  of  making  candles  to  the  excife  officer 
for  the  duties;  and  of  the  number,  See.  or  fhall  forfeit 
50.,  flat,  ii  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  See  alfo  23  Geo.  II.  cap. 
21.  and  2 6  Geo.  II.  cap.  32. 

No  maker  of  candles  for  fale  fhall  begin  to  make  candles , 
without  notice  firft  given  to  the  officer,  unlefs  from  Sept! 
29,  to  Mar.  25,  yearly,  between  feven  in  the  morning  and 
five  in  the  evening  ;  and  fiom  Adar.  23,  to  Sept.  2Q,  be¬ 
tween  five  in  the  morning  and  feven  in  the  evening,  on 
pain  of  10/.  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  The  penalty  of  obftruCt- 
ing  the  officer,  or  of  removing  candles  before  they  are  fur- 
veyed,  is  20 /.  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  The  penalty  of  privately 
making  candles,  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  fame  and  utenfils, 
100/,  3  Geo.  III.  cap.  43.  And  the  penalty  of 

mingling  weighed  with  unweighed  candles f  of  removing 
them  before  they  are  weighed,  or  of  concealing  them,  is 
the  forfeiture  of  100/.  11  Geo.  cap.  30. 

Candles ,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid,:  may  be  ex¬ 
ported,  and  the  duty  drawn  back  :  but  no  drawback 
fhall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  any  foreign  candles 
imported.  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  21. 

It  is  obfervable  in  Optics,  that  the  flame  of  two  candles  • 
joined,  give  a  much  ftronger  light  than  both  of  them  fe- 
parate.  The  obftrvation  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Frank i i n . 
Probably  the  union  of  the  two  flames  produces  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  whereby  the  vapour  is  attenuated,  and 
the  particles  of  which  light  confifts  more  copiouflv  emit¬ 
ted.  Prieflley’s  Hift.  of  Vifion,  p.  807. 

Candles,  medicinal,  candelc v  females,  are  compofitions  of 
odoriferous,  aromatic,  and  inflammable  matters,  as  ben¬ 
zoin,  ftorax,  olibanum,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  mixed 
up  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  formed  into  maffes 
in  fhape  of  candles.  The  effluvia  and  odours  whereof,, 
when  burnt,  are  fuppofed  to  be  falutary  to  the  breaft,  &c. 
Candles  for  caruncles  of  the  urinary  paflage,  are  made  of 
wax  and  turpentine  melted,  and  wicks  dipped  into  the 
fame,  till  brought  to  the  due  tliicknefs  ;  then  fmeared 
over  with  an  unguent  of  cerufs,  and  precipitate  and  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony,  to  be  thruft  up  the  yard  till  they  reach 
the  caruncula.  See  Bougie. 

Candle-/;-^,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  a  tree  of  whofe  fruit, 
boiled  to  a  thick  fat  confiftence,  are  made  good  candles . 
It  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  the  candle-berry  tree. 

Candle -bcrry-trecy  Myrica,  in  Botany,  a  denomination  of 
an  aromatic  evergreen,  from  whofe  berries  are  drawn, 
by  boiling,  a  green  wax,  of  which  candles  are  made.  It 
is  alfo  called  the  Virginia  myrtle.  It  is  a  genus  of  the 
dioecia  tetrandria  clafis.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  male 
flowers  are  upon  different  plants  from  the  female ;  and 
are  produced  in  a  loofe,  oblong,  oval  catkin,  imbricated 
on  every  fide ;  under  each  ttale  is  fituated  one  moon- 
fhaped  flower,  haying  no  petal,  but  it  hath  four  or  fix 
fliort  {lender  ftamina,  terminated  by  large  twin  fummits, 
whofe  lobes  are  bifid;  the  female  flowers  have  neither 
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jxtai  nor  ftamina,  but  an  oval  germen  fupporting  two 
Tender  ftyles,  crowned  by  Tingle  ftigmas.  The  germen 
afterward  becomes  a  berry  with  one  cell,  encloling  a 
Tingle  Teed.  There  are  Teveral  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  in  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  weftern 
countries  *  as  alfo  in  YVindfor  Park,  and  near  Tunbridge 
Wells.  This  riles  with  many  fhrubby  ftalks*  near  four 
feet  high*  which  divide  into  Teveral  Tender  branches, 
garniihed  with  lTifFlpear-fhaped  leaves  of  a  light  green, 
fmooth,  and  a  little  Tawed  at  their  points*  emitting  a 
fragrant  odour  when  bruifed. 

Moft  of  the  other  forts  grow  naturally  in  North  America, 
where,  as  is  before  obferved,  the  inhabitants  get  a  fort 
of  green  wax  from  the  berries,  which  they  make  into 
candles.  The  method  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Catefby*  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina. 

Candle -wood,  Tips  of  pine  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
finger,  ufed  in  New  England,  and  other  colonies,  to 
burn  inftead  of  candles ,  giving  a  very  good  light. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  the  iTand  of  Tortuga  ufe  Tips 
of  yellow  fantal  wood  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  under 
the  lame  denomination  of  boh  de  chandelle ,  which  yields 
a  clear  Tame,  though  of  a  green  colour. 

Candle,  [ale  or  autlion  by  inch  of.  See  Inch  of  Candle. 
There  is  aifo  a  kind  of  Excommunication  by  inch  of  Can¬ 
dle  *  wherein  the  time  a  lighted  candle  continues  burn¬ 
ing  is  allowed  the  Tinner  to  come  to  repentance ;  but 
after  which  he  remains  excommunicated  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes. 

CANDLEMAS,  a  feaft  of  the  church,  held  on  the  fecond 
or  February*  in  memory  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Bleffed  Virgin. 

It  takes  its  name  either  from  the  the  number  of  lighted  can¬ 
dles  ufed  by  the  Romilh  Church,  in  the  proctTions  of 
this  day  *  or  becaufe,  before  mafs ,  the  church  confecratec 
candles  for  the  whole  year.  This  ceremony  was  prohi¬ 
bited  in  England,  by  an  order  of  the  council  in  1548. 
Candlemas  is  alfo  called,  in  ancient  writers,  Hypapante : 
and  among  moderns,  the  Purification.  ■ 

Some  will  have  this  feaft  to  have  been  inftituted  by  pope 
Gelafius,  in  lieu  of  the  heathen  lupercalia  *  and  that 
proceTion  was  thereon  made  with  lighted  candles  rounc 
the  fields  and  grounds,  by  way  of  exorcifm;  Hence 
Bede  fays,  44  It  is  happy  for  the  church  to  have  changer 
44  the  lultrations  of  the  heathens,  held  in  the  month  of 
44  February,  around  the  fields,  for  the  proceffions  with 
44  hallowed  candles ,  in  remembrance  of  that  divine  light 
44  wherewith  Chrift  illuminated  the  world,  whence  he 
44  was  ftyled  by  Simeon,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles 
Others  aferibe  the  origin  of  Candlemas  to  pope  Vigilius, 
in  the  year  536,  and  fuppofe  it  inftituted  for  the  feaft 
of  Proferpine,  held  with  burning  tapers  by  the  heathens 
in  the  beginning  of  February. 

CANDLESTICK,  a  houfehold  utenfil,  contrived  to  hold 
one  or  more  lighted  candles.  Larger  and  more  ftately 
candle/licks ,  contrived  for  holding  a  great  number  of  can¬ 
dles,  are  called  branches ,  and  girandoles  *  and  when*  made 
of  glafs,  lujlres. 

The  golden  candlcftick  was  the  richeft  utenfil  in  the  Jewifh 
tabernacle.  It  was  made  of  Tolid  gold,  and  weighed  a 
talent*  and,  according  to  Cumberland,  the  value  of  it, 
exclufive  of  the  workmanfhip,  was  5076  pounds.  It 
contained  feven  lights,  fix  branching  out  in  three  parts 
from  the  upright  item,  and  one  on  the  top  of  it. 

This  facred  utenfil  was,  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
placed  in  the  Temple;  and  when  the  Temple  was  de- 
itroyed,  it  was  depofited  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built 
by  Vefpafian;  and  the  reprefentation  of  it  ftill  remains 
on  the  triumphal  arch,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine, 
on  which  Vefapafiian’s  triumph  is  delineated. 
Candlestick,  watery  a  kind  of  jet  or  fountain  raifed  on 
a  foot  which  Tupports  a  little  bafon  refembling  the  dilk 
of  a  candlejiick ,  down  which  the  water  falls  into  another 
larger  bafzon. 

Cando,  Cundi,  or  Condi,  in  Commerce ,  a  long  mea- 
fure  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  parricularly 
at  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  Tettlements  there. 
Silk  and  woollen  fluffs  are  meafured  by  the  varre,  anc 
linen  by  the  cando.  The  cando  ufed  in  Pegu  is  equal  to 
the  Venetian  ell. 

CANDOU,  in  Botany ;  Purchafii,  Jonfi.  Dendrol.  Arbor 
Alaldivcnfis,  a  tree  much  like  the  cork-tree,  and  of  the 
height  of  the  walnut-tree.  The  trunk  is  fungous,  and 
lighter  than  cork  ;  the  bark  whitifh,  and  it  bears  no 
fruit. 

CANDY,  in  fpeaking  of  Sugar,  denotes  a  preparation  of 
that  fubftance,  made  by  melting,  aud  cryftallizing  it  fix 
or  feven  times  over,  to  rende:  it  hard  and  tranlparent. 
Candying  makes  an  operation  in  Pharmacy ,  as  well  as 
confedlionary :  thofe  fimples  which  are  preferved  in  fub¬ 
ftance  by  boiling  in  fugar  being  faid  to  be  candied :  though 
the  performance  of  it  is  now  transferred  to  the-  confec- 
Vol.  I.  N  ’  55. 
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tioner  from  the  apothecary,  to  whom  it  originally  be¬ 
longed. 

o 

Candy  carrot.  See  Spignel. 

Candy  tuff-tree.  See  Iberis. 

Candy  lion's  foot.  See  Candia  Lion’s  foot. 

CANE,  in  Commerce ,  the  fame  with  reed,  called  among  bo- 
tanifts  arundo.  See  BAmboe  and  Reed. 

Canes  make  a  Confiderable  article  in  commerce.  There 
are  imported  two  forts*  viz.  walking  and  rattan  canes. 
Canes,  walking ,  are  faid  by  Bradley  to  be  joints  of  the 
roots  of  a  fort  of  reed,  called  canna  Indica.  This  plant 
fhoots  in  joints  of  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  near  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  at  every  knot  produces  great 
numbers  of  fibres*  by  which  it  receives  its  nourifhment. 
The  joints  are  made  ftraight  by  the  fire,  which  occafions 
thofe  fhades  or  clouds  frequently  Teen  in  them.  Bradley 
thinks  the  cane-tree  might  be  propagated  here  by  plant¬ 
ing  Tome  of  the  roots  with  their  knots  in  artificial  bogs* 

&C; 

Canes  may  be  ftained  like  tortoife  (hell,  by  a  mixture  of 
aqua  fortis  arid  oil  of  vitriol  laid  on  them  at  feveral  times 
over  live  coals,  to  caufe  it  to  penetrate  the  deeper, 
and  afterwards  giving  them  a  glofs  with  a  little  Toff  wax, 
and  a  dry  cloth.  Boyle. 

Canes,  rattan,  are  a  fmaller  Tort  brought  from  China  and 
Japan,  very  tough  *  which  being  fplit,  are  ufed  for  mak¬ 
ing  of  cane  chairs.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  reed  call¬ 
ed  rat  tang  Malabarica  minor,  or  Idler  rattan.  Thefe  when 
dry,  being  Truck  againft  each  other,  will  give  fire,  and  are 
ufed  accordingly  in  fomc  places  in  lieu  of  Tint  and  fteel. 
Being  twilled  together  they  make  cordage  of  them.  The 
Chinefe  and  Japanefe  veffels  are  faid  to  have  their  cables 
made  of  them,  which  are  lefs  liable  to  rot  in  the  water  than 
hemp.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  244.  p.  326;  and  NJ  267.  p. 
717- 

Cane,  fugar.  See  Sugar-odi^. 

Cane,  dumb-.  See  Wake  -robin. 

Cane*  ffhing-rod.  See  Reed. 

Cane,  Indian.  See  Canna. 

CaN E-applc.  in  Natural  Hfiory,  a  name  given  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Ireland  to  the  arbutus ,  or  llrawberry-tree. 
See  Arbutus. 

Cane,  Canna,  a  iorig  meafure,  frequent  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  fouth  parts  of  France  ;  of  greater  or  lels  length, 
according  to  the  places  where  it  is  uleci. 

At  Naples,  the  canna  is  equal  to  feven  feet  3^  inches, 
Englifh  meafure  ;  the  canna  of  Thouloule,  and  trie  Upper 
Languedoc,  is  equal  to  the  vara  of  Arragon,  and  contains 
five  feet  8  \  inches*  at  Montpellier,  in  Provence,  Dau- 
phine,  and  the  Lower  Languedoc,  to  fix  Englilh  feet  5^ 
inches. 

CANELLA  alba ,  in  Botany ,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  cortEX  PVinteranus. 

CANENTES,  in  Natural  Hfiory ,  a  name  ufed  by  Tome 
of  the  older  writers  for  a  fpecies  of  folfil  ftiell  not  known 
to  us  in  its  recent  ftate,  but  deferibed  by  Klein  under 
the  name  ol  the  tubulus  marinus  concameratus,  and  by  other 
of  the  late  authors  under  thofe  of  polythalamium  and  ortho- 
ceratites. 

CANEPHOR7E,  K«vn<popo<,  from  xavH$,  a  reed,  and  (p>pu, 
I  bear ,  in  Antiquity ,  were  two  virgins  of  quality  at  Athens 
kept  in  Minerva’s  temple  in  the  Acropolis,  who,  at  the 
feaft  of  the  Panathena:a,  carried  bafkets  on  their  heads  with 
fomething  fecret  or  myfterious  therein,  and  delivered  to 
them  by  the  prieftefs. 

The  balkets  were  ufually  crowned  with  Towers,  myrtles. 
Sec. — The  Cancphora ,  in  thefe  ceremonies,  always  march¬ 
ed  the  firft,  the  priell  next,  and  the  choir  of  munc  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  learned  are  at  variance  about  the  contents  of  the  baf¬ 
kets  borne  by  the  Cancphor  ye  .Some  will  have  it,  that  neither 
they,  nor  the  prieftefs  herfelf,  knew  what  was  in  them. 
Others  conjcdture  that  they  contained  the  things  neceflary 
for  facrifice,  See. 

There  were  alfo  Camphor cs  in  the  ceremonies  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus.  Thofe  in  the  Bacchanalia  carried  golden  balkets, 
in  which  were  divers  forts  of  firft  fruits,  &c.  Amon^  an¬ 
cient  monuments,  we  find  mention  of  divers  figures  of  Cam¬ 
phor  ee.  In  that  famous  cornelian  called  Michael  Angelo’s 
ring,  there  are  three  Cancphora  with  their  balkets  on  their 
heads. 

The  appellation  Canephores  was  alfo  given  to  virgins  at 
Athens,  when  becoming  marriageable,  they  prefented  cer¬ 
tain  balkets  full  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  in  order  to 
procure  leave  to  quit  her  train,  and  change  their  ftate  of 
life. 

CANEPHORIA  was  a  ceremony,  which  made  part  of  a 
feaft  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  virgins  on  the  eve  of 
their  marriage  day.  The  Canephona ,  as  pradlifed  at 
Athens,  connfted  in  this  *  that  the  maid,  conducted  by 
her  father  and  mother,  went  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; 
carrying  with  her  a  balket  full  of  prefents,  to  engage  the 
goddefs  to  make  the  marriage  happy ;  or  rather,  as  the 
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fchollaft  of  Theocritus  has  it,  the  bafket  was  intended  as 
a  kind  of  honourable  amends' made  to  that  goddefs,  the 
protedtrefs  of  virginity,  for  abandoning  her  party  ;  or  it 
was  a  ceremony  to  appeafe  her  wrath . 

C4NES,  in  Egypt  and  other  eaftern  countries,  a  poor  fort 
of  building  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers  and  travellers. 
People  are  accommodated  in  thefe  with  a  room  at  a  fmall 
price,  but  with  no  other  neceffaries  ;  fo  that,  excepting 
the  room  there  are  no  greater  accommodations  in  thefe 
houfes  than  in  the  deferts,  but  that  there  is  a  market 
mar. 

Canes  Venatici ,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  Grey-hounds ,  two  new 
conftellations,  firft  eftablifhed  by  Hevelius,  between  the 
tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  Bootes’  arm,  above  the  Coma 
Berenices.  The  firft  is  called  After  ion ,  being  that  next 
the  Beal’s  tail ;  the  other  Char  a.  They  comprehend  23 
ftars,  of  which  Tycho  only  obferved  two. — The  longi¬ 
tudes  and  latitudes  of  each  are  given  by  Hevelius. 

In  the  Britifh  Catalogue  they  are  25.  See  the  following; 
table. 


Situations  of  the  ftars. 


In  the  left  fore-foot  of  Chara. 


UndertheheadofCWrf,next  | 
to  the  cheek.  j 

In  the  fore-head  of  Chara,  un-  ] 
der  the  tail  of  Urfa  Major,  j 
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CANGA,  in  the  Chine [c  Affairs,  a  wooden  clog,  borne  on 
the  neck,  by  way  of  punifliment  for  divers  offences. 

The  canga  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  notched, 
to  receive  the  criminal’s  neck  ;  the  load  lies  on  his  Ihoul- 
ders,  and  is  more  or  lefs  heavy  according  to  the  quality 
of  his  offence.  Some  cangas  weigh  200  pounds ;  the  ge  - 
neralityfrom  50  to  60  pounds.  The  mandarins  condemn 
to  the  canga.  Sentence  of  death  is  fometimes  commuted 
for  by  the  penalty  of  the  canga . 

CANI,  grotto  del.  See  Grotto  del  Cam. 

CANIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Pliny,  and  fome  other, 
authors,  to  the  common  flinging  nettle. 

CANICULA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  by  which  Ariffotle  and 
fince  him  Rondeletius,  Aldrovandus,  and  fome  others, 
have  called  the  catulus. 

Canicula  was  alfo  ufed  by  Pliny,  and  the  old  Romans, 
for  that  fifh  which  the  Italians  exprefs  by  the  fame  fort 
of  diminutive  name,  at  this  time  the  lamiola.  It  is  the 
‘  galeus  canis  of  authors,  the  fifh  we  in  Cornwall  call 
the  tape.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  squalus,  called  by  Artedi 
the  fqualus  with  the  noftrils  placed  near  the  mouth,  and 
with  fmall  foramina  near  the  eyes. 

Canicula  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  ftars  of  the  con- 
ftellation  Canis  Major  called  alfo  Amply  the  Dog-ftar  ; 
by  the  Greeks,  Ssifjoj,  Sirius. 

Pliny  and  Galen  alfo  give  the  appellation  Procyon  to  the 
Canicula  ;  though,  in  propriety,  Procyon  is  the  name  of 
another  ftar,  in  the  Leffer  Dog. 

Canicula  is  the  tenth  in  order  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  ; 
in  Tycho’s  and  Ptolemy’s  it  is  the  fecond.  It  is  fituate 
in  the  mouth  of  the  conftellation,  and  is  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  being  the  largeft,  and  brighteft  of  all  the  ftars 
in  the  heavens.  Its  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  fee  among 
thofe  of  the  other  ftars  of  Canis  major. 

From  the  rifing  of  this  ftar,  that  is,  its  emerfion  from 
the  fun’s  rays,  which  now  happens  about  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  Auguft,  the  ancients  reckoned  their  dies  cani- 
culares,  or  dog-days. 


The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  began  their  year  at  the 
rifing  of  Canicula  ;  reckoning  to  its  rife  again  the  next 
year  which  is  called  the  Annus  Canarius. 

CANICULAR  days,  properly  denote  a  certain  number  of 
days,  preceding  and  enfuing  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Canicula , 
or  the  Dog-ftar,  in  the  morning. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  from  Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  that 
the  day  the  Canicula  rifes,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four, 
dogs  begin  to  grow  mad,  the  bile  increates  and  irritates, 
and  all  animals  grow  languid  ;  and  that  the  difeafes  or¬ 
dinarily  occafioned  in  men  by  it,  are  burning  fevers,  dy- 
fenteries,  and  phrenfies. 

The  Romans  facrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Canicula 
at  its  rifing,  to  appeafe  its  rage.  They  fuppofed  Canicula 
to  be  the  occafion  of  the  fultry  weather,  ufually  felt  in 
the  dog-days;  Homer’s  II.  lib.  xxii.  v.  22.  but  by  mif- 
take  :  in  five  or  fix  thoufand  years  more,  Canicula  may 
chance  to  be  charged  with  bringing  froft  and  fnow; 
for  it  will  rife  in  November  or  December and  he  actu¬ 
ally  fifes  with  the  fun  on  different  days,  in  different  ho¬ 
rizons. 

However,  the  almanac-makers  ufually  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  canicular  days  about  the  30th  of  July,  and 
their  end  about  the  7th  of  September. 

Canicular  year,  denotes  the  Egyptian  natural  year,  which 
was  computed  from  one  heliacal  rifing  of  Canicula  to  the 
next. 

This  is  alfo  called  annus  canarius,  and  annus  cynicus ;  by 
the  Egyptians  themfelves  the  Sothic  year,  from  Soth,  a  de¬ 
nomination  given  by  them  to  Sirius.  Some  alfo  call  it 
the  heliacal year . 

The  canicular  year  confifted  ordinarily  of  365  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  of  366  days,  by  which  it  was  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  civil  year.  The  reafon  of  that  choice 
of  canicula  before  the  other  ftars,  to  compute  their  time 
by,  was  not  only  the  fuperior  brightnefs  of  that  ftar,  but 
becaufe  its  heliacal  rifing  was  in  Egypt  a  time  of  lingu¬ 
lar  note,  as  falling  on  the  greateft  augmentation  of  the 
Nile,  the  reputed  father  of  Egypt."  Epheftion  adds, 
that  from  the  afpect  of  Canicula ,  its  habit  and  colour,  the 
Egyptians  drew  prognoftics  concerning  the  rife  of  the 
Nile;  and,  according  to  Florus,  predicted  the  future 
ftate  of  the  year.  So  that  the  firft  rifing  of  this  ftar  was 
yearly  obferved  with  great  attention.  Bainbrigge,  Ca- 
nicul.  cap.  4.  p.  26. 

CANICULUM,  or  Caniculus,  in  the  Byzantine  Anti¬ 
quities,  a  golden  ftandifh,  or  ink-veffel,  decorated  with 
precious  ftones,  wherein  was  kept  the  facred  encauftum , 
or  red  ink,  wherewith  the  emperors  figned  their  decrees, 
letters,  &c. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  canis  or  caniculus ;  al¬ 
luding  to  the  figure  of  a  dog,  which  it  reprefented;  or 
rather  becaufe  it  was  fupponed  by  the  figures  of  doas. 
By  Salmafius  from  xavtov,  an  inkhorn. 

The  caniculum  was  under  the  care  of  a  particular  officer  of 
ftate,  hence  called  canichnus  or  caniclcus ,  who  was  in  great 
requeft.  Du-Cange  will  have  the  canichnus  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  logotheta. 

CANICUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  and 
fome  other  authors,  to  the  fmall  celandine,  or  pilewort. 

CANINA  lappa ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  Roman  authors  to  the  fruit  of  the  aparine  or  goofe- 
grafs.  They  are  called  by  others  lappa  boar'ue,  and  lappa 
canaria,  and  the  plant  lappa  and  lappago.  See  Cleavers. 

CANINANA  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 
found  in  America,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  lefs  poifon- 
ous  kinds.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  green 
on  the  back,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  feeds  on  eggs 
and  fmall  birds;  the  natives  cut  oft'  its  head  and  tail,  and 
eat  the  body  as  a  delicate  difh.  Ray. 

CANINE,  in  a  general  fen fe,  fomething  that  relates  to  dogs. 
Dr.  Douglas  gives  frequent  companions  between  the  ca¬ 
nine  mufcles  and  the  human. 

The  voice  of  perfons  feized  with  the  hydrophobia ,  is  fre¬ 
quently  uttered  with  a  canine  hoarfenefs,  and  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Dr.  Lifter  accounts 
for  the  cynical  appearances  in  the  hydrophobia  from  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  patient  has  undergone  fomewhat  of  a 
transformation  into  the  canine  nature,  or  that  certain  of 
the  origanical  parts  of  his  body,  especially  the  gula. 


tono-ue,  &c.  are  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  a  do;  . 
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Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  207,  and  N^'  147 

Canine  appetite ,  appe'tentia,  or  fames  canina ,  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  bulimia ,  though  the  more  exadt  writ¬ 
ers  make  a  diftindtion  between  the  two.  See  Bulimy. 
We  have  a  late  furprifing  inftance  of  the  canine  appetite 
mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions,  N'  476. 
p.  366,  &c.  feq.  and  p.  381. 

Canine  laughter,  rifus  caninus ,  that  wherein  the  lips  are 
drawn  far  backhand  the  mouth  much  extended. 

Canine  ligament,  is  that  whereby  the  prepuce  of  the  hu¬ 
man  penis  is  faftened  to  the  glams,  otherwife  called  the 
FR2ENUM. 
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Canine 


GAM 


CAN 


Canine  maJnefs ,  rabies  canina ,  is  ufuallv  fuppofed  the  fame 
with  hydrophobia,  though  fome  diftinguifti,  apply¬ 
ing  the  former  denomination  where  the  patient  raves,  or 
has  loft  all  the  ufe  of  reafon;  the  latter  where  he  ftill  re¬ 
tains  his  reafoning  t  ac  ulty,  only  his  members  are  fubjedf 
to  certain  involuntary  convulfive  motions,  as  thofe  of  an 
epileptic  or  aguilii  perfon.  See  Mania. 

The  rabies -canina  is  never  without  the  hydrophobia ,  but 
the  latter  frequently  without  the  former. 

Canine  fulphur ,  a"  fort  of  native  sulphur,  difcovered 
near  Reggio,  intermixed  with  earthy  or  ftony  matters  ; 
thus  called  by  reafon  that  dogs  are  fo  fond  of  it,  as  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  earth. 

Canine  teeth,  Canini  dentes.  See  Teeth. 

CANINUS  mufeuhts ,  the  fame  as  elevator  labii  fuperioris. 

Caninus  [opens,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  mailballa  of  the  Ceylonefe,  a  fnake  that  flies  at 
every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  in  the  manner  of  our 
dogs. 

CANIS,  dog,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  Zoology,  makes  a 
diftintft,  but  very  large  genus  of  animals,  of  the  order  of 
force,  and  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  taking  in  all  the  deg-kind, 
which  this  author  only  accounts  fo  many  varieties,  and 
other  diftindt  fpecies.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are 
that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  it  have  fix  upper  fore-teeth  ; 
that  the  lateral  ones  are  longer  than  the  others  ;  the  in¬ 
termediate  ones  of  a  lobated  figure.  There  are  alfo  fix 
fore-teeth  in  the  lower-jaw,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
are  lobated  ;  the  canine  teeth  are  fingle  and  incurvatcd  ; 
the  grinders  are  fix  or  feven  in  number. 

The  fpecies  are  the  common  dog,  the  wole,  the 
Hy jena,  the  fox,  the  alopex,  the  lagopus,  the 
jackall,  or  lupus  aureus,  the  Mexican  dog ,  or  Ameri¬ 
can  mountain  cat,  with  a  tail  bent  downwards,  and  an 
afh-coloured  body,  variegated  with  brown  and  yellow 
fpots  ;  and  the  thous. 

Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  below  Orion’s  feet,  though 
fomewhat  to  the  weft  ward  of  him;  whofe  ftars  Ptolemy 
makes  29;  Tycho  only  obferved  13;  Hevelius  51  ;  in 
the  Britannic  Catalogue  they  are  31.  Their  order,  names, 
places,  longitude,  magnitude,  See.  are  as  follow. 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
ftars. 
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Names  and  fituations  of  the 
ftars. 


In  the  head 
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Canis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog,  in  Aflronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere ;  called  alfo  by  the  Greeks, 
Procyon,  and  by  the  Latins  Antecanis  and  Canicula. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Canis  Minor,  are  in  Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue  2  ;  in  Tycho’s  5  ;  in  Hevelius’s  13.  Their 
order,  names,  places,  longitude,  latitude,  magnitude, 
&c.  in  the  Britilh  Catalogue,  which  contains  14,  are  as 
follow. 


Canis  carcharias,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  name  given  by 
Rondeletius,  and  other  authors,  to  that  fpecies  of  {hark 
called  the  lamia ,  or  white  fttark  by  others,  or  carcarias 
lamia.  Sic.  See  Tab.  of  Fifhes,  N°  3. 

Canis  galcus ,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  large  fifh,  of  the 
fhark  kind.  It  has  three  rows  of  extremely  fharp  teeth ; 
the  eyes  are  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the  fifh,  the  pupils  are 
proportionably  fmall,  and  the  iris  of  a  fine  bright  filver 
colour,  with  a  caft  of  blue  or  green.  It  is  brought  to, 
market  in  Rome,  and  is  fometimes  caught  alfo  on  our 
own  coafts,  as  about  Penzance  in  Cornwall.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  human  flefti,  and  will  venture  to  leap 
up  even  upon  the  fhore  for  it. 

Canis  volans ,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  an  animal  properly 
of  the  bat  or  vefpertilio  kind,  and  diftinguiftted  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  by  the  name  of  vefpertilio  cauda  nulla ,  the  bat  with¬ 
out  a  tail. 

CANKER,  fometimes  denotes  a  fpeck  made  by  a  fharp  hu¬ 
mour,  which  gnaws  the  flefti  almoft  like  a  cauftic  ;  very 
common  to  children,  in  their  mouth  efpecially. 

Canker  feems  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  gangrene,  or 
beginning  of  mortification. 

Canker  is  alfo  a  difeafe  in  dogs,  which  feizes  their  ears. 

Canker,  in  hawks,  breeds  in  the  throat  and  tongue,  oc~ 
cafioned  by  foul  feeding.  It  is  cured  by  wafhing  the 
mouth  with  honey  and  white  wine  boiled  together,  then 
ftrewing  it  with  chervil-powder. 

Canker,  in  horfes,  is  a  loathfome  forrance,  which  if  it 
continue  long  uncured,  fo  fefters  and  putrifies  the  part, 
that  it  will  eat  to  the  very  bone  :  and  if  it  happens  to 
come  upon  the  tongue,  will  cut  it  afunder;  lighting 
upon  the  nole,  it  devours  the  griftle  through. 

Canker,  in  trees,  a  term  ufed  by  our  farmers  to  exprefs 
a  wound  or  blemifti  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  does 
not  heal  up  by  nature,  but  will  increale  and  damage,  if 
not  endanger,  the  whole  tree.  Thefe  wounds  are  fome¬ 
times  occafioned  by  accidents,  as  blows,  or  by  the 
branches  of  one  tree  galling  another  by  the  motion  they 
are  put  into  by  the  winds  ;  if  this  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
offending  branch  mult  be  cut  off,  or  drawn  another  way 
or  elfe  all  remedies  are  vain. 

The  wound  muft  be  cut  and  enlarged  every  way  to  the 
quick,  and  all  the  decayed  wood  muft;  be  taken  clean 
out ;  then  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  wood  muft: 
be  filled  up  with  tar  mingled  with  oil,  and  after  this  it 
muft  be  filled  up  with  clay  and  horfe-dung  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  or  with  horfe-dung  alone,  which  many  efteem  beft: 
of  all.  In  this  cafe  the  dung  muft  be  bound  over  with 
a  rag  ;  hog’s-dung  is  by  many  preferred  to  horfe  dung 
for  this  purpofe ;  and  it  is  proper  to  add  to  this  applica¬ 
tion  the  keeping  of  the  roots  cool  and  moift,  by  laying 
fern  and  nettles  about  them.  If  the  canker  be  only  in 
one  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  the  fhort  way  is  to  cut 
off  the  bough  at  once.  If  that  be  a  large  one,  it  fliould 
be  cut  off  at  fome  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
but  if  a  fmall  one,  it  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe.  The  add¬ 
ing  a  coat  of  dung,  and  pond  or  river  mud,  about  the 
roots  of  trees,  if  they  are  fubj e<£t  to  this  from  their 
ftanding  in  a  dry  barren  land,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  is  a 
very  good  cure.  See  Bark,  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
Canker-woti.  See  Scarabjeus. 

CANNA,  in  Botany,  Indian  Cane,  a  fowcring-rced,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are 
thefe  :  the  flower  hath  one  petal,  which  is  divided  into 
fix  parts  ;  the  three  upper  fegments  are  eredt,  and  broader 
than  the  lower,  two  of  which  are  ere£t,  and  the  other 
turns  back,  and  is  twifted.  It  hath  one  fpear-fhaped  fta- 
men,  rifing  as  high  as  the  petal,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  fegment ;  below  the  empalement  is  lituated  a 
roundifli,  rough  germen ;  which  becomes  an  oblong, 
roundilh,  membranaceous  capfule,  having  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  furrows,  crowned  by  the  empalement,  which 

hath 
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bath  three  cell?,  filled  with  round  fmooth  feeds.  There 
are  three  fpecies. 

All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  tne  fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranl'plaiued  into  fepa- 
rate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  or 
tanner’s  bark. 

Canna,  in  the  Ancient  Pharmacy  and  Botany ,  denoted  the 
calamus  arorriaticuSy  or,  according  to  other?,  cajjia  jijlula. 

CanKa  alio  denotes  a  fort  of  long  meaitire,  otherwife 
called  by  modern  authors  a  cane,  by  the  Latins  calamus , 
and  in  Scripture  a  reed. 

C  A  N  A  A  bl  N  A,  in  Botany.  See  Bajlard  Hemp. 
CANNABIS.  See  Hemp. 

CANNAGORUS,  in  Buany.  See  Canna. 

CANNEL-rW,  a  black  bituminous  foliil,  frequent  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  and  Lancalhire,  of  a  fine  hard  texture,  fd  as  to 
receive  a  poli.h,  and  become  of  lervice  tor  divers  works 
inftead  of  ivory,  but  chiefly  ufed  for  fuel,  as  affording  a 
brighter  tnd  purer  flame  than  the  common  fea- COAL. 
Dr.  Woodward  takes  our  cannel-coal  to  be  tne  fame  with 
the  Lpis  ampelites  of  the  ancients,  and  the  lapis  ob- 
sidianus  of  fome  latter  writers. 

Camel-coaly  or,  as  fome  call  it,  canal-coaly  is  alfo  found 
in  Cumberland,  and  fome  other  counties  of  tire  North. — It 
is  of  fo  clofe  a  texture,  that  it  will  take  a  tolerable  poliih. 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield  is  faid  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  paved  with  canal  coal  for  the  black,  and 
aiabaftcr  for  the  white,  which,  when  clean,  refembles 
marble.  It  alfo  turns  like  ivory  into  many  pretty  wor,.s, 
as  ink-ftandilhes,  falts,  candleificks,  &c. 

In  difpofing  it  for  fire,  regard  is  had  to  the  grain.  If  they 
would  nave  it  burn  flow,  they  lay  it  flatwile  on  the  fire  ; 
if  clear,  they  fet  it  edgewife,  in  whLh  cafe  it  burns  as 
light  as  a  candle. 

CANNEQUINS,  in  Commerce,  white  cotton  cloths  brought 
from  the  raft  indies.  They  are  a  proper  commodity  tor 
trading  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  particularly  about  the 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia.  T.  ftefe  linens  are  folded 
fquare  wife,  and  are  about  eight  ells  long. 

CANNEV  AROLA,in  Qrnithologyy  aname  by  which  Aldro- 
vandus,  and  fome  other  authors,  have  called  the  lefler 
reed  sparrow,  called  by  others  ficedula  cannubina,  and, 
by  Mr.  Ray,  pajjer  arundinaceus  minor. 

CANNIBAL,  or  Canibal,  is  ufed  by  modern  writers  for 
an  anthropophagUs,  or  man-eater,  more  efpecically 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

CANNOCK,  or  Cannot -Jlonet  a  bafefort  of  iron  ore,  in 
the  Staffordlhire  mines,  of  which  the  worft  metal  is  made. 

CANNON,  in  Wary  a  military  engine  for  throwing  iron, 
lead,  or  ftone  bullets,  by  force  of  gunpowder,  to  a  place 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  whereof  it 
confifts.  See  'Tab.  Gunnery •,  fig.  I . 

The  word  feems  derived  from  the  Italian  car.none,  an  aug- 
me  Nation  of  canna,  cane ;  becaufe  a  cannon  is  long, 
ftraight,  and  hollow,  like  a  canc. 

The  firft  cannons  were  called  bombard.?,  from  bombas ,  by 
reafon  of  their  noife.  They  were  conftrudted  of  feveral 
pieces  of  iron  adapted  to  each  other  lengthways,  and 
hooped  with  iron  rings,  and  employed  in  throwing  ftone 
bullets  of  a  prodigious  weight ;  accordingly  their  bore  was 
cnormoufly  large,  and  they  were  very  inconvenient  for  ufe. 
The  parts  and  proportions  of  a  cannon  about  eleven  feet 
long,  are  its  barrel,  or  cavity,  nine  feet ;  its  fulcrum,  or 
fupport,  rourteen,  and  its  axis  feven;  the  bore,  or  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  mouth,  fix  inches,  and  two  lines  the  play 
of  the  ball  ;  the  diameter  of  the  ball  therefore  fix  inches, 
and  its  weight  thirty-three  pounds  -f.  In  prefer,:  prac¬ 
tice,  the  diameter  of  a  (hot  is  divided  into  twenty  equal 
parts,  and  that  of  the  bore  is  twenty-one  of  thefe  parts : 
the  French  ufe  the  proportion  of  twenty-fix  to  twenty- 
leven  ;  and  Mr.  Muller  recommends  a  kind  of  medium 
between  both  ;  or  that  of  twenty- four  to  twenty-five.  The 
metal  thick  about  the  mouth  two  inches,  and  at  the  breech 
fix.  It  weighs  about  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  pounds : 
its  charge  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds.  It  carries, 
point-blank,  fix  hundred  paces  ;  and  loads  ten  times  in 
an  hour,  fometimes  fifteen  ;  in  a  day  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times.  Its  bed  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  twenty  long, 
for  the  rebound.  It  requires  twenty  horfes  to  draw  it. 
See  Calibre,  Gun,  and  Windage. 

Larrey  makes  brafs  cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen ;  and 
fays,  the  firft  known  in  England,  were  in  1535;  and 
iron  cannon  was  firft  caft  in  England  in  1547.  Cannons , 
however,  he  owns,  were  known  before  ;  and  obferves, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Crefly,  in  1346,  there  were  five 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Englifh  army,  which  were  the 
firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France.  Mczcray  alfo  fays, 
that  king  Edward  ftruck  terror  into  the  French  army  by 
five  or  fix  pieces  of  cannon  ;  it  being  the  firft  time  they 
had  feen  fuch  thundering  machines. 

In  the  lift  of  aids  raifed  for  the  redemption  of  king  John 
of  France,  in  1368,  mention  is  made  of  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  called  majicr  of  the  kin?  s  cannons,  and  of  his 
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providing  four  great  cannons  for  the  garrifon  of  Harficur. 
Father  Dame.  (dans  la  Vie  de  Philip  V.  uit  de  Valois, 
tom.  ii.)  produces  a  proof  from  the  records  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  that  cannon  and  gunpowder 
were  ufed  in  the  year  1338. 

Du-Cange  even  finds  mention  of  the  fame  engines  in 
Froifart,  and  other  French  hiftorians  fome  time  earlier. 
The  Germans  carry  the  invention  of  cannon  farther  back, 
and  attribute  it  to  Albertus  Magnus,  a  Dominican  monk, 
about  the  year  1250.  Ifaac  Voilius  rejects  all1  thefe  con¬ 
jectures,  and  finds  cannons  in  China  almoft  feventeen 
hundred  years  ago.  According  to  him  they  were 
mounted  by  the  emperor  Kitey,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  85. 

1  he  ancients  had  their  fiery  tubes,  or  canna,  which  being 
loaden  with  pitch,  ftones,  and  irou-bJ.s,  were  .exploded 
with  a  vehement  noil.,  fr.oke,  and  great  eft'edt,  though 
much  inferior  to  our  bombs. 

Cannons  are  made  c/lindrical,  that  the  motion  of  the  ball 
may  not  be  retarded  in  its  paflage;  and  tiiat  the  powder, 
when  on  fil  e,  rnay  not  flip  between  the  bail  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cannoi ,  whicn  would  ninderits  eft'edt.  Wol- 
hus  would  have  tne  cannon  always  decreafe  towards  the 
mouth  or  orifice  ;  becaufe  the  force  of  the  powder  al¬ 
ways  decreafe?,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which 
it  is  expan-.eu.  Tne  cannons  made  after  the  Spaniih  man¬ 
ner  had  a  eavity  or  chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  which  hJf.ed  their  effedts.  But  the  cannon  are 
now  made  with  a  plain  cylindrical  bore  without  any 
chamber.  A  cannon  is  found  to  recoil  two  or  three 
paces  after  explofion  ;  which  fome  account  for  from  the 
air’s  ruining  violently  into  the  cavity,  as  foon  as  it  is  dif- 
chargcd  of  the  ball  i  but  the  real  caufe  is,  the  powder’s 
acting  equally  on  the  breech  c f  die  cannon ,  and  the  ball. 
Forab  altering- piece,  whole  ball  is  thirty-fix:  pounds,  there 
inuft  be  two  cannoneers,  three  chargers,  and  cmrty  pioneers. 
Cannons  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  diameters  of  the  balls 
they  carry;  but  this  diftindtion  is  different  in  diherent 
nations.  The  proportion  of  their  length  to  their  diameter, 
depends  rather  on  experience  than  any  reafoning  a  pri¬ 
on  ;  and  lias  been  accordingly  variou; ,  in  vaiious  times 
and  places ;  the  rule  is,  that  the  gun  be  of  luch  a  length 
as  that  the  whole  charge  of  powder  be  on  fire  before  the 
ball  quit  the  phee.  il  rt  be  made  too  long,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  to  be  driven  out  before  the  bal ,  will  give  too 
much  refiftance  to  the  impulfe ;  and  that  impule  ceafe- 
ing,  the  fr  etien  of  the  ball  againft  the  furface  of  the 
piece  will  take  .off  fome  of  its  motion.  Formerly  can¬ 
nons  were  made  much  longer  than  at  prefent ;  till  forne 
made  by  chance  2}  feet  ihorter  than  ordinary,  taught 
them  that  the  ball  moves  with  a  greater  impetus  through 
a  lefs  fpace  than  a  larger.  This  Gullavus  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  proved  by  experience  in  1624,  when  an  iron-ball, 
forty-eight  pounds  weight,  was  found  to  go  farther  from 
a  new  fhort  cannon,  than  another  ball  of  ninety-fix  pounds 
out  of  an  old,  longer  piece  :  whereas  in  other  refpedts,  it 
is  .certain  the  larger  the  bere  and  ball,  the  greater  the  ranue. 
Profeflor  Euler  apprehends,  that  the  alteration  in  the 
length  of  camion  has  not  been  Imported  by  proper  expe¬ 
riments  ;  fo  that  we  may  be  aiiowed  to  infer,  that  tliofe 
of  the  prefent  coriftrudiion  will  throw  a  ihot  with  a 
greater  velocity  than  the  longer  cannon  did.  And  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  principal  reafon  for  laying  afide  the 
ufe  of  very  long  and  heavy  cannon  was  the  great  difficulty 
of  tranfporting  them  from  place  to  place  with  an  army. 
Principles  of  Gunnery  inveftigated,  &:c.  p.  246.  See 
alfo  on  this  fubjeef,  Robins’s  Tradts,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  See. 
The  names  of  the  fcvcral  cannons ,  their  length,  their 
weight,  and  that  of  their  balls,  as  they  obtain  among  us, 
are  as  in  the  following  table  ;  though  their  names  are  o-e- 
nerally  derived,  efpecially  in  naval  ufe,  from  the  weight  of 
the  ball  which  they  difeharge:  thus  a  piece  that  dif- 
charges  a  ball  of  twenty-four  pounds,  is  called  a  twenty- 
four  pounder,  &c. 


Names  of  Cannon. 

W eight  of 
an  iron  ball. 

Weight 
of  the 
Cannon. 

Length 
of  the 
Cannon. 

Cannon  Royal 

48  lb. 

8000  lb. 

1 2  Feet 

Demi-cunnon  large 

36 

6000 

12 

Dcmi-cannon  ordinary 

32 

5600 

12 

Demi  cannon  leajl 

30 

54OO 

11 

Culver  in  large  /l 

20 

4800 

12 

Culverin  ordinary 

17  lb.  5  oz. 

4500 

12 

Culver  in  leajl 

15 

4000 

11 

Demi -culver in  ordinary 

10  11 

2700 

11 

Dcmi-culvcrin  leajl 

9 

2000 

10 

Saker  ordinary 

6 

1 500 

IO 

Saker  lea /l 

4  12 

I4OO 

8 

Minion  largeji 

3  12 

1000 

8 

Minion  ordinary 

3  4 

800 

7 

Falcon 

2  8 

750 

7 

Falconet 

*  5 

400 

6 

jR-LiODU’t 

8 

3°o 

5.6  Dig. 

Bafe 

5 

200 

4.6 

Cannon 
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Cannon  Royal  is  otherwife  called  Cannon  of  Fight * 

The  velocity  of  a  ball  or  bullet,  diichargcd  from  a  cannon, 
was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  only  about  500  or  600  feet  in 
a  fecond  of  time.  S<*e  Bullet.  But  Mr.  Robins,  Mul¬ 
ler,  and  others,  have  fince  found,  that  it  is  much  greater  ; 
or  from  1000,  even  to  2000  feet,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  piece,  the  charge,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet. 
See  Gunnery  and  Velocity. 

The  greateft  range  of  a  cannon  is  ordinarily  fixed  at  an 
elevation  of  450.  Dr.  Hailey  {hews  it  to  be  at  44E 
It  fhould  be  remarked,  that  this  range  fuppofcs  the  initial 
velocity  to  be  very  {mail,  becaufe  every  different  velocity 
and  ball  require  a  different  elevation  to  produce  the 
greateft  range  ;  from  450  downwards  gradually  to  30°, 
or  even  lefs  in  very  great  velocities.  See  Velocity 
initial. 

M.  S.  Julian  adjufts  the  ranges  of  the  feveral  pieces  of 
cannon ,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  they  bear,  the  charge 
of  gunpowder  being  always  fuppoled  in  a  fubduple  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  ball,  thus, 


[Weight  ot 

:  a  leaden 
ball 

Horizon 
tal  range 

Greateft 

range. 

I 

vV eight  ot 

a  leaden 
ball. 

Horizon¬ 
tal  range. 

Greateft 

range. 

33  lib' 

boo  paces. 

6000 

1 2 

450 

5000 

24 

700 

6000 

8 

400 

1500 

l6 

i- — - - 

8oo 

8000 

2 

ISO 

1500 

guns, 
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of 
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For  the  proportions  of  the  lengths  of 
ball,  and  ranges,  deduced  from  later  experiments 
conclufions,  fee  Gun. 

For  the  feveral  parts  of  a  Cannon ,  fee  Astragal,  Base- 
ring,  Breech,  Caliber,  Cascabel,  Chase,  Muz- 


is  a  fquare  hole  capable 
a  final!  portion  of  the  pyramidal  part 


of  admitting 


tlie  middle  there 
the  fquare,  and 
of  the  trunk  of  the  borer.  This  cylindric  piece  has  fouf 
grooves  parallel  to  its  axis,  into  which  are  fixed  cutting 
inftruments  of  tempered  fteel,  reprefented  by  CC.  This 
inurnment  ferves  to  enlarge  the  infide  of  the  camion ,  and 
to  fmooth  it,  by  turning  the  trunk  which  fupports  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  the  piece  was  bored.  When 
this  four-edged  fquarer  has  puffed  into  the  piece,  an¬ 
other  of  five,  and  theil  another  of  fix  {harp  edges  is 
made  to  enter  it :  the  laft  of  thefe  pares  oft’  all  the 
inequalities  which  the  others  had  left,  and  gives  to  the 
infide  of  the,  cannon  that  perfectly  cylindrical  and  polifh- 

afteir 


ed  figure  which 
being  thus  bored 


it  ought 


and 


zle,  Ogee,  Reinforced  ring-,  Trunnions,  &c.  See 
alfo  Gun  and  Gunnery. 

Cannon,  boring  of,  has  lately  been  ufed  inftead  of  the 
method  of  cafting  them  hollow  by  means  of  a  mould. 
The  machine  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  tor  fmoothing 
the  inner  furface,  which  is  fometimes  done  after  they 
have  been  call  hollow,  is  compofed  of  a  redtangular 
frame  of  timber,  A  BCD  (fee  Fab.  Gunnery,  fig.  3- ) 
fixed  upon  a  folid  plank  EE,  which  is  raifed  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  workftiop.  This  tiame  con¬ 
tains  two  upright  beams  F f,  F f,  placed  level  and  ex- 
a&ly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ftrongly  fixed  on  the 
pieces  of  wood,  G,  G,  with  their  ends  refting  on  the 
crofs-bars,  that  connect  the  fides  of  the  frame.  Their 
length  {hould  be  about  three  times  that  of  the  cannon  to 
be  bored.  In  the  inner  fide  of  thefe  beams  are  wo 
grooves,  to  which  are  applied  two  bars  of  wood  22,  22, 
which  are  connefted  together  by  the  traverfe  pieces  33, 
33)  33>  between  which  the  cannon  H  is  fattened,  fo  that 
the  whole  inclofed  frame  22,  22,  with  the  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  fixed  to  it,  may  Aide  in  the  grooves  of  the  beams 
F  f  F/ being  raifed  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  ropes 
and’  pullies  Kit,  K  k,  fixed  above  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame,  and  below  to  the  breech  of  the  cannon.  The 
rope  belonging  to  each  block  of  pullies  coils  round  an 
axis,  Y,  Y,* bearing  at  each  end  the  cogged  wheels  M,  M. 
Each  of  thefe  wheels  lays  hold  of  a  trundle  N  N,  con¬ 
taining  the  fame  number  of  rounds,  the  trundles  are 
fixed  on  a  common  axis  Z,  Z,  the  ends  of  which  pafs  be¬ 
yond  the  fides  of  the  frame,  and  bear  fpoked  wheels 
0  P,  0  P,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  turn  the 
whole  machine  ;  and  thus  elevate  or  deprefs  the  cannon , 
with  the  frame  to  which  it  is  annexed,  at  pleafure.  On 
the  floor  of  the  workftiop,  .  directly  under  the  frame 
F/,  FA  a  block  of  ftone  is  fattened  in  the  ground;  and 
this  fuppoits  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper,  placed  exaftly 
level  and  under  a  line  fuppofed  to  be  parallel  to  the 
beams  F /,  F/,  dividing  the  fpace  between  them  on 
either  fide  into  equal  parts,  and  coinciding  with  the  true 
axis  of  the  camon.  > 

The  inftrument  for  boring  is  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  I  he 
upper  part  of  it  a  is  formed  with  a  double  flope,  and  it 
is  opened  at  d  for  admitting  the  fquare  part  b  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  a  ftrong  bar  of  iron,  round  at  the  part  which  is 
to  enter  the  cannon,  and  terminating  at  its  lower  part  in 
a  pivot,  which  refts  on  the  plate  R.  About  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  plate,  the  trunk  of  the  borer  is 
fquare,  and  bears  upon  it  a  ftrong  box  of  wood  or  iron 
S  through  which  levers,  as  TS,  pafs,  that  are  turned 
by  men  0°  horfes.  The  box  or  trough  ferves  to  receive 
the  pieces  of  metal  that  are  taken  off  in  the  operation. 
By  this  motion,  and  the  preflure  of  the  cannon  on  the 
point  of  the  borer,  it  is  gradually  bored,  till  the  cannon 
finks,  by  the  contrivance  already  defcribed,  to  a  certain 
mark  on  the  borer,  which  anfwers  to  the  required  depth 
of  its  bore.  It  is  then  elevated,  till  the  borer  may  be 
taken  out.  ^Vhen  the  borer  is  removed,  an  inftrument 
formed  for  fmoothing  the  inner  furface  of  the  cannon  is 
fubftituted  in  its  room.  This  is  reprefented  by  D  (fig. 
7.)  It  is  made  of  copper,  and  of  a  cylindric  figure:  in 
Vol.  I.  N»  55* 


to  have.  The  cannon , 

0  .......  linoothed,  is  fent  to  the  chafers* 

by  whom  it  is  fintthed : '  with  thdm  the  touch-hole  is 
bored,  and  there  it  is  prepared  for  being  mounted  on  its 
carriage :  and  nothing  remains  previous  to  its  being 
ufed,  but  pfoving  it.  The  method  of  cafting  folid  can- 
non ;  and  boring  them  with  this  machine,  was  adopted,- 
becaufe  feveral  inconveniencies  attending  the  other  me¬ 
thod  of  cafting  them  hollow  on  a  mould  were  avoided  by 
it :  the  firft  of  thefe  inftruments  was  conftrufted  at 
Strafburg*  and  remained  long  a  fecret,  though  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  ufed.  One  of  thefe  machines  will  ferve 
for  three  furnaces.  Encyclopedic,  art.  Alesoir. 

A  machine  of  this  kind,  with  foine  little  variation  in 
the  pofition  of  it,  has  very  lately  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  is  now  generally  ufed  for  iron  and 
brafs  guns.  The  gun  to  be  bored  lies  with  its  axis  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  and  in  that  pofition,  is  turned 
round  its  axis  by  means  of  wheel-Work,  moved  by  one 
or  more  horfes.  The  borer  is  laid,  as  above  defcribed, 
in  the  direftion  of  the  axis  of  the  gun,  and  is  incapable 
of  motion  in  any  direction  except  that  of  its  length ;  and 
in  this  direction  it  is  conftantly  moved  by  means  of  a 
fmall  rack-wheel,  kept  in  proper  motion  by  a  man,  who 
thus  makes  the  point  of  the  borer  fo  to  bear  againft  the 
part  of  the  gun  that  is  boring,  as  to  pierce  and  cut  it. 
The  outfide  of  the  gun  is  fmoothed  at  the  lame  time  by 
men  with  inftruments  fit  for  the  purpofe  whilft  it  turns 
round,  fo  that  the  bore  may  be  exactly  in  the  centre  o£ 
the  metal. 

For  the  Method  of  Cafiing  Cannons ,  fee  Founder  Y. 

As  for  the  metal  of  cannons  it  is  either  iron  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brafs  :  the  tin  is  added  to  the 
copper  to  make  the  metal  more  denfe  and  compadt: 
fo  that  the  better  or  heavier  the  copper  is,  the  lefs  tin 
is  required.  Some  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  copper  add 


ten  of  tin,  and  eight  of  brafs;  others,  ten  of  tin,  five 
of  brafs,  and  ten  of  lead. 

What  are  commonly  called  brafis  cannon,  are  not  made  of 
pure  brafs ;  they  cannot  be  made  either  of  this,  or  of 
pure  copper;  but  it  is  always  found  necefiary  to  mix 
with  thefe  metals  fome  coarfer  ones,  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  run  the  clofer  and  founder ;  fuch  are  lead, 
and  what  the  founders  call  pot-metal.  As  bell-metal 
is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  fo  pot-metal  is  copper 
and  lead.  About  twenty  pounds  of  lead  is  ufually  put 
to  a  hundred  weight  of  pot- metal,  but  about  fix  pounds 
is  fufficient  for  a  hundred  weight  of  gun-metal,  and  is 
of  vaft  fervice. 

Guns  are  now  ufually  made  of  iron,  becaufe  they  are 
found  to  be  much  ftronger  and  more  durable,  as  well  as 
cheaper  than  the  compofition  with  brafs.  Mr.  Muller, 
however,  contends  for  the  ufe  of  the  latter,  efpecially 
for  {hips,  a3  being,  upon  the  whole,  cheaper,  and  more 
ferviceable  than  the  former.  Treat,  of  Artil.  p.  18. 
Braudius  deferibes  a  method  of  making  cannon  of  leather* 
on  occafion,  and  it  is  certain  the  Swedes  made  ufe  of 
fuch  in  the  long  war  of  the  laft  century ;  but  thefe  burft 
too  daftly  to  have  much  effetft. 

It  is  found,  by  experience,  that  of  two  cannons  of  equal 
bore,  but  of  different  lengths,  the  longer  requires  a  greater 
charge  of  powder  than  the  {horter,  in  order  to  reach  the 
fame  range.  The  ordinary  charge  of  a  cannon,  is  for  the 
weight  of  its  gunpowder  to  be  half  that  of  its  ball.  See 
Charge. 

Cannons  are  fometimes  cooled  by  fmearing  them  with 
fheep-  lkin  dipped  in  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  With¬ 
out  this  precaution  they  ate  apt  to  burft  after  many  dif- 
charges.  It  is  alfo  requifite  to  clean  them  with  the 
fpunge,  that  no  fire  may  be  left  behind  to  endanger  the 
next  charge  of  powder. 

After  each  thirty  difeharges*  the  cannon  is  to  be  cooled 
with  two  pints  of  vinegar  mixed  with  four  of  water, 
poured  into  the  barrel ;  the  touch-hole  being  firft  flopped. 
Cannons,  ordinary ,  are  thofe  of  the  common  or  middling 
length,  each  according  to  the  proportions  of  its  kind  } 
e.  gr.  32  calibers  for  a  culverin. 

Cannons,  extraordinary ,  are  thofe  which  are  longer  than 
the  ufual  proportion  allowed  to  their  fpecies ;  c.  gr.  from 
32  to  48  or  50  calibers  for  a  culverin, 
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CaKNON,  laflarJ,  thofe  which  are  fhorter  than  ordinary,  j 
whether  they  be  of  the  whole  cannon,  cannon,  or  demi-  l 
cannon,  or  quartef-cannon  kind.  Such  e.  gr.  are  cul- 
verins  from  32  to  26  calibers. 

Some  call  thofe  bafiard- cannons  which  are  longer  than 
ordinary  cannons ,  yet  do  not  reach  the  length  of  cul- 
verins.  But  thefe  ought  rather  to  be  called  extraordinary 
cannons  or  baftard  culverins. 

Cannons  longer  than  ordinary  are  alfo  called/7/wgu,  drakes , 
&c.  as  thofe  fhorter  are  cabled  cuts. 

Cannons,  reinforced ,  or  fortified ,  thofe  ftronger  and  thicker 
in  metal  than  ordinary,  which  have  their  metal  at  the 
touch-hole  one  diameter  thicket,  in  the  middle  five  or 
fix  eighths,  and  at  the  neck  three  eighths. 

All  chambered  cannons  are  reinforced. 

Cannon,  /hip,  are  ftronger  in  metal  thari  thofe  rifed  by 
land,  on  account  of  the  neceflity  they  are  often  under  of 
being  charged  with  chain-fhot.  1  hey  lie  on  {hip-car¬ 
riages,  having  four  fmall  wheels,  without  fpokes,  with 
two  ropes  to  flop  their  funning  back,  and  bring  them 
again  to  their  place  upon  the  battery. 

Cannon  of  courfe ,  or  Chafer  Cannon,  in  a  galley,  is  the 
largeft,  middlemoft,  and  molt  effebtive  of  the  guns 
placed  in  the  prow,  of1  chafe  of  the  veftel,  and  which 
delivers  its  fhot  over  the  very  ftem,  generally  carrying 
a  fhot  of  33  or  34  pounds  weight.  It  is  a  long  piece, 
and  recoils  all  along  the  middle  of  the  galley  to  the  maft. 

Cannon -mouth  of  a  bit ,  in  the  Manege ,  denotes  a  round, 
long  piece  of  iron,  fometimes  conrpofed  of  two  pieces 
coupled  together  and  bent  in  the  middle.  See  Bit. 

Ca  NNON -mouths,  in  the  Manege ,  are  contrived  to  keep  a 
horfe  in  fubjebtion,  being  fo  ordered  that  they  rife  gra¬ 
dually  toward  the  middle,  and  afeend  toward  the  pa¬ 
late,  that  the  void  fpace  left  underneath  may  afford  a 
liberty  to  the  tongue, 

CANNONADE,  in  Military  language ,  is  the  application 
of  artillery  to  the  purpoles  of  feizing  or  deftroying  a  blip, 
battery,  or  fortiefs. 

CANNONEER,  or  Cannonier,  an  officer  in  the  artil¬ 
lery,  who  has  the  care  of  charging,  pointing,  and  firing 
a  cannon. 

The  cannoneer  is  the  fame  with  wffiat  is  otherwife  called 
gunner  :  in  the  Streights,  captain  ;  and  in  other  places, 

conneflable . 

CANNULA,  or  Canula,  in  Chirurgery ,  a  little  tube  or, 
pipe,  which  the  furgeons  leave  in  wounds  and  ulcers, 
that  they  chufe  not  to  heal  up  ;  becaufc  ftill  fuppu- 
rating.  The  cannula  is  to  be  made  of  gold,  filver,.  or 
lead  ;  and  is  perforated,  that  the  pus,  entering  within 
it,  may  fall  upon  a  fponge,  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  placed  at  the  orifice,  to  keep  the  ulcer  warm,  and  j 
to  prevent  the  external  air  from  entering  :  fome  of  thefe  \ 
camulte  have  rings,  whereby  to  keep  them  faft  in  the 
wound ;  and  others  have  holes  with  ribbands  through 
them,  to  bind  them  down :  fome  are  round,  others 
oval,  others  crooked,  See  Tab.  Surgery,  fig.  10. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  cannula ,  formed  taper-wife, 
with  a  ferew  faftened  to  one  end,  in  manner  of  a  cock  :  : 
its  ufe  is  for  the  difeharge  of  the  water  out  of  the  abdo-  j 
men,  after  tapping,  in  an  afeites,  or  dropfy.  To  this 
end  it  is  inferted  into  the  body,  through  a  hole  made 
near  the  navel,  with  a  pointed  inftrument,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  punch ;  and  is  faftened  into  its  place  by  a 
bandage,  and  guarded  from  an  injury  of  the  cloaths, 
&c.  by  a  cafe  or  cover.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the 
common  tapping,  that  by  means  thereof,  the  water  is 
drawn  out  when,  and  in  what  meafure  the  patient 
pleafes.  See  Tapping. 

There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  copper,  or  iron  cannula- 
made  for  the  more  convenient  application  of  actual  cau¬ 
teries  :  they  are  made  very  fhallow,  and  are  in  effebt, 
little  more"  than  hoops;  through  the  aperture  whereof, 
the  abtual  cautery  is  conveyed  ;  which,  by  this  means, 
is  kept  from  damaging  the  adjacent  parts. 

Cannula,  or  Canola,  in  Ecclefiafiical  Writers ,  was  a 
tube  of  filver,  or  other  metal,  wherein  were  put  the  re¬ 
lics,  which  the  pope  fent  as  prefents  to  princes,  &c. 
Canula,  or  Canola,  was  alfo  a  fort  of  fiphon,  through 
which  they  anciently  fucked  the  wine  in  the  eucharilt 
CANOE,  a  name  given  to  die  little  boat  ufed  by  the  fa~ 
vages  in  both  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  Negroes  in  Gui¬ 
nea  :  made  chiefly  of  the  trunks  of  trees  dug  hollow  ; 
fometimes  of  pieces  of  bark  faftened  together. 

The  common  canoes ,  among  the  Indians,  are  thofe  made 
of  trees  hollowed  ;  being  either  greater  or  lefs  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  tree  they  are  made  of.  They  are  rowed 
with  paddles,  and  rarely  carry  fails  ;  the  loading  is  laid 
at  the  bottom  :  but  having  no  ballaft,  they  are  frequently 
turned  upfide  down.  They  have  no  rudder,  the  want  of 
which  is  fnpplied  by  the  hind  oars.  The  Negroes  of 
Guinea  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  canoes ,  though  made  in  a 
different  manner.  They  are  long-fhaped,  having  only 
room  for  one  perfon  in  width,  and  feven  or  eight  in 
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length  ;  they  fhew  little  wood  above  the  water  ;  thofe 
who  row  are  extremely  dexterous,  not  only  in  giving  the 
ftrokes  with  cadence  and  uniformity,  by  wnich  their  ca¬ 
noes  feem  to  fly  along  the  Turface  of  the  water  ;  but  alio 
in  ballaftcing  the  veftel  with  their  bodies,  and  preventing 
their  overturning,  which,  otherwife,  on  account  of  their 
lightnefs,  would  continually  happen.  Add,  that  when 
they  are  overturned  they  have  the  addrefs  to  turn  them 
up  a 'min  in  the  water  itfelf,  and  mount  them  a-nevv. 
They"  venture  as  far  as  four  leagues  to  fea,  but  dare  not 
venture  farther. 

They  ate  ufually  fixteeii  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or  two 
wide,  though  there  are  fome  larger,  as  far  as  thirty-five 
feet  long,  live  wide,  and  three  high,  ufed  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  cattle,  and  expeditions  in  war.  i  hey  are  fitted 
with  fails  made  t>f  rufhes. 

On  return  from  a  voyage  the  canoes  are  not  left  in  the 
water,  but  prelently  drawn  a  fhore,  where  they  are  hung 
by  the  two  ends,  and  left  to  dry ;  in  which  ftate  they 
are  fo  light,  that  two  men  will  eafily  carry  them  0.1 
their  fhoulJers. 

The  canoes  of  the  Canadefe  are  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
birch-tree  fometimes  large  enough  co  hold  four  or  five 
perfons.  Thofe  of  the  favages  of  Terra  del  F.uego,  and 
the  other  iflands  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  are  alfo  of 
bark,  and  fafhioned  with  great  fkill,  from  ten  to  fixteeii 
feet  long,  and  two  wide,  capable  of  holding  eight  men, 
who  row  {landing,  with  a  furprifing  fwiitnefs. 

In  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  is  the  model  of  a 
Greenland  canoe-)  covered  with  feal-fkin,  and  rcfembling 
a  great  bladder ;  fo  as  that,  however  the  waves  dafti 
over  it,  the  perfon  in  it  fits  lafe.  It  is  rowed  w.th  a 
fingle  paddle. 

CANON,  a  perfon  who  pofiefles  a  prebend,  or  revenue 
allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice,  in  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  or  collegiate  church. 

Canons  are  of  no  great  antiquity  :  Pafchier  obferves,  that 
the  name  canon  was  not  known  before  Charlemagne ;  at 
leaft  the  firft  we  hear  of  are  in  Gregory  ds  Tours, 
who  mentions  a  college  of  canons ,  inftituted  by  Baldwin 
XVI.  archbifhop  of  that  city,  in  the  time  of  Clotharius  J. 
The  common  opinion  attributes  the  inftitution  of  this 
order  to  Chrodcgangus,  biihop  of  Metz,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  .of  the  eighth  century. 

Originally  canons  were  only  priefts,  or  inferior  ccclefiaf- 
tics,  who  lived  in  community ;  refiding  by  the  cathedral 
church  to  affift  the  biihop  ;  depending  entirely  on  his 
will ;  fupported  by  the  revenues  of  the  biihoprick  ;  and 
living  in  the  fame  houfe,  as  his  domeftics,  or  counfel- 
lors,  See.  They  even  inherited  his  moveables,  till  the 
year  817,  when  this  was  prohibited  hy  the  council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a  new  rule  iiibftituted  in  the  place 
of  that  which  had  been  appointed  by  Chrodegangus, 
and  which  was  obferved  for  the  moft  part  in  the  Well 
till  the  twelfth  century.  By  degrees,  thefe  communi 
ties  of  priefts,  fhaking  off  their  dependence,  formed  fe- 
parate  bodies  ;  whereof  the  biihop?,  however,  were  ftill 
heads.  In  the  tenth  century,  there  were  communities 
or  congregations  of  the  lame  kind,  eilablifhed  event  in 
cities  where  there  were  no  bifhops :  thefe  were  called 
collegiatcs ,  as  they  ufed  the  terms  congregation  and 
college  indifferently:  the  name  chapter ,  now  given  to 
thefe  bodies,  being  much  more  ifiodern.  Under  the 
fecond  race  of  the  French  kings,  the  canonical)  or ^  colle¬ 
giate  life,  had  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  country ;  and 
each  cathedral  had  its  chapter,  diftinbt  from  the  reft  of 
the  clergy. 

They  had  the  name  canon  from  the  Greek  xavuv,  which 
fignifies  three  different  things;  a  rule ,  a  penfion  ox  fixed 
revenue  to  live  on-,  and  a  catalogue  or  matrlcula ;  all  which 
are  applicable  to  them.  « 

In  time,  the  canons  freed  themfelve  from  their  rules, 
the  obfervance  relaxed,  and,  at  length,  they  ceafed  to 
live  in  community :  yet  they  ftill  formed  bodies;  pre¬ 
tending  no  other  functions  befides  the  celebration  of  the 
common  office  in  the  church  ;  yet  aftiimhig  the  rights  of 
the  reft  of  the  clergy ;  making  themfelves  as  a  neceffary 
council  of  the  b-ifhop  ;  taking  upon  them  the  admini- 
ftration  of  a  fee  during  a  vacancy,-  and  the  eledtion  of  a 
bifhop  to  fupply  it.  There  are  even  fome  chapters  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  jurtfdiclion  of  tne  hilltop,  and  owning  no 
head  but  their  dean.  After  the  example  of  cathedral 
chapters,  collegiate  ones  alfo  continued  to  form  bodies, 
after  they,  had  abandoned  living  in  community. 

Canons  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as, 

Canons,  cardinal ,  which  are  thofe  attached,  and,  as  the  La¬ 
tins  call  it,  incar dirniti  to  a  church,  as  a  prieft  is  to  a  parifh. 
Canons,  domiccllary ,  were  young  canons ,  who,  not  being 
in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 
Canons,  etepeflauzse,  were  inch  as,  without  having  any 
revenue  or  prebend,  had  the  title  and  dignities  of  canons , 
a  voice  in  the  chapter,  and  a  place  in  the  choir,  till 
fuch  time  as  a  prebend  fhould  fall 
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t  \nons,  foreign,  were  fuch  as  did  not  officiate  in  the  canon- 
ries  to  which  they  belonged.— Td  thefe  were  oppofed  man - 
/ionary  canons ,  or  canons  rejldentiary. 

Canons,  lay  or  honorary ,  are  fuch  among  the  laity,  as  have 
been  admitted,  out  of  honour  and  refped,  into  fome  chap¬ 
ter  of  canons. 

Canons  regular ,  are  canons  that  {till  live  in  community; 
and  who,  like  religious,  have  in  procefs  of  time  to  the 
pradice  of  their  rules  added  the  folemn  profeffion  of  vows, 
'['hey  are  called  regulars ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thole 
fccular  canons  who  abandon  living  in  community,  and,  a^ 
'the  fame  time,  the  obfervance  of  the  canons  made  as  the 
rule  of  the  clergy,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  dil- 
cipline. 

The  canons  fub fitted  iri  their  fimplicity  till  the  eleventh, 
fome  lay  the  twelfth  century,  when  fome  of  them  fepa- 
ratino-  from  the  community,  took  with  them  the  name 
of  canons  or  acephalous  priefts ,  becaufe  they  declined  to  live 
■  in  community  with  the  bifhop ;  and  tnofe  who  weie 
left,  thenceforth  acquired  the  denomination  of  canons  re¬ 
gular,  and  adopted  molt  of  the  profeffions  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Anguftine.  This  order  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
guftine  was  brought  into  England  by  Adelwald,  con- 
feiTor  to  Henry  I.  who  ereded  a  priory  at  Noftel,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  obtained  for  them  the  church  of  Carlifle, 
as  an  cpilcopal  fee,  with  the  privilege  of  chufing  then- 
own  bifhop.  They  were  Angularly  prodded  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  them  the  piiory  of  Dun- 
flrable  in  x  107  ;  and  by  queen  Maud,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  gave  them  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London. 
It  appears  that  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they  had  nfty- 
three  priories. 

Canons,  tertiary ,  thofc  who  had  only  the  thud  part  or  the 
revenues  of  the  canonicate. 

Canon,  in  an  Ecclefiaftical fenfe,  is  a  law  or  rule,  either  of 
dodrine  or  difeipline,  enaded  efpecially  by  a  council,  and 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  a  iovereign.  ^  _ 

Canons  are  properly  decifions  of  matters  of  religion ;  or 
regulations  of  the  polity  and  difeipline  of  a  church,  made  by 
councils,  either  general,  national,  or  provincial. 

Such  are  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Nice,  of  I  rent,  ecc. 
See  Constitutions. 

There  have  been  various  colledions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Eaftern  councils;  but  four  principal  ones,  each  ampler 
than  the  preceding.  The  firft,  according  to  Ufher,  A.  D. 
q8o,  containing  only  thofe  of  the  firft  oecumenical  council, 
and  the  firft  provincial  ones  ;  they  were  but  164  in  number. 
To  thefe,  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  in  the  year  520,  added  the 
fifty  canons  of  the  apoftles,  and  thofe  of  the  other  general 
councils.  The  Greek  canons  in  this  fecond  collection,  end 
with  thofe  of  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  ;  to  which  are  fub- 
ioined  thofe  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  the  African 
councils.  The  fourth  and  laft  colledion  comes  down  as 
low  as  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  on  this  that 
Balfamon  and  Zonaras  have  commented.  See  Hardouin  s 
Ada  Conciliorum  et  Epiftohe  decretales  ac  Conftitutiones 
fummorum  Pontificum,  in  eleven  tomes  ;  commencing 
with  the  year  34,  and  terminating  in  1714.  i  rol.  i  ans 


Ianons,  Apoftolical,  are  thofe  which  have  been  ufually 
aferibed  to  St.  Clement.  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  &c. 
will  have  them  to  be  genuine  canons  of  the  apoftles.  to- 
telerius  obferves,  that  they  cannot  be  aferibed  to  the 
apoftles  or  Clement,  becaufe  they  are  not  received  with 
other  books  of  feripture,  are  not  quoted  by  the  writers 
of  the  firft  ages,  and  contain  many  things  not  agreeable 
to  the  apoftolical  times.  Hincmar,  De  Marca,  beve- 
,-ido-e  5cc.  take  them  to  be  framed  by  the  bifhops  who 
were5 the  apoftles  difciples  in  the  fecond  or  third  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Si  Bafnage  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  collected 
bv  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  Daille, 
dc.  maintain  them  to  have  been  forged  by  fome  heretic 
in  the  fixth  century;  and  S.  Bafnage  conjectures,  that 
fome  of  them  are  ancient,  and  others  not  older  than  the 
feventh  century.  The  Greek  church  allow  only  eighty- 
five  of  them,  and  the  Latins  only  fifty;  though  there  are 
eighty-four  in  the  edition  given  of  them  in  the  Corpus  Ju- 

^anon  is^alfoufed  for  the  authorized  catalogue  of  the  Sacred 

Writings.  See  Bible.  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  ancient  canon,  or  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  O  d 
Teftament  was  made  by  the  Jews,  and  is  ordinarily  a - 
tributed  to  Ezra;  who  is  Laid  to  have  d.ftnbuted  them  into 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiographa,  to  which 
our  Saviour  refers,  Luke,  chap.  xx  1V •  vc!' e  44* 

The  fame  divifion  is.  alfo  mentioned  by  Jofephus,  cont. 

ThiGs’the  canon  allowed  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
primitive  church  till  the  council  of  Carthage  ,  an  ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Jerom,  this  conlifted  of  no  more  than 
twenty-two  books;  anfwering  to  the  number  of  the  He¬ 
brew  alphabet ;  though  at  prefent  they  are  clafled  into 


twenty-four  divifions,  containing  Genefis,  Exodus*  Lds 
viticus,  Numbers,  D.euteronOmy,  Jofhua,  Judges,  Sa¬ 
muel,  Kings,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  mi¬ 
nor  Prophets,  the  Pfalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations*  Ecclefiaftes*  Either,  Daniel*  Ezra* 
comprehending  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Chronicles; 
However,  this  order  is  not  univerfally  obferved,  either 
among  Jews  or  Chriftians  :  nor  were  all  the  books  above 
enumerated  admitted  into  the  canon  in  Ezra’s  time. — 

It  is  moft  likely,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efther,  and  Malachi,  were 
added  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Juft,  when  the  canon  was 
completed.  Connection,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p;  476*  &c; 

But  that  Council  enlarged  the  canon  very  confidefabiy, 
taking  into  it  the  books  which  we  call  apocryphal; 
which  the  council  of  Trent  has  farther  enforced,  enjoin¬ 
ing  all  thefe  to  be  received  as  books  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  upon  pain  of  anathema,  and  being  attainted  of  he- 
refy.  The  Romanifts,  in  defence  of  this  canon *  fay,  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  council  of  Hippo,  held  in  393  ; 
and  with  that  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage*  in  397,  at 
which  were  prefent  forty-fix  bifhops,  and,  among  the  reft, 
St.  Auauftine ;  who  declared  that  they  received  it  from 
their  fathers. 

Their  canon  of  the  New  Teftament  perfectly  agrees  with 
otifS.  See  Hurdouin’s  Collect,  tom.  i.  p.  968.  art.  47. 
This  canon  confifts  of  books  that  are  well  known  ;  fome 
of  which  have  been  univerfally  acknowledged;  fuch  are 
the  four  Gofpels,  the  ACts  of  the  Apoftles,  thirteea 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  one  Epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  and  one 
Epiftle  of  St.  John:  and  others  concerning  which 
doubts  were  entertained,  but  which  were  afterwards. re¬ 
ceived  as  genuine  ;  fuch  are  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  the  fecond  and  third 
of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelation.  -'Thefe  books 
were  written  at  different  times,  and  they  are  authenti¬ 
cated,  not  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  infallible  au¬ 
thority,  but  bv  fuch  kind  of  evidence  as  is  thought  dif¬ 
fident  in  the  "cafe  of  any  other  ancient  writers.  They 
were  very  extenfively  diftufed ;  they  were  read  in  every 
Chriftian  fociety  ;  they  were  valued  and  preferved  with 
care  by  the  firft  Chriftians  ;  they  were  cited  by  Chriftian 
writers  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  century,  as  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement  the  Alexandrian,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Eufebius,  &c.  and  their  genuinefs  is  '  proved  by  the 
teftimony  of  thofe  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
apoftles  themfelves,  and  by  tradition.  The  four  Gofpels* 
and  moft  of  the  other  books  of  the  -New  Teftament* 
were  colleded  either  by  one  of  the  apoftles,  or  fome  of 
their  difciples  and  fucceifors,  before  the  end  of  the  firft 
century.  The  catalogue  of  canonical  books,  furnifhed  by 
the  more  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  as  Origen  about  the 
year  210,  Eufebius  and  Athanafius  in  315,  Epiphanitls  in 
370,  Jerome  in  382,  Auftin  in  394,  and  many  others, 
ao-rees  with  that  which  is  now  received  among  Chriftians. 
F^or  the  time  of  writing  the  feveral  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  fee  the  titles  of  the  hooks  themfelves ;  as 
the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  &c. 

Some  of  the  fathers  diftinguifh  the  infpired  Writings  Into 
three  clafies;  proto -canonical,  deutf.ro -‘canonical,  and 
apocryphal. 

Canon,  pafchal,  a  table  of  the  moveable  feafts,  (hewing  the 
day  of  Easter,  and  ether  feafts  depending  on  it  for  a  cycle 
of  nineteen  years. 

The  pafchal  canon  is  fuppofed  to  he  the  calculation  of  Eu¬ 
febius  of  Cefanea,  and  to  have  been  done  by  order  of  the 
council  of  Nice. 

Canon,  in  Mona  flic  Orders,  a  book  wherein  the  religious 
of  every  convent  have  a  fair  tranfeript  of  the  rules  of 
their  order,  frequently  read  among  them  as  their  local 
ftatutes. 

This  is  alfo  called  Rcgula ,  as  containing  the  rule  and  infti- 
tution  of  their  order. 

The  canon  -differs  from  the  miss  ale*  martyrologium, 

and  NECROI.OGIUM. 

Canon,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  of  faints  acknowledged 
and  canonized  in  the  Roman  church. 

Canon-  is  alfo  ufed,  by  way  of  excellence,  in  the  Romifh 
church,  for  the  fecret  words  of  the  mafs,  from  the  preface 
to  the  Pater ;  in  the  middle  of  which  the  prieft  conf'ecrates 
the  hoft.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  canon  of  the 
mafs  commences  with  Pc  igitiir,  &c.  1  he  people  are  to 

be  on  their  knees,  hearing  the  canon-,  and  to  rehearle  it  to 
themfelves,  fo  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Canon,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  is  a  rule  or  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  intervals  of  notes. 

Ptolemy,  rejecting  the  Ariftoxenian  way  of  meafunng  the 
intervals  in  mufic  by  the  magnitude  of  a  tone  (which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  difference  between  a 
diapente  and  a  diateflaron),  thought  that  mnlkal  inter¬ 
vals  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  according  to  the  ratios  or 
proportions  which  the  founds  terminating  thole  inter- 
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Vais  bear  to  one  another,  when  considered  according  to  their 
degree  of acutenefs  or  gravity;  which,  before  Ariitoxenus, 
was  the  old  Pythagorean  way.  He  therefore  made  the 
diapafon  confift  in  a  double  ratio  ;  the  diapente,  in  a  i'efqui- 
alterate ;  the  diateflaron,  in  a  fefquitertian ;  and  the  tone 
itfelf,  in  a  fefquiodbave ;  and  all  the  other  intervals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  the  founds  that  terminate  them: 
wherefore,  taking  the  canon  (as  it  is  called)  for  a  determi¬ 
nate  line  of  any  length,  he  (hews  how  this  canon  is  to  be 
cut  accordingly,  fo  that  it  may  reprefent  the  refpc&ive  inter¬ 
vals:  and  this  method  anfwers  exactly  to  experiment,  in 
the  different  length  of  mufical  chords.  From  this  canon-, 
Ptolemy  and  his  followers  have  been  called  Canonic: ;  as 
thofe  of  Ariftoxenus  were  called  Mujici. 

Canon  likewife  denotes  a  mufical  compofition,  in  which  the 
parts  follow  each  other  in  the  fame  melody  and  inter¬ 
vals; 

Canon,  in  Geometry  and  Algebra,  a  general  rule  for  the  folu- 
tion  of  all  cafes  of  a  like  nature  with  the  prefent  inquiry.— 
Thus  every  laft  ftep  of  an  equation  is  a  canon ;  and,  if 
turned  into  words*  becomes  a  rule  to  folve  a  queftion  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that  propofed. 

Canon,  natural,  of  triangles,  is  a  table  of  fines,  tangents, 
and  Secants  together :  fo  called,  becaufe  Serving  principally 
for  the  Solution  of  tangents. 

Canon,  artificial,  of  triangles ,  is  a  table  wherein  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  fines  and  tangents  are  laid  down.  See  Sine,  un¬ 
der  which  articles  the  method  of  conftructing  the  natural 
and  artificial  canon  will  be  explained. 

Canon  Law,  a  collection  of ecclefiaftical  conftitutions,  deci¬ 
sions,  and  maxims,  taken  partly  from  Scripture,  partly 
from  the  ancient  councils,  and  partly  from  the  decrees  of 
popes,  and  the  reports  and  fayings  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
whereby  all  matters  of  policy  in  the  Roman  church  are  re¬ 
gulated; 

The  c anon-law  that  obtained  throughout  the  Weft,  till 
the  twelfth  century,  was  the  collections  of  canons  made  by 
Dionyfius  Exiguus  in  520,  the  capitularies  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  from  Siricius  to 
Anaftafius. — No  regard  was  had  to  any  thing  not  com- 
prifed  in  thefe;  and  the  French  ftill  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  Gallican  church  to  confift  in  their  not  being 
obliged  to  admit  any  thing  elfe,  but  to  be  at  liberty  to 
reject  ail  innovations  made  in  the  canonical  jurifprudence 
iince  that  compilation,  as  well  as  papal  decrees  before  Siri¬ 
cius. 

Indeed,  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
canon  law  was  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  papal  de¬ 
crees  from  St.  Clement  to  Siricius;  which  till  then  had 
been  unknown :  this  gave  occafion  to  a  new  reform,  or 
body  of  the  canon  law ;  which  is  the  collection  ftill  ex¬ 
tant,  under  the  title  of  Concordia  Dilcordantium  Ca- 
nonum,  firft  made  by  Ivo,  in  1114,  and  perfected  in 
1 15 1,  by  Gratian,  a  BenediCtine  monk,  from  texts  of 
Scripture,  councils,  and  fentiments  of  the  fathers,  in 
the  feveral  points  of  ecclefiaftical  polity;  and  containing 
thofe  conftitutions  which  have  been  denominated,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Decrees,  and  forming  the  firft  part 
of  the  canon-law.  It  is  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  which  was  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  Pandects  of  Juftinian;  and  is  a  confufed 
immethodical  compilation,  full  of  errors  and  forgeries. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  canon-law  confifts  of  the  decrees  of 
the  popes,  from  the  time  of  pope  Alexander  III.  to  pope 
Gregory  IX.  and  publifhed,  under  the  aufpices  of  that 
pope,  about  the  year  1230,  in  live  books,  entitled  De- 
cretalia  Gregorii  Noni. 

In  1298,  pope  Boniface  VIII.  continued  the  papal  decrees 
as  far  as  his  time,  under  the  title  of  Sextus  Decretalium. 
To  thel'c,  pope  John  XXII.  added  the  Clementines,  or  the 
five  books  of  the  conftitutions  of  his  predeceffor  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  firft  publifhed  about  the  year  1317.  And  to 
all  thefe  were  afterwards  added  twenty  conftitutions  of 
the  faid  pope  John,  called  the  Extravagantes  ;  and 
fome  other  conftitutions  of  his  fucceflors,  called  Ex¬ 
travagantes  Communes.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  the 
Decretals. 

All  thefe  compofe  the  body  of  the  canon  law ;  which,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Comments,  make  three  volumes,  in  folio  ;  the 
rule  and  meafure  of  church  government.  Indeed,  with  us, 
fince  the  Reformation,  the  canon  law  has  been  much 
abridged  and  reftrained ;  only  fo  much  of  it  obtaining,  as 
is  confiftent  with  the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  do&rine  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  Befides 
the  foreign  canon  law ,  we  have  our  Icgatine  and  provincial 
constitutions.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  canon  law  fhould  be  reviewed;  and  till 
that  review  took  place,  fuch  canons,  conftitutions,  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  lynodals  provincial  as  had  been  made,  and 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  king’s  prero¬ 
gative,  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed.  The  review  was 
propofed  again  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  queen 
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Elizabeth ;  but  as  it  was  never  accomplifhed,  the  authority 
of  the  canon  law  in  England  depends  upon  the  ftatute  of 
the  25th  Henry  VIII.  c.  19.  which  was  repealed  indeed  by 
queen  Mary,  and  again  revived  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1. 

As  to  the  conftitutions  and  canons  made  in  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  1603,  ratified  by  the 
king,  and  foon  after  adopted  in  the  province  of  York; 
thefe  never  obtained  a  parliamentary  confirmation  ;  and 
it  has  been  therefore  adjudged  upon  the  principles  of 
law  and  the  conftitution,  that  they  do  not  bind  the 
laity,  however  the  clergy  may  regard  them.  Strange’s 
Rep.  1057. 

CANONARCHA,  or  Canonarchus,  a  dignity  in  the 
Greek  church,  anfwering  to  the  precentor  in  the  Latin, 
or  chanter  in  the  Englifh  church. 

The  word  is  formed  from  uavav  and  ccp'/ji,  beginning,  or 
governing ;  becaule  it  belongs  to  this  officer  to  fet  the  ca¬ 
nons,  or  church  hymns,  and  to  diredl  the  choir  in  finging 
them. 

A  like  officer  we  alfo  find  in  the  ancient  monafteries, 
under  the  denomination  canonarcha ,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
to  beat  the  femantium,  or  wooden  inftrument,  whereby 
the  monks  were  called  to  choir  to  fmg  canons.  There 
appear  to  have  been  feveral  canonarcha  in  the  fame  mona- 
ftery. 

CAN  ONE  al  fcfpiro ,  in  the  Italian  Mafic,  a  canon,  the  parts 
of  which  fucceed  each  other  by  a  fofpiro ,  that  is,  the  time  of 
a  crotchet. 

CANONESS,  in  the  Romijb  Church ,  a  woman  who  enjoys 
a  prebend,  affixed,  by  the  foundation,  to  maids ;  without 
their  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  or  make  any 
Vows. 

There  are  few  of  thefe,  except  in  Flanders  and  Germany ; 
they  are  rather  looked  upon  as  a  feminary  and  retreat  of 
girls  for  marriage  than  an  engagement  for  the  fervice  of 
God. 

Canonesses  of  St.  Augu fine,  or  Regular  Canonesses,  are 
a  kind  of  religious,  who  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Auguftine, 
of  which  there  are  various  congregations. 

The  order  of  canoncJJcs  was  firft  inftituted  by  Lewis  the 
Meek,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

CANONIC  A,  in  Philofophical  Hijiory ,  an  appellation  given 
by  Epicurus  to  his  dodfrine  of  logic. 

It  was  called  Canonica ,  as  confiding  of  a  few  canons,  or 
rules,  for  directing  the  underftanding  in  the  purfuit  and 
knowledge  of  truth. 

Epicurus’s  Canonica  is  reprefented  as  a  very  flight  and  in- 
fufficient  logic,  by  feveral  ancients  who  put  a  great  value 
on  his  ethics  and  phyfics. 

The  ftrefs  of  Epicurus’s  Canonica  confifts  in  his  dodlrine 
of  the  criteria  ef  truth. 

All  queftions  in  philofophy  are  either  concerning  words  or 
things :  concerning  things  v/e  feek  their  truth ;  concerning 
words,  their  fignification  :  things  are  either  natural  or 
moral ;  and  the  former  are  either  perceived  by  fenfe,  or  by 
the  underftanding.  Hence,  according  to  Epicurus,  arife 
three  critcrions  of  truth,  viz.  fenfe,  anticipation  or  prae- 
notion,  and  paffion.  The  great  canon,  or  principle,  of 
Epicurus’s  logic  is,  that  the  fenfes  are  never  deceived; 
and  therefore,  that  every  fenfation,  or  perception  of  an 
appearance,  is  true.  Stanley’s  Hift.  Phil.  p.  xiii.  p. 
35- 

Canonica  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  ancients  to  denote  the  art  of 
mufic. 

Canonica  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  that  fpeciesof 
mufic,  which  does  not  determine  the  intervals  of  founds  by 
the  ear,  but  by  a  canon  or  ftretched  chord.  See  Ca¬ 
non. 

CANONICAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  or  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  rule  or  canon. 

Canonical  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  other- 
wife  call  regular. 

Canonical  is  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given  to  thofe 
writings  which  have  been  received  as  the  rule  of  our  faith 
and  pradlice,  and  comprehended  in  the  canon  or  catalogue 
of  the  Scriptures. 

In  which  fenfe,  canonical  ftands  contradiftinguifhed  from 

apocryphal. 

The  conditions  then  requifite  to  conftitute  a  book  canoni¬ 
cal  are,  that  it  be  admitted  to  be  written  by  divine  infpir- 
ation,  and  that  it  be  folemnly  accepted,  and  configned  by 
the  church  for  a  perpetual  guide  or  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

Divines  generally  hold,  that  thofe  books  only  of  the  new 
Teftament  are  to  be  accounted  canonical,  which  were  ei¬ 
ther  written,  or  at  leaft  approved  and  authorized,  by  the 
apoftles. 

Formerly  they  were  not  fo  well  diftinguifhed  as  among 
us.  In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  Dodwell  oblerves, 
the  genuine  writings  of  the  apoftles  ufed  to  be  bound  up 
together  with  thofe  now  called  fpurious,  and  apocryphal ; 
fo  that  it  was  not  manifeft,  by  any  public  judgment. 

Winch 
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which  of  them  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  other;  but 
later  times  thought  fit  to  make  a  reparation. 

The  Jews  allow  of  no  book  for  canonical,  but  thofe  written 
before  or  foon  after  the  return  from  the  Babylomfh  cap¬ 
tivity.  when  the  gift  of  prophecy  ceafed.  among  them. 
Eufebius  lays  down  three  marks,  by  which  the  Ipurious 
Writings  forged  by  heretics,  under  the  names  of  the  <.pof- 
tlcs,  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  genuine  and  canonical. 
Hid.  Eclef.  lib  iii.  m-p.  2.5. 

Ca  nonical,  pojl,  or  Jr«tf«-CANONicAL.  See  Canon, 
and  PEUTERO-Cawowica/.  _  .  . 

Canonical  is  a!lo  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  epiflles  in 
the  New  Teftament,  more  frequently  called  catholic,  or 
general  epiflles. 

Canonical,  canonicus,  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  all 
the  officers  and  miniiters  of  a  church  or  monaflery,  from 
the  biffiop  or  abbot  to  the  rneaned  fervant,  including 
pri efts,  monks,  virgins,  and  all  who  were  entered  in 


canon,  that  is,  in  the  matricula  or  regifter  of  the  church. 
Canonical  horfes ,  cononici  equi ,  was  an  ancient  tax,  or  tri¬ 
bute,  impofed  on  certain  provinces,  whereby  they  were 
obliged  to  furniffi  the  emperor  with  fo  many  horfes  to 
mount  his  cavalry. 

Canonical  hours, art  certain  dated  times  of  the  day,  con- 
figned,  more  efpecially  by  the  Romifh  church,  to  the 
offices  of  prayers  and  devotion.  Such  are  rnattins ,  lauds- 
jixth ,  ninth ,  vefpers.  In  our  country  the  canonical  hours 
are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  before  or  after 
which  maryiage  cannot  be  legally  performed  in  any  pa- 

riffi-church.  , 

Canonical  inftitution ,  a  regular  and  legitimate  conation 
to  a  benefice,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  canon-law. 
Canonical  letters ,  in  the  Ancient  Church ,  were  a  fort  of 
tedinionials  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  the  biffi ops  and 
clergy  fent  each  other,  to  keep  up  catholic  communion, 
and  didinguilh  orthodox  Chridians  from  Arian,  and 
other  heretics. 

When  they  had  occafion  to  travel  into  other  dtoceles,  or 
countries,  dimidbry  and  recommendatory  letters,  alfo 
letters  of  peace,  &c.  were  fo  many  fpecies  of  canonical 

letters.  See  Dimissory.  . 

Canonical  liberty ,  a  freedom  to  'which  certain  churches 
are  left,  being  governed  by  the  ancient  canons  and  ufages 
edabliffied  before  the  papal  hierarchy  was  carried  to  its 
height:  fuch  is  that  which,  of  later  days,  the  trench 

call  the  Gallican  'liberty.  ,  .  ... 

Canonical  life ,  the  method  or  rule  of  living  prefcribed 
by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  community. 

The  canonical  life  was  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  mo¬ 
nadic  and  clerical  lives.  ,  , 

Canonical  obedience ,  is  that  fu.bmiffion  which  by  the  ec- 
clefiadical  laws  the  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to  their  bi- 
(hops,  and  religious,  to  their  fuperiors. 

Canonical  portion,  fo  much  of  the  effefts  of  a  per  on 
deceafed,  as  the  canons  allow  to  the  pariffi  church  to 

which  he  belonged.  , .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Canonical  punifhments  are  thofe  which  the  church 1  may 
inflict:  fuch  as  excommunication,  degradation,  and  pe¬ 
nance,  in  Roman  catholic  countries ;  alfo  fading,  alms, 

Canonical  purgations ,  were  ancient  methods  of  proving 
innocency,  by  ordeal,  purgation,  & c. 

Canonical  fins,  in  the  Ancient  Church ,  thofe  which  were 
capital  or  mortal :  fuch  efpecially  were  idolatry,  adultery, 
murder,  herefy,  and  fchifm. 

CANON1CUM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  tax,  or  tribute. 
Canonicum  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Greek  church 
for  a  fee  paid  by  the  clergy  to  biffiops,  archbifhops,  and 
metropolitans,  for  degrees  and  promotions. 

Canonicum  alfo  denotes  a  due  of  fird-fruits,  paid  by  the 
Greek  laity  to  their  biffiops,  or,  according  to  Du-Cange, 
to  their  prieds.  The  canonicum  is  adefled  according  to 
the  number  of  houfes,  or  chimnies,  in  a  place. 

The  emperor  Ifaac  Comnenus  made  a  conditution  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  canonicum  of  biffiops,  which  was  confirmed 
by  another  made  it  1086,  by  his  nephew  Alexis  Com¬ 
nenus.  A  village  containing  thirty  fires,  was  to  pay 
for  its  canonicum,  one  piece  of  gold,  two  of  filver,  one 
fheep,  fix  bulhels  of  barley,  fix  of  wheat-dour,  fix  mea- 
fures  of  wine,  and  thirty  hens.  Du-Cange,  Glofs.  Gr. 

CANONIST,7  a  perfon  (killed  in,  or  who  makes  profeffion 
of  the  dudy  and  praftice  of  the  canon Aaw. 

Canonifis  and  Civilians  are  ufually  combined  m  the  fame 
perfons.  And  hence  the  title  of  do  A  or  juris  utnufque,  or 
legum  doAor ,  ufually  expreded  in  abbreviature,  LL.  D. 

or  J.  U.  D.  .  .  ,  ,  1 

CANONIZATION,  a  declaration  of  the  pope,  whereby, 
after  a  great  deal  of  folemmty,  he  enters  into  the  lid  of 
faints  fome  perfon  who  had  lived  an  exemplary  life,  and 
wrought  miracles;  or,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  performed 
fome  lingular  fervice  for  the  church,  in  which  a  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  this  kind  of  merit  coflfids.- 
Vol.  E  N°  56. 
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The  word  canonization  feems  to  be  of  later  origin  than 
the  thing;  there  being  no  indance  of  the  ule  ot  the 
word  before  the  twcltth  century,  whereas  St.  UldaricuiJ 
was  canonized  in  the  tenth.  I  he  term  is  formed  from 
canon  ;  becaule  the  primitive  canonizations  were  only  or¬ 
ders  of  the  popes,  or  biffiops,  whereby  perior.s  eminent 
for  piety,  &c.  were  inferted  in  the  canon  of  the  m.ds, 
that  they  might  be  commemorated  in  the  fervice  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  thofe  days,  the  ufe  of  martyrologies  was  un¬ 
known  in  the  church. 

Mabillon  didinguid.ts  two  kinds  of  canonization ;  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  particular,  the  fird  made  by  a  general  council, 
or  a  pope;  the  fecond,  by  a  biOiop,  a  particular  church, 
or  a  provincial  council. 

The>  e  are  indances  likewife  of  canonizations,  or  at  lead  of 
fomething  very  like  them,  by  abbots. 

At  fird;  only  martyrs  were  canonized-,  but  by  degrees 
they  came  to  confedors  See.  t 

Canonization  anciently  confided  in  inferting  the  faint  s 
name  in  the  facred  diptychs  or  canon  ot  faints  ;  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  proper  office  for  invoking  him,  and  erecting 
churches  under  his  invocation,  with  altars  for  mais  to  be 
celebrated  on  ;  taking  up  the  body  from  the  place  of  its 
fird  burial,  and  the  like  ceremonies :  by  degrees,  other 
formalities  were  added  ;  and  proceffions  were  made  with 
the  faint’s  image  in  triumph  ;  the  day  of  his  death  was  de¬ 
clared  a  fead  ;  and  to  render  the  thing  dill  more  lolemn, 
Hononus  III  in  1225,  added  feVeral  clays  indulgence  to 

a  canonization.  ,  . 

It  is  a  great  dilpute  among  the  learned,  when  the  right  ot 
canonization ,  which  it  is  owned  was  anciently  common  to 
ordinaries,  efpecially  metropolitans  and  princes,  with  the 
pope-  became  fird  peculiar  to  the  pope.  Some  fay, 
Alexander  III.  made  this  referve  to  the  holy  fee..  1  he 
Jefuits  of  Antwerp,  in  their  Propylseum,  alTert,  it  was 
not  edabl idled  till  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  and  then  by  a 
mere  cudom,  which  palled  tacitly  into  a  law;  which  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  generally  received,  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  This,  however,  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  *hat  it  was  generally  allowed  betore  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  III.;  but  fince  his  time  we  read  of  no  faints  ca¬ 
nonized  oy  any  but  the  popes :  and  the  archbiffiop  ot  Vi¬ 
enne  in  France,  and  his  fuffragans,  acknowledge  it  in  an 
authentic  manner  in  the  year  123  ,  by  a  letter  written 
to  Gregory  IX.  defiring  him  to  canonize  Stephen,  bilhop 
of  Die,  who  died  in  1208.  ghtia  nemo,  fay  they,  quan- 
talibct  merit  or  urn  presrogativa  polleat ,  ab  ccclcfta  Die  pro 
fanfto  habendus ,  aut  vencrandus  eft,  nifi  prius  per  Jedcm 
apoftolicam  ejus  [an  Ait  as  fucrit  approbata. 

CANONRY,  or  Canonicate,  the  benefice  filled  by  a 

canon.  .  , 

Canonicate  is  didinguiffied  from  prebend,  in  that  the  pre¬ 
bend  may  fubfid  without  the  canonicate,  whereas  the  ca¬ 
nonical  is  infeparable  from  the  prebend.  It  is  to  the  ca¬ 
nonicate,  not  to  the  prebend,  that  the  right  of  fuffrages, 
and  other  privileges,  are  annexed.  See  Prebend. 
CANOPUS,  in  Aftronomy ,  a  bright  dar  of  the  fird  mngni- 
~  tude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a  conllellation  of  the  iou- 
thern  hemifphere.  See  Argo. 

The  longitude  of  Canopus,  as  given  by  Halley,  for  the 
year  1700,  is  io°  52'  of  Cancer,  and  its  fouthern  lati¬ 
tude,  720  49'.  F.  Noel,  in  1697,  found  its  right  afeen. 
fion  930  54%  its  declination  fouthwards,  52^  29'.  F. 
Feuille,  in  the  beginning  of  March  17C.9,  obferved  the 
declination  of  canopus  52^  30'  .  I‘  •  I  homas,  in  Janu¬ 

ary  1682,  found  the  declination  520  31'  33",  its  right  af- 
cenfion  930  32'  20",  longitude,  8°  52',  of  Cancer,  lati¬ 
tude  fouthern,  750  55  •  Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  3°3>  ^e<l* 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  aim.  1693.  P*  39°»  ^ecP 
CANOPY,  in  ArchiteAure and  Sculpture, zmzgnAiceni  kind 
of  decoration,  ferving  to  cover,  and  crown  an  altar, 
throne,  tribunal,  pulpit,  chair,  or  the  like.  See  Bal¬ 
dachin.  . 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  barbarous  Latin  canopcum , 
of  HuvuTiEiov,  a  net  fpread  over  a  bed  to  keep  oft  the  knats , 
from  xfcVoT,  a  gnat. 

Canopies  are  alfo  borne  over  the  head  in  proceffions  of 
date,  after  the  manner  of  umbrellas. 

The  canopy  of  an  altar  is  more  peculiarly  called  Cibori- 

t)M. 

The  Roman  grandees  had  their  canopies ,  or  fpread  veils, 
called  thenftc,  over  their  chairs:  the  like  were  alfo  in 
temples  over  the  datues  of  the  gods.  The  modern  car¬ 
dinals  dill  retain  the  ufe  of  canopies. 

CANOS  A,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  Salvian,  and 
fome  other  authors,  have  called  the  canis galcus,  and  muf- 
telus  levis,  a  kind  of  (hark. 

CANQUES,  in  Commerce,  a  fort  of  cotton  cloth  made  in 
China  ;  with  this  cloth  they  make  that  fird  garment  nexc 
their  {kin,  which  is  properly  their  flnrt.  . 

CANSCHY,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Japan, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  make  their 
paper.  See  a  particular  account  of  the  proeefs,  from  the 
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CANSTRISIUS,  an  officer  in  the  church  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  care  of  the  patriarchs 
pontifical  veftments,  affilt  in  robing  him,  and  during 
mafs  to  hold  the  incenfe  pot,  and  lprinkle  holy  water 
among  the  people,  while  the  hymn  of  theTrinity  is  finging. 
The  word  is  alfo  written  Canjlrtnjius ,  it  is  ufually  derived 
from  canljhum ,  a  name  which  fome  fuppofa  given  to  the 
incenfe  pot,  others  to  the  kind  of  balket  in  which  the 
patriarch’s  veftments  were  kept.  Du-Cange. 

CAN  T,  a  quaint,  aftefted  manner  of  fpeaking,  or  writing, 
adapted  chiefly  to  the  lower  fort. 

Cant  is  originally  derived  from  Andrew  Cant ,  a  Camero- 
man  preacher  in  Scotland,  who,  by  exercife,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  faculty  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  fuch  a  tone 
and  dialeft  as  was  underltood  by  none  but  his  own  con¬ 
gregation. 

Cant,  or  Canting  language,  is  alfo  applied  to  words  and 
phrafes  attested  by  particular  perfons,  or  profeffions  for 
low  ends,  and  not  authorized  by  the  eftabiilhed  language. 
Cant  is  not  reftrained  to  the  ftyie  of  gypfies,  thieves,  and 
beggars,  but  poffeffes  a  large  department  in  the  politer 
provinces  of  the  Engliffi  language. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  a  canting  dictionary, 
comprehending  all  the  terms  ul'ed  in  the  feveral  tribes  of 
gypfies,  beggars,  fhoplifters,  highwaymen,  footpads, 
and  other  clans  of  rheats  and  villains,  with  a  collection 
of  fongs  in  the  canting  dialect.  Lond.  1725,  8vo. 

A  writer  in  ihe  Tatlcr,  affigns  divers  fources  of  cant- 
words  ;  as  phizz,  hippo ,  mobb ,  pozz ,  bamm,  &c.  Tati. 
N°  230. 

The  bea- Language  will  moft  of  it  come  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  cf  cant ;  and  the  like  holds  of  the  terms  in  al¬ 
chemy,  heraldry,  not  to  lay  in  aftrology,  or  even  che- 
miltry,  pharmacy,  &c.  In  reality,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  rv?«/-term,  and  a  technical  term,  is  not  eafy  to 
affign,  unlefs  we  choofe  to  reftrain  the  former  to  words 
introduced  out  of  folly,  affeftation,  or  impofture;  and 
the  latter  to  fuch  as  are  introduced  for  the  fake  of  clear- 
nefs,  precifion,  and  fignificancy. 

Cant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  f ale  by  auction. 

The  origin  of  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  dubious  ;  it  may 
come,  according  to  fome,  from  quantum,  how  much; 
according  to  others,  from  cantare,  to  fing,  or  cry  aloud; 
agreeably  to  which,  we  lometiines  call  it  an  out-cry. 

Can  t  is  ailo  a  term  ufed  by  fome  carpenters,  principally  in 
{hip-building ;  when  a  piece  of  timber  comes  the  wrong 
way  in  their  work,  they  fay  cant  it  ;  i.  e.  turn  it  over. 
Accordingly,  cant-timbcrs  are  thofe  which  are  fituated  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  fhip  :  and  they  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  are  canted  or  railed  obliquely  from  the  keel,  and  are 
hereby  diftmguiflied  from  thofe  whofe  planks  are  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it. 

Cant  is  alio  popularly  ufed  for  an  angle,  or  corner. 

CAN  TABRlAN,  the  ancient  language  of  the  north-eaft- 
ern  part  of  Spain,  in  ufe  before  the  country  was  fubdued 
by  the  Romans. 

Dr.  Wallis  feems  to  make  the  Cantabrian  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  Spain:  which,  according  to  him,  like  the 
Gaulifli,  gave  way  to  a  kind  of  broken  Latin  called  ro¬ 
mance ,  or  roman/he  \  which  by  degrees  was  refined  into 
the  Caftilian  or  prefen t  Spanifh.  Rut  we  can  hardly  fup- 
pofe,  that  fo  large  a  country,  inhabited  by  fuch  a  variety 
of  people,  fpoke  all  the  fame  language. 

The  ancient  Cantabrian ,  in  effeft,  is  ftill  found  to  fubfift 
in  the  more  barren  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  province 
of  Lifcay,  Afturias,  and  Navarre,  as  far  as  Bayonne, 
much  as  the  Britifh  docs  in  Wales  ;  but  the  people  only 
talk  it :  for  writing,  they  ufe  either  the  Spaniih  or  French, 
as  they  happen  to  live  under  the  one  or  the  other  nation. 
Some  attribute  this  to  a  jealoufy  of  foreigners  learning 
the  myfteries  of  their  language;  others  to  a  poverty  of 
words  and  expreffions.  7  he  Cantabrian  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  affinity  with  any  other  known  language,  abat¬ 
ing  that  fome  Spanifh  words  have  been  adopted  in  it  for 
things  whofe  ufe  the  Bifcayans  were  anciently  unacquaint- 
rp,  w,Tth*  ,lts  pronunciation  is  not  difagreeable. 
ihe  Lord  s  prayer,  in  the  Cantabrian  tongue,  runs  thus  • 
Cure  ana  cervetan  aicena ,  fantlifica  bed i  hire  icena,  ether 

,1  :ne  reJuma>  eguin  bedi  hire  vorondatca  cervan  becala 
lurrean  ere,  &c. 

CAN  FABRIC  A,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  different  au- 
thors  call  two  different  fpecies  of  plants.  The  cantabrica 
of  limy  is  the  ranunculus.  The  cantabrica  of  Turner 
the  clove  gilliflower. 

Cantabrica  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  by  Clufius  and  fome  o- 
tners  lor  the  little  narrow-leaved  bind-weed.  See  Con¬ 
volvulus. 

CAN  TA BRUM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  large  kind  of  flag  ufed  bv 
t  e  Roman  emperors,  diflinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  co¬ 
lour,  and  bearing  on  it  fome  words,  or  motto  of  good 
omen,  to  encourage  the  foldiers. 


CAN  FALIVERS,  in  ArchitePlure,  pieces  of  wood  framed 
into  the  front,  or  fides  of  a  houfe,  to  fuftain  the  mould¬ 
ings  and  eaves  over  it. 

Cantajivers  are  the  fame  with  modillions,  except  that  the 
former  are  plain,  and  the  latter  carved.  'J  hey  are  both  a 
kind  of  cartoufes  fet  at  equal  diftances  under  the  corona 
of  the  cornice  of  a  building. 

Can tal  1  ver- Cor n  ice,  is  a  cornice  with  cantaliven  or 
modillions  under  it. 

'ihofc  which  projeft  much  are  now  out  of  fafhion,  and 
with  good  reafon,  efpecially  in  London,  as  they  daiken, 
by  their  hanging  over,  the  upper  chambers  at  leaft  ;  ami 
are  apt  to  fpread,  and  communicate  fire,  in  cafe  of  a 
misfortune  of  that  kind;  befiries,  that  in  the  prefein 
mode  of  building,  ufe,  conveniency,  and  fimplicity  are 
more  ftudied  than  ornament. 

CAN  TAR,  or  Cantaro,  an  eaftern  weight,  of  different 
value  in  different  places,  equivalent  at  Acra  in  Turky  to 
603  pounds,  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  1 14  pounds. 
Cantar  is  alfo  an  Egyptian  weight,  which  is  denominate 
a  quintal,  and  confifts  of  a  hundred,  or  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  rotolos ,  according  to  the  goods  they  are  to  weigh. 
CaKtar  is  alfo  an  Egyptian  weight,  which  at  Naples  is 
equivalent  to  25  pounds,  at  Genoa  to  150  pounds.  At 
Leghorn  there  are  three  kind  of  cantaros,  one  weighing 
150  pounds,  another  15 1,  and  a  third  160  pounds.  ** 
Cantaro  is  alfo  a  Spaniih  liquid  meafure,  in  ufe efpecially 
at  Alicant,  containing  three  gallons. 

Cantaro  is  alfo  a  mealure  of  capacity,  ufed  at  Cochin 
con  taming  four  rubies,  the  rubi  32  rotolcs. 

CAN  I  A  FA,  in  Mufic ,  a  fort  of  long,  or  compofition,  in* 
termixed  with  recitatives,  airs,  and  variety  of  motions* 
ordinarily  intended  for  a  Angle  voice,  with  a  thorough 
bafs,  fometimes  for  two,  three,  or  more  voices,  with 
one  or  more  violins,  or  other  inffruments. 

Flic  cantata  paffed  from  Italy  into  France,  and  thence  to 
us :  it  has  fomethmg  in  it  extremely  fantaftica!  and  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  feems  only  to  pleate  by  its  variety.  The 
word  is  Italian,  where  it  fignifies  the  fame  thine- 
CANTATRICES,  i„  Muut As.  ITriur,,  hlred^epe,,, 
and  waiters  at  funerals. 

CANTEENS,  in  Military  Language,  are  tin  veffcls  in  the 
form  of  Iquare  bottles,  uled  lor  carrying  water  to  limply 
the  foldiers  in  camp.  1  ^  * 

CLNTEt,  cant el/um,  in  Ancient  Englifh  Writers,  denotes 
a  cuftom  of  felling  by  the  lump,  without  tale  or  mejfure 
bpelman  derives  the  word  from  quantillum,  and  defines  it 
y  over  mealure,  or  what  is  added  over  and  above  drift 
mea  ure.  Kennet  derives  it  from  the  old  word  cant  a 
hundred,  q.  d.  the  fale  of  about  a  hundred  weight  ;  an- 
lwcnng  to  what  we  now  call  the  taking  of  a  hundred 
pound  on  content ;  as  when  we  take  it  in  a  bag,  lealed 
up,  without  telling  the  pieces. 

CANTER flURr"B£LL’  B°tany‘  See  Convolvumjs. 
CANTERII  or  Cantheru,  ,n  Ancient  Ar  chi  tea  are,  raf¬ 
ters  or  joifts  of  a  houfe,  which  reach  down  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves*  fa 

C^N1pIAR^  among  the  Ancients ,  a  kind  of  candleftick. 
See  Branch. 

CAN  TH  ARIAS  lapis,  in  Natural Hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  foffile  fubftance  luppofed  to  refemble  a 
beetle.  .  We  fometimes  meet  with  parts  of  the  ichthy- 
penaor  bony  parts  of  fillies,  which  are  ridged  longitu- 
dinafty  much  in  the  manner  of  the  outer  wing  of  fome 
of  the  beetle  tribe  ;  and  from  the  fize  and  iliape,  which 
is  an  oblong  or  oval  one  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common 
beetle,  and  fometimes  of  the  largeft,  and  at  others  of  the 
veryfmaHeft  kinds,  thefe  have  been  called  by  fome  oe- 
trified  beetles  and  canthar'ue  lapides-,  others  have  extended 
the  name  to  fuch  pieces  of  amber  as  have  in  them  the 

?£the  bettie  of  an7  Species. 
m  Mcdicine,  a  kind  of  poifonous  in- 
lefts,  with  wings  and  feet  like  beetles  ;  much  ufed  as  an 
epilpaftic  lor  the  railing  of  blifters. 

The  ftimulating  power  of  cantharides  is  caufed  by  a  very 
acrid  relinous  fubllance  contained  in  thefe  infefts,  two 
fcruples  of  which  Neumann  extrafted  from  four  ounces 
ot  cantharides  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  word  is  formed  from  cantharus ,  the  name  of  a  fort 
ot  beetle,  and  called  alfo  fcarab<eus  venenofus.  The  can- 
thandcs  are  properly  a  fpecies  of  the  beetles  or  fcarabt 

Cantharides,  called  alfo  Spanijb  flies,  though  they  ought 
rather  to  be  denominated  Spanijh  beetles,  are  produced 
Irom  a  kind  of  little  worms,  hatched  on  wheat,  the  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  See.  There  are  various  kinds  of  cantha- 
ndes,  hut  all  of  a  greenilh  and  golden  hue  ;  the  belt  are 
thole  which  appear  with  different  colours,  having  yellow 
lines  running  acrofs  their  wings,  thick,  and  frelh.  They 
are  killed  by  expofing  them  over  a  very  ffrong  vinegar, 
which  is  made  to  boil  for  that  purpofe ;  after  which  they 
are  dried,  and  may  be  preferved  a  year  or  two. 

Cantharides  are  very  fturp  and  corrofive,  abounding  with 

a  fub- 
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a  fubtile,  cauftic,  volatile  fait ;  whereby  they  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  injurious  to  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  ulcerate  it, 

•  even  when  applied  externally,  if  fuffered  to  lie  on  too 
long.  They  are  much  commended  in  fevers,  as  they 
raife  and  llrengthen  a  low  trembling  pulfe,  give  relief  in 
delirious  ravings,  loporiferous  ftupors,  lofs  of  reafon,  &c. 
(the  common  fymptoms  of  high  and  dangerous  fevers) : 
they  often  alfo  reduce  continual  fevers  to  regular  and 
diltindt  iemiffions  ;  and  fo  make  way  for  the  bark; 
cleanfe  and  open  the  obftrudled  glands  and  lymphatics  ; 
bring  on  critical  fwcats,  Sec. 

Dr.  Morgan  accounts  for  thefe  effects  of  cantharidcs  thus  : 

The  fubtile  and  volatile  pungent  parts,  of  which  the 
“  canthandes  confift,  being  carried  into  the  blood,  and 
“  puffing  with  the  lymph  or  ferum  into  the  glandular 
“  pipes,  act  there  by  diflolving,  attenuating,  and  rare- 
“  lying  the  viicid  cohefions  of  the  lymph;  and  by  fti- 
44  mutating  the  nervous  coats  of  the  veffels,  they  throw 
“  off  their  llagnant  vifeidities,  and  thus  reftore  the  cir- 
“  culation  and  free  drain  of  lymph  from  the  arteries  to 
“  the  veins;  cieanfe  the  expurgatory  glands,  and  bring 
on  critical  fwcats  and  urines.  Thus,  the  extremely 
“  fubtle,  adlive,  and  pungent  volatile  fa  Its,  derived  from 
“  the  caniharides,  purge  the  glands  and  lymphatics  uni- 
“  verfally  ;  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  common  ca- 
“  thartics  do  the  guts.”  Philofoph.  Princip.  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  p.  304. 

The  ancients  held  them  a  poifon  when  taken  internally, 
undoubtedly  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  ulcerate  the 
bladder.  Yet  home  moderns,  as  Langius,  Bartholin,  and 
others,  have  ventured  to  give  them  internally,  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  who  appears  to  have 
given  them  in  dropffes  and  jaundices  :  and  in  the  Fhi- 
lofophical  1  ranladtions,  we  have  inftances  of  their 
internal  ule.  and  that  with  fuccefsr  by  Mr.  Young,  in 
dropfical  and  ocher  cafes  ;  fometimes  mixed  with  cam¬ 
phor,  and  fometimes  without ;  only  well  wafhed  down 
with  large  draughts  of  pofi'et,  ptifan,  emulfions,  or  the 
like.  The  form  wherein  he  tells  us  he  ufes  toadminifler 
this  fiery  infe£t,  is  that  of  a  fmall  pill,  or  bolus,  compofed 
of  three  cantharides  preepar .  Troch .  c  Myrrha  3  ft .  Sem. 
Amei.  gr.  vi.  Reb.  Cynojb.  q.  f  This,  in  ftubborn  fup- 
preffions  ol  the  menles  and  lochia,  in  difficult  child¬ 
birth,  and  retention  ot  the  fecundines,  he  finds  does 
woaders  :  he  adds,  that  the  heat  or  pain  it  Occafions.  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  much  fhort  of  what  he  has  an 
hundred  times  l'een,  and  lometimes  felt,  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  epifpaftic  to  the  back. 

Groenvelt  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  the  fafe  internal  ufe 
of  cantharides,  wherein  he  recommends  them,  efpecially 
againlt  ulcers  in  the  bladder;  for  which  he  fuffered  a 
perfection  from  the  college  of  phyficians,  though  fur¬ 
ther  experience  has  fhpwn  he  had  juftice  on  his  fide. 

Dr.  Morgan  propofes  a  tincture  of  cantharides,  made  with 
the  elixir  vitrioli ,  as  good  in  the  diabetes. 

Their  principal  ufe,  however,  is  in  velicatories,  to  raife 
bliiters  on  the  fkin  ;  and  by  that  means  to  turn  off  and 
difctiarge  lome  flux  of  ill  humours. 

Cantharides  are  fometimes  applied  to  the  temples  for  the 
tooth  ach:  the  farriers  ufe  them  in  feveral  difeafes  of 
horfes.  They  mult  be-  chofen  new,  dry,  and  whole  : 
they  will  not  keep  above  two  years,  without  ipoiling  or 
mouldering  into  a  d u ft,  which  is  of  no  ule. 

CANTHARIS.  See  Glow -worm. 

CANTHARUS  of  a  fountain,  among  Roman  Writers , 
denotes  the  part,  or  apparatus,  out  of  which  the  w'ater 
ifl’ued. 

It  was  made  in  divers  forms,  fometimes  in  that  of  a  fhell, 
at  other  times  in  that  of  an  animal,  which  yielded  water 
at  its  mouth,  eyes,  and  the  like. 

Cantharus,  in  Ecclefujlical  Writers,  denotes  a  fountain, 
or  ciitern,  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium ,  before  the  an¬ 
cient  churches,  wherein  perfons  wafhed  their  hands  and 
faces  before  they  entered. 

Cantharus,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fea-fiffi  much  re- 
fembling  the  fparus  and  fargus  in  fhape,  but  of  a  dufkier 
•and  blacker  colour,  covered  with  fmall  feales,  and  not 
marked  witli  the  annular  black  fpots  which  both  thofe 
fifties  have  near  the  tail.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  is  frequently  brought  to  market  in  Rome, 
&c.  being  efteemed  a  very  well  tailed  filh. 

The  cantharus  of  the  ancients  is  called  by  Artedi  the  fi¬ 
ver-eyed  sparus,  with  longitudinal  and  parallel  yellow 
lines  on  each  fide.  Gaza  calls  this  fifli  fear ab ecus. 

Cantharus  unfluofus  See  O/VBeetle. 

CANTHUS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  corner,  or  angle  of  the  eve  ; 
formed  by  the  commillure  or  joining  of  the  upper  and 
lower  eyelids. 

That  corner  next  the  nofe,  is  called  the  great,  inner ,  and 
domejlic  canthus ;  and  by  fome  pliylicians  \E<c  fountain. — 
The  other,  towards  the  temples,  is  called  the  little,  01 
external  canthus. 

Canthus,  in  Chemflry ,  the  lip  of  a  veffi*l ;  or  that  part  of  ' 
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the  mouth  of  a  veffe!,  which  is  a  little  hollowed,  or  de- 
preffed,  for  the  eafy  pouring  off'  a  liquor. 

Hence,  to  pour  by  decantation,  is  to  pour  through  that 
place. 

CAN  1 1CLES,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
otherwiie  called  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  by  the  Jews,  the 
Song  of  Songs,  Canticum  Canticorum • 

1  he  Book  of  Canticles  is  ulually  fuppofed  to  be  an  epi- 
thalamium  compofed  by  Solomon,  on  occafion  of  his 
marriage  with  the  king  of  Egypt’s  daughter.  But  thofe 
who  penetrate  further  into  the  mvftery,  pretend  to  find 
it  the  marriage  of  Jcfus  Chrilt  with  human  nature,  the 
church,  and  good  men. 

O11  this  principle  the  Canticles  is  held  to  be  a  continued 
allegory,  wherein,  under  the  terms  of  a  common  wed¬ 
ding,  a  divine  and  fpiritual  marriage  is  exprrfied. 

1  he  Jt^vvs  themfelves,  apprehending  the  hook  liable  to 
be  underftood  in  a  grofs  and  carnal  manner,  prudently 
prohibited  the  reading  of  it  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
the  tame  ufage  anciently  obtained  in  the  Chriftian 
church.  Orig.  Prsef.  in  Cant.  Teod.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  985. 
Plierom.  in  Ezek.  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  tom.  i.  p.  126. 

Among  the  ancients,  Theodore  Mopfuetanus  rejedfed  the 
book  of  Canticles,  as  not  divine.  Divers  rabbins  have 
alfo  quefiioned  its  being  written  by  infpiration.  It  is  al- 
ledged,  that  the  name  of  God  is  not  onCe  found  in  it. 
Mr.  Whifton  has  a  difeourfe  exprefs  to  prove,  that  the 
Canticles  is  not  a  facred  book  of  the  Old  Tcffament.  He 
alledges  it  indeed  to  have  been  written  by  king  Solomon, 
the  Ion  of  David,  but  afferts,  that  it  was  compofed  at 
the  time  when  that  prince,  blinded  by  his  concubines, 
was  funk  in  filthy  love,  and  even  idolatry.  This  he 
chiefly  infers  from  the  general  character  of  vanity  and 
difiblutenels  which  reigns  through  the  Canticles,  in  which 
there  is  not,  according  to  Whiffon,  one  thought  that 
leads  the  mind  toward  religion,  but  all  is  worldly  and 
carnal,  to  lay  no  worfe.  For  the  myftic  fenfe,  he  afl'erts 
it  to  be  without  any  foendation,  and  that  the  book  is  not 
cited  as  canonical  by  any  wiiter  before  the  defirudHon 
ol  Jerufulem.  Mr.  Whiffon  will  have  it  to  have  been 
taken  into  the  canon  between  the  years  77  and  128, 
when  allegories  came  in  vogue,  and  the  rabbins  began 
to  corrupt  the  text  of  Scripture. 

CANP1MARONS,  or  Catimarons,  a  kind  of  floats  cr 
rails,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coait  of  Coroman¬ 
del  to  go  a  fithing  in,  and  to  trade  along  the  coait.  1  hey 
are  made  of  three  or  four  fmall  canoes,  or  trunks  of 
trees  dug  hollow,  and  tied  together  with  cacao  ropes, 
with  a  triangular  fail  in  the  middle,  made  of  matts.  fhe 
perfons  who  manage  them  are  almoff  half  in  the  water, 
there  being  only  a  place  in  the  middle  a  little  raifed  to 
hold  their  merchandiie  ;  which  laft  particular  is  only  to 
be  underfloor!  of  the  trading  eantimarons,  and  not  of 
thofe  who  go  fi thing. 

CANTING-arm,  among  Heralds,  are  thofe  arms  which 
exprefs  their  owner’s  furname. 

Thefe  anfwer  to  what  the  French  call  armes  parlantcs ; 
they  are  a  fort  of  rebufes,  and  are  never  prelumed  to  be 
noble. 

C  a  n  T i  n  G-quoins,  in  Ship  Building,  the  fame  as  cantic-quoins. 
See  Quotn. 

In  Harris’s  Lex.  Tcchn.  they  are  called  canoignc  coins,  but 
this  feems  an  error  of  the  prefs.  Manwayring  calls  them 

cantick- quoyncs. 

CANTO  denotes  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  poem,  anfwering 
to  what  is  otherwife  called  a  book. 

The  word  is  Italian,  where  it  properly  fignifies  fong. 
Taffo,  Arioffo,  and  feveral  other  Italians,  have  divided 
their  longer  or  heroic  poems  into  cantos.  In  imitation  of 
them  Scarron  has  alfo  divided  his  Gigantomachia,  and 
Boileau  his  Lutrin,  into  chants ,  or  fongs.  The  like  ufage 
has  been  adopted  by  fome  Englifh  writers,  ns  Butler, 
who  divides  his  Hudibras,  and  Dr.  Garth  his  Difpenfary, 
into  cantos.  A  late  tranflator  of  part  of  Virgil’s  gEneid 
has  even  iubdivided  a  book  of  Virgil  into  feveral  cantos. 

Canto,  in  the  Italian  Mufic ,  fignifies  a  fong  :  hence  canto 
Jimplicc  is  where  all  the  notes  or  figures  are  equal,  called 
alfo  canto  fermo  :  canto  figuraio,  that  where  the  figures 
are  unequal,  and  exprefs  different  motions. 

Canto  alio  fignifies  the  treble  part  of  a  fong  ;  hence  canto 
conccrtanlc ,  the  treble  of  the  little  chorus  ;  canto  tipieno, 
the  treble  of  the  grand  chorus,  or  that  which  fings  only 
now  and  then,  in  particular  places. 

Canto  fignifies  the  firlt  treble,  unlefs  fome  other  word  be 
added  to  it,  as  Jeconds ;  in  which  cafe  it  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  treble. 

CAN  1  ON,  a  quarter  of  a  city,  confidered  as  feparated  and 
detached  from  the  reft. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  Italian  cantonc,  a  fquare 
fone,  or  corner  fonc. 

Canton  is  alfo  more  frequently  ufed  for  a  fmall  country, 
or  diftrict,  under  its  feparate  government. 

Such  arc  the  thirteen  Swifs  cantons-,  each  of  which  forms 

a  re- 
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a  republic  apart  •,  but  all  are  leagued  together,  and  cdn- 
ftitute  what  is  called  the  Helvetic  body. 

Canton,  in  Heraldry ,  is  one  of  the  nine  honourable  or- 
diharies  ;  being  a  fquare  portion  of  the  efcutcheon  parted 

from  the  reft.  .  ,  ,  . 

It  has  not  any  fixed  proportion;  though  regularly  it 
fhould  be  lefs  than  a  quarter :  it  is  often  only  a  ninth 
part,  and  ufed  as  an  addition,  or  difference,  frequently 
to  exprefs  baftardy.  The  canton  is  fometimes  placed  at 
the  right  corner,  and  fometimes  at  the  left  ;  in  which 
latter  cafe,  it  is  called  a  canton  JiniJlcr.  Its  form  is  ex- 
preified  in  T'ab.  Herald,  fig.  12. — He  bears  ermin,  a  can¬ 
ton  argent,  charged  with  a  chevron  gules. 

Canton  isalfo  ufed  for  the  fpaces  left  between  the  branches 
of  a  crofs  or  faltief. 

CANTONED,  a  word  ufed  in  Architellure,  when  the  corner 
of  a  building  is  adorned  with  a  pilafter,  an  angular  co¬ 
lumn,  ruftic  quoins,  or  any  thing  that  projebls  beyond 
the  naked  of  the  wall.  . 

Cantoned,  Can  tonne7,  or  Canton  1  zed,  in  Heraldry , 

is  when  the  four  cantons ,  or  fpaces  round  a  crofs,  or  fal- 
tier,  are  filled  up  with  any  pieces. — He  bears  gules,  a 
crofs  argent,  cantoned  with  four  feallop  fhells. . 

The  word  is  alio  ufed  when  there  are  little  pieces  in  the 
cantons ,  or  fpaces,  of  any  principal  figure  of  an  efeut- 
cheon.  Thus  the  faltier  of  Lenox  is  cantoned  with  lour 
rofes. 

CANTONING,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  the  di¬ 
viding  a  thing  into  hundreds,  or  felling  it  by  hundred 
weights,  or  hundreds  in  tale. 

Cantoning,  in  the  Military  Art ,  is  a  method  of  quar¬ 
tering  troops  in  a  town,  where  the  garrilon  is  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  that  feveral  regiments  muft  be  quartered  on  the 
inhabitants  for  want  of  caferns,  or  barracks,  to  contain 
them. 

In  this  cafe  they  divide  the  town  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  regiments  to  be  fo  quartered,  that  the  officers 
and  foldiers  of  each  may  have  a  diftinbt  part  to  them- 
felves.  This,  in  the  military  phrafe,  is  called  cantoning 

of  a  town.  . 

CANTRED,  or  Cantrey,  denotes  a  diftribl  or  divifion 
of  an  hundred  towns  or  villages. 

The  word  is  Britifh,  compounded  of  cant ,  hundt  ed,  and 

trev,  or  tref,  town  or  village. 

In  Wales  the  counties  are  divided  into  cantreds,  as  thofe 
in  England  are  into  hundreds.  Anglefey,  in  particular, 
is  divided  into  three  cantrevs  or  cantreds ,  which  are  each 
fubdivided  into  fix  comots  or  commotes ,  each  commote  con¬ 
taining  about  fixty  trevs  or  townfliips.  I  he  geneial  par¬ 
tition  of  Wales  into  cantrevs  and  comots  is  very  ancient, 
llowl.  Monaft.  Ant.  EfT.  §  JO.  p.  110,  &c. 

CANVAS,  or  Canvass,  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen  or  hempen 
cloth,  tifually  woven  open,  and  regularly,  in  little 
fquares  ;  ferving  for  divers  domellic  purpoles,  and  el- 
pecially  for  the  ground  of  tapeftry-work,  and  painting. 
We  have  divers  forts  and  denominations  of  canvas ,  mod 
of  them  imported  from  abroad  ;  as  Dutch,  Barras,  and 
Heffian  canvas  ;  packing  canvas ;  gutting  <  and  fpruce  can¬ 
vas.  poledavies,  ebbing,  or  Queentborough  canvas’, 
working  canvas,  for  botts  or  cufhions,  narrow,  broad, 
and  broadeft. 

Canvas  alfo  is  the  cloth  on  which  painters  ufually  draw 
their  pictures ;  the  canvas  being  fmoothed  over  with  a 
flick-itone,  then  fized,  and  afterwards  whited  over,  makes 
what  the  painters  call  their  primed  cloth,  on  which  they 
draw  their  firft  fketches  with  a  coal  or  chalk,  and  after¬ 
wards  finifh  with  colours. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  name  fometimes  given  to  fail-cloth. 
Canvas -hags,  in  she  Military  Art,  contain  about  a  cubic 
foot  of  earth  or  faiui,  with  which  they  are  filled.  Their 
ufe  is  to  l-aife  a  parapet  in  hafte,  or  to  repair  one,  when 
beaten  down.  See  Sacks  ofi  earth. 

Canvas  is  alfo  ufed,  among  the  French,  for  the  model,  or 
firft  words,  whereon  an  air,  or  piece  of  mufic,  is  compof- 
ed,  and  given  to  a  poet  to  regulate  and  finifh.  The  canvas 
of  a  long,  contains  certain  notes  of  the  compofer,  which 
ihew  the  poet  the  meafure  of  the  verfes  he  is  to  make. 
Thus  Du  Lot  fays,  he  has  canvas  for  ten  fonnets  againlt 
the  Mufes. 

CANULA.  See  Cannula. 

CANUTI  avis.  SeeTRiNGA. 

CANZONE,  in  the  Italian  Mufic ,  in  the  general,  fignifies 
a  fong;  particularly  a  fort  of  Italian  ode,  or  lyric  poem, 
confifting  of  feveral  ftanzas,  through  all  which  the  fame 
order  and  difpofition  of  verfes,  meafures,  and  rhimes, 
are  oblerved  as  in  the  firft. 

The  canzone  is  ufually  very  long,  and  may  be  fet  to  mufic 
in  much  the  fame  ftyle  with  the  cantata. 

The  canzone  is  a  compolition  lomewhat  refembling,  but 
lefs  elaborate,  than  the  madrigal.  It  admits  of  little 
figures  and  points,  and  feldom  exceeds  three  parts ; 
though  the  name  is  fometimes  given  to  a  fong  for  one 
voice. 


C  A  O 

There  are  alfo  pieces  of  fymphonv  without  words,  called 
canzone,  much  the  fame  with  fon*tas. 

The  word  canzone  in  fonatas  ferves  to  indicate  that  the 
airs  it  is  put  under  are  airs  of  brilk  movement ;  fuch  as 
are  the  ufual  figures  otherwife  marked  with  allegro. 

CANZONETTA  denotes  a  little  canzone.  Bee  Canzone. 
The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Italian  canzona,  or  can¬ 
zone. 

CANZURI,  a  name  given  by  fume  authors  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  camphor  more  efteemed  than  any  other  fort. 
Some  have  fuppofed  it  thus  called  from  Kanzur  or  Chan- 
zur,  the  name  of  a  place  wheie  they  l'uppofe  it  to  be 
produced,  which  feems  the  more  probable  opinion, 
though  Scaliger  rejects  it,  and  will  have  it  that  this  fine 
camphor  had  its  name  from  a  certain  gum  called  canzur, 
which,  according  to  Garcias,  and  fume  others,  is  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  the  camphor  by  the  people  who  col¬ 
let!:  it  for  fate. 

'I his  gum,  he  fays,  is  called  alfo  candcrros\  and  that  it  is 
lomewhat  like  the  crude  amber,  only  that  it  is  whiter. 
There  is  this  great  objebtion  to  this  being  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  word,  that  it  exprefles  an  adulterated  kind,  which 
it  is  fcarce  probable  fhould  be  true  of  that  which  all  the 
authors  who  have  mentioned  this  kind  of  camphor;  have 
agreed  in  calling  the  beft  and  moft  excellent  of  all  the 
fores. 

CAOUANNE,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  tortoife, 
very  much  refembling  the  jurucua  of  the  Brafilians, 
but  having  a  thicker  (hell,  and  a  harlh,  tough,  and  Itringy 
fiefti,  of  a  very  bad  tafte. 

CAOUKE,  in  the  Turkijh  Drefs ,  a  high  ftiff  turban,  worn 
by  the  odabalhees,  or  heads  of  the  chambers  of  janiza¬ 
ries,  when  they  go  in  procelfion. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  is  one  name,  among 
many  more,  given  to  a  very  eiaftic  reafin  ;  the  produce 
of  a  tree  which  grows  along  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
the  Amazons.  This  tree  grows  to  a  very  great  height, 
perfectly  ftraight,  having  no  branches,  except  at  top, 
which  is  but  f mall,  covering  no  more  than  a  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  ten  feet.  Its  leaves  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  manioc  (juca  foliis  cannahinis)  :  they -are 
green  on  the  upper  parr,  and  white  beneath.  The  feeds 
are  three  in  number,  and  contained  in  a  pod,  confifting 
of  three  cells,  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  ricinus,  or  palma 
Chrijli-,  and  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  kernel,  which 
being  ftripped  and  boiied  in  water  produces  a  thick  oil 
or  fat,  anlwering  the  purpofes  of  butter  in  the  cookery 
of  that  country.  The  juice,  which  is  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  ules,  is  gathered  chiefly  in  time  of  rain,  be- 
caufe,  though  it  may  be  collebted  at  all  times,  it  flows 
then  moft  abundantly.  It  is  extracted  from  the  tree  by 
fimple  incifion,  and  flows  in  the  form  of  a  milky  liquor. 
The  means  employed  to  infpiffate  and  indurate  it,  M.  de 
la  Borde  lays,  are  kept  a  profound  l’ecret.  M,  Bomare, 
and  others,  affirm,  that  it  thickens  and  hardens  gra¬ 
dually  by  being  expofed  to  the  air  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  folid  confidence,  it  manifelts  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  flexibility  and  elaliicity.  Accordingly  the 
Indians  make  boots  of  it,  which  water  cannot  penetrate, 
and  which  when  fmoaked  have  the  appearance  of  real 
leather.  Bottles  are  alfo  made  of  this  fubftance,  to  the 
necks  of  which  are  fattened  hoilow  reeds,  fo  that  the  li¬ 
quor  contained  in  them  may  be  fquirted  through  th$ 
reeds  or  pipes  by  preflure.  One  of  thefe  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  is  always  prelented  to  each  of  the  guefts  at  their  en¬ 
tertainments,  who  never  fail  to  make  ufe  of  it  before 
eating.  This  whimlical  cultom  led  the  Portuguefe  in 
that  country  to  call  the  tree  that  produces  this  refia 
pao  de  xirringa,  and  hence  the  name  of  feringat  is  given 
both  to  the  tree,  and  to  its  relinous  produ&ion. 
Flambeaux,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
long,  are  likewile  made  of  this  refin,  which  give  a  beau¬ 
tiful  light,  have  no  bad  fmell,  and  burn  twelve  hours. 
A  kind  of  cloth  is  alfo  prepared  from  it,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Quito  apply  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  our 
oil-cloth  and  lail-cioth.  It  is  formed,  by  means  of 
earthen  moulds,  into  a  variety  of  figures  for  ufe  and  or¬ 
nament.  Ever  fince  this  refin  has  been  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  its  chemical  qualities,  and  other  interefting  pro¬ 
perties,  have  been  very  diligently  inveftigated.  It  was 
loon  found  that  it  may  be  foftened  by  warm  water  ;  but 
it  could  neither  be  diffblved  in  water,  nor  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  and  though  it  may  be  diflolved  in  certain  oils,  yet 
the  folution  remains  folt,  of  a  vifeous  confiftence,  and 
totally  incapable  of  being  reftored  to  a  folid  and  eiaftic 
ftate.  Many  attempts  were  made  for  diflolving  this  fub¬ 
ftance,  without  deftroying  its  peculiar  properties.  M. 
Macquer,  in  particular,  employed  various  oils,  camphire, 
and  different  kinds  of  ialts,  lor  this  purpole,  without 
eftebt.  He  made  ufe  of  Papin’s  digeftor,  and  of  the 
milky  juices  of  fome  of  our  European  plants,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  milk-thijlle,  without  fuccefs.  In  fome  of 
thefe  operations,  the  refin  was  not  at  all  affebted  ;  and, 
*  is*- 
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In  others,  It  was  altered  or  defiroyed.  At  lad  he  had 
recoiirfe  to  the  vitriolic  tether ,  which  quickly  and  eafily 
difl'olved  this  anomalous  fubdance  ;  forming  with  it  a 
tranfparent  tincture,  and  after  evaporation  leaving  the 
refin  behind,  poffcfied  of  its  former  confidence,  eladi- 
city,  and  other  properties,  and  of  fuch  a  form  as  he 
chofe  to  give  it,  while  in  its  liquid  date.  He  obferves, 
however,  that  two  pints  of  the  bed  tether,  obtained  by 
rectifying  eight  or  ten  pints  of  the  common  tether  by  a 
gentle  heat,  inud  be  ufed,  in  order  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
operation.  The  didinguifhing  properties  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance,  viz.  its  folidity,  flexibility,  and  eladicity,  audits 
quality  of  refiding  the  attion  of  aqueous,  fpirituous,  fa- 
line,  oily,  and  other  common  folvents,  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  fit  for  the  condr'uTion  of  tubes,  catheters,  and 
other  indruments,  in  which  thefe  properties  are  wanted. 
In  order  to  form  this  refin  into  fmall  tubes,  M.  Macquer 
prepared  a  folid,  cylindrical  mould  of  wax,  of  the  de- 
fired  lize  and  fhape ;  and  then  dipping  a  pencil  into  the 
tetherial  folution  of  the  refin,  daubed  the  mould  over 
with  it,  till  he  had  covered  it  with  a  coat  of  refin  of  a 
fufficient  thicknefs.  The  whole  piece  is  then  thrown 
into  boiiing  water  ;  by  the  heat  of  which  the  wax  is  foon 
melted,  and  rifes  to  the  furface,  leaving  the  relinous 
tube  completely  formed  behind.  This  fubdance  is  very 
ufeful  in  drawing,  &c.  for  erafing  the  drokes  of  black 
lead  pencils,  and  is  popularly  called  rubber ,  and  lead-eater. 

A  refin  fimilar  to  this  was  not  long  fince  difeovered  by 
M.  Poivre,  in  the  Ifle  of  France  ;  and  there  are  various 
milky  juices  extracted  from  trees  in  America  and  elfe- 
where,  which  by  previous  mixtures  and  preparations  are 
formed  into  an  eladic  refin,  but  of  an  inferior  quality 
to  that  of  Cayenne.  Hid.  del’  Acad.  Roy.  des  Scienc. 
1763.  Ib.  1768.1b.  1769* 

CAP,  a  garment  ferving  to  cover  the  head,  and  made  nearly 
of  the  figure  thereof. 

The  tera  of  cap  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449, 
the  fird  ffeen  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the 
entry  of  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen  :  from  that  time  they 
began,  by  little  and  little,  to  take  place  of  the  hoods, 
or  chaperoons,  that  had  been  ufed  till  then.  M.  le 
Gendre,  indeed,  goes  farther  back  ;  they  began,  fays  he, 
under  Charles  V.  to  let  fall  the  angles  of  the  hood  upon 
the  (boulders,  and  to  cover  the  head  with  a  cap,  or  bon¬ 
net  :  when  this  cap  was  of  velvet,  they  called  it  mor - 
tier  ;  when  of  wool,  limply  bonnet  :  the  fird  was  laced, 
the  latter  had  no  ornament,  befides  two  horns,  raifed  a 
moderate  height,  one  of  which  ferved  in  covering  and 
uncovering.  None  but  kings,  princes,  and  knights,  were 
allowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortier. 

The  cap  was  the  head-drefs  of  the  clergy  and  graduates. 
Pafquier  fays,  that  it  was  anciently  a  part  of  the  hood 
■worn  by  the  people  of  the  robe  ;  the  dcirts  whereof  be¬ 
ing  cut  off,  as  an  incumbrance,  left  the  round  cap  an 
eafy  commodious  cover  for  the  head  ;  which  round  cap 
being  afterwards  afluraed  by  the  people,  thofe  of  the 
gown  changed  it  for  a  fquare  one,  fird  invented  by  a 
Frenchman,  called  Patrouillet  :  he  adds,  that  the  giving 
of  th ecap  to  the  dudents  in  the  univerfities,  was  to  de¬ 
note,  that  they  had  acquired  full  liberty,  and  were  no 
longer  fubjeft  to  the  rod  of  their  fuperiors  ;  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  gave  a  pilots,  or  cap,  to 
•their  flaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  making  them  free  : 
whence  the  proverb,  Vocare  Jervos  ad  pileum.  Hence, 
alfo  on  medals,  the  cap  is  the  fymbol.  of  liberty,  whom 
they  reprefent  holding  a  cap  in  her  right  hand,  by  the 
point. 

The  Romans  were  many  ages  without  any  regular  co¬ 
vering  for  the  head  :  when  either  the  rain  or  fun  was 
troublefome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was  thrown  over 
the  head  •,  and  hence  it  is  that  all  the  ancient  ftatues 
appear  bareheaded,  excepting  fometimes  a  wreath,  or 
the  like.  And  the  fame  ufage  obtained  among  the 
Greeks,  where,  at  lead  during  the  heroic  age,  no  caps 
were  known. 

The  forts  of  caps  or  covers  of  the  head  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans  on  divers  occafions,  were  the  pitra,  pileus ,  cu- 
cu Hits,  galerus,  and  palliolum  ;  the  diflerences  between 
which  are  often  confounded  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern 

writers.  . 

The  French  clergy  wear  a  (hallow  kind  or  cap ,  called 
calotte ,  which  only  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  made  of 
leather,  fattin,  worded,  or  other  duff. 

The  red  cap  is  a  mark  of  dignity  allowed  only  to  thofe 
who  are  raifed  to  the  cardinalate. 

The  fecular  clergy  are  didinguifhed  by  black  leathern 
caps ,  the  regulars  by  knit  and  worded  ones. 

The  Chinefe  have  not  the  ufe  of  the  hat,  like  us;  but 
wear  a  cap  of  a  peculiar  druTure,  which  the  laws  of  ci¬ 
vility  will  not  allow  them  to  put  offt  it  is  different  for 
the  different  feafons  of  the  year;  that  ufed  in  fummer, 
is  in  form  of  a  cone,  ending  at  top  in  a  point.  It  is 
Yop.I.  N’  56. 


made  of  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  mat,  much  valued  in 
that  country,  and  lined  with  fatin  :  to  this  is  added,  at 
top,  a  large  lock  of  red  fiik,  which  falls  all  round  as  low 
as  the  bottom  ;  fo  that,  in  walking,  the  (ilk  flu£luating 
regularly  on  all  (ides,  makes  a  graceful  appearance  : 
fometimes,  indead  of  filk,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  bright  red 
hair,  the  ludre  whereof  no  weather  effaces.  In  winter 
they  wear  a  pludi  cap,  bordered  with  martlet’s,  or  fox’s 
fkin  ;  as  to  the  red,  like  thofe  for  the  fummer.  Nothing 
can  be  neater  than  thefe  caps',  they  are  frequently  fold 
for  eight  or  ten  crowns  ;  but  they  are  fo  (hort  that  the 
ears  are  expofed. 

Cap,  fquare. — The  cap  or  bonnet,  is  a  mark,  or  ornament 
of  certain  chara£lers  :  thus  churchmen,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  univerfities,  dudents  in  law,  phyfic,  &c.  as  well 
as  graduates,  wear  fquare  caps.  In  mod  univerfities, 
doiftorsate  didinguifhed  by  peculiar  caps,  given  them  in 
affirming  the  do£lorate.  Wickliffe  calls  the  canons  of  his 
time  bifur  cati ,  from  their  caps.  Pafquier  obferves,  that 
in  his  time,  the  caps  worn  by  the  churchmen,  &c.  were 
called  fquare  caps  ;  though,  in  effect,  they  were  round, 
yellow  caps. 

The  cap  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a  mark  of  infamy  :  in 
Italy  the  Jews  are  didinguifhed  by  a  yellow  cap  ;  at  Lucca 
by  an  orange  one.  In  France,  thofe  who  had  been  bank¬ 
rupts  were  obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a  green  cap,  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  being  impofed  on  in  any  future  com¬ 
merce.  By  feveral  arrets  in  1584,  1622,  1628,  1688, 
it  was  decreed,  that  if  they  were  at  any  time  found 
without  their  green  cap ,  their  protection  fhould  be  null, 
and  their  creditors  impowered  to  cad  them  into  prifon : 
but  the  fentence  is  not  now  executed. 

Cap  of  maintenance ,  one  of  the  regalia  or  ornaments  of 
date  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Lngland,  before  whom 
it  was  carried  at  the  coronation  and  other  great  fo- 
lemnities;  and  alfo  of  the  mayors  of  feveral  cities  in 
England. 

Cap  of  a  gun ,  is  a  piece  of  lead  which  is  put  over  the 
touch-hole  of  a  gun,  to  keep  the  priming  from  being 
w'aded  or  fpilt. 

To  cap,  is  (aid  of  a  (hip  in  the  trials  of  the  running  or 
fetting  of  currents. 

Cap,  in  a  (hip,  is  a  fquare  piece  of  timber,  put  over  the 
head,  or  upper  end  of  a  mad,  having  a  round  hole  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  mad.  By  thefe  caps,  the  top- mads,  and  top- 
gallant-mads,  are  kept  deady  and  firm  in  the  tieffel- 
trees,  where  their  feet  dand  ;  as  thofe  of  the  lower-mads 
do  in  the  deps.  See  Tab.  Ship.  fg.  1.  n.  31.  58.  76. 
10 1.  1 13.  143-  and  fig.  1.  n.  15. 

Cap,  in  Chemtfiry,  fignifies  the  piece  which  terminates  the 
top  of  a  melting  furnace. 

Cap,  or  great  cap,  in  Chirurgery,  a  denomination  of  a 
kind  of  compendious  bandage,  ferving  for  almod  all 
occafions  of  the  head,  being  in  figure  not  unlike  a 
helmet. 

Among  chirurgical  indruments  we  meet  with  a  filver 
cap ,  pileolus  argenteus  (though  of  late  alfo  made  of  wood, 
or  even  white  wax),  perforated  at  both  ends,  applied  to 
the  paps  of  nurfing  women,  when  ulcerated,  for  the 
more  commodious  giving  of  fuck. 

Cap,  in  Pbytology,  a  name  given  to  thehufk  or  green  fuc- 
culent  coat  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  a  nut,  and 
connects  it  to  the  parent  tree. 

Th ecap  confids  of  a  pilling  and  parenchyma  derived  from 
the  bark,  and  ramulets  from  the  ligneous  body  of  the 
branch. 

Cap  of  a  mushroom,  is  the  head  or  fuperior  part  ex¬ 
panded  over  the  foot  dalk,  fomewhat  in  manner  of  a  ca¬ 
nopy,  or  umbrella. 

Cap,  black ,  in  Zoology .  See  Pewit. 

Cap,  Neptune’s.  See  Neptune. 

Cap,  priefTs,  in  Fortification.  See  Bonnet  dpretre. 

Cap -merchant,  in  a  trading  (hip,  is  the  fame  officer  who 
is  called  purfer  on  board  a  man  of  war.  The  French 
call  him  writer  (ecrivain).  He  is  appointed  by  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  whom  the  fhip  belongs,  to  take  care  that  no¬ 
thing  be  embezzled  or  fquandered  away. 

CAPACITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  aptitude,  or  difpofi- 
tion  to  retain  or  hold  any  thing. 

Our  law  allows  the  king  two  capacities ,  a  natural,  and  a 
political :  in  the  fird  he  may  purchafe  land  to  him,  and 
his  heirs  ;  in  the  latter,  to  him,  and  his  fucceffors. — 
The  clergy  have  the  like. 

CAPARASON,  or  Caparison,  the  covering  or  cloath- 
ing  laid  over  an  horfe  ;  efpecially  a  fumpter,  or  horfe  of 
date. 

The  word  is  Spanifh,  being  an  augmentative  of  cape, 
caput ,  head. 

Anciently  the  caparifons  were  a  kind  of  iron  armour, 
wherewith  horfes  were  covered  in  battle. 

CAPASH,  a  kind  of  head-drefs  worn  by  the  women  of 

}  Candia.  It  is  of  a  ftiffened  fine  muflin,  and  is  made  fo 
8  F  as 
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as  to  (land  up  very  high,  and  extends  out  a  great  way  bn 
the  right  fide.  Pococke’s  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  10. 

Cape,  in  Geography ,  a  head-land  ;  or  a  piece  of  land  run¬ 
ning  out  from  the  reft,  into  the  fea. 

Sicily  was  called  by  the  ancients  Trinacria ,  by  reafon  of 
its  three  capes,  or  promontories,  reprefented  on  medals, 
by  three  mens  legs  joined  together  at  the  top  of  the 
thigh,  and  bent  in  the  knee  ;  which  pretty  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  triangular  figure  of  that  ifland. 

Cape,  in  Law,  a  writ  touching  plea  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  ;  fo  termed,  from  the  word  which  carries  the 
chief  intention  or  end  of  it. 

Cape  is  of  two  kinds,  the  magnum  and  parvum  ;  which  in 
their  effe£t  are  alike,  as  to  the  taking  hold  of  things  im¬ 
moveable  ;  though  in  certain  circumftances  they  differ  : 
I.  In  that  the  cape  magnum,  or  grand  cape ,  lies  before  ; 
and  the  cape  parvum,  or  petit  cape ,  after  appearance.  2. 
Cape  magnum  fummons  the  defendant  to  anfwer  the  de¬ 
fault  ;  and  befides  to  the  demandant  ;  cape  parvum  only 
to  the  default.  It  is  called  petit  cape,  not  becaufe  of  its 
fmall  force  ;  but  becaufe  contained  in  few  words. 

Cape  magnum  is  thus  defined  in  the  old  Nat.  Brev. 
“  Where  a  man  hath  brought  a  prcccipe  quod  reddat  of  a 
“  thing  that  touches  plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes 
“  default  of  the  day  to  him  given  in  the  original  writ ; 
<c  then  this  writ  {hall  be  for  the  king  to  take  the  land 
“  into  his  hands  :  and  if  the  tenant  come  not  at  the  day 
“given  him  by  the  writ,  he  lofes  his  land.” 

Cape  parvum,  or  petit  cape,  is  thus  defined,  ibid.  “  Where 
“  die  tenant  is  fummoned  in  plea  of  land,  and  comes 
at  the  fummons,  and  his  appearance  is  recorded;  and 
“  at  the  day  given -him,  prays  the  view  ;  and  having  it 
“  granted,  makes  default ;  then  fhall  this  writ  iffue  for 
£*  the  king,  &c.” 

Cape  ad  valcntiam ,  a  fpecies  of  cape  magnum,  fo  called  from 
the  end  to  which  it  tends  :  it  is  thus  defcribed,  “  Where 
“  I  am  impleaded  of  lands,  and  i  vouch  to  warrant  an- 
“  other,  againft  whom  the  fummons  ad  warrantandum 
“  hath  been  awarded,  and  the  fherifF  comes  not  at  the 
“  day  given  ;  then,  if  the  defendant  recover  againft  me, 
“  I  fhall  have  a  writ  againft  the  vouchee;  and  (hall  re- 
“  cover  fo  much  in  value  of  the  lands  of  the  vouche,  if 
“  he  has  fo  much  :  otherwife,  I  fhall  have  execution  of 
“  fnch  lands  and  tenements  as  defcend  to  him  in  fee  ; 
“  or,  if  he  purchafe  afterwards,  I  fhall  have  a  re-fum- 
“  naons  againft  him  :  and  if  he  can  fay  nothing,  I  fhall 
sc  recover  the  value.” 

CAPEDUNCULA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  the  veffels  wherein 
the  facred  fire  of  Vefta  was  prei’erved.  See  Vestals. 

CAPELAN,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  fmall  fpecies  of  whiting  called  lay  the  Venetians 
math,  and  by  others  the  afellus  omnium  minimus ,  and 
meYlangus . 

CAPELINE,  a  kind  cf  bandage  ufed  by  the  French  fur- 
geons  in  cafes  of  amputations  ;  confifting  of  a  roller  with 
iwo  equal  heads. 

CAPELLA,  in  dfronomy,  a  bright  ftar  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  left  or  preceding  {boulder  of  the  conftella- 
tion  Auriga. 

Capella,  in  Ornithology.  See  Lapwing. 

CAPER -bujh,  Capparis,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  poljan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs;  Its  charadiers  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  four  large  roundiflt  petals,  and  a  great  number  of 
{lender  (lamina.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  arife  a  fingle  ftyle, 
longer  than  the  (lamina,  with  an  oval  germen,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  flefliy  turbinated  capfule  with  one 
cell,  filled  with  kidney-ftiaped  feeds.  There  are  ten 
fpecies.  The  firft  is  the  common  caper ,  whofe  full- 
grown  flower-bud  is  pickled,  and  brought  to  England 
annually  from  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  a 
low  ftirub,  which  generally  grows  out  of  the  joints  of 
old  Walls,  the  fifl'ures  of  rocks,  and  among  rubbiih,  in 
moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe. 

Some  fay  the  plant  grows  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  might 
doubtlefs  be  propagated  in  other  places.  In  England, 
broom-buds  pickled  are  frequently  fubftituted  for  capers. 
When  the  capers  are  budded  for  flowering,  the  (hoots  are 
cut  away,  and  the  leaves  and  flower-buds  ftript  off; 
and  being  paffed  through  a  fieve,  the  capers  are  thereby 
feparated  from  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  fpeedy  way,  without  which  they  would  come 
too  dear  for  common  ufe. 

They  are  dried  in  a  fhady  place;  then  infufed  in  vine¬ 
gar;  to  which,  at  laft,  fait  is  added:  after  which  they 
are  put  up  in  barrels  to  be  ufed  as  a  pickle,  chiefly  in 
fauces  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  in  medicine,  as  being  very 
aperitive,  and  entering  certain  compofitions  for  difeafes 
of  the  fpleen. 

All  the  capers  fold  throughout  Europe,  are  brought  from 
about  Toulon,  in  France;  except  fome  fmall  fait  capers 
from  Majorca,  and  a  few  flat  ones  from  about  Lyons. 
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The  bark  of  the  caper- tree,  when  dried,  is  much  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  French  phyficians  in  oppilafions  of  the 
fpleen. 

Caper,  bean.  See  Bean -caper. 

Capers,  long ,  are  the  ftyle  or  piftil  of  the  flower  which 
grows  into  a  fruit,  long  and  round  like  an  olive  or  acorn 
when  ripe,  containing  divers  hard  brown  feeds,  like  the 
acini  of  grapes* 

Capers,  capuchin ,  are  produced  by  a  plant  formerly 
brought  from  India;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  bottom  of 
the  calix  of  the  flower  refembles  the  capouche  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  of  St.  Francis. 

Caper  is  alfo  a  veffel  ufed  by  the  Dutch,  for  cruifing  and 
taking  prizes  from  the  enemy. 

In  which  fenfe,  caper  amounts  to  the  fame  with  priva¬ 
teer. 

Capers  are  commonly  double  officered,  and  crowded 
with  hands  even  beyond  the  rates  of  fhips  of  war,  be¬ 
caufe  the  thing  chiefly  in  view  is  boarding  the  enemies. 

CAPH,  a  Jewifh  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  eftimated 
by  Kimchi  at  the  30th  part  of  the  log,  by  Arbuthnot  at 
the  16th  part  of  the  hin,  or  32d  of  the  feah,  amounting 
to  five  eighths  of  an  Englifh  pint. 

The  caph  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  2s  the  name  of  any 
meafure. 

CAPHAR,  a  toll,  or  duty,  impofed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
Chriftian  merchants,  who  carry  or  fend  merchandifes 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem. 

The  caphar  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Chriftians  themfelves, 
when  maffers  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  fupport  of  troops 
and  forces  polled  in  the  more  difficult  paffes,  to  watch 
the  Arabs,  and  prevent  their  pillages.  But  the  Turks, 
who  have  continued,  and  even  railed  the  toll,  abufe  it; 
exadling  arbitrary  fums  of  the  Chriftian  merchants  and 
travellers,  on  pretence  of  guarding  them  from  the  Arabs  : 
with  whom  they  yet  frequently  keep  an  underftanding, 
and  even  favour  their  robberies. 

CAPHURA,  the  fame  with  camphor .  The  Arabians  call 
it  caphur  and  cofor.  The  authors  who  have  Written  firft 
of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  have  dif- 
linguifhed  three  kinds  of  camphor,  which  they  fay  are 
put  to  different  ufes,  and  bear  a  different  price  in  the 
Indies.  See  Camphor. 

CAPI-AGA,  or  Capi-Agassi,  a  Turkifh  officer,  who 
is  governor  of  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio  ;  or  grand  mafter 
of  the  Seraglio. 

The  capi-aga  is  the  firft  dignity  among  the  white  eunuchs: 
he  is  always  near  the  perion  of  the  grand  fignior:  he  in¬ 
troduces  embafladors  to  their  audience  :  nobody  enters, 
or  goes  out  of  the  grand  fignior’s  apartment,  but  by  his 
means.  His  office  gives  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
turban  in  the  Seraglio,  and  of  going  every  where  on 
horfeback.  He  accompanies  the  grand  fignior  to  the 
apartment  of  the  fultanas,  but  flops  at  the  door  without 
entering.  His  appointment  is  very  moderate  ;  the  grand 
fignior  bears  the  expence  of  his  table,  and  allows  him  at 
the  rate  of  about  fixty  French  livres  per  day  ;  but  his  of¬ 
fice  brings  him  in  abundance  of  prefents  ;  no  affair  of 
confequence  coming  to  the  emperor’s  knowledge  with¬ 
out  palling  through  his  band.  The  capi-aga  cannot  be 
bafhaw  when  he  quits  his  poll. 

CAPIAS,  a  writ  or  procefs,  which  is  of  two  forts  ;  one 
before  judgment,  called  Capias  ad  refpondenduni  ;  granted 
in  an  adtion  perfonal,  when  the  fheriff,  upon  the  firft 
writ  of  diftrefs,  returns,  Nihil  habet  in  balliva  nojlra. 
The  other  is  a  writ  of  execution  after  judgment,  which 
is  alfo  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  Capias  ad  fatisfaciendum > 
Capias  pro  fine ,  Capias  utlagatum,  &c. 

Capias  ad  fatisfaciendum,  is  a  writ  of  execution  after  ju^g* 
ment ;  lying  where  a  man  recovers  in  an  aclion  perfonal, 
as  for  debt,  damage,  &c.  in  which  cafes,  this  writ  iffues 
to  the  flieriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  him 
againft  wrhom  the  debt  is  recovered  ;  who  is  to  be  kept  in 
prifon  till  he  make  fatisladlion. 

It  is  ufual  to  take  out  this  writ,  where  the  defendant 
hath  no  lands  nor  goods,  whereof  the  debt  recovered 
may  be  levied  :  and  when  the  body  is  taken  upon  a 
Ca.  Sa.  and  the  writ  is  returned  and  filed,  jt  is  an  ab- 
folute  and  perfect  execution  againft  the  defendant, 
and  no  other  execution  can  be  againft  his  lands  and 
goods.  But  this  is  unlefs  the  defendant  efcape,  or  die 
in  execution,  &c.  for  where  a  perfon  dies  in-  execution, 
his  lands  and  goods  are  liable  to  fatisfy  judgment,  by  flat. 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  24. 

Capias  pro  fine,  is  where  one  being  by  judgment  fined  to 
the  king,  upon  fome  offence  againft  a  ftatute,  does  not 
difeharge  it  according  to  the  judgment:  by  this  writ, 
therefore,  his- body  is  to  be  taken,  and  committed  to 
prifon  till  he  pay  the  fine. 

It  is  ufed  in  other  cafes,  for  not  making  out  fome  pleas 
in  civil  adtions.  3  Rep.  12. 
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Capias  utlegatum,  a  writ  which  lies  again  ft  one  outlawed 
upon  any  aCtion,  perfonal  or  criminal  ;  by  which  the 
ftieriff  is  ordered  to  apprehend  the  party  outlawed,  for 
not  appearing  on  the  exigent,  and  keep  him  in  fafe  cuf- 
tody  till  the  day  of  return  ;  when  he  is  to  prefent  him 
to  the  court,  to  be  there  further  ordered  for  his  con¬ 
tempt. 

Capias  in  JVithcrnam.  See  Withernam. 

Capias  conduflos  ad  proficifcendum ,  an  original  writ,  which 
lies,  by  the  common  law,  againft  any  foldier  who  has 
covenanted  to  ferve  the  king  in  war,  and  appears  not  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed.  It  is  directed  to  two  of 
the  king’s  lerjeants  at  arms,  to  arreft  and  take  him 
wherever  he  may  be  found  :  and  to  bring  him  coram  con- 

•  cilia  nojlro,  with  a  claufe  of  afftftance. 

Capiatur,  judgment  quod.  When  the  plaintiff  had  ob¬ 
tained  judgment,  it  was  formerly  confidered  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  fhotild  be  either  amerced,  for  his  wilful  delay  of 
juftice  in  not  immediately  obeying  the  king’s  writ,  by 
rendering  the  plaintiff  his  due  ;  or  be  taken  up,  capiatur, 
to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury. 
But  now,  by  flat,  i;  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  12.  no  writ  of 
capias  (hall  iffue  for  this  fine,  but  the  plaintiff  {hall  pay 
6s.  8 d.  and  be  allowed  it  againft  the  defendant  in  his 
other  colls.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas,  they  enter 
that  the  fine  is  remitted  ;  but  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  they  take  no  notice  of  any  fine  or  capias  at  all. 

Cl’APiCA  !  INGA,  in  the  Materia  Afcdica ,  a  name  by 
which  fome  authors  have  called  the  acorus  Jfaticus,  or 
Afiatic  fweet  flag. 

CAPIDODIUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Paulus 
Jovius,  and  fome  others,  to  the  filh  we  call  the  gram¬ 
pus,  and  the  generality  of  authors  the  orca.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Artedian  fyltem,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the  delphinus 
or  dolphin  :  dnd  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  that  author  by  the 
name  of  the  dolphin  with  the  fnout  bending  upwards, 
and  with  broad  ferrated  teeth. 

CA Pltil,  a  porter,  or  door-keeper  of  the  Turkith  Seraglio. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  capigis,  or  porters*  in  the 
Seraglio,  divided  into  two  companies;  or;e  confiding  of 
three  hundred,  under  a  chief  called  Capigi-Bajja ,  who 
has  a  (lipend  of  three  ducats  per  day  ;  the  other  confifts 
bf  two  hundred,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cuccicapigi, 
and  their  chief  Cuccicapigi-Baffa,  who  has  two  ducats. 
The  capigis  have  from  feven  to  fifteen  afpers  per  day  ; 
fome  more,  others  lefs.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  aifid  the 
janizaries  in  the  guard  of  the  fir  It  and  fecond  gates  of 
the  Seraglio;  iomt  times  all  together;  as  when  the  Turk 
holds  a  general  council,  receives  an  embaffatior,  or  goes 
to  the  mofque;  and  fometimes  only  in  part;  being 
ranged  on  either  fide  to  prevent  people  entering  with 
arms,  any  tumults  being  made,  See.  The  word,  in  its 
original,  fignifics  gate. 

CAPILLAMENT,  literally  fignifies  hair,  being  formed  of 
the  Latin  capillus ,  of  caput ,  q.  d.  hair  of  the  head.  Hence 
the  word  is  figuratively  applied  to  feveral  things,  which, 
on  account  o£  their  length,  or  their  finenefs,  refemble 
hairs;  as, 

Capillaments  of  their  nerves,  the  fine  fibres,  or  filaments, 
whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 

Gap illamEnts,  in  Botany,  more  ufually  called  stamina, 
are  thole  fmall  threads,  or  hairs,  which  grow  up  in  the 
middle  of  flovsers;  and  are  headed  with  little  knobs, 
called  apices. 

Bradley  feems  to  redrain  capillaments  to  the  fmaller 
flowers;  and  Jiamind  (which  he  corruptly  calls  apices)  to 
the  larger. 

Gapillament  is  alfo  applied  to  the  firings  or  threads 
about  the  roots  of  plants. 

CAPILLAR. \  ,  of  the  Latin  capillus ,  a  hair,  is  applied  to 
feveral  things,  to  intimate  their  exceeding  fmallnefs, 
or  finenefs,  refembling  that  of  a  hair. 

Capillary  veffels,  in  Anatomy,  are  the  lead:,  minuted,  in- 
fenfible  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  which, 
when  cut,  or  broken,  yield  but  very  little  blood. 

The  capillary  veffels  fhould  be  conceived  as  vaftly  finer 
than  hairs  :  they  are  bed  compared  to  tire  threads  of  cob¬ 
webs,  and  are  lometimes  called  'cvancfccnt  veffels. 

capillary,  or  Capillaceous  plants,  a  fpecies  of  plants, 
thus  denominated  from  their  form,  and  manner  of 
growth,  as  haying  no  principal  flaik,  or  ftem,  with 
branches,  &c.  {hooting  out  of  the  fame  ;  but  growing 
from  the  ground,  like  hairs  from  the  head:  and  hearing 
their  feed  in  little  tufts,  or  prominences,  on  the  back- 
fide  of  their  leaves. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  capilla  veneris,  or  adian- 
Tt'M  ;  from  which  the  reft  fake  their  name. 

This  genus  is  placed  in  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fourth  clafs, 
entitled  Cryptogamia  ;  where  he  has  ranged  the  ferns, 
maidenhairs,  polypodium,  &c.  with  the  mofs,  mufh- 
room,  and  all  thofe  plants  which  do  not  produce  flowers 
eonfpicuous  to  the  naked  eye  ;  being  either  concealed  in 
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their  fructification,  or  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  perceived 
without  the  help  of  glaffes.  The  firft  order  of  this  clafs 
is  ferns.  See.  moft  of  which  have  their  flowers  and  feeds 
on  the  backs  of  their  leaves. 

Capillary  plants  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  what  are 
otherwife  denominated  acaulose  plants.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  186.  p.  284. 

All  the  capillaries  are  reputed  of  ufe  in  medicine,  efpd- 
cially  in  making  of  pcaoral  fyrups  ;  to  which*  won¬ 
derful  virtues  are  attributed.  Bur,  in  effect,  only  the 
capillary  of  Montpelier,  adiantum  album  Monfpel'ienfe,  and 
that  of  Canada,  adiantum  album  Canadenfe ,  are  regularly 
ufed  for  that  purpole  :  the  reft  only  ferve  to  counterfeit 
them. 

Capillaris  or  Capillata,  Arbor,  an  ancient  tree  at 
Rome,  on  which  the  feftal  virgins  when  {haven  for  their 
office,  hung  up  their  hair,  and  conlecrated  it  to  the 
gods. 

Capillary  is  alfo  ufed  by  Mincralijls  in  fpeaking  of  ores 
which  ramify  or  (hoot  out  fine  branches  like  threads. 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  arbor efeent  and  Jlriated.  Woodward 
fpeaks  of  capillary  or  aborefeent  filver,  and  iron  ;  Grew 
deferibes  a  piece  of  pure  capillary  copper  from  the  mine 
at  Heragrunr,  the  feveral  Arias,  or  capilii  of  which  are 
fliort,  of  a  reddifh  golden  colour,  growing  together  al- 
moft  like  thole  of  the  little  ftone-mofs. 

Capillary  roots.  See  Fibrose  roots. 

capillary  tubes,  in  Phyfics ,  are  little  pipes,  whofe  canals 
are  the  narrowelt  poffible;  not  fuch,  whofe  diameters 
do  not  exceed  that  of  a  common  hair  ;  for  none  fuch  can 
be  made.  I  he  ufual  diameter  of  capillary  tubes,  is  a 
half,  third,  or  fourth  of  a  line  ;  though  Dr.  Hook  af- 
furts^  us  he  d^v  tubes  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  much 
fmaller,  as  fine  almoft  as  a  thread  of  a  cobweb. 

Capillary  tubes ,  the  afeent  of  water ,  &c.  in,  is  a  famous 
phasnonflsnon  which  has  long  embarraffed  the  philofo- 
piiers.  Let  one  end  of  a  fmall  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
be  immerged  in  water,  and  the  liquor  within  the  tube 
will  rife  to  fome  fenfible  height  above  the  external  fur- 
face  :  or  immerge  two  or  more  tubes  in  the  fame  fluid, 
one  of  them  a  capillary  one,  and  the  other  confiderably 
larger;  the  water  will  afeend  confiderably  higher  in  the 
capillary  tube  than  the  other,  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
the  diameters  of  the  tubes,  both  in  open  air  and  in 
vacuo.  See  Ascent. 

Mi.  Haukfbee,  and  others,  have  recouvfe  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  o_  the  annuli  of  the  concave  furface  of  the  tube  j.  to 
which  opinion  Dr.  Morgan  lubfcribes. 

But  fince  in  every  capillary  tube,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  will  fpontaneoufly  afeend,  is  reciprocally  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  ;  it  follows,  that  the  furface,  con¬ 
taining  the  fufpended  water,  is  always  a  given  quantity. 
But  the  column  of  water  fufpended  in  every  tube,  is  as 
the  diameter  of  the  tube :  therefore,  if  the  attraction  of 
the  containing  furface  be  the  caufe  of  the  water’s  fuf- 
penfion  ;  it  will  follow,  that  equal  caufes  produce  un¬ 
equal  efteCts  ;  which  is  abfurd.  And,  again,  not  only 
his  folution,  but  his  phaenomenon  alfo,  is  extended  too 
far  :  for  it  is  not  in  ail  fluids  that  the  phsenomenon  ob¬ 
tains  ;  but  in  mercury  the  very  contrary  is  found  ;  that 
fluid  in  a  tube  not  rifing  fo  high  as  the  level  of  that  in 
the  vefiel ;  and  the  deleft  being  found  the  greater,  as. 
the  tube  is  fmaller. 

We  muft,  therefore,  recur  to  Dr.  Jurin’s  folution  of  this 
phasnomenon,  which  is  well  fupported  by  experiments. 
“  Ihe  fufpenfion  of  the  water  (on  that  gentleman’s 
e‘  fyftem)  is  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  periphery  of 
the  concave  iurface  of  the  tube,  to  which  the  upper 
“  furface  of  the  water  is  contiguous,  and  adheres 
this  being  the  only  part  of  the  tube,  from  which  the 
water  mult  recede  upon  its  fubfiding ;  and  confequently 
the  only  one  which,  by  the  force  of  its  cohefion  and  at¬ 
traction,  oppofes_  the  defeent  of  the  water.  This  he 
fhews  to  be  a  caule  proportional  to  the  effeCt  ;  becaufe 
the  periphery,  and  the  fufpended  column,  are  both  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The 
fufpenfion  thus  accounted  for,  the  feemingly  fpontane- 
ous  afeent  will  eafily  be  folved  :  for  fince  the  water  that 
enters  a  capillary  tube,  as  foon  as  its  orifice  is  dipped 
therein,  has  its  gravity  taken  off  by  the  attraction  of  the 
periphery,  with  which  its  upper  furface  is  in  contaCt,  it 
mull  neccffarily  rife  higher  ;  partly  by  the  preffure  of  the 
ftagnatit  water,  and  partly  by  the  attraction  of  the  pe¬ 
riphery,  immediately  above  that  which  is  already  conti¬ 
guous  to  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  iv.  p.  423,  &c.  N° 
355.  or  Cotes’s  Hyd.  and  Pneum.  LeCt.  p.  265. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  law  holds  throughout,  of  the 
afeent  of  the  fluid  being  always  higher  as  the  tube  is 
fmaller;  Dr.  Hook’s  experiments,  with  tubes  almoft  as 
fine  as  cobwebs,  fe.em  to  (hew  the  contrary.  The  water 
in  thefe,  he  obferves,  did  not  rife  fo  high  »s  one  would 
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have  expeaed.  The  higheft  he  ever  found  was  at  21 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bafon,  which 
is  much  fliort  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  law 
above  mentioned. 

Capillary  tubes  which  naturally  difcharge  water  only  in 
feparate  drops,  yield,  when  elearified,  a  continued  and 
accelerated  ftream  ;  and  the  acceleration  is  proportional 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tube  :  and  the  effea  of  eledricity 
is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  produces  a  continued  dream 
from  a  very  fmall  tube,  out  of  which  the  water  had  not 
before  been  able  to  drop.  Prieftley’s  Hift.  Elear.  8vo. 
vol.  i.  p.  171.  ed.  3d.  . 

Capillary  veJJels .  Many  fmall  veffels  of  animal  bodies 
have  been  dilcovered  by  the  modern  invention  of  inject¬ 
ing  the  veffels  of  animals  with  a  coloured  fluid,  which 
upon  cooling  grows  hard.  But  though  mod  anatomifts 
know  the  manner  of  filling  the  large  trunks,  few  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  filling  the  capillaries.  Mr.  Monro 
has  given  us  what  he,  after  many  trials,  has  found  molt 
fuccefsful,  in  the  Medic.  Efli  Edinb.  vol.  i.  art.  9.  where 
he  enters  into  a  very  nice  detail  of  the  operation,  to 
which  we  mult  refer  the  curious.  Some  particulars  we 
lhall  give  under  the  head  injection. 

Capillary  worms ,  in  children,  are  the  fame  with  what 
are  otherwife  called  crinones,  comedones ,  and  dracun- 
cttli. 

Capillary fraflure.  See  Captllation. 

CAriLLA  LION,  or  Capillary  fraClurc,  according  to 
fome  writers,  is  a  fradture  in  the  lkull,  fo  fmall  that  it 
can  fcarce  be  perceived  ;  but  yet  it  often  proves  mortal. 
See  Fracture. 

CAITLLI HUM  Veneris,  in  Phyfiology ,  denotes  a  meteor 
appearing  in  the  air,  in  form  ot  fine  threads  refembling  a 

fpider’s  web.  . 

Some  think  that  the  capillitium  Veneris  derives  its  origin 
from  a  cloud,  the  watery  parts  of  which  having  been  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  fun’s  heat/  only  the  earthy  and  fulphureous 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  fhoot  into  this  figure. 

It  is  fometimes  alio  found  hanging  about  woods  and 
coppices,  or  even  extended  on  the  ground  like  a  fine 
net  frequently  enough  miftaken  for  fpiders  webs. 
CAP1LLUS.  See  Hair. 

Capillus  Veneris.  See  Adiantum. 

CAPIPLENIUM,  from  caput,  head,  and  plenus,full ,  is  ufed 
by  fome  authors  for  a  catarrh  ;  but  more  properly,  by  the 
Italian  phyficians  for  a  continual  heavinefs  of  the  head, 
frequent  at  Rome,  and  almoft  endemic. 

CAP1SCOLUS,  or  Capischolus,  in Ecclejlajllcal Writers, 
denotes  a  dignitary  in  certain  cathedrals,  who  had  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  choir,  or  band  of  mufic,  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  other  churches  is  called  chanter  or 
precentor. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  cahlfcolus,  and  caputjchola,  q.  d. 
the  head  of  the  fchool,  or  band  of  mrtfic. 

The  capifeolus  is  alfo  called  fcolajlicus,  as  having  the  in- 
fitru£lion  of  the  young  clerks  and  chorifters,  how  to  per¬ 
form  their  duty. 

CAPISTRUM,  among  the  Ancient  Mujicians,  was  a  kind 
of  headftall,  or  bridle  made  of  leather,  faltened  round 
the  head,  which  paffing  over  the  mouth,  comprefied  the 
lips  and  cheeks  fo  clofe,  that  the  perfon,  whatever  effort 
he  made,  could  not  give  his  pipe,  or  flute,  above  the  due 
quantity  of  wind  requifite  to  make  it  fpeak. 

The  figure  of  a  mufician  equipt  with  a  capifirum,  is  given 
by  Salmafius,  who  maintains  it  to  be  that  of  Marfyas  the 
fatyr,  who  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  inventor  of 
this  inftrument ;  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  even  dared  to 
contend  with  Apollo.  It  was  copied  from  an  ancient 
feal,  formerly  belonging  to  Velferus.  Plut.  Sympof.  lib. 
vii.  cap.  8.  Salmaf.  Exerc.  ad  Solin.  p.  585. 

Some  pretend  that  the  ufe  of  the  capijlrum  was  to  hide 
the  deformity  of  bloated  cheeks,  and  a  gaping  mouth, 
efpecially  where  the  teeth  were  bad  ;  others  that  it  was 
intended  to  fave  the  lips  and  cheeks  from  being  extended 
fo  as  to  endanger  burfling ;  others,  to  fortify  the  part, 
that  it  might  yield  the  ftronger  noife.  But  the  chief  ufe 
appears  to  have  been,  to  temper  and  moderate  the  breath, 
and  prevent  its  animating  the  pipe  beyond  the  due  pitch. 
See  Phoreaa. 

The  chemifts  give  the  denomination  capijlrum  auri  to 

BORAX. 

Capistrum,  in  Surgery ,  a  headftall,  or  bandage  ufed  in 
cafe  of  injuries  of  the  head,  efpecially  fra£tures  of  the 
jaw. 

CAPITA,  or  Capitum,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  tax  a- 
mong  the  Romans  for  the  maintenance  of  the  horfes  in 
the  army,  levied  according  to  the  number  of  heads 
thereof. 

Capita,  difiribution  by,  is  fuch  a  diftribution,  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  fhare  of  pcrfonal  eftate  when  all  the 
claimants  claim  in  their  own  rights,  as  in  equal  degree 
of  kindred,  and  not  jure  reprefentaiionis.  Blackft.  Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  517. 


Capita,  fuccejfion  by,  is  that  where  the  claimants  are  next 
in  degree  to  the  anceftor,  in  their  own  right,  and  not 
by  right  of  reprefentation.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

CAPITAL,  of  the  Latin  caput,  is  ufed  on  various  occa- 
fions,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  a  head,  chief,  or  princi¬ 
pal  :  thus, 

Capital  city,  intimates  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom, 
province,  or  ftate  ;  as,  London  is  the  capital,  or  capital 
city  of  England  ;  Mofcow,  ofRuffia;  Conftantinople,  of 
the  Ottoman  empire;  Rouen,  of  Normandy,  &c.  Sec 
Metropolis. 

M.  Bayle  has  a  difeourfe  on  the  advantages  of  being 
born  and  living  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Capital  court,  capitalis  curia,  the  chief  manor-houfe,  or 
place-houfe  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  holds  his 
COURT  ;  called  alfo  in  Kent  the  court-lodge. 

Capital-court  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fame  with  capital 
messuage. 

Capital  honour,  capitalis  honor,  denotes  the  chief  honour 
or  prime  barony  of  the  whole  county,  as  that  in  ancient 
times  ufually  enjoyed  by  the  count  or  earl  of  fuch  county. 

Capital  lord,  capitalis  dominus,  the  lord  of  the  fee,  from 
whom  the  eftate  is  held  by  inferior  tenants. 

Cabit  al  picture,  in  Painting,  denotes  one  of  the  moll  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces  of  any  celebrated  mailer. 

F.  Chamillard  gives  a  lift  of  the  pieces  of  each  famous 
painter,  and  the  places  where  they  are  found. 

Capital,  or  Capital  Jock,  'mCommerce,  is  the  fund,  or 
flock,  of  a  trading  company,  or  corporation  :  or  the 
fum  of  money  which  they  jointly  furnilh,  or  contribute., 
to  be  employed  in  trade. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  flock  which  a  merchant  or 
tradefman  employs  in  bufinefs  on  his  own  account. 

The  power  given  by  parliament  to  the  South-i'ea  com¬ 
pany,  '.o  increafe  their  capital,  was  the  fource  of  all  the 
miichief  which  enfued  in  the  year  1720. 

Capital,  i n  Aloney  APatters,  denotes  the  fum  of  money- 
put  out  to  imereft. 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  principal,  and 
(lands  oppofed  to  inter ejl. 

Capital  crime ,  is  that  which  fubjerfls  the  criminal  to  a 
capital  punifhment ;  i.  e.  to  the  lot’s  of  life,  either  natu¬ 
ral,  or  civil. 

Capital  lees,  arc  the  llrong  lees  made  by  the  foap-boilers 
from  pot-alhes. 

They  are  alfo  ufed,  in  Surgery,  as  a  cauftic ;  and  to 
make  the  lapis  infernalis. 

Capital  letters.  See  Capitals. 

Capital  medicines,  in  Pharmacy,  are  the  great  or  princi¬ 
pal  preparations  of  the  (hops  :  thefe  are  remarkble  for 
the  number  of  their  ingredients,  and  their  extraordinary 
virtues;  fuch  as  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  &c. 
Capital,  in  Architecture,  the  uppermoll  part  of  a  co¬ 
lumn,  or  pilafter,  ferving  as  the  head,  or  crowning 
thereof;  placed  immediately  over  the  fliaft,  and  under 
the  entablature. 

Capital  of  a  column ,  properly,  is  that  whofe  plan  is  round. 
Whereas  the  capital  of  a  pilafier  is  that  whofe  plan  is 
fquare,  or  at  leaft  re£tilinear. 

The  capital  is  a  principal  and  effential  part  of  an  order 
of  a  column,  or  pilafter  :  it  is  made  differently  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders;  and  is  that  which  chiefly  diilinguilhes 
and  chara£lerifes  the  orders  themfelves. 

Capital,  Tufcan,  is  the  moll  Ample  and  unadorned:  its 
members,  or  parts,  are  but  three  ;  viz.  an  abacus  ;  un¬ 
der  this,  an  ovolo,  or  quarter-round  ;  and  under  that,  a 
gorge,  or  coralino.  The  gorge,  or  neck,  terminates  in 
an  aftragal,  or  fillet  belonging  to  the  full,  or  fliaft.— 
See  Tab.  Ar chit.  fig.  24. 

The  chara£ler  of  this  capital ,  whereby  it  is  diftinguiff.ed 
from  the  Doric,  &c.  is,  that  the  abacus  is  fquare,  and 
quite  plain,  and  has  no  ogee,  or  other  moulding  ;  and 
that  there  are  no  annulets  under  the  ovolo. 

Indeed,  authors  vary  a  little  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Tufcan  capital.  Vignola  gives  the  abacus  a  fillet,  in  lieu 
of  an  ovolo  j^Vitruvius  and  Scamozzi  add  an  aftragal 
and  fillet,  between  the  ovolo  and  neck  ;  Serlio  only  a 
fillet ;  Philander  rounds  the  corner  of  the  abacus.  In 
the  Trajan  column  there  is  no  neck;  but  the  aftragal  of 
the  fliaft  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  capital. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
bafe,  viz.  one  module,  or  femidiameter.  Its  projeclure 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  cin&ure  at  the  bottom  of  the  co¬ 
lumn;  viz.  eight  fifths  of  the  module.  See  Column. 
Capital,  Doric,  befide  an  abacus,  an  ovolo,  and  a  gorge, 
in  common  with  the  Tufcan,  has  three  annulets,  or  little 
fquare  members,  underneath  the  ovolo,  in  lieu  of  the 
aftragal  in  the  Tufcan  ;  and  a  talon,  cima,  or  ogee,  with 
d  fillet  over  the  abacus.  See  fig .  25. 

Authors  vary  too,  as  to  the  chara£lers  of  this  capital: 
Palladio,  Vignola,  & c.  put  rofes  under  the  corners  of 
the  abacus,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  capital. 

The  height  of  this  capital,  Vitruvius,  &c.  ipake  one  mo¬ 
dule.: 
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dule;  and  its  projeflure  thirty-feven  minutes  and  a 
half. — See  Tab.  Arith.  fig.  25. 

Capital ,  Ionic,  is  compofed  of  three  parts:  an  abacus, 
confiding  of  an  ogee,  and  a  fillet;  under  this  a  rind, 
which  produces  the  volutes,  or  fcrolls,  the  molt  eflential 
part  of  this  capital ;  and,  at  the  bottom,  an  ovolo,  or 
quarter-round  :  the  afiragal,  under  the  ovolo,  belongs  to 
the  fhaft.  The  middle  part  is  called  the  rind',  or  bark, 
from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  laid 
on  a  vafe,  whofe  brim  is  reprefented  by  the  ovolo,  and 
feeming  to  have  been  flirunk  up  in  drying,  and  to  have 
twilled  into  the  volutes. 

The  ovolo  is  adorned  with  eggs,  as  they  are  fometimes 
called,  from  their  oval  form  :  the  Greeks  call  it  the 
echinus. 

The  height  of  this  capital  M.  Perrault  makes  eighteen 

minutes;  its  projeclure,  one  module,  feven  tenths. - 

See  Tab.  Ar chit.  fig.  26. 

The  difference  in  the  charafler  of  this  capital  flow 
mollly  front  the  different  management  of  the  volutes  ; 
and  confifl  in  this:  that  in  the  antique,  and  fome  of  the 
modern,  the  eye  of  the  volute  anfwers  not  the  aftragal 
of  the  top  of  the  fhaft,  as  Vitruvius,  and  moll  of  the 
moderns,  make  it:  that  the  face  of  the  volutes,  which 
ufually  make  a  flat,  are  fometimes  curved  and  convexed, 
fo  that  the  circumvolutions  go  advancing  outwards  ;  as  is 
frequent  in  the  antique  :  that  the  border,  or  rim  of  the 
fcroll  in  the  volute,  is  fometimes  not  only  a  plain  fweep, 
as  ordinarily;  but  the  fweep  is  accompanied  with  a  fil¬ 
let:  tint  the  leaves  which  inveft  the  ballufler,  are  fome¬ 
times  long  and  narrow  ;  fometimes  larger  and  broader: 
that  the  two  faces  of  the  volutes  are  fometimes  joined  at 
the  outer  corner;  the  ballullers  meeting  in  the  inner,  to 
make  a  regularity  between  the  faces  on  front  and  back 
of  the  building,  with  thoft  of  the  Tides  :  that  among  the 
moderns,  fince  Scamozzi,  the  Ionic  cdpiial  has  been  al¬ 
tered,  andrhe  four  faces  made  a  like,  by  taking  away  the 
ballufler,  and  hollowing  all  the  faces  of  the  volutes  in¬ 
wards,  as  in  the  Compofite  :  that  Scamozzi,  and  fome 
others,  make  the  volutes  to  fpring  out  from  the  ovolo,  as 
from  a  vafe,  after  the  manner  of  the  modern  Compofite  ; 
whereas  in  the  antique  the  bark  paffes  between  the  ovolo 
and  abacus  quite  draight,  only  twilling  at  its  extremities, 
to  form  the  volute.  And,  laftly,  that  of  late  years  the 
fculptors  have  added  a  kind  of  little  fefloons,  lpringing 
from  the  flower  whofe  ftalk  lies  oft  the  firll  circumvolu¬ 
tion  of  the  volute  ;  and  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  locks 
of  hair  hanging  down  on  both  fides  of  the  face.  Sec 
„  Ionic. 

Capital,  Corinthian ,  is  much  the  ricbell :  it  has  no  ovolo  ; 
and  its  abacus  is  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Tufcan, 
Doric,  and  Ionic  ;  as  having  its  faces  circular,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  inward,  with  a  rofe  ill  the  middle  of  each  fweep: 
inltead  of  an  ovolo,  and  annulets,  here  is  only  a  brim  of 
a  vafe ;  and  the  neck  is  much  lengthened  and  enriched 
with  a  double  row  of  eight  leaves  in  each,  bending  their 
heads  downwards;  and  between  them,  fmall  ftalks  ari- 
fing  :  whence  fpring  the  volutes ;  which  do  not  refera¬ 
ble  thofe  of  the  Ionic  capital',  and  which,  inllead  of  the 
four  in  the  Ionic,  are  here  lixteen  ;  four  on  each  fide, 
under  the  four  horns  of  the  abacus,  where  the  volutes 
meet  in  a  fmall  leaf,  which  turns  back  towards  the 
corner  of  the  abacus.  The  leaves  are  divided,  each 
making  three  ranges  of  Iefler  leaves,  whereof  they  are 
compofed  :  each  Iefler  leaf  is,  again,  generally  partec 
into  five,  called  olive-leaves ;  fometimes  into  three  and 
called  laurel-leaves  :  the  middle  leaf,  which  bends  down, 
is  parted  into  eleven.  In  the  middle,  over  the  leaves, 
is  a  flower,  (hooting  out  between  the  (terns  and  volutes, 
like  the  rofe  in  the  abacus.  The  height  of  this  capital  is 
two  modules  and  one  third  ;  and  its  projetSlure,  one  and 
feven  thirds. 

The  difference  in  the  character  of  this  capital  are,  that 
in  Vitruvius,  &c.  the  leaves  are  in  form  of  the  acanthus; 
■whereas,  in  the  antique,  they  are  more  ordinarily  olive- 
leaves  :  that  their  leaves  are  ufually  unequal,  the  under- 
moll  being  made  commonly  tailed,  fometimes  the  (hort- 
efl,  though  fometimes  they  are  all  equal.  Sometimes 
the  leaves  are  ruffled  ;  fometimes  quite  plain  :  the  firfl 
row  generally  belly  out  towards  the  bottom,  but  are 
fometimes  draight :  fometimes  the  horns  of  the  abacus  are 
(harp  at  the  corners,  Which  feems  agreeable  to  the  rules 
of  Vitruvius  ;  but  they  are  more  commonly  cut  off. 
There  is  fome  difference  too,  in  the  form  and  fize  of  the 
rofe :  again,  the  volutes  are  fometimes  joined  to  each 
other  ;  fometimes  wholly  feparate  :  fometimes  the  fpires 
of  the  volutes  continue  twiding  even  to  the  end  of  the 
fame  courfe ;  and  fometimes  they  turn  back  again  near 
the  centre,  in  the  form  of  an  S* — See  Tab.  Archil,  fig.  21. 
and  27. 

Capital,  Compofite ,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  compofed  of 
members  borrowed  from  the  capitals  of  the  other  columns. 
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It  takes  a  quarter-round,  or  ovolo,  from  the  Doric;  an 
adragal  under  this,  together  with  volutes,  or  fcrolls, 
from  the  Ionic  ;  and  a  double  row  of  leaves  from  the 
Corinthian,  which  it  refembles  in  mod  other  things; 
confiding,  generally,  of  the  fame  members,  and  the 
fame  proportions.  In  the  middle  of  the  abacus  is  a 
flower ;  and  under  the  thorns,  leaves  which  return  up¬ 
ward,  as  in  the  Corinthian  ;  indeed,  indead  of  ftalks  in 
the  Corinthian,  the  Compofite  has  fmall  flowers,  lying 
clofe  to  the  vafe,  or  bell ;  twiding  round  towards  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  the  capital ,  and  terminating  in  the 
rofe. 

lhe  height  of  the  Compofite  capital  is  two  modules  and 
one  third;  and  its  projedlure,  one  module  and  two  thirds, 
as  in  the  Corinthian. — See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  28. 

The  differences  of  the  character  of  this  capital  confifl  in 
this;  that  the  volutes,  which  ordinarily  defeend,  and 
touch  the  leaves,  are,  in  fome  works  of  the  antique,  fe¬ 
parate  from  them  :  that  the  leaves,  which  are  generally 
unequal  in  height,  the  lower  rank  being  tailed,  arc 
fometimes  equal :  that  the  volutes  of  the  moderns  gene¬ 
rally  fpring  out  of  the  vafe  :  whereas,  in  the  antique, 
they  ordinarily  run  draight  the  length  of  the  abacus,  over 
the  ovolo,  without  driking  into  the  vafe :  that  the  vo¬ 
lutes,  whofe  thicknefs  is  contracted  in  the  middle,  and 
enlarged  above  and  below  in  the  antique,  have  their  fides 
parallel  in  the  works  of  the  moderns  :  and,  Iadly,  that  the 
volutes,  which  have  been  hitherto,  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  made  as  if  folid,  are  now  much  lighter, 
and  more  airy;  the  folds  (tan ding  hollow,  and  at  a 
didance  from  each  other. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  capitals 
of  columns,  fee  Column.  See  aifo  each  member  un¬ 
der  its  proper  head,  as  Abacus,  Acanthus,  Volute, 
&c. 

Some  architefls  didinguifh  the  Tufcan  and  D  >ric  capi¬ 
tals ,  which  have  no  ornaments,  bv  the  title  of  capitals  of 
mouldings ;  and  the  three  others,  which  have  leaves  and 
ornaments,  they  call  capitals  of  fculpture. 

Capital,  Angular ,  is  that  which  bears  the  return  of  an 
entablature,  at  the  corner  of  the  proje£lure  of  a  frontif- 
piece. 

Capital,  Folded,  in  Architecture,  that  of  a  pilader  in  a 
re-entering  angle,  whether  right  or  obtui'e. 

Capital,  FAutilatcd,  that  whofe  projetflure  is  lefs  on 
one  fide  than  another,  as  being  too  near  fome  adjacent 
body  or  angle. 

Capital,  Attic,  that  which  has  water-leaves  in  the 
gorgerih. 

Capitals,  Symbolical,  thofe  adorned  with  the  attributes  of 
heathen  deities.  Such  are  mod  of  the  antique  capitals , 
in  which  we  find  thunderbolts  and  eagles  from  Jupiter, 
trophies  from  Mars,  lyres  from  Apollo,  &c.  Such  alfo 
among  the  moderns  are  thofe  which  bear  the  arms  and 
devives  of  a  nation,  the  marks  of  a  vitSory,  a  dignity, 
or  the  like. 

Capital  of  a  ballufler,  is  that  part  which  crowns  the  bal- 
luder ;  which  fometimes  bears  a  refemblance  to  the 
capitals  of  fome  columns,  particularly  the  Ionic. 

Capital  of  a  Niche,  is  a  kind  of  little  canopy  0  vet  a  (hal¬ 
low  niche,  covering  or  crowning  a  flalue. 

Capital  ofic^  Triglyph ,  is  the  plat-band  over  the  triglyph  ; 
called,  by  Vitruvius,  tcenia.  It  is  fometimes  alio  a  tri¬ 
glyph  which  does  the  office  of  a  capital  to  a  Doric  pi¬ 
lader. 

The  capitals  of  triglyphs,  according  to  Vitruvius,  are  to 
be  a  fixth  part  of  the  module.  Over  them  is  to  be  placed 
a  corona. 

Capital,  in  Chemifiry ,  fignifies  the  head  of  an  alembic. 
Capital  of  a  Bafiitn,  in  Fortification ,  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  angle  of  the  polygon  to  the  point  of  the  bastion. 
The  capitals  of  badions  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  fa¬ 
thoms  long,  from  the  point  of  the  bailion  to  the  point 
where  the  two  demigorges  meet. 

Capital  of  a  Lantern,  the  covering  which  terminates  the 
lantern  of  a  dome,  either  in  the  figure  of  a  bell,  as  thaf 
of  the  Sorbonne  ;  or  of  a  cupola,  or  a  fpiral,  as  that  of 
the  church  of  Sapienza  at  Rome. 

Capital  of  a  Mill,  the  covering  thereof  in  form  of  a  cone, 
which  turns  vertically  on  the  round  tower,  in  order  to 
expofe  the  fails  to  the  wind. 

Capitals,  in  Printing,  large  or  initial  letters,  wherein 
titles,  &c.  are  compofed  ;  and  with  which  all  periods, 
verfes,  &c.  commence. 

All  proper  names  of  men,  conntries,  kingdoms,  terms 
of  arts,  fciences,  and  dignities,  ufually  begin  with  ca¬ 
pitals. 

The  ancient  MSS.  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  written 
wholly  in  capitals. 

In  the  early  days  of  printing,  there  were  alfo  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  of  books  in  capitals,  as  of  Homer,  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology,  Apollonius,  Sec.  Johannes  Lafcaris  feems  to 
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have  brought  the  ancient  printers  to  give  editions  in 

capital's.  ^ 

Capitalts  'reflex a,  in  Surgery.  See  Capeline. 
CAPITANA,  or  Captain  galley,  the  chief  or  principal 
galley  of  a  Hate,  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  king¬ 
dom. 

The  capltane  was  anciently  the  denomination  of  the  chief 
galley  of  Trance,  which  the  commander  went  on  board 
of.  But  fince  the  fuppreflion  of  the  office  of  captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  gallies  in  i66q,  they  have  no  capitana,  but 
the  firft  galley  is  called  reale,  and  the  fecond  patrone. 
CAPITANEATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  with  CA¬ 
PITANIA 

Capitatieates,  in  Pruffia,  a  kind  of  noble  feuds,  or 
eflates,  which,  befides  their  revenue,  raife  their  owners 
to  the  rank  of  nobility.  They  are  otherwife  called 
ilaro/lies.  Bibl.  Germ.  tom.  vi.  p.  1 1. 

CAPITANEI,  or  Catanei,  in  Italy,  was  a  denomination 
given  to  all  dukes,  marquiffes,  and  counts,  who  were 
called  capitanca  regis.  The  fame  appellation  was  alfo 
given  to  perfonsof  inferior  rank  who  were  inverted  with 
fees,  formerly  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  -jalvafores 
tnajorcs.  Du.Cange. 

C  A  PIT  ANGUS,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers ,  denotes  a  tenant 
in  capite,  or  chief. 

Capitaneus  ec defies,  the  fame  with  advocate.  Du-Cange, 
GlofT.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  802. 

CAPITANIA,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  captain,  and  more 
efpecially  a  perpetual  feud.  See  Capita n e ate. 
Capitania  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  twelve  go¬ 
vernments  cftahliified  by  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil. 

C  A  PIT  AT  Plantes,  in  Bqtany,  are  thofe  plants  whofe 

flowers  are  firtular,  compofed  of  many  edged  and  hollow 
little  flowers.  They  were  thus  called  by  Mr.  Ray,  be- 
Caufe  their  fcaly  calyx  (or  cup  of  the  flower)  moft  ufually 
fwells  out  into  a  large  round  head,  containing  within 
it  the  pappous  feed  :  as  in  the  carduus,  centaury,  gnap- 
weed,  cinara,  cirfium,  lappa  major,  cyanus,  &c. 
CAPITATION,  a  tax  or  impofition,  raifed  on  each  per- 
fon,  in  confideration  of  his  labour,  induftry,  office, 
rank,  &c.  This  kind  of  tribute  is  very  ancieht,  and  an- 
fwers  to  what  the'  Greeks  call  vjt>n<pcx%cx.iov-,  the  Latins, 
capita,  capitatio,  and  tributum ,  or  tributum  capitas,  or  capi¬ 
tal  are.  By  this  term,  taxes  on  the  perfon  are  diftin- 
guilhed  from  taxes  on  merchandife,  which  were  called 
vefiigalia ,  quia  vchebantur. 

Capitation  alfo  denotes  a  certain  fum  of  money  impofed 
per  head,  in  exigencies  of  ftate. 

CAPITATUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given- by  Johannes 
Cuba,  and  fome  others,  to  that  fifh  which  we  commonly 
call  the  bull-head,  and  miller’s  thumb,  th ccottus  and gobio 
capitatus  of  authors.  It  is  of  the  genus  of  the  corn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Artedian  fyrtem,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  by 
that  author  by  the  name  of  the  fmooth  fcalelefs  cottus. 
CAPITE,  in  Law ,  an  ancient  tenure,  whereby  the  perfon 
held  of  the  king  immediately,  as  of  his  crown,  either  by 
knight’s  fervice,  or  foccage. 

By  a  ftatute,  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  all  fucb  tenures  by 
knights  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other  perfon, 
knights  fervice,  in  capite ,  or  soccage,  with  all  rights, 
See.  are  annulled. 

Capite,  ccnfl,  in  Antiquity ,  the  lowed  rank  of  Roman 
citizens,  who  in  public  taxes  were  rated  the  leaft  of  all, 
being  fuch  as  were  never  worth  above  365  afies. 

They  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe 
they  were  rather  counted  an-d  marfhalled  by  their  heads 
than  their  eftates.  Aul.  Gel.  lib.  vii.  cap.  13. 

The  capite  ccnfl  made  part  of  the  fixth  clafs  of  citizens, 
being  below  the  proletarii,  who  formed  the  other  moiety 
of  that  clafs. 

The  capilc  ccnfl  were  not  inrolled  in  the  army,  as  being 
judged  not  able  to  fupport  the  expences  of  war  ;  for  in 
rhofe  days  the  foldiers  maintained  themfelves.  It  does 
not  appear  that  before  Caius  Marius  any  of  the  Pioman 
generals  lifted  the  capite  cenfl  in  their  armies.  Salluft. 
Jug.  p.  135. 

CAPITIS  nonus ,  in  Anti  equity,  the  name  given  by  Fallopius, 
to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  defcribed  by  Albinus 
under  the  name  of  the  reflus  capitis  internus  major ,  and 
by  Window  and  others  under  that  of  the  retius  capitis 
anterior  longus.  See  PI  k  a  D . 

Capitis  par  tertium,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Fallo¬ 
pius,  and  others  of  his  time,  to  a  mufcle  fince  called,  by 
"Winflow,  complexus  miner ,  and  mafloidesus  lateralis  ; 
and  by  Cowper  and  Albinus,  trachdomafloidceus. 

CAPITO ,in  Ichthyology,  the  chub-,  it  is  alfo  called  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  the  cephalus  and  fpualus,  and  cyprinus ,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England  the  chevin.  It  is  a  longer  bodied  fifh  than 
the  carp  ;  and  its  head  is  black,  large,  and  fomewhat  flat. 

It  has  no  teeth  either  in  the  jaws,  palate,  tongue,  or 
throat;  its  tail  is  forked,  and  all  its  fins  are  of  a  bluifh 
black  colour.  Its  belly  is  fonjewhat  prominent ;  it  is  a 
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river  fifh,  ar.d  .loves  the  covert  of  old  flumps  of  trees 
and  hollow  banks,  and  gives  the  angler  much  diverfion  : 
it  will  not  live  in  ponds;  it  fpawns  in  May,  and  is  in 
heft  feafon  in  April,  when  full  of  fpawn,  but  is  never  a 
very  delicate  fill).  Ray.  See  Chub. 

Capito  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  feveral  authors  to  the  mugil 
of  mullet .  Gaza  feems  to  have  given  rife  10  this  errm  : 
he  found  the  word  Cepiiai.us  in  Ariftotle  as  the  name 
of  the  mullet,  and  tranilated  it  by  the  word  capito  ;  nor 
confidering,  that  he  by  that  name  confounded  this  fifh 
with  another,  namely,  the  chub. 

Capito  anodromiis,  in  Ichthyology.  See  ZeIita. 

Capito  cesruleus ,  the  blue  chub,  a  fifh  common  in  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  other  of  the  large  rivers  in  Germany,  and 
frequently  called  the  jentling. 

Capito  rapax,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  corvus  pifeisy  a  fifh  of  the  fhape  of  our  river- 
chub. 

CAPITOL,  Capitolium,  ip  Antiquity,  a  famous  fort, 
or  caftle,  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  wherein 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  alfo  denomi- 
hated  Capitolinus,  in  which  the  fenate  anciently  aftem- 
bled;  and  which  Hill  ferves  as  the  city-hall,  or  town- 
houfe,  for  the  meeting  of  the  confervators  of  the  Roman 
people. 

It  had  its  name  Capitol  from  caput,  a  mads  head-,  fa  id 
to  have  been  found  frefh,  and  vet  bleeding,  upon  dig¬ 
ging  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  built  in  honour  tf 
Jupiter.  Arnobius  adds,  that  the  man’s  name  vvaS 
Tolus :  whence  caputtoliufn. 

The  fir  ft  foundations  of  the  Capitol  were  laid  by  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  in  the  year  of  Fiome  139.  His  fucceflor, 
Servius,  raifed  the  walls  ;  and  Tarquin  the  Proud  fi- 
niflied  it  in  the  year  221  :  but  it  was  not  confecrated 
till  the  third  year  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  and 
eftablifhment  of  the  confulate.  The  ceremony  of  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  the  conful 
Horatius,  in  246. 

The  Capitol  confifted  of  three  parts:  a  nave,  facred  to 
Jupiter;  and  two  wings,  or  ifles,  to  Juno  and  Minerva. 
It  was  afeended  by  Hairs  ;  Lipfius  reckons  one  hundred 
in  number,  becaufe  there  were  fo  many  in  the  afoent  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  frontifpiece  and  (ides  were  en- 
compafled  with  galleries,  wherein  thofe,  who  had  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  entertained  the  fenate  at  a  magni¬ 
ficent  banquet,  after  the  performance  of  facrifice  to  the 
gods.  Both  infide  and  ouiflde  were  enriched  with  nu¬ 
merous  armaments  ;  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  with  his  golden 
thunderbolt,  his  feeptre,  and  crown,  were  the  moft 
diftinguifhed. 

In  the  fame  Capitol  there  were,  like vvife,  a  temple  to  Ju¬ 
piter  the  Guardian,  and  another  to  Juno;  with  the 
mint :  and  on  the  defeent  of  the  hill  was  the  temple  of 
Concord. 

The  Capitol  was  burnt  under  Vitellius,  and  rebuilt  under 
Vefpafian  :  it  was  burnt  a  fecond  time  by  lightning  un¬ 
der  Titus  ;  and  was  again  reftored  by  Domitian. 

Anciently  the  name  Capitol  was  likewife  applied  to  all 
the  principal  temples,  in  moft  of  the  colonies  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  :  as,  at  Conftantinople,  Jerufalem, 
Carthage,  Ravenna,  Capua,  &c. 

CAPITOLINE  Games,  Ludi  Capitol i ni,  were  annual 
games,  or  combats,  inftituted  by  Camillus,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the  Ca¬ 
pitol’s  not  being  furprifed  by  the  Gauls. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  a  part  of  the  ceremony  confifted 
in  the  public  cryer’s  putting  up  the  Hetiurians  to  fale  by 
auction  :  they  alfo  took  an  old  man,  tying  a  golden 
bulla  to  his  neck,  fuch  as  were  worn  by  their  children, 
and  expofed  him  to  the  public  derifion.  Feftus  fays] 
they  d  re  fled  him  in  a  prateXta,  hung  a  bulla  at  his  neck; 
not  as  accounting  him  a  child,  but  becaufe  this  was  an 
ornament  of  the  kings  of  Hetruria. 

There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  Capitoline  games,  called 
Agones  Capitolini,  inftituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated 
each  five  years;  wherein  there  were  rewards  and  crowns 
bellowed  on  the  victorious  poets,  and  put  on  their  heads 
by  the  emperor  himfelf.  Thefe  games  became  fo  cele¬ 
brated  that  the  manner  of  accounting  time  by  luftres, 
which  had  obtained  till  then,  was  changed,  and  they 
began  to  count  by  Capitoline  games,  as  the  Greeks  by 
Olympiads.  The  feaft  was  not  for  poets  alone,  but  alfo 
for  ethletie,  orators,  hiftorians,  comedians,  mufleians, 
Sic. 

CAPITOLINI,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  college  of  men  re- 
fiding  in  the  Capitol,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care 
of  celebrating  the  Capitoline  games. 

CAPITOUL,  or  Capitol,  an  appellation  given  to  tha 
chief  magiftrates  of  Tholoufe  who  have  the  admimftra- 
tion  of  juftice  and  policy,  both  civil  and  mercantile,  in 
th*  city. 

The  Capittuls  at  Tholoufe  are  much  the  fame  with  the 

echevitis 
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echevins  at  Paris,  and  the  confuls,  bailiffs,  burger- 
mafters,  mayors,  and  aldermen,  &c.  in  other  cities.  In 
ancient  a&s  thev  are  ca’led  confutes  capitular  if  or  capi- 
tclini,  and  their  body  capitulum .  From  this  I  ill  come  the 
words  capitularii  and  capitouls.  The  appellative  capitalini 
arofe  hence,  that  they  have  the  charge  and  cuftody  of 
the  town-houfe,  which  was  anciently  called  capital. 

The  office  only  lalts  one  year,  and  ennobles  the  bearers. 
In  forne  ancient  a£fs  they  are  called  capitulum  nobilium 
Tolojce.  Thofe  who  have  borne  it,  lty'e  thenrfelves  after¬ 
wards  burgeffes.  They  are  called  to  all  general  coun¬ 
cils,  and  have  the  jus  imaginum  ;  that  is,  when  the  year 
of  their  adminiftration  is  expired,  their  pitlurcs  are 
drawn  in  the  town  houfe  ;  a  cuftom  which  they  have 
retained  from  the  ancient  Romans,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Sigonius. 

CAPITOULATE,  an  appellation  given  to  the  feveral 
quarters  or  diftritls  of  the  city  of  Tholoufe,  each  under 
the  direction  of  a  capitoul  ;  much  like  the  wards  of 
London  under  their  aldermen. 

Tholoufe  is  now  divided  into  eight  capitoulatcs  or  quar¬ 
ters,  which  is  fubdivided  into  moulans ,  each  of  which 
has  its  tithing- man,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inform  the  ca¬ 
pitoul  of  what  paffes  in  his  tithing,  and  to  inform  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  tithing,  of  the  orders  of  the  capitoul. 

CAPITULA  ruralia ,  denote  chapters  held  by  the  rural 
dean  and  clergy  within  the  precincls  of  each  deanry,  an¬ 
ciently  held  every  three  weeks,  then  once  a  month,  and 
more  folemnly  once  a  year. 

CAPITULAR,  or  Capitulary,  denotes  an  a£l  paffed 
in  a  chapter,  either  of  knights,  canons,  or  religious. 

The  capiiularia  or  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  Charles 
the  Bald,  &c.  are  the  laws,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil, 
made  by  thofe  emperors  in  the  general  councils,  or  af- 
femblies  of  the  people  :  which  was  the  way  in  which 
the  conftituticns  of  mod  of  the  ancient  princes  were 
made  ;  each  perfon  prefent,  though  a  plebeian,  fetting 
his  hand  to  them. 

Some  diftinguilh  thefe  from  laws ;  and  fay,  they  were 
only  fupplements  to  laws. — They  had  their  name,  capi¬ 
tulars ,  becaufe  divided  into  capitula,  chapters  or  fe£tions. 
In  thefe  capitulars  did  the  whole  French  jurifprudence  an¬ 
ciently  confift.  — In  procefs  of  time,  the  name  was 
changed  for  that  of  ordonnanccs. 

Some  dillinguifh  three  kinds  of  capitulars ,  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  fubje£l- matter  :  thofe  on  ecclefiaf¬ 
tical  affairs,  are  really  canons,  extradlcd  from  councils  ; 
thofe  on  fecular  affairs,  real  laws;  thofe  relating  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  or  occafions,  private  regulations. 

CAPITULATION,  a  treaty  made  with  the  garrifon  or 
inhabitants  of  a  place  befieged  ;  whereby  they  furrender 
themfelves  up,  on  certain  articles  and  conditions  ftipu- 
lated  with  the  befiegers. 

Before  a  furrender  the  governor  of  the  garrifon  gives 
orders  for  beating  the  chamade,  and  for  fixing  one  or 
more  white  colours  on  the  rampart ;  one  of  which  re¬ 
mains  either  on  the  breach  or  rampart,  during  the  time 
of  negociation.  When  the  chamade  is  beat,  the  fire 
ceafes  on  both  fides,  and  the  governor  fends  fome  offi¬ 
cers  of  dil'Unftion  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  be¬ 
fiegers,  who  deliver  to  them  the  conditions  on  which  the 
governor  prepofes  to  furrender  the  town  ;  and  as  a  fecu- 
rity  for  thefe  officers,  the  befiegers  fend  a  like  number 
into  the  town.  If  the  governor’s  conditions  are  not  fa- 
tisfactory  to  the  general  of  the  befiegers,  lie  preferibes 
the  conditions  of  furrender  ;  threatening  to  allow  no 
conditions,  if  thofe  propofed  are  not  complied  with 
within  a  certain  time.  If  the  conditions  are  too  hard, 
the  officers  return,  and  the  drums  are  beat  upon  the 
rampart,  for  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  During 
the  fufpenfion  of  arms,  no  work  fiiould  be  done  for  the 
Security  cither  of  the  befieged  or  befiegers  ;  however, 
Ilratagems  are  counted  lawful,  and  ffiould  be  guarded 
again  It. 

If  the  terms  of  capitulation  are  agreed  upon,  the  governor 
fends  two  or  three  of  his  principal  officers  into  the  camp, 
and  the  general  fends  the  fame  number,  and  of  the  fame 
rank,  into  the  town,  as  a  fecurity  for  accompliffiing  the 
capitulation.  When  every  thing  is  finiffied,  the  holiages 
on  both  fides  return.  The  conditions  of  the  befieged  are 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  circumllances.  A 
garrifon  (hould  have  proviiion  and  ammunition  at  lead 
for  three  days,  to  be  entitled  to  a  compolition,  without 
which  they  are  to  be  made  prifoners  of  war  ;  but  this 
ffiould  be  known  before  the  capitulation  is  figned.  When 
the  capitulation  is  fettled,  an  officer  of  artillery  from  the 
befiegers  comes  into  the  place  with  an  officer  of  artillery 
from  the  garrifon,  who  takes  an  inventory  of  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  and  ammunition  remaining  :  and  a  commiffary  of 
provifions  takes  an  account  of  the  provifions.  When- 
the  befieged  have  delivered  a  gate  of  the  place  to  the  be¬ 
fiegers,  the  firlt  regiment  of  the  army  enters  and  mounts 
guard.  When  the  garrifon  leaves  the  place,  the  army  of 
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the  befiegers  is  put  under  arms,  and  ranged  in  two  files 
at  the  head  of  which  are  the  general  and  principal  offi¬ 
cers  between  which  the  gairifon  palles.  See  farther  on 
this  fubjed,  Muller’s  Math.  he.  vol.  vi.  p  107  &c. 

Capitulation  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  treaty,  pan  a  con- 
venta,  or  or.g.nal  contra#,  drawn  up  by  ‘the  electors, 
before  the  eledtion  of  an  emperor;  which  the  emperor 

,S.  ,t0,.r‘Ulfy,  kcforc  llis  coronation,  and  to  cbferve  in¬ 
violably  in  the  courl'e  of  his  reign. 

Fhefe  imperial  capitulations  have  only  been  obtained  fincc 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  They  were  occationed  by  the 
jealoufy  the  German  princes  had  entertained  of  the  too 
great  power  of  the  emperor.  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony, 
furnamed  the  Wife,.  paffes  for  the  author  of  the  imperial 
capitulation  ;  who,  declining,  the  empire,  which  was  of¬ 
fered  him  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  advifed  the 
eledors  to  choofe  Charles  V.  under  fuch  conditions  as 
might  fecure  the  liberty  of  the  empire. 

The  defign  of  the  capitulation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  emperor  from  abufing  his  power  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  people  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the 
people  from  breaking  in  on  the  juft  rights  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  imperial  capitulations  are  confidered  as  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  empire  ;  and  though  the  drawing 
up,  prefenting,  procuring  the  fignature,  and  taking  care 
of  the  execution  of  them,  be  committed  to  the  eledors, 
they  are  reputed  the  ad  of  the  dates  of  the  empire. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  alfo,  when  eleded,  figns  the 
emperor’s  capitulation ,  as  being  in  right  of  fuch  tledion 
to  fuccerd  to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  the  emperor. 

CAj.I1  ULUM,  in  Anatomy ,  a  little  head,  efpecially  of  a 
bone,  anlwering  to  the  Greek  condylus. 

Capitulum,  in  Botany,  a  head,  or  compound  flower, 
of  any  plant  ;  being  compofed  of  many  leaves  and 
threads,  or  (lamina,  clofely  conneded  in  a  globous,  cir¬ 
cular,  or  difebus  figure;  as  the  flowers  qf  bluebottles, 
fcabious,  carduiis, &c. 

Ca  pit  ulu  M,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art ,  was  a  trauTverfe 
beam,  wherein  were  holes  through  which  palled  the 
ftrings  whereby  the  arms  of  huge  engines,  as  balliftre, 
catapultae,  and  fcorpions,  weie  played  or  worked.  Vi- 
truv.  de  Arch.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

Capitulum,  in  Ecclcjiajlical  JVriters ,  denoted  part  of  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  read  and  explained. 

In  which  fenfe  they  faid,  ire  ad  capitulum,  to  go  to  fuch  a 
knurc.  Afterwards  tfte  pi  ice  or  apartment  where  fuch 
theological  exercifes  tfere  performed,  was  denominated 
domus  capituli. 

CAPWAPiD,  in  Zoology ,  in  Portuguefe,  a  vaatcr-do r, 
which  is  delcribed  to  be  an  amphibious  animal,  with  a 
body  like  a  hog,  a  head  like  a  hare,  and  without  a  tail. 
It  keeps  itfelf  alrnoft  continually  on  its  pofteriors,  like 
an  ape.  It  is  found  in  Brafii  ;  it  lives  all  day  in  the  fea, 
and  at  night  comes  affiore  to  ravage  the  gardens,  and  to 
root  up  the  trees :  the  flefh  is  wholefome  food. 

CAPIVI.  See  Balsam. 


CAPNELAlON,  from  xanvog,  fmoke ,  and  tkaiov,  oil ,  among 
Ancient  Naturalifls ,  denotes  a  fpecies  of  refin,  which 
flows  fpomaneoufly,  being  warmer,  thinner,  and  more 
fluid  than  all  other  forts  df  refins,  fo  as  nearly  to  approach 
the  nature  of  oil,  and  evaporating  plentifully  on  being 
expoled  to  the  fire  ;  whence  the  denomination,  which 
imports  as  much  as  fmoakmg  oil.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
called  piffanthos,  or  flower  of  pitch. 

CAPNICON,  in  Antiquity ,  chimney-moncy,  or  a  tax 
which  the  Roman  emperors  levied  for  fmoke,  and 
which  of  confequence  was  due  from  all,  even  the  pooreft, 
who  kept  a  fire.  This  was  firft  invented  by  Nicephorus! 

CAPNIS1  ON,  among  Ancient  Phyjicians,  denotes  oil  whofe 
fumes  rendered  aromatic  by  burning  fpices,  are  conveyed 
to  a  part  affefted. 

CAPNITIS,  or  Capnitas  jafpis,  in  the  Natural  Hijlorv 
of  the  Ancients ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  chalcedony,  of 
a  browniffi  ground,  clouded  with  a  large  miftof  blackilhj 
looking  like  a  column  of  fmoke.  The  ancients  alfo  called 
©ur  common  chalcedony  a  jafper,  not  allotting  any  Pe¬ 
culiar  gcnerical  name  to  thefe  mifty  ftones  ;  and  the 
name  they  gave  this  fpecies  very  happily  expreffi-J  its 
chara&er,  becaufe  it  looks  exaftly  as  if  obfeured  bv  a  cloud 
of  thick  fmoke.  * 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  and  is  fometimes 
found  in  Germany  and  France,  but  is  feldorn  worked 
into  any  thing  better  than  knife-hafts. 

CAPNOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Fumitory. 

CAPNOMANCY,  a  k  ind  of  divination  by  means  of  fmoke 
ufed  by  the  aucierits  in  their  facrifices. 

Theword  comesfrom  khotvos,  fmoke,  and  /xavrita, divination. 
The  general  rule  was,  when  the  fmoke  was  thin,  and 
light,  and  rofe  ftraight  up,  it  was  a  good  omen ;  if  the 
contrary,  it  was  an  ill  one. 

There  was  alfo  another  fpecies  of  capnomancy ,  confiding 
in  the  obfervation  of  the  fmoke  riling  from  poppy  and 
jeflarnin-feeds  caft  upon  lighted  coals. 
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CAPO,  in  Ichthyology a  name  given  by  Paulius  Jovius  and 
feme  others  to  the  filh  called  coccyx  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
coculus  by  the  Latin  writers,  and  by  fome  lyra. .  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  triglee,  diftinguilhed  by  Artedi  by  the 
name  of  the  red  trigla,  with  a  bifid  fnout,  and  with  the 
coverings  of  the  gills  flriated. 

Capo  negro.  See  Duck. 

Capo  rojjo.  See  Duck. 

CAPOC,  in  Commerce ,  a  fort  of  cetton  fo  fine  and  lo 
fbort,  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  to  line  palanquins,  to  make  beds,  matrafles, 
cufhions,  pillows,  &c. 

CAPOLLIN,  in  Botany,  Mcxicanorum  Hernandez,  feu  Ce- 
rafus  dulcis  Indica.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  bignefs,  with 
leaves  like  thofe  of  an  almond,  or  our  country  cherry- 
tree.  The  flowers  hang  down  in  bunches,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fruit  refembling  our  cherries.  It  blofloms 
in  the  fpring,  and  bears  fruit  all  the  fummer ;  it  requires 
a  temperate  climate,  and  grows  in  gardens  and  fields  in 
Mexico,  as  well  fpontaneoufly  as  by  cultivation. 

The  juice  of  the  young  buds  mollifies  the  tongue  when 
parched  by  heat.  A  decodlion  of  the  bark  being  expofed 
to  the  fun  for  fifteen  days,  and  the  weight  of  a  dram  of  it 
taken,  cures  the  dyfentcry.  The  powder  helps  inflam¬ 
mations-  In  times  of  dearth  they  make  bread  and 
drink  of  the  fruit;  but  it  affords  an  aliment  inclining,  to 
ancholy,  giving  a  ranknefs  to  the  breath,  and  making 
There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  tree, 
fruit ;  but  all  of  them  hang  in 
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the  teeth  black, 
which  differ  only 
clufters. 
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CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  cartrated  young,  generally  as  foon 
as  left  by  the  dam. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  capo 
uxorav,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Capons,  be  fide  their  ufe  for  the  table,  ferve  to  lead 
chickens,  ducklings,  turkey-pouts,  pea-hens,  pheafants, 
or  partridges,  in  lieu  of  their  natural  dams,  over  which 
they  have  feveral  advantages,  by  the  largenefs  of  their 
body,  which  will  brood,  or  cover,  thirty  or  forty  young 
CAPon’s-tail grafs.  See  FesTuca. 

CAPONE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
the  fifh  called  the  hirundo  and  corvus  by  authors,  and  by 
Artedi  made  a  fpecies  of  the  trigla.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  this  genus  by  that  author  under  the 
name  of  the  trigla  with  an  aculeated  head,  and  with 
three  appendages  on  each  fide  to  the  pectoral  fins. 
CAPONIKRE,  or  Caponniere,  in  Fortification ,  is  a 
paffage  froin  One  work  to  another,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
'  'wide,  red  on  each  fide  by  a  parapet,  terminating  in 
a  Hope  or  glacis. 

In  dry  moats,  the  paffage  from  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin, 
or  that  from  the  covert-way  to  the  arrows  or  detached 
redoubts,  are  called  caponieres. 

Single  parapets  raifed  at  the  entrance  of  the  ditch,  before 
the  ravelin,  behind  which  are  placed  fmall  cannons  and 
men,  to  difpute  the  paffage  over  the  ditch,  are  likewife 
called  caponieres. 

The  Caponiere  differs  from  the  coffer,  in  that  the  latter 
poffeffes  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ditch  whereas  the 
former  only  takes  up  part  of  it.  See  Coffer. 

Caponieres  are  partly  under  ground,  and  partly  above  it. 
They  dre  fo  well  fereened  at  the  top,  that  no  bomb  or 
carcafs  can  penetrate  them. 

CAPOT,  at  Picquet,  is  when  one  of  the  gamefters  wins  all 
the  cards,  in  which  cafe  he  gains  forty  points. 
CAPPAD1NE,  in  Commerce ,  a  fort  of  filk  flock,  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  filk-worm  cod,  after  the  true 
filk  has  been  wound  off.  It  is  alfo  called  laffis  and  carbafs , 
hecaufe  flight  fluffs  under  thofe  names  are  made  of  it. 
CAPPANUS,  in  Natural  Hfiory,  the  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  fea-worm  which  bores  into  the  bottoms 
of  fhips. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  effe&s  of  this  worm, 
feveral  fhips  have  lately  been  Iheathed  with  copper. 
CAPPARIS,  in  Botany.  See  Caper -bujh. 

CAPPEROL  Coronde,  a  name  given  by  the  Ceylonefe  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cinnamon,  efteemed  the  third  in  value  : 
this  has  a  very  ftrong  tafte  and  fmell  of  camphor,  and  its 
name  with  the  natives  fignifies  camphorated  cinnamon 
The  tree  which  produces  it,  grows  very  plentifully  in 
many  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  but  is  not  met  with 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  it.  This  is  often  fold  to  the  Danes 
and  Englifh  who  come  to  trade  on  the  coarts  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  ;  it  is  prohibited  exportation  from  the  ifland,  but 
fo  long  as  only  one  port  is  open,  there  are  people  enough 
who  will  carry  out  great  quantities  of  it. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  canella  very  much  refembling  this 
kind  of  cinnamon-tree,  which  grows  very  frequently  on 
the  continent  of  India  toward  Goa  ;  and  another  canella 
or  wild  cinnamon,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  many 
-refpefls  refembles  this.  The  barks  of  all  thefe  trees  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cinnamon  in  fmell,  tafte,  and 
virtue;  yet  they  are  too  often  fold  to  the  lefs  judicious 


traders  in  thefe  things,  either  alone  or  rnixed  with  the 
feveral  better  kinds  of  cinnamon,  to  the  great  damage  of 
all  that  afterwards  buy  them.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  409. 
CAPRA,  in  AJlronomy,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ftar 
Cap  ELLA  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  to  the  conftellation 
Capricorn.  •  ,  ,  ,  , 

Some  reprefent  Capra ,  or  the  She- goat,  as  a  Conftellation 
in  the  northern  hemifphere,  conlifting  of  three  liars, 
comprifed  between  the  45th  and  55th  degree  of  latitude. 
The  poets  fay,  it  is  Amalthea’s  goat,  which  fuckled  Ju¬ 
piter  in  his  infancy.  Horace,  making  mention  of  it, 
calls  it,  Injana  Jldera  caprec. 

CaPra  Saltans ,  or  Capr^e  Saltantes ,  in  Meteorology,  a  fiery 
meteor,  or  exhalation,  which  fometimes  appears  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  is  not  fired  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  with  in¬ 
flexions,  and  windings  in  and  out,  refembling  the  caper- 
ings  of  a  goat. 

The  capree  fait  antes  are  not  fo  called  from  their  figure, 
which  is  various,  fometimes  round,  fometimes  long,  but 
from  their  moving  by  jerks  fomewhat  like  the  leaps  of 
that  animal  ;  and  from  the  little  languets  of  fire  which 
hang  at,  and  fometimes  fall  on  them,  which  antiquity 
has  been  pleafed  to  fancy  like  the  beard  or  locks  of  a 
goat’s  hair. 

Ariftotle  diftinguifhes  the  capra  from  the  trabs,  in  that 
the  latter  proceeds  with  an  uniform  motion,  the  former 
with  an  irregular  one,  and  as  it  were  by  jumps.  Arid. 
Met.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  Mem.  Ac.  Infer,  tom.  vi.  p.  95. 

The  capree  feem  to  he  very  low,  yet  fometimes  fly  fo  high, 
that  meteorologifts  have  placed  them  in  the  upper  region, 
though  not  fo  conrtantly,  but  they  are  fometimes  alfo 
found  in  the  middle  region. 

Of  globular  capne  \vt  have  divers  inftances,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  naturalifts.  Such  was  the  flame  faid 
by  Seneca  to  have  been  feen  in  form  of  a  huge  ball 
about  the  bignefs  of  the  moon,  when  Pauius  vEmilius 
waged  war  againft  Perfeus.  Such  another,  he  tells  us, 
was  feen  at  the  death  of  Auguftus;  another  on  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Sejanus,  another  at  the  death  of  Germanicus.' 
Such  was  that  feeir  about  Michaelmas  idy  6,  by  no  lefs 
than  twelve  counties  at  once  ;  it  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Nafh, 
as  it  appeared  near  Seighford,  in  Staffbrdfhire,  as  of  a 
globular  figure  moving  by  jerks,  and  making  fhort  refts 
at  every  one  of  them,  letting  fall  drops  of  fire,  which 
were  parts  of  its  body  ;  for  it  decreafed  in  magnitude  the 
farther  it  went,  and  the  oftener  it  dropped,  till  at  length 
it  wholly  difappeared.  Senec.  Nat.  Quell,  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  135.  p.  863.  fpq.;  Plott.  Nat.  Hift. 
Stafford,  cap.  I.  §  40. 

Capra  trituratoria ,  in  Ancient  Hujbandry ,  was  a  kind  of 
iron  log,  made  in  the  figure  of  a  goat,  which  was  laid 
on  the  tribula ,  to  make  it  more  effectual  in  feparating  the 
corn  from  the  ears,  the  ancient  way  of  threfhing. 

Capra,  in  Zoology ,  See  Goat. 

CAPRARIA,  fweet-zvved ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  didy~ 
namia  angiofpermia  clafs.  Its  charadtefs  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  is  bell-fhaped,  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  top  into 
five  equal  parts ;  it  hath  four  ftamina  which  are  inferted 
in  the  bafe  of  the  petal,  and  but  little  more  than  half  fo 
long  ;  two  of  the  lower  being  fhorter  than  the  other.  It 
hath  a  conical  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  conical  capfule,  compreffed  at  the  point,  having 
two  cells  divided  by  a  partition,  filled  with  roundilh 
feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpecies,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  often  a 
troublefome  weed. 

CAPREA,  in  Zoology .  See  Roe  Deer. 

CAPREOLATiE  planta ,  are  fuch  plants  as  turn,  wind, 
and  climb  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  flicks  or 
trees,  by  means  of  their  capreoli,  or  tendrils  ;  as  gourds, 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c. 

CAPREOLI,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture ,  a  fort  of  rafters 
or  timbers  ferving  to  fuftain  the  canterii ,  either  in  build¬ 
ings  or  machines. 

They  were  thus  called,  not,  as  Philander  imagines,  from, 
their  refemblance  to  the  capreoli,  or  tendrils  of  vines,  but 
from  the  affinity  of  their  form  and  office  to  wild  goats; 
as  thefe  butt  and  repel  things  with  their  horns,  fo  do  the 
former  oppofe  their  heads  or  horns  to  the  weight  of  the 
canterii. 

CAPREOLUS,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  th ehelix,  or  outer  am¬ 
bit  of  the  ear. 

Capreolus,  in  Botany,  the  clafper,  or  tendril,  by  which 
vines,  peas,  and  fuch  like  creeping  plants,  fallen  them- 
felves  to  thofe  things  which  Hand  near,  or  are  defigned 
to  fupport  them.  This  is  alfo  fometimes  called  clavicula. 
Capreolus,  in  the  Ancient  Hujbandry,  a  kind  of  iron  hoe 
or  inftrument  with  two  forks  or  fangs,  wherewith  to 
ftir  and  move  the  ground. 

Capreolus,  in  Zoology.  See  Roe  Deer. 

CAPRICE,  in  Mufic,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  irregular 
compofition,  which  fucceeds  rather  by  the  force  of  ge¬ 
nius  than  obfervation  of  the  rules  of  art. 

The 
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The  word  is  French,  where  it  fignifie*  humoroufnefs  or 
fantafticalnefs.  Some  deduce  it  from  the  Italian  capric- 
cio,  and  that  from  the  Latin  capra,  goat,  to  whofe  wan- 
tonnefs  it  is  fuppofedto  bear  allufion.  Morhof.  Polyhill, 
tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  Cap.  I. 

Caprice  is  applied  in  ArchtteSlure  to  an  edifice  of  a  lingular 
tafte,  and  deviating  much  from  the  common  rules  of 
building. 

CAPRICORN,  in  Afronomy,  according  to  fome,  the  tenth 
fign  of  the  zodiac  ;  from  which  alfo  the  tenth  part  of  the 
ecliptic  takes  the  fame  denomination. 

The  character  whereby  capricorn  is  repreferited  in  aftro- 
nomical  writing,  is  Vf. 

I’he  ancients  accounted  Capricorn  the  tenth  fign,  and 
when  the  fun  arrived  thereat,  it  made  the  winter  folftice, 
with  regard  to  our  hemifphere  ;  but  the  ftars  having  ad¬ 
vanced  a  whole  fign  towards  the  eaft,  Capricorn  is  now 
rather  the  eleventh  fign  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fun’s  entry  into 
Sagittary,  that  the  folftice  happens:  though  the  ancient 
manner  of  fpeaking  is  ftill  retained. 

The  fign  is  reprefented  on  ancient  monuments,  medals 
&c.  as  having  the  fore-part  of  a  goat,  and  tbe  hind-part 
of  a  fill) ;  which  is  the  form  of  an  regipan  ■,  and  fome 
times,  fimply,  under  the  form  of  a  goat. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  of  Capricorn,  in  Ptolemy’s 
and  Tycho’s  Catalogue,  are  28  ;  in  that  of  Hevelius  29-, 
though  it  is  to  be  obferved,  one  of  thofe  in  the  tail,  of 
the  fixth  magnitude,  marked  in  Tycho’s  book  the  twenty- 
feventh,  was  loft  in  Hevelius’s  time.  Mr.  Flamfteed, 
in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  gives  51  ftars  in  Capricorn. 
The  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes, 
See.  whereof,  are  as  follow: 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
ftars 


Inthe  ext  rem  .of  thepreced  .horn 

Preeed.  ftar  in  thefubfeq.  horn 

5* 

The  laftof  the  contiguous  ftars 
Th-;r  under  the  right  eye 
The  middle  ftar  in  lubfeq.  horn 
Moft  fomh  of  3  in  fubfeq.  horn 
Foremott  of  three  in  thenofc 
10 

North  of  thefe. 

South  of  thofe  in  the  nofe. 

North  of  two  in  the  neck. 
More  fouth. 

That  under  the  upper  knee. 
In  the  lower  and  bent  knee 


20 

Prec.  &  N.  of  3  in  mid.  of  body 
Ppcced.  of  2  in  the  back 
That  in  the  Ihoulder 
South  in  the  middle  of  the  body 

2.5 

Second  in  the  middle  of  thebody 
Subfequent 
Laft  of  3  in  middle  of  the  body 


3° 

Subfcq.  of  2  in  the  back 
l  ftof  contiguousonesunderbelly 

35 

Subfeq.  of  the  fame 

Prcccd.  in  fouth  fin 
Preeed.  in  root  of  the  tail. 

40. 

•  .  ;iTl 

North  part  of  the  tail 
Subfeq.  in  fouth  fin 
North  in  part  of  the  tail 

Subfequent 

45* 

North  in  extrem.  of  the  tail 
Another,  fubfequent 
Middle  in  north  part  of  the  tail 
Subfeq.  in  root  of  the  tail 

5°* 
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Subfeq.  in  north  part  of  the  tail 
Vo i*.  I.  N°  57. 
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Longitud. 
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6 
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6 
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4 
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3 

<J 

28  21  44 

0  29  29N 

6 

V 

•w 

O79 

6  36-51N 

6 

0 

>? 

29  43  57 

4  37  27N 

3 

V 
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6 

s 

0  51  9 

1  14  17N 

6 

0 

0  54  10 

0  26  9N 
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3  28  57 
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6 

T 

3  58  44 

3  23  26N 

6 

V 

3  20  S3 

0  15  46N 

6 

4- 

25011 

6  58  23  S 

5 

3  5°  59 

3  22  34  S 

6 

u 

3  37  5 

8  55  5  S 

6 

6  47  24 

0  28  9  S 

6 -7 

7  34  24 

t  51  10  s 

0 .7 

8172 

0  29  37  S 

6 

n 

8  25  55 

2  57  43  s 

5 

9 

9  3‘  4° 

0  33  oS 

5 

A 

7  3°  46 

8  3  38  S 

6 

■•X 

8  57  53 

431  8  S 

6 

2’X 

9  24  57 

3  36  46  S 

6 

3’X 

9  22  7 
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6 

<? 

10  42  44 
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6 

12  10  39 
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6 
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6 
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1  39  3  S 

7 

1 

13  21  5c 

1  20  130 

5 
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5  *7  25  S 

6 

s 

U  36  49 

6  57  36  S 

5 

13  8  8 

5  50  27  S 

6 

b 

13  15  20 

6  31  45  S 

6 

15  ro  57 

5  22  15  S 

6 
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S31  *9  S 

6 

1 

I  j  j  2  52 

4  56  56  S 

4 

y 

17  27  42 

2  31  18  s 

4 

15  42  1 6 

8  53  38  S 

6 

\.d 

18  40  49 
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6 

X 

1719  1 

4  48  36  S 

5 
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0  37  44 

6 
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6 

I.f 
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6 

lie 

21  1931 
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6 

X 
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5 

£ 
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3 
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6 
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Capricorn,  tropic  of,  a  Idler  circle  of  the  fphere;  parallel 
to  the  equator;  palfing  through  the  beginning  of  C<t- 
priccrn.  See  Tropic. 

Capricorn  -beetle,  theEnglilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ceram- 
byx  See  Beetle. 

CAPRICORNUS,  iti  Zoology.  See  Mor  dElla. 

CAPRIFICATION,  a  name  given  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  to  a  peculiar  method  of  propagating  and 
ripening  the  fruits  of  the  domeftic  fig-trees,  by  means 
of  infe&s.  Plitt.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xv.  cap.  19. 

M.  Tournefort  allures  us,  that  this  method  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  every  year  in  moft  of  the  Grecian  iflands  ;  and  he 
admired  the  patience  of  thofe  who  fpent  above  three 
months  in  carrying  the  flies  from  one  fig-tree  to  another. 
Caprifrcation  is  formed  from  caprifcus,  the  wild  fig-tree; 
from  whofe  fruits  the  infeds  are  produced,  which  are 
the  chief  inftruments  of  capt  if  cation.  This  tree  bears 
three  different  fpecies  of  fruit,  called  forniies ,  cratirites, 
and  erni,  which  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  but  that  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  above  operation.  The  forniies  appear  in 
Auguft,  and  contain  little  worms,  hatched  from  eggs 
depofited  by  flies ;  in  Odlober  and  November,  thefe 
worms  become  flies,  which  pierce  the  fecond  figs  called 
cratirites,  which  do  not  appear  till  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber :  thefe  figs  continue  to  the  month  of  May  follow¬ 
ing,  and  furnilh  a  lodgment  for  the  eggs  of  the  fecond 
chfs  of  flies.  In  May,  the  third  fpecies  of  figs,  called 
orni,  appear  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  to  a  certain  fize 
and  begin  to  open  at  the  eye,  they  ate  pierced  by  the 
flies  produced  by  the  cratirites,  or  winter  figs.  When 
the  worms  bred  in  thefe  fpring  figs  are  transformed  into 
flies,  which  happens  in  the  months  of  May  or  July,  the 
peafants  gather  them,  and  tranfport  them  to  the  garden 
fig-trees.  The  fuccefs  of  the  caprf  cation  depends  on 
this  circumftance,  and  therefore  they  vific  their  wild 
fig-trees,  and  their  garden  fig-trees  every  morning,  to 
examine  the  eye  of  the  fig;  by  which  they  judge  when 
the  flies  are  about  to  iflue  from  the  wild  figs,  and  when 
they  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  pierce  the  garden  figs. 
They  are  then  depofited  on  fuch  trees  as  are  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  enter  the  fruit  by  the  eye,  where  they 
lay  eggs,  the  worms  of  which  caufe  the  garden  figs  to 
attain  their  proper  degree  of  bignefs  and  maturity. 
The  confequence  of  this  operation  is,  that  garden  fig- 
trees,  which  would  fcarcely  yield  twenty  five  pounds  of 
ripe  figs,  and  fit  for  drying,  yield  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds. 

As  to  the  manner  whereby  the  puntSliare  of  the  flies  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  poflibly  it  may  be 
by  lacerating  the  veffels,  and  extravafating  the  nutritious 
juice  when  they  depofic  their  eggs;  or  when  with  the 
egg  they  alfo  convey  fome  liquor  which  gently  ferments 
with  the  juice  of  the  fig,  and  fofteus  its  pulp.  Even  the 
Provence  and  Paris  figs  ripen  much  fooner  by  wounding 
their  buds  with  a  ftraw  or  feather  dipped  in  oil-olive  ; 
plums  and  pears  alio  wounded  by  infe&s  are  found  to 
ripen  the  fooneft,  and  in  thefe  the  pulp  about  the  wound 
is  more  exquifite  than  the  reft.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc. 
ann.  1705.  p.  447,  feq. 

AFRtFicATtON  is  alfo  applied  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe  to  the 
art  of  propagating  the  palm-tree.  A£t.  Erudit.  Lipf. 
1721,  p.  84. 

APRIFICUS,  in  Botany,  a  term  by  which  fome  authors, 
particularly  Pliny,  call  the  leffer  spurge  or  ejula.  Gcr. 
Emac.  Ind.  2. 
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CAPRIOLES,  in  Horfmahfhip ,  are  leaps  which  a  horfe 
makes  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  without  advancing  for¬ 
wards  ;  and  that  in  fuch  manner  that  when  he  is  in  the 
air,  at  the  height  of  his  leap,  he  yerks  or  ftrikes  out  with 
his  hind-legs  as  near  and  even  together,  and  as  far  out  as 
he  can  ftretch  them  ;  in  which  adion,  he  clacks,  or 
makes  a  noife  with  them. 

The  word  comes  from  capreolus ;  a  diminutive  of  copra, 
goat. 

The  capriole  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  high  raifed 
airs:  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  caprioles’,  as  a  right  ca¬ 
priole,  back  capriole,  Jide  capriole,  broken  tapriolej  the  open 
capriole,  &c. 

CAPRISCUS;  th c.  goat-f.Jb,  See  Goat-fish. 

CAPSARIUS;  from  capjd,  fatchel,  in  Antiquity,  a  fervant 
who  attended  the  Roman  youth  to  fchool,  carrying  a 
fatchel  with  their  books  in  it,  fometimes  alfo  called  libra- 
ritis • 

Capsarius  was  alfo  an  attendant  at  the  baths,  to  whom 
perfons  committed  the  keeping  of  their  cloathS. 

Capsarius,  from  capja,  chefii  among  the  Roman  Banker^ 
was  he  who  had  the  care  of  the  money-cheft,  or  coffer. 

CAPSICUM,  Guinea,  or  Bonnet  pepper,  in  B'.tpny,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  pentanclna  tnonogyma  clals.  Its  charadefs  are 
thefe:  the  flower  hath  but  one  petal;  which  is  wheel- 
Ihaped,  and  hath  five  fmall  ftamina  ;  it  hath  an  ovaL 
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germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  foft  fruit  or  capfule, 
of  an'  indeterminate  figure,  having  two  or  more  cells  di¬ 
vided  by  intermediate  partitions  to  which  adhere  many 
comprefled  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

Guinea-pepper  is  more  ufed  as  a  fauce,  and  in  pickle,  than 
in  phyfic,  being  frequently  put  into  fifli-fauce,  or  into 
any  thing  that  is  flatulent  and  windy  ;  for  which  purpole 
it  is  ordered  divers  ways,  either  green  or  ripe,  pickled, 
or  rubbed  to  powder  with  fait.  A  decodlion  of  it  with 
pennyroyal  is  commended  by  fome  to  expel  a  dead  child. 
The  (kins  boiled,  and  ufed  as  a  gargle,  are  good  againd 
the  tooth-ach  ;  a  cataplafm  of  the  feeds,  powdered  and 
mixed  with  honey,  applied  to  the  throat,  is  good  for  the 
quinfy. 

CAPSQJJARES,  in  Gunnery ,  flrong  plates  of  iron,  which 
come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun,  and  keep  it  in  the 
carriage. 

Thefe  are  fattened  by  hinges  to  the  prize-plate,  that  they 
may  lift  up  and  down.  They  form  a  part  of  an  arch  in 
the  middle,  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
trunnions;  for  two-thirds  of  them  are  let  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  other  end  is  fattened  by  two  iron  wedges, 
which  are  called  the  fore-locks  and  keys. 

CAPSTAN,  a  large  maffy  column,  fhaped  like  a  truncated 
cone  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  deck  of  a  diip, 
and  turned  by  levers,  or  bars,  which  pafs  through  holes 
pierced  in  its  upper  extremity  ;  ferving,  by  means  of  a 
cable  which  winds  round  the  barrel,  to  draw  up  burdens 
faflened  to  the  end  of  the  cable.  See  'Tab .  III.  Alccha- 
ri'cs,  fig .  70.  • 

The  word  is  alfo  written  capfland ,  capfiern ,  and  even  cap- 
flow.  It  is  formed  from  the  French  cabefian ,  which  lig- 
nifies  the  fame. 

The  power  of  the  capfian  is  reducible  to  that  of  the 
axis  in  perltrochio. 

De  Camus  confiders  the  capfian  as  a  perpetual  lever. 
By  the  capfian  veflels  are  drawn  afhore,  and  hoided  up  to 
be  refitted  ;  anchors  weighed,  and  fails  hoided,  &c. 
There  are  commonly  two .capfians  in  a  flup  of  war;  the 
main  cap/lan  placed  behind  the  main-mad,  {landing  on  the 
fird  deck,  and  reaching  four  or  five  feet  above  the  lecond  : 
this  is  alfo  called  double  capfian ,  becaufe  it  has  two  drum¬ 
heads,  and  ferve3  two  decks  for  drawing  of  anchors ;  and 
becaufe  its  force  may  be  doubled  by  applying  hands  on  each 
deck.  It  has  bars,  whelps,  &c.  for  turning  and  Hopping  it. 
See  Tab.  Ship ,  fig.  2.  rt.  32.  or  Tab,  III.  Ate<hanics,  fig.  71. 
And  the  jeer-capfian ,  or  little- capfian ;  this  Hands  on  the 
fecond  deck,  between  the  main- mad  and  the  mizen  :  its 
ufe  is,  chiefly,  to  heave  upon  the  jeer-rope,  or  to  heave 
Upon  the  viol,  to  hold  off  by  when  the  anchor  is  weighed  ; 
and  on  other  occafion's  where  a  lefs  force  is  required 
than  to  weigh  the  anchors,  &c.  See  n  33,  or  fig.  70. 
Tab.  III.  Mech. 

The  French  call  that  an  Englifi?  capfian  where  there  are 
only  half-bars  ufed;  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  only 
half  perforated  :  this  is  thicker  than  the  others. 

There  is  alio  a  flying  capfian ,  which  may  be  moved  from 
place  to  place. 

The  parts  of  a  capfian  are,  the  foot  d ,  which  is  the  lowed 
part ;  the  fpindl e  /,  the  fmalled  part  of  which  turns  round 
in  an  iron  focket,  called  the  faucer;  the  whelps,  b, 
a  fort  of  brackets  fet  into  the  body  of  the  capfian  clofe 
under  the  bars,  and  reaching  downwards  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  drum-head  to  the  deck;  the  barrel  A.  the 
main  body  of  the  whole;  the  drum-head c,  which  is  a 
broad  cylindric  piece  of  wood  fixed  above  the  barrel  and 
whelps,  in  which  are  the  holes  for  the  bars  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  ;  the  bars,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of  timber  by  which 
the  men  heave  ;  the  pins,  as  e ,  which  are  little  bolts  of 
iron,  thrull  perpendicularly  through  the  holes  of  the 
drum-head,  and  through  a  correfpomient  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  bar,  made  to  receive  them  when  the  bars  are  fix¬ 
ed;  the  pawls,  which  are  pieces  of  iron  bolted  to  one 
end  of  the  beams  of  the  deck,  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  cap¬ 
fian,  but  foas  that  it  have  liberty  to  turn  about  every  way  ; 
and  againtl  them  do  the  whelps  of  the  capfian  bear  ;  fo 
as  that  by  them  the  capfian  may  be  dopped  from  turning 
back.  There  are  alio  hanging  pawls,  as  g,  g,  fig.  71. 
which  reach  from  the  deck  above  the  drum-head  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  it ;  and  ladly,  the  Swifter,  which  is  a 
rope  pafled  horizontally  through  holes  in  the  outer  ends 
of  the  bars  and  drawn  tight,  defined  to  keep  the  men 
deady  whild  they  work,  and  to  afford  room  for  a  greater 
number  to  work  at  once. 

The  terms  belonging  to  the  ufe  of  the  capfian  are,  rig  the 
capfian ,  i.  e.  fix  the  bats  in  their  refpe&ive  holes  ;  heave 
the  cupftan ,  i.  e.  go  round  with  it,  heaving  on  the  bars  ; 
Jurge  the  capfian  ;  and  come  up  capfian ,  that  is,  flacken  the 
cable  which  you  heave  by  ;  in  a  like  fenfe  they  alfo  fay 
launch  the  capfian ;  pawl  out  the  capfian ,  figmfies,  dop  it 
from  going  back. 

CAPSULA,  or  Capsella,  denotes  a  bag,  pouch  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  divers  kinds  of  things. 


CAP 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin  caffa,  literally  fig- 
nifying  a  litle  box,  or  cafe  ;  particularly  a  bag,  or  fat- 
chel,  wherein  boys  carry  their  books,  &c-  to  fchool. 

Capsui.  A,  cr  Capsule,  among  Botanifis ,  a  fpecies  of  t>e- 
mcarpium  compofed  of  dry  eladic  valves,  which  ufually 
burll  open  at  the  points:  this  kind  of  pericarpium 
fometimes  contains  only  one  cell  or  cavity,  fometimes 
more;  in  the  fird  cafe  it  is  called  unilocular ;  in  the  fe¬ 
cond,  bilocular ,  trllocular ,  &c.  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cells  in  it  for  the  reception  of  feeds. 

Thofe  plants  whofe  feeds  are  inclofed  in  capfula,  are  de¬ 
nominated  angiofpermous ;  and  thofe  whofe  feeds  have  no 
capfules,  gymnofpermous. 

Capsula  communis,  or  of  the  Porta,  in  Anatomy,  is  a  mem¬ 
brane  arifirig  from  the  peritonaum,  and  inuJofing  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  porta,  afrer  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  as 
a  cafe,  or  cover;  dividing  itfelf  into  the  fame  number  of 
branches,  and  accompanying  all,  even  in  its  fmalled  ra¬ 
mifications. 

The  fame  capfula,  or  membrane,  likewife  inclofes  the  po- 
rus  bilarius,  and  other  veflels  of  the  liver;  whence  it 
takes  the  name  of  capfula  communis , 

Capsula  cordis,  a  membrane  inveding  the  heart;  more 
ufually  called  the  pericardium. 

Capsula:  atrabilarta ,  in  Anatomy,  called  alfo  renes  fuccen- 
turiati ,  and  glandules  renalcs,  are  two  glands  lituate  near 
the  kidneys  :  called  atrabilares,  fromablackliquorfoundin 
tbei  r  cavity ;  cindfucccnturiati  and  rena/es,  from  their  pofition. 
I  hey  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  mex  vomica ;  their  figures 
are  lomewhat  various ;  in  fome  bodies  round,  in  others 
triangular,  fquare,  & c.  Fhe  membrane  wherewith  they 
arc  covered  is  very  fine  :  their  cavity  is  pretty  large  for 
their  bulk.  •  iheir  ufe  is  very  obfeure  ;  probably  it  is 
to  fecrete  the  black  humour  found  in  their  cavity,  which, 
being- afterwards-  difeharged  by  their  du£t  into  the  emul- 
gent,  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  ferves,  according  to 
fome,  as  a  ferment ;  according  to  others,  only  to  dilute  its 
thicknefs :  in  a  foetus  they  are  almoft  as  big  as  the  kidneys. 

Capsula  of  the  cryfialline.  See  Crystalline. 

Capsule  feminales,  are  the  fame  with  yesicula:  feminales. 

Capsula,  in  Chemifiry,  is  an  earthen  vefi’el,  in  form  of  a 
pan;  wherein  things  are  frequently  placed,  that  are  tw 
undergo  very  violent  operations  of  the  fire. 

CAPSULA  IE  plants,  Capsulata  planter,  are  fuch  as 
have  a  tetrapetalous  regular  flower,  confiding  of  four 
didinQ  petals  in  each  flower,  and  which  bear  their  feeds 
in  diort  capfula  :  by  which  they  are  didinguiffied  from 
th tfiliquofa,  which  have  their  feed  in  long  cafes,  or  pods. 

CAPTAIN,  a  military  officer,  whereof  there  ate  various 
kinds  and  degrees,  diflinguiffied  by  their  commands  :  as, 

Captain  of  a  company,  or  troop,  i3  an  inferior  officer,  who 
commands  a  company  of  foot,  or  troop  of  horfe,  under 
the  colonel.  *  - 

In  the  like  fenfe,  we  fay  a  captain  of  dragoons,  of  gre¬ 
nadiers,  of  marines,  of  invalids.  See. 

In  the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  the  captains  are  ftyled  colo¬ 
nels-,  being  ufually  perfons  of  rank,  and  general  officers 
of  the  army.  In  the  colonel’s  company  of  a  regiment, 
i.  e.  the  fird  company,  or  that  whereof  he  himfelf  is 
captain,  the  commanding  officer  is  called  captain-lieu¬ 
tenant. 

The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to  be  careful  to  keep  his  com¬ 
pany  full  of  able-bodied  foldiers,  to  viGt  their  tents  and 
lodgings,  to  fee  what  is  wanting,  pay  them  well,  catife 
them  to  keep  themfelves  neat  and  clean  in  their  cloatbs 
and  to  keep  their  arms  bright.  He  has  power  in  his  own 
company  of  making  ferjeahts  and  corporals. 

Captain,  fccond,  one  whofe  command  having  been  taken 
away,  that  is  joined  to  another  captain,  to  ferve  under 
him,  and  receive  pay  as  a  captain  reformed. 

Among  the  French  there  are  alfo  fecond  captains,  who 
never  had  companies  of  their  own. 

Captain  en  pied,  a  captain  kept  in  pay,  that  is  not  yet  re¬ 
formed.  ‘ 

I  he  expreffion,  though  altogether  French,  occurs  fome- 
times.  •  - 

C  a  pi  a  in -lieutenant,  is  he  who  commandsa  troop,  or  com¬ 
pany  in  the  name  or  place  of  fome  other  perfon,  who 
has  the  commiffion,  wich  the  title,  honour,  and  pay 
thereof ;  but  is  dilpenfed  withal,  on  account  of  his  qua¬ 
lity,  from  performing  the  fun'fUons  of  his  pod. 

Thus,  the  colonel,  being  ufually  likewiie  captain  of  the 
fird  company  of  his  regiment,  the  company  is  com¬ 
manded  by  his  deputy,  under  the  title  of  captain-lieutenant. 
So  in  England,  France,  See.  the  king;  prince,  dauphin] 
Stc.  have  ufually  the  titles,  dignities,  See.  of  captains  of  the 
guards ,  gens  d'armes.  See.  the  real  duty  of  which  offices  is 
performed  by  captains-lleutenant. 

Captain,  reformed,  is  one,  who,  upon  a  reduftion  of  the 
forces,  has  his  commiffion  and  Company  fupprefled  •  yet 
is  continued  captain,  either  as  fecond  to  another,  or  with¬ 
out  any  pod  of  command  at  all. 

Captain  of  the  guides,  an  officer  appointed  for  providing 

guides 
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gtii.les  for  the  army.  Of  thefc  he  ought  always  to  have 
a  fufficicnt  number  with  him,  who  know  the  country 
vety  well ;  that  they  may  guide  the  army  on  a  march,  or 
go  with  convoys,  parties,  baggage,  artillery,  and  detach¬ 
ments.  To  provide  fuch  the  the  captain  ought  to  have  a 
party  of  horie  to  go  to  tile  adjacent  villages,  caftles.  or 
forts,  to  bring  bborS  to  his  quarters,  and  keep  them  uti- 
tlcr  a  guard,  till  the  army  comes  to  another  ground, 
•where  he  may  be  provided  with  others.  He  ought  to  C 
underhand  feveral  languages,  efpecially  that  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  army  is. 

Captain  -general  of  an  army,  is  the  general  or  commander 
in  chief. 

Captain  -general  of  Great  Britain  is  the  higheft  military 
pofl  in  our  army.  C 

In  Holland  the  office  of  captain-general  \i  ufually  joined 
with  that  of  the  st  adTiiolder,  and  though,  by  the  per¬ 
petual  edit  palled  in  1667,  fhe  two  offices  were  forever 
disjoined,  fo  that  whoever  was  pofl'efi'ed  of  one,  was  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  the  other,  this  regulation  lahed  but 
five  years. 

Captain  of  militia,  is  be  who  commands  a  company  ol 
militia  or  trained  bands. 

C kyt  hits-lajhaw,  fignifies  the  Turkiffi  high-admiral.  See  ( 
15asha  w  . 

He  poflelTes  the  third  office  in  the  empire,  and  is  in-  C 
veiled  with  the  fame  power  at  fea  that  the  vizir  has  on 
fhore.  Solyman  II.  inftituted  this  office  in  favour  of  the 
famous  Barbaroffa;  with  abfolute  authority  over  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  marine  and  arfenal,  whom  he  may  puniffi, 
cr.fhier,  or  put  to  death,  as  foon  as  he  is  without  the 
Dardanelles.  He  commands  in  chief  in  all  the  maritime 
countries,  cities,  cafiles,  See.  and  at  Confiantinople  is 
the  fi rft  magiftrate  of  police  in  the  villages  on  the  fide 
of  the  Porte,  and  the  canal  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  mark 
of  his  authority  is  a  large  Indian  cane,  which  he  carries 
in  his  hand,  both  in  the  arfenal  and  in  the  army. 

The  enptain-ba/haw  enjoys  two  forts  of  revenues ;  the  one 
fixed  and  the  other  cafual.  The  firft  arifes  from  a  ca¬ 
pitation  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  certain 
governments  in  Natolia  and  Gallipoli.  The  latter  con- 
fills  in  the  pay  of  the  men  who  die  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  -,  in  the  fifth  of  all  prizes  made  by  the  begs :  in  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  labour  of  the  Haves,  whom  he 
hires  as  rowers  to  the  grand  fignior ;  and  in  the  contri¬ 
bution  he  exats  in  all  places  where  he  pafies. 

Captain  reis ,  or  Capidan  rcis,  an  appellation  given  by 
the  Turks  to  the  grand  pilot,  anfwering  to  pilot  royal 
among  the  French. 

Captain  of  a  Jhip,  is  a  fea  officer,  whereof  we  make  two 
kinds ;  the  one  of  a  fhip  of  war,  the  other  of  a  trading 
veflel ;  though,  in  propriety,  the  title  captain  belongs  only 
to  the  commanders  of  ffiips  of  war. 

Captain  of  a  Jhip  of  war,  is  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
fiiip,  galley,  fire-fliip,  or  the  like. 

The  captain  of  a  man  of  war  is  held  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  colonel  at  land.  The  captain  is  accountable  for  the 
Ihip,  if  loft  or  taken  by  his  mifeondut;  and  his  pro¬ 
vince  extends  to  the  military  government,  navigation, 
and  equipment  of  the  fiiip  which  he  commands,  and  to 
the  conduct  of  the  inferior  officers  and  men,  which  he  is 
required  to  fuperintend  and  regulate. 

In  admiral  ffiips,  and  all  Ihips  of  the  firft  rate,  the  French 
have  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  enfigns. 

The  pay. of  fea  captains,  in  the  Engliffi  fervice,  was  for¬ 
merly  frnall,.  which  defet  was  made  up  to  them  by  in¬ 
dulging  them  in  many  privileges  not  now  allowed,  as 
plundering  of  prizes,  taking  convoy  monies,  and  even 
carrying  merchant  goods,  plate,  &c.  King  James  II. 
taking  this  laft  privilege  away,  in  lieu  thereof  granted 
them  an  annual  allowance  of  table  monies,  almoft  equal 
to  their  whole  former  pay.  But  this  not  taking  place 
by  reafon  of  the  abdication,  king  William  III.  in  1693. 
ordered  the  pay  of  the  captains  to  be  doubled,  but  the 
fund  for  this  failing  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  a  newefta- 
blifiiment  was  made  in  1700,  whereby  nearly  one  third 
was  retrenched  from  the  fea- pay,  and  that  of  a  firft- rate 
fixed  at  one  1  /.  of  a  fecond  rate  at  16 s.  and  a  third  rate 
13  s.  6  d.  of  a  fourth  rate  at  10  s.  of  a  fifth  rate  at  8  s,  of 
a  lixth  rate  at  6  s.  per  day. 

Capt  ain  of  a  merchani-flsip,  is  the  mafter  thereof;  or  he 
who  has  the  command  or  diretion  of  the  fiiip,  her  crew, 
lading,  &c.  This  officer  is  more  ufually  called  the  maj- 
ter  ;  efpecially  in  ordinary  voyages. 

On  the  Mediterranean  he  is  called  the  patron,  or palroon ; 
and  in  long  voyages,  as  the  Eaft  Indies,  South  Sea,  &c. 
the  captain. 

The  proprietor  of  the  vefiel  appoints  the  captain,  or  maf¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  captain  is  to  form  the  crew,  and  choofe  and 
hire  the  pilots,  mates,  feamen,  &c.  .though  when  the 
proprietor  and  mafter  refide  on  the  fame  fpot,  this  is 
ufually  done  in  concert  with  the  proprietor. 

Captains  of  fort,  in  the  French  Marine  /IJfain,  officers 


eftabliffied  in  fome  confiderable  fea-ports  where  there  are 
arfenals.  To  them  belong  the  command  of  the  guard 
of  the  place,  the  watching  of  the  fea,  and  the  care  and 
cuftody  of  the  veffels  brought  Into  port. 

I  here  are  fucll  captains  at  Toulon,  Rochfort,  Breft* 
Havre,  Dunkirk,  and  Port  Lewis.  They  are  to  takecate 
of  mooring  the  king’s  ftfips,  and  oblige  all  to  give  the  due 
falutes. 

CAPTAINRY,  capitceincrie,  in  the  French  Law,  denotes 
the  government  or  command  of  a  royal  palace,  and  the 
lands  dependent  thereon. 

The  name  is  alfd  applied  to  the  office  of  capthiris  of  chaces 
or  woods :  fuch  are  the  capitainries  of  Foncainbleau,  the 
wood  of  Boulogne,  &c. 

CAPTION,  in  Law ,  is  when  a  edmmiffion  is  executed, 
and  the  commiffioners  names  fubferibed  to  a  certificate, 
declaring  when  and  where  fuch  commifiion  was  executed. 
The  caption  ufually  commences  with  thefe  words,  Virtute 
iflius  commijftonis  nos,  &c.  or,  Executio  ijlius  commifjionis 
patet  in  quadam  fchedula  annexata,  &c.  or,  Capt.  ts>  cogn. 
die,  &c.  Or,  Capt.  fuit  heec  refponf. 

Thefe  captions ,  and  the  executions  of  the  commiffions. 
mull  now  be  in  Englifh,  by  4  Geo.  it*  cap  26. 

CAPTIVE,  a  SLAVE,  or  perfon  taken  by  the  enemy  in 
war,  or  by  a  pirate  or  corfair. 

CapTi  Ves,  captivi,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from  de- 
dititii ,  as  the  former  were  taken  by  force,  whereas  the 
latter  furrendered  themfelves. 

By  the  Lex  Cornelia,  a  Roman  citizen  taken  captive,  in 
cafe  he  returned,  was  reputed  as  having  never  been 
taken ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  he  was  reputed  for  dead 
the  moment  he  was  taken:  in  the  former  cafe  he  reco¬ 
vered  all  his  right,  and  even  the  dominion  over  his 
children  ;  in  the  latter  his  fon  became  free  from  the  time 
of  his  father’s  detention.  Juftin.  Inft.  lib.  i.  tit.  xii.  §  5. 
formerly  captives  in  war  became  the  flaves  of  thofe  who 
took  them  ;  and  though  flavery,  fuch  as  obtained  among 
the  ancients,  be  now  aboliffied,  fome  ffiadow  of  it  ftill 
fubfifts  in  refpet  of  prifoners  of  war,  who  are  reputed 
the  property  of  their  captors,  and  have  no  right  to  liberty, 
but  by  conceffion  from  them,  or  till  their  ranfom  is  paid. 
Negro  fervants  likewife,  who  are  purchafed  when  cap¬ 
tives,  continue  in  fome  degree  the  property  of  the  mafters 
who  buy  them  ;  though  the  property  confifis  rather  in 
the  perpetual  fervice  than  in  the  body  or  perfon  of  the 
captive.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 

The  Romans  ufed  their  captives  with  great  feverity;  their 
necks  were  expofed  to  the  foldiers  to  be  trampled  on, 
and  their  perfons  afterwards  fold  by  public  aution. 
Captives  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  funeral  piles  of  the 
ancient  warriors,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  infernal  Gods.  See 
Burial. 

Thofe  of  royal  or  noble  blood  had  their  heads  ffiaven, 
and  their  hair  fent  to  Rome,  to  ferve  as  decorations  in 
female  toys,  &c.  They  were  led  in  triumph  loaden  with 
chains  through  R.ome,  in  the  emperor’s  train,  at  lead  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  mount,  for  they  were 
not  permitted  to  afeend  the  facred  hill,  but  carried  thence 
to  prifon.  Thofe  of  the  prime  quality  were  honoured 
with  golden  chains  on  their  hands  as  well  as  feet,  and 
golden  collars  on  their  necks.  If  they  made  their  efcape, 
or  killed  themfelves  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  led 
in  triumph,  their  images  or  effigies  were  frequently  car¬ 
ried  in  their  place. 

Captivity  is  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  puniflimerit 
inflited  by  Providence  on  the  Jews,  for  their  idolatry  and 
wickednefs.  The  principal  captivities ,  if  we  omit  the 
Egyptian  bondage,  from  which  they  were  refeued  by 
Moles,  are  the  Affyrian  and  Babyloniffi.  The  Affyrian 
captivity  was  that  of  the  ten  tribes,  beguli  in  the  reign 
of  Pekah  king  of  Ifrael,  and  completed  by  ShalmaneCer* 
2  Kings  xv.  29.  2  Kings  xvii.  5,  6. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ten  tribes  were  loft  in  this  cap¬ 
tivity,  which  put  a  period  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael; 
though  fome  of  them  returned  with  thofe  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  upon  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  to  their  own  land. 
The  Babyloniffi  captivity  was  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  or  of  the  two  tribes  who  adhered  to  the  houfe  of 
David.  This  was  begun  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  apd  com¬ 
pleted  by  Nebuzaradan.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7.  2  Kings, 

xxv.  8.  Jer.  lii.  30.  This  lafted  feventy  years,  and 
terminated  in  the  famous  decree  of  Cyrus,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  536,  for  reftoring  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  and  for  rebuilding  Jerufalem  and  the  temple. 
Ezra  i.  1.  3. 

Some  have  computed  thefe  years  from  the  fourth  of  Je- 
hoiakim  to  the  firft  iffuing  of  Cyrus’s  decree.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  10,  See.  others  from  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem 
to  the  publication  of  Darius’s  decree  for  building  the  tem¬ 
ple,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Zechar.  vii.  1.  either 
of  which  computations  will  give  feventy  years  :  or  again, 
they  may  be  computed  from  the  twenty-third  year  of  Ne- 

'  bucliadnezzar  to  the  firft  pafi’over  celebrated  in  the  new 

tempi# 
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temple,  In  the  feventh  year  of  Darius’s  reign. 

Conn.  vol.  i.  . 

Captivity,  princes  of  the,  are  heads  or  chiefs  of  the 
Jewifh  nation,  appointed  for  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  among  them,  during  iheir  captivity  both  in  the  Euft 
and  Weft,  fihce  the  dedruetion  of  their  temple  by  the 
Romans. 

The  prince  of  the  captivity  in  the  Eaft,  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  government  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  at  Babylon, 
in  Chaldffia,  Affyria,  and  Perfia.  The  prince  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  in  the  Welt,  had  the  diredion  of  thofe  who  lived 
in  Jtidtfea,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire; 

The  former  were  called  rabbana,  and  were  fuppofed  to 
have  defeended  from  David,  in  a  hired  line  by  the  males; 
the  latter  called  rabban,  only  deicended  from  David  by 
the  ferhdles. 

The  Jews,  we  are  told  by  Prideaux,  after  the  lofs  of 
their  authority,  Hill  kept  up  the  title,  and  lor  many  ages 
had  a  perfon  of  the  houfe  of  David  rending  about  Baby¬ 
lon,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  captivity , 
\vas  acknowleged  and  honoured  as  a  prince  among  that 
people,  and  had  fome  fort  of  jurifdidion,  as  far  as  was 
Conliltent  with  the  fubordination  they  were  under,  al¬ 
ways  veiled  in  him,  and  fome  times  even  a  ratification 
of  it  was  obtained  from  the  fovereigns  of  the  country. 
Something  of  this  pageantry  is  faid  to  be  ftill  kept  up  ; 
perhaps  that  they  may  be  furnilhed  with  an  anfwer  to  the 
Chriftians,  when  they  urge  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  againft 
them  ;  the  feeptre  they  pretend  being  flill  prefervec 
among  them  in  the  head  of  the  captivity.  See  ZEchma- 
lotarci-i  a. 

CAPTURE,  a  prize,  or  prey;  particularly  that  of  a  lhip 
take-n  at  fea. 

Captures  made  at  fea  were  formerly  held  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  captors  after  a  pofleflion  of  twenty-four 
hours;  but  the  modern  authorities  require,  that  before 
the  property  can  be  changed,  the  goods  mull  have  been 
brought  into  port,  and  have  continued  a  night  intra  pres- 
Jidia ,  in  a  place  of  fafe  cuftody,  fo  that  all  hope  of  re¬ 
covering  them  was  loll.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  40  J* 
See  Prize  and  Privateer. 

Capture  alfo  denotes  an  arrell,  or  feizure  of  a  criminal, 
debtor,  &c.  at  land. 

CAPUCPIE.  See  Cowl,  and  the  next  article. 

CAPUCHINS,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  its 
drifted:  obfervance. 

The  Capuchins  are  thus  cal'ed,  from  capucc  or  capucbon,  a 
fuff  cap,  or  cowl,  wherewith  they  cover  their  heads;  and 
which  they  added  to  the  ordinary  Francifcan  habit. 

They  are  "clothed  with  brown  or  grey  are  always  bare¬ 
footed  ;  and  never  go  in  a  coach,  nor  ever  lhave  the 
head. 

The  Capuchins  are  a  reform  made  from  the  order  of  Mi¬ 
nors,  commonly  called  Cordeliers ,  fet  on  foot  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  by  Matthew  de  Baffi,  a  religious  obfierv- 
ant  of  the  monaltery  of  Montefiafcone,  who,  being  at 
Rome,  laid  he  was  advertifed  feveral  times  from  Heaven, 
to  praftife  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  to  the  letter.  Upon 
this  he  made  application  to  pope  Clement  in  1525,  who 
gave  him  permilhon  to  retire  into  a  fblitude;  and  not 
only  him,  but  as  many  others  as  would  embrace  the 
Uriel  obfervance  ;  which  fome  did  accordingly.  In  1528, 
they  obtained  the  pope’s  bull.  In  1529,  the  order  was 
brought  into  complete  form  ;  Matthew  was  elected  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  chapier  made  conftitutions.  In  1543,  the 
right  of  preaching  was  taken  from  the  Capuchins  by  the 
pope;  but  in  1 545,  it  was  reftcred  to  them  again  with 
honour.  In  1578,  there  were  feventeen  general  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  order  of  Capuchins. 

The  Capuchins  were  at  lull  redrained  from  fpreadingout 
of  Italy  ;  but  Charles  the  IX.  of  France,  writing  to  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  to  demand  fome  Capuchins,  that  pope,  by 
a  bull,  dated  in  1575,  took  off  the  prohibition,  and 
granted  them  leave  to  fettle  any  where.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  built  them  a  convent  at  Meudon,  and  Henry 
III.  another  at  Paris,  in  the  rue  St.  Honore.  F.  Zach. 
de  Boverio  has  written  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins  in  La¬ 
tin,  in  three  volumes  folio,  from  the  year  1544  to 
1634. 

Capuchin  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  pi¬ 
geon,  in  lhape  and  make  much  like  the  Jacobine  or  Jack, 
but  fomething  larger  than  that  ;  its  beak  alfo  is  longer  ; 
and  it  has  a  tolerable  hood  of  feathers  on  the  back  part 
of  its  head,  but  it  has  no  cravat  or  chain  down  the  ffioul- 
ders  as  that  fpecies  has.  Its  marks  are  the  fame  with 
the  Jacobine,  and  it  feerns  to  be  no  other  than  a  baliard 
breed  between  that  and  a  common  pigeon. 

CAPUCIATI,  an  appellation  given  to  the  followers  of 
WicklifF  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  reafon  they  did 
not. uncover  themfeives  before  ths  hoft,  but  kept  on  their 
c apuce,  or  cap  ufed  in  thofe  times.  Spondanus  fipeaks  of 
the  lapuciati ,  under  the  year  1387. 
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Capuciati  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  faftion  wkict 
appeared  in  Auvergne  in  1183,  having  at  their  head  a 
carpenter  named  Durand  ;  thus  called  becaufe  they  wore 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  their  white  linen  capuces,  as 
the  badge  of  their  engagement. 

CAPUC1NE,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  v/hich  the  French 
call  the  CARD AMINDUM,  or  na/urtium  lndicum,  a  plant 
commonly  kept  in  our  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flower,  and  its  ufe  in  fallads  and  pickles. 

CAPUENA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  in  the' 
American  feas  among  the  rocks,  and  about  the  {bore,  and 
efteemed  a  very  delicate  one  for  the  table.  It  is  of  a  long 
and  round  fhape :  its  ufual  length  is  about  five  inches. 

CAPUT.  See  Head. 

Caput  baronies ,  the  head  of  the  barony,  in  Ancient  Cuf- 
toms,  denotes  the  ancient  or  chief  feat,  or  caltle  of  a  no¬ 
bleman,  where  he  made  his  ufual  refidence,  and  held 
his  court :  fometimes  alfo  called  caput  honoris,  or  the 
head  of  the  honour. 

The  caput  baronies  could  not  be  fettled  in  dowry ;  nor 
could  it  be  divided  among  the  daughters,  in  cafe  there 
were  no  fon  to  inhetit;  but  was  to  defeend  entire  to  the 
eldeft  daughter,  ceeteris  filiabus  aliunde  fatisfailis. 

Caput  concutiens,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  given  by  Douglas, 
and  fome  others,  to  a  mufcle,  defcribed  by  Albinus  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  intertranfverfarius  colli,  among  fome 
others  of  the  fame  nature,  which  he  didinguilhes  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fituation  into  priores  and  pojleriores :  this 
being  of  the  former  number.  Window  calls  it  the 
Trans versalis  fccundu s  anterior » 

Caput  cordis,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  upper  and 
larger  fide  of  the  heart,  othervvife  called  it.,  basis. 

Caput  druconis ,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to  a  fixed 
ftar  of  the  fir  fit  magnitude,  in  the  head  of  the  condella- 
tion  Draco,  called  alfo  by  the  Arabs  Rafaben  and  El- 
tanin .  See  Node. 

Caput  gallinaginis,  or  galli  gallinacei,  cock's  head,  is  a  kind 
of  feptum,  or  fpongious  border,  at  the  extremities  or 
apertures  of  each  of  the  vejicules  ferninales  ;  ferving  to 
prevent  the  feed  coming  from  one  fide,  from  ruffling 
upon,  and  fo  flopping,  the  difebarge  of  the  other. 

Some  will  have  its  ufe  to  be,  to  prevent  the  impulfe  of 
the  feed  from  dilating  the  orifices  of  the  vcjicula,  and 
fo  oufimg  our,  except  when  affided  by  the  compreffion  of 
the  furrounding  parts  ;  as  in  copulation  ;  but  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Drake,  is  rather  the  office  of  a  didinft: 
caruncle  placed  at  each  orifice,  and  afting  as  a  valve.— 
See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  8.  lit.  q. 

Caput  j/unii,  a  name  given  to  Afh-Wednefday,  as  being 
the  firll  day  of  the  Lent -fuji. 

Caput  lupinum.  An  outlawed  felon  was  anciently  faid  to 
have  caput  lupinum ,  and  might  be  knocked  on  the  head 
like  a  wolf,  becaufe  having  renounced  all  law,  he  was  to 
be  dealt  with  as  in  a  (late  of  nature  ;  but  now  the  wilful 
killing  fuch  a  one  is  murder,  unlefs  in  the  endeavour 
to  apprehend  him. 

Caput  Medusje,  a  northern  conflellation  included  in  that 
of  Perseus. 

Caput  mortuum ,  in  Chemijiry ,  the  faces  remaining  of  any 
body,  after  all  the  volatile  and  humid  parts,  as  the 
phlegm,  fpirit,  fait,  See.  have  been  extrafted  therefrom, 
by  force  of  fire.  As  thefe  faces ,  or  rejtdua,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  modern  chemids  fpecify  them  more  particularly, 
by  adding  a  term  expreffive  of  their  qualities;  as  earthy 
refiduum,  charry  or  faline  refiduum,  Sic. 

What  remains  after  d ift illation  is  properly  called  faces. 
This,  before  it  be  caput  mortuum ,  mull  likewife  have  puffed 
the  retort,  or  open  lire. 

The  caput  mortuum ,  called  alfo  terra  damnata,  is  found  in 
form  of  a  Liable,  porous  matter,  without  tafle  or  fmel)  : 
it  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  elements  ;  and  fuppofed 
to  conditute  the  dry,  fixed,  earthy,  and  folid  part  of 
all  mixed  bodies.  As  an  element,  it  is  more  commonly 
expreffec!  by  the  name  earth. 

It  is  what  the  cbemifts  call  a  paffive  clement ,  or  principle  \ 
ferving  as  the  bafis  or.  furport  of  the  aftive  ones. 

The  term  is  fometimes  more  immediately  redrained  to 
the  remains  of  vitriol,  after  didillation  ;  otherwife  called 
crdcothar  vitriols. 

The  caput  mortuum  is  never  pure,  but  there  is  ftill  fome 
aftive  principle  remaining  in  it,  and  particularly  a  fixed 

SALT. 

Thus  the  colccthar  vitrioli ,  expofed  to  the  air,  is  recon¬ 
verted  into  vitriol. 

Caput  moventium  fecundus ,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
Fallopius,  and  others,  to  a  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  bi¬ 
venter  cervicis,  and  by  fome  the  complexus. 

Capu  t  porcinum, /wine's  head,  a  denomination  given  by  the 
Romans  to  an  order  of  battle  more  frequently  called 
cuneus. 

Caput  purgia,  a  barbarous  term  ufed  by  fome  phyficians 
to  denote  medicines  which  cleanfe  the  head,  either  in 
the  way  of  freezing,  mote  frequently  called  errhines ;  or 
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by  chewing  in  the  way  of  falivation,  called  apophleg- 
matizants.  See  Errhina  and  Sternutative 
CAPUTIAFI.  See  Capuciati. 

CAPYBARA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  found  in 
many  parts  of  America,  and  fomewhat  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  the  river-horfe,  but  with  fo  much  of  the 
general  figure  of  the  hog-kind,  that  Margrave,  and  fome 
others,  have  called  it  the  j bonus  marinus ,  or  fea-hog.  It 
is  of  the  fize  of  a  half-grown  hog,  meafuring  in  length, 
from  the  head  to  the  rump,  about  two  feet:  its  belly  is 
as  prominent  as  that  of  a  fat  hog.  It  has  no  tail,  its  feet 
are  wholly  like  thofe  of  the  hog,  but  that  the  fore  ones 
have  four  claws  each,  and  the  hinder  ones  only  three. 
Its  head  is  very  thick,  and  proportionably  too  large  for 
the  body ;  its  eyes  are  large  and  black,  its  eats  fmall  and 
round  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  fhorter  than  the  upper,  and 
each  has  two  long  crooked  teeth  that  Hand  out  a  finger 
and  a  half  from  the  jaw,  and  are  buried  two  fingers  in 
it ;  but  thefe  do  not  fhew  themfelves  outwardly  when  the 
mouth  is  fhut.  It  feeds  cm  vegetables,  and  its  flefh  is 
eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  is  not  well  tailed.  Ray. 

CAR.  See  Carr.  1 

CARA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  old  Roman  authors 
to  a  plant  with  large  and  efculent  roots.  We  are  told 
that  the  foldicrs  of  Cefar,  in  fome  of  their  marches, 
when  diftrefled  for  provifions,  made  a  fort  of  bread  of 
the  root  of  the  cara.  And  we  learn  from  Paulus  fiEgi- 
neta,  and  Diofcorides,  that  this  plant  was  of  the  pajli- 
nacha ,  or  parfnip  kind.  It  was  probably  the  elaphobofeum, 
or  wild  parfnip,  which  has  roots  long  and  thick,  and  of 
as  good  a  tafle  as  the  garden  parfnips,  only  that  they  are 
not  fo  tender.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  our  word 
carrot  is  derived  from  this  cara. 

CAKABE,  or I£ a r a b e ,  denotes  yellow  amber. 
CARABINE,  a  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  fhorter  than  a  fufil, 
and  carrying  a  bIulet  of  twenty  in  the  pound;  borne 
by  the  light  horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  flioulder. 

1  he  cat  abine  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  pill  of  and 
the  mnfquet ;  and  hears  a  near  affinity  to  the  harquebufs, 
only  that  its  bore  is  fmaller. 

It  was  formerly  made  with  a  match-lock  ;  but  of  late 
only  with  a  flint-lock. 

The  barrel  is  two  feet  and  a  halt  long,  and  is  fometimes 
furrowed  fpirally  within,  which  is  laid  to  add  to  the 
range  of  the  piece. 

CARABINEERS,  a  fort  of  light  horfe,  carrying  longer  ca¬ 
rabines  than  the  reft  ;  and  ufed  lometimes  as  loot,'  like  the 
dragoons.  The  French  have  formed  entire  corps  of  thefe 
carabineers,  chofen  out  of  the  whole  cavalry,  and  better 
paid  than  the  reft.  There  are  but  few  of  them  in  the 
Englifh  arrny. 

CARABUS,  in  Zdblogy ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  four¬ 
winged  dies,  belonging  to  the  Linnrean  order  of  colcop- 
iera,  whole  antenna?  are  oblong,  {lender,  and  fetaceous  ; 
the  thorax  is  fomewhat  ctfnvex,  marginated,  of  a  cof- 
dated  figure,  and  truncated  in  the  hinder  part. 
CARACALLA,  in  Antiquity,  a  long  garment,  having  a 
fort  of  capuchin,  or  hood  a-top,  and  reaching  to  the 
heels ;  worn  equally  among  the  Romans  by  the  men  and 
the  women,  in  the  city  and  the  camp. 

Spartian  and  Xiphilin  reprefent  the  emperor  Caracalla  as 
the  inventor  of  this  garment,  and  hence  ffippofe  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Caracalla  was  firft  given  him.  Others,  with 
more  probability,  make  the  Caracalla  originally  a  Gallic 
habit,  and  only  brought  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  above- 
mentioned,-  who  firft  enjoined  the  foldiery  to  wear  it. 
The  people  called  it  Antorlinian ,  from  the  fame  prince, 
who  had  borrowed  the  name  of  Antoninus. 

The  Caracalld  was  a  fort  of  calTock,  or  furtout.  Salma- 
fius,  Scaliger,  and  after  them  Du-Cange,  even  take  the 
name  Cafaquc  to  have  been  formed  from  that  of  Caraque, 
for  Caracalla.  This  is  certain  from  St.  Jerom,  that  the 
Caracalla ,  with  a  retrenchment  of  the  capuchin,  became 
an  ecclefiaftical  garment.  It  is  deferibed  as  made  of  fe- 
veral  pieces  cut  and  fewed  together,  and  hanging  down 
to  the  feet ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  there  were 
fome  made  fhorter,  efpccially  out  of  Rome,  otherwife  we 
do  not  fee  how  it  could  have  fitted  the  foldiers  purpofe. 

Car acaLL a,  in  Botany.  See  Itidncy-Bi*. an. 

CARACARA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird  of 
the  genus  of  the  hawk,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  gavi- 
caou.  It  is  properly  of  the  fparrow-hawk  kind,  but  of 
the  fize  of  a  kite.  They  ate  great  deftroyers  of  the 
poultry.  See  Tab.  of  Birds ,  N°  4. 

CARACOL,  in  the  Manege,'- a  motion  which  z  cavalier 
makes  half  round  ;  or  a  half  turn  from  left  to  right; 
changing  hands  ;  that  his  enemy  may  be  uncertain  on 
which  fide  he  intends  to  attack ;  whether  in  front  or  flank. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic garagol,  and  that  from 
the  Hebrew  carac,  involOef'c  :  but  we  have  it  immediately 
110m  the  Spanilh,  where  caracal  fignifies  properly  a  fnailJ 
and  figuratively  the  evolution  deferibed  above.  ‘ 

Caracol  is  alfo  the  haff-turn  each  horfeman  in  an  army1 
Vol.  I.  N?  57.  7 
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mates  after  liis  ATcbarge,  to  pafs  from  tB=  front  of  the 
lquadrqn  to  the  rear. 

Caracol  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  ArchiteSlure ,  for  a  llair- 

rA?Amr  eliaCa1,  °r  fP'ral  form- 

KACOLI  in  Commerce,  a  fitlitious  metal  whereof  the 

"n  foVrm°nf  ^  "1ake  a  kind  ornament, 

The 3  w  77’  wh'chl?  called  by  the  fame  name. 
The  me  al |s  brought  from  the  Terra  Firma ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  is,  that  it  is  compofed  of  gold,  filver  and 

iXpe;>  buL,h'  ■»  *>■  Uea,  S". 

il  r  et'eWf,Ch.new  rurt3  nor  tarni Ihes, 
how  Jong  (bever  kept  either  in  the  fea,  or  the  ground! 

-The  Enghffi  and  French  goldfmiths  haye  made. frequent 
attempts  to  imitate  it.  Thofe  who  have  fucceeded beft, 
ufe  fix  parts  of  filver,  three  of  purified  copper,  and  one 
of  gold.  But  the  curious  find  all  the  imitations  much 
inferior  in  beauty  to  the  original  metal  of  the  favages. 

M  Ha,utenrf  ’  procurator-general  of  Martinico,  makes  the 
caracola  to  be  a  compound  of  gold  only  with  a  fort  of 
copper  found  in  the  Terra  Firma  of  America.  F.  Labat 
takes  it  for  a  native,  or  Ample  metal.  The  Americans 
alio  make  rings,  buckles,  cane-heads,  and  the  like,  of 
caracoli.  A.  D.  S.  an.  1724.  p.  2b.  It  is  there  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  remedy  for  the  head-ach.  Hill.  28. 
CARACT,  orCARAT,  a  denomination  given  to  the  weight, 
which  exprefies  the  degree  of  goodnefs,  finenefs,  and 
perlection,  or  imperfe£lion  of  gold. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  carraft,  carrat,  karrati,  and  k'ar- 
rat.  Its  original  is  contefted  :  but  we  choofe  to  follow 
Rennet,  who  derives  it  from  caredla ,  a  term  which  this 
author  obferves  anciently  denoted  any  weight,  and  came 
not  till  of  later  days  to  be  appropriated  to  that  which  ex- 
prefles  the  finenefs  of  gold,  and  the  gravity  of  diamonds. 

I  he  mint-men  fix  the  higheft  purity  and  perfedlion  of 
gold  at  twenty-four  carats  ;  and  the  feveral  degrees  are 
elti mated  from  the  divilions  hereof,  which  are  called 
grams :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  what  care  foever  i3 
taken  in  purifying  gold,  to  clear  it  from  drofs,  it  can 
never  be  brought  to  twenty-four  carats-,  but  Hill  comes 
,  rt»  leaft  £  of  a  carat,  or  a  grain  :  this  grain  they 
call  a  Jixteenth ;  and  this  fixteenth  they  fubdivide  into 
two  eighths  ;  and  each  of  thofe  eighths  into  two  fix- 
teenthsG  on  which  calculation,  they  fay,  gold  may  be 
purified  as  far  as  the  firft  fixteenth  of  the  fecond  eighth, 
but  no  further. 

Gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  is  that  which  has  twenty-two 
parts  of  fine  gold,  and  two  of  filver,  or  other  metal ;  or 
that  which,  in  refining,  lofes  two  parts  in  twenty-four 
or  its  weight.  The  goldfmiths  generally  work  in  gold 
of  twenty-two  carafs;  that  being  the  llandard  gold  of 
this  kingdom.  By  the  laws  of  France  they  are  prohi¬ 
bited  from  working  in  gold  below  twenty-three  carats. 
In  England,  the  carat  is  divided  into  four  grains;  in 
Germany  into  twelve  parts;  and  in  France,  into  thirty- 
two.  The  Chinefe  reckon  by  touches,  a  hundred  of 
which  correfpc'nd  to  our  twenty-four  carats. 

Carat  fine,  as  above,  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a  piece  of  pure  gold. 

Carat  price  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  value  of  an 
ounce  or  mark  of  gold. — They  alfo  fometimes  fay,  the 
carat  "M eight,  which  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  ounce  or  mark  —  l  Wo  troy  grains  make  a  carat  grain. 
Carat  is  alfo  the  weight  ufed  in  weighing  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  precious  Hones  ;  where  it  con  lifts  of  four 
grains.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  mpxrtoy,  a  fruit  which  the  Latins  call Jiliqua, 
and  weearob  bean  ;  each  of  which  may  weigh  about  four 
grains  of  wheat;  whence  the  Latin Jiliqua  has  alfo  been 
ufed  for  a  weight  of  four  grains. 

The  carat  by  which  jewellers  eftimate  the  weight  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls,  is  about  of  a  troy  ounce.  Jef¬ 
freys  011  Diamonds. 

Hence  the  carat  is  about  3^  grains  troy. 

Carats  are  divided  into  halves, quarters,  or  grains;  and  far- 
'ker.imoeighths,  fixteenths,  and  thirty-two  parts.  Id.  ibid. 

CAKAGAGH,  in  Commerce ,  a  cotton  that  comes  from 
^  Smyrna,  by  the  way  ofMarfeiles. 

CARAGANA,  in  Botany.  See  Bitter  V ecth 

CARAGROUCH,  a  filver  coin  of  the  empire,  weighing 
nine  drams,  which  does  not  quite  amount  to  a  French 
crown,  of  three  livres  Tournois. 

CARAGUATA,  a  Brafilian  name,  by  which  fome  au-* 
thors  have  called  the  common  great  aloe. 

From  an  incifion  made  in  the  Ihoots  of  this  plant,  thera 
flows  a  great  quantity  of  liquor,  whereof  the  Brafilians 
make  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  fugar. 

CaraguaTa  is  alfo  a  fort  of  thiftle  which  grows  in  Brafil, 
and  in  fome  other  parts  of  America.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  being  fteeped  in  water,  and  afterward  well  walhed 
and  rubbed,  afford  a  kind  of  flax  very  fine  and  llrong, 
proper  for  feveral  manufa£lures.  The  Americans  make 
filhing-nets  of  it. 

CARAITES,  a  fe£t  among  the  ancient  Jews:  whereof 
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there  are  ftill  Tome  fubfifting  in  Poland,  Raffia,  Con- 
ftantinoplc,  Cairo,  and  other  places  of  the  Levant; 
whofe  diftinguiffiing  tenet  and  praftice  it  is,  to  adhere 
clofely  to  the  words  and  letter  of  the  Scripture,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  allegories,  traditiohs,  and  the  like. 

Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  c)f  Venice,  obferves,  that  of  all 
the  herefies  amotig  that  people,  before  the  deftruftion  of 
the  temple,  thefe  Is  none  now  left  but  that  of  the  Car- 
iaitn,  a  name  derived  from  M'icra ,  which  fignifies  the 
pure  text  of  the  Bible;  becaufe  ot  their  keeping  to  the 
Pentateuch,  obfcrving  it  to  the  letter,  and  rejecting  all  in¬ 
terpretations,  paraphrafes,  and  conftitutions  of  the  rabbins. 
Aben  Ezra,  and  fome  other  rabbins,  treat  the  Caraites 
as  Sadducees;  blit  Leo  de  Juda  calls  them,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  Sadducefes  reformed ;  becaufe  they  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  paradife,  hell,  refurre&ion,  &c. 
which  the  ancient  Sadduces  denied.  He  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  doubtlefs  originally  real  Sadducees, 
and  fprung  from  among  them. 

M.  Simon,  with  more  probability,  fuppofes  them  to 
have  rifen  hence ;  that  the  more  knowing  among  the 
Jews  oppofing  the  dreams  and  reveries  of  the  rabbins, 
and  ufing  the  pure  texts  of  Scripture  to  refute  their 
ground  lefs  traditions,  had  the  name  of  Carr  aim  given  them; 
which  fignifies  as  much  as  the  barbarous  Latin,  Scriptura- 
rit\  i.  e.  people  attached  to  the  text  of  Scripture.  1  he 
other  Jewsgivethemtheodious  name  Sadducees, i rom  their 
agreement  with  thofe  lefitaries  on  the  head  of  traditions. 
Scaliger,  Voflius,  and  Spanheim,  rank  the  Caraites  a- 
rnong  the  Sabcans,  Magi,  Manichecs,  and  Muflulmen, 
but  by  miftake  :  Wolfgang,  Fabricius,  &c.  fay  that  the 
Sadducees  and  Effcni  were  called  Caraites,  in  opposition 
to  the  Pbarifees :  others  take  them  for  the  doctors  of 
the  law  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  gofpel :  but  thefe  are 
all  conje&ures.  Jofephus  and  Philo  make  no  mention 
of  them  ;  which  fhews  them  to  be  more  modern  than 
either  of  thofe  authors.  In  all  probability,  this  fe£l  was 
not  formed  till  after  the  collection  of  the  (econd  part  of 
the  Talmud,  or  the  Gemara ;  perhaps  not  till  after  the 
compiling  of  the  Mifchna  in  the  third  century. — The 
Caraites  themfelves  pretend  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ten  tribes  led  captive  by  Shalmanefer.  Wolfius,  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Mardacheus,  a  Caraite,  refers  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  a  mafiacre  among  the  Jewifh  do£tors,  under 
Alexander  Janmeus,  their  king,  about  one  hundred 
years  before  Clirift :  becaufe  Simeon,  foil  of  Schetach, 
and  the  queen’s  brother,  making  his  efcape  into  Egypt, 
there  forged  his  pretended  traditions  ;  and,  at  his  return 
to  jerufalem,  publilhed  his  vifions ;  interpolating  the  j 
law  after  his  own  fancy,  and  fupporting  his  novelties  on 
the  notices  which  God,  he  faid,  had  communicated  by 
the  mouth  of  Mofes,  whofe  depofitary  he  was  :  he  gain¬ 
ed  many  followers ;  and  was  oppofed  by  others,  who 
maintained,  that  all  which  God  had  revealed  to  Mofes 
was  written.  Hence  the  Jews  became  divided  into  two 
fefts,  the  Caraites ,  and  Traditionites  :  among  the  firft, 
juda,  foil  of  Tabbai,  diftinguifhed  himfelf ;  among  the 
latter  Hillel.  Wolfius  reckons  not  only  the  Sadducees, 
but  alfo  the  Scribes,  in  the  number  of  Caraites.  But 
the  addrefs  of  the  Pharifees  prevailed  againft  them  all; 
and  the  number  of  Caraites  decreafed  :  Anan,  indeed,  in 
the  eighth  century,  retrieved  their  credit  a  little  ;  and 
r,ibbi  Schalomon,  in  the  ninth.  They  fucceeded  pretty 
well  till  the  fourteenth ;  but  fince  that  time  they  have 
been  declining. 

The  Caraites  are  but  little  known  ;  their  works  coming 
only  into  very  few  hands,  even  amonglt  the  greateft  He- 
braifts.  Buxtorf  never  faw  more  than  one ;  Selden 
iwo  ;  but  Mr.  Trigland  fays,  he  has  recovered  enough 
to  fpeak  of  them  with  alTurance.  He  afferts,  that  foon 
after  the  prophets  had  ceafed,  the  Jews  became  divided 
On  the  fubjeCf  of  works,  and  fupererogation  :  fome  main¬ 
taining  their  ncceffity  from  tradition ;  vvhilfl  others, 
keeping  clofe  to  the  written  law,  fet  them  afide  ;  and  it 
was  from  thefe  laft  that  Caraitifm  commenced.  He  adds, 
that  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonifii  captivity,  the 
oblervation  of  the  law  being  to  be  re-eftabliflied,  there 
were  feveral  practices  found  proper  for  that  end  ;  and 
thefe,  once  introduced,  were  looked  upon  as  eflential, 
and  appointed  by  Moles  ;  which  was  the  origin  of  Pha- 
rifaifm  ;  as  a  contrary  party,  continuing  to  keep  clofe  to 
the  letter,  founded  Caraitijm. 

The  modern  Caraites ,  Leo  of  Modena  obferves,  have 
their  fynagogues,  and  ceremonies;  they  pretend  to  be 
the  foie  proper  jews,  or  oblervers  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  ; 
calling  the  reft  by  the  term  Rabbanim,  or  followers  of  the 
Rabbins  :  thefe  hate  the  Caraites  mortally  ;  refufing  to 
31‘ly,  or  even  to  converfe  with  them,  and  treating  them 
as  mamzerim,  or  baftards  ;  becaufe  of  their  rejecting  the 
conftitutions  of  the  rabbins  relating  to  marriages,  repu¬ 
diations,  purifications  of  women,  &c.  This  averfion  is 
fo  great,  that  if  a  Caraite  would  become  a  rabbinift,  he 
would  never  be  received  by  the  other  Jews. 


The  Caraites,  however,  do  not  abfolutely  reject:  all  kin^ 
of  traditions ;  but  only  fuch  as  do  not  appear  well 
grounded.  Selden,  who  is  very  exprefs  ('•>  this  poinfj 
in  his  Uxor  Hebraica,  observes,  that  feefides  the  mere 
text,  they  have  certain  interpretations,  which  they  call 
hereditary ,  and  which  are  proper  traditions.  Their  theo¬ 
logy  only  feems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  other  Jews, 
in  that  it  is  purer,  and  clearer  of  fuperflition  :  they  give 
no  credit  to  the  explications  of  the  Cabbalifls,  chimerical 
allegories,  nor  to  any  conftitutions  of  the  Talmud,  but 
what  are  conformable  to  the  Scripture,  and  may  be 
drawn  from  it  by  juft  and  neceffary  confequences. 
Peringer  obferves  of  the  Caraites  in  Lithuania,  that  they 
are  very  different,  both  in  afpedt,  language,  and  man¬ 
ners,  from  the  rabbinifts,  wherewith  that  country  a- 
bounds.  Their  mother  tongue  is  the  Turkifli ;  and  this 
they  ufe  in  their  fchools  and  fynagogues.  In  vifage 
they  rel'emble  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  Their  fyna¬ 
gogues  are  placed  north  and  fpuch  ;  3nd  the  reafon  they 
give  for  it,  is,  that  Shalmanefer,  brought  them  north¬ 
ward  :  fo  that,  in  praying,  to  look  to  Jerufalem,  they 
mult  turn  to  the  fduih.  He  adds,  that  they  admit  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftainent ;  contrary  to  the  opinion 
ot  many  of  the  learned,  who  hold  that  they  reje£t  all  but 
the  Pentateuch. 

Caleb,  a  Caraite ,  deduces  the  difference  between  therri 
and  the  rabbinifts  to  thiee  points  :  1.  In  that  they  deny 
the  oral  law  to  come  from  Mofes,  and  reject  the  Cab¬ 
bala.  In  that  they  abhor  the  Talmud.  3.  In  that  they 
obferve  the  feafts,  as  the  fabbaths,  See.  much  more  ri- 
goroufly  than  the  rabbins  do.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  they  extend  the  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  mar¬ 
riage  is  prohibited,  almoft  to  infinity.  See  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebrjeor.  part  ii.  cap.  g.  §  12. 
Trigland.  de  Se6ta  Karaeoram.  liafnage’s  Iiift.  of  the 
Jews,  book  ii.  chap.  8,  9. 

CARAMANGCE,  a  drug  which  comes  from  China.  The 
Tonquinefe  value  it  very  much. 

CARANDA,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  tamarind-tree. 

CARANNA,  a  hard,  brittle,  refinous  gum,  brought  from 
fome  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  as  Carthagena  and  New' 
Spain  ;  of  an  aromatic  flavour  ;  and  fometimes  ufed  in 
medicine  as  a  cephalic. 

The  trees  from  which  it  runs,  are  like  the  palm-tree. 
When  it  is  frefh,  it  is  white  ;  but  as  it  grows  ftale,  it  be¬ 
comes  greyifh  inclining  to  green,  in  which  condition  it 
is  fent  to  Europe,  where  the  white  is  feldom  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  brought  in  lumps  wrapped  up  in  leaves.  To 
be  of  the  beft  quality,  it  muft  be  foft,  of  a  pleafant  aro¬ 
matic  fmell,  and  as  white  as  fnow.  As  this  gum  is  very 
dear,  it  is  feldom  fold  unadulterated  ;  and  other  forts  are 
often  fubftituted  in  its  flead,  which  have  not  the  fame 
properties.  When  applied  to  the  head,  it  has  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue  to  relieve  it  from  pain;  which  renders  it 
highly  valuable.  It  produces  the  fame  effe£ts  in  the 
joints ;  and  is  fo  much  efteemed  in  medicine,  that  it  is 
become  a  proverb  in  pharmacy  to  fay,  Whatever  the 
tacamahaca  has  not  cured,  the  caranna  will. 

The  Americans  make  a  balm  of  it,  which  they  pretend 
to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the 
haemorrhoids  or  piles. 

CARANTIA,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  carob,  or  Jiliqua  dulcis ,  the  fweet- 
pipe. 

CARAPACE,  the  thick,  folid,  firm  Shall,  which  covers 
the  turtle  or  tortoife ;  and  to  which  adhere  thofe  fine 
tranfparent  ftiells,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
tortoife-fhell,  of  which  fnuff-boxes  and  feveral  forts  of 
inlaid  work  are  made. 

CARAPO,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifli,  of  which  there 
aretwokinds  caughtinmany  partsofthe  lakes  of  America. 
The  firft  has  a  long  and  thin  body,  of  the  fliape  of  a 
knife-blade,  the  back  being  thick,  the  belly  very  thin 
and  narrow  ;  the  tail  is  pointed  ;  and  the  ufual  fize  of 
the  filh  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  two  fingers  broad  in  the 
broadeft  part.  The  head  is  flat  and  pointed,  and  the 
lower  jaw  runs  out  a  little  farther  than  the  upper;  the 
mouth  is  very  narrow,  and  the  bottom  jaw  is  furnilhed 
with  very  fmall  and  Sharp  teeth ;  the  upper  is  toothlefs ; 
its  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  and  it  is  covered  with  little  feales. 
It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  faint  admixture  of  red, 
and  the  back  and  head  are  fomewhat  blackifh ;  there 
runs  a  duSky  line  all  along  the  fides  in  their  middle,  and 
under  this  the  fifli  is  fpeckled  with  black  fpots  of  the 
fize  of  a  feed  of  muftard. 

The  fecond  kind  no  way  differ  from  the  firft,  but  that 
it  is  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  has 
no  fpots.  They  are  both  eatable.  Margrave. 

CARAPOPEBA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  lizard,  common  in  the  Brafils,  and  efteemed  a  poifon- 
ous  animal.  Its  body  is  of  a  liver  colour,  and  has  fe¬ 
veral  white  fpots.  There  are  marks  of  white  on  the 
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tail,  variegated  with  fome  fmall  quantity  of  yellow  ;  the 
eyes  are  .remarkably  bright  and  vivid.  Ray. 

CARARA,  a’ weight  at  Leghorn,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  ufed  in  the  fale  of  wool  and  cod-fith,  equivalent  to 
fixty  pounds  of  that  country. 

CARASSIUS,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  leather¬ 
mouthed  fifties  of  the  carp  or  bream  kind,  of  which 
there  are  three  fpecies.  It  is  a  final!  frefh-water  fi fh,  of 
about  three,  four,  or  five  inches  long,  with  a  flawed 
body,  and  a  riling  back;  it  refembles  the  bream  indeed 
in  fhape  very  nearly,  but  is  fomewhat  thicker  ;  its  colour 
is  a  pale  yellow,  and  its  belly  of  a  deeper  yellow,  with¬ 
out  any  rednefs;  The  mouth  is  fmall  and  round  ;  and 
the  eyes  fmall,  and  funk  in  their  orbit.  See  Crucian, 
and  CyprinuS. 

CARATH,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  given  by  the 
Arabian  writers  to  the  acacia. 

CARAT,  Carrat,  or  Caract.  See  Caract. 

CARAVAN,  or  Caravanne,  in  the  Eatt,  a  troop  or 
company  of  travellers,  merchants,  and  pilgrims,  who 
for  their  greater  fecurity  march  in  a  body  through  the 
cieferts  and  other  dangerous  places,  infefted  with  Arabs 
1  and  robbers. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  cairawan,  or  cairoan ; 
and  that  from  the  Perfian  kervan ,  or  carvdn ,  negotiator , 
a  trader  or  dealer.  Vid.  Peritif.  Itin.  Mund.  ed.  Hyde. 

p.  6 1. 

There  is  a  chief,  or  aga,  who  commands  each  caravan , 
and  has  under  him  a  number  of  janizaries,  or  other 
forces,  fufficient  for  their  defence.  The  caravans  encamp 
every  night  near  wells,  or  rivulets  known  to  the  guides; 
and  obferve  a  difeipline  as  regular  as  in  war  They 
cniefly  ufe  cameJs  for  their  vehicles,  becaufe  of  their 
enduring  much  fatigue,  eating  little,  and  palling  three 
or  four  days  without  drinking. 

The  grand  fignior  gives  one  fourth  part  of  the  revenue 
to  Egypt,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  caravan  that  goes 
yearly  to  Mecca,  to  vifit  Mahomet’s!  tomb  :  the  devotees, 
in  this  caravan ,  are  from  forty  thoufand  to  feventy  thou- 
faml ;  accompanied  with  foldiers  to  proce£t  'hern  from 
the  pillage  of  the  Arabs,  and  followed  with  eight  or 
nine  thoufand  camels;  laden  with  all  neceffary  provifions 
for  fo  long  a  paffage  acrofs  deferts. 

Days  journeys  are  diftinguiftred  in  the  Eaft.  into  journeys 
of  hor  [e-caravan,  and  caravans  of  camels  :  thofe  of  horfes 
are  equal  to  two  of  camels. 

There  are  four  regular  caravans  which  go  yearly  to 
Mecca  ;  the  firft  from  Damafcus,  compofed  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  from  Europe  and  Afia  ;  the  fecond  from  Cairo, 
for  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary  ;  the  third  from  Zibith, 
a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  thofe  of 
Arabia  and  India  meet ;  the  fourth  from  Babylon,  where 
the  Perfians  affemble.  Mod  of  the  inland  commerce  in 
the  Eaft  is  carried  on  by  caravans.  The  late  czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  eftablifhed  a  trade  between  Ruffia  and  China 
by  means  of  a  caravan .  M.  Bougnon,  geographer  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  has  given  a  treatife  of  the  caravans  of 
merchants  in  Afia,  wherein  he  (hews  of  what  they  are 
compofed  ;  how  many  forts  there  are  ;  the  feveral  ufes 
of  the  different  forts  of  animals  in  them  ;  the  price 
given  for  them ;  the  officers  and  men  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  them,  and  the  pay  of  each,  with  their  manner  of 
marching,  halting,  fighting,  treating,  & c. 

In  the  heavy  caravans ,  to  five  hundred  elephants  there 
are  a  thoufand  dromedaries,  and  at  leaft  two  thoufand 
horfes,  efcorted  by  four  thoufand  cavaliers.  Two  men 
are  required  to  lead  each  elephant ;  five  to  three  drome¬ 
daries  ;  and  feven  to  twelve  camels.  Such  a  number  of 
fervants,  joined  with  the  officers  and  paffengers,  the 
number  whereof  is  not  limited,  renders  the  body  very 
formidable;  the  pnfiengers  indeed  are  not  obliged  to 
fight,  but  in  cafe  they  refufe,  provifion  will  fcarce  be  al¬ 
lowed  them  afterwards,  even  for  their  money. 

As  few  of  the  Arab  princes  have  any  other  fubftance  than 
what  they  can  get  by  pillage,  they  keep  continually  fpies 
on  foot,  to  give  them  intelligence  of  the  departure  and 
motions  of  caravans ,  which  they  frequently  attack  with 
fuperior  forces  :  in  cafe  of  a  repulfe  they  come  to  on  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  but  if  the  caravan  be  beaten,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  plundered,  and  the  whole  guard  made  flaves ; 
though  more  indulgence  is  {hewed  to  ftrangers.  The 
taking  of  a  fingle  caravan  fometimes  enriches  a  prince  for 
ever. 

The  profits  to  be  made  in  a  caravan ,  during  its  march, 
are  often  incredible ;  Mr.  Bougnon  gives  inltances 
where,  by  repeated  bargains  and  exchanges,  a  perfon  has 
made  twenty  thoufand  crowns  out  of  a  fingle  gold  watch, 
and  thirty  louts  d’  ors. 

Any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  company,  in  order  to 
make  a  caravan.  He  in  whofe  name  it  is  raifed,  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  caravan-bach't ,  or  chief  of  the  caravafi,  un- 
lefs  he  appoint  fome  other  in  his  place.  If  there  be  fe¬ 
veral  metchants  equally  concerned,  they  ele&  a  caravan - 


bachi ;  after  which  they  appoint  officers  to  condu£t  the 
caravan ,  and  decide  all  controverfies  which  may  arile 
during  the  journey. 

There  are  five  forts  of  caravans,  viz. 

CARavaiJ,  heavy',  compofed  of  elephants,  dromedaries, 
camels,  and  horfes. 

CArAvajI,  light,  in  which  there  are  but  few  elephants. 

Caravan,  Ordinary ,  that  in  which  there  are  no  elephants. 

CaravAn  of  horfes,  that  in  which  there  are  neither  camels 
nor  dromedaries,  hot  only  horfes. 

Caravans,  fca,  are  companies  of  merchant  veffcls,  loaded 
il/ith  goods;  and  convoyed  by  {hips  of  w<ir. 

Caravan  is  alfo  ail  appellation  given  to  the  voyages,  or 
campaigns,  which  the  knight-,  of  Malta  are  obliged  to 
make  at  fea,  agaiiifl  the  Turks  arid  Corfairs;  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  commanderies  arid  dignities  of  the  order. 


They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  the  knights  have  frequently 
fei^eci  the  caravan  going  from  Alexandria  to  Conftanii- 
nople. 

CARAVANIER,  a  perfon  who  leads  the  camels  and  other 
b'afts  of  burden  ufed  in  the  cardvans  of  the  Eaft. 
CARAVANSERA,  a  large  public  building,  or  inn,  de- 
ftined  to  receive  and  lodge  the  caravans. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  cairawan.  or  Perfiau 
karwan  or  carvdn,  a  caravan,  ana  ferai ,  a  large  houfe. 

Of  thefe  caravanferas ,  or,  as  Chardin  calls  them,  card - 
vdnfcrai,  there  are  a  great  number  throughout  the  Eaft  ; 
erected  out  of  the  charity  and  magnificence  of  the 
princes,  &c.  of  the  feveral  countries. 

Thofe  of  Schiras  and  Cafbin,  in  Perfia;  are  faid  to  have 
coft  fixty  thoufand  crowns  each.  They  art  open  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  religion^  and  countries,  without  any  queftioris 
afked,  or  any  money  required. 

Thccaravanferai  are  ufually  huge  fquare  buildings,  with 
a  fpacious  court  in  the  middle  thereof.  J  hey  are  eii- 
compaffed  with  galleries  and  arches,  tinder  which  runs  a 
kind  of  banquette,  or  elevation,  fome  feet  high,  where 
travellers  reft  themfelves,  and  make  their  lodgings  as 
well  as  they  can  ;  their  baggage,  and  the  bdnfts  that 
carry  them,  being  faftened  to  the  foot  of  the  banquette. 
Over  the  gate,  there  is  frequently  a  fort  of  little  cham¬ 
bers  ;  which  the  caravanfcrajkier  lets  out;  tit  a  very  deaf 
rate;  to  fuch  as  have  a  mind  to  be  retired. 

Though  the  caravanferas  ferve  in  lieu  of  intis,  yet  therfe 
is  this  effcntial  difference  between  them  and  our  inns, 
that  the  traveller  finds  nothing  at  all  in  the  caravanfera, 
neither  for  hirhfelf,  dor  his  cattle  ;  but  muft  carry  all 
his  prbvifions  and  neceffaries  with  him.  They  are 
chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren  defert  places ;  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  furnifhed  with  water  from  a  great  diftance,  and 
at  a  vaft  expence  ;  there  being  no  caravanfera  without  its 
well  of  water.  There  are  feveral  of  them  in  cities : 
where  they  ferve  not  only  as  inns,  but  as  fhops,  warc- 
houfes,  and  even  exchanges. 

There  are  fome  caravanceras  where  mod  things  may  bd 
had  for  money  ;  and  as  the  profits  of  thefe  ate  confider- 
able,  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  to  Whofe  jurifdibtion 
they  belong,  take  care  to  ftore  them  well :  they  have  an 
infpeftor,  who  fixes  the  price  of  lodging  without  appeal. 
There  are  few  cities  in  the  Eaft  without  their  caravan - 
ferai ;  efpecially  within  the  dominions  of  Turky,  Perfia, 
and  the  Great  Mogul.  Thofe  of  Conftantinople,  Ifpa- 
han,  and  Agra,  the  capitals  of  three  empires,  are  dillin- 
guifhed  for  their  magnificence  and  commodioufnefs. 

In  Turky,  none  but  the  grand  fignior’s  mother  and 
fiftcr,  vvith  the  viziers  and  bafhaws,  who  have  been  in 
three  battles  againft  Chriftians,  are  allowed  to  build  a 
caravanfera. 

CARAVANSER  ASFCIER,  the  direttefr,  fteward,  or  In* 
tendatit  of  a  caravanfera. 

At  Ifpahan  there  are  caravanferas  in  manner  of  halls  or 
exchanges,  where  goods  are  laid  up,  and  expofed  to 
view  ;  for  which  the  caravanferafkier  is  accountable,  in 
confederation  of  a  cerain  fee. 

CARAVEL ;  thus  they  call  a  fmall  veffel  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  which  goes  to  fiffi  for  herring  on  the  banks. 
They  are  commonly  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  tons 
burden.  Thofe  which  are  defigned  for  the  fame  fifhery 
in  the  Bfitifh  channel,  are  called  by  the  French  tr in¬ 
quart  s  i  thefe  are  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  burden. 

CARAUNA,  in'  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  Brafilian  fifli, 
in  many  refpefts  approaching  to  the  turdus  kind.  Its 
colour  is  a  fine  bright  red,  all  over  fpotted  with  very 
fmall  black  fpots. 

CARAWAY,  Carum,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentatidria 
digynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe :  it  hath  an  um- 
bellated  flower,  conrtpofed  of  feveral  fmall  umbels,  which 
are  formed  as  rays  to  the  general  umbel ;  neither  of 
which  have  any  involucrum  :  the  flower  hath  five  heart- 
Ihaped  petals,  and  five  hairy  ftamina.  The  germen  is  fi- 
tuated  under  the  flower,  which  becomes  an  oblong  chan¬ 
nelled  fruit  dividing  info  two  parts,  each  having  an  ob¬ 
long  furrowed  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies.  -> 
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The  common  caraway ,  whofe  feed  is  ufed  both  medi¬ 
cinally  and  in  the  kitchen,  grows  naturally  in  fome  of 
the  rich  meadows  in  Lincolnlhire  and  Yorkfhire,  and  is 
fometimes  found  in  paftures  near  London.  It  is  alfo 
cultivated  in  fome  places. 

The  feed  of  the  carui,  or  caraway,  is  narrow,  longifh, 
furrowed  on  the  back,  and  of  a  brilk  aromatic  tafte. 

It  is  one  of  the  greater  hot  feeds,  and  is  efteemed  fto- 
machic,  and  diuretic ;  it  difpels  wind,  and  (Lengthens 
digeftion,  &c.  The  Englifh  and  Germans  make  great 
ufe  of  it ;  particularly  in  bifeuits,  comfits,  feed-cakes, 
and  other  foods,  and  confeCtions. 

CARBASA  Caryjiia,  a  term  ufed  by  many  of  the  ancient 
writers  to  exprefs  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  the  llnum  incom - 
bujlibile ,  or  afbeftos  ftone,  which  being  found  plentifully 
about  Caryftium,  was  thence  called  by  the  name  of  the 
place.  Paufanius  calls  it  llnum  Carpafum ,  for  the  fame 
fort  of  reafon  ;  Carpafus,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
being  a  place  famous  for  affording  large  quantities  of  the 
ftone  in  its  neighbourhood. 

CARBENSIS  aqua,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  a 
mineral  water  of  Germany,  of  which  Hoffman  from 
Petzlerus  has  given  the  following  account.  All  about 
the  place  of  its  origin,  and  along  the  canals  through 
■which  it  paffes,  it  depofits  an  earthy  arid  ferruginous 
matter,  which  concretes  into  a  ftony  hardnefs.  When 
any  alcaline  liquor,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  is  added 
to  thefe  waters,  they  become  turbid,  and  precipitate  a 
whitifh  earthy  matter  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel;  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  they  leave  a  fal  cnixum,  and 
an  alcaline  earth  ;  two  quarts  of  them  yield  twofcruples 
and  ten  grains  of  the  earth,  and  twelve  grains  of  the  fait. 
If  it  be  kept  for  any  time  in  a  glafs,  or  earthen  veffel,  it 
depofits  a  fediment  of  a  yellow  ochreous  earthy  matter, 
and  when  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring,  it  changes 
to  a  bluifh  brown  colour,  on  being  mixed  with  galls.  It 
contains  a  very  large  portion  of  a  fubtile  mineral  fpirit ; 
for  if  a  long  necked  veffel  be  filled  half  full  with  it,  and 
the  orifice -flopped  with  the  thumb,  the  whole,  on  a  little 
fhaking,  fends  up  a  froth  to  the  top;  and  when  the 
thumb  is  taken  off,  the  water  fquirts  out  to  feveral  feet 
diftance.  It  makes  an  effervcfcence  on  mixing  oil  of 
vitriol  with  it;  but  this  lafls  but  a  very  little  time.  From 
the  whole,  it  feems  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  and  fome  fmall  portion  of  ferruginous  mat¬ 
ter;  whence  it  purges  both  by  ftool  and  urine,  though 
moftly  the  latter  way  :  the  former  operation,  which  is 
pretty  Conftant,  is  owing  to  this  alcaline  earth  meeting 
with  an  acid  in  the  prima  via,  and  being  by  it  changed 
into  a  bitter  purging  fait,  of  the  nature  of  Glauber’s- 
CARBEQUI,  or  Afp  er  of  copper,  a  coin  which  is  current  in 
the  province  of  Georgia  in  Alia ;  particularly  at  Tefflis, 
the  capital. 

CARBO  atpuaticus.  See  Cormorant. 

CARBONADE,  or  Carbonado,  in  Cookery,  flefh,  fowl, 
or  the  like,  feafoned,  and  broiled  on  the  coals. 
CARBUNCLE,  among  Ancient  Naturalifts ,  is  a  fort  of 
ftone,  whereof  Pliny  and  Theophraftus  relate  many  fa¬ 
bulous  wonders. 

The  name  is  formed  of  the  Latin  carbunculus,  q.  d.  a 
burning  cohl.  Pliny,  treating  of  the  carbuncle,  diftinguifhes 
twelve  forts  of  it. 

Many  of  the  ancients,  and  fome  of  the  moderns  after 
them,  have  fuppofed  the  carbuncle  to  be  taken  from  the 
dragon’s  head  j  and  we  read  of  many  cavaliers,  who 
went  to  combat  with  dragons,  on  purpofe  to  gain  this 
invaluable  jewel. — Vartoman  allures  us,  that  the  king 
of  Pegu  ufed  no  other  light  in  the  night-time,  but  that 
of  his  carbuncle ,  which  call  a  blaze  like  that  of  the  fun. 
Carbuncle,  among  Modern  Lapidaries,  is  a  ftone  of  the 
ruby  Kind,  very  rare,  and  of  a  rich,  glowing  blood-red 
colour 

The  diftiriguifhing  chara£ter  of  the  carbuncle  is,  that  it 
is  a  gern  of  great  hardnefs,  and  of  a  deep  red  with  an 
admixture  of  fcarlet.  It  was  known  among  the  ancients 
by  the  name  av8f<x£,  which  was  ufed  metaphorically  to 
fignify  that  this  gem  was  in  fome  lights  of  a  fire  colour, 
the  proper  fignification  of  the  word  being  a  piece  of 
lighted  charcoal. 

The  carbuncle  is  ufually  found  pure  and  faultlefs,  and  is 
of  the  fame  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  fapphire,  being 
feepnd  only  to  the  diamond.  It  is  ever  found  naturally 
of  an  angular  figure;  fmaller  atone  end  than  at  the  other, 
and  at  that  friiall  end  tapering  to  a  pointed  pyramid, 
compofed  of  the  fame  number  of  planes  with  the  co¬ 
lumn,  which  is  fix,  and  thofe  ufually  very  unequal.  It 
is  found  adhering  by  its  bafe  to  a  heavy  and  hard  ferru¬ 
ginous  ftorie  of  the  emery  kind,  and  is  always  more 
finely  coloured  toward  the  point  than  in  the  bafe  of  the 
column. 

Its  ufual  fize  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
two  thirds  of  that  in  diameter  in  its  thickeft  part.  It 
bears  the  force  of  fire  unaltered*  not  parting  with  its 
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colour  by  it,  as  do  mod  of  the  gems ;  nay,  It  even  will 
not  be  at  all  affe&ed  by  fire,  nor  become  in  the  lead 
degree  paler.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  far 
as  is  yet  known,  and  that1  but  very  rarely. 

The  diftindions  between  the  feveral  red  gems  arc  very 
nice,  and  their  nanies  in  fome  degree  arbitrary.  Many 
authors  have  confounded  the  carbuncle  with  the  ruby,  and 
determined  with  Garcias,  that  every  ruby  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  twenty-four  carafts  in  weight,  was  properly  * 
cai-buncle.  This  gem,  however,  is  by  all  trials  proved  to 
be  evidently  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients,  and  cffentially 
different  from  the  ruby  in  wanting  the  purplifh  tinge 
into  which  the  colour  of  that  gem  goes  off,  as  is  ex¬ 
tremely  evident  in  all  the  deep  ones  ;  this  going  off  into 
a  true  fcarlet,  and  for  that  reafon  giving,  the  colour  of  a 
lighted  charcoal  in  the  fun,  which  neither  the  ruby, 

garnet,  nor  any  other  gem  can  do  which  has  the  blue  or 
purple  call. 

The  fineft  carbuncles  are  Paid  to  be  produced  in  the  ifland 
ot  Ceylon,  the  king  of  which  country  is  poffeffed  of  a 
carbuncle  a  palm  broad,  and  three  inches  thick,  of  the 
brightnefs  of  lire. 

Some  include  granates  and  hyacinths  under  the 
\  clals  of  carbuncles. 

Carbuncle,  in  Medicine ,  is  a  malignant  tumour,  atifiiff 
lometimes  on  one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  ;  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  painful  heat,  mortification,  lividnefs, 
and  at  laft  a  blacknefs  of  the  part. 

The  Greeks  call  it  anthrax  ;  the  Latins  carbunculus, 
fometimes  alfo  carlo ;  and  the  French  ebarbon  ;  all  im¬ 
porting  coal  \  from  the  refemblance  of  its  fcab  to  a  coal 
ot  fire.  It  is  fometimes  peftilential,  and  fometimes  nor. 
Vhen  it  arnes  without  puftules,  it  is  properly  called 
pruna  ;  when  with,  ignis  Perficus. 
it  ulually  begins  with  one  or  more  puflules,  under  which 
is  ormed  a  putrid  ulcer;  fometimes  with  a  fcab,  without 
any  puftuie;  the  ulcer  being  formed  under  the  fcab. 
n  in  the  tumor  is  a  kernel,  very  painful  ;  fometimes 
,  red,  and  lometimes  livid,  or  blackilh; 

The  carbuncle  is  owing  to  a  iharp,  cauftic,  malignant, 
faline  humour,  which  gnaws  and  corrupts  the  part 
whereon  it  is  difeharged.  r 

Carbuncle  is  alfo,  in  Medicine,  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
jurunculus,  or  Boil. 

I  his  is  more  particularly  called  the  benign  carbunculus,  by 
way  of  contradiftinftion  from  that  which  is  of  the  ma- 
,  lignant  kind. 

Carbuncle  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  to  denote  a  fmall 
eruption,  which,  coming  on  any  part  of  the  body,  foon 
dii  charges  its  contents,  and  afterwards  appears  in  form 
of  a  crufty.  tubercle,  of  the  fize  0f  a  mifiet-feed,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  red  fiery  circle’ 

Carbuncle,  pejlilential.  This  is  an -inflammation  that 
arifes  in  Ume  of  peftilential  contagion,  wiih  a  veficle  or 
blifter,  alrooft  like  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  burning; 
but  this  inflammation  generally  terminates  in  a  mortifica- 
tion,  and  putnfies  the  adjacent  parts  down  to  the  bone, 
all  about  becoming  as  black  as  a  coal. 

7  his  kind  of  inflammation  always  breaks  out  very  fpeed- 
ily,  fometimes  even  in  an  hour  or  two,  attended  with 
the  moil  intolerable  heat  and  pain.  On  opening  it 
there  is  always  difeharged  a  darkifh  limpid  or  watery 
fames,  and  the  flefh  underneath  is  of  a  bldck  colour,  rh>“ 
mortification  having  then  already  feized  if,  and  fpreading 
more  and  more  by  degrees ;  but  in  thole  who  recover, 
the  mortification  at  length  flops,  and  the  putrified  fldh 
luppurates,  and  parts  from  the  found. 

The  fize  and  number  of  thele  inflammations  in  the  fame 
patient,  are  both  Very  various  and  uncertain;  there  is 
no  part  of  the  body  but  what  they  may  infeft  ;  and  they 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  accompanied  by  buboes.  Y 
ihe  immediate  caufe  of  thefe  is  a  violent  inflammation, 
excited  in  the  blood  by  the  peftilential  venom  ;  and  the 
inflammation,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  is  ever  fpeedvC 
and  always  flowed  by  fphacelation  and  a  corruption  of 

^h3t  18  remarkabIe>  is-  the  parts  and 
juices  do  not  fuppurate  into  matter,  as  is  ufual  in  other 

tumours,  but  whatever  is  internally  corrupted,  ffparates 
and  entirely  falls  off  .'  for  the  inflamed  parts  fuppuiate  at 
.the  margin  of  the  inflammation,  fo  that  if  the  patient 
does  not  die  fuddenly,  the  fphacelated  parts  are  feparated, 

and  naturally  thrown  off. 

Carbuncles  are  always  a  worfe  fymptom  than  buboes  in 
thele  cates,  efpecially  if  the  eruptions  turn  directly  eithef 
livid  or  black  ;  but  if  they  are  red  firft,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  turn  to  a  citron  colour,  the  danger  is  lefs. 

Thofe  carbuncles  alfo  which  arife  in  the  face,  neck,  bread 
or  arm-pits,  are  always  accounted  the  worft,  and  ufually 
kill  the  patient.  1 

The  chief  bufinefs  of  internal  medicines,  in  this  caff  r 
to  keep  the  patient  in  a  conftant  breathing  fweat ;  and° 
the  bufinefs  to  be  aimed  chiefly  at  in  external  applica¬ 
tions,  is  to  procure,  as  foon  astpoflible,  the  reparation 
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-of  the  fphacelated  parts  from'  the  found.  Some,  there¬ 
fore,  ufe  fcarification  alone  in  this  cafe,  and  that  with 
very  good  fuccefs ;  for,  by  making  a  great  number  of 
incifions  in  the  corrupted  parts,  they  let  out  the  pefti- 
lential  venom  which  corrupted  the  blood.  Others  on 
the  fame  occafion  ufe  alfo,  as  a  cataplafm,  a  mixture  of 
two  ounces  of  flour  and  half  an  ounce  of  vinegar,  made 
with  water  or  fkimmed  milk  into  a  proper  form,  and 
with  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  powder  of 
faffron;  thofe  ingredients  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
in,  and  the  cataplafm  to  be  applied  warm,  and  renewed 
frequently,  till  the  whole  carbuncle  feparates  and  falls  oh 
from  the  found  parts ;  and  this  is  a  much  better  and 
fafer  method  of  extirpating  the  carbuncle,  than  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  out  at  once,  by  which  operation  fome  have  been 
known  to  have  been  killed  upon  the  fpot.  When  the 
•greatefl  part  of  the  carbuncle  is,  however,  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  feparated  from  the  found  parts,  the  part  where  it 
adheres  may  always  be  fafely  divided  with  the  fcalpel ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  absolutely  neceflary. 
if  an  ill-conditioned  and  luxuriant  fldh  grows  internally 
in  this  cafe,  either  of  itfelf,  or  from  the  extirpation  of 
the  carbuncle  being  made  too  foon,  this  mult  ever  be  ne-* 
cefl'arily  entirely  confumed  by  the  application  either  of 
the  /Egyptian  ointment,  or  of  the  following  :  take  two 
fpoonfuls  of  honey,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  of  burnt 
alum,  gentian,  and  birthwort-root  in  powder,  each  an 
ounce  ;  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

If  the  inflammation  difpofes  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  gan¬ 
grene,  it  will  be  moil  proper  to  ufe  the  following  appli¬ 
cation  :  take  fait  of  wormwood,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  the 
herb  fcordium,  and  of  elder  and  chamomile  flowers  each 
a  handful ;  add  of  river-water  two  pints  and  a  half : 
when  thefe  have  been  well  boiled  and  (trained,  mix  with 
the  liquor  fix  ounces  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wane,  and 
two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle  •,  and  let  this  be  applied  hot 
to  the  parts,  by  means  of  double  linen  rags  being  well 
wetted  in  it,  and  repeated  frequently  till  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  abates. 

When  the  mortified  flefh  of  the  carbuncle  has  feparated 
itfelf  from  the  found  part,  it  is  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the 
ulcer  perfeftly  with  digeftive  ointments,  left  any  of  the 
matter  remain  there,  and  mix  itfelf  again  by  degrees' 
with  the  blood  •,  and  this  deterging  of  the  ulcer  is  always 
to  be  continued  till  there  remain  no  more  fymptoms  of 
the  peftilential  infection  in  the  patient ;  and  after  this 
the  wound  may  be  healed  like  ocher  ulcers.  Heifter. 
Carbuncle,  Carbunculus,  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  Candy 
matter  found  in  Hetruria,  formed  of  a  hard  earth  of  the 
fame  name,  concocted  in  the  vifeera  of  the  mountains, 
by  the  heat  of  the  fubterranean  vapours. 

Pliny  and  Varro  fpeak  of  the  carbuticulus ,  as  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hot,  dry,  lean  foil. 

Carbuncle,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge,  or  bearing,  confiff- 
ing  of  eight  radii,  or  fpokes  ;  four  whereof  make  a  com¬ 
mon  crofs,  and  the  other  four  a  falcier.  See  Tab. 
Herald.  Jig.  13. 

Some  call  thefe  radii  battens,  or  Jflaves ;  becaufe  round, 
and  enriched  with  buttons,  or  pearled,  like  pilgrims 
Haves ;  and  frequently  tipped,  or  terminated  with 
fleurs-de-lis.  Others  blazon  them,  royal  feeptres,  placed 
in  faltier,  pale  and  fcfle. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blafting,  or  fcerching  of  the 
new-fprouted  buds  of  trees,  or  plants,  either  by  exceflive 
heat,  or  exceflive  cold. 

It  happens  chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumnal  feafons, 
when  vegetables  being  covered  with  dewy  vapours,  a 
fudden  cold  comes  on  them,  which,  congealing  thofe 
vapours,  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant  is  coagulated, 
and  the  texture  of  its  fibres  deftroyed. 

CARCAJOU,  in  Z  oology,  a  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  in  North 
America  ;  fmall,  but  very  ftrong  and  furious  :  fee  the  de- 
feription  of  it  by  M.  Sarafiin,  in  Hilt.  Acad.  Sc.  1713. 
CARCAPULI,  in  Botany,  the  Indian  yellow  orange  of 
Malabar.  This  is  a  tall  fpteading  tree;  the  trunk  as 
much  in  compafs  as  two  men  can  encircle  with  their 
arms,  the  leaves  Hand  by  pairs  on  the  fprays,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  appear  yellowrfh  and  tetrapetalous 
flowers,  which  are  void  of  fmell,  but  of  a  fourifh  tafte. 
The  calyx  confifts  of  four  pale  concave  leaves;  and  the 
fruit,  which  hangs  by  a  pedicle  an  inch  long,  is  big, 
round,  and  diftinguilhed  by  eight  Or  ten  exuberances 
like  ribs;  with  a  fmall  head  at  the  top,  ftriated  in  like 
manner  with  ft  Jail  ribs.  It  is  firft  green,  then  yellow, 
and  when  ripe,  whitilh  ;  and  has  an  acid  fweetnefs  of 
tafte.  The  feeds  are  contained  in  the  middle  of  the 
pulp  ;  and  are  oblong,  fiattilh,  and  of  a  dark  azure 
colour. 

This  fruit,  according  to  Acofta,  as  to  fize  and  fhape,  is 
like  a  quince  with  the  rind  taken  off,  and  confifts  in  like 
manner  of  grurnous  parts,  but  not  feparable,  as  in  the 
quince  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin,  light,  and  ftiining 
Yol.  I.  Nu  57. 


rind.  It  is  dried,  and  exported  from  Malabar  to  other 
countries. 

It  is  commonly  eaten,  and  the  inhabitants  commend  it 
much  for  medicinal  ufes  :  but  it  is  molt  eminent  for  Hop¬ 
ping  a  flux  of  the  belly,  of  what  kind  foever,  efpecially 
that  contracted  by  exceflive  venery. 

Carcapuli  Linjcbolani.  C.  Bauhine  confounds  this  with 
the  preceding  ;  but  they  differ  in  flower  and  fruit,  though 
agreeing  in  other  refpeCts.  The  firft  bears  an  acid,  ful- 
cated,  gold-coloured  fruit,  as  big  as  an  apple  ;  the  latter 
produces  a  round  fweet  fruit,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  cherry  : 
the  firft  is  called  by  the  natives  fimply  ghoraka ,  the  other 
kanna  ghorakg.  They  both  afford  gum  gutta,  but  the 
latter  the  beft.  But  this  gum  gutta,  fays  Dr.  Syen,  muft 
not  be  confounded  with  the  common  gum  gutta,  which, 
as  Bontius  affures  us,  is  collected  from  a  plant  which  is 
near  akin  to  the  Efcula  Indica,  and  is  called  by  the  Indians 
Lonam  Cambodia,  becaufe  it  grows  plentifully  in  the 
country  of  Cambodia. 

CARCARIAS  canis.  See  Shark. 

CARCASE,  the  corpfe,  or  body  of  a  dead  animal.  Thus, 
we  fay,  the  car  cafes  of  the  foldiers,  horfes,  &  c.  were 
feen  long  afterwards  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  carcafc  of  a  fowl,  capon,  partridge,  leveret,  rabbet, 
&c.  is  what  remains  thereof,  after  the  four  members,  or 
limbs,  viz.  the  legs  and  wings,  have  been  cut  off. 

Carcase,  in  Architcflure ,  is  the  fhell,  or  ribs  of  a  houfe  ; 
containing  the  partitions,  floors,  rafters,  &c.  made  by 
the  carpenter,  &c.  The  carcafe  is  otherwife  called  the 
framing. 

CARCASSE,  or  CarcusS,  in  War,  a  ki«d  of  bomb, 
either  oblong,  and  oval,  or  circular  ;  confiding  of  a  fhell, 
or  cafe,  fometimes  of  iron,  with  holes  ;  but  more  com¬ 
monly  of  a  coarfe  ftrong  canvafs,  pitched  over,  and  girt 
with  iron  hoops;  filled  with  combuflible  matters,  as 
hand-granadoes,  ends  of  mufkets,  loaded  piftols,  and 
preparations  of  gunpowder,  & c.  Its  ufe  is  to  be  thrown 
out  of  a  mortar,  to  let  houfes  on  fire,  and  do  other  exe¬ 
cution. 

It  has  the  name  carcaffe ,  becaufe  the  circles  which  pafs 
from  one  ring,  or  plate,  to  the  other,  feem  to  reprefent 
the  ribs  of  a  human  carcafe. 

The  oblong  carcaffes  are  now  difufed,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  flight :  the  round  ones  are  compofed 
of  pitch,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  corned  powder. 

In  lieu  of  the  ancient  carcaffes ,  a  new  fort  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  made  of  iron  bands,  or  ribs,  which  inclofe  a 
canvas  bag,  filled  with  combuftible  matter,  hardly  to  be 
extinguifhed. 

We  have  alfo  a  third  fort  of  carcaffes ,  of  a  late  invention, 
for  the  fea-fervice,  differing  in  nothing  from  a  bomb, 
except  in  their  being  filled  with  a  compofition  like  that 
above  mentioned,  and  having  five  holes,  all  primed  with 
powder  and  quick- match,  which  take  fire  from  the  flafh 
of  the  mortar,  and  communicating  it  to  the  compo¬ 
fition,  caufe  it  to  burn  vehemently  from  thofe  holes. 
CARiCERES,  in  Antiquity,  were  the  lifts,  or  barriers  of  the 
circus,  within  which  the  horfes  were  confined,  till  the 
fignal  was  given  by  the  magiftrate  for  ftarting. 

The  word  is  Latin,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  a  coerccndot  as 
they  ferved  as  a  reftraint  to  the  horfes  ready  to  run. 

The  number  of  carccres  was  twelve.  In  the  early  days  of 
Rome  they  were  made  of  wood,  which  Claudius  after¬ 
wards  changed  for  marble.  They  were  kept  faft  with  bolts, 
fuftained  by  ropes,  which,  the  moment  the  fignal  was 
given,  flew  open  all  at  once.  Some  think  that  only 
four  were  ufed  at  a  time.  Suet,  in  Claud,  cap.  xxi.  n.  6. 
CARCINIUM  Opalinum,  a  new  genus  of  marine  animal, 
difeoverd  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  their 
pafl’age  to  Madeira,  which  lhone  in  the  water  with  co¬ 
lours  that  exceeded  in  variety  and  brightnefs  any  thing 
they  had  ever  feen.  The  beautiful  colouring  and  fplen- 
dour  of  thefe  animals  were  equal  to  thofe  of  an  opal  ; 
and  from  their  refemblance  to  that  gem,  they  gave  this 
denomination  to  the  genus.  One  of  them  lived  feveral 
hours  in  a  glafs  of  fait  water,  fwimming  about  with  great 
agility,  and  difplaying  at  every  motion  a  change  of  co¬ 
lours  almoft  infinitely  various.  See  Dagysa. 
CARCINOMA,  in  Medicine,  a  tumour  more  ufually  called 
a  cancer. 

The  word  comes  from  xapxtvo;,  cancer ,  and  vcpu,  depafeo , 
to  feed  upon. 

Carcinoma  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a  diforder  of  the 
tunica  cornea  of  the  eye,  wherein  the  little  veins  of  the 
part  appear  turgid  and  livid. 

CARCINOMATOUS,  the  fame  with  cancerous. 
Schirrhi  and  ftrumte,  which  are  formed  of  the  humoprs 
flopped  by  their  vifeidity,  or  coagulated  by  an  acid,  as 
alfo  polypufes,  wherein  the  veffels  retain  their  order  and 
diftribution,  are  originally  different  from  carcinomatous 
tumours,  which,  according  to  Gendron,  arife  fioni  an 
indifpofition  of  the  glandular  veffels.  't  et,  when  the 
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ftruclure  of  the  vefi'ds  is  once  deftroyed,  the  former  de¬ 
generate  into  a  hard  indilfolvable  lump,  capable  of 
germination,  fo  that  they  lofe  their  former  nature, 
and  become  cancerous.  Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  260.  p.  479. 

CARD,  in  the  J'Voollen  Manufactory*  See  Carding. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  Latin  car  dims  (fullonum) 
which  denotes  the  fuller’s  teazel  ;  a  kind  of  thiillc  whofe 
head  is  ufed  to  fmooth  and  range  the  nap  of  cloth,  &c. 
Skin.  Etym.  Angl.  in  voc. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  thefe  cards ,  as  flock-omrA,  hand- 
cards,  wool -cards,  tow-cards ,  &c. 

Cards  for  wool  in  England,  may  not  be  imported,  nor 
the  wire  taken  out  of  old  cards ,  to  be  put  into  new  leather 
and  boards,  in  order  for  fale  ;  upon  forfeiture  thereof, 
or  of  the  value,  if  not  feized  :  but  may  be  amended  for 
the  proprietor’s  own  ufe,  or  for  tranfportation  only. 

Card -playing*  See  Cards. 

CARDAMINDUM,  in  Botany.  See  Cresses. 

CARDAM1NE,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  t  ctr  adynamia fili- 
quofa  clafs  ;  lady’s  fmock.  The  charaTers  are  thefe: 
the  flower  hath  four  oblong  petals  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs  ;  it  hath  fix  ftamina,  four  of  which  are  the  length 
of  the  empalement,  the  other  two,  which  are  oppofite, 
being  much  longer.  It  hath  a  cylindrical  germen, 
which  afterwards  turns  to  a  long,  compreffed,  cylindrical 
pod,  with  two  cells,  opening  in  two  valves  which  twill 
fpiially,  and  cafl  out  the  feeds  when  ripe,  by  their  elaili- 
city.  1  bete  are  ten  fpecies.  Miller’s  Gard.  Diet, 
this  plant  is  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  cuckozu-f outer , 
and  mcadow-creffcs.  It  is  a  kind  of  n  as tu  rtjum,  and  is 
pungent  and  difcuflive  ;  but  is  not  ufed  either  in  compo- 
fition,  or  common  preferiptton.  Dr.  Baker  recommends 
it  to  the  trial  of  phyficians  as  an  antifpafmodic  remedy, 
in  the  Medical  Tranfatt.  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

CARDAMOM  UM,  or  Cardamon,  medicinal  feeds  of 
the  aromatic  kind,  contained  in  capfulcc,  or  pods, 
brought  from  the  ball  Indies  ;  and  ufed  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Venice  treacle,  and  many  other  medicines. 
I  heir  pungency  and  aromatic  fmell  are  caufed  by  an 
efiemial  oil.  Neumann. 

1  his  feed  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  feveral  fizes  of  the  pods  ;  viz.  majus ,  minus ,  and 
maximum  -,  or  great,  Idler,  and  greatefl:  but  the  fade, 
fmell,  colour,  and  form  of  the  grain,  is  the  fame  in  all ; 
being  of  a  purple  colour,  angular,  of  a  fharp  biting  tafle, 
and  a  flrong  penetrating  fmell  — The  lalt  kind  is  alfo 
called  grains  of  paradife ;  but  the  fhft  excells  the  red, 
both  in  fmell,  tafle,  and  virtue  :  it  is  this  that  enters 
the  compofition  of  the  theriaca. 

The  Cardamoms  warm,  and  deterge:  they  {Lengthen  the 
nobler  parts,  diflipate  wind,  and  help  digellion ;  and 
are  ufed  in  difeafes  of  the  brain,  ftomach,  and  womb. 

CARDANES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  fmall  in- 
fedl  refembling  a  beetle,  of  a  very  fweet  fmell,  and  very 
foft  to  the  touch.  It  is  very  fwift  in  its  motions,  and  is 
of  a  biackifh  colour,  having  two  fliort  wings,  which  do 
not  nearly  reach  to  the  tail  ;  it  is  likewife  remarkable 
for  having  the  tail  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  head,  fo 
that,  when  it  hands  (till,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  two  heads, 
one  at  each  end. 

C A RD ASS,  a  fort  of  card,  proper  for  carding  flocks  of 
filk,  to  make  cappadine  of  it.  It  is  alfo  the  name  which 
the  French  give  to  thofc  docks  of  filk. 

Cardasses,  is  alfo  the  name  which  in  tire  cloth  manu¬ 
factories  of  Languedoc,  they  give  to  a  fort  of  large  card, 
which  is  ufed  for  carding  the  dyed  wool,  defigned  for 
making  cloth  of  mixed  colours. 

CARDERS,  in  the  J4/ oollen  AdamfaClory,  are  perfons  who 
prepare  wool,  &c.  for  fpinning,  & c."  See  Carding, 
and  Cloth. 

Carders,  fpinners,  weavers,  fullers,  fheermen,  and  dy¬ 
ers,  not  performing  their  dury  in  their  occupations, 
fhall  yield  to  the  party  grieved,  double  damages  ;  to  be 
committed  until  payment.  One  juflice  to  bear  and  de¬ 
termine  complaint'. 

Carders ,  combers,  forters,  fpinners,  of  weavers,  con¬ 
veying  away,  embezzling,  or  detaining  any  wool  or  yarn, 
delivered  by  the  clothier,  or  any  other  perfon,  fhall  give 
toe  party  grieved  fuch  fatisfudhion,  as  two  jutlices, 
mayor,  See.  fhall  think  fit  :  if  not  able  or  willing  to 
make  latisfaClion,  for  the  firfl  offence  to  be  whipped,  or 
fet  in  the  flocks  in  fome  market-town,  or  in  any  other 
town  where  the  offence  is  committed,  the  fecond  offence 
to  incur  the  like,  or  fuch  Luther  punifhment  by  whip¬ 
ping,  &t.  as  juflices  fhall  think  proper.  Convidion  by 
one  witnefs  on  oath,  or  confeffion. 

CARDIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  genus  of  fhell-fifh,  the 
fliell  of  which  is  formed  of  two  ovals,  and  refembies 
the  figure  of  a  hart  at  cards :  the  valves  are  equal  and 
gibbofe.  Of  this  genus  was  feveral  fpecies  ;  under  it  are 
comprehended  the  cockles,  ark-fhells,  &e.  together  with 
the  peCtin,  s  hiatal  ti ,  or  fcallops  without  ears.  See 
M  S  A  R  T-Jkcll. 
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CARDIACA.  See  Mother-woiy. 

CARDIACS,  Cardiaca,  in  a  general  ftnfe  comprehend 
all  medicines  beneficial  to  the  heart;  whether  internally, 
or  externally  applied. 

I  he  word  comes  from  xapPia,  cor-,  the  heart  being  re¬ 
puted  the  immediate  feat  of  their  operation. 

Cardiacs,  in  a  more  particular  fence,  denote  medicines 
which  raife  the  fpirits,  and  give  prefent  ftrength  and 
chearfulnefs.  Thefe  amount  to  the  fame  with  \vhatare 
popularly  called  cordials. 

Cardiacs  are  fuppofed  to  produce  their  effed,  by  putting 
the  biood  iiro  a  gentle  fermentation,  whereby  the 
fprings,  before  decayed,  are  repaired  and  invigorated  ; 
and  the  tone  and  eln flicity  of  the  fibres  of  the  veff'cls  re- 
flored  :  the  confequence  of  which  is  a  more  eafy  and 
brifk  circulation.  See  Cordial. 

CARDIACUS  plexus,  in  Nnatomy,  a  plexus,  or  piece  of 
net-work,  formed  of  a  ramification  of  the  par  vagum ,  or 
eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

CARDIALGIA,  Cardialgy,  in  Medicine ,  a  violent  fen- 
fation  of  heat,  or  acrimony,  attended  with  a  conflridory 
pain,  felt  towards  the  upper  or  left  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach,  though  feemingly  at  the  heart ;  fometimes  ac¬ 
companied  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fainting,  and 
a  propenfion  to  vomit:  better  known  by  the  name  of 
cardiac  pajjlon,  er  heart  -burn. 

I  he  wo:d  is  compounded  of  xapPia,  which  denotes 
either  the  heart,  or  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  ami 
ex ySu,  pain. 

It  is  otherwife  called  cardiogmus  ;  though  fome  diftin- 
guifli,  reftraining  the  latter  to  the  feverer  degrees  of 
this  di (order,  which  rife  to  palpitations  and  fevers,  and 
cardialgia  to  the  (lighter  excefles  of  it. 

Phyficians  divide  this  diftemper  into  the  idiopathic  and 
fymptomatic  ;  the  firfl,  which  is  alfo  called  by  fome  the 
cardialgia  naufeofa,  takes  its  rife  from  crudities  in  the 
primes  z /us,  and  is  often  owing  to  worms  ;  the  other 
ufually  is  owing  to  a  fupprefiion  of  the  menftrual,  or 
hemorrhoidal  difeharges.  Thefe  differ  greatly  in  de¬ 
gree,  the  fymptomatic  being  much  the  mod  violent,  as 
the  vifeera  and  vena  porta  are  brought  into  cenfent  with 
it  ;  but  the  mod  violent  degree  of  the  cardialgia  is  that 
which  is  attended  with  fainting  :  in  this  the  whole  me- 
fentery  is  drawn  into  confent,  and  is  affedled  with  fpaf- 
modic  contra  dlions.  Sometimes  alfo  in  the  idiopathic 
cardialgia  there  is  a  great  appreheftfion  of  fuflbcation  ; 
this  ariies  from  the  content  of  the  diaphragm  and  peri - 

,  cardium. 

Ca  rdialgi  k,figns  of  a.  Thefe  are  a  fenfation  of  preffure 
and  tenfion  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  a  flraitnefs  and 
anxiety  of  the  precordia ,  and  often  there  comes  on  a  nau- 
fea,  and  fometimes  a£lual  vomiting.  When  there  are 
worms  in  the  cafe,  water  comes  into  the  mouth  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  mucous  matter  is  felt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jaws,  as  if  a  piece  of  fometbing  cold  lay  there. 
Heat  and  cold  often  return  fucceflively  and  fuddenly  on 
the  perfon,  and  the  complaint  is  always  worfe  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  [and  mitigates  on  taking  a  full  meal. 
Whenever  the  patient  can  belch  alfo,  it  gives  him  confi- 
derable  relief  for  the  time  ;  and  finally,  where  the  com¬ 
motions  of  blood  in  the  vena  porta  are  in  fault,  there  is 
ufually  a  flight  touch  of  a  fever  attending  it. 

Cardialgia,  perfons  fubjcCl  to  the.  Thefe  are  principally 
valetudinary  people,  who  have  foulnefies  of  the  primes 
vies-,  fometimes  hypochondriac  perfons  have  it  to  a  very 
great  dregree,  thefe  people  being  ufually  troubled  with 
flatulencies ;  women  fubjedl  to  hyfteric  complaints  alfo, 
and  fuch  as  have  fuppreflions  of  the  menfes,  often  fall 
into  it;  and  not  uncommonly  infants,  in  cafes  of  worms. 
The  ca  ufe  of  the  complaint  is  either  flatulency  or  a  foul- 
nefs  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  occafion  a  reci¬ 
procal  relaxation  and  ftridlure  of  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  other  parts  which  are  drawn  into 
confent. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  its  coming  on,  are  coftivenefs 
and  the  retention  of  flatulencies :  fudden  cooling  of  the 
abdomen  when  the  body  is  hot;  coarfe  foods,  and  fuch 
as  are  hard  of  digeftion  ;  and  the  fwallowing  the  vhftuals 
in  large  quantities  without  chewing  it :  the  change  of 
a  common  coarfe  diet  into  a  finer,  will  fometimes  occa¬ 
fion  it ;  and  fometimes  the  fupprefling  a  violent  paffion 
of  anger,  while  eating.  Tender  conftitutions  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  moft  fubjedl  to  it. 

Cardialgia,  prognofics  in  a.  This,  in  its  fimple  ftate, 
and  fiift  ftages,  is  no  very  terrible  complaint;  but  its 
long  continuance  often  brings  on  habitual  faintings,  and 
fometimes  there  is  danger  of  congeflions  of  the  blood,  and 
inflammations.  The  fymptomatic  kind  is  more  difficult 
of  cure,  as  well  as  moreviolent  than  the  idiopathic ;  for  this 
often  is  but  of  fliort  duration,  whereas  the  other  frequent¬ 
ly  becomes  habitual,  and  brings  on  convulfions,  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  where  hot  medicines  have  been  given  in  it, 
with  intent  to  llrengfhen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  There 

have 
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hive  alfo  been  inftances  where  vomits  given  to  hypochon¬ 
driac  perfons  have  brought  on  deliriums,  and  even  abfo- 
lute  madnefs. 

Cardialgia  ,  method  of  curing  the.  In  the  idiopathic  car- 
dialg’.a,  the  peccant  matter.is  tube  prepared  and  corrected 
by  reiolver.t,  abdergent,  and  ineiding  medicines,  fuch 
as  the  tartarus  tartar ifatus,  and  vitriolated  tartar;  after 
this  the  acrid  aromatics  are  to  be  given,  among  which 
common  pepper  is  one  of  the  very  bed  ;  with  this  may 
be  given  the  acrid  roots,  as  thofe  of  pimpernel,  arum, 
an  t  the  like;  and  w;th  all  thefe  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
drink  at  certain  intervals  wine  made  hot,  and  aromatifed 
with  the  fpices.  Mullard-feed  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  by  fome  on  this  occafion  ;  and  in  many  cafes, 
the  common  abforbents  ferve  in  the  place  of  corre&ors, 
by  rendering  the  matter  fo ft  and  pulpy. 

After  a  lew  days  taking  thefe  things,  if  there  be  no  con¬ 
tra-indication  in  the  cafe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  give 
a  vomit  ;  to  which  purpofe  two  or  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  fome  of  the  tartarifed  tartar,  is  a  very  pro¬ 
per  medicine.  Where  there  are  worms  in  the  cafe,  af¬ 
ter  the  bitter  digeftives  have  been  given,  fuch  things  are 
to  follow  as  will  deftroy  thofe  animals,  as  mercurius  dill- 
Cis,  and  die  like  ;  arter  thefe  things,  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  give  the  thcriaca  every  night  in  fmaJl  dofes,  by  way 
of  anodyne  ;  and  after  all  this,  the  tone  of  the  parts  is 
to  be  drengthened  by  chalvbeates,  with  the  common 
bitters. 

In  cafes  of  the  fymptomatic  cardialgia,  attended  with 
fainting,  the  hot  medicines  prefcribeiTin  the  lalt  cafe  are 
wholly  'o  be  abdairied  from  ;  and  in  their  place  the  tem- 
perating  nitrous  ones  are  to  be  taken,  with  a  little  cin¬ 
nabar,  and  the  digedive  falts  impregnated  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  efiential  oils  of  the  fpices.  Medicines  of 
this  kind  are  always  of  lingular  fervice  in  cafes  ot  fbuit- 
nefc  and  conftri£!ion  of  the  preecordia,  and  difordersof  a 
like  kind,  from  whatever  caufe,  and  in  either  fex.  In 
the  intermediate  days  during  a  courfe  of.  thefe,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  take  fome  purgatives  of  the  gentler  kind,  and 
afterwards  the  common  chalybeates  and  bitters  for  reftor- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  parts  ;  and,  finally,  the  bed  of  all  pre- 
fervatives  againft  a  return  of  this  complaint,  are  bleedings 
at  the  fpring  and  autumnal  feafons.  Junker  Confp.  Med. 
p.  580,  &c.  • 

CARDINAL,  a  term  ferving  to  exprefs  the  relation,  or 
quality,  of  prime,  principal,  or  molt  confiderable. 

J.  he  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  cardo,  a  hinge  ;  it  being 
on  thefe  fundamental  points,  that  all  the  reflTuf  the  fame 
kind  are  fuppofed  to  turn. 

Thus,  judice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  are 
called  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  being  the  bafis  of  all 
the  red. 

Car  dinal .flower,  in  Botany ,  Lobelia,  a  genus  of  the  fynge- 
vcjia  monogamia  clafs.  Its  chara&ers  are  thefe:  the  era- 
pakment  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  five  linear  fegments, 
the  two  upper  being  larger  than  the  other.  The  flower 
is  of  one  petal,  with  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  a  little 
curved;  and  is  divided  at  t lie  brim  into  five  fegments, 
two  of  which  compofe  the  upper  lip,  and  are  fmailer 
than  the  three  lower  which  compofe  the  under.  It  hath 
five  awl-fhaped  damina,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits, 
which  coa'efce  at  the  top  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  but  open 
in  five  parts  at  their  bafe  ;  it  has  an  acute  germen,  fitu- 
ated  below  the  flower,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  dyle, 
crowned  by  a  hairy  obtufe  ftigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  capfule,  opening  at  the  top,  filled 
with  fmall  feeds. 

This  genus  is  the  rapuntium  of  Tournefort. 

Car  dinal  Points ,  in  Co  [mography ,  are  the  four  interfec- 
tions  of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and  the  prime 
vertical  circle.  See  Point. 

Of  thefe,  two,  viz.  the  interfe&ions  of  the  horizon  and 
meridian,  are  called  North  and  South,  with  regard  to  the 
poles  they  are  diretded  to. 

To  determine  the  places  of  thefe  points,  fee  Meridian 

line. 

The  other  two,  viz.  the  interfeclions  of  the  horizon, 
and  firit  vertical,  are  called  Eajl  and  We[l. 

The  cardinal  points,  therefore,  coincide  with  the  four 
cardinal  regions  of  the  heavens ;  and  are  90°  didant 
from  each  other.  The  intermediate  points  are  called 

COLLATERAL  POINTS. 

Cardinal  Points  of  the  Heavens,  ox, of  a  Nativity,  are  the 
riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  zenith,  and  nadir. 

Cardinal  Signs,  in  Ajlronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer, 
and  Capricorn.  See  Sign. 

Cardinal  IVinds,  are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  cardinal 
points. 

Cardinal  Numbers,  in  Grammar,  are  the  numbers  one, 
two,  three,  &c.  which  are  indeclinable  ;  in  oppofition 
to  the.  ordinal  numbers,  fird,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c. 
See  Numb sr. 

Cardinal,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  in  Louifiana  to  a 
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bird,  from  the  ftininff  red  of  its  plumage  and  opucbm, 
^  veeP8  lts  ne^  winter,  in  which  it  dores  up 
nf  Tp0  *’  f le  futTm,er>  to  the  quantity  fomecimes 

1  •  ud’,  VV  UCh  is  artfu%  depofited,  and  co- 

o  <fIr  ‘,th  Jea'Ts>  and  then  with  (mall  branches, 
See  Melanges  D.’Hid.  Natur.  tom.  iv.  p.  ah’,.  ' 

18  T°T  P;,rticuiarly  “fed  for  an  ecclefiadic 
p  11.ee,  one  who  has  a  voice,  both  naive  and  palfive,  in 
the  Roman  conclave,  at  the  eleflion  of  a  pope. 

NrmeJdl-  thc.Cf:faIs.  called  from  the  Latin 

m  de  of  ’  Wh‘chXlfi€S  the  at,°ption  in  anV  church 

mRfor?f  a  Pneft.  °a  3  f?rC,gn  chl,fch>  driven  thence  by 
misfortune  ;  and  add,  that  the  ufe  of  the  word  com¬ 
menced  at  Rome  and  Ravenna;  the  revenues-  of  the 
churches  of  which  cities  being  very  great,  they  became 

churches^0"  ^  ^  Unhappy  Priefts  of  all  other 

The  cardinals  compofe  the  pope’s  council,  or  fenate:  in 
r"  VatICa,\lfi  a  conllitution  of  pope  John,  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  cardinals ;  and  which  de¬ 
clares,  that  as  the  pope  rtpreients  Mofes,  (o  the  cardi- 
nals  reprefent  the  feventy  elders,  who,  under  the 
pontifical  authority,  decide  private  and  particu'ar  dif¬ 
ferences.  , 

Cardinals,  in  their  fird  infiitution,  were  only  the  nrinci- 
pal  prtelts,  or  incumbents  of  the  parilhes  of  Rome.  In 
the  primitive  church,  the  chief  pried  of  a  parifh,  who 
immediately  fol  owed  the  bifhop,  was  called  prejbyter 
cat  d inahs ;  to  didmguifh  him  from  the  other  petty  piiells, 
who  had  no  church,  nor  preferment:  the  term  was  fird 
applied  to  them  in  the  year  150  ;  others  fay,  under  pope 
t.'e  er,  in  the  year  300.  i  befe  cardinal  prieds  were 
alone  anowee!  to  baptize,  and  adminider  the  eucharid. 
V\  hen  the  cardinal  prieds  became  bifhops,  their  cardinal- 
ate  became  vacant  ;  they  being  then  fuppofed  to  be  raifed 

^:3n.hlghey  -Under  pope  Gregory,  cardinal 

pneits,  and  cardinal  deacons,  were  only  fuch  prieds  or 
deacons,  as  had  a  church  or  chapel  under  their  particu¬ 
lar  care:  and  tins  was  the  original  ufe  of  the  word.  Leo 
IV.  m  the  council  of  Rome,  held  in  853,  calls  them 

prepyteros  Jm  car  dims ;  and  their  churches,  patrochias 
cardinales. 

The  cardinals  continued  on  this  footing  till  the  eleventh 
century  ;  but  as  the  grandeur  and  date  of  his  holinefs 
became  -  hen  exceedingly  augmented,  he  would  have  his 
council  of  cardinals  make  a  better  figure  than  the  ancient 
prieds  had  done.  It  is  true,  they  dill  preferved  their 
ancient  title  ; ,  but :  the  thing  exprelTed  by  it  was  no  more. 
It  was  a  good  while,  however,  before  they  had  the  pre¬ 
cedence  over  bifhops,  or  got  the  eledion  of  the  pope 
into  their  hands  ;  but  when  they  were  once  poflefled  of 
thofe  privileges,  they  foon  bad  the  red  hat  and  purple  * 
and  growing  dill  in  authority,  they  became  at  length 
fuperior  to  the  bifhops,  by  the  foie  quality  of  being 
cardinals.  b 

Du-Cange  obferves,  that  originally  there  were  three 
kinds  of  churches :  the  fird  or  genuine  churches  were 
properly  called  pari/hes  5  the  fecond,  dcaconries ,  which 
were  chapels  joined  to  hofpitals,  and  ferved  by  deacons- 
the  third  were  fimple  oratories ,  where  private  mafles 
were  find,  and  were  difeharged  by  local  and  refident 
chaplains.  He  adds,  that  to  didinguifh  the  principal,  or 
pandi  churches  from  the  chapels,  and  oratories,  the 
name  cardinales.  was  given  them.  Accordingly,  parifh 
churches  gave  titles  to  cardinal  prieds  ;  and  fome  chapels 
alfo,  at  length,  gave  the  title  of  cardinal  deacons. 

Others  obferve,  that  the  term  cardinal  was  given  not 
only  to  prieds,  but  alfo  to  bifhops  and  deacons  who  were 
attached  to  certain  churches;  to  didinguifh  them  from 
thofe  who  only  ferved  them  en  paffant ,  and  by  commit 
lion.  Titular  churches,  or  benefices,  were  a  kind  of 
panflies,  1.  e.  churches  afligned  each  to  a  cardinal  pried  ; 
with  fome  dated  difiried  depending  on  it,  and  a  font  for 
adminiftering  of  baptifm,  in  cafes  where  the  bifhop  him- 
feif  could  not  adminider  it.— Thefe  cardinals  were  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  bifhops;  and  accordingly,  in  councils; 
particularly  that  held  at  Rome  in  868,  fubferibed  after 
them. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  at  Rome,  that  prieds  bore 
tins  name  ;  for  we  find  there  were  cardinal  prieds  in 
France  :  thus  the  curate  of  the  parifh  of  St.  John  de 
Vigiies  is  called  in  old  charters,  the  cardinal  pried  of 
that  parifh.  r 

The  title  of  cardinal  is  alfo  given  to  fome  bifhops,  qua- 
tcnus  bifhops ;  e.  g.  to  thofe  of  Mentz  and  Milan:  the 
archbifhop  of  Bourges  is  alfo,  in  ancient  writings,  called 
cat  dinal\  and  the  church  of  BourgeS  a  cardinal  church. 
1  he  abbot  of  Vendome  calls  himfelf  cardinalis hatus. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  clafies,  or  orders; 
containing  fix  bifhops,  fifty  prieds,  and  fourteen  dea¬ 
cons  ;  making  in  all,  feventy  :  which  conditute  what 
they  call  the  facred  college.  The  cardinal  bifhops,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  the  pope’s  vicars,  bear  the  titles  of  the 

bifh  op  ricks 
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biflioprick,  sffigncd  m  them ;  the  reft  take  fuel,  tltler » 
are  given  them  :  the  number  of  cardinal bifhops  has  been 
fixed  ;  but  that  of  cardinal  priefts  and  deacons,  and  con- 
frquently  the  facred  college  itielf,  is  always  fiuduat.ng. 
Till  the  year  1125,  the  college  only  confided  of  fifty- 
two,  or  fifty  three  ;  the  council  of  Conftance  reduced 
them  to  twenty-four  5  but  Sixtus  IV.  without  any  regau 
to  that  reftri&ion,  raifed  them  again  to  fifty -three,  and 
Leo  to  fixtv-five.  Thus,  as  the  number  of  cardinal 
priefts  was  anciently  fixed  to  twenty-eight,  new  titles 
were  to  be  eftabHfhed,  in  proportion  as  new  cardinals 
were  created. — As  for  the  cardinal  deacons,  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  no. more  than  feve.ii,  for  the  fourteen  quarters  ot 
Rome;  but  they  were  afterwards  increafed  to  nineteen, 
and  alter  that  were  again  diminifhed.  c  n- 

According  to  Onuphrius,  it  was  pope  Pius  IV.  who  hrlt 
enafted,  in  1562,  that  the  pope  ihould  be  chofen  only 
by  the  ienate  of  cardinals:  whereas,  till  that  time,  1  e 
eledion  was  by  all  the  <  lergy  of  Rome.  Some  fay,  the 
eledion  of  the  pope  relied  in  the  cardinals ,  excluhve  ot 
the  clergy,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III  in  1 10O.  Others 
go ilili  higher,  and  fav,  that  Nicholas  II.  having  been 
ele£led  at  Sienna,  in  1058,  by  the  cardinals  alone,  occa- 
fioned  the  right  of  eledion  to  be  taken  from  the  clergy, 
and  people  of  Rome  ;  only  leaving  them  that  of  confirm¬ 
ing  him  by  their  content;  which  was  at  length,  ow 
ever,  taken  from  them.  See  his  decree  for  this  purP°<e> 
iffued  in  the  Roman  council  of  1059.  in  Hardcum  s  Acta 
Conciliorum,  tom.  vi.  pt.  i.  p-  1  165-  Whence  it  ap- 
pears,  that  the  cardinals  who  had  the  right  of  hi  fir  age  in 
the  eledlion  of  his  fucceffors,  were  divided  by  this  pom 'ft 
into  cardinal  bijhot>s  an  A  cardinal  clerks :  mealing  y  t  ie 
former  the  (even 'bifhops  who  belonged  to  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  cardinal  prejby- 
ters  or  minifters  of  the  twenty-eight  Roman  parifhes,  or 
principal  churches.  To  thefe  were  added,  in  procefs  of 
time,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other  pontiffs,  new 
members,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  tumults  occafioned  by 
the  edidl  of  Nicholas  II. 

The  cardinals  began  to  wear  the  red  hat  at  the  council  or 
Lyons,  in  1243.  See  Conclave.  I  he  decree  of  pope 
Urban  VIII.  whereby  it  is  appointed,  that  the  cardinals 
be  addrefltd  under  the  title  of  eminence,  is  of  the  year 
1630 ;  till  then,  they  were  called  illujlrtffimt. 

See  further  concerning  the  origin  and  rights  of  cardinals 
in  Onuphrius,  Duarenus,  Ciaconus. 

Aubery  has  given  the  general  hiffory  of  Cardinals ,  m 

five  volumes,  4to. 

Cardinal  has  alfo  been  applied  to  fecular  officers. 

Thus,  the  prime  minifters  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius,  are  called  cardinales.  Caffiodorus,  lib.  vii. 
Formul.  ^j.  makes  mention  of  the  cardinal  prince  of  the 
city  of  Rome  ;  and  in  the  lift  of  officers  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne.  in  1447,  we  meet  with  one  Raoul  de  Thorel, 
SS  of  Quillart,  chancellor  and  fervant  of  the 
vifeount  de  Rohan  :  which  (hews  it  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  ,  , 

CARDIN  ALITIUS,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  coccothraujles  Indica  crijlata ,  commonly  called  the 

Virginian  NIGHTINGALE. 

CARDING,  in  the  ManufaHorics ,  a  preparation  of  wool, 
cotton,  hair,  or  flax,  by  palling  it  between  the  iron 
points,  or  teeth,  of  two  inftruments  called  cards,  to 
comb,  difentangle,  and  range  the  hairs  or  fibres  thereof ; 
and  to  difpofe  it  for  fpinning,  &c.  , 

Before  the  wool  be  carded,  it  is  oiled,  or  greafed  with 
oil ;  whereof,  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is 
required,  for  wool  deftined  for  the  woof  of  fluffs  ;  and 
one  eighth  for  that  of  the  warp.  See  Cloth. 
CARDIOGMUS,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  caudialgia. 
CsRdiogmus,  ilia  more  roftrained  feme,  denotes  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  caudialgia,  attended  with  an  anxi¬ 
ety  of  the  pracordia,  and  a  painful  heavinefs,  caufed  by 
a  flatulent  detention  of  the  abdomen  andflomach,  which 
comprefles  the  diaphragm. 

CARDIOIDE,  in  Geometry,  is  thus  formed  ;  let  the  dia¬ 
meter  AB  (Tab..  Analyfis, fig.  38.)  of  the  circle  A  MB  A, 
revolve  about  the  point  A,  and  on  A  B  produced,  let  B  a, 
MN,  AD,  MN,  See.  be  always  equal  to  AB;  then 
•will  the  point  a  deferibe  a  curve,  which  from  its  figure 
refembling  a  heart,  is  called  cardioide. 

From  the  conftru£lion  it  appears,  that  A  N~ B  A-f-A  M, 
and  that  NM  AN  is  always  double  of  the  diameter  AB, 
and  is  bifedled  by  the  circle  in  M. 

This  curve  is  algebraical;  if  AB=ar,  aZ  —  x,  EN=_y, 
its  equation  will  be, 

v*— 6  ay3  +  nx'Y-6av'7+*+ 

-f  i'ialyl  —  2>  d3  y  +  xrz=.o 


For  the  method  of  drawing  tangents,  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  curve,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  46,.  feft.  8. 
See  alfo  Mem.  Acad.  ScienC.  l?05>  where  Carre 
firft  ptopoled  this  curve. 
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CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  Botany ,  the  hame  by  which 
Linnseus  calls  that  genus  of  plants  ndmed  coriHduM 
by  Tournefort  and  other  authors.  See  Heart- Pea. 
CARDISCE,  in  Natural  Hijtory ,  the  name  of  a  done  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  old  authors,  and  called  alto  encardia • 
Pliny  tells  us,  there  were  three  kinds  of  it ;  the  one 
black,  in  which  there  was  the  plain  figure  of  a  heart  de¬ 
lineated  in  white  ;  another  green  in  that  part  where  the 
heart  was  figured ;  and  the  third  white  all  over,  except 
that  the  heart  is  marked  in  black.  We  know  of  no  fuch 
ftones  as  thele  at  prefent,  unlefs  they  are  to  be  lought 
for  among  the  agates,  the  various  and  accidental  courle 
of  the  veins  in  which,  reprefent  fometimes  a  thoufand 
fingular  figures,  among  which  imagination  nv.y  eafiiy 
trace  hearts,  eyes,  and  the  like.  Our  modern  writers 
underfland  by  this  name  a  very  different  flone,  more 
ufually  called  bucardiTES,  from  its  refembling  the 
heart  of  an  ox. 

Plott  defciibes  a  ftonc  of  this  kind,'  found  near  Stoken 
church,  <0  exadlly  like  the  heart  of  a  man,  that  the  very 
trunks  of  the  dclcending  and  afeending  parts  ot  the  vena 
cava ,  with  a  part  of  the  aorta,  were  lepretented  in  it,  in 
th  ir  due  petition.  Nat-  Eli  ft.  Oxf.  chap.  v.  §  154. 
CaRDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  worms  in  die  Lmmean 
lyftem,  belonging  to  the  order  of  teflacea. 

CARDO,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  head  turns  upon  it. 

CARDCNIUM,  among  Ancient  Phyftcians,  denotes  wine 
medicated  with  herbs. 

It  is  made  by  pouring  mud,  or  new  wine  on  the  herbs. 
CARLOON,  a  fpecies  of  wild  artichoke. 

CARDOPA TIUM,  in  Botany ,  a  name  app'ied  by  fome 
authors  to  the  carline-tbijUe. 

CARDS.—  Playing  Cards,  are  little  pieces  of  fine  thin 
pufle-board,  whereon  aie  piinted  divers  points  ami  fi¬ 
gures;  a  certain  number,  of  affembiage  of  which,  ferve 
for  the  peiformancc  of  uivers  games  :  as  baffet,  ombre, 

-  picquet,  whiff,  &c.  A  full  pack  contilts  of  fifty-two 
cards. 

A  pack  is  always  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  011 
whi.  h  are  printed  the  name,  fign,  dwelling  pi  we,  &c. 
of  the  maker  ;  with  the  label  of  the  ftamp-oilice  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  fignifying  that  the  ifamp-duty  has  be<  n  paid,  and 
that  there  is  a  penalty  of  10/.  tor  every  pack  fold  un¬ 
labelled. 

Among  (harpers,  divers  forts  of  falfe  or  fraudulent  cards 
have  been  contrived  ;  as  marked  cards ,  brcef  cards , 
corner-bend,  middle- bend,  &c. 

C/cRDS,  marked,  aie  thole  where  the  aces,  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves,  are  marked  on  the  corners  ot  the  Lacks  with 
fpots  of  different  number  and  order,  either  with  clear 
water,  or  water  tinged  wiih  pale  Indian  ink,  that  tliofc 
in  the  fecret  may  diltinguifh  them.  Aces  arc  marked 
with  fingle  fpots  on  two  corners  oppofuc  diagonally  ; 
kings  with  two  fpots  at  the  fame  corners ;  knaves  with 
the  lame  number  tranfverfed,  &c. 

Cards,  bretf,  are  thofe  which  are  either  longer  or  broader 
than  the  reft;  chiefly  ufed  at  whilt  and  picquet. 

The  broad  cards  are  ufually  for  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
and  aces  ;  the  long  for  the  reft.  Their  deiign  is  to  di- 
redl  the  cutting,  to  enable  him  in  the  fccret  to  cut  the 
cards  difadvantageoufly  to  his  adverfary,  and  draw  the 
perlon  unacquainted  with  the  fraud,  to  cut  them  la- 
vourably  for  the  (harper.  As  the  pack  is  placed  either 
endways  or  fideways  to  him  that  is  to  cut,  the  lot  g  or 
broad  cards  naturally  lead  him  to  cut  to  them,  breef 
cards  are  fometimes  made  thus  by  the  m  nu  aCturer  ;  but 
in  defedl  of  thefe,  (harpers  pare  all  but  the  breefs  with 
a  razor  or  pen-knife. 

Corner-bend,  denotes  four  cards  turned  down  finely  at  one 
corner,  to  lerve  as  a  fignal  to  cut  by. 

Middle-bend ,  or  Kittgjlon-bridge,  is  where  the  tricks  are  bent 
two  different  ways,  which  caulcs  an  optning  or  arch  in 
the  middle,  to  diictl  likewife  the  cutting. 

The  inventor  of  cards  is  not  known,  nor  even  the  age 
when  they  firft  appealed;  but  by  the  matter  they  were 
always  made  of,  viz.  leaves  of  paper,  they  fhouut  leem 
to  be  much  pofterior  to  the  time  ol  Charlemagne.  1  hey 
were  probably  invented  about  the  year  1390*  to  divert 
Charles  VI.  then  king  of  France,  who  was  laiten  into  a 
melancholy  difpofition.  By  the  four  funs  or  colours, 
the  inventor  might  defigu  to  reprelent  the  f.  ur  hates  or 
claffes  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  1  he  cent)  s  or  hearts  de¬ 
note  the  gens  d?  chaeur ,  choir-men  or  eeciefi.dtio.  I  he 
nobility  or  prime  military  part  of  ihe  kingdom,  are  re- 
prefenced  by  the  ends  or  pom  s  01  lances  or  pikes,  which, 
through  ignorance  of  the  meaning  oi  the  figure,  we  have 
called  fpades.  By  diamonds  are  defigned  the  o*der  of 
citizens,  merchants,  and  tradefmen.  ihe  tiefoil  leaf, 
or  clover  gra  s,  corruptly  called  clubs,  adurics  to  the 
J  hufbartdmetl  and  pealants-  Ihe  four  kings  are  David, 
1  Altxanner,  Csefar,  and  Charles;  representing  the  lour 
'  celebrated  monarchies  of  the  Jews.  Greeks,  Romans, 

and 
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and  Franks  under  Charlemagne.  The  queens  represent 
Argine  (for  Regina,  queen  by  defcent),  Efthef,  Judith, 
and  Pallas;  which  are  typical  of  biith,  piety,  fortitude, 
and  wifdom.  The  knaves  denoted  the  fervants  to  the 
knights:  others  apprehend  that  the  knights  themfelves 
were  denoted  by  thefe  cards,  becaufe  Hogier  and  Lahire, 
two  names  of  the  French  cards ,  were  famous  knights  at 
the  time  when  they  were  fuppoled  to  be  invented. 

The  method  of  making  playing  cards  feem  to  have 
given  the  firfl  hint  to  the  invention  of  printing  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  firfl;  fpecimens  of  printing  at  Haerlern, 
and  thofe  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Cards,  making  of.  The  cutting  of  the  moulds,  or  blocks, 
for  thefe  cards ,  is  precifely  the  fame  as  that  ufed  for  the 
firfl  books ;  and  a  fheet  of  vfret  or  moift  paper  is  laid  on 
the  form  or  block,  which  is  firfl  lightly  brufhed  over 
with  an  ink,  made  of  iarnp-black  mixed  with  ilarch  and 
water;  and  then  rubbed  off  with  a  round  lift,  in  the 
hand.  The  covn-cards  they  colour  by  help  of  feveral 
patterns,  called flanefiles ;  con  Citing  of  papers  cut  through 
with  a  pen-knife  :  within  the  apertures,  or  inciflons  of 
which,  the  feveral  colours,  as  red,  &c.  are  feveraliy  ap¬ 
plied  (for  at  the  firft  printing,  the  card  has  only  a  mere 
outline.}  Thefe  patterns  are  painted  with  oil  colours, 
to  keep  them  from  wearing  out  by  the  btufhes  :  being 
laid  on  the  pafle-board,  they  Aide  a  brufh  full  of  colour 
loofe  over  the  pattern  ;  which  leaving  the  colour  within 
the  apertures,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card . 

This,  very  probably,  was  the  way  of  the  firfl:  printing 
at  Haerlern  ;  as  might  have  been  difcovered  long  ago,  if 
it  had  been  confidered,  that  the  great  letters  in  our  old 
manufcripts  of  nine  hundred  years  ago,  are  apparently 
done  by  the  illuminers,  after  this  method  of  card- 
making. 

Cards  and  dice  may,  upon  fufficient  fecurity,  be  exported 
without  paying  the  (lamp-duty.  io  Ann.  c.  19-  §  170' 

5  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  §  u(t. 

Playing  cards  may  not  be  imported.  IO  Ann.  eap.  19* 
§165.  See  Stamps. 

Cards,  in  Manufacture.  See  Card. 

CARDUELIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  very  well  known 
bird,  called  in  Englifti  the  gold  -finch,  and  by  the  old  na- 
turalifts  the  chryfomitrcs  and  acanthis  ;  the  firfl  from  its 
yellow  head,  and  the  laft  from  its  feeding  among  thirties. 

CARDUS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
the  plants  called  caRos  by  the  Greeks.  Thefe  words 
were  fometimes  ufed  by  both  as  the  general  names  of 
the  thillle  kind,  and  in  that  fenfe  the  word  cardus  and 
carduus  are  the  fame ;  but  fome  of  the  Roman  authors 
have  uled  this  as  the  Greeks  did  caRos,  in  a  more  limited 
fenfe,  exprefling  by  it  only  tl}e  artichoke.  This  they 
knew  both  in  its  wild  (late,  and  in  its  garden  flate  ;  the 
wild  plaut  was  very  prickly,  and  the  garden  one  much 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  fmooth. 

Columella  is  almoft  the  only  author  among  the  ancients 
who  feems  to  make  the  caRos  and  cinara  different  plants  ; 
but  his  diftiiiclion  turning  only  upon  the  one  being 
prickly,  the  other  not,  it  comes  to  no  more  than  that 
caRus  was  tj>c  name  of  the  plant  in  its  wild  flate,  and 
cinara  in  its  garden  flate. 

CARDUUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory  and  Botany ,  a  name  com- 
mon  to  divers  fpecies  of  plants,  in  Englifti,  called 
thistles. 

C a r d u p s  BcnediRi/s.  See  Bleffcd Thistle. 

Carduus  Fullonum,  or  Fuller's  weed.  See  Teazel. 
CAREENING,  a  terpi,  in  the  Sea  Language,  ufed  for  the 
laying  a  veffej  on  one  fide,  to  caulk,  flop  up  leaks,  and 
refit  or  trim  the  other  fide. 

The  word  conies  from  cariner,  which  fignifies  the  fame, 
formed  of  the  Latin  carina ,  the  keel  of  a  Jhip. 
jyftiip  isfaid  to  be  brought  to  a  careen,  when  the  greatefl 
part  of  her  lading,  &c.  being  taken  out,  and  a  pontoon, 
or  another  veffel  lower  than  herfelf,  laid  by  her  fide,  flie 
js  haled  down  to  it  as  lovy  ^s  occafion  requires,  and 
there  kept,  by  the  weight  of  ballafl,  ordnance,  &c.  as 
well  as  by  ropes,  left  it  ihould  {train  her  mafls  too  much. 
This  is  done  with  defign  to  trim  her  Tides,  or  bottom,  to 
caulk  her  Teams,  or  to  mend  any  faujt  fhe  has  under 
water.  Hence,  wfiep  a  (hip  lies  on  one  fide  in  failing, 
ilie  is  faid  to  fail  on  the  careen. 

Ships  of  war  are  generally  careened  every  three  years. 

The  half  careen  is  when  they  can  only  careen  half  the 
fliip  ;  not  being  able  to  reach  fo  low  as  the  bottom  of 

CAREER,  orCARiER,  i»  the  Manege ,  a  place  inclofed 
with  a  barrier,  .wherein  they  run  the  ring?. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  race,  or  courfe  of  the  horfe 
itfelf,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  paces. 

In  the  ancient  circus,  the  carper  was  the  fpace  which  the 
bigse,  or  quadrigae,  ,we,re  to  run  at  full  fpeed,  to  gain 
the  prize.  See  Circus. 

Career,  in  Falconry ,  is  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  ?bout 
,one  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 

VoL.  I.  N°  58. 


If  it  mounts  more,  it  is  called  a  double-career ;  if  lefs,  a 

femi-carccr. 

CARELIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  bafard 

hemp  AGRIMONY,  or  AGERATUM. 

CAREOPULI,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  tree  which  affords  us  the  gamboge,  the  guttagam- 
ba ,  and  gambogium  of  the  fhops. 

CARET,  in  Grammar ,  a  character  in  this  form  (a)  de¬ 
noting  that  there  is  fomething  inferted  or  interlined, 
which  fliould  regularly  have  come  in  where  the  charac¬ 
ter  is  placed. 

CARETTA,  in  7. oology.  See  Tortoise. 

CARETTI,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  many  authors 
have  called  the  acacia  glorioja ,  or  the  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  marfao,  or  bezoar  nuts. 

CAREX,  in  Botany ,  a  word  ufed  by  Linnreus  as  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  monoecia  triandria  clafs  : 
comprehending  thofe  called  cypcroides  by  fournefort  and 
others,  and  the  feirpoides  of  other  authors.  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  genus  are  thefe  :  it  produces  male  and  female 
flowers,  in  moft  fpecies,  on  the  fame  plant ;  the  male 
flowers  are  digefted  into  a  long  fpike  ;  the  cup  is  an  ob¬ 
long  and  imbricated  omentum,  confiding  of  acute,  hol¬ 
low,  and  laneeolated  feales,  each  containing  one  flower; 
there  is  no  corolla ;  the  (lamina  are  three  ere£t,  fetace- 
ous  filaments,  of  the  length  of  the  cup  ;  the  antheraeare 
oblong,  and  not  pendulous,  but  erett. 

In  the  female  flowers  the  cup  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male ; 
there  are  no  petals,  but  there  is  an  inflated  oblong  nec- 
tarium  ;  the  germen  is  three-fquare,  and  is  placed  within 
the  neddarium  ;  the  ftvle  is  very  fhort ;  the  ftigmata  are 
fometimes  three,  fometimes  but  two  ;  they  are  long, 
crooked,  pointed,  and  hoary.  The  nedtarium  grows 
larger  when  the  flower  is  fallen,  and  contains  the  feed  in 
it;  the  feed  is  fingle,  of  an  acute,  and  fomewhat  oval 
form,  three-corneied,  and  has  one  of  its  angles  ulually 
much  fmaller  than  the  others.  The  feirpoides  of  authors 
ufually  have  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant.  There  are  thirty-eight  fpecies. 

CARGADORS,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  a  kind  of 
brokers  who  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  find  freight  for 
(hips  which  want  loading,  and  veffels  for  merchants  or 
paffengers  who  want  conveyance  to  luch  or  fuch  a  place. 
CARGO,  the  lading  or  freight  of  a  fliip. 

Cargo,  fortable,  is  that  which  contains  fomething  of  every 
fort  neceffary  to  furnifh  the  tradefmen  of  the  place  it  is 
fent  to,  with  parcels  fit  to  fill  their  (hops,  and  invite 
their  cuflomers. 

Officers  and  lailors  on  board  a  veffel  are  allowed  to  carry 
a  fmall  cargo  or  pacotille,  not  exceeding  a  certain  bulk  or 
weight,  for  their  own  account,  without  paying  any  freight. 
Cargo  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  invoice  of  the  goods 
wherewith  a  ffiip  is  laden. 

Cargo  alfo  denotes  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain,  and  Turky, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred  Englifh  pounds. 
CARIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a 
very  mifehievous  fpecies  of  ant,  common  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies.  This  creature  is  larger  than  our  ant, 
and  is  the  common  food  of  a  great  many  other  animals, 
as  the  Tqffirrels,  ferpents,  lizards,  and  a  great  many 
birds.  In  order  to  defend  itfelf  from  fo  many  enemies 
it  enters  into  large  communities,  which  together  ere£t 
great  hills  of  earth,  of  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  fields 
in  fome  places  are  full  of  thefe,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  beating  them  down,  fince  they  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  made  up  again  ;  the  creature  builds  them  with 
firm  and  tough  clay,  which  it  wets  as  it  ufes  it :  and  the 
wall  or  outer  cafe  is  built  fo  thick  and  firm,  that  fcarce 
any  rain  can  hurt  it. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  the  caria  much  fmaller  than 
this,  which  builds  in  the  peoples  houfes,  not  in  the 
fields.  In  the  centre  of  the  habitation  of  this  creature 
there  is  ufually  found  a  fort  of  comb,  or  colle£iion  of 
cells,  refembling  a  honey-comb.  Obfervations  fur  l’Afie, 
p.  380. 

CAR1AMA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird  of 
the  fize  of  the  heron,  and,  like  that  bird,  frequenting  wa¬ 
tery  places.  It  makes  a  loud  noife  like  the  turky,  and 
is  a  very  valuable  and  well  tailed  fowl.  Marcgrave’s 
Hifl.  of  Brazil.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  the  palamadea.  See 
Screamer. 

CARIATIDES,  or  Cariates,  in  Architecture.  Sec  Ca¬ 
ryatides. 

CARIBOU,  in  Zoology,  an  American  animal  of  the  flag 
kind. 

CARICA,  in  Botany.  See  Papaw. 

C  a rica,  among  Ancient  Naturalifs ,  denotes  a  kind  of  fig 
peculiar  to  Syria;  fometimes  alfo  the  dried  fig.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  in  ancient  writers  to  denote  the  fruit  of  the 
palm  tree,  otherwife  called  cariata,  which  was  fent  an¬ 
nually  by  clients,  on  New  Year’s  day,  as  a  prefent  or 
acknowledgment  to  their  patrons. 

CARICATURA,  in  Painting ,  a  loading,  or  exaggerating 
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of  the  defects  of  an  object  reprefented,  with  a  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  beauties  or  advantages  of  it ;  yet  fo  as  ftill  to 
preferve  a  rcfembtance.  Vide  Spe£lat.  N  5  37' 

The  word  is  Italian,  formed  of  carica,  uload,  burden ,  or 
the  like. 

CARICOUS,  or  Carycous  turner,  a  levelling  refembnng 
the  figure  of  a  fig  ;  fuch  as  are  frequently  found  in  the 
piles. 

The  word  comes  from  carica ,  a  kind  of  fig;  which  is 
from  Carla ,  a  country  where  they  are  frequent,  and  from 
whence  they  are  fometimes  brought. 

Qiiincy  reprefents  the  caricous  tumor  as  the  fame  with 
what  Hippocrates  called  carycoidcs ,  which  feems  to  be  a 
iniflake  ;  nscpir^i^si,  in  Hippocrates,  denoting  an  ex¬ 
crement  of  a  bloody  colour,  refembling  a  kind  of  condi¬ 
ment  or  confe£lion,  anciently  called  caryca ,  made  of 
blood,  and  invented  by  the  Lydians. 

CARICUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  catharedlic  medicine,  which 
deterges  fordid  ulcers,  and  eats  away  proud  fiefh.  Hip- 
pocr.  de  TJIceribus.  It  is  prepared  of  black  hellebore, 
fandarach,  fquama  aris,  wafhed  lead,  fuiphur,  orpiment, 
and  canthariJes  ;  thefe  being  mixed,  are  made  up  with 
oil  of  cedar  into  a  liquid  medicine.  Sometimes  there  is 
added  arum,  in  decodlion  or  juice,  or  the  powder  of  it 
mixed  with  honey.  The  dry  medicine,  or  powder,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  is  prepared  of  the  fame  ingredients, 
omitting  the  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  honey  :  it  is  alfo  made 
of  black  hellebore,  and  fandarach  only. 

CARIES,  in  Medicine,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  bone, 
attended  with  a  wafle  of  its  fubflance,  occafioned  by  fome 
acrimonious  matter  corroding  it. 

Th eca'ics  is  a  kind  of  rottennefs,  or  putrefaction,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  hard,  of  bony  parts  of  the  body  ;  anfwering 
to  a  gangrene  or  mortification  in  the  fofc,  or  flefhy  part ; 
or,  according  to  others,  to  an  abfeefs,  or  ulcer. 

Carles  arife  either  from  a  conflant  afflux  of  vifeous  hu¬ 
mours,  or  from  their  extreme  acrimony  ;  or  from  a 
bruife,  compound  fradlure,  luxation,  ulcer,  venereal  dif¬ 
order,  corrofive  medicines,  or  from  their  being  ftripped 
or  laid  bare  of  their  fiefh,  and  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
&c.  This  diforder,  if  not  quickly  remedied,  (preads 
and  communicates  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
bone,  and  makes  the  fame  progrefs  that  ulcers  do  in  the 
fofter  parts. 

There  arc  feveral  fpecies  of  carles  in  the  bones.  The 
learned  Mr.  Monro,  mentions  feven,  which  he  has  feen. 
Thefe  he  dittinguifbes  by  the  appellations  of,  i.  The 
dry  or  gangrenous  caries.  2.  The  worm-eaten  caries ,  or 
ulcer  of  the  bones.  3.  The  carnous  caries,  or  ulcer  of 
the  bones  with  hyperfarcofis.  4.  The  phagedenic  caries, 
with  hyperfarcofis.  5.  The  fciophulous  carles.  6.  The 
fcirrho-candrous  carles.  7.  The  fpreading  cancrous  ca¬ 
ries. 

He  enters  into  a  curious  detail  of  the  feveral  natures  of 
thefe  kinds  of  caries,  and  of  the  topical  management. 
A  fpeedy  and  fafe  feparation  of  all  the  corrupted  part  is 
the  principal  indication  to  be  purfued.  See  Medic.  E(T. 
Edinb.  vol.  v.  art.  24.  Abridg.  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  feq. 
where  he  fhews  the  analogy  between  thefe  difeafes  of 
the  bones  to  thofe  of  other  paits  of  the  body.  This  is  not 
furprifing,  ficce  bones  have  the  fame  general  texture, 
and  are  only  diftinguilhed  from  other  parts  by  a  greater 
folidity  or  firmnefs. 

A  caries  differs  from  a  spina  ventofa ,  in  that  the  latter 
begins  within  the  fubflance  of  the  bone,  and  proceeds 
outward  ;  whereas  the  former  begins  on  the  furface,  and 
proceeds  inward. 

Caries  are  divided  into  idiopathic  and  fymptomatic. 

Caries,  idiopathic ,  or  Jimple,  is  an  erofion  of  a  bone, 
happening  without  any  other  difeafe,  commonly  owing  to 
fome  external  caufe,  rarely  to  an  internal  one,  as  the 
afflux  of  humours. 

Caries,  fymptmatlc ,  that  which  oftenefl  happens  to  per¬ 
forms  deeply  affeCled  with  fome  other  diforder,  efpecially 
she  feurvy,  or  venereal  difeafe. 

Caries  may  alfo  be  divided  in  refpeft  of  their  degree. 

Thofe  in  the  fiifl  degree  difeover  a  yellow  fattinefs  on 
the  furface  of  the  bone;  in  the  fecond  a  blacknefs  ;  in 
the  third  a  roughnefs,  and  inequality  of  the  bone,  caufed 
by  a  multitude  of  foramina  or  little  holes  ;  in  the  fourth 
the  corruption  penetrates  deeper  through  the  whole  fub¬ 
flance,  which  it  feems  as  it  were  to  diffolve. 

A  caries  is  properly  a  diforder,  in  which  the  bone,  from 
whatever  caufe,  is  deprived  of  its  periofteum,  and  hav¬ 
ing  loll  its  natural  heat  and  colour,  becomes  fatty,  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  and  at  length  black  ;  this  is  the  firtl  and 
flighted  degree  of  the  diforder,  and  is  what,  according 
to  Celfus,  the  ancients  called  os  vitiatum ,  and  the  Ji.igrj- 
ties  ojjiuth.  But  the  greater  degree  of  this  diforder  is 
where  the  bone  is  eroded  and  eaten,  and  becomes  un¬ 
even  by  reafon  of  the  number  of  fmall  Roles,  of  which 
it  is  full,  when  it  difehargesa  filthy  fanies,  whofe  acri¬ 
mony  fofteris,  relaxes,  and  deftroys  the  flefhy  parts  that 
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grow  round  It.  This  is  a  true  cartes.,  or  ulcer  of  the 
bone,  and  every  bone  in  the  body  is  fubjecl  to  this  dif¬ 
order  ;  and  though  this  ulcer  may  appear  to  be  ever  fo 
fafely  or  happily  healed,  yet  it  too  often  happens  that  af¬ 
ter  the  cicatrix  is  formed,  and  has  been  fo  for  fome  time, 
a  new  abfeefs  will  be  made,  the  whole  diforder  will  re¬ 
turn  afielb,  and  the  acrimonious  and  corrupted  matter, 
which  continually  oufes  out  from  the  carious  bone,  be¬ 
ing  colletled  within,  will  produce  many  very  grievous 
fymptoms,  and  deflroy  the  neighbouring  fiefh  again  : 
but  the  worfl  of  ail  caries,  and  that  in  which  the  cafe 
may  indeed  he  almofl  pronounced  defperate,  is  that  which 
falls  upon  the  joints,  or  thofe  parts  of  the  bones  that  lie 
very  deep,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  accefs  for  the 
hands  to  clean  the  bone,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but 
amputation  of  the  limb. 

Many  methods  have  been  attempted  for  the  cure  of  a  ca¬ 
ries  ;  the  firll  a  fid  mildeft  is  applied  to  the  flighted:  de¬ 
gree  of  the  difeafe,  and  is  performed  by  the  application 
of  fpirituous  remedies,  fuch  as  fpii it  of  wine,  Hungary- 
water  ;  or  by  flight  balfamics,  fuch  as  the  powder  of  birth- 
worr,  florentine,  iris,  myrrh,  or  aloes.  Either  of  thefe 
powders  is  to  be  fprinkled  on  the  part,  after  the  fanies 
has  been  carefully  wiped  away  with  dried  lint,  and  this 
continued  till  the  cure  is  perfe&ed.  In  a  caries  that  pe¬ 
netrates  fomewhat  deeper,  flronger  remedies  take  place, 
fuch  as  powder  of  euphorbium,  or  its  efTence,  made  in 
well  redlifted  fpirit  of  wine  :  or  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
or  guaiacum  ;  either  of  thefe  may  be  touched  on  with  a 
pencil,  or  laid  upon  dry  lint,  and  applied  ;  fome  alfo  ufe 
the  corrofive  medicines,  the  phagaedenic  water,  and  fpi¬ 
rit  of  vitriol,  or  of  fuiphur ;  and,  in  the  place  of  thefe, 
a  folution  of  quickfilver  in  aqua  fortis  may  he  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs.  When,  by  thefe  means,  an  exfoliation  of 
the  bone  has  been  produced,  the  bufinefs  is  then  to  treat 
it  with  balfam'cs. 

A  fecond  method  of  cure  fora  greater  degree  of  caries  is 
perforating  the  bone  with  the  trepan,  and  drefiing  the 
part  afterwards  cither  with  balfamics,  or  with  dry  lint. 
By  thefe  means  the  exfoliation  of  the  bone  is  forwarded, 
and  new  velTels  pufii  thcmfelves  through  the  foramimila, 
which,  joining  with  the  neighbouring  flefii,  makea  new 
covering  for  the  bone. 

The  third  method  of  cure  is  performed  by  the  rafpatory, 
or  chiffel,  taking  off  the  corrupted  or  vitiated  part  of  the 
bone,  till  all  beneath  appears  white  or  ruddy,  and  found  ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  moPi  ancient,  arid  the  mod 
fpeedy,  and  certain  method,  is  by  the  aClual  cautery, 
burning  down  the  vitiated  part  of  the  bone.  This  me¬ 
thod,  however,  is  not  neceffary,  except  in  great  degrees 
of  this  dilorder:  and  in  performing  it  great  care  mult 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  neighbouring  foft  parts  : 
for  this  reafon,  an  affillant  fhould  always  draw  bark  the 
lips  of  the  wound  both  ways,  while  this  is  performed; 
and  if  the  opening  be  not  wide  enough,  it  fhould  be 
opened  and  enlarged  by  fpunge  tents  before,  or  widened 
by  the  knife,  till  the  bone  lies  fair,  and  the  part  mud 
be  carefully  wiped  find  with  dry  lint,  from  the  fanies; 
and  if  there  be  any  fungous  fiefh,  that  mult  alfo  firll  be 
removed.  One  application  of  the  cautery,  when  the 
diforder  is  confiderable,  will  feldom  prove  fufficient;  it 
ufually  requires  to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  at  proper 
intervals;  and  if  the  caries  be  of  fuch  extent  that  one 
cautery  will  not  cover  it  all  over,  the  fird  mud  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  middle,  and  the  fucceeding  towards  its 
edges.  This  operation  is  not  attended  with  any  great 
pain,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  adjacent  fofc 
parts ;  for  the  bones  are,  in  themfelves,  free  from  any 
fenfe  of  pain.  Where  the  cranium  is  the  feat  of  this 
diforder,  the  cautery  is  attended  with  great  hazard,  as  it 
is  alfo  in  a  caries  of  th,e  ribs,  or  dernum,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  parts  of  the  utmod  confequence  to  life. 
The  carpus  and  tarfus  alfo  will  very  badly  admit  of  cau- 
terifing,  becaufe  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments,  which  it  is  fcarce  polfible  to  avoid  in¬ 
juring  in  the  operation.  After  cauterizing,  the  part  is 
to  be  dreffed  with  dry  lint  only,  or  if  the  patient  com¬ 
plains  of  great  heat  in  the  part,  the  lint  may  be  dipped 
in  fpirit  of  tvine  before' it  is  applied;  afterwards  bal¬ 
famics  are  to  be  applied,  till  the  part  exfoliates  ;  and 
then,  if  the  cure  be  perfedl,  the  vacuity  will  foon  be 
filled  with  new  found  fiefh.  But  if  the  bone  remains 
bare,  or  the  flefh  it  is  covered  with  be  fofr  and  fpungy, 
and  does  not  adhere  fufficiently  to  the  fubjacent  bone,  or 
where  the  bone  remains  difcoloured ;  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes  the  cure  will  not  be  complete,  but  the  diforder  will 
break  out  again,  unlefs  prevented.  In  thefe  cafes  there¬ 
fore,  the  work  mult  be  all  done  over  again,  the  fpungy 
fiefh  removed,  and  the  actual  cautery  again  applied,  be¬ 
fore  the  cure  is  finifhed.  Heifler. 

Anatomifls,  in  differing  of  bodies,  frequently  find  ca¬ 
rious  bones  ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  jaws,  legs,  &c. 
where  nothing  of  that  kind  was  fufpeCtcd  during  the 
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performs  life-time  ;  nor  any  riiforder  felt  therefrom.  Mr. 
Chefelden  conje&ures,  that  the  cure  of  a  carious  bone 
might  be  diretfly  attempted,  without  waiting,  as  our 
furgf-ons  ufually  do,  for  an  exfoliation. 

CARIGOI,  or  Carigueya,  in  'Zoology,  the  name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  defcribed  a  Very  remarkable  American 
animal,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  opos¬ 
sum. 

Carillons,  a  fpecies  of  chimes  frequent  in  the  Low 
Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and 
played  on  a  number  of  bells  in  a  belfrey,  forming  a 
complete  feries  or  fcales  of  tones  atm  femitones,  like 
tbofe  on  the  harpfichord  and  organ.  There  are  pedals 
communicating  with  the  great  bells,  upon  which  the  ca- 
rilloneur  with  his  feet  plays  the  bafe  to  fprightly  airs, 
performed  with  the  two  hands  upon  the  upper  fpecies 
of  keys.  Thefe  keys  are  projecting  flicks,  wide  enough 
afunder  to  be  flruck  with  violence  and  velocity  by  either 
of  the  hands  edgeways,  without  the  danger  of  hitting 
the  neighbouring  key.  The  player  is  provided  with  a 
thick  leather  covering  for  the  little  finger  of  each  hand, 
to  guard  againft  the  violence  of  the  broke.  Thefe  caril¬ 
lons  are  heard  through  a  large  town.  Burney. 
CARIMPANA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  an  Indian  palm- 
tree,  defcribed  in  the  Hortus  Malaharicus ,  the  leaves  of 
which,  when  full  grown,  are  thirty  feet  long,  and  nine 
feet  broad,  or  more,  if  carefully  extended. 

CARINA,  a  Latin  term,  properly  fignifying  the  keel  of 
a  (hip,  or  that  long  piece  of  timber  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  fliip,  from  head  to  ftern ;  upon  which  the 
whole  ftrudlure  is  built,  or  framed. 

Cap  in  a  is  alfo, frequently  ufed  for  the  whole  capacity  or 
bulk  of  a  (hip  ,  containing  the  hull,  or  all  the  fpace  be¬ 
low  the  deck. 

Kence  the  word  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed,  by  a  figure,  for 
the  whole  fliip. 

Carina  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  ancient  architeflure. — The  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  the  name  Carina  to  all  buildings  in  form  of  a 
lhip,  as  we  ftill  give  the  name  nave  to  the  middle  or 
piincipal  vault  of  our  Gothic  churches;  becaufe  it  has 
that  figure. 

Car  in  A,  among  Anatomifs,  is  t  fed  to  denote  the  fpina  dorji,  | 
As  likewife  for  the  fibrous  rudiments,  or  embryo  of  a 
chick,  appearing  in  an  incubated  egg. 

Th  e  carina  confifts  of  the  entire  vertebrae ,  as  they  appear 
after  ten  or  twelve  days  incubation. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  crooked,  in  form  of  the  keel  of 
a  fliip.  Botanifts  alfo,  for  the  like  reafon,  ufe  the  word 
carina ,  to  exprefs  the  lower  petalum  of  a  papiliona¬ 
ceous  flower. 

Carina  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  Chemifs,  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  drop. 

Carina:  were  alfo  weepers;  or  women  hired,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  to  weep  at  funerals:  they  were 
thus  called  from  Caria,  the  country  whence  moft  of  them 
came.  '  i 

CARINATED  leaf,  in  Botany ,  exprefles a  leaf  whofe  back 
refembles  the  keel  of  a  lhip. 

CARIOUS,  the  ftate  of  a  bone  putrefied  or  rotten.  See 
Caries. 

Llorchius  gives  the  hifloryof  a  tophus,  taken  out  of  a  ca¬ 
rious  bone.  Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C.  Dec.  2.  ann.  io. 
Obf.  167.  p.  177. 

CARIPI,  a  kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkilh  army.  The  ca- 
ripi,  to  the  number  of  about  1000,  are  not  flaves,  nor 
bred  up  in  feraglios  or  feminaries,  like  the  reft  :  but  are 
generally  Moors,  or  renegado  Chrifiians,  who  having 
followed  adventures,  and  being  poor,  and  having  their 
fortune  to  feek,  by  their  dexterity  and  courage  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  rank  of  horfe-guards  to  the  grand  fignior. 
They  march  with  the  Ulufagi  on  the  left  hand,  behind 
him  :  their  pay  is  twelve  afpers/>cr  day. 

The  word  caripi  fignifies  poor,  and  f ranger  ;  an  appella¬ 
tion  faid  by  Chalcondylas  to  have  been  given  them,  be¬ 
caufe  chiefly  brought  out  of  Egypt,  Africa,  &c. 
CAR1SSIMI,  in  Antiquity ,  a  quality,  or  appellation  given 
by  the  emperors  to  prelidents,  governors  of  provinces,  and 
others. 

CARISTIA.  See  Charistia. 

CARITAS. — The  poculum  caritatis ,  or  grace-cup,  was  an 
extraordinary  allowance  of  wine,  or  other  liquors,  where¬ 
in  the  religious  at  feftivals,  drank  in  commemoration  of 
their  founder  and  benefactors. 

CARK,  or  Carke,  a  certain  quantity,  or  meafure,  of 
wool,  equal  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  a  sartlar. 

CARL.  See  Churle. 

CARLIN,  Cari.ink,  or  Caroline,  a  fmall  fiver  coin, 
current  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  equivalent  to  about  four 
pence  Engliih. 

CARLINA,  or  Carolina,  a  plant  of  the  thistle 
kind,  faid  to  have  been  difeovered  by  an  angel  to  Char¬ 
lemagne,  to  cure  his  army  of  the  plague ;  whence  its 
denomination.  , 


CARLINiE  in  the  Materia  Medlca,  the  name  df  a 
root  kept  in  the  lliops  in  fome  places,  and  tlifiinguiflied 
into  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black;  the  white  is 
the  root  of  the  common  carline-thijJ/e,  which  produces  nO 
flalk,  the  other  of  the  car  Una  carntjctns,  called  the  black 
chameiion  thiflle. 


1  he  white  carline  root  is  of  the  thickiiefs  of  one’s  thumb, 
and  is  often  two  feet  long;  it  is  browii  on  t he  outfide, 
and  white  within,  and  fliould  be  chofen  plump,  Prm, 
and  well  dried.  It  is  accounted  a  very  efficacious  medi¬ 
cine  in  peftilential  difeafes. 

ffie  black  is  a  fmallcr  and  fliorter  root  than  the  white, 
and  is  much  lefs  efteemed  in  medicine.  The  plant  which 
produces  the  white  grows  very  frequent  with  us  on  hilly 
places,  and  is  a  very  Angular  plant,  producing  a  number 
of  fine  long  prickly  and  jagged  leaves,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  them,  a  large  purple  flower,  of  the  thiflle  kind; 
but  growing  dole  to  the  ground;  the  other  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  France,  but  is  not  met  with  in  England. 

Car  line  is  efleemed  a  very  powerful  fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmic.  Schroder  telL  us  alfo,  that  it  is  good  againfl 
worms,  and  in  dicpfies  ;  and  that  it  is  a  powerful  em- 
menagogue  and  diuretic. 

CARLINES,  or  Carlings,  in  a  fliip,  two  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  lying  fore  and  aft,  along  from  one  beam  to  another, 
diredly  over  the  keel;  ferving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  fliip.  On  thefe  the  ledges  reft,  where¬ 
on  the  planks  of  the  deck  and  other  matters  of  carpenti  y, 
are  made  faff.  The  carlines  have  their  ends  let  into  the 
beams  called  culver-tail-wife.  See  Tub.  Ship.  fig.  2.  n. 
29.  37.  60.  and  92. 

Catlike- knees  are  timbers  going  athwart  the  fliip,  from 
the  Tides  to  the  hatchway,  ferving  to  fuflain  the  deck  on 
both  fides. 


CziRLOCK,  or  Charlock,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the 
Radish. 

Carlock,  a  fort  of  fifh-glue,  or  ifinglafs,  imported  from 
Archangel.  It  is  made  with  the  fturgeon's  bladder  ;  and  is 
uied  tor  clariiying  wine,  as  alfo  in  dying.  The  btfl  comes 
from  Aflracan,  a  city  in  Mufcovy,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Wolga,  where  they  catch  great  quantities  of  ftur- 
geon. 

Carl  OSTABIANS.  See  C/iROLOST  ADI  ANS. 

CARLSBAD  IVaier ,  fo  called  fr  cm  a  fmall  town  of  that 
r.ame  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  remarkable  for  its 
warm  mineral  fprings,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  part  i.  ND  4.  anno  1757.  See  Wa¬ 
ter  mineral . 


CAR  MIlL,, Knights  of  Mount ,  are  a  military  order  of  knights 
Hofpitallers,  inftituted  in  1607,  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
under  the  title,  habit,  and  rule  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  and  in  confequence  of  a  bull  of  pope  Paul  V.  in 
1608,  united  to  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerufalem, 
with  all  its  commandaries,  priories,  and  other  goods  for 
its  endowment. 


The  founder  propofed  it  to  confifl  of  one  hundred  French 
gentlemen,  who  fhould  be  obliged,  in  times  of  war,  to 
march  ciofe  to  the  kings  of  France,  as  their  guard. 
Authors  are  much  divided,  whether  to  call  this  a  new 
inftitution,  or  a  rertoration  of  that  of  St.  Lazarus  ;  though 
it  is  generally  accounted  a  new  inftitution.  See  La¬ 
zarus. 

CARMELITES,  or  White  Fryars ,  an  order  of  religious, 
making  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  mendicants,  or  begging 
friars  ;  and  taking  both  the  name  and  origin  from  Car¬ 
mel,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  Elias  and  Elilha,  and  by  the  children  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  ;  from  whom  this  order  pretend  to  defeend  in  an 
uninterrupted  fuccefiion. 

The  manner  in  which  they  make  out  their  antiquity  has 
fomething  in  it  too  ridiculous  to  be  rehearfed.  Some 
among  them  pretend  they  are  defendants  of  J.  C. 
Others  go  farther,  and  make  Pythagoras  a  Carmelite,  and 
rhe  ancient  Druids  regular  branches  of  their  order. 
Phocas,  a  Greek  monk,  fpeaks  the  mofl  reafonably ;  he 
fays,  that  in  his  time,  viz.  in  1185,  Elias’s  cave  was 
Aiil  extant  on  the  mountain ;  near  which  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  building,  which  intimated  there  had  been 
anciently  a  monaflery  ;  that  fome  years  before,  an  old 
monk,  a  priejl  of  Calabria,  whofe  name  was  Berthold, 
by  revelation,  as  he  pretended,  from  the  prophet  Elias, 
fixed  there,  and  aflembled  ten  brothers.  In  1205,  Al¬ 
bert,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  gave  the  folitaries  a  rigid 
rule;  which  Papebroch  has  fince  printed.  In  1217,  or 
according  to  others,  1226,  pope  Honorius  III.  approved 
and  confirmed  it ;  though  it  was  afterwards  mitigated 
by  Innocent  IV.  St.  Louis  brought  fome  of  thefe  Car¬ 
melites  with  him  from  the  Holy  Land  into  France.  Many 
of  the  popes  gave  them  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Blejfed 
Virgin. 

The  Carmelites  came  into  England  in  the  year  1240,  and 
erected  a  greac  number  of  monafteries.  Their  firft  houfes 
were  at  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  and  Ailesford  jn 
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Kent.  In  England  and  Wales  they  had  about  forty  houfes. 
This  order  is  eminent  for  the  devotion  of  the  fcapulary, 
for  its  millions,  and  for  the  great  number  of  faints  with 
which  it  has  (locked  the  Romifli  church.  In  the  lafl 
century,  there  were  four  canonizations  in  this  order, 
viz  of  S.  Therefa,  S.  Andrew  Corfin,  S.  Mag.  de  Pazzi, 
and  S.  J.  de  la  Croix. 

The  order  of  the  Carmelites  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
viz.  Carmelites  of  the  ancient  obfervancc,  called  the  miti¬ 
gated,  or  moderate ;  and  thofe  of  the  frill  objervancc, 
called  Bare-footcd  Carmelites. 

The  ancient  ob  fervance  has  only  one  general,  under  whom 
are  forty  provinces ;  and  the  congregation  of  Mantua, 
which  has  a  vicar-general. 

Bare-footcd  Carmelites  are  a  reform  of  the  ancient  Car¬ 
melites ,  fet  on  foot  in  1540,  by  St.  Therefa  ;  fo  called 
from  their  going  bare-footed. 

She  began  with  the  convents  of  nuns*  whom  fhe  reftorea 
to  the  primitive  auderity  of  the  order,  which  had  been 
mitigated  by  Innocent  IVr.  in  1245,  and  at  length  car¬ 
ried  the  fame  reform  among  the  friars.  Pius  V.  approv¬ 
ed  the  defign,  and  Gregory  XIII.  confirmed  the  reform 
in  1580.  < 

There  are  two  congregations  of  bare-footed  Carmelites , 
which  have  each  their'general,  and  their  feveral  confti- 
tutions  :  the  one  the  congregation  of  Spain,  divided  into 
fix  provinces;  the  other  called  the  congregation  of  Italy , 
comprehending  all  the  reil,  not  depending  on  Spain. . 

CARMEN,  an  ancient  term  among  the  Latins,  ufed,  in  a 
general  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  verfe  ;  but  in  a  more  peculiar 
fen fe,  to  fignify  a  fpell,  charm,  form  of  expiation,  exe¬ 
cration,  &c.  couched  in  a  few  words,  placed  in  a  rnyf- 
tic  order,  on  which  its  efficacy  depended. 

Pezron  derives  Carmen  from  the  Celtic  carm ,  the  (hout 
of  joy,  or  the  verfes  which  the  ancient  bards  fung,  to 
encourage  the  foldiers  before  the  combat  ;  adding,  that 
the  Greek  fignibes  combat  and  joy  t  which  is 

true :  but  then  it  does  not  come  from  the  Celtic  carm , 
but  from  xa‘Pu)  I  rejoice. 

Some  fetch  the  origin  of  the  poetical  carmina ,  or  verfes, 
hence  ;  and  fay,  they  took  that  name  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  fpells  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  that 
the  fpells  had  their  original  from  the  poetical  verfes,  and 
took  their  name  from  the  refemblance  to  thofe :  it  is  at 
lead  certain,  that  many  of  the  ancient  charms,  where¬ 
with  difeafes  were  fuppofed  to  be  cured,  were  metrical 
verfes,  to  which  in  thofe  ages,  greater  efficacy  was  aferibed 
than  to  mere  words  or  profe. 

Vigenere,  again,  derives  carmen  from  Carmenta,  becaufe 
that  prophetefs  couched  her  predictions  in  verfes,  or  (hort 
periods :  but  others  fay,  the  prophetefs  took  the  name 
Carmenta  from  carmen,  on  the  fame  account. 

Carmen,  was  anciently  a  denomination  given  to  precepts; 
laws,  prayers,  imprecations,  and  all  folemn  formulae, 
couched  in  a  few  words,  placed  in  a  certain  order,  though 
written  in  profe. 

In  which  fenfe  it  was,  that  the  elder  Cato  wrote  a  Car¬ 
men  de  Moribns,  which  was  not  in  verfe,  but  profe. 

Ca  r  men  falidrc ,  a  fet  of  ancient  verfes  compofed  by  Nurna, 
fung  by  the  Salii,  accompanied  by  the  clafhing  of  An- 
cylia,  or  facred  bucklers.  See  Ancyle. 

Carmen  alfo  denotes  a  form  of  prayer,  or  words  whereby 
divers  among  the  ancients  devoted  themfelves.  Such 
was  that  of  the  Decii,  fpoken  of  by  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.  lib. 
xxxviii.  cap.  2. 

C ARMENIAN  wool,  a  denomination  given  to  a  kind  of 
goat’s  hair,  brought  from  Carmenia,  or  Caramania,  a 
country  of  Alia  Minor. 

CARMENTALIA,  a  feafl  among  the  old  Romans,  cele¬ 
brated  annually  on  the  11th  of  January,  in  honour  of 
Carmenta ,  or  Carmentis,  a  prophetefs  of  Arcadia,  mother 
of  Evander,  with  whom  (he  came  into  Italy,  fixty  years 
before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  folemnity  was  alfo  repeated  on  the  15th  of  January, 
which  is  marked  in  the  old  calendar  by  Carmentalia  rc- 
lata - 

This  feafl  was  eflablifhed  on  occafion  of  a  great  fecun¬ 
dity  among  the  Roman  dames,  after  a  general  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  their  hufbands,  with  whom  they  had  been  at 
variance,  in  regard  of  the  ufe  of  coaches  being  prohibited 
them  by  an  edi£l  of  the  fenate. 

It  was  the  women  who  celebrated  this  feafl :  he  who  of¬ 
fered  the  facrifices,  was  called  Sacerdos  Carmcntalis. 
Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Car¬ 
menta  :  Vigenere  fays,  the  prophetefs  was  fo  called  quaji 
carens  mente ,  out  of  her  fenfes  ;  by  reafon  of  the  enthu- 
fiafm  fhe  frequently  fell  into.  Others  fay,  fhe  took  her 
name  from  carmen ,  verfe,  becaufe  her  prophecies  were 
couched  in  verfes:  but  Vigenere,  as  before  noted,  main¬ 
tains  carmen  to  be  derived  from  Carmenta. 

CARMES,  Eau  de,  the  Carmelite  water,  famous  in  France, 
and  mod  parts  of  Europe,  for  its  extraordinary  cordial 
virtues.  It  is  faid  to  be  extremely  reviving,  to  he  goad 


in  all  forts  of  fits,  apoplexies  not  excepted ;  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  gout  when  it  attacks  the  flomach.  The  Car¬ 
melites  at  Paris,  who  make  confiderable  advantage  by 
vending  this  water,  keep  the  preparation  of  it  a  great 
fecret. 

CARMINATIVES,  in  Medicine ,  are  remedies,  whether 
fimple  or  compound,  ufed  in  colics,  and  other  flatulent 
diftempers,  to  difpel  the  wind. 

Numbers  appear  to  be  flrangers  to  this  term,  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  carry  in  it  any  thing  expreflive  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  efficacy  of  thofe  fimples  which  pafs  under  the 
denomination.  This  term  had  certainly  its  life  when 
medicine  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of  thofe  jugglers, 
who  for  want  of  true  knowledge  in  their  proteifion, 
brought  religion  into  the  party  :  and  what  through  their 
ignorance  they  were  not  able  to  do  by  rational  prelcrip- 
tion,  they  pretended  to  effe£l  by  invocation,  and  their 
interell  with  heaven.  Which  cant  being  generally,  for 
furprize  fake,  couched  in  fome  fhort  verfes,  the  word 
carmen ,  which  fignifies  a  verfe,  was  ufed  alfo  to  mean  an 
inchantment;  which  was  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  fatif- 
fy  the  people  of  the  operation  of  a  medicine  they  could 
not  account  for.  And  as  thofe  medicines  now  under 
this  name,  are  of  quick  efficacy,  and  the  confequences 
thereof  in  many  inltances  furprifing;  the  mofl  violent 
pains,  fometimes  arifing  from  pent-up  wind,  immedi¬ 
ately  ceafing  upon  its  difperfion  ;  fuch  medicines  as  give 
relief  to  this  cafe,  are  more  properly  termed  carminatives , 
as  if  they  were  cured  by  inchantment. 

How  they  expel  wind  may  be  conceived,  when  we  con- 
fuier  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  perlpirable.  Sane* 
torius,  in  his  Medicina  Statica,  determines  all  we  call 
wind  in  the  bowels  to  be  fuch  perlpirable  matter  as  makes 
its  efcape  through  the  coats  of  the  flomach  and  intef- 
tines.  Between  the  feveral  membranes  iikewife  of  the 
mufcular  parts,  fuch  maiter  may  break  out  and  lodge  for 
fome  time.  Now,  whatever  will  rarefy  and  render  lueh 
collections  of  vapours  thinner,  mull  conduce  to  their 
utter  dilcharge  out  of  the  body,  and  confequently  relieve 
thofe  uncahnefTes  arifing  from  their  detenfion.  And  as  all 
thofe  tilings  that  pafs  under  this  denomination  are  warm, 
and  conlilt  of  very  light  fubtil  parts,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  mixture  of  fuch  particles  may  agitate  and  rare¬ 
fy  thofe  flatulencies,  io  as  to  facilitate  their  expullion, 
efpecialiy  confidering  thofe  grateful  fenfations  which  fuch 
medicines  give  to  the  fibies,  and  which  cannot  but 
invigorate  their  tonic  undulations  fo  much,  that  by  de¬ 
grees  the  obltrudted  wind  is  dillodged,  and  at  lafl  quite 
difpelled.  But  if  the  obflruclion  be  not  great,  the  rare- 
fadiion  of  the  wind  upon  taking  fuch  a  medicine,  is 
often  fo  fudden,  and  Iikewife  its  difeharge,  that  it  goes 
off  like  the  explofion  of  gunpowder. 

All  the  things  under  thisclafs,  being  warm  and  difeuffive, 
are  much  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  cathartics,  of  the 
rougher  fort  efpecialiy  ;  for  the  irritation  occafioned  by 
thofe,  would  be  fcarcely  tolerable,  without  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  fuch  grateful  ingredients.  Many  likewile  of  this 
fort,  are  in  the  compofition  of"  difeuffive  topics. 

The  four  carminative  flowers  are  thofe  of  chamomile, 
melilot,  motherwort,  and  dill :  befide  angelica,  fennel, 
lovage,  anife,  caraway,  coriander,  cummin,  &c.  which 
all  agree  in  their  carminative  qualities  ;  and  ate  therefore 
ufed  in  compofitions  of  that  intention. 

CARMINE,  a  bright  red  or  crimfon  colour,  bordering 
fomewhat  on  purple,  ufed  by  painters  in  miniature;  and 
fometimes  by  painters  in  oil,  though  rarely  by  reafon  of 
its  exceffive  price,  and  becaufe  it  will  not  mix  with  oil, 
fo  as  to  have  the  due  effect  in  this  kind  of  painting.  Car¬ 
mine  is  the  moll  valuable  produ«T  of  the  cochinealmejlique : 
it  is  a  fecula  or  fediment,  fubfiding  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
water,  wherein  are  deeped  cochineal,  chouan,  and 
autour  :  fome  add  roucou,  but  this  gives  the  carmine 
too  much  of  the  orange  cad.  For  this  purpofe  thirty-fix 
grains  of  chouan  are  boiled  up  three  times  in  two  pints 
and  a  half  of  rain  or  fiver  water;  then  five  drams  of  co¬ 
chineal  are  put  into  the  water  drained  through  a  linen 
cloth  from  the  preceding  liquor,  *and  boiled  up  three 
times  ;  to  this  eighteen  grains  of  the  hulk  of  roucou,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  rock  alum,  are  added,  and  it  is 
boiled  up  once :  the  liquor  is  filtrated  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  differed  to  dand  for  feven  or  eight  days ;  the 
faces  dried  in  the  fun,  Or  a  dove,  will  be  the  carmine . 
However,  the  chouan  and  autour ,  as  well  as  the  roucouy 
are  now  generally  omitted.  Kunckel  direfls  firft  to  com¬ 
municate  a  fcarlet  dye  to  fine  wool,  by  boiling  it  in  equal 
proportions  of  bran  water  and  common  water,  with  a 
mixture  of  alum  and  tartar,  for  two  hours  :  half  a  pound 
of  wool  will  require  one  pound  of  alum,  and  half  a 
pound  of  pulverized  tartar ;  the  wool  mud  then  be  drain¬ 
ed,  and  having  boiled  four  ounces  of  cochineal  with  two 
ounces  of  tartar  in  a  mixture  of  bran  water  and  com¬ 
mon  water,  the  wool  mud  be  put  in  and  boiled  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  it  will  take  the  colour.  The  car¬ 
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nine  may  be  exlra£led  from  the  wool  by  boiling  it  in  a 
flrong  ley  of  pot-afli,  till  it  lias  loft  its  colour  :  then  pafs 
the  ley  through  a  filtrating  bag,  and  pour  a  folution  of 
two  pounds  of  alum  in  water  into  the  coloured  ley;  and 
the  dye  will  thicken  ;  and,  when  it  is  again  filtrated, 
the  carmine  will  remain  in  the  filtre;  and  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceflary.  Ency¬ 
clopedic. 

'1  o  be  good  it  mull:  be  almoft  an  impalpable  powder. 
As  this  colour  is  prepared  by  diflblving  cochineal  in  an 
alkaline  lixivium,  and  precipitating  the  folution  by 
alum,  it  ccnfids  of  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal, 
adhering  to  the  earth  of  alum  :  the  bell  comes  from 
France,  where  the  method  of  preparing  it  is  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  fecret. 

Some  make  carmine  with  Brafil  or  Fernambouc  wood, 
and  gold  leaf,  beat  in  a  mortar,  and  deeped  in  white 
wine  vinegar;  the  feum  arifing  from  this  mixture, 
upon  boiling,  when  dried,  ma”kes  a  fort  of  carmine: 
but  this  kind  is  much  inferior  to  the  former.  See 
Dying. 

CARNAB  ADIUM,  in  the  Materia  Afcdica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  to  a  drug  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  properly  an  Arabian  word 
which  the  Greeks  have  adopted,  and  given  a  Greek  ter¬ 
mination  to,  writing  it  uo.pyaSa^iov.  Guillandini  fup- 
pofes  this  to  be  the  fame  with  the  durunegi ,  or  doronicum , 
of  the  fame  authors  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  fuch  an  opinion,  an  examination  of  thefe  writers 
themfeltfes  lhewing  that  they  commonly  ufed  it  for  cara¬ 
way  or  carui  feed,  and  fometimes  for  the  ^Ethiopian 
cummin. 

CARNARIUM,  a  charnel-houfe,  or  repofitory  fur  the 
bones  of  the  dead. 

CARNATIONS,  in  Gardening.  See  Dr  anthus. — Thefe 
llowers  are  propagated  two  ways,  the  one  by  feed,  the 
othtr  by  layers;  the  fird  of  thefe  methods  is  the  way  to 
raife  new  flowers,  the  other  is  the  way  to  preferve  and 
multiply  thofe  of  former  years. 

For  the  railing  of  them  from  feed,  great  care  mod  be 
taken  to  procure  good  feed. 

"When  they  are  in  the  bower  the  fined  kinds  fhould  be 
marked,  and  all  the  layers  that  can  be,  fhould,  during 
the  time  of  their  flowering,  belaid  down  from  them  :  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  end  of  Augud  thele  will  have  taken  root, 
and  they  are  then  to  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out  into 
pots,  two  in  each  pot.  The  method  of  laying  them  is 
this.  Slip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fhoot 
intended  to  be  laid,  and  cut  a  flit  in  one  of  the  middle 
joints,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  cut  out 
the  fvvelling  part  of  the  joint,  where  the  flit  is  made; 
then  raife  the  earth  about  the  place  a  little,  and  bend 
down  the  flit  part  of  the  joint  into  it,  keeping  the  top 
upright,  and  faden  it  in  its  place  by  a  hooked  dick,  duck 
into  the  ground  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  ;  then 
give  it  a  gentle  watering,  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  and  in 
iix  weeks  the  layers  will  have  taken  fo  much  root  as  to 
be  ready  to  tranfplant. 

They  require  fhelter  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  as  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fhelter  a  large  number  in  their  pots,  which  are 
ufually  nine  inches  over,  it  may  be  a  better  way  to  plant 
them  out  in  Augud  in  very  fmall  pots,  fheltering  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  during  the  winter  in  a  frame  and  in  the 
middle  of  February  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
pots  they  are  to  flower  in  :  thefe  in  April  fhould  be  fet 
out  upon  adage  of  boards,  open  to  the  fouth-ead,  but 
defended  from  the  wed  winds,  and  not  too  near  trees, 
walls,  or  buildings,  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Carn  ATioN-/ree.  See  Alpine  Coltsfoot. 

Spanijh  C  ARN  ation,  in  Botany.  See  Baradoes  Flower- 
fence. 

Ca  r  nation,  among  Dyers  ;  to  dye  a  carnation ,  or  red  rofe 
colour,  take  liquor  of  wheat-bran  a  fuflicient  quantity, 
alum  three  pounds,  tartar  two  ounces;  boil  them  and 
cuter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth  ;  after  it  has  boiled 
three  hours,  cool  and  wafn  it.:  take  frefn  clear  bran-li¬ 
quor  a  fuflicient  quantity,  madder  five  pounds;  boil  and 
bidden  according  to  art. 

The  Bow  dyers  know  that  the  folution  of  jupiter,  or 
delved  tin,  being  put  in  a  kettle  to  the  alum  and  tartar, 
in  another  procefs,  makes  the  cloth,  St c.  attracl  the  co¬ 
lour  into  it,  fo  that  none  of  the  cochineal  is  left,  but  the 
whole  is  abforbed  by  the  cloth. 

Carnation,  F'LeJb-colour ,  in  Painting ,  is  underdood  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  picture  in  general,  which  repreftnt  fleffi  : 
or  thofe  parts  of  human  nature  which  are  naked,  and 
without  drapery. 

ditiau  and  Corregio,  in  ftaly,  and  Rubens  and  Van¬ 
dyke  in  Flanders,  excelled  in  carnations. 

Jt  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  word  carnation  is  not 
properly  ufed  for  any  particular  part  of  the  perfon  paint¬ 
ed,  but  for  the  whole  nudity  of  the  piece.  SeeCoLOUR- 

1NG. 
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CARNEDDE,  in  Britifh  Antiquity,  denote  heaps  of  ftorie 
fuppofed  to  be  druiuica!  remains,  and  thrown  together 
on  occafion  of  confirming  and  commemorating  a  cove¬ 
nant.  Gen.xxxi.46.  '1  hey  are  very  common  in  the  iile 
of  Anglefey  :  and  were  alfo  ufed  as  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments,  in  the  manner  of  tumuli :  for  Mr.  Rowland  found 
a  curious  urn  in  one  of  thefe  carneddc.  Whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  Britons  had  the  cudom  of  thiovving 
dones  on  the  deceafed.  From  this  cudom  is  derived  the 
Welfli  proverb,  Km 77  ardyben ,  ill  betide  thee.  Rowland’s 
Mona  Antiqua  Redaurata. 

CARNEIA,  in  Antiquiiy,  a  fedival  in  honour  of  Apoilo, 
furnamed  Corneus,  held  in  mod  cities  of  Greece,  but 
efnecially  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  fird  indituted. 
d  he  reafon  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the  occafion  of  the 
inftitution,  is  controverted.  It  laded  nine  days,  begin- 
ing  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Carneus.  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  in  imitation  of  the  method  of  living,  and  dif- 
cipline  ufed  in  camps. 

CARNEL — The  building  of  {hips  fird  with  their  timber 
and  beams,  and  after  banging  on  their  planks,  is  called 
camel-work ,  to  dillinguifii  it  from  clinch-work- 
Vefl’els  alio  which  go  with  mizzen-iails  indead  of  main- 
fails,  are  by  fome  called  camels. 

CARNELIAN.  See  Cornelian. 

CARNEUM  operculum,  \n  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a  mufcle  of  the  abdomen,  called  by  Vefalius  the 
prlnclpium  re  ill  abdominis ;  and  by  Fallopius,  the  mufculus 
carnofus.  It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
p  yr  amidalis. 

CARNEY,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  wherein  their  mouths  be¬ 
come  fo  furred  chat  they  cannot  eat. 

CARNICULA  is  ufed  by  fome  for  a  caruncle,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  that  flelhy  lubdance  which  inveds  the 
teeth. 

CAPvNID,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  Averrhoes 
to  what  is  called  zarnich  by  more  ancient  writers. 

CARNIFEX,  among  the  Romans ,  the  common  executioner. 
By  reafon  of  the  odioufnefs  of  his  office,  the  carnifex  was 
exprefly  prohibited-by  the  laws  from  having  his  dwelling 
houfe  within  the  city. 

In  middle  age  writers  carnifex  alfo  denotes  a  butcher. 
Under  our  Danifh  kings,  ttie  carnifex  was  an  officer  of 
great  dignity  ;  being  ranked  with  the  archbifhop  of  York, 
earl  Goodwin,  and  the  lord  deward.  Flor.  Wigorn. 
ann.  1040.  Rex  Hardicanutus  Afrlcum  Ebor.  Archiep. 
Goodwinum  comitcm ,  Edricum  dlfpenfatorcm,  Pbronctjuum 
carnificem,  &  alios  magna  dignitatis  vir os  Londinum  mijit. 
Spel.  Gloff.  p.  125. 

CARNIFICA TIQN,  the  making  of,  or  turning  to  flefh. 
Phyficians  give  indances  of  the  carnifi cations  of  bones, 
that  is,  where  the  bones  lofe  their  natural  confidence, 
and  become  foft  and  flefhy.  This  is  a  tranfmutation. 
which  is  the  reverfe  of  ossification. 

CARNIFORMIS  abcejfus ,  an  abcefs  with  a  hardened  ori¬ 
fice  which  generally  riles  where  the  mufcles  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  joints. 

CARNIVAL,  or  Carnaval,  a  feafon  of  mirth  and  re¬ 
joicing,  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Italians, 
and  particularly  at  Venice. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  camavale ;  which 
Du-Cange  derives  from  carn-a  val ,  becaufe  the  JlcJh  is 
then  put  into  the  pot,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the 
feafon  of  abftinence  enfuing.  Accordingly,  in  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Latin,  he  obferves,  it  was  called  carnclevamen,  and 
carnifprlvium  ;  as  the  Spaniards  dill  denominate  it  came.-: 
to  lien  das. 

The  carnival  time  commences  from  Twelfth-day,  anc. 
holds  till  Lent.  Feafts,  balls,  operas,  concerts  of 
mufic,  intrigues,  marriages,  & c.  are  chiefly  in  carnival 
time. 

CARNIVOROUS,  or  Carnivorus,  an  epithet  applied 
to  thofe  animals  which  naturally  feek,  and  feed  on 
fleffi. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  naturalids,  whether  or  no  man  be 
naturally  carnivorous  ?  Some  contend  that  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  intended  as  his  foie  food;  and  that  it  was 
neceflity  in  fome  places,  and  luxury  in  others,  that  fird 
prompted  him  to  feed  upon  his  fellow-animals.  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  his  followers  looked  on  it  as  a  great  impiety  -T 
and  llridlly  abllained  from  all  flefli,  from  the  notion  of 
a  metempfyehofis ;  and  their  fucceflors,  the  Bramins, 
continue  the  fame  to  this  day. 

The  confideration  Gaflendus  chiefly  infifts  on,  why  man 
Ihould  not  be  carnivorous ,  is  the  ftrufture  and  conforma¬ 
tion  of  our  teeth  ;  the  mod  of  them  being  either  incifores 
or  molitores  ;  not  fucb  as  carnivorous  animals  are  furniflr- 
ed  with,  proper  to  tear  flefli ;  except  the  four  canini :  as 
if  nature  had  rather  prepared  us  for  cutting  herbs,  roots. 
See.  than  for  eating  meat. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  when  we  do  feed  on  flefli, 
it  is  riot  without  a  preparatory  codlion,  by  boiling,  roafl- 
1  ing,  Sec. 
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And  even  then,  as  Dr.  Drake  obferves,  it  is  the  hardeft 
of  digeftion  of  al!  other  foods,  and  is  prohibited  in  fe¬ 
vers,  and  many  other  diftempers :  and  laiUy,  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  rather  averfe  to  all  animal  foods,  till  their  pa¬ 
lates  become  vitiated  by  cuflom  ;  and  the  breeding  of 
worms  in  them  is  geneially  alcribed  to  the  too  hally  eat¬ 
ing  of  flefh. 

To  thefe  arguments,  Dr.  Walli*  fubjoins  another  ;  which 
is,  that  all  quadrupeds  which  feed  on  herbs  or  plants,  have 
a  long  colon,  with  a  ccecum  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  or 
fomewhat  equivalent,  which  conveys  the  food,  by  a  long 
and  large  progrefs,  from  the  ftomach  downwards,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  flower  pafiage  and  longer  itay  in  the  inteftines  ; 
but  that  in  carnivorous  animals  fuch  coecum  is  wanting, 
and  inftrad  thereof  there  is  a  more  fliort  and  {lender  gut, 
and  quicker  pafiage  through  the  inteftines.  Now,  in 
man,  the  ccecum  is  very  viflble  :  a  ftrong  prefumption, 
that  nature,  which  is  ftill  confiftent  with  herfelt,  did  not 
intend  him  for  a  carnivorous  animal.  It  is  true,  the 
ccecum  is  but  fmall  in  adults,  and  feems  of  little  or  no 
life;  but  in  a  feetus,  it  is  much  larger  in  pioportion: 
and  it  is  piobabie,  our  cuftomary  change  of  diet,  as  we 
grow  up,  may  occafion  this  fhrinking. 

To  the  arguments  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis  and  others,  to 
prove  that  man  is  not  naturally  carnivorous,  Dr.  'lyfon 
anfwers,  that  if  man  had  been  defigned  by  nature  not  to 
be  carnivorous ,  there  would  doubtlefs  have  been  found 
fomewhere  in  the  globe,  people  who  do  not  feed  on 
flelh ;  and  as  hiftory  feems  r.ot  to  furnifh  any  inftance 
hereof,  may  not  we  fay,  that  what  is  done  univerfally  by 
the  whole  fpecies,  is  natural  ?  For  what  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  did  in  abftaining  from  flefh,  was  on  the  principle 
of  a  tranfmigration,  a  miftake  in  their  philofophy,  not  a 
law  of  nature  ;  and  though  in  fome  countries,  men  feed 
more  fparingly  cn  flefh  than  in  others,  this  is  owing  to 
their  own  choice,  from  the  advantage  they  perceive  by  it. 
He  adds,  that  carnivorous  animals  are  not  alyvays  without 
a  colon  and  ccecum  ;  nor  are  all  animals  carnivorous  which 
have  thofe  parts  ;  but  that  the  carigueya,  or  opofium,  for 
inftance,  has  both  a  colon  and  a  ccecum,  yet  feeds  on  poul¬ 
try,  and  other  flefli ;  whereas  the  hedge-hog  has  neither 
colon  nor  coecum,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  carnivorous , 
yet  it  feeds  only  on  vegetables  ;  add,  that  hogs,  which 
have  both,  will  feed  on  flefh  greedily  enough  when  they 
can  get  it  ;  and  that  rats  and  mice,  which  have  large 
coeca,  feed  on  bacon,  as  well  as  bread  and  cheefe. 

And,  from  the  multitude  of  carnivorous  animals  which 
want  thofe  parts,  and  of  non~carnivoi  ous  which  have  one 
or  both,  no  fafe  conclufion  can  be  drawn  ;  fince  we  might 
as  well  argue,  that  becaufe  the  neat-kind,  flag-kind,  goat- 
kind,  and  fheep-kind,  which  live  on  herbage,  have  four 
ftomachs,  therefore  all  thofe  which  have  not  tour  flomachs 
were  not  defigned  by  nature  to  be  graminivorous  ;  where¬ 
as  the  horfe-kind,  and  hare-kind  have  but  one  ftomach, 
yet  feed  on  grafs  like  the  former :  add,  that  in  many 
animals  which  live  on  the  fame  fort  of  food,  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  ftomach  is  found  very  different ;  and  that  in 
others  which  live  on  different  foods,  ex.  gr.  on  flefh,  on 
fruits,  on  grafs,  &c.  the  ftomachs  are  found  fo  like, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  aflign  any  difference  between  them  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  make  a  judgment  what  food  is  mod 
natural  to  an  animal  from  the  ftrutfure  of  its  ftomach, 
which  is  the  part  moft  concerned  in  digefting  it,  much 
lefs  can  we  judge  from  the  colon  or  coecum,  which  are 
parts  remote  from  the  ftomach,  and  feem  rather  as  a 
cloaca  for  the  reception  of  the  faeces,  than  of  ufe  for  di¬ 
gefting  or  diftributing  the  food. 

In  fine,  fince  man  has  all  manner  of  teeth,  fit  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  all  forts  of  food,  ft.ould  it  not  rather  feem 
that  nature  intended  we  ftiould  live  on  all  ?  And  as  the 
alimentary  duff  in  the  human-kind,  is  fitted  for  digefting 
all  forts  of  food,  may  we  not  rather  conclude  that  nature 
did  not  intend  to  deny  us  any  ?  Phil.  Tranf.  N‘l  269. 
p.  775.  Abridg.  vol.  v.  p.  10. 

CARNIUS,  in  Chronology ,  the  Syracufian  name  for  the 
Athenian  month  Metagitnion  ;  which  was  the  fecond 
of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  July 
and  beginning  of  Auguft. 

CARNOSUS,  mufculus ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Fal¬ 
lopius  and  others  to  a  mufcle,  called  by  Vefalius  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ftraight  mufcle  of  the  abdomen,  and  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  pyramidalis. 

CARNOSA  Mcmhrana,  7  in  Anatomy  ;  fee  Panniculus 

CARNOSUS  Panniculus.  i  Carncf'us,  and  Membrane. 

CARNOSITY  is  ufed  by  fome  authors,  for  a  little  flefhy 
excrefcencc,  tubercle,  or  wen,  formed  in  the  urethra, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  yard,  which  flops  the  pafiage 
of  the  urine. 

Carnojities  are  very  difficult  of  cure :  they  are  not  eafily 
known,  but  by  introducing  a  probe  into  the  pafiage, 
which  there  meets  with  refiftance.  They  ufually  arife 
from  fome  venereal  malady  ill  managed. 
CARNOSUM_/c/i«#z,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 
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CARNUBIA,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  carob,  or  fweet  pipe. 

CARO,  in  Anatomy ,  & c.  See  FlesH. 

Caro  muj fculofa  quadrat a,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  fo  called  by 
Fallopius  and  Spigelius,  but  more  popularly  falmaris 
brevis. 

CAROB,  or  St.  John’s  Bread,  ceratonia ,  in  Botany ,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygamia  trioccia  clafs.  Its  chara&ers  are  thefe: 
it  is  made  and  female  on  diftinct  trees;  the  male  flowers 
have  no  petals,  but  a  flefhy  germen  fituated  within  the 
receptacle,  which  becomes  a  long,  flefhy,  comprefled  pod, 
divided,  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  each  having  one  large, 
roundiih  comprefled  feed.  We  have  but  one  fpecies, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  grows  in  the  hedges,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods,  which  are  thick,  mealy, 
and  of  a  fweetifh  tafle. 

Thefe  pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  forts  of  inhabitants  in 
a  fcarcity  of  other  food  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  loofen  the 
belly,  and  caufe  griping  in  the  bowels.  They  are 
direded  by  the  college  phyficians  as  ingredients  in  fome 
medicinal  preparations. 

Carob  is  alio  a  goldfmith’s  fmall  weight,  amounting  to  the 
24th  part  of  a  grain.  It  is  alfo  called  prime. 

CAROCHA,  a  name  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefc 
give  to  a  kind  of  mitre  made  of  paper  or  pafteboard,  on 
which  are  painted  flames  of  fire,  and  figures  of  demons, 
worn  by  thofe  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition.  See  Act  offaith. 

CARGENONj  Hxpoivov,  fometimes  alfo  called  carenum,  de¬ 
notes  wine  boiled  down,  till  a  third  be  evaporated. 

CAROLI,  among  fome  phyficians,  denote  venereal  puf- 
tules  on  the  penis  ;  called  alfo  caries pudendorum. 

CAROLINE,  is  a  filver  coin  of  Sweden,  with  the  legend, 
ft  deus pro  nobis  quis  contra.  See  Coins. 

Caroline,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  four  books  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  to  refute  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice,  with  regard  to  the  worfliip  of  images. 
They  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  heads  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  that  council,  drawn  up  by  the  bifliops  of 
France,  and  firft  publiflied  in  1549,  by  M.  du  'Fillet, 
bifliop  of  Meux,  under  the  title  of  Elia  Phylira. 

CAROLOSTADIANS,  or  Carlostadians,  an  ancient 
fedl,  or  branch  of  Lutherans,  who  denied  the  real  pre- 
fence  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift. 

They  were  thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Andrew 
Caroloftadius,  who  having  originally  been  archdeacon  of 
Wittemberg,  was  converted  by  Luther,  and  was  the 
full  of  all  the  reformed  clergy  who  took  a  wife  ;  butdif- 
agreeing  afterwards  with  Luther,  chiefly  in  the  point  of 
the  facrament,  founded  a  fe&  apart.  The  Carolojlad'mns 
are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  denominated  Sa- 
cramentarians,  and  agree  in  moft  things  With  the 
ZuiNGLIANS. 

CAROLUS,  an  ancient  Englifh  broad  piece  of  gold,  (truck 
under  king  Charles  I,  whole  image  and  name  it  bears. 
Its  value  has  been  eftimated  at  twenty-three  (hillings 
lterling  :  though  at  the  time  when  it  was  coined  it  is  (aid 
to  have  been  only  rated  at  twenty  (hillings. 

Carolus  is  ufed  for  a  fmall  copper  French  coin,  mixt 
with  a  little  proportion  of  filver,  firft  (truck  by  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  whence  it  took  its  name;  being,  at 
the  time  when  it  cCafed  to  be  current,  valued  at  fix  deniers. 

CAROPI,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  plant  more  ufually  known 
among  authors  by  the  name  of  tugus  ;  a  plant  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  natives,  and  fuppofed  by  Camelli  to  be 
the  true  amomum  of  the  Greeks,  fo  much  valued  in  thofe 
ancient  times. 

CARO  i  EEL,  in  Matters  of  Commerce ,  denotes  a  certain 
weight  or  quantity  of  divers  kinds  of  goods,  ex.  gr.  of 
cloves,  from  four  to  five  hundred  weight;  of  currants, 
from  five  to  nine  hundred  weight :  of  mace,  about  three 
hundred  weight ;  and  of  nutmegs,  from  fix  to  feven  and 
an  half  hundred  weight. 

CAROTIC  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  denote  thofe  who 
are  feized  with  a  carus. 

CAROTIDS,  in  Anatomy ,  two  arteries  of  the  neck,  on 
each  fide,  ferving  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to 
the  brain. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (Angeiol.)  fig.  1.  n.  5.  5.  13, 
13.  (Ofieol.)  fig.  5.  1.  1.  2.  3.  3.  lit.  xx.  yy.  (Splanch.) 
fig.  12.  lit.  p. 

The  right  carotid  arifes  from  the  fubclavian,  juft  where 
that  fprings  out  of  the  porta;  but  the  left  immediately 
out  of  the  aorta.  They  both  lie  pretty  deep,  and  being  de¬ 
fended  by  the  afpera  arteria,  pafs  free  from  anycompref- 
fure,  and  withoutfendingout  almoftany  branches,  ftraight 
to  the  cranium.  Juft  before  their  arrival  there,  they 
fend  forth  the  external  carotid-,  and  pafling  the  os  petro”- 
fum,  proceed  on  with  fome  circumvolutions,  till  laying 
afide  their  mulcular  membrane,  and  giving  branches  to 
the  dura  mater,  they  pafs  along  the  cranium,  defended 
by  the  fides  of  the  fella -turcica,  and  dura  mater:  and 
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fending  branches  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  pia  meter,  and 
the  nerves,  they  at  1  aft  reach  the  cerebrum  ;  where  di¬ 
viding  into  infinite  ramifications,  they  are  loft  in  the  cor¬ 
tical  part  ;  or  perhaps  proceed  even  into  the  medullary 
part  thereof. 

Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  placed  the  feat  of  drowfi- 
nefs  in  thefe  arteries,  whence  they  had  the  name  caro¬ 
tids,  i.  e.  [oporarice,  from  xapof,  drowfinefs.  For  the  fame 
re'afon  they  were  alfo  called  lethargic ce  and  apoplcAica. 

CARCUGE,  iu  Botany,  a  filiquous  fruit,  fweet  and  good 
to  eat,  when  arrived  at  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  The 
tree  which  beafs  it  grows  In  Spain,  and  in  feveral  places 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruit  is  of  great  ufe  in  fat¬ 
tening  hearts  of  burden,  and  is  often  given  them  inftead 
of  barley  or  o  'ts  :  it  is  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  pe£loral  virtue,  being  taken  in  decodrtion. 
The  Spaniards  call  it  gatroba,  or  algarrova. 

CARP,  in  Ichthyology.  See  CyPrinus. 

The  carp  which  was  firft:  brought  into  England  by  Leo- 
hard  Mafchal,  about  the  year  1514,  is  the  moft.  valuable 
of  all  kinds  of  fifh  for  the  flocking  of  ponds,  becaufe  of 
its  quick  growth  and  great  increafe.  If  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  this  fifh  were  more  undefftood  and  pradlifed, 
the  advantages  would  be  very  great,  and  fifh-ponds  be¬ 
come  as  valuable  an  article  as  gardens.  The  gentleman 
who  has  land  in  his  own  hands,  may,  befide  furnifhing 
his  own  table  and  fupplying  his  friends,  raife  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  very  confiderably  improve  his  land  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  make  it  yield  more  this  way  than  by 
any  other  employment  whatever.  The  fale  of  tarp 
makes  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  Prufiia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Holftein. 

For  this  pUrpofe  particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  foil,  water,  and  fitdation  of  the  carp- pond  :  the  beft 
kinds  of  ponds  are  thofe  which  are  furrounded  by  the 
finell  paftureS  and  corn-fields  of  a  rich  black  mould, 
having  foft  fprlngs  on  the  fpot,  or  running  water,  that 
is  neithef  too  cold,  nor  impregnated  with  acid,  calca¬ 
reous,  felenitic,  or  other  mineral  particles.  The  water 
indeed  may  be  foftened  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  and  fun 
in  a  refervoir,  or  by  forming  an  open  channel  for  it  at 
fome  diflance  from  the  pond.  They  fhould  likewife  be 
fheltered  againft  the  eallerly  and  northerly  winds,  and  be 
fully  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun. 

It  is  found  by  experience  moft  convenient  to  have  three 
kinds  of  ponds  for  carp  :  viz.  the  fpawning  pond,  the 
nurfery,  and  the  main  pond.  The  firft  fort  of  pond 
muft  be  well  cleared  of  all  other  kinds  of  fifh,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  rapacious  kind,  fuch  as  the  pike,  perch,  eel, 
and  trout,  and  alfo  of  all  the  newts  of  lizards  and  the 
water-beetles.  It  fhould  be  fupplied  with  foft  water, 
and  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air.  A  pond  of  one  acre 
requires  three  or  four  male  carp,  and  fix  or  eight  female 
ones,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  for  each  additional  acre. 
The  beft  carp  for  breeding  are  thofe  of  five,  fix  or  feven 
years  old,  in  good  health,  with  full  fcale,  fine  full  eyes, 
and  a  long  body,  and  without  any  blemifh  or  wound. 
The  pond  fhould  be  flocked  on  a  fine  calm  day,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  March  cr  in  April.  Carp  fpawn  in 
May,  June,  or  July,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  fwim  to  a  fhady,  warm, 
fheltered  place,  where  they  gently  rub  theif  bodies  againft; 
the  fandy  ground,  grafs,  or  ofierS,  and  by  this  preflure 
the  lpawn  lfTues  out.  At  the  fpawning  feafon  all  kinds 
of  fowl  fhould  be  kept  from  the  ponds.  The  young  fry, 
hatched  from  the  fpawn  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
fun,  are  left  in  this  pond  through  the  whole  fummer, 
and  even  the  next  winter,  if  the  pond  is  deep  enough  to 
prevent  their  fuffbeation  under  the  ice  in  a  fevere  win¬ 
ter  ;  otherwife  the  breeders  and  the  fry  are  put  into  fe- 
parate  ponds,  mote  convenient  for  their  wintering. 

The  fecond  kind  of  ponds  are  the  nurferies  :  the  young 
fifh  fhould  be  removed  into  the  nurfery  in  March  or 
April,  on  a  fine  calm  day  :  a  pond  of  an  acre  will  admit 
a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  of  this  fry.  When  they 
are  firft  put  in,  they  fhould  be  well  watched  and  driven 
from  the  fides  of  the  pond,  left  they  become  the  prey  of 
rapacious  birds.  In  two  fummers  they  will  grow  fo  much 
as  to  weigh  four,  five,  fometimes  fix  pounds,  and  to  be 
flefhy  and  well-tafted. 

The  main  ponds  are  the  lad  fort:  carp  are  put  into  thefe, 
that  meafure  a  foot,  head  and  tail  inclufive.  Every  fquare 
of  fifteen  feet  is  fufficient  for  one  carp  -,  their  growth  de¬ 
pends  on  the  room,  and  the  quantity  of  food  allowed 
them.  The  bell  feafons  for  flocking  the  main  ponds  are 
fpring  and  autumn  :  carp  continue  to  grow  for  a  long 
time,  and  to  a  very  confiderable  fize  and  weight.  Mr. 
Forfter  mentions  one  which  he  had  feen  in  Pruflia  above 
a  yard  long,  and  of  twenty-five  pounds  weight ;  and  two 
or  three  hundred  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
which,  he  was  told,  were  of  between  fifty  and  fixty  years 
Handing  :  Gefper  mentions  an  inftance  of  one  that  was 


ah  hundred  years  old  :  thefe  were  tame,  and  came  to  the 
lhore  in  order  to  be  fed,  and  fwallowed  with  eafe  a  piece 
of  white  bread  of  the  fize  of  half  a  halfpenny  roll.  Ponds 
fhould  be  well  fupplied  with  water  during  the  winter,  and 
when  they  are  covered  with  ice,  holes  Ihould  be  opened 
every  day  for  the  admiftiorl  of  frefh  air,  through  want  of 
which  carp  frequently  perilh.  See  Carp- Fishing. 

Carp  are  fometimes  fed,  during  the  colder  feafon,  in  a 
cellar  :  the  fifh  is  wrapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  wet  mbfs, 
fpread  on  a  piece  of  net,  and  then  gathered  into  a  purfe, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  as  to  allow  him  room  to 
breathe.  The  net  is  then  plunged  into  water,  and  hung 
up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  cellar:  the  dipping  mull  at  full  be 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  but  afterward  it  need 
only  be  plunged  into  the  water  once  in  about  fix  or  feven 
hours.  Bread  foaked  in  milk  is  firft  given  him  in  fmall 
quantities  ;  in  a  fhort  time  the  fifh  will  bear  more  and 
grow  fat  by  this  treatment.  Many  have  been  kept  in 
this  way, breathing  nothing  but  air,  for  feveral  days  l'uccef- 
fively.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.  pt.  i.  art.  xxxvii.  p.  310,  &c. 

Carp ,  golden.  See  Gol  n-fijh. 

Carp  Jlone ,  Lapis  carpionis,  a  kind  of  gem  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  fauces,  by  others  in  the  back-bone,  of  the  carp 
fifh,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 
white  colour  without,  but  yellow  within.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  of  ufe  againft  the  llcne,  and  ebullitions  of  the  bile, 
being  taken  in  powder,  or  held  in  the  mouth. 

Carp -meals,  a  coarfe  kind  of  doth  made  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England. 

CARPACR,  in  the  Egyptian  Drefs,  a  fort  of  red  cap  turn¬ 
ed  up  with  fur,  which  fome  make  a  cuftom  of  wearing 
in  common,  though  it  is  properly  a  part  of  the  drefs  of 
the  interpreters  only,  the  fame  cap  with  muflin  tied  round 
it  being  more  properly  the  common  drels. 

CARPAE  A,  from  Kaporcxia,  a  kind  of  dance  or  military 
exercife,  in  ufe  among  the  Athenians  and  Magnefians, 
performed  by  two  perfons  ;  the  one  acting  a  labourer,  the 
other  a  robber. 

The  labourer,  laying  by  his  arms,  goes  to  flowing  and 
ploughing,  flill  looking  warily  about  him,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  furprifed  :  the  robber  at  length  appears,  and  the 
labourer  quitting  his  plough,  betakes  himfelf  to  his 
arms,  and  fights  in  defence  of  his  oxen.  The  whole  was 
performed  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  in  cadence. 
Sometimes  the  robber  was  overcome,  and  fometimes  the 
labourer  ;  the  vi£tor’s  reward  being  the  oxen  and  plough. 
The  defign  of  this  exercife  was,  to  teach  and  accuftorri 
the  peafants  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  attack  of 
ruffians. 

CARPASIUM  linurht  See  Linum  Carpajium. 

CARPASUM,  or  Carpasium,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica'oi 
the  ancients,  the  name  of  a  poifonous  gum,  exfudating 
from  a  tree,  fo  like  myrrh  in  appearance,  that  many  pe- 
rifhed  by  the  error  of  ufing  it  infiead  of  myrrh,  or  mixed 
among  it.  We  are,  at  this  time,  wholly  ignorant  of  its 
nature  ;  but  that  it  was  a  gum  exfudating  from  a  tree  is 
plain  from  the  account  of  Diofcorides,  who  calls  it  opo- 
carpafum ,  as  we  do  the  flowing  balm  of  Gilead,  opobalfa- 
mum.  The  wood  of  the  tree  which  produced  it,  he  calls 
xylocarpafum ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  wood  is 
called  xylobalfamum.  This  wood  was  little  lefs  poifonous 
than  the  carpafum  or  gum  itfelf. 

Galen  tells  us  that  the  carpafum  was  like  myrrh  of  the 
very  pureft  and  fined  kind  ;  and  that  thofe  people  who 
were  moft  curious  of  all  to  have  fine  myrrh,  often  met 
with  the  carpafum  among  it,  and  gave  deathj  inftead  of 
relief,  to  the  perfons  they  adminiftered  it  to.  We  find, 
by  the  words  of  Galen,  that  this  gum  was  not  only  like 
myrrh,  but  was  alfo  brought  from  the  lame  places,  and 
was  often  mixed  with  it.  The  fineft  myrrh  ufually  had 
moft  of  this  poifon  among  it,  and  we  may  collect  from 
the  fame  account  that  it  was  a  fweet  feented  gum,  for 
otherwife  no  body  could  have  miflaken  it  for  myrrh. 
Galen  de  Med.  Simpl.  lib.  vii. 

CARPENTER,  an  artificer  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  cut, 
fafhion,  and  join  timber  and  other  wood  for  the  purposes 
of  building. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  charpentier ,  which 
fignifies  the  fame,  formed  of  charpente ,  which  denotes 
timber ;  or  rather  from  the  Latin  carpentarius ,  a  maker 
of  carpenta ,  or  carriages. 

CARPENTERS  Work, in  Architecture,  includes  the  fram¬ 
ing,  flooring,  roofing  ;  the  foundation,  carcafe,  doors, 
windows,  &c. 

Company  of  Carpenters.  See  Company. 

Carpenter's  Joint  rule.  See  IUjle. 

Carpenter,  Jhip,  a  perlbn  employed  in  the  docks,  in  the 
conftrudlion  and  repairing  of  veflels. 

Carpenter  of  a  Jhip,  is  an  officer  at  fea,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  haVe  things  in  readinefs  for  keeping  the  velfels  in 
repair;  and  to  attend  the  flopping  of  leaks,  filhing  malts  ot 
yards,  alfo  caulking,  careening,  breaming,  and  the  like. 
He  i?  to  watch  the  timber  of  the  veflel  that  it  does  not  rot, 
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confult  frequently  with  other  officers  on  the  Rate  of  the 
mafts,  yards,  Sic.  and  in  time  of  battle  he  is  to  have 
plugs,  tempions,  and  planks  ready,  for  repairing  breaches 
made  by  the  enemy’s  cannon. 

The  carpenter  has  a  mate  under  him,  and  a  crew  or  gang 
lo  command  on  neceffary  oceafions. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining, 
large  pieces  of  wood  for  the  ufes  of  building. 
Carpentry  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  archite£ture, 
and  is  divided  into  two  branches,  houfe  carpentry,  and 
Jhip- carp  entry  ;  the  firlt  employed  in  raifing,  framing, 
roofing,  flooring,  &c.  of  houfes,  See. 

The  fecond  in  the  conflrutStion  of  veffels  for  fea  ;  as  fhips, 
barks,  barges,  boats,  &c. 

The  rules  and  practices  in  carpentry,  as  to  plaining,  haw¬ 
ing,  morteffing,  tenanting,  feribing,  paring,  moulding, 
&c.  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  joinery  :  fo  likewise 
are  the  tools,  or  inftruments,  and  the  fluff'  is  the  fame  in 
both  ;  all  the  difference  between  the  two  arts  confifling 
in  this,  that  joinery  is  ufed  in  the  frnaller  and  more  cu¬ 
rious  works ;  and  carpentry  in  the  larger,  ftronger,  and 
coarfer.  #  .  . 

Fr.  Pyrard  affures  us,  that  the  art  of  carpentry ■  is  in  its 
greareft  perfection  in  the  Maidive  iflands  :  their  woiks 
there,  he  obferves,  are  fo  artfully  managed,  that  they 
will  hold  tight  and  firm  without  either  nails  or  pins.  Pie 
adds,  they  are  fo  curioufly  put  together,  that  no  body  can 
take  them  afunderbut  thofe  acquainted  with  the  myflery. 

CARPENTUM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  denomination  common  to 
divers  forts  of  vehicles,  anfwering  to  coaches  as  well  as 
waggons,  or  even  carts,  among  us. 

The  carpentum  was  originally  a  kind  of  car  or  vehicle 
wherein  the  Pioman  ladies  were  carried  ;  though  in  after¬ 
times  it  was  alfo  ufed  in  war. 

Some  derive  the  word  a  carro  ;  others  from  Carmenta, 
mother  of  Evander,  by  a  couverfioti  of  the  m  into  p, 
carpentum  for  carmentum.  Thus  Ovid,  Faff.  lib.  i. 

Nam  prtus  Aufonias  malres  Carpcnta  vehebant 
Hcec  quaque  ab  Evandri  did  a  parente  rear. 

CARPER  A,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Cuba,  and  fome 
other  writers  on  fifties,  to  the  CARP.  See  CyPRINUS. 

CARPERI  I’ARIA,  in  Botany,  aname  ufed  by  fome  authors, 
for  the  barbarea  or  winter-crefs,  a  wild  plant  common 
in  hedges  in  fpring. 

CARPESIA,  in  the  Materia  Alcdlca  of  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  fpice,  or  aromatic  drug,  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  iEgineta  and  others,  and  made  an  ingredient 
in  cordial  and  (lomachic  medicines.  This  was  a  vege¬ 
table  fubltance,  being  the  top-fhoots  of  young  twigs  of 
an  odoriferous  fhrub,  growing  in  Pampbyllia,  and  fmell- 
ing  very  like  the  finefl  cinnamon. 

As  the  ancients  ufed  both  this  drug  and  cubebs,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  had  they  both  been  the  produce  of  the  fame 
tree,  they  mull  have  known  it ;  and  this  it  is  plain  they 
did  not  know,  for  they  have  no  where  named  any  fuch 
thing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  exprefly  faid, 
that  the  carpcfia  was  the  fhoots  of  a  tall  tree,  which  pro¬ 
duced  no  fruit.  Avicenna  gives  alfo  this  account,  and 
add*,  that  it  grew,  in  his  time,  on  mount  Lebanon,  and 
that  the  part  gathered  for  this  ufe  was  certain  twigs, 
very  long,  cylindric,  and  but  little  thicker  than  a  needle, 
which  had  a  very  fragrant  fmell. 

CARPESIP1M,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  cubcbs.  See  Carfesia. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering,  worked  either  with  the 
needle,  or  on  a  loom  ;  to  be  fpread  on  a  table,  trunk, 
an  ellrade,  a  paffage,  or  a  floor. 

Pcrfian  and  Turkey  carpets  are  thofe  mod  prized  ;  efpeci- 
ally  the  former  :  carpets  that  had  a  hair  or  fti3g  on  one 
fide  only,  were  called  by  the  ancients  tapetes ;  fuch  as 
had  a  (hag  on  both  (Ides,  were  called  amphytapetes.  Eng- 
lifii  carpets,  efpecially  thofe  of  Axminlter,  and  thofe  ma- 
nufaCturted  by  Mr.  Moor,  are  much  valued.  Among 
Jockeys, tofhave the  carpet,  is  to  g  allop  very  clofe,or  near 
the  gioutid  ;  a  fault  foreigners  charge  on  Englifh  horfes. 
Figuratively,  an  affair,  propofal,  &c.  are  laid  to  be 
brought  on  the  carpet ,  or  tapis,  when  they  are  under 
confideration,  &c. 

Carpet-Ei/o^/a  a  denomination  given  to  gown-men,  and 
others,  of  peaceable  profeffions,  who,  on  account  of 
their  birth,  office,  or  merits  to  the  public,  oi  ‘he  like, 
are,  by  the  prince,  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  knigathood. 
They  take  the  appellation  carpel,  becaufe  they  ufually 
receive  their  honours  from  the  king’s  hands  in  the  court, 
kneeling  on  a  carpet.  By  which  they  are  diltinguilhed 
from  knights  created  in  the  camp,  or  field  of  battle,  on 
account  of  their  military  prowefs. 

Carpet -knlghtspofffsn  medium  between  thofe  called  truck, 
or  dunghill  knights*,  who  only  purchafe,  or  merit  the  ho¬ 
nour  by  their  wealth  ;  and  knight-bachelors ,  who  are  cre¬ 
ated  for  their  fefvjces  in  the  war.  • 

CARPINUS,  in  Botany.  Sec  Hornbeam. 


CARPIONE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Salvisn  to  the 
fifh  called  by  other  writers,  carpio  lacus  Bcnaci.  It  is 
the  fame  with  that  fifh  called  in  fome  parts  of  England 
the  red  charre.  Artedi  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  other 
fpecies  of  salmon,  by  calling  it  the  finall  falmon  with 
five  rows  of  teeth'in  the  palate. 

CARPOBALSAM,  or  Carpoealsamum,  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  yields  the  true  oriential  balm,  Or  balfajm  3 
very  much  refertibiing,  both  in  figure,  (ize  and  colour, 
that  of  turpentine. 

The  word  comes  from  Kapiros,  fruit ,  and  jSaJwa/xor; 
lalfam.  The  carpobalfamum  is  an  oblong  fruit  with  a 
fhort  foot-flalk,  a  brown  wrinkled  rind,  marked  with 
four  ribs  ;  of  a  grateful  tafle  and  fmell. 

It  is  feldom  found  ill  fbops :  fome  fubllituting  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  others  cubebs,  in  its  place. 

CARBOBOLUS,  Lycopcrdoh ,  in  Botany.  See  Puff -ball. 

CARPOCR.  ATI  AMS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Gnoftics,  fo 
called  from  Carpocrates,  who  in  the  fecond  century  re¬ 
vived,  and  improved  upon  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus, 
Menander,  Saturnus,  and  other  gnostics. 

He  owned,  with  them,  one  foie  principle,  and  father  of 
all  things,  whofe  name,  as  well  as  nature,  was  unknown. 
The  world,  be  taught,  was  created  by  angels,  vaflly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  firlt  principle.  He  oppofed  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift  ;  making  him  a  mere  man,  born  of  Jofeph 
and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
though  poffeffcd  ot  uncommon  gifts,  which  fet  him 
above  other  creatures.  He  inculcated  a  community  of 
women  5  and  taught,  that  the  foul  could  not  be  purified, 
till  it  had  committed  all  kinds  of  abominations,  making 
that  a  neceffary  condition  of  perfection  ;  that  all  actions 
were  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  were  rendered 
good  or  evil  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  the  laws  of  the 
ftate. 

C  ARPOS,  Kap7ro(,  fruit.  The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  too  well 
known  and  underltood  to  admit  of  any  explanation  :  but  it 
is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  old  Greek  writers  did  not 
keep  ItriCtiy  to  the  fenfe  of  the  word,  limiting  it,  as  we 
do,  to  that  part  of  a  plant  or  a  tree  which  fucceeds  the 
flower,  and  in  which  the  feeds  are  contained  ;  but  they 
often  ufed  it  in  a  larger  fenfe,  and  exprefl'ed  by  it  the 
efculent  part  of  a  plant,  though  it  did  not  ferve  to  this 
purpofe. 

CARPUM  fledentium  Interior,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given 
by  Spigelius  to  the  rnufcle  called  by  Albinus,  ulnaris  in - 
ternus,  and  by  Window,  interims  cubitalis. 

CARPUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  wrist;  or  that  part  between 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  arm.  —  See  'Tab.  Anat. 
(Ofeol)  fig.  3-  n.  9.  and  7.  n.  12.  See  Wrist. 

The  Arabians  call  it  rafccla  ;  the  Latins  fometimes  car* 
plfmus. 

CARR,  carrum,  in  the  Middle  Age,  denoted  arty  fort  of  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  carriage,  either  by  land  or  fea. 

Carr,  Carrus,  a  kind  of  rolling  throne,  ufed  in  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  at  the  fplendid  entries  of  princes. 

The  word  is  from  the  ancient  Gauliih,  or  Celtic, 
carr  ;  mentioned  by  Ctefar,  in  his  Commentaries,  under 
the  name  carrus. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  Camillus  having  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  mounted  on  a  carr,  drawn  by  four  white  horfes, 
it  was  looked  on  as  too  haughty  an  innovation. 

Carr  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  light,  or  open  chariot. 
Pontanus  obferves,  that  Erichtbonius  was  the  firlt  that 
harneffed  horfes,  and  joined  them  in  a  carr,  or  chariot. 
The  carr,  on  medals,  drawn  either  by  horfes,  lions,  or 
elephants,  ufually  fignifies,  either  a  triumph  or  an  apo- 
tneofis  :  fometimes  a  proeeffion  of  the  images  of  the  gods, 
at  a  folemn  fupplieation  ;  and  fometimes  of  thofe  of  fome 
illuftrious  families  at  a  funeral. — The  carr  covered,  and 
drawn  by  mules,  only  fignifies  a  confecration,  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  done  any  one  of  having  his  image  carried  at  the 
games  of  the  Circus. 

The  carr  ufed  by  t’ne  ladies  was  called  pllcntum ,  carpw 
turn,  and  baferna. 

CARR  AC,  or  Carraca,  a  name  given  by  the  Portuguefe 
to  the  veflels  they  fend  to  Brafil  and  the  Ealt  Indies;  be¬ 
ing  very  large,  round  built,  and  fitted  for  fight,  a8  well 
as  burden.  Their  capacity  lies  in  the  depth,  which  is 
very  extraordinary.  They  are  narrower  above  than  un¬ 
derneath,  and  have  fometimes  feven  or  eight  floors ; 
that  carry  about  2000  tons,  and  are  capable  of  lodging 
2coo  men  ;  but  of  late  they  are  little  ufed.  Formerly 
they  were  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  as 
well  as  among  the  Genoefe,  and  other  Italians. 

It  is  a  cuftom  among  the  Portuguefe,  when  the  carracs  re¬ 
turn  from  India,  not  to  bring  any  boat  or  floop  for  the 
fervice  of  the  Ihip,  beyond  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena  *,  at 
which  place  they  fink  them  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  take 
from  the  crew  all  hopes  or  polfibility  of  faving  them- 
felves  in  cafe  of  fltipwreck. 

CARRAGO,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  fortification,  or  de¬ 
fence  about  a  camp,  campofed  of  carts,  waggons,  and 
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the  like  vehicles,  chained  or  fattened  together  ;  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  barbarous  nations. 

CARRARA  marble,  among  our  Artificers ,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  white  marble,  which  is  called  marmor  Lu- 
nen  se,  and  ligufirium  by  the  ancients  :  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Parian,  now  called  the  ftatuary  marble,  by  be¬ 
ing  harder  and  lefs  bright. 

CARRAT,  Carat,  or  Caract.  See  Caract. 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  perfons, 
goods,  &c.  from  place  to  place. 

Carriage  of  a  cannon ,  is  the  frame,  or  timber-work, 
whereon  it  is  mounted  ;  ferving  to  point  and  direct  it 
for  (hooting  ;  and  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place  ;  of 
which  there  are  three  forts;  viz.  thofe  ufed  in  garrifons, 
at  fea,  aboard  Ihips,  and  in  the  field.  The  two  firft  differ 
only  in  fome  iron  rings,  and  alfo  that  the  trucks  or 
wheels  of  garriton  carriages  are  made  of  caft  iron, 
whereas  thofe  of  fhip  carriages  are  of  wood.  Both  have 
the  fame  irons,  except  the  breech -rings,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  latter. 

Ca  rriage,  the,  of  a  field-piece,  confifts  of  two  wheels, 
which  carry  long  and  ftrong  wooden  beams,  or  cheeks, 
between  which  the  cannon  is  as  it  were  framed,  moving 
on  its  trunnious  as  on  a  centre;  when  it  is  required  to 
move  them,  they  add  a  vant-train,  compofed  of  two 
fmaller  wheels. 

The  cartage  confifts  of  the  cheeks,  the  tranfums,  the 
bolts  and  plates,  the  train,  the  bands,  the  keys  and 
locks,  the  bridge,  the  bed,  the  hooks,  the  trunnion  holes, 
and  the  cap-fquare. 

The  ordinary  proportion  is,  for  the  carriages  to  have  i| 
of  the  length  of  the  gun  ;  the  wheels  to  be  half  the 
length  of  the  piece  in  height :  four  times  the  diameter, 
or  caliber,  gives  the  depth  of  the  planks  at  the  fore¬ 
end  ;  in  the  middle  3^. 

The  carriages  for  mortars  are  low.  with  four  wheels,  each 
of  one  piece,  exactly  like  the  fca-carriagcs. 

Carriage,  block,  is  a  cart  made  on  purpofe  for  carrying 
of  mortars,  and  their  heds  from  one  place  to  another; 
and  likewiie  for  carrying  guns  in  the  field,  which  are  too 
heavy  to  be  tranfported  on  their  own  carriages. 

Carriages,  truck,  are  two  fhort  planks  ol  wood  fup- 
ported  on  two  axle-trees,  having  four  trucks,  or  wheels, 
of  folid  wood,  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  for  carrying  mortars  and  guns  upon  a  battery, 
when  their  own  carriages  cannot  go,  and  for  removing 
timber  and  other  burthens;  and  ate  drawn  by  men. 

Carriage,  the,  afa  fhip  gun,  confifts  of  four  wheels,  with¬ 
out  fpokes.  ' 

The  pans  of  a  fea- carriage,  are  the  two  cheeks,  the  axle- 
trees,  bolts,  cap-fquares,  commonly  called  clamps  in  the 
fea-fervice,  hooks,  forelocks,  trucks,  and  linfpins.  The 
breadth  of  the  wheels  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the 
cheeks;  but  the  height  of  the  cheeks,  and  diameter  of 
the  trucks,  depend  on  the  height  of  the  gun-ports  above 
the  deck,  bee  on  the  fubjetl  of  carriages  relating  to  the 
military  art,  both  as  to  their  conllru&ion  and  the  dimen- 
fions  of  their  parts,  Muller’s  Treat,  of  Artillery,  vol.  iv. 
See  Galloper,  Limber,  Tumbril,  &c.  See  alfo 
Bed,  Breechings,  &c.  and  Hov/itz,  Mortar,  See. 

Carriage,  ill  Agriculture,  denotes  a  fort  of  furrow,  cut 
for  the  conveyance  of  water,  to  overflow  or  improve 
the  ground. 

Carriages  are  of  two  kinds,  the  main  carriage,  wliofe 
mouth  is  of  breadth  fuflieient  to  receive  the  whole  ftream 
intended  ;  and  Idler  carriage  arifing  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
out  of  the  former. 

Carriage  alfo  fignifies  the  removal  of  goods,  or  other 
things,  from  one  place  to  another,  efpecially  with  a  carr 
or  cart. 

Carriage  alfo  denotes  the  money  or  hire  paid  to  a  earner, 
or  other  bearer  of  goods. 

Juftices  of  peace  have  power  to  affefs  the  price  of  car¬ 
riage  of  goods  yearly,  at  their  Eafter  feffions  ;  and  if  any 
carrier  (ball  take  Above  the  rates  and  prices  fo  affefled, 
he  fliall  forfeit  5/.  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  cap.  12. 

A  common  carver  having  the  charge  and  carriage  of 
goods,  is  to  arifwer  for  the  fame,  or  the  value,  to  the 
owner.  Co.  Lyt.  78.  And  where  goods  are  delivered 
to  a  carrier,  and  he  is  robbed  of  them,  he  fhall  be  charg¬ 
ed,  and  aiifwer  for  them,  becaufe  of  the  hire,  i  Roll, 
abr.  338. 

Where  goods  are  Itolen  from  a  carrier,  he  may  bring  an 
indictment  againft  the  felon,  as  for  his  own  goods,  though 
he  has  only  the  poflefl'ory,  arid  not  the  abfolute  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  owner  may  alfo  prefer  an  indi&ment 
againft  the  felon.'  Kel.  39.  If  a  carrier  is  robbed  of 
goods,  alfo  either  he  or  the  owner  may  bring  an  aCtion 
againft  the  hundred  to  make  it  good. 

The  carriage  of  letters  is  called  pofiage.  See  Post. 

Carriace  by  fea,  is  denominated  freight. 

Carriage,  bill  of,  lettredu  voiture,  among  the  French,  de- 
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notes  a  paper  given  to  a  carrier,  exprefling  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  goods  and  parcels  committed  to  him, 
partly  to  entitle  him  to  receive  his  hire  from  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  are  directed,  and  partly  that  this  letter 
may  (hew  whether  all  be  brought,  and  whether  in  due 
time,  and  in  the  condition  required. 

Carriage  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  fpace  of  ground,  over 
which  the  inhabitants  of  New  France,  and  other  colo¬ 
nies  of  North  America,  who  trade  with  the  favages, 
ufually  by  means  of  canoes,  are  obliged  to  carry  their 
boats  and  provifions,  & c.  on  their  fhoulders.  This  they 
are  forced  to  when  they  come  to  places  in  lakes  or  ri¬ 
vers,  covered  with  willows,  or  otherwife  rendered  im¬ 
practicable  to  pafs  by  water,  till  they  meet  with  fome 
new  place,  convenient  for  reimbarking. 

CARRIER,  he  who  undertakes  to  convey  perfons,  goods, 
papers,  money,  or  the  like,  from  place  to  place,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  a  certain  price,  either  fixed  by  authority  or  cuf- 
tom,  or  left  to  private  agreement.  See  Carriage. 

In  Holland  carriers  are  called  frontiers,  becaufe  they  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  fame  road,  or  route ;  fetting  out,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  fixed  hours. 

Carrier  pigeon,  a  fort  of  pigeon  ufed,  when  properly 
trained  up,  to  be  fent  with  letters  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other. 

It  is  larger  in  fize  than  raoft  of  the  other  kinds.  Its 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
being  often  fifteen  inches ;  but  its  greateft  weight  not 
twenty  ounces.  Its  flefh  is  firm  and  its  feathers  clofe ; 
it  is  long-necked,  and  of  a  better  fbape  than  moft  other 
pigeons.  The  upper  chap  of  the  bill  is  half  covered 
from  the  head  with  a  white  or  blackifh  tuberous  furfura- 
ceous  fifh,  which  proje&s  or  hangs  over  both  its  fides, 
on  the  upper  part  neareft  the  head,  and  ends  in  a  point 
about  the  middle  of  the  bill.  This  is  called  the  wattle . 
The  eyes  are,  furrounded  with  the  fame  fort  of  corru¬ 
gated  flefh  for  the  breadth  of  a  {hilling,  and  their  iris  is 
red.  Their  beak  is  long,  ftraght  and  thick  ;  their  wat¬ 
tle  generally  broad  acrofs  the  beak,  fhort  from  the  head 
toward  the  point,  and  tilting  forward  from  the  head  ; 
and  the  head  narrow,  long  and  flat ;  the  neck  very  long 
and  thin,  and  the  bread  broad  ;  the  feather  is  chiefly 
hlack  or  dun,  though  there  are  blues,  whites,  and  pyed. 

It  has  its  name  from  its  remarkable  fagacity  in  returning 
to  the  place  where  it  was  bred,  though  carried  to  great 
diftances;  from  which  property  it  33  made  ufe  of  to  carry 
letters  to  diflant  places,  as  a  fpeedy  and  fafe  method  of 
conveyance. 

They  are  trained  to  this  method  in  Turky  and  Perfia,  and 
are  carried  firft,  while  young,  fhort  flights  of  half  a 
mile,  and  afterwards  more,  till  at  length  they  will  return 
from  the  fartheft  part  of  the  kingdom.  Every  bafhaw 
has  a  bafket  of  thefe  pigeons,  bred  at  the  ferAglio, 
which,  upon  any  emergent  occafions,  as  an  infurre&ion, 
or  the  like,  he  difpatches  with  letters,  braced  under  their 
wings,  to  the  feraglio,  only  fending  out  more  than  one, 
for  fear  of  accidents.  Lithtow  allures  us,  that  one  of 
thefe  birds  will  carry  a  letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo, 
which  is  thirty  days  journey,  in  forty-eight  hours.  This 
is  alfo  a  very  ancient  practice  ;  Hirtius  and  Brutus,  at  the 
fiege  of  Modena,  held  a  correfpondence  with  one  another 
by  means  of  pigeons.  And  Ovid  tells  us,  that  Tau- 
rofthenes,  by  a  pigeon  ftained  with  purple,  gave  notice 
to  his  father  of  his  viftory  at  the  Olympic  games,  fend¬ 
ing  it  to  him  at  ^Egina.  ./Elian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
2.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  24. 

Anacreon  tells  us,  that  he  conveyed  a  billet-deaux  to  his 
beautiful  Bathyllis,  by  a  dove.  Ode  9.  See  Dragoon* 
and  H  onsz-man. 

CARRIERE.  See  Career. 

CARROB  ALISTA,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  denotes  a 
fpecies  of  balifia,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
horfes  ;  by  which  it  differed  from  the  manubalifia,  which 
being  lefler  and  lighter  was  thrown  by  the  hand. 

CARROCiUM,  or  Carrocerum,  in  Middle  Age  JVriters, 
denotes  the  eanner,  or  chief  flag  of  an  army,  which 
was  mounted  on  a  kind  of  chariot,  and  drawn  by 
oxen. 

CARROT,  Daucus,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
digynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  hermaphrodite  flower,  which  hath  five  heart- 
fhaped  petals  turning  inward,  and  five  hairy  ftamina. 
The  germen  fits  under  the  flower,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  ftriated  fruit,  covered  with  flinging 
hairs. 

Carrots  were  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  firft  fown 
about  Sandwich  in  Kent.  There  are  two  or  three  forts 
of  this  plant  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen  ;  and 
thefe  are  fown  at  feveral  different  feafons  of  the  year,  to 
afford  a  fupply  of  young  roots,  in  all  feafons,  for  the 
table. 
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The  feafon  for  fowing  them,  for  the  earliefl  crop,  is  foon 
after  Chriftmas.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  an  open  fitua- 
tion,  but  near  a  wall;  though  if  they  are  fown  clofe  under 
it,  they  will  be  drawn  up  to  feed  too  fail,  and  give  no  good 
roots  :  about  eight  inches  diftant  is  the  propereft  place. 
They  delight  in  a  warm  fandy  foil,  which  fhould  be  light, 
and  well  dug  to  a  good  depth,  that  the  roots  may  meet 
with  no  obftruEtion  in  running  down,  which  makes  them 
grow  lorked,  and  fhoot  out  lateral  branches,  efpecia'ly 
when  the  ground  has  been  too  much  dunged  the  fame 
year  that  the  feeds  were  fown,  which  will  alio  occafion 
their  being  worm-eaten.  The  hairy nefs  of  thefe  feeds 
make  them  apt  to  (lick  together  in  Imall  clufters,  and 
renders  it  difficult  to  fow  them  equally  :  they  fhould 
therefore  be  always  fown  on  a  calm  day,  when  there  is 
no  wind  ftirring  to  blow  them  together,  and  be  well 
rubbed  between  the  hands  to  feparate  them  thoroughly  : 
when  they  are  fown  they  fhould  be  trod  in  with  the  feet, 
and  the  ground  raked  level  over  them. 

"When  they  fir  ft  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to 
four  inches  diftance  ;  and  a  month  after  this,  they  muft 
be  cleared  again;  and  if  they  are  to  be  drawn  while 
young,  they  are  now  to  be  left  at  fix  inches  diftance  every 
way:  if  they  are  to  Hand  to  grow  large,  they  ntuft  be 
feparated  to  ten  inches. 

The  fecond  feafon  for  lowing  carrots  is  in  February.  This 
muft  be  done  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  on  warm  banks  ;  I 
but  thofe  which  are  to  be  in  open  large  quarters,  fhould 
not  be  fown  till  the  beginning  of  March. 

In  July  they  may  be  fown  again  for  an  autumnal  crop, 
and  finally  in  the  end  of  Auguft  for  thole  which  are  to 
Hand  the  winter.  Thefe  lait  will  be  fit  lor  ule  in  March, 
before  any  of  the  fpring  ones  ;  but  they  are  feldom  fo 
tender  or  well  tailed. 

In  order  to  preferve  carrots  for  ufe  all  winter,  they  are  to 
be  dug  up  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  laid  in  a 
dry  place  in  fand  ;  and  thete  roots  being  planted  again  in 
February  will  ripeu  feeds  in  Auguft  for  fucceeding 
crops  :  the  longelt  and  ftraighteft  roots  are  to  be  chofen 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  cultivation  of  carrots  are  lately  become  a  confider- 
a ble  branch  of  agriculture.  For  this  purpofe  the  ground 
fhould  be  ploughed  early,  before  the  winter  begins,  that 
the  froft  may  mellow  the  foil,  and  well  dunged.  The 
feed  fhould  be  fown  in  March  or  April,  feparatingit  firft 
by  palling  it  through  a  fine  chafF-fieve.  Four  pounds  of 
feed  are  fulficient  for  an  acre,  hi  about  feven  or  eight 
weeks  they  are  fit  for  hoeing,  and  in  a  fortnight  after 
they  fhould  be  harrowed,  which  is  done  without  injury 
to  the  carrot  plants.  Mr.  Billing,  an  ingenious  farmer  in 
Norfolk,  obtained  from  twenty  acres  and  a  half  of  land, 
of  different  foils,  and  differently  prepared,  five  hundred 
and  ten  loads  of  carrots,  which,  as  experience  led  him 
to  conclude,  were  equal  in  ufe  and  effect  to  a  tboufand 
loads  of  turneps,  or  three  hundred  loads  of  hay.  Some 
of  them  meafured  two  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  round. 

The  feafon  for  drawing  carrots  is  a  little  after  Michael¬ 
mas;  and  the  belt  method  of  drawing  them  is  by  break¬ 
ing  the  ground  about  fix  inches  deep,  with  a  four  pronged 
fork;  though  Mr.  Billing  has  plowed  them  up  with  a 
narrow- lhaved  wheel-plough,  without  injury,  and  the 
flock  was  turned  into  the  ground  to  feed  on  them,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  preparation.  Cows,  Iheep,  horfes,  and 
hogs,  become,  by  ufe,  fond  of  carrots,  aud  are  greatly 
nourillied  by  them.  See  Billing’s  Account  of  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Carrots,  1765.  Bvo. 

Carrot,  wild ,  or  Daucus,  Sylvejlris .  The  feeds  of  this 
plant  are  elleemed  one  of  the  molt  powerful  diuretics 
we  are  acquainted  with,  of  our  own  growth.  They  are 
alfo  efieemed  provocatives  to  venery.  They  are  alfo 
given  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  in  plcurifies, 
in  ftratiguries,  and  in  the  ftone  and  gravel.  An  infufion 
of  them  in  white  wine  is  excellent  in  hyfteric  com¬ 
plaint.  Many  inftances  are  related,  in  which  tea  made 
of  the  heads  or  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot,  has  given  great 
relief  in  thefe  complaints.  Ale  may  be  made  of  it,  by 
adding  to  nine  ounces  of  the  feed,  eighteen  ounces  of 
raifins  of  the  fun.  Thefe  muft  be  put  into  a  bag,  and 
hung  in  a  veffel  of  fix  gallons  of  good  ale,  after  fermen¬ 
tation.  Alter  eight  days  it  will  be  fine,  and  it  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  thyee  pints  a-day. 

See  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  the  carrot  peel-tree,  in  the 
Lond.  Med.  Obferv.  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  178.  19 1.  and  Ibid. 
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Carrot,  candy .  See  Spignel. 

Carrot,  deadly,  or  fcorching.  See  Thaps  i.a. 

Carrot ,  mountain,  a  fpecies  of  fennel.  See  Fennel. 
CARROUSAL,  or  Carrowsal,  properly  a  courfe,  or 
conteft  of  chariots  and  horfes:  or  a  magnificent  enter¬ 
tainment,  on  occafion  of  fome  public  rejoicing;  confid¬ 
ing  in  a  cavalcade  of  feveral  perfons,  richly  drefied,  and 
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equipped  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  cavalie  rs,  di¬ 
vided  into  fquadrons,  meeting  in  fome  public  place,  and 
praflifing  julls,  tournaments,  and  other  noble  excrcifes; 
The  word  is  fince  become  of  more  general  ufe,  and  is 
given  to  any  merry  meetings. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  caro.fcllo,  a  diminutive 
of  carro,  chariot.  Tertullion  aferibes  the  invention  of 
carroufals  to  Circe  ;  and  will  have  them  in flituted  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Sun,  her  father  ;  whence  fome  derive  the 
word  from  carries ,  or  ciirrus  /olis. 

The  mooxs  introduced  cyphers,  liveries,  and  other  or¬ 
naments  of  their  arms,  with  trappings,  Ac.  for  their 
horfes.  The  Goths  added  crefts,  plumes,  Ac. 

CARR.- TAKERS,  are  olficers  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  who, 
when  the  court  travels,  have  charge  to  provide  wag¬ 
gons,  carts,  Ac,  to  tranfport  the  king’s  furniture  and 
baggage. 

CARRUCA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fplendid  kind  of  carr,  or  cha¬ 
riot,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  richly  decorated  with 
gold,  filver,  ivory,  Ac.  in  which  the  emperors,  fenators, 
and  people  of  condition,  were  carried. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Carnes,  or  Britifh  carr, 
which  is  (till  the  Irilh  name  for  any  wheel-carriage. 
Carruca,  01  C  aruc a,  is  alfo  u fed  in  Middle  Age  IVriler s, 
for  a  plough. 

Carruca  was  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  carrucata.  See 
Ca  rkuc  ate. 

CAURUCAGE,  carucagium,  a  kind  of  tax  anciently  im- 
poted  on  every  plough,  tor  the  public  fervice.  See  Car- 
RUCATEand  Hidage. 

Carruc  age,  Carucagf.,  or  Caruage,  in  Hujbandry, 
denotes  the  ploughing  of  ground,  either  ordinary,  as  for 
grain,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  or  extraordinary,  as  for  woad, 
dyers  weed,  rape,  and  the  like. 

CARRUCATE,  carrucata ,  in  our  Ancient  Laws  and  Hif- 
tory,  denotes  a  plough-land,  or  as  much  arabie  ground, 
as  can  be  tilled  in  one  year  with  one  plough. 

In  Domefday  inquifition,  the  arable  land  is  elfimated  in 
carrucates ,  the  pafture  in  hides,  and  meadow  in  acres. 
Skene  makes  the  carrucata  the  fame  with  hilda ,  or  hina 
terra-,  Littleton  the  fame  with  soc. 

T  he  meafureof  the  carrucatc  appears  to  have  differed  in  re- 
fpe£l  of  place  as  well  as  time.  In  the  reign  of  Rich.  I. 
it  was  eftimated  at  60  acres,  and  in  another  charter  of 
the  fame  reign  at  100  acres:  in  the  time  of  Ed.  I.  at  180 
acres:  and  in  the  23d  of  Ed.  III.  a  carrucate  of  land  in 
Burcefter  contained  112  acres,  and  "in  Middleton  150 
acres.  Dugd.  Mon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  107.  Kennet,  Par.  Anc. 
p.  471.  Du-Cange. 

By  a  ftatute  under  William  III.  for  charging  perfons  to 
the  repair  of  the  highways,  a  plough-land’ is  rated  at  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  may  contain  lioufes,  mills,  wood, 
pafture,  Ac.  Stat.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 

CARRY  ING,  in  Faleonry,  fignifies  a  hawk’s  flying  away 
with  the  quarry. 

Carrying  is  one  of  the  ill  qualities  of  a  hawke,  which  {he 
acquires  either  by  a  diflike  of  the  falconer,  or  not  being 
fufliciently  broke  to  the  lure. 

Carrying,  among  Huntfmcn.  When  ahare  runs  on  rotten 
ground,  (or  even  fometimes  in  a  froft),  and  it  fticks  to  her 
feet,  they  fay  file  carries. 

Carrying,  among  Riding  Mafters.  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
carry  low,  when  having  naturally  an  ill-fliaped  neck,  he 
lowers  bis  head  too  much.  All  horfes  that  arm  them- 
felves  carry  low ;  but  a  horfe  may  carry  low  without 
arming.  A  French  branch,  or  bigot,  is  preferibed  as  a  re¬ 
medy  again  ft  carrying  low. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  carry  well,  when  his  neck  is  raifed,  or 
arched,  and  he  holds  his  head  high  and  firm,  without 
conftraint. 

Carrying  wind,  a  term  ufed  by  our  dealers  in  horfes,  to 
exprefs  fuch  a  one  as  frequently  toffes  his  nofe  as  high  as 
his  ears,  and  does  not  carry  handfomely.  This  is  called 
carrying  wind ;  and  the  diflerenca  between  carrying  in  the 
wind,  and  beating  upon  the  band,  is  this  :  that  the  horfe 
who  beats  upon  the  hand,  (hakes  the  bridle  and  refills  it, 
1  while  he  Ihalces  his  head  ;  but  the  horfe  that  carries  in 
the  wind  puts  up  his  head  without  fhaking,  and  fome¬ 
times  beats  upon  the  hand.  The  oppofite  to  carrying  in 
the  wind,  is  arming  and  carrying  low  ;  and  even  between 
thefe  two  there  is  a  difference  in  wind. 

CART,  a  vehicle,  mounted  on  two  wheels,  drawn  by  horfes 
ufed  for  the  carriage  of  hevy  goods. 

Mr,  Sharp’s  rolling  cart  is  fixed  upon  two  rollers,  running 
a-breaft.  or  parallel  with  each  other,  and  both  placed 
under  the  body  of  the  cart,  working  upon  pivots  like  the 
wheel  of  a  wheel-barrow.  The  rollers  are  both  cylin¬ 
ders  of  call  'Ron,  two  feet  diameter,  and  fixteen  inches 
broad.  An  iron  fpindle  pafles  through  the  centre  of 
each  roller,  upon  the  ends  of  which  reft  the  four  planks 
that  fupport  the  body  of  the  cart. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  French  charrette ,  which 
t  •  fignifies 
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fignifies  the  fame;  or  rather  the  Latin  carreta,  a  dim'rnu-  j 
tive  of  carrus.  See  Carr. 

In  London  and  WeHminller  carts  fhal!  not  carry  more 
than  twelve  faksof  meal,  feven  hundred  and  fifty  bricks, 
one  chaldron  of  coals,  &c.  oil  pain  of  forfeiting  one  of 
the  horfes.  Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  6. 

By  the  laws  of  the  city,  carr-men  are  forbid  to  ride,  either 
on  their  carts  or  horfes.  They  are  to  lead,  or  drive  them 
on  foot,  through  the  Hreets  on  the  forfeiture  of  ten 
fhillings.  Stat.  r.  Geo.  I.  cap.  57. 

Criminals  are  drawn  to  execution  in  a  cart.  Bawds,  and 
other  mnlefaftors  are  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail. 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  fort  of  carts,  or  drags,  ufed 
by  the  Jews  to  do  the  office  of  threfhing.  They  were 
l’upported  on  low  thick  wheels,  bound  with  iron,  which 
were  1  oiled  up  and  down  on  the  fheaves,  to  break  them, 
and  force  out  the  corn.  Something  of  the  like  kind  alfo 
obtained  among  the  Romans,  under  the  denomination  of 
ploujlra,  of  which  Virgil  makes  mention.  Georg.  I. 

‘Tardaque  Elnfince  matris  volventia  plaujlra , 

Tribulaquc,  trabeeeque - 

On  which  Servius  obferves,  that  trahea  denotes  a  cart 
without  wheels,  and  trebula  a  fort  of  cart  armed  on  ail 
Tides  with  teeth,  ufed  chiefly  in  Africa,  for  threfhing 
corn.  The  Septuagint  and  St.  Jeroni  reprefent  thele 
carts  as  furnifhed  with  faws,  infomuch  that  their  furface 
was  befet  with  teeth.  David  having  taken  Rabbah,  the 
capital  of  the  Ammonites,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  cruflied  to  pieces  under  fuch  carls ,  moving  on  wheels 
fet  with  iron  teeth  ;  and  the  king  of  Damafcus  is  faid  to 
have  treated  the  Ifraelites  in  the  land  of  Gilead  in  the 
fame  manner,  2  Sam.  xii.  31.  Amos,  i.  3.  Calm. 
Diet.  Bibl-  tom.  i.  p.  36 6. 

Cart -bote,  in  our  Ancient  Cujioms,  denotes  wood  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  or  repairing  inltruments  of  huf- 
bandry. 

CARTE  BLANCH  F.,  a  French  term,  feldom  ufed  but  in 
this  phrafe,  To  give,  or  fend  any  one  the  carte  blanche  ; 
i.  e.  to  fend  him  a  blank  paper,  figned,  for  him  to  fill 
up  with  what  conditions  he  pleaies. 

Much  like  this  is  the  French  blanc Jigne,  a  paper  without 
writing,  except  a  fignature  at  the  bottom,  given  by 
contending  parties  to  arbitrators,  or  common  friends,  to 
fill  up  with  the  conditions  they  judge  reafonable,  in 
order  to  end  the  quarrel. 

CAR  CEL,  originally  fignifies  a  placart,  or  manifefto  in 
writing,  polled  in  public  places  to  notify  its  contents. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  cartello,  or  Latin  car- 
tellv.s,  which  fignifies  the  fame  ;  formed  by  diminution 
of  charta,  paper. 

Cartel,  a  letter  of  defiance,  or  a  challenge  to  fingle  com¬ 
bat;  much  in  ufe  when  thofe  combats  were  pratflifed, 
for  the  deciding  of  difficult,  and  not  otherwife  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  controverfies  at  law.  See  Duel. 

The  ufe  of  cartels,  or  challenges  to  fight,  is  very  ancient, 
there  being  divers  inflances  of  them  in  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  other  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Rymer  gives  the  car¬ 
tel  which  Edward  III.  fent  to  Philip  de  Valois,  chal¬ 
lenging  him  either  to  fight  him  body  to  body,  or  a 
hundred  men  againfl  a  hundred,  or  army  to  army, 
within  ten— days' before  the  gates  of  Tournay.  Feed, 
tom.  v. 

Cartel  alfo  denotes  a  treaty  or  agreement  between  two 
princes  or  generals,  relating  to  the  exchange  of  prifoners 
taken  in  war. 

There  are  alfo  carte's  fettled  between  princes  in  time  of 
war,  for  what  relates  to  commerce,  that  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  interruption,  notwithflanding  other  ho- 
Hilities. 

Cartel  is  alfo  ufed  fora  fliip  commiffioned,  in  time  of 
war,  to  exchange  the  prifoners  of  any  two  holtile  powers  ; 
or  to  carry  any  requell  or  propofal  from  one  to  another. 
The  ofTictr  who  commands  her  is  ordered  to  carry  only  a 
fingle  gun,  for  the  purpofe  of  firing  fignals. 

Cartel  alfo  denotes  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  corn,  ufed 
in  divers  parts  of  France,  being  of  different  values  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds. 

CARTESIAN  Philofophy,  or  Cartesi anism,  thefyfiem 
of  philofophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  and  maintained 
by  his  followers,  the  CarteJianS. 

The  Cartejian  philofophy  is  founded  on  two  great  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  one  mctaphyfical,  the  other  phyfical.  The  me- 
taphyfical  principle  is  this,  1  think,  therefore  I  am.  This 
principle  has  been  attacked  and  defended,  with  great 
fpirit,  zeal,  and  partiality,  on  both  Tides  :  tor,  though  it 
be  true  that  we  are  as  fure  by  an  inward  perception  or 
confcioufnefs,  that  we  exi It,  as  that  we  think  ;  yet  it  is 
true,  too,  that  the  conclufion  of  this  reafoning,  1  am,  is 
drawn  from  the  antecedent  I  think  :  fince  to  think ,  fup- 
poles  to  be ,  or  exijl ;  and  the  mind  fees  clearly  the  ne- 
ceflary  conne£tion  between  thinking  and  being. 

From  our  having  the  idea  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfe£l 
and  necefiarily  exifting,  Des  Cartes  concludes  that  he  ac- 
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tually  is,  upon  whofe  will  he  makes  the  certainty  of  feiH- 
evident  propofitions,  and  of  all  iiecelTary  truths  to  de¬ 
pend.  F ronuhe  knowledge  thus  eltablilhed,  lie  proceed! 
to  deduce  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  efFecfts  by  necef- 
fary  Heps;  and  lie  rejedls  all  final  caufes  from  philofo¬ 
phy.  Fie  infers  the  reality  of  material  objects  from  the 
veracity  of  the  Deity. 

The  phyfical  principle  of  Cartcfanifm  is  this,  that  nothing 
exijls  but  fubjlanccs :  which  appears  a  dangerous  principle 
to  the  divines  ;  and  is  accordingly  controverted  every 
day  in  the  fchools  of  the  catholics  ;  who  undertake  to 
prove  that  there  are  abfohue  accidents. 

Subfiances  he  makes  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  a  fubflancc 
that  thinks,  the  other  a  fubltance  extended.  Admi! 
thought,  therefore,  and  a£lual  extenfion,  are  the  efience 
oi  fubltance:  fo  that  the  thinking  fubllance  cannot  be 
without  fome  adual  thought ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  re¬ 
trenched  from  the  extenfion  of  a  thing,  without  taking 
away  fo  much  of  its  fubllance. 

T  he  fir  It  article  is  oppofed  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  endea¬ 
vours  to  lhew,  that  thinking  is  not  elTential  to  the  foul, 
or  that  its  efler.ce  does  not  confill  in  thought;  but  that 
there  are  various  occalions  wherein  it  does  not  think  at 
all.  See  Dream.  The  latter  is  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the 
Jeluits,  &c.  as  inconfillent  with  the  dodrine  of  trAn- 
substantiation  ;  but  is  much  better  confuted  by  the 
modern  writers,  from  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian! 
philofophy. 

The  efience  of  matter  being  thus  fixed  in  extenfion,  Des 
Cartes  naturally  concludes  there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any 
poliibility  thereof  in  nature  ;  but  that  the  world  is  ablo- 
luteiy  full  :  for  mere  fpace  is  precluded  by  this  principle  ; 
becaufe  extenfion  being  implied  in  the  idea  of  fpace, 
matter  is  fo  too.  If  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as  a  va¬ 
cuum,  lays  he,  it  might  be  meafured  :  the  vacuum, 
therefoie,  is  extended,  and  of  confequence  is  matter  ; 
every  thing  extended  being  matter.  See  Vacuum. 

He  defines  motion  to  be  the  tranflation  of  a  body  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  bodies  that  are  in  contad  with  it; 
and  confidered  as  quielcent,  to  the  neighbouihood  of 
other  bodes  ;  and  thus  defiroys  the  diflindon  between 
abfolute  or  real,  and  relative  or  apparent  motion.  He 
maintains  that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  always 
preferved  in  the  uuiverlc;  becaule,  God,  he  lays,  mull 
be  luppofed  to  ad  in  the  moll  conllant  and  immutable 
manner.  And  hence  lie  likewise  deduces  his  three  laws 
of  motion.  See  Motion. 

Ibefe  principles  of  phyfics  once  fuppofed,  Des  Cartes 
explains  mechanically,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  how  the  world  was  formed  ;  and  whence  the  pre- 
fent  appearances  of  nature  do  ariie.  He  fuppofes,  that 
God  created  matter  of  an  indefinite  extenfion  ;  that  he 
divided  this  matter  into  little  iquare  portions,  or  mafles, 
full  of  angles  ;  that  he  imprefled  two  motions  on  this 
matter  ;  one  whereby  each  party  revolved  round  its  cen¬ 
tre  ;  another,  whereby  an  affemblage  or  fyftem  of  them, 
turned  round  a  common  centre  :  whence  arole  as  many 
different  vortices,  or  eddies,  as  there  were  different 
mafles  of  matter,  thus  moving  round  common  centres. 

1  liefe  things  thus  put  into  motion,  the  confequences  ac¬ 
cording  to  Des  Cartes,  in  each  vortex,  will  be  as  follow  : 
the  parts  of  matter  could  not  move  and  revolve  amon<r 
each  other,  without  having  their  angles  gradually  broken” 
and  this  continual  friftion  of  parts  and  angles  mull  pro¬ 
duce  three  elements  :  the  firlt,  a.11  infinitely  fine  dull, 
formed  of  the  angles  broken  off;  the  fecond,  the  lpheres 
remaining,  after  all  the  angular  irregularities  are  thus 
removed  ;  thefe  two  make  the  matter  of  his  firlt  and  fe¬ 
cond  element.  And  thofe  particles  not  yet  rendered 
fmooth  and  ipherical,  and  which  Hill  retain  fome  of 
their  angles,  and  irregular  parts,  make  the  third  ele¬ 
ment. 

Now  the  firH,  or  fubtileH  element,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion,  mult  take  up  the  centre  of  each  fyfiern,  or 
vortex,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  parts,  anil  this 
is  the  matter  which  conHitutes  the  fun,  and  the  fixed 
Hars  above  and  the  fire  below.  The  fecond  element, 
compofed  of  fpheres,  makes  the  atmofphere,  and  all  the 
matter  between  the  earth  and  the  fixed  Hars  ;  in  fuch 
manner,  as  that  the  largell  lpheres  are  always  next  the 
circumference  of  the  vortex,  and  the  fmallell  next  its 
centre.  The  third  element,  or  the  hooked  particles,  is 
the  matter  that  compofes  the  earth,  all  terreflrial  bodies,' 
comets,  fpots  in  the  fun,  See. 

The  parts  of  the  folar  vortex,  according  to  his  fvHem, 
increafe  in  denfity,  but  decreafe  in  celerity,  to  a  certain 
diflance ;  beyond  which  he  fuppofes  all  the  particles  to 
be  equal  in  magnitude,  but  to  incre&fe  in  celerity.  lie 
accounts  for  the  gravity  of  terrcHrial  bodies  from  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  revolving  round  the  earth 
and  upon  the  fame  general  principles  he  pretends  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  and  to  account  for 
every  other  operation  in  nature. 

His 
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His  fyftem,  though  very  artfully  concerted,  yet  carries 
with  it  more  the  air  of  a  romance,  than  of  a  juft  phi- 
lofophy.  Accordingly,  both  divines  and  philofophers 
exclaim  againft  it :  the  fi  It.  b-caufe  it  leads  to  athcifm, 
by  fui nilhing  the  maintainors  of  an  eternal  matter,  with 
means  how,  from  the  laws  of  motion,  to  account  for 
the  production  of  the  world  :  though  it  is  certain,  DcS 
Cartes  fuppofed  a  Deity;  and  fo  mull  all  who  admit  his 
philofophy  ;  eife  whence  will  they  deiive  that  motion  of 
matter,  which  of  itfclf  is  dtfticute  of  any  fuch  prin¬ 
ciple? 

But  the  philofophers  have  much  better  picas  againft  it ; 
and  the  elements,  fubtile  matter,  hooked  atoms,  vorti¬ 
ces,  and  other  machines,  are  now  clearly  on  the  fame 
looting  with  the  oc  ult  qua'ity  of  the  ancient  Peripatetics. 
Indeed,  Des  Cartes,  by  introducing  geometry  into  phy- 
fies,  and  accounting  for  natural  phenomena  from  t he 
laws  of  mechanics,  did  infinite  fcrvice  to  philofophy  ; 
and  contributed  boih  by  his  practice  and  example,  to 
free  it  from  that  venerable  ruft,  which  in  a  long  luc- 
cellion  of  ages  it  had  contracted  :  accordingly,  to  him, 
in  fome  meafure,  is  owing  the  prefent  fyftem  of  mecha¬ 
nical,  and  even  the  Newtonian  philofophy. 

Cartejianifm  was  nearly  prohibited  by  an  arret  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  P  iris ;  and  had  been  lo,  in  effe£t,  but  lor  a 
burleique  adtirefs  prefented  ’O  the  firft  prefutent, 

Rene  des  Cartes,  the  noble  founder  of  this  feet,  was. of 
Bretagne,  bo.n  in  the  year  1596.  His  monument  in¬ 
forms  us,  “  t  hat  having  maftered  all  the  learning  of  the 
“  llhools,  which  proved  (hort  of  his  expectation,  he  be- 
“  took  himfelt  to  the  army  in  Germany  and  Hungary  ; 

•*  and  there  fpent  his  vacant  winter  hours  in  comparing 
“  the  myfteries  and  phenomena  of  nature,  with  the 
“lavs  of  mathematics;  daring  to  hope,  that  thefe 
“  might  unlock  the  other.  Quitting  therefore,  all  othei 
“  pu'luits,  he  retired  to  a  little  visage  near  Egmond, 
««  in  Holland  ;  where  fpending  twenty-five  years  in  con- 
“  tinual  reading  and  meditation,  he  efle&ed  his  dc- 
“  fign.” 

He  vvas  a  perfon  of  great  genius  and  penetration,  both 
as  to  the  invention,  and  orderly  ranging  and  diipoling  of 
things.  He  began  a  new  method  of  philofophy,  and 
finifhed  it  on  his  own  foundation.  His  reputation  in 
foreign  nations  appears  on  his  monument;  which  con- 
fills  of  four  faces,  inferibed  with  fo  mmy  encomiums. 
It  vvas  erefiled  at  Stockholm,  where  he  died,  in  the  year 
1650,  by  Monfieur  Chanut,  the  king  of  France’s  resident 
in  that  court.  But  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  at  the  charge  of  M.  d’Alibret,  who  alfo  erected 
a  handfome  monument  over  them,  in  the  church  of  St, 
Genevieve. 

See  an  accurate  account  and  examination  of  the  Carte- 
Jiun  fyftem,  in  Maclaurin’s  view  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton’s 
Philosophical  Difcoveries,  chap.  iv. 

CAR  PH  AMUS.  See  Bajiard  Saffron. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  an 
order  of  religious,  inftituted  by  St.  Bruno,  about  the  year 
1084  (tome  fay  in  1080,  and  others  in  ic86),  remark¬ 
able  for  the  aufterity  ot  their  rule,  which  obliges  them 
to  a  perpetual  folitude  ;  a  to'al  abttinence  from  flefh, 
even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  and  to  feed  on  bread, 
water,  and  fait,  one  day  in  every  week  ;  and  abfolute 
filence,  except  at  certain  Rated  times. 

Their  houles  were  ufually  built  in  defarts,  their  fare 
coarie.  and  their  difciplinc  fevere.  It  is  obfervtd  that 
the  monaftical  piety  is  ftill  better  preferved  in  this,  than 
in  any  of  the  other  orders.  M.  1’Abbe  de  la  Trappe, 
however,  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  Carthitjians  do  not 
live  up  to  the  auflerity  enjoined  by  the  ancient  ftatutes 
of  Guigues,  their  fifth  general.  M.  Maffon,  general 
of  the  older,  anfwers  the  Abbe;  and  fliews  that  what 
he  calls  the  ftatutes,  or  conftitutions  of  Guigues, 
are,  in  reauty,  only  cuftoms  compiled  by  father  Gui¬ 
gues  ;  and  that  they  did  not  become  laws  till  long  after. 
The  word  is  formed  from  Carthujianus ,  or  Car  thujienfis,  a 
denomination  given  them  in  Latin,  from  a  village  in 
Dauphine  called  Chartreufc,  in  Latin  Cartujlum,  Latur- 
jium ,  as  fomc  fay,  where  the  firft  monaftery  of  this  kind 
was  eretled.  Hence  the  French  call  the  religious  of  this 
order  Chartreu ,  and  their  convents  Chartreufes  ;  an  ap¬ 
pellation  which  alfo  appears  to  have  anciently  obtained 
in  England  ;  whence  the  name  of  that  celebrated  hofpi- 
tal,  or  rather  college,  in  London,  the  Charter-houfe  ; 
by  corruption  from  Chartreufe. 

The  Carthujian  habit  is  all  white  within,  their  fcapular 
being  joined  in  the  fides  by  two  pieces  of  the  fame  ftufF. 
They  wore  a  hair  fliirt  next  their  llcin.  Their  prior  and 
procurator,  who  may  go  abroad  upon  the  neceflary  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  houfe,  appear  in  a  black  cloak  down  to  the 
ground,  and  a  black  hood  over  the  white  one  ;  the  hood 
not  round,  but  tapering  to  a  point. 

There  are  few  nuns  of  this  order.  There  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  fome  female  Carthujian  convents*  but  the  in- 


creafe  of  them  was  prohibited  in  1368;  and  there  re¬ 
main  only  five  at  this  day,  four  in  France,  and  one  at 
Bruges  in  Flanders.  They  were  brought  into  England 
by  Henry  II.  about  the  year  1180,  and  had  only  nine 
houfes ;  their  firft  houte  being  at  Wuham,  in  Somer- 
fctfhire, 

Carthusian  powder ,  poudre  de  Chartrcux.  See  Kermes 
mineral. 

CARTiL^GE,  in  Anatomy,  a  fmooth,  folid,  uniform,  flexi¬ 
ble,  eiaftic  part  ot  an  animal  ;  fofter  than  a  bone,  but 
harder  than  any  other  part. 

Cartilages  feem  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with 
bones,  and  only  to  diffir  as  mere  or  lefs  hard.  There 
are  fome  very  hard,  and  which  even  become  bony  with 
time  :  as  thole  v.  g.  which  form  the  ltermim.  Others 
are  fofter,  and  lerve  to  compofe  entire  parts;  as  thofe  of 
the  note,  ears,  &c.  where  an  eafy  gentle  motion  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  their  natural  elafttcity  (crvmg  them  inftead  of 
antagonift  mufcles. 

There  are  others  fofter  ftill,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
ligaments,  arid  thence  called  ligamentous  cartilages. 

There  are  cartilages  of  various  figures,  acquiring  various 
names  from  the  things  they  lefetnblc  :  one  is  called  an¬ 
nularis ,  becaufe  it  refembles  a  ring;  another  xiphoides, 
from  its  refembling  the  point  of  a  dagger;  a  \h\u\  feuti- 
formis ,  becaufe  made  like  a  buckle;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
See  each  under  its  proper  head. 

Cartilages  have  no  cavities  for  marrow;  nor  any  mem¬ 
branes,  or  nerves,  for  fenfation.  Their  ufes  are  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  bones  from  being  damaged  or  wounded  by  a 
continual  frxRion  ;  to  join  them  together  by  a  fvnehon- 
throfis  ;  and  to  contribute,  in  great  meafure,  to  the  well 
forming  ot  feveral  parts;  as  the  nofe,  ears,  trachea,  eye¬ 
lids,  &c. 

Cartilages  cover  the  extremities  of  bones  joined  together 
by  moveable  articulations,  increafe  the  volume  of  fome 
of  them  alter  the  manner  of  epipbyfes,  unite  otheis  very 
clofely  together,  and  have  no  immediate  adhefion  or 
connexion  with  others.  The  cartilages  which  belong  to 
the  bones,  differ  from  each  other  in  fize,  figure,  fituation, 
and  ufe,  and  may  all  be  ranked  und.r  two  general  heads  ; 
thofe  which  a  e  clofely  united  to  bones,  and  thofe  which 
are  not  immediately  connrtled  with  them.  The  carti¬ 
lages  united  to  bones  me  oi  four  kinds;  fome  cover  both 
fides  of  the  moveable  arti<  ulations,  and  are  very  fmooth 
and  ilippery  ;  f  jme  unite  the  bones  to  each  other,  either 
fo  firmly  as  to  allow  no  ienfible  motion,  as  in  the  fym- 
phyfis  ot  the  oJJ'a  pubis ,  and  dill  more  in  that  by  which 
the  epiphytes  are  joined  to  the  bones;  or  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  allow  of  different  motions,  as  in  thofe  by  which 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  aie  connected.  1  he  fiift 
eafily  grow  hard,  but  the  otheis  appear  in  fome  degree 
vifeid,  and  retain  ihtir  flexibility. 

Some  increafe  the  fize  and  extent  of  bones,  as  the  carti¬ 
laginous  portions  of  almoft  all  the  true  ribs:  thefe  aie  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  bones  ;  others  with  cartilages ,  as  the  fep- 
tum  matium  ;  others  ftrve  only  for  botders,  as  thofe  of 
the  balis  of  the  fcapula,  and  of  the  crijla  of  the  os  ilium, 
the  fupercilia  of  cavities,  and  thofe  of  the  fpinal  arid 
tranlveife  ptocefles  of  the  vertebra •  Some,  in  fine,  have 
a  fingular  form,  as  thofe  of  the  ears,  and  mod  of  thole 
of  the  nofe  ;  in  which  laft,  their  elaflicity  appears  moft 
fenfibly.  The  cartilages  belonging  to  the  fecond  general 
clafs,  or  thofe  not  immediately  joined  to  bones,  are  for 
the  moft  parr  placed  in  the  moveable  joints  ;  and  thefe 
may  likewifc  be  fubdivided  into  feveral  kind-.  Some  lie 
altogether  loofe.  being  r.ei. her  joined  to  the  articulated 
bones,  nor  to  the  cartilages  which  cover  them,  but  Aide 
freely  between  them  in  different  dire£lions  ;  as  thofe 
which  are  placed  in  the  articulation  of  the  tibia  with  the 
os  femoris  ;  in  that  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  ojja  tempo- 
rum  ■,  and  iu  that  of  the  clavicle  with  the  llernum.  Thofe 
between  the  clavicle  anri  acromium,  and  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Some  are  partly  joined  to  other  cartilages ,  and 
partly  fade  between  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the 
articulated  bones,  as  the  cartilage  at  the  lower  cxnemiiy 
of  the  radius.  There  may  alio  be  reckoned  among  the 
cartilages,  though  not  fo  pioperly,  feveral  of  the  fmall 
fefamoide  bones,  which  remain  long  cartilaginous  ;  and 
alfo  the  caitiLginous  portions  of  tendons,  whicli  do  the 
Erne  office  with  the  fefamoide  bones.  Window* 

It  is  commonly  held,  that  all  bones  in  their  original  were 
only  cartilages ,  and  arrived  at  the  hardnefs  of  bones  by 
a  gradual  induration. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  cartilages  themfelves 
have  been  found  oflified  ;  of  which  a  famous  infiance 
happened  fome  years  ago  at  Milan,  where  a  malefadiof 
was  judged  innocent,  and  faved,  becaufe  his  afpera  ar- 
teria  being  turned  bony,  he  was  not  luffocatcii  by  the 
hangman’s  rope. 

Cartilages,  articulating.  See  Joint  Cartilages. 
CARTILAGINQUSj/f/fo,  thofe,  whofe  fpine,  or  back¬ 
bone. 
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bone,  is  of  the  confiftence  of  a  cartilage,  being  hoilow 
witnal,  and  containing  medulla.  See  Fish.  ° 
Cartilaginous  fijhes  are  of  two  kinds  ;  flat,  as  the  raia  or 
Ik'ate  ;  and  long  and  round,  as  the  afellus,.  or  cod. 

r<  N° U S  lca^  amonS  Botanijis.  See  Leaf. 

CAR  1  CIS,  or,  as  we  pronounce  it,  Cartoon,  in  Paint- 
ing,  a  design  made  on  ft rong  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
calqued  through,  and  transferred  on  the  frefh  plafter  of 
a  wall,  to  be  painted  in  frefco. 

I  he  word,  in  the  original  French,  fignifies  thick  paper , 
or  pajte-boat d. 

Carton  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  defign  coloured,  for  working  in 
mofaic,  tapeftry,  kc.  The  Cartoons  Formerly  preferved 
at  Hampton-court,  but  now  in  the  queen’s  palace  at 
liuckingham-houfe,  are  defigns  of  Raphael  Urbin,  in¬ 
tended  for  a  tapeftry.  See  Richardfon,  in  his  Effay  on 
ramting  ;  _  where  he  fpends  a  great  part  of  a  chapter  on 
tne  colouring  of  the  Cartoons. 

CARTOUCH,  a  wooden  cafe  about  three  inches  thick, 
girt  round  with  marlin,  and  loaden  with  two,  three,  or 
four  hundred  mufquet-balls,  befides  fix  or  eight  balls  of 
iron  ci  a  pound  weight ;  to  be  fired  out  of  a  fmall  fort 
of  mortar,  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs,  or  the  like. 
1  he  cartouch  is  alfo  called  by  the  French  gar  gouge,  gar- 
douche,  or  gargouffe.  a  5 

In  cannon  of  cafemates,  or  other  pofts,  which  defend  the 
P'il  a&e  t  lc  tbtcb5  or  the  like,  cartouches  have  a  terrible 
ettedt  :  fince,  burfting  afunder,  they  fpread  the  fhot  thev 
are  loaden  with  far  and  wide.  There  are  divers  other 

forms  and  compofitions  of  cartouches ,  and  l'ome  made  for 
guns. 

Cartouch  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more  frequently  called 
a  cartridge.  1 

Cartouch  alfo.denotes  an  ornament  in  architefture, 
fculpture,  &c.  reprefenting  a  fcroll  of  paper;  being 
ulually  in  from  of  a  table,  or  flat  member,  with  wav- 
mgs  ;  whereon  is  fome  infeription,  or  device,  ornament 
of  armory,  cypher,  or  the  like. 

It  is  nearly  akin  to  a  modillion ;  from  which  it  only  dif- 
ers  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  ufed  under  the  cornice  in 
the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  and  the  former  in  wainfeotting 

within  doors.  Some  workmen  call  the  cartoozes  den¬ 
tils. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the  Italian  carloccio, 
wnich  fignifies  the  fame. 

Cartouches  are  fometimes  drawn  on  paper,  as  in  the  titles 
of  maps,  kc.  and  are  fometimes  made  of  ftone,  brick 
plafter,  wood,  &c.-for  buildings. 

C^-TijUCHES\  in  rHcraldry->  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  oval 
lhields,  much  ufed  by  the  popes  and  fecular  princes  in 
Italy,  and  others,  both  clergy  and  laity,  for  paint¬ 
ing  or  engraving  their  arms  on.  Many  fuppofe  this  form 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  perfon  ;  but  though  the 
fquare  fhield,  with  the  rounded  and  pointed  bottom,  is 
more  in  ufe  with  us,  as  alfo  with  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  yet  this  is  fuppofed  more  truly  the  figure  of  the 
Roman  fhield  worn  by  the  foldiery,  and  therefore  more 
ancient  and  honourable  than  either  that  or  the  indented 
ihield  of  the  Germans. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  the  Military  Art*  the  charge  or  load  of 
a  hre-arm,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  paper,  pafte-board,  Or 
parchment ;  to  be  the  more  readily  charged,  or  conveyed 
into  the  piece.  1 

Cartridges  are  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call  car- 
touches ;  from  which  word  Skinner  fcruples  not  to  derive 
cartridge. 

Thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars  are  ufually  in  cafes  of  pafte- 
board,  or  tin,  fometimes  of  wood,  half  a  foot  long; 
taking  up  the  place  of  the  bullet  in  the  piece,  to  whofe 
calmer  the  diameter  is  proportioned.  Thofe  of  muf- 
quets,  piftols,  and  fmall  arms,  only  contain  the  charge 
or  powder,  with  a  ball  wrapped  up  in  thick  paper. 

Flannel  cartridges  are  now  preferred,  becaufe  they  do  not 
retain  the  fire,  and  are  therefore  lefs  liable  to  accidents 
in  loading.  A  parchment  cap  is  made  to  cover  them  in 
order  to  prevent  the  duft  of  powder  from  palling  through 
them,  which  is  taken  off  before  they  are  put  into  the 
piece.  Mr.  Muller  recommends  for  this  purpofe  to 
boil  the  flannel  in  fize.  In  quick  firing,  the  fhot  is  fixed 
to  the  cartridge  by  means  of  a  wooded  bottom,  hollowed 
on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  receive  nearly  half  the  fhot,  which 
is  faftened  to  it  by  two  fmall  flips  of  tin  eroding  over 
the  fhot,  and  nailed  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  cartridge  is 
tied  to  the  other  end  of  this  bottom.  They  are  fixed 
hkewife  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  bottoms  of  the  grape- 
fhot,  which  are  ufed  in  field-pieces.  Syft.  of  Math 
kc.  vol.  v.  p.  291. 

Cartridge-^,  a  wooden  or  iron  cafe  covered  with  lea¬ 
ther,  holding  a  dozen  or  more  mufket  cartridges,  borne 
by  tne  foidier  oh  his  belt,  hanging  a  little  below  the 
right  pocket-hole. 

C^VA,  m  Botany  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  one  of 
the  kinds  of  cinnamon-tree.  This  is  of  all  others  the 
v  ol.  1.  is  °.  29* 
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and  from’  ,hey  extra&  oil  of  cinnamon  from  the  bark, 
called  nf"  CaVeS  .thn™U  another  which  is 
them  an  oil  r  u°  ^  as  fuch.  The  fruits  yield 

thev  extruR  F  ?  ^  .°^  Jun‘Per»  and  afterwards 

fervinl  themf  V.h,ck>  fat  Mance,  like  wax, 

alfo  for  the  n  v  the  making  unguents  and  plafters,  and 
ripyTov  making  then-  cancHes. 

Herirv  III’  i?7TTl  thC  far  wIth  carrucage. 

marks  of  filv  F  °  7°-  carvage,  that  is,  two 

ofh 7ft  TfTV  f£e’  t0war£ls  the  car¬ 

nage  of  Ins  fifter  Ifabella  to  the  emperor. 

C°uId  on]Y  be  impofed  on  the  tenants  in  capite. 
Carvage  alfo  denotes  a  privilege  whereby  a  man  is  ex- 
•  empted  from  thefervice  of  carrucaec  * 

CARUCATARIUS,  in  Ancient  Law  Books ,  he  that  held 
land  in  soccage,  or  by  plough  tenure 

paK^TE-  S'c  c“«“  . 

Sce  CA™T'0f%“  ”  °'her  deVi“S  in  W00il' 

Sm"  “?*er  t0  «■=  Romms  called  gulp, ores, 

S  ^ 

C  i«alfo  a"  0<B?eI  f the  tal)lc.  "’h°fe  I'ufincfs  is  to 

p  the  meat,  and  diftribute  it  to  the  guefts. 

fiesftiTfame  ^edpfrom  tlae  ,Latin  carPtor->  which  figni- 

times  ///  77  R/°manS  a,fo  ca!]ed  bim  carP“*>  fomc- 

,  1  .A#',  fcmdcndi  magijhr ,  and Jlrutfor. 

of  fomfw  amihes  at  Rome,  the  carver  was  an  office 

art  1  |T  rhere  Were  mafters  to  teach  them  the 

The  f'ree^l  °u  %ures  of  ^mmals  cut  in  wood. 

1  he  Greeks  alfo  had  their  carvers,  called  q.  d. 

mafte/of' ’th  r  ei‘^^‘butPrs '  In  tbe  primitive  times,  the 
maffer  of  the  feaft  catved  for  all  his  guefts.  Thus  iri 

SnMr’atWAenh7g’meT7n,S  embaff;idors  were  enter- 

meat  Oft??  tableK’  Vhe  hero  himfeIf  carved  the 
meat  Of  latei  times,  the  fame  office  on  folemn  occa- 

fions  was  executed  by  fome  of  the  chief  men  of  Sparta. 

Some  denve  the  cuftom  of  diftributing  to  every  gueft: 

leftPoff  fn>fr°m  Carly  agCS  when  the  GreeyksSfirft 
left  oft  feeding  on  acorns,  and  learned  the  ufe  of  corn. 

1  he  new  diet  was  fo  great  a  delicacy,  that  to  prevent 
the  guefts  from  quarrelling  about  it,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  a  fair  diftnbution.  Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  i 
cap.  10.  Potter.  Arch.  lib.  iv.  dap  10 
CARVING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  thenar,  craft  of  cutting 
or  fafhiomng  a  hard  body  by  means  of  fome  fharp  in- 
ftrument,  efpecially  a  chiflel.  P 

In  which  fenfe,  carving  includes  ftatuaj-y  and  eno-ravino- 
as  well  as  cutting  in  wood.  0  e> 

Carving,  in  a  more  particular  fenfei  is  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  or  cutting  figures  in  wood. 

In  this  fenfe,  carving,  according  to  Pliny,  is  prior  both 

P  ARVKff  and  Paillting-  See  Cutting  in  wood. 

V nm T r’  111  tvBonry:  See  Falcon. 

CARUM,  in  Botany.  See  Caraway. 

CARUNCULA,  Caruncle,  a  term  in  Anatomy,  properly 

of  bein® a  $ 

Wy  na?e  CarUncula  is  aPPIIed  to  Several  parts  of  the 

Caruncul^  cuticulares  ala ^  a  name  which  fome  anato- 
mifts  give  the  nymphje. 

Carunculae  lachrymales ,  are  two  little  eminences,  one  in 
each  great  canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eye;  feparating 
the  two  punfta.lnchrymalia.  ** 

Some  reftrain  the  appellation  lachrymalis  to  the  caruncula 
in  the  greater,  or  inner  canthus ;  calling  that  in  the  leffer 
canthus  innominata. 

Some  have  given  the  name  caruncula  to  that  pendant 
flefhy  part,  called  uvtiLA,  or  columella. 

Caruncula  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  flefhy  morfels  pre- 
ternaturaHy  contained  m  divers  parts  and  humours  of  the 
body  We  fometimes  meet  with  capillary  caruncle  «! 
creted  with  the  urine.  See  Trichiasis: 

1  O  the  head  of  caruncula  alfo  belong  thofe  flefhy  excref- 
cences  called polypufes.  See  Polypus. 

Carun culbl  my rti formes,  in  Anatomy ,  are  four  little  ca¬ 
runcles,  or  flefhy  knobs,  about  the  fize  of  myrtle-berries, 
whence  their  name  ;  found  adjoining  to,  or  rather  in  the 
place  of  the  hymen,  in  the  parts  of  generation  iri 

Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  Iargeft  in  maids,  and  to  grow 
leis  and  lefs  by  the  ufe  of  venery;  but  others,  with  more 
P™  ability,  make  them  the  confequences  of  Venery  in 
t  e  nrft  copulation ;  deriving  them  from  the  broken 
membrane  of  the  hymen ,  whofe  fragments  fhrunk  up 
they  appear  to  be. 

Caruncula  papillar es  or  mamillares ,  are  little  protube¬ 
rances  in  the  infide  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  made 
by  the  extremities  of  the  tubes  which  bring  the  ferum 
from  the  glands  in  the  exterior  parts,  to  the  pelvis. 

8  O  They 


CAR 


CAS 


T'h°v  were  firft  difcovered  by  Carpus  •,  and  thus  cafle&J 
from' their  refembiing  a  little  teat  or  pap.  1 -bey  are  m 
form  of  acorns  heads,  and  are  lefs  red  than  the  flelh  as 
well  as  harder  than  the  fame.  '1  hey  are  about  the  big- 
„efs  of  a  pea,  but  larger  at  top  than  at  bottom  ;  end¬ 
ing  as  it  were  in  a  point,  in  a  place  where  they  are  per¬ 
forated  to  let  the  urine  fall  into  the  pelvis » 

C AitUNCut, je,  Urethra.  See  Bougie  and  Mcdicina . 

Candles.  .  .  ,.r  r 

CARUS,  kapo<>  in  Medicine,  a  fpecies  of  lethargic  difeale, 
confifting  in  a  profound  fleep,  with  a  ludden  deprivation 
of  ienfatidn  and  motion,  and  an  acute  fever.  , 

The  cams  differs  from  a  coma  in  this,  that  the  patient, 
in  the  latter,  anlwers  when  interrogated  ;  but  not  in  tie 
former  :  from  a  lethargy  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  lever 
which  attends  it,  which  the  lethargy  is  free  from  ;  and 
by  the  return  of  fenfation,  which  the  lethargic  perfon 
finds  when  agitated  or  pricked  :  from  a  proper  apop  exv, 
bv  the  freedom  of  refpiration,  which  is  always  hurt  in 
an  apoplexy  :  from  an  epilepfy,  in  that  there  is  no  mo- 
.  A  c./a  .v,,,  in  the  mrus  from  a  iyn- 


lion 

cop 


or  froth  at  the  mouth  in  the  carus 
by  the  pulle,  which  is  high, 


from  a  fyn- 
and  the  face  ruddy  ; 


v.’hereas"  the  pulfe  is  low,  and  the  face  cadaverous,  in  the 
fvneope  :  from  an  hyfteric  fuffocatlon,  in  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  hears  and  remembers  things  in  the  latter,  not  m  the 

former.  .  •  c  tv 

CAR  YATES,  in  Antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  U  iana, 

furnamed  Caryatis,  held  at  Caryum,  a  city  of  Laconia. 
'The  chief  ceremony  was  a  certain  dance,  hud  to  have 
been  invented  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  performed  by 

the  virgins  of  the  place.  , 

During  Xerxes’s  invafion,  the  Laconians  not  daring  to 
appear  and  celebrate  the  cuftomary  lolemnity,  to  prevent 
incurring  the  anger  of  the  goddefs  by  fuch  an  mtermif- 
■lion,  the  neighbouring  fwains  arc  laid  to  have  aflembled 
arid  fung  paft’orals,  or  bucolijmi ,  which  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  bucolic  poetry.  _  . 

CARYATIDES,  or  CariaTes,  in  Archit'ctture,  a  kind  of 
order  of  columns,  or  pilaffers,  under  the  figure  of  wo¬ 
men.  dreffed  in  long  robes,  ferving  to  fupport  entabla¬ 
tures';  See  Tab.  Archhctl.  fi?.  3S. 

'Phe  origin  of  the  Cary ot ides  is  related  by  \  itruvius  :  the 
Greeks, obferves,  having  taken  the  city  Cary  a,  led 
away  their  women  captives ;  and  fo  perpetuate  their  fer- 
vitude,  reprefented  them  in  their  buddings,  as  charged 
with  burdens,  fuch  as  thofc  fupported  by  columns. 
Though  this  faije  order,  as  many  call  it,  differs  from 
the  o-encral  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  of  the.  ancients,  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  introduced  in  many  of  their  buildings  : 
the  temple  ot  Eri6theuSj  at  Athens,  afforus  a  bcautifu 


Tournefort  to  exprefs  a,  fort  of  flowers  cf  the  pink  kind 
or  refembiing  the  pink  flowers  in  fhape.  Thefe  are 
compoled  of  fevcral  petals  diipofed  ki  an  orbicular  form,, 
and  anfe  from  the  bottom  of  tne  cup  as  fiom  a  lort  01 
tube.  See  Tab.  V I.  of  Botany » 

CARYOPHYLLON  Plinii,  the  fruit  of  the  ccffio  caryo - 
phyllata ,  or  cloveberry-tree, whole  bark  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

CARVOPHYLLUS,  the  Pink. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  in  Botany ,  the  clove- fpicc.  See 
Clove -tree* 

Caryophyllus  'mar with  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Vyocd- 
ward  to  a  foflile  mycetites ,  or  coralloide  oauy  found  in  fe-* 
veral  parts  of  Germany. 

CARYOTA,  in  B  atari),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  dc- 
feribed  by  the  author  of  the  Hoitus  JMalauaiicus,  under 
the  name  of  fchunda-pana ,  and  belonging  to  the  palnne 
of  Linnseus. '  The  characters  are  thefe  :  it  produces  male 
and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  ear  ;  the  male  flowers 
have  for  their  cup  the  whole  compound  fpatha :  the 
flower  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  tne  petals  ate  very 
fin  all  and  fharp-pointed  ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is 
roiindifh,  the  ftyle  is  pointed,  and  the  ffigma  Ample ; 
the  fruit 'is  a  roundifh  berry,  containing  only  one  cell,  in 
which  are  contained  two  large  and  oblong  feeds,  which 
are  cylmdriC  or  rounded  on  one  fide,  and  flatted  on  the 
other. 

CARYSTIUM  lim/m .  Sec  Linui 

Carystium  manner.  See  M armor. 

CAR  YUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica(  a  name  given  by  Dio- 
fcorides,  and  fome  other  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the 
cryngium ,  or  fea-holly,  cabed  by  us  erynyo.  It  was  thus 
named  from  its  having  a  finall  head  or  duffer  of  flowers 
like  a  walnut.  See  Eryncium. 

CASA,  in  Ancient  and  Middle-age  Writes,  is  ufed  to  de- 


M  caryfiium. 


inftance. 

'Fhe  Caryatides ,  M.  le  Clerc  obferves,  arc  not  now  r.epre- 
fented  as  among  the  ancients,  viz.  as  fymbols  of  flavery, 
with  hands  tied  before  and  behind  ;  thofe  characters  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  be  injurious  to  the  fair  fcX.  Among  Uj, 
they  are  reprefented  as  images  of  juflice,  prudence,  tem¬ 
perance,  S(c.  Their  legs  are  always  to  be  clofe  to  each 
other,  and  even  acrofs  ;  their  arms  are  laid  flat  to  the 
body,  or  to  the  head,  or  at  leaft  as  little  fpread  as  pof- 
iible  ;  that  as  they  do  the  office  of  columns,  they  mult 
have,  as  near  as  poffible,  the  figure  thereof.  .  Sometimes 
their  arms  are  cut  off,  for  the  greater  delicacy  ;  as  in 
the  hall  of  the  Swifs  guards  in  the  Louvre  :  but  M.  le 
Clerc  does  not  approve  fuch  mutilations. 

When  i ululated,  they  fhould  never  have  any  great  weight 
to  fupport ;  and  their  entablature  and  pedeital  are  ordi¬ 
narily  to  be  Ionic. — When  they  join  to  a  wall,  Sic.  it  is 
advifeable  to  put  a  confole  over  them,  which  may  appear 
to  fuftain  the  weight  of  their  entablature  ;  otheiwde,  as 
they  reprefent  women,  they  do  not  feem  fo  propel  to 
fuffain  o-reat  loads.— -"When  they  are  made  in  foim  of  an¬ 
gels,  the  fame  author  would  have  them  fupport  the  en¬ 
tablature,  which  in  that  cale  is  to  be  Corinthian,  with 
their  hands. 

The  ancients  made  the  Caryatides  frequently  to  fupport 
bafkets,  or  corbels  of  flowers  j  and  thefe  they  called  ca- 
nephora:,  or  ci [lifer  a. 

CARYOCATACTES,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of 
the  magpie  kind,  of  a  browliifh  colour,  all  over  beau- 
folly  variegated  with  white  triangular  ipots,  and  very 
fall  of  white  feathers  about  the  anus  and  origin  of  the 


tail. 

many 


It  is  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger- 


CARYOCOSTYNUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  kind  of  purging 
eledtary,  the  two  principal  ingredients  of  which,  that 
give  the  denomination  to  the  whole,  are  cloves,  and 
coftus.  It  works  brifkly,  and  fetches  the  humours  from 
the  moft  remote  parts ;  whence,  and  by  reafon  of  its 
warmth,  it  is  preferred  againft  rheumatic,  arthritic, 
hydropic,  paralytic,  &c.  diforders. 

CARYOPHYLLATA,  averts ,  in  Botany.  See  Here 

CARYOPHYLLEOUS,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  by  Mr. 


note  a  cottage  or  houfe. 


denotes  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin 


at 


Casa  Santa, 

Loretto. 

The  Santa  Cafa  is  properly  the  houfe,  or  rather  cham¬ 
ber,  in  which  the  BlefTed  Virgin  is  faid  to  have  been 
born,  where  fhe  was  betrothed  to  her  fpoufe  Jofeph, 
where  the  angel  faluted  her,  the  Holy  Ghoft  overfha- 
dowed  her,  and,  by  confequence,  where  the  Son  of  God 
was  conceived,  or  incarnated. 

Of  this  building  the  catholics  tell  many  wonderful  {lo¬ 
ries,  too  childifh  to  trainferibe. 

The  Santa  Cafa ,  or  holy  chamber,  confifts  of  one  room, 
forty-four  fpans  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  twenty-three 
high.  Over  the  chimney,  in  a  niche,  Hands  the  image 
called  the  great  Madona ,  or  Lady,  four  feet  high,  made 
of  cedar,  and,  as.  they  fay,  wrought  by  St.  Luke,  who 
was  a  carver  as  well  as  a  phyfician.  T.  he  mantle  or  robe 
five  has  on  is  covered  with  innumerable  jewels  of  in- 
eftimable  value.  She  has  a  crown,  given  her  by  Lewis 
XIII.  of  France,  and  a  little  crown  for  her  fon. 
CASCABLE,  the  knob  or  button  of  metal  behind  the 
breech  of  a  cannon,  as  a  lort  of  handle  whereby  to 
elevate  and  direct  the  piece  1  to  which  fom_  adu  the 
fillet  and  ogees  as  lar  as  the  bafe-ring.  oee  Tab.  Ciiw- 

n  cry,  fig.  1.  ,  ,  . 

The  neck  of  the.  cafe  able  is  the  part  which  joins  it  to 


breech-mouldings  ; 
that  of  tile 


its  diameter  is 


3 

T 


of 


cali- 


the  ... — - - a  . 

bre  ;  that  of  the  button  fomething  more  than  a  calibre. 
The  length  of  the  cafeable  is  always  two  calibres  and  a 
quarter.0  They  are  made  of  various  figures,  fometimes 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  like  the  heads  of  different 
kinds  of  animals.  The  French  diflinguifb  their  calibres 
by  their  different  forms  of  their  cafcables  ;  in  England 
they  are  made  with  a  button  and  a  tew  breecn-moulu— 


higher 


into  a 


I  i 

CASCADE,  a  ffeep  fall  of  water,  from  a 
lower  place. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  "of  the  Italian  cafcatr,  which 
lignifies  the  fame  ;  of  cafe  arc,  to  fall',  and  tnat  from  the 
Latin,  caderc . 

Ca [cades  are  eidier  natural,  as  that  of  Tivoli,  kc.  or  ar¬ 
tificial,  as  thofe  of  Verfailles,  &c.  and  either  falling 
with  a  gentle  defeent,  as  thofe  of  the  Sceaux  ;  in  form 
of  a  buffet,  as  at  1  rianon  ;  or  down  fteps,  in  foim  of  a 
perron,  as  at  St.  Cloud  ;  or  from  baton  to  baton,  v.<c, 

A  natural  c aj cade,  falling  with  a  great  noile,  is  more 
properly  called  a  cataract.  _ 

CASCANS,  or  Cascanes,  in  Fortification,  are  holes  and 
cavities  in  form  of  wells,  made  in  the  tcrrcplein,  near 
a  rampart  ■,  from  whence  a  gallery,  dug  m  like  manner, 
under  ground,  is  conveyed,  to  give  air  to  the  enemies 
mine. 

CASCARILLA,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  Jeluit’s  bark  :  the  quinquina  or  china-china  of 
other  writers. 

CASE,  fometimes  denotes  a  veflel  or  leceptacle  in  form 
of  a  tomb,  commonly  decorated  with  gold  and  filver, 
wherein  the  body  of  a  faint,  or  fome  r&eics  cf  it,.  ..r- 
preferved. 


GAS 

!n  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  formed  from  the  French 

thajjc. 

Originally  thefe  cafes  where  made  in  the  figure  of  little 
Gothic  churches,  purfuant  to  that  ancient  Chriftian 
maxim  that  the  iaints  having  been  the  Jiving  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  are  entitled,  after  their  death,  to  have 
tneir  bones  enclofed  in  the  figure  .of  the  vifible  houfe  of 
vj-od.  \ 

Fne  cafe  of  St.  Genevieve  is  never  brought  down  with¬ 
out  greet  ceremony,  nor  except  in  time  of  extreme  pub- 
,  ilc  dangers  or  calamities.  . 

Case,  in  Grammar*  is  underftood  of  the  different  inflexions 
or  terminations  of  nouns  ;  ferving  to  exprefs  the  differ¬ 
ent  itates  or  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  things  they  reprefent.  For  the  reafon  of  the  name, 
lee  Declension.  . 

1  heie  is  a  great  diverfity  amorig  grammarians,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  and  number  of  cafes  :  they  Generally 
■tmd  fix  cafes  even  in  mod  of  the  modern  languages, 
which  they  call  the  Nominative ,  Genitive, ,  Dative,  Accu- 
j  a  live,  /  ocatiyr,  and  Ablative ;  but  this  feems  only  in 
compliance  with  their  own  ideas,  which  are  formed  on 
tne  G  reek  or  Latin,  and  which  they  transfer  to  other 
languages. 

The  truth  is,  if  by  cafe  be  only  meant  an  occafional 
change  in  the  termination  of  the  noun,  or  name,  which 
lpe ms  to  be  the  juft  idea  of  cafe  ;  there  will,  in  this  fenfe, 
be  juft  as  many  cafes  as  there  are  different  terminations 

°*  nouns  m.  the,fa®e  number,  i.  e.  in  feme  languages 
more,  in  others  Ids,  and  in  others  none  at  all  ° 
Indeed,  the  generality  of  authors  either  have  not  any 
pi  ecfte  notion  of  ca/es  at  all,  or  they  wander  ftraneelv 
from  that  notion:  for  they  always  reckon  five  cafe  r  of 
nouns  in  tnc  Greek,  and  fix  in  the  Latin  :  though  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  cafes  be  frequently  alike,  as  the  genitive 
and  dative  lingular  of  the  firft  declenfion  of  the  Latin  • 
tue  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the  fecond,  &c.  the 
genitive  and  dative  dual  of  the  Greek,  &c.  So  that  the 
termination  is  not  the  fob  criterion  of  the  cafe. 

It  feems,  however,  much  more  agreeable  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  oi  giammar,  which  only  confiders  words  materially, 
to  make  as  many  different  cafes,  as  there  are  changes  in 
tne  terminations  of  a  name ;  which  would  free  the 
Lnglifti,  and  other  modern  tougues,  from  the  embar- 
r  aliment  ol  cafes  ;  moft  of  them  expreffing  the  various  re- 
1  uions,  not  by  changes  in  termination,  as  the  ancients  ; 
out  by  the  iituation  ot  the  fubftantive,  as  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  and  accusative  cafes,  or  by  the  appofition  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  prepositions.  On  this  footing  it  is  certainly 
wrong  to  lay,  v.  g.  that  of  a  father,  is  the  genitive  cafe  of 
lather  ;  and  to  a  father,  the  dative  ;  for  of  and  to  are  no 
part  or  the  noun  father  ;  they  are  no  clofes  or  termina- 
t.ons,  but  articles  or  modificatives,  which  fhew  the  dif¬ 
ferent  relation  of  the  word  father.  And  the  fame  may 
be  laid  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  in  the  French,  Italian, 
Spam  in,  Purtuguefe  tongues,  &c.  Neverthelefs,  the 
relation  of  poffeffion,  which  anfwers  to  the  genitive  cafe 
is  often  expreffed  by  a  different  termination  of  the  fub¬ 
ftantive  :  “  as  God/s  grace,”  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
written,  «  Godis  grace,”  the  grace  of  God.  So  that  the 
Enginh  lublrantives  may  be  confidered  as  having  two 
terminations  lor  ca/es  ;  that  of  the  nominative,  and  that 
cf  the  genitive  or  poffeffive  cafe.  In  this  refpeeft  it  bears 
lome  refemblance  to  the  German,  which  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  Teutonic  original. 

But.it  is  otherwife  in  the  Greek5  name  or  the 

L*tm  fatns  f  which  are  real  cafes  of  the  words  usdlnp, 
mid  pater ,  and  different  from  thofe  words :  and  feme- 
what  h/cc  this  may  be  (aid  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic  Ar- 
menian,  Polifh,  and  German  languages;  which  in  the 
fame  number  admit  of  changes  in  the  terminations  of 
words :  and  yet  in  thefe  languages,  cafes  are  different 
from *what  they  are  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  He¬ 
brew  names,  for  inftance,  are  not  properly  declined  by 
cafes  :  the  relation  expreffed  by  the  genitive  cafe,  it  is 
true,  occafions  an  alteration  in  them  ;  but  then  ‘this  al¬ 
teration,  inftead  of  being  in  the  noun  governed,  as  in 
the  Latin,  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  that  which  governs  ;  as 
iter  bum  falfttatis  ;  where  the  change  is  not 
in  falfltasi  hut  in  for  verbum. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  many  of  the 
languages  have  not  properly  any  cafes  of  nouns ;  yet 
molt,  ft  not  all  cf  them,  have  a  kind  of  cafes  in  their  pro¬ 
nouns,  without  which  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  the 
connexion,  or  fyntax,  of  a  difeourfe  ;  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  make  a  neceffary  part  of  grammar:  thus,  in  Englifh 
1  me  ;  and  in  French,  Je  and  moi.  See  the  relations* 
exprelled  by  each  caf,  under  its  proper  head,  Nomi¬ 
native,  VrENlTIVF,  DATIVE,  &C. 

Case,  in  Printing,  a  large,  flat,  oblong  frame,  placed  a- 
fiopc,  Qivided  into  feveral  compartments,  or  little  fquare 
cc- s  j  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  a  number  of  types, 
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or  letters  of  the  fame  kind  ;  whence  the  compofitor  takes 
t  iem  out,  each  as  he  needs  it,  to  compofe,  and  make  a 
page,  or  form. 

A  frame  of  cafes,  in  printing,  ufually  confifts  of  two  pair, 
viz.  an  upper  and  lower,  Roman  and  Italic.  A  (hallow 
cafe  mews  the  letter  beft,  as  being  leaft  fhadowed  by  the 
fidesof  the  boxes.  A  deep  cafe  has  the  advantage  of 
holding  a  great  number  of  letters,  fo  that  the  compofitor 
need  not  diftnbute  fo  often.  r 

They#  fay,  a  Cafe,  or  rather  fair  of  cafes,  of  Greek,  of 
Hebrew,  of  Pica,  Sic. 

Case  of  a  filk-worm,  is  a  lodge  framed  within  its  web, 
wnerein  to  depofit  its  ova. 

Case  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  numerous  quantity  of  divers 

&cnfee  GLASs°f  Plft°1S  impHeS  2  brace  *  a  caJe  of  §lafs> 

Case  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  frame  furrounding  a  door,  window, 
or  the  hxe.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay  a  door -cafe,  wiftdow- 

Case,  aft  ion  upon  the,  in  Law.  See  Action.' 

Case ,  fpecial,  in  L.aw,  relates  to  a  kind  of  fpecial  verditft 
in  which  the  jury  generally  find  a  verdifi:  for  the  plaintiff 
but  lubject  neverthelefs  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or 
the  court  above,  on  a  fpecial  cafe  ftated  by  the  coUnlel  on 
^  both  fides  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  law. 

Case fated out  of  Chancery,  refnefts  a  queftion  cf  law  in  the 
procefs  of  any  caufe  referred  by  this  court  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  ;  before  whom 
it  is  heard,  and  who  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor  in  order  to  a  decree. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  preparing  iron,  fo  as 
to  render  its  outer  ft- r face  hard,  and  capable  of  relating 
the  file,  or  any  edged  tool.  It  is  ufed  by  file-cutters  for 
coarfe  hies  ;  by  gun-liniths,  to  harden  the  barrels  of 
guns  ;  and  by  others,  on  other  occafions. 

1  he  procefs  of  ca/e-hardening,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
luperhciaj  converfion  of  iron  into  fteel,  depends  on  the 
cementation  of  it  with  vegetable  or  animal  coals.  See 
Hardening  and  Steel. 

CASE-SHOT,  are  mufquet-balls,  ftones,  old  pieces  of 
iron,  or  the  like,  put  up  into  cafes,  and  fo  fhot  out  of 
great  guns. 

Cafc-Jhot  is  chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  to  clear  the  enemies  decks 
when  they  are  full  of  mem 

CASEI  di  cavailo,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  cheefe,  famous 
in  Italy  and  many  other  places,  and  made  of  the  milk  of 
the  female  buffalo,  that  fpecies  being  as  commonly  tamed 
and  kept  there  as  the  ox  and  heifer  with  us. 
CASEMATE,  or  Casement,  in  Architecture,  the  fame 
with  cavctto,  denotes  a  hollow  moulding,  which  fome 
architects  make  one  fixth  of  a  circle,  and  others  one 
fourth. 

Casemate,  or  Cazemate,  in  Fortification.  See  Caze- 
mate. 

CASEMENT,  is  ufed  in  building  for  a  little  moveable 
window,  ufually  within  a  larger,  being  made  to  open  or 
turnon  hinges  We  fay,  a  fingle  cafemenf,  a  folding 
cajement ;  a  cafcmcnt  with  a  lock,  with  a  turn-about,  or 
turn-buckle  ;  a  cafement  with  a  cock-fpur  or  pull-back  at 
the  hind-fide,  wherewith  to  draw  it  to. 

CASEOUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature  or  qua¬ 
lities  of  CHEESE.  n 

Milk  confifts  of  a  cafeous,  a  butyrous,  and  a  ferous  part.' 
YV  ax,  according  to  fome  naturalifts,  is  formed  of  the 
cafeous  parts  of  the  juices  of  plants,  feparated  by  the  bees 
from  the  cerous  parts,  which  make  the  honey.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  224.  p.  368. 

Cataracts  are  by  fome  divided  into  milky,  and  cafeous, 
differing  only  in  the  degree  of  hardnefs  or  coniiftence. 

n  h-Jgft'ves  a  cafe  of  a  cafeous  empyema. 

oh  A  NS,  or  Cazerns,  in  Fortification ,  little  rooms,  or 
huts  ereHed  betwen  the  ramparts,  and  the  houfes  of 
fortinea  towns,  or  even  on  the  ramparts  themfeives  •  to 
ferve  as  lodgings  for  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  to  eafe 
the  garrifon. 

There  are  ufually  two  beds  in  each  cafern,  for  fix  foldiers 
to  he,  who  mount  the  guard  alternately ;  the  third  paft 
being  always  on  duty.  r 

CASEurf/'r-W’ ^  thf  Rom^  PoUcy,  are  confiderable  fins, 
he  abfolution  of  which  is  referved  by  the  fuperiors  to 
themfeives,  or  their  vicars. 

There  are  fome  cafes  referved  by  the  pope,  and  others  by 
in  convcnts  fome  are  referved  by  the  chap- 
er,  c.  None  but  thefe,  or  their  vicars,  can  abfolve 
m  luch  cafes  i  except  at  the  article  of  death,  when  all 

,,  r%ejye“  cafes  are  abfolvable;  by  the  ordinary. 

GASH,  in  Commerce,  the  ftock  or  ready  money,  which  a 
merchant,  or  other  perfbn,  has  in  his  prefent  difpofal, 
to  negociate;  fo  called  from  the  French  term,  caiffc,  i.  e. 

or  coff'crs  f°r  the  keeping  of  money. 

M.  Savary  (hews,  that  the  management  of  the  caff)  of  a 
company,  is  tiie  moft  confiderable  article ;  arid  that 
whereon  its  good  or  ill  fucccfs  chiefly  depends. 

Cash- 
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fcAsH -book.  See  Book, 

CASHEW-Nk*.  See  Acajou  and  Anacardium. 

CASHIER,  the  cajh-kecper ;  he  who  is  charged  with  the 
receiving  and  paying  the  debts  of  a  iociety. 

In  the  generality  of  foundations,  the  cajhtcr  is  called 
treafurer . 

CASHiERS  of  the  Bank,  are  officers  who  fign  the  notes 
that  are  iffiied  out,  examine  and  mark  them  when  re¬ 
turned  for  payment,  &c. 

CASHOO,  a  medicinal  and  aromatic  drug,  which  is 
reckoned  among  perfumes.  All  that  has  yet  been  af- 
ferted  about  the  origin  and  compofition  of  this  drug,  is 
entirely  fabulous.  What  follows  will  diffidently  ac¬ 
quaint  phyficians,  apothecaries,  and  druggifts,  with  what 
they  ought  to  know  of  it.  Cajhoo  is  extracted  from  a  tree 
which  is  called  catee  in  the  country  where  it  grows, 
which  is  a  province  of  Indoftan  called  Behar,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Patna.  This  province,  which  is  eroded  by 
the  famous  river  Ganges,  lies  a  hundred  leagues  above 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Cajhoo  is  properly  an  extract 
made  by  a  decoction  and  maceration  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  tree,  and  rendered  folid  by  evaporation.  1  here 
are  two  forts  of  fimple  caJhooy  the  rough,  and  the  puri¬ 
fied  or  refined;  the  latter  is  a  compofition  of  purified 
cajhoo^  mixed  with  aromatic  drugs,  and  made  into  lo¬ 
zenges.  This  cajhoo  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians, 
who  chew  it  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  pinang  or 
areca.  Rough  cajhoo  is  a  commodity  which  is  brought 
down  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Bengal ;  whence  it  is  diftri- 
buted  throughout  the  Indies,  where  there  is  a  great  con- 
fumption  of  it ;  and  to  the  Europeans,  who  fend  it  into 
Europe.  What  is  fent  into  Europe,  however,  is  moftly 
purified ;  for  cajhoo  is  not  ufed  rough  any  where. 

Cafhoo  is  much  valued  in  medicine  :  among  other  effects 
aferibed  to  it,  is  the  flopping  a  cough,  and  flrengthening 
the  flomach ;  befide  which  it  fweetenS  the  breath,  when, 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  mixed  with 
ambergrife,  and  mucilages  of  gum  adragant,  it  is  made 
into  paftils.  Cajhoo  mull  be  chofen  of  a  tanned  red  on 
the  outfide,  of  a  bright  red  within,  very  fhining,  and 
not  burnt.  Koempfer  obferves,  that  they  prepare  at 
Odowara  perfumed  cajhoc ,  of  which  they  make  pills, 
fmall  idols,  flowers,  and  other  figures,  which  they  put 
into  little  boxes  for  fale.  The  women  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it,  becaufe  it  fallens  the  teeth, 
Sec.  The  thickened  juice  is  carried  to  Japan,  by  the 
Dutch  and  Chinefe  ;  and  after  it  has  been  prepared  at 
Macao,  or  at  Odowara,  they  buy  it  again,  and  carry  it  to 
other  places. 

CASI,  in  the  P erf  an  Policy ,  one  of  the  two  judges  under 
the  nadab,  who  decide  all  religious  matters,  grant  all 
divorces,  and  are  prefent  at  all  public  a£Is ;  having  de¬ 
puties  in  all  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

CASIA,  in  Botany  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies  :  i.  The  Montpelier  poetic 
cajza ,  called  the  berry-bearing  fhrub  ofyris.  See  Poet’i 
cafa.  2.  The  tall  myrtle-  leaved  Spanifh  cafta. 

CASING,  among  Hunters ,  denotes  the  ftripping  off  the 
fkin  of  a  hare,  fox,  or  badger.  They Tay,  fay  a  deer, 
cafe  a  hare,  and  all  forts  of  vermin.  This  is  done  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  fnout  or  nofe  ofthebeaft,  and  fo  turning  his 
fkin  over  his  ears  down  to  the  body,  and  the  very  tail. 

Casing  of  timber-work ,  is  the  plaflering  a  wooden  houfe 
all  over  on  the  outfide  with  mortar,  and  ftriking  it,  yet 
wet,  by  a  ruler,  with  the  corner  of  a  trowel,  or  the  like 
inftrument,  to  make  it  refemble  the  joints  of  free-ftone  ; 
by  which  means,  the  whole  houfe  appears  as  if  firft  built 
thereof.  It  is  beft  done  on  heart-laths,  becaufe  the 
mortar  is  apt  to  decay  the  fap-laths  in  a  fhort  time.  It  is 
commonly  laid  on  at  two  thicknefl'es,  the  fecond  before 
the  firft  is  dry. 

CASINGS,  a  country  word  for  cow-dung  dried,  and  ufed 
as  fuel. 

CASK,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  wherewith  to  cover 
the  head,  and  neck ;  otherwife  called  helmet ,  z:\dhcad-piccc. 
The  word  is  French,  cafquc ,  formed  from  caff  cum ,  or 
Cajficusy  a  diminutive  of  caJJiSy  a  helmet. 

Le  Gendre  obferves,  that  anciently,  in  France,  the  pens 
cTarmes  all  wore  ca/ks.  The  king  wore  a  cafk  gilt ;  the 
dukes  and  counts,  filvered  ;  gentlemen  of  extradfion 
wore  them  of  polifhed  fteel  ;  and  the  reft  of  plain  iron. 
The  cafk  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals  ;  where 
we  may  obferve  great  varieties  in  form  and  fafhion,  See. 
thereof ;  as  the  Greek  fafhion,  the  Roman  fafhion,  Si c. 
F.  Joubert  makes  it  the  moft  ancient  of  all  coverings  of 
the  head,  as  well  as  the  moft  univerfal ;  kings,  emperors, 
and  even  gods  themfelves,  are  figured  therewith.  That 
which  covers  the  head  of  Rome,  has  ufually  two  wings, 
like  thofe  of  Mercury :  and  that  of  fome  kings  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  horns,  like  thofe  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and 
fometimes  barely  bulls  or  rams  horns,  to  exprefs  un¬ 
common  force. 
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Cask,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  with  helmet. 

Cask  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  common  name  for  VESSELS  of  divert 
kinds;  in  contradilliiietion  from  the  liquor,  or  other 
matter  contained  therein. 

Thus  a  hoglhead  of  fpirits,  See.  is  faid  to  weigh  4  C.  } 
and  22//?.  cafk  and  liquor  ;  a  puncheon,  6  C.  j  and  lib. 
cafk  and  liquor.  See  Tun,  Si c. 

Cask  of  fugary  is  a  barrel  of  that  commodity,  containing 
from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight. — A  cajk  of  almonds 
is  about  three  hundred  weight. 

No  one  fhall  tranfport  any  wine  caff-,  &c,  except  for  vic¬ 
tualling  fhips,  under  a  certain  penalty,  by  35  Eliz. 
CASKET,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  little  coffer,  or  cabinet. 
Caskets,  in  Sea-LanguagCy  are  fmall  ropes  made  of  flnnet, 
and  faftened  to  gromets,  or  little  rings  upon  the  yards  ; 
their  ufe  is  to  make  faft  their  fail  to  the  yard  when  it  is  to 
be  furled. 

Caskets,  breaffy  are  the  longeft  and  higheft  of  thefe,  or 
thofe  in  the  midft  of  the  yard,  betwixt  the  ties. 

CASLEU,  in  the  Hebrew  Chronology.  See  Cisleu. 
CASPARGUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Salvian, 
from  iElian,  to  the  fifh  commonly  called  by  authors, 
fparusy  and  by  the  Italians,  fparo .  It  is  diftinguilhed  by 
Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  plain  yellowifh  sparus,  with 
a  large  annular  fpot  near  the  tail. 

CASQJJE,  in  Natural  Hijh *7,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
murex,  called  the  helmet-fhell.  i  here  are  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  fhell,  and  they  all  approach  fomewhat  to  a 
triangular  figure,  and  are  fmoother  than  the  other  mu- 
rexes  ;  yet  they  have  all  a  fort  of  tubercles  near  the 
lip. 

CASSADA,  or  Cassava,  Jatrophay  in  Botanvy  a  genus  of 
the  monaecia  raonadclphia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  : 
it  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant ;  the 
male  .flowers  are  falver-fhaped,  ol  one  petal,  whofe  rim 
is  cut  into  five  roundifh  fegments  which  l'pread  open  : 
they  have  ten  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  five  alternately  fhorter 
than  the  other.  T  he  female  flowers,  which  are  fituated 
in  the  lame  umbrel,  have  five  petals  fpreading  open  like 
a  rofe  :  in  the  centre  is  a  roundifh  germen  with  three 
deep  furrows,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundfh  cap- 
fule  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  feed.  There 
are  eight  fpecies. 

All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  lo  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies  for 
food  ;  where  it  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  ftalks  into 
lengths  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  which  take  root  when 
planted. 

They  plant  this  fhrub  in-new  grounds  defigned  for  cacao 
walks,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  neceflarv  tor 
a  planter  as  food  for  his  negroes  ;  but  alfo  to  prevent  the 
growing  of  weeds,  and  to  Ihade  the  young  cacao  plants 
as  they  come  up,  which  would  not  otherwife  be  able  to 
bear  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun:  for  which  reafon 
they  delay  planting  the  cacao  nuts  until  the  cajfada  fhrub 
be  grown  high  enough  to  fhade  them. 

They  generally  take  up  the  cajfada  roots  within  a  year  or 
thereabout  after  planting :  at  the  foot  of  every  fhrub  are 
found  feveral  roots,  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  without  any 
fenfible  fibres.  They  wafh  thefe  roots  well  in  water, 
and  having  feraped  them  as  we  do  carrots,  they  rafp 
them  with  large  copper  rafps.  1  he  rafpings  are  aiter- 
ward  put  into  a  bag  made  of  coarfe  cloth  or  ruffles,  ^  and 
placed  under  a  prefs,  to  exprefs  all  the  moiftuie,  which 
is  hurtful  to  animals,  and  even  poifonous  :  they  then 
dry  the  remaining  matter  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
fufficiently  dreffed,  they  make  it  into  cakes,  which  being 
dried  either  in  the  fun,  or  by  artificial  heat,  are  the 
cajfada  bread  ;  which  is  very  nourifhing,  and  will  keep 
without  moulding,  as  well  as  bifeuit. 

The  ufe  of  it  is  apt  to  contrail  the  throat,  if  eaten  dry, 
and  fometimes  brings  on  a  danger  of  choaking  ;  the  belt 
method  is  to  moiften  it  in  broth,  or  otherwife,  before  it 
is  eaten  ;  or  elfe  to  have  a  bottle  of  water  at  hand  to  wafh. 
down  every  mouthful. 

The  juice  exprefled  in  preparing  this  root  for  breao,  will 
kill  any  animal  that  drinks  it  crude  ;  but  it  may  be  boned 
over  the  fire  till  a  great  part  is  evaporated  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  if  it  be  far  evaporated,  will  be  fweet,  and  ferve 
in  the  place  of  honey  ;  if  lefs  evaporated,  and  fet  by  to 
ferment,  it  will  make  a  very  good  and  wholefome  vine¬ 
gar.  The  juice  of  the  roucou  or  annotto  is  faid  to  be 
a  counter-poifon  for  it. 

The  thicker  cakes  of  caffada  bread  are  eaten  by  the  poorer 
fort :  the  thinner,  called  fciamy  are  eaten  by  the  rich. 
There  is  a  kind  ot  it  which  may  be  eaten  raw,  and  which 
is  now  getting  into  ufe  ;  inftead  of  the  other,  wnich  is  a 
lpeedy  poifon,  if  eaten  with  its  juice. 

CASSAMUNAIR,  or  Cassumuniar,  in  Mcdiciney  an 
aromatic  vegetable  drug,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
highly  valued  as  a  nervine  and  ftomachic,  and  reputed  a 
1  fpecine 
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fpCcilic  in  epileptic  and  convulfive  difeafes.  It  is  fiippofcd 
by  fome  to  be  a  fpecies  of  galangal,  by  others  of  Zedoary : 
its  true  name  is  not  known,  that  of  caJJ’amunair  being  appa¬ 
rently  feigned  to  hide  it:  of  late  it  has  been  imported  by 
the  name  of  hcr.gall c. 

CASSANDRA,  in  Natural-  Hijiory i  d  Halite  given  by  fevefal 
authors  to  a  very  elegant  fea-lhell  of  the  concha  globofa ,  Or 
dolium  kind,  more  uttially  known  under  the  name  of  the 
LYRA,  or  harp-fhell.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  cajfandra , 
becaufe  of  its  being  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  iiland  bf 
Caftan.  There  are  three  fpecies  of  it. 

CASS  AON,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fifh  of  the 
fhark  kind,  but  lefs  mifehievous,  called  cucuri  by  the  Bra- 
filians. 

CASSATION,  in  the  Civil  Lave,  the  aft  of  abrogating*  or 
annulling  any  act  or  procedure. 

'I ‘he  word  comes  from  the  Latin  quajjare ,  to  quajh ,  or  fbake 
down. 

The  occafions  of  caJJ'ation  are,  ift,  when  a  decree  is  di- 
rebtly  contrary  to  another  decree ;  and  both  againft  the 
fame  party.  2dly,  When  decrees  are  direbtly  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  decificm  of  ftatutes  or  cuftoms.  3dly,  When 
the  formalities  preferibed  by  the  laws  have  not  been  ob- 
ferved. 

CASSE  TTES,  or  Coffins,  in  the  Alanuf adjure  of  China 
Ware ,  afe  utenfils  made  of  Stourbridge  or  other  good  pot¬ 
ter’s  clay  with  a  third  of  land,  in  which  the  China  ware  is 
baked.  They  are  generally  made  of  a  round  form,  with  a 
fiat  bottom.  They  are  either  turned  or  formed  in  a- mould. 
See  Porcelain. 

CASSIA,  wild  Jenna,  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  a  purgative 
fruit,  brought  from  the  Eaft,  being  the  produce  of  a  tree 
of  the  fame  name,  called  in  Englifh,  the  pudding- pipe- 
tree. 

This  is  fometimes  more  particularly  denominated  caffia 
fill u laris,  nxee-ix.  <rupty?,  by  way  of  diftinction  from  another 
drug,  called  caffia  lignea. 

It  is  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  charac  - 
ters  are  thefe :  the  flower  hath  five  roundifh  concave 
petals,  which  fpread  open ;  it  hath  ten  declining  ftamina, 
of  which  three  of  the  lov/er  are  long,  and  three  upper 
fhorter ;  the  fummits  of  the  three  lower  are  large,  arched, 
beaked,  and  feparated  at  their  points ;  in  the  centre  is 
fituated  a  long  taper  germed,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  long  pod,  divided  by  tranfverfe  partitions,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  roiindifh  feeds,  fattened  to  the 
margin  of  the  upper  valve.  Miller  enumerates  fixteen 
fpecies. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  caffia,  alike  in  propertied,  and 
nearly  in  figure  ;  being  all  in  long  black  pods  :  but  very 
different,  if  confidered  with  regard  to  the  trees  that  pro¬ 
duce  them.  Thefe  are  the  cajjia  of  the  Levant,  that 
of  Egypt,  that  of  Brail],  and  that  of  the  Antilles 
iflands. 

Cassia  of  the  Levant,  is  the  fruit  of  a  very  high  tree,  whofe 
bark  is  afh-coloured,  its  wood  very  firm,  and  its  grain  clofe ; 
towards  the  centre  its  wood  is  of  an  ebony  black,  towards 
the  circumference  yellowifh ;  its  flowers  are  yellowifh,  and 
produce  a  fruit  in  form  of  a  long  pod,  rounded  and  malfive; 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  bordering  on  black.  When  ripe,  it  is 
full  of  a  black,  fweetifil  pulp,  divided  by  little  woody  cells: 
in  this  pulp  are  found  little  hard  grains,  in  manner  of  ftones, 
fh  rped  like  hearts,  which  are  the  feeds  of  the  tree.  This 
caffia  mull  be  chofen  new,  in  large  pods,  heavy,  and 
of  a  tan  colour;  the  bark,  when  broken,  fine  and 
white  within,  full  of  a  -Jalack  foft  pulp  of  a  fweetiih 
taftc. 

Cassia  of  Egypt,  is  like  that  of  the  Levant,  except  that  the 
tree  is  higher,  and  the  leaves  narrower  j  the  fruit  finaller, 
and  the  bark  fofter. 

Cassia  of  Braftl,  is  the  largeft  of  all :  fome  of  the  pods  are 
found  four  or  five  inches  in  circumference.  This  kind  is 
not  very  common  in  the  (hops. 

Cassia  of  the  Iflands,  is  that  now  chiefly  ufed  ;  though  here¬ 
tofore  the  popular  caffia  was  the  Levantine.  It  is  fent  from 
the  Antilles,  where  it  is  produced  in  fitch  abundance, 
that  the  veffels,  in  their  home  voyages  uie  it  as  ballaft ; 
whence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  fo  often  foul  and  dirty : 
the  tree  that  yields  it  refembles  a  peach-tree.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  yellow,  grow  in  clufters:  and,  as 
they  decay,  leave  behind  them  a  fruit  or  pod  an  inch 
thick,  and  a  foot  (fometimes  two)  long.  The  fruit,  while 
in  its  growth,  is  green ;  when  ripe,  it  becomes  of  a  dark 
violet  colour.  It  is  chofen  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
the  Levant. 

When  the  pod  is  entire,  and  the  pulp  not  yet  taken  out,  it 
is  molt  properly  called  caffia  fijlularis ,  or  caffia  in  the 
cane.  For  ufe,  the  pulp  is  taken  out,  and  driven  through  a 
hair-fieve.  'The  apothecaries  have  little  of  the  better 
kind,  but  what  is  old,  and  boiled  up  with  fugar,  to  make  it 
keep. 

Caffia,  when  green,  as  alfo  the  flowers  of  the  caffia- tree, 
are  candied  in  the  Levant,  and  the  iflands ;  and  have  al- 
Vol.  I.  N°  59. 
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molt  the  fame  effects  of  the  common  caffia,  which  is  th$ 
bans  or  molt  of  the  purgative  elebtaries. 

tin^Ure  *s  a  flight  infufion  of  the  pulp  with 

C^SI£  \hf  exfAfl  of  is  nothing  but  the  pulp  feparated  from 
me  inell  and  the  feeds ;  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quan-» 
tity  of  fugar,  to  preferve  it  from  turning  four. 

Officinal  preparations  from  caffia,  are,  the  caffia  extradla 
cufi  vel fine  folus  final ;  and  the  diacaffia  cum  manna:  it  is 
alio  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  lenitive  ele&ary. 

Lassia  Caryophyllata.  See  Clove -tree. 

Lignea,  or  Xylocassia,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  much 
ike  that  which  bears  the  cinnamon;  growing  promifeuouf- 
}  with  it  in  the  iiland  of  Ceylon:  but  more  properly  the 
cinnamon  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Malabar.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  301. 

1  he  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  this  bark  5  the  xnaria  <rvpiy£t 
and  the  other  the  xylocaflia.  But  they  were  only  the  names 
of  the  fame  thing  cohebted  in  a  different  manner:  how-, 
ever,  they  are  applied  by  the  moderns  to  different  fub- 
nances. 

I  he  two  barks  are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
in  fmcll  and  tafte  are  nearly  alike  ;  they  are  equally  fweet, 
poignant,  and  agreeable ;  and  their  colour,  form,  and 
thicknefs  fcarce  differ  at  all.  But  the  caffia  is  the  fatter* 
and  more  mucilaginous ;  anJ  in  chewing  diffolves  in  the 
mouth,  withouf  leaving  any  thing  woody  behind;  whereas 
the  woody  part  of  cinnamon  Hill  remains,  though  everfo 
\vell  chewed.  Some  authors  will  have  the  tree  which  bears 
cinnamon  bears  the  caffia  too ;  and  make  the  only  difference 
between  them  to  confift  in  this,  that  the  firft  comes  from 
Ceylon,  and  the  latter  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.— 
Of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  White,  who  maintains  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  produce  is  merely  the  effe&  of  culture,  and 
of  the  different  manner  of  curing  the  plant.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  i.  partii.  N°  116.  See  Cinnamon.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  direa  a  Ample  water  to  be  kept,  ten  pints  of 
which  are  drawn  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  caffia  li^- 
nea.  M  s 

CAssiAfiakc,  in  the  Glafs  ’Trade ,  is  that  iton  with  a  piece  of 
wood  placed  on  it,  on  which  they  lay  the  glafs  after  they 
have  taken  it  off  the  pipes,  and  on  which  they  turn  the 
glafs,  to  fallen  the  pontee  to  it. 

CASSIANI,  a  febt  in  Civil  Law ,  who  adhered  to  the  fyftem 
and  interpretations  of  Caffius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  inoppo- 
fition  to  thofe  of  Proculus,  whofe  adherents  were  denomi- 
minated  Proculiani. 

CA  SSIANISM,  from  Caff  an,  a  teacher  in  Gaul  to  thofe  who 
were  called  Se.mipelagians  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  cen« 
tury,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  Semipelagianism. 

CASSIDA,  in  Botany.  See  Skull -cap. 

Cassida,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  a  genus 
of  beetles,  called  in  Englifh  the  tortoife-beetles,  but  com¬ 
prehended  by  Linnaeus  under  the  order  of  coleoptera,  in  the 
clafs  of  infeas.  See  Scarab^us. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  all  the  clypeated 
beetles,  or  thofe  covered  with  ahard  cruft;  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  fpecies. 

CASSIDARIUS,  in  the  Ancient  Armories ,  he  who  had  the 
care  and  cuftody  of  the  caffidcs,  or  helmets. 

Spon  gives  an  ancient  infeription  found  at  Rome,  on  a 
tomb  erebted  to  a  cajjidarius  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

CASSIDONY,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  and  Germans 
to  a  fort  of  beads  made  of  the  yellow  and  red  chalcedony,  a 
very  beautiful  ftone,  or  of  an  agate  fomething  refembling 
it  in  colour.  They  alfo  call  the  ftones  themfelves  by  this 
name  ;  but  are  by  no  means  determinate  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  not  reftraining  it  to  any  one  peculiar  fpe¬ 
cies. 

Cassidony,  Sttechas,  in  Botany ,  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  201. 
tab.  95.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath  an  oval 
permanent  empalement,  whofe  brim  has  fome  obfeure  in¬ 
dentures  ;  it  is  of  the  lip-kind,  having  a  cylindrical  tube 
longer  than  the  empalement,  whofe  brim  fpreads  open ; 
the  upper  lip  is  large,  bifid,  and  open ;  the  under  cut  into 
three  roundifh,  alinoft  equal  fegments  ;  it  has  four  ftamina 
within  the  tube,  which  are  turned  afide,  two  of  them 
Ihorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fmall  fummits  ;  and 
a  quadrifid  germen  fupporting  a  flender  ftyle  the  length  of 
the  tube,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  ftigma;  the 
germen  turns  to  four  almoft  oval  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the 
empalement.  To  which  the  following  notes  muft  be 
added :  the  flowers  are  ranged  in  feveral  feries,  and  the 
fpikes  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

Linnasus  has  joined  this  genus  to  lavendula  or  lavender. 
The  flowers  of  the  Jlachas  are  much  ufed  in  medicine, 
in  difeafes  of  the  head  and  nerves,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  cold  caufes.  They  alfo  pro¬ 
mote  the  evacuation  by  urine,  and  by  the  menfes ;  and 
in  fome  places  are  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  antidotes, 
and  given  in  large  dofes  againft  the  effect  of  poifans,  and 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  Mefue,  and  the  Arabians 
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•fo  general,  <peak  of  it  as  a  purge,  and  particularly  as 
ffood  in  cafes  where  phlegm  was  to  be  evacuated  ;  though 
they  fay  it  did  this  but  {lowly  and  weakly.  At  prefent, 
we'  do  not  acknowledge-  any  purging  quality  in  it. 
There  is  a  very  fragrant  oil  drawn  from  the  flowers  and 
tops  of  this  plant,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  laven¬ 
der  i  but  it  is  not  much  in  ufe  with  us,  The  flowers 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  and 
fome  other  of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  is  another  plant,  called 
Jlachas,  in  the  {hops,  and  by  the  writers  on  the  materia 
medica  ;  this  has  the  epithet  citrina,  for  its  diftinction 
from  the  Jlachas  we  have  been  treating  of,  which  is 
either  called  Jlachas  without  any  addition,  ox  Jlachas 
Arabica .  The  citrine  Jlachas  has  none  ot  the  virtues  of 
this  kind,  nor  is  it  of ‘the  fame  genus  of  plants,  but  of 

the  elichrysum  kind,  , 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  ftachas  are  propagated  by  lowing 
the  feeds  in  March,  in  a  bed  of  dry  light  earth  ;  when 
the  youn°-  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  mult 
be  removed  into  other  beds,  and  placed  at  about  fix  inches 
diftance,  watering  and  {hading  them  till  they  have  taken 
root.  They  mitft  after  this  be  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and  ffieltered  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter  by  mats,  or 
a  light  covering  of  peas  haulm,  or  other  fuch  matter  ; 
and  in  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  they  may  be 
removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
poorer  the  foil  is,  in  which  they  are  planted,  the  better 
they  will  Hand  the  winter,  and  the  more  fragrant  will  be 
their  flowers.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  plant¬ 
ed  in  fpring,  but  the  feeds  ripening  very  well  with  us, 
the  railing  of  them  from  thofe  is  the  much  better  way. 
Cassidony,  mountain.  See  Cudweed. 

CASSILI,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  water- 
raven,  called  alfo  colocolo. 

CASSINE,  in  the  Military  Language,  is  a  farm-houfe, 
where  a  number  of  foldiers  have  polled  themfelves,  in 
order  to  make  a  ftand  againft  the  approaches  of  an 

enemy.  .  r  , 

CASSlDBURY-£«/&,  Cajfine ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  trlgynla  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  has  but  one  petal,  which  is  cut  into  five  obtule 
fegments  ;  it  hath  five  ftamina,  which  fpread  from  each 
ether  ;  and  a  conical  germen,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  umbilicated  berry  with  three  cells,  each  containing  a 
Angle  feed;  There  are  two  fpecies. 

In  South  Carolina,  it  is  called  cajjhia,  or  South-fea  then. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  do  not  make  fo  great  ufe 
cf this  tea,  as  thofe  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  in 
the  laft  of  which  the  white  people  have  it  in  as  great 
efteem  as  the  -Indians,  and  make  as  conftant  ufe  of 

CASSIOPEA,  in  Ajlronomy,  one  of  the  constellations  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  Tituate  next  to  Cepheus. 

In  1572,  there  appeared  a  new  ftar  in  this  couftellation, 

'  which  at  firlt  furpaffed  in  magnitude  and  brighmefs  Ju¬ 
piter  himfelf :  but  it  dimrnifhed  by  degrees,  and  at  laft 
difappeared,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  It  alarmed 
all  the  aftronomers  of  that  age,  many  of  whom  wrote 
elifiertations  on  it ;  among  the  reft  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler, 
Maurolycus,  Lycetus,  Gramineus,  &c.  Bcza,  the 
landgrave  of  Heile,  Rofa,  Sec .  wrote  to  prove  it  a  comet, 
and  the  fame  which  appeared  to  the  Magi,  at  the  birth 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  it  came  to  declare  his  fecond 
coming  they  were  anfwered  on  this  fubjedt  by  Tycho^ 
The  fbrs  in  the  conftellation  CaJJiopea,  in  Ptolemyjs  Ca¬ 
talogue,  are  thirteen  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  thirty-feven  ;  in  1  v- 
cho’s,  forty-fix ;  but  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  Air. 
Flamfteed  makes  them  fifty-five.  The  order,  names, 
longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  Sec.  whereof  are  as 
fellow : 
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Names  and  fituations  of  the 
flars. 


In  the  middle  of  the  chair  7 
back,  the  lucid  a  cathedra.  J 

A  fmall  one  agalnfl  the  chair. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  chair 
back,  over  the  feat. 

IS- 

hi  the  head. 

In  the  bread:,  Schcdir. 

Preced.  of  the  north,  in  the  7 

rod.  3 

South. in  the  rod. 

20. 

Middle  in  the  rod. 


In  the  girdle. 

In  the  rod,  the  laft  of  the  north.- 
25. 

Preced.  againft  the  navel. 
Over  the  feat  of  the  chair. 

Laft  of  contiguous  ones  a-  7 
gainlt  the  navel.  J 

In  the  left  arm. 

30. 


That  under  the  hind  arm. 

That  preced.  the  knee  to  the  7 
fouth.  5 

35-  ' 

That  againft  the  knee. 

Preced.  in  north  part  of  the  7 

frame.  3 

That  following  the  knee. 
North,  in  the  frame. 

40^ 

Laft  of  the  middle  in  foUth.  7 
part  of  the  frame.  $ 

That  in  he  leg. 

45- 


LongitudJ  Latitude. 


O  /  // 

o  48  6 

S  59  *5 
12  9  24 
O  22  23 


O  /  H 

51  13  50 

52  1  20 

55  1  40 

45  38  55 


8  20  19  52  14  40 


12  47  47 
o  47  38 
3  30  23 


<r 


29  10 
27  6 


25  x5  54 
28  10  25 
25  !4  3° 

5  S2  56 
o  41  50 


1. V 

v 

2. v 


55- 


/ 


54  59  48 
44  42  >3 

46  35  5° 
41  25  50 

38  19  o 

59  53  43 

39  *7  45 
59  4i  10 

47  4  19 
41  10 


8  2 

9  39 
8  19  26 

14  55  6 

Unknown 


2 

& 

C7T 


<T> 


3.2 

6 

6 

5 
4 

6 
4 

3 
6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 


47  24  44 

48  47  5b 
47  32  20 

51  39  20 
Unknown 


19  3° 

15  46  12 
7  28  29 

11  13  16 

Unknown 

20  39  4° 
*3  37  »5 
23  28  44 
14  8  5 

27  23  27 

27  26.30 
25  12  o 

22  34  53 


54  x3  4° 
5X  *3  5° 

43  5  ‘5 

45  4 
Unknown 

52  49  5° 
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Names  and  fituations  of  the 
ftars. 
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vj 

a> 


North,  in  the  top  of  the  chair  7 
back.  I 

5- 

South,  in  the  top  of  the  chair  7 
back.  _  I 

In  the  preceding  arm  ©f  the  7 
chair.  3 
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Longitud. 
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CASSIS,  in  Antiquity ,  a  plated,  or  metalline  helmet,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  galea ,  which  was  of  leather. . 

Cassis  lavis,  the  fmooth  helmet-Jhell,  a  name  given  by  Rum- 
phkis,  though  very  improperly,  to  the  genus  of  {hells 
called  dolia  and  concha  globofa.  Thefe  have  no  alliance 
at  all  with  the  helmet-mells ;  and  what  makes  the  name 
{till  worfe,  is,  that  cafjis  itfelf  is  not  a  generical  name, 
though  ufually  fo  underftood,  all  the  cajjides  or  helmet- 
fhells  being  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  murex,  as  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  their  mouth  and  their  rudiments  of  fpines  or 
protuberances  evidently  fhew. 

CASSITERIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  genus 
of  cryitals.  The  word  is  derived  from  xatraneyof,  tin ; 
and  exprefles  cryftals  which  are  influenced  in  their  figures 
by  an  admixture  of  the  particles  of  that  metal.  See  Lab. 

of  FoJJils ,  Clafs  S-  >  .  c  , 

Thefe  are  all  pyramidal,  without  columns,  and  compoied 
only  of  four  fides  or  planes.  Of  this  genus  theFe  are  only 

two  known  fpecies. 

CASSOCK,  a  kind  of  furtout,  or  long  upper  garment, 
worn  over  the  reft  of  the  habit  i  particularly  by  the  clef- 
gy,  and  anciently  likewife  by  the  laity.  ^ 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  cafaque,  a  horfeman  s 
coat:  fome  derive  them  again,  by  corruption,  from  a 
garment  of  the  Coflacks  :  others  derive  the  name  cajjock, 
as  well  as  the  thing,  from  the  ancient  caracal/a,  a  fort  of 
upper  garment  which  hung  to  the  heels. 

CASSONADE,  in  Commerce,  calk  fugar,  or  fugar  put  into 
cafks  or  chefts,  after  the  firft  purification,  but  which 
has  not  been  refined.  It  is  fold  either  in  powder  or  in 
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lumps ;  the  white  ft,  and  that  of  which  the  lumps  arc  Iargeft, 
is  the  beft.  Many  imagine  it  to  fweeten  more  than  loaf- 
fu°ar ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  yields  a  great  deal  more 
fcum. 

CASSOWARY,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  an  African  bird 
of  the  oftrich  kind,  but  not  quite  fo  fall}  though  larger 
bodied ;  called  alfo  by  many  authors  emeu,  erne,  or  cma,  and 
cafoarius.  It  has  a  crown  on  the  middle  of  its  head;  and 
its  head  and  neck  are  almoft  naked,  having  onlj  a  few  hairs, 
which  are  fet  ftraggling ;  the  lkin  is  of  a  purplifh  blue, 
but  toward  the  bottom  of  the  neck  on  the  hinder  part,  it  is 
a  little  reddifh.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  there  are  alfo 
two  flefhy  protuberances  which  hang  over  the  breaft  ;  its 
mouth  opens  very  wide ;  its  legs  are  very  long,  and  very 
robuft ;  it  has  three  toes  on  each  foot,  all  placed  before  ;  it 
has  the  rudiments  of  wings,  but  they  are  very  ftiort,  and 
have  only  five  quills  each,  which  are  almoft  naked.  It  has 
no  tail ;  its  body  is  large,  and  is  thinly  covered  with  brown- 
ifh  feathers,  which  have  more  the  appearance  of  briftles 
than  of  real  feathers,  to  a  flight  obferver.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Africa,  and  is  caught  alfo  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  feeds  on  flefh  or  vegetables,  and  is  eafilymade 
tame.  See  Fab.  of  Birds ,  N°  20. 

CASSUMUNAR,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  root  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  zedoary,  though  belonging  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  plants. 

We  have  it  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  its  furface  is  fomewhat 
wrinkled,  and  is  marked  at  certain  diftances  with  circular 
tings,  which  furround  it,  and  rife  prominent  above  the  reft 
of  the  furface.  It  is  of  a  very  compaft  nature,  hard  and 
heavy ;  not  eafily  cut  through  with  a  knife,  or  powdered 
in  a  mortar.  When  cut,  it  fhews  a  very  fmooth  and  ftiin- 
ing  furface  ;  and  when  broken,  is  found  to  be  much  yellow¬ 
er  within. 

It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  fmell ;  and  is  a  very  famous  me¬ 
dicine  in  nervous  cafes,  being  accounted  an  excellent  car¬ 
diac  and  fudorific.  It  is  alfo  given  as  a  ftomachic  and  car¬ 
minative  with  fuccefs,  and  is  moftly  preferibed  in  powder, 
bolufes,  or  infufions. 

CASSYTA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  enneandria  monogynia 
clafsi  The  corolla  is  in  the  form  of  a  calyx,  divided  into 
fix  fegments  ;  the  neftarium  is  compofed  of  three  truncat¬ 
ed  glands  encompaffing  the  germen  ;  the  interior  filaments 
are  glandular ;  and  the  drupe  contains  a  fingle  feed.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies. 

CAST  is  particularly  ufed  to  denote  a  figure,  or  fmall  ftatue 

of  BRONZE; 

Cast,  among  Wax -'Chandlers ,  denotes  a  ladleful  of  melted 
wax,  poured  on  the  wicks  of  candles  made  by  the  ladle. 
Cast,  among  Founders ,  is  applied  to  tubes  of  wax,  fitted  in 
divers  parts  of  a  mould  of  the  fame  matter,  by  means  of 
which,  when  the  wax  of  the  mould  is  removed,  the  melted 
metal  is  conveyed  into  all  the  parts  which  the  wax  before 
poffeffed. 

Cast,  among  Bottlers.  See  Bowling. 

Cast  alfo  denotes  a  cylindrical  piece  of  brafs,  of  copper,  flit  in 
two,  lengthwife,  ufed  by  the  founders  in  fand  to  form  a 
canal  or  conduit  in  their  moulds,  whereby  the  metal  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  different  pieces  intended  to  be 
eaft. 

Cast,  among  Plumbers ■,  denotes  a  little  brazen  funnel,  at 
one  end  of  a  mould,  for  calling  pipes  without  foldering, 
by  means  of  which  the  metal  melted  is  poured  into  the 
mould. 

Cast  of  the  country,  with  Miners,  the  colour  of  the  earth. 
Cast,  in  Falconry,  denotes  a  fet  or  couple  of  hawks. 

To  cajl  a  hawk  to  the  perch,  fignifies  to  fet  her  upon  it. 
Cast,  or  Caste,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Eaftern  affairs,  denotes 
a  tribe,  or  number  of  families,  of  the  fame  rank  and 
profeflion. 

The  divifion  of  a  nation  into  cajls  chiefly  obtains  in  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  kingdom  of  Bengal,  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  great  peninlula  of  India  oppofite 
thereto.  In  each  of  thefe,  there  are,  according  to  father 
Martin,  four  principal  cajls  ;  viz.  the  eaft  of  the  bramins, 
which  is  the  firft  and  moil  noble ;  the  eaft  of  the  rajas, 
or  princes,  who  pretend  to  be  defeended  from  divers 
royal  families;  the  eaft  of  the  choutres ,  which  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  artificers  ;  and  that  of  the  parias,  the  loweft 
and  mod  contemptible  of  all:  though  Henry  Lord,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  divides  the  Indians  about  Surat  into 
four  cajls,  fomewhat  different  from  Martin;  viz.  into 
eramins,  or  priefts ;  cuttcry,  or  foldiers  ;  fhuddery,  which 
we  call  banians,  or  merchants ;  and  wyfe,  the  mechanics  or 
artificers.  - 

Every  art  and  trade  is  confined  to  its  proper  cajl,  nor  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  exercifed  by  any  but  thole  whofe  fathers  pro- 
feffed  the  fame.  So  that  a  taylor’s  fon  can  never  rife  to  be 
a  painter,  nor  a  painter’s  fon  fall  to  be  a  taylor.  T  hough 
there  are  fome  employments  which  are  common  to  all  the 
cajls  :  e.  g.  every  body  may  be  a  foldier  or  a  merchant, — 
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I  here  are  alfo  divers  cajls  which  are  allowed  to  till  thd 
ground,  but  not  all. 

CASTAGNOLt  1;  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians 
to  the  fifh  called  by  the  generality  of  authors  chromis;  and 
reduced  by  Artedi  to  the  genus  of  the  SpArus  :  he  diftin- 
guifhes  it  by  the  name  of  the  fpartis  with  thefecond  ray  of 
each  belly-fin  carried  out  into  a  ereat  length. 

CASTALDUS.  >  c  n 

CASTALDY.  J  See  Gast Aldus; 

CASTALOGNE,  or  Castelogne,  a  coverlid  made  of  fine 
wool,  on  the  weaver’s  loom. 

CASTANEA.  Sec  Chestnut. 

CASTARON,  a  name  given  by  the  old  Arabiari  writers  to 
the  ferrata,  or  saw -wort. 

CASTANET'S,  Castagnettes,  or  CastanettAS,  a 
kind  of  mufical  inftrument,  wherewith  the  Moors,  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  Bohemians  accompany  their  dances,  fara- 
bands,  andguittars.  It  confifts  of  two  little  round  pieces 
of  wood  dried,  and  hollowed  in  manner  of  a  fpoon,  the 
concavities  whereof  are  placed  on  one  another,  faftened  to 
the  thumb,  and  beat  from  time  to  time  with  the  middle 
finger,  to  direft  their  motion  and  cadences.  The  cajlanets 
may  be  beat  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  l’pace  of  one  mea- 
fure,  or  fecond  of  a  minute. 

CASTELLAIN,  Caflellanus ,  the  lord,  owner,  or  captain  of 
a  caftle ;  and  fometimes  the  conftable  of  a  fortified  houfe. 
Braft.  lib.  v.  traft.  2.  c.  16.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  7.  It  has 

likewife  been  taken  for  him  that  hath  the  cuftody  of  one 
of  the  king’s  manfion-houfes,  called  by  the  Lombards 
curtcs,  in  Englifti  courts ;  though  they  are  not  caftles 
or  places  of  defence.  2  Inft.  31.  And  Manwood,  in 
his  Foreft  Laws,  fays  there  is  an  officer  of  the  foreft  called 
caftellanus. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a  dignity  or  office  in  Poland. 
The  caftellans  are  fenators  of  the  kingdom,  but  fenators  of 
the  lower  clafs ;  and  in  diets,  fit  on  low  feats  behind  the 
palatines,  or  great  fenators.  They  are  a  kind  of  lieute¬ 
nants  of  provinces,  and  command  a  part  of  a  palatinate  un¬ 
der  the  palatine. 

CAS  TELL  ANY,  the  diftrift  Or  extent  of  land  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  a  lord  caftellan. 

The  province  of  Flanders  is  divided  into  fo  many  caftella-- 
nies,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  capital ;  as  the 
caftellany  of  Lifle,  of  Ypres,  of  Ghent,  &c.  The  court  of 
cajlcllany  was  anciently  compofed  of  the  caftellan,  a  fifeal, 
procurator,  notary,  regifter,  See. 

In  Poland,  a  cajlcllany  is  a  petty  government  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  a  castellan. 

CASTELLARIUS,  the  keeper,  or  curator,  of  a  caftellum. 
Gruter  gives  an  ancient  fepulchral  infeription  in  memory 
of  a  caftellarius. 

CAS  REFLATION,  Caflellatio,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  the 
aft  of  building  a  caftle,  or  of  fortifying  a  houfe,  and  ren¬ 


dering  it  a  CASTLE. 

By  the  ancient  Englifti  laws,  caftellaiion  was  prohibited, 
without  the  king’s  efpecial  licence.  Du- Cange. 

CASTELLORUM  operatio,  caftle  work,  or  fervice  and  la¬ 
bour  done  by  the  inferior  tenants  for  the  building  and  up¬ 
holding  of  caftles  of  defence  \  towards  which  fome  gave 
perfonal  afliftance,  and  others  paid  their  contributions. 
This  was  one  of  the  three  neceffary  charges,  to  which 
all  lands  among  our  Saxon  anceftors  ware  exprefsly  fub- 
jeft. 

CASTIGATION,  Cafligatio ,  among  the  Romans,  the  pu- 
niftiment  of  an  offender  by  blows,  or  beating  with  a  wand 
or  fwitch. 

Caftigation  was  chiefly  a  military  punifliment,  the  power 
of  inflifting  which  on  the  foldiery  was  given  to  the  tri¬ 
bunes.  Some  make  it  of  two  kinds,  one  with  a  ftick  or 
cane,  called  fuftigatio ;  the  other  with  rods,  called  flagel¬ 
la  tio  :  the  latter  was  moft  diflionourable. 

Castigations,  in  a  Literary  Scnfe,  denote  correftions,  or 
emendations  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  writer. 

CASTIGATORY.  SeeCucKiNG-/iW. 

CASTILLAN,  a  gold  coin,  current  in  Spain,  valued  at  four¬ 
teen  rials  and  a  half. 

Castillan  alfo  denotes  a  weight  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  weighing  of  gold,  containing  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
Spanifti  pound.  It  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
mines  of  Chili  and  Potofi. 

CASTING  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  quitting,  laying,  or 
throwing  alkie  any  thing;  thus,  deer  cajl  their  horns, 
fnakes  their  lkins,  lobfters  their  ftiells,  hawks  their  feathers, 
&c.  annually. 

Casting  of  feather  r,  is  more  properly  called  moulting  or 
mewing. 

A  horl’e  cafls  his  hair  or  coat,  at  leaft  once  a  year,  viz.  in 
the  1'pring,  when  he  cajls  his  winter  coat;  and  fometimes  at 
the  clofe  of  autumn  he  cajls  his  fummer  coat,  in  cale  he  hath 
been  ill  kept. 

Horfes  fometimes  alfo  cajl  their  hoofs,  which  happens 

frequently 
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frequently  to  coach-horfes  brought  from  Holland;  which 
being  bred  in  a  moift,  marfhy  country,  have  their  hoofs 
too  flabby,  fo*  that  coining  into  a  drier  foil,  and  lei's  juicy 
provender,  their  hoofs  fall  off,  and  others,  that  are  firmer, 
fucceed. 

Casting  is  alfo  u fed  for  overthrowing. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  to  caft  a  horfe,  an  ox,  or  the  like* 
Casting  is  alfo  ufed  for  diftributing  or  difpofing  the  parts 
of  a  thing  to  the  bell;  advantage. 

The  calling  of  a  building  is  more  properly  called  com- 
PARTITION. 

Theatrical  writers  fpeak  of  cafiing  a  play,  i.  e.  difpofing 
thefeveral  parts  or  characters  to  proper  actors. 

Casting  of  Candles ,  fignifies  filling  the  moulds  with 
tallow. 

Casting  a  colt  ot foal,  dailotes  the  abortion  of  a  mare. 
Casting  of  Drapery ,  among  Painters ,  a  free,  eafy,  negli¬ 
gent  way  of  clothing  a  figure. 

Casting,  in  Falconry ,  is  any  thing  given  a  hawk  to  purge 
and  cleanfe  his  gorge. 

Of  thele  there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  plumage,  i.  e.  feathers, 
and  cotton :  the  latter  whereof  is  generally  in  pellets  about 
the  bignefs  of  hazel-nuts,  made  of  foft  fine  cotton  and  con- 
veycdinto  her  gorge  after  fupper.  In  the  morning  Ihe 
will  have  ca/l  them  Out;  at  which  time  they  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  and  from  the  colour  and  condition  they  are  found 
in,  the  Hate  of  her  body  is  conjedtured.  If  they  be  caft 
out  round,  white,  and  not  {linking,  nor  very  moift,  it  is 
an  indication  all  is  well;  if  otherwise,  particularly  if  black, 
green,  (limy,  or  the  like,  {he  is  diftempered.  The  caft - 
vvr  of  plumage  is  obferved  after  the  lame  manner  as  that 
of  cotton. 

Casting  a  figure,  among  Aftrologers ,  the  eredling  of  a  ce- 
leftial  theme,  and  dividing  the  heavens  into  houfes. 
Casting,  in  Foundery^  is  the  running  of  a  melted  metal  into 
a  mould  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

Casting  of  gold ,  fiver ,  or  copper ,  in  plates*  See  Coin¬ 
ing. 

Casting,  in  Joinery ,  See.  Wood  is  faid  to  be  caft  or 
warped,  when,  either  by  its  drought  or  moifture,  or  the 
drought  and  moifture  of  the  air,  or  other  accident,  it 
(hoots  or  ihrinks;  in  prejudice  to  its  flatnefs  or  ftraightnefs. 
Casting  of  lead  on  cloth ,  is  the  ufing  of  a  frame  or  mould 
covered  with  woollen  cloth,  and  linen  over  it,  to  caft  the 
lead  into  very  fine  flieets. 

Casting  of  lead  on  fand,  is  done  by  means  of  a  large  frame 
or  trough  nearly  full  of  fand,  which  is  made  perfectly 
level,  and  imprinted  with  any  device  from  moulds  prelTed 
down  in  the  fand  :  the  lead  is  then  turned  out  of  the 
kettle  into  a  receiver  or  trough,  and  poured  on  the  fand, 
whilft  two  perfons  Hide  a  guage  or  lath,  of  fuch  thicknefs 
as  to  leave  a  fpace  between  it  and  the  fand  anfwering  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  lead,  along  the  edges  of  the  frame; 
the  furplus  funs  into  refervoirs  by  channels  made  in  the 
fand. 

The  goldfmiths  ufe  the  bone  of  the  cXJTTLE-fifh,  to  mould 
and  caft  their  Idler  works  of  gold  and  filver  ;  that  bone, 
when  dried,  being  reducible  to  a  kind  of  a  fine  pumice, 
very  fufceptible  of  all  impreffions. 

Casting  in  Jluc  or  plaifter^  is  the  filling  with  fine  liquid 
plaifter,  a  mould  that  had  been  taken  in  pieces  from  off 
a  ftatue  or  other  piece  of  fculpture,  and  run  together 
again.  There  are  two  things  to  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  the  mould :  the  firft?  that  it  be  well  foaked  with  oil 
before  the  plaifter  be  run,  to  prevent  its  fticking:  the 
fccond,  that  each  piece  whereof  it  confifts,  have  a  pack¬ 
thread,  to  draw  it  oft'  the  more  eaiily  when  the  work  is 
dry. 

Castings/'  metals,  of  letters,  bells,  figures,  Iftc.  SeeFouN- 
DERY. 

Casting,  in  Navigation ,  denotes  the  motion  of  falling  off, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  either  fide  of  the 
{hip,  after  it  had  blown  for  fome  time  right  a-head, 
Casting-wc?,  a  fort  of  fifliing  net,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
to  be  caft  or  thrown  out,  which  when  exactly  done,  no¬ 
thing  efcapes  it,  but  weeds,  and  every  thing  within  its  ex¬ 
tent  is  brought  away. 

Casting  a  point  of  traverfe ,  among  Seamen,  fignifies  the 
pricking  down  on  a  chart  the  point  of  the  compafs  any 
place  bears  from  you  ;  or  finding  what  point  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  the  {hip  bears  at  any  inftant,  or  what  way  the  {hip 
has  made. 

Casting  of  timber-work.  See  Casing. 

CASTLE,  Caficllum,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  a  town  or 
village  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  wall,  furnifhed  with 
towers  at  intervals,  and  guarded  by  a  body  of  troops. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  cafielhm,  a  diminutive  of 
enftrum . 

Caficllum  originally  feems  to  have  fignified  a  fmaller  fort, 
for  a  little  garrifon.  Though  Suetonius  ufes  the  word 
where  the  fortification  was  large  enough  to  contain  a 
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The  caftclla ,  according  to  Vegetius,  were  often  likd 
towns,  built  in  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  where 
there  were  eonftant  guards,  and  fences  againft  the 
enemy. 

Horfley  takes  them  for  much  the  fame  with  what  were 
otherwile  denominated  ftations. 

Castle,  or  Castle-^w/j  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  by 
the  country  people  in  the  North  to  the  Roman  cafiella ,  as 
diftinguilhed  from  the  caftra  fiativa ;  which  they  ufually 
call  chcfters.  Horfley  reprefents  this  as  an  ufeful  crite¬ 
rion,  whereby  to  difeover,  or  diftinguifh,  a  Roman  camp 
or  ftation. 

Castle,  in  a  modern  fenfe,  is  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  or 
art*  either  in  a  city  or  country,  to  keep  the  people  in  their 
duty,  or  to  refift  an  enemy. 

A  caftlc  is  a  fort  of  little  citadel. 

Castle,  in  Sea-Language,  denotes  an  elevation  on  the  deck 
of  a  vefl'el ;  or  a  part  of  the  deck,  fore  and  aft,  raifed 
above  the  reft. 

Fore- Castle*  Caftsllo  di  prora ,  See,  See  Fore -cafilc. 

LLW-Castle,  Caficllo  di  poppa.  See  Poop. 

Castle-ward*  or  Castle-guard,  Caflelgardum ,  or 
Wardum  Cafiri ,  an  impofition  laid  on  fueh  as  dwell 
within  a  certain  compafs  about  any  caflle,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  thofe  who  watch  and  ward  the  cafilc. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  circuit  itfelf,  in¬ 
habited  by  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  this  fervice. 

Castle*  water,  a  piece  of  hydraulic  work  finilhed  with 
one  or  more  fronts  of  building,  with  feetning  windows 
and  the  like,  containing  a  refervoir  which  gives  play  to 
cafcades,  &c. 

Or,  a  watcr-caftle  may  be  defined  a  receptacle  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  water  furmlhed  by  an  /.qu deduct,  or  otherwife,  in 
which  are  inclofed  the  cocks  of  feveral  water-pipes  with  a 
little  bafon;  contrived  to  dillribute  and  fend  it  to  different 
parts. 

The  cafiella  of  the  ancient  aqunedudls  are  ftill  vifible  at 
Rome,  though  half  ruined.  They  are  lined  with  a  dur¬ 
able  kind  of  cement,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  furpafles 
in  hardnefs  the  ftones  themlelves.  It  is  made  of  lime 
flaked  in  wine,  and  beaten  up  with  hog’s  greafe,  and  the 
juice  of  figs  or  pitch. 

Modern  writers  on  hydraulics  treat  of  the  laws  of  the  efflux 
of  water  out  of  cafiella ,  into  pipes,  canals,  &c. 

Signior  Poleni  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  cafiles,  or  refer¬ 
voirs,  whereby  the  waters  of  rivers  are  derived,  the  Tides  of 
which  cafiles  are  made  converging. 

CASTOR,  in  Zoology.  See  Beaver. 

Castor  -/kin.  See  Beaver,  &c. 

Castor,  in  Afironomy,  a  moiety  of  the  conftellation  Ge¬ 
mini  ;  called  alfo  Apollo. 

Its  latitude  northwards  for  the  year  1700,  according  t» 
Hevelius,  was  io°  ef  23'  ;  and  its  longitude,  of  Cancer, 
16/  if  14". 

It  is  alfo  called  Rafalgcnzc ,  Apollo ,  Aphelion,  Avcllar,  and 
Anclar. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor,  which 
at  fea  appears  fometimes  fticking  to  a  part  of  the  lhip,  in 
form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  fire-balls;  when 
one  is  feen  alone,  it  is  more  properly  called  Helena ; 
two  are  denominated  Cafior  and  Pollux,  and  fometimes 
Lfyndaridee. 

Cafior  and  Pollux  are  called  bv  the  Spaniards,  San  Elmo  5 
bythe  French,  St.  El  me,  St . Nicholas ,  St.  Clare,  St.  Helene * 
by  the  Italians,  FIcrmo ;  by  the  Dutch,  Free  Vuuren. 

Cafior,  and  Pollux  are  commonly  judged  to  portend  a 
ceffation  of  the  florin,  and  a  future  calm;  being  rarely 
feen  till  the  tempeft  is  nigh  fpent.  Plclcna  alone  por¬ 
tends  ill,  and  witneffes.  the  fevereft  part  of  the  llorm  yet 
behind. 

When  the  meteor  flicks  to  the  mails,  yards,  &c.  they  con¬ 
clude  from  the  air’s  not  having  motion  enough  to  diflipate 
this  flame,  that  a  profound  calm  is  at  hand;  if  it  flutter 
about,  it  indicates  a  ftorm. 

Castor  oil,  in  Pharmacy .  See  Palma  Chrifli. 

This  oil  is  the  product  of  the  ricinus  Americanus  frutht 
racemoto  hifpido  of  fir  Hans  Sloane :  or  of  the  palma. 
Chrifii  of  Du-Tertre,  Frezier,  and  Labat.  It  is  varioufty 
prepared  in  the  Weil  Indies.  It  is  drawn  from  thefhrub 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  make  birch  wine ;  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  expreffion,  which  is  the  preferable  method,  as 
oils  of  all  kinds  have  their  acrimony  heightened  by  the 
a&ion  of  fire.  At  other  times  the  feeds  are  collefted  ripe, 
when  moft  replete  with  this  pingueous  juice,  cleanfed 
from  the  hulks,  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  and  beat  into  a 
pafte.  They  are  then  boiled  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  when  the  oil  riles  to  the  furface,  and  is  fkimmed 
off  whilft  any  continues  to  appear. 

It  feems  particularly  adapted  for  the  common  complaints 
of  infant  children,  and  the  cure  of  bilious  dilorders  ;  and 
certainly  is,  by  all  accounts,  a  very  valuable  medicine.  It 
was  known  to  Diofccrides  and  Pliny,  who  gave  it  the 
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name  of  oleum  clcinum  ;  the  Arabs  call  it  oleum  de  thcrva. 
Dr.  Frafer  has  given  an  account  of  its  preparation  and  vir¬ 
tues,  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monod,  of 
Guadaloupe,  to  Dr.  Maty,  in  the  Lond.  Medic.  Obferv. 
Sec.  vol.  ii.  235. 

Dr.  Canvane  has  publifhed  a  DilTertation  on  Caftor  Oil,  its 
hiftory  and  virtues,  and  ftrongly  recommended  it  in  all 
bilious,  calculous,  and  nephritic  disorders.  The  dofe  for 
adults  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  in  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  pepper-mint  water,  or  the  tin  FI.  ftomachica  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory.  It  may  be  made  into  a  potio  alba 
by  mixing  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly,  and  then 
adding  two  ounces  of  Ample,  and  two  or  three  drams  of 
compound  pepper-mint  water.  It  may  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  mixed  with  honey ;  and  it  a£ts  fo  mildly,  that  new¬ 
born  infants  may  take  it  in  about  a  tea-fpoonful  for  a  dofe. 
There  is  a  paper  on  the  effects  of  cajlor  oil  and  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  hooping-cough,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  See. 
vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

CASTOREA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  given  by  Plumier  to  a 
genus  of  plants  fince  called  by  Linnaeus  duranta. 

CASTOREUM,  orCASTORiuM,  \n  Pharmacy,  a  medicinal 
matter  inclofed  in  bags  or  purfes,  near  the  anus  of  the 
caftor,  or  beaver;  falfely  taken  for  the  tefticles  of  that 
animal.  See  Beaver. 

The  bags  in  which  the  cajlor  cum  is  contained,  are  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  goofe  egg,  and  found  indifferently  in 
males  and  females ;  the  liquor  inclofed  ferves  to  give 
the  caftor  an  appetite,  being  preffed  out  of  its  receptacles, 
on  occafion,  by  the  foot :  when  taken  off,  the  matter 
dries  and  condenfes,  fo  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
powder ;  by  hanging  in  the  chimney  it  foon  becomes  of 
the  confiftence  of  wax.  It  is  oily,  of  a  {harp,  bitter 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell.  It  is  ufed  to  for¬ 
tify  the  head  and  nervous  parts:  it  raifes  the  languifhing 
fpirits,  refills  poifons,  and  provokes  the  menfes  in  wo¬ 
men.  It  is  ufed  in  lethargies,  apoplexies,  vertigos,  trem¬ 
blings,  fuffocations  of  women,  and  on  other  occafions. — 
Bartholine,  and  other  authors,  aferibe  to  it  a  wonderful 
property  of  precipitating  things  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water. 

For  the  choice  of  caftor  cum,  the  beft  is  that  of  Ruftia ; 
that  ©f  Canada  is  much  inferior ;  the  largeft  bags,  and 
thofe  that  fmell  ftrongeft,  are  the  moft  efteemed,  efpecially 
when  heavy,  and  well  flefhed.  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that 
it  has  not  been  adulterated  with  honey,  or  other  drugs,  to 
increafe  its  weight,  which  is  known  by  fqueezing  it;  the 
fophifticated  being  foftifh,  and  yielding  a  liquid,  {linking 
honey;  and  the  natural,  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  brifk  fmell, 
and  full  of  filaments. 

Caftor  cum  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle  and 
mithridate,  befide  various  other  hyfteric  and  cephalic  me¬ 
dicines.  They  draw  an  oil  from  it,  called  oil  of  cajlor ; 
and  it  is  alfo  uled  abroad  while  in  its  liquid  ftate,  to  make 
l'everal  kinds  of  unguents. 

The  Ruffian  way  of  curing  caftoreum  is  deferibed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  thus  :  “  To  prepare  the  matter 
“  of  the  beaver’s  Hones  (the  bags  it  Ihould  be),  boil  a  pro- 
“  per  quantity  of  water,  with  half  a  {hovel  full  of  wood- 
“  allies,  tie  the  bags  in  couples,  and  put  them  in  the  boiling 
“  water  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lay  birch-bark  on 
“  the  fire,  and  fmoke  the  bags  well  over  it  for  an  hour,  till 
“  they  be  well  dried  ;  hang  them  up  for  a  week  or  more, 
tc  till  perfe<5lly  dry  and  hard  ;  they  may  then  be  packed  up 
u  for  ufe  or  exportation.” 

CASTRAMETATION,  the  art,  or  a£l  of  encamping,  i.  e. 
of  placing  and  difpofing  an  army  in  camp.  See  Camp. 
The  word  is  more  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  encampments  of 
the  ancients,  than  thofe  of  the  moderns.  It  comes  from 
the  Latin  caftrum,  camp,  and  metari,  to  meafurc,  or  lay 
out. 

CASTRATING  a  booh,  among  Book  fellers,  is  the  taking 
out  fome  leaf,  fheet,  or  the  like,  which  renders  it  imperfeil, 
and  unfit  for  faie.  The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  taking 
away  particular  paffages,  on  account  of  their  obfeeni- 
ty,  too  great  freedom  with  refpect  to  government, 
Sec. 

Castrating  is  alfo  ufed  among  Gardeners,  in  fpeaking  of 
melons  and  cucumbers  ;  where  it  fignifies  the  fame  with 
pruning  or  pinching  of  other  plants. 

CASTRATION,  in  Chirurgery,  the  operation  of  gelding, 
i.  e.  of  cutting  off  the  tefticles,  and  putting  a  male  animal 
out  of  a  capacity  of  generation. 

Cafration  is  much  in  ufe  in  Afia,  efpecially  among  the 
T urks,  who  pra£life  it  on  their  Haves  to  prevent  any  com¬ 
merce  with  their  women.  The  Turks  often  make  a  ge¬ 
neral  amputation. 

Cajlratlon  alfo  obtains  in  Italy,  where  it  is  ufed  with  a  view 
to  preferve  the  voice  for  Tinging.  See  Eunuch,  and 
CoNSF-RVATORIOS. 

The  Perfians,  and  other  Eaftern  nations,  have  divers  me- 
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thods  of  making  eunuchs,  different  from  thofe  which  obtain 
in  Europe  :  we  fay,  of  making  eunuchs,  for  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  done  among  them  by  cutting,  or  even  collifion. — 
Cicuta  and  other  poifonous  herbs  do  the  fame  office,  as  is 
fhev/n  by  Paulus  zEgineta.  Thofe  eunuehifedin  this  man¬ 
ner  are  called  thlibia.  Befides  vvnich  there  is  another  fort 
named  thlajla ,  in  whom  the  genitals  are  left  entire,  and 
only  the  veins  which  Ihould  feed  them  are  cut;  by  which 
means  the  parts  do  indeed  remain,  but  fo  lax  and  weak,  as 
to  be  of  no  ufe. 

Caftration  was  for  fome  time  the  punilhment  of  adulte¬ 
ry. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Vifigoths,  fodomites  underwent  the 
fame  punilhment. 

By  the  civil  law,  it  is  made  penal  in  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  to  caflratc,  even  with  confent  of  the  party,  who  is 
himfelf  included  in  the  fame  penalty,  and  his  effects  for¬ 
feited.  The  offence  of  mayhem  b y  cajlratlon  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  our  old  writers,  felony;  though  committed  upon 
the  higheft  provocation.  See  a  record  to  this  purpofe  of 
Plenry  III.  tranferibed  by  fir  Edward  Coke,  3  Lift.  62.  or 
Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 

Caftration  is  fometimes  found  neceff’ary  on  medicinal  con- 
fiderations,  as  in  mortifications,  and  fome  other  diieafes  of 
the  tefticles,  efpecially  the  farcocele  and  varicocele.  Some 
have  alfo  ufed  it  in  maniac  cafes. 

Castration  is  alfo  in  fome  fort  pradlifed  on  women.— 
Athenaeus  mentions,  that  king  Andramytes  was  the  firft 
who  ca/lratcd  women.  Hefychius  and  Suidas  fay  Gyges 
did  the  fame  thing.  Galen  obferves,  that  women  cannot 
be  cajlratcd  without  danger  of  life :  and  Dalecbampius,  on 
the  forementioned  paflage  of  Athenaeus,  holds,  that  it  is 
only  to  be  underftood  of  fimple  padlocking. 

Castration,  in  refpedt  of  brutes,  is  called  gelding,  and 
spaying.  See  alio  Fish. 

Castration  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  phyficians  for  correcting 
the  more  violent  medicines,  efpecially  purgatives.  See 
Correction  and  Correctors. 

Castration  alfo  denotes  the  art  of  retrenching,  or  cutting 
away  any  part  of  a  thing  from  its  whole. 

CASTREL,  a  kind  of  hawk  refembling  the  lanncr  in  fhape, 
but  the  hobby  in  fize.  The  caftrel,  called  alfo  keftre',  is  of 
a  (low  and  cowardly  kind;  her  game  is  the  growfe,  thou  -h 
{he  will  kill  a  partridge.  See  Falconry. 

CASTRENSIANI,  or  Castrenses,  in  Antiquity,  an  order 
of  fervants  in  the  Greek  emperor’s  houfhold,  to  'whom  be¬ 
longed  the  care  and  fervice  of  what  related  to  his  table,  and 
clothing.  They  were  thus  called  either  on  account  of  their 
attending  the  emperor,  when  in  camp,  or  becaufe  they  ob- 
ferved  a  fort  of  camp-difcipline  in  the  court;  or  rather  be- 
caufe  they  were  confidered  as  foldiers,  were  paid  as  fuch, 

and  had  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  military  body _ . 

The  cajlrcnjuim  were  alfo  called  caftrenjcs  mlnijlrl ,  and 
mlnljlerlanl. 

To  this  order  belonged  the  bakers,  butlers,  waiters,  fullers, 
tafters,  &c.  They  had  a  head,  or  fuperior,  who  was  called 
comes  cajlrenjis,  which  was  a  palatine  dignity  under  the 
chamberlain. 

CASTRENSIS,  in  Aledlclne,  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
contagious  and  epidemic  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers..  See* 
Camp -difeafe,  Sec. 

CASTRUM  Dolons,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  denotes  a  ca- 
tafalco,  or  a  lofty  tomb  of  ftate,  eredled  in  honour  of  fome 
perfon  of  eminence,  ufually  in  the  church  where  his  body 
is  interred ;  and  decorated  with  arms,  emblems,  lights,  and 
the  like.  / 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  fpeak  of  a  ceremony  of  confecrating  a 
cajlrum  doloris ;  the  edifice  was  to  be  made  to  reprefent  the 
body  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  prieft  and  deacon  were  to 
take  their  pofts,  and  fay  the  prayers  after  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  corpfe  were  actually  prefent. 

CASTS  may  be  taken  very  well  from  medals  on  calces  of 
lead  melted  with  fulphur,  which  form  a  blackifh  mafs,  con- 
fiderably  more  tough  than  fulphur  alone.  See  an  account 
of  the  procefs  for  making  this  matter,  Sec.  in  Lewis’s 
Commerc.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  354.  See  Impreftlon  of  Me¬ 
dals. 

CASU  Conjimlll,  in  Law,  a  writ  of  entry,  where  a  tenant  by 
courtefy,  or  for  life,  aliens  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  for  another’s 
life:  it  takes  its  name  hence,  that  authority  being  given  by 
flat.  Weft.  2.  to  the  clerks  in  chancery  to  make  new  forms, 
as  often  as  any  new  cafe  Ihould  arife,  not  under  any  of  the 
old  forms;  they  framed  this  writ  to  the  likenefs  of  the 
other  called  Cafu  provifo. 

Casu  Provifo,  a  writ  of  entry,  given  by  the  ftatute  of  Glo- 
ceftcr,  in  cafe  where  a  tenant  in  dower  aliens  in  fee,  or  for 
term  of  life,  in  tail :  and  lies  for  him  in  reverfion  ag^.inft 
the  alienee. 

CASUAL,  fomething  that  happens  fortuitoufly,  or  withou; 
any  defign,  or  meafures  taken  to  bring  it  to  pafs. 

Casual  death.  SccDeodand. 

Casual  ejcFlor ,  in  Law,  a  nominal  defeendant  in  ejecl- 
8  Q.  ment, 
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ment,  and  who  continues  fuch  until  appearance  by  or  for 
the  tenant  in  pofl'eflion.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

Casual  revenues ,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  forfeitures,  con- 
fifcations,  deaths,  attainders,  &c. 

Casual  theology ,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  to  what  is 
more  frequently  called  cafuiftry.  See  Casuist. 

Adam  Ofiander,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  T ubingen, 
has  publifheJ  alyilem  of  cafual  theology ,  containing  the  io- 
lution  of  dubious  queftions,  and  cafes  of  confcience. — 
Theologia  Caufalis,  6  vols.  4*0.  Tubing.  1682. 

CASUALTY,  in  the  Tin  Mines ,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  the 
earth  and  ftony  matter  which  is,  by  waftiing  in  the  ftamp- 
ing-mills,  See.  leparated  from  the  tin  ore,  before  it  is  dried 
and  goes  to  the  crazing-mill. 

CASUIST,  a  perfon  who  profefles  to  refolve  cafes  of  con¬ 
fcience.  Efcobar  has  made  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of 
all  the  cafuifts  before  him. 

To  cafuiftry  belong  the  decifion  of  all  difficulties  arifing 
about  what  a  man  may  confcientioufly  do,  or  not  do;  what 
is  fin,  or  not  fin ;  what  things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in 
order  to  difeharge  his  duty,  and  what  he  may  let  alone 
without  breach  of  it. 

M.  le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Lewis  XIII.  called  the  books 
of  the  cafuifts  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God;  which 
does  not  feem  far  from  the  truth  ;  by  reafon  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  diftindtions  and  fubtleties  with  which  they 
abound. 

CAT,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis. 

The  domejlic  cat  is  diverfified  with  an  almoft  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  colours  and  ftreaks ;  but  the  natural  colour,  in  a 
wild  Hate,  is  a  brown  tawny,  variegated  with  ftreaks  of 
a  pale  whitifh  colour.  In  France  the  cats  are  all  of  a 
bluifti  lead  colour,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  they  are  all 
white. 

Cat,  in  Sea  Language ,  denotes  a  Ihip  formed  on  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  model,  and  employed  in  the  coal-trade.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  narrow  ftem,  projecting  quarters,  a  deep 
waift,  and  by  having  an  ornamental  figure  on  the  prow. — 
Thefe  veflels  ufually  carry  from  four  to  fix  hundred, 
tons. 

Cat,  in  a  fhip.  See  Cat -heads. 

Cat,  fea.  SeeSEA-«?r. 

Cat’s  eye ,  among  Naturalijls ,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone,  of  a 
lucid  texture,  whofe  colours  are  variable,  according  to  the 
pofition  of  the  ftone  to  the  light. 

Cat’s  eye  is  by  the  Latins  called  oculis  cati,  and  fometimes 
onycopalus ,  as  having  white  zones  or  rings  like  the  onyx  ; 
and  its  colours  variable  like  opal,  from  which  laft  it  differs 
chiefly  by  its  fuperior  hardnefs. 

The  cat’s  eye  is  of  a  gliftering  grey,  interchanged  with  a 
ft  raw  colour,  and  anfwers  the  defeription  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  afteria,  between  which  and  our  cat’s  eye  there  appears 
no  other  difference  than  that  the  ancients  took  their  deno¬ 
mination  from  the  brightnefs  and  ftiining  of  the  ftone, 
whereas  the  modern  name  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  it. — 
See  Asteria. 

Cat  -gut,  a  denomination  given  to  finall  firings  for  fiddles, 
and  other  inftruments,  made  of  the  inteftines  of  Iheep  or 
lambs  dried  and  twilled,  either  fingly,  or  feveral  toge¬ 
ther. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  coloured  red,  fometimes  blue,  but  are 
commonly  left  whitifti  or  brownifh,  the  natural  colour  of 
the  gut.  They  are  ufed  alfo  by  watch-makers,  cutlers, 
turners,  and  other  artificers.  Great  quantities  are  import¬ 
ed  into  England,  and  other  northern  countries,  from  Lyons 
and  Italy. 

CAT-harpings,  are  fmall  ropes  running  in  little  blocks  from 
one  fide  of  the  fhrowds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck : 
their  ufe  is  to  force  the  fhrowds,  and  make  them  tight, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  mails,  and  to  afford  room 
for  drawing  the  yards  in  more  obliquely,  to  trim  the 
fails  for  a  fide- wind,  when  they  *re  faid  to  be  clofe  haul¬ 
ed. 

Cat -heads,  in  a  fhip,  are  two  ftrong  fhort  beams  of  timber, 
which  proje£I  almoft  horizontally  over  the  fhip’s  bows,  on 
each  fide  of  the  bowfprit.  One  end  of  the  cat-head  refts 
on  the  fore-caftle,  and  is  bolted  to  the  beams ;  the  other 
part  projeifts  like  a  crane,  and  carries  in  its  extremity  two 
or  three  fmall  fheaves,  about  which  a  rope  called  the  cat- 
fall  paffes,  commuiticating  with  the  cat-block ,  which  alfo 
contain  three  fheaves,  -and  is  fitted  with  a  large  ftrong  hook, 
fometimes  called  cat-hook ,  which  catches  the  ring  of  the 
anchor  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  up.  The  machine  formed 
by  this  combination  of  pullies  is  called  the  cat ,  and  ferves 
to  pull  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat-head ,  without  tearing  the 
fhip’s  fide  with  its  flukes.  The  cat-head  alfo  ferves  to 
fufpend  the  anchor  clear  of  the  bow,  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
let  it  go. 

Cat’s  head ,  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  a  fort  of  wafte 
ftony  lumps,  not  inflammable,  found  in  coal-mines.  In 
thefe  there  are  frequently  impreffions  of  ferns.  Phil.Tranf. 
N°  360.  p.  970. 
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Cat -holes,  in  a  fhip,  are  over  the  ports,  as  right  with  the  ca'p- 
ftan  as  they  can  be  :  their  ufe  is  to  heave  the  fhip  a-ftern 
upon  occaiion,  by  a  cable  or  hawfer  called  ftern-faft. 

Cat  of  mountain ,  the  name  of  a  beaft  of  prey  approaching  to 
the  leopard-kind.  See  Catus  Tardus,  and  Canis. 

Cat -mint.  See  Catmint. 

C  at’ s-paw,  denotes  a  flight  breath  of  wind,  perceived  at  a 
diftance  in  a  calm,  by  the  impreffion  made  on  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  which  foon  decays. 

C^T  - fait ,  a  name  given  by  our  falt-workers  to  a  very  beau¬ 
tifully  granulated  kina  of  common  fait.  It  is  formed 
out  of  the  bittern  or  leach  brine,  which  runs  from  the 
fait  when  taken  out  of  the  pan.  When  they  draw  out 
the  common  fait  from  the  boiling  pans,  they  put  it  into 
long  wooden  troughs,  with  holes  bored  at  the  bottom  for 
the  brine  to  drain  out;  under  thefe  troughs  are  placed 
veffels  to  receive  this  brine,  and  acrofs  them  are  placed 
certain  fmall  flicks,  to  which  the  cat-falt  affixes  itfelf  in 
very  large  and  beautiful  cryftals.  This  fait  contains  fome 
portion  of  the  bitter  purging  fait,  and  is  very  fharp  and  pun¬ 
gent,  and  is  white  when  powdered,  though  pellucid  in  the 
mafs.  It  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  table,  but  the  greateft 
part  of  what  is  made  of  it  is  ufed  by  the  makers  of  hard 
foap. 

C  at -filver,  a  name  given  to  certain  foffile  fubftances,  ufually 
called  alfo  glimmer ,  and  in  Latin,  mice?.  They  are  various 
lpecies  of  the  bradlcana ,  or  foliaceous  talcs,  in  fmall  fpan- 
gles.  See  Mica. 

CATABAPTIST,  a  perfon  averfe  from  baptifm;  particu- 
ly  from  that  of  infants. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  narra,  which 
in  compofition,  lignifies  again/},  and  gaorra,  I  wajh. 

CATABASION,  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  place  under  the 
altar,  wherein  the  relics  are  kept. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ucnccGacw,  I defe end-,  becaufe 
they  went  down  into  it. 

CATABATHMOS,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fteep  valley,  dividing 
Egypt  from  Africa. 

The  word  is  formed  from  KOL-raCaivuv,  to  defeend,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  haftinefs  and  precipitation  of  its  defeent. 

CATABIBAZON,  in  AJlronomy ,  the  moon’s  defeending 
node;  called  alfo  dragon’s  tail. 

CATABULENSES,  in  the  Middle  Age,  a  fort  of  minifters 
or  fervants  of  the  empire,  appointed  tt>  condudl  the  public 
carriage  from  one  catabulum,  or  ftage,  to  another. 

The  catabulcnfcs  appear  alfo  to  have  had  the  charge  of  con¬ 
veying  the  public  corn  to  and  from  the  mills  ;  whence  in 
the  Theodofian  code  they  are  joined  with  bakers. 

CATABULUM,  in  the  Middle  Age,  a  kind  of  liable,  or 
building,  wherein  beafts,  efpecially  of  burden  and  carriage, 
were  kept  for  the  public  lervice. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  were  fometimes  condemned  to  ferve 
in  the  catabula,  that  is,  to  work  at  the  cleaning  of  them, 
attending  the  beafts,  See. 

CATAC,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
agrimony. 

CATACAUSTIC  curves ,  in  the  Higher  Geometry,  the  fpe- 
cies  of  caustic  curves  formed  by  reflexion. 

CAT ACHRESIS,  a  figure  in  Rhetoric,  whereby  an  improper 
word  is  ufed  inftead  of  a  proper  one. 

The  word  is  formed  from  abutor ,  fabufe  j  of 

xava,  againjl,  or  contrary  to,  and  xpao/j.ou,  I  ufe. 

The  catachrefis  is,  when  for  want  of  a  word  proper  to  ex- 
prefs  a  thought,  we  ufe,  or  rather  abufe,  a  word  that 
comes  fomewhat  near  it:  as  when  we  call  a  perfon  who 
has  killed  his  mother,  mafter,  or  prince,  parricide-,  which 
word,  in  propriety  is  only  applicable  to  him  who  has 
murdered  his  father:  and  vir  gregis  ipfe  caper,  is  alfo  a 
catachrefis. 

CATACLASIS,  from  xdlauhaw,  I  diftort,  in  Medicine,  de¬ 
notes  a  diforder  of  the  eye,  wherein  the  eye-lid  is  inverted 
by  a  convulfion  of  the  mufcles  that  clofe  it ;  called  alfo 

campylon. 

CATACLEIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  cartilaginous  bone,  or  rather 
a  cartilage  in  the  j  undlure  of  the  omoplata,  or  fhoulder-blade. 

CATACLYSMUS,  from  x«7axXvfw,  I  deluge,  a  Greek 
name  for  a  deluge,  or  inundation  of  waters. 

CATACOMBS,  or  Catacumbs,  Catacumb.#,  denote 
grottos,  or  fubterraneous  cavities,  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  nara,  and  xuptfo;,  a 
hollov.-,  cavity,  or  the  like. 

Catacombs  are  alfo  denominated  crypto-,  and  caemeteria. 
Anciently,  the  word  catacomb  was  only  underftood  of  the 
tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  M:  Chaftelain  ob- 
ferves,  that  among  the  more  knowing  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  the  word  catacomb  is  never  applied  to  the  fubterra¬ 
neous  burying-places  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  but  only 
to  a  chapel  in  St.  Sebaftian,  one  of  the  feven  ftational 
‘  churches;  where  the  ancient  Roman  calendars  fay  the 
body  of  St.  Peter  was  depofited,  under  the  confulate  of 
Tufcus  and  Baffus,  in  258. 
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Catacomb  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Italy,  for  a  vaft 
affemblage  of  fubterraneous  fepulchres  about  Rome, 
chiefly  at  about  three  miles  from  that  city  in  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchres  of  the  martyrs  ;  and 
which  are  vifited  accordingly  out  of  devotion ;  and  re- 
liques  are  taken  thence,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  ca¬ 
tholic  countries,  after  having  been  firft  baptized  by  the 
pope,  under  the  name  of  fome  faint. 

Thefe  catacombs  are  faid  by  many  to  be  caves,  or  cells 
wherein  the  primitive  Chriftians  hid,  and  aflembled 
themfelves  together  ;  and  where  they  interred  fuch  among 
them  as  were  martyred.  Each  catacomb  is  three  feet 
broad,  and  eight  or  ten  high  ;  running  in  form  of  an  al¬ 
ley,  or  gallery,  aud  communicating  with  others :  in  many 
places,  tney  extend  within  a  league  of  Rome.  There  is 
no  mafonry  or  vaulting  therein,  but  each  fupports  itfelf : 
the  two  fides,  which  we  may  look  on  as  the  parietes,  or 
walls,  were  the  place  where  the  dead  were  depofited ; 
which  were  laid  lengthwife,  three  or  four  rows  over  one 
another,  in  the  fame  catacomb ,  parallel  to  the  alley.  They 
were  commonly  clofed  with  large  thick  tyles,  and  fome- 
times  pieces  of  marble,  cemented  in  a  manner  inimitable 
by  the  moderns.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the 
name  of  fome  of  the  deceafed  is  found  on  the  tyle  :  fre¬ 
quently,  a  palm  is  feen,  painted  or  engraven  ;  or  the  cy¬ 
pher  Xp,  which  is  commonly  read  pro  Chrijlo. 

Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  fuppofes 
the  catacombs  to  have  been  originally  the  common  fepul¬ 
chres  of  the  firft  Romans,  and  dug  in  confequence  of 
thefe  two  opinions;  that  ffiades  hate  the  light,  and  they 
love  to  hover  about  the  places  where  the  bodies  are  laid. 
The  catacombs  of  Rome  have  made  the  greateft  noife  in 
the  world  ;  but  there  are  fuch  belonging  to  many  other 
cities.  Bifhop  Burnet  deferibes  thofe  of  Naples,”  which 
he  fays  are  without  the  city,  and  much  more  noble  and 
fpacious  than  thofe  of  Rome.  The  like  are  alfo  faid  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  great  towns  in  that 
part  of  Italy ;  and  others  have  been  difeovered  in  Syra- 
cufe  and  Catanea  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta. 
The  largeft,  and  thofe  commonly  fhewn  ftrangers,  are 
the  catacombs  of  San  Sebaftiano,  thofe  of  St.  Agnefe, 
and  the  others  in  the  fields  a  little  oft'  St.  Agnefe  :  as  to 
the  catacombs  in  the  church-yards  of  the  Vatican,  women 
are  only  allowed  to  go  into  them  one  day  in  the  year, 
viz.  on  Whitfun-Mouday,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
There  are  men  kept  constantly  at  work  in  the  catacombs. 
As  foon  as  thefe  labourers  difeover  a  grave,  with  any  of 
the  fuppofed  marks  of  a  faint  about  it,  intimation  is 
given  to  the  cardinal  Camerlingo,  who  immediately  fends 
men  of  reputation  to  the  place,  where  finding  the  palm, 
the  monogram,  the  coloured  glafs,  &c.  the  remains  of 
the  body  are  taken  up  with  great  refpeeft,  and  tranflated 
to  Rome.  After  the  labourers  have  examined  a  gallery, 
they  flop  up  the  entry  that  leads  into  it ;  fo  that  moft  of 
them  remain  thus  clofed ;  there  being  only  a  few  left 
open,  to  keep  up  the  trade  of  fhewing  them  to  ftrangers. 
This,  they  fay,  is  done  to  prevent  people’s  lofing  them¬ 
felves  in  thefe  fubterraneous  labyrinths,  which  has  often 
happened :  but  more  probably  to  deprive  the  public  of 
the  means  of  knowing  whither  and  how  far  the  catacombs 
are  carried.  Monro,  in  Phi).  Tranf.  N°  265.  p.  644. 
Laying  up  the  bodies  in  caves,  is  certainly  the  original 
way  of  difpofing  of  the  dead  ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
propagated  by  the  Phoenicians,  throughout  the  countries 
to  which  they  fent  colonies  :  the  interring,  as  we  now 
do,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  temples,  was  firft  introduced  by 
the  Chriftians.  When  an  ancient  hero  died,  or  was 
killed  in  a  foreign  expedition,  as  his  body  was  liable  to 
corruption,  and  for  that  reafon  unfit  to  be  tranfported 
entire,  they  fell  on  the  expedient  of  burning,  in  order  to 
bring  home  the  allies,  to  oblige  the  manes  to  follow; 
that  fo  his  country  might  not  be  deftitute  of  the  benefit 
of  his  tutelage.  It  was  thus  burning  feems  to  have  had 
its  original ;  and  by  degrees  it  became  common  to  all 
who  could  bear  the  expences  of  it,  and  took  place  of  the 
ancient  burying  :  thus  catacombs  became  difufed  among 
the  Romans,  after  they  had  borrowed  the  manner  of 
burning  from  the  Greeks  ;  and  now,  none  but  Haves 
were  laid  in  the  ground. 

Places  thus  prepared,  might  afford  convenient  retreats 
to  the  primitive  Chriftians  ;  but  could  never  be  built  by 
them.  When  the  empire  became  Chriftian,  they  were 
again  difufed ;  till  the  reading  of  fome  author,  who  men¬ 
tions  them,  occafioned  them  to  be  again  looked  into. _ 

As  to  the  famed  cypher  Xp,  it  is  obferved  to  have  been 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  long  before  Chriftianity  arofe. 
The  abbot  Bencini  fays,  it  was  compofed  of  the  Greek 
letters  XP,  under  which  fomething  myftical  was  compre¬ 
hended  ;  but  no  author  gives  any  account  what  that  myf- 
tery  was. 

CA  1  ACOUSTICS,  from  x.d]a  and  ockhu,  I  hear ,  called  alfo 
Cataphonics,  the  fcience  of  reflected  founds;  or  that 
part  of  acouftics,  which  confiders  the  properties  of  echoes. 
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^ATADIOPTRICAL  tclefcope ,  the  fame  with  refledling 

telescope.  6 

ADROMUS,  from  xoCla,  and  J'psjua,  I  rutty  in  Anti- 
quit\y  a  ftretched  Hoping  rope  in  the  theatres,  down  which 
the  funambuli  walked,  to  Ihew  their  Ikill. 

Some  have  taken  the  word  to  fignify  the  hippodrome,  or 
decurforium,  wherein  the  Roman  knights  ufed  to  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  running  and  fighting  on  horfeback. 

But  the  moft  natural  meaning  is  that  of  a  rope,  faftened 
at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  other  to 
the  bottom,  to  walk  or  run  down,  which  was  the  higheft 
glory  of  the  ancient  fcbecnobatesy  or funambuli.  Elephants 
were  alfo  taught  to  run  down  the  caiadromus.  Suetonius 
fpeaks  of  the  exploit  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  palled 
down  the  catadromus  mounted  on  an  elephant’s  back.  In 
Ner.  cap.  xi.  p.  5. 

CATADUPA,  a  cataract,  or  water-fall. 

7  he  word  comes  from  downwards ,  and  JWtw,  to 

make  a  noife  by  falling. 

1  he  appellation  catadupa  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
given  to  a  place  in  ./Ethiopia  joining  on  Egypt,  where 
the  Nile,  which  here  firft  aflumes  that  name,  ruffled 
down  a  fteep  rock  into  the  fubjacent  plain,  with  a  noife 
fo  impetuous,  that  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  loft 
all  fenfe  of  hearing.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  9, 
Ammian.  Marc.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  34,  &c.  Senec.  Nat. 
Quaeft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 

CA  I  ADUPI,  K (iTaPuffoty  an  appellation  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  inhabitants  about  the  catarads  of  the  Nile. 
See  Cataract. 

The  catadupi  are  reprefented  as  all  deaf;  being  made  fo 
by  the  continual  din  of  the  falling;  waters. 

CA  TAFALCO,  an  Italian  term,  literally  Hgnifying  fcaf- 
jotd.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  decoration  of  architecture, 
fculpture,  and  painting ;  raifed  on  a  timber  fcaffold,  to 
ihew  a  coffin,  or  tomb,  in  a  funeral  folemnity. 

CATAGMA  TICS,  medicines  proper  to  folder  and  unite 
bioken  bones;  by  promoting  the  formation  of  a  callus. 
The  word  comes  from  naya,  againjl,  and  ay vupiy  I 
break. 

The  principal  catagmatics,  are  the  Armenian  bole,  gum 
tragacanth,  ofteocolla,  Cyprus  nuts,  frankincenfe,  aloes, 
and  acacia.  See  Consolidation. 

CA  TAGOGION,  Kdayayicv,  a  heathen  feftival  at  Ephe- 
fus,  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  January,  in  which 
the  devotees  run  about  the  ftreets  dreffed  in  divers  antic 
and  unfeemly  manners,  with  huge  cudgels  in  their  hands, 
and  carrying  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods ;  in 
which  guife  they  raviftied  the  women  they  met  with, 
abufed,  and  often  killed  the  men,  and  committed  many 
other  di (orders,  to  which  the  religion  of  the  day  gave  a 
fandion.  Du-Cange. 

CATAGRAPHA,  K a'jaypapa,  in  Antiquity ,  denote  oblique 
figures,  or  views  of  men’s  faces  ;  anfwering  to  what  the 
moderns  call  profiles. 

Catagrapha  are  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  Simon  Cleo- 
nteus,  who  firft  taught  painters  to  vary  the  looks  of  their 
figures,  and  fometimes  direCt  them  upwards,  fome- 
times  downwards,  and  fometimes  fidewards  or  back¬ 
wards.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  8.  cum  Not.  Har- 
douin. 

CATALECTIC,  a  term  in  poetry. — The  ancients  called 
cataleptic  verfes,  thofe  which  wanted  either  feet  or  fylla- 
bles  ;  in  oppolition  to  acateleplics,  which  are  complete 
verfes,  wanting  nothing. 

The  word  comes  from  Kura  and  itiytey  I  end. 

CATALEPSIS,  Catalepsy,  from  xa'ja^au.Cavetvy  to  oc¬ 
cupy,  in  Medicine ,  a  kind  of  apoplexy ;  or  a  drowfy  dif- 
eafe,  wherein  the  patient  is  taken  fpeechlefs,  fenfelefs, 
and  fixed  in  the  fame  pofture  wherein  the  difeafe  firft 
feized  him  ;  and  his  eyes  open,  without  feeing,  or  under- 
ftanding. 

Catalepfes  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated 
catoche,  or  catochusy  and  gelatio ,  or  congclatio. 

Some  alfo  make  it  the  fame  with  coma  vtgil ;  others 
will  have  it  different ;  though  wherein  the  diftindtion  lies 
it  is  not  eafy  to  affign. 

This  difeafe  is  very  rare,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  affign  its 
caufe.  Boerhaave  takes  the  immediate  caufe  to  be  an 
immobility  of  the  common  fenfory,  in  the  fituation  of 
the  firft  accefs  ;  whence  comes  an  abfolute  ftagnation 
of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  and  a  ceflation  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  thofe  depending  there¬ 
on  ;  the  mufcles  alone  remaining  in  their  firft  tenfion ; 
and  refpiration,  and  the  pulfe,  preferved,  though  gene¬ 
rally  weak. 

It  is  ufually  preceded  by  a  long  intermitting  fever,  a  me¬ 
lancholic  dry  temperature,  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes, 
or  haemorrhoids,  great  frights,  and  intenfe,  continued 
meditations  on  one  objed. 

Upon  difleCtion,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  cerebrum 
are  found  very  turgid,  and  the  blood  clofe  rammed  in 
them :  it  is  fometimes  cured  by  copious  haemorrhages  of 
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thenofe;  fternutatories,  vomitives,  and  veficatories,  are 
likewife  applied  to  good  purpofe. 

It  feldom  pafles  into  any  other  difeafe ;  though  fometitnes 
into  an  epilepfy,  convillfions,  madnefs,  or  atrophy ;  but 
it  commonly  ends  in  death. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  we  have  an  account  of  a  woman  who  had  a  furpri- 
fing  catalepfy ,  her  members  keeping  all  the  poftures  they 
were  put  into,  as  if  fhe  had  been  made  of  wax.  Ann. 
I738- 

CATALOGUE,  a  lift,  or  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
feveral  books,  men,  or  other  things  dilpofed  according 
to  a  certain  order. 

Catalogues'  of  books  are  digefted  in  different  manners, 
fome  according  to  the  order  of  the  times  when  the  books 
were  printed,  as  that  of  Maittaire  ;  others  according  to 
their  form  and  fize,  as  the  common  bookfellers  cata¬ 
logues  ;  others  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
author’s  names,  as  Hyde’s  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  ;  others  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  mat¬ 
ters  or  fubjedts,  which  are  called  real  or  claftical  cata¬ 
logues  ;  as  thofe  of  Lipenius  and  Draudius  ;  laftly,  others 
are  digefted  in  a  mixed  method,  partaking  of  feveral  of 
the  former,  as  de  Seine’s  catalogue  of  cardinal  Slufius’s 
library,  which  is  firft  divided  according  to  the  fubjedts  cr 
fciences,  and  afterwards  the  books  in  each  are  reciter 
alphabetically. 

The  mod  applauded  of  all  catalogues  is  that  of  Thuanus’s 
library,  in  which  are  united  the  advantages  of  all  the 
reft.  It  was  firft  drawn  up  by  the  two  Puteani  in  the 
alphabetical  order,  then  digefted  according  to  the  fci¬ 
ences  and  fubjedts,  by  Iftim.  Bullialdus,  and  publifhed 
by  F.  Quefnel  at  Paris  in  1679  ;  and  reprinted,  though 
incorredtly,  at  Hamburg,  in  1704.  The  books  are  here 
ranged  with  juftnefs  under  their  feveral  fciences  and 
fubjedts,  regard  being  ftill  had  to  the  nation,  fedt,  age, 
&c.  of  every  writer.  Add,  that  only  the  beft  and 
choiceft  books  in  every  fubjedt  are  found  here,  and  the 
molt  valuable  editions.  Yet  the  catalogue  of  M.  le  Tel¬ 
lers,  archbifhop  of  Rheims’  library,  made  by  M.  Cle¬ 
ment,  is  not  inferior  to  any  publifhed  in  our  age,  either 
on  account  of  the  number  and  choice  of  the  books,  or 
the  method  of  its  difpofition.  One  advantage  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  catalogue ,  is  the  multitude  of  anonymous 
and  pfeufodonymous  authors  detected  in  it,  fcarce  to 
be  met  with  elfewhere.  Some  even  prefer  it  to  Thu¬ 
anus’s  catalogue ,  as  containing  a  greater  variety  of 
claffes  and  books  on  particular  fubjedts.  Bibliotheca 
Thuanea,  Par.  1679,  8vo.  2  vols.  and  Hamb.  1704.  fol. 
and  8vo. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  catalogue  are,  that  it  indi¬ 
cate  at  the  fame  time  the  order  of  the  authors  and  of  the 
matters,  the  form  of  the  book,  the  number  of  volumes, 
the  chronological  order  of  the  editions,  the  language  it 
is  written  in,  and  its  place  in  the  library ;  fo  as  that  all 
thefe  circumftances  may  appear  at  once,  in  the  fhorteft, 
cleareft,  and  exadteft  manner  poffible.  In  this  view,  all 
the  catalogues  yet  made  will  be  found  to  be  defedtive. 

An  anonymous  French  writer  has  laid  down  a  new  plan 
of  a  catalogue ,  which  {hall  unite  all  the  advantages,  and 
avoid  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  reft.  Lett,  a  P 
Abbe***,  fur  un  Nouveau  Projet  de  Catalogue  de  Bib- 
liotheque.  Par.  1712. 

The  Jefuits  of  Antwerp  have  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
popes  ;  which  makes  what  they  call  their  Propylceum. 

Catalogue  of  the  ftars,  is  a  lift  of  the  fixed  ftars,  difpofed 
in  their  feveral  conftellations  j  with  the  longitudes,  lati¬ 
tudes,  &c.  of  each. 

The  firft  who  undertook  to  reduce  the  fixed  ftars  into  a 
catalogue ,  was  Hipparchus  Rhodius,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  Chrift ;  in  which  he  made  ufe 
of  the  obfervations  of  Timocharis  and  Ariftyllus,  for 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  him.  Pto¬ 
lemy  retained  Hipparchus’s  catalogue ,  containing  1026 
fixed  ftars ;  though  he  himfelf  made  abundance  of  ob¬ 
fervations,  with  a  view  to  a  new  catalogue ,  A.  D.  140. 
About  the  year  of  Chrift  880,  Albategni,  a  Syrian, 
brought  down  the  fame  to  his  time.  Anno  1437,  Ulugh 
Beigh,  king  of  Parthia  and  India,  made  a  new  catalogue 
of  1022  fixed  ftars  ;  fince  tranflated  out  of  Perfian  into 
Latin,  by  Dr.  Hyde.  The  third  who  made  a  catalogue 
from  his  own  obfervations,  was  Tycho  Brahe  j  who  de¬ 
termined  the  places  of  feven  hundred  and  feventy-feven 
ftars,  for  the  year  1600,  which  Kepler,  from  other  ob¬ 
fervations  of  Tycho,  afterwards  increafed  to  the  number 
of  one  thoufand,  in  the  Rudolphine  tables ;  adding  thofe 
of  Ptolemy,  omitted  by  Tycho,  and  of  other  authors, 
fo  that  his  catalogue  amounts  to  above  1160.  At  the  fame 
time,  William  landgrave  of  Heffe,  with  his  mathemati¬ 
cians,  Chriftopher  Rothmannus  and  Juftus  Byrgius,  de¬ 
termined  the  places  of  four  hundred  fixed  ftars,  by  his 
own  obfervations,  with  their  places  rectified  for  the  year 
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1593;  which  Ke'velius  prefers  to  thofe  of  Tycho’s. 
Ricciolus,  in  his  Aftronomia  Reformata,  determined  the 
places  of  one  hundred  and  one  {tars,  for  the  year  170c, 
from  his  own  obfervations :  for  the  reft  he  followed 
Tycho's  catalogue ;  altering  it  where  he  thou  Alt  fit. 
Anno  1667,  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  ifiand  of  St.  Helena, 
obferved  three  hundred  and  fifty  fouthern  ftars,  not  vi- 
fible  in  our  horizon.  The  fame  labour  was  repeated  by 
F.  Noel,  in  1710,  who  pubii’thed  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
fame  ftars  conltrudted  for  the  year  1087. 

Bayer,  in  his  Uranometria,  publiihed  a  catalogue  of  1160 
ftars,  compiled  chiefly  from  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  in 
which  every  ftar  is  marked  with  fome  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  j  the  biggeft  ftar  in  any  conftcllation  being  de¬ 
noted  by  the  firft  letter,  the  next  by  the  fecond,  See.  and 
if  the  number  exceeds  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  remain¬ 
ing  ftars  are  marked  by  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
which  letters  are  preferved  by  Flamftead  and  by  Senex 
on  his  globes.  The  celebrated  Hevelius  compofed  a 
catalogue  of  1888  ftars,  1553  °f  which  were  obferved  by 
himlelf ;  and  their  places  were  computed  for  the  year 
1660. 

The  laft,  and  greateft,  is  the  Britannic  catalogue ,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  obfervations  of  the  accurate  Mr.  Flam¬ 
ftead  ;  who  for  a  long  leries  of  years  devoted  himfelf 
wholly  thereto.  As  there  was  nothing  wanting  either 
in  the-  obferver,  or  apparatus,  we  may  look  on  this  as  a 
perfect  work,  fo  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  pity  the  impreffion 
had  not  palled  through  his  own  hands  :  that  now  extant, 
was  publiihed  by  authority,  but  without  the  author’s 
confent :  it  contains  2734  ftars.  There  was  another 
pubiilhed  in  1725,  purfuant  to  his  teftament ;  contain¬ 
ing  no  Ids  than  3000  ftars,  with  their  places  rectified 
for  the  year  1689:  to  which  is  added  Mr.  Sharp’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  fouthern  ftars  not  viiible  in  our  hemifphere, 
adapted  to  the  year  1726.  See  vol.  iii.  of  his  Hiltoria 
C releft  is,  in  which  are  printed  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy, 
Ulugh  Beigh,  Tycho,  the  Prince  of  Hefte,  and  Heve¬ 
lius  ;  together  with  an  account  of  each  of  them  in  the 
Prolegomena. 

CATALONGAY,  in  Botany ,  the  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  plant  which  produces  the  fabu  j until  Jgnatli, 
or  St.  Ignatius’s  beans  of  the  {hops. 

CATALLIS  captis  nomine  dlJlrUlionis ,  in  Law-,  a  writ, 
which  lies  where  a  houfe  is  within  a  borough,  for  rent 
iffuing  out  of  the  fame,  and  warrants  the  taking  of  doors 
or  windows  by  way  of  diftrefs. 

Catallis  Rcddendls ,  in  Law ,  a  writ  that  lies  where  goods, 
being  delivered  to  perfons  to  keep  till  a  certain  duv,  are 
not  on  demand  delivered  on  that  day. 

CATALS,  Catalla ,  denotes  goods  or  chattels. 

CATAMARAN,  Catimoran ,  in  Sea  Language.  See 
Float. 

CATAMENIA,  from  xazet  and  /anv,  mouthy  in  Medicine , 
women’s  monthly  purgations,  called  alfo  menses. 

CATANADROMI,  in  Ichthyography,  a  term  of  tire  fame 
lignification  with  the  more  common  word  anadroml ,  the 
diltindtive  term  of  a  fet  of  fifties,  which  at  times  leave 
the  frefih  water  for  the  fait,  and  afterwards  return  to  the 
frefh  water  again.  See  Anadromous. 

CA  TANANCHE,  in  Botany.  See  Candla  Lion’j  foot. 

CATAPAN,  or  Catipan,  a  name  the  later  Greeks,  a- 
bout  the  twelfth  century,  gave  the  governor  of  their  do¬ 
minions  in  Italy. 

Ughellus  and  others  fay,  catapan  was  the  fame  with  capl- 
tancus  ;  formed  therefrom  by  metathefis,  or  tranfpofition  : 
others  derive  it  from  *aia,  juxta ,  and  ®ai,  omne ;  111 
which  fenfe,  catapan  was  a  governor-general,  or  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  had  the  diredtion  of  all  :  others  will  have 
it  derived  from  kxtx  ’wavToxpxzopa,  that  is,  next  after 
the  emperor.  In  which  fenfe,  catapan  was  a  fecond  mailer, 
fccundus  dom'mus.  Du-Cange  derives  it  from  Kazizrcivc:, 
captain  ;  which  the  Greeks  applied  to.  every  governor, 
and  even  every  man  of  quality. 

CA  I  APAS.M,  a  dry  medicine,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of 
powders  to  be  fprinkled  on  the  body. 

The  word  comes  from  xa. ra,  in,  and  'EaaacO'y  L  fprtnkle . 

1  here  are  catapafms  of  divers  kinds  :  fome  odoriferous, 
ufed  in  the  way  of  perfume ;  others  fortifying,  applied 
to  the  ftomach,  heart,  or  head  ■,  and  others  efcharotic, 
for  eating  off  dead  flefh. 

CATAPELTA,  in  inftrument  of  punifhment,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancients.  It  confifted  ot  a  kind  of  prefs,  com¬ 
pofed  of  planks,  between  which  the  criminal  was  crulhcd 
to  death. 

CAT  APE  LTTE,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  fometimes  denote  ar¬ 
rows,  and  fometimes  engines  wherewith  either  arrows, 
ftones,  or  even  huge  pieces  of  timber  were  caft.  Pliny 
afcribes  the  invention  of  the  catapelta?  to  the  Syrians  ; 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  to  the  Sicilians. 

It  is  more  frequently  written  catapulta. 

CATAPHORA,  in  a  theme  of  the  heavens,  an  appellation 
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given  to  the  houfes  falling  from  the  third,  fixth,  ninth, 
and  twelfth  angles.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  Rands 
•  oppofed  to  anaphora. 

Cataphora,  a  kind  of  lethargic,  or  drowfy  difeafe  ;  the  , 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  coma.  See  alio 
Carus. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  none,  or  k«t«,  downwards, 
and  £*(>&,  to  hear. 

CATAPHRACTA,  from  xala,  and  (ppaoc rv,  I  fortify,  or 
arm,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  a  piece  of  heavy  de- 
fenfive  armour,  formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  fortihed  with 
iron  feales  or  links,  wherewith  fometimes  only  the  breaft, 
fometimes  the  whole  body,  and  fometimes  the  horfe  too 
was  covered. 

It  was  in  ancient  ufe  among  the  Sarmatians,  Perfians, 
and  other  Barbarians.  The  Romans  alfo  adopted  it  early 
for  their  foot;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,  kept  to  it 
till  ,the  time  of  Gratian,  when  the  military  difeipline 
growing  remifs,  and  field  exercifes  and  labour  difeonti- 
nued,  the  Roman  foot  thought  the  cataphratla ,  as  well 
as  the  helmet,  too'  great  a  load  t  )  hear,  and  therefore 
threw  both  by,  choofing  rather  to  march  againfl  the 
enemy  bare-breafted  :  by  which,  in  the  war  with  the 
Goths,  multitudes  were  deflroyed.  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i. 
cap.  79.  Veget.  de  Re.  Mil.  lib.  i.  cap.  20. 
Catafhracta,  among  Surgeons,  denotes  a  bandage 
of  the  thorax  ;  thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance 
to  a  Roman  breaff-plate,  called  cataphrafla. 
Cataphractae  nave*,  thofe  armed  and  covered  in  fight, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  eafilv  damaged  by  the  enemy. 
They  were  covered  over  with  boards 'or  planks,  on  which 
the  lbldiers  were  placed  to  defend  them  :  the  rowers 
fitting  underneath,  thus  fkreened  from  the  enemies 
weapons. 

CATAPHRACTUS,  denotes  a  thing  defended  or  covered 
on  all  fides  with  armour. 

Cataphractus,  or  Catappiractarius,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  denotes  a  horfeman,  or  even  horle  armed  with 

a  CATAPHRACTA. 

The  Cataphr alia  equites  were  a  fort  of  cuiraffiers,  not  only 
fortified  with  armour  themfelves,  bur  having  their  horles 
guarded  with  folid  plates  of  bral’s  or  other  metals,  ufually 
lined  with  fkins,  and  wrought  into  plumes  of  other  forms. 
Their  ufe  was  to  bear  down  all  before  them,  to  break  in 
upon  the  enemies  ranks,  and  fpread  terror  and  havock 
wherever  they  came,  as  being  themfelves  invulnerable 
and  fee ure  from  danger.  But  their  difadvantage  was 
their  unwieldinefs,  by  which,  if  once  unhorfed,  or  on 
the  ground,  they  were  unable  to  rife,  and  thus  fell  a 
prey  to  the  enemy. 

Cataphractus  pogge,  in  Zoologv.  See  Pogge. 
CATAPHflYGIANS,  a  fedt  in  the  fecond  century  fo  call¬ 
ed  as  being  of  the  country  of  Phrygia. 

They  were  orthodox  in  every  tning,  fetting  afide  this, 
that  they  took  Montanus  for  a  prophet,  and  Prifcilla 
and  Maximilla  for  true  prophetefles,  to  be  confulted  in 
every  thing  relating  to  religion  ;  as  fuppofmg  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  abandoned  the  church.  See  Montanist. 
CATAPLASM,  popularly  called  poultice ,  an  external  me¬ 
dicine,  in  form  of  a  pulp  ;  of  a  loft  confidence,  like  an 
unguent,  or  cerat ;  compofed  of  various  liquors,  parts 
of  plants,  oils,  unguents,  &c.  according  to  the  variety 
of  intentions. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  i l line,  I 

fmear  or  apply  outwardly. 

Its  ordinary  ufes  are  to  affuage  pain,  and  foften,  refolve, 
difeufs,  or  fuppurate,  matter  colleited  in  the  external 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  common  cataplafm  for  thefe  intentions,  is  compofed 
of  white  bread,  milk,  yolks  of  eggs,  faffron,  and  oil  of 
rofes. 

Cataplasm  e  cyminc,  the  cummin- feed  cataplafm ,  a  form 
of  medicine  preferibed  in  the  late  London  Difpenfatory, 
and  meant  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  London  treacle  of 
former  Difpenfatories,  which  has  of  late  been  ufed  only 
externally,  and  for  fuch  purpofes  as  it  is  thought  this 
will  better  ferve  for.  The  compofition  is  this :  take 
cummin-feeds,  half  a  pound  ;  bay-berries  and  leaves  of 
fcordium  dried,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  of  cloves,  one 
ounce  ;  honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  the  whole  : 
mix  all  together  into  a  cataplafm. 

Cataplasma  maturans,  a  form  of  medicine  in  the  late 
London  Pharmacopoeia  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  take  dried  figs,  four  ounces  ;  yellow 
bafilicon,  one  ounce';  Rained  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  : 
beat  well  the  figs  ill  a  little  wine  or  Itrong  Rale  beer, 
and  then  carefully  mix  in  the  ointment,  firR  melted 
with  the  galbanum. 

CATAPO  LIA,  from  xtrarsnn,  I  fw allow,  dry  medicines, 
in  a  form  fit  to  be  fwallowed  whole  ;  otherwife  called  pills. 
CATAPULT  A,  a  military  machine,  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  for  throwing  huge  Rones,  and  fometimes,  large  darts 
and  javelins,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  on  the  enemy. 
Vol.  I.  N°  60. 
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The  word  is  originally  Greek,  from  xdla  and  and 

according  to  Hefychius,  denotes  a  lpear  or  dart.  Hence 
it  is  fometimes  alfo  written  catapelta. 

The  catapelta  were  alfo  denominated  cZvGoM t<,  becaufe 
they  threw  fharp  wooden  weapons  ;  whereas  thofe  caR 
by  the  balijlce  were  obtufe,  viz.  Rones. 

The  catapulta  confifled  of  two  huge  timbers,  like  maRs 
of  fliips  plated  againR  each  other,  and  bent  by  an  en  - 
gine  for  the  purpofe  ;  thefe  being  fuddenly  unbent  again 
by  a  flroke  of  a  hammer,  threw  the  javelins  with  in¬ 
credible  force.  Its  Rrudture,  and  manner  of  work¬ 
ing  it,  are  deferibed  by  Vitruvius;  and  a  figure  of  it  is 
alfo  given  by  Perrault.  M.  Folard  aflerts,  that  the  cata- 
pulta  made  infinitely  more  diforder  in  the  ranks,  than 
our  cannon  loaded  with  cartridges.  Vide.  Vitruv.  de 
Archit.  lib.  x.  cap.  15.  &  cap.  18.  Perr.  Not.  ad  eund. 
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The  catapulta  is  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Syrians. 
Some  authors  make  it  the  fame  with  the  ballijla ;  others 
different. 

CATAPUTIA,  a  medicinal  plant  commonly  called  the 
lefer  spurge.  It  purges  with  Rich  violence,  both  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards,  that  few  phyficians  now  venture 
to  preferibe  it. 

CATARACT  of  water,  a  fall  or  precipice,  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  or  bed  of  a  river ;  caufed  by  rocks,  or  other  obfia- 
1  cle's,  Repping  the  courfe  of  its  Rream  :  from  whence 
the  water  falls  with  a  noife  and  impetuofity. 

The  word  comes  from  xotToppaairco,  1  tumble  down  with 
violence  ;  compounded  of  Kaia,  down,  and  poaroos,  dejicio , 

I  throw  down. 

Such  are  the  catarafls  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  Rhine, 
&c. 

In  that  of  Niagara,  the  perpendicular  fall  of  water 
is  137  feet:  and  in  that  of  Piflill  Rhaiadr,  in  North 
Wales,  the  fall  of  water  is  near  240  feet  from  the 
mountain  to  the  lower  pool. 

Strabo  calls  that  a  catarail,  which  we  call  a  cafeade  ;  and 
what  we  call  a  cataratd ,  the  ancients  ufually  called  a  cata- 
clupa.  Herminius  has  an  exprefs  differtation  De  adrni- 
randis  mundi  Cataraflis  fupra  &  fubterraneis  ;  where  he 
ufes  the  word  in  a  new  fenfe  ;  lignifying,  by  cataratl,  . 
any  violent  motion  of  the  elements. 

Cataract,  from  xonapacrcra,  I  confound,  in  Medicine,  a 
fuffufion  of  fight,  arifing  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  from  a  little  film  or  pellicle,  which, 
fwimming  in  the  aqueaus  humour  of  the  eye,  and 
getting  before  the  pupil,  intercepts  the  rays  of  light. 

They  luppofed  that  the  cataratt  was  formed  by  a  conden- 
fation  of  the  more  vilcous  parts  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
between  the  uvea  and  the  cryRalline  :  though  fome  take 
it  to  be  a  pellicle,  detached  from  the  cryRalline  itfelf ; 
which  is  only  an  affemblage  of  feveral  little  pellicles  laid 
over  one  another. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  catarafls,  the  genuine,  and  fpuri- 
ous  ;  the  firR  owing  to  an  humour  atnafled  in  the  eye,  co¬ 
agulated  and  fixed  therein,  and  defiroying  its  ufe  :  ti  e 
latter  arifing  from  fumes  or  vapours  thrown  upon  the 
eye  by  fome  accident ;  as  in  a  fever,  &c.  The  genuine 
catarafl  has  feveral  degrees  and  feveral  names  :  at  firR 
the  patient  fees,  as  it  were,  clouds,  moats,  flies,  See. 
diffufed  over  the  objedts  in  view:  thus  far  the  catarafl 
is  called  imaginary ;  there  being  nothing  yet  appearing  to 
the  eye  of  another  perfon.  As  the  fuffufion  incre'afes, 
the  pupil  begins  to  appear  of  a  fea-green  colour ;  fome¬ 
times  like  the  air  full  of  clouds  ;  and  then  the  catarafl 
is  called  water  or  water-fallen  :  when  the  evil  is  arrived 
at  its  height,  and  the  matter  is  fufficiently  coagulated, 
the  patient  lofes  ail  fight  ;  the  pupil  ceafes  to  be  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  becomes  white,  or  brown,  or  of  fome  other 
colour':  this  lafi  Rate  is  what  we  properly  denominate  a 
catarafl. 

But  the  modern  anatomifis  and  furgeons,  fuch  as  HeiRe’-, 
Brifleau,  and  others,  have  adopted  and  effablifhed  a  new 
fyfiem,  with  refpedt  to  the  caufe  and  feat  of  this  difor¬ 
der.  Obferving  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  a  cataral  , 
it  has  been  found,  that  at  firR  it  lies  fo  deep  as  fcarcely 
to  be  diff  inguilhed  ;  whereas,  if  it  was  a  membrane  or  an 
infpiflation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  fituated  in  the 
poRerior  chamber  of  the  eye  behind  the  iris,  it  might  be 
eafily  perceived,  nor  would  it  appear  to  lie  fo  far  within 
the  eye.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  and  when  the 
patient  complains  of  dimnefs  of  fight,  a  whitenefs  is  ob¬ 
served  very  deep  on  the  infide,  without  any  apparent  in- 
fpilfation  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  a  circumRance  which 
feems  to  proven  that  the  cryRalline  humour  begins  to 
become  opake  :  afterwards  the  cryRalline  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  hole  of  the  pupil,  and  the  fight  lefl'ens  gradu¬ 
ally,  till  the  catarafl  comes  near  the  pupil  and  clofes  it. 
No  fuch  change  of  fituation,  it  has  been  obferved,  could 
take  place,  were  the  difeafe  occafioned  by  a  membrane 
produced  in  the  aqueous  humour,  or  by  an  infpiflation 
of  this  humour.  It  has  alfo  been  found  in  the  operation 
8  R  for 
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for  the  cataract-,  that,  after  it  has  been  deprefled  and  the 
needle  railed,  an  opake  body,  in  the  form  of  the  cryftal- 
line  humour,  appears  through  the  hole  of  the  pupil,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  end  of  the  needle.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that,  in  an  operation  of  this  kind,  when  the  eye  was 
drawn  out  of  the  orbit  and  opened,  the  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  at 
the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  pupil,  to  which 
place  the  operator  had  deprefled  it :  it  is  likewife  added, 
that  after  the  catarafl  is  deprefled,  the  patient  cannot  fee  ' 
without  the  affiftance  of  a  lens  to  fupply  the  defect  of  the 
cryftalline.  , 

A  true  catarafl  is  therefore  defined  to  be  an  alteration  of 
the  cryftalline  humour,  which  lofes  its  natural  tranfpa- 
rence,  becomes  opake,  and  at  length  hinders  the  rays  of 
light  from  palling  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  to  make  the 
necefiary  impreflion  on  the  retina.  It  mull  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that,  though  the  catarafl  is  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  light,  fome  of  them  pafs  obliquely  between 
the  iris  and  catarafl ,  fo  that  the  eye  is  ftill  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  light  and  glaring  colours.  The  cryftalline,  in  this 
difeafe,  is  changed  into  a  cream  colour,  a  pearl  colour, 
a  yellow  colour,  or  a  darkiih  grey,  &c.  It  has  been  faid 
that  it  fometimes  becomes  greenilh,  though  Mr.  Sharpe 
in  a  great  number  of  caturufls ,  never  met  with  a  fingle 
inftance  of  this  kind:  and  on  this ‘account  it  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  glaucoma ,  which  is  the  fame  difeafe  with 
the  catarafl . 

In  fome  cafes,, the  catarafl  adheres  to  the  iris;  and  if 
there  be  a  complete  adhefion  of  thefe  parts,  the  eye  is 
incapable  of  feeing  at  all  ;  and,  therefore,  as  no  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  formed  of  the  ftate  of  the  retina  or  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  Mr.  Warner  .thinks,  thefe  are  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  forbidding  the  operation  of  couchino- 
and  lie  obferves,  with  refpect  to  the  operation  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  iris  from  the  catarafl ,  which  was  invented  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Chefelden,  that  he  never  favv  a 
fingle  inftance  of  fuccefs  from  it,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
in  no  circumftance  advifeable. 

I,  alar  alls  fpring  from  very  different  caufes  :  fometimes 
they  arc  the  confequence  of  blows,  wounds,  or  punc¬ 
tures,  but  not  often.  When  they  are  produced  by  ex¬ 
ternal  caufes,  little  relief  can  be  obtained  from  manual 
operation,  becaufe  other  parts  of  the  eye  may  be  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  difeafe  is  truly  complicated.  When  the 
catarafl  arifes  from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  always  the 
confequence  of  obftruftions  in  the  nutriment  and  fecreting 
veflels  of  the  cryftalline  humour  ;  and  when  this  is  the 
only  vifible  defeift  in  the  eye,  the  patient  derives  great 
advantages  from  an  operation. 

Though  it  be,  generally  fpeaking,  true,  that  the  caufe 
of  catarafl s  is  the  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour  ;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  a  real  membrane  has  been  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  found,  covering  the  pupil,  or  the  locket 
of  the  vitreous  humour  which  lies  behind  the  cryftalline, 
or  formed  by  a  kind  of  pus  extravafated  into  the  aqueous 
humour,  in  confequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
choroides. 

Catarafl s  have  been  diftinguifhed,  by  furgeons  and  otru- 
li lbs,  into  various  forts  ;  as  into  recent  and  inveterate, 
incipient  and  confirmed,  mature  and  immature,  limple 
and  complicated,  immoveable  and  fhaking,  milky  and 
purulent,  true  and  lpurious,  curable  and  incurable  :  but 
moft  of  thefe  diftindtions,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  na¬ 
ture  qf  the  difeafe,  have  no  fufficient  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture,  owing  their  diverfity  of  character  more  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  writers,  than  to  any  variety  of  the  difeafe 
itfelf. 

Celfus,  and  after  him  Heifter,  have  recommended  the 
ufe  of  medicinal  remedies  in  an  incipient  catarafl.  In  a 
cafe  of  this  kind,  whatever  is  capable  of  attenuating  the 
juices,  of  unloading  the  diftended  veffels,  and  of  driv¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  their  juices  to  diftant  parts  of  the  body, 
appears  to  be  capable  of  doing  confiderahle  lervice, 
though  it  may  be  little  depended  on  in  a  confirmed 
catarafl.  But  when  the  diforder  is  grown  mature  and 
inveterate,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  manual  operation  : 
in  order  to  tiie  fuccefs  of  which,  much  depends  on  the 
mature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  degree  of  its  maturity.  If 
the  adhefion  of  the  catarafl  to  the  iris  be  partial,  and  the 
retina  be  perfect,  there  will  be  a  luflicient  quantity  of 
the  rays  of  light  tranfrnitted  obliquely,  between  the  iris 
and  the  catarafl ,  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina,  to 
enable  the  patient  to  diftinguilh  light,  and  fometimes 
too  fuch  bodies  as  are  white  or  red.  To  judge  of  this 
when  the  operator  cannot  diftinguilh  it  by  his  fight,  let 
him  Ihut  the  patient’s  eye,  and  rub  the  lids  a  little  ;  then 
{’uddenly  opening;  it,  he  will  perceive  the  pupil  to  con¬ 
trail:,  if  the  cryftalline  humour  does  not  prevent  the 
afifion  by  its  adhefion.  The  general  criterion  of  the  fit- 
nefs  cf  catarafls  for  the  operation  is  taken  from  their  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  pearl-coloured,  and  thofe  of  the  colour  of  bur- 
niftied  iron,  are  efteemed  proper  to  endure  the  needle, 
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and  the  maturity  of  the  catarafl  may  be  judged  of  by  its 
appearing  in  every  part  of  an  equal  opacity  ;  by  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  not  diftinguifhing  an  objedt  prefented  to  him, 
when  he  is  placed  with  his  back  to  the  light,  provided 
the  difeafe  be  not  one  ot  thofe  catarafl s,  in  which  the 
cryftalline  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  eye.  The  operator  ftiould  Ihcewife  examine 
the  difeafed  eye  expofed  to  the  light;  if  he  finds  the 
cryftalline  of  an  equal  opacity,  let  him  clofe  the  patient’s 
eye  with  his  thumbs,  then  rub  the  upper  lid  of  that  eye 
which  has  the  catarafl ,  and,  keeping  the  other  eye  {hut, 
let  him  open  the  lids  ;  if  he  finds  the  light,  which  falls 
on  the  pupil,  makes  the  iris  contrail: ;  and  though  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fame  light,  it  dilates  to  the  half,  or  the 
quarter,  of  that  degree  to  which  it  was  contracted  ;  he 
may  be  affured  the  catarafl  is  ripe. 

Cataracts,  couching  of.  This  operation  is  performed  by 
penetrating  the  globe  of  the  eye  with  the  couching  needle 
through  the  tunica  conjunfliva ,  and  albugina ,  at  a  very 
fmall  diftance  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  tunica 
cornea ,  and  as  exactly  as  poflible  in  a  line  with  the  moft 
external  part  of  the  circle  of  the  pupil.  The  needle 
ftiould  be  introduced  through  the  coats  of  the  eve,  viz. 
the  tunica  conjunfliva ,  albuginea,  Jclerotica,  chor aides ,  and 
tunica  retina ,  with  the  flat  furfaces  of  the  inftrument  di¬ 
rected  upwards  and  downwards,  as  lefs  violence  will  be 
done  to  the  coats  of  the  eye  in  this  way,  than  if  the 
blade  had  penetrated  the  eye  in  a  tranfverfe  direction. 
The  inftrument  ftiould  be  then  cautioufly  pulhed  for¬ 
wards,  till  it  appears  behind  the  pupil,  which  it  will  al¬ 
ways  do,  when  the  eye  remains  tranfparent,  and  the 
eye-lids  are  kept  open.  i  he  operator  next  endeavours 
to  prefs  the  catarafl  gently  downwards,  and  a  little  out¬ 
wards,  with  the  flat  iurface  of  the  inftrument ;  and  if 
the  catarafl  ftiould  not  readily  fubmit,  the  needle  muft 
be  carefully  moved  under  it,  and  gently  railed  up,  by 
which  means  the  catarafl  may  be  feparated  from  the 
procefpus  ciliares ,  and  aranea  below,  and  at  the  lame  time 
be  difengaged  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tunica  iris , 
fuppofing  it  to  be  {lightly  connected  with  that  mem¬ 
brane.  After  the  catarafl  is  thus  lifted  up,  the  pofition 
of  the  couching  needle  muft  be  altered,  and  directed  a 
little  above  the  upper  portion  of  the  circle  cf  the  pupil ; 
afterwards  inclining  the  inftrument  downwards,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  outwards.  Great  care  ftiould  be  taken  not  to 
wound  the  iris  or  the  proccjfus  ciliares.  Thus  the  cata¬ 
rafl  will  fometimes  be  fo  effectually  diflodged  from  the 
bed  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  its  nutrient  veflels  fo 
perfectly  deftroyed,  as  to  bring  on  its  gradual  decay. 
When  the  operation  is  finnhed,  the  patient’s  eye-lids 
muft  be  Ihut,  and  covered  with  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  foiu- 
tion  of  faccharum  faturni ,  or  the pulvis  e  cerujfa compof.  in 
cold  role-water,  or  the  extraflum  faturni  mixed  with 
brandy,  which  muft  be  very  gently  bound  on  with  a  loft 
linen  roller.  The  patient  ihould  be  let  blood,  and  kept 
in  a  dark  place  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  He  Ihould  fit  up  for  fome  hours  after  the  operation, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  rifing  of  the  catarafl ,  and  live  ab- 
ftemioufly,  taking  only  fuch  food  as  requires  little  chew¬ 
ing.  'I  he  cataract  is  fometimes  apt  to  rife  again,  after  it 
has  been  deprefled ;  fo  that  it  has  been  neceffary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  ;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  particu¬ 
lar  care  ihould  be  taken  to  deflroy  as  effectually  as  pof- 
flble,  the  aranea ,  by  moving  the  blade  of  the  inftrument 
in  different  directions.  Warner.  See  Couching  Needle, 
and  Speculum  oculi. 

Cataracts,  extra  fling  of.  M.  Daviel,  in  1745,  firft  be¬ 
gan  this  operation  for  the  cure  of  the  catarafl ;  and  out 
of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  different  operations,  a  hun¬ 
dred  fucceeded.  Though  it  is  faid  that  Mr.  St.  Yves 
praCtifed  it  about  fixty  years  before.  It  is  thus  deferib- 
ed  by  Dr.  Hope,  who  law  M.  Daviel  perform  it.  Af¬ 
ter  having  placed  the  patient  in  a  right  line  in  the 
chair,  he  places  himfelf  over  againlt,  and  fome- 
what  higher  than  the  patient :  an  affiftant  holds  the 
head  fteady,  and  another  keeps  the  upper  eye-lid 
open,  whilft  he  with  his  left  hand,  keeps  open  the 
lower  eye-lid.  Then  he  takes  an  inftrument  like  a  lan¬ 
cet,  of  a  myrtle-form  point,  a  little  crooked  upward?, 
and  fixed  in  a  handle  ;  and,  making  the  patient  look 
upwards,  he  pierces  the  cornea  tranjpafens  at  its  lower 
circumference,  juft  where  it  joins  the  fclerotica ,  and  con¬ 
veys  the  point  of  the  inftrument  between  the  cornea  and 
iris  upwards,  beyond  the  pupil.  He  enlarges  this  open¬ 
ing  on  each  fide  by  the  fame  inftrument ;  taking  out  this 
inltrument,  he  introduces  another  in  the  fhape  of  a  nar¬ 
row  lancet,  made  round  at  the  point,  and  fixed  in  a  han¬ 
dle  ;  with  this  he  enlarges  the  opening.  When  this  is 
removed,  he  introduces  a  pair  of  crooked  feiffars,  with 
which  the  opening  is  enlarged  on  each  fide  by  different 
fhips,  always  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  circumference  of 
the(  cornea,  until  he  has  made  the  opening  round  two 
thirds  of  the  cornea.  He  then  takes  out  the  lciffars,  and 
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with  a  fniali  iuftrument  like  an  ear-picker  raifes  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  with  a  caiarail  needle  in  his  hand,  broader  and 
iironger  than  common,  and  pointed  like  a  lancet,  he 
cuts  the  capfula  of  the  cryftalline  through  the  pupil  : 
then  preffing  gently  the  glebe  of  the  eye  with  his  finger 
from  below  upwards,  the  cryitalline  flips  out  of  the  cap¬ 
fula,  and  drops  out  of  the  eye.  The  aqueous  humour 
is  difeharged  upon  the  firft  puncture,  and  the  cornea  and 
iris  join  together.  Great  fkill  and  care  are  neceffary,  in  1 
order  to  avoid  wounding  the  iris,  which  would  endanger 
the  eye.  The  whole  operation  requires  about  two  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  is  attended  with  little  or  no  pain.  This  ope¬ 
ration  is  in  many  refpedts  preferable  to  chouching  ;  as  it 
may  be  performed  at  all  times,  and  in  all  kinds  of  cata- 
ratls ,  whether  they  are  come  to  maturity  or  not,  and 
many  accidents  are  avoided.  'File  principal  accident  to 
which  this  operation  is  liable,  is  an  excefhve  evacuation 
of  the  vitreous  humour  at  the  time  of  performing  it, 
which  may  occafion  a  finking  down  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  a  deformity,  and  an  irrecoverable  lots  of  light. 
Phil.  Tranf.  voi.  xlvii.  p.  530  ;  vol.  xlviii.  p.  322.  and 
W  arner’s  Defcription  of  the  human  Eye,  &c.  and  Dil- 
eafes,  dec.  p.  100,  dec. 

Thole  who  would  be  farther  informed  on  this  fubjedt, 
may  confult  Heifter,  Sharp,  Warner,  &c. 

CATARACT A,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the 
larus  or yru-GULL  kind,  very  much  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  our  gamut,  but  fmaller,  and  with  fhorter  and'- 
weaker  claws.  It  much  refembles  the  gejhawk.  Its  back 
and  wings  are  Variegated  with  brown,  yellow,  and 
white  ;  its  breaft  and  belly  are  white,  variegated  with 
brown  fpots  ;  its  wings  are  long,  and,  when  folded, 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  its  legs  are  grey ;  its  feet 
webbed,  and  its  claws  crooked  and  fmall.  Aldrovand. 
de  Avib.  See  Skua. 

CATARACTES,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  large  sea  -gull  j  called  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  it  is  very  common,  the  gannet. 

CATARRH,  in  Medicine ,  an  extraordinary  diftillation,  or 
defluxion  of  a  fharp,  lerous  humour,  from  the  gland?, 
especially  about  the  head  and  throat,  upon  the  parts  iub- 
jacent. 

The  word,  is  formed  from  xarappicc,  clcfiuc ,  1  flow  down. 
Catan  hs  are  generally  occaiioned  by  a  diminution  of  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration  on  taking  cold  ;  the  effedt  whereof 
is,  that  the  lymph,  that  ihould  pafs  by  the  {kin,  oufes 
out  upon  thole  glands  ;  and  being  thus  extravafated,  oc¬ 
casions  irritations,  coughs,  and  all  the  ulual  fymptoms. 
See  Cough. 

Degory  deduces  all  difeafes  from  catarrhs ,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  the  feminary  of  moft  diforders  of  the 
body. 

Cat  at  rhs  are  of  as  many  fpecies  as  the  parts  on  which  the 
rheum  or  matter  falls.  Hyprocates  enumerates  eight 
kinds  of  defluxions  from  the  head,  viz.  on  the  eyes, 
note,  ears,  breaft,  abdomen,  fpinal  marrow,  vertebra, 
and  mufcles  of  the  loins,  and  os  facrum.  Tne  moderns 
allow  only  of  three  forts  under  the  name  of  catarrhs  ; 
the  fir  ft,  wherein  the  matter  falls  on  the  nofe,  more  pro¬ 
perly  called  coryza  ;  the  fecond,  on  the  fauces ,  called 
branchus;  and  the  third  on  the  thaar,  or  breaft,  more 
particularly  denominated  a  catarrh,  d  he  fum  of  which  ■ 
in  couched  in  the  following  diftich  : 

Sifluit  adpeblus  dicatur  rheuma  catarrhus , 

Ad fauces  branchus ,  ad  nares  eflo  coryza. 

Etmuller  diftinguifties  a  hoi  and  a  cold  catarrh  ;  the  firft 
attended  with  an  unnatural  heat  and  pain,  and  a  phlo- 
gofis  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  excreted  lymph  being  ex¬ 
ceeding  thin  and  fharp  ;  in  the  cold  kind,  all  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  more  remifs. 

Catarrhs  are  cured  by  foftening  the  ferous  humours,  and 
augmenting  tranfpiration,  by  means  of  diaphoretics,  nar¬ 
cotic  medicines,  and  diuretics.  Smoaking  of  tobacco  is 
recommended  as  excellent  in  all  catarrhal  affedtions  :  in 
obftinate  catarrhs,  recourfe  is  fometimes  had  to  fifties  and 
blifters. 

Catarrhous  diforders,  as  well  as  all  other  feverifh  indif- 
pofitions,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  very  mild  and  gentle 
manner.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  moderately  warm, 
either  in  bed,  or  by  means  of  a  fire  ;  he  is  to  abftain 
from  medicines  which  are  too  hot,  draftic,  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  commotions,  as  alfo  from  hot  regimen  ;  becaufe 
by  thefe  the  acrid  matter  is  put  into  commotion,  and  a 
fervid  difpofiticn  conveyed  to  the  parts.  T  he  diet  is  to 
be  fpare,  and  the  drink  tepid  and  wholefome.  In  the 
decline  of  tire  difeafe,  however,  when  the  excretions  are 
begun,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  good  wine,  freely 
drank,  has  proved  beneficial ;  as  it  promotes  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  tire  blood,  and  maintains  an  equable  perfpira¬ 
tion. 

When  during  the  diforder  the  faeces  are  indurated,  and 
the  patient  coftive,  beiides  water -gruel,  deccdtions  of 


manna,  prunes,  and  raifins,  nothing  is  more  proper  thart 
emollient  clyfters.  When  the  cough  is  violent  and  rack¬ 
ing,  it  is  to  be  allayed  with  recent  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
mixed  with  fyrup  of  maidenhair. 

Catarrhs,  do  not  arife  from  the  head  only,  but  fometimes 
alfo  from  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  lymphatic  veflels, 
wherein  the  ferofities  are  contained,  as  well  as  the  glands 
that  feparate  them,  being  diftributed  all  over  the  body. 

Catarrh,  fuffccativc ,  in  Medicine,  the  name  of  a  difeafe, 
which  confifts  in  a  copious  eruption  of  a  ferous  and  mu¬ 
cous  humour  into  the  vehicles  of  the  lungs  ;  which  takes 
its  origin  from  a  fudden  congeftion  of  humours  about 
the  breaft,  and  a  flaccid  and  weak  ftate  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs. 

Catarrh,  flgns  of  a  fuflfocative.  This  difeafe  always  feizes 
the  patient  at  once,  without  any  previous  notice  ;  his 
breath  becomes  extremely  difficult,  and  the  fulnefs  of 
the  breaft  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  a  found  of  rattling  of 
a  frothy  matter  at  the  time  of  drawing  in  the  breadth. 
There  is  an  immediate  debility  and  lofs  of  ftrength  and 
fpirits,  as  the  patient  calls  it,  but  there  is  in  reality  a 
fpafmodic  tenlion  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  reftlclfnefs,  fo 
that  the  patient  cannot  fuffer  his  limbs  to  lie  a  minute  in 
the  fame  pofture  or  place ;  and  there  is  always  a  de- 
fpondency  in  the  mind,  and  the  patient  thinks  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  die.  There  is  ulually  either  no  cough  at 
all,  or  at  utmoft,  only  a  very  flight  and  infufficient  one, 
and  the  very  ftrength  to  cough  is  wanting.  The  breaft, 
and  even  the  ribs  are  fenfibly  aftedted  by  this  difeafe, 
and  the  eyes  always  look  red  and  tumid. 

Perfons  jubjed  to  It.  Scarce  any  one  is  ever  feized  with 
this  difeafe,  except  fuch  as  are,  according  to  the  common 
acception  of  the  word,  troubled  with  habitual  catarrhs, 
or  have  for  many  years  been  fubjeft  to  defluxions  from 
the  head  upon  the  fauces  and  lungs  ;  and  the  perfons 
moft  of  all  fubjedt  to  it,  are  old  men  of  a  phlegmatic  and 
plethoric  habit,  and  who  are  of  this  kind  of  tempera¬ 
ment  which  fubjedts  people,  at  other  times,  to  palfies 
and  apoplexies.  Lean  perfons  are  fcarce  ever  affi idled 
with  this  diforder,  unlefs  they  have  long  laboured  under 
a  violent  cough,  or  have  ulcerous  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
Young  people  are  alfo  very  little  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe, 
excepting  only  fuch  as  are  very  corpulent  and  phlegma¬ 
tic,  and  already  habituated  to  large  defluxions  of  this 
kind.  Infant9  alfo,  which  are  very  fat,  and  have  had  a 
fudden  fuppreffion  of  their  natural  fweats,  fometimes 
fall  into  this  difeafe,  but  with  them  it  is  not  fo  violent. 
Catifcs  of  it.  The  occafional  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  feen 
in  what  has  been  already  obferved,  but  its  true  origin  is 
to  be  fought  for  in  the  head,  not  in  the  breaft  or  lungs  ; 
yet,  though  it  is  eafy  to-  fee  what  may  occafion  a  con¬ 
geftion  of  fuch  ferous  humours  in  the  upper  parts,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  the  lungs  become  rendered  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  all  at  once  in  this  dangerous  manner.  It  is  ac¬ 
cidentally  brought  on  in  children,  as  well  by  the  repul- 
fion  of  their  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  by  the  flopping 
their  fweats ;  and  in  grown  people,  from  the  omifiion 
of  habitual  bleedings,  from  coldneis  and  dampnefs  in 
the  air,  from  frequent  drunkennefs,  and  from  an  injudi¬ 
cious  treatment  of  cutaneous  humours,  and  particularly 
from  drying  up  runnings  of  the  eyes.  Juncker’s  Confp. 
Med.  p.  509. 

Prognoflics  in  it.  It  is  a  very  terrible  difeafe,  and  very  fpee- 
dily  proves  fatal  ;  for  the  patient,  if  not  relieved,  ufually 
dies  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  it  degenerates  into 
a  fever,  and  the  patient  feems  cured  by  the  change  ;  but 
the  remedy  in  this  cafe  proves  as  bad  as  the  difeafe ;  for 
the  fever  proves  incurable,  and  becomes  a  fettled  hedtic, 
attended  with  terrible  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  finally 
carries  off  the  patient,  after  mhking  him  endure,  for 
fome  time,  a  life  of  terrible  pain.  Sometimes  it  goes  off 
into  an  afthmatic  laxity  of  the  breaft,  attended  with  a 
cough,  and  a  continual  difeharge  of  large  quantities  of 
mucous  matter  by  fpitting  ;  and  fometimes  into  an  ablo- 
lutely  cachedtic  flaccidity  of  the  body ;  and  in  general, 
if  not  carefully  treated  from  the  beginning,  it  either  en¬ 
tails  fome  of  thefe  diforders  upon  the  patient,  or  leaves 
him  in  fo  poor  and  weak  a  conftution,  that  he  becomes 
eafily  liable  to  all  the  difeafes  of  this  kind  from  the 
flighted:  occafions. 

Grown  perfons  are  fooner  taken  off  by  this  difeafe  than 
young  children,  with  whom  it  fometimes  continues  above 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  In  old  people,  the  fatal  event  of 
this  difeafe  is  fo  fudden,  that  it  is  often  dubious  whether 
it  were  this  diforder,  or  an  apoplexy  :  and  in  general  it 
feems  probable,  that  many  of  the  perfons,  faid  to  die  of 
apoplexies,  die,  in  reality,  of  the  violent  attacks  of  this 
terrible  difeafe. 

Method  of  cure.  In  the  time  of  the  fit  a  {Emulating  clyfter 
muft  be  given,  made  ot  a  decoction  of  marjoram,  and 
other  warm  herbs,  with  colocynth,  and  a  few  grains  ot 
euphorbium,  in  order  to  abate  the  infarction  of  the  breaft, 
and  give  a  new  courfe  to  the  matter  that  might  add  to  it ; 
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tient’s  ftrength  will  return  in  good  time 
to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  violent  vomits. 


and  when  there  appears  to  be  a  plethora  befules,  a  vein 
muft  be  immediately  opened  after  the  clyfter.  After  this, 
if  the  ftomach  be  naufeating  and  uneafy,  let  a  fcruple  of 
i'alt  of  vitriol  be  given  as  a  vomit,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  warm  water  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  of  a  very  phleg¬ 
matic  habit,  a  few  grains  of  gamboge  may  be  added  to 
this,  to  carry  the  humour  off  downward  ;  or,  if  the  caie 
be  very  preffing,  a  draught  of  a  decoction  of  alarum,  or 
of  tobacco,  may  be  taken,  the  bad  effects  of  which  laft 
are  taken  off  by  a  draught  of  wine  with  the  fpices  ;  and 
all  this  time  there  may  be  frictions  and  linapilms  applied 
to  the  lower  extremities  :  and  finally,  to  attenuate  and 
difeufs  the  mucous  ftafis,  gentle  alexipharmics  and  fu- 
dorifics  may  be  given,  fuch  as  the  effence  of  amber,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  tartariled  tindture  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  and  all  nitrous  medicines  are  alfo  of  the  greateft 
ufe,  as  they  partly  mitigate  the  caufes,  and  partly  pre¬ 
pare  the  humours  for  evacuation  ;  and  after  all  thefe,  the 
cortex  eleutberia  is  of  great  ufe  in  difeuffing  and  miti¬ 
gating  the  pain. 

As  loon  as  the  fit  is  over,  the  corroborating  medicines 
are  to  be  given,  and  all  things  that  can  reftore  the  parts 
to  their  due  tone  :  of  this  number  are  the  milder  chaly- 
bcats,  and  the  like  ;  and  with  thefe  analeptics  are  to  be 
given  to  recruit  the  flelh  and  ftrength,  fuch  as  emul- 
iions,  and  a  proper  diet ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  ufed  to 
wine,  the  richeft  wines,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the 
higheft  foods  will  be  of  fervice.  If  there  be  perceived 
a  fever  after  the  other  fymptoms  are  gone  off,  this  n.uft 
be  cured  by  the  gentle  alexipharmics,  and  by  powders 
cf  nitre,  and  the  ablorbents  ;  and  if  a  chronic  indifpo- 
iition  feems  left  behind,  then  the  gums,  which  act  as 
difeutients,  are  to  be  given  for  fome  time,  fuch  as  the 
ammoniacum  and  fagapenum,  and  a  warm  regimen  is  to 
be  recommended.  And  finally,  to  prevent  a  return  of 
t:ie  difeafe,  bleeding  is  very  proper  in  the  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  purging  medicines  taken  in  the  intermediate 
time  ;  the  patient  muft  alfo  avoid  ail  violent  paffions  of 
the  mind,  and  muft  never  fleep  in  a  damp  air.  We  are 
not  to  fear  bleeding  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  becaufe  of  the 
patient’s  complaining  of  want  of  ftrength  ;  for  as  the 
danger  of  fuffocation  is  fudden  and  imminent,  it  muft 
be  fuddeniy  removed,  and  when  that  is  done,  the  pa- 

the  fame  is  alfo 
In  people 

of  a  very  phlegmatic  habit,  bleeding  is  not  neceffary  nor 
proper  j  but  in  thefe  cafes  a  vomit  is  fafe  and  right,  and 
ufually  gives  great  relief,  cl'pecially  if  the  patient  has 
eaten  heartily  fome  little  time  before.  Juncker,  Confp. 
Med.  p.  513. 

CATARRHAL  fever ,  a  fecondary  or  fymptomatic  fe¬ 
ver,  by  means  whereof  nature  endeavours  to  correct 
the  vitious  quality  of  the  lymph,  and  expel  it  from 
the  body. 

There  is  alfo  a  malignant  catarrhal  fever,  nearly  akin  to 

the  petechial  FEVER. 

CATASARCA,  from  « zl >.  under,  and  <r«ff,  f.ejh ,  in  the 
Greek  Church ,  denotes  the  undermoft  altar-cloth,  or  that 
next  the  altar. 

Over  the  cala'arca  is  the  aktimensa. 
CATASCOPIUM,  from  I  explore,  in  Antiquity, 

an  exploratory  vefiel,  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  a 
>  brigantine  among  us.  See  Brigantine. 

We  find  catajcopium  uled  in  this  fenfe  by  Cicero,  ad 
Attic,  lib.  v.  ep.  1 1.  ■ 

CATASCOPUS,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a  spy. 

In  Ecclefiaftical  iVriiers,  cataj  copus  is  faid  fometimes  to 
denote  an  archdeacon. 

CATASTA,  from  K«0/rspt',  I  place,  in  Antiquity ,  a  wooden 
I’caffold  wherein  Haves  were  placed  for  fale  naked,  that 
thofe  difpofed  to  purchafe  might  fee  every  limb  and  part. 
The  word  was  alfo  ufed  for  an  elevation,  on  which  per- 
fons  were  executed  ;  and  for  an  engine  of  torture,  other- 
wife  called  equuleus. 

The  catajla  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
the  cquuletn ,  But  rather  a  kind  of  frame  or  fcaffold,  on 
which  the  equuleus  was  mounted,  to  render  the  execu¬ 
tions  more  public  and  viiible.  Prudentius  calls  the  cra- 
tis,  or  grid-iron,  on  which  fome  of  the  martyrs  were 
broiled,  i^nca  catajla. 

CATASTASIS,  in  Poetry ,  the  third  part  of  the  ancient 
drama  ;  being  that  wherein  the  intrigue,  or  adtion,  fet 
on  foot  in  the  epitafis,  is  fupported,  carried  on,  and 
heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for  the  unravelling  in  the  ca¬ 
taftrophe. 

The  word  comes  from  xaTarajit  conftitution  ;  this  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  were, the  mean,  tenor,  ftate,  or  conftitution, 
of  the  piece. 

CAT  ASTROMAT  A,  from  xararfcevv/M,  I  cover,  in  Ancient 
Military  IV'  iters,  a  fort  of  lcaffolds  or  floorings  in  fihips 
of  war,  whereon  the  foldiers  were  pofted  for  their  de¬ 
fence  in  fight. 

The  eatajiro.nata  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  eredbd  over 
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the  head  anu  ftern  of  the  veffel,  it  being  in  thofe  parts 
that  the  foldiers  were  moft  commonly  pofted. 

CA  EASTROPIIE,  from  xzrar^a,  1  finijh,  in  Poetr\ ,  the 
change  or  revolution  of  a  dramatic  poem  :  or  the  turn 
which  unravels  the  intrigue,  and  terminates  the  piece. 
The  cataftrophe  made  the  fourth  and  laft  part  in  the  an¬ 
cient  drama  ;  or  that  immediately  fucceedinrr  the  ca- 
taftafis.  & 

The  cataftrophe  is  either  fimplc,  or  implex ;  whence  alfo 
the  fable  and  adtion  are  denominated. 

In  the  firft  there  is  no  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  princi- 
•pal  perfons,  nor  any  difeovery,  or  unravelling  ;  the  plot 
being  only  a  mere  paffage  out  of  agitation,  to  quiet  and 
repofe.  1  his  catajl>  opne  is  rather  accommodated  to  the 
nature  of  the  epopea,  than  of  tragedy.  Indeed  we  meet 
with  it  in  lome  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is  rejedled  bv 
the  moderns.  In  the  fecond,  the  principal  perfon  un¬ 
dergoes  a  change  of  fortune  ;  fometimes  by  means  of  a 
difeovery,  and  fometimes  without. 

J  he  qualifications  of  this  change,  or  peripetia,  are,  that 
it  be  probable  and  neceffary  :  in  order  to  be  probable,  it 
is  required  to  be  the  natural  refult  or  eftedt  of  the  fore¬ 
going  adtions  ;  i.  e.  it  muft  fpring  from  the  fubjeft  it- 
felf,  or  take  its  rife  from  the  incidents  ;  and  not  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  merely  to  ferve  a  turn.  The  difeovery  in  the 
catcjhophc  muft  have  the  fame  qualifications  as  the  catas¬ 
trophe  itfelf,  whereof  it  is  a  principal  part  :  it  muft  be 
both  probable  and  neceffary.  I  o  be  probable,  it  muft 
fpring  out  of  the  fubjedt  itfelf ;  not  be  effedted  by  means 
of  marks,  or  tokens,  rings,  bracelets,  or  by  a  mere  re- 
colledtion,  as  is  frequently  done,  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  To  be  neceffary,  it  muft  never  ' 
perfon  it  concerns  in  the  fame  fentiments  they 
fore,  but  always  produce  either  love  or  hatred, 
times  the  change  confifts  in  the  difeoverv  j  fometimes  it 
follows  at  a  difiance  ;  and  fometimes  refults  immediately 
from  it,  which  laft  is  the  moft  beautiful  kind  ;  and  thus 
it  is  in  CEdipus. 

Mr.  Dryden  thinks  a  cataftrophe  refilling  from  a  mere 
change  in  the  fentiments  and  refolutions  cf  a  perfon, 
without  -any  Hither  machinery,  may  be  fo  managed  as 
to  become  exceeding  beautiful,  nay  preferable  to  any 
other.  It  is  a  difpute  among  the  critics,  whether  the  cf- 
tajlrophe  fhould  always  fall  out  hapnily,  and  favourably 
on  the  fide  of  vntue,  or  not  ?  i.  e.  whether  virtue  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  rewarded,  and  vice  puniihed,  in  the  cataf- 
trophe ?  But  the  reafons  on  the  negative  fide  feem  the 
ftrongeft.  Ariftotle  prefers  a  fliocking  catajirophe  to  a 
happy  one  ;  becaufe  the  moving  of  terror  and  pity, 
which  is  the  aim  of  tragedy,  is  better  effedled  by  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

Boffu  divides  the  cataftrophe ,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  the 
epopea,  into  the  unravelling,  or  denouement,  anu  the  achc- 
^cmem,  or  finifhing  ;  the  laft  of  which  he  makes  the  re¬ 
fult  of  the  firft,  and  to  confift  in  the  hero’s  paflacre  out 
of  a  ftate  of  tiouble  and  agitation,  to  reft  and  cuiet. 
1  his  pei lod  is  but  a  point  without  extent,  or  duration; 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  firft,  which  comprehends 
every  thing  after  the  knot,  or  plot  laid.  He  adds,  that 
there  are  feveral  unravellings  in  the  piece  ;  becaufe  there 
-are  feveral  knots,  which  beget  one  another  :  the  finifiiino- 
is  the  end  of  the  laft  unravelling.  0 

CA  I  CH-f  Lb  ,  ib  lenc,  in  Botany.  See  Campion. 
Catch-Land,  fuch  land,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  with 
refpect  to  which  it  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  parifti 
it  belongs  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  who  firft  gets  the  tythes 

,  there,  enjoys  it  format  year,  by  right  of  preoccupation. 

Caich-Pole,  01  C atch-Polle,  a  term  now  ufed,  by 
wray  of  reproach  for  a  bailiff’s  follower,  or  affiftant 
Anciently  it  was  a  term  of  credit,  applied  to  thofe '  we 
now  c-A\  [err eants  of  the  tnacc ,  bailiffs,  or  any  other  that 
ufe  to  arreft  men  on  any  adtion. 

Catch- Word,  among  Printers,  denotes  the  firft  word  cf 
^  Pag^b  which  is  put  alfo  at  the  bottom  of  the  precedin'*- 
page,  in  order  to  fiiew  how  the  leaves  and  fheets follow 
each  other,  and  facilitate  the  folding  and  binding. 

I  hv.  t  rench  lometimes  only  put  the  catch-words  at  the 
end  of  each  fheet,  or  even  quire  or  gathering. 

CA  I  CHES,  in  CloAc- /'Pork,  thofe  parts  of  a  clock  that  hold 
by  hooking,  and  catching  hold. 

CATE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
lycium  Indicant,  or  Indian  thorn. 

CA  1  ECHESIS,  from  Kx-rmytc,  l  teach  firft  principles,  in  a 
general  fenle,  denotes  an  inftrudtion  given  any  perfon  in 
the  firft  rudiments  of  an  art  or  fcience,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
Thofe  who  give  fuch  inftrudtions,  are  called  catechists 
and  thofe  who  receive  them  catechumens. 

Catechesis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  book  containing  the  rudi- 
ments  of  the  Cnriftian  religion,  adapted  to  the  ufe  and 
lniti  uction  of  novices.  See  Catechism 
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C  \TECHETIC,  or  Catechetical,  fomething  that  re¬ 
ntes  to  oral  initru£tion  in  the  rudiments  of  Chriftianity. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church  there  were  catechctic 
fchools,  wherein  facred  learning  and  philofophy  were 
taught.  Thefe  were  public  auditories,  diftiinSt  from  the 
church,  but  probably  adjoining  thereto.  In  a  novel  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  they  are  called  xaTuxtycem)  an^  re~ 
prefented  as  a  fort  of  edifices  belonging  to  the  church. 
St.  Ambrofe  fpeaks  of  thefe  auditories  as  held  in  the 
baptiftery.  Bingh.  Orig.  Ecclef.  lib.  iii.  cap.  io.  §  4. 

CATECHIS  M,  Catcchi/mus ,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  an  i  rut  ruc¬ 
tion  or  inftitution  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  delivered  viva  voce,  and  fo  as  to  require  frequent 
repetitions  from  the  diiciplc  or  hearer  of  what  had  been 

.  faid. 

Anciently  the  candidates  of  baptifm.  were  only  to  be  in- 
llrudted  in  the  fecrets  of  their  religion  by  tradition,  viva 
voce ,  without  waiting  ;  as  had  alfo  been  the  ufage  among 
the  Egyptian  prieft?,  and  the  Britifh  and  Gauliih  druids, 
who  only  communicated  the  myftery  of  their  tneologyby 
word  of  mouth.  Shaftefb.  CharaU.  vol.  iii.  p.  241.  not. 

Catechism  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  modern  times,  for 
an  elementary  book,  wherein  the  principal  articles  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  fummarily  delivered  in  the  way  of  queftion  and 
anfwer. 

CATECHIST,  Catecheta ,  he  that  catechifes,  i.e.  inftru&s 
novices  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

Catechist  more  particularly  denotes  a  perfon  appointed 
bv  the  church  to  inftruct  thofe  intended  for  baptifm,  by 
word  of  mouth,  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  faith. 

The  catcchjh  of  churches  were  minifters  ufually  diftinft 
from  the  biiliops  and  preibyter?,  and  had  their  auditories 
or  catcchumcnu  apart.  Their  buunefs  was  to  inftruct  the 
catechumens,  and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  bap¬ 
tifm.  But  the  catechijts  did  not  conftitute  any  diftind 
order  of  the  clergy,  but  were  chcien  out  of  any  other 
order. 

CATECHU,  a  medicinal  aromatic  fubftance  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  ;  called  alfo  cache* •,  and  japan-earth , 
and  when  prepared,  ranked  in  tire  number  of  perfumes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour  ;  very  auftere  upon  the  pa¬ 
late,  feeming  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  leaving  lome- 
what  of  a  fweetifti  tafte  behind  it.  It  is  the  juice  of  a 
■vegetable,  not  an  earth,  as  its  name  imports. 
Notwithftanding  the  great  ufe  of  catechu,  before  that  of 
coffee  and  tea,  and  its  being  frill  frequently  ufed  by  many 
people,  efpecially  in  France,  its  nature  and  origin  was 
long  but  little  known,  even  among  the  ableft  phyfi- 
cians.  Some,  from  its  being  called  Japan  earth ,  ranked 
it  among  the  medicinal  earths,  and  pretend  it  is  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  covered  with  the  roots  of  cedars, 
ferving,  as  it  is  laid,  for  their  nutrition;  and  that  being 
wailied  in  the  rivers,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  it  was  formed 
into  a  kind  of  pafte  ;  which,  brought  into  Europe,  ferved 
as  the  bafis  of  fe'veral  peftels,  or  lozenges,  called  cachcw. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  rank)  it  among  the  gums  ; 
and  maintain  it  to  be  formed  of  the  infpiflated  decodion 
of  a  tree  in  the  Eaft  indies,  called  cachous  ;  growing 
chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochinchina.  Laftly,  others 
took  it  to  be  a  faditious  compofition  of  feveral  other 
drugs  ;  efpecially  of  the  juice  of  areca,  extrad  of  li¬ 
quorice  and  calamus  aromaticus,  and  the  bark  of  a  tree 
called  by  the  Indians  catechu. 

Cache-u •,  or  catechu ,  is  of  much  efteem  in  medicine.  It 
is  famous  for  flopping  fluxes  of  all  kinds  ;  and  among 
other  effects  attributed  to  it,  it  is  fuppofed  to  flop  a 
cough,  and  fortify  the  ftomach  :  beiides  its  fweetening 
and  perfuming  the  breath,  when  taken  in  an  impalpable 
powder,  mixed  with  gum  tragacanth. 

CATECHUMEN,  a  candidate  of  baptifm;  or  a  perfon 
who  prepares  himfelf  for  receiving  it. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  «aTct,  and  vyja,  I found. 
The  catechumens  were  diftinguilhed  from  the  fidelcs ,  not 
only  by  name,  but  alfo  by  their  place  in  the  church  :  they 
were  difpofed,  with  the  penitents,  in  the  portico  or  gal¬ 
lery  at  the  extremity  of  the  church,  oppofite  to  the 
choir.  They  were  not  allowed  to  aflift  at  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharift  ;  but  after  fermcn,  the  deacon  difmifled 
them  with  this  formula,  proclaimed  three  times,  Itc>  Cate¬ 
chu  mem  ;  mijja  cji. 

There  were  clivers  orders  or  degrees  of  catechumens ,  in 
thofe  churches  and  ages  where  the  term  of  catechizing 
for  two  or  three  years  was  obferved  :  but  what  the  pre- 
effe  number  and  appellation^  of  thefe  orders  weie,  is  not 
agreed  on.  See  Believers. 

CATECHUMENUM,  a  name  given  to  an  upper  gallery 
in  the  ancient  churches.  * 

The  name  catechumenum  was  alio  given  to  a  fort  of  fchool- 
houle  near  the  church,  where  the  catechumens  met  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  inftrudion  of  the  catechifts. 
CATEGOREMA,  from  KajriyvfiV)  I  declare)  is  defined  a 
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noun  fubftantive,  fo  abfolute  and  independent,  that  it  may 
ftand  at  the  head  of  a  clafs  apart. 

Categorema  properly  denotes  the  name  whereby  a 
category,  or  clafs  of  beings,  is  reprefen  ted. 

CA  I  EGOR1VE,  in  Literary  Htfory.  Ariftotle  has  a  book 
extant  under  the  title  of  Karnycputi,  which  Curio,  Ton- 
itius,  Vives,  and  others,  deny  to  be  written  by  him,  and 
aferibe  to  Andronicus  ;  but  without  much  foundation, 
Jince  that  work  is  cited  as  Ariftotie’s  by  Simplicius,  Am- 
monius,  and  Lucianus. 

CA  1  EGORIAR.ES,  a  minifter  in  the  Greek  church, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  publiih  or  proclaim  the  feaft  days. 

He  had  alfo  the' care  of  the  lights*  and  to  fee  the  church 
kept  clean.  ,  • 

CATEGORICAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  thofe 
things  ranged  under  a  category. 

Categorical,  alfo  imports  a  thing  to  be  absolute,  and 
not  reftrained  to  conditions. 

I11  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  hypothetical  and 

CONDITIONAL. 

A  categorical  anfwer  denotes  an  exprpfs  and  pertinent  anu- 
fwer,  made  to  any  queftion  or  objection  propofed. 
CATEGORUMENIJM,  denotes  the  predicate,  or  that 
part  of  a  propofition  which  is  affirmed  of  the  fubjed. 

Some  miftakenly  call  this  categorema. 

CATEGORY,  in  Logic ,  a  fyftem  or  aftemblage,  of  all  the 
beings  contained  under  anyone!,  or  kind  5  ranged  in  order. 
The  word  category  was  borrowed  by  the  fchools  from  the 
forum ,  or  courts  of  juftice  :  for  as,  in  a  trial,  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  or  profecutor,  in  accufing  the  criminal,  or  prifoner, 
mull  charge  him  exprefly*  or  affirm  that  he  did  this  or 
that,  in  politive  terms'  :  whence  the  word  category ,  viz. 
from  KX7v[ofen,  toaver,  or  declare  a  change  of  accusation : 
fo  in  the  doctrine  of  categories  every  higher  may  be  ex- 
prelly  and  abfolutely  predicated,  or  affirmed,  of  every 
lower. 

The  lchool  philofophers  diftribute  all  beings,  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  into  certain  genera ,  or 
dalles,  in  order  to  get  a  more  didind  and  precife  notion 
thereof ;  which  dalles  the  Greeks  cail  categories ,  and  the 
Latins  predicaments. 

The  ancients,  after  Ariftotle,  generally  make  ten  cate¬ 
gories  :  under  the  fir  ft,  all  fub  (laird  ves  are  comprifed  ;  and 
all  accidents  under  the  nine  laft  ;  viz.  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  adion,  paffion,  time,  place,  fituation,  and  ha¬ 
bit  :  which  are  ufually  expreiled,  or  fignified,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  technical  diftich  : 

Arbor ,  Jer ,  femes,  ardorr ,  refrigerat ,  uflos , 

Run ,  eras ,  /lab 3,  nec  tunicatus  ero. 

But  as  thefe  ten  categories  of  Ariftotle,  which  logicians 
make  fuch  myfteries  of,  are  arbitrary,  they  are  now  almoft 
excluded.  Accordingly,  fome  philofophers  think  all  na¬ 
ture  may  be  better  confidered  under  thefe  feven  things, 
fpirit,  matter,  quantity,  fubftance,  figure,  motion,  and 
reft  :  and  others  make  but  two  categories  fubftance  and 
attribute,  or  fubjed  and  accident.  See  on  the  fubjed, 
,and  in  vindication  of  the  Categories  of  Ariftotle,  Harris’s 
Philofophical  Arrangements,  chap.  ii. 

CATEIA,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  a  kind  of  dart  or  javelin,  in 
ufe  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  made  of 
heavy- matter,  and  therefore  hot  fitted  to  fly  far,  but  do- 
ing  great  execution  where  it  did  reach,  having  withal  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  perfon  who  threw  it  might  draw 
it  back  again.  It  is  fpoken  of  by  Virgil,  Arii.  lib.  vii. 
ver.  741. 

Leu  tonic  0  ritu  folili  vibrare  cateias. 

-/ 

CATEMIA,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  writers  of  the 
middie  ages  to  a  foft  black  ftone  ufed  in  the  foldering  of 
filver  and  fome  other  metals,  an<f  more  commonly  called 
borcus  lapis.  We  do  not  at  this  time  know  what  ftone 
they  mean. 

CATENA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  chain. 

Catena,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufcle,  otherwife  called  tibia¬ 
lis  amicus. 

Catena  patrum ,  in  Ecclef  afloat  Writers ,  denotes  a  fort  of 
commentary  on  Scripture,  compofed  of  feparate  paflages 
or  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of 
chapters  and  verfes  of  the  book. 

The  firft  who  ufed  catena  in  this  fenfe  was  Thomas  de 
Aquinas.  The  reafon  of  the  appellation  feems  to  be 
this :  that  a  chain  confifts  of  feveral  links  conneded. 
together,  fo  do  thefe  commentaries  confift  of  a  number 
of  different  pailages,  or  the  fentences  and  expoiitions 
of  different  writers,  tacked  together  fo  as  to  form  one 
work.  Fnbr.  Bibl.  Graec.  torn.  vii.  lib.  v.  cap.  17. 

C  ATEN  ARIA,  in  the  Higher  Geometry)  a  mechanical  curve 
line,  which  %  chain,  or  rope,  forms  itfelf  into,  by  its 
own  weight,  when  hung  freely,  between  two  points  of 
fufpenfion,  whether  thofe  points  be  horizontal  or  not. 

The  nature  of  this  curve  was  inveftigated  by  Galileo, 
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who  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  parabola  ;  but 
though  Jungius  detedfed  this  miflake,  it  was  not  difco¬ 
vered  till  the  year  1691;  when  M.  J,  liernouilli  publifhed 
it  as  a  problem  in  the  Adla  Eruditorum.  Dr.  D.  Gre¬ 
gory,  in  1697,  publifhed  a  method  of  invefligating  the 
properties  before  difcovered  by  Bernouilli  and  Leibnitz. 
Phil  1  ranf.  abr.  vol  i.  p.  39,  &c.  where  he  fheWs,  that 
an  inverted  catcnaria  is  the  belt  figure  for  an  arch.  Bt'r- 
nouilli  Opera,  vol.  i.  p,  48,  &c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  Sc c. 
I  o  conceive  the  general  nature  or  character  of  this  curve, 
fuppofe  a  line  heavy  and  flexible  (See  Tab.  Geonr.  fig.  25.) 
the  two  extremes  of  which,  F  and  D,  are  firmly  fixed 
in  thofe  points  ;  by  its  weight  it  is  bent  into  a  certain 
Curve  F  A  B,  which  is  called  the  catcnaria. 

Let  B  D  and  b  d  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  A  B  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  B  D,  and  D  S  parallel  to  A  B  ;  and  the  points 
B  b  infinitely  near  to  each  other.  From  the  laws  of  me¬ 
chanics,  any  three  powers  in  equilibrio,  are  to  one  an¬ 
other,  as  the  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  their  diredlion 
(or  inclined  in  any  given  angle),  and  terminated  by  their 
mutual  concourfes  :  hence,  if  D  d  exprefs  the  abfolute 
gravity  of  the  particle  D  d  (as  it  will,  if  we  allow  the 
chain  to  be  every  way  uniform),  then  D  0  will  exprefs 
that  part  of  the  gravity,  that  adds  perpendicularly  upon 
D  cl ;  and  by  the  means  of  which,  this  particle  endea¬ 
vours  to  reduce  itfelf  into  a  vertical  pofition  ;  and  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  ponderous  line  D  A,  it  is,  c ceteris  pari¬ 
bus,  proportional  to  the  line  A  D,  which  is  the  caufe  of  it. 
P  arther,  the  lineola  d  S,  will  exprefs  the  force  which 
adts  againft  that  conatus  of  the  particle  D  d,  by  which  it 
endeavours  to  reflore  itfelf  into  a  pofition  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  hinders  it  from  doing  fo.  This  force 
is  conffant,  being  no  other  than  the  re fi fiance  of  the 
pomt  A  ;  and  may  therefore  be  exprefled  by  any  given 
right  line  a.  Suppofing  the  curve  FAD,  therefore,  as  be¬ 
fore,  whofe  vortex  (the  loWefl  point  of  the  catena )  is  A, 
axis  A  B,  ordinate  B  D  ;  fluxion  of  the  axis  D  5'=B  b  ; 
fluxion  of  the  ordinate  d  0  ;  the  relation  of  thefe  two 
fluxions  is  thus;  viz.  D  S :  S  d :  :  D  A  curve  :  a  ;  which 
is  the  fundamental  property  of  the  curve,  and  may  be 
thus  exprefled  (putting  A  B—.r,  and  B  D~ j,and  ADtrc) 
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CATERER.  See  Purveyor. 

CA  TERGI,  the  name  of  the  public  carriers  in  the  Grand 
Seignior’s  dominions,  who  give  earned:  to  the  merchants, 
and  others,  as  a  fecurity  that  they  will  carry  their  goods, 
or  not  fet  out  with  them. 

CATERPILLAR,  Eruca ,  in  Infeflology.  The  caterpillar 
Rate  is  that  through  which  every  butterfly  mull  pafs  be¬ 
fore  it  arrives  at  its  perfection  and  beauty,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  all  the  know  n  winged  animals,  except  only 
the  puceron,  pafs  through  a  reptile  Rate,  none  of  them, 
except  this^  being  produced  in  the  winged  form.  The 
change  from  caterpillar  to  butterfly  was  long  efleemed  a 
fort  of  metamorphofis,  a  real  change  of  One  animal  into 
another  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  The  egg  of 
a  butterfly  produces  a  butterfly,  with  all  the  lineaments 
of  its  parent,  only  thefe  are  not  difclofed  at  fir  A,  buc, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  animal’s  life,  they  are  coveted 
with  a  fort  of  cafe,  or  mufcular  coat,  in  which  are  legs 
for  walking,  which  only  fuit  it  in  this  Rate ;  but  its 
mouth  takes  in  nourifhment,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
included  animal,  and,  after  a  proper  time,  this  covering 
is  thrown  off,  and  the  butterfly,  which  all  the  while 
might  be  difcovered  in  it  by  an  accurate  obferver,  with 
the  help  of  the  microfcope,  appears  in  its  proper  form. 
Before  it  paffes  into  this  Rate,  however,  there  requires  a 
time  of  refl  for  the  wings  to  harden,  and  the  feveral 
other  parts  to  acquire  their  proper  firmnefs ;  this  is 
tranfa&ed  in  a  time  of  perfedt  reA,  when  the  animal  lies 
in  what  is  called  the  nymph  or  chryfalis  Rate,  in  appear¬ 
ance  only  a  lump  of  unenlivened  matter.  There  is  a 
fettled  and  determinate  time  for  each  of  thefe  changes  in 
every  fpecies  ;  but  in  the  feveral  different  kinds  the  pe¬ 
riods  are  very  different.  Some  caterpillars  are  produced 
from  the  eggs  of  their  parent  butterfly  in  fpring,  as  foon 
as  the  trees,  ort  wdiofe  leaves  they  are  to  feed,'"  begin  to 
bud  ;  after  a  life  of  thirteen  days  they  pafs  into  their 
chryfalis  Rate  ;  and  after  remaining  at  refl  three  weeks 
in  that,  they  iffue  forth  wdth  wings,  with  all  the  beauty 
of  their  parents. 

As  foon  as  they  arrive  at  this  their  final  Rate,  their  v/ings 
are  fcarce  dry  before  they  feek  to  copulate  or  propagate 
their  fpecies  ;  this  done,  the  male  dies,  and  the  female 
only  lives  to  depofit  her  eggs,  and  then  follows  him. 
This  is  their  whole  bufinefs  ;  nature  never  intending  that 
they  fltould  eat  in  this  Rate,  has  given  them  no  organs 
for  that  purpofe  ;  fo  that  they  muff  neceflarily  die  of 
hunger  foon,  could  they  efcape  their  natural  death,  or 
the  great  devourers  of  them  the  birds.  Many  fpecies  of 
thefe  fpring  butterflies  have  no  farther  being,  except  in 
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the  embryo  included  in  the  egg,  till  the  flic? ceding  fpring; 
they  lay  their  eggs  very  carefully,  and  in  extremely  nice 
order,  round  about  the  flalk  of  a  perennial  plant,  or  the 
young  branch  of  a  tree,  and  there  they  remain  through 
the  heats  of  the  fummer,  aha  colds  of  the  winter,  and 
arc  never  hatched  till  the  fucceeding  fpring  ;  and  though 
tiuis  expel ed,  it  is  obfervable  that  the  fevered:  winters  do 
them  no  hanm  Other  fpecies  of  thefe  are  fooaer 
hatched  from  the  egg,  and  live  the  remainder  cf  the  dim¬ 
mer  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  They,  after  this,  pafs 
the  whole  winter  in  the  caterpillar  Rate,  ufually  hiding 
therrdelvds  in  fome  flickered  place,  covered  with  webs 
of  tneir  own  fpinning.  Thefe  remain  torpid  all  the 
Winter,  and,  at  the  return  of  fpring;  leave  their  webs 
as  the  others  do  their  eggs,  and  feed  a  few  weeks  longer, 
after  which  they  pafs  Trough  the  chryfalis  Rate  to  tneir 
perfedf  form.  1  he  butterfly  of  this  fpecies,  therefore, 
enjoys  a  much  longer  time  of  life  than  the  other  which 
remains  fo  long  in  the  egg  ;  though  the  ultimate  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  animal,  from  its  exclufion  from  the  parent, 
till  its  death,  is  much  the  fame  ;  fo  great  a  part  of  it  be-* 
ing  palled  in  the  egg  Rate  by  the  one;  and  fo  fmall  a 
part  by  the  other. 

Otner  fpecies  of  thefe  animals  remain  the  whole  winter 
m  the  chryfalis  Rate,  and  are  butterflies  in  fpring,  and, 
after  palling  the  middle  of  dimmer  in  the  egg,  are  cam 
pillars  in  the  autumn.  The  difference  of  this  Rage  of 
life  is  remarkably  great,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  du- 
lation  of  the  animai  ;  in.  fome  fpecies  it  does  not  exceed 
a  fortnight;  ana  in  others  continues  eleven  months. 

I  here  is  no  iign  of  (ex  in  the  animal,  while  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  Rate  ;  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  creature  in  its  ultimate  perfection,  and,  till 
that,  thele  parts  are  never  excluded.  One  female  but¬ 
terfly,  when  fhe  has  been  impregnated  by  the  piale,  will 
produce  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  eggs,  or  even 
more. 

1  here  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  different  foxes  of  thefe 
little  creatures,  by  viewing  the  parts ;  but  the  whole 
hguie  and  manner  of  the  animal  makes  the  difference. 
1  he  females  are  always  larger  than  the  males  ;  they  are 
alfo  more  flow  in  their  motions  ;  and  fome  of  them  have 
no  wings,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  only  very  fmall  ones.  The 
mams,  however,  have  a  fort  of  beards,  more  beautiful 
than  the  antenna ■,  or  horns  of  the  females  ;  the  female  is 
much  Aronger,  as  well  as  bigger,  than  the  male,  and 
not  unfrequently,  at  the  approach  of  danger  or  difturb- 
ance,  flies  away  with  him  in  the  time  of  copulation. 

On  differing  the  female,  her  uterus  affords  an  aflonifli-. 
ing  fight ;  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  tubes  is  amazing  ; 
but  thefe  have  not  all  the  fame  figure  ;  and  in  feme  fpe¬ 
cies,  as  the  filk-worm,  Sec.  the  eggs  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue;  if  any  yeliowifii  ones  are  feen  among  them,  they 
aie  judged  to  be  defefilive.  See  Stigmata. 
fjie  caie  ofah  the  butterfly-tribe,  to  lodge  their  eggs  in 
f.ncty,  is  furprifing,  I  hofe  whofe  eggs  are  to  be  hatched 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  are  to  live  in  the  caterpillar  Rate 
dm  mg  part  of  the  remaining  fummer,  always  lay  them 
on  the  leaves  of  fuch  plants  as  wall  afford  them  a  proper 
noui  iflitnent ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  whofe  eirgs 
are  to  remain  unhatched  till  the  following  fpring,  al¬ 
ways  lay  them  on  the  branches  of  trees  and  flirubs,  and 
u.ilally  are  careful  to  feleCt  fuch  places  as  are  leait  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rigours  of  the  enfuing  feafon,  and  fre¬ 
quently  cover  them  from  it  in  an  artful  manner.  Some 
make  a  general  coat  of  a  hairy  matter  over  them,  taking 
tne  naiis  from  their  own  bodies  for  that  purpefe  ;  others 
hide  themfelves  in  hollow  places  in  trees,  and  in  other 
fhekeied  cells,  and  there  live  in  a  fort  of  torpid  Rate 
the  whole  winter,  that  they  may  depofit  their  eggs  in  the 
fucceeding  fpring,  at  a  time  v/hen  there  will  be  no  feve- 
rities  of  weather  for  them  to  combat.  The  day-butter-* 
flies  only  do  this,  and  of  thofe  but  a  very  few  fpecies  ; 
but  the  night  ones,  or  phatena ,  all  without  exception* 
lay  theii  eggs  as  foon  as  they  have  been  in  copulation 
with  the  male,  and  die  immediately  afterwards. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  common  and  natural  food  cf 
tneie  creatures  is  the  leaves  and  verdure  of  vegetables  ; 
yet  as  weak  and  harmlefs  as  thev  feem,  they  will  many 
of  them  defiroy  their  fellows  whenever  they  get  an  op¬ 
portunity.  Reaumur  gives  us  an  inflance  of  this  in 
twenty  caterpillars  of  the  oak,  which  he  kept  in  a  box, 
with  a  fuffleient  quantity  of  their  natural  food,  yet  their 
numbers  daily  decreafed,  till  at  length’ there  remained 
only  one.  This  is,  however,  only  the  cafe  in  fome  few 
fpecies,  fhe  generality  of  thefe  animals  being  very  peace¬ 
able,  many  fpecies  living  together  .  in  the  fame^lace, 
without  moled  ing  one  another.  Thefe  fpecies,  how¬ 
ever,  though  freed  from  thefe  dangers,  arc  exp*  fed  to 
others  of  a  much  more  terrible  kind  ;  the  worms  or  mag¬ 
gots  of  feveral  forts  of  flies  are  frequently  found  about 
them,  fome  preying  upon  their  outfide, 'others  lodged 
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within  them,  under  the  fkin,  but  both  kinds  eating  the 
poor  defencelefs  creature  up  alive.  Thofe  which  feed 
on  the  outhdes  are  eafily  difcovered,  the  others  are  more 
hid,  and  frequently  tile  caterpillar ,  which  feems  very 
hearty  and  vigorous,  and  very  fleftiy,  fhall  be  found, 
upon  opening,  to  be  a  mete  fkin,  the  internal  parts  be¬ 
ing  .  all  eaten  away,  and  all  the  food  that  he  fwallows 
tervirig  only  to  feed  a  vaft  number  of  worms,  or  mag¬ 
gots,  which  crawl  about  at  liberty  within  him.  Thefe 
devouring  worms  are  of  many  different  fpecies,  fome 
being  of  the  gregarious,  fome  of  the  folitary  kinds,  and 
fome  fpinning  webs  of  their  own  filk  to  transform  them- 
felves  in,  others  undergoing  that  change  without  any 
fuch  covering.  The  beautiful  cabbage-caterpillar  is  one  of 
thofe  unhappy  kinds  which  frequently  are  infefted  with 
the  gregarious  kinds,  large  numbers  of  which  fpin  them- 
felves  webs  one  after  another,  and  afterwards  come  out 
in  fhape  of  the  parent-fly,  to  whofe  eggs  they  owed 
their  origin. 

1  hefe  inteffine  enemies  are  d  fure  prevention  of  the  but¬ 
terfly’s  appearing  at  its  proper  time  ;  and  as  many  of  the 
former  naturalifts,  who  knew  what  butterfly  to  expecft 
from  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  caterpillar  which  they  pre- 
ferved,  often  faw  a  parcel  of  flies  come  cut  in  the  place 
cf  it,  they  having  no  idea  that  the  fly  had  laid  its  eggs 
in  the  flefli  of  the  poor  creature,  fuppofed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  natural  transformations  of  the  creature,  and 
that  certain  fpecies  of  the  caterpillars  fomcfimes  produced 
butterflies,  fometimes  fmall  flies. 

I  hele,  and  many  other  deftroyers,  among  which  the 
birds  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  principal  place,  ferve  a 
noble  purpofe  in  preventing  the  too  great  numbers  of 
thefe  mifchievous  animals.  Their  ufual  habitation  be¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  they  are,  in  their 
feeding,  much  expofed  to  all  thofe  deftroyers  ;  yet  na¬ 
ture  has  taken  care  to  preferve  a  great  number,  by  mak¬ 
ing  many  of  them  fo  exactly  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
they  feed  on,  that  they  are  not  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
them  ;  and  by  giving  others  a  caution  of  keeping  on  the 
under  part  of  the  leaves,  and  being,  by  that  means,  out 
of  fight.  But  fome  fpecies  are  much  lefs  expofed,  and 
of  much  more  mifchief  to  the  plants  they  feed  on,  by 
devouring  more  eflential  parts  of  them.  Of  thefe  fome 
eat  the  roots,  and  others  the  interior  part  of  the  trunk, 
deftroying  the  veflels  that  imbibe,  and  thofe  that  diftri- 
bute  the  juices.  Thefe  are  different  from  the  common 
caterpillars ,  in  that  their  fkin  is  much  lefs  tough  and 
hard,  and  thefe  are  fecure  from  our  obfervation,  and,  in 
general,  from  their  great  deftroyers  the  birds.  They 
are  not,  however,  abfolutely  fafe  from  the  common  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  other  fpecies  ;  for  there  are  a  kind  of  worms 
that  find  their  food  and  habitation  even  in  the  bodies  of 
thefe. 

The  root-caterpillars ,  and  thofe  which  live  within  the 
branches  of  plants,  are  much  more  eafily  found  out.  The 
roots  of  fcrophularia,  and  the  ftalks  of  lettuces,  and 
fome  other  plants,  afford  caterpillars  which  feem  all  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Thofe  found  in  the  lettuces  are  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful  fome  years,  and  deftroy  vaft  quantities 
of  that  plant.  Thefe  ufually  have  their  firft  habitation  in 
the  ftalk,  near  the  root. 

Nothing  more  furprifes  us,  in  regard  to  infe&s,  than 
their  induftry  ;  and  in  this  the  caterpillars  yield  to  no  kind, 
not  to  mention  their  filk,  the  fpinning  of  which  is  one 
great  proof  of  it.  The  fheaths  and  cafes  which  fome  of 
thefe  infedfs  build  for  the  pafling  their  transformations 
under,  are,  by  fome,  made  of  the  filk,  with  their  own 
hair,  mixed  with  pieces  of  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts 
of  trees,  with  paper,  and  other  materials  ;  and  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  is  well  worthy  our  attention. 

There  are  others  whofe  workmanfhip,  in  this  article,  far 
exceeds  thefe.  There  is  one  which  builds  in  wood,  and 
is  able  to  give  its  cafe  a  hardnefs  greater  than  that  of  the 
wood  itfelf  in  its  natural  ftate.  This  is  the  ftrange 
homed  caterpillar  of  the  willow,  which  is  one  of  thofe 
that  eat  their  cxuv'uz.  This  creature  has  extremely  fharp 
teeth,  and  with  thefe  it  cuts  the  wood  into  a  number  of 
fmall  fragments ;  thefe  fragments  it  afterwards  unites 
together  into  a  cafe,  of  what  fhape  it  pleafes,  by  means 
of  a  peculiar  filk,  which  is  no  other  than  a  tough  and 
Vifcous  juice  which  hardens  as  it  dries,  and  is  a  ftrong 
and  firm  cement.  The  folidity  of  the  cafe  being  thus 
provided  for,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  caterpillar  in- 
clofed  in  it  is  to  become  a  butterfly,  and  the  wonder  is, 
in  what  manner  a  creature  of  this  helplefs  kind,  which 
has  neither  legs  to  dig,  or  teeth  to  gnaw  with,  is  to 
make  its  way  out  of  fo  firm  and  ftrong  a  lodgment  as 
this  in  which  it  is  hatched.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by 
fome,  that  the  butterfly,  as  foon  as  hatched,  difeharged 
a  liquor  which  foftened  the  vifcous  matter  that  holds 
the  cafe  together,  and  fo  its  feveral  fragments  falling  to 
pieces,  the  way  out  lies  open.  This  is  evidently  the 
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truth  of  the  cafe,  though  thofe  who  fuppofed  it,  did  it 
by  mere  conjecture  ;  for,  on  a  ftridl  examination,  this 
liquor  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  animal,  and  is  of  tire 
molt  proper  kind  for  fuch  a  fervice.  Reaumur  judged, 
from  the  effects,  that  this  liquor  muft  be  of  a  lingular 
nature,  and  very  different  from  the  generality  of  animal 
fluids;  and  in  diflefiting  this  creature  in  th &  caterpillar 
ftate,  there  will  always  be  found  near  the  mouth,  and 
under  the  cefophagus ,  a  bladder,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
pea,  full  of  a  limpid  liquor,  of  a  very  quick  and  pene¬ 
trating  finell,  and  which,  upon  divers  trials,  proves  to 
be  a  very  powerful  acid  ;  and,  among  other  properties, 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  acids*  it  fenfibly 
foftens  the  glue  of  the  cafe  on  a  common  application. 

It  is  evident  that  this  liquor,  beffdes  its  ufe  to  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  remains  with  it  in  the  chryfalis  ftate,  and  is  the 
very  thing  that  gives  it  a  power  of  diffolving  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  cafe,  and  making  its  way  through  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner,  at  the  necefl’ary  time.  Dr.  Boerhaave  has 
adopted  the  opinion,  that  there  are  no  true  acids  in  ani¬ 
mals,  except  in  the  ftomach,  or  inteftiries  ;  but  this  fa¬ 
miliar  inftance  proves  the  error  of  that  determination. 
Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  ix.  p.  39,  Sic, 

Another  very  curious  and  myfterious  artifice,  is  that  by 
which  fome  fpecies  of  caterpillars ,  when  the  time  of  their 
changing  into  the  chryfalis  ftate  is  coming  on,  make 
themfelves  lodgments  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  by  roll¬ 
ing  them  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  themfelves  a 
fort  of  hollow  cylindric  cafe,  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  their  body,  well  defended  againft  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  and  carefufully  fecured  for  their  ftate  of  tran¬ 
quility. 

B elides  thefe  caterpillars ,  which  in  this  manner  roll  up 
the  leaves  of  plants,  there  are  other  fpecies  which  only 
bend  them  once,  and  others  which,  by  means  of  thin 
threads,  conned!  many  leaves  together  to  make  them  a 
cafe.  All  this  is  a  very  fuprifing  work,  but  all  much 
inferior  to  this  method  of  rolling. 

The  different  fpecies  of  caterpillars  have  different  inclina¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  their  fpinning,  and  their  choice  of 
food,  but  even  in  their  manners  and  behaviour  one  to 
another.  Some  never  part  company  from  the  time  of 
their  being  hatched  to  their  laft  change,  but  live  and 
feed  together-,  and  undergo  together  their  laft  change  into 
the  chryfalis  ftate.  Others  feparate  one  from  another 
as  foon  as  able  to  crawl  about,  and  each  hunts  its  for¬ 
tune  fingle ;  and  there  are  others  which  regularly  live  to 
a  certain  time  of  their  lives  in  community,  and  then  fe¬ 
parate  each  to  fhift  for  itfelf,  and  never  to  meet  again 
in  that  ftate.  Reaumur,  Hill.  Infedt.  vol.  ii.  pajftm. 
Caterpillars  are  very  deftrudfrive  and  pernicious  in  gar¬ 
dens,  particularly  thofe  of  two  fpecies.  The  one  of 
thefe  is  that  which  afterwards  becomes  the  common  white 
butterfly.  This  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  fpotted  with 
black,  and  infefts  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,' 
and  the  Indian  crefs,  of  which  it  eats  oft'  all  the  tender 
parts,  leaving  only  the  fibres  entire,  fo  that  whole  plan¬ 
tations  are  often  feen  deftroyed  by  them  in  autumn,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  near  large  buildings,  or  are  crouded 
with  trees.  There  is  no  remedy  againft  this  evil,  but 
the  pulling  the  creatures  off  before  they  are  fpread  from 
their  nefts,  and  watching  the  butterflies,  which  are  daily, 
in  the  hot  weather,  depofiting  their  eggs  on  thefe  plants. 
Thefe,  however,  feed  principally  on  the  outfide  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  are  therefore  the  eafier  taken 
off ;  biit  the  other  kind  lives  near  the  centre,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  with  much  more  difficulty  difeovered.  Tnis  is 
much  larger,  and  the  fkin  is  very  tough,  and  of  a  brown 
colour.  It  is  called,  by  the  gardeners,  a  grub,  and  is 
extremely  pernicious.  The  eggs  which  produce  it  are 
ufually  depoftted  in  the  very  heart,  or  centre,  of  the 
plant,  particularly  in  cabbages  ;  and  the  creature,  when 
formed  and  grown  to  fome  fize,  eats  its  way  through 
all  the  leaves,  and  leaves  its  dung  in  great  quantity  be¬ 
hind  it,  which  fpoils  the  cabbage.  This  infeft  alfo  bur¬ 
rows  under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  makes  fad 
havock  among  young  plants,  by  eating  off  their  tender 
fhanks,  and  drawing  them  into  their  holes.  This  mifchief 
is  chiefly  done  in  the  night ;  but  wherever  a  plant  is  feen 
thus  deftroyed,  if  the  earth  be  ftirred  with  a  finger  an 
inch  deep,  the  creature  will  be  certainly  found,  and  this 
is  the  only  way  of  deftroying  them.  Miller. 

When  thefe  infe&s  attack  fruit-trees,  the  belt  method  of 
driving  them  off  is  to  boil  together  a  quantity  of  rue, 
wormwood,  and  the  common  tobacco,  of  each  equal 
parts,  in  common  water  ;  to  make  the  liquor  very  ftrong, 
and  fprinkle  it  on  the  leaves  and  young  branches  every 
night  and  morning,  during  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening. 

In  Dr.  Hawkefvvorth’s  Account  of  the  Voyages  to  the 
South  Seas,  vol.  iii.  p.  520,  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  kind  of  iinall  green  caterpillar ,  which  the 
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Vuyagers  found  in  great  numbers,  on  the  true  Weft  Tn- 
dian  mangroves.  1  heir  bodies  were  tiuck  fet  witnhaiis, 
and  they  "were  ranged  on  the  leaves  fide  by  fide  like  tiles 
of  foldiers,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  together. 
When  they  touched  them,  they  found  that  the  hair  on 
their  bodies  had  the  quality  of  a  nettle,  and  gave  them 
a  much  more  acute,  though  lefs  durable  pain. 

Caterpillar,  Connaught .  See  Connaught  Worm. 

Caterpillars,  water-,  Erucee  aquatic ce — It  might  feem 
incredible  that  there  is  any  inch  creature  as  a  caterpillar , 
whofe  natural  habitation  is  under  water  ;  but  experience 
and  obfervation  prove  that  there  are  fuch,  and  that  they 
feed  on  the  water-  plants  as  regularly  as  the  common 
kinds  do  on  thofe  at  land.  Thefe  are  not  named  at  ran¬ 
dom,  like  many  of  the  aquatic  animals  of  the  larger 
kinds,  the  fea-wclf,  and  the  fea-horfe,  he.  which  might 
as  well  be  called  any  thing  elfe  as  wolves  and  horfes, 
but  they  are  properly  what  they  are  called,  and  do  not 
refpire  in  the  manner  of  the  fifh-tribe,  but  by  their  ftig- 
itiata,  as  other  caterpillars.  INI.  Reaumur,  in  his  obferva- 
tions,  met  with  two  fpecies  of  thefe,  the  one  upon  the  j 
potamogiton,  or  pond-weed,  the  other  upon  the  lenti-  J 
cula,  or  duck-meat.  Thefe  are  both  very  induftrious 
animals  ;  but  the  firft  being  much  the  larger,  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  more  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

This,  though  truly  an  aquatic  animal,  fwims  but  badly, 
and  does  not  at  all  love  to  wet  itfelf.  The  parent-but¬ 
terfly  lays  her  egg  on  a  leaf  of  the  potamogiton,  and,  as 
foon  as  the  young  cater  pillar  is  hatched,  it  gnaws  out  a 
piece  of  the  leaf  of  a  roundifh  fhape.  1  his  it  carries  to 
another  part  of  the  iame  leaf,  and  lays  it  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  there  may  be  a  hollow  between,  in  which  it 
may  lodge.  It  then  fattens  down  this  piece  to  the  larger 
leaf  with  i ilk  of  its  own  fpinning,  only  leaving  certain 
holes  at  which  it  can  put  out  its  head,  and  get  to  gnaw 

•  any  of  the  leaves  that  are  near.  It  eafily  gets  out,  though 
the  aperture  be  naturally  fmall,  hnce  a  little  force  from 
the  body  bends  up  the  upper  leaf,  and  bends  down  the 
lower,  both  being  flexile  ;  and  when  the  creature  is  out, 
it  has  a  fort  of  down  that  defends  itfelf  from  being 
wetted,  and  the  natural  elafticity  of  the  leaves,  and  of 
the  filk,  join  the  aperture  up  again,  fo  that  no  water 
can  get  in.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  of  plant  are  alfo 
naturally  very  flippery,  and  not  eafily  wetted  by  water. 
It  foon  happens,  that  this  habitation  becomes  too  fmall 
for  the  animal,  in  which  cafe  it  makes  juft  fuch  another, 
and  after  that,  at  times,  feveral  others,  each  being  only 
made  fit  for  it  at  the  lize  it  is  then  of.  The  changes  of 
this  creature  into  the  chryfalis  and  butterfly  ftate,  are  in 
the  common  method.  The  butterfly  gets  out  of  a  chry- 
kflis  which  ,w as  placed  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  the 
lightnefs  of  the  animal  eafily  fuftains  it  on'  the  water,  till 
its  wings  are  dried,  and  it  then  leaves  that  element  never 
to  return  to  it  again.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1636. 

Caterpillars,  wood,  Erucee  Jyhejhes,  the' name  of  a 
genus  of  caterpillars  which  do  not  live  in  the  manner  of. 
others,  on  leaves  of  trees  or  plants,  or  open  to  our  ob¬ 
fervation,  but  under  the  bark,  in  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  in  the  roots  of  trees,  and  fometimes  in  the  body  of 
fruits. 

Thefe  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  worms  and  mag¬ 
gots  which  are  found  in  roots  and  fruits,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  flies  of  another  kind  ;  but  are  fubjedt  to  be 
confounded  with  a  fert  of  animals,  called  by  M.  Reau¬ 
mur,  falfc ,  or  baftard  caterpillars ,  which  carry  a  great  re- 
femblance  in  their  figure  to  the  real  caterpillars-,  but 
which  have  more  legs  than  any  of  the  true  ones  have, 
and  are  finally  transformed  into  four-winged  flies,  which 
are  not  true  butterflies. 

The  butterflies  which  are  the  parents  of  thofe  caterpillars 
which  live  immured  in  trees  or  fruits,  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  furface,  and  the  young  caterpillars,  when  hatched, 
eat  their  way  in. 

What  appears  fomething  furprifing,  however,  in  this,  is, 
that  there  ufually  is  only  one  caterpillar  in  a  fruit,  which 
is  large  enough  to  afford  food  to  a  large  number  ;  and  if 
there  are  fometimes  found  two  creatures  within,  one  is 
ufually  a  caterpillar ,  the  other  a  worm  of  fome  Other 
kind.  The  whole  occafion  of  which  is,  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  penetrating  into  the  fruit,  is  fo  difficult  to  the 
young  animal,  that  it  feldom  fucceeds  in  it ;  and  though 
the  butterfly1  depofits  many  eggs  on  each  fruit,  and  thefe 
all  hatch,  yet  it  is  only  here  and  there  one  on  a  fruit  that 
can  find  the'way  into  it. 

Thefe  creatures,  when  once  lodged  in  their  prifon,  have 
nothin^  to  do  but  to  eat  up  the  fubftances  which  inclofe 
them,  leaving  the  cuter  hard  ihcll  unhurt,  which  ff ill 
ferves  as  a  cafe  for  them  ;  this  is  a  frequent  cafe  in 
the  grains  of  corn,  where  the  farinaceous  lubifance 
lerves  as  aliment,  and  the  hard  outer  fkin  becomes  a  firm 
hollow  cafe  afterwards  for  the  animal.  The  farinaceous 
jubilance  in  this  cafe  ufually  proves  enough  for  the  ani- 
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m  il  in  its  caterpillar  ftate  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  the  drea. 
ture  has  recourfe  to  a  very  lingular  expedient ;  it  eats 
again  its  own  excrements,  and  finds  its  now  ftrongef 
ftomach  able  to  feparate  nouriftiment  from  that  very 
matter,  which  had  before  pafled  off  from  its  weaker  fto¬ 
mach  undigefted. 

Of  thefe  fpecies  of  cater pi!' ars,  fome  go  out  of  their  prifon 
in  order  to  change  into  their  chryfalis,  and  thence  into 
their  butterfly  ftate ;  but  the  greater  number  remain 
there,  and  pafs  through  all  their  changes  within. 

Thefe  caterpillars ,  like  all  the  other  kinds,  have  certain 
flefh-eating  worms,  whofe  parents  are  e!  the  fly-kind, 
for  their  terrible  enemies  and  deftroyers  ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequent,  on  opening  one  of  thefe  fpoded  fruits,  in- 
ftead  of  the  expeited  caterpillar ,  to  find  a  fly  juft  ready 
to  come  out ;  this  has  been  produced  from  the  chryfalis 
of  a  worm,  which  had  before  found  its  way  into  the 
fruit,  and  eat  up  the  caterpillar ,  which  was  the  original 
poffeffor  of  the  place.  A.  D.  S.  an.  2 7 36  j  and  Reau¬ 
mur,  Hift.  des  Inf.  tom.  ii. 

Caterpillar-<v?Ao.«,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  worms  which  arc  bred  in,  the  body  of  a  cater  - 
pilla and  eat  its  flefh  :  thefe  are  owing  to  a  certain  kind 
of  fly  which  lodges  her  eggs  in  this  animal,  and  they, 
after  their  proper  changes,  become  flies  like  their  pa¬ 
rents. 

M.  Reaumur  has  given  us,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Infedts, 
fome  very  curious  particulars  in  regard  to  thefe  little 
worms.  This  infect  is  called  the  ichneumon  of  ca¬ 
terpillars. 

Caterpillars,  Scorpiuru  ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dia- 

'  del  phi  a  dccandria  clafsi  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  ern- 
palement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  erect,  blown  up, 
lightly  compreffed,  ending  in  five  acute  points.  The 
flower  is  of  the  butterfly-kind  ;  it  has  a  roundilh  ftandard, 
indented  at  the  point,  where  it  ;  refiexed  and  lpread- 
ing  ;  the  wings  are  loofe,  almoft  oval,  having  obtule  ap¬ 
pendages':  the  keel  is  half-moon  fhaped  ;  tuc  belly ,  is 
gibbous,  pointed,  and  eredt,  cut  in  two  parts  below.  It 
hath  ten  ftamina,  nine  joined,  and  one  feparate,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  fujnmits  ;  and  an  oblong  taper  germen  a 
little  reflexed,  fupporting  a  rifing  indexed  ltyle,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  point  for  a  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong,  taper,  leathery,  rough,  channelled  pod, 
twifted  in  many  longitudinal  cells,  in  Jize  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  caterpillar ,  from  whence  it  had  this  title, 
divided  within,  and  on  the  outfide  coutradted  into  knotty 
joints,  each  cell  containing  one  feed.  I  here  are  five 
fpecies. 

Ail  thefe  plants  are  annual,  and  grow  naturally  in  meft 
of  the  warm  countiies  in  Europe,  but  have  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Er.glifh  gardens. 

Caterpillary^/W/.  See  Tureo. 

CATERVA,  in  /Indent  Militar  y  Writers,  a  term  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Gauliih  or  Celtiberian  armies,  denoting 
a  body  of  6000  armed  men. 

The  word  caterva ,  or  catervanu ',  is  alfo  frequently  ufed 
bv  ancient  writers  to  denote  a  party  or  corps  of  loldiers 
in  diforder  or  difarray  :  by  which  it  ftands. diftinguifhed 
from  cohort  or  turma,  which  were  in  good  order. 

CATES  BdEA,  in  Botany.  See  Li/j-Thorn. 

CATH/ERETICS,  or  Cathveretic  medicines ,  are  fuch 
as  ferve  to  confume,  and  eat  off,  fungous  or  proud  flehi 
growing  in  wounds,  ulcers,  and  the  like. 

The  word  is  formed  from  KuQxigu,  fometimes  ufed  for 
depafeor ,  or  abfumo ,  I  cat ,  confume ,  he.  of  Kara,  and 
aifto;,  1  take  away. 

Cathceretics  are  otherwife  denominated  sarcophagous 
medicines ,  q.  d.  jlejh- eater s. 

Such  are  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum,  ees  ujlum ,  blue  vi¬ 
triol,  he. 

Catheeretic  only  differs  in  degree  horn  caustic  or  fep- 
ticr  which  are  more  violent  in  tireir  operation. 

CATHOLOGON,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  name  by 
which  fome  call  the  fruit  we  know  by  the  name  of  faint 
Ignatius’s  bean. 

CATHARI,  in  Ecdefiaftical  Writers,  ancient  Chriftians, 
who  made  profeffion  of  greater  purity  in  difeipline  and 
fan&ity  of  life  than  others. 

The  appellation  Cathari  was  chiefly  given  to  the  fed!  of 
Novatians. 

In  after-times,  however,  the  fame  was  alfo  applied  to  fe¬ 
veral  other  fedts,  who  pretended  to  extraordinary  purity, 
and  particularly  to  a  fanatical  fed!,  who  came  from 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  were  firft  difeovered  in  the  Mila- 
nefe  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  They 
were  called  in  }' ranee,  and  other  countries,  Albigen- 
ses,  Paterini,  and  Publicans.  See  Paulicians 
and  Puritans. 

CATHARINE,  Knights  of  St.  Catharine  of  Mount  Sinai , 
an  ancient  military  order,  eredted  for  the  affiftance  and 
protection  of  pilgrims  going  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
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body  of  St.  Catharine ,  a  virgin  of  Alexandria,  diftin- 
■guiihed  for  her  learning,  and  laid  to  have  differed  mar¬ 
tyrdom  under  Maximin. 

*l'he  body  of  the  martyr  having  been  difeovered  on  mount 
Sinai,  caufed  a  great  concourfe  of  pilgrims  ;  and  travel¬ 
ling  being  very  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  Arabs,  an 
order  of  knighthood  was  erected  in  1063,  on  the  mo¬ 
del  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre*  and  under  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  St;  Catharine :  the  knights  of  which  obliged 
themlelves  by  oath  to  guard  the  body  of  the  faint,  keep 
the  roads  l'ecure,  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and  obey 
their  grand  matter.  Their  habit  was  white,  and  on  it 
were  reprefented  the  inftrumertts  of  martyrdom  where¬ 
by  the  faint  had  fuffered  ;  viz.  a  half  wheel  armed  with 
fpikes,  .and  traverfed  with  a  lword  ftained  with  blood. 

Catharine,  Fraternity  of  St.  Catharine  at  Sienna,  a  fort  of 
religious  lociety  inftituted  in  that  city,  in  honour  of  St. 
Catharine,  a  faint  famous  for  her  revelations,  and  for 
her  marriage  with  Jefus  Chrift,  whole  wedding-ring 
is  (till  prelerved  as  a  valuable  relick.  This  fraternity 
yearly  endows  a  certain  number  of  deftitute  virgins, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  redeeming  annually  two  cri¬ 
minals  condemned  for  murder,  and  the  fame  number 
or  debtors,  by  paying  their  debts. 

Catharine,  order  of  St.  ill  Modern  Hiflory ,  belongs  to 
ladies  of  the  hr  It  quality  in  the  Ruffian  court.  It  was 
inftituted  in  1714,  by  Catharine  wife  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  memory  of  his  fignal  efcape  from  the  I  urks  in  1711. 
The  emblems  of  this  order  are  a  red  crofs,  fupported  by 
a  figure  of  St.  Catharine ,  and  fattened  to  a  fcarlet  tiring 
edged  with  filver,  on  which  are  inlcribed  the  name  of 
St.  Catharine ,  and  the  rnotto  Fro  fide  patria. 

CATHARMA,  from  Kxdx/pie,  I. expiate,  in  Antiquity,  fome 
miferable  or  Hagitious  wretch,  facrihced  to  the  gods,  as  an 
expiation  for  the  plague,  cr  other  calamity.  Such  was  the 
prophet  Jonas,  catt  into  the  fea  ;  and  fuch  does  St.  Paul 
with  himfelf  to  be.  See  Accursed. 

Catharma,  iLahifU'j;  from  nFiatpu,  to  purge,  in  Medicine, 
imports  the  excrements  purged  from  any  part  of  the 
body ;  as  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  or  bladder. 

CATHARMOS,  in  Medicine,  of the  fame  derivation,  implies 
purgation  by  medicines,  or  the  cure  of  a  ditorder  by  tu- 
pertfitious  ceremonies  or  facrihces.  The  cure  ot  the 
king’s  evil  by  the  royal  touch,  if  fuch  a  thing  had  been 
effected,  might  be  faid  to  be  performed  by  a  catharmos. 

CATHARTICS,  or  Cathartic  medicines,  are  Remedies 
which  promote  evacuation  by  (tool. 

Cathartics  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  denomi¬ 
nate  purgatives. 

Cathartics  are  of  three  principal  kinds,  mild,  moderate,  and 
violent :  the  ffrtt  purge  gently,  as  caffia,  manna,  tama- 
rins,  rhubarb,  fena,  See.  the  fecond  pretty  britkly,  as 
jallap,  fcatnmony,  &c.  the  third  feverely,  as  colocynth, 
hellebore,  laureola,  See.  See  each  under  its  proper  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Cathartics  arelikewife  divided  by  fome  into  cholagogues, 
phlemagogues,  melanagogues,  and  hydragogues  :  the  firft 
fuppofed  to  purge  bile,  the  fecond  pituita,  the  third  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  the  fourth  feroiities. 

For  the  theory  of  cathartics,  and  the  manner  wherein 
they  operate,  fee  Purgatives. 

A  tide,  pleatant,  gentle,  and  effeaual  purgative,  or  ca- 
rhart!  ,  may  be  at  any  time  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  a  quart  of  Dulwich  water,  or  any  other 
water  of  a  like  kind  ;  diffolve  in  this,  over  the  tire,  an 
ounce  of  manna,  and  half  an  ounce  of  black  tamarinds  ; 
ff  rain  off  the  liquor,  and  let  it  be  taken  at  feveral  draughts, 
at  half  an  hour’s  diftance  or  lefs,  the  whole  being  drank 
in  an  hour  and  half,  or  two  hours. 

The  purging  mineral  waters  ad  with  more  eafe,  gentle- 
nefs,  and  fatety,  than  any  of  the  fliop  medicines  ;  all 
that  they  require  is  to  be  either  concentrated  by  boiling 
away  a  part,  or  elfe  quickened  as  in  this  manner ;  and  a 
general  trial  of  a  purge  of  this  kind  would  perhaps  en¬ 
courage  the  pradiiers  of  phytic  to  rejed  almott  all  the 
common  rough  purges  in  ufe. 

Cathartic  cxtrahl.  SeeExTRACTUM  catharticum. 
Cathartic  [alt,  fal  catharticum  amarum,  a  denomination 
o-iven  to  what  we  improperly  call  Epsom  Jalt. 
CATHEDRA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  chair. 

The  word  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  profeffor’s  chair, 
and  a  preacher’s  pulpit. 

Cathedra  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifnop’s  fee,  or  throne,  in 
a  church. 

Cathedra,  ex,  a  phrafe  ufed  in  (peaking  of  the  folenm 
didates  or  decifions,  of  prelates,  chiefly  the  popes,  deli¬ 
vered  in  their  pontifical  capacity. 

The  advocates  for  the  papacy  maintain,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  ex  cathedra,  a  term  ot  modern  theology  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Even  thole  who  ufed  it 
do  not  agree  in  the  explication  of  it, 

CATHEDRAL,  a  church  wherein  is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  or  feat. 
Vol.  I.  Nn  6s. 


The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  naSiofXi  chair,  of  xaA 
(ii(ou.xi,  fedeo ,  I  /it. 

The  denomination  cathedral  feemS  to  have  tfiken  its  rile 
from  the  manner  of  fitting  in  the  ancient  churches,  ot 
affemblies  of  primitive  Cbnftiarts  ;  in  thefe,  the  council* 
i.  e.  the  elders  and  ptiefts*  was  called  pi  ejbytelrium  ;  at 
their  heiid  was  the  b'ilhop,  who  held  the  place  ot  chair¬ 
man,  cathed’  alis\  or  cathedraticus ;  and  the  prefbyters,  who 
fat  on  either  fide,  were  alfo  called  by  the  ancient  fathers^ 
ajjeffores  epifeoporum'.  The  epifcopal  authority  did  not  re- 
tide  in  the  bifhop  alone,  but  in  all  the  prefbyters,  of 
whom  the  bifhop  was  president, 

A  cathedral  therefore;  originally*  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now  ;  the  Chriffians*  till  the  time  of  Conftantine, 
having  no  liberty  to  build  any  temple;  by  their  churches, 
they  only  meant  their  affemblies  ;  and  by  cathedrals ,  no¬ 
thing  more  than  confiftories, — whence  appears  the  va¬ 
nity  of  fome  authors*  efpecially  the  Spaniards*  who  pre¬ 
tend  their  cathedrals  to  have  been  built  in  the  times  of  the 
apoftles. 

CA  THEDRATIC  doctor,  doCtor  cathedraticus }  denotes  a 
doctor  potlefl'ed  of  a  chair  or  fellowfhip  in  iome  ot  the 
utiiverfities  of  Spain. 

They  tiiy  a  cathedra  tic  do  ft  or  of  Salamanca,  of  Alcala,  &  c. 

CATHEDRaTiCUM,  in  Ecclcfiajheal  Writers,  denotes X 
fum  of  money,  amounting  to  two  (hillings,  anciently 
paid  annually  by  the  inferior  clergy  to  their  bithops,  or 
as  often  as  he  vitited  his  diocefe,  oh  honor em  cathedra,  i.  e. 
as  an  argument  of  their  fubjection,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  bilhop’s  fee  or  cathedra. 

This  was  otherwife  denominated  fynodaticum ,  and  by  mo¬ 
dern  writers  procuration. 

Cathedraticum  alfo  denotes  a  fum  which  bithops  newly 
ordained  gave  partly  to  bitliops  or  patriarchs,  by  whom 
they  were  confecrated,  and  par.ly  to  the  clerks  and  no¬ 
taries  who  officiated  on  the  occafion. 

This  was  alfo  called  cvtopovisoco-.,  as  being  given  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  throne,  or  chair,  they  had  now  obtained* 
and  jyhodatieum ,  or  synodals. 

Bithops  confecrated  by  patriarchs  or  metropolitans,  pro¬ 
vided  their  church  was  not  worth  lefs  than  thirty  pounds 
of  gold,  were  to  pay  a  hundred  l'olidi  by  way  of  cathe - 
draticum. 

CATHERETIC.  See  Cathveretic. 

CATHERINE.  See  Catharine. 

CATHETER,  among  Surgeons,  a  hollow  probe,  or  inffru- 
ment,  ufualiy  of  filver,  fomewhat  crooked,  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  gladder,  in  order  to  fearch  for  the  ftone* 
or  to  difeharge  the  urine  when  fuppreffed. 

The  word  is  formed  from  xx’hi r/xt,  immitto ,  in  regard 
this  inftrument  is  ufed  to  be  impelled  into  the  bladder. 
Helmont  rejeiffs  the  common  matalline  catheter  ufed  by 
Galen  and  his  followers,  as  cruel,  and  even  noxious  ; 
and  fubftitutes  another  in  its  place  made  of  leather. 
Others  have  provided  a  flexible  catheter  made  of  flatted 
filver,  and  convoluted,  in  order  to  give  a  continual  pat- 
fage  to  the  urine,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  ot  the 
painful  operation  of  paffing  the  catheter  for  this  pUrpofe. 
Dr.  Hales  deferibes  a  catheter  of  a  new  ftrufture  contrived 
for  the  more  advantageous  injection  of  lithontriptics  into 
the  bladder  ;  its  cavity  is  divided  lengthways  by. a  thin 
partition  into  two  feparate  channels,  which  end  in  two 
divaricating  branches.  By  one  ot  thefe  branches  the 
menjlruum  is  to  be  injected  into  the  bladder,  in  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  rather  in  the  hydroftatical  way,  while  it  returns 
mixed  with  urine  by  tne  other.  Hales,  Htenvaftat.  p» 
212.  See  Staff,  and  Lithotomy. 

Dr.  le  Cat,  furgeon  at  Rouen,  has  invented  a  new  ca¬ 
theter.  See  Tab.  Surgery,  fig.  I.  A  is  its  crooked  end, 
which  is  fplit  lengthways  into  two  pieces  ;  the  concave^ 
piece  A  is  fixed,  and  the  fame  piece  with  the  reft  ot 
the  inftrument,  and  the  convex  piece  C  is  moveable, 
having  its  fixed  point  joined  by  a  hinge  to  the  end  a  of 
the  piece  A,  and  its  moveable  part  joined  at  b ,  with  a 
piece  which  makes  the  end  of  a  ftrong  ftilet,  or  wire, 
that  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  piece  B,  where  it 
is  rivetted  at  c.  This  piece  B,  the  wire,  and  the  piece 
C,  are  held  in  the  fituation  which  the  operator  puts  them 
in  by  the  (crew  E,  the  end  of  which  beats  againft  the 
piece  B.  '1  'his  is  made  of  two  folk!  plates  ot  iilver  lol- 
dered  together,  in  the  middle  cf  which  the  groove  has 
been  made  to  lodge  in  the  wire.  T  he  handle  D  is  tquare  ; 
the  body  G  is  almoft  entirely  folid,  leaving  in  its  centre 
but  juft  room  enough  for  the  pallage  of  the  wire  ;  th.s 
part  is  foldered  to  the  piece  D  at  H.  I  his  catheter  S 
made  of  filver  from  the  rings  inclufive  to  b  ;  all  the  reft, 
together  with  the  wire,  ought  to  be  of  the  hardeft  gold. 
Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  whole  mechanifm  of  the  catheter, 
by* reprefenting  it  open,  and  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  bladder, 
while  the  incition  is  making.  See  a  fuller^  defcription 
and  account  of  its  ufe  in  the  Philofophicai  1  rantaetions, 

vol.  xliii.  p.  400.  CATHE  ; 
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CATHETERISMUS,  a  chirurgical  operation,  whereby 
either  fomething  medicinal  is  injected  into  the  bladder, 
or  fome  foreign  body,  prejudicial  to  the  making  of  urine, 
as  coagulated  blood,  a  ftone,  or  the  like,  is  drawn  away, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  tube  or  inftrument,  called  a 

CATHETER. 

CAT  HETOLIPES,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  foffils  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenita ,  but  differing 
from  the  common  kinds  in  the  difpofition  of  the  confti- 
tuent  plates. 

The  word  is  derived  from  perpendicular ,  and 

a  Jcahy  or  plate ,  and  expreffes  a  fet  of  thefe  bodies 
whofe  plates  are  ranged  perpendicularly.  All  the  known 
felenita ,  except  thofe  of  this  genus,  are  compofed  of  a 
number  of  parallel  plates,  or  thin  flakes,  ranged  evenly 
horizontally  on  one  another. 

CATHE  rO-PLATEUS,in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  term  with 
its  oppofite,  which  is  plagioplateus ,  very  much  ufed  by 
Artedi,  and  others  who  adopt  his  fyftem,  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  fifhes:  they  may  be  very  well  explained  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  the  two  familiar  words,  compreffed  and  depreffed. 
The  heads  of  fifhes  is  the  principal  parts  charadterifed 
by  thefe  terms 

CATHETUS,  in  Geometry ,  a  perpendicular,  or  a  line,  or 
radius,,  falling  perpendicular  on  another  line,  or  fur- 
face. 

Thus,  the  cathcti  of  a  rcftangle  triangle ,  are  the  two  fides 
,  that  include  the  right  angle. 

Cathetus  of  incidence,  in  Catoptrics ,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  a  radiant  point,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line, 
or  the  plane  of  the  fpeculum  or  mirror. 

Cathetus  of  refedion ,  or  of  the  eye ,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  or  from  any  point  of  the  reflected  ray,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  or  of  the  fpeculum. 
See  Reflexion. 

Cathetus,  in  Architecture-)  is  a  perpendicular  line,  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  body, 
as  a  column. — See  "Tab.  Archit.fig.  29  and  30. 

Cathetus  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  line  in  the  Ionic  capi¬ 
tal,  palling  perpendicularly  through  the  eye  or  centre  of 
the  VOLUTE. 

This  is  otherwife  called  the  axis  of  the  volute . 

CATHOLIC,  from  uocra.  and  oXsj,  whole ,  denotes  a  thing 
that  is  univerfal,  or  general. 

Some  have  faid  that  Theodofius  the  Great  firlt  intro¬ 
duced  the  term  catholic  into  the  church  :  appointing  by 
an  ediCt,  that  the  title  fliould  be  applied,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  to  thofe  churches  which  adhered  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  in  exclufion  of  the  Arians,  Sic.  —  Catholi- 
cifm ,  however,  foon  changed  hands  ;  for  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Conftantius,  Arianifm  became  fo  predominant, 
that  the  Arians  were  called  the  catholics.  But  the  term 
was  ufed  much  more  anciently,  as  by  Polycarp  and  Ig¬ 
natius*  Ubi  fuerit  Icfus  Chrijius ,  (fays  the  latter)  ibi  ejl 
ccclefa  catholicav  The  Romifh  church  now  all'umes 
the  diftinguifhing  appellation  of  the  catholic  church. 

Catholic  king ,  is  a  title  which  has  been  long  hereditary 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  Mariana  pretends,  that  Reccarede 
firft  received  this  title  after  he  had  deftroyed  Arianifm 
in  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  council  of 
Toledo  for  the  year  589.  Vafce  aferibes  the  origin  of  it 
to  Alphonfus  in  738.  Some  alledge  that  it  has  been 
ufed  only  fince  the  time  of  F erdinand  and  Ifabella.  Co- 
fombiere  fays,  it  was  given  them  on  occafion  of  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Moors.  The  Bollandifts  pretend,  it  had 
been  borne  by  their  predecefl'ors,  the  Vifigoth  kings  of 
Spain;  and  that  Alexander  VI.  only  renewed  it  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabella.  Others  fay,  that  Philip  de  Valois 
firft  bore  the  title  ;  which  was  given  him  after  his  death, 
by  the  ecclefiaftics,  on  account  of  his  favouring  their  in- 
terefts. 

In  fome  epiftles  of  the  ancient  popes,  the  title  catholic  is" 
given  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  Jerufalem,  as  well 
as  to  feveral  patriarchs  and  primates. 

Catholic  furnace ,  is  a  little  furnace,  fo  contrived,  as  to 
be  fit  for  all  kinds  of  operations,  which  do  not  require 
an  intenfe  fire. 

CA  rHOLICIANI,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  the  officials  or 
miniftefs  of  the  catholici,  or  receivers  of  the  taxes  of 
a  diocefe,  fometimes  alfo  denominated  CjEsariani. 

CA  I  HOLICON,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  kind  of  foft  purgative 
eledtary  ;  fo  called,  as  being  luppofed  univerfal ;  or  a 
purger  of  humours. 

Different  authors  give  different  receipts  for  it:  that  called 
Calholicon  Nicolai  was  long  in  ufe  ;  it  confifts  of  fixteen 
ingredients,  the  chief  whereof  are  tamarinds,  caffia,  fena, 
and  rhubarb.  It  was  called  the  double  catholicon ,  when 
there  was  a  double  portion  of  fena  and  rhubarb. 

The  Catholicon  for  clysters,  only  differs  from  this,  in 
that  it  had  no  rhubarb,  and  that  honey  was  ufed  in  it 
inftead  of  fugar. 

CATHOL1CUS,  the  title  of  a  dignitary,  or  magiftrate, 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  who  had  part  of  the  admi- 


niftration,  and  particularly  the  care  and  receipt  of  tlld 
revenues  and  taxes  in  Roman  diocefes. 

I  he  catholicus  was  the  fame  with  what  was  denominated 
by  the  Latins  procurator ,  and  rationalis  Cajaris.  Such 
was  the. catholicus  of  the  diocefe  of  Africa,  mentioned  by 
Eufebius  apd  other  ancient  writers. 

Catholicus,  among  Ecclejlaflical  Writers an  appellation 
given  to  the  primates  or  metropolitan  prelates  of  fe¬ 
veral  churches  in  Afia,  fubjedt  to  the  fee  of  Antioch  ; 
but  whofe  jurifdidtion  and  diocefes'  are  of  ftich  extent 
that  they  have  affirmed  the  title  of  catholic /,  q.  d.  univet  - 
fal  bi/hops.  See  Primate. 

CATKIN,  among  Botanifs ,  a  clufter  of  flowers  affixed  to 
an  axis  :  in  fome  cafes,  there  are  fquamas  on  the  axis 
which  do  the  office  of  cups  ;  in  others  the  flowers  are 
naked.  This  is  otherwife  called  julus,  and  amentum. 

CAT  LIN,  among  Surgeons ,  is  a  difmembering  knife  for 
cutting  oft  any  corrupted  part  of  the  body. 

CAT  MINI  ,  Nepcta ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dTdynamia 
gymnofpermia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  em- 
palement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical,  indented  into  five 
acute  parts  at  the  top  :  the  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind, 
with  one  petal,  having  an  incurved  cylindrical  tube5 
gaping  at  the  top;  the  upper  lip  is  eredt,  roundifh’ 
and  indented  at  the  point ;  the  under  lip  is  large,  con¬ 
cave,  entire,  aud  fawed  on  the  edge  ;  it  hath  four  awl- 
fhaped  ftamina,  fituated  under  the  upper  lip,  two  of 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  other ;  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  is  fituated  a  quadrilid  germen,  which  afterwards 
turns  to  four  oval  feeds,  fitting  in  the  empalement. 
There  are  twelve  fpecies. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  feent  between  mint  and 
penny-royal.  It  is  called  catmint ,  becaufe  cats  are  very 
fond  of  ity  efpecially  when  it  is  withered  ;  for  then  they 
v/ill  roll  themfelves  on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  chewin^ 
it  with  great  pleafure.  Miller’s  Gard.  Didt. 

It  confifts  of  warming  and  attenuating  parts,  fomewhat 
like  penny-royal ;  and  like  that,  is  of  great  fervice  in 
opening  obftruaions  in  the  womb,  and"  helping  in  the 
green  licknefs  :  as  alfo  hyfteric  fits  and  vapours.  °  It  pro¬ 
motes  the  birth  and  lochia,  and  is  by  fome  authors  com¬ 
mended  againft  barrennefs. 

CATOCHE,  or  Catochus,  from  xd!eXv,  l  retain,  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  a  kind  of  waking  fleep  ;  or  a  vehement  difpofition 
of  the  body  to  fleep,  without  being  able  to  attain  it ;  the 
eyes  ftill  remaining  open,  and  the  breath  entire,  but  the 
body  motionlefs,  and  in  the  fame  pofture  wherein  the 
patient  was  firft  feifed. 

The  catoche  is  the  fame  with  catalepsis.  It  differs 
from  the  coma  and  cataphora,  in  that  the  eyes  are 
open  in  the  former,  and  doled  in  the  latter. 

CA  I  OCHITES,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  the  name  of  a  foffil 
mentioned  among  the  ancients,  as  having  great  virtues 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  Ccrfica  ;  and  Flmy  records  this  re¬ 
markable  property  of  it,  that  if  the  hand  were  held  upon 
it  for  fome  time,  it  would  flick  to  it  in  the  manner  of 
glue-  Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  a  bitumen. 

CAT  OCV  S  I  L  S,  in  Natural  Hifory ,  a  name  given  to  one 
of  the  general  diviiions  of  the  echinodermata ,  orfea  hedge- 
hogs.  I  hefe  have  their  aperture  for  the  anus  not* at 
the  top  of  the  fheil,  as  the  anoeyfi  have  it,  but  in  fome 
part  of  the  bafe. 

For  the  more  accurately  diftingui filing  thefe  into  genera 
the  bafes  of  the  fheil  are  to  be  divided  into  the  rcgular 
and  irregular.  The  regular  are  thofe  which  are  round 
or  oval ;  the  irregular ,  thofe  which  are  made  of  finufes 
and  angles. 

CAT  ODON,  in  the  Artedian  fyftem  of  Ichthyology ,  the 
name  given  to  a  genus  of  the  p/agiura ,  or  cetaceous  fiflie« 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe :  the  teeth  are  placed 
only  111  the  lower  jaw  ;  there  is  no  fin  upon  the  back  j 
and  the  fiftule  is  placed  either  in  the  head  or  the  fnotit. 
T  he  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  only  two. 

I  his,  in  the  Linntean  fyftem,  is  the  name  of  a  fpecies 
belonging  to  the  genus  denominated  phyfeter ,  in  the  order 
of  cete ,  and  clafs  of  mammalia . 

1  he  word  catodon  is  derived  from  Kara,-  below,'  and  oIcu£ 
a  tooth  ;  and  expreffes  that  the  fifh  hath  teeth  only  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  mouth. 

CATOMUM,  or  Catomus,  from  kxtx,  and  c//o(,  fJoouldcr, 
in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  that  part  of  the  body  be- 

^  low  the  neck,  and  between  the  ffioulders. 

CAT  OPSIS,  in  Medicine ,  a  diforder  of  the  fi»ht ;  more 
ufually  Called  myopia. 

CATOPTRICS,  the  fcience  of  reflex  vifion;  or  that  branch 
of  optics,  which  delivers  the  laws  of  light,  reflected  from 
mirrors,  or  fpecula. 

The  doctrine  and  laws  of  catoptrics  are  laid  down  under 
the  head  of  optics. 

The  word  comes  from  nmoyrr f  or,  fpeculum ofuaTct,  and 
omojjiisti)  video,  I  fee. 


Catop- 


CAT  CAT 


Catoptrical  Diar,  a  dial  whicli  exhibits  objedls  by  re¬ 
flected  rays.  See  Dial. 

Catoptric  Tele  [cope,  a  telefcope  that  exhibits  objeCts  by 
reflexion.  See  Refilling  I  elescope. 

Catoptric  Cijhcla ,  a  machine  or  apparatus,  whereby 
little  bodies  are  reprefented  extremely  large ;  and  near 
ones  extremely  wide,  and  diftuied  through  a  vaft  Ipace  ; 
with  other  agreeable  phenomena by  means  of  mirrors, 
dil'pofed  by  the  laws  of  catoptrics ,  in  the  concavity  of  a 
kind  of  cheft. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the 
various  intentions  of  the  artificer :  fome  multiply  the 
objedls  ;  fome  deform  them  ;  fome  magnify,  &c. —  The 
ftruCture  of  one  or  two  of  them  will  fuffice  to  fnew  how 
many  more  may  be  made. 

To  make  a  Catoptric  Cijiula  to  represent  feveral  different 
fcencs  oj  objells,  when  viewed  at  different  foiamma ,  or 
holesi 

Provide  a  pelygonous  ciftula,  or  cheft,  of  the  figure  of 
the  multilateral  prifm  ABCDEF  (Tab.  Optics,  fig.  19.) 
and  divide  its  cavity  by  diagonal  planes  E  B,  F  C,  D  A, 
interfeCting  each  other  in  the  centre,  into  as  many  tri¬ 
angular  locules,  or  fhells,  as  the  cheft  has  fides.  Line 
the  diagonal  planes  v/ith  plain  mirrors  :  in  the  lateral 
planes  make  round  holes,  through  which  the  eye  may 
peep  within  the  locules  of  the  cheft.  The  holes  are  to  be 
covered  with  plain  glades,  ground  within-fide,  but  not 
polifhed,  to  prevent  the  objed,  in  the  locules,  from 
appearing  too  diftin&ly.  In  each  locule  are  to  be  placed 
the  different  objeCts,  whofe  images  are  to  be  exhibited  ; 
then  covering  up  the  top  of  the  cheft  with  a  thin  tran- 
fparent  membrane,  or  parchment,  to  admit  the  light ; 
the  machine  is  complete. 

For,  from  the  laws  of  reflexion,  it  follows,  that  the 
images  of  objeCts,  placed  within  the  angles  of  mirrors, 
are  multiplied,  and  appear  fome  more  remote  than 
others  ;  whence  the  objeCts  in  one  locule  will  appear  to 
take  up  more  room  than  is  contained  in  the  whole  cheft. 
By  looking,  therefore,  through  one  hole  only,  the  ob¬ 
jeCts  in  one  locule  will  be  leen,  but  thofe  multiplied, 
and  diffufed  through  a  foace  much  larger  than  the  whole 
cheft  :  thus  every  new  hole  will  afford  a  new  feene  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  angles  the  mirrors  make  with 

■  each  other,  the  reprefentations  will  be  different  ;  if  they 
be  at  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  one,  the  images  will 
be  monftrous,.&c. 

The  parchment  that  covers  the  machine,  may  be  made 
pellucid,  by  wafning  it  feveral  times  in  a  very  clear  ley, 
then  in  fair  water,  and  bracing  it  tight,  and  expofing  it 
to  the  air  to  dry.  If  it  be  defired  to  throw  any  colour 
on  the  objeCts,  it  may  be  done  by  colouring  the  parch¬ 
ment.  Zahnius  recommends  verdigrife  ground  in  vine- 
for  green  ;  decoCtion  of  Brafil  wood,  for  red,  tic. 
He  adds,  that  it  ought  to  be  varnilhed,  to  make  it  more 

pellucid.  .  .  . 

To  make  a  Catoptric  Ciftula  to  reprefent  the  objefts  within 
it  prodigioufly  multiplied and  diffujed  through  a  vajl  (pace. 
Make  a  polygonous  ciftula,  or  cheft,  as  before,  but 
without  dividing  the  inner  cavity  into  any  apartments, 
or  locules  (Tab.  Optics,  fig.  19) line  the  lateral  planes 
CBHI,  BHLA,  ALMF,  &c.  with  plane  mirrors, 
and  at  the  foramina,  or  apertures,  pare  oft  the  tin  and 
quickfilver,  that  the  eye  may  fee  through  :  place  any  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  bottom  M  I,  v.  g.  a  bird  in  a  cage,  & c. 

Here  the  eye  looking  through  the  aperture  h  i,  will  fee 
each  objeCt  placed  at  bottom,  vaftly  multiplied,  and  the 
images  removed  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 
Hence,  were  a  large  multangular  room,  in  a  prince’s  pa¬ 
lace,  lined  with  large  mirrors,  over  which  were  plain  pel¬ 
lucid  glalfes  to  admit  the  light ;  it  is  evident  the  effeCts 
would-be  very  furprifing  and  magnificent. 

CATOPRITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  ftone  of  the  marble  kind,  which,  when 
polifhed,  was  capable  of  ferving  as  a  fpeculum,  either 
flat,  and  only  ufed  to  reprefent  the  images  of  things  ;  or 
concave,  and  ufed  as  our  refleaing  burning-glaffes.  'The 
hard  black  marbles  were  mod  frequently  ufed  for  this 
purpofe ;  but  fometimes  the  reddifh  ones,  and  fome- 
times  one  or  other  of  the  jafpers.  All  thefe  were  indif- 
criminately  called  by  the  name  catoptrics ,  when  put  to 
this  ufe. 

CATOPTROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  among  the 
ancients  :  fo  called,  becaufc  it  confifted  in  the  application 
of  a  MIRROR. 

The  word  is  formed  from  kxtoott^v,  fpeculum ,  and 
fcavrua,  divinatio. 

Paufanias  fays,  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Achaians  ;  where 
thofe  who  were  lick,  and  in  danger  of  death,  let  down  a 
mirror,  or  looking-glafs,  fattened  by  a  thread,  into  a 
fountain,  before  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  then,  looking  in 
the  glafs,  if  they  faw  -a  ghaftly  disfigured  face,  they  took 
it  as  a  fure  fign  of  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  face 


appeared  frefti  and  healthy,  it  was  a  token  of  recovery^ 
Sometimes  glafies  were  ufed  without  water,  and  the 
images  of  things  future,  they  fay,  were  reprefented  ini 
them. 

CATROPIT/E.  See  Agonistici. 

CAT  TECORONDE;  in  the  language  of  the  Ceylonefe, 
prickly  cinnamon.  This  is  a  bark  very  much  refembling 
cinnamon,  but  produced  by  a  tree  which  differs  very 
much  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  and  is  full  of  fharp 
thorns,  which  the  true  cinnamon  tree  is  not.  The  bark 
has  nothing  either  of  the  tafte  or  fmell  of  cinnamon, 
though  fo  like  it  externally.  The  natives  ufe  the  root, 
leaves*  and  barks  of  this  tree  externally,  to  foften  tu¬ 
mours.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  409.  See  Cassia  and  Cin- 

.  NAMON. 

CATTLE,  a  colledlive  name,  importing  all  quadrupeds, 
ufed  either  in  tilling  the  ground,  or  for  the  food  of  man. 
See  Beast. 

Under  cattle  fome  include  all  quadrupeds  which  affociate* 
or  go  in  herds  ;  as  fheep,  oxen,  horfes*  hog's,  &c.  Others 
define  cattle  to  be  all  tame  animals  which  graze.  Cattle 
are  fometimes  divided  into  great ,  comprehending  oxen, 
bulls,  cows,  calves,  horfes.  Sic.  and  /mail,  including 
fheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  the  like. 

Cattle,  black,  more  particularly  denote  the  cow  kind. 
Thefe  are  alfo  denominated  neat  cattle. 

The  management  of  cattle  makes  a  confiderable  branch 
of  what  is  called  husbandry. 

The  difeafes  of  cattle  make  the  fubjedl  of  that  art,  called 
by  the  ancients  mulo  medicina ,  and  vetcr atoria  ;  and  by  us 
farrying. 

Dr.  Manefchelli  tells  us*  that  in  the  plague  among  thd 
cattle  in  Italy,  in  1735,  rue,  wormwood,  garlic,  and 
fuch  other  ftrong-fmelling  plants,  hung  about  theit 
nofes  and  mouths,  were  efteemed  prefervatives  againft 
the  infection.  Nitrous  medicines,  gunpowder,  lulphur, 
and  the  fharper  aromatics,  did  hurt.  Bleeding,  crude 
antimony  with  fetons,  and  a  diet  of  the  moft  mild  foft- 
ening  herbs,  did  fervice.  Med.  Eft.  Edinb.  a'brid.  vol.  in' 

р.  502. 

The  ancient  riches  confifted  wholly  in  the  number  of 
cattle  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  be*  that  the  Romans 
called  money  by  a  name  formed  from  that  of  cattle ,  pecu - 
nia  from  peats. 

The  importation  of  cattle  into  England,  whether  living 
or  dead*  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture  *  but  cattle 
may  be  exported,  or  even  tranfported*  paying  the  du¬ 
ties.  Fadtors,  and  thofe  who  fell  cattle  for  others,  are 
prohibited  to  buy  any,  except  fwines  or  calves,  within 
eighty  miles  of  London  ;  and  none  fhall  be  bought  and 
fold  again  in  the  fame  market,  oit  pain  of  forfeiture.  Stat. 
3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  19.  18  Ch.  II.  c.  2.  22  Ch.  II. 

с.  13.  See  Drovers. 

Stealing  of  catttle,  or  killing  them  with  an  intent  to  fteal 
any  part  of  the  carcafes,  or  aflifting  in  fuch  offences,  are 
now  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  See  14 
Geo.  II.  c.  6.  and  fedf.  1. 

By  cattle,  in  this  adl,  is  to  be  underftood  any  bull,  cow,  ox, 
fteer,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  fheep,  and  lamb,  and  no  other 
cattle  whatever.  Stat.  13  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 

CATTUPHUS,  or  CoSsophus,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name 
given  by  Ariftotle,  and  other  of  the  Greek  writers,  to 
the  fifh  called  by  the  Latin  authors  merula  and  turdus 
nigricans.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  labrus *  eafily  known  from 
all  the  others  by  its  colour  ;  and  called,  by  authors  who 
acknowledge  the  generical  name  labrus ,  the  bluifh  black 
labrus. 

CATTUS,  or  CATUS,in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  a  kind  of 
machine  or  device  for  covering  or  fereening  the  men;  much, 
if  not  entirely  the  fame  with  vinea.  See  Mantelet. 

CATULUS,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Fijhes ,  the  name  of  a  lea- 
fifh,  of  which  authors  deferibe  three  fpecies  ;  the  major , 
maximus,  and  minimus.  It  is  properly  of  the  galeus 
kind,  and  has  a  varioufly  fpotted  fkin,  and  a  wdde  and 
large  mouth,  furnifhed  with  ftrong  teeth,  fharp  edged, 
and  hollowed  inward.  The  firft  kind  is  common  in  our 
feas,  and  often  caught  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall ;  arid 
the  two  others  principally  in  the  Mediterranean,  though 
fometimes  alfo  in  our  feas.  Aldrov.  de  Pifc.  lib.  iii. 

c-  34-  .  r  , 

CATURUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  triandi  ia 

clafs. 

CATUS  pardus,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  beaft  of  prey, 
called  alfo  by  fome  catus  montanus,  and  by  us  the  cat  of 
the  mountain  ;  and,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  a  fpecies 
of  the  cat  called  ff.lis  pardalis.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
maftiff  dog  ;  but  it  refembles  in  all  refpedfs  the  common 
domeftic  cat  in  ftiape,  except  that  the  tail  is,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  creature’s  fize,  confiderably  fhorter. 

It  has  upright  pointed  ears,  marked  with  two  brown 
tranfverfe  bars :  the  colour  of  the  head,  and  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body,  a  reddifh  browm,  marked  with 

long 
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long  narrow  fpots  on  the  back,  and  with  (mail  fpots  on 
the  Tides ;  the  belly,  chin,  and  throat  are  white  ;  the 
tail,  barred  with  black.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  two 
feet  and  a  half ;  and  that  of  the  tail,  eight  inches. 

It  is  lefs  fierce  againft  the  human  fpecies  than  many  of 
the  other  beafts  of  prey,  and  may  even  be  tamed.  It 
naturally  grows  very  fat,  and  inhabits  America.  Ray, 
Syn.  Quad. 

The  J'erval  of  BufFon  differs  in  few  particulars  from  the 
preceding  :  the  orbits  are  white  :  the  fpots  on  the  body 
are  round.  It  is  fierce  and  untameable  ;  inhabits  the 
woods  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India ;  lives  and 
breeds  in  trees,  and  leaps  with  great  agility  from  one 
tree  to  another.  See  Tab <  Quadrupeds,  fig.  5* 

Catus  zibethhus ,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  improperly  given  to 
the  creature  which  produces  the  perfume  called  civet ;  it 
not  being  of  the  cat,  but  of  the  wolf  or  dog  kind.  See 
Civet. 

CATY,  Cati,  or  Catti,  an  Eaft  India  weight,  ufed 
efpecially  at  China.  It  is  equivalent  to  one  pound  five 
ounces,  and  two  drams  Englifh. 

The  caty  is  divided  into  fixteen  taels,  and  the  pic  into  an 
hundred  caties. 

'  The  caty  is  alio  ufed  in  Japan,  Batavia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Indies,  where  it  weighs  more  or  lefs,  according 
as  it  contains  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  taels  :  the  caty 
of  Java  is  equivalent  to  twenty  taels  ;  that  of  Cambaya, 
to  twenty-feven  ;  the  caty  of  Siam  is  double  that  of  China, 
and  amounts  to  about  150  French  pounds. 

The  Chinefe  all'o  give  the  denomination  caty  to  the 
Siamefe  [chan. 

Caty  is  alfo  a  fmall  weight,  whereby  the  lapidaries  of  the 
Eaft  weigh  their  emeralds,  equivalent  to  three  grains. 

Caty  is  alfo  a  money  of  account,  ufed  in  Java,  and  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  ifiands,  amounting  to  about  nineteen 
florins  Dutch  money. 

In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  caty  is  faid  to  denote  a  piece  of 
money  valued  at  fix  {hillings  and  eight  pence  fterling. 

CAV  A,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  a  vein,  the  largeft  in  the 
body,  terminating  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  ; 
where  it  opens  with  a  large  mouth,  to  convey  to  it  the 
blood  brought  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the 
branches  of  the  other  veins,  which  all  terminate  in  the 
cava.  See  Tab.  Anai.  (Splanch.) Jig.  I.  iit.o.  12.  lit.  ee. 
(Angeiol.)  fig.  6.  lit.  b.  and  c  c. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  right  ventricle,  it  has  three 
membranous  valves,  called  tricufpides ,  or  triglochines , 
from  their  triangular  figure  ;  fo  accommodated  as  to  allow 
the  blood’s  paflage  from  the  cava  to  the  heart,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  return. 

The  cava  is  divided  into  the  afeending  and  defending 
parts  :  the  afeending  cava,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the 
lower  parts  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  blood  hereby  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  heart,  mounts,  or  afeends.  The  dejeending 
tava  comes  from  the  upper  parts  ;  and  is  fo  called,  be¬ 
caufe  the  blood  hereby  brought  from  the  head,  and  other 
parts,  defeends. 

CAVAGIRO,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fifh  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  the  markets  in  many 
places.  It  is  fomething  of  the  eel  fhape,  but  thinner  and 
flatter.  Ray. 

CAVALCADE,  a  formal,  pompous  march,  or  procefiion 
of  horfemen,  equipage,  &c.  by  way  of  parade,  or  ce¬ 
remony,  as  to  grace  a  triumph,  public  entry,  or  the 
like. 

CAVALCADOUR,  or  Cavalcadeur,  anciently  de¬ 
noted  a  riding-mafter  ;  but  at  prefent  is  difufed  in  that 
fenfe,  and  only  employed  to  denote  a  fort  of  equerries, 
or  officers  who  have  the  directions  of  princes  ftables. 
The  French  fay,  ecuycr  cavalcadeur  of  the  king,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  &c. 

Menage  writes  it  cavalcadour ,  and  derives  it  from  the 
Spaniih  cavalgador ,  a  hor/eman. 

CA  Vx\LET,  in  the  Glafs  Art ,  a  fmall  iron  ring  which  fur- 
rounds  the  lumella,  or  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  in 
the  tower  of  the  leer,  ufed  for  annealing  glafs  vefiels. 

CAVALIER,  or  Cavaleer,  a  horfeman,  or  perfon 
mounted  on  horfeback:  efpecially  if  he  be  alfo  armed 
and  has  alfo  a  military  appearance. 

Anciently,  the  word  was  reftrained  to  a  knight,  or  miles. 
See  Knight. 

The  French  ftill  ufe  chevalier  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Cavalier,  in  Fortification ,  a  mount  or  elevation  of  earth, 
either  round,  or  oblong  ;  having  a  platform  on  the  top, 
bordered  with  a  parapet,  to  cover  the  cannon  placed  on  it, 
and  cut  with  embrafures  to  fire  through  ;  ferving  to  over¬ 
look  and  command  all  around  the  place. 

Cavaliers  are  generally  placed  within  the  baftions,  and 
made  of  the  fame  form,  leaving  about  five  fathoms  room 
between  the  parapets.  They  ferve  as  a  rampart  to  the 
baftion,  and  their  height  exceeds  that  of  the  baftion  by 
about  fix  or  feven  feet.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  in 

'  the  gorges,  or  behind  the  curtain,  but  not  often. 


Cavaliers,  or  Cavaleers,  confidered  as  a  facliern’.- 
See  Tories. 

CAVALLERIA,  among  the  Ancient  Spaniard <,  a  kind  of 
tax,  or  impofition  on  the  inhabitants  cf  great  towns  and" 
cities,  for  the  lupport  cf  horfemen. 

CAVALLI  Alar  mi,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  are  little  dried  ani¬ 
mals  about  the  length  of  a  man’s  thumb,  found  on  the 
fea-coaft  near  Puzzuoli.  ft  he  head  refembies  a  horie’s, 
and  the  body  terminates  in  a  tail  like  that  eff  a  ihrimp. 

^  Women,  it  is  faid,  ufe  them  to  incrcafe  their  milk. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  loldiers,  who  fi<rht,  or  march  on 
horfeback.  ' 

L  he  word  comes  from  the  French  cavalier r*  and  that 
from  the  corrupt  Latin  caballus,a  horfe  ;  whence  caballu- 
rius,  and  cavallarius,  in  the  later  Latin,  and  y.aCcihr.ai.c, 
in  the  Greek. 

ft  he  cavalry  is  ufually  divided  into  horfc  and  dragoons, 
ft  he  horfe  are  either  regimental,  or  independent  troops  ; 
to  which  latter  fort  belong  the  horle-guards ;  and  in 
France,  the  gens  d’armes  and  mufketeers  who  ferve  on 
horfeback.  1  he  dragoons  and  regimental  horfe  form  what 
they  call  the  light  cavalry ;  the  troopers,  the  heavy  cavalry. 
When  an  army  is  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  cavalry 
is  polled  on  the  wings. 

Bodies  of  cavalry ,  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  are  cailed 
fquadrons. 

I  he  Romans,  in  their  firft  wars,  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  cavalry,  and  made  their  whole  force  con- 
fift  in  infantry  ;  infomuch  that,  even  in  the  engagement, 
they  made  their  horfe  difmount,  and  fight  on  foot ;  never 
reluming  their  norfes,  but  to  purfue  the  enemy  the  better 
when  routed.  It  was  the  cavalry  of  Pyrrhus,  that  firft 
occafioned  them  to  alter  their  fentiments  ;  but  efpecially 

•  tnat  of  Hannibal,  which  ftruck  them  with  fuch  a  terror, 
that  the  Roman  legions  durft  not  attack  them  on  even 
ground. 

x  he  chief  ufe  of  the  cavalry  is  to  make  frequent  excur- 
fions  to  difturb  the  enemy,  intercept  his  convoys,  and 
deftroy  the  country :  in  eattle  to  lupport  and  coyer 
the  toot,  and  to  break  through,  and  put  the  enemy  in 
diloidei  ;  alio  to  lecure  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  f  orm¬ 
erly  the  manner  of  fighting  of  the  cavalry  was,  after 
hrmg  their  piftols  or  carabines,  "to  wheel  off,  to  Gve 
opportunity  for  loading  again.  Guftavus  Adolphus  is 
laid  to  have  firft  taught  the'  cavalry  to  charge  through,  to 
march  ftraight  up  to  the  enemy,  with  the  fword  drawn 
in  the  bridle  hand,  and  each  man  having  fired  his  piece 
at  the  proper  diftanbe,  to  betake  himfelf  to  his  fword* 
and  charge  the  enemy  as  was  found  moft  advantageous. 
The  Grecian  cavalry  were  divided  into  cantaphrafta ,  and 
non  cantaphratla,  i.  e.  into  heavy  and  light  armed. 

Of  all  the^  Greeks  the  Theflalians  excelled  moft  in  ca¬ 
valry.  1  he  Lacedaemonians  inhabiting  a  mountainous 
country,  were  but  meanly  furnifhed  with  cavalry,  til] 
carrying  their  arms  into  other  countries,  they  found 
great  occafion  for  horfes  to  lupport  and  cover  their  foot. 
I  he  Athenian  cavalry,  for  a  confiderable  time,  confifted 
only  of  ninety-fix  horfemen  :  after  expelling  the  Perfians 
out  ot  Greece,  they  increafed  the  number  to  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  fome  time  after  to  twelve  hundred,  which  was 
the  higheft  pitch  of  the  Athenian  cavalry.  Potter.  Arch. 
Grace,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  tom.  ii. 

ft  jie  Tuiicilh  cayalt  y  conlifts  partly  of  spahis,  and  partly 
ol  horfemen  railed  and  maintained  by  the  /.aims  and 

TIM  ARIOTS. 

CAVA  1  UM  Sal,  in  the  Alaleria  Alcdica,  a  term  ufed  by 
fome  of  the  old  Roman  writers,  as  a  name  for  the  finelt 
fort  of  fa l  gemma:. 

CAV  AZION,  or  Cavasion,  called  alfo  Caving,  in  Ar- 
chitcflurc ,  the  underdigging,  or  hollowing  of  the  earth 
for  the  foundation  of  a  building.  Palladio  fays,  it  oiwht 
to  be  the  fixth  pai  t  ol  the  height  of  the  whole  buildiiw. 
See  Foundation. 

CAUCALIS.  See  Bafiard  Parsley. 

CAUCII  Nummi ,  a  bale  fort  of  coin,  current  under  the 
lower  empire  ;  thus  called  becaufe  concave,  like  a  little 
cup,  from  the  baibarous  Latin,  carcus ,  a  cup.  Haloander 
and  Meurfius  are  miftaken  in  faying  this  coin  was  fo 
called  from  having  the  figure  of  a  cup  on  it.  Du-Cange. 
The  caucii  are  the  fame  with  what  are  popularly  called 
among  the  Italians  medaglie  di  S.  Elena,  foirietimes  fu- 
perftitioufly  worn  by  the  women. 

CAUCON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  Pliny,  and  foriie 
other  authors,  for  the  c quifctum,  or  hors z-tail. 

CAUDA,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  Tail. 

Cauda  is  fometimes  alfo  uied  in  Anatomy  to  denote  tlie 
CLITORIS. 

Cauda  Capricorn;,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  in 
the  tail  of  Capricorn ;  called  alio  by  the  Arabs,  Dutch 
Algedi.  See  y  under  Capricorn. 

Cauda  C.cti,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude ;  called 
alfo  by  the  Arabs,  Dincb  Kactos.  See  jS  under  Cetus. 

Cauda  Cygni,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude  in  the 
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Swan’s  tail  ;  called  by  the  Arabs,  Dineb  Adigege,  or  El- 
degiagich.  See  a  under  Cygnus. 

Cauda  Dclphini ,  a  fixed  {tar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in 
the  tr.il  of  the  Dolphin.  See  e  under  Delphinus. 

Cauda  Draconic  the  Dragon’s  tail,  in  Ajlronomy,  the  name 
of  the  r  oon’s  fouthein  or  defcending  node. 

Cauda  Equina,  in  Anatomy ,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
loweft  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  from  the  laft  vertebra 
of  the  thorax  to  the  end  of  the  os  facrum. 

It  is  thus  denominated  from  its  form,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  refentbie  a  horfe’s  tail.  Its  fubftance  is  fibrous,  and 
very  tenareous. 

Cauda  Equina  alfo denotes  a  medicinal  herb,  whofe  leaves 
are  reputed  to  have  a  ftrengrhening  'virtue.  This,  in 
Englifh,  is  called  the  horse -tail.  The  officinal  kind  is 
more  particularly  called  by  Lo  tan  ills  equ  i  setu  m  majus , 
in  Englifh,  the  great  marfh-horfe-tail. 

Cauda  Lconis ,  a  fixed  Itar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the 
Lion’s  tail  ;  called  alio  by  the  Arabs,  Dineb  Elcccd.  See 
0  under  Leo. 

It  is  called  alfo  Lucida  Cauda . 

Cauda  Urfce  Majoris,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude, 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear;  called 
alfo  by  the  Arabs,  Alalioth  and  Benenath.  See  «  under 
Ursa  Major. 

Cauda  Urjce  Minoris,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude, 
in  the  extreme  pari,  of  the  tail  of  the  Lefler  Bear  ;  called 
alfo  the  polar  ftar,  and  by  the  Arabs,  Alrukabah.  See 
a.  under  Ursa  Minor. 

CAUDEBEC,  in  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  a  fort  of 
hats,  thus  called  from  the  town  of  Caudebec  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  where  they  manufacture  a  great  number  of 
them.  They  are  ma<ie  of  lamb’s  wool,  of  the  hair  or 
down  of  oftriches,  or  of  camel's  hair. 

CAUDISONA,  Viper  a,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  au¬ 
thors  call  the  rattle-snake. 

CAUDIVERBA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
lizard  kind,  called  alfo  uromaflyx,  but  more  commonly 
known  among  authors  by  the  name  cordylus. 

CAVE,  a  fubterraneous  hollow  place  of  a  certain  extent. 
Some  authors  diftinguifh  between  a  cave  and  a  cavern , 
making  the  firft  the  efteCt  of  art,  and  the  latter  of  nature. 
Caves  were  dotibilefs  the  primitive  habitations;  before 
men  brought  themfelves  to  ereeft  edifices  above  ground, 
they  took  fhelter  under  it.  The  primitive  manner  of 
burial,  was  alfo  to  repofite  bodies  in  caves,  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  catacombs. 
Phil.  Tranf.  Nu  244.  p.  344^ 

Badmington  cave,  in  Wiltflfire,  confifts  of  a  feries  or 
row  of  uniform  holes,  wherein  pieces  of  armour  are 
faid  to  have  been  found,  whence  they  are  by  many  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  tombs  of  ancient  warriors. 

Caves  long  continued  the  proper  habitations  of  fhepherds. 
Among  the  Romans,  caves ,  antra ,  ufed  to  be  confecrated 
to  the  nymphs,  who  were  worfhipped  in  caves ,  as  other 
gods  in  the  temples. 

The  Perfians  alfo  worfhipped  their  god  Mithras  in  a 
natural  cave,  confecrated  for  the  purpofe  by  Zoroafter. 
Kirchcr,  after  Gaffarellus,  enumerates  divers  fpeeies  of 
caves,  divine,  human,  brutal,  and  artificial. 

Of  natural  caves ,  fome  are  poffefied  of  a  medicinal  vir¬ 
tue,  as  the  Grotto  de  Scrpente  ;  others  are  poifonous  or 
memphitical ;  others  are  replete  with  metalline  exhala¬ 
tions,  and  others  with  waters. 

Divers  oracular  caves  occur  among  the  ancients,  the 
fumes  of  which  intoxicated  the  head,  and  produced  a 
fort  of  furor  or  madnefs,  which  was  interpreted  infpira- 
tion,  prophecy,  and  divination.  Such  were  the  facred 
caverns  at  Delphi,  which  infpired  the  1  ythia.  ^  Such 
alfo  was  the  Sybil’s  cave  at  Cumae  in  Carr.p.»fia,  ftill 
{hewn  near  the  lake  Avernus:  though  Borrichius  takes 
this  to  be  of  modern  date,  and  not  the  true  Antrum  Sy- 
hylla,  fo  finely  deferibed  by  Virgil.  Homer  likewife 
mves  a  delcription  of  Avrp ov  Nt/^i puv,  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs,  on  which  Porphyry  has  a  treatife  ftill  extant, 
containing  many  of  the  fecrets  of  the  heathen  theology, 
both  natural  and  fymbolical.  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  vi.  Horn. 

OdyflT.  lib.  xiii.  ...... 

The  cave  of  the  Nymph  Egeria,  where  Numa  held  nightly 
converfations  with  that  deity,  is  ftill  (hewn,at  Rome. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius,  originally  the  manfion  of  that 
celebrated  Boeotian,  became  afterwards  famous  for  the 
oracles  which  Apollo  delivered  in  it.  Paufanias,  who 
vifited  it,' gives  a  large  defeription  of  the  ceremonies 
obferved  by  thofe  who  entered  the  cave  to  confult  that 
<md.  Vide  Potter  Arch.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  p  290,  &c. 
Cave,  dead ,  live ,  in  Mining •  See  Live  cave. 

CAVEA,  the  place  in  the  ancient  theatres  where  the  fpec- 

tators  were  feated.  ■ 

The  cavea ,  called  by  the  Greeks  Kofhovy  flands  contradz- 
ftinguilhed  from  the  feena ,  trxnya,  which  was  the  place 

for  the  actors.  ...  1  1 

The  cavea  was  divided  by  partitions  into  three  equal 
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parts,  rifing  one  over  another :  ima  cavea ,  appointed  for 
the  people  of  quality,  and  magiftrates  ;  the  middlemoft, 
media  cavea,  for  tht  commonalty  ;  and  the  uppermoft, 
fumma  cavea ,  for  the  women. 

As  the  theatres  were  open  at  top,  porticos  were  erected 
behind  the  cavea,  wheie  the  audience  might  retire  for 
fhelter  in  cafe  of  rain. 

Cavea  alfo  denoted  the  middle  part  in  amphitheatres, 
otherwife  called  arena. 

Cavea  was  alfo  ufed  tor  the  cage  or  den  of  a  wild  beaft, 
kept  for  the  amphitheatrica!  thews. 

CAVEAR,  Cavi  a,  orlvAviA,  a  kind  of  food  or  pickle, 
in  great  ufe  and  repute  throughout  Mufcovy  ;  and  a!(o 
introduced  upon  the  Englifh  table. 

It  is  formed  from  the  Italian  caviale ,  or  barbarous  Greek 
xdGictfi,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

The  cavia,  or  cavcar ,  is  the  roe,  or  fpawn  of  the  ftur- 
geon,  taken  out,  f.fited,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the 
fire.  The  Italian  merchants  fettled  at  Mofcow,  drive  art 
incredible  trade  with  cavcar;  the  fifti  being  caught  in 
prodigious  quantities  at  the  mouth, of  the  Volga,  and 
other  rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Calpian 
fea.  They  cure  or  prepare  the  roes  on  the  fpot,  and 
thence  fend  them  in  this  form  of  cavear  up  the  Volga  to 
Mofcow,  to  be  there  diftributed  throughout  that  vaft 
empiie  ;  where  it  is  of  wonderful  fervice  to  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  three  Lents  there  obferved  with  great 
feverity. 

The  manner  of  making  the  cavear  is  by  taking  out  of  the 
fpawn  of  the  fturgeon  all  the  nerves  or  ftrings,  then 
wafhing  it  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  and  fpreading  it  on 
a  table,  they  dry  and  fait  it  with  the  hand,  and  prefs  it 
in  a  fine  bag,  that  the  liquor  may  run  out;  this  done, 
they  cafe  it  up  in  a  veffel  with  a  hole  at  bottom,  that  if 
there  be  any  moifture  left  it  may  run  out.  In  this  ftate, 
being  well  prefled  and  covered,  it  is  fit  for  fale. 

Cavcar  is  alfo  prepared  of  the  fpawn  of  fome  other  fifhess 
what  we  otherwife  call  bot«rgo,  is  a  cavear  made 
from  a  fort  of  mullet  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 
According  to  Savary,  the  b eft.  cavear  brought  from  Muf¬ 
covy  is  that  made  from  the  belluga,  a  fifti  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  caught  111  the  Caipian  fea,  which  is  much 
preferable  to  that  made  of  the  fpawn  of  fturgeon. 

The  Englifh  import  confiderable  quantities  of  this  com¬ 
modity  from  Archangel;  though  not  fo  much  for  home 
confumption  as  to  fupply  the  French  and  Italians.  To 
be  good,  it  fhould  be  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
verv  dry.  It  is  eat  with  oil  and  lemon  ;  fometimes  with 
vinegar  ;  fome  eat  it  alone  with  bread  ;  and  others  only 
as  a  fauce,  or  pickle,  like  anchovies. 

CAVEAT,  in  Law ,  a  bill  entered  in  the  eccleftaftical 
court,  to  flop  the  proceeding  of  one  who  would  prove  a 
will,  or  obtain  letters  of  adminiftration,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  another.  See  Probate. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  ftop  the  inftitution  of  a  clerk  to  a  bene¬ 
fice.  An  inftitution  after  a  caveat  entered,  is  void  by 
the  eccleftaftical  law ;  but  this  the  temporal  courts  pay 
no  regard  to,  and  look  upon  a  caveat  as  a  mere  nullity. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 

CAVEATING,  in  Fencing ,  the  aft  or  art  of  difengaging, 
or  fluffing  the  fword  from  one  fide  of  the  adversary's 
fword  to  the  other. 

Caveating  is  a  motion  whereby  a  man  brings  in  an  in- 
ftant  his  fword,  which  was  prefented  on  any  fide  his  ad- 
verfary’s,  generally  beneath  its  hilt,  to  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
either  from  within,  or  without,  or  vice  verfa ;  or  from, 
having  its  point  high,  to  be  low,  or  the  reverfe;  and 
either  on  the  fame  fide  it  is  prefented  in,  or  the  oppofite 
fide. 

Caveating  is  fo  necefiary  a  motion  in  fencing,  that 
without  it  there  could  be  fcarce  any  offenfive  part,  or 
purfuit.  It  is  withal  fo  eafily  performed  againft  the 
ordinary  tierce  and  quart  guards,  that  it  gives  a  conftant 
opportunity  to  make  a  variety  of  quick  fubtle  feints 
againft  them,  which  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  crofs  made 
by  the  weapons  on  thefe  guards,  makes  the  purfuit  very 
eafy,  and  the  parade  of  defence  very  difficult. 

The  confideration  of  this  put  fir  William  Hope  on  the 
fearch  of  a  new  method  of  gu  ard,  which,  by  reafon  of 
its  greater  crofs  on  the  adveifary’s  fword,  renders  the  ca¬ 
veating,  and  making  feints  more  flow,  and  confequently 
the  parade  more  certain. 

CAVEDO,  in  Commerce ,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  Portugal, 
and  equal  to  27  Englifti  inches. 

CAVELIN,  or  rather  Raveling  ;  thus  they  call  at  Am- 
fterdam,  what  we  and  the  French  ftylea  lot  of  merchan¬ 
dize. 

CAVERN,  Cavern  a.  See  Grotto. 

CAVERNOSA  Corpora ,  in  Anatomy,  called  alfo  corpora  tier - 
vofa,  and  fpongiofa,  are  two  cavernous  bodies,  of  an  in¬ 
determinate  length  and  thickneis,  whereof  the  penis  is 
principally  compofed.— See  Lab.  Anat.  ( Splanch.J  pg.  8. 
lit.  a  a.  bb.  and  it.  . 
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Their  internal  fubftance  is  rare,  and  fpongy ;  and  when 
filled  with  blood  and  fpirits,  it  dilates  and  fwells,  in 
which  the  tenfion  or  erection  of  the  penis  confifts.  See 
Penis. 

Cavernosum  Corpus  Urethra,  a  third  fpongeous  body  of 
the  penis ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  urcihra ,  or  urinary 
paflage  of  the  penis  is  inclofed  by  it.  See  Penis. 

Its  figure,  contrary  to  that  of  the  two  corpora  cavernofa, 
is  largeft  at  its  extremities,  and  leaf!  in  the  middle  ;  its 
upper  part  is  in  the  perinaum ,  and  is  called  its  bulb , 
from  its  figure.  Its  external  membrane  is  thin,  and  di¬ 
vided  lengthwife  by  a  feptum.  The  middle  part  of  this 
corpus  is  nearly  cylindrical  •>  but  the  paflage  for  the  urine 
is  not  along  the  centre,  but  inclines  to  its  upper  part, 
next  the  body  of  the  penis  ;  its  lower  extremity,  dilating 
itfeli’,  forms  the  glans. 

Cavernosa  Corpora  of  the  Clitoris ,  are  two  nervous  or 
fpongy  bodies,  like  thofe  of  the  penis-,  they  have  their 
origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  pubis,  on  each  fide ; 
and  uniting  together,  conflitute  the  body  of  the  clito¬ 
ris,  as  the  others  do  that  of  the  penis. 

Indeed,  they  have  no  perforation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
penis  ;  but  they  have  a  feptum ,  or  membranous  partition, 
running  all  along  between  them,  and  dividing  them  from 
the  glans,  to  its  divarication  at  the  os  pubis,  where  they 
are  called  crura  clitoridis. 

Cavernosum  Corpus  of  the  Pudendum.  See  Reticular 

Body. 

CAVERS,  in  the  Language  of  Miners,  are  any  poor  people 
that  go  about  the  miners  to  beg  or  (leal  ore  from  the 
miners. 

CAVESON,  in  the  Manege ,  a  kind  of  mufrol,  put  on  a 
horfe’s  nofe,  which  binds  or  locks  him  in,  and  ferves  in 
breaking,  managing,  and  tutoring  him. 

The  word  comes  from  the-Spanifh  cave  fa,  or  cabefa,  head. 
'The  cave [ons  ior  breaking  young  horfes  are  ulually  of  iron, 
made  femicircularly,  of  two  or  three  pieces  turning  on 
joints  •,  others  are  twilled,  others  are  flat,  others  hollow 
in  the  middle,  and  indented  like  laws,  called  mordants  : 
though  thele  lad  are  now  banilhed  the  academies. — The 
rope  and  leathern  cavefons  ferve  for  palling  the  horfe  be¬ 
tween  two  pillars, 

An  iron  cavefon  fpares  a  young  horfe’s  mouth  in  the 
breaking,  fince  by  means  hereof  he  is  accuftomed  to 
obey  the  hand,  and  bend  the  neck  and  {boulders,  with¬ 
out  injuring  his  mouth.  All  iron  cavefons  are  mounted 
with  a  head-llall,  and  a  throat-band,  and  two  ftraps,  or 
reins,  with  three  rings  :  through  the  middle  ring,  one 
rein  is  pafled  to  make  a  horfe  work  round  a  pillar,  anc 
through  the  two  fide  rings  the  other  two  reins  are  pafled, 
which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hands,  or  fallens  to  his  faddle 
to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  fubje£tion. 

CAVET  TO,  in  Architecture,  a  hollow  member  or  mould¬ 
ing,  containing  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  having 
an  effect  juil  contrary  to  that  of  a  quarter  round  :  it 
is  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  cornices. —  See  Tab.  Archit. 
fig.6. 

The  word  is  Italian,  and  is  no  more  than  a  diminutive 
of  cavus,  hollow'. 

M.  Felibien  obferves,  that  the  workmen  confound  tire 
cavetto  with  a  fcotia,  but  improperly  ;  the  cavetto  being 
in  effe£l  only  half  a  scotia  :  yet  he  himfelf  is  charge¬ 
able  with  the  fame  overfight. 

When  in  its  natural  fituation,  the  workmen  frequently 
call  it  gula,  or  gueule  ;  and  when  inverted  gorge. 

Cavetto  is  the  fame  with  u'hat  is  otherwife  denominated 
a  cafement.  Moxon  (hews  how  to  deferibe  the  cavetto, 
both  from  the  oxygon  and  the  femicircle. 

CAUHQTU3Y,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by  the 
natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a  fort  of  foflil  which  they 
calcine,  and  afterwards  give  in  large  dofes  in  the  hic¬ 
cough,  and  many  other  complaints.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in 
dying.  The  Indians  boil  it  in  water,  and  dye  or  {lain 
their  cloaths  with  it,  to  make  them  appear  different  from 
others  :  It  is  a  kind  of  ochre,  or  clayey  iron  ore,  and  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  hills,  and  iron  is  fome- 
times  extracted  from  it. 

CAVIA.  SeeCAVEAR. 

CavIa  cobafa,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  the  Brafili- 
ans,  and  from  them  many  writers,  call  the  creature 
commonly  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  Guinea 
pig- 

CAVIDOS,  or  Cabidos,  a  Portuguefe  long  meafure 
ufed  in  the  menfuration  of  cloth,  linen,  and  the  like* 
equivalent  to  two  feet  eleven  lines  Paris  meafure. 

CAVIL,  cavillatio,  is  defined  by  fome  a  fallacious  kind  of 
reafon,  carrying  fome  refemblance  of  truth,  which  a 
perfon  knowing  its  falfehood,  advances  in  difpute  for  the 
Jake  of  vi&ory. 

The  art  of  framing  fophifms  or  fallacies  is  called  by  Boe¬ 
thius,  cavillatoria. 

CAVIN,  in  the  Military  Art ,  a  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover 
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a  body  of  troops,  and  thereby  facilitate  their  approach 
to  a  place. 

A  cavin  near  a  place  befieged  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
befiegers  ;  as  by  help  hereof  they  can  open  trenches, 
make  places  of  arms,  keep  guards  of  horfe,  and  the 
like,  without  being  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  fact. 
CAVING.  See  Cavazion. 

CAVIl  Y,  among  Anatomifis  and  Phyficians,  make  a  fpe- 
cies  of  organical  conformation,  either  natural  or  mor¬ 
bid. 

Cavities  of  the  bones  are- of  two  kinds;  the  firft  formed 
from  articulation,  called  cotylcs  and  glenes  ;  the  fecoml  for 
other  purpofes,  called  cells,  caverns,  foramina,  fefifa’,  and 
Julci.  Heift.  Comp.  Anat.  §  56. 

CAUC,  Cauk,  or  Cawk,  is  ufed  by  Miners  in  the  Peak , 
to  denote  a  coarfe  fort  of  fpar  ;  being  a  ponderous  white 
flone,  generally  found  near  lead  mines,  which  will  draw 
a  white  line  like  chalk,  or  the  gulatSlites.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  no.  p.  226.  Ibid.  N°  39.  p.  770.  It  is  unfoluble 
in  acids,  and  fufible  by  fire. 

The  word  is  formed  probably  of  the  German  kaalq, 
fpar. 

It  is  properly  no  other  than  a  fparry  matter,  rendered  very 
coarfe,  by  being  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  eaith. 
In  fome  places  it  is  found  more  clear  and  tranfyarent  than 
in  others:  it  approaches  in  this  ftate  to  the  nature  df 
cryltal,  and  is  called  baflard  cauk,  and  bright  cauk. 
Fhilof.  Tranf.  NQ  407. 

There  is  a  fingular  procefs  mentioned  by  Dr-  Lifler, 
which  is  that  of  vitrifying  antimony  by  its  means.  This 
is  done  with  great  readinefs  and  fpeed  by  it,  and  the 
glafs,  thus  made,  will  produce  fome  elfetfl  on  other 
metals,  which  no  other  glafs  will,  nor  indeed  any  other 
piepaiation  of  antimony,  i  he  method  of  preparing  it 
is  this:  take  a  pound  of  antimony,  flux  it  clear  ;  have 
in  readinefs  an  ounce  or  two  of  cauk  in  a  Jump  red-hot; 
put  it  into  the  crucible  to  the  melted  antimony,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  fufion  ;  then  call  it  into  a  clean  mortar,  not 
grealed,  decanting  the  clear  liquor  from  the  lump  of 
cauk.  This  procefs  gives  more  than  fifteen  ounces  of 
glafs  of  antimony,  like  policed  flee),  and  bright  as  the 
mofl  refined  quickfilver.  The  cauk ,  in  the  mean  time, 
is  found  to  be  diminiflied,  not  increafed  in  its  weight, 
and  will  never  flux  with  the  antimony,  though  ever  fo 
firong  fire  be  given  it.  This  is  a  very  odd  mineral,  and 
this  learned  author  fuppofes  it  to  be  allied  to  thofe  white, 
milky,  and  mineral  juices  which  are  found  in  the  mines! 
ihe  effe£l  of  both  is  evidently  the  fame  ;  for  the  milky 
juice  of  lead  mines  vitrifies  the  whole  body  of  antimony, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  cauk  does  in  this  exp-ri! 
ment.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  1 10. 

That  there  is  fomewhat  very  peculiar  in  the  cauk,  is  plain 
from  this  effedl  on  antimony,  which  no  other  thing  of 
this  kind  is  poflefled  of;  for  lapis  calaminaris,  fulnhur 
vivum,  galadlites,  munditTa,  alum  ore,  fpar,  and  many 
other  things  have  been  tried  with  antimony  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  not  one  of  them  has  this  effeti. 

CAUKING,  in  Architecture,  fignifies  dove-tailing 
down. 

Caukinn  time,  in  Falconry ,  a  hawk’s  treading  time. 
Cauking,  or  Calking  of  a  Jhip,  implies  the  driving  of 
oakum,  or  fomewhat  of  that  kind,  into  the  feams°  or 
commiflures  of  the  planks,  to  prevent  the  (hip’s  leaking 
R  is  afterwards  covered  over  with  hot  melted  pitch  or 
rofin  to  prevent  its  totting.  1  ’ 

Kennet  derives  the  word  Rom  the  barbarous  Latin  Ca'- 

datura, Jhoeiw. 

Caukin G-irons,  denote  iron  chifTels  for  the  purpofe  of 
cauking  veflels.  ^  * 

CAUL,  in  Anatomy ,  a  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  cover¬ 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  the  guts ;  called  from  its  ftruc- 
ture  reticulum,  hut  mod  frequently  omentum. 

Caul  is  likewife  a  little  membrane,  found  in  fo’me  chil¬ 
dren,  encompaffing  the  head,  when  born. 

Drelincourt  takes  this  caul  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  the 
membranes  of  the  foetus  ;  which  ordinarily  break  at  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

Caul,  or  Caule,  among  Miner alifis,  a  reddifh  pink  co¬ 
loured  ftone,  found  in  the  flrata  of  the  tin-mines.  See 
Tin. 

CAULEDON,  from  uceunof,  a  fern,  in  Surgery,  is  applied 
to  fractures,  which  happen  tranfverfeiy,  wherein  the 
parts  of  a  broken  bone  flart  afunder,  fo  as  not  to  lie 
diredlly  againft  each  other. 

CAULIAS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  juice  drawn  from 
the  fialk  of  the  filphium,  contradiftinguifhed  from  that 
drawn  from  the  root  of  the  fame  plant,  which  is  called 

Schroder  makes  the  caulias  the  fame  with  our  Assa- 

faetida. 

CAULICOLES,  Cauliculi,  in  Architecture,  denote  thofe 
eight  lefler  branches,  or  (talks  in  the  Corinthian  capi¬ 
tal, 
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ul,  which  fpring  out  from  the  four  greater,  principal 
caulcs,  or  it.ilks. — See  Tab.  Archit  fig.  27. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  caulis,  the  ftalk,  or  flem, 
of  a  plant.  \ 

The  volutes  of  this  order  are  fuftained  by  four  caules, 
or  primary  branches  of  leaves  ;  from  which  arife  thefe 
caulicoles,  or  leffer  foliages. 

"Some  authors  confound  the  caulicoles.  with  the  volutes 
themfelves  ;  fome  with  this  helices  in  the  middle,  and 
fome  with  the  principal  ftaiks  whence  they  arife. 

CAULIFEROUS  herbs >  are  fuch  as  have  a  true  caulis,  {talk, 
or  trunk,  which  a  great  many  have  not ;  as  the  capilla¬ 
ries,  &c. 

They  are  fometimes  divided  into  caulifcrous,  and  acau- 
lose. 

The  former  are  either  perfectly  cauliferous ,  as  caooage, 
or  imperfectly,  as  modes. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  a  fpecies  of  brajftca ,  are  the  produce 
of  a  kind  of  cabbage,  and  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far 
improved  in  England,  as  to  exceed  in  fize  and  goodnefs 
any  that  are  raifed  in  the  relt  of  Europe.  They  are  in 
feafon  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  but  the 
fkill  of  the  gardener  can  continue  them  much  longer. 
The  manner  of  propagating  them  is  this: 

Having  procured  fome  good  feed,  you  muft  fow  it  before 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon 
bed,  fifting  earth  over  the  feeds  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thicknefs  ;  if  the  weather  prove  very  hot  and  dry, 
the  beds  muft  be  (haded  with  mats,  and  be  lightly  wa¬ 
tered  at  times.  In  about  a  week’s  time  the  plants  will 
appear  above  ground,  and  they  mull  be  uncovered  by 
degrees,  but  not  expofed  to  too  much  fun  at  firft.  In 
about  a  month  after  fowing,  they  (hould  be  pricked  out 
on  another  old  bed,  at  two  inches  didance,  and  (haded 
and  watered  when  fir  It  rranlplanted  ,  but  after  this  thev 
mud  not  be  much  watered,  nor  be  differed  to  have  too 
much  rain,  which  will  make  them  black-fhanked,  or 
rotten  in  the  (talks.  In  this  bed  they  are  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  Oftober,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  out  for 
the  winter  feafon  :  they  are  then  to  be  planted  out  in  rich 
beds,  and  thofe  which  are  to  be  early  ripe  are  to  oe 
(haded  with  bell-glaffes,  two  under  each  glafs,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  end  of  February  to  be  planted  out  again  : 
the  red  are  to  be  at  firft  let  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  to 

ftand.  _  # 

When  the  cauliflowers  begin  to  fruit,  they  mud  be  care¬ 
fully  watched,  anu  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  mud  be  bu  t 
down  over  the  flower,  to  ihade  it  from  the  fun,  which 
would  otherwife  turn  it  yellow.  1  he  very  fined  ot  the 
cauliflowers,  which  are  not  loofe  and  frothy  about  the 
edges,  and  very  firm,  fhould  be  laved  for  feed  ;  and  the 
flower  dems,  as  they  flioot  out,  be  fupported  with  Hicks 
till  the  feeds  are  ripened,  which  mud  then  be  carefully 
gathered  and  dried  for  ule.  Mill.  Gard.  Uift. 

CAU  LINE  leaf,  among  Botanifs._  See  Leaf. 

Cauline  peduncle,  among  Botanifls.  See  Peduncle. 
CAULIS,  among  Botanifls ,  the  ftallc  or  dem  ot  an  herba¬ 
ceous  plant  •  or  that  part  which  rifes  Angle  above  the 
earth,  from  which  the  branches  and  leaves  fhoot  up- 

JhTtrees  and  flirubs  this  is  properly  called  caudex, ,  or 
trunk  ;  in  herbs  caulis ,  or  dalk ;  in  corn  and  the  grades, 
culmus,  or  dem. 

CAUNGA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  areca,  the  tree  of  whofe  fruit  the  terra  Japomca  of 
the  (hops  is  made. 

CAURIS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  genus  of  (hells  called,  by  the  generality  of  writers, 
porcellana ,  and  concha  venerea.  It  is  from  a  falfe  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  this  word  cauns ,  that  we  call  thefe  (hells 
vowries.  See  Porcelain  Jhell. 

CAUKSINES,  Caurfmi,  in  Enghjh  Hifiory,  de note  Italian 
bankers  or  money-changers,  who  flocked  into  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands,  about  the  year  1235,  call¬ 
ing  ihemfelves  the  pope’s  merchants,  but  driving  no 
other  trade  than  ufury.  They  were  feveral  times  bamfli- 
ed  the  kingdom  for  their  extortions,  and  re-admntedby 
the  intered  and  intrigues  of  the  popes.  Mat.  1  aris.  Hid. 
Ang.  p-  403.  Du-Cange. 

They  are  alio  called  caorcim,  coaflni,  catarcim,  cawarjim, 
and  cor/ini.  Some  will  have  the  name  formed  from  Ca- 
hors ,  a  city  of  France,  where  they  flourilhed  more  than 
ordinary.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Corfim,  a  family 
cf  wealthy  merchants  at  Flotence. 

CAUSA  Matrimonii  pralocuti,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lies 
when  a  woman  gives  land  to  a  man  in  fee,  to  the  intent 
he  (hall  marrv  her,  and  he  refufes  to  do  it  in  a  read¬ 
able  time  :  and  in  fuch  cafe  for  not  performing  the  con¬ 
dition,  the  entry  of  the  woman  into  the  lands  again  has 
been  adiudged  lawful.  The  hulband  and  wile  may  fue 
this  writ  againd  another,  who  ought  to  have  married  her. 
Causa  Nobis  fgmfices ,  in  Law,  a  writ  direfted  to  the 


mayor  of  a  town,  See.  who,  being  by  the  kings  writ  com¬ 
manded  to  make  feifin  of  lands  to  the  king’s  grantee, 
delays  doing  it.  The  writ  requires  him  to  drew  caiije  of 
the  delay. 

CAUSALITY,  in  Aletaphyfics,  the  power  or  action  of  a 
cause  in  producing  its  effeft. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  the  fchool-philofophers,  whether, 
and  how  the  caufality  is  didinguiflied  from  the  caufe  and 
effect  ?  Some  held  it  a  mode,  or  modal  entity,  fuper- 
added  to  the  caufe,  & c.  others  contend  for  its  being  the 
caufe  itfelf,  only  confidered principiative  and  terminative , 
&c. 

CAUSALTY,  in  ALctallurgy,  the  lighter  part  of  fulphure- 
ous  and  earthy  ores  of  metals  carried  off  in  the  water 
ufed  in  waffling  them,  and  fubfiding  afterwards  from  it. 
Boerhaave,  Chem.  p.  100.  n. 

In  the  tin  -works  the  caufalty  is  throwh  in  heaps  upon 
banks,  which  in  fix  or  feven  years  they  work  over  again, 
and  receive  a  new  lupply  of  meral  from  it.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N"  1 38.  p.  952. 

CAUSE,  Causa,  that  which  contributes  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  effect  ;  or  that  by  virtue  whereof  a  thing  is 
done,  or  from  which  ic  proceeds. — In  which  fenfe,  cauje 
Hands  eflentialiy  related  to  effeft. 

Cause,  Firfl ,  is  that  which  afts  of  itfelf,  and  from  its 
own  proper  power  or  virtue. — In  this  fenfe,  God  is  the 
only  Firft  Caufe. 

Causes,  Second ,  are  thofe  which  derive  the  power  and 
faculty  of  afting,  from  a  firft  caufe. 

It  is  certain  the  philofophers  are  itrangely  puzzled,  and 
divided  about  the  manner  of  their  agency  :  fome  main¬ 
tain  them  to  aft  by  their  matter,  figure,  and  motion; 
others  by  a  fubftantial  form  ;  many  by  accidents,  or  qua¬ 
lities  ;  fome  by  matter  and  form  ;  and  others  by  certain 
faculties  different  from  all  thefe. 

Causes,  in  the  School-Philofophy,  are  didinguiflied  into. 

Causes,  Efficient,  which  are  the  agents  that  produce  any 
effefts. 

Causes,  Material,  the  fubjefts  whereon  the  agent  works, 
or  whereof  the  thing  is  formed  :  thus,  marble  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  or  material  caufe  of  the  datue. 

Causes,  Final,  are  the  motives  which  induce  a  man  to 
aft  ;  or  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  done:  thus,  vic¬ 
tory  and  peace  are  the  final  caufes  of  war.  Some  add 
the 

Cause,  Exemplary ,  which  is  the  model  the  agent  forms, 
or  propofes,  and  by  which  he  condufts  himfelf  in  the 
aftion  :  but  this  is  not  properly  any  caufe  at  all. 

Cause,  Formal,  the  change  refulting  from  the  aftion;  or 
that  which  determines  a  thing  to  be  this,  and  diltin- 
guiflies  it  from  every  thing  elfe  :  thus,  the  foul  is  held 
the  form,  or  formal  caufe,  of  man,  &c. 

Causes,  again,  are  didinguiflied  into  Phyfcal,  or  Natural 
and  Moral. 

Cause,  Phyfcal ,  is  that  which  produces  a  fenfible  corpo¬ 
real  effeft  :  thus,  the  fun  is  the  phyfcal  caufe  of  heat. 

Cause,  ALoral,  is  that  which  produces  a  real  effeft,  but 
in  things  immaterial:  thus,  repentance  is  the  caufe  of 
forgivenefs. 

Others  define  a  phyfcal  caufe  to  be  that  which  produces 
its  effeft  by  a  phyfical  virtue;  and  a  moral  caufe ,  that 
which  determines  the  phyfcal  caufe,  though  not  neceflari- 
ly,  to  produce  the  effeft  :  in  which  fenfe,  it  is  alfo 
called  a  difpoftive,  excitative,  and  imputative  caufe. 
Thus,  the  lun  is  the  phyfical  caufe  of  light :  a  done,  that 
breaks  the  (kull,  is  a  phyjical  caufe  of  death  :  and  thus  the 
advice,  intreaty,  commands,  or  menaces,  which  deter¬ 
mine  us,  though  not  neceffarily,  to  do,  or  not  to  do, 
any  thing,  are  moral  caufes. 

In  this  fenfe,  a  moral  caufe  is  only  applicable  to  a  free 
intelligent  agent  :  and  it  is  this  notion  of  a  moral  and 
phyfcal  caufe  that  is  the  molt  juft,  clear,  and  diflinft. 

Causes,  again,  are  confidered,  either  as  univerfal,  or  par¬ 
ticular  ;  principal,  or  infirumental ;  total,  or  partial ;  uni¬ 
vocal,  equivocal ,  &c. 

Cause,  Equivocal ,  is  that  which  is  of  a  different  kind  and 
denomination  from  its  effeft:  thus,  the  fun  is  faid  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  animals  it  produces. 

Cause,  Injlrumental,  is  that  ufed  by  the  principal  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  effeft  ;  or  which  is  exciced  to  produe  an  eft’eft, 
beyond  the  meafure  of  its  own  perfeftion. 

Cause,  Partial ,  that  which  occurs  with  fome  other  in 
producing  the  efteft. 

Cause,  Particular,  is  that  which  can  only  produce  a  fingle 
effect,  or  a  certain  kind  of  effefts. 

Cause,  Principal,  is  that  which  gives  motion  to  the  in- 
ftrument,  or  which  does  not  operate  beyond  its  own  na¬ 
tural  efficacy. 

Cause,  Total ,  is  that  which  produces  the  whole  effeft. 

Cause,  Univocal,  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  and 
denomination  with  its  effeft :  as,  a  man  is  the  caufe  of  a 

Cause, 


man. 
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Cause,  Univerfal ,  is  that  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  power, 

may  produce  all  effects. 

The  Cartefians  relolve  all  phyfical  caufcs  into  occafional 
ones. 

Causes,  Occafional,  are  only  the  occafions ,  not  the  direct 
caufcs  of  their  effects.  See  Occasion. 

The  foul,  fay  thofe  philofophers,  is  not  able  to  a<£t  on 
the  body,  nor  the  body  reciprocally  on  the  foul  :  to  keep 
up  an  intercourfe  between  them,  God,  on  occafion  of 
a  motion  of  the  body,  impreffes  a  fenfation  or:  the  foul  ; 
anil,  on  occafion  of  a  fentiment  of  the  foul,  impreffes  a 
motion  on  the  body  :  the  motions,  therefore,  of  the  foul 
and  body,  are  only  occafional  caufcs  of  what  pnffes  in  the 
one,  or  the  other.  Thus,  fay  they,  toe  ftroke,  or  per- 
cuffion,  is  only  the  occafional  caufc  of  the  motion  produced 
in  the  body  ftruck  ;  it  is  God  is  the  direct  efficient  caufc. 
And  thus  the  action  of  objects  on  our  organs  is  not 
the  efficient  caufc  of  our  ideas  and  perceptions,  but 
merely  the  occafional  caufe ,  which  determines  God  to  a£t 
on  the  mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul 
and  body. 

Cause,  in  a  Alcdical  Senfe  :  whatever  produces  a  difeafe, 
is  called  the  caufe  thereof.  This  operates,  either  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  new  hate  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  or  by  taking 
away  (omething  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fome  function.  If  a  caufe  pre-exifted  in  fome 
meafure  in  the  body  before  the  effe£t  .produced,  it  is 
called  an  internal  caufe  ;  but  if  itexifted  out  of  the  body, 
and  by  its  application  to  it  produced  the  difeafe,  it  is 
called  external. 

Internal  caufcs  generally  injure,  firff  the  humours,  and 
then  the  folid  parts;  whereas  the  external  caufcs  aftett 
the  lolids,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  the  humours  ; 
and  this  holds  univcrfaily,  unlefs  perhaps  in  foine  few 
difeafes  produced  by  poifon  or  contagion. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  caufc  is  that  which  taken  al¬ 
together  immediately  conftitutes  the  prefent  difeafe  ;  this 
is  always  adequate,  and  fufficient  to  the  formation  of  the 
difeafe,  whether  fimple  or  complicated.  The  prefence  of 
this  conflitutes  and  continues  the  difeafe ;  and  the  ab- 
fence  of  it  removes  the  diforder,  being  very  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  difeafe  itfelf.  The  inveftigation  therefore 
of  this  is  extremely  ufeful  and  very  neceflary. 

The  remote  caufe  is  that  which  changes  the  body  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  difpofe  it  for  the  reception  of  a  difeafe 
upon  the  acceffion  of  another  caufc ;  but  it  is  never  ade¬ 
quate  or  fufficient  to  produce  a  difeafe  alone  :  nor  would 
that  other  caufc ,  the  acceffion  of  which  is  neceflary,  be 
of  itfelf  fufficient  for  the  production  of  the  difeafe;  but 
both  muff  concur.  The  bufinefs  of  phyfic,  therefore,  is 
to  eradicate  both  together,  which  in  conjunction  confti- 
tute  the  proximate  or  immediate  caufe . 

'The  remote  caufe  inherent  in  the  body,  is  called  predif- 
ponent,  antecedent,  and  by  the  Greeks  'os^onyu/j.evi,  and 
confiffs  principally  in  temperaments,  plethora,  and  ca- 
cochymy.  The  cau  fc  whofe  acceffion  to  the  remote  caufe 
excites,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  forms  the  difeafe,  is 
called  the  procatarCtic  caufe ,  or  the  'Efopavu  or  occafion 
of  the  difeafe.  It  is  fometimes  internal,  fometimes  ex¬ 
ternal.  Thefe  Boerhaave  reduces  to  fourclaffes. 

Firff,  the  ingefila ,  or  things  entering  the  body  ;  fuch  as 
the  air,  aliments,  drink,  medicines,  poifons ;  fuch  things 
as  enter  by  the  pores  of  the  (kin  and  noftrils  ;  by  the  fe- 
veral  paflages  of  the  mouth,  lungs,  oefophagus,  Itomach, 
inteftines,  and  pudenda  of  women,  whether  in  a  vifible  or 
invifible  manner;  whether  by  fleam,  draught,  degluti¬ 
tion,  clyffer,  or  injection.  Secondly,  the  gefia,  or 
things  aCted,  as  motion  of  the  whole.,  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  afieCtions  of  the  mind,  reff,  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  fleeping  and  watching.  Thirdly,  things  retained, 
or  excreted,  whether  falubrious,  iecrementitious,  or 
morbid.  Fourthly,  things  applied  to  the  body  ;  as  air, 
vapours,  fomentations,  cloaths,  liniments,  ointments, 
pi  afters,  together  with  whatever  wounds,  contufes,  or 
corrodes. 

This  divifion  of  the  non-naturals,  as  they  are  call¬ 
ed,  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  writers  of  infti- 
tutes. 

Causes  and  Efifcfts,  in  Laiv.  In  mod  cafes  the  law  hath 
refpeCt  to  the  caufe  for  bringing  of  a  thing  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part,  on  which  all  other  things  are  founded  :  and 
herein  the  next,  and  not  the  remote  caufe  is  rr.oft  looked 
upon,  dxcept  it  be  in  covinous  and  criminal  things  :  and 
therefore  that  which  is  not  good  at  firff,  will  not  be  fo 
afterward  ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  caufe,  fuch  is  the  effeCt : 
e.  g.  if  an  infant  or  feme-covert  make  a  will,  and  publiffi 
k,  and  afterwards  die  of  full  age,  or  foie,  this  will  is  of 
no  force,  on  account  of  the  original  caufc  of  infancy  and 
coverture,  &c. 

CAUSEWAY,  orCAUsEY,a  maffive  conftruCtion  of  {tone, 
Hakes,  and  fafeines  ;  or  an  elevation  of  fat,  vifeous  earth, 
well  beaten,  ferving  either  as  a  road,  in  wet  marffiy 
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places,  or  as  a  mole,  to  retain  the  waters  of  a  pond,  or 
prevent  a  river  from  overflowing  the  lower  ground. 

L  he  word  comes  from  the  French  chauffec ,  anciently  wrote 
chaufce  ;and  that  from  the  Latin  calceata,  or  calcata  ;  ac- 
corder  to  Somner,  and  Spelman,  a  calcando .  Burgier 
rather  takes  the  word  to  have  its  rife  a  pcaitum  ca!ccist 
quibus  terunter. 

Causeway,  calceium,  or  calcca ,  more  ufually  denotes  a 
common  hard  raifed  way,  maintained  and  repaired  with 
Hones  and  rubbifh. 

Causeway,  Devil's,  a  famous  work  of  this  kind  which 
ranges  through  the  county  of  Northumberland,  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed  to  be  R.oman,  though  Mr.  Horfley  fuf- 
pe£ts  it  to  be  of  later  times.  Horfley,  Brit.  Rom.  lib.  v. 
cap.  2.  p.  449. 

Causeway,  Giant's ,  is  a  denomination  given  to  a  hu?e 
pile  ot  ffony  columns,  in  the  diftri£t  of  Coleraine  in 
Ireland.  Bee  Giant’s  Caufeway. 

CAUS81DICUS.  See  Advocate. 

CAUS  L I  A,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  woollen  cap  ufed  by  the. 

Macedonians;  which  was  fo  itrong  as  fometimes  to  ferve 
^  inffead  of  a  helmet.  Mem.  Acad.  Infcript.  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

CAUS  l  ICS,  from  naico,  I  burn,  in  Phyfic ,  thofe  medicines* 
which  by  their  violent  activity,  and  the  heat  thence  oc- 
cafioned,  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

Caufiics  amount  to  the  f  me  with  what  are  otherwife  de¬ 
nominated  pyrotics,  and  efcharotics.  They  are  alfo  ufual¬ 
ly  confounded  with  cauteries,  though  fome  diftinguifti 
them  ;  reftraining  caufiics  to  thofe  medicines  which  do 
not  burn  through  the  part,  nor  leave  an  efehar  ;  and  cau¬ 
teries  to  thofe  which  do. 

Caufiics  are  ufed  to  eat  off  proud  fungous  fiefii  ;  they  alfo 
penetrate  within  hard  callous  bodies,  and  liquify  the  hu¬ 
mours  :  and  are  particularly  applied  in  abfctffes  and  im- 
pofthumation,  to  eat  through  to  the  fuppu rated  matter, 
and  give  it  vent :  fometimes,  alfo,  to  make  iffues  in  parts 
where  cutting  is  difficult,  or  inconvenient. 

The  principal  medicines  of  this  clafs  are,  burnt  alum, 
fponge*  cantharides,  and  other  veficcatones ;  as  alfo  or- 
piment,  calx  viva,  vitriol,  affies  of  the  fig-tree,  the  affi, 
and  wine-lees;  the  fait  of  the  lixivium  whereof  foap  is 
made;  fublimate  mercury,  red  precipitate,  &c.  See 
each  deferibed  under  its  proper  article. 

Cjryftals  of  luna,  and  lapis  infcrnalis  made  of  filver,  and 
fpirit  of  nitre,  bocome  <ra«/?u\s  by  that  mixture. 

I  he  ftrong  caufiic,  now  generally  ufed  by  ot*r  furgeons, 
is  prepared  in  this  manner:  boil  foap  lees  to  a  fourth 
part  of  their  quantity,  then  fprinkle  in,  while  they  are 
boiling,  lime  that  has  been  kept  in  a  veffel  pretty  tlofe 
flopped  for  feveral  months  ;  continue  to  add  this  lime  till 
all  the  liquor  is  abforbed,  and  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
pafte,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofe  (topped.  The 
defign  of  thus  keeping  the  lime  is,  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  a  little  abated. 

The  common  caufiic  of  quick  lime  and  foap-lees,  deferves 
the  preference  to  any  of  thofe  compofed  of  acid  fpirits. 
It  does  not  give  near  fo  much  pain,  and  k  not  fo  apt  to 
occafion  convulfions,  when  applied  to  carious  bones.  It 
penetrates  better  than  the  dried  forms  of  eroded  metals, 
and  does  not  run  fo  much  when  it  melts,  as  the  mere 
liquid  acids  do,  It  either  is  not  abforbed,  or  its  effects 
are  not  obferved  in  the  blood  ;  whereas  mercurial  pre¬ 
parations  frequently  raife  an  unexpected  falivation. 
Monro,  in  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  v.  art.  24. 

Heifter  fays,  that  thefhorteft  and  mod  approved  method 
of  making  this  is  as  follows  :  take  pot  affies  and  ftrong 
quick-lime,  of  each  fix  ouuces  ;  powder  them  feparatdy, 
and  afterwards  mix  them  together  in  a  large  glafs  or 
earthen  veffel,  and  diffolve  them  in  a  large  quantity  of 
river-water,  letting  them  ftand  an  hour  or  two,  that 
they  may  diffolve  perfeftly  ;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  fil¬ 
trated  through  a  linen  cloth  from  its  grofs  fediment,  and 
evaporated  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ;  the  hard  mafs 
left  from  this  evaporation  is  to  be  put  into  a  crucible, 
and  melted  over  a  ffrong  fire  till  it  flows  like  oil;  it  is 
then  to  be  caff  into  a  mortar  or  broad  pan;  and  either 
cut  or  beat  into  fmall  pieces  before  it  is  quite  cold : 
thefe  are  the  caufiic  itones.  They  are  to  be  put  into  a 
clean  glafs,  and  (topped  very  clofe,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place. 

Caustic,  arfcnical.  See  Magnet. 

Caustic,  lunar,  called  alfo,  lapis  caufiicus,  is  a  preparation 
of  filver,  fometimes  of  copper,  ufually  made  by  diflblv- 
ing  the  metal  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporating  two  thirds 
of  the  fluid,  and  boiling  the  reft  to  an  oily  confidence 
which  when  cold  grows  hard.  See  Aik  fixed. 

Caustic  curve.  See  Curve. 

Caustic  fluid.  Some  imagine  a  caufiic  fluid,  by  which 
the  blood  is  detained  in  a  fluid  (late,  and  by  which  the 
red  globules  are  formed. 

Ca  u  s u i c  glaffcs.  See  B u r  n  1  n  G^glaffcs. 

Caustic, 
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Ca  U3TIC,  by  reflection.  See  Caufiic  Curve.  t 

Caustic)  by  refraction.  See  Caufiic  Curve. 

CAUS  T  ICITY,  in  Chentiflry,  denotes  a  quality  belonging  I 
to  feve.al  fubftances,  by  the  acrimony  of  which  the 
parts  of  living  animals  may  be  corroded  and  deftroyed. 
Bodies  which  have  this  ouality,  taken  internally,  are 
true  poifons ;  and  the  cau/iicity  of  fome  of  them  is  fo 
deadly,  as,  fur  example,  of  arfenic,  that  even  their  ex¬ 
ternal  ufe  is  proscribed  by  prudent  phyficians. 

CAUSTiCUM  antimoniale ,  the  name  given  in  the  late 
London  Difpenlatory  to  what  was  before  called  butler  of 
ANTIMONY. 

CAUSUS,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  burning  fever,  or  a 
kind  of  acute  continual  fever,  attended  with  a  vehe¬ 
ment  heat,  and  other  indications  of  an  uncommon  in¬ 
flammation. 

CAUSWAY.  See  Causeway. 

CAUTERY,  Cautcrium ,  a  medicine  wherewith  to  burn, 
fear,  eat  through,  or  corrode,  fome  folid  put  of  the 
body. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  k£vt>i p,  or  Kctuirnfiov j 
formed  from  uou co,  I  burn . 

Cauteries  are  of  two  kinds  ;  'a final,  and  potential. 

Cauteries,  aflual ,  are  thoffewhich  produce  an  inflanta- 
ncous  effebt  ;  as  fire,  or  a  red-hot  iron  :  thefe  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fijlula  lacbrymalis,  after  extirpations  of  can¬ 
cers,  amputations  of  legs  or  arms,  &c.  in  order  to  flop 
the  haemorrhages,  and  produce  a  laudable  iunpura'ion. 
They  are  iometimes,  alfo,  applied  to  carious  bones,  ab- 
feefl'es,  and  malignant  ulcers,  in  order  to  open  a  pa  flag  e 
for  the  difeharge  ot  the  peccant  humours.  1  he  irons 
ufed,  on  thefe  occafions,  are  fometimes  crooked  at  the 
extremity,  and  that  varioufly,  according  to  the  vatious 
occafions  :  whence  fome  are  called  cultellary ,  others 
punctual,  others  olivary,  & c. — M.  Homberg  afi'ures  us, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  medicine  of  the  people  of  Java, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  confifls  in  burn¬ 
ing,  or  the  application  of  aflual  cauteries ;  and  that 
there  is  fcurce  any  difeafe  but  they  will  happily  cure 
thereby. 

The  aiiual  cautery ,  or  hot  iron,  is  frequently  applied  for 
the  making  of  iflues,  in  parts  where  cutting  is  difficult, 
or  inconvenient.  It  makes  a  little  round  hole,  which  is 
to  be  tilled  up  with  a  pea,  or  an  ivy  berry,  to  keep  it 
.open  for  the  humours  to  pafs  through.  Pareus  deferibes 
a  method  of  making  velvet,  or  ftlken  cauteries  (cauteria 
f  erica  vel  holoferica)  ;  fo  called,  either  becaufe  they  give 
no  pain,  or  becaufe  he  pnrehafed  the  fecret  at  a  dear  rate 
tro.n  a  certain  chemift. 

In  fome  places  they  cautcrifc  with  burping  tow,  in  others 
with  cotton  or  moxa,  in  others  with  live  coals  •,  others 
life  Spanith  wax ;  others  pyramidal  pieces  of  linen  ; 
ethers  gold,  or  filver.  Severinus  recommends  a  flame 
blown  through  a  pipe  :  but  what  is  ufually  preferred  a- 
mong  us  is  a  hot  iron. 

Cauterijiiig  irons  are  of  various  figures,  fome  flat,  others 
round,  fome  curved,  &c.  of  all  which  we  find  draughts 
in  Albueafis,  Scultetus,  Ferrara,  and  others.  Some¬ 
times  a  cautery  is  applied  through  a  capfula,  to  prevent 
any  terror  from  the  fight  of  it.  This  method  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Placentinus,  and  is  deferibed  by  Scultetus.  In 
the  ufe  of  all  cauteries ,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  defend  the 
neighbouring  parts,  either  by  a  lamina,  defend ve  plafler, 
or  lint  moittened  in  oxycrate.  Sometimes  the  hot  iron  is 
tranlmitted  through  a  copper  cannula,  for  the  greater 
lafety  oi  the  adjoining  parts. 

The  degrees  and  manners  of  caulerijing  are  varied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  die  nature  of  the  difeale,  and  the  part  af¬ 
fected.  In  a  mortification  they  cautcrife  more  freely 
.  than  in  any  other  cafe  ;  in  the  loft  parts  more  lparingly  : 

„  in  the  haemorrhage,  or  a  caries,  they  repeat  the  operation, 
till  an  efehar  is  induced  on  the  veflel,  or  the  humidity 
of  the  bone  is  difeharged. 

For  the  right  application  of  the  aftual  cautery,  various  ob- 
fervations  are  neceflary.  In  the  firlt  place,  the  l'urgeon 
fhould  fee-  that  the  lize  and  figure  of  the  cautery  corre- 
fpond  to  that  of  the  difordered  part,  and  while  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  preparing  for  the  operation,  to  let  the  cautery  be 
heating  in  the  fire,  and  to  lecure  the  found  parts,  that 
it  may  give  no  more  pain  that  what  is  abfolutely  necei- 
iary.  In  cafes  of  a  carious  bone,  the  flefhy  parts  are  to 
be  drawn  afide,  and  held  out  of  the  way  of  the  iron; 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  as  alfo  in  large  haemorrhages,  it  is 
necefl'ury  to  have  three  or  four  cauteries  kept  hot  together, 
that  if  one  does  not  finifli  the  operation,  there  may  be 
no  waiting  for  another. 

It  has  been  found  that  cauteries  have  fucceeded  in  apo¬ 
plexies,  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  In  this  cafe, 
Jorne  apply  the  cautery  to  the  occiput ;  but  others  between 
the  firil  and  fecoud  vertebra:  of  the  neck  :  others  are  for 
cuuterifing  tiie  meeting  ot  the  coronal  and  fagittal  futures  ; 
and  others  think  it  may  be  belt  done  in  the  loles  of  the 
feet.  Which  of  ^11  thefe  places  it  fucceeds  belt  in,  feems 
V  oi.  I.  N°  6i. 
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yet  left  to  experience  to  determine.  Hcifler’s  Surgeryj 
p.318. 

Cauteries,  potential ,  are  compofitions  of  caustic  medi¬ 
cines,  ufually  of  quick- lime,  foap,  and  the  like. 

CAUTING  iron,  among  Fanners,  an  iron  instrument, 
wherewith  they  cauterife  and  fear  the  parts  of  a  horfe 
which  require  burning. 

CAU  ITO,  in  the  Civ'n  Law,  denotes  an  aflurance  or  fecu- 
rity  given  or  raken  for  any  thing  fruited. 

CAU  HONE  admittenda ,  in  Common  Law,  a  writ  which 
lies  again  It  a  bifliop,  who  hoius  an  excommunicated 
perfoti  in  prifon,  notwithftanding  he  otters  fufficient  I'e- 
curity  for  obeying  the  commands  of  the  church  for  the 
future. 

CAUTIONARY  towns,  places  of  {Length,  which  one 
prince  or  power  pu  s  into  the  pofl'effion  of  another  as  a 
tecurity  either  for  the  payment  or  a  debt,  or  performance 
of  lome  other  matter  Itipmatea  between  them. 

CAUTO,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea 
to  a  fhrub  common  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  hich  they  ufe  as  a  cure  for  the  running  of  the 
reins,  or  a  clap.  Phil.  Franf.  N° 

CAU  I’URIEK,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
writers  to  a  mufeie  ot  the  leg;  called  by  the  old  writers 
primus Jlctlcntium  tibiam  ;  and  by  the  latter  writers,  Cow- 
per,  Atbinus.  Ac.  far  tonus  ;  by  Rbflan,  fiutorius. 

CAXA,  a  little  coin  made  of  lead,  mixed  with  fcoria  of 
copper  ;  ftruck  in  China,  but  current  chiefly  at  Bantam, 
in  the  refi  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  in  fome  of  theT 
neighbouring  ifland?. 

It  is  fomewhat  imaller  than  the  French  double,  and  has 
a  fquare  hole  through  the  middle;  by  means  whereof, 
itveral  oi  them  are  hung  on  the. fame  firing  :  this  firing, 
which  they  call  Junta,  ufually  contains  two  hundred 
caxas,  equivalent  to  nine  French  betiiers,  or  fomewhat 
leis  than  three  farthings  fterling.  Five  fantas  tied  toge¬ 
ther,  i.  e.  a  thoufand  caxas,  make  a  fapacou. — Nothing 
can  exceed  the  brittlenels  of  the  caxa  ;  a  firing  never  falls 
to  the  ground  without  breaking  at  leafl  ten  or  twelve 
pieces.  Leaving  them  at  night  fleeped  in  falt-water, 
they  ding  lo  firm  to  one  another,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  leparated  without  breaking  one  half  of  them.  The 
Malays  call  them  cos  ;  and  the  Javef c  phis. 

The  caxas  are  of  two  kinds  ;  great ,  and  fmall :  th e.fmall 
are  thole  we  have  been  lpeaking  of;  three  hundred 
thoufand  whereof  are  equal  to  hfty-fix  livres  five  i'ols, 
French  money.  The  large  are  old  caxas ;  fix  thoufand 
whereof  are  equal  to  the  piece  of  eight,  or  four  findings 
fix  pence  flerling.  Thefe  are  nearly  the  fame  with  tne 
caches  of  China,  and  the  cajjies  of  Japan. 

CAXOU,  in  Metallurgy,  a  word  uled  toexprefs  a  chefl  of 
ores  of  filver,  or  any  other  metal,  that  has  been  burnt, 
ground,  and  wafhed,  and  is  ready  to  be  refined. 

CAY,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  monkey  of  the  Brafils, 
an  extrenuly  fmall  kind,  and  of  a  coal  black.  It  lives 
only  on  the  thick  woods,  and  is  ufually  found  fitting  on 
the  boughs  of  lome  of  the  trees  which  bear  pods,  the 
fruit  of  which  it  feeds  upon.  Ray. 

CAYANG,  in  Botany,  a  leguminous  plant  cultivated  in 
the  Mogul  dominions  for  food.  It  is  a  kind  of  coarie 
pulfe  ;  of  which  the  Europeans  ule  great  quantities  on 
{hip. board  in  the  Eall  Indies.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  cytijus , 
called  by  the  Indians  there  kijjery.  Poll!.  Didl.  Com. 
CAYELAC,  a  fweet-fcented  wood,  which  grows  in  Siam  ; 
the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe  burn  it  in  their  temples,  lc 
is  one  of  the  commodities  exported  from  Siam  for 
China. 

CAY  LUST  method  of  painting.  See  Encaustic  painting. 
CAYMAN,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  crocodile 
found  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  America,  and  on  the  coall 
of  Guinea,  and  more  ufually  called  by  authors  by  its 
Brafiliim  name  jacare. 

CAYMANUM  lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
Hone  found  in  me  beds  ot  rivers  in  many  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  veined  with  red  and 
white. 

The  Indians  have  an  idle  tradition,  that  it  is  originally 
found  in  the  flomach  of  a  crocodile,  which  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  they  call  caymenes’,  and  thence  authors  have  named 
it  lapis  caymanum.  The  natives  of  America  pretend  that 
it  has  great  virtues  in  medicine,  and  particularly  that  it 
cures  quartans  by  being  applied  to  the  wrill ;  and,  to 
enhance  its  value,  they  pretend  to  take  it  from  the  cro¬ 
codile.  . 

CAYNTANA,  in  the  Materia  Afcdica,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  fruit  called  fac.ara  by  other 

writers.  . 

CAZEMATE,  in  Fortification,  a  kind  of  vault,  or  arch, 

•  of  (tone-work,  in  tiiac  part  of  the  flank  of  a  bast  ion 
next  the  curtain  ;  fomewhat  retired,  or  drawn  back,  to¬ 
wards  the  capital  of  the  baflion  ;  ferving  as  a  battery,  to 
defend  the  face  of  the  oppofite  baflion,  and  the  moat,  cr 
ditch. 
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The  name  comes  from  a  vault,  formerly  made  to  fepa- 
rate  the  platforms  of  the  upper  and  lower  batteries  •, 
each  of  which  was  called,  in  Italian,  cafa  armata  ;  and, 
in  theSpanifh,  cafamata  :  though  others  derive  the  word 
from  cafa  d  matti,  houfe  of  fools-,  Covarruvias,  from  cafa 
and  mata ,  low  houfe. 

The  cazcmate ,  fometimes,  confifls  of  three  platforms, 
one  above  another;  the  higheft  being  on  the  rampart  ; 
but  they  commonly  content  themfelves  to  withdraw  the 
laft  within  the  bullion. 

The  cazcmalc  is  alfo  called  the  low  place,  and  low  flank', 
as  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  next  the  ditch  : 
fometimes  the  retired  jlank  ;  as  being  that  part  of  the 
flanlc  neared  the  curtain,  and  the  centre  of  the  bafliou. 
It  was  formerly  covered  with  an  epaulement,  or  a  maflive 
body,  either  round  or  fquare,  which  prevented  thofe 
without  from  feeing  within  the  batteries  :  whence  it  was 
alfo  called  covered  flank. 

It  is  now  rarely  ufed,  becaufe  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 
are  apt  to  bury  the  artillery  of  the  cazemate  in  the  ruins 
of  the  vault :  befules,  the  terrible  fmoke,  made  by  the 
difeharge  of  the  cannon,  renders  it  intolerable  to  the 
men. — Hence,  indead  of  the  ancient  covered  cazcmate s, 
later  engineers  have  contrived  open  ones,  only  guarded 
by  a  parapet,  &c. 

Cazemate  is  alfo  ufed  fora  well  with  feveral  fubterra- 
neous  branches,  dug  in  the  paflage  of  the  badion,  till  the 
miner  is  heard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine. 

CAZERNS,  in  Fortification.  See  Caserns. 

CAZ1C,  or  Cazique,  a  general  title  given  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  petty  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs  of  the  te- 
veral  countries  of  America,  excepting  thofe  of  Peru, 
who  are  Ailed  curatas. 

The  French  call  them  caflques ,  a  denomination  which 
they  alfo  give  to  the  chiefs  ot  the  Tartarian  hords. 

The  cmz/Vr  in  fome  places  do  the  office  of  phylicians,  and 
in  others  of  prieds,  as  well  as  captains.  The  dignity  of 
cazic  among  the  Chiite«,  a  people  of  South  America, 
does  not  defeend  to  children,  but  mull  be  acquired  by 
valour  and  merit.  One  of  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  it 
is,  that  the  cazic  may  have  three  wives,  while  the  other 
people  are  only  allowed  one. 

Mexico  comprehended  a  great  number  of  provinces  and 
iflands,  which  were  governed  by  lords  called  caziqucs, 
dependent  on,  and  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  : 
thirty  of  thefe  caziques  or  vaflals  are  faid  to  have  been  fo 
powerful,  that  they  could  each  of  them  bring  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  held. 

CAZIMI,  among  the  Arabian  Aflronomcrs,  denotes  the 
centre  or  middle  of  the  fun.  A  planet  is  faid  to  be  in 
cazitni ,  when  it  is  not  diftant  from  the  fun  either  in  lon¬ 
gitude  or  latitude  above  17',  or  the  aggregate  of  the 
lemi-diameter  of  the  fun’s  dilk  and  that  of  the  planet. 
This  amounts  to  the  lame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
in  corde folis,  or  in  the  fun’s  heart,  which  pafl’es  for  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  foititude  of  a  planet,  equal  to  that  of  being  in 
its  own  houfe;  whereas  in  other  cafes,  a  planet’s  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fun  is  held  detrimental,  or  a  diminu¬ 
tion  to  it;  as  the  fun,  by  his  fuperior  power,  is  fuppofed 
to  abforb  the  virtue  of  the  planet,  and  even  fcorch  or 
burn  it  up. 

CEAN1DES,  or  Ceantjdes,  in  Natural Hiflory,  a  name 
given  by  many  of  the  ancients  to  the  (lone  more  gene¬ 
rally  known  under  the  name  of  emhymonites.  It  was  the 
fame  with  our  fp.irry  incrullations  on  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  fubterranean  caverns  ;  and,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  that  thefe  ftones  biought  forth  youug  ones,  which 
was  founded  on  their  finding  little  ones  daily  produced 
among  them,  it  became  a  cullom  to  give  this  internally 
to  women  in  labour,  as  a  thing  that  would,  by  a  fort  of 
fympathy,  hnllen  the  time. 

CEANOTHUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  th z  pentandria  mo - 
nogynia  clafs;  Euvonymus ,  Com.  Hort.  New  Jerfey  tea. 
Its  chara&crs  are  thele:  the  flower  hath  five  roundiffi 
equal  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  lets  than  the 
emp. dement.  It  hath  five  eretl  (lamina,  placed  oppofite 
to  the  petals;  and  a  three-cornered  getmen,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  dry  capfule  with  three  cells,  in  which 
are  lodged  three  oval  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

CEBELL,  in  Alujic,  an  ancient  Englifh  air  in  duple  time 
of  four  bars  or  meafures  repeated  at  the  will  of  thecom- 
pofer  ;  the  drains  being  alternately  in  the  grave  and  the 
acute  feries  of  notes  in  the  mufical  feale. 

CECROFIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dicecia  monandria 
clafs. 

CEDAR  of  Lebanon,  in  Botany.  For  the  characters,  fee 
Ear  ix. — Linnaeus  makes  this  a  fpecies  of  the  pine. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  this  tree  is  not  found  as  a  na¬ 
tive  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fo  far  as  hath  come 
to  knowledge. 

This  tree  is  of  great  beauty,  and  bears  the  openefl  ex- 
pofttres  fo  well  th.it  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  culti- 
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vated  in  England.  The  cones  of  this  tree  are  brought  us 
from  the  Levant,  and,  if  preferred  entire,  will  keep 
their  feeds  many  years:  thefe  cones  are  to  be  fplit  open, 
and  the  feeds  picked  out :  thefe  are  to  be  fown  and  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fir  :  only  that  when 
the  plants  begin  to  flioot  flrong,  the  leading  (hoot  gene¬ 
rally  inclines  to  one  fide,  and  mufl  therefore  be  fup- 
ported  by  tying  it  to  a  flake  driven  upright  by  its  fide. 
Thefe  trees  fpread  greatly,  and  the  ends  of  their  branches 
bending  down,  they  {hew  very  beautifully  their  upper 
furface,  which  looks  like  a  green  carpet,  and  as  it  plays 
in  the  wind  makes  a  very  elegant  appearance;  and  is 
therefore  a  fine  tree  for  planting  on  an  eminence  to  ter¬ 
minate  a  villa. 

1  hey  thrive  beft  of  all  in  a  poor  foil,  and  are  of  very 
quick  growth,  as  appears  very  plainly  by  thofe  fine  ones 
in  the  Phyfic  garden  at  Chelfea,  which  were  planted  in 
the  year  1683,  and  were  then  not  above  three  feet  high  ; 
and  in  the  year  1762  meafured  near  twelve  feet  in  the 
girth,  at  two  feet  above  ground. 

Cedar  wood  is  reputed  almofl  immortal  and  incorruptible  ; 
a  prerogative  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  bitter  fade, 
winch  the  worms  cannot  endure.  For  this  reafon  it 
was,  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  cedar  tables  to  write  on,, 
especially  for  things  of  importance;  as  appears  from 
that  expreffion  of  Perfius,  Et  cedro  digna  locntits.  Sat.  i. 
ver.  42. 

A  juice  was  alfo  drawn  from  cedar ,  with  which  they 
fmeared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  matters,  to 
preferve  them  from  rotting  ;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Ho¬ 
race  :  by  means  of  which  it  was  that  Numa’s  books, 
written  on  papyrus,  were  preferved  entire  to  the  year 
535,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver. 
331.  Plin.  Nat.  Hifl.  lib.  xii.  cap.  13.  See  Cedria. 
bolomon’s  temple,  as  well  as  his  palace,  were  both  of 
this  wood.  That  prince  gave  king  Hiram  feveral  cities 
for  the  cedars  he  furniffied  him  on  thofe  occafions.  Cottes 
is  faid  to  have  erected  a  palace  at  Mexico,  in  which  were 
7000  beams  of  cedar ,  mod  of  them  t  20  feet  long,  and 
12  in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herrera. 
Some  te’rl  its  of  a  cedar  felled  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long, 
and  18  in  diameter.  It  was  ufed  for  the  main-mad  in 
the  galley  of  king  Demetrius. 

Le  Bruyn  allures  us,  that  the  two  bigged  he  faw  on 
mount  Lebanon  meafured  one  of  them  57  palms,  and  the 
other  47  in  circumference. 

In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  tim¬ 
bers  of  near  2CCO  years  old  ;  which  yet  were  nothing 
to  that  beam  in  an  oratory  of  Diana,  at  Saguntum  in 
Spain,  faid  to  have  been  brought  thither  200  years  before 
the  deflruClion  of  Troy. 

Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  endure  to  be 
fadened  with  iron  nails,  from  which  it  ufually  fhrinks, 
fo  that  they  commonly  faden  it  with  pins  of  the  fame 
wood. 

The  cedar  brought  from  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  is  a  fpu- 
rious  fort,  of  fo  porous  a  nature,  that  the  wine  will  leak 
through  it. 

Ihat  produced  in  New  England  is  a  lofty  grower,  and 
makes  excellent  planks,  and  flooring  that  is  everlalting. 
They  fhingle  their  houfes  with  it,  and  ufe  it  in  all  their 
buildings.  Phis  is  the  oxycedrus  of  Lycia,  which  Vitru¬ 
vius  deferibes  as  having  its  leaves  refembling  thofe  of 
cyprefs. 

The  cedar  of  Greece  and  Afia  was  no  other  than  a 
fmaller  kind  of  juniper,  which,  having  prickly  leaves, 
was  by  fome  called  oxycedrus ;  and  the  common  juniper 
was  at  that  time  called  alfo  by  the  name  of  cedar.  The 
Lycian  cedar'  of  the  Greeks  was  this  juniper  kind  ;  but 
the  ccdrium  and  ccdreltcum,  which  were  a  kind  of  pitch 
and  an  oil  feparated  from  it  by  melting,  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  from  this  cedar »  but  from  the  Syrian  cedar ,  which 
was  p  larger  fhrub,  and  refembled  the  cyprefs  ;  and 
therefore  was  confounded  with  that  tree,  being  called 
by  fome  the  wild  cyprefs.  The  ccdrium  was  always  made 
from  this  fpecies  ;  but  the  oleum  de  cada ,  or  cade  oil,  was 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  or  prickly-leaved 
juniper,  called  cedar  by  the  Greeks,  and  growing  in  their 
own  country. 

The  Jhittim  and  the  a/mug  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are 
ufually  fuppofed  to  have  been  kinds  of  cedar. 

Johntion,  in  his  Dendrographia,  is  of  opinion,  that 
pitch  was  anciently  made  of  cedar ,  as  well  as  of  the  pine 
and  fir,  grown  old  and  oily:  Berkeley’s  Siris,  feCt.  18. 
Cedar,  baflard,  of  Jamaica,  Thcobroma,  in  Botany ,  a  genus 
of  the  polyadelphia  pentandria  clafs.  Its  characters  are 
thefe:  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of 
three  oval  concave  leaves,  which  are  reflexed;  the  flower 
has  five  oval  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  hollowed 
like  a  fpoon  ;  and  from  the  top  of  each  petal  comes  out 
a  bifid  briftly  ligula,  divided  like  two  horns.  It  has  a 
great  number  of  fhort  flamina,  joined  in  five  bodies, 
•  which  are  terminated  by  rotvndifh  fummits ;  and  a 
.  '  roundiffi 
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iroundifh  germen  fupportinga  fingle  ftyle  of  the  length  of 
the  petals,  crowned  by  a  fingle  lligma;  the  germen 
turns  to  a  roundifli  fruit  with  live  angles,  opening  in  five 
cells,  each  containing  feveral  feeds.  We  have  but  one 
fpecies,  which  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  dudtile,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  frequently  cut  into  ftaves  for  calks ;  the  fruit  and 
leaves  are  good  fodder  for  cattle. 

Cedar  of  Barbadoes,  and  Mahogany,  Cedrus ,  in  Botany • 

This  is  properly  a  genus  of  the  pentandriu  monogynia  clals 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  is  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts  ; 
with  five  fhort  ftamina,  which  adhere  at  bottom  to  the 
geTmen  ;  in  the  centre  is  (ituated  the  roundiffi  germen, 
which  afterwards  becomes  an  oval  pod  having  live  cells, 
opening  from  the  bottom  upward  with  five  valves,  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  cover,  the  outer  being  thick  and  woody, 
the  inner  very  thin,  which  immediately  lurrounds  the 
feeds  i  thefe  are  thick  at  the  bafe,  but  upward  are  flat 
and  thin,  like  the  wings  adhering  to  the  feeds  of  firs  and 
pines. 

As  the  cedar  of  Libanus  is  by  Tournefort  very  properly 
referred  to  the  genus  of  larix,  and  all  the  berry-bearing 
cedars  are  joined  to  the  junipers  ;  fo  the  little  cedrus  is 
given  to  this  genus,  as  the  plants  were  mentioned  by 
imperfect  titles  by  mod  oi  the  authors  who  have  treated 
of  them  •,  and  as  the  firft  fort  has  been  generally  known 
by  tne  appellation  of  cedar  in  the  countries  where  it  natu¬ 
rally  grows,  fo  the  applying  the  fame  name  to  thofe 
plants  which  3gree  in  their  eflential  characters  with  it 
will  connect  chem  properly  together. 

There  are  three  fpecies.  The  firft  is  commonly  known 
under  the  appellation  of  cedar ,  in  the  Britilh  iflands  oi 
America,  where  this  tree  grows  naturally,  and  is  one  of 
the  largeft  trees  in  the  country.  The  trunks  of  thefe 
trees  are  fo  large,  that  the  inhabitants  hollow  them  into 
boats  and  periaguas,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  adapted  :  the  wood  being  foft,  is  cm  with 
great  facility  v  and  being  light,  vv*h  carry  a  great  weight 
in  the  water.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  from  which  the 
name  of  cedar  has  been  given  to  it.  It  is  often  ufed  for 
wainfeotting  of  rooms,  and  to  make  chelis,  becaule  ver¬ 
min  do  not  frequently  breed  in  it,  as  in  many  otner 
forts  of  wood,  it  having  a  bitter  tafte.  This  tafte  is 
communicated  to  whatever  is  put  into  the  chefts,  efpe- 
Cully  when  the  wood  is  freffi  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
never  made  into  calks,  becaufe  fpirituous  liquors  will  dif- 
folve  part  of  the  refin,  and  thereby  acquire  a  very  bitter 

tafte  , .  , 

The  fecond  fort  is  the  mahogany ,  the  wood  of  which  is 
now  well  known  in  England.  I  his  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  warmeft  parts  of  America,  growing  plentifully,  in 
the  iflands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hifpaniola:  there  are 
alfo  many  of  them  on  the  Bahama  iflands.  In  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  there  are  trees  of  a  very  large  fize,  fo  a*  to  cut 
into  planks  of  fix  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  rite  to  a  great 
height,  notwithstanding  they  are  fometimes  found  grow¬ 
ing  on  rocks,  where  there  is  fcarcely  any  earth  for  their 
no^irilhment.  Linnaeus  has  made  a  diilinbt  genus  of  this 

under  the  name  S\v  i e te R i  a. 

The  excellency  of  this  wood  for  all- domeftic  ufes,  is  now 
fufficiently  known  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  furprize,  that  the 
tree  Ihould  not  have  been  taken  notice  of,  by  any  hiftorian 
or  traveller,  to  this  time.  The  only  author  who  has 
mentioned  this  tree  is  Mr-  Catefby,  in  his  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  iflands  ;  although  the 
wood  has  for  many  years  been  brought  to  England  in 
great  quantifies. 

If  the  plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  make  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  England  •,  fome  are  now  in  Chelfea 
garden  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  are  but  of  a  few 
years  growth  from  feeds. 

Cedar  of  Bermudas.  See  Juniper. 

Cedar,  white.  See  Cypress. 

Cedar-cuOs,  a  fort  of  wooden  wace  brought  trom  the 
Weft  Indies.  They  are  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
baftard  cedar ,  and  appear  of  a  very  clofe  and  firm  grain  ; 
but  they  are  really  fo  porous,  that  when  any  liquor  is 
poured  into  them,  it  runs  out  at  the  bottom. 

CEDILLA,  intheSpanilh  and  French  languages,  denotes  a 
fort  of  final  1  c,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  affixed  a  kind  of 
virgula,  as  c ,  to  denote  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  like  r. 
The  cedilla  is  called  by  fomp  of  our  printers  a  ccccnl.  It 
is  ufed  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u  ;  as  in  bravos ,  chofa, 
cemmcnca,  kfon,  dcfa ,  See.  &c.  in  the  Spamlh,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  as  is  famarra , 
furzar,  8c c. 

CEDRA*  See  Citron* 

CEDRELA,  in  B?tany,  a  genus  of  the pentandria  monogynia 

clafs,  including  only  one  fpecies.  , 

CEDRELA  I'lON,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  an 
imaginary  tree,  and  faithfully  copied  by  many  authors^ 


The  word  feems  evidently  formed  of  cedrus ,  the  cedar, 
and  elute ,  the  fir  tree  \  and  hence  the  original  author  elf 
the  blunder  Iras  deftribed  it  as  a  large  and  high  cedar^ 
with  few  branches  :  and  thofe  who  have  copied  from 
him,  have  deferibed  it  as  being  of  a  middle  nature,  be¬ 
tween  the  cedar  and  fir. 

CEBUIA,  a  refmous  liquor  ifluing  from  the  great  cedar- 
tree,  or  cedar  of  Sfcbanon.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
cednum ,  xebpiov,  and  ccdrinum ,  KiJ'pivo'v. 

Cedria ,  when  good,  yields  a  ftrong  fmell,  is  tranfparent, 
of  a  thick  fatty  confidence,  fo  that  in  pouring  it  out,  it 
does  not  fall  too  fall  or  freely,  but  equally  drop  by  diop. 

It  is  polTefi'ed  of  two  oppofite  qualities,  viz.  to  preferv© 
dead  bodies,  by  its  drying  and  confuming  fuperfluous 
moifture  without  damaging  the  folid  parts  ;  and  to  pu¬ 
trefy  the  foft  and  tender  parts  of  living  bodies  without 
exciting  any  pain. 

The  cedria  is  properly  the  tear  of  the  cedar.  Some  call 
it  the  gum,  others  the  pitch  of  the  cedar.  The  lame 
denomination  is  alfo  given  to  the  ccdrcleeon ,  or  oil  of  the 
cedar,  which  differs  little  from  the  refill,  except  that  it 
is  of  a  thinner  confillence. 

Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  cedar,  fays,  that  the  tar  of  it  ufed. 
in  embalming  was  forced  out  of  it  by  fire,  and  called  in 
Syria  cedrium.  lias  words  are  :  Cujus  tanta  vis  eji,  ut  in. 
yEgypto  corpora  hominum  defunilorum  co per fufa  ferventur . 
Diotcorides  calls  it  the  life  of  the  dead,  venpa  £««.  Bee 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liv.  p.  12. 

CEDRINUlVl  (Vinum),  cedar  wine;  of  which  there  are 
fcveral  forts,  whofe  qualities  are  to  be  heating,  diuretic, 
and  gently  aftringent :  but  the  laurinum ,  or  bay-tree 
wine,  is  remarkably  heating. 

CEGINUB,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  Bootes.  Bee  y  under 
Bootes. 

CEGOLITES,  in  Natural  Hi  /lory,  a  name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  lapis  judaicus,  or  tecoli- 
l  thos  of  the  ancients 
CE1BA.  See  Cotton-dt*. 

CE1LANESE  Gods.  Bee  Bu dun  and  Sakraoewen- 
DR  A. 

CEILING,  in  Architetlure,  the  top,  or  roof,  of  a  lower 
room  ;  or  a  covering  of  plafter,  over  laths  nailed  on  the 
bottom  of  thejoifls  that  near  the  floor  of  the  upper  room  ; 
or  where  there  is  no  upper  room,  on  joifts  tor  the  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  hence  called  ceiling  joijls. 

The  word  ceiling  anfvvers  pietty  accurately  to  the  Latin 
lacunar ,  every  thing  over  head. 

Plaiftered  ceilings  are  much  ufed  in  England,  more  than 
in  any  other  country  :  nor  are  they  without  their  advan¬ 
tages,  as  they  make  the  room  lightfome  ;  are  good  in 
cafe  of  fire  i  flop  the  paflage  of  the  duft  ;  leflen  the  noife 
over  head  •,  and,  in  fummer,  make  the  air  cooler. 

Ceiling,  in  Sea-Language ,  denote  the  infide  planks  of  a 
(hip. 

CEIMELIA,  from  ycup.au,  to  be  laid  up,  in  -Antiquity,  de¬ 
notes  choice  or  precious  pieces  of  furniture  or  orna¬ 
ments,  referved  or  laid  up  for  extraordinary  occafions 
and  ufes.  , 

In  which  fenfe,  facred  garments,  vcflels,  and  the  like, 
are  reputed  of  the  ceimclta  of  a  church.  Medals,  antique 
Hones,  figures,  manuferipts,  records,  &c.  are  the  ceime- 
lia  of  men. 

CEIMELIARG1UM,  the  repofitory  or  place  where  ccime- 
lia  are  preferved. 

CEIMELIOPHYLAX,  from  xvpnMv  and  <pi/Xar7«,  I 
keep,  the  keeper  or  curator  of  a  collection  of  ccimeha  ; 
fometimes  alfo  denominated  ccimcliarcha . 

The  ceimeharcha,  or  ceimeliophylax,  was  an  officer  in  the 
ancient  churches  or  nionafleries,  anfwering  to  what  was 
otherwife  denominated  chartophylax ,  and  cujlos  archi - 
Vorum. 

CEIXUPEIRA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fUh  caught  in 
the  American  fe as,  and  efteemtd  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
one,  though  of  an  enormous  fize.  It  grows  to  nine  or 
ten  feet  long,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  body  :  but 
is  chiefly  eaten  while  young.  Its  body  is  oblong,  and  its 
head  flatted.  Its  mouth  is  but  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the 
fiffi,  and  it  has  no  teeth  in  the  jaws  ;  but  the  whole 
mouth  is  thick  fet  with  fmall  tubercles.  Its  back  and 
fides  are  black,  and  its  belly  of  a  fine  bright  white.  Its 
fins  are  all  black,  except  the  belly  ones,  which  are  white 
with  a  rim  of  black  at  their  edge.  Margrave. 
CELANDINE,  in  Botany,  Chelidunium,  a  genusof  the  poly~- 
andria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  the 
flower  hath  four  large  roundifh  petals;  in  the  centre  is 
(ituated  a  cylindrical  germen,  attended  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ftamina.  The  germen  afterwards  becomes  a  cylin¬ 
drical  ped,  with  one  or  two  cells,  opening  with  two 
valves,  and  filled  with  many  fmall  feeds.  1  here  are  fe- 
veral  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  is  the  common  celandine,  which  is  ufed  m 

medicine,  and  is  efteemed  aperitive  and  cleanfing,  open¬ 
ing 
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ing  obflru&ions  of  the  fpleen  and  liver  ;  and  is  of  great 
nfe  in  curing  the  jaundice  and  fcurvy.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  (ides  of  banks,  and  in  fhady  places,  in  man  , 
parts  of  England,  fo  is  feidom  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Miller’s  Card.  l)tff. 

Boccone  has  very  (trongly  recommended  this  plant  as  a 
fpecific  in  the  cure  of  confumptions :  he  propoles  the 
taking  it  in  infulion,  or  drinking  its  juice  ;  and  fays 
enough  in  its  praife  to  recommend  it  at  lead  to  a  fair 
trial,  which  would  be  eafily  made  in  a  country  where 
confumptions  are  fo  common.  Boccon.  de  Piant. 
Celandine,  lejfer.  bee  Ranunculus. 

Cpi.  an  din  E-frce,  greater.  See  Bocconia. 

CEL  AN  EES,  in  Logics  a  denomination  given  by  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetics  to  the  Galenical  fyllogifm  ;  otherwife  called 
CALENTES. 

CEL  AREN  P,  among  Logicians,  a  mode  of  fyllogifm, 
wheiein  the  major  and  conclufions  are  univerfal  negative 
propofitions,  and  the  minor  an  univerlal  affirmative. 

E.  gr. 

CE  None  whofe  underjlanding  is  limited  can  be 

oninifeient. 

LA  Every  man's  underjlandiw  is  limited, 

RENT  Tbcrcl  [ore  no  man  is  omnijeient. 

CELASTRUS,  in  Botany.  See  Staf v-tree. 

CEL  .E,  in  a  general  fetde,  denotes  any  tumour,  but 
more  particularly  that  proceeding  from  a  rupture  or 
HERNIA. 

CELEBATE,  or  Celibacy,  the  flatet  of  a  perfon  who 
lives  OUt  of  MARK1AGP. 

Sea'  ger  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  xenn,  bed, 
and  XtcTica,  linquo ,  1  leave :  ct'hers'fay,  it  is  formed  Bom 
Cedi  beatitude ,  q.  d.  the  blcjjcdnejs  of  heaven. 

The  ancient  Romans  ufed  all  means  imaginable  to  di f- 
courag c  celibacy.  Nothing  was  more  ufual  than  for  the 
cenfors  to  impofe  a  fine  on  old  bachelors.  Dionylius 
Halicarnafleus  mentions  an  ancient  conllitution,  whereby 
all  perfons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry.  But  the 
rirft  law  of  that  kind,  of  which  we  have  any  certainty, 
is  that  enacted  under  Auguftus,  calledLc.r  Julia  de  mari- 
tandis  erdimbus.  It  was  afterwards  denominated  Tapia, 
Poppa  a,  and  more  ufually  Julia  Papia,  becaufe  of  fome 
new  fancf  ion  and  amendments  made  to  it  under  the  con- 
fuls  Papius  and  Hoppasus.  By  this  law,  divers  preroga¬ 
tives  were  given  to  perfons  who  had  many  children:  pe¬ 
nalties  impofed  on  thofe  who  lived  a  fingle  life,  as  that 
they  fliould  be  incapable  of  receiving  legacies,  except 
from  their  neareft  teiations,  and  not  exceeding  a  certain 
proportion,  &c. 

The  celeb  at  c  of  the  clergy,  which  is  (till  rigoroufly  kept 
up  among  tire  liomanilts,  is  of  a  pretty  ancient  (land¬ 
ing.  It  was  firft  propofed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  but 
without  palling;  it  was,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  weftern  councils  of  Elvira,  Aries,  Tours, 
&c.  and  enjoined  by  the  thirty-third  canon  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Elvira,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  either 
generally  or  rigoroufly  obferved.  Such  among  the 
pt iefls  as  piqued  themfelves  on  the  faculty  of  conti¬ 
nence,  took  the  hint;  infomuch  as,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  few  but  made  a  pro- 
feffion  o*  a  voluntary  celebate.  Syrieius  ilfued  a  decree  in 
obliging  all  priefls  and  deacons  to  obferve  celibacy: 
and  it  was  foon  after  enjoined  by  the  fynods  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  nation,  and  obferved  in  molt  of  the  weftein 
churches.  In  441,  the  council  of  Orange  ordered  thofe 
to  be  depofed  who  did  not  abftain  from  their  wives ;  and 
Leo  the  Great,  in  a  letter  wrftten  about  the  year  442, 
extended  the  law  of  eel  bacy ,  which  was  confined  by  the 
decree  of  this  council  to  deacons,  and  by  the  letter  of 
.Syrieius  to  deacons  and  prefbyters,  to  fub-deacons  like- 
M’ife:  but  it  was  Gregory  the  Gieat,  in  591,  who  (lift 
brought  ecdefialtics  to  admit  the  celebate  as  a  law.  In 
the  council  of  Brent,  it  was  propofed  to  fet  the  clergy 
at  liberty  again  from  the  yoke  of  celebate  ;  and  this  was 
even  made  an  article  of  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.  but 
the  pope  could  not  be  brought  into  it. 

1  he  obligation  of  celibacy  was  firfl  impofed  on  the  clergy 
in  England  by  Henry  I.  under  the  influence  of  pope 
Calixtus  II  and  the  atchbiffiop  Anfelm. 

CELEREb,  in  Antiquity,  a  borty,  or  regiment,  of  guards, 
of  the  ancient  Roman  kings,  eftabhthed  by  Romulus  ; 
confiding  of  three  hundred  youths,  chofen  from  the  beit 
families  of  Rome,  and  approved  by  the  luffrages  of  the 
curia  of  the  people,  each  of  which  furrnlhed  leu. 

1  be  name  comes  from  eeler,  quick ,  ready’,  and  was  given 
them,  becaule  ot  their  promptness  to  obey  the  king. 

The  cclcres  always  attended  near  the  king’s  perfon,  to 
guard  him,  to  be  ready  to  carry  his  orders,  arid  to  exe¬ 
cute  them.  In  war,  they  made  the  van-guard  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  which  they  aJways  began  firfl  ;  in  retreats, 
they  made  the  rear-guaid. 
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Though  the  etteres  were  a  body  of  horfe,  yet. they  ufuatfy 
demounted,  and  fought  on  foot;  their  commander  was 
called  tribune  or  prefed  of  the  cclcres.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  troops,  of  one  hundred  each,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain  called  centurio ;  their  tribune  was 
the  fecund  pe.ffin  m  the  kingdom.  See  Cavalry, 

Plutarch  fa  vs,  Numa  broke  the  cclcres:  if  this  be  true 
tney  were  foon  re-eftabiiffied  ;  for  we  find  them  under 
molt  of  the  fucceeding  kings;  witnefs  the  great  Brutus 

thew/rrw  thC  1  arLIUinSj  and  wll°  was  the  tribune  of 

u-ELERINUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  au 
thors  have  called  the  pilchard;  called  by  others  the 
a  pita  membras,  and  chalcis. 

Gelerin  us  is  aim  ufed  by  Bellonius,  and  fome  other  a u- 

ovfr-rrv,heCC^n]0nherrin^  's«Clup£A. 
l  1  ’  ’  111  Mechanics,  is  the  velocity  of  a  mnvm„ 
body  ;  or  that  affiedion  of  a  body  in  Motion,  wherebf 
u^s  enabled  to  pafs  over  a  certain  fpace,  in  a  certaffi 

CE'i:  ^ Y’, in,  Be/an> ;•  For  the  characters,  fee  Apj  u  m 
1  he  feed  of  celery  ffionld  be  fown  at  two  or  three  different 
_.meS)  the  better  to  continue  it  for  nfe  through  the  whole 

ffiouTl  h  !  rmng  UP  t0  feed*  The  llr(t  flowing 
mould  be  m  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a  gentle  hot! 

bed;  the  fecond  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month 

winch  ought  to  be  in  an  open  fpot  of  lffiht  earth  wh  * 

‘•‘M’Ik  of  the  fun  ;  The  .hird’time  of 

fcmng  fhouta  be  in  rhe  Inner  end  of  April,  or  be  JZL 
ot  Elay,  on  a  motft  foil  ;  and  if  expofed  to  the  mornin/ 
Bm  only,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better,  but  it  ffionld  not 
be  turner  the  dnp  of  trees.  The  middle  of  May  fome 

1  he  manner  of  tranfplanting  it  is  as  follows :  after  hav 
mg  c  ea.ed  the  ground  of  weeds,  you  mu  ft  dig  a  trench 
by  a  line  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep,  fooler, mg  the  earth  in  the  bottom,  and  n  vi-m  i 

hLVC  ’  •a“d  th.c  earth  that  our  of  the  trench  ffiould 
L.  equally  laid  on  each  fide  the  tren.uh,  to  be  ready  to 
draw  in  again  to  earth  the  celery  ash  advances  in  height 
hefe  trenches  ffiould  be  made  at  three  feet  diftimee 
from  each  other,  then  plant  your  plants  in 
of  the  trench,  at  about  four  or  five  inches  diflance  in 
one  ftratght  row,  having  before  trimmed  the  plants  and 
cue  oft  the  tops  o  the  long  leaves:  and  as'the’y  a"e 
planted,  you  muft  obferve  to  clofe  the  earth  well  toffieir 
roots  with  your  feet,  and  to  water  them  plentifully  umi 
they  have  taken  new  root.  As  th~fe  nSrrc  a  ^ 

S' ft  »“  «?.  «•  <lr»w  fetS 

clofe  10  them,  berag  careful  ,.ot  ,o  bury  .heir  he,  la  . 
eve.  do  it  but  i„  dry  weather,  o.he.w  le  the  plan 

*'  1  '«'•  .  W[“  y°“r  Pla",s  advanced  ,  „nPB‘“ " 
auie  height  above  the  trenches,  and  all  the  earth  „  c-  u 
was  laid  on  the  fides  thereof!  hath  been  e^oy^t 
earthing  them  up  ;  you  muft  then  make  „fe  of  I  LZ 
to  dig  up  the  earth  between  the  trenches,  which  mult 
f°  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpof ,  CZ;„Z, 
from  time  to  time  to  earth  it  up,  until  it  h  ih  (  '  S 
I  he  lad  crop  ffiould  be  planted  in  a  dryer  foil,  to  prevent 
tts  bemg  rotted  with  too  much  wet  in  the  winter?  You 
w.ll  do  well  to  cover  your  ridges  of  celery  with  fome  peafe 
haulm,  or  fome  ffich  light  covering,  when  throat 
very  hard,  which  will  admit  the  air  to  the  plants  •  for  if 
they  are  covered  too  clofe,  they  will  be  very  ftbj/a  ,o 
rot  I  by  tins  means  you  will  prefer.,  youl  celerv  t  H 
prmg;  but  you  muft  remember  to  take  off  the  coverint r 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwife  it  will  bf 
pt  to  caufe  the  celery  to  pipe,  and  run  to  feed  The* 
celery,  when  full  blanched,  will  not  continue  good  above 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  it  will  rot  or  pfpe  ;  there 
fore  tn  order  to  continue  it  good,  you  ffiould  have  at 
eaft  fix  or  feven  different  feafons  of  planting,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  confumption.  1  p.opor 

J  be  other  fort  of  celery,  which  is  commonly  called  ccle- 
tuu,  IS  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  ;  excepting 
that  this  Ihou  d  be  planted  on  the  level  ground  or  in 
vei  y  ffiallow  drills  :  for  this  plant  feidom  grows  above 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  fo  requires  but  little  earthinir 
up;  the  great  excellency  of  this  being  in  the  fize  of  the 
root,  winch  is  often  as  large  as  ordinary  turneps. 
i  he  beft  method  to  fave  the  feed  of  celery,  is  to  make 
choice  of  feme  long  good  roots  of  the  upright  celery 
which  have  not  been  too  much  blanched,  and  plant  them 
out,  at  about  a  foot  afunder,  in  a  moift  foil,  early  in  the 
flpr.ng  ;  and  when  they  run  up  to  feed,  keep  them  Re¬ 
ported  with  (lakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  A 
»..h  .he  wind  :  and  july  when  ,he  feedteg  “  ^ 
formed,  ,f  the  feafon  ihould  prove  ve.v  dry,®,  will  be 
proper  ,o  g„e  fome  water  to  the  plants,  Eh, ch  will 
great!,  help  its  producing  good  feeds:  In  Augutt  ,hrf. 

.  feeds 
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feeds  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  it  fiiould  be  cut  up,  in 
a  dry  time,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  in  the  fun  to  dryj 
then  beat  out  the  feeds,  and  preferve  it  in  bags  for  ufe. 

The  qualities  of  celery  agiee  with  thofe  of  smallage 
and  parsley,  which  fee. 

Celery,  wild ,  Apium  antarflmtm ,  was  found  in  confi- 
derable  quantities  by  Mr.  Hanks  and  l)r.  Solander,  on 
the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  like  the  garden  celery 
in  the  colour  and  dilpofition  of  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves 
are  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tafte  is  between  that  of  ce¬ 
lery  and  parfley.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  ingredient  in  the 
foup  for  ftamen,  becaufe  of  its  antifcorbutic  quality. 
Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  &c. 

CELEST1NS,  an  order  of  religious,  called  alfo  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Damian ,  reformed  from  the  Bernardines, 
in  1224,  by  pope  Celeftin  V.  then  only  Peter  De  Mur- 
roiii,  of  Ifernia  in  Naples;  and  eftablifhed  in  1264.,  by 
pope  Urban  IV.  and  confirmed  by  Gregory,  X.  in  1274. 
They  were  introduced  into  France  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
who  requelled  a  dozen  of  them  from  the  general  of  their 
order,  by  his  ambaflador  at  Naples,  in  1300.  Ibis  or¬ 
der  ftill  fubfiltsin  France  and  Italy.  — It  is  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
verb  with  them  V oila  un  plaifant  Celejlin. 

CELETES,  orCELETiE,  frbm  uenr,;,  a  race  horfe ,  in  An¬ 
tiquity ,  denote  fingle  or  faddle-horfes,  by  way  of  con- 
tradiftin£lion  from  thofe  yoked  or  harnaffed  together, 
called  bigarii ,  quadrigarii,  See. 

The  fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  the  cavaliers,  or 
riders  on  horfeback  ;  and  hence  fome  deduce  celercs,  the 
name  of  Romulus’s  guard. 

CELEUSMA,  or  Celeuma,  in  Antiquity ,  the  fhout  or 
cry  of  the  feamen  whereby  they  animated  each  other  in 
their  work  of  rowing. 

The  word  is  formed  from  to  call ,  to  give  the  ftg- 

nal. 

Celeusma  was  alfo  a  kind  of  fong  or  formula,  rehearfed 
or  played  by  the  matter,  or  others,  to  diredt  the  ftrokes 
and  movements  of  the  mariners,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
them  to  labour.  See  Celeustes. 

Aquinus,  without  much  foundation,  extends  the  celeufma 
to  the  military  fhouts  in  land  armies. 

When  Chriftianity  got  footing,  hymns  and  pfalms  were 
fung  in  veflels,  by  way  of  ce/eufma,  in  which  the  words 
amen  and  hallelujah  were  frequently  repeated. 
CELEUSTES,  in  Ancient  Navigation,  the  boatfwain  or  of¬ 
ficer  appointed  to  give  the  rowers  the  fignal,  when  they 
were  to  pull,  and  when  to  (top.  See  Celeusma. 

He  was  alfo  denominated  epopeus,  and  by  the  Romans 
portifeulu! ;  fometimes  Amply  hartator. 

CELIAC  pafton.  See  Coeliac. 

CELIBATE.  SeeCELEBATE. 

CELIDOGRAPH1A,  the  defeription  of  the  spots  which 
appear  on  the  faces  of  the  fun  and  planets. 

The  v/ord  is  formed  from  znnt;,  macula ,  fpot ,  and  yfatpu, 

1  deferibe.  .  _ 

Signior  Bianchini  has  publifhed  a  celidographia,  or  defenp- 
tion  of  the  fpots  of  the  fun. 

CELIMIA,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  name  given  by  the 
modern  Greeks  to  the  calamine,  ox  lapis  calaminaris. 
The  Arabians  called  this  fubftance  climia,  and  fometimes 
calimia ;  and  cehmia  was  but  a  very  fmall  change  from 
this. 

CELL,  Celia,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  a  place  or  apart¬ 
ment  ufually  under  ground,  and  vaulted  ;  in  which  were 
ftored  up  fome  fort  of  neceffaries,  as  wine,  honey,  wheat, 
and  the  like  ;  according  to  which  it  was  peculiarly  de¬ 
nominated  cello  vinaria,  olena ,  mellaria ,  penarta,  See, 
The  word  is  formed  from  celare,  to  conceal.  See  Cells. 
Cella  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  lodge,  or  habitation  of  a 
common  woman  or  proftitute,  as  being  under  ground  ; 
hence  alfo  denominated  fornix. 

Intravit  calidum  veteri  centone  lupanar, 

Et  cel  lam  vacuum.  Ju  v.  Sat.  vi .  ver.  1 2 1 . 

On  which  place  an  ancient  fcholiafl  remarks,  that  the 
names  of  the  whores  were  written  on  the  doors  of  their 
feveral  cells ;  by  which  we  learn  the  meaning  of  inferipta 
cella ,  in  Martial,  lib.  xi.  ep.  46. 

Cella  was  alfo  applied  to  the  bed-chambers  of  domeltics, 
~  and  fervants;  probably  as  being  low  and  narrow. 

Cicero  inveighing  againft  the  luxury  of  Antony,  fays, 
the  beds  In  the  very  cella  of  his  fervants  were  fpread  with 
pompous  purple  coverlets. 

Cella  is  alfo  applied  to  the  members  or  apartments  of 
baths. 

Of  thefe  there  were  three  principal,  called  frigidaria,  te- 
pidaria  and  ca'daria.  To  which  may  be  added  a  fourth, 
called  cella  affa,  and  fometimes  fudatoria . 

Cella  was  alfo  applied  to  the  adyta ,  or  inmoft  and  molt 
retired  parts  of  the  temples,  wherein  the  images  of  the 
gods,  to  whom  the  edifices  were  confecrated,  were  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  this  fenfc,  we  meet  with  eella  fovis,  cella 
Vol.  I.  N?  61. 


Concordia,  Sec.  Pub.  Victor  calls  them  delubra',  and 
Pliny  by  3  more  comprehenfive  name,  cedes .  Hilt.  Nat. 
lib.  xxxv.  cap.  10. 

The  Roman  capitol,  we  are  told  by  Dionyfius,  had 
three  fuch  cella ,  or  chapels  ;  the  middlemoft  of  which 
was  facred  to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  right  hand  to  Minerva, 
and  that  on  the  left  to  Juno- 

Cell  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Idler  or  fubordinate  fort  of  mo- 
naftery,  dependent  on  a  great  one,  by  which  it  was 
eredted,  and  continues  ftill  to  be  governed.  The  great 
abbies  in  England  had  molt  of  them  cells  in  places  cliftant 
from  the  mother-abbey,  to  which  they  were  accountable, 
and  from  which  they  received  their  fuperiors. 

The  alien  priories  in  England  were  cells  to  abbies  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  France,  Italy,  &c» 

The  name  cell  was  fometimes  alfo  given  to  rich  and  con- 
fiderable  monafteries  not  dependent  on  any  other.  Such 
was  that  called  cella  vetus,  ere£ted  by  Otho,  furnamed 
the  Rich,  marquis  of  Mifnia,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  molt  fplended  abbey  in  that  country. 

CELLAR,  Celarium ,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  the  fame 
with  cella,  viz.  a  confervatory'of  eatables,  or  drink¬ 
ables. 

Cellar  differs  from  vault,  as  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to 
be  deeper,  the  former  being  frequently  little  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground. 

In  which  fenfe,  cellarium  only  differed  from  penus,  as  the 
former  was  only  a  Itore-houfe  for  feveral  days,  the  latter 
for  a  longtime.  Thus  it  is,  tthe  Bactroper ate,  a 
fort  of  ancient  Cynics,  are  faid  by  St.  Jerome  to  carry 
their  cellar  about  with  them.  Hieron.  in  Matth.  cap. 
x. 

Cellarium  alfo  denoted  an  allowance  of  bread,  wine, 
oil,  or  other  provifion,  furnifhed  out  of  the  celar  to  the 
ufe  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  his  officers,  See. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 

aknona. 

Cellars,  in  Modern  Building ,  are  the  loweft  rooms  in  a 
houfe,  the  ceilings  of  which  ufually  lie  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  houfe  is  built. 

Cellars,  and  other  places  vaulted  under  ground,  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  hypogcea:  the  Italians  ftill  call  them 
fundi  delle  cafe. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  cellars,  fir  Henry  Wotton  fays, 
they  ought,  unlefs  the  whole  houfe  be  cellared,  to  be 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  houfe,  as  requiring  a 
cool  frelh  airs 

CELLAPiER,  orCELLERER,  Cellerius ,  or  Cellelarius,  an 
officer  in  monafteries,  to  whom  belong  the  care  and  pro¬ 
curement  of  provifions  for  the  convent. 

The  denomination  is  faid  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  where  cellarius  denotes  an  examiner  of  accounts 
and  expences.  Ulpian  defines  it  thus :  Cellelarius ,  id  eft, 
idea  preepofttus  ut  rationes  falvce  Jint. 

The  cellelarius  was  one  of  the  four  obedientlarii,  or  great 
officers  of  monafteries :  under  his  ordering  was  the 
piftrinum  or  bakehoufe,  and  the  bracinum,  or  brewhoufe. 
In  the  richer  houfes  there  were  particular  lands  fet  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  office  called  in  ancient 
writings,  ad  cibum  monachorum.  The  cellerarius  was  a 
great  man  in  the  convent.  His  whole  office  in  ancient 
times  had  a  refpeT  to  that  origin  :  he  was  to  fee  his 
lord’s  corn  got  in,  and  laid  up  in  granaries;  and  his  ap¬ 
pointment  confifted  in  a  certain  proportion  thereof,  ufu¬ 
ally  fixed  at  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  ;  together 
with  a  furred  gown.  The  office  of  cellarer  then  only 
differed  in  name  from  thofe  of  bailiff  and  minftrel ;  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  cellarer  had  the  receipt  of  his  lord’s  rents 
through  the  whole  extent  of  his  jurifdi&ion. 

Cellarer  was  alfo  an  officer  in  chapters,  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  the  care  of  the  temporals,  and  particularly  the 
diftributing  of  bread,  wine,  and  money  to  canons,  on 
account  of  their  attendance  in  the  choir.  In  fome 
places  he  was  called  cellarer,  in  ethers  burfer,  and  in 
others  currier. 

CELLEPOR2E,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  marine 
plants,  or  rather  animals;  and  clafs  of  worms  in  the 
Linnsean  fyftem.  They  are  of  the  genus  of  the  lithophyt.t, 
and  have  oblong  creeping  hollows  in  feveral  parts.  See 
Coral. 

CELLITES,  Cellitai,  an  order  of  religious,  founded  at 
Antwerp  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
whofe  patron  was  Alexius,  a  Roman  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
Italy  they  are  called  Alcxians ,  but  in  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  where  they  have  monafteries,  Cellitest 
i.  e.  people  inhabiting  cells.  See  Lollards. 

CELLS,  Cella,  Celluia ,  are  little  houfes,  apartments,  or 
chambers;  particularly  thofe  wherein  the  ancient  monks, 
folitaries,  and  hermits,  lived  in  retirement. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  *•  e*  a 

prifon,  or  place  where  any  thing  is Jhut  up. 

The  fame  name  is  ftill  retained  in  divers  monafteries. 
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The  dormitory  is  frequently  divided  into  fo  many  cells, 
or  lodges. 

The  Carthufians  have  each  a  feparate  houfe,  which  ferves 
them  as  a  cell. 

The  hall  wherein  the  Roman  conclave  is  held,  is  divided 
by  partitions  into  divers  cells,  for  the  feveral  cardinals  to 
lodge  in. 

Cells,  in  Anatomy ,  are  little  bags,  or  bladders,  where 
fluids,  or  other  matters  are  lodged;  called  alfo  loculi, 
cellule,  &c. 

Cells  are  alfo  the  little  divifions,  or  apartments,  in  honey¬ 
combs,  where  the  honey,  young  bees  &c.  are  diftribut- 
ed  :  thefe  are  always  regular  hexagons. 

Cells  of  plants,  in  Botany,  are  thofe  partitions  or  hollow 
parts,  in  the  hulks  or  pods  of  plants,  wherein  the  feed  is 
lodged. 

CELLULAR  Adipofe,  in  Anatomy ,  the  loculi,  or  little  cells, 
wherein  the  fat  of  bodies  of  good  habit  is  contained.  See 
Adeps,  and  Adiposus. 

Thefe  are  co-extended  with  the  fkin  itfelf,  except  on  the 
forehead,  the  eye-lids,  penis,  and  ferotum.  In  emaciated 
bodies,  thefe  cells,  being  unfurnithed  of  their  fat,  appear 
like  a  kind  of  flaccid,  tranfparent  membrane. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  reticular  andadipofe.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  reticular  part  is  merely  a  net-work  of  flender 
fibres  and  fmall  membranes,  whence  it  derives  its  du£ti- 
lity  and  loofenefs ;  fuch  as  it  is  found  under  the  flein  of 
the  penis  and  ferotum :  in  other  parts,  as  under  the  flein 
of -the  nates,  and  under  the  foies  of  the  feet,  it  is  loaded, 
with  oil,  and  lefs  porous  in  its  fubftance.  The  former 
part  is  difperfed  through  the  whole  body,  except  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  bones,  brain,  and  humours  of  the  eye, 
covering  the  folids  of  the  body,  the  mufcles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  nerves,  and  uniting  them  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  it  is  even  intermixed  with  the  fubltance  of 
the  flein.  About  the  joints,  the  cellular  membrane's s  chiefly 
reticular,  for  the  fake  of  eafy  motion  ;  under  the  fkin  in 
general  it  is  adipofe,  between, which  ftratum  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mufcular  mafs  it  is  loofe,  and  chiefly  reticular. 
In  the  foetus ,  that  part  only  of  this  membrane  is  adipofe, 
which  is  upon  the  outfide  of  the  body  :  as  we  grow  up, 
the  fat  is  more  equally  difperfed  through  the  body,  and 
its  greater  quantity  in  proportion  about  the  vifeera.  Dr. 
Hunter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fat  in  the  body  is  lodged 
in  a  glandular  apparatus  fuperadded  to  the  reticular  mem¬ 
brane,  confiftingof  veficles  or  bags  for  this  purpofe,  and 
of  veflels  fitted  for  fecretion.  See  Med.  Obf.  vol.  i.  p. 
26,  See. 

Cellule,  in  the  colon,  a  fort  of  fpaces  wherein  the  ex¬ 
crements  continue  fome  time  before  they  are  void¬ 
ed. 

CELLULANUS,  a  monk  inhabitant,  or  refident  in  a  cell, 
or  cella. 

He  is  alfo  denominated  concellaneus  and  fyncellijla,  by  which 
are  imported  the  relation  of  fellow-monks,  or  thofe  who 
live  in  the  fame  cell  or  convent. 

CELLULAR,  or  Cellulose,  an  appellation  given  by 
Ruyfch,  to  the  fecor.d  coat  of  the  inteflines ;  in  which 
fat  is  often  found.  Heift.  Comp.  Anat.  §  21 1.  p.  104. 
Wharton  alfo  takes  notice  of  a  cellulofe  coat  in  the  me¬ 
sentery,  wherein  fat  is  contained. 

Heifler  thinks  that  a  cellulofe  coat  may  alfo  be  added  to 
the  three  coats  in  the  human  bladder,  by  reafon  fat  is 
often  found  between  the  outermoft  and  mufcular  coat, 
where  it  is  fecrcted,  colledled,  and  preferved  in  little  adi¬ 
pofe  cells. 

CELOSIA,  AMARANTH,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  five  eredt  (harp-pointed  petals,  which  are  perma¬ 
nent,  {tiff,  and  fliaped  like  a  flower-cup.  It  hath  a 
fmall  nedtarium  joined  to  the  border  of  the  germen,  to 
which  adhere  the  five  ftamina,  which  are  terminated  by 
turning  fummits;  the  empalement  afterwards  becomes 
a  globular  capfule  with  one  cell  opening  horizontally, 
containing  roundifh  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies. 
Linnaeus  has  feparated  the  plants  of  this  genus  from  the 
amaranths,  which  have  been  generally  joined  with  them 
becaufe  thofe  have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plants,  whereas  thefe  Jiave  only  hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

CELSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clafs.  Linmeus  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Celfus,  profefl'or  at  Upfal.  We  have  no  Englifh  name 
for  this  plant.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of 
one  leaf,  with  a  very  fliort  tube,  fpread  open  above, 
and  cut  into  five  unequal  parts  ;  the  two  upper  being 
fmall,  and  the  under  larger.  It  hath  four  hairy  ftamina, 
which  incline  toward  the  upper  fegment  of  the  petal.  In 
the  centre  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  comprefled  at  the  top,  fitting 
upon  the  empalement;  and  hath  two  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  fmall  angular  feeds.  We  know  but  one 
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fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Arme¬ 
nia. 

CELIES,  in  Ancient  Hi/lory,  under  this  name  muft  be 
undei  flood,  not  only  the  Gallic  philofophers,  but  all 
tnofe  which  anciently  fiourifhed  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Tuc  liiftory  of  the  Celtic  philofophy  affords  nothing  cer- 
tain  ;  nor  is  the  obfeurity  in  which  it  is  involved  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  times. 
We  difeover  nothing  either  in  our  own  ufages,  or  from 
tii^.  teflimony  of  Latin  authors,  by  which  to  refolve  our 
doubts  concerning  this  people;  all  monuments  of  thofe 
times  being  deftroyed,  and  their  dogmas  not  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing ;  as  it  was  their  cuitom  to  tranfmit  them 
by  tradition. 

Some  of  their  hymns,  however,  are  reported  to  be  pre- 
ferved  among  thofe  northern  nations  which  have  not 
been  fubjecl  to  the  revolutions  which  have  fo  often  fub- 
verted  the  louthern  parts  of  Europe.  Extracts  from  the 
Edda,  acourfeof  poetry  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  Iceland 
youth,  and  faid  to  contain  the  Celtic  mythology,  have 
been  lately  publiflied;  though  from  whence  obtained, 
does  not  appear.  See  Druids. 

CEL  1  IS,  in  Botany.  See  NETTi.E-/m\ 

CEMEN  r,  or  Clement.  See  Clement. 
CEMENTATION,  or  Cementation.  See  Cemen¬ 
tation,  and  Gold. 

CEMETERY,  ccemeterium ,  a  dormitory,  or  facred  place 
fet  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Chorier  obferves  that  under  ccemeterium ,  uoifjrorwtov, 
from  Hoi^csa,  1  fleep ,  anciently  was  comprehended,  not 
only  the  ftria:  dormitory,  or  glace  where  the  dead  where 
difpofed ;  but  all  the  lands  which  encompafled  the  pa- 
lifli  churches,  and  were  contiguous  to  the  real  churches. 
—Perhaps  it  might  be  added,  that  all  the  church  do¬ 
mains  were  comprifed  under  ccemeterium.  This  will  bed 
account  for  that  confilcation  of  the  cemeteries  charged  on 
Valerian.  & 

In  the  early  ages,  the  Chriftians  held  their  aflem- 
bhes  m  the  cemeteries ,  as  we  learn  from  Eufebius  and 
I  ertuilian  ;  the  latter  of  whom  calls  thofe  cemeteries 
where  they  met  to  pray,  area.  Valerian  feems  to  have 
confiicated  the  cemeteries ,  and  places  deflined  for  divine 
worfhip,  which  were  reftored  again  to  the  Chriftians  by 
Gallian.  In  the  refeript  of  that  emperor,  which  is  pie- 
ferved  by  Eufebius,  cemeteries  and  piaces  of  worfhip  are 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms.  It  being  here  the  martyrs 
were  buried,  the  Chriftians  chofe  thofe  places  to  hare 
churches  in,  when  leave  was  given  them  by  Conftantine 
to  build.  And  hence  fome  derive  that  rule  which  {lift 
obtains  in  the  church  of  Rome,  never  to  confecrate  an 
altar,  without  putting  under  it  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 
See  Rurial. 

The  heathen  writers  frequently  upbraid  the  primitive 
Chriftians  for  their  meetings  in  cemeteries  ;  as  if  they 
ferved  other  purpofes  befides  thofe  of  religion.  The 
council  of  Elvira  prohibits  the  keeping  of  tapers  lighted 
in  ccemeteria ,  during  the  day-time ;  and  by  another  ca¬ 
non,  the  women  from  paffing  the  night  watching  in 
ccemeteria.  ’  b 

T  lie  praftice  of  confecruting  cemeteries  is  of  fome  anti- 
quity:  the  bifhop  walked  round  it  in  proceffion,  with  the 
crozier,  or  paftoral  ftaff,  in  his  hand,  the  holy  water- 
pot  being  carried  before,  out  ol  which  afperfions  were 
made. 

CENCHRAMIDEA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Plukenet 
to  a  genus  of  plants  afterwards  called,'  by  Plunder  and 
Linnaeus,  ci.usia. 

CENCHRAMUS,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  called  the  emberiza  alba  ;  called  in  Englifh 
the  bunting.  6  * 

CENCHRfS,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  given  by  many  authors 
to  the  keurel,  or  windhover,  a  fpecies  of  hawk,  of  the 
long-winged  kind,  called  the  tinnunculus,  and  by 
fome  in  Englifh,  the  flannel.  1 

Cenchris,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent ;  fo 
called  becaufe  of  its  fmall  fpots,  which  refembled  ’the 
feeds  of  millet.  It  grows  to  five  feet  or  more,  in  length, 
and  is  confiderably  thick  and  large,  and  grows  very  taper 
at  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  is  vel- 
lowifli  toward  the  belly.  It  is  found  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  Lemnos  and  Samos 
Ray. 

CENCHRUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Linmeus  to 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  polygamia  monoecia  clafs;  cal  lad 
by  Micheli,  panicajhella-,  the  charaders  of  which  are 
thefe:  the  cup  confifts  of  a  number  of  involucra  cci- 
le£ted  into  a  fort  of  head,  thefe  are  jagged  and’echi- 
nated,  and  each  of  them  contains  three  calyces  ;  the  pel 
rianthia  are  bivalve  glumes  of  a  hollowed  and  pointed  fi¬ 
gure*  each  containing  two  flowers,  and  are  fhorter  than 
thofe  flowers;  the  flowers  are  fome  male,  and  others 
of  the  hermaphrodite  kind  ;  each  flower  is  bivalve,  the 

^  valves 
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valvesbeing  pointed,  hollow,  and  without  awns,  and  the 
inner  one  fmaller  than  the  outer.  The  (lamina  are  three 
in  each  flower,  and  the  long  pointed  filaments,  each  fuf- 
taining  a  (agitated  apex.  The  piftil  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  is  formed  of  a  roundifh  germen,  a  (lender 
(tvle  of  the  fame  length  with  the  (lamina,  and  two  oblong 
hairy  (ligmata  ;  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  feed  to  every 
flower,  which  is  of  a  roundifli  (liape. 

CENEGILD,  in  the  Saxbn  Antiquities,  an  expiatory  mulct, 
paid  by  one  who  had  killed  a  man,  to  the  kindred  of  the 
deceafed.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  cinne, 
i.  e.  cognatio ,  relation ,  and  gild ,  folutio ,  payment. 
CENEONTLATOTI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  bird  deferibed  by  Nieremberg,  and  called  by  that 
author,  avis  tolyglotta.  It  is  famous  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  modulations  of  its  voice,  and  excels  even  the  night¬ 
ingale  in  melody. 

CENNING,  Cenninga ,  or  Kenninga,  in  our  Ancient  Books , 
denotes  notice  given  by  thehuyer  to  him  of  whom  he  had 
bought,  that  the  thing  purchafed  was  claimed  by  an¬ 
other,  that  he  might  appear  and  avow,  or  warrant  his 
bargain. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon  cennan ,  auftorem  advo- 
care,  to  call  an  author.  Du-Cange. 

CENOBITE,  or  Coenobite.  See  Cof.noeite. 
CENOTAPH,  an  empty  tomb,  or  a  monument  without 
a  body  under  it ;  ere£led  only  by  way  of  honour  to  the 
deceafed. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  MV&,  empty ,  and  t o<pc$, 
tomb . 

It  (lands  diftinguiffied  from  fcpttlchre ,  in  which  a  corpfe 
is  a£lually  depofited. 

Cenotaphs  are  honorary  tombs,  eredled  either  to  perfons 
buried  in  another  place,  or  to  thofe  who  have  received 
no  burial,  and  whofe  relics  cannot  be  found,  as  being 
killed  in  battle,  loft  at  fea,  or  the  like.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  fame  privileges  and  religious  regard  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  thefe  tumuli  inanes  id  honor  aril,  as  to  real  tombs. 
Card. Norris  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  the  cenotaphs  of  the 
Ctefars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  which  are  (liUTeen  at  Pifa. 
Lamprid.  in  Alex.  cap.  63. 

CENOTZQUI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Americanbird 
deferibed  by  Nieremberg,  and  called  avis  evocatrix  nivis, 
becaufe  it  always  is. very  clamorous  before  fnow  falls, 
and  afterwards  becomes  filent.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  va¬ 
riegated  bird,  and  lives  as  well  in  the  colder  as  hotter 
climates,  but  is  principally  feen  among  the  mountains. 

It  has  a  very  remarkable  way  of  twilling  its  head  about  •, 
fo  that,  without  moving  its  body,  it  eafily  fees  every 
way  round  it.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  it  a  little  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  difpofition  of  the  colours,  which  fome  call 
liceto. 

CENSAL,  in  the  Mediterranean  ports,  denotes  a  regular 
or  eftabliflied  broker,  authorifed  to  negociate  between 
merchant  and  merchant. 

CENSER,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  veffel  wherein  incenfe 
svas  burnt  to  the  gods. 

Cenfer  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Jewifii  worfhip. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  more  frequently 
called  thuribulum,  hiCavong,  and  A  c  err  a. 

The  Jewifli  confer  was  a  (mall  fort  of  chafing-difh,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dome,  and  fulpended  by  a  chain.  Jofepbus 
tells  us,  that  Solomon  made  twenty  thoufand  gold  cenfers 
for  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  to  offer  perfumes  in,  and 
fifty  thoufand  others  to  carry  (ire  in. 

Censer,  the  fame  with  ara. 

CENSIO,  in  Antiquity ,  the  ad  or  office  of  the  censor. 
See  Censu s. 

Cenjio  included  both  the  rating  or  valuing  a  mail’s  eftate, 
and  the  impofing  mul£ts  and  penalties. 

Censio  haftaria,  a  punifliment  infli£ledona  Roman  foldier 
for  fome  offence,  as  lazinefs  or  luxury,  whereby  his  hajla 
or  fpear  was  taken  from  him,  and  confequently  his  wages, 
and  hopes  of  preferment  (lopped. 

CENSITUS,  a  perfon  cenfed,  or  entered  in  the  cenfual 

tables.  See  Census.  - 

In  an  ancient  monument  found  at  Ancyra,  containing 

the  adtions  of  the  emperor  OrStavius,  we  read, 

Oiio  luflro  civium  Romanorum 
Cenfita funt  capita  quadragies 
Centum  tnillia  id  fexaginta  tria. 

Censitus  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Civil  Law  for  a  fervile  fort 
of  tenant,  who  pays  capitation  to  his  lord  for  the  land 
he  holds  of  him,  and  is  entered  as  fuch  in  the  lords  rent- 
roll.  In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  eapite  cenfus,  or  eapite  cenjitus.  See  Capite  Cenji. 
CENSOR,  in  Antiquity,  one  of  the  prime  magiftrates  in 
ancient  Rome  ;  whole  bufinefs  was  to  furvey  and  rate 
the  people,  and  to  infpedl  and  corredl  their  manners. 
The  word  is  derived  from  cenfcr e  ;  becaufe  he  aflefled  and 
valued  every  man’s  eftate  ;  regiftcring  their  names,  and 
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placing  them  in  a  proper  century,  that  the  Romans  might 
know  their  own  ftrength  ;  though  others  fay  the  cenjors 
were  fo  called  on  account  of  their  other  office;  viz.  as 
being  comptrollers,  or  corredlors  of  manners  and  policy. 
There  were  two  cenfors  fir  ft  cieated  in  the  year  of  P.ome 
3  11,  upon  the  fenate.’s  obferving,  that  the  confuls  were 
too  much  taken  up  with  matters  of  war,  to  be  left  at  lei¬ 
sure  for  looking  near  enough  into  private  affairs.  The 
two  firfl  were  Papirius  and  Semptonius  :  their  authority 
extended  over  every  perfon  ;  and  they  had  a  right  to  re¬ 
prehend  the  higheft.  At  firft  thqy  were  taken  out  of  the 
fenate  ;  but  after  the  plebeians  bad  got  the  confulate 
open  to  them,  they  foon  arrived  at  the  cenforjhip.  M. 
Rutilius  was  the  firft;  who,  having  been  twice  confitl 
and  didlator,  in  the  year  402  demanded  the  office  of 
cenfor. — The  cuftom  was  to  elecl  two;  the  one  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  family,  the  other  a  plebeian  ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  either,  the  other  was  difeharged  from  his  office,  and 
two  new  ones  elected  ;  but  not  till  the  next  luftrum. — • 

In  the  year  414,  a  law  was  made,  appointing  one  of  the 
cenfors  to  be  always  eiedled  out  of  the  plebeians ;  which 
held  in  force  till  the  year  622,  when  both  cenfors  were 
chofen  from  among  the  people;  after  which  time,  it  wa3 
(hared  between  the  fenate  and  people. 

This, office  was  fo  confuierabie,  that  none  afpired  to  it 
till  they  had  paffcJ  all  the  reft  :  fo  that  it  was  looked  on 
as  furprifing,  that  Craflus  (hould  be  admitted  cenfor,  with¬ 
out  having  been  cither  conful,  or  praetor — The  term  of 
this  office  was  at  firft  eftablifihed  for  five  years  ;  but  that 
inftitution  only  laded  nine  ;  Mameninus  the  di£lato  ,  in 
the  year  420,  made  a  law,  reftraining  the  cenfure  to  a 
year  and  a  half;  which  was  afterwards  obferved  very 
(lri£lly. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  cenfors  was,  to  regifter  and  value  the 
effe£ls,  &c.  of  the  Pvoman  citizens  ;  and  to  impole 
taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  each  perfon  pofleffed.  Ci¬ 
cero  reduces  their  functions  to  the  numbering  of  the 
people  ;  the  correction  and  reformation  of  manners  ;  the 
eftimanng  the  efieCls  of  each  citizen  ,  the  proportioning 
of  taxes ;  the  luperin tendance  of  tribute  ;  the  exclufiou 
from  the  temples,  and  the  care  of  the  public  places. 
They  had  alfo  a  right,  fenatu  ejicere,  to  expel  from,  the 
fenate  fuch  of  the  members  as  they  judged  unworthy-bf 
the  dignity  :  as  well  as  to  break  and  cafhier  the  knights 
who  failed  in  their  duty,  by  taking  from  them  the  public 
horfe,  equurn  aditmre . 

There  are  many  examples  of  fenators  expelled  by  the 
cenfors,  generally  for  good  reafons,  yet  fometimes  through 
mere  peeviffinefs,  envy,  or  revenge:  but  in  fuch  cafes, 
there  was  always  the  liberty  of  an  appeal  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  people.  So  that  the  cenforiati  power, 
properly  fpeaking,  was  not  that  of  making  or  unmaking 
fenators,  but  of  enrolling  only  thofe  whom  the  people 
had  made;  and  infpeCting  their  manners,  and  ani¬ 
madverting  upon  their  vices  ;  over  which  they  had  a  fpe- 
cial  jurifdi&ion  delegated  by  the  people.  Their  rule  of 
cenfuring  feems  to  have  been  grounded  on  an  old  maxim 
of  the  Roman  policy,  enjoining,  that  the  fenate  floould  be 
pure  from  all  blemijh,  and  an  example  of  manners  to  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  city  :  as  we  find  it  laid  down  by  Cicero 
in  his  Book  of  Laws,  which  were  drawn,  as  he  tells  us, 
from  the  plan  of  the  Roman  conflitution. 

Bcfides  the  talk  of  enrolling  the  fenators,  and  infpe&ing 
their  manners,  it  was  a  part  likewife  of  the  cenforiati 
jurifdiclion  to  let  out  to  farm  ail  the  lands,  revenues,  and 
cuftotns  of  the  republic  ;  and  to  contraCt  with  artificers 
for  the  charge  of  building  and  repairing  all  the  public 
works  and  edifices,  both  in  Rome,  and  the  colonies  of 
Italy.  Now  in  this  branch  of  their  office  it  is  certain 
that  they  afted  merely  under  the  authority  of  the  people, 
and  were  prohibited  by  law  to  let  out  any  of  the  revenues, 
except  in  the  roftra,  under  the  immediate  infpe&ion,  and 
in  the  very  prefence  of  the  people. 

In  the  general  cenfus  and  review  of  the  city,  held  by 
them  every  five  years,  though  every  fingle  citizen  was 
particularly  fummoned  and  enrolled  by  name  in  his  pro¬ 
per  tribe,  as  a  freeman  of  Rome,  yet  that  folemn  enroll¬ 
ment,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  did  not  confirm  any  man’s  right 
to  a  citizenffiip,  but  fignified  only  that  he  had  palled  for 
a  citizen  at  that  time  ;  becaufe  the  pioper  power  of  de¬ 
termining  that  right  redded  always  in  the  people.  Ciccr. 
pro  Arch.  5.  Liv.  x.  52.  Middleton  of  Rom  Sen.  p. 
59,  68,  70,  83,  &c. 

The  office  continued  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who 
affiimed  the  authority  of  it  to  themftlves,  but  without 
the  name,  calling  thcmfelves  inftead  of  cenjors,  morurn 
prafefii  ;  though  Vefpaii'an  and  his  fons  took  a  pride  to 
be  called  cenfors,  and  put  this  among  their  other  titles  on 
their  coins.  Decius  attempted  to  reltore  the  dignity  to  a 
particular  magiftrate.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it 
till  Conftantine’s  time,  who  made  his  brother  cenfor ;  the 
lad  who  feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  office. 

The 
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The  republic  of  Venice  has  at  this  day  a  cenfor  of  the 
manners  of  their  people  whofe  office  lafts  fix  months. 

Censors  of  books,  are  a  body  of  do£lors,  or  other  officers, 
eftabliffied,  in  divers  countries,  to  examine  and  give  their 
judgment  of  all  books,  before  they  go  to  the  prefs  ;  and 
to  fee  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith,  and 
good  manners.— In  England  we  had  formerly  an  officer 
of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  licenfer  of  the  prefs-,  but 
fince  the  Revolution  the  prefs  has  been  open. . 

At  Paris,  the  faculty  of  theology  claim  the  privilege  of  cen- 
fors ,  as  granted  to  thehi  by  the  pope  ;  and  it  is  certain 
they  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  for  many  ages :  but  in 
the  year  1624,  a  new  commiffion  of  four  doctors  were 
created,  by  letters  patent,  the  foie  public,  or  royal  cen- 
fors,  and  examiners  of  all  books  ;  and  anfwerable  for 
every  thing  contained  therein.  The  faculty,  however, 
(till  maintain  their  claim,  by  taking  occafion  now  and 
then  to  give  their  approbation  to  books. 

CENSORIAL,  cenforius ,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  office 

of  CENSOR. 

In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  cenforia  note,  or  animadverfo , 
eenforia  virgula ,  &c. 

Censorial  law ,  cenforia  lex,  denotes  a  law  puffed  or  en¬ 
abled  by  the  censors. 

Censorial  man,  homo cenforius,  a  perfon  who  has  borne  the 
dignity  and  ferved  the  office  of  censor. 

Censorial  rote,  virgula  cenforia,  among  the  ancient  Gram - 
ma’ians  and  Critics,  denoted  a  note  or  mark  of  reproba¬ 
tion,  affixed  to  thofe  paffages  of  a  book  or  writing,  which 
the  critic  difapproved  or  condemned. 

CENSUAL  books,  libri  cenfuales ,  thofe  wherein  the  cenfus 
was  taken  down. 

Censuales,  in  a  fubdantive  fenfe,  denoted  the  clerks  or 
public  feribes  who  wrote  the  cenfual books. 

CENSURE,  Censura,  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  judgment 
whereby  fome  book,  perfon,  or  adbion,  is  blamed,  or 
condemned  ;  more  particularly  for  a  reprimand  made  by 
a  fuperior,  or  perfon  in  authority. 

Censures,  ecclefiafical ,  are  the  public  menaces  which  the 
church  makes,  or  pains  and  penalties  incurred  by  dif- 
obeying  what  fhe  enjoins ;  or  rather  the  pains  and  pu- 
nifhments  themfelves :  as  interdi&ion,  excommunication, 
&c. 

Till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  kings  of  England 
were  fubjedt  to  the  cenfures  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but 
the  kings  of  France  have  always  maintained  themfelves 
exempt  from  them. 

The  canonifts  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  cenfures  -,  the  one 
de  jure,  and  the  other  de  faflo,  or  by  fentence. 

Censure  is  alfo  a  cuflom,  in  feveral  manors  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  whereby  all  the  refiants  above  the  age  of 
fixteen  are  called  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  to  pay  two 
pence  per  poll,  and  a  penny  per  annum,  ever  after,  as 
-money,  or  common  fine. 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  authentic  declara¬ 
tion  made  by  the  feveral  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  of  their 
refpeftive  names  and  places  of  abode,  before  proper 
magiftrates,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  called  cenfors  ;  and  in 
the  provinces  cenftors ,,  by  whom  the  fame  were  regif- 
tered. 

This  declaration  was  accompanied  with  a  catalogue,  or 
enumeration,  in  wiiting,  of  all  the  eftates,  lands,  and 
inheritances,  they  poffeffed  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  place, 
wives,  children,  tenants,  domeftics,  flaves,  & c. 

The  cenfus  was  inflituted  by  king  Servius  Tullius  ;  to  be 
held  every  five  years.  It  went  through  all  the  ranks  of 
people,  though  under  different  names  ;  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  was  called  cenfus,  or  lufirum  ;  that  of  the 
knights,  cenfus,  recenfo,  recognition  that  of  the  fenators, 
lettio,  releflio. 

Hence,  alfo,  cenfus  came  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  had 
made  fuch  a  declaration  :  in  which  fenfe  it  was  oppofed 
to  incenfus ,  a  perfon  who  had  not  given  in  his  eflate,  or 
name,  to  be  regiftered. 

The  cenfus  among  the  old  Romans  was  held,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  thought,  every  five  years  ;  but  this  muff  not  be 
taken  to  be  precifely  true  :  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  has  fhewn,  that  both  the  cenfus  and  luftrum  were  for 
the  mod  part  held  irregularly  and  uncertainly,  at  very 
different  and  various  intervals  of  time.  See  Lustru  m. 
The  cenfus  was  an  excellent  expedient  for  difeovering  the 
flrength  of  the  flate  :  by  it  they  learnt  the  number  of 
the  citizens,  how  many  were  fit  for  war,  and  who  for 
offices  of  other  kinds  ;  and  how  much  each  was  able  to  ■ 
pay  of  taxes  towards  the  charge  of  the  war. 

The  cenfus,  according  to  Salmafius,  was  peculiar  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  That  in  the  provinces  was  properly  called 
profeffto  and  atroypa<pri>  But  this  diftindlion  is  not  every 
where  obferved  by  the  ancients  themfelves. 

In  the  provinces,  the  cenfus  not  only  ferved  to  difeover  the 
fubftance  of  each  perfon,  but  where,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  and  proportion,  tributes  might  be  beflimpofed. 


Census  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  book  or  regifler  wherein  the 
profeffions  of  the  people  were  entered. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  cenfus  was  frequently  cited  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

Census  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  man’s  whole  fubftance  or 
eftate. 

Census  fenatorius,  the  patrimony  of  a  fenator,  which  was 
limited  to  a  certain  value;  being  at  firft  rated  at  eight 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  but  afterwards,  under  Au- 
guftus,  enlarged  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand.  Sueton. 
in  Csef.  cap.  41. 

Census  cque/ler ,  the  eftate,  or  patrimony  of  a  knight,  rated 
at  four  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  which  was  required 
to  qualify  a  perfon  for  that  order,  and  without  which 
no  virtue  or  merit  was  available.  Suet,  in  Csef.  cap.  33. 
Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  i.  ver.  57,  58,  59. 

Census  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  worth  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  fefterces,  or  who  was  entered  as  fuch  in  the  cenfual 
tables,  on  his  own  declaration. 

In  which  fenfe  cenfus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  clajficus , 
or  a  man  of  the  firft  clafs ;  though  Gellius  limits  the 
eftate  of  thofe  of  this  clafs  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  affes.  By  the  Voconian  law'',  no  cenfus  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  by  his  will  above  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
was  w'orth  to  a  woman.  Aul.  Gell.  Nodi.  Att.  lib,  vii. 
cap.  13.  Cic.  in  Verr.  3. 

Census  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  tax  or  tribute  impofed  on 
perfons,  and  called  alfo  capitation.  SeeCAPiTE  cenfi. 

Cesnus  dominicatus ,  in  Writers  of  the  Lower  Age,  denotes  a 
rent  due  to  the  lord. 

Census  duplicatus ,  double  rent  or  tax,  paid  by  vaffals  to 
their  lord,  on  extraordinary  or  urgent  occafions  ;  as  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  &c. 

Census  ecchfta  Romance ,  was  an  annual  contribution,  vo¬ 
luntarily  paid  to  the  fee  of  Rome  by  the  feveral  princes 
of  Europe. 

Census  focus ,  that  paid  in  money. 

CENT,  in  Commerce,  an  abbreviation  of  tile  Latin  centum, 
which  properly  fignifies  a  hundred.  It  is  applied  when 
expreffing  the  profit  or  lofs  upon  any  commodity. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  trade  of  money,  and  fignifies  the 
benefit,  profit,  or  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  which  is 
laid  out  for  improvement.  Thus  we  fay  money  is  worth 
4  or  5  per  cent,  upon  exchange  ;  that  is,  it  brings  four 
or  five  pounds  profit  for  every  tool,  laid  or  lent  out. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufed  wdth  regard  to  the  draughts,  or  remit¬ 
tances  of  money,  made  from  one  place  to  another.  Thus 
we  fay  it  will  coft  2§  per  cent-,  to  remit  money  to  fuch  a 
city. 

CENTAURIUM  miner  ale,  among  Chemifs,  a  name  given 
by  fome  to  the  panacea  of  antimony,  called  alfo  by 
Glauber,  purgans  univerfale-,  the  preparation  of  which  is 
given  by  Juncker. 

CENTAUROIDES,  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  the  fame 
with  gratiola. 

Others  give  the  denomination  to  the  greater  centaury. 

CENTAURS,  in  Mythology,  a  kind  of  fabulous  monfters, 
half  men,  half  horfes.  The  poets  feign  that  the  centaurs 
were  the  fons  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud.  The  reafon  of  which 
fancy  was,  that  the  caftle  to  which  they  retired  was  called 
NsipsAt),  which  fignifies  a  cloud.  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  2.  This 
fable  is  differently  interpreted. 

The  centaurs,  in  reality,  were  a  tribe  of  Lapithse,  who 
inhabited  the  city  Pelethronum,  adjoining  to  mount  Pe* 
lion,  and  firft  invented  the  art  of  breaking  horfes  :  as  is 
intimated  by  Virgil.  Georg,  lib.  iii.  ver.  1  13. 

CENTAURUS,  Centaur,  in  Afronomy,  a  part  or  moietv 
of  a  fouthern  conftellation,  in  form,  half  man,  half 
horfe  ;  ufually  joined  with  the  v/olf.  See  Lupus. 

The  word  comes  from  HSVTavpop,  formed  of  kevteo,  pungo , 
and  raopu 5,  bull ,  q.  d.  bull-pricker . 

The  liars  of  this  conftellation,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue, 
are  37  ;  in  Tycho’s  4  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue, 
with  Sharp’s  Appendix,  35  :  the  order,  names,  longi¬ 
tudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  of  which,  are  as 
follow. 


Names  and  iituations  of  the 
flars. 
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CENTAURY,  thegrtaler,  knap  weed,  blue  bottle,  See. 
in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenejia  poiyamia  fruftanta 
clafs.  Its  charaaers  are  thefe  :  it  hath  a  compound 
flower,  whofe  difk  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite 
floret?,  and  the  border,  or  rays,  of  female  florets,  which 
are  larger  and  lofer  ;  thefe  are  included  in  a  common 
fcaly  empalement.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  pe¬ 
tal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  Angle  feed,  lhut  up  in 
the  empalement-,  the  female  florets  have  a  {lender  tube, 
which  expands  above,  where  it  is  enlarged,  and  cut  into 
five  unequal  parts:  thefe  are  barren.  Miller  fpecihes 

twenty  forts  of  it.  ,  . 

The  root  and  leaves  of  the  plant  are  efteemed  vulnerary 
and  aftringent  j  they  are  given  in  infufion,  in  dyfente- 
ries,  profluvia  of  the  menfes,  and  hemorrhages  of  all 
kinds.  The  common  people  alfo  are  very  tond  of  the 
root  in  France,  as  a  remedy  for  bruifes,  and  for  difloly- 
ing  coagulated  blood.  Schroder  alfo  gives  it  great  praifes 
as  a  deobftruent  :  he  tells  us  it  is  of  excellent  ufe  m  c  1 
temperatures  of  the  liver,  and  in  obftru£tion$  of  tli^  me- 
feraic  glands.  He  preferibes  the  root  in  powder 
Centaury  the  leffer,  Centaurium  minus ,  is  a  fmall  and 
low  plant,  with  leaves  growing  by  pairs,  and  a  flower 
con  filling  of  a  purple  petal,  cut  into  five  Figments,  and 
a  tubulous  calyx  divided  in  like  manner.— its  leaves  are 
efteemed  a  good  bitter,  and  very  ferviceable  to  the  tto- 
rnach,  either  in  the  compofltions  of  that  kind,  or  per  Je 
in  deco£lion  or  infufion,  which  is  bell  made  in  wine.  .  It 
difeuffes  and  abfterges  vifeid  humours  ;  is  good  againft 
worms,  and  by  feme  alfo  is  extolled  as  an  alexipharmic, 
febrifuge,  &c.  The  bitter  fubftance  of  the  leaves  is  fo- 
luble  by  water,  cr  by  fpirit  of  wine.  The  green  colour 
r-fules  in  the  refinous  part,  being  extruded  by  Ipint  ot 
wine,  but  not  by  water.  See  Gentian,  of  which  this 
plant  is  a  fpecies. 

CENTELLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  tetrandia 
’  clafs  having  male  and  female  flowers.  The  tnvtluerum 
of  the  male  fort  confifts  of  four  leaves,  and  five  flowers  ; 

'  and  that  of  the  female  fort  is  compofed  of  two  leaves, 
snd  a  Angle  flower  ;  the  latter  hath  two  ft.yles,  and  a 
double-celled  pericarpium  ;  and  both  have  four  petals. 
CENTENARiUS,  or  Centenario,  in  the  Middle  Age, 
wis-m  officer  who  had  the  government  or  command, 
with  the  nclminiftration  of  juftice,  in  a  village,  or  divi- 
fion  containing  a  hundred  freemen.  The  centenaru  were 
under  the  jurifui&ion  and  command  of  a  fuperior  othcer, 
called  the  counter  comes.  We  find  them  both  among 
the  Franks,  Germans,  Goths,  Lombards,  &c. 

Centen  art  u  s  is  alfo  ufedf  or  an  officer  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  hundred  men;  more  frequently  called  cen- 

Centen  arius,  in  Mona fl cries,  was  an  officer  who  had  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  hundred  monks. 

Centpnabius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  worth  a  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces  ;  othervvife  called  census. 
CENVENINUM  ovum.  Sec  Egg. 

CENTER,  or  Centre,  in  a  general  feme,  denotes  a  point 
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equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of  a  line,  figure  or 
body  ;  or  the  middle  of  a  line,  or  plane,  by  which  a 
figure  or  body  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  word  is  mvTpov,  which  primarily  fignifies  a  point  \ 
being  formed  from  the  verb  kevts/v,  pungere,  to  prick. 

Center  of  a  bajhon,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge 
of  the  bastion,  whence  the  capital  line  commences  ; 
and  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  angle  of  the  inner  polygon 
of  the  figure.  Or  it  is  the  point  within  which  the  two 
adjacent  curtains  produced  interfe£l  each  other. 

Center  of  a  battalion,  the  middle  of  a  battalion  ‘,  where  i5 
ufually  left  a  large  fquare  fpace,  for  lodging  the  cloaths 

and  baggage.  ;  .  . 

Center  of  a  circle  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  or 
circular  figure,  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  are  equal.  . 

Euclid  demonftrates,  that  the  angle  at  the  center  is  douole 
to  that  at  the  circumference  :  i.  e.  the  angle  made  by  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremes  of  an  arch  to  the  center  is 
double  that  made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  thole  extremes 
!  to  a  point  in  the  circumference.  .  .. 

Center  of  a  conic,  fefiion  is  the  point  wherein  all  the  dia  . 

meters  concur. 

This  point,  in  the  ellipfis,  is  within  the  figure  -,  and,t  i 
the  hyperbola,  without.  ■ 

Center  of  converfion,  in  Mechanics,  a  term  firlt  ufed  by 
Parent.'  Its  fignification  is  thus  conceived  -,  if  a  flick  be 
laid  on  a  flagnant  water,  and  drawn  by  a  thread  fattened 
to  it,  fo  that  the  thread  always  makes  the  fame  angle 
with  the  flick  ;  always,  v.  g.  a  right  angle  ;  the  Hick 
will  be  found  to  turn  on  one  of  its  points,  which  will 
be  immoveable  ;  which  point  is  termed  the  centre  of  con¬ 
verfion.  For  the  greater  eafe,  the  thread  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  faftened  to  one  end  of  the  flick.  . 

This  effect  arifes  from  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
manner  wherein  it  divides  :  for,  imagine  the  firh  mo- 
ment  of  tradion,  it  is  certain,  here,  the  refiftance  of  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  to  be  difplaced,  tends  to  turn  the  flick 
around  the  point  to  which  the  thread  is  faftened,  as  on 
a  center  :  fo  that  in  the  prefent  inftance  the  fluff  would 
deferibe  precifely  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  :  after  which, 
the  fluid  would  no  longer  bear  the  flick  lengthwife  ;  but 
in  a  particular  motion,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  free 
end  of  the  flick,  and  the  parts  neareft  it,  would  deicribe 
larger  arches  of  circles  than  the  reft,  and  have  a  greater 
velocity.  The  refiftance  therefore  of  the  fluid,  which 
tends  to  imprefs  a  circular  motion  on  the  flick,  around 
the  point  to  which  the  thread  is  faftened,  tends  to  im¬ 
prefs  a  greater  velocity  on  the  parts  next  to  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  thole  parts  require 
a  greater  velocity  to  furmount  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  . 
fo  that  the  flick  will  not  have  that  circular  motion  around 
the  point  to  which  the  thread  is  faftened  ;  or,  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  fluid  is  greater  towards  the  free  extreme  of 
the  flick,  and  Hill  leflens  towards  the  other  extreme. 
Now,  all  the  columns,  or  threads  of  water  which  refin: 
the  llick,  mud  be  fuppofed  of  the  fame  length,  or  the 
fame  mafs.  One  may  therefore  find  on  the  llick  fuch  a 
point,  as  that  taking  a  greater  number  of  thofe  threads  on 
that  fide  which  refills  the  lead,  and  a  lefs  number  on 
that  fide  where  they  refill  the  moft,  there  will  be  an 
exatl  compenfation,  and  the  forces  be  equal  on  each, 
de  :  this  point  is  the  center  of  conyerfion.  And  as  the 
fame  reafoning  has  place  in  all  motions  of  tra&ion  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  this  centre  is  always  the  fame  point. 
The  grand  queftion  here  arifing  is,  to  know  precifely  in 
what  point  the  center  ot  converfion  is  found  :  this  M.  i  a- 
rent  has  determined  by  much  laborious  calculation.  K 
the  flick  drawn  by  one  extremity  be  a  ftraight  line  divided 
into  twenty  parts,  reckoning  from  the  thread,  the -center 
of  converfion,  he  finds  will  be  nearly  on  the  13th.  It 
it  be  not  a  line,  but  a  furface,  or  a  folid,  there  will  be 
fome  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  center  of  converfion, 
according  to  the  furface,  or  the  folid.  See  Mem.  of  the 
Acad,  of  Sciences  abridged,  vol.  i.  p.  191.  . 

If  in  lieu  of  a  body  fwimming  in  a  fluid,  we  fuppoie  it 
laid  on  a  rough  uneven  plane  ;  the  refiftance  of  thi3 
plane  to  the  motion  of  the  body  will  always  be  divided 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  determine  the  fame  center 
of  converfion.  This  refiftance  is,  precifely  what  we  call 
friflion,  fo  prejudicial  to  the  effeds  of  machines. 
Center  of  a  curve,  of  the  higher  kind,  is  the  point  where 

wo  diameters  concur.  #  •  ,  fir 

When  all  the  diameters  concur  in  the  fame  point,  lir 

Ifaac  Newton  calls  it  the  general  center. 

Center  of  a  dial ,  is  that  point  where  its  gnomon  or  ityle, 
which  is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  inter- 
Ss  the  plane  of  the  dial  ;  and  from  thence,  in  thofe 
dials  which  have  centers,  all  the  hour  lines  are  draw  n.  If 
the  plane  of  the  dial  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
it  can  have  no  center  at  all  ;  but  all  the  hour-lines  will  be 
parallel  to  the  ftyle,  and  to  one  another. 
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Center  of  an  ellipfs,\s  thatpoint  where  the  two  diameters, 
the  tranverle  and  the  conjugate,  interfed  each  other. 
Center  of  the  equant ,  in  the  Old  A/lronomy,  a  point  in  the 
line  of  the  aphelion  ;  being  fo  far  diftam  front  the  center 
of  the  eccentric,  towards  the  aphelion,  as  the  fun  is  from 
the  center  of  the  eccentric  towards  the  perihelion. 

Cen  ter  of  gravitation ,  or  attraction ,  in  Phfics,  is  that  point 
to  which  a  revolving  planet,  or  comet,  is  impelled,  or 
attraded,  by  the  force  or  impetus  of  gravity. 

Center,  in  M  fomy,  denotes  ar  wooden  mould  by  which 
to  turn  an  arch. 

Center  of  gravity ,  in  Mechanics ,  is  a  point  within  a  body, 
through  which  if  a  plane  pafs,  the  fegments  on  each 
fide  will  equiponderate,  i.  e.  neither  of  them  can  move 
the  other. 

Hence,  if  the  defcent  of  the  center  of  gravity  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  if  the  body  be  fufpended  by  its  center  of  gra¬ 
vity,  it  will  continue  at  reft  in  equilibria ,  in  any  pofition. 
The  whole  gravity  of  a  body  may  be  conceived  united 
in  its  center  :  and  therefore,  in  demonftrations,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  body  to  fubftitute  the  center. 

Through  the  center  of  gravity  palfes  a  right  line,  called 
the  diameter  of  gravity  ;  the  interfedion  therefore,  of  two 
fuch  diameters  determines  the  center. 

The  plane  whereon  the  center  of  gravity  is  placed,  is 
called  the  plane  of  gravity  :  fo  that  the  common  interfec- 
tion  of  two  fuch  planes  determines  the  diameter  of  gra- 
vity. 

In  homogeneal  bodies,  which  may  be  divided  lengthwife 
into  fimilar  and  equal  parts,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the 
fame  with  the  center  of  magnitude.  If,  therefore,  a  line 

be  bifeded,  the  point  of  fedion  will  be  the  center  of 
gravity. 

Common  Center  of  gravity  of  two  bodies ,  is  a  point  fo  fitu- 
ated,  in  the  right  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  two  bo¬ 
dies,  as  that,  if  the  point  be  fufpended,  the  two  bodies 
.1  equiponderate,  and  reft  in  any  fituation.-Thus,  the 
point  of  fufpenfion  in  a  common  balance,  or  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  fteel-yard,  where  the  two  weights  equiponderate,  is 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights. 

When  any  number  of  bodies  move  in  right  lines  with 
uniform  motions,  their  common  center  of  gravity  moves 
likewife  in  a  right  line  with  an  uniform  motion  ;  and 
the  fum  of  their  motions  eftimated  in  any  given  direc¬ 
tion,  is  precifely  the  fame  as  if  all  the  bodies,  in  one 
mafs,  were  carried  on  with  the  diredion  and  motion  of 
their  common  center  of  gravity.  Nor  is  theater  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  any  number  of  bodies  afFeded  by  their  collifions 
or  actions  on  each  other. 

Laws  of  the  Center  of  gravity.— r.  ]f  the  centers  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  two  bodies  A  and B  (Tab.  Meehan,  fig.  13.  N°2.) 
be  joined  by  the  right  line  AB,  the  diftances  BC  and  CA  of 
the  common :  center  of  gravity  C,from  the  particular  centers 
of  gravity  B  and  A,  are  reciprocally  as  the  weights  B  and  A. 
oee  this  demonftrated  under  Balance. 

Hence,  if  the  gravities  of  the  bodies  A  and  B  be  equal, 
the  common  center  of  gravity  C  will  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  right  line  AB.  Again,  fince  A  :B  :  :  BC  :  AC;  it 
follows  that  A  x  AC  — B  x  BC  ;  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  powers  of  equiponderating  bodies  are  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  product  of  the  mafs,  multiplied  into  the  diftance 
from  the  center  of  gravity  ;  which  produd  is  ufually 
called  the  momentum  of  the  weights.  1 

Farther,  fince  ;  AB  :  :  BC  :  AC,  A  +  B  :  A  : :  BC  + 

,  •  Therefore  the  common  center  of  gravity  C, 

of  two  bodies,  Will  be  found,  if  the  produd  of  one 
weight  A  into  the  diftance  of  the  feparate  centers  of 
gravity  A  B,  be  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights  A 
and  B  Suppofe,  e.  g.  A=i2,  Brr4,  A  B=24  ;  there- 

0r|CffCTn4X  I2"t  l6~'8'  If  the  weight  A  be  given, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  particular  centers  of  gravity  AB, 

together  wth  the  common  center  of  gravity  C  ;  the 
weight  of  B  will  be  found  =  to  AxAC-f-BC;  that  is, 
t  lviding  tlie  moment  of  the  given  weight,  by  the  diftance 
.  e  weight  required  from  the  common  center  of  gra- 
vity  Suppofe,  A— 12,  BC  =18,  AC  =  6;  then  B  =  6 
X  1 2  ~r~  I  o  2^4  • 

2.  To  determine  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  fever  al  given 
bodies,  a,  b,  c,  d  ( fig.  13.;  in  the  right  line  AB.  Find 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  a  and  b , 
which  fuppofe  in  F  ;  conceive  a  weight  a+b,  applied  in 

,  and  in  the  line  F  E  find  the  common  center  of  the 
weights  a  +  b  and  c;  which  fuppofe  in  G.  Laftly,  in 
BG,  fuppofe  a  weight  a  +  b+c  applied,  equal  to  the 
two  a  +  b  and  c  ;  and  find  the  common  center  of  gravity 
between  this  and  the  weight  d,  which  fuppofe  in  H  ; 
this  FI  will  be  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  a,  b ,  c,  d.  And  in  the  fame  manner  might  the  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  any  greater  number  of  bodies 
be  found. 

3.  Two  weights  D  and  E  (fig.  ley.)  being  fufpended  without 
VXir  common  center  of  gravity  in  C,  to  determine  which  of 
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them  preponderates  and  hew  much.  Multiply  each  Into  it* 
diftance  from  the  center  of  fufpenfion  ;  that'fide  on  which 
he  produd  is  greateft,  will  preponderate  ;  and  the  dif- 

thc  w° wm  the  » will 

Hence  the  momenta  of  the  weights  D  and  E,  fufnended 
without  the  center  of  gravity,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  weights  D  and  E,  and  the  diftance  from  th? 
point  of  fufpenfion.  Hence  alfo  the  momentum  of  a 
weight  fufpended  in  the  very  point  C,  will  have  no  effed 
at  all  in  refped  of  the  reft  D,  E.  U 

4.  To  determine  the  preponderate  where  feveral bodies  a ,  b 
e,  Mhg.  15.)  are  fufpended  without  the  common  center  of 
gTavtty  m  C.  Multiply  the  weights  r  and  d  into  their 
diltance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  CE  and  CB  •  the 
turn  will  be  the  momentum  of  their  weights,  or  thenon- 
deration  towards  the  right  :  then  multiply  the  weights  a 
and  b  into  their  diftances  AC  and  CD,  the  fum  will  be 

he  ponderation  towards  the  left :  fubtrading,  therefore, 
the  one  from  the  other,  the  remainder  will  be  the  ore- 
ponderation  required.  ^ 

5.  Any  number  of  weights  a,  b,  c,  d,  being  fufpended  with- 
out  the  common  center  of  gravity  in  C,  and  preponderating 
towards  the  right ;  to  determine  the  point  V,from  whence  the 
fum  of  all  the  weights  being  fufpended,  the  ponderation  / hall 

continue  the  fame  as  in  their  former  ftuation. 

Find  the  momentum  wherewith  the  weights  c  and  pre¬ 
ponderate  towards  the  right;  fince  the  momentum  of  the 
fum  of  the  weights  to  be  fufpended  in  F  is  to  be  equal  to 
it,  the  momentum  now  found  will  be  the  produd  of  CF 
into  the  fum  of  the  weights  :  this,  therefore,  being  di- 

thep?  °f  tbe  w<j%hts,  the  quotient  wiH  be 
the  diftance  CF,  at  which  the  fum  of  the  weights  is  to 

wtbefoi  «h'P-P™de,a.ion  may  continue  ,hc 

6'in£dj  the£ntCr  °f  gr™>ty  in  a  Parallelogram  and  pa¬ 
rallelepiped  Draw  the  diagonals  AD  and  EG  (fi?  16  1 
hkewt  e  CB  and  H  F ,  fince  each  diagonal,  ffi  ,nd 
c  B  divides  the  parallelogram  A  C  D  B  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  paffes  through  the  center  of  gravity  •  confc 
quently  the  point  of  interfedion  I  muft  be  the  'center  of 
gravity  of  th  e  parallelogram.  In  lilce  manner,  fince  both 
the  plane  C  B  F  H,  and  A  D  G  E,  divide  the  parallelepi 
ped  into  two  equal  parts,  each  paffes  through  its  center 
ot  gravity  ;  fo  that  the  common  interfedion  IK  is  the 
diameter  of  gravity,  the  middle  whereof  is  the  center 
After  the  fame  manner  may  the  center  of  gravity  be  found 
m  pnfms  and  cylinders  ;  it  being  the  middle  point  of  the 

fite^bafes  ^  j°‘nS  ^  °f  gravity  °f  tbcir  °PPO- 

7.  In  regular  polygons,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the  fame 
with  center  of  the  circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  and  a  pyramid. 
lhe  center  of  gravity  of  a  cone  is  in  its  axis  AC  ( fi?  > 

If  then  AP=*,  AC=a,  CD=r,  the  periphery  d7he 

bafe  _  p,  and  PN  =  y,  we  lhall  have,  by  the  well- 
known  property  of  circles,  r:p::y;Ll—  t{,e  perj._ 
phery  of  the  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  MN,  which  be¬ 
ing  multiplied  by  will  give  P-y~-  -  the  area  of  the 
fame  circle.  But  by  fimilar  triangles,  y  :  x  :  :  r  :  a, 
therefore  y  ———,  and/=— —  ;  confequently  the  a- 
rea  of  the  ^circle,  whofe  radius  is  P  N,  becomes 
equal  toP44-  >  and  therefor will  be  the  flux. 


2  a2 


ion  of  the  mafs,  or  of  the  content  of  the  cone  at  the 
term  MN,  and 


p  r  x1  x  _  , 

will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  mo- 


2  ad 

mentum,  whofe  fluent  is  ,  which  being  divided  by 


p  r  x 


6  >  the  fluent  of  ~2*a* X  5  thC  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  will 

give  £  *=!  AP,  for  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  portion  AMN  from  the  vertex  A  ;  and  when 
AP  becomes  equal  to  AC,  x  will  be  equal  to  a;  and 
therefore  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  cone  is  di- 
ftant  from  the  vertex  i  of  AC.  And  in  the  fame  mari¬ 
ner  is  found  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravitv  from 
the  vertex  of  the  pyramid  \  AC 

y.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  ifofceles  triangle 
l8’J  Draw  the  right  line  AD,  billing  the 
bafe  BC  in  D,  which  will  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  it ;  fince 
ABAD=A  DAC,  each  maybe  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  little  weights,  applied  in  the  fame  manner  on 
each  fide  to  the  common  axis  AD;  fo  that  th  $  center  of  era 
vity  d  the  A  BAC,  will  be  in  AD.  To  determine  the 
preerfepomt  rn  that,  let  AD=*,  BC z=b,  AP~X  MN- v-' 
then  wall  AP  :  MN  : :  AD  ;  BC ;  or,  x  zyueib.  ^ 

^  Hence 
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Hence,  y—  — •  Confequently  y  x  x,  which  reprefents 
'  a 

the  fluxion  of  the  mafs  at  the  term  MN  divided  by  y  x, 
expre fling  the  fluxion  of  the  area  AMN,  will  be  equal  to 

bx  x  b  x  x  X  the  fluent  of  which  quantity  will 


X  X 


be 


ill— ,  at  the  teim  BC,  when  x  ~  AD,  *  AD 


\  x-  3 

and  therefore  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  A  from  the  vertex,  will  be  found  %a. 

In  the  very  fame  manner  the  center  of  gravity  of  any 
other  plain  triangle  will  appear  to  be  at  ?  of  the  altitude 
from  the  vertex. 

JO.  For  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  parabola  (Jig.  19J  Let 
AE=tf,  SHz=£,  AP^i-,  PN  —y.  Then  will  2  y  x  be 
the  fluxion  of  the  whole  weight ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  parabola,  and  the  parameter  being  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity,  1  *  —y1 »  whence  x\  =y,  and  2  x  f  —  2  y  :  lubfti- 
tuting  ix  4  inftead  of  2  y  in  the  above  expreffion,  we  fltall 
have  2  x  f  x  for  the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  whofe  fluent 

will  be  the  mafs  itfelf.  Then  multiplying  2  *  {x 

3 

by  x,  we  fhall  have  2  x  \  x x  or  2  x*  x  for  the  fluxion  of 

A  y  $ 

the  momentum,  whofe  fluent  - — ^  will  be  the  momen¬ 
tum  itfelf.  Divide  this  by  the  whole  weight,  and  the 
quotient  %%  x>—?=\x,  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  "of  the  fpace  NAjsP  from  the  vertex  3  A  ; 
and  when  AP  becomes  equal  to  A  E,  or  x~a ,  \a 
or  4  A  E  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the^  whole  parabolic  fpace  from  the  vertex  A.  Now 
ym“  X  x,  being  a  general  equation  for  all  kinds  of  pa- 

*  II 

mi  fn 

rabolas,  we  fhall  have  y  —  x  and  therefore  x  x  will  be 

—  +  1 

m 

the  fluxion  of  the  whole  mafs,  and  x  x  the  fluxion 
of  the  momentum  :  the  fluent  of  this  laft  expreffion, 


- - - x  .  being  divided  by  the  fluent  of 

2  m  +  1  ’  6  1 


— -+z 
m 


■viz. 


m  m  m 
x  x  or — ; — x 
m+i 


+  1 


m-f  I  , 

,  will  give - r~x.  for  the  diftance 

’  °  2  m-j-i 

of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fpace  Z  A  N  from  the 

vertex  A,and^--<z  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  center  of 
2  m+  1 

gravity  of  the  whole  parabolic  fpace  from  A.  When  m 
=  2,  as  in  the  common  parabola,  this  expreffion  will  be 
*3  a%  if  3,  as  in  the  cubical  parabola,  then  the  ex¬ 
preffion  will  be  f  a-,  when  m~ 4,  as  in  a  biquadratic 
parabola  we  fhall  have  %  of  the  axis  for  the  diftance  ; 
and  in  a  furfolid  parabola,  when  m  =  5,  the  expreffion 
•will  giveTr  a  for  the  required  diftance.  If  m  —  f,  which 
5s  the  property  of  the  concave  or  fupplemental  fpace, 
then  the  axis  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  vertical  point, 
and  i  a  will  be  the  diftance  required.  In  the  exterior 
parabola  AST,  as  may  be  eafily  found,  by  reafoning  on 
iimilar  principles,  the  center  of  gravity  is  at  the  diftance 
AL,  equal  to  i  AQ.  In  the  cubical  parabola,  f  ACL 
In  a  biquadratic  parabola,  |  AQ.  In  a  furfolidal  para¬ 
bola,  4  AQ^ 

II.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  arch  of  a  circle ,  as  EHF, 
(fig*  x9-  2.)  is  fomewhere  in  the  radius  AH  that  bi- 

i‘e£fs  it  in  H.  Let  Dl,  a  diameter  parallel  to  the  chord 
’  of  the  arch  EF,  be  confideied  as  the  axis  of  fufpenfion, 
and  be  equal  to  2 r  ;  let  EF— 2  a ,  EHF=2  c,  the  per¬ 
pendicular  B  C  rr  y,  the  arch  C  H  =  z,  and  A  B  =  at. 
When  the  point  C  arrives  at  H,  y  becomes  equal  to  r, 
and  z  and  x  in  their  evanefeent  ftate  are  equal;  there¬ 
fore  y  :  r  : :  x  :  z  ;  and  confequently  y  z,  which  is  the 
fluxion  of  the  momentum,  is  equal  to  r  x  :  and  r  x  will 
be  the  momentum  itfelf.  Divide  this  by  z  the  whole 

mafs,  and-  —  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gra- 
z 

vity  of  the  arch  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A  :  but 

V  X 

when  the  point  C  arrives  at  E,  will  be  equal  to 

and  therefore  the  required  diftance  will  be  to  the  radius 
as  the  chord  of  the  arch  to  the  arch  itfelf;  and  if  the 
arch  be  the  femiperiphery,  as  the  diameter  to  the  femi 
periphery.  In  the  fe&or  of  a  circle,  as  CACH  (jig. 
19  N°  2.)  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  bifeding  line 
AGH.  On  the  center  A,  with  a  radius  at  pleafure, 
deferibe  the  arch  NN,  and  draw  the  chords  NN  and  CC. 
Let  AC=r,  the  chord  CC  =  2tf,  CAC=2c,  and  AN— at. 
The  momentum  of  an  arch,  with  refpe£!  to  the  axis  of  fuf¬ 
penfion,  being  equal  to  the  chord  of  that  arch  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  radius,  the  momenta  of  different  arches  are 


a  r 
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in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  chords  and  radii,  or  in  the 
duplicate  of  the  radii  ;  therefore  wc  fltall  have  r  r:  xx 
as  the  momentum  of  the  arch  CHG  —  2ar,  to  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  arch  N  P  N  — - ,  which,  multi* 

r 

plied  by  gives - ^  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the 


fe£tor  NANP,  whofe  fluent 


lax 

V 


will  be  the  momen¬ 


tum  of  the  fame  ferftor.  Divide  this  by  c  r ,  the  value  of 

2  a  x* 

the  mafs.  and  - =-  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  center 

3  tr 

of  gravity  of  the  fe£for  NAN  ;  but  when  x  becomes 

2  ci  x^  2  ci  r 

equal  to  r,  - — -  will  be  -  for  the  diftance  of  the 

3  cr  3  c 

center  of  gravity  of  the  fedlor  CACH,  from  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  A  :  therefore  this  diftance  is  to  f  of  the 
radius,  as  the  chord  of  the  arch  to  the  arch  itfelf.  And 
if  the  fedtor  be  a  femicircle,  it  will  be  as  the  diameter 
to  the  femipheriphery.  To  find  the  value  of  any  furface 
or  folid  by  means  of  the  center  of  gravity,  fee  Centro, 
baryc  method. 

For  the  center  of  gravity  of  figments ,  lines ,  parabolic  conoids, 
fperoids,  truncated  cones,  &c.  as  being  cafes  more  operofe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  uncommon,  we  refer  to 
Wolfius,  Hodgfon,  Simplon,  and  others. 

12.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  in  any  body  mechani¬ 
cally.  Lay  the  given  body  HI  (fig.  20.)  on  an  extended 
rope,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  tiiangular  prifm  F  G,  bringing 
it  this  and  that  way,  till  the  parts  cn  cither  fide  are  in 
equilibrio  ;  the  plane  whofe  fide  is  KL,  paffes  through 
the  center  of  gravity.  Balance  it  again  on  the  fame,  only 
changing  its  fituation  :  then  will  the  chord  or  the  fide 
M  N,  pafs  through  the  center  of  gravity  ;  fo  that  the  in- 
terfedfion  of  the  two  lines  M  N  and  K  L,  determines  the 
point  O  in  the  furface  of  the  body  required. 

The  fame  may  be  done  by  laying  the  body  on  a  horizontal 
table  (as  near  the  edge  as  is  poffible,  without  its  falling) 
in  two  pofitions,  lengthvvife  and  breadthwife  :  the  com¬ 
mon  interfedfion  of  the  two  lines  contiguous  to  the  edge, 
will  be  its  center  of  gravity.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  body  on  the  point  of  a  ftyle,  &c.  till  it  reft  in 
equilibrio.  It  was  by  this  method,  Borelli  found  the 
center  of  gravity  in  a  human  body,  to  be  between  the 
nates  and  pubis  ;  fo  that  the  whole  gravity  of  the  body  is 
there  colledted,  where  nature  has  placed  the  genitals; 
an  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  in  placing  the 
membrum  virile  in  that  place,  which  of  all  others  is  the 
raoft  convenient  for  copulation. 

Center  of  an  hyperbola ,  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  de¬ 
terminate  or  tranverfe  axis. 

Center  of  magnitude,  is  that  point  which  is  equally  di- 
ftant  from  all  the  external  parts  of  a  body. 

Center  of  motion,  is  a  point  round  which  one  or  more 
heavy  bodies,  that  have  one  common  center  of  gravity, 
revolve  ;  v.  gr.  If  the  weights  P  and  Q fjFab.  Mechanics , 
fig.  21.)  revolve  about  the  point  N,  fo  that  when  P  de- 
feends,  Qjafcends,  N  is  faid  to  be  the  center  of  motion. 

It  is  demonftrated  in  mechanics,  that  the  diftance  I  N, 
of  the  center  of  gravity,  of  any  particular  weight,  from 
the  common  center  of  gravity,  or  the  center  of  motion  N, 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  direction  I  P. 

Center  of  ojcillation ,  is  that  point,  in  the  axis  or  line  of 
fufpenfion  of  a  vibrating  body,  into  which,  if  the  whole 
was  contradled,  the  angular  velocity,  and  the  time  of 
vibration,  would  remain  unaltered.  Hence,  in  a  com¬ 
pound  pendulnm,  its  diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpen¬ 
fion  is  equal  to  the  length  of  a  fimple  pendulum ,  whofe 
ofciilations  are  ifochronal  with  thofe  of  the  compound 
one. 

Lavus  of  the  Center  of  ofcillation.  I.  If  fever  a  l  weights 
D,  F,  FI,  B,  (Tab.  Mechanics,  fig.  22.)  whofe  gravity  is  fup- 
pofed  co  He  hied  in  the  points  D,  F,  H,  B,  conflantly  retain  the 
fame  difiance  between  themfelves  and  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A  ; 
and  the  pendulum  thus  compounded,  performs  itsoJciHationsabout 
A  ;  O  A  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ojcillation  O  from  the 
p  int  of  fufpenfion  will  he  had  by  multiplying  the  feveral 
weights  into  the  Jquates  of  the  dijlances,  and  dividing  ihe  ag¬ 
gregate  by  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  their  weight.  See 
Simpfon’s  Fluxions,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  See. 

2.  To  determine  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  a  right  line  A  B 
(fig.  23.)  Let  A  B  =  rt,  A  D=zx,  then  will  xx  be  the 
fluxion  of  the  momentum,  which  being  multiplied  by 
becaufe  the  velocity  of  every  point  is  proportional  to  its 
diftance  from  the  center  of  motion  A,  will  give  x  x  for 

the  fluxffin  of  the  force,  whofe  fluent - ,  being  divid- 

%  3 

ed  by  — ,  the  fluent  of  x  x,  will  give-*  x  for  the  di- 

ftancc  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  the  part  A  D  from 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  A.  If  then  for  x  be  fubftituted  a 
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the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  the  right  line  ! 
A  B==  a.  Iii  this  manner  is  found  the  center  of  ofcilla¬ 
tion  of  a  wire,  ofcillating  about  one  of  its  extremities. 
3.  To  determine  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  the  re  Bangle  R  j  IS  S 
(fig  j  qJ  Jufpended  in  the  middle  point  A  of  the  fide  R  I,  and 
ofcillating  about  its  axis  R  I.  Let  R  I=r8  Hz=a,  A  Fn*  ; 
then  will  a  x  be  the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  or  whole  weight. 
This,  multiplied  by  x  the  velocity,  will  give  a  x  x  for  the 
fluxion  of  the  momentum  ;  and  multiplying  this  quan¬ 
tity  again  by  a-,  the  acquired  velocity,  we  flhall  have 


(X  x* 

axzx  for  the  fluxion  of  the  force  ;  whofe  fluent - ,  be- 


a  x 


ing  divided  by  — — ,  the  fluent  of  a  x  x ,  will  give  |  x , 

which  indefinitely  exprefles  the  diftance  of  the  center  of 
ofcillation,  from  the  axis  of  ofcillation  in  the  fegment 
R  C  D  1.  If  then  for  x  be  fubftituted  the  altitude  of  the 
whole  redlangle  R  S=b,  we  (hall  have  the  diftance  of 
the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the  axis=^. 

For  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  an  ifofccles  triangle ,  ASH, 
ofcillating  about  its  axis  Pi  I,  parallel  to  its  bafe  S  H ;  its 
diftance  from  the  vertex  A  is  found  of  A  E,  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  triangle. 

Of  an  ifofcele.s  triangle  S  A  H  ofcillating  about  its  bafe  SH, 
its  diftance  from  the  vertex  A  is  found  A  E  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  triangle. 

For  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  an  ififceles  triangle  S  A  H, 
ffpended  by  an  inflexible  thread  void  of  gravity,  A  h,  and 
ofcillating  about  its  axis  parallel  to  its  bafe  S  H  ;  its  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  vertex  is  found  =  \  the  altitude  of  the 
triangle. 

For  the  centers  of  ofcillation  of  parabolas,  and  curves  of  the 
hie  kind ,  ofcillating  about  their  axis,  parallel  to  their 
bafes,  they  are  found  as  follows. 

Let  A  E  =za,  A  Par*,  and  P  N  —y,  (fig.  19  )  then  uni- 
1  1 

m  m 

verfally,  y  —  x  ,  and  therefore  x  x  will  denote 
the  fluxion  of  the  whole  mafs.  This  being  multiplied 

I 

m  T  * 

by  xz  will  give  x  a  for  tbe  fluxion  of  the  force 


1  +3 


whofe  fluent 


m 
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being  divided  by 


m 
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'  +» 


,  the  fluent  of  x 


‘X  r 


x,  the  fluxion  of  the 


momentum,  will  give  for  the  diftance  of  the 

3  wi  -j—  1 

center  of  ofcillation  of  the  fpace  Z  A  N  P  from  the  vertex 

A  ;  and  when  x  becomes  equal  to  a1—  a  will  denote 

3m  -fi  1 

tbe  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  the  whole  pa¬ 
rabolic  fpace  S  A  H,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  A,  in 
the  axis  of  rotation  R  A  I. 

In  the  Apollonian  parabola,  m=2,  therefore  the  diftance 
of  the  center  from  the  axis  =  _5_  A  E. 

In  a  cubical  parabola,  m=3,  and ‘the  diftance  of  the 
center  of  olculation  from  the  axis  =  _7_  A  E. 

In  a  biquadratic  parabola,  m=4,  and  therefore  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  center  from  the  axis,  — A  E 
Eor  the  method  of  determining  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  ofcillation  from  the  bafe,  fuppofed  to  be  the  axis 
about  which  the  parabola  revolves,  fee  Hodgfon’s  Flux' 
ions,  p.431,  &c. 

In  fohd  and  plane  figures  agitated  laterally,  i.  e.  about 
the  axis  of  ofcillation,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
figure,  the  inveftigation  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  is 
fomewhat  difficult  ;  becaufe  all  the  parts  of  the  weight 
on  account  of  their  unequal  diftances  from  .he  point  of 
fufpenfion,  do  not  move  with  the  fame  velocity;  as  is 
fhew  by  Huygens,  111  h1S  Ho.ol.  Ofcill.  He  found  in 
this  cafe,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation,  from 
the  axis  in  a  circle  to  be  4  of  the  diameter  :  in  a  red- 
angle,  fufpended  by  one  of  its  angles,  4  of  the  diago- 
nal  ;  in  a  paraboia,  fufpended  by  its  vertex,  *  ofitsafp 
an.d.  3  of  the  parameter  ;  fufpended  from  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafis,  T  of  the  axis,  and  1  the  parameter  • 
rn  the  fedor  of  a  circle  |  of  a  right  line  which  is  to 
the  radius  as  the  arch  to  the  lubtenfe  ;  in  a  cone,  *  of  the 
axis,  and  T  of  the  third  proportional  to  the  axis  nnd  a 
femidiameter  of  the  bafe  ;  in  a  lphere  (as  is  ufually  the 
cafe  in  pendulums)  4  of  a  third  proportional  to  two 
quantites  compofed  of  the  femidiameter  and  length  of 
the  thread,  and  the  femidiameter  itfelf;  jn  a  cylinder 

?  tbe  altif  f  Ar  *  3  riSht  Jine>  which  is  ^the  f ’ 
m.diameter  of  the  bafe,  as  that  is  to  the  altitude 

Center  of  percuffion,, ,  in  a  moving  body,  is  that  point 
wherein  the  p^rcCssion  is  the  greateft,  wherein  the 
whole  percutient  force  of  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  be  cot 
ieded  .  or  about  which  the  impetus  of  the  parts  is  ba¬ 


lanced  on  every  fide  :  fo  that  it  may  be  ftopt,  by  an  im¬ 
movable  ohftacle,  at  this  point,  and  reft  on  it,  without 
ading  on  the  center  of  fufpenfion. 

Laws  of  the  Center  of  periuffion — 1.  The  center  of  per- 
cufitan  is  the  fame  with  the  center  of  ofcillation ,  where  the 
percutient  body  revolves  lound  a  fixed  point  ;  and  is  de¬ 
termined  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by  confidering  the 
impetus  of  the  the  parts,  as  fo  many  weights  applied  to  an 
inflexible  right  line,  void  of  gravity;  i.  e.  by  dividing 
the  fum  of  the  produds  of  the  forces  of  the  parts,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  their  diftances  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion, 
by  the  fum  of  the  forces.  What,  therefore,  has  been 
above  ffiewn  of  the  center  of  ofcillation,  will  hold  of  the 
center  of  percuffion,  where  the  percutient  body  moves 
round  a  fixed  point. 

2.  The  center  of  percuffion  is  the  fame  with  the  center  of 
gravity,  if  all  the  parts  of  the  percutient  body  be  carried 
with  a  parallel  motion,  or  with  the  fame  celerity  ;  for 
the  momenta  are  the  produds  of  the  weights  into  the 
celerities.  Wherefore,  to  multiply  equiponderating  bo¬ 
dies  by  the  fame  velocity,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  take 
equimultiples  ;  but  the  equimultiples  of  equiponderating 
bodies,  themfelves  equiponderate  ;  therefore,  equivalent 
momenta  are  difpofed  about  the  center  of  gravit"  :  cou- 
fequently  the  center  of  percuffion  in  this  cafe  coincides 
with  that  of  gravity  ;  and  what  is  (hewn  of  the  one,  will 
hold  of  the  other. 

Center  of  a  parallelogram ,  or  polygon,  the  point  wherein 
us  diagonals  interfedh 

Center  of  a  fphere  is  a  point  from  which  all  the  lines 
drawn  to  the  lurface,  are  equal. 

The  center  of  the  j enn  circle,  by  whofe  revolutions  the  foliere 
is  generated,  is  alfo  that  of  the  fphere. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftus  defines  God  an  intelledual  fphere, 
whofe  center  is  every-where,  and  circumference  no-where. 

Center-iv/w/  of  a  watih.  See  Watck-iwI. 

Center  of  a  fquadron  or  of  a  feet,  is  the  middle  of  a 
line,  which  is  always  the  ftation  of  the  admi.al,  or 
commanaer  in  chief,  and  ought  to  be  proportionally  the 

nPt°nS-nCa:re  h  reacbes  from  the  van  and  rear  ; 

CE,N  J  I^G  °f  an  'he  grinding  it  fo  as  that 

the  thickelt  part  is  exadly  m  the  middle 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  grinding  large  optic 
glafles  is,  that  in  figures  1  o  little  convex,  the  lead  dif- 
ference  will  put  the  center  two  or  three  inches  out  of  the 
middie.  Dr.  Hook  notes,  that  though  it  were  better  the 
thickeft  part  of  a  long  objeH  giafs  were  axaftly  in  the 
middle,  yet  it  may  be  a  very  good  one  when  it  is  an  inch 
or  two  outer  it.  Fhil.  Tranf.  N°  4..  p.  57.  Id.  ibid. 
p.  04. leq.  ‘ 

Mr  Caffini  the  younger  has  a  difeourfe  exprefs  on  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  well  centering  the  objeB  giafs  of  a  large  telefcopr. 
that  is,  of  grinding  them  fo,  that  the  centre  may  fall 
exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  telefcope.  Mem.  Acad.  Sc. 
an.  1710,  p.  299,  feq.  See  Object -giafs. 

CENTESIMA  ujura,  that  wherein  the  intereft  in  an  hun¬ 
dred  months  became  equal  to  the  principal  ;  i.  e.  where 
the  money  is  laid  out  at  one  per  cent,  per  month,  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  our  ftyle  would  be  called  12  per  cent,  for 
the  Romans  rekoned  their  intereft  not  by  the  year  but 
by  the  month.  1  ’ 

CENTESlMA'nOH,  Centefmatio,  the  punifhing  every 
hundredth  man.  b  7 

Macrinus  fometimes  decimated,  and  fometimes  cenufi- 
mated  the  foldiers.  ihe  attcr  term  fee  ms  to  have  been 
introduced  by  h.mfelr  to  the  honour  of  his  clemency  as 
being  contented  to  centejimate  thofe  who  deferred  deci¬ 
mation,  or  vicefimation. 

“I1?™’  in  Mltm,  «h.  fame  wi,h 

C’ENllLOOinUM,  from  centum,  a  hunched,  and  loquor, 
ljpcah,  denotes  a  colledion  of  a  hundred  fentences 
opinions,  or  fayings.  * 

CENTINOD1UM,  an  officinal  plant,  popularly  called 
OOT-fra/ji  by  the  botanifls  polygonum-,  reputed  an 
altringent  and  vulnerary.  r 

CENTIMES.  See  Scolopendra. 

CENPNER,  or  Do  cim  a  (lie  Hundred,  in  Metallurgy  and 
Flfiayng,  ,s  a  weight  divifible,  firft  into  as  bunched,  and 
thence  into  a  greater  number  of  other  fmaller  parts  •  bur 
though  the  word  is  the  fame,  both  with  the  affayers  and 
metallu, -gifts,  yet  it  is  to  be  underftood  as  exrreffin* 
very  different  quantity  in  their  different  acceptation  Jit 
The  weights  of  the  metallurgifts  are  eafily  underftnn/ 
as  being  of  the  common  proportion,  hut  thofe  of  the  a f 
fayers  are  a  thoufand  times  fmaller  than  thefe  1  l 
portions  of  metals  or  ores  examined  bv  the  S  tne 

ufually  very  fmall.  ’  -,ers  are 

The  metallurgifts,  who  extraft  metals  out  of  the,V„ 
ufe  a  weight  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  nar-s  /  k 
part  a  pound  ;  the  whole  they  call  a  centnej oc  LrT^A 
-e.gh, ,  the  pound  is  divide/  i,„o  fit 

half  ounces;  and  the  half  ounce  into  two  aulterl  c 
ounces,  and  thefe  each  into  two  drams-  q  1  o{ 
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Thefe  divifions  and  denominations  of  the  metallurgies 
are  eafily  underftood  ;  but  the  fame  words,  though  they 
are  equally  ufed  by  afl'ayers,  with  them  exprefs  very  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  ;  for  as  the  centner  of  the  metallurgies 
contains  a  hundred  pounds,  the  centner  of  the  afl'ayers  is 
really  no  more  than  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts 
are  proportioned. 

As  the  afl'ayers  weights  are  divided  into  fucli  an  extreme 
degree  of  minutenels,  and  are  fo  very  different  irom  ah 
the  common  weights,  the  afl'ayers  ufually  make  them 
themfelves,  in  the  following  manner,  out  of  fmall  filver, 
or  fine  folder  plates,  of  fuch  a  flze,  that  the  mark  or 
their  weight,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the  dram,  which 
is  the  docimafiic ,  or  allaying  centner,  may  be  put  upon 
them.  They  firft  take  for  a  bafis  one  weight,  being  about 
two-thirds  of  a  common  dram:  this  they  mark  (64^.) 
Then  having  at  hand  fome  granulated  lead,  wafhed  clean, 
well  dried,  and  fitted  very  fine,  they  put  as  much  of  it 
in  one  of  the  fmall  dilhes  of  a  fine  ballance,  as  will  equi- 
poife  the  64 lb.  (as  is  it  called)  juft  mentioned:  then  di¬ 
viding  this  granulated  lead  into  very  nice  halves,  in  the 
two  feales,  after  taking  out  the  firft  filver  weight,  they 
obtain  a  perfeft  equilibrium  between  the  two  feales  ;  they 
then  pour  the  granulated  lead  out  of  one  difh  of  the 
feales,  and  inftead  of  it  put  in  another  filver  weight, 
which  they  make  exa&ly  equiponderant  with  the  lead  in 
the  other  fcale,  and  mark- it  (3 7.1b.)  If  this  fecond 
weight,  when  firft  put  into  the  fcale,  exceed  by  much 
the  weight  of  the  lead,  they  take  a  littljp  from  it  by  a 
very  fine  file  ;  but  when  it  comes  very  near,  they  ufe 
only  a  whetftone  to  wear  off  an  extremely  fmall  portion 
at  a  time.  When  it  is  brought  to  be  perfedly  even  and 
equal  to  the  lead,  they  change  the  feales  to  fee  that  no 
error  has  been  committed,  and  then  go  on  in  the  fame 
manner  till  they  have  made  all  the  divifions,  and  all  the 
fmall  weights.  Then  to  have  an  entire  centner ,  ox  hun¬ 
dred.  weight,  they  add  to  the  64 lb.  (as  they  call  it)  a 
3  2 lb.  and  a  4 lb.  and  weighing  againft  them  one  fmall 
weight,  they  make  it  equal  to  them,  and  mark  it  (10 lb.) 
This  is  the  docimaftical,  or  affaying  centner,  and  is  really 
one  dram.  Cramer,  Art.  Aff.  p.  108. 

CENTO,  in  Poetry ,  a  work  wholly  compofed  of  verfes,  or 
paffages,  promifeuoufly  taken  from  other  authors  ;  only 
difpofed  in  a  new  form,  or  order:  fo  as  to  compofe  a 
new  work,  and  make  a  new  meaning.  _ 

The  word  is  Latin,  cento,  which  primarily  fignifies  a  cloak 
made  of  patches,  and  that  from  *evt/wv. 

Aufonius  has  laid  down  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  com- 
pofing  centos.  The  pieces,  he  fays,  may  be  taken  either 
from  the  fame  poet,  or  from  feveral ;  and  the  verfes  may 
be  either  entire,  or  divided  into  two;  one  half  to  be 
connefted  with  another  half  taken  elfewhere ;  but  two 
verfes  are  never  to  be  taken  running,  nor  is  much  lefs 
than  half  a  verfe  to  be  taken.  Agreeably  to  thefe  rules, 
he  has  made  a  pleafant  nuptial  cento  from  Virgil.  . 
Proba  Falconia  has  written  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  in 
centos  taken  from  Virgil  :  the  like  is  done  by  Alex.  Rofs, 
in  his  Chriftiados  ;  and  by  Stephen  de  Pleurre,  canon 
regular  of  St.  Vi£tor  at  Paris.- 

CENPONARII,  in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  officers  or  opera¬ 
tors,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  make  centones,  or  coats  patched 
of  leather  and  cloth,  wherewith  to  cover  the  vine*,  un¬ 
der  which  the  befiegers  made  their  approaches,  as  well 
as  the  towers  and  machines  ufed  to  batter  the  place,  and 
prevent  their  being  fet  on  fire  by  the  enemy..  In  the 
Theodofian  code  we  have  a  title,  De  centonams  &  den- 
drophoris.  And  in  ancient  inferiptions,  the  centonarn  are 
joined  with  the  tignarii ,  or  carpenters,  ferraru  or  frniths, 
&c.  who  made  but  one  company,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  collegium  fabroruni  centonario 1  urn. 

CENTRAL,  fomething  relating  to  centre,  or  center. 
Thus  we  fay,  central  eclipfe,  central  fire,  central  forces,  cen¬ 
tral  rule,  &c.  , 

Central  forces,  are  the  vires,  or  powers,  whereby  a  mov¬ 
ing  body  either  tends  towards  the  centre  of  motion,  or 

recedes  from  it.  , .  .  .  ,  . 

Central  forces  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  with  regard  to 
their  different  relations  to  the  centre,  viz.  the  centripetal 
aud  the  centrifugal. 

The  dodrine  of  central,  or  centripetal ,  and  centrifugal 
forces,  has  been  much  cultivated  by  mathematicians  as 
being  of  extenfive  ufe  in  the  theory  of  gravity  and  other 
phyl'ico-mathematical  fciences. 

In  this  dodrine  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a  body  at  reft  never 
moves  itfelf ;  and  that  a  body  in  motion  never  changes 
the  velocity  or  diredion  of  its  motion  of  itfelf ;  but  that 
every  motion  would  continue  uniform,  and  its  direction 
redilinear,  unlefs  fome  external  force  or  refiftance  ai- 
feded  it.  Hence,  when  a  body  at  reft  always  tends  to 
move,  or  when  the  velocity  of  any  redilinear  motion  is 
accelerated  continually,  or  when  the  diredion  of  a 
tion  is  continually  varied,  and  a  curve  line  defcribed : 
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thefe  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  equally  from  the  influence 
of  fome  power  that  ads  incefl'antly;  which  may  be  mea- 
fured  cither  by  the  prelfure  of  the  quiefeent  body  againft 
the  obftacle  that  hinders  it  to  move,  in  the  firft  cafe  ;  or 
by  the  acceleration  of  the  motion,  in  the  fecond  ;  or  by 
the  flexure  of  the  curve  defcribed,  in  the  third  cafe;  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  time  in  which  thefe  effeds  are 
produced,  and  other  circumftances,  according  to  the 
principles  of  mechanics.  Effeds  of  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  each  kind  fall  under  our  conftant  obfervation 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  fame  power  which 
renders  bodies  heavy  while  they  are  at  reft,  accelerates 
them  when  they  defeend  perpendicularly,  and  bends 
their  motion  into  a  curve  line  when  they  are  projeded 
in  any  other  diredion  than  that  of  their  gravity.  But 
we  can  judge  of  the  powers  that  ad  on  the  celeftiai 
bodies  by  effeds  of  the  laft  kind  only.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  dodrine  of  central  forces  is  of  fo  much  ufe  in 
the  theory  of  the  planetary  motions. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  treated  of  central  forces  in  book  I. 
§  2.  of  his  Principles.  M.  de  Moivre  has  given  elegant 
general  theorems  relating  to  the  fame  fubjed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  and  in  his  Mifcel.  Analyt.  p.  231. 

Let  MPQ^/TaL  II.  dnalyfu,  fig.  57 .)  be  any  given  curve 
in  the  perimeter  of  which,  a  body  moves:  let  P  be  the 
place  of  the  body  in  the  curve,  S  the  centre  of  forces , 
PG  the  radius  of  concavity  or  curvature,  ST  the  per¬ 
pendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  of  forces  to  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  curve  in  P,  then  will  the  centripetal  force  be 

every  where  proportional  to  the  quantity  x  jj  p  c'ujj~ 


See  Mifcel.  Analyt.  p.  231. 

What  is  there  called  the  centre  of  force  is  the  point  to 
which  the  central  force  is  always  direded. 

Monfieur  Varignon  has  alfo  given  two  general  theorems 
on  this  fubjed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad.  Scienc.  ann. 
1700,  1701,  and  has  {hewn  their  application  to  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets.  See  alfo  the  fame  Memoirs,  ann. 
1706,  1710. 

Mr.  Mac-Laurin  has  alfo  treated  the  fubjed  of  central 
forces  very  fully  in  his  Fluxions,  from  art.  416  to  493, 
where  he  gives  a  great  variety  of  expfeffions  for  thele 
forces ,  and  feveral  elegant  methods  of  inveftigating 
them. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demonftrated  this  fundamental  the¬ 
orem  of  central  forces,  that  the  areas  which  revolving  bo¬ 
dies  deferibe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre, 
lie  in  the  fame  immoveable  planes,  and  are  proportional 
to  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.  Princip.  lib.  i. 
prop.  1. 

A  late  eminent  mathematician  obferves,  that  this  law, 
which  is  originally  Kepler’s,  is  the  only  general  principle 
in  the  dodrine  of  centripital forces ;  but  lince  this  law,  as 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf  has  proved,  cannot  hold  when¬ 
ever  a  body  has  a  gravity  or  force  to  any  other  than  one 
and  the  fame  point,  there  feems  to  be  wanting  fome 
law  that  may  ferve  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  moon 
and  fatellites  which  have  a  gravity  towards  two  different 
centres  :  the  law  he  lays  down  for  this  purpofe  is, 

That  where  a  body  is  defleded  by  two  forces  tending  con- 
ftantly  to  two  fixed  points,  it  will  deferibe,  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  two  fixed  points,  equal  folids  in  equal  times, 
about  the  line  joining  thofe  fixed  points.  See  Machin, 
of  the  laws  of  the  moon’s  motion,  in  the  poftfeript. 
This  ffiort  treatife  is  publiffied  at  the  end  of  the  Englifh 
tranflation  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principles.  See  a  de- 
monftration  of  this  law  by  Mr.  W.  Jones  in  the  Phil. 

Tranf.  vol.  lix.  art.  12.  p.  74»  &c* 

Central  forces,  laws  of.  1.  The  following  rule,  for  which 
we  are  obliged  to  the  marquis  de  1  Hopital,  opens  at 
once  all  the  myfteries  of  central  forces.  Suppofe  a  body 
of  any  determinate  weight  to  move  uniformly  round  a 
centre  with  any  certain  velocity ;  find  from  what  height 
it  muft  have  fallen  to  acquire  that  velocity  ;  then,  as  the 
radius  of  the  circle  it  deferibes  is  to  double  that  height, 
fo  is  its  weight  to  its  centrifugal  force. 

2.  The  central  force  of  a  body  moving  in  the  periphery  of 
a  circle,  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  indefinitely  fmall  arch  AE, 
divided  by  the  diameter  AB.  Tab.  Mechanics,  fig.  25,  N°  1. 
Let  this  arch  be  the  diftance  which  the  body  deferibes  in 
a  given  particle  of  time;  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  cir¬ 
cle,  AE2  =  ABx  AM,  and  therefore  AM“-jg--  Now 


AM  is  the  fpace  through  which  the  body  is  drawn  from 
the  tangent  in  the  given  time  ;  and  though  2  AM  is  the 
proper  meafure  of  the  central  force,  yet  when  the  forces 
compared  are  all  computed  in  the  fame  manner,  from 
the  nafeent,  or  indefinitely  fmall  fubtenfes  of  contempo¬ 
raneous  arches,  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether  we  con- 
fider  thofe  fubtenfes,  or  their  doubles,  as  the  meafures  of 
the  forces,  Gnce  the  ratio  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame. 
Since  then  a  body,  by  an  equable  motion,  in  equal  times 
g  A  delcribes 
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^efcribes  equal  irehes  AE ;  the  central  force,  wherewith 
the  body  is  impelled  in  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  is 
conftantly  the  fame. 

q.  If  two  bodies  deferibe  different  peripheries  by  an 
equable  motion,  their  central  forces  are  in  a  ratio,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  celerities  ;  and 
the  reciprocal  one  of  their  diameters  :  becaufe  the  ratio 
of  the  celerities  is  in  this  cafe  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
arches  or  fpaces  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  ce¬ 
lerities  are  evidently  in  the  fubuuplicate  of  the  products 
of  the  diameters  multiplied  by  the  forces.  Hence,  if 
the  celerities  be  equal,  the  central  forces  will  be  recipro¬ 
cally  as  their  diameters;  and  if  the  diameters  AB  and 
HL  be  equal,  i.  e.  if  each  moveable  proceed  in  the  fame 
periphery,  but  with  unequal  celerities,  the  central  forces 
will  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities. 

If  the  central  forces  of  the  two  bodies  moving  in  different 
peripheries  be  equal,  the  diameters  of  the  circles  AB 
and  HL  will  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  celerities. 

4.  The  central  forces  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  di- 
ref!:, ratio  of- the  diameters,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  the 
fquares  of  the  times.  For  the  diameters  are  as  the  pe¬ 
ripheries,  which  are  the  fpaces  run  in  the  periodic 
times :  and  thefe  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their 
times  and  celerities  direffly ;  therefore,  reprefenting  the 
times  by  T,  t,  the  celerities  by  C,  c,  and  the  dia¬ 
meters  by  D,  d\  D  :  if :  :  C  x  T  :  t  X  b  confequently 
Cz  x  Tz  c1  x  tz  tz 

-  : - and  —  : 

D  D  d 


D2 


x  r  ,  f  T2  C2  c1 
; - ,  and  ;  and  there¬ 


of 


fore,  by  art.  3.  the  central  forces  are  in  the  proportion  re¬ 
quired.  And  when  the  circles  are  equal,  th c  central 
forces  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

5.  If  two  bodies,  equal  in  weight,  deferibe  peripheries  of 
unequal  circles,  in  equal  times,  their  central  forces  are  as 
their  diameters  AB,  and  HL  (Tab.  Mechanics ,  fig.  25). 
And  hence,  if  the  central  forces  of  two  bodies,  deferibing 
peripheries  of  two  unequal  circles,  be  as  their  diameters, 
they  pafs  over  the  fame  in  equal  times. 

6.  if  two  bodies  moving  in  unequal  peripheries,  be 
adfed  on  by  the  fame  central  force ,  the  time  in-  the  larger 
is  to  that  in  the  fmaller,  in  a  fubtkiplicate  ratio  of  the 
greater  diameter  AB,  to  the  lefs  HL;  wherefore  T2  : 
tz  :  \  Did,  that  is,  the  diameters  of  the  circ'es  in  whofe 
peripheries  thole  bodies  are  ached  on  by  the  fame  central 
force  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times.  Hence  alfo 
the  times  wherein  fimilar  peripheries  or  arches  are  run 
over  by  bodies  impelled  by  the  fame  central  force,  are  in 
proportion  to  their  velocities. 

7.  If  the  times  wherein  the  bodies  are  carried  through 
the  fame  entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arches,  be  as  the 
diameters  of  the  circles,  the  central  forces  aie  reciprocally 
as  the  fame  diameters. 

8.  If  a  body  move  uniformly  In  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
with  the  velocity  it  acquires  by  falling  the  height  AF  ; 
the  central  force  will  be  to  the  gravity  as  double  the  alti¬ 
tude  AF  to  the  radius  CA. — If  Therefore  the  gravity  of 
the  body  be  called  G,  the  centrifugal  force  will  be  2AF 
X  G  CA. 

9  It  a  heavy  body  move  equably  in  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  and  with  the  velocity  which  it  acquites  by  falling 
through  a- height  equal  to.  half  the  radius;  the  central 
force  will  be  equal  to  the  gravity. — Aud  again,  if  the 
central  force  be  equal  to  the  gravity,  it  moves  in  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  circle  with  the  fame  velocity  which  it 
acquires  in  falling  a  height  equal  to  half  the  radius. 

10.  If  the  central  force  be  equal  to  the  gravity,  the  time 
it  takes  up  in  the  entire  periphery,  is  to  the  time  of  its 
fall  through  half  the  radius,  as  the  periphery  to  the  radius. 

11.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  and  with 
an  unequal  velocity,  which  is  reciprocally  in  a  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  ciiameters  ;  the  central  forces  are  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  diltances  from  the  centre  of  the  forces 
taken  reciprocally. 

12.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  with  ce¬ 
lerities  which  are  reciprocally  as  the  diameters ;  their 
central  forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  their 
dillances  from  the  centre  of  their  forces. 

13.  If  the  velocities  of  two  bodies,  moving  in  unequal 
peripheries,  be  reciprocally  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameters  ;  the  fquares  of  the  times  wherein  they  pafs 
the  whole  periphery,  or  fimilar  arches,  are  in  a  triplicate 
ratio  of  the  diflances  from  the  centre  of  the  forces  ; 
wherefore,  if  the  central  forces  be  reciprocally  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  ratio.of  the  dillances  from  the  centre,  the  fquares 
of  the  times  wherein  the  entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar 
arches  are  palled  over,  are  alfo  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the 
diltances. 

From  this,  and  fome  of  the  foregoing  theorems,  we  may 
deduce  the  velocity  and  periodic  time  of  a  body  revolv¬ 
ing  in  a  circle,  by  means  of  its  own  gravity,  at  any 
given  diftance  from  the  earth’s  centre.  Let  d  be  the 
I  pace  through  which  a  heavy  bqdy  defeends  at  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  earth,  In  the  firft  fecond  of  time,  then  2  r 
will  be  the  meafure  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  fur 
face:  and  r  being  afl'umed  for  the  earth’s  radius,  th~ 
velocity  in  a  circle  at  its  furface,  in  one  fecond,  will  b\ 

a/  2 rd,  by  art.  2.  And  the  time  of  revolution  will  be  = 


3,141 5Q,  See.  x  2 


—  3» r4 1 59»  x 


(fe- 


2  r  d 

conds)  s  becaufe  tire  Tpace  deferibed  in  a  given  time, which 
is  the  true  meafure  of  the  celerity,  is  to  the  whole  periphe¬ 
ry*  V1Z"  3>I4I59  x  2r>  as  faid  time  is  to  the  true  mea* 
lure  of  the  periodic  time :  the  two  foregoing  exprefiions,- 
iubltituting  for  r,  21000000  feet,  and  for  d,  i6|,  will 
be  nearly  equal  to  26000  feet, .and  5075  fecotvds,  re- 
lpectively.  Let  R  reprefent  the  radius  o t  another  cir¬ 
cle  deferibed  by  a  projedlile  about  the  earth’s  centre ; 
hnce  the  force  of  gravitation  varies  inverfely  as  the  lq  uare 

of  the  diftance,  we  lhall  have  r~2;  R~^  ;;  26000 
feet,  the^velocity  in  a  fecond  at  the  furface,  Vo  a6cbo 
/  r 

^  pt  *  ^ie  ve‘Qcity  in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  R  : 
and  by  ait.  13.  r\  .  R|  ;;  5075  feconds,  the  periodic 
time  at  the  furface  :  5075  x  X^R  3 


the  time  of  revo¬ 


lution  in  the  circle  R.  Let  R  —  60  r,  or  the  diftance  of 
the  moon  from  tiie  earth,  and  the  above  exprelfion  will 
give  2360000  feconds,  or  27,3  days  nearly,  for  the  pe¬ 
riodic  time  at  that  diftance.  Thus  alfo  the  ratio  of  the 
forces  of  gravitation  of  the  moon  towards  the  fun  ami 
earth  may  be  eftimated.  For  1  year  being  the  periodic 


time  of  the  earth  and  moon  about  the  fun,  and  the 

1  78 

fquare  of  the  proportional  periodic  tiroe  of  the  moon 


about  the  earth,  we  have,  by  art.  4.  giLOcr'JO  ;  240OCO 

X  178  :  :  2,2,  See.  :  1  ;  or  this  is  the  proportion  of  the 
gravitation-  of  the  moon  towards  the  lun  to  her  gravita¬ 
tion  towards  the  earth.  Again,  we  may  hence  compute 
the  centrifugal,  force  of  a 'body  at  the  equator,  arifing 
from  the  earth  s  rotation.  The  time  of  revolution,  when 
the  centrifugal  force  would  become  equal  to  that  of  gra¬ 
vity,  as  has  been  Ihewn  above,  is  5075  feconds  ;  'and 
by  art.  4.  86160]*,  which  is  the  fquare  of  the  number 
of  feconds  in  23  hours  56  minutes,  the  time  of  the 
earth’s  entire  rotation,  is  to  5O75'  %  as  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity,  which  maybe  denoted  by  unit,  to  ~  ,  the  centri- 

209 

fttgal  force  required.  Simpfon’s  Fluxions,  vol.  i.  p. 
240,  &c. 

14.  If  a  body  move  in  a  curve  line,  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  the  radius  C13,  fig.  25,  N°  2,  drawn  from  it  to  the 
fixed  point  C,  placed  in  the  fame  plane,  delcribes  areas 
BAC,  BCE,  Sec.  proportional  to  the  times,  or  equal  in 
any  given  time,  it  is  folieited  towards  the  point  C,  by  a 
centripetal  force. 

15.  Jf  a  body  proceed  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  the 
right  line  Ail,  and  be  lolicited  by  a  centripetal  force  to¬ 
wards  a  fixed  point  C,  placed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  it  de- 
icribes  a  curve,  whofe  cavity  is  towards  C,  and  whofe 
feveral  arete,  comprehended  between  two  radii  AC  and 
CB,  are  proportional  to  the  times. 

16.  However  the  central  forces  differ  from  one  another, 
they  may  be  compared  together  ;  for  they  are  always  in 
a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  mat- 
tei  in  the  levolving  bodies,  and  the  ratio  of  the  diftances 
from  the  centre;  and  alfo  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
Iquares  of  the  periodical  times.  If  then  you  multiply 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body  by  its  diftance  from 
the  centre,  and  divide  the  produft  by  the  fquare  of  the 
periodical  time,  the  quotients  of  the  divifion  will  be  to 
one  another  in  the  faid  compound  ratio,  that  is,  as  the 
central  forces. 

17.  When  the  quantities  of  matter  are  equal,  the  di¬ 
ftances  themfelves  mult  be  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the 
periodical  times,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  cen¬ 
tred  forces :  in  that  cafe,  if  the  fquares  of  the  periodical 
times  be  to  one  another  as  the  Cubes  of  the  diftances,  the 
quotients  of  the  divifions,  as  well  as  the  central  forces , 
will  be  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  di¬ 
ftances. 

18.  When  the  force  by  which  a  body  folieited, towards  a 
point  is  not  every  where  the  fame,  but  is  either  inoreafed 
or  diminiftied  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  fiom  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  feveral  curves  will  thence  arife  in  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion.  If  the  force  decrcafes  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  from  that  point,  the  body  will 
deferibe  an  ellipfis,  which  is  an  oval  curve,  in  which 
there  are  two  points  called  foci,  and  the  point  towards 
which  the  force  is  directed  falls  upon  one  of  them  ;  fo 
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that  in  every  revolution  the  body  once  approaches  to,  and 
once  recedes  from  it.  The  circle  alfo  belongs  to  that 
fort  of  curves,  and  fo  in  that  cafe  the  body  may  alfo  de- 
feribe  a  circle.  The  body  may  alfo  (by  fuppofing  a 
greater  celerity  in  it)  deferibe  the  two  remaining  conic 
fedtions,  viz.  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  curves,  which 
do  not  return  into  themfelves  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
force  increafes  with  the  diflance,  and  that  in  a  ratio  of 
the  diftance  itfelf,  the  body  will  again  deferibe  an  el- 
lipfis  :  but  the  point  to  which  the  force  is  directed  is  the 
Centre  of  the  elipfe;  and  the  body,  in  each  revolution, 
will  twice  approach  to,  and  again  twice  recede  from  that 
point.  In  this  cafe  alfo  a  body  may  move  in  a  circle,  for 
the  reafon  above  mentioned. 

Central  Rule,  is  a  rule  or  method  difeovered  by  our 
countryman  Thomas  Baker,  redtor  of  Nympton  in  De¬ 
von,  whereby  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  defigned  to 
cut  the  parabola  in  as  many  points  as  an  equation  to  be 
conftrudied  hath  real  roots. 

Its  principal  ufe  is  in  the  conftrudtion  of  equations  ;  and 
he  has  applied  it  with  good  fuccefs  as  far  as  biquadratics. 
The  central  rule  ts  chiefly  founded  on  this  property  of  the 
parabola:  that  if  a  Ime  be  inferibed  in  that  curve  per¬ 
pendicular  to  any  diameter,  a  rectangle  formed  of  the 
fegments  of  this  infeript  is  equal  to  a  rectangle  made  of 
the  intercepted  diameter  and  parameter  of  the  axis. 

'i  h  t  central  rule  has  the  advantage  over  Cartes’s  and  De- 
Latteres’s  methods  of  conftructing  equations,  in  that  both 
thefe  are  fubjedt  to  the  trouble  of  bearing  the  equation 
by  taking  away  the  fecond  term.  This  we  are  freed 
from  in  Baker’s  method,  which  {hews  us  how  to  con- 
ftruCt  all  equations  not  exceeding  the  fourth  power,  by 
the  ihterfedtion  of  a  circle  and  parabola,  without  the 
omiffion  or  change  of  any  terms.  See  Phil.  Trani. 
Nu  1 57. 

CENTRATION,  centratio.  See  Concentration. 
Paracelfus  ufed  the  word  centratio ,  for  the  change  or  con- 
verfion  of  a  faiine  principle  into  a  corrofive  and  ulcerat¬ 
ing  quality.  According  to  him,  a  centrum  falls  is  the 
beginning  of  ulcers. 

CEN  ERIFUGAL  force  is  that  whereby  a  body  revolving 
round  a  centre,  endeavours  to  recede  from  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  eflablilhed  laws  of  nature,  that  all  motion 
is  of  itfelf  redtilinear  ;  and  that  the  moving  body  never 
recedes  from  its  firft  right  line,  till  fome  new  impulfe  be 
fuperadded  in  a  different  diredtion  :  after  that  new  im¬ 
pulfe  the  motion  becomes  compounded,  but  it  conti 
nues  Hill  redtilinear,  though  the  direction  of  the  line  be 
altered.  To  move  in  a  curve,  it  mult  receive  a  new  im¬ 
pulfe,  and  that  in  a  different  direction  every  moment; 
curve  not  being  reducible  to  right  lines,  unlefs  infinitely 
final!  ones.  If  then  a  body  continually  drawn  towards  a 
centre  be  projedted  in  a  line  that  does  not  go  through 
thatcentie,  it  will  deferibe  a  curve  ;  in  each  point  where 
of,  A  ( Tab  Mechanics, fig.  25-  N°  I.)  it  will  endeavour  to 
recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent  A  D  ; 
and,  if  nothing  hindered,  it  would  actually  proceed;  fo 
as  in  the  fame  time  wherein  it  deferibes  the  arch  A  E,  it 
would  recede  the  length  of  the  line  D  E,  perpendicular 
to  A  D,  -by  its  centrifugal  force.  The  centrifugal  force , 
therefore,  is  as  the  right  line  D  E,  perpendicular  to  A  D  ; 
fuppofing  the  arch  AE  infinitely  fmall. 

The  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  l'uch,  that  a  body  ob¬ 
liged  to  deferibe  a  circle,  always  deferibes  the  largeit  it 
poffibly  can  ;  a  greater  circle  being,  as  it  were,  lefs  cir¬ 
cular,  and  lefs  diftant  from  a  right  line,  than  a  fmall  one. 

A  body  therefore  fuffers  more  violence,  and  exerts  its  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  more,  when  it  deferibes  a  little  circle  than 
when  a  large  one  :  that  is,  the  centrifugal  forte  is  always 
proportional,  other  circumftances  being  alike,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  curve  in  which  the  revolving  body 

'  is  carried  round. 

it  is  the  fame  in  other  curves  as  in  circles  ;  for  a  curve, 
whatever  it  be,  may  be  elteemcd  as  compofed  of  an  in¬ 
finity  of  arches  of  infinitely  fmall  circles,  all  deferibed 
on  different  radii ;  fo  that  it  is  at  thofe  places  where  the 
curve  has  the  greatefb  curvity,  that  the  little  arches  are 
moll  circular  :  thus  in  the  fame  curve,  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  body  that  deferibes  it,  varies  according  to  the 
fevcral  points  wherein  it  is  found. 

Centrifugal  wheel.  See  Wheel. 

(JEN  TRINE,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  by  which  mofl  authors 
call  the  po*cus  pifeis.  It  is  properly  of  the  galeus  kind,  but 
much  thicker  and  fhorter  than  any  other  of  that  genus, 
and  from  head  to  tail  is  fomewhat  of  a  triangular  figure  ; 
its  broad  and  flat  belly  making  one  fide  of  the  triangle, 
and  its  two  fides,  which  meet  at  the  back,  the  other  two. 
Aldrov.  de  Fife.  lib.  iii.  cap.  141. 

It  has  its  name  of  porcus  pifis  either  from  the  fiiape  of 
its  back,  which,  rifing  into  a  ridge,  relembles  that  of  a 
hog,  or  from  its  loving  like  the  hog  to  wallow  in  mud. 

CEN  TRINE5,  in  Pbyfiology,  a  fpecies  of  infedts  hatched 
in  the  wild  fig-tree,  and  uled  in  c aprific ation. 
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CENTRIPETAL  force  is  that  power  whereby  a'moVea’&d" 
D  im  pe  lied  in  the  right  line  AG  [Tab.  Meihanics,  fio- 
2fi’  !•)  is  perpetually  drawn  out  of  its  redtilinear  mo/ 
non  and  foheited  to  proceed  in  a  curve.  T  he  ccntripetc 
force,  therefore,  is  as  the  right  line  D  E ;  fuppofing  th- 
arch  A  E  infinitely  final!.  Hence,  in  circles,  the  cent ri 
petal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  equal. 

CEN  I  RlSCUta,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  nantes, 
in  the  clafs  of  amphibia:  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  head  is  lengthened  cut  into  a  very  narrow  beak’ 
the  aperture  is  recurved,  the  abdomen  earinated,  and  the 
belly  fins  ut  ite  1. 

CEN  1  RO-B AllY C  method ,  fiom  nrvfiov  and  (lttpV(,  heavy , 
in  Mechanics ,  is  a  method  of  meaiuiing  or  determining 
the  quantity  of  a  lurface,  or  afolid,  by  confidermg'it .as 
formed  by  motion,  and  multiplying  it  into  the  way  of 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

I  he  do£trine  is  comprifed  in  the  following  theorem, 
with  its  corollaries. 

Every  figure,  whether  fupe'fi.ial  or  folid ,  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  line,  or  figure ,  is  equal  to  the  fafiubi  of  the  gene- 
1  ating  magnitude  into  the  w-iy  op  its  cen  re  of  gravity ,  or  the 
line  which  its  centre  of  gravity  deferibes . 

Dcmonjl.  For  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the  whole  generating 
magnitude  colledted  in  the  centre  of  gtavity  ;  the  wi  ole 
weight  produced  by  its  motion  will  be  equal  to  the  factum 
°f  weight  moved  into  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
uhen  lines  and  figures  are  confidered  like  homogeneous 
heavy  bodies,  their  weights  are  as'their  buffs;  and  there - 
:  fore  the  weight  moved  is  the  generating  magnitude  ;  and 
the  weight  produced  that  generated.  The  figure  gene¬ 
rated,  therefore,  11  equal  to  the  factum  of  the  magnitude 
into  the  way  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  O  E  l) 

Coral.  1 .  Since  a  parallelogram  ABC  D'(Tab.  Mechanics, 
fig-  26.)  is  deferibed,  if  the  right  line  AB  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  another  A  C,  with  a  motion 
Itill  parallel  to  itfelf;  and  the  way  of  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  E  is  equal  to  the  right  line  E  F,  perpendicular  to 
C  D,  that  is,  ter  the  altitude  of  the  parallelogram  :  its 
area  is  equal  to  the  factum  of  the  bafe  CD,  or  the  de- 
Icribent  line  into  the  altitude  E  I'. 

Corol.  2.  In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  foli- 
dity  of  all  bodies,  deferibed  by  a  plane  defending  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  any  right  line  AC,  is  had  by 
multiplying  the  deferibing  plane  by  the  altitude. 

Carol.  3,  Since  a  circle  is  deferibed,  if  the  radius  CL, 
(fig.  27.)  revol  ve  round  a  centre  C,  and  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  radius  C  L  be  in  the  middle  F,  the  way  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  periphery  of  a  circle  X,  deferibed 
by'a  fubduple  radius:  conlequently  the  area  of  the  circle 
is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  radius  C  L,  into  the  peri¬ 
phery  deferibed  by  the  fubduple  radius  C  F. 

Corol.  4.  If  a  redangle  ABCD  (Tab  Mechanics,  fig.  28.) 
revolve  about  its  axis  A  D  ;  the  redtangle  will  deferibe  a 
cylinder,  and  the  fide  B  C  the  fuperficies  of  a  cylinder. 
But  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  right  line  B  C,  is  in  the 
middle  F  ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  generating 
plane  in  the  middle  G  of  the  right  line  E  F.  The  way 
of  this  latter,  therefore,  is  the  periphery  of  a  circle  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  radius  E  F.  Wherefore,  the  fuperficies  of 
the  cylinder  is  the  fadtum  of  the  altitude  B  C  into  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  a  circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  E  F,  or  the 
bafe.  And  the  folidity  of  the  cylinder  is  the  fadtum  of 
the  generating  redtangle  ABCD  into  the  periphery  of 
a  circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  E  G,  which  is  fubduple 
of  E  F,  or  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Snppofe  v.  gr.  the  altitude  of  the  deferibing  plane,  and 
therefore  of  the  cylinder  BC=a;  the  femidiameter  of 
the  bafe  DC=r;  then  will  E  G=|r  .•  and  fuppofing  the 
ratio  of  the  femidiameter  to  the  periphery^  1  :m,  the  pe¬ 
riphery  deferibed  by  the  radius  §  r—\m  r.  Therefore 
multiplying  \mr  by  the  area  of  the  redtangle  A  C  =ar- 
the  folidity  of  the  cylinder  will  berrf  ma^.  Butf-r/zar* 

—  fr  x  X  a  ;  and  i  mr*  is  the  area  of  the  circle  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  radiusE  G.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  equal  to  the  fadtum  of  the  bafe  into  the  altitude. i 
Corol.  5.  In  like  manner,  fince  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  right  line  A  B  (Tab.  Mechanics,  fig.  17.)  js  in  the 
middle  M,  and  the  furface  of  a  cone  B  deferibed,  if  the 
triangle  ABC  revolves  about  its  axis  ;  if  P  M  ABC; 
the  fuperficies  of  the  cone  will  be  equal  to  the  fadtum  of 
its  fide  A  B,  into  the  periphery  deferibed  by  the  radius 
1J  M,  or  the  fubduple  diameter  of  the  bafe  B  C. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  B  C=r,  A  B  —a,  the  latio  of  the  radius 
to  the  periphery  1  :  m  ;  then  will  P  M=4- r,  and  the  pe- 
ripheriy  delcribed  by  this  radiusrrr^mr.  Therefore  mul¬ 
tiplying  J  wz  r  into  the  fide  of  the  cone  A  B,  the  product 
is  the  fuperficies  or  \amr.  But  \amr  is  alfo  the  fac¬ 
tum  of  {a  and  m  r :  therefore,  the  furface  of  the  cone 
is  the  produdt  of  the  periphery  into  half  the  fide. 

Corol.  6  If  the  ttiangle  A  CB  (Tab.  Mechanics  fig.  29.) 
revolve  about  its  axis,  it  deferibes  a  cone  j  but  if  C  B  be 
bifedted  in  D,  and  the  right  line  A  D  be  drawn,  and 
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A  0=:  |  A  D  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  O.  The 
folidity  of  the  cone,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  fadlum  of 
the  triangle  CAB  into  the  periphery  defcribed  by  the 
radius  P  0  ;  but  A  D  :  A  O  :  :  B  D  :  O  P  ;  and  AO  = 

*  A  D,  and  D  B  =  1  C  B.  Therefore,  O  P  =  *  B  D  =  ' 
1  c  B. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  B  C  =r,  AB=«;  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
to  tne  periphry  —  1  :m.  Then  will  OP  =  j  r,  the  peri¬ 
phery  defcribed  by  this  radius^;  mr\  the  triangle  ACB 
—l  ar  ;  and  therefore,  the  folidity  of  the  cone  \mr\ar 
—  $amr *:  but  J6  a  m  r*  =  §  r  x  m  r  X  f  a  :  or  the  facfum  < 
of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  into  the  third  part  of  the  altitude. 
See  Triangle. 

This  elegant  theorem,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
chief  inventions  in  geometry  of  the  laft  age,  was  taken 
notice  of  long  ago  by  Pappus  ;  but  the  Jefuit  Guldinus 
was  the  firft  who  fet  it  in  its  full  light,  and  exhibited  its 
ufe  in  a  variety  of  examples.  Several  other  geometers 
after  Guldinus  and  Pappus,  have  alfo  ufed  it  in  meafur- 
ing  folids,  and  furfaces  generated  by  a  rotation  round  a  < 
fixed  axis;  efpecially  before  the  late  invention  of  the 
integral  calculus  :  and  it  may  (till  take  place  in^fome 
cafes,  where  the  integral  calculus  would  be  more  dnficult. 
M.  Leibnitz  has  obferved,  that  the  method  would  hold 
though  the  axis  or  centre  be  continually  changed  during 
the  generative  motion. 

CENTRONIA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  by  which  the 
echini  marini  have  been  lately  diftinguifhed.  Dr.  Hill 
makes  them  a  diftinct  feries  of  animals,  living  under  the  1 
defence  of  fhelly  coverings,  foTmed  of  one  piece,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  vaft  number  of  fpines,  moveable  at  the 
creature’s  pleafure. 

The  fpecies  of  centronia  are  very  numerous,  but  may  be 
all  comprehended  under  the  following  divifions.  I. 
The  roupdifh  or  fubglobofe  kind  ;  called  by  Klein,  ci- 
i)  ari s.  See  T«RBAN-/?if//. 

2.  The  cordated  kinds ;  called  by  Klein,  spatangi  and 

SPATAGOIDES. 

3.  The  flat  kinds;  called  by  Klein  Placenta. 

Klein,  who  has  been  at  much  pains  to  arrange  thefe  bo¬ 
dies,  has  divided  them  into  a  number  of  other  genera  ; 
but  they  may  be  all  ranked  under  one  or  other  of  thefe 
divifions.  But  befide  the  known  recent  fpecies,  we 
meet  with  feveral  others,  foflile,  of  a  very  Angular  fi¬ 
gure  ;  for  which  fee  EchiniTes  and  Echini  fojjiles. 

CENTRUM,  in  Geometry ,  Mechanics ,  fcff.  See  Center. 

Centrum  phonicum,  in  Acoufiics ,  is  the  place  where  the 
ipeaker  Hands  in  polyfyllabical  and  articulate  echoes. 

Centrum  phono  campticum ,  is  the  place  or  objedt,  that  re¬ 
turns  the  voice  in  an  echo. 

Centrum'  tendinojum .  in  Anatomy ,  a  point,  or  centre, 
wherein  the  tails  of  the  mufcles  of  the  diaphragm  meet. 
This  centre  is  perforated  towards  the  right  fide,  for  the 
vena  cava  ;  towards  the  left,  backward  :  its  flefhy  part 
gives  way  to  the  gula.  The  defcending  trunk  of  the  great 
artery,  thoracic  du£t,  and  vena  azygos ,  pafs  between  its 
two  inferionproceffes.  See  Diaphragm. 

CENTRY  Box ,  a  wooden  cell,  or  lodge,  made  to  fhelter 
the  centinel,  or  centry,  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 
In  a  fortification,  fuch  lodges  are  ufually  placed  on  the 
flanked  angles  of  the  baftions,  on  thofe  of  the  fhoulder, 
and  fometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  curtin. 

CENTUM-MORBIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  common  moneywort  or  nummularia, 
from  its  fuppofed  virtues. 

CENTUMV1RATE,  among  the  Romans,  a. court  com- 
pofed  of  one  hundred  magiftrates,  or  judges,  appointed 
to  decide  private  differences  between  the  people. 

The  centumviri  where  a  body  of  men  chofen,  three  out  of 
each  tribe;  fo  that  their  number  amounted  to  five  more 
than  their  name  imports  :  their  bufinefs  was  to  judge  of 
matters  relating  to  teftaments,  tutorage,  inheritances, 
and  fuch  other  matters  of  left  weight  and  moment,  as 
the  praetors  committed  to  them.  Their  body  was  after¬ 
wards  increafed  to  a  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  centumviri  were  called  together  by  fetting  up  a  fpear  ; 
at  firft,  by  thofe  who  had  difcharged  the  office  of  quae- 
ftor  ;  afterwards,  by  the  decemviri. 

CENTUNCULUS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  for  the  gnaphaiium,  or  cudweed. 

Centunculus,  in  the  Linnsean  fyflem  of  Botany.  This 
makes  a  diftindt  genus  of  plants,  of  the  tertrandria  mono - 
gynia  clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe:  the  cup 
is  a  wide  perianthium,  divided  into  four  oval  and  pointed 
fegments,  and  remaining  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ;  thefe 
alfo  are  larger  than  the  fegments  of  the  flower ;  the 
flower  is  compofed  of  a  Angle  petal,  in  form  of  a  round¬ 
ifh  tube,  with  a  rim  divided  into  four  fegments  of  an 
oval  figure  :  the  {lamina  are  four  filaments  nearly  of  the 
length  of  the  flower ;  the  antherte  are  Ample ;  the  ger- 
me'n  of  the  piftil  is  roundifh,  and  fituated  in  the  tube  o : 
the  flower ;  the  ftyle  is  ftender,  of  the  length  of  the 


flower,  and  remains  when  the  petal  is  fallen  ;  the.  ftigrr.a 
is  Ample  ;  the  fruit  is  of  3  globofe  capfule,  containing 
only  one  cell,  which  fplits  open  horizontally;  the  feeds 
are  fmall,  numerous,  and  roundifh.  There  is  one  fpecies. 

CENTURIAL  Infcriptions,  a  denomination  given  by  fome 
to  thofe  infcriptions  inferted  in  the  face  of  Serverus’s 
wall,  which  make  mention  of  the  centuries  and  cohorts 
by  whom  fuch  parts  of  the  wall  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  eredted.  In  which  fenfe,  centurial  infcriptions  Hand 
contradiflinguifhed  from  legionary . 

CENTURIA  FA  Comitia,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  affemblies  of 
the  Romans,  wherein  the  people  gave  their  votes  by 
centuries. 

CENTURIATOR,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  learned 
Germans  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  who,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Reformation,  compofed  a  body  of  church 
hiftory  divided  into  centuries  of  years. 

Baronius  is  faid  to  have  written  his  Annals  by  way  of  op- 
pofition  to  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg. 

CENTURION,  Centurio ,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer 
in  the  infantry,  who  commanded  a  century,  or  a  hundred 
men. 

The  firft  centurion  of  the  firft  cohort  of  each  legion,  was 
called  primipilus ,  primopilus,  or  prirnipili  centurio ,  fome¬ 
times  primus  centurio  :  he  was  not  under  the  command  of 
any  tribune  as  all  the  reft  were  :  and  had  four  centuries 
under  his  direction.  He  guarded  the  ftandard  and  the 
eagle  of  the  legion. 

CENTURY,  a  thing  divided,  or  ranged  into  a  hundred 
parts.  At  the  time  when  the  Roman  people  were  affem- 
bled  for  creating  of  magiftrates,  eftablifhing  of  laws,  or 
deliberating  on  public  affairs,  they  were  divided  into  cen~ 
turies ;  and  to  the  end  their  fuffrages  might  be  more  eafily 
collected,  they  voted  by  centuries:  this  was  done  in  the 
Campus  Martius;  and  thefe  affemblies  were  hence  called 
comitia  centuriata. 

The  denomination  century,  centuria,  was  given  to  the 
horfemen  or  equites  belonging  to  each  tribe,  which  at 
firft  where  only  an  hundred  ;  but  the  fame  name,  centuria 
equitum ,  was  retained  when  the  number  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  even  tripled  :  juft  as  it  was  with  the  word 
tribe,  which  at  firft  denoted  a  third  part  of  the  people  ; 1 
but  was  Hill  retained,  after  the  people  were  divided  into 
fix  parts.  Mem.  Acad.  Infcript.  tom.  ii.  p.  101. 

The  Roman  cohorts  were  diftributed  into  decuries,  com¬ 
manded  by  decurions ;  and  centuries  by  centurions. 
Each  cohort  confilted  of  fix  centuries  and  a  legion 
of  fixty. 

Century,  in  Chronology ,  is  the  fpace  of  one  hundred 
years.  Chuich-hiftory  is  computed  chiefly  by  centuries, 
commencing  from  our  Saviour’s  incarnation. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  firft  century ,  the  fathers  of  the 
fecond  century,  the  councils  of  the  third  century ,  &c. 

CENTUSSIS,  a  Roman  coin,  containing  a  hundred  ajfes. 
See  As. 

CEO  AN,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  common  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and  defcribed  by  Nieremberg,  who 
alfo  calls  it  avis  nivea.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  our 
largeft  thrufh,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  learns  to  imitate  the  human  fpeech. 

CEORLE.  See  CHurle, 

CEPA,  the  onion,  in  Botany,  &c.  See  Onion. 

CEPAaA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
common  anagallis  aquatica,  or  water-brook  lime. 

CEPHALALGIA,  from  x£<pa\n,  head,  and  ahyoc,  painy 
in  Medicine ,  is  under  flood,  in  the  general,  of  any  head- 
ach  ;  but  properly  fignifies  only  a  frefh  one. — When  it 
becomes  invetarate,  it  is  called  cephalcza  ;  and,  when  it 
only  poffeffes  half  the  head,  hemicrania. 

Cephalalgia  hiaco-hamatitica ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
medical  writers  to  that  fpecies  of  head-acA,  called  by 
others  the  clavus  hyjiericus. 

CEPHALANTHUS,  in  Botany.  See  Button-^. 

CEPHALIC,  in  Medicine ,  is  applied  to  any  thing  belong- 
to  the  head  or  its  parts. 

The  word  is  formed  of  mpaM,  head. 

CepHalics,  or  Cephalic  Medicines,  are  fuch  as  are  pro* 
per  for  diforders  of  the  head. 

Thefe  are  generally  of  a  volatile,  fpirituous,  or  aromatic 
nature,  or  at  leaft  they  are  joined  with  fuch  ;  and  are 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice,  by  the  volatility  of  their  parti¬ 
cles  infinuating  into  the  nerves,  and  mixing  with  the 
animal  fpirits  diredtly,  as  well  as  by  the  common  circu¬ 
lation.  Fixed  bodies  can  only  become  cephalic  by  accident. 
Thus,  fpirit  of  lavender  is  fuppofed  diredtly  to  adt  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  palate,  &c.  upon  which  account,  it  is 
frequently  taken  dropped  on  fugar,  or  bread:  and  fal 
volatile,  by  fmelling  to,  is  fuppofed  to  be  afliftant  to  the 
head,  by  its  vola'ile  particles  entering  the  olfadlory 
nerves.  As  to  aromatic  cephalics ,  as  the  fpecies  of  diam- 
bra,  powder  de  gutteta,  nutmeg,  &c.  they  act  chiefly 
by  their  aromatic  parts  watming  the  nervous  fyflem,  and 
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incriafing  their  vibrations,  by  which  the  nervous  fluid 
circulates  more  freely. 

Cephalic s  are  different,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  caufes, 
which  may  happen  to  obdruft  the  circulation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  brain.  If  the  caufe  is  of  a  cold  and  mu- 
cuous  kind,  the  cephalics  to  be  prefcribed,  mufl  be  of  a 
beating,  ftimulating,  fragrant,  and  aromatic  quality  :  if, 
on  the  contrary,  thediforder  arifesfrom  an  excefs  of  heat 
in  the  body,  the  cephalics  to  be  exhibited  mufl  be  of  a 
cooling  and  refrigerating  nature. 

Cephalics  are  either  internal ,  when  for  indance  they  are 
exhibited  by  the  mouth,  in  order  to  produce  their  effecls 
by  the  general  circulation  of  the  fluids:  or  by  way  of 
clyflers,  which  often  produce  the  mofl  happy  confe- 
quences,  by  making  a  revulfion  from  the  fuperior  and 
more  noble  parts;  or  they  are  fuch  as  are  external ;  to 
which  clafs  belong  errhines,  proper  liquors  for  waffling 
the  head,  medicated  cups,  and  other  remedies  com¬ 
monly  called  topics,  the  materials  of  which  are  alfo  ufed 
againft  diforders  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

With  refpetl  to  cephalic  topics  in  general,  we  muft  ob* 
ferve,  that  the  head  is  lefs  capable  of  bearing  rnoid  than 
dry  applications  ;  becaufe  the  former,  by  dillending  or 
relaxing  the  veflels,  produce  congcflions  of  burnouts, 
which  prove  hurtful  to  the  brain.  Nor  do  moifl  prepa¬ 
rations  applied  to  the  head  ever  anfwer  any  valuable 
purpofe,  except  in  thofe  cafes  alone  where  the  diforder 
arifes  from  an  excefs  of  heat  and  drynefs ;  or  from  an 
inflammatory  difpolition  in  the  head. 

Ceph  alic  Vein ,  in  Anatomv,  is  a  vein  of  the  arm  between 
the  fkin  and  the  mufcles,  divided  into  two  branches,  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal.  The  external  goes  down  to  the  wrift, 
where  it  joins  the  hajilica ,  and  turns  up  to  the  back  of 
the  hand  :  the  internal  branch,  together  with  a  fprig  of 
the  haftlica ,  makes  the  mediana. — See  Tab.  Anat.  (  Angciol ) 

»  fig.  6.  lit.  n. 

it  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  ancients  ufed  to  open  it  in 
diforders  of  the  head  ;  from  a  miftaken  notion,  that  it  had 
a  nearer  concern  with  the  head  than  any  other  of  the  veins. 

CEPHALOIDES,  a  denomination  given  by  fome  writers, 
who  difcover  virtues  in  plants  from  their  fignatures,  to 
thofe  which  bear  any  refemblance  to  a  human  head ; 
fuch  are  the  poppy,  piony,  and  the  like. 

CEPH  ALOM  ANTI  A,  from  and  divina¬ 

tion ,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  or  method  of  fore¬ 
telling  futurity,  by  a  dead  man’s  fkull. 

CEPH  ALONOMANTI  A,  a  method  of  divination,  or  re¬ 
vealing  fecrets,  by  means  of  an  afs’s  head  broiled  on  the 
coals. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  uttpa). >1,  heady  o yog,  afs,  and 
t cavTiict,  divination. 

After  muttering  a  few  prayers,  the  names  of  feveral  per- 
fons  fufpedled  of  a  theft,  or  the  like,  were  repeated 
over:  heat  whofe  name  the  afs’s  jaws  made  any  motion, 
or  the  teeth  began  to  chatter,  was  held  for  convidled. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGASI,  in  Anatomy ,  two  mufcles  of 
the  orifice  of  the  oefophagus,  called  the  pharynx. 

They  have  their  origin  in  the  articulation  of  the  head 
with  the  fird  vertebra ,  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx :  they  ferve  to  draw  it  upwards  and 
backwards. 

CEPHALOPONIA,  from  hsQclkh  and  msovog,  pain ,  a  deno¬ 
mination  given  by  fome  to  the  cephalalgia,  or  head-ac^. 

CEPHALUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle, 
ASlian,  Appian,  and  others,  to  the  mugil  or  mullet ,  called 
alfo  by  fome  capito. 

Cephalus,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  naturalifts  to  the 
fargusy  called  alfo  gardot  and  garden  ;  a  fifhvery  little,  if 
at  all,  differing  from  our  roach. 

CEPHEUS,  in  Aflronomyy  a  conflellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere;  whofe  (tars,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are 
thirteen  ;  in  Tycho’s,  eleven  ;  in  Hevelius’s,  fifty-one ; 
in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  thirty-five.  The  order, 
names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  &c.  whereof 
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CEPI  Corpus,  in  Law ,  a  return  made  by  the  flieriff,  upon 
a  capias,  or  other  procefs  to  the  like  purpofe  ;  fignify- 
ing,  that  he  hath  taken  the  body  of  the  party. 

CEPION,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  a  particular  air,  in¬ 
vented  by  a  difciple  of  Terpander,  and  defigned  to  be 
played  on  the  cithara. 

CEPIONITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
and  other  ancient  writers,  to  a  fpecies  of  {lone,  feem- 
ing  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  jasper.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  there  were  many  kinds  of  it,  fome  more 
pellucid  than  others,  and  fome  eolourlefs  ;  others  va¬ 
riegated  with  green,  and  the  other  colours  of  the  jafpers 
and  agates  :  they  were  all  ufed  in  the  ornamenting  of 
houfes  :  and  the  lead  beautiful  ferved,  when  well  poliflied, 
to  make  fpeculums  of. 

CEPI  EES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  ufed  by  the  ancients 
to  exprefs  a  gem  which  gave  the  reprefentation  of  the 
feveral  cluders  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  beds  of  a 
garden,  with  naked  veins,  exprefling  the  walks  between. 
The  common  text  of  Pliny  is  unintelligible,  where  he 
gives  the  defeription  of  this  done  ;  but  Salmafius  has 
redored  it  from  fome  old  copies,  fo  as  to  make  it  fenfe 
and  expreflive  of  this  meaning.  The  done  was  probably 
no  other  than  a  .peculiar  kind  of  that  agate  which  the 
ancients  called  dentrites,  and  we  the  mocoa  Jlcnes. 

CEPOLA,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  genus  of  the  thoracici  in  the 
clafs  of  fifties;  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  the 
head  is  roundilh  and  compreffed,  the  mouth  flat,  the 
teeth  crooked,  the  branchiodege  membrane  confids  of 
fix  fmall  bones,  the  body  uniform  and  naked,  and  the 
abdomen  fcarce  as  long  as  the  head. 

CEPOLAPI  EES,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  the  done  properly  called  cepites,  a  kind  of 
mocoa  agate. 

CEPPHUS,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  larus  or 
gull  kind  ;  but,  except  in  its  feet  and  beak,  very  much 
refembling  the  common  duck.  It  is  a  moderately  large 
bird,  but  is  f<4  thick-feathered,  that  it  appears  much 
more  fo  than  it  really  is.  It  is  of  a  variegated  colour, 
of  a  mixture  of  white,  brown,  and  yellow;  but  the  long 
wing  and  tail-feathers  are  black :  its  legs  are  greenifh ; 
but  the  membrane  which  connects  the  toes  is  brown. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  part  i.  N°  24. 

CEPULA,  a  name  by  which  Gefner  and  fome  other  au¬ 
thors  have  called  the  common  tcenia.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  cepole ;  the  common  name  of  the  fame  fifh  in 
the  markets  of  Rome.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  cefola. 

CEPUS,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  thofe  monkeys 
of  the  fmaller  kind,  which  have  more  or  lels  green  among 
their  other  colours. 

CERACHATES,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients , 
the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  agate  of  a  plain  yellow  colour, 
and  very  much  refembling  yellow  wax.  We  have  it 
from  the  Ead-lndies,  as  alfo  from  New  Spain  and  fome 
other  parts  of  America  ;  and  our  jewellers  fometimes 
work  it  into  toys  of  fmall  value. 

CERAMBYX,  in  Zoology.  See  Capricorn  Beetle. 

CERAMIUM,  an  ancient  measure,  anfwering  to  what 
was  otherwife  called  amphora  and  cadus. 

o B  CERASTES 
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CERASTES,  the  horned  fnoke ,  in  Zoology.,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  ferpent,  which  has  on  its  forehead  two  protu¬ 
berances,  that  look  like  {hells,  but  of  a  more  folid  texture, 
and  from  their  refemblance  of  horns  have  given  it  this 
name  :  thefe  are  often  no  larger  than  grains  of  barley  : 
its  teeth  are  like  thofe  of  the  viper,  and  are  placed  in  the 
fame  order:  it  is  of  the  number  of  viviparous  ferpents, 
and  is  remarkable  among  the  ferpent  clafs  for  its  long  en¬ 
during  thirft.  It  is  found  in  Lybia  and  Arabia,  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  town  of  Suez. 

Cerastes  was  alfo  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
a  flag  when  at  his  full  growth,  or  at  the  end  of  its  fourth 
year. 

CERASTIUM,  in  Botany.  See  MousE-rwr. 

CERASUS,  in  Botany.  See  Cherry-/^. 

cerate.  See  Ceratum. 

CERAT1AS,  among  Ancient  Naturalijls ,  denotes  a  horned 
comet. 

The  word  is  formed  from  x;pac,  a  horn .  Such  is  that 
faid  to  have  appeared  when  Xerxes  palled  his  army  into 
Greece. 

CERATION,  Ceratio,  in  Chemiftry ,  the  operation  of  wax¬ 
ing. 

CERATITES  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the  fub- 
ftance  more  ufually  called  by  authors  uni  cornu  fojjile , 
and  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  caverns  of  Hart’s  foreft 
in  Germany. 

CERATIUM,  or  Ceration,  a  name  given  by  the  Ancient 
Phxjicians  to  a  fmall  weight.  Th e  ceration  is  properly  the 
name  of  a  tree  called  the  carob,  or  fdiqua  dutcis ,  the 
fweet  pipe-tree  :  this  tree  bears  a  long  pod,  in  which  are 
contained  feveral  feeds  among  the  pulp  :  thefe  feeds  are 
alfo  called  deration  and  jembut  by  the  Arabians;  and  be¬ 
ing  dried,  they  were  ufed  as  a  weight  to  proportion  the 
dofes  of  medicines.  Thus  the  fmall  weight,  which  took 
its  origin  from  them,  was  called  ceration  •,  as  that  fmall 
weight,  which  took  its  origin  from  a  grain  of  barley,  was 
called  granum. 

Ceratium  was  alfo  a  fmall  fiver  coin,  the  third  part  of 
an  obolus,  and  the  fame  with  what  the  Romans  called 
follis.  * 

CERATOCARPUS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Buxbaum 
tcTanew  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  mo- 
noecia  monandria  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  ;  the  charaClers 
of  which  are,  that  the  leaves  are  fender  and  grafly,  the 
fi owers  apetalous,  and  having  no  cup,  but  {landing  upon 
the  embryo  fruit ;  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  triangular 
figure,  refembling  that  of  a  fhepherd’s  purfe,  but  run¬ 
ning  out  into  horns,  and  compofed  of  two  valves.  Each 
of  thefe  fruits  contains  only  one  feed,  and  that  of  a  very 
lingular  figure;  it  is  long  and  {lender,  and  not  flat,  but 
rounded,  and  each  of  its  extremities  is  bent  round  in  the 
manner  of  an  arch,  which  are  held  together  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  one  another  by  a  membrane  ;  the  root  is  fibrofe 
and  annual,  the  fialk  woody  and  branched,  the  leaves 
rigid  and  hollowed  along  the  middle,  and  the  flowers 
are  yellow.  It  grows  in  marftiy  places  near  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Afiracan  ;  and  toward 
autumn  the  ftalks  are  ufually  torn  up  by  the  winds,  and 
blown  about  the  marfhes  in  great  abundance.  A£t. 
Petrop.  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

The  author  Darned  it  ceratocarpus,  horned  fruit,  from  the 
feed-veflels  running  out  into  two  horns  :  he  obferves, 
that  the  defeription  of  the  ceratoides  of  Tournefort’s  co¬ 
rollary  approaches  to  this  plant  in  many  points  ;  but  dif¬ 
fers  fo  much  in  others,  that  either  Tournefort  mud 
mean  another  plant,  or  elfe  he  mud  have  informed  him- 
felf  but  very  imperfectly  as  to  this. 

CERATOGLOSSUM,  in  Anatomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles  of 
the  tongue,  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Cowper;  “  the  cera- 
“  togloffum  has  a  broad  flefliy  origination,  at  the  fuperior 
tc  part  of  the  os  hyoides,  laterally  ;  whence  it  afeends  to 
4<  its  infertion,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  This,  with  its 
partner,  adding,  draws  the  tongue  into  the  mouth  di- 
“  re£lly :  if  only  one  of  them  add,  it  moves  the  tongue 
“  on  one  fide.” 

The  word  is  derived  from  ttspa;,  horn ,  and  yhutrira, 
tongue  \  its  form  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  horn. 

CERATOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  the  cornea  tunica.  Sec 
Cornea. 

Ceratoides  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  the  os  hyoides 
or  bicorne.  See  Hyoides. 

CER  ATOMALAGMA,  a  cerate  or  cerecloth. 

CERATONIA,  in  Botany.  See  Carob. 

CERATOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which 
Linnaeus  calls  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  monoecia  polyandria 
clafs ;  called  by  others  dichotophyttum,  and  hydrocerato- 
phyllum.  The  charadders  are  thefe  :  the  flowers  are  fome 
male,  others  female,  cn  the  fame  plant ;  in  the  male 
flowers  the  cup  is  divided  into  many  fegments,  which 
are  pointed,  and  equal  in  fize  ;  there  are  no  petals  ; 
the  llamiria  are  {lender  filaments,  double  m  number  to 


the  fegments  of  the  cup,  being  ufually  fixteen  or  twenty, 
and  are  fcarce  confpicuous;  the  antherae  are  oblong, 
eredd,  and  longer  than  the  cup  :  in  the  female  flowers 
the  cup  and  corolla  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male  ;  the  ger- 
men  of  the  piftil  is  comprefled,  and  of  an  oval  figure  ; 
there  is  no  ftyle,  but  the  fligma  is  obtufe  and  oblique  • 
the  fruit  is  an  oval  nut,  of  a  pointed  figure,  and  having 
only  one  cell.  Vaillant  defcribes  one  fpecies  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  the  feeds  of  which  have  three  fpines,  one  {landing 
forward,  and  the  other  two  behind. 

CERATUM,  Cerate,  in  Medicine,  a  kind  of  fluff  un¬ 
guent,  or  liniment,  made  of  oil  and  wax,  with  other  in¬ 
gredients  ;  ufed  externally  in  feveral  difeafes,  efpeciallv 
thofe  of  the  {kin.  J 

It  takes  its  name  fr-om  its  capital  ingredient,  wax,  called 
in  Latin  cera. 

Its  confiftence  is  thicker  than  that  of  a  liniment ;  the 
laft  having  ufually  two  ounces  of  wax  to  two  of  oil  ;  but 
the  cerate,  four  of  wax  to  two  of  oil ;  yet  it  is  thinner 
than  a  plalder. 

There  are  cerates  of  various  kinds,  refriger ative,  ftomachic, 
&c.  cerate  of  fulphur,  offaunders,  ref  ringent  cerate  of  bricks, 
divine  cerate,  &c. 

There  is  a  particular  one,  called  fist  refriger  ative  cerate  of 
Galen,  made  of  white  wax  and  oleum  rojat.  cmphecin. 
Ceratum  epuloticum,  a  name  given  in  the  late  London 
Difpenfatory  to  the  compofition  commonly  called 
Turner's  cerate,  and  there  ordered  to  be  made  in  this 
manner  :  take  oil  olive,  a  pound  ;  yellow  wax  and  pre¬ 
pared  calamy,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  melt  the  wax  in 
the  oil,  and  when  the  mixture  begins  to  congeal  again, 
fprinkle  in  the  powder,  and  continue  {birring  it  tili  the 
whole  is  cold. 

Ceratum  mercuriale,  a  form  of  medicine  preferibed  in  the 
late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ordered  to  be  made  in 
the  following  manner;  take  yellow  wax,  and  tried  hog’s 
lard,  of  each  halt  a  pound  ;  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
fimple  balfam  of  fulphur,  a  dram:  melt  the  wax  and 
lard,  and  then  add  to  them  gradually  the  quickfilver, 

^  firlE  well  divided  by  the  baham  of  fulphur. 

CERAULA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  mufician,  who  blows 
or  plays  on  the  horn. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amonts  to  the  fame  with  the 
Latin  cornium. 

CERAUNIA,  Cerauntas,  or Ceraunius  lapis,  in  Na¬ 
tural  Hi/lory,  a  fort  of  flinty  figured  {lone,  of  no  certain 
colour,  but  of  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like  figure  ;  popu¬ 
larly  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the  clouds  in  thunder-florins, 
and  to  be  poflefied  of  divers  notable  virtues  ;  as  of  pro¬ 
moting  fleep,  preferring  from  lightning,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  nepawoc,  a  thunder-bolt. 

The  ceraunia  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
the  thunder-ftone  or  thunder-bolt;  and  fometimes  alfo 
fagitta,  or  arrows-head,  on  account  of  its  fliape. 

The  ceraunia  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  ombria 
and  bronti  a,  as  being  all  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame 
origin. 

The  generality  of  naturalifls  take  the  ceraunia  for  a  native 
ftone,  formed  among  pyrites,  of  a  faline,  concrete  mi¬ 
neral  juice.  Mercatus  and  Dr.  Woodward  afiert  it 
to  be  artificial,  and  to  have  been  fafiiioned  thus  bv 
tools.  1 

The  ceraunia ,  according  to  thefe  authors,  are  f lice s,  or 
heads  of  the  ancient  weapons  of  war,  in  ufe  before  the 
invention  of  iron  ;  which  upon  the  introduction  of  that 
metal,  growing  into  difufe,  were  difperfed  in  the  fields 
through  this  and  that  neighbouring  country. 

Ceraunia,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  orpin. 

Ceraunius  albus,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
Piiny  to  a  gem  or  precious  ftone,  of  the  nature  of  the 
afteria,  but  fomewhat  inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  it  was  a  very  bright  gem,  of  a  cryftalline 
appearance,  but  with  a  caft  of  bluifh  ;  and  that  it  was 
found  in  Caramania.  Solinus  gives  us  much  the  fame 
account,  but  makes  Germany  the  place  of  its  origin.  It 
is  indeed  written  Germania  in  feveral  of  the  did  copies 
in  Pliny,  but  the  moft  correCt  have  it  as  it  is  printed, 
Caramania,  and  Caramania  was  a  country  from  which 
the  Romans  had  many  gems. 

CER  AUNI 1  ES,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a  name  given  by  feve¬ 
ral  writers  to  the  belemnites, 

CERBERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  one 
leaf,  funnel-ftiaped,  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  it 
is  divided  into  five  large  fegments  ;  with  five  large  {la¬ 
mina  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  In  the  centre  is  fituated 
a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large 
flefliy,  roundifti  berry,  divided  into  two  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  large  comprefled  nut.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Brafils. 

CERBERUS,  in  Af  tommy ,  a  fmall  northern  conftellation 
near  Hercules,  cqnfifting,  in  Hevelius’s  Catalogue,  rf 
5  four 
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four  (liars,  which  are  enumerated  under  Hercules  in 
the  Britannic  Catalogue. 

Cerberus,  among  denotes  mercury. 

The  name  Cerberus,  is  alfo  given  by  Come  to  a  famous 
purging  powder,  more  ufually  called  pulvis  cornachinu s, 
•znApulvis  comitis  Warwicenfis.  See  Cornachine  powder. 
Cerbe  k  us  chemicus,  in  Chcmifry ,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  Hoffman 
and  others  to  exprefs  the  common  nitre  or  falt-petre, 
which  they  have  called  alfo  fal  infernalis. 

Cerberus,  in  Mythology,  a  name  which  the  ancient  poets 
have  given  to  a  dog  with  three  heads  and  mouths,  born 
of  Tiphon  and  Echidna  and  ftationed  at  the  gate  of 
hell.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Cerberus  is  the  fymbol  of 
the  earth,  or  of  all-devouring  time  ;  and  that  its  three 
mouths  reprefents  the  prefcnt,  pad,  and  future.  The 
victory  obtainecj  by  Hercules  over  this  monfter,  denotes 
the  conqueft  which  this  hero  acquired  over  his  padions. 
Hr.  Bryant  fuppoles,  that  Cerberus  was  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  that  it  fignified  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ;  de¬ 
riving  it  from  Kir-Abor ,  the  place  of  light.  This  temple 
was  al'o  called  Tor-Caph-El,  which  was  changed  to  npi- 
)wt p<z\o; ;  and  hence  Ceberus  was  fuppofed  to  have  had 
three  heads.  It  was  likewife  called  Tor-Keren,  Turris 
regia  ;  whence  rpi/nxpnvo;,'  from  t qet$,  three ,  and  xapri- 
iov,  head.  Anal,  of  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  409,  See. 
CERCASI,  in  the  Eajlern  Military  Orders ,  are  a  body  of 
horfe  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand  fignior. 

CERCLLE,  in  Heraldry.  A  Crofs  CercelE,  is  a  cross 
which,  opening  at  the  ends,  turns  round  both  ways, 
like  a  ram’s  horn. 

The  crofs  cercele  differs  from  the  crofs  anchored,  as 
the  latter  turns  but  a  little  rounding,  whereas  the  former 
turns  quite  round. 

CERCIS,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
genus  of  plants  called  ftliquafrum  by  Tournefort,  Rivi- 
nus  and  others.  See  Ju  d  AS-iree. 

CERCOPI I  HECUfi,  in  Natural  H ft  or y,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  long-tailed  monkeys. 

The  word  is  derived  from  k^ko;,  a  tail,  and  ■anSwof  a 
monkey. 

^Aldrovandus,  Marcgraave,  and  others,  have  given  the 
figures  and  hiitories  of  many  of  the  cercopitheci.  The 
former  of  thefe  authors  fpeaks  of  fome  as  large  as 
maftiff  dogs,  having  tails  five  cubits  long.  In  Brafil 
there  is  a  yellowifii  kind,  which  fmells  of  mufk.  As 
thefe  monkeys  climb  trees,  if  in  danger  of  falling,  they 
fave  themfelves  not  only  by  their  feet,  but  by  their  tails, 
wrapping  them  round  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  Zy.an- 
tes  in  Africa  efteem  their  fiefh  good  meat. 

CERCOSIS,  in  Medicine ,  a  preternatural  extenfion  and 
tumidity  of  the  female  clitoris,  fo  as  to  project  beyond 
the  labia  pudendi. 

CERDONIANS,  a  fed  who  maintained  molt  of  the  errors 
of  Simon  Magus,  Saturninus,  and  the  Manichees. 

They  took  their  name  from  their  leader  Cerdo,  a  Syrian, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Hyginus ;  and 
there  abjured  his  errors  :  but  he  did  this  in  appearance 
only  :  for  he  was  afterwards  convided  of  perfifting  in 
them,  and  accordingly  was  caff  out  of  the  church  again. 
Cerdo  afferted  two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other 
evil;  between  thefe,  he  imagined  an  intermediate  kind 
of  deity,  of  a  mixed  nature  :  this  laft,  according  to 
him,  was  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God  that  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  old  law.  To  bis  jurifdidion  the  Jews 
were  fubjed;  and  idolatrous  nations  were  under  the 
empire  of  the  evil  principle.  The  good  Being,  whom 
he  called  unknown,  was  the  farther  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  who 
he  t3Ught,  was  only  incarnate  in  appearance,  who  was 
not  born  of  a  Virgin  ;  nor  did  he  fuffer  death,  but  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Marcion,  his  dilciple,  lucceeded  him  in  his 
errors:  whence  the  Marcionites. 

CEREAEES  adiles ,  two  officers  of  ancient  Rome,  ereded 
under  Julius  Crefar,  appointed  to  have  the  fuperintend- 
ency  of  the  coin  and  grain  for  the  provifion  of  the  city. 
They  alfo  prelided  in  the  cerealia.  See  AEdile. 
Cereales  ludi ,  lofemn  fports  held  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
wherein  the  matrons  reprefented  the  grief  and  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Ceres  for  the  lofs  of  her  daughter  Proferpine, 
and  her  travels  to  find  her  again. 

CEREALIA,  in  Antiquity ,  fealts  of  Ceres  inftituted  by 
iriptolemus,  fon  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleufine,  in  Attica, 
in  gratitude  for  his  having  been  inftruded  by  Ceres,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  nurfe,  in  the  arc  of  culti¬ 
vating  corn,  and  making  bread. 

There  were  two  fealts  of  this  kind  at  Athens :  the  one 
called  Eleusinia,  the  other  Thesmophoria. 

What  both  agreed  in,  and  was  common  to  all  the  Cerealia 
was,  that  they  were  celebrated  with  a  great  deal  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  purity;  fo  that  it  was  efteemed  a  great  pollu¬ 
tion  to  meddle,  in  thofedays,  in  conjugal  matters. 

It  was  not  Ceres  alone  that  was  honoured  here,  but  alfo 
Bacchus.  The  vidims  offered  were  hogs,  becaufe  of 
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the  wade  they  make  in  the  produds  of  the  earth  ; 
whether  there  was  any  wine  offered,  or  not,  is  matter  of 
much  debate  among  the  critics.  Plautus  and  Macro- 
bius  feem  to  countenance  the  negative  fide ;  Cato  and 
V irgil,  the  pofitive. 

The  Cerealia  paffed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  who 
held  them  for  eight  days  fuccefiively  ;  commencinc  as 
generally  held,  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  April.  It  was 
the  women  alone  who  were  concerned  in  the  celebration 
all  dreffed  in  white  :  the  men,  likewife  in  white,  were 
only  fpedators.  They  eat  nothing  till  after  fun-fet-  in 
memory  of  Ceres,  who  in  fearch  after  her  daughter 
took  no  repalt  but  in  the  evening.  6 

After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  defolation  was  fo  great  at 
Rome,  that  there  were  no  women  to  celebrate  this  feaft, 
becaufe  they  were  all  in  mourning  ;  fo  that  it  was  omit¬ 
ted  that  year. 

Cerealia  femina ,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to  what 
we  call  legumina  or  pulfe. 

CEREBELLUM,  or  Cerebel,  in  Anatomy ,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  brain.— See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ojleol.)fig.  5.  lit.  c  c. 
1  he  cerbedum  is  efieemed  a  kind  of  little  brain  by  itfelf, 
as  the  word  imports,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  cerebrum. 
It  is  placed  in  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  lkull,  un¬ 
derneath  the  hind  part  of  the  brain,  or  cerebrum:  it  lies 
open  to  the  cerebrum  at  bottom  ;  but  at  top  it  is  feparated 
from  it  by  a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater.  Its  figure 
fomewhat  refembles  a  flat  bowl,  broader  than  it  is  Jong. 
Its  fubftance  is  harder,  drier,  and  more  folid,  than  that 
of  the  brain,  but  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind  ;  being 
compofed,  like  it,  of  a  conical,  or  glanduious,  and  a 
medullary  part:  the  branches  of  which  laft,  when  open¬ 
ed,  refemble  thofe  of  a  tree,  meeting  in  the  middle,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  Item,  which  runs  quite  through  it.  Its 
colour  is  yellowifh,  that  of  the  brain  being  whiter. 

Its  furface  is  unequal,  and  furrowed,  but  not  fo  much  as 
that  of  the  cerebrum  ;  appearing  rather  as  if  laminated, 
like  fome  fliell ;  the  middle  circles  being  the  largeft  and 
deepeft :  between  the  laminee  are  duplicatures  of  the  pia 
mater.  The  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  cerebellum  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  apophyfes,  called  vermiformes ,  from  the  re- 
femblance  they  bear  to  worms :  it  is  joined  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  two  proceffes,  called  by  Willis, 
pedunculi. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  or  three  other  medullary 
procelTes,  which  palling  along  the  medulla  oblongata ,  form 
an  arch  ;  from  the  difeoverer  called  pons  Varoli. 

The  blood-veffels  of  the  cerebellum  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  cerebrum  ;  and  the  ufe  the  fame,  viz.  to  feparate 
the  nervous  juice  from  the  blood,  and  convey  it  through 
thefeveral  parts  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Willis,  however,  diftinguiffies  between  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum  ;  making  the  firft  the 
principle  of  voluntary  motions,  and  adions ;  and  the 
laft  the  principle  of  involuntary  ones,  viz.  that  of  re- 
fpiration,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  &c. 

It  is  commonly  aflerted,  that  a  wound  either  in  the  cor¬ 
tex,  or  medulla,  of  the  cerebellum,  is  mortal ;  though  it  is 
notin  the  brain,  from  which  there  have  been  entire  parts 
taken  away  without  harm.  The  truth  is,  we  have  in- 
ftances  of  people  living  fome  time,  not  only  without  any 
cerebrum,  but  alfo  without  any  cerebellum. 

Willis  and  Boerhaave  fuppofe  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  feat 
of  the  vital  principle:  but  this  opinion  is  liable  to  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  obfervations  of  M.  de  la  Peyronie  fhew, 
that  wounds  in  the  cerebellum  of  dogs  are  not  immedi¬ 
ately  mortal  ;  and  we  have  more  than  one  account  of 
perfons  living  with  a  feirrhous  cerebellum.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  474.  fed.  3.  andMem.de  l’Acad.  Royale’ 
des  Scienc.  1705. 

CEREBRUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  brain,  properly  fo  called  ; 

in  contradiftindion  from  the  cerebellum. 

Cerebrum  Jovis,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ennius 
the  poet  to  a  peculiar  fi(h  of  the  labrus  kind,  called  by 
the  generality  of  authors  /earns  :  it  is  diftingniffied  by 
Artedi  from  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  by  the 
name  of  the  LABRUS,  qui  Icarus  auliorum  e(l 
CEREFOLIUM.  See  Chervil. 

CEREIS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  fih - 
quajlrum,  or  j  UDAsb  tree. 

CERELiEUM,  a  compofition  of  wax  and  oil. 

home  alfo  give  the  fame  denomination  to  the  oleum  ceres , 
otherwife  called  butter  of  wax. 

CEREMONIAL  is  ufed  for  the  fet  or  fyftem  of  rules  and 
ceremonies  which  cuftom  has  introduced  for  regulating, 
our  behaviour  ;  and  which  perfons  pradife  towards  each 
other,  either  out  of  duty,  decency,  or  civility. 
Ceremonial,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  the 
manner  wherein  princes  and  their  ambaffadors  ufe  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  treat  one  another.  The  ceremonial  is  a  kind 
of  law  introduced  by  compad,  cuftom,  prefeription,  and 

which 
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which  fovereigns  nnd  their  ambaffadors  are  to  obferve  at 
their  interviews,  that  none  of  them  may  either  receive 
more  or  lefs  marks  of  refpeft  then  they  are  entitled  to. 
Some  diftinguifli  three  occafions  on  which  the  ceremonial 
is  to  take  place  :  viz.  when  princes  meet  in  perfon  ; 
when  they  write  to  each  other  ;  and  when  they  fend 
ambaffadors. 

There  are  endlefs  difputes  among  fovereigns  about  the 
ceremonial :  fome  endeavouring  to  be  on  a  level,  and  fome 
to  be  fuperior,  to  others.  Numerous  fchemes  have  been 
propofed  for  fixing  the  place  and  rank  of  each  prince  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  accepted  of  by  any,  except  fome 
alternate  princes,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany.  See 
Precedency. 

Ceremonial  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Jaws  and  regulations  giv^n  by  Mofes,  relating  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  levitical  law  ;  and  hands  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  the  moral  as  well  as  the  judicial  law. 

It  is  difputed  whether  the  obfervation  of  the  sabbath 
be  a  ceremonial  or  a  moral  law. 

The  ceremonial  law  prefcribes  the  forms,  ufages,  rites, 
Sec.  relating  to  facred  places,  utenfils,  priefts,  levites, 
prophets,  congregations,  garments,  feafts,  facrifices, 
fabbaths.  Sec. 

Moll  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Jews  had  fome  relation 
to  thofe  idolatrous  cuftoms  which  had  been  eftablifhed 
among  them  before  the  publication  ef  the  levitical  law. 

Ceremoniale,  a  book  in  which  is  preferibed  the  order 
of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  certain  actions  and 
occafions  of  folemnity  and  pomp.  # 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  church  is  called  Ordo  Ro¬ 
manics. 

The  Roman  ceremonial  was  firft:  publifhed  by  thebifhop  of 
Corcyra,  in  1516  •,  at  which  the  college  of  cardinals  were 
fo  fcandalifed,  that  fome  of  them  voted  to  have  the  au¬ 
thor  as  well  as  book  burnt,  for  his  temerity  in  expofing 
the  facred  ceremonies  to  the  eyes  of  the  profane  people. 

CEREMONY,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  a£tions,  forms, 
and  circumftances,  ferving  to  render  a  thing  more  mag¬ 
nificent  and  folemn. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ceremonia,  quafi  Cereris 
munia ,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ceremonies 
■ufed  in  making  the  offerings  to  Ceres  ;  or  becaufe  the 
firft  religious  ceremonies  were  thofe  of  Ceres.  Hence 
Cicero  calls  Cererem  antiquifjiman,  reiigiofffimam  prinupem 
omnium  facrorum ,  qua  apod  omnes  gentes  jiunt. 

We  have  an  ample  and  magnificent  account  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  reprefented  in  figures  defigned  by  Picart,  with 
hiftorical  explanations,  and  divers  curious  differtations, 
&c.  Ceremonies  &  Coutomes  Religeufes  de  tous  les 
Peuples  du  Monde,  6  tom.  fol.  Amft.  1723. 

M.  Porree,  in  1646,  publifhed  a  hiftory  of  ancient  cm?- 
monies ;  tracing  the  rife,  growth,  and  introduction  of 
each  rite  into  the  church,  and  its  gradual  advancement 
to  fuperftition  therein.  Traite  des  Anciennes  Ceremo¬ 
nies.  Amft.  1646.  i2mo. 

Many  of  them  were  borrowed  from  Judaifm  ;  but  more, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  from  Paganifm. 

Dr.  Middleton  has  given  a  fine  difeourfe  on  the  conform¬ 
ity  between  the  popifh  and  pagan  ceremonies ;  which  he 
exemplifies  in  the  ufe  of  incenfe,  holy  water,  lamps 
and  candles  before  the  fhrines  of  the  faints,  votive  gifts 
or  offerings  round  the  (brines  of  the  deceafed,  & c.  In 
effect,  the  altars,  images,  croffes,  proceffions,  miracles, 
and  legends  ;  nay,  even  the  very  hierarchy,  pontificate, 
religious  orders,  & c.  of  the  prefent  Romans,  he  {hews 
are  all  copied  from  their  heathen  anceftors.  Who  then 
can  doubt  of  the  idolatry  of  popery,  when  we  fee  the 
prefent  people  of  Rome  worfhipping  at  this  day  in  the 
fame  temples,  at  the  fame  altars,  fometimes  the  fame 
images,  and  always  with  the  fame  ceremoniesy  as  the  old 
Romans  ? 

Ceremony  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  refpe&s  and  honours 
which  people  pay  to  each  other,  out  of  mere  civility  and 
good  breeding.  China  is  the  land  of  ceremonies .  The 
Chinefe  have  annexed  fuch  an  idea  of  refpe£t  and  gravity 
to  certain  garments,  that  the  miflionaries  dare  not  fay 
mafs  without  their  boots  on. 

Ceremony,  habit  of,  denotes  the  ornaments  and  external 
badges  of  a  profeifion,  dignity,  or  office. 

Ceremony,  officers  of,  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fee  the 
cuftomary  ceremosiies  duly  obferved  in  aftions  of  pomp  and 
folemnity.  Such  are  marffials,  ferjeants  at  arms,  &c. 

In  our  court  is  a  mafter  and  affiftant  of  the  ceremonies  : 
The  French  have  a  grand-mafter  of  the  ceremonies ,  as  well 
as  a  mafter  and  affiftant.  In  churches  of  the  Romifh 
communion  there  are  alfo  mafters  of  the  ceremonies,  to 
fee  that  every  thing  be  performed  as  preferibed  in  the 
ritual. 
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CEREPOLIUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Pliny  to  et- 
prefs  the  gingidium,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  chervil  or  cerefolium  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  name  is  only  a  falfe  fpelling  of  that  word.  Co¬ 
lumella  makes  the  cerepolium  and  gingidium  different  ; 
but  it  may  only  be  that  in  different  ages  they  applied 
thefe  names  to  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants.  Neophytus  tells  us,  that  the  gin¬ 
gidium  of  the  ancients  was  called  by  the  later  writers 
bifacutum;  a  name  very  well  expreffing  its  feeds,  which 
are  long  and  {lender,  and  are  pointed  at  both  ends. 

CERES,  in  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
the  goddefs  of  com  and  tillage.  Sometimes  Ceres  is 
taken  for  the  Moon  ;  as  Liber,  Bacchus,  is  for  the  fun. 
By  metonymy,  the  word  is  ufed  to  fignify  bread,  and  ail 
manner  of  food. 

CEREUS,  in  Botany.  See  Torch-*/;//?/*?. 

CERIGO,  in  Natural Htjlory,  a  name  by  which  many  au¬ 
thors  have  called  that  remarkable  American  animal  called 
the  opossum. 

The  Americans  in  fome  places  call  this  animal  in  their 
language  carigueya  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  name 
cerigo  is  only  a  corruption  of  that  word,  though  it  be 
received  generally  in  the  world  as  a  proper  name,  and 
ufed  as  fuch  by  Maffei,  Barlseus,  Nieremberg,  and  many 
others. 

CERIN  THE,  among  the  Ancients ,  was  ufed  by  fome  to 
exprefs  that  fubftance  called  by  others  ambrnjia.  and  fan- 
darach ,  and  by  fome  crithace.  See  Wax. 

Cerinthe,  in  Botany.  See  HoNEy-wur/. 

CERIN  JTHIANS,  a  fe£l  that  took  their  name  from  Ce- 
rinthus,  contemporary  with  St.  John  ;  who  formed  a  fin- 
gular  fyftem  of  doftrine  and  difeipline,  by  combining 
the  dodlrines  of  Chrift  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of 
the  Jews  and  Gnoftics. 

Cerinthus  aferibed  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  Ie- 
giflature  of  the  Jews,  to  a  created  being,  who  derived 
from  the  fupreme  God  extraordinary  virtues  and  pow¬ 
ers,  but  afterwards  became  apoftate  and  degraded.  He 
fuppofed  that  Jefus  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  Jofephand 
Maty  •,  but  that,  in  his  baptifm,  Chrift,  who  was  one  of 
the  Aions  defeended  upon  him  in  the  form  cf  a  dove  ; 
and  that  he  was  commiffioned  to  oppofe  the  degenerate 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  to  deftroy  his  empire.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which,  by  his  inftigation,  the  man  Jefus  was 
feized  and  crucified;  but  Jefus  afeended  up  on  high, 
without  fuffering  at  all.  He  recommended  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers  the  worffiip  of  the  fupreme  God  in  conjudtion 
with  his  Son  ;  he  required  them  to  abandon  the  lawgiver 
of  the  Jews;  and  though  they  were  permitted  to  retain 
a  part  of  the  Mofaic  law,  yet  they  were  to  make  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Chrift  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  For  their  en¬ 
couragement,  he  promifed  them  the  refurredtion  of  the 
body  ;  after  which  the  millennium  was  to  commence, 
under  the  government  of  Chrift  united  to  the  man  Jefus  ; 
arid  this  he  reprefented  as  confiding  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  nuptial  entertainments,  and  other  fefti vities. 

Some  authors  aferibe  the  book  of  the  Apocalypfe  to  Ce¬ 
rinthus  ;  adding,  that  he  put  it  off  under  the  name  of  St. 
John,  the  better  to  authorife  his  reveries  touching 
Chrift’s  reign  in  the  flefh :  but  it  is  juftly  obferved  by 
the  biffiop  of  London,  in  his  third  Paftoral  Letter,  p. 
58,  that  his  millenary  ftate  was  not  the  life  of  faints,  as 
the  Apocalypfe  reprefents  it,  but  the  life  of  libertines  : 
and  it  is  even  certain  he  publiftied  fome  works  of  this 
kind,  under  the  title  of  Apocalypfes. 

St.  Epiphanius  obferves,  that  when  a  Cerinthian  died 
without  baptifm,  another  perfon  was  baptifed  in  his 
ftead. 

They  received  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Mathew,  to  counte¬ 
nance  their  doftrine  of  cireumcifion,  from  Chrift’s  being 
circumcifed ;  but  they  omitted  the  genealogy.  And 
they  difearded  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  becaufe  that 
apoftle  held  cireumcifion  aboliffied. 

CERITES,  the  wax-fione,  a  name  ufed  by  fqme  old  authors 
for  that  yellow  agate  ufually  called  cerachates. 

CERNUA,  in  Ichthyography ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  frefh- 
water  fiffi  ;  called  by  others  the  aurata ,  afpredo,  and  perca 
minor,  or  fmall  pear  cl:  ;  and  in  Engliffi  the  ruffe.  It 
is  veiy  much  of  the  ffiape  and  figure  of  the  common 
pearch  ;  l'eldom,  at  its  utmoft  growth,  being  known  to 
exceed  fix  inches  :  and  it  differs  in  this  alfo,  that  it  has 
none  of  thofe  black  tranfverfe  lines  with  which  the  back 
and  lides  of  the  common  pearch  are  variegated.  It  is 
caught  in  many  of  our  rivers;  as  the  Yare  at  Norwich, 
&c.  See  alfo  Orph  eus. 

CERGCHYTOS,  in  Antiquity,  a  method  of  painting  in 
wax,  melted  and  coloured  with  pigments  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  applied  with  pencils. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  cera,  wax,  and 

fando ,  I  melt  down.  Plin.  II  i  ft .  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  u. 
and  lib.  xxi.  cap.  14. 
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CEROMA,  originally  denoted  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax, 
with  which  the  ancient  wreftlers  rubbed  themfelves, 
not  only  to  make  their  limbs  more  fleek,  and  lefs  capable 
of  being  laid  hold  of,  but  more  pliable,  and  fit  for 
exercife. 

The  name  ceroma  is  fometimes  applied  by  ancient  phyfi- 
cians  to  a  cerate  or  cerecloth. 

The  champions,  ready  to  engage  in  the  paLfra,  having 
ftripped  themfelves  naked,  were  firft  anointed  with  oil, 
then  ftrewed  over  with  dull,  to  which  was  laftly  added 
wax.  From  the  laft  ingredient,  this  compofition  was 
denominated  ceroma ,  from  cera,  wax. 

CEROMANTIA,  an  ancient  method  of  divination,  by 
means  of  wax  melted  over  a  veffel  of  water,  and  let  drop 
in  three  diftindl  fpaces  ;  obferving  the  figure,  fituation, 
diftance,  and  concretion  of  the  drops. 

CEROPEGIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  tnono- 
gynia  clafs.  The  flower  confifts  of  a  Angle  petal ;  it  has 
two  fmall  ere£l  leaves,  plumofe  feeds,  and  the  limb  of 
the  corolla  is  connivent. 

CEROSTROTUM,  in  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  a  fort  of 
picture  compofed  of  pieces  of  horn  -,  anfwering  to  what 
among  us  is  called  mosaic  woik. 

borne  write  the  word  ceroftratum,  and  fuppofe  it  prima¬ 
rily  to  denote  a  fort  of  pavement  compofed  of  pieces  of 
wood,  inlaid  and  joined  with  flips  of  horn,  varioufly  co¬ 
loured  and  figured. 

Salmafius  will  have  cerojlrata  to  denote  a  method  of 
painting,  or  enamelling  with  wax,  otherwife  called  ce- 

ROCHYTOS. 

CERPASUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  Uranius 
to  a  poifonous  drug  of  the  Abyfiines  ;  probably  the  fame 
with  the  carpajus  of  the  Greeks. 

CERRUS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
agilops,  or  bitter  oak  ;  or  oak  that  has  large  acorns,  and 
a  prickly  cup. 

Cerrus,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old  I 
writers,  Piiny,  Martial,  andotners,  to  the  fifh  called  by 
the  generality  of  writers  fmarisy  by  fome  mana  Candida. 
It  is  of  the  sparus  kind,  according  to  the  Artedian 
fyftem,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fifhes  of  that 
genus  by  its  having  a  black  fpot  in  the  middle  of  each 
fide,  and  the  pe£loral  and  tail  fins  red. 

CERTHIA,  in  Z oology.  See  Creeper. 

CERT1FICANDO  de  recognition  Jlapula,  is  a  writ  com¬ 
manding  the  mayor  of  the  flaple  to  certify  to  the  lord 
chancellor  a  flatute'  flaple  taken  before  him,  where  the 
party  himfelf  detains  it,  and  refufeth  to  bring  in  the 
fame.  Reg.  Orig.  152.  There  is  the  like  writ  to  certify 
a  flatute  merchant ;  and  in  divers  other  cafes.  Ib.  148. 
151,  &c. 

CERTIFICATE,  a  teflimony  given  in  writing,  to  allure 
and  notify  the  truth  of  any  thing  to  a  court  of  juftice,  or 
the  like.  See  Testi moni al. 

Certificate  of  tofts,  in  Law ,  relates  to  the  cafe  of  a  plain¬ 
tiff,  who,  in  an  adlion  of  trefpafs,  is  allowed  no  more 
colls  than  damages,  when  the  jury  give  lefs  damages 
than  401.  unlefs  the  judge  certify  under  his  hand  that 
the  freehold  or  title  of  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion. 
To  this  rule  there  are  two  exceptions :  the  one  is 
grounded  on  flat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  11.  whereby  the 
plaintiff  obtains  full  cofls,  if  the  judge  certify  that  the 
trefpafs  was  wilful  and  malicious.  The  other  exception 
is  by  flat.  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  which  gives  full 
cofls againft  any  infetior  tradefman,  apprentice,  or  other 
diffolute  perfon,  who  is  convidled  of  a  trefpafs  in  hawk¬ 
ing,  hunting,  fifhing,  or  fowling  upon  another’s  land. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 

Certificate  into  Chancery.  See  Case  fated ,  See. 

Certificate  of  Bankrupt ,  is  a  declaration  in  his  favour, 
written  and  figned  by  four  parts  in  five  of  his  creditors 
(thofe  under  20/.  excepted),  and  authenticated  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  commiflioners,  and  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  the  lord  chancellor.  The  certificate  is  al¬ 
lowed  of  courfe,  if  no  caufe  be  fhewn  to  the  contrary  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  a 
decent  allowance  out  of  his  effe£ls  for  his  future  main- 
tainance.  If  they  do  not  amount  to  lOr.  in  the  pound, 
he  is  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  commiflioners,  who  are 
to  allow  him  any  fum  not  exceeding  three  per  eent.  if  they 
pay  lor.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed  five  per  cent. 
if  12 s.  6d.  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  151.  ten  per  cent. 
provided  the  allowance  does  not  in  the  firft  cafe  exceed 
200/.  in  the  fecond  250/.  and  in  the  third,  300/; 

He  is  likewife  difeharged  hereby  from  all  debts  owing  at 
the  time  of  his  bankruptcy.  However,  he  has  no  title 
to  thefe  advantages,  if  he  conceals  a  fidlitious  debt  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  creditor  j  if  he  haS  given  above  100/.  for 
a  marriage  portion  to  any  of  his  children,  unlefs  at  that 
time  he  had  fufficient  to  pay  his  debts ;  if  he  has  loft  at 
any  one  time  5/.  or  in  the  whole  100/.  within  a  twelve¬ 
month  before  by  gaming,  or  loft  to  the  value  of  too/,  by 
VciL.  I.  N°  63. 
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flock-jobbing.  Terfons  who  are  thus  cleared,  and  be- 
Jankr.liPtJs  unlefs  they  pay  1 5s.  in  the  pound, 

f  ernni  ^d  hereby  only  from  bodily  confinement, 
any  future  eftate  remaining  liable  to  their  creditors. 

L  ‘d  Pfr’  is  an  acknowledgment  from  the 

par.fli  to  which  they  belong  of  their  being  parifhioners ; 
which  prevents  their  removal  till  they  become  actually 
c  largeable.  buclf  certificated  persons  can  obtain  a  fettle- 
ment  only  by  renting  a  tenement  of  10/.  per  annum,  or 
by  ferving  an  annual  office  in  the  parifh  in  confequence 
ot  a  legal  appointment;  but  no  apprentice  or  fen-ant  of 
luch  perfons  can  gain  a  fettlemCnt. 

Certificate,  trial  by,  is  a  mode  of  trial  allowed  in  fuch 
ca  es,  where  the  evidence  of  the  perfon  certifying  is  the 
only  proper  criterion  of  the  point  in  difpute.  Blackft. 
Com.  vol.  111.  p.  333,  See. 

CERT1FCATION  of  djjfe  of  novel  deffeifin,  is  a  writ  grant¬ 
ed  for  re-examnung  a  matter  pafied  by  affife  before  juf- 

lIces* r  ,ls  ufed  where  3  perfon  aPPears  by  his  bailiff  to 
br0usht  by  mother,  and  has  loft  the  caufe. 

CERHORARI  orCERTtORARj  facias,  in  Law.  a  writ 
illuing  out  of  the  chancery  to  an  inferior  court,  to  call 
up  the  records  of  a  caufe  there  depending,  that  juftice 
may  be  done  therein,  upon  complaint  that  the  party 
who  feeks  the  faid  writ,  hath  received  hard  ufage,  or  is 
not  like  to  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  faid  court. 
Iitz.  N.  b.  fol.  242.  This  writ  is  either  returnable  in 
the  king  s  bench,  and  then  hath  thefe  words,  nobis  mn - 
tatis-,  or  in  the  common  bench,  and  then  hath  juftici- 
anis  nojlris  de  banco ;  or  in  the  chancery,  and  then  it  has 
in  cancellana  noflra ;  or  into  the  court  of  parliament,  or 
into  that  of  the  lord  high  fleward  of  Gie.it  Britain,  in 
caie  o,  indictments  againft  a  peer. 

InduRents  from  inferior  courts,  and  proceedings  of 
the  quarter  feffions  of  the  peace,  &c.  may  be  removed 
into  B.  R.  by  certiorari  :  and  it  is  laid  a  certiorari  to  re¬ 
move  an  indictment  is  good,  although  it  bear  date  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  thereof. 

CERTI  EU.DE,  is  properly  a  quality  of  the  judgment,  im¬ 
porting  an  adhefion  ot  the  mind  to  the  propofition  we 
affirm,  or  the  ftrength  wherewith  we  adhere  to  it. 
Certitude  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  evidence  that 
produces  it  :  the  evidence  is  in  the  things  that  the  mind 
fees  and  confiders,  1.  e.  in  the  ideas:  certitude  is  in  the 
judgment  the  mind  makes  of  thofe  ideas. 

Ihefchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  certitudes:  the 
one  of  Jpeculation,  arifing  from  the  evidence  of  the  thing  • 
the  other  of  adhefion,  which  arifes  from  the  importance 
thereof,  this  laft  they  apply  to  matters  of  faith. 

Further,  the  fchools  diftinguifh  three  other  kinds  of  cert, 
titude,  with  regard  to  the  three  different  kinds  of  evidence 
whence  they  arife, 

Certit  ude,  metaphyfical,  is  that  arifing  from  a  mctaphyG- 
cal  evidence  :  fuch  is  that  a  geometrician  has  of  the  truth 
of  this  propofition,  “  That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
“  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.”  0 

Certitude,  phyfical,  is  that  arifing  from  phyfical  evi¬ 
dence  :  luch  is  that  a  man  has,  that  there  is  fire  on  his 
hand,  when  he  fees  it  blaze  and  feels  it  burn. 

Certitude,  moral,  is  that  founded  on  moral  evidence  ; 
fuch  is  that  a  perfon  has,  that  he  has  got,  or  loft  a  caufe 
when  his  attorney  and  friends  fend  him  an  exprefs  notice 
of  it,  or  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  &c. 

Moral  certitude  is  frequently  equivalent  ro  metaphyfical 
certitude.  Thus  a  criminal  who  hears  his  fentence  read- 
frequently  makes  no  doubt  either  of  his  condemnation 
or  execution  ;  and  yet  has  nothing,  here,  beyond  a  mo¬ 
ral  certitude  ;  for  metaphyfical  certitude  he  has  none  : 
neither  has  he  any  phyfical  certitude ,  except  as  to  what 
relates  to  the  reading  of  the  fentence,  and  the  a£lion  of 
the  executioner,  when  he  takes  him  into  his  pofleffion 
In  the  Philofophieal  Tranfadions,  we  have  an  algebraic 
calculation  of  the  degrees  of  moral  certitude ,  arifing  from 
human  teflimony  in  all  its  cafes  ;  whether  immediaie, 
mediate,  concurring,  oral,  or  written. 

The  author  thereof  lhews,  that  if  the  report  pafs  through 
feveral  reporters  hands  before  it  arrive,  each  conveying0* 
of  certitude-,  after  twelve  tranfmiffions,  it  will  only  be 
an  equal  lay,  whether  it  be  true  or  not :  if  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  certitude  be  fixed  at  f§£,  it  will  come  to  half  from 
the  70th  hand  ;  if  at  from  the  695th  hand 

For  concurring  evidences,  if  two  reporters  have  each  | 
of  certainty,  they  will  both  give  an  allurancc  of  hr 
of  35  to  1  5  if  three,  of  and  the  co-atteftation  of 
ten  would  give  of  certainty.  He  fhews,  far- 

ther,  that  if  there  be  fix  particulars  in  a  narrative, 
all  equally,  remarkable ;  and  that  he  to  whom  the 
report  is  given  has  £  of  certitude  for  the  whole ;  there 
is  35  to  1  againft  the  failure  in  any  one  certain  parti¬ 
cular. 

He  proceeds  to  compute  the  certainty  pf  tradition,  both 
oral  and  written,  in  whole  and  part ;  fucceffively  tranf- 
9  C  mitted, 
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'mitted,  and  alfo  co-attefted  by  feveral  fucceflors  of  tranf- 
mittents. 

See  alfo  an  ingenious  argument  deduced  from  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Chances,  and  applied  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
virtue,  in  the  conclufion  to  Dr.  Price’s  Review  of  the 
principal  Queftions  in  Morals. 

CERT-MONEY,  Head-money,  a  common  fine,  paid  yearly 
by  the  refiants  of  feveral  manors  to  the  lords  thereof; 
and  fometimes  to  the  hundred,  pro  certo  leta ,  for  the  cer¬ 
tain  keeping  of  the  leet. — This,  in  ancient  records  is 
called  cerium  letes. 

CERVI  Cornu.  See  Hart's  Horn. 

CERVICAL  Nerves,  are  feven  pair  of  nerves,  fo  called,  as 
having  their  origin  in  the  cervix,  or  neck. — See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Ojlcol.)  fig.  6.  lit .  del. 

They  are  thus  called  from  cervix ,  neck. 

The  firft  pair  arifes  between  the  firfb  and  fecond  vertcbm 
of  the  neck  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  relt,  comes  out  before 
and  behind  :  whereas  the  ether  fix  pair  come  out  late¬ 
rally  from  the  jun£!ures  of  the  vertebra,  through  parti¬ 
cular  perforations  :  this  firfl  pair  goes  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  head  and  ear.  The  fecond  pair,  according  to  Dr. 
Willis,  contributes  the  main  branch  towards  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerves;  which,  according  to 
Vieuflens,  fpring  only  from  the  fourth  and  fixth  pair. 
The  three  lad  pair  joining  with  the  two  firft  of  the  dor- 
fum  or  thorax,  make  the  brachial  nerves.  All  the  cervi¬ 
cal  nerves  fend  innumerable  branches  to  the  mufcles,  and 
other  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  flioulders. 

Cervical  Vejfels ,  among  Anatomifis ,  denote  the  arteries, 
veins,  &c.  which  pafs  through  the  vertebra:  and  mulcles 
of  the  neck,  up  to  the  fkull. 

CERVICALES  Defcendentes ,  a  pair  of  mufcles,  antagonifts 
to  the  fcicro  iuicibarcs ;  coming  from  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Moll  authors  reckon  thefe,  though  improperly,  a  produc¬ 
tion  and  part  of  the  facro  lumbus. 

CERVICARIA,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors 
to  txprefs  the  thapjia  of  the  fhops,  or  leller  libanotis  of 
Theophraftus. 

Cervicaria  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  troche- 
lium. 

CERVICEM  fleftentium  primus,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given 
by  Spigelius,  and  fome  others,  to  a  mufcle  of  the  neck, 
called  by  Cowper,  Winflow,  and  Albinus,  by  a  much 
fhorter  name,  the  longus  colli. 

CERVIC1S  tertius ,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Fallopius- 
and  others  to  a  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  tranfver jalis 
cervicis ;  and  by  Window,  tranfverfalis  rnagnui. 

CEPvVIX,  in  Anatomy ,  properly  denotes  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck;  as  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  fore  part, 
which  is  called  jugulum,  or  the  throat. 

Cervix  of  the  scapula,  denotes  the  head  of  the  fhoulder- 
blade,  or  that  upper  procefs  whofe  fnus  receives  the  head 
of  the  humerus. 

Cervix  of  the  Uterus ,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  that 
oblong  canal,  or  paffage  between  the  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  orifices,  which  receives  and  inclofes  the  penis  like  a 
fheath  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  vagina. 

The  cervix  uteri,  in  maids  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the 
time  of  the  menfes  ;  fcarce  wide  enough  to  admit  a  goofe’s 
quill  :  its  inner  extremity  is  called  ofculum  internum, 
which  is  kept  fealed  up  with  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter, 
i dTuing  from  the  glands  about  it. 

CERUMEN,  a  thick,  vifeous,  bitter,  excrementitious  hu¬ 
mour,  feparated  from  the  blood  by  proper  glands  placed 
in  the  meatus  audilorius,  or  outer  paffage  of  the  ear. 
This  is  alfo  called  cerumen  aurium  ;  in  Englifh,  EAR-riwr. 
See  an  account  of  experiments  on  cerumen,  to  difeover 
the  befit  method  of  diffolving  it;  with  the  caufe  of  dcaf- 
nefs.  Lond.  Medic.  Obferv.  See.  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 

It  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  medicines  ;  efpecially 
that  fpecies  of  it  obtained  from  the  human  ears,  and 
which  is  ufed  both  internally  and  externally. 

CERUSSE,  Ceruse,  a  white  calx  of  lead,  ufed  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  cofmetics  ;  made  by  calcining  that  metal  in 
the  vapour  of  vinegar. 

Cerujfe  is  made  of  thin  lamina?,  or  plates  of  lead,  made 
up  into  rolls,  and  fo  placed  as  to  receive  and  imbibe  the 
fumes  of  vinegar,  contained  in  a  veflel  fet  over  a  mo¬ 
derate  fire. 

The  laminae  are  thus  converted  into  a  white  ruft  ;  which 
is  gathered  together,  and  ground  up  with  -  attr,  and 
formed  into  little  cakes.  Cardan  fhews  how  to  make  a 
fort  of  cehiffe  of  tin  and  urine. 

Cerujfe  makes  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  is  much  ufed 
by  the  painters  both  in  oil  and  water  colours.  It  makes 
the  orincipal  ingredient  in  the  fucus  ufed  by  the  ladies 
for  the  complexion.  Taken  inwardly,  it  is  a  dangerous 
poifon  ;  it  foon  (hews  its  malignity,  fpoiling  the  breath 
and  teeth,  and thaftening  wrinkles,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
of  old  age.  Even  the  external  ufe  of  it  as  a  paint  or 
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enamel,  for  it  is  faid  that  it  has  been  fo  ufed,  is  attended 
with  very  difagreeable,  and,  in  the  end,  with  fatal  con- 
fequences.  Its  effe&s  in  nervous  diforders  are  terrible  ; 
witnefs  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Butler  at  Mofdow.  Sec  a  curi¬ 
ous  account  of  it  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  part  i.  N° 
2.  and  vol.  liv.  2.  an.  1764. 

Cerujfe  is  the  only  white  hitherto  found  fit  for  painting  in 
oil  ;  the  difeovery  of  fome  other  white,  for  this  purpofe 
is  defireable,  not  only  from  the  faults  of  cerujfe  as  a  paint, 
but  alfo  from  its  injuring  the  health  of  its  manufadurers, 
and  producing  a  dreadful  difeale,  Which  lead'  and  all  its 
preparations  frequently  occafion,  called  the  colic  of 
rnlne>als,  or  the  COLIC  of  painters. 

Cerujfe ,  like  the  other  preparations  of  lead,  is  drving, 
fedative,  and  lenient  ;  as  Inch  it  is  employed,  but  only 
externally ;  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  ointments, 
plafters,  and  other  pharmaceutical  preparations  defigned 
for  external  maladies. 

The  belt  cerujfe  is  that  of  Venice  ;  but  this  is  rare  :  that 
chiefly  ufed,  is  either  Englilh  or  Dutch,  both  of  which 
have  more  chalk  in  them  than  white-W;  the  latter 
however,  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  manner  of  preparing  cerujfe  in  quantities  at  Venice* 
is  deferibed  by  fir  Phil.  Vernatti.  The  plates  for  this 
purpofe  Are  large,  and  about  the  thickntfs  of  a  knife’s 
back  ;  and  rolled  up,  but  fo  as  that  the  furfaces  no  where 
touch.  Each  roll  is  put  in  a  fe  pa  rate  pot,  wherein  it  is 
upheld  by  a  little  bar  from  the  bottom,  that  it  may  hoc 
touch  the  vinegar,  which  is  alio  put  into  the  pot,  to  ef- 
fed  the  converfion.  The  pots  are  then  covered  with  a 
plate  ot  lead  as  clofe  as  may  be,  and  over  this  with  a 
board  ;  after  which  they  are  let  down  into  a  bed  of  horfe- 
dung,  big  enough  to  contain  four  hundred  pots.  After 
three  weeks  continuance  the  pots  are  taken  up,  the  plates 
unrolled,  laid  on  a  board,  and  beaten  with  battledores 
till  all  the  flakes  come  off;  which,  when  they  prove 
good,  are  hard,  thick,  and  weighty;  when  otherv,  ife, 
porous  and  light,  and  lometimes  black  or  burned,  if  the 
dung  proves  not  well  ordered  :  fometimes  alio  there  will 
be  no  flakes,  or  cerujje  at  all.  From  the  beating-table  it 
is  carried  to  the  mill,  ground  with  water  between  two 
ftones  to  an  almoft  impalpable  finenefs :  laftly,  it  is 
moulded  into  fmall  parcels,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  to 
dry,  and  harden  for  ufe.  Vernatti,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N* 
IS8*  P-.925>  feq- 

1  he  Chinele  make  an  ufe  of  this  preparation  of  lead, 
which  it  is  eafier  to  fee  the  advantages  of,  than  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  about. 
The  China  veflels,  when  they  have  been  baked  and  fi- 
nifhed  as  to  the  matter,  and  even  covered  with  their 
varnifh,  wili  yet  receive  into  their  very  fubftance,  the 
colours  which  thole  people  mix  up  with  an  addition  of 
cerujfe,  and,  as  fome  of  the  old  accoums  fay,  of  copperas 
and  falt-petre;  but  though  thefe  latter  ingredients  had 
ufed  to  be  added,  the  cerujfe  alone  fupplies  their  place  at 
this  time,  at  lead  in  very  many  things.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  try  an  admixture  of  cerujfe  with  the  co¬ 
lours  ufed  in  painting  on  glafs  ;  and  this,  after  a  fecond 
baking,  might  perhaps  be  found  to  incorporate  itfelf  in 
the  lame  manner  that  it  does  into  China  ware,  and  re¬ 
cover  the  long  fecret  of  lettiag  in  the  ftrongett  colours, 
without  hurting  the  tranfparence. 

Cerusse  of  antimony.  See  Antimony. 

CERVULA,  or  Cervulus,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a  kind 
of  fport,  celebrated  by  pagans,  and  after  their  example 
by  the  Chriftians,  on  New-Year’s  Day;  when  they  run 
about  in  mal'querade,  drtfled  in  imitation  of  deer,  and 
other  beads.  We  find  divers  cenfures  of  the  fathers, 
and  dectees  of  councils,  againft  the  obfervance  of  this  ce¬ 
remony.  Even  litanies,  were  compojed,  and  f.iftifirr 
preferibed,  for  that  day,  ad  calcaudurn  gentilium  confuelu- 
dir.cm.  Du-Cange. 

CERVUS.  SeebTAG. 

CeRV  u  s  volans ,  in  Natural  Hi f  cry,  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  the  dag-fly,  or  flag-horned  beetle,  a  very  large  fpe¬ 
cies  of  beetle  with  horns  Hoped,  and  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  a  flag.  It  is  of  a  black ilh  colour,  and  its  horns  are 
ufually  of  the  fame  colour ;  though  in  fome  of  a  purplifh 
cad,  and  in  fome  few  they  have  been  found  of  the  colour 
of  red  coral.  1  hey  are  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  in 
length  when  full  grown. 

This  is  the  kind  of  flag-beetle  ufually  found  in  Effex,  and 
fome  other  counties  ;  but  befide  this  we  have  another 
fpecies,  which  is  produced  of  a  hexapode  worm,  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  old  wood.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  deeper 
black  than  the  former,  and  its  horns  fend  out  only  one 
branch. 

CERYX,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  name  by  which  Tiin-v,  and 
other  old  authors,  have  called  the  three  genera  ol  Ihell- 
fifli,  fince  diftinguifhed  under  the  names  of  Buccinum, 
purpura,  and  murex.  Hilt.  Nat.  Eclair,  p.  281. 

Ceryx,  in  Antiquity.  The  cery.es  were  a  lbrt  of  public 

muuflers, 
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miniflers,  appointed  to  proclaim  or  publifh  things  a- 
loud  in  affernblies. 

The  ccyx  among  the  Greeks,  anfwered  to  the  prjeco 
among  the  Romans. 

Our  cryers  have  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  office  and  au- 
thoiity. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  ceryces,  civil  and  facred. 

Ceryces,  civil ,  thole  appointed  to  call  affiemblies,  and 
make  filence  therein  ;  alfo  to  go  on  rtieffages,  and  do  the 
office  of  our  heralds,  &c. 

Ceryces,  /acred,  were  a  fort  of  priefts,  whofe  office  was 
to  proclaim  filence  in  the  public  games,  and  facrifices, 
publifh  the  names  of  the  conquerors,  proclaim  feafts, 
and  the  like. 

The  priellhood  of  the  ceryces  was  annexed  to  a  particular 
family,  the  defendants  of  Ceryx,  fon  of  Eumolphus. 
To  them  it  all’o  belonged  to  lead  folemn  viftims  to 
fl  aughter. 

Before  the  ceremonies  began,  they  called  filence  in  the 
affemWy,  by  the  formula,  TLu/pn/xuTs  cnyn  acag  cru  Mug  ; 
anfwering  to  the  fuvete  Unguis  of  the  Romans.  When 
the  fervice  was  over  they  difmiffied  the  people  with  this 
formula,  Aauv  apteig,  lie  mi/fa  ejl. 

CE'-AR.  SccCjEsar. 

CESARE,  in  Logic ,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the  fecond  fi¬ 
gure  wherein  the  major  propofition  and  conclufion  are 
univerfal  negatives,  and  the  minor  an  univerfal  affirma¬ 
tive.  Stich  is, 

C  E  No  man  who  betrays  his  country  defeives  praife. 

S  A'  Every  vit  tuous  man  merits  praife. 

R  E  therefore  t.o  man  who  betrays  his  country  is  virtuous 

CESARIAN  fciii.n.  See  Cesarian  feflion. 

CESIS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fume  authors  exprefs 
the  common  daucus  fylveflris ,  wild  carrot,  or  bird’s  neft. 

CESPfTOSE  plants,  in  Botany,  thofe  which  produce  many 
ftems  from  one  root, 

CESSAMPELUS,  ill  Botany,  a  name  given  to  a  hoary  fpe- 
cies  of  convolvulus.  See  Convolvulus, 

CESSATION,  the  aft  of  inttermitting,  difeontinuing,  or 
interiupting  the  ceurfe  of  any  thing,  work,  aftion,  or 
the  like. 

Cessation  of  arms ,  an  armiftice,  or  occafional  truce. 
When  the  commander  of  a  place  finds  things  reduced  to 
an  extremity,  fo  that  he  muft  either  furrender,  or  facri- 
lice  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  he  plants  a  white  flag  on  the  breach,  or  beats 
the  chamade  ;  on  which  a  ceffation 'of  arms  and  hoftili- 
ties  take  place,  to  give  opportunity  for  capitula- 

TiON. 

Cessation,  Ccjfatio  a  divinis,  in  the  Rotnijh  Church,  is  a 
penalty  inflifted  for  any  notorious  injury  to  the  church, 
by  putting  a  flop  to  all  divine  offices,  and  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  facraments,  and  by  depriving  Chriftians 
of  church-burial. 

CESSAVIT,  a  writ  which  lies  in  divers  cafes;  upon  this 
general  ground,  that  he  ngainft  whom  it  is  brought,  has 
for  two  years  ceafed  or  neglefted  to  perform  fuch  fer¬ 
vice,  or  pay  fuch  rent,  as  he  is  obliged  to  by  his  tenure ; 
and  has  not  upon  his  lands  or  tenements  fufficient  goods 
or  chattels  to  be  diftrained. 

A  ceffavit  only  lies  for  annua!  fervice,  rent,  and  fuch  like  ; 
not  for  homage  or  feality. — The  foims  and  fpecies  of 
ceffavit  are  various  ;  as,  ceffavit  de  cantaria ,  ceffavit  de  feo- 
difirma ,  cejfuvit  per  biennium. 

CESSION,  in  a  Legal  Senfe,  an  aft  whereby  a  perfon  fur- 
renders  up  and  tranfmits  to  another  perfon,  a  light 
which  belonged  to  himfelf. 

Cejfion  is  a  general  term  ;  the  fpecies  whereof  are,  a  fur- 
render,  relincpuijhment ,  transfer,  and  fubrogation  ;  which 
fee. 

Cession  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Civil  Law,  for  a  vo¬ 
luntary  and  legal  furrender  of  a  perfon’s  effefts  to  his 
creditors,  to  avoid  imprifonment. 

This  practice  ftill  obtains  in  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  is  done  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted  in 
favour  of  the  poor  and  lioneft.  The  cejfion  originally  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  mark  of  infamy,  and  obliged  the  perfon  to 
wear  a  green  cap,  or  bonnet;  at  Lucca,  an  orange  one  : 
to  neglect  this,  was  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  th t  cejfion. 
This  was  originally  intended  to  fignify,  that  the  Cellion¬ 
ary  was  become  poor  through  his  own  folly. 

'I  he  Italian  lawyers  deferibe  the  ceremony  of  ceffion  to 
co  nil  A  in  (hiking  the  bare  breech  three  times  againft  a 
ftone,  called  lapis  viiuperii,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge. 
Formerly  it  confided  in  giving  up  the  girdles  and  keyfe 
in  court ;  the  ancients  ufingto  carry  at  their  girdles  the 
chief  utenfils  wherewith  they  got  their  living;  as  the 
ferivener  his  eferitoire,  the  merchant  his  bag,  See. 

The  form  of  cejfion  among  the  ancient  Romans  and  Gauls 
was  as  follows.  The  cefionary  gathered  up  dull  in  his 
left  hand,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  heufe  ;  and, 
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(landing  on  the  thiefliold,  holding  the  door-pod  in  his 
right  hand,  threw  the  duft  back  over  his  (boulders ; 
then  (tripping  to  his  fliirt,  and  quitting  his  girdle  and 
bags,  he  jumped  with  a  pole  over  a  hedge  ;  hereby  let¬ 
ting  the  world  know,  that  he  had  nothing  left,  and  that 
whem  he  jumped,  all  he  was  worth  was  m  the  air  with 
him. 

The  judical  ceffion  is  that  which  his  made  by  a  merchant 
or  trader,  who  isaftually  kept  in  prifon  by  his  creditors, 
and  who  being  abfolutely  incapable  to  fatisfy  them,  pe¬ 
titions  a  court  of  juftice  for  leave  to  make  ceffion.  This 
judicial  ceffion  is  certainly  compulfive  on  the  pait  of  the 
creditors  ;  fince  the  debtor  is  commonly  allowed  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  ceffion  by  an  order  from  the  judges,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Creditors  to  prevent 
it;  which  renders  this  ceffion  more  infamous  than  that 
which  is  voluntary. 

Cession,  in  the  Ecdefiafical  Law,  is  one  manner  of  va¬ 
cating  or  voiding  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice. 

Ceffion  is  an  implicit  kind  of  refignatidn,  underftood 
where  a  perfon  does  fome  aft,  or  takes  on  himfelf  fome 
charge,  which  is  inconfiflent  with  his  holding  the  bene¬ 
fice  be  was  before  poffdTcd  of. 

By  the  ftatute,  if  a  clerk  have  one  benefice  of  8/.  per 
annum  value  in  the  king’s  books,  and  takes  another,  of 
what  value  foever,  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  without  dif- 
penfation  ;  the  former  living  is,  ipjo  fi£lo,  void  :  and 
this  kind  of  voidance  of  a  living  is  called  ceffion. 

What  is  called  ceffion  in  other  benefices,  is  called  confecra- 
tion  in  relation  to  a  biflioprick ;  for  if  an  incumbent  be 
made  a  bifliop,  his  benefice  is  faid  to  be  void  by  confccra- 
tion. 

CESSIONARY,  a  bankrupt.  Sometimesit  denotes  an 
assignee. 

CESSOR,  in  Law,  one  dilatory,  and  delinquent  in  his 
duty,  or  fervice  ;  and  who  thereby  incurs  the  danger  of 
the  law,  and  is  liable  to  have  the  writ  ceffavit  brought 
againlt  them. 

When  it  is  faid,  the  tenant  ceffeth,  it  is  meant,  he  ceafeth 
to  do  his  duty,  or  fervice,  to  which  he  is  bound. 

CESTRATUM,  a  work  enamelled,  or  painted  with  a 
ceftron.  The  word  is  alfo  written  cerostrotum  and 
ceroflratum. 

CESTREUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  of  the  mullet 
kind,  but  having  a  much  fmaller  and  narrower  head, 
and  its  fides  variegated  with  much  ffiorter  longitudinal 
lines.  It  is  eaten  in  many  places,  but  is  accounted 
much  inferior  to  the  mullet.  See  Mullet. 

CESTRON,  in  Antiquity ,  the  inflrument  wherewith  they 
painted,  or  enamelled,  in  horn,  or  ivory. 

CESTROPHENDONA,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art ,  a 
compound  kind  of  dart,  or  naiffive  weapon,  balanced 
with  feathers  like  an  arrow,  and  call  by  a  large  fling; 
ufed  chiefly  by  the  Macedonians,  in  their  wars  under 
Perfeus,  with  the  Romans. 

The  word  is  cqmpofed  of  x£rp&,  a  fort  of  dart  called  by 
the  Latins  iragula,  and  o -prvJbvu,  funda ,  a  fmg.  Liv.  lib. 
xl.  p.  65. 

CESTRUM,  in  Botany.  See  Bafiard  Jasmine. 

Cestrum,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a  name 
given  to  a  plant  often  mentioned,  but  very  ill  explained 
to  us  by  the  generality  of  writers. 

CESTUI,  a  French  term,  literally  fignifying  he,  or  him\ 
frequently  ufed  in  our  law  writings.  T  hus, 

Cestui  qui  trufl,  is  he  who  has  lands  in  truft,  &c.  com¬ 
mitted  to  another  for  his  benefit. 

Cestui  qui  vie,  one  for  whofe  life  any  lands  or  tenements 
are  granted. 

Cestui  qui  ufe,  he  to  whofe  ufe  another  man  is  enfeoffed 
in  land  or  tenements. 

CESTUS,  among  Ancient  Poets,  a  fine  embroidered  girdle 
worn  by  Venus,  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  charming, 
and  conciliating  love. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  ceflum ,  and  ceflcn :  it  comes 
from  kzrog  a  girdle ,  or  other  thing  embroidered,  or 
wrought  with  a  needle  ;  derived,  according  to  Servius, 
from  uctrtiv,  pungcre :  whence  alfo  inceflus  ;  a  term  ufed 
at  fir  ft  for  any  indecency  by  undoing  the  girdle,  Ac. 
but  now  reftrained  to  that  between  perfons  near  akin. 
See  Incest. 

CesTus,  in  Antiquity.  See  C/estus. 

CESURE,  or  C.esur a,  in  Poetry.  See  CiESURA. 

CETACEOUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  term  applied  to  all 
large  fea-fiffies,  and  bcafts,  which  bear  a  refemblance- 
to  the  whale;. 

The  word  is  formed  of  cetus,  a  whale. 

Cetaceous,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  denotes  only  thofe  large 
fifli  which  are  viviparous,  or  breed  their  young  within 
their  own  bodies;  and  have  no  gills,  but  lungs,  with 
which  they  breathe  like  quadrupeds  ;  having  but  one  pair 
of  fins,  and  giving  fuck  to  their  young,  idought.  Collect. 
N°  531.  tom.  iii.  p.  272,  &  feq. 
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't'hefe  fcarce  differ  in  any  thing  from  quadrupeds,  ex¬ 
cept  the  want  of  feet.  They  have  no  A  in -bladder  ;  but 
are  enabled  by  the  air  they  receive  into  the  lungs  in  re- 
fpiration,  to  render  their  bodies  equiponderant  to  water. 
Cetaceous ,  in  the  ordinary  ufe,  is  extended  to  all  larger 
fifh,  called  by  the  Latins  lellua  marina,  or  fea-beafts. 

In  which  view,  cetaceous  fifties  are  divided  into  greater , 
including  the  whale  kind,  properly  fo  called;  and  lejpr , 
to  which  belong  the  porpoife,  {hark,  dog-fifli,  Nc. 
Thefe  latter  are  more  properly  called  cartilaginous  fifties. 
The  fea-fox  is  ranked  by  authors  in  the  clafs  of  cetaceous 
cartilaginous  fifties,  not  flat,  called  alfo  galeol^  ;  whofe 
fpecific  difference  confifts  in  this,  that  they  have  two  li¬ 
vers,  five  gills,  or  bronchia,  on  each  fide,  and  tufts  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  fins,  which  in  the  males  are  under  the  belly 
on  each  fide  the  navel. 

Of  the  cetaceous  kind,  properly  fo  called,  there  are  divers 
fpecies :  fome  without  teeth,  or  tube  to  call  up  water; 
others  with  teeth  and  a  water-tube  ;  and  others  with  a 
large  long  horn. 

The  horn  ufually  called  the  unicorn's  horn,  is  found  to  be 
the  tooth  of  a  cetaceous  fifh  in  the  icy  fea,  called  narval. 
CETERACH,  in  Botany ,  an  officinal,  agglutinant  plant; 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated  afplenium 
and  fcolopendrium. 

This  plant  Hands  recommended  as  an  excellent  diuretic, 
and  a  promoter  of  the  menfes.  The  whole  plant  is  to  be 
ufed,  and  ftould  be  gathered  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  given  by  fome  in  jaundices,  in  quartan  agues, 
and  in  obftruftions  of  the  fpleen  ;  but  it  is  much  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  prefent  practice.  In  fome  parts  of  Effex, 
where  it  is  common  on  the  walls  of  their  churches,  and 
on  the  tombs  in  the  church-yards,  the  common  people 
tell  us  wonders  of  its  effedts  in  the  Hone. 

CETERIS  paribus.  See  C/eteris  paribus. 

CETRA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fmall  leathern  fhield,  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Spaniards,  Moors,  and  even  Britons. 

The  African  cetra  are  faid  by  Pliny  to  have  been  impene¬ 
trable,  and  made  of  elephants  fkins. 

The  cetra  was  much  the  fame  with  the*l>ELTA.  Whence 
Livy  calls  the  Macedonians  teltajla,  cctrati. 

CETUS,  in  Aftronomy,  the  Whale  \  a  large  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  under  Pifces,  and  next  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  Aquarius. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cetus,  in  Ptolemy’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  are  twenty-two  ;  in  Tycho’s,  twenty-one  ;  in  He-^ 
velius’s,  forty-five;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  ninety 
feven.  The  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magni 
tudes,  &c.  whereof,  are  as  follow. 
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In  the  mandible  of  Cetus  is  a  variable  ftar,  which  appears 
and  difappears  periodically,  paffing  through  the  feveral 
degrees  of  magnitude,  both  increafing  and  diminifting, 
in  about  333  days.  Hevel.  in  Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  66.  p. 
2028.  Marald.  in  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1719.  p. 
122,  feq. 

Cetus,  i  n  Ichthyology.  See  Whale. 

CEVADILLA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  hordeum  caujlicum  lndicumt  or  Indian  cauftic 
barley. 
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C  H  A 

CEURAW ATH,  the  name  of  a  particular  feft  of  Banians 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who  hold  the  metempfychofis  with- 
fo  much  fuperftition,  that  they  will  not  kill  the  lead  in- 
fed!  ;  their  priefls  carry  a  piece  of  linen  over  their 
mouth,  that  no  flies  may  enter.  All  the  other  fedts  of 
Banians  have  an  averfion  for  this;  and  continually  ex¬ 
hort  their  auditors  to  fhun  all  difcourfe  and  converfation 
with  them.  See  Banians. 

CHA,  in  Commerce,  a  filk  fluff  very  thin  and  light,  made 
in  China,  which  mod  commonly  ferves  the  inhabitants 
for  a  fummer  drefs ;  it  is  fomewhat  like  our  tafl'eties  or 
lultrings. 

CHA  A,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
tea-tree. 

CHABNAM,  or  Rosee,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  muflin  or 
cotton  linen,  very  clear  and  fine :  it  comes  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal. 

CHACE.  See  Chase. 

*  CHACING.  See  Chasing. 

CHACK,  in  the  Manege ,  is  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
beat  upon  the  hand  ;  it  is  applied  to  a  horfe  when  his  head 
is  not  fteady,  but  he  tofles  up  his  nofe,  and  fhakes  it  all 
of  a  fudden,  to  avoid  the  fubje&ion  of  the  bridle.  Turkifh 
horfes  have  this  fault  frequently.  We  fay,  they  beat  upon 
the  hand;  and  neither  the  beftbits,  nor  the  bed  hand,  can 
ever  fix  their  heads.  Croats,  or  Croatian  horfes,  are 
alfo  fubjed!  to  chack  upon  the  hand  ;  which  proceeds 
from  this,  that  their  bars  are  too  {harp  and  ridged,  or 
edged)  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  preffure  of  a  bit, 
though  ever  fo  gentle.  If  a  horfe  had  not  too  fenfible, 
or  too  tender  a  mouth,  he  would  not  beat  upon  the 
hand  :  but  in  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  you  need 
only  to  put  under  his  nofe-band  a  fmall  flat  band  of 
iron,  bent  archwife,  which  anfwers  to  a  martingale. 
This  will  hinder  him  to  beat  upon  the  hand,  but  will 
not  break  him  of  the  habit ;  for  as  foon  as  the  martingale 
is  taken  off,  he  will  fall  into  the  fame  vice  again. 

CHACOON,  or  Chacone,  a  kind  of  dance,  in  manner 
of  a  faraband,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and  <  by 
them  from  the  Moors.  The  bafs  always  confifts  of  four 
notes,  with  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  which  proceed  in 
conjundl  degrees :  and  whereon  they  make  divers  con¬ 
cords  and  couplets,  with  the  fame  burden. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Spanifh  chacsna ,  which  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  Perfian  Jhack ,  a  king ,  thus 
intimating  that  this  might  have  been  a  royal  dance  ;  not, 
as  others  pretend,  from  the  Italian  Cecone ,  a  blind  man, 
the  inventor. 

CHADCHOD,  in  Jewifh  Antiquity.  Ezekiel  mentions 
chadchod  among  the  feveral  merchandizes  which  were 
brought  to  Tyre.  The  old  interpreters  not  very  well 
knowing  the  meaning  of  this  term,  continued  it  in  their 
tranflation.  Sr.  Jerom  acknowledges  that  he  could  not 
difeover  the  Jignification  of  it.  The  Chaldee  interprets 
it  pearls;  others  think  that  the  onyx,  ruby,  carbuncle, 
cryftal,  or  diamond  is  meant  by  it.  Ezek.  chap,  xxvii. 
ver.  16.  Calmet.  Did!.  Bibl.  in  voc. 

CH^ELvE  cancrorum.  See  Crabs  claws. 

CHiEROPHYLLUM,  in  Botany.  See  Chervil. 

CH2ERUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Strabo,  and 
fome  other  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  to  the  filh  we  now 
call  the  capri feus.  Rondeletius  and  Salvian  were  the  firlt 
who  properly  deferibed  this  fifh.  See  GoKT-fifh. 

CHfETIA,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  infers  of 
the  apteria  kind,  without  any  vifible  limbs. 

The  chatia  refembles  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  fine  thread  ; 
its  furface  is  fmooth,  its  body  rounded,  and  very  flen- 
der.  It  is  called  in  Englilh  the  hair-worm.  Hill’s  Hilt. 
Anim.  p.  14. 

CH2ETODON,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
acanthoptcrygiousox  thoracic  fifties  ;  the  charadters  of  which 
are  thefe:  the  branchioftege  membrane  on  each  fide 
contains  five  or  fix  fmall  bones;  the  body  is  comprefled, 
broad,  thin,  and  fliort ;  the  back  has  but  one  fin,  which 
reaches  all  along  it  :  the  tail  is  large,  and  there  are  in 
all  fix  fins  befide  it ;  the  mouth  is  fmall,  the  lips  may  be 
opened  and  extended,  but  naturally  they  cover  a  part  of 
the  teeth  :  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  are  oblong,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  flexile  :  the  feales  are  rough  ;  and 
the  eyes  are  not  covered  with  the  fkin  of  the  head. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies. 

The  name  is  derived  from  xa‘r a  l^'in  filament,  and 
cS'ovf,  a  tooth ;  and  exprefies  that  the  teeth  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  thin  and  fine  filaments,  refembling  bridles. 

CHAFE,  or  Chafing  of  a  rope ,  in  Sea-Language,  is  faid 
of  a  rope  that  is  galled  or  fretted,  or  w  hen  the  rope  runs 
againfl  any  thing. 

! The  cable  is  chafed  in  the  hawfe,  fignifies  that  it  is  fretted 
or  begun  to  be  worn  out  there. 

Chafe -Wax,  or  CHAW^s-Wax,  an  officer  in  chan¬ 
cery,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fit  the  wax  for  the  fealing  of 
writs,  patents,  and  other  inftruments  iflued  thence. 
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CHA 

CHAFF,  in  Hufbandry,  the  hulks  of  the  corn,  fepanfed 
by  fereening  or  winnowing  it.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  rind 
of  corn  ;  and  flraw  cut  fmall  for  the  ufe  of  cattle. 

CHAFFER,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  beetle,  bee  Scara- 

B/EUS. 

CH  AF  FERCONNERS,  in  Commerce ,  printed  linens  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  the  Great  Mogul’s  dominions.  They  are 
imported  by  the  w'ay  of  Surat  ;  and  are  of  the  number  of 
thofe  linens  prohibited  in  France. 

CHAFFERS,  in  our  Statutes ,  feem  to  fignify  wares  or 
merchandize.  3  Edvv.  IV.  c.  4. 

The  original  French  of  the  ftatute  is  cha fares. 

CHAFFER  Y,  or  Chafery,  in  the  Iron-Works,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  principal  forges.  The  other  is  called 
th z  finery.  When  the  iron  has  been  wrought  at  the  finery 
into  what  is  called  an  ancony  or  fquare  mafs,  hammered 
inco  a  bar  in  its  middle,  but  with  its  two  ends  rough, 
the  bufinefs  to  be  done  at  the  chafi'eryh  the  reducing  ihe 
whole  to  the  fame  fhape,  by  hammering  down  thefe 
rough  ends  to  the  fhape  of  the  middle  part. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  frin- 
gilla,  with  a  ferruginous  bread;  the  wings  black, 
fpotted  with  white. 

CFI AGREEN,  or  Chagrin,  in  Commerce.  See  Sha¬ 
green. 

CHAIN,  Catena,  a  feries  of  feveral  rings,  or  links,  fitted 
into  one  another. 

There  are  chains  of  divers  matters,  fizes,  and  forms,  and 
for  divers  ufes.  — Ports,  rivers,  Areets,  &c.  are  clofed 
with  iron  chains  :  rebellious  cities  are  punifhed  by  Caking 
away  their  chains ,  and  barriers. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  are,  Chains  or,  in  a 
field  gules.  The  occafion  hereof  is  referred  to  the  kings 
of  Spain  leagued  againd  the  Moors  ;  who  having  gained 
a  celebrated  vidtory  againlt  them  in  1212,  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  fpoils,  the  magnificent  tent  of  Mir almu- 
min  fell  to  the  king  of  Navarre  s  as  being  the  firft  that 
broke  and  forced  the  chains  thereof. 

Chain,  a  gold,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  or  badges  of  the 
dignity  of  a  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  and  remains  to  the 
perfon,  after  his  being  diveded  of  that  magidrature,  as 
a  mark  that  he  has  palled  the  chair. 

Something  like  this,  Chorier  obferves,  obtained  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  :  the  principal  ornament  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  in  power  and  authority  was  a  gold  chain  which  they 
wore  on  all  oceafions ;  and  even  in  battle,  to  diflinguifli 
them  from  the  common  foldiers.  Hid.  de  Dauph.  lib. 
iii.  p.  130. 

Chain  alio  denotes  a  kind  of  Aring,  or  twifled  wire  ;  ferv- 
ing  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-cafes,  and  other  valuable 
toys  upon.  The  invention  of  this  piece  of  curious  work 
was  owing  to  the  Englifh  :  whence,  in  foreign  countries* 
it  is  denominated  the  Englifh  chain.  It  was  fome  time 
before  foreignors  undertook  to  imitate  them,  and  at  Iaft 

I  with  no  extraordinary  fuccefs  :  thofe  of  Paris  have  come 
neared.  Thefe  chains  were  at  firfl  ufually  either  of  filver 
or  gold,  fome  of  gilt  copper ;  the  thread  or  wire  of  each 
kind  mud  be  very  fine. 

For  the  fabric,  or  making  of  thefe  Chains  ;  a  part  of  the 
wire  is  folded  into  little  links  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  longed 
diameter  about  three  lines  ;  the  flrorted,  one.  Thefe, 
after  they  have  been  exadtly  foldered,  are  again  folded 
into  two ;  and  then  bound  together,  or  interwoven,  by 
means  of  feveral  other  little  threads  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs ;  fome  whereof,  which  pafs  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  imitate  the  warp  of  a  fluff ;  and  the  others,  which 
pafs  tranfverfe,  the  woof.  There  are  at  lead  four  thou¬ 
sand  little  links  in  a  chain  of  four  pendants  ;  which  are, 
by  this  means,  bound  fo  equally,  and  withal  fo  firmly 
together,  that  the  eye  is  deceived,  and  takes  the  whole 
to  confifl  of  one  entire  piece. 

Chain  is  alfo  a  kind  of  meafure  in  France,  applied  to 
fewel-wood,  ftteaves  of  corn  in  edimating  the  tythes, 
hay,  and  horfes.  Thefe  meafures  are  divided  varioufly, 
according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Chain  -pump.  See  Pump,  and  5«r-PuMP. 

Chain  -/hot,  in  War,  two  bullets,  or  rather  half- bullets, 
linked  together  by  a  chain.  Their  ufe  at  fea  is  to  flioot 
down  yards,  or  mads  ;  or  to  cut  the  rigging  of  a  (hip. 

Chain,  in  Surveying,  is  a  measure,  confiding  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire,  ufually  a  hundred  ; 
ferving  to  take  the  dimenfions  of  fields,  &c. 

This  is  what  Merfenne  takes  to  be  the  arvipendium  of  the 
ancients. 

The  chain  is  of  various  dimenfion3,  as  the  length  or 
number  of  links  varies  :  that  commonly  ufed  in  meafur- 
ing  land,  called  Gunter* s  chain,  is  in  length  four  poles  or 
perches;  or  fixty-fix  feet,  ora  hundred  links;  each  link 
being  feven  inches  T®*.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to  reduce 
any  number  of  thofe  links  to  feet,  or  any  number  of  feet 
to  links. 

This  chain  is  entirely  adapted  to  Englifh  meafures ;  and 
9  D  its 
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its  chief  convenience  is  in  finding  readily  the  numbers 
contained  in  a  given  field.  When  the  proportions  of 
fquare  feet  and  acres  differ,  the  chain  to  have  the  fame 
advantages  as  Gunter’s  chain ,  muff  alfo  be  varied.  Thus 
in  Scotland,  the  chain  ought  to  be  of  74  feet,  or  24 
Scotch  ells,  if  no  regard  be  had  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  foot:  but  if  regard  be  had 
to  this  difference,  the  Scotch  chain  ought  to  confift  of 
74y  Englifh  feet,  cr  74  feet  4  inches,  and  f  of  an  inch. 
This  chain  being  divided  into  a  hundred  links,  each  of 
thefe  will  be  8T£-|J  inches.  See  Foot  and  Acre. 
That  ordinarily  ufed  for  large  diftances,  is  in  length  a 
hundred  feet :  each  link  one  foot. 

For  fmall  parcels,  as  gardens,  &c.  is  fometimes  ufed  a 
fmall  chain  of  one  pole,  or  lixteen  feet  and  a  half  length  : 
each  link  one  inch 

Some  in  lieu  of  chains  ufe  ropes  ;  but  thefe  are  liable  to 
feveral  irregularities  ;  both  from  the  different  degrees  of 
moifture,  and  of  the  force  which  ftretches  them. 
Schwetiterus,  in  his  Pradical  Geometry,  tells  us,  he 
has  obferved  a  rope  fixteen  feet  long,  reduced  to  fifteen 
in  an  hour’s  time,  by  the  mere  falling  of  a  hoar  froft. 
To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies,  Wolfius  directs,  that 
the  little  ftrands  whereof  the  rope  confills  be  tvvifted 
contrary  ways,  and  the  rope  dipped  in  boiling  hot  oil  ; 
and  when  dry,  drawn  through  melted  wax.  A  rope 
ihus  prepared,  will  not  get  or  lofe  any  thing  in  length, 
even  though  kept  under  water  all  day. 

Ufe  of  the  Chain  in  Surveying. — The  manner  of  applying  the 
chain  in  meafuring  lengths,  is  too  popular  to  need  de- 
lcription.  In  entering  down  the  dimenfions  taken  by 
the  chain,  the  chains  and  links  are  feparated  by  a  dot ;  the 
former  being  integers,  and  the  latter  decimals  :  thus  a 
line  fixty-three  chains  fifty-five  links  long,  is  written 
63.55.  It  the  links  be  ihort  of  ten,  a  cypher  is  prefixed, 
thus  10  chains,  Slinks,  are  written  10.08. 

To  find  the  a\ea  of  a  field,  idc.  the  dimenfions  whereof  are  given 
in  Chains  and  links .  ill.  Multiply  the  links  by  one  an¬ 
other,  according  to  the  rules  referred  to  under  Area  ; 
and  from  the  product  cutoff  five  figures  towards  the  right; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  dividing  by  100000,  the 
number  of  fquare  links  in  an  acre:  thofe  remaining  on 
the  left  will  be  acres.  2dly,  Multiply  the  five  figures 
cut  off  by  four,  the  number  of  roods  in  an  acre  ;  and 
cutting  off  five  again  from  the  product  on  the  right,  thofe 
remaining  on  the  left  will  be  roods.  Laflly,  Multiply 
the  five  thus  cut  offby  forty,  the  fourth  part  of  the  fquare 
perches  in  an  acre ;  and  cutting  off  five,  as  before,  on 
the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left  are  fquare 
perches. 

To  take  an  anglcT)AAL(Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  I . )  by  thfi  Chain. 
Meafure  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  vertex  A  along  each 
leg,  v-  g-  to  d  and  c;  then  meafure  the  diftance  dc  :  to 
lay  this  down,  draw  A  E  at  pleafure,  and  from  your 
fcale  fet  offthe  diftance  meafured  on  it.  See  Scale. 
Then  taking  in  your  compafl'es  the  length  meafured  on 
the  other  fide,  on  the  vertex  A,  as  a  centre,  deferibe  an 
arch  dc  ;  and  on  the  point  c,  as  a  centre,  with  the  mea¬ 
fured  dillance  of  c  d,  deferibe  another  arch  a  b.  Through 
the  point  where  this  interfeds  the  former  arch,  draw  a 
line  A  D.  So  is  the  angle  plotted  ;  and  its  quantity,  if 
required,  may  be  meafured  on  a  line  of  chords.  See 
Chord. 

To  take  the  plan  or  plot  of  anyplace,  as  A  BCD  E  (fig.  %.)  by 
the  Ch  ain.  Draw  a  rough  lketch  of  the  place  by  the  eye  ; 
and  meafuring  the  feveral  fides  A  B,  B  C,  CD,  D  E, 
enter  down  the  lengths  on  the  refpedtive  lines  ;  then  if 
the  plan  be  to  be  taken  within-fide  of  the  place,  inftead 
of  meafuring  the  angles,  as  before,  meafure  the  diagonals 
AD,  B  L).  Thus  will  the  figure  be  reduced  into  three 
triangles,  whofe  tides  are  all  known,  as  in  the  former 
cafe  ;  and  may  be  laid  down  011  paper,  according  to  the 
method  above. 

If  the  plan  be  to  be  taken  without-fide  the  place,  the 
angles  mull  be  taken  thus;  v.  g.  for  the  angle  B  C  D, 
produce  the  lines  BC  and  CD  to  any  certain  equal  di- 
llance ;  v.  g.  to  a  and  b ,  five  chains  :  aad  meafure  the  di- 
llance  of  a  b.  I  hus  have  you  an  ifofceles  triangle  Cab, 
wherein  the  angle  a  C  b—V>  C  D  its  oppofite  one  is  had  : 
thus  is  the  quantity  of  BCD  found,  and  the  angle  laid 
down  as  before. 

By  the  Chain  to  find  the  difiance  between  two  objects  inaccef- 
fible  in  rcfpctt  bf  each  other.  From  fome  place,  asC  (fig.  gj 

whence  the  common  diftance  to  each  object  A  and^ B,  i$ 
acceffible  in  a  right  line  ;  meafure  the  diftance  C  A, 
which  fuppofe  fifty  chains ;  and  continue  the  line  to  D, 
viz.  fifty  more  :  meafure  alfo  B  C,  which  fuppofe  thirty 
chains  ;  and  produce  the  line  to  E,  viz.  thirty  more. 
Thus  will  be  formed  the  triangle  CDE,  equal  and  fimi- 
hr  to  the  triangle  ABC ;  confequently  the  diftance 
DE,  being  meafured,  will  give  the  inacceflable  diftance 
required. 
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By  the  Chain  to  find  the  dfiancc  of  an  ihaccejftble  objefl,  v.  g: 
the  breadth,  of  a  river.  On  one  fide  place  a  pole,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  perpendicularly,  having  a  flit  a-top,  with 
a  ftraight  piece  of  wire,  of  the  like,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  ptit  through  the  fame.  This  is  to  be  flipped  up 
or  down,  till,  looking  along  it,  you  find  it  point  full  on 
the  otheT  fide  bf  thfc  river  ;  then  turning  the  pole  with 
the  wire  in  the  fame  dire£lion,  obferve  the  point  on  the 
dry  land,  to  which  it  points  wheh  looked  alohg  as  be¬ 
fore  :  meafure  the  diltance  from  the  pole  to  this  laft 
^  point ;  it  is  the  fame  with  that  bf  the  flrlt  required. 

Ch  a  ins,  catena,  in  Ecclefiafiical  Hifiory ,  denote  colledions 
ot  fueh  theological  opinions  and  lcriptural  interpreta¬ 
tions,  as  had  been  received  by  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church.  See  Catena. 

Chains,  hanging  in,  a  kind  of  punilhrfient  iriflidFed  on 
murderers,  by  ftat.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  the  judge  fhaft 
diredt  fuch  to  be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one,  un- 
lefs  Sunday  intervene  ;  and  their  bodies  to  be  delivered 
to, ,the  furgeons  to  be  difleded  and  anatomized  :  and  he 
may Mired  them  afterwards  to  be  hung  in  chains.  During 
the  interval  between  fentence  and  execution,  the  prifbn- 
erfhall  be  kept  alone,  and  fuftained  only  with  bread  and 
water.  The  judge,  however,  hath  power  to  refpite  the 
execution,  and  relax  the  other  reftraints  of  the  ad. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  20. 

Chains,  in  Ship-building,  are  thofe  irohs  by  which  th$ 
ftirouds  of  the  malts  are  made  fall  to  the  chain-wales.  Top - 
chain.  See  Top -chains. 

Chatn-w  ales,  in  a  fliip,  are  the  broad  timbers  which  ar$ 
made  projeding  horizontally  from  her  fides,  to  which, 
with  chains,  the  lhroudsare  faftened,  and  by  them  fpreacf 
out,  the  better  to  fecure  the  mails. 

CHAIR,  Cathedra,  was  anciently  ufed  for  the  pulpit,  oc 
fuggellum,  whence  the  prieftfpoke  to  the  people. 

It  is  Itill  applied  to  the  place  whence  profefiors  and  re¬ 
gents  in  univerfities  deliver  their  ledures,  and  teach  the 
fciences  to  their  pupils:  thus,  we  fay,  the  profeffor’a 
chair ,  the  dedor’s  chair,  &c. 

Chair,  curule,  was  an  ivory  feat  placed  on  a  car,  wherein 
were  feated  the  prime  magiftrates  of  Rome,  and  thofe  to 
Whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  had  been  granted. 
Chair,  fedan,  a  vehicle  fupported  by  poles,  wherein  per- 
fons  are  carried  ;  borne  by  two  men.  There  are  two 
hundied  chairs  allowed  by  ad  of  parliament;  and  no 
peifon  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a  hackney -chair,  more  than 
the  rate  allowed  by  the  ad  for  a  hackney-coach  driven 
two  third  parts  of  the  faid  diftance.  9  Ann.  c.  23.  §  8. 
Their  number  is  fince  increafed  by  10  Ann.  c.  ig.and  iz 
Geo,  1.  c.  12.  to  four  hundred.  See  Hackney- Coaches. 
Chair  is  alfo  applied  by  the  Romaiiifts  to  certain  feafts*^ 
held  anciently  in  commemoration  of  the  tranflation  of  the 
fee,  or  feat  of  the  vicarage  of  Chrift,  by  St.  Peter. 

The  perforated  chair,  wherein  the  new-eleded  pope  i$ 
placed,  F.  Mabillon  obferves  is  to  be  feen  at  Rome  :  but 
the  origin  thereof  he  does  not  attribute,  as  is  commonly 
done,  to  the  adventure  of  pope  Joan  ;  but  fays  there  is 
a  myflery  in  it ;  and  it  is  intended,  forfooth,  to  explain  to 
the  pope  thofe  words  of  Scripture,  that  God  draws  tbs 
poor  from  out  of  the  dufi  and  mire. 

CHAIRMAN,  the  president,  or  fpeaker  of  an  affemblv, 
company,  &c.  * 

We  fay  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  &c. 

CHAISE,  a  fort  of  light  open  chariot,  or  calajh. 

Aurelius  Vidor  relates,  that  Trajan  firft  introduced  the 
ufe  of  poll -ebaifes  :  but  the  invention  is  generally  aferibed 
to  Auguftus  ;  and  was  probably  only  improved  by  Tra¬ 
jan,  and  fucceediog  emper-ors.  Goth,  in  Cod.  Theodof. 
tom.  ii.  p.  506,  &c. 

CHALAPA,  in  Botany  and  theAdatcria  Medica,  is  a  nam& 
givento  jalap. 

CHALASTIC  Medicines,  are  fuch  as  hate  the  faculty  06 
relaxing  the  parts  ;  when,  on  account  of  their  extraordh* 
naty  tenfion,  or  fwelling,  they  occafion  pain. 

The  word  comes  from  x^om,  I  relax. 

OF  this  kind  are  butter,  and  many  oils,  See. 
CHALASTICUM  fial,  in  the  Materia  Alcdica,  a  namfe 
^  given  by  fome  writers  to  the  fal  gem. 

CHALAZA,  among  Natural fis,  a  white  knotty  kind  of 
firing  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  a  plexus  of  the? 
fibres  of  the  membranes  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are 
conneded  together. 

Its  ufe,  according  to  Hervey,  is  to  be  as  it  were  the  poles, 
of  this  microcofm,  and  the  connexion  of  all  the  mem¬ 
branes  twifted  and  knit  together:  whereby  the  liquors- 
are  not  only  conferved,  each  in  its  place,  but  alfo  in  its- 
due  pofition  to  the  reft. 

Dr.  Derham  adds,  that  they  alfo  ferve  to  keep  one  and 
the  fame  part  of  the  yolk  uppermoft,  let  the  egg  be 
turned  which  way  it  will ;  which  is  done  by  the  follows 
mg  mechanifm:  the  chalaza  are fpecifically  heavier  than 
the  whites  wherein  they  Ryjm  ;  and  being  braced  to  the 
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inimbrane  of  the  yolk,  a  little  out  of  the  axis,  they  caufe 
onr  fide  of  the  yolk  to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The 
yol ►  being  thus  by  the  chalaza  made  buoyant,  and  kept 
fwimming  in  the  midft  or  two  whites,  is  bv  its  own 
heavy  fide  kept  with  the  fame  fide  always  uppermofl  : 
which  nppermoft  fide  he  imagines  to  be  that  whereon  the 
cicacricula  lies. 

CH  ALAZTAS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  fmall 
ftone,  defcribed  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
faid  to  have  been  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  a  common 
hail-ftone,  and  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  diamond.  It  was 
probably  no  other  than  the  fmall  pebble-cryftals  of  the 
Indies,  which  are  at  this  time  frequent  on  the  (hores  of 
rivers  there,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  large  pin’s  head  to 
that  of  a  pea;  and  as  they  lie  in  great  clulters  together, 
without  any  other  (tones  among  them,  they  make  a  fort 
of  coarfe  fand,  which  much  refembles  a  clutter  of  hal¬ 
ftones. 

CH  AL  AZITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  chalazias. 

CHALCANTHUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  ufed  by 
many  authors  to  fignify  the  fubttance  called  by  others 

CHALCITIS. 

Chalcanthum  has  been  ufed  as  the  generical  name  of  a  fet 
of  foffils  ;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  they  are 
Compound  or  metallic  falts,  of  a  coarfe  and  irregular 
ftru&ure,  confiderably  hard,  and  naturally  impure  and 
opake ;  in  which  they  differ  from  the  native  vitriols, 
which  are  fine,  of  a  regular  ltructure,  and  naturally  pure 
and  pellucid. 

Chalcanthum,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  with  vitriol. 
Some  have  alfo  ufed  chalcanthum  corruptly  for  colco- 
THAR,  or  VITRIOL  rubified. 

Chalcanth  um  chlorum ,  in  the  Alatcma  Alcdica,  a  name 
given  by  fome  of  the  old  Greek  writers  to  the  melanteria, 
a  yellowifh  vitriolic  mineral,  which  turned  black  on  be¬ 
ing  wetted  with  common  ’water. 

CHALCAS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia 
clafs  :  the  calyx  of  which  is  feparated  into  fivefegments, 
and  the  corolla  bell-fhaped,  with  unguiculated  petals. 

CH  ALCEDONIUS,  the  name  of  a  medicine  deferibed  by 
Galen :  and  directed  by  him  to  be  infufed  into  the  ears, 
in  inveterate  diforders  of  that  part. 

CHALCEDONY.  See  Calcedony. 

Chalcedony,  in  the  GlaJ's  Trade.  S  ee  G  L  A  s  s- chalcedony . 

CH  ALCEMBOLON,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fhip,  the  roftrum  of 
which  was  of  brafs. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  brafs ,  and  o*sv, 

rojlrum. 

CHAECHUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  fifii  which  we  call  the  doree.  It  items 
to  have  obtained  both  thefe  names  from  its  colour;  the 
one  from  the  word  chalcos ,  brafs  ;  and  the  other  from 
doreCj  gilded. 

CHALCIDIC,  Chalcidicum,  or  Chalcedonium,  in 
the  Ancient  Architellure,  a  iarge  magnificent  hall  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  tribunal  or  court  of  juftice. 

Feftus  fays,  it  took  its  name  from  the  city  Chalcis  ;  but 
he  does  not  give  the  reafon.  Philander  will  have  it  to 
be  the  court,  or  tribunal,  where  affairs  of  money  and 
coinage  were  regulated  ;  fo  called  from  xaixo;,  brafs, 
and  Si kh,  jujlice.  Others  fay,  the  money  was  ftruck  in 
it ;  and  derive  the  word  from  and  oims,  houfe. 

In  Vitruvius,  it  is  ufed  for  the  auditory  of  a  basilica  : 
in  other  of  the  ancient  writers,  for  a  hall,  or  apartment, 
where  the  heathens  imagined  their  gods  to  eat. 

CHALCIDIC  A  lacerta,  in  Zoology ,  a  fort  of  ferpent,  fo 
called  from  its  refemblance  in  colour  to  the  calcedony. 
Its  bite  is  fucceeded  by  a  pellucid  tumour,  which  has  a 
kind  of  fhining  blacknefs  at  the  margin.  Drank  in  wine, 
it  cures  its  own  bite,  according  to  Paulus  iEgineta.  It 
is  alfo  called  feps. 

CHALCIDICUM,  in  Antiquity,  fometimes  denoted  a 
dining-room.  See  Chalcidic. 

CHALCIS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  by  which  fome  have 
called  the  pilchard  ;  called  by  others  celerinus,  and  apua 
membras.  See  Pilchard. 

Chalcis  was  alfo  the  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  .ZElian, 
Appian,  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  to  the  common 
herring.  See  Clupea. 

CH  ALCIT  ARIUM,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  Ancients, 
a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages  to  the 
colcothar,  or  calcanthum.  Some  have  applied  it  to  the 
chalcitis  alone,  but  others,  make  it  exprefs  the  vi¬ 
triols  in  general.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  word 
colcothar. 

CHALCITIS,  a  kind  of  vitriolic  mineral,  reddifh  like 
copper,  friable,  and  having  yellow  finning  veins  within. 
It  has  the  tafle  of  the  blue  vitriol  of  copper,  and  diffolves 
very  eafily  in  aqueous  liquors.  There  are  two  other  mi¬ 
nerals,  called  mify  and  fory,  very  much  like  the  chalcitis. 
In  etleD,  the  ancients  confounded  them  together ;  and 
Jftot  only  the  mify  and  fory,  but  alfo  ihe  melanteria,; 


or  rather,  they  imagined  a  fucceflive  trahfmutation  oT 
the  four  minerals,  which  began  with  chalcitis,  then  be- 
came  mify,  than  melanteria,  and  laltlyfory,  where  it  fixed. 
The  generality  have  efteemed  it  one  of  i the  loft  foffils  of 
the  ancients,  though  its  name  ftili  (lands  in  the  preferiu- 
tion  tor  the  Venice  treacle.  1  his  is,  however,  as  erro¬ 
neous  an  opinion  as  the  other;  the  true  chalcitis  of  the 
ancients  being  yet  exiflent,  and  in  the  Tuikifh  domini¬ 
ons  commonly  known,  and  in  frequent  ufe  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  The  Tuiks  calcine  it  in  a  (Long  fire,  after¬ 
wards  give  it  internally  as  a  powerful  aftringent  ;  and, 
it  is  faid,  with  great  fuccefs. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  very  fubftance  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  under  the  name  chalcitis ; 
the  defeription  of  Diofcorides  perfectly  agreeing  with, 
and  very  well  expreffmg  it.  He  accounts  it  one^of  the 
more  flightly  corrofive  medicines,  and  recommends  the 
external- ufe  of  it  in  collyriums  ,  and  in  haemorrhages,  in 
an  eryfipelas,  and  in  the  herpes.  But  the  ancients  feem 
not  to  have  known  the  ufe  of  it  internally  fo  early  as  in 
thefe  times ;  though  among  the  Romans  it  was  well 
known  alio  in  internal  prefenption,  and  made  an  ingre- 
oient  in  the  famous  theriaca  Andromachi. 

The  moderns  make  thefe  four  dlttintT  matters  ;  though 
the  chief  difference  between  them  is  fuppofed  to  lie  in 
the  different  tenuity  or  groffnefs  of  their  fubftance. 

Some  lay,  the  misy  is  formed  on  th <z  chalcitis,  as verde- 
grife  on  copper,  being  properly  its  rult ;  and  that  chalcitis 
is  formed  in  the  fame  mariner  on  the  sory. 

Phis  is  certain,  they  are  all  found  in  copper  mines ;  but 
the  modern  druggifts  know  little  of  any  of  them. 

The  chalcitis  is  brought  from  Germany  :  it  is  very  cauftic 
and  efcharotic.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of 
Venice  treacle:  in  lieu  of  it  is  frequently  fubflituted 
chalcanthum  rubified,  or  copperas. 

Chalcitis  and  colcothar  were  of  the  fame  fignification  ;  they 
expreffed  a  vitriolic  mineral,  which  Avicenna  tells  us 
was  yellow.  It  was  a  kind  of  what  he  calls  alzagiat,  or 
zagi,  a  word  expreffmg  all  the  vitriolic  minerals  in  gene¬ 
ral  :  the  other  forts  of  which  were,  the  calcadis ,  which 
was  white  ;  the  calcanthum,  which  was  green;  and  the 
sory,  which  was  red. 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper 
and  brafs. 

CH ALCOLIBANON,  a  word  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
iypfe  of  St.  John,  and  very  much  mifuiulerftood  by  the 
interpreters,  who  generally  render  it  brajs ;  but  the  word 
will  near  no  fuch  fignification.  When  the  name  of  a 
metal  is  prefixed  to  fome  other  word,  it  only  denotes 
the  thing  mentioned  after  the  metal  to  be  of  the  colour 
of  that  metal.  Phis  word  is  formed  of  xa^c^  brafs, 
and  ohbanum,  frankincenje.  W e  have  many  parallel  com¬ 
pounds,  and  all  underflood  in  the  fame  way,  the  name 
of  the  metal  only  expreffing  the  thing  to  be  of  its  co¬ 
lour  :  thus  chryfomela  are  are  apples  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
&c.  This,  therefore,  can  only  fignify  frankincenfe  of 
the  colour  of  brafs,  that  is,  yellow. 

CHALCOMUIA,  the  brafs  fly,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the 
name  of  a  fly,  whofe  wings  ate  of  the  colour  of  polifhed 
brafs.  It  is  of  the  carnivorus  kind,  feeding  on  other 
flies,  beetles,  and  on  the  bodies  of  ferpents,  when  dead  ; 
whence  it  has  been  alfo  called  by  fome  ophioborus-,  others 
have  called  it  hefychicus> 

CH ALCOPH THONGUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  word 
ufed  by  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  as  the  name  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fpecies  of  marble,  which  was  very  hard,  and  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  when  ftruck  upon,  founded  like, 
brafs. 

CH ALCOSMARAGDUS,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  what  they  called  a  fpecies  of 
the  emerald,  found  about  the  copper  mines  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  a  dulky  appearance,  and  veined  with 
yellow. 

The  ancients  were  very  indeterminate  in  the  characters 
of  the  gems,  and  one  or  other  of  them  have  called  almoft 
every  green  ftone  in  the  world  an  emerald.  This  was 
probably  only  a  dirty  gteen  fpar  or  cryftal  tinged  with 
copper,  and  fuch  as  we  daily  find  about  our  own  copper 
mines. 

CHALCUS,  among  the  Ancient  Greek  Phyficians,  a  weight 
of  about  two  grains,  the  fame  as  eereolus  or  arcolutn. 

CHALDEE,  or  Chaldaic  Language ,  that  fpoken  by  the 
Chaldeans,  or  people  of  Chaldea. 

The  Chaldee  is  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew. 

Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  in  the  Rabbinical  ftyle,  is  called 
Targum. 

There  are  three  C^Wrcparaphrafes  in  Walton’s  Polyglot; 
viz.  that  of  Onkelos,  that  of  Jonathan  fon  of  Uzziel,  andi 
that  of  Jerufalem. 

CHALDRON,  Chalder,  or  Chaudron  of  coals,  a  dry 
Englifh  meafure,  confifting  of  thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped 
up,  according  to  jhe  fealed  bulhel  kept  at  Guildhall, 
London. 
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The  chaldron  (hould  weigh  two  thoufdnd  pounds.  — On 
(hip-board,  twenty-one  chaldrons  of  c6als  are  allowed  to 
the  (core.  See  Coal. 

CHALEF,  in  the  botanical  writings  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
the  name  of  a  tree  often  occurring,  andfeldom  explained. 
The  belt  account  we  have  of  the  chalef  or  chalaf,  is  in  the 
writings  of  Profper  Alpinus  on  the  Egyptian  plants,  who 
tells  us,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  willow,  growing  in  Egypt 
and  in  Mefopotamia. 

CHALICE,  the  cup,  or  vefl'el,  ufed  to  adminider  the 
wine  in,  in  the  eucharid  ;  and,  by  the  Romanids,  in 
the  mafs. 

Chalice,  or  Cupfhell.  See  Shell. 

CHALINOS,  in  Jntiquity ,  the  bit  or  that  part  of  a  bridle 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  horfe.  But  it  was, 
among  the  ancient  phyficians,  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
part  of  the  cheeks,  which,  on  each  fide,  is  contiguous 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALIZA,  in  the  JewiJh  Cujloms,  the  ceremony  whereby 
a  woman  who  is  left  a  widow,  pulls  off  her  brother-in- 
law’s  (hoes,  who  (hould  efpoufe  her,  and  by  this  means 
is  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  (he  pleafes. 
The  word  fignifies  cxtraflio  vel  exuvite. 

CHALK,  the  white  foflil  fubdance,  ufually  reckoned  a  done, 
but  of  a  friable  kind,  which  cannot  therefore  be  po- 
liftied  as  marble,  &c.  It  is  found  alfo  in  powder,  and 
has  all  the  properties  which  characterize  calcareous 
earths :  but,  Ur.  Slare  obfcrves,  that,  when  examined 
by  the  hydrodatical  balance,  it  is  found  to  want  much 
of  the  weight  and  confidence  of  a  real  done  :  fo  that  he 
thinks  it  more  judly  ranked  among  the  earths. 

This  he  obferves  to  be  the  cafe  not  only  in  chalk ,  but  in 
various  other  bodies  taken  for  granted  to  be  dones  ; 
fome  whereof  are  nearer  to  earth  than  done  ;  others 
nothing  but  earth,  fulphur,  metal,  &c. 

Chalk,  alcaline  or  vulgar ,  called  Creta,  from  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  now  Candia,  wheie  the  bed  was  formerly  found, 
is  of  two  forts  ;  the  firft,  a  hard,  dry  drong  chalk ,  ufed 
for  making  lime  :  the  other,  a  foft,  unftuous  chalk , 
ufed  to  manure  lands. 

This  fort  of  chalky  ufed  fndead  of  marie  by  way  of  a  ma¬ 
nure,  is  a  very  fine  improvement  for  fome  forts  of  land, 
efpecially  the  fird  time  it  is  laid  on.  It  changes  the 
very  nature  of  the  foil,  and  makes  it  rich  for  a  time  ;  but 
it  foon  exhauds  itfelf,  and  requires  dunging  to  keep  it 
in  heart  afterwards.  A  fecond  chalking  will  prove  of 
very  little  benefit  to  thofe  lands  which  lucceeded  ever  fo 
well  with  the  fird,  unlefs  they  have  Iain  a  long  time  to 
recover  themfelves  after  it.  It  is  from  hence  that  the 
farmers  have  their  trite  faying,  that  chalk  makes  a  rich 
tenant,  but  a  poor  landlord. 

The  bed  method  therefore  of  ufing  chalk,  is  to  mix  one 
load  of  it  with  two  loads  of  dung  or  mud  ;  this  will 
make  it  not  only  a  temporary,  but  a  lading  advantage  to 
the  ground.  It  is  the  belt  improvement  for  four  and 
cold  lands,  and  is  obferved  always  to  do  mod  good  to 
thofe  lands  that  lie  farthed  off  from  any  natural  beds  of 
it  ;  the  ground  near  chalk-bzAs  partaking  of  their  nature 
though  there  is  no  chalk  didinguifiied  in  them  by  the 
eye.  The  common  method  of  chalking  lands,  is  to  lay 
twelve  or  fourteen  load  of  chalk  upon  every  acre,  and 
this  will  fometimes  make  the  land  bring  very  rich  crops 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  together. 

It  is  bed  ro  carry  the  chalk  upon  a  lay  a  year  or  two  before  it 
is  plowed  up  ;  by  this  means  it  will  (weeten  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  will  not  work  fo  much  downwards,  as 
it  will  if  plowed  up  at  fird.  It  makes  corn  yield  well ; 
and  when  laid  upon  grafs  ground,  it  makes  the  grafs 
fweet  and  rich  ;  and  the  cattle  that  feed  upon  it  grow  fat 
foon.  The  cows  alfo  that  feed  in  thefepadures,  are  ob¬ 
ferved  to  give  better  milk  than  ordinary. 

Chalk  is  fount}  in  large  drata,  chiefly  in  the  fouth-ead 
part  of  Britain  :  fo  that  if  a  draight  line  was  drawn  on  a 
map  from  Dorcheder  to  the  coad  of  Norfolk,  it  would 
nearly  include  the  chalky  drata  of  this  ifland  ;  for  no  con- 
fiderable  quantity  is  dug  beyond  that  line. 

They  have  a  very  eafy  way  of  digging  chalk  in  Kent.  It 
lies  on  the  fides  of  hills,  and  the  workman  undermines 
it  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  then  digging  a  trench  at 
the  top,  as  far  diffant  from  the  edge  as  the  undermining 
£oes  at  bottom,  they  fill  this  with  water,  and  that  foaks 
through  in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  and  the  whole  flake 
falls  down  at  once. 

In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chalk  generally  lies 
deeper,  and  they  are  often  forced  to  dig  for  it  in  confi- 
derable  depths,  and  draw  it  up  in  buckets  ;  yet  in  thefe 
places,  it  fells  cheap  enough  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to 
he  worth  buying,  even  to  carry  a  great  way,  for  manure. 
See  Soil. 

Chalk  raifes  an  effervefcence  with  acid  liquors,  and  is 
therefore  defer vedly  looked  upon  as  an  alcaline  or  ab- 
forbent  earth.  It  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  allay  the  too 
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great  acidity  of  the  juices  of  the  ftomach,  particularly 
in  the  difeafe  commonly  called  the  heart-burp ;  as  alfo 
in  coughs  ariling  from  a  (harp  phlegm,  hemorrhages, 
and  is  laid  to  kill  worms.  In  a  word,  the  property  of 
all  alcaline  earths  is  not  only  to  ablorb  acids,  but  to  al¬ 
lay  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  efpecially  to  reftraiit 
the  Violent  motion  of  the  bile,  by  detaining  the  falts  and 
fulphur  thereof,  in  their  fixed  parts.  Powdered  chalk 
is  given  with  milk,  to  prevent  its  growing  acid  on  the 
ftomach ;  and  externally  it  is  commended  for  drying 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fiffures  in  the  nipples.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  by  fugar-bakers,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glafs,  and  other  mechanical  operations. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  chalk ,  ufually  diftinguiflied  by 
their  different  colours. 

Ch  alk,  ajh  and  grey.  See  Melia. 

Chalk,  black,  alight  earthy  fabftance;  of  a  fine  black  co¬ 
lour,  compact  and  laminated  texture,  and  fmooth  fur- 
face.  It  is  eafily  reduced  into  an  impalpable  foft  pow¬ 
der,  without  hurting  its  colour :  it  becomes  white  with 
a  reddilh  ca(t  in  the  fire,  and  very  friable;  and  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  diflolved,  nor  lofes  its  colour,  in  acids.  It  feems 
to  be  of  a  flaty  bituminous  kind.  This  fubdance  is 
ufed  for  drawing  black  lines  on  paper  ;  and  is  in  various 
ways  very  convenient  for  painters,  both  in  oil  and  water 
colours.  This  ufeful  earth  is  faid  to  come  from  Italy  and 
Germany;  but  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales  fur* 
nidi  fubdances,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  fame  quality, 
and  equally  feryiceable  both  for  marking,  and  as  black 
paints.  Such  is  the  chalky  fubdance  called  icillow. 
See  Lewis’s  Commercium  Phil.  Techn.  p.  324. 

Wallerius  fays,  that  in  Sweden,  near  Huneberg,  a  black 
earth  is  found  as  diffufible  in  water  as  Indian  ink. 

Chalk,  brown.  See  Tripoli. 

French  Chalk.  See  Morocthus. 

Chalk,  fungous.  See  Agaric  mineral ,  and  Lac  luna. 

Chalk,  red,  an  earth  much  ufed  by  painters  and  artificers* 
and  common  in  the  colour  fliops  of  London,  and  eife- 
where.  It  is  properly  an  indurated  clayey  ochre,  and  is 
dug  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  but  in  the 
greated  quantity  in  Flanders.  Its  charades,  by  which 
it  is  didinguifiied  from  other  red  earths,  are  thefe :  it  is 
of  a  fine,  even,  and  firm  texture  ;  very  heavy,  and  very- 
hard  ;  of  a  pale  red  on  the  outfide  ;  but  when  broken, 
of  a  deep  dufky  chocolate  colour  within.  It  adheres 
firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  perfectly  infipid  to  the  tade,  and 
makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids.  It  makes  excellent 
crayons,  but  does  not  mix  with  oil.  It  is  ufed  in  Germany 
medicinally,  in  haemorrhages,  dyfenteries,andotherfluxes. 

Chalk ,  Jilvcr,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  kind  of  earth  not 
properly  a  chalk.  See  Argentaria  Creta. 

Chalk,  yellow.  See  Tripoli. 

Chalk -Jlones,  in  Medicine,  a  term  ufed  for  the  concretions 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people 
violently  affixed  with  the  gout.  Leewenhoek  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  examining  thefe  by  the  micofcrope.  He 
divides  them  into  three  parts.  The  fird  part  is  com- 
pofed  of  various  fmall  parcels  of  matter,  looking  like 
grains  of  white  fand :  this  is  harder  and  drier,  and  alfo 
whiter  than  the  red.  When  examined  with  large  mag¬ 
nifiers,  thefe  are  found  to  be  Compofed  of  oblong  parti¬ 
cles,  laid  clofely  and  evenly  together  :  though  the  whole 
fmall  dones  are  opake,  thefe  component  parts  of  them 
are  pellucid,  and  refemble  pieces  of  horfe  hair  cut  fhort 
only  that  they  are  fomewhat  pointed  at  both  ends.  Thefe 
are  fo  extremely  thin,  that  Mr.  Leewenhoek  cpmputcs 
that  a  thoufand  of  them  placed  together  would  not  a- 
mount  to  the  fize  of  one  hair  of  our  heads.  The  whole 
dones  in  this  harder  part  of  the  chalk,  are  not  compofed 
of  thefe  particles,  but  there  are  confufedly  thrown  among 
them  fome  broken  parts  of  other  fubdances,  and  in  a  few 
places  fome  globules  of  blood  and  fmall  remains  of  other 
juices. 

I  he  fecond  kind  of  chalky  matter  is  lefs  hard  and  lefs 
White  than  the  former,  and  is  compofed  of  fragments  or 
irregular  parts  of  thofe  oblong  bodies  which  compofe 
the  fird  or  harded  kind.;  and  thefe  are  mixed  among 
tough  and  clear  matter,  interfperfed  with  the  fmall  and 
broken  globules  of  blood  difcoverable  in  the  former,  but 
in  much  greater  quantity. 

And  the  third  kind  appears  red  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
when  examined  with  glafles,  is  found  to  be  a  mere 
tough  and  clammy  white  matter,  in  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  globules  of  blood  are  interfperfed  ;  thefe  give  it 
the  red  appearance  it  has.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  168.  p.  906. 
See  an  account  of  a  great  quantity  of  chalky  matter  palled 
by  a  gouty  perfon  with  his  urine ;  and  obfervations  on 
the  chalk  of  the  joints  of  fome  gouty  people  ;  in  the  Mem. 
of  the  A.  D.  S.  an.  1747.  H.  56.  and  in  the  Coll.  Acad* 
P.  Etr.  tom.  vii.  p.  84. 

CHALKING,  in  our  Old  .Laws,  feems  to  be  fome  duty 
laid  on  merchandize;  what  it  Was  particularly  we  do  not 

find ; 
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find  :  but  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  it  is  (aid,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  ftaple  require  to  be  eafed  of  divers  new 
impofitions,  as  chalking ,  ironage,  wharfage,  &c. 

CHALLENGE,  a  cartel,  or  invitation  to  a  duel,  or 
other  combat. 

The  word  challenge  was  anciently  translated  calumnia. 
Challenges  to  fight,  either  by  word  or  letter,  or  bearing 
fuch  challenges,  are  punifhable,  by  fine  and  imprifonment ; 
and  if  they  arife  from  gaming,  the  offender  {hall  forfeit 
all  his  goods  to  the  crown,  and  be  imprifoned  two  years. 
9  Ann.  cap.  14. 

Challenge,  in  Law,  is  an  exception  made  to  jurors  who 
are  returned  to  pafs  on  a  trial. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors  is  either  made  to  the  array,  or  to 
the  poll:  to  the  array  as  when  the  whole  number  is  ex¬ 
cepted  againff,  as  partially  impanelled.  If  the  fheriff  be 
of  affinity  to  either  of  the  parties;  or  if  any  011c  or  more 
of  the  jurors  are  returned  at  the  nomination  of  either 
party,  or  for  any  other  partiality,  the  array  (hall  be 
cjuaihed.  l  o  the  poll,  as  when  particulars  are  excepted 
againd,  as  not  indifferent. 

"J  hefe  may  be  challenged,  1.  Propter  honoris  refpetfum,  as 
when  a  lord  of  parliament  is  impanelled.  2.  Propter  de- 
fetlum,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  alien  horn,  which  is  defect 
of  birth;  or  of  a  Have  or  bondman,  which  is  defedt  of 
liberty  ;  or  in  cafe  of  inefficient  eltate.  This  latter  ex¬ 
ception  has  undergone  feveral  alterations  by  different  ft.i- 
tutes ;  but  by  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  24.  the  qualifi- 
cauon  is  10/.  per  annum  in  England,  and  b  l.  in  Wales, 
either  of  freehold  or  copyhold  lands  ;  and  by  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  25.  the  holder  of  a  leafe  on  life  or  lives,  or  for  the 
term  of  five  hundred  years  abfolute,  of  the  clear  yearly 
vaiue  of  20  /.  per  annum,  is  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries. 
3.  Propter  affeflum,  or  on  fufpicion  of  partiality:  and 
this  kind  of  challenge  \s  principal  or  to  the favour ;  in  the 
former  cafe  the  caufe  of  fufpicion  is  obvious  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  when  only  fome  probable  ctrcumflances  of  fufpi¬ 
cion  are  pleaded,  which  are  to  be  determined  by  tri¬ 
ors.  4.  Propter  dcUilum,  or  on  account  of  fome  crime, 
vdiicli  difqualifies  the  juror,  by  aftbaing  his  credit,  as 
conviction  of  treafon,  felony,  perjury,  or  confpiracy  : 
judgment  of  the  pillory  ;  branding  or  whipping,  out¬ 
lawry  or  excommunication  ;  attaint  of  falfe  verdict,  or 
forgery,  &c 

Challenge  to  the  jurors,  is  alfo  divided  into  challenge  princi¬ 
pal,  and  challenge  per  caufe:  i.  e.  upon  caufe  or  reafon 
ail  I  edged. 

Challenge  principal,  otherwife  called  challenge  peremptory, 
is  what  the  law  allows  without  caufe  alledged  :  or  farther 
examination  t  inns,  a  pnioner  at  the  bar,  arraigned  on 
felony,  may  peremptorily  challenge  twenty,  one  after  an- 
oiher,  alledging  no  caufe  but  his  own  diflike  ;  and  they 
will  he  fet  afide,  and  new  ones  chofen  in  their  room. 
22  Lien.  VIII.  cap.  14.  and  i  and  ?  Ph.  and  Mar.  cap. 
IO.  In  cafe  of  high  treafon,  no  challenge  peremptory  was 
formeiv  allowed ;  but  by  flat.  7  Wl  ill.  liberty  is 
given  peremptorily  to  challenge  thirty-five. 

Yet  there  feems  to  be  a  difference  between  challenge  prin¬ 
cipal  and  challenge  peremptory ;  the  latter  being  only  in 
matters  criminal,  and  without  any  caufe  alledged  ;  the 
former  moftly  in  civil  cafes,  and  with  affigning  fome  fuch 
caufe,  as  being  found  true,  the  law  allows  :  v.  g.  if  either 
party  aiiedge,  that  one  of  the  jurors  is  the  foil,  brother, 
eoufin,  or  tenant,  of  the  other.,  the  exception  is  good. 
Alfo  in  the  plea  of  the  death  of  a  man,  or  in  any  a&ion 
real  or  perfonal,  where  thedebt  or  damages  amount  to  forty 
(hillings,  it  isa-good  challenge  to  a  juror,  that  he  cannot 
dil'pend  forty  ffiillings  per  annum  of  freehold. 

Challenge  upon  reafon  or  caufe,  is  when  the  party  does  al¬ 
ledge  feme  fuch  exception  as  is  fufficient  upon  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  truth  of  it;  v.  g.  if  the  ion  of  the  ju¬ 
ror  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  other  party,  or  the 
like.  ' 

Challenge,  in  Hunting.  When  hounds,  at  firft  finding 
the  feent  of  their  game,  prefently  open,  and  cry,  the 
huntfman  fay  they  challenge. 

CHALYBEAT,  in  Medicine,  fomething  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  heel,  or  iron  ;  or  that  is  impregnated  with 
particles  of  thofe  metals.  See  Mineral  waters ,  and 
Wine. 

Chalybeats  a£t  chiefly  as  abforbents,  and  deobflruents. 
Iron,  M.  Lemery  obferves,  is  a  mixture  of  an  oily  fub- 
ftance  with  a  metallic  matter;  but  the  oil  is  predominant 
in  the  mixture;  and  between  the  parts  mixed  are- large 
pores.  Hence,  iron  becomes  eafily  diffolvabie;  and  its  oil 
eafily  difengages  itfelf :  but  when  once  decompounded, 
i.  e.  when  once  the  oil  is  feparated  from  the  pure,  ferru¬ 
ginous,  or  metallic  part,  no  diffolvent  has  any  effett  on  the 
caput  mortuum. 

Hence  appears  the  abfurdity  of  that  common  praftice,  of 
calcining  iron  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  convert  it  into  what 
the  chemids  call  a  crocus,  or  faffron.  This  operation 
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mud  of  neeeffity  fake  away  all,  or  mod  of  the  oily  fob- 
ance  ;  and  leave  nothing  but  the  indiffoluble  caput  mor- 
uum.  I  he  oil  here  feparated  fhould  propeily  have  been 
eparated  by  the  beat  of  the  llomach  ;  whence,  accord- 
nij,  to  r.  Lemery,  it  would  have  carried  into  the  blood 
•a  new ^Ipirituous  falutary  juice  :  he  obferves  alfo,  that 
non  acts  as  an  abforbenr,  from  the  largenefs  of  its  pores, 
and  the  cafe  wherewith  all  kinds  of  (alts,  even  grofsoms, 
mlmuate  themfclves  into  them  :  even  fcorbutic  acids  are 
absorbed  thereby.  Farther,  it  is  not  all,  that  peccant 
cuts  enter  iron  ;  but  in  entering  they  alfo  expel  „nd  ex- 
pre.s  that  falutary  jtnee,  which  is  alfo  put  in  motion, 
and  difpofed  to  be  evacuated  by  the  natural  heat.  Thus 
is  iron  doubly  advantageous,  both  by  the  oil  it  furniflies 
the  blood  withal,  and  by  the  falts  it  frees  it  from  The 
atGo.n  of  the  particles  of  a  chalybcat,  by  their  eladicity, 
together  with  the  momentum  they  give  the  blood  by  their 
ponderof'ty,  make  it  not  only  preferable  to  mod  other 
deobdruents,  but  alfo  proper  in  other  cafes:  efptc'allY 
where  there  is  a  vifeidity  of  the  juices:  the  blood  de¬ 
pauperated,  and  where  the  circulation  is  languid  ;  as  in 
“o'1  hectic  and  hypochondriac  cafes. 

°r  given  to  the  fovereign  princes 

or  i  artary. 

The  word  in  the  Perfian,  fignifies  mighty  lord-,  in  the 
Sclavonic,  emperor.  Sperlingius,  in  hi'-.  Diflirtation  on 
the  Danifli  term  of  majefly,  honing,  king,  thinks  the 
iartarian  cham  may  be  well  derived  from  it  ;  adding, 
that  in  the  North  they  fay  kan,  konnen ,  kongc,  konning,  &c. 
I  he  term  cham  is  alto  applied,  among  the  Pcriians, 
to  the  great  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces. 


CHAMA,  in  Natural  Hifory,  the  name  of  a  large  genus  of 
bivalve  (hells,  the  characters  of  which  are  thele  :  they 
are  ufuaily  fimooth,  though  in  fon.e  places  a  little  ru- 
gofe,  and  have  in  fome  few  a  number  of  fpines.  The 
valves  Oi  the  fliell  are  equal,  elate,  and  convex,  and  the 
mouth  gaping,  not  clofing  fad,  and  even  in  all  parts,  as 
in  the  oyiter. 

Fhe  fifh  contained  in  this  genus  of  fheils,  have  all  a  hot 
fade  like  that  of  pepper,  and  inflame  the  mouth  in  a 
tioublefome  manner.  The  French  have  hence  called 
them  flames  an  A  fammets,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  fame 
nation  they  are  called  lavignons  and  pclourdes. 

I  he  ancients  ufed  the  feveral  fpecies  of  this  (hell  to  en¬ 
grave  figures  on  ;  and  as  they  thought,  could  give 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  engraved  figure  the  colours  of 
the  feveral  coats  of  t he  fliell,  by  cutting  deeper  or  lefs 
deep  into  it.  Ihus  they  could  give  the  flcfli  of  a  man 
its  natural  white,  and  his  garments  a  blue  or  a  yellow, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fpecies  of  chama  they 
worked  on.  We  find  feveral  of  thefe  antique  works; 
and  it  is  thougnt  by  fome,  that  this  was  the  fir  A  inven¬ 
tion  of  that  lort  of  engraved  gem,  which  we  call  camea. 
The  fpecies  of  the  chama  are  very  numerous.  Tab.  of 
Shells,  Nv  18. 

CPIAMADE,  in  War ,  a  certain  beat  of  a  drum,  or  found 
of  a  trumpet,  which  is  given  the  enemy  as  a  fignal,  to 
inform  them  of  fome  propofition  to  be  made  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  either  to  capitulate,  or  have  leave  to  bury  their 
dead,  make  a  truce,  or  the  like. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  chiamata,  of 
clamare ,  to  cry. 

CH AMAiBALANUS,  ini Botany,  a  name  given  by  many 
of  tbe  Greek  authors  to  the  apios,  from  its  having  nu¬ 
merous  tubera  among  its  roots,  buried  under  the  ground. 
Some  have  explained  the  fame  word  as  a  name  of  the 
bulbocaftanum,  or  earth-nut,  but  it  is  wrong  to  confound 
two  roots  of  fuch  very  different  characters  together  ;  and 
it  dees  not  appear  that  the  Greek  authors  of  note  ever 
ufed  it  in  any  other  fenfe  but  as  the  name  of  the  apios. 
Ihe  name  pfeudo-apios  has  indeed  been  given  by  fome 
to  the  bulbocadanum  roots,  but  it  was  a  name  founded 
on  ignorance,  and  likely  to  produce  great  errors. 

CH  AM./EBA  I  OS,  in  the  Materia  Afcdica,  the  name  given 
by  fome  to  the  common  dewberry-bufli,  or  rub  us. 

CH  AM/ECER ASUS,  in  Botany.  See  Honeysuckle. 

Ch  a  M2Ece r  a  s u s  is  alio  ufed  by  Diofcondes,  and  fome  of 
the  old  botanills,  for  the  alkckengi,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
winter-cherry.  It  had  this  name  from  its  fruit  greatly 
refembling  a  cherry,  and  the  plant  not  growing  up  to  a 
tree,  but  rifing  only  a  little  way  from  the  ground.  Care 
mud  be  taken  in  reading  the  botanical  writers,  to 
didinguifh  when  this  plant  is  meant  by  the  name  chama: - 
cerafus,  and  when  the  fhrub. 

CH  AM./ECLEMA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  called  the  ground-;Vv. 

CH  A  M  ./EC  R  1ST  A ,  in  Botany.  See  Cassia. 

CHAM./EDAPHNE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  Pliny, 
and  fome  other  authors,  call  the  vinca  per  vine  a,  or  peri¬ 
winkle,  and  others  the  fpurge-laurel. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  by  Columna,  and  fome  other  authors,  for 
9  E  the 
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the  broad-leaved  rufcus,  commonly  called  tbe  Alexan-  j 
drlan  bay,  laurus  Alexandrina .  See  Butcher’s 

Broom. 

Ch  amjedaphne  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Buxbaum  to  a 
new  genus  of  plants  not  obferved  by  former  botanifts, 
and  found  frequently  in  boggy  places,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  The  flowers  confift  of  one  lead  each, 
and  are  of  the  globofe  campaniform  kind;  the  fruit  is 
divided  into  five  ceils,  and  contains  very  numerous,  and 
very  fmall  feeds,  of  a  ronndi'fh  fhape  ;.  and  the  whole 
plant,  in  its  manner  of  growth,  much  refembles  our  So¬ 
lomon’s  feal.  One  thing  very  Angular  is  obferved  in  this 
plant,  which  is.,  that  it  retains  its  leaves  all  the  winter, 
but  fheds  them  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  In  the  latter 
end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  the  flowers  are  feen 
to  wither,  and  at  this  time  there  arife  a  number  of  new 
fbcots  from  the  alse  of  the  lower  leaves  ;  thefe  all  rife  up 
to  bear  leaves,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  are  well  co- 
verered  with  them  In  the  mean  time  the  old  leaves  fall 
off,  and  the  (talks  of  the  former  year  are  left  naked,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  have  the  fruit  on  them-  The  new  Gioots 
have,  befides  leaves,  the  buds  of  the  next  year’s  flowets, 
and  thofe  fo  perfect,  that  on  opening  them  the  minute 
parts  of  the  (lamina  may  be  perceived.  In  Auguft  and 
September,  when  the  cold  comes  on,  the  leaves  become 
blackifli,  and  the  whole  plant  feems  to  be  decaying  ;  but 
in  the  fucceeding  fpring,  as  foon  as  the  fun  has  appeared 
bright  for  a  few  days,  the  leaves  re-affume  their  former 
green,  the  whole  plant  feems  to  revive,  and  is  foon  feen 
covered  with  flou’ers,  and  exhibiting  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  The  (talks  of  the  former  year  die  down  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  thefe  new  ones  ;  fo  that  though  the  plant  annually 
grows  feveral  inches  in  height,  yet  it  is  never  the  taller 
for  its  great  age,  as  much  dying  of  the  height  of  a  for¬ 
mer  year  as  is  added  anew  from  the  fucceeding  one.  A£t. 
Petrop.  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

Buxbaum,  who  firft  deferibed  this  plant,  called  it  charms- 
daphne ,  the  dwarf  bay,  from  its  low  ftature,  and  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  common  bay-tree  in  the  fhape  of  its 
(eaves,  which  are  oval  and  pointed'.  See  Andro¬ 
meda. 

CHAMyEDROPE,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  the  common  germander. 

ClI  AMALDRYS.  See  Germander. 

CH  AMiELEA,  in  Botany.  See  Widow-wa//. 

CHAMELEON,  in  Zoology.  See  Cameleon. 

Chameleon,  in  Aftronomy.  See  Cameleon. 

Chameleon -thijllc,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
thiltle  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  deferibed  by  Diofco- 
rides,  and  others  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  called  the 
white  and  the  black  chomalcon-t.b\ flies.  The  white  cha- 
male  on  is  an  innocent  plant,  its  root  efculent,  and  a  gum 
which  exfudates  from  it  in  the  hot  countries,  not  only 
innocent,  but  agreeable,  the  women  ufing  it  to  perfume 
their  breath,  and  chewing  it  in  their  mouths  as  we  do 
maflic. 

It  may  feem  Grange  to  fome  to  find  this  plant  thus  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  fafe,  efculent,  and  ufeful  one;  whereas  Pliny 
and  many  other  writers  have  declared  it  to  be  a  poifon. 
The  later  authors  are  to  be  excufed  in  this,  as  having 
followed  Pliny.  The  error  of  this  author,  who  has  mi  fi¬ 
led  the  others,  may  be  eafily  dificovered  by  tracing  his 
accounts  up  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  he  borrowed  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  find  in  him,  and  whom  he  of¬ 
ten,  as  in  this  cafe,  has  copied  carelefsly,  and  tranllated 
badly. 

CHAMAEMORUS,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  ge  nus  of 
plants,  the  charadlers  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
confiits  of  five  leaves  ;  and  the  fruit  is  eompofed  of  many 
acini,  in  form  of  the  mulberry. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  plant  known,  which 
grows  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  in  the  north  part 
of  England,  but  cannot  be  cultivated  in  a  garden  by 
any  art. 

CH  AM/ENERIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Willow  Herb. 

CHAMAEPIl  YS,  in  Botany ,  Ground-pine ,  a  fpecies  of 
germander. 

CHAMERIPHES,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  Pontedera 
to  a  genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnaeus  chamjerops. 
CHAM/ERODODENDROS,  Dwarf  Rofe-bay,  a  fpecies 
of  the  kalmia,  according  to  Miller,  and  of  the  rho¬ 
dodendron  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem. 

CHAMALROPS.  See  Dwarf-?  m.u. 

CHA.YlANlM,  in  the  JcwiJh  Antiquities ,  is  the  Hebrew 
name  for  that  which  the  Greeks  call  pyraia,  or pyrateria ; 
and  St.  Jerom  in  Leviticus  has  tranflated  Jimulachra ,  in 
Ifaiab,  delubra.  Lev.  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  30.  Ifaiah,  ch. 
Xxvii.  ver.  9. 

Thefe  chamanim  were,  according  to  rabbi  Solomon,  idols 
expofed  to  the  fun  upon  the  tops  of  houfes.  Abenezra 
fays,  they  were  portable  chapels  or  temples,  made  in 
form  of  chariots,  in  honour  of  the  fun. 
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Yvhat  the  Greeks  call  pyraia ,  were  temples  confecratet! 
to  the  iun  and  fire,  wherein  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  ups 
They  were  built  upon  eminences,  and  were  large  enclo- 
fures  without  coveting,  where  the  fun  was  worfhipped. 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  fpeak  of  them  ;  and  the  Guebrcs or 
vvorfliippers  of  fire  in  Perfia  and  the  Indies  hive  (till 
thefe  pyraia.  Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time  rhere  were 
many  of  thefe  temples  to  be  feen  in  Cappadocia,  confe- 
crated  to  the  goddefs  Anaita,  and  the  god  Homanus, 
Anaita  is,  in  all  probability,  the  moon,  and  Homanus 
•the  fun.  Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  87.  Strab.  lib.  xv. 

1  he  word  chamanim  is  derived  from  chaman ,  which  fig- 
nlfies  to  warm.  Calmet. 

CHAMARIM,  a  word  mentioned  in  feveral  places  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  generally  tranflated  the priejls  of  the. 
idols,  or  priejls  clothed  in  black ,  becaufe  chamar  fignifies 
black ,  or  blaclincfs. 

Camar ,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  moon;  Ifis  is  the  fame 
deity.  Grotius  thinks  the  Roman  prielts  called  camilli * 
came  from  the  Hebrew  chamarim.  They,  among  the 
heathens,  who  facrificed  to  the  infernal  gods,  were  drefik 

ed  in  black. 

CHAMJEXYLON,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  au- 
thors  h  we  called  the  gnaphalium ,  or  cudweed. 

CHAMBER,  in  Building,  a  member  of  a  lodging,  or  piece 
of  an  apartment,  ordinarily  intended  for  fleeping  in  ; 
and  called  by  the  Latins  cubiculum. 

The  word  pomes  from  the  Latin  camera;  and  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nicod,  from  the  Greek  ndfjuxfcx,  vault,  or 
curve;  the  term  chamber  being  originally  confined  to 
places  arched  over. 

A  complete  apartment  is  to  confift  of  a  hall,  antecham¬ 
ber,  chamber,  and  cabinet. 

As  to  the  proportions  ol  chambers, .their  length  Ihould  be 
to  the  breadth  as  I  |  to  1,  or  fome  fmall  matter  lefs,  but 
ought  never  to  exceed  that  proportion  ;  and  as  for  the 
height,  it  fliould  be  three  fourths  of  the  breadth.  The 
height  of  the  chambers  of  the  fecond  (lory,  fliouid  be  a 
twelfth  part  lefs  than  the  height  of  thofe  below;  thus,  if 
the  height  of  the  firlt  ftory  be  fixteen  feet,  that  of  the 
fecond  will  be  fourteen  feet  eight  inches.  As  to  the 
height  of  the  third  ftory,  it  Ihould  be  only  three  fourths 
of  the  fecond. 

In  building  bed -chambers,  regard  Ihould  be  had  as  well  to 
the  fituation  of  the  bed,  as  to  that  of  the  chimney.  For 
which  reafon,  the  chimney  ought  not  to  be  placed  juft  im 
the  middle,  but  diftant  from  it  about  two  feet,  or  two 
and  an  half,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  bed,  which 
prevents  this  inequality  from  being  difeerned,.  See  Bed- 
Ch  amber. 

Chamber,  privy. — Gentlemen  of  the  Privy-Q& amber  are 
fervants  of  the  king,  who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  ifina 
and  the  queen  at  court,  and  in  their  diverfions,  pro- 
greffes,  &c. 

Six  of  thefe  are  appointed  by  the  lord-chamberlain,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  peer,  and  a  mailer  of  the  ceremonies,  to 
attend  all  ambaffadors  from  crowned  heads  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  entries.  Their  number  is  fifty. 

Their  inllitution  is  owing  to  king  Henry  VII.  As  a  lin¬ 
gular  mark  of  favour,  they  are  impowered.  to  execute  the 
king's  verbal  command,  and  without  producing  any  writ¬ 
ten  order  ;  their  perfion  and  chara&er  being  deemed  fiuf- 
ficient  authority. 

Chamber  in  policy,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  certain  af- 
femblies  are  held  ;  alfo  for  affemblies  themfelves. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds ;  fome  eftablifhed  for 
the  adminiftration  of  Juftice  ;  others  tor  matters  of  com¬ 
merce,  &c.  Of  the  hrll  kind  among  us  was  the 

S/ar-CHAMCER.  See  Court  of  Star-Chamber. 

Chamber,  Imperial,  is  a  court  of  jurifdiaion  held  ancir 
ciemly  at  Spires,  but  fince  transferred  to  Wertflar ;  iu 
which  are  determined  the  differences  arifing  among  the 
princes  and  cities  of  the  empire. 

It  was  at  firft  ambulatory  ;  in  1473,  it  was  fixed  at  Augf- 
burg,  then  removed  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Worms* 
in  1497  »  afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Nuremberg  and 
Ratilbon  ;  again  to  Worms-  and  Nuremberg;  and  from, 
this  laft  to  Ellingen;  thence,  in  1527,  to-  Spires  ;  where 
Charles  V.  rendered  it  fedentary,  in  1530. 

At  its  firft  inllitution  it  confided  of  fixteen  affeffors  ;  hue 
tbe  Reformation  enfuing,  occafioned  the  number  to  be  in- 
creafed  :  by  the  treaty  of  Ofnabrug,  in  1648,  there  were 
appointed  fifty  affeffors  ;  whereof  twenty-four  were  to  be 
proteftants,  and  twenty-fix  catholics  ;  befides  five  ptefi- 
dents,  two  of  them  proteftants,  the  reft  catholics. 

As  the  princes  and  circles  of  the  empire  are  not  always 
exa£t  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  this  chamber ,  the 
number  of  the  affeflors  is  now  reduced  to  fixteen. 

This  chamber  has  a  right  of  judging  by  appeal,  and  is  the 
lad  refoit  of  all  civil  affairs  of  the  Hates  and  fubjedts  of 
the  empire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  aulic  council  re¬ 
filling  at  Vienna.  Procefles  are  here  alijiofl;  endlefs,  on 

account 
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account  of  the  infinite  number  of  ceremonies  and  forma¬ 
lities  wherewith  they  are  embarrafied. 

The  imperial  chamber  is  frequently  afraid  to  pronounce 
fentence,  for  fear  of  expofing  its  awards  to  forne  difgrace, 
the  nrinces  fometimes  not  permitting  fuch  to  be  executed 
as  di/pleafe  them. 

Chamber  of  accounts,  is  a  fovereign  court  in  France,  where 
accounts  are  rendered  of  all  the  king’s  revenues  :  inven¬ 
tories  and  avowals  thereof  regiftered  ;  oaths  of  fidelity 
taken,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  finances  tranf- 
a£led.  The  French  have  rdfo 
Chambers,  ccclcfiafiical,  which  judge,  by  appeal,  of  dif¬ 
ferences  arifing  on  the  railing  of  tithes  :  of.ihefe  ccclcjiaf- 
tical  chambers  there  are  nine ;  viz.  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux, 
Rouen,  Lyons,  Tours,  Tholoufe,  Bourges,  Pau,  and 
Aix  :  they  ufually  confift  of  the  archbifhop  of  the  place, 
as  prefident ;  other  archbifhops  and  hi  (hops,  a  deputy  of 
each  of  the  diocefes,  and  three  counfellors  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  chamber  choofes  as  many  counfellors  out  of 
the  clergy  as  it  thinks  proper ;  as  alfo  a  promoter. 
Chamber,  apofioUcal ,  at  Rome,  is  that  wherein  affairs  re¬ 
lating  to  the  revenues  and  domains  of  the  church  and 
the  pope  are  tranfa£fed. 

Chamber  of  audiences,  or  grand  Chamber,  a  jurifdi&ion 
in  each  parliament  of  France. 

At  the  firft  inftitution  of  their  parliament,  there  were 
two  chambers ,  and  two  kinds  of  counfellors  ;  the  one  the 
grand  chamber  for  audiences,  the  counfellors  whereof  w  re 
called  jugeurs ,  who  only  judged  ;  the  other  the  chamber 
of  inquefis  ;  the  counfellors  .whereof  were  called  rappor¬ 
teurs  ;  who  only  reported  proceffes'by  writing. 
Chamber,  direction,  is  a  court  inftituted  in  Old  Spain, 
for  the  regulation  of  divers  affairs  relating  to  their  com¬ 
merce  to  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies. 

Chamber  of  the  editt.  or  Mi-party,  wasa  court  eftabliflied 
by  virtue  of  the  edidts  of  pacification,  in  favour  of  thofe 
of  the  reformed  religion  :  wherein  the  number  of  judges 
of  either  religion  were  the  fame  ;  and  to  which  recourfe 
was  had  in  all  affairs  wherein  any  of  the  proteftants  were 
concerned.  This  chamber  is  now  fuppiefied. 

Chamber  of  London..  See  Chamberlain. 

Chamber  of  affurance,  in  France,  denotes  a fociety  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  eftablilhed  by  a  decree  of  the  council 
of  (fate  in  1 66H,  for  conducting  the  bufinefs  of  infuring  : 
but  in  Holland,  it  fignifies  a  court  of  juftice,  where 
caufes  relating  to  infurances  are  tried. 

Chamber  of  Bookfellers,  in  Paris,  denotes  a  fociety  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  Syndic  and  afliftants,  eledted  by  four  delegates 
from  the  printers,  and  twelve  from  the  baokfellers,  whole 
bufinefs  is  to  fuperintend  and  regulate  the  trade  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  felling  books,  prints,  & c.  In  the  vifitation  of 
books,  performed  by  at  leaft  three  perfons  of  the  fociety, 
all  libels  againft  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  ftate,  and  all  books  printed  in  violation  of  their  re¬ 
gulations  and  privileges,  are  fuppreffed. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  are  alfemblies  of  merchants  and 
dealers,  where  they  treat  about  matters  relating  to  com¬ 
merce.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral,  eftablilhed  in  mod 
of  the  chief  cities  of  France,  by  virtue  of  an  arret  of  the 
30th  of  Auguft,  1701.  Indeed  there  were  fome  before 
this  general  eftablifliment,  particularly  one  at  Marfeilles, 
and  another  at  Dunkirk. 

Chambers  of  the  king ,  regia’  camera ,  in  our  old  records, 
are  ufed  for  the  havens  or  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

Ch  amber,  in  War,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  pow¬ 
der  of  a  mine  is  lodged. 

The  chamber  of  a  mine  is  a  cavity  of  five  or  fix  cubic  feet, 
generally  made  of  a  cubical  form. 

Chamber  of  a  mortar ,  or  cannon,  is  a  cell,  or  cavity,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  or  chace,  where  the  charge  of 
powder  is  lodged. 

The  different  form' of  the  chamber  is  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  have  an  influence  on  the  range  of  the  piece.*  A 
cubical  chamber  carries  the  ball  to  a  lefs  diftance  than  a 
circular  one;  and  that  lefs  than  a  cylindrical  one. 

Mr.  Robins,  apprehending  that  the  charge  of  powder  is 
inftantaneoufly  fired,  concluded,  that  no  particular  form 
of  chambers  can  be  of  any  advantage  ;  and  this  feems  to 
be  a  juft  conclufion  from  his  theory.  But  profeffor  Eu¬ 
ler  has  advanced  many  ftrong  objections  to  this  theory  ; 
and  he  obferves  in  the  refult,  that  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  will  fire  fooner  in  a  globular  fpace,  than  in  a 
fpace  of  any  other  form  :  and  accordingly  recommends 
to  make  the  cavity  behind  the  ball  as  nearly  globular  as 
poffible.  See  the  True  Principles  of  Gunnery  inveftigated 
and  explained,  &c.  1777,  p.  93. 

Though  chambers  are  now  diiufed,  Mr.  Muller  obferves, 
that  in  large  cannons  they  are  an  improvement  not  to  be 
negleCIed  ;  becaufe  pieces,  having  chambers,  require  a  lefs 
charge  than  they  would  otherwife  do  :  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  a  chamber  in  all  pieces  of  twenty-four  pound  ball 
•and  upwards,  whofe  diameter  fhould  be  two  thirds  the 
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diameter  of  the  bore,  and  length  equal  to  that  diameter : 

ee  Tab.  Gunnery,  fig.  j.  And  he  adds,  that  though  this 
c .amaei  contains  but  one  ninth  part  of  the  (hot’s  weight 
o  powder,  yet  the  effect  it  produces  is  nearly  equal  to 
ilat  0  a  fourth  part,  which  is  fufficient  in  large  pieces. 
Mullets  s  Ireat.  of  Artillery,  p.  96. 

Chambers,  iron,  in  a  Imre  fhip,  are  ten  inches  long,  and 
3  5  »n  diameter.  They  are  breeched  againft  a  piece  of 
wood  fixed  acrofs  the  ports,  and  let  into  another  a  little 
ighei.  When  loaded,  they  are almoft  filled  with  corned 
ponder,  and  have  a  wooden  tompion  well  driven  into 
trifr  mtizzles.  7’hey  are  primed  with  a  quick-match 
tbruft  through  their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  part 
efit  hanging  out.  When  the  fhip  is  fired,  they  blow 
C|en  tlie  ports;  and  the  port-lids  either  fall  downward, 
or  are  carried  away,  and  thus  give  vent  to  the  fire  out  of 
the  (ides  of  the  fhip. 

CHAMBER  DEKINS,  in  our  Old  Statutes,  a  denomination 
for  certain  Irifh  beggars,  which  by  ftatute  1  Hen.  V. 
cap.  7,  and  8.  were,  to  leave  England  within  a  certain 
time.  1  hey  were  called  in  the  ftatute  chambcrdeakynz, 
and  fair)  to  be  clerks  mendicants.  Blount  fays  they  are 
called  chamber-deacons  in  the  par  liament- roll. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  who  has  the  management 
or  direction  of  a  chamber. 

Hie.  word  chamberlain,  according  to  Ragueau,  originally 
fignified  a  gentleman  who  was  to  deep  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamoer,  at  his  bed’s  feet,  in  the  ablence  of  the  queen. 

1  here  are  almoft  as  many  kinds  ol  chamberlains  as  cham¬ 
bers  :  the  principal  are  as  follow. 

Lot  d  gi  cat  Ch  a  M  berl  At  n  of  England,  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity  and  honour;  being  ranked  the  fixth  great  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  crown  :  a  confidtrable  part  of  his  fuudlion  is 
at  the  coronation  of  a  king  ;  when  he  drefles  him,  car¬ 
ries  the  coif,  iword,  and  gloves,  to  be  ufed  on  that  oc- 
cafion  ;  the  gold  (word  and  (cabbard  to  be  offered  by  the 
king;  and  the  robe  royal  and  crown;  he  alfo  undreffes 
him,,  and  waits  on  him  at  dinner;  having  for  his  fee  the 
king  s  bed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber,  the 
night-apparel,  and  the  filver  bafon  wherein  the  king 
walhes,  with  the  towels.  v 

i  o  him  likewife  belongs  the  provifion  of  every  thing  in 
the  houte  of  lords,  in  the  time  of  parliament ;  to  which 
enu  he  has  an  apartment  near  the  iords  houfe.  lie  lias 
the  government  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  and  iffues 
out  warrints  far  preparing,  fitting  out,  and  furnifhing 
Weftminfter-hall,  againft  coronations,  trials  of  peers. 

He  difpoffs  of  the  ftvord  of  ftate,  to  be  carried  by  whom 
he  pleafes  ;  and  when  he  goes  to  parliament,  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  fword,  the  lord  maidiat  being  on  the 
left.  On  all  folemn  occafions,  the  keys  of  Weftminfter- 
hall,  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  Court  of  Repuefts,  are 
delivered  to  him. 

To  him  belong  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s  court ; 
and  he  has  certain  fees  from  every  bifhop  at  his  doing 
homage  to  the  king,  and  from  every  peer  at  his  creation. 
Under  his  command  are,  the  gentleman-uftier  of  the 
black  rod,  the  yeoman-ufher,  and  door-keepers. 

This  honour  was  long  held  by  the  earls  of  Oxford  ;  viz. 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  an  eftate-tail,  or  inherit¬ 
ance  ;  but  in  later  coronations  by  the  marquis  Lind- 
fey,  afterward  duke  of  Ancafter,  by  an  eftate  or  inherit¬ 
ance  from  a  daughter  and  heir  general. 

LordCa  a  mb  Erl  a  in  of  the  houfhold,  an  officer  who  has  the 
oyerfight  and  dire&ion  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the 
king’s  chamber,  except  the  precinci  of  the  bed -chamber  ; 
which  is  abfolutely  under  the  groom  of  the  ftole. 

He  has  the  overfight  and  direction  of  the  officers  of  the 
wardrobe,  of  the  removing  wardrobes,  beds,  tents,  revels 
mufic,  comedians,  hunting,  nieflengers,  trumpeters] 
drummers,  handicrafts,  and  other  tradefmen  retained  in 
the  king’s  fervice  :  as  alfo  of  ail  ferjeants  at  arms,  phyfi- 
cians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  buffers,  the  king’s  chap¬ 
lains,  &c.  and  adminifters  the  oath  to  all  officers  above 
ftairs.  There  is  alfo  a  Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  ma- 
jefty’s  houftiold. 

There  are  alfo  Ch  a  m  b  e  r  l  A 1 N s  0/  the  king's  courts,  of  the 
Exchequer ,  of  North  Wales ,  of  the  city  of  London,  Ac.  In 
thefe  cales,  this  officer  is  commonly  the  receiver  of  all 
rents  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  place  whereof  he  is 
chamberlain. 

When  there  is  no  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chefter, 
the  Chamberlain  of  Chefter  hath  the  receipt  and  return  of 
all  writs  coming  thither  out  of  any  of  the  king’s  courts. 

In  the  Exchequer,  there  are  two  chamberlains^  who  keep 
a  controulment  of  the  pells  .of  receipts,  and  exitus,  and 
have  certain  keys  of  the  treafury  and  records:  they  alfo 
keep^  the  keys  of  that  treafury  where  the  leagues  of  the 
king’s  predeceffors,  and  divers  ancient  books,  as  Doomf- 
day  Book,  and  the  Black-Book  of  the  Exchequer,  re-* 
main. 

The 
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Chamber  la  in  of  London  keeps  the  city-money,  which 
j,  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  London,  an  apartment  in 
Guildhali  r  lie  alfo  prefides  over  the  affairs  of  mailers  and 
apprentices  ;  and  makes  free  of  the  city,  &c. 

His  office  lafts  but  for  a  year,  being  chofen  annually  on 
Midfummer-day  ;  hut  the  cuflom  ufually  obtains  to  re- 
chufe  the  fame  perfon  ;  unlefs  he  has  been  chargeable 
with  any  mifdemeanor  in  his  office. 

Chamberlain," vice*  See  ViCE-Chamberlain. 

CH  AMUR  ANLE,  in  Architecture  and  Joinery ,  the  border, 
frame,  or  ornament  of  (lone,  or  wood,  furroiinding  the 
three  Tides  of  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys. 

The  chambranle  is  different  in  the  different  orders-,  when 
it  is  plain,  and  without  mouldings,  it  is  called  (imply  and 
properly,  bandy  cafe,  or  frame. 

The  chambranle  confifts  of  three  parts  ;  the  two  (ides, 
called  afeendant's  ;  and  the  top,  called  the  iravcrjey  qt  Ju- 
percllium. 

The  chambranle  of  an  ordinary  door  is  frequently  called 
door-cafe  ;  of  a  window,  a  window-frame. 

CHAMELEIA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  word  trfed  by  fotne 
authors  as  a  name  for  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  chama,  but 
by  others  as  a  name  for  all  thofe  chamce  that  have 
imooth  furfac.es,  which  are  a  very  great  number. 

CHAMELOT,  in  Commerce.  See  Camblet. 

CHAMFER,  or  Ch  amfeRet,  in  Architecture ,  an  orna¬ 
ment  con  lifting  of  half  a  fcotia  ;  being  a  kind  of  (mall 
furrow,  or  gutter,  on  a  column  ;  called  alfo  firix,  and 
Jlria. 

CHAMFERING,  or  Chamfr  ainino,  is  ufed  for  cutting 
the  edge,  or  any  thing  aflope,  or  bevel. 

CHAMOIS,  in  Zoology,  is  ufed  by  fome,  particularly  the 
French,  for  the  creature  from  whofe  (kin  the  chamois  lea¬ 
ther  is  made.  See  Tab.  oj  fifiiadrupeds,  N0,  8. 

It  is  known  amongnaturalills  by  the  nameof  ritpicapra. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Helvetia,  and  in 
many  other  places.  In  the  figure  of  its  body  it  feems 
to  approach  very  much  to  the  (lag,  krtrd  its  belly,  fore¬ 
head,  inner  part  of  rts  ears  and  throat,  are  white  ;  it  has 
a  yellow  llroke  on  each  fide  near  the  eyes,  and  the  redo! 
the  body  13  a  deep  brown  ;  its  tail  alfo  is  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  and  that  equally  on  all  Tides,  not  white  on  that  part 
next  the  body,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  deer. 

The  male  and  female  both  have  horns,  which  are  a  hand  s 
breadth  and  a  half  long,  rough  toward  the  bottom,  and 
fomewhat  knotty  ;  a  new  knot  growing  every  year  ;  they 
aie  nearly  ftraight,  but  at  the  top  bent  into  the  fh.ipe  of 
a  hook,  black,  and  not  fmooth,  but  longitudinally  llri- 
ated  with  (lender  (freaks,  and  their  inner  cavity  is  filled 
up  with  a  folid  bone  proceeding  from  the  fkull. 

This  creature  has  two  remarkable  holes  always  open  be¬ 
hind  its  ears  ;  thefe,  fome  have  imagined,  ferved  for  re- 
fpiratioti  ;  and  Appian,  who  had  the  poetica  hcentia  for 
whatever  he  chofe  to  fay,  feems  to  have  led  them  into 
this  ;  hut  there  is  no  fort  of  probability  of  truth  in  it, 
fuicc  the  Ikull  is  feen  immediately  under  thefe  holes,  and 
there  is  no  perforation  through  it,  nor  any  du£l  difeo- 
vcrable  from  them.  The  vulgar  have  afto  fome  remark¬ 
able  opinions  founded  on  the  ltru£lure  of  the  horns  of  the 
creature  the  one,  that  in  depreffing  them  to  rub  his 
back,  lie  often  gets  them  fo  far  within  the  fkin  that  he 
cannot  get  them  out  again  ;  and  the  other,  that  he  hangs 
by  the  horns  to  the  rocks. 

CHAMOMILE,  Anthemis ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  th  s  fyngc- 
ne.fia polygamla  fuperfiua  clafs.  Its  charafters  are  thele  :  it 
is  a  plant  with  a  compound  flower,  the  border  or  rays  of 
the  flower  being  compofed  of  many  female  floweis,  whofe 
petals  are  ft  retched  out  like  tongues  on  one  fide.  The 
middle  or  dilk  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  which  are  funnel-ffiaped,  ere£t,  and  cut 
into  five  parts  at  the  top.  The  germen  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  naked  feed. 
There  are  fifteen  fpecies. 

The  firft  foit  is  the  common  chamomile,  which  grows  in 
plenty  upon  commons,  and  other  wade  lands:  it  is  a 
trailing  perennial  plant,  which  puts  out  roots  from  the 
branches  as  they  lie  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  of  this 
lort  are  ordered  for  medicinal  ufe  ;  but  the  market  peo¬ 
ple  generally  fell  the  double  flowers,  which  are  much 
larger,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  (ingle. 

The  lecond  fort  is  a  common  annual  weed,  which  grows 
among  corn  :  it  flowers  in  May,  fo  is  called  May-weed; 
though  fome  have  applied  that  title  improperly  to  thecc- 
tula  foettda,  which  rarely  flowers  till  late  in  June  ;  this 
is  the  third  fort. 

Another  fort  is  the  pellitory  of  Spain,  the  roots  of 
which  are  ufed  for  the  tooth  ach  ;  being  extremely  warm, 
wht;n  they  are  applied  to  the  part  afFefled,  they  draw  out 
the  cold  rheum,  and  are  often  ferviceable. 

The  common  chamomile  is  digeftive,  laxative,  and  emol¬ 
lient  ;  it  mitigates  pain,  and  promotes  the  menfes  and 
urine;  the  leaves  dried  are  fard  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes 


better  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant :  for  all  others,, 
the  flow'd s  are  ufed.  lliefe  are  given  in  infufion,  as  a 
gentle  emetic,  very  large  quantities  of  the  infufion"  being 
drank  warm.  They  are  alfo  ufed  in  emollient  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  are  a  general  ingredient  in  clyfters.  It  is  very- 
remarkable  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  that,  like  thofe 
of  the  common  yarrow,  they  yield  by  dillillation  a  fine 
(ky-blue  oil. 

CHAMOS,  or  Chemosh,  the  idol  or  god  of  the  Moa¬ 
bites. 

The  name  of  Chamos  comes  from  a  root,  which,  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  (ignifies  to  make  hajle ;  for  which  reafon  many  be¬ 
lieve  Chamos  to  be  the  fun,  whofe  precipitate  courfe 
might  well  procure  it  the  name  of  fwift  or  fpeedy. 

Farther  particulars  may  be  feen  in  Calmet’s  Diflertatioa 
on  Baal  Peor  and  Chamo3,  prefixed  to  his  Comment  on 
the  book  of  Numbers. 

CHAMPADA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  nameof  a  tree  com¬ 
mon  rn  the  woods  of  Malacca,  and  bearing  a  fruit  much 
valued  by  the  natives.  It  is  a  large  tree  very  full  of 
branches,  and  thefe  are  very  knotty,  and,  when  cut, 
throw-  fortli  a  thick  and  acrid  juice,  like  that  of  the  titliy— 
mil.  '1  he  fruit  grows  on  the  trunk  and  thick  branches 
of  the  tree:  the  fir (l  appearance  towards  this  is  a  large 
butto  or  hud;  this,  by  degrees  opens  into  a  flower  coir- 
filling  ot  a  great  number  of  leaves,  among  which,  wlren- 
open,  are  feen  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit ;  this  appears 
very  Email  at  firft,  but  it  (bon  grows  to  a  very  conlider- 
able  bignefs,  being,  when  ripe,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  as  much  in  circumference;  it  is  ffiaped  much 
like  a  melon.  The  rind  is  green,  and  is  all  over  divided 
into  final l  pentagons,  in  the  centre  c-f  each  o-f  which  is 
2  final!  black  (pot.  The  pedicle  is  thick  and  woody,  and 
entering  into  the  fubftance  of  the  fruit,  it  divides  itfelf 
into  fcveral  branched  fibres,  which  run  through  the 
whole  fubftance  of  it,  and  meet  in  a  point  at  the  end. 
Within  this  large  fruit  there  are  contained  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels,  of  the  fi2e  of  our  common  chefnuts,  all 
hanging  together  in  bunches,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  duller 
of  grapes  ;  thefe  are  confined  in  a  narrow  compafs,  be¬ 
ing  prefled  firmly  upon  one  another  while  the  fruit  is 
whole,  but  as  foon  as  this  is  cut  or  buril  open,  they  fly 
farther  afutidef,  and  hang  to  the  ftalks  like  grapes  that 
are  placed  at  a  diftance  on  the  bunch,  as  fome  of  our  ob¬ 
long  kinds  are.  The  people  cf  Malacca  are  very  fond  of 
this  fruit ;  they  fuck  the  pulpy  matter  which  furrounds 
the  kernels,  and  which  is  of  a  fweet  and  lufeious  tafte, 
but  of  a  difagreeable  raw  fmell.  The  Indians  are  very 
fond  of  this  fruit,  as  well  for  its  qualities  as  its  tafte, 
for  it  is  very  heating,  and,  when  taken  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  will  inebriate  people  in  the  fame  manner  as  ftrong 
liquors.  '1  he  kernels  are  much  of  the  nature  of  one 
chefnuts,  but  of  a  lefs  agreeable  tafte  ;  they  are  eaten  by 
way  of  food,  rather  than  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  common 
way  of  eating  them  is  boiled  in  water.  Mem.  Acad. 
Scienc.  Par.  1699,  p.  640. 

CHAMPAGNE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  name  given  by  Feme,  and 
fome  other  writers,  to  the  line  differing  from  the  com¬ 
mon  lines,  and  called  alfo  URDF.E,  and  by  Upton  vtrey 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  ends  of  the  figures  of  that 
fort  of  fur  which  is  called  vair  by  heralds. 

CHAMPAIN.  See  Campaign,  and  Champion. 

A  Point  Champain,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  mark  of  ditbonour, 
in  the  coat  of  arms  of  him  u'ho  kills  a  piifoner  of  war 
after  he  has  cried  quarter, 

CHAMPA  RT,  in  our  Old  Cu ferns,  a  duty,  or  tenure,  by 
which  the  tenant  was  to  pry  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  to  the, lord.  It  is  alfo  written  chaumpert ,  and  in 
the  middle-age  Latin  is  called  campipars,  camparcium. 

CHAMPARTORS,  or  Champertors,  are  thofe  who 
move  pleas,  or  fuiis,  or  caufe  them  to  be  moved,  either 
by  their  own  procurement  or  others  ;  and  fue  them  at 
their  proper  colls,  to  have  part  of  the  land,  or  other 
matter  in  variance  :  againft  whom  lies  a  writ  of  ibam- 
party . 

CHAMPAPiTY,  or  Champfrty,  in  Law,  a  maintenance 
of  any  man  in  his  fuit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of 
the  thing  in  queltion,  be  it  lands  or  (roods,  in  cafe  it  be 
recovered. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French,  champ,  field,  an  A  parti, 
divided ;  the  field,  or  thing  contefted  for,  being  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  between  the  champertor ,  or  maintainer,  and 
the  perfon  in  whofe  right  he  fues. 

This  feems  to  have  been  an  ancient  grievance  ;  for  not- 
withftanding  feveral  ftatutes  againlt  it,  and  a  form  ofi 
writ  accommodated  to  rliem,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
yet  in  that  of  Edward  III.  it  was  enabled,  that  whereas 
redrefs  on  the  former  ftatute  was  only  to  be  had  in  the; 
king’s  bench,  which  then  followed  the  court  :  for  the 
future  it  fhould  likewife  be  cognizable  by  the  j uflices  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  judges  of  affize. 

CHAMPION, properly  figuifiesa  perfon  who  undertakes  a 
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a  combat,  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another:  though 
the  word  is  alfo  foraetimes  ufcd  for  him  who  fights  in  his 
own  caufe. 

Hottoman  defines  champion ,  certator  pro  alio  da tus  in  duello , 
<d  campo  diflus,  qui  circus  erat  decertantibus  definitus :  hence 
alfo  the  word  camp-fight. 

Du-Cange  obfCrves,  that  champions ,  in  the  juft  fenfe  of 
the  word,  were  perfons  who  fought  in  lieu  of  tbofe  who 
being  obliged  by  cuftom  to  accept  the  duel,  had  yet  a  juft 
excufe  for  difpenfing  with  it,  as  being  too  old,  or  infirm, 
being  ecclefiaftic,  or  the  like.  He  adds,  that  the  cham¬ 
pions  were  ufually  retained  or  hired  for  films  of  money, 
and  were  held  infamous. 

There  were  alfo  fome  vaffals,  who,  by  the  faith  and  ho¬ 
mage  (worn  to  their  lord,  were  obligati  to  fight  for  them 
in  cafe  of  need.  * 

borne  authors  hold,  that  any  perfon  was  allowed  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  champion ,  excepting  parricides,  and  thofe  ac- 
cufed  of  very  heinous  offences. 

This  cuftom  of  .deciding  differences  by  combat,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  North  ;  whence  it  paffed  into  Germany, 
and,  with  the  Saxons,  into  England,  and  infenfibly 
through  the  reft  of  Europe.  See  Duel. 

When  two  champions  were  chofen  to  maintain  the  pro  and 
the  con,  it  was  always  required  there  fhould  be  a  decree 
of  the  judge  to  authorize  the  combat.  When  the  judge 
had  pronounced  fentence,  the  accufed  threw  a  gage,  or 
pledge,  ordinarily  a  glove,  or  gauntlet;  which  being  taken 
up  by  the  accufer,  they  were  both  taken  into  fafe  cuftody 
till  the  day  of  battle  appointed  by  the  judge. 

If  either  of  them  fled  after  this,  he  was  declared  infa¬ 
mous,  and  deemed  to  have  committed  the  crime  in  quef- 
tion.  Nor  were  the  accufer  and  accufed  now  allowed  to 
make  up  the  matter;  at  leaft,  not  without  the  confent  of 
the  judge;  which  was  never  granted,  without  making 
the  lord  fatisfa&ion  for  the  right  of  inheritance  to  theef- 
feftsof  the  vanquiflied. 

Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their  heads  were 
ihaved,  and  they  made  oath,  that  “  they  believed  the 
“perfon  who  retained  them  was  in  the  right;  and^that 
“  they  would  defend  his  caufe  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
“  power.”  The  weapons  they  ufed  in  a  combat  were  a 
fword  and  buckler  ;  l'orne  fay,  in  England,  only  a  club 
and  buckler  :  when  on  horfeback,  they  were  armed  at  all 
points.  In  a  civil  combat,  on  a  writ  of  right,  the 
only  weapons  allowed  them  wer e.  batons,  orftaves,  of  an 
dl  long,  and  a  four  cornered  leather  target.  Their  wea¬ 
pons  were  bleiTed  in  the  field  by  the  prieft,  with  great 
ceremony  ;  and  each  took  an  oath  he  had  no  charm  upon 
him. 

In  the  civil  combat,  a  piece  of  ground  was  marked  out 
of  fixty  feet  fquare,  enclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide 
a  court  erefled  for  the  judges  of  the^ourt  of  common 
pleas,  who  attended  in  their  fcarlet  robes.  The  court 
was  to  fit  by  fun-riling:  and  proclamation  being  made, 
the  champions  were  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  were 
drefled  in  a  fuitof  armour,  with  red  fandals,  bare-legged 
from  the  knee  downwards,  bare-headed,  and  with  bare 
arms  to  the  elbows. 

The  aclion  then  began ;  at  the  found  of  a  trumpet  they 
were  to  go  to  blows;  after  the  number  of  blows  or  ren¬ 
counters  exprefied  in  the  cartel,  the  judges  of  the  com¬ 
bat  threw  a  rod  into  the  air,  to  advertife  the  champions 
rhat  the  combat  was  ended.  If  it  Lifted  till  night,  or 
ended  with  equal  advantage  on  either  fide,  the  accufed 
was  reputed  vi£tor. 

The  punilhment  of  the  vanquiflied  was  that  which  the 
crime  merited,  whereof  he  was  accufed  :  if  it  were  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime,  the  vanquifhed  was  difarmed,  let  out  of  the 
field,  and  immediately  executed,  together  with  the  party 
whofe  caufe  he  maintained.  If  the  conquered  champion 
fought  in  the  caufe  of  a  woman,  (lie  was  burnt. 

In  civil  combat,  the  combatants  were  bound  to  fight  till 
the  ftars  appeared  in  die  evening;  and  if  the  champion  of 
the  tenant  was  able  to  defend  himfelf  till  the  ftars  ap¬ 
peared,  the  tenant  prevailed  in  his  caufe  ;  or  if  victory 
declared  itfelf  for  either  party,  by  the  death  of  the  other, 
which  feldom  happened,  or  by  his  proving  recreant,  and 
pronouncing  the  word  craven,  judgment  was  finally 
given  in  his  favour.  Black.  Com.  book  iii.  p.  33-j,  See. 

Ch  am  pi  o  N  of  the  king ,  is  an  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  is,  at 
the  coronation  of  the  king  of  England,  to  ride  into  Welt- 
minifter-hall,  armed  cap-a-pe,  when  the  king  is  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  throw  down  his  gauntlet  by  way  of  challenge  ; 
pronouncing  by  a  herald,  “  That  if  any  man  (hall  deny, 
“  or  gainiay  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  there 
“  reaily  to  defend  it  in  (ingle  combat,  & c.”  Which 
done,  the  king  drinks  to  him,  fending  him  a  guilt  cup 
with  a  cover,  full  of  wine;  which  the  champion  drinks, 
and  has  the  cup  for  his  fee. 

This  office,  ever  lince  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  has 
been  continued  in  the  family  of  Dymocke,  who  held  the 
V  ol,  I,  N°  64. 
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manor  of  Scrivelfby  in  Lincolnlhire,  hereditary  from  the 
family  of  the  Marmions,  who  had  it  before,  by  grand 
ferjeantry  ;  on  condition  that  the  lord  thereof  fhould  be 
the  king’s  champion. 

Champion,  or  rather  Ch  amt AiN-/av<A,  are  lands  not  itl- 
clofed  ;  or  large  fields,  downs,  or  places  withouc  woods 
or  hedges. 

CHANCE,  a  term  we  apply  to  events,  to  denote  that  they 
happen  without  any  neceflary,  or  foreknown  caufe:  or 
it  is  ufed  *to  denote  the  bare  poflibility  of  an  event,  when 
nothing  is  known  either  to  produce  or  hinder  it. 

Our  aim  is,  to  aferibe  thofe  things  to  chance ,  which  are 
not  neceflarily  produced  as  the  natural  effetfts  of  any  pro¬ 
per  caufe,  which  we  can  difeover  ;  but  our  ignorance 
and  precipitancy  lead  Us  to  attribute  effeifts  to  chance , 
which  have  neceflary  and  determinate  caufes. 

When  we  fay  a  thing  happens  by  chance ,  we  really  mean 
no  more  than  that  its  caufe  is  unknown  to  us :  not,  as 
fome  vainly  imagine,  that  chance  itfelf  can  be  the  caufe 
of  any  thing.  From  this  confideration,  Dr.  Bently  takes 
occafion  to  Cxpofe  the  folly  of  that  old  tenet,  the  world 
was  made  by  chance. 

The  cafe  of  the  painter,  who,  unable  to  exprefs  the  foam 
at  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  he  had  painted,  threw  his  fponge 
in  defpair  at  the  piece,  and,  by  chance?  did  that  which  he 
could  not  before  do  by  defign,  is  an  eminent  inftance  of 
the  force  of  chance :  yet,  it  is  obvious,  all  we  here  mean 
by  chance ,  is,  that  the  painter  was  not  aware  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  ;  or  that  he  did  not  throw  the  fponge  with  fuch  a 
view  ;  not  but  that  he  actually  did  every  thing  neceflary 
to  produce  the  effeifl ;  infomuch  that,  confidering  the  di- 
re&ion  wherein  he  threw  the  fponge,  together  with  its 
form,  fpecific  gravity,  the  colours  wherewith  it  was 
fmeared,  and  the  diftance  of  the  hand  from  the  piece, 
it  was  impoffible,  on  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,  that 
the  effect  (hould  not  follow-. 

Chance  is  frequently  perfonified,  and  ereifted  into  a  chi¬ 
merical  being*  whom  we  conceive  as. acting  arbitrarily, 
and  producing  all  the  effects  whofe  real  caufes  'do  not 
appear  to  us  :  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  coincides  with 
the  Taxv,  and  Fortuna ,  of  the  ancients. 

Chance  is  confounded  with  Fate  and  Drfliny,  and  the 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manner  of  deciding  things,  the 
condudl  or  direction  of  which  is  left  at  large,  and  not  re¬ 
ducible  to  any  determinate  rules  or  meafures  ;  or  whete 
there  is  no  ground  for  preference  :  as  at  cards,  dice,  lot¬ 
teries,  &c. 

Chance,  for  the  taws  of,  or  the  proportion  of  hazard  in  gam¬ 
ing,  fee  Gaming.  See  alfo  Expectation  and  Pro¬ 
bability, 

The  ancient  firs ,  or  chance ,  M.  Placette  obferves,  was  in 
ftituted  by  God  himfelf ;  and  in  the  Old  Teftament  we 
find  feveral  (landing  laws,  and  exprefs  commands,  which 
preferibed  its  ufe  on  certain  occafions:  hence  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  fays,  the  lot,  or  chance,  fell  on  St.  Matthias ;  when 
it  was  in  queftion  who  fhould  fill  Judas’s  place  in  the 
apoftolate. 

Lienee  alfo  arofe  the  fortes  fanfiorum,  or  method  of  de¬ 
termining  things  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  by  open* 
ing  fome  of  the  facred  books,  and  pitching  on  the  firft 
verfe  they  caft  their  eye  on,  as  a  fure  prognoliic  of  what 
was  to  befall  them.  The  fortes  Homeric  a,  Virgiliana, 
Preencfiir.ee ,  Sec.  ufed  by  the  heathens,  were  with  the 
fame  view,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Sortes. 

St.  Auguftine  feems  to  approve  of  this  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  things  future,  and  owns  that  he  had  praElifed  it; 
himfelf;  grounded  on  this  fuppofition,  that  God  prefides 
over  chance,  and  on  Proverbs  xvi.  ver.  33. 

Many  among  the  modem  divines  hold  chance  to  be  con¬ 
duced  in  a  particularmannerbyProvider.ee,  andefteem 
it  an  extraordinary  way  which  God  ufes  to  declare  his 
will,  and  a  kind  of  immediate  revelation. 

QtiJKHCZ-Mcdley,  in  Law,  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man 
not  alogether  without  the  killer’s  fault,  though  without 
any  evil  intent. 

Stamford  calls  it.  Homicide  by  mifadventure :  Weft  calls  it 
homicide  mixed ;  and  fays,  it  is  when  the  killer’s  ignorance 
or  negligence  is  joined  with  the  chance",  as  fuppofing  a 
man  lopping  trees  by  the  highway,  and  a  bow  falling 
chance  to  kill  a  paffenger  ,  the  party  here  offends  in  not 
having  given  warning,  whereby  the  flain  might  have  been 
induced  to  take  more  heed ;  or  when  a  workman,  in  throw¬ 
ing  down  rubbifli  from  a  houfe,  after  warning  to  take 
care,  kills  a  perfon  ;  or  a  fchool-maftcr  in  corre&ing  his 
fcholar,  a  mafter  his  fervant,  or  an  officer  in  whipping 
a  criminal,  in  a  reafonable  manner,  happens  to  occafion 
his  death,  it  is  chance-medley  and  mifadventure.  3  InfU 
56.  Dalt.  351.  But  if  a  man  throws  ftones  in  a  high¬ 
way  where  perfons  ufually  pafs,  or  fhoot  an  arrow,  &c» 
in  a  market-place,  among  a  great  number  of  people  ;  or 
if  a  workman  caft  down  rubbifli  from  a  houfe  in  cities 
and  towns,  where  people  are  continually  paffing  ;  or  a 
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fchoulmafter,  mafler,  &c.  correft  his  fcliolar,  fervant,  &c. 
in  a  degree  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation,  itisman- 
fiaughter;  and  if  with  an  improper  inllrument  of  cor¬ 
rection,  as  with  a  fword  or  iron  bar,  or  by  kicking, 
flamping,  &c.  in  a  cruel  manner,  it  is  murder. 
CHANCEL,  is  properly  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church, 
between  the  altar  and  communion-table,  and  the  baluf- 
trade,  or  rail  that  inclofes  if,  where  the  miniiler  is  placed 
at  the  celebration  of  the  communion. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellus ,  which  in  the 
lower  Latin  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenle,  from  cancelli,  lat¬ 
tices or  crofs-bars ,  wherewith  chancels  were  anciently 
encompafTed,  as  they  now  are  with  rails. 

T  he  right  of  a  feat  and  a  fepulchre  in  the  chancel,  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  founders  of  a  church.  The  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  chancel  belong  by  ufage,  in  mod  parilhes,  to 
the  re£lor  or  vicar,  or  both. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer,  fuppoled  originally  .to  have 
been  a  notary,  or  feribe,  under  the  emperors,  and  named 
cancellarius,  becaufe  he  fat  behind  a  lattice,  called  in  La¬ 
tin  canccllus,  to  avoid  being  crowded  by  the  people. 
Naude  favs,  it  was  the  emperor  himfelf  who  fat  and  ren¬ 
dered  jultice  within  the  lattice;  the  chancellor  attending 
at  the  door  thereof  whence  he  took  his  title. 

Others  fay,  he  had  it  from  this,  that  all  letters,  addreffes, 
petitions,  &c.  to  the  king,  being  fir  11  examined  by  him, 
were  camelled ,  where  arnifs :  others,  becaufe  ail  patents, 
commiffions,  and  warrants,  coming  from  the  king,  were 
examined  and  cancelled  by  him.  Others,  becaufe  he  can¬ 
celled  and  annulled  the  fentences  of  other  courts. 
Du-Cange,  from  Joannes  de  Janua,  fetches  the  original 
of  the  word  chancellor  from  Paleltine,  where  the  houfes 
being  flat,  and  made  in  form  of  a  terrace,  with  parapets 
or  pailifadocs,  called  cancelli-,  thofe  who  mounted  the le 
houfes  to  rehearfe  any  harangue,  were  called  cancellarii ; 
whence  the  name  palled  to  thofe  who  pleaded  at  the  bar, 
which  he  calls  cancelli  forenfes ,  and  at  length  to  the  .judge 
who  prelided  ;  and  lalily  to  the  king’s  fecretaries. 

This  officer  is  now  in  great  authority  in  all  countries: 
the  perfon  who  bears  it  with  us,  or  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  is  the  firft  lay  perfon 
of  the  realm,  next  after  the  king,  and  princes  of  the  i 
blood,  in  all  civil  affairs.  He  is  the  chief  adminiftrator 
of  jultice  next  the  fovereign,  being  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  chancery;  and  to  him  belongs  the  appointment 
of  all  the  juftices  of  peace  in  the  kingdom. 

All  other  juftices  are  tied  to  the  ftridt  law;  but  the  chati- 
tellor  has  the  king’s  abfolute  power  to  moderate  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  written  law,  to  govern  his  judgment  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  confcience,  and  to  order  all  things  fc- 
cundum  equum  id  bonum.  Accordingly,  Stamford  fays, 
the  chancellor  has  two  powers,  the  one  abfolute,  the  other 
ordinary  ;  meaning,  that  though  by  his  ordinary  power 
he  mult  obferve  the  fame  form  of  procedure  as  other 
judges,  yet  in  his  abfolute  power  he  is  not  limited  by  any 
written  law,  but  by  confcience  and  equity. 

The  offices  of  lord- chancellor  and  lord-keeper  are  by  the 
flatute  5  Eliz.  made  the  fame  tiling  ;  till  that  time  they 
were  different,  and  frequently  fubfilted  at  the  fame  time 
in  different  perfons  ;  fometimes  the  lord-chancellor  had  a 
vice-chancellor ,  who  was  keeper  of  the  fea!. 

The  keeper  was  created  per  traditionem  magni  figilli,  hut 
the  lord- chancellor  by  patent,  though  now  that  he  has  the 
keeper’s  office,  he  is  created  in  like  manner  by  giving 
him  the  feal.  I  he  chancellor  is  a  privy-counfeiior  by  his 
office,  and  likewife  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  See 
Parliament. 

Though  he  be  foie  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  yet  in 
matters  of  much  difficulty  he  fometimes  confults  the 
other  judges  ;  to  that  this  office  may  be  difeharged  by 
one  who  is  no  profeffed  lawyer,  as  anciently  it  commonly 
was  by  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  prefided  over  the.  king’s 
chapel,  and  became  keeper  of  the  king's  confcience,  vi- 
fitor  in  the  king’s  right  of  all  hofpitais  and  colleges  of 
royal  foundation,  patron  of  all  the  king’s  livings  under 
the  value  of  20 1.  per  ann.  in  the  king’s  books,  guardian 
of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics  ;  and  fuperintendatu 
of  all  charitable  inftitotions.  He  has  twelve  affiftants, 
or  coadjutors,  anciently  called  clerici ,  as  then  being  in 
holy  orders,  now  Majlers  in  Chancery ,  the  firft  whereof 
is  the  Mafler  of  the  Rol's.  See  Master  of  the  Roils, 
Masters  in  Chancery,  Ac. 

Cha  ncellor  of  a  cathedral.  His  office  is  thus  deferibed 
in  the  Monafticon  ;  viz.  to  hear  the  leffons  and  lectures 
read  in  the  church,  either  by  himfelf,  or  his  vicar;  to 
correct  and  fet  right  the  reader  when  he  reads  arnifs  ;  to 

.  infpetl  fchools,  to  hear  caufes,  apply  the  feal,  write  and 
difpatch  the  letters  of  the  chapter,  keep  the  books,  take 
care  there  be  frequent  preachings,  both  in  the  church, 
and  out  of  it,  and  allign  the  office  of  preaching  to  whom 
he  lifts. 

Chancellor  of  a  diocefe ,  is  a  judge  of  the  bifliop’s  court 
held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocefe. 


He  was  anciently  called  ecdefiajlicus,  and  ecclefta  caufftdE 
cus,  the  church-lawyer.  See  Bijhop's  Court. 
Chancellor  of  the  duchy  c.f  Lancafer,  is  an  officer,  the 
bead  of  that  court,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  judge  and  de¬ 
termine  all  controverfies  between  the  king  "and  his  te¬ 
nants  of  the  duchy-land  ;  and  otherwife  to  direct  all  the 
king’s  affairs  relating  to  that  court.  See  Duchy- Court. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  an  officer,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  created  for  moderating  extremities  in 
the  exchequer. 

lie  fometimes  fits  in  that  court  and  the  exchequer-cham¬ 
ber,  and.  with  the  reft  of  the  court,  orders  things  to  the 
king’s  bell  benefit.  Pie  is  always  in  commiffion  with  the 
lord  treafurcr  for  letting  lands  accruing  to  the  crown  by 
diffolurion  of  abbeys,  and  otherwife  he  has  power, 
with  others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  on  penal  fta- 
tutes,  bonds,  and  tecognizances  entered  into  by  the  king. 
He  has  great  authority  in  managing  the  royal  revenue, 
and  in  matters  of  firft-fruits. 

The  court  of  equity,  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  is  held 
before  the  lord-treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons,  as  that 
of  common  law  before  the  barons  only. 

Chancellor  of  the  order  of  //^Garter,  and  other  mili- 
taiy  orders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiffions  and 
mandates  of  the  chapter,  and  affembly  of  the  knights, 
keeps  the  regifter  of  their  deliberations,  and  delivers  aEts 
thereof  under  the  feal  of  the  order. 

Chancellor  of  an  unive-fity,  is  lie  who  feals  the  diplo¬ 
mas  or  letters  of  degrees,  provifion,  &c.  given  in  the 
univerfity. 

The  chancellor  of  Oxford,  is  their  chief  magiftrate,  elefled 
by  the  ftudems  themftlves  :  his  office  is  durante  vita,  to 
govern  the  univerfity,  preferve  and  defend  its  rights  and 
privileges,  convoke  affemblies,  and  do  jultice  among  the 
members  under  his  jurifdidtion. 

Under  the  chancellor  is  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is  chofeu 
annually,  being  nominated  by  (be  chancellor,  and  elected 
by  the  univerfity  in  convocation.  His  bufinefs  is  to  fup- 
ply  the  chancellor's  abfence. 

At  his  entrance  upon  his  office,  he  choofes  four  pre-vicc- 
chancellors,  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom 
he  deputes  his  power  in  his  abfence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  in  moft  refpeifts  the  fame 
with  that  of  Oxford  ;  only  be  does  not  hold  his  efike 
durante  vita,  but  may  be  elected  every  three  years. 

He  has  under  him  a  commiffary,  who  holds  a  court  of 
record  of  civil  caufes,  for  all  perfons  of  the  univerfity 
under  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  chofen  annually  by 
the  fenate,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated  by  the  heads 
of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls. 

CHANCERON,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  the 
French  writers  to  the  fmall  caterpillar  that  eats  the  corn, 
and  does  vaft  mifehief  in  their  public  granaries.  T  he 
butterfly  which  produces  this  creature  has  white  wings 
with  black  ipots  in  them.  The  caterpillar,  when  firft: 
hatched,  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.  It  fpins  a  great  number  of  fine  threads,  as  foon 
as  hatched  from  the  egg,  and  in  many  of  thefe  it  fallens 
itfelf  to  every  thing  that  lies  near  it. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  fummer  thefe  caterpillars  leave 
the  corn  and  mount  up  the  walls  of  the  granary,  where 
they  fearch  for  a  proper  place  of  reft,  and,  when  they 
have  pitched  upon  fuch  a  one,  they  eat  their  way  into  it 
and  burying  themfelves  in  a  hole,  they  cover  their  whole 
body  with  a  web  of  filkot  their  own  (pinning,  and  there 
change  into  a  fort  of  brownifh  red  chryfalifes.  Thefe 
remain  the  whole  winter  without  life  or  motion  ;  but  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  butterflies  are  hatched 
out  of  them,  and  the  males  and  females  couple  together, 
immediately  after  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs  and  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  new  progeny,  who,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fummer,  are  to  defiroy  and  fpoil  the 
corn,  under  the  form  of  caterpillars.  The  female  thrufts 
out  a  fort  of  tube  from  her  tail,  by  means  of  which  fixe 
opens  a  way  into  the  grain,  and  lodges  her  egg,  which 
in  fifteen  or-fixteen  days  is  hatched  into  the  caterpillar  ;  as 
foon  as  hatched,  it  begins  to  »at,  and,  devouring  greedily, 
it  foon  marks  the  place  where  it  lies,  by  a  quantity  of 
the  hulks  which  it  leaves  there.  Deflandes,  Trait.  Phyf. 

CHANCERY,  See  Court  of  chancery . 

CHANCRE,  in  Medicine,  a  malignant  ulc&r,  which  gnaws 
and  eats  the  iiefh,  ufually  occafioned  by  fome  venereal 
diforder. 

Chancres  are  reputed  among  the  firft  fymptoms  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and  Antonius  Mufa  Brafa- 
volus  obferves,  that  the  pulhes  on  the  prepuce,  glans, 
or  both,  are  occafioned  by  the  fliarpnefs  of  humours 
which  are  ftirred  in  the  time  of  coition,  and  the  maligr 
nant  quality  of  the  venereal  teint  contained  in  the  va¬ 
gina,  or  that  flows  from  the  adverfe  party.  This  being 
premifed,  it  is  certain  the  chancres  on  the  freeman  and 

prepuce 


C  H  A  C  H  A 


prdpucc  difFor  very  much  from  thofe  on  the  glans,  and 

other  parts. 

CHANDELIER,  or  ChandEleer,  in  Fortification ,  a 
wooden  frame,  made  of  two  pieces,  fixed  crois-ways  on 
two  other  pieces,  at  about  four  feet  afunder,  and  on  their 
jnterfe&ions  are  erefted  two  vertical  pieces  of  five  feet 
high,  each  fupported  by  three  buttreflls ;  the  interval  of 
thefe  two  pieces  is  filled  up  with  fafeines,  or  faggots,  to 
cover  the  workmen  inltead  of  a  parapet.  See  Tab.  Fortifi. 
fij.  25. 

'Chandeliers  are  fometimes  alfo  made  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  feeing  what  pafles  w'ithin. 

The  difference  between  chandeliers  and  blinds,  confifts  in 
this,  that  the  former  ferve  to  cover  the  pioneers  before, 
and  the  latter  alfo  cover  them  over  head. 

Chandelier  fignifies  alfo  a  candleftick,  lamp,  & c. 

CHANE,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariftoile,  Athe- 
nteos,  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  to  the  fifh  called  by 
other  authors  'hint u la  chauna,  and  chaunus.  It  is  truly  a 
fpecies  of  the  labrus,  and  is  diflinguifhed  by  Artedi  by 
the  name  of  the  forked-tail  labrus,  with  the  lower- 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  and  with  black  tranfverfe  lines 
on  the  iides. 

CHANFRIN,  ill  the  Manege,  is  the  fore-part  of  a  horfe’s 
head,  extending  from  under  the  ears,  along  the  interval 
between  the  eye-brows,  down  to  his  noie. 

CHANGE,  in  Commerce.  See  Exchange. 

Change,  in  the  Manege.  To  change  a  horfe,  or  change 
hand,  is  to  turn  or  bear  the  horfe’s  head  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  from  the  left 
ro  the  right.  You  fliould  never  change  your  horfe  with¬ 
out  pufhing  him  forward  upon  the  turn  •,  and  after  the 
turn,  pufh  him  on  flraight,  in  order  to  a  flop. 

Change  of  fpecies,  in  Hujbandry.  See  Species. 

CHANGER,  or  Cu'aunger,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king’s  MINT,  who  changes  money  for  gold,  or  iilver 
bullion-. 

Changer,  money,  isaBANKER,  who  deals  in  the  exchange, 
receipt,  and  payment  of  moneys. 

CHANGES,  in  Arithmetic,  & c.  the  permutations  or  varia¬ 
tions  of  any  number  of  quantities  ;  with  regard  to  their 
po  fit  ion,  order,  &c. 

To  find  all  the  poffiblc  changes  of  any  number  of  quantities , 
or  how  oft  their  order  may  be  varied. 

Suppofe  two  quantities  a  and  b.  Since  they  may  be  either 
wrote  ab  or  ha,  it  is  evident,  their  changes  are  2  =  2X 

Suppofe  three  quantities  a,  b,  c:  their  changes  will 
cab  be  as  in  the  margin  ;  as  is  evident  by  combining  c 
a  c  b  firfl  with  ab,  then  with  ba  ;  and  hence  the  num- 
a  b  c  ber  of  changes  arifes  3x2x1  =6.  If  the  quanti- 

, - , (ties  be  4,  each  may  be  combined  four  ways  with 

c  b  a  each  order  of  the  other  three;  whence  the  nnm- 
b  c  a  bsr  of  changes  arife  6  X4-4X3X2X  I  —  24. 
b  a  c  Wherefore,  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  fup- 
pofed  n,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  nXn — I  X 
,7—2  x  n  —  3  X  n  —  4,  & c.  to  n  —  n.  If  the  fame  quantity 
occur  twice,  the  changes  of  two  will  be  found  bb ,  of  three 
ba  b,  a  bb,  b  b  c  ;  of  four  c  b  a  b,  b  ca  b,  babe.  And  thus 
the  number  of  changes  in  the  firfl  cafe  will  be  I  —  (2  X  1 ) 
-4-2x1;  in  the  fecond,  3  =:  (  3  X  2  X  1)  -r  2  X  1  ;  in  the 
third,  12  —  (4x3  X2Xi)  -7-  2X1. 

If  u  fifeh  letter  be  added,  in  each  feries  of  four  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  will  beget  five  changes,  whence  the  number  of  all 
the  changes  will  be  60  —  (5  X  4  X  3  X2X  1),  -v  2  X  1  •  a  fence 
if  the  number  of  quantities  be«,  the  number  of  changes  will 
be  (n  xn-  !  Xu —  2  X«  — 3  x«  — 4,  See.) -a  2  X  t.  From 
thefe  fpecial  formulae  may  be  collected  a  general  one  ;  viz. 
if -v  be  the  number  of  quantities,  and  m  the  number  which 
ibews  how  oft  the  fame  quantity  occurs;  we  ffiall  have 
(nx/i-JX«-  2  X  >1  —  3  Xn  —  4XK  —  5  Xn— 6x«  —  7, 
&c.  (_a_)  m  —  —  2Xm  —  3,  &c.);  the  feries  being  to  be 

continued,  till  the  continual  fubtra£lion  of  unity  from  n 
and  m  leave  o.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  proceed 
farther,  till  putting  n  for  the  number  of  quantities,  and 
}  r,  Sec.  for  the  number  that  ffiews  how  oft  any  of 
them  is  repeated,  we  obtain  an  univerfal  form  (nxn—i 
X  n  —  2  X  n —  3  X«  —  4X  ^  —  5>  )  -5“  (^X  /  I  x/  2X 

/_  3  X  /— 4,X,  Sec.  mXn  -  1  Xm  —  2X^-3,  &c.)  rx 
r—  1  xr — 2  xr — -3,  Sec. 

Suppofe,  for  inftanoe,  n= 6,  /= 3,  r  =  3.  The  number 
of  changes  will  be  (6x5X4*  3  X  2  X  1 )  -r*  3XIX2X3X 
2X  r)=6x5X4)  -=-3x2=2x5x2  =  20. 

Hence,  fuppofe  thirteen  perfons  at  a  table,  tf  it  be  re¬ 
quired  how  oft  they  nvay  change  places;  we  ffiall  find  the 
number  1 3  x  12  x  1 1  X  10  x  9  x8  X  7  *  6*5  X  4*3*2  X 
j— 6227020800.  See  Alternation. 

In  this  manner  may  all  the  poffible  anagrams  of  any 
word  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  that  without  any 
Rudy.  Suppofe  v.  g.  it  were  required  to  find  the  ana- 
rams  of  the  word  Roma,  the  number  of  changes  will  be 
4X3X2X1=24.  Thus, 


Roma  orma  mroa  aroat 
roam  or  am  mrao  armo 
rmoa  omra  mora  aorm 
rmao  omar  maor  aomr 
room  oarm  maio  amro 
ramo  oamr  maor  amor 

The  anagrams  therefore  of  the  word  Roma ,  furniOiin^ 
any  word  of  known  fignification  in  the  Latin  tongue,  ar t 
feven  ;  viz.  Roma,  ramo,  or  am ,  mora ,  maro ,  armo ,  amor. 
Wallis’s  Algebra,  p.  117. 

Whether  this  new  method  of  anagrammatizing  be  like 
to  prove  of  much  fcrvice  to  that  art,  is  left  to  the  poets. 

Changes  of  infeSis.  See  Transformation  of  Insects. 

CH  ANNA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  caught  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to  market  in 
Italy,  and  elfewhere,  among  the  fea-pearch,  which  it 
nearly  reiembles. 

There  is  on  obfervation,  that  in  all  the  fiffi  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  examined  by  naturalifls,  there  have 
been  found  none  but  females.  This  is  as  old  as  Ariflotle. 
Whether  it  be  fa<£l,  would  require  many  obfeavations  to 
deteimine  ;  if  it  fliould  be  proved  fo,  the  whole  feems 
to  end  in  this  ;  that  the  channa  is  no  diitin£l  fpecies,  but 
only  1  he  female  of  fome  other  fiffi. 

There  is  another  fill),  not  unlike  this,  called  cannadellat 
or  rather  channadella,  which  at  Marfeilles  is  known  by 
the  name  of  channa. 

CHANNADELLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Bello- 
nius,  and  others,  to  a  fpecies  of  the  labrus,  called  alfo 
fackettus  and  hepatus  pifeis.  See  ChanE. 

CHANNEL,  in  Anatomy ,  Chirurgery ,  he.  See  Canal. 

Channel,  or  bed  of  a  river.  See  River. 

Channel  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  arms  of  the  fea,  where 
the  waters  run  within  the  land  ;  or  to  certain  narrow 
feas,  confined  between  two  adjacent  continents,  or  be¬ 
tween  an  ifland  and  continent. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  St.  George’s  Channel,  the  Britiffi 
Channel,  (he  Channel  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  Conflantinoplc, 
&c. 

Channel,  in  Building.  See  Gutter. 

Channel  of  the  volute,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  is  the  face  of 
its  circumvolution,  inclofed  by  a  liftel.  See  Volute. 

Channel  of  the  larmier ,  is  the  hollow  foffit  of  a  cornice, 
which  makes  the  pendant  mouchetle.  See  Larmier. 

Channel,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  that  concavity  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower-jaw  of  a  horfe,  where  the  tongue 
ligs.  This  hollow  being  bounded  on  each  fide  by  the 
bars,  terminates  in  the  grinders  or  maxillary  teeth.  The 
barbies  grow  in  this  channel. 

CHANNELLINGS.  See  Flutings. 

CHANT,  Cant' us,  is  ufed  for  the  vocal  mufic  of  churches. 
In  chuicli  hiflory,  we  meet  with  divers  kinds  of  chant,  or 
fong :  the  firll  is  the  Ambrosian  chant,  eflablilhed  by 
St.  Ambrofe. 

The  fecond,  the  Gregorian  chant,  introduced  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  eftabliffied  fchools  of  chanters , 
and  corrected  the  church  long. 

This  is  Hill  retained  in  the  church  under  the  name  of 
plain  fong  :  at  firll  it  was  called  the  Roman  fong. 

The  plain,  or  Gregorian  chant,  is  where  the  choir  and  peo¬ 
ple  fing  in  unifon,  or  altogether  in  the  lame  manner.  See 
Choral  Service. 

Chant  Royal.  See  Comedy. 

CHANTLaTE,  in  Building,  a  piece  of  wood  faftened  near 
the  ends  of  the  rafters,  and  projeQing  beyond  the  wall, 
to  fupport  two  or  three  rows  of  tdes,  lo  placed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rain-water,  from  trickling  down  the  Tides  of  the 
wall. 

CHANTOR,  in  the  JewiJh  Antiquities.  In  the  temple  cf 
Jerufalem,  there  was  a  great  number  of  Levites,  who 
were  employed  in  finging  the  praifes  of  God,  and  in 
playing  upon  inftruments  before  his  altar.  In  the  reign 
of  David  there  were  four  thoufand  finging  men,  with 
their  heads  and  prefident. 

The  chantors  and  Levites  who  were  employed  in  finging, 
playing  upon  inftruments,  and  other  fun£lions  of  the 
temple,  had  no  habits  diftin£l  from  the  reft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  ark 
to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  built  by  Solomon,  the  chant¬ 
ors  appeared  drefled  in  tunics  of  byssus,  or  fine  linen. 
Jofephus  remarks,  that  in  king  Agrippa’s  time  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  favour  from  that  prince  of  wearing  a  linen  robe 
in  the  temple,  like  the  priefts.  Agrippa  believed  it  would 
be  for  the  honour  of  his  reign,  to  fignalize  it  by  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  change  as  this.  The  other  Levites,  employed 
in  different  exercifes  under  the  command  of  the  priefts 
in  the  temple,  procured  hkewife  commiffion  to  learn  to 
fing,  to  the  end  that  they  might  enjoy  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  with  their  brethren. 

Chantor,  or  Chaunior,  a  perfon  who  fings  in  the 
choir  of  a  cathedral. 

1  All 
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A'l  great  chapters  have  chanters  and  chaplains  to  eafe  and 
shift  the  canons,  and  officiate  in  their  abfence. 

St.  Gregory  firft  inflituted  the  office  of  chanter s,  erecting 
them  into  a  body,  called  fchola  cantorum :  though  Ana 
flafius  feems  to  attribute  their  rife  to  pope  Hilary,  who 
lived  a  hundred  years  before  Gregory. 

But  the  word  grow's  obfolete  in  this  fenfe,  and  inftead 
thereof,  we  ufe  the  word  chorifier ,  or  fingitig-man. 
Chantor  is  ufedr  by  way  of  excellence,  for  the  prajeentor, 
or  mafter  of  the  choir  ;  which  is  one  of  the  dignities  of 
the  chapter. 

The  chantor  bears  the  cope  and  the  ftafF at  folemn  festivals  ; 
and  gives  tune  to  the  reft  at  the  beginning  of  pfalms  ancl 
anthems.  At  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  where  they  have  no 
dean,  he  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  bifhop. 
rl  he  ancients  called  the  chanter,  primicerius  cantorum. 

To  him  formerly  belonged  the  direction  of  the  deacons, 
and  other  infetior  minifters. 

CHANTRY,  or  Ckauntry.  See  Chauntry. 
CHAOLOGY,  the  hiftory  or  defeription  of  the  chaos. 
Orpheus,  in  his  Clsology,  fets  forth  the  different  altera¬ 
tions,  fecretions,  and  divers  forms,  which  matter  went 
through  till  it  became  inhabitable:  this  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  w’e  otherwife  call  cofnogcny ,  or  the  crea- 
ation  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Burnet  likew’ife  gives  us  a  Chaclogy,  in  his  Theory  of 
the  Earth.  He  reprefents  the  chaos ,  as  it  was  at  firft,  en¬ 
tire,  undivided,  and  univerfally  rude  and  deformed  ;  or 
the  tohu  hoku  :  then  ffiews  how  it  came  divided  into  its 
refpeeftive  regions;  how  the  homogeneous  matter  ga¬ 
thered  itfelf  apart  from  all  of  a  contrary  principle  ;  and 
Jafi.lv,  how  it  hardened,  and  became  a  folid  habitable 
globe. 

CHAOMANTIA,  among  the  Enthufiaflical  Chemifis,  is  the 
art  of  making  prefages  from  cbfervations  on  the  air. 
CHAOS,  among  the  Ancient  Phi'ofophers ,  was  deferibed  a 
dark,  turbulent  kind  of  atmofphere  ;  or  a  diforderly  fyC- 
tem  or  mixture,  of  all  forts  of  particles  together,  with¬ 
out  any  form  or  regulaiity  ;  out  of  which  the  world  was 
formed. 

Chaos  is  every  where  reprefented  as  the  fit  ft  principle, 
ovum,  or  feed  of  nature,  and  the  world.  All  the  anci¬ 
ent  fophifls,  fages,  naturalifts,  philofcphers,  theolognes, 
and  poets,  hold  that  chaos  was  the  eldeft  and  firft  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  ctpy^cucv  Xa0i' 

The  Barbarians,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  &c. 
all  refer  the  origin  of  the  world  to  a  rude,  mixed,  con- 
fufed  mafs  of  matter.  The  Greeks,  Orpheus,  Hefiod, 
Menander,  Ariftopbanes,  Euripides,  and  the  writers  of 
the  Cyclic  Poems,  all  fpeak  of  the  firft  chaos:  the  Ionic 
and  Platonic  philofophers  build  the  world  out  of  it.  The 
Stoics  hold  that,  as  the  world  was  firft  made  of  a  chaos, 
it  final!  at  laft  be  reduced  to  a  chaos ;  and  that  its  periods 
and  revolutions  in  the  mean  time  are  only  tranfitions 
from  one  chaos  to  another.  Laftly,  the  Latins,  as  En¬ 
nius,  Varro,  Ovid,  Lucretius,  Statius,  &c.  are  all  of  the 
fame  opinion.  Nor  is  there  any  fe£l  or  nation  whatever, 
that  does  not  derive  their  ciaKcc^wf,  the  Jhuflurc  of  the 
world,  from  a  chaos. 

The  opinion  firft  arofe  among  the  Barbarians,  whence  it 
fpread  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  other  nations. 

Dr.  Burnet  obferves,  that  befides  Ariftotle,  and  a  few 
other  Pfeudo-Pythagoieans,  nobody  ever  nfferted,  that 
our  world  was  always,  from  eternity,  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  form,  and  ftruclure,  as  at  prefent  :  but  that  it  had 
been  the  handing  opinion  of  the  wife  men  of  all  ages, 
that  what  we  now  call  the  terreftial  globe,  was  origi¬ 
nally  an  unformed,  indigefted  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  called  chaos ;  and  no  more  than  the  rudiments  and 
materials  of  the  prefent  world. 

It  does  not  appear  who  firft  broached  the  notion  of  a  chaos. 
Mofes,  the  eldeft  of  all  writers,  derives  the  origin  of  this 
world,  from  a  confufion  of  matter,  dark,  void,  deep, 
without  form,  which  he  calls  tohu  bohu  ;  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  chaos  of  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  philofo¬ 
phers.  IVIofes  goes  no  farther  than  the  chaos  ;  nor  tells 
us  whence  it  took  its  origin,  or  whence  its  confufed 
ftate  ;  and  where  Mofes  flops,  there,  precifely,  do  all 
the  reft. 

Dr.  Burnet  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  as  the  ancient  phi- 
lolophers,  &c.  who  wrote  of  the  cofmogony,  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  chaos  for  the  principle  of  the  world  ;  fo  the  di¬ 
vines,  or  writers  of  the  theegony,  derive  the  origin  or 
generation  of  the  fabled  gods  from  the  fame  princi¬ 
ple. 

Mr.  Whifton  fuppofes  the  ancient  chaos,  the  origin  of  our 
earth,  to  have  been  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet;  which, 
though  new,  yet,  all  things  confulered,  is  not  the  moft 
improbable  affertion.  He  endeavours  to  make  it  out  by 
many  arguments,  drawn  from  the  agreement  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  between  them. 
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So  that,  according  to  him,  every  planet  is  a  comet * 
formed  into  a  regular  and  lading  conftitution,  and  placed 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  fun,  revolving  in  a  nearly 
circular  orbit  ;  and  a  comet  is  a  planet  either  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  deftroyed,  or  re-made  ;  that  is,  a  chaos,  or  "pla  ¬ 
net  unformed,  or  in  its  primaeval  ftate,  and  placed,  as 
yer,  in  an  orbit  very  eccentrical. 

Chaos,  in  the  phrafe  of  Paraeelfus,  imports  the  air.  It 
has  alfo  fome  other  fignifications  among  the  alchemifL 
CHAOASES,  an  order  of  horfe  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand 
figtiior.  Thefe  and  the  muteferriker  were  originally  the 
guards  of  the  fultans  in  Egypt,  ancl  their  leaders  were 
his  two  vizirs,  that  always  accompanied  him.  'I  hey  now 
always  go  out  with  the  bafhaw. 

The  body  of  the  chaoafes  feems  originally  to  have  been  the 
guard  out  of  which  the  fuhan  ufed  to  fend  perfons  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  orders. 

CHAP,  in  Ornithology ,  denotes  either  of  the  mandibles  of 
a  bird’s  beak,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets 
upper  and  lower. 

Chap.  See  Chilblain. 

CHAPEAU,  in  a  general  fenfe.  See  Hat. 

Chapeau  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  cap,  or  co¬ 
ronet,  armed  with  ermin,  borne  by  dukes;  and  of  late 
frequently  met  with  above  an  helmet  inftead  of  a  wreath, 
under  gentlemen’s  or  noblemen’s  crefts.  Tab.  III.  He¬ 
raldry,  fig.  91. 

The  creft  is  borne  on  the  chapeau  ;  and  by  th e  chapeau  the 
creft  and  coat  are  feparated  ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  no  creft 
muft  touch  the  fhield  immediately. 

CHAPEL,  or  Chappel,  a  kind  of  little  church,  ferved  by 
an  incumbent,  properly  under  the  denomination  of  ichap- 
lam.  The  w'ord  chapel,  according  to  fome,  comes  from 
little  tents,  or  booths,  fet  up  by  traders  in  fairs  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  weather.  Papias  fetches  it  both 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin ,  qnafi capiens,  hzi :r,  or  populum, 
vel  laudem :  others  derive  it  from  the  ihapc .  or  cope, 
which  ferved  to  cover  the  body  :  others,  d  pellibus  capra- 
rum  ;  becaufe  thefe  places  were  anciently  covered  with 
goatikins.  Rebuff  derives  it  from  cappa,  St.  Martin’s 
cope,  which  the  kings  of  France  cariied  to  war  with 
them  as  the  ftandard,  and  preferved  very  carefully  in 
particular  tents,  thence  called  chapels. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chapels  ;  the  one  confecrated,  and 
held  as  benefices  ;  the  other  fecular,  being  of  the  nature 
of  oratories. 

The  firft  are  built  apart,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  parifii 
church  ;  being  neither  parishes,  cathedrals,  nor  priories, 
but  fubfifting  of  themfelves. 

Thefe  are  called  by  the  canonifts  fub  dio,  and  by  us  chapels 
of  cafe  ;  as  being  erected  at  a  diftance  from  the  mother- 
church,  where  the  parifii  is  large  and  wide,  for  the  eafe 
and  conveniency  of  fome  of  the  pariffiior.ers  who  refide 
far  off. 

Thefe  are  ferveu  by  fome  inferior  paftor,  provided  either 
by  the  rector  of  the  parifii,  or  by  thofe  for  whofe  eafe 
and  benefit  they  are  intended,  by  prayers  or  preaching 
merely.  Some  of  thefe  are  alfo  parochial,  having  the 
parochial  rights  of  chriftening  and  burying,  and  differing 
from  a  church  only  in  the  want  of  a  reClory,  and  en¬ 
dowment. 

The  fecond  kind  are  frequently  built  in,  or  adjoining  to 
a  church,  as  a  part  thereof ;  having  only  a  deft;,  Sec.  to 
read  prayers  in  ;  and,  in  the  Romifh  churches,  an  altar,  &c. 
to  celebrate  mafs  on;  but  without  any  baptiftery,  or  font. 
Thefe  the  canonifts  call  fub  te£lo.  They  are  generally 
erected  by  fome  confiderable  perfon,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
own  families;  ut  ibidem familiaria fepulchrofibi  confiituant. 
The  twenty-full  canon  of  the  council  of  Agda,  held  in 
506,  allows  private  perfons  the  ufe  of  chapels ;  but  with 
prohibition  to  all  clerks  to  officiate  in  them  without  leave 
from  the  bifhop. 

Chapels,  free,  are  thofe  chapels  of  cafe  which  have  a  fettled 
revenue  for  perpetual  maintenance  of  a  paftor,  See.  by 
charitable  donatives  of  lands,  or  rents  beftowed  on  them  ; 
fo  as  not  to  be  any  charge  either  to  the  redlor,  or  the  pa- 
rilhioners  ;  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  are  free 
from  all  ordinary  jurifdi&ion. 

There  are  feveral  collegiate  churches  in  France,  which 
they  call  faintes  chapelles,  holy  chapels ;  as  thofe  of  Paris, 
Dijon,  Bourges,  Bourbon,  See.  Thefe  are  fo  denomi¬ 
nated  from  being  repofitories  of  certain  relics. 

Hence  all  thofe  places  where  relics  were  preferved  came 
to  be  called  chapels  ;  and  the  perfons  who  had  the  care  of 
them  chaplains. 

Chapel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  printer’s  workhoufe  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  fay  fome  authors,  printing  was*firft  actually  per¬ 
formed  in  chapels ,  or  churches.*  or,  according  to  others, 
becaufe  Caxton,  an  early  printer,  exercifed  the  art  in  one 
of  the  chapels  in  Weftmifter  Abbey. 

In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  orders,  or  laws  of  the  chapel, 
the  fecrets  of  the  chapel ,  8cc. 
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Chapel,  knights  of  the ,  was  an  order  of  knights  inftituted 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  in  his  teftament,  to  the  number  of 
thirteen  ;  though  thefe  have  been  increafed  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty-fix  ;  they  are  called  alfo  poor  knights . 

Thefe  are  not  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  but 
are,  as  it  were,  their  afiiftants  or  deputies,  ferving  to 
difcharge  all  their  offices  in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the 
kings  of  England. 

They  are  fubjeCt  to  the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windfor, 
and  live  on  penfions  which  the  order  affigns  them. 

They  bear  the  blue  or  red  cloke,  with  the  arms  of  St. 
George  on  the  left  fhoulder  ;  but  the  cloke  is  only  cloth, 
and  they  wear  no  fort  of  garter:  which  diflinguifhes 
them  fufficiently  from  the  knights  of  the  Garter. 

CHAPLET,  in  the  Manege ,  a  couple  of  ftirrup-leathers, 
mounted  each  of  them  with  a  ftirrup,  and  joining  at  top 
in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  chaplet , 
by  which  they  are  made  fall  to  the  pummel  of  the  faddle, 
after  being  adjufled  to  the  rider’s  length  and  bore.  They 
are  ufed  both  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  up  or  letting 
down  the  ftirrups  every  time  that  a  gentleman  mounts 
on  a  different  horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fupply  what  is 
wanting  in  the  academy  faddles,  which  have  no  ftirrups 
to  them. 

CHAPELING  a  /hip,  is  the  art  of  turning  her  round  in  a 
light  breeze  of  wind,  when  fhe  is  clofe  hauled,  fo  that 
Ihe  will  lie  the  fame  way  as  fhe  did  before.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  occaGoned  by  the  negligence  of  the  fleerfman, 
or  by  a  fudden  change  of  the  wind. 

CHAPELRY,  Capellania ,  is  ufed  for  a  certain  precinCt  be¬ 
longing  to  a  chapel,  having  the  fame  relation  to  it  that  a 
parifh  has  to  a  church. 

CHAPERON,  Cha  peronne,  or  Chaperoon,  properly 
fignifies  a  fort  of  hood,  or  covering  of  the  head,  anciently 
worn  both  by  men  and  women,  the  nobles  and  the  po¬ 
pulace,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  doCtors,  and 
licentiates  in  colleges,  See. 

Hence  the  name  palled  to  certain  little  ftiields,  and 
other  funeral  devices,  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
horfes  that  drew  the  hearfes  in  pompous  funerals,  and 
which  are  ftill  called  chaperoons,  or  jhafferoons  ;  becaufe 
fuch  devices  were  originally  fattened  on  the  chaperoons, 
or  hoods,  worn  by  thefe  horfes,  with  their  other  cover¬ 
ings  of  ftate. 

Ch  a pe RON  of  a  bit  mouth ,  in  the  Manege ,  is  only  ufed  for 
fcatch-mouths,  and  all  others  that  are  not  cannon- 
mouths,  fignifying  the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the 
branch  juft  by  the  banquet.  In  fcatch-mouths  the 
chaperon  is  round,  but  in  others  it  is  oval :  and  the  fame 
part  that  in  fcatch  and  other  mouths  is  called  chaperon ,  is 
in  cannon-mouths  called  fronceau. 

CHAPITERS,  in  Architecture ,  the  crowns  or  upper  parts 
of  a  pillar.  See  Capital. 

Chapiters  with  mouldings,  are  thofe  which  have  no  or¬ 
naments,  as  the  Tufcan  and  Doric. 

Cha  PITERS  with  fculptures,  are  thofe  which  are  adorned 
with  leaves  and  carved  works,  the  fineft  of  which  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order. 

Chapiters,  in  Law,  were  anciently  a  fummary  of  fuch 
matters  as  were  to  be  inquired  of,  or  prefented  before 
juftices  in  eyre,  juftices  of  affife,  or  of  the  peace,  in 
their  feffions. 

Chapiters  are  now  taken  for  articles  delivered  by  the 
mouth  of  the  juftice,  in  his  charge  to  the  inqueft  : 
though  it  appears  from  Bra&on  and  Briton,  they  were 
formerly  written  exhortations  given  by  the  juftices  for 
the  good  obfervation  of  the  laws,  and  the  king’s  peace ; 
firft  read  in  open  court,  then  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
grand  inqueft  ;  which  the  grand  jury,  or  inqueft,  were 
likewife  to  anfwer  to  upon  their  oaths,  either  affirma¬ 
tively,  or  negatively. 

CHAPLAIN  properly  fignifies  a  perfon  provided  with  a 
chapel  ;  or  who  difeharges  the  duty  thereof. 

Ch  a  PLAIN  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  in  the 
houfe  of  a  prince  or  perfon  of  quality,  who  officiates 
in  their  chapfels,  &c. 

With  us  there  are  forty-eight  chaplains  to  the  king,  who 
wait  four  each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read  the 
fervice  to  the  family,  and  to  the  king  in  his  private 
oratory,  and  fay  grace  in  the  abfence  of  the  clerk  of  the 
clofet.  While  in  waiting  they  have  a  table,  and  at¬ 
tendance,  but  no  falary. 

An  archbifhop  may  retain  eight  chaplains ;  a  duke  or  a 
bifhop,  fix;  a  marquis  or  earl,  five;  a  vifeount,  four; 
a  baron,  knight  of  the  Garter,  or  lord  chancellor,  three  ; 
a  duchefs,  marchionefs,  countefs,  baronefs,  the  trea¬ 
surer  and  comptroller  of  the  king’s  houfe,  the  king’s  fe- 
cretary,  dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner  and  matter  of  the 
rolls,  two  each  ;  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench, 
one  :  all  of  whom  may  purchafe  a  licence  or  difpenfation, 
and  take  two  benefices  with  cure  of  fouls.  Stat.  22 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
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Every  judge  of  the  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas,  ti  e 
chancellor  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the  king’s 
attorney  and  folicitor-general,  may  each  of  them  have 
one,  entitled  to  one  benefice  with  cure,  and  non-refident. 
Stat.  25.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16. 

And  alfo  the  groom  of  the  Hole,  treafurer  of  the  king’s 
chamber,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter, 
may  retain  each  one  chaplain.  Slat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28. 
A  chaplain  mull  be  retained  by  letters  teftimonial  under 
hand  and  feal,  or  he  is  not  a  chaplain  within  the  ftatute  : 
and  a  chaplain  thus  qualified  may  hold  his  livings,  though 
difmiffed  from  attendance,  during  life  ;  nor  can  a  noble¬ 
man,  though  he  may  retain  other  chaplains  in  his  family, 
qualify  any  of  them  to  hold  pluralities  whilft  the  firft  are 
living.  4  Rep.  90. 

The  firft  chaplains  are  faid  to  have  been  thofe  inftituted 
by  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  for  preferving  the  chape, 
or  cape,  with  the  other  relics  of  St.  Martin,  which  the 
kings  kept  in  their  palace  ;  and  carried  out  with  them  to 
the  war.  The  firft  chaplain  is  faid  to  have  been  Gul.  ue 
Mefmes,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis. 

Chaplains  in  the  order  of  Malta,  is  ufed  for  the  fecond 
rank,  or  clafs,  in  that  order  ;  otherwife  called  diaco. 
Theknights  make  the  firftclafs,and  the  chaplains  the  fecond. 

Chaplains  ofthepope,  are  the  auditors,  or  judges  of  caufes 
in  the  facred  place;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  pope  an¬ 
ciently  gave  audience  in  his  chapel,  for  the  decifion  of 
cafes  fent  from  the  feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom. 

He  hither  fummoned  as  affeflors  the  moll  learned  lawyers 
of  his  time  ;  and  they  hence  acquired  the  appellation  of 
capellani,  chaplains. 

It  is  from  the  decrees  formerly  given  by  thefe,  that  the 
body  of  decretals  is  compofed  :  their  number  pope  Sixtus 
IV.  reduced  to  twelve. 

Some  fay  the  {brines  of  relics  were  covered  with  a  kind 
of  tent,  cape,  oc  capella,  i.  e.  little  cape-,  and  that  hence 
the  priefts  who  had  the  care  of  them,  were  called  chap¬ 
lains.  In  time  thefe  relics  were  repofited  in  a  little 
church,  either  contiguous  to  a  larger,  or  feparate  from 
it;  and  the  fame  name,  capella,  which  was  given  to  the 
cover,  was  alfo  given  to  the  place  where  it  was  lodged  : 
and  hence  the  prieft  who  fuperintended  it  came  to  be 
called  chaplain. 

CHAPLET,  Chafelet,  or  a  firing  of  beads,  ufed  in  the 
Ptomifti  church,  to  keep  account  of  the  number  of  Pater- 
nofters  and  Ave-Mary’s,  to  be  rehearfed  in  honour  of 
God  and  the  holy  Virgin. 

Chaplets  are  otherwife  called  Pater-noflers.  A  rosary  is 
a  chaplet  of  fifteen  decads  of  Ave-Mary’s, 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  chapeau,  hat ;  becaufe  of 
the  refemblance  the  thing  bears  to  a  hatband,  or  chaplet 
of  rofes,  chapeau  de  rofes.  The  modern  Latins  cail  it  ca- 
pcllina  ;  the  Italians  more  frequently  corona. 

Larrey  and  P.  Viret  aferibe  the  firft  invention  of  the 
chaplet  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  well  known  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  croifades. 

There  is  a  chaplet  of  our  Saviour,  confifting  of  thirty- 
three  beads,  in  honour  of  his  thirty-three  years  living  on 
earth,  inftituted  by  father  Michael,  the  Camaldulian. 
The  Orientals  have  a  kind  of  chaplets ,  which  they  call 
chains ,  and  which  they  ufe  in  their  prayers,  rehearfing 
one  of  the  perfections  of  God  on  each  link  or  bead. 
The  great  mogul  is  faid  to  have  eighteen  of  thefe  chains, 
all  of  precious  Hones,  fome  diamonds,  others  rubies, 
pearls,  &c. 

The  Turks  have  likewife  chaplets,  which  they  bear  in  the 
hand,  or  hang  at  the  girdle:  but  father  Daudini  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  differ  from  thofe  ufed  by  the  Romanifts, 
in  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  bignefs,  and  have  not 
that  diftinflion  into  decads  ;  though  they  confift  of  fix 
decads  or  fixty  beads.  He  adds,  that  the  m'uffulmen 
have  prefently  run  over  the  chaplet,  the  prayers  being  ex¬ 
tremely  fliort,  as  containing  only  thefe  words,  Praije  to 
God ;  or  thefe,  Glory  to  God,  for  each  bead. 

Befides  the  common  chaplet,  they  have  likewife  a  larger 
one,  confifting  of  one  hundred  beads,  where  there  is 
fome  diftin&ion,  as  being  divided  by  little  threads  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  they  repeat  thirty  times 
Soubhan  Allah,  i.  e.  God  is  worthy  to  be  praifed ;  on  an¬ 
other,  Ellam  Allah,  Glory  be  to  God ;  and  on  the  third, 
Alla  ether ,  God  is  great.  Thefe  thrice  thirty  times  mak¬ 
ing  only  ninety,  to  complete  the  number  one  hundred, 
they  add  other  prayers  for  the  beginning  of  the  chaplet. 
He  adds,  that  the  Mahometan  chaplet  appears  to  have 
had  its  rife  from  the  mea  heracoth ,  or  hundred  benedictions  ; 
which  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  repeat  daily,  and  which 
we  find  in  their  prayer-books,  the  Jews  and  Mahometans 
having  this  in  common,  that  they  feldom  do  any  thing 
without  pronouncing  fome  laud,  or  benediction. 

Chaplet,  or  chapelet,  in  Architecture,  a  little  mould¬ 
ing,  cut,  or  carved  into  round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  or 
the  like. — See  Tab'.  Archit.  fg.  \  2. 
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A  chaplet,  in  efFeft,  is  little  elfe  but  a  baguette  en¬ 
riched  with  fculpture. 

CHAPOTENS1S,  in  JVriters  of  the  Middle  Age,  a  kind  of 
coin.  We  do  not  find  any  certain  account  of  its  value. 
Du-Cange  inclines  to  think  it  the  fame  as  the  chatus. 
CHAPPAR,  a  courier  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  car¬ 
ries  difpatches  from  court  to  the  provinces,  and  from  the 
provinces  to  the  court. 

The  word,  in  the  originial  Perfian,  fignifies  courier. 

The  ports,  M.  Tavernier  tells  us,  are  not  eftablirtied  and 
regulated  in  Perfia  as  among  us  :  when  the  court  fends 
out  a  chappar ,  the  fophi’s  mafter  of  the  horfe  furnirties 
him  with  a  (ingle  horfe,  how  long  foever  the  journey  be, 
and  a  man  to  run  after  him  ;  when  his  horfe  is  weary, 
he  takes  that  of  the  firft  horfeman  he  meets  with,  who 
dares  not  make  the  lead  refufal,  and  fends  his  own  home 
by  the  man  who  follows  him. 

As  for  the  mafter  of  the  new  horfe  he  has  taken,  he 
muft  run,  or  at  leaft  fend  after  the  chappar,  to  retake 
him,  when  the  chappar  difmouuts  fome  other  horfeman 
to  change  him. 

CHAPPE,  in  Heraldry ,  the  partition  of  an  efcutcheon,  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  to  the 
three  angles  below  :  as  reprefented  in  Tab,  Herald,  fig.  I 
14.  which  they  blazon  chappc ,  or  and  vert. 

The  feftions  of  the  fides  are  to  be  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  reft.  Mackenzie  calls  it,  A  chief  party  per  bend 
dexter ,  or finijler ,  or  both. 

CPIAPPEL,  or  Chapel.  See  Chapel. 

CHAPTER,  Capitulum ,  a  community  of  ecclefiaftics  be¬ 
longing  to  a  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church. 

Ihe  chief,  or  head  of  the  chapter,  is  the  dean  ;  the  body 
oonfifts  of  canons,  or  prebendaries,  &c. 

The  chapter  has  now  no  longer  any  fliare  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  life  of  the  bifhop  ;  but 
fucceeds  to  the  whole  epifcopal  jurifdiftion  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  fee. 

The  origin  of  chapters  is  derived  from  hence,  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  bifhops  had  their  clergy  refiding  with  them 
in  their  cathedrals,  to  artift  them  in  the  performance  of 
facred  offices,  and  in  the  government  of  the  church  j 
and  even  after  parochial  fettlements  were  made,  there 
was  ftill  a  body  of  clerks  who  continued  with  the  bifhop, 
and  were  indeed  his  family,  maintained  out  of  his 
income. 

After  the  monaftic  life  grew  into  requeft,  many  bifhops 
chofe  monks  rather  than  feculars  for  their  attendants. 
Thefe  bodies,  either  monaftics  or  feculars,  then,  had 
the  fame  privilege  of  chufing  the  bifhop,  and  being  his 
council,  which  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocefe  had  be¬ 
fore  ;  but,  by  degrees,  their  dependence  on  the  bifhop 
grew  lefs  and  lefs  ;  and  then  they  had  diftinft  parcels  of 
the  bifhop’s  eftate  afligned  them  for  their  maintenance  ; 
till  at  1  aft  the  bifhop  had  little  more  left  than  the  power 
of  vifiting  them. 

On  the  other  hand  thefe  capitular  bodies  by  degrees  alfo 
loft  their  privileges;  particularly  that  of  chufing  the 
bifhop,  for  which  the  kings  of  England  had  a  long  drug¬ 
gie  with  the  pope  :  but  at  lad  Pleriry  VIII.  got  this 
power  vefted  in  the  crown  ;  and  now  the  deans  and  chap¬ 
ters  have  only  the  fhadow  of  it. 

The  fame  prince  likewife  expelled  the  monks  from  the 
cathedrals,  and  placed  fecular  canons  in  their  room  ; 
thofe  he  thus  regulated,  are  called  deans  and  chapters  of 
the  nnv  foundation-,  fuch  are  Canterbury,  Winchefter, 
Worcefter,  Ely,  Carlifle,  Durham,  Rochefter,  and  Nor¬ 
wich  :  fuch  alfo  are  the  chapters  of  the  four  new  fees,  of 
Peterborough,  Oxford,  Gloucefter,  and  Briftol. 

Chapter  is  alfo  applied  to  the  affemblies  held  by  religious 
and  military  orders,  for  deliberating  on  their  affairs,  and 
regulating  their  difcipline. 

Papias  fays  they  are  fo  called,  quod  capitula  ibi  legantur. 

The  eftablifhment  of  general  chapters  of  religious  orders 
is  owing  to  the  Ciftercians,  who  held  the  firft  in  1116, 
and  were  foon  followed  by  the  other  orders. 

Chapter  is  alfo  ufed  fora  divifion  of  a  book;  contrived 
for  keeping  the  matters  treated  thereon  more  feparate, 
clear,  and  diftinft. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  divifion  of 
books  into  chapters  and  feftions.  Papias  fays,  the  name 
chapter,  caput ,  arofe  hence,  quod  Jit  alterius  fententia  caput , 
or  quod  capiat  totam  fummarn.  St.  Augultine  compares 
chapters  to  inns,  inafmnch  as  thefe  refrefh  the  reader,  as 
thofe  the  traveller. 

The  divifion  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  is  attributed  by 
fome  to  Sephen  Langton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  John  and  Henry  III.  But  it  was 
really  done  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  llouriftied  about  the 
year  1240,  the  author  of  the  firft  feripture  concord¬ 
ance,  with  a  view  of  rendering  this  work  an  ufeful  in¬ 
dex  to  the  feripture.  The  chapters  were  again  fubdi- 


vided  not  into  verfes,  but  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  placed  in  the  margin,  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.  In 
fome,  all  the  fcven  letters  were  ufed  ;  in  others  fewer, 
as  the  length  of  the  chapter  required.  In  1445,  Rabbi 
Nathan,  a  famous  rabbi  among  the  Weftern  Jews,  fi - 
nifhed  a  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Hugo’s  above  mentioned  ;  and  introduced  the  di¬ 
vifion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  chapters  :  he  alfo  im¬ 
proved  on  his  plan,  by  ufing  the  ancient  divifion  into 
verfes,  and  by  numbering  them,  fixing  the  numerical 
letters  in  the  margin  at  every  fifth  verfe.  Athias,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Bible,  1661  and  1667,  introduced  the  In¬ 
dian  figures,  and  placed  them  at  every  verfe.  Vatablus 
publifhed  a  Latin  Bible,  in  which  the  fame  kind  of  divi¬ 
fion  was  adopted  ;  though  fome  fay  this  divifion  and 
diftinftion  by  numbers  was  firft  ufed  in  R.  Stephens’s 
Latin  Bible,  publifhed  at  Paris  1557.  R.  Stephens 
made  the  fame  divifion  of  the  chapters  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  into  verfes,  for  the  fake  of  a  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Teftament,  which  was  printed  by  his  ion  H. 
Stephens. 

Chapters,  the  three,  is  a  phrafe  famous  in  Ecclefiafiical 
Hifiory ,  fignifying  a  volume  publifhed  by  Theodoret,  an 
adherent  of  Neftovius,  againft  St.  Cyril  ;  confifting  of  a 
letter  of  Ibas,  prieft  of  Nedefia,  to  Maris,  a  bifhop  of 
Perfia ;  of  excrafts  from  the  works  of  Diodorus  of 
Tarfus;  and' Theodore  of  Mopfueftia,  wherein  the  fame 
doftrines  were  taught,  that  were  contended  for  by 
Neftorius  ;  and  of  two  pieces  of  Theodoret,  the  on<e 
againft  rhe  council  of  Ephefus,  the  other  againft  the 
anathemas  of  St.  Cyril. 

Thefe  make  the  famous  three  chapters-,  which  were  firft 
condemned  by  an  edift  of  Juftinian,  A.  D.  544,  and 
fince  by  various  councils,  and  many  popes. 

CHAPTREL.  See  Impost. 

CHAR,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Charre. 

Char  of  lead,  denotes  the  quantity  of  thirty  pigs. 

CHAR  A,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  of  the  monoecia  monanih ia  clafs ;  refembling 
the  horfc-tails  in  general  appearance,  and  called  by  fome 
hippuris.  The  charafters  of  the  genus  are  thefe  :  the 
cup  is  very  final),  and  confifts  of  two  leaves.  Vaillant 
deferibes  a  monopetalous  flower  in  this  cup,  but  others 
fay  there  is  no  flower  or  corolla  at  all.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ftamina,  but  the  fingle  anthera  or  apex  is  of 
a  globofe  figure,  and  is  affixed  to  the  cup ;  the  germen 
of  the  piftil  is  of  an  oval  figure  ;  there  is  no  ftyle,  but 
the  ftigmata  are  three  in  number,  and  are  very  broad  ;  the 
feed  is  fingle,  and  of  an  oblong  oval  figure. 

Char  A,  in  AJironomy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  canes  ve- 
natici. 

CHARABE,  or  Carabe,  is  foroetimes  ufed  for  ameer  ; 
as  alfo  for  the  juice  of  the  poplar-tree. 

CHARACTER,  in  a  general  ienfe,  fignifies  a  mark,  or  fi¬ 
gure  drawn  on  paper,  metal,  ftone,  or  other  matter, 
with  a  pen,  graver,  chiflel,  or  other  inftrument,  to  fig- 
nify  or  denote  any  thing. 

The  word  is  %apa*T>jf  ;  formed  from  the  verb 
injculpere ,  to  engrave,  imprefs,  &c. 

The  various  kinds  of  characters  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads,  viz.  literal  characters,  numeral  characters ,  and  ab¬ 
breviations. 

Char  acter,  literal,  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  ferving  to 
indicate  fome  articulate  found,  expreffive  of  fome  idea, 
or  conception  of  the  mind. 

Thefe  may  be  divided,  with  regarj  to  their  nature  and 
ufe,  into  nominal,  real,  and  emblematical. 

Characters,  nominal,  are  thofe  we  properly  call  letters  ; 
which  ferve  to  exprefs  the  name  of  things. 

Characters,  real,  are  thofe,  that  inftead  of  names  ex¬ 
prefs  things  and  ideas. 

Characters,  emblematical,  or  fymbotical,  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon  with  real  ones,  that  they  exprefs  the  things  them- 
felves  ;  but  they  alfo  have  this  farther,  that  they  in  fome 
meafure  perfonate  them,  and  exhibit  their  form  :  fuch 
are  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Characters,  literal,  may  again  be  divided,  with  regard 
to  their  invention  and  ufe,  into  particular  and  general. 

Characters,  particular,  are  thofe  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
nation,  or  that  have  been  fo  :  fuch  are  the  Roman, 
Italic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gothic,  Chinefe,  &c 
characters. 

Characters,  univerfal ,  are  alfo  real  characters,  and  make 
what  fome  authors  call  a  philofophieal  language. 

The  diverfity  of  characters  ufed  by  the  feveral  nations  to 
exprefs  the  fame  idea,  is  found  the  chief  obftacle  to  the 
advancement  of  learning :  to  remove  this,  feveral  au¬ 
thors  have  taken  occafion  to  propofe  plans  of  characters 
that  ffiould  be  univerfal,  and  which  each  people  Ihould 
read  in  their  own  language.  The  character  here  is  to  be 
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teal,  not  nominal ;  to  exprefs  things,  and  notions ;  not, 
as  the  common  ones  do,  letters  or  founds:  yet  to  be 
route,  like  letters,  and  arbitrary  ;  not  emblematical,  like 
hieroglyphics. 

Thus,  every  one  (hould  retain  their  own  language,  yet 
every  one  underftand  that  of  each  other,  without  learn¬ 
ing  it  ;  only  by  feeing  a  real  or  univerfal  character ,  which 
fhould  fignify  the  fame  thing  to  all  people,  by  what 
founds  foever  each  expreffed  it  in  his  particular  idiom. 
For,  inftance,  by  feeing  the  character  deftined  to  fignify 
to  drink ,  an  Engliffiman  fliould  read  to  drink  ;  a  French¬ 
man,  boire  \  Latin,  bibere ;  a  Greek,  mnniv,  a  Jew, 
a  German,  trincken  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft:  in  the 
fame  manner  as  feeing  a  hotfe,  each  perfon  expreffes  it 
after  their  own  manner;  but  all  mean  the  fame  animal. 
This  real  character  is  no  chimera;  the  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
panefe  have  already  fomething  like  it.  They  have  a 
common  character  which  each  of  thofe  nations  underftand 
alike  in  their  feveral  languages  ;  though  they  pronounce 
it  with  fuch  different  founds,  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
ftand  a  tittle  of  one  another  in  lpeaking. 

The  firft,  and  moft  confiderable  attempts  for  a  real  cha¬ 
racter ,  or  philofophical  language,  in  Europe,  are  thofe 
of  biffiop  Wilkins,  and  Dalgarme  :  but  thefe,  with  how 
much  art  foever  they  were  contrived,  have  yet  proved  in- 
effe£tual. 

M.  Leibnitz  had  fome  thoughts  the  fame  way  :  he  thinks 
thofe  great  men  did  not  hit  the  right  method  ;  and  adds, 
it  was  probable,  indeed,  that,  by  this  means,  people, 
who  do  not  underftand  one  another,  might  eafily  have 
a  commerce  together ;  but  that  they  have  not  hit  on  true, 
real  characters. 

According  to  him,  the  characters  {hould  refemble  thofe 
ufed  in  algebra:  which,  in  effedt,  are  very  fimple,  yet 
very  expreffive  ;  without  any  thing  fuperfluous  or  equi¬ 
vocal  ;  and  contain  all  the  varieties  required. 

The  real  character  of  bifhop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  applaufe  : 
Dr.  Hook  recommends  it  on  his  own  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  as  a  moft  excellent  fcherne  ;  and  to  engage  the 
world  to  the  ftudy  thereof,  publiffied  fome  fine  inven¬ 
tions  of  his  own  therein. 

M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  confideration  an  al¬ 
phabet  of  human  thoughts  ;  in  order  to  a  new  philofophical 
language,  on  his  own  fcheme ;  but  his  death  prevented 
this  from  being  brought  to  maturity. 

M.  Lodwick,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  gives  us 
a  plan  of  an  univerfal  alphabet ,  or  character  of  another 
kind  :  this  was  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch 
fingle  founds,  or  letters,  as  are  ufed  in  any  language  ; 
by  means  whereof  people  {hould  be  enabled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  truly  and  readily  any  language  ;  to  deferibe  the 
pronunciation  of  any  language  that  (hould  be  pronounced 
in  their  hearing  ;  fo,  as  others  accuftomed  to  this  lan¬ 
guage,  though  they  had  never  heard  the  language  pro¬ 
nounced,  {hould  at  firft  be  able  truly  to  pronounce  it  : 
and  laftly,  this  character  to  ferve  as  a  ftandard  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  founds  of  any  language.  Abridgm.  vol.  iii. 
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In  the  Journal  Litteraire,  an.  1720,  we  have  a  very  in¬ 
genious  projeft  for  an  univerfal  character  :  the  author, 
after  obviating  the  objections  that  might  be  made  againft 
the  feafiblenefs  of  fuch  fchemes  in  the  general,  propofes 
his  own  :  his  characters  are  to  be  the  common  Arabic,  or 
numeral  figures.  The  combinations  of  thefe  nine  are 
fuflicient  to  exprefs  diftinCtly  an  incredible  quantity  of 
numbers,  much  more  than  we  fhall  need  terms  to  fignify 
our  aftions,  goods,  evils,  duties,  paflions,  &c.  Thus 
is  all  the  trouble  of  framing  and  learning  any  new  cha¬ 
racters  at  once  faved ;  the  Arabic  figures  having  already 
all  the  univerfality  required. 

The  advantages  are  immenfe  :  for,  1.  We  have  here  a 
{table,  faithful  interpreter  ;  never  to  be  corrupted  or 
changed,  as  the  popular  languages  continually  are.  2. 
Whereas  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  is  fuch  as  ufually  gives  the  learner  the  greateft 
trouble,  and  there  are  even  fome  founds  which  fo¬ 
reigners  never  attain  to  ;  in  the  character  here  pro¬ 
posed,  this  difficulty  has  no  place  :  every  nation  is  to 
pronounce  them  according  to  the  particular  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  already  obtains  among  them.  All  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  the  accuftoming  the  pen  and  the  eye  to  affix 
certain  notions  to  characters  that  do  not,  at  firft  fight, 
exhibit  them.  But  this  trouble  is  no  more  than  we  find 
i:i  the  ftudy  of  any  language  whatever. 

The  inflexions  of  words  are  here  to  be  expreffed  by  the 
common  letters :  for  inftance,  the  fame  character  fhall 
exprefs  a  filly,  or  a  colt,  a  horfe ,  or  a  marc,  an  old  horfe , 
or  an  old  mare ,  as  accompanied  with  this  or  that  diftinc- 
tive  letter,  which  fhall  fhew  the  fex,  youth,  maturity, 
or  old  age :  a  letter  is  alfo  to  exprefs  the  bignefs  or  fize 
of  things,  thus,  v.  g.  a  man  with  this  or  that  letter,  to 
fignify  a  great  man,  or  a  little  man ,  &c. 
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The  ufe  of  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the  grammar,  Wmcff 
once  well  underftood,  would  abridge  the  vocabulary  ex^ 
ceedingly.  An  advantage  of  this  grammar  is,  that  it 
would  only  have  one  declenfion,  and  one  conjugation : 
thofe  numerous  anomalies  of  grammarians  are  exceeding 
troublefome,  and  arife  hence,  that  the  common  lan¬ 
guages  are  governed  by  the  populace,  who  never  reafon 
on  what  is  beft  :  but  in  the  character  here  propofed,  men 
of  fenfe  introducing  it,  would  have  a  new  ground, 
whereon  to  build  regularly. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  inventing  the  moft  fimple,  eafy, 
and  commodious  character,  but  in  engaging  the  fe¬ 
veral  nations  to  ufe  it  ;  there  being  nothing  they  agree 
lefs  in  than  the  underftanding  and  purfuing  their  com¬ 
mon  intereft. 

Charac  ters,  literal,  again,  may  be  divided,  with  refpedl 
to  the  nations  among  whom  they  have  been  invented, 
and  ufed,  into  Greek  characters,  Roman  characters ,  Hebrew 
characters,  8c. c. 

The  character  now  ordinarily  ufed  throughout  Europe, 
is  the  Latin  character  of  the  ancients. 

The  Latin  character  was  formed  from  the  Greek,  and 
that  from  the  Phoenician,  which  Cadmus  brought  into 
Greece. 

The  Phoenician  character  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  which  fubfifted  to  the  time  of  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity;  after  which  they  ufed  that  of  the 
Affyrians,  which  is  the  fquare  Hebrew-,  now  in  ufe  ;  the 
ancient  being  only  found  on  fome  Hebrew  medals,  com¬ 
monly  called  Samaritan  medals. 

Poftellus,  and  others,  fhew,  that  befide  the  Phoenician, 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  characters ,  w-ere  likew-ife 
formed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

The  French  were  the  firft  wdio,  w-ith  the  Latin  of  St. 
Gregory,  admitted  the  Latin  characters.  And  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  fynod,«held  in  1091,  at  Leon  in  Spain,  the  ufe  of 
the  Gothic  characters,  invented  by  Ulphilas,  was  aboliihed, 
and  the  Latin  ones  eftabliffied. 

Medallifts  obferve,  that  the  Greek  character,  confiding 
only  of  majufcule  letters,  has  preferred  its  uniformity  on 
all  medals,  as  low  as  the  times  of  Gallienus,  there  being 
no  alteration  found  in  the  turn  of  the  character,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  many  confiderable  ones  both  in  the  ufe  and 
pronunciation.  From  the  time  of  Gallienus,  it  appears 
fomewhat  weaker  and  rounder  ;  from  the  time  ot  C011- 
ftantine  to  Michael,  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years,  we 
find  only  Latin  characters-,  and  after  Michael,  the  Greek 
characters  recommence  ;  but  from  that  time  they  began 
to  alter  with  the  language,  which  was  then  a  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Latin  medals  preferve  both  their  character  and 
language,  as  low  as  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  em¬ 
pire  to  Conftantinople.  Towards  the  time  of  Decius 
the  character  began  to  alter,  and  to  lofe  of  its  roundnefs 
and  beauty  :  fome  time  after  it  retrieved  itfclf,  and  fub¬ 
fifted  tolerably  till  the  time  of  Juftin  ;  when  it  fell  into 
the  laft  barbarity  mentioned,  under  Michael  ;  though  it 
afterwards  grew  worfe  and  degenerated  into  the  Gothic  : 
fo  that  the  rounder  and  better  formed  the  character  is  on 
a  medal,  the  greater  pretence  it  as  to  antiquity. 

Characters,  numeral,  are  thofe  ufed  to  exprefs  numbers. 
Numeral  characters  are  either  letters  ;  or  figures ,  otherwife 
called  digits.  The  kinds  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  are  the 
common,  and  the  Roman  :  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Greek,  and  another  called  the  French  character  ;  as 
alfo  the  letters  of  other  alphabets  which  have  been  made 
ufe  of  to  exprefs  numbers. 

Common  character  is  that  ordinarily  called  the  Arabic , 
as  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Arab  aftrono- 
mers  ;  though  the  Arabs  themfelves  call  it  the  Indian 
character  ;  as  if  they  had  borrowed  it  from  the  people  of 
India. 

The  Arabic  characters  are  ten,  viz.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  o  ;  the  laft  is  called  cipher. 

The  Arabic  character  is  ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe, 
and  that  on  almoft  all  occafions  ;  in  commerce,  in  mea- 
furing,  aftronomical  calculations,  &e. 

Roman  character  confifts  of  the  majufcule  letters  of  the 
Roman  alphabet ;  whence  probably  its  name  :  or  per¬ 
haps,  from  its  being  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans  on 
their  coins,  and  in  the  inferiptions  of  their  public  monu¬ 
ments,  erefted  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  grear  men  ; . 
on  their  fepulchres,  8c c. 

The  numeral  letters  that'compofe  the  Roman  character 
are  in  number  feven,  viz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M. 

The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty,  C  a  hundred, 
D  five  hundred,  and  M  a  thoufand. 

The  I,  repeated  twice,  makes  two,  II;  thrice,  three, III; 
four  is  expreffed  thus,  IV,  I  before  V  or  X  taking  an 
unit  from  the  number  expreffed  by  each  of  thofe  let¬ 
ters. 

To  exprefs  fix,  an  I  is  added  to  a  V,  VI ;  for  feven,  two, 

VII} 
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VII  ;  and  for  eight,  three,  VIII:  nine  is  exprefled  by' 
an  I  before  X,  IX ;  agreeable  to  the  preceding  remark. 

The  like  remark  may  be  made  of  the  X  before  L  or  C, 
except  that  the  diminution  is  by  tens,  not  units:  thus, 

XL  fignifies  forty,  and  XC  ninety:  an  L  followed  with 
an  X,  fixty,  LX,  &c.  The  C  before  D  or  M,  diminifties 
each  by  a  hundred. 

Befides  the  letter  D,  which  exprefles  five  hundred,  that 
number  may  alfo  be  exprefled  by  an  I  before  a  C  in¬ 
verted,  thus,  ID  ;  and  thus,  in  lieu  of  the  M,  which 
fignifies  a  thoufand,  is  fometimes  ufed  an  I  between 
two  C’s,  the  one  direCt,  the  other  inverted :  agreeable 
to  this,  fix  hundred  may  be  exprefled  IOC  ;  and  feven 
hundred,  IDCC,  & c. 

The  addition  of  C  and  D  before,  or  after,  raifes  CID  by 
tens  thus,  CCIDD,  ioooo;  CCC1DDD,  100,000,  &c. 
This  is  the  common  way  of  notation,  formerly  ufed  by 
the  Romans ;  who  alfo  exprefled  any  number  of  thou- 
fands  by  a  line  drawn  over  any  numeral  lefs  than  a  thou¬ 
fand  ;  e.  g.  V,  5000;  LX,  6c,ooo:  fo  likewife  M  is 

1,000,000;  MM  is  2,000,000,  &c. 

Befides  which  (I.)  certain  liberties  or  variations  have 
been  admitted,  at  leaf!  by  fome  modern  writers  ;  e.  g. 
IIX,  8;  I1CIX,  89.  (II.)  And  certain  characters  have 
been  ufed,  which  feem  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
letters;  e.  g.  M,  by  which  they  exprefs  (Mille).  1000, 
was  formed  from  CXD,  or  CID  ;  half  of  which,  viz.  IC. 
itood  for  500.  (III.)  And  for  eafier  writings  of  thefe 
characters ,  1.  ID  feems  to  have  been  altered  into  D  ;  2. 
IDD  into  or  "Sj-  ;  3.  CID  into  20  or  whence 
1  coo;  ^  200,  V.  X. 

In  Roman  infcriptions,  we  meet  with  the  characters  *oc 
and  ®,  ufed  to  exprefs  a  thoufand.  The  ufual  note  of 
a  thoufand,  is  either  I  between  two  CC’s  (dire£I  and  re- 
verfed)  thus,  CID  ;  or  elfe  X,  thus,  CXD.  The  former 
figure,  when  clofed  at  top,  exaCtly  refembles  an  ancient 

M,  thus,  <D  ;  and  the  latter,  when  fhut  up,  the  figure 
of  8,  inclined  thus  cc. 

We  alfo  find  in  fome  infcriptions,  the  charafter  ©, 
which  is  X  between  two  CD’s,  but  clofed  on  all  fides. 
But  the  learned  Dr.  Taylor  feems  to  fufpeCt  the  accuracy 
of  the  copy  of  the  infcription  from  whence  this  char  after 
is  taken.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°'482.  §  2.  D 
As  to  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  charafter  X,  fo  often 
met  with  on  the  coins,  utenfiis,  and  manufcripts  of  the 
ancients ;  fee  X. 

Characters,  Hebrew.  See  Hebrew. 

Greek  numerals.  The  Greeks  had  three  ways  of  exprefling 
numbers.  (I.)  The  molt. Ample  was,  for  every  fingle 
letter,  according  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  to  denote 
a  number  from  a  1  to  u  24  ;  in  which  manner  the  books 
of  Homer’s  Ilias  are  diftinguifhed.  (II.)  Another  way 
was  by  dividing  the  alphabet  into,  (1.)  8  Units  :  a  1,0  2, 
&c.  (2.)  8  1?en3  :  /  10,  x  20,  &c.  (3.)  8  Hundreds: 

p  100,  cr  200,  & c.  N.  B.  Thoufands  they  exprefled  by 
a  point,  or  accent  under  a  leter,  e.  g.  a  ioco,  |3  2000, 
See.  (III.)  A  third  way  was  by  fix  capital  letters,  hus 
I  [_ict  for  yaa]  I,  II  ['osevTi]  c,  A  [J'iKi]  10,  H  [H £kx- 
Tor]  100,  X  icoo,  M  [puna]  ioooo:  and  when 

the  letter  II  inclofed  any  of  thefe,  except  I,  it  fhewed 
the  inclofed  letter  to  be  five  times  its  own  value,  as, 
|a|  50,  |H|  500,  |X|  5000,  |M|  50000. 

N.  B.  6,90,900  are  exprefled  by  charafter  y. 

Hebrew  numerals.  The  Hebtew  alphabet  was  divided 
into  9  Units:  r,  D  2,  &c. — 9  Tens  :  »  10,  20, 

&c. — g  Hundreds  :  p  roo,  T  200,  &c.  ")  500,  12  600, 
U  700,  F|  800,  V  900. — Thoufands,  (1.)  were  fome¬ 
times  exprefled  by  the  units  prefixed,  to  hundreds,  as, 
-iVl  ,  1534,  See.  and  even  to  tens,  as  VN,  1070,  &c. 
(2.)  But  generally  by  the  word  ?]7N,  1000  ;  D"p7N, 

2000;  ED’DVtf,  with  the  other  numerals  prefixed,  to 
fignify  the  number  of  thoufands  :  e.  gr.  ED'D^NJ),  3000> 
&c. 

Ch  aracter  French ,  fo  called,  becaufe  invented,  and 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  French,  is  more  ufually  denoted,  cha¬ 
rafter  of  account ,  or  finance. 

It  confifts  of  fix  figures;  partly  taken  from  the  letters  of 
the  ufual  current  hand,  and  partly  invented  by  the  con¬ 
triver  ;  the  fix  charafter s  are  j,  b,  x,  L,  C,  y.  The  j 
confonant  Handing  for  one,  the  b  for  five,  the  x  for  ten, 
the  L  for  fifty,  the  C  for  a  hundred,  and  the  laft  chara- 
ter  y  for  a  thoufand. 

This  charafter  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  cha¬ 
rafter :  and  its  ufe  in  mod  refpeCts  the  fame,  particular¬ 
ly  in  what  relates  to  the  combination  of  certain  letters; 
which  placed  before  or  after  others,  diminifh  or  increafe 
their  value.  Indeed  it  has  thefe  things  peculiar  in  it, 
that  when  feveral  things  occur  fucceflively,  only  the  laft 
is  exprefled.  2dly,  That  ninety,  and  the  following  num- 
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hers  to  one  hundred,  are  exprefled,  thus,  jjjjxxx,  ninety; 
jjjxxxj,  ninety-one  ;  jjjjxx  xjj>  &c. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  the  chambers  of  accounts,  in  the 
accounts  given  in  by  treafurers,  receivers,  farmers,  and 
other  perfons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  re¬ 
venue. 

Characters,  in  Printing i  denote  the  letters  or  types, 
by  the  various  arrangement  whereof,  are  conrpofed 
forms ;  whence  impreflions  are  taken,  by  means  of  a 
prefs,  on  paper. 

For  the  method  of  cajling  thefe  CHARACTERS,  fee  Letter 
Foundery.  -■ 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  for  a  fym* 
bol,  contrived  for  a  more  concife,  immediate,  and  artful 
conveyance  of  the  knowledge  of  things. 

In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Paulus  Diaconus  refers  the 
invention  of  char  afters  to  Ennius  ;  who,  he  fays,  con¬ 
trived  the  firft  eleven  hundred.  To  thefe  were  many 
more  added  by  Tyro,  Cicero’s  freedman,  and  by  Phila- 
gyrus,  Fannius,  and  Aquila,  freedmen  of  Maecenas. 
Lafty,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  made  a  collection  of  them, 
reduced  them  into  order,  and  increafed  their  number  to 
five  thoufand.  Tyro’s  notes  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of 
Gruter’s  infcriptions. 

Valerius  Probus,  a  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
laboured  to  good  purpofe  in  explaining  the  notes  of  the 
ancients.  P.  Diaconus  wiote  an  ample  treatife  of  the 
explication  of  the  characters  in  law,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Coniad  I.  and  Goltzius  another  for  thofe  of 
medals. 

Characters ,  or  fymbols  are  now  chiefly  affeCted  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  mathematics  ;  particularly  in  algebra,  geo¬ 
metry,  trigonometry,  and  aftronomy  :  as  alfo  in  medicine, 
chemiftry,  mufic,  &c.  The  principal  of  each  kind  we 
{hall  here  fubjoin. 

Characters  ufed  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

a ,  bt  cy  and  d,  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  the  figns 
or  characters  that  denote  given  quantities  ;  and  z,  y,  x,  &c. 
the  laft  letters,  are  the  characters  of  quantities  fought. 
Some  for  the  former,  ufe  confonants,  or  large  letters,  and 
vowels,  or  fmall  ones,  for  the  latter. 

Note,  Equal  quantities  are  denoted  by  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter. 

m ,  n,  r,  s,  t,  &c.  are  characters  of  indeterminate  ex¬ 
ponents,  both  of  ratios  and  power  ;  thus ;  xm,  y ",  zr,  Sec. 
denote  indeterminate  powers  of  different  kinds  :  m  x,  nyt 
rz,  different  multiples,  or  fubmultiples  of  the  quanti¬ 
ties  x,  y,  z,  according  as  m,  n,  r,  are  either  whole  num¬ 
bers  or  fraCUons. 

-fils  the  fign  of  real  exiftence,  and  is  called  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  or  pa  five  fign  ;  importing  the  quantities  to  which  it 
is  prefixed,  to  have  a  real  and  pofitive  nature. 

It  is  alfo  the  fign  of  addition,  and  is  read  plus,  or  more\ 
thus  9  +  3,  is  read  9  plus  3  ;  or  9  more  3  :  that  is,  the 
fum  9  and  3,  equal  to  12. 

—  Before  a  fingle  quantity,  is  the  fign  of  negation  ox  nega¬ 
tive  exiftence  :  (hewing  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  be  lefs  than  nothing. 

Between  quantities,  it  is  alfo  the  fign  of  fubtraClion, 
and  is  read  minus,  or  lefs ;  thus  14  —  2,  is  read  14  minus , 
or  abating  2  ;  that  is,  the  remainder  of  14,  after  2  has 
been  fubtraCted,  viz.  12. 

=  Is  the  fign  of  equality :  thus,  9  +  3=  14  —  2  ;  fignifies 
9  plus  3  to  be  equal  to  14  minus  2. 

This  charafter  was  firft  introduced  by  Harriot :  Des  Cartes 
in  lieu  of  it  ufes  x> .  Before  Harriot  there  was  no  fign 
of  equality  at  all. 

Wolfius,  and  fome  other  authors,  ufe  the  fame  character 
—  for  the  identity  of  ratios;  or  to  denote  the' terms  to 
be  in  a  geometrical  proportion  ;  which  moll  authors  ex¬ 
prefs  thus  :  : 

X  Is  the  fign  of  multiplication ,  denoting  the  quantities  on 
either  fide  to  be  multiplied  into  one  another  :  thus  4x6, 
is  read  4  multiplied  by  6 ;  or  the  faCtum,  or  produCt  of 
4  and  6=24  ;  or  the  reCtangle  between  4  and  6. 
Ordinarily,  however,  in  algebra,  the  fign  is  omitted, 
and  the  two  quantities  put  together  :  thus  b  d  exprefles 
the  produCI  of  the  two  numbers  denoted  by  b  and  d, 
which  fuppofe  2  and  4,  the  produCt  whereof  is  8,  fig- 
nified  by  b  d. 

Wolfius,  and  others,  make  the  fign  of  multiplication  a 
dot  (.)  between  the  two  factors :  thus  6.2  fignifies  the 
produCt  of  6  and  2=12. 

Where  one  or  both  the  faCtors  are  compounded  of  fe¬ 
veral  letters,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  line  drawn 
over  them  :  thus,  the  faCtum  of  a  +  b  -c  into  d,  is  wrote 
dya  +  6  —  c. 

Guido  Grandio,  and  after  him  Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  and 
others,  to  avoid  the  perplexity  of  lines,  in  lieu  thereof 
diftinguifti  the  compound  faCtors,  by  including  them  in 
a  parenthefis,  thus  [a  +  b  —  c)  d. 
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Is  the  character  of  divijion  :  thus,  a-^-b  denotes  the 
quantiry  a  to  be  divided  by  b. 

Indeed,  ordinarily,  in  algebra,  the  quotient  is  exprefled 

(2  ... 
fradtion-wife  ;  thus,  -  denotes  the  quotient  of  a  divided 

by  b.  •' 

Wolfius,  &c.  make  the  fign  of  divifion  (:)  thus,  8  :  4 
denotes  the  quotient  of  8  divided  by  4  —  2. 

If  either  the  divifor  or  dividend,  or  both,  be  compofed 
of  feveral  letters,  v.  g.  a  -f  b,  divided  by  c ;  inltead  of 

writing  the  quotient  fradfion-wife,  thus,  — —  Wolfius, 

&c.  include  the  compound  quantities  in  a  parenthefis ; 
th us,  ( a-\-b:c ),  or  (a-\-b)ic. 

(&  Is  the  character  of  involutions  or  of  producing  the 
T  fquare  of  any  quantity,  by  multiylying  it  by  itfelf. 

'  o.v  The  character  of  evolution ,  or  of  extradling  the  roots 
out  of  the  feveral  powers ;  the  reverfe  of  ©^. 

~7  Is  the  figri  of  majority ,  or  of  the  excefs  of  one  quan¬ 
tity  beyond  another;  fome  ufe  this  c~,  or  this  m. 

L.  Is  the  fign  of  ''minority.  Thefe  two  characters  were  firft 
introduced  by  Harriot,  and  have  fince  been  ufed  by 
Wallis  and  Lamy.  Other  authors  ufe  others  ;  fome 
this  “3. 

CO  The  fign  of  similitude  commended  in  the  Mif- 
ceilanea  Berolinenfia,  and  ufed  by  Leibnitz,  Wolfius, 
and  otlrers ;  chough  the  generality  of  authors  ufe  none 
The  fame  character  is  ufed  by  other  authors  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  quantities,  while  it  is  yet  unknown 
which  is  the  greater. 

\/  Is  the  character  of  radicality ,  and  fhews  that  the  root 
of  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  extra&ed,  or 
to  be  extracted  :  thus,  \Z2$.  or  V 25,  denotes  the  fquare 
root  of  25,  viz.  5  ;  and  v/25  the  cube  root  of  25.  See 
Root. 

This  character  fometimes  affedls  feveral  quantities  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  line  drawn  over  them,  thus,  y/ b-fi  d,  de¬ 
notes  the  fquare  root  of  the  fum  of  b  and  d. 

Wolfius,  &c.  in  lieu  hereof,  includes  the  roots  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  quantities  in  a  parenthefis,  adding  its 
index:  thus,  (a  +  b  —  c)z  denotes  the  fquare  of  a  +  b  —  c, 

ordinarily  written  a  +b  —  c  . 

;  Is  the  character  of  arithmetical  proportion  disjunct ; 
thus,  7.3:13.9,  intimates  3  to  be  exceeded  by  7,  as 
much  as  9  by  13  ;  viz.  by  4. 

:  :  This  is  the  character  of  identity  of  ratio,  and  geome¬ 
trical  proportion  disjunrft ;  thus,  8  :  4  :  :  30  :  15,  expreffes 
the  ratio  of  30  to  15  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  8  to  4; 
or  that  the  four  terms  are  in  geometrical  proportion,  viz. 
8  to  4.  as  30  to  15. 

Wolfius,  in  lieu  hereof,  ufes  the  character  of  equality 
—  :  which  he  prefers  to  the  former,  as  being  more  fei- 
cntifical  and  expreflive. 

■ff  The  character  of  geometrical  proportion  continued, 
implying  the  ratio  to  be  carried  on  without  interruption  : 
thus,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  -ff  are  in  the  fame  uninterrupted 
proportion. 

When  one  or  more  terms  in  an  equation  are  wanting, 
their,  places  are  ufually  marked  with  one  or  more  afte- 
rifms;  as,  y*  +  py  +  ipz  ] 

—py-ipz  [  =  0./  —i  p*  +  q= o. 

+  ?  J 

Characters  of  decimals.  See  Sep  aratrix. 
Characters  ufed  in  Ajtronomy. 

b  Character  of  Saturn.  n  Character  of  Gemini. 

Jupiter.  os  Cancer. 

$  Mars.  si  Leo. 

5  Venus.  its  Virgo. 

$  Mercury.  &  Libra. 

®  The  Sun.  ni  Scorpio, 

d  The  Moon.  t  Sagittarius. 

©  The  Earth,  or  $ .  Vf  Capricornus. 

V  Aries.  ~  Aquarius, 

y  Taurus.-  X  Pifces. 

Characters  of  the  AfpcCls,  Nodes,  Ltfc. 

S  Conjun&ion.  A  Trine. 

SS  Semifextile.  Bq  Biquintile. 

*  Sextile.  Vc  Quincunx. 

Q_  Quintile.  g  Oppofitinn. 

□  Quartile.  q  Scorpion’s  head. 

Td  Tridecile.  £3  Scorpion’s  tail. 

Characters  of  Time. 

A.  M.  (ante  pier  id.  em)  or  M,  morning, 

O.  or  M.  noon. 

P.  M.  (pofi  meridiem )  or  A.  afternoon. 

Characters  ufed  in  Chemijhy ,  Medicine ,  and  Pharmacy. 

Authors  are  very  redundant,  and  even  fanciful,  in  phar¬ 
maceutical  characters ;  but  the  mod  ufeful  are  exhibited 
in  the  Table  of  Chemical,  tdc.  Characters . 
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Characters  in  Commerce. 
D°  Ditto,  the  fame. 

Numero,  or  number. 
F°  Folio,  or  page. 

R°  Redo,  \ 

V°  Verfo,  S 


folio. 


/•  or  £.  Jlerling ,  pound 
fterling* 
s.  Shilling. 
d.  Pence,  or  Deniers. 


■^“Pound  weight. 

C.  or  ©  Hundred  weight* 
or  1 i 2  pouhd, 

^  Quarters. 

Per,  or  by.  As  fflanit. 
by  the  year,  cent . 
in  the  hundred,  &c. 
Rx  Rixdollar* 

Dz  Ducat. 

P.  S.  Poftfcript. 


Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

11  Is  the  character  of  parallelifm  ;  implying  two  lines  or 
planes  to  be  equidiftant  from  one  another.  See  Pa- 
r  ALLEL. 

A  Character  of  a  triangle* 

□  A  fquare. 

Q  □  A  rettangle. 

O  A  circle.. 

_L  Equality  of  angles. 


See  Triavgle. 

=L  Equality  of  tides. 
<  An  anglf. 

L  A  right  angle. 

A  perpendicular. 


A  degree  ;  thus,  75°  implies  75  degrees. 

'  A  minute,  or  prime  ;  thus,  50*  implies  50  minutes. 

",  m ,  &c.  the  characters  of  feconds,  thirds,  fourths^ 

&c.  of  a  degree  :  thus,  5",  6"',  1  8"",  20'"",  denote  5  fe¬ 
conds,  6  thirds,  18  fourths,  and  20  fifths. 

Note.  The  fame  characters  are  fometimes  ufed,  when  the 
-progreffion  is  by  tens,  as  it  is  here  by  fixties. 
Characters  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetry ,  &c. 

,  Character  of  a  Comma »  /  F.mphajis ,  ot  accent,. 

;  Semicolon.  ”  B’  eve. 

;  Colon .  ’*  Dialyjis. 

.  Period.  '  Caret,  and  Circumflex . 

!  Exclamation.  “  Quotation. 

?  Interrogation.  f  and  *  References. 

()  Parenthefis.  §  Section,  or  Divijiofi. 

-  Hyphen.  Paragraph. 

’  Apoflropht. 

LL.  D.  Doctor  of  Laws ,  or,  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 
SS.  T.  D.  Sacro-SanCta  Tbeologia  Debtor,  or  D.  D.  i.  s 
DoCtor  in  Divinity. 

M  D.  DoCtor  in  Phyfic. 

V.  D.  M.  Per  hi  Dei  Minijler ,  Almifer  of  the  Word  of  God, 
A.  M.  Artium  Magifler,  M  fier  of  Arts. 

A.  B.  Artium  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Aits. 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Characters  ufed  in  Arithmetic  of  Infinites. 

The  character  of  an  infinitefimal,  or  fluxion  ;  thus,  x ,  j9 
&c.  exprefs  the  fluxions,  or  differentials  of  the  variable 
quantities  *  and  y ,  two,  three,  or  more  dots,  denote  fe- 
cond,  third,  or  higher  fluxions. 

This  method  of  denoting  the  fluxions,  we  owe  to  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions:  it  is  adhered  to 
by  the  Englilh  ;  but  foreigners  generally  follow  M. 
Leibnitz,  and  in  lieu  of  a  dot,  prefix  the  letter  d  to  the 
variable  quantity  ;  on  pretence  of  avoiding  the  confufion 
arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  dots  in  the  differencing 
of  differentials. 

d  The  character  of  a  differential  of  a  variable  quantity  ; 
thus,  d x  is  the  differential  of  x  ;  dy  the  differential  ofy. 
The  character  was  firft  introduced  by  M.  Leibnitz;  and 
is  followed  by  ail  but  the  Englilh.  See  Calculus 
Differ  entialis. 

Characters  among  the  ancient  Lawyers,  and  in  Ancient 
Infcriptions. 

§  Par  agrapho 
ff.  Digefiis 
E.  Extra. 

S.  P.  Q^R.  Senatus  Populufque 
Romanies. 

B  AV.  Bonis  avibus,  or 
Characters  ufed  in  Mufic. 

Characters  of  the  Mufical  notes,  with  their  proportions. 


Bonis  aufpiciis. 

Scto.  Senatufconfulto. 
P.  P.  Pater  P atria. 
C.  Code. 

CC.  Confutes. 

T.  Titulus,  &c. 


A  Large 
A  Lon? 
Breve 

O  Semibreve 
|  Minim 
Crotchet 


r 


8. 


4- 


2. 


I. 


z’ 


l 

■4  • 


p  Quaver 

P  or  ^  Semiquaver  T*. 
emifemiquaver 

pH 


O. 


J. 

111  rrr 

o  J 

tr  n 

j.  ?. 

J  } 

& 

*  CharaAtr 


ff 


C  H  A 

#  Character  of  a  Jharp  note.  This  cha rafter  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  line  or  fpace,  denotes  all  the  noces  in  that  line, 
_>r  (pace,  to  be  taken  a  femitone  higher  than  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  feries.  And  the  fame  affefts  all  their  oftaves,  above 
and  below,  though  not  marked. 

"When  the  charafter  is  prefixed  to  any  particular  note,  it 
(hews  that  note  alone  to  be  a  femitone  higher  than  it 
would  be  without  fuch  a  char  after* 


b 


Character  of  a  fiat  note .  This  charafter ,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  line,  or  fpace,  (hews,  that  all  the  notes  in 
that  line,  or  fpace,  are  to  be  taken  a  femitone  lower  than 
in  the  natural  feries  ;  affefting,  in  like  manner,  all  the 
oftaves  both  above  and  below.  When  prefixed  to  any 
note,  it  fliews  that  note  alone  to  be  a  femitone  lower  than 
it  would  otherwife  be. 

Charafter  of  a  natural  note.  Where,  in  a  line  or  feries 
of  artificial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  for  either 
(harps  or  flats,  the  natural  note  happens,  to  be  required, 
it  is  denoted  by  this  charafter. 

i> 


o 


Charafter  of  a  treble  clef. 
Mean  clef. 

Bafs  clef. 


Refs  or  Pat/fes  of  Time. 


C  H  A 


For  clmr a  fieri  in  Printing,  fee  Correction. 
Characters  of  Time. 

2,  or  or  4,  charafters  of  common,  or  duple  time  :  fignffy- 
ing  the  meafure  of  two  crotchets  to  be  equal  to  two 
notes ;  whereof  four  make  a  femibreve. 

C(p4)  Charafters  that  diflinguifli  the  movements 
in  common  time :  the  firft  implying  flow;  the  fecond, 
brifk-,  third,  vety  quick. 

-f,  h  -nr>  charafters  of  the  Jim  pie  triple  time  ; 
whofe  meafure  is  equal  either  to  three  femi breves,  or  to 
three  minims,  & c. 

or  |,  or  T|  :  charafters  of  mixed  triple  time  ;  where  the 
meafure  is  equal  to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  quavers,  &c. 

?4,  or  |,  or  T|  ;  I, ;  charafters  of  compound  triple  time . 
-?>  or  or  TS  5  or  H,  or  charafters  of  the  fourth 
fpecies  of  triple  time ;  called,  the  meafure  of  twelve 
times. 
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Characters  on  Tomb-fiones. 

S.  V.  Sifie,  Viator ;  Stay,  Traveller . 

M.  S.  Memories  Sacrum  ;  Sacred  to  Memory. 

I).  M.  Dies  Mam  bus. 

]HS.  Jefus. 

XP.  A  charafter  found  on  ancient  monuments  ;  about 
the  meaning  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed.  See  Ca¬ 
tacomb. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  manner,  air,  or  nf- 
femblage  of  qualities,  refilling  from  fcveral  particular 
marks,  which  diftinguifh  a  thing  from  any  other,  lo  as 
jt  may  be  known  thereby. 

Thus,  we  fay,  the  charafter  of  Achilles  ;  generofity  and 
greatnefs  of  mind  formed  the  charafter  of  the  Romans ; 
Cicero  had  a  charafter  of  pofiteneis,  which  is  wanting  in 
Demoflhenes ;  every  paflion  has  its  peculiar  charafter. 
The  writers  of  charafters  are,  Theophraftus,  whofe  frag¬ 
ments  are  flill  extant;  Du  Moulin,  in  his  Exemplar 
Morum  ;  Pafehal,  in  his  Charafteres  Virtutum  &  Viti- 
orum  ;  M.  de  la  Chambre,  in  his  Charafters  of  the  P.jf- 
frons  ;  and  De  la  Bruyere,  in  his  Charafters  and’  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Age. 

Character,  in  Poet>y,  efpecially  the  epopea  and  drama, 
is  the  refult  of  the  manners,  or  that  which  each  petfon 
has  peculiar  and  lingular  in  his  manners,  whereby  lie  is 
diflinguilhed  from  others. 

The  poetical  charafter,  Boflu  obferves,  is  not  properly 
any  virtue  or  quality  in  particular  ;  but  it  is  a  compohtrion 
of  feveral,  mixed  and  combined  in  various  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  occafions  oi  the  fable,  ami  the  unity  of 
the  aftion.  All  the  fimple  qualities  that  enter  this  com¬ 
pound,  mult  not  have  the  fame  rank,  nor  be  equal  to 
each  other ;  fince,  in  that  cafe,  one  prevailing  on  one 
occafion,  and  another  on, another,  the  charafter  will  ap¬ 
pear  changeable  ;  and  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  hero,  will 
feem  animated  with  feveral  foufs. 

There  mult,  therefore,  be  one  to  reign  over  all  the  reft ; 
and  this  mult  be  found  in  fome  degree  in  every  part  :  jell 
as  the  fame  hero  in  feveral  paintings,  Ihould  have  the 
fame  lines  and  features,  how  different  foever  his  poltures 
and  paltions  may  he. 

This  firft  quality,  in  Homer's  Achilles,  is  wrath  ;  in 
Ulyffes,  diflimulaiion  ;  and  in  Virgil’s  aEneas,  mildnefs: 
each  of  which  may,  by  way  of  eminence,  be  called  the 
charafter  of  thofe  heroes. 

Thefe  are  never  to  go  alone,  hut  always  are  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  lultre; 
either  by  hiding  their  defefts,  as  in  Achilles,  whofe  an¬ 
ger  is  palliated  by  great  courage:  or  by  making  them 
centre  in  fome  folid  virtue,  as  in  Ulyffes,  whofe  dif- 
fimulation  makes  a  part  of  his  prudence  ;  and  ./Eneas, 
w  hole  mildneis  is  chiefly  employed  in  a  fubmiffion  to  the 
will  cf  the  gocis. 
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Thefe  fecondary  qualities  of  courage,  prudence,  ami 
fubmiffion,  make  the  goodnefs  of  the  charafters  ©f  thofe 
heroes,  and  even  of  the  poems. 

Boffu  adds,  that  the  quality  of  courage  mull  always  have 
a  fhare  in  the  charafter  of  a  hero,  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  to 
the  reft:  the  heroic  charafter,  therefore,  he  make*  a_con> 
■  pound  of  three  kinds  of  qualities.  Thofe  of  the  firft 
kind  are  neceflary  and  eflential  to  the  fable  ;  thofe  of  the 
fecond  are  the  fupplements,  or  the  embellifhments  of  the 
firft ;  and  courage,  which  fuflains  the  other  two,  makes 
the  third, 

The  firft,  which  is  the  chief,  is  to  be  fome  univerfal 
quality,  to  have  place  on  all  occafions,  and  to  diftinguifh 
the  hero  wherever  it  is  found. 

For  the  unity  of  charafter ,  we  have  Horace’s  exprefs 
command,  Sit  quodvis  fimplex  dundaxat  id  unum.  Boflu 
adds,  that  the  charafter  is  not  lefs  the  foul  of  the  hero, 
and  the  whole  aftion,  than  the  fable  is  of  the  poem  j 
and  of  confequencethe  unity  muft  be  asexaftinthe  one 
as  the  other ;  which  accordingly  we  find  obferved  both  by 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

The  unity  of  charafter  is  fomewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  manners  :  in  the  latter,  the  unity  and  equality  con- 
fills  in  not  giving  contrary  fentiments  to  the  fame  per- 
fon  ;  which  is  not  fufficient  to  the  unity  of  charafter ; 
but  to  this  mufl  be  added,  that  the  fame  fpirit  muft  al¬ 
ways  appear  on  all  occafions,  whether  contrary,  or  other- 
wife  :  thus,  xEneas  (hewing  great  goodnefs  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  poem,  and  much  valour  in  the  fecond,  but 
without  difeovering  any  of  his  former  piety,  and  gen- 
tlenefs  ;  there  had  been  no  offence  againft  the  evennefs 
of  the  manners,  but  much  againft  the  unity  of  the  cha¬ 
rafter. 

So  that  befides  the  qualities  which  have  their  particular 
place  on  different  occafions,  there  muft  be  one  to  have 
place  throughout,  and  to  reign  overall  the  others.  With¬ 
out  this  there  is  no  charafter  :  as  would  be  the  cafe  (hould 
a  poet  give  his  hero  the  piety  of  ./Eneas,  and  the  courage 
of  Achilles,  without  confidering  the  feveiity  of  the  one, 
and  the  mildnefs  of  the  other. 

A  heio,  it  is  tiue.  may  be  made  as  brave  as  Achilles,  as 
mild  or  pious  as  jEneas,  and,  if  the  writer  thinks  proper, 
as  prudent  as  Ulyffes  :  but  it  would  be  a  mere  chimera 
to  imagine  a  hero  with  the  particular  courage  of  Achilles, 
the  piety  of  Aineas,  and  the  prudence  of  Ulyffes,  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  unity  of  charafter  Is  not  only  to  be  kept  in  the  hero, 
and  the  leveral  other  perfons  of  the  piece  ;  but  alfo  in 
that  of  the  poem  itfelf :  that  is,  all  the  charafters ,  how 
oppofite  foever,  muft  centre  and  re-unite  in  that  of  the 
hero  ;  and  be  fo  fwayed  by  it,  as  that  this  alone  may 
feem  to  govern  throughout  the  whole.  Thus  Homer 
makes  wrath  prevail  throughout  the  whole  Iliad  ;  and 

artifice 
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artifice  and  diffimulation  throughout  the  Odyfley,  the 
hero’s  character  is  perceived  every  were,  lias  its  full 
fway,  and  is  favoured  by  the  fimilitude  of  the  characters 
of  fome  of  the  other  perfons.  Virgil  had  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  grapple  with  to  preferve  his  unity ;  becaufe  of 
the  direct  oppofitidn  between  the  humours  of  his  hero, 
and  thofeof  feme  other  of  his  perfons,  as  Turhtis,  Me- 
Zentius,  Dido,  &c.  He  therefore  takes  care  not  to  carry 
thofe  oppofite  characters  to  their  full  length,  but  mode¬ 
rates  and  retrains  them  :  and  as  that  moderation  could 
not  flow  naturally  from  the  perfons  themfelves,  it  is 
produced  either  by  fome  paflion,  as  in  Dido  ;  or  fome 
dependence,  as  in  Turnusand  Mezemius.  Tothisarti- 
tice  he  adds  epifodes,  accommodated  to  the  general  cha¬ 
mber,  by  which  he  interrupts  the  particular  actions, 
which  require  an  oppofite  character. 

Claudian’s  conduct,  in  this  refperft,  is  unpardonable  ; 
from  the  horrible  characters  of  Pluto,  and  the  Furies, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  hell,  he  paflTes  to  the  gaiety  and 
pleafures  of  the  Graces,  gilded  palaces,  flowery  fields, 
&c.  He  has  as  many  different  prevailing  characters  in 
his  three  hooks,  as  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  fixty. 

Character  isalfo  ufeclfor certain  vifible  qualities,  which 
claim  refpctl  or  reverence  to  thofe  veiled  therewith. 

The  majefly  of  kings  gives  them  a  character,  which  pro¬ 
cures  refpetfl  from  the  people.  A  bifliop  fliould  fuftain 
his  character  by  learning  and  folid  piety,  rather  than  by 
wordly  luftre,  &e. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  among  Divines,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Romiffi  church,  for  an  indelible  mark,  or  im- 
preffion,  which  certain  facraments  are  fuppofed  to  leave 
behind  them  in  thofe  who  receive  them. 

The  facraments  that  leave  this  character  are  incapable  of 
being  repeated.  The  character  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  fomething  phyfical. 

The  facraments  of  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  ordina¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  leave  fuch  indelible  character. 

Characters  of  Jijhes,  charaCteres  pifeium,  are  thofe  marks 
by  which  each  particular  fiffi  is  diftinguiffied  from  thofe 
other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
by  which  it  is  to  be  referred  to  its  genus.  1  hefe  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  effential  foundation  of  all  the  natural  divi- 
fions  in  this  part  of  hitlory,  and  by  means  of  thefe  alone 
the  young  ftudent  is  lead  to  the  real  knowledge  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  under  conlideration,  whether  according  to  the  works 
of  other  authors,  or  fome  new  fyfiem  of  his  own.  The 
naturalifts  of  former  ages  did  not  pay  a  fufficient  regard 
to  thefe  marks,  and  confequently  could  not  hit  upon  the 
natural  diVifions  of  bodies,  but  had  recourfe  to  the  ar¬ 
tificial  diftindlions  taken  from  accidents  or  variable  pro¬ 
perties  in  them,  and  the  general  external  appearance 
ufually  gave  rules  to  them  ;  hence  the  uncertainty  and 
confufion  of  the  divifions  of  the  old  authors,  and  me¬ 
thod  and  regularity  of  thofe  of  the  moderns.  See  Ge- 
NERICAL  name. 

Characters  of  plants.  See  Genus,  &c. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  the  general,  is  that  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  a  thing  or  perfon,  i.  e.  conftitutes  its  character, 
whereby  it  is  diltinguifhed  from  all  others. 

Character  stjc  is  peculiarly  ufed  in  Grammar,  for  the 
principal  letter  of  a  word  ;  which  is  preierved  in  mod  of 
its  tenfes  and  moods,  its  derivatives  and  compounds. 

The  charaCieriJiic  frequently  ffiews  its  etymology;  and 
ought  conftantly  to  be  retained  in  its  orthography  ;  fuch 
is  the  letter  r  in  c our fe,  fort,  &c. 

The  charaCteriJhcs  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  Greek  grammar, 
efpecially  in  the  formation  of  the  tenfes  ;  as  being  the 
fame  in  the  fame  tenfes  of  all  verbs  of  the  fame  conju¬ 
gal  ion  excepting  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  which  has  feveral 
charatterijlics :  and  the  future,  the  aoriftus  primus,  the 
preterperfedl,  and  the  nlufquam  perfect  tenfe  of  the 
fourth  conjugation,  which  have  two  charaCteriJtics. 

Characteristic  of  a  logarithm,  is  its  index  or 

exponent. 

Characteristic  triangle  of  a  curve.  See  Curve. 

CHARADRIUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  Gefner 
and  Aldrovatulus  have  called  the  oedicnemus,  a  bird 
very  improperly  called  in  the  Engliffi  theyfo/nr-cuRLEw. 
Aldrov.  lib.  xiii  cap.  15. 

Charadrius,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  Ornithology,  is  a 
diftinft  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  Grallce ; 
the  diftinguiffiing  ihara&er  of  which  is,  that  the  feet 
have  each  three  toes,  the  point  of  the  bill  is  cylindical 
and  obtufe,  and  the  nofirils  linear.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  twelve  fpecies.  See  Dab.  IV.  of  Birds ,  N° 
45. 

CIIARAG,  the  tribute  which  Chrillians  and  Jews  pay  to 
the  grand  fignior. 

It  confifts  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  francs  per  ann.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eflate  of  the  party.  Men  begin  to  pay  it 
at  nine,  or  at  fixteen  years  old  ;  women  are  difpenfed 
with,  as  alfo  prietls,  rabbins,  and  religious. 

CHARAIMS,  a  fe  cl  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  They  live  byj 
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themfelves,  and  have  a  feparate  iynagogue  ;  and  as  the 
other  Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  eyes,  fo  thefe  are  for 
their  large  tiofes,  which  run  through  all  the  families  . of 
this  fe<£l.  Thefe  are  the  ancient  Eflenesl  They  ilri&ly 
obferve  the  five  books  of  Mofcs,  according  to  the  letter, 
and  receive  no  written  traditions.  It  is  faid  that  the  other 
Jews  would  joiri  the  Cbaroims ,  but  thofe  not  having  ob- 
ferved  the  exa£t  rules  of  the  law  with  regard  to  divorces, 
thefe  think  they  live  in  adultery. 

CHARANTIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  male  balfam.  Ger.  Emac.  Imt.  2. 
CHaRAX;  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  jEjiati,  Appinn, 
and  many  other  of  the  Greek  writers,  to  the  fifh  called 
by  later  writers  the  carassius. 

It  is  properly  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprtnus,  diflinouifiied  by 
the  name  of  the  cyprinus  with  twenty  rays  in  the  back 
fin,  and  with  the  linea  lateralis  ftraighr. 

CHARBON,  in  the  Manege,  fignifies  that  little  black  fpot 
or  mark  that  remains  after  a  large  fpot,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner  teeth  of  a  Horfe.  About  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year  when  the  cavity  fills,  the  tooth  being  fmooth  and 
equal  it  is  faid  to  be  railed. 

CHARCOAL,  a  fort  of  artificial  coal,  or  fuel  confiding 
of  wood  half  burnt;  chiefly  ufed  where  a  clear  ftrong 
fire,  without  fmoke,  is  required  ;  the  humidity  of  the 
wood  being  here  mollly  diffipated  and  exhaled  in  the 
fire  wherein  it  was  prepared. 

The  microfcope  difeoversa  furprifirig  number  of  pores  iri 
charcoal:  they  are  difpofed  in  order,  and  traverfe  it  length- 
wife  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  piece  of  charcoal,  how  long  fo- 
tver,  but  may  be  eafily  blown  through.  If  a  piece  be 
broken  pretty  fhort,  it  may  be  feen  through  with  a  mi¬ 
crofcope.  In  a  range  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  long 
Dr.  Hook  reckoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  pores  ;  whence 
he  concludes,  that  in  a  charcoal  of  an  inch  diameter* 
there  are  no  lefi>  than  five  millions  feven  hundred  twen¬ 
ty-four  thoufatid  pores. 

It  is  to  this  prodigious  number  of  pores,  that  the  biack- 
nefs  of  charcoal  is  owing  :  for  the  rays  cf  light,  linking 
on  the  charcoal ,  are  received  and  absorbed  in  its  pores, 
in  Head  of  being  reflected  ;  whence  the  body  mud  of  ne- 
ceffity  appear  black,  blackness  in  a  body  being  no  more 
than  a  want  of  reflexion. 

Dr.  Prieltley  conjedtures,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  oil  of 
the  wood,  made  empyreumatic,  and  burnt  to  a  certain 
degree;  and  that  it  is  connetfled  with  the  phlogifton 
united  to  the  earth  of  the  plant,  when  the  union  is 
ftrengthen^l  by  an  intenfe  heat.  The  fame  ingenious 
philofopher  has  difcoVered  that  charcoal  is  an  excellent 
conductor  of  ele£Iricity;  and  that  the  degree  of  its  con¬ 
cluding  power  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  with  which 
it  is  prepared ;  and  he  afcribe3  this  power  to  the  philo- 
giflon  united  with  it  in  the  procefs,  intimating  that  the 
ltrength  of  the  concluding  power  may  depend  more  on 
the  perfed  union  between  the  inflammable  principle  and 
its  bafe,  which  refults  from  the  degree  of  heat  only,  than 
on  the  quantity  of  phlogifton  thus  united  to  the  earth. 
He  adds,  that  as  charcoal,  when  feparated  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  will  bear  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  without 
being  diffipated  into  vapour,  than  frlver  or  gold,  it  may  be 
poffible  to  make  this  fubfiance  a  better  condudor  of 
eledricity  than  the  mod  perfed  metals.  Wood  in  the 
procefs  of  being  reduced  to  charcoal  is  diminiflied  both 
in  weight  and  bulk:  neverthelefs  wood  and  charcoal,  ex¬ 
pand  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  but  the  latter  in  the 
greateft  proportion  ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat  makes 
them  contrad. 

The  noxioufnefs  of  air  infeded  with  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  charcoal  is  well  known  :  the  caufe  of  this  has  been 
fufficiently  explained  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  &c.  who  accounts 
for  it  by  the  diminution  of  the  air,  in  confequence  of  be¬ 
ing  overcharged  with  phlogiflon,  and  the  depofition  of 
fixed  air.  See  Air,  fixed.  Prieflley’s  Eledricity,  vol. 
ii.  p.  193.  Exper.  and  Obf.  on  Air,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  241.  or  Phil.  Tranf.  vol  lx,  art.  I9.  p.  21 1. 
Mathematical  inftrument-makers,  engravers,  &c.  find 
charcoal  of  great  ufe  to  poliffi  their  brafs  and  copper¬ 
plates,  after  they  have  been  rubbed  clean  with  powdered 
pumice-ftone.  Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that  the  more  curious 
burn  it  a  fecond  time,  and  quench  it  in  a  convenient 
fluid.  Plates  of  horn  are  polifhable  the  fame  way,  and  a 
glofs  may  be  afterwards  given  with  tripoly. 

Charcoal  and  soot -black  are  the  two  moll  durable  and 
ufeful  blacks  of  the  painter,  and  the  varnifh-maker., 
Thofe  of  the  former  kind  are  ufed  both  as  pigments  and 
pencils  ;  and  charcoal  crayons  prepared  from  the  willow 
are  preferred  on  account  of  their  foftnefs.  See  concern¬ 
ing  them  Lewis’s  Commercium  Phil.  Techn  p.  536. 
Charcoal  tinges  glafs  in  fufion  yellow,  reddifn,  See.  and 
by  baking  flains  it  yellow.  See  ibid,  p.  628.  See  alfo 
his  obfervations  on  the  differences  of  different  charcoals , 
&c.  and  of  the  manner  of  diftinguifliing  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal,  ibjd.  p.  33 6,  Sc  feq. 

Charcoal 
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charcoal  was  anciently  ufed  to  diftinguiffi  the  bounds  of 
eUatcS  and  inhet bailees  ;  a?  being  fuppofed  incorruptible, 
w  hen  let  very  deep  within  the  ground.  In  effeft,  it  pre¬ 
serves  itfelf  fo  long,  that  there  are  many  pieces  found  en¬ 
tire  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  northern  nations. 

P-I.  Dodart  fays,  there  is  Sometimes  found  charcoal  made 
of  corn,  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  Caefar ;  he  adds, 
that  it  has  kept  fo  well,  that  the  wheat  may  be  (till  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  rye  ;  which  he  looks  on  as  a  proof  of 
is  incorruptibility* 

Charcoal,  method  of  making. — The  bed  is  that  made  of 
oak,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  three  feet.  The  ground 

'  whereon  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  is  bared  of 
all  the  turf,  and  other  combuftible  matter ;  and  is  in  form 
circular,  a  (lake  being  driven  in  the  centre.  This  area  is 
filled  up  with  wood,  eight  feet  high,  placed  alternatively 
lengthwife,  and  perpendicularly  ;  then  coped  a-top  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  all  inequalities  filled  up  with 
fmall  wood,  till  it  lie  very  clofe :  the  whole  is  then  to  be 
covered  over  moderately  thick  with  turf,  and  other  ruh- 
biflt. 

A  moveable  fereen  being  then  fet  up  againft  the  wind, 
the  flake  is  pulled  up,  and  fire  fet  to  the  pile,  by  pouring 
into  the  cavity  fome  charcoal,  and  other  coal  fully  kindled; 
the  vent,  or  funnel  a-top,  is  then  covered  with  turf,  and 
vent  holes  are  made  through  the  fluff  that  covers  the 
pile,  two  or  three  feet  apart,  quite  round,  a  foot  from 
the  top.  The  next  day  a  new  range  of  holes  is  made,  a 
foot  and  a  half  below  the  firfl,  and  thus  on  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  obferving,  that  as  the  pile  cools,  anxd  finks  to  the 
centre,  it  muft  be  continually  fed  with  fhort  wood,  that 
no  part  remain  unfired  ;  and  that  if  any  part  chars  fader 
than  other,  the  vent  holes  there  are  to  be  flopped  up. 
A  parcel  is  thus  burnt  in  five  or  fix  days  :  as  it  cools,  the 
fmoke  grows  thinner  and  bluer.  The  heap  requires  two 
or  three  days  to  cool  ;  which  is  promoted  by  flopping  the 
vents,  and  dripping  off  the  covering  by  degrees,  about  a 
yard  at  a  time  ;  at  fird  only  taking  off  the  coarfed  part, 
and  leaving  the  red,  that  the  pile  may  neither  cool  too 
fad,  nor  endanger  the  reduftton  of  the  whole  into  affies. 
Ladly,  the  coals  are  taken  out  from  round  the  bottom, 
by  which  means  the  whole  mafs,  coals  and  rubfciffi,  finks 
down,  and  extinguifhes  the  fire  at  once. 

Charcoal,  for  powder-mills,  is  ufually  made  of  elder-wood; 
the  procefs  is  the  fame;  hut  is  finifhed  in  two  days. 

CH  ARDS,  in  Gardening, — The  chords  of  artichokes  are  the 
leaves  of  good  artichoke-plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up,  all 
over  but  the  top,  in  draw,  during  the  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  :  this  makes  them  grow  white,  and  Iofe  fome  of  their 
bitternefs. 

Guards  of  beets  are  white  beets,  covered  with  dry  dung 
during  the  winter  feafon,  when  they  produce  large  tops 
with  a  downy  cotton  fhoot ;  which  is  the  true  chard,  to 
be  ufed  in  pottages,  intermefies,  &e. 

CHARGE,  in  Eledlricity,  in  a  drift  fenfe,  denotes  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  eleftric  matter  on  one  furface  of  an 
eleftric,  as  a  pane  of  glafs,  Leyden  phial,  See.  whilft  an 
equal  quantity  pafles  off  from  the  oppofite  fuiface  :  or, 
more  generally,  eleftrics  are  faid  to  be  charged  when  the 
equilibrium  of  the  eleftric  matter  on  the  oppofite  fur- 
faces  is  dedroyed,  by  communicating  one  kind  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  one  fide,  and  the  contrary  kind  to  the  oppofite 
fide  :  nor  can  the  equilibrium  be  rebored  till  a  commu¬ 
nication  be  made  by  means  of  condufting  fubdances  be¬ 
tween  th^two  oppofite  furfaces.  And  when  this  is  done 
the  eleftric  is  faid  to  be  difeharged.  The  charge  pro¬ 
perly  refers  to.  one  fide,  in  contradiftinftion  from  the 
other;  fince  the  whole  quantity  in  the  eleftric  is  the 
fame  before  and  after  the  operation  of  charging’,  and  the 
operation  cannot  fucceed,  unlefs  what  is  gained  on  one 
fide  be  lob  by  the  other,  by  means  of  conduftors  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  and  communicating  either  with  the  earth,  or 
with  a  fufficient  number  of  non-eleftrics.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  communicationof  the  eleft ricity  to  an  eleftric 
plate,  &c.  the  oppofite  furfaces  are  coated  with  fome 
condufting  fubdance,  ufually  with  tin-foil,  within  fome 
didance  from  the  edge;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
eleftricity  communicated  to  one  part  of  the  coating  is 
readily  diffufed  through  all  parts  of  the  furface  of  the 
eleftric  in  contaft  with  it :  aud  a  difeharge  is  eafily  made 
by  forming  a  communication  with  any  conduftor  from 
one  coating  to  the  other.  If  the  oppofite  coatings  ap¬ 
proach  too  near  each  other,  the  eleftric  matter  forces  a 
paffage  from  one  furface  to  the  other  before  the  charge 
is  complete.  And  fome  kinds  of  glafs  have  the  proDerty 
of  condufting  the  eleftricity  over  the  furface,  fo  that 
they  are  altogether  unfit  for  the  operation  of  charging 
and  difeharging.  If  indeed  the  charge  is  too  high,  and  the 
glafs  plate  or  phial  too  thin,  the  attraftion  between  the 
two  oppofite  electricities  forces  a  paffage  through  the 
glafs  and  makes  a  fpontaneous  difeharge,  and  the  glafs 
becomes  unfit  for  farther  ufe.  See  Conductor.*, 
Electrics,  Leyden  Phial,  &c. 


Charge,  in  Gunnery,  the  load  of  a  piece ;  or  the  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball,  or  Riot,  wherewith  it  is  to  be  prepared 
for  execution. 

The  rules  for  charging  large  pieces  in  war,  are,  that  the 
piece  be  fird  cleaned  or  fcoured,  within  fide  ;  that  the 
proper  quantity  of  gunpowder  be  next  driven  in,  and 
rammed  down  ;  care,  however,  being  taken,  that  the 
powder  be  not  bruifed  in  ramming,  for  that  weakens  its 
effeft  ;  that  a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  like, 
be  rammed  over  it,  and  that  then  the  ball  or  (hot  be  in¬ 
truded. 

If  the  ball  be  red-hot,  a  tampion,  or  trencher  of  green 
wood,  is  to  be  driven  in  before  if. 

The  weight  of  gun-powder  necclhry  for  a  charge ,  is  com¬ 
monly  in  a  fubduple  proportion  to  that  of  the  ball.  See 
Cannon. 

In  the  Britifh  navy,  the  allowance  for  thirty-two-pound¬ 
ers  is  but  feven-fixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  bullet. 
But  a  late  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  powder  in  all 
fhip  cannon  whatever  was  reduced  to  one-third  weight  of 
the  ball,  or  even  lefs,  it  would  be  a  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage,  not  only  by  faving  ammunition,  but  by  keeping  the 
guns  cooler  and  quieter,  anti  at  the  fame  time  more  ef- 
feftually  injuring  the  veflels  of  the  enemy.  With  the 
prefent  allowance  of  powder,  the  guns  are  heated,  and 
their  tackle  and  furniture  drained,  and  this  only  to  ren¬ 
der  the  bullet  lefs  efficacious.  For  a  builet  which  can 
but  juil  pals  through  a  piece  of  timber,  and  lofes  almoll 
all  its  motion  thereby,  has  a  much  better  chance  of  rend¬ 
ing  and  frafturing  it,  than  if  it  paffed  through  with  a 
much  greater  velocity.  Bee  Robins’s  Trafts,  vol.  i.  p. 
290,  291. 

Profeffor  Euler  obferves,  in  his  inveftigation  of  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  in  every  cafe  there  is  a  certain  charge  which 
will  communicate  the  greateft  velocity  to  the  ball  ;  fothat 
by  increafing  or  diminilhing  it,  the  motion  of  the  ball 
will  be  diminiffied ;  and  he  concludes  by  a  fluxionary 
calculus,  that  an  iron  ball  will  go  out  of  a  twenty-four- 
pounder  with  the  greateft  velocity  when  the  piece  is 
charged,  fo  that  the  powder  extends  in  length  cali¬ 
bers.  Since  this  is  about  t  of  the  weight  of  the  ball, 
and  the  common  charge  half  its  weight,  the  maximum, 
or  greateft  charge,  will  be  thrice  the  common  charge.  He 
has  alfo  computed  the  following  table,  reprefenting  the 
charges  for  the  greateft  velocity. 
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5Z 
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54 
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58 

10.7 1 
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60 
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From  the  calculations  by  which  this  table  is  formed, 
Euler  concludes,  that  the  charges  affigned  by  Mr.  Robins 
for  the  greateft  velocity  are  much  too  great.  See  True 
Principles  of  Gunnery  inveiligated  and  explained,  &c. 
1777.  p.  129.  266. 

Mr.  Robins  obferves,  that  the  charge  is  not  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  greateft  velocity  that  may  be  produced  ; 
but  that  it  fhould  be  fuch  a  quantity  of  "powder  as  will 
produce  the  lead  velocity  necefury  for  the  purpofe  in 
view;  and  if  the  windage  be  moderate,  no  "field-piece 
fhould  ever  be  loaded  with  more  than  £,  or  at  the  ut- 
moft  ±  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet  in  powder  ;  nor  fhould 
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the  charge  of  any  battering  piece  exceed  }  of  the  weight 
of  its  bullet.  TraCts,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  266,  See. 

Charge,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  any  figure,  or  thing, 
borne  or  reprefented  in  an  efcutcheon,  or  coat  of  arms  ; 
whether  it  be  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  matter. 

Too  many  charges  are  not  deemed  fo  honourable  as  fewer. 
Charges  peculiar  to  the  a' t  and  ufage  of  armory,  as  the 
crofs,  chief,  pale,  fefle,  &c.  are  called  proper  charges  ; 
and  frequently  ordinaries. 

Bloom  reflrains  the  term  charges  to  thofe  additions,  or  re- 
wards  of  honours,  frequently  placed  on  efcutcheons  ;  as 
cantons,  quarters,  girons,  flafques,  & c. 

Charge,  in  Law,  denotes  the  inftruCtions  given  to  the 
grand  jury  with  refpeft  to  the  articles  of  their  inquiry,  by 
the  judge  who  prefules  on  the  bench. 

Charge,  in  Law,  alfo  fignifies  a  thing  done  that  bindeth 
him  who  doth  it ;  or  that  which  is  his  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  it;  and  discharge  is  the  removal  of  that 
charge.  Lands  may  be  charged  in  various  ways  j  as,  by 
grant  of  rent  out  of  it,  by  datutes,  judgments,  condi¬ 
tions,  warranties,  &c. 

Charge,  in  the  Manege ,  a  fort  of  unguent,  made  of  oil, 
honey,  greafe,  turpentine,  and  fometimes  oflees  of  wine, 
and  other  matters,  applied  externally  to  a  horfe,  See.  for 
the  cure  of  drains,  bruifes,  and  fwellings. 

Charge,  or  rather  Overcharge,  in  Painting,  is  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  reprefentation  of  any  perfon  ;  wherein  the 
likenefs  is  preferved,  but  at  the  fame  time  ridiculed. 
Few  painters  have  the  genius  neceffary  to  fucceed  in  thefe 
charges  :  the  method  is,  to  feletl  and  heighten  fome- 
thing  already  amifs  in  the  face,  whether  by  way  of  de- 
fe£l,  or  redundancy:  thus,  v.  gr.  if  nature  has  given  a 
man  a  nofe  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  the  painter  falls 
in  with  her,  and  makes  the  nofe  extravagantly  long  :  or 
if  the  nofe  be  naturally  too  fhort,  in  the  painting  it  will 
be  a  mere  dump  ;  and  thus  of  the  other  parts. 

Charge  of  lead,  is  thirty-fix  pigs.  See  Lead,  Pig,  &c. 

Charge,  in  Sea  Language,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burden  ; 
thus  a  J, hip  of  charge  is  fuch  as  draws  much  water,  or 
fwims  deep  in  the  fea  ;  though  fometimes  an  unweildy 
fhip,  that  will  not  ware  nor  deer,  is  called  a  fhip  of 
charge . 

CHARGED,  in  Heraldry.  A  fhield,  carrying  on  it  fome 
figure  or  imprefs,  is  faid  to  be  charged  therewith. 

So,  alfo,  when  one  bearing,  or  charge,  has  another  figure 
added  upon  it,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be  charged. 

Charged  cylinder,  is  that  part  of  the  chafe  of  a  gun  where 
the  powder  and  ball  are  contained. 

CflARIJiNTISMUS,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  a  taunt¬ 
ing  expredion  is  foftened  by  a  jed. 

CHAR.  See  CharR. 

CHARIOT.  See  Coach. 

The  curious  may  fee  various  reprefentations  of  chariots 
and  accounts  of  improvements  on  chariots ,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  conftru&ions,  Mac.  tom.  ii.  p.  39.  tom.  iii.  p. 
33.  p.  41.  p.  197.  and  p.  31.  And  in  the  Mem.  of  the 
A.  D.S.  an.  1761.  Hid.  161.  and  an.  1719.  Hid-  81. 
The  ancients  made  ufe  of  chariots  in  war.  Thefe  were 
of  different  kinds ;  but  the  molt  terrible  were  thofe 
armed  with  pikes  and  feythes,  thus  ;  the  beam  to  which 
the  horfes  were  fadened  were  armed  with  pikes,  having 
iron  points  to  them  which  projected  forward ;  the  yokes 
of  the  horfes  had  likewife  two  long  points  of  three  cu¬ 
bits  :  to  the  axle-tree  alfo  were  fixed  iron  fpits,  armed  at 
their  extremities  with  feythes  ;  between  the  fpokes  of  the 
wheels  were  placed  javelins,  and  the  very  fellies  of  the 
wheels  were  furnifhed  with  feythes,  which  tore  every 
thing  they  met  with  to  pieces. 

The  axle-tree  was  longer  than  ufual,  and  the  wheels 
dronger,  that  they  might  be  able  to  refid  the  fhock  of 
the  motion,  and  the  chariot  be  lefs  fubjeCt  to  overturn. 
The  driver’s  feat  was  a  kind  of  little  tower,  made  of 
very  folid  wood,  and  raifed  bread-high.  The  charioteer 
*  was  armed  all  over,  and  covered  with  iron.  Sometimes 
feveral  men  well  armed  were  put  in  thofe  chariots,  who 
fought  with  darts  and  arrows.  Biodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii. 
CL  Curt.  fib.  iv.  Xenoph.  Cyropced.  fib.  vi.  See  a  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Ancient  Chariot  by  Mr.  Pownall,  in  Be- 
renger’s  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  i.  p.  271,  &c. 

Chariots,  in  ALythology,  were  fometimes  confecrated  to 
the  fun  :  and  the  Scripture  obferves,  that  Jofiah  burnt 
thofe  which  had  been  offered  to  the  fun  by  the  kings  his 
predeceffors.  This  fuperditious  cudom  was  an  imitation 
of  the  heathens,  and  principally  of  the  Perfians,  who 
had  horfes  and  chariots  confecrated  in  honour  of  the  fun. 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  fpeak  of 
white  chariots ,  crowned,  which  were  confecrated  to  the 
fun,  among  the  Perfians,  and  in  their  ceremonies 
were  drawn  with  white  horfes,  confecrated  to  the  fame 
luminary. 

CHARIS1A,  in  Pagan  Theology ,  a  wake  or  night-fedival  in¬ 
stituted  in  honour  of  the  graces*  It  continued  the  whole 
Vol.  I.  N®  65. 


night,  mod  of  which  time  was  fpent  in  dancing  ;  alder 
which,  cakes  made  of  yellow  flour,  mixed  with  honey, 
and  other  fweet-meats  were  diftributed  among  the  af- 
fi  Rants.  'Fhe  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  fweet- 
meats  didributed  on  fucli  occafions. 

QjJjfc\RISIUS,  in  Pag  an  Theology,  a  furname  given  to 
Jupiter. 

>  ^Lhe  word  is  derived  from  xaP't*  favour  ;  lie  being  the 

"®od  by  whofe  influence  men  obtain  the  favour  arid  af- 
feCtion  of  one  another.  On  which  account  the  Greeks 
ufed  at  their  meals  to  make  a  libation  of  a  cup  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  Char  if  us. 

CHARISTlA,  a  family-fead  celebrated  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  of  March;  i.  c. 
on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
defs  Concord. 


The  word  comes  from  xaP7S>  grace,  favour  ;  q.  d.  a  day 
of  reconciliation,  or  of  redoring  into  favour.  It  was  alio 
called  dies  chares  cbgnationis.  Vigenere,  on  Livy,  calls  it 
the  day  of  good  cheer. 

The  charifta  were  indituted  to  re-ebabliffi  peace  and 
amity,  in  families  embroiled,  or  at  variance  among  them- 
felves.  It  confided  in  a  great  entertainment  made  in 
each  family,  to  which  no  Rrangers  were  admitted,  but 
only  relations  and  kindred.  The  joy  and  freedom  in- 
fpired  by  the  repaid,  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  means 
to  reunite  divided  minds  ;  to  which  the  good  offices  of 
fo  many  friends  would  greatly  contribute. 

CHAPJSTICARY,  Commendatory,  or  Donatary,  a  perfon 
to  whom  is  given  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  a 
monadery,  hofpital,  or  benefice. 

The  charijlicaries  among  the  Greeks,  were  a  kind  of  dona- 
taries,  or  commendataries,  who  enjoyed  all  the  revenues 
of  hofpitals  and  monaderies,  without  giving  an  account 
thereof  to  any  perfon. — The  original  of  this  abufe  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Iconocladae,  particularly  Condantine  Co- 
prouymus,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  monks,  whofe  mo¬ 
naderies  he  gave  away  to  drangers. 

In  after-times,  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  gave  many  to 
people  of  quality,  not  by  way  or  gift,  to  reap  any  tem¬ 
poral  advantage  from  them  ;  but  to  repair,  beautify, 
and  patronize  them.  At  length  avarice  crept  in,  and 
thofe  in  good  condition  were  given,  efpecially  fuch  as 
were  rich  ;  and  at  lad  they  were  all  given  away,  rich 
and  poor,  thofe  of  men  and  of  women;  and  that  to 
laymen,  and  married  men. 

M.  Coutelier,  in  his  Ecclefise  Grsecae  Monumenta,  gives 
us  the  form  of  thefe  donations  :  they  were  granted  for 
fife,  and  fometimes  for  two  lives.  See  Abbot. 

CHARITABLE  Ufcs,  in  Law.  See  Commission  and 
Mortmain. 

CHARITATIVE,  in  the  Canon  Law.  A  charitative  aid , 
or  fubjidy,  is  a  moderate  allowance,  which  a  council 
grants  a  bilhop  upon  any  urgent  occafion  ;  e.  gr.  when 
his  revenues  will  not  bear  his  expences  to  a  council,  See. 

CHARITY,  one  of  the  three  grand  theological  virtues  ; 
confiding  in  the  love  of  God,  and  our  neighbour. 

Charity  is  the  habit  or  difpofition  of  loving  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves.  It  has  two 
material  objects,  therefore,  as  the  fchool  expreffes  it ; 
viz.  God,  and  our  neighbour. 

Charity  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  effeCl  of  a  moral  virtue, 
which  confids  in  fupplying  the  neceffaries  of  others, 
whether  with  money,  counfel,  abidance,  or  the  like. 

Charity,  briefs.  See  Brief. 

Charit r,fcajls  of.  See  Agap-e. 

Charity -fchools,  are  fchools  cre&ed  and  maintained  in 
various  pariffies,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the" 
inhabitants,  for  teaching  poor  children  to  read,  write, 
and  other  neceffary  parts  of  education. 

In  mod  charity-fchools  the  children  are  likewife  clothed, 
and  put  out  to  trades,  fervices,  &c.  on  the  fame  chari¬ 
table  foundation. 

Charity-fchools  have  fpread  throughout  mod  df  the  confi- 
derable  towns  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  London  we  had  likewife  a  Charitable  Corporation 
for  the  relief  of  the  indudrious  poor,  erecled  under  queen 
Anne  ;  for  enabling  indigent  manufacturers  and  traders 
to  take  up  money  at  common  and  legal  irttered ;  there 
being  a  fum  of  30,000 /.  raifed  for  that  end. 

Charity,  order  of.  There  are  feveral  religious  orders 
which  bear  this  title  :  one  indituted  by  St.  John  de 
Dieu,  for  the  abidance  of  the  fick:  this  inditute  was 
approved  of  in  1520,  by  Leo  X.  and  confirmed  by  Paul 
V.  in  1617.  The  religious  of  this  order  apply  them- 
felves  wholly  to  the  fervice  of  the  difeafed. 

Charity  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a  religious  order  edabliflied 
in  the  diocefe  of  Chalons,  by  Guy  lord  Joinville,  &c< 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  approved 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augudine,  by  the  popes  Boniface 
VIII.  and  Clement  VI. 

In  each  parifh  of  Paris,  there  is  a  fociety  of  women, 
9  I  who 
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‘who  apply  themfelves  to  find  out  and  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  ;  and  on  this  account  called, 
Dames  dc  la  Charlie,  and  Sears  de  la  Charite. 

CHARKING,  or  Charring,  the  burning  of  wood  to 
make  charcoal. 

CHARKS,  pit-coal  charked,  or  charred.  See  Coal. 

CH  ARLA7  AN,  or  Ch  arlEtan,  an  empiric,  or  quack, 
who  retails  his  medicines  on  a  public  ftage,  and  draws 
the  people  about  him  with  his  buffoonries,  feats  of  acti¬ 
vity,  S<c. 

The  word,  according  to  Calepine,  comes  from  the  Italian 
ccretano ,  ot  Caretum ,  a  town  near  Spoletto  in  Italy, 
where  thefe  impoftors  are  faid  to  have  fi i  ft  rifen.  Menage 
derives  it  from  ciarlatano ,  and  that  from  circulatorius ,  of 
circulator ,  a  quack. 

CHARLES’s  WAIN,  in  AJlronomy ,  feven  liars  in  the  con- 
ft e  1 1  a t i o n  Urfa  Mi  nor. 

CHARLOCK,  in  Hufbandry ;  for  the  botanical  characters, 
fee  Mustard  ;  a  very  troublefome  weed  among  corn, 
being  more  frequent  than  almoft  any  other.  There  are 
two  principal  kinds  of  it  ;  the  one  with  a  yellow  flower, 
the  other  with  a  white.  Some  fields  are  particularly 
fubjed  to  be  over-run  with  it,  efpecially  thofe  which 
have  been  manured  with  cow-dung  alone,  that  being  a 
manure  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  it.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  fome  places  are  iofenfible  of  this,  that  they  always 
mix  horfe-dung  with  their  cow-dung,  when  they  ufe  it 
For  arable  land. 

'When  barley,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  is  infefted  with  this 
weed  to  fucli  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  crop,  it  is  a 
Very  good  method  to  mow  down  the  charlock  in  May, 
when  it  is  flower,  cutting  it  fo  low  as  jult  to  take  off 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  of  the  barley  with  it :  by  this  means 
the  bailey  will  get  up  above  the  weed  ;  and  people  have 
got  four  quarters  of  grain  from  an  acre  of  fuch  land,  as 
would  nave  yielded  them  fcarce  any  thing  without  this 
expedient.  Where  any  land  is  particularly  fubjed  to 
this  weed,  the  belt  method  is  to  low  it  with  grafs-feed, 
and  make  a  palture  of  it  ;  for  then  this  plant  will  not 
be  troublefome,  as  it  does  not  grow  where  there  is  a 
coat  of  grafs  upon  the  ground. 

CHARM,  a  magic  power,  or  fpell,  by  which,  with  the 
afliftance  of  the  devil,  forcerers  and  witches  are  fuppofed 
to  do  wondrous  things,  far  furpafling  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture.  See  Magic. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  carmen ,  verfs. 
Phylacteries,  ligatures,  &c.  are,  all,  kinds  of  charms. 

CHARNEL,  a  portico,  or  gallery,  anciently  near  the 
church-yard  ;  over  which  were  difpofed  the  bones  of 
the  dead,  when  the  flefh  was  confumed. 

J  he  charnels ,  or  charncl-houfes ,  are  now  ufually  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  church. 

CIIAPvNUB,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  name  given  by 
fome  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the  Jiliqua  du/cis,  orcarob- 
tree.  The  Arabian  phyficians  mention  two  kinds  of 
this  ;  the  Syrian,  and  Nabathrean  :  the  firft  they  call 
aljembut ,  and  the  other  alnabat.  Avicenna  tells  us,  that 
the  firft  of  thefe  was  a  purge,  and  was  given  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  pains  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  other  an  allringent, 
given  in  profluvia  of  the  menfes. 

CH  ARONIUS,  Char oncan,  is  ufed  as  an  epithet  for  caves, 
fome  oi  which  are  found  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  the  air  is  fo  loaded  with  a  poifonous 
vapour,  that  animals  cannot  live  in  them  even  a  few 
moments. 

CHAP.R,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  a  fifh  of  the  trut- 
taceous  kind,  of  which  there  are  two  Ipecies,  diffin- 
guifhed  by  the  red  charr,  and  the  gilt  charr  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  called  by  fome  of  the  ichthyographifts 
umbla  miner ,  and  by  Linnaeus  falmo  alpinus  ;  and  the 
latter,  the  carfjo  lacus  benaci. 

Charr,  icd,  is  a  large  fifh,  longer  and  flenderer  in  its 
general  fhape  than  the  trout,  caught  in  the  lakes  of 
Wales,  Vv  eftmoreland,  and  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  is  efieemed  a  very  fine  fifft ;  but  its  flefh 
does  not  boil  fo  red  as  that  of  the  trout. 

Lhe  i  ed  charr  is  called  by  the  Welch  torgoch’,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  tor,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  goch,  red  ; 
Aug/ice,  red-belly.  In  one  relped  the  charr  lee ms  nearly 
allied  to  the  eel  and  tench,  being  very  flimy ;  and  the 
curing  and  potting  them  well,  depend  on  draining  them 
properly  of  this  mucilaginous  quality.  See  an  account 
of  the  Welch  charrs,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  i. 
N°  34.  p.  212. 

lhe  Weffmoreland  charrs  called  cafe  charrs,  fpawn  about 
Michaelmas  ;  and  at  this  time  will  take  a  bait,  and  at  no 
other.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  higheft  perfedion 
about  May,  and  in  the  fumracr,  though  rarely  caught 
after  April.  The  charrs  of  Wales  are  rather  fmaller, 
and  of  a  paler  colour  than  thofe  of  Weftmoreland. 

Charr,  gelt,  or  barren ,  is  one  which  had  notfpawned  the 
preceding  feafon,  and  on  that  account  reckoned  to  be  in 
gteateft  perfedion. 


Charr,  gilt,,  is  fomethingjike  the  trout  in  figure;  but  it 
is  broader,  and  its  belly  is  prominent,  efpecially  when 
the  fifh  is  large  :  the  ufual  fize  is  about  afoot  in  length, 
which  it  rarely  exceeds.  This  is  very  common  in  fome 
of  the  l  ikes  in  Italy,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  that  kingdom, 
as  has  by  fome  been  imagined,  being  frequent  in  fome. 
foreign,  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  lakes  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  fifh  there  caught,  and  called  the 
gilt  charr ,  and  the  carpjo  lacus  benaci,  are  entirely  the 
fame  fifh.  It  is  a  very  finely  flavoured  fifh,  and  much 
valued  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

This  fpecies  fpawns  from  the  beginning  of  January  to 
the  end  of  March  :  and  they  are  taken  in  greateft  plenty 
from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  November. 
CHART,  or  SAv-Chart,  a  hydrographical  map;  or  a 
ptojedion  of  l'orne  part  of  the  fea,  in  .piano  ;  for  the  ufe 
of  navigation. 

The  invention  of  fca-charts,  Fournier  refers  to  Henry 
fon  of  Jonn  king  of  Portugal.  They  differ  very  confider- 
ably  from  geographical,  or  land-maps,  which  are  of  no 
ufe  in  navigation.  Nor  are  fca-charts  all  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  lome  being  what  we  call  plain  chaits,  others  re- 
^  ditced,  or  Mercator’s  charts,  and  others  globular  charts. 
Charts,  plain,  are  thofe.  wherein  the  meridians  and  pa¬ 
rallels  are  exhibited  by  right  lines  parallel  to  eadl 
other. 

Thefe,  Ptolemy,  in  his  Geography,  rejects  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  faults,  though  their  inventor  judged  them  of  good 
ufe;  and  experience  has  confirmed  his  judgment,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  fhort  voyages.  Their  defects  are,  1  Thatlince 
in  reality  all  the  meridians  meet  in  the  poles,  it  is  abfuni 
to  reprefent  them,  efpecially  in  large  charts,  by  parallel 
right  lines.  2.  i  bat  plain  charts  exhibit  the  degrees  of 
the  feveral  parallels,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  equator;  and 
of  confequence  the  diftanees  of  places  lying  eaft'and 
weft,  much  larger  than  they  fiiould  be.  And,  3.  In  a 
plain  chart,  while  the  fame  ihumb  is  kept,  the  veil'd  ap¬ 
pears  to  fail  in  a  great  circle,  which  is  yet  falte. 

‘  But  notwithftanding  thefe  defeds  in  the  plain  chart ,  yet 
the  eafipefs  of  its  application  has  lb  reconciled  it  to  the 
mariners,  that  it  is  ufed  ahnoft  alone  ;  in  exciulion  of 
the  more  accurate  ones. 

Conjlrudion  of  a  plain  Chart. — 1  Draw  a  right  line  as 
AB  (Tab  Navigation,  fig.  9.),  and  divide  it  into  as 
many  equal  parts,  as  there  are  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
portion  of  the  fea  to  be  reprefented.  2.  Add  another 
to  it  at  right  angles  BC  divided  in:o  as  many  parts,  and 
thofe  equal  io  one  another,  and  to  the  former,  as  there 
are  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  portion  of  the  fea  to  be 
reprefented..  3.  Complete  the  palalieiogram  A  BCD, 
and  refolve  its  area  into  little  fquares  ;  then  right  lines* 
parallel  to  AB  and  CD,  will  be  meridians;  and  thofe 
parallel  to  AD  and  BC  parallels.  4  The  coalts,  iflands, 
bays,  fands,  rocks,  &c.  infert  from  a  table  of  longitudes 
and  latitudes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  laid  down  under 
Map. 

lienee,  1.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  fliip  being 
given,  her  place  is  eafily  exhibited  in  the  chart.  2.  The 
places  F  and  G,  to  and  from  which  the  fliip  fails,  being 
given  in  a  map,  the  right  line  F  G,  drawn  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  makes,  with  the  meridian  A  B,  an  angle 
AFG,  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  rhumb  :  and  fince 
the  parts  I1  1,  12,  2  G,  intercepted  between  equidiftanc 
parallels,  are  equal ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  right  line 
F  G,  to  all  the  meridians  or  right  lines  parallel  to  A  B,  is 
the  fame  ;  the  right  line  F  G  truly  reprefents  the  rhumb. 
After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhewn,  that  this  chart 
exhibits  latus  mccodynamicum,ax  miles  of  longitude,  truly. 

It  follows,  that  plain  charts,  may  be  ufed  to  very  good  pur- 
pofe  in  direding  a  fliip  ;  provided  care  be  taken  there 
efcape  no  error  in  the  diftance  of  the  places  F  and  G. 

C  onfiruHionofa  Scale  to  correttthe  errors  of  the  difiances  in  plain 
Charts,  i.  Upon  the  right  line  AB  (fig.  10.),  ironv 
the  map  transfer  five  degrees,  and  divide  them  into  300 
equal  part?,  or  geographical  miles.  2.  On  this  deferibe 
a  lmall  circle  AC  B,  to  be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  :  if 
then  it  be  defired  to  know  how  many  miles  make  five  de¬ 
grees  in  the  parallel  fifty;  in  the  compafles  take  the  in¬ 
terval  fifty,  and  transfer  it  on  to.  the  diameter  AB;  the 
number  of  miles  required  will  here  be  fhewn.  ic  fol¬ 
lows,  that  if  a  fliip  fail  on  an  eaftern  or  weflern  rhomb, 
out  of  the  equator  ;  the  miles  anfwering  to  the  degrees  of 
longitude  will  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  article.  If  it 
fail  on  any  collateral  rhumb,  ft  ill  the  failing  is  fuppofed 
to  be  an  eaflern  or  weftern  rhumb,  in.  an  intermediate 
parallel,  between  the  parallel  of  the  place  whence  the 
Blip  proceeds,  and  parallel  of  the  place  at  which  flic 
arrives. 

It  is  true,  this  redudion,  by  an  arithmetically  mean  pa¬ 
rallel,  is  not  accurate;  yet  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  being  accommodated  to  the  apprehenfious  of 
the  generality  of  mariners.  In  efi'ed,  it  does  not 
err  confiderably,  if  the  whole  courfe  be  divided  into 

parts. 
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parts,  whereof  each  does  not  exceed  one  degree;  whence 
it  appears  advifeable,  not  to  take  the  diameter  of  the  fe- 
micirde  A  B  above  one  degree,  and  to  divide  it  at  molt 
into  geographical  miles. 

For  the  application  of  the  plain  Chart  in  failing ,  fee  Plain 

Sailing. 

Chart,  reduced ,  or  Chart  of  redutlion ,  is  that  wherein 
the  meridians  are  reprefented  by  right  lines  converging 
towards  the  poles  ;  and  the  parallels  by  right  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  but  unequal.  Thefe,  therefore,  it 
appears  by  their  conftrudion,  mull:  correct  the  errors  of 
the  plain  charts. 

But  fince  the  parallels  fhotild  cut  the  meridians  at  right 
angles  ;  thefe  charts  are  defective,  inafmuch  as  they  exhi¬ 
bit  the  parallels  inclined  to  the  meridians. 

Hence,  another  kind  of  reduced  charts  has  been  invented, 
wherein  the  meridians  are  parallel,  but  the  degrees  there¬ 
of  unequal;  thefe  are  called  Mercator s  Charts. 

Chart,  Mercator's ,  is  that  wherein  the  meridians  and  pa¬ 
rallels  are  reprefented  by  parallel  right  lines;  but  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  meridians  are  unequal;  Hill  increasing,  as 
they  approach  the  pole,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  thofe 
of  the  parallels  decreafe  :  by  means  whereof,  the  fame 
proportion  is  preferved  between  them,  as  on  the  globe. 
This  chart  has  its  name  from  that  of  the  author  who  firft 
propofed  it  for  ufe  in  the  year  1556,  and  made  the  firft 
chart  of  this  projection,  Gerardus  Mercator  :  but  nei- 
tlier  was  the  thought  originally  his  own,  as  having  been 
hinted  by  Ptolemy  near  two  thoufand  years  ago ;  nor  is 
the  perfection  of  it  owing  to  him  ,  our  countryman  Mr. 
Wright  being  the  firlt  who  demonitrated  it,  about  the 
year  1590,  and  (hewed  a  ready  way  of  conft.udmg  it, 
by  enlarging  the  meridian  line  by  the  continual  addition 
of  fecants.  See  his  Correction  of  Errors  in  Navigation, 
published  in  1599. 

For  a  farther  account  of  Mr.  Wright’s  method,  and  the 
conftrudion  of  a  table  of  meridional  parts,  fee  Meri¬ 
dional  parts. 

Confiruftion  of  Mercator's  Chart.  —  r.  Draw  a  right  line, 
and  divide  it  into  equal  parrs,  reprefenting  degrees  of 
longitude  either  in  the  equator,  or  in  the  parallel  wherein 
the  chart  is  to  terminate.  From  the  feverai  points  of  di- 
vifion  ered  perpendiculars  to  repiefent  meridians;  fo  as 
right  lines  may  cut  them  all  under  the  fame  angle,  and 
therefore  reprefent  rhumbs ;  thus  far  as  in  the  plain 
chart. 

That  the  degrees  of  the  meridians  may  have  their  juft 
proportion  to  thofe  of  the  parallels,  the  former  are  to 
be  increafed ;  in  regard  the  latter  continue  the  fame, 
becaufe  of  the  parallelifm  of  the  meridians. 

With  the  interval  therefore  of  one  degree  in  the  equator 
C  D  (Fab.  Navig.  fig.  i  l.J  deferioe  the  quadrant  CDE, 
and  in  D  ered  a  perpendicular  D  G  ;  make  the  arch  DL 
equal  to  the  parallel  of  latitude,  and  through  L  draw 
C  G  :  this  C  G  will  be  the  enlarged  degree  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  to  be  transferred  to  the  meridian  of  the  chart  :  the 
reft  as  in  plain  charts. 

In  practice,  fuppofe  it  required  to  draw  a  Aiercator' s  chart 
from  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  fiftieth, 
and  from  the  fixth  degree  of  longitude  to  the  eighteenth. 
Firfl  draw  a  right  line  reprefenting  the  fortieth  parallel 
of  the  equator;  which  divide  into  twelve  parts,  for  the 
twelve  degrees  of  longitude  the  chart  is  to  contain.  Then 
take  a  line  of  equal  parts,  on  a  fcale  whereof  a  hundred 
parts  are  equal  to  each  of  thefe  degrees  of  longitude  ; 
and  at  each  extreme  of  the  line  raifetwo  perpendiculars, 
to  reprefent  two  parallel  meridians  to  be  divided  by  the 
continual  addition  of  fecants,  which  are  proved  to  in- 
creafe  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  the  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude  fhould  decreafe. 

Thus,  for  the  diftance  from  forty  degrees  of  latitude, 
take  131  \  equal  parts,  from  the  fcale  which  is  thefecant 
of  forty  degrees  thirty  minutes.  For  the  diftance  from 
forty-one  degrees  to  forty-two  degrees,  take  133  A  equal 
parts,  from  the  fcale  which  is  the  fecant  of  forty-one  de¬ 
grees  thirty  minutes  ;  and  foon  to  thelaft  degree  of  your 
chart,  which  will  be  154  equal  parts,  viz.  the  fecant  of 
forry-nine  degrees  thirty  minutes,  and  will  give  the 
diftance  from  forty-nine  degrees  of  latitude  to  fifty  de¬ 
grees.  By  this  means,  the  degrees  of  latitude  will  be 
augmented,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  degrees  of 
longitude  011  the  globe  decreafe. 

T  he  meridians  being  divided,  add  the  card,  or  com- 
pafs  ;  choofing  fome  convenient  place  near  the  middle 
thereof:  from  this  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  divided 
meridians,  which  will  be  the  north  rhumb;  and  from 
this  the  other  thirty-one  points  of  the  compafs  are  to  be 
fet  off. 

Laftly,  Lay  down  the  towns,  ports,  iflands,  coafts,  &c. 
from  a  table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes;  and  the  chart 
is  complete.  In  Mercator's  chart,  the  fcale  changes  as 
the  latitude  is  changed :  if  then,  v.  g.  a  Ihip  fails  be- 


dJrne^  /°t  H  and  fiftieth  Parallels  of  latitude,  the 
are  te  L  4  ‘  f  I™'6'™5  betwe™  thofe  two  parallels, 
'ft  fnlUb  V  f  f°r  meafurin«  t,ie  ^ip’s  way  /  whence 
n  extern  tllat,th0U«h  degrees  of  longitude  be  equal 
'  °rn  tbe  chart'  y£t  >hey  mult  contain  unequal 
c  Tie  s  t  m,iCS’  °r  ^UeS;  and  'hat  they  will  dc- 
fured  hv  ^  apPr°ath  nearer  pole,  becaufe  mea¬ 
ls  COnt:nually  hicreafing.  This  chat  t 

is  four  A  h  *  1Vt  ^  .truei  'hough  to  appearance  falfe  :  ic 
eafTofT  by  experience  very  accurate,  and  withal  very 

tT  nwL  PP  TatU’n-  /In.e*a>  ic  has  all  the  qualilica- 
ons  requned  t°  rend  r  lC  Qf  lrrvice  in  nav;  ti 

do  the  generality  of  manners  decline  the  ufe  of  it,  and 
rather  choofe  to  keep  the  old  erroneous  plain  chart 

%A1LWQ°!  Men'at0r’S  Cha»T  in  Jailing,  fee  Mercators 

g[0iuiar’  is  a  proje&ion  fo  called,  from  the  con- 

fhe  nrh  bWS  f°r  ^  globe  ltfclf :  this  has  been  fince 
the  others  propofed  to  the  world  by  MefTrs.  Sene.v, 

‘on,  and  Harris;  wherein  the  meridians  are  in¬ 
clined:  the  parallels  equidifhnt,  and  curvilinear;  and 
the  rhumbs  rea  lp, nils,  as  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 
\Ve  might  tae  allowed  to  expea  fomething  from  this,  as 
it  came  out  uncer  the  proteaion  of  his  majefty’s  patent, 
and  with  the  recommendation  of  feverai  able  navigators, 
and  among  others,  that  of  Dr.  Halley;  and  as  it  has 
now  flood  the  left  of  a  pretty  fevere  inquifftion.  We 

f  °n  y  addl  ‘!lat  tbc  projection  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  nature,  and  therefore  ealily  conceivable  ;  and  that  it 
been  found  to  aniwer  very  exadly,  even  in  very 
arge  drftauces ;  where  its  failure,  if  it  hath  any,  m„(t 

needs  be  molt  confpicuous. 

C  H  A r  t  s  compofed by  rhumbs  and difianccs,  are  thofe  wherci  1 

iTTk  “if  mCndiallS  or  Parallels;  but  all  is  effected 
by  the  rhumbs,  and  the  fcale  of  miles. 

.he  MfdtoS,  ^  'he  Frencl>'  a"d  ” 

Ihey  are  patched  up,  without  any  great  art,  from  the 
obfervations  or  the  mariners;  a, ry"  regular  account, 
therefore,  how  to  make  them,  would  be  needlefs.  They 
are  only  uled  in  fhort  voyages. 

PLC1  a  dllle.rtatl°n  0n  charts,  by  Dr.  Murdoch,  in  the 
Pml.  iram.  v°J.  J.  art.  ?3>  with  remarks  upon  it  b 
^  lvir.  Mountame,  art.  74.  ’ 

CHAR  FA  primarily  figmfies  a  fort  of  paper  made  of  the 
plant  papyrus ,  or  biblus, 

Charta  emporelica,  in  Pharmacy ,  &c.  a  kind  of  paper 
marie  veiy  foft  and  porous,  and  ufed  to  Litre  withal. 
harta  is  aJio  ufed  in  Ancient  Cufloms  for  a  charter, 
or  deed  in  writing. 

Charta  deforefia.  See  Charter  oftheforeft. 

Charta  magha,  the  great  charter,  is  an  ancient  inftru- 
ment,  containing  leveral  privileges,  and  liberties,  granted 
to  the  church  and  date,  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  toge<- 
ther  with  others  relating  to  the  feudal  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  I.  all  confirmed  by 
the  lucceeding  princes  about  thirty  times.  See  Magna 
charta. 

Charta  pardonationisfe  defendendo ,  is  the  form  of  a  pardon 
for  a  perfon’s  killing  another  man  in  his  own  defence. 
Chart  a  par  donation  s  utlatgariec ,  is  the  form  of  a  pardon 
of  a  man  who  is  outlawed. 

nLrTt is  a  fingle  deed,  or  deed-poll. 
pm  a  ■ RlUS,  the  fame  with  chartoph yl ax. 

CHAR  PEL.  See  Cartel,  Champion,  Combat, 
Duel,  &c.  * 

CHARTER,  Charta ,  an  inftrument,  or  written  evidence 
of  a  thing  under  the  feal  of  a  prince,  lord,  church, 
chapter,  or  community. 

1  he  word  charter  comes  from  the  Latin  charta,  anciently 
uled  for  a  public  or  authentic  ad ;  from  x«prm,  thick 

paper,  or  pafi board,  whereon  public  ads  were' ufed  to  be 
written. 

Bra&on  fays,  donations  are  fometimes  made  in  charters , 
m  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  He  adds,  that  of  charters  ’ 
fome  are  royal ,  others  of  private  perfons. 

Of/,0M  lome  are  Private,  fome  common,  fome  uni- 
verfal. 

Of  private  charters,  fome  are  de pur 0  fcof amenta,  others 
de  conditional',  feoff amento,  others  of  recognition,  pure  or 
conditional,  others  of  confirmation,  &c. 

Charters  of  community,  were  certain  privileges  firft  ob¬ 
tained  by  violence,  or  purchafe,  and  afterwards  freely 
bellowed  by  emperors,  kings,  and  barons;  whereby  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  were  enfranchifed,  all 
marks  of  fervitude  abolilhed,  and  thefe  cities,  See.  were 
formed  into  corporations  and  bodies  politick,  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  a  council  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  nomi¬ 
nation.  I  he  firft  perfon  who  conferred  thefe  privileges, 
was  Lewis  the  Grofs  in  France,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  :  and  his  example  was  foon  very  gene¬ 
rally  followed.  See  Cities, 


Charter 
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Charter  of  the  for  eft,  is  that  wherein  the  laws  of  'the 
FOREST  are  comprised  and  eftablifhed. 

Charter,  Great ,  Magna  charta.  See  Magna  charta. 

Charters  of  the  king ,  are  thofe  whereby  a  king  makes  a 
grant  to  a  perfon,  or  community;  v.  gr.  a  charter  of 
exemption ,  that  a  perfon  Ihould  not  be  impanelled  on  a 
jury,  &c.  See  Letters  patent. 

Charter  cf pardon,  is  that  whereby  a  perfon  is  forgiven 
a  felony,  or  other  offence  againft  the  king’s  crown 
and  dignity.  See  Pardon. 

Ch  art  er  government's  in  America ,  are  in  the  nature  of  civil 
corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  own  interior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England  *,  and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are 
fpecially  given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  The  form  of  government  is  borrowed  from  that 
of  England.  They  have  a  governor  named  by  the  king 
(or  in  fome  proprietary  colonies  by  the  proprietor),  who 
is  his  reprefentative  deputy.  They  have  courts  of 
juftice  of  their  own,  from  whofe  decifion  an  appeal  (as 
fome  fay,  in  the  nature  of  a  reference  by  way  of  arbitra¬ 
tion)  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in  England.  Their 
general  afiemblies,  which  are  their  houfe  of  commons, 
together  with  their  council  of  ftate,  being  their  upper 
houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  or  his  repre- 
fentative  the  governor,  make  laws  fuited  to  their  own 
emergencies.  But  it  is  particularly  declared,  by  flat.  7 
and  S  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all  laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and 
cuftoms,  which  (hall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the  plant¬ 
ations,  repugnant  to  any  law,  made  or  to  be  made  in 
this  kingdom,  relative  to  the  faid  plantations,  fhall  be 
utterly  void  and  of  none  effect.  Thefe  are  called  charter 
governments,  by  way  of  diftimftion  from  the  provincial  cfa- 
blijhments ,  the  conftitutions  of  which  depend  on  the  re- 
fpedtive  commiflions  iffu'ed  by  the  crown  to  the  govern¬ 
ors,  and  the  inflrudtions  attending  them  ;  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  which,  provincial  afiemblies  are  conftituted, 
with  the  power  of  making  local  ordinances,  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  laws  of  England;  and  alfo  from  proprietary 
governments ,  granted  out  by  the  ciown  to  individuals,  in 
the  nature  of  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  the  infe¬ 
rior  regalities,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  legifiation, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  pala¬ 
tine.  See  farther  Blackflone’s  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  xc8- 

Charter-house.  See  Chartreuse. 

Charter-land,  in  Law ,  is  fuch  as  a  man  holds  by 
charter ,  that  is,  by  evidence  in  writing  ;  otherwife  called 
freehold. 

This  the  Saxons  called  bock-land  ;  which  Lambard 
renders,  terra  ex  feripto. 

It  was  held  on  more  eafy  conditions  than  the  folk-land, 
or  terra  fine  feripto ,  held  without  writing  :  the  former 
being  kareditaria  libera  &  immunis ;  whereas  the  latter 
ccnfum  penftabat  annuum ,  atque  officiorum  quadamfervitute 
erat  obligatus. 

CHARTERER  is  in  fome  places,  as  Chefhire,  ufed  for  a 
freeholder. 

CHARTERPARTY,  in  Commerce,  denotes  the  inftrument 
of  freightage,  or  articles  of  agreement  for  the  hire  of  a 
veflel. 

The  charterparty  is  to  be  in  writing  ;  and  is  to  be  figned 
both  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  mailer  of  the  fhip,  and 
the  merchant  who  freights  it. 

The  charterparty  is  to  contain  the  name  and  the  burden 
of  the  veflel ;  thofe  of  the  matter  and  the  freighter  ;  the 
price,  or  rate  of  freight  ;  the  time  of  loading,  and  un¬ 
loading  ;  and  the  other  conditions  agreed  on. 

It  is  properly  a  deed,  or  policy,  whereby  the  mailer,  or 
proprietor  of  the  veflel,  engages  to  furnifh  immediately 
a  tight  found  veflel,  well  equipped,  caulked  and  (lopped, 
provided  with  anchors,  fails,  cordage,  and  all  other 
furniture  to  make  the  voyage  required,  as  equipage, 
hands,  vidluals,  and  other  munitions;  in  confideration 
of  a  certain  fum  to  be  paid  by  the  merchanc  for  the 
freight.  Laftly,  the  fhip,  with  all  its  furniture,  and 
the  cargo,  are  refpeclively  fubjcdled  to  the  conditions  of 
the  charterparty. 

The  charterparty  differs  from  a  bill  of  lading,  in  that  the 
ftrll  is  for  the  entire  freight,  or  lading,  and  that  both 
for  going  and  returning  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  only  for 
a  part  of  the  freight,  or  at  moll  only  for  the  voyage  one 
way. 

The  common  law  ccnllrues  char  ter  par  tics,  as  near  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  intention  of  them,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literal  fenfe  ,of  traders,  or  thofe  that  merchant- 
dife  by  fea;  but  they  muft  be  regularly  pleaded. 

The  prefident  Boyer  fays,  the  word  comes  from  hence, 
that  per  medium  charta  incidcbatur ,  <A ' fic  fiebat  charta  par¬ 
tita  ;  becaufe  in  the  time  when  notaries  were  lefs  com¬ 
mon,  there  was  only  one  inftrument  made  for  both  par¬ 
ties  :  this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave  each  his  portion, 
and  joined  them  together  at  their  return,  to  know  if 
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each  had  done  his  part.  This  he  obferves  to  have  feeri 
praftifed  in  his  time:  agreeable  to  the  method  of  the 
Romans,  who,  in  their  ftipulatioris,  ufed  to  break  a 
(tad,  each  party  retaining  a  moiety  thereof  as  a  mark. 

CHAR  Bib  recldcndis,  a  writ  which  lies  againft  him  that 
has  charters  of  feoffment  intruded  to  his  keeping,  and 
relufeth  to  deliver  them  to  the  owner. 

CH AR 1 OPHYLACIUM,  a  place  where  records  were 
kept. 

CHAR  I OPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  church  of  Conftan- 
tmople,  intruded  with  the  cuftody  of  the  archives. 

The  word  is  formed  from  and  puXarlta,  cufodio ; 

and  figniftes  charter -keeper . 

Codin  calls  the  grand  chartophylaxthe  judge  of  all  caufes, 
and  the  right  arm  of  the  patriarch.  He  adds,  that  he 
was  the  depofitary  or  keeper  of  all  the  charters  relating  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  rights  ;  and  that  he  prefided  over  matri¬ 
monial  caufes,  and  was  judge  of  all  the  clergy.  He 
drew  up  all  fentences  and  decifions  of  the  patriarch, 
who  figned  and  fealed  them  :  he  prefided  in  the  grand 
council  of  the  patriarch  :  he  took  cognizance  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  and  caufes  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  whether  among 
the  clergy,  the  monks,  or  the  people. 

He  took  place  of  all  the  bilhops,  though  himfelf  only  a 
deacon  ;  and,  on  occafion;  difeharged  the  functions  of 
the  prielts  :  he  had  twelve  notaries  under  him. 

The  char tophy lax  was  much  the  fame  at  Conlhntinople 
with  the  charlulary  at  Rome; 

There  were,  in  reality,  two  officers  who  bore  this  title  ; 
the  one  for  the  court,  the  other  for  the  patriarch;  the 
ftrll  was  called  alfo  re  gif  rat  or,  and  the  latter  feriniarius  . 
though  the  two  are  ulually  confoundeu  together.  Leun- 
clavius,  and  others,  conlound  chartophylax  with  chartu- 
lary. 

CHARTREUSE,  a  celebrated  monallery  of  Carthufians; 
fo  called  from  the  name  of  a  fteep  rocky  place,  in  a 
frig titlu l  defart,  five  leagues  from  Grenoble  in  France; 
where  S.  Bruno  retired  from  the  world,  and  firlt  infti- 
tuted  the  order  of  Carthufians. 

I  he  name  has  fince  palled  to  all  houfes  of  Carthufians  ; 
and  that  near  Grenoble,  is  now  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  the  great  Chartrcufe. 

That  ot  London,  corruptly  called  Charter-houfc ,  is  now 
converted  into  a  college,  called  alfo  from  its  founder 
Sutton's  hofpital ;  firft  endowed  with  4000/.  per  ann.  fince 
improved  to  6000/. 

It  is  to  confift  of  decayed  gentlemen,  foldiers,  and  mer¬ 
chants  ;  eighty  of  whom  have  a  plentiful  maintenance  of 
diet,  lodging,  cloaths,  phyfic,  &c.  living  together  in  a 
collegiate  manner :  and  of  fcholars,  or  youths,  forty-four 
of  whom  are  taught,  and  fupplied  with  neceflaries ;  and 
fuch  of  them  as  are  fit  for  the  univerfity  fent  thither, 
with  an  exhibition  of  20/.  per  ann,  for  eight  years;  the 
reft  are  put  to  trades. 

For  the  fuperintendency  of  this  hofpital  there  are  fixteen 
governors,  generally  of  the  prime  quality  ;  vacancies  be- 
ing  fupplied  by  the  eledfion  of  the  remaining  governors. 
The  ordinary  officers  arc,  a  mailer,  preacher,  regifter, 
treafurer,  fchoolmafter,  &c. 

CHARTREUX,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Bruno,  called 
alfo  Carthusians. 

CHARrULARY,  Chartularius,  a  title  given  to  an  ancient 
officer  in  the  Latin  church,  who  had  the  care  of  charters 
and  papers  relating  to  public  affairs. 

The  chartulary  prefided  in  ecclefiaftical  judgments,  in 
lieu  of  the  pope. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  chartulary  was  called  chartcphy- 
lax  ;  but  his  office  was  there  much  more  confiderablej 
and  fome  even  diftinguifh  the  chartulary  from  the  char¬ 
tophylax  in  the  Greek  church. 

CHARVIL,  in  Botany.  See  Chervil. 

CHARYBDIS,  in  Geography ,  originally  the  name  of  a  rodt, 
in  the  {freights  of  Medina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily; 
much  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient* 
poets. 

Charybdis  is  alfo  a  word  ufed  by  Dr.  Plott  to  exprefs  cer¬ 
tain  openings  which  he  fuppofesin  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
by  which  its  waters  are  received  and  conveyed  by  a  fub- 
terranean  circulation  to  the  origin  of  fountains  and 
fprings.  The  fluxus  mofchonicus ,  or  maalfrome  on  the. 
coaft  of  Norway,  i6  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  fome  fuch 
fubterranean  indraught  ;  and  it  is  advanced  alfo,  that; 
the  Mediterranean  fea  could  not  be  emptied  of  the  va(t 
quantities  of  waters  which  it  receives,  but  muft  overflow 
the  land  of  Egypt,  unlefs  fwallowed  by  fome  fuch  cha¬ 
rybdis,  which  is  either  in  fome  part  of  the  bafon  of  that 
fea,  or  near  the  mouth  of  it ;  in  which  cafe,  it  may  be 
the  occafion  of  that  ftrong  under-current,  deferibed  by 
all  thofe  who  have  treated  of  this  fea.  An  immenfe  cha¬ 
rybdis,  placed  near  the  ftreight’s  mouth,  may  be  hid  un¬ 
der  the  immeniity  of  waters  there  ;  but  as  it  would  ab- 
forb  the  deep  waters  continually,  ancj  that  in  large 

quan- 
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'quantities,  it  would  neceflarily  caufe  fuch  an  under 
current  there.  See  Vapour. 

CHASCUSA,  or  Cascusa,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of 
the  Ancients ,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  antiirhi- 
num  of  the  Latin  writers.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by 
forne,  that  the  chafcuja ,  or  cafcufa,  was  tlue  fame  with 
the  phyteuma  of  Diofcoriaes  ;  bur  that  author  tells  us  the 
phyteuma  was  prickly,  and  had  leaves  like  the  Jiruthium , 
which  was  a  kind  of  thiflle  ufed  in  the  dying  of  wooi 
whereas  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  chafcufa ,  or  antirrhinum, 
has  leaves  like  thofe  of  flax,  that  is,  fmooth,  narrow, 
and  oblong. 

CIIASE,  or  Chace, in  Law,  is  ufed  for  a  driving  of  cattle 
to  or  from  any  place  •,  as  to  a  diflrefs,  a  fortlet,  &c. 
Chase,  or  Chace,  is  alfo  a  place  of  retreat  for  deer  and 
wild  beads  ;  of  a  middle  kind,  between  a  foreft  and  a 
park;  being  ufually  lefs  than  a  foreft,  and  not  poflefled 
of  fo  many  privileges  ;  hut  wanting,  v.  gr.  courts  of  at¬ 
tachment,  fwainmote,  and  juftice-feat. 

Yet  it  is  of  a  larger  extent,  and  flocked  both  with  a 
greater  diverfity  of  wild  beads,  or  game,  and  more 
keepers,  than  a  park.  Crompton  obferves,  that  a  foreft 
cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjedt,  but  ir  forthwith 
lofes  its  name,  and  becomes  a  cha/e  :  in  regrd,  all  diofe 
courts  lofe  their  nature  when  they  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  fubje£t  ;  and  that  none  but  the  king  can  make  a 
lord  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft. 

By  the  common  law,  no  perfon  is  at  liberty  to  take  or 
kill  any  beads  of  chafe,  but  fuch  as  hath  an  ancient  chafe 
or  park  ;  unlefs  they  be  alfo  beads  of  prey. 

Yet  the  fame  author  adds,  that  a  foreft  may  be  granted 
by  the  king  to  a  fubject,  in  fo  ample  a  manner,  as  that 
there  may  be  courts  equivalent  to  a  court  of  attachment, 
fwainmote,  and  juftice-feat. 

Chace,  wild goofi,  a  term  uied  to  exprefs  a  fort  of  racing 
on  horieback,  ufed  formerly,  which  refembled  the  fly¬ 
ing  of  wild-geefe,  thofe  birds  generally  going  a  train  one 
after  another,  not  in  confuled  flocks  as  other  fowls  do. 
In  this  fort  ol  race  the  two  liorfes  after  running  twelve 
fcore  yards  had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the 
leading,  to  ride  what  ground  the  jockey  pleafed,  the 
hindmoft  horfe  being  bound  to  follow  him  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftance  agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped 
in  by  the  fryers  and  judges  who  rode  by  ;  and  which 
ever  horfe  could  diftance  the  other,  won  the  race.  This 
fort  Oi  racing  tvas  not  long  in  common  ufe,  for  it  was 
found  inhuman  and  deftructive  to  good  horfes,  when  two 
fuch  horfes  were  matched  together.  For  in  this  cafe 
neither  was  able  to  diftance  the  other,  until  they  were 
both  ready  to  fink  under  their  riders,  and  often  two  very 
good  horfes  were  both  fpoiled,  and  the  wagers  forced  to 
be  drawn  at  laft.  The  mifehief  of  this  fort  of  racing 
foon  introduced  the  method  now  in  ufe,  of  running  only 
a  certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  determining  the  plate 
or  wager,  by  the  coming  in  firft  at  the  pod. 

Chase,  in  Sea-Language,  (ignifies  a  vefl'el  purfued  by  an¬ 
other,  apprehended  or  known  to  be  an  enemy.  Hence, 
to  chafe  is  to  purfue  a  fhip  ;  which  is  called  alfo  giving 
chafe. 

In  chafing  at  fea,  thefe  rules  are  generally  obferved  :  if 
tiie  chafed  be  found  any  thing  to  the  windward,  the  chafer 
is  to  bring  ail  his  tacks  aboard,  and  to  ftiape  his  courfe 
to  meet  her  at  the  neareft  angle.  If  the  chafed  be  to  the 
leeward,  then  the  chafer  may  come  in  with  her,  except 
file  bear  upright  before  the  wind,  and  fo  outfail  her  ;  or 
that  lire  bring  herfelf  clofe  by  the  wind,  and  the  chafer 
proved  the  more  leeward  fhip,  and  fo  lofe  her  that  way. 
if  the  chafe  be  found  right  a- head,  and  fo  the  chafer  be 
jnit  to  a  (tern -chafe,  then  the  beft  failer  {hall  carry  it,  if 
there  be  fea-room  and  day-light.  Being  come  up  clofe 
with  the  chufe ,  endeavour  to  crofs  her  fore-foot ;  and  by 
that  means  you  will  both  hinder  her  way,  and  avoid  the 
fury  of  her  ordnance  (except  thofe  in  her  chafe),  and  ufe 
your  own  if  required,  to  more  advantage;  and  that  as 
well  your  chafe- pieces,  at  your  firft  getting  up  within 
reach,  as  your  broad- fide  and  quarter-pieces,  as  you  pafs 
thwart  her  hawfe,  and  fcour  her  decks  from  ftem  to 
ftern.  If  fhe  makes  away  from  you,  ply  your  guns,  as 
many  as  poffible,  at  her  fails,  yards,  malts,  and  general 
tackling;  and,  being  near,  fpare  not  your  cafe-ftiot,  or 
crofs-bar-fhot,  to  make  the  greater  damage. 

Chase,  Jlern,  is  when  the  chafer  follows  the  chafed  a- 
ftern,  directly  upon  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs. 

To  lie  in  a  fhip' s  fore- foot  in  a  chafe ,  is  to  fail,  and  meet 
with  her  by  the  neareft  diftance,  and  fo  to  crofs  her  in 
her  way,  or  to  come  acrofs  her  fore-foot. 

A  (hip  is  faid  to  have  a  good  chafe,  when  fhe  is  fo  built 
forward  on,  or  a-ftern,  that  (lie  can  carry  many  guns  to 
(hoot  forwards,  or  backwards;  according  to  which,  (he 
is  faid  to  have  a  good  forward ,  or  good Jlcrn-chafc . 

CiiASE-^Kirr,  are  fuch  whofe  ports  are  either  in  the  head, 
called  bow-chafes  (and  then  they  are  ufed  ia  chaGng  of 
V ol.  I.  N*  65.  6 
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others);  or  in  the  ftern,  called  fiern-chafes,  which  are 
only  ufeful  when  they  are  purfued  or  chafed  by  any  other 

Chase  of  a  gun,  is  that  part  of  the  bore,  which  begins  at 
ie  fame  circle  where  the  fecond  reinforce  ends,  and  ter- 
mmates  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  :  or  it  is  the  part 
denoted  by  I  B .  fig.  Tab.  Gunnery.  If  the  length  of  a. 
gun  be  divided  into  feven  equal  parts,  the  chafe  is  four 
of  rhefe  parts,  wanting  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Some 
have  called  the  whole  length  of  the  bore  the  chafe.  See 

^hase -girdle,  is  the  part  under  FI  in  the  fame  figure; 

rHi  frHASE'^fl/ an(l fiUet  is  'eprefented  at*. 

^nAMNG,  a  method  of  working,  or  enriching  gold,  fil- 
'er»  i*0,  ProPerly  called  enchasing. 

CHASLEU.  See  Cisleu. 

See  Grotto  and  Hiatus. 

'-HASIY.E,  or  Chasm  os,  among  Ancient  Phyficians ,  de¬ 
notes  oicitation,  or  gaping.  Hippocrates  informs  us, 
that  long  reipiration  is  a  cure  foe  continual  oscita- 

TJON. 

CHAS  iE-trec.  See  Agnus  caflus,  and  Vitex. 
CHASTISEMENTS,  or  Corrections,  in  the  Manere. 
are  the  levere  and  rigorous  effeds  of  the  aids  ;  for  when 
the  aids  are  given  with  feverity,  they  become  punifh- 
ments.  r 

CHASTITY.  The  Roman  law  iuftifies  homicide  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  chafiity  either  of  one’s  felf  or  relations  ; 
and  according  to  Selden  (De  Leg.  Heb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7  ) 
the  law  in  the  Jewifli  republic  had  the  fame  latitude. 

1  he  Eogbhi  law  alfo  juftiies  a  woman  in  killing  one  who 
attempts  to  ravifti  her.  Bac.  Elem.  34.  1  Hawk.  P.  c. 

71.  And  the  father  or  hufband  may  juftify  k. i  1 1  i n o-  a 
man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter  : 
and  the  forcible  attempt  of  a  more  deteftable  crime  may¬ 
be  equally  refilled  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural  afrgref- 
for.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 

CHATE.  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  wild  cucumber  ;  called  by  others  cucumis 
Atgyptius  rotundi-fohus ,  the  round-leaved  cucumber  of 
Egypt. 

CHA.ULET,  anciently  fignified  a  little  castle,  or 
rortrefs,  wherein  the  chalelain,  or  governor,  lodged. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  chateau,  formed  from  cafiel- 
lum,  a  diminutive  of  cafirum  ;  or  from  cafielletum,  a  di¬ 
minutive  of  cafiellum ,  cajlle. 

At  prefent  the  term  is  ufed  for  certain  courts  of  juftice 
eftablifhed  in  feveral  cities  in  France:  the  grand  chatelct 
in  Paris,  v.  gr.  is  the  place  where  the  prefidial,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  court  of  juftice  of  the  prevor  of  Paris  is  kept ;  con- 
fifting  of  a  prefidial,  a  civil  chamber,  a  criminal  chamber 
and  a  chamber  of  policy.  The  term  fignifies  the  fame  at 
Montpelier,  Orleans,  &c. 

The  little  chatelet  at  Paris  is  an  ancient  fort,  now  ferving 
as  a  prifon.  ° 

CHAT-PARD,.  in  Natural  Llifiory ,  a  creature  of  the 
leopard  kind.  See  Pardus. 

The  French  academicians,  who  difledted  this  creature 
with  great  care,  found  a  defeft  of  fpermatic  veffels,  and 
oiher  parts  abfolutely  neceflary  to  generation  ;  and  this 
not  proceding  from  caftration,  but  from  fome  other 
caufe. 

CHATTELS,  Catalis,  Catalla,  a  Norman  term,  under 
which  were  anciently  comprehended  all  moveable  goods ; 
thofe  immoveable  being  termed  fief,  or,  as  we  now  fay’ 
fee. 

Spelman  defines  chattels  to  be  bona  qucecunquc  mobllla  & 
immobilia  \  proprie  tamcn  ca  bonorum  pars,  qua?  m  anima - 
libus  confijlat ,  a  quorum  capitibus  res  ipfe,  alias  capita 
alias  capitalia  dith?  junt. 

Chattels,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  all  forts 
of  goods,  moveable  or  immoveable,  except  fuch  as  are 
in  nature  of  freehold,  or  parcel  thereof. 

Chattels  are  either  per  final  or  real . 

Chattels  perfonal ,  are  fuch  as  do  either  belong  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  perfon  of  a  man,  as  his  horfe,  fword,  &c.  or 
fuch  things  as  being  injurioufly  withheld  from  him,  a 
man  has  no  way  to  recover  but  by  personal  aiftio’n  : 
or,  ftrittly  fpeaking,  they  are  things  moveable ,  which  the 
owner  may  carry  with  him  from  one  place  to  another; 
fuch  as  animals,  houfhold  furniture,  money,  jewels, 
com,  garments,  and  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  being 
removed. 

Chattels  perfonal  are,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
teftator,  in  the  adtual  pofleflion  of  the  executors  ;  where¬ 
as  chattels  real  are  not  in  his  pofleflion  till  he  hath  made 
an  entry,  or  recovered  them.  An  owner  of  chattels  is 
faid  to  be  pojjeffed  of  them  ;  but  a  perfon  is  f.ud  to  be 
feifed  of  a  freehold. 

Chattels  real,  are  either  fuch  as  do  not  appertain  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  perfon,  but  to  fome  other  thing,  by 
way  of  dependence  ;  as  charters  of  land,  apples  upon  a 
9  *  tree. 
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tree,  &c.  or  fuch  as  neceffarily  iffue  out  of  feme  immove¬ 
able  tiling  to  a  perfon,  as  a  leafe,  or  rent  for  years.  They 
are  called  chattels ,  becaufe  their  duration  is  limited  to  a 
certain  time;  and  real ,  becaufe  they  are  interefts  annexed 
to,  and  iffuing  out  of  real  eftates. 

CHATTERER,  in  Ornithology .  See  AMPELisand  Gar- 

RULUS, 

CHATUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,a  kind  of  gold  coin. 

Chatus  was  alio  called,  by  fome  French  writers,  maillcs 
auchat. 

Du-Cange  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  the  chatus  was 
the  fame  coin  as  the  chapoten/is,  and  fuppofes  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  be  formed  from  chati  Piftavcnfes ;  in  French, 
chats  de  Poitou. 

CHAVARIGHTS,  a  fe£t  of  Mahometans,  who  deny  that 
God  ever  fent  a  prophet  that  was  infallible;  and  who 
had  a  comniiffion  to  give  a  law  to  mankind  :  they  pretend 
likewife  that  if  fuch  an  office  ffiould  ever  become  necef- 
fary,  it  would  not  be  confined  to  a  fingle  family,  but 
that  every  man  of  probity  and  virtue  would  be  capable 
of  that  honour. 

CHAUlTyk/oAVy,  in  Law,  and  according  to  its  proper  ety¬ 
mology,  denotes  an  affray  that  happens  in  the  heat  of 
blood  or  paffion.  See  On^c^-Medley. 

CH  AULIODONTA,  from  %:*?.«»,  I  put  forth,  and  o^u;, 
tooth'-,  among  /Indent  Naturalijls,  is  applied  to  thofe  ani¬ 
mals,  the  teeth  of  which  grow  to  a  great  length  out  ol 
their  mouths  ;  as  the  boar  and  the  elephant. 

CHAUMPERT.  See  Chamrart. 

CHAUNTOR,  Chaunter.  See  Chantor. 

CH/iUNTRY,  or  Chantry,  was  anciently  a  church,  or 
chapel,  endowed  with  lands,  or  other  yearly  revenue, 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts,  daily  faying 
or  finging  mafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  donors,  and  fuch 
others  as  they  appointed.  Thefe  chauntries  were  diffolvcd 
by  i  Ed., VI.  cap.  [4. 

Hence,  chantry-rents,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by  the 
tenants,  or  purchafers  of  chantry  lands. 

CHA.UFFE-WAX.  See  Cfiaffe-wax. 

CHAURUS,  or  Chorus,  arnong  the  Romans,  the  north- 
weft  wind,  or  that  which  blew  between  the  wind  called 
favonius  and  the  north. 

CHAUSE  Trappes.  See  Cai.trop  and  Crowsfeet. 

CHAUSSE'  trop-kaut,  in  the  Manege.  A  white-footed 
horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch,  when  the  white  marks  run  too 
high  upon  the  legs. 

Cli AYQUAPtONA,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  to  a  fiffi  of  the  turdus  kind,  caught  on  the 
Brafilian  ffiores,  and  more  frequently  called  by  authors 
by  its  Brafilian  name,  piraumbu. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  or  Ch atzin z arians,  a  fe£t  in 
Armenia  in  the  feventh  century. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Armenian  chazus,  crofs.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  Nicephorus,  they  are  called  Cbatzint- 
zanans  Xa-r^iprt?dptct. 

They  are  alfo  called  Staurolatrce,  which,  in  Greek,  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  as  Chazinzarians  in  Armenian,  viz.  adorers 
of  the  crofs  ;  they  being  charged  with  paying  adoration  to 
the  crofs  alone. 

In  other  refpeeb  they  were  Neftorians  ;  and  admitted  two 
perfons  in  Jefus  Chrift.  Nicephorus,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  54. 
aferibes  other  fingniarities  to  them,  particularly  their 
holding  an  annual  feaft,  in  memory  of  the  dog  of  their 
falfe  prophet  Sergius  ;  which  they  called  Artzfbartzcs. 

CHEATS,  in  Law,  are  deceitful  pra&ices  in  defrauding, 
or  endeavouring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known  right, 
by  fome  artful  and  diffioneft  device;  as  by  playing  with 
falfe  dice,  by  fraudulently  obtaining  the  execution  of 
deeds  and  trufts,  by  fuppreffing  wills,  by  raffing  money 
under  falfe  pretences,  Sc c.  Any  deceitful  practice,  whe¬ 
ther  in  trade  or  otherwife,  is  punilhable  with  fine,  im- 
prifonment,  and  pillory.  And  by  the  llatutes  33  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  1.  and  30  Geo.  II,  cap.  24.  if  any  man  de¬ 
fraud  another  of  any  valuable  chattels  by  any  falfe  to¬ 
ken,  counterfeit  letter,  or  falfe  pretences,  or  pawn*  or 
dilpofes  of  another’s  goods  without  the  confent  of  the 
owner,  he  (hall  fuffer  iuch  puniffiment  by  imprifonment, 
fine,  pillory,  tranfportation,  whipping,  or  other  corpo¬ 
ral  pains,  as  the  court  (hall  direct.  And  by  9  Anne,  cap. 
14.  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time  wins 
more  than  10/.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be  indicted 
thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  value,  ffiall  be 
deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal  punilhment 
as  in  cafe  of  wilful  perjury.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p. 
158, and  173. 

CH  bCAYA,  in  Turkijh  Affairs,  is  the  fecond  officer  of  the 
janizaries,  and  fynonymous  with  lieutenant,  or  the  fe¬ 
cond  in  any  office. 

CHECK-rc//,  a  roll,  or  book,  containing  the  names  of  fuch 
as  are  attendants,  and  in  pay  to  the  king,  or  other  great 
perfons  ;  as  their  houfhold  fervants. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  chequer-roll.  See  Roll. 
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Check,  clerk  of  the,  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  has  the  check 
and  controulment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  gua>rd,  and  all 
the  others  belonging  to  the  royal  family  ;  allowing  their 
abfence  or  defedls  in  attendance,  or  diminifliing  their 
wages  for  fame,  See. — He  alfo,  by  himfelf,  or  deputy* 
takes  the  view  of  thofe  that  are  to  watch  in  the  court, 
and  has  the  fetting  of  the  watch.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 

Check,  clerk  of  the,  in  the  king’s  dock-yards,  is  alfo  the 
name  of  an  officer,  who  keeps  a  mutter  or  regifter  of  all 
the  men  employed  aboard  his  majefty’s  fhips  and  veffels, 
and  of  the  artificers  and  others  in  the  fervice  of  the 
navy,  in  the  port  to  which  be  belongs. 

Check,  in  Falconry ,  is  where  a  hatok  forfakes  her  proper 
game,  to  follow  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  that  crofs 
her  in  her  flight. 

CHECKER.  See  Exchequer. 

Checker -courfe,  in  Brick  Afaking.  See  Brick. 

CHECKY,  in  Heraldry ,  is  where  the  fhield,  or  a  part 
theieof,  as  a  bordure,  Sec.  is  chequered,  or  divided 
into  chequers,  or  fquares.  See  Tab.  Heraldry ,  fig. 
15- 

Where  there  is  but  one  row  of  fquares,  it  is  not  properly 

called  cheeky,  but  counicrcomponed. 

Cheeky,  according  to  Colombiere,  is  one  of  the  moil  noble 
and  ancient  figures  in  all  armory  ;  and  ought  never  to 
be  given,  but  to  perfons  who  have  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  war:  for  it  reprefents  a  chefs-board,  which  it- 
fe if  is  a  representation  of  a  field  of  battle.  The  pawns 
and  men,  placed  on  both  fines,  reprefent  the  foldiers  of 
tire  two  armies;  which  move,  attack,  advance,  or  re¬ 
tire  according  to  the  will  of  the  two  gamefters,  who  are 
the  generals. 

Cheeky  is  always  compofed  of  metal,  and  colour.  Some 
authors,  however,  wculd  have  it  ranked  among  the  forts 
of  furs. 

When  the  whole  efcutcheon  is  chequered,  it  fiiould  or¬ 
dinarily  contain  fix  ranges:  there  is  no  need  of  binzon¬ 
ing  to  exprefs  them  ;  only  it  mult  be  obfi-rved,  to  begin 
to  blazon  by  the  firft  fquare  in  chief  on  the  dexter  fide. 
So  that  if  that  be  or,  and  the  next  gules,  the  houfe,  or 
family,  is  faid  to  hear  cheeky ,  or,  and  gules. 

When  the  whole  fhield  is  not  chequered,  but  only  the 
chief,  a  bend,  crofs,  cr  the  like,  the  number  of  ranges 
ffiould  be  expieffed. 

CHEEK,  in  Anatomy,  that  part  of  the  face  fituated  below 
the  eyes  on  either  fide. 

Wounds  of  the  checks,  if  fmall,  may  be  cured  by  means 
of  the  dry  future  ;  but,  if  very  large,  will  require  the 
bloody  one,  to  bring  their  lips  together  :  they  are  then 
eafily  healed  with  vulnerary  balfams.  But  if  it  happen 
that  one  of  Steno’s  falivary  ducts  is  wounded  in  its  paf- 
fage  acrois  the  cheek  from  the  parotid  gland,  the  conftant 
difeharge  of  faliva  into  the  wound  will  prevent  the  cure, 
till  the  du£l  is  perforated  in  the  internal  part  of  the  cheek , 
to  make  a  paffage  for  the  faliva  into  the  mouth.  This 
method  is  propofed  by  Chefelden  in  his  anatomy. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  Mechanics,  foralmoftall 
thofe  pieces  of  their  machines  and  inftruments,  that  are 
double,  and  perfe£lly  alike. 

The  cheeks  of  a  printing  prefs,  are  its  two  principal  pieces  ; 
they  are  placed  perpendicular,  and  parallel  to  each  other; 
ferving  to  luftain  the  three  fommers,  viz.  the  head, 
{helves,  and  winter,  and  to  bear  the  fpindle,  and  other 
parts  of  the  machine. 

The  checks  of  a  turner’s  lathe,  are  two  long  pieces  of  wood, 
between  which  are  placed  the  puppets,  which  are  either 
pointed,  or  otherwife,  ferving  to  lupport  the  work,  and 
the  mandrils  of  the  workman.  Thefe  two  pieces  are 
placed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  feparated  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  tail  of  the  puppets,  and 
joined  with  tenons  to  two  other  pieces  of  wood,  placed 
perpendicularly,  called  the  legs  of  the  lathe. 

Checks  of  the  glazier’ s  vice ,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  joined 
parallel  at  top  and  bottom  ;  in  which  are  the  axis,  or 
l'pindles,  little  wheel,  cufliions,  See.  whereof  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  compofed. 

Cheeks  of  a  mortar,  or  Brackets,  in  Artillery,  aremade 
of  ftrong  planks  of  wood,  bound  with  thick  plates  of 
iron,  and  are  fixed  to  the  bed  by  four  bolts  ;  they  rife  on 
each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  what 
elevation  is  given  her,  by  the  help  of  ftrong  bolts  of  iron 
which  go  through  both  cheeks,  both  under  and  behind  the 
mortar,  betwixt  which  are  driven  coins  of  wood  ;  thefe 
bolts  are  called  the  bracket-bolts,  and  the  bolts  which 
are  put  one  in  each  end  of  the  bed,  are  the  traverfe-bolts, 
becaufe  with  hand-fpikes  the  mortar  is  by  thefe  traverfed 
to  the  right  or  left. 

Cheeks,  in  Ship-Building ,  are  two  pieces  of  timber,  fitted- 
on  each  fide  of  the  maft,  at  the  top,  ferving  to  ftrengthen 
the  mails  there.  The  uppermolf  bail  or  piece  of  timber 

»  in  the  beak  of  a  {hip,  is  called  the  cheek.  The  knees 

.  which  fallen  the  beak-head  to  the  bow  of  the  {hip,  are 

called 
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tailed  checks  ;  and  the  fides  of  any  Mock,  or  the  Tides  of 
a  fhip’s  carriage  of  a  gun,  are  called  checks. 

Cheeks,  Upper  and  lower ,  are  thole  pieces  of  timber  on  each 
fide  of  the  trau. -board. 

CHEESE,  a  kind  of  food;  being  a  preparation  of  milk 
curdled  by  means  of  rennet,  and  afterwards  dried,  and 
hardened. 

Cheefe  is  nothing  but  milk  purged  of  its  ferum,  or  whey  ; 
and  fometimes  too  of  the  cream,  or  butyrous  part  of  the 
milk. 

Cheefe ,  when  new,  is  found  to  load  the  ftomach,  by  re::- 
fon  of  its  moifture  and  vifeidity  ;  and  when  too  old,  it 
heats  and  inflames  it  by  its  falts.  The  phyficians  advife 
it  to  be  eat  in  fmall  quantities :  hence  that  Latin  verfe, 

Cafeus  illc  bonus ,  quem  dat  avara  manus. 

Dr.  Qjaincy  fays,  it  cannot,  be  too  old  :  it  is  certain*  the 
more  it  abounds  with  falts,  the  more  will  it  contribute  to 
digeftion,  and  the  clearing  of  rhe  ftomach  of  other  food. 
Indeed  fome  condemn  all  ufe  ol  cheefe ;  theltering  them- 
felvts  under  that  ancient  maxim,  Cajcus  eji  nequam,  quia 
concoquit  omnia  Jc  quam 

The  Laplanders  make  a  fort  of  cheefe  of  the  milk  of  their 
rein-deer,  which  is  not  only  of  great  lervice  to  them  as 
food,  but  on  many  other  occafions.  Scheffer’s  Hilt  of 
Lapl. 

Ch  eese  Runnct,  in  Botany.  See  Lady’s  Bedflraw.- 

CHEEVANCE.  See  Chevisance. 

CHEF.  See  Chief. 

Chef  d'oeuvre.  See  Masterpiece. 

CHEGGiO,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  Ia£tefcent 
plant,  common  in  Cambaya.  It  is  reported  by  authors, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  country,  that  thofe  knobs  and 
beards  of  this  plant  which  grow  facing  the  north,  are  a 
very  noble  medicine  in  the  cure  of  apoplexies  and  other 
nervous  diforders,  but  that  thofe  knots  and  beards  of  .he 
fame  plant  which  look  fouthward  are  poifonous.  Redi 
proved  fome  of  this  famous  plant,  and  gave  it  feveral  fair 
tiials,  but  found  the  hiflory  of  its  nature  and  effects 
wholly  falfe. 

CHElLOCACF,arnongPAy/?r/fl«.t,  literally  fignifies  the  lip- 
evil.  It  is  a  fwelling  of  the  lips,  to  which  die  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  northern  countries,  efpecially  children,  are  laid 
to  be  very  fubje£t  ;  particularly  thofe  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  if  we  may  credit-  Caftellus 

CHEIR  ANTHUS,  in  Botany .  See  Stock  Gilly  flower. 

CHER  AO,  in  Natural  flijlory,  the  name  of  an  earth  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fometimes  ufed  by 
the  Chinefe  in  their  porcelain  manufactures-  It  is  a  hard 
and  ltony  earth,  and  the  manner  of  ufing  it  is  this  :  they 
firft  calcine  it  n  an  open  furnace,  and  then  beat  it  to  a  fine 
powder.  This  powder  they  mix  with  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  ilirri ng  the  whole  together,  they  let  the 
coarfer  part  fubfide,  and  pouring  off  the  relt,  yet  thick 
as  cream,  they  leave  it  to  fettle,  and  ufe  the  matter  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  found  in  form  of  foft  pafle,  and 
will  retain  that  humidity  a  long  time.  This  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  earth  called  hoache ,  in  the  making  that  ele¬ 
gant  fort  of  china-ware  which  is  all  white,  and  has 
flowers  which  feem  formed  by  a  mere  vapour  within  its 
furface.  'The  manner  of  their  ufing  it  is  this:  they  firft 
make  the  veffel  of  the  common  matter  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  when  this  is  almoft  dry,  they  paint  upon  it  the 
flowers,  or  whatever  other  figures  they  pleafe,  with  a 
pencil  dipt  in  this  preparation  of  the  chekao  ;  when  this  is 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  the  whole  veffel  with  the  var- 
nifh,  in  the  common  way,  and  bake  it  as  ufual.  The 
confequence  is,  that  the  whole  is  white;  but  the  body  of 
the  veffel,  the  figures,  and  the  varnilh,  being  three  dif¬ 
ferent  fubllances,  each  has  its  own  particular  white  ;  and 
the  flowers,  being  painted  in  the  fined  white  of  all,  are 
diftin£tly  feen  through  the  varnifh  upon  the  veffel,  and 
feem  as  if  traced  by  a  fine  vapour  only.  The  hoache  does 
this  as  well  as  the  chekao ,  and  has  belide  this  the  quality 
of  ferving  for  the  making  the  porcelain  ware,  either 
alone,  or  in  the  place  of  the  kaolin  :  the  chekao  has  not 
this  property,  nor  any  other  fubdance  befide  this  hoache , 
which  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  our  deatites  or  foap- 
rock. 

CHELA,  in  Medicine ,  has  feveral  fignifications.  It  imports 
a  forked  probe,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii.  De 
Morbis,  ufed  in  extra£ling  a  polypus  of  the  nofe.  But 
in  Ruffus  Ephefius.  cap.  iv.  chela  implies  the  extremities 
of  the  cilia,  which  touch  each  other  when  the  eyes  are 
ihut.  But  the  mod  frequent  fignification  of  chela  is 
claws,  particularly  thofe  of  the  crab. 

Chela  further  fignifies  fiffures  in  the  heels,  feet,  or  pu¬ 
denda. 

CHEL  ANDIUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  is  ufed  for  a  kind 
of  veffel  or  fiiip.  It  is  alfo  called  chelandrium ,  chelindrus , 
che/indra,  falandra,  and  falandria,  and,  by  the  Byzantine 
writers,  yjhtxytyior.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ditmar  as  a 
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veflel  of  great  length,  carrying  bars,  ami  a  hundred  ami 
fifty  feamen.  It  leans  to  have  refembled  an  Italian 
galley. 

CHELANDURUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers ,  a  fmall  kind  of 

C II E  r.  A  N  D  I  U  M . 

CHc.L AZIUM,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a  move- 
able  tubercle  in  the  eye-lid,  commonly  called  in  Enghih 
a  ftithe  or  flye. 

CliLLIDON,  in  Ichthyology,  rhe  name  given  by  many  of 
the  old  Greek  writers  to  a  kind  of  flying- fifh,  called  by 
fome  authors  rnilvus  and  hirundo,  and  by  lome  accipiter , 
or  the  hAwk -fijh.  It  is  properly  a  fpecies  of  trigla,  and 
is  didinguifhtd  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  trigla  with 
the  head  a  little  acuieated,  and  with  a  Angular  fin  near 
the  pedforal  fins.  This  method  of  reducing  the  fifh  to 
their  true  genera,  and  diftinguifhing  them  by  their  proper 
lpecific  names,  is  the  only  method  of  truly  knowing 
them.  The  arbitrary  names  of  rnilvus  and  hirundo  carry 
fo  little  idea  of  the  peculiar  fifh  with  them,  that  they 
may  be  as  well  applied  to  one  fpecies  as  another  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  two  or  three  different  fpecies  of  the 
trigla  called  rnilvus,  &c.  by  different  authors. 

CHELIDONIA-  among  the  R  omans,  a  name  given  to  the 
wind  more  commonly  called  favomuS; 

It  was  only  called  chclidonia  for  a  fortnight  in  the  middle 
of  February,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fwallow  makes  its 
firft  appearance. 

CHELIDON1UM,  in  Botany,  See  Celandine. 

CHEL1DONIUM.  in  Botany*,  a  name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  anemone.  The  reafon  teems  to  have  been  its 
flowering  about  the  time  of  the  fwallows  coming  from 
their  winter  retreats. 

Chelido  nius,  in  Infcffology ,  the  name  of  a  fly  called  the 
i wallow  fly,  by  reafon  of  its  fwift  flight.  It  Is  in  molt 
parts  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  black  prominent  (boul¬ 
ders  a  black  bead,  and  fhort  black  antenna.  The  wings 
are  filvery,  and  edged  with  black  It  often  fits  a  long 
time  together  on  the  leaves  of  plants  ;  but  is  very  quick- 
figbted,  and  when  any  perfon  comes  near  it,  it  is  gone  in 
a  moment,  and  ufuslly  takes  fuch  long  flights,  that  it  is 
not  eaftly  caught  afterwards. 

Chelidonjus,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  ftone  pretended  to 
be  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  young  fwallows  ;  much 
efteemed  by  fome  for  the  falling  fickneL. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ysiiouv,  a  fwallow.  See 
S  W  A  L  I.  o  w -flofie. 

CHELON,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  of  the  mullet 
kind,  and  much  relembling  the  common  mullet  iti  its 
general  fhape,  but  its  eyes  are  more  prominent,  and  its 
head  fmaller.  It  has  alfo  its  fide-iines,  which  run  from 
the  head  to  the  tail,  very  evenly  ranged,  and  placed  at 
equal  diftances,  and  its  lips  are  remarkably  thick  and  pro¬ 
minent  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  mullet. 

CHELONE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofper- 
mia  clafs.  Its  chara£ters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the 
ringent  kind,  having  a  fhort  cylindrical  tube,  which  is 
fwollen  at  the  chaps,  where  it  is  oblong,  convex  above, 
and  plain  below  ;  the  m-outh  almoft  doled.  It  hath  four 
ftamina,  the  two  fide  ones  being  a  little  longer  than  the 
other.  It  hath  an  oval  gennen,'  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  capfule,  having  two  cells,  which  are  filled 
with  flat,  roundifh  feeds,  having  a  border.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  which  grow  naturally  in  North  America* 

CHELONITES,  a  ftone  laid  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  tor- 
toifes,  and  to  have  the  faculty  of  refilling  poifon. 

The  word  is  formed  from  a  lortoife. 

Some  confound  the  chelonites  with  the  bufonites,  or  toad- 
ftones. 

CHELSEA  College.  See  Hospital. 

CHELYDRUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  fpecies  of  ferpents, 
the  fame  with  the  chersyd  rus. 

CHELYS,  among  the  Ancients,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
puliative  kind,  faid  to  be  invented  by  Mercury,  and 
formed  of  a  (hell  found  in  the  river  Nile,  at  the  time  of 
low  water, 

CHELYSMA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  thick  piece  of  wood  which 
the  Greeks  fixed  to  the  keels  of  their  fhips,  to  fave  them 
from  being  worn  or  broken.  It  was  alfo  called  cuncus. 

CHEMA,  according  to  Blancard,  is  the  name  of  a  certain 
meafure  fometimes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  phyficians, 
and  which  he  thinks  contains  two  fmall  fpoonfuls. 

The  determined  weight  of  this  quantity  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  afeertained,  in  confequence  of  the  different  fpe- 
cific  gravities  of  different  fubltances:  juft  as,  at  prefent, 
the  word  fpoonful  is  ufed  in  a  Vague  and  undetermined 
fenfe,  efpecially  with  refpect  to  fubltances,  of  which  ic 
i  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  little  more  or  a  lit. 
tie  lefs  be  ufed. 

CHEME,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  liquid  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  the  fifth  part  of  a  cvathus. 

CHEMICAL  glaffes ,  how  to  cement  when  cracked,  fee 
Cement. 

CHEMIN 


CHE  C  H  E 


€hemin  dcs  rondes ,  in  Fortification.  See  Way  fi  the 
rounds. 

CHEMISE,  in  Fortification ,  a  wall  wherewith  a  baftion,  or 
ditch,  is  lined,  for  its  greater  ftxpport  and  ftrength. 
Chemise,  fire,  is  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  fleeped  in  a  com- 
pofition  of  oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  and  other  combuftible 
matters  ;  ufed  at  fe a,  to  fet  fire  to  an  enemy’s  vefl'el. 
CHEMISTRY.  See  Chymistry. 

CHEMOSIS,  in  A/edicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  eye,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  imlhmmarion,  when  the  white  of  the  eye 
fwells  above  the  black,  and  overtops  it  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  there  appears  a  fort  of  hiatus ,  or  gap  be¬ 

tween  them,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Galen  calls  it  a 
red  and  carnous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  tunica 
Dr.  Burghart,  in  a  chemofis  where  the  cornea  was  already 
biuff,  dilated  the  opening,  and  extra£led  the  cryitalline 
lens,  which  had  come  forward  before  the  iris.  The  lens 
was  fo  changed  and  fuppurated,  that  it  refembled  a  piece 
of  white  amber  :  after  extra£ling  it,  the  pain  of  the  eye 
became  milder. 

CHENCE,  in  Old  Cufioms ,  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  as 

A  M  A  B  Y  R . 

CHENILLES,  fauJJ'c ,  bafiard  caterpillars.  See  Fausse. 
CHENISCUS,  from  a  goo/c ;  among  the  Ancients , 
an  ornament  in  the  form  of  little  geefe,  ufed  on  the 
prows  and  flerns  of  their  fhips. 

CHENOCORPUS,  Goofe-dung,  in  Medicine ,  is  accounted 
very  acrimonious  and  refolvent,  and  therefote  preferibed 
with  fuccefs  in  the  jaundice.  The  greenifh  dung  is 
effeemed  the  beff.  It  is  gathered  in  the  meadows  in 
faring  time,  and  being  dried  with  a  moderate  heat,  and 
pulverifed,  is  given  from  half  a  dram  to  a  full  dram  at 
a  dofe,  Ic  is  recommended  alfo  in  the  feurvy,  and  other 
difeafes. 

CH ENOPODI U IVI,  in  Botany.  See  Goose -foot. 
CHENSERS,  in  our  Statutes,  is  ufed  for  fuch  as  paid  tri¬ 
bute  or  cenfic,  quit-rent,  or  clWf-rent. 

ChEQ_,  or  Cherif,  the  prince,  or  high-prieft  of  Mecca  ; 
fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Muflulmans;  and  owned  as  fuch 
bv  all  the  fe£ls  into  which  they  are  divided. 

The  grand  fignior,  fophies,  mogols,  khans  of  Tartary, 
&c.  fend  him  yearly  prefents  ;  efpecial  1  v  tapeflry,  to 
cover  Mahomet’s  tomb,  and  tents  for  himfelf :  for  the 
cheq  has  a-  tent  near  the  mofque  of  Mecca,  wherein 
he  lives  during  the  feventeen  days  of  devotion  in  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Mecca.  The  tapeflry  and  tent  are  changed  each 
year,  and  pieces  thereof  are  fent  to  the  princes  who  fur- 
nifh  new  ones. 

His  revenue  is  very  confiderable,  confiding  of  prefents 
made  by  the  Mahometan  princes,  and  pilgrims,  to  the 
mofque  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

1  he  cheq  fubfids  all  the  pilgrims  during  the  feventeen 
days  of  devotion  ;  on  which  account  he  is  every  year  fur- 
nifhed  wirli  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  from  the 
grand  fignior:  the  better  to  obtain  this,  he  makes  him 
believe,  that  there  are  conftantly,  during  this  time,  fe- 
venry  theufand  pilgrims  ;  and  that,  fliould  the  number 
fall  fiioit,  the  angels,  in  form  of  men,  would  make 
it  up. 

CHERAMIS,  in  Antiquity,  a  medical  meafure.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Erotian  on  Hippocrates,  it  was  the  hollow  of  a 
fhell-fifh  called  myax,  and  took  that  name  from  xyip&io.os, 
which  dignifies  a  hollow  place.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
Hippocrates,  and  feems  not  much  different  from  the 
chema,  which  in  Galen’s  Exegefus  is  expounded  by  it. 
Cornavius  alfo  explains  cheramis  by  the  meafure  of  a 
chema  ;  and  Calvus  on  another  paffage  expounds  it  by 
a  pugil. 

CPIEREF,  a  title  affirmed  by  the  emperors  of  Morocco. 
See  Caliphate. 

CHEPiEM,  among  the  Jews,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  fpecies  of 

ANNIHILATION. 

The  Hebrew  word  cherim  fignifies  properly  to  dejlroy,  ex¬ 
terminate,  devote,  anathematize. 

Ciier EM  is  fometimes  likewife  taken  for  that  which  is  con- 
fecrated,  vowed,  of  offered  to  the  Lord,  fo  that  it  may 
no  longer  be  employed  in  common  or  profane  ufes. 
There  are  fome  who  affert,  that  perfons  thus  devoted 
were  put  to  death;  whereof,  they  fay,  Jephtha’s  daugh¬ 
ter  is  a  memorable  example.  Judg.  xi.  29,  See. 

Cherem  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  excommunication  in  ufe 
among  the  Jews.  See  Niddui. 

CHERLEivlA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Halier  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  to  a  genus  of  plaats  of  the  dccandria  trigynia  clafs, 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe:  the  perianthium  is 
compoftd  of  five  equal  lanceolated  leaves.  There  are  no 
petals  ;  but  there  (land  within  the  cup  five  very  fmall, 
routidifii,  and  emerginated  midaria,  difpofed  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  order.  The  flamina  are  ten  fuculated  filaments,  five 
of  which  are  affixed  to  the  nedaria.  The  anther ce  are 
fimple  ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  of  an  oval  figure; 
the  ftyles  are  three,  and  (band  open  ;  the  ftigmata  are 


fimple.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule,  compofed  of  tfrree 
valves,  and  divided  into  three  cells.  The  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 
The  nellaria  of  this  genus  fhew,  that  they  are  of  kin  to 
the  j fedums  or  houleleeks  ;  but  in  the  fruit  it  differs  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  Jedums,  and  rather  approaches  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  lychnis-,  it  would  therefore  be  very  improper 
_  to  confound  it  with  either  of  thofe  genera. 

CHERMES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of ‘four- winged  infefts, 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe:  its  rojirum ,  or  trunk, 
is  lituated  under  its  breaft  ;  the  abdomen  is  mucronated, 
or  pointed,  at  the  hinder  extremity;  and  the  legs  are 
formed  lor  leaping, 

I  liefe  infttRs,  which  in  Englifh  are  called  bugs,  take  par¬ 
ticular  denominations  from  the  trees  or  plants  on  which 
they  feed  :  as  the  elm- bug,  the  fir.  bug,  the  birch-ss  ug, 

PHrV^-*B.UG’  the  wi^ow‘BVGt  the  nettll- eug,  &c. 
CHLkMI  I'ES,  or  Chernites,  in  the  Natural  Hifiory  of 
the  Ancients,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a  fpecies  of  very 
right  and  white  marble  or  alabalter,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  lame  with  that  called  afterwards  lygdinum 
manner, 

CHE  s  NIBS,  in  Antiquity ,  a  veffel  wherein  people  ufed  to 

wa!h  their  hands  betore  they  went  to  attend  religious  fer- 
vice.  & 

The  word  is  derived  from  Xttpt  the  hand,  and  OTia,  to 

wajh. 

CHERRY  - Tree,  Ccrafus,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
trees,  according  to  fome  writers,  but  a  Ipecies  of  the 
pkunus  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  For  the  botanical  cha¬ 
racters,  fee  Pi.  c  U-Tree.' 

Phis  tree  is  called  cerafns ,  according  to  Servius,  from 
the  name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  which  Lucullus  dcflroyed; 
and  the  fruit  of  it  was  brought  by  him  to  Rome,  in  the 
year  of  the  city  66 o,  and  into  Britain  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  afterwards,  or  A.  D.  55.  Soon  after 
it  was  fpread  through  moft  parts  of  Europe.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  the  cherry-tree  enumerated  by  Miller  are  five.  viz. 
>•  ,he  common  or  Kentifli  cherry,  from  which  m»ny  rno- 
citiii  botanills  fuppofe  that  moft  of  the  varieties  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Englifh  gardens  are  derived;  fuch  as  the 
early  May  cherry,  the  May-duke  cherry ,  the  arch-duke 
cherry,  the  Fiemifh  cherry,  the  red-heart,'  the  white-heart, 
toe  black-heart,  the  amber-heart,  the  ox-heart,  the  luke- 
ward,  the  carnation,  the  Hertfordfiiire. heart,  the  mo- 
relio,  the  bleeding-heart,  and  the  yellow  Spanifh  ch--rry 
be  tides  two  forts  with  double  flowers,  which  are  pro  pal 
gated  for  ornament.  2.  The  cherry-tree  with  fpear-fliaped. 
iawed  leaves,  or  the  greater  wild  cherry-tree  with  a 
fweetifh  fruit,  whofe  juice  yields  a  black  colour.  This 
is  a  black  cherry,  fuppoieH  to  be  a  native  of  England. 

I  bib  tree  grows  to  a  large  fize,  produces  beauiifui  flowers, 
affords  good  food  for  birds,  and  the  wood  of  it  is  ufeful 
for  turners.  1  he  Trench  plant  them  for  avenues  to  their 
houfes,  where  other  trees  will  not  thrive,  and  cultivate 
them  for  the  manufacture  of  hoops.  The  varieties  raifed 
by  feeds  from  this  tree  are  the  black  coroun,  which  is  & 
good  bearer,  and  yields  excellent  fruit,  and  the  fmall 
Wild  cherry.  3.  1  he  cherry-tree  with  oval  fpear-fliaped 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters,  commonly  called 
the  duller  cherry.  4.  The  cherry-tree  with  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  round  bunches,  and  oval-leaves,  called  the  Ma- 
haleb,  or  perfumed  cherry.  The  wood  of  this  fort  is 
efleemed  by  the  French  for  cabinet-making,  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  odour.  5.  The  cherry-tree  with  fmooth 
fpear-fliaped,  entire  leaves,  of  a  bluifli  green  on  their 
under  fide,  and  fpreading  branches,  called  the  dwarf 
Canada  cherry. 

_lhe  feveral  forts  of  cherry-trees  are  propagated  by  bind¬ 
ing  or  grafting  the  feveral  kinds  into  flocks  of  the  black 
or  wild  red  cherries,  which  are  Itrong  (hooters,  and  of 
a  longer  duration  than  any  of  the  garden  kinds.  The 
Hones  of  thefe  two  kinds  are  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  Tandy 
earth  in  autumn,  and  the  young  flocks  produced  from 
them  are  to  remain  where  they  rife  till  the  feeond  au¬ 
tumn  after  their  fowing,  when  in  O&obtr  they  fliould 
be  planted  out  into  a  rich  earth,  at  three  feet  diftance 
from  row  to  row,  and  at  about  ten  inches  diftance  in  the 
rows.  The  feeond  year  after  the  planting  out,  they  will 
be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  intended  for  dwarfs ;  but  if  they 
are  intended  for  ftandards,  they  will  not  be  tall  enough 
till  the  fourth  year;  for  they  fliould  be  budded  or  grafted 
near  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  The  grafting  is  ufualiy 
performed  in  fummer,  and  the  head  of  the  flock  is  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  March  followin'*,  a- 
bout  fix  inches  above  the  bud;  and  if  the  hud  hasbfliot. 
well,  and  there  is  any  fear  of  its  being  difplaced  by- 
winds,  it  mull  be  gently  tied  up  to  the  part  of  the  flock 
left  above  it.  The  autumn  afterwards,  thefe  trees  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  and  be  fet  where  they  are  to  remain  • 
or  they  may  be  left  two  years.  Many,  when  they  plant 
t  thefe  trees  in  their  places,  lop  off  a  great  part  of  their 

heads. 


CHE 

heads,  but  this  is  an  injury  that  often  kills  them  ;  and 
when  they  efcape,  they  fddom  get  well  over  it  for  four 
or  five  years.  If  the  trees  are  intended  for  walls,  it  is 
advileable  to  plant  dwarfs  between  the  llandards,  that 
thefe  may  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  while  the 
others  Ipread  over  the  upper  part;  and  when  the  dwarfs 
rife  to  fill  the  whole  walls,  the  llandards  fhould  be  taken 
entirely  away.  When  thefe  trees  are  taken  up  from  the 
nurfery,  the  dead  fibres  of  the  roots  muft  be  carefully 
taken  off,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flock  which  is  above 
the  bud,  mult  be  cut  off  clofe  down  to  the  back  part  of 
it:  the  dud  muft  be  placed  dire&ly  from  the  wall. 
Cherry-trees  thrives  hell  in  a  dry  hazley  loam,  and  in  a  gra¬ 
velly  foil  are  very  fubjeCt  to  blights,  and  feldom  Hand 
long  good.  They  fhould  be  placed  at  fourteen  feet  afun- 
drr,  with  a  Handard-tree  between  each  two.  In  pruning 
thefe  trees,  their  fhoots  fhould  never  be  fhortened,  for 
they  moftly  produce  their  fruit  from  their  extreme  part. 
All  the  fore-right  fhoots  arf  to  be  difplaced,  and  the 
others  trained  horizontally;  and  where  there  is  a  vacan¬ 
cy  in  the  wall,  the  branches  being  Shortened,  will  throw 
up  a  ffioot  or  two  to  fill  it. 

Cherry,  Barhadocs ,  Malpigbia,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
dccandrla  trigynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe :  the 
flower  hath  five  kidney-lhaped  petals,  which  are  con¬ 
cave,  and  fpread  open  ;  and  ten  awl-fhaped  llamina,with 
twomellous  elands  adhering  to  the  empalement.  It  has 
a  fmall roundifh  germen,  fupporting  three  (lender  ftyles  ; 
the  germen  turns  to  a  large,  furrowed,  globular  berry, 
with  one  cell,  inclofing  three  rough,  angular  flony  feeds. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Well  Indies,  where 
the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Cherry,  Cornelian ,  Cornus,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  te- 
trandria  monogynla  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  hath 
many  flowers,  which  are  included  in  one  common  four¬ 
leaved  coloured  invoiucrum  ;  the  flowers  have  four  plain 
petals,  and  four  ereft  (lamina,  which  are  longer  than  the 
petals.  The  round  germen  fituated  below  the  empalement 
becomes  an  oval  or  roundifh  berry,  inclofing  a  nut  with 
two  cells,  having  an  oblong  kernel.  There  are  fix  fpe¬ 
cies.  Miller’s  Gard.  Ditl. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  cooling,  drying,  and  aflringent, 
Ilrengthens  the  flomach,'  flops  all  kinds  of  fluxes,  and 
is  good  in  fevers,  efpecially  if  accompanied  with  a  diar¬ 
rhoea.  The  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  fruit  is  the 

rob  dc  cornis. 

Cherry,  Dwarf,  and  Cherry  of  the  Alps ,  Lonicera.  See 
Upright  Honey-suckle. 

Cherry,  Hottentot ,  Muuroccnia,  in  Botany ,  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant,  edit.  2.  289.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
has  five  oval  petals,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  five  Ha- 
niina,  which  are  fituated  between  the  petals;  and  in  the 
centre  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  crowned  by  a  cri- 
fld  fligma.  The  germen  turns  to  an  oval  berry  with  one 
or  two  cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  oval  feed.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  one  difeovered  at  Jamaica.  This  plant  is  annexed 
to  the  genus  of  cassine,  in  the  laft  edition  of  Lin¬ 
naeus's  Genera. 

Cherry,  Winter ,  Phyfalis ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynla  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  has  a  fwelling  permanent  empalement,  which  is 
five-cornered,  and  cut  at  the  top  into  five  acute  points  ; 
the  flower  has  one  wheel-ffiaped  petal,  with  a  Ihort 
tube,  and  a  large  brim,  which  is  five  cornered,  and 
plaited  ;  it  has  five  fmall  awl-fhaped  (lamina,  which 
join  together,  and  a  roundifh  germen  fupporting  a  Sen¬ 
der  flyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  fligma  ;  the  germen  af¬ 
terwards  turns  to  an  almofl  globular  berry,  with  two 
cells  inclofed  in  the  large  inflated  empalement,  filled 
with  compreffed  kidney -fhaped  feeds.  There  are  fixteen 
fpecies. 

This  plant  is  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feed,  or  by 
parting  the  roots.  Its  only  beauty  is  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  at  which  time  their  red  bladders, 
opening  and  difclofing  the  r^m^-fhaped  fruit,  make  a 
pretty  appearance. 

The  leaves  are  cooling,  and  of  the  nature  of  common 
night-fhaefe.  The  berries  are  a  Angular  good  diuretic,  and 
ufeful  againfl  the  gravel  and  ftone  :  being  boiled  in  milk, 
and  fweetened  with  fugar,  they  cure  the  heat  of  urine, 
making  bloody  water,  and  ulcers  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  They  relieve  the  jaundice  by  opening  obfiruc- 
tions  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder;  and  the  dropfy,  by 
carrying  off  the  water  through  the  urinary  paffages. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  trochifci  alkekengl. 

Cherry -brandy,  a  drink  made  of  brandy,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cherries. 

The  cherries  commonly  ufed  therein,  are  of  the  black 
kind  ;  with  thefe,  a  bottle  being  half  filled,  is  filled  up 
with  brandy,  or  fpirits.  The  whole  is  to  be  fhaken  up 
now-and-then  ;  and  in  a  month’s  time  it  becomes  fit  for 
ufe. 
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To  fweeten  it,  and  improve  the  flavour,  feme  choofe  to 
put  in  fugar,  with  a  quantity  of  rafberries. 

Cherry- wi ne  is  made  by  adding  two  pounds  of  fugar  to 
every  two  gallons  of  the  juice  of  cherries.  The  liquor  .is 
afterwards  put  into  a  veflel  to  ferment;  and  after  Hand¬ 
ing  about  two  months  in  the  calk,  is  bottled  off  with  a 
little  fugar,  for  ufe. 

CHEkSA,  called  alfo  fccitla ,  in  fome  medical  writers,  fig- 
nifies  a  root  reduced  to  a  farinaceous  powder.  This  wav 
of  preparation  fome  condemn,  as  exhauffing  the  virtues 
of  the  drug,  and  rendering  it  good  for  nothing  ;  others 
defend  it. 

CllERS/T.A,  earthy,  from  y^aoc,  earth’,  an  epithet  of 
the  three  fpecies  of  asps,  mentioned  by  Galen  and 
-/Egineta. 

CHERSETUM,  in  Old  Cujloms,  is  ufed  for  ehurchcffct .  See 
Church-Scot. 

CHERSONESUS,  in  Geography,  a  peninfula  ;  or  a  conti¬ 
nent  almoll  encompaffed  round  with  the  fea,  Only  join¬ 
ing  to  the  main  land,  by  a  narrow  neck,  or  illhmus. 

I  he  word  is  Greek,  x^ovneroi >  of  land,  and 

»’ mo;,  ifland ;  which  fignifies  the  (lime. 

This  term  i$  ufed  by  the  moderns,  in  complaifance  to  the 
ancients,  who  called  all  their  peninfulas  by  this  name  : 
accordingly,  fuch  places  as  were  hereby  diHinguifhed 
among  them  retain  the  name  among  us ;  as  the  Cherfo - 
nefus  of  Peloponnefus,  of  Thrace,  Cherfonefus  Cim- 
brica,  Aurea,  &c. 

CHERSYDRUS,  %e fo-uS'po;,  an  amphibious  ferpent ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  lives  firff  in  watry  places,  whence  it 
is  called  hydrus  ;  after  which  it  fliifts  its  habitation,  and 
lives  on  dry  ground,  and  thence  has  its  compound  ap¬ 
pellation  cherfydrus. 

CHERT,  or  Cherk,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  of  our  miners  to  a  peculiar  fine  kind  of  Hone  found 
in  flrata,  but  of  the  hardnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  flint. 
It  is  called  alfo  in  fome  places  whern,  and  by  fome 
authors  nicomia . 

Dr.  Martyn,  when  he  examined  the  mines  of  Derby- 
fhire,  found  great  quantities  of  this  Hone,  and  in 
fome  places  varying  from  its  common  colours  and  man¬ 
ner  of  appearance.  In  fome  places  inHead  of  the  thin 
Hrata  which  this  Hone  ufualiy  forms,  he  found  it  in  beds 
of  three  or  four  yards  thick,  and  fometimes  much  more. 
Such  thick  Hrata  of  it  he  alfo  found  in  the  Peak  of  Der- 
byfhire.  He  obferved,  that  they  were  always  found  a- 
mong  Hrata  of  lime-flone ;  and  that  fometimes  the  chert 
did  not  form  regular  Hrata,  but  lay  in  large  loofe  nodules. 
In  many  places  the  chert  was  black,  and  in  others  of  a 
dark  groenifh  colour ;  the  workmen  hence  call  them 
black  cherts,  and  green  cherts.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  407. 
Cherts  are  ufed  as  grinding-Hones  for  calcined  flints,  and 
other  hard  fubHances  ;  but  are  of  too  fmooth  and  clofe 
a  texture  for  grinding  corn. 

CHERUB,  or  Cherubim,  a  celeHial  fpirir,  which,  in 
the  Hierarchy,  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  feraphim. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Hebrew  DVTD,  cherub ;  the 
plural  whereof  is  cherubim. 

The  figure  of  the  cherubim  was  not  always  uniform, 
fince  they  are  differently  deferibed  in  the  fliapes  of  men, 
eagles,  oxen,  lions,  and  in  a  compofition  of  all  thefe 
figures  put  together.  Mofes  likewife  calls  thefe  fymbo- 
lical  or  hyeroglyphical  reprefentations,  which  were  re- 
prefented  in  embroideries  upon  the  veils  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  cherubim  of  coftly  work.  Such  were  the  fymbolical 
figures  which  the  Egyptians  placed  at  the  gates  of  their 
temples,  and  the  images  of  the  generality  of  their  gods, 
which  were  commonly  nothing  but  ffatues  compofed  of 
men  and  animals. 

Cherub  r  m  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  military  order 
in  Sweden,  otherwife  called  the  order  of  Seraphim.  It 
was  infiituted  by  Magnus  IV.  in  1334,  and  aboliffied  by 
Charles  IX.  It  took  its  denomination  from  the  gulden 
figures  of  cherubim ,  whereof  the  collar  of  the  order  was 
compofed. 

CHER.VJLL,  Charophyllum,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen* 
tandria  digynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  is  a 
plant  with  umbellated  flowers  ;  the  principal  umbel  is 
fpreading,  and  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  ones  called 
rays:  the  flowers  have  five  heart-fhaped  inflexed  petals, 
and  five  ffamina.  lhe  Germen  is  fituated  below  the 
flower,  fupporting  two  reflexed  fiyles,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  pointed  fruit,  dividing  in  two  parts, 
each  having  one  leed,  which  is  convex  on  one  fide,  and 
plain  on  the  other.  There  are  five  fpecies. 

The  firfi  fort  grows  naturally  on  the  Tides  of  highways, 
and  the  borders  of  the  fields  in  moH  parts  of  England, 
fo  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  frequently  called 
cow-paifley,  but  from  what  reafon  does  not  appear,  be¬ 
caufe  few  animals  care  to  eat  it,  except  the  afs ;  it  hav¬ 
ing  in  a  lefs  degree  fomething  of  the  quality  of  hemlock. 
It  is  a  weed  which  fhould  be  rooted  out  of  all  pafiures 
early  in  the  fpring,  for  it  is  one  of  the  molt  early  plants 
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in  (hooting,  and  by  the  beginning  of  April  the  leaves 
are  near  two  feet  high. 

The  fourth  fort  is  the  common  garden  chervil ,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  Its  leaves  and  feeds  are  ufed 
in  medicine  ;  the  feed  contains  the  principal  virtue  of 
the  plant,  and  is  edeemed  a  great  medicine  in  jaundices 
and  dropfies/  It  is  very  certain  that  it  is  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic,  and  therefore  recommended  in  the  gravel  and 
(tone  •,  and  likewife  a  promoter  of  the  menfes.  It  re- 
folves  coagulated  blood,  and  generally  difpofes  the  perfon 
to  fleep.  It  is  ufed  alfo  externally  in  fomentation  in  co¬ 
licky  pains  and  retenfion  of  urine. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  what  the  good  women  call 
fzveet  fern ,  from  which  they  didil  a  water,  and  efteem  it 
a  very  great  remedy  for  colics. 

This  will  thrive  on  any  foil,  and  in  any  fituation. 

CHESS,  an  ingenious  game,  performed  with  little  round 
pieces  of  wood,  on  a  board  divided  into  fixty-four  fquares  ; 
where  (kill  and  addrefs  are  fo  indifpenfably  requifite,  that 
chance  has  no  place  ;  and  a  perfon  never  lofes  but  by  his 
own  fault. 

Sarafin  has  a  precife  treatife  on  the  different  opinions  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  fchacchi',  whence  the  French 
cchecs,  and  our  chefs ,  is  formed.  Menage  is  alfo  very  full 
bn  the  fame  head.  Leunclavius  takes  it  to  come  from 
the  ufcoches,  famous  Turkifli  robbers.  P.  Sirmond  from 
the  Germen  fcackhe,  theft ;  and  that  from  calculus.  He 
takes  che/s  to  be  the  fame  with  ludus  latrunculorumot  the 
Romans,  but  miftakenly.  This  opinion  is  countenanced 
by  Voflius  and  Salmafius,  who  derived  the  word  from  cal¬ 
culus ,  as  ufed  for  latrunculus.  Some  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew  3*D,  fjag ,  fepes,  whence  vallare ,  vallavif,  and 
JYltt,  mut,  rnorl,  mortuus  ;  others  again  from 
fchdk,  lufus ,  and  JTUJ,  mori ;  whence  chefs  and  chefs  mate. 
Fabjicius  fays,  a  celebrated  Perfian  adronomer,  one  Scha- 
tr'enfeha,  invented  the  game  of  chefs ;  and  gave  it  his 
own  name,  which  it  (till  bears  in  that  country.  Nicod 
derives  it  from  feheque,  or  xeque,  aMoorifh  word  for  lord, 
king,  and  prince  :  Bochart  adds,  that  fchach  is  originally 
Perfian,  and  that  Jchachmat ,  in  that  language,  fignifies 
the  king  is  dead. 

But  the  learned  Hyde  has  fhewn  from  undoubted  autho¬ 
rities,  that  this  game  was  fird  invented  in  India,  and 
paffed  from  thence  to  Perfia  before  the  year  of  Chrift 
576,  and  from  Perfia  to  Arabia.  He  adds,  that  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  this  game  is  traced  much  higher,  or  to  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  century,  in  an  Irifh  chronicle,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  doubtful.  And  he  (hews,  that 
Jhah ,  i.  e.  rex,  was  a  term  much  in  ufe  among  the  ori¬ 
entals,  whilft  engaged  in  this  play,  and  that  they  ufed  it 
to  caution  the  king  againd  any  danger}  and  hence  the 
Europeans  and  others  have  denominated  the  game  Jha- 
chiludium  and  Jhahiludium,  and  in  Englifh  chefs,  from  this 
circumftance.  He  alfo  derives  the  word  mat  from  the 
Perfic  manit,  lajfatus  ejl\  and  fays,  that  it  was  ufed  in 
play,  when  any  of  the  men  was  fixed  in  its  place,  or 
taken  captive.  See  Hidoria  Shahiludii  apud  Syntagma 
Differtationum,  &c.  Hyde,  editum  a  Do&ore  Sharpe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c. 

Donatus,  on  Terence’s  Eunuch,  obferves,  that  Pyrrhus, 
the  mod  knowing  and  expert  prince  of  his  age,  ranging 
a  battle,  made  ufe  of  the  men  at  chefs  to  form  his  defigns  ; 
and  to  fhew  the  fecrets  thereof  to  others.  Vopifcus,  in 
his  life  of  Proculus,  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors  had  the  title  Auguftus  given  him,  becaufe  of 
his  gaining  ten  games  at  chefs  fucceffively. 

Tamerlane  is  alio  recorded  as  a  very  expert  gamefter  at 
chefs. 

Chefs  is  doubtlefsa  mod  ancient  and  univerfal  game  ;  tbe 
common  opinion  is,  that  it  was  invented  by  Palamedes 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Others  attribute  the  invention  to 
Diomedes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Rofe  aferibes  it  to  one  Attalus  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  the  game  is  fo  very  ancient,  there  is  no  tracing 
its  author. 

In  China  it  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  education 
of  their  females,  and  feems  to  take  the  place  of  dancing 
among  us.  In  Spain,  whole  cities  challenge  each  other 
at  chefs',  and  it  has  been  much  in  ufe  in  mod  pacts  of 
Europe. 

John  of  Salifbury  relates,  that  in  a  battle  between  the 
French  and  Englifh  in  1117,  an  Englilb  knight  feized 
the  bridle  of  Louis  le  Grofs,  and  crying  to  his  comrades 
the  king  is  taken,  that  prince  druck  him  to  the  ground 
with  his  fword,  faying,  Ne  fcais  tu  pas  q:C  aux  echoes  on  ne 
prendpas  le  roy  f  D  of  thou  not  know,  that  at  che£s  the  king 
is  never  taken  ?  The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  king  is  re¬ 
duced  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  there  is  no  way  for  him  to 
efcape,  the  game  ends,  without  expofing  the  royal  piece 
to  farther  affront. 

Lydgate,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  calls  it  the  game- 
royal.  It  was  anciently  of  fuch  lepute  in  Ireland*  that 


fome  of  their  bed  eftates  depended  upon  it ;  and  it  is  a 
condition  whereby  two  noble  families  enjoy  their  lands, 
that  the  one  engages  the  other  every  year  at  this  game: 
and  the  Italians  have  been  fo  much  addi&ed  to  it,  that  a 
father,  who  has  died  before  the  conclufion  of  a  game  at 
chefs,  has  bound  his  foil  to  finifh  it }  and  the  fame  cudom 
is  laid  to  obtain  among  the  Germans.  See  Hyde,  ubi 
fupra,  &c.  p.  7  and  8. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  other  cafuids,  rank  chefs  in  the 
number  of  prohibited  games,  as  requiring  too  much  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  Montague  blames  it  as  too  ferrous  for  a 
game. 

In  this  game  each  player  has  eight  dignified  pieces,  viz. 
a  king,  a  queen,  two  bidiops,  two  knights,  and  two 
rooks,  and  alfo  eight  pawns,  which  were  anciently  called 
fcachi,  q.  d.  milites,  and  made  in  different  figures,  and. 
of  various  materials,  modly  of  wood  or  ivory.  Thefe 
pieces  are  didinguilhed  by  being  painted  in  white  and 
black  colours. 

As  to  their  difpofition  on  the  board,  the  white  king  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  fourth  black  houfe  from  the  corner  of 
tbe  board,  in  the  fird  and  lower  rank;  and  the  black 
king  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fourth  white  houfe  on  the 
oppofite,  or  adverfary’s  fide  of  the  board.  The  queens 
are  placed  next  to  the  kings,  on  houfes  of  their  own  co¬ 
lour.  Next  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  each  hand,  place 
the  two  bifiiops ;  next  to  them,  the  two  knights;  and 
lad  of  all,  on  the  corners  of  the  board,  the  two  rooks. 
As  to  the  pawns,  they  are  placed,  without  diditudion, 
on  the  fecond  rank  of  the  houfe,  one  before  each  of  the 
dignified  pieces. 

Having  thus  difpofed  the  men,  the  onfet  is  commonly- 
begun  by  the  pawns,  which  march  draight  forward  in  their 
own  file,  one  houfe  at  a  time,  except  the  fird  move, 
when  they  may  advance  two  houfes,  but  they  never  move 
backwards  :  the  manner  of  their  taking  the  adverfary’s 
men  is  fideways,  in  tbe  next  houfe  forward  ;  where, 
having  captivated  the  enemy,  they  move  forward  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  rook  goes  forward  or  crofs-ways  through'  the 
whole  file,  and  back  again.  The  knight  fkips  backward 
and  forward  to  the  next  houfe,  fave  one,  of  a  different 
colour,  with  a  (idling  march,  or  aflope,  and  thus  kills 
his  enemies  that  fall  in  his  way,  or  guards  his  friends 
that  may  be  expofed  on  that  fide.  The  bifliop  walks  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  colour  of  the  field  which  he  is  placed 
in  at  fird,  forward  or  backward,  aflope  or  diagonally,  as 
far  as  he  pleafes.  The  queen’s  walk  is  more  univerfal, 
as  (lie  takes  all  the  fteps  of  the  fore  mentioned  pieces  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  the  knight ;  and  as  to  the  king’s  motion, 
it  is  one  houfe  at  a  time,  and  that  in  any  direction.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  different  pieces,  next  to  the  king  is 
the  queen,  after  her  the  rooks,  then  the  bilhops,  and  lad 
of  all  the  knights.  The  difference  of  the  worth  of  pawns^ 
is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  noblemen  ;  however,  the  king’s 
bifhop’s  pawn  is  the  bed,  and  therefore  particular  care  is 
taken  of  them.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that,  where¬ 
as  any  man  may  be  taken,  when  he  falls  within  the  reach 
of  any  of  the  adverfary’s  pieces,  it  is  otherwife  with  the 
king,  who,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  only  to  be  faluted  with  the 
word  check  (Jhak),  warning  him  of  his  danger,  out  of 
which  he  mud  move  ;  and  if  he  cannot  move  without  ex¬ 
pofing  himfelf  to  a  fimilar  inconvenience,  it  is  check-mate , 
and  the  game  is  lod. 

CHESs-trfer,  in  Ship-Building ,  are  two  fmall  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  with  a  hole  in  them,  bolted  on  each  fide  of  the  (hip, 
and  placed  as  far  before  the  main-mad  as  the  length  of 
the  main  beam  ;  their  ufe  is  to  confine  the  clue  of  the 
main-fail,  and  for  this  purpofe  a  rope  paffes  through,  that 
^  ufually  extends  the  clue  of  the  fail  to  windward. 

CHES F,  in  Anatomy,  that  part  of  the  body  which  contains 
the  heart  and  lungs.  See  Breast  and  Thorax. 

Chest,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  meafure,  containing  an 
uncertain  quantity  of  feveral  commodities. 

A  chef  of Jit  gar,  v.  g.  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight ;  a  chef  of  glafs,  from  200  to  300  feet;  of 
Cajlile  foap,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hundred  weight ; 
of  indigo,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  weight; 
five  fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Qhest  at  Chatham  was  eflablilhed  in  1588,  for  the  benefit 
of  maimed  and  fuperannuated  Engli(h  mariners,  out  of 
which  penfions  are  paid  to  fuch  for  their  lives.  This 
fund  was  at  fird  raifi-d  by  a  voluntary  monthly  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  mariners  out  of  their  pay,  and  afterwards 
made  perpetual  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

CHESTNUT,  Cafanea ,  from  Cafana,  a  city  in  Theffaly, 
where  this  tree  anciently  grew  in  great  plenty,  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  in  the  clafs  of  monoecia  polyan- 
dria,  and  joined  to  the  genus  of  fagus  or  beech.  Its 
characters  are  thefe :  it  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  fame  tree,  fometimes  at  feparate  didances,  at  other 
times  near  each  other.  The  male  flowers  form  a  fort  of 
catkin,  have  no  petals,  but  include  about  ten  or  twelve 

briftly 
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briftly  ftamina.  The  female  flowers  are  of  one  leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts  j  having  no  petals,  but  a  germen 
fixed  to  the  empalement,  which  becomes  a  roundifh 
fruit  armed  with  foft  fpines,  including  one  or  more  nuts. 
There  are  three  fpecies. 

.The  chejinut  tree  is  a  tree  which  deferves  our  care  as 
much  as  any  of  the  trees  which  are  propagated  in  this 
country,  either  for  its  ufe  or  beauty ;  being  one  of  the 
btfl  forts  of  timber,  and  affording  a  good  (hade.  Ir  will 
grow  to  a  great  lize,  and  fpread  its  branches  finely  on 
every  fide  where  it  has  room.  The  leaves  are  large,  of 
a  lucid  grceu,  nor  are  they  fo  liable  to  be  eaten  by  in* 
feels  as  thofe  of  the  oak.  There  is  no  better  food  for 
deer,  and  many  other  animals,  than  their  nuts 5  which 
moft  of  them  prefer  to  acorns: 'yet  they  fhould  not  be 
planted  near  habitations  ;  becaufe  when  they  are  in  flower 
they  emit  a  difagreeable  odour,  very  offenfive  to  moft 
people. 

Some  remains  of  old  decayed  chcjlnuts  in  Enfield  chafe, 
plainly  prove  that  this  tree  is  not  fo  great  a  ftranger  to 
this  climate  as  many  people  believe.  Dr.  Ducarel 
maintains,  in  bis  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  that  they 
are  indigenous  or  native  trees  of  this  ifland  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  alledges,  that  many  of  our  old  buildings  in  Lon* 
cion,  and  other  places,  contain  a  great  quantify  of  this 
timber;  that  chejinut  trees  were  familiarly  known  to  the 
Saxons,  and  that  they  are  very  common  ftill  in  fevaral 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Ivent ;  and  that  remains  of  them  are  feen  in  the  foreft 
of  Dean  and  elfewhere.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Daines  Barring¬ 
ton  has  controverted  this  opinion.  See  on  the  fubject, 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lix.  N°  5.  and  vol.  lxi.  N°  17,  18, 
19,  and  20. 

Chejinut  trees  may  be  cultivated  in  England,  to  afford 
equal  profit  with  any  of  the  large  timber  trees;  the 
wood  being  of  equal  value  with  the  heft  oak,  and  for 
many  purpofes  far  exceeding  it.  It  is  particularly  good 
for  veffels  for  all  kinds  of  liquor  ;  having  a  propetty, 
when  once  thoioughly  feafoned,  of  maintaining  its  bulk 
conftantly,  without  fhrinking,  or  fweiling,  as  other  tim¬ 
ber  is  too  apt  to  do ;  and  it  is  fain  that  all  the  large  calks 
for  their  wines  in  Italy,  are  made  of  this  timber :  it  is 
for  this  and  many  more  purpofes,  in  greater  efteem  a- 
mong  the  Italians  than  any  other  timber  whatever.  It 
is  alfo  very  valuable  for  pipes  to  convey  water  under 
ground,  as  enduring  longer  than  elm,  or  any  other 
wood. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  planting  the  nuts  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  beds  of  frefh  undunged  earth.  The  beft  nuts 
for  fowing,  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Portugal  or 
Spain,  which  are  commonly  fold  in  winter  for  eating; 
provided  they  are  not  kiln  dried,  which  is  frequently 
done  to  foreign  nuts  to  prevent  their  fprouting  in  the 
pal? age.  The  time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  nur- 
fery  is  three  or  four  years ;  but  the  younger  they  are 
tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed. 

See  an  ingenious  and  an  effectual  method  of  preferving 
chcjlnuts ,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li. 
part  i.  p.  213.  an.  1759. 

Chestnut,  horje,  Hippocafianum ,  jEsculus,  in  Botany. 
Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  empalement  of  the  flower 
is  flightly  cut  into  five  fegments ;  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  five  unequal  petals,  folded  at  their  border,  and  waved  ; 
and  it  has  feven  ftamina.  The  empalement  becomes  a 
thick,  rounded,  echinatcd  capfule,  opening  into  three 
cells,  in  one  or  two  of  which  are  lodged  globular  feeds. 
We  have  but  one  fpecies. 

The  horje  chejinut  was  brought  from  the  northern  parts 
of  Afia  about  the  year  155°*  and  fent  to  Vienna  about 
the  year  1 588. 

As  this  tree  is  quick  in  its  growth,  fo  in  a  few  years  it 
will  arrive  to  a  fize  large  enough  to  afford  a  good  (hade 
in  fummer;  as  alfo  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  Trees 
raifed  from  nuts,  have  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  be¬ 
come  large  enough  to  (hade  two  or  three  chairs  under 
the  fpread  of  their  branches ;  and  have  been  covered 
with  flowers  in  the  feafon.  But  the  wood  is  of  little 
value. 

In  Turkey  the  nuts  of  this  tree  are  ground,  and  mixed 
with  the  provender  for  their  horfes,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  troubled  with  coughs,  or  are  broken-winded  : 
in  both  which  diforders  they  are  accounted  very  good. 

M  Raimont,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  gave  them,  mixed 
with  other  food,  to  his  cows  ;  and  they  increafed  the 
quantity  of  milk,  without  injuring  its  quality  ;  and  he 
apprehends,  that  if  they  were  blanched  and  rafped,  or 
otherwife  prepared,  they  might  be  given  to  hogs  and 
poultry.  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
at  Tours,  voi.  i.  p.  121. 

Jo.  Jac.  Zannichelli  affirms,  that  after  a  great  many 
trials,  he  has  found  the  bark  of  the  hippocafianum  to  have 
the  fame  effect  as  the  Peruvian  bark . 
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"J  t/™' is  '“’Ploy'd  for  the  perpofe  of 
g  y  rn,  in  i  ranee  and  Switzerland  ;  and  it  is  reeom* 
mended  n  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bociety’of JW  TIL 
part  2.  as  capable  of  eXtenfive  ufe  in  whitening  not  only 
flax  and  hemp,  but  alfo  filk  „.„„t  1  0  y 

aflrintrenr  ..and  wool.  It  contains  an 

T -ra?  J“'">  »l”'ch  i«  Obtained  by  peel- 
!,  *  .  rl  jt5> .  ‘!nc  gnftd,ng  or  rafping  them.  Thev  ire 

then  mixed  w„h  hot  rain  o,  in  the  pro! 

rrc±™7’;  T  ‘°  ""  °r of  wa!er. 
tool  , hi  m  d  k‘!lgS  were  »»  'his  water,  and 

made  of  it  fn  fni  ['"’o  V""  j  a,,d  f“««<*f»l  trials  wee 
made  of  it  in  fulling  fluffs  and  cloths.  Linen  wafhed  in 
tins  water  takes  a  pleating  Jig(lt  ftt.blue  ro|oor  (  ““ 

jy  ^pTrated  The  “TJ  ‘f  “  f°r f°n,e  days,  wereeah- 
J)  leparaied.  lhe  author  of  the  memoir  above  referred 

to,  imagines,  that  if  the  meal  of  the  che/lnuts  could  be 

made  tnto  cakes  or  balls,  I,  would  the  puroofe! 

!"  wa!h,ns  a,,d  foiling.  The  te.llment,  Paf,er  in- 
fufion,  Jofcs  its  bitter  tafte,  and  becomes  good  food  for 
fowls  when  mixed  with  bran.  * 

Ch  e  s  t  N  u  t  ,  fear  let  flowering  horje ,  Pavia,  in  Botany.  This 
to  ^Ai  in  the  Linnafan  diftribution. 

menr  of  d  .are  *h.ef*  :  the  flowcr  has  a  fmall  empale- 
ment  of  one  leaf,  indented  at  five  parts  at  the  too  a  it 

dersfiand°Undifll  and  Plaited  on  thei/bor- 

derS  and  narrow  at  their  bafe,  which  are  inferted  in 

dined  P3  Tent‘  \  hath  dght  ftamina’  which  are  de¬ 
clined,  as  long  as  the  petals  ;  terminated  by  rifing  fum- 

ftvle’  c?o  3  germen  a”  aw"iaped 

ftyle,  crowned  by  an  acuminated  Itigma.  The  germeri 

afterward  becomes  an  oval,  peaf.fhaped,  leathery  cap' 

afnrh'”1  tbree  ce,,s>  ln  which  is  fometimes  one,  and 
at  others  two,  almoft  globular  feeds. 

from  Piant!TS  uatU;a"y  in  Carolina  a“d  ‘he  Brafils  j 
from  the  firft,  the  feeds  were  brought  to  England 

inhthe  tS  Tr  beCn  °f  lafe  years  much  cul'fvated 

in  the  gardens,  i  his  tree  may  be  propagated  by  bud- 

dings,  or  g.afting  it  upon  the  common  horfe  cheflnut, 

which  ,s  the  ufual  method  praCtifed  by  the  £ 

men  :  but  the  trees  thus  raifed  fddom  make  a  good  ap7- 

p  arance  long  ;  for  theftock  of  the  common  horfe  cheftnut 

will  be  more  than  twice  the  fize  of  the  other,  and  fre- 

U)Ue  jilftPUar°Ubl  fi>00tS  bdT  uhC  graft  :  3nd  fometimes 
the  grafto  are  blown  out  of  the  flocks,  after  ten  years 

oFaiarge  growth  ^  ‘h'  tr“s  hatdP* 

Chestnut,  Indian  roje.  See  Mesua 
CHESr-ROPE  i„  a  /hip,  is  Jg  ^  ,le  „  or 

gift  rope,  and  is  added  to  the  boat-rope,  when  the  boat 
is  towed  at  the  ftern  of  the  (hip,  to  ke^hcr  from  fhear- 
mg,  1.  e.  from  Twinging  to  and  fro 

°K  C  E 1  E»f  A  G  E  *  accordingto  Bradlon,  figni- 
fies  a  tribute  by  the  head  ;  or  a  kind  of  poll-money,  gan- 

cient  y  paid  by  fuch  as  held  lands  in  villainage,  or  other- 
wife  to  their  lords,  m  acknowledgment.  b 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  chef,  head. 

I  he  word  feems  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  a  fum  of  mo- 

3  VVen  ,0  3  °/  P°Wer’  for  his  Patronage 

and  Protection  as  to  a  chief,  head,  or  leader.  ^ 

the  fenfe  Coke  obferves,  there  is  ftill  a  kind  of 

cheyage  fubfiftmg  in  VVales,  called  amabyr ;  paid  to  the 

prince  of  Wales  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters ;  an- 

IhhalZ  *  "0W  °nly  by  f0me<  Lambard  w rites  it 

The  Jews,  allowed  to  live  in  England,  long  paid  chevage, 

at  Eafter0neyi  V’Z'  ^  pCr  head  lt  was  Paid 

CHEVAL,  defrije,  in  Fortification ,  a  large  piece  of  timber, 
either  rounder  cut  mto  feveral  faces,  pierced,  and  tra¬ 
veled  with  wooden  fpikes,  armed  or  pointed  with  iron, 
five  or  fix  feet  long.  See  Tub.  Fortif.fi <r. 

W,tera?hIS-FreKCb’  ana  ProPer)y  a  Friefland 

horje  as  having  been  firft  invented  in  that  country,  k 

13  alfo  called  a  turnpike,  or  tourniquet. 

Its  ufe  is,  to  defend  a  pafl'age,  flop  a  breach,  or  make  a 
retrenchment  to  flop  the  cavalry# 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  mounted  on  wheels,  with  artificial 
fires,  to  roll  down  111  an  affault. 

Errard  obferves,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  ufed  to  in- 
clofe  his  camp  with  chevaux  defrific-,  placing  them  over 
one  another.  ° 

On  a  medal  of  Licinius,  is  found  a  kind  of  chevalde  frifi, 

made  with  fpikes  mterpofed  ;  ferving  to  exprefs  a  toni¬ 
fied  camp.  r 

CHEVALER,  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  chevaler , 
when,  in  paffaging  upon  a  walk,  or  a  trot,  his  far  fore- 
eg  croffes  or  over-laps  the  other  fore-leg  every  lecond 
time  or  motion. 

CHEVALIER,  a  French  term,  ordinarily  fignifying  a 

o’  * 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  theval,  horfe ;  and 
that  of  the  Latin  cava  Hus. 
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It  is  uM,  in  Heraldry,  to  fignify  any  crueller  or  tiorfe- 
man  armed  at  all  points  ;  by  the  Romans  called  c  a  i  A- 
phractu  s  eques,  now  out  of  ufe,  and  only  to  be  feen  in 
coat  armour. 

CHEVAN.  SeeCmuN. 

CHEVANTIA,  in  our  Old  Law  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a 
loan  or  advance  of  money  upon  credit. 

CHEVAUX  dc  f rife.  See  Chev  al  d<  frife*  ' 

CHEVELLE,  a  term  ufed  by  the  French  Heralds  toesprels 
a  head  where  the  hair  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
reft  of  the  head. 

CHEVILS,  or  Revels,  in  Ship-building.  See  Revels. 

CHEVIN,  a  name  ufed  in  fotr.e  parts  of  England  for  the 
chub.  See  Capito,  and  Fish  ing. 

CHEVISANCE,  in  the  Law  of  England,  is  faid  to  be  an 
agreement,  and  compofition,  or  bargain  between  a  cre¬ 
ditor  and  debtor;  but  it  feems  chiefly  to  denote  an  in¬ 
direct  gain ,  in  point  of  ufury,  Sec.  In  our  itatutes  it 
is  often  mentioned,  and  mod  commonly  ufed  for  an  un¬ 
lawful  bargain  or  contrail.  See  the  flatutes  again 

ufury,  anno  12  Annae.  , 

The  word  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  law  French 
chevir ,  to  come  to  the  end ,  or  finifs  any  thing  ;  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  the  modern  French  ufe  achever. 

CHEVRETTE,  in  Artillery ,  an  engine  to  raife  guns  or  mor¬ 
tars  into  their  carriages  ;  it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  woo 
of  about  four  feet  long,  (landing  upright  upon  a  third, 
which  is  fquare  :  they  are  about  a  foot  afunder,  and  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  are  pierced  with  holes  exaflly  oppofite  to  one 
another,  having  a  bolt  of  iron,  which  being  put  throug  1 
thefe  holes,  higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  ferves  with  a 
hand-fpike,  which  takes  its  poife  over  this  bolt,  to  raife 
anv  thing  by  force. 

CHEVRON,  or  Chevekon,  in  Heraldry ,  one  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  ordinaries  of  a  fliield  ;  reprefenting  two  rafttrs 
of  a  houfe  joined  together,  without  any  divifion. 

It  defeends  from  the  chief  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
coat,  in  form  of  a  pair  of  compafFes  half  open.  Thus, 
he  bears  gules,  a  chevron  argent.  See  Fab.  LJeraldry,fg. 
16. 

The  chevron  is  the  fymbol  of  proteaion,  fay  fome  ;  or  of 
conllancy,  according  to  others  '.  fome  fay,  it  reprefents 
the  knights  fpurs;  others,  the  head-attire  of  priefteffes  ; 
others,  a  piece  of  the  lift,  or  the  barrier  or  fence  of  a 
park. 

When  it  is  alone,  it  fhould  take  up  a  fifth  part  of  the 
held,  according  to  Leigh;  and  according  to  others,  a 
third  part :  when  it  is  accompanied  with  any  other  bear¬ 
ings,  its  breadth  mufl  be  adjufted  thereby. 

It  is  borne  divers  ways:  fometimes  in  chief,  fometimes 
in  bafe,  fometimes  enarched,  fometimes  reverfed,  &c. 
The  chevron ,  is  fometimes  charged  with  another  chevron , 
one  third  of  its  own  height. 

Two  chevrons  arc  allowed  111  the  fame  field,  but  no  more  . 
when  they  exceed  that  number,  they  are  called  chevron- 
wife,  ox  chevroncls.  There  are  chevrons  of  feveral  pieces. 
A  chevron  is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  its  point  does  not 
approach  the  head  of  the  chief,  nor  reach  farther  than 
the  middle  of  the  coat ;  mutilated,  when  it  does  not  touch 
the  extremes  of  the  coat ;  cloven,  when  the  upper  point 
is  taken  off,  fo  that  the  pieces  only  touch  at  one  of  the 
angles;  broken,  when  one  branch  is  feparated  into  two 
pieces ;  couched,  when  the  point  is  turned  towards  one 
fide  of  the  efcutcheon :  divided ,  when  the  branches  are 
of  feveral  metals,  or  when  metal  is  oppofed  to  colour; 
and  inverted ,  when  the  point  is  towards  the  point  of  the 
coat,  and  its  branches  towards  the  chief. 

A  coat  is  faid  to  be  chcvroned,  when  it  is  filled  with  an 
equal  number  of  chevrons,  of  colour  and  metal. 

Counter  chcvroned ,  is  when  it  is  fo  divided,  as  that  colour 
is  oppofed  to  metal,  and  viceverfa. 

Per  Chevron,  or  Party  per  Chevron,  is  when  the  field 
is  divided  by  only  two  fingle  lines,  riling  from  the  two 
bafe  points,  and  meeting  in  a  point  above,  as  the  chevron 
does. 

CHEVRONEL,  a  diminutive  of  chevron  ;  and,  as  fuch 
only  containing  half  a  chevron. 

CHEVRONNE,  or  Chevronny,  fignifies  the  parting  of 
the  fliield,  feveral  times  chcvronwije :  Gibbon  fays, 

chevronne  of  fix. 

CHEWING -balls,  a  fort  of  balls  contrived  for  horfes  to 
chew,  not  fwallow  at  once ;  not  intended  as  food,  but 
as  incentives  to  appetite ;  and  on  other  medicinal  occa- 
fons  very  ufeful  to  thefe  animals.  The  receipt  now  moft 
efteemed  for  thefe  balls  is  this:  take  liver  of  antimony, 
and  afia  feetida,  of  each  one  pound  ;  wood  of  the  bay- 
tree,  and  juniper  wood,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  pellitory 
of  Spain,  two  ounces:  let  all  thefe  be  powdered  toge¬ 
ther;  then  add  as  much  fine  grape-verjuice  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  whole  into  a  paite.  This  is  to  be 
formed  into  balls  of  about  an  ounce  and  half  weight, 
which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  fun.  Thefe  are  the  chewing-. 
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balls,  and  are  to  be  ufed  one  at  a  time  in  the  following 
manner,  'i  he  ball  is  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  rag* 
and  a  thread  is  to  be  faftened  to  this,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  tied  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  and  kept  in 
the  mouth  :  when  the  bridle  is  taken  off,  the  horfe  will 
immediately  eat  :  and  when  one  ball  is  contained,  an¬ 
other  i3  to  be  tied  up,  and  put  in  its  place,  till  the  intent 
is  anfwered. 

CHI  A  terra.  See  Terra  Chi  a. 

CHIAN  marble.  See  Marble. 

CIIIAOUS,  an  officer  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court,  doing 
the  bufinefs  of  an  uflier. 

The  word,  in  the  original  Turkifh,  fignifies  envoy. 

He  bears  arms  offeniive  and  defenfive,  and  has  the  care 
of  prifoners  of  diflinition.  His  badge  is  a  itafF  covered 
with  filver;  and  he  is  armed  with  a  feymitar,  bow,  and 
arrows. 

The  emperor  ufually  choofes  one  of  this  rank  to  fend  as 
ambaflador  to  other  princes. 

I  he  chiaous  are  under  the  direction  of  the  cbiaous-bafchi , 
an  officer  who  affifls  at  the  divan,  and  introduces  thofe 
who  have  bufinefs  there. 

CHIARO  /euro,  tA  objeuro,  among  Painters.  See  Clair 
ob/cure. 

CH1ASMOS,  in  Ancient  Greek  Aledical  Writers ,  is  the  con- 
courfe  or  meeting  of  any  two  things  under  the  form  and 
figure  of  a  crols,  or  the  letter  X  chi ,  whence  it  is  named. 

1  he  adverbs  and  x,ar/xu$>  (ignify  the  fame 

thing:  thus  the  optic  nerves  are  faid  to  meet  vuzrtxuf, 
fo  as  to  crofs  each  other. 

CHIASTOS,  the  name  of  a  bandage  in  Oribafius,  fo  called 
from  its  refembling  a  crofs,  or  the  letter  X. 

Chiastos,  in  Rhetoric,  the  lame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  DIALLELOS. 

CHIAUSI,  among  the  Turks,  officers  employed  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  vizirs,  baffiaws,  and  other  great  men;  the 
orders  for  doing  which  the  grand  fignior  fends  them 
wrapped  up  in  a  black  cloth  ;  on  the  reception  of  which 
they  immediately  perform  their  office. 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanery,  in  Law,  an  abufe  of  judiciary 
proceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  cauie,  and  deceive  or 
impofe  on  the  judge,  or  the  parties. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  ciccum ,  the  / kin  of  a  pomegra¬ 
nate ;  whence  the  Spaniards  formed  their  ohico,  little, 
fender ;  chicane  being  couverfant  about  trifles. 

The  French  call  folicitors,  attorneys,  &c.  gens  dc  chicane. 
Chicane  is  alfo  applied,  in  the  fchools,  to  vain  fophifms, 
diftinitions,  and  tabtilties,  which  immortalife  dilputes, 
and  oblcure  the  truth  :  as,  the  chicane  of  courts  does 
juflice. 

CHICH  pea.  See  Chick  Pea. 

CHICKLING  vetch.  See  Vetch. 

CHICKEN,  in  Ornithology,  the  young  of  the  gallinaceous 
order  of  birds,  and  eipecially  of  the  coffimon  hen. 
Chickens  require  no  meat  for  two  days  after  they  are 
hatched  :  and  they  are  firft  fed  with  fmall  oat-meal,  dry 
or  fteeped  in  milk,  and  the  crumbs  of  white  bread  :  and 
as  they  acquire  flrength,  with  curds,  cheefe-parings,  &c. 
Green  chives  chopped  with  their  food  will  preferve  them 
from  the  rye,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  head  :  and  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  furnifii  them  with  a  proper  tapply  of 
clean  water.  In  order  to  have  fat  crammed  chickens, 
they  fhould  be  cooped  up  when  the  hen  forfakes  them, 
and  fed  with  wheat  meal  mixed  with  milk,  and  made 
into  a  pafle  :  this  diet  will  fatten  them  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night.  See  Cock,  Fowl,  and  Hatching. 
Chicken-^q*.  See  Pox. 

CH1CKWEED,  Alfine ,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  very  large 
genus  of  plants;  for  the  characters  of  which,  fee  Al- 
sine. 

The  alfine  is  a  medicinal  plant,  called  alfo  morfus gallhue, 
populaily  cbickweed,  on  account  of  its  being  much  co¬ 
veted  by  poultry. 

The  word  is  cOusm,  formed  of  ox<ra<>  a  wood  or  grove, 
on  account  of  this  plant’s  delighting  chiefly  to  grow  in 
ffiady  places. 

Alfne  is  alfo  called  myofoton,  q.  d.  moufe-ear,  on  account 
of  the  refemblance  its  leaves  bear  to  the  ears  of  that 
animal. 

It  is  held  a  cooler,  calmer,  thickner,  &c.  in  moft  re- 
fpeils  refembling  pellitory  of  the  wall ;  though  now 
little  ufed  in  medicine. 

Some  commend  its  diftilled  water  againfl  fervors  of  the 
blood,  and  contamptions  of  the  body,  arifing  from  hec¬ 
tics,  &c,  The  herb  fried  in  linfeed  oil,  and  externally 
applied  to  the  belly,  is  faid  to  relieve  the  iliac  pain. 
Chick  weed,  African.  See  Mollugo. 

Chickweed,  berry-bearing,  Cucubalus,  in  Botany,  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  trigynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe : 
the  flower  has  five  petals,  with  tails  as  long  as  the  em- 
palement,  but  fpread  open  at  the  top  ;  and  ten  ftamina, 
five  of  which  aje  alternately  inferted  in  the  tail  of  the 

petals. 
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petals,  in  the  centre  is  fituated  an  oblong  germeri, 
fupporting  three  ftyles.  The  empalement  becomes  a 
pointed  clofe  capfule  with  three  cells,  opening  at  top 
into  five  parts,  and  filled  with  many  roundifh  feeds. 
According  to  Miller,  there  are  thirteen  fpecies  :  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tournefort,  only  one.  Linnaeus  enumerates 
fifteen  fpecies. 

Chick. weed,  great,  Stellaria,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  de~ 
candria  tryginia  clafs  ;  having  a  five-leaved  patent  calyx, 
five  bipartite  petals,  and  a  tingle-celled  polyfpermous  c'ap- 
fule.  There  are  eight  fpecies. 

Chi  cicweed,  mountain ,  Moehringia ,  in  Botany.  See  MO¬ 
EHRINGIA. 

Chickweed,  moufie-ear ,  Cerafiium.  See  Moost-wr. 

Chickweed,  fea,  Arenaria ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  tryginia  clafs :  the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
the  calyx  confifts  of  five  patent  leaves  ;  the  corolla,  of 
five  entire  petals ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  capfule  containing 
one  cell  with  feveral  feeds.  There  are  twenty  fpecies. 

Chickweed,  fnall  water.  See  Montia. 

CHICORACEOUS,  in  Botany.  M.  Vaillant  divides  plants 
with  compofite  flowers  into  three  claffes  or  families  ;  the 
cynar  acephalous,  the  corymbiferous ,  and  the  chicoraceous. 

CHICUATLI,  in  Ornithology ,  the  Indian  name  of  a  bird  de¬ 
scribed  by  Nieremberg,  and  by  him  called  noSlua  canora. 
Its  beak  is  long,  black,  and  {lender  ;  its  head  is  marked 
with  undulated  ftreaks  of  yellow  near  the  eyes.  Its 
bread;  and  belly  are  of  a  whitiffl  colour,  and  it  has  fome 
black  feathers  intermixed  with  white  ones  on  the  throat : 
its  back  is  variegated  with  black,  yellow,  and  grey.  It 
is  found  principally  among  the  mountains ;  where  it  ge¬ 
nerally  runs  about  the  ground  ;  it  is  ealily  bred  in  cages, 
and  feeds  on  any  thing  that  is  offered  it.  It  is  mod 
frequent  in  the  hotter  climates,  and  is  ufually  fat  and 
nourifhng. 

CHIEF,  a  term  denoting  head,  or  a  principal  thing  or  perfon. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  chef,  head. 

We  fay  the  chief  of  a  party  j  the  chief  of  a  family,  See. 
Agamemnon  was  the  chief  of  the  Greeks  who  befieged 
Troy.  The  Romans  fometimes  refufed  triumphs  to 
their  victorious  general,  becaufe  the  conduct  of  the 
chief  was  not  anfwerable  to  his  fuccefs.  The  abbeys  that 
are  chiefs  of  their  order  are  all  regular ;  and  it  is  there 
the  general  chapters  are  held. 

Chief  baron.  See  Barons  and  Court  of  exchequer. 

Chief,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  upper  part  of  the  efcutcheon, 
reaching  quite  acrofs,  from  fide  to  fide. 

The  arms  of  France  are,  three  golden  fleurs  de  lys,  in 
a  field  azure  ;  two  in  chief,  and  one  in  point. 

Chief  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries,  placed  athwart  the  top  of  the  coat,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  third  part  of  its  height.  Tab.  I.  Heraldry  fig.  41. 
When  the  efcutcheon  is  cut  in  {tone,  or  in  relievo,  the 
chief  {lands  out  prominent  beyond  the  reft ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  reprefent  the  diadem  of  the  ancient  kings  and 
prelates  ;  or  the  cafque  of  the  knights. 

It  is  frequently  without  any  ornament ;  fometimes  it  is 
charged  with  other  bearings  ;  fometimes  it  is  of  a  colour 
of  metal  different  from  that  of  the  coat. 

The  line  that  bounds  it  at  thebottom  is  fometimes  ftraight, 
fometimes  indented,  engrailed,  embattled,  lozenged  •, 
&c.  Thus,  fay  they,  the  field  is  gules,  a  chief  argent, 
&c.  Again,  he  bears,  gules,  a  chief  crenelle,  or  embat¬ 
tled,  argent. 

Sometimes  one  chief  is  borne  on  another  ;  expreffed  by 
a  line  drawn  3long  the  upper  part  of  the  chief :  when  the 
line  is  along  the  under  part,  it  is  called  a  fillet.  The 
firft  is  an  addition  of  honour,  the  fecond  a  diminution. 
The  chief  is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  it  is  detatched  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  coat,  by  the  colour  of  the  field 
which  is  over  it ;  and  which  retrenches  from  it  one  third 
of  its  height.  We  alfo  fay,  a  chief  is  cheveroncd,  paled,  or 
bended,  when  it  has  a  chevron,  pale,  or  bend,  contigu¬ 
ous  to  it,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  itfelf.  A  chief  is 
faid  to  be  fupported,  when  the  two  thirds  at  top  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  field,  and  that  at  bottom  of  a  different  colour. 

In  Chief.  By  this  is  underftood  any  thing  borne  in  the 
chief  part,  or  top  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Chief  jufticc ,  in  Lazu.  See  Justice. 

Chief  jufiiciary  of  England.  See  Justiciary. 

Chief  lord,  denotes  the  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of  an  ho¬ 
nour,  on  whom  others  depend. 

Chief,  holding  in.  See  Capite,  and  Tenure. 

Chief  pledge,  is  the  fame  as  Headborodgh. 

Chief  point.  See  Point. 

Chief  rents,  Reditus  capitales,  in  Law,  denote  the  rents  of 
freeholders  of  manors.  See  QuiT-rrM/j. 

CHIEFTAIN,  the  chief  leader,  or  general  of  an  army; 
or  the  like. 

CHIEPA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
fifli  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  alaufa,  and 
called  in  Englilh  the  shad,  or  the  mother  of  herrings. 
See  Agonus. 

CHIFMR,  or  Chifir,  according  to  Libavius,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  phiiolophers  ftone,  is  called  lapis  animalis, 
Vo l.  I.  N 0  66. 
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as  the  mineral  is  called  chaos  miner  ale.  Johnfon  fays,  lha‘ 
the  chifir  minerale  is  by  fome  interpreted  gold,  but  that 

n u t vrr ta,|<es  **■  to  any  fulphur  of  the  metalline  kind. 

CH1FUNG,  among  the  Chinefe,  the  name  of  an  herb 
ound  about  Canton,  by  which  the  failors  pretend  to 
know  how  many  ftorms  will  happen  every  year.  This 
they  compute  from  the  number  of  knots  or  joints;  .and 
from  the  diftances  of  the  knots  from  the  root,  they  de¬ 
termine  what  month  the  ftorms  will  fall  in. 

CHILBLAIN,  pernio,  in  Medicine,  a  tilmor  afflicting  the 
feet  and  hands ;  accompanied  with  an  inflammation, 
pain,  .and  fometimes  an  ulcer,  or  folution  of  continuity  ; 
in  which  cafe  it  takes  the  denomination  of  chaps ,  on  the 
hands  ;  and  kibes  on  the  heels. 

Chilblain  is  compourlded  of  chill  and  blain ;  q.  d.  a  blain 
or  fore,  contracted  by  cold. 

Chilblains  are  occafioned  by  exceflive  cold  {topping  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  arteries  and  fuper- 
ficial  veins. 

The  tumor  from  white  generally  inclines  to  bluenefs. 
For  the. prevention  of  chilblains,  the  {kin  {hould  be  ren¬ 
dered  firmer  by  frequent  wafhing  and  bathing  in  cold 
water;  the  vicious  quality  of  the  temperaments  or  hu¬ 
mours  which  contributes  to  this  diforder,  fliould  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  milder  preparations  of  antimony,  and  mo¬ 
derate  purges.  For  the  cuie  of  chilblains,  it  is  ufual  to 
wafh  them  with  warm  brine,  urine  &c.  but  petroleum , 
or  warm  Hungary  water,  with  fpirit  of  wiue  campho¬ 
rated,  ufed  with  a  fponge,  are  much  better.  For  chaps 
and  kibes,  nothing  exceeds  the  unguentum  deficcativum  ru- 
brnm,  or  diapompholyx  mixed  with  a  little  camphor  ;  and 
ufed,  for  the  drelfings,  with  emplafirum  de  mi  nib,  or  dia¬ 
chylon  fimplex,  let  down  with  oil  or  roles. 

When  thefe  tumors  tend  to  fuppuration,  it  is  proper 
to  treat  them  like  other  recent  abfeeffes  :  the  befit  method 
is  firft  to  cleanfe  the  wound  with  fome  digeftive  oint¬ 
ment,  then  to  drefs  it  with  balfam  of  Peru,  or  other  fi- 
milar  application  ;  and,  laftly,  to  apply  fome  of  the  lead 
or  litharge  plalters.  Oil  of  myrth  per  deliquium  is  alfo 
found  of  great  ferveie  in  thefe  cafes  ;  as  is  alio  the  apply¬ 
ing  a  comprefs,  clipped  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lime-water,  and  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  over  the 
other  remedies. 

In  people  who  have  been  ufed  to  be  afflicted  with  chil¬ 
blains  at  the  return  of  a  certain  feafon,  it  will  be  found  a 
great  prefervative  againft  thofe  troublefome  tumors, 
to  anoint  the  parts  where  they  are  expected  to  app  a  r 
both  before  and  during  the  accefs  of  the  fevere  cold, 
with  oil  of  turpentine  or  petroleum  ;  and,  when  the  dif¬ 
order  firft  begins  to  {hew  itfelf,  it  is  a  very  good  method 
to  wrap  round  the  affe£led  part  a  piece  of  a  hog’s  blad¬ 
der,  well  wetted  with  one  or  other  of  thofe  oils ;  and 
care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  off  the  cold. 

CHILD,  a  term  of  relation  to  parent. 

We  fay,  natural  child,  legitimate  child,  puta¬ 
tive  child,  BASTARD  child ,  ADOPTIVE  child ,  POSTHU¬ 
MOUS  child,  & c. 

Dr.  Derham,  computes,  that  marriages,  one  with  an¬ 
other,  produce  four  children  ;  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  other  parts  alfo.  See  Marriage. 

It  is  well  known  that  children,  for  fome  time  after  they 
are  born,  fee  but  very  imperfectly  ;  and  M.  Petit,  after 
taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  it, 
found  it  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  thicknefs  of  their 
cornea,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  their  aqueous  humour. 
Not  that  the  mere  thicknefs  of  the  cornea  could  have 
this  effect ;  but  becaufe  the  thicknefs  is  owing  to  its  not 
being  well  ftretched,  and  confequently  having  wrinkles 
and  inequalities  on  its  furface,  which  occafion  an  irre¬ 
gular  refraction  of  the  light.  On  the  fame  account  alfo 
the  cornea  has  not  a  fuffleient  degree  of  convexity  to 
bring  the  pencils  of  rays  to  a  focus  fooii  enough.  All 
thefe  defects,  he  (hews,  are  remedied  by  the  mcreafe  of 
the  aqueous  humour.  See  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hiftory  of 
Vifion,  Sec.  4to.  p.  187. 

Dr.  Harris  has  an  exprefs  treatife  Of  the  Acute  Difeafes 
of  Children,  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infantum.  He  takes 
them  all  to  arife  from  the  humours  in  the  primes  v'us 
growing  four,  aud  degenerating  into  acidities  :  which  is 
confirmed  from  their  four  belches  and  dejections. 
Hence,  all  that  is  required  to  cure  them,  is  to  combat 
this  acidity  ;  which  is  to  be  effected  two  ways:  by  dif- 
pofing  it  to  be  evacuated,  and  by  actual  evacuation  by 
rhubarb,  and  other  gentle  purgatives. 

To  difpofe  the  peccant  acid  for  evacuation,  no  fudorifics 
or  cordials  are  to  be  ufed,  thofe  remedies  being  too  vio¬ 
lent  ;  but  magnefia,  crabs-eyes  and  claws,  oyfter-fhells, 
cuttle-fifh  bones,  egg-fliells,  chalk,  coral,  pearls,  be- 
zoar,  burnt  ivory,  ferapings  of  the  unicorn’s  horn,  Ar¬ 
menian  bole,  terra  JigiUata,  and  lapis  hcematites-,  the  Goa- 
ftone,  and  the  confection  of  hyacinth  :  but  of  all  thefe, 
he  prefers  old  {hells  that  have  lain  long  on  the  edge  of 
the  fea,  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  is  better  than  any 
chemical  furnace. 

Bartholine,  Pare,  Licetus,  and  many  other  writers,  give 
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an  account  of  a  petrified  child ,  which  has  Teemed  wholly 
incredible  to  Tome  people.  The  child,  however,  which 
they  deferibe,  is  ilill  in  being,  and  is  kept  as  a  great  ra¬ 
rity  in  the  king  of  Denmark’s  mufeum  at  Copenhagen. 
The  woman  who  went  big  with  this,  lived  at  Sens  in 
Champaign,  in  the  year  1582;  it  was  cut  out  of  her 
bqjly,  and  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to  have  lain  there 
about  twenty  years.  That  it  is  a  real  human  foetus,  and 
not  artificial,  is  evident  to  the  eye  of  any  obferver  :  and 
the  upper  part  of  it  when  examined,  is  found  to  be  of  a 
fubftance  refembling  the  gypfum  or  (lone  of  which  they 
make  the  plainer  of  Paris  :  the  lower  part  is  much  harder : 
the  thighs  and  buttocks  being  perfett  ftone,  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  and  as  hard  as  common  quarry  ftone  :  the  grain 
and  furface  of  this  part  appear  exa&ly  like  that  of  the 
calculi,  or  ftones  taken  out  of  human  bladders  ;  and  the 
whole  fubltance  examined  ever  fo  nearly,  and  felt  ever 
i'o  carefully,  appears  to  be  abfolute  ftone.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  from  Sens  to  Paris,  and  there  purchafed  by  a  gold- 
fmith  of  Venice  ;  and  Frederick  the  Third,  king  of 
Denmark,  purchafed  it  at  Venice  of  this  man  for  a  very 
large  fum,  and  added  it  to  his  colle&ion  of  rarities. 
Phil  Tranf.  285,  p.  1400.  See  Infants. 

Children,  befides  the  honour  and  reverence  which  they 
owe  to  their  parents,  ought  likewife  to  contribute  to 
their  fupport,  when  they  need  affiftance.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  laws  obliged  all  children  to  provide  for  their  father, 
when  reduced  to  poverty;  with  an  exception  to  fpurious 
children,  to  thofe  whofe  chaftity  had  been  defiled  by  con- 
fent  of  the  father,  and  to  thofe  who  had  not  been  put 
into  any  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Our  laws  agree 
with  th  fe  of  Athens  in  the  firft  particular;  but  in  the 
other  cafes,  a  child  is  compellable  by  ftat.  43  Eliz.  c.  2. 
if  able,  to  provide  for  a  wicked  and  unnatural  progeni¬ 
tor  Blacklt,  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  453.  See  Parent,  &c. 

Chili t-bed.  1  See  Delivery. 

ClUh'D-birth.  J 

Children,  expoftng  of.  See  Exposing. 

Children,  naming  of.  See  Name. 

Children,  overlaying  of.  This  is  a  misfortune  which  fre¬ 
quently  happens ;  to  prevent  which,  the  Florentines  have 
contrived  an  inftrument  called  arcutio. 

Ch  l  LD-w/t,  a  power  to  take  a  fine  of  a  bond-woman  unlaw¬ 
fully  gotten  with  child ;  that  is,  without  confent  of  her 
lord. 

Every  reputed  father  of  a  hafie  child,  got  within  the  manor 
of  Writtel  in  Eflex,  pays  to  the  lord,  for  a  fine,  31.  4 d. 
where,  it  feems,  child-wit  extends  to  free  as  well  as 
bond-women. — fulcunpue fecerit  child-wit ;  archiepifcopus 
cut  iolum ,  out  dimidiam  emendationis  partem  habehit ,  qaieturn 
effe  cle  child-wit.  Du-Cange. 

Children,  chanty.  See  Charity -fchool,  and  Hospital. 

CPIILDERMASS  Day,  called  alfo  innocents- Day,  an  anni- 
verfary  feall  of  the  church,  held  on  the  28th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  memory  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  maffacred 
by  order  of  Herod. 

CHILIAD,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  things  ranged  by 


thoufands. 

The  word  is  formed  of  xi?aa',  millc ,  a  thoufand. 

CH1LIAGON,  in  Geometry,  a  regular  plane  figure  of  1000 
fides  and  angles.  We  can  eafilv  demonUrate*  that  the  fum 
of  all  its  angles  is  equal  to  1996  right  ones;  for  the 
internal  angles  of  every  plane  figure  are  equal  to  twice  as 
many  right  angles  as  the  figure  hath  fides,  except  thofe 
four,  which  are  about  the  centre  of  the  figure,  from 
whence  it  may  be  refolved  into  as  many  triangles  as  it 
has  fides.  The  author  of  1’  Art  de  Penfer,  p.  44.  45, 
brings  this  inftance  to  fhew  the  diftinclion  between  ima¬ 
gining  and  conceiving.  See  Notion. 

CHILIARCHA;  or  Chiliarchus,  an  officer  in  the 
armies  of  the  ancients,  who  had  the  command  of  a 
thoufand  men.  The  word  comes  from  a  thou¬ 

fand,  and  etfxn,  command. 

CHILI  ART iE,  in  Church- Hi/lory ,  the  fame  with  mille- 
narij. 


CHILIASTS.  See  Millenarii. 

CHILMINAR,  Chelminar,  or  Tchelminar,  the  no- 
blcft  and  molt  beautiful  piece  of  archiiedfure  remaining 
of  all  antiquity  :  being  the  ruins  of  the  famous  palace  of 
Perfepolis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Great,  being  drunk, 
fet  fire,  at  the  perfuafion  of  the  courtefan  Thais. 
Authois  and  travellers  are  exceedingly  minute  in  their 
deferiptions  of  the  Chilminar  ;  particularly  Gracias  de 
Silva  Figueroa,  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Chardin,  and  Le  Brun. 
A  general  idea  thereof  may  be  conceived  as  follows  : 
There  appear  the  remains  of  near  fourfeore  columns;  the 
fragments  whereof  are  at  leaft  fix  feet  high :  but  there 
are  only  nineteen  that  can  be  called  entire  :  with  a  twen¬ 
tieth  all  alone,  150  paces  from  the  reft. 

A  rock  of  black  hard  marble  ferves  for  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice.  The  afeent  to  the  fitft  plan  of  the  building  is 
by  fourfeore  and  fifteen  fteps,  cut  in  the  rock.  The  gate 
of  the  palace  is  twenty  feet  wide ;  on  one  fide  is  the  fi¬ 


gure  of  an  elephant,  and  on  the  other  of  a  rhinoceros  ; 
each  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  a  fhining  marble  ;  near 
thefe  animals  are  two  columns ;  and  not  far  off  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Pegafus. 

After  this  gate  is  palled,  there  are  found  a  great  number 
of  columns  of  white  marble  ;  the  remains  whereof  fhew 
the  magnificence  of  the  work  :  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  co¬ 
lumns  is  fifteen  cubits  high,  the  largeft  eighteen  ;  each 
has  forty  flutings,  three  inches  broad;  whence  the 
height  of  the  whole  may  be  gueffed  at,  with  the  other 
proportions.  Near  the  gate  is  an  infeription  on  a  fquare 
piece  of  marble,  fmooth  as  glafs,  containing  about 
twelve  lines :  the  characters  are  of  a  very  extraordinary 
figure,  refembling  triangles  and  pyramids. 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  Ihelter  of  beafts,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Befides  the  infeription  above  mentioned,  there 
are  others  in  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Greek.  Dr.  Hyde 
obferves,  that  the  inferiptions  are  very  rude  and  unart¬ 
ful  ;  and  that  fome,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  in  praife  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  therefore  are  later  than  that 
conqueror. 

M.  Le  Brun  took  his  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  viewing  the  Chilminar. 

CHILON,  among  the  Greek  Phyjiologers,  one  who  has  great 
lips,  called  by  the  Latins  labeo.  Thus  alfo  among  the 
fpecies  of  fifhes,  under  the  clafs  of  capitones ,  fome  are 
called  chilones,  that  is,  labeones. 

CHILTENHAM  water,  contains  a  neutral  purgative  fait, 
fomewhat  refembling  Glauber’s  fal  mirabile.  It  contains 
no  alcaline  or  acid  fait,  no  iron,  copperas,  or  fulphur. 
Thefe  waters  are  thought  ufeful  in  lax  conftitutions, 
where  the  humours  are  alealefeent,  but  hurtful  when 
acefcent.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  461.  fed.  21,  and  the 
remarks.  See  Water. 

CHIMALATH,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  great  corona  foils,  or  fun-flower. 

CHIMERA,  or  Chimera,  a  fabulous  monfter,  which 
the  poets  feign  to  have  the  head  or  breaft  of  a  lion,  the 
belly  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon  ;  and  to  have 
been  killed  by  Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horfe  Pe¬ 
gafus. 

The  foundation  of  the  fable  is  this  :  that  anciently  in 
Lycia,  there  was  a  volcano,  or  burning  mountain,  of  this 
name  ;  the  top  whereof,  which  was  defert,  only  inha¬ 
bited  by  lions  :  the  middle,  having  good  paftures,  was 
frequented  by  goats  :  and  the  foot,  being  marlhy,  by  fer- 
pents.  Thus  Ovid  : 

- - mediis  in  partibus  hircum, 

Peflus  &  ora  lea;  candarn  ferpentis  habehit. 

Bellerophon  being  the  firft  who  caufed  this  mountain  to 
be  inhabited,  it  was  feigned  he  flew  Chimera.  Pliny 
fays,  the  fire  thereof  would  burn  in  water,  and  could  be 
extinguilhed  with  nothing  but  earth,  or  dung. 

Chimera  is  ufed  in  Iff  iters  of  the  Middle  Age,  for  a  kind 
of  veffel  or  Ihip.  It  feems  to  have  been  lefs  than  the 
chelandium. 

CHIMES  of  a  clock,  a  kind  of  periodical  mufic,  produced  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  by  a  particular  apparatus 
added  to  a  clock  ;  fuch  as  a  chime- barrel,  bells  and  ham¬ 
mers,  See. 

To  calculate  numbers  for  the  chimes,  and  to  fit  and  divide 
the  chime- barrel,  it  mult  be  oblerved,  that  the  barrel  muft 
be  as  long  in  turning  round,  as  you  are  in  finging  the 
tune  it  is  to  play. 

As  for  the  chime- barrel,  it  may  be  made  up  of  certain 
bars  which  run  athwart  it,  with  a  convenient  number  of 
holes  punched  in  them,  to  put  in  the  pins  that  are  to 
draw  each  hammer :  by  this  means,  the  tune  may  be 
changed,  without  changing  the  barrel.  In  this  cafe, 
the  pins,  or  nuts,  which  draw  the  hammers,  muft  hang 
down  from  the  bar,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  ;  and  fome 
muft  ftand  upright  in  the  bar  :  the  reafon  whereof  is.  to  - 
play  the  time  of  the  tune  rightly.  For  the  diftance  of 
each  of  thefe  bars  may  be  a  femibreve  ;  but  the  ufual 
way  is,  to  have  the  pins,  which  draw  the  hammers, 
fixed  on  the  barrel. 

For  the  placing  of  thefe  pins,  you  may  proceed  by  the 
way  of  changes  on  bells;  viz.  1,  2,  3,  4,  See.  or  ra¬ 
ther  make  ufe  of  the  mufical  notes  :  where  it  muft  be 
obferved,  what  is  the  compafsof  the  tune,  or  how  many 
notes,  or  bells,  there  are  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  barrel  muft  be  divided  from  end 
to  end. 

Thus,  in  the  following  example,  each  of  the  tunes  is 
eight  notes  In  compafs  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  barrel  is 
divided  into  eight  parts  :  thefe  divifions  are  ftruck  round 
the  barrel ;  oppofite  to  which  are  the  hammer-tails. 

We  fpeak  here  as  if  there  was  only  one  hammer  to  each 
bell,  that  it  may  be  more  clearly  apprehended  ;  but  when 
two  notes  of  the  fame  found  come  together  in  a  tune, 
there  muft  be  two  hammers  to  the  bell  to  ftrike  it ;  fo 
that  if  in  all  the  tunes  you  intend  to  chi  the  of  eight 
notes  compafs,  there  fttould  happen  to  be  fuch  double 
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note*  on  every  bell ;  iridead  of  eight,  you  mud  have  fix- 
teen  hammers  ;  and,  accordingly,  you  mud  divide  the 
barrel,  and  drike  fixteen  drokes  round  it,  oppofite  to 
each  hammer-tail  :  then  you  are  to  divide  it  round  about, 
into  as  many  divifions  as  there  are  mufical  bars,  femi- 
breves,  minims,  &c.  in  the  tune. 

Thus  the  hundredth  pfalm  tune  has  twenty  femibreves, 
and  each  divifion  of  it  is  a  femibreve  :  the  fird  note  of  it, 
alfo,  is  a  femibreve;  and  therefore  on  the  chime  barrel 
there  mud  be  a  whole  divifion,  from  five  to  five  ;  as  you 
may  underdand  plainly,  if  you  conceive  the  furface  of  a 
chime- barrel  to  be  reprefented  by  the  following  tables  ; 
as  :f  the  cylindrical  fuperficies  of  the  barrel  were  dretched 
out  at  length,  or  extended  on  a  plane  :  and  then  fuch  a 
table,  fo  divided,  if  it  were  to  be  wrapped  round  the 
barrel,  would  diew  the  places  where  all  the  pins  are  to 
dand  in  the  barrel  :  for  the  dots  running  about  the  table, 
are  the  places  of  the  pins  that  play  the  tune. 

Indeed,  if  the  chimes  are  to  be  complete,  you  ought  to 
have  a  fet  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes  ;  fo  as  that  each 
bell,  having  the  true  found  of  fol ,  la ,  mi,  fa,  you  may 
play  any  tune  with  its  Hats  and  lharps  nay,  you  may, 
by  this  means,  play  both  the  bafs  and  treble  with  one 
barrel :  and  by  letting  the  names  of  your  bells  at  the 
head  of  any  tune,  that  tune  may  eafily  be  transferred  to 
the  chime- barrel,  without  any  ikill  in  mulic.  But  it  mud 
be  obferved,  that  each  line  in  the  mufic  is  three  notes 
didant  :  that  is,  there  is  a  note  between  each  line,  as 
well  as  upon  it. 


CHIMIN,  or  Chemin,  in  Law,  a  road,  or  way.  See 
Highway  and  Road. 

CHIMIN  AGE,  a  toll  for  wayfarage,  or  paffage  through  a 
fored.  The  feudids  call  it  pedagium. 

CHIMNEY,  in  Artichefiure,  a  part  of  a  houfe,  or  lodg¬ 
ing,  wherein  the  fire  is  made. 

The  word  chimney  comes  from  the  French  cheminee ;  and 
that  from  the  Latin  caminata ,  a  chamber  wherein  is  a  chim¬ 
ney  :  caminata  again,  comes  from  caminus ;  and  that 
from  the  Greek  na/xivof,  a  chimney  ;  of  ««<«,  uro,  1  burn. 
The  parts  of  a  chimney  are,  the  jambs,  or  fides  ;  the  back, 
or  hood ;  the  mantle-tree,  reding  on  the  jambs;  the 
tube,  or  funnel,  which  conveys  away  the  fmoke  ;  the 
chimney- piece,  or  moulding,  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  jambs 
over  the  mantle-tree  ;  and  the  hearth,  or  fire-place. 
Palladio  fettles  the  proportions  of  a  chamber -chimney 
thus  :  breadth  on  the  infide,  five  and  a  half,  fix,  or 
feven  feet;  height  to  the  mantle-tree,  four,  or  four  and 
a  half-;  depth,  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet. 

According  to  Wolfius,  tire  breadth  of  the  aperture,  at 
bottom,  fhould  be  to  the  height,  as  three  to  two  ;  to  the 
depth,  as  four  to  two.  In  fmall  apartments,  the  breadth 
is  three  feet;  in  larger,  five;  in  bedchambers,  four; 
in  fmall  banquetting-rooms,  five  and  a  half  ;  in  large, 
fix  :  but  the  height  is  never  to  exceed  two  and  a  half ; 
led  there  being  too  much  room  for  the  air  and  wind, 
the  fmoke  be  driven  down  into  the  room.  Nor  mud 
the  height  be  too  little ;  led  the  fmoke  mifs  its  way,  and 
be  checked  at  fird  fetting  out.  The  fame  author  ad- 
vifes  to  have  an  aperture,  through  which  the  external 
air  may,  on  occafion,  be  let  into  the  flame,  to  drive  up 
the  fmoke ;  which  the  internal  air  would  otherwife  be 
unable  to  do. 

The  mouth  of  the  tube,  or  that  part  joined  to  the  chimney 
back,  Felibien  orders  to  be  a  little  narrower  than  the 
red ;  that  the  fmoke  coming  to  be  repelled  downwards, 
meeting  with  this  obdacle,  may  be  prevented  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  room. 

Some  make  the  funnel  twided,  to  prevent  the  fmoke’s 
defending  too  eafily  ;  but  the  better  expedient  is,  to 
make  the  funnel  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top  ;  the 
fire  impelling  it  upward  more  eafily  when  contracted  at 
bottom  ;  and  in  mounting,  it  finds  more  fpace  to  difen- 
gage  itfelf,  and  therefore  has  lefs  occafion  to  return  into 
the  chamber. 

To  prevent fmoking  Chimne.ys,  M.  Lucar  advifes  two  holes, 
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cr  two  pipes,  one  over  the  Other,  to  be  left  in  each  fide 
of  the  chimney  ;  one  floping  upwards,  the  other  down¬ 
wards  :  through  one  of  thefe,  he  fays,  the  fmoke  will 
pafs  in  any  pofition. 

De  l’Orme  orders  a  brafs  ball  full  of  water,  with  one 
fmall  aperture,  to  be  hung  dp  in  the  chimney,  at  a  height 
a  little  above  the  greated  flame  :  here,  as  the  water 
grows  hot,  it  will  rarefy,  and  drive  through  the  aperture 
in  a  vapoury  deam,  which  will  drive  up  the  fmoke  that 
would  otherwise  linger  in  the  funnel. 

Others  place  a  kind  of  moveable  vane,  or  weathercock, 
on  the  top  of  the  chimney:  fo  that  what  way  foever  the 
wind  comes,  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  will  be  fereened, 
and  the  fmoke  have  free  egrefs  :  but,  in  truth,  the  bed 
prevention  of  a  fmoking  chimney  feems  to  lie  in  the  pro¬ 
per  {filiation  of  the  doors  of  the  room,  and  the  apt  falling 
back  of  the  back,  and  convenient  gathering  of  the  wings 
and  bread  of  the  chimney.  The  following  general  regula¬ 
tions  relate  to  the  condrudlion  of  chimneys .  No  chimney  is 
to  be  built  on  the  timbers  of  the  floors,  but  on  brick  or 
done,  or  on  done  corbels  or  iron  brackets,  or  iron  diores 
fupported  by  brick,  or  done  foundations.  No  bread  of  any 
chimney  is  to  be  turned  over  on  wood,  but  to  be  fupported 
by  an  iron  bar,  or  brick  br  done  arch.  All  chimneys  mud 
have  brick  trimmers  before  them  at  lead  eighteen  inches 
broad, with  flabsor  foot-paces  on  them  of  the  fame  breadth, 
and  fix  inches  longer  at  each  end,  than  the  opening  of  the 
chimney  when  finished.  No  timber  fliall  be  laid  in  any 
wall  nearer  than  nine  inches  to  any  chimney ,  or  than  five 
inches  to  any  flue,  or  than  eighteen  inches  to  the  furface 
of  the  hearth.  The  cutfide  of  chimneys  and  flues  in 
party -wails  next  to  vacant  ground  mud  be  lime-whited, 
or  otherwife  didinguilhed,  as  foon  as  any  building  is 
eredted  againd  the  fame. 

Chimneys  are  ufually  fuppofed  a  modern  invention  ;  the 
ancients  only  making  ufe  of  doves  :  but  Qclavio  Ferrari 
endeavours  to  prove  chimneys  in  ufe  among  the  ancients* 
To  this  end,  he  cites  the  authority  of  Virgil : 

Et  jam  fumma  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant. 

And  that  of  Appian,  who  fays,  “  That  of  thofe  perfons 
“  proferibed  by  the  triumvirate,  fome  hid  themfelves  in 
“  wells,  cloacee ,  and  common-fewers  ;  fome  in  the  tops  of 
“  houfes,  and  chimneys:  for  fo  we  underfland  KX7rvohi 
v7rufo<pia;,  fumaria  fub  teiio  pojita.  Add,  that  Aridophanes 
in  one  of  his  comedies,  introduces  his  old  man,  Polycleon; 
fhut  up  in  a  chamber  ;  whence  he  endeavours  to  make 
his  efcape  by  the  chimney.  However  the  few  indances 
remaining  among  the  ancients,  together  with  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  the  rules  of  Vitruvius  on  this  head;  make  us  ra¬ 
ther  conclude  the  ufe  of  doves,  whereof  the  ancients 
had  entire  apartments,  induced  them  to  negledl  this  part 
of  building,  which  the  coldnefs  of  our  climates  obliges 
us  to  have  a  principal  regard  to. 

In  the  year  1709,  there  appeared  a  French  book,  en¬ 
titled  La  Mechanique  du  Feu,  or  the  art  of  augmenting 
the  effeds,  and  diminishing  the  expence,  of  fire,  by  M. 
Gauger  ;  fince  puhlfihcd  ill  English,  by  D.  Defaguliers  : 
wherein  the  author  examines  what  difpofition  of  chimneys 
is  mod  proper  to  augment  the  heat  ;  and  proves  geome¬ 
trically,  that  the  difpofition  of-  parallel  jambs,  with  the 
back  inclined  as  in  the  common  chimney ,  is  lefs  fitted  for 
refleding  heat  into  the  room  than  parabolical  jamb?, 
with  the  bottom  of  the  tablette  horizontal. 

He  gives  feven  fevera!  condrudions  of  his  new  chimneys , 
in  which  there  are  hollow  cavities  made  by  iron  plates 
in  the  bark,  jambs,  and  hearth,  through  which  plates 
the  heat  palling,  Warms  the  air  in  thofe  cavities,  which 
is  continually  coming  into  the  room  frefli  and  warm  ; 
and  the  manner  of  executing  them. 

M.  Gauger,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fird  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  chimney  he  deferibes  ;  the  defeription  of  a 
like  chimney  being  found  in  a  German  book,  printed  at 
Leipfick  in  1699.  See  F' irE-places  and  Stoves. 

Chimney -jambs,  are  the  fides  of  a  chimney,  ufually  dand- 
ing  out  perpendicularly,  fometimes  circularly,  from  the 
back  ;  on  the  extremities  whereof  the  mantle-tree  reds. 

Chimney  -money,  or  hearth  money,  a  tax  impofed  by  datute 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  10.  exprefling,  that  every  fire- 
hearth,  and  dove  of  every  dwelling,  or  other  houfe, 
within  England  and  Wales,  except  fuch  as  pay  not  to 
church  and  poor,  lhall  be  chargeable  with  two  diillings 
per  arm.  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs.  But  this  tax  was  declared  to  be  an 
oppreflion  and  badge  of  flavery,  and  accordingly  abo- 
lilhed  by  dat.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  10'.  and  the  window-tax 
edabliflied  in  its  room*  SeeFuAGE  and  Window-tax. 

C H I M n UY-piece,  in  Building,  a  compofition  of  certain 
mouldings,  of  wood  or  done,  danding  on  the  fore-fule 
of  the  jambs,  and  coming  over  the  mantle-tree. 

CHIMPANZEE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an  An¬ 
golan  animal,  very  much  approaching  to  the  human  fi- 
gure ;  hue  of  a  fierce  difpofition,  and  remarkably  mif- 
chievous.  In  the  year  1738,  we  had  one  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures 
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lures  brought  over  into  England,  by  the  captain  of  a  (hip 
in  the  Guinea  trade ;  it  was  of  the  female  fex,  and  was 
two  feet  four  inches  high  :  it  naturally  walked  ereCl, 
and  was  hairy  on  fome  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
of  a  ftrong  mufcular  make.  It  would  eat  very  coarfe 
food,  and  was  very  fond  of  tea,  which  it  drank  out  of  a 
cup  with  milk  and  fugar,  as  we  do  ;  it  flept  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  in  its  voice  made  fome 
imitation  of  the  human  fpeech,  when  people  fpeak  very 
haftily,  but  without  any  articulate  found.  The  males 
of  this  fpecies  are  very  bold,  and  will  fight  a  man, 
though  they  fee  him  armed.  It  is  faid  that  they  often  fet 
upon,  and  ravifli  the  negro  women,  when  they  meet 
them  in  the  woods.  The  creature  we  faw  here  was  but 
about  twenty  months  old,  and  very  tame  ;  the  parent 
had  it  in  her  arms  in  the  country,  and  did  not  part  with 
it  till  fire  was  killed  with  a  fpear  by  one  of  the  Moors  : 
fhe  was  five  feet  high.  ACE  Eruditor.  Germ.  ann.  1739. 
See  Orang -outanv. 

CHINA,  C  HitiA-ware,  a  fine  fort  of  earthen  ware,  pro¬ 
perly  called  PORCELAIN. 

China,  gilding  on.  See  Gilding  on  China. 

China,  party,  See  Party. 

China,  broken ,  acecmentfor.  See  Cement. 

China-China,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  quinqui¬ 
na,  or  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cortex  Peruvianus ,  and 
Quinquina. 

Ghw  k-root,  a  medicinal  root,  brought  from  the  Eafl'In- 
dies  ;  aiid  lately  alfo  from  Peru,  and  New  Spain. 

It  is  of  a  ruddy  brown  colour,  bordering  on  black, 
without-fide  ;  and  white,  or  reddifh,  within.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  fenny  places,  ufually  covered  with  the  fea  ; 
which,  upon  its  withdrawing,  leaves  great  quantities 
thereof  on  the  fliore.  The  bell  is  that  which  is  firm, 
ruddy,  and  frelh. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  root  of  a  rough  fort  of  J, 'mil ax , 
called  lampatam  in  China,  where  it  grows  plentifully  ; 
and  being  exported  thence,  is  called  China. 

It  is  efteemed  a  fweetener  of  the  blood  ;  and  ufed  as 
fuch  in  decoCtion,  in  venereal  and  fcorbutic  cafes. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  generally  received  opinion  for  a 
confiderable  time  pall,  that  China-root  is  of  fervice  in  the 
gout,  fciatica,  oedematous,  tumors,  ftiumas,  imbecil¬ 
ity  of  the  ftomach,  hemicranias,  and  in  ulcers  of  the 
reins  and  bladder  ;  but  to  be  of  little  effeCt  in  the  lues ; 
or  if  it  be  perhaps  of  any  ufe,  yet  to  be  far  inferior  in 
virtue  to  guaiacum. 

CHIN-COUGH,  a  difeafe  which  children  are  chiefly  fub- 
jeCt  to.  It  confifls  in  a  violent  and  immoderate  cough¬ 
ing,  to  a  danger  of  fuffocation. 

In  the  chin-cough ,  Dr.  Huxham  ufes  the  common  evacu¬ 
ations,  and  propofes  to  correCt  the  lentor  of  the  blood, 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves  and  flomach  by  mercurials, 
the  cortex,  and  proper  ftomachics. 

Dr.  Burton  declares  againll  bleeding,  vomiting,  and 
purging  in  the  chin-cough ,  except  in  very  urgent  cafes; 
the  medicine  which  he  fays  has  had  great  fuccefs,  is  a 
fcruple  of  fine  powder  of  cantharides,  and  as  much 

•  camphor,  mixed  with  three  drams  of  the  extraCI  of  Je- 
fuits  bark.  Of  this  mixture  he  gives  eight  or  nine  grains 
to  children  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  in  a  fpoonful  of 
fome  Ample  water,  or  fome  julep,  in  which  a  little  bal- 
fam  of  capivi  had  been  difolved.  He  fays  this  method 
is  not  proper  in  fuch  chin-coughs  as  proceed  from  thin 
fharp  rheum  ;  but,  he  believes,  that  in  the  chin-cough 
from  a  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  it  will  fcarce  ever  fail,  at 
leall  it  has  not  failed  yet.  Med.  E1E  Edinb. 

As  this  difeafe  arifes  from  obftruded  perfpiration,  and  a 
relaxation  of  the  folids,  its  cure  mull  depend  on  cleanf- 
ing  and  flrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  promoting  perfpiration  and  the 
different  fecretions.  The  diet,  therefore,  fhould  be 
light,  and  eafy  of  digeltion  :  the  drink  fhould  be  hyffop 
or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar- 
candy ;  or  fmall  wine  whey.  One  of  the  mod  effectual 
remedies  is  change  of  air.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent, 
and  there  is  any  danger  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  lulfocation,  repeated  bleeding  may  be  proper.  Smal 
doles  of  ipecacuanha  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  this  dif 
order.  The  preparations  of  rhubarb  fhould  alfo  be  ufed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  body  open.  Oily  and  balfamic  me¬ 
dicines,  though  often  exhibited,  fhould  be  avoided. 
Minepedes,  oruifed  and  infufed  in  fmall  white  wine, 
have  been  much  recommended.  Two  ounces  of  thefe 
fhould  be  allowed  to  a  pint  of  wine,  and  a  table-fpoonfu 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Opiates,  as  a  little  o:' 
the  i'yrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum,  may  be  occafionally  repeated,  to  allay  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  cough.  The  feet  fhould  be  occafionally 
bathed  in  luke-warm  water,  and  a  Burgundy  pitch 
platter  kept  between  the  fhoulders.  If  the  difeafe  con¬ 
tinues,  unattended  with  a  fever,  the  bark  and  other  bit¬ 
ters  are  proper  medicines..  Buchan’s  Domeftic  Medi¬ 
cine,  ed.  5.  p.  309,  &c.. 


CHINE,  in  the  Manege ,  is  ufed  for  the  back-bone,  or  the 
ridge  of  the  back  of  a  horfe.  The  French  call  it  cchine,) 
and  the  ancient  Italian  matters  efquine. 

CHINESE  Chronology.  See  Chronology. 

Chinese  Stove.  See  Kang. 

Chinese  or  Chinese  Tongue,  the  language  of  the 
people  of  China.  F.  le  Comte  obfcrves,  that  the  Chinefe 
has  no  analogy  to  any  other  language  in  the  world.  It 
only  confifts  of  330  words,  which  are  all  monofyllables  ; 
at  leaft,  they  are  pronounced  fo  fliort,  that  there  is  no 
dittmgui filing  above  one  fyllable,  or  found,  in  them. 
Yet  they  have  four  accents,  which,  by  an  inflexion  of 
voice,  multiply  almoft  every  word  into  four,  and  give 
alfo  a  harmony  and  pointed  cadence  to  the  moft  ordinary 
phrafes.  Their  characters  are  divided  into  fix  forts: 
the  firft  exhibiting  the  fliape  or  image  of  fenfible  things  ; 
the  fecond  indicating  the  objeCt  by  fome  vifible  addition 
to  the  fliape  or  fynibol ;  the  third  affociating  two  charac¬ 
ters  to  exprefs  an  objeCt,  which  neither  will  denote 
feparately  ;  the  fourth  exprefling  the  found,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  defeCt  of  the  figure,  as  y  a  adjoined  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  bird,  to  represent  a  duck,  &c.  ;  the  fifth  being 
a  metaphorical  application  of  their  characters,  whereby 
their  language  acquires  a  force  and  vivacity  of  colouring 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  at  the  fame  time  rendering  it  ex- 
t. emely  obfcure  ;  the  fixth  extending  the  primitive  fenfe 
of  a  charader,  fo  that  the  fame  character  may  denote  a 
verb  or  adverb,  an  adjedive  or  fubftantive.  From  thefe 
fources  their  various  charafters  are  derived,  and  increafed 
from  300  to  8o,coo. 

Some  learned  men  have  imagined,  particularly  Mr.  Tur- 
beville  Needham,  F.  R.  S.  that  the  Chinefe  characters 
are  the  fame  in  many  refpeCts  as  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics  ;  and  that  the  fenfe  of  the  latter  may  be  difcovered 
by  the  comparative  and  appropriated  fignification  of  the 
former.  But  it  has  been  urged,  that  there  is  not  the 
leaft  trace  now  remaining  of  any  communication,  fince 
the  confufion  of  tongues,  between  the  Chinefe  and  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  nor  can  there  be  difceined  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  modes  of  writing  at  this  day.  Neverthe¬ 
less*  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  Chinefe  language 
is  one  of  the  1110ft  ancient ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
has  been  fpoken  without  interruption  ;  and  yet  remains 
as  a  living  language,  to  which  it  is  apprehended  the  fmall 
number  and  fhortnefs  of  its  words  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted.  The  Chinefe  characters  have  been  reprefented  as 
images  for  fenfible  things,  and  fymbols  for  mental  ob¬ 
jects,  which  are  tied  to  no  found,  and  may  be  read  in 
every  tongue  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  in 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  when  their  characters,  which 
are  now  abbreviated  and  disfigured,  might  have  been 
more  Ample  and  natural.  See  farther  on  this  fubjett,  Phil. 

mirvrNTrvn^  ^'X*  ^  &C.  See  alfo  WRITING. 

CHINNOR,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  among  the  Hebrews, 

cenfiftrng  of  thirty-two  chords.  Kircher  has  given  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  rt;  for  which,  fee  Tab.  Mufic,  fig.  1. 

CHINSE,  in  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  for  thrurting  oakum  into 
,  a  feam  or  chink,  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  chiffel. 

CHIO  pear,  a  name  given  to  a  fmall  fpecies  of  pear,  called 
alfo  by  fome  tire  baftard  mufk  pear,  from  its  refembling 
the  little  mufk  pear  in  its  fweet  flavour.  Its  fkin  rs  yel¬ 
low  ftreaked  with  red  ;  it  is  of  a  roundifh  fliape,  and 
does  not  hang  in  clutters,  but  fingly  on  the  tree. 

dH^^OCCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  inono- 
gynia  clafs,  having  a  funnel-fhaped  flower,  and  a  fingle- 
celled  berry  containing  two  feeds. 

Jn * HUSj  in  Botany.  See  Snow -drop  tree. 

Lrlil  PJNG,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  the  potters  and  china-men 
.o  exprefs  that  common  accident  both  of  our  own  {tone 
and  earthen  ware,  and  the  porcelain  of  China,  the  flying 
off  of  fmall  pieces,  or  breaking  at  the  edges.  Our 
earthen  wares  are  particularly  fubjeCl  to  this,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  fpoiled  by  it  before  any  other  flaw  appears  in  them. 
Our  ftone  wares  efcapeit  better  than  thefe,  but  lefs  than 
the  porcelain  of  China,  which  is  lefs  fubjeCt  to  it  than 
any  other  manufacture  in  the  world.  The  method  by 
which  the  Chinefe  defend  their  ware  from  this  accident, 
is  this:  they  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bambou  canes- to 
a  fort  of  charcoal,  which  is  very  light,  and  very  black; 
this  they  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  it  into 
a  thin  pafte,  with  fome  of  the  rarnifli  which  they  ufe  for 
their  ware  :  they  next  take  the  veffels  when  dried,  and 
not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel,  and  turning  them  foftly 
round,  they,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this  pafte,  cover  the 
whole  circumference  with  a  thin  coat  of  it :  after  this, 
the  veffel  is  again  dried ;  and  the  border  made  with  this- 
pafte  appears  of  a  pale  greyifh  colour  when  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dried.  They  work  on  it  afterwards  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  covering  both  this  edge  and  the  reft  of  the 
veffel  with  the  common  varnifh.  When  the  whole  is 
baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the  allies  difappears,  and 
the  edges  are  as  white  as  any  other  part ;  only  when  the 
baking  has  not  been  fufficient,  or  the  edges  have  not 
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being  covered  with  the  fecond  varnifhing,  we  forrietimes 
find  a  dufky  edge,  as  in  fome  of  the  ordinary  thick,  tea¬ 
cups. 

It  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  Englifn  manufa&ures 
to  attempt  fomething  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known 
to  make  a  very  light  and  black  charcoal  ;  but  the  elder, 
though  a  thing  feldom  ufed,  greatly  exceeds  it.  The 
young  green  flioots  of  this  fhrub,  which  are  almoft  all 
pith,  make  the  lighted  and  the  blacked  of  all  charcoal ; 
this  readily  mixes  with  any  liquid,  and  might  be  eaiily 
ufed  in  the  fame  way  that  the  Chinefe  ufe  the  charcoal 
bf  the  bambou  cane,  which  is  a  light  hollow  vegetable, 
more  rcfembling  the  elder  flioots  than  any  other  Englifli 
plant.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  fixed  fait  and  oil  con¬ 
tained  in  this  charcoal  (hould  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
yet  raw  egdes  of  the  ware,  and  to  give  them  in  the  fub- 
fequent  baking  a  fomewhat  different  degree  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion  from  the  other  parts  of  the  veflel,  which,  though 
if  given  to  the  whole,  it  might  take  off  from  the  true  fe- 
mivitrified  ftate  of  that  ware  ;  yet  at  the  edges  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  and  only  ferves  to  defend  them  from  com¬ 
mon  accidents,  and  keep  them  entire. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  two  cautions  in  this  application  :  the 
firft  in  the  preparation ;  the  fecond  in  the  laying  it  on. 
They  prepare  the  bambou  canes  for  burning  into  char¬ 
coal,  by  peeling  off  the  rind.  This  might  eafily  be  done 
with  our  elder  flioots,  which  are  fo  fucculent,  that  the 
bark  ftrips  oft'  with  a  touch.  The  Chinefe  fay  that  if 
this  is  not  done  with  their  bambou,  the  edges  touched 
with  the  pafte  will  burft  in  the  baking  :  this  does  not 
feem  indeed  very  probable  ;  but  the  charcoal  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  lighter  made  from  the  peeled  flicks,  and  this  is 
a  known  advantage.  The  other  caution  is,  never  to 
touch  the  veflel  with  hands  that  have  any  greafy  or  fatty 
fubftance  about  them  ;  for  if  this  is  done,  they  always 
find  the  veflel  crack  in  that  place.  Obf.  fur  les  Cout.  de 
l’Afie. 

CHIPPINGAVEL,  or  Cheaping avel,  in  our  Old 
IVriters,  toll  paid  for  buying  and  felling. 

CHIRAGRA,  in  Medicine ,  the  gout  in  the  hands. 

The  word  comes  from  ^rip,  matins ,  hand ,  and  aypa, 
captura,  feizing. 

The  chiragra  has  its  feat  in  the  carpus ,  or  extreme  part 
of  the  hand,  or  the  ligaments  and  junctures  of  the 
fingers. 

CHIR  AMAXIUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot  or  con¬ 
veyance,  which  was  drawn  by  men  inftead  pf  horfes. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  hand,  and  ay-a.fr,  a 
chariot.  . 

CHIRCHSED.  See  Church-Scot. 

CHIRITES,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  a  ftone  refembling  the  human  hand.  The  accounts 
we  have  of  it  fay,  that  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  the 
nature  of  gypfum  or  plafter-ftone  ;  and  that  it  reprefents 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  fingers,  and  their  nails 
on  the  other  fide.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  name 
given  to  fome  fingle  fpecimen  in  a  cabinet  of  fome  col¬ 
lector  ;  for  it  is  certainly  no  diftinft  fpecies  of  foffile,  but 
a  mere  luffs  naturee ,  in  the  configuration  of  fome  acci¬ 
dental  piece  of  gypfum. 

CHIROGRAPH,  Chirographum ,  was  anciently  a  deed 
which,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was  engroffed  twice  on 
the  fame  piece  of  parchment,  counterwife ;  leaving  a 
fpace  between,  wherein  was  wrote  chirograph  ; 
through  the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut, 
fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  indentedly  ;  and  a  moiety 
given  to  each  of  the  parties. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  xnp,  hand ,  and  y papa, 
feribo ,  I  write-,  q.  d.  hand-writing. 

This  was  afterwards  called  dividenda,  and  char  tie  divifee ; 
and  was  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  charter- 
party. 

The  firft  ufe  of  thefe  chirographs  with  us,  was  in  the  time 
of  king  Henry  III. 

According  to  fome,  a  deed  was  properly  a  chirograph, 
when  it  was  fubferibed  by  the  hand  writing  of  the  vendor, 
or  creditor,  and  delivered  to  the  buyer,  or  debtor.  Thefe 
authors  make  the  chirograph  differ  from  a  fyngraph,  in 
this  ;  that  in  the  latter,  the  word  fyngraph  was  wrote  in 
the  middle,  and  cut  through,  in  the  manner  juft  ob- 
ferved  of  chirograph.  Thofe  authors,  therefore,  make 
the  fyngraph  and  the  chirograph  a  different  thing. 

Chirograph  was  alfo anciently  ufed  for  a  fine:  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ingroffmg  the  fines,  and  cutting  the  parchment  in 
two  pieces,  is  ftili  retained  in  the  office  called  the  Chi- 
rographer’s  Office . 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  fines,  an  officer  in  the  common 
pleas,  who  ingroffes  fines,  acknowledged  in  that  court, 
into  a  perpetual  record  (after  they  have  been  examined 
and  paffed  by  other  officers);  and  writes  and  delivers 
the  indentures  thereof  to  the  party. 

He  makes  two  indentures;  one  for  the  buyer,  the  other 
Vol.  I.  N*  66. 
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.1  or  vl  r  ,  V  “  Ulira  rented  piece,  containing 
the  effe£l  of  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of  the  fine-,  ami 
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delivers  it  to  the  ckjlos  brevium. 

.  frme  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines 
in  court  every  term,  and  indories  the  proclamations  on 
the  back- fide  of  the  foot  ;  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  the  note  of  the  fine. 

CHIROMANCY  the  art  of  divining  the  fate,  temucra- 
ment,  atffi  dnpofihon  of  a  nerfon.  hy  the  lines  ano ‘line¬ 
aments  ot  toe  hand  :  this  is  orherwile  called  palmifiry. 
Ihe  word  comes  from  Xclp,  hand,  and  elimina¬ 

We  have  a  great  number  of  authors  on  this  vain  and 
trifling  art :  as  Artemidorus,  Eludd,  and  Johannes  de 
Indagtne.  Taifnerus,  and  M.  de  le  Chambre,  are 
elteemed  the  beft. 

CHIRONIA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  called 
the  black  bryony.  In  the  Linnaean  fyflem  it  is  a  genus 
of  the  pentandria  monogynia  dnfs  :  the  chara&ers  are  ;  the 
flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  oblong  Segments:  it  hath  one  petal,  with  a 
round  till  tube  divided  above  into  five  equal  parts,  which 
pread  open ;  it  hath  five  (hort  broad  ftamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  oblong  fummits,  which,  when  the  flowers 
drop,  are  fpually  twitted  :  it  hath  an  oval  germen,  fup- 
portmg  a  declining  ftyle,  which  becomes  an  oval  capfule 
with  two  cells,  filled  with  final!  feeds. 

CHIRONIUM,  in  Medicine ,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a 
great  ulcer,  and  of  difficult  cure. 

CHlPiONOMI,  on  the  Grecian  Stage,  were  thofe  atftors 
who  performed  without  uling  words,  by  the  motions  of 
the  hand. 

CH1RONOMIA,  in  Antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefenting,  by 
the  motions  of  the  hand,  and  other  geftures  of  the  body, 
2my  pail  traniadtion,  whether  of  true  or  fabulous  hiftory* 

.  s  made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  among  the  an- 
cients  :  it  had  the  approbation  of  Socrates,  and  was 

omn/vrrj/i3'0  among  the  political  virtues. 
CHIRGfHECA.  See  Glove. 

CHIROEHESIA,  the  impofition  of  hands  in  conferring 
any  prieftly  orders. 

1  he  word  comes  from  x*jp,  manus,  and  ti9yiui,  pono , 

r-uiti  rv-n  ^ gaifies  the  laying  hands  upon  another. 

CHiKOTONIA,  the  ftretching  forth,  or  holding  up  of 
hands,  in  eledting  any  magiftrate,  See. 

I  he  word  comes  from  -^tip,  manus,  and  ymu,  tendo,  the 
ait  ion  off  firetching  out  the  hands-,  and  becaufe  the  ancients 
gave  their  fuftrages  by  firetching  cut  their  hands,  they 
gave  the  name  chirotonia  to  the  elediion  of  magiftrates. 
This  cuftom  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Greece  ;  as  appears 
m.onl,ah  oration  of  Demofthenes  againft  Nexra,  and  that 
of  YEfchines  againft  Ctefiphon :  thence  it  pafi'ed  to  the 
Romans.  From  prophane  authors  it  paffed  to  ecclefaf- 
tical  ones ;  and  was  ufed  by  them,  not  only  in  fpealcing 
of  eleftioiis,  but  alio  of  ordinations.  See  Imposition 
and  Ord ination. 

For  the  difference  between  chirothcfia ,  and  chirotonia,  fee 
Harrington  s  Prer.  of  Popular  Government. 

CHIRURGERY,  popularly  called  Surgery,  the  third  branch 
of  medicine  ;  confifting  in  operations  perfir.ned  by  the 
hand,  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  other  diforders. 

The  word  chirurgery  is  formed  from  xtif,  .manus,  hand ; 
and  tpyov,  opus,  operation. 

Chirurgery  is  divided  into  fipeculatTve  and  practical ;  one 

whereot  does  that  in  eftecl,  which  the  other  teaches 
to  do. 


AH  the  operations  of  chirurgery  are  reduced  under  four 
kinds  :  the  firft  whereof  rejoins  what  has  been  feparated, 
and  is  called  fynthcffis. 

Elie  fecond  divides,  with  difeernment,  thofe  parts  vvhofc 
union  is  prejudicial  to  health  ;  and  is  called  diarefis. 
The  third  extradls,  with  art,  foreign  bodies ;  ' called 
exareffis. 

And  the  fourth,  called  profflheffis,  adds  and  applies  what 
is  wanting. 

The  principal  things  that  come  under  the  confideration 
of  chirurgery  are,  tumors,  ulcers,  wounds,  dillocations, 
and  fradlures. 

Chirurgery  has  the  advantage  of  medicine,  in  the  folidity 
or  its  foundation,  the  certainty  of  its  operations,  and  the 
fenfibility  of  its  effedls  ;  infomuch  that  thole  who  deny 
medicine  to  be  of  any  figuificancy,  yet  allow  the  ufd'ul- 
nefs  of  chirurgery. 

Chirurgery  is  very  ancient ;  and  even  much  more  fo  than 
medicine,  whereof  it  now  makes  a  branch.  It  was,  in 
effetSl,  the  foie  medicine  of  the  firft  ages;  they  betaking 
themlelves  to  the  cure  of  external  diforders,  before  they 
came  to  examine  or  difeover  what  related  to  the  cure  of 
internal  ones. 

Apis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of 
chirurgery ;  after  him,  /Efculapius  compofed  a  treatife  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  :  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  philofophers 
9  N  of 
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of  the  following  ages,  in  whofe  han  L  chhurgery  wholly 
Irty :  fuch  were  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Parmenides, 
Democritus,  Chiron,  Paeon,  Clcombrotus,  who  cured 
king  Antiochus,  &c. 

Pliny  tells  us,  upon  the  authority  of  CalTius  Hemina,  that 
Archagathus  was  the  firft  of  the  profelTion  that  fettled  at 
Rome  ;  that  the  Romans  were  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
this  Vulnerarius,  as  they  called  him,  at  his  firft  coining, 
and  (hewed  him  fome  extraordinary  marks  of  their  efteem, 
but  that  they  were  difgufted  at  him  afterwards,  and  nick¬ 
named  him  Carnifcx,  for  his  cruelty  in  cutting  off  limbs. 
Home  pretend,  that  he  was  even  (toned  by  them  to  death 
in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  but  if  he  really  came  to  fuch 
an  unlucky  end,  it  is  ftrange  Pliny  flunrld  take  no  notice 
of  it.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  i. 

Chirurgcry  was  cultivated  with  much  more  earneftnefs  by 
Hippocrates,  than  by  any  of  the  preceding  phyficians : 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  perfected  in  Egypt  by  Philoxenus, 
who  wrote  feveral  volumes  on  that  fubjedl.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Gorgias,  Softrates,  Heron,  the  two  Apollonii, 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria;  and  at  Rome,  Trypbo  the 
father,  Euelpiflus,  and  Meges,  made  it  flourilh,  each  in 
their  time. 

The  more  modern  authors,  who  have  contributed  moft 
to  (be  perfedlion  of  chhurgery ,  are-  Parteus,  Fab.  ab 
Aquspendente,  Harvey,  Wharton,  Gliffon,  Du  Lau¬ 
rence,  Diemerbroeck,  Vieufi'ens,  Barbette,  Dionis,  Char- 
riere,  Heifier,  occ. 

Scultetus  has  publifhed  a  defeription  of  all  the  inftru- 
ments  ufed  in  chirurgcry,  under  the  title  of  Armamenta¬ 
rium  Chirurgicum  ;  and  our  countryman,  Mr.  Wifeman, 
fctfznt-chirurgcon  to  king  Charles  II.  a  folio  volume  of 
chirurgical  treatifes,  containing  practical  obfervations, 
both  in  refpedl  to  the  internals  and  externals,  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  in  each  branch  of  the  art,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  under  the  title  of  Several  chirurgicalTreatifes. 
This  work  has  been  made  life  of  ever  lince,  by  the  moft 
knowing  of  our  Englifli  chirurgcons ;  and  has  been  the 
foundation  of  moft  chirurgical  treatifes  fince  its  publica¬ 
tion,  anno  1676. 

In  England  there  are  two  diftin£t  companies  now  occu¬ 
pying  the  Lienee  or  faculty  of  furgery  ;  the  one  com¬ 
pany  called  barbers,  the  other  furgeons\  which  latter  were 
not  till  very  lately  incorporated.  The  two  were  united  to 
iue  and  be  fued,  by  the  name  of  matters  or  governors 
and  commonalty  of  the  myftery  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons 
of  London,  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.2. 

No  perfon  uiing  any  barbery,  or  (having,  in  London,  was 
to  occupy  any  furgery,  letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter  ; 
drawing  of  teeth  only  excepted.  And  no  perfon  ufing 
the  myftery  or  craft  of  furgery  was  to  occupy  or  exercife 
the  feal  or  craft  of  barbery,  or  (having  ;  neither  by  him- 
felf,  nor  any  other  for  his  ufe.  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  42. 
By  the  fame  ftatute,  furgeons  were  obliged  to  have  (igns 
at  their  doors. 

The  French  chlrurgeons,  being  refufed  to  be  admitted  into 
the  univerfities,  notwithftanding  that  their  art  makes  a 
branch  of  medicine,  one  of  the  four  faculties,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  its  bordering  a  little  on  butchery,  or  cruelty,  af- 
fociated  themfelves  into  a  brotherhood,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  St.  Cofmus,  and  St.  Damian  :  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  inftitution,  they  are 
obliged  to  drefs  and  look  to  wounds  gratis,  the  firft  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  month. 

They  diftinguifli  between  a  chirurgcon  of  the  long  robe, 
and  a  barber  chirurgeon  :  the  firft  has  ftudied  phyfic,  and 
is  allowed  to  wear  a  gown. 

The  (kill  of  the  other,  belide  what  relates  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  beard,  is  fupofed  to  be  confined  to  the 
more  fimple  and  eafy  operations  in  chirurgcry,  as  bleed¬ 
ing,  tooth-drawing,  &c.  They  were  formerly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  badges  :  thofe  of  the  long  gown  bore  a  cafe 
of  inftruments ;  and  the  barber  a  bafon. 

CHISSEL,  an  inftrument  much  ufed  in  fculpture,  mafonry, 
joinery,  carpentry,  Sec.  1 

There  are  chiffds  of  different  kinds  ;  though  their  chief 
difference  lies  in  their  different  fize  and  ftrength,  as  be¬ 
ing  all  made  of  fteel  well  (harpened  and  tempered  :  but 
they  have  different  names,  according  to  the  different 
ufes  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  chiffds  ufed  in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  r.  The 
foi  met ,  which  is  uied  firft  of  all  before  the  par  mg-chijfl , 
and  juft  after  the  work  is  feribed.  2.  The  paring- ch/Jfel, 
which  has  a  fine  fmooth  edge,  and  is  ufed  to  pare  off,  or 
fmooth  the  irregularities  which  th c  former  makes.  This 
is  not  (truck  with  a  mallet,  as  the  former  is,  but  is  preffed 
•with  the  (boulder  of  the  workman.  3.  Skew-former  :  this 
is  ufed  for  cleanfing  acute  angles  with  the  point,  or  cor¬ 
ner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  The  mortife-chifj'd,  which  is 
narrow,  but  very  thick  and  ftrong,  to  endure  hard  blows  ; 
and  it  is  cut  to  a  very  broad  bafil :  its  ufe  is,  to  cut  deep 
(qua;  e  holes  in  the  wood,  for  mortifes.  5.  The  gouge. 


'  vt  liicli  is  a  ■c'hiffel  with  a  round  edge ;  one  fide  whereof 
ferves  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  augre,  and  the  other  to 
cut  luch  wood  as  is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  &c.  6. 

Socket-chjjels,  which  are  chiefly  ufed  by  carpenters,  &c. 
to  have  their  fhank  made  with  a  hollow  locket  at  top,  to 
receive  a  ftrong  wooden  fprig,  fitted  into  it  with  a 
{boulder,  l  hele  chiffds  are  diftinguillied,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  blade,  into  half-inch  chiffds,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  chiffds,  See.  7.  Ripping*, chiffcls,  which 
is*  locket  chiffd  of  an  inch  broad  ;  having  a  blunt  edge, 
with  no  bafil  to  it ;  its  ufe  is  to  rip,  or  tear  two  pieces 
of  wood  alunder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt  edge  between 
them. 

CHISEL Y  land,  in  Ag  riculture,  a  term  appropriated  to  that 
fort  of  land  which  breaks,  when  it  is  turned  up  by  the 
plough,  into  pieces  like  the  chips  made  by  the  ftone- 
cutter’s  chiffel  in  the  hewing  of  ftones.  It  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  nature,  between  the  Tandy  land  that  falls  off  from 
the  plough-fhare,  like  bran  or  faw-duft,  and  the  clayey, 
that  is  raifed  in  large  glebes. 

i  It  is  of  feveral  colours,  grey,  brown,  reddifh,  and  blackifh, 
and  ufually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and  no 
fmatl  number  of  pebbles. 

CHI  I  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  in  cleaving- 
laths.  6 

CIIITSEE,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  Chinefe  tree,  called 
alfo  SETSE. 

CHI1  1 ING,  in  Gardening.  A  feed  is  faid  to  chit,  when 
it  firft  (hoots  its  (mail  roots  into  the  earth. 

■  CHI-  TLA,  in  the  Alateria  Adcdica,  a  name  ufed  by  fome 

|  authors  for  a  kind  of  lignum  aloes ,  which  is  reddiili,  and 

!  of  a  very  fine  fcent. 

jCIIIVAGE.  See  ClIEVAGE. 

CHIVALRY ,  in  Antiquity,  an  inftitution  which  fucceeded 
the  crusades,  and  which,  though  founded  111  caprice, 
and  productive  of  extravagance,  bad  a  very  confiderable 
influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  European  na- 
tions,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  objedls  of  this  inftitution  were, 
to  check  the  infolence  of  overgrown  oppreffors,  to  fuc- 
cour  the  diltreffed,  to  refeue  the  help  Isis  from  captivity, 
to  protefl  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence,  to 
redrefs  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances.  Valour,  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  religion,  were  blended  in  this  inftitution; 
men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  long  previous  difei- 
pline  ;  they  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  folemnities 
no  iefs  devout  than  pompous ;  every  perfon  of  noble 
birth  courted  the  honour;  it  was  deemed  a  diftindion 
fuperior  to  royalty,  and  monarchs  were  found  to  receive 
it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen.  Thefe  various 
ctrcumftances  contributed  to  render  a  whimfical  inftitu¬ 
tion  of  fubftantial  benefit  to  mankind.  See  Robertfon’s 
Htft.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  See.  ed.  2.  8vo. 

Dr.  Blurd,  in  his  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance, 
traces  the  origin  of  this  inftitution  immediately  to  the 
feudal  conftitution  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry  had  confiderably  prevailed  before  the  rife  of  the 

CRUSADES. 


'-h  lvalry,  or  Lhevalry,  in  Law ,  a  tenure  of  land  by 
knight-fervice  ;  whereby  the  tenant  was  anciently  bound 
to  perform  fervice  in  war,  to  the  king,  or  to  the  melne 
lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure. 
l>y  a  ftatute  of  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  all  tenures  by  chi¬ 
valry,  in  capitc.  Sec.  are  aboltihed.  See  Court  and 
Guardian. 

CHIUDENDO,  in  Italian  Afufc,  to  conclude  ;  as  chiudendt 
col  ritornello,  col  I’aria,  fignifies  to  end  with  a  ritor- 
nello,  or  fome  pafl'ages  which  has  been  before  fung  in 
fome  parts  of  the  piece. 

CHIVEN,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the  mus- 

cicapa,  0  rfy-catchcr,  a  fmall  bird  littie  bigger  than  the 
wren.  ° 

CHIVES,  or  Chteves,  in  Botany,  the  fmall  knobs  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  ends  of  the  fine  threads,  or  ftamina  of  flowers  : 
~y  Ray>  and  others,  called  alfo  apices.  See  Anther.®. 
Dr.  Grew  calls  the  Jl ami na,  or  threads  themfelves,  on 
v'hich  the  apices  are  fixed,  the  chives. 

Chives,  in  Botany ,  a  very  fmall  fpeciesof  the  onion  kind, 
is  alio  called  by  this  name. 

CHIUM  Alarmor.  See  Marble. 

Chium  vinum,  Chian  wine,  or  wine  of  the  growth  of  the 
jfland  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  commended  by  Diofco- 
ndes,  as  affording  a  good  nout ifiiment,  fit  to  drink,  lefs 
difpofed  to  intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  of  re- 
ftraming  defluxions,  and  a  proper  ingredient  in  Opthal- 
msc  medicines.  Hence  Scribonius  Largus  dircdls  the 
dry  ingredients  in  collyria  for  the  eyes, ’to  be  made  ud 
with  Chian  wine.  v 

CH1UN,  or  Chevan,  in  Hebrew  Antiquity.  We  meet 
with  this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos,  cited  in  the  Adis 
cf  the  Apofties.  St.  Luke  reads  the  paflage  thus  :  le 
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took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  far  of  your  god 
Remphan ,  figures  which  ye  made  to  worfhip  them.  The  im¬ 
port  @f  the  Hebrew  is  as  follows  :  Te  have  borne  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  your  kings,  and  the  pedefal  (the  chiun)  of  your 
images,  the  Jlar  of  your  gods,  which  ye  made  to  your  [elves. 
The  Septuagitit  in  all  prob  ability  read  Repham  or  Revan, 
indead  of  Chinn  or  Chevan,  and  took  the  psdeftai  for 
a  god. 

Some  fay  that  the  Septuagint,  who  made  their  tranfla- 
tion  in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  Chiun  into  that  of  Rem¬ 
phan,  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  figmfication.  M.  Baf- 
nage,  in  his  book  entitled  Jewifh  Antiquities,  after  hav¬ 
ing  difeourfed  a  good  deal  upon  Chion  or  Remphan ,  con¬ 
cludes  that  Moloch  was  the  fun,  Chion ,  Chiun,  or 
Remphan ,  the  moon. 

CHIUREA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by  Cardan, 
Oviedo,  and  fome  others,  to  the  opossum. 

CHLjENA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  thick,  fliaggy,  upper 
garment ;  its  ufe  was  very  ancient ;  for  we  find  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  firft  put  off  their  chlaniee ,  and  after¬ 
wards  their  tunics,  or  coats. 

CHLAMYDULA,  in  Antiquity,  a  fmall  upper  garment 
worn  by  children.  See  Chlamys. 

CHLAMYS,  in  Antiquity,  a  military  habit,  worn  by  the 
ancients  over  the  tunica. 

Chlamys  was  the  fame,  in  time  of  war,  that  the  toga  was 
in  time  of  peace  ;  each  belonged  to  the  patricians.  It 
did  not  cover  the  whole  body,  but  chiefly  the  hind-part  * 
though  it  alto  came  over  the  fhoulders,  and  was  fattened 
with  a  buckle  on  the  bread.  There  were  four  or  five 
kinds  of  chlamys  ;  that  of  children,  that  of  women,  and 
that  of  men  ;  which  l  id  was  divided  into  that  of  the 
people,  and  that  of  the  emperor. 

CHLIASMA,  in  Medicine ,  a  warm  fomentation  of  the 
moill  kind  ;  as  pyria  is  of  the  dry  kind. 

CIILOE1A,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feltival  celebrated  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name  Xnon,  i.  e. 
Grafs,  they  facrificed  a  ram. 

CHLOllA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  ofiandria  monogynia 
clafs  :  the  calyx  is  compofed  of  eight  leaves  ;  the  corolla 
has  a  fmgle  petal,  and  is  divided  into  eight  fe£tions  ; 
and  the  capfule  confids  of  a  fingle  cell,  with  two  valves, 
containing  many  feeds. 

CHLOREUS,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  by  which  Turner,  and 
fome  others,  have  called  the  common  yellow -hammer, 
or  emberiza  lutca. 

Chloreus,  in  Zoology,  isalfo  a  name  by  which  feveral  au¬ 
thors,  and  particularly  many  of  the  earlied  writers,  have 
called  the  galbula,  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  bird 
of  the  thrufh  kind,  almolt  all  over  yellow. 

CHLORIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  bird  commonly 
called  in  Englilh  the  greenfinch,  a  well-known  bird  of 
the  fize  of  a  common  fparrow,  and  remarkable  for  its 
green  colour,  whence  it  has  its  name,  and  for  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  beak,  in  which  it  approaches  to  the  cocco- 
thraufies ;  it  builds  in  our  hedges,  and  feeds  on  the  feeds 
of  vegetables. 

CHLORITES,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  green  done,  feeming  to  have  been  a  jafper,  but 
fo  pellucid  as  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  coarfer 
emeralds. 

CHLOR.OSIS,  in  Medicine,  a  feminine  difeafe,  vulgarly 
called  the  green-  deknefs,  white  jaundice,  &c. 

The  word  chlorofis  fi g n i fi es greennefis,  verdure ;  formed 
from  x*oti,  grafs. 

Its  ufual  fubje&s  are,  girls,  maids,  and  widows  ;  or  even 
wives,  whole  hufbands  are  deficient,  &c.  It  gives  a 
pale,  yellow,  or  greeniffi  tin&ure  to  the  complexion, 
with  a  circle  of  violet  under  the  eyes.  The  patient  is 
melancholy  and  uneafy  *,  has  frequently  a  low  wandering 
fever,  with  an  unequal  pulfe,  vomiting,  heavinefs,  lid- 
lefihefs,  drowfinefs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  longing  for 
'abfurd  foods,  8cc. 

It  comes  on,  commonly,  antecedent  to,  or  about  the  time 
of  the  eruption  of  the  menfes.  Though  the  ftoppage  of 
the  menfes  is  not  always  the  caufe  of  this  didemper  ;  for 
they  fometimes,  though  but  feldom,  flow  regularly,  in 
the  progrefs  thereof.  According  to  Etmuller,  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes  is  rather  the  effedd  than  the  caufe 
of  this  difeafe. 

The  cure  is  chiefly  to  be  attempted  by  chalybeats  and 
bitters.  In  the  colder  conditutions,  decodtions  of  guai- 
acum  are  found  of  ufe. 

ClINUS,  in  Hippocrates,  is  a  fine  foft  wool,  to  which  he 
compares  an  aqueous  fpleen,  on  account  of  its  foftnefs. 
CHOANA,  in  Ancient  Anatomifis,  a  cavity  in  the  brain  like 
a  funnel,  called  alfo  pelvis. 

CHOASPITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fpecies 
of  the  chryfioprafius,  a  gem  of  a  mixed  colour  between 
yellow  and  green.  It  war.  called  choafipites  from  the  name 
of  a  river  in  which  it  was  frequently  found. 

CHOCK,  in  Sea  Language ,  a  wedge  ufed  to  confine  a  calk, 


or  other  heavy  body,  to  prevent  it  from  fetching  away 
when  the  diip  is  in  motion. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  kind  of  cake,  or  confedlion,  prepared 
of  certain  drugs  ;  the  bafis,  or  principal  whereof,  is  the 
cacao-nut. 

I  he  name  chocolate  is  alfo  given  to  a  drink,  prepared  from 
this  cake,  of  a  dulkv  colour,  foft,  and  oily;  ufually 
drank  hot,  and  efieemerTnot  only  an  excellent  food,  as 
being  very  nouriffiing,  but  alfo  a  good  medicine  ;  at  lead 
f°r  keeping  up  the  warmth  of  the  domach,  and 
amlting  digefiion. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  fird  who  brought  chocolate  into 
ufe  in  Europe;  and  that,  perhaps,  as  much  out  of  inte- 
red,  to  have  the  better  market  for  their  cacao-nuts,  va¬ 
nilla,  and  other  drugs  which  their  Wed  Indies  furnilb, 
and  which  enter  the  compofition  of  chocolate,  as  out  of 
regard  to  thofe  extraordinary  virtues  which  their  authors 
fo  amply  enumerate  in  it.  The  qualities  above  mentioned 
are  all  that  the  generality  of  phjficians,  and  others,  al¬ 
low  it. 

For  the  datutes  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  trade  of 
chocolate  in  Great  Britain,  fee  io  Geo.  I.  cap.  io.  §  r. 
2.  18.  19.  22.  24.  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  to.  12.  22.  2c.  11 
Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  §  14.  15.  ^ 

Chocolate,  original  manner  of  making.  The  method  fird 
ufed  by  the  Spaniards  was  very  Ample,  and  the  fame  with 
that  in  ufe  among  the  Indians  :  they  only  ufed  cacao-nut, 
maite,  and  raw  lugar,  as  exprefi'ed  from  the  canes,  with 
a  little  achiotl,  or  rocou,  to  give  it  a  colour:  of  thefe 
four  drugs,  ground  between  two  dones,  and  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  certain  proportion,  they  made  a  kind  of  breaJ, 
which  ferved  them  equally  for  folid  food,  and  for  drink  ; 
eating  it  dry  when  hungry,  and  deeping  it  in  hot  water 
when  thirfty. 

This  drink  the  Mexicans  called  chocolate,  from  chacoo , 
found',  and  alte,  or  attc ,  water  ;  q.  d-  water  that  makes  a 
noife :  from  the  noife  which  the  indrument,  ufed  to  mill 
and  prepare  the  liquor,  made  in  the  water. 

But  the  Spaniards,  and  other  nations,  afterwards  added 
a  great  number  of  other  ingredients  to  the  compofition 
of  chocolate ;  all  of  which,  however,  vanilla  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  fpoil,  rather  than  mend  it. 

Chocolate,  method  of  making,  now  in  ufe  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  Mexico.  The  fruit,  being  gathered  from  the  ca¬ 
cao-tree,  is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  the  kernel  taken  our, 
and  roaded  at  the  fire,  in  an  iron  pan  pierced  lull  of 
holes;  then  pounded  in  a  mortar;  then  ground  on  a 
marble  done,  with  a  grinder  of  the  fame  matter,  till  it 
be  brought  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafle  ;  mixing  with 
it  more  or  lefs  fngar,  as  it  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  fweet.  I11 
proportion  as  the  pade  advances,  they  add  fome  lono- 
pepper,  a  little  achiotl,  and,  ladly,  vanilla:  fome  add 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  anife;  and  thofe  who  love  per¬ 
fumes,  mufk  and  ambergris. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Mexican  chocolate,  in  the  compo¬ 
fition  whereof  there  enter  almonds  and  filberts  ;  but  it  is 
rather  to  fpare  the  cacao,  than  to  render  the  chocolate  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  is  looked  cn  as  fophidicated 

chocolate. 

Chocolate,  the ,  made  in  Spain,  differs  fomewhat  from 
that  made  ip  Mexico  :  for,  befides  the  drugs  ufed  in  this 
lad,  they  had  two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers,  pods  of  cam- 
peebe,  and  generally  almonds  and  hazel  nuts.  The  ufual 
proportion,  at  Madrid,  is,  to  an  hundred  kernels  of  ca¬ 
cao,  to  add  two  grains  of  chile,  or  Mexican  pepper;  or, 
in  lieu  thereof,  Indian  pepper;  a  handful  of  anife;  as 
many  flowers,  called  by  the  natives  vinacaxtlides,  or  little 
ears;  fix  white  rofes  in  powder;  a  little  machufia;  apod 
of  campeche  ;  two  drachms  of  cinnamon  ;  a  dozen  al¬ 
monds,  and  as  many  hazel  nuts  ;  with  achiotl  enough  to 
give  it  a  reddifli  tin£Iurc ;  the  fugar  and  vanilla  ate 
mixed  at  diferetion  ;  as  alfo  the  mufk  and  ambergris. 
They  frequently  work  their  pade  with  orange-water, 
which  they  think  gives  it  a  greater  confidence  and 
firmnefs. 

The  pade  is  ufually  made  up  into  cakes,  fometimes  into 
large  rolls ;  and  fometimes  the  cakes  are  made  up  of  pure 
chocolate,  without  any  admixture  ;  thofe  who  ufe  it  being 
to  add  what  quantity  they  pleafe  of  fugar,  cinnamon, 
and  vanilla,  when  in  the  water. 

Among  us,  in  England,  the  chocolatcis  chiefly  made  thus 
fimpleand  unmixed,  though  (perhaps  not  unadulterated) 
of  the  kernet  of  the  cacao  ;  excepting  that  fometimes 
fugar,  and  fometimes  vanilla,  is  added  :  any  other  in¬ 
gredients  being  fcarce  known  among  us. 

The  newed  chocolate  is  edeemed  the  bed;  the  drug  never 
keeping  well  above  two  years,  but  ufually  degenerating 
much  before  that  time. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  brown  paper,  put  up  in  a  box  ;  and  that 
in  another,  in  a  dry  place. 

Mr.  Ilenly,  an  ingenious  electrician,  has  lately  difeo- 
vered  that  chocolate ,  frdh  from  the  mill}  as  it  cools  in  thg 

tin 
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tin-pans,  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes  ftrongly 
electrical  ;  and  that  it  retains  this  property  for  forne  time 
after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pans,  but  foot!  lofes 
it  by  handling.  The  power  may  be  once  or  twice  re¬ 
newed  by  melting  it  again  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  pouring 
it  into  tire  tin  pans  as  at  firll ;  but  when  it  becomes  diy 
and  powdery,  the  power  is  not  capable  of  being  revived 
by  fimple  melting:  but  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  olive-oil  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  chocolate  in  the  ladle,  its 
eledricity  will  be  completely  relloredby  cooling  it  in  the 
tin  pan  as  before.  From  this  experiment  he  conjectures, 
that  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  phlogifton  and  the 
electric  fluid,  if  indeed  they  be  not  the  fame  thing. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  part  i  p.  94-,  &c. 

The  manners  of  preparing  the  mafs  into  a  liquor,  with 
the  proportions,  are  various  :  ordinarily,  the  chocolate  is 
boiled  in  water,  fometimes  in  milk  ;  and  fometimes,  by 
good  oeconomilts,  in  water-gruel :  when  boiled,  it  is 
milled,  or  agitated  with  a  wooden  machine  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  boiled  again,  till  it  be  of  the  proper  confift 
ence  for  drinking1,  thenfugared,  if  the  mafs  were  pure; 
then  milled  afreffi,  and  poured  off. 

Note,  the  belt  chocolate  is  that  which  diffolves  entirely  in 
the  water  ;  leaving  no  grounds,  or  fediment,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot. 

The  Spaniards  efteem  it  the  laft  misfortune  that  can  be- 
fal  a  man,  to  be  reduced  to  want  chocolate  :  they  are  never 
known  to  leave  it,  excepting  for  fome  other  liquor  that 
will  intoxicate. 

Chocol ATE-tree.  See  Cacao. 

CHOEN1CIS,  in  the  Ancient  Surgery,  the  trepan,  fo  called 
by  Galen  and  /Egineta,  and  mentioned  by  Celfus,  where 

he  calls  it  modiolus. 

CHOENIX,  an  attic  dry  meafure,  containing  three  cotylte, 
or  one  fextarius  and  an  half,  which  is  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter  Its  mark  was  a  %  with  an  v  over  it. 

The  choenix  likewife  contained  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a 
medimnus,  and  was  otherwife  called  hemerotro- 
phis. 

CHOERIN.ZE,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  fea-fliell,  with 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  ufed  to  give  their  fuffrage,  or 
vote. 

CHOEROGRYLLUS.  See  Hedge- Hog. 

CHOES,  in  Antiquity,  an  Athenian  feilival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  celebrated  in  the  month  Anthefterion. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  a  church,  cathedral,  &c.  where  the 
clergy  and  chorifters,  or  fingers,  are  placed. 

The  word,  according  to  Ifidore,  is  derived  a  coronis  cir- 
cumjiantiam ;  becaufe,  anciently,  the  chorifters  were  dif- 
pofed  round  the  altar  to  fmg ;  which  is  ftill  the  manner 
of  building  altars  among  the  Greeks. 

The  choir  with  us  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  chancel,  or 
fan&uary,  where  the  communion  is  celebrated  :  as  alfo 
from  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  placed. 

The  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the  choir  of  a 
church  ;  and  the  pariffiioners  the  nave. 

The  choir  was  not  feparated  from  the  nave,  till  the  time 
of  Conftantine  :  from  that  time  the  choir  was  railed  in 
with  a  balluftrade,  with  curtains  drawn  over,  not  to  be 
opened  till  after  the  confecration. 

In  the  twelfth  century  they  began  to  inclofe  the  choir 
with  walls;  but  the  ancient  balluilrades  have  been  fince 
reftored  ;  out  of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  the  architecture. 
The  chantor  is  mafter  of  the  choir . 

In  nunneries,  the  choir  is  a  large  hall,  adjoining  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  feparated  by  a  grate,  where  the  re¬ 
ligious  fing  the  office. 

Choir  mujic,  mufic  fung  in  a  chorus,  as  in  churches.  It 
is  fometimes  uled  for  mujica  picna ,  canto  fermo,  or  what 
we  call  plain  chant ,  or  fong. 

CHOIROS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle  and 
others  of  the  old  Greek  writers  to  the  cernua  or  accrina 
of  the  Latins,  called  by  us  the  ruffe.  This  fiffi  has 
been  called  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  fpecies  of  pearch,  or  perca,  and  is  diftinguiffied 
from  the  others  of  that  genus  by  Artedi  under  the  name 
of  the  pearch  with  only  one  fin  on  the  back,  and  with  a 
cavernous  head. 

CHOLAGOGUE,  a  medicine  which  purges  the  bile  down¬ 
ward. 

The  word  comes  from  xoln,  bile ;  and  uysty,  to  lead, 
or  draw. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  fimple,  others  compound  ;  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  diilinguiffied  into  three  kinds, 
with  regard  to  their  activity  ;  the  benign,  the  moderate , 
and  the  violent. 

Of  the  firll  kind  are,  manna,  cassia,  rofes,  tama¬ 
rinds,  oleum  ricini,  &c. 

Of  the  fecond  are  sena,  rhubarb,  aloes,  &c. 

Of  the  third  jalap,  scammony,  &c. 
CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  canal, 
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or  du£l,  called  alfo  dutlus  communis ;  formed  of  the  union 
of  the  porus  bilarius,  and  dull  us  cyjlicus. 

The  word  comes  from  x°>^,  cholcr  ;  and  feyopm t,  I  re¬ 
ceive,  or  contain. 

The  cholcdochus  du flits,  palling  obliquely  to  the  lower-end 
of  the  duodenum,  ferves  to  convey  the  bile  from  the 
liver  to  the  inteftines.  Some  have  imagined,  that  it 
conveyed  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  gall -bladder 
but  it  being  obferved,  that  it  is  the  duodenum ,  not  the 
gall-bladder,  that  fwells,  upon  blowing  through  this  dull, 
it  is  evident,  the  bile  contained  therein  is  conveyed  no¬ 
where  elfe  but  to  the  duodenum. 

CHOLER,  See  Bile. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  a  fudden  overflowing,  or  eruption 
of  the  bile,  or  bilious  matters,  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  rife  from  the  great  abundance  of 
bilious  humours;  which,  being  very  acrimonious,  veil! - 
cate  the  membranes  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  and, 
by  that  means,  occafion  unufual  and  violent  contrac¬ 
tions. 

It  is  very  dangerous  :  whence  the  French  anciently  called 

it  troujje-galand. 

It  has  its  name,  either  from  the  great  quantity  of  cholcr  it 
evacuates;  or  becaufe  the  matter  is  incefiamiy  expelled 
at  the  inteftines,  which  they  anciently  called  cholades. 

Dr.  Sydenham  obferves,  it  generally  attacks  people  about 
the  latter  end  of  fummer ;  and  proceeds,  not  unfre- 
quently,  from  forfeits  :  that  the  cure  depends  upon  large 
quantities  of  chicken-broth,  drank  fo  as  to  excite  vomit¬ 
ing  plentifully  ;  and  that  the  broth  is  alfo  to  be  injected 
clyfterwife  :  after  which,  he  fays,  the  cure  is  to  he  com¬ 
pleted  by  laudanum,  given  at  proper  intervals,  and  in 
proper  dofes. 

The  remedy  in  the  Indies  for  the  cholera  morbus,  or  man- 
dechin,  is,  to  keep  the  patient  from  drinking  ;  and  to  bum 
the  foies  of  his  feet. 

The  free  ufe  of  the  columbo  root  has  been  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  thisoifeafe. 

COLOBAPHIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  emerald 
which  was  inferior  to  many  othets,  and  was  of  a  colour 
tending  to  yedow. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Romans  called  all  the  green  cryftals 
found  in  copper-mines  by  the  name  of  emeralds ;  for 
they  exprefs  in  their  deferiptions  all  the  defects  we  find 
in  thefe  cryftals,  fuch  as  their  having  hairs,  or  fubftunces 
like  hairs;  within,  as  alfo  fairs,  and  the  like. 
CHOLOMA,  or  Cholosis,  fignifies,  according  to  Galen, 
any  diftortion  of  a  member,  or  depravation  of  it  with  re- 
fpect  to  motion.  It  is  taken  alfo,  in  a  particular  fenfe, 
for  halting  or  lamenefs  of  a  leg,  arifing  from  luxation. 
CHOMER.  SeeCoRus. 

CHONDRILLA,  in  Botany ,  See  Gvu-fuccory. 
CHONDROGLOSSUM,  in  Anatomy ,  a  very  lmall  mufcle 
of  the  tongue,  mentioned  by  Verheyen,  and  feveral  other 
authors,  exceedingly  ffiort  and  narrow  ;  ariling  from  the 
cartilaginous  procefies  of  the  os  hyoidcs,  and  meeting  irv 
the  middle  ot  the  bafis  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  forming  an  arch  under  it. 

This  pair  of  mufeles  is  not  found  in  all  fubjeCls ;  whence 
fome  have  queftioned  its  exiftence. 

CHONDROP 1ERYGII,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a  name  given 
by  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  to  one  of  the  great  clafies  or  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  fifties :  the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fins  are  not  bony,  but  cartilaginous. 

The  bones  of  the  body  of  thefe  fiffies  are  alfo  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  and  the  mouth  in  moft  of  the  fpecies  is  placed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

The  word  is  derived  from  x°yfy°{,  a  cartilage,  and  -arrr- 
puyioy  a  wing  or  Jin.  Of  this  order  are  the  fcate,  jiur- 
geon,  lamprey,  &c. 

CHONDROS,  in  Ancient  Medical  Writers,  the  fame  as 

ALICA. 

It  fignifies  alfo  fome  grumous  concretion,  as  of  maftich, 
or  frankincenfe. 

It  is,  befides,  the  Greek  word  for  a  cartilage. 
CHONDRQSYNDESMUS,  in  Ancient  Medical  Writers , 
fignifies  a  cartilaginous  ligament. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  cartilage,  and  <rA- 

fotrfM;,  a  ligament. 

CHOP-CHURCPI,  or  Church-chopper,  a  name,  or  r<  - 
ther  nick-name,  given  to  parfons,  who  make  a  piaclice 
of  exchanging  benefices. 

Chop-church  occurs  in  an  ancient  flatute  as  a  lawful  trade, 
or  occupation  ;  and  fome  of  the  judges  fay,  it  was  a  good 
addition.  Brook  holds,  that  it  was  no  occupation,  but 
only  a  thing  permiffibie  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a  French  and  Scotch  liquid  mea¬ 
fure,  containing  half  their  pint. 

CHORAGIUM,  in  Antiquity,  was  ufed  to  denote  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

Some 
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Some  think  it  fhould  be  w.it  coragiutK  ,  from  xcpn,  puclla , 
snd  ayu,  duco.  But  Pitifcus  choofes  lather  to  derive  [z 
from  chorus ;  becaufe  a  chorus  or  company  of  virgins  al¬ 
ways  attended  fuch  funerals. 

Choragii'm  fignified  alfo  the  tiring  or  drefiing-room  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ftage  ;  and  fometimes  was  taken  for  the 
drefs  itfelf. 

CHORAGUS,  in  Antiquity,  he  who  had  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  the  chorus,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  take  care 
they  obferved  the  rules  of  the  mufic,  and  performed  their 
parts  with  decorum. 

Choragi  were  likewife  certain  Athenian  citizens  chofen 
annually,  who  were  obliged  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
players,  fingers,  dancers,  and  mufieians,  as  often  as  there 
was  occafion,  at  the  celebration  of  their  public  feftivals. 
CHORAIC  m ufic,  a  fort  of  mufic  proper  for  dancing,  by 
the  variety  of  its  different  motions. 

CHORAL,  fignifies  any  perfon  that,  by  virtue  of  any  of 
the  orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  times  admitted 
to  fit  and  ferve  God  in  the  choir. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Hiftory  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  fays,  that 
there  were  with  the  chorus  formerly  fix  vicars  choral  be- 
longing  to  that  churcb. 

Choral  Service.  See  Service  and  Singing. 

CHORD,  or  Cord,  primarily  denotes  a  llender  rope,  or 
cordage. 

1  he  word  is  formed  ct  chorda ,  and  that  from  yof8y\t  a 
gut  j  whereof  firings  may  be  made. 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  Anatomy ,  a  little  nerve  extended  over 
the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear.  See  Tym¬ 
panum. 

Anatomifts  are  not  agreed  about  the  ufe  of  the  chorda 
tympani  :  fome  fay,  it  ferves  to  vary  and  modify  the  found 
of  the  tympanum,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firings,  or 
braces,  ftretched  over  the  war-drum  :  otheis  will  have  it 
to  be  no  more  than  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  Geometry ,  a  right  line  connecting  the 
two  extremes  of  an  arch. 

Or,  it  is  a  right  line,  terminated  at  each  extreme  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  without  palling  through  the 
centre  ;  and  dividing  the  circle  into  two  unequal  parts, 
called  Jegments.  Such  is  the  line  A  B,  Tab.  Geometry, 

.fig'  6- 

Chord  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  the  chord  that  fub- 
tends  the  reft  of  the  arch  ;  or  fo  much  as  makes  up  the 
arch  a  femicircle. 

The  chord  is  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  circle  to  the  middle  of  the  arch,  as  C  E  ;  and 
has  the  fame  difpofition  thereto,  as  the  cord,  or  firing  of 
a  bow,  has  to  the  arrow  ;  which  occafioned  the  ancient 
geometricians  to  call  this  line  the  chord  of  the*arch,  and 
the  other  the  fagitta,  or  arrow  ;  the  former  of  which 
names  is  ftill  continued,  though  the  latter  is  difufed. 
"What  the  ancients  called  fagitta ,  is  now  termed  the 
verfed fine. 

Half  the  chord  of  the  double  arch  B  D,  is  what  we  now 
call  the  right  fine-,  and  the  excefs  of  the  radius  .beyond 

the  chord  D  E,  the  verfed fine. 

The  chord  of  an  angle,  and  the  chord  of  its  complement 
to  a  whole  circle,  are  the  fame  thing:  the  chord  of  fifty 
degrees  is  alfo  the  chord  of  310. 

It  is  demonftrated,  in  geometry,  that  the  radius  C  E,  bi- 
fecling  the  chord  BA  in  D,  does  alfo  bifed  the  arch  in 
E,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  chord  A  B,  and  vice  verfa  : 
and  again,  if  the  right  line  N  E  bifed  the  chord  A  B,  and 
be  perpendicular  thereto  ;  that  it  pafles  through  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  does  bifed  both  the  arch  AEB,  and  the  circle 
AN  B. 

He  nee  we  derive  feveral  ufeful  corollaries:  as,  1.  To  di¬ 
vide  a  given  arch  AB  into  two  equal  parts;  draw  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  middle  point  D  of  the  chord  A  B  ;  this 
bifecls  the  given  arch  A  13. 

2.  To  deferibe  a  circle,  that  (hall  pafs  through  any  three 
points,  A,  B,  C,  fig.  7.  From  A  and  C  deferibe  arche- 
interfeding  in  D  and  E  ;  and  alfo  others,  G  and  H,  from 
C.and  B  :  draw  the  right  lines  DE  and  G  H  ;  the  point 
of  intcrfeclion  I,  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  be  deferibed 
through  A,  B,  and  C. 

Dcmonfiration.  For  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  are  in  the 
periphery  of  fome  circle  ;  and  therefore  the  lines  A  C 
and  C  B  are  chords  :  but  E  D  is  perpendicular  to  A  C,  and 
GH  to  BC;  ED  bifeds  A  C,  and  GH  bifeds  BC; 
whereof  each  paftes  through  the  centre.  Now  as  DE 
and  GH  only  interfed  in  I;  I  will  be  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  palling  through  the  given  points,  A,  C,  and  B. 
Hence,  aff'uming  three  points  in  the  periphery,  or  arch, 
of  any  circle,  the  centre  may  be  found,  and  the  given 
arch  completed  :  hence,  alfo,  if  three  points  of  one  pe¬ 
riphery  do  agree  or  coincide  with  three  points  of  an¬ 
other;  the  whole  peripheries  agree,  and  therefore  the 
circles  are  equal. 
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And  hence,  laftly,  every  triangle  may  be  inferibed  iri  A 
circle. 

The  chord  of  an  arch  A  B  (fig.  6.)  and  the  radius  C  E,  be'- 
ing  given  ;  to  find  the  chord  of  the  half-arch  A  E.  From 
the  Iquare  of  the  radius  C  E,  fubtrad  the  fquare  of  halt 
the  given  chord  A  D,  the  icmainder  Is  the  fquare  of 
L>C;  from  which  vextraa  the  fquare  root;  and  then  DC 
fubtraded  from  the  radius  E  C,  leaves  D  E.  Add  ih<* 
fquares  of  A  D,  and  E  O  ;  the  fum  is  the  fquare  of  A  E  • 
whence,  the  root  being  extracted,  we  have  the  chord  of 
the  half-arcti  A  E. 

Chords,  line  of ,  is  one  of  the  lines  of  the  fedor  and  plain 
fcale.  bee  us  defeription  and  ufe  under  Sector  and 
1  lain  Scale.  See  alio  Sine. 

Chord-,  or  Cords,  in  Mufic,  denote  the  firings,  or  lines, 
by  whole  vibrations  the  (enfation  of  found  is  excited  ;  and 
by  whofe  divifions  the  feveral  degrees  of  tune  are  deter¬ 
mined  "I  hey  are  called  cords ,  or  chords,  from  the  Greek 
u  a  name  which  the  ph\  ficians  give  fo  the  inteftmes  ; 
in  regard  the  firings  of  mulical  inftruments  are  ordinarily 
made  of  guts :  though  others  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron 
wire  ;  as  thofe  oi  fpinets,  harplichords,  See. 

Chords  of  gold  wire,  in  harpfichords,  yield  a  found  almoft 
twice  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  brafs:  chords,  or  firings,  of 
fieel,  yield  a  feebler  found  than  thofe  of  brafs  ;  as'being 
both  lefs  heavy,  and  lefs  dudile. 

Mi.  I  errault  obferves,  that  of  late  they  have  invented  a 
way  of  changing  the  chords ,  to  render  the  found  llronger, 
without  altering  the  tone. 

File  fixth  chot  d  of  bafs-viols,  and  the  tenth  of  large  the¬ 
orbos,  confift  of  fifty  threads,  or  guts  :  there  are  fome  of 
them  a  hundred  feet  long  twified  and  poliflied  with  equi- 
feium,  or  horfe-  tail. 

Chords, /or  the  divifion  offioas  to  confiitute  any  given  in¬ 
terval,  the  rules  are  as  follow  :  t.  To  affign  fuch  part  of  a 
choid  A  B,  asjhull  confiitute  any  concord,  v.  g.  a  fifth,  or 
any  other  interval,  with  the  whole. 

Divide  A  13  into  as^  many  parts,  as  the  greateft  number  of 

the  interval  has  units  ;  v.  g.  the 

fifth  being  2  :  3,  the  line  is  di-  C 

vided  into  3.  Of  thefe  take  as  A - 1 _ j _ Q 

many  of  the  lefier  number,  v.  g.  X  2  3 

1  —  A  C  ;  then  is  A  C  the  part 

fought :  that  is,  two  lines,  whofe  length  are  to  each 
other  as  A  B  to  A  C,  make  a  fifth. 

Hence,  if  it  be  required  to  find  feveral  different  fedions 
of  the  line  A  B,  v.  g.  fuch  as  lhall  be  8ve,  fifth,  and  3d  g  ■ 
reduce  the  given  ratios  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  and  4:5,  to  one 
fundamental;  the  feries  become  33  :  24,  20,  15.  The 
fundamental  is  .30,  arid  the  lections  fought  are  24,  the 
third  0-;  20  the  fifth;  and  15,  the  odave. 

2.  Tc  find  feveral  jeflions  of  a  line  A  B,  that  from  thele&fit 
gi  aduallj  to  the  whole ,  /hall  contain  a  given  feries  of  inter¬ 
vals  in  any  given  order  ;  viz.  fo  that  The  leait  to  the  next 
greater  contains  a  third  £  ;  that  to  the  next  greater,  a 
fifth  ;  and  that  to  the  whole,  an  odave. 

Reduce  the  three  ratios  4:5,  2  :  3,  x  :  2,  to  one  feries ; 
hence  wc  have  8  :  10  :  15  : 

30  :  divide  the  line  into  the 
number  of  parts  of  the 
greateft  extreme  of  the  fe¬ 
ries  ;  viz.  30.  we  have  the 
fed  ions  {ought  at  the  points  of  divifion,  anfwering  to  the 
feveral  numbers  of  the  feries,  viz.  at  the  points°C,  D, 
and  E  ;  f0  that  A  G  to'  A  D is  a  third,  AD  to  AE  a  fifth, 
and  A  E  to  A  B  odave. 

3.  To  divide  a  line  A  B  into  two  parts,  to  contain  betwixt 
them  any  interval,  v.  g.  a  fourth. 

Add  together  the  numbers  containing  the  ratio  of  the  in¬ 
terval,  v.  g.  3  :  4  ;  ami  the 

line  divided  into  as  many  4  7 

parts  as  the  fum  contains,  v.  A| — | — [ — [ — | — j  —  |  —  3 

g.  7  ;  taken  to  any  of  the  gi-  C 

veil  numbers,  v.  g.  4,  or  C, 
gives  the  thing  lought. 

4.  For  the  harmonical  divifion  of  Chords.  To  find  two 
fet lions  of  a  line,  which  with  the  whale  Jhall  be  in  harmo¬ 
nical  proportion ,  with  regard  to  their  quantity. 

lake  any  three  numbers  in  harmonical  proportion,  as  3, 

4.  6  ;  and  divide  the  whole  line  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
greateft  of  thefe  three  numbers,  v.  g.  6;  and  at  the 
points  of  divifion  anfwering  to  the  other  two  numbers, 
v.  g.  3  and  4,  you  have  the  fedions  fought. 

5.  To  find  two  fefiions  of  a  line,  which  together  with  the 
whole  JJoall  be  harmonical ,  with  refpeft  to  quality,  or  tune. 
lake  any  three  numbers  concords  with  each  other,  v.  g. 

2,  3,  and  8,  and  divide  the  line  by  the  greateft  ;  the 
points  of  divifion  anfwering  to  the  oilier  two,  give  thefec- 
tions  fought. 

6.  To  divide  a  Chord  A  B,  in  the  mofi fimplc  manner,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  all  the  original  concords. 

9  O  Divide 


8  10 

A - -H- 

C  D 


1 

E 


30 

-B 


1 


C  H  O 


C  H  O 


Divide  the  line  into  two  equal  parts  at  C,  and  fubdivide 

the  part  C  B  into  equal  parts 

at  D  ;  and  again,  the  part  C  E  D 

CD  into  two  equal  parts  at  A - 1  —  | — J - B 

E.  Here  A  C  to  A  B  is  an 

otftave  ;  A  C  to  A  D  a  fifth  ;  A  D  to  A  B  a  fourth  ;  A  C 
to  A  E  a  third  g  ;  A  E  to  A  D  a  third  / ;  A  E  to  E  B  a 
fixth  g ;  and  A  t  to  A  11  a  fixth  /.  Malcolm’s  Treat,  of 
Mufic,  ch.  6.  fe£t.  i,  2,  3. 

To  find  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  mufical  chord 
or  firing,  in  a  given  time,  its  weight,  length,  and  ten- 
fion  being  given.  Let  N  reprefent  the  weight  of  the 
chord ;  L  its  length  ;  P  the  tenfion,  or  weight  equivalent 
to  it,  by  which  the  chord  is  extended  ;  and  D  the  length 
of  a  given  pendulum;  p  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  I  :  then  will  the  number  of  vi¬ 
brations  made  by  the  given  chord,  while  the  pendulum 

P 

vibrates  once,  be  exprefled  by  p  \x  £-^.  Jf  we  take 

L  for  the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  contained  in 
the  length  of  the  chord ,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ten¬ 
fion  to  the  weight  of  the  chord  as  n  to  i,  then  will  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  chord  in  one  fecond  be 
9’2  n 


proportion  of 


355 

T  .  Where- — -denotes  the 
113  L  113 

the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ;  and  39.2 

the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds,  in  inches 

and  decimal*  of  an  inch,  Englifh  meafure.  This  laft  ex- 

preflion  coincides  with  Mr.  Euler’s  rule,  only  we  here 

exprefs  in  Englifh  what  he  gives  in  Rhinland  meafure. 

To  illufirate  this  rule  by  an  example  :  fuppofethe  length 

of  the  chord  to  be  18.7  inches,  its  weight  6'-  grains,  and 

the  tenfion  or  weight  extending  this  chord to  be  8 lb.  troy, 

or  46080  grains.  Then  Lczi8.7,  and  n  __  4(5°8o_ 
743  2 


0.2 


The  number  of  vibrations  therefore  by  the  rule 

355,  / 39-2X74 3 2 _  ^  ,  , 

TTTV'  - T7T1 - —  392*  -laylors  Method. 

Muf.  p.  6,  7. 


L  + W 


will  — — — — —  =  392 

1 13  1 8.7 

Increm.  Prop.  23.  Tentam.  Nov.  Theor 
Bee  aifo  Mac  Laurin’s  Fluxions,  fe£t.  929 

By  logarithms  the  rule  may  be  thus  exprefled, 

Cr:V.  Where  L  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  vibrating  feconds,  to  the  length  of  the  given 
firing;  W  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  tenfion  to 
the  weight  of  the  firing  ;  C  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of 
the  circumferenceof  a  circle  to  its  diameter, oro. 497 1500; 
and  laftly,  V=logarithm  of  the  required  number  of  vi¬ 
brations  in  one  fecond.  In  every  chord,  the  number  of 

vibrations  in  a  given  time  will  be  as  v/T 


that 


is, 


the  fquare  root  of  the  extending  weight  divided  by  the 
■weight  of  the  chord,  and  its  length.  If  therefore  chords 
be  of  the  fame  length,  their  vibrations  in  a  given  time 
will  be  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  extending  weights,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  weights  of  the  chords.  If  chords  be  equal  in 
length  and  weight,  their  vibrations  will  be  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  their  lengths,  multiplied  by  their  weight  :  that 
is,  reciprocally  as  the  lengths  of  the  chords ,  becaufe  the 
weights  of  the  chords  will  in  this  cafe  be  proportional  to 
their  lengths.  Euler,  ibid.  p.  7.  See  alfo  Smith’s  Har¬ 
monies,  prop.  23  and  24. 

Mr.  Euler  informs  us,  that  he  found  the  chord,  making 
392  vibrations  in  a  fecond,  to  be  at  unifon  with  the  key 
called  a  in  iniiruments,  that  is,  an  oftave  and  fixth  ma¬ 
jor  above  the  lowed  C  in  our  harpfichords  or  violon¬ 
cellos.  Confequently  the  note  C,  being  to  a  as  3  to  10, 
will  make  1 1 8  vibrations  in  one  fecond.  And  the  higheft 
C,  or  c'",  as  Mr.  Euler  calls  it,  being  four  otftaves  above 
the  lowed  c,  will  vibrate  1888  times  in  one  fecond  of 
time.  Mr.  Euler  fuppofes  the  limits  of  the  human  ear 
to  be,  with  refpeft  to  gravity,  two  oftaves  lower  than 
C ;  and  with  refpeT  to  acutenefs,  two  oftaves  higher 
than  c'".  See  Interval  and  Vibration. 

Chord  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  accord.  Thus  we  fay 
the  common  chords  to  fuch  a  bafsnote,  meaning  its  third, 
fifth,  and  oTave. 

Chord  is  alfo  ufed  in  Mufic ,  for  the  note  or  firing  to  be 
touched,  or  founded  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  applicable  to 
all  the  intervals  of  mufic. 

CHORD APSUS,  in  Medicine ,  a  difeafe  of  the  inteftines, 
otherwife  called  volvulus,  the  iliac  pafiion,  and  mifierere 
mei :  though  others  make  it  a  difiind  lpecies  of  the  mi- 
fcrere. 

The  word  comes  from  x°?<hb  gut ;  and  amu,  nefio,  I 
knot,  or  tye. 

Galen  defines  it,  a  tumidity,  or  inflation  of  the  fmall  in- 
tefiines,  which  makes  them  appear  fiMed,  and  ftretched 
like  a  chord.  Archigenes  makes  it  a  kind  of  mifierere  ;  con¬ 
fiding  in  a  tumor  in  a  certain  place  of  the  fmall  intef¬ 
tines,  which  finks  in,  and  gives  way  to  the  hand,  when 


prefTed  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and 
.  ordinarily  kills  in  three  or  four  hours,  unlefs  it  comes  to 
fuppuration  ;  which,  however,  does  not  remote  all  the 
danger. 

It  is  probabie,  however,  that  the  chordapfius  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  elfe  but  the  mifierere  not  well  underftood.  Cellus 
informs  us,  that  in  his  time  they  were  efieemed  the  fame 
thing. 

CHQRDEE,  in  Medicine,  an  inflammation  and  contraction 
of  the  franum,  and  under  part  of  the  penis  ;  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  ertdion  painful. 

It  happens  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  is  generally  proportional  to 
the  degree  of  the  virus  received  ;  lb  that  in  virulent  go¬ 
norrhoeas,  it  is  ufually  a  very  troublefome  fymptom. 

It  proceeds  from  the  acrimony  of  the  matter  which  runs 
from  the  urethra,  irritating  the  undcr-part  of  the  penis-, 
by  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  tied  or  held  forcibly  down¬ 
wards  in  erection,  efpecially  its  franum.  Dr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Clinical  Ledtures,  attributes 
it  to  the  inflammation  andfwelling  of  the  corpus  caverno- 
Jum  ui cthYa.  When  the  acrimony  is  confiderable,  it  fome¬ 
times  gives  rife  to  unnatural  ere&ions,  or  the  fymptoiri 
called  a  priapijm. 

If  the  char  dee  be  violent,  or  does  not  decreafe  proportion¬ 
ally  to  the  other  fymptoms  in  gonorrhoeas,  an  emetic  of 
turbith  mineral  is  ulually  given  with  fuccefs  ;  it  Caufing  a 
revulfion  from  the  part. 

1  hough  women  have  no  glans  or  franum  to  be  affefted 
with  the  fharp  running,  yet  the  fphin&er  of  the  vagina , 
clitoris,  and  lips  themfdves,  are  inflamed  after  the  fame 
manner;  and  therefore  the  method  of  their  cure  muftbe 
the  fame;  which  is  by  fuch  medicines  as  allay  the  preffi. 
ing  inflammation,  and  fecure  the  parts  againft  their  be¬ 
ing  corroded  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  corruption. 
CHOREA  fianth  Viti,  in  Medicine.  See  Vitus’j  Dance. 
CFIOR.EPISCOPUS,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church, 
about  whole  function  the  learned  are  extremely  divided. 
The  word  comes  from  xupog,  a  region,  or  little  country, 
and  e7ric mooros,  a  bifbop,  or  overjeer . 

The  chorepificopi  were  fuffragan  or  local  bifhops,  holding 
a  middle  rank  between  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  and  dele¬ 
gated  to  exercife  epifcopal  jurifdiftion  wiihin  certain 
diftri&s,  when  the  boundaries  of  particular  churches, 
over  which  feparate  bifhops  prefided,  were  confiderably 
enlarged.  * 

It  is  not  certain  Vhen  this  office  was  firft  introduced  ; 
fome  trace  it  to  the  dole  of  the  firft  century  ;  others  tell 
us,  that  chorepificopi  were  not  known  in  the  Eaft  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  in  the  Weft,  about 
the  year  439.  They  ceafed,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft, 
in  the  tench  century. 

Chorepiscopus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dignity  {till  fubfifting 
in  lome  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Germany  ;  fignifying 
the  fame  with  chori  epificopus,  or  bifhop  of  the  choir. 

I  he  word  in  this  fenie,  does  not  come  from  xupos,  place , 
but  x0f«>Si  choir ,  8c c. 

In  the  church  of  Cologne,  &c.  the  firft  chanter  is  called 

chorepificopus. 

CHOREUS,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry,  more  commonly 
called  trochaus ,  or  trochee. 

CHORIAMBUS,  in  the  Latin  Poetry,  a  foot  compounded 
of  a  chorcus ,  or  trochaus,  and  an  iambus. 

It  confifts  of  four  fyllables  ;  of  which  the  firft  and  laft 
are  long,  and  the  two  middle  ones  fhort :  as  filiolum. 
CHORION,  the  exterior  membrane  which  inveito  the  foetus 
in  the  womb. 

I  he  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xufitv,  caper e ,  to  con¬ 
tain. 

Ic  is  very  thick  and  ftrong  ;  on  the  infide,  where  it  joins 
another  membrane,  called  amnios,  very  fmooth  ;  but 
rough  and  uneven  withoutlide  ;  interfperfed  with  a  great 
number  of  veflets,  and  faftened  to  the  matrix,  or  womb, 
by  means  of  the  placenta ,  which  adheres  very  clofelv 
to  it.  1 

1  his  membrane  is  found  in  all  animals. 

1  be  chorion ,  with  the  amnios  and  placenta,  make  what  wc 
call  the  secundine,  or  after-birth. 

CHORISI,  or  Chorister,  *a  chanter  or  finger  in  the 
choir. 

CHORIZANTES,  the  name  of  a  fe<St  in  Germany,  ann. 

1 374>  faid  to  be  demoniacs  that  aflembled  in  ftreets  and 
churches, 

We  may  fuppofe  their  enemies  called  them  demoniacs. 
Du-Cange  does  not  mention  any  of  their  tenets. 

CHORO  favorito,  in  the  Italian  Mufic ,  a  chorus,  in  which 
are  employed  the  belt  voices  and  inftruments  to  ling  the 
recitatives,  play  the  ritornellos,  &c.  It  is  otherwife 
called  the  little  chorus ,  or  choro  recitante. 

Choro  fipezzato,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  a  compofition  of 
two,  three,  or  more  chorufles.  It  is  often  met  with  in- 
ftead  of  tutti  or  da  capcila ,  which  mean  the  grand  cho¬ 
rus.  A  doi,  a  tre ,  a  quatro  chori ,  is  for  two,  three,  or 
four  choryfles.  Whyn  after  the  i^me  of  a  part  we  find 

prim  ic, 


1 
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■prime,  i b  chore,  we  muft  underftand  that  it  is  to  be  played 
in  the  firft  chorus  ;  if  2tf,ll  0r  fccondo  choro ,  the  part 
niu(t  be  lung  or  played  in  the  fecond  chorus.  And  con¬ 
sequently  it  {hews,  that  the  compofition  is  for  eight  voices 
•  or  different  p,ms. 

CHOROBA1E3,  a  kind  of  water-level,  ufed  among  the 
ancients  ;  compoled  ot  a  double  Square,  in  form  of  a  T, 
deferibed  by  Vitruvius. 

Urt^f,^r(!COmes  ^rom  XvpoCzTEtv,  to  over-run  a  country. 
CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a  map,  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  iome  country  or  province. 

The  word  comes  from  jewpoj,  region ,  and  fpa%ta,  I deferibe. 
Chorography  is  diftinguilhed  from  geography,  as  the 
ddcription  of  a  particular  country  is  from  that  of  the 
whole  earth.  And  from  topography ,  as  the  description 
of  the  fame  country  is  from  that  of  a  Single  place,  town, 
or  diftrid  in  it. 

CHOROIDES,  or  Choroeides,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  Several  parts  of  the  body  ;  bearing  Some  refem- 
blance  to  the  chorion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  chorion,  and  like- 

■  ^  nefs. 

Choroides  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  membrane 
which  immediately  invelts  the  brain;  So  called  as  being 
intermingled  with  a  great  number  of  blood-veffels,  like 
the  chorion  ;  but  more  ufually  denominated  the  pia  mater, 
or  MEN  I  nx  tenuis. 

Plexus,  or  Lads  Choroides,  is  a  knot  of  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain,  woven  out  of 
thfe  branches  of  the  carotid. 

Choroides  is  alfo  applied  to  the  inner,  and  pofterior  tu¬ 
nic  of  the  eye,  immediately  under  the  Sclerotica. 

It  is  Soft,  thin,  and  black  ;  and  its  inner,  or  concave  fur- 
face,  is  very  Smooth  and  polished.  It  has  its  name  from 
its  being  interlperfed  with  veffels.  Its  anterior  part  is 
called  the  uvea  ;  or  rather  the  iris ,  as  the  internal  furface 
is  called  the  Ruyfchian  coat. 

Next  under  the  choroides  is  the  retina.  Ruyfch,  indeed, 
fays,  he  has  found  another  tunic  between  the  choroides 
and  retina  ;  and  denominates  it  from  himfelf,  tunica  Riiyf- 
chiana.  He  adds,  that  it  grows  fo  firmly  to  the  choroides, 
that  it  is  over-looked  in  the  common  diffedions. 

But  Verheyen,  though  he  found  the  choroides  of  a  bird  di¬ 
visible  into  two  membranes,  could  never  feparate  thofe 
of  the  human  eyes  ;  and  therefore  he  thinks  there  needed 
not  any  new  name.  The  choroides  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
black  in  men  ;  though  it  appears  often,  as  M.  Pecquet 
has  obferved,  in  very  different  {hades  ;  in  lions,  camels, 
bears,  Bleep,  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  moft  fifties,  it  is  of 
a  Alining  coldur,  like  the  brilliance  of  filver,  or  the  luftre 
of  oriental  pearl ;  and  makes,  what  naturalills  call  the 
tapis,  or  colour  of  the  eye. 

M.  Mariotte  maintains,  that  vifion  is  performed  rather  in 
the  choroides  than  the  retina ;  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Bar.  Torinus,  and  is  Seconded  by  M.  Mery ;  but  moft 
other  authors  are  of  a  different  fentiment. 

He  was  led  to  this  hypothefis  by  obferving  that  part  of 
the  retina,  at  the  infertion  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  infen- 
iible  to  the  im predion  of  light,  and  that  in  this  part  the 
choroides  is  wanting. 

He  was  confirmed  in  opinion,  that  the  retina  could  not 
be  the  feat  of  vifion,  becaufe  of  its  tranlparency  ;  though 
M.  Pecquet  obferves  in  reply,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly 
transparent,  only  refembling  oiled  paper.  He  urges  like- 
wile  the  greater  fenfibility  of  the  choroides  than  that  of 
the  retina,  as  is  evident  by  the  alternate  contra£tion  and 
dilatation  of  the  iris,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
choroides,  in  light  and  fliade. 

It  has  been  replied,  that  lome- creatures,  fuch  as  the  por¬ 
cupine  and  fea-calf,  have  the  optic  nerves  inferred  into 
the  axis  of  their  eyes.  This  fad,  according  to  Dr.  Por¬ 
terfield,  overturns  Mariotie’s  hypothefis  of  the  choroides 
being  the  principal  and  immediate  organ  of  fight. 

Mr.  Le  Cat  ftrenuoufly  defends  Mariotte’s  opinion,  that 
the  choroid  coat,  which  is  the  produdion  of  the  pia  mater , 
and  not  the  retina,  is  the  immediate  organ  of  vifion. 
The  retina,  according  to  him,  is  to  the  choroid  what  the 
epidermis  is  to  the  Skin  ;  receiving  the  impreftion  of  light, 
and  preparing  it  for  its  proper  organ.  Mr.  Micliell  has 
likewife  urged  fome  farther  conliderations  in  favour  of 
the  choroides  as  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  deduced  from 
Its  greater  fenfibility,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  colours 
in  different  animals,  according  to  their  fituation  and  ne- 
ceffity.  He  adds,  that  the  choroides  is  in  no  cafe  tranf-  ‘ 
parent,  and  has  no  reflecting  furface  beyond  it,  and  that 
it  is  better  formed  as  an  organ  of  diftind  vifion  than  the 
retina.  M.  de  1?  Elire  has  advanced  another  hypothefis  ; 
alleging,  that  the  choroides  receives  the  imprelfions  of 
images,  in  order  to  tranfmit  them  to  the  retina.  Againft 
which  hypothefis,  Mr.  Michell  objects,  that  the  impul- 
fions  which  are  thus  fecondarily  communicated  to  the  nerves 
muft  be  fainter,  and  that  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  impreflion  firft  made  upon  the  choroides  fliould  be 
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tIie  rbrw?  ky  its  0wn  ProPer  nerves.  Prieft- 
Vision!  7  °f  Vlfi°n’  chap‘  iU  P'  l8?>  &c*  ^ 


black^-  bf  °^Pe.rve<[  l^at  *be  choroides  in  men  i3 

it  fnffV  u  n°  obferrvatlon  had  been  made  on  the  change 
aDDears Sfi  7  before  M.  Petit,  who  perceived  that  it 
Sows  conn ?  bMWK  T  the  rctina  in  children,  and 

CHORUS  f  ;T  y  bngiter  as  the*  advancc  in  age 

fern  onih,  ft °raT‘C  PTy'  one>  °r  more  ?"• 

o  be  bv  ft,  ngC  I1*'1"8  the.  rcprefentation,  and  fuppofed 

",‘thout  any  pa,,icuiar  ihare  °r 

thaSa  f’  S  “i  °n'gin’uM-  Dacier  obferves,  was  no  more 
than  a  bugle  chorus,  who  trod  the  ftage  alone,  and  with¬ 
out  any  other  adors  ;  finging  dithyrambics,  or  hymns 

adde0d10UrAf  BaCCuhui\  ^befpis,  to  relieve  the  Ihorus, 
added  an  ador,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of 
their  heroes.  iElchylus,  finding  a  fingle  perfon  too  dry 
^entertammen^  added  a  fecond" ;  and  at?he  fanTt £ 

room  for  r1UC  jbe  finging  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more 
room  tor  the  recitation. 

Every  thing  introduced  between  the  four  fongs  of  the 
chorus,  they  called  by  the  term  epifode ;  and  thofe  four 
longs  made  the  four  intervals,  or  ads  of  the  piece. 

But  when  once  tragedy  began  to  be  formed,  thofe  recita- 
ives  or  epifodes,  which  at  firft  were  only  intended  as 
accefiory  parts,  to  give  the  chorus  a  breathing  time,  be¬ 
came  now  the  principal  parts  of  the  performance :  and 
whereas,  before,  they  were  taken  from  various  fubjeds, 
they  were  now  all  drawn  from  one  and  the  fame. 

he  chorus ,  by  degrees,  became  inferred  and  incorporated 
into  the  adion,  to  which  at  firft  it  was  only  intended  as 
an  addition  or  ornament.  Sometimes  the  chorus  was  to 
peak,  and  then  their  chief,  whom  they  called  Coryphae¬ 
us,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  all  the  reft  :  the  finging  was  per- 
-°ITCd  A7  th.e.whoI«  company;  f0  that  when  the^o- 
luni^^  P:rucIc  into  a  fi°ng>  the,  chorus  immediately  joined 

Beftdes  the  four  fongs,  which  made  the  divifion  of  the 
piece  and  which  were  managed  by  the  chorus,  the  chorus 
fometimes  alfo  joined  the  adors  in  the  courfe  of  the  re- 
prefentation,  with  their  plaints  and  lamentations ;  on  oc- 
cahon  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that  bcfel  them, 
ut  t  le  proper  fundion  of  the  chorus,  when  tragedy  was 

W  £,haCf°r  Which  h  feemed  chiefly  retained, 

was  to  {hew  the  intervals  of  the  ads  :  while  the  adors 
were  ehind  the  feenes,  the  chorus  engaged  the  fpeda- 
tors  ;  their  fongs  chiefly  turned  on  what  was  juft  exhi- 
lted  ;  and  were  not  to  contain  any  thing  but  what  was 
funed  to  the  fubjed,  and  had  a  natural  connexion  with 
it :  lo  that  the  chorus  concurred  with  the  adors  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  adion. 

It  is  a  fault  obferved  in  Euripides’s  tragedies,  that  his 
chorufes  are  detached  from  the  adion,  and  not  taken  from 
the  fame  fubjed.  There  were  fome  other  poets,  who, 
to  rave  th t pains  of  compofing  chorufes,  and  adapting  them 

to,thu  Pee  contented  themfelves  with  inventing  fongs, 
which  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  adion.  Thefe  fo¬ 
reign  chorufes  were  the  lefs  pardonable,  as  the  chorus  was 
erteemed  to  ad  a  part  in  the  piece  :  and  to  reprefent  the 
pedators,  who  were  looked  on  as  interefted  therein  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  chorus  was  not  always  to  be  mute,  even 
in  the  courfe  of  the  ads.  In  the  modern  tragedies  the 
chorus  is  laid  afide,  and  the  mufic  fupplies  its  place. 

I  hat  which  occafioned  the  fuppreflion  of  the  chorus  was 
its  bemg  incompatible  with  certain  complots,  and  fecret 
deliberations  of  the  adors.  For  it  is  in  no-wife  proba¬ 
ble,  that  fuch  machinations  fliould  be  carried  on  in  the 
eyes  of  perfons  interefted  in  the  adion.  As  the  chorus , 
therefore,  never  went  off  the  ftage,  there  feemed  a  ne- 

.k  r  !  °f  !ayinrg-lt:  aflde»  to  £ivc  the  greater  probability  to 
thole  kinds  of  intrigues,  which  require  fecrecy. 

M.  Dacier  obferves,  there  was  a  chorus,  or  grex,  alfo  in 
the  ancient  comedy :  but  this  too  is  fuppreffed  in  the 
new  ;  chiefly  becaufe  it  was  made  ufe  of  to  reprove  vices, 
by  attacking  particular  perfons. 

I  he  chorus  in  comedy  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  fingle 
perfon,  who  fpoke  in  the  ancient  compofures  for  the 
ltage  ;  the  poets,  by  degrees,  added  to  him  another  ;  then 
two,  afterwards  three,  and  at  laft  more  :  fo  that  the  moft 
ancient  comedies  had  nothing  but  the  chorus,  and  were 
only  {o  many  ledures  of  virtue. 

Chorus ,  to  give  the,  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  purchafe  a 
dramatic  piece  of  the  poet,  and  defray  the  expences  of  its 
reprefentation.  r 

The  perfon  who  did  this  was  called  choragus .  At  Athens, 
the  olhee  of  choragus  was  impofed  on  the  archon  ;  and  at 
Rome  on  the  aediles. 

Chor  u  s  is  likewife  ufed  in  mufic,  where,  at  certain  periods 
of  a  fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  finger  in 
repeating  certain  couplets,  verfes,  or  claufes. 

CHOSE,  thing.  This  word,  in  Law,  is  ufed  in  various 
cucuraftances,  and  with  various  epithets  $  as. 


Chose 
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ChO'E  in  allien ,  is  not  any  thing  corporeal,  but  only  a 
right,  v.  gr.  an  annuity,  obligation,  covenant,  &c. 

Cho'fe  in  adlion,  may  alfo  be  called  chofe  in  fufpcnjc ,  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  real  exigence,  and  not  being  properly  in  poffef- 
fion  :  being  a  thing,  as  it  is  exprefled,  rather  in  potcntia 
than  in  cjjc. 

No  chojc  in  aflimi  could,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  be 
transferred  or  afiigned  ;  but  thi»  is  now  allowed  •,  and  the 
form  of  doing  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  truft, 
and  an  agreement  to  permit  the  aflignee  to  make  ufe  of 
the  name  of  the  affignor,  in  order  to  recover  the  poffef- 
fion  :  and  when  a  debt  or  bond  is  afiigned  over,  it  mufi 
{fill  be  fncd  in  the  original  creditor’s  name. 

Chose  local ,  is  fomething  annexed  to  a  place,  v.  gr.  a 
mill. 

Chose  tranfilory ,  fomething  moveable,  and  which  may  be 
tranfporred  front  place  to  place. 

CHOU  AN,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a. ,  the  name  of  a  fmall 
feed,  called  by  fome  alfo  carmine  feed.  It  is  a  very  light 
and  chaffy  feed,  in  a  great  meafure  refembling  worm- 
feed,  of  an  acid  tafie,  and  a  yellcwifh  green  colour,  but 
is  .larger  than  worm-feed.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  from 
Turky,  and  many  parts  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  choice  fitould 
be  made  of  fuch  as  is  largeft,  cleaned,  of  the  greened 
colour,  and  lead  marked  with  fpecksor  holes.  It  is  not  tiled 
in  medicine,  but  is  of  fome  value  among  the  people  who 
make  carmine  for  the  painters.  It  is  called  Jantonhnn 
viridc,  or  the  green  worm-feed,  in  our  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medico,  but  is  unknown  in  the  fhops,  Lemery. 

CHOUGH  Coraaas ,  in  Zoology.  .See  Coracias. 

CHOU'S,  in  the  Eajlcrn  Military  Orders .  the  title  of  the 
meffengers  of  the  divan  of  janifaries.  There  are  feveral 
degrees'  of  honour  in  this  pod.  When  a  perfon  is  fir  ft 
advancetLto  it,  he  is  called  a  cuchuck ,  or  little  chous  ;  af¬ 
ter  this  he  is  advanced  to  be  the  alloy  chous ,  that  is,  the 
mefienger  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and  from  this,  having 
paifed  through  the  office  of  pctelma ,  or  procurator  of  the 
effects  of  the  body,  he  is  advanced  to  be  the  has  chous. 

CHOUX,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  the  French 
to  a  fpecies  of  lhell-fifh  of  the cor  diform  or  bucardiitm)dvu\. 
Fabius  Columna  has  elegantly  deferibed  it,  and  Lifter 
has  given  a  figure  of  it  twice  over,  in  two  different  parts 
of  h  is" book.  J  here  is  another  fpecies  lefs  elegant,  and 
wanting  the  hollowed  ribs.  See  Cordiform  is. 

CHOWDER  -Beer,  a  provincial  phrafe  of  Devonfiiire,  de¬ 
noting  a  cheap  and  eafy  prepared  drink,  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  preventing  the  feurvy  in  long  voyages,  or 
for  the  cure  of  it  where  it  may  have  been  contracted.  It 
is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  take  twelve  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  in  which  put  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
black  fpruce  ;  boil  it  for  three  hours,  and  having  taken 
out  the  fir  or  fpruce,  mix  with  the  liquor  feven  pounds 
of  melafies,  and  juft  boil  it  up  ;  (train  it  through  a  fieve, 
and,  when  milk  warm,  put  to  it  about  four  fpoonfuls  of 
yeaft  to  work  it.  In  two  or  three  days  flop  the  bung  of 
the  calk,  and  in  five  or  lix  days,  when  fine,  bottle  it  for 
drinking.  Two  gallons  of  melafies  are  fufficient  for  an 
hogfliead  of  liquor;  but  if  melafies  cannot  be  procured, 

-  tre.  cle  or  coarie  fugar  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

CAR A BRAT  E,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  a  pellucid  (tone,  faid  to 
have  great  virtues  againft  difordersof  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
and  many  other  imaginary  qualities.  It  appears  by  their 
deferiptions  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  common  peb¬ 
ble  cryftal. 

CHREMPS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  the  eldeft  Greek 
writers  to  the  fifh  fince  called  chromis.  It  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  [pari,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of 
the  fparus  with  the  fecond  ray  of  the  belly-fins  very 
long. 

CHRENECRUDA,  a  term  occurring  in  Writers  of  the 
-Middle  Age ,  and  expreflinga  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  but 
its  figniiication  is  doubtful.  It  is  mentioned  in  Lege  Sa- 
lica,  Pit.  6 1.  which  fays,  he  who  kills  a  man,  and  hath 
not  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  law,  or  pay  the  fine,  makes 
oath  that  he  has  delivered  up  every  thing  he  was  pof- 
lefi’ed  of  j  the  truth  of  which  muff  be  confirmed  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  other  perfons.  Then  he  invites  his  next 
relations  by  the  father’s  fide  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of 
the  fine,  having  firft  made  over  to  them  all  his  effetRs 
by  the  following  ceremony.  He  goes  into  his  houfe, 
and  taking  in  his  hand  a  fmall  quantity  of  duff  from 
each  of  the  four  corners,  he  returns  to  the  door,  and 
with  his  face  inward  throws  the  duff  with  his  left  hand 
over  his  Ihoulders  upon  his  neareft  of  kin,  Which  done, 
he  drips  to  his  fiiirt ;  and  coming  out  with  a  pole  in  his 
hand  jumps  over  the  hedge.  His  relations,  whether 
one  or  feveral,  are  upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the  com- 
pofition  for  the  murder.  And  if  thefe  (or  any  one  of 
them)  are  notable  to  pay,  iterum fuper  ilium  chrenecruda 
qui  ganperior  ejl}  j  all  at,  id  Hie  totetm  legem  componat. 


Whence  it  appears,  that  chrenecruda  jaflare,  is  the  fame 
with  throwing  the  dull,  gathered  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  houfe.  Goldadus  and  Spelman  tranfiate  it  viri- 
dem  her  bam, green- grafs,  from  the  German  gruen  kraut,  or 
from  the  Dutch  grocn ,  green,  and  gruid,  grafs.  Wende- 
linus  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  who  thinks  that  by  this 
word  denotori  purificationis  approbaticncm,  from  chrein , 
pure,  chajle ,  clean,  and  keuren,  to  prove  ;  fo  that  it  muft 
refer  to  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  jurors.  Be  this  as  it 
win,  king  Childebert  reformed  this  law  by  a  decree,  chap. 
15.  both  becaufe  it  favoured  of  pagan  ceremonies,  and 
becaufe  feveral  perfons  were  thereby  obliged  to  make  over 
all  their  effc£ts  ;  Dc  chrenecruda  lex  quam  paganorurrt 
tempore  obfervabant,  deinccps  nunquam  valcat,  quia  per 
ipfam  cccidit  multo  um  potejlas. 

CHRISM,  from  xp <®,  J  anoint,  oil  confecrated  by  the  bi¬ 
llion,  and  ufed  in  theRomilh  and  Greek  churches,  in  the 
adminidration  of  baptifm,  confirmation,  ordination,  and 
extreme  undlion,  which  is  prepared  on  holy  Thursday 
with  much  ceremony.  In  Spain,  it  was  anciently  the 
cudom  for  the  bifhop  to  take  one  third  of  a  fol  for  the 
chrifm  diftributed  to  each  church,  on  account  of  the  bal- 
fam  that  entered  its  compofition. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  there  are  two  kinds  of  chrifm  ;  the 
one  prepared  of  oil  of  ballam,  ufed  in  baptifm,  confir¬ 
mation,  and  ordination  ;  the  other  of  oil  alone,  confe¬ 
crated  by  the  bifhop,  ufed  anciently  for  the  catechumens, 
and  dill  in  extreme  uixRion. 

The  Maronites,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
befides  oil  of  balfam,  ufed  mufk,  laffron,  cinnamon, 
rofes,  white  frankincenfe,  and  feveral  other  drugs  men¬ 
tioned  by  Rynaldus,  in  1541,  with,  the  dofes  of  each. 
The  Jefiuit  Dandini,  who  went  to  mount  Libanus  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  pope’s  nuncio,  ordained,  in  a  fynod  held  there 
in  1596,  that  chrifm  for  the  future,  Ihould  be  made  only 
of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  balfam  ;  the  one  reprefent- 
ing  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrid,  the  other  his  di¬ 
vine  nature. 

The  action  of  impofing  the  chrifm,  is  called  chrifmation  : 
this  the  generality  of  the  Romilh  divines  hold  to  be  the 
next  matter  of  the  facrament  of  confirmation. 

The  chrifmation  in  baptifm  is  performed  by  the  pried; 
that  in  confirmation  by  the  bifhop  ;  that  in  ordination, 
&c.  is  more  ufually  Riled  unftion . 

Chrism  pence,  Ch  rism  atis  denarii,  or  Chris  males  de¬ 
narii,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bifhop  by  the  parilh- 
clergy,  for  their  chrifm ,  confecrated  at  Eader  for  the  en- 
fuing  year:  this  was  afterwards  condemned  as  fimo- 
niacal. 

CHRISOM,  Chris^al  e,  was  anciently  the  face-cloth,  or 
piece  of  linen  laid  over  the  child’s  head  when  it  was 

baptized. 

Whence,  in  our  bills  of  mortality,  children  who  die  in 
the  month  are,  called  chrifoms. — The  time  between  the 
child’s  birth  and  baptifm,  was  alfo  called  chrifomus . 

CHRIS!',  an  appellation  fynonymous  with  Messiah, 
ufually  added  to  Jefus:  and,  together  therewith,  deno¬ 
minating  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  word  Xpirei  fignified  anointed,  from  yj>  10,  inungo ,  l 

anoint. 

Sometimes  the  word  Chrijl  is  ufed  fingly,  by  way  of  an- 
tonomajis ,  to  denote  a  perfon  fent  from  God,  as  an  anoint¬ 
ed  prophet,  king,  or  prieft. 

Christ,  Order  of,  a  military  order,  founded  in  1318,  by 
Dionyfius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  noblea 
again  ft  the  Moors. 

Pope  John  XXII.  confirmed  it  in  1320,  and  appointed 
the  knights  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet.  Alexander  VI.  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  marry.  The  order  became  afterwards  in- 
fcnfibly  reunited  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  and  the  king 
took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  it. 

The  arms  of  the  order  are,  gules,  a  patriarchal  crofs, 
charged  wiih  another  crofs  argent,  They  had  their  re- 
fidence,  at  firft,  at  Caftromarin ;  afterwards  they  re¬ 
moved  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being  nearer  to  the 
Moors  of  Andaiufia  and  Eftramadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Livonia,  in- 
ftituted  in  1205,  by  Albert  bifhop  of  Riga.  'The  end  of 
their  inftitution  was  to  defend  the  new  Chriftians  who 
were  fucceffively  converted  in  Livonia,  but  were  perfe- 
cuted  by  the  heathens. 

They  wore  on  their  cloaks  a  fword  with  a  crofs  over  it ; 
whence  they  were  alfo  denominated  Brothers  of  the  fword. 

Christ -thorn,  in  Botany,  Paliurus.  See  ChriJl-rHHOR.t\. 

CHRISTENING.  See  Baptism. 

CHRISTIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  Christ. 

The  king  of  France  bears  the  title,  or  furna’me,  of  the 
mojl  Chriflian  king.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  up  to  Gregory  the  Great ;  who, 
writing  a  letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occafionally  gave  him 
that  title,  which  his  fucceffors  have  fince  retained. 

Lambecius, 
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Lnmbecius,  in  the  third  tome  of  his  Catalogue  of  the 
emperor’s  library,  holds,  that  the  quality  of  moft  Chr'tfiian 
was  not  afcribed  to  the  ancient  French  kings,  Louis  le 
Debonair,  &c.  as  kings  of  France,  but  as  emperors  of 
Germany  :  but  the  French  hiflorians  endeavour  to  refute 
this  plea. 

Christian  Church.  See  Church. 

Christian  Court.  See  Court  Chriflian . 

Christian  Name ,  that  given  at  baptifm.  See  Name. 

Christian  Religion,  or  Christ  i  an  ity,  that  inftituted  by 
Jefus  Chrift,  comprehending  dotftrines  of  faith,  and  rules 
of  practice,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  and  are  defigned  to  recover  mankind  from  ig¬ 
norance  and  vice,  from  guilt  and  death,  to  true  know- 
lege  and  virtue,  to  the  divine  favour,  and  everlalting  life. 
Its  aptitude  to  this  end,  its  conformity  to  reafon,  and  to 
the  (Late  of  man,  the  fublimity  and  excellence  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  the  equally  venerable  and  lovely  character  of  its 
author,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  its  benign  tendency  and 
falutary  effe£ts,  concur,  with  the  external  evidence  of 
prophecy  and  miracles,  to  eltablifn  its  divine  origin 
and  truth. 

Chris  it  an  is  peculiarly  and  abfolutely  ufed  for  a  perfon 
who  believes  in  Chrilt,  and  is  baptifed  in  his  name. 

The  name  Chrijiian  was  firfl  given  at  Antioch,  in  the 
year  42,  io  I'uch  as  believed  in  Chrift,  as  we  read  in  the 
Adis  :  till  that  time  they  were  called  difc'plcs. 

Christians  of  St.  John ,  a  corrupt  fe£l  of  Chriftians,  very 
numerous  in  Bafl'ora,  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

They  formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where 
St.  John  baptized  :  and  it  was  thence  they  had  their 
name.  But  after  the  Mahometans  became  matters  of  Pa- 
leftine,  they  retired  into  Mefopotamia  and  Chaldea. 

They  hold  an  aniverfary  feaft  of  five  days  ;  during  which, 
they  all  go  to  their  bifho'ps,  who  baptize  them  with  the 
baptifm  of  St.  John  ;  their  baptifm  is  always  performed 
in  rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays. 

They  have  no  notion  of  the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity  ; 
nor  have  they  any  canonical  books,  but  feveral  which  are 
full  of  charms,  &c.  Their  bifhopricks  defcend  by  in¬ 
heritance,  as  our  ellates  do  •,  though  they  have  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  an  election.  There  is  no  fatisfadlory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  or  principles  of  this  fe£t  See 
Sabjeans. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  San  Thoma ,  a  fe£t  of  anci¬ 
ent  Chriftians  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  the  Europe¬ 
ans  touched  at  the  port  of  Calicut ;  who  pretend  to  be  de 
fcended  from  thofe  St.  Thomas  converted  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  •>  whence  the  name. 

The  natives  call  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Nazarenes  ; 
their  more  honourable  appellation  is  Mappuleymar.  See 
Tkom.eans. 

Some  learned  men  in  Europe  fay,  it  was  not  St.  Thomas 
theapoftle  that  converted  that  country,  but  another  St. 
Thomas  :  others  fay,  it  was  a  Neflorian  merchant,  called 
Thomas.  It  is  certain  they  are  Neftorians,  and  have  been 
fo  a  long  time;  infomuch  that  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas 
now  paffes  for  the  name  of  a  feet, 

They  have  a  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Moful.  The  pope 
has  made  feveral  attempts  to  reduce  them  under  his  obe¬ 
dience,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

CHRISTMAS,  the  feaft  of  the  nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

It  appears  from  St.  Chryfoftom,  that  in  the  piimitive 
times,  Chrijlma’s  and  Epiphany  were  celebrated  at  one  and 
the  fame  feaft  :  that  father  obferves,  it  was  but  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  that  Chriflmas  had  been  celebrated  at  Antioch 
on  the  twenty-fifth  ot  December,  as  a  diftindl  feaft  ;  and 
that  the  ufe  thereof  came  from  the  Weft.  The  Arme¬ 
nians  made  but  one  feaft  of  them,  as  low  as  the  twelfth 
century. 

It  is  commonly  maintained,  that  pope  Telefphorus  was 
the  firft  who  ordered  the  feaft  of  the  Nativity  to  be  held 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  John,  archbifhop  of 
Nice,  in  an  epiftle  upon  this  fubjedt,  relates  that  at  the 
inftance  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  pope  Julius  procured 
a  ftrict  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  day  of  our  Saviour’s 
nativity,  which  being  found  to  be  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  they  began  thenceforth  to  celebrate  the 
feaft  on  that  day.  However,  the  precife  day,  or  even  the 
month,  in  which  our  Saviour  was  born,  is  extremely  un¬ 
certain.  Some,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  informs  us, 
affixed  it  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Pachon,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  fixteenth  of  May.  But  there  are  fome 
circumftances  which  fliould  rather  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  he  was  born  in  autumn  ;  as  this  was,  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  the  moft  proper  feafon  of  the  year  for  a  general 
afteffment,  which  took  place  at  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  and 
which  required  perfonal  attendance;  and  as  there  were 
fnepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night  at  the  time  when 
Chrift  was  born  ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  the 
trra  of  the  Nativity  was  either  in  September  or  O^ober, 
A.  U.  748  or  749.  See  Er ocha. 
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Christmas  Rofe.  See  Hellebore. 

CHRIS  TOGENON,  from  X^ij-oj,  Chm.fi ,  and  yivon& i,  / 
am  born  ;  in  tbe  Greek  Church ,  a  fall  of  forty  days,  imme* 
diately  preceding  the  fuppofed  time  of  Chrift's  nativity. 

CHRIS! OLA  II,  a  fedt  mentioned  by  Damafcenus;  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  maintained  that  Chrift  defeended  in¬ 
to  hell,  hotly  and  foul ;  and  that  he  left  both  there  ;  al- 
cending  to  heaven  with  his  divinity  alone. 

The  words  come  from  Xp/r0f,  Chrijl,  and  x„l»,  I  dijfohc . 
CHRIS  LOMACHI,  1- pt<roy.axot,  in  Church  H/Jlory,  a  de-* 
fignation  given  to  all  lorts  ol  heretics  who  deny  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  hold  heteredox  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  his  incarnation. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Xjnrcf,  Chrijl,  and  (xot- 
I  fight  or  oppofe. 

CHRIS FOPHORIAN  A,  called  by  fome  adlcea.  See  Herb 
Chrflopher. 

CHRIS  1  OFHORUS  pifeis,  a  name  by  which  fome  have 
called  the  faber,  or  as  we  call  it  the  doree ,  or  jaune  DO- 
R£E,  the  gilded  fifh. 

CHROAt,  in  the  AAnfc  of  the  Ancients.  See  Colours, 
Genus,  and  Species. 

CHROAS  TACF,S,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  thofe  of  variable  colours,  as 
viewed  in  different  lights  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  opal 
and  the  aster  i  a,  or  th ecati  oculus . 

CHROMA,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a  word 
ufed  to  exprefs  a  famous  root  brought  from  Syria  into 
Greece,  and  ufed  by  the  women  of  that  country  to  paint 
their  checks  red.  It  was  alfo  called  rhizium  and  fucus, 
and  by  the  Latins  radicula ■ 

Chroma,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  colour,  or  fair  pretence. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  denotes  colour. 

Chroma,  in  th e  Italian  AAuJic.  The  Italians  take  this  term 
from  the  Greeks,  but  ule  it  to  fignify  a  note  or  character 
of  time.,  by  us  called  a  quaver,  and  when  the  word  fenff 
is  added  thereto,  it  means  our  femiquaver.  Eight  of  the 
former  are  contained  in  a  bar,  and  fixteen  of  the  latter  in 
common  time. 

Chroma  is  alfo  a  graceful  way  of  finging,  or  playing  with 
quavers  and  trilloes. 

Chroma  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  fame  as  the  chroma¬ 
tic  diesis  or  femitone  minor. 

Chroma  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  genus  chromaticum.  In 
this  fenfe  we  find  it  ufed  by  Ariftoxenus,  and  in  Ptolemy’s 
Harmonies. 

CHROMA  I  1C,  in  the  Ancient  Alufc,  the  fecond  of  the 
three  genera ,  or  kinds,  in  which  the  confonant  intervals 
were  lubdivided  into  their  concinnous  parts. 

I  he  other  two  kinds  were,  the  enharmonic ,  and  the  dia¬ 
tonic.  The  chromatic  confifted  of  femitenes,  and  minor 
thirds  :  it  had  its  name,  either  becaufe  the  Greeks  marked 
it  with  the  charadter  of  colour,  which  they  call  x?^!^  ; 
or,  as  P.  Parran  fuggefts,  becaufe  the  chromatic  kind  is  a 
medium  between  the  other  two,  as  colour  is  between 
black  and  white;  or  elfe  becaufe  the  chromatic  kind  va¬ 
ries  and  embellifhes  the  diatonic  kind,  by  its  femitones  ; 
which  have  the  fame  effedt  in  music,  with  variety  of 
colours  in  painting.  M.  Roufl'eau  fays,  that  this  fpecies 
of  mufic  was  written  in  coloured  notes.  Ariftoxenus 
divides  the  chromatic  genus  into  three  fpecies  :  the  molle , 
hemiolion ,  and  tonicum  :  Ptolemy,  into  molle  or  antiquum, 
and  intenjum. 

Thefe  fpecies  were  alfo  called  chroai,  or  colours  of  the 
genera  :  the  molle  exprefies  a  progreffion  by  fmall  inter¬ 
vals,  the  intenfum  by  greater. 

The  chromatic  and  enharmonic  kinds  only  contain  the 
fmalleft  of  the  diatonic  degrees  ;  fo  that  they  have  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  diatonic,  as  fractions  have  to  in¬ 
tegers. 

Boethius,  and  after  him  Zarlin,  attribute  the  invention 
of  the  chromatic  genus  to  Timotheus  a  Milefian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Spartans  banifhed  it 
their  city,  on  account  of  its  foftnefs.  The  charadter  of 
this  genus,  according  to  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  were 
fweetnefs  and  pathos. 

Mr.  Malcolm  obferves,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  what  ufe  the 
ancients  could  make  of  thefe  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
into  genera  and  fpecies.  All  acknowledge  the  diatonic  to 
be  the  true  melody  ;  the  others  feem  only  humorous  ir¬ 
regularities  calculated  to  pleafe  the  fancy  by  their  no¬ 
velty  and  oddnefs  ;  and  were  befides  fo  very  difficult, 
that  few,  if  any,  are  laid  to  have  ever  pradtifed  them 
accurately. 

The  moderns  have  been  much  perplexed  to  underftand 
the  different  fpecies  of  the  chromatic  mufic  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Moft  of  our  muficians  have  no  o- 
ther  notion  of  the  chromatic  than  of  a  melody  proceeding 
by  femitones,  major  and  minor.  This  is  what  Broflard 
fays  of  it.  But  this  is  not  fufficient  to  convey  a  true  no¬ 
tion  of  the  chromatic.  Dr.  Pepufch  has  given  us  a  clearer 
light  in  this  affair  :  his  dodtrine  is  as  follows. 
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The  ancients  diftinguifhed  three  forts  of  chromatic,  which 
were  denoted  by  the  names,  molle,  fiefquialterurn,  and  to- 
nireum. 

The  chromatkum  mollc  was  a  divifion  of  the  diateffaron,  or 
fourth,  into  three  intervals,  which  were  two  fubfequent 
femitonts  minor,  and  the  interval,  which  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  rliefe  two  to  the  fourth;  and  this  interval  will 
be  found  equal  to  a  third  minor,  added  to  an  enharmonic 
diefis.  This  fpecits  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  the 
moderns. 

The  chromatlcum  fcfquialterum ,  or  hemiolium,  was  a  divi¬ 
fion  of  the  fourth  into  a  femitone  major,  a  femitone  minor, 
and  a  third  minor.  This  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
chromatic  of  Didymus.  It  occurs  in  modern  compo- 
fitions. 

The  chromatlcum  ton'uEum,  or  tonicum ,  was  a  divifion  of  the 
fourth  into  a  femitone  major  fucceeded  by  another  femi¬ 
tone  major,  and  the  complement  of  thefe  two  to  the 
fourth,  which  is  the  interval  commonly  called  a  fuper- 
fluons  tone.  This  often  occurs  in  modern  mufic.  Di£L 
de  Mufique,  p.  19.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  481.  p.  272.  Wal¬ 
lis,  Append.  Ptolem.  Harm.  p.  164. 

Chromatic  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  to  the  fcience  of  co¬ 
lours  ;  and  in  painting,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  colour¬ 
ing. 

CHROMIS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  little  fill)  caught 
frequently  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  feldom  exceeds 
three  inches  in  length,  is  moderately  thick,  and  of  a  dulky 
brown  colour. 

Artedi,  who  very  accurately  examined  this  fifii,  does  not 
allow  it  a  di(lin£t  generical  name,  but  makes  it  only  a 
fpecies  of  his  genus  of  the  [pari,  calling  it  the  sparus 
with  the  fecond  ray  of  each  belly-fin  carried  to  a  great 
length. 

Chromis  is  alfo  the  name  by  which  Bellonius,  and  fome 
others  have  called  a  large  fifti  caught  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  umbra,  and 
brought  to  market  in  Italy  while  young  and  fmall. 

CPIRONIC,  Chronical,  in  Medicine ,  is  applied  to  a  flow 
disease,  which  lafts  a  long  time;  at  lead  upwards  of 
lorty  days  :  fuch  are  the  gout,  dropfy,  althma,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  j^fovcj,  time. 

Chronic  difeafes  Hand  inoppofition  to  acute  difeafes,  which 
are  fpeedy,  and  halten  to  a  crifis;  as  fevers,  fmall-pox, 
See. 

Chronic  difeafes  are  ufually  owing  either  to  fome  natural 
deleft  in  the  conllitution,  or  to  an  irregular  manner  of 
living;  and  moftof  the  chronical  difeafes,  fays  Dr.  Cheyne, 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  fhort  periods  of  the 
lives  of  Englifhmen,  are  owing  to  repletion  :  this  is  evi¬ 
dent  hence,  that  evacuation,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  their  remedy. 

The  fourcesof  chronical  A iflempers,  fays  the  fame  author, 
are,  I.  Vifcidity  in  the  juices,  or  the  over-largenefs  of 
their  conflituetit  particles;  which,  not  being  fufficiently 
broken  by  the  concoflive  powers,  Hop  and  retard  the  cir¬ 
culation.  Or,  2.  Too  great  abundance  of  {harp  acri¬ 
monious  falts;  whereby  the  juices  themfelvesare  rendered 
fo  corrofive,  as  to  burft  or  wear  out  the  folids.  Or,  3. 
A  relaxation,  or  want  of  due  force  or  fpringinefs  of  the 
folids  themfelves. 

An  excefs  in  the  quantity  of  our  meats  and  drinks  begets 
the  firft  ;  the  bad  condition  of  the  fame  food  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  both  together,  with  want  of  due  exercife,  the 
third. 

The  caufesof  all  chronical diforders  according  to  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Gout,  &c.  are  indolence,  in¬ 
temperance,  or  vexation.  And  Dr.  Fothergill  obferves, 
that  in  the  cure  of  all  chronic  complaints,  however  diftant 
their  feat  may  be  from  the  ftomach,  thofe  will  have  the 
greateft  fuccefs  who  attentively  confider  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  organ  ;  who  remove  every  obftru£tion  to  its  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  digeftion  with  eafe,  conftancy,  and 
expedition.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

CHRONICLE,  Chronicon,  denotes  a  hiftory  digefted  in 
order  of  time;  though  the  term  is  feldom  ufed  but  in 
{peaking  of  our  old  Englifh  hiftories,  as  Holinffied’s 
Chronicle ,  Stow’s  Chronicle ,  See.  See  Annals. 

CHRONICLES,  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  are  two  facred 
books  called  by  the  Greeks  Paralipomcna,  Hagott.eiorij.eva, 
becaufe  they  contain  many  fupplemental  relations  omitted 
in  the  other  hiftorical  books.  They  are  an  abridgment 
of  facred  hiflory,  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Ba- 
bylonifli  captivity.  The  firft  book  traces  the  genealogies 
of  the  Ifraelites  from  Adam,  relates  the  death  of  Saul, 
and  gives  a  brief  account  of  David’s  reign.  The  fecond 
traces  the  progrefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  its  various 
revolutions,  its  period  under  Zedekiah,  and  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  kind  of  compofition,  whofe  numeral 
letters,  joined  together,  make  up  fonje  date,  or  epocha. 
See  Anagram. 
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The  word  is  compounded  of  xpcvo{,  time ,  and  7 °*pLfia, 

letter. 

CHRONOLOGICAL,  belonging  to  chronology.  Chro¬ 
nological  charallers,  are  characters  by  which  times  are  cif- 
tinguilhed.  Of  thefe  fome  are  natural  ox  cjironcmicai  ; 
others  are  artificial,  or  hiftorical.  Natural  chronological 
charallers  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  motion  of  the  (lars  as 
eclipfes,  folftices,  equinoxes,  the  different  afpeCf  of  pla¬ 
nets,  &c.  Artificial  chronological  charallers,  are  thofe 
which 'men  have  eftablifhed,  as  the  folar  cycle,  the  lunar 
cycle,  See.  Hfiorical  chronological  charallers  are  thofe 
which  are  fupported  by  the  teftimonies  of  hiftorians, 
when  they  fix  the  dates  of  certain  events  to  certain  pe¬ 
riods.  We  fay  alfo  chronological  tables,  abridgments,  ma¬ 
chines,  &c.  M.  Bardeu  du  Bourg  invented  a  curious 
chronological  machine,  of  which  there  is  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  communicated  by  himfelf,  in  the  Encyclopedic, 
tom.  iii.  p.  400.  i°. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  diftinguiffiing 
time;  or  the  do&rine  of  epochas,  &c. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  xpovof,  time ,  and  toyo^,  difi- 

courfc. 

Sturmius  divides  chronology  into  five  diftimT  branches: 
viz.  mctaphyfical,  phyjica'l,  political,  hiftorical,  and  ccclcftaf- 
tical ;  according  to  the  various  relations,  or  habitudes, 
wherein  time  is  confidered  ;  viz.  as  in  itfelf ;  as  con¬ 
nected  and  lubjected  to  the  affc&ions,  Hates,  and  alte¬ 
rations  of  natural  things  ;  as  accommodated  to  civil  ufes, 
as  matched  with  events  that  pals  in  the  world  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  it  relates  to  the  celebration  of  Eafter. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  chronology  than  every  one  is 
aware  of ;  it  requires  not  only  the  knowledge  of  aftro- 
nomv  and  geography,  and  confequently  that  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  both  plain  and  fphe- 
rical,  hut  alfo  a  laboured  application  to  the  ancient  mo¬ 
numents.  Its  ufe  is  very  great;  it  is  called  one  of  the 
eyes  of  hiftory ;  and  ferves  many  good  purpofes  in 
theology. 

Chronology,  Chinefe.  No  nation  has  boafted  more  of  its 
antiquity  than  the  Chinefe:  but  though  we  allow  them 
to  trace  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  deluge,  they  have 
few,  if  any,  authentic  records  of  their  hiftory  for  fo  long 
a  period  as  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
This,  however,  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  general 
deftruftion  of  ancient  remains  by  the  tyrant  Tfin-chi- 
hoang,  in  the  year  213,  or,  as  fome  fay,  246,  before  the 
Chriftian  asra.  We  learn  from  a  chronological  table  of  the 
Chinefe  hiftory,  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  an  illuftrious 
Tartar,  who  was  viceroy  of  Canton  in  the  year  1724,  and 
a  Latin  tranllation  of  which  was  publiffied  at  Rome  in 
1730,  that  the  molt  remote  epocha  of  the  Chinefe  chro¬ 
nology  does  not  furpafs  the  firft  year  of  a  prince  called 
Guei-lie-wang,  who  began  his  reign  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  before  the  vulgar  acra.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  of  the  molt  approved 
lnftorian  of  China,  who  admit  nothing  into  their  hifto¬ 
ries  previous  to  this  period.  The  Chinefe  in  their  com¬ 
putation,  make  ufe  of  a  cycle  of  fixty  years,  called  kiatfiet 
from  the  denomination  given  to  the  firft  year  of  it, 
which  ferves  as  the  balls  of  their  whole  chronology.  Every 
year  of  this  cycle  is  marked  with  two  letters,  which  dif- 
tinguiffi  it  from  the  others  ;  and  all  the  years  of  the  em¬ 
perors  for  above  two  thoufand  years,  have  names  in 
hiftory  common  to  them  with  the  correfponding  years  of 
the  cycle.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  viii.  part  iv.  p.  13,  &c. 
According  to  M.  Freret,  in  his  Effays,  the  Chinele  date 
the  epocha  of  Yao,  one  of  their  firft  emperors,  about  the 
year  2145,  or  as  others  ftate  it,  2057  years  before  Cbrift  ; 
and  reckon  their  firft  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  the 
compofition  of  their  famous  calendar,  to  have  preceded 
Yao  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  :  and  thence  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  aftronomical  obfervations  of  the  Chinefe  and 
Chaldeans  coincide.  Later  authors  date  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  fciences  in  China  from  the  grand  dynafty 
of  I  cheou,  about  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  aera,  and  (hew,  that  all  hiftorical  relations  of  events 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao  are  fabulous.  Mem.  de 
l’Hiftoire  des  Sciences,  &c.  Chinois  ;  a  work  compiled 
by  the  miffionaries  of  Pekin,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1776.  But 
it  may  be  expelled  that  fome  new  light  will  be  thrown 
on  this  obfeure  and  uncertain  fubjeeft  of  inveftigation  by 
the  General  Hiftory  of  China,  in  12  vols.  4to.  announced 
to  the  public  by  the  abbe  Groffier. 

Chronology,  Newtonian  principles  of '.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  {hewn,  that  the  chronology  of  ancient  kingdoms  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  greateft  uncertainty  ;  that  the  Europeans 
in  particular  had  no  chronology  before  the  Perfian  empire, 
which  began  five  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years  before 
Chrift,  when  Cyrus  conquered  Darius  the  Mede  ;  that 
the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  are  full  of  fables,  becaufe 
their  writings  were  of  verfe  only,  till  the  conqueft  o£ 
AGa  by  Cyrus  the  Perfian,  about  which  time  Pherecyde*, 

Syrius, 
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Syr  ms,  and  Cadmus  Milefius  introduced  profe.  After 
tl/is  time  feveral  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  introduced  the 
computation  by  generations.  The  chronology  of  the  Latins 
was  Hill  more  uncertain  :  their  old  records  were  burnt  by 
the  Gauls  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  expul- 
lion  of  their  kings,  fixty-four  years  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  before  Chriit  388.  The  chro- 
nologcrs  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  Scythia,  Sweden, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  are  of  a  Hill  later  date.  For  Scy¬ 
thia,  beyond  the  Danube,  bad  no  letters,  till  Ulphilas, 
their  bifhop,  formed  them,  about  fix  hundred  years  afrer 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  about  A.  D.  276. 
Germany  had  none  till  it  received  them  from  the  wellern 
empire  of  the  Latins,  about  A.  D.  400.  The  Huns  had 
none  in  the  days  of  Procopius,  about  A.  D.  526.  Swe¬ 
den  and  Norway  received  them  Hill  later. 

After  a  general  account  of  the  defects  and  obfeurity  of 
the  ancient  chronology ,  fir  Ifaac  obferves,  that,  though 
many  01  the  ancients  computed  by  generations  and  fuc- 
ceflions,  yet  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  reck¬ 
oned  the  reigns  of  kings  equal  to  generations  of  men, 
and  three  of  them  to  a  hundred,  and  fometimes  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years;  and  this  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  technical  chronology.  He  then  proceeds 
to  evince,  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  and 
a  detail  of  hiltorical  fa£fs,  the  difference  between  reigns 
and  generations  ;  and  that,  though  the  latter,  from  father 
to  fon,  may  at  an  average  be  reckoned  about  thirty-three 
years,  or  three  of  them  equal  to  a  hundred  years,  yet 
when  they  are  taken  by  the  eldeft  fonS,  three  of  them 
cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  about  feventy-five  or 
eighty  years  ;  and  the  reigns  of  kings  are  Hill  fhorter,  fo 
that  eighteen  or  twenty  yeais  may  be  allowed  a  jult  me¬ 
dium.  Fie  then  fixes  on  four  remarkable  periods,  viz. 
the  return  of  the  Heraclides  into  the  Pelopcnnefus,  the 
taking  of  I  toy,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Sefoftris  into  Egypt,  after  bis  wars  in  Thrace; 
and  fettles  the  epocha  of  each  by  the  true  value  of  a  ge¬ 
neration.  We  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  his  efiimate  of 
that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Having  fixed  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclides  to  about  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  deftruc- 
ti°n  of  Troy  to  about  the  feventy-fixth  year  after  the 
fame  period,  he  obferves,  that  Hercules  the  Argonaut 
was  the  father  of  Hyllus,  the  father  of  Cleodius,  the 
father  of  Ariftomachus,  the  father  of  Ariftodemus,  who 
conducted  the  Heraclides  into  Peloponnefus  ;  fo  that 
thfir  return  was  four  generations,  reckoning  by  the  chief 
of  the  family,  later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
which  therefore  happened  about  forty-three  years  after 
the  death  of  Solomon.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  an¬ 
other  argument.  Aifculapius  and  Hercules  were  Argo¬ 
nauts.  Hippocrates  was  the  eighteenth  inclufively  from 
the  former  by  the  father’s  fide,  and  the  nineteenth  from 
the  latter  by  the  mother’s  fide  ;  allowing  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  years  to  each  of.  them,  the  feventeen  intervals  by 
the  father,  and  the  eighteen  intervals  by  the  mother, 
will,  at  a  medium,  give  five  hundred  and  feven  years; 
and  thefe,  reckoning  back  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-firft 
year  before  Chriit,  when  Hippocrates  began  to  ilouriih, 
will  place  the  Argonautic  expedition  in  the  forty-third 
year  after  Solomon’s  death,  or  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  years  before  Chriit. 

The  other  kind  of  reafoning,  by  which  fir  Ifaac  endea¬ 
vours  to  eftablifh  this  epocha,  is  purely  agronomical. 
The  fphere  was  formed  by  Chiron  and  Mu  fie  us  at  the 
time,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  as 
feveral  of  the  aiterifms  referring  to  this  event  plainly 
/hew:  and  at  this  time  the  cardinal  points  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  and  folftices  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
ftellation,  Aries,  Cancer,  Chelce  and  Capricorn.  Our 
author  eitabliihes  this  point  by  a  confideration  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  calendar,  which  confifted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  each  month  of  thirty  days,  and  which  re¬ 
quired  an  intetcalary  month.  Of  courle  this  Iunifolar 
year,  with  the  intercalary  month,  began  fometimes  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  before  or  after  the  equinox  or  fol- 
ftice ;  and  hence  the  firft  aftronomers  were  led  to  the 
above  mentioned  difpofition  of  the  equinoxes  and  fol¬ 
ftices;  and  that  this  was  really  the  cafe,  is  confirmed  by 
the  teftimonies  of  Eudoxus,  Aratus,  and  Hipparchus. 
On  thefe  principles,  fir  Ifaac  proceeds  to  argue  in  this 
manner.  The  equinoctial  colure  in  the  end  of  the  year 

1689,  cut  the  ecliptic  in  «  6 0  44',  and  by  this  reckoning 
the  equinox  was  then  gone  back  36°  44'  fince  the  Ar¬ 
gonautic  expedition.  But  it  recedes  50''  in  a  year,  or  i° 
in  leventy-two  years,  and  confequently  36°  44'  in  2645 
years;  which  counted  backward  from  the  beginning  of 

1690,  will  place  this  expedition  about  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  But,  as  there  is  no  necef- 
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%  for  allowing  that  the  middle  of  the  conftellatiorts,  ac- 
be  p  efiflV  LgC  •  uf  TClJUnt  °f  the  ««*"«.  ftonM 

r  !  d  e  between  the  frima  Jrietis,  and 

were  ft  ’  'hiS&re*  ,author  Proceeds  to  examine  what 
Z  s  i  n V ft.arS\thr0Ugh  w  !'ich  Eudoxus  made  the  co- 
fix  the  non-  In  r*  Frinm£e  fPhere>  ai^  in  this  way  to 
of  five  n  CarIlinal  P°ints*  From  the  mean 

•  P.a.  s  h ^  tbat  the  great  circle,  which  in 

ime  orfmtheVA  P  C’  •  defcfibcd  VMd0*»s>  a<  'be 
colure  i  ^  Argonautic  expedition,  was  the  equinoftial 

60  ?689>  cut  the  ecliptic  in  « 

*  ^kewife,  ,n  tne  fame  manner,  deter- 
nnnesMhe  mean  place  of  the  folftitial  colure  to  he  £3 

1  /  l  aU-  a-S  11  15  at  nSht  ang]es  with  the  other,  con¬ 
cludes  that  n  is  rightly  drawn.'  Hence  he  infers,  that 

rmS'  in/he  interval  between  thatexpe- 

1  '  *  arnd  th.e0yeali  i689>  have  receded  from  thefe  co- 

lures  fign  6°  and  29  .  which,  allowing  feve nty-two 

counted  g  tegreI’  am°Vnta  t0  2&27  Years  ;  and  thefe 
counted  backwards,  as  above,  will  place  the  Argonautic 

expedition  forty-three  years  afrer  the  death  of  Solomon. 

^  ,  a£h°r  bath>  by  other  methods  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
el.ablifhed  this  epocha,  and  reduced  the  age  of  the  world 
about  five  hundred  years.  This  elaborate  fyftem  hath 
not  efcaped  ceniure.  M.  Freret  and  M.  Souciet  have 
a  tacked  it  on  much  the  fame  ground  :  the  former  hath 
coniounaed  ^  ragns  and  generations ,  which  are  carefully 
diuinguiflied  in  this  fyltern.  The  aftronomical  objec¬ 
tions  of  both  have  been  anfwered  by  fir  Ifaac  Newtori 
himfelf  and  by  Dr.  Halley.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  viii  - 
,P‘  4>  Newton's  Chronology*  ch.  U 

•  1  ert,  in  a  letter  publifhecl  at  Amlterdam  in  174?, 
hjs  attempted  to  , educe  the  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and 
Chaldean  annals,  to  our  chronology.  He  begins  with 

ewing  y  the  authorities  of  Macrobius,  Eudoxus; 
Varro,  Liodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  St.  Auguftin, 
&c,  that  by  a.  year,  the  ancients  meant  the  revolution 
of  any  planet  in  the  heavens;  fo  that  it  confifted  fome¬ 
times  only  of  one  day.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the 
0  ar  day  was  ,the  afironomical  year  of  the  Chaldeans  ; 
and  the  boafted  period  of  473,000  years  afligned  to  their 
obfervations  is  reduced  to  1297  years,  nine  months;  the 
number  of  years  wh.ch  elapied,  according  to  Eufebius, 
from  the  hrft  difeovenes  of  Atlas  in  aftronomy,  in  the 
384th  year  of  Abraham,  to  the  march  of  Alexander 
into  Aha  in  the  year  1682  of  the  fame  tera  ;  and  the 
feventeen  thoufand  years  added  by  Berofus,  to  the  ob¬ 
fervations  of  the  Chaldeans,  reduced  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  wi  give  forty-fix  years,  and  fix  or  feven  months, 
bemg  the  exa£t  interval  between  Alexander’s  march,  and 
the  hrft  year  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olympiad, 
or  the  time  to  which  Berofus  carried  his  hiftory.  Epi- 
gemus  attributes  720,000  years  to  the  obfervations  pre¬ 
served  at  Babylon  ;  but  thefe,  according  to  M.  Gibert’s 
Y*Lem’  amount  only  to  1971  years,  three  months,  which 
differ  from  Califthenes’s  period  of  1903  years,  allotted 
to  the  fame  obfervations,  only  by  fixty-eight  years,  the 
period  elapfed  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander, 
which  terminated  the  latter  account,  and  to  the  time 
o  to  etny  Philadelphus,  to  which  Epigenius  extended 
his  account. 

Chronolocy,  f acred.  The  fyftems  of  facred  chronology 
have  been  very  various.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,, 
fi nee  our  three  biblical  copies  of  principal  note  give  a 
very  different  account  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  The- 

r-u-AW  tCXt  reck°ns  about  4000  years  from  Adam  to> 
Chriit,  and  to  the  flood  1656  years  ;  the  Samaritan 
makes  this  interval  longer,  and  reckons  from  Adam  to 
the  flood  only  1 307  years  ;  and  the  verfion  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  removes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  6000  years 
before  Chrift.  1  he  interval  between  the  creation  and 
00c ,  according  to  Eufebius  and  the  Septuagint,  is  2242 
years;  according  to  Jofephus  and  the  Septuagint  2256 
years  ;  and  according  to  Julius  Africanus,  Epiphanius, 

I  etavius,  and  the  Septuagint,  it  is  reckoned  at  2262 
years.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  thefe. 
differences  ;  but  none  are  quite  fatisfaftory.  See  Epo¬ 
cha,  Samaritan,  &c. 

Walton,  and  I.  Voffius,  give  the  preference  to  the  ac- 
^ePtuaS*n**  Dalton’s  Prolegomena  •  Vof- 
fin  Chronologia  facra.  Others  have  defended  the  He¬ 
brew  text. .  1  he  reader  may  find  an  abltrad  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  of  learned  men  on  this  Aibied!,  in  Strau- 
chius’s  Brev,  Chron.  tranflated  by  Saulr,  p.  166,  Sic, 
and  p.  176. 

The  more  eminent  writers  on  chronology ,  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  are  Julius  Africanus  in  the  third  century  :  Dio- 
nyfius  Exiguus,  Eufebius,  and  Cyril. 

Among  the  moderns,  Bede,  Funccius,  Mercator,  Lilius, 
Clavius,  Scaliger,  \  ieta,  Petavius,  Caflini,  Munfter, 
Calvifius,  Hardouin,  Capellus,  U flier,  Newton,  Marfliam, 

Helvicus, 
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Helvicus,  I.  Voffius,  Pagi,  & c.  Stratichius,  Perron, 

Freret,  Sec. 

CHRONOMETER,  or  Chro  meter,  as  it  is  fometimes 
written,  a  general  name  for  any  inftrument  ufed  in  the 
meafuring  of  time. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  xyovos,  time ,  and  fj.n^ov, 
meafure. 

In  this  fenfe,  clocks,  watches,  dials.  See.  are  chronome¬ 
ters  :  though  there  are  fotne  other  inftruments  peculiarly 
called  by  the  name  chronometer  ;  particularly  one  deferibed 
by  M.  Sauveur,  in  his  Principles  of  Acouftics:  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  meafure  a  frnall  part  of  time  very  exaftly, 
even  to  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  fecond. 

We  have  a'  deferiprion  of  one  of  thefe,  made  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  George  Graham,  in  Defaguliers’s  Experim. 
Philofoph.  vol.  i.  p.  373,  374. 

A  chronometer  is  of  great  ufe  for  meafuring  fmall  parts  of 
time  in  aftronomical  obfervations,  the  time  of  the  fall 
ofbodies,  the  velocity  of  running  waters,  &c.  But  long 
fpaces  of  time  cannot  be  mealured  by  it  with  lulEcient 
exaftnefs,  unlefs  its  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a 
cycloid  ;  becaufe,  otherwife,  it  is  liable  to  err  confuler- 
ably,  as  all  clocks  are  which  have  fhort  pendulums  that 
fwing  laigearcsof  a  Circle. 

CHRONOSCOPE,  a  word  fometimes  ufed  for  a  pendu- 
lu  m,  or  machine,  to  meafure  time. 

The  word  is  formed  of  xpovss,  time,  and  crxenrTO.uai,  I 

conjider. 

CH  R  OST  A  SI  M  A ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  ufed  by  Dr. 
JH ill,  for  all  pe’lucid  gems,  which  have  one  fimple  and 
permanent  appearance  in  all  lights. 

Of  this  kind  aie  the  diamond,  the  carbuncle,  the 

AMETHYST,  the  SAPPHIRE,  the  BERYL,  EMERALD, 
and  the  topaz. 

CHRYSALIS,  a  lerm  ufed  by  modern  writers  of  natural 
hiftory  of  in  lefts,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  nymph  a  and* 
AURELIA. 

The  word  feems  to  imply  a  peculiar  yellow,  or  golden 
colour,  ufually  in  the  nymphee  of  fome  fpecics  ofinfefts: 
from  gold:  but  this  is  purely  accidental,  and  is 

not  found  in  all  nymphee 

Some  confine  the  word  chry falls  to  the  nymphee  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths.  SeePuPPRT. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  in  Botany.  See  Ccpw-Mary- 
gold. 

Chrysanthemum,  Bafard,  in  Botany,  Silphium,  a  genus 
of  the  fyngenejia  polygamia  necefjaria  clals.  Its  characters 
are  thefe:  the  common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  oval, 
imbricated,  and  permanent ;  the  feales  are  oval,  promi¬ 
nent,  and  reflexed  in  the  middle  ;  the  difk  of  the  flower 
is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  tubu- 
lous,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  top  ;  thele  have  five 
Jhort  hair-like  (lamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fum- 
mits,  and  a  llender  taper  germen,  fupporting  a  long 
hairy  fty le,  crowned  by  a  fingie  ltigma  ;  thefe  are  barren  : 
the  rays  of  the  flower  are  compofed  of  a  few  female 
half  florets,  which  are  long,  fpear-fhaped,  and  for  the 
mo  ft  part  have  three  indentures  at  their  points;  thefe 
Jiave  a  heart-fhaped  germen,  with  a  fhort  fingie  ftyle, 
having  two  briftly  ftigmas  of  the  fame  length,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fingie  heart-fhaped  feeds,  with  a  membra¬ 
naceous  border,  indented  at  the  top,  each  point  ending 
with  a  horn  or  tooth,  and  are  feparated  by  linear  chaff, 
ripening  in  the  empalement.  There  are  four  fpecies, 
natives  of  America. 

Chrysanthemum,  Hard-fecdcd ,  Chryfanthcmoidcs ,  or 
Ojleofpcrmu.m ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenejia  polyga¬ 
mia  neccjj'aria  clafs.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  an  hemifpherical  empalement,  which  is  fingie,  and 
cut  into  many  fegments  :  the  flower  is  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  thediik,  which  are  tubu- 
lous,  and  cut  at  the  brim  in  five  parts:  thefe  are  fur- 
rounded  by  feveral  female  flowers,  which  are  radiated, 
each  having  a  narrow  tongue,  which  is  cut  into  three 
parts  at  the  top  ;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  each 
five  llender,  fhort  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits,  with  a  frnall  germen  fupporting  a  llender  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obfolete  ftigma ;  thefe  are  barren  :  the 
female  flowers  have  each  a  globular  germen,  fupporting 
a  llender  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  indented  ftigma  ;  the  ger¬ 
men  afterwards  becomes  one  fingie  hard  feed.  Miller 
enumerates  five  fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  brought  from 
America,  and  others  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHRYS  ANTHERINUS  lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name 
given  by  old  writers  to  a  fione,  famous  for  its  imaginary 
virtues  of  preventing  children  from  ficknefles  during  the 
time  of  dentition,  by  being  worn  round  the  neck  by  way- 
of  necklace ;  we  have  no  farther  account  given  us  of  it 
by  authors,  tha'n  that  it  was  a  very  brittle  (tone,  and  not 
enfily  worked  into  form. 

CHRYS ARGYRUM,  a  tribute  formerly  levied  on  courte- 
fans,  and  perfons  oi  ill  fame. 
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Hoffman  fays,  it  was  paid  in  gold  and  filver ;  whence 
its  name  xputre?,  gold,  and  a^yu^o;, fiver. 

Zofimus fays,  that  Conftantine  firft  fet  it  on  foot ;  though 
there  appear  fome  traces  of  it  in  the  life  of  Caligula  by 
Suetonius  ;  and  that  of  Alexander  by  Lampridius?  Eva- 
grius  Hys,  Conftantine  found  it  eftablifhed,  and  had  fome 
thoughts  of  abolifliing  it.  It  was  paid  every  four  years  : 
fome  fay,  all  petty  tiavellers  were  liable  to  it.  It  was 
abolilhed  by  Anaftafius. 

M.  Godeau  thinks  the  chryfargyrum  was  a  general  tribute, 
levied  every  four  years,  on  perfons  of  all  conditions,  rich 
and  poor,  flaves  and  freemen  ;  nay,  even  on  all  animals, 

^  as  low  as  dogs;  for  each  whereof  they  paid  fix  oboli. 

CHRY  SITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  yellow  li¬ 
tharge,  fuch  as  we  call  litharge  of  gold.  We  diftin- 
guifli  this  only  in  regard  to  the  colour,  and  fo  did  the 
ancient  Greeks;  but  Avicenna  and  the  reft  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  have  ufed  this  word  only  for  the  name  of  fuch  li¬ 
tharge  as  was  made  from  gold,  or  whatever  colour  it 
happened  to  be  :  the  reft  they  called  by  the  name  of 
argyrites,  as  they  tell  us,  whether  it  was  made  of  filver, 
copper,  or  even  of  the  marcafite  melted,  and  refined  by 
lead.  See  Klimia. 

CHRY  SObALANL  S,  in  Botany.  See  American ,  or  Cocoa 
Plum. 

CHRY  SOBERY  L,  a  precious  ftone  ;  being  a  kind  of  pale 
beryl,  u-ith  a  titifture  of  yellow. 

CHRY  ^OCP  RAUNUS  pulvis ,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  au- 

h  u  M  fulm  ’tnans. 

CHRYSOCERI,  in  Antiquity,  a  defignation  given  to  oxen 
defigned  for  facrifices.  They  were  fo  called  from  their 
horns  being  gilded. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  in  the  Alaleria  Afcdica  of  the  Ancients, 
the  name  of  a  fine  green  arenaceous  powder,  properly 
one  of  the  faburrec,  and  found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  on  thofe  of  fome  parts  of  Ameiica,  and  in  Ruflia  ; 
and  that  found  at  this  time  has  all  the  properties  of  that 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  It  ferves  to  the  foldering  of 
gold  and  other  metals,  and  given  internally  as  a  violent  ' 
and  dangerous  emetic. 

c 

It  is  of  a  very  elegant  colour,  ferments  violently  with 
aqua  fortis,  and  is  wholly  diflblved  by  it,  and  tinges  it 
with  a  bluifti  green  :  and  being  calcined,  it  lofes  all  its 
green  colour. 

Chryfocolla  is  reprefenteci  by  Pliny  as  found  in  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  copper,  and  lead  ;  its  colour,  he  fays,  was 
various,  according  to  that  of  the  matter  in  which  it  is 
found  ;  yellow,  if  among  gold,  white  in  filver,  green  in 
copper,  and  black  in  lead.  The  Arabs,  and  inhabitants 
of  Guzuratte,  call  the  modern  chryfocolla,  which  is, borax, 
tmear ,  or  tlncal.  The  bed.  is  that  found  in  copper-mines: 
and  the  word  in  thofe  of  lead. 

Chrysocolla  is  alio  the  name  of  a  fort  of  precious  ftones, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  io.  who  calls  it 
alfo  amphitane.  He  deferibes  it  as  of  a  gold  colour,  and 
of  a  fquare  figure;  adding,  that  it  has  the  virtue  of  at- 
t rafting  iron,  and  even  gold.  But  this,  in  all  probability, 
is  fabulous ;  and  the  ftone  he  (peaks  of  is  apparently  no 
other  than  the  cubic  pyrites. 

CHR.YSOCOME,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  calls  thcfleecbas  citrina,  or  goldylocks. 

CHPiY  SOGONON,  orCEiRysoGONUM,  in  Botany ,  a  name 
by  which  fome  authors  have  exprefl'ed  the  moth  mul¬ 
lein,  or  blattaria.  In  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  it  is  a  dif- 
tinft  genus  of  the  fyngeneft a  polygamia  necefjaria  clafs. 

Chrysogonum,  in  the  Materia  ATcdica,  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a  Syrian  plant,  called  the  red  turnep,  the  leonto- 
p eta lon  cofla  fmplici  of  Tournefort. 

CHRY  SOLACHANON,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which 
Pliny,  and  fome  other  authors,  have  expreffed  the  white 
garden  beet. 

CHR.YSOLI  TE,  with  us,  a  precious  ftone,  of  a  dufky  greer* 
colour,  with  a  call;  of  yellow. 

The  chryfolitc  of  the  ancients  was  no  other  than  the  topaz 
of  the  moderns  ;  even  in  its  meft  pure  and  perfeftftate, 
it  is  a  gem  of  fmall  beauty,  and  of  nt>  great  value,  le 
is  lound  of  various  fizes,  and  fome  of  the  coarfer  pieces 
of  it  are  vaftly  larger  than  any  of  the  other  gems  are 
ever  found  to  be  ;  its  moft  frequent  fize,  however,  when 
perfeft,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  nutmeg.  It  is  found 
of  very  various  figures,  but  never  columnar,  or  in  the 
form  ofcryfta!;  it  is  in  fome  places  found  fmall,  and  in 
roundifh,  or  irregular,  pebble-like  maffes,  and  in  others 
generally  oblong  and  flatted,  and  is  always  of  a  rude 
iurface,  and  lefs  bright  than  any  other  of  the  native 
gems.  It  is  caniculated,  or  ftriated,  lengthwife.  Its 
colour  is  a  dead  green,  with  a  faint  admixture  of  a  pale 
yellow,  it  has  three  different  tinges  in  the  feveral  fpeci- 
mens  in  different  degrees  of  mixture  ;  but  its  moft  ufual 
colour  is  that  of  an  unripe  olive,  with  fomewhat  of  a 
brafly  colour  mixt  with  it,  and  fometimes  a  pale  and 
dufky  green,  obfeured  by  a  mixture  of  brown,  and  with  a 

flight 
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flight  cad  of  the  fame  brafly  yellow.  It  is  much  fofter 
than  any  of  the  pellucid  gems;  its  fineft  pieces  do  not 
texcel  cryftal  in  hardnefs,  and  its  coarfer  are  much 
fofter  ;  it  takes  a  good  polilh,  however,  and  in  fome  of 
its  finer  fpecimens  makes  a  tolerable  figure,  though 
grearly  inferior  to  the  other  gems. 

Our  jewellers  take  very  little  notice  of  it ;  and,  infteadof 
having  two  or  three  names  for  it,  as  they  have  for  molt 
other  of  the  gems,  they  call  it  very  often  a  prafius,  and 
the  lefs  accurate  among  them  often  call  the  chryfoprafius 
a  chryfolitc 

The  chryfolitc  is  found  in  New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Silelia,  Bohemia,  tkc.  The  American, 
however,  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  European,  but  are 
ufually  fmall ;  the  Bohemian  are  large,  but  very  few  of 
them  are  of  a  good  colour,  or  free  from  flaws. 

The  chryfolitc  has  been  found  to  exhibit  eledtrical  appear¬ 
ances  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  tourmalin.  ihe  fluid 
moves  always  along  the  (lender  threads  or  columns, 
which  form  the  grain  of  it,  without  fuiFering  any  change 
from  their  diredtion  ;  one  end  being  eledlrified^/«r,  and 
the  other  minus.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  p.  445. 

Chrysolite  is  alfo  a  general  name,  which  the  ancients 
gave  to  all  precious  (tones,  wherein  the  yellow,  or  golden, 
was  the  prevailing  colour. 

When  the  (tone  was  green,  they  called  it  chryfoprafus :  the 
red  and  blue  too  had  their  particular  denominations, 
which  exprefled  their  colour :  the  gold  being  fignified  by 
chryfo  ;  which  (till  began  the  name. 

We  know  but  few  of  thefe  chryfolites  now  :  or  rather, 
they  are  referred  to  the  fpecies  of  Hones  which  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  neared  to:  the  green  to  the  emerald,  the  red 
to  the  ruby  ;  and  fo  of  the  relt. 

CHRYSOLiTE-y>a/«.  The  way  of  making  an  artificial  chry- 
folite  pafte  is  this :  take  of  prepared  cryjlal  two  ounces, 
ordinary  red  lead  eight  ounces;  mix  thefe  well  together, 
and  add  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar,  twelve  grains  : 
mix  all  together ;  put  them  into  a  crucible,  lute  it  over, 
and  bake  the  whole  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  in 
a  potter’s  kiln,  and  it  will  produce  a  very  elegant  refem- 
blance  of  the  true  chryfolitc. 

CHRYSOMELA,  in  Z  oology,  a  genus  of  infe£ts  frequently 
confounded  with  the  beetles,  the  antenncE  of  which  are 
made  in  form  of  bracelets,  or  necklaces  of  beads,  and 
are  thicked  toward  their  extremity  :  the  body,  in  figure, 
approaches  to  oval,  and  the  thorax  is  oblong  and  rounded. 
Of  this  genus  Dr.  Hill  enumerates  a  great  many  fpecies. 
See  Sc ARABJEUS. 

CHRYSOMITHRES,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  by  which 
fome  call  the  gold-finch.  See  Carduelis. 

CHRYSOPAGION,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a  name  by  which 
fome  of  the  middle  age  writers  have  called  the  gem  de- 
fcribed  by  Pliny,  under  the  name  of  the  chryfolampis. 
Salmafius  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  a  foul  kind  of 
the  chryfoprafius ,  of  which  Pliny  fays,  that  fome  of  them 
were  full  of’fpecks,  and' of  a  variable  colour. 

CHRYSOPETRON,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by 
Pliny  and  others,  to  the  yellower  kind  of  the  ancient  to¬ 
paz,  that  is,  our  chryfolite. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  in  Botany.  See  S/ar-ApPLE. 

CHR  YSOPHRYS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  a  filli  called  at  this  time 
the  aurata  :  it  is  a  fpecies  of  sparus.  See  Git-T-head. 

CHRYSOPILON,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  ancients  to  a  fpecies  of  the  beryl,  which  had  a  yel- 
lowifla  tinge. 

CHRYSOPIS,  the  golden-eye,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  fly,  fo  called  from  the  beautiful  gold  co¬ 
lour  of  its  eyes.  It  is  a  long-bodied  fly,  with  extremely 
thin  and  tranfparent  wings  of  a  filvery  colour,  with 
green  ribs  or  nerves  ;  the  body  is  green,  andth a  antenna 
very  flender  and  blackith.  This  is  a  very  flow  flyer,  and 
is  common  in  gardens  ;  it  is  frequently  found  on  the 
common  elder ;  it  is  of  a  very  drong  fmell. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  in  Chrijlian  Antiquity,  the  tenth  of 
thofe  precious  dones  which  adorned  the  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerufalem  ;  the  colour  of  it  was  green, 
much  like  that  of  a  leek,  but  fomething  inclining  to  that 
of  gold,  as  its  name  imports. 

CHRYSOPLENIUM.  See  Golden  Saxifrage. 

CHRYSOXYLON,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
the  Scytharian,  or  Scythicum  lignum,  a  wood  famous 
for  its  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  for  tinging  the  hair 
yellow.  This  was  one  of  the  many  fubdances  called  by 
the  name  of  thapsum  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  its 
colour  the  word  thapfus  fignifying  a  pale  yellow,  and 
being  applied  by  then*  authors  to  every  thing  that  had 
that  colour  in  itfelf,  or  could  give  it  to  other  tilings. 

CHRYSTAL.  See  Crystal. 

ChRYstal  mineral,  the  fame  as  fal  prunella. 

CHRYS  PALLINE.  See  Crystalline. 

CHRYST ALLIZ ATION.  See  Crystallization. 

CHTHONIA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  feftival  kept  in  honour  of 
Vol.  L  N“  67. 
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Ceres,  called  Chthomcr.  Fof  the  ceremonies  obfetved  iflf 
it,  fee  Pott.  Archaeol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

CHUB,  the  Engliih  name  for  the  fith  called  the  capito 
and  cephalus  by  authors,  and  by  fome  of  the  aucienc 
Romans  fqualus.  It  is,  according  to  the  Artediari  and 
Linnaean  lydem,  a  Tpecics  of  the  cy^rinus,  and  the 
fidi  called  by  the  French  the  vilain  and  tedard. 

Die  reforts  of  this  fifn  are  eafily  found  ;  for  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  holes  overfhaded  by  trees*  and  this  fi(h  will  be 
feen  floating  in  iuch  alinod  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  a  hot  day  in  great  numbers.  They  are  but  a  poor  filh 
for  the  table,  and  are  very  full  of  bones  ;  but  tliev  enter¬ 
tain  the  angler  very  much,  and  are  of  the  number  of 
thofe  that  are  eafily  taken.  Ihe  bed  manner  of  fiftiing 
for  him  is  thus  :  prepare  a  very  drong  rod  of  a  fuflicient 
length  ;  fix  to  the  hook  a  grafshopper ;  place  yourlelf  fo 
as  to  be  perfe&Iy  out  of  fight  of  the  fi(h,  and  drop  in  the 
bait  about  two  feet  from  the  place  where  a  large  chub 
lies  ;  if  he  does  not  fee  the  angler  he  very  feldom  fails 
biting,  and  is  immediately  taken;  but  be  is  fo  drong  a 
fidi  that  he  (hould  be  taken  out  carefully*  after  a  great 
deal  of  playing,  otherwife  the  tackle  will  be  in  danger; 
a  beetle,  or  any  large  fly,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  the 
place  of  a  grafshopper ;  and  if  none  of  them  are  to  be 
had,  the  method  of  fifiiing  mud  be  altered,  and  the  line 
be  long  enough  for  (idling  at  the  bottom.  In  March  and 
April  this  fifli  is  to  be  caught  with  large  red  worms;  in 
June  and  July  with  flies,  fnails,  and  cherries;  but  in 
Augud  and  September  the  proper  bait  is  good  cheefe 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  with  fome  faffron,  and  a  little 
butter ;  fome  make  a  pade  of  cheefe  and  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  for  the  chub  in  winter,  at  which  feafon  this  fi(h  is 
better  than  at  any  other ;  the  bones  ate  lefs  troublefome 
in  this  feafon,  and  the  flefh  is  more  firm  and  better 
taded;  the  row  is  alfo  well  flavoured  in  general.  The 
angler  mud  keep  his  bait  for  this  fi(h  at  the  bottom  in 
cold  weather,  and  near  the  top  in  hot,  and  the  fidi  will 
bite  eagerly. 

CHUCHIA,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  Cardan,  Oviedo, 
and  fome  others  to  the  opossum. 

CHUNNA,  in  the  Salic  Laws,  is  ufed  for  an  hundred  ;  or 
rather  an  hundred  pence  or  denarii:  the  pecuniary  penal¬ 
ties  of  that  law  are  ediniated  by  chunnce,  and  reduced  to 
folidi,  by  reckoning  forty  denarii  to  the  Jblidum. 

CHUPMESS AHI TES,  a  fe£t  among  the  Mahometans 
who  believe  that  Jel'us  Chrid  is  God,  and  the  true  Mel- 
fiah,  the  redeemer  of  the  world;  but  without  reudeiing 
him  any  public,  or  declared  worfhip. 

The  word,  in  theTurkifh  language,  fignifies  proteflor  of 
the  Cbrijlians. 

Ricaut  lays,  there  are  abundance  of  thefe  Chupmcffahites 
among  the  people  of  fafhion  in  Turky,  and  fome  even  in 
the  fcraglio. 

CHURCH,  an  aflembly  of  perfons  united  by  the  profedion 
of  the  fame  Chriltian  faith,  and  the  participation  of  the 
fame  facraments. 

Bellarmin,  and  the  R.omi(h  divines,  to  this  definition 
add,  Under  the  fame  pope,  fovercign  pontiff ,  and  vicar  of 
Jcfus  Chrijl  on  earth  :  in  which  circumitance  it  is  that  the 
Romilh  and  reformed  notion  of  church  dither. 

Amelotte,  and  others,  make  a  vifible  head,  or  chief,  et- 
fential  to  a  church  :  accordingly,  among  the  Catholics, 
the  pope;  in  England,  the  king;  are  refpe&ively  al¬ 
lowed  heads  of  the  church.  Billiop  Hoadley  fets  afule 
the  notion  of  a  vifible  head :  Chrid  alone,  according  to 
him,  is  head  of  the  church  ;  which  pofition  he  has  main¬ 
tained  with  great  add  refs,  in  a  celebrated  fermon  before 
king  George  I.  on  thefe  words.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ;  and  in  the  feveral  vindications  thereof. 
Sometimes,  we  confider  church  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe, 
and  divide  it  into  feveral  branches.  The  church  militant, 
is  the  aflembly  of  the  faithful  on  earth.  Church  trium¬ 
phant,  that  of  the  faithful  already  in  glory.  To  which 
the  Catholics  add  the  church  patient ,  which,  according 
to  their  do&rines,  is  that  of  the  faithful  in  purgatory. 
The  term  ecclefia ,  yatMvix,  fynonymous  with  our  church, 
is  ufed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profane  authors  for  any 
kind  of  public  aflembly ;  and  even  for  the  place  where 
the  aflembly  is  held.  The  facred  and  ecclefialtical  writers 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  it  in  the  fame  fenfe;  but  ordinarily 
they  redrain  the  term  to  the  Chridians ;  as  the  term  fy- 
nagogue,  which  originally  fignifies  near  the  fame  thing, 
is  in  like  manner  redrained  to  the  Jews. 

Thus,  in  the  New  Tedament,  the  Greek  exutoatu,  fig¬ 
nifies  almod  always,  either  the  place  dedined  for  prayer, 
as  1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  or  the  afl'embiy  of  the  faithful  difluied 
over  the  whole  earth,  as  Ephef.  v.  24.  or  the  faithful  of 
a  particular  city  or  province,  as  2  Cor.  viih  1.  or 
even  of  a  Angle  family,  as  Rom.  xvi.  5.  or  the  paflors  or 
mitiiders  of  a  church ,  as  Matt,  xviii.  jy. 

The  Cbridian  chuYch  is  frequently  divided  into  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Church,  Greek,  or  Eafltrn ,  comprehends  the  churches  of 
9  all 
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'  all  the  countries  anciently  fubjeft  to  the  Greek,  or 
Eaftern  empire;  and  through  which  their  language  was 
carried  ;  i.  e.  all  the  fpace  extended  from  Greece  to 
Mefopotamia  and  Perfia,  and  thence  into  Egypt;  which 
has  been  divided  ever  lince  the  emperor  Phocas,  from 
the  Roman  church. 

The  Greek  church,  properly  fpeaking,  is  that  fociety  of 
Chriftians,  who  live  in  religious  communion  with  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople  :  and  it  is  divided  into  two 
parties  ;  one  of  which  acknowledges  his  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity  and  jurifdi£lion  ;  whilft  the  other,  though  joined 
with  him  in  communion  of  dotftrine  and  worfhip,  is  go¬ 
verned  by  its  own  laws,  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  1;' i ri¬ 
tual  rulers,  independent  of  all  foreign  authority.  The 
former  branch  of  the  Greek  church  is  divided  into  four 
provinces;  Conftantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerufalem  ;  over  each  of  which  a  bilhop  prefides,  under 
the  title  of  patriarch,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople.  The  power  of  electing  the  patriarch 
is  veiled  in  the  twelve  bilhops  who  refide  neareft  this 
capital  ;  but  the  right  of  confirming  his  election,  and  of 
empowering  him  to  exercife  his  fpiritual  fun£lion, 
belongs  to  the  Turkifti  emperor.  The  Greeks  receive 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  decrees  of  the  feven  gene¬ 
ral  councils,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  :  but  no  private 
perfon  has  a  right  to  explain,  for  himfelf  or  others,  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  or  the  decifions  of  thefe  coun¬ 
cils  ;  the  patriarch  and  his  brethren  being  the  only  per- 
fons  authorifed  to  confult  thefe  oracles,  and  declare  their 
meaning.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  them 
to  the  reformed  churchy  but  they  have  hitherto  been  un- 
fuccefsful.  .  i 

Church,  Latin ,  or  JVefefn,  comprehends  all  the  churches, 
of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  North,  and  all 
other  countries  whither  the  Piomans  carried  their  lan- 
guage. 

Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  North,  have  been  feparated  hence  ever  (nice 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  conftitute  what  we  call  the 
reformed  church ,  and  what  theRomanifts  call  the  wejlern 
fchifm ;  as  the  Greek  church  does  the  eaftern  one. 

The  reformed  Church  is  again  divided  into  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  the  Calvinift  church,  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  See. 

Church,  Galilean ,  denotes  the  church  of  France,  under 
the  dire£lion  and  government  of  its  bilhops  and  pallors. 
This  church  has  always  enjoyed  certain  immunities  and 
franchifes,  nor  as  grants  from  the  popes,  but  derived  to 
her  from  her  firft  original,  which  Ihe  has  carefully  main¬ 
tained.  Thefe  privileges  depend  on  two  maxims  ;  viz. 
I.  That  the  pope  has  no  authority  or  right  to  command 
or  order  any  thing,  general  or  particular,  in  which  the 
temporalities  and  civil  rights  of  this  kingdom  are  con¬ 
cerned.  2.  That  notwithllanding  the  pope’s  fupremacy 
is  owned  in  cafes  purely  fpiritual,  yet  in  France,  his 
power  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the  decrees  and  canons 
of  ancient  councils  received  in  that  realm. 

Church,  High ,  was  a  denomination  originally  given  to 
thofe,  otlierwife  called  nonjurors,  who  refufed  to  ac- 
knowlege  the  title  of  William  III.  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  under  a  notion  that  James  II.  though  excluded, 
was  Hill  their  rightful  fovereign.  This  appellation  was 
given  them,  becaufe  they  entertained  high  notions  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  church ,  and  the  extent  of  its 
prerogatives  and  jurifdiftion.  And  thofe,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  called  low-church  men,  who  difapproved  of 
the  feceftion  and  obftinacy  of  the  nonjurors,  diftingufli- 
ed  themfelves  by  their  moderation  toward  diflenters,  and 
were  lefs  ardent  in  extending  the  limits  of  church  autho¬ 
rity.  The  denomination  of  high-church  men  is  now  more 
generally  applied  to  all  who  form  pompous  and  ambi¬ 
tious  conceptions  of  the  authority  and  jurifdi£lion  of  the 
church ,  and  who  would  raife  it  to  an  abfolute  independ¬ 
ence  on  all  human  power. 

Church  is  alCo  ufed  for  a  ChriPcian  temple,  built  and  con- 
fecrated  to  the  honour  of  God  ;  and,  anciently,  under 
the  invocation  of  fome  particular  faint,  whole  name  it 
affirmed. 

Inthisfenfe,  churches  are  varioully  denominated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank,  degree,  difeipline,  &c.  as  metropolitan 
church,  patriarchal  church ,  cathedral  chii'ch,  parochial 
church,  cardinal  church ,  &c.  See  each  under  its  proper 
article,  Metropolis,  Patriarch,  Cathedral, 
Parochial,  Cardinal,  See.  In  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
we  meet  with  grand  church,  for  the  chief  church  of  a 
place,  particularly  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  for  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  at  Conftantinople,  the  fee  of  the  patriarch, 
founded  by  Conftantine,  and  confecrated  under  Jufti- 
»ian.  It  was  at  that  time  fo  magnificent,  that  Jullinian 
is  Pud  to  have  cried  out  in  the  confecration  thereof, 
Evm\7a  at,  2«w/R»y;  I  have  out-done  thee,  Solomon.  The 
dome,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  was  built, 
is  330  feet  diameter. 
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The  firft  church  publicity  built  by  the  Chriftians,  fome 
authois  maintain  to  be  that  of  St.  Saviour  at  Rome,  found¬ 
ed  by  Conftantine:  others  contend,  that  feveral  chutches 
abroad,  called  by  the  name  of  St  Peter  Vivus ,  were  built 
in  hondur  of  that  apoftle  during  his  life-time. 

Church,  Ai other,  Matrix  ecclefia. 

Church,  with  regard  to  architetture,  Daviler  defines  a 
large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a  Ihip,  with  nave,  choir, 

ifles,  chapel,  belfry,  &c.  See  each  part  under  its  proper 

head. 

Church,  fimple,  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a  choir. 

Church  with  ifles ,  that  which  has  a  row  of  poiticos,  in 
form  of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  its  circumfe¬ 
rence. 

Church  in  a  Greek  crofs ,  that  where  the  length  of  a  tra- 
verfe  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave  ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
moll  of  the  Greek  churches  are  built  in  this  form. 

Church  in  a  Latin  crofs ,  that  whofe  nave  is  longer  than 
the  crofs  part,  as  in  moll  of  the  Gothic  churches. 

Church  in  rotundo ,  that  whofe  plan  is  a  perfed  circle,  in 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

lor  the  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches ,  when  they 
had  all  their  parts,  it  was  as  follows  :  firft  was  a  porch, 
or  portico,  called  t lie  vaunt-  nave,  ,nspo\ctos'  this  was  a- 
dorned  with  columns  on  the  out-fide,  and  on  the  infide 
fnrrounded  with  a  wall  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  was  a 
door,  through  which  they  palled  into  a  fecond  portico. 
The  firft  of  thefe  porticos  was  deftined  for  the  energu - 
men!,  and  penitents  in  the  firft  llage  of  their  repentance; 
the  lecond  was  much  longer,  deftined  for  penitents  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  catechumens,  and  hence  called 
vapOr, ferula ,  becaufe  thofe  placed  in  it  began  to  be 
fubjett  to  the  difcipliiie  of  the  church.  .Thefe  two  por¬ 
ticos  took  up  about  one  third  of  the  fpace  of  the  church. 
From  the  fecond  portico,  they  palled  into  the  nave,  Vcta(t 
which  took  up  near  another  third  of  the  church.  In  the 
middle,  or  at  one  fide  of  the  nave,  was  the  ambo,  where 
the  deacons  and  priefts  read  the  gofpel,  and  preached. 
The  nave  was  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  people, 
who  here  affifted  at  prayers. 

Near  the  entrance  of  this  was  the  baptistery,  or  font. 
Beyond  the  nave  was  the  choir,  Xop°f>  fet  with  feats, 
and  round:  the  firft  feat  on  the  right,  next  the  fan&u- 
ary,  being  for  the  chanter,  or  choragus. 

From  the  choir,  they  afeended  by  fteps  to  the  fandluary, 
which  was  entered  at  three  doors.  The  Sanctuary 
had  three  apfides  in  its  length  ;  a  great  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  under  which  was  the  altar,  crowned  with  a  bal¬ 
dachin,  fupported  by  four  columns.  Under  each  of 
the  fmall  apfides,  was  a  kind  of  table,  or  cupboard,  in 
manner  of  a  beaufet. 

Though,  of  the  Greek  churches  now  remaining,  few  have 
all  the  parts  above  deferibed;  molt  of  them  having  been 
reduced  to  ruins,  or  converted  into  mofques. 

M.  Frezier,  engineer  to  the  French  king,  and  F.  Cor- 
demoy,  a  regular  canon,  have  difputed  the  form  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  churches,  and  the  belt  manner  of 
building  them  with  a  good  deal  of  learning,  in  the 
Journals  de  Trevoux. 

For  the  form  of  the  Latin  churches ,  though  it  be  various, 
yet  may  all  the  variety  be  reduced  to  two  heads;  viz. 
thofe  in  form  of  a  Ihip,  and  thofe  of  a  crofs. 

Church  -yard,  a  place  adjoining  to  a  church ,  employed 
commonly  for  the  interment  of  the  deceafed.  See  Coe- 

METER1UM. 

Chu government,  difeipline,  Sc c.  See  Ecclesiastical 
Government,  Discipline,  Policy,  See. 

CHURCH-tYiw  See  Church -xvardens. 

Church  -foot,  or  Churc  H-eJ/et,  a  payment,  or  contribu¬ 
tion,  by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called  primitia  Je- 
minum ;  being,  at  firft,  a  certain  meafure  of  wheat,  paid, 
to  the  prieft  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  as  the  firft  fruits  of 
harveft. 

This  was  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  and 
Canut.  c.  10.  But  after  this,  church-fcot  came  to  fignify 
a  reftrve  of  corn-rent  paid  to  the  lecular  priefts,  or  to 
the  religious  ;  and  fometimes  it  was  taken  in  fo  general 
a  fenfe  as  to  include  poultry,  or  anv  other  provilion  that 
was  paid  in  kind  to  the  religious. 

Chu  rch -zvardens,  anciently  called  CriURCH-rrm, are  offi-, 
cers  chofen  yearly  in  Ealler  week,  by  the  parfon,  and 
his  parilhioners,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place  ; 
to  look  to  the  church,  church-yards,  church-revenues, 
See,  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the  parilhioners  with  re¬ 
gard  to  faults  that  come  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  ec- 
clefiallical  court;  prefent  fcandalous  livers  to  the  bilhop  ; 
take  care  none  preach  without  licence,  See. 

Counfellors  and  attornies,  furgeons  and  apothecaries, 
and  difienting  minifters,  are  exempt  from  this  office  ; 
and  perfons  who  have  fued  a  felon  to  convidlion,  and 
the  firft  affignee  of  the  certificate  thereof,  are  exempted 
from  the  office  of  church-warden ,  in  the  parifh  where  the 
offence  was  committed.  The  fame  exemption  extends 
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td  perfons  ferving  in  the  militia,  during  Aich  fenlice. 
tfiffenters  are  allowed  to  execute  the  office  by  a  lufficicnt 
deputy.  A  perfon,  refufmg  the  office,  is  liable  to  ex¬ 
communication.  They  are  {worn  into  their  office  by  the 
archdeacon,  who  is  compellable  by  a  mandamus  to  ad¬ 
mit  thofe  whom  the  parilh  appoint. 

The  church-war  dens  are  a  kind  of  corporation  ;  and  are 
enabled  by  law  ro  fue,  and  be  fued,  for  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  church,  or  the  poor  of  the  pnilh. 

CHURCHING  of  women  after-child  birth,  took  its  rife  from 
the  Jewifh  rite  of  purification.  In  the  Greek  church  it 
was  limited  to  the  fortieth  day  after  delivery  ;  but  in 
the  weflern  parts  of  Europe  no  certain  time  is  obferved. 
There  is  an  office  in  the  liturgy  tor  this  purpofe. 

CHURLS,  Ceorle,  or  Carl,  in  Saxon  ‘Times,  fignified 
a  tenant  at  will,  who  held  of  the  thanes  on  condition  of 
rent  and  fervice.  They  were  of  two  iorts:  one  rented 
the  eftate  like  our  farmers:  the  other  tilled  and  manured 
the  demefnes,  and  were  called  ploughmen. 

CHURN- Owl.  See  Owl. 

CHURR-^orwz,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  gryllo- 
t  a  l  p  a  . 

CHYLE,  in  the  Animal  Occonomy ,  a  whitifh  juice,  into 
which  the  food  is  immediately  converted  by  digeftion,  or 
more  properly,  by  that  full  branch  thereof  called  chy- 
3L  I  FI  CATION. 

The  word  comes  from  juice. 

Some  think  that  all  the  grofs  fecretions  are  from  the 
chyle ;  and  particularly  that  pus  is  the  product  of  the 
chyle ,  and  not  of  the  blood  or  ferum.  Phil,  i  ranf.  N° 
427.  §  2- 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle-,  or  the 
a£t  whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle. 

Chylif  cation  is  begun  by  comminuting,  or  breaking  the 
aliment  in  the  mouth,  mixing  it  with  faliva,  and  chew 
ing  it  with  the  teeth. 

By  fuch  means,  the  food  is  reduced  into  a  land  of  pulp, 
which  falling  through  the  cefophagus  into  the  warm  fto- 
mach,  there  mixes  with  the  juices  thereof;  and  being 
thus  diluted,  begins  to  ferment,  or  putrefy,  and  afiumes 
a  very  different  form  from  what  it  had  before  ;  growing 
either  acid  or  rancid. 

Here  it  mixes  with  a  juice  feparated  from  the  blood  by 
the  glands  of  that  part,  whofe  excretory  dutts  open  into 
the  ftomach  ;  as  alfo  with  the  remains  of  the  former  ali¬ 
ment  :  and  thus  it  becomes  better  macerated,  diluted, 
diffolved,  and  acquires  {till  a  greater  likenefs  to  the  am 
mal  fluids,  and  is  called  chyme. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  flefliy  membrane  of  the  ftomach 
continually  contracting  and  preffing  its  contents  by  its 
periftaltic  motion,  occafions  a  more  intimate  mixture, 
and  by  degrees  works  the  more  fluid  parts  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum  ;  along  the  fides  whereof,  and 
the  reft  of  the  intejlina  tenula,  the  laCteals  are  planted  ; 
into  the  minute  orifices  whereof,  the  finer  part  of  the 
mafs  is  received.  / 

The  fabric  of  the  ftomach  being  confidered,  the  ffieatbf 
the  circumambient  parts,  the  pulfations  ot  innumerable 
arteries,  the  great  ftrokes  of  the  aorta  underneath,  the 
conftant  compreffion  of  the  diaphr agma,  and  abdominal 
mufcles  ;  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  the  finer  part 
of  the  aliment  will  be  firft  expelled  the  ftomach  ;  and 
that  the  groffer  will  remain  ;  till,  by  the  repeated  aCtion 
of  the  fluids,  and  the  contraction  and  pulfation  of  the 
folids,  they  alfo  become  fine  enough  to  go  off :  thus  is 
the  ftomach  left  empty  ;  and  by  means  of  its  mufcular 
coat,  reduced  to  a  date  of  contraction,  and  appetite  is 
renewed. 

Thus  will  even  the  fleftiy  membranes,  cartilages,  &c. 
of  animals  fed  on,  be  fqueezed,  and  be  obliged  to  give 
out  their  juices  ;  and  thus  is  a  fluid  obtained,  that  (hah 
have  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  properties  With  thofe  of 
cur  bodies. 

This  juice  being  got  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum 
and  fmaller  inteftines,  its  liquefaaion  is  (till  promoted 
by  its  mixture  with  two  other  diffolvents,  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  the  bile;  and  by  continued  fermentation; 
which  divide  and  fubtilize  thofe  parts  that  were  left  too 
grofs:  and  by  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  guts  it  is 
protruded  forwards.  In  the  paffage  through  the  fmall 
inteftines,  the  finer  part  of  the  mafs,  which  we  call  the 
chyle,  enters  the  orifices  of  the  lacteal  veins  of  the  firft 
kind,  wherewith  the  whole  mefentery  is  intermixed; 
which  either  alone,  or  together  with  the  rneferaic  veins, 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  glands  at  the  bafis  of  the 
mefentery. 

Then  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  laCteals  of  the  fecond 
kind,  and  is  conveyed  into  glands  between  the  two 
tendons  of  the  diaphr  agma,  known  herctofoie  under  the 
name  of  the  Ittmbary  glands,  now  called  Pecquet  s  re- 
fervatory,  and  receptaculum  chyli ;  whence,  being  mixed 
with  great  quantities  of  lymph,  it  is  carried  to  the  heart, 
by  the  thoracic  duel:,  and  tha  fubclavian  vein  ;  wherein 


it  begins  to  be  mixed  with  the  hlodd,  and  to  circulate; 
and  in  time  becomes  affimilated  thereto.  A  fpiritof  va¬ 
pour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  fixed  air  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  fubftances,  is  let  tree  from  the  various  mixtures 
during  their  fermentation  in  the  firft  paffages,  enters  the 
compofition  of  t  h  e  chyle,  and  is  trail  fin  it  ted  with  it  to  the 
blood,  communicating  to  it  iis  inteftine  motion,  and 
thus  preventing  the  natural  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  pu¬ 
trefaction.  See  Digestion. 

CHYLOSIS,  in  Medicine,  the  aCtion  whereby  the  aliment 
is  converted  into  chyle,  or  chyme,  in  the  ftomach,  &c: 
whether  it  be  by  a  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  or  the  con¬ 
tractile  force  of  the  ftomach,  or  both. 

CHYME,  an  animal  juice,  which  is,  according  to  fome, 
the  fame  with  that  commonly  called  chyle. 


Some,  however,  diftiuguifli  between  chyme  and  chyle-, 
reftraining  the  word  chyme  to  the  mafs  of  food,  Sect 
while  in  the  ftomach,  before  it  be  fufficiently  commi¬ 
nuted  and  liquefied  to  pafs  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum , 
and  thence  into  the  laCteals,  to  be  further  diluted  and 
impregnated  with  the  pancreatic  juice  ;  where  it  com¬ 
mences  chyle.  And  others  diftinguifh  and  denominate 
them  the  contrary  way. 

I11  the  common  fignification  of  the  word,  it  denotes 
every  kind  of  humour  which  is  incraffated  by  concoc¬ 
tion.  Galen  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  guftatory  faculty  or 
quality  in  animals  and  plants. 

CHYMICAL  oils.  '  See  Chetkical  Oil. 

CHY'MISTRY,  or  Chemistry,  is  a  fcience,  the  objeCt 
of  which  is  to  difeover  the  properties  of  bodies  by  ana- 
lyfis  and  by  combination. 

Critics  are  divided  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  chy- 
mijlry  :  it  is  ufually  derived  from  xui juice-,  or  from 
X? uv,  to  melt.  Boerhaave,  and  others,  more  juftly  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  Egyptian  chema,  or  kema,  black  ;  and 
write  it  chemia ,  not  chymia.  Others,  making  Cham  the 
inventor  of  chymljlry ,  derive  the  term  lrom  his  name  ; 
fupporting  their  etymology  on  the  fignification  ot  the 
word  DH,  chum,  which  in  the  Hebrew  fignifies  heat , 
hot ,  black  ;  all  of  them  bearing  fome  relation  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  chymljlry. 

Chymljlry  is  alfo  known  under  various  other  names  :  it  is 
fometimes  called  the  Tlermetlcal art,  from  a  fuppofition  of 
its  being  invented  by  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.  Others  call 
it  the  Egyptian  art,  from  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
firft  prattifed  :  others,  the  [acred,  os  divine  art-,  and  poiefis , 
or  the  art  of  making  gold,  &c.  Others  call  it  th  t  fpaghic 
art-,  Paracelfus,  the  hyffopic  art  :  and  others,  pyrbtechnia. 
The  chief  object  of  chymljlry  is,  to  analyfe,  or  decom¬ 
pound,  natural  bodies:  reduce  them  to  their  firft:  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  difeover  their  hidden  virtues  ;  and  demohftratc 
their  inner  contexture,  or  the  center  as  they  call  it, 
wherein  natural  fubftances  concur.  In  a  word,  chy- 
mijlry  is  the  anatomy  of  natural  bodies,  by  means  of  fire  ; 
which  is  the  definition  Hanneman  gives  us  of  the  art. 
Boerhaave  defines  chymljlry  more  fcientifically  :  “  An 
“  art  whereby  fenfible  bodies  contained  in  veffels,  or 
capable  of  being  contained  therein,  are  fo  changed, 
by  means  of  certain  inilruments,  and  principally  of 
“  fire,  that  their  feveral  powers  and  virtues  are  thereby 
“  difeovered,  with  a  view  to  philofopliy,  medicine,  &c.” 
This  definition  appears  very  prolix  and  circumftantial, 
and  more  like  a  defeription  than  a  definition;  but  with 
all  his  endeavours,  that  author  allures  11s,  he  could  not 
frame  a  fhorter,  that  would  exprefs  the  full  fcope,  ob¬ 
jeCt,  and  inftruments  of  chymljlry,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  every  other  art :  which  is  the  point  all  the  writers  of 
chymljlry  have  {tumbled  at. 

For  chymljlry  cannot  juftly  be  called  the  art  of  rcfolving 
bodies,  as  Regius,  Paracelfus,  &c-  define  it  ;  fince  me¬ 
chanics  will  alfo  do  that:  nor  is  the  matter  mended,  by 
faying,  is  is  the  art  of  analyjing  bodies  by  fire  ;  as  Helmont 
has  done  :  nor  by  fait,  as  others  would  have  it.  Thefe 
definitions  include  only  a  part,  inftead  of  the  whole. 
And  with  as  little  propriety  is  it  termed,  the  art  of  fepa~ 
rating  the  pure  from  the  impure-,  inafmuch  as  it  compounds 
as  well  as  feparates,  and  frequently  mixes  the  pure  with 
the  impure.  Chymljlry ,  on  this  footing,  appears  a  very 
extenfive  art :  its  objeCt,  or  the  materia  chymica,  is  all 
fenfible  bodies,  capable  of  being  contained  in  vefiels  ; 
and  is  accordingly  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  fojftl* 
vegetable ,  and  animal.  The  operations  of  chymljlry  in¬ 
clude  all  the  changes  produced  in  bodies  by  natural 
agents  or  inftruments;  viz  .decottion,  tnfujion,  exhalation, 
calcination,  extratlion ,  di/lillation,  cryjiallization,  Ac. 

The  effeCts,  or  productions  of  ch)mijlry,  may  be  reduced 
to  magi/leries,  extrafts,  tinflures,  elixirs,  and  clyjfufes. 

The  inftruments,  ox  agents  of  chymljlry,  whereby  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed,  are  fire,  water,  air,  earth,  men- 
Jtruums  ;  and  injlruments  properly  fo  called,  as  alembics, 
cucurbits ,  retorts,  pelicans, furnaces,  and  lutes.  See  Table 
of  Chemical  V fids. 

Chymljlry ,  as  now  conceived,  is  an  aflemblage  of  very 
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ffifferent  parts,  which  anciently  fubfifted  feparate,  or  at 
leaft  had  a  fubfiftenoe  prior  to  each  other ;  as  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  metals  for  human  ufes,  the  attempts  of  tranf- 
muting  the  bafer  metals  into  gold,  the  preparing  of  me¬ 
dicines,  &c.  If  we  are  to  trace  the  antiquity  of  chy- 
mi/lry,  as  an  art  that  teaches  to  convert  other  metals  into 
gold,  or  to  procure  an  univerfal  remedy  for  all  difeafes, 
therefearch  will  not  carry  us  far  back  ;  but  as  it  relates 
to  the  difcovery  of  metals  in  the  mine,  and  the  digging, 
feparating,  and  purifying  them,  it  challenges  even  the 
higlieft  antiquity;  and  is  held  by  fome  very  learned  per- 
fons  to  have  been  pradifed  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  chymijlry ,  no  doubt,  was  fir  ft  pradifed 
in  Egypt.  According  to  Mofes,  Tubal  Cain  ihould  be 
the  fi rlt  inventor.  Profane  authors  refer  it  to  Vulcan  ; 
and  fome  of  the  lateftand  belt  critics  endeavour  to  (hew, 
that  Tubal  Cain  and  Vulcan  were  the  fame;  as  indeed 
there  is  a  great  reiemblance  between  their  names. 

After  Tubal  Cain,  the  firft  chymift  we  read  of  is  Mofes ; 
whofe  (kill  in  chym'ijlry  is  inconteltible,  from  his  burning 
and  pulverizing  the  golden  calf  the  Ifraelites  had  fet  up, 
and  giving  it  the  people  to  drink  ;  there  being  fcarce  a 
more  difficult  operation  in  all  chym'ijlry ,  than  to  make 
gold  potable. 

Democritus  likewife  is  faid  to  have  been  inllruded  by 
the  Egyptian  priefts  in  many  chym'ical  operations ;  e.  g. 
in  the  arts  of  foftening  ivory,  vitrifying  flints,  and  imi¬ 
tating  precious  (tones.  In  this  abftrad  of  the  hiltory  of 
chym'ijlry ,  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  the  claims  of  Hermes 
Trifmegiftus,  or  to  give  any  account  of  books  on  this 
fubje£t,  under  his  name,  as  they  ate  generally  reckoned 
to  be  fpurious.  Some  authors  obferve,  that  Dioclefian, 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  ordered  all  the  books  of 
chym'ijlry ,  anciently  written  by  the  Egyptians,  for  making 
gold  and  filver,  to  be  fought  out  and  burnt;  that  they 
might  not  have  the  power  of  enriching  themfelves  by 
this  art,  or  of  putting  themfelves,  by  this  means,  into  a 
condition  of  revolting  again. 

Chym'ijlry  had  the  common  fate  of  the  other  arts,  at  the 
tleclenfion  of  the  Eaftern  empire ;  and  lay  buried  and 
forgot  till  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  retrieved  it. 
He  was  followed  by  Lully,  Ripley,  Bafil  Valentine, 
Paracelfus,  Agricola,  Van  Helmont,  Glauber,  Boyle, 
Lemery,  Homberg,  &c.  by  whom  the  art  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  its  prefent  degree  of  perfection. 

The  firft  chym'Jls  confined  themfelves  to  metals  :  and 
they  made  many  abfurd  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  for 
tranfmuting  metals  into  gold  ;  whilft  fome  of  them,  as 
Raymond,  Lully,  and  Paracelfus  in  particular,  were  pof- 
fefi'ed  with  the  no  lefs  extravagant  notion  of  an  univerfal 
medicine,  to  which,  however,  we  may  attribute  the 
eftabliffiment  of  rational  chymijlry  on  the  ruins  of  al¬ 
chemy.  In  thefe  latter  ages,  the  bounds  of  chym  'ijlry  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  plants,  animals,  minerals, 
&c.  have  been  taken  into  it. 

It  is  but  of  late  that  chymijlry  has  been  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  medicines:  Bafil  Valentine,  and  Arnoldus 
_de  Villa  Nova,  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  that  attempted 
it.  Paracelfus  and  Van  Helmont  carried  it  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  render  medicine  almoft  wholly  chym'ical. 
Authors  on  the  fubjed  of  chymijlry  are  very  numerous  : 
Borel  has  publiffied  a  catalogue  of  moft  of  them,  under 
the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Chymica  ;  containing  the  names 
of  above  four  thoufand.  Barner,  phyfician  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  arranged  the  princi¬ 
pal  chym'ical  experiments,  and  added  rational  explications, 
in  a  work  entitled  Chymia  philofophica  perfede  deline- 
ata,  &c.  Norimb.  1689.  Becher,  Stahl,  and  Boer- 
haave  deferve  to  be  particularly  recorded  :  the  former 
have  eftabiifhed  an  admirable  theory,  which  is  the  fureft 
guide  in  chym'ical  refearches,  and  the  conformity  of  which 
with  the  phenomena  of  chymijlry  fucceffive  experiments 
have  evinced  ;  and  the  latter  has  given  both  the  hiltory, 
theory,  and  pradice,  in  an  orderly  and  fcientifical  me¬ 
thod.  Dr.  Friend  has  attempted  to  reduce  chymijlry  to 
Newtonianifm,  and  to  account  for  the  reafons  of  the 
operations  on  chym'ical  principles.  There  are  many  later 
writers,  who  have  either  diredly  or  indiredly,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  contributed  to  the  extention  of  this  fcience. 
See  Dr.  Lewis’s  valuable  edition  of  Neumann’s  Works  ; 
and  the  Englifh  tranfiation  of  Macquer’s  Chemical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  with  many  additions  and  improvements  annexed' 
to  it  by  the  tranfiator. 

Chymijlry  is-divided  into  metallurgy,  alchymia ,  chymica! 
pharmacy,  and  chym'ical philojophy.  See  Metallurgy, 
Alchymy,  &c. 

Chymijlry  again  is  divided  into, 

Chymistry,  commercial ,  ufed  to  denote  the  application 
both  of  technical  and  philofophical  chymijlry ,  to  the  efta- 
blifhing,  fupporting,  or  improving  any  branch  of  trade 
or  commerce. 

Chymistry,  economical ,  the  application  of  philofophical, 
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technical,  or  commercial  chymijlry ,  to  the  fervice  Snd 
accommodation  of  the  affairs  of  a  family. 

Chymistry,  philofophical.  Philolophic  chymijlry  con  lifts 
of  three  parts,  viz.  invention ,  rationale,  and  experiment  % 
whence  we  may  define  it  to  be  a  particular  exercife  of  the 
rational  and  inventive  faculties  of  the  mind,  leading  to 
experiments,  and  thence  to  the  difeovery  of  caules,  ft) 
as  to  form  axioms  that  ffial!  rationally  account  for  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  difeover  rules  cf  pradice  for  producing 
uleful  effects.  And  thus  philofophical  chymijlry  is  not 
only  the  key  to  all  the  other  parts,  but  it  dilcovers  of  it- 
feif  the  caules  of  many  natural  phenomena,  as  particu¬ 
larly,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  vegetation,  the  growth 
of  minerals,  and  the  like.  & 

This  branch  of  chymijlry  alfo  explains  the  general  forms 
and  qualities  of  bodies,  whereon  the  properties  and 
elleas  depend  ;  as  volatility  and  fixednefs,  fluidity  and 
nrmnefs,  colours^  taftes,  odours,  cftcrvcfccnces,  fer- 
mentation,  folution,  precipitation,  congelation,  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  like. 

io  this  part  of  chymijlry  it  alfo  belongs  to  bring  new  in¬ 
ventions  to  the  tell,  to  difeover  their  validity  or  infuffi- 
ciency.  Thus  when  any  hint  is  ftarted  for  a  new  trade, 
or  method  invented  for  the  improvement  of  an  old  one, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  in  the  larger  way, 
it  ‘hould  be  experimented  in  miniature;  as  the  affay- 
mafter  tells  the  owner  of  an  ore  whether  it  will  be  worth 
the  erecting  large  works  for  it,  or  not. 

Chymistry,  technical.  By  technical  chymijlry  is  meant  thd 
application  of  philofophical  chymijlry  to  the  immediate 
lervice  of  arts,  lo  as  by  its  means  to  invent,  form,  affilt, 
promote,  or  perfed  them  in  the  large  way  of  buliuefs. 

Chymistry,  theory  of .  Under  the  theory  of  this  art  are 
to  be  laid  down  all  the  general  truths  which  the  particu¬ 
lar  experiments  of  chemifts  have  hitherto  demonllrated 
Fheie  are,  on  th.s  occahon,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  whole  body  of  fuch  truths  makes  the  univerfal  theory 
of  chymijlry,  for  chymijlry  is  no  fcience  formed  a  priori ;  it 
is  no  production  of  the  human  mind,  or  railed  by  rea- 
ionmg,  but  collected  pojleriori  from  experiments;  it 
took  its  rife  from  various  operations  cafually  made,  and 
obferving  thofe  that  had  one  and  the  fame  Uniform  tm- 
dency,  w.thont  any  expedition  of  what  followed;  and 
was  only  reduced  into  an  art,  by  colleding  and  com¬ 
paring  the  effeds  of  fuch  uncertain  experiments,  and 
noting  the  tendency  thereof:  fo  far  then  as  a  number  of 
expenments  agree  to  eftabl.lh  any  unqueftionable  truth, 
fo  far  they  may  be  conlidered  as  conftituting  the  theory 
of  chymijlry.  Such  a  theory  is  neceffary  to  be  premifed  to 
every  art ;  and  fomething  equivalent  to  this  is  pradifed 
by  every  artifan,  in  teaching  his  difciple  how  to  proceed 
orderly  in  the  exercife  of  his  art;  and  accordingly  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  teach  the  pradice  of  chymillry  to 
advantage,  without  having  firft  given  fome  fuch  theory. 
In  the  orming  fuch  a  theory  of  chymijlry,  a  dired  ufe 
may  indeed  be  made  of  the  demonftrations  in  phyfics  as 
particularly  in  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  and  hydraulics; 
fince  the  properties  common  to  all  bodies,  and  whatfar^ 
ther  aftedions  certainly  flow  therefrom,  have  their  place 
in  ch)mijlry.  One  cannot,  however,  be  too  referved  in 
this  ufe,  fince  thofe  fingular  properties  found  in  fome 
bodies,  will,  if  applied  to  others,  falfify  the  mechanical 
demonftrations,  which  might  hold  true  every  where 

Due  regard  being  had  to  this  rule,  the  difeoveries  of  na- 
turalilts  and  mathematicians  will  always  be  advantage¬ 
ous,  never  injurious  to  the  art  of  chymillry. 

CHYMOLOG1,  among  the  Botanical  Students,  fuch  as  have 
employed  their  time  in  inveftigating  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  plants  from  their  tafte  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  Medicine,  the  ad  of  making,  or  preparing 

CHYME.  c  c  r  fc, 

The  word  comes  from  Juccus,  of  %c^,  fundo,  l 

melt. 

Chymajis,  according  to  fome,  is  the  fecond  of  the  con- 
codions  made  in  the  body ;  being  a  repeated  preparation 
of  the  moft  impure  and  grois  parts  of  the  chyle,  which 
being  rejededt  by  the  ladeals,  is  imbibed  by  the  mefe- 
raics,  and  thence  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be  there  elabo¬ 
rated,  purified,  and  fubtilized  afreffi.  It  is  of  this,  ac¬ 
cording)  to  Rogers,  that  the  animal  fpirits  are  formed. 

Chymosis,  or  rather  Chemosis,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye-lids,  which  turns  out  their  infide 
to  fight. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  comes  from  xarra,  hifco,  I 
gape. 

CHYTLA,  in  Antiquity,  a  liquor  made  of  wine  and  oil, 
and  fometimes  ufed  in  divination. 

CHYTRI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  feftival  In  honour  of  - 
Bacchus-  and  Mercury,  kept  011  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  Amhefterion. 

CIBDELO PLACIA,  in  Natural  Hilary,  the  name  of  a 

genus 
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genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived  from  kiZo»M(, 
ynpure,  and  vko$,  a  crujl.  The  bodies  of  this  genus  are 
.errene  fpars,  that  is,  are  compofcd  of  fpar,  debafed  by 
a  very  large  admixture  of  earth,  and  are  not  therefore 
4>f  the  lealt  brighttiefs  or  tranfparence;  and  are  found 
formed  into  thin  crufts,  coating  over  vegetable  and  other 
extraneous  bodies  in  form  of  incruftations.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  five  known  fpecies,  fome  of  them  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  diftinguHhed  by  particular  names. 
CIBDELOSTRACIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name^of  a 
genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived  from  xi£&iX9?, 
fault'd  or  adulterated,  with  extraneous  matter,  and  oepanoy,  a 
crujl,  or  Jhell.  . 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cruftaccous  fpars,  fo  highly 
debafed  with  earth,  that  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye 
mere  earths;  they  are  deftitute  of  all  brightnefs  or 
tranfparence,  and  are  formed  into  thin  plates,  and  ufu- 
ally  found  incrufting  over  the  ftdes  of  fiflures  of  ftones. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feven  known  fpecies. 

CIBORIA,  in  Antiquity,  the  large  hulks  of  Egyptian  beans, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  large  as  tofervefor  drink¬ 
ing  cups  ;  whence  they  had  their  name  ciborium,  fignify- 
ing  a  cup  :  in  the  Egyptian  language. 
eiBORIU  M,  in  Ecclrfiajlieal  Writers,  the  covering  for  the 
altar.  This  covering  is  iupported  by  four  high  columns, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  tent  for  the  eucharift,  in  the  Romilh 
churches.  Sonic  authors  call  it  turris  gejlatoria,  and 
other  pyxis.  Rut  the  pyxis  is  properly  the  box  in  which 
the  eucharift  is  preferved. 

CIBOULS.  See  Okions. 

CIBUS  ferialis ,  in  Jntiquity ,  an  entertainment  peculiar  to 
a  funeral  ;  for  which  purpofe,  beans,  parfley,  lettuce, 
bread,  eggs,  lentils,  and  fait  were  in  ufe. 

CICADA,  the  balm  cricket,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  infers  of  the  order  of  hemiptcra,  common  in  Italy, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  found  in 
England.  It  has  large  wings,  and  makes  a  loud  noife, 
fomething  like  that  of  the  cricket.  See  ’Tab .  of  Itjctts, 
5.  and  Harvest-^. 

They  are  recommended  by  fome  in  medicine  as  remedies 
for  colics,  powdered  and  mixed  with  pepper ;  or  burnt 
to  allies  alone,  are  given  in  nephritic  cafes. 

61c aD  a  aquatica,  the  water- gr  ajshopper ,  a  name  very  inju- 
dicioufly  given  by  Rondeletius  to  an  animal  found  fre¬ 
quently  in  ftanding  waters,  of  a  greyifti  colour,  with  fix 
legs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rudiments  of  wings;  it 
is  remarkable  alfo  for  having  a  fort  of  malk  before  the 
face,  which  it  removes  or  lifts  up  at  plcafure.  It  is  a 
poor  defencelefs  animal,  and  is  a  prey  to  almoft  all  the 
other  water  animals,  even  to  many  that  are  fmaller  than 
itfelf :  it  has  no  tore  of  relation  to  the  grasshopper  ; 
but  is  the  hexapode,  or  Worm  ftate  of  one  of  the  libelhc, 
or  DRAGON-^irr. 

The  hinder  pair  of  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  others, 
and  are  ufed  in  fwimming,  as  oars,  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  the  kotonecta. 

Cicada  of  North  America.  This  infed  is  feen  annually, 
but  in  no  great  numbers,  in  Penfylvania  ;  but  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  they  come  forth 
in  fuch  fwarms,  that  they  are  called  locujls.  They  are 
the  prey  of  fo  many  animals,  that  their  numbers  foon 
decreafe  ;  and  their  duration  by  order  of  nature  being 
fhort,  they  quickly  difappear.  _  .  A 

There  are  two  diftincl  fpecies  of  oicada  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  See  a  curious  account  of  the  largeft  fort,  by  Mr. 
Collinfon,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liv.  N°  10.  an.  1764. 
CICADULA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  Mr. 
Ray  to  a  fmall  fpecies  of  infeft,  called  by  Swammerdam 
locujl  pulex ,  and  found  in  May  and  June  on  the  ftalks 
and  leaves  of  plants,  involved  in  a  fpumous  white  mat¬ 
ter,  commonly  called  cuckow-fpit.  This  fpumc  is  not 
exfudated,  as  fome  fuppofed,  from  the  plant,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  animal  ;  and  if  it  be  well  wiped  away, 
without  injuring  the  creature,  more  will  be  immediately 
feen  ift'uing  out  of  its  mouth,  till  there  is  as  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  as  before.  .  ...  , 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  animal,  and  while  they 
lie  in  the  froth  they  are  of  thelhape  of  a  loufe,  fome  being 
of  a  whitifli,  fome  of  a  yellowifti,  and  fome  of  a  green 
colour.  The  hinder  legs  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
others,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  the  rudiments  of 
wings  at  the  (boulders.  They  often  change  their  (kins 
while  they  live  in  this  froth,  and  only  creep  at  this  time; 
but  when  they  leave  the  plant,  they  hop  and  lly,  having 
large  wings  which  cover  the  whole  body. 
CICATRICULA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  little  whitiffi  (peck, 
or  veficle,  in  the  coat  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  wherein  the 
fir  ft  changes  appear  towards  the  formation  of  the  chick. 
The  cicutricula  is  what  is  otherwife  called  the  eye  of  the 

CICATRISIVE,  Cicatrizans,  in  Medicine,  is  applied 
fo  fuch  remedies  as  are  very  dcficcativc  ;  and  ou  that 
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account  aid  natiire  to  rfcpair  die  (kin,  and  tb  fottri  a  ci¬ 
catrix,  or  efehar. 

Such  are  Armenian  bole<  powder  of  tuttjr,  and  the  ufi- 
guents  diapom pholygi s ,  deJiccativuM  rubrum ,  &c. 

Cicatrijivc  medicines  are  otherwife  ealkd  ejcbarotics,  epu- 
lotics,  incarnatives,  agglutinunts,  &c. 

CICATRIX,  in  Medicine,  &c.  a  little  feam,  or  elevation 
of  callous  flefti,  rifing  on  the  (kin,  and  remaining  thete 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound,  &c.  ordinarily  called  a 
jcar,  or  efehar. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  circa  cutcm  :  others  from  ci¬ 
catrix  from  cccCecatrix  ;  the  cicatrix  being  only  obdutlio 
vulncris,  the  covering  up,  or  hiding  of  the  wound  :  but  it 
is  better  derived  from  ccecatrix,  which  has  the  fame 
foice  ;  of  the  verb  ccecare,  to  blind . 

The  cicatrix  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  joining  of  the 
(kfiiy  parts,  as  a  callus  is  to  the  bones. 

I11  young  infants,  thefe  callofities,  or  fcar9,  fometiir.es 
much  diminiih,  and  oftentimes  quite  vanilh  when  come 
to  age,  as  particularly  obferved  in  the  pits  of  the  fmall 
pox  :  and,  in  growing,  they  are  fometimes  obferved  to 
change  their  fituation. 

Jn  large  wounds,  where  there  has  been  a  lofs  of  fub- 
fiance,  an  even  cicatrix  is  not  to  be  expelled,  without 
great  care  ill  the  furgeon.  When  an  even,  thick,  and 
white  matter  appears  in  the  wound,  it  is  to  be  drefl'ed 
either  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  as  occafion  (hall 
require  ;  the  fuperfluous  matter  mull  at  every  drefting  be 
wiped  away  with  a  very  light  hand  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
much  better  to  leave  fome  of  it  in  the  wound,  than  to 
treat  that  roughly  in  taking  it  away  ;  for  wiping  the 
wound  too  roughly,  hinders  the  growth  of  new  (lefli ; 
but  a  little  matter  being  left,  only  performs  the  office  of 
oil  or  balfam,  in  keeping  the  parts  moift.  Thefe  rules 
being  obferved,  new  fle(h  will  prcfently  fpring  up,  and 
the  wound  unite:  but  that  an  even  cicatrix  may  be 
procured,  the  furgeon  mu  ft  endeavour  by  degrees  to 
harden  the  new  fiefh,  by  the  application  of  dry  lint,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  tight  bandage.  When  this  does  not  prove 
fufficient,  it  may  be  proper  to  ufe  lome  of  the  drying  bal— 
fams,  or  drying  powders,  fuch  as  tutty,  lapis  calaminai  is, 
mallich,  colophony,  &c.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
frequently  ufed  for  this  purpofe  alfo,  with  great  fuccefs, 
for  it  carries  a  very  great  aftringent  and  drying  virtue 
with  it. 

See  obfervations  on  a  deep  wound  Qf  the  brain  that  cica¬ 
trized,  by  Tudecius,  in  the  Col.  Acad,  tom.  iii.  P.  E. 
p.  407. 

CICATRIZING,  in  Medicine .  Sre  Cicatrisive. 
CICCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  moncecia  tetranaria  clafs  ; 
the  male  (lowers  of  which  have  a  four-leaved  calyx,  and 
no  corolla  ;  the  female  have  a  three- leaved  calyx,  no  co¬ 
rolla,  four  ftyles,  and  a  capfule  including  four  berries. 
CICELY,  in  Botany.  See  Chervil. 

CICER,  the  chich-pea,  in  Botany.  See  Chick- Pea. 
CICERBITA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  common  fonchus,  or  fow-thiftle* 
CICERONIASTRI,  or  Ciceroniani,  an  appellation 
given  by  way  of  contempt  to  thofe  moderns,  who  difputa 
the  propriety  of  all  expreffions  and  words  sot  found  in 
Cicero. 

C1CERUM  lapis,  the  chich-Jlonr,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  a  fort  of  fmall  round  (tones,  of 
the  nature  of  the  pifolithe  or  pea-ftones,  but  fmaller 
than  thofe  ufually  are,  and  of  a  dufky  grey  colour.  They 
very  exactly  refemble  the  fruit  of  the  cicer  or  chich-pea, 
and  are  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  old  Jerufa- 
lem. 

CICERELLUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Boccone, 
and  fome  other  authors,  to  the  ammodytes  or  fand- 
eel,  the  tobianus  of  Schoneveldt. 

CICHORIUM.yirarury,  in  Botany.  See  Endive. 
CICINDELA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  the  CLOW[- 
worm» 

Cicindela  volans .  Sec  Glow- scorn. 

C1CISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymology  figni- 
fies  a  whifperer-,  which  has  been  bellowed  in  Italy  both 
on  lovers,  and  on  thofe  who  to  outward  appearance  adt 
as  fuch,  attending  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  at¬ 
tention  and  refpedt  as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  This 
Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  reproachfully  by 
fome  writers  :  Mr.  Baretti  has  taken  great  pains  to  vin¬ 
dicate  it.  He  aferibes  it  to  a  fpirit  of  gallantry,  derived 
from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  much  heightened  and  re¬ 
fined  by  the  revival  of  tbe  Platonic  philofophy  in  Italy, 
about  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  by  the  verfes  of  Pe¬ 
trarch  in  compliment  to  the  beautiful  Laura,  and  his 
numerous  imitators.  Account  of  the  Manners,  &c.  of 
Italy,  vol,  i.  chap.  8. 

CICLA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  whits 

beet.  _  . 

Cicla,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Artedi,  and  other 
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Ute  writers,  to  a  fpecies  of  fifli  called  chichle by  Aridotle 
and  JElian,  and  turdus  minor  by  the  generality  of  late 
•writers.  See  Verdone. 

CICONIA,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  by  which  authors  call 
the  tlork.  See  Stork. 

CICUTA.  See  Hemlock. 

There  are  not  wanting  authors  among  the  Germans, 
who  recommend  the  feed  of  the  common  hemlock  againd 
obftruftioris  in  the  fpleen  ;  but  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
medies  enough  in  the  fame  intention,  which  are  not 
ftifpe&ed  as  poifonous,  it  is  belt  to  be  contented  with 
them,  till  a  great  many  more  trials  have  been  made  of 
this  new  medicine  than  we  have  accounts  of  at  pretent. 

CIcuta  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients,  for  a 
poifonous  juice,  or  liquor,  expreffed  from  a  plant  called 
cicuta  aquaticcr,  being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the 
flate  criminals  at  Athens  were  put  to  death. 

The  cicuta  of  the  ancients  is  a  lecret  now  fcarce  poflible 
to  be  difeovered.  Wepfer  in  an  exprrls  treatife  on  the 
fubjeff,  will  have  it  the  oenantiie  cicutce  facie ,  fucco 
virofo ;  which  he  deferibi  s  by  the  name  of  cicuta  aqua- 
tica  ;  and  of  the  difmal  effeCts  of  which  he  gives  a  very 
ample  relation.  At  lead  the  violence  of  this  plant  makes 
it  a  much  fitter  inftrument  of  hafly  death  than  the  com¬ 
mon  cicuta  or  hemlock,  which  is  much  lefs  malignant. 
Though  fomc  have  fuggeded,  that  the  poifonous  draught 
to  which  the  Athenians  doomed  their  criminals,  was  an 
infpiffated  juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta ,  and 
fome  other  corrofive  herbs.  Vide  Mead’s  Effay  on  F"oi- 
fons,  ap.  Bibi.  Med.  tom.  iii.  p.  281. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta .  Plato,  in  his  Dialogue  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  obferves,  that  “  lhe  execu- 
<c  tioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  cf  caufing 
“  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  flowly.”  M.  Petit,  in  his 
Obfervationes  Mil'cellaneae,  remarks,  that  this  advertife- 
ment  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of  humanity, 
but  to  fave  the  cicuta  :  for  he  was  only  allowed  fo  much 
poifon  per  ann-  which  if  he  exceeded,  he  was  to  furnifli 
the  red  at  his  own  expence.  This  condruttion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  paff-ige  in  Plutarch  :  the  executioner  who 
abminidered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion,  not  having  enough, 
Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy  more  ;  obferving,  by 
the  way.  that  it  was  odd  enough,  that  at  Athens  a  man 
mud  pay  for  every  thing,  even  his  own  death. 

CICUTARI A.  See  Hemlock,  and  Chervil. 

CIDAPJS,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jewifh  high  prieds. 
Whenever  there  is  mention  of  the  high  pried’s  mitre, 
the  Hebrew  word  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  it  is  always 
miznephetb  ;  and  mygbaolh  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  bonnet 
belonging  to  common  prieds.  The  rabbins  (av  the  lame 
thing  is  meant  by  both  thefe  terms,  and  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  prieds  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  (ixteen  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like 
an  helmet  or  a  turban:  and  they  allow  no  other  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  between  the  high  pried’s  bonnet,  and  that  of 
other  prieds,  than  this,  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in 
the  form  of  a  turban,  whereas  the  other  worn  by  ordi¬ 
nary  prieds  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point.  Exod. 

•  xxviii.  4. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Plebrew  prieds  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  temple  without  covering  their  heads.  And 
dill  at  this  day  it  is  reckoned  an  incivility  in  the  Ead, 
and  a  mark  of  contempt,  for  any  man  to  pull  off  his  hat 
or  turban  to  another,  or  to  fhew  his  naked  head  before 
any  one. 

Cidaris,  in  Conchyliology.  SeeTuRB AVS-fhcll. 

CIDER,  a  briik,  tart,  cool  liquor,  prepared  from  apples. 
See  Cyder. 

CIERGE,  in  Conchyliology ,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to 
a  fea-diel],  a  fpecies  of  voluta.  This  is  of  the  colour 
of  common  yellow  wax,  without  any  variegations  on  the 
furface  but  when  its  rough  coat  is  taken  off,  it  makes 
a  very  different  appearance,  having  the  zones  and  colours 
of  the  onyx.  It  is  preferved  in  many  cabinets,  in  this 
date,  under  the  name  of  the  onyx  fliel). 

CIGALE,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  French  name  for  the 
cicada ,  particularly  for  the  large  kind,  called  acheta  by 
the  ancients.  See  FI  a  r  v E s  ~r-Jly. 

CIGNE,  in  Conchyliology ,  the  swan-/? ell,  a  name  given  by 
the  French  virtuqfi  to  a  fpecies  of  voluta,  which,  befide 
this  name,  is  known  by  two  other  very  different  ones, 
cierge  and  onyx,  and  is  taken  by  the  generality  of  col¬ 
lectors  for  three  different  fhells.  When  it  has  its  natu¬ 
ral  coat  on,  it  is  of  a  rough  furface,  and  yellow  colour, 
much  like  that  of  common  wax,  whence  it  is  called 
cierge,  or  the  wax-fliell.  When  this  coat  is  jud  taken 
off,  it  appears  of  a  very  beautiful  white,  'and  is  then 
called  the  eigne,  or  fwan  fhell ;  and  when  it  is  polifhed 
farther  down,  fo  as  to  fhew  its  inner  ftru&ure,  it  ap¬ 
pears  zoned  in  the  manner  of  the  onyx,  and  is  then 
called  the  onyx. 

C1GALON,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  the  name  by  which  the 
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French  writers  call  the  fmnller  fpecies  of  cicada,  as  they 
do  the  larger  the  cigale.  The  ancients  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  two  fpecies  of  cicada ;  a  great  one,  and  a 
fmaller  one  :  the  lad  of  thefe  they  called  tettigonia ,  and 
the  fird  achcta.  It  has  been  ufually  fuppoferi,  that  the 
cigalon  of  the  moderns  was  their  tettigonia  :  but  Mr. 
Reaumur  obferves,  that  we  have  in  reality  three  kinds 
of  them,  a  large,  a  middling,  and  a  fmall  one,  and  tfiat 
the  large  was  their  acheta,  the  middle  one  their  tettigonia  • 
and  that  the  cigalon,  or  fmall  one,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  hornet,  was  wholly  unknown  to  them  .See 
Har  VEST -fly. 

•CILERY,  in  Architecture,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  drapery 
or  leavage  on  the  heads  of  columns. 

CILIA,  in  Anatomy,  the  hairs  wherewith  the p'alpcbree,  or 
eye-lids,  are  fringed  ;  efpecially  the  upper,  which  are 
larger  and  differ  than  thofe  of  the  under. ' 

J  heir  ufe  feems  to  be,  to  break  rite  too  fierce  impreffion 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  as  alfo  to  keep  out  flies  and  moths, 
and  other  things  floating  in  the  air,  which  might  annoy 
the  eye. 

Thefe  cilia  fpring  from  a  fmall  row  of  glands,  which 
cover  a  thin  tender  cartilage,  edging  each  eye-lid,  and 
ferving  as  a  kind  of  rod,  or  ring,  to  itretch  them  upon. 

CILIARE,  in  Anatomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  a  part  of  the 
eye,  called  ligament  inn  ciliare  ;  becaufe  of  its  relation  to 
the  cilia,  or  hair  of  the  eye-lids. 

The  ligamentum  ciliare,  called  alfo  price  (pus  ciliaris ,  coh- 
fids  ot  a  range  of  black  fibres  difpoied  circularly  ;  having 
their  rife  in  the  inner  part  of  the  uvea,  and  terminating 
in  the  prominent  part  of  the  crydaliine,  which  they  en- 
compafs  round. 

Anatomids  generally  imagine  their  ufe  to  be  to  fufpehcl 
the  crydaliine  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  to  lengthen  or 
fhorten  its  figure,  and  bring  it  bearer  to,  or  farther  from 
the  uvea ;  and  even  to  open  or  contract  the  pupil  as  oc- 
caflon  requires,  i.  e.  as  near  or  remote  objects,  obfeure 
or  bright  objetls,  are  to  he  viewed. 

The  motion  of  the  pupil,  fome  fay,  is  effecied  by  the 
circular  arid  drait  fibres  of  the  uvea-,  others  attribute  ic 
to  the  ciliary  ligament ;  yet,  there  is  no  great  doubt,  but 
they  both  concur  in  the  lame  a&ion  ;  and  that  the  lira- 
mentum  ciliare  doth,  at  the  fame  time  the  pupil  opens  or 
fliuts,  dilate  or  comprefs  the  crydaliine,  and  bring  ic 
nearer,  or  carry  it  farther  off  the  retina.  Derham,  Phyf. 
Theol.  ,  ’ 

M.  Mariotte  denies  the  ligamentum  ciliare  to  have  any 
connexion  with  the  crydaliine,  or  to  ferve  for  any  pur- 
pofes  thereof. 

CILIARIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  rnufcle,  otherwife  called  orbi¬ 
cular  is  palpebrarum.  -  ■- 

CILIATED  leaf,  among  Botanifls.  See  Leaf.  ' 

CILICIA  tet  1  a,  in  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Ancients,  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  fubdance,  though  called  an  earth,  which,  by 
boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and  was  ufed  in¬ 
dead  of  that  fubdance  to  cover  the  docks  of  the  vines, 
for  preferving  them  from  the  worms.  It  probably  ferved 
in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  capacity,  driving  thofe 
animals  away  by  its  naufeous  dnell,  and  entangling  them 
if  they  chanced  to  get  among  it. 

CILICIUM,  a  fort  of  habit  made  of  coarfe  duff,  of  a  black 
or  dark  colour,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  times  of  mourning  or  didrefs.  It  Was  called  Cilicium , 
becaufe  it  came  from  Cilicia,  or  rather  becaufe  the  Cili- 
cians  invented  this  kind  of  habit,  made  of  goat’s"  hair 
and  ufed  principally  in  camps  and  Ihip$,‘  byfoldierS  arid 
mariners.  !  ••.->. 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  Architecture ,  a  member  or  moulding, 
called  alfo  ogee,  and  cymatium.  See  fab.  Arc'bit.  fir.  8. 
CIMELTAN  THUS,  in  Natural' Hiflory  f  a  name  giv^n  by 
authors  to  a  fpecies  of  th loculus  bcli.  '-It  is  deferibed  to 
be  of  a  white  colour,  refembling  that  of  marble-,  with  a 
yellow  pupil  in  the  middle.  It  was  found"  on  the  Ihores 
of  the  Euphrates. 

C1MELIARC,  in  Church  Architecture,  the  room  where  the 
plate,  vedments,  & c.  belonging'  ttf  the  church  are  kept. 
In  Englifh,  a  vedry.  •  - 

C1MEX,  R  UG,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  the  name'  of  a  genus  of 
infeCts,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe:  the  head  is 
fmall  j  the  back,  towards  rhe  fhoulders,  is  broad,  and  is 
covered  with  a  crudaceous  fubdance:  its  fhoukiers  are 
of  an  angular  make  *  and  its  wings  partly  crudaceous, 
partly  membranaceous,  and  are  fo  formed,  that 'they 
exhibit  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  where  they  meet  at  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  and  they  have  a  long  probofefs, 
which  is  bent  under  the  belly,  and  always  lies  itraight, 
not  in  a  fpiral  form.  * 

Mr.  Ray  divides  the  cimices  into  tw'o  kinds,  thofe  of  a 
fhorter,  and  thofe  of  a  longer  and  narrower  make.  Of 
the  fird  kind  he  deferibes  eight  fpecies. 

Of  the  other  kind  of  cimices,  which  have  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  bodies,  Mr.  Ray  mentions  five  kinds.  '  ) 

...  .:  .  .  T^e 
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ri  he  houfc-bug,  o rtcimex  lefluarlus ,  To  extremely  trouble- 
fome  about  beds,  is  of  a  roumiifh  figure,  of  a  dark  cin¬ 
namon  colour;  and  when  ciufiied,  emits  a  mod  ofl'en- 
five  fmel!.  . 

Many  are  the  compofitions  and  ointments  prefcribed  for 
deftroying  them  ;  but  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them  when  once  they  get  into  furniture.  Some  re¬ 
commend  to  wafh  the  bedfteads  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  to  paint  them  with  verdigreafe  ground  in  linfeed  add 
oil  of  turpentine  :  others  to  make  an  ointment  of  worm¬ 
wood,  rue,  common  oil,  and  water  boiled  together,  aiid 
mixed  with  fulphur  ;  a  mixture  of  hemp,  oil,  and  ox- 
gai),  has  been  fometimes  ufed  ;  and  an  ointment  made 
of  equal  quantities  of  black  and  common  foap,  and  quick- 
filver,  has  been  applied  to  the  places  infefted  with  bugs. 
After  all,  cleanlinefs  is  the  greatelt  fecutity  againlt  thele 
vermin. 

There  are  alfo  two  fpecies  of  water -cimiccs. 

Befide  all  thefe,  which  are  properly  of  the  cimex  kind, 
there  is  another  fet  of  infers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ray,  as 
nearly  approaching  to  them,-  and  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  the  cimiformes  mufca.  . 

CIMICIFORMIS  mufccty  in  Natural  Hifl'ory ,  a“name  given 
by  Mr.  Ray  to  a  kind  of  infe£ls,  partly' of  the  fly,  and 
partly  of  the  cimex  kind.  Of  thefe  there  are  eleven 
fpecies  defcribed  in  his  hidory.  Thefe  are  all  found 
about  our  hedges  in  dry  places,  and  are  a  beautiful  fet 
of  infects. 

CIMIC1FUG  A,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  polyandria 
clafs,  bearing  male  and  female  flowers;  with  a  five¬ 
leaved  calyx,  twenty  damina,  but  no  corolla  ;  the  cap- 
fule  is  polylpermous. 

CIM1ER,  in  the  French  Heraldry.  See  Crest. 

CIMOLIA  terra ,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  by  which  the 
ancients  exprefled  a  very  valuable  medicinal  earth,  but 
which  later  ages  have  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  our 
common  tobacco-pipE  clay  and  euller’j  earth. 

The  C  imolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  feveral  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  the  ifland 
Cimolus,  from  which  it  had  its  name,  and  which  is  now 
called  Argenriere  ;  and  was  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in 
the  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  inflammations,  and  other  external 
affections  of  a  like  kind,  being  applied  by  way  of  a  cata- 
plafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do,  what  we 
call  Cimolia ,  or  fuller’s  earth,  for  bleaching  linen,  and 
cleaning  of  cloaths.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though 
fo  long  difregarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  loft,  is  how¬ 
ever  yet  very  plentiful  in  Argentiere,  Sphanto,  and 
many  other  of  thofe  iflands;  and  is  a  marie  of  a  lax  and 
crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white  colour,  and 
very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  was  evidently  the  fubftance 
we  now  call  ficatitcs,  or  the  foap-rock,  common  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  alio  in  the  illand  of  Argentiere  or  Cimolus. 

Cl  mol i  A  alba ,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  or  clay  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  didinguifhingcha- 
racters  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compact,  heavy  clay,  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  ;  it  will  not 
cafily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  flightly  (tains  the 
Ikin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue  ;  melts 
very  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  readily  diffufible 
in  water  ;  and  is  not  a£ted  upon  by  acids.  It  is  found 
in  many  places.  That  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  is  much 
edeemed  for  its  colour.  When  applied'  to  ufe,  it  is 
mixed  with  another  fort  of  white  clay,  there  called 
Hayter’s  clay.  We  have  vad  plenty  of  it  alfo  near  Pool 
in  Dorfetdiire,  and  near  Weddenfbury  in  Staffbrdfhire. 
A  third  fort  of  white  Cimolia ,  differing  from  the  former 
in  not  being  unCluous,  and  fuffering  no  change  in  the 
fire,  is  dug  near  Lymington  in  Hampfhire,  and  hitherto 
applied  to  no  ufe.  A  fourth  fort,  tinged  and  veined 
with  yellow,  which  turns  to  a  pale  red,  acquires  in  the 
fire  a  whiter  colour,  but  no  hardnefs,  is  dug  on  the 
banks  of  the  Medway,  near  Maiddone,  and  ufed  for  the 
manufacture  of  gallypots  at  Vauxhall.  A  fifth  fort  dif- 
folves  readily  in  water,  and  burns  to  a  greater  hardnefs 
and  a  clearer  white  :  it  is  dug  near  Barndaple  in  Devon- 
fhire,  and  ufed  in  making  the  Brofely  tobacco-pipes.  A 
fixth  fort  is  alcaline  ;  fuffers  little  change  in  the  fire;  is 
dug  near  Wareham  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  called  Pool 
clay  ;  and  ufed  for  tobacco-pipes. 

Cimolia  nigra  ;  is  of  a  dark  lead-colour,  hard,  dry,  and 
heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compadt  texture,  and  not  vifeid  : 
it*loes  not  colour  the  hands;  crumbles  when  dry  ;  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  tongue;  diffufes  flowly  in  water;  and  is 
not  adted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfedtly  white,  and 
acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief  pits  for  this 
clay-  are  near  Northampton,  where  it  is  ufed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  alfo  mixed  with  the 
critcbe  clay  of  De'rbyfhire,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  three,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hard  reddilh  brown 
ware. 

CINiEDA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  (tone  found 


i  e  head  of  a  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  ohlotig 
gurc.  he  ancients  iuppofed  it  prefaged  tcrr.pefts  when 
,  S  ur  nce  °oked  d alley  andcblcure;  and  on  the  con- 

ClSnn'r  np  f’  when  h  lookt?<l  brig!«  nnd  clear 

Cl  ,DOLOG.IA,  amunSthe  Ancients ,  a  kind  of  fatirical 

rTM/Rnrii16  Ch'e^fu.bie<fls  of  wl'»cii  were  .he  eirnrdi. 

111  Antiquity,  is  ufed  to  iignify  a  dancer  or 
pantomime.  b  J 

At  firft  they  performed  Only  on  the  flage. -hut  after* 
wards  were  admitted  to  the  entertainments  of  princes. 
injEdus,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  named  a  fiih  common  in  the 
Archipelago  about  the  (bores  and  rocks,  fuppofed  by 
many  to  be  the  fame  ipecies  with  the  al ph c- itef.',  and  of 
the  turdus  kind,  only  with  its  back- fin  prickly  all  its 
length.  It  is  of  a  yellowilh  hue  all  over,  blended  and 
variegated  with  an  admixture  of  purple;  its  idles  are 
rounded  and  indented  ;  and  its  teeth  very  flrong  and 

hrm,  and  difpofed  in  two  rows  in  each  jaw,  and  are  long 
and  (harp.  .  b 

rmnuox’  ari:c^oa^'>  in  Botany.  See  Artichoajc. 

LiiSJLHGNA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus 
calls  the  tree  which  produces  the  Jefuits  bark.  Tins  is' 
a  peculiai  genus  of  plants,  of  the  pentandria'  mamgynid 
clais;  the  charadlers  of  which  are  thefe:  the  cup  is  a 
nja  perianthium,  cpmpofcd  of  one  leaf,  divided  into 
ive  legments,  and  remaining  after  the  .flower  is  fallen. 
The  flower  confids  of  one  petal,  and  is  of  a  funnel-lhape  ; 
it  is  a  long  and  cylindrical  tube,  terminating  in  a. wide  ex¬ 
panded  edge,  which  is  divided,  into  five  ferrated  and 
pointed  fegments:  the  (lamina  are  five  (mail  filaments, 
and  the  apices  oblong,  and  placed  within  ihe  tube  of 
the  flower;  the  pillil  confiits  of  a  roitndilh  germen 
placed  below  the  cup,  a  (tyle  which  is  of  the  length  of 
the  (lower,  and  a  thick  oblong  Ample  (tigma  ;  the  fruit 
is  a  roundifh  capfule,  at  the  top  of  which  Hands  the  cup 
by  way  of  a  crown  ;  this  capfule  contains  two  cells,  and 
when  tipe  opens  longitudinally  into  two  parts.  The 
feeds  are  very  numerous,  and  are  oblong,  compreffed, 
and  furrounded  with  a  foliaceous  edge.  See  Cortex 
Peruvianas.  ■  > 

CINCLUS,  in  Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  tringa.  It 
is  given  by  fome  to  the  bird  called  in  Englith  the  greater 
reed-fparrow,  and  by  the  generality  of  authors  junco. 

Cinclus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  sturnus  or 
STARLING. 


Cinclus  ptior ,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  Aldrovandus  to  a 
bird,  the  fame  with  what  we  call  the  stint. 

Cinclus  tertius.  SccGiarolo. 

k  Ceinture,  in  Architecture,  a  ring,  or 

lift,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  (haft  of  a  col  umn  ;  Se¬ 
parating  the  fhaft,  at  one  end,  from  the  bafe  :  and  at 
the  other  from  the  capital.  See  Tab.  Archit.  fir.  24. 
and  25.  .  ’ 

The  word,  in  its  original  French,  fignifies  girdle ;  of  the 
Latin,  cnigo,  I  gird. 

That  at  the  bottom  is  peculiarly  called  apophyge ;  as  if  the 
pillar  took  us  flight  hence  :  and  that  at  top',  color  in ,  or 
collar. 


The  cinfiurc  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  girths, 
or.ferrils,  anciently  ufed  to  (Irengthen  and-prefetve  the 
primitive  wooden  columns.  , See  Order. 

CINE!  ACTION.  See  Cineration, 

CINERARIA, fky-fiower ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  fynge-* 
ncfia  polygamies  fuperflua  clafs  :  with  a  naked  receptacle ; 
and  (ingle,  polyphyllous,  equal  calyx. 

Cineraria,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  th t  jacoba  maritima ,  or  fea-ragwort^  becaufe 
of  the  grey  colour  of  its  leaves. 

CINERARIUS,  in  Antiquity ,  an  officer  retained  by  the 
women,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  provide  allies  proper 
for  tinging  the  hair  with  a  deep  yellow  colour.  He  was 
otherwife  called  cinijlo. 

Cinerarius  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  one  who  paid  a  venera¬ 
tion  to  the  afhes  and  relics  of  martyrs  and  faints. 

CINEKA1ION,  in  Chemijlry ,  the  reduction  of  wood,  or 
any  other  combudible  matter,  into  afhes,  by  means  of 
fire.— This,  others  call  cinefattion. 

CINERES.  See  Ashes. 

ClrNr REr  3  name  Siven  by  authors  to  a  duflv  and 

(aline  fubftance  thrown  out  of  mount  vEtna,  in  form  of 

powder,  and  refembling  afhes.  After  an  eruption  of 
this  mountain,  thefe  faline  afhes  are  found  fcattered  a- 
oout  the  opening  itfeif,  down  the  (ides  of  the  mountain, 
f’jd  over  the  country  for  ten  miles,  or  more,  round, 

I  hofe  afhes,  which  are  found  thrown  to  the  difiance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles,  are  generally  taken  up  in  form  of  a 
very  dry  dud,  aimoft  infipid  to  the  tafte  :  but  what  lie 
upon,  and  round  about  the  (kirts  of  the  mountain,  arc 
very  different ;  they  are  never  dry,  though  they  Jie- 
many  months  expofed  to  the  fun’s  heat,  which  i3  very 
great  there,  but,  always  feel  damp  and  wet,  and  are 
compofed  of  larger  or  faiailer  lumps,  and  not  of  a  fine  * 

•  .  powder, 
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ipoxrder,  as  the  more  diftant  are.  They  are  of  a  very 
ftrongly  vitriolic  tafte,  rcfembling  that  of  our  common 
•green  copperas.  From  this  tafte,  and  from  the  great 
quantities  of  matter  rcfembling  a  fort  of  crocus  Martis, 
aqd  with  thcfe  a  great  abundance  of  fulphur,  Which  is 
Wirnt  away,  and  the  vaft  quantities  alfo  which  are  fub- 
limed  about  the  mouths,  and  left  unburnt,  it  appears, 
that  the  common  pyrites  is  contained  in  vaft  abundance 
in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  fince  green  vitriol  and 
fulphur  are  its  produce,  and  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  cal¬ 
cine  it  with  the  purple  powder  refembling  crocus  Mar- 
tis  which  is  the  third  fubftance  fo  frequent  there.  This 
gives  great  weight  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe  all 
the  eruptions  of  the  burning  mountains  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  owing  to  this  mineral.  See 
Pyrites,  and  Volcano. 

neres  clavcllati,  among  Cbcmijls ,  are  the  allies  of  tartar, 
or  lees  of  wine,  burnt. 

CINERITIOUS,  a  term  applied  to  things  refembling 
afhes;  particularly  in  point  of  colour  and  confiftence. 
Thus,  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  is  alfo  called  the 
cineritious  part. 

CINGULUM  fapicnt'ue.  See  Girdle. 

CINIFLO,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  cineraRIUs. 

C1NNA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  digynia  clafs. 
The  calyx  is  a  bivalve  fingle-flowered  glume  ;  and  the 
corolla  is  a  bivalve  glume.  The  feed  is  fingle. 

CINNABAR,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  mineral  fubftance,  red, 
heavy,  and  brilliant ;  found  chiefly  in  the  quickfilv'er 
mines,  and  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that  mineral. 

The  word  comes  from  xiuxGpa,  the  fmell  of  goats ;  be- 
caufe,  fays  Matthiolus,  in  digging  one  kind  of  mineral 
cinnabar,  it  yields  fo  ftrong  a  fcent;  that  the  diggers  are 
obliged  to  flop  their  noftrils. 

Some  have  wildly  imagined  -cinnabar  to  be  drAGOn’.?- 
blood,  gathered,  as  Pliny  aiid  Solinus  have  it,  when  the 
dragon  and  elephant  fight  together.  This  fable  is  re¬ 
futed  by  Diofcorides,  and  Scaliger. 

Cinnabar  is  either  native  ox  factitious. 

Cinnabar,  native ,  or  mineral ,  which  is  that  above  men¬ 
tioned,  is  found  in  mod  places  where:  here  arc  qutek- 
filver  mines. 

It  may  be  etleemed  as  an  ore  of  quickfllver,  or  rather, 
as  quickfllver  petrified  and  fixed,  by  means  of  fulphur, 
and  a  fubterraneous  heat ;  chemiftry  being  found  to  re¬ 
duce  it,  without  much  trouble  or  lofs,  to  the  nature  of 
•mercurt.  Each  pound  of  good  cinnabar  yields  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  mercury.  Accordingly,  the  principal 
property  and  ufe  of  this  mineral  is  to  yield  a  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  mercury ;  and  that  which  the  alchemifts  main¬ 
tain  to  be  the  beft  difpofed  for  attaining  to  the  tranfmu- 
tation  of  gold. 

The  principal  mines  of  cinnabar  are  thofe  of  Kremnitz 
in  Hungary ;  of  Hydica  in  Sclavonia ;  of  Horowitz  in 
Bohemia;  of  Carinthia,  of  Frioul,  and  of  Guangavelica 
in  Peru.  The  cinnabar  of  the  Philippines  in  Afia  is  of 
the  higheft  colour  ;  but  the  richeft  is  that  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Eftramadura. 

Juffieu  has  given  a  circumftantial  memoir  on  the  fubje£l 
of  cinnabar ,  in  the  A.  D.  S.  an.  1 7 19* 

To  difeover  whether  a  mineral  contains  mercury,  or  is 
true  cinnabar ,  Juffieu  recommends  reddening  a  bit  of  it 
in  the  fire;  and  when  it  appears  covered  with  a  little 
bluifti  luftre,  to  put  it  under  a  glafs  cover,  through  which 
we  are  to  obferve  whether  the  vapours  condenfe  under 
the  form  of  (mall  drops  of  mercury  adhering  to  the  glafs, 
or  running  down  the  fules  of  it.  The  falfification  of 
cinnabar,  the  fame  author  obferves,  may  be  difeovered 
by  the  colour  of  its  flame  when  put  upon  burning  coals. 
If  it  be  blue  approahing  to  violet,  and  without  fmell,  it 
is  a  mark  of  its  purity  ;  if  the  flame  be  of  a  reddifh  caft, 
there  is  ground  to  fufpe£t  that  it  has  been  adulterated 
with  minium  ;  and  if  it  boils  as  it  were  on  the  coals,  it 
is  a  prefumption,  if  not  a  proof,  that  it  contains  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  DR ACONViW.  Fixed  alcalies,  quick-lime,  cal¬ 
careous  earths,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  filver,  hi  fill  util, 
and  regulus  of  antirtiony,  have  a  greater  affinity  than 
mercury  has  to  fulphur,  and  confcquently  arc  capable  of 
decompofing  cinnabar. 

The  beft  mineral  cinnabar  is  of  a  high  colour,  brilliant, 
and  free  from  ftony  matter.  It  is  ufed  by  phyficians  in 
venereal  cafes,  and  others  occafioned  by  fliarp  ferofities. 
It  is  efteemed  a  good  cephalic,  and  accounted  of  fervice 
in  epilepfies,  and  other  nervous  diftemper* :  and  is 
reckoned  of  efficacy  in  cutaneous  cafes,  as  the  feurvy  ; 
and  ufed  in  fumigations,  when  its  vapours  penetrate  the 
pores  of  the  ikin,  and  produce  Gmilar  efi’c&s  to  thofe 
which  are  produced  by  mercury  adminiftered  by  friflion. 
Care  muft  be  taken,  however,  that  the  patient  be  not 
.  expofed  to  breathe  the  vapours  of  the  mercury  and  burn¬ 
ing  fulphur  by  which  he  might  be  injured. 

Ci  n  n a b  a  r ,  failium i,  or  artijicia*,  is  formed  of  a  mixture 


of  mercury  and  fulphur,  fu,blimed,  and  thus  reduced, 
it  to  a  kind  of  fine  red  glebe.  The  beft  is  of  a  high  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  fibres,  like  needies. 

7  he  method  of  preparing factitious  Cm  NAB  AR  is  thus  :  they 
take  fulphur,  one  part,  melt  it  in  a  pipkin ;  then  put  to 
it,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  from  fix  to  eight  parts  of  quick- 
filver,  ftirring  them  together  till  no  mercury  appears: 
then  letting  them  cool,  they  grind  the  mixture,  put  it  in 
a  bolt-head,  bake  it,  and  place  it  over  a  naked  fire, 
which  they  augment  by  degrees  ;  a  coloured  fume  arifes 
firlt  to  the  top  of  the  fuuliming  veil'd,  which,  in  the 
farther  progress  of  the  heat,  becomes,  at  length,  of  a 
red,  crimfon  hue.  Taking  it  off  the  fire,  the  cinnabar 
is  found  at  top. 

Hoffman  fays,  that  cinnabar  mav  be  produced  without 
lublimation,  by  fhaking  or  digefting  a  little  mtremy 
with  volatile  tin&ure  of  fulphur,  by  Which  means  the 
mercuiy  imbibes  the  fulphur  from  the  volatile  lpirit, 
aiid  forms  with  it  a  dtep  red  powder,  not  inferior,  in 
Colour  to  ordinary  cinnabar. 

This  ferves  for  the  fame  medicinal  purpofes  with  the  na¬ 
tive  cinnabar :  befides  which  it  is  likewife  uied  by  th# 
farriers  to  make  pills  for  their  horfes  5  and  by  painters, 
as  a  colour :  it  being  a  very  vivid  red  ;  but  drying  with 
fome  difficulty. 

This  cinnabar,  called  alfo  by  the  painters  vermilion, 
is  rendered  more  beautiful  by  grinding  it  with  gum,- 
water;  and  a  little  faffron  to  prevent  its  growing  black. 
There  is  likewife  a  blue  cinnabar ,  made  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  fulphur  with  three  of  quickfilvcr,  and  one  of  fal 
ammoniac:  thefe  being  fublimed,  produce  a  beautiful 
blue  fubftance;  whereas  quickfilver  and  fulphur  alon* 
produce  a  red. 

The  chemifts  prepare  other  kinds  of  artificial  cinnabar 
as. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony,  fo  called,  becaufe  its  fiflphur  has 
been  furnifhed  by  antimony,  is  obtained  from  the  de- 
compofition  of  corrofive  fublimate  by  antimony.  Thefe 
compound  fubltances  arc  mixed  together,  and  diftilled: 
and  during  the  operation,  the  marine  acid  of  the  corro- 
fivc  fublimate  quits  the  mercury,  and  combines  with  the 
regulus  of  antimony,  forming  butter  o/'antimony  ;  and 
the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  difengaged  from  its  marin* 
acid,  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  difengaged 
from  its  regulus  ;  thefe  two  fubftances,  thus  united,  are 
fublimed  in  form  of  cinnabar ,  after  the  butter  of  anti¬ 
mony  has  been  diftilled.  This  kind  of  cinnabar  contains 
more  fulphur  than  the  factitious ,  and  confequently  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  darker  colour. 

Mercury  revived  from  cinnabar  of  antimony  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  that  obtained  by  any  other  means,  both 
for  amalgamating  with  metals,  and  for  all  ufes  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  for  this  mercury  is  perferftly  freed  and  depurated 
from  its  metallic,  terrene,  and  heterogeneous  particles, 
by  the  fulphur  of  antimony. 

The  manner  of  reviving  mercury  from  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony,  is  varioufly  delivered  by  different  authors  ;  hut 
moft  of  them  prefer  the  ufe  of  pot-alhes  to  any  thing 
elfe  on  the  occafion.  Hoffman,  however,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  exprefly  on  the  fubjetft:,  fays,  that  filings  of  fteel 
or  copper  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  thefe  fairs.  la 
the  making  cinnabar  of  antimony,  it  fhould  be  fublimed 
often,  hi  order  to  render  it  quite  pure,  and  perfe£f  :  and 
afterwards,  when  it  is  to  be  given  internally,  it  fhould 
be  powdered  extremely  fine,  fince  in  the  common  way 
of  giving  thefe  medicines  grofsly  ground,  they  can  only 
exert  their  operations  in  the  prima  vi<s,  it  being  impof- 
fible  for  them  ever  to  reach  the  lacteals,  and  thence  to 
be  received  into  the  mafs  of  blood.  Many  ways  have 
been  thought  of  for  exalting  the  virtues  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  medicine,  fuch  as  folution,  fixation,  and  the 
drawing  a  tin&urc  from  it.  Solution  in  acid  roenftrua 
js  wholly  to  be  condemned,  for  it  renders  it  corrofive 
and  dangerous  to  be  taken  internally;  and  the  other  in- 
fipid  and  actherial  difl'olvents  which  many  cheoiilts  boait 
of,  are  not  yet  known.  The  only  medicinal  preparation 
that  has  been  contrived  of  cinnabar  on  this  plan,  is  that 
by  pouting  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol  on  it.  This  makes 
only  a  flight  and  fuperficial  folution  ;  but  the  liquor  be¬ 
comes  very  rich,  its  virtues  far  exceeding  the  cinnabar 
itfelf,  when  taken  in  powder. 

Many  ways  have  been  attempted  to  fix  cinnabar,  by 
means  of  common  fait,  oil  of  fulphur,  and  oil  of  vitriol; 
and  Hoffman  gives  a  method  of  doing  this  in  fo  perfect  a 
manner,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol,  that 
the  mercury  of  it  will  not  tinge  gold  white,  and  a  piece 
of  the  cinnabar  thus  fixed  being  thiown  upon  burning 
charcoal,  will  burn  all  away,  leaving  no  remainder. 
Cncfelius  boafts  of  a  preparation  of  -cinnabar  of  this  kind, 
with  which  he  cured  the  gout ;  and  by  his  own  accounts 
this  feems  to  be  the  very  preparation ;  and  the  fame  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  found  an  excellent  cui e  for  ftubbora 

ouacuffis. 
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quartans,  mixed  with  extriA  of  bark,  gentian,  and  fait  , 

of  wormwood.  .  - 

The  drawing  a  tinfture  from  cinnabar  of  antimony  teems 
imprafticable  for  many  reafons;  all  chat  is  pretended  to 
be  done  of  this  kind  being  in  reality  only  drawing  a  tinc¬ 
ture  from  one  part,  not  from  the  whole  of  the  medicine  •, 
and  therefore  fuch  a  tinfture  cannot  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tain  all  its  virtues.  . 

Cinnabar  is  the  bed  of  all  correctors  of  opium  ;  and  an 
excellent  preparation  of  this  kind  is  publiflied  by  the  lame 

author.  ... 

Cinnabar  is  by  fome  much  dreaded  as  a  medicine,  in  a 
cafes  of  inflammation,  haemorrhages,  and  the  like  dd- 
temperatures  of  the.  body  ;  but  Stahl  reports  from  re¬ 
peated  experience,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greated  of  all 
medicines  in  thefe  very  cafes,  nothing  more  elHcac.ouily 
quieting  the  violent  emotions  of  the  blood,  or  iuppiying 
fo  happily  the  place  of  opiates;  his  genera  prefcnption 
in  haemorrhages,  head-achs,  and  other  the  like  afFeftions, 
being  nitre,  crab’s  eyes,  and  cinnabar .  t  rid.  Hodman  Di  - 

fert.  de  Cin.  Ant.  .  ,  . 

It  is  held  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  ;  and  is  uted  in 

fcrophulous,  and  other  chronic  cafes. 

Hoffman  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  antifpalmodic ; 
Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his  temperate  powder.  U- 
thers  deny  its  internal  efficacy,  and  urge  that  it  is  untena¬ 
ble  by  any  menflruum. 

CINNAMOLOGUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  among  the  anci¬ 
ents,  the  name  given  to  a  bird  which  built  itsneft  eityr 
in  the  cinnamon-tree,  or  upon  rocks  and  precipices,  wit  1 
the  broken  branches  of  that  tree.  The  ancients  have  a 
great  many  idle  traditions  concerning  this  bird  :  tome  lay 
it  is  the  phoenix ;  and  others,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  *Pec‘<-s 
of  fowl,  The  common  opinion  of  the  phoenix  ui 
ing  its  neft  of  fpices,  feems  to  have  given  birth  to  all 
the  idle  ilories  that  we  hear  of  this  bird  in  Pliny  and  o- 
ther  credulous  authors. 

CINNAMON,  an  agreeable  aromatic  fpice,  brought  trom 
the  Eall  Indies;  the  whole  tafte  and  flavour  of  which 
may  be  extracted  by  digeftion  with  fpirit  of  wine.  _ 
Cinnamon  is  allowed  to  be  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  and,  as  feme  fay,  alio  m  Java 
and  in  Malabar.  It  is  a  ipecies  of  the  bay  ;  for  the  cha 
rafters  of  which,  fee  Bay -tree. 

By  cinnamon  is  now  underftood  that  on  y  pro  uce 
Ceylon  ;  that  of  java,  Sumatra,  and  Malabar,  is  cal 

The  cinnamon-tree  grows  in  woods,  like  other 
never  rifes  high  :  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  laurel, 
both  as  to  fubftance  and  colour.  The  flowers,  when 
they  firft  begin  to  open,  are  red  as  fcarlet ;  and  if  rubb 
between  the  hands,  they  yield  an  odour  more  I  ke  that 
of  cloves  than  of  cinnamon.  Seba  fays  he  tout 
blue,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  the  Italian  bean-flower.  I  he 
fruit  refemble*  an  acorn,  or  olive;  and  has  neither  the 
fmell  nor  tafle  of  the  bark.  Thefe  berries  arejn  ex¬ 
cellent  carminative,  and  are  much  ufed  ,n  medic1^* 
When  boiled  in  water,  it  yields  an°d,which;^^ 
cools  and  hardens,  becomes  as  hrm  and  white  as  tallow 
and  is  called  by  the  Dutch  cinnamon  wax.  Its  lmell  s 
agreeable  :  and  they  make  candles  of  it,  which  are  J  y 
allowed  to  be  burnt  in  the  king’s  palace.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in 

phyfic,  as  a  balfamic,  and  healer.  M„Ubn 

The  leaves  of  the  cinnamon- tree  are  called .  folia  Malaba- 
thri,  and  yield  a  bitterilh  aromatic  oil,  called  oleum  Maa- 
bathri,  reputed  excellent  againft  cephab'gus,  Ac-^See 
an  account  of  the  cmnamon-ttee ,  by  Mr.  Wat  o  ,  • 

S.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.xlvii.  an.  1751  N  46.  p.  301. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  cinnamon-tree  is  in  ns  bar  e 
Ihich  'hen  green,  appears  to  be  double  :  it.  e«er,or 
lulled  being  brownid.,  and  the  inner  of  the  common 

ifuToSble  into  ...  barks  of  different  colours ; 
but  thefe  drying  together  become  inseparable,  and  pa  ft 
for  the  fame  bark:  the  browmfh  colour  changing  in 

When C  the  *  cinnamon  is  frefh  taken  from  the  tree,  it  is 
Jit  .and  has  little  tafte,  fmell  or  co  bur  ;  but  it  wifts 
or  convolves,  as  it  dries,  in  form  of  a  ftick,  or  cane 
whence  the  French  call  it  cane  lie. 

Xy  thus  exhaling  its  furperfluous  humidity  it  acquire.  . 

fjeet  brilk  fmell,  and  a  fharp  pungent  tafte.  ^  is  bid 

that  after  the  tree  has  been  ftnpped  of  its  bark,  in  three 
years  it  forms  a  new  one,  which  is  as  good  as  the  firft . 
hut  this  is  not  very  nrobable.  The  Ceylonefe  cut  down 
their  cinnamon-trees,  as  foon  as  they  are  ftnpped,  clofe 
!o  the  root”  and  from  the  ftump,  there  fpring  up  new 
ones,  which  in  five  or  fix  years  time  become  trees :  fi  fo 
barking.  A  fort  of  pigeons  which  feed  on  the  fruit  of 
7he cinnamon-tree,  are  the  chief  agents  m  propagating  it. 
In  carrying  the  fiuit  to  a  diftance  to  their  young,  ) 
V01..  I.  68. 


takes  root.  Vide 


drop  it  in  various  places,  where  it 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  409.  p.  104,  feq. 

Some  hold  that  the  (mall  branches  of  the  fame  tree  make 
the  cassia  ;  but  that  is  a  great  mi  ft. ike. 

The  natives  'draw  from  the  root's  of  the  tree  a  liquor, 
which,  as  it  hardens,  in  all  refpefts,  refembles  camphor; 
and  which  in  reality  is  a  true  camphor. 

Cinnamon,  to  be  good,  muft  have  a  brilk,  agreeable  tafte, 
and  a  bright  brown  colour.  Its  qualities  are,  to  heat 
and  dry;  to  promote  the  menfes,  to  fortify  the  fpiii'.s, 
and  to  help  digeftion  ;  but  its  chief  life,  in  medicine,  is 
as  an  aftringent  ;  with  which  intention  it  is  preferibed  in 
diarrhoeas,  and  weakneffes  of  the  ftomach. 

The  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  was  diflereut  from  that  of 
the  moderns;  they  diilinguilhed  five  kinds  of  cinnamon  : 
the  mofylitic,  cinnamon  of  the  mountain-,  black  and  branched 
cinnamon  ;  another  white  and  fpongious ;  and  a  fifth,  of 
lefs  value,  reddifh  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell  :  as  alfo  a 
bajlard  cinnamon ,  called  zinziber -  lhis  la  ft  fpecies  was 
anciently  in  very  high  efteem,  but  it  is  now  no  longer 

known.  , 

They  extraft  an  oil  from  cinnamon ,  called  its  cjjcticc ,  or 
quinteffencc,  which  is  an  excellent  cardiac  .  it  is  diawu 
by  diff illation,  like  the  oils  of  other  vegetables.  Indeed, 
being  heavier  than  moft  other  effential  oils,  it  requncs 
a  greater  heat  to  raife  it.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  it 
finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  that  comes  over  with  it 
into  the  receiver;  whereas  others  fwim  on  the  fur  face  ; 
the  effential  oil  of  cloves,  faffafras,  guaiacum,  and  box, 
excepted.  The  Dutch  are  Paid  to  have  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring,  or  rather,  adulterating  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  is 
kept  a  fecret  among  themfelves.  And  the  common  cinna¬ 
mon  is  often  adulterated  with  that  out  of  which  this  et- 
fence  has  been  extrafted. 

Cinnamon,  by  means  of  fire,  furnifhes,  befides  its  oil,  wa¬ 
ters,  extrafts,  and  falls;  out  of  which  are  compounded 
fyrups,  and  paftils,  called  olco-facchara :  together  with  an 
effence,  that  fervesto  turn  all  manner  of  wines,  white  and 

red,  into  hypocras.  _  , 

Cinn AWtoH-water  is  made  by  diftillmg  the  bark  (lirlt  in- 
fufed  for  fome  days)  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white 

wine.  ,  ,  . 

All  the  cinnamon  confumed  in  Europe  comes  ! rom  the 
Dutch  ;  who  have  got  the  whole  commerce  thereof  m 
their  own  hands,  by  becoming  mailers  of  the  ifle  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  dellroying  all  the  other  cinnamon- trees  about  the 

kingdom  of  Cochin.  f 

The  Dutch,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  Ceylon,  are  to 
jealous  of  this  tree,  which  affords  fo  valuable  an  article  of 
their  commerce,  that  the  fruit  or  young  plants  are  forbid¬ 
den  by  an  order  of  the  ftates,  to  be  fent  from  thence,  left 
other  powers  might  avail  themfelves  of  it.  But  it  appears, 
from  Mr.  Watfon’s  account  above  referred  to,  that 
this  prohibition  has  not  been  of  very  long  Handing. 
The  Dutch,  however,  have  been  fortunate  enough  hi¬ 
therto  to  keep  to  it  themfelves. 

Cinnamon,  clove ,  is  alio  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  m 
Brafil  and  Madagafcar ;  where  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  ravendjara.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  cravo  de 

marenham.  .  .  .  _.  .  f  , 

This  bark  pulverifed,  is  fometimes  fubftituted  tor  real 

cloves,  though  far  fhort  of  them  in  refpeft  of  flavour. 
Saflafras  is  fometimes  alfo  called  cinnamon-wood,  bee 
Sassafras. 

Cinnamon,  white ,  which  fome  call  cofun  corticus,  or cot  - 
ticofus,  or  erroneoufly  cortex  fVinteri,  /Vinter’s  bark,  f  rom 
the  perfon’s  name  who  firft  brought  it  into  England,  is 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  refembling  the  olive-tree,  frequent  in 
the  iflands  of  St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupe,  and  Madaga- 
car;  called  by  the  natives  jlmpli.  . 

This  bark,  which  dries  like  that  of  cinnamon,  is  at :  tu  It 
brownifh,  of  a  (harp  biting  tafte,  like  pepper,  and  a  fmell 
like  rnutk  ;  as  it  dries  it  whitens.  Some  ufe  ic  in  lieu  ot 
nutmeg,  and  in  medicine  it  is  ufed  as  a  ftomachic,  and 
fometimes  as  an  antifeorbutje. 

The' fame  tree  alfo  yields  a  gum  called  alouch,  fometimes 
bdellium ,  which  is  no  difagreeable  perfume.  See  /Vin¬ 
ter  anus  Cortex  and  Winterania. 

CINN  AMUM,  the  name  given  by  many  of  the  old  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  to  cinnamon. 

The  Arabian  writers,  when  they  treat  of  cinnamon ,  have 
three  words  by  which  they  exprefs  it ;  thefe  are  felicha , 

da/ini,  and  kanfe.  _  ,  , 

CINNDS,  in  Ancient  Medicine,  a  drink  made  01  t  e  1  - 
coftion  of  wheat,  to  which  was  added  fome  flour  o 

barley,  honey,  and  wine.  . 

CINQUEFOIL,  ghiinquefolium,  or  ^tentilla,  m  Botany ,  * 
genus  of  the  icofandria  polygima  clafs.  Its  cJfra«*r!  a  f* 
thefe:  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leal, 
which  is  flightly  cut  into  ten  parts;  the  fegments  a  e 
ills  In 4  reflexed.  The  flower  »  compofed 
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\>t  five  petals,  which  are  inferted  into  the  empalement, 
and  fpread  open.  It  hath  twenty  awl-ffiaped  damina 
'inferted  in  the  empalement,  terminated  by  moon-iha,ped 
fummits.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  are  feveral  ger- 
mina  colleTed  into  one  head,  with  very  flender  dyles  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  Tides,  crowned  by  obtufe  fligmas.  After 
the  flower  is  pad,  the  germina  become  a  head  of  round- 
jfli  feeds,  included  in  the  empalement. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  this  genus  preferved  in  bota¬ 
nic  gardens,  for  variety,  but  they  are  not  cultivated  in 
other  places  either  for  ufe  or  beauty. 

The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  upon  cold  fliff  land  in  mod 
parts  of  England,  and  is  a  fure  mark  of  the  derility  of 
the  foil.  It  ipreuds  its  dalks  upon  the  ground,  which 
fend  out  roots  from  their  joints,  and  thereby  propagate 
fo  fad  as  to  fpread  over  ground  to  a  great  didance  :  it 
flowers  great  part  of  the  fumtner.  It  is  never  cultivated. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are 
accounted  redringent  and  vulnerary. 

The  other  forts  are  natives  of  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Cinquefoil,  marjh.  See  Comarum 

Cinquefoil  root,  ill  the  Alateria  Mcdica,  the  name  of  a 
root  which  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  officinal  com- 
pofitions.  The  plant  which  produces  it  is  the  common 
clnquefoiU  which  grows  every  where  by  way-fides  The 
root  confids  of  a  cortical  and  ligneous  or  dicky  part, 
but  the  cortical  only  is  ufed  It  is  efteemed  drying  and 
adringent,  and  antifebrific.  Some  have  given  it  in  agues, 
in  as  large  dofes  as  the  cortex,  and  have  cured  with 
it.  It  dops  fluxes  of  the  bowels,  and  is  good  in  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  fluor  albus ,  and  gonor- 
hosas,  eiiher  in  men  or  women.  It  is,  however,  very 
little  regarded  in  the  prefent  practice.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  p.  835. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  fhtinquc  partus,  five  havens  that  lie  on 
the  Ead  part  of  England,  toward  France  ;  thus  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  im¬ 
portance  ;  as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit 
a  particular  regard  for  their  prefervation  againd  inVa- 
fions. 

He  nee,  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper,  with  the  title  of  lord  warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports  ;  which  office  belongs  to  the  conftable  of  Dover  : 
and  their  reprefentatives  are  called  barons  of  the  cinque- 
ports. 

They  have  various  privileges  granted  them,  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  jurifdiclion  ;  their  warden  having  the  authority  of  an 
admiral  among  them,  and  fending  out  writs  in  his  own 
name  :  and  the  king’s  writs  do  nor  run  there. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  fird  ap¬ 
pointed  a  warden  of  the  cinque-ports  ;  but  king  John  fird 
granted  them  their  privileges  :  and  that  upon  condition 
they  ffiould  provide  eighty  fhips  at  their  own  charge,  for 
forty  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fliould  have  occafion  in 
the  wars,  he  being  then  dreightened  for  a  navy  to  re¬ 
cover  Normandy. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  towns  adjoining,  to  which  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  cinque-ports  extend. 

There  are  feveral  courts  belonging  to  thefe  ports  ;  one 
before  the  lord-warden  ;  others  within  the  ports  them- 
felves,  before  the  mayor  and  jurats  ;  another  which  is 
cMedcuria  Qinque  Portuum  apud  Shepway :  a  writof  error 
lies  from  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  each  port  to  the  lord 
warden,  in  his  court  of  Shepway;  and  from  this  court 
to  the  king’s  bench  :  and  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  all  the 
other  j u r i  1  cl i ion s  to  the  fame  fupreme  court  of  judica¬ 
ture,  in  token  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  crown  when  thefe 
franchifes  were  created.  All  prerogative  writs  as  thofe 
of  habeas  corpus >  prohibition,  certiorari ,  and  mandamus , 
may  likewife  iflue  to  all  thefe  jurifdiTions.  They  have 
likewife  a  court  of  chancery,  to  decide  matters  of  equity, 
but  no  original  writ  iffues  thence. 

Thefe  five  ports  are,  Hadings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover, 
and  Sandwich  ;  to  which  Winchelfea  and  Rye  have  been 
fince  added. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Hadings  provided 
twenty-one  vefTels,  and  in  each  veffel  twenty-one  men. 
To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney,  Win¬ 
chelfea,  R.ye,  Hamine,  Wakefbouin,  Creneth,  and 
Forthclipe. — Romney  provided  five  fhips,  and  in  each 
twenty-four  men.  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Of- 
vvatdone,  Dangemares,  and  Romenhal.—  Hythe  fur- 
niflied  five  {hips,  and  in  each  twenty-one  feamen.  To 
this  belongs  Wedmeath. — Dover  the  fame  number  as 
Hadings.  To  this  belong  Folkllone,  Eeverffiam,  and 
Marge.  — Lafily,  Sandwich  furnifhed  the  fame  with 
Hythe.  To  this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and 
Deal. 

Cinque-Port  net.  See  Net. 

CIN  I  RE,  in  Building,  the  mould  in  which  an  arch  is  turn¬ 
ed  :  popularly  called  centre ,  fometimes  alfo  cradle. 

CiNYPiA,  in  the  Jewifli  Antiquities ,  a  mufical  indrument. 
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This  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor ,  which  is  generally  traflf-- 
lated  cilhara ,  lya ,  or  pfalterium ,  are  the  fame.  It  was 
made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem.  Jofephus  fays,  that  the  cinyra  of  the  temple  had 
ten  filings,  and  that  it  was  touched  with  a  bow.  In 
another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of  metal  called  clear  urn, 
wherein  he  contradifts  the  Scripture,  which  informs  us 
that  Solomon’s  cinncrs  were  of  wood. 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  Gardening ,  a  young  ffioot,  fprout,  or 
fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree. 

Grafting  is  performed  by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one 
plant  upon  the  dock  of  another. 

lo  produce  a  dock  of  cions  for  grafting,  planting,  Sec. 
the  gardeners  fometimes  cut  off  the  bodies  of  trees,  a 
little  above  the  ground,  and  only  leave  a  dump  or  root 
danding  ;  in  this  cafe  the  redundant  fap  will  not  fail 
next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great  number  of  {boots. 

In  dreffing  dw  arf -trecst  a  great  many  cions  are  to  be  cut 
ofi.  See  Pruning, 

Cion,  in  Anatomy ■,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  uvula. 

CIO  NFS,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  idols  very  common,  be¬ 
ing  only  oblong  dones  ere&ed  pillar- wife  :  whence  alfo 
they  had  their  name.' 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  numeral  characters,  or 

■figures  :  formed  thus  o. 

The  word  cipher  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ^SDfaphar, 

to  number.  ~  r 

I  he  cipher  of  itfelf  implies  a  privation  of  value;  but 
when  dupofed  with  other  characters  on  the  left  thereof, 
in  the  common  arithmetic,  it  ferves  to  augment  each  of 
their  values  by  ten  ;  and  in  decimal  arithmetic,  to  leffen 
the  value  of  each  figure  to  the  right  thereof,  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

Cipher  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  character,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven  ;  which  are  ordinarily 
the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names,  for  whom  the  cipher 
is  intended. 

Thefe  are  frequently  ufed  on  feals,  coaches,  and  other 
moveables.  Anciently  merchants  and  tradefmen  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  :  in  lieu  thereof  they  bore  their 
ciphers ,  or  the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  inter¬ 
woven  about  a  crofs;  of  which  we  have  divers  indan¬ 
ces  on  tombs,  &c. 

Cipher  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  fecret  charaflers,  dif- 
guifed  and  varied ;  ufed  for  the  writing  of  letters  that 
contain  fecrets  not  to  be  underdood  by  any  but  thofe  be¬ 
tween  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on.  This  is  now  re¬ 
duced  into  a  feparate  art,  called  cryptograpbia,pol)graphiat 
and  Jicgamgraphia  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  little 
known  to  the  ancients. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedaemon  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern,  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 

Their  fcytala,  according  to  him,  was  the  fird  flcetch  of 
this  myderious  art;  thefe  fcytalae  were  two  rollers  of 
wood,  of  equal  length  and  thicknefs  ;  one  of  them  kept 
by  the  ephori,  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  fent 
on  any  expedition  againd  the  enemy, 

Whensoever  thofe  magidrates  would  fend  any  fecret 
orders  to  the  general,  they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and 
rolled  it  very  juflly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  re- 
ferved  ;  and  in  this  date  wrote  their  intentions,  which 
appeared  perfedt  and  confident  while  the  parchment 
continued  on  the  roller:  when  taken  off,  the  writing 
was.  maimed,  and  without  connexion  :  but  it  was  eafily 
retrieved  by  the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his  fcy¬ 
tala.  Polybius  fays,  that  AHneas  Tadlicus,  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  collected  together  twenty  different  manners 
of  wiiting,  fo  as  not  to  be  underdood  by  any  but  thofe 
in  the  fecret ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf, 
and  part  ufed  before  his  time.  Trithemius,  Bap.  Porta, 
G  igenere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjedt  of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  fo  is  the  read- 
ing»  or  unravelling  thereof,  which  is  called  deciphering. 
See  Deciphering. 

Cipher  with  a  Jingle  key ,  is  that  wherein  the  fame  charac¬ 
ter  is  condamly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame  word,  or  letter  ; 
this  is  eafily  deciphered  with  a  little  application. 

Cipher  with  a  double  keyt  is  that  wherein  the  alphabet,  or 
key  is  changed  in  each  line,  or  in  each  word  ;  and  where¬ 
in  are  inferted  many  characters  of  no  fignificancy,  to 
amufe  and  perplex  the  meaning. 

CIPHERING,  or  Cyphering,  is  popularly  ufed  for  the 
art  of  accompting  ;  properly  called  arithmetic. 

CIPPUS,  among  Antiquaries ,  a  little  low  column,  erected 
in  roads,  or  other  places  ;  with  an  infeription  thereon  ;  ei¬ 
ther  to  (hew  the  way  to  travellers,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary, 
or  preferve  the  memory  of  fomething  remarkable,  and 
particularly  the  grave  of  a  defunct. 
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The  cippt  placed  in  the  highway,  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  were  more  properly  called  miliary  columns. 
Hottinger  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  cippi  of  the  Jews, 
De  cippi  s  Hebraeorum  ;  wherein  he  takes  cippus  for  the 
tomb-hone  of  a  defunct. 

Cippus  was  alfo  ufed  in  antiquity  for  a  wooden  i n fir a- 
ment  wherewith  criminals  and  {laves  were  puniihed  ;  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  clog,  or  flocks  for  the  feet. 

CIRCADA,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bifhop  or  arch¬ 
deacon,  for  vifiting  the  churches. 

CIRCACA,  in  Botany.  See  Enchanter's  Night  Jhadc . 
CIRCEA.  See  Circjea. 

The  name  circca  is  given  by  fome  to  the  mandrake,  or 
common  mandragora. 

CIRCELLIONES.  See  Agonistici. 

CIRCENSES,  ludiy  Circe  nsian  games,  or  games  of  the 
Circus,  a  general  term  under  which  were  compre¬ 
hended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman  circus ,  of 
what  kind  foever  ;  whether  on  foot  or  horfeback,  or  in 
a  car ;  wreftling,  or  boxing  ;  with  fwords,  pikes,  darts, 
or  arrows;  againft  men,  or  againfl  beads  ;  on  the  ground, 
or  aboard  veflels. 

There  were  few  except  flaves  that  gave  the  people  this 
cruel  pleafure  :  it  was  an  exevcife  that  would  have  dis¬ 
graced  people  of  any  account.  See  the  article  Gla¬ 
diators. 

Some  fay  the  Circenjian  games  were  fo  called  from  the  La¬ 
tin  circutnenfes  ;  becaufe  they  were  held  in  a  place  encom- 
P tiffed  round  with  naked  fwords,  that  the  combatants 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  efcaping. 

At  firft  they  are  faid  to  have  been  exhibited  on  the  brink 
of  the  river  Tyber,  and  the  ground  encompaffed  toward 
the  land  with  naked  fwords. 

Moll  of  the  fealts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied  with 
Circenjian  games ;  and  the  magiftrates,  or  other  officers  of 
the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  peop  e  with  them 
on  other  occafions. —  fhe  grand  ones  were  held  for  five 
days,  commencing  on  the  i^th  oi  September. 

CIRCERELLUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  for  a  fifli  ufually  called  ammodytes,  or  the  fand- 
EEL. 

CIRCINALEA  Folia.  See  Leaf. 

C1RCINNALIS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  adiantum,  or  maiden-hair. 

CIRCITOR,  in  Ancient  Military  Difcipline,  one  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  go  the  rounds. 

Circitor  is  alfo  ufed  to  lignify  a  hawker,  or  pedlar,  who 
goes  about  from  place  to  place  to  vend  his  goods. 

CIRCIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  according  to  Tournefort  ; 
but  comprehended  by  Linnceus  under  the  carduus.  See 
Thistle. 

CIRCLE,  Circulus,  in  Geometry,  a  plane  figure,  com¬ 
prehended  under  one  fingle  line,  which  returns  into  it- 
felf,  having  a  point  in  the  middle,  from  which  all  the 
lines  drawn  to  its  circumference  are  equal. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  fpace  included  within  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  or  periphery,  that  is  the  circle  :  though  in 
the  popular  ufe  of  the  word,  circle  is  frequently  ufed  for 
the  periphery  alone.  See  the  article  Circumfe¬ 
rence. 

The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multiplying  the  periphery 
by  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter;  or  half  the  periphery 
by  half  the  diameter. — The  area  is  alfo  had  by  finding  a 
fourth  proportional  to  1,000,785,  and  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter:  or,  to  452,355,  or  to  14,  11,  and  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter.  See  Diameter. 

Circles,  and  fimilar  figures  inferibed  in  them,  are  always 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  :  fo  that  they  are  in  a  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  their  diameters ;  and  therefore  of  their 
radii. 

A  circU  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the 
periphery,  and  its  altitude  to  the  radius.  Circles ,  there¬ 
fore,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  peripheries  and 
the  radii:  but  they  are  alfo  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 
radii ;  therefore  the  peripheries  are  to  each  other  as  the 
radii. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  Circle  to  it's  pe¬ 
riphery.  See  Diameter. 

To  cir  cumferihe  a  Circle  about  a  given  regular  polygon  :  bi- 
fe£l  two  of  the  angles  of  the  polygon  E  and  D  (Tab.  Geom. 
fig.  28.)  by  the  lines  EF  and  DP' ;  and  on  the  point  of 
concourfe  F,  as  on  a  centre,  with  the  radius  EF,  deferibe 
a  circle.  See  Ci RCU  mscr  i  bing. 

To  deferibe  any  given  regular  polygon  in  a  Circle  :  divide 
360  by  the  number  of  (ides,  to  find  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  EFD  ;  which  being  made  in  the  centre,  apply  the 
chord  ED  to  the  periphery,  as  often  as  it  will  go  :  thus 
is  the  figure  inferibed  in  the  circle. 

Through  three  given  points,  not  in  a  right  line.  A,  B.  C,  fig.  7, 
to  deferibe  a  Circle.  On  A  and  C  llrike  arches  iutcr- 
fedling  in  D  and  E  ;  and  others  G  and  H,  from  C  and 
B ;  draw  the  right  lines  DE  and  HG  :  the  point  of  inter- 
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ft  $  ion,  I,  is  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Hence,  ifl,  by  af¬ 
firming  three  points  oi  the  periphery,  or  the  arch  of  any 
circle ,  the  centre  may  be  found,  and  the  given  arch  be 
perfected. 

2tlly,  If  three  points  of  any  periphery  agree,  or  coincide 
vs  nli  ttiree  points  cf  another  ;  the  whole  peripheries  agree, 
and  the  circles  are  equal. 

3dly,  Every  triangle  may  he  inferibed  in  a  circle. 

In  Optics,  it  is  {hewn,  that  a  circle,  never  appears  truly 
luch,  unlefs  either  the  eye  be  directed  perpendicularly  to 
its  centre  ;  or  the  didance  of  the  eye  Irom  the  centre, 
when  di redded  obliquely,  be  equal  to  the  femidiameter  of 
the  circle :  in  every  other  cafe,  the  circle  appears,  oblong  ; 
and  to  make  a  circle  that  fhali  appear  fuch,  it  mud  be 
oblong. 

Circles  parallel  or  concentric ,  are  fuch  as  are  equally  di¬ 
dn't  from  each  other  in  every  point  of  their  peripheries  ; 
or  are  deferibed  from  the  fame  centre:  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thofe  druck  from  different  centres  are  faid  to  be 

eccentric. 

Circle,  the  quadrature  of  the,  or  the  manner  of  making  a 
fquare,  whole  furface  is  perfeddly  and ,  geometrically 
equal  to  that  of  a  circle,  is  a  problem  that  has  employed 
the  geometricians  of  all  ages.  See  the  article  Qua¬ 
drature. 

Many  maintain  it  to  be  impoffible  :  Des  Cartes,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  infills  on  it,  that  a  right  line,  and  a  circle,  being 
of  different  natures,  there  can  he  no  dridt  proportion  be¬ 
tween  them  :  and,  indeed,  we  are  likewife  at  a  lofs  for 
the  jud  proportion  between  the  diameter  and  circum¬ 
ference  cf  a  circle. 

Archimedes  is  the  perfon  who  has  come  the  neared  to  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  :  all  the  reft  h,.ve  made  patalo- 
gifms.  Charles  V.  offered  a  reward  of  100,000  crowns 
to  the  perlon  who  thould  folve  this  celebrated  prob’em  ; 
and  the  ftates  of  Holland  have  alfo  propoted  a  reward 
for  the  fame. 

Circles  of  the  higher  kinds,  are  curves  wherein  APm; 
P  Mra  :  : P M  :  P B,  or,  A  Pm  ;  PM*  :  :  P  M"  :  P Bn.  Tab. 
Analyfcs, fig.  26.  Cor.  I.  Suppofe  AP— v,  PMry,  AB 
—  a  :  then  will  YR—a—x.  And  confequcntly  x™  :jm  :: 
y:ci-x.  Hence  we  have  an  equation  that  defines  in- 

fn  4  I  »J  m- {- 1 

finite  circles ,  viz.  y  —ax  — x  ;  and  another  de- 

7n~\-n  n  m 

fining  infinite  other  circles,  viz .y  —  a  —  x\  x  . 

Cor.  II.  If  m—  1 ,  then  willy1— ax  —  xl ;  and  therefore 
a  circle  of  the  firft  order  is  contained  under  this  equation 
alone.  If  m  —  2,y3—axz — a-3,  which  equation  defines  a 
circle  of  the  fecond  order. 

Circle  of  curvature,  in  Geometry,  that  circle  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any  curve  at  a  certain 
point. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  circle  of  equi-curvature. 

Circles  of  the  fphere,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane  fphere 
and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  moveable  furface, 
or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous,  and  equidi- 
ftant  furface. 

Hence  arife  two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable. 
The  firft  are  thole  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable 
furface,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  meridians,  &c. 

The  latter,  having  their  periphery  in  the  immoveable 
furface,  do  not  revolve;  as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its 
parallels,  &c. 

if  a  fphere  be  cut  in  any  manner,  the  plane  of  the  fedlion 
will  be  a  circle,  whole  centre  is  in  the  diameter  of  the 
fphere. 

Hence  the  diameter  of  a  circle  palling  through  the  centre, 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  circle  which  generated  the 
fphere  ;  and  that  of  a  circle  which  does  not  pafs  through 
the  centre,  being  only  equal  to  fome  chord  of  the  gene¬ 
rating  circle-,  the  diameter  being  the  greatell  of  all  chords; 
there  hence  arifes  another  divifion  of  the  circles  of  the 
fphere,  viz.  into  great  and  lejficr. 

Circle,  great,  of  the  fphere,  is  that  which  divides  it  into 
two  equal  parts,  or  hcmifpberes  ;  having  its  centre  in  the 
centre  thereof. 

Hence  all  great  circles  are  equal,  and  cut  each  other  into 
equal  portions,  or  femicirdes. 

The  great  circles  are  the  horizon ,  meridian,  equator,  eclip¬ 
tic,  th is  colures,  and  the  azimuths ;  which  fee  in  their 
places. 

Circle,  lefi'er,  of  a  fphere ,  is  that  which  divides  the  fphere 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  has  its  centre  in  the  axis  of 
the  fphere,  but  not  in  the  centre  thereof. 

T  hefe  are  ufually  denominated  from  the  great  circles  they 
are  parallel  to  ;  as  parallels  of  the  equator,  &c. 

Circles  of  altitude,  otherwife  called  almucantars,  are  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole  in  the 
zenith,  and  {till  diminiftiing  as  they  approach  the  zenith. 
They  have  their  names  from  their  ufe;  which  is  to  ftiew 
the  altitude  of  a  liar  above  the  horizon. 


Some 
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Some  have  fufpeaed  a  variation  in  the  apparent  formal 
■altitudes  of  the  fun.  Something  of  this  kind  was  per 
ceived  bv  M.  Cafiini  in  1655,  by  means  of  the  great  gno¬ 
mon  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna  ;  which 
was  farther  confirmed  by  other  obfervations  at  the  royal 
obfervatory  at  Paris.  The  variation  obferved  by  M.  Caf- 
fini,  during  the  courfe  of  twenty-two  years,  only  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  few  feconds.  And  by  comparing  the  obfervation 
made  by  Pytheas  at  Marfeilies  three  hundred  yeais  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  with  another  made  by  Cafiini  in  1672  at  the 
fame  place,  it  appear',  that  in  two  thoufand  years  time, 
this  difference  of  altitude  has  only  amounted  to  a  few 
minutes.  V.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1693.  p-  180,  feq. 
Sec  Ecliptic. 

The  altitude  of  the  fun,  it  is  faid,  may  be  found  to  a  few 
feconds,  with  an  inftrument  of  three  feet  radius.  But 
this  is  rarely  found  in  faff.  A  French  engineer,  M. 
Hautefeuiile,  has  propofed  a  new  inftrument,  whereby 
he  pretends  to  take  altitudes  even  to  thirds. 

'  To  find  the  fun’s  altitude  by  the  globe,  fee  the  article 
Globe. 

Circles  of  declination,  are  great  circles  interfering  each 
other  in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Circle  of  diffpation,  in  Optics.  See  the  article  Dissipa¬ 
tion. 

Circi.es  diurnal ,  are  immoveable  circles ,  fuppofed  to  be 
deferibed  by  the  ftveral  ftars,  and  other  points  of  the 
heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 

Thus  if  a  right  line  be  conceived  to  be  continued  from  the 
centre  of  a  ftar,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
as  far  as  the  furface  of  the  fphere  of  the  world,  it  will 
deferibe  a  diurnal  circle  for  it,  in  making  one  revolution 
about  its  axis. 

The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal  :  the  equator  is  the 
greateft. 

Circle  equant,  in  the  Ptolemaic  AJlronomy,  is  a  circle  de¬ 
feribed  on  the  centre  of  the  equant 

Its  chief,  ufe  is,  to  find  the  variation  of  the  firft.  in¬ 
equality. 

Circles  of  excurjion,  are  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
at  fu.ch  a  diftance  from  it,  as  that  the  excurfions  of  the 
planets  towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  may  be  included 
within  them  ;  ufually  fixed  at  10  degrees. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  all  the  circles  of  the  fphere 
above  delcribed,  are  transferred  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth  :  and  thence  come  to  have  a  place  in  geography,  as 
well  as  in  aftronomy :  all  the  points  of  each  circle  being 
conceived  to  be  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  furface  of 
the  terreftrial  globe,  and  fo  trace  out  circles  perfectly  fi- 
milar  to  them. 

Thus,  the  terreftrial  equator  is  a  line,  conceived  precifely 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  which  is  in  the  heavens  5  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

Circles,  horary ,  in  Dialling,  are  the  lines  which  fliew  the 
hours  on  dials  ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn  circular,  but 
nearly  ftraight. 

Circle,  horary ,  on  the  globe,  a  brazen  circle  fixed  to  the 
north  pole,  and  furniftied  with  an  index,  (hewing  the 
difference  of  meridians,  and  ferving  for  the  folution  of 
many  problems.  The  ufual  pofition  of  this  circle  pre¬ 
vents  the  brafs  meridian  from  moving  quite  round  in  the 
horizon  ;  fo  that  globes  of  the  common  fort  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  folution  of  many  problems.  Mr.  Harris 
contrived  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  placing  two 
horary  circles  under  the  meridian,  one  at  each  pole  :  thefe 
are  fixed  tight  between  two  brafs  collars,  placed  about  the 
axis,  but  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  turned  by  the  hand 
when  the  globe  is  at  reft :  and  when  the  globe  is  turned, 
they  are  carried  round  with  it,  the  meridian  ferving  as 
an  index  to  mark  out  the  horary  divifion.  The  globe, 
thus  prepared,  will  ferve  for  folving  problems  in  all  la¬ 
titudes,  as  well  as  in  places  near  the  equator.  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  abridged  vol.  viii.  p.  352.  See 
Globe. 

Circle  of  illumination,  is  that  imaginary  circle  on  the  fur¬ 
face  ot  the  earth,  which  is  formed  by  a  plane  pafiing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  fo  that  the  line  which 
joins  the  centres  of  the  fun  and  earth  may  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  it,  and  which  feparates  the  illuminated  hemi- 
fphere  of  the  earth  from  the  dark.  This  Mr.  Keil  calls 
the  illuminated  dife  of  the  earth  :  and  all  lines  palling 
from  the  fun  to  the  earth,  which  are  phyfically'parallel, 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this  circle. 

Circles  of  latitude,  or  fccondaries  of  the  ecliptic,  are  great 
circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  palling 
through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every  ftar  and 
planet. 

They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  meafure  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  ftars,  which  is  nothing  but  an  arch  of  one 
of  thefe  circles ,  intercepted  between  the  ftar  and  the 
ecliptic.  See  Secondary  circles. 


Circles  of  longitude,  zee  feveral  lefTer  circles,  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic  ;  ftili  diminifliing,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  it. 

On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles ,  the  longitude  of  the  ftars 

is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  one  of  the  lefTer  circles  pa¬ 
rallel  to  tire  equator  ;  delcribed  by  any  point  of  the  fphere 
touching  ihe  northern  points  of  the  horizon,  and  carried 
about  with  the  diurnal  motion. 

All  the  ftars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are 
ever  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  occultaticn,  is  another  circle  at  a  like  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  equator,  delcribed  by  the  fouthern  point 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  contains  all  thofe  ftars  which  never 
appear  in  our  hemifphere. 

The  ftars  fituate  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and 
fet  at  certain  times. 

Circles,  polar,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to  the  greateft 
declination  of  the  ecliptic. 

That  next  the  northern  pole  is  called  the  arftic ;  and  that 
next  the  fouthern  one  the  antardic. 

Circles  of  pofition,  me.  circles  pafiing  through  the  common 
interfetfhons  of  the  horizon  and  meridian,  and  through 
any  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  centre  of  any  ftar,  or 
other  point  in  the  heavens  :  ufed  for  finding  out  the  fitu- 
ation  01  pofition  of  any  ftar. 

They  are  uitially  made  fix  in  number  ;  and  cut  the  equa¬ 
tor  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  the  aftrologers  call  the 
edefial  houfes.  Hence  fome  cail  them  circles  of  the  celef- 
tial  houjes.  , 

Circle  antardic.  See  Antarctic. 

Circle,  arch  of  a.  See  Arch. 

Circle,  ardic.  See  Arctic. 

Circle,  axis  of  a.  See  A.xis. 

Circle  ,  centre  of  a.  See  Centre. 

Circle,  eccentric.  See  Eccentric. 

Circle ,  equal.  See  Eqjjal. 

Circle  fairy.  See  Fairy. 

Circle,  right.  See  Right. 

Circles  fecondury.  See  Secondary. 

Circle,  fegment  of  a.  See  Segment. 

Circles,  vertical ,  or  azimuths.  See  Vertical  and  Azi¬ 
muth. 

Circle,  in  Logic,  that  fault  of  an  argument  that  funpofes 
the  principle  it  fiiould  prove,  and  afterwards  proves  the 
principle  by  the  thing  it  feemed  to  have  proved. 

Or  a  circle  in  logic,  called  alfo  fyllogific  circle ,  is  when 
the  fame  terms  are  proved,  in  orbem,  by  the  lame  terms  ; 
and  the  patts  of  the  fyllogilm,  alternately,  by  each  other 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Thus  the  papifts  argue,  when  they  prove  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the  infallible  tellimony  of 
their  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  by  the 
Scripture. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  circles',  the  one  material ,  the  other 

formal t 

The  formal  is  that  which  in  two  reciprocal  fyllogifms 
begs  the  medium,  which  is  the  next  caufe  of  the  greater 
extreme.  This  kind  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  ; 
,othervvife,  the  fame  thing  becomes  both  prior,  and  pof- 
terior  ;  the  caufe  and  eft’edl  of  itfelf ;  which  is  abfurd. 
The  material  circle ,  called  alfo  regreffus ,  confifts  of  two 
fyllogifms,  the  former  whereof  proves  the  caufe  by  the  ef¬ 
fect ;  and  the  latter  the  eftedt  by  the  caufe  :  this  may  be 
admitted. 

Circle,  Circulus,  is  underftood  among  the  fchoolmen 
of  a  viciflitude  of  generations,  arifing  one  out  of  an¬ 
other. 

Thus,  good  concodtion  caufes  a  good  habit  of  body;  a 
good  habit  of  body  produces  ftrength  and  vigour  ;  thefe 
occafion  frequent  exercifes ;  and  thefe  a  good  concoc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  celebrated  dogma  of  the  Scotifts,  “  There  is  no 
“  circle  in  caufes  of  the  fame  order  or  kind.’' 

Circles  of  the  empire ,  are  fuch  provinces  and  principalities 
of  the  empire,  as  have  a  right  to  be  prefentat  diets. 

The  divifion  of  the  empite  into  fix  circles  was  eftablifhed 
by  Maximilian  I.  in  1500,  at  Augfburg;  twelve  year9 
afterwards  he  divided  it  afrefh,  into  ten  circles',  which 
partition  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Nu¬ 
remberg,  in  1522. 

Though  the  order  of  thefe  circles  ha3  never  been  well  re¬ 
gulated;  yet  in  the  imperial  matricula,  it  is  as  follows  : 
the  circle  of  Auftria,  that  of  Burgundy,  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  of  Bavaria,  upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  Suabia, 
Upper  Rhine,  Weitphalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 
CIRCOLO  mezzo,  in  the  Italian  Mujic ,  is  a  diminution  of 
four  quavers  or  femiquavers,  or  notes  of  equal  value, 
which  reprefenc  a  femicircle  proceeding  by  conjoint  de¬ 
grees. 


CIRCUIT 


c  i  it. 

CIRCUIT,  or  Circuity,  in  Lava,  a  longer  courfe  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  to  recover  the  thing  fued  for,  chan  is  needful, 
llius,  if  a  man  grant  a  rent-charge  of  io /.  out  of  his 
manor,  and  after,  the  grantee  diffeifeth  the  grantor  of 
the  fame  manor,  who  brings  an  Assist,  and  recovers  the 
land,  and  20/  damages  ;  which  being  paid,  the  grantee 
brings  his  action  for  ic /.  of  his  rent,  due  during  the 
time  of  the  difieifin,  and  which  he  mull  have  had,  if  no 
difleifin  had  been;  this  is  called  circuit  of  aft  ion  ;  becaufe, 
whereas  the  grantor  was  to  receive  20/.  damages,  and  to 
pay  10/  rent,  he  might  have  received  but  10/.  for  da- 
mages,  and  rhe  grantee  have  kept  the  other. 

Circuit  is  alfo  the  journey,  or  progrefs  the  judges  take, 
twice  every  year,  ihrough  the  feverai  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts,  and  adminilter  jultice, 
where  recourfe  cannot  fo  well  be  had  to  the  king’s  courts 
at  Weftminfter. 

Thefe  were  firlt  eftabliflied,  with  fome  little  difference, 
by  Henry  II.  and  afterwards  exprefly  ordained  by  Mugtia 
Chart  a. 

England  is  divided  into  fix  circuits  ;  viz.  the  Home  cir¬ 
cuit,  Norfolk  circuit.  Midland  circuit,  Oxford  circuit , 
Weltern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  Two  judges  are 
appointed  to  each  circuit .  In  Wales  there  are  two  cir¬ 
cuits,  North  and  South  Wales. 

There  are  three  circuits  in  Scotland,  viz.  South,  Weft, 
and  North,  which  the  lords  t>f  jujiiciary  go  twice  a  year, 
viz.  in  May  and  October.  See  Justiciary. 

Circuit,  eleftrical,  denotes  the  courie  of  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  charged  furface  of  an  ele£tric  body,  to  the  op- 
pofite  furface  into  which  the  dil'charge  is  made.  Some 
of  the  firlt  elerft ricians  apprehended,  that  the  fame  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  eledtric  fluid,  which  were  thrown  on  one 
fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  actually  made  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  arrived  at  the  oppofite 
fide,  whereas  Dr.  Franklip*s  theory  only  requires,  that 
the  redundancy  of  eledtric  matter  on  the  charged  fur¬ 
face  fiiould  pafs  into  the  bodies,  which  form  that  part 
of  the  circuit  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  driving  forward 
that  pert  of  the  fluid  which  they  naturally  polfefs,  and 
that  the  deficiency  of  the  exhaufted  furface  fhould  be 
fupplied  by  the  neighbouring  condudtors,  which  form 
the  lad.  part  of  the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibra¬ 
ting  motion  is  fucceffively  communicated  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed 
of  the  belt  condudtors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  10 
great.  Many  attempts  were  made  both  in  France  and 
England,  at  an  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of  electricity, 
to  afeertain  the  diltance  to  which  the  eledtric  ffiock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  Velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  philofophers,  at  different  times,  made  it  to  pais 
through  a  circuit  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000  toifes,  or 
about  two  Englifh  miles  and  a  half  ;  and  they  difeharged 
the  Leyden  phial  through  a  baton  of  water,  the  furface 
of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And  M.  Monnicr  found, 
that,  in  palling  through  an  iron  wire  of  950  toifes  in 
length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quarter  of  a  fecond;  and  that' 
its  motion  was  inliantaneous  through  a  wire  of  1319 
feet.  In  1747,  Dr.  Watfon,  and  other  Englifh  philofo¬ 
phers,  after  many  experiments  of  a  fimilar  kind,  con¬ 
veyed  the  eledtric  matter  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles  ; 
and  they  concluded  from  this  and  another  trial,  that  its 
velocity  is  inliantaneous.  Prieltley’s  Hift.  of  Eledtricity, 
vol.  i.  feet.  2.  p.  128.  8vo.  ed.  1775-  See  Electri¬ 
cal  Jhock. 

ClRCUITORIES.  See  Agonistici. 

CIRCULAR,  any  thing  that  is  deferibed,  or  moved  in  a 
round  ;  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  or  the  fur¬ 
face  of  a  globe. 

The  circular  form  is  of  all  others  the  beft  difpofed  for 
motion  :  and  the  moil  capacious. 

The  modern  aftronomers  fhew,  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
do  not  move  in  circular,  but  in  elliptic  orbits.  See 
Planet,  &c. 

Circular  arches.  See  Arch. 

Circular  letter ,  a  letter  diredted  to  feverai  perfons,  who 
have  the  fame  intereft  in  fome  common  affair:  as  in  the 
convocation  of  affemblies,  &c. 

Circular  lines,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to  fuch  ftraight 
lines  as  are  divided  from  the  divifions  made  in  the  arch  of 
a  circle.  Such  are  sines,  tangents,  secants,  &c. 

Circular  numbers,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  end  in  the 
roots  themfelves ;  as  5,  whofe  fquare  is  25,  and  cube  1 25. 

See  Number. 

Circular  parts.  Neper’s,  are  the  complements  of  the  two 
oblique  angles  of  a  right  angled  fpherical  triangle,  the 
complement  of  the  hypothenufe,  and  the  two  legs,  by 
having  any  two  of  which  the  third  is  known.  See  Part, 
Triangle  and  Trigonometry. 

Circular  failing,  is  that  performed  in  the  arch  of  a  great 
circle. 

Circular  failing ,  of  all  others,  goes  the  neareft  or  fiiorteft 
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«ay  ;  and  yet  there  are  fuch  advantages  in  sailing  b^ 
rhumbs,  that  this  latter  is  generally  preferred. 
Circular  fpots  are  made  on  pieces  of  metal  by  large  elec¬ 
trical  explohons.  See  .experiments  and  obfervatioos  upon 
.h<™,  Dr.  PrfclUeAHm.  of  EMrioiry,  ,ol.  ii.  IM. 
9-  <-d-  8vo.  and  Phil,  lranf.  vol.  Jviii.  p.  68. 
i  ,  beautlful  fpots  produced  by  the  moderate  charge 
fnrf  arfle.  ri A t  i  er y,  difeharged  between  two  fmooth 
aces  of  metals,  or  femi-metals,  lying  at  a  Imall  di¬ 
ltance  from  each  other,  confift  of  one  central  foot,  and 
leveral  concentric  circles,  which  are  more  or  lefs  diftinct, 
and  more  or  fewer  in  number,  as  the  metal  upon  which 
they  are  marked  is  more  ealy  or  difficult  of  fuf.on,  and 
as  a  greater  or  lefs  force  is  employed.  They  are  com- 
poled  of  dots  or  cavities,  which  indicate  a  real  fufion. 

t  0.  explofion  of  a  battery,  ifluing  from  a  pointed  body, 
he  repeatedly  taken  on  the  plain  furface  of  a  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  near  the  point,  or  be  received  from  the  furface  on  a 
point,  the  metal  will  be  marked  with  a  fpot,  confiding 
ot  all  the  prifmauc  colours  d.fpol'ed  in  circles,  and 
lormed  of  the  feales  of  the  metal  feparated  by  the  force 
ot  the  explofion.  Sec  Colours! 

Circular  wind's ng  Jiairs.  See  S  t  a i  r  s. 

Circular Jegment,  refinance  of  a.  See  Resistance. 
iRcular  velocity,  a  term  in  Aftronomy ,  fignifying  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  a  planet,  or  revolving  body,  which  is  meafured 
by  the  arch  of  a  circle ;  as  fuppofe  by  A  B  (Tab.  AJlrt- 
nomy,  fig.  i0.)  deferibed  on  the  centre  of  attraction  S. 

circular  velocity  of  a  body  moving  from  B  to  C,  is 
meafured  by  the  arch  B  C. 

runr? JTING  Decimal's.  See  Repetend. 
CIRCULATION,  the  ad  of  moving  round,  or  in  a  circle. 
We  lay  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  circulation  of  the 
lap  ;  of  the  Ipirits,  See. 

As  in  the  great  world  we  find  a  perpetual  and  orderly 
circulation  of  waters,  conveyed  from  the  fea  by  fubterra- 
neous  paflages,  fprings,  &c.  and  returned  thither  again 
by  rivers,  Sec.  fo  in  the  little  world,  man,  a  like  circuit 
isoblerved  ;  the  blood  being  continually  driven  from  the 
heart,  by  the  arteries,  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  and 
brought  back  again  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
Circulation  oj  the  blood.  See  Blood. 

Circulation  of  the  Jap,  is  a  natural  motion  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juice  ot  plants,  fuppofed  to  be  conveyed  from  the 

loot  to  the  extreme  parts,  and  thence  back  again  to  the 
root.  0 

The  experiments  of  feverai  naturalifts  and  gardeners, 
leem  to  prove  a  circulation  in  the  body  of  plants,  by  veins 
and  arteries,  analogous  to  that  in  animals. 

M.  Perrault  ftarted  the  circulation  of  the  fap  in  France 
^diF,ir<^0le<*  ’t,bl  t0  the  Royal  Academy  ;  though 
MaJor>  a  phyfician  of  Hamburgh,  had  publiffied  it, 
unknown  to  M.  Perrault,  two  years  before.  A  year  and 
a  half  afterwards,  M.  Mariotte  propofed  the  fame  to  the 
academy  as  a  new  thing;  not  knowing  that  M.  Perrault 
had  been  before-hand  with  him  ;  and  the  great  Malpighi 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  fame  thought  about  the 
fame  time. 

The  opiaion,  however,  Was  not  univerfally  received ; 
fome  of  the  ableft  botanifts,  and  particularly  M.  Dodart, 
proteued  openly  againlt  it. 

That  author  allows  of  a  juice  mounting  from  the  root  to 
the  extremities  of  the  branches;  and  of  another  defeend- 
ing  from  thofe  extremities  to  the  root :  the  firlt  imbibed 
from  the  foil,  and  digelied  in  the  root,  for  the  nouriffi- 
ment  of  the  plant ;  the  fecond  received  from  the  moill 
parts  of  the  air,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

The  riling  and  defending  juices,  therefore,  according 
to  him,  are  not  the  lame  ;  of  that  which  nfes,  never  de¬ 
fends,  and  reciprocally  ;  i.  e.  there  is  no  circulation. 

Dr.  Tong,  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfadlions,  maintains, 
that  the  fap  always  1  ifes,  and  never  properly  defeends  l 
having  only  a  iubfiding,  or  recidivation,  which  he  can 
by  no  means  call  a  circulation. 

Mr.  Switzer  owns  himfelf  at  a  lofs  for  the  method  where¬ 
in  a  circulation  ffiould  be  effeaed  ;  as  well  as  for  the  pa¬ 
rity  of  reaion  commonly  urged  for  a  circulation  of  the 
fap,  and  of  die  blood.  In  animals,  he  obferves  the  de¬ 
gree  of  growth,  or  extenfion,  is  but  very  fmall  :  fo  that 
the  blood,  not  being  employed  in  any  other  fervicc,  may 
be  eafily  fuppofed  to  circulate  :  but  frees  growing  to  an 
unlimited  tallnefs,  it  is  probable,  the  great  effort  of  na¬ 
ture  is  employed  in  extending  them  that  way  ;  and  that 
the  nutritious  juice  only  afeends.  He  adds,  that,  as  to 
the  fwelling  or  extenfion  of  trees  in  bulk,  it  evidently 
arifes  trom  theeffufion  of  the  fap  from  the  heart  of  the 
tree  through  the  pores ;  which  dilates  the  whole  infen- 
fibly,  by  accumulating  circle  on  circle;  which  are  an¬ 
nual  gradations  eafily  obferved  upon  cutting  a  branch,  or 
trunk,  acrofs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  in  favour  of  a  circulation, 
that  the  fame  experiments  of  ligature,  and  incifion, 
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which  evince  a  circulation  in  animals,  have  been  made  in 
plants  ;  particularly  in  fuch  as  abound  in  fap  ;  as  the 
fpurges,  &c.  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  the  part  be¬ 
tween  the  ligature  and  the  root  fwelling  very  confider- 
ablv,  and  the  other  much  lefs.  _  _ 

The  ligatures  are  to  be  made  with  metalline  rings.  Dr. 
Liller  gives  us  an  inftance,  in  the  cataputia  minor,  where 
the  ligature  being  only  a  filken  thread,  tied  as  hard  as 
polfible  without  breaking  the  flcin  ;  no  greater  l'welling 
arofe  on  one  fide  the  ligature  than  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Lawrence  gives  us  a  fuppofed  demonftration  of  the 
circulation  of  the  fap,  from  an  experiment  on  the  yeilow- 
ftriped  jelTamine. — Upon  a  branch  of  a  plain  jellamine, 
whofe  Hem  fpreads  itfelf  in  two  or  three  branches,  in¬ 
oculate  a  bud  of  the  yellow-ftriped  jellamine,  as  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  as  the  tree  comes  to  fhoot,  the  following  lummer, 
fome  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  tinged  here  and  there 
with  yellow,  and  this  even  on  the  branches  not  inocu¬ 
lated  till,  by  degrees,  the  whole  tree,  even  the  very 
wood  of  the  young  branches,  will  be  all  variegated,  oi 
ftriped  with  green  and  yellow. 

Mr.  Fairchild  confirms  this  experiment,  bv  a  firmlar  one 
of  his  own  ;  having  inoculated  a  yellow-lpottcd  jeflainhie- 
tree,  into  another  jeffantine-  tree,  he  found,  that  though 
the  bough  did  not  take,  yet,  in  a  fortnight  s  time,  yel¬ 
low  fpots  began  to  appear  on  a  fhoot  which  came  out  of 
the  ground  from  another  part  of  the  plant.  But  this 
'only  proves  the  recefs  of  the  fap,  as  Dr.  Hales  ob¬ 
served. 

Biair  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  plants 
which  have  their  peculiar  juices,  and  maintain  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  themfelves,  independent  of  the  relt  of  the  plant. 
The  flelhy  and  thick  roots  of  fome  plants,  and  the  fruits 
of  others  are  of  this  number  of  peculiar  parts.  This 
js  analogous  to  what  we  lee  in  fome  parts  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies  alfo.  On  this  fcheme,  the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the 
pith  of  a  tree,  may  be  compared  to  the  bones,  the  Hein, 
and  the  marrow  of  animals  :  while  the  nourifhment  is 
fent  in  abundance  to  one  part  of  thefe,  it  is  allowed  more 
fparingly  to  the  reft.  Thus  while  a  young  tree  ihoots 
out  its  tender  boughs  in  fpring,  the  juice  afeends  up¬ 
ward  to  them  from  the  root  ;  but  when  thele  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  due  length,  the  motion  of  the  lap  is  deter¬ 
mined  upward  with  lefs  violence,  and  the  baik  and  wood 
are  nounfhed  and  increafed  by  it.  Ibis  is  the  realon 
why  in  fpring  trees  grow  in  height,  and  in  autumn  in- 
creafe  in  thicknefs. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  circulation ,  Malpighi,  Grevt, 
&c.  by  means  of  microfcopes,  have  difeovered,  that  the 
wood  of  plants  con  fill  of  line  capillaiy  tubes,  which 
run  parallel  from  the  root,  through  the  trunk,  and  may 
be  looked  on  as  arteries  ;  and  on  the  outlide  of  thefe, 
betwixt  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark,  ate  other  large 
tubes  to  do  the  office  of  veins. 

Now,  the  root  having  imbibed  a  ftock  of  juice  from  the 
earth,  that  juice  will  be  put  in  motion  by  the  heat ;  that 
Is,  it  will  be  rarefied,  and  made  to  afeend  in  form  ol  a 
lleatn,  or  vapour  ;  meeting,  therefore,  with  the  open 
mouths  of  the  arterial  vefiels,  it  will  pals  through  the 
fame  to  the  top  and  extreme  parts  of  the  tree,  with  a 
force  anfwerable  to  the  heat  by  which  it  is  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  :  when  it  is  there  arrived,  meeting  with  the  cold  of 
the  external  air,  it  is  condenfed  into  a  liquor;  and  in 
that  form"  returns,  by  its  own  weight,  towards  the  root 
through  the  venal  vefiels  above  mentioned. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  has  clearly  (hewn,  by  a  variety 
of  experiments  and  obfervations,  that  there  is  no  circu¬ 
lation  in  vegetables  analogous  to  that  of  the  blood  in  ani¬ 
mals.  The  motion  of  the  fap  is  lolely  occafioned  by  the 
ftrong  attraction  of  the  capillary  fap-veflels,  affifted  by 
the  vibrations  relulting  from  the  warmth  of  the  lun  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  fap  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  talieft  trees',  and  perfpired  off  through  the  leaves. 
The  afeent  of  the  fap  is  principally  promoted  by  the  plen¬ 
tiful  perfpiration  of  the  leaves;  and  this  power,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  does  not'feem  well  adapted  to  make  the  fap  de- 
feend  from  the  tops  of  vegetables,  by  different  vefiels, 
to  the  root.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  the  fap  has  an  al¬ 
ternate,  progreffive,  and  receding  motion,  occafioned  by 
the  interchanges  of  day  and  night,  warmth  and  cold, 
moillure  and  drynefs.  That  the  fap  does  not  defeend 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  he  concludes  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  taking  off  the  bark  of' a  tree,  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  breadth  quite  round  ;  the  confequence  of 
whit-i  will  be  that  the  bleeding  of  the  tree  above  this 
part  will  much  abate  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  have  the  con- 
trnry  eifeft,  by  intercepting  the  courfe  of  the  refluent 
fap,  if  it  defeended  by  the  bark.  But  this  experiment 
confirms  the  opinion  which  he  has  adopted,  that  the  fap 
afeends  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  by  the  vigorous 
operation  of  the  perfpiting  leaves,  and  attracting  capil¬ 
laries.  It  is  likewife  alledged,  that  fen-plants  have  no 
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longitudinal  capillary  fap-veffcls,  but  that  their  whole 
fu'bitahce  is  compofed  of  velicles,  receiving  their  nou- 
riffiment  immediately  from  the  furro'unding  water  :  fu 
that  circulation’  is  not  neceffary  in  order  to  vegetation. 
M.  Muftel  has  farther  confirmed  this  opinion.  Having 
placed  feveral  fhrubsin  pots  near  the  windows. of  his'hot- 
houfe,  fome  within,  and  fome  on  the  outfide,  he  con-  . 
trived  to  convey  a  fingle  branch  of  each  through  holes 
in  the  glafs  ;  thofe  whofe  trunks  were  in  the  open  air 
had  a  branch  in  the  hot-houfe,  and  thofe  within  the 
houfe  had  a  branch  expofed  to  the  open  air.  The  con- 
fcquence  of  this  difpofitioii  was,  tliat  the  branches  within 
the  hot-houfe  very  loon  began  to  dil'clofe  their  buds,  and 
to  put  forth  leaves,  ftiochs,  and  flowers.  Some  of  the 
external  branches  were  killed  by  the  intenle  cold ;  nor 
was  there  vilible  the  lealt  fign  of  vegetation  :  and  yet 
the  branches,  within  the  houfes,  were  not  in  the  leaft  af- 
feCled  by  the  chilled  ft  ate  of  their  trunks.  Thofe  trees, 
on  the  contrary,  that  were  within  the  houfe,  vegetated, 
and  their  branches  were  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
whilit  the  tingle  branch  that  was  conveyed  to  the  outfide 
was  in  the  fame  (late  with  thofe  that  grew  abroad,  and 
derived  no  advantage  from  the  heat  to  which  the  trunks 
and  o1  her  branches  were  expofed.  From  thefe  curious 
and  decifive  experiments,  M.  Muftel  infers,  that  there 
is  no  regular  or  general  circulation  of  the  fap  in  trees  be¬ 
tween  the  trunk  and  the  branches  ;  and  that  each  part 
of  a  tree  is  furnifhed  with  a  quantity  of  fap,  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  fupply  from  the  trunk  or  other  branches,  fuf- 
fieient  to  effedi  the  full  produdlion  of  buds,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  provided  that  the  juices  are  put  into  motion  by 
heat.  See  on  this  fubjedt  Halet/s  Statical  Effays,  vol.  i". 
chap.  4.  and  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  Obfervatiou  y,  and 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii.  part  i.  art.  15.  p.  126,  et  feq. 
See  Perspiration,  Plants,  and  Vegetation'. 

Circulation^/'  the  fpirits,  or  nervous  juice.  That  the 
fpirits  circulate,  is  evinced,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome 
authors  choofe  to  prove  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz. 
that  as  the  heart  drives  out,  every  hour,  three  or  four 
thoufand  ounces  of  blood;  whereas  ordinarily,  there  is 
not  above  two  thoufand  in  the  whole  body;  there  is  a 
liecellity  for  the  blood,  driven  out,  to  return  to  the 
heart,  in  order  to  fupply  a  fund  to  be  expelled, 
in  like  manner  it  is  ihewn,  that  there  is  formed,  each 
hour,  a  large  quantity  of  fpirits,  which  ate  nothing  but 
the  more  lubtil  parts  of  the  blood  driven  out  from  fhe 
heart;  whence  It  is  inferred,  that  thefe  too  mull  cir¬ 
culate. 

The  courfe  they  are  fuppofed  to  take,  is  this.  The  niofl 
fubtil  parts  of  the  arterial  blood,  being  carried  from  the 
heart  to  the  brain  by  the  carotid  arteries,  are  thrown  vio¬ 
lently  into  the  fine  net-work  wherewith  the  bottom  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  lined  ;  whence  the  more  de¬ 
licate  parts  are  driven  into  the  mouths  of  the  choroid  ar¬ 
teries,  where  they  continue  their  rapid  motion,  and  dif- 
charge  themfelves  at  the  pores  where  thofe  vefiels  termi¬ 
nate  around  the  pineal  gland. 

Hence  they  enter  that  gland,  and  there  form  a  conftant 
fpring  of  fpirits  ;  which,  being  here  purified,  enter  the 
cavities  of  the  brain;  and  infinuating  into  the  pores  of 
its  fubftance,  flow  into  the  lymphatics  ;  whence  they 
are  carried  to  the  heart  by  two  ways  ;  thofe  from  the 
upper  parts  by  the  fubclavian  veins,  and  the  adjacent 
vefiels;  thofe  from  the  lower,  being difeharged  into  Pec¬ 
quet’s  refervoir,  proceed  by  the  thoracic  du£l,  and  at 
laft,  by  the  defeending  veins,  to  the  heart ;  whence  they 
begin  their  courfe  afrefh.  See  Animal  fpirits.  ’ 

Circular  ion  ,  fib  t  err  ane  an.  Dr.  Piott  is  one  of  the  many 
authors  who  have  argued  for  a  fubterranean  circulation  of, 
water,  by  means  of  which  many  fprings  and  rivers  are 
fupplied  with  that  water  which  they  give  again  to  the 
fea.  It  is,  probable,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  fmaller 
fprings  are  fupplied  by  rains,  only  where  the  country 
and  fituation  are  favourable :  but  the  larger  rivers,  and 
the  fprings  which  fupply  them,  muft  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  fuch  a  fubferranean  circulation ,  fince  all  the  wa-\ 
ter,  that  falls  in  a  year  in  the  whole  earth,  is  not  one  five, 
hundredth  part  the  quantity  of  that  difeharged  into  the. 
fea  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  appears  by  careful  and 
moderate  calculations.  There  are  fome  fprings  which 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  fea :  thefe  cannot  be  doubted  as  to 
their  origin,  which  is  evidently  from  that  body  of  water' 
whofe  motions  they  are  influenced  by;  Nor  is*  the  cafe 
much  lefs  clear  in  regard  to  thofe  lakes  which  have  fait 
water  and  fea-fifh  in  them,  and  yet  have  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  any  lea.  by  any  known  cut  or  paffa'ge. 

The  number  of  fhell-fifii  and  parts  of  feaiahimals  dug  Up 
in  feveral  places,  at  great  depths  wirh'in  land,  are  alfo 
urged  by  fome  as  proofs  of  fuch  fubterraiie’an  paffages 
of  the  lea-water ;  but  thefe  are  too  univerfally  ciilfributed 
through  the  llrata  of  the  earth,  to  have  been  brought  in 
this  manner,  and  are,  therefore,  rather  fuppoled  to  be 

owing 
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owing  to  the  great  qhnnge  made  in  the  earth  by  the  flood 
in  the  days  of.  Noah.  See.  Vapour,  ike. 

ClRCU  la  rioN,  in  Cbemijlry ,  is  an  operation  whereby  the 
fame  vapour,  raifed  by  tire,  falls  back,  to  be  returned 
and  divided  feveral  times,  .and, thus  reduced  into  its  moll; 
fubtil  parts. 

Circulation  is  performed  by  difpofing  the  liquor  itva  fingle 
veil'd,  (topped  at  top,,  called  a  peli-can ;  or  in  a  double 
vefl'el  confiding  of  two  pieces,  luted  on  each  other; 
the  lower  to  contain  the  liquor  and  its  vapours. 

It  is  performed  either  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  or  that  of 
afhes,  or  of  fand  moderately  hot,  or  in  dung,  or  by  the 
fun.  It  ufually  demands  a  continued  heat  of  feveral  days, 
fometimes  of  feveral  weeks,  or  even  feveral  months. 
By  circulation ,  the  fineft  part  of  the  fluid  mounts  to  the 
top  of  the  veflel  $  and  finding  no  ilTue  there,  falls  back 
again,  and  rejoins  the  matter  left  behind  at  the  bottom, 
whence  it  arofe  :  and  thus  by  continuing  to  rife  and  fall, 
alternately,  in  the  veflel,  there  is  effected  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation ,  or  remixtion,  of  the  fpirituous  parts  with  the’ 
grofs  ones;  whereby  the  former  are  rendered  finer,  and 
more  fubtil,  and  are  better  difpofed  to  exert  their  acti¬ 
vity,  when  feparated  from  the  latter. 

CIRCULATORY,  Circu latoriu m,  in  Cbemijlry,  the 
veflel  wherein  a  fluid  is  put  to  undergo  the  procefs  of 

CIRCULATION. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  circulatories  ;  the  diota ,  or  dou¬ 
ble  veflel:,  and  the  pelican 
CIPvCULUS,  in  Geometry  Logic,  See.  See  Circle. 
Circu  Lus,  among  Chemijls,  is  a  round  iron  inllrument, 
ufed  in  cutting  oil'  the  necks  of  glafs  veflels  ;  which  they 
efFe£t  thus.  The  inllrument,  being  heated,  is  applied  to 
the  glaf§  veflel,  and  there  kept  till  the  latter  grows  hot  ; 
then,  by  a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  or  a  cold  blaft  there¬ 
on,  it  flies  even  and  regularly  off.  Thus  they  cut  off 
the  necks  of  retorts,  or  cucurbits. 

There  is  another  method  of  doing  the  fame  ;  viz.  by  ty¬ 
ing  a  thread,  firll  dipped  in  oil  ol  turpentine,  round  the 
place  where  the  fection  is  to  be ;  and  then  letting  fire  to 
the  thread.  •'  [ 

This  done,  fome  cold  water  being  fprinkled  on  the  place, 
the  glafs  will  be  cracked  through  that  part  precifely  where 
the  thread  was  tied. 

CIRCUM  AGENTES  mufculi,\n  Anatomy.  See  Obliqjj us. 
CIRCUM  AGENTIUM  femoris  primus,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  by  Spigelius,  and  fome  others  to  a  muffle  of  the 
thigh,  called  by  Riolan,  and  fome  others,  the  iliacus  ex- 
ternus ,  but  more  generally,  from  its  lhape  the  pyri- 
FORmis?,  and  pyramidalis.  (n< 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  epithet  denoting  a  thing  to  in¬ 
vert,  or  incompafs  another  round. 

We  fay,  the  ambient,  or  circumambient  air,  Sec. 
CIRCUMCELLIONES,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a  fet  of  illite- 
terate  favage  peafants,  and  defperate  ruffians,  who  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  party  of  the  Donatists  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  They  affirmed  the  title  of  vindi¬ 
cators  of  juftice,  and  protectors  of  the  opprefled,  and 
maintained  their  caufe  by  force  of  arms,  and  filled  the 
whole  province  of  Africa  with  Daughter  and  rapine. 
Conftantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  quiet  the  tumults 
which  they  occafioned,  abolilhed  the  laws  that  had  been 
enabled  againft  the  Donatills  ;  however,  after  his  death, 
their  affaffinations  and  maflacres  were  renewed,  till  they 
were  defeated  by  Macarius  at  the  battle  of  Bagnia.  Many 
of  this  frantic  mob  were  afterwards  treated  with  great 
feverity,  and  the  Donatills  lhired  their  fufferings. 
CIRCUMCISION,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  ;  or 
a  ceremony,  in  the  Jewiffi  and  Mahometan  religions, 
wherein  they  cut  away  the  forefkin  of  the  males  who  are 
to  profefs  the  one,  or  the  other  law. 

Circumcjion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham;  and 
was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated  be¬ 
tween  God  and  him:  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2178,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment,  circumcifcd 
himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family:  from  which 
time  it  became  an  hereditary  practice  among  his  de- 
feendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews; 
Herodotus  and  Philo  Judteus  obferved,  that  it  obtained 
alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  the  cudom  was  very  ancient  among  each  peo¬ 
ple ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining  which  of  them 
borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The  fame  hillorian. relates, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  alfo  ufed  circumcjion ; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  they  were  originally  Egyp- 
dans.  He  adds,  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  were 
‘  likewife  circumcijcd ;  but  that  they  borrowed  the  prablice 
from  the  Egyptians.  And,  lallly,  that  a  little  before 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  circumcjion  had  pafl'ed  from 
Colchis,  to  the  people  inhabiting  near  Thermodoon  and 
Partbenius.  , 

MatfliiUii  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed,  clr- 
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cumcijiin  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  God  was  not  the 
lint  author  thereof  ;  citing  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Jrle- 
rodotus,  as  evidences  on  Ins  fide.  This'  latter  oropofi- 
tiou  leeitjs  directly  contrary  to  the  teltnr.ony  of  Motes  ; 
W.  0  UtS  us,  Gen.  xvii.  that  Abraham,  thouglrniiietv- 
nme  years  ol  age,  was  noijiratmajcd  uWhe  had  •.the  ex - 
prels  command  of  God  for  it  :  but  as  to- the  former:  por 
liuon  of  Marfham,  it  will  admit  of  more  debate.  The 
arguments,  on  both  fides,  may  be  feen  in  one  view,  in 
opencer  de  Legibus  Hebrseor.  lib.  ii.  cap  4.  > 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  the  practice  of  cir.cumci- 
Jion,  among  the  Hebrews,  differed  very  confiderabiwfrom 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firll  it  was  a  cere- 
niony  of  religion,  and  was -performed  on  the  eighth  day 
alter  the  birth  of  the  child;  among  the  latter,  it  was  a 
point  of  mere  decency  arid  cleaminefs  ;  and,  as  lomfc 
wi  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceffity ;  and  was  not  per* 
termed  till  the  thirteenth  year  ;  and  then  on  girls,  as  well 
as  boys.  •  .  ,  ‘ 

Among  the  Jews,  circumcijian  was  performed  with  a  knife 
o  Hone.  1  hey  let  alule  the  practice  of  citrcunicijion, 
during  rhe  forty  years  of  their  pafiage  through  thewil- 
derqefs  ;  becaule  circumcijion being  intended  as  a  mark  of 
diltinClion  between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  it  was 
unnecelTary  to  make  any  mark  at  all,  in  a  place  where¬ 
in  there  das  no  body  to  mix  w  ith  them.  M.  Fieury  ob- 
ferves  that  the  Jews  were  hoc  unanimous  as  to  the  ne¬ 
ceffity  of  circumcijion ;  fome  holding  it  an  effemial,  others 
only  as  a  circumltance. 

The  lurks,  before  the  operation  of  circumcijion,  fqueez^e 
the  Ik  1  n  with  little  pincers,  to  deaden  the  leulation  ;  they 
then  cut  it  ofl  with  a  razor,  and  apply  “a  certain  powder 
which  heals  the  wound,  and  takes  off  the  pain.  They 
never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or  eighth  year;  as  having 
no  notion  of  its  being  neceilary  to  lalvation.  . 

The  Perfians  circumcife  their  boys  at  thirteen  years,  and 
their  girls  from  nine  to  fifteen.  I  hole  of  Madagafcar 
cut  off  the  fleffi  at  three  feveral  times;  and  the  molt  zea¬ 
lous  of  the  relations  prelent  catches  hold  of  the  prepu- 
tium,  and  (wallows  it.  ,  .. 

Herrera  tells  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  circumcijian  among  the 
Mexicans,  though  they 'are  very  far  both  from  Judaifm 
and  Mahcmetamlm  :  they  cut  off  the  forefkin  of  the  vi¬ 
rile  member,  and  the  ears,  as  foon  as  the  child  is  born, 
with  great  ceremony. 

There  is  a  kind  of  circumcijion  pra&ifed  atOtaheite,  one 
of  the  newly  difeovered  iilands  in  the  South.  Seas.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  a  prielt,  and  con  fills  in  flitting 
the  prepuce  through  the  upper  part  to  prevent  its  con¬ 
tracting  over  the  glaris.  I  he  practice  leems  to  have 
taken  its  rife  from  motives  of  cleaillinefs.  Hawkefworth’s 
Voyagesy  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

Circumcijion  is  alio  pradlifed  on  women,  by  cutting  off 
the  fore- Ik  in  of  the  •  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  reiem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  penis, 
Strabo  fays,  the  Egyptian  women  were  'tircumcifed  ; 
Belon  fays  the  fame  of  the  Cophtse  ;  and  Py  Jovius  and 
Munller  of  the  lubjects  of  Prclter  John. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  father  is  obliged  to  have  his  fort 
circumciied  on  the  eighth  day  ;  it  may  not  be  fooncr  : 
but  the  child  s  weaknefs  may  allow  of  its  being  deferred 
longer.  I  here  is  a  godfather  to  hold  the  child,  and  a 
godmother  to  carry  it  from  the  houle  to  the  lynagogue, 
and  to  prefent  it  there.  He  who  circumcifes  is  called, 
in  Heorew,  Mabel:  any  perlon  is  chofen  for  the  pur  pole 
indifferently  ;  piovided  he  be  but  capable  of  the  func¬ 
tion  ;  which  among  the  Jews,  is  a  title  of  great  merit. 
The  manner  of  the  ceremony,  as  related  by  Leo  i)e, Mo¬ 
dena,  is  as  follows. — Two  leats  arc  prepared  uvtbe  morn¬ 
ing  with  filke n  cuftioris  ;  one  for  the  godfather  who 
holds  I  he  child  ;  the  other,  as  they  fay,  for  the  prophet 
Elias,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  affift  invifibly.  .  The  periou 
who  is  to  circumcife,  brings  the  neceilary  utenfils  ;  the 
razor,  ftyptic,  linen,  fillet,  and  oil  of  rofes  ;  to  which 
fome  add  a  fliell  full  of  land,  to  put  the  preputium  in. 

A  pfalm  is  fung  till  the  godmother  brings  the.chil^,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  crowd  of  women,  and  delivers  it  to  the 
godfather ;  none  of  them  entering  the  door  ::  the.  god¬ 
father,  being  feated,  fets  the  child  on  his  lap  ;  then  the 
circumcifer,  taking  the  razor,  and  preparing  the  child  for 
the  operation,  fays,  BleJJcd  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  haji  in- 
joined  us  circumcijion. ;  and  info  faying  cuts  off  the  thick 
ikin  of  the  preputium,  and  with  his  finger-nails  tears  ofl' 
another  finer  Ikin  remaining1;  fucking  the  blood  two  or 
three  times,  as  it  breaks  out,  and  fpitting  it  out  into  a 
glafs  full  ol  wine :  then  he  lays  dragons  blood  on  the 
wound,  with  ^powder  of  coral,  and  other  things,  to 
Haunch  the  blood  ;  and,  laftly?  a  comprefs  of  oil  of  rofes  ; 
and  thus  binds  up  the  whole1:  this  done,  he  takes  a  glafs 
of  wine,  and,  bleffing  it,  adds  another  benediction  for 
the  child,  and  impofes  the  name, 
ihe  manner  of  circu  mciftng  among  the  Turks,  differs 
'  from 
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from  that  of  the  Jews :  for  the  former,  after  they  have 
cut  off  the  lkin,  meddle  no  farther  ;  but  the  lad  tear  off 
jhe  edge  of  the  remaining  fkin  in  fevcral  places  with 
■^heir  thumb-nails  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  circum- 
cifed  Jews  are  cured  much  fooner  than  the  Turks. 

Thofe  among  the  Jews  who  perform  the  operation  of 
cireunteijion ,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  length  of  their 
thumb-nails. 

Cireumcifion  is  alfo  ufed  medicinally,  when  the  prepuce  is 
affected  with  a  gangrene,  and  becomes  black. 
Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fead  celebrated  on  the 
fird  of  January  iu  commemoration  of  the  circumciflan  of 
our  Saviour. 

This  day  was  anciently  kept  a  fad,  in  oppofition  to  the 
pagan  fuperditions,  who  feaded  on  it  in  honour  of  the 
god  Janus. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  Geometry ,  the  curve  line  that  in- 
clofes  a  circle,  or  circular  fpace  ;  called  alfo  the  peri¬ 
phery. 

The  word  is  formed  from  clrcunt ,  about ;  and  fieri,  I 


carry. 

All  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  x\xq circum¬ 
ference,  called  radii ,  are  equal. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arch ;  and  a 
right  line  drawn  from  one  extreme  of  the  arch  to  the 
other,  a  chord. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  360  equal  parts,  which  are  called  degrees. 

The  angle  at  the  circumference  is  double  that  at  the  cen¬ 
tre.  .  — 

The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
radii. 

And,  fince  the  circumference  of  one  circle  is  to  its  radius, 
as  that  of  any  other  circle  to  its  radius;  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  to  the  radius  is  th«  fame  in  all  circles.  See 


Diameter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  indrument  ufed  in  furveying, 
to  take  angles  by. 

The  circumferentor  is  very  fimple,  yet  expeditious  in  the 
praRicc.  It  conlids  of  a  brafs  circle  and  an  index  all 
of  a  piece.  — See  its  figure  in  Tab.  Surveying,  Jig.  7. 

On  the  circle  is  a  card,  or  compals  divided  into  360 
degrees;  the  meridian  line  whereof  anfwers  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  breadth  of  the  index  :  on  the  limb,  or  ciicum 
ference,  of  the  circle,  is  foldered  a  brafs  ring  ;  which, 
with  another  fitted  with  a  glals,  make  a  kind  of  box  for 
the  needle,  which  is  fufpended  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle  :  to  each  extreme  cf  the  index  is  fitted  a  light. 
The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  dad',  with  a  ball  and  focket, 
for  the  conveniency  of  its  motion. 

To  take  an  angle  by  the  Circumferentor.  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  E  K  G  (Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  6):  place 
the  indrument,  v.  g.  at  K,  with  ttie  flower-de-luce  in 
the  card  towards  you,  then  direct  the  fights,  till  through 
them  you  fpy  E  ;  and  obfei  ve  what  degree  is  pointed  at 
by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  luppofe  296  :  then 
turn  the  indrument  about,  the  flower-de-luce  dill  to¬ 
wards  you,  and  direR  the  fights  to  G  ;  noting  the  de¬ 
gree  at  which  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle  points,  which 
fuppofe,  1S2. 

This  done,  fubtraRing  the  lefler  number  182,  from  the 
greater  296,  the  remainder,  114,  is  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  of  the  angle  E  K  G. 

If  the  remainder  happens  to  be  more  than  180  degrees 
it  mud  be  again  fubtraRed  from  360  degrees;  the  lad 
remainder  is  the  quantity  of  the  angle  fought. 

To  take  the  plot  of  afield,  wood,  park,  tstc.  by  the  Circum- 
pser£NTOR. — Suppofe  ABCDEFGK  (fig.  8.)  an  in- 
clofure  to  be  furveyed  with  the  circumferentor. 

1 ,  Placing  the  indrument  at  A,  the  flower-de-luce  to¬ 
wards  you,  direR  the  lights  to  B  ;  where  fuppofe  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle  to  cut  1910  ;  and  the  ditch,  wall, 
or  hedge,  meafured  with  the  chain,  to  contain  10  chains, 
75  links  ;  which  enter  down.  See  Chain. 

2.  Placing  the  indrument  at  B,  direR  the  fights,  as  be- 
fore,-  to  C;  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  v.  g.  will  cut 
2790  ;  and  the  line  B  C  will  contain  6  chains,  83  links, 
to  be  noted  as  before  ;  then  move  the  inltrument  to  C  ; 
turn  the  fights  to  D,  and  meafure  C  D,  as  before. 

In  the  fame  maimer  proceed  to  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and, 
iadly,  to  K  ;  dill  noting  down  the  degrees  of  every  bear¬ 
ing,  or  angle,  and  the  didances  of  every  lide. 

Having  thus  gone  round  the  field,  you  will  have  a  table 
in  the  following  form  : 


Stations. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

Chains. 

Link? 

A 

19 1 

00 

10 

75 

B 

279 

00 

6 

C 

a  1  b 

3° 

7 

82 

LX-  l.  •  t 

From  this  table,  the  field  is  to  be  plotted,  or  protraRed  ; 
lor  the  manner  whereof,  fee  Plotting,  and  Pro¬ 


tractor. 

Mote*  Where  fecurity  is  to  be  confultcd  rather  than  dif- 


patch,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  back-fights  ;  i.  e.  to 
place  the  inltrument  fo,  at  each  Ration,  as  that,  looking 
backwards  through  the  fights  to  the  lad  ilation,  the  north 
end  ot  the  needle  may  point  to  the  lame  degree  as  the 
fouth  end  did,  in  looking  forwards  from  the  bid  Ration 
to  this  ;  both  which  initruments  are  ufed,  on  occaiion, 
as  circumferentors. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  Grammar,  an  accent,  ferving  to  note, 
or  diltinguilh  a  lyllabie  of  an  intermediate  found  be¬ 
tween  acute  atid  grave  ;  and  generally  fomewhat  long. 
The  Greeks  had  three  accents  ;  the  acute,  the  grave,  and 
the  circumflex ;  formed  thus,  ',  ',  \  In  Latin,  Engtifli, 
Trench*  &c.  the  circuYnJUx  is  made  thus 
The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and  the  grave  falls,  br  lowers 
it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of  undulation  or  wavering  of 
the  voice  between  the  two. 

It  is  fcldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  (o  fliew  the 
omidion  of  a  letter  Which  made  the  fyllable  long  and 
open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the  French,  than 
among  us :  thus  they  write  pate,  for  pafic ;  tete,  for 
tejle  •,  fumes,  for  fujnies,  &c.  i  hey  alfo  ute  the  circum¬ 
flex  in  the  participles  ;  fume  of  their  authors  writing 
conneu,  peu,  others,  connu,  pu ,  &c.  Father  Buffer  is  at 
a  lofs  for  the  realon  of  the  circumflex  on  this  occafion. 
ihe  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the  lame 
with  that  of  ours,  viz.  ;  being  a  compofition  of  the 
other  two  accents  a  in  one.  —  But  the  copifts  changing 
the  form  of  the  characters,  and  introducing  the  runuing- 
hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  circumflex  accents 
and  inltead  of  making  a  juft  angle,  rounded  it  off,  add¬ 
ing  a  dalh,  through  too  much  hafle  ;  and  thus  formed 
an  s ,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced  this  figure',  in- 
ltead  of  this  \ 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  the  wheeling  morion  of  any  to¬ 
dy  round  a  centre. 

CIRCUMINCESSION,  in  Theology,  a  term  whereby  tint 
fchooimen  ufe  to  exprels  the  cxillence  of  three  divine 
perfems  in  one  anotner,  in  the  mydery  of  the  Trinity. 
.Sec  Person. 

The  ichool  divines  are  not  the  fird  authors  of  this  term  ; 
Damafcenus,  in  the  eighth  century,  having  ufed  thy 
word  'zcepixioyncm;,  which  fignifits  rhe  fame  thing,  in  his 
explication  of  that  text,  1  am  in  my father ,  and  my father 

is  in  me. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of  words, 
uled  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand,  toexprefs 
a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  ;  or  when  one 
chootes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  relpeR,  or  for  fomc  othefi 
reafon. 

Ihe  word  comes  from  circumloquor,  I fpcak  about. 

Circumlocution,  iit  Oratory ,  is  the  avoiding  of  fome- 
thing  difagreeable,  or  inconvenient,  to  be  exprefl'ed  in 
direct  terms;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in  a  kind 
of  paraphral'e,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften,  or  break  the 
force  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  flain  by 
Milo,  owns  it  with  this  circumlocution,  “  Milo’s  fervants 
“  being  prevented  from  affding  their  mader,  who  was 
“  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius  ;  they,  in  hisabfenee, 
“  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did  what  every 
“  body  would  expeR  from  their  own  fervants  on  fuch  an 
“  occafion.” 

CIRCUM -POLAR  Stars,  are  fuch  dars  as,  being  pretty 
near  our  north-pole,  move  round  it ;  and  in  our  latitude, 
never  let,  or  go  below  the  horizon. 

CIRCUMPO  TA  1IO,  in  Antiquity ,  a  funeral  fead,  pro¬ 
vided  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

This  was  very  frequent  among  the  ancient  Romans,  as 
well  as  among  the  Athenians.  Solon,  at  Athens,  and 
the  decemviri  at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuf- 
tom,  thinking  it  ablurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs 
fiiould  mingle  with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED  figure,  in  Geometry.  See  Circum 

SCRIBING. 

Circumscribed  hyperbola ,  one  of  the  fecond  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  cuts  its  afymptotes, 
and  contains  the  parts  cut  off  within  its  own  fpace.  See 
Hyperbola. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  the  deferibing 
a  polygonous  figure  about  a  circle,  in  fuch  manner,  as 
that  all  its  lides  are  tangents  to  the  circumference. 

I  he  term  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  deferibing  of  a 
circle  about  a  polygon  ;  fo,  as  that  each  fide  is  a  chord. 
But  in  this  cafe,  we  more  ufually  fay,  the  polygon  is  in- 
feribed  than  the  circle  circumfcribed. 

Any  regular  figure  A  BCD  E,  [Tab.  Geomctny,  fig.  9. 
inicribed  in  a  circle,  is  refolved  into  equal  and  fimilat 
triangles,  by  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circutn- 
fleribing  circle  F,  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the  figure  ;  and 
its  area  is  equal  to  a  reRangled  triangle,  whole  bafe  is 
equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  whole  polygon  ;  and  irs 
height  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  F  to  one 
fide  A  B. 
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The  fame  may  be  fa  id  of  the  area  of  the  elf  cum  ftr  thing 
polygon  ab  c  de  (fig.  8.);  excepting  that  the  height  is  to 
be  the  radius. 

The  area  of  every  polygon  that  can  be  infcribed  in  a  cii- 
cle  is  lefs,  3nd  that  of  every  polygon  that  can  be  circum- 
fcribed,  greater  than  that  of  the  circle  :  in  like  manner, 
the  perimeter  of  the  firft  is  lefs,  and  that  of  the  feed  ml 
is  greater,  than  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

On  this  principle  Archimedes  attempted  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle;  which  is  nothing  elfe,  in  effett,  but  the 
meafuring  of  the  area,  or  capacity  of  a  circle. 

The  fide  of  a  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  circum- 
feribed  circle. 

To  circumjcribe  a  circle  about  any  given  regular  polygon, 
ABODE  (fig.  q.)  ;  and  vice  ver/a .  Bifetf  two  of  the 
angles,  v.  g.  A  and  B;  and  on  the  point  F,  where  the 
two  lines  of  bife&ion  interfedl,  as  on  a  centre,  delcnbe 
a  circle  with  the  radius  F  A. 

To  circumfcribc  afquarc  about  a  circle.  Draw  two  diameters, 
AB  and  DE  (fig.  5.),  jntcrfedling  each  other  in  the 
centre  C,  at  right  angles,  from  A  E  B  D,  with  the  in¬ 
terval  of  the  radius,  make  ipterfetfHons  in  F,  G,  H,  I 
Draw  the  right  lines  F  G,  GH,  I  H,  and  IF.  Then 
is  F  G  H  I  a  fqnare  circumfcribed  about  the  circle. 

To  circumfcribc  any  regular  polygon,  v.  g.  a  pentagon,  about 
3  circle.  Bife£l  the  chord  AE  (fig-  8.)  by  the  perpen 
dicular  F O,  which  continue  till  it  cut  the  arch  in  ?. 
Through  A  and  E,  draw  the  radii  AF  and  EF:  and 
through  g,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  A  E,  meeting  the  ra¬ 
dii  continued  on  each  fide  in  a  and  e  :  and  then  is  a  c 
one  fide  of  the  circumfcribed  polygon.  Produce  the  ra¬ 
dius  b  B  to  b,  till  b  Z>  —  a  ;  and  draw  a  b  :  this  is  anothc r 
ficle  of  the  polygon  ;  and  in  the  lame  manner  may  the 
reft  of  the  fules  be  d  rawn. 

C1RCUMSPEC  TE  agaiis,  the  title  of  a  ftatute  made  aim 
13  Edw.  I.  relating  to  prohibitions,  preferibing  certain 
cafes  to  the  judges,  wherein  the  king’s  prohibition  hes 
not. 

CIRCUMSTANCES,  the  incidents  of  an  event,  or  the 
particularities  that  accompany  an  a£lion. 

Divines  fay,  the  converfion  of  a  finner  depends  on 
a  certain  afiemblage,  and  a  certain  management,  of 
external  circumjlance s,  in  the  midlt  whereof  he  is  plac¬ 
ed;  which  arrangements  of  circumfiahces  depends  on  the 
providence  of  God  ;  whence  converfion  alio  depends  on 
him, 

'I  he  circumfl antes  of  the  a£lions  of  men,  are  expreffed  in 
this  Latin  verfc : 


Qjtis,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  auxiliis ,  cur ,  quomodo,  quando 

Quis,  who  denotes  the  quality,  (fate,  age,  &c.  of  the 
perfon.  Qiiid,  what,  the  greatnefs,  fmallneis,  multi¬ 
tude,  fewnels,  &c.  of  the  thing.  Ubi,  where,  the  place. 
Quibus,  auxiliis ,  with  what  afliftances,  the  inllruments, 
means,  Sec-  Cur ,  why,  on  what  account,  with  what 
view,  Quomodo ,  how,  the  quality  of  the  action,  as  to 
intention  or  remiflnefs,  defignednefs  or  cafualty,  fecre- 
cy  or  opennefs.  Quando,  when,  the  time  ;  as  on  a  ho¬ 
liday,  at  the  hour  ot  prayer,  See. 

CIRCUMS  l  ANTI  A  L  Evidence,  in  Law,  or  the  doflrine  of 
prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive  proof:  circurn- 
flances  which  either  necefiarily  or  ufually  attend  fails  of 
a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be  demonflratively  evin¬ 
ced  are  called  prefumptions,  and  are  only  to  he  relied  on 
till  the  contrary  be  actually  proved.  See  Evidence  and 
Presumption. 

CIRCUMS  FANTIBUS,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  the  fupply- 
ing,  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in  cafe  any 
impannellcd  appear  not  ;  or  appearing,  be  challenged  by 
either  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of  the  perfons 
prelcnt,  or  Handing  by,  as  will  ferve  the  turn.  This 
atl  of  fupplying  is  ufually  called  Tales  de  circumfian- 
tibus. 

CIRCUMV  ALLATION,  in  Fortification,  a  line  or  trench, 
with  a  parapet,  thrown  up  by  the  beliegers,  encompafiing 
all  their  camp,  to  defend  it  againft  any  army  that  may 
attempt  to  relieve  the  place. 

The  word  is  formed  from  circum ,  about ;  and  vallum , 
wall.  The  Romans  are  thought  to  have  firft  invented 
lines  of  circumvallation  and  contrav allatjon  at  the 
fiege  of  Veii. 

This  line  is  to  be  cannon-fliot  diftant  from  the  place, 
ordinarily,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  feven  deep.  It 
is  bordered  with  a  breaft-work,  and  flanked  with  re¬ 
doubts,  or  little  forts,  eredled  from  (pace  to  fpace.  It 
ferves  both  to  prevent  any  fuccour  from  being  fent  into 
the  place,  to  keep  in  deleriers,  and  to  prevent  incurfions 
of  the  enemy’s  garrifon. 

Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  line  of  Circumvallation  never 
pafs  by  the  foot  of  an  eminence;  left  the  enemy,  feiz- 
ing  on  the  eminence,  lodge  his  cannon,  and  command 
*he  line. 

Vol.  I.  N°  63. 
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CIRCUMVOLUTIONS,  in  Mhcftur,.  ,he  turm  of  ,1, 

fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  volute. 

The  word  comes  from  circumvohere,  to  turnaround-,  and 

is  aho  applied  to  the  turns  of  a  wreathed,  or  twilled 
COLUMN. 

ClRCUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  large  building',  either  round,  or 
oval  ;  ufed  for  exh.tutmg  of  (hews  to  the  people. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  Circe,  to  whom  Tertullian 
attributes  the  invent, on.  CnfiiodO-us  fays,  Circus  comes 
«  arcuitu.—  Ihe  Romans,  Sermis.  obferves,  at  firft  had 
no  other  Circus'  but  that  made  by  the  Tiber  on  one  fide 
ap,t  a  palbfade  of  naked  fwords  on  the  other.  Hence* 
according  to  Ifidore,  came  the' term  ludi  dreenfes,  quad 
cn-cum  enfcs.  But  Scahger  ridicules  that  etymology, 
ihe  Roman  Circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arched 
at  one  end;  encompaifed  with  potr'jcojS,  and  fur- 

m  hed  with  rows  of  ieats,  placed  allending  over  each 
other.  ,  ° 

In  Hie  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  eminence, 
wnn  obeMifks  llatues,  and  polls  at  each  end.  Tim  ferv¬ 
id  them  for  the  courlcs  of  their  bigrv  and  quadriga. 

1  here  were  no  lels  th.  n  ten  Circufes  at  Rome  :  the  l.ugeft 
was  built  by  the  el. ter  1  arquin,  called  Circus'  Maximus, 
between  the  Avrntine  and  Palatine  mounts.  It  v  as  fo 
ca.  ed,  either  becaufe  of  its  vaft  circumference,  or  be- 
caule  the  great  games  were  celebrated  in  it,  or  again,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  con  fee  rated  to  the  great  gods  ;  viz.  to  Ver- 
tumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the 
,  11  Fenates  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Helicarnalfenfies  fays 
that  it  was  three  ftadia  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  ju- 
gera  broad  ;  and  thefe  meafuies,  according  to  Pliny,  al¬ 
lowing  to  the  Roman  ftadia  625  Rom.m  feet,  each  of 
winch  is  12  inches,  will  give  fo*  the  length  2187  Ro¬ 
man  feet,  or  fomewhat  more  than  three  Englilh  fur¬ 
longs;  and  as  to  breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  ju- 
gera  740  Roman  feet,  ir  will  be  <760  R  man  feet.  It  was 
beautified  and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to 
feat  2^0,030  Ipe&ators. 

1  he  molt  magnificent  Circufes  were  thofe  of  Auguftus  and 
Nero.  I  here  are  (till  fome  remains  of  the  Circufes  at 
Rome,  Nifmes,  and  other  places.  J  * 

Ihe  Romans  w  ere  exceltively  fond  of  the  games  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  Circus  .  witnefs  that  verfe'  in  Juvenal, 


/ftqm  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat. 
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The  games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circenstan 
Gamer,  were  combats  celebrated  in  th  ^Circus,  ip  honour 
of  Confus  the  god  of  councils;  and  thence  alfo  called 
Conficdia. 

i  hey  were  alfo  called  Roman  games,  Ludi  Romani,  either 
on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as  being  coeval  with  the 
Roman  people,  or  bccaufe  cftablilhed  by  the  Romans  • 
and  the  games  held  there,  the  great  games,  ludi  ma°ni, 
becaule  celebrated  with  more  expence  and  magnificence 
than  others  ;  and  becaufe  held  in  honour  of  the  great 
god  Neptune,  who  was  their  Confus. 

Thofe  who  fay  they  were  inllituted  in  honour  of  the  fun 
confound  the  pompa  circenfis,  or  procefliou  of  the  Circus * 
with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  Circus  was  inllituted  by  Evander,  and 
re-eflablifhed  by  Romulus:  the  pomp,  or  proceffion, 
was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the  prelude  there¬ 
of;  and  confiding  of  a  limple  cavalcade  of  chariots. 

Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they  were  held  on  an 
ifland  of  the  'Fiber  ;  and  were  called  Roman  games :  after 
that  prince  had  built  the  Circus,  they  took  their  name 
therefrom,  as  being  conftantly  held  there. 

There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the  Circus  :  the  firft 
was  wreftling,  and  fighting  with  fwords,  with  Haves, 
and  with  pikes;  the  fecond  was  racing;  the  third,  fal- 
tatio,  dancing;  the  fourih,  difei,  quoits,  arrows,  and 
ceftus;  all  which  were  on  foot:  the  fifth  vivas  horfe- 
courfing ;  the  fixrh  courfes  of  chariots,  whether  with 
two  horfes,  or  with  four. 

In  this  laft  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  divided 
into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils  ;  then  into  four  ;  each 
bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  ;  fatlio  alba, 
rufj'ea.  Sec. 

At  firft  there  was  only  white  and  red  ;  then  green  was 
added,  and  blue.  Domitian  added  two  more  colours,  but 
they  did  not  continue. 

It  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  dif- 
tinguifliing  the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was  for 
tbofe  who  reprelented  the  earth  ;  the  blue  for  the  fea, 
&c. 

Circus,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  Bellonius  and 
fome  others  have  called  the  milvus  evruginofus  or  mcor- 
BUZZARD. 

CIRLUS  flultus,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the 
hortulanus  kind,  and  the  Cze  and  lhape  of  our  common 
yellow  hammer . 
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CIURMOSE  Leaf,  ill  Botany.  Sec  Leaf. 

CIRRIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of  he¬ 
ron,  called  by  fome  the  ardca  hamatopus ,  or  the  rcd- 
legged  heron.  Its  legs  and  feet  are  very  beautifully 
red.  t 

CIRRUS,  in  Ichthyolgy,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  cer¬ 
tain  oblong  and  loft  appcndicula  hanging  from  the  under 
jaw  of  fifhes,  or  from  other  parts  about  the  mouth,  in 
the  manner  of  little  worms,  and  ufually  of  a  cylindric 
figure,  or  nearly  fo.  Thefe  cim  are  in  fome  fill)  hollow 
at  the  root ;  in  others  they  are  not  fo  :  in  thofe  which 
are  hollow  at  the  root,  the  cavity  never  runs  quite  thro’. 
The  way  of  finding  it  is'by  introducing  a  hog’s  briftleor 
a  hair  into  it  j  but  this  cannot  be  forced  through  to  the 
point,  nor  can  any  fluid  matter  be  exprefled  out  of  them. 
The  cirri  often  afford  characters  of  diftin&ion  to  fe- 
vcral  kinds  of  fifhes,  and  differ  in  the  leveral  fpecies  in 
regard  to  number,  fize,  and  proportion, 

The  ufe  that  thefe  cirri  are  of  to  the  filh,  is  little  more 
known  than  that  of  the  antennae  of  infedts.  If  nature  had 
given  them  only  to  thofe  fifhes  which  had  the  eyes  placed 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  then  they  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  ferve  to  diflinguifli  prey  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  eyes  were  diredled  to  fuch  as  offered  itlelf  nearer  the 
fuiface:  but  as  the  feveral  kinds  of  fillies  which  have 
them  are  of  different  kinds,  and  have  their  eyes  in  va¬ 
rious  directions,  this  ufe  cannot  be  allotted  them.  It  is 
poffible  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  filh,  in  giving  it  the 
firft  notice  of  any  diffant  motion  of  the  water,  which 
they  may  perceive  by  their  hanging  pofture  fooner  than 
any  other  part,  and  thus  give  notice  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  prey,  or  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Cirrus,  in  Antiquity ,  an  ornament  added  to  the  edges  and 
borders  of  garments,  much  in  the  manner  of  fimbria  or 
fridges,  only  that  thefe  were  fingle,  and  run  along  the 
borders  of  the  drefs ;  whereas  the  cirri  were  knotted  to¬ 
gether,  and  hung  down  from  the  extremities  of  the 
robe. 

CiRRus,  among  Botanifs,  exprefles  the  little  fibres  which 
plants  fend  out  from  their  stalks,  and  by  which  they 
are  attached  to  other  bodies. 

CIRSIUM.  See  gentle  Thistle. 

CIRSOCELE,  in  Medicine ,  a  multitude  of  varices  in  the 
tefticles,  which  prodigiouffy  increafe  their  bulk,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  due  preparation  of  the  feed  ;  fo  as  lometimes  to 
render  caffration  necelfary.  This  diforder  is  otherwife 
called  hernia  varicofa . 

The  word  comes  from  xigeog,  varix ,  vein,  and  xr>M,  her¬ 
nia- 

C1RSOS,  in  Medical  Writers,  is  ufed  for  varix. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  prepofition  cis,  on  this  fide, 
and  Alpes  •,  which,  though  properly  confined  to  the 
mountains  feparating  Italy  and  France,  yet  is  ufed  by  au¬ 
thors  for  any  very  high  mountains. —  Thus,  Aufonius 
fpeaks  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Pyreneans,  the  Alps  of  the 
Apennines,  & c. 

The  Romans  divided  Gaul,  and  the  country  now  called 
Lombardy,  into  Cijalpinc  and  Tranfalpinc. 

That  which  was  Cijalpinc  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is 
'Tranfalpine  with  regard  to  us. 

CISLhU,  the  ninth  month  in  the  ecclefiaffical  year,  and 
the  third  in  the  civil  or  political  year  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  containing  30  days  :  it  anfwers  to  part  of  our  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  An  annual  faff  is  obferved  by 
the  Jews  to  this  day  on  the  1 8th  of  this  month,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dioccia  mon- 
adelphia  clafs  :  its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  is  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  different  plants;  the  male  flowers  have  no  pe¬ 
tals,  but  a  fingle  flyle  in  the  centre,  which  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  empalement,  terminated  by  a  large  fummit, 
having  four  lobes.  The  female  flowers  have  four  nec- 
tariums  (landing  round  the  oval  germen,  which  is  hairy, 
and  after  becomes  a  fucculent  berry  enclofing  a  fingle 
feed.  There  are  two  fpecies  which  grow  naturally  in  the 
Warm  parts  of  America. 

Ihe  firff  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pareira,  whofe  root 
has  been  fo  much  efteemed  as  a  diuretic. 

CISSIIES,  in  Natural  Hijrory,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  that  fpecies  of  the  flinty  atites,  or  E  AGLE-//W, 
which  is  covered  with  the  common  white  coat  of  the 
flints.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  found  principally  about 
Captos,  and  being  externally  of  a  white  colour,  and  rat¬ 
tling  when  fliaken. 

C1SSOID,  in  Geometry ,  an  algebraic  curve,  firft  invented 
by  Diodes;  whence  it  is  peculiarly  called  the  cijjoid  of 
Diodes. 

The  genefis  of  the  cijjoid  may  be  thus  conceived  :  to  the 
diameter  AB  (Tab.  Analyjis,  fig.  9.)  of  the  femicircle 
A  OB,  draw  an  indefinite  line,  at  right  angles,  BC: 


then  draw  the  right  line  A  H,  arid  make  AMrIH; 
or  in  the  other  quadrant,  LC  =  AN.  Thus  will  the 
points  INI  and  L  be  in  a  curve  line,  AMO  L  ;  which  19 
the  cifjhid  of  Diodes. 

Properties  of  the  Cissom. — From  the  genefis  it  follows, 

1.  That  drawing  the  right  lines  P  M  and  K  I,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  A  B  ;  vve  fhall  have  A  P  :  K  B  : :  A  M  :  I  FI. 
But  A  M  —  I  H;  confequently,  A1J-  KB.  And  there¬ 
fore,  A  K  —  P  B  ;  and  PN  —  1 K. 

2.  After  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  ciffoid 
A  M  O  bilects  the  femicircle  A  O  B. 

3.  Again,  AK  :  K  1  :  K  I  :  K  B.  That  is,  A  K  :  PN 
:  :  P  N  :  A  P.  And  again,  AK  :  PN  :  :  A  P  :  PM; 
therefore,  PN  :  A  P  :  :  A  P  :  PM.  Confequently, 
AK,  PN,  A  P,  and  PM,  are  four  lines  in  continual 
proportion.  And  if  P  N  —  v,  A  P  —  x,  P  M  —  r  ; 
a1  n:  v y.  And  after  the  lame  manner  it  may  be  (hewn, 
that  A  P,  P  N,  A  K,  and  KL,  are  in  continual  propor¬ 
tion. 

4.  In  the  cijjoid ,  the  cube  of  the  abcifle  A  P  is  equal  to 
a  folid  arifiug  from, the  fquare  of  the  fe  mi  ordinate  PM, 
multiplied  into  the  complement  of  the  diameter  of  the 
generating  circle  P  B. 

Hence,  when  the  point  P  falls  on  B,  then  .v  zz  a ,  arid  B  C 

a* 

—  y\  confequently,/——.  Wherefore,  o  :  1  ::  a< : /; 

that  is,  the  value  of y  becomes  infinite:  and  therefore 
the  cijjoid  A  M  O  L,  though  it  continually  approach  BC, 
will  never  meet  it. 

5.  BC,  therefore,  is  an  afymptote  of  the  cijfioid. 

ihe  ancients  made  ufe  both  of  the  conchoid  and  ciffoid , 
for  the  finding  of  two  mean  continual  proportionals  be¬ 
tween  two  given  right  lines. 

For  the  quadrature, Jubncrmal,  and  fiubtangent  cf  the  Cis- 
soid:  lee  Qu adrature,  Subtancent,  Ac. 
Cissoid  angle.  See  Angle. 

C1SSUS.  This  is  properly  in  the  Greek  writers  the 
name  of  the  ivy.  They  write  it  *10-70;.  But  the  word 
xurGof  ci/lhus ,  when  the  9  is  changed  into  an  <r,  by  the 
Cretan  and  Cyprian  dialed,  is  alio  xiovo;,  ciffus.  See 
Cist  us. 

Cissus,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs,  with  a  fingle  feeded  berry,  and  a  quadripartite  co¬ 
rolla. 

CISS’l  BIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  a  drinking  cup  mod  in  ufe 
among  country  people.  It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe 
it  was  made  of  the  wood  of  ivy,  or  was  ufually  crowned 
with  its  leaves. 

CIS1ERCIANS,  an  order  of  religious,  reformed  from  the 
Benedidines,  confiding  of  an  hundred  monafteries,  and 
near  as  many  nunneries. 

The  order  took  its  rife  in  1075,  from  twenty-one  zea¬ 
lous  monks  in  the  monaftery  of  Molefme  in  Burgundy  ; 
who,  with  their  abbot  Robert,  complaining  that  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedid  was  not  flridly  enough  obierved,  obtain¬ 
ed  permiffion  of  Plugh  archbifliop  of  Lyons,  and  legate 
of  the  holy  fee,  to  fettle  in  a  place  called  Cifieaux ,  five 
miles  from  Dijon. 

Here,  Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy  ereded  them  a  houfe, 
into  which  they  were  admitted  in  1098  ;  endowing  it 
with  a  confiderable  revenue.  The  bifhop  of  Chalons 
gave  Robert  the  pafcoral  ftafT,  in  quality  of  abbot ;  and 
ereded  the  new  monaffery  into  an  abbey. 

They  were,  in  about  a  century  after  their  firft  rife,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  patronage  of  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Clairval,  whenoe  they  obtained  the  title  of  Bernardin 
monks  ;  and  in  the  year  1132,  they  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  tythes,  and  invefted  with  other  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  by  Innocent  IF  In  1152  this  or¬ 
der  had  no  fe  wer  than  500  convents,  all  dedicated  to  the 
Bleffed  Virgin.  They  came  into  England  in  the  year 
1128,  and  had  their  firft  houfe  at  Waverly  in  Surry, 
Before  their  diflolution  they  had  eighty-five  houfes  here. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ciftcrcians ,  fo  famous  in 
after-times,  and  now  fo  extended  throughout  all  Eu¬ 
rope. 

CISTERN,  is  properly  ufed  for  a  fubterraneous  refervoir 
of  rain  water. 

rIhe  word,  according  to  fome,  comes  from  cis,  and  tcr- 
ram,  i.  e.  in  terram  ;  others  derive  it  from  cifita,  a  duil, 
&c. 

Earthen  cifilerns  muff  be  made  with  good  cement,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  water.  And  the  bottom  fltould  be  covered  with 
fand,  to  fweeten  and  preferve  it. 

Authors  mention  a  cijlern  at  Conftantinople,  the  vaults 
whereof  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  212.  in 
each  row ;  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter.  They 
are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to  that  in  the 
centre. 

Anciently  there  were  cifilerns  all  over  the  country  in  Pa- 
leftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  private 
houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  moil  part  were  built  on 

mountains. 
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mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Judea  at  two 
'  feafons  of  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  autumn,  people 
were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  citterns  in  the  country,  for 
the  ufe  of  their  cattle  ;  and  in  cities,  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  cijicrns  of  very  large  di- 
menfions  to  be  feen  {till  at  this  day  in  Palettitie,"  fome 
whereof  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  fifty- 
four  wide.  There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  two  and 
thirty  paces  in  length,  and  eight  and  twenty  in  width. 
Wells  and  cijlerns ,  fountains  and  fprings,  are  generally 
confounded  in  the  feripture  language. 

If  the  farmers  of  England  would  fall  Into  the  method 
ufed  in  Spain,  and  at  Amfterdam,  Venice,  and  other 
places  for  faying  the  rain-water  for  the  whole  year,  or 
at  lead  fo  much  of  it  as  would  t>e  neceflary,  in  cijicrns, 
they  would  have  always  water  for  their  cattle  in  the  fum- 
mer  droughts,  and  many  thoufand  acres  of  land,  now 
left  ufelefs,  might  be  turned  to  profit. 

The  beft  way  of  preferving  the  water  for  the  fervice  of 
the  houfe,  is  in  cijicrns  in  the  cellars.  Thefe  may  be 
made  with  brick  or  (tone,  joined  with  plaitter  of  Paris, 
which  will  keep  out  the  wet  very  well;  or  with  a  kind 
of  mortar  made  of  flaked  fifted  lime,  with  1  in  feed  oil, 
and  tow  or  cotton.  A  bed  of  good  found  clay  may  be 
laid  at  the  bottom,  and  on  this  the  bricks  for  the  floor, 
and  then  the  walls  may  be  railed  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  leaving  fpaces  behind  them,  into  which  clay  is  to 
be  rammed  in  the  like  manner.  Thus  it  will  be  a  clay 
cijiern ,  faced  with  brick  ;  and  the  bricks  will  keep  the 
clay  moift,  and  pievent  it  from  cracking,  though  it  be 
not  full  of  water.  This  will  do  in  any  fhadowy  place, 
as  well  as  in  cellars :  and  thus  may  a.  cijicrn  be  ma  le  in 
a  garden,  in  fome  fhadowy  place,  and  covered  Over,  which 
may  receive  the  water  running  from  the  walks,  and  will 
retain  it  at  hand,  for  the  fervice  of  the  garden,  all  the 
year. 

Where  there  is  want  of  water  for  the  cattle  in  the  fields, 
the  way  is  to  dig  a  pond  in  fome  place  into  which  there 
is  a  defeent  ;  then  cover  the  bottom  and  (ides  with  a 
double  coat  of  tough  clay,  each  fix  inches  thick,  and 
each  very  well  rammed  :  then  to  cover  the  bottom  with 
large  flones,  which  will  keep  the  clay  moift,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  cracking,  when  not  covered  with  water.  But 
this  is  a  troublefome  thing  ;  for  if  there  happen  to  be  a 
crack  in  any  part,  it  is  often  found  neceflary  to  go  over 
the  whole  work  again,  before  the  pond  will  hold  a  drop 
of  water. 

Another  method  of  making  a  pond  hold  water,  is  to 
daub  it  over  with  clay  and  mortar  mixed  together,  and 
then  with  mortar  alone.  This  has  an  advantage  over  the 
other  way,  becaufe  if  any  crack  happen,  it  may  be  mend¬ 
ed  by  a  cement  of  clean  hair  and  tallow,  mixed  with 
flaked  lime  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beat  together. 
This  applied  to  the  crack,  will  clofe  it  fafely,  without 
neceffity  of  undoing  the  whole  work,  as  in  the  other 
cafe. 

In  chalky  countries  it  is  common  to  find  a  low  place  on 
the  downs,  and,  digging  a  hole  by  way  of  a  pit  there, 
they  cover  the  bottom  evetdy  with  the  chalk  rubbilh,  and 
when  it  is  wetted  by  the  rain,  they  ram  it  well,  and  af¬ 
terwards  drive  cattle  into  it,  and  fold  fheep  in  it :  the 
confequence  of  all  fuch  trampling  is,  that  the  bottom 
at  length  becomes  fo  firm,  that  it  holds  the  water  per¬ 
fectly  well.  By  one  or  other  of  thefe  means,  ci/lerns 
or  refervoirs  may  be  made  in  every  part  of  the  country: 
and  our  farmers,  if  they  would  carefully  try  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  as  their  land  mod  required,  would  not 
have  fo  much  to  complain  of  from  droughts. 

CISTIC  J  o  f  Cystic. 

CIST -Hepatic.  1  1  ee  ICYST-Hcpatic. 

CISTIS.  SeeCysns,  and  Hypocistis. 

CISTRUM.  See  Sistrum. 

CISTULA  Catoptric.  See  Catoptric. 

CISTUS,  the  Greeks  wrote  this  word  ki<t3o$,  and,  as  the 
word,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  is  only  the  Greek  name  with  a 
Roman  termination,  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  fpelt 
cijihus,  not  cijius.  The  ancient  writers  have  been  fubjeCt 
to  many  mifreprefentations  from  the  near  refemblatice  of 
this  word  xi r8os,  cijihus ,  to  x.kjoo$,  cijjus  :  the  former 
being  the  name  of  the  plant  we  call  cijius,  a  fhrubby  herb, 
with  leaves  like  fage,  and  a  large  flower  refembling  a 
rofe  ;  and  the  other,  the  name  of  the  common  ivy  that 
climbs  upon  our  walls  and  trees.  Pliny  has  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  near  refemblatice  of  the  two  words,  and 
has  given  the  qualities  of  ivy  to  the  cijius ,  and  thofe  of 
cijius  to  the  ivy  ;  but  he  is  the  more  excufeable  in  this, 
Once  we  find  the  two  names  ufed  indiferiminately,  tho’ 
certainly  by  a  miltake  of  the  copyifts,  in  the  books  of 
Theophrnftus. 

Cistus,  in  Botany.  See  Rock  rose. 

Dwarf  Cistus.  See  Dwarf  Sun- flower. 

.\farjh  Cistus.  See  IVild  Rosemary. 


r rr  a  rvrt^  ^,s T u s-  See  A n dromeda, 

7  ADJ;L»  or  C '  T T Adel,  a  fort,  or  place  fortified  whh 
our,  ve,  or  iix  ballions;  built  fometimes  in  the  moll 

eminent  part  ot  a  city,  and  fometimes  only  near  the 
city.  J 

Sfe  c"yd  !S  a  di,1,i!‘Mi,c  of  "'e  Iuli™  ■%,  q.  d. 

In  the  firll  cafe,  the  citadel  ferves  to  defend  the  city  a- 
gaunt  enemies.  J 

In  the  latter,  it  ferves  to  command  it,  and  keep  the  in¬ 
habitants  m  them  obedience,  for  which  purpofe  the  city 
is  left  unfortified  on  the  part  toward  the  citadel ;  but  the 
citadel  is  tonified  toward  the  city. 

ihe  molt  ulual  form  tor  citadels  is  that  of  a  pentagon  : 
a  quare  being  too  weak,  arid  hexagon  too  large. 

1  here  is  always  a  large  esplanade  between  the  city 
and  citadel.  1 

There  are  ufually  two  gates  to  a  citadel,  one  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  town  and  the  other  with  the  country, 
i  he  citadel  ought  to  be  fo  formed  and  fituated,  that  the 
ditch  may  be  either  defended  by  the  faces  of  the  battions, 
or  by  thole  ot  the  ravelins,  in  as  dired  a  manner  as  pof- 
fible  ;  otherwife  the  enemy  may  attack  the  town  in  that 
place,  as  being  weakeft,  and  likewife  becaufe  the  fame 
attacks  may  ferve  to  reduce  both  together.  The  covert¬ 
way  of  the  citadel  ought  to  be  uninterrupted,  fo  that  the 
part  next  the  town  may  have  a  free  communication  with 
the  other. 

Cl  1  ADINESCA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by 
iome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  represent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c.  Thefe 
delineations  aie  merely  accidental,  and  are  ufually  much 
a. fitted  by  the  imagination,  though  the  natural  lines  of 
a  Hone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough  reprefent  the  ruins 
ot  Iome  ancient  building,  or  the  courfe  of  a  liver.  We 
have  m  Engiand  a  kind  of  a  feptaria,  or  ludus  Helmontii, 
which  has.  fometimes  delineations  of  this  kmd  conlidev- 
ably  beautiful,  though  very  irregular.  Ihe  Florentine 
marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up  in  the  ornaments  of  ca¬ 
binets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  fkili  of  the  work¬ 
men,  who  aJ ways  pick  out  the  proper  pieces  from  the 
mills,  and  difpole  them  in  the  work  fo  as  to  make  th'em 
reprrfent  what  they  pleafe. 

Cl  >  A  flON,  in  the  Ecclcjiajhcal  Court,  a  fummons  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  an  eccleliaitical  judge,  on  fome  affair  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  church. 

The  word  comes  from  cito,  of  cieo,  I  [Hr  up. 

In  the  civil  and  ordinary  courts,  it  is  called  [tmmonin* . 

Citation  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  military  and  monaf- 
tic  as  well  as  ecclehaftical  courts.  Such  a  heretic  was 
cited  to  Rome,  to  a  general  council.  &c. 

Knights  are  cited  to  the  general  chapters  of  their  order. 
King  Edward  I.  of  England,  was  cited,  by  order  of  Phi- 

1P  urm  r/cCe’,  t0  a  C°Urt  °f  his  Peers  :  the  citation 
was.  publifhed  by  the  feigneur  d’Arrablay,  fenefchal  of 

Perigord  and  Querci ;  and  was  patted  up  by  his  order 
on  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Libourne,  which  then  belong- 
ed  to  king  Edward.  And  for  default  in  not  appearing, 
all  his  domains  and  effeCts  in  France  were  confifeated. 

Citation  is  alfo  an  allegation,  or  quotation  of  fome  law 
authority,  or  paflhge.  ’ 

CITELLUS,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  animal  of 
the  mo  ufe  kind,. which  lives  in  caves  and  holes  of  the 
earth.  Its  body  is  of  the  fliape  of  the  common  weafels 
very  long  and  thin  :  the  tail  is  very  fh0rt.  Its  colour  is 
a  pale  filvery  grey,  like  that  of  fome  rabbits.  It  refem- 
bles  the  mole  in  its  want  of  external  ears  ;  but  it  has  a- 
pertures  which  ferve  it  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  birds..  They  live  together  in  communities,  great 
numbers  being  ufually  found  in  the  fame  cave,  with  a 
large  ttore  of  nuts,  cheflnuts,  and  other  fruits.  Their 
flefli  is  very  well  tatted,  and  their  flein  much  ufed  in 
c  oa thing  in  the  cold  countries.  They  are  found  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  very  cold  climates,  but  in  Bohemia,  Auftria 
and  Hungary.  ’ 

CITHAR  A,  an  ancient  muficalinftrument,  by  fome  fuppof- 
ed  the  fame  with  the  lyra-,  or,  at  leaft,  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  it ;  by  others  different:  though  its  precife  ftruc- 
ture  does  nor  appear  to  be  known. 

1  he  ancients  defenbe  it  as  being  triangular,  in  form  of  a 

Greek  delta,  A  :  the  poets  aferibe  the  invention  of  it  to 
Apollo. 

Cj thar a  bijuga.  See  Theorbo. 

Cl  1  HAkEX\ LON,  in  Botany,  fiddle-wood,  a  genus  of 
the d idyn am ia  angiofpermia  clals  :  its  characters  are  thefe  : 
the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  funnel-fhaped,  and  divided  at 
the  top  into  five  equal  pans  ;  it  hath  four  ttamina  which 
adhere  to  the  tube,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the 
other;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  a  roundifli  germen,  which 
afterwards  becomes  acapfule  with  two  cells,  each  havin'* 
a  fingle  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies,  which  are  natives 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  grow  to  be  very  large  trees, 

greatly 
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preuily  valued  for  durability  of  building :  whence  the 
French  gave  them  the  name  of  fidellc-v/ooA,  which  the 
Englifh  have  rendered  fiddle-wood. 
fcl  EH  AROEDUS,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  citharijta. 
The  citharocdi  had  the  preference  of  all  other  muficians, 
from  whom  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  an  embroidered 
cloak,  which  was  peculiar  to  them. 

CI  THARUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  fifh  common  in 
the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  frequent  in  the 
German  and  Mediterranean  leas.  It  is  a  flat  fifli  of  the 
TURBOT  kind  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  large  fcales- 
CITIZEN,  or  Cittizen,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city, 
verted  with  the  freedom  and  rights  thereof. 

The  word  comes  from  civis  ;  which  authors  derive  from 
cco,  becaufe  the  citizens  live  together  ;  or  rather  from 
cio ,  I  call  together . 

Augullus,  upon  numbering  the  Roman  citizens ,  found 
they  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  millions. 

To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen ,  there  were  three  things 
required;  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Rome;  that  he  were 
inrolled  in  one  of  the  thirty-five  tribes;  and  that  he  were 
capable  of  dignities. — Thofe  ftrangers  to  whom  weie 
granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizins ,  were 
properly  only  honorary  citizens. 

The  feventh  law,  de  incolis,  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  citizen  and  a  mere  inhabitant,  birth, 
alone,  made  a  citizen  :  and  intitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  burgeffes  ;  time  could  not  acquire  it ;  but  the  emperor 
could  beftow  it. 

The  Romans  were  anciently  fo  particularly  careful  to 
preferve  even  their  common  citizens  from  any  mixture  of 
ferviie  blood,  that  they  prohibited  all  matrtages  between 
them  and  freed  flayes,  or  their  children.  And  it  was 
decreed,  as  a  fpecial  privilege  and  reward  to  one  Hilpa- 
Ja,  of  libertine  condition,  for  her  difeovery  of  the  im¬ 
pieties  of  the  Bacchanalian  myrteries,  that  a  citizen  might 
take  her  to  wife,  without  any  difgrace  or  diminution  of 
his  rights.  Thefe  diftin£tions,  indeed,  began  to  be  dif- 
regarded  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  with  re fpc<fT  to 
the  ordinary  citizens ,  but  were  kept  up  to  the  lalt,  with 
regard  to  the  fenate.  See  Senator. 

CITIZENS  in  Parliament.  See  Burgesses. 

CIRCLE,  the  name  of  a  mufical  inltrument  mentioned  by 
the  old  Englifh  poet  Gower,  probably  derived  from  cij- 
tella,  a  little  chcjl ,  meaning  the  Dulcimer. 

Cl  ERA  GO,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  common  garden  balm. 

Cl  EREZE  mcnfai,  called  thyina  by  the  Greeks,  in  Antiquity , 
tables  made  of  the  wood  of  the  citrum-tree,  very  beau- 

■  tiful,  and  greatly  efteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans.  See 
ClTRUM. 

CITRIL,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  many  to  the  citri¬ 
ne]  la,  or  verzellino,  a  bird  common  in  Italy,  and  kept 
in  cages  for  its  beauty  and  fine  notes;  called  by  many 
authors  alio  thraUpis. 

CITRINE,  Jloechas,  or  Elychrisium,  in  Botany.  See 
Cudweed. 

Cl  ERl  NELL  A,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird, 
common  in  Italy,  very  much  refembling  our  common  lin¬ 
net  in  Ihape.  Its  head  and  back  are  green  ;  its  rump  of 
a  greenilh  yellow,  and  its  neck,  with  fomewhat  of  the 
hindmoft  part  of  the  head,  grey. 

It  flngs  very  finely,  and  is  kept  in  cages  in  many  parts  of 
Italy. 

Linmeus  enumerates  two  birds  under  this  name  ;  one  a 
fpecies  of  the  emberjza,  and  the  other  of  the  frin- 
gilla. 

CITRINUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
l'pecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow. 
Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  lead  mines  are  liable  to  be  accidentally  tinged 
yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  particles  of  that  metal ; 
and  ail  thefe,  whether  finer,  or  coarfer,  have  been  too 
frequently  confounded  together,  under  the  name  citrine. 

It  is  never  found  colourleis,  like  the  other  cryltals,  but 
has  a  great  variety  of  tinges,  from  that  of  deeper  ochres 
to  a  pale  lemon-colour.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Bohemia.  Our 
jewellers  have  learnt  from  the  French  and  Italians,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it,  to  call  it  citrine,  and  often  cut  (tones 
for  rings  out  of  it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which 
is  always  finer  than  the  column,  and  thefe,  after  they 
have  parted  through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally 
miftaken  for  topazes. 

CITRON  tree ,  Citrus,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  polyadcl- 
phia  icofandria  clafs  ;  its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  five  oblong  thick  petals,  and  ten  (lamina,  which 
arc  not  equal,  joining  in  three  bodies  at  their  bafe  :  the 
ova!  germen  in  the  centre  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
fruit,  with  a  thick  flefhy  (kin,  filled  with  a  fucculent  pulp, 
having  many  cells,  each  containing  two  oval  feeds. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fruit,  with  which  the 
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Englifh  gardens  have  been  fupplied  from  Genoa,  where 
is  the  great  nurfery,  which  fupplies  the  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  with  this,  as  well  as  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
Their  culture  and  management  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  orange  ;  but  they  are  tenderer,  and  (hould  have  a 
warmer  fituation  in  winter,  otherwife  they  are  fubjeft  to 
caft  their  fruit ;  they  fhouid  alfo  continue  a  little  longer 
in  the  houfe  in  fpring,  and  be  carried  fooner  into  it  in 
autumn,  and  have  a  warmer  and  better  defended  fitu¬ 
ation  in  fummer. 

The  citron  is  an  agreeable  fruit  in  colour,  tarte,  fmell, 
&e.  refembling  a  lemon  ;  ami  ferving,  like  that  to  cool, 
and  quench  third. 

'1  he  citron  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  lemon,  in  that  it  is 
bigger,  and  its  pulp  firmer;  its  fmell  brifleer,  and  colour 
higher,  It  is  held  excellent  againft  poifons  :  and  Athe¬ 
nians  (elates  an  inftance  of  two  perl'ons  faid  to  be  pre- 
ferved  fafe  from  the  molt  dangerous  afpics,  by  only  eat¬ 
ing  a  citron. 

'J  be  d : i t i Hers,  perfumers,  confectioners,  See.  apply  cit¬ 
rons  to  various  purpofes  ;  and  obtain  from  them  eflences, 
oils,  confeCtions,  waters,  &c. 

In  Italy  they  make  a  liquid  with  the  fmall  citrons,  which 
they  preferve  entire  ;  and  a  dry  fweetmeat  with  the  large 
ones,  which  they  preferve  in  quarters. 

Citro  N -water,  a  well  known  ftrong  water,  or  cordial, 
which  may  be  thus  made;  take  of  fine  thin  lemon-peel 
eighteen  ounces,  of  orange-peel  nine  ounces,  perfect 
nutmegs  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  alcohol  perfect,  that 
is,  the  finelt  and  heft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  gal¬ 
lons  and  a  half;  digeit  in  balneo  Marite  for  one  night ; 
draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  ;  then  add  as  much  water  as  will 
juft  make  the  mixture  milky  (which  will  be  about  feven 
quarts  or  two  gallons)  and  add  allb  about  two  pounds  of 
finefugar-candy. 

This  compofition  may  be  improved  by  fiefh  elder-flowers 
hung  in  a  doth  in  the  head  of  the  (till,  fprinkled  with 
ambergrife  in  powder,  or  its  effence. 

Citron -wood,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  candle-wood,  becaufe,  being  cut  into  fplinters,  it 
burns  i ike  a  candle.  This  tree  is  frequent  in  the  Leeward 
i (lauds,  and  grows  to  a  conficlerable  fize  ;  the  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  but  of  a  finer  green  ;  the  (lower 
is  fweet,  and  much  like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fuc- 
ceeding  thefe  is  black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn. 

I  he  trunk  is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that 
there  was  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and 
much  of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch  ; 
but  they  were  foon  found  to  be  dilferent,  the  true  faun¬ 
ders  being  of  a  fweet  feent,  and  but  moderately  heavy, 
and  relinous,  but -the  citron  wood  is  confidcrably  heavy, 

,  very  oily,  and  of  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known  ufe 
in  medicine,  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany  by  the 
turners,  being  a  firm  fine-grained  wood,  and  taking  a 
fine  polifh,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very  beautiful 
brown. 

CITRUL,  citrullus ,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
plants,  otherwife  called  anguria.  See  IVater  Melon. 

Cl  ERUM.  The  citrctr  mcn/ee  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  made  of  the  citron- tree,  and  by  others  of  the  cedar  ; 
but  it  appears  plainly  that  they  were  made  of  neither, 
but  of  a  wood  peculiar  for  its  finenefs,  and  very  different 
from  both.  The  ancient  Greeks  have  deferibed  the  ce¬ 
dar  under  the  name  and  the  citron-tree  under  the 

nam e  malus  mcdica and  befide  thefe,  they  have  deicrib- 
ed  another  tree  under  the  name  of  thya. 

CITTERN,  the  old  Englifh  name  of  a  mufical  (tringed  in- 
(trument,  refembling  the  lute,  and  now  called  gui¬ 
tar. 

CITULA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Paulus  Jovius, 
and  others  to  the  fi(h  we  call  the  doree,  and  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  authors  faber.  Pliny  calls  it  zeus,  and  Artedi 
has  lienee  made  zeus  the  generical  name,  comprehend¬ 
ing  this  and  feveral  other  fpecies  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  The.  faber  is  called  the  zeus  with  the  prickly 
belly,  and  with  the  tail  rounded  at  the  end.  This  is  the 
true  fpecificmame  of  the  citula. 

CITY,  or  Citty,  Urbs ,  a  large  town  inclofed  with  a 
wall. 

It  is  hard  to  give  any  juft  definition  of  a  city ;  becaufe 
cuftom  has  referved  the  appellation  of  towns,  to  many 
places  which  feem  to  have  every  thing  requifite  to  con- 
ftitute  cities . 

Formerly  city,  according  to  fome,  was  only  umlerftood  of 
fuch  towns  as  werebifhops  fees:  which  diftinftion  feems 
(till  to  hold  in  England  ;  though  no  where  elfe,  See 
Bishop  and  Diocese. 

The  term  city  had  its  rife,  among  us,  fince  the  Conqueft  ; 
for  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  there  were  no  cities,  but 
all  great  towns  were  called  burg  hs.  —  Thus,  Loudon 
was  called  London  Burgh. 

And  for  a  long  time-  alter  the  Conqueft,  city  and  burgh 

were 
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were  ufed  promifcuoufly.  Thus,  in  the  charter  of  Lei-  ' 
celter,  that  place  is  called  both  civitas,  and  burgus  ;  which 
Ihews  a  millake  in  my  lord  Coke,  where  he  tells  us,  that 
every  city  was,  or  is,  a  bifiiop’s  fee.  Nor  had  Gloccfter 
any  bifhop  then  ;  though  it  is  called  a  city  in  D.omefday. 
The  like  may  be  obferved  of  Cambridge  •,  to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  Crompton,  reckoning  up  our  cities,  leaves 
out  Ely,  though  it  had  a  bifhop,  and  a  cathedral. 

Yet  Chaffanaeus,  De  Confuctud.  Burgund.  fays,  Erance 
has  within  its  territories  104  cities ;  and  gives  his  reafon, 
becaufe  it  has  fo  many  archbifhops  and  bilhops. 

Cities  and  villages  held  formerly,  in  the  time  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  government,  of  fome  great  lord,  on  whom  they  de¬ 
pended  for  protection,  and  to  whofe arbitrary  jurifdidVion 
they  were  fubje£l.  But  the  freedom  of  cities  wras  firft 
eftabliflied  in  Italy  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  commerce  : 
and  it  was  thence  introduced  into  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  And  this  eftablifhment  of  communi 
ties,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  contributed  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  caufe  to  introduce  regular  government, 
police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffufe  them  over  Europe.  Hilt. 
Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  36  St  feq.  ed.  ii.  Bvo.  See  Char¬ 
ters  of  Community. 

City,  Civitas,  in  lpeaking  of  antiquity,  fignifies  a  ftate, 
or  people,  with  all  its  dependencies,  conftituting  a  par¬ 
ticular  republic.  Such  are,  ftill,  feveral  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Swifs  cantons. 

T  hough  the  ancient  Gauls  were,  in  effect,  only  one  na¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  yet  divided  into  feveral  people,  which 
formed  as  many  differ&nt  Hates:  or,  to  fpeak  with  Cae- 
far,  as  many  different  civitatcs,  cities.  Befides  that  each 
city  had  its  peculiar  affemblies,  it  fent  deputies,  too, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  general  alTemblies  held  on  af¬ 
fairs  relating  to  their  common  intereft. 

City  is  particularly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  heart  of  the  place. 
At  Paris  they  have  the  city  and  the  univerjity ;  at  London 
we  have  the  city  and  the  fuburbs. 

It  has  been  oblerved  that  large  cities  are  more  liable  than 
other  places  to  peftilencial  and  putrid  diforders,  which  is 
owing  to  the  ftagnation  and  corruption  of  the  air.  I  his 
is  always  the  cafe  in  thofe  which  are  low  and  unprovided 
with  common  fewers  ;  where  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
foul,  the  houfes  dirty,  water  fcarce,  and  jails  and  hof- 
pitals  crowded  :  alfo,  when  in  fickly  times  the  burials 
are  within  the  walls,  or  when  dead  animals  and  offals 
are  left  to  rot  in  the  kennels  or  on  dunghills*,  when  drains 
are  not  provided  to  carry  off  any  large  bodl^  of  ftagnating 
‘water  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  when  fl elk- meads  make  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  diet,  without  a  proper  mixture  of 
"greens,  bread,  wine,  or  fermented  liquors  ;  from  the 
ufe  of  old  mouldy  grain.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  tbefe  and  the  like  caufes  concurring, .4  city  will  be 
more  or  lefs  fubject  to  peftilential  difeafes,  "dr  to  receive* 
the  leaven  of  the  true  plague,  brought, into  it  by  any 
merchandize.  An  excellent  writer  emphatically  calls 
them  the  graves  of  the  human  fpecies.  See  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

However,  as  great  cities  furnilh  many  materials  for  viti¬ 
ating  the  air,  they  likewife  afford  two  coufiderable  anti¬ 
dotes  ;  the  firft  arifes  from  the  circulation  of  the  air,  by 
means  of  the  conftant  motion  of  people  and  carriages, 
^and  of  the  draughts  made  by  fires  :  the  other  depends  on 
the  great  quantity  of  an  acid  produced  by  fuel,  the 
ftrongeft  refifter  of  putrefaction. 

City,  Advocate  of  the.  See  Advocate. 

City,  Capital.  See  Capital. 

CiTies,  College  of.  See  College. 

Cities,  Forejl.  See  Forest. 

City,  Freedom  of  a.  See  Freedom. 

City,  Honours  of  the.  See  Honours. 

Cities,  Imperial.  See  Imperial. 

Cities,  Municipal.  See  Municipal. 

City,  Provofl  of  the.  See  Provost. 

CIVES,  in  Botany ,  a  very  fmall  fpecies  of  onion,  which 
never  produces  any  bulbs,  and  feldom  grows  above  fix 
inches  high  in  the  blade,  which  is  very  l’mall  and  llen- 
der,  ahd  grows  in  tufts  and  bunches.  This  ufed  to  be 
in  great  requeft  for  fallads  in  fpring,  as  being  milder 
than  other  onions  which  had  flood  the  winter,  but  at 
prefent  it  is  not  much  regarded.  The  Way  of  propagat¬ 
ing  it  is  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  planting 
them,  at  fmall  diftances,  three  or  four  in  a  hole  ;  they 
will  ftand  the  winter  very  well,  and  be  fit  for  ufe  early 
in  the  fpring.  See  Allium,  Garlick,  and  Onion. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of.  perfume,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  whence  it  is  taken. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  zibet,  or  zebed,  feum , 
froth. 

The  civet,  or  civet-cat,  zibeta ,  is  a  little  animal,  in  fliape 
refembling  the  wolf  or  dog  ;  its  fnout  is  long  and  fmall  ; 
its  ears  fmall  and  roundifh  ;  its  hair  is  like  thofe  of  the 
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badger,  but  very  foft ;  its  feet  fmall  anJ-Iegs  fhor*.  S ed 
Fab.  Shiadrupeds,  N°  17. 

Some  naturalifls will  have  it  the  fame  with  the  hyaena  of 
Ariltotle,  and  cal!  it  hycena  odorifera .  Others  fuppole  it 
tie  pant  ur  of  the  ancients,  while  the  generality  take  it 
or  a  in  of  wild  cat,  and  call  it  fells  zibetica ,  on  account 
ot  the  perfume  it  yields,  which  the  Arabs  call  zibet. 
Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  the  Viverra,  with  an 
annulated  tail,  with  wave-like  ftreaks  of  pale  grey  and 
black  along  the  back.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  In¬ 
dies,  Peru,  Brazil,  Guinea,  &c. 

An  ample  defeription  of  the  civet-bag ,  its  glands,  the 
refervous  of  the  perfume,  See.  is  given  by  M.  Morand, 
in  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Sdienc.  an.  1728.  p.  403.  H.  14. 

It  is  gathered  from  time  to  time  ;  and  ftill  abounds,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  is  fed. 

There  is  a  very  confiderable  traffic  of  civet,  from  Baffora, 
Calicut,  and  other  places,  where  the  animal  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  bred  ;  though  great  part  of  the  civet  among  us 
is  f urnifhed  by  the  Dutch:  who  bring  up  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  animals. 

Before  any  of  thefe  animals  were  feen  in  Europe,  or  it 
had  been  obferved  how  the  perfume  had  been  gathered, 
the  common  opinion,  founded  on  the  relations  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  was,  that  it  was  the  fweat  of  that  animal,  when 
irritated  and  provoked  into  rage.  To  this  effect,  it  was 
faid,  that  the  animal  was  inclofed  in  an  iion  cage  ;  and 
after  having  been  a  long  time  beaten  with  rods,  they  ga¬ 
thered  with  a  fpoon,  through  the  bars  of  the  cage;  and 
between  the  thighs  of  the  animal,  the  fweat  or  foam, 
which  the  rage  and  agitation  had  produced  ;  and  that* 
without  this  precaution,  the  animal  would  yield  no  per¬ 
fume  at  all,  which  is  undoubtedly  falfe. 

The  proper  civet  perfume  is  only  a  thick  unctuous  hu¬ 
mour,  fecreted  by  certain  glands  between  the  two  tunics 
of  the  bag  wherein  it  is  amaffea,  under  the  creature’s 
tail,  beneath  the  anus,  and  between  it  and  the  lexual 
parts  of  the  animal. 

Civet  muft  be  chofen  new,  of  a  good  confidence,  a  pa- 
lifh  colour,  and  a  ftrong  fmell. 

However,  the  fweat  and  foam  of  the  animal  provoked 
by  fretting,  which  are  highly  perfumed,  are  likewife  col¬ 
lected,  ferve  to  fophifticate  the  perfume,  or  increafe  its 
quantity. 

Befides  the  Indian  and  Dutch  civet,  there  is  alfo  a  civet 
from  Brafil,  or  Guinea,  like  that  of  India  ;  and  an  occi¬ 
dental  civet,  which  bears  no  refemblance  to  it:  this  being 
only  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  human  excrements. 

Civet  is  little  ufed  in  medicine,  except  in  a  thicknefs  of 
hearing  from  cold  ;  where  a  grain  or  two  being  put  ill 
a  little  cotton,  or  wool,  and  the  ears  flopped  therewith, 
.4s.  fomOtimes  of  fervice.  It  is  much  ufed  among  per¬ 
fumers  and  confectioners. 

1  his  odoriferous,  unctuous  animal  juice  is  foluble  in  oils, 
but  not  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  in  water  even  by  means  of 
fugar.  Neumann. 

CIVIC,  Ciyicu9,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  kind  of  crown, 
made  of  Oaken  leaves;  anciently  beftowed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  thdfe  who  faved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in 
a  battle,  or  an  affauTt.^The  civic  crown  was  exceedingly 
efteemed  ;  and  was  even  given  as  an  honour  to  Auguft- 
us;  who  on  this  occafion  ftruck  coins  with  this  device, 
ob  cives  servatos.  It  was  alfo  granted  to  Cicero,  af¬ 
ter  his  difeovery  of  Cataline’s  confpiracy.  See  Crown. 

CIVIL,  Civilis,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
that  regards  the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  or  fubjects  of  a  ftate. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  civil  government ;  civil  law  ;  civil 
rights  ;  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  Legal Scnfc,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure  in  an  .action  relating  to  fome  pecuniary  matter, 
or  intereft.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  ciiminal. 

Civil  Action.  See  Action. 

Civil  Architecture.  See  Architecture. 

Civil  Corporations.  See  Corporation s. 

Civil  Hay.  See  Day. 

Civil  Death ,  any  thing  that  retrenches,  or  cuts  off  a  man 
from  civil  fociety  :  as,  a  condemnation  to  the  gallics,  per¬ 
petual  banHhmem,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry, 
and  excommunication  ;  all  which  make  a  man  ceafe  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  citizen. 

The  term  is  likewife  applied  to  thofe  who  are  no  longer 
capable  of  a&ing  in  temporal  concerns  ;  as  thofe  who  re¬ 
nounce  the  world,  who  retire  and  make  vows  in  a  mo* 
naftery,  See. 

Civil  Fruits.  See  Fruits. 

Civil  Hiftory.  See  History. 

Civil  Law,  Lex  Civilis,  is  defined,  in  the  Inflitutes,  to 
be  the  laws  peculiar  to  each  city,  or  each  people.  But 
in  the  modern  ufe,  it  properly  implies  the  Roman  law, 
contained  in  the  Inftitutes,  the  Digeft,  the  Code,  and  the 
Novels  j  otherwise  called,  lex  feripta ,  or  the  written  laws. 
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The  Roman  law',  at  its  commencement,  was  very  m- 
confiderable.  Under  the  kings,  the  people  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  certain  laws  prepared  by  the  ienate,  pafled  by  the 
kings,  and  confirmed  in  an  afl'embly  of  the  people. 
Papirus  was  the  fnft  who  made  a  collection  of  the  regal 
laws  ;  which  took  its  name  from  its  author,  and  was  call¬ 
ed  jus  Papirianutn. 

The  republic,  after  abolifhihg  the  regal  government,  (till 
retained  the  royal  laws  :  to  thefe  they  added  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables, drawn  by  the  decetpvir  i,  from  the  laws 
of  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  ;  and  the  rnoie 
equitable  among  the  laws  hitherto  pradtifed  at  Rome. 
During  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  even  under  the 
emperors,  there  were  jurifconfulti  ;  w  ho  making  public 
proftffion  of  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  were  confulted  on  tire 
different  fenfes  of  the  laws,  and  gave  anfwers  to  the 
queftions  propofed  to  them  hereon  J  which  were  called 
refponja  prudentum,  and  by  Juftinian,  the  jurifprudenlia 
media . 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  at  length  found  fo  fe- 
vere,  and  conceived  in  fuch  obfeure  terms,  that  it  was 
judged  proper  to  moderate,  reltrain,  and  afeertain  it,  by 
other  laws,  propofed  to  the  fenate  by  the  confuls,  and 
pafled  at  general  aflemblies  of  the  people  ;  according  to 
the  practice  that  had  obtained  under  the  kings  them- 
felves  :  and  thefe  were  called  by  way  of  emphafis  leges, 
or  the  laws.  Afterwards,  the  common  people  differed 
with  the  nobility,  and  during  the  fecefiion  enacted  laws 
of  their  own,  which  were  called  plcbifcita ;  and,  upon 
their  fubfequent  reconciliation,  thele  were  admitted  and 
univerfally  enforced.  The  fenate  was  likewife  intrufled 
with  a  legiflative  authority  ;  and  new  laws  were  made 
by  them,  and  called  fenatus  confulta,  and  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  civil \'iw.  The  praetors,  likewife,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  confuls,  had  a  power  of  fupplying  and 
correcting  the  civil  law  of  the  Fw'elve  Tables,  and  of  pro- 
pofing  ediCls,  which,  when  approved  by  the  people, 
were  incorporated  into  the  civil  law,  under  the  title  of 
jus  pra  tor  turn.  And  the  sediles  curnles  did  alfo  in  fome 
cafes  enadt  and  eftablifh  law's.  Thefe  feveral  parts, 
which  have  been  enumerated,  compofed  the  Roman  ci¬ 
vil  law,  during  the  republic. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Ctefar,  Oflilius,  a  lawyer,  began  a 
collection  of  the  ediCts  of  the  praetors;  but  this  was  not 
finiflied  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  by  another  lawyer  ;  who 
alfo  digefled  the  ediCts  of  the  sediles  curulcs,  which 
were  made  peipetual  by  the  Cornelian  law'. 

In  the  year  of  Home  731,  the  republic  expired;  and  the 
whole,  power  of  the  people  w'as  transferred  to  Auguflus, 
who  was  contented  10  publifli  his  new  laws  in  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people  ;  to  keep  up  fome  image  of  the  republic 
by  this  formality.  Tiberius  abolilhed  thefe  occafional 
aflemblies,  on  pretence  of  their  being  too  numerous ;  and 
in  lieu  thereof  offered  his  laws  to  the  fenate,  w'ho  never 
failed  to  confirm  them  :  infomuch  that  the  laws  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  and  his  fuceeflors,  who  kept  the  fame  meafures 
with  the  fenate,  were  e  deemed  fenatus  confulta.  They 
were  alfo  called  imperial  confutations,  and  fometimes  pla- 
cita  principum.  1  he  refponja  prudentum ,  obtained  from 
thofe  to  whom  the  emperors  gave  commiflion,  and  to 
which  the  judges  were  obliged  to  conform,  confliiuted 
a  part  of  the  jus  feriptum ,  or  written  law.  The  imperial 
confutations ,  after  they  were  become  very  numerous  under 
fucceeding  emperors,  were  digefled  into  four  codes.  See 
Code. 

Juftinian,  finding  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law  al- 
moft  abohfhed  in  the  Weft,  by  the  declenlion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  refolved  to  make  a  general  colled  ion  of  the  whole 
Roman  jurifprudence,  and  committed  the  care  thereof  to 
his  chancellor  Trebonianus. 

That  minifter  executed  his  commiflion  with  a  great  deal 
of  diligence,  not  to  fay  precipitation  :  a  new  code  was 
finifhed  in  529,  and  a  digefl,  or  pandtd,  containing  an 
abridgment  of  the  refponja  prudentum,  in  533. 

The  lame  year  he  publifhed  an  abridgment  thereof,  con¬ 
taining  the  fir  ft  principles  and  elements  of  law,  under  the 
title  of  Jnjlitutes. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  Juftinian  made  168  confti- 
tutions,  and  13  ediCts;  which  made  a  confiderable  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  ancient  law,  and  were  called  Novels. 

All  thefe  together,  viz.  the  Code,  the  Digefl,  the  Infitute, 
and  the  Novels,  make  the  corpus  juris  civilis,  or  body  of 
the  civil  law,  as  reduced  by  order  of  Juftinian. 

For  the  fpace  of  about  300  years,  this  fyftem  of  law  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  innovation.  But  the  new  conftitu- 
tions,  made  by  the  emperors  from  time  ro  time,  at  length 
ocoafioning  lome  alterations  ;  the  emperor  Bafil,  and 
Leo  his  fon,  compofed  a  new  body  of  the  Roman  law, 
chiefly  from  the  Juftinian,  in  the  Greek  language;  di¬ 
viding  it  into  feven  volumes,  and  fixty  books  ;  under  the 
title  of  Bafilica.  From  which  time,  Juftinian’s  body  had 
but  little  credit  in  the  Eaft  ;  the  Bafilica  taking  place  of  it. 


In  the  Weft,  the  civil  law  had  a  different  fortune  :  for, 
though  fome  traces  of  its  authority  remained  in  Italy, 
yet  it  was  little  known  in  Europe,  till  a  copy  of  Juftini¬ 
an’s  Digejh  was  accidentally  found  at  Amalfi,  in  Italy, 
about  tne  year  1x30;  and  this  circum fiance,  together 
with  the  policy  of  the  Romifh  ecclefiaftics,  contributed 
to  introduce  it  into  feveral  nations,  and  occafion- 
ed  that  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
whir h  this  fyftem  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now 
loaded. 

It  is  true,  however,  it  was  never  taught  publicly  till  the 
twelfth  century  J  when  the  ftudy  of  it  was  introduced 
into  feveral  univerfities  abroad,  particularly  that  of  Bo¬ 
logna  ;  whence  it  was  carried  by  Irneriusfs  difciples  into 
other  countiies,  and  in  a  little  time  was  taught  in  all  the 
univerfities. 

It  w'as  firfl  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald,  a 
Norman  abbot,  who  wfas  eleCled  to  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  1 1  38  ;  and  he  appointed  a  profeflbr,  viz.  Roger, 
furnnmed  Vacarius,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  teach 
it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Neverthelefs,  it  gained 
ground  very  (lowly  ;  king  Stephen  iffued  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  the  ftudy  of  it.  And  though  the  clergy  were 
attached  to  it,  the  laity  tather  wilhed  to  preferve  the  old 
conllitution.  However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the 
clergy  prevailed  ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  from  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  to  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  III.  both  inclufive.  JMany  tranferipts  of 
Juftinian’s  Infti.ute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
our  ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Brafion  and  Fleta  ; 
and  judge  Blackflone  obfeives.  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  loft  and  over-run  by  the  civil,  had  it  not 
Been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the  piofcflion 
of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate  body. 

It  is  allowed,  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  ptinciples 
of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  form  good  fenfe,  and  found  judgment.  Hence, 
though  in  feveral  countries  it  has  no  other  authoiity  but 
that  of  reafou,  and  juftice,  it  is  every-where  relerred  to 
for  authority. 

It  is  not  received  at  this  day  in  any  nation  without  fome 
alterations:  and  fometimes  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with 
it,  or  general  and  particular  cufloms ;  and  often,  ordi¬ 
nances  and  ftatutes  cut  off  a  great  pait  of  it. 

In  Turky,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy,  the  canon 
law,  and  cuftoms,  have  excluded  a  good  part  of  it.  In 
Venice,  cuftom  hath  almolt  an  abfolute  government. 
In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal  law,  and  particular  cuftoms, 
bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  cotiftitutions  and 
laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to  prevail.  In  Germany, 
and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is  eiteeined  to  be  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law:  but  yet  many  parts  of  it  are  there  grown  ob- 
folete ;  and  others  are  altered,  either  by  the  canon  law, 
or  a  different  ufage. 

In  Friezland,  it  is  obferved  with  more  ftri&nefs  :  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum,  Lu- 
becenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden  it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at  all. 
In  France  only  a  part  of  it  is  received  ;  and  that  part  is  in 
fome  places  as  a  tuftomary  law  ;  and  in  thofe  provinces 
neareft  to  Italy,  it  is  received  as  a  municipal  written  law. 
In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more  regarded  in 
France  ;  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regulated  by  ordi¬ 
nances  and  edi&s. 

The  civil  law,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  conne£ted  with 
the  jus  regium  and  cuftom.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatutes 
of  the  federuut,  part  of  the  regioe  majeftatis,  and  their 
cuftoms,  controul  the  civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts;  in  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  ;  in  the  court  of  chivalry  ;  in  the 
two  univerfities  ;  and  in  the  courts  of  equity:  yet  in  all 
thefe  it  is  reftrained  and  directed  by  the  common  law. 
See  Law,  Common  Law ,  &c. 

Civil  Liberty.  See  Liberty. 

Civ  1 L  Lift,  the  money  allotted  for  the  fupport  of  the  king’s 
houfhoid,  and  for  defraying  certain  necefl’ary  charges  of 
government.  See  1  Geo.  III.  cap.  3. 

Civil  Month.  See  Month. 

Civil  Obligation.  See  Obligation. 

Civil  State,  confifts  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  military  and  maritime 
orders. 

Civil  Subjection,  in  Law ,  is  a  fpecies  of  compulfive  obli¬ 
gation,  whereby  an  inferior  is  conftrained  by  a  fuperior 
to  an  2(Rion  contrary  to  what  his  own  reafon  and  incli¬ 
nation  would  fuggeft :  as  when  a  legiflator  eftablifhes 
iniquity  by  a  law,  and  commands  a  fubjeft  to  do  what  is 
inconfiftent  with  religion  or  found  morality.  This  ex- 
cufe  cannot  be  admitted  in  foro  confci entice,  but  it  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  extenuation  of  civil  guilt  before  the  municipal  tri¬ 
bunal.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 
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Civil  War,  a  war  between  people  of  tbe  fame  ftate,  or 
the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 

Civil  Tear,  is  the  legal  year,  or  civil  account  of  Time, 
which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed  within  its 
own  dominions. 

It  is  thus  called,  in  contradiftin£lion  to  the  riatural  year  ; 
which  is  meafured  exa£lly  by  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIANS  College.  SeeCoLLEGE. 

CIVILISATION,  a  law,  or  judgment,  which  renders  a 
criminal  procefs  civil. 

Civilifation  is  performed  by  turning  the  information  into 
an  inqueft,  or  vice  verfa. 

CLACK  wool,  is  to  cut  off  the  fheep’s  mark,  which  makes 
it  weigh  lighter ;  as  to  force  wool,  fignihes  to  clip  off  the 
upper  and  hairy  part  thereof ;  and  to  bard  it,  is  to  cut 
the  head  and  neck  from  the  reft  of  the  fleece.  Stat.  8  H. 
vi.  cap.  22. 

CLADEUTEFJA,  in  Antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  at  the 
time  of  pruning  the  vines.  It  was  likewue  called  bif- 
beea, 

CLADIUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  flag,  or  deer,  when  four  years  old  ;  in  this 
year,  or  at  the  end  of  it,  it  was  alfo  called  cerajles.  The 
Greeks  had  names  for  all  the  years  growth  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  up  to  its  perfection  :  in  the  firft  year  they  called  it 
vebrus  ;  in  the  fecond  pattalea  ;  in  the  third  dicrotus  ;  and 
in  the  fourth  cladius ,  or  cerajles  toward  the  end  of  that 
year.  This  name  the  creature  retained  all  its  life  after¬ 
wards,  it  being  fuppofed  at  its  full  maturity  at  that 
time. 

CLAIM,  in  Law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any  thing 
that  is  in  possession  of  another;  at  leaft  of  a  man’s 
own.  See  Non-claim. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  claims  ;  as  claim  by  charter,  by 
defeent,  by  acqiijition ,  &c. 

Claim,  Continual ,  a  claim  made  from  time  to  time,  within 
every  year  and  day,  to  land,  or  ocher  thing,  which,  on 
fome  accounts,  cannot  be  attained  without  danger. 

Thus,  if  I  am  diffeifed  of  land,  into  which,  though  I 
have  a  right,  I  do  not  enter  for  fear  of  being  beaten;  I 
am  to  hold  on  my  right  of  entry  at  my  beft  opportunity  ; 
by  approaching  as  near  as  I  can,  once  every  year,  as  long 
as  I  live :  and  thus  I  leave  the  right  of  entry  to  my 
heir. 

Claim  of  liberty,  a  fuit  or  petition  to  the  king  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  to  have  liberties  and  franchifes  confirmed 
there  by  the  king’s  attorney-general. 

Claim,  Falfe.  See  False, 

Claim,  Sfuit*  See  Quit. 

CLAIR-ObSCURE,  or  Chiaro-Scuro,  in  Painting,  the 
art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and  fhadows 
of  a  piece;  both  with  regard  to  the  eafing  of  the  eye, 
and  heightening  theeffeftof  the  whole  compofition. 
Thus,  when  a  painter  gives  his  figures  a  ftrong  relievo, 
loofens  them  from  the  ground,  and  fets  them  free  from 
each  other,  by  the  management  of  his  lights  and  fha- 
dows,  he  is  faid  to  underhand  the  clair -obf cure. 

The  clair-obfeure  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions,  or 
branches  of  painting;  the  whole  of  a  pifture  being  re- 
folvable  into  light  and  thadow.  It  was  firft  invented  in 
Italy  by  Hugo  da  Carpi,  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

The  do£trine  of  the  clair-objcure  will  come  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules.  Light  may  either  be  confidered  with  re¬ 
gard  to  itfelf,  to  its  effeas,  the  place  wherein  it  is  dif- 
fufed,  or  its  ufc.  For  the  ift,  light  is  either  natural,  or 
artificial. 

Natural ,  either  comes  immediately  from  the  fun,  which 
is  brifk,  and  its  colour  various,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  day  ;  or  it  is  that  of  a  clear  air,  through  which  light 
is  fpread,  and  whofe  colour  is  a  little  bluifh  ;  or  of  a 
cloudy  air,  which  is  darker,  yet  reprefents  objeds  in 
their  genuine  colours  with  more  eafe  to  the  eye. 

Artificial  light  proceeds  from  fire,  or  flame,  which  tinges 
the  objed  with  its  own  colour :  but  the  light  it  projeds 
is  very  narrow  and  confined. 

For  the  2d,  the  effeds  of  light  are  either  principal,  as 
when  the  rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  top  of  a  body, 
without  any  interruption  ;  or  glancing,  as  when  it  Aides 
along  bodies;  or  fecondary ,  which  is  for  things  at  a  dif- 

3.  For  the  place,  it  is  either  the  open  champaign,  which 
makes  objeds  appear  with  great  foftnefs :  or  an  inclofed 
place,  where  the  brightnefs  is  more  vivid,  its  diminu¬ 
tion  more  hafty,  and  its  extremes  more  abrupt. 

4.  For  the  ufe,  or  application  :  the  light  of  the  fun  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  fuppofed  without,  and  over  againft  the  pic¬ 
ture;  that  it  may  heighten  the  foremoft  figures:  the  lu¬ 
minaries  themfeives  never  appearing,  in  regard  the  beft 
colours  cannot  exprefs  them.  Fhe  chief  light  is  to  meet 
on  the  chief  group,  and  as  much  as  poffible  on  the  chief 
figure  of  the  fubjed.  The  light  is  to  be  purfued  over 
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the  greaf  parts,  without  being  croffed,  or  interrupted 
with  little  fhadows.  The  full  force  of  the  principal 
light  to  be  only  in  one  part  of  the  piece;  taking  care 
never  to  make  two  contrary  lights.  Not  to  be  Icrupuf- 
oufly  confined  to  one  univerfal  light;  but  to  fuppofe other 
heceffary  ones,  as  the  Opening  of  the  clouds,  &c.  to 
loofen  fome  things,  and  produce  other  agreeable  effeds. 
Laftly,  thfe  light  to  be  different,  accoiding  to  the  quality 
of  the  things  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeds  which  receive  it. 

As  for  fhadows,  they  are  diftinguIGied,  iQ,  into  thofe 
formed  on  the  bodies  thcmlelves,  by  their  proper  re¬ 
lievos  :  20,  Thofe  made  by  adjacent  bodies :  30,  Thofe  chat 
make  part  of  an  whole:  and  4°,  The  different  fe'ffeds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  places.  For  the  firft,  fince 
the  different  etfeds  of  lights  only  appear  by  fhadows, 
their  degrees  muff  be  well  managed,  ihe  place  which 
admits  no  light,  and  where  the  colours  are  loft,  mull  be 
darker  than  any  part  that  has  relievo,  and  difpofed  in  the 
front.  The  reflex,  dr  return  of  the  light,  brings  with  it 
a  colour  borrowed  from  the  fubjed  that  refieds  it  ;  and 
flies  off  at  a  greater  or  lefs  angle,  according  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  refleding  body  with  regard  to  the  luminous 
one  :  hence,  its  effeds  mult  be  different  in  colour,  and 
in  force  ;  according  to  the  difpofitions  ot  bodies.  Deep- 
enings,  which  admit  not  of  any  light,  Or  reflux,  mult 
never  meet  on  the  relievo  of  any  member  of  any  great 
elevated  part ;  but  in  the  cavities  dr  joints  of  bodies,  the 
folds  of  draperies,  &c.  And  to  find  occafions  for  in-, 
troducing  great  fhadows  to  fervd  for  the  repofe  of  the 
fight,  and  the  loofvmng  of  things  :  inftead  of  many  little 
fhadows,  which  have  a  pitiful  effed. 

For  the  id,  the  fhadows  made  by  bodies*  are  either  in 
plain  and  fmooth  places,  or  on  the  earth  ;  wherein  they 
are  deeper  than  the  bodies  that  occafion  them,  as  receiv¬ 
ing  lefs  reflex  light  ;  yet  ftill  diminifh  as  they  depart  far¬ 
ther  from  their  caufe  ;  or  they  are  on  the  neighbouring 
bodies,  where  they  are  to  follow  the  form  ot  the  faid 
bodies,  according  to  their  magnitude  and  poution,  with 
regard  to  the  light. 

For  the  3d,  in  ihadows  that  have  parts,  the  painter  mud 
obferve  to  take  for  a  light  in  a  fliadowed  place,  the  teint, 
or  lullre  of  the  light  part;  and  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  fhadow  in  the  lightened  part,  the  teint  or  luftre  in 
the  fhadow  :  to  make  an  agreeable  affemblage  of  colour, 
fhadow,  and  reflex  in  the  fliadowed  part,  but  without 
interrupting  the  great  maffes  of  fhadow  :  to  avoid  form¬ 
ing  little  things  in  the  fhadow,  as  not  being  perceived, 
unlefs  clofely  looked  at;  and  to  work,  as  it  were,  in  the 
general,  and  at  one  fight ;  never  to  fet  the  ftrong  fha¬ 
dows  againft  the  lights,  without  fofrening  the  harfh 
contrail  by  the  help  of  fome  intermediate  colour  :  though 
the  mafs  of  light  may  be  placed  either  before  or  behind 
that  of  the  fhadow,  yet  it  ought  to  be  difpofed,  as  to  il¬ 
lumine  the  principal  parts  of  thefubjedl. 

For  the  4th,  the  effects  of  fhadows  are  different,  as  the 
place  is  either  wide  and  fpacious;  as  in  thofe  coming 
immediately  from  the  fun,  which  are  very  fenfible,  and 
their  extremes  pretty  abrupt:  from  the  ferene  air,  which 
are  fainter,  and  more  fweet ;  from  the  dark  air,  which 
appear  more  diffufed,  and  almoft  imperceptible  ;  and 
thofe  from  an  artificial  light,  which  makes  the  fhadows 
deep,  and  their  edges  very  abrupt  :  or  as  it  is  more  nar¬ 
row  and  confined,  where  the  lights  coming  from  the 
fame  place  make  the  fhadow  more  ftrong,  and  the  reflex 
lefs  fenfible. 

Clair-Obscure,  Chiaro-scuro  and  Obscuro,  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a  defign  confifting  only  of  two  colours  ;  ordi¬ 
narily  black  and  white,  fometimes  black  and  yellow. 

Or,  it  is  a  defign  only  wafhed  With  one  colour  ;  the  fha¬ 
dows  being  of  a  dufky  brown  colour,  and  the  lights 
heightened  up  with  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours,  taken 
off  at  twice;  whereof  thete  are  volumes  iti  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious  in  prints. 

The  word  clair-obfcure,  is  compounded  of  two  others; 
Clair  is  ufed  among  the  French  for  thofe  parts  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  which  refle£ls  the  molt  light  ;  and  comprehends  not 
only  the  lights  themfeives,  but  alfo  thofe  colours  that 
are  luminous.  By  obfeure ,  is  meant  not  only  all  the 
(hades,  but  alfo  all  the  colours  that  are  dufky. 

CLAKIS,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  fome  other  places,  to  the  Barnacle,  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  wild  goofe. 

CLAMATOR,  in  Antiquity,  was  ufed  to  fignify  a  domef- 
tic  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  call  the  guefts  to  din- 
ner. 

CLAMEA  admittenda  in  itincre  per  attornatum ,  is  a  writ 
whereby  the  king  commands  the  juftice  in  eyre  to  admit 
a  perfon’s  claim  by  an  attorney,  who,  being  employed  in 
the  king’s  fervice,  cannot  come  in  perfon. 

CLAMOR,  or  Clameur  de  Haro ,  a  popular  term  in  the 
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French  laws,  importing  a  complaint,  or  cry,  whereby 
any  one  implores  the  afliftance  of  juftice  againfl  the  op- 
preffion  of  another. 

Cl  amor,  /3om,  in  Medicine,  an  intenfenefs  of  the  voice,  a 
loud  outcry,  a  clamor.  This  is  fometimes  the  caufe  of  a 
rupture  of  the  veflels,  and  fometimes  of  a  diforder,  like 
an  inflammation  about  the  membranes  of  the  Fauces  and 
mufcles;  which  may  be  compared  to  that  ulcerous  and 
inflammatory  lalfitude,  which  affeCts  the  hands,  legs, 
and  loins,  after  exceffive  hard  labour  ;  the  fpirituous  and 
humid  particles  being  exhaufted,  and  the  fibres  and 
membranes  dried  and  contra&ed.  A  clamor  is  fome* 
times  alfo  a  fort  of  remedy,  and  preferibed  as  fuch  in 
order  to  roufe  perfons  out  of  a  lipothymy,  or  fyncope. 

Cl  a  mor  bellicus,  in  Antiquity.  See  Huzza  and  SAout. 
CLAMPS,  in  Gunnery .  See  C tsv  -  fquares. 

Clamps,  in  Ship-building ,  are  thick  planksih  a  {hip’s  fide, 
ufed  to  fufiain  the  ends  of  the  beams.  They  include 
the  whole  inner  range  of  the  fide  clofe  under  each  deck, 
from  the  flem  to  the  fafhion-piece  of  the  ftern.  Thofe  of 
the  lower  and  fecond  decks  fliould  be  half  the  thicknefs 
of  the  correfponding  timbers  in  that  part,  and  as  broad 
as  they  can  be  procured  ;  and  they  {hould  be  fo  difpofed 
as  not  to  be  pierced  by  the  ports. . 

Clamps,  in  a  Ship,  are  alfo  pieces  of  timber  applied  to  a 
mad,  or  yard,  to  ftrengihen  it,  and  prevent  the  wood 
from  burfting. 

Clamp,  alfo,  denotes  a  little  piece  of  wood,  in  form  of  a 
wheel ;  ufed  inftead  of  a  pul ly  in  a  mortice. 

Clamp,  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  bricks  built  up 
for  burning. 

Clamp -nails,  are  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fallen  on  clamps 
in  building  and  repairing  of  flops. 

CLAMPING,  in  'Joinery ,  £sV.  When  a  piece  of  board  is 
fitted  with  the  grain,  to  the  end  of  another  piece  of 
board  crofs  the  grain  ;  the  firft  board  is  faid  to  b a  clamped. 
Thus  the  ends  of  large  old  tables  were  commonly  clamp¬ 
ed,  to  preferve  them  from  warping. 

CLAMPONNIER,  or  Claponnier,  in  the  Manege ,  a 
long-jointed  horfe;  that  is,  one  whofe  patterns  are  long, 
{lender,  and  over-pliant. 

1  he  word  is  oblolete,  and  is  properly  applicable  only  to 
the  ox  kind  ;  for  la  claponniere  in  French,  is  in  ^g-m-what 
the  pattern  is  in  a  horfe.  jBsujKg- 

CLANCULARII,  a  fed  of  Anabaptifts,  who  denied  the 
necefilty  of  making  an  dpen  profeflion  of  the  faith  ;  and 
taught  that  a  private  one  wotiW  be  fullicient. 

Thefe  were  alio  called  Hortulam,  and  Gardeners,  from 
the  places  they  chofe  to  alienable  in,  inttead  of  churches. 
CLANDESTINA,  in  Botany.  See  Lathrjea. 
CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  fecretly,  and  without 
the  knowlege  of  fome  of  the  parties  interefted  in  it ;  or 
without  the  proper  folenmities. 

The  word  comes  from  the  prepofition  clark,  of 
claudo,  I Jhut ;  or  K^yi/j-ua,  furtum,  theft. 

Thus,  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  clandcjlirte,  when  perform¬ 
ed  without  the  publication  of  banns,  the  confent  of  pa¬ 
rents,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary.  Xhe  council 
of  Trent,  and  the  French  ordonnances,  annul  all  clan- 
define  marriages.  See  Marriage. 

CLANGULA,  in  Ornithology.  See  DuCK. 

CLAP,  in  Medicine,  the  firft  ftage,  or  ftate,  of  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe,  called  alfo  a  gonorrhoea. 

Dr.  Cockburn,  and  others  after  him,  will  have  the  clap 
to  confift  in  an  ulceration  of  the  mouths  of  the  glands  of 
the  urethra  in  men,  and  of  the  glandular  lacunce  in  wo¬ 
men  ;  occafioned  by  the  infinuation  of  an  acrimonious, 
purulent  matter,  Contracted  from  an  infeded  perfon  in 
aflu  coitus. 

From  thefe  glands,  ifliies  or  gleets  a  Iharp  corrofive 
matter,  accompanied  with  heat  of  Urine,  chordee,  See. 
which  makes  what  is  ufually  termed  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
diftemper. 

A  clap  appears  fometimes  fooner,  and  other  times  later, 
though  generally  in  about  three  or  four  days  after  the 
infe&ion  is  received  ;  and  difeovers  itfelf  by  the  running, 
See.  of  the  penis,  with  inflammation  of  the  glans ,  or  nut 
of  the  yard. 

The  heat,  or  burning  which  fuch  perfons  feel  in  mak¬ 
ing  water,  is  a  confequence  of  this  excoriation  of  the 
7 irethi  a the  falts  contained  in  the  urine  pricking  and  ir¬ 
ritating  the  nervous  fbrilla  of  the  urethra ,  thus  divefted 
of  its  natural  membrane. 

If  the  perfon  be  aflected  with  a  phimofs ,  or  paraphimofs  ; 
if  the  running  be  of  a  thin  confidence,  a  yellow  or  green 
colour,  and  in  great  quantity,  and  the  tefticles  fwelled  ; 
it  is  ufually  termed  a  gonorrhoea  virulenta ;  and  the  clap 
fuppofed  to  be  in  its  fecond  ftage. 

Some  authors  think,  that  in  this  degree,  or  ftage,  the 
infeClion  has  reached  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  the  vcficula 
feminales:  others  infift,  that  thefe  fymptoms  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  from  the  running,  or  virus,  being  more 
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corrofive  ;  and  by  that  means  irritating  and  inflaming 
the  adjacent  parts. 

d  he  cure  of  a  clap  confifts  in  proper  evacuations,  as  ca¬ 
lomel  purgatives,  refrigerant  emulfions,  powders,  &c. 
turbith  emetics,  and  laftly,  proper  terebinths,  &c.  to 
which  fome  add,  decodions  of  the  lignum  vita;.  As  to 
externals,  they  are  generally  comprehended  under  the 
form  of  fomentations,  cataplafms,  liniments,  and  lo¬ 
tions. 

Late  authors,  and  efpecially  Dr.  Cockburn,  have  infilled 
on  the  cure  of  a  clap  by  a  particular  injedion,  without 
the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine.  This  has  given  a  handle 
to  quacks,  who,  by  affeding  to  do  the  fame  by  their  in- 
jedions,  generally  check  the  running,  and  occafion  a 
confirmed  pok. 

i  urbith  mineral,  calomel,  &c.  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  continued  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  take  effeCl  by  way 
of  alteratives,  have  been  lately  much  commended  as  to 
fuccefs.  Mercurial  unguents,  ufed  in  fmall  quantities, 
fo  as  not  to  raife  a  falivation,  are  faid  to  cure  all  the 
ftages  of  the  venereal  difeafe :  this  pradice  is  ufed  at 
Montpelier. 

-board,  a  board  cut,  in  order  to  make  calks  or  veflels. 

Clap -net,  in  Birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  larks  with  tire  looking-glafs,  by  the  method  called 
daring,  or  doring.  lhe  nets  are  lpread  over  an  even 
piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invited  into  the  place 
by  other  larks  fattened  down,  and  by  a  looking-glafs 
compoled  of  five-pieces,  and  fixed  in  a  frame,  fo  that  ic 
is  turned  round  very  Iwiftly,  backwards  and  forwards, 
by  a  cord  pulled  by  a  perfon  at  a  confiderable  dillance 
behind  a  hedge.  See  Doring. 

CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  Metallurgy,  bone  allies  perfe£t!y 
calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely  for  the 
covering  the  infides  of  coppels. 

CLAPiAMONT  powder ,  the  name  of  a  medicinal  powdery 
very  famous  in  Venice,  and  fome  other  places,  for  its 
virtues  in  flopping  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the 
cUre  of  malignant  fevers.  It  has  its  name  from  the  per¬ 
fon  who  firft  found  out  its  virtues,  and  who  has  written 
a  book  exprefly  about  it.  It  is  white  earth  found  near 
Baira,  not  far  from  Palermo,  and  is  thence  called  alfo 
by  fome  writers,  terra  de  Baira. 

CLARE,  Buns  of  St.  were  founded  at  Aflife  in  Italy,  a- 
bout  the  year  1212.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with 
thofe  ot  the  Francifcan  friars  :  and  hence  were  called 
Minorcffes  ;  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the  Mi- 
nories ,  where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over 
into  England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  only 
three  houfes  befide  this. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms  ;  thus  called 
from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged. 
Lionel,  third  fon  of  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife  the 
honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Thomond,  was  here¬ 
upon  created  duke  of  Clarence  ;  which  dukedom  after¬ 
wards  efeheating  to  Edward  IV.  he  made  this  herald, 
who  properly  belonged  to  the  duke,  a  king  at  arms  ; 
naming  him  Clarekcicux ,  in  French,  and  Clarencius  in 
Latin. 

His  office  is  to  marfhal,  and  difpofe  of,  the  funerals  of 
all  the  lower  nobility  ;  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  South  fide  of  Trent :  whence  he 
is  alfo  called  Surroy,  or  Southroy,  in  contradiftin&ion  to' 
Norro  V. 

CLARENDON,  Con/htutions  of,  in  Antiquity,  a  charter  or 
code  of  laws  eftablifhed  by  the  parliament  at  Clarendon  in 
Wiltftiire,  A.  D.  1164;  fixteen  articles  of  which  related 
particularly  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  were  defigned 
by  king  Henry  II.  to  check  the  power  of  the  pope  and 
his  clergy,  and  to  limit  the  total  exemption  which  they 
claimed  from  the  fecular  jurifdiClion.  They  were  vehe¬ 
mently  oppofed  by  Becket  :  and  ten  of  them  were  con¬ 
demned  by  pope  Alexander  III.  and  fix  tolerated. 

CLARET,  or  Llairet,  pale  ted ,  a  name  which  the 
French  give  to  fuch  of  their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a 
deep  or  high  cdlour.  See  Wine. 

I  he  word  is  a 'diminutive  of  clair ,  bright,  tranfparcnt. 


1  here  are  various  accounts  in  the  Phil.  Trani.  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  the  operation  of  tapping,  by  in¬ 
jecting  the  abdomen  after  the  lymph  is  drawn  off  with 
claret  and  other  aftringents.  Ibid.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  N^ 
65-  an.  1756. 

Claret,  Claret  urn,  in  the  Ancient  Pharmacy,  was  a  kind  of 
wine  fweetened  with  fugar,  and  impregnated  with  aro¬ 
matics;  fometimes  alfo  called  Hippocras,  or  vinum  Hip - 
pocraticum ;  becaufe  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  prelcribed 
by  Hippocrates. 

It  has  its  name  claret,  from  its  being  clarified  by  percola- 
tion  through  a  flannel  bag,  called  manica  Hippocratis. 

CL  ARIAS,  or  Clarias  A ilotica,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of 
a  filh  of  the  flurus  kind,  common  in  the  Nile,  and 
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brought  to  matket  at  Memphis,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  Egypt,  but  of  an  infipid  talte,  and  eaten  only  by  the 
poorer  fort  of  people.  The  tail  is  broad  and  forked,  and 
has  externally  two  horny  appendages  of  a  round  figure, 
and  a  hand’s  breadth  in  length,  in  which  it  diilers  from 
all  other  fifties. 

CLARICORD,  or  Manicord,  a  mufical  inflrument,  in 
form  of  a  fpinett. 

It  has  forty-nine  or  fifty  keys,  and  feventy  firings,  which 
bear  on  five  bridges  ;  the  H rft  whereof  is  the  bight  ft,  the 
relf  diminilhing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  are 
in  unifon  ;  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
flops..  • 

There  are  feveral  little  mortifes  for  palling  the  jacks, 
armed  with  little  brafs  hooks,  which  Hop  and  raife  the 
chords  in  lieu  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and  fpi- 
netts.  But  what  diftinguflies  it  moll,  is,  that  the 
firings  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  the  fweeter  ;  and  deaden  it  fo,  as  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  heard  to  any  confiderable  diltance. 

Hence  fome  call  it  the  dumb  fpinett ;  whence  it  comes  to 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  diituib  the  filence  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory. 

The  clarlcord  is  more  ancient  than  either  the  fpinett  or 
harpficord  ;  as  is  obferved  by  Scaliger,  who,  however, 

only  gives  it  thirty-five  Itrings. 

CLARIFICATION,  in  Chemijlry,  the  aft  of  clearing,  or 
fining  of  liquors  from  their  grofier  parts. 

Clarification  is  performed  by  decantation,  ebullition,  de- 
fpumation,  and  colature,  or  filtration. 

The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  juices,  decoaions,  and 
fyrups,  which  are  clarified  by  filtration,  or  by  palling 
them  through  a  drainer,  after  having  beat  them  up  inro 
a  froth  with  the  whites  of  eggs;  the  vifeous  p>rts  of  the 
eggs,  entangling  the  thick  grofs  particles  of  the  liquor, 
retain  them  in  the  (trainer.  Sometimes  the  mixture  is 
boiled;  by  which  means,  the  eggs  entangle  the  grofier 
parts,  and  carry  them  up  to  the  top  in  a  tough  (cum  ; 
which  is  either  taken  oil'  with  a  fpoon,  or  feparated  by 
a  flannel  bag,  as  before,  called  Hippocrates' Jleeve.  An¬ 
other  method  is,  by  letting  the  liquor  (land  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  veffel,  till  the  grofier  particles  fettle. 

In  diddled  waters,  &c.  which  have  a  mi  ky  hue,  or  are 
turbid,  this  is  generally  effected  with  fine  fugar,  mixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  alum  ;  winch  will  bear  down  the 
oily  parts,  and  leave  the  reft  clear. 

Many  liquors  are  clarified  oy  palling  them  through  a  thick 
brown  paper;  among  others,  hippocras,  hydromel,  See. 
The  ancients  clarified  their  wines  by  pouring  them  from 
off  the  lees,  into  another  barrel,  through  a  tin  drainer. 
Fine  and  delicate  wines  are  ufually  clarified  with  ichthyo- 
colla,  or  filh-glue  :  the  thicker  wines  with  omelette,  or 
whites  of  eggs  diluted  in  water;  fometimes  by  pouring 
them  through  a  heap  of  little  chips.  0 
It  is  an  error  to  fuppofe,  that  either  illnglafs,  or  ome¬ 
lette,  can  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  ;  fince  both  the 
one  and  the  other  fall  down  with  the  lees  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  ill  effect :  though  Neumann  makes  a  doubt 
concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  wines  thus  clarified ; 
efpecially  if  they  are  drank  too  foon.  That  which  makes 
wines  unwholefome,  is  not  the  clarifying  by  thefe  inno¬ 
cent  means,  but  the  mixtures  and  fophiltications  of  the 
vintners,  to  make  them  brifk,  and  bring  them  to  life 
again,  after  the  fret ;  which  is  done  with  aqua  v'lUe , 
fpices,  pigeons  dung,  &c. 

Bay-falt  is  clarified  with  ox’s  blood. 

Sugar  is  clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  fugar  beat 
together  ;  and  with  ox’s  blood  and  other  materials../  See 
Sugar.  fiffi  * 

For  malt  liquors ,  particularly  beer,  there  a're  various 
methods  of  clearing  ;  the  bed  is  by  calling, into  it  fixed 
nitre  :  fome  add  the  quintefience  of  malt  and  wine ; 
whites  of  eggs  made  into  balls  with  <e  nttle  flour  and 
ifinglafs  :  oil,  and  quinteifence  of  barle,y^  have  the  fame 
effect.  It  is  exceedingly  cleared  and  drengthened,  by 
adding  to  it,  during  the  time  of  its  fermentation,  fome 
ardent  fpirit. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  ceremony  that  al¬ 
ways  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  in  this  manner;  fird  four  heralds,  crowned  with 
vervain,  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfaftion  for  the  injuries 
done  the  Roman  date.  Thefe  heralds,  taking  the  gods 
to  witnefs  that  their  demands  were  jud,  one  of  them, 
with  a  clear  voice,  demanded  reditution  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  commonly  thirty-three  days ;  which  being 
expired  without  any  reditution  made,  then  the  pater 
patratus ,  or  prince  of  the  heralds,  proceeded  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  frontiers,  and  declared  war. 

Clarigatio  is  alfo  ufed  for  apprehending  a  man, 
and  holding  him  to  bail.  The  Greeks  called  this  action 
androlepsia. 
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CLARIGATION,  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  denotes  a  loud 
clear  call,  or  iummons  made  to  an  enemy,  to  demand 
fati1, faction  for  fome  injury  received  ;  in  defeat  whereof, 
recourle  will  be  had  to  reprifals. 

Clarigation  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  the 
Greeks  tall  artyoXv^ia.  Though  N.mde  ufes  the  word 
in  a  fomewhdt  Gffereiit  manner.  “  Reprifals,”  fays  lie, 
“  firmly  the  fame  a ipigndrationcs  Budao,  out  ciarigationes 
Jriei  molao  :  for,  ,13  to  the  Greek  word  androlej.fia,  it  i'3 

^  “  equivalent  to  the  Latin  pignorandi  polefiasN 

LLARlNO,  iii  the  Italian  ALuJic,  fignifies  a  trumpet  ; 
thus,  a  duoi  clarini,  added  to  any  compofition,  denotes 
that  it  was  made  tor  two  trumpets.  Sec  Cornet. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  narrower, 
and  us  tone  acutcr  and  ihriller,  than  the  common 
trumpet. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  c  lari  no,  of  the 
Latin  clarus,  by  reafon  of  the  clearnefs  of  its  found. 
Ntcod  lays,  the  clarion,  as  now  tiled  among  the  Moors, 
and  the  Fortuguefe,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Moors, 
lerved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  feveral  trumpets,  which 
founded  tenor  and  bafs.  He  adds,  that  it  was  only  ufed 
among  the  cavalry,  and  the  marines. 

Clarion,  i n  Heraldry ,  is  a  bearing  reprefented  in  fiab. 
Heraldry,  fig.  36.  He  bears  ruby,  three  clarions  topaz  ; 
being  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  by  the  name  of 
Granville. 

Guuiim  takes  thefe  clarions  to  be  a  kind  of  otd-fafhibned 
tiumpets;  but  others  rather  think,  they  reprefent  the 
rudder  01  a  ihip  ;  and  others  a  red  for  a  lance. 

CL ARISSIMI,  among  the  Romans,  a  title, of  honour  be- 
longing  to  the  third  rank  of  nobility  under  the  emperors. 
Sec  Spec tabiles. 

CLARK -goofe,  ill  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  fpecies  of  wild  goofe 
found  in  Zetland.  Phil,  i'ranf.  Nv  473.  fea.  8. 

CLARO  obfeuro.  Set  Clair  obfeure. 

CCAR  \,Sclarea,  in  Botany  ;  Iwurn.  Linnaeus  has  joined 
this  genus  and  the  next  to  the  salvia.  Its  characters 
are  thefe  :  the  flower  has  a  tubulous  empalement,  which 
widens  at  the  top,  and  has  five  acute  points  at  the  brim. 
It  is  of  the  hp  kind,  with  one  petal,  having  a  crooked 
tube  which  enlarges  at  the  chaps,  where  it  is  divided 
into  two  lips  ;  the  upper  lips  erect  and  arched,  the  under 
hp  cut  into  three  Tcgments.  It  has  two  damina,  which 
are  fituated  under  the  upper  lip,  terminated  by  oblong 
eredt  lummits;  and  a  four-pointed  germen,  fupporting 
a  forked  flyle  longer  than  the  upper  lip,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  digma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes  four 
rounuifh  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

There  are  fixteen  fpecies,  natives  of  different  places. 
The  fird  fort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  European  gardens,  both  for  the  kitchen 
and  lhops:  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  which  perifhes  after  it 
has  borne  feeds.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  large 
rough,  wrinkled,  oblong,  and  heart-fhaped ;  and  are 
fawed  on  the  edges. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  fit  to  remove,  may  be  planted  in  an 
open  fpot  of  ground  in  rows,  two  feet  afunder.  In  the 
winter  and  fpring  following,  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
only  part  ufed,  will  be  in  •perfedion,  and  in  the  fummer 
will  run  up  to  flower  ;  and  after  ripening  their  feeds, 
will  decay;  fo  that  young  plants  fliould  be  annually 
raifed  for  ufe. 

Clary  is  accounted  to  be  of  a  warming  and  drying  nature. 
Infufed  in  wine,  it  comforts  a  cold  windy  domach  ;  it 
is  particularly  commended  to  drengthen  the  kidne’ys, 
to  relieve  a  Jluor  albus,  and  invigorate  a  cold  relaxed 
womb. 

Cl  A  R  x •water ,  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  clarv-  flowers, 
and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  diffolved  in  it.  It 
helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water  is  rendered 
either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refill  of  jalap  and 
fcammoiiy,  or  crocus  metallorum.  Some  make  clary-water 
of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  drawberries,  and  goofeber- 
ries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper,  and  coriander  feeds; 
infufed,  fugared,  and  (trained. 

Clary,  wild,  Horminum,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  Ind.  R.  H. 
178.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  having  two  lips ;  the 
upper  ending  in  three  acute  points,  the  under  in  two. 
The  flower  has  one  petal,  divided  into  two  lips ;  the  up¬ 
per  concave,  and  incurved  with  a  flight  indenture  at  the 
point  j  the  lower  broader,  and  more  indented.  It  hath 
two  lhort  damina,  fituated  in  the  tube  of  the  flower; 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  four  roundifli  germinn, 
which  become  four  feeds  lodged  in  the  empalement. 
There  are  five  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  fometimes  called 
oculus  Cbrijli.  See  Oculus  Cbrfii. 

The  Englilh  name  of  this  genus  of  plants  is  clary,  but  it 
is  an  indeterminate  one,  beeaufe  it  is  alfo  ufed  as  the 
name  for  the  filar ea,  a  different  genus  of  plants,  though 
9  Y  by 
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by  many  authors  confounded  with  the  other  under  the 
name  horminum.  Tourn.  In fl •  p.  17S.  _ 

Horminum  h^s  been  much  celebrated  as  a  cardiac,  but  is 
now  lefs  ufed  than  formerly.  The  dried  herb,  given  in 
infufion  or  deco&ion,  is  good  in  the  Jluor  albus,  but 
fhould  be  given  with  other  medicines  It  is  affo  com¬ 
mended  in  colics  flatulencies,  and  hyfleric  complaints; 
alfo  as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  in  epilepfies. 

CLASM1UM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
foffils  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypsums  ;  the  characters  o 
which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture,  and  of  a  dul 
and  op  ike  look,  being  compofed,  like  all  the  other  gyp- 
fu  ms,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  K*a<r/j.os,  a  fragment,  or  fmall 
farticle ,  from  the  flaky  fmall  particles  of  which  thefe 
bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one 
known  fpecies  ;  this  is  of  a  tolerably  regular  and  ev^‘1 
ftruCture,  though  very  coarfe  and  harfli  to  the  touch. 
It  is  common  in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  cfleemed  there, 
we  have  of  it  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Derbylhire  ;  but  with 
us  it  is  not  particularly  regarded,  but  burnt  among  the 
reft.  It  neither  gives  fire  with  fteel,  nor  ferments  with 
aqua  forth ;  but  calcines  readily  in  the  fire,  and  affords  a 
very  valuable  plaffer  of  Paris. 

CLAbP-;?tf;7r.  bee  Nails, 

CLASPERS,  in  Botany ,  are  tendrils,  threads,  or  liga¬ 
ments,  of  a  middle  nature  between  thofe  of  a  root,  and 
trunk;  whereby  (hrubs,  and  other  lefTer  plants,  take 
hold  of  trees,  or  other  things  near  them,  for  their  fup- 
port,  &c.  #  .  ... 

The  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  very  confpicucus,  in  this 
provifion  for  fome  fpecies  of  plants,  which  need  it,  as 
ivy,  vines,  bryony,  he.  _  , 

The  contrivance  is  various  in  various  fubjeCls.  Malpighi 
obferves,  that  the  clafpcrs  of  ivy  are  roundilh,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  hair ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they 
yield  a  glutinous  terebinthine  humour,  by  means 
whereof,  they  adhere  clofely  to  ffones,  &c.  Nature, 
he  adds,  ufes  no  lefs  artifice  in  the  vitis  Canadcnfis. 
Clafpers  ferve  fometimes  for  fupport  only:  as  thofe  of 
the  vine,  bryony,  he.  whofe  branches  being  long,  flen- 
der,  and  brittle,  would  be  weighed  down  by  their  own 
load,  and  that  of  their  fruit,  but  for  thefe  clafpers ,  which 
by  a  natural  fpire,  or  circumvolution,  catch  hold  of  any 

adjacent  body.  . 

Clafpers  fometimes  alfo  ferve  for  a  fupply  of  juice  ;  as  in 
the  trunk-roots  of  ivy,  which  being  a  tall  plant,  and  of 
a  compaCl  fubftance,  the  fap  would  not  be  fufficiently 
furnifhed  to  the  upper  fprouts,  without  this  expedient. 
Clafpers  alfo  fometimes  ferve  for  ftabiliment,  as  thofe  of 
cucumbers ;  for  propagation,  as  thofe  of  camomile ; 
and  for  (hade,  ftabiliment,  and  propagation  all  toge¬ 
ther,  as  thofe  of  ftrawberries: 

CLASS,  Clajfis ,  a  diftribution  of  perfons  or  things,  ranged 
according  to  their  merit,  value,  or  nature.  See  Rank,  he. 
The  word  comes  from  clajfis,  derived  by  fome  from  the 
Greek  v.a.Mx,  cengrego,  convoco-,  a  clafs  being  nothing  but 
a  multitude,  afiembled  apart. 

Class,  in  Botany ,  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  feveral  genera  in  the  parts  of  fructification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  nature  diftinguilhed  by  art : 
and  be  has  divided  the  whole  body  of  vegetables  into 
twenty- four  claffcs. 

Class  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  diftinftion  among  fcholars ; 
who  are  diftributed  into  feveral  clajjes  or  forms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  capacities  and  attainments. 

Quintilian  ufes  the  word  clajfis  in  this  fenfe,  in  the  firft 
book  of  his  Inftitutiones. 

CLASSIC,  Classical,  a  term  chiefly  applied  to  authors 
read  in  the  clafjcs  at  fchools,  and  who  are  in  great  au¬ 
thority  there.  In  this  fenfe,  Aquinas,  and  the  maffer 
of  the  fentences,  are  claffic  authors  in  the  fchool-divi- 
nity ;  Ariftotle,  in  philofophy  ;  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  in 
the  humanities.  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  among  claffic  au¬ 
thors,  Cicero,  Caffar,  Salluft,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c. 

The  term  claffic  feems  properly  applicable  only  to  authors 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the 
^Vuguffan  age,  when  the  Latin  was  in  its  perfedlion. 

It  appears  to  have  taken  its  rife  hence,  that  an  eflimate 
of  every  perfon’s  eftate  being  appointed  by  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  be  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands,  which 
he  called  clajfes.  The  eftate  of  thofe  of  the  firft  clajfis 
was  not  to  be  under  two  hundred  pounds :  and  thefe,  by 
way  of  eminence,  were  called  claffics ,  clajftci. 

Hence,  alfo,  authors  of  the  firft  rank  came  to  be  called 
clajjics  :  all  the  reft  were  faid  to  be  infra  clajjint. 

The  firft  clajfis ,  again,  was  fubdivided  into  centuries; 
making  fourtcore  centuries  of  footmen,  and  eighteen  of 
horfemen. 

Each  clajfis  confided,  one  half  of  the  younger  fort,  who 
were  to  make  war  abroad  ;  and  the  other  of  old  men, 
who  (laid  at  home,  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Cl  assical  learning  may  be  under ftood  to  fignify  fuch  an 
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acquaintance  with  the  beft  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  as 
fnall  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  and  admire  the  pecu¬ 
liar  beauty  of  their  compofitions,  and  to  adopt  their 
di&ion  and  fentiment.  ,  The  principal  claffic  Greek  au¬ 
thors  are,  Homer,  Hefiod,  Plato,  Demofthenes,  JE - 
febines,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Ifocrates,  Epictetus,  Lu¬ 
cian,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Longinus,  Theocritus,  A- 
nacreon,  Pindar,  Ariftophanes,  &c.  The  chief  Latin 
writers  are,  Cicero,  Livy,  Caefar,  Salluft,  Virgil,  Ho¬ 
race,  Terence,  Plautus,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Valerius 
Pateiculus,  Tacitus,  &c. 

CLATHRI,  in  Antiquity ,  bars  of  iron,  or  wood,  ufed  in 
fecuring  doors  and  windows. 

Thete  was  a  goddefs  that  prefided  over  clathri,  called 

Claihra. 

CLATHRUS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  Micheli,  and 
continued  by  Linnaeus,  to  a  genus  of  fungi  in  the  clafs  of 
cryptcgamia  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  they  are 
always  of  a  roundilh  figure,  and  have  a  reticulated  and 
hollowed  body,  as  if  full  of  windows,  with  ramification^ 
every  where  annexed. 

Cl  athr  us  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  tureo,  in  the 
order  of  tejlacca ,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  worms. 

CLATTE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French, 
to  exprefs  fuch  lines  as  are  f<  metimes  found  in  the  old 
paintings,  and  engravings  of  arms.  Thefe  lines  are  of 
an  irregular  kind,  and  not  reducible  to  any  other  proper 
lines  of  heraldry,  as  the  engrailed,  indented,  embattled, 
or  the  like. 

CLAVARIA,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  Vaillant,  and 
continued  by  Linnteus,  to  a  genus  of  fungi  in  the  clafs 
of  cryptogamia-,  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  they 
grow  perpendicularly,  and  have  a  fimple  and  uniform 
furface  ;  thefe  have  been  called  alfo  by  the  fame  Vail¬ 
lant,  under  fome  frnall  varieties  in  the  fpecies,  corallo - 
fungus ;  and  by  Tournefort,  coralloides.  Dillenius  has 
called  them  fungoidcs. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  Antiquity,  an  allowance  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  had  for  furnilhing  nails  to  fecure  their 
{hoes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demanding 
largefles  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  vejhmenta,  in  Antiquity,  habits  adorned  with 
purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad  or  narrow.  Sec 
Clavus. 

CLAUDENDA  curia.  See  Curia. 

CL  AUDENS  palpebras,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Spi- 
gelius,  and  l'ome  others,  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,  called  by  Albinus  and  Window,  muf cuius  obicular vs 
palpebrarum,  and  by  others  fphindler  palpebrarum. 
CLAUDICATION.  See  Lameness. 

CLAVELLATI  cineres.  See  Eor-ajhes. 

CLAVES  infula,  a  term  ufed  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  where 
all  ambiguous  and  weighty  cafes  are  referred  to  twelve 
perfons,  whom  they  call  claves  infula,  i.  e-  the  keys  of  the 
ifland. 

CLAVICULAR,  collar-bones,  in  Anatomy,  two  fmall  bones, 
fituate  at  the  bafis  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  breaft. 
See  Tab.  Anatomy  ( Qjleol. ),  fig.  3.  «.  3.  3. 

They  are  about  half  a  foot  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  anti  a  little  bent  at  each  end,  and  that  different 
ways,  fomewhat  like  the  letter  5;  and  are  thus  called, 
as  being  the  keys,  claves,  of  the  thorax. 

Their  inner  fubftance  is  fpongy,  whence  they  are  brit¬ 
tle,  eafily  broken,  and  eafily  coalefcing  again.  They 
are  joined  to  the  acromium  of  th  e  fcapula  per  fynchondrofin  ; 
and  on  the  fore-part,  per  arthrodiam,  to  a  Jinus  on  eacf» 
fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jlernum. 

Their  ufe  is,  to  fix  the  fcapula-  with  the  Jlernum  and  the 
arms,  and  to  prevent  them  from  flipping  too  forward 
upon  the  thorax. 

The  two  clavicles  are  fituated  tranfverfely,  and  a  little 
obliquely,  oppofite  to  each  other,  about  the  fuperior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax ,  between  the  fcapula  and  the 
Jlernum.  Each  clavicle  refembles  in  fome  meafure  an  Ita¬ 
lic  S,  being  a  long  bone  irregularly  cylindric,  bent  for¬ 
wards  near  the  Jlernum,  and  backwards  near  the  fcapula , 
as  if  it  were  made  up  of  two  arches  joined  endwife  ir» 
oppofite  directions,  that  which  lies  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  breaft  being  the  largeft.  The  clavicles  are  each  di¬ 
vided  into  a  body,  or  middle  part,  and  two  extremities, 
one  anterior,  inferior,  and  internal,  which  may  be 
termed  the  peCtoral  or  fternal  extremity  ;  the  other  fupe¬ 
rior,  pofterior,  and  external,  which  may  be  named  the 
humeral,  or  icapular  extremity.  The  peCtoral  extre¬ 
mity  is  the  thickeft,  and  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  end,  where  it  is  a  little  enlarged,  and 
(hews  a  cartilaginous  furface,  wih  three  angles,  of 
which  the  loweft  is  the  moll  prominent,  and  is  turned  a 
little  toward  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  near  thefe  angles 
there  are  feveral  mufcular  and  ligamentary  imprefiions, 
one  of  which,  near  the  inferior  angle,  is  fometimes  raifed 
like  a  tubercle.  The  humeral  extremity  is  flat  and  broad, 
and  two  fides  may  be  eonfidered  in  it,  one  fuperior,  the 

other 
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other  inferior  ;  as  likewife  two  edges,  one  anterior,  the 
other  polterior  ;  and  a  fmal!  articular  furlace. 

The  upper  fide  has  feveral  inequalities  and  in  the  lower 
there  is  a  kind  of  oblong,  rough,  oblique  tuberofity. 
The  pofterior  edge  is  convex,  thick,  and  uneven,  being 
that  of  the  finall  arch  of  the  clavicle  :  the  anterior  edge 
is  concave,  thin,  and  fmooth,  every  where  except  near 
the  great  arch,  where  it  has  a  rough  impreflion.  The 
articular  furface  terminates  this  extremity,  being  cartila¬ 
ginous,  turned  obliquely  forward,  and  of  an  oval  ligure, 
like  that  of  the  acromium,  with  which  it  is  articulated. 
The  body  or  middle  portion,  which,  together  with  the 
pe£toral  extremity,  forms  the  gteat  curvature  of  the 
clavicle ,  is  not  fo  thick  as  the  extremities;  it  is  a  little 
flatted  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  fides,  and  therefore 
two  edges  may  likewife  be  diftinguilhed  in  it ;  the  upper 
fide  is  pretty  even,  the  lower  fomething  rougher,  and  a 
little  depreffed  by  a  fuperficial  channel.  The  cages  are 
rounded,  the  anterior  being  convex,  the  polterior  con¬ 
cave  ;  the  inner  fub dance  of  the  extremities  is  cellular, 
the  reft  is  more  folid,  confiding  of  very  thick  Tides,  wiih 
a  narrow  cavity  more  or  lefs  filled  with  reticular  bony 
filaments.  Window. 

Mr.  Weiibrecht  has  deferibed  and  delineated  a  ligament, 
which  had  not  been  obferved  by  anatomical  writers, 
ftretched  from  the  polterior  part  o'  the  ant,  rior  extre 
mity  of  each  clavicle ,  behind  the  Jlernum ,  to  the  lame 
part  of  the  other  clavicle ,  which  m..ke-  the  articulation  ol 
the  Jlernum  and  claviles  ftronger.  See  Comment.  Acad 
Petrop.  tom.  iv.  p.  255. 

Cl  A  vtcle  ,fraflure  of  the .  The  clavicle  is  extremely  fub- 
je£l  to  be  fractured,  both  from  its  tranlverfe  pofition, 
and  from  its  fmallnefs.  Whether  it  happens  to  be 
broken  near  the  humeius,  or  near  the  Jlernum ,  its  end 
that  is  next  the  humerus  always  defeends  lower  than  the 
other,  from  the  weight  of  the  arm  which  was  before 
fuftnined  by  the  clavicle  and  head  of  the  Jlernum ;  and 
notwithftanding  that  part  of  it  next  the  Jlernum  remains 
immoveable  by  the  defeent  of  its  other  end,  it  can  lcarce 
happen  but  they  will  in  fome  degree  collapfe  ovet  one 
another. 

The  redu£lion  of  a  fra&ured  clavicle  is  not  very  difficult, 
tfpecially  when  the  fra£lure  is  tranfverfe  ;  nor  is  it  u  ual 
for  the  humerus,  with  the  fragment  of  the  clavicle ,  to  be 
fo  far  dirt orted  as  not  to  be  ealily  reduced  by  the  fingers. 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  much  greater  to  keep  the 
bone  in  its  place  when  the  fracture  has  been  reduced  ; 
and  that  molt  of  all  when  the  bone  has  been  broken 
obliquely.  For  this  there  are  two  reafons  ;  for  the  cir¬ 
cular  bandages,  with  which  the  bones  of  the  arms,  and 
other  extremities  are  ufually  held  very  firm,  cannot  be 
applied  here,  becaufe  of  the  form  and  dilotder  of  the 
part;  and  then  the  weight  of  the  depending  arm  foon 
pulls  to  pieces  what  the  furgeon  has  been  replacing. 

This  fradture  is  to  be  reduced  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  patient  muft  be  placed  on  a  low  feat,  and  an  alfiftant 
is  to  thruft  his  knee  againft  the  middle  of  the  patient’s 
back,  between  his  two  flioulders  ;  then  laying  hold  of 
the  heads  of  both  the  patient’s  arms  with  his  bands,  he 
mull  pull  them  gently  and  gradually  backwards,  by 
which  means  the  clavicles  will  be  properly  extended  : 
while  this  is  doing,  the  furgeon  muft  ftaud  before,  and 
endeavour  to  replace  the  bone  with  both  his  hands,  or¬ 
dering  the  affiftant  to  hold  the  bone  in  that  pofition  ;  he 
is  then  to  apply  a  narrow  and  thick  comprefs,  fo  as  to 
fill  up  the  cavities  above  and  below  the  clavicle ;  upon 
ihefe  he  is  to  lay  two  more  narrow  compreffes  made  in 
the  form  of  an  X  ;  over  all  thefe  he  is  to  apply  a  piece 
of  pafte-board,  accommodated  to  the  flioulders  and  neck, 
and  firft  fteeped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oxycrate  ;  then  he 
muft  place  a  ball  under  the  arm,  or  elfe  bind  it  feveral 
times  with  a  thick  roller,  to  prevent  the  humerus  from 
fubfiding  ;  and,  laftly,  the  whole  is  to  be  properly  bound 
up,  and  the  arm  fufpended  by  a  fafh  or  fling  hungacrofs 
the  (houlder,  about  the  neck.  The  plafters  that  have 
been  ufed  to  be  employed  on  this  occafion,  have,  of 
later  years,  been  found  to  be  wholly  ufelefs. 

Whenever  there  are  any  loofe  fplinters  of  the  bone  that 
are  entirely  feparated,  which,  though  they  ftiould  not 
Wound,  or  hurt  the  flefh,  yet  will  obftrudl  the  meeting 
of  the  clavicle,  it  feems  altogether  requifite  to  open  the 
fkin,  and  remove  them  before  the  reduction  of  the  bone, 
treating  the  wound  as  ufual :  but  if  there  fhould  be  any 
fplinters  which  ftill  adhere  to  the  bone,  and  prick  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  impede  the  reduction,  they  muft  be 
alio  either  taken  off  with  forceps,  or  elfe  forced  back 
into  their  places,  by  which  they  may  be  again  united  to 
the  bone.  But  to  divide  the  parts,  and  remove  the  frag¬ 
ments,  requires  great  caution,  left  fome  of  the  large 
fubclavian  veins  or  arteries  be  wounded  in  the  operation, 
and  thereby  a  fatal  haemorrhage  b*  produced.  Heillcr, 
Burg.  p.  120. 


Clavicle,  luxated.  The  clavicles  are  but  feldom  dif* 
placed,  by  reafon  of  their  llrong  ligaments  :  but  they 
may  be  diflocated,  however,  either  from  the  top  of  the 
Jlernum,  or  procejj'us  acromion  of  the  fcapula ,  to  which  they 
are  naturally  connected.  This  may  be  occafioned  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  fall  or  blow,  or  by  lifting  fome  great  weight. 
TV  ith  regard  to  the  cure,  the  looner  afliftance  is  had, 
the  more  eafily  may  the  reduction  of  the  clavicle  be  per¬ 
formed  ;  but  lofs  of  time  in  this  cafe  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  inveterate  luxations  of  the  clavicle  being 
found  incurable.  1  he  clavicles  may  be  diflocated  in  two 
manners  from  the  Jlernum ,  either  internally  toward  the 
larynx,  or  externally  upon  the  bread.  When  the  firft 
calc  happens,  a  cavity  may  be  generally  perceived  upon 
the  part  afleCled,  and  the  trachea ,  with  the  carotid  veins, 
and  arteries,  and  nerves,  and  the  cc fophavus,  which  are 
ail  together,  will  be  very  much  dilturbed  or  comprefled. 
On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  luxated  forward  upon  the 
bread,  it  thews  itlelf  by  a  preternatural  tumour,  inflead 
of  a  cavity,  in  that  place. 

The  clavicles,  when  luxated,  are  to  be  replaced  by  the 
patieni  &  being  fee  in  a  low  feat,  and  an  alfiifant’s  ihruft- 
ing  his  knee  againft  the  mid  tie  of  his  back,  between  his 
flioulders,  and  laying  rold  of  both  Iris  arms,  and  pulling 
them  gently  back  wauls.  By  this  means  the  clavicles  will 
be  extended,  and  are  in  that  date  ealily  replaced;  When 
this  is  done,  it  mult  be  carefully  regarded  to  remove  the 
injuries  ol  the  neck.  If  any  kind  of  luxation  requires  an 
accurate  retention  by  bandage  it  muft  certainly  be  this 
ot  the  clavicle ,  efpecially  when  the  luxation  has  hap¬ 
pened  lo  ne  tune  before  the  reduction  ;  for,  belide  that 
the  clavicles  have  fcarce  any  mulcles  to  fupport  them, 
their  ligaments  are  ufually  lo  mu  h  ftretched  and  weak¬ 
ened  in  this  cafe,  that  they  are  in  no  wife  fufficient  to 
tuftain  the  weight  of  the  arms.  Such  luxations  of  the 
clavicles  as  happen  near  the  procejfus  acromian,  are  gene¬ 
rally  mui  h  more  difficult  to  difeover,  and  have  been  too 
olten  millaken,  even  by  lurgeons,  tor  luxations  of  the 
humerus  Whenever  this  luxation  happens,  the  fuperior 
p  -rt  ot  the  fcapula  flicks  up  :  but  in  the  place,  when  fhe 
clavicles  arc  feparated  from  the  acromion  procefs,  a  ca¬ 
vity  may  be  obferved  :  moft  acute  pains  alfo  arife  from 
this  luxation,  and  the  arm  can  by  no  means  be  lifted  up. 
If  therefore  the  luxated  clavicle,  in  this  cafe,  is  not 
timely  reduced,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ufe  of  the  arm 
is  entirely  loft  afrei  wards.  A  Uriel  buidage  continued 
about  the  part  for  forty  days,  to  make  the  difunited  bones 
again  coalelce,  will  be  found  of  great  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes,  and,  indeed,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  cure. 
The  bones  may  be  replaced  by  the  before  advifed  man¬ 
ner  of  extenfion,  but  nothing  can  keep  them  fo  but  a  pro¬ 
per  and  accurately  applied  bandage.  Heifter.  Surg.  p.  158. 

CLAVlL'i  MBALUM,  in  w. Intiquity ,  a  mufical  inllrument 
with  thirty  firings,  in  a  perpendicular  (ituation. 

Modern  writers  apply  the  name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CL  AVIS,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in  Engliih  writers 
for  a  key. 

CLAUSE,  an  article,  or  particular  ftipulation  in  a  coti- 
tradl;  a  charge,  or  condition  in  a  teitament,  8c c. 

We  fay,  a  derogatory  claufe,  penal  clauje,  faving  claufe , 
codicillary  claufe ,  See. 

CL  A  US  IT  extremum  diem.  See  Diem. 

CLAUSTR  AL  prior.  See  Prior. 

CLAUSUM  fregit ,  ari  adlion  of  trefpafs  ;  thus  called,  be¬ 
caufe  the  writ  demands  the  perfon  l'umnrloned  to  artiwer 
to  quare  claufum  fregit,  of  the  plaintiff,  why  he  com¬ 
mitted  fuch  a  trefpafs. 

CLAVQM  Fencris,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  water- lily,  or  nymphaa. 

CL  AVUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  band,  or  fillet  of  purple,  worn  on 
the  breaft  by  the  Roman  fenatorS  and  knights,  more  or 
lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  ;  from 
the  proportions  of  which  arole  the  difference  of  tunica 
angusticlavi a,  and  laticlavia.  See  Tunica. 
This  ornament,  according  to  fome,  was  called  clavusy 
nail ,  as  being  ftudded  with  little  round  plates  of  gold,  or 
filver,  like  the  heads  of  nails.  Cantclius  maintains, 
that  the  clavus  confided  of  a  kind  of  purple  flowers, 
fewed  upon  the  fluff 

Clavus  annalis,  in  Antiquity.  So  rude  and  illiterate  were 
the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  ftate,  that  the  driv¬ 
ing  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method  they  had  of 
keeping  a  regifter  of  time  ;  for  which  reafon  it  wat  call¬ 
ed  clavus  annalis.  There  was  an  ancient  law,  ordaining 
the  chief  pisetor  to  fix  a  nail  every  year  on  the  ides  of 
September  ;  it  was  driven  into  the  right  fide  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max.  towards  Minerva’s  temple. 

This  cuftom  of  keeping  an  account  of  time,  by  means  of 
fixing  nails,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  for  the 
Etrurians  likewife  ufed  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of 
their  goddefs  Nortia,  with  the  fame  view.  Vid.  Liv. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 

Claws, 
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Cl  a  vus,  in  Medicine ,  a  name  phyficians  give  to  a  fhooting 
pain  in  the  head,  commonly  fituate  a  little  above  the 
eyes,  viz.  on  the  finus  frontalis  •,  and  fuppofed  to  refem- 
ble  a  boring  of  the  head  through  with  an  augre  ;  whence 
the  name.  In  fome  it  is  only  in  one,  and  in  others  in 
both  Tides. 

It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  an  ague,  or  an 
intermittent  fever  :  its  period  of  coming  or  going  being 
ufually  regular  or  flated.  In  fome  it  is  quotidian,  in 
others  tertian. 

The  cure  con  lifts  in  giving  an  emetic  a  little  before  the 
fit,  and  after,  confirming  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  cortex,  &c.  as  in  intermitting  fevers  :  though  bleed¬ 
ing  and  diaphoretics  fometimes  efl'cd  a  cure  without 
other  affiflants. 

A  pain  like  to  this,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  fometimes 
attacks  hyfterical  perfons  ;  which  by  Dr.  Sydenham  is 
termed  clavus  hyderieu r 

Clavus  hyjlericus ,  in  Medicine ,  denotes  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  head-ach,  more  frequently  attacking  women  than 
men,  and  with  them  ufually  owing  its  origin  to  a  fup- 
preflion  of  the  menilrual  difeharges.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
pain  is  lefs  violent,  and  only  attends  people  during  the 
three  or  four  fir  ft  days  of  the  menilrual  difeharge.  In 
others,  the  pain  is  more  violent,  and  almoft  continual ; 
and  when  to  the  common  caules  of  it  there  is  added  a 
venereal  taint,  which  is  no  uncommon  cafe,  it  becomes 
then  the  moll  terrible  of  all  pains  in  the  head. 

Signs  of  it  Thefe  are  a  piercing  pain  about  the  forehead 
or  temples,'  refembling  that  of  a  nail  driven  into  the 
head  :  this  pain  fometimes  aifo  extends  ittelf  over  the 
whole  head  :  with  this  there  generally  is  a  fenfation  of 
pain  about  the  fagittal  futuie  in  particular,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  coldnefs  there  :  often  there  is  an  inflation  and 
reduefs  of  the  face,  with  a  noife  and  ringing  in  the  ears. 
To  thefe  there  are  not  unfrequently  added  a  flight  fe¬ 
ver,  a  chillnefs  of  the  extremities,  a  remaikable  lafli- 
tude,  and  want  of  appetite,  with  frequent  erudations 
and  naufeas,  and  a  coltivenefs  of  the  bowels.  It  gene¬ 
rally  returns  about  the  time  of  the  menfes ;  or  in  cafes 
where  it  is  continual,  it  rages  with  more  than  ordinary 
violence  at  that  time  Among  the  women  thofe  are 
mod  fubjed  to  it  who  live  fedentary  lives,  and  feed 
high,  and  who  are  naturally  pallionate,  and  of  a  halty 
temper. 

Caufes  of  it.  Among  the  natural  caufes  of  this  terrible 
pain,  the  molt  powerful  are,  an  excretion  of  blood  to¬ 
ward  the  head,  and  a  ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  and  of 
the  difeharges  by  the  memorrhoidal  veins,  by  injudicious 
treatment. 

Prognflics  from  it.  Nothing  gives  phyficians  greater  trou¬ 
ble,  or  more  expoles  the  infufficiency  of  the  art  of  healing, 
than  the  head-achs  to  which  women  are  fubjed.  The 
manner  of  life  of  the  patient  is,  however,  more  in  fault 
in  thefe  obftinate  cafes,  than  either  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  or  the  (kill  of  the  preferiber  :  high  living,  and 
idlenefs,  have  too  many  charms,  to  be  quitted  eafily  by 
thofe  who  can  enjoy  them  ;  and  therefore,  while  the 
caufe  always  fubfifts,  the  cure  can  be  only  palliative  or 
temporary,  the  dilorder  always  returning  after  a  time  : 
yet  it  is  certain  by  experience,  that  the  molt  terrible  and 
inveterate  dilorders  of  this  kind  may  be  removed  lo  as 
not  to  return,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines,  and  a 
thorough  change  in  the  diet  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
patient. 

Method  of  cure.  The  firft  care  in  this  refped  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  lax,  for  they  are  almoft  always  naturally  coltive 
in  this  difeafe  :  emollient  clyflers  are  the  moft  proper 
means  of  doing  this;  and  where  purges  are  required  befide, 
they  mull  always  be  of  the  moll  gentle  and  leall  velii- 
eating  kind.  After  thefe,  the  violent  emotions  of  the 
blood  are  to  be  quieted  by  powders  of  nitre,  antimony 
diaphoretic,  crab’s  eyes,  and  cinnabar ;  and  if  there  be 
a  fpiflitude  in  it,  the  neutral  and  diuretic  falts  are  to  be 
given,  in  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  every  day.  Tartarum  vi- 
triolatum  alone,  given  in  this  manner,  frequently  has  a 
very  great  effed.  If  it  be  found  necefiary,  befide  this, 
a  gentle  opiate  may  be  fometimes  given,  fuch  as  a  final! 
dofe  of  the  ttorax  pill :  and  externally,  fpirit  of  wine 
and  camphor  is  not  a  little  ferviceable.  By  way  of  pre¬ 
vention,  it  is  extremely  proper  to  bleed  at  fpring  and 
autumn  every  year  :  and  above  all  things,  to  keep  regu¬ 
lar  in  regard  to  the  menilrual  difeharges.  Gentle  purges 
are  to  be  given  at  times,  and  necefl'ary  exercife  above 
all  things  to  be  advifed  :  and  this  Ihould  always  be  the 

.  more  infilled  upon,  the  more  averfe  the  patients  are  to 
it,  and  the  more  they  love  to  indulge  in  a  fedentary 
courfe.  Junker  Conlp.  Med. 

Clavus  is  alio  ufed  in  Medicine ,  for  a  callus  formed  on 
the  toes  ;  popularly  called  a  corn. 

Clavi  arife  from  a  too  great  compreflron  of  the  cutis  ■ 
which  by  this  means  hardens,  and  forms  itfelf  into  a 
knot.  Bee  Callus. 
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The  cure  is  by  firft  foftening  them,  as  with  emplaf?.  de 
rams  cum  mcr  curio,  or  with  galban.  crocat.  with  fa! ammo¬ 
niac  ■,  and  then  pulling  them  up.  A  piece  of  raw  beef, 
applied  in  manner  of  a  plaller,  and  frequently  fhifted,  is 
often  found  to  diflipate  them  in  a  little  time.  Whether 
thefe  are  removed  by  the  knife,  or  by  application  of  e- 
mollient,  cauffic,  or  corroding  medicines,  great  caution 
Ihould  be  ufed  to  avoid  injuring  any  of  the  fuhjacent 
tendons.  J 

After  corns  are  cut  away,  Harris  ftiyS  the  diachylon  Jim * 
p'.ex  will  prevent  their  growing  again;  as  alfo  "will  the 
galbanum  co£him  Mynjichti ,  and  alfo  that  foft  wax  which 
is  ufed  by  the  lawyers.  But  above  all  a  clean  linen  rag 
bound  about  the  toe,  after  the  callus  is  cut  away  ;  this 
was  much  recommended  by  king  Charles  II. 

CLAWS,  among  Zoologfis,  denote  the  fharp  pointed  nails, 
with  which  the  feet  ot  ceitain  quadrupeds  and  birds  are 
furnifhed. 

Elk’s  Ci.aws.  See  Elk. 

Claws  L  alfo  ufed  for  a  clofe  or  fmall  meafureof  land. 

CLAWING,  or  Clawing  - off,  iu 'Sea- Language,  fignifies 
the  ad  of  beating  or  turning  to  windward  from  a  lee- 
fhore,  fo  as  to  elcape  the  danger  of  fhipwreck. 

CLAY,  Jlrgilla ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  foft  vifeous  earth, 
found  in  various  places,  and  ufed'  for  various  purpofes  ; 
of  (everal  kinds  and  properties. 

Dr.  Lifter,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  gives  us  a 
table  of  twenty-two  feveral  clays  found  in  the  feveral 
counties  of  England  ;  five  whereof  he  calls 
Pure,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  foft  like  butter,  to  the  teeth, 
with  little  or  no  grittinefs  in  them;  viz.  i.  Fullers- 
earth,  which  he  diftinguifhes  by  its  colour  into  yellow- 
ifh,  brown,  and  white.'  2.  Boles.  3.  Pale  vellow 
clay.  4.  Cowfhot  clay.  5.  Dark  blue  clay ,  or  jaarle. 
The  other  feventeen, 

Impure  ;  whereof  eight  are  harfh  and  dufty  when  dry  ; 
as,  1.  Cieta,  chalk,  or  milk-white  clay.  2.  Potters  pale 
yellow  clay.  3.  Blue  potters  clay.  4.  Blue  clay,  wherein 
is  found  the  aftroites.  5.  Yellow  clay.  6.'  Fine  red 
clay.  7.  Soft  chalky  blue  clay.  8.  Soft  chalky  red  clay. 
Three  are  ftony  when  dry;  viz.  j.  A  red  ftony  clay. 
2.  A  blue  ftony  clay.  3.  A  white  ftony  clay. 
rl  hree  are  mixed  with  land,  or  pebbles;  viz.  I.  A  yel¬ 
low  loam.  2.  A  red  fandy  clay.  3.  A  fecond  fpecies  o£ 
the  fame  kind. 

Laftly,  three  are  mixed  with  flat  or  thin  fand,  glittering 
with  mica;  viz.  1.  Crouch  white  clay.  2.  Grey  or 
bluiili  tobacco-pipe  clay.  3.  A  red  clay.  But  this  is  a 
very  unartful  difpofition. 

Dt.  Ilill  has  diftinguifhed  them  by  their  colours  into 
white,  yellow,  brown,  blue,  green,  red,  and  black 
clays  ;  and  enumerated  feveral  particular  forts  of  clay 
under  each  of  thefe  heads.  Mr.  Mendes  Da  Coita  alfo, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Foflils,  diftributes  them  according  to 
their  colour  into  black,  white,  alh  and  grey,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  blue,  green  clays ;  and  then  fubdivides  each 
clafs  into  days  which  are  not  acled  upon  by  acids,  and  al- 
caline  clays. 

The  dillinguifhing  characters  of  earths  principally  ufed 
in  the  potter  s  trade  are  thefe  :  they  are  firmly  coherent, 
weighty  and  compad  ;  ftiff,  vifeid  and  dudile  to  a  great 
degree  while  moil! ;  fmoorh  to  the  touch,  and  undu,. 
ous,  not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily 
diffufible  in  water,  and  when  mixed  in  ir,  not  readily 
fub Tiding  from  it.  It  hardens  by  fire  into  a  kind  of  ftony 
iubftance.  It  is  not  known  that  any  kind  of  earth 
(brinks  lo  much  as  clay,  and  hence  the  purity  of  clay  may 
be  judged  from  the  degree  of  its  contradion.  Lewis’s 
Commercium  Phil  Techn.  p.  259. 

Such  as  are  curious  to  know  more  of  this  fubjed  may 
be  fully  gratified  by  confulting  M.  Macquer’s  Mem.  on 
clays,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  A.  D.  S.  an  1762. 

Clay -lands.  See  Soil. 

CLAYES,  in  Fortification,  are  wattles  made  with  ftakes, 
interwoven  with  oziers,  8c c.  to  cover  lodgments. 

CLAYING  of  lands.  See  Manuring. 

CLAY  IONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pent  andria  mom- 
gynia  clafs.  The  charaders  are:  the  flower  hath  a  two- 
Jeaved  oval  empalement,  with  a  tranfverfe  bafe  :  it  hath 
five  oval  indented  petals,  and  five  recurved  ftamina, 
ihorter  than  the  petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  fum- 
niits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  oval  germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  Angle  ftyle,  crowned  by  a  trifid  ftigma.  The  ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells,  open¬ 
ing  with  three  elaftic  valves,  and  filled  with  round  feeds. 

J  his  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  we  have  but  one  fpecies 
in  our  Englifh  gardens. 

CLEAR,  in  Building,  is  fometimes  ufed  among  the  work¬ 
men  tor  the  infide  work  of  a  houfe,  &c. 

CLEARING  of  liquors.  See  Clarification. 

CLEATS,  in  Ship  building,  are  pieces  of  wood  of  different 
ftiapes,  ufed  occafionally  to  fatten  ropes  upon,  in  a  {hip : 
fome  hare  one  arm,  fome  two,  and  others  have  no  arms 
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but  are  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  nailed  to  the  deck 
or  the  Tides  of  the  (hip. 

CLEAVERS,  Clivers,  or  GonsE-grafs,  apar'tne ,  in  Bo¬ 
tany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf,  and  is 
bell-fafiiioned,  very  wide,  open  at  the  mouth,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  fegments  ;  the  cup  becomes  a  fruit, 
which  is  dry,  covered  with  a  very  thin  fkin,  and  com- 
pofed  of  two  round  bodies,  which  contain  an  umbili- 
cated  feed.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  rough  and  hairy, 
and  Hand  in  rundles  round  the  ftalk. 

The  fpecies  of  cleavers  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort, 
are  eleven. 

the  cleavers  are  known  from  the  madders,  by  their  hav¬ 
ing  a  dry  fruit;  and  from  croffwort,  by  having  five  or 
more  leaves  at  a  joint  ;  and  finally,  from  galiu  n,  or  la¬ 
dies  bed-ffraw,  by  the  leaves  being  rough  or  hairy. 
However,  Linnaeus  has  claffed  the  goofe-grafs  with 
fmooth  feed  under  galium,  and  the  low  trailing  goofe- 
grafs  with  a  blue  flower  under  valantia.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  on  banks  under  hedges. 

The  vulgar  have  an  opinion  of  this  plant  as  an  antifeor- 
butic,  and  eat  it  in  fpring  with  nettle-tops  and  the  reft 
of  that  tribe,  to  fweeten  their  blood.  It  ftands  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  authors  as  a  remedy  for  the  king’s 
evil  ;  and  others  have  aferibed  a  very  powerful  diuretic 
virtue  to  it ;  but  thefe  have  in  general  ordered  a  very  bad 
preparation  of  it  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  diftilled  fimple 
'water  ;  doubtlefs  a  good  decodtion  muft  be  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable.  We  have  the  afiurance  of  Dr.  Palmer,  from 
bis  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  a 
gonorrhoea  fimplex. 

CLECHE,  or  Clechy,  in  Heraldry ,  is  explained  by  Guil- 
lim  as  an  ordinary  open  to  the  light,  or  pierced  through 
with  another  inner  one  of  the  fame  figure  ;  e.  gr.  when 
a  crofs  appears  as  if  charged  with  another  crofs  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  field  ;  or  as  if  the  field  appeared 
through  the  apertures  thereof. 

The  word  is  French,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  clef,  key ; 
the  ends  of  the  crofs  being  thought  to  bear  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  bowls  of  the  ancient  keys. 

But  Colombiere,  and  fome  other  writers,  will  have  this 
piercing  to  be  only  a  circumftance  of  the  crofs  cleehe , 
and  call  it  by  the  name  vnide ,  voided.  The  thing  that 
denominates  it  cleehe ,  is  its  fpreading  from  the  centre  to¬ 
wards  the  extremities,  which  are  very  wide,  and  end  in 
’fen  angle  in  the  middle  ;  as  in  the  figure  reprefented  Tab. 
Herald,  fig.  37. 

CLEDGE,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftrntum  of  fuller’s  earth.  See  Fuller’s  earth. 

CLEDON1SM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divination  in 
ufe  among  the  ancients. 

The  word  is  formed  from  kXhSaiv,  which  fignifies  two 
things,  rumor ,  a  report,  and  avis,  a  bird  :  in  the  firft 
fenfe,  cledonifm  Ihould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn 
from  words  occafionally  uttered. — Cicero  obferves,  that 
the  Pythagoreans  made  ohfervation  not  only  of  the  words 
of  the  gods,  but  of  thofe  of  men;  and  accordingly  be¬ 
lieved  the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  v.  g.  incendlum , 
at  a  meal,  very  unhappy. — Thus,  inftead  of  prifon,  they 
ofed  the  word  doniicilium ;  and  to  avoid  erinnyes,  furies, 
laid  cumenides. 

In  the  fecond  fenfe,  cledonism  Ihould  feem  a  divina¬ 
tion  drawn  from  birds  ;  the  fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  Mufic,  a  mark  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lines  of  a  fong,  which  fliews  the  tone,  or  key,  in 
which  the  piece  is  to  begin.  Or,  it  is  a  letter  marked  on 
any  line,  which  explains  and  gives  the  name  to  all  the 
reft. 

Anciently,  every  line  had  a  letter  marked  for  a  clef-, 
now  a  letter  on  one  line  fuffices;  fince  by  this  all  the 
reft  are  known  ;  reckoned  up  and  down,  in  the  order 
of  the  letters. 

It  is  called  the  clef,  q.  d.  key,  becaufe  hereby  we  know 

.  the  names  of  all  the  other  lines  and  fpaces ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  quantity  of  every  degree,  or  interval. 

But  becaule  every  note  in  the  odtave  is  called  a  key, 
though  in  another  fenfe,  this  letter  marked  is  called  in  a 
particular  manner  the  figned  clef-,  becaufe  being  written 
on  any  line,  it  not  only  figns  and  marks  that  one,  but  it 
alfo  explains  all  the  reft. 

By  clef,  therefore,  for  diftindlion-fake,  we  mean  that 
letter  figned  on  a  line,  which  explains  the  reft;  and  by 
key,  the  principal  note  of  a  fong,  in  which  the  melody 
clofes. 

There  are  three  of  thefe  figned  clefs,  c,f,  g.  The  clef  of 
the  higheft  part  in  a  fong,  called  treble,  or  alt,  is  g  fet 
on  the.  fecond  line  counting  upwards.  The  clef  of  the 
bafs,  or  the  lowed  part,  is  /  on  the  fourth  line  upwards  : 
for  all  the  other  mean  parts,  the  clef  is  c ,  fometimes  on 
one,  fometimes  on  another  line.  Indeed,  fome  that  are 
Teally  mean  parts,  are  fometimes  fet  with  the£  clef. 
Vot.  I.  N°  69, 
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It  muft,  however,  he  obferved,  that  the  ordinary  figns* 
tures  of  clefs  bear  little  refemblance  to  thofe  letters.  Mr. 
Malcolm  thinks  it  would  be  well  if  we  ufed  the  fitters 
themfelves.  Kepler  takes  great  pains  to  fliew,  th..t  the 
common  fignatures  are  only  corruptions  of  the  letters 
they  reprefent.  See  their  figures  among  the  other  Cha¬ 
racters  of  Mufic. 

The  clefs  are  always  taken  fifths  to  one  another:  that  is 
the  clef  J  is  loweft,  c  a  fifth  above  it,  and  g  a  fifth  above 
c. 

When  the  place  of  the  clef  is  changed,  which  is  not 
frequent  in  the  mean  clef,  it  is  with  defign  to  make  the 
fyftem  comprehend  as  many  notes  of  the  fong  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  fo  to  have  the  fewer  nutes  above  or  below  it. 

If  then  there  be  many  lines  above  the  clef,  and  few  be¬ 
low  it,  this  purpofe  is  anfwered  by  placing  the  clef  in  the 
firft  or  fecond  line  ;  if  there  be  many  notes  below  the 
clef,  it  is  placed  lower  in  the  fyftem.  In  effedf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relation  of  the  other  notes  to  the  clef  note,  the 
particular  fyftem  is  taken  differently  in  the  fcaie,  the  clef 
line  making  one  in  all  the  variety. 

But  ftill,  in  whatever  line  of  the  particular  fyftem  any 
clef  is  found,  it  muft  be  underilood  to  belong  to  the 
fame  of  the  genera]  fyftem,  and  to  be  the  fame  indivi, 
dual  note  or  found  in  the  fcaie.  By  this  conftanc  rela¬ 
tion  of  clefs,  we  learn  how  to  compare  the  feveral  parti¬ 
cular  fyftems  of  the  feveral  pa  its  ;  and  know  how  they 
communicate  in  the  fcaie,  i.  e.  which  lines  are  unifon, 
and  which  not  :  for  it  is  not  to  be,  fuppofed,  that  each 
part  has  certain  bounds,  within  which  another  muft 
never  come.  Some  notes  of  the  treble,  v.  gr.  may  be 
lower  than  fome  of  the  mean  parts,  or  even  of  the  bafs. 

To  put  together  therefore  into  one  fyftem  all  the  parts 
of  a  compofition  written  feparately,  the  notes  of  each 
part  muft  be  placed  at  the  fame  diiiances  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  proper  clef ,  as  they  ftand  in  the  fepa,rate  fyftem  ; 
and  becaufe  all  the  notes  that  are  confonant  (or  heard 
together)  muft  ftand  perpendicularly  over  each  other, 
that  the  notes  belonging  to  each  part  may  be  diftindlly 
known,  they  may  be  made  with  fuch  differences  as  {hall 
not  confound,  or  alter  their  fignifications  with  refpedt  to 
time,  but  only  (hew,  that  they  belong  to  this  or  that 
part.  Thus  we  fhall  fee  how  the  parts  change  and  pal's 
through  one  another;  and  which,  in  every  note,  is 
higheft,  loweft,  or  unifon.  The  ufe  of  particular  figned 
clefs  then,  is  an  improvement  with  refpedt  to  the  parts 
of  any  compofition  ;  for  unlefs  fome  one  key  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  fyftems  were  diftinguithed  from  the  reft,  and  re¬ 
ferred  invariably  to  one  place  in  the  fcaie,  the  relations 
could  not  be  diftindfly  marked. 

It  muft  here  be  obferved,  that  for  the  performance  of 
any  fingle  piece,  the  clef  only  ferves  for  explaining  the 
intervals  in  the  lines  and  fpaces  :  fo  that  we  need  not 
regard  what  part  of  any  greater  fyftem  it  is  ;  but  the  firft 
note  may  be  taken  as  high  or  low  as  we  pleafe.  For  as 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  fcaie  is  not  to  limit  the  abfolute 
degree  of  tone  ;  fo  the  proper  ufe  of  the  figned  clef  is  not 
to  limit  the  pitch,  at  which  the  firft  note  of  any  part  is 
to  be  taken  ;  but  to  determine  the  tune  of  the  reft,  with 
relation  to  the  firft;  and  eonfidering  all  the  parts  toge¬ 
ther,  to  determine  the  relation  of  their  feveral  notes  by 
the  relations  of  their  clefs  in  the  fcaie  :  thus,  their  pitcli 
of  tune  being  determined  in  a  certain  note  of  one  part ; 
the  other  notes  of  that  part  are  determined  by  the  con- 
ftant  relations  of  the  lettets  of  the  fcaie,  and  the  notes  of 
the  other  parts  by  the  relations  of  their  clefs. 

In  efl'edf,  for  performing  any  fingle  part,  the  clef  note 
may  be  taken  in  an  odfave,  i.  e.  at  any  note  of  the  fame 
name  ;  provided  we  do  not  go  too  high,  or  too  low,  for 
finding  the  reft  of  the  notes  of  a  fong.  But  in  a  concert 
of  feveral  parts,  all  the  clefs  muft  be  taken,  not  only  in 
the  relations,  but  alfo  in  the  places  of  the  fyftem  above 
mentioned  ;  that  every  part  may  be  comprehended  in  it. 

The  difference  of  clefs  in  particular  fyftems  makes  the 
practice  of  mufic  much  more  difficult  and  perplexed, 
than  it  would  otherwile  be  ;  both  with  refpedt  to  inllru- 
ments,  and  to  the  voice.  This  occafioned  Mr.  Salmon 
to  propofe  a  method  of  reducing  all  mufic  to  one  clef-, 
whereby  the  fame  writing  of  any  piece  of  mufic  fhould 
equally  ferve  to  diredt  the  voice,  and  all  inftruments; 
which  he  calls  an  univerfal character. 

The  natural  and  artificial  note  expreffed  by  the  fame  let¬ 
ter,  as  c  and  c  %,  are  both  fet  on  the  fame  line  or  (pace. 
When  there  is  no  charadler  of  flat  or  {harp,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  clef,  all  the  notes  are  natural  :  and  it  in 

any  particular  place  the  artificial  note  be  required,  it  is _ 

fignified  by  the  fign  of  a  flat  or  fliarp,  fet  on  the  line  a 
fpace  before  that  note. 

If  a  fharp  or  flat  be  fet  at  the  beginning  in  any  line  or 
fpace  with  the  clef,  all  the  notes  on  that  line  or  fpace  are 
artificial  ones  ;  i.  e.  are  to  be  taken  a  femitone  higher 
or  lower  than  thev  would  be  without  fuch  fign.  And 
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the  fame  affe&s  all  their  c&aves  above  iind  below,  though 
they  be  not  marked  fo.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fong,  if  the 
natural  note  be  fometimes  required,  it  is  fignified  by 
th  is  character  Iq  . 

The  marking  of  the  fyftem  thus  by  flats  and  (harps,  Mr. 
Malcolm  calls  the  Jignature  of  the  clefs. 

CLEFT,  in  Grafting.  See  Engrafting. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks,  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  are  occa- 
fioned  by  hard  labour,  unwholefome  food,  want  of  exer- 
cife,  and  waffling  them  when  hot.  They  are  cured  by 
cutting  off  the  hair,  and  anointing  with  the  oil  of  hemp- 
feed,  or  linfeed,  and  keeping  them  clean. 

CLEIDION,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  clavicula.  See 
Cla  V  ICULiE. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
Albinus  to  a  mufcle,  called  by  others  fimply  mastqi- 
djeus,  and  by  Euftachius  feptimus  caput  moventium. 
CLEMA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  fpecies  of  vine,  a  twig  of  which 
was  the  enfign  of  a  centurion’s  office. 

CLEMATIS,  in  Botany.  See  Virgin’s  bower. 

CLEMEN  T,  Confutations  of.  See  Apojiolical  Constitu¬ 
tions. 

Clement,  Recognitions  of.  See  Recogni tions. 
CLEMENTINA,  a  fpurious  work  attributed  to  Clement. 
CLEMEN  IINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augullins,  who 
apply  it  to  a  petfon,  who,  after  having  been  nine  years 
a  fuperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a  private  monk, 
under  the  command  of  a  fuperior. 

The  word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  pope  Clement,  by  a 
bull  piohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins  from 
continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 
Clementines,  in  the  Canon  Law,  are  the  conflitutions 
of  pope  Clement  V.  and  the  c  anons  of  the  council  of 
Vienne. 

CLENCH-Kffz'/j.  See  Nails. 

CLEOME,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fea- 
holly,  or  eringo.  Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

Ceeome,  Jinapiftrum  of  Tournefort,  is  a  genus  of  the  tetra- 
dynamia filiquofa  clafs.  The  characters  are  ;  the  flower 
hath  a  four-leaved  empalement,  which  fpreads  open  ; 
it  hath  four  petals,  which  incline  upward,  and  fpread 
open  ;  the  lower  being  lefs  than  the  other;  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  there  are  three  melious  glands,  which  are  roundifh, 
and  feparated  by  the  empalement ;  it  hath  fix  or  more 
Ham  in  a,  which  are  incurved,  having  rifing  fummits 
fixed  to  their  fide  ;  it  hath  a  fingle  ftyle,  fupporting  an 
oblong  get  men,  which  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
ffcimina,  and  crowned  by  a  thick  fligma  ;°the  germen 
becomes  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  having  one  cell  opening 
with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  round  feeds. 
CLEPSYDRA,  a  kind  of  water-clock,  or  an  hour-glafs 
ferving  to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  water. 

The  word  comes  from  kXeottco,  condo ,  and  aqua , 

water. 

'There  have  likewife  been  clepfydra:  made  with  mercury. 
1  ne  Egyptians,  by  this  machine  meafured  the  courfe 
or  the  !uu.  I  ycho  13iahe,  in  modern  days,  made  ufe  of 
it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  &c.  and  Dudley 
ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his  maritime  ob- 
fervations. 

The  ufe  of  clepfydra  is  very  ancient :  they  were  probably 
invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies;  though  fomc 
authors  aferibe  the  invention  of  them  to  the  Greeks,  and 
others  to  the  Romans.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Scipio 
Nafica,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chrilt, 
gave  the  firft  hint  for  the  conftrudion  of  them  ;  and 
Pancirollus  has  particularly  deferibed  it.  According  to 
his  account,  the  clepfydra  was  a  veflel  made  of  glafs,  with 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it  edged  with  gold  :  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  ve-ffel  a  line  was  drawn,  and  marked 
with  the  twelve  hours  :  the  vefl'el  was  filled  with  water, 
anti  a  cork  with  a  pin  fixed  in  it  floated  on  the  furface 
and  pomted  to  the  fuff  hour  ;  and  as  the  water  funk  in 
the  veflel,  by  iffumg  out  of  the  lmall  hole,  the  pin  indi¬ 
cated  the  other  hours  in  proportion  to  its  decreafe. 
Iheir  ufe  was  chiefly  in  the  winter;  fun-dials  ferved  in 
tne  Dimmer.  They  had  two  great  defe&s ;  the  one, 
that  the  water  ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as 
the  air  was  more  or  lefs  denfe  :  the  other,  that  the  water 
ran  out  more  teadily  at  the  beginning,  than  towards  the 
conclufion. 

M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free  from  both 
thele  mconvemencies,  and  which  is  laid  to  have  the  three 
grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  purpofe  of 
clocks  ;  of  feiving  in  navigation  for  the  difeovery  of  the 
longitude  ;  and  of  meafuring  the  motion  of  the  arteries. 
Clepsydra,  confilrudion  of  a.  To  divide  any  cylindric 
veflel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion  of  time  ; 
the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  wherein  any  part 
is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

buppofe,  v.  gr.  a  cylindric  veflel,  whofe  charge  of  water 
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flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be  divided 
into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.  I.  As  .the  part  of 
time  i  is  to  the  whole  time  12,  fo  is  the  fame  time  12  to 
a  fourth  proportional,  144.  2.  Divide  the  altitude  of 
the  veflel  into  144  equal  parts  :  here,  the  upper  divifion 
will  fall  to  the  lail  hour:  the  three  next  above  to  the 
laff  part  but  one  j  the  five  next  to  the  tenth  hour,  &c. 
Laflly,  the  twenty-three  laff  to  the  firft  hour. 

For,  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural 
numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  See.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth  hour, 
increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers,  1,  3,  5, 
7»  9>  &c.  the  altitudes  computed  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
See.  i  herefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  I44,  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veflel  to  be 
evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  1  and  12,  is  the 
lquare  of  12  ;  and  confequently  it  is  the  number  of  equal 
parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  divided,  to  be  dif- 
tributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers, 
through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours.  Since,  in  lieu  of 
parts  of  the  fame  veflel,  other  lefs  veflels  equal  thereto 
may  be  fubftituted  ;  the  altitude  of  a  vefl'el  emptied  in  a 
given  fpace  ot  time  being  given,  the  altitude  of  another 
vefl'el  to  be  emptied  in  a  given  time  may  be  found  ;  viz. 
by  making  the  altitudes  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

Hence  we  lee  the  method  of  conftrutling  the  ciepfydrce 
u.'ed  by  the  ancients. 

i  he  honourable  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton  has  deferibed  a 
curious  clepfydra  of  a  new  conftruCtion.  An  open  canal 
e  e,  (lee  Tab.  Horology ,  fig.  1.)  fupplied  with  a  conftant 
and  equal  dream  by  the  fyphon  d,  has  at  each  end,/-,  f, 
open  pipes  ol  exaCtiy  equal  bores,  which  deliver  the 
water  that  runs  along  the  canal  c,  alternately  into  the 
veflel,  g  1,  g  2,  in  foch  a  quantity  as  to  raife  the  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tantalus  t  exadtly  in  an  hour. 
The  canal  e  e  is  equally  poifed  by  the  two  pipesj/'i,y'2, 
upon  a  centre  r  ;  the  ends  of  the  canal  e  are  raifed  al¬ 
ternately,  as  the  cups  2  z  are  depreffed,  to  which  they 
are  connected  by  lines  running  over  the  pullics  l,  l.  The 
cups  %  z,  are  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  balance  m ,  m, 
which  moves  up  and  down  upon  its  centre  v :  n  1,  n  2, 
are  the  edges  ot  two  wheels  or  piillies,  moving  different 
ways  alternately,  and  fitted  to  the  cylinder  0  by  cbiique 
teeth  botn  in  the  cavity  of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cy¬ 
linder,  which,  when  the  wheel  n  moves  one  way,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  minute-hand,  meet  the  teeth 
of  the  cylinder  and  carry  the  cylinder  with  it ;  and  when 
n  moves  the  contrary  way,  flip  over  thofe  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  the  teeth  not  meeting,  but  receding  from  each 
other*  One  or  other  of  thefe  wheels  n  n  continually 
moves  cin  the  fame  direction,  with  an  equable  and  un¬ 
interrupted  motion.  A  fine  chain  goes  twice  round 
each  wheel,  having  at  one  end  a  weight  x,  always  out 
of  water,  which  equiponderates  with  y  at  the  other  end, 
when  kept  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  vet 
fel  g ,  which  y  muft  always  be  ;  the  two  cups  z,  z,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  balance  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  till  one 
cf  tnem  is  forced  down  by  the  weight  and  impulfe  of  the 
water,  which  it  receives  from  the  tantalus  /  ti :  each  of 
thefe  cups  2,  2,  has  likewife  a  tantalus  of  its  own  b  h, 
which  empties  it  after  the  water  has  done  running  from 
g,  and  leaves  the  two  cups  again  in  equilibrio:  q  is  a 
drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  dial-plate,  &c.  needs 
no  defeription.  T.  he  motion  of  the  clepfydra  is  effected 
thus;  as  the  end  of  the  canal  ee,  fixed' to  the  pipe  /i, 
is,  in  the  figure,  the  lovreft,  all  the  water  fupplied  by  the 
fyphon  runs  through  the  pipe / 1,  into  the  veflel  g  1,  till 
it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  t ;  when  it  immediate¬ 
ly  runs  out  at  i  into  the  cup  2,  at  the  end  of  the  balance 
tn,  and  forces  it  down  ;  the  balance  moving  on  its  cen¬ 
tre  y.  When  one  fide  of  m  is  brought  down,  the  firing 
which  councils  it  to  f  i,  running  over  the  pulley  /, 
raifes  the  end  f  1  of  the  canal  e,  which  turns  upon  its 
centre  r,  higher  than  f  2  ;  confequently,  all  the  water 
which  runs  through  the  fyphon  d  paffes  through  f2  in¬ 
to  g  2  ^11  the  fame  operation  is  performed  in  that  veflel, 
and  fo  on  alternately.  As  the  height  the  water  riles  in 
g  in  an  hour,  viz.  from  r  tor,  is  equal  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  n,  the  floaty  rifing  through  that  height  along 
with  the  water,  lets  the  weight  x  a£t  upon  the  pulley  n9 
which  carries  with  it  the  cylinder  0;  and  this,  making,  a 
revolution,  caufes  the  index  k  to  deferibe  an  hour  on  the 
dial-plate.  This  revolution  is  performed  by  the  pulley 
n  1  ;  the  next  is  performed  by  n  2,  whilft  n  1  goes  back, 
as  the  water  in  g  1  runs  out  through  the  tantalus;  for y 
muft  follow  the  water,  as  its  weight  increafes  out  of  it. 
The  axis  0  always  keeps  moving  the  fame  way ;  the  in¬ 
dex  p  deferibes  the  minutes  ;  each  tantalus  muft  be 
wider  than  the  fyphon,  that  the  veflels  g g  may  be  emp¬ 
tied  as  low  as  s,  before  the  water  returns  to  them.  See 
drawings  of  this  inftrument  in  different  pofitions,  with 

»  deferip- 
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a  defcription  of  it  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliv.  art.  xiv. 
p.  171. 

Clepsydra  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  HOVR-glafs  of  fand. 

Clepsydra  is  alfo  applied  to  a  chemical  veffel  perforated 
in  the  lame  manner. 

CLERGY,  Clerus,  the  affembly  or  body  of  clerks,  or 
ecclefialtics ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  laity.  Sec 
Clerk. 

In  the  Romilh  church  there  arc  two  kinds  of  clergy  :  the 
one  regular ,  comprehending  all  the  religious  of  both 
fexes :  the  other  fecular,  comprehending  all  the  ecclefuf- 
tics  that  do  not  make  the  monaftic  vows. 

Among  the  reformed,  there  are  none  but  fecular  clergy. 
The  Roman  clergy  forms  a  monarchical  Hate,  under  the 
pope,  as  its  fupreme  head. 

The  clergy  in  the  firll  century  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  presbyters  or  bishops;  and  fome  maintain 
that  they  were  of  equal  rank  and  authority.  But  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  centuty,  a  notion  prevailing,  that 
the  minifters  of  the  Chriflian  church  fucceeded  to  the 
character,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Jewilh  priefthood, 
this  produced  a  fubordination  of  rank  among  them.  The 
bifhops  affumed  a  rank  and  character  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Jewilh  high-prieft,  the  prefbyters  reprefented  the 
priefts,  and  the  deacons  the  levites.  This  diftindlion 
was  ftill  farther  promoted  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  and  a  new  fet  of  ecclefialticai  officers  was  efta- 
blilhed,  fuch  as  fuh-deacons,  acolythi,  door-keepers, 
readers,  exorcifts,  &c.  The  powers  of  the  clergy  were 
conliderably  extended  under  the  patronage  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  clergy  was  anciently  divided  into  three  orders;  viz. 
priefts,  deacons,  and  inferior  clerks;  and  each  order 
had  its  chief:  the  arch-pried  was  the  head  of  the  firft 
order,  the  arch-deacon  of  the  fecond,  and  the  dean  of 
the  third. 

Under  the  name  of  clergy ,  were  alfo  formerly  comprifed 
all  the  officers  of  juftice;  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  men 
of  letters. 

Though  the  clergy  formerly  claimed  an  exemption  from 
all  fecular  jurifditftion,  yet  Matt.  Paris  tells  us,  William 
the  Conqueror  fubjedled  the  bifhops  and  abbeys  who  held 
per  baroniam,  and  who,  till  then,  had  been  exempt  from 
all  fecular  fervice:  and  ordered  they  ffiould  be  no  longer 
free  from  mortuary  fervices.  To  this  purpofe  he  pre- 
feribed  arbitrarily  what  number  of  foldiers  every  abbey 
and  bilhoprick  fhould  provide,  to  ferve  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceflors  in  war,  and  laid  up  the  regifters  of  ecclefialticai 
fervitude  in  his  treafury. 

But,  in  eftedt,  the  clergy  were  not  exempt  from  all  fecu¬ 
lar  fervice  till  then  ;  as  being  bound  by  the  laws  of  king 
Edgar  to  obey  the  fecular  magiftrate  in  fome  things; 
viz.  upon  an  expedition  to  the  wars,  and  in  contributing 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges,  &c.  See 
Trinoda  necejfitas. 

The  privileges  of  the  Englifh  clergy ,  by  the  ancient  fta- 
tutes,  are  very  confiderable  :  their  goods  are  to  pay  no 
toll  in  fairs  or  markets ;  they  are  exempt  from  all  offices, 
but  their  own  ;  from  the  king’s  carriages,  polls,  &c. 
from  appearing  at  Iheriffs  tourns  or  frank-pledges  ;  and 
are  not  to  be  lined  or  amerced,  according  to  their  fpiri- 
tual,  but  their  temporal  means. 

A  clergyman  acknowledging  a  ftatute,  his  body  is  not  to 
be  imprifoned:  if  he  be  convidled  of  a  crime,  for  which 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  allowed,  he  lhall  not  be  burnt  in 
the  hand.  See  Benefit  s/Clergy. 

The  clergy ,  by  common  law,  are  not  to  be  burdened  in 
the  general  charges  with  the  laity;  nor  to  be  troubled 
or  incumbered,  unlefs  exprefsiy  named,  and  charged  by 
the  ftatute  ;  for  general  words  do  not  affedl  them.  Thus, 
if  a  hundred  be  fued  for  a  robbery,  the  minifter  {hall  not 
contribute  ;  though  the  words  are,  gentes  dernorantes : 
neither  are  they  affefied  to  the  highway,  to  the  watch, 
&c.  But  thefe  privileges  are  in  a  great  meafure  lull ; 
the  clergy  being  included  under  general  words  in  later  fta- 
tutes :  l’o  that  they  are  liable  to  all  public  charges  im- 
pofed  by  act  of  parliament,  where  they  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  excepted.  They  are  not  now  required  to  bear  tem¬ 
poral  offices,  as  thole  of  Iheriff,  conitable,  Sc c.  nor  to 
ferve  on  juries,  nor  to  appear  at  tourns  and  leets,  nor 
to  ferve  perfonally  in  wars.  Their  bodies  are  not  to  be 
taken  on  ftatutes  merchant  or  ftaple,  & c.  nor  are  they 
liable  to  any  arreft  by  capias  ;  but  a  writ  fhould  be  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  bilhop,  compelling  them  to  appear:  ne- 
verthelefs,  when  execution  is  obtained,  a  fequeftration 
of  the  profits  of  their'benefices  may  be  had.  Clergymen 
are  not  liable  to  be  arrefted  in  the  church  or  church-yard, 
while  attending  on  divine  fervice ;  and  he  that  beats  a 
clergyman ,  may  be  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  fpiritual 
court.  See  Battery. 

The  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  anciently  more  confider- 
ablc  than  at  prefeat :  Ethelwolph,  in  855,  gave  them 
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the  tythe  of  all  goods,  and  the  tenth  of  all  the  lands  in 
England  ;  free  irom  all  fecular  ferviees,  taxes,  See. 

The  charter  whereby  this  was  given  them,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  feveial  of  his  fucceffors ;  Edmund,  Edgar, 
Ethclred,  Alfred,  and  William  the  Conqueror;  the  Jaft 
of  whom,  finding  the  bifficpricks  fo  rich,  erected  them  ail 
into  barontes  ;  each  barony  containing  thirteen  knights 
fees,  at  Ieaft.  But  fince  the  Reformation,  the  bilhop- 
rteks  are  much  impaired.  See  Bishop. 

The  revenues  of  the  inferior  clergy,  in  the  general,  are 
fmall  ;  a  third  part  of  the  belt  benefices  being  anciently, 
by  the  pope  s  grant,  appropriated  to  mcnafteries  ;  upon 
the  diflolution  whereof  they  became  lay-fees. 

Indeed,  an  addition  was  made,  2  Annie;  the  whole  re¬ 
venue  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  being  then  granted, 
to  raife  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance 
ol  the  poor  clergy  :  purfuant  to  which,  a  corporation  was 
formed,  by  the  name  of  the  governors  of  the  bounty  of 
queen  Anne,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance 
ol  the  poor  clergy ;  to  whom  the  faid  revenues  were 
conveyed  in  trull,  &c.  See  Augmentation. 

Clergy,  articles  of  the.  See  Articles. 

Clergy,  protlors  of  the.  See  Proctors. 

Clergy,  Privilegium  Clericale,  or  Benefit  oj  Clergy,  denotes 
an  ancient  privilege  of  the  church,  confiding  in  this, 
that  places  confecrated  to  religious  duties  were  exempted 
from  criminal  arrells,  whence  proceeded  sanctuari  es  ; 
and  that  the  perfons  of  clergymen  were  exempted  from 
criminal  procefs  before  the  fecular  judges  in  particular 
cafes.  This,  at  firft,  was  an  indulgence  granted  by  the 
civil  government,  but  it  was  afterwards  claimed  as  an  in¬ 
herent,  indefeafible,  and  jure  divino  right :  and  the  clergy 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  exemption  not  only  to  almolt 
all  kinds  of  crimes,  but  to  a  variety  of  perfons,  befides 
thofe  who  were  properly  of  their  own  order.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  though  this  piivilegc  was  allowed  in  fome  capital 
cafes,  it  was  not  universally  admitted.  The  method  of 
granting  it  was  fettled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  which 
required,  that  the  prifoner  fhould  firft  be  arraigned,  and 
then  claim  his  benefit  of  clergy ,  by  way  of  declinatory- 
plea,  or,  after  convidtion,  by  way  ot  arreft  of  judgment ; 
which  latter  mode  is  moll  ufually  pradlifed.  1  his  pri¬ 
vilege  was  originally  confined  to  thofe  who  had  the  ha - 
bitum  &  tonjuram  clcricalem  :  but  in  procefs  of  time  every 
one  was  accounted  a  clerk,  and  admitted  to  this  benefit , 
who  could  read  ;  fo  that,  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  diffemination  of  learning,  this  became  a  very 
comprehenfive  tell,  including  laymen  as  well  as  divines; 
and,  therefore,  the  flat.  4  Hen.  VII.  cap.  13.  diftin- 
guiffies  between  lay-fcholars,  and  clerks  in  holy-orders  ; 
and  directs  that  the  former  Ihould  not  claim  this  privi¬ 
lege  more  than  once,  and,  in  order  to  their  being  after¬ 
wards  known,  that  they  fnould  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron 
in  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  This  diftindlion  was 
aboliffied  by  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.  and  32  Hen.  Vlll. 
cap.  3.  but  was  virtually  reftored  by  1  Ed.  VI.  cap.  12. 
in  confepuence  of  which  ftatute  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
lords  of  parliament,  were  entitled  to  an  equal  privilege 
with  the  clergy,  for  the  fit  ft  offence,  though  they  could 
not  read,  and  for  all  offences  clergyable  to  commoners, 
and  fome  others  therein  fpecified.  When  thofe,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  privilege  of  their  clergy ,  were  thus  dif- 
charged  from  the  fentence  of  the  law  in  the  king’s  courts, 
they  were  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  for  canonical 
purgation.  But  by  rtat.  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  all  fuch 
perfons,  inftead  of  being  committed  to  the  ordinary,  are 
delivered  out  of  prifon,  provided  the  judge  does  not 
think  fit  to  continue  them  in  goal  for  a  limited  time,  not 
exceeding  a  year. 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  law  refpedling  this 
privilege,  by  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  16.  and  by  3  and  4  W. 
and  M.  cap.  9.  and  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  24.  in 
confequence  of  which  all  women,  all  peers,  and  all  com¬ 
moners  who  could  read,  were  difcharged  in  clergyable. 
felonies;  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders  ;  and  for  the  firft 
offence,  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay,  all  how¬ 
ever,  except  peers,  liable  to  imprifonment,  as  before 
mentioned  ;  3nd  thofe  who  could  not  read,  if  under  the 
degree  of  peerage,  were  hanged.  By  5  Anne,  cap.  6.  the 
benefit  of  clergy  was  indifcriminately  granted  to  all  who 
had  a  right  to  alk  it,  without  the  condition  of  reading. 
Again,  by  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  n.  and  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  23.  it 
is  cnadled,  that  where  any  perfons  fhall  be  convidled  of 
larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  and  lhall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy ,  or  liable  only  to  the  penalties  of  brand¬ 
ing  or  whipping,  the  court  in  their  diferetiou  may  diredi 
fuch  offenders,  inftead  of  burning  or  whipping,  to  be 
tranfported  to  America  for  feven  years  ;  and  if  they  re¬ 
turn  within  that  time,  it  lhall  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  account,  that  the  perfons  to 
whom  this  privilege  now  extends,  are  clerks  in  orders, 

without 
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without  branding  or  tranfportation ;  lords  of  parliament 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  for  the  firft  offence;  and  all 
commoners,  not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  female, 
for  clergyable  felonies,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  or 
imprifoned  at  the  diferetion  of  the  judge  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
larceny,  on  being  tranfported  for  feveti  years,  or  fuffer- 
ing  the  punifhment  more  lately  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  tranfportation. 

This  privilege  is  allowed  only  in  petit  treafon  and  fe¬ 
lonies;  though  not  in  all  felonies,  as  lying  in  wait  on 
the  highway,  deltroying  and  ravaging  the  country,  and 
arson.  Petit  treafon,  and  othjr  a£ls  of  felony,  be- 
fides  thefe,  are  excluded  by  particular  a£ts  of  parliament ; 
the  operation  of  which  reftores  the  law  to  the  fame  ri¬ 
gour  of  capital  punifhment  in  the  firft  offence,  which  it 
exerted  before  the  privilege  was  allowed,  and  which  it 
ftill  exerts  on  a  fecond  offence  in  almoft  all  kinds  of  fe¬ 
lonies,  unlefs  committed  by  clerks  in  aCtual  orders,  by 
the  marine  law,  declared  in  Hat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15. 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  not  allowed  in  any  cafe  whatever. 
Thofe  who  are  entitled  to  claim  this  privilege,  are  for 
ever  difeharged  of  all  felonies,  committed  before  convic¬ 
tion,  within  its  extent  ;  and  reftored  to  all  capacities 
and  credits,  and  the  poffeffion  of  their  lands,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  convicted.  But  by  conviction  they 
foifeit  all  their  goods  to  the  king,  which  are  not  after¬ 
wards  reftored,  and  are  fubjeCt  to  all  the  difabilities  of 
felons,  till  they  havfe  received  either  the  judgment  of  the 
law  or  a  pardon.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  358,  &c* 
CLERICAL  Crown.  See  Crown. 

Clerical  Title.  See  Title. 

CLERICI  non  cligantur  in  officio  See  Quod  Clerici. 

Non  rejidentia  pro  ClEricis  Regis.  See  Non  rejiden- 
tia.  ' 

Clerico  admittendo,  a  writ  directed  to  the  bifhop,  for  the 
admitting  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  upon  a  ne  admittas  tried, 
and  found  for  the  party  who  procured  the  writ. 

Clerico  capto per Jiatutum  mcrcatorum ,  is  a  writ  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  clerk  out  of  prifon,  who  is  imprifoned  upon 
the  breach  of  ftatute-merchant. 

Cl  erico  convifto  commiffo  gaolee  in  dcfeftu  ordinarii  delibe- 
randc,  is  a  writ  for  die  delivery  ot  a  clerk  to  his  ordi¬ 
nary,  that  was  formerly  convicted  of  felony  ;  by  reafon 
his  ordinary  did  not  challenge  him  according  to  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  clerks. 

Clerico  intra facros  or  dines  conjlituto  non  eligendo  in  officium , 
is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bailiffs,  &c.  that  have  thruff  a 
bailiwick  of  beadlefhip  upon  one  in  holy  orders  ;  charg¬ 
ing  them  to  releafe  him. 

CLERK,  Clericus,  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a 
learned  man,  or  man  of  letters. 

The  v'ord  comes  from  ufed  for  clergy ,  but  more 

properly  fignifying  lot,  or  heritage,  becaufe  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  ferve  God.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  clerus  was  at  firft  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  who 
had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The 
origin  of  the  exprelfion  is  derived  from  the  old  Tefta- 
ment,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot ,  heritage, 
yCK sifof ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their  portion  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  tribe  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God,  without  any 
other  fettled  provifion,  as  the  reft  had. 

Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  the  officers  of  the  counts  (co~ 
mites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks  of 
accompts-,  and  fecretaries  of  ftate  were  called  clerks  of  the 
fecrcts.  So  Clericus  domini  regis,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  was  rendered  in  Englith,  the  king's  fecrctary ,  or  clerk  of 
his  council. 

The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to  all  who  made  any 
profefiion  of  learning ;  or  who  knew  how  to  manage 
the  pen  :  though,  originally,  it  was  appropriated  to  eccle¬ 
fiaftics. 

As  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  ufually  brought  up  to 
the  exercife  of  arms  ;  there  were  none  but  the  clergy 
left  to  cultivate  the  fciences:  hence,  as  the  clergy  alone 
made  any  profeffion  of  letters,  a  very  learned  man  came 
to  he  called  a  great  clerk ,  and  a  ftupid  ignorant  man,  a 
lad  clerk. 

Konlard,  in  his  old  language,  ufes  the  word  femininely, 
elerzcjje ,  fora  learned  woman.  “  Mais  trap  plus  eji  a 
“  craindre  une feme  clcrgejfe.” 

Clerk  (in  general)  is  ufed  for  all  thofe  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate,  who  are  in  holy  orders,  of  any  degree,  or 
kind  ;  fronp  the  deacon  to  the  prelate. 

Yet,  in  its  utmoft  latitude,  the  word  clerk  alfo  includes 
CHANTORS,  ACOLYTHI,  EXORCIST*,  and  OSTIARI1. 
The  canons  excommunicate  all  thofe  who  lay  hands  on 
a  clerk.  A  council  held  in  Africa  prohibited  the  appoint¬ 
ing  any  clerk  to  be  a  tutor,  guardian,  or  curator,  by  tefta- 
ment.  The  council  of  Elvira  enjoins  continence  on  all 
clerks,  bifhops,  priefts,  or  deacons,  on  pain  of  being 
ft  tipped  of  their  ckricaturc. 
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Clerk,  acephalous,  in  the  fixth  century,  was  a  name  given 
to  thofe  clerks  who  feparated  from  the  bifhop,  and  chofe 
not  to  live  any  longer  in  community  with  him  ;  in  con- 
iradiftinCtion  to 

Clerks  canonic,  who  continued  to  live  with  the  bifhop, 
according  to  the  canons. 

Clerk,  in  the  way  of  trade  and  bufi'nefs,  is  one  who  ex- 
ercifes  any  function  with  the  pen. 

Clerk  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  feveral  officers  of  this  kind  in 
the  royal  palace,  the  courts  of  juftice,  revenue,  army, 
navy,  &c.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  as  follow. 

Clerk  of  the  Aft  s,  is  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  receives 
and  enters  the  commiflions  and  warrants  of  the  lord  ad¬ 
miral  ;  and  regifters  the  »£ts  and  ordinances  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  navy. 

Clerk  of  Affidavits ,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  an  officer 
who  files  all  affidavits  made  ufe  of  in  court. 

Clerk  ofAJfife,  is  he  that  writeth  all  things  judicially  done 
by  the  juftices  of  affife,  in  their  circuits. 

Clerk  of  the  Bails ,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court  of 
king’s  bench.  Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  tie  files  the 
bail-pieces  taken  in  that  court,  and  attends  for  that 
purpofe. 

Clerk  of  the  Chech.  See  Check. 

Clerk  of  the  Clo/et,  is  a  divine,  otherwife  called  confejfort  0 
his  majejly ;  whole  office  is  to  attend  at  the  king’s  right 
hand  during  divine  fervice,  to  refolve  all  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  fpiritual  matters,  to  wait  on  the  king  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  oratory,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  ox  Crown-Office,  in  the  king’s  bench 
court,  an  officer  whofe  bufineis  is  to  read,  frame,  and 
record  all  indictments  againtt  traitors,  felons,  and  other 
offenders  there,  arraigned  upon  any  public  crime. 

(Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  is  an  officer,  who,  byhim- 
felf,  or  deputy,  is  continually  to  attend  the  lord-chan¬ 
cellor,  or  lord-keeper,  for  fpecial  matters  of  ftate,  by 
commiffion,  or  the  like,  either  immediately  from  his 
majefty,  or  by  order  of  his  council ;  as  well  ordinary  as 
extraordinary.  All  general  pardons,  upon  grants  of 
them  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parliament;  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  burgefTes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office: 
befides  which,  he  has  the  making  of  fpecial  pardons,  and 
writs  of  execution  upon  bonds  of  ftatute  ftaple  for¬ 
feited. 

Clerk  of  the  Declarations,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  that  files  all  declarations  in  caufes  there  depend¬ 
ing,  after  they  are  engroffed. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries,  is  an  officer  in  the  tower,  who 
takes  indentures  for  all  ftores  iflued  thence. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  tran- 
feribes,  and  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench,  the  tenor  of 
the  records  of  the  caufe,  or  aCtion,  upon  which  the  writ 
of  error,  made  by  the  curfitor,  is-  brought  there,  to  he 
determined.  •  ' 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  king’s  bench,  tranferibes  and 
certifies  the  records  of  fuch  caufes  in  that  court  info 
the  exchequer;  if  the  caufe,  or  aCtion,  is  by  bill. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  exchequer,  tranferibes  the  re¬ 
cords  certified  thither  out  of  the  king’s  bench  ;  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  judgment  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  to 
be  given  by  the  juftices  of  the  common-pleas,  and  ba¬ 
rons,  there. 

Clerk  of  the  EJfoins,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  keeps, 
the  effoin-roll,  or  enters  effoins.  He  alfo  provides  parch¬ 
ment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on  them  - 
delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  receives 
them  again  when  written.  See  Ession, 

Clerk  oftheEfrcats ,  belongs  to  the  exchequer;  and,  every 
term,  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord-treafurer’s  re¬ 
membrancer’s  office,  and  writeth  them  out  to  be  levied 
for  the  king.  He  alfo  maketh  fcheduies  of  fuch  fums 
eftreated  as  arc  to  be  difeharged.  See  Estreat. 

Clerks  of  the  Green-Cloth,  bee  Green-Cloth. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper,  is  an  officer  in  chan¬ 
cery,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  patents,  commiffions,  and 
writs  :  as  alfo  fees  due  to  the  officers  for  enrolling  and 
examining  the  fame.  He  is  obliged  to  attend  on  the 
lord-chancellor,  or  lord-keeper,  daily,  in  term-time  ;  and 
at  all  times  of  fealing. 

Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  King’s  Houfc,  an  officer  of  the 
court,  who  has  place  and  feat  in  the  compting-houfe  ; 
with  authority  to  allow  or  difallow  the  charges  and  de¬ 
mands  of  purfuivants,  and  meffengers  of  the  green-cloth, 
purveyors,  &c.  He  has  alfo  the  overfight  of  all  defaults 
and  mifearriages  of  inferior  officers ;  and  fits  in  the 
compting-houfe  with  the  fuperior  officers,  viz  the  lord- 
fteward,  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer,  for  cor¬ 
recting  and  redreffing  things  out  of  order. 

Clerk  of  the  Inr  ailments  of Fines  and  Recoveries,  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  is  an  officer  under  the  three  elder  judges 
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of  that  court,  and  removable  at  their  plcafurc,  whq  in¬ 
rolls  all  fines  and  recoveries,  and  returns  writs  of  entry 
See.  See  Inrollment. 

Clerk  of  the  Juries ,  or  curata  writs ,  is  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  makes  out  the  writs 
called  habeas  corpus ,  and  difringas ,  for  the  appearance  of 
juries,  either  in  court,  or  at  the  affizes  ;  after  the  panel 
^  is  returned  upon  the  venire  facias.  See  Jury! 

Clerk  of  the  Market ,  is  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
whole  duty  is  to  take  the  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures,  and 
to  keep  llandards  of  them,  that  is,  examples  of  all  the 
^  meafures  that  ought  to  be  ufed  through  the  land. 

Clerk  Marjlml  of  the  king’s  houfe  feems  to  be  an  officer 
who  attends  the  marlhal  in  his  court,  and  records  all  his 
proceedings.  See  Marshal.  .  Clerk  martial ,  under 
the  mailer  of  the;  horfe.  See  AveNor. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils ,  or  Nihils ,  is  an  officer  in  the  exche¬ 
quer,  who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  arc  nichilled 
by  the  Iheriffs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax  ;  and  de¬ 
livers  the  fame  into  the  lord-trealurer’s  remembrancer’s 
office,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihils. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance ,  is  an  officer  in  the  Tower,  who 
regifters  all  orders  relating  to  the  king’s  ordnance.  See 
Ordnance. 

Clerk. of  the  Outlawries is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas ;  fteing  a  deputy  to  the  king’s  attorney- 
general,  for  making  out  the  writs  of  capias  ut  lagatum ,  af¬ 
ter  outlawry ;  and  the  king’s  attorney’s  name  is  to  every 
one  of  thofe  writs. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-Office,  is  an  officer  of  the  king’s  bench, 
who  makes  up  the  paper-books  of  fpecial  pleadings  and 
demurrers  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Papers,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  who  keeps  the  papers  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
enters  commitments  and  difeharges  of  prifoners,  deli¬ 
vers  out  day-rules,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Parcels ,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer.  See 
Parcel- Makers. 

Clerk  of  a  parijh.  See  Parish  Clerk. 

Clerk  of  the  Parliament',  is  an  officer  who  records  all  things 
done  in  parliament,  and  engroffes  them  fairly  into  parch- 
mcn  rolls,  for  the  better  prefervation  of  them  to  pofte- 
rity.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  :  one  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  the  other  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Clerk  of  the  Patents ,  or  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal. 
See  Patent. 

Clerk  of  the  Peaces  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  feffion  of 
the  peace,  whofe  duty  is  at  the  feffion  to  read  the  indi£l- 
ments,  to  enrol  the  a£ts,  and  draw  the  precedes  ;  to  in- 
rol  proclamations  of  rates  for  fervants  wages ;  to  inro] 
the  difeharge  of  apprentices ;  to  keep  the  counter  part  of 
the  indenture  of  armour,  &c.  Alfo  to  certify  in  the 
king’s  bench  tranferipts  of  indi&ments,  outlawries,  at¬ 
tainders,  and  convictions;  had  before  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  within  the  time  limited  by  ilatute.  He  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  cufos  rotulorum  of  the  county,  and  liable 
to  be  difeharged  for  mifdemeanour  by  the  juftices  of  peace 
in  quarter  leffions. 

Clerk  of  the  Pelf  belong  to  the  exchequer  :  his  bufinefs 
is,  to  enter  the  tellers  bill  into  a  .parchment  roll,  called 
pellis  receptor  ion  ;  and  alfo  to  make  another  roll  of  pay¬ 
ment,  called  pellis  cxituum ;  wherein  he  fets  down  by 
what  warrant  the  money  was  paid.  22  and  23  Car.  II. 

Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag ,  is  an  officer  in  chancery,  whereof 
there  are  three ;  the  mailer  of  the  rolls  being  their  chief. 
Their  office  is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inquifitions  out 
of  every  county,  all  liveries  granted  in  the  court  of  wards, 
all  oiler  les  mains  ;  to  make  all  patents  of  cuftomers, 
gaugers  ,  comptrollers,  and  aulnagers  ;  conge  d’elires  for 
the  creations  of  biihops  ;  fummonfes  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  burgeftes,  of  parliament ;  commiffions  di¬ 
rected  to  the  knights  and  others  of  every  fliire,  for  rail¬ 
ing  of  fubfidies  ;  writs  for  nomination  of  collectors  for 
the  fifteenths  ;  and  ail  traverfes  upon  any  office,  bill,  or 
otherwife  ;  and  to  receive  the  money  due  to  the  king  for 
the  fame.  See  Petty- Bug. 

Clerks/  the  Pipe,  belongs  to  the  exchequer.  See  Pipe- Office. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  is  an  officer  in  the  exchequer,  in  whofe 
office  the  officers  of  the  court,  upon  fpecial  privilege  be¬ 
longing  ’to  them,  ought  to  fue,  and  be  fued,  upon  any 
action . 

Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal,  arc  four  officers  who  attend  the 
loid-keepcr  of  the  privy-feal,  or,  if  there  be  none  fuch, 
the  principal  fecrctary  of  ftate  ;  and  write,  or  make  out, 
all  things  fent  by  warrant  from  the  fignet  to  the  privy- 
feal,  and  to  be  palled -to  the  great- feal :  as  alfo  to  make 
out  privy-feals  upon  any  fpecial  occafion  of  the  king’s 
affairs  ;  as  for  loan  of  money  or  the  like. 

-Clerk  of  the  Rolls ,  in  Chancery,  an  officer  who  fearches 
for,  and  copies  deeds,  offices,  See. 

Clerk  of  the  Rules,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  an  of- 
Vol.  I.  N°  70. 
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ficer  who  draws  up  and  enters  all  the  rules  2nd  orders 
made  in  court,  and  gives  rules  of  courfe  in  divers  writs. 
lerk  of  the  Sewers ,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the.com- 
miffioners  of  the  fewers,  who  writes  down  ail  things 
they  do  by  virtue  of  their  commiffion,  and  the  authority 
given  them  by  13  El.  cap.  9. 

Clerk  of  a  Ship ,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  take  care  that 
nothing  be  fquandered,  or  fpent  needlefly. 

He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  regiller  or  journal  containing 
exa<-^  inventory  of  every  thing  in  the  loading  of  the 
yeffel  ;  as  the  rigging,  apparel,  arms,  provifion,  muni¬ 
tion,  merchandizes  ;  as  alfo  the  names  of  the  paffengers, 
if  there  be  any ;  the  freight  agreed  on  ;  a  lift  of  the 
crew,  their  age,  quality,  wages  ;  the  bargains,  purchafes, 
lales;  or  exchanges  the  fhip  makes  from  its  departure  ; 
the  confumption  of  provifion  •  and,  in  Ihort,  every  thing 
relating  to  the  expence  of  the  voyage.  He  alfo  regifters 
the  confultations  of  the  captains,  pilots,'  &c.  He  alfo 
does  the  office  of  a  regiller  in  all  criminal  proceffes  ;  and 
of  a  notary,  to  make  and  keep  the  wills  of  thofe  who 
die  in  the  voyage  ;  takes  inventories  of  their  effects,  See. 
the  clerk  is  not  allowed  to  quit  the  vellel  during  the  voy¬ 
age,  on  forfeiture  of  all  his  wages,  & c,  In  lmall  vef- 
ftds,  the  mailer,  or  pilot  does  the  office  of  clerk. 

Cleric  of  the  Signet ,  is  an  officer  continually  attending  on 
the  king’s  principal  feci  etary;  who  has,  cuftody  of  the 
privy-fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  kings  private  letters, 
ks  lor  fuch  grants  as  pais  ,  bis  majelly’s  hands  by  bills 
figned.  Of  thefe  there  are  four,  who  attend  in  their  turn, 
and  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary’s  table, 

Clerk  of  the  king’s  Silver ,  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
common  pleas  ;  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it 
has  been  with  the  cufos  breviurn  ;  and  by  whom  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  writ  of  covenant  is  entered  into  a  paper -book  ; 
and  according  to  that  note,  all  the  fines  of  that  term  are 
alfo  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court.  See  Queen 
Gold. 

Clerk  cf  the  Super fcdcas,  is  an  officer  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  who  makes  out  writs  of  JuperJedeas  (upon  the 
defendants  appearing  to  the  exigent  on  an  outlawry) 
whereby  the  fheriff  is  forbid  to  return  the  exigent. 

Clerk  of  the  Treafury ,  an  officer  of  the  common  plea's,’ who 
has  charge  of  the  records  of  the  niji  prius ,'  the  fees  due 
for  all  fearches,  and  the  certifying  of  all  records  into  the 
king’s  bench,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought!  He  alfo 
makes  out  all  writs  of fuferfedeas  cle  non  molfanda,  which 
are  granted  for  the  defendants  while  the  writ  of  error  is 
defending  ;  and  all  the  exemplifications  of  records,  being 
iri  the;  treafury.  ° 

Clerk  of  the  king’s  great  Wardrobe ,  keeps  an  account  or  in¬ 
ventory,  in  writing,  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  king’s 
wardrobe.  See  Wardrobe. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  is .  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  enters  all  warrants  of  at¬ 
torney  for  plaintiff  and  defendant ;  and  enrolls  all  deeds 
of  indentures  of  bargain  and  fale,  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  court,’  or  before  any  judges  out  of  the  court ; 
and  it  is  his  office  to  eflreat  into  the  exchequer  all  iffucs’ 
fines,  ail'd  amerciaments,  which  grow  due  to  the  king  in 
that  court,  for  which  he  has  a  Handing  fee  or  allowance. 

Clerks,  mifprijion  of..  See  Misprision. 

Clerk,  riding.  See  Riding.' 

Clerks,  fx.  See  Six. 

Clerks,  yjpofolic,  in  Ecclefdficat  Hi /lory.  See  Tesu- 
ates. 

Clerks,  Regular  a  general  denomination  comprehend¬ 
ing  feveral  diftiiuff  religious  orders,  and  affirmed  to  de-* 
note  a  reformation  attempted  to  be  introduced  amoiur 
them.  See  The atins  and  Fathers. 

Clerks,  Regular,  of  the  company  of  Jefus.  See  Jesuits. 

Clerks,  Regular,  of  St.  Maicul.  See  Fathers  of  So- 
mafquoe. 

Clerks,  Regular,  of  St.  Paul.  See  Barnabites. 

CLERMONT  Manufcript,  is  a  copy  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles 
found  in  the  monaffery  of  Clermont  in  France,  and  ufed 
by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS.  in  prepar¬ 
ing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  copy  is  in 
the  o<£lavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine  vellum  '1  'Greek 
and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations.  Beza  fuppofes  that 
it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Cambridge  copy ;  but 
both  were  probably  written  by  a  Latin  fenbe  in  a  later 
period  than  he  affigns  to  them.  The  various  readings 
of  this  MS.  were  communicated  to  archbifhop  Ufhcr, 
and  they  are  preferved  by  Walton.  The  MS-  itfelf  was 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Morinus  ;  and  after  his  death  depo- 
fited  among  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  N  2245.  See  the  references  under  the  Cambridge 
MS. 

CLERODENDRUM,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  cJafs,  the  characters 
of  which  are  thefe :  the  calyx  is  bcll-fhaped,  and  divided 
into  five  Segments ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  ftender  and 
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■  ion >y,  and  its  limb  divided  into  five  equal  fegmonts.  The  ' 
fbunina  are  very  long,  and  the  fruit  is  a  fingle-feeded 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by  the 
throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  ;  and  obferving  the 
points,  or  marks,  turned  up. 

The  word  comes  from  xMf  cj,  lot,  and  /cairua,  divina- 

At  Bura,  a  citv  of  Achara,  was  a  temple,  and  a  celebrated 
Oracle  of  Hercules  ;  where  fuch  as  confulted  the  oracle, 
after  praymg  to  the  idol,  threw  four  dies,  the  points 
whereof  being  well  fcanned  by  the  prieft,  he  was  fuppoled 
to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  pradtiLd  with 
rep-ard  to  Jonah.  See  Jonah  i.  7. 

CLEROTI,  among  the  Athenians  a  kind  of  public  arbitra¬ 
tors.  See  DliETETuE. 

CLETHRA,  ill  Botany,  Gronov.  FI.  Virg.  43.  a  genus  of 
the  dccandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  . 
the  flower  hath  five  long  petals,  and  ten  ftamina,  which 
are  as  long  as  the  petals;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  gennen,  which  afterwards  becomes,  a  roundilh 
capfule  enclofed  by  the  empalement,  having  three  cells, 
which  are  full  of  angular  feeds.  We  know  but  one  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus  of  fhrubs,  wrhich  is  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina.  ,  .  . 

It  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air  of  England  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  fhrubs  at  its  flowering  fea- 
fon.  It  thrives  belt  in  moift  land,  and  in  a  fhelteied  fitu- 

ation.  .  .  . 

CLETHRITES  lapis,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  fuch 
pieces  of  foflile  wood  as  fliewed  a  grain  refembling  that 
of  the  wood  of  the  alder. 

CLEW  of  the  [ale  of  a  Jhip ,  is  the  lower  corner  of  it  which 
reaches  down  to  that  earing  where  the  tackles  and  meets 
are  faftened ;  fo  that  when  a  fail  is  made  goring,  or 
Hoping  by  degrees,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  a  great  clew  :  and  a 
fhip  is  faid  to  have  a  great  clew,  when  fhe  has  a  very  long 
yard,  and  fo  has  much  canvas  in  her  fails. 

Clew  -garnet,  in  Ship  Building,  a  rope  faftened  to  the  clew 
of  the  fail,  and  from  thence  running  in  a  block  feized  to 
the  middle  of  the  main  and  fore-yard.  It  is  ufed  to  hale 
up  the  clew  of  the  file  clofe  to  the  middle  of  the  yard,  in 
order  to  its  being  furled. 

Clew -line  is  the  fame  to  the  top-fails,  top-gallant-fails, 
and  fprit-fails,  that  the  clew-garnet  is  to  the  main-fail  and 
fore-fail,  and  has  the  very  fame  ufe.  In  a  guft  of  wind, 
when  a  top-fail  is  to  be  taken  in,  they  firft  hale  home 
fhe  lee  clew-line ,  and  by  that  means  the  fail  is  taken  in 
much  eafier. 

CLINOMANCY,  from  xXsij,  a  key,  and  (xccvTZta ,  divina¬ 
tion,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed  by  means  of  keys. 
See  Dactyliomancy. 

CLIENT,  Cliens,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  fome  great  man,  who  in 
that  relation  was  called  his  patron,  patronus 
The  patron  affifted  his  client  with  his  protection,  intereft, 
and  eftate  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for  his  patron, 
when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf,  or  his  _  friends. 
Clients  owed  refpeCt  to  the  patrons,  as  thefe  reciprocally 
owed  them  their  protection. 

This  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus,  to 
unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  manner  as  that 
one  might  live  without  contempt,  and  the  other  without 
envy.  °But  the  condition  of  a  client,  in  courfe  of  time, 
became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate  kind  of  flavery. 

By  degrees,  the  cuftom  extended  itfelf  beyond  Rome  ; 
and  not  only  families,  but  cities,  and  entire  provinces, 
even  out  of  Italy  followed  the  example.  Thus  Sicily, 
v.  gr.  put  itfelf  under  the  clientela,  or  protection  of 
Marcellus. 

Lazius  and  Budseus  refer  the  origin  of  fiefs,  and  tenures, 
to  the  patrons  and  clients  of  ancient  Rome:  but  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  pretty  confiderable  between  the  relation  of  vaflals 
and  their  lords,  and  that  of  clients  and  their  patrons.  See 
Vassal. 

The  clients,  befide  the  refpea  they  bore  their  patrons,  anc 
the  vote  they  gave  them,  were  obliged  to  affift  them  in  all 
affairs  ;  and  even  to  pay  their  ranfom,  if  they  fhould  be 
taken  prifoners  in  war,  in  cafe  they  were  not  able  to  do 
it  of  themfelves. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit  wno  has  tumec 
over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfellor,  or  foli- 

citor.  '  .... 

CLIFFORTI  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  polyandna 
clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  male  and  female 
flowers  in  different  plants;  the  male  flowers  have  a 
fpreading  empalement,  compofed  of  three  fmall  oval 
concave*3 leaves,  but  no  petals,  with  a  great  number  of 
hairy  ftamina ;  the  female  flowers  have  a  permanent 
empalement,  compofed  of  three  leaves  fitting  upon  the 
germen ,  thefe  have  no  petals ;  but  the  oblong  germen, 
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.which  is  fituated  below  the  empalement,  fupports  two- 
long,  flender,  feathered  ftyles ;  the  germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  taper  capfule,  with  two  cells,  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  empalement,  including  one  narrow  taper  feed. 
There  are  three  lpecics,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

CLIFT,  in  the  Manege,  a  deficiency  in  the  new,  foft,  and 
rough  uneven  hoof  that  grows  in  horfe  s  feet,  upon  the 
hoof  caft. 

It  is  alfo  called  chink,  crack,  or  chop  ;  and  by  the  French. 
avalure.  See  Cleft. 

Clifts,  irf  timber.  See  Timber. 

CLIMACIDES,  among  the  Greeks,  were  women  fervants 
who  affifted  their  miftreffeS  to  get  on  horfeback,  by  ferv- 
ing  as  fteps  for  them  to  afeend  by. 

CLIMACTERIC,  ClimacteriCus,  a  critical  year, 

or  period  in  a  man’s  age,  wherein,  according  to  aftrolo- 
gers,  there  is  fome  very  notable  alteration  to  happen  in 
the  body  ;  and  aperfon  is  expoled  to  great  danger  of  death. 
The  word  comes  from  or  KM//a«T.puo>  of 

nlgj.al,  K'Ai//,c-.Koe,  feala  ;  q.  d.  by  a  [cede  or  ladder. . 

The  firft  climacteric  is  according  to  fome,  the  feventh 
year  of  a  man’s  life  ;  the  reft  are  multiples  of  the  nrft, 
as  14,  21,  49,  56,  63,  and  84;  which  two  laft  are 
called  the  grand  climacterics,  and  the  dangers  here  aie 
fuppofed  more  imminent. 

'Fhe  opinion  has  a  great  deal  of  antiquity  on  its  fide. 
A. ulus  Gellius  fays  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans  ; 
who  might  probably  receive  it  from  Pythagoras,  whofe 
philofophy  turned  much  on  numbers  ;  and  who  imagined  an 
extraordinary  virtue  in  the  number  7. 

Marc.  Ficinus  gives  the  foundation  of  the  opinion:  he 
tells  us,  there  is  a  year  affigned  for  each  planet  to  rule 
over  the  body  of  man,  each  in  his  turn  :  now  Saturn  be¬ 
ing  the  mod  maleficent  planet  of  all,  every  feventh  year 
which  falls  to  his  lot,  becomes  very  dangerous  ;  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  63  and  84,  when  the  perfon  is  already  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years. 

Some  hold,  according  to  this  doctrine  every  feventh  year 
an  eftablifhed  climacteric ;  but  others  only  allow  the  title 
to  thofe  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  climadteri- 
cal  fpace  by  an  odd  number,  3,  5>  7>  9>  ^c*  Others 
obferve  every  ninth  year  as  a  climacteric . 

Hevelrus  has  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Annus  Climac¬ 
terics  s,  deferibing  the  lofs  he  fuftained  in  the  burning  of 
his  oblervatory,  &c.  which  it  feems  happened  in  his  firft: 
grand  climacteric. 

Suetonius  fays,  Auguftus  congratulated  his  nephew  upon 
his  having  palled  his  firft  grand  climacteric,  whereof  he 
was  very  apprehenfive. 

Some  pretend  that  the  climacteric  years  are  alfo  fatal  to 
political  bodies  which  perhaps  may  be  granted,  when 
it  is  proved  that  they  are  fo  to  natural  ones. 

Authors  on  this  fubjedt,  are  Plato,  Cicero,  Macrobius, 
A  ulus  Gellius,  among  the  ancients  ;  Argol,  Magirus, 
and  Salmatius,  among  the  moderns.  And  St.  Auguftine, 
St.  Ambrofe,  Beda,  and  Boerius,  countenance  the  opi¬ 
nion. 

CLIMATARCH/E,  etoyai,  were  governors  of  pro¬ 

vinces  to.  the  Greek  emperors. 

CLIMATE,  Clima,  or  Clime,  in  Geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles  parallel 
to  the  equator,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as  that  the  longeft 
day  in  the  parallel  near  the  pole,  exceeds  the  longeft  day 
in  that  next  the  equator  by  fome  certain  fpace  ;  viz.  half 
'  an  hour. 

The  word  comes  from  yj  iaa,  inclinamcntnm,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  the  difference  of  climates  arifes  from  the 
different  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  fphere. 

Climate,  the  beginning  of  the,  is  the  parallel  circle  where¬ 
in  the  day  is  the  fhorteft. 

Climate,  the  end  of  the ,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the 
longeft.  The  climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole  ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones, 
terminated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator:  though,  in 
ftri chiefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of  one 
zone. 

Each  climate  onjy  differs  frOm  its  contiguous  ones,  in  that 
the  longeft  day  in  fu turner  is  longer  or  Ihorter  by  half  an 
hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other. 

As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator,  the  firft  cli¬ 
mate,  at  its  beginning,  has  its  longeft  day  precifely  twelve 
hours  long;  at  its  end,  twelve  hours  and  a  half:  the 
fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends,  viz.  at  twelve 
hours  and  a  half,  ends  at  thirteen  hours  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where  thofe  which  the 
geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate,  and  month  climates 
commence. 

As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace  comprifed  between  two  pa¬ 
rallels  of  the  equator,  in  the  firft  of  which  the  longeft 
day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by  half  an  hour  ;  fo  the 
month  climate  is  a  fpace  terminated  between  two  circles 
2,  parallel 
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parallel  to  the  polar  circles,  whole  longeft  day  is  longer 
or  fhorter  than  that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month,  or 
thirty  days.  7  ’ 

I  he  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what  they 
imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only  allowed  of 
{ even .  1  he  middle  of  the  firft  they  made  to  pafs  through 

Meroe  ;  the  fecond  through  Sienna ;  the  third  through 
Alexandria  ;  the  fourth  through  Rhodes;  the  fifth 
through  Rome  ;  the  iixth  through  Pontus  ;  and  the  fe- 
venth  through  tne  mouth  of  the  Boryfthenes.  To  thefe 
were  added  two  other  climates  :  the  eighth  palling  through 
the  Riphiean  mountains,  and  the  ninth  through  Tanais. 
I  he  moderns,  who  have  failed  farther  toward  the  poles, 
make  thirty  climates  on  each  fide :  and  in  regard  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  m  the  length 
of  the  longeft  day  ;  inftead  of  half  an  hour,  fome  of  them 
only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a  quarter. 
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In  fixing  the  climates ,  there  ordinarily  is  no  regard  had  ft) 
tne  refradlion. 

Vulgarly,  the  term  climate  is  bellowed  on  any  country 
or  region  differing  from  another,  either  in  refpecl  of  the 
“  0n?’  }.  c  ftuaIity  the  foil,  or  even  the  manners  of 
longeft  dayntS  *  without  aaf  regard  to  the  length  of  the 

Montefquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  examines  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  different  climates  on  the  manners,  charadlers,  and 

a ^u0  j  nat'0I1S"  ^ee  vob  *'  boolc  x‘v‘  xv-  xv‘-  xvii. 
Abulfeda,  an  Arabic  author,  difhingUifhes  the  firft  kind 

of  climate  by  the  term  real  climates  ;  and  the  latter  by  that 
of  apparent  climates. 

Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  thirty  climates ;  but  without 
any  regard  to  the  refraction.  Ricciolus  furnifhes  a  more 
accurate  one,  wherein  the  refradtions  are  allowed  for  :  an 
ab (tract  ot  which  follows* 


A  Table  cf  Climates* 


1 

Middle  Longeft 
of  Climb  Day 

Lat. 

Cli¬ 

mates. 

Longeft 

Day 

Lat. 

Middle 
of CUm. 

Latit. 

N.  Lat. 
Cont.  1  Cont. 
Day.  i  Night. 

8.  Lat. 
Cont.  [  Cont. 
Day.  Nio-ht. 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

1 2n  30 

13  0 

J3  3° 

14  0 

•4  3° 

15  0 

1 5  3° 

70  18 
!5  36 

23  8 

29  49 

35  55 

40  32 

44  42 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

i6h  04811  15 

17  o;53  46 

18  057  44 

19  oho  39 

20  062  44 

22  0.65  10 

24  o!65  54 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

66'  53 

69  30 

73  0 

78  6 

84  0 

90  0 

3d 

62 

93 

124  . 

156 

188 

i 

27“' 

58 

87 

117 

148 

180 

3°" 

60 

89 

120 

150 

178 

28* 

59 

88 

118 

149 

l7l 

_  ,  See  Temperature. 

CLIMAX,  ox  gradation,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
difeourfe  afcends,  as  it  were,  by  degrees.  Such  is  that 
of  Ciceio  to  Cataline  :  A  ihil  agis ,  nihil  mol  ins ,  nihil  cogi- 
tas,  quod  ego  non  audiam ,  quod  etiani  non  videam ,  plancquc 
jentuim  :  thou  do  ft  nothing ,  moved  nothing ,  thinkeft  no- 
thing  ;  but  1  hear  it,  nay  Jce  it,  and  perfectly  under /land  it. 

1  nus  the  fame  Cicero  to  Atticus  :  Si  dormis,  expergif- 
cei  c Ji  /las,  ingr  edere ;  Ji  ingrcdcns ,  cur  re ;  Ji  curns,  ad- 
vola .  See  Anticlimax. 

CLIMBER,  in  Botany.  Se  Virgin’s  Bower. 

CLIMIA  of  the  Arabs.  See  Klimia. 

CLIMING  Fumitory ,  in  Botany.  See  Fumitory,  and 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  p.  841. 

CLINCH  of  a  cable ,  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  bent  about 
the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then  feized  or  made  faft. 

Clinch-Z^//.!',  in  a  (hip,  are  fuch  as  are  clinched  with  a  re- 

__  veting  hammer  at  thofe  ends  which  come  through. 

CLINCHER -uwft,  in  Sea- Language,  the  difpofition  of  the 
planks  in  the  fide  of  any  veflel,  by  which  the  lower  edre 
of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  under  it,  like  the  dates 
on  the  top  of  a  houfe. 

CLINCHING,  in  Sea-Language,  a  kind  of  flight  calking 
ufed  about  the  ports,  on  a  profpedl  of  foul  weather  :  it  is 
done  by  driving  a  little  oakum  into  their  feams,  that  the 

.  water  may  not  come  in  at  them. 

CLINIC,  Clinicus,  a  term  applied  by  fome  church-hifto- 
rians  to  thole  among  the  ancients,  who  received  baptifm 
on  their  death-bed, 

'I  he  word  u\m no;  is  formed  from  nxi w,  a  bed. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  many  of  the  fathers,  that  baptifm 
abfolutely  waftied  away  all  previous  fins,  and  that  there 
was  no  atonement  for  fins  committed  after  baptifm.  On 
this  account,  many  deferred  that  facrament  till  they  were 
arrived  at  the  laft  ilage  of  life,  and  were  pretty  fafe  from 
the  danger  of  finning  any  more ;  and  fuch  were  called 
clinic}. 

Magnus,  in  the  third  century,  made  a  doubt  whether  or 
no  clinics  were  truly  baptized,  in  regard  the  ceremony 
was  only  performed  by  afperflon,  inftead  of  immerfion : 
lie  confulted  St.  Chryfoftom  on  the  point,  who  replied  to 
him,  that  the  facrament  does  not  wafti  away  fin  after 
the  manner  of  a  corporal  bath  ;  and  (hews  from  feripture 
that  afperlion  is  fufficient.  See  Baptism. 

Clinic  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Antiquity ,  for  a  patient  or  perfon 
merely  fick,  even  without  keeping  his  bed  ;  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  in  Canifius. 

Clinicus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  phyfician  ;  becaufe  phyficians 
are  much  converfant  about  the  beds  of  the  fick. 

They  were,  however,  principally  the  phyficians  of  em- 

.  perors  that  were  called  by  this  title. 

Clinic  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  for  a  quack  ;  or  rather  for 
an  empirical  nurfe,  who  pretends  to  have  learned  the  art 
of  curing  difeafes  by  attending  on  the  fick. 

Clinica,  mcdicina,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  method  of 
vifiting,  and  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  for  the  more 
exact  difeovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their  difeafe. 

Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  Efculapius  was  the  firft  who  ex- 
ercifed  the  clinic  medicine. 

CLINKERS,  among  Brick- Makers.  See  Brick. 


CLINOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  the  four 
fniad  procefles  of  the  os  sphenoides,  one  cf  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  ;  fo  called,  fay  fome,  from  their  refem- 
bling  the  feet  of  a  bed. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  nun,  a  bed,  and  «JW 
form ;  either  from  the  refemblance  which  the  three  bones 
bear  to  the  feet  of  the  bed ;  or  from  the  cavity  they  form, 
which  refembles  a  bed  itfelf. 

Thefe  together  form  a  little  cavity,  from  its  (liape  .called 
gland tUrCia’  °f  CqUma  ’  wherein  is  placed  the  pituitary 

CL^T°PODIUlVr’  in  Bctany->  Flcld  Tafl,  a  genus  of  the 
didynamia  gymnofpermia  clafs.  Its  charadfers  are  thefe  : 
t  e  flower  is  of  the  lip  kind,  with  a  fhort  tube  enlarging 
to  the  mouth  ;  the  upper  lip  is  erect,  and  indented  at  the 
top;  the  under  lip  is  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  being 
bioad  and  indented.  It  hath  four  (lamina  under  the  up¬ 
per  lip,  two  of  which  are  (horter  than  the  other ;  in  the 
centre  is  fituated  the  quadripartite  germen,  which  after- 
ward  becomes  four  oval  feeds,  fhut  up  in  the  empalement. 
1  here  are  fix  fpecies. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  by  the  fides  of  hedges  in 
mod  parts  of  England. 

CLIOione  of  the  Musts.  In  the  portraits  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mules,  dug  out  of  Herculaneum,  Clio  appears  feated, 
and  her  head  is  crowned  with  laurels.  In  her  left  hand 
lhe  holds  an  open  volume,  in  which  (he  is  readino-.  On 
the  outfide  is  written  KLEII2  ICTOPIAN,  Clio  the 
Hijhnan  ;  though  it  (hould  rather  be  tranflated  Clio  in¬ 
vented  Hijlory .  At  her  feet  are  fix  other  rolls,  or  an¬ 
tique  volumes,  inclofed  in  a  cylindrical  cafe.  Burners 
Hid.  of  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p;  294.'  1 

Clio,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  worms,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  mollufca  :  the  body  of  which  is  ob- 
long,  and  formed  for  fwimming,  and  furniflied  with  two 
oppofite  alee  of  a  membranaceous  ftrudlure.  They  are 
found  in  the  ocean.  3 

CLIPEUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of  the 
cchinodermata,  which  are  very  deprefled  and  flat,  and  in 
fome  meafure  referable  a  (hield.  Of  this  clafs  there  are 
only  two  known  fpecies. 

The  firft  is  the  difeoide  echinites  of  Plot,  and  the  fecond 
that  of  Langius,  which  has  a  little  higher  too. 

CLIPPING  the  coin.  See  Coin. 

CLITONES,  the  eldeft,  and  all  the.  Tons  of  kings.  This 
word  is  often  met  with  in  our  ancient  authors.  ° 

CLI I  ORIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadclphia  decandrhx. 
clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  kind,  having  a  large  fpreading  ftandard,  which  is 
erect ;  the  two  wings  are  oblong,  and  (horter  than  the 
ftandard  ; .  the  keel  is  (horter  than  the  wings,  and  is 
hooked;  it  hath  ten  (lamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined, 
and  one  (lands  feparate ;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  an  ob- 
^on§  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  long,  narrow, 
comprefled  pod,  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves, 
enclofing  feveral  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are  four 
fpecies. 

CLI1  ORIDIS  mufculus ,  a  name  given  by  Verheyen  to  the 
mufcle  of  the  female  pudenda ,  ufually  called  ereflor  clito- 
ridis.  This  is  the  only  mufcle  that  is  proper  to  this 

part; 


# 
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pirt;  the  other,  called  the  inferior  clitoridis,  being  pro 
pcrly  a  fphintler  vagina:,  or,  as  Albinus  calls  it,  conftritlor 

eunni.  •  .  . 

CLITORIS,  in  Anatomy',  a  long  round  body  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  vulva,  or  natutal  p.lrts  of  a  woman;  where  the 
nymph*  form  an  arigle  with  each  other ;  being  one  of  the 
organs  of  generation  in  that  fex.  See  Tab .  Anat'.  (Spianch.) 
fig.  T  IT.  o:  P'.f.gi  II.  lit :  tA.  fig.  if  lit.  a.  Its  figure 
teprefeilts  that  of  a  glads  or  acorn  :  ordinarily  it  is  pretty 
irnall j  but  in  fome  women  thick;  and  long.  In  many 
refpedls  it  reprefentS  tile  penis  of  a  man  ;  whence  fome 
call  it  mentula ,  or  penis  muliebris ,  the  woman’s  yard. 

In  effect,  it  is  compofed  of  the  fame  parts  ;  it  has;  like 
it,  two  cavernous  of  fpongious  bodies  ;  and  a  gla'ns  at 
the  extremity,  covered  with  a  pfeputium  }  but  it  is"  not 
pierced  through  like  the  penis.  .  ,  „ 

'This  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  beert  firft  drfeovered  by 
modern  anatomifts  ;  but  Dr.  Tronchin  quotes  feveral  an¬ 
cient  authors  who  knew  the  clitoris,  and  proves  that  Bo- 
riaciolus  mentioned  it  before  Columbus  or  Fallopius. 

It  jjas  two  mufcles  which  erect  it  in  coition  ;  on  which 
occafion  it  fwells,  and  grows  hard.  Some  anatomifts 
pretend  too,  that  it  has  two  mufeuli  ejaculatorcs.  See  Tab. 
Anat.  (Spianch.)  fig.  13*  lit.  fi.  f. 

It&fenfation  is  exquifite  ;  and  it  is  found  the  chief  feat  of 
pleafure;  fo  that  tome  call  it  oefirum  Veneris.  And  hence 
it  is  (aid,  fome  women  are  apt  to  abufe  it.  Sec  Pol- 
I.UTION. 

The  extremity  of  this  part  is  fometimes  cut  off;  as  in 
circumcifion,  where  it  advances  out  too  far.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  fo  large  and  prepandent,  that  it  bears  a  full  relem- 
blance  to  the  virile  member ;  whence  the  perfons,  in 
whom  it  is  fo  found,  frequently  pals  for  hermaphrodites. 
The  fpongious  bodies  of  the  clitoris  arife  diftinctly  from 
the  lower  parts  of  the  0;  pubis  ;  and  approaching  one  an¬ 
other  unite,  and  form  the  body  of  the  clitoris.  Before 
their  union  they  are  called  the  crura  clitoridis ;  and  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  clitoris. 

Its  mufcles  arife  from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifehium, 
and  are  inferred  into  its  fpongious  bodies.  It  has  veins 
and  arteries  from  the  hiemorrhoidal  vellels,  and  pudenda  ; 
and  nerves  from  the  intercoftals. 

CLIVERS,  in  Botany.  See  Cleavers. 

CLOACA,  among  the  Ancients ,  was  a  fubterraneous  aque¬ 
duct,  or  common- fewer,  for  the  reception  and  difeharge 
of  die  filth  of  a  city,  or  houfe. 

The  word  is  formed  from  jiXv^w,  I  wafh  away. 
Tarquinius  Pxifcus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  con¬ 
trived  cloac *  in  ancient  Rome  ;  to  which  end,  a  canal 
was  firft  dug  through  the  mountains  whereon  the  city 
flood,  and  divided  into  three  branches,  called  the  great 
cloaca. 

The  care  and  infpedtion  of  the  cloac a  belonged  to  the 
cenfors,  till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  who  appointed  citra- 
torcs  cloacarum  on  purpofe.  ft  he  Romans  had  alio  their 
Cloacina ,  or  goddefs,  who  prefided  over  the  cloaca-. 

Cloaca,  in  Comparative  Anatomy ,  imports  that  canal  in 
birds,  through  which  the  egg  delcends  from  the  ovary  in 
its  exit.  In  this  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  part  which  is 
next  the  ovary  is  jagged,  like  the  morfus  diaboli ,  and  fluc¬ 
tuates  in  the  abdomen  without  any  attachment  to  the 
ovary :  hence  anatomifts  have  been  fomewhat  puzzled  to 
comprehend  by  what  means  the  egg  falls  into  the  ovary. 
See  Eggi 

CLOATHS,  or  Clothes.  See  Haeit. 

"CLOCK,  a  kind  of  movement,  or  machine,  ferving  to  mea- 
fure,  and  ftrike  time. 

The  ufual  chroriometers  are  watches  and  clocks  :  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  ftridtnefs,  are  Inch  as  fhew  the  parts  of  time  ;  the 
latter,  fuch  as  publifh  it  by  ftriking  :  though  the  name 
watch  is  ordinarily  appropriated  to  pocket  clocks  ;  and 
that  of  clocks  to  larger  machines,  whether  they  ftrike 
or  no; 

'Lhe  parts  common  to  both  kinds  of  movements,  fee  un¬ 
der  the  article  Movement.  Thofe  peculiar  to  watches 
and  clocks ,  fee  under  Watch-work,  and  Clock¬ 
work. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels,  is  referred  to  Paci- 
ficus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Lotharius,  in  the  ninth  century,  fon  of  Lewis  the  De- 
bonnair  ;  on  the  credit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli, 
and  borrowed  by  him  from  Panvinius.  Others  alcribe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510. 

They  were  at  firft  called  no  diurnal  dials ;  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  fun-dials,  which  (hewed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s 
ihadow. 

Dr.  Deiham  makes  clock-work  of  a  milch  older  (landing  ; 
and  ranks  Afchirr.edes’s  fphere,  mentioned  by  Claudian, 
and  that  of  Pofidonius,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  among 
machines  of  this  kind  ;  not  that  either  their  form  or 
ule  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours  :  but  that  they  had 
the  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights,  or  fprings,  with 
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wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  clock-work  principle. 
I  hus  he  underftands  the  inclvfius  variis  famulatur  Jpiritus 
afiris  ;  LA  vivum  cert  us  motibus  urget  opus. 

But  be  this  as  will,  it  is  certain  the  art  of  making  clocks , 
fuch  as  are  now  in  ufe,  was  either  firft  invented,  or  at 
lead  retrieved;  in  Germany,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  .  .  . 

Clock-makers  were  firft  introduced  into  England  in  1368, 
when  Edward  III.  granted  a  licence  for  three  artills  to 
come  over  from  Delft  in  Holland,  and  pr;idHle  their  oc- 

,  cupation  in  this  country.'  ; 

ft'he  water-clocks,  or  clcpfydra-',  arid  fun-dials;  have  both 
a  much  better  claim  to  antiquity. 

ft'he  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  former  kind,  fent 
by  Aaron  king  of  Perfia  to  Charlemagne,  about  the  year 
807,  which  feemed  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  clocks  :  it  was  of  brafs,'  and  (hewed  the  hours  by 
twelve  little  balls  of  the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the 
eiid  of  each  hour,  and  in  falling  (truck  a  bell,  and  made 
it  found.  ,  Thete  were  alfo  figures  of  twelve  cavalier*--, 
which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  aper¬ 
tures,  or  windows,  in  the  fide  of  the  clock ,  and  (hut  them, 
again,  &c; 

Among  the  modern  clocks the  mo'ft  eminent  for  their 
furniture,  arid  the  variety  of  their  motion's  and  figures,' 
are  thofe  of  Strifburgh,  and  of  Lyons.'  In  the  firft,  a 
cock  claps  hit  wings,  and  proclaims  the  hour ;  the  angel 
opens  a  door  and  lalutes  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  defeenas  on  her,  SiC.  In  the  feeond  two  horfenien 
encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on  each  other ;  a  door 
opens,  and  there  appears  on  the  theatre  the  Virgin  with 
Jefus  Chrift  in  her  arms  ;  the  magi,,  with  their  retrrfue,' 
marching  in  order,  and  prefenting  their  gifts  ;  two  trum¬ 
peters  founding  all  the  whileto  prficlaim  the  proceflion. 
ft'he  invention  of  penduluaI  clocks  is  owing  to  the  happy 
induftry  of  the  laft  age :  the  honour  of  it  is  difput'ed 
between  Huygens  and  Galileo.  ,  The  former,  who  has  a 
volume  on  the  fubject,  declares  it  was  firft  put  in  practice 
in  the  year  1657,  and  the  defeription  thereof  printed  in' 
1658.  Becher,  De  Nova  Temporis  dimetiendi  Theofta, 
anno  1680,  contends  for  Galileo  ;  and  relates,  though  at 
fecond-hand,  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  invention  :  adding 
that  one  ft'refler,  clock-maker  to  the  father  of  the  then 
grand-duke  of  ft'ufcany,  made  the  firft  pendulum  clock  a" 
Florence,  by  direction  of  Galileo  Galilei  ;  a  pattern  of 
which  was  brought  into  Holland. 

The  academy  del  Cimento  fay  exprefly,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firl? 
propofed  by  Galileo,  and  firft  put  in  practice  by  his  fon 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649. 

Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  invention 
never  flourilhed  till  it  came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  who 
infills  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing, 
he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
ft'he  firft  pendulum  clock  made  in  England,  was  in  die 
year  1662,  by  Mr.  Fromantil,  a  Dutchman. 

Pendulum  Clock,  Pocket  Clock,  and  Repeating  Clock. 
See  Watch,  and  Pendulum  clock , 

Clock-Work,  is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  (trikes 
the  hour,  &c.  on  a  bell.  See  Tab,  Horology ,  fig.  2. 
ft'he  wheels  it  confifts  of  are  the  great  or  firft  wheel  H  ; 
which  is  moved  by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G  : 
in  fixteen  or  thirty  hour  clocks ,  -this  has  ufually  pins,  and 
is  called  the  pin-wheel ;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond 
wheel  I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  ftriking  .wheel, 
which  is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  (triking-whecl, 
is  the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel,  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the  clock 
locks,  ft'he  next  is  the  third,  or  fourth  whc-cl,  .accord¬ 
ing  to  its  diftance  from  the  firft,  called  the  warning- 
wheel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  Q_,  with  a  fly,  cr 
fan  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  clock’s 
motion.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the  pinion  of  report; 
which  drives  round  the  locking-wheel,  called  alfo  the 
count-wheel ;  ordinarily  with  eleven  notches  in  it,  un¬ 
equally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock  ftrike  the  hours.  See 
Wheel. 

Befides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the  rath,  or 
ratch  ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs,  running 
concentrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and  ferving  to  lift  up  the 
detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  ftrike  :  the  de¬ 
tents,  or  (tops,  which  being  lifted  up,  and  let  fall,  lock 
and  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking  ;  the  hammer,  as  S, 
which  (trikes  the  hell  R  ;  the  hammer-tails,  as  ft',  by 
which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back  the  hammers  ;  latches, 
whereby  die  work  is  lifted  up  and  unlpcked  ;  and  lifting- 
pieces  as  P,  which  lift  up  and  unlock  the  detents. 

For  the  mechaniftn  of  the  various  parts  of  a  clock  that 
ferve  to  move  the  hands,  and  (hew  the  time,  fee  Watch- 
work. 

Clock -work,  theory  and  calculation  of.  The  method  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  numbers  of  a  piece  of  clock-work  having 
3  fomething 
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fomething  in  it  very  entertaining,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  cafy  and  ufeful,  we  fhall  give  the  readers  the  rules 
relating  thereto  :  referring,  for  the  general  rules  that  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  calculation  of  all  movements  of  watch  as  well 
as  clock-work ,  to  the  article  Movement:  and,  for  the 
particular  rules  ot  watch-work,  to  the  article  Watch- 
work. 


F  or  the  ftridt  calculation  itfelf,  it  bears  that  affinity  to 
the  calculation  of  watch- work,  that,  to  avoid  repetitions, 
we  fhall  refer  to  that  head  :  what  clock-work  has  peculiar 
t  to  itfelf  will  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

Clock,  rules  for  calculating  the  Jinking  part  of  a.  Firft 
then,  obferve,  that  regard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the 
counting-wheel,  ftriking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel,  which 
move  round  in  this  proportion  :  the  count-wheel  com¬ 
monly  goes  round  once  in  12  or  24  hours  :  the  detent- 
wheel  moves  round  every  ftroke  the  clock  ftrikes,  or  fome- 
times  but  once  in  two  flrok.es  j  wherefore,  it  follows, 
that, 


Secondly,  As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many 
turns  hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ; 
oi,  which  is  the  lame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are  the 
quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of  the  de¬ 
tent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-wheel  move  but  once 
round  in  two  flrokes  of  the  clock ,  then  the  laid  quotient 
is  but  half  the  number  of  pins. 

I  hirdly,  As  many  turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required 
to  perform  the  ftrokes  of  12  hours  (which  are  78),  fo 
many  turns  mu  ft  the  pinion  of  report  have,  to  turn  round 
the  count- wheel  once  :  or  thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  number  of  ftriking-pins,  fhall  be  the  quo¬ 
tient  for  the  pinion  of  report,  and  the  count-wheel  ;  and 
this  is  in  cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of 
the  pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

A11  example  will  make  all  plain  :  the  locking-wheel  being 
48,  tne  pinion  of  report  8,  the  pin-wheel 
8)  48  (  6.  78,  the  ftriking  pins  are  13,  and  fo  of  the 

- - reft.  Note  all'o,  that  78  divided  by  13  gives 

6)  78  (13*  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.  As 
6)  60  (10.  for  the  warning- wheel,  and  fly-wheel,  it 
6)  48  (  8.  matters  little  what  numbers  they  have ;  their 
ufe  being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fervice  in  this  cal¬ 
culation. 

1 .  1  ofind  how  many  ftrokes  a  clock  Jlrikes  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee-,  or  barrel.  As  the  turns  of  the  great  wheel,  or  fufee, 
are  to  the  days  of  the  clock's  continuance  ;  fo  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flrokes  in  24  hours,  viz.  156,  to  the  flrokes  of 
one  turn  of  the  fufee. 


2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  clock  will  go.  As  the  flrokes 
in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  ;  fo  are 
the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the  clock's  going. 

3.  1 0  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fu  fee,  or  barrel.  As 
the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of  24 
hours ;  fo  is  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  turns  of  the 
fufee,  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  report  on  the 
axis  of  the  great  wheel.  As  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  the 
clock's  continuance  is  to  the  turns  of  the  fufee  ;  fo  are  the 
ftrokes  in  12  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the  quotient  of  the  pi¬ 
nion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  flrokes  in  the  clock's  continuance.  As  12  is 
to  78,  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock's  continuance  to  the 
number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  flat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §  2.  no  perfon  fhall 
export,  or  endeavour  to  export,  out  of  this  kingdom,  any 
outward  or  inward  box-cale  or  dial-plate,  of  gold,  filver, 
brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch,  without  the 
movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box,  &c.  made  up  fit 
for  ufe,  with  the  maker’s  name  engraven  thereon  ;  nor 
fhall  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock  or  watch,  without 
putting  their  name  and  place  of  abode  or  freedom,  and 
no  other  name  or  place,  on  every  clock  or  watch  ;  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  every  fuch  box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate, 
clock  and  watch,  not  made  up  and  engraven  as  afore- 
faid  ;  and  20  I.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to 
thofe  that  fhall  lue  for  the  fame. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  has  contrived  a  clock  to  fhew 
the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three  wheels 
and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The  dial-plate 
(  Fie.  8.  Tab.  II.  Horology. )  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it 
in  fpiral  fpaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in  four 
hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hours  by  which  it 
has  pafled  to  the  next  following  hour.  The  time,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  fhewn  in  the  figure  is  ei¬ 
ther  32.  r  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  Till  ;  and  fo  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  circle,  it  points  to  the  number  of  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  hours  which  the  index  has  left  in  its  motion. 

The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the  arch  at  top,  goes  round  once 
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mammute,  and  ffiews  the  feconds.  The  wheel-work 
of  this  clock  may  bli  feen  in  (fig%  9.)  A  is  the  Hrft  or  great 
wheel,  containing  an  hundred  and  iixty  teeth,  and  going 
round  m  four  holes  with  the  index  A  in  fig.  8.  let  down 

t/nkaves  °nrlT-  r  rh‘S  wheel  tUrns  a  P^ion  B  of 

hour  on  rU  l  c  u-e  S°eS  rOUnd  in  a  garter  of  an 
hour,  on  the  axis  of  this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  an 

hundred  and  twenty  teeth,  which  goes  round  in  the  fame 
t.me,  and  turns  a  pinion  D,  of  eight  leaves,  round  m 
a  minute,  with  the  fecond-hand  B  of  fig.  8.  fixed  on  its 
axis,  and  alfo  the  common  wheel  E  of  thirty-teeth  for 
moving  a  pendulum  (by  pallets)  that  vibrates  feconds 
33  .m  a  common  clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line 
going  over  a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  like 
a  common  thirty-hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably 
Ample  machines  have  been  conftrudled,  which  meafu/- 
time  exceedingly  well.  It  is  fubjeft,  however,  to  th- 
inconvenience  of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight ;  and  likewife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  fhewn  by  the  index  A.  Mr.  Fergu- 
fon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by  the 
following  conftruftion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his  clock  f fir. 
10.)  there  is  an  opening  abed,  below  the  centre;  through 
which  appears  part  ot  a  flat  plate,  on  which  the  12 
hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters,  are  engraved  : 
this  plate  turns  round  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  index  A 
points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B  is  the  minute-hand  which 
goes  round  the  large  circle  of  60  minutes,  whilft  the 
plate  bed  fhifts  its  place  one  hour  under  the  fixed  in- 
dex  A.  There  is  another  opening  efg  h,  through  which 
the  leconas  are  feen  on  a  flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extre- 
mity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  dial-plate. 
A,  in  fig.  11,  is  the  great  wheel  of  this  clock,  containing 
an  hundred  and  twenty  teeth,  and  turning  round  in 
twelve  hours.  Fhe  axis  of  this  wheel  bears  the  plate  of 
hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paffing  through 
fmall  holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without  affeding  the 
wheel-work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns  a  pinion&B  of 
ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand 
B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial-plate  in  the  fame  time  :  on 
this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  teeth 
turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves  in  three  minutes  • 
on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel  E  of  ninety  teeth 
that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vibrating  feconds  by 
pallets,  as  in  a  common  clock ,  when  the  pendulum-wheel 
has  only  thirty-teeth,  and  goes  round  in  a  minut-  In 
order  to  fhew  the  feconds  by  this  clock ,  a  thin  plate  mud 
be  divided  into  three  times  fixty,  or  an  hundred  and 
eighty  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20,  30,  40  r0 
60,  three  times  fucceflively  ;  and  fixed  on  the  fame  axis 
with  the  wheel  of  ninety  teeth,  fo  as  to  turn  round  near 
the  back  of  the  dial-plate  ;  and  thefe  divifions  will  fhew 
the  feconds  through  the  opening  e,  f  g,  h,  fig.  10.  This 
clock  will  go  a  week  without  winding,  and  always  fhew 
the  precife  hour;  but  this  clock,  as  Mr.  Fergufon  candidly 
acknowledges,  has  two  difadvantages,  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin’s  clock  is  free.  When  the  minute-hand  B  is  ad- 
jufted,  the  hour-plate  mull  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of 
a  pin  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum 
wheel  will  caufe  the  pendulum  ball  to  deferibe  but  fmall 
arcs  in  its  vibrations ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of 
the  ball  will  be  lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will 
be  more  affected  by  any  unequal  impull'e  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum-wheel  on  the  pallets.  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat 
ring  on  which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pi¬ 
vots  of  the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal 
of  fri£lion,  which  ought  by  all  poffible  means  to  be 
avoided.  'Fo  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond 
plate  might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fhewing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon,  with 
the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the  times  of 
high  and  low  water  ;  by  having  only  two  wheels  and  a 
pinion  added  to  the  common  movement,  was  contrived 
by  Mr.  Fergufon,  and  is  deferibed  in  his  Seledl  Exercifes. 
The  dial-plate  of  this  clock ,  (fee  Tab.  II.  Horology, fig.  12. ) 
contains  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  nwhu 
S  is  the  fun,  which  ferves  as  an  hour  index,  by  going 
round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  M  is  the 
moon,  which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours,  fifty  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  from  one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again.  The 
fun  is  fixed  to  a  circular  plate,  (fee  fig.  13.)  and  carried 
round  by  the  motion  of  that  plate,  on  which  the  twenty- 
four  hours  are  engraven ;  and  within  them  is  a  circle  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts  for  the  days 
of  the  moon’s  age,  reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon ;  and  each  day  Hands  diredlly  under  the  time,  in 
the  twenty-four  hour  circle,  of  the  moon’s  coming  to  the 
meridian  ;  the  XII.  under  the  fun  Handing  for  noon,  and 
the  oppofite  XII.  for  midnight.  The  moon,  M,  is  fixed 
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to  another  circular  plate  (fig.  it.)  of  the  fame  diameter 
■with  that  which  carries  the.  fun,  part  of  which  may  be 
feen  through  the  opening,  over  which  the  fmall  wires  a 
and  b  pafs  in  the  moon-plate;  The  wire  a  lhews  the 
moon’s  age  and  time  of  her  comijig  to  the  meridian,-  and 
b  {hews  the  time  of  high-water  for  that  day,  in  the  fun- 
plate.  The  diftance  of  thefe  wires  anfwers  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  time  between  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian 
and  high-water  at  the  place  for  which  the  clock  is  made. 
At  London  their  difference  is  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Above  the  moon-plate  there  is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fupport- 
ed  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at  right 
angles  into  the  dial-plate  at  the  midnight  XII.  This 
plate  may  reprefent  the  earth,  and  the  dot  L  London, 
or  the  place  to  which  the  clock  is  adapted.  Around  this 
plate  there  is  an  elliptic  fhade  on  the  moon  plate,  the 
higheft  points  of  which  are  marked  high-water ,  and  the 
loweft  low-water.  As  this  plate  turns  round  below  the 
plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fucceffively  even  with  L, 
and  ftand  over  it  at  the  times  when  it  is  high  or  low  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  given  place  ;  which  times  are  pointed  by  the 
fun,  S,  on  the  dial-plate ;  and  the  plate  H,  above  XII.  at 
noon  rifes  or  falls  with  the  tide. 

As  the  fun,  S,  goes  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  moon,  M,  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half,  it  is  plain  that  the  moon  makes  only 
twenty-eight  revolutions  and  a  half,  whilft  the  fun  makes 
twenty-nine  and  a  half :  fo  that  it  will  be  twenty-nine 
days  and  a  half  from  conjunction  to  conjunction.  And 
thus  the  wire  a  Ihifts  over  one  day  of  the  moon’s  age  on 
the  fun-plate  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  phafes  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of  her  age  may  be 
feen  through  a  round  hole  m  in  the  moon  plate  :  thus,  at 
conjunction  or  new-moon  the  whole  fpace  feen  through 
m  is  black ;  at  oppofition  or  full  moon,  this  fpace  is 
white  :  at  either  quadrature  half  black  and  half  white  ; 
and  at  every  pofition,  the  white  part  refembles  the  vi~ 
fible  part  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of  her  age.  The 
black  fhaded  fpace  N/F  /,  (fig.  13.)  on  the  fun-plate 
ferves  for  thefe  appearances.  N  reprefents  the  new 
moon,  F  the  full  moon,  and  f  her  firft  quarter,  and  /  her 
laft  quarter,  &c. 

The  wheel-work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  reprefent- 
cd  in  fig.  14.  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal  diame¬ 
ters  :  A  has  fifty-feven  teeth,  with  an  hollow  axis  that 
paffes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock ,  and  carries  the  fun- 
plate  with  the  tun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth,  with  a  fo- 
Jid  fpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the  hollow 
axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the  moon  M  : 
both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion  C  of  nineteen 
leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round  by  the  common 
clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as  nineteen  is  the  third 
part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A  will  go  round  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half:  fifty-feven  being  to  twenty-four  as 
fifty-nine  to  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half 
very  nearly.  On  the  back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  el¬ 
liptical  ring  D,  which,  in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets 
down  a  lever  E  F,  whofe  centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at 
F  ;  and  this,  by  the  upright  bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down 
the  tide  plate  H,  twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon’s  revolv¬ 
ing  from  the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate 
moves  between  four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R. 

A  clock  of  this  kind  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Fergufon  to  the 
movement  of  an  old  watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch 
goes  round  in  four  hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a 
wheel  of  twenty  teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on 
the  axis  of  the  pinion  C  ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was 
turned  round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty- 
four,  and  the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half. 

See  alfo  a  defeription  and  drawing  of  an  afironomical 
clock,  fhewing  the  apparent  daily  motions  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  with  the  times  of  their  rifing,  fouthing, 
and  fetting,  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of 
the  year,  inFergufon’s  SeleCt  Exercifes,  p.  19. 

To  this  article  of  c/oc^-work  we  {hall  lubjoin  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  two  curious  contrivances  ;  the  one  for  giving 
motion  to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defeend 
along  an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Wheeler ;  and  the  clock  itfelf  may  be  feen  in  Don  Sal- 
tero’s  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  D  E  (fee  Tab.  Horology , 
fig.  5.)  is  the  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC 
defeends  :  this  conlifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an 
inch  broad,  and  two  fides  or  plates  {landing  out  beyond 
the  hoop  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  in¬ 
dented  edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Aide,  but  turn 
round  it  whilft  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  in- 
feribed  with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  l'uccef- 
fively  under  the  index  L  P,  fig.  6.  which  is  always 
m  a  pofition  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  {hews 
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the  hour  ori  thd  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafen  th*^ 
lower  part  of  the  index,  or  H  L  is  heavielt,  that  it  may 
preponderate  the  other  H  P,  and  always  keep  it  pen¬ 
dulous,  with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,'  as  the  move¬ 
ment  goes  on.  Inftead  of  this  index,  an  image  may  be 
fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis  g;  which  with  an  erect¬ 
ed  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.  In  order  to 
deferibe  the  internal  part  or  mechanifm  of  this  clock)  let 
LET  Q_be  the  external  circumference  of  the  hoop,'  and 
/,  f\  the  frame-plate,  on  which  is  placed  the  train  of 
wheel  work,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the  lame  as  in 
other  clocks ,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance  and  regulator^ 
as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a  fpring  and  fulee 
in  this  clock  ;  their  effects  being  otherjvife  anfwered,  as 
we  {hall  fee.  In  this  machine  the  great  wheel  1  is  placed 
in  the  centre,  or  upon  the  axis  of  tbe  movement,  and  the 
other  wheels  and  parts  towards  one  fide,  which  would 
therefore  prove  a  bias  to  the  body  of  the  clock ,  and 
caufe  it  to  move,  even  on  an  horizontal  plane,  for  lome 
fhort  diftance  ;  this  makes  it  neceffary  to  fix  a  thin  plate 
of  lead  at  C,  on  the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  re- 
ftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  movement.  This  being  done, 
the  machine  will  abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  on  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  plane  H  H  ;  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into 
the  inclined  plane  D  E,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  ; 
but  it  cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  a t 
M  adting  in  the  direction  M  I,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  mull  continually  defeend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any  weight 
P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine,  fuch  as  fhall 
remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to  the  point  V  in 
the  line  L  D,  which  paffes  through  the  point  D,  it  will 
then  reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
rollitig  cylinder.  If  this  weight  P  be  fuppofed  not 
fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  or  vectis, 
which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame  time  fattened  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  wheel  1,  moving  on  the  axis  M  of  the  machine, 
which  wheel  by  its  teeth  {hall  communicate  wirh  the 
train  of  wheels,  Sic.  on  the  other  fide,  and  the  power 
of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the  fridtion  or  refiilance  of 
the  train,  it  will  remain  motionlefs  as  it  did  before  when 
it  was  fixed.  And,  confequently,  the  clock  alfo  will  be 
at  reft  on  the  inclined  plane.  But  fuppofing  the  power 
of  the  weight  P  to  be  luperior  to  the  reiiftance  of  the 
train,  it  will  then  put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the 
clock  likewile  ;  which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down 
the  plane  j  while  the  weight  P,  its  vedtis  P  M,  and  the 
wheel  1,  all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which 
they  have  at  firft,  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.  Hence 
it  is  eafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity,  as  lhall  caufe  it  to  act  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  motion 
in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  fhall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four  hours  : 
then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  A  B  C  be  four  inches, 
it  will  deferibe  the  length  of  their  circumference,  viz. 
12,56  inches  in  one  natural  day:  and,  therefore,  if  the 
plane  be  of  a  fufficient  breadth,  fuch  a  clock  may  go  le- 
veral  days,  and  would  furnifti  a  perpetual  motion,  if  the 
plane  were  infinitely  extended. 

Let  S  D  be  drawn  through  M  perpendicular  to  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  in  the  point  D;  alfo  let  L  D  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizontal  line  H  H,  palling  through  D  ; 
then  is  the  angle  HDErLD  SmD  M  T  ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the  plane’s  elevation 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  D  T,  and,  confequently, 
the  further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity  be  re¬ 
moved  from  M  ;  therefore  the  power  of  P  will  be  aug¬ 
mented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine 
accelerated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  adj lilting 
the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  firft  to  produce  a  motion 
{hewing  the  mean  time  as  near  as  poffible,  the  time  may 
be  afterwards  corrected,  or  the  clock  made  to  go  falter  or 
flower  by  railing  or  depreffing  the  plane,  by  means  of  the 
ferew  at  S.  The  angle  to  which  the  plane  is  firft  railed 
is  about  ten  degrees.  The  marquis  of  Vforcefter  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  contrived  a  watch  that  moved  on  a  declivity. 
See  farther  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  468,  Sic.  or 
161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  clock  afeend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this  end  let 
A  B  D  (fig.  7 .}  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined  plane 
E  D  E,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in  equilibrio, 
by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  P  M.  The  cir¬ 
cular  area  C  F  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in  the  middle 
of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a  fpring  as  in  a 
common  watch.  T o  this  end  of  the  barrel  the.  arm  or 
lever  P  M  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M  ;  and  thus,  when 
the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  moves  the  barrel,  and 
therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P  in  the  fituation  PM. 
In  doing  this,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  conftantly  removed 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  therefore, 
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Thus,  fuppofin 


it  mutt  determine  the  clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it 
will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  it- 
felt ;  aiid  thus  the  weight  «{id  its  lever  P  M  will  preferve 
the  *  t;  .  tion  they  firlt  have,  and  do  the  office  of  a  chain 
and  rufee.  Philt  1  ranf.  N°  140.  or  Abridg.  voi.  i.  p. 

467- 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and  watches 
may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal  time. 

The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from 
any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  fame  point 
again  in  365  days  and  one  minute  :  and 
56;  therefore,  they  gain  a  365th  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  everv  24  hours  of  mean  folar  time, 
near  enough  for  regulating  any  clock  or 
watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
min.  55  fee.  53  thirds,  59  fourths,  in  24 
hours  ;  or,  in  the  neareft  round  numbers, 
3  minutes,  56  feconds,  by  which  quan- 
23  tity  of  time,  every  ftar  comes  round  l'oon- 
er  than  it  did  on  the  day  before. 

1  herefore,  if  you  mark  the  precife  mo¬ 
ment  lhown  by  a  clock  or  watch  when 
any  ftar  vanifhes  behind  a  chimney,  or 
any  other  object,  as  feen  through  a  fmall 
hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  hxed  in  a 
window-fhutter ;  and  do  this  for  feveral 
nights  fucceffively  (as  fuppofe  twenty)  if, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  ftar  vanifhes 
■as  much  fooner  than  it  did  the  firft  night, 
by  the  clock,  as  anfwers  to  the  time  de¬ 
noted  in  the  table  for  fo  many  days,  the 
clock  goes  true  :  otherwife  not.  If  the 
difference  between  the  clock  and  ftar  be 
lefs  than  the  table  fhews,  the  clock  goes 
too  faft ;  if  greater,  it  goes  too  flow  ;  and 
muft  be  regulated  accordingly,  by  letting 
down  or  railing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  by  little  and  little,  by  turning  the 
ferew-nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find  it 
keeps  true  equal  time, 
the  ftar  fliould  difappear  behind  a  chim¬ 
ney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII  by  the  clock  ;  and  that, 
on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar  fhould  dif¬ 
appear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  feconds  paft  X 
by  the  clock;  which  being  fubtraCted  from  12  hours, 
O  min.  o  fee.  leaves  remaining  1  hour,  18  minutes,  38 
feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then  fafter  than  the  clock  : 
look  in  the  table,  and  againft  20,  in  the  left  hand 
lumn,  you 
I  hour,  18  min. 

difference  ought  to  be  between  the  clock  and  ftar  :  which 
fhews  that  the  clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees 
with  the  mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

To  add  chimes  to  a  piece  of  Clock-hwL  See  Chimes. 
Clock,  Balance  of  a.  See  Balance. 

QhoCK-makers,  Company  of.  See  Company. 

Clock -makers  compaJJ'es.  See  Compasses. 

CLOERE,  a  prifon  or  dungeon ;  it  is  conjectured  from 
Britifh  original ;  the  dungeon  or  inner  prifon  of  Wal¬ 
lingford  caftle,  temp.  H.  2.  was  called  Cloerc-brien ,  i.  e. 
career  Brieni ,  &c. 

CLOISTER,  Claustrum,  an  habitation  furrounded  with 
walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons,  or  religious. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe  cloi/ler  is  ufed  for  a  monaftery 
of  religious  of  either  fex. 

In  a  more  reftrained  fenfe  cloifter  is  ufed  for  the  principal 
part  of  a  regular  monaftery,  confifting  of  a  fquare  built 
around  ;  ordinarily,  between  the  church,  the  chapter- 
houfe,  and  the  refeCtory ;  and  over  which  is  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  See  Dormitory,  & c. 

The  cloijlers  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient 
monafteries.  Petrus  Blefenfis  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  leCtures  ;  the  leCture  of  morality 
at  the  north-fide,  next  the  church ;  the  fchool  on  the 
weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft  ;  fpiritual  meditation, 
&c.  being  referved  for  the  church. 

Du  Cange  concludes,  that  all  thefe  different  exercifes 
were  performed  in  the  cloifter  itfelf ;  but  by  miftake. 
The  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and  the  fchool,  were 
not  parts  of  the  cloifter ,  but  buildings  adjoining  to  it. 
Lanfranc  obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloijler  was 
for  the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloifter  was  fquare  ;  and  it  had  its  name 
claufrum  from  claudo ,  I  Jhut  or  clofe ,  as  being  inclofed 
on  its  four  lides  with  buildings. 

Hence,  in  architecture,  a  building  is  faid  to  be  in  form 
of  a  cloifter ,  when  there  are  buildings  in  each  of  the  four 
Tides  of  the  court. 

Cloistered  monks.  See  Monk. 

CLONARIUM,  in  Botany ,  that  fmall  pedicle  which  fup- 
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will  find  the  acceleration  of  the  ftar  to  be 
,  31  fee.  agreeing  exaCtly  with  what  the 


ports  every  feparate  flower,  or  fruit  hi  a  clufter,  as  cverv 

r,,i=f?Pe  ln. a  hunch,  every  berry  in  a  corymbus  of  ivy,  he. 

.  ,  E,  in  Heraldry.  When  any  bird,  addicted  to  flight, 

is  rawn  in  a  coat  of  arms,  in  a  {landing  pofture ;  with 
its  wmgs  clofe  down  about  it,  and  hot  either  flying  or 
difplayed,  they  blazon  it  by  the  word  clofe. 

In  which  fenfe  clofe  ftands  oppofed  to  volant. 

Ctofe  is  not  applied  to  the  peacock;  dunghill  cock,  &ci 
became  that  is  their  ordinary  pofture. 

The  term  clofe  is  likeWife  ufed  for  the  barriacles,  or  bits 

borne bnd  e’  WhCn  ^  extended’  as  they  are  ufually 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  bearing  a  helmet,  with  the  vizor 
down  :  a  bafnacle  clo/e,  helmet  clofe ,  &c. 

Close,  in  Mujic.  See  Cadence. 

Close,  Breach  of  in  Law ,  a  fpecies  of  trefpafs,  denoting 
every  unwarrantable  entry  on  another’s  foil,  which  the 
law  iuppoies  to  be  mclojed,  either  by  a  vifibie  fence,  or 
an  invisible  boundary. 

Close  Rolf  and  Close  Writs,  in  Law ;  charters,  or  let¬ 
ters  of  the  king,  containing  grants  of  lands,  &c.  fealed 
with  his  great  feal,  and  directed  to  particular  perfons, 
and  for  particular  purpofes,  not  being  propet  for  the 
public  infpeCtion,  are  elojed  up  and  fealed  on  the  outfide, 
and  are  therefore  called  writs  cloje ,  liters  claufa ,  and  they 
are  recorded  in  the  clofe  rolls.  See  Letters,  and  Pa¬ 
tent. 

Close  field.  See  Field. 

Close  fights,  aboard  a  {hip,  are  bulk-heads  put  up  fore  and 
aft  in  the  fhip,  for  the  men  to  ftand  behind  in  a  clofe 
enSaSemenb  fire  on  the  enemy ;  or,  if  the  {hips  be 
boarded,  to  lcour  the  decks. 

Close  fire.  See  Fire,  and  Reverberation. 

ChOSE-fiaulcd,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  arrangement 
or  trim  of  a  {hip’s  fails  when  fhe  endeavours  to  proceed 
in  the  neareft  direction  poffible  to  that  point  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  from  which  the  wind  blows.  The  keel  of  larger 
fhips  makes  an  angle  of  about  fix  points  with  the  line  of 
the  wind  ;  but  {loops  and  fmaller  veflels  fail  almoft  a  point 
nearer.  All  veflels,  when  clofe-hauled,  make  nearly  a 
point  of  lee-way,  and  this  angle  increafes  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  wind  and  fea.  The  fails,  in  this  difpofition  of 
them,  are  all  extended  fideways  on  the  {hip  ;  and  the 
term  cloje-hauled  is  then  applied  to  it,  becaufe  her  tacks 
are  drawn  clofe  down  to  her  windward  fide,  the  fheets 
hauled  clofe  aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  are  drawn  to  their 
utmoft  extenfion,  in  order  to  keep  the  fails  fteady. 

Close  quarters,  in  Sea  Language,  denote  ftrong  beams  of 
wood  extended  along  a  merchant-fhip  in  feveral  places  : 
as  they  are  a  place  of  retreat,  when  the  fliip  is  boarded 
by  an  adversary,  they  are  fitted  with  fmall  loop-holes^ 
through  which  the  {hip’s  crew  may  fire  fmall  arms  to 
defend  themfelves  and  annoy  the  enemy.  They  are 
likewife  furnilhed  with  powder-chefts,  filled  with 
powder,  old  nails,  &c.  which  may  be  fired  upon  the 
boarders. 

Close  Pound.  See  Pound. 

CLOSET,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  the  half  of  a  BAR; 

Closet,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk. 

CLOSH,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  an  unlawful  game,  forbid¬ 
den  by  flat.  14  Edw.  IV.  c.  3.  &  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our  ninc-pms,  and 
is  called  clojh-coyls,  by  the  33d  Hen.  VIII. 

CLOT -bird,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by  which  the  common 
oenanthe  is  called  in  many  parts  of  England. 

CLOTH,  in  Commerce ,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  all 
kinds  of  fluffs  woven  or  manufactured  on  the  loom* 
whether  their  threads  be  of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax. 

Cloth  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  a  web,  or  tiflue  of 
woollen  threads,  interwoven  ;  whereof  fome,  called  the 
warp,  are  extended  lengthwife,  from  one  end  of  the 
piece  to  the  other  ;  the  reft,  called  the  woof ,  are  dif- 
pofed  acrofs  the  firft,  or  breadthwife  of  the  piece. 

Cloths  are  woven  on  the  looms  as  well  as  linens,  drug¬ 
gets,  ferges,  camblets,  &c.  They  are  of  various  qua¬ 
lities,  fine,  coarfe,  ftrong,  &c.  fome  are  made  of  wool* 
and  this  of  different  colours  ;  the  wool  being  dyed  and 
drefled,  is  firft  fpun,  then  wove :  others  are  wTOught 
white,  deftined  to  be  dyed  in  fcarlet,  black,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  &c.  Their  breadths  and  lengths  are  various, 
according  to  the  places  where  they  are  manufactured. 

The  goodne/s  of  Cloth  confifts,  iu,  In  the  wool’s  being 
fine,  and  being  well  drefled.  20,  In  its  being  fpun 
equably ;  always  obferving,  however,  that  the  thread  of 
the  warp  be  finer,  and  better  twifted,  than  that  of  the 
woof.  30,  In  the  cloth's  being  well  wrought  and  beaten 
on  the  loom,  fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  clofe  'and 
compaCt.  40,  In  the  wool’s  not  being  finer  and  better 
at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in  the  reft.  50,  In  the  lifts 
being  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  of  the  lame  length  with 
the  fluff ;  and  that  they  confifc  of  good  matter,  as  wool, 
hair,  or  oftrich  feathers,  or  the  hair  ©f  Danilh  dogs? 

which 
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which  laft  is  the  heft.  6°,  In  the  cloth’s  being  Weil  clear¬ 
ed  of  the  knots,  and  other  imperfedtions.  7V,  In  its 
being  well  icoured  with  good  fullers-earth,  then  fulled 
with  the  belt  white  loap,  and  walhed  out  in  clear  water, 
twe  Iulling.  8y,  In  the  hair  or  knap’s  being  well 
drawn  out  with  the  teazle,  or  thiftle,  on  the  pole, 
without  being  too  much  opened.  90,  In  its  being  lhorn 
dole  ;  yet  without  laying  the  ground  or  thread  bare.  See 
Sheering.  io'd  In  its  being  well  dyed.  n°,  In  its 
not  being  llretched,  or  pulled  farther  than  is  neceliary  to 
let  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  its  juft  length  and  breadth. 
See  1  enter.  12  ,  In  its  only  being  preffed  cold;  hot- 
preffing  being  hurtful  to  cloth. 

.Alarm fathering  of  white  Cloths  for  dying.  The  beft  wools 
lor  the  purpole  are  thole  of  England  and  Spain ;  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Lincolnlhire,  and  Segovia. 

1  o  ufe  them  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  when  taken  out  of 
the  bales,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them  in  a 
liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  ol 
tnree  parts  ol  fair  water,  and  one  of  urine.  After  the 
wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to  dilfolve 
and  loofen  the  greale,  it  is  taken  out,  drained,  and  walh¬ 
ed  in  a  running  water  :  it  is  known  to  be  well  fcoured, 
when  it  teds  dry  to  the  touch,  and  has  no  fmell  but  the 
natural  fmell  of  the  Iheep. 

In  this  ltate  it  is  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  Ihade  ;  the  heat 
ol  the  fun  being  apt  to  make  it  harfh,  and  untradable. 
\\  hen  dry,  it  is  beat  with  rods  on  hurdlels  of  wood,  or 
on  ropes,  to  clear  out  the  dull  and  grofl'er  filth  ;  the  more 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleaned,  the  more  foft  it  becomes, 
and  the  better  it  fpins.  After  beating,  it  is  well  picked 
to  clear  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had  elcaped  the  rods. 

It  ;s  now  in  a  ftate  to  be  oiled,  and  carded  on  large  iron 
cards,  placed  aflope.  The  beft  oil  for  the  purpole  is  oil 
of  olives  ;  one  fifth  of  which,  at  leaft,  fhould  be  ufed 
lor  the  wool  deftined  for  the  woof,  and  a  ninth  for  that 
of  the  warp. 

It  is  now  given  out  to  the  fpinners  ;  who  firft  card  it  on 
the  knee,  with  fmall  fine  cards ;  then  fpin  it  on  the 
wheel  ;  obferving  to  make  the  thread  of  the  warp  fmall- 
cr,  by  one -third,  than  that  of  the  woof,  and  much  clofer 
twifted  :  in  order  to  this,  the  latter  muft  be  lpun  with 
the  band,  or  firing  open,  and  the  former  with  it  crofted. 
1  he  thread  being  thus  fpun,  reeled,  and  made  into  fkeins ; 
that  deftined  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  fpools,  i.  e.  on 
little  tubes,  or  pieces  of  paper,  or  rufhes,  l'o  difpofed  as 
that  they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  lhuttle. 
I  hat  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  rochets,  or 
large  wooden  bobbins,  to  dilpofe  it  for  warping. 

When  warped,  it  is  lliffened  with  fize  ;  whereof,  that 
made  of  fhreds  of  parchment  is  the  beft  ;  and,  coarfe 
yarn,  ufed  in  kerfeys,  is  ftiffened  by  fteeping  it  for  a  few 
hours  in  chalk-water  ;  and,  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom, 
i  he  warp  being  on  the  loom,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  at  the  fa'me  time, 
alternately,  on  the  fame  treadle  ;  i.  c.  now  on  the  right 
itep,  and  now  on  the  left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the 
threads  of  the  warp  equally  ;  between  which  they  throw, 
tranfverfly,  the  fhuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other.  And 
each  time  that  the  fhuttle  is  thrown,  and  fo  a  thread  of 
the  woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  ftrike  it  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  fame  frame  wherein  is  fattened  the  comb, 
or  reed,  between  whofc  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
are  pafled  ;  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  neceflary  ; 
in  fome  cloths  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  viz 
fix  with  the  warp  open,  and  feven  fhut. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  more  the  threads  of  the  woof 
are  ftruck  againft  each  other,  the  clofer  the  cloth  is  :  and 
hence  it  becomes  enabled  to  fuftain  the  violence  of  the 
fulling-mill,  as  well  as  of  the  teazing,  or  fulling -thiftle, 
without  fretting,  or  opening.  The  weavers  having  con¬ 
tinued  their  work  till  the  whole  warp  is  filled  with  woof, 
the  cloth  is  finifhed  :  it  is  taken  oft  the  loom  by  unrolling 
it  from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  woven  ;  and  is  now  given  to  be  cleared  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  thread,  ftraws,  and  other  filth  ;  which 
is  done  with  little  iron  nippers  :  and  this  operation  is 
•called  burling. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be  fcour¬ 
ed  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potters  clay  well  cleaned  and 
lleeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  trough, 
wherein  it  is  fulled.  See  Fulling. 

Fhe  cloth  being  again  cleared  from  the  earth,  or  urine, 
by  wafhing  it  in  water,  is  returned  to  the  former  hands, 
to  have  the  Idler  filth,  fmall  ftraws,  and  almoft  imper¬ 
ceptible  knots,  taken  off  as  before  :  it  is  likewife  fine¬ 
drawn.  See  Yim-drawing.  Then  it  is  returned  to  the 
fuller,  to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein 
five  or  fix  pound  of  foap  has  been  diffolved.  The  foap 
moft  efteemed  is  the  white,  efpecially  that  of  Genoa. 
After  fulling  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  taken  out  to  be 
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finoothed,  i.  e.  to  be  pulled  by  the  lifts  lengthwaykj  to 
to  take  out  the  wrinkles  and  creafes  occalioned  by  the 
force  of  the  mallets,  or  peftles,  falling  on  the  doth , 
when  in  the  troughs  ■:  which  is  often  done  by  racking  or 
tentering  the  cloth.  See  Tenter, 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till  the  full¬ 
ing  be  finifhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its  proper 
breadth  :  after  which,  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  water  to 
purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given,  all  wet,  to  the  carders, 
to  raife  the  hair,  or  knap,  on  the  right  fide,  with  the 
thiftle,  or  weed ;  wherewith  they  give  it  two  rubs-  or 
courfesj  the  firft  againft  the  grain,  the  fecond  with  the 
grain  ;  which  operation  is  called  roughing  it. 

The  cloth  being  dried  after  this  operation,  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  it,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut,  or  sheering. 
This  done,  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wetting  it, 
give  as  many  more  rubs,  or  courfes,  with  the  teazle,  as 
the  quality  of  the  fluff  requires :  always  obferving  to  be¬ 
gin  againft  the  hair,  and  to  end  with  it ;  and  to  begin 
with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceeding  ftill  to  a  fharper,  and 
fharper,  as  far  as  the  fixth  degree. 

After  this,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  returned  to  the  cloth- 
worker,  who  fheers  it  a  fecond  time,  and  returns  it  to 
the  carder  ;  who  wetting  it  again,  gives  it  as  many  courles 
as  he  thinks  fit,  dries  it,  and  gives  it  back  again  to 
the  cloth-worker  ;  who  after  fheering  it  a  third  and 
laft  time,  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their  ope¬ 
ration  as  before,  till  the  hair,  or  knap,  be  well  ranged  on 
the  furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  the 
cloth  be  wet,  while  in  the  carders  hands  ;  in  order  to 
which,  it  is  fprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  water. 

The  knap  being  finifhed,  and  the  cloth  dried,  the  cloth- 
worker  gives  it  as  many  cuts  as  he  thinks  requilitefor  the 
perfection  of  the  fluff.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  all 
the  fheerings  muft  be  on  the  right  fide,  except  the  two 
laft,  which  muft  be  on  tire  other ;  and  that  the  doth  can¬ 
not  be  too  dry  for  fheering. 

The  cloth  thus  woven,  fcoured,  knapped,  and  {horn, 
and  fometimes  cottoned ,  or  frized,  is  lent  to  the  dyer. 
When  dyed,  it  is  wafhed  in  fair  water,  and  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  it  again,  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the  hair,  or  knap, 
with  a  brufh  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the  tenters  ; 
where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth,  enough 
to  fmooth  it,  let  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  its  proper  di- 
menfions,  without  flraining  it  too  much  ;  obferving  to 
brufh  it  afrefh,  the  way  of  the  hair,  while  yet  a  little 
moift  on  the  tenter. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is"taken  off  from  the  tenter, 
and  brufhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of  the 
knap  :  it  is  then  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a  prefs,  to 
make  it  perfectly  frqooth  and  even,  and  to  give  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  glofs.  J 

The  glofs  is  giveft  by  laying  a  leaf  of  vellum,  or  cap- 
paper,  in  each  plait  of  the  piece;  and  over  the  whole  a 
fquare  plank  of  Wood  :  on  which,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
the  ferew  of  a  prefs  is  brought  down,  with  the  degree 
of  force  judged  neceflary,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  cloth .  In  France,  none  but  fcarlets,  greens,  blues, 
he.  receive  this  laft  preparation;  blacks  being  judged 
better  without  it. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the 
papers  removed,  it  is  in  a  condition  for  fale,  or  ufe.  See 
the  whole  procefs  of  manufacturing  fheep’s  wool  into 
doth ,  deferibed  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Birch’s  Hilt,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  &c. 

For  the  manufaSlure  of  mi xt  Cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the 
wools  are  firft  dyed,  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  woven  of 
the  colours  intended ;  the  procefs,  except  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  fpo- 
ken  of. 

The  method  of  adjufting  the  mixture,  is  by  firft  making 
a  felt,  or  flock,  of  the  colours  of  the  intended  cloth ,  as 
a  fpecimen  ;  the  wool  of  each  colour  is  weighed,  and 
when  the  fpecimen  is  to  the  manufafturer’s  mind,  he 
mixes,  for  ufe,  a  quantity  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  efti- 
mating  each  grain  of  the  fpecimen  at  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  the  fame  wool  in  the  cloth  to  be  made, 
d  hus,  if  he  would  mix  three  colours,  v.  gr.  coffee-co¬ 
lour,  feuille-mort,  and  pale-blue,  the  firft  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing-colour,  he  weighs  a  quantity  of  each  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  70  grains  of  the  firft,  25  of  the  fecond,  and  20 
of  the  third  ;  then  multiplies  each  by  20  pounds  of 
wool :  and  thus  gains  1400  pounds  for  the  coffee  wool  ; 
500  pounds  for  the  fpuille-inort,  and  400  for  the  pale- 
blue. 

The  wools  of  the  fpecimen,  thus  weighed,  are  mixed, 
oiled,  carded,  moiftened  with  clear  water,  rubbed  with 
black  foap,  and  in  this  ftate  wrought  a  long  time  in  the 
hands ;  till  they  be  reduced  into  a  piece  of  felt  like  that 
ufed  by  hatters. 


It 
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It  is  then  rinfed  in  water,  to  purge  out  the  oil  and  lbap } 
and  when  dry,  the  hair,  or  knap,  is  carded  out  with  the 
teazde  •,  then  (horn  carefully,  till  the  ground -appear, 
and  the  feveral  colours  be  difcoverable. 

Laftly,  wetting  it  a  little,  and  preffing  it,  he  examines  it 
well  ;  and  if  he  be  not  contented  with  it,  makes  another 
felt  ;  if  he  be,  he  proceeds  to  mix  his  wools  :  when  mix¬ 
ed,  it  is  beat  on  hurdles,  cleaned,  oiled,  carded,  fpun, 
woven,  &c.  as  in  white  doth. 

f  or  the  laws  relating  to  the  woollen  manufactory,  fee 
11-at.  3  and  4  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  3  and  4Edw.  IV.  cap.  6. 

1 7  Edw.  IV  .  cap.  1.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  6.  4  and 

5  Ph.  and  M.  cap.  5.  29  Eliz.  cap.  20.  1  Jac.  I.  cap. 

8.  7  jac.  I.  cap.  7.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  18.  12  Car.  II. 

cap.  22.  1  Anne.  7  Anne,  cap.  13.  10  Anne,  cap.  16. 

I  Geo.  I.  cap.  15,  ix  Geo.  I.  12  Geo.  I.  13  Geo.  I. 

II  Geo,  II.  14  Geo.  II. 

Cloth,  cajling  of  lead  on.  See  Casting. 

Cloth,  Cocking.  See  Cocking  Cloth , 

Cloth,  Prizing  cf.  See  Prizing. 

Cloth,  Green.  See  Green. 

Cloths,  Hair,  in  Afilitary  Affairs.  See  Hair. 

Cloth,  Hou/ewife’ s.  See  Housewife. 

Cloth,  Incombujiibk.  See  Asbestos,  and  Linum  ln- 
combvjliblc. 

Cloth,  Painting  on.  See  Painting. 

Cloth,  Sear.  See  Sear-C/Wj. 

CLOUD,  in  Phyjblogy,  a  collection  of  condenfed  vapour, 
fufpended  in  the  atmolphere. 

A  cloud  is  a  congeries  of  watery  particles,  or  veficulx 
raifed  from  the  waters,  or  watery  parrs  of  the  earth,  by 
the  folar,  or  fubterraneous,  or  eleHrical  fire  ;  which  at 
their  firft  rife  from  our  globe,  are  too  minute,  and  too 
much  leparated  by  their  mutual  repulfion,  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  but  as  they  mount,  meeting  with  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  cold,  loiing  their  electricity,  or  by  any  other 
procefs  which  nature  employs  for  this  purpofe,  are  con¬ 
denfed  and  rendered  opaque,  by  the  reunion  of  their 
parts  ;  fo  as  to  refleCt  light,  and  become  vifible*  For 
the  manner  wherein  vapours  are  raifed  into  clouds.  See 
Evaporation. 

Thefe  vapours,  however  raifed,  being  fpecifically  lighter 
than  air,  mount  in  it,  till  having  reached  fuch  a  region 
cf  the  atmolphere  as  is  of  the  fame  fpecihc  gravity  with 
themfelves,  they  will  be  fufpended;  till  the  watery  ve- 
ficles,  which  were  at  firft  too  thin  to  be  perceived,  be¬ 
ing  now  condenfed  by  the  cold  of  the  fuperior  regions  ; 
and  confcquently  the  parts  fet  clofer  together  ;  their  den¬ 
sity  is  firit  augmented  fo  as  to  render  them  opaque 
enough  to  reflect  the  fun’s  light,  and  become  vilible  ; 
and  their  fpecihc  gravity  increafed,  fo  as  to  make  them 
d-.  feend  :  in  the  former  ftate  they  are  called  clouds  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  when  they  arrive  at  Us,  rain. 

C.  /.v.-h,  befide  their  ufe  when  they  defeend  in  fhowers, 
are  of  fervice,  while  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere  ;  as 
they  Help  to  mitigate  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  fereen  it  from  the  beams  of  the  fun,  efpecially  when 
in  his  zenith. 

From  the  obfervable  motions  of  the  clouds  it  appears,  that 
there  are  different  currents  in  the  air  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  quarter,  under  one  another.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  458.  p.  537. 

For  the  colour  of  the  cloudy  fee  Colour.  For  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  clouds ,  fee  Atmosphere,  Conductors 
Electricity,  Evaporation,  &c. 

Clouds,  Magellanic.  See  Magellanic  clouds. 
CLOUDBERRY.  See  Chamzemorus. 

CLOVE-2  iee,  Caryophyllus,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  m  vwgynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it 
hath  a  double  empalement;  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf, 
cut  into  four  obtufe  parts,  upon  which  the  germen  is 
fituated :  the  fruit  hath  another  empalement,  which  is 
fmall,  and  flightly  divided  into  four  parts,  which  are 
permanent.  The  flower  hath  four  blunt  petals,  and 
hath  many  {lamina.  The  germen  is  fituated  under  the 
flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  foft  berry  with  two 
cells,  each  containing  a  kidney-lliaped  feed.  There  are 
five  fpecies. 

The  fruit  is  fomewhat  in  form  of  a  nail ;  whence  the 
term  clour,  from  the  French  clou,  nail. 

The  clove-tree  was  anciently  very  common  in  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  i (lands  ;  where  all  the  European  nations,  who  traffic 
in  fpices  to  the  Indies,  furnifiied  themfelves  with  what 
quantity  of  doves  they  required.  At  prefent  there  are 
fcarce  any  found  but  in  the  ifland  of  Ternate:  the 
Dutch,  in  order  to  render  themfelves  matters  of  that  mer¬ 
chandize,  having  dug  up  the  clove-trees  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  tranfplanted  them  to  Ternate;  fo  that  there  are 
none  now  to  be  had  but  through  their  hands. 

The  tree  is  very  large ;  its  bark  refembles  that  of  the 
olive-tree,  and  its  leaves  thofe  of  the  laurel :  its  fruit 
failing,  takes  root,  and  thus  it  multiplies  itfolf  without 
anv  culture.  It  is  laid,  it  will  not  allow  any  other  herb, 
V  ol.  I.  Ny  70.  • 


I’1'  ,t,r^  f°  £r°T>v  ncar  lf ;  its  exceflive  heat  drawing  to 
it  ail  the  humidity  of  the  foil.  6 

r‘V  c^ove  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a  greenifh- 

white  colour;  as  it  ripens,  it  grows  brown.  Nor  is 

•f  arT  preparation  neceflary  in  order  to  render  it  fuch 

r  1  COI?1cs  us’  but  to  dry  it  in  the  lun  ;  whatever 

ferTe  ^  °f  tirft  fteePing  it  in  fea- water,  to  pre- 

lerve  it  from  worms.  * 

In  the  iniide  of  a  dove  are  found  a  flyle  and  ftamina, 

ft.n  i  !e,HrapiCe,Sirand  towards  the  larger  end,  there 
ftioot  out  from  the  four  angles,  four  little  points  fke  i 

,  ;  in  the  rpiddle  of  which  is  a  round  ball,  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  reft,  compcfed  of  four  fmall  feales  or 
leaves,  which  feem  to  be  the  unexpanded  petals  cf  the 
Hower.  Cloves  muft  be  chofen  dry,  brittle,  harfh  to  the 
touch,  well  grown,  of  a  dufky-reddifti  colour,  a  roueffi 

rrVail'%fn  agreeable  flnell,  and,  if  poilible,  with 
tne  liiank  on.  I  his  fpice  acquires  weight  by  imbibing  wa¬ 
ter,  which  it  will  do  at  fome  confiderable  diftance.  The 
L/utc.i,  who  trade  in  doves,  make  a  confiderable  advantage 
y  nowmg  this  fecret.  I  hey  fell  them  always  by  weight; 
and  when  a  bag  of  c tools  is  ordered,  they  hang  it  feveral 
hours  before  they  fend  it  in,  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
over  a  veffel  of  water.  They  carefully  watch  the  time 
wien  the  cloves  have  imbibcu  the  proper  quantity,  that 
tie  fraud  may  pafs  undifeovered.  This  will  add  many 
pouncs  to  the  weight,  which  the  unwary  purchafer  pays 
for  on  thefpot.  This  is  often  praefifed  in  the  fpice  iflands, 
am  fometimes  in  Europe:  but  the  degree  of  moifture 
mult  be  more  carefully  watched  in  the  former  place  ;  for 
theie  a  bag  of  cloves  will  in  one  night’s  time  attract 
fo  much  water,  that  it  may  be  preffed  out  of  them  by 
fqueezing  them  with  the  hand. 

Cloves  are  the  hotteft  and  mod  acrid  of  aromatic  fub- 
ftances,  and  their  properties  are,  to  warm  and  dry,  to 
correft  a  fetid  breath,  to  fharpen  the  fight,  diflipate  films 
in  the  eyes,  fortify  the  ftomach  and  liver,  and  flop  vo¬ 
miting.  They  are  ufed  in  apoplexies,  paiiies,  lethargies 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  brain.  ° 

oiich^  of  the  fruit  as  eicape  the  gatherers,  grow  and  fwell 
on  tile  tree,  and  become  full  of  gum  ;  thefe  are  fome- 
times  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  called  mother  of  doves. 

I  here  is  alfo  an  oil  drawn  from  doves  by  diftillation, 
moderately  pungent ;  which,  when  new,  is  cf  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  but  reddens  as  it  grows  old  :  it  is  ufed  in 
medicine  as  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  tooth-ach,  and 
in  compofitions  with  the  fame  view  as  the  fruit.  It  is 
alfo  much  ufed  among  the  perfumers. 

No  plant,  nor  any  part  of  any  plant,  contains  fo  laro-e  a- 
proportion  cf  effential  oil  as  cloves  ;  and  this  oil  is  hea¬ 
vier  than  water.  F rom  fixteen  ounces  of  cloves  Neu¬ 
mann  obtained,  by  diftillation,  two  ounces  and  two  drains  ; 
and  Hoffman  obtained  from  the  fame  quantity  an  ounce 
and  a  haif.  The  pungency  of  doves  is  owing  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  refin  with  effential  oil. 

The  oil  of  cloves  met  with  in  the  fnops,  and  obtained 
from  the  Dutch,  is  highly  acrimonious  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  genuine  diftilled  oil  of  doves.  It  probably  derives 
its  acrimony  and  high  colour  from  a  mixture  cf  the  re- 
finous  part  of  the  dove.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Mat.  Med. 
obferves,  that  the  common  oil,  as  being  the  mod  pun¬ 
gent,  is  beft  adapted  for  fingle  purpofes,  and  the  Ge¬ 
nuine  oil  for  thofe  of  an  internal  aromatic. 


1  he  natives  call  the  clove- tree  chamquc,  the  Perfians  and 
Arabs  k arum f el,  and  the  I  urks  kalafour.  They  make  fe¬ 
veral  preparations  both  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  See 
Antophyllus. 

Clove-Cinnamon.  Sec  Cinnamon. 

Clove- Water,  is  prepared  of  brandy,  and  cloves  bruifed 
therein  and  diftilled. 

Clove,  in  Commerce ,  is  ufed  for  the  two  and  thirtieth  part 
of  a  weigh  of  checle,  i.  e.  eight  pounds.  9  Hen.  VI. 
cap.  8.  See  Weigh. 

Clove -july- flowers,  a  fpecies  of  caryophyllus,  greatly  re¬ 
commended  as  cordials,  and  given  in  diforders  of  the 
head,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  in  nervous  complaints 
cf  all  kinds.  See  Pink. 

Clove -tongue,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  Englifti  writers,  for 
the  common  black  hellebore,  the  root  of  which  is  ufed 
in  medicine. 


CLOVER-j-ra/}.  See  Trefoil. 

CLOUGH,  or  draught,  in  Commerce,  an  allowance  of  two 
pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn  of  the  fcale  ; 
that  the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight  when  fold  out 
by  retail. 

CLOUT-NAILS.  See  Nail. 

CLOU  PS,  in  Gunnery ,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nailed  on 
that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage,  which  comes 
through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin  goes. 

CLOWN’s  wound -wort,  in  Botany.  See  Iron-'u.w-/'. 

CLOYED.  The  feamen,  when  any  thing  is  got  into  the 
touch-hole  of  a  great  gun,  fo  that  they  cannot  with  a 
priming-iron  make  way  for  the  powder  to  be  put  in  to 

10  C  prime 
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prime  it,  fay  the  touch-hole  is  cloyed:  wherefore  when 
guns  are  nailed,  Sic.  they  fay  they  are  cloyed. 

CLUB -antenna,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  name  given  by  na- 
turaliits  to  fuch  of  the  horns  or  antenna. •  of  butterflies  as 
reprefent  a  club ,  being  larger  at  the  extremities  than  at 
the  origin. 

CLUNY,  or  Clugni,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictine 
monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  in  France  ;  being  the 
head,  or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from 
them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  in  the  province  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  on  the  river  Rhone  ;  and  was  founded  by  William 
duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  by  the 
abbot  Berno,  fupported  by  that  duke,  in  the  year  910: 
but  oWed  its  difiinguifhed  reputation  to  Odo,  who  was 
created  abbot  of  Cluny  in  927. 

i  his  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by  Wil¬ 
liam  earl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in  Suffex, 
about  the  year  1077.  There  were  twenty-feven  priories 
and  cells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  governed 
by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUE  of  a  fail.  Sic.  See  Clew. 

CLUPEAj  in  the  Artedian  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a 
fifh,  the  chai'adfers  of  which  are  thefe  :  it  is  one  of  the 
order  of  the  malocoptcrygii ,  or  foft-finned  kind  :  and  in  the 
Linnreait  fyffem  of  the  abdomhiale >,  under  which  are 
clafled  eleven  different  fpecies.  The  branchioffege  mem¬ 
brane  contains  on  each  fide  eight  bones.  The  belly  is 
very  acute,  or,  as  it  were,  ferrated,  from  the  fingular 
fituation  of  the  leales  ;  and  the  back-fin  is  placed  fome- 
what  nearer  to  the  fnout  than  to  the  tail. 

There  are  four  fpccies  of  this  genus,  enumerated  by 
Artedi  ;  of  which  the  firfl  is  our  common  herring,  the  ] 
fccond,  the  /'prat ,  the  third,  the  /had,  and  the  fourth,  the 
anchovy.  See  lab.  of  Fi/hes ,  N°  39. 

CLUSIA,  in  Botany,  the  balfam-tree,  a  genus  of  the  ^>^— 
l  v garni  a  monoccia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  five  large  roundifh  concave  fpreading  petals: 
in  the  bottom  is  fituated  a  globular  neCtarium,  including 
the  germen,  which  is  pervious  at  the  top.  It  hath  a 
great  number  of  fingle  ftamina  :  the  oblong  oval  germen 
is  terminated  by  a  plain  ftar-’ike  ftigma,  with  fix  obtufe 
indentures,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  capfule, 
With  fix  furrows  and  fix  cells,  opening  witli  fix  valves, 
which  fpread  in  form  of  a  ftar,  including  many  angular 
feed  fixed  to  a  column,  furrounded  with  pulp.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  America. 
CLUSTER-^o/y/jr.  See  Polype. 

CLUTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  clioecia  gynandria  clafs, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Clutc,  a  curious  botanift.  Its 
characters  are  thefe.  It  is  male  and  female  in  different 
plants ;  the  male  flowers  have  five  heart-fhaped  petals, 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  empalement,  and  fpread  open. 
They  have  five  exterior  neCtariums,  which  are  fituated 
in  a  circle  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals,  and  five  interior, 
which  are  fituated  within  the  other  :  they  have  five  fta¬ 
mina  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  ftyle.  The  female 
flowers  have  petals  like  thofe  of  the  male  ;  thefe  have  five 
double  exterior  neCtariums,  but  no  interior  :  they  have  a 
roundifh  germen  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  cap¬ 
fule,  with  fix  furrows  and  three  cells,  each  containing  a 
fingle  feed.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

CLYDON,  from  x>u£a,  1  caufe  to  fludhmte  ;  in  Medical 
J'Vriters,  is  ufed  for  the  fluctuation  of  food  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  arifing  from  the  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  its 
fibres,  and  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  > 

CLYMENUM,  in  B  0 tatty,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  characters  of  which  are  in  all  refpeCts  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  lathyrus  ;  only  in  this  plant  there  grow  but 
two  leaves  on  each  rib,  whereas  on  the  clymcnum  there  are 
feveral  pairs  ;  the  rib  finally  terminating  in  a  clavicle  or 
tendril.  T ournefort  enumerates  three  fpecies.  Init.  p. 
396- 

CLYPEOLE,  in  Botany,  treacle  muftard  ;  a  genus  of  the 
t  etr  adynamia  Jiliculo  fa  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  four  oblong  entire  petals,  placed  in  form  of 
a  crofs,  and  fix  ftamina  ;  two  of  which  (landing  oppofite, 
are  fhorter  than  the  other.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  comprefled  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes 
an  orbicular  pod,  comprefled,  ereCt,  and  indented  at  the 
top,  with  a  longitudinal  fiffure,  opening  in  two  cells, 
containing  round  comprefled  feeds.  There  are  four  fpe¬ 
cies,  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

CLYPEUS,  or  Clypeum,  Buckler  ;  a  piece  of  defenfive 
armour,  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  carry  upon  the 
arm,  to  fecure  them  from  the  blows  of  their  enemies. 

The  figure  of  it  was  either  round,  oval,  or  fexangular  : 
in  the  middle  was  a  bofs  of  iron,  or  of  fome  other  me¬ 
tal,  with  a  fharp  point.  See  Shield. 

CLYSSUS,  a  chemical  production,  confifting  of  the  moll 
efficacious  principles  »f  any  body,  extracted,  purified, 
and  then  remixed.  "  1 
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A  clyjfus  is  when  the  feveral  fpecies,  or  ingredients  of  a 
body,  are  prepared' and  purified  feparately,  and  then 
combined  again.  Thus  fait,  lulphur,  oil,  fpirit,  and 
mercury,  rcalicmbled  into  one  body,  by  long  digeition. 
Sic.  make  a  clyftus. 

Clyssus  of  Antimony,  denotes  the  vapours  refuiting  from 
the  detonation  of  nitre  with  antimony. 

Clyssus  of  Nit<e,  fignifies  the  vapours  arifing  from  the 
detonation  of  nitre  with  charcoal. 

Clyssus  of  Sulphur ,  denotes  an  acid  liquor  obtained  by 
the  detonation  of  Julphur  with  nitre,  and  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  antimony.  Particular  virtues  were  formerly  afo 
cribed  to  thefe  liquors,  of  which  they  are  now  found  to 
be  deftitute. 

The  rapidity  and  violence  with  which  nitre  detonates 
in  certain  circumftances,  may  occafion  a  violent  ex- 
plofion,  and  the  rupture  of  the  vefl'els.  To  prevent  fuch 
accidents,  and  the  difagreeable  confequences  of  them, 
the  inflammable  matter  fhould  not  be  very  intimately 
mixed  with  the  nitre,  the  dotonation  of  which  is 
proportionably  ftronger  and  quicker  as  the  mixture  is 
more  exaCt  and  entire  ;  a  fmall  quantity  only  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  fhould  be  detonated  at  a  time,  and  no  addition  mould 
be  made  til!  the  detonation  of  the  firfl  fmall  quantity  be 
altogether  fi  tifhed. 

I  here  is  alfo  a  clyjfus  of  vitriol,  which  is  a  fpirit  drawn 
by  diftillation  from  vitriol  diflclved  in  vinegar.  This  is 
ufed  by  phylicians  in  various  difeafes,  and  to  extract  the 
tinCfures  of  feveral  vegetables. 

Clyssus  is  alfo  ufed  among  tome  authors  for  a  kind  of 
Japa,  or  extraCt,  made  with  eight  parts  of  the  juice  of  a 
plant,  and  one  effugar,  leethed  together  into  the  con- 
fiftence  of  honey. 

CLYSTER,  in  Medicine ,  a  liquid  remedy,  or  injeCtion, 
introduced  into  the  inteftines  by  the  fundament;  in  or¬ 
der  to  refrefh  them,  loofen  the  belly,  mOiften  and  fatten 
the  faeces,  diffipatie  wind,  Sic. 

1  he  word  comes  from  tcXvie,’,  lave ,  abluc ,  I  wa /h. 

Cljlcrs  a:-e  fometimes  made  of  bran-water  and  milk, 
but  more  ufually  of  decoCtions  of  certain  herbs ;  to 
which  are  added  honey,  brown  fugar,  and  fometimes  le¬ 
nitive  electary,  and  otiier  drugs.  Ciyfters  are  emollient, 
carminative,  lenitive,  aftringent,  laxative,  anodyne, 
uterine,  antifebrific,  nouriftiing,  Sic. 

In  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  ciyfters  are  given 
by  means  of  a  pipe  of  ivory  fafter.ed  to  a  bladder,  the 
patient  being  made  to  lie  on  one  fide,  and  to  retain  the 
liquor  as  long  as  he  is  able.  The  French,  and  fome 
other  nations,  ufe  a  fort  of  fyringe,  holding  a  pint,  or 
more,  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  better 
method,  as,  by  this  means,  liquors  are  not  only  more 
quickly,  but  more  forcibly  thrown  into  the  inteftines, 
and  are  made  to  pals  farther  than  by  the  Englifh  method. 
Some  alfo  ufe  a  leather  pipe  of  half  an  ell  long,  which 
is  faftened  to  the  fyringe,  and  to  the  pipe  introduced  in¬ 
to  pne  anus,  and  by  this  means  the  patient  can  give  him- 
felf  the  cly ft e’ . 

Great  care  muft  be,  taken  in  adminiftring  ciyfters ,  that 
the  liquor  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  only  te¬ 
pid,  or  moderately  warm,  both  extremes  being  capable 
of  doing  great  injury  to  the  bowels. 

Clyjiers  are  properly  ufed,  1.  Where  a  coftive  ftate  is  to 
be  removed,  and  the  body  rendered  foluble.  2.  For  al¬ 
leviating  the  pains  arifing  from  the,  colic,  (tone,  dyfen- 
tery,  violent  haemorrhoids,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
abdomen.  3.  For  making  revulfions  from  the  head  in, 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  deliriums,  and  other  diforders  of 
that  part.  4.  In  difficult  labours,  whether  the  foetus  be 
dead  or  alive,  efpecially  if  the  mother  be  coftive,  as 
alfo  for  evpelling  the  fecundines,  when  they  adhere  too 
firmly  to  the  womb,  or  remain  longer  behind  than  they 
ought.  5.  Cly  ft  a  s  are  able  to  nourilh  perfons,  who,  from 
their  power  of  deglutition  being  impaired,  muft  other- 
wife  perifh  of  hunger  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  nouriftiing 
liquors  muft  be  ufed,  fuch  as  broths,  ana  the  like,  to 
which  a  little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  nature  of  the 
Cafe  will  allow  it. 

A  very  remarkable  clyftcr,  which  feems  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Englifh,  and,  from  us,  propagated  to 
others  nations,  is  the  (inoak  of  tobacco.  When  all  other 
ciyfters  have  proved  ineffectual  for  rendering  the  body 
foluble,  in  the  iliac  paflion,  and  fome  other  cafes,  the 
end  has  fometimes  been  obtained  by  injecting  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fmoak  of  tobacco,  by  means  of  a  proper 
inftrument.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  inffruments  in¬ 
vented  for  this  purpofe,  and  deferibed  by  Bartholine,  Va¬ 
lenti  ni,  and  others.  The  general  method  of  making 
them  is  this  :  a  box  is  provided,  capable  of  holding  about 
half  an  ounce  of  tobacco  ;  this  has  two  pipes,  the  one 
made  of  ivory,  to  be  introduced  into  the  anus,  the  other 
refembles  the  mouth-piece  of  foine  mufical  inffruments, 
and,  by  means  of  blowing  into  this,  the  fmoak  of  the 
lighted  tobacco  in  the  box  is  driven  forcibly  up  the  anus  : 
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this  is  to  be  continued  till  the  patient  find  a  ftrorfg  fti- 
inulus  to  go  to  ftool,  and  if  once  doing  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect,  it  is  to  be  repeated  till  it  fucceeds.  Tnis 
is  of  prodigious  fervice  in  obftinate  incarcerated  hernias 
of  the  fcrotum.  And  Hciffer  obferves,  that  he  always 
found  it  lucceed  fo  well,  as  never  to  reduce  him  to  a  ne- 
cellity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  knife.  When  tobacco 
alone  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  other  more  ftimulat- 
ing  ingredients  may  be  added  to  it  in  the  box  ;  and  this 
acrid  Imoak  fo  contrails  the  diameters  of  the  inteftines, 
that  the  prolapfed  ones  are  much  more  ealily  drawn  back 
into  the  abdomen,  than  they  otherwile  could  be.  See 
FtfMIGATOR. 

Clyflct  s  of  the  liquid  kind  are  prepared  of  different  in¬ 
gredients,  according  to  the  intentions  propofed  to  be  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  as,  in  practice,  thole  intentions  are  princi¬ 
pally  four,  to  alter  and  change,  to  evacuate,  to  corro¬ 
borate,  and  to  mitigate  pain  ;  fo  chjlcrs  are  accordingly 
contrived  to  foften  the  indurated  faxes,  to  correct  tiie 
acrid,  acid,  and  i'aline  recrements,  to  evacuate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  large  inteftines,  and  to  corroborate  the  weak 
and  languid  fibres  of  the  inteftines  in  general,  and  fo 
ftrengthen  their  periftaltic  motion  ;  or  laltly,  to  mitigate 
the  fpafms  of  their  contracted  coats,  and  relax  their  con¬ 
flicted  fibres. 

When  chjiers  are  intended  to  lubricate  and  foften  the  dry 
and  indurated  faxes,  or  to  obtund  acrid,  faline,  corro- 
five,  and  acid  humours,  in  the  large  inteftines,  they  are 
to  be  prepared  with  the  emollient  ingredients,  fuch  as 
broths,  milk,  decoctions  of  emollient  herbs,  as  marfh- 
mallows,  and  the  like,  with  manna,  oil,  and  the  like 
afliftances  ;  and,  as  all  thele  ingredients  have  a  power  of 
relaxing  fpafms,  as  well  as  of  loftening  the  faxes,  c\  li¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  are  extremely  beneficial  in  all  fpafmodic 
diforders,  fever-,  pains,  and  cafes  where  the  patient  is 
coftive,  whether  it  be  from  fpafms  of  the  inteftines,  or 
from  induration  of  the  faeces. 

When  the  intention  is  at  once  to  evacuate  the  inteftines, 
and  to  carry  off-  ftagnant  (tumours,  then  faits,  added  to 
the  decoctions,  admirably  anfwer  the  end.  Glauber's 
fait,  Epfom  fait,  and  lal  gem,  are  all  ufeful  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes :  in  fome  cafes  alfo  fal  ammoniac  ;  and  experience 
ihews,  that  half  an  ounce  of  one  of  thefe  faits  in  a  ilyf- 
ter,  will  do  more  toward  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  than  four  ounces  of  any  of  the  common 
purging  eiectaries.  Corroborating  clyjiers  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  the  four  greater  hot  feeds,  bay  and  juniper-ber¬ 
ries,,  the  carminative  oils,  &c.  and  in  violent  diforders  of 
the  head,  fuch  as  apoplexies,  palfies,  lethargies,  and  the 
like,  rue,  marjoram,  thyme,  rofemary,  and  lavender 
flowers,  are  conveniently  added  to  cly/ters :  as  are  mug- 
wort,  pennyroyal,  feverfew,  and  the  like.  When  there 
is  any  diforder  of  the  womb,  or  fuppreflion  of  the  men- 
fes,  the  clyfters  of  the  fedative  kind  are  principally  to  be 
compcfed  of  oil,  or  the  like  fatty  ingredients,  and  fuch 
as  confift  purely  of  oil  a1  one,  are  found  often  to  do  won¬ 
ders  in  allaying  the  moll  violent  pains. 

Clysters,  Noun/hing,  are  thofe  applied  with  defign  fo 
nourifh  perfons  who  cannot  take  in  any  aliment  at  the 
mouth.  Hildanus  tells  us,  that  Aubery,  a  phyfician, 
fed  a  woman  of  quality  fix  weeks  with  clyjiers  eompofed 
of  capons  flefti,  and  other  fowls,  boiled  to  a  pulp,  with 
yolks  of  eggs,  applied  twice  a  day.  It  is  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  conceive  how  chjicrs  Ihould  nourifh  ;  and  the  cafe 
is  brifkly  controverted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Royal  Academy,  between  M.  Littre,  who  maintains  the 
negative,  and  M.  Lemery. 

The  arguments  ufed  by  the  firft,  are,  that  the  materials 
of  the  chjier ,  for  want  of  the  ordinary  paffage,  want  the 
preparation  neceflary  to  be  converted  into  nourifh  meat ; 
and  befide  that,  are  out  of  the  road  for  getting  into  the 
blood :  for  in  the  firft  of  the  large  inteftines,  called  the 
cacum ,  is  a  valve  called  valvula  Bauhini ,  to  oppofe  the 
paffage  of  any  food  into  the  fmall  inteftines  :  and  there 
are  no  lacteal  veins  in  the  large  inteftines,  but  abundance 
in  the  fmall  ones.  But  the  lacieals  are  the  only  canals 
that  can  carry  the  chyle  into  its  receptacle,  and  the  chyle 
is  the  only  fubftance  that  can  nourifh. 

To  this,  M.  Lemery  objects,  that  very  great  anatomifts 
have  found  ladteals  in  the  large  inteftines,  though  but  in 
fmall  numbers :  but  though  there  were  none,  adds  lie, 
the  meferaic  veins  are  indifputably  diftributed  to  thefe 
inteftines  ;  and  may  eaftly  be  fuppofed  to  pump  up  the 
moft  fubtil  part  of  a  broth,  and  carry  it  into  the  blood. 
M.  Merry  has  palled  a  liquor  immediately  from  the  large 
inteftines  into  thefe  veins  :  befides,  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine  is  fo  porous  throughout,  that  nature  feems  to  have 
intended  an  extraordinary  way  of  conveying  fluids  into 
the  blood,  to  be  ready  on  extraordinary  occalions. 

This  notion  will  appear  inconteftible,  if  M.  Morin’s 
theory  of  the  paffage  of  the  urine  be  admitted. 

Herodotus  fays,  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft  who  invent- 
e&jlyjiers  or  rather,  who  applied  them  to  ufc.  Galen  I 
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and  Fliny  add,  that  they  took  the  hint  from  a  bird  of 
t  |  r  country,  called  ibis,  width  they  frequently  cbferv- 
,  to  ma^e  this  kind  cf  injection  with  its  beak,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  difchai'ge  fifth  ihvefal  times.  Others  fay, 
t  lat  the  cii'oniti,  or  f  ork,  firft  taught  men  the  application 
of  clyjiers. 

Clysters,  Uterine,  ate  injmftior.s  into  the  uterus,  or 
womb. 

Clysters,  Cathbliew  f»r.  See  Catholicon. 

CNF MOD AC  1  YL/EUS,1  in  /incur, n n,‘  a  mufclcq  other- 
wile  called  extenjo'  te\:tii  inter  nodi  i  digitor  um'.  See  Ex- 
tensor  tertii  inter  nodi:',  Sec: 

CNEORUM,  in  Botany,  wtclczc-ivail a  genus  of  the  trian- 
dna  monegynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  three  narrow  oblong  petals,  and  three  ftamiha  which 
are  ihorter  than  the  petals.  In  the  centre  is  fituated  ail 
obtule  three-cornered  gcrn.en,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  dry  berrry  with  three  lobes,-  having  three  Cells, 
each  containing  one  round  feed.  We  have  but  one  fpe- 
cies.  r 

CNICUo,  in  Botany,  BleJJed  Thijile  ;  a  genus  of  the  fyngc- 
ncjia  ■polga'nuu  a-yui/is  clafi.  ItS  characters  are  thefe: 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  Italy  ;  the  flower  is  com- 
pofed  of  fevcral  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  uni¬ 
form  ;  thele  are  funnel-fhaped,  and  cut  at  the  top  into 
five  equal  fegments,  having  five  Ihort  hairy  fiamina.  In 
the  centre  is  fituated  a  Ihort  germen  crowned  with  down, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  ftngle  feed  crowned  with 
dewn,  and  fhut  up  in  the  empalement.  There  are  four 
fpeciesi 

1  he  firft  fort  is  the  carchnry  which  is  ufed  rn  medicine  ; 
this  is  an  annual  plant,-  which  perifhes  foo.n  after  the 
feeds  are  1 1 pc e  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain,-  and  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  England  to  fajfply  the  market.  This  plant  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  require  no  defcription;  Sec  lab:  of  Botan' , 
Clafs  12. 

COA,  in  Natural  Hi/ior'-y  the  name  given  by  Plunder  to  a 
genus  of  plants,-  called  by  Linmeus  hippocratea. 

CO  ACE  R  V  A  I  EM  vacuum .  See  Vacuum. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fufpended 
on  leathers,  apd  moved  on  wheels. 

In  England,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are 
drdwri  by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules. 
In  a  part  of  the  Laft,-  elnecially  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogtft,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den¬ 
mark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches  j 
though  this  is  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe. 

The  coachman  is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before 
the  body  of  the  coach.  But  the  Spaniifi  policy  has  dis¬ 
placed  him  in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance  ;  on 
occalion  of  the  duke  d’Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very 
important  fccret  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach 
had  been  overheard,  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  : 
fines  that  time,  the  place  of  the  Spanifh  coachman  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  French  ftage-coachman,  and  our 
poftillion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

1  he  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French  :  yet 
they  are  not  of  any  great  antiquity  even  in  France  • 
fcarce  reaching  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

1  heir  ufe,  at  their  firft  rife,  was  only  for  the  country  : 
and  authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  fmgular,  that  there 
were  at  firft  no  more  than  two  coaches  in  Paris  ;  the  one 
that  of  the  queen,  and  the  other  that  of  Diana,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  II..  The  firft  courtier  who  had  one, 
was  Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dauphin,  whofe  enormous 
bulk  difibled  him  from  travelling  on  horfebackl 
Coaches  were firft  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  by 
1  itz-Allen,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  they  were  in  general 
ule  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  London  about  the  year 
1605.  Anderfon’s  Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  421,  469. 
Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions  to  be 
brought  by  fteps  and  degrees  to  their  perfection  ;  at  pre- 
fent  they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard  to 
eafe,  or  magnificence. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  made  feveral  fumptuary  laws  for 
reftraining  the  exceflive  richnefs  of  couches ,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  gold,  fiiver,  &c.  therein  ;  but  they  have 
had  the  fate  to  be  neojedted. 

Loaches  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  thofe  that  have 
iron  bows,  or  necks,  and  thofe  that  have  not ;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  hath  two  principal  parts,  the  bod}', 
and  the  train,  or  carriage.  See  Crane-, mfi,  and 
Perch. 

The  body  is  that  part  where  the  paffengers  ar  difpofed  ; 
and  the  carriage  is  that  which  fuftains  tne  body,  and  to 
which  the  wheels  arc  faftened,  that  give  motion  to  the 
whole  machine. 

Coaches  are  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  their  ftrudture, 
into  coaches ,  properly  lo  called,  chariot  >,  ca  jhes ,  and  her- 
/ins *  With  regard  to  the  circuuiftances  of  their  ufe, 
See.  we  diftinguilh  Jiagc-coacbe  ,  hackney-coaches ,  Sec. 

Charioty  or  HalJ kCoACH,  is  a  kind  of  coach  that  has  only  a 
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feat  behind  ;  with  a  ftool,  at  moft,  before.  When  thefe 
are  very  gay,  richly  garniflied,  and  hath  five  glaffes,  they 

are  called  CALASHES.  .  c 

Hac  knn- Coaches,  thofe  expofed  to  lure,  in  the  itreets  oi  i 
London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates  fixed  by 
authority. 

Thefe  firft  began  to  ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  ra¬ 
ther  waited  at  inns,  in  1625?  and  were  only  twenty  in 
number  :  but  they  were  fo  much  increafed  in  1635,  that 
king  Charles  iffued  an  order  of  council  for  retraining 
them.  In  1637  he  allowed  fifty  hackney-coachmen ,  each 
of  whom  might  keep  twelve  horles.  In  1652  their  num¬ 
ber  was  limited  to  two  hundred,  and  in  165+  extended 
to  three  hundred.  In  1691  four  hundred  were  licenicd 
at  5I.  annually  for  each.  In  1694  feven  hundred  were 
allowed,  and  taxed  by  the  5  an^  6  W.  and  M.  at  4I. 
per  annum,  each. 

Thole  in  London  are  under  the  direction  of  commif- 
fioners,  who  taken  cognizance  ot  all  caules  and  difputes 
sTrifmg  thereupon. 

By  9  Anne,  cap.  23.  eight  hundred  hackney -coaches 
were  allowed  in  London  and*  Weftminfter;  but  by  8 
Geo.  Ill.  cap.  24.  the  number  is  increafed  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  ;  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by  commillioners,  and 
pay  a  duty  of  5.1.  a  week  for  each  licence  to  the  crown  . 
and  if  any  perfon  drive  a  hackney-coat h  without  licence, 
he  /hall  forfeit  5/.  And  coachmen  ufing  abulive  lan¬ 
guage,  or  demanding  more  than  their  fare,  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  20'. 

The  flat.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  57.  ordains,  that  where 
coachmen  refufe  to  go  at,  or  exact  more  for  their  hire 
than  is  limited  by  the  a  cl,  they  fhall  forfeit  not  exceed¬ 
ing  3  .  nor  under  I0‘.  and  the  commiffioners  have  power 
to  determine  it.  The  fare  of  hackney  coacnmen  in 
London,  or  within  .ten  miles  thereof,  is  12c.  6.1.  per  day, 
allowing  twelve  hours  to  the  day ;  and  by  the  hour,  not 
above  i.r,  67.  for  the  firft,  and  1 r.  for  every  hour  alter  ; 
and  none  are  obliged  to  pay  above  u.  for  tde  ufe  ot  any 
hackney  coach  for  any  diftance,  not  mentioned  in  the  adt, 
which  is  not  above  one  mile  and  four  furlongs  ;  nor 
above  it.  6.-/.  for  any  diftance  not  exceeding  two  miles. 
Coachmen  are.  to  have  numbers  on  their  coaches ,  on  tin 
plates,  or  fhall  forfeit  5'.  and  refuting  any  perfon  to  take 
-the  number  ot  their  coaches  or  giving  a  wrong  number, 
incurs  the  forfeiture  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  40  w  None 
but  l:cenfed  coaches  fhall  ply  at  funerals  for  hire,  under 
the  penalty  of  5'.  Drivers  of  hackney  coaches  are  to 
give  way  to  perfons  of  quality,  and  gentlemen’s  coaches , 
on  the  penalty  of  tot.  By  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  28.  every 
hackney  -coach  is  to  be  provided  with  cheque-ftrings  ;  and 
every  coachman  plying  without  them,  incurs  a  penalty 
of  5'.  On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only  a  hundred 
and  feventy-five  coaches  to  ply,  which  were  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  commillioners ;  but  their  number  is  now 
unlimited. 

Coaches,  ft  age,  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  conveyaance  of 
travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another  ;  and  thele, 
as  well  as  other  coaches,  chaifes,  &c.  with  four  wheels, 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  5I 

Coach,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a  chamber  or  apartment 
near  the  ftern,  fn  a  {hip  of  war. 

COADJUTOR,  FcIIovj- Helpc',  |s  properly  ufed  for  a  pre¬ 
late  joined  to  another,  to  affift  him  in  the  difeharge  of 
the  fundtions  of  his  prelature ;  and  even,  in  virtue 
thereof,  to  fucceed  him. 

The  coadjutor  has  the  fame  privileges  with  the  bifhop  him- 
felf.  Coadjutors  were  formerly  appointed  by  kings,  for 
archbiftiops  and  biiliops  grown  old,  or  ablent,  and  not 
able  to  fuperintend  their  diocefes.  But  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  coadjutors,  in  Romifh  countries,  is  now  relerved 
to  the  pope  alone. 

Coadjutors  are  alfocalled  bilhopsft;  partibus  infidelium ;  bc- 
caufe  it  is  necefiary  the  coadjutor  of  a  bifhop  fhould  be  a 
bi/hop  himfelf ;  without  which,  he  cannot  difeharge  the 
office. 

'Lhe  ule  of  coadjutors  in  the  church  is  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  empire.  Symmachus  fpeaks  of  affiftants,  or  co¬ 
adjutors,  given  to  magiftrates ;  and  calls  them  adjutores 
publici  officii . 

The  popes,  formerly,  made  a  fhameful  abufe  of  the  co¬ 
adjutor  ies  :  fome  they  granted  to  children,  and  young  peo¬ 
ple,  with  this  claufe,  donee  ingrejfcs  fuerit :  till  they  were 
capable  of  entering  upon'  the  adminijir ation  of  the  office. 
Others  they  granted  to  perfons  not  in  orders,  with  this 
claufe,  donee  accefferit  :  and  others  to  perfons  at  a  great  di¬ 
ftance,  with  this  claufe,  ciim  regreffus :  but  the  council  of 
Trent  tied  down  the  pope’s  hands,  by  adding  abundance 
cf  reftridtions  on  the-  article  of  coadjutors. 

In  nunneries  they  have  coadjutrixes  ;  who  are  religious, 
nominated  to  fucceed  the  abbess,  under  pretence  of 
aiding  her  in  the  difeharge  of  her  office. 

C  O  AD  UN  AT  IE,  in  Botany ,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
fragment  a  metbodi  n  at  walls  of  Linux- us. 
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COAGMENT ATION,  is  ufed,  among  Chcmjls,  ft*-  the 
adt  of  melting  down  a  matter,  by  calling  in  certain  pc  .  -- 
ders,  and  afterwards  reducing  the  whole  into  a  concrete, 
or  folid. 

COAGULABLE  lymph  of  the  Hood.  See  Lymph. 

COAGULATION,  in  Cl.  cmiftry,  denotes  certain  opera¬ 
tions,  in  which  fluid  bodies  become  folid  ;  a-,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  crystallization  of  Jalts.  In  a  general 
fenle,  it  fignifies  the  condenfing,  or  thickening  of  a  fluid 
matter  without  its  iofing  any  of  the  fcnfible  parts  which 
occafioned  its  fluidity  ;  as  we  frequently  fee  in  blood, 
milk,  Sic. 

We  diftinguifh  between  that  kind  of  thickening  which 
is  eftedted  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  parts  cf  a 
body,  as  is  in  clay,  which  condenfes  in  the  fun,  properly 
called  burdening  ;  and  that  eft’ecled  without  any  lofs  of 
its  fubftance,  called  coagulating.  Thus,  we  fay,  that  cold 
coagulates  blood,  &c. 

There  is  one  general  term,  viz.  concretion,  which  includes 
coagulation,  condenfation,  and  hardening. 

By  inje&ing  an  acid  into  the  vein  of  an  animal,  the  blood 
coagulates  ;  which  flops  its  circulation,  and  brings  im-  . 
mediate  death.  Several  poifons  have  their  effedt  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  coagulation. 

Coagulation  is  performed  by  fix  di 
operations  in  chemiftry,  ar 
in  feveral  ways. 

1.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by  congealing,  cryftalliz- 
ing,  and  precipitating  ;  as  in  the  mercuuus  viue,  and  fome 
otner  fucii  preparations. 

2.  With  oil,  which  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  to  itfelf 
fulphur,  falts,  and  metals. 

3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  the 
white  of  eggs,  the  lerum  of  the  blood,  dec. 

4.  With  acid  and  alkali,  growing  lolid  together,  as  in 
the  tartarum  vitriolatum. 

5.  With  fixed  alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid 
falts,  as  in  milk,  ferum,  and  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  the  ccagulum  cf  the  Latins,  the  ornna,  and 
the  Tse uio0(  of  the  Greeks,  are  the  fame  with  what  in 
Englrfh  we  call  rennet.  See  Rennet. 

Coagulum,  in  Ckemiftt  -,  denote  curdled  concretions 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  liquors  ;  fuch  as  the 
precipitate  of  nlver  in  the  formation  of  luna  cornea , 
&c. 

Coagulum  aluminafum,  alum-curd,  a  form  of  medicine, 
preferibed  long  (in.ee  by  Riveriu?,  and  now  taken  into  the 
London  difpenfatory.  It  is  ordered  to  be  made  by  putt¬ 
ing  whites  of  eggs  into  a  pewter  or  earthen  vefiel,  and 

•  ftirring  them  about  with  a  large  lump  of  alum  till  they 
are  coagulated. 

COAK  denotes  a  fort  of  foffil  coals  that  have  undergone  a 
fimilar  operation  to  that  of  charring;  whereby  they  ai  e 
deprived  of  their  phlegm,  acid,  and  the  greeted  part  of 
their  oil  ;  and  are  therefore  ufed  in  furnaces  for  fmelting 
iron  ore,  and  for  drying  malt. 

COAL,  a  black,  fulphureous,  inflammable  matter,  dug 
out  of  the  earth  ;  ferving  in  many  countries  as  the  com¬ 
mon  fuel. 

This  we  fornetimes  call  pit-coal,  foffil- coal ,  earth-coal,  and 
natural  coal,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  an  artificial  fuel  made 
in  imitation  hereof,  by  half  burning  the  branches  and 
roots  of  trees  ;  properly  called  charcoal,  and  fma’lcoal :  in 
places,  whither  coal  is  brought  by  fea,  it  is  called  fea-coal. 
Coal  is  one  of  the  clafs  of  opake  inflammable  foffils,  and 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  being  of  a  gloify  hue, 
foft,  friable,  not  fufibie,  but  ealily  inflammable,  and 
leaving,  after  burning,  a  large  refiduum  of  whitifh  allies. 
We  have  three  fpecies  of  this  foffil  in  common  ufe  for 
our  fuel  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I.  A  hard 

•  dufky  black  coal.  This  is  in  common  ufe  with  us,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Scotch  coal  (though  that  name  is  not  re- 
ftrained  to  this  fpecies  alone,  but  the  following  is  indif- 
criminately  known  among  the  dealers  by  the  fame  appel¬ 
lation)  :  this  is  ufually  of  a  rough  and  dufty  furface,  and 
is  lefs  gloflV,  when  frefh  broken,  than  any  other  coal. 
It  burns  brifkly,  and  turns  wholly  to  allies,  not  leaving 
any  cinders.  There  is  a  vaft  deal  of  this  dug  about  Ly- 
mington  in  Hampfliire,  whence  it  is  often  called  by  the 
dealers  Lyrr.ington  coal.  2.  A  hard  gloft'y  coal.  I  ins  is 
fornetimes  fold  in  London  with  the  former,  under  the 
name  of  Scotch  coal ,  but  it  is  more  determinately  known 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom- by  the  name  of  IVelch  coal. 
It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  others  by  its  great  hardnefs, 
and  gloify  black,  where  frefh  broken,  and  is  mUcn 
efteemed  for  burning  with  lefs  lmoak  than  any  other 
kind  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  generally 
in  Wales,  they  ufe  it  to  make  malt.  3.  i  he  third  is  our 
common  coat,  too  well  known  to  need  any  defeription, 
but  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  others  by  its  fliattery  fri¬ 
able  ftru&ure,  and  "its  great  glofs  when  frefh  broken.  It 
is  common  in  moft  countries  of  Europe  ;  though  the 
Englifa  coal  is  of  moft  repute,  even  in  foreign  countries  ; 

not- 
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notwithftanding  fome  pretend  that  of  the  Fofle  in  Au¬ 
vergne  not  to  be  inferior  to  it. 

The  common  pit-coal  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac.  The  mouths  of  our  fubterranean  fires  in  the 
coal  countries  all  afford  it,  and  it  is  even  found  in  brick  - 
kilns,  where  nothing  but  coal  is  burnt  with  the  clay.  It 
may  appear  ftrange  indeed  to  fome,  that  this  black  fub- 
ftance  thould  yield  fo  white  and  fine  a  fait ;  but  chemifts 
know  that  all  volatile  falts  whatever  may  be  freed  from 
their  fcetor  and  intenfe  colour,  by  tranfmuting  them  into 
a  fal  ammoniac,  by  the  mediation  of  an  acid,  as  the  fpi- 
rit  of  fait,  vitriol,  or  alum  ;  after  fublimation  with  which, 
they  become  white,  fweet,  and  pure.  The  reafon  of  this 
change  is,  that  though  the  falts  always  carry  over  fome 
of  the  foetid  oil  with  them  in  a  ftate  of  volatility,  yet 
being  thus  in  a  manner  fixed,  the  foetid  oil  muff  by  force 
of  fire  rife  firft,  leaving  the  fubfequent  fal  ammoniac 
without  fmell :  though  it  is  ftill  a  doubt,  whether  the  fait  be 
the  better  or  theworle  for  this  labour.  Phil.  1  ranf.  N  130. 
The  goodnefs  of  coal  is  found  by  its  being  as  free  as  pof- 
fible  from  fulphur,  in  its  heating  iron  well,  and  by  its 
burning  a  long  time  in  the  fmith’s  forge.  The  Englifh 
coal  has  this  property  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  never  lights 
fo  perfectly  as  when  water  is  thrown  on  it. 

The  commerce  of  coal  is  very  confiderable  in  England  ; 
great  quantities  are  exported  to  France,  &c.  by  way  of 
Rouen.  The  meafure  whereby  it  is  fold  is  the  chaldron, 
containing  thirty-fix  bulhels,  or  a  little  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-eight  hundred  weight;  allowing  a  chaldron,  Newcaftle 
meafure,  to  be  fifty-three  hundred  weight,  and  eight  New¬ 
caftle  chaldrons  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  London  chaldrons. 
However  the  weight  of  a  chaldron  of  coals  has  been  vari 
oufly  eftimated.  It  appears  that  the  mean  quantity  of  coal, 
annually  imported  into  London,  deduced  from  an  eftimate 
of  ten  years,  viz.  from  1770  to  1779,  is  658,853  chal¬ 
drons,  or  about  922,396  tons. 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  fixes  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Newcaftle  coal  into  London  at  fo  early  a  period 
as  the  year  1305. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  F rench  Royal  Acadamy,  we  have 
an  account  of  two  experiments  on  the  common  pit-coal , 
made  by  M.  Des  Landes  while  in  England,  and  which 
he  thinks  have  efcaped  the  Englifh  philofophers. 

1  ft,  Pounding  fome  coal ,  and  putting  half  an  ounce  of  it 
in  a  phial  of  water,  the  mixture  became  quite  black  :  but 
leaving  it  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  window,  during  a  cold 
winter  night,  in  the  morning  it  was  found  frozen,  and 
turned  to  a  reddifh  colour.  The  reafon  of  the  change 
mull  be,  that  the  froft  had  difengaged  the  fulphurs  of  the 
coal ;  though  one  would  little  expeCt  fuch  an  effedt  from  it. 
2dly,  From  an  infufion  of  cinders  in  brandy,  mixed  with 
iron  filings,  arifes  a  black  tincture,  which  brightens  in 
proportion  as  it  is  heated  :  when  arrived  at  the  heat  of 
boiling,  the  colour  becomes  perfectly  fine  and  foft,  and 
gives  a  dye  to  cloth,  which  no  workman  can  imitate. 

The  ftrata,  or  veins  of  coals  in  coal-pits ,  are  numerous, 
and  their  order,  quality,  &c.  are  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  In  thofe  at  Dudley,  in  Staffordfhire,  the 
ftrata,  below  the  turf,  are  two  or  three  clays,  a  grey 
ftone,  and  a  hard  grey  rock  ;  then  they  are  expreffed  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  to  be,  1.  coal,  called 
bench-coal ;  2.  flipper-coal,  lefs  black  and  filming  than 
the  former ;  3’  [pin-coal ,  more  black  and  ftiining ;  4. 

Jlone-coal ,  much  like  canal-coal. 

Thefe  ftrata  have  between  each  of  them  a  bat,  or  bed,  of 
a  peculiar  fort  of  matter,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown 
piece.  Below  thefe  are  divers  metalline  ftrata  ;  as  a  black 
fubftance  called  the  dun-row  bat ;  a  grey  iron  ore, 
called  the  dun-row  iron-Jlone  ;  a  bluifh  bat,  called  white- 
row  ;  a  blackifii  }ron  ore,  called  white-row  grains ;  or 
iron-Jlone ;  a  grey  iron  ore,  called  mid-row  grains  ;  a 
black  foil'll  fubftance,  called  the  gublin-bat ;  a  black  iron 
ore,  called  gublin  iron-Jlone  5  a  dark  grey  iron  ore,  called 
rubble  iron-Jlone  ;  and  laftly  the  table-bat. 

Then,  5.  comes  a  coarfe  fort  of  coal ,  called  foot-coal ; 
a  black  brittle  bat ;  6.  the  heathen-coal ;  7.  a  fubftance 
like  coarfe  coal ;  though  called  a  bat,  became  it  does  not 
burn  well ;  and  8.  bench- coal. 

Coal,  Bovey,  fo  called  from  Bovey  Heath  in  Devonflure, 
where  it  is  found.  Dr.  Mills,  whofe  paper  of  remarks 
upon  it  is  publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
vol.  II.  part  ii.  N  53.  anno  1760,  thinks  it  is  the  fame 
with  the  foffil  wood,  or  as  the  miners  call  it,  the  JoJJil- 
COal,  defcribed by  Hollman,  ib.  vol.  xlix.  p.  506.  ib.  N  85, 

Coal,  Canal.  See  Ampelites.' 

Coa L-balls,  balls  made  of  coal  and  clay,  or  flack,  for  firing. 
Thefe  balls  are  made  with  j-  of  clay,  without  fand  or 
gravel,  and  f  of  coal-dufl ,  or  culm,  well  mixed,  and 
formed  either  into  round  balls  or  into  bricks.  i  his  coal- 
dufl  being  the  refufe  ot  the  mine,  makes  this  fort  of  firing 
cheap.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N  460.  feCt.  3. 

Coal -mines. — Wilfully  fetting coal- mines  on  fire,  is  by  ftatute 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  10  G.  II.  c,  32.  §  6. 
Vol.I.  N°  71. 
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CoAL-foot.  See  Soot. 

Co AL-fpirits.  Coals  diftilled  in  a  retorjt  not  only  afford  A 
phlegm  and^  black  oil,  but  a  fpirit  which  is  apt  to  force 
the  lute  and  break  the  glafles,  and  will  catch  fire  at  the 
flame  ot  a  candle.  We  are  told  that  bladders  mav  be  filled 
with  this  fpirit,  or  inflammable  air,  which  may  be  kept 
a  confiderable  time.  It  the  bladder  be  pierced  with  a  pin, 
and  fqueezed  near  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  fpirit  will 
take  fire,  and  afford  an  amufing  fpectacle.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  N  452.  fe£L  5.  See  Damps. 

Small- Coal  is  a  fort  of  charcoal,  prepared  from  the 
fpray  and  brufh-wood,  ftripped  off  trom  the  branches 
of  coppice-wood,  fometimes  bound  in  bavins  for  that 
purpofe,  and  fometimes  prepared  without  binding. 

The  wood  they  difpofe  on  a  level  floor,  and  fetting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  on  fire,  they-throw  on  more  and  more,  a*  faff 
as  it  kindles  ;  whence  arifes  a  fudden  blaze,  till  all  be 
burnt  that  was  near  the  ]Slace.  As  foon  as  all  the  wood 
is  thrown  on,  they  caft  water  on  the  heap  from  a  large 
difii  or  fcoop  ;  and  thus  keep  plying  the  heap  of  glowing 
coals,  which  flops  the  fury  of  the  fire,  while,  with  a  rake, 
they  fpread  it  open,  and  turn  it  with  fhovels  till  no  more 
fire  appears.  When  cold,  the  coals  are  put  up  into  facks 
for  ufe. 

COALESCENCE.,  the  union  or  growing  together  of  two 
bodies  before  feparate.  It  is  principally  applied  to  fome 
bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate  during  infancy, 
but  afterwards  grow  together ;  or  to  fome  morbid  union 
of  parts  which  fhould  naturally  be  diftinCt  from  each 
other.  Thus  there  is  a  coale [ccnce  of  the  fides  of  the  vul¬ 
va,  anus,  and  nares  ;  of  the  eye-lids,  fingers,  toes,  and 
many  other  parts. 

COALITION,  the  re-union  or  growing  together  of  parts 
before  feparated.  See  Conglutination,  he. 

COAMINGS,  in  Ship- Budding,  are  thofe  planks,  or  that 
frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches,  which  raife 
them  up  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  deck;  Loop  holes 
for  mulkets  to  fhoot  out  at,  are  often  made  in  the  coam¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  clear  the  Heck  of  the  enemy  when  the  fhip 
is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
fpecies  of  tutia  or  tutty,  which  was  always  found  in  a 
tubular  form.  It  has  its  name  from  xavn,  a  word  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  fort  of  cyllndric  tube,  into  which  the  melted 
brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace,  and  in  which  it  was 
fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it  always  depofited  a  fort  of 
recrement  on  the  fides  of  the  veffel  or  tube,  and  this  was 
the  tutty  called  coane. 

COAST,  a  fea-fhore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea. 

Co ast- ABary,  or  Cost -Mary,  in  Botany.  See  Tanzv. 

COASTING,  that  fort  of  navigation,  wherein  the  places 
failed  to  and  from,  are  not  far  diftant ;  fo  that  a  fhip 
may  fail  in  fight  of  the  land,  or  within  founding,  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Such  are  the  voyages  on  the  Narrow,  or  Britifh  feas,  be¬ 
tween  England,  Holland,  and  France;  alfo  thofe  about 
the  Britifh  feas,  and  in  the  Meditarranean,  he. 

For  the  performance  hereof,  there  is  only  required  good 
knowledge  of  the  land,  of  the  time  and  direction  of  the 
tide,  of  the  reigning  winds,  of  the  roads  and  havens,  the 
ufe  of  the  compafs,  and  of  the  lead,  or  founding-line. 

Coasting  Pilot.  See  Pilot. 

Coasting,  in  Agriculture,  he.  denotes  the  tranfplanting 
of  a  tree,  and  placing  it  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  eaft,  weft,  north,  he.  as  it  flood  before. 

COAT,  i Anatomy.  See  Tunica  and  Eye. 

Coat  oj  arms,  in  Heraldry,  a  cloak,  or  habit,  worn  by  the 
ancient  knights  over  their  arms,  both  in  war  and  at 
tournaments  ;  and  ftill  borne  by  the  heralds  at  arms. 

It  was  a  kind  of  furcoat,  reaching  only  as  low  as  the  na¬ 
vel  ;  open  at  the  fides,  with  fhort  fleeves  ;  fometimes 
furred  with  ermines  and  vair  ;  whereon  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knight,  embroidered  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin,  coloured  black,  green, 
red,  and  blue :  whence  the  rule,  never  to  apply  colour 
on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal. 

The  coats  of  arms  were  frequently  open  and  diverfified 
with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately 
placed,  as  we  ftill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  &c. 
hence  they  were  alfo  called  devizes,  or  devijes,  as  being 
divided  or  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  fewed  together; 
whence  the  words  feffe,  pale,  chevron ,  bend,  crofs ,  faltiery 
lozenge,  he.  which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces 
or  ordinaries  of  the  fhield.  See  each  in  its  place,  Bend, 
Cross*  Fesse,  he. 

Coats  of  arms,  and  banners,  were  never  allowed  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  knights,  and  ancient  nobles,  d  hey 
were  not  introduced  into  seals,  nor  indeed  to  any  other 
ufe,  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  brought  them 
from  the  croifade  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  were 
firft  invented  and  painted  on  the  fhields  of  the  knights, 
to  diftinguifh  the  variety  of  perfons  from  every  nation, 
10  D  who, 
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•Who,  when  completely  clad  in  fteel,  could  not  other- 
wile  be  known.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

Coat  of  Mail,  jacque  de  mail ,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in 
form  of  a  (hirt,  confining  of  iron  rings  wove  together 
net-wife.  See  Mail. 

Coat,  in  a  Ship ,  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas  put  about  that 
part  of  the,  maids  or  bowfprit,  which  joins  to  the  deck, 
or  lies  over  the  Item  of  a  (hip.  They  are  alfo  put  about 
the  pumps  at  the  decks,  that  no  water  may  go  down 
there  ;  and  they  are  alfo  ufed  at  the  rudder’s  head. 

Coat  likewife  denotes  the  materials  with  which  the  (hip's 
Tides  and  malls  are  varnilhed  to  preferve  them,  as  tar,  &c. 
COA  1 1,  in  Zoology.  S  ee  Rackoon.  ! 

COATING,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Lorication. 

Coating,  in  Electricity,  denotes  a  covering  of  (heet-lead, 
tin-foil,  or  any  other  conducting  fubftance,  applied  to 
the  Leyden  phial,  or  to  any  electric  body,  and  ferving 
to  accumulate  the  electricity,  to  increafe  the  force  of  the 
charge,  and  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  di [charging. 
The  firft  perfon  who  dilcovered  the  ufe  of  coating  in  elec¬ 
trical  experiments,  was  Dr.  Bevis  :  it  was  firft  applied  to 
the  Leyden  phial,  but  has  been  fince  extended  to  a  great- 
variety  of  other  electrical  fubftances.  When  glafs  plates, 
or  jars,  lulficiently  wide  at  the  neckj  are  to  be  coated,  the 
belt  method  is  to  coat  them  with  tin-foil  on  both  fides, 
which  may  be  fixed  on  the  glafs  with  varnifh,  gum-wa¬ 
ter,  bees-wax,  &c.  but  if  the  internal  coating  cannot  be 
conveniently  introduced,  brafs  filings  may  be  ufed,  and 
ltuck  to  the  fui  face  of  the  glafs  with  gum-water,  or 
bees-wax,  &c.  However,  care  (hould  be  taken  that  the 
oppofite  coatings  do  not  come  too  near  to  each  other  :  that 
of  glafs  jars  lhould  be  kept  at  the  diftance  of,  at  lead, 
two  inches  from  the  top.  Glafs  Phials  may  be  coated 
with  filver,  by  burning  it  into  the  very  fubftance  of  the 
glafs,  fo  that  nothing  can  remove  it  without  injuring  the 
glafs,  together  with  the  metal.  Glafs,  thus  coated  and 
burnifhed,  exhibits  an  elegant  appearance,  has  no  in¬ 
equalities  in  its  lurface,  and  is  capable  of  being  charged 
as  highly  and  readily,  as  when  coated  with  tin-foil.  Glades 
ot  this  kind  will  dilcharge  fpontaneoully,  and  are  apt  to 
burft  by  the  explofion.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  part  i. 
p.  108. 

Lle&ric  fubftance. s,  which  are  eafily  melted,  fuch  as  re¬ 
fin,  fealing-wax,  &c.  may  be  eafily  coated  by  pouring 
them  on  a  circular  plate  of  tin-foil,  placed  on  a  marble 
table,  and  two  inches  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  eledtric 
plates  propefed  ;  and  then  prelling  them  with  a  pane  of 
glafs,  or  any  thing  elfe  with  a  fmooth  lurface,  to  the  re¬ 
quired  dimenfions.  When  this  is  done,  let  another  picqe 
of  tin-foil,  of  equal  fize  with  the  former,  be  applied  to 
the  upper  lurface,  by  prelling  it  gently  with  a  hot  iron. 
Eledtric  fubftances  in  a  fluid  (late  may  be  coated  by  fixiiw 
a  piece  of  tin  foil  to  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  diftg 
reaching  within  an  inch  of  the  fides,  and  by  introducing, 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  a  (lender  wire,  fo  as  to 
communicate  with  the  tin-foil ;  then  pour  the  fluid  elec¬ 
tric  into  the  dilh  ;  and  let  a  brafs  plate  of  the  fame  di¬ 
menfions  with  the  tin-foil  be  fufpended  from  a  glafs  arm, 
or  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  touch  the  furface  of 
the  electric.  A  plate  of  air  may  alio  be  coated ,  by  means 
of  two  fmcoth  circular  boards,  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter :  let  one  fide  of  each  tliele  boards  be  coated 
with  tin-foil,  which  lhould  be  palled  down  and  bur- 
nilhed,  and  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  boards.  Then 
infulate  the  boards  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  with 
their  coated  fides  turned  towards  each  other,  and  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that  they  may  be  eafily  moved  to  or  from  each 
other.  If  thefe  boards  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  about 
an  inch  afunder  they  may  be  ufed  exadly  as  the  coatings 
of  a  pane  of  glafs.  It  will  be  (hewn  that  the  eledtnc 
matter  does  not  refide  in  the  coating  of  a  charged  eledfrlc 
under  the  article  Leyden  Phial. 

COB  nut.  See  Hazle. 

COBALT,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  denfe,  compact  and  pon¬ 
derous  mineral,  very  bright  and  (hilling,  and  much  re- 
fembling  fome  of  the  antimonian  ores.  Its  lpecific  gra¬ 
vity  is  about  7,700 ;  and  its  fufibility  nearly  as  thift  of 
copper. 

It  is  fometimes  found  of  a  deep,  dufky,  bluilh  black, 
very  heavy  and  hard,  and  a  granulated  ftruftu re,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  piece  of  pure  iron,  when  fre(h  broken.  At 
.other  times,  it  is  more  compact  and  heavy,  of  a  very 
.even  texture,  and  not  granulated,  or  compofed  of  any 
ieparate  moleculae,  but  refembling  a  dufky  mafs  of  melted 
lead,  not  an  ore. 

'The  inner  part  when  fre(h  cut  or  broken,  is  in  fome 
ores  found  much  mere  beautiful  than  in  either  of  thefe 
ftates,  being  of  a  fine  bright  filvery  grey,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  apd  evenly  ftriated  ftrudture  ;  the  ltriae  all  running 
great  lengths,  b,ut  being  all  varioufly  infledted  and  un¬ 
dulated,  and  in  foine  parts  broken.  Thefe  are  the  more 
ufuaj  appearances  of  .cobalt  in  its  ore:  but  befide  thefe, 
it  .is  fubjedt  fo  an  ajterajiott  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
by  means  of  fubterraheous  fires  and  lulphur,  which  re- 
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duce  it  to  a  body  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  at  firft  fiKht 
the  fame  with  cobalt ,  though  it  proves  to  be  exadtly  the 
lame  (ubftance  on  a  chemical  analyfis. 

In  thefe  ftates,  inftead  of  the  lead-like  appearance  of  the 
common  kind,  it  is  of  a  fine  florid  red  colour,  though 
fornetimes  debafed  by  accidental  mixtures  to  a  grey,  black, 
or  yellow,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  in  this  date  it 
has  two  fubordinate  diftindtions,  as  it  appears  fometimes 
m  form  of  a  compaH  mafs  of  an  uniform  texture,  and 
fometimes  in  a  ftriated  and  beautifully  rigid  mafs  re- 
lembling  the  fibraria.  The  three  firft  ftates  of  cobalt  are 
commonly  called  cobalt  ore,  without  any  diftindlion ;  but 
the  firft  of  thefe  red  kinds  is  called  by  the  Germans  kupf- 
fer  nicol,  and  the  latter  or  ftriated  one,  the  flower  of 
cobalt.  It  contains  arfenic  or  ratfbane,  and  a  fixed  earth. 
Which  on  fufion  with  fluids  and  pot-afh,  or  any  other  al¬ 
kali  fait,  yields  that  fine  blue  glafs  which  we  call  fmalt, 
and  which  our  painters  and  wafiier-women  ufe  under  the 
names  of  fmalt  and  powder-blue.  It  is  dug  about  Snee- 
berg  and  Annaberg,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Bohemia.  It 
is  is  always  found  below,  not  mixt  with  the  ores  of  me¬ 
tals,  and  is  very  rich  in  the  aricnic  in  fome  places,  and 
but  poor  in  others  :  all  our  arfenic  is  made  from  it.  'The 
miners  are  diredted  where  the  veins  of  cobalt  lie,  by  a 
fort  of  fcrffil  which  they  call  therefore  the  flower  of  co¬ 
balt  :  it  is  a  very  elegant  fubftance,  of  a  fine  blooming 
red  colour,  and  a  radiated  ftruefure ;  fometimes  of  a 
paler  red,  and  in  form  of  powder* 

Cobalt  is  found  in  Germany,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Europe : 
and  that  it  is  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  appears  from 
the  colouring  on  old  oriental  porcelain.  Ours  is  but  a 
poor  kind,  but  it  is  met  with  in  confiderable  plenty  on 
Mendip-hills,  and  at  Gifennep  in  Cornwall.  'The  Ger¬ 
man  cobalt  generally  contains  a  large  quantity  of  bifmuth, 
and  the  Bohemian  of  filver. 

ft  he  world  is  obliged  to  Kunckel  for  the  hiftory  of  the 
feveral  arfcnics,  zaffer,  and  fmalt,  which  are  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  cobalt.  See  Arsenic,  &c. 

Cobalt ,  when  expofed  for  a  confiderable  time  by  itfelf  in 
a  heap  to  the  fun  and  rain,  yields  an  efflorefcence  of  a 
rofe  or  pcach-blofibm  colour,  called  by  the  miners  the 
flower  of  cobalt ,  and  very  much  refembling  the  native 
flowers  of  cobalt  deferibed  before,  but  lefs  beautiful :  this 
efflorefcence,  when  properly  treated,  affords  a  very  fine 
red  colour  for  the  painter’s  ufe,  and  a  little  green  vitriol. 
Spirit  of  nitre  diffolves  the  cobalt  with  a  violent  efferve¬ 
sce  ;  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  acid  is  fufficient  to 
diiiolve  fome  cobalt ,  but  other  ores  require  fix  times  or 
more  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  ore. 

I  he  (olution  is  of  an  uncertain  colour,  according  to  the 
other  matters  contained  in  the  cobalt ;  when  it  contains 
vitriol  it  is  blue,  when  it  contains  copper,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  but  particularly  in  that  kind  called,  by  the  miners, 
c  oppa  j uckle,  which  has  an  appearance  ot  copper  on  the  fur- 
fltce,  the  folution  is  then  green ;  it  is  alfo  fometimes  green 
from  the  pureft  ores  to  appearance,  ft'his  green  colour 
refembles  very  much  that  of  fait  of  fteel  well  purified, 
but  it  ftill  fee  ms  to  have  fome  fhare  of  copper  in  it.* 

Oil  of  vitriol,  and  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  a  dt  on  cobalt,  but 
do  not  properly  diffolve  it  :  they  may  rather  be  faid  to 
erode  it,  and  particularly  the  acid  of  vitriol,  which  turns 
it  into  a  white  powder,  fo  that  fpirit  of  nitre  feems  the 
proper  limple  folvent  of  it  Phil,  ft'ranf.  N°  396.  p.  199. 
The  cobalt  is  roafted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the 
flowers,  which  it  yields  in  great  abundance,  are  colledted 
in  long  wooden  funnels,  which  fupply  the  place  of  chim- 
nies,  on  the  infide  of  which  it  fticks  in  form  of  foot,  and 
from  this  foot,  or  flour,  are  made  all  the  feveral  forts  of 
arfenic  or  ratfbane.  If  this  is  only  refublimed,  or  but 
barely  melted  in  a  covered  veffel,  the  lubftance  which 
we  call  white  arfenic,  or  common  ratfbane,  is  produced. 

If  a  tenth  pait  of  lulphur  be  mixed  with  them,  and  they 
are  fublimed  together,  the  produdl  is  our  yellow  arfenic  ; 
and  the  red  arfenic  is  made  by  adding  to  the  flowers 
only  one  fiftn  of  lulphur,  and  a  little  copper  flag. 

When  the  flowers,  or  foot  of  cobalt ,  are  all  difeharged,  the 
remaining  matter  is  powdered  very  fine,  and  being  mixed 
with  three  times  the  weight  of  common  flints  in  powder, 
and  wetted  with  water,  the  whole  concretes  into  a  folid 
mafs,  and  is  what  is  called  zaffer. 
ft  wo  parts  of  this  being  fufed  with  three  parts  of  com¬ 
mon  lalt,  and  one  part  pot-afli,  die  whole  becomes  a 
beautiful  blue  fubftance,  called  smalt. 

As  fprmkling  the  powder  of  the  calx  of  flints  and  cobalt , 
for  making  them  into  zaffer,  gives  them  a  pretty  firm  co- 
alefcence,  and  even  the  hardnefs  ot  a  common  done, 
perfons  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  procefs,  have 
taken  zaffer  for  a  native  mineral. 

Cobalt  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  that  fuftbeative 
vapour  or  damp  in  mines,  which  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
miners.  It  is  common  among  the  Germans,  to  lay  011 
this  occafion,  that  the  cobalt  rofe  and  choaked  them.  See 
Damps. 
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COBBAN,  in  Botany ,  a  fmall  tree  like  a  peach-tree,  which 
grows  in  Sumatra,  called  Perjic-a  affinis  in  Taprobana , 
C.  B.  jirbor  Oetruph ,  Jive  cobban,  J.  B.  It  bears  a  fmall 
leaf,  like  that  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  Jiliqua  ca- 
thartica ,  with  lhort  branches,  and  a  yellowifh  or  laftron- 
coloured  bark.  The  fruit  is  thick  and  round  like  a  ten¬ 
nis-ball,  inclofing  a  nut  as  big  as  a  filberd,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  very  bitter  kernel,  tatting  like  the  root  of  an¬ 
gelica. 

The  fruit  is  very  proper  to  quence  thirft  :  but  the  kernel, 
however  bitter,  is  far  fuperior  in  virtue.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Sumatra,  where  the  tree  grows,  extract  an  oil 
from  the  kernel,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  pains  of  the 
liver  and  fj  leen,  taken  inwardly,  or  ufed  by  way  of 
nndtion ;  and  is  alfo  a  l'overeign  remedy  in  the  pain  of 
the  gout,  to  whicli  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  are  very 
fubjedd. 

From  the  fame  tree  diftils  a  gum,  which  is  very  fervice- 
abie  in  the  before  mentioned  diforders,  if  it  be  dift'olved 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  oil,  and  applied  to  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  by  way  of  cataplafm. 

COBBING,  in  Sea  Language ,  a  punifhment  inflicted  at  fea 
on  thofe  who  quit  their  itation  during  the  night-watch. 
It  confifts'of  a  number  of  ftrokes  on  the  breech  with  a 
flat  piece  of  wood  called  the  cobbing-board. 

COBELLA,  in  Z oology .  See  Coluber  and  Serpent. 
COBITIS,  in  Ichthyology-,  the  name  of  a  fmall  frefh-water  fifh, 
commonly  called  in  Englifh  the  loach.  It  very  much  re- 
fembles  our  common  gudgeon,  both  in  figure  and  colour, 
but  is  much  fmaller,  about  two  inches  being  its  ufual 
length,  and  three,  or  a  littie  more,  the  utmoft  that  it 
ever  arrives  at.  Its  body  is  foft  and  flippery  ;  its  tail 
flat  and  broad,  and  it  has  either  extremely  minute  feales, 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  fpotted  all  over 
with  black  fpecks,  and  it  has  three  pair  of  beards  at  its 
upper-jaw.  It  is  caught  in  frefh  water  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  is  efteemed  by  many  a  very  delicate  fifh, 
elpecially  when  very  young  and  fmall. 

Artedi  enumerates  three  fpecies  of  this  filh.  This  is  the 
fifh  called  mifgum  and  fifgum  at  Nuremberg  and  Ratifbon, 
It  has  ten  or  more  cirri  in  the  mouth. 

The  word  cobitis  is  truly  Roman,  and  ufed  by  the  beft 
authors  to  exprefs  the  fame  fifh  we  now  call  by  it ;  but 
its  derivation  is  uncertain. 

Linnaeus  makes  this  a  genus  of  the  abdominalcs ,  includ¬ 
ing  five  fpecies. 

Cobitis  aculeata ,  called  alfo  cobytis  oxyrynchus ,  a  fmall  fresh¬ 
water  fifh  of  the  loach  kind,  but  armed  with  two  prickles 
on  the  coverings  of  each  of  its  gills,  by  means  of  which 
it  moves  nimbly  about  among  the  flones.  See  Daco- 
lithus. 

COBIUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  .Than, 
Appian,  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  to  the  gobius 
mar  in  us,  or  fea-gudgeon  of  authors,  diftinguifhed  by  Ar¬ 
tedi  by  the  name  of  the  blackifh  variegated  gobius,  with 
fourteen  rays  on  the  fecond  fin  of  the  back.  It  is  called 
by  the  French,  goulerot ,  or  houlerot. 

Cobius  leucoterus ,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle, 
Athenaeus,  and  lome  other  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  to 
the  fifh  called  gobius  albus  by  later  authors.  It  is  a  ge¬ 
nuine  fpecies  of  the  gobius,  and  is  diftinguifed  by  Ar¬ 
tedi  by  the  name  of  the  gobius  with  the  ventral  fin  blue, 
and  the  rays  of  the  anterior  back-fin  rifing  above  the 
membrane.  This  is  a  fufficient  diftinCtion  from  all  the 
other  gobii. 

COBLE,  a  boat  ufed  in  the  turbot  fifhery,  twenty  feet  fix 
inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about  one  ton 
burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and  admirably 
conftructed  for  the  encountering  a  mountainous  fea. 
COBOB,  the  name  of  a  difh  among  the  Moors.  It  is  made 
of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  a  cawl,  and 
afterwards  roafted  in  it ;  the  poorer  people,  inftead  of  the 
meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  parts  of  the  entrails, 
and  make  a  good  difh,  though  not  equal  to  the  former. 
Phil.  Tranf.  Nw  ■251. 

COBOOSE,  in  Sea  Language ,  is  derived  from  the  Dutch 
kambuis ,  and  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refembling  a  fentry- 
box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  merchant  fhips. 

It  generally  Bands  againft  the  barricade,  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  quarter-deck.  It  is  called  in  the  Welt  Indies  co- 
bre  vega. 

COBRA,  de  las  cabefas,,  in  Zoology ,  the  Portuguefe  name  for 
»an  American  fpecies  of  ferpent  of  the  amphijbana ,  kind, 
whofe  bite  is  very  fatal.  It  lives  under  ground,  and 
feeds  on  ants.  See  Ibijara. 

Cobra  de  coral ,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ferpent 
found  in  America,  and  called  by  the  natives  ibibiboca  ; 
it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  a  fine 
red  in  its  variegations. 

Cobra  dc  cipo ,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  in  .  America,  to  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  more  ufually 
known  by  its  Braiilian  name  boitjapo. 

COBRAS  dc  capello ,  in  Zoology,  the  Portuguefe  name  of  a 
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peculiar  fpecies  of  ferpent,  called  by  authors  ferpens  Ini 
coronutus  diademate ,  feu  confpicillo  infignis,  and  by  us 
the  Jpetiaclc-fnakc,  from  the  ltrange  refemblance  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  neck  to  a  pair  of  IpeCtacles.  It 
grows  to  fomewhat  more  than  the  fize  of  our  viper ;  its 
fnout  is  long  ;  its  head  flat  or  deprefled  ;  its  bite  is  very 
terrible.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  there  is  a  flone  in 
the  back  part  of  its  head,  which  is  a  remedy  for  the  bite  ; 
but  the  ltones  commonly  fold  with  us  under  the  name 
o  { lap  ides  cobra  de  capello ,  are  well  known  to  be  all  arti¬ 
ficial  compofitions. 

COBRE  de  vend,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the  Portu- 
gufe  in  America,  to  a  fpecies  of  ferpent  called  by  the 
natives,  and,  from  them,  by  mod  authors,  boiobi. 
COBWEB.  See  Web  and  Silk. 

COCCEIRA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  coco-nut  tree,  the  palma  micifera  Indica  of 
moft  writers.  1 

COCCIh EROCJS,  in  Botany ,  fuch  plants  or  trees  as  bear 
berries.  See  Bacciferous. 

COCCINELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  of  the  co/c- 
cptera  order,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  ;  the  an¬ 
tenna  are  elevated  and  truncated  ;  and  the  thorax ,  with 
the  exterior  wings,  which  are  marginated,  conftitute  an 
hemifpherical  figure.  Of  this  genus  are  feveral  fpecies, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  and  fpots  of  their  wings, 
among  which  are  comprehended  our  common  lady-cows. 
COCCO,  the  name  of  a  plant,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in 
fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  called  alfo  Indian 
kale. 

COCCODES,  in  Natural  Hi /lory ,  a  name  given  by  Merca- 
tus  to  thofe  ftones  of  the  ammites  kind,  whofe  grains 
are  very  large. 

COCCOLOBA,  in  Botany.  See  Sea-Jide  Grape. 
COCCO  I  HRAUSTES,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  Very 
remarkable  bird,  confiderably  larger  than  the  chaffinch, 
very  fhort-bodied,  and  large-beaked,  whence  it  is  called 
in  Englifh,  the  grofs-bcak  or  hawfinch.  Its  head  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  its  body,  and  its  great  beak  tapers 
from  a  very  thick  bafe  to  a  fharp  point,  refembling  the 
fhape  of  a  funnel.  It  is  common  in  Germany,  and  lives 
th  ere  in  the  woods  and  mountains  all  fummer  ;  in  win¬ 
ter  it  comes  into  the  flat  country.  It  is  never  feen  in 
England,  except  in  the  winter  months  ;  it  feeds  on  the 
kernels  in  the  ftones  of  fruit,  as  cherry-ftones,  and  the 
like,  and  breaks  thefe  with  great  dexterity ;  it  will  alfo 
eat  the  feeds  of  many  different  plants.  Ray. 
Coccothraustes  criftata ,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  naruralifts  call  the  bird  ufuallyknown  among  us  by 
the  name  of  the  Virginian  nightingale ,  it  being  truly  a  cocco- 
thraufies,  though  called  by  the  improper  name  night¬ 
ingale.  Ray. 

COCCULUS  lndicus,  a  poifonous  narcotic  berry,  known 
moftly  now  to  poachers,  who  have  got  a  trick  of  intoxL 
eating  fifh  therewith,  fo  as  to  take  them  out  of  the  water 
with  their  hands  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  berries  are 
called  baccic  pi  feat  or  he,  fijhers-berries. 

The  good  women  ufe  it  with  ftavefacre,  for  deftroying 
vermin  in  childrens  heads.  Brewers  have  ufed  it  alfo  in 
their  brewing ;  but  this  is  exprefly  prohibited  by  a<5t  of 
parliament. 

Coccus,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  that  fine  fhining  red  colour  ufed'” to  illu¬ 
minate  the  capital  letters  in  manuferipts,  and  more  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  encauftum facrum,  from  its 
being  ufed  in  ornamenting  the  manufeript  Bibles,  and 
its  refembling  the  fine  red  glow  of  the  enamel  of  that 
colour. 

Coccus,  in  the  Hifiory  of  Infills,  the  name  of  a  very  com- 
preheniive  genus  of  the  hemiptera  clafs,  the  trunk  of  which 
arifes  from  their  breaft  ;  the  body  is  cetofe  behind  ;  the 
wings  only  two,  placed  ereCt>  and  to  be  found  only  in  the 
males. 

This  genus  comprehends  all  the  progall-inf  efts  of  Reau¬ 
mur. 

Coccus,  or  Cocos,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  palmc  clafs,  called  in  the  Hortus  Malaba- 
ricus,  teuga.  It  produces  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  fame  plant ;  the  male  flowers  have  the  whole  ear 
for  their  cup,  which  is  divided  into  three  fegements  ;  the 
corolla  has  three  petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  fix  Angle  fila¬ 
ments,  of  the  length  of  the  flower ;  the  apices  are  ob¬ 
long  and  incumbent ;  the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  fo 
fmall  in  thefe  flowers  as  to  be  fcarce  vifible  ;  the  ftyle 
is  fhort  and  thick,  and  is  obfeurely  trifid,  and  the  ftigma 
is  fmall ;  thefe  flowers  never  produce  any  fruit,  yet 
they  are  not  fimply  male  flowers,  but  a  fort  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  ones,  the  female  organs  of  which  are  always 
abortive  ;  the  female  flowers  grow  on  the  fame  fpike 
with  the  male;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  parts,  but 
the  fegments  are  very  fmall ;  the  corolla  has  three  petals  ; 
the  germen  of  the  piftil  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  fhort-pointed  ftyle ;  the  ftigma  is  lmall,  and 
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is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  and 
membranaceous;  it  is  of  a  fomewhat  rounded  figure, 
but  with  fome  obfcure  traces  of  a  trigonal  form ;  the 
feed  is  a  very  large  nut  of  an  oval  form,  pointed,  tri¬ 
valve,  and  obtufely  trigonal,  as  the  fruit  is ;  it  has  three 
holes  in  the  bale,  and  the  kernel  is  hollow. 

The  coco-tree ,  which  the  Malabarians  call  tcuga,  grows 
ftraight,  without  any  branches,  and  ordinarily  is  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high  ;  its  wood  is  too  fpongious  to  be  ufed  in 
carpentry.  At  the  top  it  bears  twelve  leaves,  ten  feet 
long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  ufed  in  the  covering  of 
houfes,  making  mats,  &c.  Above  the  leaves  grows  a 
large  excrefcence,  in  form  of  a  cabbage,  excellent  to 
eat ;  but  the  taking  this  off  is  mortal  to  the  tree.  Be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  and  the  top  arife  feveral  {hoots,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  arm ;  which,  when  cut,  diftil  a  white 
fweet,  agreeable  liquor,  ferving  as  a  wine,  and  intoxi¬ 
cating  :  it  becomes  acid,  if  kept  a  few  hours  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  is  converted  into  a  ftrong  vine¬ 
gar  ;  but  it  may  be  prepared  into  brandy.  While  this 
liquor  diftils,  the  tree  yields  no  fruit ;  but  when  the 
fuckers  are  let  grow,  it  puts  forth  a  large  clufter  or 
branch,  wherein  the  coco-nut i  are  faftened,  to  the  number 
of  ten  or  twelve. 

While  they  are  yet  new,  and  the  bark  tender,  they  yield 
each  about  half  a  pint  of  clear  cooling  water,  which  in  a 
little  time  becomes  firft  a  white  foft  pulp,  and  at  length 
condenfes,  and  aflumes  the  tafte  of  the  nut. 

The  tree  yields  fruit  thrice  a  year,  and  thofe  fometimes 
as  big  as  a  man’s  head.  Many  travellers  aver,  from  the 
fize,  and  the  many  ufeful  products  of  this  tree,  that 
from  a  fingle  coco-t ree,  and  its  fruit,  a  fhip  might  be 
built,  equipped,  and  loaden  with  merchandize  and 
provifion. 

The  cocos  of  the  Antilles  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Africa,  and  Arabia:  the  trees  feldom  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty-five  feet  in  height ;  and  the  fruits  are  in 
proportion  :  thefe  are  ufed  among  us. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  the  coco  fruit,  dried,  and  emp¬ 
tied  of  its  pulp, -fervesas  meafures,  both  for  things  liquid 
and  dry. 

As  thefe  {hells  are  not  all  of  the  fame  capacity,  but  are 
fome  larger,  others  lefs  ;  their  content  is  firfi:  meafured 
with  cauris,  thofe  little  Maldives  {hells,  which  ferve  as 
fmall  money  in  feveral  ftates  of  the  Indies.  Some  cocos 
i  contain  a  thoufand  cauris,  others  five  hundred,  &c. 

The  {hell  is  likewife  much  ufed  by  the  miners,  carvers, 
&c.  in  divers  works. 

Coccus  Maid Iv lay  the  Maldivia  nut,  in  the  Materia  Me- 
diea ,  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  .the  palma  Maldivienjis  of 
Johnfton,  an  oval-figured  fruit,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  virtues  in  nervous  diforders.  See  Coll. 
Acad.  P.  Etr.  tom.  iii.  p.  525. 

Coccus  Pobnicus ,  an  infedt  which  may  properly  enough  be 
called  the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  of  the  world.  As 
the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  climates,  this  creature 
aft'edts  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is  collected  for  the  ufe  of 
dyers,  but  the  crops  of  it  are  much  fmaller,  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  made,  and  the  drug  itfelf  greatly  inferior  to  the 
true  cochineal.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
coccus  Polonicus'y  or  the  fcarlet  grain  of  Poland.  Poland 
is  indeed  the  place  where  it  is  gathered  in  greateft  abun¬ 
dance,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  ;  it  is  found  in  many 
other  of  the  northern  countries,  and  may  very  poffible  be 
produced  in  fome  of  the  more  temperate  ones,  where  it 
is  not  known,  as  it  is  very  much  hid  by  nature  from  die 
eyes  of  common  obfervers. 

This  kermes  of  Poland,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  is  found 
affixed  to  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant,  and  ufually  to  the  fame 
plant,  which  has  been  thence  called  the  polygonum  coccifc- 
rum.  Authors  haye  informed  us  of  the  fame  berry,  as  it 
is  often  called,  alfo  growing  at  the  roots  of  the  moufe- 
ear,  rupture-wort,  pimpernel,  and  pellitory  of  the  waft, 
and  that  it  is  in  no  other  than  dry  fandy  places,  that  it  is 
found  at  die  roots  of  thefe  plants.  Breynius,  in  1731, 
printed  at  Dantzick  a  very  curious  account  of  this  pro¬ 
duction,  which  proves  it  inconteftibly  to  be  an  animal,  and 
gives  us  many  reafons  for  knowing  it  to  be  of  the  progall- 
infedf  clafs.  There  is  a  particular  account  of  this  infect 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  vol.  liv.  N°  15,  and 
vol.  lvi.  N°  26.  See  Cochineal.. 

COCCYGiEUS  anterior,  a  mufcle  fixed,  by  abroad  in- 
fertion,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fmall  tranfverfe  li¬ 
gament- at  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  os 
innominatum  ;  from  thence  it  runs  between  this  great  li- 
gament’and  the  mufculus  obturator  intimus ,  with  which  it 
is  often:  confounded  by  anatomifts,  and  contracting  in 
breadth,  it  is  inferted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  os  coc - 
cygis: 

Coccig/eus  poftcrior ,  a  mufcle  fixed  to  the  inner,  or  con¬ 
cave  edge  of  the  two  firfi:  vertebras  of  the  os  facruniy  to 
the  inner  and  lower  edge  of  the  ligamentum  facro-fciati- 
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cum ,  and  to  the  fpine  of  the  os  ifehium  ;  from  thence, 
contrating  in  breadth,  it  is  inferted  in  the  infide  of  the 
os  occygisy  above  the  anterior. 

COCC  YGIS  Os,  in  Anatonify  a  bone  joined  to  the  extremity 
of  the  os  facrum ;  compofed  of  three  or  four  bones, 
whereof  the  lower  is  {till  lefs  than  the  upper,  till  the  Iaft 
ends  in  a  fmall  cartilage.  S ceTab.  Anat.  (OJleol.J  Jig. 
7.  n.  21. 

It  refembles  a  little  tail  turned  inwards  ;  or  rather,  as 
fome  imagine,  the  beak  of  a  cuckow ;  whence  the 
name. 

Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  ftraight  gut :  it  yields  to  the  preflure 
of  the  feetus  in  women  in  travail ;  and  midwives  ufe 
to  thruft  it  backwards ;  but  fometimes  too  violently, 
which  is  the  occafion  of  great  pain,  and  feveral  -  bad 
elfecfts. 

The  os  coccygis  may  be  thruft  inwards  by  a  violent  fall  or 
blow,  and  it  is  often  pufiied  outward  in  hard  births. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  ufually  attended  with  violent 
pain  and  inflammation  about  the  lower  part  of  the  {pine  ; 
abfeeifes  are  formed  in  the  intejlinum  retium,  an  1  the  feces 
are  conftipated,  or  fupprefled.  The  replacing  this  bone 
is  not  very  difficult,  if  an  able  furgeon  is  appiled  to  in 
time.  If  it  be  thruft  outwards,  it  mufit  be  d  prefled  into 
its  right  place  by  the  thumb  ;  after  which  comprefles 
dipt  in  warm  wine,  or  fpirits  of  wine,  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  part ;  thefe  are  to  be  made  broad  above,  and  nar¬ 
row  below,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  poflerior  Jinus  of  the 
nates  ;  and  thefe  may  be*  conveniently  held  on  by  the  T 
bandage. 

When  the  os  coccygis  happens  to  be  luxated  inwards,  the 
fore-finger  is  to  have  its  nail  cut  clofe,  and  being  dipt  in 
oil,  it  is  to  be  introduced  up  the  anus,  and  muft  be  thruft 
in  as  fir  as  poffible,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  drive 
out  the  deprefled  bone  :  the  other  fingers,  being  placed 
externally,  are  to  condudlthe  bone  into  its  right  pofture. 
When  the  bone  is  replaced,  the  patient  muft  reft  fome 
time  upon  a  bed ;  and  when  he  fit§  up,  it  muft  be  in  a 
chair  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  left  the  affedted  part 
fhould  otherwife  be  compreifed  or  difturbed. 

Coccygis  offs  mufeuli.  Thefe  are  fmall,  thin,  radiated 
mufcles,  lying  on  the  inner,  or  concave  fide  of  the  os 
facruniy  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  pelvis.  They  are 
four  in  number,  two  on  each  fide,  one  placed  more  for¬ 
ward,  the  other  more  backward ;  for  which  reafon  the 
firfi:  may  be  termed  coccygisus  anterior  five  ifchio-coccygaus 
and  the  other  coccygeeus  poflerior,  five  facro-coccygeeus . 

COCCYGRIA,  in  Botany.  "See  Sumach. 

COCCYX,  in  Anatomy.  See  Coccygis  Os. 

Coccyx,  in  Ichthyologyy  a  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  and  the 
other  old  Greek  writers,  to  the  fifli  called  cuculus ,  and 
lyra  by  other  authors.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  trigi.a, 
diftinguiftied  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  trigla  all  over 
red,  with  a  bifid  fnout,  and  the  covering  of  the  gifts 
ftriated. 

COCETUM,  among  the  AncientSy  a  kind  of  drink  made  of 
honey  and  poppies. 

COCHIA,  in  McdicinCy  the  name  of  officinal  pills,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  into  the  greater  and  the  lefs  :  the  former  is 
a  compofition  of  hiera  picra,  troches  of  Alhandal  turpeth, 
diagrydium,  the  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  taken  from  Rhafes, 
but  feldom  ufed  in  the  prefent  pradlice.  The  latter  is 
compounded  of  equal  quantities  of  bright  aloes,  the  pureft 
fcammonv,  and  tire  pulp  of  colocynth,  made  into  a  mafs 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn.  Two  drams  of  the  diftilled  oil 
of  cloves  are  added  to  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  former  in¬ 
gredients.  Thefe  pills  are  prel’cribed  to  difcufs  vifeidities, 
watry  humours,  and  flatulencies. 

COCHINEAL,  or  CocheneelJ  a  drug  ufed  by  the  dyers, 
&c.  for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crimfons  and  fear- 
lets,  and  for  making  carmine  ;  and  likewife  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fudorific,  alexipharmic,  and 
febrifuge. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies  ;  but  authors  have 
been  divided  as  to  its  nature  ;  fome  taking  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
worm,  and  others  for  the  berry  of  a  tree.  F.  Plumier, 
a  celebrated  botanift,  has  maintained  the  former  opinion, 
and  Pomet  very  abfurdly  the  latter.  That  author  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth  in  the  defeription  he  has  given  of  co¬ 
chineal. 

The  cochinealy  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  brought  to  us,  is 
in  fmall  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  ufually  convex,  and 
rigid  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the 
other.  The  colour  of  the  beft  is  a  purplilh  grey,  pow¬ 
dered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  duft.  Aft  that  the  world 
knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that  it  was  gathered  from 
certain  plants  in  Mexico,  and  therefore  it  was  naturally 
fuppofed  to  be  a  feed. 

In  the  year  169?,  father  Plumier  gave  Pomet,  the  French 
author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  an  account  of  its  being  an 
animal  :  this  however,  was  difregared ;  but  Meflrs. 
Hartfoeker,  De  La  Hire,  and  Geoffroy,  afterwards  evi- 
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(fentty  proved  it  to  be  one  ;  and  after  this  there  were 
printed  the  depofitions,  in  form,  of  a  number  of  perfons 
Upon  the  fpot,  who  all  declare  it  to  be  a  viviparous  ani¬ 
mal,  and  that  it  paffes  a  great  part  of  its  life  fixed  to 
the  vegetable  body  on  which  it  feeds,  and  that  it  was  a 
creature  fubjeft  to  no  change,  nor  ever  appearing  in 
any  other  ftate.  Thefe  and  many  other  qualities  found 
in  the  cochineal ,  all  analogus  to  thole  of  the  clals  of  pro- 
gall-infeffs ,  give  great  room  to  believe  that  it  is  truly  and 
properly  an  infeb!  of  this  clals. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cochineal,  the  finer  called  mejliquc, 
the  other  termed  the  wild  cochineal.  1  he  firft  is  gathered 
from  fuch  plants  of  the  opuntia  as  are  prepared  and  ma¬ 
naged  properly  on  purpofe  for  the  production  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  the  other  is  found  wild  on  the  wild  plant,  and  is 
much  inferior  to  the  mejlique  in  value. 

?  Dampier  tells  us  there  are  two  forts  ;  one  an  infebl,  and 
the  other  a  feed ;  and  gives  a  precife  defeription  of  each 
kind. 

The  Cochineal  worm,  Coccus ,  other  wife  called  the  progall - 
infied,  is  an  infeb!  engendered  in  a  fruit  refembling  a 
pear  :  the  plant  which  bears  it  is  five  or  fix  feet  high. 

At  the  top  of  the  fruit  grows  a  red  flower,  which,  when 
mature,  falls  on  the  fruit  ;  and  that  opening,  difeovers  a 
cleft  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  then 
appears  full  of  little  red  infeds,  having  wings  of  fur- 
priimg  fmallriefs,  and  which  would  continue  and  die, 
and  rot  there,  if  not  taken  out. 

The  Indians  therefore  fpreading  a  cloth  under  the  tree, 
fbake  it  with  poles,  till  the  infebts  are  forced  to  quit  their 
lodging,  and  fly  about  the  tree  ;  which  they  cannot  do 
many  moments,  but  tumble  dowm  dead  into  the  cloth  ; 
where  they  are  left  till  they  be  entirely  dry  :  when  the 
infect  flies,  it  is  red  ;  when  it  is  fallen,  black  ;  and  when 
firft  dried,  it  is  greyifli  >  though  it  afterwards  changes 
colour.  Dampier’s  Voyages.  See  Tab.  Nat.  Hijl.  fig. 
24. 

The  fio-ure  of  this  infebl  is  oval,  and  its  utmoft  fize  is 
that  of  a  finall  pea.  It  has  fix  legs  armed  with  claws, 
two  eyes,  and  a  trunk  by  which  it  fucks  its  nourifhment. 
The  ants,  and  many  other  little  animals,  are  very  fond 
of  eating  the  cochineals  ;  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  Indians  defend  the  young  brood  from  thofe  de- 
vourers. 

After  the  Indians  have  gathered  the  cochineal  they  kill  it, 
otherwife  they  would  lofe  a  great  part  of  their  harveft ; 
for  the  parent  race  would  live  fome  days  after  their  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  plant,  and  would  produce  their  young, 
which  would  be  nimble  enough  to  run  away  in  great 
numbers.  Some  to  kill  the  creatures  plunge  them  in  hot 
water  and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  fun  others  kill 
them  by  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  others  again  by 
fmoke. 

The  accounts  from  the  place  where  the  cochineal  is  pro¬ 
duced  furnifh  all  thefe  particulars  ;  but  to  decide  the 
long  difputed  point,  whether  they  are  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  have  the  means  in  our  own 
hands,  even  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  need  only 
moiften  and  foak  in  water,  or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of 
cochineals  till  they  are  fwelled  and  diftended,  to  know 
that  every  one  is  the  more  or  lefs  perfeb!  body  of  an  in- 
fedt ;  the  moft  imperfect  and  mutilated  fpeciinens  al¬ 
ways  Ihew  the  rings  of  the  body,  and  from  obferving 
Others  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpofition 
of  the  legs  ;  parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on 
feveral,  and  often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs, 
antennae,  and  probofeis,  may  be  difeovered. 

If  a  full-grown  cochineal  be  foaked  a  confiderable  time  in 
water  or  vinegar,  and  afterwards  gently  prefled,  there 
will  frequently  be  protruded  from  its  hinder  part  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmooth  oblong  bodies,  which  might  be  eafily  mif- 
taken  for  eggs  ;  but  a  good  microfcope  will  (hew  in  thefe 
the  traces  of  the  legs  and  other  lineaments  fufficient  to 
prove  it  to  be  a  true  embryo  foetus.  Thefe  eggs  exhibit 
a  vivid  crimfon  hue. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  in  fome  the  head,  and  fometirnes  a  tu¬ 
bercle  on  each  fide  of  it,  which  may  very  naturally  be 
fuppofed  the  eves,  or  elfe  the  roots  of  the  antenna  or 
horns.  The  firft  pair  of  legs  are  thus  found  to  be  very 
near  the  head  of  the  animal,  and,  placed  exactly  as  in  all 
the  gall-infeb!  and  progall-in  fed  clafs  ;  a  little  above  thefe 
one  may  diftinguilh  alfo  the  remainder  of  the  trunk  fitu- 
ated  exablly  as  in  the  gall-infeb!s  and  progall-infcds  ;  the 
anus  is  alfo  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

As  the  manner  of  the  fecundation  of  the  gall-infedls  was 
fo  long  unknown  in  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
of  the  cochineal  Ihould  not  be  very  early  difeovered  in 
Mexico  :  but  we  have  an  account  among  Mr.  Ruyfche’s 
pieces,  from  whence  almoft  all  the  true  hiftory  of  this 
animal  is  had,  that  at  the  feafon  of  the  cochineals  becom¬ 
ing  big,  there  is  feen  continually  among  them  a  fmall 
butterfly,  which  is  bred  upon  the  fame  plants,  and  by 
Vol.  I.  N°  71. 
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means  of  which  the  cochineals  conceive.  This  is  fo  ftribliy 
analogous  to  the  manner  of  the  gall-infeb!  clafs,  that 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  fat!  ;  and  it  is  a  tarther 
great  proof,  how  little  truth  was  before  in  the  gueffes 
concerning  the  clafs  of  animals  this  belonged  toi  Reau¬ 
mur’s  Hift.  of  Infeb!s,  tom.  iv. 

The  female  cochineal  has  been  long  known,  and  is  well 
deferibed  by  Reaumur,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Linnaeus  j  but 
neither  of  them  had  ever  feen  the  male  ;  and  therefore 
the  hiftory  of  this  valuable  infeb!  has  been  v6ry  defeblive. 
Mr.  Ellis,  being  informed  that  this  infeb!  bred  in  great 
abundance  on  the  cadus  opuntia  of  Linnaeus,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  on  the  cadus  coccinellifer 
in  Mexico  and  Jamaica*  obtained  from  Dr.  Garden  fome 
branches  of  the  former,  with  the  infebfs  upon  them.  In 
examining  feveral  of  thefe  lpecimens,  he,  at  laft,  difeo¬ 
vered  three  or  four  minute  dead  flies  with  white  wings  ; 
and  having  moiftened  them  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  obferv¬ 
ing  them  with  a  microfcope,  found  that  they  were  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  which  convinced  him,  that  thefe 
were  the  true  male  infebfs.  Dr.  Garden,  to  whom  this 
difeovery  was  communicated,  made  feveral  obfervations 
on  the  male  fpecies.  This  is  very  rarely  found  ;  fo  that 
he  imagines  there  may  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  females,  for  one  male.  The  male  is  much  lefs 
than  the  female,  more  ablive,  and  better  made  ;  and  the 
body  of  it  is  of  a  lighter  red  than  that  of  the  other.  See 
a  minute  defeription  of  the  male  fpecies,  illuftrated  by 
microfcopical  drawings,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  part 
ii.  art.  107. 

The  male-fly  of  the  Polifh  cochineal  was  alfo  difeovered 
by  Dr.  Wolfe  of  Warfaw.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liv. 
p.  95.  and  vol.  lvi.  art.  20. 

Cochineal  has  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  feveral  medicinal 
virtues,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  kermes  ;  but  its  princi¬ 
pal  ufe  is  as  a  colouring  drug.  When  infufed  or  boiled 
in  water  it  yields  a  crimfon  tinbture,  inclining  to  a  pur¬ 
ple.  Fixed  alkali  renders  the  crimfon  deeper,  but  leffens 
its  luftre.  Volatile  alkali  heightens  the  colour,  without 
diminution  of  luftre.  The  beft  method  of  applying  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  for  this  purpofe  in  dying,  was  found  by  M. 
Hellot  to  be  by  dipping  the  cloth  dyed  with  cochineal  in 
a  folution  of  fill  ammoniac,  and  then  throwing  into  the 
folution  fome  pot-afh,  by  which  the  volatile  alkali  of  the 
fill  ammoniac  is  difengaged.  By  a  fmall  quantity  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  the  crimfon  decobtion  of  cochineal  is  rendered 
purple  ;  a  greater  quantity  makes  it  flefh-coloured  ;  and 
by  adding  more  {fill,  it  becomes  colourlefs.  This  colour 
is’  firft  changed  to  a  yellow,  and  afterwards  deftfoyed  by 
nitrous  acid.  Solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia  heightens 
the  colour  of  this  decoblion  to  a  fcarlet,  which  is  darker 
or  brighter  as  the  quantity  is  lefs  or  greater.  Other  me¬ 
tallic  folutions  have  different  effebls.  French  dyers  give 
fire  to  their  fcarlets,  by  the  addition  of  turmerick  ;  but 
this  tinge  does  not  penetrate  the  cloth,  and  foon  perifties. 
Woollen  cloth  requires,  for  the  fcarlet  dye,  about  one 
fixteenth  its  weight  of  cochineal ,  part  of  which  is-  ufed 
with  tartar  in  the  preparatory  liquor,  and  the  reft  for  fi- 
nifhing  the  dye,  to  each  of  which  decoblions  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  folution  of  tin  is  added.  M.  Hellot  ob- 
ferves,  that  if  cochineal,  after  the  ufual  pulverization,  be 
mixed  with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  pure  dry  cryftals 
of  tartar,  and  the  mixture  be  levigated  into  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  powder,  the  faving  of  cochineal ,  both  for  the  crimfon 
and  fcarlet  dye,  will  be  about  one  part  in  four,  without 
any  injury  to  the  colour.  The  wild  or  filvefter  cochineal 
is  much  inferior  to  the  other  :  four  parts  of  the  former 
have  no  greater  eftebl  in  dying  than  one  of  the  latter  ; 
nor  does  it  give  equal  beauty  to  the  colour,  efpecially  the 
fcarlet.  Neumann’s  Works,  with  Dr.  Lewis’s  additions, 
p.  506,  &c.  See  Dying. 

Joffelin,  in  his  account  of  the  produbls  of  New  England, 
mentions  a  particular  kind  of  fun -flower,  called  by  fome 
a  fpecies  of  golden-rod  ;  the  ftalks  of  which  are  covered 
about  the  knots,  in  the  fummer  months,  with  infebts  of 
the  fize  of  large  fleas.  Thefe,  preferved  in  a  proper 
manner,  yield  a  very  elegant  fcarlet  colour,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  thinks  might  be  made  to  fupply  the  ufe  of  cochineal. 
There  are  whole  plantations  of  the  cochineal  plant,  or 
tonna,  as  the  natives  call  it,  about  Guatimala,  Chepe, 
and  Guexaca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  It  is  called 
renegrida,  jafpeada,  &c.  according  to  the  manner  of  its 
preparation.  „ 

The  Cochineal  grain,  or,  as  Dampier  calls  i  t,fiylvefiris,  is 
a  red  berry,  growing  in  America,  found  in  a  fruit  re¬ 
fembling  that  of  the  cochineal  plant,  or  tonna.  T  he  firft 
fhoot  produces  a  yellow  flower  ;  then  comes  the  fruit, 
which  is  long,  and,  when  ripe,  opens  with  a  cleft  of 
three  or  four  inches.  The  fruit  is  full  of  kernels  or 
grains,  which  fall  on  the  leaf!  agitation,  and  which  the 
Indians  take  care  to  gather.  Eight  or  ten  of  thefe  fruits 
mav  vield  about  an  ounce  of  grain.  See  fig.  24.  «.  4. 
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This  berry  yields  a  dye  almoft  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
infect  ;  and  a  perfon  may  be  eafily  deceived  in  them  ; 
though  the  other  is  much  the  moft  efteemed'..  Dampier 
is  miftaken  in  fuppofing  this  laft  a  feed.  It  is  an  animal 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  other'. 

COCHLEA,  in  Anatomy,  the  third  part  of  the  labyrinth 
or  inner  cavity  of  the  ear. 

The  cochlea  lies  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  femicircular  canals, 
and  is  properly  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  has  to 
the  fhells  that  fnails  lie  in ;  through  its  parietes  a  fmall 
branch  of  the  .auditory  nerve  paffesi 

Its  canal  is  divided  6y  a  feptum  compofed  of  two  fub- 
ftances}  one  almoft  cartilaginous;  the  other  membra¬ 
nous. 

The  two  canals  that  are  divided  by  the  feptum,  are  called 
fcala  :  whereof  the  one,  looking  towards  the  tympanum, 
by  the  feneftra  rotunda,  is  called  J'cala  tympana  $  the  other, 
having  a  communication  with  the  veftibuliim,  by  the 
feneftra  ovalis;  is  called  the  fcala  veftibuli :  the  firft  lies 
uppermoft,  and  is  the  largeft  ;  the  laft  lowermoft,  and 
is  the  leaft. 

The  parts  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  this  in  its  true  fituation, 
are  the  bafts,  the  apex,  the  fpiral  lamina,  the  half-feptum, 
by  which  its  cavity  is  divided  into  two  half-canals  ;  the 
fpindle  round  which  the  cochlea  turns  :  and  laftly,  the 
orifices  and  union  of  the  two  dudts.  The  bafts  is  turned 
diredtly  inward,  toward  the  internal  foramen  auditorium  ; 
the  apex  outward,  and  the  axis  of  the  fpindle  is  hearly 
horizontal  ;  but,  in  all  of  thefe,  allowance  mull:  be  made 
for  the  obliquity  of  the  os  petrofum,  in  which  they  lie. 
T  he  bafts  of  the  cochlea  is  gently  hollowed,  and  towards 
the  middle  is  perforated  by  feveral  fmall  holes.  The 
fpindle  is  a  kind  of  fhort  cone,  with  a  very  large  bafts, 
which  is  the  middle  of  the  bafts  of  the  cochlea  ;  through 
its  whole  length  runs  a  double  fpiral  groove,  which, 
through  a  microfcope,  fhews  a  great  number,  of  pores. 
The  cochlea  makes  about  two  turns  and  a  half  from  the 
balls  to  the  apex,  and  the  two  ducts  being  ftriiftly  united 
together,  through  their  whole  courfe,  form  an  entire 
common  feptum,  which  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
the  half-feptum,  or  fpiral  lamina,  as  is  often  done.  The 
firft  of  thefe  may  be  properly  termed  the  common  fep¬ 
tum,  the  other  the  particular  or  half-feptum  ;  both  of 
them  are  clofely  joined  to  the  fpindle,  being  thicker  there 
than  in  any  other  place.  The  common  feptum  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  feparates  the  turns  entirely  from  one  another, 
whereas  the  half-feptum  in  the  fkeleton  is  only  a  fpiral 
lamina,  the  breadth  of  which  is  terminated  all  round  by 
a  very  thin  border  lying  in  the  middle  cavity  of  the 
cochlea .  In  a  natural  ftate  there  is  a  membranous  half- 
feptum,  which  completes  the  partition  between  the  two 
dudts.  The  two  half-canals  turn  jointly  about  the  fpin¬ 
dle,  one  being  fituated  towards  the  bafts  of  the  cochlea , 
the  other  toward  the  apex  ;  for  which  reafon,  one  of 
them  may  very  well  he  termed  the  internal,  the  other 
the  external  ;  the  ufual  divifion  of  them  into  the  upper 
and  lower  flight  not  being  agreeable  to  the  natural  ftate, 
but  liable  to  convey  a  falfe  idea  of  it.  The  fpiral  volute 
of  the  cochlea  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  veftibulum, 
runs  from  thence  forward  to  the  top,  then  backward 
down  to  the  bottom,  afterwards  upward  and  forward, 
and  fo  on  from  the  bafts,  which  is  turned  inward,  to  the 
apex,  which  is  turned  outward.  It  is  eafy  hence  to  know 
to  which  ear  a  cochlea  has  belonged,  when  it  is  feen  pre¬ 
pared.  Thefe  two  half-canals  communicate  fully  at  the 
apex  of  the  cochlea.  Their  feparate  openings  are  toward 
the  bafts,  one  of  them  being  immediately  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  veftibulum,  the  other  into  the  feneftra  ro¬ 
tunda.  The  two  openings  are  feparated  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  turning.  Winflow’s  Anat.  p.  5r. 

Cochlea,  in  Conchyology ,  the  name  of  a  very  large  family 
of  lea  Ihell-filh,  which  are  divided  by  authors  into  three 
diftindl  genera,  from  the  figure  of  their  mouths,  fome 
of  which  are  circular,  fome  femicircular,  fome  oval.  Thefe 
are  exprefled  by  the  generical  names  cochlea  lunares ,  coch~ 
lea  femi lunar es,  and  cochlea  ore  depreffo.  1  he  two  former 

genera  fee  under  Lunaris  cochlea ,  and  Semilunares 
cochlea. 

The  characters  of  the  third  are  thefe  :  it  has  an  univalve 
fhell  of  a  broad  figure,  with  a  conoide  bale  and  an  ele¬ 
vated  fummit,  or  fometimes  a  plane  and  depreffed  one. 
It  is  umbilicated,  and  of  a  pearly  colour  within,  and  has 
a  mouth  of  an  oval  figure,  fometimes  furnifhed  with 
teeth,  fometimes  without  any.  The  conic  figure  of  thefe 
ftiells  ufually  diftinguilhes  them  at  firft  fight  from  all  the 
other  kinds. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  their  apex  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  forming  feveral  fpiral 
tuins.  Thefe  are  properly  called  Jabots  by  the  French, 
and  trochi  by  the  authors  of  other  nations.  Others  have 
the  apex  lefs  elevated,  and  are  more  of  the  common 
fhape  of  fnails.  Add  finally,  fome  of  them  have  the 
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apex  quite  deprefled.  This  is  enough  to  fbew  that  iri 
(hells  iri  general,  the  elevation  of  the  apex  is  no  genu¬ 
ine  character  of  a  genus.  Among  the  trochi  there  is  one 
Angle  fpecies  which  is  umbilicated,  the  others  are  none 
ot  them  (o  ;  and  hence  this  forms  a  very  grand  diftme- 
tiom  Rondeletius  obferves  that  this  genus  of  cochlea 
was  called  trochus,  from  the  refemblance  of  fome  of  the 
fpecies  to  the  ftiape  of  a  boy’s  whipping  top. 

From  the  figures  of  thefe -feveral  lpecie's  of  fhells,  it  will 
be  eafily  feen  that  the  name  trochus,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  derivation  of  the  word,  very  badly  exjTrelTes  the  fe¬ 
veral  kinds,  fome  of  which  are  of  that  figure;  and  fome 
no  way  approaching  to  it.  They  are  much  better  ex¬ 
prefled  by  the  name  cochlea  ore  depreffo ,  which  conveys  an 
idea  of  an  abfolute  diftindKon,  which  takes  place  in  them 
all,  and  in  no  other  Ihells.  See  Tab.  of  Shells ,  NJ  $, 
6,  7. 

Cochlea,  in  Mechanics,  one  of  the  fitre  mechanical  powers  ; 
otherwife  called  the  screw. 

It  is  thus  denominated,  from  the  refemblance  a  ferew 
bears  to  the  fpiral  (hell  of  a  fnail,  which  the  Latins  call 
cochlea. 


COCHLEARlA;  See  L/LT-RAdish,  and  Scurvy- 

Grafs. 

COCK,  Gallus. ;  in  Ornithology ;  the  name  of  the  males  of 
gallinaceous  birds  ;  the  diftinguilhing  characters  of  whifch 
dre,  that  the  feet  have  each  four  toes,  the  front  of  the 
head  has  a  comb}  and  the  wattles  are  two,  and  are  naked 
and  flat.  See  Galling  and  Gallinaceous. 

In  the  choice  ot  a  dunghill-cod’ ,  he  fhould  be  of  a  large 
bpdy}  very  long  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  thick  in  the 
girth,  the  neck  long,  loofe,  and  high  ;  the  comb,  wat¬ 
tles,  and  throat  large ;  the  eyes  round  and  large,  and  an- 
fwerable  to  the  colour  of  his  plume  or  main,  as  arev 
with  grey,  yellow  with  yellow,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;=hi’s 
beak  fhould  be  ftrong  and  hooked  ;  and  his  main  or  neck- 
feathers  very  long  and  glofly,  covering  his  neck  and 
fhoulders  ;  the  legs  fhould  be  ftrait,  and  of  a  lono- 
beam,  with  very  large  and  Ions:'  fpurs,  a  little  bending1; 
the  colour  fhould  be  black,  yellow,  or  brownifh  ;  the 
claws  fhould  be  long  and  ftrong  ;  the  tail  long,  bending 
back,  and  cove-ing  the  whole  body  ;  the  wings  very  ftrong; 
and  the  general  colour  fhould  be  reddifh.  See  Fowl.° 

Cock,  game.  In  the  choice  of  the  game  or  fighting-cocky 
four  things  are  principally  to  be  conlidered  ;  thefe  are  the 
fhape,  colour,  courage,  and  fharpnefs  of  the  heel.  As 
to  the  fhape,  fuch  a  one  fhould  be  cholen  as  is  neither 
too  fmall  nor  too  large  ;  the  very  large  ones  are  always 
clumfy  and  unwieldy,  and  the  fmall  ones  are  flow  and 
tedious  in  fighting,  and  are  generally  too  weak  to  ftand 
a  very  tight  battle  ;  another  difadvamtage  in  thefe  extremes 
is,  that  both  are  very  difficult  to  be  matched ;  the  middle- 
fized  one  ought  therefore  ever  to  be  preferred,  as  he  is 
generally  the  moft  nimble  and  aeftive  with  his  ftrength 
and  the  matching  him  is  eafy.  The  head  ought  to  be 
fmall,  the  eyes  large  and  bride,  and  the  beak  ftrong  and 
hooked  at  the  fetting  on  ;  its  colour  ought  alfo  to  anfwer 
to  that  of  the  principal  or  general  colour  of  the  feathers, 
whether  that  be  yellow,  reddifh,  or  grey.  The  beam  of 
his  leg  ought  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  according  to  his  plu¬ 
mage,  either  blue,  grey,  or  yellow  ;  and  the  fpurs  ought 
to  be  rough,  long,  and  fharp,  a  little  bending,  and  point- 
ing  inward.  The  three  colours  efteemed  in  the  game-cock 
are  grey,  yellow,  and  red,  with  a  black  breaft.  The 
perfection  of 'a  cock  is  not,  however,  tied  down  ablolutely 
to  thefe  colours  ;  for  experience  has  fhewn,  that  there 
are  cocks  of  other  colours  which  have  proved  excellent 
ones,  but  thefe  are  in  general  the  beft  :  the  pied  cock 
fometimes  turns  out  good,  but  the  white  and  dun  are 
leldom  of  any  value. 

It  the  neck  of  a  cock  be  inverted  with  a  circle  of  a  fcarlet 
complexion,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  ftrong,  vigorous,  and 
has  great  courage  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  pale 
and  wan,  it  denotes  him  to  be  defective  in  thefe  mate¬ 
rial  particulars. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  cock  for  fighting,  his  mane  is  to  be 
clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  fhears  clofe  to  the  flefb,  all  the 
way  down  the  neck,  from  the  head  to  the  fhoulders  ; 
the  feathers  are  alfo  to  be  clipped  off  clofe  to  the  rump, 
and  the  redder  that  appears,  the  better  condition  the 
cock  is  in.  I  he  wings  are  to  be  fpread  by  the  length  of 
the  firft  rifing  feather,  and  all  the  others  are  to  be  cut 
floping  with  fharp  points,  that  in  rifing  he  may  endanger 
the  eyes  of  his  adverfary.  There  muft  be  no  feathers 
left  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  the  opponent  can  take 
hold  of,  and  his  head  fhould  be  moiftened  with  fpittle  ; 
then  the  fpurs  being  put  on,  he  is  to  be  turned  into  the 
pit  to  try  his  fortune. 

The  beft  feafon  for  breeding  the  game-cocks  is  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March  ;  the  neft  for  the  hen  is  to  be  made  of  fweet  and 
clean  ftraw,  and  fhould  be  placed  in  fome  warm  corner, 

out 
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but  of  the  way  of  difturbance  from  other  fowl  ;  for  this 
fort  of  interruption  provokes  this  quarrel  fome  bird  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  endanger  the  eggs.  That  fhe  may 
never  have  occafion  to  leave  the  neft,  and  cool  her  eggs, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  all  forts  of  food,  that  fhe  is  likely 
to  approve  of,  before  her,  and  to  put  clean  water  every 
day,  not  only  for  her  to  drink,  but  to  wafh  and  trim  her- 
felf  in ;  fome  afhes,  fand,  and  gravel,  fhould  alfo  be 
lifted  on  about  the  neft.  The  chickens  aie  hatched  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  neft  is  to  be  carefully  watched 
about  this  time  *  for  there  are  always  fome  of  the  chickens 
hatched  before  the  others  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  away  as 
loon  as  out  of  the  fhell,  and  laid  before  the  fire,  or  in 
fome  warm  place  in  wool,  and  as  foon  as  the  reft  are 
hatched,  thefe  Ihould  be  given  back  to  the  hen.  They 
are  not  to  be  fuffered  to  go  abroad  for  the  firft  fortnight, 
and  the  room  they  are  kept  in  muft  be  boarded,  all  other 
floors  being  too  cold  or  too  moift.  At  about  a  month 
old  the  chickens  may  be  turned  out  into  a  walk  of  fome 
frelh  grafs,  that  they  may  feed  at  liberty,  and  eat  worms 
and  other  infedts  ;  but  there  muft  be  no  puddle  of  water 
near  the  place,  for  they  are  apt  to  get  into  fuch,  and  it 
eccafions  them  a  number  of  difeafes.  As  foon  as  the 
comb  and  wattles  appear  on  the  cocks ,  they  muft  be  cut 
away,  and  the  fore  place  anointed  with  frelh  butter  till 
it  is  well.  The  chickens  may  be  all  fuftered  to  run  toge¬ 
ther  till  they  begin  to  peck  one  another,  then  the  cocks 
are  to  be  feparated  ;  each  muft  have  his  particular  walk, 
and  the  more  free  from  difturbance  this  is,  the  better. 
The  place  of  feeding  them  muft  either  be  a  boarded 
floor,  or  a  very  foft  and  dry  piece  of  ground.  If  the 
place  be  hard,  as  a  ftony  pavement,  or  a  plaiftered  floor, 
the  taking  up  their  food  will  injure  and  blunt  their  beaks, 
fo  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  hold  fall  afterwards. 
Any  white  corn  is  good  for  the  young  game-cock  in  his 
walks,  and  fo  is  a  white  bread  toaft  fteeped  in  ale  :  at 
times  this  may  be  given  him  fteeped  in  urine,  which  will 
ferve  to  fcour  and  cool  him  very  well.  There  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  more  than  three  hens  allowed  to  one  cock  in  his 
walk  ;  for  if  there  are  more,  he  will  confume  his  ftrength 
in  the  treading  ;  and  though  his  courage  may  not  fail, 
yet  he  wil}  never  have  the  ability  to  go  through  a  battle. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  alfo  as  to  his  roofting  place,  that  the 
perch  be  not  too  fmall  in  the  gripe,  and  be  fo  placed, 
that  he  may  fit  on  it  without  ftraddling  ;  if  the  perch  be 
crooked  it  is  alfo  very  difadvantageous,  for  it  will  accuf- 
tom  the  cock  to  fuch  an  uneven  difpofition  of  his  feet, 
that  he  will  be  no  good  ftriker  in  the  battle.  The  beft 
method  of  contriving  the  roofting  place  is  to  have  a  row 
of  fhort  perches,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  the  loweft 
ten  inches  from  the  ground,  that  he  may  afcend  with  the 
more  eafe  ;  and  when  he  is  come  to  the  roofting  perch, 
be  conftrained  to  fit  with  his  legs  clofe  together.  A  cock 
bred  in  this  manner  may  be  fought  young  ;  but  the  beft 
method  is  not  to  hazard  a  battle  till  he  is  fomewhat  more 
than  two  years  old. 

Game-cocks  are  commonly  brought  to  the.  ftate  of  their 
greateft  ftrength  and  activity  in  about  ten  days,  which 
Dr.  Robinfon  calls  their  athletic  weight  5  but  they  will 
fcarce  remain  twenty-four  hours  in  this  condition ;  nay, 
fome  have  been  known  to  change  for  the  worfe  in  twelve 
hours. 

Cock,  black.  See  Grouse. 

Cock,  bloody-heeled.  See  HeeleR. 

Cock,  gor.  See  Gor -cock. 

Cock,  grubbing  a.  See  Grubbing. 

Cock,  high-bearing ,  is  a  term  ufed  with  refpedt  to  fighting 
cocks  ;  denoting  one  larger  than  the  cock  he  fights.  As  a 
low-bearing  cock  is  one  overmatched  for  height. 

Cock,  Indian.  See  Crax. 

CocK,  of  the  mountain,  Urogallus, 'the  name  of  a  bird  of  the 
gallinaceous  kind,  being  a  fpeciesofthe  tetrao.  See 
Tab.  of  Birds,  Na  25* 

In  fhape  it  refembles  the  turkey,  and  approaches  to  it  in 
iize.  Its  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the  toes  before,  and 
naked  behind.  It  is  ^common  on  the  Alps,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  and  is  faid  to  be  found  alfo  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Ireland.  Its  flefh  is  very  delicate. 

Cock,  wood.  See  Wood -cock 

Cock  boats,  fmall  boats  ufed  in  rivers,  or  near  the  fhore, 
which  are  of  no  fervice  at  fea,  becaufe  too  tender,  weak, 
and  fmall. 

Qock.’ s-comb,  in  Botany.  See  Lousewort,  and  Ama¬ 
ranth. 

Cock  of  a  dial,  the  pin*  ftyle,  or  gnomon.  Sec  Gno¬ 
mon. 

Cock ’  s-foot  grafs.  See  Grass. 

Cock ’s-head*  See  Saintfoin; 

Cock  -paddle,  the  Scotch  name  for  the  lumpus ,  a  fea-fifh, 
common  on  the  Englilh  coafts,  and  called  the  lump-fifh, 
or  fea-owl. 

Cock -throppled,  a  name  given  by  dealers  in  horfes  to  one 
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whofe  wind-pipe  is  fmali,  and  bends  like  a  bow  when  he 
bridles  his  head.  See  Horse  and  Hunter. 

Cock -water,  is  a  ftrearn  Of  water  brought  in  a  trough* 
through  a  long  pole,  in  order  to  wafti  out  the  fand  of  the 
TiN-ortmto  the  launder!,  while  it  is  bruifing  in  the  coffer 
or  a  ftamping-mill. 

Cock  in  a  watch  or  clock; .  See  Balance. 

Cocks  aboard  a  fhip,  are  little  fquare  pieces  of  brafs,  with 
holes  in  them,  and  put  into  wooden  fhivers  to  keep  them 
from  fplitting  and  galling  by  the  pins  of  the  blocks,  in 
which  they  move. 

COCKATOON,  a  name  ufually  given  to  the  white  ma¬ 
caw,  but  more  properly  belonging  to  the  whole  macaw 
tribe , 

COCKERlNGS*  an  exadlion,  or  tribute  in  Ireland,  now 
reduced  to  chief  rents. 

COCKET*  or  Cocquet,  a  seal  belongin'?  to  the  kimr’s 
cuftom-houfe.  &  b 

Cocket*  or  Cocquet,  is  a  fcroll  of  parchment,  fealed 
and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  to  the 
merchants,  upon  entering  their  goods  ;  certifying  that 
the  goods  were  cuftomed.  It  likewife  gives  riame  to  an 
office  appointed  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fame  word  is  aifo  ufed  in  the  ftatute  of  bread  and 
ale,  1 5  Hen.  III.  where  there  is  mentioned  cocket-bread, 
among  feveral  other  kinds  :  it  feems  to  have  been  hard 
fea-bifeuit,  which,  perhaps,  had  then  fome  cocket,  mark, 
or  feal  ;  or  elfe  was  fo  called  from  its  being  defigned  for 
the  ufe  of  the  cockfwains,  or  feamem 

COCKING  Cloth,  a  device  for  the  catchiilg  of  pheafants. 
It  confifts  of  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  about  an  ell  fquare, 
dipped  in  a  tan-pit  to  colour  it ;  and  kept  ftretched  by 
two  flicks,  placed  from  corner  to  corner,  diagonal-wile  ; 
a  hole  being  left  to  peep  through.  The  fportfman  then, 
being  provided  with  a  fhort  gun,  carries  the  cloth  before 
him  at  arm’s-end;  under  cover  of  which,  he  may  ap¬ 
proach  his  game  as  near  as  he  pleafes  :  when  near  enough 
he  puts  the  nolle  of  his  gun  through  the  hole,  and 
fhoots. 

COCKLE,  Pchfunculus.  See  Pecten. 

Cockle.  See  Damal-G rass; 

CocKLE-/?tf/V.c.  See  StAirs. 

COCKPI 1 ,  a  fort  of  theatre,  whereon  game-cocks  fight 
their  battles.  1  he  eockpit  is  ufually  a  houfe,  or  hovel* 
covered  over :  they  fight  on  the  clod,  or  green  fod  ;  which 
is  generally  marked  out  round*  and  encompafled  with 
feats,  one  above  another. 

'The  Cockpit  Laws  are  principally  thefe  :  when  cocks  are 
fet,  none  are  to  be  on  the  fod  but  the  two  fetters.  When 
the  cocks  are  fet  beak  to  beak,  in  the  middle  of  the  clod, 
and  there  left  by  the  fetters,  if  the  fet  cock  does  not  ftrike 
in  counting  twenty,  and  fix  times  ten*  and  twenty  after 
all,  the  battle  is  loft  :  but  if  he  does  ftrike*  the  battle  is  to 
begin  again,  and  they  muft  count  again.  If  any  one  of¬ 
fers  a  mark  to  a  groat,  or  forty  to  one,  and  the  wager  be 
taken,  the  cock  muft  be  fet,  and  they  are  to  fight  ft  out. 
Done,  and  done,  is  a  fufficient  bet,  or  wager*  when  the 
cocks  are  call  on  the  clod. 

Cockpit,  in  a  man  of  war,  is  a  place  on  the  lower  floor, 
or  deck,  abaft  the  main-capftan,  lying  between  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  fteward’s  room ;  where  are  fubdivifions, 
or  partitions,  for  the  purfer*  the  furgeon,  and  his  mates. 
See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  2.  lit.  Z; 

COCKROAD,  a  contrivance  for  the  taking  of  woodcocks. 
This  bird  lies  clofe  by  day,  under  fome  hedge,  or  near 
the  root  of  an  old  tree,  to  peck  for  worms  under  dry 
leaves,  and  will  fcarce  ftir  out*  unlefs  difturbed ;  as  not 
feeing  his  way  fo  well  in  the  morning  ;  towards  the  even¬ 
ing  he  takes  wing,  to  feek  for  water,  flying  generally 
low  *  and  when  he  finds  any  thoroughfare  in  a  wood,  he 
ventures  through  it. 

To  take  them,  therefore,  they  plant  nets  in  fuch  places; 
or,  for  want  of  fuch  places  ready  to  their  hands,  they 
cut  'roads  through  woods,  thickets,  groves,  See. 

Thefe  roads  they  ufually  make  thirty-five,  or  forty  feet 
broad,  perfectly  ftrait,  and  clear  ;  and  to  two  oppofite 
trees  they  tie  the  net,  which  has  a  ftone  faftened  to  each 
corner.  Then,  having  a  ftand,  or  a  place  to  lie  concealed 
in,  at  a  proper  diftance,  with  a  flake  near  the  fame*  to 
fallen  the  lines  of  the  net  to  ;  when  they  perceive  the 
game  flying  up  the  road,  they  unwind  the  lines  from  off 
the  ftake  ;  upon  which,  the  ftones  drawing  it  down,  the 
birds  are  Entangled  in  the  fame. 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Cockson,  an  officer  onboard  a  man  of 
war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  Hoop,  and  all 
things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  always  to  be  ready  with 
his  boat’s  gang,  or  crew,  and  to  man  the  boat  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  He  fits  in  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  and  fleets  5  and 
hath  a  whiftle  to  call  and  encourage  his  men. 

COCOA,  or  more  properly  Cacao,  the  nut  whofe  kernel 
yields  the  chocolate.  See  Cacao. 

COCOI,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  bird  of 
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the  Brafds,  of  the  heron-kind,  of  the  bignefs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ftork  :  its  flefh  is  very  well  tafted. 

COCOON.  See  Silk. 

COCROTALEON,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  an  animal  generated  between  the  hyama 
and  the  lionefs.  This  animal  is  deferibed  as  having 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  mantichora  ;  and  it  feems 
with  fome  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  fame  beaft. 
It  is  called  alfo  leocrocotta,  and  leucocrotta ,  and 
{"ometimes  fimpiy  crocetta  or  cocrotta. 

COCTION,  a  general  name  for  all  alterations  made  in 
bodies,  by  the  application  of  fire,  or  heat. 

There  are  various  fpecies  of  coition  ;  as  maturation, 
FRICTION,  ELIXATION,  ASSATION,  TORREF  ACTION, 
USTION,  DECOCTION,  and  CONCOCTION, 

Various  liquors  are  ufed,  and  different  portions  of  time 
allotted,  for  cofiion,  according  to  the  different  intentions 
of  operators,  or  the  particular  natures  of  the  fubftances 
to  be  boiled  ;  fo  that  nothing  general  can  be  determined 
with  refpecl  to  this,  the  obfervation  of  which  would  be 
of  general  ufe  to  the  operator :  but  we  are  to  judge  of 
the°  manner  in  which  particular  fubftances  are  to  be 
boiled,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  refpedtive  natures  of  the 
bodies  to  be  fubje&ed  to  this  operation. 

The  coftion  of  the  aliments  of  the  ftomach,  is  their  di- 
geftion  or  reduction  to  a  fort  of  emulfion  or  chyle. 

COD -fifh,  is  the  largeft  of  the  genus  of  the  a  fella,  called 
asellus  maximus  by  authors  ;  and  fometimes, .  asel- 
lus  varius,  five  ftriatus.  The  characters  by  which  this 
is  diftinguifhed  from  other  fifties  of  the  fame  genus  are 
thefe  :  its  colour  on  the  back  and  tides  is  a  dufky  olive 
colour,  varigated  with  yellow  fpots  ;  its  belly  is  white  ; 
its  fides  have  a  long  white  line  running  their  whole 
length,  from  the  gills  to  the  tail,  which,  at  the  abdo¬ 
men,  is  curved,  but  elfewhere  is  ftraight ;  its  feales  are 
very  final],  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  tkin ;  its  eyes  are 
large  ;  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  there  hangs  a  tingle 
beard,  which  is  ftiort,  feldom  exceeding  a  finger’s  length  ; 
its  tongue  is  broad  ;  it  has  feveral  rows  cf  teeth,  one  of 
which  °is  much  longer  than  all  the  others.  Among  thefe 
there  are  fome  moveable  teeth,  as  in  the  pike  ;  and  in 
the  palate,  near  the  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  and  near  the 
gills,  it  has  fmall  clutters  of  teeth.  It  has  three  back- 
fins,  two  at  the  gills,  and  two  at  the  breaft,  and  two 
others  behind  the  anus  ;  and  the  tail  is  plain. 

This  fifh,  according  to  its  age,  the  places  where  it  is 
cauo-ht,  or  cured,  and  other  accidents,  has  alfo  feveral 
names  given  it.  From  the  various  places,  rt  is  called, 
the  Haber deen,  from  Aberdeen  in  Scotland ;  the  Green- 
jijh, ,  from  Greenland  ;  the  North- fea  cod  from  the 
Northern  ocean  ;  and  the  Iceland-fijh ,  from  Iceland. 
From  other  caufes,  it  is  called  flock-fijh,  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  beating  it  with  fticks,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  dreffed  ; 
barrelled-cod ,  when  cured,  and  put  up  in  barrels  ;  when 
young,  a  codling :  and  by  the  Dutcn  and  Americans, 
cabelow. 

According  to  the  Artedian  fyftem,  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
Gadus  ;  and  it  is  diftingiiiftied  from  the  other  fpecies 
of  that  genus,  by  having  beards  at  the  mouth,  the  up¬ 
per  jaw  longeft,  and  tail  not  forked. 

The  cod)  when  frefh,  produces  good  juice,  and  is  nou- 
rifhing  ;  but  when  faked,  and  become  too  old,  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  fo  well  tafted,  nor  fo  eafy  of  digeftion.  The  pickle 
of  cod  is  of  a  difiolving  and  drying  nature,  when  out¬ 
wardly  applied ;  it  is  alfo  ufed,  among  other  things,  in 
clyfters ;  for  it  is  laxative,  becaufe  it  contains  much 
fait,  irritates  the  inteftinal  glands,  and  forces  liquor  out 
of  them. 

CoT>-fiJhcry.  See  Cod  Fishery. 

CODA,  in  Italian  Mufic ,  literally  fignifies  a  tail ;  but  is 
ufed  often  at  the  end  of  a  canon,  for  two  or  three  mea- 
fures  to  clofe  with,  after  having  repeated  it  feveral 
times.  The  coda  ferves  only  to  end  the  piece,  which, 
wjthout  it,  might  be  carried  on  to  infinity. 

Coda  lancea ,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  given  by  theltalian  au¬ 
thors  to  the  fpecies  of  duck  called  by  others  the  anas 
caudacuta ,  and  vulgarly  known,  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  names  of  the  cracker,  or  fea-pheafant. 
It  differs  from  all  other  birds  of  the  duck  kind  in  the 
fhape  of  its  tail,  which  has  two  feathers  longer  than  the 
reft,  and  ending  in  a  point. 

CODAGA-Wf,  a  name  given  to  that  otherwife  called 
conessi,  or  conefti. 

CODDAM-pw///,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  called  the  tree  which  produces  the  gamboge, 
the  gutta  gamba  of  the  fhops. 

QQDuY -moddy,  in  Ornithology)  the  Englifh  name  of  a  com¬ 
mon  water-fowl  of  the  larus ,  or  gull  kind,  and  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  the  larus  fufeus ,  or  larus  Hy- 
ernus  . 

CODE,  Codex,  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  conftitutions 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  made  by  order  of  Juftinian. 
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The  word  comes  (rom  the  Latin  codex ,  a  paper  book  ;  fo 
called  a  codicibuS)  or  caudicibus  arborum,  the  trunks  of  trees*, 
the  bark  whereof,  being  ftripped  off,  ferved  the  ancients 
to  write  their  books  on. 

The  Code  is  comprifed  in  twelve  books,  and  makes  the 
fecond  part  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

There  were  feveral  other  Codes  before  the  time  of  Jufti¬ 
nian;  all  of  them  collections,  or  abridgments  of  the 
Roman  laws.  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  two  lawyers, 
made  each  a  collection  of  this  kind,  called,  from  their 
names,  the  Gregorian  Code ,  and  Hcrmogencan  Code.  The 
former  included  the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from 
Adrian,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Auguftus,  to  Dioclefian 
and  Maximian.  The  latter  was  compiled  in  the  age  of 
the  Conftantines,  and  comprifed  all  the  imperial  confti¬ 
tutions  of  Dioclefian  and  Maximian,  befides  thofe  of 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Carus,  and  Carinus,  to 
the  year  306  or  312.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of 
them  but  a  few  fragments  ;  the  compilations  themfelves 
falling  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  authority  to  put  them 
in  execution. 

Theodofius  the  Younger  was  the  firft  emperor  who  made 
a  Code ,  which  was  comprifed  in  fixteen  books,  formed 
out  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Conftantine 
the  Great  to  his  own  time  ;  abrogating  all  other  laws 
not  included  in  it:  and  this  is  what  we  call  the  Theodo- 
fian  Code  :  which  was  publifhed  in  the  year  438,  and 
received  and  obferved,  till  annulled  by  the  Code  of  Jufti¬ 
nian. 

The  Theodofian  Code  has  been  a  long  time  loft  in  the 
Weft:  Cujas  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  retrieve  it, 
and  to  publifh  it  in  a  better  condition  than  ever.  Go- 
thofred  has  given  us  a  comment  of  the  Theodofian  Code  ; 
a  work  which  coft  hirn  thirty  years. 

In  506,  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  made  a  new  collection 
of  the  Roman  lav/s,  taken  from  the  three  former  Codes , 
the  Gregorian,  Hermogenean,  and  Theodofian,  which 
he  likewife  publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Theodofian 
Code.  This  Code  of  Alaric  continued  a  long  time  in  force, 
and  was  all  the  Roman  law  received  into  France. 

This  Code  of  Alaric  is  fometimes  called  the  Code  of  Anian, 
becaufe  compiled  by  Anian,  who  was  chancellor  to 
Alaric. 

Laftly,  the  emperor  Juftinian,  finding  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  law  exceedingly  weakened  in  the  Weft,  upon 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  made  a  general  collection  of 
the  whole  Roman  jurifprudence.  The  management 
hereof  he  committed  to  his  chancellor  Trebonianus;  who 
chofe  out  the  moft  excellent  conftitutions  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  from  Adrian  to  his  own  time  ;  and  publifhed  his 
work  in  529,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Code. 

But  becaufe  Juftinian  had  made  feveral  new  decifions, 
which  made  fome  alteration  in  the  ancient  jurifprudence, 
he  retrenched  fome  of  the  conftitutions  inferted  by  Tre¬ 
bonianus,  and  added  his  own  in  their  place  :  on  which 
account  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  in  534, 
and  abrogated  the  former.  See  Civil  Law. 

There  have  been  various  other  later  Codes ,  particularly 
of  the  ancient  Gothic,  and  fince  of  the  French  kings; 
as  the  Code  of  Frederic,  the  Code  Michault,  Code  Louis, 
Code  Neron,  Code  Henry,  Code  Marchand,  Code  des  Eaux, 
Code  Noire,  Sic. 

Code  of  canons.  Codex  Canonum.  See  Canon. 

CODEX,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifhment  by  means  of 
a  clog,  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  flaves,  who  had  of¬ 
fended,  were  tied  fall,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along 
with  them  ;  and  fometimes  they  fat  on  it  clofely  bound. 

CODIA,  K oil, a,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  for  the  top  or  head  of 
any  plant ;  but  by  way  of  eminence,  for  that  of  the 
white  poppy ;  whence  the  fyrup  made  therewith,  is 
called  diacodium 

CODICIL,  a  fchedule,  or  fupplement  to  a  will,  or  other 
writing. 

It  is  ufed  as  an  addition  to  a  teftament,  when  any  thing 
is  omitted  which  the  teftator  would  add,  explain,  alter, 
or  retradt  f  and  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  teftament,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  without  an  heir,  or  executor. 

So  that  a  codicil  is  a  lefs  folemn  will,  of  one  that  dies 
either  teftate  or  inteftate,  without  the  appointment  of  an 
heir :  teftate,  when  he  that  hath  made  his  codicil  hath 
either  before  or  afterwards  made  his  teftament,  on  which 
that  codicil  depends,  or  to  which  it  refers :  inteftate, 
when  ones  leaves  behind  him  only  a  codicil  without  a  tef¬ 
tament,  wherein  he  gives  legacies  only  to  be  paid  by 
the  heir  at  law,  and  not  by  any  heir  inftitnted  by  will, 
or  teftament. 

A  codicil,  as  well  as  a  will,  may  be  either  written ,  or 
nuncupative.  Some  authors  call  a  teftament,  a  great  will, 
and  a  codicil,  a  little  one. 

But  there  is  this  further  difference  between  a  codicil  and 
a  teftament,  that  a  codicil  cannot  contain  the  inftitution 
of  an  heir  ;  and  that  in  a  codicil,  a  man  is  not  obliged  to 
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oMerve  ftriaiy  all  the  formalities  prefcribed  by  law  for 
folemn  teftaments.  J 

In  cuftomary  countries,  teftaments,  properly  fpeakin^, 
are  no  more  than  codicils ;  hecaufe  cuftom  itfelf  names 
the  heir,  and  does  not  allow  of  teftamentary  inheritors. 
Codicils  were  firft  brought  into  ufe  in  the  time  of  Auo-uf- 
tus  by  L.  Lentulus :  they  Were  originally  intended  to 
follow  the  teftament;  which  was,  as  it  were,  their 
bafts.  In  procefs  of  time,  codicils  came  to  have  their  ef¬ 
fect,  even  though  made  before  the  teftament ;  provided 
there  was  nothing  in  the  teftament  contrary  to  the  codicil 
People  were  alfo  allowed  to  make  codicils  without  tefta¬ 
ments. 

Raymond  Lully  has  a  book  which  he  calls  The  Codicil- 
wherein  he  pretends  to  have  left  his  readers  the  fecret 
of  the  philofophers  ftone;  provided  they  do  but  under- 
itand  it. 

CODLIN -tree.  See  AppLE-trce. 

CODON,  in  Antiquity ,  a  cymbal,  or  rather  little  bfafs- 
beh,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They  were  faft- 
ened  to  the  trappings  and  bridles  of  horfes. 

nMDT7°nT^aif0  Ufed  t0  %nify  the  orifice  of  a  trumpet. 

^  .  ~FM> m  Anatomy,  the  blind guf,  the  firft  of  the  thick 
inteftines ;  fo  called,  becaufe  made  like  a  fack,  having 
but  one  aperture,  which  ferves  it  both  for  entrance  and 
exit. 


It  is  iituate  on  the  right  fide,  below  the  kidney ;  and  in 
length  is  about  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  finders.  In 
children  new-born,  and  in  quadrupeds,  it  is  found  full  of 
excrements;  but  in  adults,  &c.  it  frequently  difappears, 
or  hangs  like  a  worm. 

Its  ufe  in  adults  is  very  obfeure:  in  a  feet  us,  or  infant 
newly  born,  it  appears  to  ferve  as  a  receptacle  of  the 
peces  during  iuch  time  as  the  animal  does  not  difeharge 
byltool.  See  Appendix. 

Dr.  Glifton  imagines  it  may  likewife  ferve  in  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  have  it  large,  as  dogs,  coneys,  rats,  &c.  for  a 
kind  of  fecond  ventricle,  or  bag,  wherein  the  prepared 
aliment  ^  may  be  retained,  while  a  richer  and  more  nu¬ 
tritious  juice  is  drawn  from  it. 

Others  will  have  it  contain  a  ferment ;  and  others,  the 
flatus  of  the  inteftines :  others  fancy  it  may  feparate  a 
humour,  by  fome  glands  placed  in  it  to  harden  the  ex¬ 
crements  as  they  pafs  through  the  colon. 

Dr.  Lifter  affigns  the  ufe  of  the  caecum  to  be,  to  keep  the 
excrements  which  pafs  into  the  cavity  (as  moft  of  thofe 
of  found  animals,  he  thinks,  do),  till  they  are  fufficicnt- 
ly  drained,  baked,  and  hardened,  to  receive  the  fmire 
to  be  given  them  by  the  colon  and  redum.  He  addst  to 
confirm  this,  that  wherever  there  are  regularly  fioured 
excrements  of  the  firft  kind,  there  is  a  capacious  ccecum, 
and  vice  verfa.  This  indeed  is  true,  that  fome  animals, 
which  are  naturally  loofe,  have  either  no  ccecum  at  all, 
or  very  little  ;  as  the  talpa ,  echinus  terrejlris ,  gula.  Sic. 
The  intention  of  nature,  in  thus  providing  for  the  figura¬ 
tion  of  the  excrements  he  takes  to  be,  "firft,  to  prevent 
diarrhoeas  ;  fecondly,  to  make  the  creature  abide  hunger 
the  better  (thus  it  is,  that  fnails,  in  winter,  reft  with 
full  inteftines);  (and,  laftly,  to  heighten  the  digeftion 
and  fermentation  in  the  ftomach  and  fmall  guts.  ° 

Dr.  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  of  the  ccecum  of  a  dog  being  cut  out,  with¬ 
out  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.  M.  Giles  gives  us  an¬ 
other,  of  the  ccecum  of  a  lady  being  diftended  fo  as  to 
fofm  a  tumor,  that  held  almoft  three  chopines  of  a  thin, 
greyifh,  and  almoft  liquid  fubftance,  whereof  fhe  died! 
And  Mr.  Rnowles,  a  third,  of  a  boy’s  ccecum  being  vaftly 
extended,  and  fluffed  with  cherry-ftones,  which  like¬ 
wife  proved  mortal* 

Some  fay,  the  name  ccecum  is  miftaken;  not  allowing 
this  to  be  the  ccecum  of  the  ancients,  which  they  imagine, 
to  be  the  thick  globous  part  of  the  colon,  immediately 
appended  to  the  ileum ;  and  therefore  give  this  part  the 
name  of  appcndicula  vermiformis. 

CO-EFFICIENTS,  in  Algebra,  are  numbers,  or  given 
quantities,  prefixed  to  letters,  or  unknown  quantities 
into  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied;  and 
therefore,  with  fuch  letters,  or  with  the  quantities  repre- 
fented  by  them,  make  a  redangle  or  product,  co-cjjicient 
production-,  whence  the  name. 

Thus,  in  30,  or  bx,  or  C xx ;  3  is  the  co-efficient  of  ja  ; 
b,  of  bx-,  and  C,  of  C x  x.  If  a  letter  have  no  number 
prefixed,  it  is  always  fuppofed  to  have  unit  for  the  co¬ 
efficient.  Thus,  a,  or  b  c,  import  as  much  as  I  a,  or  1  b  c. 
The  co-efficient ,  in  a  quadratic  equation,  is  according  to 
its  fign,  either  the  fum,  or  the  difference  of  the  two 
roots. 

In  any  equation  of  a  higher  nature,  the  co-efficient  of  the 
fecond  term  is  always  the  aggregate  of  all  the  roots  re¬ 
taining  their  proper  figns  :  fo  that  if  all  the  negatives  be 
equal  to  all  the  affirmatives,  the  fecond  term  will  vanifh  ; 
and  where  the  fecond  term  is  thus  wanting,  it  is  a  fien 
Vol.I.  Nff  71,  5  6 
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that  the  quantities  under  contrary  figns  were  thiis  equal. 

.,  hC  C°fffilc'ent  the  thi‘"d  term  is  the  aggregate  of  all 
e  redangles  anting  by  the  multiplication  of  everv  two 
of  the  roots,  how  many  ways  foever  thofe  combinations 
of  duals  can  be  had;  as  three  times  in  a  cubic,  fix  in  a 
biquadratic  equation,  Sic. 

^"-efficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  ago-regete  of  a1 1 
the  fohds  made  by  the  continual  multiplication  of  everv 
thiee  of  the  roots,  how  often  foever  fuch  a  ternary  can 
be  had;  as  there  may  be  four  in  a  biquadratic,  five  in  an 
equation  of  five  dunenfions,  &c.  And  thus  it  will  <*0 
.  on  infinitelv.  43 

Co-efficents  of  Jthc  fame  order,  in  Algebra,  is  a  term 
iometimes  ufed  for  the  co-efficmts  prefixed  to  the  fame 
unknown  quantities,  in  different  equations. 

V  fax  +  by-f  cz  —  tn  f 

thus,  in  the  equations  j  dx+ey+fx  =»  >  the  co-cffi- 


gx  +  hy-f-hz—p 

c tents  a,  d,  g,  are  of  the  fame  order,  being  the  co-efficients 
of  v ;  alfo  b,  e,  h,  are  of  the  fame  order,  bein'-*-  ’  the  co¬ 
efficients  of y,  See.  The  co-efficients  alfo  that  affect  no  un- 
known  quantity,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  order. 

Co- efficients,  .  oppoffie,  fuch  as  are  taken  each  from  a 
d]j!erent  e(luafion,  and  from  a  different  order  of  co¬ 
efficients.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  equations,  a ,  c,  k,  and 

rnVr‘r?’clS  ^  h  ^  are  oppofte  co-efficients-. 

LOELiCo  riAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  coeliim  or  the  heavens.  Thus, 

Coelesti al  obfervations,  are  obfervations  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  made  with  a  proper  appa¬ 
ratus  of  aftronomical  inftruments,  in  order  to  determine 
their  places,  motions,  phafes,  Sic. 

The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed  in  cceJcfial  obfervations  are 
the  aftronomical  gnomon,  quadrant,  microme¬ 
ter,  and  telescope. 

Obfervations  in  the  day-tiitie  are  eafy;  becaufe  the  crofs 
hairs  in  the  focus  of  the  objed-glafs  of  the  telefcope  are 
then  diftmcftly  perceivable:  in  the  night,  thofe  crofs  hairs 
are  to  be  illumined  to  make  them  vifible. 

This  illumination  is  either  performed  by  a  candle,  placed 
obliquely  near  them,  fo  that  the  fmoke  does  not  intercept 
the  rays;  or,  where  this  is  inconvenient,  by  making  an 
aperture  in  the  tube  of  the  telefcope,  near  the  focus  of 
the  objecx-glafs,  through  which  a  candle  is  applied  to 
illumine  the  crofs  hairs. 

M.  De  la  Hire  has  made  an  improvement  on  the  firft 
method,  which  renders  it  of  very  good  ufe;  and  it  is  by- 
covering  that  end  of  the  tube  next  to  the  objecl-o-lats 
with  a  piece  of  gaufe,  or  fine  white  filken  crape,  f'or 
in  fuch  cafe,  a  link,  placed  at  a  good  diftance  from 
the  tube,  fo  enlightens  the  gaufe3  as  to  fender  the  crofs 
hairs  very  perceivable. 

Obfervations  of  the  fun  are  not  to  be  made  without  placing 
a  glafs,  fmoked  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  be¬ 
tween  the  telefcope  and  the  eye ;  to  take  off  from  its 
luftre,  which  would  otherwife  damage  the  eye,  were  not 
a  good  part  of  its  beams  intercepted; 

Note,  when  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  obferved 
through  a  telefcope  of  only  two  glaffes*  they  appear  in¬ 
verted. 

Caelcfial  obfervations  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds:  the  one 
when  the  objects  are  in  the  mer'idian  ;  the  other,-  when 
they  are  in  vertical  circles. 

Coelestial  globe.  See  Globe: 

COELIA,  KjAic*,  or  KoiXifi.  This  has  many  different 
significations :  firft,  it  imports  a  cavity  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  in  any  of  the  vifeera ;  fecondly,  it  implies  the 
fame  as  alcres.  The  koiahi,  with  the  addition  of  ava,  that 
is,  v  kcctm  is  the  lower  belly,  or  inteftinal  tube. 

COELIC  artery,  the  firft  artery  detached  from  the  de- 
feending  trunk  of  the  aorta  into  the  abdomen. 

It  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  on  the  rNht  fide 
the  other  on  the  left ;  of  which  the  firft  gives  the  ga/irica 
dextra,  which  goes  to  the  ftomach ;  the  cy/licaf  which 
goes  to  the  gall-bladder;  the  cpiplois  dextra  ‘to  the  omen¬ 
tum-,  the  inteftinalis  to  the  duodenum ,  and  t®  a  part  of 
the  jejunum-,  and  the  gafro  epiplois  to  the  ftomach,  to  the 
omentum ,  and  fome  branches  to  the  liver,  which  enter 
the  capfula  communis,  to  accompany  the  branches  of  the 
Veha  porta. 

The  left  branch  of  the  caehaca  gives  the  gaflrica  dextra, 
which  is  alfo  fpread  upon  the  ftomach ;  the  epiplois  Ji- 
niflra,  which  goes  to  the  omentum-,  and  the Jplenica  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen.  See  each  branch'  deferibed 
in  its  place. 

Coeliac  paffion,  is  a  fort  of  diarrhoea,  or  flux  of  the  belly  ; 
wherein  the  aliment  comes  away  either  crude  or  chylified, 
in  lieu  of  excrements. 

Dr.  Freind  recommends  for  this  diforder,  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  gently  ftimulate  the  inteftinal  tube,  and  deterge 
the  obftrufted  glands  ;  fuch  as  light  and  frequent  purges, 
and  gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuanha. 
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Authors  frequently  confound  the  cxliac  faffisrt  with  the 

lienterv  ;  but  they  are  different.  .  .. 

There  is  alfo  a  Coeliac  diabetes,  called  cceliaca  urinal  is , 

wherein  the  chyle  paffes  off  along  with,  or  inftead  of 

urine.  See  Diabetes.  , ,  .  n. 

Coeliac  vein,  is  that  which-  runs  through  the  intejhnum 

re  Hum-  See  Rectum.-  .  ,  - 

COELICOLOR,  m  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  lome 

to  the  opal.  ,  j  i  • 

COELOMA,  in  Medicine,  a  hollow  and  round  ulcer,  in 

the  horny  tunic  of  the  eye. 

COELUM.  See  Heaven. 

Coeli  fundus.  See  Fundus.. 

Coelum  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  anatomifts  for  the  cavity  o 
the  eye  towards  the  angles  or  canthi.  See  Eye,  Ean- 

xRus  &C  .  ,  « 

COELUS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  heathen  deities,  the 
fame  with  the  Greek  Uranus. 

COEMETERLUM.  See  Cemetery. 

COEMPTION  ALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  appellation 
given  to  old  Haves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot  with  others,, 
becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COEN  A  dominiybull-  See  Bull. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious,  who  lives  in  a  convent,  or  m 
community,  under  a  certain  rule ;  in  oppofition  to  ana- 
choret,  or  hermit,. who  lives  in  lolitude. 

The  word  comes  from  ho/v®*,  communisrznA  fii'&-‘,.vita,  life - 
Chilian  makes  this  difference  between  a  convent  and  a 
monaftervy  that  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  reiidence 
of  a  Tingle  religious,  or  reclufe;  whereas  the  convent 
implies  coenobites ,  or  numbers  of  religious  living  in  com- 

Fleu'ry  fpeaks  of  three  kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt :  anacho- 
retsy  who  live  in  folitude;.  coenobites ,  who  continue  to 
live  in  community;  and  farabaites ,  who  are  a  kind  ot 
monks  errant,  that  ftroll.  from,  place  to  place.  . 

He  refers  the  inftitution  of  coenobites  to  we  times  ot  the 
apoftles,  and  makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  ot  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lives  of  the  faithful  at  Jerufalem.  Though  St.. 
Pachomius  is  ordinarily  owned  the  inftitutor  of  the  coe¬ 
nobite  life;  as  being  the  firft  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  com¬ 
munity.  ...  „ 

COENOBIUM,  the  ftate  of  living  m  a  fociety,  or  commu¬ 
nity,  where  all  things  are  in  common.  Pythagoras  is 
thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  inftitutor  of  this  kind  o 
life  his  difciples,  though  fome  hundreds  in  number,  being 
obliged  all  to  give  up  their  private  eftates,  in  order  to  be- 
annexed  to  the  joint  ftock  of  the  whole.  The  Effenians 
among  the  Tews,  and  Platonifts,  are  faid  to  have  lived  in 
the  fame  manner.  Many  of  the  Chriftians  alio  have 
thought  this  the  moft  perfect  kind  of  fociety,  as  being 
that  in  which  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live.  See 
Coenobite. 

COENOTAPH,  See  Cenotaph. 

CO-EQUALITY,  a  term  expreffmg  the  relation,  of  equa¬ 
lity  between  two  things.  .  ,  rj-.  .  • 

The  retainers  to  St.  Athanafius  s  dodtnne.of  the  l  rimty 
hold  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  co-equal  with  the  Father. 
The  Arians,  &c.  deny  the  co-equality -  See  Trinity, 
and  Arian. 

COERULEUM  montanum,.  figmfies  mountain-blue, 
which  is  called  by  fome  authors,  chrysocolla;  it  is  a 
blue  ore  of  copper. 

Coekuleum  nativum.  See  Armenius  lapis . 

COES,  among  Miners ,.  are  little  hordes  which  the  miners 
make  over  their  mines  to  lay  ore  in. 

CO-ETERNITY  is  ufed  among  Divines  to  denote  the 
eternity  of  one  being  equal  to  that  of  another. 

The  orthodox  hold  the  fecond  and  third  perfons  in  the 
Trinity  co-eternal  with  the  firft. 

COEUR,  in  Heraldry.- Party  cn  CoEUR,  figmfies  a  fhort 
line  of  partition  in  pale,  in  the  centre  of  the  efcutcheon, 
which  extends  but  a  little  way,  much  fhort  of  top.  and 
bottom;  being  met  by  other  lines,  which  form  an  irre¬ 
gular  partition  of  the  efoutcheon,  as  reprefcnted  in  Pab- 

J Herald .  fig.  43,  .  . 

CO-EXISTENCE,  a  term  of  relation,  denoting  two  or 
more  things  to  exift  together  at  the  fame  time,  &c. 
See  Existence. 

COFFEE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,.  a  feed,  or  berry,  brought 
from  Arabia  Felix;  ufed  for  making  a  potable  liquor  of 
the  fame  name. 

"That  from  the  Levant  is  moft  efteemed,  being  greener, 
heavier,  and  appearing  riper  and  plumper,  than  that  from 
Mocha’;  which  is  larger,  lighter,  and  whiter. 

For  coffee-berries ,  fome  fubftitute  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
barley,  which,  roafted,  yield  an  oily  matter,  refembling 
in  flavour,  but  lefs  agreeable,  as  well-  as  much  lefs  ftrong, 

CoFFEE^ftfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink  prepared,  from  thefe 
berries ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
its  original  is  not  well  known «  lome  afenbe^  it  to  the 
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prior  of  a  monaftery,  who,  being  informed  by  a  goat¬ 
herd,  that  his  cattle,  fometime.s  browfing  on  the  tree, 
would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curious  to  prove 
its  virtue:  accordingly,  he  firft  tried  it  on  his  monks,  to 
prevent  their  fleeping  at  matins.  Others  from  Scheha- 
beddin,  refer  the  invention  of  coffee  to  the  Periians  ; 
from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  learned  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city  near  tne 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  who,  having  tried  its  virtues 
himfelf,  and  found  that  it  diflipated  the  fumes  which 
oppreffed  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened  the  bowels, 
and  prevented  fleep,  without  being  incommoded  by  it ; 
recommended  it  firft  to  his  dervifes;  with  whom  he  ufed 
to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer, 

Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden ;  the 
profeffors  of  the  law  for  ftudy,  artiians  to  work,  travel¬ 
lers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine,  every  body  at  Aden, 
drank  coffee .  Hence  it  palled  to  Mecca,  where  firft  the 
devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people,  took  it.  From 
Arabia  Felix  it  palled  to  Cairo. 

In  151 1,  Khaiae  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfoafioii 
that  it  inebriated,  and  that  it  inclined  to  things  forbid¬ 
den.  But  fultan  Caufcu  immediately  after  took  off  the 
prohibition,  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and 
Conftantinople. 

The  dervifes  declaimed  againft  it  from  the  Alcoran, 
which  declares  that  coal  is  not  of  the  number  of  things 
created  by  God  for  food.  Accordingly,  the  mufti  or¬ 
dered  the  coffee -honks  to  be  ihut  up  ;  but  his  fuccefior 
declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal,  they  were  opened  again. 
During  the  war  in  Candia,  the  aflemblies  of  news¬ 
mongers  making  too  free  with  ftate-affairs,  the  grand 
vizier  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the  coffee -honk's,  at  Conftanti¬ 
nople;  which  fuppreflion,  though  ftill  in  force,,  does  not 
prevent  the  public  ufe  of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot 
the  traveller  was  the  firft  who  brought  it  into  France  ; 
and  a  Greek  fervant,  called  Pefqua,  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turky  merchant,  m 
165.2,  to  make  his  coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  profeiflon  of 
coffee -mm,  and  introduced  the  drink  among  us  :  though 
fome  fey  Dr.  Harvey  had  ufed  it  before.  1  he  firft 
mention  of  it  in  our  ftatute-books  is  in  the  year  1660, 
when  a  duty  of  four  pence  was  laid  on  every  gallon  of 
coffee  made  and  fold  ;  and  in  1675,  king  Charles  iffued  a 
proclamation  to  £hut  up  the  cojfh’-houles,  becaufe  they 
were  feminaries  of  fedition.  I  he  f  rench  firft  conveyed 
fome  plants  to  Martinico  in  1727,  whence  it  probably 
fpread  to  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic:  the  Turks  pro¬ 
nounce  it  cahueh ,  and  the  Arabs  cahuah ;  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite  ;  others,  for  any  thing  that 
promotes  appetite ;  and  others,  again,  for  any  tiling  tnat 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour. 

The  Mahometans,  it  is  obferved,  diftinguifh  three  kinds 
of  cahuah :  the  firft  is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebri¬ 
ates  :  the  fecond  is  made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the 
coffee-berry  ;  this  they  call  the  fu  It  anas  coffee,,  from  their 
having  firft  introduced  it,  cn  account  of  its  heating  lefs 
than  the  berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open; 
the  third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  akme 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans,  who  imported  the 
pods,  called  them  the  flower  of  the  coffee-tree. 

The  deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
firft  called  fiyrup  of  the  Indian  mulberry  ;.  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  firft  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

'The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  roafting,  or  giving  it 
a  juft  degree  of  torrefe&ion,  on  an  earthen,  or  metal¬ 
line  plate,  till  it  hath  acquired  a  brownifh  hue,  equally 
deep  on  all  Tides  :  it  is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  as  much 
of  it  as  ferves  the  prefent  occafion.  A  proper  quantity 
of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put  in  it. 
After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire;  ami 
the  decoction  having  flood  a-while  to  fettle,  and  fine, 
they  pour,  or  decant  it  into  difhes. 

The  cuitoni  is  to  drink  coffee  as  hot  as  poffible,  with 
fuo-ar ;  though  the  Turks  do  not  trouble  themfelves  to 
take  oft’  its  bitternefs  with  any  fugar  :  their  grandees  add 
to  each  difii  a  drop  of  effence  of  ambergris ;  others  boil 
it  with  a  couple  of  cloves  ;  others,  a  little  Indian  anife  ; 
others,  cacouleh,  or  the  grain  ot  the  cardamomum  mi¬ 
nus.— Coffee  is  one  of  the  neceffaries  with  which  the 
Turks  are  obliged  to  furniih  their  wives. 

The  ordinary  method  of  roafting  coffee  among  us,  is  in  a 
tin  cylindrical  box,,  full  of  holes ;  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit :  under  this  is  a  femicircular  hearth, 
wherein  is  a  large  charcoal  the  .  by  help  of  a  jack,  the 
fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roafts  the  berries ;  being  now 
and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  When  the  oil  nfos, 
and  it  is  become  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  is  emptied 
into  two  receivers,  made  with  large  hoops,  whole  bottoms 
are  iron  plates,  into  which  thefe  lhut ;  there  the  coffee  is 

fhaken. 
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Shaken,  and  left  till  almoft  cold ;  and  if  it  look  bright 
and  oily,  it  is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Coffee  is  taken  with  very  different,  nay,  frequently  with 
directly  oppofite  intentions  ;  fome  ufe  it  to  prevent  fleep, 
others  to  promote  digeftion,  &c.  Its  more  real  virtues, 
owned  by  the  phyficians,  confift  in  this;  that  being  an 
excellent  drier,  it  earries  off  fumes  and  diforders  of  the 
head,  arifing  from  too  much  moifture,  diffipates  me¬ 
grims,  and  abforbs  acrimonies  of  the  ftomach  ;  whence 
its  ufe  after  a  debauch  of  ftrong  liquors  ;  and  hence  alfo 
its  ufe  in  promoting  watching,  bracing  the  fibres,  and 
rendering  them  too  tenfe  for  the  relaxation  required  in 
fleep. 

It  likewife  promotes  circulation,  but  that  beft  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  pretty  eorpulent  habit ;  being  found  hurtful  to 
thole  who  are  thin,  lean,  dry,  and  of  a  bilious  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  as  it  dries  up  the  nerves,  and  inclines  them  to 
tremors  :  it  is  faid  to  be  ^prejudicial  likewife  to  thofe  who 
digeft  too  fall;  where  tne  circulation  is  too  quick,  or 
where  there  is  a  fpitting  of  blood  arifing  from  the  mouths 
of  anv  of  the  veins  and  arteries  being  too  open,  or  the 
blood  too  thin  and  fharp. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  aninftance  of  a  perfon  to  whom 
coffee  always  proved  emetic  ;  and  that  much  drinking  of 
it  produced  the  palfy.  It  is  alfo  known  to  be  purgative 
to  others. 

The  oily  matter  that  feparates  from  the  coffee,  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  its  furface  when  roafted ;  and  its  particular 
fmell,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  peas,  beans,  rye,  &c. 
which  fome  fubftitute  in  lieu  of  coffee ,  are  to  be  the  real 
indications  of  its  effects.  If  coniidered  with  regard  to 
the  oil  drawn  by  the  retort,  this,  as  well  as  that,  con¬ 
tains  volatile  principles,  both  faline  and  fulphureous. 

It  is  to  the  diffolution  of  its  falts,  and  the  mixture  of  its 
fulphurs  in  the  blood,  and  its  chief  faculty  of  promoting 
watchfulnefs  is  to  be  attributed ;  hence  alfo  its  property 
of  promoting  digeftion,  of  precipitating  foods,  of  pre¬ 
venting  eruHations,  and  of  correcting  acrimonies  of  the 
ftomach,  when  taken  after  meals. 

Hence  hlfo  the  fermentation  in  the  blood,  ferviceable 
to  corpulent  people :  hence  alfo  its  diuretic  virtue.  By 
experience  it  is  found  of  fervice  to  drink  a  glafs  of  water 
before  coffee ,  to  render  it  laxative ;  and  to  mix  it  with 
milk  or  cream,  to  extinguifh  its  fulphurs,  embarrafs  its 
faline  principles,  and  to  render  it  nouriftiing. 

S.  Pauli,  a  Danifti  phyfician,  maintains,  that  it  enervates 
men,  and  renders  them  incaple  of  generation  ;  and  it 
is  certain  the  Turks  attribute  the  fame  effects  to  it;  and 
from  the  immoderate  ufe  thereof,  account  for  that  thin- 
nefs  of  inhabitants  found  in  their  provinces  formerly  the 
beft  peopled.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Du  hour. 
M.  Malebranche  gave  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
an  account  of  a  perfon  cured  of  an  apoplexy,  by  means 
of  feveral  clyfters  of  coffee.  It  has  proved  of  fervice  in 
the  cafe  of  an  asthma. 

For  the  laws  relating  to  this  commodity,  fee  6  and  7 
W.  III.  c.  7.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  ic.  Ann.  c.  26.  5 
Geo.  I.  c.  11.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  5 
Geo.  II.  c.  24.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  45. 

The  duty  of  coffee  paid  on  importation  is  three  pence  a 
pound ;  befides  an  inland  duty  to  be  charged  on  the 
maker  or  feller  of  2  r.  6 d.  a  pound,  excepting  for  coffee 
grown  in  America,  which  pays  only  1  j.  6 d.  a  pound. 
No  perfon  is  allowed  to  fell  or  retail  coffee  without  a  li¬ 
cence,  under  the  penalty  of  5/.  a  month  ;  and  no  perfon 
fhall  mix  any  materials  to  increafe  the  weight,  under  a 
penalty  of  100/. 

CoFFE-im’,  Coffea ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe :  the  flower 
hath  one  petal,  which  is  funnel-fhaped,  having  a  nar¬ 
row  cylindrical  tube ;  and  is  plain  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
indented  in  five  parts :  it  hath  five  ftamina,  which  are 
faftended  to  the  tube.  The  roundifli  germen  afterwards 
becomes  an  oval  berry,  containing  two  hemifpherical 
feeds,  plain  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other.  ^  We 
havebut  one  fpecies,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of 
Arabia  Felix,  where  it  was  firft  cultivated  for  ufe ;  and 
to  this  day  is  the  country  from  whence  the  beft  coffee  is 
brought  to  Europe.  It  is  a  low  tree  in  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  its  growth,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  lix- 

teen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  . 

The  great  faults  of  the  American  coffee,  is  the  want  of 
flavour,  or  having  a  difagreeable  one ;  though  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  much  larger  than  thofe  imported  from  Arabia, 
It  is  the  conftant,  practice  of  the  planters  to  gather  the 
fruit  while  it  is  red;  at  which  time  the  berries  are 
larger,  and  of  greater  weight,  than  thofe  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ripen  perfeaiy  on  the  trees,  which  is  not  until 
they  are  turned  black  :  whereas  in  Arabia  they  always 
fhake  the  berries  from  the  trees,  fpreading  cloths  under 
them  to  receive  them;  and  take  only  fuch  as  readily  fall 
each  time. 
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As  the  coffee -tree  is  an  ever-grecn,  it  makes  a  beautiful 
appearance  at  every  feafon  in  the  ftaves  ;  but  particularly 
when  it  is  in  flower,  and  alfo  when  the  berries  are  red, 
which  is  generally  in  the  winter,'  fo  that  they  continue  a 
long  time  in  that  ftate  :  there  is-fcarce  any  plant  there¬ 
fore  which  deferves  a  place  in  tlie  ftove  more  than  this. 

It  is  propagated  by  the  berries,  which  muft  be  fown  foon 
after  they  ate  gathered  from  the  tree ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  any  time,  they  will  not  grow. 

COFFER,  a  long  fquare  box  about  three  feet  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  broad,  ufed  for  breaking  in  pieces  tin  ore 
in  a  ftamping-mill. 

Coffer,  Cap/a,  in  Architecture,  a  fquare  depreffure,  or 
finking,  in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice ;  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe, 
fometimes  with  a  pomgranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Thefe  finkings,  called  alfo  panels,  are  of  different  figures 
in  the  compartments  of  vaults  and  foffits. 

Coffer,  in  Fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodgement,  a  - 
thwart  a  dry  moat,  from  fix  to  feven  feet  deep,  and 
from  fixteen  to  eighteen  feet  broad ;  the  upper  part 
made  of  pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  moat ;  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering  ;  and  ferves  as  a  parapet,  with 
embrafures. 

The  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  caponiere,  except¬ 
ing  that  this  laft  is  fometimes  made  beyond  the  counter- 
ferape  on  the  glacis,  and  the  coffer  always  in  the  moat, 
taking  up  its  whole  breadth,  which  the  caponiere  does 
not. 

It  differs  from  the  traverfe  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe 
latter  are  made  by  the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the 
befieged. 

The  befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  cojff'crs  to  repulfe  the 
befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pals  the  ditch.  To 
fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  befieg¬ 
ers  throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the  coffer. 

CoFFFR-dams,  in  French  Battardeaux,  in  Bridge-Building, 
denote  inclofures  formed  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
piers,  and  for  other  works  in  water,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ambient  water  from  interrupting  the  workmen. 
Thefe  inclofures  are  fometimes  Angle,  fometimes  double, 
with  clay  rammed  between  them  :  lometimes  they  are 
made  with  piles  driven  clofe  by  one  another ;  fometimes 
the  piles  are  notched  or  dove-tailed  into  one  another  ; 
but  the  moft  ufual  method  is  to  drive  piles  with  grooves 
in  them,  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  feet  from  each 
other,  and  then  boards  are  let  down  between  them.  See 
Bridge. 

COFFERER  of  the  King’s  Houjhold,  a  principal  officer  in 
the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller;  who,  in  the 
compting-houfe,  and  elfewhere  at  other  times,  has  a 
fpecial  charge  and  overfight  of  other  officers  of  the  houfe, 
for  their  good  demeanour  and  carriage  in  their  offices : 
to  all  whom  he  pays  the  wages.  See  Household. 

COFFIN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  wooden  box  or  trunk,  into 
which  the  bodies  of  dead  perfons  are  put,  in  order  for 
burial. 

Coffin,  in  the  Manege ,  the  whole  hoof  of  a  horfe’s  foot, 
above  the  coronet;  including  the  coffin- bone,  the  foie, 
and  the  frufh. 

CoFFiN-£o;?f,  is  a  fmall  fpongy  bone,  enclofed  in  the  midft 
of  the  hoof,  and  poffeffing  the  whole  form  of  the  foot. 

Coffin -joint,  is  that  where  the  leffer  pattern  joins  the  foot. 
A  ftrain  in  this  joint  occafions  a  ftiffneifs,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  bliftering  and  firing. 

Coffin,  in  the  Manufacture  of  China.  See  Cassette. 

COGGESHALL’r  Sliding-Rule,  an  inftrument  ufed  in 
gauging,  fo  called  from  its  inventor.  See  the  deferip- 
tion  and  ufe  under  Sliding-Rule. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fifhing-boat  upon  the  coafts  of 
Yorkfhire  :  and  cogs  (cogoncs)  area  kind  of  little  fhips  or 
veffels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Humber.  Stat.  23' 
H.  VIII.  c.  18.  Praparatis  cogonibus,  galles ,  tsf  aliis 
navibus,  £sY.  Mat.  Paris,  ann.  1066.  And  hence  the 
cogmen,  boatmen,  and  feamen,  who  after  fhipvvreck  or 
Ioffes  by  fea,  travelled  and  wandered  about  to  defraud 
the  people  by  begging  and  Healing ;  until  they  were  re- 
ftrained  by  divers  good  laws. 

COGITATION,  the  a&  or  operation  of  thinking.  See 
Thinking. 

COGNATION,  in  the  Civil  Law ,  the  bond  of  relation 
between  all  the  defcendents  of  the  fame  ftock,  both  males 
and  females  :  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  agnation * 
which  only  comprehends  the  defcendents  of  the  male 

In  France,  for  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  they  follow 
agnation ;  in  England,  Spain,  &c.  cognation  j  women 
coming  to  the  fucceffion,  according  to  the  degree  of 
proximity,  in  default  of  males,  or  their  delcencents 

from  branch  to  branch.  .  . 

In  the  Roman  Law ,  the  words  cognat  10  and  cogmti 
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fire  alfo  taken  in  a  more  limited  fenfe  ;  cognalioi ignifying 
only  the  bond  of  relation  between  the  defcendants  from 
the  fame  flock  by  women  ;  and  cognati  thofe  between 
whom  there  was  fuch  a  bond  of  relation  fubfifting. 

COGNIOL,  in  Ichthyology *a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fifh 
more  ufually  called  co/ias ,  a  kind  of  mackerel,  differing 
from  the  common  kind  in  nothing  but  that  it  is  much 
fmaller.- 

COGNISEE,  or  Connusee,  in  Law,  is  the  perfon  to 
whom  a  fine  of  lands,  &c.  is  acknowledged. 

COGNISOR,  or  Conusor,  is  he  that  paffeth,  or  ac- 
knowlegeth,  a  fine  of  lands  and  tenements  to  another. 
See  Cognizance. 

COGNITIVE  is  fometimeS  applied  to  that  faculty  or  power 
of  the  human  rnindy  by  which  we  know  any  thing,,  or 
are  enabled  to  diffinguifh  truth  from  falfity.- 
Latin  writers  ufe  the  term  facultas  cognofcitiva  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

Hobbes  has  made  ufe  of  the  term  cognitive  power,  for 
the  power  of  knowing,  or  conceiving,  in  contradiflinc- 
trorj  to  motive  power,  or  appetite. 

COGNITIONIBUS  mittendis ,  in  Lawy  a  writ  to  any  of 
the  king’s  juftices  of  the  common  pleas,  who  has  the 
power  of  taking  a  fine,  and  who,  having  taken  a  fine, 
defers  to  certify  it,  commanding  him  to  certify  the  fame. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Cognisance,  in  He  raldry.  See 
Crest. 

Cognizance,-  or  Conusance,  in  Lav. ;,  is  the  acknow- 
legement  of  a  fine  ;  or  the  conceffion  of  a  thing  done. 
In  which  fenfe  we  lay,-  cognofcens  latro „  a  thief  that  con- 

feJfcs • 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  power,  or  jurifdiclion. 
Thus,  cognizance  of  pleas,  denotes  an  ability  to  call  a  plea 
out  of  another  court ;  which  no  one  but  the  king  can  do, 
unlefs  he  can  fhew  a  particular  charter  for  it.  Thus,  ir 
a  fcholar,.  or  other  privileged  perfon  of  the  wiiverfities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  impleaded  in  the  courts  of 
Weftminfter,  for  any  caufe  of  action,  except  a  queflion 
of  freehold  ;  in  fuch  a-  cafe,  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor,  by  charter  confirmed  by  ftatue,  may  put  in 
a  claim  of  cognizance  ;  which,  if  made  in  time,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  due  proof  of  the  fadtS  alledged,  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  courts. 

Cognizance,  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  for  an  audience,  or 
hearing  of  a  matter  judicially.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay, 
to  take  cognizance ,  & c. 

Cognizance,  again,  is  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  waterman’s, 
or  fervingman’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the  giver’s 
creft,  whereby  he  is  difcerned  to  belong  to  this  or  that 
nobleman,  or  gentleman. 

COGNOVIT  aflioncm ,  in  Laze,  is  where  a  defendant  ac¬ 
knowledges  or  confeffes  the  plaintiff’s  caufe  againlt  him 
to  be  juft  and  true;  and  after  iffue,  fuffers  judgment  to 
be  entered  againft  him  without  trial.  But  moft  frequently 
the  defendant  confefles  one  part  of  the  complaint,  and 
traverfes  or  denies  the  reft. 

COGS-  See  Coggxe- 

COGWARE  is  faid  to  be  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloaths,.  made  in 
divers  parts  of  England,  of  which,  mention  is  made  in 
13  R.  II.  c.  10. 

CO-HABITATION,  implies  a  concubinage,  copulation, 
or  carnal  knowledge,  between  two  perfons..  It  is  rarely 
ufed,  except  in  a  criminal  fenfe. 

CO-HEIR,  a  perfon  who  fhares  an  inheritance  or  eftate 
with  another  heir. 

COHERENCE,  a  fchool-term,  applied  to  propofitions, 
difeourfes,  & c.  which  have  a  connexion,  or  depend- 
ance,  on  one  another. 

COHESION,  or  Cohesion,  in  Phyfics ,  the  ation  where¬ 
by  the  particles,  or  primary  corpufcles,  whereof  natural 
bodies  confift,  are  connected,  or  bound  together,  fo  as 
to  form  particles  ;  and  thofe,  again,  kept  together,  fo  as 
to  form  feniible  maffes,  or  bodies. 

I  he  caufe  of  this  cohejion ,  or  nexus  materia;,  has  extreme¬ 
ly  perplexed  the  philofophers  of  all  ages.  In  all  the 
iyllems  of  phyfics,  matter  is  fuppofed  originally  to  be  in 
minute,  indivifible  atoms. 

How,  and  by  what  principle,  thefe  feveral  and  diftint 
coipulclcs  Ihould  come  firft  joined  and  combined  into 
little  fyftems  ;  and  how  they  Ihould  come  to  perfevere  in 
that  ftate  of  union,  is  a  point  of  the  moft  difficulty,  and 
even  of  the  moft  importance,  of  any  in  phyfics. 

The  opinion  maintained  by  many,  is  that  fo  ftrenuoufly 
defended  by  J.  Bernouilli,  De  Gravitate  .Etheris  ;  who 
accounts  for  the  cohejion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  from  the 
uniform  preflure  of  the  atmofphere :  confirming  this 
dotrine  from  the  known  experiment  of  two  polilhed 
marble  plains,  which  cohere  very  ftrongly  in  the  open 
air,  but  eafily  drop  a  funder  in  an  exhaufted  receiver. 
However,  if  two  plates  of  this  kind  be  fmeared  with  oil, 
to  fill  up  the  pores  in  their  furfaces,  and  prevent  the' 
lodgement  of  air,  and  one  of  them  be  gently  rubbed  upon 
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the  other,  they 'will  adhere  fo  ftrongly,  when  fufpbhdecf 
even  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  that  the  weight  of  the 
lower  plate  will  not  be  able  to  feparate  it  from  the  upper 
one. 

But  though  this  theory  might  ferve  tolerably  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  cohejion  of  compofitions,  or  greater  colletions 
of  matter  ;  yet  it  falls  fhort  of  accounting  for  that  firft 
cohejion  of  tire  atoms,  or  primitive  corpufcles,  whereof 
the  corpufcles  of  hard  bodies  are  cOmpofed. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  delivers  his  dotrine  of  cohejion  thus  : 
“  1  he  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies,  which 
“  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force ;  to  ac- 
“  count  for  which,  fome  philofophers  have  recoJrfe  to  a 
“  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which,  in  effet,  is  nothing 
“  elfe  but  to  beg  the  thing  in  queftiom  Others  imagine, 
“  that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  conneted  by  reft,  i  e 
‘  in  effect,  by  nothing  at  all  ;  and  others  by  confpirin^ 
motions,  i-  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelvesv 

«  rt  mi-  e  f’  ,It:  her  aPPears  to  me,  that  the  particles 

of  bodies  cohere  by  an  attradT/e  force,  whereby  they 
tend  mutually  toward  each  other:  which  force  in 
“  the  very  point  of  contract,  is  very  great ;  at  little  di- 

“  infenftbk’,eft  ’  ^  **  *  fartiler  diftance  is  quite 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  proportion  this  force  increafes 
or  decreafes  :  Defaguliers  conjectures,  from  fome  phe¬ 
nomena,  that  it  decreafes  in  a  biquadratic  ratio  of  the 
increafed  diftance,  fo  that  at  twice  the  diftance  it  ats 
fixteen  times  more  weakly,  &c. 

“  Now>  if  compound  bodies  be  fo  hard,  as  by  expe- 
“  nence  we  find  lome  of  them,  to-  be,  and  yet  have  a 
great  many  hidden-  pores  within  them,  and  confift  of 
“  parts  only  laid  together ;  no  doubt  thofe  fimple  pani¬ 
cles  which  have  no  pores  within  them,  and  which 
“  were  never  divided  into  parts,  1  muff  be  vaftly  harder. 

„  ,  hard  particles,  gathered  into  a  mafs,  cannot 
poffibly  touch  in  more  than  a  few  points  :  and  there- 
“  orcu  m“ch  J.eJ?  force  is  required  to  fever  them  than 
to  break  a  folid  particle,  whofe  parts  touch  throuoffi- 
out  all  their  furfaces,  without  any  intermediate  pores 
or  interftices.  But  how  fuch  hard  particles,  only  kid 
‘  together,  and  touching  only  in  a  few  points,  ihould 
come  to  cohere  fo  firmly  as  in  fat  we  find  they  do-  is 
“  inconceivable^  unlefs  there  be  fome  caufe,.  whereby 
they  are  attracted  and  prefled  together,  y 

“  thC  Jnalleftc  Particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by 

the  ftrongeft  attractions,  and  conftitute  larger,  whofe 
atti  acting  force  is  feebler:  and,  again,  many  of  thefe 
arger  particles  cohering,  may  conftitute  others  ftjJI 
larger,  whofe  attrative  force  is  ftill  weaker;  and  fo 

<t  T  l°r  fnera  fu?CeiriOI1S}  t,U  the  Progreffion  end  in 
the  biggeft  particle,  on  which  the  operations  in  che- 

•  miftry,  and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  do  depend 
and  which  by  cohering  compofe  bodies  of  a  feniible 
“  magnitude.” 

The  different  degrees  of  cohefon,  conftitute  bodies  of 
different  forms  and  properties.  Thus,  the  fame  great 
author  obferves,  the  particles  of  fluids,  which  do  not 
cohere  too  ftrongly,  and  are  fmall  enough  to  render  them 
lulceptible  of  thofe  agitations  which  keep  liquors  in  a 
fluor,  are  moft  eafily  feparated  and  rarefied  into  vapour 
and  make  what  the  chemifts  call  volatile  bodies ;  being  ra¬ 
refied  with  an  eafy  heat,  and  again  condenfed  with-  a  mo 
derate  cold, 

Thofe  whofe  particles  are  groffer,  and  fo  are  lefsfufcept- 
lble  of  agitation,  or  cohere  by  a  ftronger  attraction,  are 
not  feparable  without  a  greater  degree  of  heat;  and 
fome  of  them  not  without  fermentation  :  and  thefe  make 
what  the  chemifts  call  fixt  bodies. 

Air,  In  its  fixed  ftate,  pofleffes  the  interftices  of  folid 
fubftances,  and  probably  ferves  as  a  bond  of  union  to 
their  conimuent  parts;  for  when  thefe  parts  ate  fepa¬ 
rated,  the  air  is  difeharged,  and  recovers  its  elafticitv 
bee  Air,  Jxed.  : 

This  kind  of  attraction  is  evinced  by  a  variety  of  familiar 
experiments  ;  as,  by  the  union  of  two  contiguous  drops 
of  mercury  ;  by  the  mutual  accefs  of  two  pieces  of  cork 
floating  near  each  other  in  a  bafon  of  water  ;.  by  the  ad- 
henfion  of  two  leaden  balls,  whofe  furfaces  are  feraped 
and  joined  together  with  a  gentle  twift,  which  is  fo  con¬ 
siderable,  that,  if  the  furfaces  are  about  a .  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  they  will  not  be  feparated  by  a  weio-hc 
of  100  lb.  by  the  afeent  of  oil  or  water  between  two 
glafs  planes,  fo  as  to  form  the  hyperbolic  curve,  when 
they  are  made  to  touch  on  one  fide,  and  kept  feparate  at 
a  lmall  diftance  on  the  other — fee  Ascent  ;  by  the  de- 
preffion  of  mercury,  and  by  the  rife  of  water  in  capii.1 
lary  tubes,  and  on  the  fides  of  glafs  veffels ;  and  alfo 
in  fugar,  fponge,  and  all  porous  fubftances.  And  where 
this  c  oh  five  attraction  ends,  a  power  of  repulsion 
begins. 

Profeffor  Mufehenbroeck  has  made  many  experiments 

in 
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in  order  to  determine  the  force  of  coheflon  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  different  fubjedts.  The  adhefion  of  polifhed 
planes,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  heated  in  boiling 
water,  and  befmeared  with  greafe,  required  the  follow¬ 
ing  weight  to  feparate  them  ; 
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greafe. 

Flot  greafe. 

1301b. 

30olb. 

150 

-  800 

200 

850 

225 

600 

150 

250 

300 

950 

Planes  of  Glafs, 

Brafs, 

Copper,  - 
Marble, 

Silver, 

*  Iron,. 

But  when  the  planes  were  made  to  adhere  to  other  forts 
cf  matter,  the  refults  were  as  in  the  following  table  : 
With  Water,  -  -  12  ounces. 

Oil,  18 

Venice  turpentine,  -  24 

Rofin  -  -  8501b. 

Tallow  candle,  -  800 

Pitch,  -  -  1400 

In  eftimating  tne  abfolute  cohc/ton  of  bodies,  he  applied 
weights  to  feparate  them  according  to  their  length :  his 
pieces  of  wood  were  of  a  long  fquare  figure,  each  fide 
of  which  was  .26  of  an  inch,  and  they  were  broken  a- 
funder  by  the  following  weights  : 

Wood  of  Linden  tree,  iooolbn 
Alder,  -  1000 

Fir,  -  600 

Oak,  -  1150 

Elm,  -  950 

Beech,  -  1250 

Afh,  -  1250 

He  alfo  tried  wires  of  metal  one  tenth  of  a  Rhinland 

inch  in  diameter :  the  metals  and  weights  were  as 
follow  : 

Of  Copper,  -  -  29911b 

Yeliow  brafs*  -  360 

Gold,  -  -  500 

Silver,  -  -  370 

Iron,  -  -  450 

Tin,  -  -  40$ 

Lead,  -  -  29 1 

He  then  tried  the  relative  coheflon. ,  or  the  force  with 
which  bodies  refift  an  adtion  applied  to  them  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  their  length.  For  this  purpofe  he 
put  pieces  of  wood  by  one  end  into  a  fquare  hole  of  a 
metal  plate,  and  hung  weights  towards  the  other  end 
fufficient  to  break  them  at  the  hole  :  the  weights  and 
diltances  from  the  hole  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table  ; 

Weights. 

40  ounces. 

48 
44 
36  i 

48 
56* 


"V - -V  Vjwm.  utuuncs,  p.  431, 

&c.  and  Introdudlio  ad  Philof.  Nat.  410.  ed.  1762. 
tom.  i.  cap.  21. 

COHOBATION,  in  Chcmifhry ,  a  repeated  diftillation  of 
the  fame  matter  with  the 'liquor  drawn  from  it;  that 
liquor  being  again  and  again  returned  upon  the  matter 
left  at  the  bottom. 

Cohobat'ion  is  a  kind  of  circulation;  only  differing  from  it 
in  this,  tnat  the  liquor  is  drawn  oft  in  cohobation  as  in 
common  diftillation,  and  thrown  back  again  ;  whereas 
in  CIRCULATION  it  rifes  and  falls  in  the  fame  veil'd, 
without  ever  being  carried  out. 

f  he  intention  of  cohobation  is  to  diffolve  the  body,  or  to 
produce  fome  change  upon  it.  The  operation  is  now 
neglected;  but  the  ancient  chcmifls  praclifed  it  with 
great  patience  and  zeal.  To  make  it  eafter,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  great  trouble  of  changing  or  moving  the  veil'd s, 
a  particular  kind  of  alembic  is  contrived,  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  purpofe,  which  is  called  a  pelican. 

COHORS  cquitata ,  in  old  inferiptions,  has  perplexed  fe- 
veral  antiquaries,  who  have  been  taught  to  conftder  the 
cohorts  as  appropriated  to  the  foot  fervice,  as  the  ales 
and  turmce  were  to  the  horfe.  Mr.  Horfelev,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  imagines,  the  cohors  prima  Claudia  equitata ,  which 
he  had  met  with,  was  intended  to  intimate  that  this  co¬ 
hort  had  been  promoted  from  the  horfe  fervice ;  but 
when,  by  another  infeription,  he  was  led  to  conftder 
that  corps  as  confiding  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  his  difficulty 
is  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he  knows  not  what  to 
affirm  upon  it.  But  the  learned  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there 
is  an  eafy  folution  of  this  difficulty. 
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Di  fiance. 

Fir, 

9  inches, 

Oak, 

8i 

Elm, 

9 

Pine, 

9r 

Alder, 

9  V 

Beech, 

7 

See  Introdu&io 

ad  Cohserentiam 

The  auxiliary  or  provincial  cohorts ,  were  either  en¬ 
tirely,  or  purely  foot,  like  the  legionary,  or  ordinary 
cohorts ;  or  elfe  they  had  a  mixture  of  both  kinds  of  mi¬ 
litia,  as  appears  from  Gruter,  dlxxiv,  5.  This  latter 
fort,  as  they  could  not  properly  be  ranked  under  either 
denomination  of  horfe  on  foot,  being  made  up  of  both, 
feem  to  have  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  diftinguifh- 
mg  title  of  cohortes  cquitatcs ,  corps  of  infantry  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  horfe.  And  of  this  term  we  find  frequent  men¬ 
tion  in  inferiptions. 

Hyginus  alfo,  De  Caftrametatione,  gives  us  a  full  and 
decifive  proof  of  this  denomination,  and  of  the  number 
of  which  fuch  cohorts  confided.  Thefe  troops  con¬ 
fided  of  a  thoufand  men,  part  horfe  and  part  foot,  and 
were  lienee  called  militaries .  1  he  proportion  of  the 
horfe  to  the  foot  was  240  to  276.  His  words  are,  Habct 
cohors  equita  milliaria  pedites  Jcptingcnlos  fexaginta ,  ccn- 

KUrr\aS£cem  ’  cVlltcs  duccntos  quadraginta ,  turmas  dcccm . 
Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  482.  feet.  3. 

Cohors  milliaria.  See  above  Cohors  cquitata . 

COHOk  1 ,  Cohors,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  body  cf  in¬ 
fantry  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred  men ;  anlwering 
in  mod  refpects  to  our  battalion. 

he  cohort  was  divided  into  three  manipules,  or  compa¬ 
nies  ;  tne  manipule  into  two  centuries  ;  and  the  century 
into  an  hundred  men. 

The  fird  centurion  in  the  firft  cohoYt  was  called  primipl - 
Ins  \  and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  or  ftandard  of  the 
legion. — A  legion  confided  of  ten  cohorts. 

When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  co¬ 
horts  were  difpofed  in  the  following  manner  :  the  firft  co¬ 
hort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft  line,  as  the  companies 
of  grenadiers  do  in  our  regiments ;  the  reft  followed  in 
their  natnral  order;  fo  that  the  third  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion,  and  the  fifth  on  the  left  5 
the  fecond  between  the  firft  and  third;  and  the  fourth 
between  the  third  and  fifth.  The  five  remaining  cohorts 
formed  a  fecond  line  in  their  natural  order;  °thus  the 
fixth  was  behind  the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

1  he  firft,  third,  and  fifth  cohorts  were  efteemed  the  beft  5 
at  leaft  it  appeals  fo  from  the  ports  they  took  up,  which 
were  looked  on  by  the  Romans  as  the  moft  important. 
Marius,  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  divided 
the  Roman  forces  into  cohorts  :  which  opinion  feems 
confirmed  by  Rofinus  ;  Non  enim  in  tot  a  Liv'd  hifloria  co - 
hortium  jit  mentio.  Idcoque  do  Hi  viri  fer.tiunt  a  C.  Mario 
primum  cohortes  ejje  injlitutas.  But  yet  this  is  a  great  mif- 
take  ;  for  the  cohorts  are  often  mentioned  in  Livy,  and 
particularly,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  13  Marcellus  —  cohortibus  ques 
Jigna  amijerant  hordeum  dari  jujftt  :  centurionefque  mani- 
pulorum  quorum  Jigna  amifja  fuerant  diflrifiis  gladiis  di- 
Jlinfios  deftituiu  This  happened  A.  U.  C.  543.°  and  con- 
fequently  feveral  years  before  Marius  was  born. 

Cohorts  were  diftinguifhed*  according  to  their  appoint¬ 
ment  and  office,  into  auxiliary ,  which  were  fent  by  al¬ 
lies  ;  e  quit  at  a,  fee  above ;  peditata ,  which  confifted  of 
foot-foldiers  only ;  praetorian,  which  was  formed  of  the 
beft  foldiers,  and  ferved  to  guard  the  prator  or  general. 
This  cohort  was  inftituted  by  Publius  Pofthumus,  the 
dictator.  Auguftus  likewife  formed  a  cohort  under  this 
appellation,  confifting  of  nine  thoufand  men  :  which  was 
afterwards  increaied  by  Septimius  Severus.  There  were 
alio  the  cohort  togata ,  a  kind  of  militia,  which  guarded 
the  ftreets  of  Rome  ;  the  cohorts  vigilum ,  inftituted  by 
Auguftus,  which  ferved  on  occafion  of  fires  ;  and  the 
cohorts  urbams ,  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  to  guard  the 
city. 

COHUAGIUM,  a  tribute  paid  by  thofe  who  meet  pro* 
mifeuoufly  in  a  market,  or  fair  ;  cohua  fignifying  a  pro- 
mifeuous  multitude  of  men  in  a  fair,  or  market,  pro- 
^  bahly  from  the  French  cohue. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  ferjeant  at  law;  who  is  hence  alfo 
called  SERJEANT  of  the  coif. 

1  he  coif  is  of  lawn,  and  is  worn  on  the  head,  under  the 
cap,  when  they  are  created,  and  ever  after. 

T  he  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  tonfura  clerica/is,  or 
clerical  crown  ;  becaufe  the  crown  of  the  head  was  ori¬ 
ginally  clofe  fhaved,  and  only  a  border  of  hair  left -a- 
round  the  lower  part,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
crown.  See  Tonsure,  Sic. 

COILE,  on  board  of  fliip.  See  Quoil. 

COJLON,  in  Antiquity.  See  Cavea. 

COIN,  Ada  trice,  in  the  manufacture  of  money,  medals, 
and  counters*  is  a  piece  of  fteel  well  tempered,  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  fquare  at  bottom,  and  round  at  top  ; 
whereon  are  engraved,  dent-wife,  with  puncheons,  and 
other  inftruments*  the  feveral  figures,  marks,  Sec.  to 
be  ftruck  on  the  moneys,  Sec.  See  Coining. 

Ror  the  manner  of  engraving  Coins,  fee  ENGRAVING  on  feel. 
Coin  is  more  generally  ufed  for  a  piece  of  metal  converted 
into  money,  by  the  impreffing  of  certain  marks  or  fi¬ 
gures  thereon. 

1 0  G  Coin -= 
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Coin  may  be  defined,  a  fpecies  of  money,  {truck  either 
with  a  hammer,  or  mil!. 

Hence,  coin  differs  from  money,  as  the  fpecies  does 
from  the  genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal, 
wood,  leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  (hells,  or 
kernels,  which  have  courfc  as  a  medium  in  com¬ 
merce. 

Coins  are  a  particular  branch  of  moneys,  viz.  fuch  as  are 
made  of  metal,  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  and  {truck  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  procefs  called  coinage. 

It  is  obierved,  under  the  article  money,  that  the  prc- 
cife  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is  not  known  ;  it 
is  too  ancient  for  our  annals;  and  if  we  might  argue 
from  the  neceility  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  it  mult 
be  nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of  fome 
doubt;  efpecially  as  molt  of  the  ancient  writers  are  fo 
frequent  and  exprels  in  their  mention  of  leathern  mo¬ 
neys,  paper  moneys,  wooden  moneys,  &c.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithflanding  all  this,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
firft  moneys  were  of  metal  :  the  reafons  they  give,  are 
the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  durablenefs,  and  uni- 
verfality  of  metals  ;  which,  however,  do  rather  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  fo  than  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  were  fo. 

In  effect  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were  the  firft 
moneys,  i.  e.  they  were  current  for  one  another  by  way 
of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cutting,  or  di¬ 
viding  certain  commodities,  and  the  impoffibility  of  do¬ 
ing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  men  on  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  a  general  medium. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins ,  that, 
on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have  their  firft  1 
recourfe  to  metals  as  being  almoft  the  only  things  whofe 
goodnefs,  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is  not  diminiftied  by  j 
partition ;  befides  the  advantages  above  expreffed,  and  ' 
the  conveniences  of  melting,  and  returning  them  again  I 
into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals  which 
firft  accuftomed  people,  who  trafficked  together,  to  ac-  j 
count  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other  merchandizes  in 
their  exchanges  ;  and  at  length  to  fubftitute  them  wholly  I 
in  their  (lead  ;  and  thus  arofe  money  :  as  it  was  their 
other  property  to  preferve  any  mark  or  impreffion  a  long 
time,  which  confirmed  them  in  the  right ;  and  thus  was 
the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into  pieces  of 
different  fizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  ; 
given  for  any  merchandize,  or  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ftipulated  between  them  ; 
to  this  end  they  went  to  market,  loaden  with  metal,  in 
proportion  to  the  purchafe  to  be  made,  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  inftruments  for  proportioning  it,  and  with 
fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as  occafion  re¬ 
quired. 

By  degrees  it  was  found  more  commodious  to  have  pieces 
ready  weighed  ;  and  as  there  were  different  weights  re-  j 
quired,  according  to  the  value  of  the  different  wares, 
all  thofe  of  the  lame  weight  began  to  be  diftinguifhed 
with  the  fame  mark  or  figure  :  thus  were  coins  carried 
one  ftep  farther. 

At  length,  the  growing  commerce  of  money  beginning 
to  be  diilurbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the 
matter,  the  public  authority  interpofed  ;  and  hence  arofe 
the  firft  ftamps,  or  impreffions,  of  money :  to  which 
fucceeded  the  names  of  the  moneyers  ;  and  at  length  the 
effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  other  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpecies :  and  thus 
were  coins  completed. 

On  the  foot  whereon  money  now  (lands,  it  is  divided 
into  reab ,  or  effective  money  ;  and  imaginary  money,  or 
money  of  accompt. 

Coins,  modern ,  or  fpecies,  current  in  Europe,  Afa,  Africa,' 
and  America. — All  the  current  fpecies  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth,  at  this  day,  are  either  made  of  metals,  or 
they  are  (hells  and  fruits. 

The  metals  are,  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead ; 
to  which  may  be  added  billon,  a  mixture  of  filver  and 
copper  in  a  certain  proportion. 

In  Europe  none  are  ufed  befide  gold,  filver,  copper,  and 
billon :  In  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  likewile  1 
ufe  tin  and  lead  ;  as  to  (hells  and  fruits,  they  are  the 
fmall  money  in  feveral  nations  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Coins,  Britijh. — In  England,  the  current  fpecies  of  gold  J 
are,  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  jacobus,  laureat,  angel, ! 
and  rofe-noble ;  the  four  laft  of  which  arc  now  feldom 
met  with,  having  been  mod  of  them  converted  into 
guineas,  chiefly  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II. 

The  filver  coins  are,  the  crown,  half-crown,  (hilling, 


and  fix-pence  ;  the  copper  coins  are,  the  half-penny,  and 
farthing. 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  Englifh  Coins. 


Farthing. 

2!  Halfpenny. 
Shilling'. 
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1  20 

24 

60 
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H  ilf-crovvn. 

Crown. 

"T  Pound  Accompt. 


';-c  1 1  ■ 


The  Jacobus,  z 

The  Carolus, 
or  Laureat 


U 


23 


10 


9i 


Guinea,  or  piece. 


It  was  made  treafon  to  counterfeit  the  coin  of  this  realm, 
or  to  import  counterfeit  money,  with  intent  to  utter  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  falfe,  by  25  Edvv.  III.  flat.  5.  c.  2. 
Counterfeiting  foreign  coin ,  current  in  this  realm,  is 
made  treafon  by  1  Mary,  fefl*.  2.  c.  6. 

Clipping,  warning,  filing  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm, 
or  of  any  other  realm  current  within  this  realm  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  for  lucre  or  gain,  is  made  treafon  by  5  Eliz. 
c.  11. 

•  Impairing,  diminifning,  falfifying  the  proper  coin  of  this 
realm,  is  made  treafon  by  18  Eliz.  c.  1. 

Making,  mending,  or  affilting  in  fo  doing ;  buying, 
felling,  or  having  in  poffeffion,  inftruments  proper  only 
for  the  coinage  of  money ;  and  marking  coin  on  the  edges, 
by  perfons  not  employed  in  the  mint ;  are  made  treafon 
by  ftat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  26.  fedl.  3.  which  is  made 
perpetual  by  7  Ann.  c.  25. 

Colouring,  gilding,  cafing,  or  walhing  any  coin ,  refem- 
bling  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  is  treafon,  by 
ftat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  26.  fe£t.  4.  15  and  16  Geo.  II. 
c.  28. 

Lord  Hale  makes  a  query  whether  counterfeiting  cop¬ 
per  coin  be  not  treafon  within  the  ftatute  of  25  Edw. 
III.  ? 

Clippings  or  filings  of  the  coin,  bought  or  fold,  or  know¬ 
ingly  found  in  the  cuftody  of  any  perfon  other  than  the 
officers  of  the  mint,  forfeited  with  500 1.  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  informer,  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  19. 
fe£t.  4.  And  the  offender  (hall  be  branded  in  the  cheek 
with  the  letter  R. 

Selling  of  blanched  copper,  or  any  compofitions  of  me¬ 
tals  or  minerals,  in  imitation  of  ltandard  gold,  is  made 
felony  by  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  26.  fe£l.  6.  9. 

Receiving  or  paying  any  diminifhed  or  counterfeit  money, 
under  value,  is  made  felony  by  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  26. 
fe£t.  6.  9.  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  appointed 
that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  fame 
accompts  obferved  throughout.  Till  then  the  Scots  had 
their  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England;  but 
their  pound  was  but  twenty  pence  Engliih,  and  the 
others  were  in  proportion :  accordingly  their  mark  was 
13-j-j.  Scotch,  current  in  England  at  13 \d.  their  noble 
in  proportion. 

Befide  thefe  they  had  their  turnorer  pence,  and  half¬ 
pence  ;  their  penny  one  twelfth  of  that  of  England ; 
befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and  placks  :  the 
bodle  one  fixth  of  the  penny,  one  fourth  of  the 
achifon,  one  third  of  the  babee,  and  one  half  of  the 
plack. 

In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  the  penny 
is  fix  fevenths  of  the  Engli(h  penny,  the  (hilling  or  Manks 
equal  to  10 \d.‘  and  the  Englifh  (hilling  equal  in  value  to 
14^.  and  the  pound  or  Manks  equal  to  iyj.  \^d. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England  ;  viz.  (hillings, 
pence,  Sic.  with  this  difference,  that  their  (hilling,  or 
harper,  is  but  equal  to  11  fQd.  fterling ;  or  a  (hilling 
Engliih  is  equal  to  twenty-fix  halfpence  ;  whence  their 
pound  is  only  i8j.  5 \d.  of  Englifti  money. 

Coins,  French. — The  only  gold  coin  now  current  in  France 
is,  the  lewidore,  or  louisd’or;  with  the  half  and  the 
double  louis.  Till  the  year  1700  they  had  gold  Iys 
and  ecus,  or  crowns  ;  but  they  are  now  no  more. 

The  filver  coins  are,  the  greater  ecu,  or  crown  of  fix 
livres,  the  ecu  of  three  livres,  the  piece  of  a  livre  four 
fols,  and  pieces  of  twelve  fols,  and  of  fix. 

The  billon  coins  are  of  three  kinds,  each  called  fols ; 
fome  of  twenty-four  deniers,  others  of  eighteen,  and 
others  of  twelve  ;  befides  the  old  half-fol  of  nine  deniers. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  deniers  current  in  the 
Lionois,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  other  parts. 

Laftly,  the  copper  coin  is  the  hard,  equal  to  three  de¬ 
niers  ;  the  double  Hard  equal  to  fix,  and  the  fow  law  of 
twelve  deniers. 


Value 
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Value  and  proportion  of  the  French  COIN'S. 
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Denier,  equal  to  of  a  penny  flerling. 
Double. 

Liard. 
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Dardene. 
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240 


480 
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40 
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Sol  Paris,  equal  to 
20  Livrc  Tournois  of  acc. 
60  1  Ecu  of  exvh. 
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400 
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Ecu. 

7i  A  pi  dole  of  acc.  o 
Louis  d’or.  1 
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Re,  or  Rez,  equal  to  of  a  penny  flerling. 
Half-vintin. 

Vintin, 

Tefloon, 

Crufade  of  exch. 

Nc-.v  Crufade. 

Milre  of  acc. 
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400 


4.8b 


1000 


480b 


25600 
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20 


24 


co 


240 


320 


Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  coins  of  accompt  in  differ¬ 
ent  provinces;  as,  the  petard  of  Renters;  the  piette 
of  1  c  petards,  and  alfo  the  piette  of  15  fols  ;  the  florin 
of  20  petards ;  the  ducat  current  of  104  ltvres  ;  and  the 
moeda  of  30-f  livres. 

Coins,  Spanifh. -In  Spain,  and  the  Rates  depending  there¬ 
on,  the  gold  coin  is  the  piftole;  above  which  is  the 
double-piftole,  and  the  piece  of  four  piftoles  ;  and  under 
it  the  half-piftole  :  to  which  muff  be  added  the  caftillans 

of  gold.  See  Pistole.  _  r  .  ,  .  . 

The  filver  money  are,  the  piaftre,  or  piece  of  eight  rials, 
and  its  diminutions  ;  as  alfo  the  fimple  rial,  with  its  di¬ 
minution.  See  Rial. 

The  copper  coins  are,  the  ochavos,  or  oftavos  ;  which 
are  of  three  kinds  :  the  one  equal  to  two  maravedis  ;  the 
next  equal  to  four  maravedis,  and  ordinarily  called  quat  ta 
or  quartil ;  the  other  double  this,  and  called  double 
quarta;  laftly,  the  maravedis.  See  Maravedis. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  Spain  they  have  new  money 
and  old.  The  old,  current  in  Seville,  Cadiz,  Andaluha, 
and  fome  other  places,  is  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than 
the  new,  current  at  Madrid,  Bilboa,  St.  Sebaftian,  6tc. 
i.  e.  100/.  old  is  equal  to  125/.  new.  This  difference  is 
owing  to  their  king  Charles  II.  who,  in  1668,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  export  of  money  abroad,  railed  it  25  per  cent. 
-  which,  however,  he  was  only  able  to  effedt  in  part; 
feveral  provinces  ftill  retaining  the  ancient  rate. 

Value  and  proportion  of  the  Spanifh  Coins. 

Maravedis  of  Madrid,  &c.  new  plate  equal  to  of  a  penny 

Englifli. 

Quartil. 

Rial,  equal  to 
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Coins,  Dutch. — Thole  of  filver  are;  crowns,  or  dollars; 
ducatoons,  florins,  and  {hillings ;  each  whereof  has  its 
diminution,  The  River,  or  common  {hilling,  in  of  bil¬ 
lon  ;  the  duyt,  arid  penny,  of  copper. 

Pening  of  account,  equal  to  TI£  Englifli  penny, 
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Grot  of  acc. 

Stiver, 

Scalin,  br  (hilling  grofs, 
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Guilder,  or  Florin, 
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&c.'  Rixdollar, 
Dry-gilder, 
Ducat, 
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Pound  Fleming  of  acc.  o  10  6 

N.  B.  Thefe  are  the  coinsf  of  currency  and  account  in 
Holland  and  Zealand. 

Coins,  Flemijh.— Thofe  of  gold  are  imperials,  rides,  or 
philips,  alberts,  and  crowns. 

Thofe  of  filver  are  philips,  rixdollars,  patagons,  fealines, 
and  guldens  ;  dnd  thofe  of  copper,  petards. 

Pening  of  account,  equal  to  Englifli  penny. 

4  (Jrche. 

8  2  Grot  of  account, 

Petard. 

6~1  Scalin  of  account, 

Scalin, 
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Ducat  of  exch. 
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IPiftole, 
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Maravedis  of  Barcelona,  &c.  old  plate,  equal  to-^  of  a  penny 

Englifli.  Sm  «• 
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Dollar  of  acc. 
Ducat  of  acc. 
Ducat  of  acc. 
Ducat  of  acc. 
Pillolc, 
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Pound  Flem.  of  acc.  o.  9  o 

N.  B.  Thefe  are  the  coins  of  currency  and  account  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant. 

Note.  The  Rixdollar,  dollar,  and  patagon,  are  nearly  on 
the  fame  foot  with  the  crown,  or  piece  of  eight. 

Coins,  German. — Thofe  of  gold  are  ducats,  which  are  of 
various  kinds  ;  oboli  of  the^  Rhine ;  and  florins  :  of  this 
laR  kind  there  are  fome,  likewife  of  filver  ;  belide  riX- 
dollars  and  izelottes,  which  are  all  of  that  metal. 

Thofe  of  copper  are,  the  creux,  or  kreutzer,  and  fening* 

Coins  of  Hamburgh.,  Bremen,  is fc. 


Tryling  of  account,  equal  to  Englifli  penny. 


2  trylings, 

2  fexlings, 

12  fenings, 

16  ftiillings, 

2  marcs, 

3  marcs, 

6i  marcs, 

120  (hillings, 


—  fexling  of  account, 
fening.  /, 
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flet  dollar,  o 

rix-dollar,  o 
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pound  Flem.  of  ac.  on 
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N  B  At  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  &c.  the  maravedis  of  ac¬ 
count  is  equal  to  of  an  Englifli  penny ;  two  of  thefe 
are  equal  to  an  ochavo,  and  four  equal  to  a  quartil : 
14.  maravedis  =  a  rial  velon  of  2 \d :  1 5  rials  =  a  piaRre 
of  exchange;  and  512  maravedis  =  a  piaRre  current; 
60  rials  =  a  piflole  of  exchange,  or  145.  4 d. ;  and  70 
rials  =  a  piftole  of  i6j.  9 d. 

Coins,  Portuguefe.- Thofe  of  gold  are,  the  milre,  or  St. 
Stephen;  and  the  moeda  d’oro,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
moidore,  which  is  properly  their  piftole  :  above  this  are 
doppio  moedas,  or  double  piftoles  ;  and  quadruple  fpe- 
cies,  equal  to  five  piftoles.  See  Moidore,  Doubloon, 

Their  filver  coins  are,  the  cruzada,  pataca,  or  piece  of 
eight;  and  the  vintin,  whereof  they  have  two  forts,  the 
one  filver,  and  the  other  billon. 

The  re  is  of  copper,  which  ferves  them  in  accompts, 
as  the  maravedis  do  the  Spaniards. 


Coins  of  Hanover,  Lunenburgh,  &c. 

Fening  of  account,  =  Englifli  penny. 
3  fenings,  *  dreyer. 
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12,  1  gro(h> 
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16,  1  guldfn>  „ 

I  rix-dollar  of  ac. 
1  double  gulden, 

1  ducat, 
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Coins  of  Saxony  and  Holftcin. 


Heller  of  account, 

—  fL  Englifli  penny. 

2  hellers, 

I  fening. 

6, 

1  dreyer. 
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I  fpecie  dollar. 
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Coins  of  Brandenbu) 

Denier  of  account, 
9  deniers, 

1 8, 

3  polchens, 

20  grofhen, 

3°, 

90, 

108  grofhen, 

8  florins. 


Coins  of  Colagnt  Ment : 

Dute, 

3  dutes, 

2  cruitzers, 

8  dutes 
'3  ftivers, 

4  plaperts, 

40  ftivers, 

2  guilders, 

4  guilders, 


C  O  I 

•gh  and  Pomerania. 

-Ff°  Englifh  penny. 
1  polchen 
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1  ducat,  o 
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~  Englifh  penny, 
a  cruitzer. 
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an  albus. 
a  ftiver.' 
a  plapert. 
a  copftuck, 
a  guilder, 
a  hard  dollar, 
a  ducat. 
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Coins  of  Bohemia , 

Silcfa ,  a;/ Hungary. 

Fening, 

z=.  si  Englifh  penny. 

2  fenings. 

a  dreyer. 
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a  grolh. 

4> 

a  cruitzer. 

2  cruitzers. 

a  white  grofh. 

60, 

a  gould, 

90, 

a  rix-dollar  of  acc. 

2  goulds. 

a  hard  dollar. 
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a  ducat, 

Coins  of  Aufr'ia  and  Swabia. 

Fening, 

=  -5- 1-  Englifh  penny. 

2, 

a  dreyer. 
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a  cruitzer.  /. 
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a  grofh,  0 
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a  gould  0 
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30  batzen. 

a  fpecie  dollar,  0 

60, 

a  ducat,  0 

Coins  of  Franconia . 

F  ening. 

=  ri  Englifh  penny. 
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12, 

=  a  foldi. 

20  foldi, 

a  lire  of  acc. 
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a  feudi  cur. 
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a  feudi  of  exch. 
a  philip, 
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a  piftole. 
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a  Spanifh  piftole, 
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Coins  of  Leghorn ,  Florence ,  &c: 
Denari, 

4» 

12, 

5  quatrini, 

8  cracas, 

20  foldi, 

6  lires, 

7h 

22, 


Englifh  penny, 
quatrini. 
a  foldi. 

a  craca.  /, 

a  quilo,  0 

a  lire  of  account,  o 
a  piaftre  of  exch.  o 
a  ducat,  q 

a  piftole,  o 


s. 

O 

o 

4 

5 
15 


d. 

5% 

84 


21- 


Coins  of  Rome,  Gfc. 
Quatrini, 

5> 

8  bayocs, 

10, 

24, 

10  julios, 

12, 

18, 

3h 


—  ivr 


Englifh  penny, 
a  bayoc. 
a  julio, 

a  flampt  julio, 
a  tefloon, 
a  crown  current, 
a  crown  flampt  / 
of  account*  j 
a  chequin, 
a  piftole, 


o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

I 

5 

6 

9 


r. 

o 

o 

2 

3 

4 
9 


. 1 9 
*T'ff 


d. 

I 

1  If 

4 

6 

8 

4 


5. 

o 

o 

o 

2 

3 

4 
9 


d. 

*r 

i-H 

7 

4 

6 

8 

4 


Coins,  Italian. — In  Italy,  the  feveral  Hates  have  feveral 
current  moneys  :  though  there  are  fome  common  to 
them  all ;  fuch  as  the  piftole  of  gold,  and  the  ducatoon 
and  florin  of  filver  ;  which,  being  of  various  weights, 
finenefs,  and  value  j  fee  under  the  articles  Pistole5 
Ducatoon,  &c. 

Coins  of  Genoa  and  Corfca. 


Denari, 

=  T-t  J-5-  Englifh  penny, 

12, 

a  foldi.  /. 

4  foldi. 

a  chevalet,  0 

20, 

a  lire  of  account,  0 

30, 

a  tefloon,  0 

5  lires, 

a  croifade,  0 

1 15  foldi. 

a  pezzo  of  exch.  0 

6  teftoons. 

a  genouine,  0 

20  lires. 

a  piftole,  c 

s. 

o 

O 

I 

3 

4 
6 

H 


d. 

iff 

°T* 

7 

2 

24- 


Coins  of  Piedmont ,  Savoy,  and  Sardinia. 

Denari,  =  -r|  Englifh  penny. 

3>  a  quatrini. 

12,  a  foldi. 

12  foldi,  a  florin  of  acc. 

20,  a  lire  of  acc. 

6  florins,  a  feudi, 

7,  a  ducatoon, 

13  lires,  a  piftole, 

16,  a  louis  d’or, 

Coins  of  Milan ,  Modena ,  Parma ,  fsr. 

Denari,  =T-1-  Englifh  penny. 

3*  a  quatrini. 


g  |  Coins  of  Naples ,  fcfr. 

4  Quatrini,  ; 

3> 

10  grains, 

40  quatrini, 

20  grains, 

40, 

100, 

23  tarins, 

2  5, 

Coins  of  Sicily  and  Malta. 

Pichili,  _ 

6, 

8, 

1 0  grains, 

20, 

6  tarins, 

i3> 

00  carlins, 

2  ounces. 

Coins  of  Bologna ,  £sV. 

Quatrini,  = 

6, 

10  bayocs, 

20, 

3  julios, 

85  bayocs, 

105, 

100, 

31  julios, 

Coins  of  Venice . 

Picoli, 

12, 

64  foldi, 

18, 

20, 

3  jules, 

124  foldi, 

24  gros, 

17  lires. 


:  iV  Englifh  penny. 
a  grain, 
a  carlin, 
a  paulo, 
a  tarin, 
a  tefloon, 
a  ducat  of  exch. 
a  piftole, 
a  Spaniih  piftole, 


r. 

o 

o 

o 

1 

3 

15 

16 


d. 

6 

7  a* 

6 

o 


o 

6 


</. 

4 

51 

8 

4 

4 

4 

9 


.  I 

T  9* 


iglifh 


penny. 


En 
a  grain. 
a  ponti. 
a  carlin, 
a  tarin, 

a  florin  of  exch. 
a  ducat  of  exch. 
an  ounce, 
a  piftole, 


/. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


J. 

o 

o 

I 

3 

7 

*5 


rrr 

3if 

°Ttf 

4 

8  * 
0  T 


_ 1 

i  U 


Englifli  penny, 
a  bayoc. 
a  julio, 

a  lire  of  account, 
a  tefloon, 
a  feudi  of  exch. 
a  ducatoon, 
a  crown, 
a  piftole. 


/. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Q 

O 

O 


J. 

o 

I 

I 

4 

5 
5 

!5 


6 

o 

6 

3 

3 

o 

6 


/. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

I 


s. 

o 

I 

4 

5 
16 

o 


d. 

9 

3 

6 

3 

3 

o 


-  TF-Englifh  penny, 
a  foldi.  3 

a  gros  of  account, 
ajule, 

a  lire  of  account, 
a  tefloon, 
a  ducat  cur. 
a  ducat  of  exch. 
a  chequinr 


/. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Coins  of  Switzerland ,  Bafil,  iPc 
Rap, 

3 5 


r. 

o 

o 

o 

I 

3 

4 

9 


4 

6 

6f 

6 

5t 

4 

2 


4  fenings, 

12, 

15, 

18, 

20  fols, 

60  cruitzers, 
108, 

Coins  of  St.  Gall. 

Heller, 

2, 


—  tt.  Englifh  penny, 
a  fening. 
a  cruitzer 
a  fol  of  account, 
a  coarfe  batzen, 
a  good  batzen, 
a  livre  of  acc. 
a  gulden, 
a  rix-dollar, 


—  Englifh  penny, 
a  fening. 


/. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


s. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 

2 

4 


Di¬ 

li 

n 


6 

6 

6 


4  fenings, 


e  o  t 


col 


4  fcningS} 

—  a  tiruitzei*.  /. 

Si 

J. 

12, 

a  fol  of  account,  0 

0 

if 

4  cruitzers; 

a  coarfe  batzen,  0 

0 

2 

5> 

a  good  batzen,  0 

0 

2f 

20  fols, 

a  livre  of  acc.  0 

2 

6 

60  cruitzers; 

a  gould,  0 

2 

6 

102, 

a  rix-dollar.  0 

A. 

r 

3 

'01  NS  of  Bern,  viz.  of  Lucern ,  (Ac. 

Denier, 

=  -r^Englilh  penny. 

4’ 

a  cruitzer.  ”  /. 

$• 

d. 

3  cruitzers. 

a  fol  of  acc.  0 

0 

if- 

4> 

a  plapert,  0 

0 

H 

5> 

a  gros  0 

0 

2 

6, 

a  batzen,  0 

0 

2t 

20  fols, 

a  livre  of  acc.  0 

2 

0 

75  cruitzers; 

a  gulden;  0 

2 

6 

I35> 

a  crown,  0 

4 

6 

Coins  of  Geneva . 

Denier,  = 

2, 

I2y 

12,  deniers  current; 

12  fmall  fo!s, 

20  fols  current, 

iofflorins, 

i5f-florins, 

24  florins, 

Coins,  Polifb  and  Prujfan. 

Shelon,  = 

3* 

5  groih, 

3  couftics, 

18  groih, 

30 

9°> 

8  florins, 

5  rix-dollars; 

Coins  of  Livonia . 

Blacken,  r= 

6, 

9>  „ 

2  groih, 

6, 

3°» 

90, 

108, 

64  whitens, 


yfEnglifh  penny, 
a  denier  current, 
a  fmall  fol. 
a  fol  current.  /. 

a  florin  of  acc.  0 

a  livrecur.  of  acc.  O 

a  patacon,  o 

a  croifade,  o 

a  ducat,  o 


■^Englifh  penny, 
a  groih.  /. 

a  couftic;  o 

a  tinfe,  o 

an  ort,  o 

a  florin,  o 

a  rix-dollarofacc.o 
a  ducat,  o 

a  frederic  d’or,  o 


^-ZEnglifh  penny, 
a  groftn 
a  vording. 
a  whiten.  /. 

a  mate,  o 

a  florin,  o 

a  rix-dollarofacc.o 
an  albertus,  o 
a  copper-plate  dol.o 


s. 

o 

1 

3 

5 

9 


r. 

o 

o 

o 

I 

3 

9 

*7 


</. 

4i 

3 

n| 


d. 

2t 

7 

8 

2 

6 

4 

6 


T 


S. 

o 

I 

3, 

4 

5 


d. 

2t 

2 

6 

“2-  6 


Coins  0/  Denmark ,  Zealand ,  Eorway. 


Schilling, 

=  T^Englilh  penny.  /. 

s. 

d. 

6, 

a  duggen, 

0 

O 

3t 

16, 

a  marc  of  acc. 

0 

O 

9 

20, 

a  rix-marc. 

0 

0 

ill 

24> 

a  rix-ort. 

0 

I 

if 

4  marcs. 

a  crown. 

0 

3 

0 

6, 

a  rix-dollar, 

0 

4 

6 

a  ducat, 

0 

8 

3 

*4» 

a  hatt  ducat, 

0 

10 

6 

Coins  of  Sweden ,  and  Lapland. 

Runftick  of  account,  —  ^Englilh  penny, 
2> 

8, 

3  copper  marcs, 

4, 

9> 

3  copper  dollars, 

3  filver  dollars, 

2  rix  dollars, 


jo  o 

a  ftiver.  ’  /. 

a  copper  marc,  o 

a  filver  marc,  o 

a  copper  dollar,  o 

a  Caroline,  o 

a  filver  dollar,  o 

s.  rix-dollar,  o 

a  ducat,  o 


r. 

o 

o 

o 

1 

1 

4 

9 


4t 

2 

6* 

0 

4 


The  Swedilh  money,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  kind  of 
copper,  very  foft  and  malleable,  cut  in  little  fquare  pieces, 
or  plates,  about  the  thicknefs  of  three  Englilh  crowns, 
and  weighing  five  pounds  and  an  half ;  ftamped  at  the 
four  corners  with  the  Swedilh  arms;  and  current 
Sweden  for  a  rix-rollar,  or  piece  of  eight. 


in 


Coins  of  Rufla  and  ALufcovy 
Polufca, 

2, 

2  denufeas, 

3  copecs, 

10, 

2  5> 

5°> 

100, 

2  rubles, 

Vol.  I.  N?  72. 


i^jEnglilh  penny, 
a  denufea. 

a'copec  of  acc.  /.  s. 
an  akin,  o  o 

a  gievenPr,  o  o 

a  polpotin,  o  1 

a  poltin,  o  2 

a  ruble,  o  4 

a  xervonitz,  o  9 


ITT 

si¬ 

ll 

3 

6 

o 


Coins  of  'Turkey, 
Mangar, 

4  mangars 

3  afpers, 

5, 

10, 

20j 

80, 

100} 

10  folotas; 


viz.  of  AifsYea,  Catidia ,  Cyprus^  (sc 

—  -rgEnglilh  penny, 
an  afper  of  acc.  /; 
a  parac, 
a  beftic, 
an  oftic, 
a  fol  ota; 
a  piaftre  of  acc. 
a  caragrouch, 
a  xcriff, 


o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Si 

o 

o 

o 

I 

4 

5 
10 


if 

3 

6 

G 

O 

o 

o 


Coins  of  the  coaf  s  of  'Barbary,  viz.  Algiers,  Tunisi  (A 
Afper,  —  jLFno-lin.  /.  .  y 


3> 

I0.’ 

2  rials, 

4  doubles, 

24  medins, 

30, 

180  afpers, 

15  doubles, 

Other  coins  of  Africa  are 

Coins  of  Egypt ,  fsV. 

Afper,  - 

3> 

24  medins, 

80  afper s, 

30  medins, 

96  afpers 
32  medins, 

200  afpers, 

70  medins, 

Coins  of  Morocco ,  (Ac. 
Fluce  = 

24, 

4  blanquils, 

7> 

14, 

2  quartos, 

28  blanquils, 

54, 

100, 


■fEnglilh  penny, 
a  medin, 
a  nal  old  plate, - 
a  double; 
a  dollar 

a  iilver  chequin, 
a  dollar, 
a  zequin. 


.  piftok 


/. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 


s. 

o 

o 

I 

4 

3 

4 

8 

16 


d. 

if 

6! 

if 

6 

4 

6 

10 


thofe  of  Egypt  and  Morocco* 

:  -§EngliIh  penny.  /.  s.  d. 
a  medin,  o  0  if- 

an  Italian  ducat,  034 
a  piaftre  of  acc.  040 
a  dollar,  046 

an  ecu,  050 

a  crown,  o  5  o 

a  fultanin,  o  10  O 

a  pargo  dollar,  010  6 


=  T-sEnglilh  penny*  /.  r. 

a  blanquil,  O  o  2 

an  ounce,  O  o  8 

an  o£tavo,  012 

a  quarto,  024 

a  medio,  048 

a  dollar,  046 

a  xequin,  o  9  O 

a  piftole,  o  16  9 

Coins,  Pcrfan.  —  Thefe  are  either  filver,  or  copper;  gold 
they  have  none.  Of  the  firft  kind  are,  the  abaffi,  ma- 
moudi,  ftianee,  and  bifti ;  of  the  fecond,  the  kabefqui, 
and  half-kabefqui :  the  tela  or  cherafis,  indeed,  is  gold ; 
but  it  is  lefs  a  money  than  a  medal,  though  it  has  fome 
courfe  in  commerce. 

Coz, 

4, 


10, 

20, 

25, 

4  Ihahees, 

5  abafhees, 
12, 

50, 


:  fEnglifli  penny, 
a  bifti, 
a  Ihahee, 
a  mamooda, 
a  larin, 
an  abahee, 
an  or, 
a  bovello, 
a  tomond  or  1 

toman  of  acc.  J 


s. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

I 

6 

16 


d. 

H 

4 

10 

4 

8 

o 


3  6  8 


Some  relations  make  the  bifti  a  coin  Worth  about  one  penny 
half-penny,  but  others  only  a  term  of  accompt,  fignify- 
ing  ten  demars,  or  one  thoufandth  part  of  a  toman. 
See  Toman. 

Cafbequi,  or  cabefqui,  equals  five  twelfths  of  a  penny 
fterling.  Tela,  or  cherafis,  is  ulually  ftruck  at  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  a  new  king,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year ;  its  weight  and  worth  various. 

Coins,  Chmcfe. — Throughout  the  kingdom  of  China  ana 
Tonquin,  there  are  not  properly  any  coins  ftruck  :  inftead 
of  thefe,  they  cut  their  gold  and  filver  into  little  pieces 
of  different  weights.  Thofe  of  gold,  the  Dutch,  from 
their  figure,  which  refembles  a  boat,  call  golchuts :  thofe 
of  filver,  the  natives  call  leam ;  the  portuguefe,  taels. 
Their  fmall  money  is  of  copper  :  ten  of  Ihefe  pieces  make* 
their  Ihilling,  apd  ten  of  thofe  their  crown,  or  leam* 
Befide  thefe,  they  have  a  fmall  money  of  lead,  mixed 
with  the  feum  of  copper,  having  holes  in  the  middle  to 
ftring  them  on  for  the  eafe  of  numbering:  this  fpecies  is 
called  caxa,  cas,  and  pitis  ;  and  the  ftring,  which  ufu- 
ally  holds  two  hundred,  is  called  fanta.  They  are  fo 
very  brittle,  that  they  never  fall  without  breaking  into 
a  great  number  of  pieces  ;  and,  if  left  all  night  in  fait 
water,  they  ftick  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  cannot  be 
feparated. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  golchuts ;  great,  and  fmall. 
Golchut,  an  ingot,  which,  at  3/.  31.  per  ounce,  ufually 
amonnt  to  10 1/.  5*.  fterling.  Other  golchuts  only 
Weigh  half  as  much  :  their  value  is  in  proportion. 

K>  H  acaxa. 


r 


A  caxa, 

10  candereens, 

35> 

2  rupees, 

70  candereens, 
7  maces, 

2  rupees, 

10  maces, 


3=  -a-jEnglifh  penny; 


a  candereen.  7.  5. 

a  mace,  o  o 

a  rupee,  0  2 

a  dollar,  o  4 

a  rix-dollar,  o  4 

an  ecu,  o  5 

a  crown,  0  5 

a  tael  of  acci  o  6 


r/. 

8 

6 

6 

4i 

o 

o 

8 


Coins  of  Japan. — The  Japonefe  ftrike  coupants,  both  of 
gold  and  filver :  and  copper  pieces  with  holes  in  the 
middle,  like  thofe  of  China  :  fix  hundred  of  thefe  make 
the  tael,  or  tale,  Their  other  moneys,  or  quafi  moneys, 
are,  ingots,  which  they  cut,  like  the  Chinefe,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  weights,  chiefly  three ;  the  largeit  of  the  weight  of 
fix  rials,  viz.  forty- eight  taels,  the  tael  equivalent  to 
feventy-five  Dutch  ftivers.  The  fecond  equal  to  fix 
taels  and  an  half ;  and  the  third  to  of  a  rial,  or  One 
tael 

Befides  thefe,  they  have  a  fmall  filver  money,  in  form  of 
round  beans,  of  no  determinate  weight,  but  ufually 
Weighed  by  maifes  ;  the  common  payment  being  by  ten 
maifes,  which  make  one  tael. 

(Sterling)  7.  s.  d. 

Coupant  of  gold,  weighing  one  ounce  1 
fix  drachm's  j  its  figure  is  a  long  o-  / 
val,  the  longeft  diameter  about  four  (6  12  6 

inches,  and  the  fhorteft  half  an  \ 
inch. 

Other  coupants  of  gold,  near  -3-  of  the  ? 

former,  amounting  to  about  J  2  4  2 

Coupant  of  filver,  current  at  -  046 


pecha  Of  Mogul-,  but  half  as  heavy  again.— The  rajah  of 
Parta-jajamoula,  to  the  north  of  Patna,  likewife  ftrikes 
fome  little  pieces,  both  of  filver  and  copper,  of  fmall  va¬ 
lue. -The  rajah  of  Ogden,  who  commands  between 
Brampour,  Seronge,  and  Amadabath,  a  fmall  filver  coin 
equal  to  fix  pence  fterling  ;  and  another  of  copper,  equal 
to  an  halfpenny  fterling..— The  king  of  Cheda  and  Pera 
a  tin  money  called  cheda. —  The  king  of  Achem,  little 

flight  gold  pieces,  worth  about  fifteen  pence  fterling _ 

And  tin  pieces,  eighty  of  which  are  equal  to  the  En<*- 
lifh  penny,  current  in  the^  ifles  of  Sumatra.— The  «*o1d 
coin  of  the  king  of  Macaffer  and  Celebes,  is  taken  by&the 
Dutch  for  a  florin.— The  king  of  Camboyas  ftrikes  only 
pieces  of  filver  and  copper  :  his  gold,  wherein  he  abounds 
is  negotiated  by  weight.— The  king  of  Java,  and  Bantam’ 
in  the  fame  illand,  and  thofe  of  the  Molucca  ifiands 
ftrike  only  copper  coins :  they  allow  foreign  filver  fpecies 
to  be  current  in  their  territories,  but  they  coin  none. 

Coins  of  Gazzurat ,  £sV. 


Pecka,  or  pecha,  = 

i4Eng,-  penny. 

2, 

a  pice, 

l 

s.  d. 

4  pices, 

a  fanam,  or  tanos. 

0 

0  lr 

5, 

a  viz, 

0 

0  2U 

16, 

an  ana. 

0 

.r  x 

0  7z 

2  6 

4  anaS, 

a  rupee, 

0 

2  rupees, 

an  Englifh  crown, 

0 

5  0 

14  anas. 

a  pagoda,  denomi¬ 
nated  from  its  im- 

1  = 

8  9 

4  pagodas,- 

preflion,  the  Indi¬ 
an  idol, 
a  gold  rupee. 

l 

I 

y 

*5  6 

Other  coins  3rc  as  follow' 
Piti,  : 


20, 

15  maces, 

20  maceS, 

30  maces, 

13  ounces  filver , 
2  ounces  gold, 

2  Japanefes, 

21  ounces  gold. 


J-Eng.  penny, 
a  mace, 

ah  ounce  filver, 
a  tale, 
an  ingot 
an  ounce  gold, 
a  Japanefe, 
a  double, 
a  cattee  of  acc. 


7.  Si  d. 
004 
o  4  ioi 
068 
o  9  8t 

3  3  0 

660 
12  12  o 
66  3  o 


Coins  of  Siam,-  viz.  of  Pegu ,  Malacca ,  Sumatra ,  Java ,  Bor¬ 
neo,  idc. 

In  the  dominions  of  Siam  are  {truck  gold  pieces  five  or 
fix  grains  heavier  than  the  half  piftole  of  Spain ;  but 
thefe  are  rather  pieces  of  curiofity  than  of  ufe  in  com¬ 
merce.  Their  filver  coin  is  the  tical,  or  baat ;  the  dimi¬ 
nutions  whereof  are  the  mayon,  or  feling,  foang,  and 
fompaye.  Thefe  pieces  are  all  ftrangely  ftruck :  in  form 
they  refemble  nuts,  a  little  flatted  at  the  extremities  ; 
and  are  fome  of  them  cloven  like  horfe-fhoes  ;  on  two 
of  the  fides  there  are  fome  Siamefe  letters.  Their  cop¬ 
per  money,  called  bia,  is  round  and  thick  :  beneath  this 
is  the  cauris,  or’  cork. 


Coins  of  Malabar,  See.  are  thofe  of  Bombay.  Sec.  and 
Goa,  &c.  J 


Coins  of  Bombay ,  are  the 
Budgrook,  or  bqfaruco,  — 
2, 

5  rez, 

16  pices, 

20  pices, 

240  rez, 

4  quarters, 

14  quarters, 

60  quarters, 

Coins  of  Goa ,  (Ac.  are 
A  re  of  account,  2— 
2  rez, 

2  bazfaracos, 

20  rez, 

4  vintins, 

3  larees, 

42  vintins,- 

4  tangus, 

8  tangus. 


•s-5-jEng.  penny,- 
a  re  of  account, 

a  piece, 

7;  fi 

d. 

a  laree, 

0  0 

Sr 

a  quarter, 

0  0 

6| 

a  xeraphim, 

0  1 

4z 

a  rupee, 

0  2 

3 

a  pagoda, 

0  8 

0 

a  gold  rupee, 

I  15 

0 

T|-?Eng.  penny,; 
a  bazfaraco 
a  pecca, 

h 

*» 

J  • 

d. 

a  vintin, 
a  laree, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gj 

5t 

a  xeraphim, 

0 

1 

41- 

a  tangu, 

0 

4 

6 

a  paru, 

0 

18 

0 

a  gold  rupee. 

1 

15 

0 

Cori 

800, 

125  fettees, 

45°> 

500 , 

900, 

2  ticals, 

4  foocos, 

8  fataleers, 


=  'TJrws-Eng.  penny. 


a  fettee,  /. 

a  fataleer,  o 

a  fooco,  o 

a  tical,  o 

a  dollar,  \J 

a  rial,  o 

an  ecu,  o 

a  crown,  o 


sj  d. 

0  71 

1  3 

2  6 
4  6 
5  o 
5  o 
5  o 


Coins  of  the  coajls  andifands  cf  the  Indies. — -The  principal, 
and  thofe  moft  generally  current,  are  pagodas,  rupees, 
larins,  fanos,  or  fanons,  and  eoupans,  each  whereof 
are  ftruck  both  of  gold  and  filver. 

Befide  thefe  general  coin's,  there  are  alfo  particular  ones, 
viz.  at  Goa,  St.  Thomas’s  of  gold.— Along  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  about  Mecca,  and  throughout  Arabia,  the  larin  ; 
along  the  coafts  of  Malabar,  and  at  Goa,  the  parado  and 
xeraphin  of  filver.— At  Bantam,  the  fardos  ;  at  Malabar, 
the  tare  ;  at  Siijn  the  tayl,  with  its  diminutions  the  may- 
am,  foang,  fompaye,  and  demi-foang  :  all  of  filver.— 
At  Surat,  Agra,  and  the  reft  of  Indoltan,  the  pecha,  or 
peffa,  and  doudous,  all  of  copper. — The  bafarucos  and 
chedas,  of  tin.  See  laft  and  following  articles. 

Coins,  Mogul.— In  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul, 
are  roupiesr  mamoudas,  and  pechas  :  the  firft  both  of 
gold  and  filver  ;  the  fecond  of  filver  alone  ;  and  the  third 
of  copper. 

There  are  others  ftruck  by  the  princes  tributary  to  him, 
and  the  powers  bordering-  on  him  ;  but  thefe  are  fcarce 
current  beyond  their  refpe&ive  territories  :  particularly  a 
fmall  filver  coin  ftruck  by  the  king  of  Adatoucha,  whofe 
territories  lie  to  the  north  of  Agra,  of  the  value  of  the- 


Coins  of  Coromandel ,  (Ac 
A  cafb, 

5  cafh, 

2  viz,- 

6  pices, 

8  pices, 

10  fanams, 

2  rupees, 

36  fanams, 

4  pagodas. 


—  TC^-ng*  penny. 


a  viz, 

a  pice, 

/ 

s. 

d. 

a  pical. 

O 

0 

a  fanam, 

O 

0 

0 

a 

a  rupee. 

O 

2 

b 

an  Englifh  crown. 

,0 

5 

0 

a  pagoda, 

0 

8 

9 

a  gold  rupee, 

I 

*5 

0 

Coins  of  Bengal (Ac. 


A  pice, 

4  pices, 

6, 

—  T§Eng.  penny, 
a  fanam, 
a  viz, 

1. 

s. 

d. 

12, 

an  ana. 

0 

0 

G 

10  ana?, 

a  fiano 

0 

1 

16, 

a  rupee, 

0 

2 

4- 

6 

2  rupees, 

a  French  ecu, 

0 

5 

0 

2, 

an  Enedifh  crown  0 

5 

8 

0 

56  anas. 

a  pagoda, 

0 

9 

Coins  of  Arabia, 
Carret, 
5,Carrets, 
b 

80, 

18  comaftiee, 
60, 

80  caveers, 

100  comafhees,1 
80  larins,- 


4Eng.  penny, 
a  caveer, 

a  comafhee,  /.  s.  d. 
a  larin,  o  o  io$ 

an  abyfs,  0  1  4-, 

a  piaftre  of  acc.  o  4  64 

a  dollar,  o  4  6* 

•  a  fequin,  07  6 

a  temond  of  acc,  376 

Coins, 


5 


C  O  I 

Coins  of  the  JVefl  Indies ,  comprehend  thofe  of  the  Englifh, 
French,  &c.  iflands. 

Coins  of  the  Englifb  iflands ,  as  famaica ,  Barbadees ,  £sV. 


A  halfpenny  account, 

=  Eng.  penny; 

2  halfpence, 

a  penny  of  acc. 

l. 

s. 

di 

pence, 

12, 

a  bit, 

a  (hilling  of  ac. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5  1 

8  Si 

75, 

a  dollar, 

0 

4 

6 

7  Ihillings, 

a  crown, 

0 

5 

0 

20, 

a  pound  of  ac. 

0 

14 

0 

24, 

a  piftole, 

0 

16 

9 

3°* 

a  guinea, 

I 

1 

0 

Coins  of  the  French  iflands ,  as  5/.  Domingo ,  Martinico , 
lAc. 


Half  fol  of  account, 
2, 

=4H  Eng.  penny, 
a  fol  of  account, 

/. 

Si 

d. 

74  fols 

a  half  fcalin, 

0 

0 

/  l* 

15, 

a  fcalin, 

0 

0 

5  i 

20, 

a  livre  of  account, 

0 

0 

7*i 

7  Uvres* 

a  dollar, 

0 

4 

6 

8, 

an  ecu, 

0 

4 

iof 

26, 

a  piftole, 

0 

16 

9 

32> 

a  louis  d’or, 

1 

0 

0 

C  O  I 

Coins,  their  Values  and  Proportions  /and  tlus 

Gerah, 


IO 

Bekah, 

20 

2 

I  20 

Shekel, 

1 200 

5° 

3000 

Manch 

M  ina  Hebraic?., 
60/Talent, 

60000 

60OO 

(Sterling.)  /. 

0 

Si 

0 

et. 

HIS 

0 

I 

»T5 

0 

2 

3s 

5 

14 

o’- 

..............  wun.ua,  ui  icxil 

Siclus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth 


342  3 

o  1 2 
1  16 
547  S  0 


9 

o* 

6' 

o 


Value  and  Proportion  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Coins. 


Lepton, 


(Sterling.) 


■4 


1 1 2 


7  Chalcus, 

Dichalcus, 
2'Hemioboliuri; 
Obolus, 


28 


224 


336 


662 


G24 


8 


32 


48 


96 


16 


24 


4824 

_ 9648 

ib6o  384!  1 2  I60 


1 12! 


Diobolum, 


Tetrobolum, 

^Drachma, 


Didrachmon, 


s. 

d. 

qrs* 

0 

0 

o-F 

ji1 

0 

0 

o3l 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

2ri’ 

6 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2x 

0 

5 

°T 

0 

*-> 

/ 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 2 

7 

O 

3 

2 

3 

For  all  the  Spanifli,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  do¬ 
minions  in  the  W eft  Indies,  or  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  fee  the  coins  of  the  relpedfive  nations  :  but  it  muft 
be  oblerved,  that  the  value  of  the  currency  alters  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  coins  imported*  See 
Univeri'al  Fable  of  Coins ,  annexed  to  Guthrie’s  Geogra- 
phy. 

'Fo  the  number  of  current  coins  which  have  diftinft  names 
to  fpecify  them  may  be  added  many  more,  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Alia,  only  denominated  and  known  from  their 
Value  :  i’uch  are  thofe  called  limply  pieces ,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  their  price  ;  as  in  Spain,  the  piece  of  eight  rials  ; 
in  England,  the  piece  of  twenty-one  ihillings,  or  guinea; 
in  France,  the  piece  of  four  francs  ;  pieces  of  ten  lols,  or 
{hillings  ;  piece  of  four  lols  ;  piece  of  two  fols  ;  or  of 
fix  francs,  of  30,  15,  6,  4,  &c.  deniers  or  pence*  See 
Piece* 

Coins,  Shells  current  for.—  Thefe  ferve  in  many  places  for 
money ;  and  are  brought  from  the  Maldives,  and  called 
in  the  Indies  cowries  :  on  the  coalt  of  Africa  they  change 
their  names,  and  are  called  bouges. 

In  America  they  take  a  third  name,  viz.  porcelains 1  In¬ 
deed  thofe  lait  do  not  come  from  the  Maldives  ;  there 
being  fhells  found  in  the  W eft  Indies  much  like  thofe  of 
the  Eait. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Congo  there  is  another  kind  of  fhells, 
called  ztmbi ;  though  fome  will  have  them  the  fame  with 
the  cowries.  Cowries,  coris,  or  bouges,  are  white 
Ihells,  current  particularly  in  the  ftates  of  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  :  ftxty-five  are  ufually  reckoned  equivalent  to  the 
done,  a  fmall  copper  co/w,  worth  about  a  halfpenny 
fterling ;  which  brings  each  cowry  to  of  a  penny 
Iterling. 

Porcelains  are  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  cow¬ 
ries.  See  Porcelain. 

Zimbi  are  current,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms  of  Angola 
and  Congo.  Two  thoufand  zimbis  make  what  the  ne¬ 
groes  call  a  maciute ,  or  macoute ;  which  is  no  real  money, 
whereof  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  only  a 
manner  of  reckoning  :  thus,  two  Flemifh  knives  they 
efteem  a  macoute  ;  a  copper  bafon,  two  pounds  weight, 
and  twelve  inches  diameter,  three  macoutes ;  a  fufee  ten, 
See. 

Coins,  Fruits  current  for. — There  are  kinds  of  fruits 
current  for  coins ;  two  in  America,  particularly  a- 
mong  the  Mexicans  ;  which  are  the  cacao  and  maife  : 
the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz.  almonds,  brought 
thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  defarts  of  Ara¬ 
bia. 

Cacao,  fifteen  of  thefe  are  efteemed  equivalent  to  a  Spa- 
nilhrial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  See  Cacao* 

Maife  has  ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  lince  the  difeo- 
very  of  America  by  the  Europeans. 

Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed  where  the  cauris  are  not  cur¬ 
rent.  As  the  year  proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this 
fruit,  the  value  of  the  money  is  higher  or  lower  :  in  a 
common  year,  forty  almonds  are  fet  againft  a  percha,  or 
halfpenny  fterling ;  which  brings  each  almond  to  ^  of 
a  farthing. 

Coins,  Ancient ,  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been  current 
among  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Romans. 


Note,  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachma,  See.  Were  of 
lilver,  the  reft,  for  the  moil  part  of  brafs.  The  other 
parts,  as  tridrachm,  triobolus;  &c*  were  fometimes 
coined, 

Note  alfcf,  the  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality  of 
authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius  :  though  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  the  drachma  was  fomewhat  the 
weightier*  See  Drachma;  and  Denarius. 

'-pi  p  .  11  •  r,  (Sterling. )  /»  J,  d. 

1  he  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  ftater  ad-  . 

reus,  weighing  two  Attic  drachms,  or  ] 

half  of  the  ftater  argenteus  ;  and  ex-  l  q  i5  il 

changing  ufually  for  25  Attic  drachms  [ 

of  filver ;  in  our  money,  : 

According  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  fil-  1 
ver,  ? 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  Cyzicenus,  ) 
exchanging  for  28  Attic  drachms,  or  ’  f 

Stater  Phillipicus;  and  ftater  Alexandrinus, 
of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Jofephus,  1 

worth  50  Attic  drachms,  or  J  1  12  3l 

Stater  Croefius,  of  the  fame  value; 


t  0 


18 


/  aluc  and  Proportion  of  the  Roinan  Coins* 


Teruneius, 
Sembella, 


(Sterling.) 


5 


20  10 


40  20  10 


Libella,  7 

As,  J 

24  Scftei  tids, 
jQujnarius, 


5 


Vidtoriatu 
2 1  Denarius 


■4 


s. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


di 

o 

o 

o 

I 

3 

7 


qrs. , 

°T5~cT 

'tk 

3t<5 

3t 

3i 

3 


d. 


Note,  of  thefe  the  denarius,  viiftoriatus,  feftertlus,  and 
fometimes  the  as,  were  of  lilver,  the  reft  of  brafs. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 

(Streling.)  /* 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,  4 
which  weighed  generally  double  the  de¬ 
narius  ;  the  value  of  which,  according  ,  1 
to  the  firft  proportion  of  coinage,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  was, 

According  to  the  proportion  that  obtains  ? 

now  amongft  us,  worth,  S  1 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion, 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux,  ?  o 

worth,  r 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioned  * 
by  Tacitus,  and  which  afterwards  ob-  1 
tained,  whereby  the  aureus  exchanged  }  0 
for  25  denarii,  its  value,  J 


o  9 


12  11 


If 


Thefe  tables  are  formed  on  the  fuppofiticn  that  filver 
is  worth  five  (hillings,  and  gtftu  four  pounds  an  ounce/ 

See’ 


c  o  i 

See  Arbuthnot’s  Tables  of*  Atlcient  Coins.  See  alfo  on 
this  fubjedt  an  excellent  paper  by  M.  Raper,  efq.  intitled 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  Money,  in  the  Phil.  Tfanf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art. 
48.  p.462.  See  Denarius  and  Drachm. 

Coin,  in  Archhcdufe ,  a  kind  of  dye,  cut  diagonal-wife, 
after  the  manner  of  the  flight  of  a  flair  cafe;  fervingat 
bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level ;  and  at  top  to  coir 
re£t  the  inclination  of  ail  entablature,  lupporting  a 
vault. 

Thefe  coins  have  alfo  the  fame  efteiSt  with  round  baluf- 
ters,  which  are  not  inclined  according  to  any  flight. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle,  compofed  of  two  fur- 
faces  inclining  towards  each  other;  whether  that  angle  be 
exterior  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or  interior, 
as  the  coin  of  a  chamber,  or  chimney,  from  the  word 
cuncus ,  wedge.  See  Quoin. 

Coin,  or  Quoin,  in  Artillery ,  a  wedge  of  wood,  ferving 
to  raife  or  lower  the  breech  of  a  gun. 

Coins,  on  board  a  man  of  war.  See  Quoins. 
Cont-movlds.  See  Moulds. 

Canting  Coins,  on  board  a  fhip,  little  fliort  pieces  of  wood, 
or  billets,  cut  wedge-like,  to  lie  betwixt  the  cafks. 
Standing  Coins,  on  board  a  fhip,  billets,  or  pipe-ftaves,  to 
keep  the  cafks  from  ftirring,  or  giving  way. 

Standing-coins  are  made  of  barrel  boards,  about  four 
inches  broad,  and  of  a  fit  length  to  be  driven  in  between 
the  ends  of  a  cafk,  about  two  or  three  hoops  from  the 
chine  hoops,  to  keep  the  buts  from  jogging. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art,  or  adt  of  making  mo¬ 
ney. 

Coining ,  is  either  performed  by  the  hammer  or  the  mill. 
The  firft  method  is  now  little  ufed  in  Europe,  efpeciajly 
in  England,  France,  &c.  though  the  only  one  known 
till  the  year  1553,  when  a  new  machine,  or  coining  mill 
invented  by  an  engraver,  one  Antoine  Brucher,  was  firfl: 
tried  in  the  Frencft  king’s  palace  at  Paris,  for  the  coining 
of  counters  ;  though  fome  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
mill  to  Varin,  a  famous  engraver,  who,  in  reality,  was 
no  more  than  an  improver  of  it;  and  others  to  Aubry 
Olivia,  who  had  only  the  infpedtion  of  it. 

T  he  mill  has  met  with  various  fate  fince  its  firfl  inven¬ 
tion  ;  being  now  ufed,  and  again  laid  by,  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  relumed  :  but  it  has  at  length  got  that  footing,  by 
the  neatnefs  and  perfection  of  the  fpecies  ftruck  with  it, 
that  there  appears  no  great  probability  of  its  ever  being 
again  difufed.  See  Mill. 

In  either  kind  of  coining ,  the  pieces  of  metal  are  ftamped, 
or  ftruck  with  a  kind  of  puncheons  or  dyes,  wherein  are 
engraven  the  prince’s  effigies,  with  the  arms,  legend,  &c. 
The  manner  of  preparing  and  cutting  of  which,  fee  under 
Engraving. 

The  firfl  operations  in  coining  are  the  mixing  and  melting 
of  the  metal.  For  the  firfl,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  no  fpecies  coined  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  but  al¬ 
ways  a  quantity  of  all-oy  of  copper  is  mixed  with 
them,  or  a  mixture  of  filver  and  copper,  for  gold  ;  ber 
caufe  filver  alone  would  make  the  gold  too  pale,  and  cop¬ 
per  too  red :  the  reafons  are  partly  the  fcarcity  of  thofe 
two  metals,  partly  the  neceffity  of  making  them  harder 
by  fome  foreign  admixture  ;  and  partly  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  coining. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  alloying  or  mixing.  The 
proportioning  of  the  alloy  with  the  fine  metal  is  eafy  in 
the  firfl  cafe  ;  in  the  other  it  is  more  difficult.  See  Alloy. 
Yet  it  is  readily  eftedted  by  the  following  method,  taken 
from  the  anonymous  author  of  the  treatife  at  theend  of  that 
of  Mr.  Boifard  ;  viz. 

Write  down  the  feveral  materials  to  be  melted,  their 
quality,  weight,  and  finenefs,  in  two  diftindl  articles  ; 
the  one  containing  thofe  above  the  ftandard,  the  other 
thofe  under  it :  by  calling  up  the  firfl,  you  fhall  have  the 
excefs :  by  the  latter,  the  defedl.  Then  comparing  the 
two  Anns,  you  will  find,  by  fubtradlion,  how  much  al¬ 
loy  mull  be  added  to  bring  the  feveral  matters  to  the 
finenefs  required. 

f  or  the  melting,  if  the  metal  be  gold  it  is  done  in  earth¬ 
en  crucibles  ;  if  filver,  or  copper,  in  pots  or  crucibles  of 
iron. 

I  here  are  two  kinds  of  furnaces  proper  for  the  melting 
of  the  metals  ;  thofe  with  only  a  draught  of  wind,  and 
thofe  with  bellows.  See  each  explained  under  Fur¬ 
nace. 

When  the  gold  and  filver  are  in  balneo,  i.  e.  are  entirely 
melted,  they  are  to  be  ftirred  and  brewed  together;  the 
filver  and  copper  with  an  iron  ftirrer,  the  gold  with  one 
of  baked  earth.  In  this  ftate  they  are  poured  into  moulds 
or  frames,  for  calling  them  into  long  flat  bars  ;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  which  is  exadtly  the  fame  with  that  ufed  by 
the  founders,'  in  fand  ;  both  with  regard  to  the  frame,  the 
manner  of  working  the  earth,  and  that  of  ranging  the 
models  or  patterns. 
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The  models  are  flat  plates  Of  copper,  about  fifteen  iiidfiii 
long,  and  nearly  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  he 
ftiuck.  In  each  mould  are  placed  eight  of  thefe  to  make 
bars  or  plates,  ten  for  half  guineas,  five  for  crowns,  See. 
and  in  proportion  for  copper  ;  all  the  difference  between 
calling  the  bars  of  gold,  and  thofe  of  the  other  metals, 
confifting  in  this  ;  that  the  latter  are  taken  out  of  the  cru¬ 
cibles  with  ladles,  and  poured  into  the  aperture  of  the 
mould  ;  and  that  for  gold,  the  pot  or  crucible  is  taken  off 
the  fire  with  a  kind  of  tongs,  and  thence  poured  into  the 
mould. 

Thus  far  the  procefs  is  the  fame,  in  coining  either  with 
the  mill  or  the  hammer  when  the  bars  are  taken  out 
of  the  moulds,  the  difference  commences  3  fo  that  here 
the  article  of  coining  divides  into  two  branches. 

Coining  by  the  Mill ,  or  milled  Money.  —  The  bars  or  plates 
being  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  and  feraped  and  brufhl 
ed,  are  palled  feveral  times  through  a  mill,  to  flatten 
them  further,  and  bring  them  to  a  juft  thicknefs  of 
the  lpecies  to  be  coined ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  plates  of  gold  are  heated  again  in  a  furnace,  an d 
quenched  in  water,  before  they  undergo  the  mill ;  which 
foftens  and  renders  them  more  ductile  :  whereas  thofe  of 
filver  pafs  the  mill  juft  as  they  are,  without  any  heatin<>"  j 
and  when  afterwards  they  are  heated,  they  are  left  to  cool 
again  of  themfelves,  without  water. 

1  he  plates,  whether  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  thus  re¬ 
duced  as  near  as  poffible  tb  their  thicknefs,  are  cut  into 
1  ound  pieces  called  blanks  or  planchcts ,  near  the  fize  of 
the  intended  fpecies,  with  a  cutting  inftrument  faftened 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  an  arbor,  who fe  upper  end  is 
iormed  into  a  ferew  ;  which  being  turned  by  an  iron 
handle,  turns  the  arbor,  and  lets  the  fteel,  well  fharpen- 
ed,  in  form  of  a  punch-cutter,  fall  on  the  plates  ;  and 
thus  is  a  piece  punched  out.  See  the  cutting  inftrument 
reprefented  in  Tab.  Mifcellany,  fig.  1. 

Thefe  pieces  are  now  given  to 'be  adjufted,  and  brouo-ht 
by  filing  or  rafping,  to  the  weight  of  the  ftandard,  where¬ 
by  they  are  to  be  regulated  :  and  what  remains  of  the 
plate  between  the  circles  is  melted  again,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of Jizcl. 

I  he  pieces  are  adjufted  in  a  fine  balance:  and  thofe 
which  prove  too  light,  are  feparated  from  thofe  too 
heavy ;  the  firfl  to  be  melted  again,  and  the  fecond  to 
be  filed  down,  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  mill 
through  which  the  plates  are  paffed,  can  never  be  fo 
juft,  but  there  will  be  fome  inequality,  whence  will  a— 
rife  a  difference  in  the  blanks.  And  this  inequality,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  matter  as  well 
as  of  the  machine ;  fome  parfs  being  more  porous  than 
others. 

When  the  blanks  are  adjufted,  they  aie  carried  to  the 
blanching,  or  whitening-houfe,  i.  e.  the  place  where 
the  gold  blanks  have  their  colour  given  them,  and  the 
filver  ones  are  whitened  ;  which  is  done  by  heating  them 
in  the  furnace,  and,  when  taken  out  and  cooled*  boil- 
ing  them  fucceffively  in  two  copper  veflels,  with  water, 
common  fait,  and  tartar ;  and,  after  that,  fcouring  them 
well  with  fand,  and  wafhing  them  with  common  water, 
drying  them  over  a  wood  fire,  in  a  copper  fieve,  where¬ 
in  they  are  put  when  taken  out  of  the  boiler. 

The  whitening,  or  blanching,  was  formerly  perform¬ 
ed  very  differently  from  what  it  now  is  :  and  as  the  an¬ 
cient  method  is  Hill  in  ufe  among  goldfmiths,  and  other 
workmen  who  ufe  gold  and  filver,  we  have  made  a  dif- 
tindl  article  of  it. 

Formei  ly  the  planchets,  as  foon  as  blanched,  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  prels,  to  be  ftruck,  and  receive  their  impref- 
fions ;  but  now  they  are  firfl:  marked  with  letters  or 
graining,  on  the  edges,  to  prevent  the  clipping  and  par- 
ing  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  one  of  the  ways  wherein  the 
ancient  money  ufed  to  be  damaged.  The  machine  ufed 
to  mark  the  edges  is  very  Ample,  yet  ingenious ;  it  con- 
lilts  of  two  plates  of  fteel,  in  form  of  rulers,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  line,  on  which  the  legend  or  edging  is  en¬ 
graven,  half  on  the  one,  and  half  on  the  other.  One  of 
thefe  plates  is  immoveable,  being  ftrongly  bound  with 
ferews  to  a  copper  plate  ;  and  that  again  to  a  ftrong 
board,  or  table  :  the  other  is  moveable,  and  -Hides  on  the 
copper  plate  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  a  wheel,  or  pi¬ 
nion  of  iron,  the  teeth  whereof  catch  in  a  kind  of  other 
teeth,  on  the  furface  of  the  Aiding  plate.  Now,  the 
planchet,  being  placed  horizontally  between  thefe  two 
plates,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion  of  the  moveable 
one  ;  fo  as  by  that  time  it  has  made  half  a  turn,  it  is  found 
marked  all  round.  See  Fig.  2. 

1  his  machine  is  fo  eafy,  that  a  fingle  man  is  able  to  mark 
twenty  thoufand  planchets  in  a  day  :  Savang  pretends  it 
was  invented  by  the  fieur  Caftagin,  engineer  to  the 
french  king,  and  firfl  ufed  in  1685.  But  it  is  certain  wc 
had  the  art  of  lettering  the  edges  in  England  long  before 
that  time  ;  witnefs  the  crowns  and  half-crowns  of  Oliver 
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Cromwell  {truck  In  1658,  which  for  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  far  exceed  any  French  coins  we  have  ever  feen, 
Laftly,  the  planchets  ;  being  thus  edged,  are  to  be  (tamp¬ 
ed,  i.  e.  their  impreffion  is  to  be  given  them  in  a  fort  of 
mill,  or  prefs,  by  the  French  called  a  balancin',  invented 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  See  its 
figure  in  '’Tab.  Afifceliany ,  fig.  3. 

Its  chief  parts  are  a  beam,  ferew,  arbor,  &c.  all  con¬ 
tained  m  the  body  of  the  machine,  except  the  firft,  which 
is  a  long  iron  bar,  with  a  heavy  ball  of  lead  at  each  e-nd, 
and  rings,  to  which  are  fattened  cords,  which  give  it 
motion  :  this  is  placed  horizontally  over  the  body  of  the 
machine.  In  the  middle  of  the  beam  is  fattened  a  ferew, 
which,  by  turning  the  beam,  ferves  to  prefs  the  arbor 
underneath  it ;  to  the  lower  extremity  of  which  arbor, 
placed  perpendicularly,  is  fattened  the  dye,  or  matrice, 
of  the  reverfe,  or  arm  fide,  in  a  kind  of  box,  or  cafe, 
wherein  it  is  retained  by  fcrews  :  and  under  this  is  a  box, 
or  cafe,  containing  the  dye  of  the  image-fide,  firmly 
fattened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  engine,  fig.  4.  See 
Matrice. 

Now  when  a  planchet  is  to  be  ftamped,  it  is  laid  on  the 
image-matrice,  upon  which  two  men  draw,  each  on  his 
fide,  one  of  the  ropes  of  the  beam,  and  turn  the  ferew 
fattened  in  it ;  which  by  this  motion  lowers  the  arbor  to 
which  the  dye  of  the  arms  is  fattened  :  by  which  means 
the  metal  being  in  the  middle,  at  once  receives  an  im¬ 
preffion  on  each  fide,  from  either  dye.  As  to  the  prefs 
formerly  ufed ;  it  has  all  the  eftential  parts  of  a  balan- 
cier,  except  the  beam,  which  is  here  as  it  were,  divid¬ 
ed,  and  only  drawn  one  way. 

The  blanks  having  now  all  their  marks  and  impreffions, 
both  on  the  edges  and  faces,  become  money ;  but  they 
have  not  currency  till  they  have  been  weighed  and  exa¬ 
mined. 

For  the  Coining  of  Medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame,  in  ef- 
fe£f,  with  that  of  money :  the  principal  difference  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  money,  having  but  a  fmall  relievo, 
receives  its  impreffion  at  a  fingle  ttroke  of  the  engine  ; 
whereas,  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes 
it  neceflary,  that  the  ttroke  be  repeated  feveral  times  ; 
to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the  dyes, 
heated,  and  returned  again ;  which  procefs,  in  medal¬ 
lion0,  and  large  medals,  is  fometimes  repeated  fifteen  or 
twenty  times,  before  the  full  impreffion  be  given  ;  care 
being  taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to  take 
off  the  fuperfiuous  metal  ftretched  beyond  the  circum¬ 
ference,  with  a  file. 

Add  to  this,  that  medallions,  and  medals  of  high  reli¬ 
evo,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  (damping  them  in  the 
balancier,  or  prefs,  are  ufually  firft  caft  or  moulded  in 
fand,  like  other  works  of  that  kind,  and  are  only  put  in 
the  prefs  to  perfedt  them ;  becaufe  the  fand  does  not 
leave  them  clean,  fmooth,  and  accurate  enough.  Me¬ 
dals,  therefore,  receive  their  form  and  impreffion  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  money  all  at  once. 

The  rule  whereby  they  judge  the  metal  to  be  fufficiently 
ftamped,  is,  when  feeling  it  with  the  hand,  it  is  found 
firm,  and  not  to  be  ftiaken,  as  filling  the  dye  equally 
every  where. 

Coining  with  the  hammer,  or  hammered  money. — In  this  me¬ 
thod  of  making  money,  the  bars,  or  plates  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  or  copper,  being  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  or  frame, 
as  above,  are  heated  and  ftretched,  by  beating  them  on 
the  anvil  :  when  fufficiently  beaten,  they  are  cut  into 
pieces ;  which  being  again  heated,  flatted,  and  farther 
ftretched  with  the  hammer,  are  adjufted  by  cutting  oft' 
the  angles  with  ftieers  :  thus,  by  cutting  and  rounding 
them,  they  are  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  ; 
and  their  roundnefs  finffhed  with  another  hammer,  which 
beats  down  all  the  points  and  angles  ftill  remaining  on 
the  edges.  In  this  manner  they  are  brought  to  the  fize 
of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined. 

In  this  (late  the  pieces  become  blanks  or  planchets,  and 
are  carried  to  the  blanching-houfe  :  where  they  undergo 
the  fame  preparation  as  the  milled  money  already  def- 
cribed,  and  ar«  given  to  the  minter  to  (lamp  them  with 
the  hammer. 

For  this  laft  operation,  which  finifhes  the  money,  they 
ufe  two  punchions,  or  matrices  :  the  one  called  the  pile, 
and  the  other  the  tritfs ,  or  quiver  ;  each  engraven  dent- 
wife  ;  the  pile  bearing  the  arms,  and  the  trufs  the  image, 
or  crofs  ;  both  their  legend,  date,  Sec. 

The  pile,  which  is  about  eight  inches  high,  has  a  kind 
of  talon  or  heel  in  the  middle,  and  ends  in  a  point : 
which  figure  it  had,  for  the  fake  of  being  more  eafily 
funk,  and  more  firmly  fattened  to  the  block  whereon  the 
money  is  ftruck. 

The  minter,  then,  laying  the  planchet  horizontally  on 
the  pile,  and  covering  it  with  the  trufs,  which  he  holds 
fteadily  in  his  left  hand,  gives  feveral  fmart  blows  on  the 
trufs  with  an  iron  mallet  held  in  the  right ;  more  or  lefs, 
Vol.  I.  Nw  72. 
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as  the  gravirtg  of  the  dyes  is  more  or  lefs  deep.  If 
tilde  firft  ftrokes,  the  planchet  be  not  fufficiently  fta 
cd,  it  is  returned  again  between  the  matrices,  /xaC 
its  former  position;  and  the  ftrokes  are  repeated  til 
impreffion  be  perfedt. 

Thus  is  the  coinage  finifhed,  and  the  planchets  com 
into  money;  which;  after  they  have  been  examined  as 
to  their  weight,  become  current. 

Coinage,  Engii/h-.-  Since  the  invention  of  milling  money 
(the  author  whereof  is  not  agreed  on,  nor  even  toe  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  took  its  rife;  though  the  French  Ly  c  aim 
to  both)  it  has  been  imitated  by  fiveral  ether  nations  ;  but 
by  none  with  luccefs  equal  to  that  of  the  Englitfc,  who 
carried  it  to  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  ;  both  by  ‘the  beauty 
of  their  graving,  and  by  their  inventing  the  impreffions 
on  the  edges,  that  admirable  expedient,  ffr  preventing 
the  alteration  of  the  fpecies,  above  mentioned. 

Till  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  the  Englilh  money  was 
generally  ftruck  with  the  hammer,  as  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  effe-&,  it  is  but  very  late,  viz.  in  the  reign 
of  king  William  ill.  that  the  hammered  fpecies  ceaf- 
ed  to  be  current.  Before  they  were  put  down,  the 
Englifti  money  was  in  a  woeful  condition ;  having  been 
filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,"  efpe- 
cially  the  Dutch,  fo  as  to  be  fcarce  left  of  half  the  value  • 
the  retrieving  this  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Englilh  money 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king  William’s 
reign  ;  for  which  we  are  obliged,  in  good  meafure,  to 
the  happy  condudt  of  the  earl  of  Halifax. 

The  coinage  of  England  is  now  performed  wholly  in  the 
Tower. of  London;  where  there  is  a  corporation  for  it 
under  the  title  of  the  mint. 

Foimerly  there  weie  here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  what  we  call  the  rights  of  feignorage  and  hr  a  fare  ; 
but  fince  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Charles  II.  there  is 
nothing  taken,  either  tor  the  king,  or  for  the  expences 
of  coining-,  it  having  been  fettled  by  aft  of  parliament, 
that  all  money  fhould  be  ftruck  at  the  public  expence  :  fo 
that  weight  is  returned  for  weight,  to  all  perfons  who 
carry  their  gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

There  is  a  duty  of  ten  (hillings  per  tun  on  wine,  beer, 
and  brandy  imported,  called  the  coinage  duty,  granted 
for  defraying  the  expence  by  flat.  18  Car.  II.  capf  5.  and 
continued  and  advanced  by  fubfequent  ftatutes,  4  and  5 
Anne.  cap.  22.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  43.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  12. 

I  Geo.  III.  cap.  16,  Sec. 

The  lpecies  coined  in  England  are  efteemed  contraband 
goods,  and  not  to  be  exported  ;  all  foreign  fpecies  are 
allowed  by  adt  of  parliament,  made  in  1673,  to  be  fent 
out  of  the  realm  ;  as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  in¬ 
gots,  duft,  &c.  Indeed,  in  the  feffion  of  parliament  in 
1 7 1 8,  endeavours  w  ere  made  to  put  a  flop  to  this  licence, 
which  drains  England  of  its  richeft  metals  ;  but  in  vain  ; 
the  parliament  having  laid  afide  the  bill,  without  comin^ 
to  any  refolution.  6 

Coinage  of  Fez  and  Tunis  is  not  under  any  difeipline  ; 
each  goldfmith,  Jew,  and  even  every  private  perfon,  un¬ 
dertaking  it  at  pleafure;  which  renders  their  money  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bad,  and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 

Coinage,  Mujcovite.  —  The  czar  ftrikes  no  money  but  fil¬ 
ver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of  Mofcovv,  Novogrod, 
Twere,  and  Plefcou  ;  to  which  may  be  now  added  Pe- 
terfburg,  the  favourite  city  of  her  late  czarian  majetty. 
The  coinage  of  each  of  thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and 
makes  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 

Coinage,  Perfian.  —  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia  is  ftruck 
with  the  hammer  :  and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of 
the  reft  of  Afia  and  America,  and  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  even  Mufcovy,  the  invention  of  the  mill  not  being 
yet  gone  out  of  Europe,  nor  even  eftablifhed  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  king’s  duty,  in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  all  the  monies  coined  :  which  are  now 
reduced  to  filver  and  copper  :  there  being  no  gold  coined 
there,  except  a  kind  of  medals  at  the  acceffion  of  a  new 
fophi. 

Coinage,  the  Spanijh ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaf!  perfedt  in 
Europe  .  it  is  lettlcd  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the  only  cities 
where  gold  and  filver  are  ftruck.  It  is  true,  there  are 
brought  from  Alexico,  Peru,  and  other  provinces  of  the 
Spam  fit  America,  iuch  vaft  quantities  of  pieces  of  eight, 
and  other  fpecies  both  of  gold  and  filver,  that,  in  this' 
refpedt,  it  inuft  be  owned,  there  is  no  ftate  in  the  world 
where  fo  much  money  is  coined,  as  in  that  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

Fo  take  the  reprefentation  of  a  coin  on  paper,  c^rd,  or 
pafteboard.  See  Medal. 

CO-INDICA  i  IONS,  in  Medicine ,  figns  which  do  not  in* 
dicate  by  themfelves  alone,  but  together  with  other  cir- 
cumftanccs,  Sec.  help  the  phyfician  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment. 

COINING,  in  the  Tin-works,  is  the  marking  the  tin,  when 
caft  into  blocks,  or  flabs,  whth  the  figure  of  the  lion  ram- 
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pantt  This  is  done  by  the  king’s  officer.  The  king’s 
cuftom  is  four  findings  for  every  hundred  weight. 

COINUS,  in  Natural  Hi /lory,  a  name  given  by  fome  writ¬ 
ers  to  the  genus  of  fhells  called  PORCELLANA  and  Con¬ 
cha  venerea . 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  female  in 
the  act  of  generation. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  act  of  co¬ 
ition. 

Bartholine,  &c.  relate,  that  butterflies  make  an  hundred 
and  thirty  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  a£t  of  coition. 

Coition  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  that  mutual  attraction, 
or  tendency  toward  each  other,  which  is  found  between 
iron  and  the  magnet. 

COJUMERO,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
manati ,  or  fea-cow. 

COIX,  in  Botany.  See  Job’s  Tears. 

COKE,  denotes  pit-coal  or  fea-coal  charred.  It  is  prepar¬ 
ed  by  burning  them  in  ovens  conftrufted  for  this  pur- 
pole,  and  extinguifhing  the  fire  in  the  manner  ufed  for 
making  charcoal. 

COLAPTICE,  the  art  of  carving,  or  cutting,  the  refem- 
blances  and  figures  of  natural  things  in  itone.  The  term 
for  the  artifl  is  lithoxos. 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fe£t  of  Chrif- 
tians  in  the  fecond  century  ;  fo  called  from  their  leader 
Colarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus  :  •  who,  with  Mar¬ 
cus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mailer,  maintained  the 
whole  plenitude,  and  perfection,  of  truth  and  religion, 
to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  that  it  was 
upon  this  account  that  Jel'us  Chriit  was.  called  the  alpha 
and  omega.  This  feet  was  a  branch  of  the  Valenti- 
nians.  See  alfo  Marcosians. 

COLARIN,  i n  Architecture.  See  Hypotracheliuivi  and 
Gorgerin. 

Colarin  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  cincture. 

COLASISI,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name  given  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  but  very  beau¬ 
tiful  fpecies  of  the  parrot,  common  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  called  by  others  cufi  and  gula  JiJi. 

COLATURE.  See  Filtration. 

COLCHESTER- PLOUGH.  See  Plough. 

COLCHICUM,  in  Botany,  fee  Meadow  Saffron. 

Colchicum,  in  Medicine.  1  he  general  confent  of  au¬ 
thors  condemns  the  root  of  the  colchicum  as  a  poifon,  on 
account  of  its  acid  and  corrofive  quality;  yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  ancients  efteemed  it  greatly  ;  they  called  it 
hierobulbus.  Some  even  gave  it  internally,  in  cafes  where 
it  was  neceffary  to  make  the  patient  vomit,  it  being  ef- 
teemed  a  very  good  emetic  ;  and  others  ordered  its  ufe 
externally,  bruifing  it,  and  applying  it  to  places  where 
there  were  fixed  and  violent  pains. 

Wedelius  recommends  it  as  an  alcxipharmic,  and  has 
written  a  treatife  "exprefly  on  this  fubjecL  He  frankly 
confeffes  to  have  taken  his  knowledge  of  its  virtues  from 
an  obfeure  author,  who,  in  a  treatife  of  the  plague,  re¬ 
commends  it  internally  as  a  very  beneficial  medicine,  and 
tells  us,  that  people  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  its  vir¬ 
tues,  that  they  took  it  in  confiderable  dofes,  and  wore  it 
about  their  necks,  as  a  preservative  againft  the  infeftion. 
He  found  the  virtues  of  this  medicine  were  not  confined 
to  the  peftilential  and  petechial  fevers  alone,  but  he  gave 
it  with  the  fame  fucceis  in  the  fmall-pox,  the  purple-fe¬ 
ver,  and  even  in  the  word:  kind  of  the  meafles. 

M.  Scorck,  of  Vienna,  difeovered  to  the  public  the  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  of  colchicum ,  and  by  experiments  on  himlelf 
afeertained  it  to  be  a  moil  powerful  diuretic,  and  a  kind 
of  miraculous  remedy  in  the  molt  defperate  dropfies.  He 
digefted  an  ounce  of  the  folid  root  in  a  pound  of  vinegar 
for  tvventv-fours  hours,  and  then  made  an  oxymel  of  this 
.  vinegar  by  mixing  with  it  twice  its  quantity  of  honey  : 
this  medicine  adminiftered  in  dofes,  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  or 
a  dram,  promoted  a  copious  difeharge  of  urine.  He  al¬ 
io  found,  by  many  trials,  that  by  giving  a  dram  of  it 
twice  a  day,  and  increafing  the  dofe  to  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a  half  in  the  day,  it  proved  a  very  powerful 
diuretic,  and  of  excellent  fervice  in  hydropic  and  other 
ferous  diforders. 

COLCOTHAR,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  See.  The  Latin  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  middle  ages  ufe  colcothar  as  a  name  of  vitriol  in 
general,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  chalcanthum. 
Colcothar  is  originally  an  Arabic  word,  which  does  not 
fignify  the  common  vitriol,  but  the  chalcitis.  The  word 
has  been  fpelt  calcuthar ,  and  from  this  word  chalcitis 
differs  not  very  much.  The  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages 
followed  the  Arabians  in  the  ufe  cf  the  word  colcothar , 
but  added  to  it  a  termination  proper  to  their  language, 
and  particularly  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  which 
feemed  not  to  exprefs  exadtly  the  fame  thing,  but  a  di¬ 
minutive  of  it :  they  wrote  it  colcothurian ,  or  chalcharion. 
Thus  they  alfo  called  the  orchis ,  orebidion ,  the  ladi ,  eladion , 
and  fo  in  a  thoufand  other  inftances.  Avicenna  ules  the 
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word  zaf  to  exprefs  this  fubftance,  hut  then  he  is  by  no 
means  det  erminate  in  it  but  makes  it  include  the  mi/ i, 
Joi  v,  and  mclantema ,  as  well  as  the  chalcitis ,  but  diftin- 
guilhing  in  another  place  the  feveral  kinds  of  zagi,  he 
tells  us,  that  one  was  the  cha  ’cand,  which  v/as  green  ;  a 
fecond  the  chalcitis ,  which  wa9  yellow  ;  a  third  the  /cry, 
which  was  red.  Jlzagiat  is  a  name  alfo  ufed  by  him  to 
exprefs  all  thefe  kinds ;  and  this  word  the  interpreters 
generally  render  atramentu ,  inks.  1  his  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  exprefs  their  being  all  black  fubitances,  which  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  but  it  properly  fignifi.es,  that  they  are 
all  vitriolic  fulfils  :  air  amentum  being  a  name  of  vitriol,  as 
a  fubftance  ufed  in  the  making  cf  ink. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  colcothar ,  natural  and  factitious. 

Colcothar,  Natural ,  otherwife  called  chalcitis ,  is  a  red 
vitriol,  brought  from  Germany ;  formed  from  the  common 
green  vitriol,  calcined  naturally  by  fome  fubterraneous 
fire. 

Colcothar  Artificial ,  is  a  fubftance  which  remains  after 
martial  vitriol  has  been  calcined,  and  diftilled  for  a  long 
time  by  an  intenfe  fife  ;  and  by  that  means  reduced  to 
the  rednefs  of  blood. 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  propofes  an  eafy  method  of  making  colco¬ 
thar  of  v>  trial :  he  mixes  two  parts  of  filings  of  iron  with 
one  of  fulphur,  and  a  little  water.  After  the  acid  of  the 
fulphur  has  uiffolved  the  iron,  he  expofes  the  pafte  to  the 
air,  and  it  changes  into  lotcothai .  See  Mem.  of  the 
A.  D.  S.  an.  1730,  H.  52. 

Colcothar  of  viinoi ,  after  the  action  of  the  .fire  being  dul¬ 
cified,  or  the  metallic  parts  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  or 
by  zink,  or  any  ether  of  the  imperfedt  metals,  and  fub- 
litned  with  fal  ammoniac,  in  either  cafe  an  inflammable 
fulphur  is  prepared  in  the  operation,  and  may  be  fepa- 
rated  both  from  the  fublirr.ed  flowers,  and  from  the  ca¬ 
put  mortuum.  This,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  together  with  the  fulphur  produced  by  oil  of 
vitriol  and  fpirit  of  wine,  prove  abundantly  what  has 
been  fufpedfed  by  fome,  that  vitriol  contains  fulphur  as 
one  of  its  principles,  and  a  natural  and  ncccfiary  part  of 
its  compolition.  Phil.  Tranf.  Nu  103. 

Co/coth«r ,  after  calcination,  retains  fome  of  its  acid  and. 
imbibes  moifture  from  the  air  ;  but  if  it  is  wafiied  in  wa¬ 
ter,  the  remaining  acid  is  difcharged ;  it  no  longer  at¬ 
tracts  mcifture,  and  becomes  what  is  called  the  jweet 
earth  of  vitriol.  Unwafhed  colcothar  is  an  antifeptic,  to¬ 
nic,  aftringent,  and  c.  rrofive,  and  is  therefore  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  to  all  putrid,  famous,  and  fungous  ulcers.  See 
Vitriol. 

COLCUlCUILTIC,  in  Ornithology  the  American  name  cf 
a  bird  of  the  partridge  kind,  deferibed  by  Nieremberg.  It 
is  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  red,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  bird.  Its  colours  are  for  the  moft  part  difpofid 
net  in  fpots,  but  in  longitudinal  lines  on  the  back  ;  but 
on  the  belly  they  are  rather  in  form  of  fmall  and  Ihort  fpots. 
Its  legs  and  feet  are  blue.  It  is  a  well-tafted  bird. 

COLD,  fomething  devoid  of  heat,  or  which  contains  in 
it  no  particles  of  fire. 

This  definition  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  moft  of 
the  modern  philofophers,  who  make  cold  a  mere  nega¬ 
tive  term  ;  and  fuppofe  the  thing  to  confuft  in  a  priva¬ 
tion,  or  diminution  of  heat.  Others  define  cold,  much 
on  the  fame  principle,  to  be  that  ftate  in  the  minute  parts 
of  a  body,  wherein  they  are  more  flovvly  and  faintly  agi¬ 
tated  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of  feeling.  —  In  which  fer.ie, 
cold  is  a  mere  term  of  relation  ;  and  hcncc  the  fame  bo¬ 
dy  becomes  liable  to  be  perceived  hot  or  co/d,  as  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  motion  than  thefe 
of  the  fenfible  organs’. 

Heat  is  fuppofed  to  confift  in  a  particular  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  hot  body  ;  and  hence  the  nature  of  cold , 
which  is  its  oppofite,  is  eafily  deducible  :  for  cold,  we 
find,  extinguilhes,  or  rather  abates  heat;  whence  it  feems 
to  fellow,  that  thofe  bodies  are  cold,  which  check  and 
reftrain  the  motion  cf  the  particles  wherein  heat  ccn- 
fifts. 

Now,  there  are  three  kinds  of  bodies  which  may  do  this  : 
viz.  cither  thofe  whole  particles  are  perfectly  at  reft  ;  or 
thofe  whofe  particles  are  indeed  agitated,  but  that  lefs 
violently  than  thofe  of  the  hot  body  to  which  they  are 
applied;  or,  laftly,  thofe  whofe  particles  have  a  motion 
proper  for  exciting  the  fenfation  of  heat,  but  which  move 
with  a  different  determination  ;  fo  as  to  retain  and  change 
the  motion  of  the  particles  ot  the  organ. 

Hnice,  there  aril'c  three  different  kind  cf  cold,  or  cold 
bodies  :  the  firft  is,  that  rs/d common  to  all  hard  bodies, 
which  confifts  in  the  reft  of  their  parts.  1  he  fecond  is 
that  which  arifes  on  plunging  any  part  of  our  body  in 
water  ;  which  confifts  in  this,  that  the  parts  cf  our  prar- 
cordia,  being  more  brilkly  agitated  than  thofe  of  the 
fluid,  communicate  part  of  their  motion  to  it.  The 
third,  the  cold  felt  on  colledling  even  warm  air  with  £ 
fan,  or  in  blowing  hot  breath  out  of  our  mouth,  with  the 
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lips  clpfe  fhut ;  which  confifts  in  this,  that  the  dirc<ft 
motion  of  the  particles  of  air  does,  in  fome  meafure, 
change  and  rebate  the  motion  and  determination  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  cold  body  can¬ 
not  cool  another  without  heating  itfelf.  Hence  alfo  it  is, 
that  the  more  parts  of  a  fiigid  body  are  at  reft,  the  more 
muft  the  particles  of  a  warm  body,  applied  to  heat  them, 
lofe  of  their  motion,  and  by  confequence  of  their  heat. 
Thus  a  marble,  having  more  quiefeent  parts  than  wood, 
which  is  full  of  pores  and  interftices,  is  felt  colder  than 
wood.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  why  air,  near  marble  and  o- 
ther  denfe  bodies,  feels  fomewhat  colder  than  in  other 
places. 

On  this  principle,  the  two  latter  kinds  of  cold  appear 
fomewhat  more  than  privations  :  the  particles  inducing 
the  cold  may  be  efteerned  real  frigorifiq  corpufcles  ;  and 
the  doldnefs  be  deemed  a  real  quality  as  well  as  hotnefs. 
f  hefe  particles  do  not  only  check  the  agitation  of  thofe 
continually  diffufed  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  animal  to 
the  outer  ;  but,  having  an  elaftic  power,  they  bend  and 
hang  about  the  filaments  of  the  body,  pinch  and  fqueeze 
them  ;  and  hence  that  acute  pungent  fenfation  called 
cold . 

1  hat  cold  is  more  than  a  mere  relation,  or  comparifon, 
is  evident  from  its  having  real  and  pofitive  effeds  ;  fuch 
as  FREEZING,  CONGELATION,  CONDENSATION,  RARE¬ 
FACTION,  BURSTING,  kc. 

Cold  is  the  deffroyer  of  all  vegetable  life,  when  increafed 
to  an  e\ceffive  degree  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  much 
increafe  of  it  the  hardier  of  them  are,  or  are  not  able  to 
bear.  We  find  many  of  our  garden  plants  and  flowers, 
which  f  ern  to  be  very  ftout  and  hardy,  go  off  at  a  little 
increafe  of  cold  beyond  the  ordinary  ftandard.  In  the 
fevere  winter  in  1683,  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us,  that  the  ar- 
tichoaks  and  cauliflowers  all  perilhed  ;  and  that  the  odo¬ 
riferous  fuffrutices,  fuch  as  thyme,  lage,  lavender-cot¬ 
ton,  and  the  like,  were  generally  killed,  very  few  ef 
caping,  except  fuch  as  had  been  planted  the  preceding 
year,  and  were  therefore  fo  low  as  to  have  the  advantage 
of  a  covering  of  fnow  over  them  ;  which  is  the  defence 
nature  has  given  to  the  natives  of  the  coldeft  countries, 
and  proves  luperior  to  any  thing  that  can  be  invented  by 
arMor  their  prefervation.  In  the  corn-fields,  fuch  parts 
of  th  ern  as  had  remained  covered  with  fnow,  had  ef- 
caped  very  well,  the  corn  all  looking  freih  and  vigorous, 
after  the  melting  of  it  in  the  fpring  :  but  when  the  lands 
had  lain  fo  expofed  that  the  fnow  had  melted  off,  the 
crop  was  generally  deftroyed,  and  the  farmer  obliged  to 
fow  the  place  anew.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  165.  See  Frost. 
Dr.  C’arke  takes  cold  to  be  owing  to  certain  nitrous,  and 
other  faline  particles,  endued  with  particular  figures  pro¬ 
per  to  produce  fuch  effeds.  Hence,  fal  ammoniac,  falt- 
petre,  or  fait  of  urine,  and  many  other  volatile  and  al- 
kalizate  faffs,  mixed  with  water,  increafe  its  degree  of 
cold  very  fenlibly.  Hence  alfo  that  popular  obfervation, 
that  cold  prevents  corruption  ;  which,  however,  muft 
not  be  admitted  without  an  exception  ;  fince,  if  a  hard, 
porous  body  have  its  interftices  filled  with  water,  and  this 
be  too  much  dilated  by  freezing,,  the  including  body  will 
be  burft.  And  thus  it  is,  that  cold  proves  deftrudive  to 
the  parts  of  fome  plants. 

Cold,  Artificial.  See  Freezing,  or  Thermometer. 

Cold  Potential.  See  Potential. 

Cold  Baths.  See  Baths. 

Cold  Fujion.  See  Fusion. 

Cold  Diamargariton.  See  Diamargariton. 

Cold  Diatragacanth.  See  Diatragacanth. 

Cold  Difullations.  See  Distillation. 

Cold,  in  Medicine ,  arifes  from  obftruded  perforation, 
and  is  found  to  be  productive  of  inflammatory  diforders, 
as  frozen  limbs,  gangrenes,  coughs,  pleurifies,  peri- 
pneumonies,  rheumatic  pains,  confumptions,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  kc.  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads. 

To  remove  a  cold  in  the  beginning,  fmall  and  repeated 
bleedings  are  recommended,  which  likewife  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  coughs,  and  in  the  confirmed  confumption, 
even  after  a  purulent  fpitting  and  hectic  fymptoms  have 
appeared.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  away  at  a  time, 
may  be  from  four  to  feven  or  eight  ounces,  opce  in  eight 
or  ten  days:  concerning  which  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
patients  do  not  find  themfelves  fo  much  relieved  on  the 
firfir  as  on  the  fecond  or  third  night  after  bleeding. 

What  we  commonly  call  catching  cold ,  may  be  cured  by 
lying  much  in  bed  ;  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  lack 
whey,  with  a  few  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it ; 
poffet-drink,  water-gruel,  or  any  other  warm  fmall  li- 
quor.  In  fhort,  it  ought  to  be  treated  firft  as  a  fmall  fe¬ 
ver,  with  gentle  diaphoretics  ;  and  afterward,  if  any 
cough  or  fpitting  fhould  remain,  by  foftening  the  breaft 
with  a  little  fugar-candy,  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  a 
iolution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  ;  taking  care 
to  go  abroad  well  clothed. 


his  is  a  much  more  eafy,  natural,  and  efFedual  wiy 
t  an  the  common  pradice  by  balfams,  lindufc?,'  pecto- 
, s’  .  which  ferve  only  to  fpoi!  rhe  ftomach,  opprefs 
tne  fpirits,  and  hurt  the  conftitution. 

I  o  prevent  t.ie  catching  of  cold,  the  Jefuits  bark  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  478.  p.  3.  See  Peru- 
vian -hark. 

Cold  is  alio  a  difeafe  to  which  horfes  are  fubjed  :  this  is 
ufually  occasioned  by  want  of  regular  exercile,  by  over¬ 
heating  them  in  riding,  and  differing  them  to  cool  too 
faft,  or  negled  of  rubbing  them  down  when  they  come 
m  hot  after  journeys.  The  figns  of  a  cold  are  a  couch, 
heavinefs,  watery  eye*,  kernels  about  the  ears  and  under 
the  jaws,  gleets  of  the  nofe,  .and  rattles  in  breathing, 
kc.  Bleedings,  hot  maihes  of  bran  and  water,  and  mo¬ 
derate^  exercife  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  an  effectual  reme¬ 
dy.  To  thefe  may  be  added  balls  confiding  of  warm 
opening  ingredients  :  Lr.  Bracken  preferibes  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  take  annifeed,  carraway  feed,  and  greater  carda¬ 
moms,  finely  powdered,  of  each  one  ounce,  two  ounces 
of  flower  of  brimftone,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  turmeric, 
in  fine  powder,  two  drams  of  faffron,  two  ounces  of  Spa- 
nifli  juice  diffolved  in  water,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  an¬ 
nifeed,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquorice  powder,  and  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  wheat  flour  :  let  thefe  ingredients 
be  well  beat  in  a  mortar  and  made  into  a  ftiff  pafte ;  and 
_  given  in  fmall  quantities  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg. 

Cold -charge  in  Farr,e>y ,  a  medicine,  confifting  of  vine¬ 
gar,  bole,  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  mixed  to  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  a  poultice,  and  ipread  over  the  injured  part  for 
the  cure  of  ftrains,  kc. 

Cold  -Jinch,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  cenanthe 
kind,  or  nearly  approaching  to  that  genus,  common  a- 
bout  the  Peak  in  Derbylhire.  its  belly  is  white;  its 
breaft  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  and  its  head  and  back  of  a 
brown ifh  or  greenifti  grey  ;  the  long  feathers  of  its  wings 
and  tail  are  black,  but  with  fome^variegation  cf  white 
toward  the  end  ;  its  beak  is  flender,  ftraight,  and  foree- 
what  ridged  or  triangular ;  it  feeds  on  worms  and  other 
infeds. 

Cold  water.  See  Water. 

COLDENIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetandria  tetravyma 
clafs.  Its  characters  -are  thefe  ;  it  hath  a  funnel-duped 
flower  of  one  petal,  fpreading  at  the  top,  and  obtufe  ; 
and  four  ftamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  tube  of  the 
petal.  In  the  centre  are  inferted  four  oval  germina,  each 
fupporting  a  hairy  ftyle  :  the  germina  afterward  become 
fo  many  oval,  compreffed,  rough  fruits,  terminated  by  four 
beaks,  mcloied  by  the  empale merit.  We  know  but  one 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is  a  native  of  India. 

COLDSHIRE  /mw,  fuch  as  is  brittle  when  it  is  cold ;  fee 
Iron. 


COLE-77/5,  a  name  for  a  fifli  of  the  whiting-kind,  called  by 
authors  afelltts  niger,  by  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  reckoned  a 
fpecies  of  the  gadus,  and  in  Cornwall,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  England,  the  rawhn  pollack.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  coafts  of  Northumberland,  Yorkibire,  and  other 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  is  called  the  cole-fi/h , 
or  coal-fifh,  fioin  its  blacknefs.  It  has  fomething  of  the 
tafte  of  the  cod,  but  much  inferior  to  it.  ff  his  Afti  is 
faffed  and  dried  for  fale. 

CoLE-wzs«/r,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  bird  of  the 
tit-moufe  kind,  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft  by  bein°- 
the  fmalleft  of  all  the  tit-mouje  kind,  and  having  a  white 
^  fpot  on  the  back  part  of  its  head.  See  Parus-3 

Cole  -pearchy  in  Natural  Hi  flow ,  a  name  given  to  a  fmall 
fiih,  much  efteerned  about  Dantzick  and  other  places, 
for  its  delicate  flavour.  It  is  very  like  the  common  river 
pearch,  but  that  it  docs  net  grow  fo  large,  and  has  a 
greater  variety  of  colours,  and  its  head  is  proportionably 
larger.  Phil.  Tranf.  N“  83.  1 

Cole -feed,  the  feed  of  the  naphew  or  napus,  propagated  in 
many  parts  of  England  to  great  advantage,  for^the  oil 
expreffed  from  the  feeds.  It  is  much  fowed  in  the 
moo ry  land  in  the  fen  countries ;  and  the  land  is  prepar¬ 
ed  for  it  by  the  method  of  Burn-£uL«f,  or  Burning. 
The  frefheft  mould  is  found  beft  for  it,  or  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  call  a  lufty  foil,  which  is  newly  broken  up,  and  has 
been  long  at  reft  ;  but  with  plenty  of  manure,  and  deep 
frequent  plowing,  it  will  grow  in  any  foil.  Indeed  the 
land  cannot  be  too  mellow,  nor  too  much  pulverized  for 
this  plant. 

It  loves  rich  fat  land,  and  fucceeds  very  well  on  marfh 
and  fen-lands,  and  particularly  on  ground  newly  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  fea.  l'he  ranker  the  land  is  for  cok-fetd  the 
better.  1  ins  feed  is  principally  brought  from  Holland, 
though  it  is  very  good  when  taken  from  our  own  plants, 
lor  growth  as  well  as  other  ufes.  ft  he  fowing  this  feed 
is  a  very  advantageous  piece  of  hufbandry.  The  beft  feed 
is  that  which  is  Fargeft,  faireft,  and  of  the  cleareft  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  very  apt  to  he  mouldy,  if  not  kept  very  dry. 
It  is  to  be  fown  in  July,  the  land  being  previouily 
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ploughed  and  harrowed :  the  quantity  of  feed  is  half  a 
peck  allowed  for  an  acre. 

The  plants  are  afterwards  hoed  like  turneps.  The  {lugs 
and  infects  which  infeft  this  plant  are  deftroyed  by  a 
mixture  of  flaked  lime  and  wood  alhes ;  ten  bulhels  of 
lime  and  fifteen  of  aflhes  being  allowed  to  an  acre,  and 
this  alfo  ferves  to  forward  the  crop. 

Some  low  it  for  the  fake  of  the  feed  ;  others  by  way  of 
a  winter  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  when  other  food  is  wanting.  It 
will  do  very  well  in  poor  lands  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  the 
richer  grounds  only  will  make  it  rank  enough  for  feed. 
If  the  winter  be  mild,  it  will  after  feeding  grow  again, 
and  afford  a  fecond  winter’s  fupply,  and  after  cutting 
up  the  flumps,  will  fhoot  out  young  fprouts,  very  lweet, 
and  in  great  abundance. 

But  Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  turneps  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  much  better  ;  and  he  difcourages  the  culture  of 
it  for  food  in  April  and  May  to  fucceed  turneps,  be- 
caule  it  produces  only  a  fmall  quantity  per  acre  :  as  he 
>  obferves  that  if  it  is  fed  oft  with  fheep  or  cattle,  and 
afterward  referved  for  feed,  the  crop  is  much  damaged 
by  it;  and  he  adds,  that  the  principal  profit  of  the  crop 
is  the  feed,  which  amounts  to  five  times  the  value  of 
food  gained  by  it. 

Mr.  Adiller,  however,  alleges  that  one  acre  of  land 
planted  with  cole ,  will  produce  nearly  as  much  food  as 
two  acres  of  turneps  ;  and  there  is  this  anvantage  at¬ 
tending  the  culture  of  this  plant,  that  it  will  bear  a  fe- 
vere  froft,  and  yield  a  conftant  fupply  of  food,  when  the 
ground  is  fo  frozen,  that  the  turneps  cannot  be  taken 
up.  But  caution  fhould  be  ufed  in  feeding  cattle  with 
this  plant.  In  the  fen  countries  they  turn  their  fheep  to 
fatten  upon  the  feed  about  Michaelmas  ;  and  it  is  obferv- 
ed  that  fheep  will  thrive  more  on  this  pafture  in  a  month 
than  they  will  on  turneps  in  two. 

In  Flanders  cole-feed  is  fown  and  tranfplanted  like  cab¬ 
bages  :  the  land  in  which  it  is  fown  is  ploughed  twice 
before  winter  :  it  is  again  ploughed  in  May,  harrowed 
two  or  three  times  and  rolled;  and  thefe  operations  are 
repeated  in  July;  when  the  feed  is  fcattered  over  it  by 
the  three  fingers,  the  land  lightly  harrowed  and  after¬ 
wards  rolled.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  feed  will  fow 
three  acres,  and  yield  plants  fufficient  for  twelve  acres. 
The  land  for  the  plants,  when  the  previous  crop  is  re¬ 
moved,  is  thrice  ploughed ;  afterwards  harrowed,  and 
ploughed  again  with  an  open  trench  at  fmall  intervals  in 
September.  In  the  beginning  of  Odlober  the  plants  are 
removed  ayid  placed  in  rows  acrofs  the  furrows,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  foot,  and  about  fix  inches  diftant  from  one 
another.  The  ground  may  be  afterwards  fown  with  pul¬ 
verized  pigeon’s  dung,  which  is  the  beft  manure  for 
thefe  plants  ;  allowing  about  thirty  bufliels  to  an  acre. 
The  loofe  earth  in  the  trenches  is  then  thrown  among 
the  plants  in  the  rows  :  which  is  again  repeated  early  in 
the  fpring.  When  it  turns  yellow,  or  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  it  is  reaped  like  corn,  and  after  remaining  three 
or  four  days  flacked  in  the  field,  where  it  heats  and  yields 
a  greater  quantity  of  oil  than  it  would  have  otherwife 
done,  in  September  it  is  threfhed  and  dreffed  on  a  kind 
of  floor  in  the  field. 

When  it  is  kept  for  feed,  it  is  to  be  reaped  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  wheat,  as  foon  as  one  half  of  the  feed  looks 
brown  ;  it  is  to  be  left  a  fortnight  to  dry  on  the  ground, 
never  turning  it,  for  fear  of  lhedding  the  feed ;  and 
when  this  time  is  over,  it  is  to  be  gathered  up  in  large 
iheets,  and  carried  to  the  barn  for  immediate  threfliing  ; 
or  it  may  be  threfhed  in  the  field  on  a  large  fheet.  Its 
common  produce  is  five  quarters  of  feed  from  an  acre, 
and  the  value  of  this  is  about  five  pounds.  . 

Mr.  Donellan,  near  Dublin,  obtained  a  crop  by  the 
horfe  hoeing  culture,  of  feventy-three  tons  fix  hundred 
weight  on  an  Englifh  aCTe  ;  but  Mr.  Young,  by  broad- 
call  fowing,  and  hand-hoeing,  which  he  reckons  the 
beft  method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  obtained  only  five 
tbns  per  acre. 

The  land  where  this  has  grown,  is  very  well  prepared  by 
it  for  wheat ;  though  fome  low  oats  upon  it,  as  what 
fucceeds  beft  of  all  after  it.  When  the  oil  is  preffed  out 
of  the  feeds,  they  ufe  the  remaining  cakes  in  fome  places 
as  firing  ;  but  in  others  they  give  them  to  their  cows 
and  other  cattle  in  winter,  when  other  food  is  fcarce. 
They  will  very  foon  fatten  thofe  defigned  for  fale  ;  and 
the  yellownefs  and  ranknefs  of  the  fat  may  eafily  be  re¬ 
medied,  by  feeding  them  on  dry  fodder  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  they  are  killed.  In  fome  places,  they 
mix  the  powder  of  thefe  cakes  in  water,  and  give  it  to 
their  calves  till  they  arc  three  or  four  days  old,  inftead 
of  -milk,  and  it  does  as  well  for  them,  till  they  are  able 
to  eat  grafs  or  hay.  It  is  a  good  method  to  burn  the 
ftubble  on  the  cole- feed  lands,  for  it  is  fo  Humpy  that  it  is 
of  no  ufe  to  plough  it  in. 
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COLEOP  PERI  A,  in  Zoology,  an  order  of  infecls,  compre¬ 
hending  all  thofe  with  four  wings  ;  the  external  pair  of 
which  are  hard,  rigid,  and  opake,  and  form  a  kind  of 
cafe  for  the  interior  pair  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  mouth 
confifts  of  two  trail fverfe  jaws. 

Thefe  animals  are  known  in  Englifh  by  the  general  name 
of  beetles  ;  whereof  authors  have  eitablilhed  a  great 
many  genera,  from  the  different  figures  of  their  anten¬ 
nae,  or  horns,  and  other  general  diftinilions ;  fuch  are 
the  (car al> ecu  q  or  beetle  properly  fo  Called,  the  dcrmejl <wj 
cajf da-,  coccinclla ,  chrylomela ,  dytifeus ,  tenebrio ,  <3cc. 

COLE  WORTS,  in  Gardening  for  the  botanical  characlers, 
fee  Brassica.  The  common  colewort ,  ©r  Dorfetfhire 
kale,  is  now  almoll  lpft  near  London ;  where  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  ufually  lupplied  with  cabbage  plants  inftead  of 
them.  Indeed,  where  farmers  fow  coleivorts  to  feed  their 
milch  cattle  in  the  fpring,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of 
herbage,  the  common  colewort  is  to  be  preferred,  as  be¬ 
ing  fo  very  hardy  that  no  froft  will  deftroy  it.  The  beft 
method  to  cultivate  this  plant  In  the  field,  is  to  fow  the 
feeds  about  the  beginning  of  Julv,  in  moift  weather, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about  a  fortnight. 
The  quantity  of  feed  for  an  acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds. 
When  the  plants  have  got  five  or  fix  leaves  they  fhould 
be  hoed,  as  is  pradlifed  for  turneps  ;  but  they  fhould  be 
kept  thicker  than  turneps,  as  being  In  greater  dancer  of 
being  deftroyed  by  the  fly  ;  this  work  fhould  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About 
fix  weeks  after,  the  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
which  if  carefully  performed  will  clean  the  ground,  fo 
that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  In  the  fprin? 
they  may  be  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed  the  cattle 
or  thefe  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them  as  they 
Hand  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for 
when  the  cattle  are  turned  in  among  the  plants,  they 
will  tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat ;  cfpe- 
cially  if  they  are  not  fenced  off"  by  hurdles.  Miller. 

COLIBER  TS,  Col/ her t /,  in  Law ,  were  tenants  in  foccage, 
and  particularly  fuch  villains  as  were  manumitted, Mr 
made  freemen.  Domefday. 

But  they  had  not  an  abfolute  freedom  ;  for  though  they 
were  better  than  fervants,  yet  they  had  iuperior  fords  to 
whom  they  paid  certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpeit  mi<*ht 
he  called  fervants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition 
between  freemen  and  fervants.  Du-Cange. 

COLIBRI,  in  Ornitbolog\,  the  name  of  a  bird  very  remark¬ 
able  for  its  beauty,  its  form,  its  manner  of  living,  and  its 
littlenefs.  It  fucks  its  food  from  flowers,  on  which  it 
feldom  lights,  but  extracts  the  honey  from  their  nectaria 
with  its  long,  fine,  delicate  tongue.  There  are  fpecies 
of  them  which  have  all  the  colours  of  precious  ftones, 
and  the  fineft  and  molt  beautiful  plumage  imaginable. 
They  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  heard  before  they 
are  feen,  making  a  kind  of  humming  noile,  from  which 
they  are  called  Humming-/aVA. 

COLIC,  in  Medicine ,  a  fevere  gnawing  pain,  felt  in  the 
lower  venter ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ordinary  feat  of  the 
diforder  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  be  in'  the  inteftine 
colon. 

Phyficians  ufually  diftinguiih  four  kinds  of  colic ,  the  bi¬ 
lious,  infiammato i  v,  windy ,  and  nephritic  —  The  bilious  CO¬ 
LIC  has  its  rife  from  certain  fharp,  bilious,  ftimulatin°- 
humours,  which  being  diffufed  through  the  inteftines, 
vellicate  their  fibres,  and  occasion  a  fenlation  of  pain  ; 
though  Willis  takes  the  part  here  principally  affected  to 
be  the  mefentery. 

Dr.  Sydenham  obferves,  that  the  bilious  colic  ufually  at¬ 
tacks  people  about  the  beginning  of  fummer  ;  that  it  is 
generally  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bilious  green  li¬ 
quor  ;  that  the  patient  complains  of  exceflive  heat,  great 
gripings,  faintnefs,  &c.  and  that  if  it  bp  not  foon  reme¬ 
died,  it  is  apt  to  turn  into  the  iliac  paftion. 

Baglivi  notes,  that  if  the  patient  fw Cat  much,  and  be 
much  enfeebled,  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
palfy.  The  cure,  he  fays,  depends  on  bleeding,  gentle 
cathartics,  and  clyfters  ;  and  if  it  arife  from  a  crapula, 
an  emetic  is  to  proceed  :  after  which,  the  cure  is  to  be 
completed  with  proper  anodynes. 

Colic,  Inflammatory,  is  the  moll  dangerous,  and  riles  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  See  In¬ 
flammation. 

Colic,  IVind ,  is  a  vague  pain,  never  Haying  in  any  fixed 
place  ;  being  produced  by  windy  vapours,  which  fvvell 
and  diftend  the  inteftines  they  are  inclofed  in. 

Colic,  Nephritic,  is  that  felt  particularly  in  the  reins,  whence 
it  has  its  name. 

It  ufually  has  its  rife  from  fome  flone,  or  gravel  detached 
from  the  kidneys,  and  fallen  into  the  pelvis.  The  pareira 
brava  is  faid  to  be  a  fpecific  for  nephrit  e  cafes . 

Some,  particularly  Sydenham,  mention  a  nervous  colic , 
moftly  incident  to  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons  ; 
but  this  appears  only  a  fpecies  of  the  windy  colic. 

Perfons 
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Perfons fuljeft  to  colics.  Thefe  are  difeafes  that  attack  both 
Texes,  but  in  general  women  are  more  fubjecl  to  them 
than  men  ;  and  they  are  the  more  violent,  and  ufu- 
ally  of  longer  dotation  in  that  fex  than  in  the  other.  In 
women  they  ufually  appear  gentle,  and  often  trifling  at 
fiilt;  but  they  gain  flrength  by  time,  and  often  become 
convuifive.  The  perfons  of  that  fex,  peculiarly  fubjeft 
to  colics,  are  thofe  of  a  fanguine  temperament,  and  fuch 
as  have  had  ob(tru£lions  in  the  menfes.  Women  in 
child-bed  are  alfo  very  fubjeft  to  flatulent  colics.,  when 
the  belly  has  not  been  properly  bound  round  after  de¬ 
livery  :  in  this  cafe  the  calks  not  only  are  troublefome 
during  the  month  of  lying-in,  but  often  become  habi¬ 
tual,  and  do  not  leave  them  afterwards.  In  men,  the 
middle-age  is  more  fubje£t  to  colics.,  than  either  the  young 
or  old  periods  of  life  ;  and  people  are  mod  fubje£l  to  fall 
into  them  who  have  been  fubjeft  to  irregularities  in  the 
haemorrhoidal  dilcharges,  and  who  have  nephritic  com¬ 
plaints.  Men  are  often  thrown  into  the  bilious  colic  by 
yiolent  paflions  of  anger,  efpecially  if  they  eat  or  drink 
immediately  afterwards,  or  they  themfelves  be  of  a  cho¬ 
leric  temperament. 

Pi  ognofhcs  in  colics.  The  oftener  any*perfon  has  been  af- 
fedled  with  colics,  the  more  fubjedl  they  are  to  return  on 
any  flight  occafion,  and  the  more  likely  to  become  ha¬ 
bitual.  All  colics,  that  attack  perfons  with  a  chiilnefs 
farft,  are  more  violent  than  thofe  which  do  not,  and 
they  often  are  either  attended  at  the  very  far  ft  with  an 
inflammation,  or  have  one  come  on  foon  afterwards. 
In  general  alfo,  colics  attended  with  coflivenefs  are  worfe 
than  thofe  in  which  the  patients  have  fome  ftools. 
Reachings  to  vomit  are  always  bad  fymptoms  in  colics , 
and  give  a  fufpicion  of  the  cafe  turning  to  a  miferere  or 
iliac  paflion  :  but  this  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the 
patient  has  juft  before  eaten  very  heartily,  and  drank 
much,  efpecially  of  cold  liquors,  then  fuch  Teachings  are 
natural,  and  are  not  to  be  accounted  the  bad  fymptoms 
they  are  at  other  times.  In  women,  when  the  reachings 
are  violent,  there  is  always  danger  of  a  vomiting  of  blood. 
The  more  violent  the  pains  of  the  colic  are,  the  more 
danger  there  is  of  their  bringing  on  convulfions.  A 
colic  arifing  from  a  ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  and  attended 
with  a  flagnation  of  blood  about  the  vifeera,  when  it  is 
of  long  {landing,  threatens  the  coming  on  of  a  quar¬ 
tan,  a  dropfy,  or  cachexy.  And  a  haemorrhoidal  colic, 
when  arifing  from  a  retropulfion  of  the  gout  or  fciatica, 
by  wrong  medicines,  is  always  a  cafe  of  great  danger. 
This,  however,  always  happily  goes  off,  if  there  comes 
on  a  difeharge  of  blood,  or  even  of  a  ferous  matter, 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Sometimes  alfo  it  goes 
off  at  once,  but  very  unhappily,  by  a  fudden  regurgita¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  upon  the  vifeera,  efpecially  upon  the 
liver:  the  confequences  of  which  are,  obftrudlian  of  that 
vifeus,  afeites,  he&ics,  or  dropfies.  Sometimes  alfo 
this  colic  goes  off  by  the  appearance  of  fcorbutic  fpots  on 
the  body,  in  different  parts. 

The  bilious  colic,  if  the  offending  matter  be  not  imme¬ 
diately  evacuated,  after  its  acrimony  has  been  obtunded 
by  a  proper  medicine  to  fit  it  for  evacuation,  too  often 
brings  on  dangerous  inflammatory  fevers.  In  colics  which 
have  held  the  patient  a  long  time,  a  hiccough  coming  on 
is  a  very  bad  omen.  Finally,  a  colic,  when  improperly 
treated  with  opiates  and  anodynes,  often  brings  on  a 
palfy. 

Method  of  cure.  In  flatulent  and  mucous  colics,  carminative 
and  emollient  clylters  are  to  be  inje&ed,  compofed  of 
deco£tions  of  chamomile  flowers,  marfhmallows,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  elixir  proprietatis,  or  common  fait,  by 
way  of  ftimulus  ;  and  after  this  the  carminative  medi¬ 
cines,  fuch  as  anjelica  root,  Winter’s  bark,  anife  and 
caraway  feeds,  and  cloves,  with  the  other  fpices,  are  to 
be  given,  with  intermediate  dofes  of  laxative  medicines  ; 
and  to  thefe  medicines  may  be  added  occafionallv,  the 
digeftive  falts,  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  with  nitre  and 
cinnabar,  and  the  fpirit  of  tartar,  and  fweet  fpirit  of 
nitre,  with  the  eflence  of  orange-peel,  Sic. 

In  the  bilious  colic,  the  attemperating  and  abforbent  medi- 
cines  are  to  be  given  ;  as  nitre,  mother  of  pearl,  calcined 
cryflal,  oil  of  almonds,  and  manna,  with  the  broths  of 
white  meats,  and  the  carminative  feeds.  If  thefe  things 
are  thrown  up  by  vomit,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  clylt¬ 
ers,  and  to  applications  of  warm  things  to  the  abdomen, 
fuch  as  are  before  deferibed. 

In  the  hemorrhoidal  and  nephritic  colic,  clyflers  are  to  be 
frequently  given  of  oil  of  olives  and  linfeed,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  nitre.  After  this,  warm  broths,  with  oil  of  fweet  al¬ 
monds,  are  to  be  drank  in  frequent  draughts,  and  pow¬ 
ders  compofed  of  nitre,  crab’s  eyes,  and  cinnabar,  are 
to  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  ;  and  if  the  pains  are  ve¬ 
hement,  a  fmall  dofe  of  theriac,  or  of  the  florax-pil], 
may  be  given  with  the  powder,  to  be  taken  at  night. 
When  the  violence  of  the  fit  is  over,  the  gentle  alexi- 
pharmics  are  jo  be  given,  with  ftrengthening  medicines, 
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to  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  parts.  Externally  foment 
rations  may  be  applied  to  the  reftum,  and  cataplafms  of 
e  eaves  of  mullein  and  melliiot,  on  which  the  patient 
may  fit  while  they  are  warm;  and  heat  may  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen  by  bladders  half  filled  with  water,  or  .milk 
made  of  a  due  warmth,  and  by  bricks  heated  a  ‘ittle, 
and  by  bags  containing  carminative  and  nervine  ingre- 
lents.  Liniments  may  alio  be  rubbed  in  of  the  oils  of 
nutmegs  and  bays,  and  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  par- 

*rCU  t  1  'a  the  part  where  the  pain  is  moft  violent. 

In  the  hyjlsric  colic,  clyflers  are  frequently  to  be  inieded, 

made  of  decodions  of  the  herb  veronica  in  broth,  with 
a  little  of  the  oil  of  dill  and  common  fait.  When  the 
patient  is  averfe  to  clyflers,  and  the  cafe  is  not  violent, 
warm  baths  for  the  feet,  and  the  fitting  over  the  fleam 
of  warm  water,  will  fometimes  prove  fufficient,  and 
gentle  purges  of  decodion  of  fena,  and  the  like,  are  to 
be  given,  or  a  gentle  dofe  of  the  refin  of  jalap,  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  fome  of  the  uterine  waters; 
alter  thefe,  alexipharmics  and  carminatives  are  to  be 
given,  fuch  as  the  roots  of  pimpernel  and  angelica,  with 
amfe,  and  the  other  warm  feeds.  If  the  cafe  is  violent, 
the  attemperating  nitrous  medicines  may  be  given,  and 
with  them  gentle  anodynes;  and  finally,  fuch  things  as 
will  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  parts.  The  perfon  fliould 
be  kept  in  a  gentle  warmth  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
difea.e,  and  fpirit  of  caftor  may  he  occafionally  rubbed 
in  on  the  abdomen. 

By  way  of  prefervative  from  the  hemorrhoidal  and  hy- 
lteric  colic,  it  is  very  proper  to  bleed  in  the  foot  at  the 
fpring  and  autumn  feafons,  and  proper  uterine  medi¬ 
cines  fliould  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  menflrual  difeharges ; 
and  to  prevent  fuppreffions  of  the  hemorrhoidal,  leeches 
fliould  be  apphed  to  the  parts,  and  the  bowels  fliould  be 
carefully  kept  gently  lax.  Juncker’s  Confp.  Med.  p.  577, 
Ur.  1  ercival  recommends  alum,  in  dofes  of  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty  grains  every  four  or  fix  hours,  as  an  effe£lual  remedy 
in  various  painful  diforders  of  the  bowels.  Castor- 
oil,  admimftered  either  in  clyflers,  or  by  the  mouth,  is 
Jikewife  an  : 'excellent  remedy  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind. 
See  Med.  Obf.  vol.  ii.  p.  285,  &c. 

This  diflemper  has  fometimes  taken  its  rife  from  con- 
cretions  formed  on  plum-flones  lodged  in  the  guts,  See 

Medic.  Efi.  Edmb.  vol.  1.  art.  32.  Abridgm.  vol.  ii.  p, 
214.  Of 

Colic  pains  fometimes  arife  from  vifeidities  In  the  intef- 
tines  ;  and  the  vitrum  antimonii  ccratum  has  been  found, 
luccefsful  in  fuch  cafes. 

Bagbvi  recommends  chamomile  as  an  antidote  againll  the 
colic,  from  what  caufe  fo  ever  it  arife.  Where  the  difeafe 
is  obflinate,  much  riding  has  been  found  of  fpecial  fer- 
vice. 

Colica  Dammoniorum,  or  Devon/hire  Colic  ofHuxham, 
is  probably  the  fame  difeafe  with  the  colica  faturnina  of 
Juncker,  the  colica  P iflonum,  and  plumbariorum,  of  others, 
and  the  dry  belly-ach  of  the  Well  Indies  ;  and  has  been 
deferibed  by  different  writers  under  a  variety  of  names, 
as  the  bilious  colic,  the  painter’s  colic.  See.  taken  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftances  that  have  attended  it :  and  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  of  it  is  a  fpafm,  it  has  been  frequently  called 
the  fpafmodic  colic.  The  colic  of  Poitou,  and  that  of  I)  event 
Jhire,  have  been  aferibed  by  Dr.  Baker  to  the  fame  caufe  ; 
viz.  the  poifonous  quality  of  lead.  As  the  former  difeafe 
prevailed  mofl,  where  the  wines  were  weak  and  four,  fome 
writers  attributed  it  to  the  acid  of  the  wine  ;  whilfl  others, 
with  greater  probability,  aferibed  it  to  the  litharge  which 
was  ufed  to  corre£t  the  acid,  and  to  improve  the  tafle  of 
the  wine  :  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  tiiofl  acid  wines 
were  drank  with  impunity,  till  this  fraudulent  adultera¬ 
tion  was  introduced.  Dr.  Baker  has  attributed  the  en- 
demial  colic  of  Devonfhire  to  the  lead,  with  which  the 
cyder  of  that  county  is  impregnated  :  in  proof  of  which 
charge,  he  alledges,  that  this  difeafe  is  no  longer  known 
in  the  province  of  Poitou,  and  other.parts  of  France  and. 
Germany,  fince  the  pernicious  method  of  adulteration, 
above  recited,  has  been  made  punifliable  with  death  : 
and  that  in  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucefter,  and. 
Worcefter,  \\  heie  no  lead  is  ufed  in  the  cyder  apparatus, 
this  difeafe  is  not  known  ;  that  it  prevails  mofl  in  thofe 
parts  of  Devonfhire  where  the  greatefl  quantity  of  cyder 
is  made ;  and  that  their  machinery  for  making  it  has  a 
quantity  of  lead  in  it ;  and  that  the  mufl,  or  exprefled 
juice  of  the  apples  before  fermentation  appeared,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  to  have  had  diffolved  lead  in  it.  Others  have 
aferibed  this  difeafe  to  the  roughnefs  and  acidity  of  the 
Devonfhire  cyder,  and  not  to  the  lead  folution.  Gentle 
purges  and  opiates  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  this  diforder  :  fome  have  preferibed  mercurial  faliva* 
tion  :  others  have  applied  bliflers  to  the  thighs,  near  the 
groin,  and  to  the  belly ;  and  others  again  have  extolled 
alum.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  175,  &e.  &c.  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  68,  &c.  Huxham  de  Morbo  Colico  Dammoniorurq 
apud  Obferv,  de  Acre,  &c.  vol.  i. 
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Co*  ica  Arlcrla  and  Vena,  in  Anatomy.  See  Mesenteric. 

Colic -fbcll,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name-given  by  Lome  to 
the  porcellana ,  ox  concha  venerea,  from  its  iuppofed  virtue 

in  curing  that  tUfeafe.  . 

Colic  -{lone,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  fome 
modern  authors  to  a  Hone  found  in  New  Spain,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  America,  and'efteemed  of  great  virtues 
there  in  the  cure  of  the  colic,  and  in  difeafes  of  the 
womb.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  jafper  very  nearly  approaching 
to  the  lapis  nephriticus,  and  called  by  the  natives  tlayotic , 
and  by  the  Spaniards,  piedra  de  hyada.  It  is  of  a  conli- 
derable  weight  and  hardnefs,  and  is  of  a  dufky  green 
colour  without  any  variegations.  The  Indians  cut  it 
into  various  forms,  iometimes  of  men,  fometimes  of 
their  idols ;  fometimes  alfo  they  figure  it  into  long  and 
even  colunms,  and  fometimes  into  round  and  fiat  pieces. 
All  t'nefe  are  nicely  polifhed,  and  thofe  of  the  lalt  lhape 
are  what  are  principally  ufed  in  the  cure  of  the  colic. 
They  wet  thefe  with  their  fpittle,  and  then  rubbing  them, 
till  hot,  with  their  bands,  they  apply  them  to  the  navel  in 
a  fit  of  the  colic-,  and  they  fay,  that  they  immediately 
carry  it  off,  by  determining  the  humours  to  pafs  off,  either 
upwards,  or  downwards,  or  both  ways.  They  fometimes 
cut  this  ftone  into  flat  plates  alfo,  with  two  boles  cut  at 
each  end,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  worn,  tied  to  the 
wriftby  a  ribband,  and  it  is  fuppofed  thus  to  be  a  preferva- 
tive  from  all  difeafes  of  this  kind,  and  from  many  others. 
COLIN,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird,  called 
by  moft  authors  a°quail,  but  fuppofed  by  Nuremberg  to 
be  rather  a  fpecies  of  partridge.  There  are  feveral  diftina 
fpecies  of  this  bird,  all  very  common  in  the  Spanifh  Weft 
Indies,  very  well  tailed,  and  much  valued  at  table. 
COLIPHIUM,  a  name  given  by  Athensus,  and  fome 
other  authors,  to  coarfe  bread  made  of  meal  with  the 
bran  among  it,  and  fuch  as  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  people 
in  moft  countries. 

The  word  is  derived  from  k^ov,  a  limb ,  and  ifpi,Jlrength , 
and  is  a  very  exprefiive  word,  as  this  fort  of  bread  makes 
people  robult  and  ftrong,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  any 
other  kind  for  people  of  ftrong  conftitutions,  who  ufe 
hard  labour  or  much  exercife.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  kind  of 
food  compofed  of  bread,  new  cheefe,  and  roafled  fiefli, 
which  Pythagoras  taught  the  athletic  to  ufe,  who  before 
had  been  ufed  to  live  on  figs.  . 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  infpefts  what  pafies  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  in  the  empire  ;  and  though  himfelf 
not  in  the  number,  yet  \s  afiifting  at  all  aflemblies,  the 
proceedings  whereof  are  communicated  to  him. 

He  is  properly  what  we  may  call  an  infpettor  :  he  gives 
fecret  intelligence  to  the  court ;  and  even,  on  occalion, 
accufes  the  mandarins  of  their  faults  openly  ;  and  that 
not  only  of  faults  in  their  public  offices,  but  even  in  pri¬ 
vate  life.  To  keep  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  by  having  the  poft  for  life.  Thefe  colire  make  even 
the  princes  of  the  blood  tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  Colisjeum,  in  the  Ancient  Architepure , 
an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Vefpafian,  in  the 
place  where  flood  the  bafon  of  Nero’s  gilded  houfe. 

The  word  is  formed  from  colofaum ,  on  account  of  the 
coloflus  of  Nero,  that  flood  near  it  ;  or,  according  to 
Nardini,  from  the  Italian  cohfeo. 

In  this  were  placed  ftatues,  reprefenting  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  flood  that 
of  Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
term  colifeum ,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Severus. 

In  thele  colifea  were  reprefented  games,  and  combats  of 
men  and  wild  bealls  but  there  are  now  little  remaining 
of  either  of  them  ;  time  and  war  having  reduced  them  to 
ruins. 

COLITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters  to  a  (lone  fuppofed  to  imitate  the  human  penis ,  or 
tejles,  feparately,  or  both  together. 

COLLAR,  an  ornament  worn  by  the  knights  of  feveral 
military  orders,  hanging  over  their  fhoulder,  on  the 
mantle  ;  and  its  figure  drawn  around  their  armories. 
The  collar  ordinarily  confifts  of  a  chain  of  gold,  ena¬ 
melled  ;  frequently  fet  with  cyphers,  or  'other  devices, 
and  having  the  badge  of  the  order  fufpended  at  bottom. 
The  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  confifts  of  SS,  with 
rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  enamelled  blue,  the 
George  at  the  bottom. 

Maximilian  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  emperors 
who  put  the  collar  of  an  order  round  his  arms,  upon  his 
being  made  chief  of  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Collar,  in  Reman  Antiquity ,  a  chain  fixed  round  the 
necks  of  Haves  who  had  run  away,  after  they  were  taken, 
with  an  infeription  denoting  that  they  were  deferters,  and 
requiring  them  to  be  reftored  to  their  proper  owners. 
Collars,  in  Antiquity ,  were  not  only  worn  by  way  of  or¬ 
nament,  but  alfo  as  amulets,  againft  incantations,  &c. 
Collar,  Knights  of  the,  a  military  order  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  Medal. 
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This  order  is  conferred  by  the  doge  and  the  fenate  1  the 
knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only  the  collar ,  or  chain, 
which  the  doge  puts  round  the  neck;  with  a  medal, 
whereon  is  reprefented  the  winged  lion  of  the  republic. 
Collar  of  Brawn.  See  Brawn. 

Collar,  in  Building.  See  Cincture. 

Collar  of  the  plough,  a  term  ufed  in  agriculture  to  exprefs 
a  ring  of  iron,  which  is  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
and  ferves  to  receive  the  ends  of  two  chains,  the  lower 
one  called  the  tow-chain,  and  the  upper  one  called  the 
bridle-chain.  The  lower  chain  is  fixed  at  its  other  end 
to  the  box,  and  the  upper,  or  bridle-chain,  to  the  (lake 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  left  hand  crow-ftaff.  Thefe 
chains,  by  means  of  this  collar ,  and  their  other  infertions, 
ferve  to  join  the  head  and  tail  of  the  plough  together. 

In  fome  places  the  bridle-chain  is  not  fixed  to  the  collar , 
but  to  the  beam  itfelf,  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  this  is  the 
better  way  on  many  accounts. 

Coll  AR-Zrawr, among  Hou fe-Carpcnters,  the  beam  which  is 
framed  acrofs  between  two  principal  rafters. 

Collar,  in  Ship-Building,  a  rope  fattened  about  her  beak- 
head,  into  which  the  dead  man’s  eye  is  raifed  that  holds 
the  main-ftay.  1  here  is  alfo  a  collar ,  or  garland,  about 
the  main-mad  head,  which  is  a  rope  wound  about  there, 
to  fave  the  flirouds  from  galling. 

COLLAT  ERAL,  in  Geography,  any  thing,  place,  coun¬ 
try,  &c.  fituate  by  the  fide  of  another. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  con,  with,  and  laths,  fide. 
Collateral  Points ,  in  Cofmography,  the  intermediate 
points  ;  or  thofe  between  the  cardinal  points.  The  coB 
lateral  points  are  either  primary,  which  are  thofe  removed 
by  an  equal  angle  on  each  fide  from  two  cardinal  points  : 
or  fecondary ;  which,  again,  are  either  thofe  of  the  firft, 
or  ftcond  order.  The  firft  are  thofe  equally  diftant  frotn 
a  cardinal  and  firft  primary;  the  latter  equally  diftant 
from  fome  cardinal  primary,  and  the  firft  fecondary. 
Collateral  Winds ,  are  thofe  blowing  from  collateral 
points.  See  Wind. 

Such  are  the  north-eaft,  fouth-eall,  north-weft,  fouth- 
well,  &c.  with  their  fubdivifions. 

Collateral  Bee-boxes.  See  Hive. 

Collateral,  in  Genealogy ,  is  underllood  of  thofe  rela¬ 
tions  which  proceed  from  the  fame  ftock,  but  net  in  the 
fame  line  of  afeendants,  or  defeendants  ;  but  being,  as 
it  were,  afide  of  each  other. 

Thus  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  coufins,  are 
collaterals,  ox  in  the  collateral  line.  Thefe  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree,  and  nearer  the  common  root,  reprefent  a  kind  of 
paternity  with  regard  to  thofe  more  remote  ;  but  there  is 
a  kind  of  equality  between  collaterals  in  the  fame  degree. 
Collateral  defeent  ftands  in  oppofition  to  dlrett  defeent  to 
pofterity  ;  the  former  paffing  to  brothers  children,  but 
.  the  latter  only  from  father  to  foil.  See  Distribution, 
Intestate,  Kindred. 

Collateral  AfJ'urance ,  in  Law,  is  a  bond,  or  other  fe- 
curity,  made  over,  and  beyond  the  deed  itfelf,  for  the 
performance  of  covenants  between  man  and  man  ;  thus 
called,  as  being  external,  and  without  the  nature  and 
eflence  of  the  covenant. 

Crompton  fays,  that  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  feeding  of  the 
king’s  deer,  is  collateral  to  the  foil  within  the  foreft.  It 
may  be  added,  that  liberty  to  pitch  booths  in  a  fair,  or 
another  man’s  ground,  is  collateral  to  the  ground. 
Collateral  Condition.  See  Condition. 
Collateral  Warranty.  See  Warranty. 

Col  lateralis  Penis,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufcle,  otherwife 
called  crigcns ,  or  erector  penis. 

COLLATiO  Honorum.  See  Hotchpot. 

COLLA  I  ION,  in  Canon  Lazo,  the  conferring,  or  bellow¬ 
ing  a  benefice  by  a  biihop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift, 
or  patronage,  and  this  he  does,  jure  plena. 

Collation  differs  from  injikution,  in  that  the  latter  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  biihop,  at  the  motion  or  prefentation  of 
another: -and  the  former  on  his  own  .motion, 

Befides,  by  collation ,  the  church  is  not  full ;  for  the  high- 
eft  patron  may  at  any  time  remove  the  (jollatee,  except  he 
hath  a  right  to  collate,  which  plenarty  by  collation  may  be 
pleaded  :  the  bifiiop’s  collation,  in  this  refpeft,  is  no  more 
than  a  temporary  provifion  for  celebration  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  till  the  patron  prefents. 

Collation  alfo  differs  from  prefentation ,  in  that  the  latter  i$ 
properly  the  aft  of  a  patron,  offering  his  clerk  to  rhe 
biihop  to  be  inftituted  into  a  benefice  ;  whereas  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  aft  of  the  biihop  himfelf.  The  collator  can 
never  confer  a  benefice  on  himfelf. 

In  the  Romilh  church,  the  pope  is  the  collator  of  all  the 
benefices,  even  eleftive  ones,  by  prevention  -,  fetting  alide 
confiftorial  benefices,  and  thofe'in  the  nomination  of  lay 
patrons.  Prelates  and  bifhops  are  called  ordinaries ,  or 
ordinary  collators. 

If  the  ordinary  collator  negleft  to  exercife  his  right  for  fix 
months,  the  fuperior  collator  may  collate  by  devolution. 
Thus,  if  the  biihop  negleft,  the  metropolitai/may  confer  ; 

then 
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then  the  primate  ;  and  fo  on  from  degree  to  degree. 
In  France,  the  king  is  the  collator  of  all  the  benefices 
whereof  he  is  patron,  excepting  confiftorial  ones,  to 
which  he  has  only  the  nomination,  and  the  pope,  by 
virtue  of  the  concordat,  is  obliged  to  confer  on  whom- 
foever  the  king  nominates.  For  the  reft,  he  is  di- 
reft  and  abfolute  collator:  and  may  confer  them,  by 
virtue  of  a  kind  of  priefthood  annexed  to  royalty. 

Other  lay  patrons  have  feldom  more  than  a  mere  prefen- 
tation  ;  the  collation  properly  belonging  to  the  bifhops  :  yet 
there  are  fome  abbots  who  have  the  full  right  of  collation- 
The  canonifts  reckon  two  kinds  of  collation  ;  the  one  free 
and  voluntary,  the  other  neceffary.  The  firft  depending 
on  the  mere  will  of  the  collator,  who  may  chufe  whom 
he  pleafes  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  the  latter,  the  collator 
is  not  at  his  liberty:  which  is  the  cafe  where  a  benefice 
has  been  refigned,  or  changed,  and  that  refignation,  or 
permutation,  allowed  of  by  the  fuperior ;  for  here  the 
collator  is  obliged  to  grant  the  provifion  to  the  refigna- 
tory,  or  compermutant. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  new  canon  law,  collationes  funt  in 
fruftibus  ;  “  Thefe  who  have  the  fruits  of  a  benefice, 

“  have  the  collation .”  But  in  that  cafe  the  word  colla¬ 
tion  is  ufed  for  prefentation. 

Collation,  in  Common  Law,  is  the  comparifon,  or  pre¬ 
fentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether  or  no 
it  be  conformable  :  or  the  report,  or  aft  of  the  officer 
who  made  the  comparilon. 

A  collated  add  is  equivalent  to  an  original,  provided  all 
the  parties  concerned  were  prefent  at  the  collation. 
Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romanifts,  for  the  meal 
or  repaft  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  fupper. 

Only  fruits  are  allowed  in  a  collation  :  F.  Lobineau  ob- 
ferves,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed  even  bread 
in  the  collations  in  Lent :  nor  any  thing  befides  a  few  com¬ 
fits  and  dried  herbs,  and  fruits:  which  cuftom,  he  adds, 
obtained  till  the  year  1513. 

Cardinal  Humbeit  cblerves  farther,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  there  were  no  collations  at  all 
allowed  in  the  Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent:  and 
that  the  cuftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  ;  who  themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the 
eleventh  century. 

Collation,  collatio,  (Toy.CoM,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  ufed  for 

COMPARISON. 

But  Scaliger  diftinguifhes,  alledging  that  in  collation , 
one  thing  is  compared  to  another  that  has  preceded  it  : 
and  that  the  contrary  happens  in  comparifon.  That  to 
which  any  thing  is  compared  is  called  protafis  ;  and  that 
which  is  compared  is  called  antapodofis. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  between 
dinner  and  fupper. 

The  word  collation ,  in  this  fcnfe,  Du-Cange  derives  from 
collocutio ,  conference ;  and  maintains,  that  originally  colla¬ 
tion  was  only  a  conference,  or  converfation  on  fubjefts 
of  piety,  held  on  faft-days  in  monafteries ;  .but  that,  by 
degrees,  the  cuftom  was  introduced  of  bringing  in  a  few 
refrefhments  :  and  that  by  the  exceffes  to  which  thofe 
fober  repafts  were  at  length  carried,  the  name  of  the  abufe 
-was  retained,  but  that  of  the  thing  loft. 

Collation  of  fcals ,  denotes  one  feal  let  on  the  fame  la¬ 
bel,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  other. 

COLL  A  riONE/atfa  uni  pojl  mortem  alterius ,  in  Law ,  a 
writ  direfted  to  the  jultices  of  the  common-pleas,  com¬ 
manding  them  to  ifl'ue  their  writ  to  the  bifliop,  for  the 
admiffion  of  a  clerk,  in  the  place  of  another  prefented 
by  the  king,  who  died  during  the  fuit  between  the  king 
and  the  biffiop’s  clerk  :  for  judgment  once  pafled  for  the 
king’s  clerk,  and  he  dying  before  admittance,  the  king 
may  bellow  his  prefentation  on  another. 

Coll  atione  heremitagii ,  in  Law,  a  writ  whereby  the  king 
conferred  the  keeping  of  an  hermitage  upon  a  clerk. 
Collationis  forma.  See  Contra. 

COLL ATI V E  Advowfons.  See  Advowson. 
COLLEAGUE,  a  companion,  partner,  or  associate  in 
the  fame  office,  or  magiftrature.  See  Adjunct. 

The  word  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  R.oman 
confuls  and  emperors. 

COLLECT,  Col  l  ect  1  on,  a  voluntary  gathering  of  money 
for  lome  pious  or  charitable  purptffe. 

Some  fay,  the  name  colleft  or  cpllcftion  was  ufed,  becaufe 
thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
collefts,  and  in  collefts ,  i.  e.  in  affemblies  of  Chriftians  ; 
but  it  was  more  probably,  quia  colligebatur  pecunia. 
Collect  is  fopnetimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  impofition, 
railed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign. — Thus,  hi ftories 
fay,  that  in  1 166,  the  king  of  England,  coming  into 
Normandy,  appointed  a  colleft  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land,  at  the  defire,  and  after  the  example  of  the  king  of 
France. 

Collect,  in.the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  anc 
the  mafs  of  the  Romanifts,  denotes  a  prayer  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  any  particular  day,  occafiou,  or  the  like. 


In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are  called 
collefts-,  either  becaufe  the  prieft  fpeaks  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  affembly,  whofe  fentiments  and  defires  he 
fums  up  by  the  word  orcinus,  let  Us  pray,  as  is  obferved  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  or  becaufe  thofe  prayers  are  offered 
when  the  people  are  affembled  together;  which  is  the 
opinion  of  Pamelius  on  Tertullian. 

The  congregation  itfelf  is  by  fome  ancient  authors  called 
coll  eft. 

The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are  fald  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  eftablilhed  collefts.  Defpenfe,  a  doftor  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  Collefts, 
their  origin,  antiquity,  authors,  Sic. 

COLLECTION,  colleftio,  in  Logic,  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
forwhatis  commonly  called  sylloG  i  sm,  and  ratioci¬ 
nation. 

COLLECTIVE  Idea,  in  Logic,  is  a  complex  idea,  which 
unites  many  ideas  of  the  lame  kind  under  one  name,  or 
under  one  view  :  as  army,  dictionary,  flock;  &c.  See 
Compounedd  idea. 

Collective,  in  Grammar,  a  term  applied  to  the  word 
that  expreffes  a  multitude  ;  though  itfelf  be  lingular. 
Thus,  troop,  company,  and  army,  are  nouns,  coUcftive. 

COLLEC  TOR,  a  perfon  nominated  by  the  commiffioners 
of  any  duty,  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifli,  or  the  like,  to 
rail'e  or  gather  any  tax,  See. 

Collectors,  in  Botany,  fuch  ftudents  as  have  attempted 
the  knowledge  of  plants,  without  reducing  it  to  any  cer¬ 
tain  fcience,  being  barely  employed  about  obferving 
or  getting  together  the  various  lpecies.  Linntei  Fund. 
Bot.  p.  1. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  perfon  to  whom 
is  left  a  1  eg  icy  in  common  With  one  or  more  other  perfons. 
If  a  thing  be  bequeathed  in  folido,  the  portion  of  a  de- 
ceafed  collegatory  accrues  to  the  reft. 

COLLEGE,  an  alTemblage  of  feveral  bodies,  or  focieties  : 
or  even  of  feveral  perfons  in  one  fociety. 

College,  collegium,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  for  an 
aflemblage  ol  feveral  perfons  employed  in  the  fame  func¬ 
tions,  and  as  it  were  bound  together  to  aft,  or  ferve  in 
concert.  .It  ferved  indifferently  for  thofe  employed  in 
the  offices  of  religion,  of  government,  the  liberal  arts, 
and  even  mechanical  arts,  or  trades  ;  fo  that  the  word 
properly  fignified  what  we  call  a  corporation,  or  company. 
In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  college  of 
augurs ,  and  the  college  of  capitolini  ;  i.  e.  of  thofe  who  had 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  capitoline  games;  but  alfo 
colleges  of  artificers,  collegia  artificum ;  college  of  carpenters, 
fabricorum,  or  fabrorum  tignariorum ;  of  potters,  figulo- 
rum-,  of  founders,  csrariorum  ;  the  college  of  lockfmithsj 
fabrorum  ferrariorum  ;  of  engineers  of  the  army,  tigna¬ 
riorum ;  ol  butchers,  laniorum ;  of  &ew\top\\ox\,dendropho* 
rorum-,  of  centonaries,  centonariorum  ;  of  makers  of  mili¬ 
tary  cafques,  fagariorum  ;  of  tent-makers,  tabernaculari- 
orum  ;  of  bakers,  pijlorumj,  of  muficians,  tibicinum.  Sc c. 
Plutarch  obferves,  that  it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided 
the  people  into  colleges :  which  he  did  to  the  end,  that 
each  confulting  the  intereft  of  their  college,  whereby 
they  were  divided  from  the  citizens  of  the  other  colleges , 
they  might  not  enter  into  any  general  confpiracy  againft 
the  public  repofe. 

Colleges  were  diftinguiffied  from  ether  focieties  not  form¬ 
ed  into  colleges  by  public  authority,  in  this,  that  thofe 
who  compofed  a  college ,  were  qualified  to  treat  of  the 
common  intereft  of  their  college,  which  was,  as  it  were, 
a  member  of  the  ftate,  and  had  a  common  purfe,  an  a- 
gent  to  negociate  their  affairs  ;  fent  deputies  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  when  they  wanted  to  treat  with  them  ;  might 
make  ftatutes  and  by-iaws  for  the  adminiftration  of  their 
college,  & c. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  moderns, 
built  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients  ;  as  the  three 
colleges  of  the  empire,  viz.  the  college  of  eleftors,  college  of 
princes,  and  college  of  cities ,  &c. 

College  of  Eleftors,  is  the  body  of  eleftors,  or  their  de¬ 
puties,  affembled  in  the  diet  at  Piatifbon.  See  Elec¬ 
tor. 

Anciently,  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  no  deputy  in  this 
college  ;  at  prefent  he  has. 

College  of  Princes ,  is  the  body  of  princes,  or  their  depu¬ 
ties,  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Cities,  i3  in  like  manner,  the  body  of  deputies 
which  the  feveral  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 

College  of  Cardinals ,  or  the  facred  College,  is  a  body 
compofed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals,  viz.  cardinal- 
bifhops,  cardinal-pviefts,  and  cardinal-deacons. 

Each  order  has  its  dean  or  chief.  The  dean  of  the 
cardinal-bilhops,  is  always  the  bifliop  of  Oftia.  See  Car¬ 
dinal. 

Col  lege  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place,  endowed  with  cer¬ 
tain  revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  both 
divine  and  human,  are  taught,  in  fchools,  halls,  or 

J  clafles,  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 


An 
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An  affemb'age  of  feveral  of  thefc  colleges  conftitutes  an 
univerfity. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  eonfifts  of  twenty  colleges,  and 
five  halls ;  that  of  Cambridge  of  twelve  colleges ,  and  four 
halls  ;  and  that  of  Paris  of  fifty-four  colleges ,  fuch  as  they 
are:  in  reality  there  are  but  eleven  where  there  is  full 
exercife ,  as  it  is  called  ;  for  the  reft,  the  author  of  a  late 
defeription  of  Paris  fays  it  is  needlefs  to  recite  their 
names,  fince  there  is  no  teaching  in  them. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  lyceum  and  academy  were  cele¬ 
brated  colleges ;  the  latter  of  which  has.  given  its  name  to 
our  univerfities,  which  in  Latin  are  called  academia.  With 
them,  the  houfe  or  apartment  of  each  philofopher,  or 
rhetor,. might  be  efteemed  a  kind  of  college  of  itfelf. 

The  Romans  came  late  into  the  inftitution  of  fuch  colleges : 
they  had,  however,  feveral,  founded  by  their  empe¬ 
rors;  efpecially  in  Gaul;  the  chief  whereof  were  thofe 
of  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Befanqon,  and  Bourdeaux. 

The  Jews,  and  Egyptians  too,  have  had  their  colleges  ; 
the  chief  of  the  firfi  were  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Tiberias, 
Nardea,  Pompodita,  Sura,  and  Babylon  :  the  laft  is  faid 
to  have  been  inftituted  by  Ezekiel,  and  to  have  fubfifted 
in  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

Colleges  of  this  kind  have  been  generally  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  confecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion  :  the  ^lagi  in 
Perfia,  the  Gymnofophifts  in  the  Indies,  and  the  Druids 
in  Gaul  and  Britain,  had  the  care  of  educating  youth  in 
the  fciences. 

After  Ch i ill ianity  became  eftablifhed,  there  were  almoft 
as  many  colleges  as  monafteries  ;  Charlemagne,  in  his  Ca¬ 
pitulars,  injoining  the  monks  to  inftrud  youth  in  mufic, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic :  but  this  calling  the  monks 
from  their  folitude,  and  taking  up  too  much  of  their 
time,  the  care  of  the  colleges  was  at  length  put  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  had  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

In  the  canon  law,  it  is  faid,  three  perfons  make  a  college , 
ties  collegium  faciunt.  — The  colleges  in  London,  are, 
College  of  Civilians,  commonly  called  Dollars  Commons ; 
a  college  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for 
the  profefl'ors  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in  this  city  ;  where 
ufually,  likewife,  refides  the  judge  of  the  arches  court 
of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  court,  & c.  writh  other  civilians. ;  who  all  live,  as  to 
diet  and  lodging,  in  a  collegiate  manner,  commoning  to¬ 
gether  :  whence  the  appellation  of  dollars  Commons . 
Their  houfe  being  confumed  in  the  great,  fire,  they  all  re- 
fided  at  Exeter-houfe  in  the  Strand,  till  1672;  when 
their  former  houfe  vyas  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expence,  in 
a  very  fplendid  manner.  To  this  college  belong  thiity- 
four  prodors  :  who  make  themfelves  parties  for  their 
clients,  manage  their  caufes,  &c. 

College,  Grcfham ,  or  College  of  Philo fophy,  a  college 
founded  by  fir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed  with  the 
revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange  :  one  moiety  of  this  en¬ 
dowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen  of  London,  and  their  fucceflors,  in  truft,  that 
they  fhould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read,  within  the 
college ,  divinity,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  mufic;  who 
are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common-council,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  lord-mayor  and  three  aldermen  and  eight 
commoners, and  allowed  each,  befides  lodging,  fifty  pounds 
per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  company  of 
mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  perfons,  chofen  by  a 
committee  of  that  company,  confiding  of  the  mafter  and 
three  wardens,  during  their  office,  and  eight  of  the  court 
of  affiftants,  to  read  law,  phyfic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the 
fame  terms;  with  this  limitation,  that  the  feveral  lec¬ 
tures  fhould  be  read  in  term-time  every  day  in  the  week, 
except  Sundays  :  in  the  morning  in  Latin,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  fame  in  Englifh  :  but  that  in  mufic  to  be  read 
only  in  Englifh. 

By  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated  to  this 
college  was  taken  down,  and  the  excife-oflice  ereded  in 
its  room.  Each  of  the  profeffiors  is  allowed  fifty  pounds 
per  annum ,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  See.  relinquifhed 
by  them  in  the  college ,  and  is  permitted  to  marry,  not- 
withftanding  the  reitridion  of  fir  Thomas  Grefham’s 
will.  The  ledures  are  now  read  in  a  room  over  the 
Royal  Exchange  ;  and  the  city  and  mercer’s  company  are 
required  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that  noble 
academy,  inftituted  by  king  Charles  II.  and  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  for  their  improvements  in  natural 
knowledge.  See  their  hiftory  and  policy,  under  Royal 
Society. 

College  of  Heralds ,  or  College  of  Arms ,  a  corporation 
founded  by  charter  of  king  Richard  HI.  who  granted 
them  feveral  privileges  ;  as  to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls, 
offices.  See.  See  Herald. 

They  had  a  fecond  charter  from  king  Edward  VI.  and 
a  houfe  built  near  Doctors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  given  them 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queeil  Mary  ; 
which  houfe  is  now'  rebuilt. 


Of  this  collegiate  fociety,  are  three  officers  ftyled  hhms  of 
arms,  reges  armorum  Anglicorum ,  fee  King  at  arms  \  fix 

Heralds,  and  four  Pursu  ivants.  J 

College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  eonfifts  of  Lyon  king  at 
arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a  number  of 
meffengers. 

College  of  Phyfi clans,  a  corporation  of  phyficians  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  ads  of  parliament  of 
I-Ienry  VIII.  and  his  fucceflors,  have  certain  privileges 
whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate  in  phyfic,  of  any 
univerfity,  may,  without  licence  under  the  faid  collcze- 
feal,  pradife  phyfic  in,  or  within  feven  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  with  power  to  adminifter  oaths,  fine  and  imprifon 
offenders  in  that  and  feveral  other  particulars  :  to  fearch 
the  apothecaries  {hops,  &c.  in  and  about  London,  to  fee 
if  their  drugs  See.  be  wholefome,  and  their  compofitions 
according  to  the  form  preferibed  by  the  faid  college  in  their 
difpenfatory. 

By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all  trouble, 
fome  offices:  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conftable,  keep 
watch,  provide  arms,  &c. 

7  he  fociety  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight- rider-ftreet, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Linacre,  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
Since  that  they  have  had  a  houfe  built  for  them  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Dr.  Harvey,  in  1652,  at  the  end  of  Amen-corner, 
which  he  endowed  with  his  whole  inheritance  in  his  life¬ 
time  ;  but  this  being  burnt  in  the  great  fire  in  1666, 
a  new  one  was  ereded  at  the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in 
Warwick-lane  ;  with  a  noble  library,  given  partly  by ’the 
marquis  of  Dorchefter,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefent,  a  prefident,  four  cen- 
fors,  eight  eledors,  a  regifter,  and  a  treafurer,  chofen 
annually  in  Odober :  the  cenfors  have  by  charter,  pow¬ 
er  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft  all  phyficians,  or 
others  pradifing  phyfic,  in,  or  within  feven  miles  of 
London ;  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them  at 
diferetion. 

Ihe  number  of  fellows  was  anciently  thirty,  till  king 
Charles  II.  increafed  their  number  to  forty  ;  and  king 
James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter,  allowed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  four- 
fcore ;  referving  to  himfelf  and  fucceffors  the  power  of 
placing  and  difplacing  any  of  them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  ’in  afferting  their  privi¬ 
leges  :  there  being  a  great  number  of  phfficians,  fome 
of  very  good  abilities,  who  pradife  in  London,  &c. 
witjiout  their  licence,  and  are  connived  at  by  the  college  * 
yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon,  not  exprefly  allowed  to  pmcl 
tife,  take  upon  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe,  and  the  patient 
die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felony  in  the  pradifer. 

I11  1  6p6,  the  college  made  a  fubfcription,  to  the  number 
of  forty-two  of  their  members,  to  fet  on  foot  a  difpen¬ 
fatory  for  the  relief  of  the  fickpoor:  fince  that,  they  have 
ereded  two  other  difpenfatories. 

College,  Royal,  of  Phyficians ,  in  Scotland,  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  eftablifhed  by  patent  of 
Charles  II.  -This  college  eonfifts  of  a  prefident,  two  cen-* 
fors,  a  fecretary,  and  the  ordinary  fociety  of  fellows* 
They  have  fimilar  rights  and  privileges  with  thofe  of  the 
Englifh  college. 

College,  Sion ,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy  ;  which 
has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind,  fometimea 
under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fometimes  under 
that  of  a  fpitalj  or  hofpital  ;  at  its  diiTolution  under 
Hen.  VIII.  it  was  called  Elfyn’s  Spital,  from  the  name 
of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 

At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college  for 
the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in  163c 
in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  White,  under  the  name* 
of  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Sion-Collece  ;  and  an 
hofpital  for  ten  poor  men,  and  as  many  women. 

I  he  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  prefidents,  two. 
deans,  and  four  affiftants  ;  who  are  annually  chofen  from 
among  the  redors  and  vicars  of  London ;  and  are  fub-» 
jed  to  the  vifitation  of  the  bifhop.  They  have  a  good 
library,  built  and  flocked  by  Mr.  Simpfon,and  furnilhed 
by  feveral  other  benefadors,  chiefly  for  the  clergy  of  the 
city,  without  excluding  other  ftudents  on  certain  terms  ; 
and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for  ftudents,  generally  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  minifters  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide ,  was  founded  at  Rome  in 
1622,  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  reve¬ 
nues.  It  eonfifts  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priefts,  one 
monk,  and  a  fecretary;  and  was  defigned  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  and  maintenance  of  the  Romifh  religion  in  all 
parts  of  the  wotld.  The  funds  of  this  college,  have  been 
very  confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VUI.  and  many- 
private  donations.  Miffionaries  are  fupplied  by  this  in¬ 
ftitution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to  their 
feveral  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their  inftrudian 
are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  charitable  eftab- 
liffiments  conneded  with  it,  and  conducive  to  the  main 
objed  of  its  inftitution. 
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Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  eftablifhed 
by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  in  confequence  of  the  libera¬ 
lity  of  John  Baptilt  Viles,  a  Spanilh  nobleman.  This 
is  fet  apart  for  the  inftruftion  of  thofe  who  are  defigned 
lor  the  foreign  millions.  It  was  at  firlt  committed  to  the 
care  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarchal  churches;  but 
ever  fince  the  year  1641  it  is  under  the  fame  government 
with  the  former  inllitution. 

College  ofjtjlice ,  in  Scotland.  See  Session. 

Colleges  of  common  law.  See  Inns  of  Courts  and  Chan¬ 
cery. 

CoLLEGEs_y*or  difabled foldiers,  feamen,  £3 V.  See  Hospi¬ 
tals. 

Collegial.  See  Collegiate. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  Collegiants,  a  reli¬ 
gious  feft  formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Anabaptifts 
in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  their  colleges ,  or  meetings, 
twice  every  week;  where  every  one,  females  excepted, 
has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the  Scripture,  pray¬ 
ing,  &c. 

They  are  faid  to  be  all  either  Arians,  or  Socinians:  they 
never  communicate  in  the  college ,  but  meet  twice  a  year 
from  all  parts  of  Holland  at  Rhinfbergh,  whence  they 
are  alfo  called  Rhinjbergbers,  a  village  two  miles  from 
Leyden,  where  they  communicate  together ;  admitting 
every  one  that  prefents  himielf,  profeffing  his  faith  111 
the  divinity  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  'and  rclolution  to  live 
fuitably  to  their  precepts  and  dodlrines,  without  regai  d 
to  his  feft  or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  minif- 
ters,  but  each  officiates  as  he  is  diipoled.  ihey  never 
baptize  without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial  churches,  are  thofe  which 
have  no  bilhop’s  lee,  yet  have  the  ancient  rentinue  of  the 
bilhops,  the  canons  and  prebendaries. 

Such  are,  among  us,  Weftminlter,  Rippon,  Windfor, 
&c.  governed  by  deans  and  chapters. 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches,  there  aie  two  kinds;  fome 
of  royal  foundation,  others  of  ecclefiftical  foundation  : 
each  of  them  in  matters  ol  divine  fervice,  are  regulated 
In  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals. 

There  are  even  fome  collegiate  churches  which  have  the 
epifcopal  rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently 
abbeys;  which,  in  time,  were  fecularifed. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Weftminlter,  was  anciently 
a  cathedral;  but  the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being, 
by  aft  of  parliament,  I  Eliz.  veiled  in  the  dean  and 
chapter,  it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  leveral 
caufes,  the  ftyling  it  cathedral ,  mftead  of  collegiate  church 
of  Weftminlter,  has  occafioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

Collegiate  auditors.  See  Auditor. 

Collegiate  churches,  vergers  of.  See  Verger. 

COLLET,  in  the  G 'lafs  Trade,  that  part  of  a  glafs  veflel 
which,  in  the  manufacture,  flicks  to  the  hollow  iron  by 
which  the  metal  is  firlt  taken  out  of  the  melting  pot. 
This  is  broken  off  before  the  veflel  is  fathioned,  and  is 
never  feen  in  the  leaft  mark,  when  finifhed. 

Thefe  they  throw  together,  and  afterwards  grind  down, 
and  put  into  the  green  glafs  metal,  for  the  pureft  green 
glafs,  but  never  into  any  other,  though  they  be  the 
product  of  the  finelt  virgin  metal. 

Collet,  among  Jewellers,  the  fmall  horizontal  plane,  or 
face,  at  the  bottom  of  the  brilliant. 

COLLETICS,  Colletica,  in  Medicine,  fuch  remedies 
as  join  and  glue  together  the  feparated  parts,  or  lips  of 
a  wound,  or  ulcer  ;  and  thus  re-eftablilh  them  in  their 
natural  union.  See  Agglutinant. 

The  word  comes  from  Ko^mtxo?,  fomething  that  has  the 
virtue  of  gluing  together  ;  of  *<>**«,  gluten. 

Colletics  are  more  deficcative  than  sarcotics  ;  but  Iefs  fo 
than  epulotics.  Among  colletics  are  ranked  litharge, 
aloes,  myrrh,  &c. 

COLLICIAS,  in  Anatomy,  is  ufed  by  fome,  as  Steno,  for 

the  CARUNCULiE  lachrymales. 

COLLIERS,  are  veffels  employed  to  carry  coals  from  one 
port  to  another  ;  and  ferving  as  an  exellent  nurfery  for 
Teamen. 

COLLIERY,  fee  Coal. 

The  molt  remarkable  colliery ,  or  coal-work,  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  ifland,  was  that  wrought  at  Burrow- 
ftonenefs,  under  the  fea.  The  veins  of  coal  were  found 
-to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place,  and 
the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near  half 
way  over;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
Ihore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into  the 
coal  pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a  kind  of 
round  key,  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to  keep 
out  the  lea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here  the 
coals  were  laid,  and  a  lhip  ot  that  draught  of  water, 
could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the  coal. 

Tiiis  famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Kinkardin  s 
family.  The  frelh  water  which  fprung  from  the  bottom 
Vol.  I.  N°  73. 
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and  fides  of  the  coal  pit,  was  always  drawn  out  upon 
the  Ihore  by  an  engine  moved  by  water,  that  drew  it  out 
forty  fathom.  This  coal  pit  continued  to  be  wrought 
many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners,  and  the 
wonder  of  all  that  law  it  ;  but,  at  lafi,  an  unexpected 
high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at  once,  and  the  labourers 
had  net  time  to  efcape,  but  perilhed  in  it.  Phil.  Tranf. 

N°  93. 

COLLIGENDUM  bona  def unfit,  letters  ad.  See  Admi- 
n  1 STR  ATION. 

COLLIMATION,  line  of,  in  a  telefcope,  is  a  line  palling 
through  the  interfeftion  of  thofe  wires,  which  are  fixed 
in  the  focus  of  the  objeft-glafs  and  the  centre  of  the 
fame  glafs.  It  is  alfo  called  the  line  of  fight. 

COLL1NSONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  mo - 
negynia  clafs.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is 
funnel-lhaped,  of  one  petal,  which  is  unequal,  cut  into 
five  parts  at  the  top,  the  upper  part  being  lhort  and  ob- 
tufe,  and  two  of  them  reflexed  ;  the  lower  lip  or  beard 
being  longer,  and  ending  in  many  points.-  It  hath  two 
long  briftly  ftamina,  which  are  ereft  ;  and  a  quadrifid 
obtule  germen,  with  a  large  gland,  fupporting  a  briftly 
ftyle,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Angle  roundifh  feed, 
fituated  in  the  bottom  of  the  empalement.  We  have 
but  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  was  brought  from 
Maryland. 

COLLlNS’s  Quadrant.  See  Quadrant. 

CGLLIQU  AMENTUM  denotes  a  very  tranfparent  fluid 
oblervable  in  an  egg  two  or  three  days  after  incubation, 
containing  the  firlt  rudiments  of  a  chick.  It  is  inclofed 
in  its  own  proper  membrane,  diftinft  from  the  albumen. 
Harvey  calls  it  oculus. 

CULLIQUA  IION,from  colliquco ,  tomelt,  in  Pharmacy,  the 
aftion  of  melting  together  two,  or  more  folid  fubftances  ; 
or  rendering  them  liquid  by  fufion,  or  diffolution  ;  as  wax, 
mucilages,  &c.  by  heat ;  gums,  &c.  by  moifture. 

Colliquation  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  a  temperament 
and  difpofition  of  the  animal  fluids,  as  proceed  from  a 
too  lax  compages  ;  whereby  they  flow  off  through  the 
feveral  glands,  and  particularly  through  thofe  of  the  fkin, 
falter  than  they  ought;  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  moftly,  profufe,  greafy,  clammy  fweats. 

If  this  colliquation  continue,  it  generally  terminates  in  an 
heftic  fever,  and  is  ufually  a  concomitant  of  one. 

The  curacive  intention  in  this  cafe  is  the  giving  a  better 
confiftence  to  the  juices  by  bulfamics  and  agglutinants  ; 
and  tbe  hardening  of  the  folids  by  fubaftringents.  Plence, 

COLLIQU AT1VE  fever,  is  a  fever  attended  with  a  diar¬ 
rhoea,  or  profufe  fweats,  from  too  Ioofe  a  contexture  of 
the  fluids. 

COLL1SEUM.  See  Coliseum. 

COLLISION,  the  friftion,  or  percussion,  of  two  bodies 
moving  violently,  with  different  directions,  and  dalhing 
againft  each  other. 

COLLOQUIUM,  in  Law,  [a  colloquendo )  a  talking  toge¬ 
ther,  or  affirming  of  a  thing,  laid  in  declarations  for 
words  in  aftions  of  Hander,  & c. 

COLLUCIANIST2E,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a  defignation 
given  to  the  Arians,  from  the  martyr  Lucian,  a  prelbyter 
of  Antioch. 

COLLURIQ,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  lanius,  or  butcher  bird ,  a  very  fmall 
fpecies  of  hawk,  not  larger  than  a  thrulh,  but  a  great 
deftroyer  of  fmall  birds. 

COLLUM,  in  Anatomy.  See  Neck,  and  Cervix. 

Colli  interfpinales.  See  Intersp inales. 

Colli  intertranfverfalcs.  See  Intertr ans versales. 

Colli  tranfucrjalis.  See  Transversalis. 

COLLUSION,  a  fecret  underitanding  between  two  parties, 
who  plead,  or  proceed,  fraudulently  againft  each  other, 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  third. 

In  the  canon  law,  collujion,  in  matters  of  benefices,  va¬ 
cates  the  benefice,  and  incapacitates  the  perfon  from 
holding  any  benefice  at  all. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  feft,  who  rofe  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century;  on  occafion  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  fliewn  to  Arius  by  Alexander  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Several  people  being  fcandalized  at  fo  much  condefcen- 
fion  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  Colluthus,  a  prieft  of  the 
fame  city  ;  he  hence  took  a  pretence  for  holding  feparate 
affembiies,  and  by  degrees  proceeded  to  the  ordination 
of  priefts,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bilhop  ;  pretending  a  ne- 
ceflity  for  this  authority,  in  order  to  oppofe  Arius.  To 
his  fchifm  he.added  herefy  ;  teaching,  that  God  did  not 
create  the  wicked  ;  that  he  was  not  author  of  the  evils 
that  befall  men,  See. — Tie  was  condemned  by  a  council 
held  at  Alexandria  by  Ofius,  in  the  year  330. 

COLLUTION,  Collutio ,  in  Medical  IVriters,  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  waftiing  of  the  mouth,  particularly  when 
done  to  clean  or  fallen  bad  or  Ioofe  teeth  ;  or  free  the 
gums,  &c.  from  ulcers. 

io  L  COLLYBUS, 
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COLLYBUS,  KoMuCos  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with  what 
is  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange. 

COLLY  R.^£,  or  Collyrides,  in  Antiquity,  a  certain  or¬ 
nament  of  hair,  worn  by  women  on  their  necks.  It 
was  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall,  roundifh,  cakes, 
called  KObhupni,  collyres. 

COLLY INDIANS,  in  Church  Hiftory,  a  feCl,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  denominated  from  a  little 
cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  uotovpthat,  coliyridia ,  which 
they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  fed:,  it  feems,  confided  chiefly  of  Arabian  women, 
who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin, 
met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  celebrate  a  folemn 
feaft,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to  Mary  as  to  a  god- 
deis ;  eating  the  cake  which  they  offered  in  her  name. — 
St.  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the  hiftory  of  this  fuperfti- 
tious  ceremony  ridicules  it.  They  fprung  up  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Antidico-Marianitks. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  Medicine,  an  external  remedy,  appro¬ 
priated  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 

The  word  comes  from  xoxnu^oy  ;  and  that,  according  to 
Martinius,  from  tov  pay ;  becaufe  it  glues  up,  and 

prevents  defluxions. 

'lhere  are  two  kinds  of  collyriums ;  the  one  liquid,  the 
oilier  dry.  Liquid  collyriums,  vfy/ntohtopia,  are  compofed  of 
ophthalmic  powders  in  water;  as  rofe- water,  plantain- 
W'ater,  that  of  fenny],  eyebright,  & c.  wherein  they  dif- 
folve  tutty,  white  vitriol,  or  fome  other  proper  powder. 
The  dry  collyria,  LipcxtMxpia,  are  troches  of  rhafis,  fugar- 
candy,  iris,  tutty  prepared,  &c.  blown  into  the  eye  with 
a  little  pipe. 

Collyriu  m  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  unguents  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  as  unguent  of  tutty,  and  feveral  others. 

Coilyrium  is  alfo  a  denomination  given,  though  impro¬ 
perly,  to  fome  liquid  medicines  ufed  againft  venereal 

ulcers. 

Collyrium  Samium.  See  Samia  terra. 

COLMES  h  KE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  LA- 
GOPUs  kind,  more  ufually  called  otomo,  and  fuppofed 
not  to  diiler  from  the  lagopus,  otherwife  than  by  its 
changing  its  colour,  in  the  fummer  months. 

COLOB1UM,  KeWC/ov,  from  »,  1  mutilate,  among  the 
Ancients,  an  upper  garment,  without  ileeves,  longer  than 
the  runic. 

COLOBOMA,  in  Afedical  Writers,  is  ufed  for  the  preter¬ 
natural  growing  together  of  the  lips,  or  eyelids,  or  for 
the  adhelion  of  the  ears  to  the  head. 

COLOCOLO,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  bird,  called 
alio  there  cafftli,  and  by  fome  authors,  the  water-raven, 
corvus jhiviatilis.-  It  is  very  much  of  the  fliape  of  a  com¬ 
mon  raven,  but  it  is  truly  an  amphibious  bird,  living  more 
of  its  time  under  water  than  in  the  air;  it  is  black  in 
colour  ;  its  neck  is  remarkably  long  ;  and  it  feeds  on 
fifli,  which  it  hunts  under  water,  as  they  do  one  an¬ 
other;  it  feeds  likevvife  on  frogs,  ferpents,  and  fhell-fifli. 
It  is  common  to  fee  it  under  water  in  clear  rivers,  where 
it  feems  perfectly  at  eafe,  atul  runs  about  with  great 
lw  iftnefs  ;  at  times  it  conies  up  to  the  furface,  and  dries 
its  wings  in  the  air  and  funlhine.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  285. 
p.  1896. 

COLOCA  N  THIS,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  gourd  kind,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  the 

I  oloqjj  intid  a  of  ihe  fhops  being  the  pulp  of  one  of 
them.  In  the  Linnrean  diftribution,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
cucumber,  or  cucumis.  The  characters  which  diftin- 
guifli  this  genus  from  the  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  are, 
that  the  leaves  are  very  deeply  divided,  and  the  fruit  is 
not  eatable,  but  of  an  intolerable  bitternefs. 

COLOGNE  lLarth,  a  fubltance  ufed  in  painting,  as  a  wa¬ 
ter  colour,  much  approaching  to  amber  in  its  ftruclure, 
and  of  a  deep  brown.  It  has  generally  been  efleemed  a 
genuine  earth,  but  lias  been  dilcovered  to  contain  a  great 
deal  of  vegetable  matter,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  Angu¬ 
lar  fubltance. 

It  never  couflituies  an  entire  ftratum  in  the  earth,  but  is 
lodged  among  other  ftrata  in  large  flat  detached  mafies. 

II  is  moderately  dry,  while  in  the  earth,  and  of  a  a  foft 
crumbly  texture.  When  dried,  it  is  of  a  deep,  dufky 
brown,  ot  a  very  clofe,  compaCt,  and  fine  ftru&ure, 
and  very  remarkably  light;  it  is  of  a  fmooth,  even  fur- 
iace,  dry,  but  not  harih  to  the  touch,  crumbles  ealily  to 
pieces  between  the  fingers,  and  flight! y  Rains  the  hands  ; 
it  adheres  firmiy  to  the  tongue,  and  is  of  a  very  auRere 
and  aRringent  tafle,  but  not  at  all  refembling  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  boles,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  but  plainly  refembling  the  tafle  of  oak  bark.  It 
makes  110  effervefcence  with  acids  ;  if  thrown  into  water, 
it  fwims  on  the  furface,  till  thoroughly  wetted  ;  and  if 
brought  into  contaCI  with  burning  coals,  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  of  itfelf,  till  reduced  to  yellowifli  afhes. 
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It  is  eafy  to  riifcern  from  this  account,  that,  thobgh  this 
is  generally  efleemed  an  earth,  and  known  to  the  world 
by  no  other  name,  it  is  no  pure  native  fulfil,  but  contains 
more  vegetable  than  mineral  matter,  and  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  remains  of  wood  which  has  been  long  buried 
in  the  earth.  It  is  dug  in  Germany  and  France  :  the 
quantities  confumed  in  painting,  in  London,  are  brought 
from  Cologne,  where  it  is  found  very  plentifully;  but 
our  own  kingdom  is  not  without  it,  it  being  found  near 
Birmingham,  and  on  Mendin  hills  in  Somerfetftiire  ;  but 
what  has  been  yet  found  there  is  not  fo  pure  or  fine,  as 
that  imported  from  Cologne.  Hill’s  Hift.  of  Fo  fills 
p.  64.  and  Da  Cofta’s  Hifl.  of  Foflils,  p.  J21. 

COLON,  in  Anatomy ,  denotes  the  fecond  of  the  thick  in- 
teftines. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  xa^ueiv,  to  retard,  in  regard 
it  is  in  the  folds  of  this  intefline  that  the  excrements  are 
flopped  and  formed.  Others  fetch  it  from  koi^ov,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  capacity  :  others  again  from  to  he 

tot  mented  ;  in  regard  of  the  grievous  pain  it  frequently  un¬ 
dergoes.— It  is  from  this  part  that  the  colic  takes  its  name. 
Ihe  co. on  is  placed  between  the  llion  and  re  Hum,  and  is 
wider  than  either  of  them  :  in  length  it  is  eight  or  nine 
hands.  It  begins  where  the  Ulon  ends,  viz.  in  the  cavity 
of  the  os  ilium,  on  the  right  fide  ;  whence,  afeending  by 
the  kidney  on  the  fame  fide,  it  pafl'es  under  the  concave 
iule  of  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  fometimes  tied,  as.  like— 
vue  to  the  gall-bladder,  which  tinges  it  yellow  in  that 
place:  then  it  runs  under  the  bottom  of  the  flomach  to 
the  fpleen  on  the  left  fide,  to  which  it  is  alio  knit ;  from 
uience  it  turns  down  to  the  left  kidney ;  and  thence  pall¬ 
ing  in  form  of  an  S,  it  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
Jaerum  in  the  reflum. 

iit  the  beginning  oi  this  gut,  there  is  a  valve  formed  by 
tne  production  of  the  inmofl  coat  of  the  inteflines  in  this 
place  ;  which  hinders  the  excrements,  when  once  fallen 
into  the  colon,  from  returning  again  to  the  ilium. 

It  has  ft  rang  ligaments,  which  running  along  its  upper 
lule,  from  the  ilium  to  the  reflum,  ftrengthen  it  againit 
the  weight  of  the  excrements,  and  draw  it  together  into 
cells;  which,  with  the  valvuhs  conniventes,  retard  the 
paflages  ol  the  excrements,  that  we  may  not  be  continu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  be  going  to  (tool. 

The  flefliy  fibres  of  its  lecond  coat  are  greater  and  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  inteflines  ;  becaufe  a  greater 
flrength  is  requfite  to  caufe  the  excrements  to  afeend. 

Ihe  chief  defign  of  the  colon  furrounding  the  abdomen, 
and,  with  the  rettum ,  touching  all  the  parts  contained  in 
it,  feems  to  be,  that  by  immediate  fomentation  with  clyf- 
ters,  they  might  be  eafed  of  their  maladies. 

Mefo- Colon.  See  Meso-Colon. 

Colon,  in  Grammar ,  a  point,  or  character,  formed  thus 
[Q  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the  members 
of  a  period.  See  Pointing.  See  alfo  Period,  Com¬ 
ma,  and  Semicolon. 

Grammarians  generally  afiign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be  to 
mark  the  middle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs 
perfect  than  the  dot,  or  period  :  but  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect 
than  the  period  is  an  expreffion  extremely  V2gue  and  in¬ 
determinate. 

Otheis  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is  perfcCV, 
but  the  fentence  not  concluded  :  but  neither  is  this  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  and  exprefs.  Add  to  this,  that  in  practice, 
our  beft  writers  confound  the  colon  with  the  femicolon. 

.  B  oilier  attempts  to  fix  the  ufe  of  the  colon  ;  hut  he  does 
not  much  diftinguifh  it  rrom  the  femicolon  :  he  preferibes 
the  ufe  of  either,  indifferently  ;  and  calls  them  by  a  com¬ 
mon  name,  intermediate  pointings ;  "as  being  mediums  be¬ 
tween  the  comma,  and  lull-point,  or  period.  Their  ufe, 
according  to  this  author,  is  to  diflinguifh  the  fupernu- 
merary  members  of  a  period.  By  fupernumerary  mem¬ 
bers  are  meant  fuch  as  the  precedent  ones  do  not  raife 
any  expectation  of;  i.  e.  fuch  parts  as  have  indeed  a 
dependence  on  what  goes  before,  even  though  what  goes 
before  has  a  complete  fenfe,  independent  hereon  :  v.  gr. 

‘I  toe  Augujlan  age  was  fo  eminent  for  good  poets,  that  they 
have  Jcrved  as  models  to  all  others :  yet  did  it  not  yield  any 
good  tragic  poets.  W  here  the  fupernumerary  member,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  colon,  are  obvious.  The  moft  obvious  and 
fenfible  ufe  of  the  colon,  he  adds,  is,  when  the  fupemume-. 
rary  member  is  diflinguifhed  by  fome  conjunction  ;  as, 
uotwithjlanding ,  however,  but,  except  that,  unlefs ,  inafmuch 
as,yct,Jincc,  the  rather  as,  provided  that ,  &c.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  ufe  the  colon  in  the  middle  of  long  periods  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  Supernumerary  members  :  which  cuf- 
tom  was  probably  introduced,  to  mark  that  the  breath  is 
here  to  betaken  almoft  as  much  as  in  a  common  period, 
in  the  place  where  the  fupernumerary  period  commences. 
But  this,  at  beft,  is  arbitrary  ;  and  the  intermediate  point¬ 
ings  may  always  be  omitted  in  a  period,  if  there  he  no 
fupernumerary  member,  i.  e.  if  there  be  no  fubfequent 

member 
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Er.ember  but  what  is  expected  from  the  precedent.  As 
to  the  occafions  where  the  colon  is  to  be  ui'ed,  rather  than 
the  Icniicolon,  there  is  nothing  precife  to  be  faid  of  it; 
except  that  the  colon  (hews  the  fupernumerary  member 
more  detached,  and  fets  it  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 

re  1 :  anti  therefore  makes  a  longer  paufe  than  the  femi- 
colon. 

Accordingly  it  feems  preferable  to  the  femicolon  before 
conjunctions  adverfative,  reftridive,  conditional,  &c.  as, 
neverthdeja,  but,  excepting  that ,  however ,  other-wife,  pro¬ 
vided  Wat,  Again,  where  the  fupernumerary  phrafes  not 
only  fuppofe  the  precedent,  but  depend  on  them  for  their 
regimen,  and, are,  as  it  were,  new  parts  thereof;  there 
the  lemicolon  feems  preferable  to  the  colon  •  v.  gr  You 
are regardlefs  of  the  goodnef  of  God,  who  fir  ft  chofe  you  ; 
a  God  who  is  Only  jealous  of  your  heart  for  your  own  hap- 
pmejs  ;  a  God  who  could,  be  equally  glorious  in  deftroylng 
•£?  by..  hlsJufiKe*as  tnfaving  you  by  his  mercy.  Or  this  : 
Jhe  difeourje  conftfted  of  two  parts ;  in  the  firft  was  fhewn 
the  necejjity  of  fighting ;  in  the  fecond,  the  advantages  that 
would  redound  from  it.  But  tins  difference,  it  muft  be 
owned,  has  a  dependence  on  fomething  that  influences 
all  the  points,  and  (ways  the  whole  doHrine  of  punHu- 
atron;  viz.  the  length,  or  ihortnefs,  of  the  members  and 

Eithmaor,!"  thC  P',rafCS  l0n&'ve  p0,m  hi«h“ 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difeourfe,  De  Ratione 
Interpungcndi,  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  its  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  femicolon,  See.  more  precilely  ;  a  colon , 
on  his  principles,  ferves  to  diftmguiih  thofe  conjuna 
members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of  being  di 
vided  into  other  members;  whereof  one,  at  lead,  is 
conjuna.  ’ 

Thus  in  the  fentence,  As  we  cannot  dlfcern  the  fhadow 
tncv.ng  a  on°  the  dial-plate,  fo  the  advances  we  make  in 
now  e^gt  at  c  only  pet  ceived by  the  diftance  ?one  over  ;  the 
two  members,  being  both  Ample,  are  only  ieparated  by  a 
comma  :  in  this,  as  we  perceive  the fhadow  to  have  moved, 
but  did  not  perceive  it  moving  ,  fo  our  advances  in  under- 
ftan  ing,  in  that  they  conftft  of  fuch  minute  fteps ,  are  only 
perceivable  by  the  diftance ;  the  sentence  being  divided  in¬ 
to  two  equal  parts,  and  thefe  conjuna  ones,  fince  they 
me  ude  others  ;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon, 
anti  the  latter  by  commas  :  but  in  this,  as  we  perceive  the 

.  Jbadow  t0  have  moved  along  the  dial ,  but  did  not  perceive 
.t  moving  ,  and.  it  appears  the  grajs  has  grown,  though  no- 
ocy  c^et  fa  jj  it  grozu  :  Jo  the  advances  vjc  make  in  know- 
,fe\  aS  ,ey.  c°nJift  of  fuch  minute  Jlcps,  are  only  perceiv¬ 
able  by  the  diftance.  i'he  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fhadow,  and  the  growth  of 
grals ;  which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence  into  two 
principal  parts  .  but  fince  what  is  faid  of  the  movement 
of  the  lhadow,  and  iikewife  of  the  growth  of  grafs,  con¬ 
tains  two  fimple  members,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a 
femicolon  ;  consequently  a  higher  pointing  is  required  to 
feparate  them  from  the  other  part  of  a  fentence,  which 
they  are  oppofed  to  ;  and  this  is  a  colon. 

Biffiop  Lowth  obferves,  that  a  colon  diftinguiffies  a  mem¬ 
ber  ot  ale,, tence,  whether  fimple  or  compounded,  which 
of  itfelf  would  make  a  complete  fentence,  and  fo  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  paufe  than  a  femicolon,  yet  is  followed 
by  an  additional  part,  making  a  more  full  and  perfedf 
lenle.  He  adds,  that  a  colon  may  be  alfo  ufed,  when  a 
femicolon  has  preceded,  and  a  greater  paufe  is  Hill  ne- 
cefiary,  though  the  fentence  be  incomplete;  and  that  it 
is  commonly  ufed,  when  an  example,  or  a  fpeech,  is  in- 
troduced.  Introd.  to  Eng.  Gram.  Ed.  1772,  p.  207 

COLONEL,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  has  the  command 
in  chief  of  a  reg.menr,  either  of  horfe,  foot,  dragoons 
or  artillery.  0 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony  ;  being  of  opinion, 
the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  coloniales ,  might  give  the 
name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  ° 

In  the  French  and  Spaniffi  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to 
the  infantry  and  dragoons  ;  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  of  horfe  they  ufually  call  meftre  decamp. 
Formerly,  inftead  of  colonel ,  the  French  ufed  the  word 
coronet ;  and  this  old  fpelling  comes  nearer  to  our  com¬ 
mon  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel. 

CohOMLis-Lieutcnant,  is  he  who  commands  a  regiment  of 
guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon  of  the 
hr  It  eminence,  is  colonel. 

1  hefe  colonels  lieutenants  have  always  a  colonel’s  commif- 
fion,  and  are  ufually  general  officers. 

Colonel,  Lieutenant,  is  the  fecond  officer  in  the  regiment : 
is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  colonel. 

Lent  tenant- colonel  of  horfe,  or  dragoons,  is  the  firft  captain 
of  the  regiment.  See  Captain. 

COLONNADE,  a  peristyle  of  ?.  circular  figure  ;  or  a 
feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a  circle,  and  infulated 
•within- fide. 
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fined  isf  dat  6f  ‘!l£  V‘‘l'  Par,‘ at  wind,  cart* 

?d  of  thirty-two  Ionic  columns;  all  of  folid  marble* 
and  without  indruftation.  marine* 

^foo^0LLO?;AbE  iS,tIm  Whofe  n«mberof  columns  is 

is  the  rnl  /C  fu"  by  the  e>'e  at  a  fwSls  view.  Such 

confifh  n?r  °  the,pa  :iC£  °f  St-  Peters  at  R»«ne  ;  which 

Doric  or/  r  lUnLrcd  ind  e,S^y-foor  columns  of  the 

ter  -  nr’  ^  f0Ur  fcet  and  a"  haIf  in  diame¬ 

ter,  all  1  lburtine  marble. 

C?oL^’|a  hufl>a"dman'  or  "ho  was  bound 

vear'  YS ' \  7  3  tnbute’  or>  certain  times  of  the 

year,  to  plow  fome  part  of  the  lord’s  land  :  and  from 

^eace  comes  the  wortl  down,  who  is  called  by  the  Dutch 

COLONY  Colonia,  a  company  of  people  of  all  fexes 
and  conditions,  tranfported  into  a  remote  province,'  in 
order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it.  F 

P“gr!!?  tbe  Tord  coJony  Unified  no  more  than  a  farm  % 

itv  fe|ha  it!T'°  a  ra(jnt’  C0l°nus'  with  the  quan- 
y  land  fufficient  for  tiic  fupport  of  his  family  ; 

quantum  colonus  unus  arare  poterat. 

We  may  difiinguiffi  three  kinds  of  colonies  :  ‘thofe  fervincr 
to  eafe  or  difeharge  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  where 
the  people  are  become  too  numerous,  to  that  they  can¬ 
not  any  longer  conveniently  fublilt.  1 

i  he  fecond  are  thofe  efiablilhed  by  victorious  princes  and 
people,  in  the  middle  of  vanquiflied  nations,  to  keep 
them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

1/%thl-rd-may  6eCallcd  c°l°nies  °f  commerce ;  becaufe,  in 
ffie^/of11  ^  tradG  that  iS  thc  lule  °ccafion  and  object 

k  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonics,  that  fome  ages 
af  er  the  deluge,  the  ealt  firlt,  and  lucceffively  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inhabited  :  and  without 
mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoenician  and  Grecian  r-3- 
iomes,  fo  tamous  in  ancient  hdtory,  it  is  notorious  that  it 
was  ior  the  eftabl.fhment  of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during 
thc  declenfion  of  the  empire,  thofe  toirents  pt  barba¬ 
rous  nations,  tfluing,  for  the  generality,  out  of  the  North, 
over-ran  the  Gauls,  Italy,  and  the  other  leathern  parts 
of  Europe  :  and  after  fevcral  bloody  battles,  divided  it 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

As  for  the  lecond  kind  of  colonics,  the  Romans  ufed  them 
more  than  any  other  people  ;  and  that  to  fecure  the  con¬ 
quers  they  had  made  from  the  VVe(l  to  the  Eaft.  Every 
one  knows  how  many  cities  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  even  in  England,  value  themfelves  on  their  having 
been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colonies.  ** 

Laftly  the  colonics  of  commerce,  are  thofe  eflabliffied  by  the 
Engliffi,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  within  thefe  two  la!t  centuries,  and  which  they 
continue  ft.ll  to  eftabliffi  in  feveral  parts  of  Aba,  Africa! 
an  America  ;  either  to  keep  up  a  regular  commerce 
with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the  ground,  by  planting 
,  fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities, 
oee  Lharter-Gi overnments. 

The  principal  of  this  kind  of  colonies  are,  or  were,  in  the 
one  and  the  other  America,  northern  and  fouthern  ;  par- 
ticularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada,  Virginia,  New  Eng- 

kndACan°  in-n  a,  L°u,flane>  Acadia,  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
the  Antilles  iflands,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other 
lflands  -In  Africa,  Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Cape  \eid,  and  its  iflands,  and  all  thofe  vaft  coafts  ex¬ 
tended  thence  as  far  as  to  the  Red  Sea.-Laftly,  in  Afia 
the  famous  Batavia  of  the  Dutch;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the 
1  oituguefc  ;  and  iome  other  Iefs  confiderable  places  of 
the  Engliffi,  French,  and  Danes. 

1  here  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Romans  ; 
thofe  fent  by  the  fenate  :  and  the  military  ones,  confid¬ 
ing  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  difabled  by  the  fatigues 
of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands,  as  the^e- 
ward  of  their  fervices. 

The  colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman,  or  La- 
tm:  i.  e.  they  were  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens, 

°c  rJW’  1 ,  colonics  of  Roman  citizens  had  the  right 
of  fufirages  :  but  had  no  part  in  the  offices  or  honours  of 
the  republic.  I  he  inhabitants  of  Latin  colonies  had  no 
right  of  fufirages  without  an  exprefs  permifiion. 

According  to  Ulpian,  (lib.  i.  D.  de  Cenf.)  there  were 
other  colonies,  which  had  little  more  than  .he  name  ;  only 
enjoying  what  they  called  jus  Italicum,  i.  e.  they  were 
free  from  the  tribute  and  taxes  paid  by  the  provinces. — 
Such  were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,  Heliopolis,  Pal¬ 
myra,  &c.  4 

Mr.  Vaillant  has  filled  a  volume  in  folio  with  medals 
ftruck  by  the  feveral  colonies,  in  honour  of  the  emperors 
who  founded  them.  The  ordinay  l'ymbol  they  engraved 
on  their  medals,  was,  either  an  eagle;  as  when  the  ve¬ 
teran  legions  were  diftributed  in  the  colonies  :  or  a  la¬ 
bourer  holding  a  plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as 
when  the  colony  confiftcd  of  ordinary  inhabitants.  On  all 
the  medals  are  feen  the  names  of  the  decemviri,  who 

held 
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held  the  fame  rank,  and  had  the  fame  authority  there  as  1 
the  confute  had  at  Rome. 

Colony  of  Bees-  See  Hive.  _  * 

COLOPHONY,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  and  Cbcmijlry ,  a  refi- 
nous  fubftance  prepared  of  turpentine,  by  boiling  it  in 
water.  When  cold,  it  becomes  of  a  hard  confidence, 
and  has  the  fame  properties  as  other  refins,  and  the  fame 
principles  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  analyfis. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ail- 
in  g  s ,  feminal  weakneffes,  the  whites  in  women,  &c. 
The  apothecaries  make  it  into  pills,  which  they  roll  in 
liquorice  powder,  or  cover  with  gold-leaf,  and  call  them 
turpentine- pills. 

It  is  alfo  ul’ed  by  muficians,  to  rub  the  hairs  of  the  bow  ; 
the  effe£t  whereof  is,  that  the  gum  cleaving  to  the  hairs, 
and  communicating  to  them  a  tenacious  quality,  pre¬ 
vents  their  Hiding  too  eafily  over  the  firings  ;  and  pro¬ 
motes  that  trembling  which  forms  the  found. 

The  common  black  colophony ,  or  black  refin,  is  faid  to  be 
procured  from  the  turpentine  of  the  mountain  pine.  The 
oil  being  extrafled  from  this  by  dift illation,  what  remains 
in  the  {till  is  the  colophony. 

To  be  good  it  mult  be  (tuning  and  odoriferous;  and 
when  thrown  on  the  fire,  render  a  fmoke  like  that  of 
frankincenfe. 

Pliny  fays,  colophony  took  its  name  from  Colophon ,  a  city 
of  Ionia,  whence  it  was  firft  brought.  It  is  now  fre¬ 
quently  called  Spanijh  wax,  or  Grecian  rcjin ,  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  countries.  It 
is  found  to  warm,  dry,  foften,  and  agglutinate  :  and 
ufually  enters  the  compofition  of  platters  and  un¬ 
guents. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  or  Colocynthis,  ufually  called 
bitier  apple  \  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  name, 
brought  from  the  Levant ;  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large 
orange. 

This  word  comes  from  Kotoxvvlhs,  a  name  which  was 
given  it,  becaufe  it  not Aiav  siki,  moves  the  belly . 

Its  colour  is  a  fort  of  golden  brown  :  its  infide  is  full  of 
kernels,  which  are  to  be  taken  out  before  the  colocynth  be 
ufed.  The  pulp  is  intolerably  bitter. 

Coloquintida  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  but  moftly 
in  officinal  compofitions ;  the  violence  of  its  operation 
rendering  it  unfafe  to  be  given  inwardly  in  extempora¬ 
neous  preferiptions,  except  with  great  caution. 

It  enters,  as  an  ingredient,  in  the  confedlio  hamec,  and 
molt  of  the  purging  pills,  called  pilules  cortices  ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes  as  require  brillc  purging,  is  attended  with 
great  fuccefs.  But  it  requires  proper  management,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  mod  violent  purgative  drugs  known  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  it  excoriates  the  paffages  to  that  degree,  as 
fometimes  to  bring  away  blood,  and  induce  a  fuperpur- 
gation.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  in  boiled  water,  or  fmall 
beer,  in  obftruflions  of  the  menfes  ;  which,  in  flrong 
conftitutions,  is  often  attended  with  fuccefs.  Some 
women  have  made  ufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner, 
in  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  to  procure  abortion ; 
which  it  often  effe&s  by  the  violence  of  its  operation. 
The  powder  of  coloquintida,  is  fometimes  ufed  externally, 
with  aloes,  &c.  in  unguents,  emplafters,  &c.  with  re¬ 
markable  fuccefs  againft  worms  ;  and  fome  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  recommend  decodlions  of  the  pulp,  given  clyf- 
terwife.  In  the  iliac  paifion,  clyfters  of  coloquintida^ have 
been  found  of  fervice,  after  mod  other  medicines  have 
failed. 

In  the  common  analyfis  by  -chemidry,  there  appears  no 
principle  predominant  in  this  fruit,  by  which  its  violent 
effects  may  be  accounted  for.  Diddled  by  the  retort,  it 
yields  fird  a  phlegm  then  a  phlegm  with  an  acid  fait 
diffolved  in  in  :  after  this,  a  phlegm  lefs  acid,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  an  urinous  alkaline  fait,  which 
ftrongiy  affedls  the  fmell.  Thefe  three  liquors  bring 
over  with  them  a  foetid  oil,  and  the  fixed  fait  drawn  from 
the  remainder  in  the  retort,  was  of  the  nature  of  the 
,  red  of  the  falts  of  that  kind.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1701. 
Colocynth ,  infufed  in  rain  water,  yields  only  an  infipid 
phlegm  by  didillation,  but  the  remainder  yields  a  very 
fine  extract  of  a  tolerably  mild  purgative  virtue  :  a  pound 
of  the  pulp  of  colocynth  thus  yields  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  extradl,  and  the  remaining  mafs  of  the  colocynth 
does  not  appear  to  contain  any  refin.  It  is  ufual  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  violence  of  all  purgative  medicines  to  their 
abounding  in  refinous  parts.  To  try  whether  this  was 
the  cafe  in  this  firnple,  M  Boulduc  finifhed  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  it  by  making  an  extracts  from  it  by  means  of 
fpirit  of  wine.  Eight  ounces  of  the  clean  pulp  yielded 
only  half  an  ounce  of  a  refinous  extraft,  and  the  refi- 
duurn  yielded  two  ounces  of  a  coarfe  extradf,  by  means 
of  water  ;  but  this  was  of  a  bad  confidence,  and  would 
fcarce  hang  together. 

Either  of  thefe  extra£ls,  given  alone,  proved  troublefome 
medicines;  and  all  that  appeared  from  this,  and  from 
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the  whole,  was,  that  in  order  to  have  the  virtues  of  this 
fruit  in  a  gentle,  and  fafe  manner,  its  faline  and  refinous 
parts  muft  be  left  together,  and  only  feparated  from  its 
terredrial  and  mucilaginous  ones,  by  means  of  a  long  fer¬ 
mentation  with  mud  or  water,  before  its  being  evapo¬ 
rated  into  an  extract :  becaufe  all  its  violent  effects  are 
owing  to  thefe  terredrial  and  mucilaginous  particles. 
Troches  made  of  colocynth  are  called  troches  of  alhandal : 
they  are  prepared  by  cutting  the  coloquintida  very  fmall, 
and  reducing  jt  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  rubbed 
with  oil  of  fiveet  almonds  ;  adding  gum  tragacanth,  and 
madich  afterwards. 

COLOR,  in  the  Ancient  Mujic .  See  Colours. 

Color  Indicus.  See  IndiCus  color. 

COLORATURA,  in  the  Italian  Mujzc,  is  ufed  to  denote 
all  forts  of  variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  &c. 
that  can  tender  a  forig  agreeable. 

COLOPRASI ANS.  See  Colarb  Asians. 

COLOR  IS  ATION,  or  Coloration,  in  Pharmacy,  a  term 
applied  to  the  feveral  changes  of  colour  which  bodies 
undergo  in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  or  art  ;  as 
by  fermentations,  lotions,  co&ions,  calcinations,  See. 

COLOR!  TES,  in  Ecclcjiajlical  Hijlory,  a  congregation  of 
Augudin  monks  indituted  about  1530,  and  l'o  called  from 
Colorito,  a  mountain  near  Morano,  in  Calabria,  where  a 
church  was  eredled  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

COLOSSAL  column.  See -Column. 

COLOSSUS,  a  datue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize. 

The  mod  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  ColoJJits  of  Rhodes, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  a  brazen  datue  of 
Apollo,  fo  high,  that  {hips  palled  with  full  fails  betwixt 
its  legs.  It  was  the  workmanfhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple 
of  Lyiippus  ;  who  fpent  twelve  years  in  making  it :  it 
was  at  length  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  after  having 
dood  fixty-fix  years.  Its  height  was  a  hundred  and  five 
feet  :  there  were  few  people  who  could  fathom  its 
thumb,  &c. 

Some  critics  obferve,  that  the  colojfus  of  Rhodes  gave  its 
own  name  to  the  people  among  whom  it  dood  ;  and  that 
many,  at  lead  among  the  ancient  poets,  call  the  Rho¬ 
dians,  Colojjians:  hence  they  advance  an  opinion,  that  the 
Colodians  in  Sciipture,  to  whom  St.  Paul  directs  his 
Epidle,  are,  in  reality,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  Of 
this  fenriment  are  Suidas,  Calepine,  Munder,  See. 

When  the  Saracens  became  poffefled  of  the  ifland,  A.  D. 
672,  the  datue  was  found  prodrate  on  the  ground:  they 
fold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with 
the  brafs,  which  amounted  to  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  weight. 

The  balls  that  fupported  it  was  of  a  triangular  figure  :  its 
extremities  were  fudained  by  fixty  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  dair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it ; 
from  whence  one  might  difeover  Syria,  and  the  fhips 
that  went  to  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking-glafs  that  was 
hung  about  the  neck  of  the  datue.  Among  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Rome,  there  were  feven  famous  colojjitfes :  two  of 
Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one  of  Domi- 
tian,  and  one  of  the  fun. 

COLOSTRUM,  or  Colostra,  in  Medicine ,  the  fird  milk 
of  any  animal  after  bringing  forth  young,  called  in  com¬ 
mon  beajlllngs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and 
purges  off  the  meconium  ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an  ali¬ 
ment  and  medicine. 

This  name  is  likewife  given  to  a  difeafe  which  this  thick 
coagulated  milk  fometimes  occafions. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine,  difibived  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  alfo  called  by  that 
name. 

COLOUR,  Color,  in  Philofophy ,  a  property  inherent  in 
light,  whereby,  according  to  the  different  fizes  or  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  its  parts,  it  excites  different  vibrations  in  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  which,  propagated  to  the  l'eu- 
forium,  affect  the  mind  with  different  fenfations. 

Or,  colour  may  he  defined  a  fenfation  of  the  foul,  excited 
by  the  application  of  light  to  the  retina  of  the  eye  :  and 
different,  as  that  light  differs  in  the  degree  of  its  refran- 
gibility,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  component  parts. 

In  the  former  view,  therefore,  light  is  the  fubjetl  of  cc- 
lour  :  in  the  latter  it  is  the  agent.  See  its  properties  un¬ 
der  the  article  Light. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  authors, 
and  of  the  feveral  fe£ls  of  philofophers  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  phenomenon  colour  :  the 
moll  popular  opinion  was  long  that  of  the  Ariftotelians  ; 
who  maintain  colour  to  be  a  quality  refiding  in  the  co¬ 
loured  body  :  and  to  exiff  independently  of  light. 

The  Cartefians  come  nearer  the  matter:  they  own,  that 
as  the  coloured  body  is  not  immediately  applied  to  the 
organ,  to  occafion  the  fenfation  ;  and  that  as  no  body  can 
aftedl  the  fenfe  but  by  immediate  contatt,  the  coloured 
body  does  not  excite  the  fenfation  of  itfelf,  or  cont ri- 
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feute  any  thing  to  it,  otherwife  than  by  moving  fome  in- 
terpofed  medium,  and  by  that  the  organ  of  fight. 

They  add,  that,  as  we  find  that  bodies  do  not  affeCt  the 
fcnfe  in  the  dark,  light  only  occafions  the  fenfe  of  colour , 
by  moving  the  organ  ;  and  that  coloured  bodies  are  no 
farther  concerned  in  this  than  as  they  refleCt  the  light 
with  a  certain  modification;  the  differences  in  their  co¬ 
lours  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  texture  of  their 
parts,  whereby  they  are  difpofed  to  refleCl  the  light  with 
this  or  that  modification. 

B.  Porta  thought  that  light  was  colourlcfs,  but  that  it  was 
capable  of  having  colour  fuperinduced  upon  it  from  fo¬ 
reign  caufes,  in  certain  circumftances.  Dr.  Hook  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  primary  colours  are  only  two,  viz.  blue 
and  red,  and  that  all  the  reft  are  compofed  of  them  ;  and 
that  thefe  two  colours  are  occafioned  by  impreffions  on 
the  retina  from  pulfes  of  light,  of  different  ftrength. 
M.  de  la  Hire  refolves  the  difference  of  colours  into  the 
degree  in  which  the  light  agitates  or  aft'e&s  the  optic 
nerve;  and  he  obferves,  that  whatever  tends  to  weaken 
this  impreflion,  makes  a  change  in  the  colour,  bee 
Prieftley’s  Plift.  of  Vifion,  &c.  p.  43.  146,  147. 

But  it  is  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton  alone  we  are  to  refer  for  a 
folid  and  confiftent  theory  of  colours  ;  built  on  furt\expc- 
riments,  and  folving  all  the  phenomena  thereof  :  his  doc¬ 
trine  is  as  follows. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  rays,  or  beams  of  light, 
are  compofed  of  particles  very  heterogeneous,  ordiffimi- 
lar  to  each  other  :  i.  e.  fome  of  them,  as  it  is  highly 
probable,  are  larger,  and  other  lefs.  For  a  ray  of  light, 
as  F  E  (T'ab.  Optics ,  fig.  5.)  being  received  on  a  refraCt- 
ing  furface,  as  AD,  in  a  dark  place,  is  not  wholly  re¬ 
fracted  to  L;  but  it  is  fplit,  as  it  were,  and  diffufed  into 
feveral  radioli,  or  little  rays,  fome  whereof  are  refradted 
to  L,  and  others  to  the  other  intermediate  points  be¬ 
tween  L  and  G  ;  i.  e.  thole  particles  of  the  light,  which 
are  the  moll  minute,  are  of  all  others  the  molt  eafily  and 
molt  confiderably  diverted,  by  the  adtion  of  the  refradt- 
ing  furface,  out  of  their  redtilinear  courfe  towards  L  ;  and 
with  rel’pedt  to  the  reft,  as  each  exceeds  another  in  mag 
nitude,  fo  is  it  with  more  difficulty,  and  lefs  confiderably, 
turned  out  of  its  right  line  to  the  points  between  .L  and  G. 
Now,  each  ray  of  light,  as  it  differs  from  another  in  its 
degree  of  refrangibility,  fo  does  it  differ  from  it  in  colour  : 
this  is  warranted  by  numerous  experiments.  Thofe  par¬ 
ticles,  v.  gr.  which  are  moll  refradled,  are  found  to  con- 
ftitute  a  ray  of  a  violet  colour ,  i.  e.  in  all  probability,  the 
moft  minute  particles  of  light,  thus  feparately  impelled, 
excite  the  fhorteft  vibrations  in  the  retina  ;  which  are 
thence  propagated  by  the  folid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves 
into  the  brain,  there  to  excite  the  fenfation  of  violet  co¬ 
lour ;  as  being  the  moft  dufky  and  languid  of  all  colours. 
Again,  thole  particles  which  are  the  leaft  refradled,  con¬ 
stitute  a  radiolus,  or  ray  of  red  colour ;  i.  e.  the  largeft 
particles  of  light  excite  the  longeft  vibrations  in  the  re¬ 
tina  ;  fo  as  to  excite  the  fenfation  of  red  colour ,  the 
brighteft  and  moft  vivid  of  all  others. 

The  other  particles  being  in  like  manner  feparated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpedlive  magnitudes,  into  little  rays, 
excite  the  intermediate  vibrations,  and  thus  occafion  the 
fenfations  of  the  intermediate  colours  ;  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feveral  vibrations  of  the  air,  according  to 
their  refpedlive  magnitudes,  excite  the  fenfations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  founds. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  more  diftindl 
and  notable  colours  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  &c.  have  thus 
their  rife  from  the  different  magnitude  and  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  ;  but  alfo  the  intermediate  degrees  or  Ihades 
of  the  fame  colour ;  as  of  yellow  up  to  green,  or  red  down  1 
to  yellow,  &c. 

Farther,  the  colours  of  thefe  little  rays,  not  being  any  ad¬ 
ventitious  modifications  thereof,  but  connate,  primitive, 
and  neceffary  properties  ;  as  confifting,  in  ail  probability, 
in  the  magnitudes  of  their  parts,  mult  be  perpetual  and 
immutable;  i.  e.  they  cannot  be  changed  by  any  future 
refradlion  or  reflexion,  or  any  modification  whatfoever. 
This  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  experiments ;  all  en¬ 
deavours  having  been  ufed,  after  feparating  a  coloured  ray 
from  thofe  of  other  kinds,  to  change  it  into  fome  other 
colour ,  by  repeated  refraCtions,  but  to  no  effeCt.  Appa¬ 
rent  tranfmutations  of  colours ,  indeed,  may  be  effected  ; 
viz.  where  there  is  an  affemblage,  or  mixture  of  rays  of 
different  kinds,  the  component  colours  never  appearing  in 
their  natural  hue  in  fuch  mixtures,  but  always  allayed 
and  tempered  with  each  other:  whence  rcfults  an  inter¬ 
mediate  kind  o(  colour,  which,  by  refraction,  may  be  fe¬ 
parated  into  the  component  ones :  and  thefe  after  fepa- 
ration,  being  remixed,  return  to  their  former  colour. 
Hence  the  tranfmutation  of  colours ,  by  mixing  thofe  of 
different  kinds,  are  not  real,  but  mere  appearances,  or 
deceptions  of  the  fight ;  for  the  rays,  being  again  fevered, 
exhibit  the  fame  colours  as  at  firft.  Thus  blue  and  ycl- 
Vot.  I.N?7* 
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low  powders,  well  mixed,  appear  to  the  naked  eye  greet)  j 
yet,  without  having  palled  any  alteration  ;  for,  wheit 
viewed  through  a  microfcope,  the  blue  and  yellow  pani- 
cles  (till  appear  diftinCt. 

^  apprehends,  that  differently  coloured  rays 
may  be  affetled  with  different  velocities  at  their  emiffion 
from  the  luminous  body,  and  that  the  velocity  is  greater, 
if  the  luminous  body  is  placed  in  a  denfer  medium,  and 
proportional  to  its  refraHive  power  ;  and  this  hypothefis 
be  thinks  preferable  to  that  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  which 
makes  them  to  confift  of  particles  of  different  fizes  and 
denlities.  M.  Mufchenbroeck  alfo  infers,  from  the  lefs 
degree  of  refrangibility  of  red  rays,  that  they  move  more 
flowly  than  the  reft,  after  their  feparation  from  thofe  of 
other  colours ,  though  in  a  date  of  union  with  the  reft, 
they  have  the  fame  velocity  ;  but  he  does  not  think  that 
the  colour  depends  upon  the  velocity,  fince  this  changes 
with  the  medium  through  which  the  rays  are  tranfmitted. 
Their  different  refrangibility  will  be  the  fame  on  this  hy¬ 
pothefis,  and  their  different  velocities  will  be  nearly  as 
the  figns  of  refra&ion  out  of  air  into  glafs,  beginning 
from  the  extreme  red,  and  ending  with  the  extreme  vio¬ 
let,  viz.  as  78000,  77873,  77797,  77663,  77496,  77330, 
77220,  7 7 coo,  the  fine  of  incidence  being  1201 20: 
therefore,  fince  the  time  which  the  extreme  violet  rays 
takes  to  move  through  any  lpace,  is  to  that  which  the  red 
takes  as  78  to  77,  the  lall  violet  light  reflected  from  a 
fatellite,  before  its  total  immerfidn  into  the  ftiadow  of 
Jupiter,  in  a  quadrate  afpedt  with  the  fun,  when  his 
light  takes  about  41'  in  coming  to  the  earth,  ought  to 
allect  the  eye  32  feconds  after  the  red  light  reflected  at 
the  fame  time,  is  gone;  and  at  the  immerfion,  there 
would  be  a  contrary  fucceffion  of  colours  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  time  between  the  arrival  cf  the  different  cc- 
loured  rays,  being  more  than  half  a  minute,  would  af¬ 
ford  time  fufficient  to  make  the  cbfervation.  The  mar¬ 
quis  de  Courtivron,  in  a  treatife  publiffied  in  1752,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr.  Melvill,  and  propofed 
the  lame  trial  of  his  hypothefis,  viz.  by  obferving  the 
eciipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  :  but  he  dates  the  difference 
of  velocity,  by  a  theorem  of  M.  Clairaut,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  43  to  44.  Mr.  Short  made  the  obfervation  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Melvill,  and  could  not  perceive  the 
leaft  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  light  refleCled  by  the 
fatellite;  and  therefore  the  hypothefis  Hill  wants  that 
kind  of  confirmation.  By  this  hypothefis,  Mr.  Melvill 
accounts  for  Newton’s  fits  of  reflexion  and  tranfmiffion, 
as  arifing  from  the  pulfes  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  differently  coloured  rays  pafs  ;  thefe  pulfes  muit  over¬ 
take  rays,  moving  with  different  velocities,  at  different 
times:  and  thus  the  intervals  of  the  fits  would  be  lead 
in  the  violet,  and  gradually  increafing  in  the  prifmatic 
order,  agreeably  to  obfervation.  This  hypothefis,  how¬ 
ever  plaufible,  is  liable  to  many  infuperable  objections. 
The  difficulty,  which  prevented  Mr.  Mufchenbroeck  from 
afcribing  the  colour  of  rays  to  the  velocity,  viz.  that  the 
colour  of  homogeneous  rays  is  not  altered  by  palling 
through  different  mediums,  though  their  velocity  is 
thereby  always  increafed  or  dimimffied,  is  refolved  by 
Mr.  Melvill,  by  fuppofing  that  every  ray,  as  it  muff  ac 
laft  pafs  through  the  humours  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  vi¬ 
fion,  falls  upon  the  retina  with  one  given  velocity,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  previoufly  refraCted  ;  fince  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  any  ray,  in  any  one  medium,  is  to  its  velocity 
in  any  other  medium,  in  a  conftant  and  invariable  pro¬ 
portion.  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  this  hypothefis 
were  true,  a  liar  muft  change  its  place,  on  account  of  the 
aberration  7yth  more  for  the  deepeft  blue  rays  than  the 
red  ones,  according  to  Mr.  Melvill,  and  ,d-th  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  de  Courtivron  ;  and  confequently  a  liar 
placed  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  whofe  mean  aberra¬ 
tion  is  about  20",  ought  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
fpeCtrum,  formed  by  a  piifm  of  f  f/',  or,  17'"  nearly  in 
length,  by  the  former  hypothefis,  and  of  £°,"  or  27 
by  the  latter.  This  is  a  quantity  which  would  be  fuffi- 
ciently  vifible  in  telefcopes  of  pretty  high  magnifying 
powers;  but  no  fuch  appearance  has  yet  been  obferved. 
Befides,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dollond  clearly  prove, 
that  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  re- 
fults  from  properties  that  are  independent  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  velocity  ;  fince  the  proportion  of  it  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  from  which  it  falls  ; 
(tee  Aberration)  and  the  diitances  at  which  differ¬ 
ently  coloured  rays  are  attracted  and  repelled  are  differ¬ 
ent.  M.  Clairaut,  in  the  courfe  of  his  inquiry,  concern¬ 
ing  Mr.  Donaldfon’s  improvement  in  telefcopes,  has  taken 
occafion  to  examine  this  hypothefis,  and  found,  that  the 
refractions,  which  would  relult  from  it,  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  which  actually  took  place  in  nature.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  part  i.  art.  38.  and  part  ii.  art.  92. 
Hift.  Acad.  Sc.  1756.  p.  194.  and  Piieftley’s  Hill,  of 
Vifion,  &c.  p.  401,  &e. 
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From  the  Newtonian  theory  above  -explained,  there  arife- 
two  kinds  of  colours,  the  one  original  and  Jhriplc ,  pro¬ 
duced  by  homogeneal  light;  or  by  rays  that  have  the 
fame  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  the  fame  magnitude 
of  their  parts:  fuch  as  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet, 
purple,  orange,  and  indigo;  with  all  their  intermediate 
teints  and  gradations. 

fhe  other  kind  of  colour  is  feconclary ,  or  heterogeneous  ; 
compounded  of  the  primary  ones,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
rays,  differently  refrangible,  &c. 

1  here  may  alfo  be  fecondary  colours  produced  by  compo¬ 
sition,  Idee  the  primary  ones,  or  thole  confiding  of  ho¬ 
mogeneal  light,  -as  to  the  fpecies  or  appearance  of  the 
colour  ;  but  not  as  to  the  permanency,  or  immutability 
thereof.  lhus,  yellow  and  blue  make  green  ;  red  and 
yellow  orange  ;  orange  and  yellowifh  green,  yellow  : 
and  in  the  general,  if  any  two  colours  be  mixed,  which, 
in  the  feries  of  thofe  generated  by  the  prifm,  artf  not  too 
far  apart,  from  their  mixture  there  refults  that  colour , 
which  in  the  faid  feries  is  found  in  the  mid-way  between 
them;  but  thofe  fituated  at  too  great  a  diflance  do  not 
produce  the  fame  effe£L 

Indeed,  the  more  any  colour  is  compounded,  the  lefs  per¬ 
fect  and  vivid  it  is  ;  by  loo  much  compofition  they  may 
be  diluted  and  weakened  till  they  ceale.  By  compofition 
there  may  likewife  be  produced  colours  not  like  any  of 
thofe  of  homogeneal  light. 

T  he  moft  extraordinary  compofition  is  that  of  whitenefs  ; 
for  to  this,  all  the  primary  colours  above  mentioned  are 
required  ;  and  thefe  to  be  mixed  in  a  certain  degree. 
Hence  it  is  that  white  is  the  ordinary  colour  of  light ;  light 
being  nothing  elle  but  a  confufed  aflenibiage  of  rays  of 
all  colours. 

If  the  rays  of  different  colours  do  thus  begin  to  be  feparated 
by  one  refradlion  of  one  fingle  furface,  that  reparation  is 
much  promoted,  fo  as  even  to  become  fenfible  to  the  eye, 
by  a  double  refraction.  i  his  is  obfei  ved  in  the  two  fur- 
faces  of  any  glafs,  provided  thofe  furfaces  be  not  parallel ; 
but,  ot  all  others,  it  is  moil  fenfible  in  the  two  faces  of 
a  triangular  prif  m  ;  the  phenomena  whereof,  as  they  are 
the  touchflone  of  all  theories  of  colours ,  and  as  they 
contain  the  foundation  of  that  here  delivered,  we  lhall 
lay  down  as  follows. 

1 .  The  rays  of  the  fun,  transmitted  through  a  triangular 
prifm,  exhibit  an  image  of  various  colours  (the  chief 
whereof  are  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet)  on  the 
oppofite  wall. 

klhe  renfou  is,  that  the  differently  coloured  rays  are  fe¬ 
parated  by  refraction  ;  for  the  blue  rays,  v.  gr.  marked 
with  the  dotted  lines  (Tab.  Optics ,  fig.  6.)  which  begin  to 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the*  fir  ft  refraction  in  d  d, 
of  the  fide  c  a  of  the  prifm  a  b  c  (as  alfo  in  the  fir  ft  fur- 
face  of  the  globe  of  water  a  b  c,  fig.  7.)  are  (till  farther 
feparated  in  the  other  fide  of  the  prifm  b  c  (as  alfo  in  their 
egrefs  out  of  the  globe  a  b  c)  by  a  fecond  refra&ion  in  c  e, 
in  the  fame  direction  as  in  the  former:  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  plain  glafs  a  b  c fi,  fig,  g.  (as  alfo  in  the 
prifm  g  1 0,  fig.  g.  now  placed  in  another  fituation)  thofe 
blue  rays  which  begin  to  be  feparated  from  the  reft  in  the 
firft  furface,  in  d  d,  by  a  fecond  refraction,  the  contrary 
way,  pafs  out  parallel,  i.  e.  remix  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  other  rays. 

2.  1  his  image  is  not  round,  but  oblong;  its  length, 
■w  hen  the  prifm  forms  an  angle  of  60  or  65  degrees,  being 
five  times  its  breadth.  The  reafon  is,  that  fome  of  the 
rays  are  refracted  more  than. others;  and  by  that  means, 
they  exhibit  fcveral  images  of  the  fun,  extended  length- 
wife,  inftead  of  one. 

3.  fhofe  rays  which  exhibit  yellow,  are  turned  farther 
fiom  the  rectilinear  c'ourfe  than  thofe  which  exhibit  red  ; 
thofe  which  exhibit  green,  farther  than  thofe  which  ex¬ 
hibit  yellow;  but  of  all  others,  thofe  which  exhibit  vio- 
let,  the  moft  :  accordingly,  if  the  prifm  through  which 
the  light  is  trail fmitted  be  turned  about  its  axis,  fo  that 
the  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  rays  be  projected  in  order, 
through  a  narrow  aperture  into  another  prifm,  placed  at 
the  d. fiance  of  about  twelve  feet;  the  yellow,  green, 
&c.  rays,  though  falling  through  the  fame  aperture,  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  point  of  the  fecond 
pnfm,  will  not  be  refraded  to  the  fame  place  as  the  red, 
but  to  a  point  at  fome  diflance  from  it;  on  that  fide  to 
Which  the  rotation  is  made. 

This  is  what  fir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  the  experimentum  cru - 
c,s.  :  being  that  which  led  him  out  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  the  firft  phenomenon,  &c.  had  thrown  him  ;  and 
plainiy  (hewed  a  different  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  a 
different  colour  correfponding  thereto  in  the  rays  of  light  • 
and  that  yellow  rays,  v.  gr.  are  more  refraded  than  red 
ones,  green  ones  more  than  yellow  ones,  and  blue  and 
violet  ones  moft  of  all. 

4.  The  colours  of  colo  ured  rays,  well  feparated  by  the  prifm, 
are  not  at  ail  changed  or  deftroyed  by  paffing  through 
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an  illuminated  medium,  nor  by  their  mutual  decuffation, 
their  bordering  on  a  deep  fhadovv,  nor  their  being  re- 
fleifted  from  any  natural  body,  or  refraded  through  any¬ 
one  in  a  place  hovvfoever  oblcure. 

iherealon  is,  \\rAt  colours  are  not  modifications  arifing 
from  refraction  or  rellexion,  but  immutable  properties  ; 
and  fuch  as  belong  to  t lie  nature  of  the  rays. 

5-  An  afiemblage  of  all  the  kinds  of  coloured’ rays,  col- 
leded  either  by  fcveral  prifms,  by  a  convex  lens,  or  a 
concave  mirror,  or  in  any  other  manner,  form  what  we 
call  whitenefs ;  yet  each  of  thefe,  after  decuflation,  be¬ 
coming  feparated,  again  exhibits  its  proper  colour  :  for, 
as  the  ray  was  white  before  its  parts  were  feparated  by 
refraction  ;  fo,  the  parts  being  remixed,  it  becomes  white 
again  ;  and  coloured  rays,  when  they  meet  together,  do 
not  defttoy  one  another,  but  are  only  interfperled. 
Hence,  a  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  colour ,  be¬ 
ing  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  appear  whitiffi,  i.  e. 
they  are  of  fuch  a  colour  as  arifes  from  white  and  black 
mixed  together  ;  and  if  there  were  not  fome  rays  abforoed 
and  loft,  they  would  be  plainly  white.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  paper  cut  into  a  circle,  be  ftained  with  each  of  thofe 
colours,  feparately,  and  in  a  certain  pioportion;  then 
fwiftl y  turned  round  its  centre,  fo  that  the  fpecies  of  co¬ 
lours  be  mixed  together  in  the  eye,  by  the  brifknefs  of  the 
motion,  the  feveral  colours  will  disappear,  and  the  whole 
paper  appear  of  one  continued  colour-,  which  will  be  a 
mean  between  white  and  black. 

6.  If  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  very  obliquely  in  the  inner 
furface  of  a  prifm,  thofe  that  are  refiedttd  will  be  violet; 
thofe  tranfmmed,  red. 

For  the  rays  were  coloured  before  anv  reparation  ;  and  by 
how  much  tney  are  the  more  refrangible,  by  fo  much 
they  are  the  more  ealily  reflected  ;  and  by  that  means  are 
feparated. 

7.  li  two  hollow  prifms,  the  one  filled  with  a  blue  fluid, 
the  other  with  a  red  one,  be  joined  together,  they  will 
be  opake  ;  though  each,  apart,  be  tranfparent. 

I  or,  the  one  trarifmitting  none  but  blue  rays,  and  the 
other  none  but  red  ones,  the  two  together  will  tranfmit 
none  at  all. 

S.  All  natural  bodies,  efpecially  white  ones,  viewed 
through  a  prifm  held  to  the  eye,  appear  fimbriated,  or 
boideied,  on  one  fide  with  red  and  yellow,  and  on  the 
other  with  blue  and  violet.  For  thefe  fimbria  are  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  entire  images,  which  the  rays  of  any  kind,  as 
tney  are  more  or  lefs  refracted,  would  exhibit  nearer,  or 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  real  place  of  the  object. 

9.  If  two  prifms  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the  red  of  the  one, 
and  the  purple  of  the  other,  meet  together  in  a  paper  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  encompaffed  with  darknefs,  the  image 
will  appear  pale;  and  if  viewed  through  a  third  prifm, 

eld  to  the  eye  at  a  proper  diftance,  it  will  appear  double  ; 
the  one  red,  and  the  other  purple. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  powders,  the  one  perfectly  red, 

*  e  other  blue,  be  mixed;  any  little  body  covered  pretty 
deeply  with  this  mixture,  and  viewed  through  a  prifm 
held  to  the  eye,  will  exhibit  a  double  image,  the  one  red, 
and  the  other  blue:  becaufe  the  red  and  purple  of  blue 
rays  are  feparated  by  their  unequal  refradiion. 

10.  If  the  rays,  transmitted  through  a  convex  lens,  be 
received  in  a  paper  before  they  meet  in  a  focys,  the  con¬ 
fines  or  boundary  of  light  or  fhadow  will  appear  tinged 
with  a  red  colour  :  but  if  they  be  received  beyond  the  fo¬ 
cus,  vvith  a  blue  one. 

Becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  red  rays,  being  fomewhat 
more  refratfted,  are  the  higher ;  but,  in  the  fecond,  af  ter 
decuifation  in  the  focus,  the  blue  ones. 

11.  If  the  rays  about  to  pafs  through  either  fide  of  the 
pupc  l a y  be  intercepted  by  the  interpolation  of  any  opake 
body  near  the  eye;  the  extremes  of  bodies,  placed  as  if 
viewed  through  a  prifm,  will  appear  tinged  with  colours ; 
though  they  are  not  very  vivid. 

for,  then,  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  reft  of  the 
pupil  will  be  feparated  by  refraction  into  colours  ;  with¬ 
out  being  diluted  with  the  admixture  of  the  intercepted 
rays,  which  would  be  refrafted  in  a  different  manner. — 
And  hence  it  is,  that  a  body  viewed  through  a  paper 
pierced  with  two  holes,  appears  double,  and  alfo  tinged 
with  colours. 

Colours  of  thin  lamina ,  or  plates.  As  rays  of  different  co¬ 
lours  are  feparated  by  the  refraction  of  prifms,  and  other 
thick  bodies  ;  fo  are  they  feparated,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  in  the  thin  lamella:,  or  plates  of  any  pellucid 
matter,  v.  gr.  in  the  bubbles  raifed  in  water,  thickened 
by  foap,  &c.  For  all  lamellae,  under  a  determinate 
thicknefs  tranfmits  rays  of  all  colours,  without  reflecting 
any  at  all  :  but  as  they  increafe  in  thicknefs,  in  arith¬ 
metical  proportion,  they  begin  to-  refleft,  firft  blue  rays, 
then,  in  order,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  all  pure  :  then, 
again,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  more  and  more  mixed 
and  diluted  ;  till,  at  length,  arriving  a*  a  certain  thicknefs, 

the* 
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ttiey  refleft  rays  of  all  colours  perfectly  intermixed,  viz. 
white. 

But,  in  whntfoever  part  a  flender  lamella  refiefts  any  one 
colour ,  v.  gr.  blue,  or  violet,  in  that  part  it  always  tranf- 
mits  the  oppofite  colour ,  v.  gr.  red,  or  yellow. 

It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  difference  of  colour 
of  a  plate  does  not  depend  on  the  medium  that  cncom- 
pafies  it ;  but  the  degree  of  vivid nefs  does  :  catcris  pari¬ 
bus,  the  colour  will  be  more  vivid,  if  the  denfer  medium 
be  encompaffed  with  the  rarer.  A  plate,  caieris  paribus , 
refle£b  more  light  as  it  is  thinner;  as  far  as  a  certain 
degree  of  thinnefs,  beyond  which  it  teflefts  no  light 
at  all.  6 

In  plates  whofe  thicknefs  increafe  in  the  arithmetical 
proportion  of  the  natural  numbers  i,  2,  4,  5,  See. 

if  the  firlt,  or  thinned,  reflect  any  homogeneal  ray',  the 
fecond  will  tranfmit  it;  the  third  again  will  refleft  it: 
and  thus  is  the  lame  ray  alternately  reflected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  i.  e.  the  plates  correfponding  to  the  odd  num- 
bets  1,  3,  5,  7,  Sec.  will  refledt  the  fame  rays  that 
thofe  correfponding  to  the  even  ones,  2,  4,  6,  8,  See. 
tranfmit.  Hence,  an  homogeneous  colour  in  a  plate  is 
faid  to  be  of  th e  firjl  order ,  if  the  plate  reflects  all  the 
rays  of  that  colour.  In  a  plate  whofe  thinnefs  is  triple 
the  firlt,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fccond  order  :  in  another, 
whofe  thinnefs  is  five  times  that  of  the  firlt,  it  is  laid  to 
be  of  the  third  order,  &c. 

A  colour  of  the  firlt  order  is  the  moft  vivid  of  any  ;  and 
fucceffively,  the  vividnefs  of  the  colour  increafes,  as  the 
quantity  of  the  order  increafes  :  the  more  the  thicknefs 
of  the  plate  is  increafed,  the  more  colours  it  refledts,  and 
thofe  of  mote  different  orders.  In  fome  plates,  the  co¬ 
lour  will  vary  as  the  pofition  of  the  eye  varies  ;  in  others 
it  is  permanent.  See  on  this  fubjeft  Prieftley’s  Hilt,  of 
Vifion,  p.  279,  & c.  p.  31 1,  Sec.  p.  498.  See  Rings  of 
Colours ,  and  Reflection. 

Colours  of  natural  bodies.  Bodies  only  appear  of  different 
colours,  as  their  furfaces  are  difpofed  to  refledt  rays  of  this 
or  that  colour  alone  ;  or  of  this  or  that  colour  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  any  other  :  hence  bodies  appear  of  that  co¬ 
lour  which  arifes  from  the  mixture  of  refleftfcd  rays. 
See  Body. 

All  natural  bodies  confift  of  very  thin  tranfparent  la¬ 
mella-,  which,  if  they  be  difpofed,  with  regard  to  each 
other,  as  that  there  happen  no  reflections  or  refradtions 
in  their  interfcices,  thofe  bodies  'become  pellucid,  or 
tranfparent :  but  if  their  intervals  be  fo  large,  and  thofe 
filled  with  fuch  matter;  or  fo  empty  (with  regard  to  the 
denfity  of  the  parts  themfelves)  as  that  there  happen  a 
number  of  reflexions  and  refractions  within  the  body; 
the  body  in  that  cafe,  becomes  opake. 

The  rays,  which  are  not  refiefted  from  an  opake  body, 
penetrate  into  it;  and  there  Buffering  innumerable  re¬ 
flexions  and  refradtions,  at  length  unite  themfelves  to 
the  particles  of  the  body  itfelf. 

Hence,  an  opake  body  grows  hot  the  fooner,  as  it  refledts 
light  lefs  copioufly  :  whence  we  fee  why  a  white  body, 
which  refledts  almolt  all  the  rays  that  ftrike  upon  it,  is 
heated  much  more  flowly  than  a  black  one,  which  re¬ 
fledts  fcarce  any. 

To  determine  that  conftitution  of  the  furface  of  bodies 
whereupon  their  colour  depends,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that 
the  fmallelt  corpufcles,  or  firfl  particles  whereof  furfaces 
are  made  up,  are  moft  thin  and  tranfparent,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  a  medium  of  a  different  denfity  from  the  par¬ 
ticles  themfelves.  In  the  furface,  then,  of  every  co¬ 
loured  body,  are  innumerable  fmaller  thin  plates,  cor¬ 
refponding  to  thofe  of  bubbles:  wherefore,  what  has 
been  obferved  of  thofe,  may  be  underftood  of  thefe. 
Hence  we  gather,  that  the  colour  of  any  body  depends  on 
the  denfity  and  thicknefs  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  be¬ 
tween  the  pores  of  the  furface  :  that  the  colour  is'more 
vivid  and  homogeneous,  as  the  parts  are  thinner:  that, 
ecsteris  paribus,  the  laid  parts  are  the  thickeft  when  the 
body  is  red  ;  and  the  thinneft  when  violet :  that  the  parts 
of  bodies  are  ufually  much  denfer  than  the  medium  con¬ 
tained  in  their  interftices;  but  that  in  the  tails  of  pea¬ 
cocks,  in  fome  filks,  and,  generally,  jn  all  bodies  whofe 
colour  varies  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  eye,  it  is 
lefs  :  and  that  the  colour  of  a  body  is  lefs  vivid  to  the  eye, 
as  it  has  a  denfer  medium  within  its  pores. 

Now,  of  the  fcveral  opake  bodies,  thofe  confiftin'r  of  the 
thinneft  lamella;  are  black  :  thofe  conlifting  either  of  the 
thickeft  lamella,  or  of  lamella  very  different  from  each 
oiher  in  thicknefs,  and  on  that  account  fitted  to  refleft 
all  colours,  as  the  froth  of  water,  &c.  are  white:  thofe 
again,  confifting  of  lamella ,  moft  of  which  are  of  fome 
intermediate  thicknefs,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  red; 

-inafmuch  as  they  refleft  the  rays  of  that  particular  colour 
much  more  copioufly  than  that  of  any  other  colour-,  moft 
of  which  laft  they  either  abforb  and  extinguifh,  by  inter¬ 
cepting  them,  or  e!fe  tranfmit.  Hence  it  is,  that  fome 
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V'  of  lignum  nephriticum,  wijlnp- 

blue  hv  I  07el!o^»,.^  viewed  by  rehefted  light ;  and 
former  h  !t  ’  and  go!(l  Laves  vellow  in  the 

former  c.rcumftances  but  green  or  blue  in  the  latter. 

bv  n  ‘u!uVC\that  of"  the  powder  ufed 

by  painters  have  tl dr  tolbur  changed  by  being  very  finely 

O'Tf  ,  ,  "C1  ^  °C“<i°"'d  by  .he  eframinu,  J 

nil  s  f  “7  ,D,"llCr  p:ms  °'b“S  ft'M  f  naller  ; 

hick'nefs.  “  *"  al“-T'd'  '>!’  i« 

of  fim,o,h°rr  ?!v  a'ic"S  from  the  mixture 

of  liquors  of  different  colours ,  can  no  way  be  better  ac- 

coumed  for  than  from  the  various  actions  of  the  Mine, 

7:  c“rf,ufcIleS  lulujr>  tvifh  the  coloured  corpul- 

c  e  of  another  ;  if  they  unite,  the  mafs  will  either  (well 
or  lhrmk,  and  thereby  its  denfity  will  be  altered  :  if  thev 
erment,  the  fize  of  the  particles  may  be  diminilhed,  and 
thereby  coloured  liquors  may  become  tranfparent :  if  thev 
coagulate,  an  opake  liquor  may  be  produced  out  of  two 
trauiparent  ones. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why  a  coloured  liquid  in  a  elafs 
of  a  conical  figure,  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light 
appears  of  a  different  colour  in  different  parts  of  the  vd- 

1  lJ*cre  b7nS  more  and  nlor~  rays  intercepted,  as  they 
pa  s  through  a  longer  or  a  (hotter  feftion  of  the  veffcl 

are aU  imercc‘,t'<1’ aml 

From  the  various  colours  of  natural  bodies,  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  obferves,  the  hignefs  of  their  component  parts  may 
be  eftimated  :  becaule  the  parts  of  bodies  do  properly  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fame  colour  with  a  lamella  of  equal  thicknefs, 
provided  the  denfity  of  both  be  the  fame. 

J  he  Newtonian  doftrine  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies, 
as  depending  on  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  lamella,  or  fine 
plates,  which  lorm  their  furfaces,  is  more  lately  con- 
tnmed  by  means  of  electrical  explolions.  Dr.  Frieftley 
found,  that,  if  thefe  are  received  on  the  furface  of  any 
metal,  they  will  mark  it  with  a  fpot,  confifting  of  all  the 
pnlmatic  colours  difpofed  in  concentric  circles,  and  form- 
ed  by  feales  of  the  metal  feparated  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plohon.  Befides  other  curious  obfervations,  he  informs 
us,  that  when  a  pointed  piece  of  metal  is  fixed  oppofite 
to  a  plain  furface,  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  furface, 
io  much  the  fooner  the  colours  appear,  the  clofer  do  the 
rings  fucceed  one  another,  and  the  lefs  fpace  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  and  vice  verfa\  and  that  the  more  acutely  the  wire 
or  needle,  from  which  the  eleftric  matter  iflues,  or  at 
which  it  enters,  ls  pointed,  fo  much  greater  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rings  that  appears:  whilft  a  blunt  point  produces 
larger,  but  fewer  rings.  He  adds,  that  it  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  whether  the  eleftric  matter  ifl'ue  from  the 
pointed  body  on  the  plate,  or  from  the  elate  on  the 
pointed  body,  and  that  the  points  themfelves  are  coloured 
m  concentric  rings  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  but  not 
very  difhnftly.  Mr.  Canton  likewife  produced  ail  the 
pufmatic  colours  from  all  the  metals,  by  extending  fine 
wires  ol  them  over  the  furface  of  pieces  of  glafs  ;  and 
when  the  wires  were  exploded,  he  obferved  that  the  glafs 
was  tinged  with  all  the  colours.  The  experiment  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  with  peculiar  advantage,  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Henly.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lviii,  art.  10 
Prieftley’s  Iiift.  of  Eleft.  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  8vo.  ed,  177 s.’ 
See  Cj  r  c  u  L  A  R  Spots,  and  F a  i  r y  Circles. 

Colours,  accidental.  See  Accidental. 

Cui.our  of  the  clouds,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  fir  Ifaac 
Newton.  Concluding  from  a  feries  of  experiments,  that 
the  tranfparent  parts  of  bodies,  according  to  their  feveral 
fizes,  refleft  rays  of  one  colour,  and  tranfmit  thofe  of  an¬ 
other,  he  hence  obferves,  that  when  vapours  are  firft 
raffed,  they  are  divided  into  parts  too  fmall  to  caufe  any 
reflection  at  their  furfaces,  and  therefore  do  not  hinder 
the  trail fparency  of  ihe  air ;  but  when  they  begin  to  co- 
alefce,  in  order  to  compofe  drops  of  rain,  and  conftitute 
globules  of  all  intermediate  fizes,  thefe  globules  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  reflecting  fome  colours,  and  tranfmicting  otheis, 
«.nd  thus  form  clouds  of  various  colours,  according  to 
their  fizes.  Mr.  Melville  controverts  this  doftrine,  in  its 
application  to  the  red  colour  of  the  morning  and  evening 
clouds.  “  Vv  hy,  he  fays,  fliould  the  particles  of  the 
clouds  become  at  that  particular  time,  and  never  at 
any  other,  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to  feparate  thefe 
“  colours?'  And  why  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  feen  tinc- 
“  tured  with  blue  and  green,  as  well  as  red,  orange,  or 
“  yellow  ?  Is  it  not  more  credible,  that  the  reparation 
<c  of  rays  is  made  in  palling  through  the  horizontal  at- 
“  mofphere,  and  that  the  clouds  only  refleft  and  tranf- 
“  mit  the  fun’s  light,  as  any  half-tranfparent  colourlefs 
**  body  would  do  ?  For  fince  the  atmofphere  reflects  a 
greater  quantity  of  blue  and  violet  rays  than  of  the 
“  reft,  the  fun’s  light  tranfmitted  through  it  ought  to  - 
“  incline  towards  yellow,  orange,  or  red  ;  efpecially 
“  when  it  paffes  through  a  long  traft  of  air  :  and  thus 

“  it 
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CC  it  ;s  foutul  that  the  fun’s  horizontal  light  is  tinclured 
«<  with  a  deep  orange,  and  even  red  •,  and  the  colour  be- 
“  comes  itill  deeper  after  fun-fet.”  And  hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  clouds,  according  to  their  different  alti¬ 
tudes,  may  affume  all  the  variety  of  colours  at  fun-rifing 
and  fetting,  by  barely  reflefting  the  fun’s  incident  light 
as  they  receive  it.  Edinb.  Efl.  vol.  ii.  p.  75‘  Erielt- 
ley’s  Hid.  of  Vifion,  p.  446,  Sec. 

For  the  dijlinfl  properties ,  &c.  of  the  fever  al  Cololirs,  fee 
13lacic,  White,  Blue,  See.  See  alfo  Rainbow,  See. 

Colour,  in  Painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs,  and  to 
the  teints  produced  by  thofe  drugs,  varioufly  mixed  and 
applied.  ' 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters,  are  red  and  white 
lead  or  cerufs  ;  yellow  okers;  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  as 
umber,  &c.  befides  orpiment,  black  lead,  cinnabar,  gam¬ 
boge,  lake,  bice,  verditer,  indigo,  vermillion,  verdegris, 
ivory  black,  biftre,  lamp  black,  fmalt,  ultramarine,  and 
carmine;  each  of  which,  with  the  manner  of  preparing 
them,  their  ufes,  &c.  fee  under  their  refpedive  heads. 

Of  thefe  colours ,  fome  are  ufed  ground  in  oil,  others 
only  in  frelco,  others  in  water,  and  others  only  for  mi¬ 
niature. 

Colours,  dark  and  light.  Under  thefe  two  claffes  the 
painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe:  under  light  colours 
are  comprehended  white,  and  all  thofe  which  approach 
lieateR  it  ;  and  under  dark  colours,  black,  and  all  thofe 
which  are  obfeure  and  earthy,  as  umber,  biftre,  &c. 

Colours  ,flmple  and  mineral,  is  another  divifion  among  the 
painters  :  under  ftmplc  colours,  they  range  all  thofe  ufed  by 
limners,  illuminers,  See.  extracted  from  vegetables,  and 
which  will  not  bear  the  fire:  as  the  yellow  made  of  faf- 
fron,  of  French  berties,  &c.  lacca,  and  other  tin&ures 
extra£led  from  flowers.  The  reft  are  mineral ,  drawn 
from  metals,  & c.  and  are  able  to  bear  the  fire  :  thefe 
alone  are  ufed  in  enamelling. 

Colours,  changeable  and  permanent,  is  another  divifion  of 
colours :  by  changeable ,  are  meant  thofe  which  depend  on 
the  fituation  of  objeds  with  regard  to  the  eye:  as  that 
of  taffetas,  of  a  pigeon’s  neck,  &c.  The  laft,  however, 
being  attentively  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  each  fibre  of 
the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little  fquares, 
alternately  red  and  green  ;  fo  that  they  are  really  fixed 
colours. 

Kircher  tells  us,  that  the  changeable  colours  obferved  in  the 
necks  of  pigeons,  peacocks,  See.  arife  from  the  feathers 
being  tranfparent,  and  of  a  figure  refembling  a  prifm  ; 
and  *confequently  the  light’s  being  differently  refraded 
from  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  fixed  and  permanent 
colours  are  not  exhibited  by  refradion,  but  reflexion. 

M.  Mariotte  obferves,  that  there  are  two  different  grada¬ 
tions,  or  feries  of  colours ,  from  white  to  black  ;  the  one 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  black  ;  the  other  white,  blue, 
violet,  and  black. 

Colours,  local.  See  Local: 

Colours,  rings  of.  SeeRiNGS. 

Colours,  water.  See  Water. 

Colours,  in  Dying.—' There  are  five  fimple,  primary,  or 
mother  colours,  ufed  by  the  dyers:  from  the  mixture 
whereof  all  the  other  colours  are  formed:  thefe  are  blue, 
red,  yellow,  brown,  and  black  :  each  of  which  fee  un¬ 
der  their  proper  head,  Blue,  Red,  &c. 

Of  thefe  colours,  varioufly  mixed  and  combined,  they  form 
the  following  colours  ;  panfy ,  blue,  red :  from  the  mixture 
of  blue  and  fcarlet,  are  formed  amaranth ,  violet ,  and 
panfy:  from  the  fame  mixture  of  blue  and  crimfon-red, 
are  formed  the  columbine,  or  dove-colour,  purple,  crimfon , 
amaranth, panfy,  and  crimf on-violet.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  they  give  the  name  crimfon  to  all  colours  made  with 
cochineal.  See  Crimson,  Cochineal,  &c. 

Of  blue,  and  red  madder,  they  likewife  make  a  good 
purple,  a  pepper- colour ,  tan-colour ,  and  dry-rofe.  The  lame 
blue,  with  red  half  in  grain,  makes  amaranth,  tan-colour , 
and  dry-rofe.  Blue  and  half-red  crimfon,  compofe  ama¬ 
ranth,  tan-colour,  dry-rofe,  a  brown  panfy,  and  furbrun. 
Blue  and  yellow.  Thefe  two  colours,  mixed  together,  com¬ 
pofe  a  yellow-green,  [pring-grecn,  grafs- green,  laurel-green, 
brown-green ,  dark-green-,  as  well  as  jea- green,  parrot-green, 
and  cabba^e-grcen,  &c.  Thefe  three  laft  colours  are  to  be 
lefs  boiled" than  the  firft. 

Note,  with  regard  to  green,  there  is  no  fimple  ingredi¬ 
ent  or  drug  in  nature  that  will  dye  it  :  but  the  fluffs  are 
dyed  twice  ;  firft  in  blue,  then  in  yellow. 

Blue  and  brown.  Thefe  two  colours  are  never  mixed  alone; 
but  with  the  addition  of  red,  either  of  madder  or  cochi¬ 
neal,  they  form  feveral  colours. 

Red  and  yellow.  All  the  (hades  compofed  of  thefe  two  co¬ 
lours,  as  golden-yellow,  aurora,  marigold,  orange ,  nacarat, 
gi  anat- flower,  flame  colour ,  &c.  are  made  with  yellow, 
and  red  of  madder ;  fcarlet  being  lefs  proper,  as  well  as 
too  dear. 

Red  and  brown.  Of  thefe  two  colours  are  formed  cinna- 
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mon-colours,  chc flint,  mu. Pc,  bears-hair ;  and  even  purple , 
if  the  red  be  (bat  of  madder. 

Fellow  and  btown.  The  colours  formed  from  thefe  two 
are  all  the  (hades  of feuille-morts  and  hair-colours. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  though  wre  fay  there  are  no  co¬ 
lours,  or  (hades  made  from  fuch  and  fuch  mixtures,  it 
is  not  that  none  can  be  made  ;  but  only  that  they  are 
more  eafily  formed  from  the  mixture  of  other  colours. 
See  Dying. 

The  greateft  perfeTion  in  the  art  of  colours  would  be  to 
find  the  means  of  preparing  the  fined  colours,  without  the 
ufe  either' of  acid  or  alkaline  falts,  which  ufually  fubjedh 
the  colours  to  change,  or  elfe  are  apt  to  prey  upon  the 
cloth,  canvas,  &c.  as  we  fee  in  verdigrife,  the  blue  and 
green  cryftals  of  copper,  & c.  It  appears  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  Indians,  for  making  the  fine  bright  and  dur¬ 
able  colours,  wherewith  their  chintzes  and  callicoes  are 
ftained,  make  ufe  of  metalline  folutions  ;  for  fome  ftain- 
ed  callicoes,  brought  from  thence,  having  been  kept  forty 
01  fifty  yeais,  the  bright  colours  have  been  obferved  to  eat 
out  the  cloth,  exaciiy  in  the  fame  manner  as  acid  ipirits, 
which  diflolve  metals,  are  found  to  do. 

Since  thefe,  then,  are  the  inconveniencies  attending  fuch 
colours,  we  ought  to  fearch  for  menftruums  with  which 
to  extract  colours,  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ; 
and  for  fuch  metalline  calces,  precipitates,  or  powders, 
as  will  not  lofe  their  colours,  by  being  well  wafhed  to  get 
out  their  falts;  to  prepare  certain  metalline  matters  by 
mere  calcination,  or  the  bare  aftiftance  of  fire;  and  laftly, 
to  look  out  for  native  colours,  wherein  no  faiine  matter 
abounds. 

Mr.  GeofFroy  has  given  a  very  curious  procefs  for  mak¬ 
ing  two  clear,  fpirituous,  inflammable  liquors,  which 
differ  very  little  in  tafte  and  fmell,  and  being  mixt  toge¬ 
ther  give  a  fine  carnation  colour ,  without  any  fenfible  fer¬ 
mentation. 

I'o  make  the  firft  of  thefe  liquors,  put  a  fmall  handful  of 
dried  red  rofes  into  a  glafs  bottle  ;  pour  on  them  re&i- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  till  it  covers  them  an  inch  ;  let  this 
ftand  in  a  cold  infufion  four  or  five  hours;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  which  will  be  clear  and  colourlefs,  as 
when  put  on.  The  fecond  liquor  is  made  by  dropping 
into  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  fo  much  oil  of  fulphur,  by 
the  bell,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  as  will  be  borne  in  it  with¬ 
out  giving  it  any  very  fenfible  acidity  when  tafied.  When 
thefe  liquors  are  thus  prepared,  let  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  latter  be  dropped  into  fome  of  the  former,  and  the 
whole  will  become  of  a  fine  carnation  colour,  though 
there  is  no  fermentation,  nor  any  other  change  perceived 
in  it,  but  barely  that  of  colour.  If  inftead  of  this  laft 
liquor,  there  be  added  to  the  firft  a  few  drops  of  the  fpi¬ 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac,  the  whole  will  become  green. 

Make  a  flight  infufion  of  galls  in  water,  fo  as  not  to  co¬ 
lour  the  water  ;  make  alfo  a  weak  folution  of  green  vitriol 
in  water,  fo  that  it  may  appear  colourlefs;  mix  thefe  two 
colourlefs  liquors  together,  and  an  inky  blacknefs  is  im¬ 
mediately  produced  ;  add  to  this  black  liquor  a  little  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  the  liquor  becomes  pellucid  and  colourlefs 
again  ;  then  add  to  this  a  little  fait  of  tartar,  and  the 
whole  is  black  again. 

Put  a  little  bruifed  camphor  into  rectified  clear  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  ;  (hake  the  mixture,  and  it  will  become  black,  and 
the  camphor  will  be  diffolved  ;  add  to  this  a  little  water, 
and  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  and  the  camphor  is  found 
feparated  at  top,  in  its  own  form,  and  native  whitenefs. 
Infufe  lignum  nephriticum  in  cold  water,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor.  This  held  up  againft  the  light,  appears 
of  a  fine  yellow,  but  viewed  from  the  light,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  :  a  little  fpirit  of  nitre  put  to  this  liquor  makes 
it  lofe  the  power  of  refletling  the  blue  rays,  and  a  little 
oil  of  tartar,  afterwards  added,  recovers  that  power 
again.  . 

Logwood,  infufed  in  water,  gives  a  red  colour.  Put  to 
this  a  little  fpirit  of  urine,  and  it  becomes  of  a  fine  pur¬ 
ple  ;  and  drop  in  afterwards  a  little  fpirit  of  fall,  and  it 
becomes  of  a  pale  red. 

A  beautiful  blue  tin&ure  may  be  made  from  filings  of 
copper,  by  digefting  them  in  fpirit  of  urine,  hartfhorn, 
or  the  like.  The  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  deftroys  the 
blue  colour  ;  and  a  little  fpirit  of  fait  turns  it  green. 
Pellucid  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  pellucid  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  produces  a  thick  red  balfam.  And  common  oil, 
mixed  with  fair  water,  by  means  of  a  little  wax,  and 
continued  rubbing,  turns  into  a  thick  white  balfam, 
called  cold  cream. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  diftilled  from  quickfilver,  leaves  a  white 
powder  behind,  which,  if  water  be  poured  on  it,  be¬ 
comes  yellow. 

Diffolve  quickfilver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  to  part  of  it 
add  fpirit  of  urine,  and  a  white  powder  is  precipitated  ; 
to  another  part  of  the  folution  add  oil  of  tartar,  and  a 
yellow  powder  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Dip 
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Dip  a  new  pen  in  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  write  with  it  on 
common  blue  paper,  and  the  letters  will  appear  red. 

A  pellucid  folution  of  faccharum  faturni  being  written 
with  on  paper,  becomes  invifible,  when  dried  ;  but  the 
bare  fumes  of  an  itifufion  of  quick  lime,  and  orpiment, 
in  water,  will  render  the  invifible  writing  black  and  le¬ 
gible. 

Volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac,  which  is  white,  mixed 
with  cryftals  of  copper,  which  are  green,  produce  a  fine 
purple. 

The  original  and  fimple,  as  well  as  the  mixt,  colours  are 
producible  by  mixture.  Thus,  if  the  fun’s  rays  pafs 
through  two  pieces  of  glafs,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other 
yellow,  and  be  afterwards  received  upon  a  white  paper, 
the  colour  there  feen  is  green.  The  dyers  make  cloth  blue 
with  woad,  and  then  turn  it  green  by  the  yellow  herb 
called  luteola,  or  dyer’s  weed.  To  a  yellow  folution  of 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  add  a  blue  one  of  copper  in  fpirit  of 
urine,  and  the  mixture  becomes  green.  The  painters 
every  day  pradlife  this  art  of  producing  new  colours  by 
mixture. 

Metalline  and  mineral  matters  are  reducible  to  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  fubtlety,  or  fmallnefs  of  parts,  by  fire, 
or  dry  calcination,  fo  as  to  leave  them  durably  poffeffed 
of  their  native  or  adventitious  colours.  Thus  lapis  lazuli, 
by  being  calcined,  becomes  the  fine  rich  blue  called  ultra¬ 
marine  ;  light  ochre,  by  the  fame  treatment,  becomes  a 
light  red,  or  flelh-colour,  the  mod:  ufeful  flefh-colour  in 
painting.  Lead,  by  calcination,  becomes  durably  red, 
and  iron  durably  brown  ;  but  a  proper  method  feems 
wanting  for  the  dry  calcinations  of  the  nobler  metals, 
gold  and  filver;  though,  for  the  ufes  of  gilding,  thefe 
are  eafily  prepared  by  dipping  linen  rags  in  their  refpec- 
tive  folutions,  and  then  drying,  and  burning  them  to 
afhes,  whereby  a  dry  and  fine  metalline  powder  is  pro¬ 
cured. 

Colours  from  metals.  See  Metal. 

Colour,  gold.  See  Gold. 

Colour,  wine.  See  Wine. 

Colour,  in  Heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  are  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple;  which 
by  the  learned  in  that  fcience,  are  called  gules ,  azure ,  fa¬ 
ble ,  vert  or  finople ,  and  purpure.  Tenne,  or  tawny,  and 
fanguin ,  are  not  fo  common.  See  each  colour  under  its 
proper  article,  Gules,  Azure,  Vert,  Sinople,  &c. 
As  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  argent ,  they  are 
metals,  not  colours. 

Thefe  colours  and  metals  are  fometimes  alfo  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  {tones  ;  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets,  or  (tars.  — Thus,  or  is  called  Sol,  and 
topaz',  argent,  Luna  and  pearl ;  gules,  Mars,  and  ruby  ; 
azure,  Jupiter,  and  fapphire  ;  fable,  Saturn ,  and  diamond ; 
vert,  Venus,  and  emerald ;  purpure,  Mercury ,  and  ame- 
thyjl ;  tenne,  the  Dragon' s-head,  and  hyacinth  ;  and  fan¬ 
guin,  the  Dragon’ s-tail,  and  fardonyx. 

It  is  a  general  and  fundamental  rule  in  blazon,  not  to 
place  colour  upon  colour ,  nor  metal  upon  metal.  That  is, 
if  the  field  be  of  a  colour,  the  bearing  mult  be  of  a  metal : 
though  this  rule,  on  fome  occafions,  and  in  fome  cir- 
cumtlances,  is  difpenfed  with  ;  as  in  the  diminutions  and 
differences  which  diftinguifh  the  younger  from  the  elder 
branches  of  families  ;  and  in  the  extremities  of  animals 
tongues,  claws,  horns,  &c.  In  which  cafes  colour  may 
be  on  colour ,  and  metal  on  metal,  without  falfe  heraldry. 
Oenomaus  is  faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  diftin&ion  of 
colours ,  to  diftinguifh  the  quadrillie  of  combatants  at  the 
Circenfian  games  :  the  green  for  thofe  who  reprefented 
the  earth :  and  the  blue  for  thofe  who  reprefented  the 
fea. 

Hence  the  ancient  cavaliers  took  occafion  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  in  their  tournaments,  by  habits,  plumes,  and 
ribbands  of  different  colours  ;  which  were  ordinarily  thofe 
of  their  miftreftes,  and  were  the  fymbol  of  fome  paffion 
or  quality. —  Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  colours  in  liveries. 

Colours,  in  the  Military  Art,  include  the  banners,  flags, 
enfigns,  & c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  an  army,  a  fleet,  or 
the  like.  See  Flag,  and  Standard. 

Colours,  field.  See  Field. 

Colours  are  alfo  ufed  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  cele¬ 
brated  tbeireirt. 

In  the  Latin  church  are  only  regularly  admitted  five  co¬ 
lours,  viz.  white,  red,  green ,  violet,  and  black  :  the  white 
is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour,  the  feafts  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and  fconfeffors ;  the  red 
fbr  the  myfteries  and  folemnities  of  the  holy  facrament, 
the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs  ;  the  green  for  the 
time  between  Perttecoft  and  Advent,  and  from  Epiphany 
to  Septuagefima ;  violet  in  Advent,  Chriftmas,  in  vigils, 
rogations,  and  in  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war:  laftly, 
black  for  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 
Cloths  of  gold  and  filver,  and  embroidery,  ferve  indiffer¬ 
ently  for  all  folemnities. 
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tn  the  Greek  church  the  ufe  of  colours  is  alrnoft  oblite¬ 
rated,  as  well  as  among  us :  red,  among  them,  was  the 
colour  for  Chriftmas,  and  the  dead  ;  as  black  is  ftill  fbr 
the  laft  among  us. 

Colour,  in  Law,  isa  probable,  Or  plaufible  plea  ;  though 
in  reality  falfe  at  bottom  ;  and  only  calculated  to  draw  the 
trial  of  the  caufe  from  the  jury  to  the  judge. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  in  an  aflion  of  trefpafs  for  taking  away  thb 
plaintiff’s  beafts,  the  defendant  urges,  that  before  the 
plaintiff  had  any  intereft  in  them,  he  himfelf  was  pof- 
feffed  of  them,  as  his  proper  goods  ;  and  delivered  them 
to  A.  B.  to  deliver  to  him  again,  when.  See.  and  A.  B. 
gave  them  to  the  plaintiff :  and  the  plaintiff,  fuppofing 
the  property  to  be  in  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  took 
them  ;  and  the  defendant  took  therri  again  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  brings  his  aftion. — This  is 
a  good  colour,  and  even  a  good  plea.  Do£L  and  Stud. 

Colours,  Colores,  in  the  Ancient  Mafic,  was  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  mufical  fpecies  belonging  to  a  genus. 

In  this  fenfe  the  chrUmatic  genus  was  faid  to  have 
three  colours ;  and  the  diatonic  two.  The  enhar¬ 
monic,  having  no  fubordinate  fpecies,  had  but  one  co¬ 
lour.  Hence  the  ancients  reckoned  three  genera,  and  fix 
colours ,  in  mufic  ;  that  is,  fo  many  different  divifions  of 
the  diatejfaron ,  or  fourth. 

Colour  of  office,  is  when  fome  Unjuft  a&iori  is  done,  un- 

'  der  countenance  of  office  or  authority. 

To  Colour Jlrangers  goods,  is  when  a  freeman  allows  a  fo¬ 
reigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  his  name. 

COLOURABLE  title.  See  Title. 

COLOURING,  in  Painting,  the  manner  of  applying,  and 
conducing  the  colour  of  a  pidture  *  or  the  mixture  of 
lights  and  fhadows,  formed  by  the  various  colours  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  painting. 

The  colouring  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  in  painting. 
M.  Felibien  divides  the  painter’s  art  into  three  parts  ;  the 
defign,  the  cotnpofmon,  and  the  colouring.  The  colouring 
ftrikes  the  moft ;  but  among  matters  it  always  gives  place 
to  exadtnefs  of  defign. 

De  Piles  obferves,  that  the  word  colouring,  in  its  confined 
fenfe,  is  chiefly  applicablb  to  a  hiftory-piece  ;  fcarce  at 
all  to  a  landfcape.  He  adds,  that  the  term  colouring  relates 
more  immediately  to  the  carnations  than  any  thing  elfe. 
The  colouring,  in  its  general  fenfe,  takes  in  whatever  re- 
lates'to  the  nature  and  union  of  colours ;  their  agreement 
or  antipathy ;  as  alfo  how  to  ufe  them  to  advantage  in 
light  and  fhadow,  fo  as  to  {hew  a  relievo  in  the  figures, 
and  a  finking  of  the  ground  ;  what  relates  to  the  aereal 
perfpe&ive,  i.  e.  the  diminution  of  colours  by  means  of 
the  interpofition  of  air;  the  various  accidents  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  luminary  and  the  medium;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lights,  both  of  the  bodies  illuminating  and  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  their  reflexions,  fhadows,  different  views,  with 
regard  either  to  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  the  objed ; 
what  produces  ftrength,  boldnefs,  fweetnefs.  See.  in 
paintings  well  coloured  ;  the  various  manners  of  colour¬ 
ing,  both  in  figures,  landfcapes,  &c. 

Colouring,  doflrine  of.  Colours  are  confidered,  either  in 
refped  of  their  ufe,  or  their  oeconomy  and  difpofition. 

1.  With  regard  to  their  ufe.  They  are  either  in  oil,  or 
water  :  thofe  in  oil,  again,  may  either  be  confidered  with 
a  view  to  their  preparation,  or  application. 
hi  the  preparation  of  oil  colours,  care  muft  be  taken  that 
they  be  ground  fine  ;  that  in  putting  them  on  the  pallet, 
thofe  which  will  not  dry  of  themfelves,  be  mixed  with 
drying  oil,  or  other  driers  ;  and  that  the  tihged  colours 
be  mixed  in  as  fmall  quantities  as  poffible. 

For  their  application,  it  is  ednfidered  either  with  regard  to 
the  kinds  of  painting,  whether  in  works  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  or  in  thofe  of  one  (ingle  colour. 

For  the  firft:  in  the  large  pieces,  the  colours  are  either 
laid  in  full,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  imparted,  or  incorpo¬ 
rated  together,  which  makes  them  hold  the  more  firmly. 
Or  elfe  they  mix  thofe  more  agreeable  ones,  which  dry 
too  hard,  and  too  haftily;  with  a  little  colour,  and  the 
cleared  of  the  oil :  but,  in  both  cafes,  the  colours  are  to 
be  laid  on  ftrong  at  firft  ;  it  being  eafy  to  weaken  thofe 
that  are  to  be  thruft  back;  and  to  heighten  the  others : 
the  touches  to  be  bold,  by  the  condu<R  of  a  free  and 
fteady  pencil ;  that  the  work  may  appear  the  moft  finifhed 
.at  a  proper  diftance,  and  the  figures  animated  with  life 
and  fpirit. 

For  glazed  colours,  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
under-colour  be  painted  ftrohg,  and  that  it  be  a  body- 
colour,  and  laid  fmooth. 

In  finifhed  works,  which  are  to  be  viewed  near  at  hand, 
they  proceed,  either  by  applying  each  colour  in  its  place ; 
preferving  their  purity,  without  fretting  or  tormenting 
them,  but  fweetly  foftening  ofF  their  extremities  ;  or  by 
filling  up  all  the  great  parts  with  one  Angle  colour;  and  • 
laying  the  other  colours,  which  are  to  form  the  little 
things  upon  it  ';  which  is  the  more  expeditious  way;  but 
is  more  apt  to  decay. 

F  of 
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for  the  fecund:  the  kinds  of  pictures  in  one  colour  are 
two  ;  viz.  camieux,  where  the  degradations  of  colours  of 
objefts  afar  off  are  ufually  managed  by  lights,  as  with 
crayons  ;  ssudbaflo  relievo ,  which  is  an  imitatioaof  fculp- 
ture,  of  whatfoever  matter  and  colour:  in  both  thefe, 
the  colours  are  wrought  dry. 

For  water  colour's ,  they  are  wrought  various  ways ;  viz.  in 
dijlemper ,  as  the  painters  exprefs  it,  where  the  colours 
are  prepared  in  fize ;  which  method  is  ufed  in  all  kinds 
of  matter  in  frefco,  or  painting  on  frefh  mortar;  where 
the  colouring  mult  be  quick,  that  the  matter  dry  not  ;  and 
with  much  care  and  neatnefs,  laying  each  colour  in  its 
place,  and  intermingling  them  by  parcels  :  in  agouache, 
where  the  colours  are  mixed  with  gum,  and  the  pencil 
dragged :  as  in  paint  and  walkings  :  in  miniature ,  for 
fmall  and  delicate  works ;  where  the  colours  are  to  be 
very  fine  and  clean,  mixed  with  gums,  and  wrought  in 
dots  or  points. 

But  in  all  the  kinds  of  painting,  both  in  oil  and  diftem- 
per,  efpecially  the  latter,  proper  care  mult  be  taken,  that' 
the  delign  be  fixed,  and  all  the  parts  marked  out,  before 
any  colours  be  applied. 

For  the  fecond  part  of  colourings  or  the  oeconomy  and  d i f- 
penfing  thereof  in  paintings;  regard  is  either  had,  firft 
to  the  qualities  of  the  colours,  to  appropriate  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  value  or  agreement  t  or,  fecondly,  to 
their  effe£t,  in  the  union  and  ceconomy  of  the  work. 

For  the  qualities ,  it  rnuft  be  obferved,  that  white  repre- 
fents  light,  and  gives  the  brilknefs  and  heightening  ; 
black,  on  the  contrary,  like  darknefs,  obfeures  and  ef¬ 
faces  the  objeffs :  again,  black  fets  off  the  light  parts  ; 
and  by  that  they  ferve  each  other  to  loofen  the  objects. 
A  proper  choice  is  to  be  made  of  colours,  and  the  too  much 
charged  manner  to  be  avoided;  both  in  carnations,  where 
red  colours  are  not  to  be  affedted,  as  rather  refembling 
the  llelh  when  flayed  than  thelkin  ;  and  all  bright  glow¬ 
ing  colours:  the  fkin,  how  delicate  foever,  being  always 
of  a  down  colour  ;  in  the  drapery,  where  me  painter  has 
his  whole  (lock  of  colours  to  chufe  out  of,  to  procure  a 
good  effe£t;  and  in  the  landfcape  to  difpofe  thofe  colours 
near  one  another,  which  mutually  aflift  and  raife  each 
other’s  force  and  brilknefs :  as  red  and  green,  yellow  and 
blue.  He  is  like  wife  to  manage  them  fo,  as  that 
they  be  accommodated  to  the  effects  of  the  great  parts 
of  light  and  colour:  that  the  ftrong  colours  lead  to 
the  foft  ones,  and  make  them  more  looked  at ;  bring¬ 
ing  them  forwards,  or  keeping  them  back,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituation,  and  the  degree  of  force  required.  For 
the  effetts  of  colours ,  they  either  regard  the  union,  or  the 
ceconomy ;  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  care  rnuft  be  taken, 
that  they  be  laid  fo,  *as  to  be  fweetly  united,  under  the 
brightnefs  of  fome  principal  one ;  that  they  participate 
of  the  prevailing  light  of  the  piece  ;  and  that  they  par¬ 
take  of  each  other  by  the  communication  of  light,  and 
the  help  of  reflexion. 

For  the  ceconomy  in  managing  their  degrees ,  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  contraft,  or  oppofition,  intervening  in  the 
union  of  the  colours,  that  by  a  fweet  interruption,  the 
brilknefs,  which  otherwife  fades  and  palls,  maybe  raifed 
to  the  harmony,  which  makes  the  variety  of  colours 
agree  ;  fupplying  and  fuftaining  the  weaknefs  of  fome  by 
the  (Length  of  others;  negle£ting  fome  places,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  or  repofe  to  the  fight,  and  to  en¬ 
hance  thofe  which  are  to  prevail  through  the  piece :  alfo, 
to  the  degradation,  where,  the  better  to  proportion  the  co¬ 
lours  that  fall  behind,  fome  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be 
preferved  in  their  purity,  as  a  ftandard  for  thofe  carried 
afar  off  to  be  compared  by,  in  order  to  juftify  the  dimi¬ 
nution  :  regard  rnuft  always  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the 
air,  which,  when  loaded  with  vapours,  weakens  the  co¬ 
lours  more  than  when  clear :  to  the  fituation  of  the  co¬ 
lours,  where  care  mult  be  taken,  that  the  pureft  and 
the  ftrongeft  be  placed  before,  or  in  the  front  of  the 
piece  ;  and  that  by  their  force  the  compound  ones,  which 
are  to  appear  at  a  diftance,  be  kept  back  :  particularly 
the  glazed  colours  to  be  ufed  in  the  firft  rank  :  laftly  to 
the  expreffion  of  the  fubjeEt,  and  the  nature  of  the  mat¬ 
ters,  or  ftuffs,  whether  fhining  or  dull,  opake  or  trans¬ 
parent,  polilhed  or  rough. 

Colouring  ak^Non-colouring  drugs .  Thusthedyers 
diftinguifh  their  materials :  the  firft  are  applicative,  and 
communicate  their  colours  to  the  matter  boiled  in  them, 
or  paffed  through  them  ;  as  woad,  fcarlet,  green,  cochi¬ 
neal,  indigo,  madder,  turmeric,  &c. 

The  fecond  ferve  to  prepare  and  difpofe  the  ftuffs,  and 
other  matters ;  and  to  extra£t  the  colour  out  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  ingredients ;  as  alum,  fait  or  cryftal  of  tarar,  ar- 
fenic,  realgal,  falt-petre,  common  fait,  fal  ammoniac, 
fal  gemme,  agaric,  fpirit  of  wine,  bran,  peas-flour, 
wheat,  ftarch,  lime,  and  allies. 

Colouring  (j/f/a/j.  See  Glass. 

Colouring  of  earthen  ware .  See  Glazing. 
Colouring  of  porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 
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Colouring  of  fpirits.  See  Spirits. 

COLPISCIS,  a  name  given  by  fome,  to  the  falx  Venctorum, 
or  fickle-filh,  commonly  called  the  marmot-filh  by  the 
people  of  Venice.  See  Falx. 

COLT,  in  Zoology.  See  Foal. 

Colt  -evil,  a  difeafe  incident  both  to  horfes  and  geldings. 
It  is  an  unnatural  fwelling  of  the  yard  and  cods,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  wind,  or  elfe  through  the  abundance  of 
feed  in  horfes.  It  happens  to  geldings  for  want  of  na¬ 
tural  heat. 

Colt’s  -foot,  Tujftlago,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenejia 
polygamia  fuperjlua  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  ;  the 
flower  has  one  common  cylindrical  empalement,  whqfe 
feales  are  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  and  equal.  The  flower 
is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  compofe  the 
dilk;  and  female  half-florets,  which  compofe  the  rays  or 
border  ;  the  hermaphrodite  florets  are  funnel-fhaped, 
cut  at  the  brim  into  five  fegments  ;  thefe  have  five  fhort, 
hair-like  (lamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  fummits,  and 
a  Ihort  crowned  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  thick  ftigma  ;  the  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  comprefi'ed  feed,  crowned  with  a  hairy 
down  ;  the  female  half-florets  are  ftretched  out  on  one 
fide  with  a  narrow  tongue-fhaped  fegment  ;  thefe  have 
no  ftamina,  but  have  a  fhort  crowned  germen,  which 
turns  to  a  feed  like  thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  Linnaeus  enumerates 
ten  and  Miller  three  fpecies,  the  firft  of  which  is  very 
common  in  watery  places  in  molt  parts  of  England. 

The  common  celt'  s-fc-ot  Hands  generally  recommended  as 
a  very  great  medicine  in  coughs,  and  all  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  externally  in 
inflammations. 

Co  l Tss-foot,  Alpine,  or  foreign,  Cacalia,  in  Botany ,  a  genus 
of  the fyngenejia  polygamia  a  quails  clafs.  Its  characters  are 
thefe  :  it  hath  compound  flowers,  which  are  included  in 
one  common  cylindrical  empalement ;  the  flowers  are  tu- 
bulous  and  funncl-fhaped,  and  have  each  five  Ihort  (len¬ 
der  ftamina ;  the  germen  is  crowned  with  down,  and 
afterward*  becomes  a  fingle  oblong  feed,  crowned  with 
long  down.  Linnueus  mentions  fourteen,  and  Miller 
eight  fpecies. 

rI  he  root  of  cacalia,  macerated  in  wine,  and  made  into 
an  eclegma,  or  chewed  by  it  (elf,  is  faid  to  cure  coughs. 
Its  feeds  pulverifed  and  made  into  a  cerate,  and  ufed  as  an 
ointment,  render  the  (kin  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles. 
COLTIE,  among  the  Timber  Merchants,  a  word  ufed  to  ex¬ 
prefs  a  tree  which  has  a  defeCt  in  fome  one  of  its  annual 
circles,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  many  of  the  ufes  it 
might  have  been  otherwife  fit  for  In  this  cafe  fome  one 
of  the  annual  circles  near  the  centre  is  perceived  by  the 
eye  to  be  thicker  than  the  reft,  and  its  fap-veffels  larger. 
It  has  an  appearance  much  different  from  that  of  the 
others,  and  is  fo  loofely  connected  both  to  its  inveftient, 
and  inverted  circles,  that,  on  fawing  a  tranfverfe  piece 
of  the  trunk  off,  it  will  flip  out  from  the  others,  and  fo 
leave  the  heart  loofe,  and  the  reft  hollow,  feeming  to 
have  been  only  fitted,  not  connected  to  the  others.  In 
fplitting  the  wood  for  other  ufes,  it  yet  more  readily 
drops  out,  and  the  timber  of  fuch  a  tree  is  therefore 
mqch  lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  that  of  others.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  to  what  accident,  in  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  this  is  owing,  but  it  feems  probable  that  it  expofes 
the  tree  to  other  accidents ;  in  particular  Bobart  feems 
to  think,  that  among  the  trees  which  were  fplit  by  the 
hard  froft,  in  the  year  1683,  while  other  trees  of  the 
like  fizes  and  kinds  efcaped,  this  coltitiefs  might  be  the 
occafion  of  the  mifehief,  as  well  as  their  being  wind- 
fhaken,  or  lagged.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  163. 

COLUBER,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  very  numerous  ge- 
nusof  serpents,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  covered  with 
feuta,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  with  fquanue,  or 
feales.  See  Viper. 

COLUBRINUM,  lignum.  See  Ligum  colubrinum. 
COLUM,  in  Ornithology,  is  probably  a  fpecies  of  the  crane, 
and  common  at  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe  birds 
have  a  remarkable  flexion  in  the  afpera  arteria ,  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Dr.  Parfons ;  and  which  he  conjectures  may 
ferve  for  the  retention  of  infpired  air,  whilft  they  plunge 
deep  into  the  water  in  purfuitof  (ood,  or  traverfe  dif¬ 
ferent  climates  through  various  degrees  of  rarefied  and 
condenfed  air.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  hi.  art.  24.  p.  211. 
COLUMBA.  See  Pigeon. 

Columba  galeata.  See  Helmet-^««. 

Columba  Greenlandica ,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fmall,  well-tafted,  water  (owl,  called,  in  Eng- 
lilh,  the  fea  turtle  dove. 

Columba  Numidica.  See  Mahomet/h^b. 

Columba  r/to.  See  Laugher. 

Colu  m  ba  marina,  the  fea-dove,  in  Ichtyology,  the  name  of  an 
Eaft,  India  fi(h,  and  appearing  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the 
orbis,  or  moon-filh.  It  has  its  name  from  its  head,  and 
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prominent  cheft,  refembling  that  of  the  dove  ;  it  has  no; 
(cales,  but  is  variegated  with  feveral  very  oddly  placed 
marks  on  the  back  and  (ides.  It  is  a  fcarce  fi(h,  and  not 
much  valued,  being  but  an  ill-tafted  one. 

Col  u  mba  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  inftituted  by 
John  I.  of  Caflile,  about  the  year  1379. 

Columba  Noachi,  a  fmall  conftellation  in  the  fouthern 
hemilphere,  confiding  of  ten  (tars.  In  Sharp’s  Catalogue 
their  longitudes,  latitudes,  &c.  are  as  follow. 
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COLUMBAC  denotes  that  part  of  the  agallochum, 
which  is  between  the  heart,  and  that  part  next  to  the 
bark. 


COLUMBIN A,  a  name  given  by  A&uarius,  and  fome 
other  medical  writers,  to  the  verbena ,  or  common  ver¬ 
vain. 

Cohjmbina  Marga.  SeeMARLE. 

COLUMBINE,  Aquilegia ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  pentagynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  no  empalement,  but  is  coinpofed  of  five 
equal  oval  petals,  which  are  plain,  and  Ipread  open 
within,  and  have  five  equal  neCtariums,  ranged  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  petals,  each  of  the  horns  widening  up¬ 
ward.  It  hath  many  awl-(haped  (lamina,  and  five  oval 
germina,  which  afterward  become  five  cylindrical  veffels, 
which  are  filled  with  oval  (hining  feeds.  There  are  four 
fpecies. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  is  either  by 
fowing,  or  parting  the  old  roots  ;  but  the  old  roots  being 
very  apt  to  degenerate,  the  fowing  of  them  is  much  the 
heft  method. 

The  feeds  mud  be  fown  in  a  nur(ery-bed  in  Auguft  or 
September,  and  in  the  March  following  the  plants  will 
appear  above  the  ground,  at  which  time  they  muft  be 
carefully  cleared  of  weeds,  and  watered  gently  at  times, 
if  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon  requires  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  May  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  be  tranfpianted, 
and  muft  then  he  placed  at  eight  inches  diftanee,  in 
beds  of  good,  freffi,  undunged  earth,  and  they  m'uft 
here  be  alfo  kept  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  watered  as 
they  may  require  it ;  at  Michaelmas  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden,  and  in  the  May 
following  they  will  flower.  The  feeds  of  columbine  have 
been  commended,  in  fubftance  and  in  emulfion,  as  an 
anthelmintic,  as  an  aperient  in  the  jaundice,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  eruption  of  the  n.eafles  and  fmall-pox.  But 
their  fenfible  qualities  afford  little  foundation  for  virtues 
of  this  kind.  Thofe  afcribed  to  a  tinfture  of  the  flowers 
as  an  antiphlogiftic,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  gums,  and 
deterging  fcorbutic  ulcerations  in  the  mouth,  appear  to  be 
better  founded  :  the  tin&ure  being  made  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  differing  little  from  our  offi¬ 
cinal  tinClure  of  rofes. 

Columbine,  feathered,  in  Botany.  See  Meadow  Rue. 

Columbine,  a  kind  of  violet-coLOUR,  called  alfo  dove- 
colour.  See  Dying. 

COLUMBO  root  derives  its  name  from  Columbo,  a  town  in 
in  the  iflancl  of  Ceylon,  whither  it  was  tranfpianted  from 
Afia.  This  root  is  compofed  of  three  laminae,  the  cor¬ 
tical  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  ligneous 
about  half  an  inch,  and  the  medullary,  which  is  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  cir¬ 
cular  pieces  about  three  inches  thick,  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  bark  of  a  dark  brown  hue,  and  internally  it  is 
of  a  light  yellow.  If  hath  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  is 
bitter,  and  (lightly  pungent  to  the  tafte.  It  is  reckoned 
•almoft  a  lpecific  in  the  cholera  morbus,  naufea,  indigef- 
tion,  bilious  fever,  diarhcea,  dyfentery,  and  moft  dil'or- 
ders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  It  is  fedative,  corro¬ 
borant,  and  antifeptic.  It  is  more  effectual  than  the 
bark  in  pteferving  the  bile  from  putridity,  and  in  fome 
cafes  a  good  fubilitute  for  it.  The  common  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  A  tinc¬ 
ture  is  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  this  root  in  a  pint 
of  brandy,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  ta- 
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ble  fpoomul,  and  fpeediiy  relieves  colicky  pains  arifing 
Torn  flatulence  and  indigeftion.  An  extradt  likewife  of 
this  root  is  prepared  by  digefting  twelve  ounces  of  the 
powder  in  three  pints  of  refitted  fpirit  of  wine;  then 
filtring  the  tinfiure,  and  boiling  the  refid uum  in  differ¬ 
ent  water,  till  it  yields  little  or  no  tafte  to  the  liquor. 
1  his  decofiion  is  (trained  and  evaporated,  until  only  fix 
pints  remain ;  which  after  evaporation  in  a  vapour-bath, 
and  having  the  tinfiure  added  to  it,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  confidence  of  a  pill. 

COLUMBUS,  Congregation  of  St.  is  the  name  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  regular  canons,  formerly  of  great  extent ;  hav¬ 
ing  under  it  an  hundred  abbeys,  or  monafteries,  in  the 
Britifh  i (lands.  _  See  Congregation,  and  Canon. 
COLUMELLA,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  a  name  given  by  Mr. 
Lhuyd  to  the  mycetita,  or  fun g i t  iE ,  a  fort  of  fea  co¬ 
rals,  when  found  foffil,  as  they  very  frequently  are,  in  beds 
of  clay,  or  lodged  in  (tone. 

Columella,  in  Anatomy.  See  Uvula. 

CoLUMiLLiE  mufiulus  teres,  a  name  given  by  Morgagni, 
and  fome  others,  to  the  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  azygos 
uvula.  ' 

COLUMN,  in  Architecture ,  a  round  pillar,  made  to  fup- 
port,  or  adorn,  a  building. 

1  he  column  is  the  principal,  or  reigning  part,  of  an  ar- 
chitefionical  order. 

The  principal  laws  and  properties  of  this  eminent  mem¬ 
ber  of  architecture  are  thus  deduced.  Every  fulcrum, 
or  fupport,  is  fo  much  die  more  perfefi,  as  it  is  the  firmer, 
or  carries  the  greater  appearance  of  firmnefs  :  and  hence 
all  columns,  or  pillars,  ought  to  have  their  bafe,  or  foot, 
broader  than  themfelves.  See  Base. 

Again,  as  a  cylinder  and  a  quadrangular  prifm  are  more 
ealily  removed  out  of  their  place  than  a  truncated  cone, 
or  a  pyramid  on  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  altitude ; 
the  figure  of  columns  ought  not  to  be  cylindrical ;  nor  that 
of  a  pilafter  pyramidal  ;  but  both  die  one  and  the 
other,  to  be  contrafied,  or  dimimffied ;  1.  e,  to  grow 
lefs  and  lefs,  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  a  truncated  py¬ 
ramid.  r; 

For  the  fame  reafon,  the  loweft  parts  of  columns  ought  to 
be  cylindrical  j  that  of  pilafters,  pyramidal :  hence,  a- 
gain,  as  columns  are  more  firm,  if  their  diameter  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  their  height  than  if  it  bore  a  lefs, 
the  greater  ratio  is  to  be  chofen,  where  a  large  weight 
is  to  be  fuftained;  and  lefs,  where  a  lefier.  Farther,  as 
the  defign  of  a  column  is  to  fupport  a  weight,  it  muft 
never  be  fupported  without  an  entablature:  though  a 
column  raifed  on  ,  an  eminent  place,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
room  to  fear  its  being  thruft  out  of  its  place,  needs  no 
pedeftal. 

The  entire  column,  in  each  order,  is  compofed  of  three 
principal  parts ;  the  bafe ,  the  fioaft,  and  the  capital.  See 
the  proportion  of  each,  under  its  refpeaive  head, 
Capital,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  parts,  again,  is  fubdi— 
vidr'd  into  a  great  number  of  leffer,  called  members,  or 
mouldings :  fome  whereof  are  effencial,  and  found  in  all 
columns  ;  others  are  only  accidental,  and  found  in  parti¬ 
cular  orders. 

Columns  are  different,  according  to  the  feveral  orders 
they  are  ufed  in  ;  and  likewife,  not  only  with  regard  to 
their  order,  but  alfo  to  theii  matter,  conftrufiionf  form, 
difpofition,  and  ufe.  With  regard  to  order,  we  have  the 
Column,  Tufican,  the  (horteft,  and  moft  fimple,  of  all  the 
columns.  Its  height,  according  to  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
and  Vignola,  is  (even  diameters,  or  fourteen  modules ; 
according  to  Scamozzi,  it  is  fourteen  modules  ;  to  De 
Lorme,  twelve ;  to  Trajan’s  column,  fixteen.  Its  diminu¬ 
tion,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  one  fourth  of  the  diame¬ 
ter;  according  to  Vignola,  a  fifth;  and  according  to 
Trajan’s  column,  a  ninth.  Its  feveral  parts,  mouldings, 
&c.  fee  under  their  proper  heads ;  and  the  entire  figure, 
reprefented  in  Tab.  Architect,  fig.  24. 

Column,  Doric,  is  fomewhat  more  delicate:  its  (haft  is 
adorned  with  flutings:  its  height,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  modules  ;  to  Scamozzi,  feven* 
teen ;  to  Vignola,  fixteen ;  in  the  Colifeum,  nineteen  ; 
in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  fifteen  two  thirds.  Its  dimi¬ 
nution,  according  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  twelve  mi¬ 
nutes;  to  the  Colifeum,  four  minutes  and  a  half.  See 
Tab.  Architect,  fig.  25. 

Column,  Ionic,  is  more  delicate  ftill  ;  it  is  diftinguiffied 
from  the  reft  by  the  volute  in  its  capital,  and  by  its  bafe. 
See  Volute. 

Its  height,  according  to  Palladio,  is  feventeen  modules  one 
third  ;  according  to  Vignola,  eighteen.  Its  diminution, 
in  the  temple  of  Concord,  ten  minutes  and  a  half;  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  feven  and  a  half ;  Colifeum,  ten  minutes. 
•See  Tab.  Architect,  fig  26. 

Column,  Corinthian,  is  the  richeft  and  moft  delicate  of  all 
the  columns.  Its  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
-  leaves,  and  with  caulicolcs  ;  whence  fpring  out  little  vo¬ 
lutes. 


Its 
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Jts  height,  according  to  Vitruvius*  and  many  remains 
of  antique  porticos,  temples,  &c.  is  nineteen  modules  ; 
according  to  Serlio,  eighteen  :  to  the  Colifeum,  feven- 
teen  and  feven  tenths  •,  to  the  three  columns  in  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  twenty  ;  the  bafilica  of  Antoninus,  twenty.  Its 
diminution,  according  to  the  temple  of  Peace,  is  fix  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half;  the  Pantheon,  fix  one  eight ;  temples 
of  Sybil  and  Fauftina,  eight ;  Conftantine’s  arch,  feven  , 
portico  of  Septimius,  feven  and  a  half.  See  Tab.  Archileft. 

fig.  2“J.  ,  .  .  r  _ 

Column,  Compofite ,  has  two  rows  of  leaves  in  it?  capital, 
like  the  Corinthian  ;  and  angular  volutes,  like  the  Ionic. 
See  Composite.  ,  . 

Its  height,  according  to  Vignola,  and  the  arch  of  Titus, 
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It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  there  feems  more  of  ca¬ 
price  than  reafon  in  that  diverfity  found  in  the  heights 
of  columns  of  the  fame  order,  in  different  authors  ;  each 
of  whom  frequently  take  the  liberty  of  difpenfing  with 
his  own  rules.  Vitruvius,  for  inftance,  makes  the  Doric 
columns  of  temples  (horter  that  thofe  of  porticos  behind 
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is  twenty  modules;  to  Scamozzi,  and  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  nineteen  and  a  half ;  the  arch  of  Septimius, 
nineteen  and  nine  tenths.  Its  diminution,  according  to 
Titus’s  and  Septimius’s  arches,  feven  minutes;  baths  of 
Dioclefian,  eleven  minutes  one  third  ;  temple  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  fix  and  a  half.  See  Tab.  Architect,  fig.  28. 

An  ingenious  architect  has  furnifhed  the  editor  with  the 
following  table,  accommodated  to  the  meafures  of  the 
moft  approved  archite£ls  for  the  four  firft  orders;  and 
as  the  Compofite  (which  many  will  not  allow  to  be  a 
diftinft  order)  has  the  beft  effe£l  when  put  to  the  meafures 
of  the  Corinthian,  the  meafures  may  be  fupplied  from 
thofe  Of  that  order. 
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theatres :  Palladio  gives  a  greater  height  to  columns  (land¬ 
ing  on  pedeftals,  than  to  thofe  which  have  none ;  and 
Serlio  makes  his  column  a  third  (horter,  when  infulate  or 
detached,  than  when  contiguous  to  a  wall. 

But  notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  height  in  colurtms  of 
the  fame  order  in  different  authors,  they  (till  bear  a  like 

proportion 


COL 


proportion  in  the  feveral  orders  compared  with  each 
other  ;  by  which  they  go  increafing,  as  the  orders  are 
lefs  maflive. 

But  this  augmentation  is  greater  in  Tome  ordonnances 
than  in  others  :  for  in  the  antique  it  is  but  of  five  mo¬ 
dules,  or  femidiameters  for  the  five  orders  ;  the  fhorteft 
column,  that  is,  the  Tufcan,  being  fifteen  modules  ;  and 
the  longeft,  the  Compofite,  twenty.  In  Vitruvius,  this 
increafe  is  alfo  of  five  modules;  but  commences  from 
fourteen  modules,  and  ends  at  nineteen.  The  moderns 
ufually  make  it  greater  :  Scamozzi  makes  it  five  modules 
and  a  half  ;  Palladio  and  Serlio,  fix. 

From  the  feveral  proportions  of  columns  afiigned  by  fe¬ 
veral  authors,  M.  Perrault  has  drawn  a  new  one  ;  which 
is  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  the  red.  Thus,  he 
makes  the  Tufcan  column  fourteen  modules  two  thirds  ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  mean  between  the  Tufcan  of  Vitru¬ 
vius,  fourteen,  and  that  of  Trajan’s  column ,  eighteen  : 
the  height  of  the  Doric  column  he  makes  fixteen  modules  ; 
which  is  a  mean  between  the  fourteen  of  Vitruvius,  and 
the  nineteen  of  the  Colifeum  :  the  Ionic  he  makes  feven- 


teen  modules  one  third  ;  which  is  a  mean  between  the 
fixteen  of  Serlio,  and  the  nineteen  of  the  Colifeum  :  the 
Corinthian  column  he  makes  eighteen  modules  two  thirds  ; 
as  being  a  medium  between  the  fixteen  modules  fix  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  temple  of  the  Sybil,  and  the  twenty  modules 
fix  minutes  of  the  three  columns  of  the  Roman  Forum  s 
laltly,  the  Compofite  column ,  by  the  fame  rule,  he  makes 
twenty  modules;  that  height  being  a  mean  between  the 
arch  of  Titus,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 

Indeed,  the  rule  by  whichheproceedsfeemsveryreafonable; 
viz.  that  the  progreffional  advance  of  each  column  in  the 
different  orders  is  to  be  equal ;  fo  that  having  fettled  the 
whole  progrelfion,  from  the  Tufcan  to  the" Compofite, 
at  five  modules  ten  minutes  ;  this  being  a  mean  between 
the  five  modules  of  the  antique,  and  the  five  and  a  half 
of  the  moderns;  he  divides  this  fum,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  fixty  minutes,  into  four  equal  parts,  giving 
forty  minutes  to  the  prcgrelfion  of  each  order  :  this 
makes  the  Tufcan  column  fourteen  modules  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  the  Doric  becomes  fixteen,  the  Ionic  feventeen 
ten  minutes,  the  Corinthian  eighteen  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  Compofite  twenty  modules. 

For  the  diftinguiihing  characters  of  each  order  of  columns , 
fee  Order.  For  the  matter  of  columns ,  fee  Stone, 
Marble,  See.  For  their  ufe  and  application,  fee  Build¬ 
ing.  For  the  ranging  of  column!,  and  the  fpaces  to  be 
obferved  between  each,  lee  IntE.rcolumni aTjon. 

Columns,  different  With  regard  to  their  matter. 

Co  LUMN,/i^/f.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended,  not 
only  columns  of  various  metals,  and  other  fufible  matters, 
as  glafs,  See.  but  alfo  thofe  of  ftone,  faid  to  have  been 
call  ;  the  fecret  of  which  fome  will  have  us  believe  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 

Column,  hydraulic ,  is  that  whofe  (haft  appears  to  be  of 
cryftal  ;  being  formed  by  a  number  of  little  threads  of 
water,  falling  from  holes  made  in  a  girt  of  metal,  at 
equal  diftances,  by  means  of  a  pipe  mounting  through 
the  middle  thereof ;  as  in  the  gardens  at  Verfailles. 

Column,  hydiaultc,  alfo  denotes  a  column  from  whofe  top 
proceeds  a  jet  d’eau,  to  which  the  capital  ferves  as  a  ba¬ 
ton  ;  whence  the  water  defeends  by  a  little  pipe,  which 
turns  fpirally  around  the  {haft.  Such  are  the  Ionic  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  cafcade  of  the  Belvidera  at  Frefcati ;  and 
thofe  of  the  vineyarcFMatthei  at  Rome. 

Co  lumn,  moulded,  is  that  made  by  impaftation  of  gra¬ 
vel  and  flints  of  divers  colours,  which  are  bound  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  cement,  which  grows  perfectly  hard,  and 
receives  n  polifh  like  marble. 

The  fecret  of  making  thefe,  it  appears,  the  ancients 
were  mailers  of,  by  the  columns  lately  difeovered  near 
Algiers  ;  which  are,  doubtlefs,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Julia  Ctefarea  :  on  all  thefe  is  found  the  very  fame  in- 
feription  in  antique  charaflers  ;  the  contours,  accents, 
and  even  faults,  being  repeated  in  every  {haft  :  an  in- 
conteftable  proof  of  their  being  moulded. 

Column,  tranfper ent,  any  column  made  of  tranfparent 
matter :  as  were  thofe  of  cryftal  in  the  theatre  of  Scau- 
rus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  and  thofe  of  tranfparent  ala- 
balter,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice. 

Column,  water ,  is  a  fort  whofe  fiiaft  is  formed  of  a  large 
jet  d’eau  ;  which,  {'pouting  out  wafer  violently  from  the 
bafe,  drives  it  within  the  tambour  of  the  capital,  which 
is  made  hollow  ;  whence,  falling  down  again,  it  has 
the  effe£t  of  a  liquid  cryflal  column.  See  Fountain. 

An  inftance  of  this  we  havd  at  Quinta  d’Aveiro,  near 
Lifbon. 

Column  sf  lands,  or  tambours,  that  whofe  fliaft  i3  formed 
of  leveral  courfes  of  {lone,  or  blocks  of  marble,  lefs 
high  than  the  diameter  of  the  column :  this  is  what  U1-* 
pian  means  by  columna  firufiilis  or  adpafla  ;  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  celumna  jolida ,  or  Integra ■,  i.  e.  of  one 
piece. 
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Columns,  with  regard  to  their  conjlrti Elion. 

Column  of  Joinery,  is  that  made  of  flrotig  timber-boards, 
joined,  glued,  and  pinned  together  :  it  is  hollow,  turned 
in  the  lathe,  and  ufually  fluted.  Such  are  the  columns  in 
molt  altar-pieces. 

Column  of  Mafonry ,  is  made  of  rough  ftone,  well  laid 
and  covered  with  plafter  ;  or  of  bricks  moulded  triangu¬ 
lar-wife,  and  covered  with  ftucco. 

Column  in  truncheons,  or  pieces,  confifts  of  three,  four, 
or  five  pieces  of  ftone,  or  metal;  differing  from  the 


at 
that 


tambours,  as 'being  higher  than  the  diameter  of  the 
■column. 

Column,  geminated,  that  whofe  fhaft  is  formed  by  three 
fimilar  and  equal  fides,  or  ribs  of  ftone,  fitted  within  one 
another  ;  and  fattened  at  bottom  with  iron  pins,  and 
the  top  with  cramp-irons.  This  is  to  be  fluted 
the  joints  may  be  the  lefs  difcernible. 

Column,  incrufiated ,  is  made  of  feveral  ribs,  or  thin  (hells 
of  fine  marble,  or  fome  other  rare  ftone,  cemented  upon 
a  mould  of  ftone,  brick,  or  the  like.  This  is  done  with 
defign  both  to  fave  the  precious  matter,  as  oriental  jafper, 
lapis  lazuli,  agat,  &c.  or  to  reprefent  pieces  of  fuch 
ftones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  by  the  neatnefs  and 
dofenefs  of  the  incruftation,  which  renders  the  joints 
imperceptible. 

Column,  cabled,  or  rudented,  is  a  column  having  projeflures 
in  form  of  cables,  or  canes,  in  the  naked  of  the  fliaft ; 
each  cable  having  an  effebl  oppofite  to  that  of  a  fluting  ; 
and  accompanied  with  a  little  lift  on  each  fide. 

Column,  corolitic,  that  adorned  with  foliages,  or  leaves 
and  branches  turned  fpirally  around  the  (haft ;  or  in 
form  of  crowns,  and  feftoons. 

Thefe  were  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  eretting  ftatues  on  ; 
which  hence  took  the  denomination  of  corolitic.  They 
are  very  fuitable  in  tiiumphal  arches,  and  decorations 
of  theatres. 

Column,  colojfal,  a  column  of  enormous  fize,  too  large  to 
enter  any  ordonnance  of  architecture;  to  be  placed  fo- 
litary,  in  the  middle  of  a  fquare,  See. 

Such  is  the  Trajan  column ;  whofe  proportions  are  Do - 
ric,  its  profile  Tufcan,  and  its  pedeftal  Corinthian  ; 
twelve  feet  and  one  eighth  in  diameter,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  height,  including  the  bafe  and  the  capital.  Its 
bafe  confifts  of  twelve  ftones  of  an  enormous  fize,  and 
it  is  raifed  on  a  focle  or  foot  of  eight  fteps.  The  pedeftal 
of  this  column  has  eighteen  feet,  and  the  crowning  fix¬ 
teen  and  a  half.  It  fupports  a  bazen  (latue  of  St. 
Peter,  thirteen  feet  high  ;  the  whole  making  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-feven  ancient  Roman  feet.  It  was  built 
by  Apollodorus,  in  a  large  fquare  at  Rome  called  the 
Forum  Romanum  ;  and  confifts  of  thirty-four  tambours, 
or  blocks,  or  pieces  of  white  marble,  taking  in  the 
crowning.  It  is  adorned  from  top  to  bottom  with  bafib 
relievos,  reprefenting  the  great  a&ions  of  that  emperor 
againft  the  Dacae. 

Several  learned  men  have  explained  the  bas  reliefs  of  the 
Trajan  column-,  and,  among  others,  Ciaconius  and  Fa- 
bretti .  The  late  king  of  France,  Lewis  XIV.  had  mo¬ 
dels  of  all  the  bas  reliefs  taken  off  in  plaifter  of  Paris. 
See  Column,  hifiorical,  and  hollow. 

The  Antonine  column ,  which  is  alfo  of  white  marble,  is 
inferior  to  the  Trajan  in  beauty  of  fculpture,  but  ex¬ 
ceeds  ic  in  height  ;  being  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
feet  to  the  capital,  befides  feven  feet  of  the  pedeftal 
under  ground.  See  Column,  hollow. 

Laftly,  the  London  column,  or  monument,  is  of  ftone, 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  and  two  high; 
taking  in  the  pedeftal  and  crowning. 

Column,  cylindrical ,  is  that  which  has  neither  fuelling  nor 
diminution. 

Column,  diminijhed ,  is  that  which  has  no  fwelling,  but 
begins  to  taper,  or  diminifh,  from  the  bafe  ;  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  trees. 

Such  are  mod  of  the  antique  columns  of  granite  ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  Corinthian  ones  in  the  porch  of  the  Pantheon. 
To  diminifh  a  column.  Draw  a  tranfveife  line  ( Plate  Ar- 
chitetture ,  fig.  36.J  at  one  third  of  the  whole  height  of 
that  column  ;  then  fet  off  the  diminution  on  each  end  of 
the  line  :  on  the  extreme  diameter  of  the  column  inwards 
deferibe  afemicircle,  and  continue  the  divifions  laft  made 
to  the  neck  of  the  column  ;  divide  the  intermediate  fpace 
into  fix  equal  parts,  and  make  the  like  number  of  divi¬ 
fions  on  that  part  of  the  circle  which  is  between  the  per 
pendiculars  of  the  necking  and  the  greateft  diameter 
lines  drawn  from  thefe  divifions  will  interfeCl  the  feveral 
tranfverfe  lines,  and  give  the  diameter  at  each  of  thofe 
points :  a  curve  drawn  that  will  touch  in  thofe  points, 
will  form  the  outline  of  the  column  properly  dirtainilhed. 

Columns  denominated  from  their  form. 

Colvmn,  fluted,  called  alfo  channelled,  and  ftriated column ; 
that  whofe  fliaft  is  adorned  with  flutes,  or  channellings  j 
either  from  top  to  bottom;  or  only  two  thirds  of  its 
height. 

10  O  Colvmn, 
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Column,  fluted  and  called ,  is  that  whofe  flutes  are  filled 
up  with  cables,  reeds,  or  ftaves  ;  beginning  from  the 
bottom  of  the  (haft,  and  reaching  one  third  of  its  height. 
Column,  fluted,  enriched ,  is  that  whofe  flutings  are  filled 
up  with  ornaments  of  foliages,  rinds,  ribbons,  See.  in- 

ftead  of  cables.  -  f 

Column,  Gothic,  a  round  pillar,  either  too  fhort  for  its 
bulk,  or  too  flender  for  its  height ;  as  having,  fome- 
times,  twenty  diameters;  and  this  without  either  dimi¬ 
nution,  or  fwelling  :  yet  its  ornaments,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  its  work,  being  as  far  from  thofe  of  the  antique 

as  its  proportions.  c 

Column,  Hermetic, ,  a  kind  of  pilafter,  in  nnnnao 
terme;  having  the  head  of  a  man,  in  lieu  of  a  capital. 

It  had  its  name  from  a  cuftom,  among  the  ancients,  of 
placing  Mercury’s  head,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Hermes, 

Coluh'<N°P,  »#^7are  thofe  too  fhort  for  the  order  whofe 
capital  they  Dear  t  as  the  pillars  m  Gotl.te  churches 
ufuallv  are.  See  Massive. 

Under  the  term  maffive  are,  likewife,  frequently  com- 
nrehended  ruftic  and  Tt ufcan  columns. 

Column,  oval ,  that  whofe  (haft  has  a  flatnc.s;  its  plan 

heinff  made  oval,  to  reduce  the  projecture.  _  .  . 

CODUMN,  P.JI.J,  that  whofe  draft  is  formed  tmt.arton 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  bark  and  knots. 

This  kind  of  column,  in  the  Tufcan  proportion,  may  be 
ufed  in  the  gates  of  parks  and  gardens;  and  in  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  paftoral  feenes,  Sec. 

Column,  polygonous,  has  feveral  Tides,  or  faces :  the  mod 
regular  of  thefe  have  eight  faces.. 

This,  with  the  oval  and  cylindrical  columns ,  Davilcr  re- 
tfards  us  abufes  in  arcliitc£tuie. 

C ol u v N ,  ferpentine ,  a  column  formed  of  three  ferpents, 
twifted  together  ;  the  heads  whereof  ferye  as  a  capital. 

An  inftance  of  this  is  at  Conftant.nople,  in  the  fquare 
called  Atmeidan,  anciently  the  Hippodrome.  P.  Gyl- 
Hus  calls  this  the  Delphic  column  ;  as  imagining  it  an¬ 
ciently  fervedfor  the  tripod  of  Apollo  in  the  temple  at 
Delphos.  It  is  now  ordinarily  called  the  talfman ,  or 

CoTumk fuelled,  are  thofe  which  have  a  bulging,  or 
fwelling,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  (haft. 
Authors  are  much  divided  on  the  iubjeft  of  this  filing 
Sir  H  Wotton  treats  it  as  a  molt  ridiculous  abufe  .  yet 
tile  pradice  obtains  among  the  modern  architeds  ;  who 
Generally  make  their  a  little  bigger  at  one  third 

Of  their  height,  then  at  the  bafe  ;  i.  e.  they  dimimfh  the 
column  near  the  bafe  ;  which  makes  the  upper  part  ap¬ 
pear  big.  and  occafions  a  fwelling  at  about  one  third  of 

This^ fwelling  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients  M.  Le  Cle.c  obferves,  nought  not  to  exceed  one 
minute  and  a  half  at  mod-  He  thinks  it  ought  never  to 
Se  ufed  excepting  where  there  is  a  particular  occafion 
ft, tt  where  cbm*  are  to  be  placed  over  one 

Column,*  i»  that  whofe  lhaft  is  twitted  round,  in 

10  of  \  ferew,  with  fix  circumvolutions  ;  being, 

ordSly,  of  £  Corinthian  order.  Vignola  firft  found 

Co^Nt^/S’^hat  "bofe  Surer  follow  the  con. 
,our  of  the  (haft,  in  a  fpiral  line  throughout  the  whole 
length  ;  whereof  there  are  fo me  antique  ones-  of  por- 

nhvrv,  and  hard  marble.  ■  .  .  f  .  * 

Column",  m.jUi  and  .nrM,  is  that,  one  third  of  whofe 
(haft  is  fluted,  and  the  reft  adorned  with  foliage  and 
other  enrichments:  and  which,  being  all  of  ma.ble,  is 

enriched  with  fculpture  from  bottom  to  top. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  tmflei  column  is  formed  of  two  or 
three  (lender  lhafts,  twifted  round,  fo  as  to  leave  a  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  middle.  Sometimes  the  (lutings  are  fpiral, 
yet'  the  (haft  ftrait  ;  which  fuccecds  very  well  in  the 

more  delicate  orders.  t 

Columns  denominated  from  their  dr JpoJilson.  . 

Column  infer  ted,  or  backed,  is  that  let  into  a  well,  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  its  diameter.  .  ... 

Column  niched,  is  that  whofe  (haft  enters,  win  ia  its 
diameter,  into  a  wall,  which  is  hollowed  for  its  recep¬ 
tion  •  with  its  plane  parallel  to  the  projedlure  of  the  tore. 
Such  is  that  in  the  portal  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  . 
Column,  angular,  is  an  infulated  column,  placed  in  the 
coin  or  corner  of  a  portico  ;  or  inferred  into  the  corner 
of  n  huildine  :  or  even  a  column  that  flanks  an  angle, 
C'ther  acute  or  obtufc,  of  a  figure  of  many  (ides. 
Column,  attic,  according  to  Pliny,  is  a  pilafter  infulated*, 
having  four  equal  faces,  or  tides;  and  of  the  higheit 
proportion,  v.'g.  Corinthian. 

Columns,  cantoned,  are  thofe  engaged  in  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  a  fquare  pillar,  to  fupport  four  fprings  of  an 

Columns,  coupled,  are  thofe  difpofed,  by  two  and  two 
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fo  as  almoft  to  touch  each  other  at  their  bafes,  and  ca^ 
pitals. 

Column,  doubled,  is  an  affemblage  of  two  columns,  joined 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  two  (hafts  penetrate  each 
other  with  a  third  of  their  diameter.  Such  are  thofe  of 
the  four  angles  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 

Column,  flanked,  according  to  M.  Blondel,  is  a  column 
engaged  with  one  half,  or  at  lead  one  third  of  its  diame¬ 
ter,  between  two  demi-pilafters. 

Columns,  grouped,  are  thofe  placed  on  the  fame  pedeftal, 
or  focle ;  either  by  three  and  three,  or  by  four  and 
four. 

Column,  infulated,  is  that  (landing  free,  and  detached  on 
all  Tides,  from  any  other  body. 

Columns,  median.  Vitruvius  gives  the  name  column*  me- 
diana  to  the  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  porch,  which 
have  their  intercolumniation  larger  than  the  reft  :  that 
if  thefe  laft  for  inftance,  be  pycrv  ftyle,  the  mediancs  are 
eufiyle. 

The  term  may  a'fo  be  applied  to  the  middle  row  of  co¬ 
lumns,  in  a  frontifpiece  adorned  with  three  orders. 
Column,  Trajan,  a  famous  hiftorical  column,  eredled  in 
Rome,  inhonourof  the  emperor  'irajan.  See  Column, 

eotdffal. 

Columns  denominated  from  their  ufe. 

Column,  agronomical,  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of 
a  very  high  tower;  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiial  afeent 
to  an  armillary  fphere  placed  at  the  top,  for  obferving 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Such  is  that,  of  the  Doric  order,  eredled  at  the  Hotel  de 
Soiflons,  at  Paris,  by  Catherine  De  Medicis,  for  the 
obfervations  of  Orontius  Fineus,  a  celebrated  aftrono- 
mer  of  that  time. 

Column,  chronological,  that  which  bears  fome  hiftorical 
infcrlption,  digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time;  as 
by  luftres,  olympiads,  fafti,  epoch  ay,  annals,  Sec.  At 
Athens  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  were 
inferibed  the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  digefted  into 
olympaids. 

Column,  funeral,  is  that  which  bears  an  urn,  where  are 
fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  the  allies  of  fome  deceafed  hero  ; 
and  whofe  (haft  is  fometimes  over  fpread  with  tears,  or 
flames ;  which  are  fymbols  of  grief,  and  of  immortality. 
Column,  gnomonic,  is  a  cylinder,  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  fliadow  of  a  ftyle. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds:  in  the  one,  the  ftyle  is 
fixed,  and  the  hour-lines  are  no  more  than  the  projection 
of  a  vertical  dial  on  a  cylindrical  furface. 

In  the  other,  the  ftyle  is  moveable  ;  and  the  hour-lines 
are  drawn  to  the  different  heights  of  the  fun,  in  the 
different  feafons  of  the  year.  See  Dial. 

Column,  hiftorical,  is  that  whofe  {haft  is  adorned  with  a 
baflo  relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole  length, 
and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  gre'at  perfonage. 
Such  are  the  Trqjan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Ptome. 

Hjtorical  columns  may  likewife  be  divided  by  bands,  or 
tambours,  into  feparate  baflo  relievos,  containing  dif- 
tine,  fubjedfts  ;  by  which  means,  the  fame  columns  may 
likewife  be  made  to  anfwer  the  end  of  chronological 
ones.  Thi3  manner  Vignola  prefers  to  the  former ; 
which,  he  thinks,  appears  too  much  confufed. 

Column,  hollow,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  fhurcafe  within 
fide,  for  the  convenience  of  afeending  to  the  top.  As 
the  Trajan  column,  the  ftaircafe  whereof  con  lifts  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty -five  fteps,  and  is  illumined  by 
forty-four  little  windows. — The  Antonine  column 
has  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  fteps,  with  fifty- 
fix  windows;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  by  tambours  of 
white  marble.  The  monument  or  fir c-column  at  London, 
has  alfo  a  ftaircafe  ;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top. 
Thefe  kind  of  columns  are  called  alfo  column a  coclides,  or 
cock  idea.  See  Monument. 

Column,  indicative,  that  which  ferves  to  fhew  the  tides, 
Sec.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind,  there  is  one  at 
Grand  Cairo,  of  marble,  whereon  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile  are  exprefled  :  by  this  they  form  a  judgment  of 
the  fucceeding  feafon  :  when  the  water,  lor  inftance, 
afeends  to  twenty-three  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great  fertility 
in  Egypt. 

Column,  injhuflive,  that  raifed,  according  to  Jofephus, 
lib.  i,  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon  were  en¬ 
graven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fciences. 

Baudolet  tells  us,  that  the  foil  of  Pififtratus  raifed  an¬ 
other  of  this  kind,  of  ftone  ;  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  agriculture. 

Column,  itinerary ,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  placed  in 
the  crofs-wavs  in  large  roads  j  ferving  to  (hew  the  differ¬ 
ent  routs,  by  the  inferiptions  thereupon. 

Column,  laftary,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feftus,  was  a 
column  erefted  in  the  herb-market,  which  is  now  the 
place  Montanara  ;  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal, 

wherein 
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'wherein  young  children,  abandoned  by  their  parents 
out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  public  expence. 

Column,  legal.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  there  were 
columns  railed  in  public  places,  whereon  were  engraven 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftatc. 

Column,  limitrophous ,  or  boundary,  is  that  which  fhews 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom,  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that,  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  eretted 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Indies. 

As  to  thofe  of  Hercules,  ordinarily  called  his  columns ,  or 
pillars ;  they  are  two  very  fteep  mountains  in  the  (freights 
of  Gades,  now  Gibraltar. 

Column,  luminous ,  is  a  fort  of  column  formed  on  a  cylin¬ 
drical  frame,  mounted  and  covered  over  with  oiled  paper, 
©r  gauze  ;  fo  that  lights  being  difpofed  in  ranks  within, 
over  each  other,  the  whole  appears  as  on  fire. 

This  fort  of  column  is  likewife  made  with  rows  of  lamps, 
or  torches  running  round  its  (haft ;  either  in  horizontal 
belts,  or  bands  ;  or  in  a  fpirial  line,  over  a  continued 
feltoon  of  flowers. 

Column,  manubiary,  from  the  Latin  manubice,  [polls  of  the 
enemy  ;  a  column  adorned  with  trophies,  built  in  imitation 
of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were  anciently 
hung. 

Column,  memorial ,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any  remark¬ 
able  event;  as  the  monument  in  London,  built  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city,  in  1666. 
It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow',  with  a  winding 
(taircafe  ;  and  terminated  at  top  with  waving  flames. 
See  Monument. 

There  is  alfo  another  of  the  like  kind,  in  form  of  an 
obeli  Ik,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Palatinate,  in 
memory  of  the  famous  paflage  of  that  river,  by  the  gteat 
Guftavus  Adolphur,  and  his  army. 

Column,  tnenian,  any  column  which  fupports  a  balcony,  or 
meniana.  I  he  origin  of  this  kind  of  column,  Suetonius 
and  Afcanius  iefcr  to  one  Menias;  who,  having  fold  his 
houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be  converted  into 
a  public  edifice,  refervedto  himfelf  the  right  of  railing  a 
column  without-fide,  to  bear  a  balcony  ;  whence  he  might 
fee  the  (hews. 

Column,  miliary ,  was  a  column  of  marble,  raifed  by  order 
of  Augullus,  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  Forum  ;  from 
whence,  as  a  centre,  the  di (lances  of  the  feveral  cities, 
&c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by  other  miliary  co¬ 
lumns  difpofed  at  equal  diftanecs,  on  all  the  grand  roads. 
This  column  was  of  white  marble ;  the  fame  wdth  that 
which  is  now  feen  on  the  balluftrade  of  the  petron  of  the 
Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  proportion  is  maflive  ;  being  a 
fhort  cylinder,  fupporting  a  fymbol  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth. 

It  was  called  milliauum  aureum ,  as  having  been  gilt,  at 
lead  the  ball,  by  order  of  Auguftus.  It  was  reflored  by 
the  emperors  Vefpafian  and  Adrian  ;  as  appears  by  the 
inferipttons. 

Column,  military,  among  the  Romans,  a  column  whereon 
was  engraven  a  lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman  army, 
ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order;  with  defign  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  foldiers,  and  of 
the  order  preferved  in  any  military  expedition. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  military  column,  which 
they  called  columna  bellica,  Handing  before  the  temple  of 
Janus;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  declared  war, 
by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies  coun¬ 
tries. 

Column,  phofporical ,  a  light -houfe  %  or  a  hollow  column , 
built  ou  a  rock  or  the  tip  of  a  mole,  or  other  eminence, 
to  ferve  as  a  lantern  to  a  port. 

Column,  rojiral,  that  adorned  with  the  beaks  or  prows 
of  fhips,  and  gallies,  with  anchors  and  grapplers;  crefl- 
ed,  either  in  memory  of  a  naval  victory  ;  as  the  Tufcan 
column,  in  the  Capitol:  or,  in  honour  of  fome  admiral; 
as  the  Doric  ones,  at  the  entrance  of  the  caftle  de 
Richelieu. 

Column,  f pulchral ,  anciently,  was  a  column,  erected  on  a 
tomb  or  fepulchre ;  with  an  infeription  on  its  bafe. 
See  Tomb,  &c. 

Thofe  over  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  difiin£tion  were  very 
large  ;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall :  thefe  laft 
are  called  Jlclcs  and  appi. 

Column,  jlatuary,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such 
was  that  erected  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Major  at  Rome;  to  fupport  a 
ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  See  Sta¬ 
tue. 

This  column  was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  Peace  ;  its  (haft 
is  a  fmgle  block  of  white  marble,  forty-nine  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  diameter  ;  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  fluted. 

The  term  Jlatuary  column,  may  likewife  he  applied  to  Ca¬ 
ryatides,  Pe'rfians,  Termini,  and  other  human  figures  ; 
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which  do  the  office  of  columns  and  which  Vitruvius 
calls  Telamones,  and  Atlantes. 

Column,  fymboltcal ,  is  a  eo/«OT«reprefenting  fome  particu¬ 
lar  country,  by  the  attributes  proper  thereto  ;  as  that  of 
the.  French  order,  fet  with  fleurs-de-lis,  in  the  fron- 
t Apiece  of  the  Jefuits  church  at  Rouen  :  or  fome  memo¬ 
rable  aflion  ;  as  the  Corvinian  column,  on  which  was  a 
crow;  ereded  to  Valerius  Maximus,  furnamed  Corvi- 
nus,  in  memory  of  his  defeat  of  a  giant  in  the  armv  of 
the  Gauls,  by  the  affiflance  of  a  crow. 

Under  the  title  of  fymbolic  columns ,  may  alfo  be  compre¬ 
hended  thofe  that  feive  for  fymbols.  Such  is  that  on 
a  medal  of  Nero,  which  exprefs  the  (lability  of  the 
Roman  empire.  See  Symbol. 

Column,  triumphal,  a  column  ere&ed  among  the  ancients 
in  honour  of  an  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  ftones,  or 
courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns  as 
he  had  made  different  military  expeditions. 

Each  crown  had  its  particular  name  :  as  vallaris,  which 
was  befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a 
palifade  :  muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets,  or  battle¬ 
ments;  for  having  mounted  an  aflault :  navalis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veflels  ;  for  having  overcome  at  fea : 
obfidionalis,  or  graminalis,  of  grafs ;  for  having  raifed 
a  fiege:  ovans,  of  myrtle;  which  exprefled  an  ovation 
or  little  triumph  :  and  triumphalis,  of  laurel  ;  for  a 
grand  triumph. 

Procopius  tells  us  of  a  column  of  this  kind,  ereded  in  the 
place  called  Auguftcum,  before  the  imperial  palace  of 
Conftantinople,  fupporting  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the 
emperor  Juftinian. 

Column,  zoopboric,  a  kind  of  ftatuary  column ,  whereon  is 
placed  a  figure  of  fome  animal.  Such  is  one  of  the  two 
columns  of  the  great  gate  of  Venice  ;  whereon  is  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  and  the  arms  of  the  republic  :  or  that  at 
Sienna,  which  bears  the  wolf  that  fuckled  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

Column,  fceno?raphy  of  a.  See  Scenography. 
Column,  in  JVar,  denotes  a  deep  file,  or  row  of  troops; 
or  divifion  of  an  army,  which  marches  at  the  fame  time, 
and  towards  the  fame  place,  at  intervals  large  enough  to 
avoid  confufion. 

An  army  marches  in  one,  two,  three,  or  more  columns , 
according  as  the  ground  will  allow,  and  the  general  fees 
expedient. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  fneaking  of  veflels  at 
fea,  following  each  other  in  the  fame  line. — It  is  difficult 
to  form  columns  at  fea,  unlefs  the  wind  be  in  ftern. 
Column,  among  Printers,  L  half  a  page,  when  the  page 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  from  top  to  bottom.  See 
Printing. 

COLUMNA  nafi,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  of  anatomy,  for 
the  fielhy  end  of  the  nose,  jutting  out  over  the  upper 
lip.  rr 

Columna  oris,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  uvula. 
COLUMNAR  cornea,  in  Anatomy,  called  a’fo  laccrtuli,  and 
column* cordis,  are  feveral  fmall  mufcles  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart ;  derived,  and,  as  it  were,  detached  from 
the  parietes  of  thofe  ventricles,  and  connected  by  ten¬ 
dinous  extremities  to  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Ihefe  little  columns,  or  pillars,  being  faftened  to  the 
parietes  of  the  heart  on  one  fide,  and  the  tricufpid  and 
mitral  valves  on  the  other,  do,  by  the  contraction  in 
the  fyftole  of  the  heart,  draw  out  the  valves  ;  and  by  that 
means  not  only  (hut  the  orifices  of  the  veins,  but  more 
exaflly  clofe  the  ventricles  in  their  fyftole. 

COLUMNAR  marble.  See  Basal tes. 

COLUMNARIS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
tall,  milky  bell-floiver ;  the  campanula  ladle feem.  Ger. 
Emac.  Ind.  2. 

COLUMN  ARIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a  heavy  tribute, 
demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was  firft  laid 
on  by  Julius  Caefar,  in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  extra¬ 
vagant  expences  laid  out  on  fumptuous  buildings. 
COLUMNEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angio- 
Jpermia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath 
one  petal,  of  the  ringent  or  grinning  kind,  with  a  fwell- 
ing  tube,  divided  above  into  two  lips ;  the  upper  ereeft 
and  entire,  the  lower  divided  into  three  parts  which 
fpread  open  :  it  hath  four  (lamina,  two  longer  than  the 
other  ;  thefe  are  inclofed  in  the  upper  lip.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  fituated  a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  globular  berry  with  two  cells  fitting  in  the  em- 
palement,  containing  feveral  oblong  feeds.  We  know 
but  one  fpecies,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  warmed 
parts  of  America. 

COLUMNELLA,  little  column ,  in  Botany,  denotes  the 
fubftance  that  pafles  through  the  capfule,  and  conne£ls 
the  feveral  partitions  and  feeds. 

COLUMN  JATED  winding  flairs.  See  Stairs. 
COLUMNIFERI,  an  ord.er  of  plants  in  the  Fragment* 
Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

COLURES 
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COLURES,  in  Geography  and  Jjfronomy,  are  two  great  cir¬ 
cles,  imagined  to  interfedh  each  other  at  right  angles,  in 
the  poles  of  the  world. 

The  word  is  derived  from  koXoj,  rnuttlus,  or  truncates, 
and  nfa,  tail ;  q.  d.  appearing  with  the  tail  cut  off  ;  becaufe 
never  feen  entiie  above  the  horizon.  ,  , 

The  colour es  pafs,  one  of  them  through  the  folftitiai,  and 
the  other  through  the  equinodial  point  of  the  ecliptic  : 
whence  the  firft  is  denominated  the  Jolftitial ,  and  the 

fecond  equinoctial  colure.  . 

The  equinodial  colure  determines  the  equinoxes;  and 

the  folftitiai,  the  folftices.  _ 

By  thus  dividing  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts,  they 
alfo  mark  the  four  feafons  of  the  year. 

It  is  difputed  over  what  part  of  the  back  of  Aries  the 
equinoctial  colure  paffed  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology,  takes  it  to  have  been 
bver  the  middle  of  the  conftellation.  Father  Souciet  in¬ 
fills  on  its  having  paffed  over  the  dodecatemonon  ot 
Aries,  or  midway  between  the  rump  and  firft  of  the  tail. 
We  have  fome  obfervations,  in  the  Philofoplneal  1  ranl- 
aCtions,  N°  466.  concerning  the,  pofition  of  this  coacre 
in  the  ancient  fphere,  from  a  draught  of  the  conftellation 
Aries,  in  the  Arataea  publiftied  at  Leyden  and  Amiter- 
dam,  1652,  which  feem  to  confirm  fir  Ifaac’s  opitnon  ; 
but  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  original  draught 
may  ftill  remain  in  queftion.  See  Chronology. 
COLUTE  A,  in  Botany.  See  Bladder  Sena. 

COLT  BA,  or  Colybus,  a  term  in  the  Greek  Liturgy, 
fignifyihg  an  offering  of  corn,  and  boiled  pulfe,  maoe  in 
honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  dead. 
Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjed  of  coffee :  the  fubftance  of  vvliat 

they  have  faid,  is  as  follows.  ..... 

The  Greeks  boil  a  quantity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little 
heaps  on  a  plate}  adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall, 
and  grape-ftones,  which  they  divide  into  feveral  com¬ 
partments,  feparated  from  each  other  by  leaves  of 
parfley.  A  little  heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call 

They  have  a  partifcular  formula  for  the  benedidion  of 
th &  coffee-,  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  baby- 
ion  may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  m  better 
condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  bids 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered  to 
liis  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and  in  memory 
of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the  inftitution 
of  this  ceremony  to  St.  Athanafius ;  but  the  Greek  by- 

liaxarv  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apoftate.  .  _  .  . 

Many  of  the  Latin  divines  having  fpoken  injurioully  ol 
this  ceremony,  Gabriel,  archbifhop  of  Philadelphia,  has 
written  a  difeourfe  in  its  vindication :  wherein  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  fhew,  that  the  defign  of  the  colyba  is  only  to 
reprefent  the  refurrediocn  of  the  dead,  and  to  confirm 
the  faithful  in  the  belief  thereof.  The  coffee,  he  fays, 
are  fvmbols  of  a  general  refurredion  ;  and  the  feveral 
ingredients  added  to  the  wheat,  figmfy  fo  many  different 

virtues.  .  .  „  ..  . 

COLYMBIS,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  Bellomus  to  a 

fpecies  of  duck,  remarkable  for  a  large  tuft  of  feathers 
behind  its  head,  and  thence  called  by  us  the  tufted  duck, 
and  known  among  authorsby  its  Venetian  name  capo 
ftegro-  See  Duck. 

COLYMBUS,  the  diver,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  the  name  of  a  diftind  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
the  an  feres.  See  Diver. 

COLYTEA,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  denote  the 
arbor  fadeea,  or  siLlQT  ASTRU  M.  ...  . 

COMA,  in  Medicine,  a  fort  of  fleepy  difeafe,  otherwife 
called  cataphora',  always  bringing  on  a  violent  propenfity 
to  fleep,  whether  deep  enfue,  or  not. 

If  deep  do  enfue,  the  difeafe  is  called  coma  f mnolentum , 
wherein  the  patient  continues  in  a  profound  deep  ;  and 
when  awaked,  immediately  relaples,  without  being  able 
to  keep  open  his  eyes.  If  he  does  not  deep,  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  awaked  with  frightful  dreams,  it  is  called  coma 
vigil:  in  this  cafe  alfo  his  eyes  are  fhut,  and  he  appears 

The  caufe  of  th t  ema  fomnolentttm  may  be  any  thing  that 
prevents  the  eourfe  of  the  fpirits;  as  a  cold  humid  tem- 
nerature  of  the  brain  ;  hot  putrid  vapours  afeending  mto 
the  head,  and  flopping  the  canals  of  the  animal  fpirits  ; 
narcotic  vapours,  &c.  The  coma  vigil  is  fuppofed  to  arile 
from  the  conflid,  or  jarring  mixture  of  bile  with  pituita  ; 
the  one  urging  to  deep,  the  other  to  waking.  Hence 
the  patient  deeps  either  not  at  all,  or,  at  molt,  but  for  a 
moment ;  is  uueafy,  ftarts,  rifes  up,  and  fometimes 
throws  himfelf  On  the  perfons  near  him  ;  bts  eyes  conti¬ 
nuing  all  the  time  faft  clofed.'  ...  r 

The  remedies  for  a  coma ,  are  thofe  which  occadon  great 
evacuations,  as  violent  clyfters,  or  vomitives ;  medicines 
that  purge,  and  dry  the  brain  ;  »ud  thofe  which  occafion 
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revuifion  of  humours,  as  veficatories,  cauteries,  &c,  to 
which  may  be  added  volatile  fpiiits,  falts,  and  moL  cc- 
phalics.  See  Lethargy. 

The  natural  procefs  of  death  is  deferibed  by  phyficians 
by  the  following  words  in  the  following  order-,  Jingultus , 
convulfto,  coma ,  mors. 

Coma,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  fulcra,  compofed.  of  large 
bradleae  in  form  of  a  brufh  of  hair,  which  terminates  the 

{talk.  .  , 

Coma  Aurea,  in  Botany.  See  Goldy  locks. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice  s  Hair,  in  AJlrommy,^  modern 
conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphcre  compofed  of 
unformed  ftars  between  the  Lion’s  tail,  and  Bootes. 

This  conftellation  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  by  Conon, 
an  aftronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  was 
ftolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  where  die  had  dedi¬ 
cated  it  on  account  of  a  vidory  obtained  by  her  hufband. 
Ricciol.  Aim.  lib.  vi.  cap  4.  . 

The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Coma  Berenices,  mlychos 
Catalogue,  are  fourteen;  in  Hevehus  s,  twenty-one; 

and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  forty- three.  The  order, 
name's,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  ccc.  whereof 
are  as  follow'. 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
ftars. 
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dS  c n 
2  I  Crs 
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Longitud 


5* 

Firft  of  all  in  the  circle  of  the 
hair,  to  the  foutli. 


16. 

Third  of  the  prec.  from  the  1 
cufp,  or  point.  J 

Second  of  the  preced. 

That  preced.  ill  the  cufp. 

In  the  cufp  towards  the  north. 

.*5* 

That  tinder  this. 

That  following  this. 

Firft  of  three  contiguous  ones  ? 
behind  this.  J 


20. 

Middle  of  the  contiguous  ones. 
Subfequent,  and  lefs. 

Another  following  all  ihefe,  ) 
and  more  fouth.  j 

That  preceeding  leveral  under  ] 
the  hair.  j 


o 

16 


/ 

S3 
17  44 

21  14 
17  21 

19  36 


Latitude, 
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24 

9  20 


<J  / 
20  21 
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23  16  44 
19  18  19 


20  24 
1 7  56 
17  50 


23  5 
<9  45 


46 

1 1 
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23 
7 

55 
33 

22  56  ;7 
27  34  35 
27  51 
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16  27 
24  45 
19  59 

13 

28 
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56 


20 

•9 

1.9 

20 

2 1 

22 


2 

55 

a2 


2925 
26 


33 

4° 

24 


20  41 

23  43 


3°: 

Preced.  in  the  hair. 


More  fouth  in  the  hair. 
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'9 
47 
1 1 
26 
2  + 
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16  53 
10  29 

9  44 


4*5 

4*5 

4.3 


3 ? 
26 


6 

29 

24  54 

27  36  36 
22  2  3 3 


22 

23 

24 
z6 

27 


18 

1 


5° 

il‘4-5 

5°i 


2S 
2S 

2  4 

z3  20 
49l<9 


29 
2  9 


10 

1 1 


7  94 


J7 

19 


57| 

12 


23  48  3823  8  10! 

29  34  49  19  48  4Z| 


1 6 
io 


1 1 

48 


57j 
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24  57  52  29  58  24 


5 

6 

5 

5 

6 
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3° 

24 

3° 

12 

24 
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O 

38 

35 

20 

49 

4 

7 

O 

40 

9 

20 

5 1 

56 

7 

25 

59 

58 

30 

5 

3i 

5 

28 

59 

44 

24 

42 

4  2 

4-5 

./V 

2 

3 

55 

21 

46 

56 

5 

2S 

43 

4 

33 

56 

36 

5.6 

.n. 

2 

42 

23 

21 

45 

H 

6 

2 

5 

7 

25 

55 

56 

5 

I 

22 

51 

27 

J4 

39 

6 

29 

2 

42 

3r 

49 

41 

3.4 

4 

03 

CO 

35 

22 

59 

12 

4-5 

0 

6 

3' 

32 

28 

33 

5-b 

40. 

Former  of  two  in  the  extremity  I 
of  the  hair.  i 

Pofterior  in  the  extremity  of  ) 
the  hair.  3 

All  tbefe  ftars  Ptolemy  ranks  among  the  informes  of  I,eo ; 
and  the  duller  of  little  ftars,  in  form  of  a  nebulous  one, 
between  the  Lion  and  Bear,  he  calls  fimply  ; 

as  refembling  an  ivy  leaf;  the  pointed  part  whereof  in 
turned  towards  the  north,  and  the  fides  bounded  by  the 
feventh  and  twenty-fecond  ftars.  Bayer,  inftead  of  hair, 

gives  a  (heaf  of  corn.  .  . 

COMARCHIOS,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  a  particular 
air,  or  tune  defigned  to  be  Ring  at  entertainments^^^ 
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COMARIS,  rn  Lithology ,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  writers 

to  the  SRLENITES,  or  aphrofelene. 

They  call  this  hone  alfo  cupholithos. 

COM  ARUM,  Marjh  cinquefoil,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
uo/andria  polygynia  dais.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  five  oblong  petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the 
empalentent,  but  are  much  fmaller.  It  hath  twenty  per¬ 
manent  ftamina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  empale- 
ment;  and  a  great  number  of  fmall  roundiih  germina 
collected  into  a  head.  The  common  receptacle  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  large  fleffiy  fruit,  having  many  pointed 
feeds  adhering  to  it.  We  know  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  bogs. 

COMB,  an  inltrument  made  of  horn,  ivory,  See.  and  ufed 
for  feparating  and  adjulting  the  hair,  Sec. 

CoM b,  in  Hujhandry ,  a  meafure  of  corn,  confifting  of  four 
Winchefter  bufhels:  in  fome  places  the  bufhel  contains 
eight  gallons  and  a  quart. 

Comb,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  crefl,  or  red  flefliy  tuft  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  head  of  a  cock. 

Comb,  in  a  Ihip,  a  little  piece  of  timber,  fet  under  the 
lower  part  of  the  beak-head,  near  the  middle  :  it  has  two 
holes  in  ir,  and  fupplies  to  the  fore-tacks,  what  the  cheft- 
trees  do  to  the  main- tacks;  that  is,  to  bring  the  main- 
tacks  aboard . 

Comb,  in  the  Alanuf aflurc  of  Tapejlry.  See  Tapestry. 
Comb,  Laches,  or  Venus's  Comb,  the  name  of  a  diftinct 
genus  ol  plants,  called  by  Tournefort  scandix. 

Comb -jijb,  peBen,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Pecten. 
COMBARONES,  in  Antiquity ,  the  fellow-barons  or  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engagement; 
or  a  difference  decided  by  means  of  arms. 

Authors  fometimes  diftinguiffi  in  an  army,  between  a 
combat  and  a  battle  ;  the  latter  exprefiing  the  general  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  army  ;  the  former  only  a  particular  fkir- 
mifh,  or  engagement  of  a  Tingle  part:  fo  that  the  combat 
is  properly  a  part  of  a  battle. 

Combat-,  in  Law .  ox  Jingle  combat,  denotes  a  formal  trial, 
between  two  champions,  of  fome  doubtful  caufe  or  quar¬ 
rel,  by  the  fword,  or  batoons. 

1  his  form  of  proceeding  was  anciently  very  frequent, 
particularly  among  the  barbarous  nation's  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  fettlements;  and  obtained,  not  only  in  criminal,  but 
alfo  in  civil  caufes  :  being  built  on  a  preemption,  that 
God  would  never  grant  the  vidfory  but  to  him  who  had 
the  belt  right.  It  was  originally  permitted,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  points  refpeclirig  the  reputation  of  individuals, 
but  afterwards  became  much  more  extenfive.  See  Duel. 
The  form  and  ceremony  of  the  combat  are  deferibed  in 
the  grand  Coutumier  of  Normandy.  The  accufer,  firft, 
fwore  to  the  truth  of  his  accufation  ;  the  accufed  gave 
him  the  lye  :  upon  which,  each  threw  dowii  a  gage,  or 
pledge  of  battle  ;  and  the  parties  were  committed  pri¬ 
soners  to  the  day  of  combat.  See  Champion. 

Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Alphonfus,  king  of  Caffile,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  defiling  to  abolilh  the  Mofarabic  litur¬ 
gy,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  office  ;  the  people  op- 
poling  it,  it  was  agreed  to  terminate  the  difference  by 
combat,  and  leave  the  caufe  to  the  decifion  of  Heaven. 
One  of  the  earlieft  reftrifUons  of  this  practice  that  occurs 
in  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  is  that  of  Henry  I.  of  England  ; 
which  was  afterwards  followed  by  an  edift  of  Louis  VII. 
of  France  to  the  fame  effe£b.  Piobertfou’sHift.  of  Charles 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  6 1,  Sec.  and  350,  Sec.  8vo. 

Combat  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  folemn  games  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  performed  in  honour  of  their  gods  ; 
as  the  Olympic  games,  Pythian,  Iltthmian,  and  Nemaean 
games;  the  ludi  Acliati,  Circenfes,  Sec.  which  fee  in  their 
places,  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Sec. 

The  combats  here  celebrated,  were  running ,  wrejllittg ,  box¬ 
ing,  1 ejlus ,  St c.  'The  combatants,  who  were  called  atblcUe , 
prepared  themfclves  for  it  from  their  youth,  by  conftaiit 
exert :ife,  and  a  very  rigid  regimen  :  they  only  eat  certain 
tilings,  ami  at  certain  hours;  drank  no  wine;  had  no 
commerce  with  women ;  and  both  their  labour  and  their 
rdf  were  regulated. 

COMBATAN  T,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  for  two  beads,  as 
lions  or  boars,  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  fighting  pof- 
ture,  erect  on  their  hinder  feet,  and  affrontee,  or  with 
their  faces  toward  each  other.. 

COMBER,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fpecies  of  fiffi  in  Cornwall,  of  a 
{lender  form,  with  red  back-fins,  and  tail;  yellow  belly; 
a  fmooth,  even,  ftripe  from  gills  to  tail,  of  a  filvery  colour  ; 
and  a  round  tail.  Hay,  Syn.  163.  fig.  5. 

COMBINA  TION,  is  properly  underftood  of  an  affemblage 
of  teveral  things  by  two  and  two:  but  is  mure  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  in  Mathematics ,  to  denote  the  variation,  or  af¬ 
ternation  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  founds,  or 
the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible. 

P.  iVlerfenne  gives  us  the  combination  of  all  the  notes  and 
founds  in  mulic,  as  far  as  fixty-four;  the  fum  whereof 
amounts  to  ninety  figures,  or  places. 

Vol.  1.  N  74. 
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imi  of  the  twenty-foil  I* 

by  tl  r=f  &'  'p  b,"’  ,i,ken ‘"-a  bv  two,  then  thrce 
oy  tnree,  bee.  according  to  Mr  Preftet’c 
mounts  to  iaQI7,,,oL  «ir.  rreitet  s  calculation,  a- 

The  wnrl  p9  T.  4r  f,  872529994^5U849340^2O0. 

if.d  111  the  follo^*ng  verle  may  be  combined  a 
thoufand  twenty-two  feveral  wavs. 

Tot  tibifunt  dotes,  virgo ,  quot  ftdera  c  celo'. 

in  r1  e  Me”io!rs  of  the  French  Academy 
intoM  H  ,  °fquare  ,Plece8*  each  divided  diagonally 
four  S  C  S’  be  arranSed  aild  combined  fixty- 

Tcht  "  7^°, as  to  fo™  ™"y  different  kinds 

c  lequer-work,  which  appears  furprifing  enough,  when 

ZZZZV  -  w 

P»«™h  “id  P3,i°UrS>  &C-  S" 

OMBINA  x  ION,  do  Brine  of. — -Any  number  of  quantities  being 
given,  together  with  the  number  in  each  combination  ;  to  find 
the  number  ^/combinations.  J 

One  quantity,  we  obferve,  admits  of  no  combination  ; 
wo,  a  and  b,  of  one ;  of  three,  a,  b ,  c,  there  are  three 
1  conjb‘«fonsf  viz.  a  b,  a  c,  b  c  \  of  four,  fix,  a  b,  ac,  be, 
°bde ’  bc  f  Cdcle  5  of  fivG  ten,  ab,  a  c,  b  c,  ad,  b  d,  c  d,  a  e. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  combinations  pro-  . 
Tras  10,  Sec.  i.  e.  are  triangular  numbers, 

whole  fide  differs  by  unity  from  the  number  of  given 
quantities  :  if  that,  v.  gr.  be  q,  the  fide  of  the  number 
oi  combinations  will  be  q—i ;  and  therefore  the  number 

oi  combinations'1— —  i~~.  See  Triangular  number. 

If  three  quantities  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  number 
V?  eaFh  combination  be  three,  there  will  be  only  one  com¬ 
bination  a  be ;  if  a  fourth  be  added,  the  combinations  will 
be  found  a  be,  a  b  d,  b  c  d,  a  c  d ;  if  a  fifth,  ten,  a  be,  abd, 
Vd'acjf  abe'  b  de,  b  ce,ac  e,  ade,cde-,  if  a  fixth,  twenty, 
c'  I  ie  numbers  of  combinations,  therefore,  proceed,  as 
G  4’  l°>  20  ;  i.  e.  they  are  the  firft  pyramidal  triangu¬ 
lar  numbers,  whofe  Tides  differ  by  two  units  from  tbs 
number  of  given  quantities.  See  Pyramidal  number. 
Deuce,  if  the  number  of  given  quantities  be  q,  the  fide 
wilt  be  q- 2;  and  therefore,  the  number  of  combinations 
2  X  y  —  i  x  q  —  O. 

i  yr 

Hence  is  eafily  deduced  a  general  rule  for  determining 
the  number  of  combinations  in  any  cafe  ;  for,  fuppol'e  the 
number  of  quantities  to  be  combined,  q,  the  exponent 
ot  the  combination  7 1,  the  number  of  combinations  will  be 
?.r”  +  1  X  9~»  +  2  X  q-n  +  3  x  q—n  +  4  xq-n  +  $ 

1  2  3  4  5 

&c.  till  the  number  to  be  added  be  equal  to  n. 
ouppole,  v.  gr.  the  number  of  quantities  to  be  combined 
,  the  exponent  of  the  combination  4  :  the  number  of 

combinations  will  be  6~4+  1  x  6~4  +  2  X±~J  +  3  * 


6  —  4.4-  4  =  6  — 3  x  6  —  2  X  6-ix6- 


4 

*5* 


=  3rXlX’X| 


.  2 


3 


Coroll.  If  it  be  defired  to  have  all  the  poffible  combinations 
of  the  given  quantities  beginning  with  the  combinations  of 
the  feveral  two’s,  proceeding  to  three’s,  See.  there  muft 

be  added  X*AZS,lLll  x 


q—  2  x  q—  I  X  y  — O 


1  x  f  ~  o  MX 
3  ’  4 


&c. 


2  3  4 

"Whence  the  number  of  combinations  poffible  will  be 
yXy-i+yXy-iXy—  2  +  y  Xy  — iXq  —  2  x  q— 3+y 

1  ~ 


x  2  I  23  I 

xy  —  1  Xy  — 2x7  — 3X  y— 4 
2 


2  3  4  i 

Sec.  which  is  the  fum  of 
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the  uncue  of  the  binomial,  raifed  to  the  power  y,  and 
abridged  of  the  exponent  of  the  power  increafed  by 
unity,  y-f  1.  Wherefore,  if  1  +  1  =  2  reprefent  the  bi¬ 
nomial  to  which  thefe  uncias  belong,  2q  — y — 1  is  the 
number  of  all  the  poffible  combinations.  V.  gr.  If  the 
number  of  quantities  be  5,  the  number  of  poffible  com¬ 
binations  veWi  be  25  —  6  —  32  —6=26. 

2.  Any  number  of  quantities  being  given,  to  find  the  number 
of  changes  and  alterations,  which  thofe  quantities,  combined  in 
all  the  manners  pojftble,  can  undergo. 

Suppofe  two  quantities,  a  and  b  :  their  variations  will  be 
2  ;  confequently,  as  each  of  thofe  may  be  combined, 
even  with  itfelf,  to  thefe  there  muft  be  added  two  vari¬ 
ations.  The  whole  number,  therefore,  will  be  2  -f-  2  = 
4.  If  there  were  three  quantities,  and  the  exponent  of 
the  variations  were  2  ;  the  combination  will  be  3,-  and  the 
changes  3  ;  to  which  if  the  three  combinations  of  each 
10  P  quantity 
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quantity  with  itfelf  aa.bi.ct,  be  added,  we  (hall  have 

the  number  of  changes,  3  +  3  +  3  —  9* 

In  like  manner,  it  is  evident,  if  the  given  quantities  wer 
4,  and  the  exponent  2,  the  number  of  changes  would 

be  16;  if  c,  25,  &c.  in  general,  if  n,  »'• 

Suppofe  the  quantities  3,  and  the  exponent  of  variation 

3  ;  the  number  of  changes  is  found  27-3  a  a  a, 

aa  b,  aba,  baa,  abb,aac,  a  ca,c  aa,  abc,bac ,  be  a,  aco, 

cab,cba,acc,cac,cca,bba,bab,bbb,bbc,cbb,bcb, 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  will  appear,  if  the  quantities 
were  4,  and  the  exponent  3  ;  the  number  of  changes 
would  be  64 =43 :  and  in  general,  if  the  number  of 
quantities  be  =«,  and  the  exponent  3,  the  number  ot 
changes  will  be  By  thus  proceeding,  it  will  be 
found,  that  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  n,  and  the 
exponent  m,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  «n :  w  iere- 
fore  if  all  the  antecedents  be  added,  where  the  exponent 
is  lefs,  the  number  of  poffible  changes  will  be  found 
Mn  1  „»_»4 .  3  +  nn—>—  +  «n— 5  +  *  “  ’ 

&c.  Till  at  length  the  number  fubtradled  from  n  leaves 
1  ;  becaufe  the  beginning  is  from  Angle  quantities  taken 

once.  .  .  . 

Since  then  the  number  of  poffible  changes  is  in  a  g  - 
metrical  progreffion,  whofe  firft  or  fmalleft  term  is  n  , 
r  0  — n 

the  greatefl  »n,  and  the  ratio  n  ;  it  will  be  =  n_~  • 

Suppofe,  v.  g.  »  =  4>  the  number  of  poffible  changes 

4s  4  _  I0.2_°  —  040.  Suppofe,  again,  n  —  24,  the 

4  — 1  3 

...  ,  24  IS  —  24  _ 

number  of  poffible  changes  will  be  ^ ' 

32009658644406818986777955348272600  -r-  23  — 

1391724288887.252999425x28493402200.  In  lo  many 
various  manners,  therefore,  may  the  twenty-four  letters  0 
the  alphabet  be  varied  and  combined  among  themfelves. 
'Combination,  in  Chemijlry ,  denotes  the  union  of  two 
bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new'  compound 
body  refults.  An  acid  united  with  an  alkali  furnilhes  an 
inftance  of  combination.  See  Affinity. 
Combinations,  in  Lava.  Combinations  to  do  unlawful 
adls  are  punilhable  before  the  unlawful  a£ts  are  executed : 
this  is  to  prevent  the  confequences  of  combinations  and  con- 

fpiracies,  &c.  9  Rep.  57. 

COMBINATORY  dijhllalion.  See  Distill ation. 
Combinatory  mufic,  mufica  combinatoria,  that  part  of 
mufic  which  teaches  the  manner  of  combining  founds 
varioully  ;  that  is,  of  changing  their  place  and  figure  in 
different  manners.  See  Musi-c.  ^ 

COMBING  of  wool,  in  Commerce,  the  drawing  or  puffing 
wool  acrofs  the  teeth  of  a  kind  of  card,  calleu  a  comb ,  >.0 
difpofe  it  for  fpiilning. 

COMBRETUM,  in  Botany ,  a  germs  of  the  otlandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  5  the  chara&ers  of  which  are,  that  the  calyx 
is  bell-fhaped,  and  feparated  into  four  horizontal  points; 
the  corolla  has  four  petals  inferted  in  the  calyx  ;  the  If  ami- 
na  are  very  lrong;  and  the  feed  is  Angle  and  quadrangular. 
There  are  two  fpecies. 

COMBS  of  bees.  See  Honey-comb. 

COMBURENDO  haretico.  See  Hairetico. 

COMBUST,  in  Afironomy.  When  a  ph.net  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diliant  from  it  above  half  their 
difk,  it  is  faid  to  be  nmbufl ,  or  in  combustion. 
According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuji  or  in  combuftion, 
when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  diffant 
from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after  him. 

COMBUS  riO  pecunia,  the  ancient  way  of  trying  mixed 
and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon  payments 
into  the  Exchequer.  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  a 
conflitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by  combufiion ;  the 
pradlice  of  which  differed  little  or  nothing  from  the  pre- 
fent  method  of  allaying  Alver.  But  whether  this  exami¬ 
nation  of  money  by  combuftion  was  to  reduce,  an  equation 
of  money  only  of  fterling,  viz.  a  due  proportion  of  alloy 
with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it  pure  fine  filver,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  On  making  the  conftitution  of  trial  it  was  confi- 
dered,  that  though  the  money  did  anfwer  numeroet  pondere, 
it  might  be  deficient  in  value;  becaufe  mixed  with  copper 
or  brafs,  & c.  Vide  Lowndes’s  Eflay  upon  Coin,  p.  5. 
COMBUSTION,  in  Chemiftry,  denotes  the  decompofition 
of  bodies  by  the  adlion  of  fire  ;  or  the  difengagement  of 
the  phlogiffon  of  inflammable  principle  contained  in 
them,  from  the  union  of  which  in  larger  or  lefs  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  in  various  degrees  of  combination,  they  are  faid 
to  be  more  or  lefs  combujlible.  The  more  combujlible  bo¬ 
dies  are  either  fuch  as  poffefs  a  large  quantity  of  phlo- 
gifton  in  an  oily  ftate,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame, 
accompanied  with  fmoke  and  foot ;  as  wood,  dry  veget¬ 
ables,  refins,  oils,  and  fat :  or  fuch,  in  which  the  in- 
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flammable  principle  is  not  in  an  oily  ftate,  nor  intimately 
combined,  whofe  flame  is  lefs  luminous,  and  unattended 
with  fmoke  and  foot  ;  of  this  kind  are  fpirit  of  wine,  ful- 
phur,  phofphorus,  charcoal,  fome  metallic  fubftances, 
and  particularly  zinc.  The  lefs  combujlible  bodies  are 
thofe  in  which  a  fmaller  quantity  of  phlogifton  is  ftrongly 
combined  with  incombuftible  principles,  and  which  burn 
wdth  difficulty,  and  without  any  fenfible  flame :  fuch  are 
fome  animal  coals,  foot,  afhes  of  vegetables,  and  imper- 
fe£f  metals.  Combufhon  requires  free  acceis  of  air  ;  and 
the  procefs  is  more  rapid  and  complete  as  the  contadl  of 
the  burning  body  with  air  is  more  immediate  and  entire. 
Macquer. 

See  Air,  Calcination,  Fire,  and  Phlogiston. 

COME.  The  fmall  fibres  or  tails  of  malt,  upon  its  firft 
{hooting  forth,  is  thus  called. 

Come  fopra,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  literally  fignifies  as 
above,  and  is  ufed  when  any  foregoing  part  is  to  be 
repeated. 

COMEDONES,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  worm,  with 
which  the  children  of  Mifnia,  and  fome  other  countries, 
are  terribly  affli&ed;  and  of  which  Hoffman,  in  hisTrea- 
tife  of  Endemial  Difeafes,  gives  this  account:  children 
in  the  country  are  frequently  feized  with  a  fort  of  tabes, 
which  fo  deftioy  their  flefh,  that  they  appear  merely  like 
fhadows.  The  common  people  generally  fuppofe  thefe 
children  to  be  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft;  but 
fuch  as  have  enquired  more  narrowly  into  the  dillemper, 
have  found  that  it  is  owing  to  certain  worms,  refembling 
black  hairs,  or  cords,  lodged  under  the  fkin.  When  the 
fkin  is  rubbed  with  honey,  in  a  bath,  or  any  warm  place, 
they  will  appear  and  come  out ;  but  when  it  is  contrafted 
by  cold,  they  keep  concealed  within.  See  AffecTio 
bovina,  and  DraCUNCULI. 

COMEDY,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  a  dramatic  piece,  repre- 
fenting  fome  agreeable  and  diverting  tranfadlion  :  or  an 
allegorical  reprefentation  of  fomethitig  in  private  life,  for 
the  amufement  and  inftruclion  of  the  audience. 

There  are  thofe  who  derive  the  word  comedy  from  comus, 
and  who  fuppofe  that  is  the  fame  with  como 

digna  canere.  This  etymology  appears  to  be  the  better 
founded,  in  that  the  firft  farces  were  exhibited  at  feafts, 
which  have  been  fince  improved  to  comedies  in  their  pre- 
fent  ftate. 

In  this  fenfe,  comedy  is  oppofed  to  tragedy,  the  fubje£ls 
whereof  are  grave,  and  the  perfons  of  higher  rank. 
Scaliger  defines  comedy,  a  dramatic  poem,  very  bufy, 
pleafant  in  the  conclufion,  and  written  in  a  popular 
ftyle.  Ariftotle  calls  it  an  imitation  of  the  worft,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  perfons,  by  way  of  ridicule. 
This  definition  Corneille  finds  fault  with,  and  maintains, 
that  the  actions  of  kings  themfelves  may  enter  comedy ; 
provided  they  be  fuch  as  are  not  very  momentous,  nor 
attended  with  any  confiderable  danger.  He  adds,  that 
a  poem,  w+erein  the  greateft  peril  is  the  lofs  of  a  miftrefs, 
has  no  right  to  any  higher  appellation  than  that  of  co¬ 
medy:  hut  then  he  makes  a  diftindlion  in  comedies,  and 
dignifies  thofe  where  great  perfonages  are  introduced, 
with  the  epithet  of  heroic  comedies ,  to  diflinguifh  them 
from  the  ordinary  ones.  Mr.  Congreve  feems  pretty 
much  of  the  fame  fentiment :  he  underftands  Ariflotle’s 
definition  as  meant  of  the  worft  men  ;  on  which  founda¬ 
tion  it  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  comedy ,  that  the  adfion 
reprefented  be  that  of  fome  ill  men  brought  on  the  ftage 
to  be  expofed. 

Mr.  Dacier  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  be  maintains,  that 
comedy  allows  of  nothing  grave,  or  ferious,  unlels  it  be 
turned  to  ridicule  ;  and  that  raillery  and  ridicule  are  its 
only  proper  and  genuine  characleriftics  ;  in  which  opinion 
he  is  warmiy  feconded  by  Mr.  Dennis. 

Thus  different  are  critics  and  comic  authors  in  their  fen- 
timents  on  the  nature  of  comedy :  fome  diflinguifh  it  from 
tragedy  by  the  lownefs  of  the  fubjecl ;  otheis  by  the  ri¬ 
diculous  light  it  is  fet  in. 

The  accurate  F.  Boffu  fixes  the  notion  of  comedy  much 
better :  according  to  that  critic,  comedy  differs  from  tra¬ 
gedy  in  this,  that  the  comic  writer  invents  both  the  names 
of  his  perfons  and  the  adlions  which  he  prefents;  whereas 
the  tragic  writers  only  invent  the  latter ,  the  former  they 
are  to  take  from  hiftory.  8ee  Action. 

Upon  the  whole,  comedy  may  be  defined  an  image,  or  re¬ 
prefentation  of  the  ordinary  life  of  men  :  it  exhibits  their 
common  actions  and  paffions  ;  expofes  and  ridicules  their 
failings,  to  preferve  the  fpedlatois  from  them  or  to  cor- 
recT  them.  Cicero  defines  it  the  imitation  of  life,  the 
mirror  of  cuftom  and  the  image  of  truth. 

There  is  a  difpute  among  critics,  whether  a  comedy  be  a 
poem,  or  a  mere  conveifation  ?  Fhey  who  maintain  the 


latter,  contend,  that  a  poem  is  a  difcourfe  in  verfe  :  b  . 
Boffu  infills  on  the  former,  and  ftiews  that  comedy  has  its 
fable,  or  allegory,  with  every  thing  efler.rial  to  poetry. 

f  f  HI  /•  All 
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Cm,dy  and  tragedy  were  originally  one  and  the  fmte 
S'"*'  the,'  common  origin  fee  under  Tragedy_M 
? fays,  comedy  took  its  rife  at  Athens,  from  the 
happy  I  flues  or  conclufions  of  tragedies  On  1°  • 

ctple,  the  cataftrophe  (hould  haveCthe  pr"  eJ  /rhe' 

andnairoth'er'd?fee,ng  mar,k  betW“"  tra8«</  a"d  »»4i 

ana  an  otner  differences  only  accidental.  J 

ter  the  grave  and  ferious  became  feparated  from  the 

ridiculous,  and  tragedv  anH  1  irom  tne 

o  _  ’  tragedy  and  comedy  were  become  two  dif- 

former  a^dP„C°gP|eVePdP!hed  CU"iV“ 

nued  in  its  infancy,  with  little  impiovemeDBTvSuieTra' 
gedy  grew  up  to  a  perfeft  at,  :  this  once  arrived  at  it 
height,  the,  began  to  think  of  cultivating  corn,! 

fete 

rfia“u‘rSi  tld^hit'gl 

powertfinX  t'ds^of  it’ople  .C h*™* 

it,r;  Lte,ss„fThoa:  *•  % 

.0  rail  at  people  in  authority,  and  „pe?„  m 

ftrates  with  crimes ;  fparino  no  aw  frJ  „  rSe  maS1' 

reproach  The  rh  ^  n°W  f°  be  fcreened  from 

repioacn.  lhe  chorus,  hereupon,  became  nfelefc 

was  therefore  dropped  ,  and  thus  commenced  wt,  we 

ChoeX  ’  °r  the  mddd  See 

Under  this,  the  poets  were  not  allowed  to  name  the  per 
fons;  and  therefore  names  were  to  be  invented:  Pbut 
then  the  perfons  were  fo  well  pointed  out,  that  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  know  them.  ’  as^no 

At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  reprefs  even 
this  licence  :  and  th.s  reform  gave  occafion  to  the  Tew 
comedy,  which  only  brought  upon  the  ftage  feigned  ad 
ventures,  and  imaginary  names.  b  S 

This  lalt  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Romans - 
wno  yet  made  a  new  fubdivifion  thereof  into  S’ 
mMU,  and  wu, ;  according  ,be  various  periods  0  the 
commonwealth.  Among  the  «m,di,  „ere  ranked 
■hofe  of  Ltvtus  Andronicust  among  the  mSih,Zi 
o.  Pacuvtus,  and  among  the  »»  ones,  thofe  of  Terence. 
Cornd,,  as  well  as  tragedy,  has  its  effemial,  and  i's 

tegrant  parts.  Its  effential  parts,  in  the  language  of  the 
anc,ems,  are  the  pry,,  , py„,  cataJ1f  ^ 

The  pmrfn  is  the  beginning,  or  opening,  where  the 
fnbjea  ts  juft  entered  upon,  the  chalUetl  of  the  „Cr- 

tion,  fignified"  1  £  or  part  each  has  in  the  ac- 

th  the  epitajis ,  the  intrigues  begin  ;  they  are  carried  nr, 
t6ned  in  the  cataftatis  j  and  unravelled  in  the  cd- 

Thefe  are  called  parts  of  quantity,  by  way  of  contradi 
ftincfion  from  thofe  of  quality,  which  are  the  fable  the 
manners,  tnc  fentiments.  and  the  d.dion ;  to  wh  ch 

Sle  and  *****  4 

Neve  minor  quinto ,  neu  fit  produtlior  aiht. 

The  ads  are  divided  into  feenes :  the  number  whereof 

each  aaXeandbd  dCpef  °  r  the  bufinefs  to  be  d°«e  in 
each  act,  and  the  number  of  perfons  to  be  employed 

See  Act,  Scenb,  &c.  SeealfoHuMoUR, 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  comedies  were  diftinguiffied 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  reprefen  te^,  and 
the  drefs  they  wore,  mto  togata.  pratext^  i,-  / 
am dtabtrnari*-,  which  laft  were  thofe  where  the  feene 
If*  m  colleges,  or  among  people  of  the  loweft  rank  a 
freeing  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  J 

!r  tbf  £ePr,efe?tation’  nmedy  wa®  diftinguiffied  from 

n  a  W°ni  in  the  ,former’  aild  the  bufkin 

farce  in that  thlTn"8  US  ^  IS  difti"guiffied  from 
"  ’  t1"  that  the  forrner  reprefents  nature  as  ffie  is  •  the 

HffiW  rChargCS  her’  tbey  both  pain  [from 

life,  but  with  different  views:  the  one  to  make  nature 

r  viSKR.'  thf  °ther  t0  make  her  ridiculous. 

COME  i,  a  heavenly  body,  in  the  planetary  region  an 
pearing  fuddenly,  and  again  difappearing  J  and  dun  P 
the  time  of  its  appearance  moving  in  a  proper  H 
ve.y  eccentric  orbit,  like  a  planet.  P  P  *  th°Ugh 
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!r  ,hv° dm:"- 

tended  with  a  long  train  „f  u  hey  are  ufually  at* 
fun,  and  which  ?.  of  a 

from  the  body.  Hence  irif^c  ’  l"6  fart,ier  u  ^ 

7°  '7=  kinds  ;  viz.  wL,  ffi  7d1°n  °f 

though  effea  this  divifion  tither  f  ll?  T"‘\ 

circumftances  of  the  fame  comet  the  /  u  ^  feveral 
of  feveral.  ’  than  t0  the  phenomena 

Thus,  whem  the  corhet  is  eaftward  of  th*.  r  i 
from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be  u  ’  ? m°VeS 

precedes  it  in  manner  of  a  beard!  '  ‘he  ‘iSht 

When  the  comet  is  weftward  of  the  fun  an  dr,  c 

^ftidtobe,^,  hecaufc  the, rain 

hind  the  body  of  the  comet,  excepting  a  little'fW  be" 
sround  it  in  form  of  a’bord*  of  h!& S 

r*  ““ 

irregularities  of  their  phenomenaf  have  Xt  „ 

much  in  the  dark,  "xhofe  who  h"d  before  aXX 
accounted  for  them  by  foppofing  the  heavenfo  fpacei 

mo  °emon,e;DormroonSr  to  ^  ^  °f  'b'm 

notice  of  aftronomers :  thefe  ittvifibk  flare'they  farmer 
fopprfod  to  move  by  their  own  proper  motion  eve™  wav 
hniftnng  them  coutfes  in  very  „„iluaI  ,imes  k  "  a 

StS  ’i;:  them’-"'1S  “  ,a“  htaP  affemblage 

inequality11^  thmSf  25tS^  ^ 
^Xg^Su^^ftarsfopa! 

But  how  thofe  flars  ffiould  thus  meet  j  r 

a  body,  which  in  all  pofltions  of  the  fun  ihould  refembfo 
a  tail,  and  again  feparate,  is  a  my  fiery. 

1  his  opinion,  therefore,  Ariftotle  eafily  overturned- 
fubftitutmg  another  in  its  ftead.  According  to  Arift  tf  ’ 
cm,,,  were  only  a  kind  of  tranfient  fires  or  mefoo™  con* 

irr 

Bn,  neither  is  this  hypo’thefls  morl /uft  Z°t Zle" 
for  on  this  principle,  the  light  nf  thl  .e  °.ther- 

pendent  of  the  fuS.  ’would  be  dffpJrfedXe™  ”g  ’vf' 
Without  any  appearance  of  a  trainP  or  tail  v-M  l!  ■  lke’ 

hod  .hat  the  com,,,  have  no  fenfible  diurnal  par!  lav’ 

-bey  have  a  fenflble  annuX piX^It'heV  a"r  Z  ?! 
remote  as  the  fired  ftars.  Tycho  Brah^  wasfoTfitft  a? 
mong  the  moderns,  who,  after  diligently  obferving  the 
comet  oi  i577,  and  finding  that  it  had  noUHrnal 

LI  dsXK  cXeX  “gioi: 

or  fpots,  are  formed  and  condenfed 

exhalations  of  his  body.  In  wlnVi,  ,  Sroljer 

rated  ^  Th'’  .Kfplc.r’  wbo  mainCains,  that  emeu  arercne* 

though\heHo  nrotnan  beTom^vifiWe  ^either  b^c  T'f 
their  fmaHnels,  or  hecaufe  they  lie  Jlo^e  ^ 

But  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  ffievvn  the  fallacy  of  this  hvnn 
thefis  by  proving  that  the  comet  of  ihSc^in  its  nnF 
through  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fun,  would  hive  been 
iffipated,  had  it  con  lifted  of  exhalations  of  the  fun  and 

p  anetS;  for  the  he?t  of  the  fun?  h  ig  ,1^^  “J 

denfity  of  his  rays,  1.  e.  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the 
d.ftances  of  places  from  the  fun.  Wherefore!  fince  ffie 
fiance  of  that  comet  in  its  perihelion,  December  the 
8th  was  obferved  to  be  to  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun,  nearly  as  6  to  1000  ;  the  fun’s  heat  in  the  comet 

fo  ooVo^r  t0  JUS  he3t  Wkh  at  ntidfummer,  as 
1000000  to  30,  or  28000  to  x. 

And  again,  finding  by  experiment,  that  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  is  little  more  than  three  times  the  heat  of  our 
y  cart  ,  w  en  expofed  to  the  midfum  mer’s  fun  ;  and 
affirming  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  to  be  about  three  ox- 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  boiling  water;  he  thence 
concludes,  that  the  heat  of  the  dried  earth,  or  body  of 
he  comet  in  its  perihelion,  muft  be  near  2000  times  as 
great  as  that  of  red-hot  iron. 

Such  an  immenfe  heat  once  acquired  in  its  perihelion 
the  comet  mult  be  a  long  time  in  cooling  again.  The 
fame  author  computes,  that  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron  of 
|he  dimenfions  of  our  earth,  would  fcarce  be  cool  in 
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ijooCO  years.  If  then  the  comet  be  fuppofed  to  cool  loo  j 
times  as  fad  as  red-hot  iron  ;  yet  fince  its  heat  was  2COO  1 
times  greater,  fuppofing  it  of  the  bignefs  of  the  earth,  it 
would  not  be  cool  in  a  million  of  years. 

James  Bernouilli,  in  his  Syftema  Cometarum,  fuppofes 
fome  primary  planet  revolving  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace 
of  four  years  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- feven  days  •,  and 
at  the  diftance,  from  his  body,  of  2583  fernidiameters 
of  the  magnuS  orbis;  this  planet,  he  concludes,  either 
from  its  vaft  didance,  or  fmallnefs,  to  be  invifible  to  us  : 
but,  however,  to  have,  at  various  didances  from  him, 
feveral  fatellites  moving  round  him,  and  fometimes  de-s 
feending  as  low  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and  that  thefc 
becoming  vifible  to  us,  when  in  their  perigreum,  are 
what  we  call  comets. 

Des  Cartes  advances  another  opinion  :  he  conje&ures 
that  comets  are  only  dars,  formerly  fixed,  like  the  red, 
in  the  heavens;  but  which  becoming  by  degrees,  co¬ 
vered  with  maculae,  or  fpots,  and  at  length  wholly  rob¬ 
bed  of  their  light,  cannot  keep  their  place,  but  are  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  vortices  of  the  circumjacent  liars  ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  folidity,  moved  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  be  brought  nearer  the  orb  of  Saturn ; 
and  thus  coming  within  reach  of  the  fun’s  light,  render¬ 
ed  vifible. 

But  the  vanity  of  all  thefe  hypothefes  abundantly  appears 
from  the  phenomena  of  comets’,  the  chief  of  which  we 
fnall  enumerate;  as  being  the  ted  by  which  all  theories 
are  to  be  tried. 

Bird,  then,  thofe  comets  which  move  according  to  the 
order  of  the  figns,  do  all,  a  little  before  they  difappear, 
either  advance  flower  than  ufual,  or  elfe  go  retrograde, 
if  the  earth  be  between  them  and  the  fun  ;  and  more 
fwiftly,  if  the  earth  be  fituate  in  a  contrary  part.  On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  which  proceed  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns,  proceed  more  fwiftly  than  ufual,  if 
the  earth  be  between  them  and  the  fun  ;  and  more  flow- 
ly,  or  go  retrograde,  when  the  earth  is  in  a  contrary 
part. 

2.  So  long  as  their  velocity  is  increnfed,  they  move,  near¬ 
ly^  in  great  circles  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  their  courfe, 
they  deviate  from  thofe  circles  ;  and  as  often  as  the  earth 
proceeds  one  way,  they  go  the  contrary  way. 

3.  They  move  in  ellipfes,  having  one  of  their  foci  in  the 
centre  of  the  fun ;  and  by  radii  drawn  to  the  fun,  de- 
feribe  areas  proportionable  to  the  times. 

4.  The  light  of  their  bodies,  or  nuclei,  inc’-eafes  in  their 
recefs  from  the  earth  toward  the  fun  ;  and  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  decreafes  in  their  recefs  from  the  fun. 

5.  Their  tails  appear  the  largeft  and  brighteff,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  their  tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  fun,  or 
after  their  perihelion. 

6.  The  tails  always  decline  from  a  juft  eppofition  to  the 
fun  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  bodies,  or  nuclei,  pafs 
over,  in  their  progrefs  through  their  orbits. 

7.  This  declination,  cateris  paribus,  is  the  fmalleft,  when 
the  heads,  or  nuclei,  approach  neareft  the  fun  :  and  is 
lefs,  Hill,  nearer  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  than  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

8.  The  tails  are  fomewhat  brighter,  and  more  diftin&Iy 
defined  in  their  convex  than  in  their  concave  part. 

9.  The  tails  always  appear  broader  at  their  upper  extreme, 
than  near  the  centre  of  the  comet. 

10.  The  tails  are  always  tranfparent,  and  the  fmalleft 
ftars  appear  through  them. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  comets-,  which,  it  is 
evident,  caunot  eafily  be  reconciled  with  the  wild  notions 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  weak  conjectures  of  many  of  the 
moderns.  Indeed,  there  were  fome,  Pliny  tells  us,  among 
the  ancients,  who,  “  had  jufter  notions  ;  who  took  thefe 
“  ftars  to  be  perpetual,  and  believed  they  moved  in  their 
“  proper  orbs;  but  were  never  feen,  unlefs  when  left 
“  by  the  fun.”  Apollonius  M.yndius  declared,  that  he 
took  comets  for  regular  ftars;  and  ventured  to  foretel, 
that  one  day  the  periods  and  law's  of  their  motion  would 
be  difeovered.  And  more  fully  Seneca,  Qmeft.  Nat. 
lib,  vii.  “  I  am  not  of  the  common  opinion,  nor  do  I 
“  take  a  comet  to  be  a  fudden  fire,  but  efteem  it  among 
“  the  eternal  wotks  of  nature.”  Ehud  autem  miramur 
cometas,  tcim  rarunmundi  fpefiaculum,  nondimi  teneri  le gibus 
certis ,  nec  initia  illorum  finefque  innotefeere,  quorum  ex  ingen- 
tibus  nec  uitervallis  recurfus  eft  ?  Veniet  tempus  quo  ifta  qua 
rune  latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat,  &  longiotis  avi  diligentia. 
Veniet  tempus  quo  pejieri  nojlri  (am  aperta  nos  nefcijfe  miren- 
tur.  Erit  qui  demonjlret  aliquando ,  in  quibus  cometes  parti¬ 
tas  errent ;  cur  tarn  j'e  dufti  a  cater  is  errent ,  quanti  quale f- 
que  Jint. 

This  prediction  we  have  feen  accompliflied  in  our  days, 
by  the  great  fir  Ifaac  Newton;  whofe  dodlrine  is  as 
follows. 

The  cornets ,  he  fays,  are  compatfl:,  fohd,  fixed,  and  dur¬ 
able  bodies :  in  one  word,  a  kind  of  planets ;  which 


move  in  very  oblique  orbits,  every  way  with  the  greateft 
freedom  ;  perfevering  in  their  motion.1-,  efen  agalnfl  the 
courfe  and  diredibn  of  the  planets;  and  their  tail  is  a 
very  thin,  flender  vapour,  emitted  by  the  head,  or  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  comet,  ignited  or  heated  by  the  fun. 

1  his  at  once  folves  all  the  foregoing  phenomena  :  for,  1. 
“  It  is  evident;  that  thofe  which  proceed  according  to 
“  the  order  of  the  figns,  a  little  before  they  difappear, 
“  muft  move  more  fiowlv,  or  appear  retrograde,  if  the 
“  earth  be  betwixt  them  and  the  fun  ;  and  fwifterif  the 
“  earth  be  -in  a  contrary  part.  On  the  contrary  thofe 
“  proceeding  againft  the  Older  of  the  figns,”  & c.  For 
fince  this  courfe  is  not  among  the  fixed  bars,  but  among 
the  planets;  as  the  motion  of  the  eatth  either  cothpircs 
with  them,  or  goes  againft  them  ;  their  appearance,  with 
regard  to  the  earth,  muft  be  changed  ;  and,  like  the 
planets,  they  muft  fometimes  appear  l’wifter,  fometimes 
flower,  and  fometimes  retrograde. 

2.  “  When  the  comets  move  the  fwifteft,  they  muft  pre- 
“  ceed  ftraight  lines  ;  but  in  the  end  of  their  courfe, 
“  decline,”  &c.  Betaufe,  in  the  end  of  ineir  courfe’ 
when  they  recede  almoft  diredly  from  the  fun,  that  pare 
of  the  apparent  motion  which  arifes  fiom  the  parallax, 
muft  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  apparent  mo¬ 
tion. 

3.  “  The  comets  muft  move  in  ellipfes,  having  one  of 
“  their  foci  in  the  centre  of  the  fnn.”  Becauf°tbey  do 
not  wander  precarioufly  from  one  fi&itious  vortex  to  an¬ 
other  ;  but,  making  a  part  of  a  folarfyftem,  return  per¬ 
petually,  and  run  a  conftant round. 

Hence,  their  elliptic  orbits  being  very  Jong  and  eccentric 
they  become  invifible,  when  in  that  part  moll  remote 
from  the  fun. 

From  confidering  the  curvity  of  the  paths  of  comets,  fir 
Ilaac  concludes,  that  w'hen  they  difappear,  they  are 
much  beyond  the-orb  of  Jupiter;  and  that  in  their  peri¬ 
helion  they  frequently  deicend  below  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
and  the  inferior  planets. 

4.  “  The  light  of  their  nuclei  muft  rucrenfe  in  their  re- 
“  cefs  from  the  fun,  and  vice  verja .”  Becaufe  as  thev 
are  in  the  regions  of  the  planets,  their  accefs  toward  the 
fun  bears  a  confulerable  proportion  to  their  whole  di¬ 
ftance. 

From  obfervations  of  the  comet  of  1680,  fir  Ifaac  Newtdn 
found  that  the  vapour  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  Ja¬ 
nuary  25th,  began  to  afeend  from  the  head  before’ De¬ 
cember  11th  ;  and  had  therefore  fpent  more  than  forty- 
five  days  in  its  afeent  ;  but  that  all  the  tail  which  ap¬ 
peared  December  10th,  afeended  in  the  fpace  of  thofe 
two  days,  then  juft  paft  fince  its  perihelion.  The  va¬ 
pour,  therefore,  at  the  beginning,  when  the  comet  was 
near  the  fun,  afeended  prodigioufiy  fwift ;  and  after¬ 
wards  continued  to  afeend  with  amotion  retarded  by  the 
gravity  of  its  particles;  and  by  that  afeent  increafcd  the 
length  of  the  tail  ;  but  the  tail,  notwirhftanding  its 
length,  confilted  almoft  wholly  of  vapours,  which  had 
afeended  from  the  time  of  its  perihelon  ;  and  the  va¬ 
pour  which  afeended  firft,  and  compofed  the  extreme 
of  the  tail,  did  not  vanifhtill  it  was  too  far  from  the  fun 
to  be  illuminated  by  him,  and  from  us  to  be  vifible.  Hence 
alfo,  the  tails  of  comets  that  are  fhorter,  do  not  afeend 
with  a  quick  and  continual  motion  from  the  head,  and 
then  prefently  difappear;  but  are  permanent  columns  of 
vapours  and  exhalations,  gathered  from  the  head,  by  a 
very  gentle  motion,  and  a  great  fpace  of  time;  which 
yet,  by  participating  of  that  motion  of  their  heads  they 
had  at  the  beginning,  continue  eafily  to  move  along 
with  their  heads  through  the  celeftial  regions  :  whence 
alfo  the  vacuity  of  thofe  regions  is  argued.  See  Va¬ 
cuum. 

5.  “  Their  tails  muft  appear  the  largeft  and  brighteft 
“  immediately  after  their  tranfit  through  the  region  of 

the  fun.”  Becaufe,  then,  their  beads  being  the  moft 
heated,  will  emit  the  moft  vapours. 

From  the  light  of  the  nucleus,  or  apparent  ftar,  we  infer 
their  vicinity  to  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means 
in  the  region  of  the  fixed  ftars,  as  fome  have  imagined  ; 
fince,  in  that  cafe,  their  heads  would  be  no  more  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  fun  than  the  planets  are  by  the  fixed 
ftars. 

6.  “  The  tails  muft  ftil!  decline  from  a  diflinft  oppofition 
“to  the  fun,  towards  the  parts  which  the  heads  pafs 
“  over,  in  their  progrefs  through  their  orbits,”  Becaufe 
all  fmoke,  or  vapour,  emitted  from  a  body  in  nation, 
tends  upwards  obliquely,  Hill  receding  from  that  part’ 
towards  which  the  fmoking  body  proceeds. 

7.  “  That  declination  will  be  ftill  the  leaft  near  the  nu- 
“  ejeus  of  the  cornet  :  and  when  the  comet  is  neareft  the 
“  fun.”  Becaufe  the  vapour  afeends  more  fwiftly  near 
the  head  of  the  comet  than  in  the  higher  extremity  of  its 
tail  ;  and  when  the  cornet  is  at  a  left  dilHnce  from  the 
fun  than  when  at  a  greater. 
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&.  *c  The  tail  is  brighter,  and  better  defined  in  its  con- 
*f  vex  part  than  in  its  concave.  Becaufe  the  vapour 
in  the  convex  part,  which  goes  firft,  being  fomewhat 
nearer  and  denfer,  reflects  the  light  more  copioufly. 
p.  “  The  tail  mud  appear  broader  towards  the  higher 
“  extremity  of  the  comet  than  towards  the  head. *’  Be¬ 
caufe  the  vapour  in  a  free  fpace  is  perpetually  rarefied 
and  dilated. 

to.  “  The  tails  muft  be  tranfparent.”  Becaufe  confid¬ 
ing  of  infinitely  thin  vapour,  &c. 

Thus  accurately  does  the  hypothefis  tally  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena. 

Comets,  pbafes  of—  The  nuclei,  which  we  alfo  occafion- 
ally  call  the  heads  and  bodies  of  comets,  viewed  through  a 
telefcope,  fhew  a  very  different  face  from  thofe  of  the 
fixed  dars,  or  planets.  They  are  liable  to  apparent 
changes,  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  afcribes  to  changes  in 
the  atmofphere  of  comets  and  this  opinion  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  obfervations  of  the  comet  in  1744.  Hid.  Acad. 
Scienc.  1744.  Sturmius  tells  us,  that,  obferving  the 
comet  of  1680,  with  a  telefcope,  it  appeared  like  a  coal 
dimly  glowing,  or  a  rude  mafs  of  matter  illumined  with 
a  dufky  fumid  light,  lefs  fenfible  at  the  extremes  than  in 
the  middle  ;  rather  than  as  a  dar,  which  appears  with  a 
round  diflc,  and  a  vivid  light. 

Hevelius  obferved  of  the  comet  of  1661,  that  its  body 
was  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  very  bright,  and  confpicu- 
ous,  but  without  any  glittering  light :  in  the  middle  was 
a  denfe  ruddy  nucleus,  almoft  equal  to  Jupiter,  encom- 
paffcd  with  a  much  fainter,  thinner  matter.  February 
5th,  its  head  was  was  fomewhat  bigger  and  brighter, 
of  a  gold  colour;  but  its  light  more  dufky  than  the  red 
of  the  dars  :  here,  the  nucleus  appeared  divided  into 
feveral  parts.  February  6th,  the  d;fk  was  lefl'ened  ;  the 
nulcei  (till  exided,  though  lefs  than  before  :  one  of  them, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  difk,  on  the  left,  much  denfer 
and  brighter  than  the  red  ;  its  body  round,  and  re- 
prefenting  a  very  lucid  little  dar:  the  nuclei  dill  encom- 
paffed  with  another  kind  of  matter.  February  10th,  the 
head  fomewhat  more  obfcure,  and  the  nuclei  more  con- 
fufed,  but  brighter  at  top  than  bottom.  February  13th, 
the  head  dimtnifhed  much,  both  in  magnitude  and  bright- 
nefs.  March  2d,  its  roundnefs  a  little  impaired,  its 
edges  lacerated,  Sc c.  March  28th,  very  pale  and  exceed¬ 
ing  thin ;  its  matter  much  difperfed  ;  and  no  diftinCt 

'  nucleus  at  all  appearing. 

Weigelius,  who  faw  the  comet  of  1664,  the  moon,  and 
and  a  little  cloud  illumined  by  the  fun  at  the  fame  time, 
obferved,  jhat  the  moon,  through  the  telefcope,  appeared 
of  a  continued  luminous  furface  ;  but  the  comet  very  dif¬ 
ferent;  being  perfectly  like  a  little  cloud  in  the  horizon, 
illumined  by  the  fun.  From  thefe  obfervations  it  was, 
that  Hevelius  concluded  comets  to  be  like  maculae,  or  fpots 
formed  out  of  the  folar  exhalations 

Comets,  magnitude  of.  The  eftimates  that  have  been  given 
by  Tycho,  Hevelius,  and  fome  others,  of  the  magnitude 
of  comets,  are  not  fufficiently  accurate  to  be  depended 
upon;  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  diftinguiftied 
between  the  nucleus  and  the  furrounding  atmofphere. 
Thus  Tycho  cumputes  that  the  true  diameter  of  the  comet 
in  1577,  was  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
as  3  is  to  14.  Hevelius  made  the  diameter  of  the  comet 
of  1652  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  52  to  100.  The  diameter 
of  the  atmofphere  is  often  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  nucleus;  the  former,  in  the  comet  of  1682, 
was  meafured  by  Flamfteed,  and  found  to  be  2 ',  but  the 
diameter  of  the  nucleus  only  n  or  12".  Some  comets, 
from  the  apparent  magnitude  and  diftance  compared, 
have  been  judged  to  be  much  larger  than  the  moon,  and 
even  equal  to  fome  of  the  primary  planets.  The  diameter 
of  that  of  1744,  when  at  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  us, 
meafured  about  1',  and  therefore  its  diameter  muft  be 
about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth  :  at  another 
time  the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Jupiter. 

The  lengths  of  the  tails  of  comets  are  various,  and  depend 
on  a  variety  of  circumftances.  Longomontanus  mentions 
a  comet  that  in  1618,  December  ioth,  had  a  tail  above 
loo°  in  length  ;  that  of  1680,  according  to  Sturmius, 
about  the  20th  of  November,  was  but  fmall  ;  at  moft, 
not  exceeding  20°  in  length;  in  a  little  time  it  grew  to 
a  length  of  6o°,  after  which  it  dwindled  very  fenfibly. 
The  comet  of  1744  had  a  tail  which  at  one  time  appeared 
to  extend  above  160  from  its  body  ;  and  which,  allowing 
the  fun’s  parallax  10",  muft  have  been  above  twenty- 
three  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

Comets,  formation  of  the  tails  of  Sirlfaac  Newton  (hews, 
that  the  atmofphere  of  comets  will  furnifh  vapour  fuffi- 
cient  to  form  their  tails:  this  he  argues  from  that  won¬ 
derful  ratefaCIion  obferved  in  our  air,  at  a  diftance  from 
the  earth:  a  cubic  inch  of  common  air,  at  the  diftance 
of  half  the  earth’s  diameter,  or  four  thoufand  miles, 
would  neceffarily  expand  itfelf  fo  far  as  to  fill  a  fpace  larger 
Vol.  I.  N°  75. 
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than  tKe  whole  region  of  the  ftars.  Since  then  the  corns 
or  atmofphere  of  a  comet ,  is  ten  times  higher  than  the 
furface  of  the  nucleus,  counting  from  the  centre  thereof- 
tile  tail,  afeending  much  higher,  muft  neceffarily  be  im- 
metifely  rare  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  fta,s  fliould  be 
vifible  through  it. 

Now,  the  afeent  of  vapours  into  the  tail  of  the  comet  he 
fuppofes  occafioned  by  the  rarefadion  of  the  matter  of  the 
atmofphere  at  the  time  of  the  perihelion.  Smoke,  it  is 
obferved,  afeends  the  chimney  by  the  impulfe  of  the  air 
wherein  it  floats ;  and  air,  rarefied  by  heat,  afeends  by 
diminution  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  taking  up  the  fmoke 
along  with  it  :  why  then  fhould  not  the  tail  of  a  cornet 
be  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  after  the  fame  manner  by  the 
fun  ?  for  the  fun  beams  do  not  ad  on  the  mediums  they 
pafs  through  any  othervvife  than  by  reflexion  and 
rarefaflion. 

The  refieding  particles,  then,  being  warmed  by  the 
action,  will  again  warm  the  aether  wherewith  they  are 
compounded;  and  this,  rarefied  by  the  heat,  will  have 
its  fpecific  gravity,  whereby  it  before  tended  to  defeend, 
diminifhed  by  the  rarefadion,  fo  as  to  afeend,  and  carry 
along  with  it  thofe  refleding  particles,  whereof  the  tail 
of  the  comet  is  compofed. 

This  afeent  of  the  vapours  will  be  promoted  by  their  cir¬ 
cular  motion  round  the  fun  ;  by  means  whereof,  they  will 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  fun,  while  the  fun’s  atmo- 
fpbere,  and  the  other  matters  in  the  celeftial  fpaces,  are 
either  at  reft,  or  nearly  fo  ;  as  having  no  motion  but  what 
they  receive  from  the  fun’s  circumrotation. 

Thus  are  the  vapours  raifed  into  the  tails  of  comets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fun,  where  the  orbits  are  moft 
curve  ;  ami  where  the  comets ,  being  within  the  denfer 
atmofphere  of  the  fun,  have  their  tails  of  the  greateft 
length. 

lhe  tails  thus  produced,  by  preferving  that  motion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  gravitating  towards  the  fun,  will  move 
round  his  body  in  ellipfes,  in  like  manner  as  their  heads  ; 
and,  by  this  means,  will  ever  accompany,  and  freely 
adhere  to  their  head.  In  effed,  the  gravitation  of  the 
vapours  towards  the  fun  will  no  more  occafion  the  tails 
of  the  comets  to  forfake  their  heads,  and  fall  down  to* 
wards  the  fun,  than  the  gravitation  of  their  heads  will 
occafion  them  to  fall  off  from  their  tails :  but  by  their 
common  gravitation,  they  will  either  fall  down  together 
to  the  fun,  or  be  together  fufpended,  or  retarded.  This 
gravitation,  therefore,  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that 
the  heads  and  tails  of  comets  may  receive  and  retain  any 
pofition  towards  each  other,  which  either  the  above 
mentioned  caufes,  or  any  other,  may  occafion.  The 
tails,  therefore,  thus  produced  in  the  perihelion  of 
comets,  will  go  oft  along  with  their  heads  into  lemote  re¬ 
gions  ;  and  either  return  thence,  together  with  the  comets , 
after  a  long  feries  of  years ;  or,  rather,  be  there  loft, 
and  vanifh  by  little  and  little,  and  the  comets  be  left  bare; 
till  at  their  return,  defeending  towards  the  fun,  fome 
little  fhort  tails  are  gradually  and  flowly  produced  from 
the  heads  ;  which  afterwards,  in  the  perihelion,  defend¬ 
ing  down  into  the  fun’s  atmofphere,  will  be  immenfely 
increafed.  1 

The  vapours,  when  they  are  thus  dilated,  rarefied  and 
diffufed  through  all  the  celeftial  regions,  the  fame  author 
obferves,  may  probably,  by  little  and  little,  by  means  of 
their  own  gravity,  be  attraded  down  to  the  planets,  and 
become  intermingled  with  their  atmofpheres. 

He  adds,  that  for  the  confervation  of  the  water,  and 
moifture  of  the  planets,  comets  feem  abfolutely  requifite  ; 
from  whofe  condenfed  vapours  and  exhalations,  all  that 
moifture  which  is  fpent  in  vegetations  and  putrefactions, 
and  turned  into  dry  earth,  &c.  may  be  refupplied  and 
recruited.  I‘or  all  vegetables  grow  and  increafe  wholly 
from  fluids;  and,  again,  as  to  their  greateft  part,  turn, 
by  putrefaction,  into  earth  again ;  an  earthly  fltme  being 
perpetually  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  putrefying  li¬ 
quors.  Hence,  the  quantityof  dry  earth  muft  continually 
increafe,  and  the  moifture  of  the  globe  decreafe,  and  at 
laft  be  quite  evaporated,  if  it  has  not  a  continual  fupply 
from  forne  part  or  other  of  the  univerfe.  And  I  fufpeCt, 
adds  our  great  author,  that  the  fpirit,  which  makes  the 
fineft,  fubtileft,  and  the  beft  part  of  our  air,  and  which 
is  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  life  and  being  of  all  things, 
comes  principally  from  the  comets. 

On  this  principle,  there  feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for 
the  popular  opinion  of  prefages  from  comets ;  fince  the 
tail  of  a  comet  thus  intermingled  with  our  atmofphere, 
may  produce  changes  very  fenfible  in  animal  and  veget¬ 
able  bodies.  See  Medium,  and  Spirit. 

But  the  tranfmutation  of  water  into  earth  is  now  juftly 
exploded:  Woodward,  Boerhaave,  and  others,  having 
obferved  that  water  is  only  an  agent  in  conveying  the 
nutritious  matter  to  vegetable  bodies,  and  not  that  matter 
itfelf. 

Another  ufe  which  he  conjedures  comets  be  defigned 
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tto  ferve,  is  tliat  of  recruiting  the  fun  with  ftelh  fuel, 
and  repairing  the  confumption  of  his  light  by  the  ftreams 
continually  fent  forth  in  every  direaion  from  that  lumi¬ 
nary  In  fupport  of  this  conjefture  he  obrerves,  that 
come’u  in  their  perihelion  may  fuffer  a  diminution  of  their 
nroieaile  force,  by  the  refiftance  of  the  folar  atmofphere  ; 
lb  that  by  degrees  their  gtavjtation  towards  the  fun  may 
be  fo  far  increafed,  as  to  precipitate  their  fall  into  his 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  about  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  tails  of  cowets.  Apian,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
feme  others,  apprehended  that  they  were  produced  by 
the  fun’s  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  nucleus  of  the  comet, 
which  they  fuppofed  to  be  tranfparent,  and  there  re- 
fraaed  as  in  a  lens  of  glafs,  fo  as  to  form  a  beam  of  light 
behind  the  comet.  Des  Cartes  accounted  for  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  tail  by  the  refraaion  of  light  from  the  head 
of  the  comet  to  the  eye  ot  the  fpeaator.  Mairan  fuppofes 
that  the  tails  are  formed  out  of  the  luminous  matter  that 
comnofes  the  fun’s  atmofphere  ;  M.  De  la  Lande  com¬ 
bines  tins  hypothefi*  with  that  of  Newton  above  recited. 
Mr.  Rownmg,  who  is  not  fatisfied  with  fir  Ifaacs  opi¬ 
nion,  accounts  for  the  tails  of  comets  in  the  following 
manner.  It  is  well  known,  fays  he,  that  when  the  light 
of  the  fun  pafl'es  through  the  atmofphere  of  any  body, 
as  the  earth,  that  which  pafl'es  on  one  fide,  is  by  the  re¬ 
fraaion  thereof  made  to  converge  toward  that  which 
pafl'es  on  the  oppofite  one  ;  and  the  convergency  is  not 
wholly  effeCted  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  light  into 
the  atmofphere,  or  at  its  going  out  ;  but  beginning  at 
Its  entrance,  it  increafes  in  every  point  of  its  progre.s 
It  is  alfo  agreed  that  the  atmofpheres  of  the  comets  are 
very  large  and  denfe.  He  therefore  fuppofes  that  by 
fuch  time  as  the  light  of  the  fun  has  pafled  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  atmofphere  of  a  cornet,  the  lays 
thereof  are  fo  far  refraaed  toward  each  other,  that  they 
then  begin  fenfibly  to  illuminate  it,  or  rather  the  vapours 
floating  therein ;  and  fo  render  that  part  they  have  yet 
to  pafs  through,  vifible  to  us  :  and  that  this  portion  of 
the  atmofphere  of  a  comet  thus  illuminated,  appears  to 
us  in  form  of  a  beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  and  pafl'es  under 
the  denomination  of  a  comet’s  tail.  Rovvning  s  Natural 
Pbilofophy,  part  iv.  chap.  n. 

We  have  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  tails  of  comets, 
by  Mr.  Euler,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Berlin,  tom. 
ii.  p.  117,  feq.  He  thinks  there  is  a  great  affinity  be¬ 
tween  thefe  tails,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  Aurora 
borealis  ;  and  that  the  common  caufe  of  them  all,  is  the 
action  of  the  fun’s  light  on  the  atmofphere  of  ihe  comets, 
of  the  fun,  and  of  the  earth.  He  fuppofes  that  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  atmofphere  of  comets, 
may  drive  fomc  of  the  finer  particles  of  that  atmofphere 
far  beyond  its  limits;  and  that  this  force  of  impulfe 
combined  with  that  of  gravity  towards  the  comet,  would 
produce  a  tail,  which  would  always  be  in  oppofition  to 
the  fun,  if  the  comet  did  not  move.  But  the  motion  of 
the  comet  in  its  orbit,  and  about  an  axis,  mull  vary  the 
nofition  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving  it  a  curvature,  and 
deviation  from  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  to 
that  of  the  comet-,  and  that  this  deviation  will  be  greater, 
as  the  orbit  of  the  comet  has  the  greater  curvature,  and 
that  the  motion  of  the  comet  is  more  rapid  It  may  even 
happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  comet,  in  its  perihelion, 
may  be  fo  great,  that  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  may 
produce  a  new  tail,  before  the  old  one  can  follow  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  comet  might  have  two  or  more  tails.  The 
poffibility  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  cornet  of  1744, 
which  was  obfervtd  to  have  feveral  tails  while  it  was  in 
its  perihelion.  See  Aurora  borealis,  and  Zodiacal 
light. 

Dr.  Hamilton  urges  feveral  objections  againft  the  New¬ 
tonian  hypothefis  ;  and  concludes  that  the  tail  of  a  iomct 
is  formed  of  matter  which  has  not  the  power  of  refraCt  - 
ing  or  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  ;  but  that  it  is  a  lucid 
or  felf-fhining  fubftance ;  and  fiom  its  fimiliarity  to  the 
Aurora  borealis,  produced  by  the  fame  caufe,  and  a 
proper  electrical  phenomenon.  Dr.  Halley  feemed  in- 
dined  to  this  hypothefis,  when  he  laid,  that  the  ftreams 
of  light  in  an  Aurora  borealis  fo  much  lefembled  the 
long^rails  of  comets,  that  at  firft  fight  they  might  well  be 
taken  for  fuch  :  that  this  light  feems  to  have  a  great  af¬ 
finity  to  that  which  the  effluvia  of  eleCtric  bodies  emit  in 
the  dark.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  347.  Hamilton’s  Philofo- 

phtcal  EfTays,  p.  91*  .  ,  . 

M.  Fatio  has  fuggefted,  that  fome  of  the  comets  have  their 
nodes  fo  very  near  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  that  it 
the  earth  ffiould  happen  to  be  found  in  that  part  next  the 
node,  at  the  time  of  a  comet's  pafl’ing  by  ;  as  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  comet  will  be  incredibly  fwift,  fo  its  parallax 
will  become  very  fenfibte  ;  and  the  proportion  thereof 
to  that  of  the  fun  will  be  given:  whence,  luch  tranfits  oi 
mots  will  afford  the  beft  means  of  determining  the  diltanee 
of  the  earth  and  fun. 
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The  comet  of  1472,  v.  gr.  had  a  parallax  above  twenty 
times  greater  than  the  fun’s :  and  if  that  of  1618  had 
come  down  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  its  defeending 
node,  it  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  earth,  and 
its  parallax  much  more  notable.  Bur,  hitherto,  none 
has  threatened  the  earth  with  a  nearer  appnlfe  than  that 
of  1680:  for,  by  calculation.  Dr.  Halley  finds  that 
November  nth,  1  h.  6  min.  P.  M.  that  nmet  was  net 
above  one  fcinidiameter  of  the  earth,  to  the  northward  cf 
the  way  of  the  earth  ;  at  which  time,  had  the  earth  been  in 
that  part  of  its  orbit,  the  cornet  would  have  had  a  parallax 
equal  to  that  of  the  moon  :  what  might  have  been  the 
confequence  of  fo  near  an  appulfe,  a  contaCt,  or,  laftly, 
a  (hock  of  the  celeftial  bodies  ?  Mr.  Whifton  fays,  a 
deluge  ! 

Comets,  motion  of.  If  the  paths  of  comets  be  fuppofed 
direCtly  parabolical,  as  fome  have  imagined,  it  would 
follow,  that  being  impelled  toward  the  fun  by  a  centri¬ 
petal  force,  they  defeend  as  from  fpaces  infinitely  di- 
ftant ;  and  by  their  falls  acquire  fuch  a  velocity,  as  that 
they  may  again  run  off  into  the  remoteft  regions :  ftill 
moving  upwards,  with  fuch  a  perpetual  tendency  as 
never  to  return.  But  the  frequency  of  their  appearance, 
and  their  degree  of  velocity,  which  does  not  exceed 
what  they  might  acquire  by  their  gravity  towards  the 
fun,  feem  to  put  it  paft  doubt  that  they  move,  planet¬ 
like,  in  elliptic  orbits,  though  exceedingly  eccentric; 
and  fo  return  again,  though  after  very  long  periods. 
See  Elliptic. 

The  apparent  velocity  of  the  comet  of  1472,  as  obferved. 
by  Regiomontanus,  was  fuch  as  to  carry  it  through  40° 
of  a  great  circle  in  24  hours  :  and  that  of  177a  was  ob- 
ferved  to  move  through  more  than  45s  in  the  Jail  25 
hours. 

Newton,  Flamftead,  Halley,  and  the  Englifh  aftronomers, 
&c.  feem  fatisfied  of  the  return  of  comets :  Cafiini,  and 
others  of  the  French,  think  it  highly  probable  ;  but  De  la 
II  ire,  and  others,  oppofe  it. 

Tho'e  on  the  affirmative  fide  fuppote  the  comets  to  deferibe 
orbits  prodigioufly  eccentric,  inlomuch  that  we  can  only 
fee  them  in  a  very  final!  part  of  their  revolution  :  out  cf 
this,  they  are  loft  in  the  immenfe  fpaces  ;  hid  not  only 
from  our  eyes,  but  otiCteiefcopes.  That  litttle  part  of 
their  orbit  near  us,  M.  Caffini,  See.  have  found  to  pafs 
between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars. 

For  the  rcafons  of  the  return  of  comets,  M.  Caffini  gives 
thefe  which  follow.  1.  In  oonfidering  the  courfe  of  the 
comets,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  ftars,  they  are  found  to 
keep  a  confiderable  time  in  the  atch  of  a  great  circle,  i.  e. 
a  circle  whofe  plane  pafl'es  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  :  indeed,  they  deviate  a  Intle  from  it,  chiefly  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  their  appearance;  but  this  deviation 
is  common  to  them  with  the  planets. 

2.  Comets  as  well  as  planets,  appear  to  move  fo  much 
the  Liter  as  they  are  nearer  the  earth  ;  and  when  they 
are  at  equal  diftances  from  their  perigee,  their  velocities 
aie  nearly  the  fame. 

By  fubtraCting  from  their  motion  the  apparent  inequality 
of  velocity  occafioned  by  their  different  oiftance  from 
the  earth,  their  equal  motion  might  be  found  :  but  we 
ffiould  not  be  certain  this  motion  were  their  true  one; 
becaufe  they  might  have  confiderable  inequalities,  not 
diftinguilhable  in  that  fmall  part  of  their  orbit  vifible  to 
us.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  their  real  motion,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  planets,  is  unequal  in  itfelf:  and  hence  we 
have  a  reafon  why  the  obfervations  made  during  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cornet,  cannot  give  the  juft  petiod  of  their  re¬ 
volution.  See  Period. 

3.  There  are  no  two  different  planets  whofe  orbits  cut  the 
ecliptic  in  the  Time  angle,  whofe  nodes  are  in  the  fame 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whofe  apparent  velocity  in  their 
perigee  is  the  fame  :  confequently,  two  comets  feen  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  yet  agreeing  with  all  thofe  three  circum- 
ftances,  can  only  be  one  and  the  fame  comet. 

And  this  were  the  comets  of  1577  and  1680  obterved  to 
do;  and  thofe  of  1652  and  1698  ;  not  that  this  cx,a£k 
agreement,  in  thefe  circumftances,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
firry  to  determine  them  the  fame  comet.  M.  Caffini  finds 
the  moon  hefclf  irregular  in  them  all :  accordingly,  he  is 
of  opinion,  there  are  feveral  which  difagree  hetein,  and 
yet  may  be  accounted  the  fame. 

The  great  objection  againft  the  return  of  comets,  is,  the 
rarity  of  their  appearance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
revolutions  afligned  to  them. 

In  1702,  there  was  a  comet,  or  rather  the  tail  of  one,  feen 
at  Rome,  which  M.  Caffini  takes  to  be  the  fame  wfih 
that  obferved  by  Ariftotle,  and  that  fince  feen  in  1668, 
which  would  imply  its  period  to  be  thjrty-four  years. 
Now,  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  a  ftar  which  has  fo  ffiort 
a  revolution,  and  of  confequence  fuch  frequent  returns, 
ffiould  be  fo  feldom  feen. — Again,  in  April,  of  the  fame 
year,  1 702,  a  comet  was  obferved  by  Meff.  Bianchini, 
and  MaralUi,  fuppofed  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame  with 
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that  of  1664,  both  by  reafon  of  its  motion,  velocity,  anil 
direction.  M.  de  la  Hire  took  it  to  have  fome  relation 
to  another  he  had  obferved  in  1698,  which  M.  Caffirti 
refers  to  that  of  1652.  Oil  this  fuppofition,  its  period 
appears  to  be  forty-three  months  ;  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  between  1652  and  1698,  fourteen  :*btlt  it  is 
hard  to  fuppofe,  that  in  this  age,  wherein  the  heavens 
are  fo  narrowly  watched,  a  flar  fhould  makp  fourteen 
appearances  unperceived  ;  efpecially  fuch  a  liar  as  this 
which  might  appear  above  a  month  together  ;  and  of 
confequence  be  frequently  difengaged  troni  the  cre- 

pufcula.  .  ;  . 

For  this  reafon  M  Cadini  is  very  referved  in  maintaining 
the  hypothefis  of  the  return  of  comets ,  and  only  propofeS 
thofe  for  planets,  where  the  motions  are  eafy  and  finiple, 
and  are  folved  without  ftiaining,  or  allowing  many  irre¬ 
gularities.  •  . 

M.  De  la  Hire  propofes  one  general  difficulty  agninlt  the 
whole  fyflem  of  the  return  of  comets,  which  would  feem 
to  hinder  any  comet  from  being  a  planet  t  and  it  is  this  ; 
that  by  the  difpofition  neccflarily  given  to  their  courfes, 
they  ought  to  appear  as  large  at  firfl  as  at  laft ;  and  al¬ 
ways  increafe,  till  they  arrive  at  their  greateft  proximity 
to  the  earth  :  or,  if  they  (liould  chance  not  to  be  ob- 
lerved,  as  foon  as  they  become  vifible,  for  want  of  at¬ 
tention  thereto,  at  leal!  it  is  impolfible  but  they  mult 
frequently  fhew  themfelves  before  they  have  arrived  at 
their  full  magnitude  and  brightnefs.  But  he  adds,  that 
none  were  ever  yet  obferved  till  they  had  arrived  at  it. 
But  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  the  month  of  October 
1723,  while  at  a  great  diltance,  fo  as  to  be  too  fmall 
and  dim  to  be  viewed  without  a  telefcope,  may  ferve  to 
remove  this  obftacle,  and  let  the  comets ,  Hill,  on  the  fame 
footing  with  the  planets. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  as  thofe  planets  which 
are  neareft  the  fun,  and  revolve  in  the  leatt  orbits,  are 
the  fmallelt ;  fo  among  the  comets ,  fuch  as  in  their  peri¬ 
helion  come  neareft  the  fun,  are  the  fmalleft,  and  revolve 
in  lefl'er  orbits. 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  us  a  table  of  the  aftronomical  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  the  comets  that  have  been  yec  obferved  with 
due  care;  whereby,  whenever  anew  comet  (hall  appear, 
it  may  be  determined,  by  comparing  it  therewith,  whe¬ 
ther  "it  be  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  appeared  ;  and 
confequently  its  period,  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  be  de¬ 
termined,  and  its  return  foretold.  This  table  contains 
the  aflronomical  elements  of  twenty-four  comets,  on  the 
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fuppofition  that  they  moved  in  parabolas;  though  he 
thought  it  extremely  probable  that  they  really  moved  id 
vfery  eccentric  ellipfes;  and  bonfequeiltly  lethrned  after 
lohg  periods  of  time.  1  his  table  commences  with  the 
year  1337,  and  ciofes  with  1698.  See  his  Syhopfis  of 
the  Allrotiomy  bf  Cornets,  annexed  to  Gregory’s  Agro¬ 
nomy. 

There  are  mariy  things  in  the  comet  of  1532,  obferved  by 
Peter  Apian,  which  intimate  its  being  the  fame  with  that 
of  1607,  obferved  by  Kelper  arid  Longomontamis ;  and 
Which  Dr.  Halley  himfelf  again  obferved  in  1682.  All 
the  eletrients  agree,  and  there  is  nothing  tomradi£fs.the 
opinitin,  but  that  inequality  ill  the  periodic  revolution  ; 
which,  however,  he  thinks  is  no  more  than  mav  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  phyfical  caufes  :  no  more  in  effect  than 
is  obferved  in  Saturn  ;  the  motion  of  which  planet  is  fo 
difturbed  by  the  reft,  efpecially  Jupiter,  that  its  period  it 
uncertdin  for  feveral  days  together  :  to  what  errors  then 
may  not  a  comet  be  liable,  Ivhich  rifes  to  almoft  four  times 
the  height  df  Saturn  ;  and  whofe  velocity,  if  but  a  little 
increafed,  would  change  its.  elliptic  orb  into  a  parabolic 
one  ? 

What  farther  confirms  the  identity,  is  the  appearance 
of  another  comet  in  thri  furrimer  of  1456,  which,  though 
obferved  by  none  with  accuracy,  yet  by  its  period,  and 
the  manner  of  its  tranfit,  he  concludes  to  be  the  fame; 
and  thence  ventures  to  foretel  its  return  in  the  year 
1758,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  year:  and  time  has 
verified  the  prediction.  The  comet  of  166  r  feems  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  1532,  and  to  have  its  period  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years:  and  Halley  alfo 
thought  that  the  comet  of  1680  vbas  the  farhe  that  was 
obferved  in  uc6,  531,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
before  Chrift,  when  Julius  Caei'ar  was  murdered;  and 
that  its  period  was  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  years. 
Mr.  Dunthorne,  iri  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fhew  from  a  MS.  in  Pembroke-hall  li¬ 
brary,  that  the  comet  of  1 106  could  not  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  1680.  But  M.  de  la  Lande  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Halley. 

Another  table  has  Gnce  been  computed,  from  the  obferva- 
tions  contained  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  De  la 
Caille’s  Aftronomy,  and  De  la  Landc’s  Hiftorie  de  la 
Comete  de  175 9,  &  Connoiirance  des  Movemens  Celebes' 
1762  &  1764.  In  this  table  are  feen  jhe  elements  of 
twenty-five  other  comets,  from  the  year  1264  to  1762. 


HALLEY’s  TABLE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMETS. 
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By  comparing  thefe  tables,  it  will  be  found  that  none  of 
thefe  comets,  except  that  of  1759,  appears  to  be  the  fame 
with  any  other  in  either  of  the  tables;  unlefs  we  admit 
thofe  of  1264  and  1556,  and  thofe  1596  and  1699,  to  be 
the  fame.  See  the  elements  of  the  comet  of  1770,  and 
the  trajedlory  of  its  path,  in  the  T ranfadtions  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Philofophical  Society,  vol.  i. 

See  Whifton’s  Solar  Syftem,  where  the  orbits  ofthe  feveral 
comets  are  delineated,  and  the  periods  of  as  many  of  them 
as  are  known,  exprefled. 

To  determine  the  place  and  courfe  of  a  Comet.  Obferve  the 
diftance  of  the  comet  from  two  fixed  ftars,  whofe  longi¬ 
tudes  and  latitudes  are  known  :  from  the  diftances  thus 
found,  calculate  the  place  of  the  comet  by  trigonometry, 
after  the  manner  delivered  under  planet.  By  repeat¬ 
ing  the  obfervations  and  operations  for  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  the  courfe  of  the  comet  will  be  had. 

To  determine  the  courfe  of  a  Comet  mechanically ,  and  without 
any  apparatus  of  infiruments.  The  following  ingenious 
method,  by  a  thread,  we  owe  to  Longomontanus  :  Ob¬ 
ferve  four  ftars  round  the  comet ,  fuch,  as  that  the  comet 
may  be  in  the  interfedtion  of  the  right  lines  that  join  the 
two  oppofite  ftars  ;  which  is  eafily  found  by  means  of  a 
thread  placed  before  the  eye,  and  extended  over-againft 
the  ftars  and  comet, 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  comet's  place  in  the  heavens  A  {Tab. 
fifironomy,  fig.  23.)  between  the  four  ftars,  B,  C,  D,  E  ; 
where  the  line  joining  the  ftars  B  and  D,  pafie6  through 
the  body  of  the  comet ;  and  the  like  does  the  line  paffing 
through  C  and  E. 

On  a  globe,  whereon  thefe  four  ftars  are  found,  extend 
a  thread  through  B  and  D,  and  another  through  C  and  E  ; 
the  point  of  interfedtion  will  give  the  place  of  the  comet. 
This  pradtice  being  repeated  for  feveral  days,  the  comet's 
courfe  will  be  had  on  the  globe  ;  which  courfe  will  be 
found  to  be  a  great  circle  :  from  any  two  points  whereof, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  find  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  place  of  the  nodes  ;  only  by  obferving  where 
a  thread  ftretched  through  the  two  points  cuts  the 
elliptic. 

To  determine  the  parallax  of  a  Comet.  See  Paball  Ax. 

Comet,  trajectory  of  a.  See  Trajectory. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting  an  idea  of 
the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun.  It  is  contrived  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  by  elliptical  wheels  to  fliew  the  unequal 
motion  of  a  comet  in  every  part  of  its  orbit.  The  comet 
is  reprefented  by  a  fmall  brafs  ball,  carried  by  a  radius 
vector,  or  wire,  in  an  elliptic  groove  about  the  fun  in  one 
of  its  foci ;  and  the  years  of  its  period  are  fhewn  by  an 
index  moving  with  an  equable  motion  over  a  graduated 
fdver  circle.  See  a  particular  defcription,  with  a  cut,  in 
Fergufon’s  Aftronomy,  4to.  p.  288. 


COMETIS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs,  of  which  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies.  The 
involucrum  is  formed  of  three  leaves  and  three  flowers  ; 
the  calyx  has  four  leaves  ;  and  the  capfule  contains  three 
berries. 

COME  TITES,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a  kind  of  aftroites,  which  have  ftars  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind,  and  therefore 
called  comets. 

COMEUS,  in  Mythology ,  a  furnameof  Apollo,  under  which 
title  he  was  worftiipped  at  Seleucia,  whence  his  ftatue 
was  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Palatine. 

COMFREY,  fymphytum ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe :  the  flower  has  a  five-cornered,  eredt,  perma¬ 
nent  empalement,  cut  in  five  acute  parts  ;  it  has  one 
petal  with  a  fhort  tube,  above  which  the  limb  has  a 
fwelling  belly  and  thicker  tube.  The  brim  is  indented 
in  five  obtufe  parts,  which  are  reflexed  ;  the  chaps  are 
armed  with  five  awl-fhaped  rays,  which  are  connected 
in  a  cone  ;  it  has  five  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  which  are  al¬ 
ternate  with  the  rays  of  the  chaps,  terminated  by  eredt 
acute  fummits  ;  and  four  germina,  fupporting  a  flender 
ftvle  the  length  of  the  petal,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma. 
The  germina  afterwards  turn  to  four  gibbous,  acute, 
pointed  feeds,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies :  but  only  three  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  ;  which  are  cultivated  either  by  feed,  or 
by  parting  the  roots,  which  latter  is  the  mod  expeditious 
way.  They  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  on  al- 
moft  any  foil,  and  any  fituation. 

Comfrey-root  has  been  extolled  as  a  famous  vulnerary, 
both  externally  and  internally  ;  and  as  a  noble  balfamic 
and  agglutinant ;  and  given  with  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas 
from  dyfenteries,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  The  belt  wav 
of  taking  it  is  in  decodtion,  or  fyrup  ;  but  the  decoction 
muft  not  be  too  ftrong.  A  conferve  of  them  is  found  of 
excellent  ufe  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds.  They  have 
been  alfo  recommended  in  the  gout  and  fciatica,  as  of 
great  virtues  in  mitigating  the  pain,  and  fhortening  the 
paroxyfms.  It  is  now  rarely  employed  in  pradtice-, 
though  it  may  be  deemed  fuperior  to  the  althea  roots. 
The  mucilage  derived  from  the  root  is  its  only  medicinal 
principle. 

Symphytum  was  a  name  given  among  the  ancients  to  fe¬ 
veral  different  plants,  which  had  the  common  virtues  of 
agglutinators.  We  have  appropriated  th^word  to  com - 
frey\  but  Diofcorides  plainly  ufes  it  fometimes  as  the 
name  of  elecampane,  and  fometimes  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  horfe-tail.  Pliny  has  colledted  the  virtues  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  fymphytum  ftom  all  the  authors  he  had,  in 

whom 
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when  the  word  occurred,  and  therefore  he  has  given 
a  lift  of  virtues  that  belong  to  no  one  plant. 

Co  mfrey,  fpottcd ,  in  Botany.  See  Lun G-wort. 

COMIOLA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old 
Roman  authors ,to  the  plant  commonly  called  luteola,  or 
dyer’s  weed.  See  Dyer’;  weed. 

COMITA  I'U  commijfo,  in  Law,  a  writ  or  commiflion,  by 
which  a  fhcrifF is  authorifed  to  take  upon  him  the  charge 
of  the  county. 

Comitatu  ct  caftro  commijfo ,  a  writ  by  which  the  charge 
of  a  county,  together  with  the  keeping  of  a  caftle  is 
committed  to  the  fheriff. 

COMITATUS,  in  Law,  a  county.  Ingulphus  tells  us, 
that  England  was  firft  divided  into  counties  by  king 
Alfred  ;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  thefe  again 
into  tythings  ;  and  Fortefcue  writes,  that  regnum  Anglia 
per  comitatus,  ut  regnum  Fr ancles  per  ballivatus  diflinguitur. 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  fora  territory  or  jurifdidion  of  a 
particular  place;  as  in  Mat.  Paris,  anno  1274.  See 
County. 

Comitatus  poffe.  See  Posse. 

COMITIA,  an  alTembly  of  the  Roman  people,  either  in 
the  Comitium,or  Campus  Martius,  i.  e.  Field  of  Man-, 
meeting  for  the  election  of  magiftrates,  or  for  confulting 
on  the  important  affairs  of  the  republic. 

The  word  comes  from  the  verb  coco,  or  comeo ,  to  no  to- 
gclher . 

There  were  certain  days  fixed  for  thefe  affemblies,  called 
dies  comitiales  ;  marked  with  a  C  in  the  calendar  of  Julius 
Caefar.  Comitial  affemblies,  held  for  the  election  of 
confuls,  were  called  conjular  comitia:  in  like  manner,  the 
other  comitia  took  names  from  the  officer  to  be  created  ; 
whether  a  tribune,  a  pontiff,  aedile,  or  the  like. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  thefe  comitia,  viz.  curiata , 
centuriata ,  and  tributa-,  fo  diftinguilhed  from  the  man¬ 
ner  wherein  the  people  voted,  and  gave  their  fuffrages, 
viz.  by  curiae  or  parifhes,  tribes,  or  centuries. 

The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  pertained  to  mod 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  fovereign 
pontiff. 

Authors  makes  the  difference  between  comitia  arid  con¬ 
cilia,  to  confift  in  this  ;  that  in  the  former  the  whole 
people  were  called  together,  in  the  latter  only  a  part. 

Comitia  curiata.  Romulus  inftituted  the  comitia  curiata, 
or  the  public  affemblies  of  the  people,  called  to  vote  in 
their  feveral  curiae;  and  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  mat¬ 
ters  fubjeded  to  their  decifion,  were  the  choice  of  all  the 
magiftrates,  and  the  right  of  making  laws,  war,  and 
peace  :  an  ample  jurifdidion,  and  the  moft  important 
articles  of  government,  yet  not  wholly  abfolute,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dionyfius,  unlefs  the  fenate  concurred  with  them. 
This  method  of  tranfading  all  the  greater  affairs  by  the 
people,  affembled  in  their  curiae,  after  it  had  fubfifted 
through  five  fucceifive  reigns,  was  found  to  be  inconve¬ 
nient. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  fixth  king  of  Rome,  in  order  to 
corred  the  inconvenience  of  the  comitia  curiata,  infti¬ 
tuted  a  new  divifion  of  the  people  into  fix  claffes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  cenfus,  or  valuation  of  their  eftates  ;  whence 
proceed  the  comitia  centuriata  :  then  he  fubdivided  thefe 
claffes  into  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  and 
contrived  to  throw  a  majority  of  thefe  centuries,  that  is 
ninety-eight  of  them,  into  the  firft  clafs  of  the  richeft 
citizens.  By  which  regulation,  though  every  man  voted 
now  in  his  century,  as  before,  in  his  curia  ;  yet,  as  all 
matters  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  the.  centuries,  fo 
the  balance  of  power  was  wholly  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  poorer  fort  deprived  of  their 
former  weight  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  ftate : 
which  wife  inftitution  was  ever  after  obferved,  through 
all  fucceeding  ages,  in  the  eledions  of  the  grincipal 
magiftrates,  and  the  determination  of  all  the  principal 
tranfadions  of  the  republic. 

COMITIAL  days.  Paulus  Manutius  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  certain  days  on  which  the  Roman  fenate 
might  regularly  be  affembled  ;  and  others  on  which  it 
could  not  :  and  that  thefe  laft  were  called  comitial  days, 
and  marked  under  that  name  in  the  calendars,  as  days 
wholly  deftined,  and  fet  apart  by  law,  for  the  affemblies 
of  the  people.  But  Sigonius  contends,  that  the  fenate 
might  meet  on  any  of  thofe  days,  unlefs  when  the  people 
were  adually  affembled,  and  tranfading  bufinefs  on 
them  ;  and  confequently  that  the  title  of  comitial  denoted 
fuch  days  only,  on  which  the  people  might  be  legally 
affembled,  not  fuch  on  which  they  were  of  courfe  to  be 
affembled.  Middiet,  of  Rom.  Senat.  p.  138,  feq. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  feems  to  be  this,  that  though  the 
days  called  comitial  were  regularly  deftined  to  the  affem¬ 
blies  of  the  people,  yet  the  fenate  alfo  might  not  only  be 
convened  on  the  fame,  after  the  popular  affemblies  were 
diffolved  ;  but  had  the  power  likewife,  whenever  they 
found  it  expedient,  to  fuperfede  and  poftpone  the  affem- 
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hlies  of  the  people  to  another  day ;  and,  by  a  particular 
decree,  to  authorife  their  own  meetings  upon  them,  for 

rnMmW0f  fome  imPortant  affair  'herein  fpecified. 

L-UiViiiiAHS  morbus,  an  ancient  term  for  the  epilepsy, 

or  alling-ficknefs;  fo  called,  bec3ufe  if  any  perfon  was 
leized  with  it  in  the  Roman  comitia,  the  affembly  was  im¬ 
mediately  diffolved  ;  this  being  efteemed  an  unlucky  o- 
rnen  ;  or,  rather,  becaufe  thofe  liable  to  it  were  chiefly 
feized  in  the  comitia,  or  great  affemblies. 

OMITlUM,  the  place  where  the  comitia  were  ordinarily 
held,  was  a  large  hall  in  the  Roman  Forum  :  it  was  a 
long  time  open  at  top  ;  on  which  account,  the  affemblies 
were  often  interrupted  by  bad  weather  :  it  was  firft  co¬ 
vered  over  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  See 

Forum. 

Rofinus  obferves,  that  the  confuls  and  tribunes  were  not 
created  in  the  Comitium ,  but  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  the  roftra  were  placed.  See 
Comitia. 

COMMA,  in  Grammar,  a  point,  orcharader,  formed  thus 
f,J  ;  ferving  to  mark  a  fliort  flop,  or  paufe  ;  and  to  di¬ 
vide  the  members  of  a  period. 

The  word  is  formed  of  y.oA,  feco,  I  cut. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precife  ufe  of  the  comma ; 
different  authors  define,  and  ufe  it  differently:  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dodrine  is,  that  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  a  period 
that  are  not  neceflarily  joined  together.  But  this  conveys 
no  clear,  precife  idea  ;  for  what  is  it  to  diJlingui/Jo  the  parts 
of  a  period  not  necejfarily  joined  together  ?  F.  Buffer  has 
carried  the  dodrine  of  the  comma  farther:  according  to 
him,  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh  thofe  members  of  a 
period,  in  each  whereof  is  a  veib,  and  the  nominative 
cafe  of  the  verb.  Thus,  That  fo  many  people  are  plcafed 
with  t>  if es,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of  mind ,  which  makes 
them  love  things  eafy  to  be  comprehended. 

Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftinguifh,  in  the 
fame  member  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns  fubftantives,  or 
nouns  adjedives,  or  verbs,  not  united  by  a  conjunction. 
Thus,  V rlue ,  wit ,  knowledge ,  are  the  chief  advantages  of 
a  man :  or,  A  man  never  becomes  learned  without  fiudyin'r 
conjlantly,  methodically ,  with  a  gufl ,  application,  &c. 

If  thofe  words  be  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  by  a  con- 
jundion,  the  comma  is  omitted:  thus,  The  imagination 
and  the  judgment  do  not  always  agree.  The  comma  may  alfo 
be  omitted  between  the  phrafes  that  are  very  fliort,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  depend  upon  the  Time  regimen,  and  are 
united  by  a  conj undion  :  thus,  Alexander  conquered  AJici 
and  ejlablifhcd  the  monarchy  of  the  Greeks. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  trad*  De  Ratione  Interpun- 
gendi,  printed  with  Voffius’s  Element.  Rhetor.  Lond. 
1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to  diftinguifh 
the  Jimp! e  members  of  a  period,  or  [entente ;  i.  e.  fuch  as 
only  confift  of  onefubjed,  and  one  definite  verb.  Thus 
Cicero,  Venionunc  ad  voluptates  agricolarum,  quibi/s  ego  in- 
credibihter  deleflor ,  qua  nec  ulla  unpediuntur  fene  flute,  A 
mihi  ad  fapieniis  vitam  prexime  accedere  videntur.  See 
Sentence. 

But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout;  the  fame  author 
inftancing  many  particular  cafes,  not  included  herein, 
where  yet  the  comma  is  advifable. 

Sometimes,  e.  gr.  a  propofition  includes  another,  which 
may  be  called  partitive,  as  being  only  a  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  phrafe;  in  which  cafe,  the  two  are  to  be  divided 
from  each  other  by  commas.  Thus,  He  always  fays,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  finef  things  in  the  world. 

The  points,  or  paufes  in  difeourfe,  it  is  obferved,  are  in  a 
kind  of  mufical  proportion:  the  comma  flops  the  reader’s 
voice  while  he  may  privately  tell  one;  the  femicolon, 
two  ;  the  colon,  three  ;  and  the  period,  or  full-ftop,  four. 
Others  make  the  flop  at  the  colon,  four ;  and  the  pe¬ 
riod,  fix.  Profeffor  Ward  obferves,  that  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  voice  fliould  be  twice  as  long  for  a  comma  as  be¬ 
tween  words  feparated  by  no  mark  of  diftindion  ;  thrice 
for  the  femicolon  ;  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  proportion. 
Bifliop  Lowth  afligns  to  the  period  a  paufe  in  duration 
double  to  the  colon  :  to  the  colon,  double  of  the  femi¬ 
colon  ;  and  to  the  femi-colon,  double  of  the  comma  :  fo 
that  they  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another  as 
the  femibreve,  the  minim,  the  crotchet,  and  the  quaver 
in  mufic.  But,  whatever  be  the  duration  of  the  feveral 
paufes,  the  proportion  between  them  would  be  ever  in¬ 
variable,  if  the  dodrine  of  punduation  were  exad.  In- 
trod.  to  Englifh  Grammar,  ed.  1772.  p.  197. 

The  ancients  only  made  ufe  of  two  kinds  of  points,  or 
paufes,  in  a  period  ;  the  larger  they  call  members,  the 
Greeks  cola ,  marked  thus  [:J  ;  the  fmaller  incifa,  the 
Greeks  commata,  thus  [,]. 

The  moderns,  refining  on  their  predeceffors,  have  fub¬ 
divided  the  firft  into  a  colon,  and  femicolon  ;  fome  fay, 
without  any  good  foundation  in  nature  ;  though  others 
maintain  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  divifion, 
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As  tlie  member,  or  colon,  divides  the  period  into  two 
parts,  each  containing  a  fenfe,  though  that  impeded  : 
thus,  Aniequam  cle  repub  llca,  patres  confcripti,  die  am  ea  qua 
dicetida  hoc  tempore  arbiiror  ;  where  the  fenfe  does  not 
teft  ;  nor  is  the  period  or  fentence  perfed  without  the 
addition  of,  expo'nam  vobis  breviter  Id  profeflionis  &  rever- 
fionis  mea  :  the  comma  fubdivides  each  member  into  inter¬ 
mediate  divifions,  which,  of  themfelves,  have  no  precife 
meaning  at  all:  v.  gr.  Nihil  eft,  mihicrede ,  virtute  formo- 
ftus,  nihil  pulchrius ,  nihil  amabilius. 

Frequent  commas,  as  on  other  occafions  they  promote 
perfpicuity  and  diftindnefs,  and  eafe  the  reader,  both 
in  the  rehearlal  and  comprehenfion  of  his  author  ;  fo, 
in  oratory,  are  of  efpecial  ufe  and  effect  ;  particularly 
where  an  adverfary  is  to  be  clofely  and  pointedly  attack¬ 
ed,  upbraided,  reprehended,  wounded,  &c.  Witnefs  that 
of  Cicero  againft  Yerres  :  Non  enim  nos  color  ijic  fervilis, 
non  pilofa  gen  a,  non  dentes  putridi  deceperunt  :  oculi ,  fuper- 
cilia,  from,  vultus  denique  totus,  qui  fermo  quidam  tacitus 
mentis  e ft,  hie  in  fraudem,  homines  impulit :  hic  eos,  quibvs 
erat  ignotus,  decepit ,  fefcllit ,  in  fraudem  induxit :  pauci  tua 
ijla  lutulenta  vttia  nbvimus  ;  pauci  tarditatem  ingenii,  flupo- 
rem,  debilitatemque  lingua,  is'e. 

Comma,  in  Muftc,  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  fenfible  inter¬ 
vals  of  tone.  Ptolemy  confidered  it  as  infenfible  ;  but 
Salinus  afferts,  that  he  was  capable  of  diftinguifhing  it. 
Muucal  writers  have  enumerated  three  kinds  of  comma. 
The  greater  comma ,  or  the  interval  of  two  founds,  hav¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  81  to  80,  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
major  and  minor  tones.  To  this  the  term  is  commonly 
applied.  It  is  feldom  in  ufe,  .except  in  the  theory  of 
hiufic,  to  {hew  the  juftnefs  of  the  concords  ;  for  in  the 
pridice,  the  divifion  is  drowned  and  loft. — The  fmaller 
comma  is  the  difference  between  the  greater  and  leffer  fe- 
mitones  ;  and  the  proportion  expreffmg  it  is  that  of  2048 
to  2025. — The  comma  of  Pythagoras  is  expreffed  by  the 
ratio  of  531441  10524288:  or,  it  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fix  tones  major  and  an  octave.  The  tone,  in  the 
diftribution  aferibed  by  Boethius  and  others  to  Philolaus, 
contained  nine  commas.  See  Tone,  & c. 

COMMAND,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  implies  the  rank  or  power 
of  an  officer  who  has  the  management  of  a  fhip  of  war 
of  any  kind  under  twenty  guns.  He  ranks  with  a  major 
in  the  army, 

COMMANDER,  is  a  name  given  to  a  large  wooden  mallet 
ufed  in  d  {hip. 

COMMANDING  Ground ,  in  Fortification,  an  eminence, 
or  rifing  ground,  which  overlooks  any  poll,  or  ftrong 
place. 

Of  this  they  reckon  three  forts:  i°,  A  front  commanding 
ground ;  which  is  an  height  opposite  to  the  face  of  the 
poft,  which  plays  upon  its  front. 

2°,  A  revet fe  commanding  ground,  which  is  an  eminence 
that  can  play  upon  the  back  of  any  place  or  poft. 

3°,  An  infilade  commanding  ground,  or  curtin  commanding 
ground  ;  which  is  a  high  place,  that  can  with  its  ffiot  fcour 
all  the  length  of  a  ftrait  line. 

COMMANDMENT,  in  a  Legal  Senfe ,  has  various  ufes  : 
as,  Commandment  of  the  king,  when,  on  his  own  mere 
motion,  and  from  his  own  mouth,  he  cafts  a  man  into 
prifon. 

Commandment  of  the  jujliees,  is  either  abfolute  or  ordinary  ; 
abfolute,  as  when,  on  their  own  authority,  and  their  own 
diferetion,  they  commit  a  man  to  prifon  for  puniffiment. 
Ordinary ,  as  when  they  commit  him  rather  for  fafe  cufto- 
dy  than  puniffiment. — A  man  committed  to  an  ordinary 
commandment,  is  repleviable. 

Commandment  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  offence  of  him  who 
directs  or  wills  another  to  tranfgrefs  the  law ;  as  by  mur¬ 
der,  theft j  and  the  like. 

He  that  commandeth  any  one  to  do  an  unlawful  ad,  is 
acceflary  to  it,  and  all  the  confequences,  if  it  be  executed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  commanded  :  but  if  the  commander 
revoke  the  command,  or  if  the  execution  varies  from  it, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  offence  •,  in  fuch  cafe  he  will  not 
be  acceffary.  3  Inft.  51,  57.  2  Inft.  182. 

In  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  magiftrates  may  command 
others  to  affift  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office5,  for 
the  doing  of  juftice  and  fo  may  a  juftice  of  peace,  to 
fupprefs  riots,  apprehend  felons  ;  or  any  officer  to  keep 
the  king’s  peace,  & c.  Bro.  3. 

In  trefpafs,  &c.  the  mafter  fhall  be  accountable  for  the 
ad  of  the  fervant  done  by  his  command-,  but  fervants  fhall 
not  be  excufed  for  committing  any  crime,  when  they  ad 
by  command  of  .their  mafter,  who  have  no  authority  to  en¬ 
force  fuch  command.  The  commands  of  infants  and  feme  co¬ 
verts  are  void. 

Commandments,  Ten.  See  Decalogue. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  revenue  be¬ 
longing  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on  ancient 
knights,  who  had  done  confiderable  fervice  to  the  or¬ 
der. 
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There  are  flrifi  or  regular  commandries,  obtained  in  order, 
and  by  merit :  there  are  others  of  grace  or  favour ,  con¬ 
ferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand-mafter. 

There  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious  in  the  orders 
of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Antony. — The  kings  of  France 
have  converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers  into 
commandries  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ;  for  as 
the  order  confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  brother  fer- 
vitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries,  or  revenues,  attach¬ 
ed  to  each. 

The  knight  to  whom  one  of  tbefe  benefices  or  ccmmand- 
ries  is  given,  is  called  commander:  which  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  the  preepofitus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at 
a  diftance  from  the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftration  was 
called  obedientia  :  becaufe  depending  entirely  on  the  ab¬ 
bot  who  gave  him  his  commiffion.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
fimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  farmers  of 
the  order  than  beneficiaries  ;  paying  a  certain  tribute, 
or  rent,  called  rejponjio,  to  the  common  treafure  of  the 
order. 

The  commandries  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem  in  England,  confifting  of  manors,  lands,  See. 
fuch  was  that  of  New  Eagle  in  Lincolnfhire,  were  given 
to  Henry  VIII.  by  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII. 

COMMELINA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  th q  triandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  ;  fo  named  by  F.  Plunder,  in  compliment  to 
Dr.  Commeline,  a  famous  profeffbr  of  botany  at  Amfter- 
dam.  Its  charaders  are  thefe  :  it  hath  a  permanent  heart- 
flraped  fpatha,  the  flower  hath  fix  concave  petals,  threo 
of  which  are  fmall  ami  oval,  the  other  large,  roundifh, 
and  coloured.  It  hath  three  ne&ariums,  (which  hath  been 
fuppofed  to  be  (lamina)  and  three  awl-fhaped  ftamina, 
which  recline:  in  the  centre  is  fituated  a  roundifh  ger- 
men,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  naked  globular  capfuie, 
with  three  furrows,  having  three  cells,  each  containing 
two  angular  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives  of 
Africa  arid  America.  Miller’s  Gard.  Did. 

No  medicinal  properties  are  attributed  to  this  plant. 
COMMEMORATION,  the  remembrance  of  any  one  ;  cr 
fomething  done  in  honour  of  a  perfon’s  memory. 

Among  the  Romanills,  it  is  a  pradice  for  dying  perfons 
to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  church,  for  the  rehearfing"  l'o  many 
maffes  in  commemoration  of'  them. 

The  eucharift  is  a  commemoration  of  the  fufferings  of  Te- 
fus  Chrift.  b  J 

Commemoration  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  religious  feafts 
otherwife  called  All-saints,  and  All-souls.  The 
occafion  of  their  inftitution  is  varioufly  related. 
CQMMENDAM,  in  the  Canon  Law ,  expreffes  the  charge, 
truft,  and  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice, 
given  to  a  layman  to  enjoy,  by  way  of  depofitum,  for  the 
(pace  of  fix  months,  in  order  to  its  being  repaired.  See. 
or  to  another  bifhop,  or  ecclefiaftic,  to  perform  the  paf- 
toral  offices  thereof,  till  fuch  time  as  the  benefice  is  pro¬ 
vided  of  a  regular  incumbent. 

Anciently,  the  adminiftration  of  vacant  bifhopricks  be¬ 
longed  to  the  neareft  neighbouring  bifhop;  which  is  dill 
pradifed  between  the  archbifhoprick  of  Lyons,  and  the 
biffioprick  of  Autan  :  on  this  account  they  were  called 

commendatory  bijhops. 

This  cuftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient :  St.  Athanafius 
fays  of  himftlf  according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had 
been  given  him  in  commendum ,  that  is  in  adminiftration, 
another  church  befides  that  of  Alexandria,  whereof  he 
was  dated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  paftor, 
was  committed  to  a  bifhop  till  they  were  provided  with 
an  ordinary:  the  regifter  of  pope  Gregory  I.  is  full  of 
thefe  commiffions,  or  tommendams ,  granted  during  the 
abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifhop,  or  the  vacancy  of  a  fee. 
Some  fay,  that  pope  Leo  IV.  firft  fet  the  modern  commcti- 
dams  on  foot,  in  favour  of  ecclefiaftics  who  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  ;  to  whom  the  ad¬ 
miniftration  of  the  vacant  churches  was  committed  for  a 
time,  in  expedition  of  their  being  reftored  :  though  St. 
Giegory  is  faid  alfo  to  have  ufed  the  fame,  while  the 
Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  pradice  of  commendams  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abufed;  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries  were 
given  to  laymen  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  biffiops  alfo 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  bifhopricks  in  com - 
tnendam,  which  ferved  for  a  pretext  for  holding' them  all 
without  diredly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the  abufe 
has  been  retrenched  ;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams  is  dill 
retained,  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incompatibility 
of  the  perfon,  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifhop,  his  parfonage  becomes 
vacant ;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may  ftill  hold  it 
in  commcndam ;  but  this  mult  be  done  before  confecration. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  tommendams  founded  on  the 
flat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  2t.  as  a  commendam  femifeus , 

which 
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which  is  a  provifionary  aft  of  the  ordinary,  and  only  im¬ 
plies  a  fequeflration  of  the  cure  and  fruits  till  the  patron 
prefents  his  clerk  :  commendam  retinere ,  by  means  of 
which  a  bifhop  retains  benefices  on  his  preferment,  which 
has  operated  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  even  as 
long  as  the  commendatory  lived,  and  continued  bifhop  :  a 
commendam,  reciperc,  which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo,  in 
the  bifliop’s  own  gift,  or  of  fome  other  patron,  whofe 
corifent  is  obtained  ;  and  for  life. 

A  benefice  cannot  be  commended  by  parts,  any  more  than 
it  may  be  reprefented  unto  by  parts  ;  fo  that  one  (hall  have 
the  glebe,  another  the  tythes,  &c.  Nor  can  a  commen¬ 
datory  have  a  juris  utrum ,  or  take  to  him  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  fue  or  be  fued,  in  a  writ  of  annuity,  &c.  But  a 
commenda  perpetua  may  be  admitted  to  do  it,  n  Hen.  IV. 
Compl.  Incumb.  360.  See  Nelf.  Abr.  454. 
Commendam,  in  popiffi  countries,  is  a  real  title  of  a  re¬ 
gular  benefice  ;  as  an  abbey,  or  priory  given  by  the  pope 
to  a  fecular  clerk,  or  even  to  a  layman,  with  power  to 
difpofe  of  the  fruits  thereof  during  his  life, 
ho  benefice  that  has  a  cure  of  fouls,  i  e.  no  parfona^e, 
or  bifhoprick,  can  be  given  in  commendam .  This  pra&Tce 
being  entirely  contrary  to  the  canons,  none  but  the  pope, 
who  has  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  canons,  can 
confer  it. 

When  the  commendam  becomes  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
commendatory ,  it  is  notefleemed  vacant  by  his  death  ;  but 
as  it  was  before  the  commendam  was  granted  :  that  mak¬ 
ing  no  alteration  in  the  thing :  yet  the  pope  gives  the 
fame  benefice  in  commendam  again,  by  a  privilege  which 
he  Hill  continues. 

%  the  pope’s  bulls,  a  commendatory  abbot  has  the  full 
authority  of  the  regular  abbot  to  whom  he  is  fubftiruted. 
For  >his  feafon,  the  bulls  exprefly  require,  that  he  be  a 
prielf  ;  or,  that  if  he  have  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
priellhood,  he  (hall  take  orders  as  foon  as  he  has.  But 
this  is  a  mereTormality,  or  matter  of  ftyle ;  the  thing  is 
never  executed. 

Indeed,  the  fpiritual  dire&ions  of  the  abbey,  while  it  is 
in  commendam,  is  lodged  wholly  in  the  clauflral  priors. 
The  commendatory  abbots  have  not  any  authority  over  the 
religious  in  fpirtiualibus :  they  even  cannot  either  appoint 
or  let  afide  the  clauftral  priors,  who  are  nominated  in  the 
bulls  the  adminifirators  of  the  fpiritualities  ;  in  which, 
however,  this  reftricHon  is  added,  viz.  till  the  abbot  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  to  ali'ume  the  prieft- 
hood. 

L  he  pope  grants  benefices  in  commendam ,  not  only  to 
clerks,  by  difpenfing  with  their  age,  and  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  required  ^  but  they  alfo  difpenfe  with  the  cleri- 
cate  even  in  children  yet  in  the  cradle,  till  they  become 
of  age  to  take  the  tonfure  :  it  being  fufficient  to  obtain 
a  bull,  that  it  be  reprefented  at  Rome,  that  the  child  is 
deflined  for  the  ecclefiaflic  Hate. 

In  this  cafe  there  is  an  oeconomus,  or  fleward,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  the  temporal  concerns. 

COMMENDATORY  Abbot.  See  Abbot  in  commendam. 

Commendatory  Letters ,  are  fuch  as  are  writen  by  one 
bilhop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy,  or 
others  of  his  diocefe  travelling  thither;  that  they  may 
be  received  among  the  faithful  ;  or  that  the  clerk  may  be 
promoted;  or  neceflaries  may  be  adminiftered  to  others, 
&c.  Several  forms  of  thefe  letters  may  be  feen  in  our 
hiflorians  •,  as  in  Bede,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

COMMENDA  1  US,  one  that  lives  under  the  prote£lion 
of  a  great  man. 

Commendati  homines,  were  perfons  who  by  a  voluntary  ho¬ 
mage,  put  themfelves  under  the  prote&ion  of  any  l'upe- 
rior  lords.  For  ancient  homage  was  either  predial,  due 
for  fome  tenure,  or  perfonal,  which  was  by  compulfion 
as  a  fign  of  neceflary  fubje&ion;  or  voluntary,  with  a 
defire  of  protection.  And  thofe  who  by  voluntary  ho¬ 
mage  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  any  men  of 
power,  were  fometimes  called  homines  cjus  commendati 
fometimes  only  commendati ,  as  often  occurs  in  Domefday. 
Commendati  dimidii ,  were  thofe  who  depended  ori  two  fe- 
veral  lords,  and  paid  one  half  of  their  homage  to  each  ; 
and  fub- commendati,  were  like  under  tenants,  under  the 
command  of  perfons  who  were  dependants  themfelves 
on  a  fuperior  lord.  There  were  alfo  dimidii  fub-commen- 
dati,  who  bore  a  double  relation  to  fuch  depending  lords. 
Domefday.  This  phrafe  feems  to  be  Hill  in  ufe,  in  the 
ufual  compliment,  commend  me  ro  fuch  a  friend,  See. 
which  is  to  let  him  know  l  am  his  humble  fervant. 
Spelrn.  of  Feuds,  cap.  20. 

COMMENSURABLE  quantities,  in  Geometry,  are  fuch  as 
have  fome  common  aliquot  parts,  or  which  may  be  mea- 
fured  by  fome  common  meafure,  fo  as  to  leave  no  re¬ 
mainder  in  either.  Thus  a  foot  and  a  yard  are  commer.- 
Jurable ;  there  being  a  third  quantity  which  will  meafure 
each,  viz.  an  inch-,  which  taken  12  times  makes  a  foot, 
and  36  times  a  yard* 
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cZrJtift  ”£  cacl’  °,1,er>  ^  «  mils  to  a  ra- 

to  anoilicr  C  In7  ’  or  as  onc  fational  whole  number 
oanoiher.  In  w.mmtnfurtU,,  it  is  otherwife.  Thera- 

ZdLaZTi, rmrin  ?Tref°re  E™0”’  i  that  of  w.*,- 

ratio  of  r  *  .ience>  al^°>  the  exponent  of  the 

ratio  of  commen fur  able  s  is  a  rational  number 

wh££her  inte^‘s  - 

or  divide  rbem  T'  ?  "  number  w^h  will  meafure 
or  divide  them  without  any  remainder 

numbers.^  ™  ^  h  reCP^^Y  commendable 

Commensurable  in  power.  Right  lines  are  faid  to  be 

Zn S  Whe"  tbdr  f4uar«  are  meafured 

oy  one  and  the  fame  fpace,  or  fuperficies 

Commensur  able  furds,  are  fuch  furds  as,  being  reduced 
heij  T’’  n“°Te  ‘rUe  fiE"rati,e  q^ftuies  of 

C?hfflIENrACUIjt  •  am°ng  tIlC  Romans>  rod  which 
the  flamens  carried  m  their  hands  when  going  to  facri- 

C  w^n lR IE^SIS»  amonS  the  Romans,  an  officer 
who  had  the  keeping  of  the  prifon,  and  was  to  obey  the 
triumviri  capitales.  3 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  a  glofs,  or  interpreta¬ 
tion,  afiixed  to  fome  ancient  obfeure,  or  difficult  au¬ 
thor,  to  render  him  more  intelligible,  or  to  fupply  what 
he  has  left  undone.  3 

Commentary  is  alfo  ufed  fora  fort  ofhiftory.  written  by 

a  perfon  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  tranfaftions  re¬ 
lated. 

Such  are  the  commentaries  of  Caefar,  of  Sleidan,  Mont- 
iuc,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  books  written  on  fome 
particular  fubjetR  :  Kepler  has  an  excellent  book  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Mars,  containing  obfervations  on  the  motion 
of  that  planet. 

COMMERCE,  the  exchange  of  commodities  ;  or,  the 
buying,  felling,  or  trafficking  of  merchandize,  money, 
or  ever,  paper,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  fame.  - 

I  here  isno  doubt  but  commerce  is.  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
world  ltfelf ;  neeeffity  fet  it  on  foot;  the  defire  of  con- 
yemcncy  improved  it;  and  vanity,  luxury,  and  avarice, 
have  brougnt  it  to  its  prefent  pitch.  At  firft  it  could  on¬ 
ly  confilt  in  tne  exchange  of  things  neceflary  for  life  •  the 
plowman  gave  his  corn  and  his  pulfe  to  the  ffiepherd.’and 
received  milk  and  wool  in  exchange  :  which  method  of 
commerce  by  exchange  fubfifts  Hill  in  many  places;  as 
about  the  coafts  of  Siberia,  and  the  Daniffi  and  Muf- 
covite  Lapland  ;  among  feveral  nations  on  the  coaHs  of 
Africa  ;  among  fome  of  thofe  of  America,  and  many 
of  Alia,  bee  Exchange.  3 

R  is  not  precisely  known  when  the  commerce  by  buying 
and  felling  firH  began  ;  nor  when  coins,  and  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  had  their  rife.  The 
nrft  moneys  were  wood,  leather,  and  iron;  and  even  at 
this  day,  it  is  the  cuHom  in  fome  places  of  both  Indies 
to  give  a  certain  value  in  fea-ffiells  and  coco-nuts,  for 
merchandifes,  drugs,  &c.  See  Money  and  Coin. 

1  he  hrft  inftance  of  this  kind  of  commerce  in  the  facred 
writing,  is  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  As  for 
prophane  authors,  they  ufually  fix  its  epocha  to  the  reign 
of  Saturn  and  Janus  in  Italy ;  and  the  ancient  authors, 
according  to  Cxfar,  attribute  its  invention  to  the  god 
Mercury.  6 

The  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians,  who 
were  a  Tyrian  colony,  were  the  firH,  the  moH  daring 
and  expert  traders  of  all  antiquity  :  at  leaf!,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  were  the  firH  who  ran  the  hazard  of  long  voy¬ 
ages  ;  and  who  fet  on  foot  a  traffic  by  fea  between  coafts 
very  remote. 

Among  the  ancients,  commerce  did  not  appear  unworthy 
the  application  of  perfons  of  the  firH  rank  :  Solomon, 
we  are  told,  frequently  joined  his  -merchant-fleets  with 
thofe  of  the  king  of  lyre,  for  their  voyage  to  Ophir; 
and  by  this  means  rendered  himfelf,  though  in  a  little 
kingdom,  the  ncheH  king  of  his  time  in  theuniverfe. 
Under  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  empires,  ancient  hiflory 
gives  us  from  time  to  time  the  traces  of  a  commerce  culti¬ 
vated  by  feveral  nations:  but  it  flourifhed  more  confiden¬ 
tly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  ;  as  appears 
from  that  va(t  number  of  colleges  and  companies  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  feveral  cities  mentioned  in  hiftorians,  and 
ancient  inferiptions. 

The  deHrudlion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  brought  that  of  commerce  along  with 
it  ;  or  at  leaH  fufpended  its  ordinary  operation  for  fome 
time  :  by  degrees  it  began  to  recover  itfelf,  and  made  a 
new  progrefs;  efpecially  in  Italy.  Hence,  the  Pifans, 
Florentines,  Genocfe,  and  Venetians,  who  abounding 
m  Hupping,  took  occafion  to  fpread  themfelves  through 
all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt ;  bringing  thence 

filk, 
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jfil’k,  fpiccs,  and  other  merchandifes ;  and  furmftiing  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe  therewith.  And  thus  was  the 
modern  commerce  founded  on  the  ruins  of  that  ot  t  te 
anrient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  fame  places:  and  thus 
did  thofe  famous  republics  acquire  their  luftre  an 
power  ;  which  were  confiderably  increafed  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  effe&s  of  the  crufades.  Thefe  republics  fur- 
nilhed  the  crufaders  with  tranfports,  military  ftores  and 
provifions,  and  obtained  charters  very  favourable  to  the 
eftablilhment  and  extenfton  of  their  commence.  When 
Conftantinople  was  taken  under  the  banner  of  the  holy 
crofs,  many  valuable  branches  of  trade,  which  former  y 
centered  in  that  city,  were  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
or  Pifa.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  p.  34  •  &c.  »vo. 
The  Germans,  however,  had  a  long  time  carried  on  a 
feparate  commerce ;  which  was  not  borrowed  from  t  ie 
Romans,  nor  did  it  fall  with  theirs.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  German  cities  fituate  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  got 
into  a  confiderable  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  Rates. 

As  their  commerce  was  much  interrupted  by  pirates,  feven- 
ty-two  of  them  united  together  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  were  thence  called  Hanfeatic,  or  Hans  towns. 

See  BIans  Towns.  .  , 

Thus  they  fiouriffied  till  the  beginning  of  the  nxteent 
or  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  when  a  divuion 
ariling  among  them,  and  about  the  fame  time  a  new 
paffage  to  the  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being 
difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  •,  and  fettlements  made  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  Indies,  the  ancient 
Italian  and  Hanfeatic  commerce  funk  ;  and  the  chief  trade 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe. 

The  Portuguefe  had  not  poffeffed  thofe  different  trades 
above  a  hundred  years,  when,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  began  to  (hare  it  with 
them  :  and  in  a  little  time  difpoffeffed  them  of  almoft 
the  whole.  The  Englifh,  French,  Danes,  and  Ham- 
burghers,  excited  by  their  fuccefs,  have  likewife  made 
fettlements  in  the  Indies,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  ; 
though  much  lefs  confiderable  ones,  excepting  thofe  of 
the  Englifh. 

Laftly,  America,  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  in 
favour  of  the  Spaniards,  foon  after  the  Portugefe  had 
difeovered  the  new  way  to  the  Indies,  likewiie  became 
the  objeCt  of  a  new,  vaft,  and  moft  important  commerce 
for  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  whereof  Cadiz  and  Seville 

were  made  the  centre.  . 

It  is  true,  the  fir  ft  conqueror^  of  this  new  world  (till 
poffefs  the  greateft  and  richeft  part  of  it;  and  prefer ve 
the  commerce  thereof  to  themfelves  with  great  jealoufy  : 
yet,  befides  that  the  Englifh,  French,  Portuguefe,  and 
Dutch,  have  feveral  rich  and  flourifhing  colonies,  both 
in  the  iflands  and  the  continent ;  it  is  certain,  that  it  is 
as  much  for  other  nations  as  themfelves  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  every  year  fend  their  flotas  for  the  trealures  of 
Peru  and  Mexico. 

The  trade  of  Europe  was  no  fufferer  by  this  new  one  of 
America  ;  the  north  and  fouth  have  itill  the  fame  mu¬ 
tual  occafion  for  each  other  as  before. 

The  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Meditertanean  was 
tedious  and  difficult  :  the  fituation  of  h landers,  and  the 
manufactures  which  there  fiouriffied  from  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  together  with  the  free  fairs  of  that  country,  en 
gaged  the  merchants,  both  of  the  north  and  fouth,  to 
eltablifh  their  magazines  firft  in  Bruges,  and  then  in 
Antwerp. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  it  gave  to  llrangers,  and  the  refuge  it 
afforded  to  religionaries,  drew  ftore  of  manufacturers 
to  it,  as  well  as  manufactures ;  and  foon  funk  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Antwerp. 

And  the  fame  reafons,  the  convenience  and  multitude 
of  the  ports  of  England,  the  goodnefs  of  the  wools,  and 
the  induftry  of  the  workmen,  have  brought  hither  a 
Confiderable  part  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

In  France  the  nobles  are  allowed  to  exercife  commerce 
without  derogating  from  their  nobility  :  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  Louis  XIII.  merchants  are  allowed  to  take  on 
them  the  quality  of  nobles;  and  by  another  of  Louis 
XIV.  they  are  declared  capable  of  being  fecretaries  of 
Hate,  without  laying  afide  their  commerce.  It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  for  the  honour  of  trade,  that  fome  of  the  Italian 
princes,  looking  on  themfelves  as  the  chief  merchants  of 
their  ftates,  do  not  difdain  to  make  their  own  palaces 
ferve  as  magazines:  and  there  are  feveral  kings  in 
Afia,  as  well  as  moft  of  thofe  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  and 
Guinea,  who  negotiate  with  the  Europerans  by  their  fac¬ 
tors,  and  frequently  in  perfon. 

Commerce ,  on  the  foot  it  now  Hands,  is  divided  into  com¬ 
merce  by  land,  and  by  fa  ;  inland  or  domejlic ,  and  foreign ; 
and  by  wbolefale  and  retail. 

"With  refpeCt  to  domeftic  commerce,  we  may  obferve,  that 
she  king  is  the  arbiter  of  it ;  as  it  pertains  to  his  prero- 
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gijtive  to  eltablifh  public  marts,  as  markets  and  fairs,  to 
regulate  weights  and  meafures,  and  to  give  money, 
which  is  the  univerfal  medium  of  commerce,  authority 
and  currency. 

A  great  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  is  now- 
carried  on  by  collective  companies  :  fome  incorporated 
by  the  king’s  charters,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  3S 
the  Eaft  India  company  ;  others  only  private  affocia- 
tions,  as  the  Turkey  and  Hamburgh  companies.  See 
Company. 

Commerce,  Chambers  of.  See  Chamber. 

Commerce,  Char  abler  s  in.  See  Character. 

COMMINATORY,  a  claufe  inferred  in  a  law,  ediCt,  pa^ 
tent,  &c.  importing  a  puniffiment  wherewith  delin¬ 
quents  are  menaced  ;  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  its  rigour. 

Thus,  in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  re¬ 
turn  on  pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminatory  penal¬ 
ty  ;  fince,  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftri&ly  executed  ; 
but  a  fecond  injunction  is  then  laid  on  him,  which  is 
more  than  comminatory,  and  from  the  day  of  the  date 
thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy. 

COMM1NU  1  ION,  the  aCt  of  grinding,  or  breaking  any 
matter  into  fmaller  particles. — The  effeCt  of  chewing,  or 
mafiicating  our  food,  is  the  comminution  thereof. 

COMMISSARY,  an  officer  of  the  biihop,  who  exercifcS 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdifiion  in  thofe  parts  of  the  diocefe 
which  are  fo  remote  from  the  fee,  that  the  chancellor 
cannot  call  the  fubjeCls  thereof  to  the  biffiop’s  principal 
confiftory,  without  their  too  great  moleftation. 

This  officer,  called  by  the  canonifts  commijfarius,  or  off - 
cialis  foraneus,  is  appointed  to  fupply  the  biffiop’s  officer 
in  the  out-parts  of  the  diocefe,  and  in  fuch  parts  as  arc 
peculiar  to  the  bifiiop,  and  exempted  from  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  archdeacon  :  for  where  the  archdeacons  have 
jurifdiClion,  as  in  moft  places  they  have,  either  by  pre- 
feription  or  compofition,  the  commiJJ'ary  is  fuperfiuous, 
and  frequently  vexatious. 

Commissary,  in  an  army. — There  are  feveral  forts  of 

commiffaries. 

Commissary  cfhorfes,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  have  the  infpeClion  of  the  artillery-horfes,  to  fee 
them  muftered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he  receives 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery,  by  fome  of 
the  conductors  of  horfes,  of  which  he  has  a  certain 
number  for  his  affiftants. 

Commissary-General  of  the  mujlcrs,  or  mufter-mafter 
general,  takes  an  account  of  the  itrength  of  every  regi¬ 
ment  reviews  them,  fees  that  the  horfe  be  well  mount¬ 
ed,  all  the  men  well  armed  and  accoutred. 

Commissary  of  provifions,  is  he  who  has  the  infpeClion  of 
the  bread  and  provifions  of  the  army. 

Commissary  of  (lores,  an  officer  in  the  artillery  who  has 
the  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is  accountable 
to  the  officer  of  the  ordnance  ;  he  is  allowed  an  affiftant, 
clerks,  and  conductors,  under  him. 

COMMISSON,  in  Common  Law,  is  the  fame  with  delega¬ 
tion  among  the  civilians;  and  is  taken  for  the  warrant, 
or  patent,  which  any  man  exercifing  jurifdiClion,  either 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  hath  to  authorife  him  to  hear 
or  determine  any  caufe  or  aCtion. 

The  term,  however,  is  fometimes  extended  farther  than 
to  matters  of  judgment;  as  in  the  commifjion  of  purvey¬ 
ors,  which  feems  to  be  null  by  theftatute  for  taking  away 
purveyance,  12  Car.  II.  and  the  high  commiffton  court, 
which  wa«  founded  on  the  ftatute  1  Eliz.  and  is  alfo 
aboliffied  by  aCl  of  parliament  16  Car.  I.  Ti  e  perfons 
charged  with  a  commiffton  are  hence  called  commtjftonei s  ; 
fometimes  committees. 

Commission  of  anticipation,  was  anciently  a  commiffton  gi¬ 
ven  under  the  great-feal,  to  colieCt  a  fubfidy  before  the 
day.  See  Anticipation. 

Commission  of  afociation,  is  a  commiffton  under  the  great- 
feal  to  affociate  two,  or  more  learned  perfons,  with  the 
feveral  juftices,  in  the  feveral  circuits  and  counties  ia 
Wales. 

Commission  of  bankruptcy,  a  commiffon  under  the  great 
feal,  directed  to  five  or  more  commiffioners,  to  enquire 
into  the  particulars  of  a  man’s  circumftances,  who  hath 
failed,  or  broke ;  and  to  act  according  to  certain  ftatutes 
made  in  that  behalf.  See  Bankrupt  aad  Petition 
of  Bankruptcy. 

Commissions  of  charitable  ufes  go  out  of  the  chancery  to 
the  biffiop  and  others,  where  any  lands  given  to  charit¬ 
able  ufes  are  mifemployed,  or  there  are  any  fraud  or  dis¬ 
putes  concerning  them,  to  enquire  of  and  redrefs  the 
abufe,  &c.  43  Eliz.  cap.  4. 

Commission  of  Delegates.  See  Delegates  and  Court. 

Commission  of  lunacy ,  a  commiffion  out  of  chancery  to 
enquire  whether  a  perfon  reprefented  to  be  lunatic,  be 
fo  or  not;  that,  if  lunatic,  the  king  may  have  the  care 
of  his  eftate,  & c.  17  Edw.  II.  cap.  10. 

Commission  of  peace.  See  Justice  of  peace. 
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Commission  of  rehelUion,  or  writ  of  rebellion,  is  Iflued  out 
when  a  man,  after  proclamation  iffued  out  of  the  chan¬ 
cery,  or  the  exchequer;  and  made  bv  the  fherifF,  to  pre- 
fent  himfeif,  under  pain  of  his  allegiance,  to  the  court 
by  a  certain  day,  does  not  appear.  See  Rebellion. 

1  his  commijjion  is  dire£led  by  way  of  command  to  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  ;  three,  two,  or  one  of  them  -,  to  apprehend, 
or  caufe  to  be  apprehended,  the  party  as  a  rebel ;  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  court  on  a  day  afligned. 

This  writ  or  commijfion  goes  forth  after  an  attachment  re¬ 
turned,  non  efl  inventus ,  &c. 

Commission  of  fewer  s,  is  dire£led  to  certain  perfons  to 
fee  drains  and  ditches  well  kept,  and  maintained,  in  the 
marlhy  and  fenny  parts  of  England,  for  the  better  con¬ 
veyance  of  water  into  the  fea,  and  preferving  the  grafs 
upon  the  land.  Star.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  ^Eliz.  c.  9. 
The  flat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  14.  ordains,  that  all  ditches,  water- 
couifes,  Sic.  within  two  miles  of  London,  falling  into 
the  Thames,  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  the  commijfion  of  fewers  ; 
and  the  lord-mayor,  &c.  is  to  appoint  perfons  who  have 
this  power.  7  Ann.  c.  10. 

Commission examine  witncjfes,  is  fometimes  appointed 
by  the  court  of  equity  in  cafes  that  require  it,  as  when 
the  caufe  arifes  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the  witnefles 
are  at  home,  or  when  the  witnefles  are  abroad,  or  foon 
to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  or  again,  when  they  are  aged  and 
infirm.  This  commijfion  is  impowered  to  exercife  the  fame 
jurifdidtion  as  would  have  been  exercifed  if  the  witnefles 
had  attended.  See  Suit. 

Com m ission-OJfcer s.  See  (Officer. 

Book  of  Commissions.  See  Book. 

Commission,  in  Commerce.  See  Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER,  he  who  has  a  Commission,  e.  gr.  a 
patent,  or  other  legal  warrant,  to  execute  any  public 
office.  See  Warrant,  &c. 

Such  are,  commijfoners  of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  cornmif- 
f oners  of  alienation,  commiffoner s  of  the  (lamps,  &c. 

Commissioners  of  the  Cufioms.  See  Custom -heufe. 

Commissioners  of  the  Duck-yards.  See  DocK-yurA. 

Commissioners  of  Excife.  See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  theTreafury.  See  Treasury, 
and  Exchequer. 

Commissioners  o/frtfrff,  See.  See  Board. 

COMMISSUM  Fidei.  SeeFiDEi. 

COMMISSURE,  Commissura,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  for  the  jundlures,  or  for  the  fmall  interflices  of 
bodies  ;  or  the  little  clefts  between  the  particles  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  thofe  particles  are  broadifh  and  flat,  and  lie 
contiguous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates,  or  uAmelue. 
The  word  literally  fignifies  a  joining,  or  connecting  of 
one  thing  to  another. 

Commissure,  in  Architecture ,  &c.  denotes  the  joint  of 
two  ftones  •,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the  one 
to  that  of  the  other. 

Among  anatomifts,  commijfure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for 
a  future  of  the  cranium,  orfkull. 

COMMITMENT,  in  Law ,  the  fending  of  a  perfon  to  pri- 
fon  by  warrant  or  order,  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  not  bailable,  or  for  which  bail  is  refufed.  It  may 
be  by  the  king  and  counfel,  by  the  judges  of  the  law, 
juflices  of  peace,  and  other  magiflrates,  who  have  au¬ 
thority  by  the  laws  and  flatutes  of  the  realm  to  do  it, 
which  mud  be  exa&ly  purfued.  Every  commitment  to 
prifon  ought  generally  to  be  made  by  a  warrant,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  him  wdio  commits  the  party,  and  the 
caufe  of  commitment  to  be  exprefled  in  the  warrant,  &c. 
And  where  a  man  is  committed  as  a  criminal,  it  mud  be 
until  he  is  difeharged  by  due  courfe  of  law  :  but  if  it  be 
for  contumacy,  then  it  is  only,  until  he  comply  and  per¬ 
form  the  thing  required.  Carthew’s  Rep.  153.  If  the 
words  of  a  datute  are  not  purfued  in  a  commitment,  the 
party  flaall  be  difeharged  by  habeas  corpus.  Ib.  291.  See 
Bail,  Imprisonment,  Mittimus,  &c. 

COMMITTEE,  in  Law,  one  or  more  perfons,  to  whom 
the  confldefration  of  any  matter  is  referred,  either  by  a 
court,  or  by  confent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Committee  of  Parliament,  is  a  board  confiding  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  whole  houfe 
for  the  examining  of  a  bill,  or  making  report  of  an  in¬ 
quiry,  or  procefs  of  the  houfe,  &c. 

Sometimes,  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  committee  ; 
on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to  fpeak,  and 
reply  as  much,  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes  ;  an  expedient 
they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and 
where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  canvafled.  When  the 
houfe  is  notin  a  committee ,  each  gives  his  opinion  regu¬ 
larly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak  once,  unlefs  to  ex¬ 
plain  himfeif. 

The  Handing  committees ,  appointed  by  every  new  par¬ 
liament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  elections,  of  religion , 
of  grievances  ;  of  courts  of  jujlice,  and  of  trade  ;  though 

only  the  former  a£l. 

Committee  of  the  king ,  is  ufed  for  a  widow  of  one  of  the 
Vol.  I.  N°  75. 
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king  s  tenants  :  thus  called,  as  being  by  the  ancient 
law  of  the  realm  committed  to  the  king’s-  care  and  protec¬ 
tion.  See  Widow. 

COM  MOD  Ad  E,  Commo  DATUM,  in  the  Civil  f uri [pru¬ 
dence,  the  loan,  or  free  conceflion  of  any  tiling  move¬ 
able  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time  on  condition  of 
relloring  again  the  fame  individual  after  a  certain  term. 
The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  :  there  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  a  loan  and  a  commodate,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  gratis,  and  does  not  transfer  the  property  :  the  thing 
mufl  be  returned  in  eflence,  and  without  impairment : 
fo  that  things  which  confume  by  ufe,  or  time,  cannot 
be  objedls  of  a  commodate,  but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they 
may  be  returned  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity. 
COMMOD  AVIENSIS,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fpecies  of  lapis  calaminaris  found  in  Bohemia. 
But  as  it  yields  no  zinc,  Mr.  Marggraff  denies  it  to  be 
true  calamine. 

COMMODITIES  Staple.  See  Staple. 

COMMODORE,  in  the  Britijh  Marine ,  a  general  officer 
inverted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  fhips  of 
war  deftined  on  any  particular  enterprize  ;  during  which 
time  he  bears  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army, 
and  his  fhip  is  diftitiguifhed  by  a  broad  red  pendant  ta¬ 
pering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  forked. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  feledl  fliip  in  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  which  leads  the  van  in  time  of  war; 
bearing  a  light  in  her  top  to  condufl  the  reft. 

COMMOIGNE,  in  Law ,  a  word  fignifying  a  fellow-monk; 
that  lives  in  the  fame  convent.  3  Inft.  15. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to  all 
alike  ;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  is  not  confined  to 
this  more  than  that. 

In  which  fenfe,  common  Hands  oppofed  to  troper ,  peculiar , 
See.  Thus,  the  earth  is  faid  to  be  our  common  mother; 
in  the  firfl,  or  golden  age,  all  things  were  in  common ,  as 
well  as  the  fun  and  elements  ;  the  name  animal  is  common 
to  man  and  bead  ;  that  of  fubflance  to  body  and  fpirit. 
Philofophers  difpute  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
common  notions,  innate,  or  imprefled  on  the  mind  bv  na¬ 
ture  herfelf ;  or  whether  our  ideas  are  all  adventitious. 
See  Idea. 

Common,  communia  ;  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet)  fignifies 
that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a  particular  town 
or  lordfhip  :  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a  man  hath  in  the  land 
of  another  perfon,  ufually  in  common  with  others;  or  a 
right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his  cattle  to  paflure  into 
ground  that  is  not  his  own.  And  there  is  not  only  com¬ 
mon  of  PASTURE,  but  alfo  common  of  piscary,  common 
of  estovers,  common  of  turbary,  Sec.  And  in  all 
cafes  of  common ,  the  law  doth  much  ,-efpetft  the  cuflom 
of  the  place  :  for  there  the  rule  is,  confect udo  loci  eftobfer- 
vanda.  7  Rep.  5.  Common  of  paflure  is  divided  into 
common  in  grofs,  common  appendant,  common  appurtenant* 
and  common  per  cauje  de  vicinage. 

Common  in  grofs,  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  that  is 
without  any  land  or  tenement  in  another  man’s  land, 
granted  either  to  a  perfon  for  life  or  to  him  and  his 
heirs.  This  is  commonly  parted  by  deed,  or  fpeciality, 
and  claimed  by  preferiptive  right. 

Common  appendant,  and  Common  appurtenant  are  ufually 
confounded  ;  both  being  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  com¬ 
mon  appertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  fucli  or  fuch  a 
freehold  ;  which  common  mufl  be  taken  with  beafls  com¬ 
monable  :  as  horfes,  oxen,  &c.  being  accounted  fittefl 
for  the  plowman  ;  and  not  with  goats,  geefe,  and  hogs, 
Others  diflinguifli  between  the  two,  thus  ;  common  appur¬ 
tenant  may  be  fevered  from  the  land  whereto  it  apper¬ 
tains  ;  and  is  where  the  owner  of  land  has  a  right  to  put 
in  other  beafls  not  commonable  ;  as  hogs,  goats,  &c.  which 
neither  plough  nor  manure  the  land.  Whereas  common 
appendant ,  according  to  lord  Coke,  had  its  original  in 
the  following  manner. 

“  When  a  lord  enfeoffed  another  in  arable  lands  to  hold 
*c  of  him  in  foccage  ;  the  feoffee,  to  maintain  the  fervice 
“  of  his  plough,  had  at  firfl,  by  courtefy  of  his  landlord, 
“  common  in  his  wafles,  for  neceflary  beafls  to  eat  and 
<c  comport  his  lands;  and  that  for  two  caufes ;  1°.  Be- 
“  caufe  it  was  tacitly  implied  in  the  feoffment ;  by  rea- 
“  fon  the  feoffee  could  not  till,  or  comport  his  patlure  : 
“  by  confequetice,  therefore,  the  feoffee  bad,  as  a  thing 
{t  neceflary,  or  incident,  common  in  the  wafles,  or  lands 
of  the  lord.  2°.  For  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
“  ment  of  tillage.” 

Common  per  Caufe  de  vicinage ,  i,  e.  by  reafon  of  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  the  liberty  that  the  tenants  of  one  lord  in 
one  town,  have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another 
lord  in  another  town. 

But  it  is  fo  be  obferved,  that  thofe  who  claim  this  kind 
of  common  (which  is  ufually  called  intercommoning) 
may  not  put  their  cattle  into  the  common  of  the  other  two, 
for  then  they  are  diflrainable;  but,  turning  them  into 
their  own  fields,  if  they  rtray  into  their  neighbours  com¬ 
mon,  they  mufl  be  fuffered. 
lo  S 
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Common,  in  Geometry ,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line,  or  the 
like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures,  or  makes  a 
neceffary  part  of  both. 

Common,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes,  male  and  female. 

Such  as  that  of  parens,  parent;  which  is  either  mafeuline, 
or  feminine,  as  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  either  father,  or  mo¬ 
ther. 

The  Latin  grammarians,  befides  this,  which  they  call 
the  common  of  two,  alfo  make  a  common  of  three  ;  which 
extends  to  mafeuline,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Common,  communis,  in  Ancient  Alufc ,  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  feven  fpecies  of  the  diapafon.  SeeDiA- 
p  A  SON. 

Common  Bail.  See  Bail. 

Common  Baretry.  See  Baratry. 

Common  bench.  The  court  of  common  pleas  was  ancient¬ 
ly  called  common  bench. 

In  law  books  and  references,  the  court  of  common  pleas 
is  writ  C.  B.  from  communi  banco ;  and  the  juftices  of  that 
court  are  ftyled  juficiarii  de  banco. 

Common  Center  of  Gravity.  See  Center  of  Gravity. 

Common  Chords,  in  Mafic,  are  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
the  third,  fifth,  and  oCtave  of  any  note,  confidered  as  a 
bafs. 

Common  Clerk.  See  Town  Clerk. 

Common  Crier.  See  Crier. 

Common  Council.  See  Mayor's  Courts. 

Common  Day ,  in  plea  of  land,  fignifies  an  ordinary  day 
in  court,  as  oftabis  Hilarii,  quindena  Pafchee ,  & c.  It  is 
mentioned  in  13  Rich.  Il.jffat.  i.  cap.  17.  and  in  the  fta- 
tute  5 1  Hen.  III.  concerning  general  days  in  bank.  Blount 
and  Cowcl. 

CoMmoN  Duk?,  in  Anatomy.  See  Ductus  Communis . 

Common  Fine  in  Law ,  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  the 
refiants  within  the  liberty  of  fome  leets,  pay  to  the  lord 
thereof;  called,  in  fome  places,  head-fiver-,  in  others, 
cert  money,  or  certum  let#,  and  head-pence. 

It  was  firft  granted  to  the  lord  towards  the  charge  of  his 
purchafe  of  the  court-Ieet ;  whereby  the  refiants  have 
now  the  conveniency  of  doing  their  fuit-royal  near  home 
wilhout  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  fherifF’s  turn. 

Common  Hunt,  the  chief  huntfman  belonging  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London. 

Common  Intendment ,  in  Law,  the  common  underftanding, 
meaning  or  confirmation  of  any  thing  ;  without  {train¬ 
ing  to  any  foreign,  remote,  or  particular  fenfe. 

Bar  to  Common  Intendment ,  is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar, 
which  commonly  difables  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff. 
See  Intendment. 

Common  Law ,  that  body  of  rules  generally  received,  and 
held  as  laws  in  this  nation,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  the 
ftatute,  or  written  law,  and  to  particular  cuftoms  and 
ufages. 

After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain  became 
invaded  by  three  kinds  of  German  people  :  viz.  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  From  the  Jutes  defeended  the 
men  of  Kent,  and  thofe  of  the  ifle  of  Wight;  from  the 
Saxons  came  the  people  called  the  Eaft,  South,  and  Weft 
Saxons :  and  from  the  Angles  came  the  Eaft  Angles, 
Mercians,  and  Northumbrians. 

Now,  as  each  people  had  their  peculiar  cuftoms,  fo  each 
inclined  to  different  laws  ;  whereof,  thofe  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  and  Mercians,  who  inhabited  the  midland 
countries,  were,  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  heptarchy, 
and  eftablifhment  of  a  monarchy,  preferred  to  the  reft, 
and  acquired  the  common  appellation  of  Jus  Anglorum. 
Their  particular  names  were  Wef  Saxon-luge,  and  Mer - 
chen-lage. 

The  firft  Saxon  laws  publifhed  in  England,  were  thofe 
of  king  Ethelbert,  in  the  fixth  century.  'Ihree  hundred 
years  after,  king  Alfred,  wdiom  our  hiftorians  call  mag- 
nus  juris,  Anghcani  conditor,  having  united  the  heptarchy, 
and  rendered  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  nation,  made 
a  collection  from  among  the  feveral  laws  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  his  domains  ;  and  commanded  them  to  be 
obferved  throughout  his  kingdom.  This  collection  was 
denominated  folk  right,  and  foon  after,  the  common  law  ; 
as  being  common  to  the  whole  nation. 

This  was  written  in  Alfred’s  dome-book,  or  liber  judicialis, 
which  was  defigned  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

By  thefe  laws  the  nation  was  governed  for  a  confiderable 
time,  till,  being  at  length  fubdued  by  the  Danes,  the 
cuftoms  of  thofe  people  were  introduced,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  reft ;  and  thus  a  new  form  of  common  law, 
arofe,  called  Dane-lage. 

The  three  fyftems  of  law  above  recited,  viz.  the  Dane- 
lage,  the  Weft  Saxon-lagc,  which  was  the  fame  with  the 
code  compiled  by  Alfred,  and  the  Merehcn-lage ,  were  in 
ufe  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  of  the  realm.  In  procefs  of  time  king 
Edgar  begun  what  his  grandfon  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
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on  this  account  called  legurn  Anglicanarum  inflituior ,  com¬ 
pleted  ;  viz.  to  form  one  digeft  or  body  of  laws,  to  be 
obferved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  This  feems 
to  have  been  only  a  new  edition,  or  frelh  promulgation 
of  Alfred’s  dome  book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  as  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  fug- 
gefted. 

The  Danes  being  afterwards,  in  their  turn,  overcome  bv 
the  Normans  ;  the  Conqueror,  on  a  review  of  the  feveral 
laws  and  cuftoms  that  then  obtained,  abrogated  fome, 
and  abolifhed  others  ;  adding  fome  of  his  own  country 
laws. 

His  fon,  William  Rufus,  broke  through  the  ancient  laws 
and  cuftoms  which  is  father  had  eftabiifhed ;  but  his 
next  fon  Henry  I.  excluded  the  civil  cuftoms  which  his 
brother  had  introduced,  and  reftored  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  with  thofe  amendments  made  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  under  the  advice  of  his  barons.  Thefe  were  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  in  fucceeding  reigns. 

Hence  is  derived  that  fyftem  of  maxims  and  unwrit¬ 
ten  cuftoms,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law , 
which  is  of  Saxon  parentage ;  though  the  cuftoms  and 
maxims  themfelves  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  memory 
or  hiftory  reach  ;  many  of  them  being  as  old  as  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Britons. 

The  common  law  of  England  is,  properly,  the  common 
cuftoms  of  this  kingdom ;  which,  by  length  of  time, 
have  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 

It  is  called  lex  non  feripta ,  the  unwritten  law  :  not  but  that 
we  have  moft  of  it  written  in  the  old  Norman  dialed, 
and  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cuftoms 
are  contained  in  the  records  of  our  feveral  courts  of  juf- 
tice  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions,  and  in 
the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeffion,  preferved 
and  tranfmitted  from  times  of  the  higheft  antiquity  ;  but 
becaufe  it  does  not  appear  to  be  made  by  charter,  or  par¬ 
liament  ;  for  thofe  are  always  matters  of  record.  Its 
original  inftitution  and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in 
writing,  but  it  receives  its  binding  power  and  the  force 
of  law,  by  long  and  immemorial  ufage,  and  by  univer- 
fal  reception  through  the  kingdom.  See  Au  thorities 
and  Reports 

Befide  the  common  law  of  England  in  general,  there  are  in 
divers  parts  of  the  nation  particular  cuftoms,  and  common 
ufages,  which  have  the  force  of  common  law  among  thofe 
people  who  have  regarded  them  ;  fuch  as  the  Borough- 
Englifh,  Gravelkind,  &c.  Where  the  common  law  is  fi- 
lent,  there  the  statu te-iW  fpeaks.  See  Statute. 
All  trials  at  common  law  are  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 

Common  meafure  divijor,  in  Arithmetic,  a  number  that  ex¬ 
actly  meafures  two  other  numbers,  without  a  remainder. 
And  the  greateft  number  that  can  meafure  any  two  other 
numbers,  is  called  their  greateft  common  meafure ;  thus  4 
is  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  8  and  12. 

To  find  the  greateft  common  meafure  of  two  numbers;  di¬ 
vide  the  greater  by  the  lefs,  and  if  their  be  no  remain¬ 
der,  the  lefs  number  is  the  meafure  required.  If  there 
be  a  remainder,  divide  the  laft  divifor  by  it,  and  thus 
proceed,  till  there  be  no  remainder  left,  and  the  laft  di¬ 
vifor  is  the  greateft  common  meafure .  For  algebraic  quan¬ 
tities,  the  remainders  are  to  be  divided  by  their  fimple 
divifors,  and  the  quotients  will  be  the  quantities  re¬ 
quired.  And  if  fractions  are  divided  by  their  great¬ 
eft  common  meafure ,  they  will  thus  be  reduced  to  their 
loweft  terms. 

Common  month,  motion,  and  objeft.  See  the  fubftantives. 

Common-Place  Book,  Adverfaria,  among  the  learned,  de¬ 
notes  a  regifter,  or  orderly  collection  of  things  which 
occur  worthy  to  be  noted,  and  retained  in  the  courfe  of 
a  man’s  reading;,  or  ftudy  ;  fo  difpofed,  as  that  among  a 
multiplicity  of  fubjeCts,  any  one  may  be  eafily  found. 
Common-place  bocks  are  of  great  fervice:  they  are  a  kind 
of  promptuaries  or  ftorehoufes,  wherein  to  repofit  the 
moft  valuable  parts  of  authors,  to  be  ready  at  hand 
when  wanted.  Several  perfons  have  their  feveral  me¬ 
thods  of  ordering  them  ;  but  that  which  comes  beft  re¬ 
commended,  is  the  method  of  that  great  mafter  of  order 
Mr.  Locke.  He  has  thought  fit  to  publifh  it  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Toifnard  ;  determined  thereto,  by  the  great  con¬ 
veniency  and  advantage  he  had  found  from  it  in  twenty 
years  experience  ;  as  well  as  by  the  recommendations 
and  intreaties  of  many  of  his  friends,  who  had  likewife 
proved  it. 

The  fubftance  of  this  method  we  fliall  here  give  the 
reader :  whereby  he  will  eafily  be  enabled  to  execute  it 
himfelf. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down  the 
common  places  in  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the 
whole;  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place,  or  mat¬ 
ter,  therein :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of  which 
index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  fufficient  copia,  or  variety 
of  materials,  without  any  confufion,  all  the  fecret  of  the 
method  confifts. 
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In  order  to  this  the  firft  page,  as  already  mentioned, 
or,  for  more  room,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front  each 
other,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines,  into  twenty- 
five  equal  parts;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguiibed,  by  its  colour,  or  fome  other  circum- 
itance.  Thefe  lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by 
others,  drawn  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  the  feveral 
fpaces  thereof  the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
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both  ^capital  and  minufcule,  are  to  be  duly  written. 

he  iorm  of  the  lines  and  divisions,  both  horizontal  and 
perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  letters 
t  lerein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpecimen  ; 
wherein  what  is  to  be  done?  in  the  book  for  all  the  letters 
ot  the  alphabet,  is  here  Ihewn  in  the  firft  four,  A ,  B, 
L,  and  D. 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  being  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing  therein. 
In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head,  the  thing  you 
would  enter  is  molt  naturally  referred  ;  in  this  head,  or 
word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  letter,  and  the  firft 
vowel  that  follows  it  ;  which  are  the  chara&eriftic  let¬ 
ters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index  depends. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  I  would  enter  down  a  paffage  that  re¬ 
fers  to  the  head  beauty ;  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial  let¬ 
ter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel :  then  looking  upon  the  index 
for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  e  (which  is  the 
place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  B,  and  firft  vowel 
e  ;  as  Beauty ,  Beneficence,  Bread ,  Bleedings  Blemifihes ,  &c.), 
and  finding  no  numbers  down  already  to  direft  me  to 
any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of  this  charadteriftic 
have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward  to  the  firft  blank  page 
I  find,  which  in  a  frefh  book,  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
will  be  page  2,  and  here  I  now  write  what  I  have  occa- 
fion  for  on  the  head  beauty ;  beginning  the  head  in  the 
margin,  and  indenting  all  the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that 
the  head  may  Hand  out,  and  {hew  itfelf :  this  done,  I 
enter  the  page  where  it  is  written,  viz.  2,  in  the  index, 
in  the  fpace  B  e ,  from  which  time,  the  clafs  B  e  becomes 
wholly  in  the  pofl'effion  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which 
areconfigned  to  letters  of  this  chara&eriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered  in  the 
fpace  B  e,  I  mull  have  turned  to  the  page,  and  have  writ¬ 
ten  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  :  fo,  if  after 
entering  the  pafiage  on  beauty,  I  fhould  have  occafion  for 
benevolence ,  or  the  like,  finding  the  number  2  already  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  chavafteriftic,  I  begin  the  paf- 
fage  on  benevolence  in  the  remainder  of  the  page  ; 
which  not  containing  the  whole,  1  carry  it  on  to  page  3, 
which  is  alfo  for  B  es  and  add  the  number  3  in  the  index. 
When  the  two  pages  deftined  for  one  clafs  are  full,  look 
forward  for  the  next  backfide  that  is  blank;  if  it  be  that 
•which  immediately  follows,  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
margin  of  the  page  filled,  the  letter  v  for  verte,  turn  over ; 
and  the  fame  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  :  and  continue 
from  this  new  page  as  before.  If  the  pages  immediately 
following  be  already  filled  with  other  clafles ;  then  write 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  laft  filled  the  letter  v,  with  the 
number  of  the  next  blank  page  ;  and  at  the  top  of  that 
page,  the  number  of  the  pa^e  laft  filled  ;  then  entering 
that  head  in  this  new  page,  proceed  as  before.  By  thefe 
two  numbers  of  reference,  the  one  at  the  top,  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  difcontinued  mat¬ 
ters  are  again  connedled.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  every 
time  you  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  to  put  it 
likewife  in  the  index.  Note,  if  the  head  be  a  monofyl- 
lable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  initial  letter,  and  the  charatteriftic  vowel  : 
thus  the  word  art  is  to  be  wrote  in  A  a.  Mr.  Locke  omit; 
three  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  his  index,  viz.  K,  Y,  and 
JV which  are  fupplied  by  C,  /,  U ,  equivalent  to  them  : 
and  as  for  fince  it  is  always  followed  by  an  u,  he  puts 
it  in  the  fifth  place  of  Z  ;  and  fo  has  no  Z  u,  which  is  a 
chara&eriftic  that  very  rarely  occurs.  By  thus  making 
j^the  laft  in  the  index,  its  regularity  is  preferved,  with¬ 
out  diminiftiing  its  extent.  Others  chofe  to  retain  the 
clafs  Z  u,  and  aflign  a  place  for  %  u  below  the  index. 

If  any  imagine,  that  thofe  hundred  clafles  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  fubje£ls  without  con- 
fufion,  he  may  follow  the  fame  method,  and  yet  aug¬ 
ment  the  number  to  five  hundred,  by  taking  in  one  more 
chara&eriftic  to  them. 

But  the  inventor  allures  us,  that  in  all  his  collections. 


for  a  long  feries  of  years  he  never  found  any  deficiency 
in  the  index  as  above  laid  down. 

Common  Places ,  in  Rhetoric .  See  Arguments  and  To¬ 
pics. 

Common  Pleas.  See  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

CoMMONPr  ayer ,  is  the  1.1T  urg  y  in  the  church  of  England. 
Clergymen  are  obliged  to  ufe  this  liturgy  in  the  fervice  of 
the  church  ;  and  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other 
public  prayers,  ispuniftiable  by  r  Eliz.  cap.  2.  and  every 
incumbent  refiding  on  his  living  is  obliged,  once  every 
month  at  leaft,  to  read  the  common  prayer  in  his  parifti 
church,  in  his  own  perfon,  under  a  forfeiture  of  5/.  for 
every  failure,  by  14.  Car  II.  cap.  4.  and  by  the  fame 
flat,  every  church  is  to  be  provided  with  a  book  ot  com¬ 
mon  prayer ,  under  the  penalty  of  3/.  a  month.  Every 
minifter  who  fpeaks  any  thing  in  derogation  of  this  book 
is  liable  to  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  the  forfeiture 
of  a  year’s  value  of  his  benefice,  and  for  the  fecond  of¬ 
fence  to  deprivation  ;  and  any  perfon,  convi&ed  of  re¬ 
viling  it,  {hall  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  an  hundred 
marks  ;  four  hundred  for  the  fecond  ;  and  for  the  third 
offence  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  imprifonment 
for  life.  Stat.  1  Eliz.  cap.  2. 

Common  Ray.  See  Ray. 

Tenants  in  Common.  See  Tenant. 

Common  Receptacle.  See  Receptacul UM. 

Common  Recovery.  See  Recovery. 

Common  Senfe.  See  Sense. 

Common  Senfory.  See  Sensqry. 

Common  Serjeant.  See  Serjeant. 

Common  Time.  See  Time. 

Common  Year.  See  Year. 

COMMONER,  is  ufed  for  a  ftudent  in  fome  univerfities, 
entered  in  a  particular  rank. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  a  member  of  the  houfe  cf 
commons ;  in  contradiftin&ioH  to  a  peer. 

COMMONS,  .  in  parliament  are  the  lower  houfe,  con¬ 
fiding  of  knights  defied  by  the  counties,  and  of  citizens 
and  burgefles  by  the  cities  and  borough-towns. 

In  thefe  elections,  anciently,  all  the  people  had  votes  ; 
but  king  Henry  VI.  to  avoid  tumults,  firft  appointed, 
that  none  fhould  vote  for  knights  but  fueh  as  were  free¬ 
holders,  did  refide  in  the  county,  and  had  fortv  {hillings 
yearly  revenue:  the  perfons  deded  for  counties  to  be 
milites  nolabiles,  at  leaft  efquires,  or  gentlemen  fit  for 
knighthood  ;  native  Engliflimen,  at  leaft  naturalized  ; 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  :  no  judge,  ftieriff,  or  ec- 
clefiaftical  perfon,  to  fit  in  the  houfe  for  county,  city, 
or  borough. 

The  houfe  of  commons ,  in  Fortefcue’s  time,  who  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  confided  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  members  :  in  fir  Edward  Coke’s  time 
their  number  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
At  the  time  of  the  union,  there  were  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  for  England  and  Wales,  to  which  for¬ 
ty-five  reprefentatives  for  Scotland  were  added  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  members  is  at  this  day  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-eight. 

All  members  of  either  houfe,  with  their  menial  fervants, 
and  neceffary  goods  brought  with  them,  are  privileged 
by  the  common  law  from  all  attachments  and  imprifon¬ 
ment ;  except  for  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace, 
all  the  time  of  the  feflion,  and  till  they  arrive  at  home, 
eundo ,  morandoy  ad  propria  reduendo. 

By  12  and  13  W.  cap.  3.  and  11  G.  II.  cap.  24.  adions 
may  be  brought  againft  members  of  parliament  and  their 
fervants  immediately  after  the  diffolution  or  prorogation, 

or 
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or  any'adjournment  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  till  they 
are  reaffembled  :  and  in  the  mean  while  the  courts  may 
give  judgment  and  avoid  execution.  By  4  G.  III.  cap. 

the  petitioners,  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  where  the 
debtor  is  a  trader  within  the  ftatutes,  may  fue  out  a 
fummons  or  an  original  bill  and  furtimons,  and  ferve  a 
member  with  a  copy  of  it  :  and  it  the  debt  with  cods  be 
not  paid  within  two  months,  the  creditors  may  proceed 
as  againft  other  bankrupts  ;  arreft  during  the  time 
of  privilege  excepted.  And  by  10  G.  III.  cap.  50.  affion 
may  be  profecuted  in  any  court  of  record,  of  equity,  of 
admiralty,  or  fuch  as  have  cognizances  of  caufes  matri¬ 
monial  and  teftamentary,  againft  any  peer  or  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons ,  any  of  their  fervants,  or  any  other 
perfon  entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  provided  that 
the  perfon  of  any  member  of  the  commons  is  exempted 
from  arreft  or  imprifonment. 

The  commous  fit  in  their  houfe  promifcuoufiy ;  only  the 
fpeaker  has  a  chair,  or  feat,  fixed  towards  the  upper  end; 
and  the  clerk,  with  his  afliftant,  fits  near  him. 

'I'lie  members  have  no  robes,  as  the  lords  ever  had  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fpeaker  and  clerks  ;  and  fometimes  the  pro- 
felTors  of  law  in  term-time,  and  the  members  of  the  city 
of  London. 

On  the  fii  ft  day  of  the  new  parliament,  before  any  affair 
is  meddled  with,  all  the  members  take  the  oaths  ;  ufu- 
ally  before  the  lord  fteward,  and  in  the  court  of  wards. 
They  then  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker.  And 
after  the  eledion  of  a  speaker,  they  take  the  oaths  a 
fecond  time.  See  Parliament. 

Privileges  of  the  Commons.  All  bills  for  levying  money  on 
the  fubjeCt,  begin  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  in  regard,  it 
is  from  them  thegreateft  part  of  the  moneys  arife  ;  nor 
will  they  allow  the  lords  to  make  any  alteration  in  a  money- 
bill.  They  have  the  privilege  to  propofe  laws,  and  ate, 
in  effcCt,  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  realm  ;  prefent  public 
grievances;  impeach  public  delinquents,  even  the  high- 
eft  officers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  profecute  them  before 
the  houfe  of  lords,  which  is  a  court  of  judicature,  though 
the  commons  are  not 

The  commons  were  formerly  allowed  their  expences  dur¬ 
ing  parliament  time,  r alionabiles  expanfas ,  as  the  words  of 
the  writ  are  ;  i.  e.  fuch  allowance  as  the  king,  confider- 
ing  the  prices  of  things,  fhall  think  proper  to  impofe  on 
the  people  they  reprefent.  In  17  Edward  II.  the  allow¬ 
ance  was  ten  groats  for  knights,  and  five  for  burgeffts, 
per  day  ;  afterwards  it  was  railed  to  four  (hillings  a  day 
for  dubbed  knights,  and  two  (hillings  a  day  for  all  the  reft  : 
but  all  allowance  is  now  grown  into  difufe  ;  and  confider- 
able  fums  are  too  often  expended  in  order  to  obtain  the 
honour  or  advantage  accruing  from  a  feat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  See  Bribery. 

Commons  rs  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  nobles  ox  peers,  viz. 
for  all  forts  of  perfons  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  ;  in¬ 
cluding  the  order  of  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  the 
fons  of  the  nobility,  and  yeomen.  See  each  under  its  pro¬ 
per  article,  Esquire,  Gentleman,  Yeoman,  &c. 
J)  clors  Commons.  See  Colleges/ Civilians. 

Proftor  of  the  Commons.  See  Proctor. 

Commons  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftated  and  ordinary  diet,  or 
eating,  of  a  college,  inn  of  court,  or  other  fociety.  See 
Inn,  &c. 

COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting  half  a 
cantred,  or  hundred;  containing  fifty  villages. 

Wales  was  anciently  divided  into  three  provinces;  each 
of  thefe  fubdivided  into  cantreds  ;  and  every  cantred  into 
two  commotes ,  or  half-hundreds. 

Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us,  in  his  Itinerary,  that 
a  commote ,  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMOTION,  an  inteftinc  motion,  or  luCtation  in  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

In  medicine  the  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  blow,  or 
fliake  of  the  brain.  A  convulfion  is  a  commotion  of  the 
fine  medullary  fibres  of  the  braiu.  A  fail  occafions  a  com¬ 
motion ,  whence  frequently  arifes  a  counterftroke  on  the 
oppofite  part  1  which  occafions  fometimes  a  contrafiflure, 
and  at  other  times  a  lupture  of  the  veffels,  and  an  im- 
pofthume,  by  {baking  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain. 
COMMON  AM  apprcpriarc.  See  Appropriare. 
COMMLTNE  retturn.  Se  Pvectum. 

COMMUNEM  legem.  Writ  of  entry  ad.  See  Legem. 
COMMUNIBUS  locis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent  ufe  among 
philofophical,  See.  writers  ;  implying  fome  medium,  or 
mean  relation,  between  feveral  places. 

Dr.  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  communibus  locis ,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking  one 
place  with  another. 

Communibus  annis,  has  the  fame  import  with  regard  to 
years,  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard  to  places. 
Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  depth  of  rain,  communi¬ 
bus  annis ,  i.  e.  one  year  with  another,  were  it  to  flag- 
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nate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  to,  at  Townly  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  425  inches  ;  at  Upminftcr,  in  Effex,  19$;  at 
Zurick,  32  i  ;  at  Pifa,  43J  ;  and  at  Paris  to  1 9  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  Theology,  the  aCt  of  receiving 
the  facrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

Thofe  of  the  reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate 
under  both  kinds;  thofe  of  the  Romilh  only  ufid.tr  one. 
The  oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine 
by  a  fpoon ;  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION,  the  aCt  of  imparting  a  thing  to 
another,  or  making  him  a  (barer  with  us  therein. 

The  ufe  of  fpeech  is  for  the  communication  of  our  ideas 
and  fentiments  to  each  ether. 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connexion  of  one 
thing  with  another  ;  or  the  paffage  of  one  place  to 
another. 

Anciently,  it  v/as  frequent  to  have  fubterraneous  com¬ 
munications  between  one  place  and  another. 

Bridge  ^/Communication..  See  Bridge. 

Lines  of  Communication,  in  War,  called  alfo  (imply 
lines ;  are  trenches  fix  or  feven  feet  deep,  and  twelve 
bioad,  made  between  one  fort,  or  work,  and  another  ; 
defigned  for  a  fafe  paffage  between  one  quarier  and  an¬ 
other  ;  efpeciully  in  fieges.  See  Tab.  Fortification ,  fig. 
21,  22,  &C. 

Communication  of  idioms,  in  Theology,  the  a£I  of  impart¬ 
ing  the  attributes  of  one  of  the  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift  to 
the  other. 

The  communication  of  idioms  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  uni¬ 
on  of  two  natures  in  ilie  perfon  of  Chrift;  by  this  commu¬ 
nication  of  idioms  it  is,  that  fome  divines  fay,  God  fuflered, 
died,  &c.  which  is  flriCtly  underftood  of  the  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  fignifies  that  God  fuffered  in  his  humanity, 
that  he  died  as  to  his  human  nature,  Sec. 

The  Lutherans  carry  the  communication  of  idioms  fo  far,  as 
to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  not  only  in  his  divine  nature, 
and  by  reafon  of  his  divine  perfon,  but  alfo  really  and 
properly  in  his  humanity,  immortal,  immenfe,  & c. 

Communication  of  motion,  that  aCt  of  a  moving  body, 
whereby  another  body  at  reft  is  put  by  it  in  motion,  or 
a  body  already  in  motion  is  by  it  accelerated. 

F.  Malebranche  looks  on  the  communication  of  motion  as 
fomething  metaphyfical ;  i.  e.  as  not  nec'effarily  arihng 
from  any  phyfical  principles,  or  any  properties  of  bodies, 
but  flowing  from  the  immediate  agency  of  God  ;  there 
being,  according  to  him,  no  more  connexion,  or  depen¬ 
dence,  between  the  motion  or  reft  of  one  body,  and  that 
of  another,  than  between  the  form,  colour,  magnitude. 
Sec.  of  one  body,  and  thofe  of  another.  The  motion 
of  one  body,  therefore,  on  his  principle,  is  not  any 
phyfical  caule  of  that  of  another.  See  Cause. 

The  communication  of  motion  refults  from,  and  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  impenetrability  and  inertia  of  matter  as 
fuch  :  unlefs  we  admit  the  hypothefis  of  penetrable  mat¬ 
ter,  advanced  by  M.  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  Michell,  and 
aferibe  to  the  powers  of  repulfion  thofe  effcCls  which 
have  been  ufually  aferibed  to  its  folidity  and  aCtual  re- 
fiftance.  See  Matter. 

Laws  of  the  Communication  of  motion.  ACtion,  and  re¬ 
action,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  are  equal  and 
oppofite  ;  fo  that  one  body  finking  againft  another,  and 
thereby  occafioning  a  change  in  its  motion,  does  itfelf 
undergo  the  very  fame  change  in  its  own  motion,  the 
contrary  way.  See  Motion. 

Hence,  a  moving  body  ftriking  direCtly  againft  another 
at  reft,  the  one  loofes  juft  as  much  of  its  motion  as  it 
communicates  to  the  other  ;  and  they  will  proceed  with  the 
fame  velocity  as  if  united  into  one  mafs. 

If,  therefore,  the  body  in  motion  be  triple  that  at  reft 
againft  which  it  ftrikes,  it  will  lofe  a  fourth  part  of  its 
motion;  and  whereas,  before,  it  would  have  run  over 
(v.  gr.)  a  line  of  twenty  feet,  in  a  given  time,  it  will  now 
only  run  over  fifteen ;  i.  e.  it  will  lofe  a  fourth  part  of 
its  velocity. 

If  the  moving  body  ftrike  on  another  already  in  motion, 
the  firft  will  augment  the  velocity  of  the  latter  ;  but  will 
lofe  lefs  of  its  own  motion  than  if  the  latter  had  been  ab- 
folutely  at  reft.  Thus,  v.  gr.  if  a  body  in  motion  be 
triple  of  another  at  reft,  and  ftrike  againft  it  with  thirty- 
two  degrees  of  motion  ;  it  will  communicate  eight  degrees 
of  its  motion  to  the  other,  and  retain  twenty-four  to  it¬ 
felf.  If  the  other  body  had  already  four  degrees  of  mo¬ 
tion,  the  firft  would  cnly  communicate  five,  and  retain 
twenty-feven  ;  fince  thofe  five  were  fufficient,  on  account 
of  the  inequality  of  the  bodies,  to  make  them  proceed 
with'equal  velocity. 

After  tne  fame  manner  may  the  other  laws  of  communi¬ 
cation  of  motion  in  bodies  perfectly  hard  and  void  of  all 
elafticity,  be  determined.  But  all  hard  bodies,  that  we 
know  of,  have  an  elaftic  power  ;  and  in  elaftic  bodies, 
the  laws  are  different,  and  much  more  intricate.  See 

Elasticity  ; 
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Elastic!  Ty  ;  and  the  laws  of  percbflion  in  elaftic  bo¬ 
dies,  fee  under  Percussion. 

If  a  body,  when  moved  by  another,  happen  to  decline 
out  ot  the  way,  fo  as  to  leave  a  free  paffage  to  the  bo¬ 
dy  whereby  it  was  moved  ,  yet,  that  will  only  proceed 
with  the  velocity  which  it  had  after  its  communication  to 
the  other,  not  wi'h  that  it  had  before  :  it  being  a  rule 
that  every  thing  endeavours  to  perfevere,  not  in  the  ft  ate 
wherein  it  was  formerly,  but  in  that  wherein  it  is  at  that 
juncture,:  therefore,  a  body  which  has  already  loll  part 
of  its  motion,  by  its  meeting  with  another,  may  lofe  ftiil 
by  a  fecotul  and  a  third,  lo  as  at  length  to  become 
petfccliy  qulefcent. 

Hence,  firft;,  if  two  unequal  homogeneous  bodies  move 
in  a  right  line  with  the  fame  velocity,  in  a  refilling  me¬ 
dium,  the  greater  mult  perjevere  in  motion  longer  than 
the  (’mailer;  for  the. motions  of  both  bodies  are  as  their 
malTcs  ;  but  each  coynmuunates  of  its  motion  to  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  bodies  which  touch  its  furface;  in  pioportion 
to  tire  magnitude  of  its  furface;  the  larger  body,  thcre- 
iore,  though  it  has  more  furface  than  the  fmaller,  yet 
having  lefs,  in  proportion  to  its  rnafs  or  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  tmaller,  will  lofe  a  lefs  portion  of  its  mo¬ 
tion  every  moment  than  a  fmaller. 

Suppofe,  e  gr.  a  cube,  A,  to  be  two  feet  every  way, 
and  another  B,  one  foot ;  the  furfaces  here  will  he  as 
four  to  one,  but  their  malTcs  as  eight  to  one.  If  there¬ 
fore  thofe  bodies  move  with  the  fame  velocity,  the  cube 
A  will  have  eight  times  as  much  motion  as  the  cube  B 
(the  quantity  of  motion  being  ever  as  the  quantity  of 
muter.)  Iliac  each  of  (hem,  therefore,  may  become 
iquiefeent  at  the  fame  time,  the  cube  A  mult  lofe  eight 
times  as  much  motion  every  moment  as  the  cube  B,  but 
that  is  impoffible,  becaufe  as  their  furfaces  are  to  each 
other  as  four  to  one  ;  the  bodies  againfl  which  they  ftrike 
will  only  be  as  four  to  one  ;  therefore,  when  the  cube  B 
is  become  perfectly  quiefeent,  A  will  have  half  its 
motion. 

Hence,  fecondly,  we  fee  the  reafon  why  any  long  body, 
as  a  dart,  thrown  lengthwife,  continues  its  motion  longer 
than  any  thrown  tranfverfly  :  it  meeting  fewet  bodies  in 
the  way  to  communicate  its  motion  to  in  the  one  cafe  than 
in  the  other. 

H  ence  aifo,  thirdly,  if  a  bodv  be  moved  almoft  wholly 

'  within  itfelf,  fo  as  to  communicate  little  of  its  motion  to 
the  ambient  bodies,  it  mult  continue  its  motion  a  long 
time.  Thus  a  fmooth  brafs  ball  of  half  a  foot  diame¬ 
ter,  luppoited  on  a  llender  fmooth  axis,  with  a  very  weak 
impulle,  is  found  to  revolve  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four 
horns. 

Communication,  communication  in  Rbeotric.  See  Ana- 
coinosis. 

COMMUNION,  in  l1)eologyi  an  uniform  belief  in  fcveral 
perfons  ;  whereby  they  are  united  under  one  head,  in 
one  church.  See  Unity,  Uniformity,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  Lutherans,  Caivinilts,  &e.  are  faid  to 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  Romifli  communion. 

This  is  the  primitive  ufe  of  the  word  communion ,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Elvira. 

Though  the  term  has  been  more  extensively  applied  to 
dcnofe  a  general  agreement  in  matters  of  doritrine,  dif- 
cipline,  and  worfhip.  And  unlefs  the  term  be  underftood 
in  this  large  fenfe,  fo  various  are  the  opinions  of  men, 
there  could  be  no  communion  among  the  members  of  any 
one  church  on  earth. 

Communion  is  alio  ufed  for  the  aril  of  communicating  in, 
or  participating  of  the  facrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  foui  th  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every  be¬ 
liever  (hall  receive  the  communion ,  at  lead,  at  Eafter ; 
which  feems  to  import  a  tacit  defire,  that  they  (hould  do 
it  oftener  ;  as,  in  efleril  they  did  it  much  oftener  in 
the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mafter  of  the  fen- 
tences,  preferibe  it  as  rule  for  the  laity,  to  communicate 
three  times  a  year,  at  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  Chrift- 
mas.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  practice  was 
got  on  foot,  never  to  approach  the  eucharift  except  at 
Eafter  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin  it  then  by  a 
law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  remiffnefs  {hould  go  farther 
(till. 

And  the  council  of  Trent  renewed  the  fame  injunction, 
and  recommended  frequent  communion  without  enforcing 
it  by  an  exprels  decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  (till  received  by 
the  laity  in  both  kinds ;  or,  rather  the  Ipecies  of  bread 
was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by  the  llomanifts 
tbemffclves  A<Sta  SS.  Benedict  Srcc.  III.  M.  de  Marca 
oblerves,  that  they  received  it  at  firft  in  their  hands, 
Hilt,  de  Bern,  and  believes  the  communion  under  one 
kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  in  the  Wed  under  pope 
Urban  II.  in  IC96,  at  the  time  of  the  conqued  of  the 
Holy  Land.  And  ic  was  more  folemnly  enjoined 
by  the  council  of  Condance  in  1414.  The  twenty- 
Vol.  I.  NQ  76. 
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eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clqrmont  enjoins  the  com* 
tnunion  to  be  received  under  both  kinds,  diftinritly;  add¬ 
ing,  however,  two  exceptions;  the  one  of  tie* efiitv,  the 
other  of  caption,  niji  per  ntcejjilal'em ,  Lf  ta'uitlam ;  the  fird 
m  favour  of  the  fick,  the  feconrl  of  the  abdemious,  or 
thOfe  who  had  an  averfion  for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punifhment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  com¬ 
munion,  i.  ei  only  to  receive  as  thb  laity  did,  viz. "under 
one  kind.  ! 

'1  hey  had  another  punifhment  of  the  fame  nature,  though 
under  a  different  name,  called  foreign  communion  ;  to  which 
the  canons  frequently  condemned  their  bi (hops,  arid  other 
clerks,  d  his  punifhment  was  not  any  excommunication, 
or  depofition  ;  but  a  kind  of  fiifpenf.011  from  the  function 
of  the  order  ;  and  a  degradation  from  the  rank  they  held 
in  the  church. 

It  had  its  name  Becaufe  the  communion  was  only  granted 
to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk,  i.  e.  being 
reduced  to  the  lowed  of  his  oider,  he  took  place  after 
ail  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  ail  clerks,  See.  did  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The  lecond  council  of 
Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents  himfelf  from  the 
church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  communion. 

Infant  Communion.  Some  iti fiances  occur  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  of  the  practice  of  adminiftering  the 
eucharift  to  infants  :  and  fome  few  have  imitated  this 
prarilice  in  more  modern  times.  Mr.  Bierce  pleads  the 
ufe  of  it  even  to  this  day  among  the  Greeks,  and  iii  the 
Bohemian  churches  till  near  the  time  of  me  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  refers  to  the  ufage  of  the  ancient  churches* 
recorded  by  Photius,  Auguftin,  and  Cyprian.  He  urges 
from  Scripture  the  right  which  children  have  to  all  the 
privileges  of  which  they  are  capable,  as  well  as  the 
Jewifh  children  under  the  law,  who  were  allowed  to  eat 
of  the  paffover,  and  other  facrifices.  To  which  it  has 
been  anfwered,  that  the  facrifices,  of  which  they  were 
allowed  to  partake,  were  chiefly  peace  offerings,  which 
became  the  common  food  of  the  family,  and  .were  not 
confidered  as  arils  of  devotion  in  fuch  a  degree  as  our  eu¬ 
charift.  He  replies  to  the  objerition  founded  on  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  infants  to  examine  themfelves  and  difedrri 
the  Lord’s  body,  by  obferving  that  the  precept  extends 
only  to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  underftnnding  and 
complying  with  it  ;  on  the  fame  ground  that  faith  is  re¬ 
quired  previous  to  baptifm.  Bifhop  Bedell  fuggefts  the 
following  enquiry  relative  to  this  fubjeril ;  what  necef- 
fity  of  baptifing  infants,  if  their  baptifm  produces  no 
efferil  till  they  come  to  years  of  diferetion  ?  To  which 
he  replies,  though  the  molt  principal  effect  be  not  at¬ 
tained  prefently,  the  lefs  principal  are  not  to  be  refufed  : 
fo  children  were  circumcifed,  who  could  not  underftand 
the  reafon  of  it,  and  the  fame  alfo  did  eat  the  paffovrir : 
and  fo  did  children  baptized,  in  the  primitive  church, 
communicate  in  the  Lord’s  fupper  :  which  I  know  not 
why  it  (hould  not  be  fo  (till  \  de  quo  alias.  It  has  been 
alleged;  that  the  foundation  of  this  praritice  was  a  mif- 
taken  apprehenfion  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  this  or¬ 
dinance  in  order  to  falvatiqn,  refulting  from  an  errone¬ 
ous  interpretation  of  John  vi.  53.  Sec  Bifhop  Bedell’s 
Letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  in  p.  442  of  Archbifhop  Ufher’s 
Life  by  Parr.  Pierce’s  Effay  on  the  Eucharift.  Wall’s 
Hift.  of  Infant  Baptifm,  part  ii.  chap.  9.  §  15  and  16. 
Waterland’s  Pveyiew  of  the  Doritrine  of  the  Eucharift, 
and  preface  to  his  two  volumes  of  Pofthumoils  Sermons, 
p.  32,  &c.  and  Inquiry  concerning  Infant  Corhmunion, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75,  See, 

Communion  fervice ,  denotes  that  part  of  thfc  liturgy-  of 
the  church  of  England  which  relates  to  the  admlniftration 
of  the  facrament. 

Communio k -table.  See  Altai*. 

COMMUNIS  capfilm.  See  Capsula. 

Communis  duflus  choledochus.  See  Ductus. 

Communis  digitorum  manus  txtenfor.  See  Extensor, 

Communis  labiorum  deprefor.  See  Depressor. 

Communis  labiorum  elevator.  See  Elevator. 

Communis  mifericordia.  Sed  Misericord i a. 

COMMUNITY,  a  fociety  or  body  of  men  united  together 
under  certain  common  laws,  agreed  on  among  themielves, 
or  impofed  by  a  fuperior. 

The  Romans,  who  feem  to  have  given  the  firft  hint  of 
communitiei  to  the  feveral  nations  into  which  their  empire 
was  divided,  doubtlefs  borrowed  it  from  fome  rules  of 
their  neighbour  :  they  call  them  colleges -t  which  term, 
among  them,  had  nearly  the  lame  (ignilication  with  com¬ 
munity  among  us. 

Communities  now  are  of  two  kinds,  ecclefaf-c ,  and  laic  \ 
the  firft  are  either  fecttlar ,  as  chapters  of  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  ;  or  regular ,  as  convents;  monafteries, 
&c. 

Lay  communities  are  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  contrarited  by 
aiixed  abode  of  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  fame  place ; 

10  T  fithcr* 
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fclliers  formed  by  the  difcharge  of  the  fame  office,  the 

;  profeflion  of  the  fame  art,  of  attending  the  fame  place  of 
wot  (hip  ;  tis  thofe  of  parifhes,  fraternities,  &c. 
Accordingly,  the  word  is  commonly  underftood  of  pious 
foundations  for  the  fupport  of  feveral  perfons,  either  in  a 
fecular  or  regular  life  ;  as  colleges,  allies,  convents,  prso-  ■ 
ries,  feminaries,  ho/pitals,  infis,  &c.  1 

Community  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  French  law, 
for  the  joint  property  in  goods  between  the  hufband  and 
the  wife  :  the  refult  of  which  is,  that  during  marriage 
they  are  equally  entitled  to  ail  effects,  and  liable  to  all 
debts,  contracted  either  before  or  under  marriage. 
Community  is  a  fpecies  of  fucceffron,  and  the  acceptance 
of  community  refembles  an  additio  harcditatis. . 

Commumty  was  fet  oil  foot  in  favour  of  the  wives,  to  entei 
them  as  (haters  in  their  hufbands  efletfs. 

In  countries  where  the  civil  law  obtains,  this  community 
has  no  place  ;  nor  even  in  feveral  cuftomary  countries  as 
being  reputed  a  burden  on  the  man. 

Anciently,  the  woman’s  fliare  in  the  community  was  only 
one  third  :  and  this  appears  {fill  the  fenfe  of  the  law 
among  us ;  the  widow,  at  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband, 
being.ohly  intitled  to  one  third  part  of  the  moveables.. 

Community  rcKtis/W,  in  the  French  Law,  is  that  which 
fubfifts  between  the  furvivor  of  two  perfons  joined  in 
marriage,  and  the  minor  children  of  that  marriage  ; 
when  the  furvivor  has  not  made  an  inventory  of  the  ef- 
feds  in  poffcflion  during  marriage.  The  widow  may 
either  renounce  community  with  her  children,  or  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

Community  tacit ,  is  a  community  contracted  between  a 
man  and  woman,  by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effeds  ; 
provided  they  have  lived  together  the  fpace  of  a  year  and 
a  day  :  this  community,  being  odious,  is  how  abolifhed. 

COMMUTATION,  in  Ajlronomy.  Jingle  (/Commuta¬ 
tion,  is  the  diftance  between  the  fun’s  true  place  feen 
from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the 
ecliptic.  See  Place. 

Thus  the  angle  E  S  R  (Tab.  Aflronomy,  fig.  2 6.)  fubtend- 
ed  between  the  fun’s  place  E,  viewed  fiom  the  earth  at 
S,  and  that  cf  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  R,  is  the 

angle  of  commutation. 

The  Angle  of  commutation ,  therefore',  is  found  by  fub- 
tradingthe  fun’s  longitude  from  the  helieconcenttic  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  planet  R  ;  or  contrarily. 

Commutation,  in  Lazo,  a  change  of  a  penalty,  or  pu- 
nifhment,  viz.  of  a  greater  for  a  lefs,  &c.  as  when  death 
is  commuted  for,  by  banifhment  or  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  &c. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  word  be  properly  applied  to 
any  change  but  that  of  punilhment:  others  will  have  it 
indifferently  ferve  for  the  exchanging,  or  trucking  of  any 
thing. 

CQMORTH,  in  our  Statutes ,  is  ufed  for  a  contribution  or 
fubfidy.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Britifh  cymorth, 
fubftdium . 

The  (tat.  .4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  27.  and  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 
piohibit  the  levying  any  fuch  in  Wales,  or  the  Marches. 
It  is  faid  this  comorth  was  gathered  at  marriages,  and  when 
young  priefts  faid  their  firft  mafles,  and  fometimes  for  re¬ 
demption  of  murders  or  felonies. 

COMOSANDALOS,  in  Antiquity,  a  crown  of  flowers  worn 
in  the  feftival  chthonia. 

COMPACT,  in  Phyfics,  is  a  relative  tertn,  denoting  a  body 
to  be  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy,  having  few  pores,  and 
thofe  fmall  ones. 

The  heavieft  metals,  as  gold  and  fllver,  are  the  moft  corn- 
pad.  See  Gravity. 

Compact,  in  a  Legal  Senfie,  fignifies  an  agreement,  or  a 
contradt,  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties.  See  Con¬ 
tract. 


Compact  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  celebrated  hull,  confirmed 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  relating  to  the  cardinals. 

In  virtue  of  the  bull  of  cvmpads,  cardinals  can  only  con¬ 
fer  benefices  in  their  natural  Rate  ;  i.  e.  regular  benefices, 
on  regulars. 

COMPAGES  circularis  montium,  a  term  devifed  by  Kirchef 
to  exprcls  what  he  in  other  places  calls  the  annularity, 
or  annular  dil'pofition  of  mountains,  which  he  fays 
run  in  continued  chains,  forming  belts  or  ridges  in  the 
manner  of  fpines,  all  round  the  globe  of  the  earth,  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  fo  on  from  that  point  to  north  again, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  from  eaft  to  well,  and  from  weft 
to  eaft  again. 

COMPAGUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  fummer-fhoe  worn 
by  the  Roman  fenators,  confiding  only  of  a  foie  at  the 
bottom  ;  it  was  fattened  with  leathern  (traps,  eroding 
one  another  many  times  about  the  leg. 

Rubenius  makes  the  compagi  to  have  been  a  fort  of  caligue 
worn  by  the  Roman  generals  as  well  as  fenarors.  Un¬ 
der  the  later  emperors,  in  the  middle  age,  we  read  of  the 
fame  worn  by  popes,  bifhops,  and  abbots. 

COMPANY,  a  collective  term,  underflood  of  feveral  per¬ 
fons  affembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or  with  the 
fame  defign.  See -Society. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  compagnie,  and  that  of 
companio,  or  companies ,  which,  Chifflet  obferves,  ate  found 
in  the  Salic  law,  tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words, 
underftood  of  foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern 
phrafe,  are  comrades,  cr  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  toge¬ 
ther,  eat  together,  See.  of  the  Latin  cum,  with,  and  penis, 
bread.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  un¬ 
der  the  Weftein  empire,  the  word  xup.7, ravia  occurs  in  the 
fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  Commerce,  is  an  affociation  of  feveral  mer¬ 
chants,  or  others,  who  unite  in  one  common  intereft,  and 
contribute  by  their  (lock,  their  counfel,  and  ftudy,  to 
the  fetting  on  foot,  or  fupporting,  of  fome  lucrative  efta- 
bliftiment. 

Though  cotnpavy  and  lbciety,  or  fellowftiip,  be,  in  ef- 
fe.fl,  the  fame  thing,  yet  cuftom  lias  made  a  difference 
between  them  ;  fociety  or  partnerfhip,  being  underftood 
of  two  or  three  dealers,  or  not  many  more;  and  company 
ufually  of  a  greater  number.  See  Society. 

A  fecond  difference  between  companies  and  focieties  is, 
that  the  fnft,  efpecially  when  they  have  exclufive  privi¬ 
leges,  cannot  be  eftabliftied  without  the  conceffion  of  the 
prince  ;  and  need  letters  patent,  charters,  &c. 

Whereas,  for  the  the  latter,  the  confent  of  the  members, 
fixed  and  certified  by  a£fs  and  contrails ;  and  authorized 
by  bye-laws,  is  fuflicient. 

The  feveral  profeffions  and  trades  exercifed  in  the  city 
of  London,  being  incorporated  into  diftimfl  fraternities, 
governed  by  their  particular  laws,  a  tabular  view  of  them 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  abftrarfl  of  their  incorporations,  and  particular  pri¬ 
vileges,  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Tower,  &c.  and 
from  the  Firma  Burgi  of  Madox,  the  king’s  hiftoriogra- 
pher ;  an  account  of  their  charities  from  thofe  eminent 
hiftorians  Stowe  and  Strype,  and  the  number  of  the 
liverymen,  with  their  fines  on  admiffion,  is  taken  from 
the  returns  of  the  clerk  to  the  pailiament,  and  the  feru- 
tiny  books  made  after  the  feveral  polls  for  the  magiftrates 
and  reprefentatives  of  the  city. 

The  companies'  ate  here  placed  according  to  their  prece¬ 
dence,  beginning  with  the  twelve  principal  ones,  of  one 
or  other  of  which  the  lord  mayors  have  generally  made 
themfelves  free  at  their  election,  if  they  were  not  fo  before; 
for  they  are  not  only  the  oldeft,  but  the  richtft,  many  of 
them  having  had  the  honour  of  kings  and  princes  to  be 
their  members,  and  the  apartments  of  their  halls  being  fit 
to  entertain  a  monarch. 


Companies. 

Halls. 

Incorporated  A.  D. 

Livery 

Livery 

Charii 

by 

men. 

fines. 

1.  s.  d . 

/. 

1  Mercers 

Cheapfide 

Richard  11. 

'393 

232 

2  13  4 

Oa 

O 

O 

O 

2  Grocers 

Poultry, Groc.  alley  Edward  III. 

1 345 

127 

20  0  0 

700 

3  Drapers 

Throgmorton  flr. 

Henry  v  I. 

*439 

H°r 

25  0  0 

40:0 

4  Fifhmongers 

Thames-flrcet 

Henry  VIII. 

1536 

140 

13  6  8 

800 

3  Goldfmiths 

Foflei-lane 

Richard  II. 

1 393 

198 

20  0  0 

loco 

6  Skinners 

Dowgate  hill 

Edward  III. 

1327 

137 

1500 

700 

7  Merchant  Taylor* 

Threadneedle-ftr. 

Edward  IV. 

1466 

394 

20  0  0 

2COO 

S  Haberdalhers 

Maiden-lane 

Henry  VI. 

1407 

342 

O 

O 

*4 

3SC0 

9  Salters 

Swithin-kne 

Qi  Elizabeth 

»558 

190 

20  0  0 

0 

0 

leges,  Sec. 


to  the  widows  of  fubfcribir.g  clergy¬ 
men  during  life,  purfuant  to  a  pro- 
pofal  accepted  in  1 698,  when  they 
fettled  a  fund  of  14, cool,  a  year  for 
that  purpofe. 

They  had  a  privilege  from  Edvv.  IV, 
to  infpedt,  try,  and  regulate  all  geld 
and  fllver  wares  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  puniflr  all  workers  in 
either  that  was  adulterated. 

They  were  once  ftyled  taylors  and 
linen -armourers. 

Were  anciently  llylcd  Milaners,  bc- 
caufe  they  dealt  in  molt  goods  that 
came  fiom  Milan. 
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Companies* 


to  Ironmongers 


Halls* 


Felichurch-ftieet 


COM 

Incorporated  A.  D.  Livery  Livery  Charitable  Gifts,  paid  yearly  and  Privi 
bv  men-  leges,  &c. 


by 

Edward  IV* 


1464  100 


fines. 

/•  S  •  (l m 

31  10  o 


1 1 
12 

13 

14 

«> 

16 


Vintners 

Clothworkers 

Dyers 

Brewers 

Leatherfcllers* 


Thames-ftreet 
Mincing-lane 
Elbow-iane 
Addle- ftreet 
Little  St.  Helens 


Henry  Vi. 
Edward  IV. 
Edward  IV. 
Henry  VI. 
Henry  VI. 


H37 

1482 

1+72 

1438 

1442 


194 

*54 

*47 

108 

i5t> 


3> 

*5 

6 

20 


•3 

ro 

o 

1 3 

o 


/. 

1800  In  1724,  Mr.  Betton  a  Turky  mer¬ 
chant,  left  26,0001.  in  trull ;  one 
moiety  of  the  profits  of  it  to  be  al¬ 
ways  applied  to  the  ranfom  ofBri- 
tifli  captives  from  Moorith  llavcry  ; 
the  other  for  the  poor  of  the  com¬ 
pany,^  and  to  the  charity  fchoois  in 
the  city  and  its  liberty. 


600 

1400 


Pewterers  f 


18 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

23 


f  -  Hen*  VII.  made  their  wardens  infpedlors 

ot  lneep,  lamb,  and  calves  leather,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
1474  78  20  00  J  By  adl  of  Pari.  25  Hen.  VIII.  their  war; 

dens  had  the  infpedhon  of  pewter  throughout  England. 

of  this  Company  .hen  bu,  19  were  PxempS b'y'pa'riiMeh  from  ward'L.dVrifltJffi^! 

ss  ,s-  thc  °!  f**«-  •“«  «  **•»  ^  ou  b 


17  Barber-furgeons  J- 


Lime  llreet 
Monkwell-llreet 


Edward  IV. 
Edward  IV. 


Cutlers 
Bakers 

Wax-chandlers 
Tallow-chandlers 
Armourers  § 
Girdlers  || 


Butchers  -f- 
Sadlers 

26  Carpenters 

27  Cordwainers 


34 

25 


28 

29 

3° 

31 

32 

33 

34 
33 


Painter-ftainers 
Curriers 
Mafons 
Plumbers 
Innholders 
Founders  ** 

Poulters 
Cooks 

36  Coopers 

37  Tylers  and  Bricklayers 

38  Bowyers 


39  Fletchers 
4.0  Blackfmiths 

41  Joiners  and  Cielers 

42  Weavers 

43  Woolmen 

44  Scriveners 

45  Fruiterers 

46  Plaifterers 

47  Stationers  -f-  f 


Cloak-lane 
Harp-lane 
Maiden-lane 
Dowgate-hill 
Colman-ftreet 
Bafinghall-ftreet 

Pudding-lane 
Cheapfide 
London-wall 
Diftaff  lane 


Henry  V. 
Edward  II. 
Richard  III. 
Edward  IV* 
Henry  VI. 
Henry  VI. 

James  I. 
Edward  I* 
Edward  III. 
Henry  IV. 


I4I7 

1 3°7 

1483 

H63 

1423 

1449 

1615 

1344 

1410 


Little  Trinity -lane  Q.  Elizabeth  1582 
Near  Cripplegate  James  I.  1603 
Bafinghall-ftreet  Charles  II.  1677 
Near  Dowgate-hill  James  I.  161 1 

Elbow-lane  Henry  VIII.  1515 

Lothbury  James  I,  1614 

No  hall  Henry  VII.  1504 

Hall  burnt  Edward  IV.  i48o 

Bafinghall-ftreet 


Leadenhall-ftreet 
No  hall 


St.  Mary  Axe 
Lamberh-hill 
Thames-ftreet 
Baftnghall-ltreet 
No  hall 


No  hall 
No  hall 
Addle-ftreet 
Ludgate  ftreet 


Henry  VII.  1501 
Q-Elizabcth  1368 
James  I.  1620 


No  charter 
(^Elizabeth  1577 
CKElizabeth  1569 
Henry  II. 

No  charter 


I  TO 

10 

0 

0 

!95 

10 

0 

0 

1  '3 

5 

0 

0 

170 

>5 

0 

0 

80 

*5 

0 

0 

77 

5 

0 

0 

214 

1 1 

1 1 

0 

■  70 

10 

0 

0 

100 

8 

0 

0 

1 74 

10 

0 

0 

124 

>4 

0 

0 

103 

9 

>3 

4 

70 

5 

0 

0 

57 

10 

0 

0 

>39 

10 

0 

0 

>32 

8 

0 

0 

106 

10 

0 

0 

7& 

10 

0 

0 

244 

>5 

0 

0 

103 

1 2 

0 

0 

30 

8 

0 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 

220 

8 

0 

0 

323 

8 

0 

0 

279 

6 

0 

0 

§  The  Brafiers  are  united  to  this  company. 
|!  Queen  Eliz.  incorporated  the  pinners 
and  wire-drawers  with  them, 
f  This  is  an  ancient  fraternity  ;  of  which 
we  haVe  an  account  of  th'e  reign  of 
Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 180. 


James  I. 
James  I. 
Henry  VII. 


1616 

1605 

1  ;oi 


53 

63 

77 

3C9 


**  All  brafs  weights  made  in  London,  or 
three  miles  from  ir,  muft  be  fized  with 
thecompany’s  ftandard,  andhavetheir 
mark  ;  the  avoirdupois  to  be  fealed  at 
Guildhall,  and  the  troy  atgoldfmith’s 
hall.  And  the.com.p2ny  are  impowered 
by  charter  to  vielv  and  fearch  all  brafs 
weights,  and  brafs  and  copper  wares 
made  within  the  faid  diftritf* 

It  is  only  a  company  by  prel'cription. 


- - J  7  A  iimiLCI,  Z  W  rit  UCllbj  rtUU  1  1 

affiftants.  They  are  only  a  company  by  prefeription,  yet. 
fuppofed  to  have  commenced  with  the  wool  trade. 


5 

5 

>8 

20 


o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 


ft  This  company,  which  alfo  includes 
almanacks,  primers,  pfalters. 


— .. —  ,  ,  - 0 —  — —  Phil.  Sc  Mary  1557  309  zo  0  0  +4  1  his 

bookfellers,  letter-founders,  printers,  and  bookbinders,  have  a  ftock  w^ich  isemployed  in  printin' 

fchool-books,  See.  ot  which  they  have  the  lole  privilege,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  crown.  ^  This  ftock  confifts  of  thares* 
which  arediftr.hu ted  m  different  proport.ons  among  thofe  who  have  fined  for,  or  ferved  the  office  of  renter-wardens :  whofe 
fliares  .f  they  die  married,  devolve  to  them  widows  They  pay  above  200I.  a  year  in  penfions  and  other  charities.  They 
are  hkewife  trurtees  for  the  dffpofal  of  the  confide, -able  legacies  of  Mr.  William  Bowycr,  a  learned  printer,  (who  died  Nov. 
18,  1778)  con  lifting  of  30I.  a  year  to  the  molt  learned  journeyman  that  can  be/met  with  ;  and  ,8ol.  a  year  in  annuities  to 


- #  o  -j  J  -  J 

neceftitous  printers  of  iixty-three  years  of  age  or  upwards 


48  Brotjerers 

49  Upholders 

50  Muficians 
Turners 
Balket-makers 


51 

52 


53  Glafiers 


54 


55 

56 


Horners 


Gutter-lane 
No  hall 
No  hall 
College-hill 
No  hall 


No  hall 
No  Hall 


Elizabeth 
Charles  I. 
James  I. 
James  I. 

No  charter 


1591 

1627 

1604 

1604 


1  >5 
>3* 
308 
144 


Charles  I.  1637  91 


Charles  I.  1638 


$  00 
4  10  o 
10  00 
,  8  0*6 

No  livery  ;  yet  atompany  by  prefeription,  governed  by 
2  wardens  and  4s  affiftants,  with  this  motto  to  its  arms, 
Let  us  love  one  another. 

3  00  ||  The  glafs  painters  are  incorporated  with 

them. 

No  livery  ;  yet  they  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  9  affift- 


...  ,  r  .  o  -  ,  c  ,  ,  ,  . uuuvtiv  ;  vet  1  nev  nave  a  matter,  2  wardens,  and  o  a  lit  ft- 

an..  With  a  warehoufe  Spnal-Md. ;  where  they  divide  in  lot.,  among  the, Wolves',  fool,  horns  as  arc  bough,  up  by  their 

ETSm  they Sled  *««S.  •***»  -  *8  of  pa.llamen,  the,  none  fltould  beLported, 

>675 


Farriers 

Paviours 


No  hall 
No  hall 


Charles  II. 
No  charter 


76 


57  Loriners 

58  Apothecaries 


5  00 

No  livery :  yet  is  a  fellowftiip  by  prefeription,  with  3 
wardens,  and  25  affiftants. 

10  00 

16  00  They  are  exempt  from  ward  and  pariffi- 


London  wall  Q.  Anne  1712  69 

Blackftyars  James.  I.  1617  ,4+  _  t  . 

offices,  and  have  a  fpacious  phylic  garden  at  ChellVa;  which,  in  1721,  was  granted  to  the  company  for  ever  by  Si  Allans 
Sloane,  Bart,  the  lord  ot  the  manor,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  quit-rent  of  5I.  and  continuing  it  always  as  a  phyfic- 
gaiden,  and  ot  p  re  fen  ting  eveiy  year  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  famples  of  different  fo.ts  of  plants,  there  grown,  till  they 
amount  to  two  thouiand.—  The  latter  of  thefe  conditions  hath  been  long  fince  more  than  completed 

\l  noli  T T  /  %  -r  I*  ■ 


59  Shipwrights 
Co  Spectacle-makers 
61  Clock-makers 
Glovers 


62 

64 

65 

66 

67 


Comb-makers 
Felt-makers 
Fr.unevvoi  k -knitter: 
Silk- throwers 
Silkmen 


No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 

Red  crofs- ftreet 
No  hall 
No  hall 


James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
James  J. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 


1605  Nolivery;  yet  they  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  i6affiftants. 

No  livery ;  yet  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  15  affiftants, 
1632  30  10  o  o 

1638  130  5  17  4 

1636  No  livery  ;  yet  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  13  affiftants. 
1604  60  5  00 

1663  58  10  o  o 

1630  No  livery  ;  yet  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  20  affiftants. 

1631  No  livery  ;  yet  have  a  governor,  and  20  affiftants. 


'  ,  ,  „  ;  *•  103>  i\o  nvery  ;  yet  have  a  governor,  and  20  allntants. 

68  Carmen  have  no  hall,  nor  charter,  nor  livery;  but  arc  a  ftllowffiip  by  adt  of  common  council,  with  the  title  of  Free  Carmen 
ot  t  c  etty  of  London,  and  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  41  affiftants,  under  the  direction  ot  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

ie  carts  t  iat  belong  to  this  fellowfhip,  which  arc  between  4  and  500,  are,  by  an  adi  of  common  council,  lubjedted  to  the 
iu.e  o  t  e  president  and  governors  ol  ChrilPs  Hofpital ;  to  whom  the  owners  of  every  cart  pay  17s.  4d.  a  year  for  a  licence 
to  work  it,  and  every  cart  is  brodght  to  the  hofpital  to  have  a  number  in  brafs  put  upon  ir. 

Pm -makers  No  hall  Charlies  I.  1636  No  livery  ;  yet  have  a  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  18  affiftants. 

Needle-makers  No  hall  O.  Cromwell  1656  110  550 

71  Gardenes 


69 

70 


C  O  M 


COM 


Companies) 


Halls 


Incorporated  A.  D.  Livery  Livery  Charitable  Gifts  paid  yearly,  and  Privi- 


71  Gardeners 


Nd  hall 

No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 
No  hall 


72  Soap-makers 

73  Tin  plate-workers 

74  Wheelwrights 

75  Diflillers 

76  Hatband-makerS 

77  Patten-makers 

78  Glafs- fellers  and  looking*  ) 

glafs-makers  j 

79  Tobacco-pipe-makers 

80  Coach  and  harnel's  makers 
8t  Gunl’miths 

82  Gold  and  filver  wire-drawers  No  hall 

83  Long-bow -firing-makers  No  hall 


No  hall 

No  hall 
Noble-llreet 
No  hall 


84  Card-makers 

85  Fan-makers 

86 


No  hall 
No  hall 


by 

James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 

Charles  II. 

Charles  Ih 
Charles  II. 
Charles  I. 
James  I. 

No  charter 

Charles  I. 
Anne 


leges,  &c. 


1616 

1630 

1670 

1670 

1638 

1368 

1670 

1 664 

1663 

i677 

1638 

1623 


1629 

1709 


men.  fines. 

/•  Sk  (L 

No  livery;  yet  have  tt  mafter,  2  wardens,  and  18  alMints, 
T  livery;  yet  have  a  mailer,  2  wardens,  and  18  allillants. 
o  o 
15  o 


10 


No 
60 
100 

122  13  6  8 

Incorporated  with  the  company  of  Needle-makers. 

46  6  o  o 

44-  5  0  0  i. 

No  livery ;  yet  have  a  iflallcr,  2  wardens,  and  18  affidantS. 
104  10  o  o 
too  10  00 

No  livery ;  yet 


and  18  afliflants. 
and  have  2  war- 


t  ,  .  have  -a  mailer,  2  wardens, 

No  livery  ;  yet  a  company  bv  prefeription, 
dens,  ami  19  allillants. 

No  livery;  yet  have  a  mailer,  2  wardens,  and  t8  affiflants. 
No  livery  ;  yet  have  a  mailer,  2  wardens,  and  2G  allillants. 


87 

88 

89 


Woodmongcrs  were  a  company  incorporated  with  the  carmen  by  K.  James  I.  1605,  but  furrendered  their  charter  m  16' S* 
by  an  aft  of  common  council  in  1694,  they  obtained  a  privilege  of  keeping  120  cans,  exclufive  of  the  number  kept  bv  the 
carmen,  ext  inti.  rj 

Starch-makers,  cxtintl  No  hall  James  I.  1622 

Filliermen,  ext  inti  No  hall  James  II.  1687 

Parilli-cleiks  .  <  Wood-llreet  Henry  III.  1233  By  a  decree  of  the  Star  chamber  court  in  1623  they  oh 

tained  a  privilege  to  keep  a  prefs  in  their  hall,  for  printing  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  by  a  perfon  appointed  by  thearch  " 
bilhop  ot  Canterbury.  They  are,  by  their  charter,  to  make  a  report  of  all  the  weekly  chrillemiH-s  and  burials  in  their  fel 
veral  parilhes  every  Tuefday,  and  they  have  a  mailer,  2  wardens,  and  17  allillants. 

90  Porters,  are  another  fellowlliip,  without  hall,  or  livery  ;  confiding  of  tackle  and  ticket-porters.  They  were  condi' uted  a  fr 

ternity  by  aft  of  common  council  in  1646,  with  a  power  of  annually  chiding  among  themfelves  twelve*  rulers  heirtr  Ci' 
of  each  denomination.  However,  the  court  of  lord  mayor  and.  aldermen  have  referred  to  themfelves  a  power  of  appoi  t  t 
one  of  their  own  body,  as  the  chief  judge  in  all  controverfy.  One  very  laudable  cudom  of  the  mailer  tatkh  pirnr  is^ 
that  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  happen  to  be  difabled  from  working,  receive  their  diare  of  all  profits,  as  if  aftuaily  in  bnfineft*' 
during  life.  3 

91  The  watermen,  wherrymen,  and  lightermen  of  this  city  and  neighbouring  places,  where  by  aft  of  K.  William  III  co,  diluted 

a  fociety,  or  company,  under  the  direftion  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  They  are  to  furnilh  1000  men  for  the  naw 

upon  demand  by  the  admiralty.  They  have  a  hall  at  Coal  Harbour,  near  the  Thames ;  and  pay  to  their  non.-  aKo.tr 
a  Vear  :  chieflv  raffed  hv  ferries  nvrr  rhe  Thames  on  Snml™  ’  p  y  10  ineir  pool  about  SOol. 


a  year  :  chiefly  railed  by  ferries  over  the  Thames  on  Sunday. 

N.  B.  The  company  of  Surgeons,  Farilh-clerks,  Potters,  and  Watermen,  have  not  the  privilege  of  makintr  their  member, 
freemen  01  the  city  of  London.  &  0 


From  the  foregoing  lift,  it  appears  on  the  whole,  that  there 
are  ninety-one  cotnpaines,  forty-eight  halls,  and  that  the 
number  of  liverymen,  according  to  the  moll  exa£t  account 
that  could  be  procured,  in  1779-.  is  8954.  The  fums  of 
money  yearly  didributed  in  charity  by  only  twenty-three  of 
the  companies ,  amounts  to  23,6551.  and  if  but  forty  pounds 
each  be  annually  given  by  the  remaining  fixty-eight  com¬ 
panies,  the  whole  will  be  ho  lefs  than  26,3751.  per  annum. 

Company,  New-R'vver .  This  corporation  confifts  of  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  treafurer,  and  twenty-fix  di- 
reclors,  who  hold  a  weekly  board  for  Appointing  officers, 
granting  leafes,  and  redreffing  grievances.  The  projec 
tor  of  this  canal  for  bringing  water  to  London,  with 
the  aflidance  of  king  James  1.  and  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don,  is  fuppofed  to  have  expended  50,000k  upon  it ;  the 
profits  which  are  divided  into  feventy-two  (hares,  for  the 
firlt  thirty  years  admitted  of  little  more  than  five  pounds 
to  each  (hare  :  but  their  value  is  much  increafed,  and 
now  edimated  at  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds  each. 
This  company  fupplies  more  than  thirty  thoufand  houfes 
with  water. 

Co  mpanv  feems  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  thofe  grand 
afibciations,  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce  of  the  remote 
parts  of  the  world  ;  as  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch  Eaft  India 
company ,  South  Sea  company ,  Milhfiippi  company,  See.  The 
rife  and  eftablilhment  whereof,  we  Ihall  here  fet  before 
the  reader. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-dock,  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may,  at  this  time,  be 
reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general ;  it  is  yet  certain  that 
they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign  commerce: 
private  traders  being  difeouraged  from  hazarding  their 
fortunes  in  foreign  commerce,  until  the  method  of  traffic- 
had  been  fird  fettled  by  joint-dock  companies.  From  this 
principle  it  is,  that  ue  find  leveral  nations  that  are  now 
endeavouring  to  improve  their  trade,  and  to  edabliffi  or 
increafe  marine  power,  by  the  means  of  joint-dock 
companies. 

But  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  number  of 
traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods  of  aflurance  of 
(hipping  and  merchandife,  and  the  navigation  to  all  parts 
of  the  known  world  have  become  familiar  to  us ;  thefe 
companies,  in  the  opinions  of  mod  men,  have  been 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopolies  :  their  privileges 
have  therefore  been  Ieffiened  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  favour  a  free  and  general  trade;  and  experience  has 
fbewn,  that  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  advanced,  in 
proportion  as  monopolies  have  been  difeouraged* 

Clmpanies,  Englijh.  Eaft  India  Company  was  formed 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
Their  charter  being  dated  in  1600,  and  renewed  by 
James  I.  in  1610. 

Their  hrd  fleet,  fent  out  in  1600,  brought  back  fo  rid. 
a  cargo,  that  in  a  few  years  they  numbered  twenty  (hips. 


King  James  I.  to  ffiew  how  much  he  had  its  intered  at 
heart,  fent  feveral  embaffies  to  the  great  Mogul,  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  Japan,  and  other  princes,  to  make  trea¬ 
ties  of  commerce  in  his  name,  and  that  of  the  company  i 
fomeof  which  fubfid  dill:  the  king  of  Perfia,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  granted  the  company  feveial  extraordinary  favours 
in  fecompence  for  the  fervice  the  Engliffi  had  done  him* 
in  a  Hiding  him  to  expel  the  Portuguefe  from  Ormus ;  who* 
by  means  of  their  lodgment  there,  ufurped  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Perfian  gulf. 

But  its  chief  favours  the  company  received  at  the  hands 
of  king  Charles  If.  who,  by  a  charter  in  1668,  grant¬ 
ed  them  the  port  and  ifland  of  Bombay,  with  all 
the  rights  thereof  as  furrendered  to  him  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  :  only  referving  to  himfdf  the  fovereignty  and  ho¬ 
mage  thereof,  with  a  yearly  acknowledgment  of  ten 
pounds  per  ann.  in  gold.  Another  charter,  confirming- 
preceding  ones,  was  granted  in  1676.  In  1673,  he  alfo 
granted  them  in  like  manner,  the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena, 
belonging  to  him  by  right  of  conquefl  from  the  Dutch,  who 
had  before  taken  it  from  the  Engliffi  By  a  fifth  char¬ 
ter,  purpofely  defigned  againd  interlopers,  in  1683  he 
granted  them  a  power  to  ereft  a  court  of  judicature  com- 
pofed  of  a  lawver,  and  two  merchants,  in  all  their  places 
fettlements,  fablories,  See.  to  judge  of  feizures,  and  all 
marine  difputes;  as  alfo  about  bargains,  exchanges,  Sec 
and  even  of  all  crimes  committed  on  the  high  feas,  or  in 
the  countries  and  territories  of  the  company,  in  Afia,  Af  rica 
and  Ameiica :  the  whole,  however,  agreeable  to  the  uf- 
ages  and  cudom  of  merchants,  and  the  laws  of  England. 
In  1671,  the  fame  prince  granted  the  company  a  charter, 
which  contained  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  ones  of 
king  James  I.  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  or  rather,  a  new 
charter,  granting  them  abundance  of  privileges,  which 
they  had  not  before  enjoyed  :  this  charter  is  proper. y  the 
bafis  of  the  company,  and  that  whereon  are  founded  all 
the  rights,  and  the  policy  of  the  new  company,  afterwards 
edablifhed  in  1698. 

All  thefe  five  charters  of  king  Charles  II.  were  confirmed 
by  king  James  II.  in  1686,  efpecially  the  lad,  which  was 
enforced  with  new  fan&ions  ;  particularly,  the  article  of 
exclusion  5  which,  in  the  time  of  king  Charles,  had  been 
but  little  regarded,  but  was  now  enforced  with  fuch 
rigorous  prohibitions,  that  all  interlopers  feemed  for  ever 
excluded. 

No  perfon  may  trade  thither,  until  fufficient  fecuritv  be 
given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cudoms,  that  all' the 
goods  caufed  by  them  to  be  there  laden,  fhal]  be  brou-hr 
without  breaking  bulk,  to  fome  port  in  England,  which 
fecuritv  the  Etigiifh  Eaft  India  company  are  to  give  under 
their  common  leal,  after  the  rate  of  25C0I.  for  every 
hundred  tons  they  are  let  at,  for  every  (hip  by  them  fent 
out,  according  to  the  form  preferibed,  9  and  10  YV.  III. 
cap.  44.  feft.  68.  6  Anne,  cap.  3.  feed. 
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the  {hares  or  fubfcriptions  of  the  company  were  originally 
only  of  50/.  fterling  :  but  the  dire£lors  having  a  confider- 
able  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join  the 
profit  to  the  original,  inftead  of  withdrawing  it ;  and  thus 
the  ffiares  were  doubled,  and  became  of  100/.  fterling. 
The  fir fh  capital  was  only  369)89  ■  /-fterling,  and  $s.  which 
being  thus  doubled,  amounted  to  739,782/.  fterling,  and 
jo.t.  to  which,  if  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year 
1685,  viz.  963,639/.  fterling  be  added,  the  whole  flock 
will  be  1,703,422/.  fterling. 

The  company  had,  from  time  to  time,  undergone  great 
Ioffes  ;  firft,  in  1682,  by  the  lofs  of  Bantam,  out  of 
which  they  were  driven,  and  had  their  magazines  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Dutch  ;  under  pretence  of  aflilling  fultan 
Agui  againft  fultan  Agom,  his  father.  Secondly,  about 
the  fame  time,  when  the  great  numbers  of  interlopers,  to 
whom  king  Charles  II.  too  eafily  granted  permiffions, low¬ 
ered  their  (hares  cent,  per  cent.  Thirdly,  by  the  war,  which 
the  company  maintained  in  the  Indies,  againft  the  great 
Mogul  ;  wherein  it  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  factory 
of  Surat,  and  to  retire  to  Bombay  ;  on  which  occafion 
king  James  II.  granted  them  a  new  charter  in  1686, 
being  their  fixth  fince  the  reftoration.  But  ftill  fhe  re¬ 
paired  her  ftock,  and  fupported  the  reputation  of  her 
commerce,  till  the  Revolution  which  hapened  foon  af¬ 
ter  :  when  the  war,  and  the  incredible  Ioffes  the  company 
fuftained  by  the  French  privateers,  &c.  put  it  into  fo 
defperate  a  condition,  that  appearing  fcarce  poffible  to 
be  fupported,  a  new  one  was  eredfted. 

The  charter  of  the  new  Eaft-India  company  was  of  the 
year  1698.  Its  ftock  was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  fub- 
fcriptions  fo  very  ready,  that,  in  two  years  time,  the 
company  had  forty  veffels  equipped  in  its  fervice  5  which 
was  double  of  what  the  old  one  ever  had  ;  and  fent  to 
the  Indies  (  communibus  annis)  at  leaft  a  million  fterling  in 
filver  ;  whereas  the  former  had  never  fent  above  500,000/. 
.After  the  two  companies  had  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  fe- 
perate  ftate,  means  were  contrived  to  unite  them,  which 
was  effedfed  by  an  indenture  tripartite  between  the 
queen  and  the  two  companies ,  in  1702,  and  they  were 
perfe&Iy  confolidated  in  1708,  when  a  new  charter  of 
union  was  granted  them,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eajl-lndies  ; 
their  whole  capital  confiding  of  3,200,000/.  which  be¬ 
ing  fince  expired,  another  charter,  with  new  powers, 
was  granted  them  in  1726,  and  their  exclufive  privileges 
prolonged  for  thirty-three  years,  in  1730,  viz.  to  1769  ; 
and  it  was  continued,  in  the  17th  year  of  Geo.  II. 
to  the  year  1780,  in  which  year  another  million  was 
advanced  by  this  company  to  the  public. 

The  cargo  which  the  company  fends  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  is 
chiefly  filver,  bullion,  and  pieces  of  eight ;  with  cloth, 
cither fcarlet  or  blue;  they  alfo  fend  fome  iron,  and  lead. 
The  returns  from  the  Indies  are  chiefly  fiiks,  both  raw 
and  man ufaTured, cottons,  callicoes,  muflins,  drugs,  tea, 
coffee,  china-ware,  rice,  fago,  red-wood,  falt-petre,  pep¬ 
per,  Carmania  wool,  indigo,  8c c. 

For  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  the  United  Company,  all 
perfons,  without  exception,  are  admitted  members  of  it, 
natives  and  foreigners,  men  and  women  ;  with  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  1000/.  in  the  ftock  of  the  company  gives 
the  owner  a  vote  in  the  general  courts;  and  2000/.  qua¬ 
lifies  him  to  be  chofen  a  director. 

The  dire&ors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman,  but  may  be  re-ele£ted 
for  four  years  fucceflively.  They  have  a  falary  of  150/. 
per  ann.  and  the  chairman  .and  deputy  chairman  of  200/. 
The  meetings,  or  courts  of  directors,  are  to  be  held,  at 
leaft,  once  a  week,  but  are  commonly  oftener ;  and  they 
are  fummoned  as  occafions  require. 

Out  of  the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  divers  com¬ 
mittees,  who  have  the  peculiar  infpe£tion  of  certain  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  the  company’s  bufinefs  ;  as,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  correfpoudence,  committee  of  buying,  com¬ 
mittee  of  treafury,  committee  of  warehoufes,  committee 
of  (hipping,  committee  of  accounts,  committee  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade,  committee  of  houfe,  committee  of  law  funs,' 
committee  of  military  fund,  and  committee  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  private  trade. 

No  perfons  are  allowed  to  have  any  private  trade,  except 
the  company's  officers,  and  feamen  fent  to  India  on  board 
their  (hips  ;  who  are  regularly  licenced  to  carry  out,  and 
bring  back  commodities  to  a  certain  value,  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  their  rank.  But  at  their  return,  their 
cargoes  are  to  be  configned  to  the  company,  and  fold  by 
them  at  their  next  fale.  The  Jews  alfo,  and  other  deal¬ 
ing  in  diamonds,  are  allowed  to  trade  for  themfelves  by 
the  company’s  ftiips,  on  allowing  fo  much  per  cent,  to  the 
company  for  freight. 

The  company  has  three  principal  l'ettlements,  viz.  Fort 
William  in  Bengal  ;  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel ;  and  the  ifland  of  Bombay  ;  each  of  which 
has  leveral  fubordinate  fa&ories. 
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The  faiRories  dependent  on  Fort  William;  are  Caffim* 
buzar,  Patna,  Dacca,  Ballafore,  andjugdea. — Thole  on 
*ort  St.  George,  are  Fort  Marlborough,  Fort  St.  David, 
Vizagapatam,  Ingeram,  and  Madipollam.— Thofe  on  the 

!pla!]d,ofI3onibay>  are  Gombroom,  Surat,  Aniingo,  and 
1  ellicherry. 

Company,  Royal  African,  eftabliffied  for  the  commerce  of 
the  coafts  of  Guinea,  is  governed;  much  like  that  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  Its  privilege  is  exclufive  :  it  fends  out  yearly, 
ten  or  a  dozen  ftiips,  of  about  150  tons,  loaden  with 
old  and  new  draperies,  and  with  iron-works,  feiflars, 
knives,  mufquets,  cottons,  and  other  lefs  confiderable 
merchandizes. 

The  returns  are  in  gold-duft,  elephants  teeth,  wax,  and 
leathers  :  but  the  beft  article  ol  its  commerce  is  ne¬ 
groes,  which  it  fends  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other 
Engliffi  ifles  in  America;  frequently,  even  to  the  ports 
of  New  Spain.  See  Assiento,  &c. 

Though  England  began  to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the 
year  1536,  and  feveral  voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in 
J588,  and  fome  following  years,  for  the  importation  of 
gold  and  elephants  teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was 
formed  till  the  year  1588,  when  queen  Elizabeth  granted 
a  patent  of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  perfont  for  ten 
years.  In  1618,  king  James  I.  eftabliftied  a  company  by 
charter,  which  was  foon  diffolved.  Another  company 
was  erected  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1631,  which  meet 
with  little  fuccefs  ;  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Engliffi  American  plantations  increafing,  a  third  company 
was  eftabliftied  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  \ork  ;  fecuring  to  him  the  commerce  of  all 
the  country,  coafts,  illands,  &c.  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England,  or  not  poffeffed  by  any  other  Chriftian 
prince  ;  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20  0  N.  lat.  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  340  30  S.  lat.  The  charter  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  returned  into  the  king’s  hands  by  the  duke,  and  re¬ 
voked,  by  confent  of  the  parties  affociated  with  him  in 
the  enterprife  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fourth  and 
lull  exclufive  company  was  eftabliftied  and  incorporated 
by  letters  patent  in  1672.  A  capital  was  foon  raifed  of 
1 1 1,000/.  and  this  new  company  improved  their  trade  and 
increafed  their  forts;  but  after  the  Revolution  in  1689, 
this  trade  was  laid  open.  In  1698,  all  private  traders  to 
Africa  were  obliged  by  ftat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten 
percent,  in  order  to  affift  the  company  in  maintaining  their 
forts  and  factories.  However,  this  afliftance  proving  in- 
effefiual,  an  annual  fum  of  10,000/.  was  granted  by  the 
Britifh  parliament  in  1730,  for  this  purpofe.  In  1758, 
parliament  eftabliftied  an  Alrican  company  under  new  re¬ 
gulations;  and  in  1752,  abfolutely,  the  old  company , 
having  given  them  a  pecuniary  fatisfaclion  for  their  char¬ 
ter,  lands,  forts,  flaves.  See.  and  veiled  their  forts  and 
factories,  See.  in  the  new  company ,  which  is  empowered 
to  arm  and  train  military  forces  at  their  forts,  and  to 
punifli  offences,  fo  as  not  to  extend  to  life  or  limbs,  and 
to  erefl  courts  of  judicature  for  mercantile  and  mari¬ 
time  bargains,  &c. 

The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  company  is  referred  to 
a  committee  of  nine  perfons,  chofen  annually  by  the  free¬ 
men  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool,  who  purchafe 
their  freedom,  and  right  of  election,  by  the  payment  of 
40r.  and  accountable  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plan¬ 
tations. 

For  the  incorporation  of  this  company ,  and  the  regular 
tions  concerning  it,  fee  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  31. — 25  Geo.  II. 
cap.  40. 

Company,  Hamburgh,  is  the  oldeft  trading  eftabliffiment 
in  the  kingdom  ;  though  not  always  known  by  that  name, 
nor  reftrained  to  thofe  narrow  bounds  under  which  it  is 
now  confined.  It  was  firft  called,  the  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and 
Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the  general  title  of  Merchant- 
adventurers  of  England  ;  as  being  compofed  of  all  the 
Engliffi  merchants  who  traded  to  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  ocean.  Laftly,  it  was  called 
the  Company  of  Aler  chant-adventurers  of  England  tradin'?  to 

*  Hamburgh. 

This  company,  as  well  as  fome  others  in  England,  built  on 
its  model,  is  very  different  from  thofe  above  mentioned  -, 
and  differs  widely  from  the  ordinary  plan  and  fyftem  of 
fuch  focicties.  In  effefl,  this  is  not  a  fociety  of  dealers, 
each  furnifhing  a  part  of  the  fum  to  conftitute  the  capi¬ 
tal  ftock  of  the  company  ;  but  a  mere  aflbeiation,  or  body 
of  merchants,  who  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the 
grant  and  privilege  of  trading  to  Hamburgh,  and  fome 
other  cities  of  Germany  ;  each  managing  his  own  com¬ 
merce,  and  trading  on  his  own  foundation  :  only  obferv- 
ing  a  certain  difeipline,  and  forne  regulations,  which 
none  but  the  company  can  eftablifh,  or  change. 

This  company  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward  I.  in  1296  ; 
and  eftabliffied  again,  by  charter,  in  1406,  under  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  I  Vk  It  was  afterwards  confirmed., 
and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by  many  of  his' 
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[uccefiors;  among  the  reft,  by  Henry  V.  in  1413  ; 
Henry  VI.  in  1422  ;  Henry  VII.  in  1493,  1505,  and 
j  (jo6 ;  Henry  VIII.  in  T509,  1517,  and  1536;  Edward 
VI.  in  1547  ;  queen  Mary,  in  1553;  Elizabeth,  in  1564, 
and  1586;  James  I.  in  1605;  and  Charles  II.  in  1 66 r . 
But  of  all  thefe  charters,  there  are,  properly,  none  but 
thofe  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  VII.  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  that  are  of  any  importance,  or  that  give  the 
company  any  thing  netv;  the  reft  being  only  confirmations. 
Before  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  all  the  Englilh  mer¬ 
chants,  who  trafficked  out  of  the  realm,  were  left  to 
their  own  difcretioh,  and  managed  their  affairs  with  fo¬ 
reigners  as  might  be  fin  oft.  for  their  refpeflive  iriterefts  ; 
without  any  regard  to  the  general  commerce  of  the 
nation. 

Henry  obferving  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it, 
by  uniting  all  the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one 
body  ;  wherein,  without  lofiflg  the  liberty  of  trading  each 
for  himfelf,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  company  ftill 
fubfifting  ;  and  be  fubjedb  to  regulations,  which  ftiould 
fecure  die  general  intereft  of  the  national  commerce, 
without  prejudice  to  the  intereft  of  particulars.  With 
this  view,  he  granted  all  the  merchants  of  hisftates,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then  in  his  hands,  a  power  of 
afi'oeiating  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  with  diredtors 
and  governors,  both  in  England  and  abroad  ;  to  hold  af- 
femblies,  both  for  the  dirediion  of  bufihefs,  and  the  de¬ 
ciding  of  controverfies  among  meichants  ;  make  laws; 
jmniih  delinquents;  and  impofe  moderate  duties  and 
taxes  on  merchandizes,  and  merchants,  to  be  employed 
in  the  ferviceof  the  corporation. 

Thefe  few  articles  of  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  were  af¬ 
terwards  much  augmented  by  Henry  VII.  who  firft  gave 
them  the  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  to  Calais,  Holland , 
&c.  gave  them  a  power  of  proclaiming  and  continuing 
free  fairs  at  Calais  ;  and  ordered,  that  to  be  reputed  a 
member  of  the  Fociety,  each  perfon  pay  twenty  marks 
fterling  ;  and  that  the  feveral  members  ftiould  attend  the 
general  meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  diredtors, 
whether  at  London,  Calais,  or  elfewhere. 

'File  inexecution  of  this  lait  article  and  contempt  of  fome 
of  the  reft,  occafioning  great  inconveniences  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs,  another  charter  was  procured  ;  whereby  the 
pain  of  imprifonmerit  was  menaced,  for  thofe  whofhould 
abfent  themfelves  from  the  meetings  without  lawful 
caufe,  or  ftiould  difobey  the  laws.  A  petition  being 
made  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1564,  for  an  explanation  of 
certain  articles  in  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  and  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  reft  granted  by  other  kings  ;  that  prin- 
cefs,  by  a  charter  of  the  fame  year,  declares,  that  to  end 
all  difputes,  they  ftiould  be  incorporated  anew,  under  tht> 
title  of  the  Company  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England-, 
that  all  who  are  members  of  the  former  company  ftiould, 
if  they  defire  it,  be  admitted  members  of  this  ;  that 
they  ftiould  have  a  common  fenl  ;  that  they  ftiould  admit 
into  their  fociety  what  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms, 
they  pleafed  ;  and  expel  them  again  on  mifbehaviour ; 
that  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  neighbouring  cities, 
ihould  be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe 
of  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  in  that  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  ;  that  no  member  ftiould  marry  out  of  the  kingdom, 
fror  purchafe  lands,  See.  in  any  city  beyond  fea  ;  and  that 
thofe  who  do,  {ball  be,  ipfo fifio,  excluded  forever. 
Twenty-two  years  after  this  firft  charter,  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  granted  them  a  fecond  ;  confirming  the  former,  and 
further  granting  them  a  privilege  of  exclufion  ;  with  a 
power  of  eredling  in  each  city  within  their  grant,  a 
ftanding  council. 

The  woollen  manufacture  being  the  principal  object: 
of  their  application,  they  met  with  great  oppofition  ; 
firft,  from  the  Hanfe,  who  forced  them  frequently  to 
change  their  mart,  or  ftaple  ;  and  afterwards  under  king 
James  I.  who  having  ered/ted  a  corporation  in  1616,  in 
favour  of  fome  private  perfons,  ■who  offered  to  fet  up  a 
manufacture  for  dying  and  preffing  cloths,  See.  under 
pretence  thereof,  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers 
were  prohibited  dealing  therein.  But  that  projedLnot 
fucceeding,  and  the  charter  being  revoked  two  years  af¬ 
terwards,  the  merchant-adventurers,  whofe  company  had 
been  diffolved  two  years  before,  were  reftored  in  1617, 
to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  a  new  charter  w^as  given 
them,  confirming  their  exclufive  rights :  and  allowing 
them  to  have  officers  in  the  feveral  cuftom-houfes,  to 
have  an  eye  that  they  were  not  prejudiced  in  their  wool¬ 
lens,  under  pretence  of  the  like  merchandizes,  which 
others  were  allowed  to  fend  to  other  parts.  This  char¬ 
ter  of  king  James,  is  the  laft  of  thofe  confirmed  by 
Charles  II.  in  the  grand  charter  of  1661. 

The  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth-century,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  having 
hindered  he  company  from  continuing  their  commerce 
8  ! 
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with  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was  obliged  to  turn  it  al- 
moft  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  cities  oti 
the  German  ocean  :  from  which  change  fome  people 
took  occalion  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh 
Company  ;  though  the  ancient  title  of  Merchant- adven¬ 
turers  is  ftill  retained  in  all  their  writings. 

This  fociety  was  greatly  reduced,  when  its  trade  was 
laid  open  by  William  III. 

Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple  was  incorporated  by 
Edward  III.  Their  fa  Tory  was  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zea¬ 
land;  but  the  ftaple  being  removed,  iii  1389,  to  Calais,  it 
was  foon  after,  viz.  in  1390,  removed  from  thence  to 
England. 

Company,  Ruffia.  This  was  firft  projedled  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  executed  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary;  but  had  not 
its  perfection,  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It  had  its 
rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent  in  three 
veffels  on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries  ;  and  to  find 
out  a  north-eaft  paflage  to  China  :  thefe,  falling  into  the 
White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  port  of  Archangel, 
were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  Mufcovftes  ;  and 
at  their  return,  Solicited  letters  patent  to  fecure  to  them¬ 
felves  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  for  which  they  had 
formed  an  aflociation. 

The  charter  was  promifed  them  by  Edward  VI.  but  be 
dying,  was  firft:  difpatched  by  queen  Mary,  in  1555.  By 
this  charter,  the  aflociation  was  declared  a  body  politic, 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Merchant-adventurers 
of  England,  for  the  difeovery  of  lands,  territories,  iflands , 
&c.  unknown,  or  unfrequented.  Their  privileges  were,  to 
have  a  governor,  four  confuls,  and  twenty  four  afliftants, 
for  their  commerce  ;  for  their  policy,  to  make  laws,  in- 
fiidl  penalties,  fend  out  lhips  to  make  difeoveries,  take 
pofleffion  of  them  in  the  king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner 
royal  ofEngland,  plant  them  ;  and  laftly,  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  trading  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of 
Mufcovy,  not  yet  frequented  by  the  Englilh. 

This  charter,  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  wherein  it  was  enabled,  that  in  regard  the  former 
name  was  too  long,  they  ftiould  now  be  called  Company 
of  Englijh  Merchants  for  dif covering  new  trades ;  under 
which  name,  they  ftiould  be  capable  of  acquiring  and 
holding  all  kinds  of  lands,  manors,  rents,  See.  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  hundred  marks  per  ann.  and  not  held  of  her 
majefty  ;  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  ifland,  harbour, 
&c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firft  enterprize 
of  the  merchants  of  their  company ,  fituate  to  the  north, 
or  north-weft,  or  north-eaft  of  London  ;  nor  any  part  of 
the  continents,  iflands,  &c.  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperor  of  Ruffia,  or  in  the  countries’  of  Armenia,  Me¬ 
dia,  Hy  rcania,  Perfia,  or  the  Cafpian  fea,  ftiould  be  vi- 
fited  by  any  fubjedts  of  England,  to  exercife  any  com¬ 
merce  without  the  confent  of  the  faid  company,  on  pain 
of  confifcation.  The  Paid  company  fliall  ufe  no  ftiips  in 
her  new  commerce,  but  thofe  of  the  nation;  nor  trans¬ 
port  any  cloths,  ferges,  or  other  woollen  ftuffs,  till  they 
have  been  dyed  and  prefl’ed.  That  in  cafe  the  company 
difeontinue  of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road 
of  the  abbey  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  port, 
on  the  north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  the  other  fubjedfs  of  England  fball  be  allowed  to 
traffic  to  Narva,  while  the  faid  company  difeontinues. its 
commerce  into  Ruffia,  only  ufijig  Englifh  veffels. 

This  companyfubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid,  the  czar 
then  reigning  hearing  of  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I. 
ordered  all  the  Englilh  in  his  ftates  to  be  expelled  ; 
which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  fettled  in  their 
room.  After  the  Reftoration,  the  remains  of  the  company 
re-eftabl iflied  part  of  their  commerce  at  Archangel,  but 
never  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before  :  the  Ruffians  being 
now  well  accuftomed  to  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  mer¬ 
chandize. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  nearly  on  the  foot  of  that  of 
Hamburgh,  and  the1  northern  and  Turky  companies  ;  i.  e. 
each  member  thereof  trafficks  for  himfelf,  and  on  his 
own  foundation  ;  only  paying  an  acknowlegement  of  1 2  or 
13/.  fterling,  befides  fome  other  dues  impofed,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  occafions  of  the  company,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  in  general.  It  is  under  the  diredtio’n  of  a  gover¬ 
nor,  four  confuls,  and  afliftants. 

Company,  North  Sea ,  or  as  fome,  more  agreeably  to  its 
charter,  call  it  Eaflana  Company ,  is  eftablifhed  on  fimilar 
ground  with  that  of  Hamburgh  ;  from  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  difmembered. 

Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By  the  firft:  article 
the  company  iseredted  into  a  body  politic,  under  the  title 
of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Erf-,  to  confift  of 
Englifhmen,  all  real  merchants,  who  have  exercifed  the 
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bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked  through  the  Sound,  he-  | 
fore  the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Li-  ' 
vonia,  Prufha,  Pomerania,  See.  a*  alfo  Revel,  Coningf- 
berg,  Dantzick,  Copenhagen,  See.  excepting  Narva, 
Mtifcovy,  and  its  dependencies.  Mod  of  the  following 
articles  grant  them  the  ufual  prerogatives  of  Rich  compa¬ 
nies  ■,  as  a  feal,  governor,  courts,  laws,  Sec. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that  none  dull 
be  admitted  a  member,  who  is  already  a  member  of  any 
other  company  ;  nor  any  retail  dealer  at  all.  That  no  mer¬ 
chant  qualified,  be  admitted  without  paying  fix  pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and  fix  pence.  That  a  member  of  an¬ 
other  company ,  defiring  to  renounce  the  privileges  there¬ 
of,  and  to  be  received  into  that  of  the  Eaft,  (hall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  gratis ;  provided  lie  procures  the  fame  favour  for 
a  merchant  of  the  Eaft,  willing  to  fill  his  place.  That 
the  merchant-adventurers  who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in 
the  places  exprefled  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as 
members  of  the  company  on  paying  forty  marks  ;  that, 
notwithftanding  this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England 
with  the  Company  cf  the  Eajl ,  each  (hall  retain  its  rights 
and  privilges.  That  they  (hall  export  no  cloths  but  what 
are  died  and  prefled,  except  a  hundred  pieces  per  annum, 
which  are  allowed  them  gratis. 

This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  1629,  with 
this  addition  ;  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality  foever, 
living  in  London,  (liould  be  admitted  a  member,  unlefs 
he  were  free  of  the  city. 

This  company  was  complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  firft 
curtailed  by  legal  authority  in  1672;  and  fince  the  de¬ 
claration  of  rights  in  168 9,  exifts  only  in  name  ;  but  ftill 
continue  to  elect  their  annual  officers,  who  are  a  gover¬ 
nor,  deputy,  and  twenty-four  affiftants. 

Company,  Turky,  or  Levant  Company.  This  company  is 
eftablifhed  on  fimilar  ground  with  that  of  the  Hamburgh 
Company,  i.  e.  there  is  no  common  fund,  wherein  the 
adventurers  depofit  their  ftock  to  make  one  (ingle  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  the  commerce  thither  is  free,  each  member 
trafficking  for  himfelf ;  but  obferving  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  company,  and  all  contributing,  occafionally,  to¬ 
wards  the  common  expences. 

This  flourifhing  body  had  its  rife  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its  charter  in  1605,  add- 
ing  new  privileges.  During  the  civil  wars,  there  hap¬ 
pened  fome  innovations  in  the  government  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  many  perfons  having  been  admitted  members,  not 
qualified  by  the  charters  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James,  or  that  did  not  conform  to  the  regulations  pre- 
lcribed.  Charles  II.  upon  his  reftoration,  endeavoured 
to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient  bafis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave 
them  a  charter,  containing  not  onlya  confirmation  of 
their  old  one,  but  alfo  feveral  new  articles  of  reforma¬ 
tion. 

By  this  the  company  is  eredted  into  a  body  politic,  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant. 
The  number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily 
about  three  hundred.  The  principal  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London, 
and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or  by  ferv- 
ing  an  apprenticeffiip  of  feven  years.  Thofe  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  pay  25/.  fterling  at  their  adtnif- 
fion  ;  thofe  above,  twice  as  much.  This  fine  was  re¬ 
duced  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20/.  and  the 
privilege  of  admilfion  extended  to  every  Britiffi  fubjedt. 
Each  makes  oath,  at  his  entrance,  not  to  fend  any  mer¬ 
chandizes  to  the  Levant,  but  011  his  own  account ;  and 
not  to  confign  them  to  any  but  the  company's  agents,  or 
fadtors.  This  reltridtion  is  likewife  enlarged  by  the  above 
mentioned  ftatute. 

The  company  has  a  court,  or  board,  at  London,  which  is 
compol'ed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  fifteen 
directors,  or  affiftants  ;  who  are  all  actually  to  live  in 
London,  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a  deputy  go¬ 
vernor  in  every  city,  and  port  where  there  are  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company.  The  affembly  at  London  fends  out 
the  veffiels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price  at  which  the 
European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Levant  are  to  be  fold  ; 
and  for  the  quality  of  thofe  returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on 
merchandizes,  to  defray  impofitions,  and  the  common 
expences  of  the  company  ;  prefents  the  ambaffadors  which 
the  king  is  to  keep  at  the  Porte,  eledts  two  confuls  for 
Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  & c. 

One  of  the  bell  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not  to  leave 
the  confuls,  or  even  ambaffador,  to  fix  the  impofition  on 
veffels  for  defraying  the  common  expences  (a  thing  fatal 
to  the  companies  of  mod  other  nations)  ;  but  to  allow  a 
penfion  to  the  ambaftador,  and  confuls,  and  even  to  the 
chief  officers  ;  as  fecretary,  chaplain,  interpreters,  and 
janiffaries  ;  that  there  may  not  be  any  pretence  for  their 
raifing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  merchants,  or  merchan¬ 
dizes. 


Iii  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  the  arm 
baflador,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  company, 
refiding  in  the  Levant :  or,  if  the  affair  be  very  import¬ 
ant,  they  alienable  the  whole  body.  Here  ars  regulated 
the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be  made,  and 
every  thing  to  be  re-del  iterated ;  ‘and  on  the  refolutions 
here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  treafurer  to  furniih 
the  moneys,  &c.  required. 

It  is  true,  the  ambaftador  and  conful  may  adt  alone  oh 
thefe  occafions  ;  but  the  penlions  being  allowed  them  on 
condition  of  declining  them,  they  choofe  rather  to  fit 
ftill. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  vefiels,  carrying  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  merchandizes  exported  thither  are,  cloths  of  all 
kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper,  cochineal,  and 
a  great  deal  of  filver,  which  they  take  up  at  Cadiz:  the 
returns  are  ir.  raw  filk,  galls,  camblets,  woofs,  cottons, 
Morocco  leather,  afties  for  making  glafs  and  foap,  and  fc- 
veral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 

The  commerce  of  this  company  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinc'- 
ple,  and  Scanderoon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs.  confi- 
derable  than  that  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  but  is  doubt- 
lefs  more  advantageous  to  England  ;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
much  more  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money. 

The  places  referved  for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are, 
all  the  ftates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice;  and  the 
ftate  of  Ragufa  ;  all  the  ftates  of  the  grand  feignor,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  excepting 
Carthagena,  AJicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfeiiles, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 
Meffina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corfica  ;  and 
other  places  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Company,  South  Sea.  Many  take  this  company,  eftablilhed 
by  flat.  9  Anne,  1711,  to  have  been  originally  intended 
rather  as  a  political  contrivance  for  raifing  a  fund  of  mo¬ 
ney,  to  ferve  in  the  preffing  occafions  of  the  ftate,  than 
as  a  real  eftablifhment  for  the  fake  of  commerce.  For 
the  nation  being  exhautled  of  money  by  the  long  wars 
with  France,  it  is  no  wonder  the  phantom  of  a  new  c:m~ 
pany  Ihould  be  railed,  to  bring  in  the  fubfcriptions  of  the 
monied  men  ;  as  the  only  expedient  to  be  fupplied  with 
money  without  diffatisfying  the  people,  already  worn  out 
with  fubfidies,  See. 

The  total  capital  of  this  compcmy  was  at  firft  9,177,967/. 
\\s.  4 d.  but  in  1715  it  was  enlarged  to  ten  millions,  at 
an  intereft  of  6  per  cent,  reduced  in  1717  to  5  per  cent. 

\  he  capital  was  again  increafed  in  1719  to  11,746,844/. 
8r.  10 d.  And  if  the  plan  of  1720  had  perfedtly  fuc- 
ceeded,  the  amount  of  the  capital  would  have  been 
43  41  *>399^  6r.  lid.  |.  See  Fund. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  the  miniftry  never  thought 
ferioufly,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  about 
making  any  fettlement  on  the  coafts  of  South  America  ; 
which  was  the  thing  wherewith  the  people  were  firft  flat¬ 
tered  :  befides,  that  the  fund  having  been  apparently  per¬ 
verted  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war,  its  value  was 
fo  lowered,  that  it  rnuft,  in  all  probability,  have  funk 
outright,  but  for  the  unexpedted  help  it  met  with  in 
I713- 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  bufinefs  of  the  French  Af- 
fiento  compauy,  which  was  to  furniffi  the  Spanifti  Weft- 
Indies  with  negroes,  was  refigned  to  the  Englifn,  in  fa- 
four  of  the  South  Sea  Company ;  which,  by  this  turn,  re¬ 
lieved  itfelf  from  its  languifhing  fituation,  and  became 
in  a  condition  to  vie  with  the  mod  ftouriffiing  companies 
of  commerce  in  England.  See  Assiento. 

The  South  SeaCompany,  who,  without  changing  their  name, 
took  on  them  the  Affiento,  or  farm  of  negroes,  preferved 
the  fame  eftablifhment,  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ch’a- 
pelle,  in  1748  ;  and  their  veffels  difembarked  their  ne¬ 
groes,  which  they  had  purchafed  through  all  the  coafts 
of  Africa  within  their  grant,  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  company ,  it  is  certain^  fet  out  with  good  fucceft;  and 
there  W3S  room  to  hope  ftill  better;  fince,  befides  that 
the  value  of  their  ftock,  the  firft  five  years,  rofe  fafter, 
in  proportion,  than  that  of  any  other  company ;  his  ma- 
jefty,  after  purchafing  10,000 /.  fterling  therein,  was 
pleafed  to  condefcend  to  be  their  governor,  or  firft  direc¬ 
tor.  This  company  is  under  the  management  of  a  fub-go- 
vernor,  deputy-governor, and  twenty-one  diredtors,  chofen 
every  three  years ;  for  which  a  qualification  of  2000/.  ftock 
is  fufficient,  and  for  an  eledtor  500/.  For  what  remains 
of  the  hiftory  of  this  company,  with  that  fatal  train  of  ro¬ 
mantic  companies  it  drew  after  it,  lee  Bubble. 

Company,  Greenland .  See  Greenland. 

Companies,  JVefl  India,  or  thofe  of  the  Englifh  colonies 
in  North  America,  are  of  a  lower  clafs  than  thofe  above 
mentioned  ;  and  too  numerous  to  be  here  deferibed. 

Their  names  are,  the  Virginia  Company ,  New  England , 
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Krew  York ,  Penfylvania ,  New  Scotland ,  Maffdchufet ,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Bcnnudas,  Tobago,  and  Carolina  Companies.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  the  Hudfon' s  Bay  Company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  charter  in  1670.  This  company,  by  a  joint-dock 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  fa&ories  edabliffied 
in  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Straits,  whither  the  natives  repair 
with  their  fine  beavers,  furs,  &c.  It  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  add  feven  affidants. 

Company,  Scotch  Darien.  This  was  edabliffied  with  good 
profpedl  at  Edinburgh,  in  1695,  for  the  commerce  of 
South  America.  In  1698,  they  lent  an  armament  and  a 
colony,  which  they  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  in  the  itlh- 
mus  of  Darien,  which  parts  North  and  South  America  ; 
but  the  Englidi  minidry  not  thinking  proper  to  avow  and 
fupport  the  fird  fucceffes  of  the  company ,  which  had 
alarmed  Spain,  ever  jealous  of  this  part  of  her  territo¬ 
ries,  the  Scotch  colony  was  dil'perfed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1699,  and  thus  vanilhed  the  belt  projeft  that  ever 
was  formed  for  difputing  with  that  nation  the  poffeffion 
of  thofe  countries,  from  which  fhe  pretends  to  exclude 
all  other  nations. 

Company,  Duch  Eajl-lndia,  had  its  nfe  in  the  midft  of 
the  ftruggle  which  that  people  had  for  their  liberty  ;  for 
the  Spaniards  having  forbid  all  commerce  with  them,  and 
fhut  up  all  their  ports;  neceffity  infpired  fome  Zealanders 
to  feek  a  new  north-ead  paffage  to  China. 

This  enterprize  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feveral  ar¬ 
maments  in  1 594,  1 595,  and  1 596,  a  fecond  company  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of* the  Company  of  remote  Parts ; 
which,  in  1595,  took  the  ordinary  route  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two  years  and  a 
half’s  time,  with  little  gain,  but  good  hopes* 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  jult  edabliffied  at  Amder- 
dam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets:  and  thefe  oc- 
cafioned  other  companies  at  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  in 
Zealand,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  dates  foon  began  to  ap¬ 
prehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  other.  Under 
this  concern,  they  called  all  the  directors  of  the  the  feveral 
companies  together,  who  all  confented  to  the  union,  the 
treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  dates  in  1602,  a 
Very  remarkable  epocha*  as  being  that  of  the  mod  folid 
and  celebrated  edablidiment  of  commerce  that  ever  was 
in  the  world. 

Its  fird  capital  was  fix  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  dire£lor9,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers;  twenty  in  that  of  Amderdam,  twelve  in  that 
of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rotterdam, 
and  a  like  number  in  thofe  atSluys  and  Horn.  As  each 
grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  procure  a  new 
one,  which  it  has  already  done  four  times  fince  the  fird  ; 
viz.  one  in  1623,  for  forty-one  years,  like  the  fird; 
another  for  twenty-one  years,  commencing  in  1643  ;  and 
a  third  in  1665,  for  forty  years;  a  fourth  in  advance, 
commencing  in  1698,  to  end  in  1740.  Each  grant  cods 
the  company  a  confiderable  fum  :  that  of  1647,  cod 
1,600,000  guilders,  and  the  two  following  ones  more: 
that  of  1698,  was  confirmed  by  a  placard  of  the  dates- 
general,  granting  them  an  exclufive  privilege,  which  was 
prolonged  in  1761  for  thirty  years  more. 

Their  fa£lories,  refidences ;  & c.  in  the  Ead-Indies,  are 
very  numerous  ;  reaching  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  the 
coad  of  China  :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  commerce  :  here  refides  their  general,  with 
the  date  and  fplenaor  of  a  fovereign  prince ;  making  war 
and  peace  with  the  eadern  kings  and  emperors  at  plea- 
fure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  fadlories  are,  Taiouam  on 
the  coad  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malacca,  Surat, 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccos,  8tc.  feveral  on  the 
coad  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  & c.  in  all,  they  number  forty  factories,  and 
twenty-five  fortrefles.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the 
fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

Company,  Dutch  Wejl-India,  edablifhed  in  1621,  withan 
exclufive  privilege  to  trade  twenty-four  years  along  the 
coad3  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  in  America,  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  draits  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  draits  of  Anian, 
both  in  the  North  and  South  Sea. 

The  dire&ors  are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the 
Eaft-India  company ),  out  of  which,  nineteen  are  chofen 
for  the  general  diredtion  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  com¬ 
pany  renewed  its  grant  for  twenty-five  years  ;  but  it  was 
fcarce  able  to  hold  out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great 
Ioffes  and  expences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  San¬ 
tos,  Fernambuc,  and  the  greated  part  of  Brafil,  from  the 
Portuguefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company ,  which  had 
feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of  the 
Ead-Indies,  occafioned  its  difl'olution  at  the  expiration  of 
its  grant. 

In  1674,  z  now  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 


prietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the  fame  rights 
and  edablilhment  with  the  former  ;  and  dill  fubfids, 
though  confideiably  decayed.  Their  fird  capital  was 
about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal  edablilhments 
are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the  Gold  Coad  of 
Africa,  atTabago,  Curaffao,  &c.  in  America. 

Company*  Dutch  North,  has  no  exclufive  privilege  ;  the 
advantage  of  its  patent  being  of  another  kind,  and  very 
confiderable. 

There  are  alfo,  in  Holland,  companies  for  the  Baltic  fea, 
the  fifhery  of  Nova  Zembla,  Davis’s  draits,  and  Green¬ 
land  :  yet  none  of  their  fifheries  are  intercl  idled  to  private 
traders  ;  all  the  difference  between  thefe  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  confiding  in  this,  that  the  former  may  not  go  afhore 
to  cut  their  fifh  in  pieces,  and  melt  their  lard  :  but  mud 
bring  their  luggage  to  Holland. 

Company,  Dutch  Levant.  In  dridtnefs,  there  is  no  Le¬ 
vant  company  in  Holland  :  but  the  cortimerce  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  traders  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  date  has  taken 
the  regulation  thereof  on  itfelf. 

To  this  end,  they  have  edablifhed  a  chamber  of  direction 
at  Amderdam,  compofed  of  fix  deputies,  andaregider; 
who,  under  the  burgomaders,  take  care  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean;  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  Smyrna  and  Condantinople. 

This  company  names  the  confuls,  appoints  the  number  and 
drength  of  convoys,  terminates  differences  among  the 
traders,  and  has  alfo  a  right,  on  occafion,  to  add  new* 
regulations  to  the  old  ones;  though  thofe  be  of  no  force, 
till  confirmed  by  the  dates-general. 

Company,  French  Eajl-lndia,  was  edablifhed  in  1664,  with 
an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  for  fifty  years  in  all  the 
feas  of  the  Ead-Indies  and  South  Sea;  no  adventurer  to 
be  admitted  without  a  thoufand  livres  in  dock  ;  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  haye  twenty  thoufand  livres  in  dock,  to 
be  reputed  regnicoles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar;  and 
the  king  to  be  at  dne  fifth  of  the  expence  of  the  three 
fird  armaments,  without  intered  ;  the  principal  to  be  re¬ 
funded  in  ten  years;  or,  if  the  company  find  it  lofes  ou 
the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king’s  fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  which  was  modly  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  king,  was  feven  hr  eight  millions  of  livres, 
but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effedl,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport  the 
company,  yet  it  dill  drooped,  and  dill  druggled  ;  till,  hav¬ 
ing  fubfided  ten  years  without  any  change  in  its  form, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  difcharge  its  engagements, 
there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but  to  little  pur- 
pofe.  At  length,  things  not  being  difpofed  for  a  nevtr 
Ead-India  company ,  nor  much  good  to  be  expedled  from 
the  old  one,  in  1708,  the  minidry  allowed  the  directors 
to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of  St.  Malo,  and  rcfign  to 
them  their  privilege  under  certain  conditions.  In  the 
hands  of  thefe  lad,  the  company  began  to  flourifh. 

Its  chief  fadlory  is  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coad  of  Co¬ 
romandel  :  this  is  the  refidence  of  the  diredlor-general  ; 
the  other  fadlories  are  inconfiderablc.  The  merchandize* 
which  the  company  brings  into  France  are,  fiiks,  cottons, 
fpices,  coffee,  rice,  falt-petre  ;  feveral  kinds  of  gums  and 
drugs,  wood,  wax,  printed  callicoes,  muflins,  &c. 

Company,  French  IVeft-lndia,  was  edablilhed  in  1664. 
Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and  fegniority  of 
Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  ifle  of  Cayenne, 
and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko;  with  an  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as  alfo  of  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  the  coads  of  Guinea,  for  forty  years,  only  pay¬ 
ing  half  the  duties. 

The  dock  of  the  company  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  lefs 
than  fix  months,  forty-five  veffelswere  equipped  :  where¬ 
with  they  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  places  in  their  gram, 
and  fettled  a  commerce  :  yet  this  only  fubfided  nine 
years.  In  1674,  the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  above  reunited  to  the  king’s  dominions,  as  before  ; 
the  king  reimburfing  the  adlions  of  the  adventurers. 
This  revocation  was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the 
company ,  occafioned  by  its  Ioffes  in  the  wars  with  Eng¬ 
land  ;  which  had  neceditated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil¬ 
lion ;  and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive  privilege  for  the 
coads  of  Guinea  :  but  alfo  to  its  having  in  good  meafure 
anfwered  its  end,  which  was  to  recover  the  commerce 
of  the  Wed-Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  torn  it 
from  them :  for  the  French  merchants,  being  now  ac- 
cudomed  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  permiffion  of  the 
company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that  it  was  not  doubted 
they  would  fupport  the  commerce  after  the  diffclution  of 
the  company. 

Company,  French  MiJfiJJippi,  was  fird  edablilhed  in  1684, 
in  favour  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Salle ;  who  having  pro¬ 
jected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  governor  of  the 
fort  of  Frontiguac,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  travelled 
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bver  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and  returned  to  France 
to  folic  it  the  eftablifhment.  This  obtained,  he  fet  fail 
for  his  new  colony,  with  four  veffels  loaded  with  inha¬ 
bitants,  &c.  but  entering  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  he  did 
not,  it  feems,  know  the  river  that  had  coft  him  fo  much 
fatigue  ;  but  fettled  on  another  river,  unknown  ;  where 
his  colony  perifhed  by  degrees  ;  fo  that,  in  1685,  there 
were  not  a  hundred  peifons  remaining.  Making  feveral 
expeditions  to  find  the  Mifiifiippi,  he  was  killed  in  one 
of  them  by  a  party  who  rmltinied  againfl  him ;  where¬ 
upon  the  colony  was  difperfed  and  loft.  M.  Idiberville 
afterwards  fucceeded  better:- he  found  the  Mifiifiippi, 
built  a  fort,  and  fettled  a  French  colony  there ;  but  he 
being  poifoned,  it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  feared  fuch  a  neighbour,  in  1712,  M.  Cro- 
zat  had  the  whole  property  of  trading  to  the  French  ter¬ 
ritories,  called  Louifiana,  granted  him  for  fifteen  years. 

Company  of  the  Weft.  In  1717,  the  fieur  Crozat  furren- 
dered  his  grant ;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new  company ,  was 
ere£ted,  under  the  title  of  Company  of  the  Weft :  to  which 
befides  every  thing  granted  to  the  former  company ,  was 
added  the  commerce  of  beaver,  enjoyed  by  the  Canada 
company  from  the  year  1706,  but  expiring  in  1717.  In 
this  eftablifhmentan  equal  view  was  had  to  the  finances 
and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  ;  and,  accordingly,  part 
of  the  conditions  of  its  eftablifhment  regarded  the  fet¬ 
tling  a  colony,  a  trade,  & c.  the  other  the  vending  part 
of  the  bills,  called  bills  of  ftate ;  which  could  no  longer 
fubfift  on  their  prefent  fooling.  The  former  are  no  more 
than  are  ufual  in  fuch  eftabliffiments:  for  the  latter,  the 
a£lions  are  fixed  at  five  hundred  livres;  each  payable  in 
bills  of  ftate  ;  the  a£lions  to  be  efteemed  as  merchandize, 
and  in  that  quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked. 
The  bills  of  ftate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  a£lions, 
to  be  converted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finiffi- 
ing  hand  to  the  company. ,  in  1717,  its  fund  was  fixed  at 
an  hundred  millions  of  livres ;  which  being  filled,  the 
caffi  was  (hut  up. 

Company,  India.  The  junction  of  the  former  company 
with  that  of  Canada,  was  immediately  followed  by  its 
union  with  that  of  Senegal;  both  in  the  year  1718,  by 
an  arret  or  council,  which  at  the  fame  time  granted  the 
new  company  the  commerce  of  beavers,  and  made  it  mif- 
trefs  of  the  negro,  or  Guinea  trade,  to  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfeftion,  but  an  union 
with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  with  thofe  of  China  and 
St.  Domingo,  which  was  effieded;  with  the  two  firft  in 
1719,  and  with  the  third  in  1720.  This  union  of  the 
Eaft  India  and  China  company  with  the  company  of  the 
Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of  the  name  ;  and  it  was 
henceforth  called  the  India  company. 

The  reafons  of  the  union  were  the  inability  of  the  two 
former  to  carry  on  their  commerce,  the  immenfe  debts 
they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the  Eaft 
Company. ;  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to  court  by 
the  Indians,  which  difcredited  the  company  fo  that  they 
durft  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat:  laftly,  the  little 
care  they  took  to  difcharge  their  engagements ;  and  their 
having  transferred  their  privilege  to  the  private  traders  of 
St.  Malo,  in  confideration  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the 
returns  of  their  fillips. 

The  ancient  adions  of  the  company  of  the  Weft,  which 
were  not  at  par  when  this  engagement  was  projeded, 
before  it  was  completed,  were  rifen  to  300  per  cent,  which 
unexpeded  fuccefs  gave  occafion  to  conclude  the  new  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  united  companies  would  not  bear  lefs  credit. 
The  concourfe  of  fubferibers  was  fo  great,  that  in  a 
month’s  time  there  were  above  fifty  millions  fubferibed 
for:  the  firft  twenty-five  million  adions  which  were 
granted  to  the  India  company ,  beyond  the  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  flock  allowed  the  company  of  the  Weft,  being 
filled  as  foon  as  the  books  .were  open  :  to  fatisfy  the 
earneftnefs  of  the  fubferibers,  the  ftock  was  increafed 
by  feveral  arrets  to  three  hundred  millions.  Credit  ftill 
increafing,  the  new  adions  rofe  to  1200  percent,  and 
thofe  of  the  ancient  company  of  the  Weft  to  1900  percent. 
an  exorbitant  price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe. 
Its  condition  was  now  fo  flouriffiing,  that  in  1719  it  of¬ 
fered  the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  his  farms  for  nine 
years,  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  per  ann.  more  than  had  been  given  before  ;  and 
alfo  to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  offers  were  accepted  ; 
and  the  king,  in  confideration  hereof,  granted  them  all 
the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  companies  united 
to  that  company,  to  the  year  1770,  on  condition,  however, 
of  difeharging  all  the  debts  of  the  old  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  without  any  deduction  at  all.  The  loan  of  twelve 
hundred  millions  not  being  fufficient  for  the  occafions  of 
the  ftate,  was  augmented,  three  months  afterwards,  with 
three  hundred  millions  more ;  which,  with  the  former 
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loan,  and  another  of  one  hundred  millions  before,  made 
fixteen  hundred  millions;  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay 
mtereft  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.  ‘ 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the  company 
the  honour  to  prefide  in  their  aflcmbly,  where  he  made 
feveral  proposals  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  king:  the 
principal  of  thefe  was,  that  they  ffiould  take  on  them  the 
charge  and  adminiftrat.cn  of  the  royal  bank.  This  was 
accepted  of;  and  Mr.  Law,  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances,  was  named  by  the  king  In/pettor-General of  the 
India  Company  and  Bank  united. 

This  union,  which  it  was  propofed,  ffiould  have  been  a 
mutual  help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftabliffiments,  proved 
the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of  both  commenced  • 
from  this  time,  both  the  bank-bills  and  the  adions  of 
the  company  began  to  fall:  in  effed,  the  firft  perifhed 
abfolutely,  and  the  other  had  been  drawn  along  with  it 
out  for  the  prudent  precautions  taken  for  its  fupport.  * 
I  he  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  office  of  in- 
fpedor-general,  and  the  obliging  Mr.  Law  to  quit  the 
kingdom  :  the  ancient  diredors  were  difearded,  and  new 
ones  fubftituted  ;  and,  to  find  the  bottom  of  the  company's 
affairs,  it  was  ordered,  they  ffiould  give  an  account  of 
what  they  had  received,  and  diffiurfed,  both  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  company ,  and  of  the  bank,  which  they  had 
had  the  management  of  near  a  year.  Another  piecau- 
tion  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  company ,  was  by  endea- 
f.°  diftinSuifh  the  lawful  a&'onaries  from  the 
Mifhffippi  extortioners;  whofe  immenfe  riches,  as  well 
as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  realizing  their  adions,  either 
into  specie  or  merchandize,  were  become  fo  fatal  to  the 
ftate;  m  order,  ifpoffible,  to  fecure  the  honeft  adven¬ 
turers  in  their  flock.  Fo  this  end,  an  inquifition  was 
maae  into  their  books,  &c.  by  perfons  appointed  by  the 
king ;  and  the  new  diredors,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
regfjeurs ,  began  ferioufly  to  look  about  for  their  com¬ 
merce  abroad.  The  French  have  had  feveral  other  com- 
pomes-,  fome  whereof  have  fallen  of  themfelves,  the  reft 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  grants :  as,  the 
Baftion  Company  of  France ,  which  was,  at  firft,  only  a 
fimple  affociation  of  two  merchants  of  Marfeilles  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  fiffiing  of  coral  in  the  gulf  of 
Stora-Courcoury  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Having  obtained  leave  of 
the  ffilran  Solyman  II.  to  make  an  eftablifhment,  and 
having  likewife  treated  with  the  Mooriffi  princes  of  the 
country;  m  1561  they  built  a  little  fort,  called  the  Baftion 
of  trance,  whence  the  company  took  its  name. 

The  firft  undertakers  not  being  fuccefsful,  a  new  gren- 
was  obtained  of  Mahomet  III.  in  1604,  to  new  under- 
takers  :  in  1628,  it  began  to  flouriffi,  and  the  colony  con¬ 
fided  of  eight  hundred  people  :  but  the  death  of  their 
governor  in  1633,  gave  them  a  blow  they  never  reco¬ 
vered. 

Several  of  the  companies  have  fince  endeavoured  to  fet  the 
fiffiing  of  coral  on  its  ancient  footing,  but  hitherto  in 
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Company,  Guinea,  was  eftabliffied  in  1685.  Its  grant  ex¬ 
pired  in  1705;  but  it  continued  its  trade  of  negroes,  by 
the  king’s  permiffion,  under  the  name  of  Affiento  com¬ 
pany,  to  the  year  1713;  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
that  trade  was  furrendered  to  the  Engliffi  South  Sea  com¬ 
pany-,  which  fee. 

Company,  Affiento.  See  Guinea  Company,  and  Assi- 

ENTO. 

Company,  Cape  Verd,  the  fame  with  that  of  Senegal,  un¬ 
der  another  name:  it  was  eftabliffied  in  1664,  before  the 
company  of  the  Weft  ;  but  the  coafts  of  Africa  bein<r  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  grant  of  this  laft,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Cape  Verd  company  till  the  year  1675,  when  it  rofe  afreffi 
under  the  title  of  Company  of  Senegal.  It  was  farther  con¬ 
firmed  in  1681  ;  hut,  being  unable  to  pay  its  debts,  was 
diffolved  in  1696. 

Comapny,  French  South  Sea,  is  the  fame  with  the  Affiento 
company.  See  AssiEnto. 

Company,  Canada,  eftabliffied  in  1628,  for  the  commerce 
of  caftor-fkins,  &c.  Its  grant  expiring  in  1717,  it  was 
united  to  the  company  of  the  Weft  ;  which  fee. 

Company,  Acadia ,  eftabliffied  in  1683.  Its  grant  expiring 
in  1703,  and  the  war,  &c.  preventing  a  new  one,  the 
colony  was  negle&ed  ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Engliffi  in 
1710,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Compaki  ,  Ircnch  Fevant,  eftablifhed  in  1670  ;  but  its  pri¬ 
vilege  revoked  in  1684. 

Company,  Ircnch  North ,  eftabliffied  in  1669,  and  expirin0" 
with  its  grant  in  1690. 

Company,  St.  Domingo,  eftabliffied  in  1698,  for  fifty  years, 
carried  on  with  honour  to  the  year  1720,  and  then  united 
to  the  India  company. 

Company,  Daniflo  North,  was  eftabliffied  at  Copenhagen 
in  1647.  Its  eftabliffiments  are  very  confiderable  in  Nor¬ 
way  ;  belides  which,  it  fends  veffels  to  Waranger,  whence 
10  they 
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they  convey  their  merchandizes  by  land  into  the  Danifb 
Lapland  ;  and  by  fledges  drawn  by  rein-deer,  into  the 
Mufcovite  Lapland.  It  alfo  fends  others  for  Borandai 
and  Siberia;  where  its  agent  takes  them  up,  and  conveys 
them,  in  like  manner,  on  fledges,  to  Panigorod,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  this  part  of  the  Mufcovite  empire. 

The  commodities  it  fends  thither  are  rixdollars,  tobacco, 
and  linens;  it  returns  nothing  but  furs  and  (kins. 

Company,  Danijb  Iceland ,  eftabiifhed  in  the  fame  year  with 
the  North  Company:  its  chief  factory  is  at Rirkebar,  a  large 
town  in  that  ifland. 

Company,  Dan  iff  Eaft  India,  eftabiifhed  about  the  year 
1617;  their  chief  factory  is  at  Tranquebar,  whither 
they  fend  two  or  three  vends  every  year. 

Company,  Levant,  of  tbeGenoefc,  eltabli ihed  in  1664,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Porte;  notwithftandiug  the  oppofitioti 
of  the  French. 

Its  chief  commerce  was  to  be  in  pieces  of  five  fols,  which 
the  Genoefe  had  before  furnifhed  the  Turks  withal, 
though  in  the  French  name,  and  under  their  banner: 
they  were  now  to  do  it  under  their  own  banner  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  while  the  humour  of  thefe  pieces  laded,  as 
they  ferved  not  only  for  money,  but  were  likewife  ufed 
by  the  Greek  and,  Turkifh  women  of  the  iflands,  as  or¬ 
naments  in  their  head-drefs,  at  the  bottom  of  their  veds 
or  petticoats,  which  were  covered  with  them,  the  com¬ 
pany  fucceeded  well  enough  :  but  that  money  being  after¬ 
wards  decried  in  1670,  the  company  has  languiflied  ever 
fince  ;  and  can  new  fcarce  lupport  a  miferable  com¬ 
merce. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  mod  of  the  above  mentioned  companies,  fee  Ander- 
fon’s  Hid.  of  Commerce. 

Company,  in  Sea  Language ,  denotes  the  whole  crew  of  a 
(hip,  including  her  officers. 

Company  of  Jbips,  is  ufed  for  a  fleet  of  merchant-vefltls, 
who  make  a  kind  of  charter-party  among  them'elves  ; 
whereby,  under  feveral  claufes  and  conditions  tending  to 
their  common  fafety,  they  engage  not  to  quit  one  an¬ 
other,  but  to  defend  each  other  reciprocally,  during  their 
voyage. 

Thefe  aflociates,  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  called  con¬ 
ferva.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  charter-party  are, 
that  fuch  and  fucli  (hall  be  owned  admiral,  vice-admiral, 
and  rear-admiral ;  and  thofe  that  bear  no  guns,  fhall 
pay  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their  cargo,  for  the  expences  of 
the  admiral  ;  that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  fhall  be  obferved  ; 
that  if  they  be  attacked,  the  damages  fhall  be  reimburfed 
by  the  comply  in  general,  See. 

Company,  Rule  of,  or  Feilowjhip,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a  rule 
whereby  we  difeover,  or  afeertain,  the  (hare  of  the  pro¬ 
fits,  or  lofles,  belonging  to  the  feveral  partners,  or  affo- 
ciates,  in  any  enterprize,  in  proportion  to  the  (lock  each 
contributed  thereto,  and  the  time  that  (lock  was  in  bank. 
See  Fellowship. 

Company,  in  War,  denotes  a  little  body  of  infantry,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain. 

The  French  ufe  the  word  indifferently  for  the  horfe,  or 
foot ;  but  the  Englifh  appropriate  the  term  troop  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  horfe.  See  Troop. 

Companies  of  loot  of  the  Britifii  eflablifhment  commonly 
ufed  to  conlift  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  enfign, 
three  firjeants,  three  corporals,  two  drums,  and  forty- 
nine  private  centinels  ;  in  all  fixty.  But,  of  late  years, 
companies  have  been  increafed,  by  the  addition  of  twenty 
centinels,  to  eighty  men.  Ten,  and  fometimes  twelve 
companies,  make  a  regiment. 

A  company  in  the  guards  is  eighty  private  men.  See  Re¬ 
giment  and  Guards. 

In  the  French  guards  the  company'^  a  hundred  and  twenty; 
in  the  Swils  guards  two  hundred. 

Companies  not  embodied  into  regiments  are  called  inde¬ 
pendent  companies.  The  French  alfo  have  their  free  com¬ 
panies,  who  never  enter  the  body  of  any  regiment;  and 
companies  5/  ordnance,  who  in  like  manner  never  enter 
the  body  of  a  regiment,  but  confift  of  the  gendarmes 
and  light  horfe.  They  were  inftituted  by  Charles  VII. 
who  chofe  out  fifteen  captains,  under  each  of  whom 
were  to  be  a  hundred  lances,  or  men  at  arms,  each  man 
at  arms  to  receive  pay  for  fix  perfons,  himfelf  among  the 
number ;  the  red  to  be  three  archers  on  horieback,  a 
cutler,  and  a  fervant. 

Company,  artillery.  See  Artillery. 

CO V1PARA 1 ES,  Comparata,  in  Logic,  the  terms  or 
fubjerts  of  a  comparison;  or  the  two  things  compared 
to  each  other. 

COMPAR  ATIONE — Punflum  ex  Comparatione.  See 

PUNCTUM. 

COMPAR ATIONIS  Homogeneum.  See  Homogeneum. 

COM  PAR  A!  IVE  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

Com  parti  ve  Degree ,  in  Grammar ,  is  an  inflexion  be¬ 
tween  poutive  and  fuperlative  degrees;  whofe  effect  is, 
to  fet  a  thing  above  or  beneath  the  level  of  another. 
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The  Latins  expreffed  their  comparative  degree  by  parti* 
cular  termination  of  their  adjectives,  and  particles  ; 
wherein  they  are  followed  bv  the  Englifh,  though  bv 
few  others  of  the  modern  languages. 

The  French  form,  molt  of  their  comparatives  by  adding  the 
particles  plus,  moms,  and  aufft  ;  the  Italians,  by  pin, 
mono.  See.  as  the  thing  is  to  be  railed,  lowered,  or  eouallcd 
to  another. 

COMPARISON,  the  relation  of  two  perfons  or  things, 
confidere  d  as  oppofed,  or  fet  againft  each  other,  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  wherein  they  agree  or  differ;  or  wherein  one 
has  the  advantage  of  the  other. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  art  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  com¬ 
pares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpert  of  extent, 
degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumltances. 

This  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  giound  of  rela¬ 
tions. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great  degree: 
they  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diftinrt  enough  ;  but 
cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to  fome  fenfible 
circumltances  annexed  to  the  objerts  themfelves  :  the 
power  of  comparing  general  ideas,  which  we  obferve  in 
men,  they  have  rot,  as  we  may  probably  conjerture. 

Comparison,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a  figure,  or  rather  place, 
in  Ipeech,  whereby  two  things  are  confidered  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fome  third,  which  is  common  to  them  both. 

1  hus,  Cicer.  I  opic.  Cutotii  hcuit  fqut  helium  civile,  igititr 
lA  Ciceroni  habit.  It  was  allowed  Cato  to  engage  in  the  civil 
wars,  therefore  it  may  be  allowed  Cicero  :  where,  to  engage 
in  the  civil  wars,  is  common  to  both. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  cbmparifon  ;  the  firft  a  major:, 
i.  e.  from  the  major  to  the  minor,  as  that  of  Cicero 
againft  Anthony,  fit  id  fcccr  is  domi  tu,e ,  cum  alienee  tarn  fs 
i’folens  P  Or  that  of  Terence,  fuem  feret,  ft  parentem  non 
fertfuum P  From  the  lame  place,  Ovid  endeavours  to 
appeafe  Caefar. 

Cur  ego  poffe  negem  leniri  Cafarir  iram 
Cum  videam  mites  hojiibus  ejjc  Deos  P 

The  fecond,  ci  minori,  i.  e.  from  the  minor  to  the  ma>‘or: 
thus  Cicero,  Major  is  nejiri  f<epe  met catoribus,  ac  navicula- 
torilus  injuriejius  t>  a  elans,  bella  gejjerunt ;  vos  tot  civittm  Ro¬ 
ma  riorum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atyue  uno  tempore  necatis,  quo 
tandem  animo  efje  debetis  P 

T  he  third  a  pari ;  as  when  we  contend,  that  what  ob¬ 
tains  in  one  thing,  ought  to  obtain  in  another  of  the 
Lme  kind  :  It  was  a  law,  that  he  who  killed  his  fa¬ 
ther  f  mild  be  fiwed  up  in  a  jack,  and  thrown  into  a  rivtr  ; 
therefore  he  who  killed  his  mother  deferves  the fame  punijhmcnt. 

Ccpto  tuam,  pudet  heu,  fedcapto,  Muxtmc ,  ccenam  : 

Tu  capis  alter ius\  jam  fumus  ergo  pares. 

Mane  falutaium  venio,  tu  diceris  ijfe, 

Ante  faint  a  turn  ;  jam  fumus  ergo  pares,  Gfc. 

Mart.  lib.  ii. 

COMPARTIMENT,  or  Compartment,  a  defign  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymmetry ; 
to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  pannel  of  joinery,  or  the 
like. 

Compartments,  in  Gardening,  are  beds,  plats,  borders, 
and  walks,  laid  out  according  to  the  form  of  the  ground, 
and  depend  more  on  a  good  fancy,  than  on  any  fet  of 
rules,  for  their  conftrurtion.  They  are  alfo  fometimes 
merely  diverfities  or  knots  of  flower-gardens  or  parterres, 
of  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  defigner.  Plain  compartments  are  pieces  of 
ground  divided  into  equal  fquares  and  flower-beds, 
maiked  out  b)  lines,  and  made  of  regularly  equal  length 
and  bread. h.  Some  allow  to  thefe  fquares  borders  of 
two  feet  broad,  if  the  plot  of  ground  be  fmall,  and,  if 
larger  of  three  feet,  and  edge  the  borders  with  box,  or 
with  upright  hardy  thyme :  the  alleys  up  between  are  to 
be  laid  with  fand  or  gravel,  and  kept  clean  weeded. 

A  Compartment  of  tiles,  is  an  arrangement  of  white  and 
red  tiles  varnifhed,  for  the  decoration  of  the  covering  of 
a  roof. 

The  term  of  compa>  tirnent  is  alfo  ufed  in  painting.  The 
iurkilh  and  Moor! fh  paintings  are  only  compartiw.ents : 
the  fine  bindings  of  books  are  in  compartiments ,  See. 

COMPARTIMENT,  alley  of  See  ALLEY. 

Compartiment,  in  Heraldry.  See  Quartering. 
COMPAR  PI  f  ION,  in  Architecture,  the  ufeful  and  grace¬ 
ful  diftribution  of  the  whole  ground-plot  of  an  edifice, 
into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception,  or  entertainment. 
Compartition  makes  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  the  art 
of  PUILDING. 

COMPASS.  The  mariners,  or  nautical  compof,  is  an  in- 
ftrument  ufed  by  pilots,  to  direct  the  courfe  of  their 
lhips. 

L  confifts  of  a  box  which  includes  a  magnetical  needle, 
that  always  turns  to  the  north  ;  allowing  for  a  little  de¬ 
clination,  which  is  various  in  various  places,  and  even 
at  various  times,  in  the  fame  place.  See  Variation. 

In 
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In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  fixed  a  perpendicular  pivot, 
which  bears  a  card,  or  pafieboard,  on  whole  upper  fur- 
face  are  dcfcribed  fevcr.il  concentric  circles;  the  outmoft 
of  which  is  divided  into  360  decrees  ;  the  other  into  32 
points, ^anfwering  to  the  32  winds;  each  point  being 
1 5^:  the  lour  principal,  viz.  N.  S.  E.  and  W.  are 
called  cardinal  points,  and  tlie  names  of  the  others  are 
compounded  of  thefe. 

In  the  centre  of  this  card  is  fitted  a  brafs  cone,  or  cap, 
a  little  concave,  which  plays  at  liberty  on  die  pivot  ;  and 
along,  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  card,  is  fitted  the  needle, 
which  is  covered  over  with  a  glafs,  that  its  motions  may 
be  obferved  :  the  whole  is  inclofed  in  another  box,  where 
it  is  fuftained  by  brafs  hoops,  to  keep  the  needle  hori¬ 
zontal.  See  Dip.  See  it  reprefented,  Tab.  Navigation, 

fifi  *• 

I  he  needle  is  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  fteel,  in  form  of  a 
lozenge  :  the  middle  being  cut  out,  fo  as  to  leave  nothing 
but  the  extremities  arid  an  axis  in  the  middle,  to  which 
the  cap  is  fitted.  See  Needle. 

The  compafs  has  been  fomerimes  obferved  to  be  diflurbed 
by  the  elerflricity  of  its  glafs  cover,  and  this  from  fo 
flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was  barely  nectflary 
to  wipe  off  a  little  dull.  The  fame  glafs,  rubbed  a  little 
more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of  mullin,  or  of  paper,  would 
attraft  either  end  of  the  needle,  fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the 
glafs  for  feveral  minuets,  far  out  of  the  due  direction, 
according  to  that  part  of  the  glafs  which  was  molt  excited. 
And  when  the  needle,  after  adhering  to  the  glafs,  has 
dropt  loofe,  and  made  vibrations,  thole  would  not  be  bi- 
fefted,  as  ufuai,  by  that  point  where  the  needle  fhould 
reft  but  either  be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  un¬ 
equally  divided,  by  means  of  fome  remains  of  ele£lrical 
virtue  in  that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attracted  the 
needle,  until  at  length,  after  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  all 
the  electricity  being  difeharged,  the  magnetical  power 
took  place.  Phil.  Tranf  N°  480.  p.  243 
The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  is  to  moiften  the  fur- 
face  of  the  glafs  ;  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  immediately  and 
effectually.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  480.  p.  244. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  glafs  does  at  times  be¬ 
come  in  fome  degree  attractive,  without  any  friction  at 
all,  and  may  poffibly  be  excited  by  great  concufiions  in 
the  air  ;  fuch  as  thunder,  or  the  difeharge  of  great  ord¬ 
nance,  and  fo  may  difturb  the  compafs. 

The  effcCt  of  elects.  1  city  and  lightning  in  giving 
polarity  to  magnetic  needles,  and  likewife  in  reverling 
them,  has  been  long  fince,  and  frequently  obferved  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  S.  Beccaria,  and  others,  bee  Aurora 
Borealis,  Magnets,  ike. 

1  he  mariner’s  compafs,  with  a  chart,  is  much  lefs  dan- 
geroully  moved  than  the  common  compafs  with  a  bare 
needle.  And  the  deeper  or  faitlier  diftant  the  needle 
hangs  below  the  glafs,  the  lefs  dilluibance  it  is  likely  to 
receive. 

The  minute,  irregular,  reciprocating  variations,  which 
have  been  obferved  in  the  direCIions  of  dipping  and  ho¬ 
rizontal  needles,  and  mentioned  in  the  P hi lofophi cal 
TranfaCtions,  may  probably  have  been  caufed  by  the 
glaffes  which  covered  the  iuftruments  made  ufe  of.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  425.  N°  480.  p.  245. 

’I  he  invention  o!  the  compafs  is  ufualiy  aferibed  to  Flavio 
de  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about  the  year 
1302;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of  Principato, 
which  makes  a  pat t  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  born,  bears  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 

Others  fay,  that  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  making  a 
journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with  hint 
;n  1260.  What  confirms  this  conjeClure  is,  that  at  fir  ft 
they  ufed  the  compafs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chinefe 
Itill  do  ;  i.  e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little  piece  of  cork 
infteud  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It  is  added,  that  their 
emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated  aftrologer,  had  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  1120  years  before  Chrift.  The  Chinefe  only 
divide  their  compafs  into  twenty-four  points. 

Fauchet  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guyot  de  Provence,  who 
lived  in  France  about  the  year  1200,  which  feern  to  make 
mention  of  the  compafs  under  the  name  of  marinettc ,  or 
mariner' sjione ;  which  (hews  it  to  have  been  ufed  in  France 
near  a  hundred  years  before  either  the  Melphite  or  Ve¬ 
netian.  The  French  even  lay  claim  to  t-he  invention, 
from  the  fleur  de  lys,  wherewith  all  nations  itill  diltin- 
guifh  the  north  point  of  the  card. 

With  as  much  reafon  Dr.  Wallis  aferibes  it  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  from  its  name  compafs ,  whereby  moft  nations  call  it; 
and  which  he  ohferves  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  England 
to  fignify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner’s  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe,  the 
belt  conftru&ion  of  it  was  attended  with  many  inconve¬ 
niences,  till  the  late  improvement  which  it  has  received 
from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Gowin 
Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr.  Smeaton. 
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This  chiefly  confifts  in  the  flhape  and  temper  of  the  nek  . 
dle  ;  in  the  discovery  of  proper  means  lor  r.eftoring  the 
lols  of  magnettfm  in  a  voyage,  arid  of  contrivances  to 
hinder  the  card  from  being  greatly  affeCted  by  the  va¬ 
rious  motions  of  the  (hip.  However,  tfiefe  connivances 
have  been  found  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  Ihocks  of 
a  tempeftuous  lea.  See  lab.  Navigation y  fig,  2. 

A  B  reprefents  the  outer  wooden  box  ;  C  and  D  are  two 
milled  nuts,  by  means  of  which  the  axis  of  the  inner 
box  G  H,  and  ring  E  F,  by  which  it  is  fupported,  are 
lifted  Irom  their  edges  on  which  they  move,  in  order 
to  tticreafe  the  friction;  and  prevent  the  too  great  vibra¬ 
tions  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  fhip  in  a  high  fea, 
I  is  one  of  the  axes  of  the  inner  box,  by  which  it  is  fuff 
pended  on  the  ring  E  F ;  K  L  is  the  magnet,  or  needle, 
of  d  regular  parailelelopiped  lhape,  and  M  a  final!  beam 
or  ivory,  belt  fee n  in  fig.  3.  that  confines  the  cap  to.  its 
place.  The  cap  is  ivory,  to  turned,  as  to  be  Capable  of 
receiving  a  final!  bit  of  agate,  which  is  ground  concave, 
and  polifhed  on  that  fide,  where  it  forms  the  apex  of  the 
hollow,  cone  in  the  cap  :  the  under  part  of  it  is  repre¬ 
fented  oy  C,  fig:  4.  The  card,  fig.  3.  is  a  Angle  var- 
nifhecl  paper,  reaching  as  far  as  (he  outer  circle  of  iiguies* 
which  is  made  of  thin  brafs.  with  its  edge  turned  down, 
at  right  angles,  as  in  A  dnd  B,  fig.  4.  to  the  plane  of  the 
card,  to  make  it  more  fluff;' F  and  G  are  two  brafs 
ferfews  that  fix  the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  This 
brafs  ring  is  defigned  to  fupport  the  card,  and  to  throw 
the  weight  of  it  as  near  the  circumference  as  poffible, 
for  preventing  the  efle<ft  of  the  fridion  at  the  centre  ; 
and  is  divided  into  degrees  and  half-degrees;  which  di- 
vifions  are  determined  by  means  of  a  cat-gut  line  O, 
fig.  2.  ftretched  perpendicularly  about  the  infide  of  the 
box,  and  as  near  the  brafs  edge  as  poffible.  The  biafs 
ling,  by  being  piaced  beilow  the  card,  and  the  needle 
above  it,  feems  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  low  enough 
to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under  the  needle,  fo  that 
a  hole  in  the  needle  is  unneceflary ;  and  the  needle,  be¬ 
ing  above  the  caid,  is  more  eafily  touched  with  a  pair  of 
bars.  Underneath  the  card  are  two  fmall  weights,  I) 
and  E,  jig.  4.  which  reprefents  the  back  fide  of  the  card. 
Hiding  on  two  wires,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
which  by  being  moved  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the 
centre,  counterbalance  the  dipping  of  the  card  in  dif- 
feient  latitudes,  and  ferve  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  of 

it,  when  by  any  other  means  it  happens  to  he  got  too  much 

out  of  level.  I  he  pedellal,  that  fupports  the  card,  is 
reprefented  in  jig.  5.  It  contains  a  fewing  needle  fixed 
in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  the  collet 
C  ;  and  at  D  the  Item  of  the  pedeftal  is  filed  into  an 
ottagon,  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily  unferewed.  P 
Q.K  S,  fig.  2.  reprefents  an  index,  which  may  be 
occafionally  added  at  the  top  of  the  inner  box,  and  will 
feive  for  all  altitudes  of  the  object.  It  confilts  of  a  bar, 
equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  inner  box,  and  at 
each  end  is  furnilhed  with  a  peipendicular  ftyle,  having 
a  flit  parallel  to  its  fides.  One  flit,  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied,  is  narrow,  and  the  other  is  wider,  with  a  fmall 
cat- gut  ftretched  up  the  middle  of  it,  and  continued  ho¬ 
rizontally  from  the  top  of  one  ftyle  to  that  of  the  other: 
ami  there  is  alio  a  line  drawn  along  the  upper  fur  face  of 
the  bar.  This  line,  the  narrow  flit,  the  horizontal  cat¬ 
gut,  and  the  perpendicular -one,  are  in  the  fame  plane, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  when  the  inner  box  is  at 
reft,  and  hangs  freely.  The  index  does  not  move  round, 
but  is  always  placed  on  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  fame  fide  of 
the  box.  When  the  index  is  not  wanted  for  ufe,  it  may 
be  taken  ofi,  and  placed  in  two  pieces,  T  and  V,  pro¬ 
perly  notched  to  receive  it.  W  reprefents  the  handle  of 
the  box.  The  inftrument  thus  conftriided  ferves  the 
purpofes  of  an  azimuth  and  amplitude  coinp'afs.  If  the 
fun’s  azimuth  is  defired,  turn  the  wooden  box,  till  the 
ihadow  of  the  horizontal  thread,  or  that  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  thread  in  one  ftyle,  or  the  light  through  the  flit 
in  the  other,  falls  upon  the  line  on  the  index  bar,  or  vi¬ 
brates  to  an  equal  diftance  on  each  fide  of  it  ;  then  ob- 
ferve  the  degree  for  the  azimuth,  marked  on  the  brafs 
edge  by  the  cat-gut  line,  reckoned  on  the  outward  circle 
of  figures:  and  the  fituatibn  of  the  index  bar,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  card  2nd  needle,  will  (hew  on  what  quarter 
of  the  compafs  the  object  is  placed.  If  the  rays  of  the 
fun  are  ftrong  enough  to  caft  a  Ihadow-,  place  the  eye 
behind  the  narrow  flit  in  one  of  the  ftyles,’  and  turn  the 
box  till  fome  part  of  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
thread  appears  either  to  interfeft  the  centre  of  the  fun 
or  to  vibrate  to  an  equal  diftance  on  each  fide  of  it,  and 
let  the  degree  cut  by  the  nonius  be  obferved.  If  the  fun’s 
amplitude  were  tob'e  obferved,  the  general  procefs  is  the 
fame  ;  excepting  that  the  degrees  are  to  be  numbered  oil 
the  inner  circle  of  figures  on  the  card,  which  are  the 
complements  of  the  outer,  to  go,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  x!vi. 
art.  18  and  ig.  p.  503—517. 
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Knight’s  compares  are  now  generally  ufed  in  the  royal 
navv  ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  expe&ed  that  they 
Should  be  provided  for  merchant  (hips  as  well  as  others. 

The  ufe  of  the /m-Comp  ass  is  obvious.  For,  the  courfe  a 
Ship  is  to  fail  in,  being  known  by  the  chart ;  and  the 
compafs  fo  placed,  as  that  the  two  parallel  fidcs  of  the 
Square  box  be  difpofed  according  to  the  length  of  the 
Ship,  i.  e.  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to  the 
Stem ;  the  rudder  is  to  be  dire&ed  accordingly;  v.  gr.  if 
the  courfe  be  found  on  the  chart  between  the  fouth-well 
and  fouth -fouth-weft,  i.  e.  fouth-weft  £  to  the  fouth; 
turn  the  ftern  fo  as  that  a  line  from  the  louth-wefl,  \ 
South,  exaftly  anfwer  the  mark  on  the  middie  of  the  fide 
of  the  box.  This  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  azimuth  Compass  differs  from  the  common  fea  compafs 
in  this ;  that  there  is  faftened,  on  the  round  box  where¬ 
in  the  card  is,  a  broad  circle  AB  (Tab.  Navigation,  Jig.  6  ) 
one  half  whereof  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  and  thofe 
Subdivided  diagonally  into  minutes  :  be.  is  an  index  move- 
able  on  b,  having  a  fight,  b  a,  erefted  thereon,  and  mov¬ 
ing  on  a  hinge.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  fight,' to 
the  middle  of  the  index,  is  fattened  a  fine  hypothenufal 
luteftring  a  e,  to  give  a  lhadow  on  the  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  index.  The  circle  AB  is  croffed  at  right  angles 
with  two  threads,  from  the  extremities  whereof  are 
drawn  four  lines  on  the  infide  of  the  round  box  :  there 
are  alfo  four  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on 
the  card.  The  round  box  fitted  with  its  card,  graduated 
circle,  and  index,  is  hung  in  the  brafs  hoops  BB,  and 
thefe  hoops  faftened  to  the  fquare  box  CC. 

Captain  Middleton  mentions  an  azimuth  compafs  of  his 
own  contrivance,  by  which  the  variation  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  greater  eafe  and  exaclnefs  than  by  any  others 
in  ufe  before  the  year  1738.  He  has  given  no  particular 
defeription  of  it,  but  only  (hews  the  manner  of  ufing  it. 
It  carries  a  telefcope  with  a  vertical  hair  in  it,  and  may 
be  conveniently  ufed  for  taking  the  fun’s  altitude  by  re- 
fledion.  Phil.Tranf.  abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  374. 

The  ufe  of  the  azimuth  Compass  is  for  finding  the  fun’s  mag- 
netical  azimuth,  or  amplitude,  and  thence  the  variation 
of  the  compafs.  If  the  observation  be  for  an  amplitude  at 
fun-rifing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon,  apply  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  index  be  to  the  weft  point  of  the  card,  within 
the  box  ;  fo  that  the  four  lines  of  the  edge  of  the  card, 
and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box,  may  meet.  If  the 
obfervation  be  for  the  fun’s  amplitude  fetting,  or  an  azi¬ 
muth  in  the  afternoon,  turn  the  centre  of  the  index  right 
againft  the  eaft  point  of  the  card,  and  make  the  lines 
within  the  box  concur  with  thofe  on  the  card ;  the  in¬ 
strument  thus  fitted  for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  b  c 
towards  the  fun,  till  the  fhadow  of  the  thread  a  e  fall 
diredly  onihe  Hit  of  the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is 
along  the  middle  of  the  index  :  then  will  the  inner  edge 
of  the  index  cut  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun’s  mag- 
netical  azimuth  from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that 
if,  when  the  compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs 
than  450  from  the  fouth,  and  the  index  b  c  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  it  will  pafs  off'  the  divifions  of  the  limb  : 
the  inftrument,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  muft  be  turned 
juft  a  quarter  of  the  compafs ,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index 
muft  be  placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card, 
according  as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and  then  the  edge 
will  cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the 
fun’s  azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before.  See  Ampli¬ 
tude,  and  the  article  Compass,  above. 

The  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  variation 
of  the  needle  is  thus  determined. 

Being  out  at  fea  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1 7 1 7,  in  450  north 
latitude,  the  tables  give  me  the  fun’s  latitude  19^  north, 
and  his  eaft  amplitude  27°  25'  north:  by  the  azimuth 
compafs ,  1  find  the  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  at  his 
rifing  and  fetting  :  and  find  he  rifes,  v.  gr.  between  the 
62d  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs ,  i.  e.  between  the  27th  and 
28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft. 

The  magnetical  amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal 
to  the  true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  ;  but  if  the 
fun  at  his  rifing  fhould  have  appeared  between  the  52d 
and  53d  degree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft;  his 
magnetical  amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37 
and  38  degrees,  i.  e.  about  ten  degrees  greater  than  the 
true  amplitude :  therefore,  the  needle  would  vary  about 
10  degrees  north-eafterly. 

If  the  magnetical  eaft  amplitude  found  by  the  inftrument 
fhould  be  lefs  than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference 
would  fhew  the  variation  of  the  needle  eafterly. 

If  the  true  eaft  amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  mag¬ 
netical  amplitude,  and  this  laft  be  the  greater;  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  needle  will  be  north-weft  ;  and  vice  verfa. 
What  has  been  faid  of  north-eaft  amplitudes,  holds  alfo 
of  fouth-weft  amplitudes.  And  that  of  fouth-eaft  am¬ 
plitudes,  holds  of  north-weft  amplitudes. 

Laftlv,  if  amplitudes  be  found  of  different  denomina¬ 


tions,  v.  gr.  if  the  true  amplitude  be  fix  degrees  north; 
and  the  magnetical  amplitude  five  degrees  fouth ;  the 
variation,  which  in  this  cafe  is  north-weft,  will  be  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes :  un¬ 
derstand  the  fame  for  weft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  likewife  be  found  from  the  azimuth  ; 
but  in  that  cafe,  the  fun’s  declination,  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  his  altitude,  muft  be  given,  that  his  true  azi¬ 
muth  may  be  found. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fettling  the  (hip’s  wake, 
in  order  to  find  the  LEE  way,  and  alfo  to  find  the  beat¬ 
ings  of  head-lands,  and  other  objefts. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  inftrument  of  confiderable  ufe  in  sur¬ 
veying  land,  dialling,  &c. 

Its  ftrudture,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
mariner's  compafs:  confiding  like  that,  of  a  box  and  nee¬ 
dle  :  the  principal  difference  confifts  in  this,  that  inftead 
of  the  needle’s  being  fitted  into  the  card,  and  playing 
with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone;  the  card  being 
drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  circle  divided  in 
360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  Tab.  Surveying ,  fig.  5. 
This  inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  dire£t 
them  in  their  road :  and  to  miners,  to  (hew  them  what 
way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

1.  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wall  by  the  Compass.  Apply 
that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  along 
the  fide  of  the  wall  ;  the  number  of  degrees  over  which 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes,  will  be  the  declination 
of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide  :  v.  gr.  if  the  north  point 
of  the  needle  tends  towards  the  north,  that  wall  may  be 
(hone  on  by  the  fun  at  noon ;  if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees, 
counting  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declina¬ 
tion  is  fo  many  degrees  from  north  towards  eaft. 

But  fincc  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  with  us,  130  ;  it  muft  be  noted,  that  to 
retrieve  the  irregularity,  13^  are  always  to  be  added  to 
the  degrees  fhewn  by  the  needle,  when  the  declination  o£ 
the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
declination‘is  towards  the  weft,  the  declination  of  the 
needle  is  to  be  fubtra£led. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  with  the  Compass.  Suppofe  the  angle 
required  be  DAE.  (Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  4.)  apply  that 
fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one 
of  the  lines,  AD  ;  when  the  needie  refts,  obferve  the 
degrees  at  which  its  north  point  (lands,  which  fuppofe  80  : 
fo  many  degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian. 
In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line  AE, 
which  fuppofe  2150;  fubtra£l  8ow  from  215,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  135:  which  fubtradled  from  r8o,  there  will 
remain  450  ;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  required. 

But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination  of  the  two 
lines  exceed  j8o°  ;  in  that  cafe,  180°  muft  be  fubtratted 
from  that  difference  ;  the  remainder  then  is  the  angle  re¬ 
quired. 

For  the  method  of  laying  this  down  on  paper,  fee 
Plotting. 

Note,  in  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  field  by  the  Compass.  Suppofe  the 
field,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  (Tab.  II.  Surveying,  fig.  19.)  for  the 
greater  accuracy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  line  of  the  compafs ,  place  it  horizontal,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,or  a  parallel  line  to  it;  ap¬ 
plying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point  of  the  compafs . 
Draw  a  rough  (ketch  of  the  field  by  the  eye,  and  on  the 
correfpondlng  line  enter  down  the  degree  to  which  the 
needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90  ;  meafure  the  length  of 
the  fide,  and  enter  that  too,  which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides  and 
angles  of  the  field  ;  the  Ikies,  which  fuppofe  70,  65,  70, 
50,  94  fathom  ;  and  the  angles,  which  fuppofe  30,  100, 
130,  240,  300  degrees.  To  protraft  the  field,  fet  down 
the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one  after  another,  and  fub- 
tradl  the  letter  from  the  next  greater :  thus  you  will  have 
the  quantity  of  the  feveral  angles,  and  the  length  of  the 
lines  that  include  them.  For  the  reft,  fee  Plotting, 
and  Protracting. 

Note,  all  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together,  mud 
make  twice  as  many  right  angles ;  abating  two,  if  no 
miftake  have  been  committed. 

Compass  of  proportion.  See  Sector  and  Proportion. 

Compass  dials ,  are  fmall  dials,  fitted  in  boxes,  for  the 
pocket,  to  (hew  the  hour  of  the  day  by  direction  of  the 
needle  ;  which  indicates  how  to  place  them  right  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  dial  about,  till  the  cock  or  ftyle  (land  diredlly 
over  the  needle,  and  point  to  the  northward  :  but  thefe 
can  never  be  very  exadl,  becaufe  of  the  variation  of  the 
needle  itfelf.  See  Dial. 

Compass  faw.  See  Saw. 

COMPASSES,  ox  pair  of  Compasses,  a  mathematical  in¬ 
ftrument  ufed  for  the  deferibing  of  circles,  meafuring 
lines,  &c.  The  common  ccmpafjis  confift  of  two  branches 

or 
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or  legs,  or  iron,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  pointed  at  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  joined  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they  move,  as  on  a 
centre.  Thofe  are  reckoned  the  beft,  part  of  whofe 
joint  is  Heel,  and  where  the  pin  on  which  the  point  turns 
is  a  Heel  fcrew.  The  points  fhould  alfo  be  made  of  hard¬ 
ened  and  polifhed  fteel.  In  fome  the  points  are  fixed  ;  in 
others  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  a  drawing-pen,  pencil, 
or  dotting  wheel,  fubftituted  in  their  room. 

The  invention  of  compajjes  is  afcribed  to  Talaus,  nephew 
of  Daedalus  by  his  lifter,  whom  the  poets  fay  Daedalus 
killed  out  of  envy.  We  have  composes  now  of  various 
kinds  and  contrivances,  aecommodated  to  the  various 
ufes  they  are  intended  for  :  as, 

Compasses  of  three  legs.  Their  ftrudfture  is  like  that  of  the 
common  compaffes,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg,  which ' 
has  a  motion  every  way  :  their  ufe  is  to  take  three  points 
at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles:  to  lay  down  three  po- 
fitions  of  a  map  to  be  copied  at  once,  See. 

Compasses,  Beam,  confift  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam,  car¬ 
rying  two  brafs  curfors;  the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the 
other  Aiding  along  the  beam,  with  a  fcrew  to  fallen  it, 
on  occafion.  To  the  curfors  may  be  ferewed  points  of 
any  kind  ;  whether  fteel,  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is 
ufed  to  draw  large  circles,  to  take  great  extents,  &c. 
B<w/-Comp asses,  or  Bows,  are  a  fmall  fort  of  compares 
that  {hut  up  in  a  hoop,  which  ferves  for  a  handle.  Their 
ufe  is  to  deferibe  arcs,  or  circumferences  of  circles  of 
very  fmall  radius. 

Compasses,  Caliber.  See  Caliber. 

Compasses,  Clock-makers ,  are  very  fubftantial,  ferving  to 
cut  pafteboard,  brafs,  &c.  jointed  like  the  common  com¬ 
pares  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  as  the  fpring  compares, 
only  its  ufe  different ;  as  ferving  here  to  keep  the  inftru- 
ment  firm  at  any  opening. 

Compasses ,  cylindrical  and  fpherical,  ufed  in  taking  the  dia¬ 
meter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round,  or  cylindric  bo¬ 
dies  ;  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  See.  They  confift  of  four 
branches  joined  in  a  centre  ;  two  of  them  circular,  and 
two  flat,  a  little  bent  at  the  ends. 

To  ufe  them,  one  of  the  flat  points  is  put  within  the  can¬ 
non,  the  other  without:  the  two  oppofites  points  fhew 
the  thicknefs.  See  Caliber  Compajjes. 

There  are  alfo fpherical compajfes,  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  common  ones,  but  that  their  legs  are  arched  ;  ferv¬ 
ing  to  take  the  diameters  of  round  bodies,  See. 

Compasses,  Elliptic.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfes,  or  ovals 
of  any  kind  :  they  confift  of  a  beam  AB  (Tab.  Geometry, 
fig.  2.)  about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors;  to  one 
of  which  may  be  ferewed  points  of  any  kind  :  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivetted  two  Aiding  dove-tails, 
acljufted  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs  branches  of  the 
beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way,  by 
turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  along  the  crofs:  fo  that  when  the  beam  has  gone 
half-way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the  whole 
length  of  one  of  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  beam  has 
cot  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail  has  got  back  the 
whole  length  of  the  branch.  Underftand  the  lame  of 

the  other  dove-tail.  #  t 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tails  is 
the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipfis  ;  fo  that 
by  changing  that  diftance,  the  ellipfis  will  be  rounder  or 
Aenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  crofs 
are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  faft. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy  ;  by  turning  round  the  long 
branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will  draw  the 
ellipfes  required.  Its  figure  (hews  both  its  ufe  and  con- 
ftruttion. 

Compasses,  German,  whofe  legs  are  a  little  bent  outwards 
towards  the  top  ;  fo  that,  when  fhut,  only  the  points 
meet. 

Compasses  Hair,  fo  contrived  within  fide,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair’s  breadth. 

Compasses,  Lapidary’s  a  piece  of  wood  in  form  of  the 
{haft  of  a  plane,  cleft  a-top,  as  far  as  half  its  length ; 
wherewith  they  meafure  the  angles,  &c.  of  the  precious 
{tones,  as  they  cut  them.  In  the  cleft  is  a  little  brafs 
rule,  fattened  there,  at  one  end,  by  a  pin  ;  but  fo  that 
it  may  be  moved  in  a  manner  of  the  bevel;  with  this  kind 
of  fquare  they  take  the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them 
on  the  (haft  as  they  cut  them. 

Compasses,  Proportional ,  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  points  terminating  each  leg  :  they  are  either 
fimple  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the  centre  is  fixed, 
fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for  one  proportion. 
Compound  proportional  compajfes  confift  of  two  branches  (Tab. 
Geometry,  fig.  3.)  each  pointed  at  either  end  with  fteel :  the 
length  of  the  branches  is  cut  through,  for  a  curfor  to 
Aide  up  and  down;  in  the  middle  of  whicn  curlor  is  a 
fcrew,  ferving  to  join  the  branches,  and  to  fix  them  at 
any  point  required. 

On  the  one  leg  are  divifiens/ferviiig  to  divide  hues  into 
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any  number  of  equal  parts,  for  reducing  of  figures.  Sec. 

On  the  other  are  numbers,  for  inferibing  any  regular 
polygon  in  a  circle  propofed. 

The  ufe  of  the  firft  is  eafy :  Suppofe  v.  gr.  a  right  line 
required  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  pufti  the 
curfor  till  the  fcrew  be  juft  on  the  figure  3  ;  where  fix¬ 
ing  it,  take  the  length  of  the  given  line  between  the 
longeft  parts  of  the  legs  :  the  diftance  between  the  two 
{horteft  will  be  one  third  of  the  given  line.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  the  line  be  divided  into  any  other  number' 
of  parts. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  line  of  polygons :  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  pen¬ 
tagon  required  to  be  inferibed  in  a  circle  :  pufh  the  cur¬ 
for  till  the  middle  of  the  fcrew  be  againft  5,  the  number 
of  fules  in  a  pentagon  ;  between  the  {horteft  parts  0:  the 
legs  take  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle  :  the  legs  thus 
opened,  the  diftance  between  the  points  of  the  iongell 
parts  will  be  the  fide  of  the  pentagon  to  be  inferibed  in 
the  circle.  And  thus  for  a  figure  of  any  other  number 
of  Tides. 

Proportional  Compasses  with  the  fiedlor  lines.  The  ftru£lure 
of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  thecommo a  proportional  compares, 
only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no  particular  defeription. 

See  Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  4. 

The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are  the  line  of  lines,  marked 
lines :  it  is  divided  into  joo  equal  parts,  every  tenth  num¬ 
bered  :  and  the  line  of  chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  is 
marked  chords. 

On  the  other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line 
of  tangents  to  45°.  On  the  other  fide  are  the  tangents 
from  450  to  710  34'  ;  on  the  other,  fecants  from  O  j  to 
7°°  3c'. 

For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compajfes :  1.  To  divide  a  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  lefs  than  100:  divide  100  by  the 
number  of  parts  required  :  flip  the  curfor  till  the  line  on 
the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient  on  the  line 
of  lines  :  then,  the  whole  line  being  taken  between  the 
points  of  the  compajjes  molt  remote  from  the  centre  ;  the 
aperture  of  the  other  will  {hew  the  divifion  required.  2. 

A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  100  parts, 
to  take  any  number  of  thofe  parts:  flip  the  line  on  the 
Aiding  dove- tail  to  the  number  of  parts  required:  the 
whole  line  being  taken  between  the  points  fartheft  from 
the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  two  will  include  the 
number  of  divifions  required. 3.  The  radius  being  given, 
to  find  the  chord  of  any  arch  under  6o°  :  flip  the  line 
on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  degrees  required  on  the 
line  of  chords  :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points 
fartheft  from  the  centre  of  the  curfor;  the  aperture  of 
the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  :  if  it  be  lefs,  the 
apperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord  re¬ 
quired.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  6o°  be  given, 
and  the  radius  required  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  dove¬ 
tail  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords :  the 
given  chord  being  taken  between  the  two  points  next 
the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the  radius 
required.  5.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the  fine  of 
any  number  of  degrees.  Slip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail 
to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe  fine  is  required  : 
the  radius  taken  between  the  points  fartheft  from  the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  give  the  fine  of  the 
angle  required.  But  if  the  fine  fought  be  lefs  than  30% 
the  difference  of  the  apertures  of  the  oppofite  points  will 
be  the  fine  required.  6.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find 
the  tangent  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  71  :  if  the 
tangent  required  be  under  26°  30'.  then  flip  the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  propofed  on  the  tangent  line  ; 
the  radius  taken  between  the  points  fartheft  from  the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  or 
the  degrees  required  :  if  the  tangent  required  be  above 
290  30',  but  under  450  ;  the  line  on  the  curfor  mult  be 
flipped  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line  :  then 
the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  fartheft  from 
the  cuifor ;  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tan¬ 
gent.  If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45°,  but 
lefs  than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of 
the  turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs :  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  fartheft  from  the  curfor;  the  difference  between 
the  aperture  of  the  other,  and  thefe,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangents  of 
other  degrees  under  71.— After  the  like  manner  m3y 
the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  71  be 

found.  1  . 

Mr.  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in  Lon¬ 
don,  conftru£Ied  a  pair  of  proportional  compajjes ,  in  I74^» 
with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  preventing  the 
fhorter  legs  from  changing  their  pofition,  when  thefe 
compajfes  were  ufed.  It  confifted  of  a  fmail  beam  lo!- 
dered  to  a  fcrew,  and  running  parallel  to  the  leg  of  the 
compaffes,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  groove  ;  in  this 
r  u  1  10  Y  beam 
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beam  a  flit  was  made,  which  admitted  of  a  fliding-nut, 
the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ferew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut  of  the  compares . 
The  ferew-pin  of  the  beam  palled  through  an  adjultor 
by  means  of  which  the  mark  on  the  Aider  might  be 
brought  exactly  to  any  divifion.  But  the  proportional  com¬ 
pacts  have  been  much  out  of  ufe  fince  the  invention  of 
^  the  SECTOR. 

Compasses,  Spring,  or  Dividers,  are  made  of  hardened 
lied,  the  head  arched  :  which,  by  its  fpriog.,.  opens  the 
compajjes ;  the  opening  being  direded  by  a  circular  ferew, 
fattened  to  one  leg,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut. 

Co  mpasses,  Triangular.  See  Compasses  of  three  legs, 
and  Triangular. 

Compasses,  Trifefling,  the  invention  of  M.  Tarragon,  for 
the  trifedion  of  angles,  geometrically. 

The  inflrument  confifts  of  two  centra!  rules,  and  an 
arch  of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable;  with  its  ra- 
diur :  the  radius  is  fattened  with  one  of  the  central  rules, 
like  the  two  legs  of  a  fedor,  that  the  central  rule  may  be 
carried  through  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  of  the 
arch.  The  radius  and  rule  mutt  be  as  thin  as  potlible,  and 
the  rule  fattened  to  the  radius  hammered  cold,  to  acquire 
an  elafticity :  the  breadth  of  the  other  central  rule  mult  be 
triple  the  breadth  of  the  radius.  In  this  rule  there  is  a 
groove,  with  a  dove-tail,  to  be  fattened  on  it,  for  its 
motion  :  in  the  centre  of  each  rule  mutt  likewife  be  a 
hole.  See  the  Journ.  des  Sqavans,  Sept.  1688. 
Compasses, Turn-up,  a  late  contrivance  to  fave  the  trouble 
of  changing  the  points  :  the  body  is  like  the  common 
cernpaffcs ;  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs,  without-fidc, 
are  added  two  other  points,  befide  the  ufual  ones;  the 
one  carrying  a  drawing  pen-point,  the  other  a  port -crayon, 
both  adjufled  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  fo  be  in  the  way 
of  ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  points  of  fmall  compajfes  are  tempered  by  a  lamp  and 
blow-pipe,  heating  them  red-hot  ;  when  cold,  they  are 
hard:  the  larger  are  tempered  by  a  charcoal-fire  and  a 
blow-pipe,  heating,  them  to  a  cherry-colour,  then  plung¬ 
ing  them  in  water. 

See  M.  Bion’s  Conffrudion  and  Ufes  of  Mathematical 
Inftruments,  by  Stone  ;  and  Idobertfon’s  Treatife  on  the 
fame  fubjed. 

COMPASSING,  in  Naval ArchiteSlure,  a  termufed  to  de¬ 
note  fuch  pieces  of  timber  as  are  incurvated  into  the 
figure  of  an  arch. 

Compassing  the  king's  death,  in  Law.  See  Treason. 
COMPASSION,  Commisserat  ION,  in  Ethics,  a  mixed 
paflion,  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and  excited  by 
the  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbes  makes  this  a  merely 
feififli  paflion,  and  defines  it,  as  being  fear  for  our- 
felves ;  Hutchefon  refolves  it  into  instinct;  but  Dr. 
Butler  much  more  properly  confiders  companion  as  an  ori¬ 
ginal,  diftind,  particular  affedion  in  human  nature. 
Hobbes  of  Human  Nature,  chap.  ix.  fed.  10.  Hutche- 
foti’s  Enquiry  into  Moral  Good  and  Evil.  Butler’s  Ser¬ 
mons,  Serm.  v.  and  vi. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit,  or  confifl  with 
another.  See  Incomp  atible. 

COMPENDIUM,  an  abftrad,  ep itome,  or  redudion  of 
a  large  matter  into  a  little  compafs. 

COMPENSATION,  an  adion  whereby  any  thing  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  equivalent  to  another. 

Compensation,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  a  kind  of  right, 
whereby  a  debtor  purfued  by  his  creditor,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  demands  that  the  debt  maybe  compen(ated 
with  what  is  owing  him  by  the  creditor. — Compenfation  is 
equivalent  to  payment,  and  anfwers  to  that  which  is  call¬ 
ed  set  ■off',  in  common  law. 

COMPERT  ORIUM,  in  the  Civil  Laiv,  denotes  a  judicial 
inqueft  made  by  delegates,  or  commiflioners  to  find  out, 
and  relate  the  truth  of  a  caufe. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  Law,  the  autho¬ 
rity,  or  right,  of  a  judge,  for  taking  cognizance  of  any 
matter.  See  Jurisdiction. 

COMPETENT  witnejfcs.  See  Witness. 
COMPETENTES,  in  Church  Hijlory,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  catechumens,  when,  being  fufhciently  inffruded  in 
the  Chriftian  religion,  they  required  baptism. 
GOMPITA,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  by  which  fome  have  called 
the  colymhus  major ,  or  fisanelle,  the  great  Venetian 
diver. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalitia,  feafts  held  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares. 

The  word  comes  from  compitum ,  a  crofs-way ;  becaufe 
the  feafi:  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Elalicarnaffeus,  and  Pliny,  indeed 
fay,  that  they  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius  ;  but 
this  only  fignifies,  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome. 

Notwichftanding  what  Dion  relates,-  that  the  compitalia 
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were  celebrated  a  little  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  that  the 
Roman  calendar  fixes  their,  on  the  twelfth  of  January" 
it  appears  that  they  had  not  fixed  any  day  ;  at  leaft,  not 
in  the  time  of  Varro,  as  is  obferved  by  Cafaubon. 

T'he  feafi  being  thus  moveable,  the  day  whereon  it  was 
to  be  obferved,  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It  was  or¬ 
dinarily  held  on  the  fourth  of  the  nones  of  February,  i.  e. 
on  the  fecond  of  that  month.  Macrobius  obferves,  that 
they  were  held  not  only  in  honour  of  the  lares,  but  alfo 
of  mania,  madnefs ;  The  priefts  who  officiated  at  them 
were  flaves  and  liberti  ;  and  the  facrifice  was  a  fow*. 
They  were  re-eflabliflied,  after  a  long  negled;  by  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud,  on  occafion  of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle 
That  they  Jhould  facrifice  heads  for  heads ,  i.  e.  that  for  the 
health  and  profperity  of  each  family,  children  were  to 
be  facrificed  :  but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in. 
lieu  of  thofe  barbarous  vidims,  fubilituted  the  heads  of 
garlick  and  poppy;  thus  fatisfying  the  Oracle,  which  had 
enjoined  capita,  heads,  at  an  eafier  rate. 

During  the  celebration  of  this  feafl,  each  family  placed 
at  the  door  of  their  houfe,  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefa 
Mania  :  they  alfo  hung  up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wool, 
representing  men  and  women  ;  accompanying  them  with 
implications  that  die  Lares  and  Mania  would  be  contented 
with  thofe  figures,  and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

As  for  flaves,  in  lieu  of  the  figures  of  men,  they  offered 
balls  or  fleeces  of  wool.  Servius  Tullius  ordered,  that 
the  flaves  who  aflifted  at  the  compitalia,  fhould  be  free 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  feafi.  Auguftus  ordered 
the  flaues  of  the  Lares ,  placed  in  the  crols  ways,  to  be 
adorned  with  flowers  twice  a  year. 

COMPLAINANT,  in  Latv,  a  plaintiff,  or  one  who 
prefers  a  complaint  againfl  another,  to  be  relieved  by  juf- 
tice  or  equity. 

COMPLEMENT,  Arithmetical.  See  Arithmetical; 
Complement,  in  Afir.onomy,  is  ufed  for  the  diltance  of  d 
flar  from  the  zenith;  or  the  arch  comprehended  between 
the  place  of  the  flar  above  the  horizon,  and  tile  zenith. 
Complement,  of  the  courje,  in  Navigation,  is  the  number 
of  points  the  courfe  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  eight  points; 
viz.  of  a  quarter  of  the  compafs. 

Complement  of  the  cwtin,  in  Fortification,  that  part  of 
the  anterior  fide  of  the  curtin,  which  makes  the  jdemi- 
gorge. 

Complement  of  the  line  of  defence,  is  the  remainder  of  the 
line  of  defence,  after  you  have  taken  away  the  angle 
of  the  flank. 

Complement,  in  Geometry,  is  what  remains  of  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle,  or  of  ninety  degrees,  after  any  certain  arch 
has  been  retrenched  from  it. 

Thus,  if  an  arch  or  angle  be  30  degrees,  we  fay  its  com¬ 
plement  is  60  degrees,  lince  60  +  30^=90. 

The  arch  and  its  complement  are  relatives ;  and  are  only 
ufed  with  regard  to  each  other. 

The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  called  the  co-fine ; 
of  a  tangent,  the  co-tangent,  Sec. 

We  fometimes  alfo  fay  the  complement  of  an  angle-,  mean¬ 
ing  fo  much  as  it  wants  of  a  right  angle,  or  of  90  degrees. 
Complements  of  a  parallelogram,  are  the  two  Idler  pa¬ 
rallelograms,  made  by  drawing  two  right  lines  parallel 
to  each  fide  of  a  parallelogram,  through  a  given  point 
in  the  diagonal. 

Such  are  the  parallelograms  C  and  M  (Tab.  Geometry, 
fig.  1.)  — It  is  demonitrated,  that  in  every  parallelo¬ 
gram,  the  complements  C  and  M  are  equal:  for  Z-f  C-f  o 
=  R  +  M  +  x;  as  making  up  on  each  fide  the  great  tri¬ 
angles,  made  equal  by  the  diagonal;  of  which,  Z— R, 
and  o  — x  (becaufe  the  diagonal  makes  them  fo) ;  where¬ 
fore  the  remaining  par allki.ogram  C~ M. 
Complement  cf  life,  in  the  Doilrine  of  Life  Annuities, 
is  the  number  of  years  which  a  given  life  wants  of  86. 
Thus  56  is  the  complement  of  30,  36  of  50,  Sec.  Mr.  De 
Moivre  iuppofes  an  equai  decrement  of  life  through  all 
its  ftages  tili  the  age  of  86,  which  he  confidered  as  the  ut- 
moft  probable  extent  of  life.  Thus,  if  there  be  56perfons 
alive  at  30  years  of  age,  it  is  fuppofed  that  one  will  die 
every  year,  till,  in  56  years,  they  will  be  all  dead.  The 
fame  will  happen  to  46  at  40,  in  46  years,  and  thus  for 
all  ages.  This  hypothefis  is  fo  conformable  to  Dr.  Elal- 
ley’s  table,  formed  from  his  obfervations  at  Brefiaw,  that 
the  value  of  lives  deduced  either  from  the  hypothefis,  ©r 
the  table  need  not  be  diftinguiffied  ;  and  it  very  much 
eafes  the  labour  of  calculating  them.  De  Moivre’s  Trea¬ 
tife  on  Annuities,  annexed  to  his  Dodrine  of  Chances, 
p.  265.  Price’s  Obfervations  on  Pieverfionary  Payments 
p.  2.  See  Life- Annuities. 

Complement  of  an  interval,  in  Mufic,  is  the  quantity 
which  it  wants  of  an  octave.  See  Interval. 
COMPLEX,  a  term  ordinarily  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
cotnpound ;  though,  fluidly  fpeaking,  there  is  fosne  dif¬ 
ference  between  them. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains  divers 
others  :  or  confifts  of  divers  parts,  not  really  diftind 
3  from 
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from  one  another  ;  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in  our  con¬ 
ception. 

In  Logic,  Complex  is  oppofed  to  fimple,  and  compound  to 
Single. 

Complex  object.  See  Object. 

Complex  oppofition.  See  Opposition. 

Cop  ml  Ex  term ,  or  idea, is  a  term  or  idea  compounded 
of  feveral  fimple  or  incorn  p  I  px,  ones, 
ihus,  in  the  propofition,  .A  juji  God  cannot  leave  crimes 
Unpunijhed\  the  fubjecl  of  this  propofition,  viz.  a  jufi 
God,  is  a  complex  term,  or  Hands  fpr  a  complex  idea,  com- 
pofed  of  two  fimple,  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  and  'Juji. 
JVIr.  Locke  obferves,  that  though  the  mind  be  perfectly 
pa  (five  in  the  formation  of  fimple  ideas  ;  yet  it  exerts  fe¬ 
ver?.!  a£lions  of  its  own  about  them,  when  once  formed  : 
and  that  by. this  means  it  is,  that  they  become  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  foundation  out  of  which  ail  our  knowledge  is 
frarhed.  b 

Thefe  a£ls  are  chiefly  three,  viz.  i.  The  combining  of 
feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  compound. one  :  and  thus  it 
is  that  all  complex  ideas  are  made. 

2.  The  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex, 
together;  fetting  them  by  each  Other,  and  fo  viewing 
them,  without  uniting  them  into  one  ;  by  which  it  gets 
its  ideas  of  relation1. 

3.  The  feparating  feveral  ideas  from  a}!  other  ideas  that 
accompany  them  in  their  real  exigence  :  and  thus  all  its 
general  ideas  are  formed. 

.As  fimple  ideas  are  obferved  to  exifl  in  feveral  combina¬ 
tions  united  together;  fo  the  mind  may  confider  them  as 
united,  not  only  as  they  are  really  united  in  external 
objects,  but  as  itfelf  has  joined  them:  ideas  thus  made 
Up  of  feveral  fimple  ones  put  together,  we  call  complex ; 
as  man,  beauty,  army,  gratitude,  &c. 

Complex  ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
though  their  number  be  infinite,  and  their  variety  end- 
lefs,  may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three  heads,  viz. 
modes,  fubjlances,  and  relations  ;  which  fee  under  their 
proper  heads.  Mode,  Substance,  and  Relation. 
Complex  ideas  are  often  confidered  as  fingle  and  dillimfl 
beings,  though  made  up  of  feveral  fimple  ideas  ;  as  body, 
fpirit,  Sec. 

Complex  propofition,  in  Logic,  is  that  in  which  the  fubjecl, 
or  predicate,  or  both,  are  made  up  of  complex  terms  : 
and  if  theterm  added  to  the  fubiedl  be  effential  or  ne- 
ceffary  to  it,  then  it  is  called  explicative ;  otherwife  it  is 
determinative,  the  adjoined  term  limiting  the  fubje£t  to  a 
particular  part  of  its  extenfion.  Some  logical  writers 
aferibe  the  complexion  of  a  propofition,  in  forhe  cafes,  to 
the  copula,  as  in  modal  propofitions  ;  but  this  rarher 
pertains  to  the  predicate.  See  Compound  and  Modal  pro¬ 
position. 

Complex  fyllogifm,  is  that  in  which  the  middle  term  is 
not  connected  with  the  whole  fubjetf,  or  the  whole  pre¬ 
dicate  in  two  diflindr  propofitions,  but  is  intermingled 
and  compared  with  them  by  parts:  e.  g.  The  fun  is  a 
fenfelefs  being,  the  Perfians  worfliipped  the  fun,  there¬ 
fore  the  Perfians  worfhipped  a  fenfelefs  being. 

COMPLEXI  pars ,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Riolanus, 
and  others,  to  a  mufcle  called  by  Albinus  biventer  cervi- 
cis,  and  by  fome  the  complexus. 

COMPLEXrO,  Complexion,  in  Mctaphxjics,  the  union, 
or  coalition  of  feveral  things  different  from  each  other* 
either  really,  or  only  in  our  conception.  See  Complex. 

Complexio,  in  Logics,  is  lbmetimes  applied  to  the  fecond 
operation  of  the  mind,  viz.  the  judgment  ;  confidered 
as  it  affirms  or  denies  any  thing  ;  fuch  affirmation,  See. 
necefiarily  importing  a  combination  of  feveral  things. 

.  Complexio  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  logicians  in  the  fenfe 
of  dilemma. 

Complexio,  in  Rhetoric,  See.  is  a  figure  including  a  repe¬ 
tition,  and  a  converfation  at  the  fame  time;  the  fentence 
both  beginning,  and  ending,  with  the  fame  word. 

L  bus  I  ully :  h/uis  legem  tula?  Rullus.  'pis  majorem  par¬ 
tem  populi  fufj'r ariis  privavit  ?  Rullus.  9  ms  ccmitiis  pra- 
fiiit  ?  Rullus.  1 

COMPLEXION,  in  Phyjics ,  is  ufed  for  the  temperature, 
habitude,  or  natural  difpofition  of  the  body. 

Some  philofophers  diftinguiffi  four  general  and  principal 
complexions  in  man,  viz.  the  /anguine  complexion,  which 
according  to  them,  anfwers  to  the  air  ;  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  thereof,  as  being  hot,  and  moifl.  It  takes  its  name 
from  fanguis ;  bccaufe  the  blood  is  there  fuppofed  to  be 
predominant. 

The  phlegmatic  complexion  takes  its  name  from  the  pitulta, 
or  phlegm,  in  which  it  abounds  ;  and  correfponds  to 
water ;  being  cold  and  moift. 

Ih e  bilious,  or  choleric  complexion,  takes  its  name  from  the 
bile,  or  cboler :  it  is  fuppofed  of  the  nature  of  fire,  hot 
and  dry. 

Laftly,  the  melancholic  complexion  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
earth,  being  cold  and  dry,  Rut  this  fort  of  reafoning  is 
how  not  much  regarded. 


COMPLEXUS,  or  Complex™,  in  Anatomy,  h  . 

pa,r  of  mulcles,  arifing  with  fix  thin  finall  tendons  from 
f,  c  tran‘veife.proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and 
taorax,  gi  owing  fiefliy  in  its  afeeot  ;  again  becoming 
tendinous  about  the  middle;  and  again  ffeffiy,  where  it 
;S  in  erted  laterally  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  upper 
tranlverfe  line  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  the  hind  part  of  me 
roajjus  maJ101d.es .  See  Tab.  Anat.  '(Myol.)fig.  n.  ».  c. 

1  he  former  is  called  complexus  major,  and  the  latter  com¬ 
ply  xus  minor,  or  majhidaus  lateralis.  Window.’ 

This  lag  is  often  mifhken  for  a  portion  of  the  lonjeifRmus 
ebrji.  Some  anatomifts  have  reckoned  four  of  thefe 
mulcles  lnltead  of  two. 

When  they  a£t  together,  they  pull  the  head  dire&ly  back¬ 
wards;  but  either  of  them  adding  alone,  it  draws  it  ob¬ 
liquely  back. 

COMPLICATION.^  difeafes,  a  mixture,  or  combination 
°f  leveral  Mfeafes  •  efpecially  where  they  have  any  affi¬ 
nity  to  one  another;  as  the  dropfy,  afthma,  and  jaun¬ 
dice,  happening  together. 

What  much  perplexes  the  phyficians  Is,  when  with  a 
fever  there  is  a  complication  of  fome  other  diforder. 

Ml  LINL,  in  Ecclejtajlical  Antiquity,  denotes  that  even- 
fong,  which  completed  the  whole  fervice  of  the  da-  in 
Jl0ufcs»  and  began  at  nine  of  the  clock  at  nieht. 
COMPLUTENSIAN  Bible.  See  Greek  Bibles.  g 

COMPONE,  or  CoMPONED,  or  Gobony,  in  Heraldry.—  A 
bordure  compone ,  is  that  formed  or  compofed  of  a  row  of 
angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  colours.  See  Tab, 
Heraldry,  fig.  ig. 

CoMroNED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  general  for  a 
boiduie,  a  pale,  or  a  fels,  compofed  of  two  different  co¬ 
lours,  or  metals,  diipofed  alternately,  feparated  and  di¬ 
vided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners  ;  where  the 
junctures  are  made  in  form  of  a  poat^s  foot. 

COMPOS  Mentis.  See  NoN-Compos. 

COMPOSED  Baft  ion.  See  Bastion. 

COMPOSITE  Numbers ,  thofe  that  can  be  meafured  by 
fome  number,  befides  itfelf,  above  unity;  as  12,  bv  2 
3,  4,  and  6.  1  * 


Compofite  numbers  between  them/elves,  are  the  fame  with 
commensuraele  numbers. 

Composite  Order,  in  Architecture,  the  lad  of  the  five  or¬ 
ders  of  columns;  fo  called,  becaufe  its  capital  is  com. 
pofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  orders,  See  Tab.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  fig.  28. 

It  borrows  a  quarter-round  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric; 
a  double  row  of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian  ;  and  volutes 
from  the  Ionic  :  its  cornice  has  fingle  modillions,  or 
dentils. 

The  Compofite  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  and  the  Italic  or¬ 
der,  as  having  been  invented  by  the  Romans  ;  confor- 
mably  to  the  reft,  which  are  denominated  from  the  peo- 
pie  among  whom  they  had  their  rife. 

Moll  authors  rank  this  after  the  Corinthian  ;  either  as 
being  the  riche  ft,  or  as  the  I  a  ft  that  was  invented  :  Sca- 
mozzi  alone  places  it  between  the  Ionic  and  Corin¬ 
thian;  out  of  a  view  to  its  delicacy  and  richnefs,  which 
he  efteems  inferior  to  that  of  the  Corinthian  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  makes  no  feruple  to  ufe  it  under  the  Corinthian  ; 
wherein  he  is  followed  by  M.  le  Clerc. 
the  proportions  of  this  order  are  not  fixed  by  Vitruvius  ; 
he  only  marks  its  general  character,  by  obferving  that  its 
capital  is  compofed  of  feveral  parts  taken  from  the 
Doric,  Iome,  and  Corinthian:  he  does  not  feem  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  particular  order  ;  nor  dees  he  vary  it  at  all 
from  the  Corinthian,  except  in  its  capital.  In  effect,  it 
was  Serlio  who  firft  added  the  compofite  order  to  the  four 
of  V  itruvius,  forming  it  from  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  the  arches  of  Eitus,  Septimius,  and  the 
goldfiniths  ,  till  then,  this  order  was  effeemed  a  fpecies 
of  the  Corinthian,  only  differing  in  its  capital. 

The  order  being  thus  left  undetermined  by  the  ancients, 
the  moderns  have  a  kind  of  right  to  differ  about  its  pro¬ 
portions,  &c.  Accordingly  Scamozzi,  and  after  him  M. 
le  Clerc,  makes  its  column  nineteen  modules  and  a 
half ;  which  is  lefs  by  half  a  module  than  that  of  the 
Corinthian  as,  in  effedf,  the  order  is  lefs  delicate  than 
the  Corinthian.  Vignola  makes  it  twenty;  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  his  Corinthian  :  but  Serlio,  who  firft 
formed  it  into  an  order,  by  giving  it  a  proper  entab¬ 
lature  and  base,  and  after  him  M.  Pcrrault,  raife  it 
Hill  higher  than  the  Corinthian. 

This  lad  does  not  think  different  ornaments  and  charac¬ 
ters  fufijeient  to  confiitute  a  different  order,  unlefs  it 
have  a  different  height  top:  agreeably,  therefore,  to  his 
rule  of  augmenting  the  heights  of  the  feveral  columns  by 
a  feries  of  two  modules  in  each  ;  he  makes  the  Compojite 
twenty  modules,  and  the  Corinthian  eighteen  ;  which, 
it  feems,  is  a  medium  between  the  arches  of  Titus  and 
the  terfiple  of  Bacchus. 

For  the  parts  of  the  order,  fee  Column,  Freeze,  Pe¬ 
destal,  &  c. 


M.  Per- 
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M  Perrault,  in  his  Vitruvius,  diftinguifhes  between  Com- 
fiofite  and  compofed  order.  The  latter,  he  fays,  denotes 
any  compofition  whofe  parts  and  ornaments  are  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unufual  ;  but  have,  withal,  fomewhat  of 
beauty  ;  both  on  account  of  their  novelty,  and  in  refped 
of  the  matter,  or  genius  of  the  archited :  fo  that  a  com¬ 
pofed  order  is  an  arbitrary,  humorous  compofition,  whe¬ 
ther  regular  or  irregular.  ...  . 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  Corinthian  oic.er  is  the 
hrft  compofte  order,  as  being  compofed  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  ;  which  is  the  obfervation  of  Vitruvius  himfelf, 
lib  i v.  cap.  i. 

Composite falk.  See  Stalk. 

COMPOSITIO  menjurarum,  the  title  of  an  ancient  ordi¬ 
nance  for  meafures,  not  printed ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the 

ftatute  of  23 Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  uniting  or 
joining  of  feveral  differing  things,  fo  as  to  form  one 
whole,  called  a  compound. 

The  fchoolmen  dillinguifli  two  kinds  of  compoftion-,  the 
one  entitative ,  which  is  between  things  of  the  fame  na- 
ture,  e.  gr.  two  or  more  drops  of  water :  the  other  ej - 
fcntial ,  when  things  of  different  kinds  are  joined,  and 
thus  conflitute  new  things,  or  effences,  different  from 
any  of  the  parts:  and  thus,  fay  they,  from  the  matter 
and  the  form  of  wood,  arifes  wood  ;  whole  effence  is 
very  different  from  either  of  thofe  ingredients  taken  fe 

parately.  .  _  ~ 

Composition  of  bodies,  in  Chcmifry.  See  Combina¬ 
tion  and  Affinity. 

Composition,  in  Commerce ,  a  contrad  between  an  m- 
folvent  debtor  and  his  creditors ;  whereby  the  latter  agree 
to  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt,  in  compenfation  for  the 
whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accordingly. 
Composition,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the  joining  of  two 
words  together ;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word, 
to  augment,  diminifh,  or  change  its  fighification.  ^ 
Word,  &c.  . 

Composition  of  ideas,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  wheve- 
~  by  it  combines  feveral  of  its  simple  ideas  into  complex 

Under  the  fame  operation  may  likewife  be  reckoned  that 
of  enlarging  ;  whereby  we  put  feveral  ideas  together  of 
the  fame  kind,  as  feveral  units  to  make  a  dozen. 

In  this,  as  in  others,  brutes  come  far  fhort  of  men  ;  for 
though  they  take  in  and  retain  feveral  combinations  of 
fimple  ideas;  as  poffibly,  a  dog  does  the  fhape,  tmell, 
and  voice  of  his  mailer  ;  yet  thefe  are  rather  fo  many 
di(lin£l  maiks  whereby  he  knows  him,  than  one  com¬ 
plex  idea,  made  out  of  thofe  fimple  ones. 

Composition,  in  Law.  See  Modus.  _ 

Competitions  were  anciently  allowed  for  crimes  and  of¬ 
fences,  even  for  murder.  By  this  expedient  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  reflrain  the  violence  of  private  revenge.  The 
cuftom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
prevailed  in  other  uncivilized  nations.  Tavernier  relates, 
that  in  Perfia  a  murderer  is  (fill  delivered  to  the  relations 
of  the  peifon  whom  he  has  flain,  who  put  him  to  death 
with  their  own  hands  ;  and  if  they  refu'fe  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  as  a  compenfation,  the  fovereign  cannot  pardon  the 
murderer.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  p.  363. 
Composition,  in  Logic,  is  a  method  of  reafoning,  where¬ 
in  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident  truth,  to 
other  particular  and  lingular  ones.  .  . 

The  method  of  compofition,  called  alfo  fynthefs,  is  juft  the 
reverfe  of  that  of  rejolution,  or  analyjis. 

Refolution  is  the  method  whereby  we  ordinarily  fearch 
after  truth  ;  compoftion ,  that  whereby  a  truth  found,  is 
difeovered  and  demonftrated  to  others:  refolution  is  the 
method  of  inveftigation  ;  compofition,  of  demonftration. 
The  method  of  compoftion  is  that  ufed  by  Euclid,  and  other 
geometricians  ;  relolution,  that  ufed  by  algebrailfs  and 
philofophers.  The  two  methods  differ,  juft  as  the  me¬ 
thods  of  fearching  a  genealogy,  which  are  either  by  de- 
feending  from  the  anceftors  to  the  pofterity,  or  by  af- 
cending  from  the  pofterity  to  their  anceftors  :  each  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  progrelTion  is  from  a  thing 
known,  to  another  unknown. 

The  method  of  compoftion  is  bell  obferved  by  the  mathe 
malicians;  the  rules  hereof  are,  1.  To  offer  nothing  but 
what  is  couched  in  clear  exnrefs  terms  ;  and  to  that  end 
to  begin  with  definition.  2.  To  build  only  on  evident 
and  clear  principles;  to  that  end,  to  proceed  from  axiom's 
or  maxims.  3.  To  prove  demonftratively  all  the 
clufions  that  are  drawn  hence  ;  and  to  this  pupofe,  to 
make  ufe  of  no  arguments  or  proofs,  but  definitions  al¬ 
ready  laid  down,  axioms  already  granted,  and  propofi- 
tions  already  proved  ;  which  ferve  as  principles  to  things 

that  follow.  ......  _  . 

Composition,  in  Muft,  is  the  art  of  difpofing  mufical 
founds  into  airs,  fongs,  &c.  either  into  one,  or  more 
parts  ;  to  be  fung  with  the  voice,  or  played  on  inftru- 
ments.  5 
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Carlin!  defines  compoftion  to  be  the  art  of  joining  and  com¬ 
bining  concords  together,  which  are  the  matter  of 
mufic  :  but  this  definition  is  too  fcanty  ;  becaufe,  dis¬ 
cords  are  always  ufed  with  concords  in  the  compoftion 
of  parts. 

Under  compoftion  are  comprehended  the  rules,  1.  Of  me¬ 
lody,  or  the  art  of  making  a  fingle  part;  i.  e.  of  contriv¬ 
ing  and  difpofing  the  fimple  founds,  fo  as  that  their  fuc- 
ceffton  and  progrefs  may  be  agreeable.  2.  Of  harmony 
or  the  art  of  difpofing  and  concerting  feveral  fingle  parts 
fo  together,  that  they  make  one  agreeable  whole. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  melody  being  chiefly  the 
bufinefs  of  the  imagination,  the  rules  of  compoftion  ferve 
only  to  preferibe  certain  limits  to  it ;  beyond  which,  the 
imagination,  in  fearching  out  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
airs,  ought  not  to  go  :  but  harmony  being  the  work  of 
judgment,  its  rules  are  more  certain,  extenfive,  and 
more  difficult  in  pradice. 

In  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  melody,  the  invention 
labours  a  great  deal  more  than  the  judgment;  fo  that 
method  has  but  little  place :  but  in  harmony  it  is  other- 
wife  ;  the  invention,  here,  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  the 
compoftion  is  conduded  from  a  nice  obfervation  of  the 
rules  of  harmony,  without  any  afliftance  from  the  ima¬ 
gination  at  all. 

Composition  of  motion,  is  an  affemblage  of  feveral  direc¬ 
tions  of  motion,  refulting  from  powers  ading  in  dif¬ 
ferent,  though  not  oppofite  lines. 

If  a  point  move  or  flow  according  to  one  and  the  fame 
diredion  ;  whether  that  motion  be  equable  or  not,  yet  it 
will  (till  keep  the  fame  right  line  ;  the  celerity  alone  be¬ 
ing  changed,  i.  e.  increased,  or  diminiflied,  according 
to  the  forces  with  which  it  is  impelled.  If  the  diredions 
be  oppofite,  as  one,  e  gr.  diredly  downward,  the  other 
upward,  &c.  yet  ftill  the  line  of  motion  will  be  the 
fame. 

But  if  the  compounding  motions  be  not  according  to  the 
fame  line  of  diredion,  the  compound  motion  will  not 
be  according  to  the  line  of  diredion  of  any  of  them,  but 
in  a  different  one  from  them  all  ;  and  this  either  ftr-aitor 
crooked,  according  as  the  diredion  or  celerities  fliall  re¬ 
quire. 

If  two  compounding  motions  be  each  of  them  equable, 
the  line  of  the  compound  motion  will  ftill  be  a  ftrait  line  ; 
and  this,  though  the  motions  be  neither  at  right  angles 
one  to  another,  nor  equally  fwift,  nor  (each  to  itfelf) 
equable  ;  provided  that  they  be  but  fimilar  ;  that  is,  both 
accelerated  and  retarded  alike. 

Thus,  if  the  point  a  {Tab.  Mechanics,  fig,  4.)  be  impelled 
equally  with  two  forces;  viz.  upwards,  towards  b,  and 
forwards,  towards^;  it  is  plain,  that  when  it  is  gone 
forwards  as  far  as  a  c ,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  gone  up¬ 
wards  as  far  aset;  fo  that  were  the  motions  both  equa¬ 
ble,  it  would  always  go  on  in  the  diagonal,  a  e  c. 

Nay,  fuppofe  the  motions  unequal  as  to  celerity,  fo,  v. 
gr.  as  that  the  body  move  twice  as  faft  upwards  as  for¬ 
wards,  &c.  yet  it  ftill  muft  go  on  in  the  diagonal  a  c  ; 
becaufe  the  triangles  a  e  c,  a  e  c.  See.  and  a  c  d  wiil  ftill 
be  fimilar,  being  as  the  motions  are  ;  and  it  will  have  de¬ 
ferred  the  diagonal  in  the  fame  time  which  it  would 
have  required  to  deferibe  either  of  the  Tides  fingly. 

But,  if  the  motions  be  diffiimilar,  then  the  compound  mo¬ 
tion  muft  be  a  curve. 

And,  if  a  body,  as  b  {fig.  5.)  be  impelled  or  drawn  by 
three  different  forces,  in  the  three  different  directions 
b  a,  be,  and  b  d,  fo  that  it  yields  to  none  of  them,  but 
continues  in  (equilibria-,  then  will  thofe  three, powers  or 
forces  be  to  one  to  another,  as  three  right  lines  drawn  pa¬ 
rallel  to  thofe  lines,  expreffmg  the  three  different  direc¬ 
tions,  and  terminated  by  their  mutual  concourfes. 

Let  b  e  reprefent  the  force  by  which  the  body  b  is  impelled 
from  b  to  a  ;  then  will  the  fame  right  line  b  e  reprefent 
alfo  the  contrary  equal  force,  by  which  it  is  impelled 
from  b  to  e-,  but  by  what  hath  been  faid  before,  the  force 
b  e  is  refolvable  into  the  two  forces  ading  according  to 
the  two  diredions  bd  and  be,  to  which  the  other  im¬ 
pelling  from  b  to  e ,  is  as  b  e  to  b  d,  aud  be  or  d  e,  re- 
fpedively. 

So  likewife  two  forces,  ading  without  the  diredion?  b  d, 
b  c ,  and  being  equipollent  to  the  force  ading  without  the 
diredion  b  e,  from  b  to  e  ;  will  be  to  the  force  ading  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diredion  b  c ,  from  b  to  e,  as  b  d,b  c,  to  b  c  : 
and  therefore,  the  forces  ading  in  the  diredions  b  be, 
and  equipollent  to  the  force  ading  in  the  diredion  b  e , 
are  to  the  force  ading  in  the  diredion  be,zsb  d,b  c,  or  de , 
to  b  e:  that  is,  if  a  body  be  urged  by  three  different  equi¬ 
pollent  powers  in  the  diredions  b  a,  b  d,  and  be-,  thefe 
three  forces  fliall  be  to  one  another  as  b  e,  b  d,  and  d  e , 
refpedively. 

This  theorem,  with  its  corollaries,  D.  Keill  obferves,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  new  mechanics  of  M.  Varig- 
non  :  by  help  hereof,  may  the  force  of  the  mufcles  be 
computed,  and  molt  of  the  mechanic  theorems  in  Bo- 

relli. 
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relli,  De  Motu  Animalium,  be  immediately  deduced. 
See  Motion. 

Composition  of  numbers  and  quantities.  See  Combi¬ 
nation. 

Composition,  in  Oratory  the  order  and  coherence  of  the 
parts  of  a  difcourfe. 

As  a  part  of  general  elocution,  it  regards  the  turn  and 
harmony  of  the  periods:  and  therefore  to  eompofition  be¬ 
long,  both  the  artful  joining  of  the  words,  whereof  the 
ftyle  is  formed,  and  whereby  it  is  rendered  foft  and 
fmooth,  gentle  and  flowing,  full  and  fonorous ;  or  the 
contrary :  and  the  order,  which  requires  things  firft  in 
nature  and  dignity,  to  be  put  before  thole  of  inferior  con- 
fideration. 

Compfition  confifts  of  four  parts  ;  which  rhetoricians  call 
period,  order,  juncture,  and  number.  Wards 
Oratory,  vol.  i.  p.  34O. 

Composition,  in  Painting,  includes  the  invention  as  well 
as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  attitudes,  &c. 
Compi/ition,  therefore,  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which 
finds  out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  objedb  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to  advantage. 

Composition,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  art,  or  a£t,  of  mix¬ 
ing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine  ;  fo  that 
they  may  aflift  each  other’s  virtues,  fupply  each  other’s 
defeats,  or  corretl  any  ill  qualities  thereof. 

Composition,  in  Printing ,  ordinarily,  called  compojing , 
is  the  arranging  of  ftveral  types  or  letters  in  the  com- 
pofing-ftick,  in  order  to  form  a  line  ;  and  of  feveral  lines 
ranged  in  order  in  the  galley,  to  make  a  page  ;  and  of 
feveral  of  thofe  to  make  a  form. 

The  compofing-iYwV.  is  made  of  iron  generally,  fometimes 
brafs,  or  wood  ;  of  greater  or  lefs  length  or  depth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  page  to  be  compofed,  or  the  compofitor’a 
fancy  :  it  hath  two  Aiding  pieces,  to  be  faftened  by  means 
of  a  nut  andfcrew,  which  are  flipped  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  compofitor,  and  according 
to  the  fpace  which  the  lines,  notes,  &c.  are  to  take  up. 
See  Tab.  Mijcellany ,  fig.  5.  # 

The  compofing-fiick  ordinarily  contains  feven  or  eight  lines 
of  a  middle-lized  letter  ;  thel'e,  when  let,  are  taken  out, 
by  help  of  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  termed  a  rule,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  the  galley  ;  and  others  compofed,  till  a  page  be 
formed.  The  page  being  compofed,  is  tied  up,  and  fet 
by  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  pages  of  the  (fleet  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner :  when  done,  they  are  carried  to  the 
impofing  or  corre£ling-ftone  ;  there  ranged  in  order,  and 
difpofed  in  a  chafe,  or  iroji-frame,  fitted  with  wooden 
furniture  ;  then,  the  quoins  being  ftruck  in,  it  is  carried 
to  the  prefs  to  be  printed. 

Composition  of  proportion—  If  there  be  two  ratios,  where¬ 
in  the  antecedent  of  the  firft  is  to  its  confequent,  as  the 
antecedent  of  the  other  is  to  its  confequent ;  then,  by 
eompofition  of  proportion;  as  the  fum  of  the  antecedent 
and  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio,  are  to  the  antecedent, 
or  the  confequent,  of  the  firft ;  fo  is  the  fum  of  the  an¬ 
tecedent  and  confequent  of  the  fecond  ratio,  to  tne  an¬ 
tecedent,  or  the  confequent,  of  the  fecond. 

E.  gr.  If  A  :  B  : :  C  :  D  ;  then  by  eompofition ,  A-fb  :  A 
or  (B)  :  :  C-f-D  :  C  or  (D). 

Composition  of  ratios,  in  /Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  multiplying  the  quantities  or  exponents  of 
two  or  more  ratios  together  ;  the  produce  is  then  faid  to 
be  compounded  of  the  ratios  whofe  components  were 
multiplied.  Thus  if  the  quantities  or  exponents  of  the 
ratios  a\.ob,  c  to  d,  e  to /,  be  multiplied,  we  (hall  have 

a  y  g  —  ace  ,  And  the  ratio  ace  to  bdf,  is  then 
b~df~bdf 

faid  to  be  compounded  of  the  feveral  ratios  a  to  b,  c  to 
d,  e  to/,  &c.  Thus  alfo  the  ratio  of  10  to  12,  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  ratio  2  to  3>  uud  of  5  to  4  j  f°r  -3  X  — 

I  o 

This  operation  is  by  fome  called  addition  of  ratios. 

COMPOSSIBLES,  Compossibilia,  in  Logic ,  fuch  things 
as  are  compatible,  or  capable  of  fubfifting  together. 

COMPOST,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  a  compound,  or 
mixture  of  earths,  dungs,  &c.  applied,  by  way  of  ma¬ 
nure,  for  the  meliorating  and  improving  of  foils,  and 
aflifting  the  natural  earth  in  the  woik  of  vegetation. 

The  gardeners  have  magazines,  or,layftalls  of  compofts , 
adapted  to  the  different  forts  of  soil.  Light  loofe  land 
requires  a  compoji  of  a  heavy  nature  ;  fuch  as  the  fcour- 
ing  of  ditches,  ponds,  &c.  mixed  with  earth,  dung,  & c. 
A  heavy,  clayey,  or  cloddy  land,  requires  a  compoji  of  a 
more  fprightly  and  aftive  kind,  to  infinuate  into  the 
heavy,  lumpy  clods  ;  as  dungs,  fand,  afhcs,  and  natural 
mould. 

Mr.  Bradley  prefcribes  feveral  different  forts  of  compo/ls, 
to  forward  the  growth  of  trees  ;  viz.  a  quantity  of  fliff 
foil,  broken  and  mixed  with  {harp  land,  and  allies  of 
burnt  furzes,  weeds,  See.  or  llift  toil  with  fund  and 
burnt  grafs-turf,  and  rotten-wood;  or  ftift  foil  with  fand 
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and  rape-feed,  after  the  oil  is  prefled  out,  with  burnt 
turf;  or  fliff  foil  with  fand  and  malt-grains  ;  or  fheeps 
dung,  with  wood-afhes  and  loam,  or  mother-earth. 

The  lame  author  recommends  a  mixture  or  preparation 
of  foils  anfwering  to  loam,  or  mother-earth,  as  greatly 
preferable  for  planting  or  (owing  foreft-trees  in,  to  any 
of  thefe  richer  compofis ;  which,  though  they  haften  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  will  not  make  the  timber  near  fo 
firm  and  durable. 

COMPOUND,  the  refult  or  effeTof  a  eompofition  of  dif¬ 
ferent  things  ;  or  that  which  arifes  from  them. 

Stri£lly  fpeaking,  every  new  eompofition  does  not  produce 
a  new  compound  -,  but  only  that  from  which  a  new  effence 
arifes.  Thus,  when  one  drop  of  water  is  added  to  an¬ 
other,  there  does  not  arife  a  new  phyfical  compound-,  the 
effence  being  the  fame  now,  as  before  the  union. 
Compound  differs  from  complex,  and  ftands  oppofed  to 

si  MPLE. 

We  fay,  the  ingredients  of  a  compound-,  apothecaries  are 
great  dealers  in  compounds. 

Compound  Flower.  See  Flower. 

Compound  Force ,  Forms ,  Fojfils ,  Fruitions,  Frailure ,  Gland , 
Harmony.  See  the  fubftantives. 

Compound  intcrcjt,  called  alfo  inlerejl  upon  interejl,  is  that 
which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal,  but  upon 
the  interest  itfelf  forborn;  which  hereby  becomes  a 
fort  of  fecondary  principal. 

Compound  Machine ,  Mafonry.  See  the  fubftantives. 
Compound  motion,  that  motion  which  is  effedled  by  feve¬ 
ral  confpiring  powers. 

Powers  are  laid  to  confpire,  if  the  direction  of  the  one 
be  not  diredlly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  ;  as  when  the 
radius  of  a  circle  is  conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  point  to  move  ftrait  along  it. 

All  curvilinear  motion  is  compound. 

It  is  a  popular  theorem,  in  Mechanics,  that  in  an  uniform 
compound  motion,  the  velocity  produced  by  the  confpiring 
powers,  is  to  that  of  either  of  the  powers  feparately,  as, 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  whofe  fides  they  a£l  feparately,  to  either  of  the 
fides. 

Compound  numbers.  See  Composite. 

Compound  pendulum ,  in  Mechanics,  that  which  confifts  of 
feveral  weights  conftantly  keeping  the  fame  diftance, 
both  from  each  other,  and  from  the  center  about  which 
they  ofciilate.  See  Pendulum. 

Compound  propofition.  See  Proposition. 

Compound  quantities,  in  dlgebra,  are  fuch  as  are  conneifled 
together  by  the  figns  +  and  —  :  thus,  a  -f-  b  —  c,  and 
bb — b  are  compound  quantities. 

Comopund  ratio  is  that  which  the  producl  of  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of  their 
confequents. 

Thus  b  to  72  is  a  ratio  compounded  of  2  to  6,  and  3  to  12. 
See  Proportion,  and  Composition  of  ratios. 
Compound  Sounds,  Surd,  Fajlc,  Ulcer,  JVords.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

COMPOUNDED  idea ,  in  Logic,  unites  feveral  ideas  of  a 
different  kind,  which  are  ufually  confidered  as  diftintfl 
fingle  beings,  whether  thofe  united  ideas  be  simple  or 
complex.  See  Collective  idea. 

COMPOUNDING  felony,  in  Law.  See  Theft-Bote. 
COMPREHENSION,  in  Englifh  Churcb-Hijlory ,  denotes  a 
fcheme  propofed  by  fir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1667-8,  for 
relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in  behalf  of  proteftant 
diflenters,  and  admitting  them  into  the  communion  of 
the  church.  A  bill  for  this  purpofe  was  drawn  up  by 
lord  chief  baron  Hale,  but  difallowed.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  by  Tillotfon  and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and 
the  terms  were  fettled  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  non-con- 
formifts,  but  the  bifhops  refufed  their  aflent.  This 
fcheme  was  likewife  revived  again  immediately  after  the 
Revolution  ;  the  king  and  queen  expreffed  their  defire  of 
an  union  :  however  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts; 
and  the  a£t  of  toler  ation  was  obtained.  Birch’s  Life 
of  Tillotfon,  p.  42.  167,  &c. 

Comprehension,  in  Metaphyfics ,  is  that  a£t  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  apprehends,  or  knows,  any  objedt  prefented 
to  it,  on  all  the  fides,  whereon  it  is  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
prehended,  or  known. 

To  comprehend  a  thing,  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rem 
aliquam  tot  am  &  total  iter  cog  no  [cere.  See  Apprehension. 
Comprehension,  in  Rhetoric,  a  trope,  or  figure,  where¬ 
by  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part  ;  or  that  of  a 
part  for  a  whole  :  or  definite  number  of  any  thing  foe. 

an  indefinite.  ,  e 

COMPRESS,  in  Surgery,  a  bolfter  of  linen  cloth,  tolded 
in  feveral  doubles,  and  laid  under  the  bandage,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  wound  from  bleeding  or  fwelling;  or  to  retain  tne 
medicines  applied  thereto. 

The  word  comes  from  comprimere ,  to  prefs  hard. 
Scultetus,  in  his  Arfenai  of  Chirurgery,  obferves  that  the 
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ancients  compofed  their  comprejfes  of  carded  flax,  or  of 
leathers,  fewed  between  two  linens  ;  and  called  them 
pillows,  or  plumages,  pulvini ,  or  pulvilli ,  5cc. 

It  is  frequently  the  cuftom  among  furgeons,  after  the 
plaiter  and  other  drellings  are  applied,  to  cover  all  with 
a  ctmprefs ,  which  is  made  of  the  fofteft  old  linen,  four, 
lix,  or  tight  times  doubled.  Thefe  are  of  fervice,  not 
only  by  prelerving  the  parts  from  the  injuries  of  the  ex¬ 
tern^  airj  but  alfo  for  fecuring  and  lixing  the  plaf- 
vcrs,  and  other  drellings. 

Comprejfes  are  alfo  frequently  applied  where  no  plafter  is 
made  ufe  of,  and  that  fometimes  dry,  fometimes  wetted 
with  certain  liquors,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftrength- 
ening,  emollient,  refolving,  lenient,  cooling,  & c.  They 
are  frequently  dipped  in  the  decoctions  of  certain  herbs, 
into  wine,  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  oxycrate,  and 
fometimes  into  lime-water,  and  arc  adminiltered  either 
cold  or  hot,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires. 

Comprejfes  are  of  various  forms,  fuited  todilFerentoccalions. 
Comp'ejfes  of  all  kinds  are  intended  tor  thefe  purpofes  :  i. 
To  preferve  andcherifh  the  natural  heat  of  the  body.  2. 
To  fecure  the  drellings  that  are  laid  under  them.  3.  To 
convey  liquid  remedies  to  parts  wounded,  or  otherwife 
difordered,  and  to  prolong  the  ufe  of  them.  4.  To  fill 
up  any  cavities  or  dcpreffions  of  the  parts,  that  the  dreff- 
ings  (efpecially  in  frarflures)  may  be  applied  with  greater 
fecurity  :  and  lattly  to  prevent  bandages  from  bringing 
on  a  troublefome  itching,  or  other  pain  or  uneafinefs  on 
the  fkin.  Heifter. 

COMPRESSION,  the  act  of  prefling,  or  fqueezing  fome- 
thing,  fo  as  to  let  its  parts  nearer  to  each  other,  and  make 
it  poffefs  lefs  fpace. 

Compreffion  properly  differs  from  con.ienfation,  in  that  the 
latter  is  performed  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  former  by 
fome  external  violence:  or,  more  ftritlly  fpeaking,  com- 
prejfon  is  theadtion  of  any  force  on  a  body,  without  re¬ 
garding  its  effect  :  whereas  condenfaiion  denotes  the  Hate 
of  a  body  that  is  actually  reduced  into  a  lefs  bulk. 
Pumps,  which  the  ancients  imagined  to  aft  by  faction, 
do,  in  reality,  a£t  by  compreffion  ;  the  embalm,  or  fucker, 
in  going  and  returning  in  the  narrow  pipe,  comprejjei  the 
air  inclofed,  fo  as  to  enable  it  by  the  force  of  its  elafticity 
to  raife  the  valve,  and  make  its  efcape  :  upon  which,  the 
balance  being  deltroyed,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  ftagnant  furface,  drives  up  the  water  in  the  pipe 
thus  evacuated  of  its  air.  See  Pump. 

Water  was  thought  incapable  of  compreffion :  and  it  was 
believed  riil  lately,  that  after  the  air  had  been  purged 
out  of  it,  no  arc  or  violence  is  able  to  bring  its  parts 
clofer,  or  to  make  it  take  up  lefs  compais.  In  an  expe¬ 
riment  made  by  the  academy  del  Cimento,  water,  when 
violently  fqueezed,  made  its  way  through  the  infinitely 
fine  pores  of  a  ball  of  gold,  rather  than  undergo  any 
compreffion.  ,, 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Canton,  F.  R  S.  attentively  confi- 
dering  this  experiment,  found  that  it  was  not  iutficiently 
accurate  to  juftify  the  conclulion,  which  had  been  uni- 
verfally  drawn  from  it  •,  fince  the  Florentine  philofophers. 
h  id  no  method  of  determining  that  the  alteration  of 
figure  in  their  globe  of  gold,  occafioned  fuch  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  internal  fpace,  as  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  forced  into  its  pores.  In  order  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  more  accurate  and  decifive  trial, 
he  procured  a  fmall  glafs  tube  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
with  a  ball  at  one  end  of  an  inch  and  a  quarterin  diameter. 
Having  filled  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tube  with  mer¬ 
cury,  and  brought  it  exactly  to  the  heat  of  50°  by  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer,  he  marked  the  place  where  the 
mercury  flood  in  the  tube,  which  was  about  fix  inches 
and  a  half  above  the  ball ;  and  then  raided  the  mercury 
by  heat  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  fe<flcfl  the  tube  her¬ 
metically  ;  and  when  the  mercury  was  brought  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat  as  before,  it  flood  in  the  tubeT**-of 
an  inch  higher  than  the  mark.  The  fame  experiment 
was  repeated  with  water  exhaufted  of  air,  inftead  of 
mercury,  and  the  water  flood  in  the  tubeT  of  an  inch 
above  the  mark.  Since  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  on 
the  outfide  of  tiie  ball,  without  any  counterbalance  from 
within,  will  comprels  the  ball,  and  equally  raife  both  the 
mercury  and  water,  it  appears  that  the  water  expands 
753-  of  an  inch  more  than  the  mercury,  by  removin'’'  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Having  thus  determmed°that 
water  is  really  comprejfibte ,  he  proceeded  to  eftimate  the 
degree  of  comprejjhn  correfponding  to  any  given  weight. 
For  this  purpofe  he  prepared  another  ball,  with  a  tube 
joined  to  it ;  and  finding  that  the  mercury  inT-  of  an  inch 
of  the  tube  was  the  hundred-thoufandth  part  of  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ball,  he  divided  the  tube  accordingly.  He 
then  filled  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tube  with  water  ex¬ 
haufted  of  air;  and  leaving  the  tube  open,  placed  this 
apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  degree  of  expanfion  of  the  water  anfvyering 
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10  any  degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  alt :  an!  ajain  by 
putt.ng  ,t  into  the  glafs  receiver  of  a  condenfng  engine, 
he  noted  the  degree  of  compr,ffim  of  the  cored 

lponding  to  any  degree  of  condenfaiion  of  the  air  H  • 
tnus  found,  by  repeated  trials,  that,  in  a  temperature  of 
50  and  when  the  mercury  has  been  at  its  mean  height 
in  the  barometer,  the  water  expands  one  part  in  21-4'- 
and  is  as  much  compreffed  by_the  weight  of  an  additional 
atmolphere,  or  the  compreffion  of  water  bv  twice  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  is  one  part  in  10870  of  its 
whole  bulk.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  compreffibi - 
I'ty  of  the  water  was  owing  to  any  air  which  it  might  be 
luppofed  to  contain,  he  anfwers,  that  more  air  would 
make  it  more  comprejftble ;  he  therefore  let  into'  the  ball  a 
bubbie  of  air,  and  found  that  the  water  was  not  more 
comprejjed  by  the  fame  weight  than  before. 

In  fome  farther  experiments  of  the  fame  kind,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ton  found  that  water  is  more  compreftble  in  winter  than  in 
lummer  ;  and  he  obferved  the  contrary  in  fpirit  of  wine 
and  oil  of  olives.  * 

The  following  table  was  formed,  when  the  barometer 
was  at  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  at  fifty  degrees. 

r„  ,  r  e  ...  _  .  Millionth  parts.  Spec.  grav. 
LomprcJJion  of  fpirit  of  wine  -  6 6  _  846 

Oil  of  olives  -  48  -  9,8 

Rain  water  -  46  .  IOOO 

Sea-water  -  40  _  i028 

Mercury  -  o  I2cqc 

He  infers  that  thefe  fluids  are  not  only  tompreffible!  but 
eiallic  ;  and  that  the  comprej/tons  of  them,  by  the  fame 
weight,  are  not  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  denfities,  or 
fpecihc  gravities,  as  might  be  fuppofed.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  in.  1762.  art.  103.  and  vol.  iiv.  1764.  art.  47. 

I  he  compreffion  of  the  air,  by  its  own  weight, 'is  far- 
prifingly  great :  but. the  air  may  be  fiili  farther  compre/fed 
by  art.  See  Elnjliciiy  of  Air.  *  ^ 

This  immenfe  compreffion  and  dilatation,  fir  Ifa a c  New¬ 
ton  obferves,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way, 
but  by  a  repelling  force,  wherewith  the  particles  of  air 

rM"l1y“^%aKheer.WhCre0f’  W'’en  “  'lb“ ? • 

This  repelling  power,  he  adds,  is  tlronger  and  more  fen- 
j  e  m  air,  t  ian  in  other  bodies;  becaufe  air  is  gene¬ 
rated  out  of  very  fixed  bodies,  but  not  without  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  help  of  fermentation  :  now  thofe  parti¬ 
cles  always  recede  from  each  other  with  the  greatelt  vio¬ 
lence,  and  are  compreffed  with  the  greatelt  difficulty, 
which,  when  contiguous,  cohere  the  molt  ftrongly.  See 

rS;*™'”8'  Co“«'o».  «d 

COMPRESSOR  nans ,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Albi- 

r!n’  n  d  wmen°ther,3’  t0  °'le  of  the  mufcl,'s  of  the  face, 
called  by  \\  inflow  the  tranfverjdis  naji,  and  inferior  naji-t 

thc^  £LEV*ToR 

C( RISE  nient.  See  Nient 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty,  or  ccntraft,  whereby  two  con- 
tenung  parties  eftabiilh  one  or  more  arbitrators,  to  judge 
of  and  terminate  their  differences  in  an  amicable  way. 
i  he  regular  way  of  appointing  a  compremift  is  by  a  writing, 
exprefling  the  names  of  the  arbitrators,  the  power  of 
choofing  an  umpire,  or  fuper-aibitrator,  in  cafe  of  need, 

at!  me  limited  for  the  arbitrage,  and  a  penalty  on  the 
party  who  does  not  abide  by  the  decifion. 

■By  the  civil  law,  a  flave  cannot  make  a  compromife  with¬ 
out  the  leave  of  his  mailer,  nor  can  a  pupil  without  the 
authority  of  his  guardian,  or  a  wife  without  that  of  her 
hulband.  Co  a  flave,  a  deaf  or  dumb  man,  a  minor, 
and  the  perfon  who  is  a  party  in  the  caufe,  are  incapable 
01  being  chofen  arbitrators  in  a  compromife. 

I  lie  occafions  on  which  a  compromife  is  not  allowed  of,  are 
rellirutjons,  marriage-caufes,  criminal  affairs,  quellions 
ot  it  ate ;  and,  generally,  any  thing  wherein  the  public 
mterelt  is  more  concerned  than  that  of  private  perfons. 
In  our  law,  a  compromife  is  not  of  fo  much  extent.  Weft 
clehnes  it  the  faculty,  or  power  of  pronouncing  fentence 
between  perfons  at  controverfy,  given  to  arbitrators  by 

,  e  Part'c'S  mutual  private  confent,  without  public  au¬ 
thority. 

Compromise  is  alfo  ufed  in  beneficiary  matters ;  where  it 
figiiifics  an  a£t,  whereby  thofe  who  have  the  right  of 
election,  transfer  it  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  eie£l  a 
penoii  capable  of  the  office  or  dignity 
We  have  ieen  members  of  parliament  elected  by  compro - 
mije\  when  the  electors,  not  being  able  to  agree  among 
them  fe  Ives,  give  tiie  power  of  eleclirg,  at  leall  of  no¬ 
minating,  to  two  perfons;  obliging  "them  bv  oath  or 
other  wile,  to  choofe  fuch  as  they  think  the  moil  capable, 
and  beft  difpofed.  r 

COMP'UNC,  or  Counting -house,  an  office  in  the  king’s 
houfehold,  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  lord  Reward  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  accompta  for  all  expences  of  the  king’s 

hpulhold 
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houfiiold  arc  there  taken  daily  by  the  lord  Reward,  comp¬ 
troller,  cofferer,  mailer  of  the  liouffiold,  the  clerks 
of  the  green-cloth,  and  the  clerks  comptrollers. 
They  alfo  there  make  provifion  for  the  houfhold,  and 
make  payments,  and  orders,  for  the  good  government 
thereof. 

In  the  compting-houfe  is  the  board  of  green'- cloth. 

COMPLROL,  or  Contiiole,  is  properly,  a  double  re¬ 
gister,  kept  of  a£ts,  illues,  See.  oi  the  officers  or  com- 
m i (lion ers  in  the  revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  true  Rate  thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth, 
and  the  due  keeping  of  the  acts  fubjedt  to  that  enregif- 
terment. 

CGMt  ft  ROLLER,  an  officer  eRabliflied  to  comptrol ,  or 
over-fee  public  accounts,  and  to  certify,  on  occafion, 
whether  things  have  been  comptroller  md  examined,  or 
not.  I  bus,  we  have  a  comptroller  of  the  king* s  houfhold,  or 
of  the  accounts  of  the  board  of  green-cloth.  Comptroller- 
general  of  the  cuftoms;  comptroller  of  the  navy;  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  mint ;  comptroller  of  the  cxcil'e  ;  comptrollers 
of  the  accounts  of  the  army  ;  of  the  chamber,  he. 

Comptroller  of  the  artillery ,  is  an  officer  whofe  duty  it  is 
to  infpedt  the  mufters  of  the  artillery,  to  make  the' pay- 
lift,  and  take  the  accounts  and  remains  of  ftores.  He  is 
accountable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

Comptp.oller  of  the  hanaper,  is  an  officer  in  chancery, 
attending  the  lord  chancellor  daily  in  term  and  feal  time. 
This  officer  is  to  take  ail  things  fealed  from  the  clerk  of 
the  hanaper,  inclofed  in  bags  of  leather,  and  to  note  the 
juft  number  and  effect  thereof;  to  enter  them  in  a  book, 
with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hana¬ 
per  with  them. 

Comptrollers  of  the  pells,  are  officers  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  whereof  there  are  two,  viz.  two  chamberlains 
clerics,  who  keep  a  comptrol  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and 
goings-out :  originally  they  took  notes  of  other  officers 
accompts,  in  order  to  dilcover  if  they  did  amifs. 

Comptroller  of  the  pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
who  writes  cut  fummons  twice  a  year,  to  levy  the  farms 
and  debts  of  the  pipe. 

He  was  anciently  called  duplex  ingroffatcr. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  emperors,  dif- 
patched  from  court  into  the  piovinces,  to  compel  the 
payment  of  taxes,  he.  not  paid  within  the  time  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb  compellere ,  to  oblige ,  con- 
flrain. 

Thefe  were  charged  with  fo  many  exa&ions,  under  co¬ 
lour  of  their  office,  that  Honorius  calhiered  them  by"a 
law  in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  compulfors ; 
which  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whole  butlnefs  was 
to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the  light,  or  to  run 
to  an  attack,  he. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaftic  compulfors,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical  ollice,  and 
to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at  thole  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  Theology ,  an  inward  grief  in  the 
mind  for  having  offended  God. 

The  word  comes,  from  compungere ,  of  pur.gcrc ,  to  prick. 
The  Romanifts  own  their  confeffion  infignificant,  unlefs 
attended  with  compunction,  or  pricking  of  heart.  See 
Confession. 

Among  fpiritualifts,  compunction  hears  a  more  extend ve 
fignification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for  having  of¬ 
fended  God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfation  of  grief,  forrow/ 
and  difpleafure,  on  other  motives.  Thus,  the  mile  rids 
oi  life:,  the  danger  of  being  loft  in  the  world,  the  blind- 
nefs  of  the  wicked,  he.  are  to  pious  people  motives  of 
compunction.  '  . 

COMPUR.GATOR,  in  Law,  one  that  by  oath  juftifies, 
or  clears,  another’s  innocence.  They  were  introduced 
in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  and  their  num¬ 
ber  varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the  fubjetft  in 
difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  a  perfon 
was  charged.  See  Oath  and  Wager  of  Law. 

COMPUT  ATION,  the  manner  of  accounting  and  eftimat- 
ing  time,  weights,  meafures,  and  money. 

The  word  is  iometimes  alfo  ufed  among  mathematicians 
in  the  like  fenfe  as  calculation. 

Computation  of  a  planet's  motion.  See  Planet. 

Computation  is  particularly  ufed  in  lawmn  refpedf  of  the 
true  account,  or  conftruiftion  of  time,  fo  underftood,  as 
that  neither  party  do  wrong  to  the  other,  nor  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  time  be  left  at  large,  or  be  taken  otherwife 
than  according  to  the  judgment  and  intention  of  law. 

If  indentures  of  demife  be  ingroffed,  hearing  date  May  11, 
1769,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land  in  S.  for  three  years 
from  henceforth  ;  and  the  indentures  be  delivered  the 
4th  of  June  following  :  in  this  cafe,  from  henceforth  ffiall 
be  computed  Irani  the  day  of  the  delivery,  atid  not  from 
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the  date.  _  And  if  the  indenture?  he  delivered  at  four  of 
W„C  %  the  afternodn,  the  faid  fourth  of  June,  the 
leafe  fl,all  end  the  thtrd  day  of  June  in  the  tlnrdyear: 
viCn  V'i  ,U(;h  computation,  rejeHing  all  fraaions  ordi- 
ons  or  the  day  on  account  of  that  uncertainty  which 

a  m0t}rfr  of  contention-  In  writings,  ordered  by 
c  (Lit.  07  Hen.  VIII.  to  he  inroiled  within  fix  months; 
„  luch  writings  have  date,  the  fix  months  ffiall  be  ac¬ 
counted  from  the  date,  and  not  from  the  delivery  :  if 

>ey  want  date,  it  ffiall  he  accounted  from  the  delivery. 
*~oke,  lib.  5.  ; 

If  a  deed  be  ffiewn  to  a  court  at  Weftminfter,  it  ffiall  re¬ 
main  m  court  (by  judgment  of  law)  all  the  term  in  which 

Pol  ZV  {°,e  aI!,the,tern1  is  bdc  as  one  day  ''n  law. 

Coke,  ibid.  — If  a  church  be  void,  and  the  patron  does 
not  prefent .within  fix  months,  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe 
may  codate  Ins  chaplain  :  but  thefe  fix  months  ffiall  be 
computed  according  to  twenty-eight  days  of  the  mouth  ; 
amt  not  according  to  the  calendar. 

COMPUTO,  a  writ  thus  called  from  its  effetf,  which  is  to 
compel  a  baffiff,  chamberlain,  or  receiver,  to  yield  his 
accompts.  See  Account. 

The  fame  lies  for  executors  of  executors ;  and  againft  the 
hdi-rdlan  m  r°Ca8e’  f°r  Wafi:e  made  iri  the  minority  of  the 

vicecomith  hebendo  refpcCtu.  See  RespecTu. 

^OMUS,  in  Mythology ,  the  god  of  jollity  or  feftivity. 
t  1S  Sreac  reaI°n  to  believe  he  was  the  Chamos  of 
the  Moabites  ;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Peor,  Priapus,  and  Bat¬ 
eaus.  He  is  reprefented  under  the  appearance  of  a  young; 
man,  with  an  inflamed  red  countenance,  his  head  in¬ 
clined,  and  crowned  with  flowers;  his  air  drowfy  ;  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  huntfman’s  fpear  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding 
an  inverted  torch  in  lus  right.  His  ftatue  was  placed  at 
the  chanmer  doors  of  new  married  perfons;  his  pedeftai 
crowned  with  flowers. 

CONARION,  or  Conchdes,  a  name  for  the  pineal  gland-, 
a  Imall  gland,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  placed  in  the 

UPP "r  Part  l*iat  >n  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain 
called  the  anus-,  and  tied  by  fume  fibres  to  the  nates. 

It  is  compoied  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  reft  of  the 
brain;  and  has  this  peculiar  to  ir,  that  it  is  fingle  ;  where¬ 
as  all  the  other  parts  are  double.  Hence,  Des  Cartes 
takes  occafion  to  fuppofe  it  the  immediate  place,  or  feat 
ot  the  foul. 

CONATUS,  endeavour,  a  term  frequently  ufed  by  philofo- 
plncal  and  mathematical  writers  ;  nearly  equivalent  to 
tufas. 

Co riatus  fee  ms  to  be  the  fame,  with  refpeft  to  motion, 
that  a  point  is  with  refpeH  to  a  line  ;  at  leaft,  the  two 
have  this  111  common,  that  as  the  point  is  inceptive  of 
the  line,  or  the  term  from  which  it  commences  ;  fo  is 
the  beginning  of  all  motion  called  the  conatus.  Add,  that 
as  in  mathematical  demonftrations,  the  extenfion  of  the 
point  is  conceived  as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all  ;  fo,  in  the 
conatus  of  motion,  there  is  no  regard  to  the  time  where¬ 
in,  or  the  length  which,  it  advances.  Bee  Laws  ^Na¬ 
ture.  J 

Hence,  fome  define  conatus  to  be  a  quantity  of  motion  not 
capable  of  being  expreffed  by  any  time  or  length.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  all  motion  rends  precifely  the  fame  way 
wherein  the  moveable  is  acted  on,  or  determined  by  the 
moving  power.  See  Motion. 

CONCAME.lv  A  j.  ED,  among  Builders ,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuen  roofs  as  are  arched  in  the  vaults. 

CONCAMEHA1IO  was  an  arched  room  in  our  ancient 
churches,  between  the  eaft  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
high  altar  ;  lo  formed,  that  in  proceffions  they  might 
furound  it.  1 

CONCA  fENATION,  in  PhiUfophy,  a  connexion  of  things, 
in  manner  of  a  chain. 

The  concatenation  of  fecond  caufes  is  an  effe£I  of  pro¬ 
vidence.  See  Cause. 

CONCAVE  is  applied  to  the  inner  furface  of  a  hollow 
body  ;  particularly  if  it  be  circular. 

Concave  is  particularly  underftood  of  mirrors  and  lenfes  : 
concave  lenfes  are  either  concave  on  both  fide?,  called  con¬ 
cavo-concave-,  or  concave  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the 
other,  called  plano-concave  ;  or  concave  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other,  called  concavo-convex ,  or  convexo- 
corcave,  as  the  one  or  the  other  furface  is  a  portion  of  a 
lefs  Iphere. 

I  lie  property  of  all  concave  lenfes  is,  that  the  rays  of 
light,  in  palling  through  them,  are  defle&ed,  or  made  to 
recede  irom  one  another ;  as  in  convex  lenfes  they  are 
inflected  towards  each  other;  and  that  the  more,  as  the 
concavity  and  convexity  pertain  to  lefs  circles. 

Hence,  parallel  rays,  as  thofe  from  the  fun,  by  paftinw 
through  a  concave  lens,  become  diverging  ;  diveiging  rays 
arc  made  to  diverge  the  more,  and  converging  rays  are 
either  made  to  converge  lefs,  or  become  parallel,  or  go 
out  diverging. 

lienee. 
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Hence,  obje£ls  viewed  through  concave  lenfes  appear  di- 
miniftied  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  portions  of  lefs 
fpheres  ;  and  this  in  oblique,  as  well  as  in  direft  rays. 
Concave  mirrors  have  the  contrary  effect  to  lenfes  :  they 
refle£l  the  rays  which  fall  on  them,  fo  as  to  make  them 
approach  more  to,  or  recede  from,  each  other  than  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  obje£l  ;  and  that 
the  more  as  the  concavity  is  greater,  or  the  fpheres 
whereof  they  are  fegments,  lefs.  See  Mirrour. 
Hence,  concave  mirrours  magnify  obje£ls  prefcnted  to 
them  ;  and  that  in  a  greater  proportion,  as  they  are  por¬ 
tions  of  greater  fpheres. 

Hence  all'o,  concave  mirrors  have  the  effe£l  of  burning 
obje£ls,  when  placed  in  their  focus.  See  Burning- 
qlass. 

CONCAVITY.  An  arch  of  a  curve  has  its  concavity  turned 
one  way,  when  the  right  lines  that  join  any  two  of  its 
points  are  all  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  arch. 

Archimedes,  intending  to  include  fuch  lines  as  have  rec¬ 
tilinear  parts,  in  his  definition,  fays,  a  line  has  its  con¬ 
cavity  turned  one  way,  when  the  right  lines  that  join  any 
two  of  its  points  are  either  all  upon  one  fide  of  it,  or 
while  fome  fall  upon  the  line  itfelf,  none  fall  upon  the 
oppofite  fide.  Archimed.  de  Sphser.  and  Cyl.  Def.  2. 
Mac  Laurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  180. 

When  two  lines,  having  their  concavity  turned  the  fame 
way,  have  the  fame  terms,  and  the  one  includes  the 
ether,  or  has  its  concavity  towards  it,  the  perimeter  of 
that  which  includes,  is  greater  than  the  perimeter  of 
that  which  is  included.  Archim.  ib.  ax.  2. 

CONCEALERS,  in  Law,  fuch  as  find  out  concealed  lands, 
i.  e.  lands  kept  privily  from  the  king,  by  common  per- 
fons,  having  nothing  to  fiiew  for  their  title,  or  eftatc 
therein. 

They  are  thus  called  per  antiphra/in ,  a  concelando ;  as  mom 
is  a  movendo,  & c.  Lord  Coke  calls  them  turbidum  borni- 
nutn  genus.  See  Misprision. 

CONCENTRA  TED  parting,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Cze men¬ 
tation. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  retiring,  or 
withdrawing  of  a  thing  inwards,  towards  the  centre,  or 
middle. 

External  cold  is  faid  to  concentrate  the  heat  within  bodies  : 
after  meals,  the  natural  warmth  retires,  and  as  it  were 
concentrates ,  to  promote  the  digeflion. 

Concentration  isalfo  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  thehigbeft 
degree  of  mixture,  viz.  that  wherein  two  or  more  atoms 
or  particles  touch,  by  a  reception,  and  intrufion  of  the 
one  within  the  other.  See  Mixtion. 

This  he  takes  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  fixed  bodies  without 
tafte  or  fmell  •,  their  conllitution  being  fo  firm,  that  till 
the  particles  be  detached  from  each  other  by  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  means,  they  cannot  affe£l  thofe  fenfes. 

Concentration,  in  Chemijlry,  confifts  in  approximating 
the  proper  and  integrant  parts  of  a  body,  by  taking  away 
fome  fubflance  interpofed  between  thefe  parts,  and  which 
is  extraneous  and  fuperabundant  to  the  body  to  be  con¬ 
centrated.  Thus,  a  folution  of  any  faline  fubflance  in 
water  may  be  concentrated  by  expelling  part  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  folution. 

But  cuftom  has  applied  the  word  concentration  to  the  de- 
PHLEGMATioN  of  acids,  and  particularly  of  vitriolic 
acid,  by  distillation,  and  of  vinegar  by  conge¬ 
lation. 

Concentration,  or  rebiificalion,  of  vitrolic  acid  by  dif- 
tillation,  is  performed,  in  order  to  purify  it  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  by  which  it  is  weakened,  or  from  the  inflammable 
matter,  which  renders  it  black  and  fulphurcous.  When 
the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is  diluted  is  very 
confiderable,  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  difeharged  in 
ftone  or  glafs  bottles,  without  diftillation.  The  water 
will  exhale,  and  the  acid  be  to  a  great  degree  concentrated. 
But  as  the  quantity  of  remaining  water  is  diminifhed,  it 
adheres  fo  much  the  more  ftrongly  to  the  acid,  and  the 
heat  mud  be  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  raife 
the  acid  with  the  water,  and  diflipate  it  in  open  veflels. 
And  befides,  the  acid,  when  it  is  become  very  ftrong; 
attracts  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  combines  with  it, 
thus  imbibing  as  much  water  from  the  air  as  it  lofes  by 
evaporation.  The  concentration ,  therefore,  mult  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  diftillation.  For  this  purpofe,  a  retort  of  good 
glafs,  capable  of  refilling  acids,  muft  be  half  filled  with 
the  acid,  and  fet  in  a  fand-bath  entirely  covered  with 
fand.  When  a  receiver  has  been  adapted  to  it,  heat 
mull  be  applied,  and  very  gradually  augmented,  till  drops 
are  diftilled.  The  heat  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  concentration,  but  not  fo  as  to  make  the 
acid  boil,  which  might  be  attended  with  pernicious  con- 
fequences.  The  duration  of  this  proceis  depends  on  the 
quality  and  ftrength  of  the  acid.  The  vitriolic  acid  for¬ 
merly”  kept  by  druggifts  required,  that  one  half  of  it 
fhould  be  diftilled,  in  order  to  make  the  remaining  part 
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twice  as  heavy  as  water.  At  prefent,  it  is  much  ftronger 
and  cheaper,  fthat  which  is  ufually  manufactured  for 
fale  is  more  or  lefs  combined  with  inflammable  matter, 
which  may  be  difeharged  from  it  by  a  diftillation  fimilar 
to  that  above  deferibed.  When  the  phlogiflicated  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  acquires  a  ftrong  heat,  and  becomes  confider- 
ably  concentrated,  it  a£ls  upon  the  inflammable  matter, 
diflipating  or  burning  it  :  in  confequence  of  which  the 
liquor  becomes  perfedtly  white  and  tranfparent,  which  is 
a  fign  that  the  operation  is  finilhed.  The  retort  muft  be 
left  in  the  fand-bath  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  the  acid  is  to 
be  poured  into  a  clean,  dry,  cryftal-glafs  bottle,  clofed 
by  a  glafs  Hopper,  and  covered  with  leather.  The  phleg¬ 
matic,  or  fulphureous  liquor,  which  palled  over  into  the 
receiver,  is  called  fpirit  of  Vitkiol.  See  Acid  vitriolic , 
and  Vitriol. 

Concentration  of  vinegar  by  conge lation.  This  method 
was  firft  employed  by  Stahl.  M.  Geoffroy  has  fince  made 
many  experiments  on  the  fubjeft,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Paris  for  1739- 
Acids  refi  ft  congelation  much  more  than  water;  but  if 
vinegar  be  expofed  to  a  cold  marked  by  8  or  10  below  o 
in  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  ice  will  be  formed.  This  ice  confifts  chiefly  of  pure 
water,  and  the  remaining  unfrozen  liquor  is  a  much 
ftronger  vinegar.  If  this  vinegar  be  again  expofed  to  a 
ftronger  degree  of  cold,  a  kind  of  lnowy  ice,  containing 
a  quantity  of  unfrozen  acid,  will  be  produced,  and  the 
remaining  acid  will  hereby  acquire  a  confiderable  degree 
of  additional  ftrength,  which  may  be  again  increafed  by 
repeating  the  congelation  with  greater  cold.  Wines  may 
be  well  concentrated  in  the  fame  way  ;  and  they  thus  ac¬ 
quire  a  thick  confidence,  and  are  preferved  from  injury 
in  the  viciftiiude  of  climates  atid  feafons.  Cold  may  be 
likewife  fuccefsfully  employed  in  northern  countries  to 
concentrate  fea-wafer,  and  to  approximate  the  particles  of 
fait,  by  feparating  the  ice,  which  is  little  elfe  than  pure 
water,  as  foon  as  it  is  formed.  The  mineral  acids  might 
probably  be  concentrated  by  congelation,  though  in  a  very 
low  degree.  Other  methods,  befides  that  above  de¬ 
feribed,  have  been  ufed  for  concentrating  vinegar  :  fuch  as 
fimple  diftillation  ;  and  the  combination  of  this  acid  with, 
fixed  alkalies  and  metals,  and  afterwards  diftilling  the 
falts  refulting  from  fuch  combinations,  whence  a  very 
ftrong  acid  of  vinegar  is  obtained,  called  radical  vinegar. 

See  Macquer’s  Di£l.  Chem.  art.  Concentration.  See 
Vinegar. 

Concentration,  in  DiJUllery.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his.  Eflay 
on  the  Diftiilery,  is  for  introducing  a  method  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  fermentable  parts  of  vegetables,  from  which 
their  fpirits  are  to  be  drawn  by  diftillation  ;  which,  if  it 
can  be  brought  to  be  pra£lifed  in  the  large  way,  will 
prove  of  very  great  ufe  to  the  Britilh  diftiilery,  as  it  will 
greatly  fhorten  the  diftiller’s  bufinefs,  which  at  prefent, 
including  the  brewing,  fermenting,  See.  is  much  too 
long.  He  propofes  only  to  evaporate  carefully  the  wort, 
or  other  tin£lures  or  deco&ions  of  vegetables  made  for 
the  diftilling  of  their  fpirits,  to  the  confidence  of  treacle  : 
in  this  form  they  might  be  fold  to  the  diftiller,  who  might 
keep  them  by  him  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  occafionally 
ufe  them,  by  the  eafy  method  of  reducing  them  into 
wort,  by  mixing  warm  water  with  them. 

Concentration,  in  Medicine,  when  by  an  addition  of 
earthy,  dry,  and  abforbent  fubftances,  the  acid  of  any 
liquor  is  attradled  and  imbibed,  whilft  the  aqueous  parts 
are  left,  and  the  acid  as  it  were  conveyed  into  another 
body,  this  is  called  concentration.  The  ufe  of  this  fpecies 
of  concentration  is  obvious,  in  cafes  where  acidities  are  to 
be  fubdued  or  correfled  :  hence  abforbents  are  called  con¬ 
centrating  medicines.  To  this  belongs  that  fpecies  of  con¬ 
centration,  in  which  by  an  acid  any  body  is  corroded,  and. 
remains  combined  with  it.  Thus  vinegar  firft  combined 
with,  and  then  diftilled  from,  verdegrife,  is  much  ftronger 
than  it  was  before,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called  concen¬ 
trated.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  concentration,  which 
is,  when  alkaline  falts  are  faturated  with  acid  fpirits, 
which  are  fo  retained  in  them,  that  both  in  conjunction 
conftitute  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline,  but  a  neutral 
fait.  The  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  concentration  is  obvious, 
that  is,  to  procure  neutral  falts.  Laftly,  concentration,  in 
an  extenfive  fenfe,  denotes  an  union  or  combination  of 
a  fpirit,  a  fait,  or  a  fulphur,  with  any  body  :  thus,  in 
fublimate  mercury,  which  is  formed  of  quickfilver,  and 
the  acid  of  fea-falt  united  together,  the  fpirit  of  fait  is 
faid  to  be  concentrated. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  Geometry  and  fflrsnomy,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another. 

The  word  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  round  bodies 
and  figures,  viz.  circular,  elliptical  ones,  See.  but  may 
be  likewife  ufed  for  polygons,  drawn  parallel  to  each 
other,  upon  the  fame  centre. 

Concentric  (lands  oppofite  to  excentric, 
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Nonius’s  method  of  graduating  Inftruments,  ccnfifls  In 
defcribiog  with  the  fame  quadrant  45  concentric  arches ,  di¬ 
viding  the  outermoil  into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  into 
8q,  &c. 

CONCEPTACULUM,  among  Botanifs,  a  kind  of  Eeri- 
carpium,  compofed  of  fofc  and  lefs  rigid  valves,  and 
containing  one  cavity. 

CONCEPTION,  in  Logic ,  the  fimple  apprehenfiori,  or  per¬ 
ception,  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without  proceed¬ 
ing  to  affirm,  dr  deiiy,  any  thing  about  it. 

Some  writers  diftinguifh  between  conception  and  percep¬ 
tion  ;  making  the  latter  to  denote  the  confcioufnefs  of  an 
obje£l  when  prtfent,  or  to  include  the  reality  of  its  ob- 
je£l  ;  whereas  conception  exprefles  the  forming  an  idea  of 
an  obje£l  whether  prefent  or  abfent,  or  without  tiny  coi^ 
viftion  of  its  reality.  See  Lord  Kaimcs’s  Eh  Criticifm; 
vol  ii.  p  508. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  make  two  kinds  of  conception ;  the 
one  formal ,  the  other  objective. 

The  f.rjl  is  defined  to  be  the  immediate  and  adlual  repre- 
fentation  of  any  thing  propofed  to  the  mind  ;  on  which 
footing,  it  fiiould  be  the  fame  thing  to  the  underftanding; 
that  a  "word  or  voice  is  to  the  ear  ;  whence  fome  alfo  call 
it  verbum  mentis. 

The  fecund  is  the  thing  itfelf  reprefented  by  a  formal  'ex¬ 
ception.  But  others  explode  the  notion  of  an  objective  con¬ 
ception,  as  being,  in  reality,  no  conception  at  all ;  except¬ 
ing  where  the  mind  contemplates  its  own  adds,  &c. 
Formal  or  proper  conceptions,  are  fubdivided  into  univocal, 
where  feveral  things  are  diflinttiy  reprefented  as  under 
fome  common  ratio,  or  in  the  fame  degree  of  perfection; 
analogous,  where  feveral  things  are  reprefented  as  under 
fome  proportional  likenefs  ;  -and  equivocal, -where  they  are 
reprefented  immediately  as  fuch,  without  regard  to  any 
common  ratio  or  likenefs. 

Conception,  in  Medicine,  denotes  the  firfl  formation  of 
the  embrio,  or  feetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  of  commix¬ 
ture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  tiiat  of  the  fe¬ 
male,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  immediately  pro¬ 
duces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptems  of  conception,  or  pregnancy  are,,  when 
in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  add,  a  fmall  pain  is  per¬ 
ceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with  fome  gentle 
commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  within 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  months,  the  menfes  ceafe 
to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs  quantity  than  ufual.  Upon  the 
firfl  failure  of  this  kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the 
feries  of  her  weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
time  before  elapfed  ;  after  this,  or  between  the  feeond 
or  third  months,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother  ; 
who  hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vomit¬ 
ing,  loathing,  longing,  Sec.  About  this  time  the  breads 
bemn  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a  lit- 
tle^rnilk;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them :  the 
eves  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  fird  months 
of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner,  and  llenderer  ; 
the  abdomen  being  alfo  depreiltd  ;  though  it  afterwaids 
didends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  efFetted,  is  thus  laid 
down  by  the  modern  writers  :  in  the  fuperficies  of  the 
ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid  fphe- 
rules,  confiding  of  two  concentric  membranes,  filled 
with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  connected  to  the  furface 
of  the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a  thick  calix, 
contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  minute  ramifications 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell,  raid, 
and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the  form  of 
papilla: ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the  dalk,  it  is  at 
length  feparated  from  it  ;  leaving  behind  it  a  hollow  ci¬ 
catrix,  in  the  broken  membrane  of  the  ovary  ;  which, 
howeyer,  foon  grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  dill  adhering  to  the  ovary, 
feetufes  have  been  frequently  found  :  whence  it  appears, 
that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving  their  Itruc- 
ture  from  the  vefiels  of  the  ovary,  and  their  liquor  from 

the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence,  alfo,  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  being 
fweiled,  and  ftiffened  by  the  act  of  venery,  with  their 
mufcular  fimbriae,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the  ovaries, 
comprefs  them,  and  by  that  comprclfioii  expand  their 
own  mouths :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  mature,  and  de¬ 
tached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their  cavities-,  and 
thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  where 
they  mav  either  be  cherifhed  and  retained,  as  when  they 
meet  with  the  male  feed;  or,  if  they  want  that,  again 

expelled.  _  <  t 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abortions,  foe- 
tufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  Fallopian 
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tubes,  Sec.  For,  in  coition,  the  male  feed,  abounding 
with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a  great  force,  a 
brifk  h&at,  and,  probably,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  which  oh  this  occafion  is  opener,  and  through 
the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary,  into  the  uterus  itfelf; 
which  now,  in  like  manner,  becomes  more  active,  tur¬ 
gid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moiftened  with  the  flux  of  its 
lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means  of  the  tifillation  excited  in 
the  nervous  papillae  by  the  attrition  againfl  the.  rugae  of 
the  vagina. 

The  femeri  thus  difpofed  in  the  uteru«;  is  retained,  heat¬ 
ed,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  conftrictiqn  of  the 
uterus  itfelf ;  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  the  finefl  and 
molt  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated  pores  of 
the  membranula  of  the  oviim,  now  become  glandulous, 
is  thefe  retained,  nourifhed,  dilated,  grows  to  its  umbi¬ 
licus,  or  navel  ;  ftifles  the  other  lefs  lively  animalcules  ; 
and  thus  'is  conception  effected. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in  any  part 
•where  the  femeii  meets  with  an  ovum  :  thus,  whether  it 
be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary,  and 
there  call  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether  if  meet  with  it  in 
fome  recefs  of  the  tube  itfelf ;  or,  laftJy,  whether  it  join 
it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it  may  (till  have  the  fame 
effect,  as  it  appears  from  obfervation  aflualfv  to  have. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  conception  is  then'  moll  perfect, 
when  the  two,  viz.  the  femen  arid  ovum,  are  carried  at 
the  fame  time  into  the  uterus,  and  there  mixed,  8cc, 
Other  anatomifls  chooie  to  fuppofe  the  male  feed  taken 
up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins  which  open 
into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with  the  blood  ;  by 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  carried,  duly 
prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate  the  eggs.  See 
Generation. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women  may 
poffibiy  conceive  in  their  fleep,  and  be  with  child,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  ocdalion  of  it. 

As  ridiculous  and  abfurd  as  this  doctrine  may  appear  to 
the  generality  of  the  wot  Id,  no  lefs  an  author  than  Geq- 
fili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  diflertation.  Aft. 
Erud.  ann.  1715.  p.  122.  See  Pregnancy. 
Conception,  immaculate ,  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a  feafl 
eftablifhed  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  particularly 
with  regai d  to  her  having  been  conceived  and  born  im¬ 
maculate:  i.  e.  without  original  fin;  held  in  the  Romifh 
church  on  the  eighth  of  December. 

Allatius,  in  his  Prolegomena  on  Damafcenus,  endeavours! 
to  prove  this  feafl  to  have  been  celebrated  by  fevetal 
churches  in  the  Eafl,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  It 
was  firfl  eftablilhed  in  France  about  the  year  1140;  hue 
it  had  been  obferved  in  England,  in  confequence  of  the 
zeal  of  archbifnop  Anfelni,  before  this  period. 

The  immaculate  conception  is  the  great  fubject  of  controverfy 
between  the  Scotiils  and  Ihomifts;  the  former  main¬ 
taining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it. 

The  Dominicans  efpoufed  the  party  cf  St.  Thomas,  and 
held  out  a  long  time  in  defence  of  the  Virgin’s  being  con¬ 
ceived  in  original  fin  ;  they  were  condemned  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  in  1308,  at  the  profecution  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  and  were  obliged  to  retract.  The  council 
of  Trent,  fefT.  v.  in  the  decree  of  original  Jin,  declares  it 
rot  to  be  the  intention  of  the  council  to  include  the  Vir¬ 
gin  under  it;  her  conception  it  calls  immaculate ;  and  ap¬ 
points  the  conllitutions  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  it. 

This  controverfy  between  the  Dominicans  and  Francif- 
cans  was  revived  in  the  feventeenth  century;  and  a  fef- 
tival  was  appointed  by  Clement  XI.  in  1708,  to  be  ce¬ 
lebrated  throughout  the  llomifh  church  :  howtver,  the 
Dominicans  perfill  in  denying  the  obligation  of  this  law, 
and  in  maintaining  their  ancient  doctrines. 

In  the  three  Spanifh  military  orders  of  St.  James  of  the 
Sword,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a 
vow,  at  their  admiffiori,  to  defend  the  immaculate  concep¬ 
tion.  This  refolution  was  firfl  taken  in  1652. 

Peter  d’Alva  and  Aftorga  have  publifhed  forty-eight  huge 
volumes  in  folio,  on  the  myfteries  of  the  conception. 
Conception,  religious  of  the  order  of.  See  Theatines. 
CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  a  number,  or  company  of  mu- 
ficians,  playing,  or  finging  the  fame  fong,  or  piece  af 
mu fic,  together. 

The  defignation  of  a  full  concert  for  violins  is  two  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  two  fecond  violins,  a  tenor  violin,  and  a  vio- 
lencello,  with  a  thorough  bafs  for  the  harpfichord. 

The  word  concert  may  be  applied  where  the  mufic  is  only 
melody,  i.  e.  where  the  performers  are  all  either  in  uni- 
fon,  or  only  at  the  interval  of  an  o£lave  ;  but  it  is  more 
properly,  as  well  as  more  ufually,  unde*ftood  of  har¬ 
mony,  or  where  the  itiufic  confifls  of  divers  parts,  as 
bafs,  tenor,  &c. 
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CONCERTANTE,  in  Italian  Mafic,  is  ufed  for  the  reciting 
parts  of  a  piece  in  mufic,  to  diltinguifti  them  from  thofe 
which  fing  only  in  the  grand  chorus.  Grailine.au  makes 
concertante  fignify  thofe  parts  that  fing  or  play  throughout 
the  whole  piece.  BrofT.  Di£L  Muf.  in  voc.  Muf.  Di£l. 

P-  35- 

CONCERTATO,  in  Italian  Mufic,  isufed  fora  piece  com- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may  have 
their  recitals,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  voices, 
or  inftruments  :  thus  they  fay  Tnejfie  conciliate .  Jalmi  con- 
certati ,  a  2,  a  3,  a  4,  voci,  Sec.  Broil'.  Di£t.  Muf.  in 
voc. 

CONCERTO  grofio ,  in  Italian  Alufic ,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
grand  chorus  of  a  concert,  or  thofe  places  where  all  the 
l'everal  parts  perform  or  play  together.  BrofT.  Di£L  Muf. 
in  voc. 

CONCESSI,  a  term  much  ufed  in  conveyances,  See.  Its 
effect  is  to  create  a  covenant,  as  deli  does  a  war¬ 
ranty. 

CONCESSION,  in  Rherotic,  a  figure  whereby  fomething 
is  granted,  or  allowed  to  the  adverfnry,  either  to  prevent 
being  detained  by  unneceffary  incidents,  or  to  make  fome 
advantage  of.  I  will  not  contejl  with  you  the  reality  of  the 
contrail ;  what  I  plead  for,  is  relief  againfi  the  injufiice  of  it. 
True,  Jhe  is  fair  ;  but  ought  /he  not  to  Jhew  her  acknowledge¬ 
ments  to  heaven  for  the  favour ,  by  making  a  virtuous  ufe  of 
her  beauty  ? 

CONCESSIT,  fur,  in  Law,  a  fpecies  of  fine. 

CONCHA,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  a  genus  of  bivalve  ihells, 
the  animal  inhabiting  which  is  called  tethys.  This  is  a 
very  comprehenfive  genus,  comprifing  the  oyster, 
CIIAMA,  MUSCLE,  HEART -fhell,  PECTEN,  SOLEN,  & C. 

Concha,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  the  fecond,  or  inward 
cavity  of  the  auricle,  or  external  EAR  ;  reaching  to  the 
entrance  of  the  auditory  dudd. 

The  word  has  its  origin  from  a  refemblance  this  cavity 
bears  to  a  fea-Jhell ,  called  in  Latin  concha.' 

Some  alfo  give  the  fame  name  to  the  firft  cavity  of  the 
inward  ear,  which  others  call  the  drum\  and  others  to 
the  veltibulum  of  the  labyrinth,  which  is  the  fecond  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  internal  ear. 

Concha,  Xoyxiu  in  Antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  among  the 
Athenians,  which  contained  two  myflra ,  or  half  an  ounce. 
As  much  oil  as  it  was  capable  of  holding,  weighed  five 
drams  one  fcruple  and  twenty  grains,  according  to 
Gor.  Defin.  Pitifci  Lex.  8c  Eifenchom.  Others  think 
that  the  concha  contained  three  fpoonfuls,  ninety-fix  of 
which  filled  a  pint  veffel  (fxtarius)  ;  a  fextarius  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  thirty-two  concha ,  and  fix  fextarii 
made  one  congius ,  a  meafure  equivalent  to  our  three 
quarts,  according  to  Salmaf.  Exerc.  Plinian.  and  Bodteus, 
in  Theophrafi.  According  to  Fernelius,  the  concha  was 
equivalent  to  two  rnyftra,  or  five  fpoonfuls;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jacobus  Sylvius,  are  equivalent  to  fix  drams. 
According  to  Galen,  in  his  work  De  Ponderibus  &  Men- 
furis,  cap.  xi.  the  concha  magnet  contained  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  with  the  acetabulum ,  which  in  liquid  meafure  was  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  and  in  weight  fifteen  drams.  The 
concha  minor  was  in  liquid  meafure  half  an  ounce,  and  in 
weight  five  drams. 

Concha  anatifera ,  in  the  hifiory  of  fliell-fifh.  See  Ana- 

TIFERA  concha. 

Conchas  anomia,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  name  of  a  fofiile 
fliell-fifh,  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fpecies,  but  not  known  in  any  of  them  living,  on 
the  fhores  or  in  the  Teas  of  our  own  or  other  countries. 
In  Gloucefterfhire,  and  fome  other  of  our  counties,  thefe 
are  found  as  common  as  pebbles  on  the  ploughed  lands 
in  other  places.  They  are  a  fort  of  bivalve  fhell,  the 
valves  of  which  are  of  unequal  extent,  both  of  them  con¬ 
vex,  and  the  head  or  beak  of  the  longer  valve  crooked, 
and  falling  over  the  head  of  the  other.  See  Tab.  of  Fojf. 
dafs  9. 

The  great  general  difiinElion  of  this  numerous  clafs  of 
bodies,  is  into  thofe  which  are  of  a  fmooth  furface,  and 
thofe  which  are  of  a  ftriated  or  rough  one. 

Others  alfo  of  the  fame  clafs,  or  of  one  very  nearly  allied 
to  it,  are  found  in  many  of  our  inland  counties,  fome 
very  long  from  the  cardo,  or  hinge,  to  the  margin  ;  and 
others  very  fhort,  and  very  long  the  contrary  way.  They 
are  found  indifferently  in  all  forts  of  firata,  in  earth,  in 
(tone,  in  fand,  and  among  gravel. 

Concha  fortificata,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  the  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  genus  of  Ihells,  called  by  others  the 
MUREX. 

Concha  globofa ,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  name  of  a  large 
genus  of  Ihells,  called  by  authors  the  dolium,  and  in 
French  the  tonne . 

CoNCHiE  latitans  mufculus ,  a  name  given  by  Riolanus,  and 
others,  to  onp  of  »he  mufcles  of  the  ear,  called  by  Cow- 
p <tj  internus  auris,  and  by  Aibir.us,  very  properly,  tke  ten- 

jfor  tympani. 


Concha  mar  gar  atf era,  3  name  fometimes  ufed  for  thofe 
^  mytult  which  produce  pearls.  See  Muscle. 

Concha;  narium  inferiors ,  in  Anatomy,  or  inferior  {hells 
of  the  noftrils,  are  two  in  number,  fituated  in  the  nafal 
fojfia,  under  the  openings  of  the  maxillary  finus,  and  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  lower  orifices  of  the  lachrymal 
dufts.  They  cover  thefe  orifices  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fuperior  concha  of  the  ethmoidal  bone  cover 
the  maxillary  openings.  They  are  conneaed  with  the 
o/Ja  maxi  Hat  ia,  palati,  and  unguts ,  and  fometimes  wirh  the 
os  ethmoides.  They  complete  the  bony  ftrudure  of  the 
nofe,  augment  its  furface,  and  render  it  proportionable 
to  the  extent  of  the  organ  of  fmell,  and  of  the  pituitary 
membrane.  Winflow.  1 

Concha;  proprius  mufculus  novus,  a  name  given  by  Santo¬ 
rini  to  a  mufde  of  the  ear,  called  by  Albinus,  and  the 
French  writers,  aurus  ala  anterior. 

Concha  fptflrorum,  the  fpeflrefiell,  a  name  given  by  au¬ 
thors  .0  a  ipecies  of  voluta,  from  fome  odd  figures  de¬ 
ferred  on  its  furface,  reprefenting.rough  draughts  of  ter¬ 
rible  phantoms.  It  is  an  elegant  fhell,  of  a  middle  fize, 
and  is  of  a  white  ground,  and  the  figures  are  reddifh  ; 
thefe  form  three  large  and  broad  bands,  furrounding  the 
fhell  at  top  and  bottom,  and  in  the  middle;  and  between 
thefe  there  are  feveral  feries  of  fmall  fpots.  It  is  a  fcarce 
fhell,  and  ufually  fells  at  a  large  price. 

Concha  Tcneris,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  the  name  by  which  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  chama  are  called.  The  fhell  is  univalve, 
wreathed,  and  has  a  fmall  longitudinal  and  denticulated, 
chink,  or  apertuce,  in  it.  It  is  alfo  called  concha  pore el- 
lana,  from  its  aperture  in  fome  meafure  refembling  the 
mouth,  of  a  hog  ;  and  concha  Erythraa ,  from  its  being 
found  in  the  Red  Sea,  called  Erythraum.  It  is  alfo  called 
concha  Cytheriaca,  from  Venus,  who  received  the  epi¬ 
thet  Cytheraa ,  from  Cythera,  a  Grecian  illand.  Tiiat 
this  fifh  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  an  aliment,  we  read 
in  Seneca,  Ep.  95.  Mundius  afferts  that  they  prove  a 
ftirr.ulus  to  venery,  and  provoke  urine.  Rondeletius  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thefe  fhells  are  an  ingredient  in  the  pilu- 
lula  de  bdellio ,  for  removing  fluxes,  and  curing  ulcers  in 
the  uterus.  But  inftead  of  the  concha  venerea ,  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  generally  ufe  cockles.  Excellent  dentifrices  are 
prepared  from  this  fhell,  which  is  alfo  ufed  for  curing 
ulcers  in  the  cahthus  of  the  eye,  and  the fifiula  lachry¬ 
mals.  It  is  remarkably  drying,  without  exciting  any 
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The  powder  of  thefe  {hells  muft  be  owned  to  poffcfs  an 
abforbent  drying  quality;  but  that  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  or  any  other  ciicumftance,  their  powder  is  prefer- 
^  able  to  that  of  other  {hells,  is  by  no  means  probable. 
CON  CHI  I ES  marmor ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and  remarkable  for 
containing  a  great  number  of  fea-fhells,  and  other  marine 
bodies  immerfed  in  it. 

or  Conchilis,  m  Crcometry,  3  curve  line 
which  always  approaches  nearer  a  firait  line  to  which  it 
is  inclined,  but  never  meets  it. 

It  is  inferibed  thus :  draw  a  right  line  B  D  (Tab.  Analy /is, 
fig.  1.)  and  another  AC,  perpendicular  to  it  in  E;  draw 
any  number  of  right  lines,  as  C  M,  C  M,  cutting  B  D  in 
Q  ;  make  QM  =  Q^N  —  AExrEF ;  the  curve  wherein 
the  points  M  M  are  found,  is  the  conchilis ,  or  conchois 
prima-,  fo  called  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  The  other 
wherein  the  points  N  N  are  found,  is  the  conchois  fecunda ; 
the  right  line  BD  the  rule,  the  point  C  the  pole.  The 
inventor  alfo  contrived  an  inftrument,  whereby  the  firft 
conchois  may  be  deferibed  mechanically :  thus,  in  the  rule 
A  D  (Tab.  Analy fis,  fig-.  2.)  is  a  channel  or  groove  cut,  fo 
that  a  fmooth  nail,  firmly  fixed  in  the  moveable  rule  CB, 
in  the  point  F,  may  Aide  freely  within  it:  into  the  rule 
EG  is  fixed  another  nail  in  K,  for  the  moveable  rule 
C  B  to  Hide  upon. 

If  then  the  rule  B  C  be  fo  moved,  as  that  the  nail  F  paffes 
along  the  canal  A  D  ;  the  ftvle,  or  point  in  C,  will  de- 
feribe  the  firft  conchoid. 

Now  let  A  (fig.  1 .) ;  AE^;  PE=MR=a-,; 
wherefore,  as  a*  increafes,  a—x,  or  M  R  will  decreafe ; 
and  therefore  the  curve  continually  approaches  nearer  to 
the  rule  B  D. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  right  line  NO 
muft  continually  decreafe;  and  therefore  that  the  fecond 
conchoid,  alfo,  muft  continually  approach  nearer  the  rule. 
But  inafmuch  as  between  each  conchoid  and  the  right  line 
B  D,  there  will  be  the  right  line  QJM  or  Q_N,  equal  to 
A  E  ;  neither  of  the  conchoids  can  concur  with  the  right 
line  BD  :  confequently,  B  is  an  afymptote  of  each  con¬ 
choid.  See  Asymptote. 

There  will  be  other  kinds  of  conchoids  produced,  if  C  E* 
c  Q_:  :  QJVI  :  A  E ;  or  indefinitely,  if  C  Em  :  C  Qm  •  - 
QMm  :  A  Em :  wherefore,  if  C  E —b,  E  Aara,  C 

then  a b=.xy  ;  and  for  infinite  conchoid s, 
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CONCHY  LI  A.  See  Shelias*. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  G!afs  Art,  is  for  the  cryftal  glafs 
what  the  founder  is  at  the  green  glafs-houfes.  He  is 
the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait  on  allies 
and  fand,  and  works  them  with  a  ftrong  fire,  tiil  they 
run  into  lumps,  and  become  white;  and  if  the  metal  be 
too  hard,  and  confequently  brittle,  he  adds  fait,  or 
alhes ;  and  if  too  foft,  fand  ;  ftill  mixing  them  to  a  fit 
temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the  working. 

CONCILIO  —  Querela  corum  rege  iff  Concilio.  See  Qjj  E- 

RELA. 

CONCINNOUS  intervals ,  in  Mufic.  See  Intervals. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  Antiquity,  a  fhout  railed  by  thofe 
prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet  fire  to  the 
funeral  pile.  See  Shout.  The  word  was  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fignal  given  to  the  Roman  foldiers  to  de¬ 
camp,  whence  the  exprefiion  conclamare  vaj'a ;  and  con- 
clamari  arma,  was  a  fignal  for  battle.  It  was  likewife 
ufed  for  a  practice  of  calling  to  a  perfon  deceafed  three 
times  by  his  name,  and  when  no  reply  was  returned, 
they  thus  expreffed  his  deceafe,  conclamatum  eft.  Whence 
the  fame  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  ceffation  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  an  affembly,  or  meeting  of  all  the  cardi¬ 
nals  that  are  at  Rome,  {hut  up  for  the  election  of  a 

POPE. 

The  conclave  had  its  rife  in  the  year  1270,  and  on  this 
occafion  :  Clement  IV.  being  dead  at  Viterbo,  in  1268, 
the  cardinals  were  two  years  without  being  able  to  agree 
on  the  eleflion  of  a  fuccefl'or  :  in  effect,  things  were 
carried  to  fuch  pafs,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  without  coming  to  any  conclufion  at  all. 
The  inhabitants  of  Viterbo,  then,  being  apprifed  of  their 
defign,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventure,  then  at  Viter¬ 
bo,  fhut  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  locked  up  the  car¬ 
dinals  in  the  pontifical  palace  adjoining  to  the  cathedral, 
till  they  were  brought  to  a  better  underftanding. 

Hence  arofe  the  cuftom  which  has  fince  prevailed,  of 
fhutting  up  the  cardinals  in  a  fingle  palace,  till  they  have 
ele£led  the  pope. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  conclave ,  as  related  by  Onuph. 
Panvinius,  Ciaconius,  and  Papebroch. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  wherein  the  ele£lion 
of  the  pope  is  performed  ;  which  is,  now,  at  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  in  the  Vatican  ;  though  Gregory  X.  and  Clement 
V.  appointed  it  fhould  always  be  held  in  the  place  where 
the  laft  pope  fhould  die. 

While  the  affair  is  in  hand,  if  it  be  in  winter,  the  walls 
and  windows  are  all  mured  up,  excepting  only  a  fingle 
pane,  to  give  a  little  light;  in  fummer  the  windows  are 
not  doled  ;  but  the  great  door  of  the  hall  is  fecured  with 
four  locks,  and  four  bolts  ;  an  aperture  being,  however, 
left,  through  which  to  fupply  the  imprifoned  prelates 
with  victuals. 

In  the  hall,  which  is  very  ample,  there  are  cells  or 
flails  ere&ed  for  as  many  cardinals  as  are  to  be  prefent 
at  the  ele&ion  ;  the  cells  being  only  feparated  by  deal 
boards. 

The  cells  are  marked  with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
are  diflributed  to  the  cardinals  by  lot  :  each  cardinal  puts 
his  arms  on  the  cell  that  falls  to  his  fhare. 

After  the  affembly  has  continued  three  days,  they  are 
only  allowed  one  difh  for  a  meal ;  and  after  fifteen  days 
more,  only  bread  and  water:  though  this  rule  is  not 
very  ftridly  regarded. 

Each  cardinal  is  allowed  two  conclavijls ,  or  fervants  to 
attend  him,  and  to  be  Ihut  up  with  him. 

The  ele&ion  is  begun  ten  days  after  the  pope’s  deceafe, 
and  decided  by  a  majority  of  two  parts  in  three  of  the 
cardinals  prefent. 

Thefe  regulations  were  principally  eflablifhed  by  Gre¬ 
gory  X.  in  1274,  and  Clement  VI.  in  1351. 

Matthew  Paris  fays,  the  word  conclave  anciently  fignified 
the  pope’s  wardrobe. 

It  is  a  popular  proverb  in  Italy,  chi  entra  pa-pa,  efee  cardi- 
nale ;  he  who  enters  pope,  comes  out  cardinal  ;  q.  d.  he 
who  according  to  common  report  will  be  eledled  pope, 
ordinarily  is  not. 

CONCLUSION,  in  Law ,  is  where  a  man  by  bis  own  a£l 
upon  record  hath  charged  himfelf  with  a  duty  or  other 
thing,  or  confeffed  any  matter  whereby  he  fhall  be  con¬ 
cluded :  as  if  a  fherifF  returns  that  he  hath  taken  the  body 
upon  a  capias,  and  hath  not  the  body  in  court,  at  the  day 
of  the  return  of  the  writ;  by  the  return,  the  fheriff  is 
concluded  from  plea  of  efcapc,  &c.  Terms  de  Ley,  I53, 
&c.  In  another  fenfe  the  word  conclufton  fignifies  the 
end  of  any  plea,  replication,  &c.  and  a  plea  to  the  writ, 
is  to  conclude  to  the  writ  ;  a  plea  in  bar,  to  conclude  to  the 
a£lion,  &c.  Conclufion  of  plea  in  bar  {hall  be,  et  hoc  pa¬ 
rents  eft  verificare  : — of  other  pleas  ct  de  hoc  ponit  fe  ft  per 
patriam.  Kifch.  219,  220. 

Conclusion,  in  Logic ,  the  laft  part  of  an  argument;  or 
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the  confequencC  drawn  from  fomething  either  afTumed 
or  proved  before. 

Th z  conclufion  of  an  argument  contains  two  parts:  the 
confequent,  which  is  the  matter  of  it :  and  the  confluence, 
which  is  its  form,  and  which,  of  a  fimple  abfolute  pro-^ 
pofition,  renders  the  conclufion  relative  to  the  premjfes 
whence  it  is  drawn. 

The  queftion,  and  conclufion,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  are  the 
fame  ideas,  only  confidered  in  different  views,  or  rela¬ 
tions  :  in  the  queftion  they  are  confidered  as  doubtful ; 
in  the  conclufion  as  void  of  doubt. 

Conclusion,  in  oratory,  confifis  of  two  parts';  the  re¬ 
capitulation^  enumeration, and  the  PASsfuNS. 
CONCLUSIVE  Conjundlions,  See  Conjunction. 

CONCOCTION,  in  Medicine,  the  change  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  & c.  to  become  chyle. 

This  change  confifis  in  deflroying  the  texture  and  cohe- 
fion  of  the  parts  of  the  food  ;  preparing  part  of  it  for 
fome  particular  ferviceof  the  animal  frame,  and  the  relt 
to  be  carried  off  as  excrements,  by  proper  einunftories. 
The  ancients  gave  the  term  coction,  or  concoflion ,  to 
what  we  now  ordinarily  call  digejlion  ;  from  a  notion  of 
the  food’s  being,  as  it  were,  boiled  in  the  ftomach  ;  and 
its  nutritious  juice  expreffed  by  the  heat  of  the  adjacent 
parts. 

They  afligned  two  concofiions ,  viz.  one  in  the  ftomachj 
and  a  fecond  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  &c.  which  latter 
they  attributed  to  the  admixture  of  the  bile  and  pancre¬ 
atic  juice. 

The  concoftion  of  the  aliments  in  the  ftomach,  is  their 
digestion,  or  reduction  to  a  fort  of  emulfion  or  chyle* 
By  the  concoflion  of  the  humours,  the  writers  of  infti- 
tutes  mean,  the  redudlion  of  the  chyle  to  blood,  which 
is  called  the  fecond  concodlion ;  and  alfo  the  reparation  of 
any  fluid  from  the  blood,  by  means  of  glands  dellined  for 
this  ufe,  which  is  called  the  third  concodlion. 

It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  faults  arifing  from  any  de¬ 
feat  in  the  firft:  concotlion ,  are  not  mended  in  the  fecond, 
nor  thofe  from  the  fecond  by  the  third  ;  that  is  when  the 
aliment  is  not  fufficeintly  comminuted  in  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  the  particles  of  the  chyle  are  not  fmall  enough 
to  circulate  regularly  through  the  minute  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  and  be  converted  into  good  blood  :  it  not  being 
poffible  for  the  organs  of  fanguification  to  diffolve  far¬ 
ther  the  particles  they  receive  from  the  ftomach.  Hence 
thefe  particles  being  too  large  to  circulate  through  the 
capillary  arteries,  obftrudlions  and  all  their  confequences 
proceed.  And  the  third  concotlion,  that  is  in  the  glands, 
is  not  better  adapted  to  the  farther  diffolution  of  thefe 
particles  than  the  fecond.  James’s  Medical  Diet*  art, 
Co£lion. 

The  feveral  concofiions  in  the  body,  with  regard  to  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  have  been  fince  reduced  to  five:  thofe  are 
chyi.osis  for  chyle,  chymosis  for  chyme,  hasmato- 
sis  fot  blood,  pneumatosis  for  fpirits,  and  sperma- 
tosis  for  feed. 

CONCOMITANT,  in  Theology,  fomething  that  accompa¬ 
nies,  or  goes  along  with,  another. 

Concomitant  grace,  is  that  which  God  affords  us  during 
the  c'ourfe  of  our  a£lions  to  enable  us  to  perform  them  ; 
and  as  the  Roman  fchoolmen  fay,  to  render  them  me- 
ritorius. 

Concomitant  Neceftity.  See  Necessity. 

CONCORD,  Form  of,  in  Ecckftaflical  Hiftory,  aftandard- 
book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  iri 
1576,  and  thence  called  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  and  re¬ 
viewed  at  Berg,  by  fix  Lutheran  do£lors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andrcae.  This  book 
contains  in  two  parts,  a  fyllem  of  doclrine,  the  fub- 
feription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion,  and 
a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who  differ¬ 
ed  from  the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  refpe£l  to 
the  majefty  and  omniprefence  of  Chrifl’s  body,  and  the 
real  manducation  of  his  flefh  and  blood  in  the  eucharift. 
It  was  firft  impofed  on  the  Saxons  by  Auguflus,  and  00 
cafioned  great  oppofition  and  diflurbance,  both  among 
the  Lutherans  and  reformed.  The  difpute  about  it  was 
revived  in  Switzerland  in  1718,  when  the  rnagiftrates  of 
Bern  publifhed  an  order  for  adopting  it  as  the  rule  o£ 
faith  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  a  conteft,  that  re¬ 
duced  its  credit  and  authority.  Mofheim*s  Eccl.  Hill,  by 
Dr.  Maclaine,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  &c.  and  vol.  v.  p.  98. 

Concord,  in  Grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  conilruc- 
tion,  whereby  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  among 
themfelves,  i.  e.  whereby  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  cafe, 
number,  gender,  &c.  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and 
perfon,  with  nouns  and  pronouns. 

The  rules  of  concord  ate  generally  the  fame  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  as  being  of  the  nature  of  what  is  in  ufe  almolt 
every-where,  for  the  better  diftinguifhing  of  difeourfe. 
Thus,  the  diftindlion  of  the  two  numbers  Angular  and 

plural, 
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plural,  obliges  us  to  make  the  adje&ive  agree  with  the 
fubffantive  in  number;  that  is,  to  put  the  one  either  in 
this  or  that  number,  according  as  the  other  is  :  for  the 
fubffantive  being  the  thing  confufedly,  though  dire&ly, 
marked  by  the  adjedive ;  if  the  fubffantive  word  mark 
feveral,  there  are  feveral  fubjeds  of  the  form  marked  by 
the  adjedive,  and  of  confequence  this  fliould  be  in  the 
plural  ;  as  homines  dodii,  & c. 

Again,  the  diffindion  of  tnafculine,  and  feminine,  ren¬ 
ders  it  neceffary  to  put  the  fubiiantive  and  adjective  in  the 
fame  degree. 

And  verbs  fhould  have  concord  or  agreement  with  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  number  and  perfon. 

If  any  thing  occur  apparently  oontiary  to  thofe  rules,  it  is 
by  a  figure  ,  i.  e.  fomething  is  implied,  or  the  ideas  are 
confidered  more  than  the  words  themfelves. 

Concord,  in  Law ,  is  the  agreement  between  two  parties 
who  intend  the  levying  a  tine  of  lands  to  one  another, 
how  and  in  what  manner  it  (hall  pafs. 

Concord  is  alfo  an  agreement  made  upon  any  trefpafs 
committed  (betwixt  two,  or  more);  and  is  divided  into 
concord  executory,  and  concord  executed. 

Plowden  obferves,  that  the  fii ft  binds  not,  being  imper¬ 
fect  ;  but  the  latter  is  perfect,  and  binds  the  party. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  concords  executory  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  bind  no  lets  than  thole  executed. 

toxcoRD,  in  Mujic ,  denotes  the  relation  of  two  founds 
which  are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied 
in  fucceffion  or  confonance. 

If  two  fingle  founds  be  in  fuch  a  relation,  or  have  fuch 
a  difference  of  tune,  as  that,  being  founded  together, 
they  make  a  mixture,  or  compound  found,  which  affeds 
the  ear  with  pleafure;  that  relation  is  called  concord: 
and  whatever  two  founds  make  an  agreeable  compound 
in  confonance,  thofe  fame  will  always  be  pleafing  in 
fucceffion,  or  will  follow  each  other  agreeably. 

The  reverfe  of  concord,  is  what  we  call  a  discord  ; 
which  is  a  denomination  of  all  the  relations  or  differences 
of  tune  that. have  a  difpleafing  effed. 

Concord  and  harmony  are,  in  effed,  the  fame  thing; 
though  cuftom  has  applied  them  differently.  As  concord 
expreffes  the  agreeable  effed  of  two  founds  in  confon¬ 
ance  :  fo  harmony  expreffes  the  fame  fort  of  agreement 
in  a  great  number  of  founds  in  confonance;  add,  that 
harmony  always  implies  confonance;  but  concord  is  feme- 
times  applied  to  fucceffion  :  though  never  but  when  the 
terms  will  make  an  agreeable  confonance:  whence  it  is 
that  Dr.  Holder,  and  fome  other  writers,  ufe  the  word 
confonance  for  what  we  call  concord. 

Unifonance,  then,  being  the  relation  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  tunes  of  two  found',  all  the  unifonsarc  concords, 
and  in  the  fir  it  decree :  but  an  interval  being  a  difference 
of  tune,  or  a  relation  of  inequality  between  two  found.', 
becomes  a  concord  or  difeord,  according  to  the  circum- 
ltancesof  that  particular  relation.  Indeed,  fome  reffrain 
concord  to  intervals,  and  make  a  difference  of  tune  efl'en- 
tial  thereto  ;  but  that  is  precarious:  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
thinks,  that  as  the  word  implies  agt cement,  it  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  unifon  in  the  fn ft  degree. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  affirm  the  rcafon  or  foundation  of  concor¬ 
dance  :  the  difference  of  tune,  we  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  take  their  rife  from  the  different  proportions  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  fonorous  body,  i.  e.  of  the  velo¬ 
city  of  thofe  vibrations  in  their  recourfes  ;  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  thofe  recourfes  are,  the  more  acute  will  be  the 
tune,  and  vice  verfa. 

But  the  effential  difference  between  concord  and  difeord 
lies  deeper:  there  does  not  appear  any  natural  aptitude  in 
the  two  founds  of  a  concord ,  to  determine  it  to  give  us  a 
pleafing  frnfation,  more  than  in  the  two  founds  of  a  dif¬ 
eord:  thefe  different  effects  ate  merely  arbitrary,  and 
muff  berefolved  into  the  divine  pleafure. 

We  know  by  experience  what  proportions  and  relations 
of  tune  afford  pleafure,  and  what  do  not;  and  we  know 
aifo  how  to  exprefs  the  difference  of  tune  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  numbers;  we  know  what  it  is  pleafes  us, 
though  vve  do  not  know  why;  we  know,  v.  gr.  that  the 
ratio  of  1:2  conftitutes  concord,  and  6  :  7  difeord  ;  but 
on  what  original  grounds  agreeable  or  dil'agreeable  ideas 
are  con  nested  with  thofe  relations,  and  the  proper  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  one  on  the  other,  is  above  our  reach. 

By  experience  we  know,  that  the  following  ratios  of  the 
lengths  of  chords  are  all  concord-,  viz.  2:1,  q  :  2, 
4  :  3>  5  •  4>  6:5,  5:3,  8:5;  that  is,  take  any  chord 
for  a  fundamental,  which  ihall  be  leprefented  by  the 
number  1,  and  the  following  divifions  thereof  will  be 

9  i»2»3*4*5*3*5 

all  concord  with  the  whole  ;  viz, - - 

2. 3.4.5. 6.5.8 

So  that  the  diffinguifhing  charader  between  concords  and 
difeords  muff  be  looked  for  in  thefe  numbers,  expreff- 
iu  the  intervals  of  found ,  not  abftradedly,  and  in 


themfelves,  but  as  expreffmg  the  number  of  vibrations. 
Now,  unifens  are  in  the  firff  degree  of  concord,  or  they 
have  the  moft  perfect  likenefs  oragreement  in  tune  ;  and 
therefore  have  fomething  in  them  acceffary  to  that  agree¬ 
ment  which  is  found,  lefs  or  more,  in  every  concord- 
but  it  is  not  true,  that  the  nearer  two  founds  come  to  an 
equality  of  tune,  the  more  agreement  they  have;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  in  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  num- 
bers  that  this  agreement  lies. 

Farther,  if  we  confider  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  any  given  time  by  two  chords  of  equal  tune,  on  the 
principle  laid  down,  they  are  equal  :  and  therefore  the 
vibrations  of  the  two  chords  coincide,  or  commence  to¬ 
gether  as  frequently  as  poffible,  i.  e.  they  coincide  at 
every  vibration  ;  in  the  frequency  of  which  coincidence 
or  united  mixture  of  the  motions  of  the  two  chords,  and 
of  the  undulations  of  the  air  occafioned  therebv,  it  is 
that  the  difference  of  concord  and  difeord  muff  be'fought! 
Now,  the  nearer  the  vibrations  of  two  firings  approach 
to  a  coincidence  as  frequent  as  poffible,  the  nearer  they 
fhould  approach  that  condition,  and  confcquently  the 
agreement,  of  unifons  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ence.  1  1 

For  if  we  take  the  natural  feries  1,  2,  3,  a  q,  6,  and 
compare  each  number  to  the  next,  as  expreffmg  the  num* 
her  of  vibrations  in  the  fame  time  of  two  chords,  whofe 
lengths  are  reciprocally  as  thofe  numbers  ;  the  rule  will 
be  found  exad,  for  1  :  2  is  bed,  then  2:3;  after  6  the 
confonance  is  unfufferable ;  -the  coincidences  being  too 
rare  :  though  there  are  other  ratios  that  are  agreeable, 
befides  thofe  found  in  that  continued  order,  viz.  3  :  <j, 
and  5  :  8,  which,  with  the  preceding  five,  are  all  the 
concording  intervals  within,  or  lefs  than  an  odave,  or 
1.2;  that  is,  whofe  acuteft  term  is  greater  than  half 
the  fundamental. 

On  this  principle,  3  :  5  will  he  preferable  to  4  :  5  ;  be¬ 
came  thofe  being  equal  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  acuter  term,  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the 
fundamental  m  the  ratio  3  -  5 *  vvbtre  the  coincidence  is 
made  at  every  third  vibration  of  the  fundamental,  and 
every  fifth  of  the  acute  term  :  fo  alfo  the  ratio  5  : 8  is 
lels  perfect  than  5  :  b  5  becaufe,  though  the  vibrations  of 
each  fundamental  that  go  to  one  coincidence  are  equal  ; 
yet  in  the  ratio  5  :  6,  the  coincidence  is  at  every  fixth 
of  the  acute  term,  and  only  at  every  eighth  in  the  the  ocher 
cate. 

I  bus,  we  have  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  preference  of 
concords,  from  the  coincidence  of  their  vibrations  :  agree¬ 
able  to  which  rule,  they  are  difpofed  into  the  order  of 
the  following  table  ;  to  which  the  names  of  the  concords 
m  pradice,  the  ratio  of  their  vibrations,  the  lengths  of 
the  chords,  and  the  number  cf  coincidences  in  the  fame 
are  expreffed. 


Ratios,  or  vibrations. 


Unifon 
Odave,  8ve 
Fifth,  5th 
Fourth,  4th 
.Sixth,  gr. 
Third,  gr. 
Third,  lefl’er 
Sixth,  idler 


Grave  Acute’Coincidf 


Term. 

Term. 

—  I 

:  1 

—  2 

:  1 

60 

-  3 

:  2 

3° 

—  4 

:  3 

20 

—  5 

:  3 

20 

—  5 

:  4 

15 

• —  6 

:  5 

12 

—  8 

:  5 

12 

Grave 

Acute 

Lengths. 

Though  tiffs  order  be  fettled  by  reafon,  yet  it  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  ear.  On  this  foundation,  concords  muff  ltiii  be 
the  more  perfect,  as  they  have  the  greateft  number  of 
coincidences  with  regard  to  the  number  cf  vibrations  in 
both  the  chords  ;  and  where  the  coincidences  are  equal, 
the  preference  will  fall  on  that  interval,  whofe  acutell 
term  has  fevveft  vibrations  to  each  coincidence  :  which 
rule,  however,  is  in  fome  cafes  contrary  to  experience  ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  rule  hitherto  difeovered. 

K  Merfenne,  indeed,  after  Kircher,  gives  us  another 
ffandard  for  fettling  the  comparative  perfection  of  inter¬ 
vals  with  regard  to  the  agreement  of  their  extremes  in 
tune  :  and  it  is  this. 

Ihe  perception  of  concordance,  fay  they,  is  nothing  but 
the  comparing  two  or  more  different  motions  which  in 
the  fame  time  affedthe  auditory  nerve  :  now  we  cannot 
make  a  certain  judgment  of  any  confonance,  till  the  air 
be  as  oft  ftruck  in  the  fame  time  by  two  chords,  as  therq 
are  units  in  each  member  expreffmg  the  ratio  of  that  con¬ 
cord;  v.  gr.  we  cannot  perceive  a  fifth,  till  two  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  one  chord,  and  three  of  the  other,  are  ac- 
complifhed  together;  which  chords  are  in  length  as  3  to 
2  .  the  rule  then  is,  that  thofe  concords  are  the  moff 
fimple  and  agreeable,  which  are  generated  in  the  leaft 


time ; 


* 


CON 


CON 


time ;  and  thofe  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  compound 
and  harfh,  which  are  generated  in  the  longeft  time. 

For  inftance,  let  i,  2,  3,  be  the  length  of  3  chords, 

I  :  2  is  an  oCtave  ;  2:3a  fifth ;  and  1  :  3  an  odlave 
and  fifth  compounded,  or  a  twelfth.  The  vibrations  of 
chords  being  reciprocally  as  their  lengths,  the  chord  2 
will  neceflarily  vibrate  once,  while  the  chord  1  vibrates 
twice,  and  then  exifts  an  oftave  ;  but  the  twelfth  does 
not  yet  exift,  becaufe  the  chord  3  has  not  vibrated  once, 
nor  the  chord  1  thrice,  which  is  neceffary  to  form  a 
twelfth. 

Again,  for  generating  a  fifth,  the  chord  2  mud  vibrate 
thrice,  and  the  chord  3  twice  ;  in  which  time,  the  chord 
I  will  have  vibrated  6  times  ;  and  thus  the  octave  will  be 
thrice  produced,  while  the  twelfth  is  only  produced 
twice ;  the  chord  2  uniting  its  vibrations  l'ooner  with 
the  chord  X,  than  with  the  chord  3;  and  they  being 
fooner  confonant  than  the  chord  1  or  2  with  that  3. 
Whence  that  author  obferves,  many  of  the  myfteries  of 
harmony,  relating  to  the  performance  of  harmonious  in¬ 
tervals,  and  their  fucceffion  are  eafily  deduced. 

But  this  rule,  upon  examining  it  by  other  inftances,  Mr. 
Malcolm  has  fihewn  defe&ive,  as  it  does  not  anfwer  in 
all  pofitions  of  the  intervals  with  refpeCl  to  each  other  : 
but  a  certain  order,  wherein  they  are  to  be  taken,  being 
required :  and  there  being  no  rule,  with  refpeCl  to  the 
order,  that  will  make  this  ftandard  anfwer  to  experience 
in  every  cafe  :  fo  that  at  laft  we  are  left  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  concord  by  experience  and  the  ear. 

Not  but  that  the  degrees  of  concord  depend  much  on  the 
more  or  lefs  frequent  uniting  the  vibrations,  and  the  ear’s 
being  more  or  lefs  uniformly  moved,  as  above  ;  for  that 
this  mixture  or  union  in  motion  is  the  true  principle,  or, 
at  leaft,  the  chief  ingredient  in  concord ,  is  very  evident : 
but  becaufe  there  feems  to  be  fomething  farther  in  the 
proportion  of  the  two  motions,  neceffary  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  fix  a  catholic  rule  for  determining  ail  the  de¬ 
grees  of  concord ,  agreeable  to  fenfe  and  experience. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  do&rine  is  fummed  up  in  this 
definition. — Concord  is  the  refult  of  a  frequent  union,  or 
coincidence  of  the  vibrations  of  two  fonorous  bodies, 
and,  by  confequence  of  the  undulating  motions  of  the 
air,  which,  being  caufed  by  thefe  vibrations,  are  like 
arid  proportionable  to  them ;  which  coincidence,  the 
more  frequent  it  is*  with  regard  to  the  number  of  vi¬ 
brations  of  both  bodies,  performed  in  the  fame  time, 
cceteris  paribus ,  the  more  perfect  is  that  concord  :  till'  the 
rarity  of  the  coincidence,  in  refpe£t  of  one  or  both  the 
motions,  produces  difcord.  See  fome  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  of  founds  accounted  for  from  this  theory ,  under 
the  word  Unison  ;  fee  alfo  Interval,  Sic. 

Mr.  Carre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  lays  down  a  new  general  propofition,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proportion  which  cylinders  are  to  have,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  the  concords  or  cOnfonances  of  mufic.  And 
it  is  this— that  the  folid  cylinders,  whofe  founds  yield 
thofe  concords ,  are  in  a  triplicate  and  inverfe  ratio  of  that 
of  the  numbers  which  exprefs  the  fame  concords. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  two  cylinders,  the  diameters  of  whofe 
bafes  and  lengths  are  as  3  to  2  :  it  is  evident  their  foli- 
dities  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  27  to  8,  which  is  the  tripli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  3  to  2  :  we  fay  then,  that  the  founds  of 
thofe  two  cylinders  will  produce  a  fifth,  which  is  ex- 
prefied  by  thofe  numbers ;  and  that  the  biggeft  and  long- 
eft  will  yield  the  grave  found,  and  the  fmalleft  the  acute 
one> — And  the  like  of  others. 

Concords  are  divided  into  fmple ,  or  original,  and  com¬ 
ic,  or  original  concord,  is  that  whofe  extremes  are  at 
a  diftamte  lefs  than  the  fum  of  any  two  other  concords. 

On  the  contrary,  a  compound  concord  is  equal  to  two  or 
more  concords. 

Other  mufical  writers  ftate  the  divifion  thus  :  an  otftave 
x  :  2,  and  all  the  infeirior  concords  above  exprefled,  are  all 
fimple  and  original  concords  :  and  all  greater  than  an  oc¬ 
tave,  are  called  compound  concords  ;  as  being  compofed  of, 
and  equal  to  the  fum  of  one  or  more  oCtaves,  and  fome 
fingle  concord  lefs  than  an  o£tave  ;  and  are  ufually,  in 
pra£tice,  denominated  from  that  fimple  concord. 

As  to  the  compoftion  and  relations  of  the  original  concords, 
by  applying  to  them  the  rules  of  the  addition  and  fub- 
tra&ion  of  intervals,  they  will  be  divided  into  fimple  and 
compound,  according  to  the  firft  and  more  general  notion ; 
as  in  the  following  table. 


pound • 
A  dm 


Simple  Concords. 
5  :  6  a  3d  lefif 

4  :  5  a  3d  g. 
3:4a  4th. 


Compound  Concords . 


4th.  f  3dg.  and  3dl. 

6th  1.  4  4th.  3<dl. 
5th  g.  '  4th-  3g' 


5th  4th  or 
8ve.com-)  6thg.3dl. 
pofed  of  or  3d.  g. 

.  3d.  1.  4th. 

The  oftave  is  not  only  the  firft  concord  in  point  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  agreement  of  whofe  extremes  is  greateft, 
and  the  neareft  to  unifon ;  infomuch  that,  when  found  - 
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ed  together,  it  is  impoflible  to  perceive  two  different 
founds  ;  but  it  is  alfo  the  greateft  interval  of  the  faven 
original  concords ;  and,  as  fuch,  it  contains  all  the  lefTer, 
which  derive  their  fweetnefs  from  it,  as  they  arife  more 
or  lefs  dire&ly  out  of  it ;  and  which  decreafe  gradually, 
from  the  odlave  to  the  leller  fixth,  which  has  but  a  fmull 
degree  of  concord. 

What  is  very  remarkable,  is  the  manner  wherein  thefe 
lefier  concords  are  found  in  the  odlave,  which  Ihews  their 
mutual  dependencies. 

For,  by  taking  both  an  harmonical  and  arithmetical  mean, 
between  the  extremes  of  the  odlave,  and  then  both  an 
harmonical  and  arithmetical  mean  betwixt  each  extreme, 
and  the  moft  diftant  of  the  two  means  laft  found  ;  viz., 
between  the  lefier  extreme  and  the  firft  arithmetical  mean, 
and  betwixt  the  greater  extreme  and  the  firft  harmonical 
mean  ;  we  have  all  the  lefier  concords. 

Thus,  if  betwixt  360  and  180,  the  extremes  of  odlave, 
we  take  an  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  270  ;  and  an  harmo¬ 
nical  mean  is  240 :  then,  betwixt  360  the  greateft  ex¬ 
treme,  and  240  the  harmonical  mean,  take  an  arithme¬ 
tical  mean,  it  is  300 ;  and  an  harmonical  mean  is  288. 
Again,  betwixt  180  the  lefier  extreme  of  the  odlave,  and 
270  the  firft  arithmetical  mean,  it  is  225,  and  an  har¬ 
monical  one  216. 

Thus  we  have  a  feries  of  all  the  concords,  both  afeending 
towards  acutenefs  from  a  common  fundamental  360  ; 
and  defeending  towards  gravity  from  a  common  acute 
term  180:  which  feries  has  this  property,  that  taking 
the  two  extremes,  and  any  other  two  at  equal  diftances, 
the  four  will  be  in  geometrical  proportion. 

T  he  odlave,  by  immediate  divifion,  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
fourth  and  fifth  ;  the  fifth,  again,  by  immediate  divifion, 
produces  the  two  thirds ;  the  two  thirds  are  therefore 
found  by  divifion;  though  not  by  immediate  divifion  ; 
and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  two  fixths-.  1  has  do  ail  the 
original  concords  arife  out  of  the  divifion  of  the  odlave  ; 
the  fifths  and  fourths  immediately  and  directly,  the  thirds 
and  fixths  mediately. 

From  the  perfection  of  the  odtave  arifes  this  remarkable 
property,  that  it  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  Sic.  and  yet 
ftill  will  preferve  a  concord,  i.  e.  the  fum  of  two  or  more 
oCtaves  are  concord ;  though  the  more  compound  will  be 
gradually  lefs  agreeable  :  but  it  is  not  fo  with  any  other 
concord  lefs  than  octave  ;  the  doubles,  Sic.  whereof  are 
all  difeords. 

Again,  whatever  found  is  concord  to  one  extreme  of  the 
octave,  is  concord  to  the  other  alfo  ;  and  if  we  add  any 
other  fimple  concord  to  an  odlave,  it  agrees  to  both  its 
extremes ;  to  the  nearePc  extreme  it  is  a  fimple  concord, 
and  to  the  fartheft  a  compound  one. 

A.nother  thing  obfervable  in  this  fyftem  of  concord,  is, 
that  the  greateft  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  cannot  exceed  five  ;  or  that  there  is  no  concord  where, 
the  fundamental  makes  more  than  five  vibrations  to  o.ne 
coincidence  with  the  acute  term.  It  may  be  added,  that 
this  progrefs  of  the  concords  may  be  carried  on  to  greater 
degrees  of  compofition,  even  in  infinitum ;  but  ftill  the 
more  compound  the  lefs  agreeable. 

So  a  fingle  odlave  is  better  than  a  double  one,  and  that 
than  a  triple  one ;  and  fo  of  fifths  and  other  concords. 
Three  or  four  odtaves  is  the  greateft  length  we  go  in  or¬ 
dinary  pradtice  ;  the  old  feales  went  but  to  two  ;  no  voice 
or  inftrument  will  well  go  above  four.  See  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  didlionary  or  index  . to  the  Bible, 
wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
infpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically ;  and  the 
various  places  where  they  occur  referred  to ;  to  affift  in 
finding  out  pafiages,  and  comparing  the  feveral  lignifica- 
tions  of  the  fame  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Charo  is  faid  to  have  employed 
five  hundred  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a 
Latin  concordance :  befides  which,  we  have  feveral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  ;  one,  in  particular, 
called  the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J.  Dar¬ 
lington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  ;  another  more  ac¬ 
curate  one,  by  the  Jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  Hebrew 
concordance ,  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1523,  containing 
all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their 'various  fignifi- 
cations,  and  under  each  fignification,  all  the  places  in 
feripture  wherein  it  occurs  :  but  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful 
Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Buxtorf,  printed  at  Bafil 
in  1632. 

Dr.  Taylor  publifhed  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concordance  in 
two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  Englifli  B:b!c,  and  dif- 
pofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf.  See  the  preface  of 
this  work. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New  ft  .filament : 
indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Rircher’s  on  the  Old ;  but 
this  is  rather  a  concordantial  dictionary  tnan  a  concord- 
11  B  (trice , 
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aucc'y  containing  all  the  Hebrew  words,  in  an  alphabet-! 
cal  order ;  and  underneath,  all  the  interpretations,  or 
fenfes'  the  LXX.  give  them  ;  and  in  each  interpretation, 
all  the  places  where  they  occur  in  that  verfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publifhed  his  Greek  concordance  for 
the  Septuagint;  at  Amftefdam,-  in  two  volumes  folio  ; 
and  Schmidius  improving  on  a  fimilar  work  or  H. 
Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance  for 
the  New  Teftamcnt,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  tnat  of 
Leipfic,  an.  1717.  ,  .  1 

Calafius,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  us  concordances 
of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  columns : 
the  firft,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mordecai  Na¬ 
than,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the 
books  and  chapters  ;  in  the  other  column  is  a  Latin  in¬ 
terpretation  of  each  paiTage  of  Scripture,  quoted  by  R. 
Mordecai ;  this  interpretation  rs  Calalius’s  own  ;  but  in 
the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate, 
when  different  from  his.  The  work  is  in  four  volumes 
folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  1621. 

We  have  leveral  very  copious  concordances  in  Eng} i Hi ;  as  1 
Neumann’s,  &c.  but  the  laft  and  beft  efteemed,  is  tnat 
in  4to  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  Verfis ,  fuch  as  have  feveral  words  in 
common;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of  other  words, 

convey  an  oppofite,  at  leaft  a  different  meaning.  Such 

are  thofe. 

r.  f  Cams  7  ■  ri  {  venatnr  7  ‘5  jcrval-  •  ! 

Et  f  Lupus  \in/ha  5  nuirhur  \  &  ontma  X  vajlat.  \ 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  Canon  Law,  denotes  a  covenant, 

-  or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  matter,  as  a 
refignation,  permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  fell,  vi,  de  reform,  cap.  4.  fpeak- .' 
ing  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  quee  tantnm  fuos 
obligant  audloresy  non  fucceffores.  4nd  the  congregation 
of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this  decree,  declares  alfo 
that  a  concordat  cannot  be  valid  fo  as  to  bind  fucceffors, 
unlefs  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the  French, 
for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna,  in  15*6,  between 
pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  regulating 
the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices. 

The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  pragmatic  fantlion , 
which  has  been  abrogated ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  prag¬ 
matic  farafition  foftened  and  reformed. 

The  concordat  between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice  refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat ,  made  between,  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  III.  ana  the  princes  of  Germany,  in  1448, 
relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed  by  pope  Ni¬ 
cholas  V. 

CONCOU,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  an  herb  which  is  in  great  efteem  with  them 
for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called  the  Gui¬ 
nea  worm,  which  breeds  in  their  fleih.  They  bruife  .the 
leaves,  and,  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply  them  in  form 
of  a  cataplafm.  The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  fomewhat  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  caggow,  but  they  are  thicker  and 
ftiffer,  and  are  not  fo  full  of  veins.  They  are  broadeft 
within  one  third  of  the  bafe,  and  from  whence  they  go 
tapering  to  each  end.  They  are  placed  on  long  foot-ftalks 
of  a  fine  green  throughout.  Phil.  Tranf.  N  232. 

CONCOURSE,  or  Concurrence,  the  reciprocal  afition 
of  divers  perlons  or  things,  co-operating  toward  the 
fame  effedt  or  end 
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Concrete  Juices.  See  Juices. 

Concrete,  Logical ,  or  a  concrete  word,  called  alfo  pa- 
ronymum,  is  tnat  which  has  a  compound  fignificatipn,  as 
denoting  both  the  fubject,  and  fome  quality  or  accident 
of  the  fubject,  which  gives  its  denomination. 

Such,  e.  gr.  are  man,  teamed^  white  ;  for  man  fignifies 
as  much  as  having  human  nature ;  learned ,  as  much  as 
having  learning ,  &c.  Hence  the  word  concrete  is  chief¬ 
ly  uied  to  exprefs  the  union  of  qualities  or  quantities 
with  the  bodies  or  fubjedts,  without  any  reparation,  evfcn 
in  idea. 

The  oppofite  term  whereby  things  are  fepnrated  in 
thought,  is  abjlruB. 

Concrete  properly  fignifies  a  fubject  accompanied  with  its 
form  or  quality;  as  pious ,  hardy. white :  abjlraB,  on  the 
contrary,  expreffes  the  form  and  quality  without  the  fub- 
jecl,  as  piety,  hardnejs ,  wfjtcncjs. 

Concrete  Lumbers  are  thofe  which  are  applied  to  ex¬ 
prefs  or  denote  any  particular  fubjedf :  as  two  men,  three 
pounds,  two  thirds  of  a  fhilling,  &c. 

Whereas,  if  nothing  be  connected  with  a  number,  it  is 
taken  abstractedly,  or  umyerfeljy:  thus,  three  fignifies 
only  an  aggregate  of  three  units  ;  let  thofe  units- be  men, 
pounds,,  or  what  you  pleafe. 

CONCRETION,  the  acT whereby  foft  bodies  are  rendered 
hard ;  or,  an  infeniible  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  confiftence. 

The  word  is  ufed  indifferently  for  induration ,  condenfatiorty 
congelation ,  2nd  coagulation. 

Concretion  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  coalition  of  feveral  little 
particles  into  a  fenfible  mafs,  called  a  concrete;  bv 
virtue  of  which  union,  the  body  acquires  this  cr  that 
figure,  and  thefe  or  thole,  properties. 

CONCUBINAGE  fometiijr.es  exprefles  a  criminal,  or  pro¬ 
hibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in  which  ienfe 
it  comprehends  adultery,  inyejl,  and  fimple  fornication. 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  uled  for  a  man’s 
and  a  woman’s  cohabiting  together  in  a  way  of  mar  - 
riage  ;  without  having  paffed  the  ceremony  thereof. 
Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  :  the  Roman  lav/  calls 
it  an  allowed  cuftom,  licita  conjuctudo.  When  this  ex- 
preflion  occurs  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Ciiriftian  em¬ 
perors,  it  fignifies  what  we  now  call  a  marriage  in  con- 
fcicnce.  * 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors,  was  that 
between  perfons  not  capable  of  contracting  marriage  to¬ 
gether  :  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  inheritances  def- 
cend  to  children  which  lprung  from  fuch  a  tolerated  co- 
habitance. 

Concubinage  between  fuch  perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind 
of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  feveral  privileges  :  but 
then  this  concubinage  was  confined  to  a  fingle  perfon,  and 
was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much  as  marriage  itfelf. 
Hottornan  obferves,  that  -the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of 
concubinage  long  before  Julius  Ctefar  made  that  law  where¬ 
by  every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 


The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  concurrence,  viz. 
mediate,  which  confifts  in  giving  a  power  or  faculty  to 
adt ;  and  immediate,  which  is  a  contemporary  influence 
of  one  caufe  along  with  another,  to  produce  an  effect, — 
Thus  the  grandfather  concurs  mediately  to  the  production 
of  a  grandlbn,  as  he  originally  gives  the  power  of  gone- 
rating  to  the  father  ;  but  the  father  concurs  immediately 
with  the  mother  to  the  production  of  the  fame  child. 
With  refpedt  to  the  agency  of  God,  fome  divines  main¬ 
tain  both  thefe  kinds  of  concurrence  j  others  deny  the 
latter.  See  Cause. 

Concourse,  Point  of.  See  Focus. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  School  Philofophy ,  an  affemblage,  or 

COMPOUND. 

Concrete,  Phyfical,  or  a  Concrete  body,  may  denote 
any  mixed  body,  or  body  compofed  of  different  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  confequently,  all  fenfible  bodies  whatever, 
as  all  bodies  arife  from  a  coalition  of  divers  elements,  or 
at  leaft  of  divers  principles,  matter,  and  form. 

But,  in  ftridtnefs,  concrete  is  only  ufed  for  thofe  com¬ 
pounds  wherein  the  ingredients  ttill  retain  their  diftindt 
natures,  nor  are  wholly  converted  into  a  new  common 
nature. 

Authors  diftinguifh  natural  concretes ,  and  artificial  ones  : 
antimony  is  a  natural  concrete ,  and  foap  a  factitious  con¬ 
crete. 


pleaded.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us,, 
allowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed  with 
lefs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  ;  or  a  marriage 
with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to  whom  the 
hufband  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  quality. 

Cujas,  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to 
efpoufe,  under  ths  title  of  concubine,  certain  perfons, 
fuch  as  were  efteemed  unequal  to  him,  on  accounc  of  the 
want  of  fome  qualities  requiiite  to  fuftain  the  full  ho¬ 
nour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though  concubinage  was 
beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity  and  civil  effiedts  ; 
yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  tide,  very  different  from 
that  of  miftrefs  among  us. 

The  commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concu¬ 
bine  might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  frill  in  ufe  in  fome  countries, 
particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a  half-mar¬ 
riage,  morgengabic  marriage ,  or  marriage  with  the  left- 
hand  ;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contracted, 
viz.  by  the  man’s  giving  the  woman  Iris  left  hand  inftcad 
of  the  right. 

O  # 

This  is  a  real  marriage,  though  without  folemnity; 
the  parties  are  both  bound  for  ever ;  though  the  woman 
be  thus  excluded  from  the  common  rights  of  a  wife,  for 
want  of  quality  or  fortune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either  legi¬ 
timate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were  ca¬ 
pable  only  of  donations. 

They  were  deemed  to  retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother  5 
and  were  on  this  ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the 
effedts  of  the  father. 

Concubinage,  in  a  Legal  Senfe ,  is  ufed  as ’an  exception 
againft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleuging  thereby,  that 
ftie  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  party,  in 

whofe 
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whofe  lands  file  feeks  to  bo  endowed,  but  his  con¬ 
cubine.  '  ' 

-Concubine,  a  woman  whom  a  pcifon  takes  to  cohabit 
with  him,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  character,  of  a 
wife,  without  being  authoriled  thereto  by  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  real,  legitimate,  and  only 
wife,  diftinguifhed  by  no  other  circumftances  but  a- dif- 
parity  of  birth  and  condition  between  her  and  the  hufband. 
Du-Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather  from  feveral 
paft’ages  in  the  epifHes  of  the  popes,  that  they  anciently, 
allowed  of  fuch  concubine's.  The  i'eventeenth  canon  of  the 
firtl  council  of  Toledo  declares,  that'  he,  who  with  a 
faithful  wife  keeps  a  concubine ,  is  excommunicated  ;  but 
that  if  the  concubine  ferved  him  as  a  wife,  lb  that  he  had 
only  one  woman,  under  the  title  of  c'oncubine ,  he  fhould 
not  be  rejected  from  communion  :  which  fhews  that  there 
were  legitimate  wives  under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  eftedt,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to  efpoufc 
whom  he  pleafed;  there  was  required  a  kind  of  parity, 
or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the  contracting 
parties  ;  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  who  could 
not  be  efpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be  kept  as  a  concubine  ; 
and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  provided  the  man  had  no 
other  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of  wives, 
and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank  ;  lome  be¬ 
ing  fubaltern  to  the  principal  wife  :  which  were  what  -we 
call  concubines >  or  half-wives.  The  Romans  prohibited  a 
plurality  of  concubines ,  and  only  had  regard  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  ifi’uing  from  a  tingle  concubine ,  becaufe  Ihe  might 
become  a  legitimate  wife.  Solomon  had  700  wives,  and 
300  concubines  :  the  emperor  of  China  has  fometimes  two 
or  three  thoutand  concubines  in  his  palace.  Curtius 
oblerves  that  Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365 
concubines,  all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  among  divines,  an  irregular  defire, 
appetite,  or  lull  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

The  dominion  or  prevalence  of  concupifcence ,  according  to 
F.  Malebranche,  is  what  we  call  original  sin. 

The  origin  of  concupifcence  he  aferibes  to  thofe  impreffions 
made  on  the  brain  of  our  firft  parents  at  their  fall ;  which 
are  ftill  tranfmitted  and  continued  on  thofe  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  :  for  as  animals  produce  their  like,  and  with  like 
traces  in  the  brain  (whence  the  fame  fympathies  and  anti¬ 
pathies  in  the  fame  kind ;  and  whence  the  fame  conduct 
on  the  fame  occasions)  ;  fo  our  mil:  parents,  after  their 
fall,  received  fuch  deep  traces  in  the  brain,  by  the  im- 
prefiioa  of  lenfible  objects,  that  they  might  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  communicate  them  to  their  children. 

The  fehoohneii  ufe  the  term  coucupifcible  appetite  for  the 
defire  we  have  of  enjoying  any  good  ;  in  opposition  to 
irafclble  appetite ,  whereby  we  efehew  what  is  evil.  > 

CONCURRENCE.  See  Concourse. 

CONCURRING,  or  Congruent  Figures ,  in  Geometry , 
fuch  as,  being  laid  upon  one  another,  do  exactly  cor- 
refpond  to,  and  cover  one  another,  and  confequently 
nvuft  be  equal  among  themfelves.  Thus,  triangles  hav¬ 
ing  two  fides  and  the  contained  angle  equal  each  to  each, 
appear  to  be  equal  to  one  another  in  ail  refpebts.  See 
Congruity. 

CONCUSSION,,  crimen  repetundarum,  in  Juri [prudence,  is 
the  abufe  of  power  by  fome  perlon  entrufted  with  a 
public  commiffion  or  employment ;  by  extorting  money 
from  thofe  under  his  power  or  command.  This  crime, 
is  taken  notice  of  in  the  heads  of  the  Digeft,  or  Code  — 
ad  legem  Juliam  repetundarum  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  he  who  gave  a  bribe  contrary  to  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  might  be  profecuted  as  well  as  the  receiver :  and 
that  the  judge  who  was  corrupted  was  deemed  guilty  of 
concufjion,  as  much  as  he  who  purchafed  property  which 
was  in  a  courle  of  litigation.  The  magiftrates  were,  even 
forbidden  to  acquire  any  thing  by  way  of  purchafe,  do¬ 
nation,  or  otherwife,  in  the  provinces  wherein  they  re¬ 
dded,  under  pain  of  being  guilty  of  concujf.on. 

The  crime  of  cori(u[fou  was  not  ranked  in  the  number  of 
public  offences,  except  when  committed  by  a  magiftrate  ; 
when  committed  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  ftation,  it  was 
only  a  private  crime  ;  but  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the  per¬ 
fon  which  renders  the  crime  public  or  private,  but  the 
nature  of  the  crime  itielf, 

CONDALUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  ring  ufually  worn 
by  flaves. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  Sea  Language ,  fignifies  to  guide 
or  condudb  a  Ihip  in  her  right  courfe. 

He  that  conds  her  Hands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him, 
and  gives  the  word  of  direction  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  freer.  See  Steering. 

If  the  Slip  go  before  the  wind,  or,  as  they  call  it,  be¬ 
twixt  the  fheets,  the  word  is  either  (larboard,  or  port  the 
helm  ;  according  as  the  condcr  would  have  the  helm  put  | 
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to  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  fhip,  upon  which  the  fh ip 
always  goes  the  contrary  way. 

If  he  fays  helm  a  mid- fhip,  he  would  have  the  flap  to  zo 
r.ght  before  the  wind,  or  directly  between .  her  two 
fheets. 

R  the  fhip  fail  by  a  wind  or  on  a  quarter  wind,  the 
woid  is,  aloof,  keep  your  luff,  fall  not  opf,  veer  no  more , 
keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind,  have  a  care  of  the  lec-latch  :  all 
which  expreffions  are  of  the  fame  import,  and  imply 
tout  the  ftserfman  fhould  keep  the  fhip  near  the  wind. 

(dn  tne  contrary,  if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  larger 
or  moi e  bcioie  the  wind*  the  word  is,  eaje  the  helm,  no 
near,  bear  up. 

It  he  cries  jleady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  going  in  and 
out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  howfoever  fhe  fails^ 
whether  large,  or  before  a  wind  :  and  when  he  would 
have  her  go  juft  as  fhe  does,  he  cries,  keep  her  thus ,  thusj 
See. 


cONDEiViNAl  ION,  the  a£t  of  palling,  or  pronouncing 
sentence,  or  given  judgment  again!!  a  man;  where¬ 
by  he  is  fubjedted.  to  fome  penalty  or  punishment  ; 
cither  in  refpect  of  fortune,  reputation*  or  life. 

Condemnation  to  the  galleys.  See  Galleys. 

Condemnation  of  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy.  See 
Prize. 

CONDEN3A  f  ION,  the  ad  whereby  a  body  is  rendered 
more  denfe,  com  pad!,  and  heavy. 

Condcnjation  eonfifts  in  bringing  the  parts  defer  to  each 
other,  and  increailng  their  contact:  in  oppofition  Wra- 
refafiion  ;  which  renders  the  body  lighter  and  loofer,  by 
fetting;  the  parts  farther  afunder,  and  dirainiihing  their 
contad:,  and  of  confequence  their  cohefion. 

Woliins,  and  fome  of  the  more  accurate  writers,  re- 
flaain  the  ufe  of  the  word  condcnfation ,  to  the  action  of 
cold  :  what  is  done  by  external  application,  they  call  com - 
prefjion. 

Air  eaiily  condcnfes,  either  by  cold,  or  by  art :  water  con¬ 
geals,  but  never  has  been  fuppofed  to  condenfe ,  i.  e.  to  be 
brought  into  a  lefs  (pace ;  becaufe  it  has  even  penetrated 
the  molt  folid  body,  even  gold,  rather  than  lofe  of  its  bulk. 
See  Compression.  A  fyrup  condcnfes,  in  ebullition. 

It  was  found,  in  the  oblervatory  at  France,  during  the 
great  cold  of  the  year  1670,  that  the  hardeft  bodies  even 
metals,  glafs,  and  marble  itfelf*  were  fenfibiy  condenfed 
by  the  cold,  and  became  much  harflier,  and  more  brit¬ 
tle,  than  before ;  till  their  former  Hate  was  retrieved  by 
the  enfuing  thaw. 

Water  alone  feems  to  expand  by  cold  ;  inafmuch  as  when 
congealed,  the  ice  takes  up  more  lpace  than  the  water 
did  before.  But  this  muft  be  rather  owing  to  the  intro— 
million  of  fome  foreign  matter,  as  the  nitrous  particles 
of  the  ambient  air,  than  to  any  proper  rarefaction  of  the 
water  by  the  cold. 

1  he  Cartefians,  indeed,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  no  vacuum,  deny  that  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
proper  condcnjation ,  or  rarefaction.  According  to 
them,  when  a  body  takes  up  more  lpace  than  it  did  be¬ 
fore,  its  parts  are  di  (tended  by  the  detrufion  of  a  fubtle 
matter  through  its  pores  :  and  when  its  bulk,  again,  is 
reduced  into  lefs  fpace,  this  is  owing  to  the  extruiion  or 
egrefs  of  that  matter  through  the  fame  pores  ;  by  virtue 
whercbf,  the  parts  of  the  body,  though  not  the  parts  of 
matter,  come  nearer  each  other. 

For  as  extenfion  and  matter,  according  to  them  are  the 
fame  thing”;  a  body  can  never  take  up  more  or  lefs  place, 
any  otherwife  than  by  the  acceffion  or  diminution  of  mat¬ 
ter  :  and  thus  they  conclude  there  is  no  vacuum. 

Now,  that,  in  the  rarefadions  of  grofs  bodies,  their 
parts  are  diltended  dy  the  acceffion  of  air,  is  frequently 
manifeft ;  but  this  does  not  follow  from  the  plenitude  of 
die  world,  but  from  the  fluid  and  eiaftic  nature  of  air  ; 
or  from  its  gravity  and  preffure.  That  there  is  fuch  a 
thi  ng  as  condenfation ,  without  the  lofs  of  any  matter,  is 

,  evident  from  Galileo’s  experiment:  a  cock,  being  with  a 
female  ferew  fitted  to  a  hollow  brafs  ball,  or  cylinder,  fo 
as  that  a  fyringc,  by  means  of  a  male  ferew,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it ;  by  working  the  fyringe,  the  air  will  be  forced 
into  the  bail,  and  turning  the  cock,  it  will  be  retained: 
infomuch  that,  upon  examining  the  veil'd  by  balance, 
its  weight  will  be  found  increased.  If  the  cock  be  re¬ 
turned,  the  air  will  burft  out  with  violence,  and  the  ball 
will  fink  to  its  former  weight. 

From  the  experiment  it  follows,  T  .  That  air  may  be 
crouded  into  a  lefs  volume  and  bulk  than  it  ordinarily 
takes  up,  and  is  therefore  compreffible.  —  For  the  quan  - 
tity  of  its  compression,  fee  Air. 

•  2W  .  That  from  the  recovery  of  its  weight,  juft  fo  much 
air  is  expelled  as  was  injeded ;  and  that,  therefore,  com- 
prefted  air  returns  to  its  primitive  expanfion,  if. the  com- 
preffing  force  be  removed ;  and  it  has  therefore  an  eiaftic 
force. 

3  .  That  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  compreffion,  if,  upon 

opening 
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Opehing  the  orifice  of  a  veflel,  any  portion  of  air  be  ob- 
ferved  to  fly  out. 

4  .  That  fince  the  weight  of  the  velfel  is  increafed  by  in- 
jefting  air ;  the  aerial  mafs  nntft  have  a  nifus  down¬ 
wards,  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  and  is 
therefore  heavy,  and  preiles  fubjeft  bodies  in  lines  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
gravity. 

Condcnfed  air  has  e .Teels  juft  oppofite  to  thofe  of  rarefied 
air;  birds,  &c.  appear  brifker  and  more  lively  therein 
than  in  the  common  air,  &c. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine*  made  of  glafs,  in  a 
cylindric  or  globular  figure,  or  confiding  of  two  very 
ftrong  brafs  cups*  whofc  brims  covered  with  wet  leather, 
are  prefi'ed  together,  and  kept  down  by  an  iron  crofs-bar 
with  pillars  and  ferews,  by  which,  with  an  infecting 
syringe,  an  unufual  quantity  of  air  may  be  crouded 
into  a  given  fpace.  The  orifice  of  the  condenfer  is  fitted 
tvith  a  female  ferew  to  receive  the  male  ferew  at  the  end 
of  the  fyringe :  it  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  gage.  See 
'Tab.  II.  Pneumatics ,  fig.  22,  23,  24. 

They  can  by  this  throw  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  10  atmofpheres 
into  the  condenfer ,  i.  e.  twice,  thrice,  four,  &c.  times  as 
much  air  as  there  would  be  in  the  fame  compafs  without 
the  engine.  See  Condensation. 

CONDENSING  of  wines.  See  Wines. 

CONDERS,  in  the  Cufioms.  See  Balkers. 

CONDIGNITY,  merit  of.  See  Merit. 

CONDITION,  in  the  Civil  Law ,  an  article  of  a  treaty, 
or  contraft :  or  a  claufe,  charge,  or  obligation,  ftipu- 
Jated  in  a  contraft,  or  added  in  a  donation,  legacy, 
teftament,  See. 

The  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative,  if  it  be  charged 
with  any  difhoneft  or  impoftible  conditions.  Lawyers  dif- 
tinguifti  three  kinds  of  conditions ,  under  which  a  legacy 
or  donation  may  be  made  :  thefe  are  the  cafual ,  which 
depends  merely  on  chance  ;  the  protcflative ,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  in  our  power  ;  and  the  mixed  condition ,  which  is 
both  cafual  and  prOteftative  together. 

Condition,  in  Common  Law ,  is  a  manner,  quality,  or 
reftriftion,  annexed  to  an  aft :  qualifying  or  fufpending 
the  fame  ;  and  making  it  precarious  and  uncertain, 
whether  or  no  it  fhall  take  effeft. 

I11  a  leafe  there  may  be  two  forts  of  conditions ;  condition 
collateral ,  and  condition  annexed  to  the  rent. 

Condition,  collateral ,  is  that  annexed  to  a  collateral  or 
foreign  aft  ;  as  v.  gr.  that  the  lefi’ee  fhall  not  go  to  Paris. 
Condition  is  alfo  divided  into  condition  in  deed,  and  condi¬ 
tion  implied. 

Condition  in  deed ,  or  expreffed ,  is  annexed  by  exprefs 
words  to  the  feoffment,  leafe,  or  grant,  either  in  writing, 
or  without.  As,  if  I  infeofF  a  man  in  land,  referving 
a  rent  to  be  paid  at  fuch  a  feaft  ;  upon  condition ,  if  the 
feoffee  fail  of  payment,  it  fhall  be  lawfull  for  me  to  re¬ 
enter. 

Condition  implied ,  called  alfo  condition  in  law,  is  when  a 
man  grants  to  another  the  office  of  a  fteward,  bailiff, 
keeper  of  a  park,  Sic.  for  life  :  though  there  be  no  con¬ 
dition  expreffed  in  the  grant,  yet  the  law  makes  one  co¬ 
vertly  ;  which  is,  that  if  the  grantee  do  not  juftly  execute 
all  things  belonging  to  the  office,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
granter  to  difeharge  him. 

Condition  precedent ,  is  when  a  leafe  or  eftate  is  granted 
to  a  perfon  for  life,  upon  condition  of  the  payment  of  a 
certain  fum  by  the  leflee  to  the  leffor  at  a  certain  day, 
when  he  fhall  have  a  fee-fimple  :  in  this  cafe  the  condition 
precedes  the  eftate  in  fee,  and  on  performance  gains  the 
fee-fimple. 

Condition  fubfequent ,  is  when  a  man  grants  to  another 
his  manor  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the  grantee  fhall 
pay  to  him  a  certain  fum  on  fuch  a  day,  or  that  his  eftate 
fhall  ceafc :  fo  that  here  the  condition  follows  the  eftate, 
and  the  performance  preferves  it. 

Condition  without  which ,  fine  qua  non ,  ufed  in  Philo- 
fophy,  in  fpeaking  of  fome  accident  or  circumftance, 
which  is  no,t  effential  to  the  thing,  but  is  yet  neceflary 
to  its  production.  Thus,  light  is  a  condition  zvithout  which 
a  man  cannot  fee  objects,  though  he  have  good  eyes  ; 
and  thus  fire,  though  confidered  in  itfelf,  may  burn 
without  wood ;  yet  is  its  prefence  a  condition  without 
which  the  wood  cannot  be  burnt. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but  fubjeft  to 
limitation.  See  Condition. 

Conditional  legacies  are  not  due  till  the  conditions  are 
accomplifhed. 

The  Armenian  divines  maintain,  that  all  the  decrees  of 
God,  relating  to  the  lalvation  and  damnation  of  man,  are 
truly  conditional ;  and  the  Calvinifts,  that  they  are  all  ab¬ 
folute.  See  Armenian,  Sac. 

Conditional  conjunctions ,  in  Grammar ,  are  thofe  which 
ferve  to  make  propofitions  conditional.  As,  if,  unlefs, 
provided  that,  in  cafe  of,  Sic. 


Conditional  propofitions,  in  Logic,  are  fuch  as  confift  of 
two  parts,  connefted  together  by  a  conditional  particle. 
Of  thefe,  the  firft,  wherein  the  condition  lies,  is  called 
the  antecedent,  and  the  other  the  confequcnt. 

Thus,  if  the  foul  be  fpiritual,  it  is  immortal ;  is  a  condi¬ 
tional  propojition,  wherein,  if  the  foul.  Sic.  is  the  autece- 
dent,  and  is  immortal  the  confequent. 

The  truth  of  thele  propofitions  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  connection  of  them,  and  they  may  be  properly  de¬ 
nied  or  contradicted  when  the  negation  aftefts  their 
conjunctive  particles. 

Conditional  fyllogifm,  is  that  whofe  major  or  minor,  or 
both,  are  conditional  propofitions  :  c.  gr.  if  there  be  a 
God,  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence ;  but  there  is 
a  God,  therefore  the  world  is  governed  by  providence. 

Conditional  efate,  and  refgnation.  See  the  (ubftantives. 

Conditionals,  f cienc e  of,  i.  e.  of  conditional  truths,  im¬ 
ports  that  knowledge  which  God  has  of  things,  con¬ 
fidered,  not  according  to  their  efi'ence,  their  nature,  or 
their  real  exiftence ;  but  under  a  certain  fuppofition, 
which  imports  a  condition  never  to  be  accomplifhed. 

Some  of  the  fchoolmen  deny,  that  God  has  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  conditionals  :  the  Thomifts  maintain,  that  God’s 
knowledge  of  conditionals  depends  on  a  predeterminating 
decree;  others  deny  it. 

F.  Daniel  obferves,  that  the  truths  which  compofe  the 
knowledge  of  conditionals,  being  very  different  from  thofe- 
which  compofe  the  knowledge  of  intuition,  and  that  of 
underffanding ;  a  third  clafs  muft  be  added,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  be  divided  into  intuitive ,  intellective, 
and  conditional.  See  Knowledge. 

CONDORE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  largeft  of  all 
birds  in  South  America  ;  and  perhaps  by  the  deferip- 
tion  of  it,  in  the  world.  It  is  frequently  met  with  on. 
the  Andes.  It  is  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  and  fo  very 
It  l  ong,  fierce,  and  voracious,  that  it  often  feizes  lambs 
from  the  flock  ;  and  Don  Ulloa  informs  us,  that  he  aftu- 
ally  faw  one  of  them  rifmg  with  a  lamb  in  its  talons. 
The  Indians  have  various  ways  of  catching  them  ;  be- 
fides  traps  and  fnares  laid  for  them  near  any  carrion, 
they  kill  a  cow  or  other  animal,  and  moiffen  its  flefti 
with  the  juice  of  fome  ftrong  intoxicating  herbs,  and 
then  bury  the  body  till  it  putrefies.  In  this  ftate  they 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground ;  and  when  the  con- 
dares  come  near  to  devour  it,  they  are  intoxicated  and 
rendered  motionlefs,  when  the  Indians  fail  upon  and 
kill  them. 

CQNDORMIENTES,  religious  feftaries,  whereof  there 
have  been  two  kinds.  The  firft  arofe  in  Germany,  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  their  leader  was  a  native  of 
Toledo.  They  held  their  meetings  near  Cologne  ;  where 
they  are  faid  to  have  worlhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer, 
and  to  have  received  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him  :  the 
legend  adds,  that  an  ecclefiaftic  having  brought  the  eu- 
charift  to  it,  the  idol  broke  into  a  thoufand  pieces ; 
which  put  an  end  to  the  worlhip.  They  had  their  name 
from  their  lying  all  together,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old. 

The  other  fpecies  of  Condormicntcs  were  a  branch  of 
Anabaptifts  in  the  fixteenth  century ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  lay,  feveral  of  both  fexes,  in  the  fame  chamber  ;  on 
pretence  of  evangelical  charity. 

CONDUCT,  fafe.  See  'S\EE-conduCt. 

CONDUCTOR,  the  name  of  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  ufed 
when  a  finus  is  laid  open,  and  being  put  up  into  the  blad¬ 
der,  ferves  to  guide  or  conduft  the  knife,  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting;  for  the  {tone.  See  Lithotomy. 

Conductor,  in  Surgery,  likewife  denotes  an  inffrument, 
not  long  fince  contrived  by  Mr.  Wathen,  for  fecuring  a 
fraftured  limb  in  the  conveyance  of  the  patient  from  the 
place  where  the  accident  occurred,  to  the  place  where 
the  cure  is  to  be  completed.  It  confifts  of  two  tin 
canulai,  with  grooves  and  Aiders  :  thefe  canulee  with 
their  Aiders  enclofed  are,  like  splints  of  the  fame 
length,  to  be  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fraftured 
leg,  and  fecured  on  the  knee  and  ancle  joints  by  a  tin 
band,  which  is  jointed  and  cufhioned.  The  Aide  may 
be  drawn  out  at  pleafure,  and  the  degree  of  exteufion 
thus  procured  is  continued  by  a  key-check,  which  fallens 
on  the  teeth  of  the  Aider.  The  conductor  may  be  fliort- 
ed  by  preffing  the  key,  and  letting  the  Aider  return 
into  the  canula. 

Conductors,  in  Electricity ,  a  term  firft  introduced  into 
this  fcience  by  Dr.  Defaguiliers.  and  ufed  to  denote  thofe 
fubftances  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  tranlinit- 
ting  the  eleftric  virtue,  in  oppofition  to  electrics 
in  which  the  fame  virtue  may  be  excited  and  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  former  are  alfo  called  non- electrics,  and  the 
latter  non- conductors.  All  bodies  are  ranked  under  one 
or  other  of  thefe  two  dalles  :  though  none  of  them  are 
perfect  eleClrics,  or  per fe Cl  conductors,  fo  as  wholly  to  retain, 
or  freely  and  without  refiftance  to  tranfmit  the  eleftric 
7  fluid. 
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fluid.  Eleftricians,  in  the  infancy  of  this  faience,  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  fome  fubdances  contained  the  electric 
matter,  and  that  others  were  wholly  deditute  of  it  ;  and 
they  were  hence  led  to  cal)  the  former  eie dries  ficr  fey  and 
the  latter  non-eledrics  :  but  fubfequent  experiments  prov¬ 
ed,  that  the  electric  fluid  was  really  drawn  from  thole  bo¬ 
dies,  which  at  fird  were  thought  to  have  none  in  them  ; 
and  tnat  it  was  difrufed  through  all  the  matter  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe  ;  and,  therefore,,  the  terms  conductor  and 
non-conductor  were  adopted,  as  lefs  exceptionable,  and 
more  agreeable  to  phenomena.  Metals  and  ferni-metals, 
ores,  and  ali  fluids  (excepting  air  and  oils),  together 
with  the  fub. ranees  containing  them,  the  effluvia  of 
flaming  bodies,  ice,  unlefs  froze  very  hard,  and  fnow, 
moil  Inline  and  {tony  fubdances,  charcoals,  of  which  the 
beic  are  tnofe  that  have  been  expofed  to  the  greeted  heat, 
fmolce,  and  tue  vapour  of  hot  water,  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
conductors.  We  mayobferve  here,  that  the  electric  fluid 
pafics  through  the  fub'tance,  and  not  merely  over  the  fur- 
faces  of  metallic  conductors  :  becaufe  if  a  wire  of  any  kind 
of  metal  be  covered  with  fome  electric  fubltance,  as  refin, 
feali.ig  wax,  kc.  and  a  jar  be  difeharged  through  it,  the 
charge  will  be  conducted  as  well  with  as  without  the  elec¬ 
tric  coating. 

It  has  like  wife  been  alledged,  that  electricity  will  pervade 
a  vacuum,  and  will  be  transmitted  through  it  al mod  as 
freely  as  through  the  fubdance  of  the  bed  conductor  :  but 
Mr.  Wal.h  found,  that  the  electric  fpark  or  fhock  would 
no  more  pafs  through  a  perfect  vacuum,  made  by  the 
affidance  of  M.  De  Luc,  than  through  a  dick  of  folid 
glafs.  In  other  indances,  when  the  vacuum  hath  been 
made  with  all  poflible  care,  the  experiment  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded.  Vve  may  alfo  obferve,  that  many  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  fubdances  are  capable  of  being  electrified,  and 
that  their  conducting  power  may  be  dedroyed  and  recover¬ 
ed  by  different  precedes  :  e.  g.  green  wood  is  a  conductor  ; 
but  baked,  it  becomes  a  non-conduClor  :  its  conducting 
power  is  tedored  by  charring  it;  and  again  dedroyed  by 
reducing  it  to  afhec.  And  again,  many  electric  fub- 
ftances,  as  glafs,  refin,  air,  &c.  become-  conductors ,  by 
being  made  very  hot :  air  heated  by  glafs  mud  be  except¬ 
ed.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  fubdances, 
in  confequence  of  which  fome  retain,  and  others  convey 
the  electric  matter,  has  been  among  the  dcfidcrata  in  this, 
fcience.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  dated  1751,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  perfect  conductors  of  eleftric  matter, 
are  only  metals  and  water,  and  that  other  bodies  con¬ 
duct  only  as  they  contain  a  mixture  of  thefe  ;  without 
more  or  lefs  of  which  they  will  not  conduct  at  all.  But 
this  ingenious  philofopher  found  'reafon  afterwards  to 
retraft  this  opinion  ;  iince  feveral  fubdances  have  been 
difeovered  to  add  as  good  conductors ,  as  particularly,  hot 
air  and  charcoal,  which  contain  no  water  or  metal,  at 
lead  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  induce  a  change  in  their  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  S.  Beccaria  has  proved,  that  water  itfelf  is  an 
imperfect  conductor. 

Dr.  Priedley  has  lately  advanced  another  hvpothefis,  no 
lefs  probable  than  ingenious.  He  confiders  the  charac- 
teridic  didinftion  between  conducting  and  non-conduCting 
fubdances  to  confift  in  this,  that  the  former  contain 
phlogiston  intimately  united  with  fome  bafe ;  and 
that  the  latter,  if  they  contain  it  all  (glafs  being  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  none),  retain  it  more  loofely.  He  was 
led  to  this  difeovery  by  his  experiments  on  the  conducting 
power  of  charcoal,  which  he  found  exaftly  to  agree 
with  metals  in  this  particular  that  while  they  have  the 
phlogidon,  they  conduct ,  and,  when  deprived  of  it,  they 
will  not  conduct.  Dr.  Priedley  was  afterwards  confirmed 
in  his  hypothefis,  upon  obferving  the  affinity  between 
phlogidon  and  water,  which  gave  him  occafion  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  water,  in  its  natural  ftate,  contains  fome 
portion  of  phlogidon ;  in  proof  of  which  conclufion  he 
has  fince  found,  that  long  agitation  in  the  pured  water 
ipjures  air,  fo  that  a  candle  will  not  burn  in  it,  which 
is  precifely  the  effeft  of  all  phlogidic  precedes.  Is  not 
(fays  S.  Beccaria)  the  inflammability  of  refins,  fulphurs, 
and  other  oiled  fubdances,  the  caufe  why  fuch  bod^ 
are  difpofed  to  be  eleftrified  by  deficiency,  fince  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  inflammability  they  receive,  when 
rubbed,  a  greater  degree  of  heat  ?  And  may  not  the 
great  quantity  of  phlogidon  with  which  metallic  fub¬ 
dances  abound,  as  well  as  the  great  eafe  with  which 
common  fire  moves  within  them,  be  the  reafon  why 
metallic  fubdances  quickly  contraft  by  friftion  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  heat,  and  are  thus  difpofed  to  give  (oi 
part  with)  their  electric  fire  in  the  highed  degree?  We 
may  obferve,  that  when  metallic  bodies  are  melted  b) 
lightning,  the  bodies  contiguous  to  them  are  very  liable 
to  be  burnt  by  the  phlogidon  which  is  then  fet  free  from 
them.  We  may  add  to  the  above  conjectures,  that  glafs, 
when  unpolifhed,  alfo  contracts  heat  more  eafily  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feparation  between  the  parts  which  compofe 
its  furface,  and  of  their  fmallnefs ;  in  the  fame  manner 
Vol.  I.  N°  78. 
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as  inflammable  bodies  are  the  more  eafily  kindled,  as 
their  furface  has  a  greater  ratio  to  their  mafs.  Mr. 
Her.ly,  in  a  very  long  courle  of  experiments,  obferved, 
that  thofe  bodies  that  were  mod  replete  with  phlogidon, 
became  the  mod  eafily,  and  the  mod  powerfuily  electri¬ 
fied  negatively  by  friction  :  he  alfo  obferves  that  a  thick 
feum  from  the  furface  of  fome  linfeed  oil,  perfectly 
dried,  became  a  very  drong  negative  electric.  See  on 
this  fubjeft  Priedley’s  Hidory  of  Electricity,  vol.  i.  Gb- 
fervations  on  Air,  vol.  i.  p.  283,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
Cavallo’s  Complete  Treat,  of  Elect,  chap.  ii.  Franklin’s 
Letters,  Szc.  p.  g5,  &  262.  ed.  1769.  Henly’s  Exp. 
and  Obf.  in  Elect.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  part  i. 
p.  122,  &c. 

Conductor,  prime ,  in  Electricity,  is  an  infulated  conductor 
fo  connected  with  the  electrical  machine ,  as  to  receive 
the  electricity  immediately  from  the  excited  cleCtric.  The 
fird  metallic  co-  duCtors,  that  were  applied  to  this  purpofe, 
were  thofe  of  Mr.  Grey  in  1734:  he  fufpended  feveral 
pieces  of  metal  on  filken  linesj  and  charged  them  with 
electricity.  Mr.  Du  Fay  fadened  to  the  end  of  an  iron 
bar,  which  he  ufed  as  his  prime  conductor,  a  bundle  of 
linen  threads,  to  which  he  applied  the  excited  tube  ; 
but  thefe  were  afterwards  changed  for  fmall  wires  fuf¬ 
pended  from  the  common  gun-barrel,  or  other  metalline 
rod.  In  the  prefeht  advanced  date  of  the  fcience,  this 
part  of  the  eleCtri  al  apparatus  has  been  confiderably  im¬ 
proved.  The  prime  conductor  is  made  of  hollow  brafs, 
and  generally  of  a  cylindric  form  (fee  Tab.  EleCtri  city  j 
fig.  4.)  ;  anti  care  mould  be  taken  that  it  is  perfectly 
finooth  and  round,  without  points  and  {harp  edges  ;  if 
holes-  are  made  in  it  for  the  purpofes  cf  different  experi¬ 
ments,  the  fvme  caution  fhould  be  obferved.  The  ends 
of  the  conductor  are  fpherical  ;  and  it  is  ncceffary,  that  the 
part  mod  remote  from  the  electric  fhoulu  be  made  much 
larger  and  rounder  than  the  red,  in  order  to  refid  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  eleftric  matter  to  cfeape,  which  is  always  the 
greated  at  the  greated  di dance  from  the  electric  :  and  the 
other  end  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  feveral  pointed  wires  or 
needles,  either  fufpended  from,  or  fixed  to  an  open  me¬ 
tallic  ring,  and  pointing  to  the  globe,  or  cylmder,  in  or¬ 
der  to  collect  the  fire.  The  prime  conductor ,  indead  of 
hanging  on  hlk.cn  drings,  which  are  liable  to  continual 
motion,  fhould  be  fupperted  by  pillars  of  folid  glafs  co¬ 
vered  with  faaling-wax  or  good  varni  h.  The  el  eft;  ician 
fhould  be  provided  with  feveral  metallic  conductors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  which  may  be  ufed  as  occafion  requires. 
Prime  conductors  of  a  larger  iize  are  ufually  made  of  pafte- 
board,  covered  with  tin -foil  of  gilt  paper  :  and  thefe  are 
uleful  for  throwing  off  a  longer  and  deafer  fpark  than  thofe 
of  a  fmallcr  fize  :  they  fhould  terminate  in  a  fnialler  knob 
or  obtufe  edge,  at  which  the  fparks  fhould  be  folicited. 
Mr.  Nairne  prepared  a  conductor  fix  feet  in  length,  and 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  he  drew  eleftrical 
fparks  at  the  didance  of  fixteen,  feventeen,  or  eighteen 
inches.  But  there  is  a  maximum ,  which  the  fize  of  the 
prime  conductor  fhould  not  exceed  ;  for  it  may  be  fo  large, 
thar  the  di  flip  tion  of  the  eleftricity  from  its  furface  may 
be  greater  than  that  which  the  tleftric  is  capable  of  fup- 
plying.  _ 

Dr.  Priedley  recommends  a  prime  conductor  of  polifned 
copper,  in  the  form  ora  pear  (fee fig.  6.  E),  fupportedby 
a  pillar  and  a  firm  bails  of  bake  I  wood :  this  receives  its 
fire  by  a  long  arched  wire  of  f6ft  brafs  (  /),  which  may 
be  eafily  bent,  and  raifed  and  lowered  to  the  globe  ;  it  is 
terminated  by  an  open  ring  (m),  in  which  are  hung 
fome  fharp-pointed  wires.  In  the  body  of  this  conductor 
are  holes  for  the  infertion  of  metalline  rods.  This,  he 
fiys,  collefts  the  fire  peffeftly  well,  and  retains  it  equally 
every  where.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxiv.  part  i.  art.  7.  Hid* 
Eleft.  vol.  ii.  §  2. 

Mr.  Henly  has  contrived  a  new  kind  of  prime  coriduClory 
which,  from  its  ufe,  is  denominated  the  luminous  con- 
duCtor ,  (fee  fig.  8.)  It  confids  of  a  glafs  tube,  E  F, 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  tube  is  furnifhed  at  both  ends  with  brafs  caps  and 
ferules  about  two  inches  long,  as  F  D  and  E  B,  ce¬ 
mented  and  made  air-tight,  and  terminated  by  brafs  balls 
D  and  B.  In  one  of  thefe  caps,  a$  F,  a  fmall  hole  is 
drilled,  which  is  covered  by  a  drong  valve,  and  which 
ferves  for  exhauding  the  tube  of  its  air  ;  and  the  bill  D 
is  made  to  (crew  on  the  cap  F.  Within  the  tube  at 
each  end  there  is  a  knobbed  wire,  projefting  to  the  di¬ 
dances  of  two  inches  and  a  half  from'  the  brafs  caps,  and 
terminating  as  reprefented  at  H  and  I.  To  the  ball  D  is 
annexed  a  fine  pointed  wire  for  receiving  and  collefting 
the  eleftricity,  and  at  the  other  end  B  there  is  a  wire 
with  a  knob  or  ball  for  difeharging  it.  The  conduClory 
thus  prepared,  is  fupported  on  pillars  of  fealing-wax,  cy 
glafs.  Befides  the  common  purpofes  of  a  prime  conductor 
to  an  eleftrical  machine,  this  aparatus  ferves  to  exhi¬ 
bit  and  afeertain  the  direftion  of  the  eleftric  matter  in 
its  pafiage  through  it :  for,  when  the  point  C  is  brought 
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hear  the  excited  globe  or  cylinder  of  a  machine,  it  will 
appear  illuminated  with  a  ftar,  and  a  weak  light  will 
occupy  the  inner  part  of  the  tube  ;  a  lucid  pencil  will 
ifiue  from  the  ball  H,  and  the  oppofite  ball  I  will  be  ill u- 
minated  with  a  liar.  But  if  the  point  C  be  connected 
With  the  infulated  rubber  of  a  machine,  the  appearances] 
will  be  reverfed  ;  the  ftar  will  appear  at  H,  and  the  pen¬ 
cil  at  I  ;  for  in  the  former  cafe  H  difeharged,  and  in  this] 
cafe  it  receives  the  electric  fire,  as  in  /zV.  o.  If  the 
knob  of  an  uncharged  bottle  be  nearly  in  contadl  with  the 
brafs  ball  B,  or  a  chain  be  fulpended  from  it  to  the  table, 
and  the  experiment  be  repeated  as  above  deferibed,  the 
ball  I,  when  C  is  prefented  to  the  excited  glafs,  will  be 
enveloped  with  a  denfe  white  atmofphere  of  electricity ; 
and  when  C  is  prefented  to  the  infulated  rubber,  the  at¬ 
mofphere  will  appear  upon  the  ball  H  ;  and  the  fame 
will  happen  on  the  application,  firft,  of  a  bottle  pofitively 
charged,  and  then  of  a  bottle  negatively  charged,  as 
in  fig.  io  and  n.  From  an  experiment  fimilar  to  this,. 
S.  Beccaria  inferred,  that  electricity  confifts  of  one  uni¬ 
form  homogeneous,  fluid,  and  not  of  two,  viz.  the  vi¬ 
treous  and  reflnous,  as  fome  have  fuppofed :  for,  if  this 
were  the  cafe,  both  balls  ftiould  have  been  encompaffed 
with  their  proper  atmofpheres  at  the  fame  time.  If  in- 
ftead  of  balls,  the  wires  in  the  tube  terminate  in  points, 
appearance  will  be  the  fame.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  part 
ii.  p.  403. 

Conductors,  pointed  metallic ,  were  propofed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  for  preferving  buildings,  &c.  foon  after  the 
identity  of  eledlricity  and  lightning  was  afeertained  ;  and 
they  exhibit  a  very  important  and  ufeful  application  of 
modern  difeoveries  in  this  fcience.  This  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher,  having  found  that  pointed  bodies  are  better 
fitted  for  receiving  and  throwing  off  the  eledlric  fire  than 
thofe  that  were  terminated  by  blunt  ends  or  flat  furfaces, 
and  that  metals  were  the  readieft  and  beft  condition,  foon 
difeovered  that  lightning  and  eledlricity  refembled  one 
another  in  this  and  other  diftinguifhing  properties  :  he 
accordingly  recommended  a  pointed  metallic  rod  to  be 
faffed  fome  feet  above  the  higheft  part  of  a  building,  and 
to  be  continued  down  into  the  ground  or  the  neareft 
water.  The  lightning,  fhould  it  ever  come  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftance  of  this  rod  or  wire,  would  be  attradied  by 
it,  and  pafs  through  it  preferably  to  any  other  part  of 
the  building,  and  be  conveyed  into  the  earth  or  water, 
and  there  diflipated,  without  doing  any  damage  to  the 
building.  Many  fadls  have  occurred  to  evince  the  utility 
of  this  Ample  and  feemingly  trifling  apparatus.  How¬ 
ever,  fome  eledtricians,  of  whom  Mr.  Wilfon  is  the 
principal,  have  objedted  to  the  pointed  termination  of  this 
conductor  ;  preferring  rather  a  blunt  end  ;  becaufe,  they 
fay,  a  point  invites  the  electricity  from  the  clouds,  and 
attradls  it  at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  blunt  conductor. 
PhiL  Tranf.  vol.  liv.  p.  234.  vol.  lxiii.  part  ii.  p.  49. 
This  fubjecl  has  been  very  accurately  examined  and  dif- 
Cuffed  ;  and  pointed  conductors  are  almoft  univerfally,  and 
for  the  moft  fufficient  reafons,  recommended  as  the  moil 
eligible  and  proper.  A  fharp  pointed  conductor,  as  it  at- 
iradts  the  electric  fire  of  a  cloud  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
the  other,  draws  it  off  by  degrees ;  and  by  conveying  it 
away  gently  and  in  a  continued  ftream  prevents  a  ftroke ; 
whereas  a  conductor  with  a  blunt  termination  receives  the 
whole  difeharge  of  a  cloud  at  once,  and  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  exploded,  whenever  a  cloud  comes  within 
the  ftriking  diftance.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
buildings  guarded  by  either  natural  or  artificial  conductors 
tetminating  in  a  point,  have  feldom  or  ever  been  ftruck 
by  lightning ;  but  others,  having  flat  or  blunt  termina¬ 
tions,  have  been  often  ftruck  and  damaged  by  it.  For  a 
farther  account  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  points  in  elec¬ 
tricity,  fee  Points. 

The  beft  conductor  for  this  purpofe  is  a  rod  of  iron,  or 
rather  of  copper,  as  being  a  better  conductor  of  eledlricity, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  ruft,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  either  to  be  faftened  to  the  walls  of  a 
building  by  wooden  cramps,  or  fupported  by  wooden 
pofts  at  the  diftance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  wall  : 
the  upper  end  of  it  fhould  terminate  in  a  pyramidal  form 
with  a  fharp  point  and  edges  ;  and  if  it  is  made  of  iron, 
be  gilt  or  painted  near  the  top  ;  and  be  elevated  above 
the  higheft  part  of  the  building,  e.  g.  the  ftack  of  chim- 
nies  to  which  it  may  be  faftened,  at  leaft  five  or  fix  feet. 
The  lower  end  ftiould  be  driven  five  or  fix  fee t  into  the 
ground,  and  diredted  away  from  the  foundations  of  die 
building,  or  continued  till  it  communicates  with  the 
neareft  water.  If  this  part  be  made  of  lead,  it  will  be 
more  fecure  from  decay.  When  the  conductor  is  formed 
of  different  pieces  of  metal,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
they  are  well  joined  :  and  Mr.  Henley  advifes,  that  a 
*  communication  be  made  from  the  conductor  by  plates  of 
lead,  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  with  the  lead  on  the 
ridges  and  gutters,  and  with  the  pipes  that  carry  down 
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the  rain  water,  which  ftiould  be  continued  to  the  bottom 
of  the  building,  and  made  to  communicate  either  with 
moift  earth  or  water,  or  with  the  main  pipe  which  ferves 
the  houfe  with  water.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv.  part  ii.  p. 
403.  If  the  building  be  large,  two,  three,  or  more  con¬ 
ductors  fhould  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  it,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent. 

Chains  have  been  ufed  for  the  prefervation  of  fhips  ;  but 
as  the  eled-Li  ic  matter  does  not  pafs  readily  through  thd 

•  links  of  it,  copper  wires,  a  little  thicker  than  a  go.ofe- 
quill,  have  been  preferred,  and  are  now  generally  ufed. 
They  fhould  reach  two  or  three  feet  above  the  higheft 
maft,  and  be  continued  down  in  any  convenient  direction, 
fo  as  always  to  touch  the  fea-water.  Thefe  were  fiift  re¬ 
commended  to  lord  Anfcn  by  Dr.  Watfon  in  1762. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  part  i.  p.  633.  See  Franklin's  Let¬ 
ters,  he.  ed.  1769.  p.  65,  124,  479,  he.  and  Cavallo’s 
Eledl.  chap.  ix. 

The  conductor  or  machine  for  drawing  electricity  from  the 
clouds  is  thus  conftrudted :  A  pole,  <?,  of  a  manageable 
length  is  erccled  on  the  top  of  a  building  (the  higher  the 
better),  having  on  the  upper  end  a  folid  piece  of  glafs  or 
baked  wood,  a  foot  long,  (fee  jig.  12).  This  is  covered 
with  a  tin  or  copper  veffeft  b ,  in  thp  fhape  of  a  funnel, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  wetted.  Above  this  there 
riles  a  long  {lender  rod,  r,  terminating  in  a  pointed  wire, 
having  a  ftnall  wire  twifted  round  it,  to  conduct  the  elec¬ 
tricity  the  better  to  the  funnel.  From  the  funnel  a  wire, 
as  d,  defeends  along  the  building,  and  is  conveyed  through 
the  window  into  the  room,  where  the  experiments  are 
made.  This  wire  is  connedled  with  an  i-nfulated  con¬ 
ductor^  which  will  be  electrified  whenever  there  is  a  con- 
fiderablc  quantity  of  eledlricity  in  the  air  ;  and  notice 
will  be  given,  when  it  is  properly  charged,  either  by  Mr; 
Canton’s  balls  (fee  Electrometer),  or  by  a  fet  of 
cells,  deferibed  under  that  article.  For  the  fafety  of 
thefe  experiments,  the  eledlrified  wire  fhould  be  brought 
within  a  few  inches  of  a  conducting  rod  which  ferves  to 
guard  the  houfe,  that  the  redundant  eledlricity  may  pafs  off 
in  that  way,  without  ftriking  any  perfon  who  may  happen 
to  ftand  near  it. 

Experiments  on  the  eledlricity  of  the  atmofphere  may  be 
made  with  greater  exadlnefs,  by  raffing  a  kite,  by  means 
of  a  firing  in  which  a  ftnall  wire  is  twifted.  The  beft 
firing  for  this  purpofe  may  be  formed  bv  twilling  a  copper 
thread,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  trimmings,  &c.  or,  if  expence 
be  difregarded,  a  filver  or  gold  thread,  with  two  very 
ftnall  threads  of  wire.  Mr.  Nairne  ufes  a  firing  ioaked  in 
a  ftrong  folution  of  fait,  which  becomes  a  good  conduct  or  , 
by  imbibing  the  moifture  of  the  air.  The  extremity  of 
this  line  muft  be  ftlk,  and  the  wire  muft  terminate  in  a  me¬ 
tallic  conductor  of  any  convenient  form.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  apparatus  will  ferve  for  ftili  greater  fecurity  in  a  thun- 
der-ftorm.  Let  the  firing  of  the  kite  ( Tab.  Electricity, 
jig.  13,)  be  wound  upon  a  reel,  b ,  and  pafs  through  "a 
flit  in  a  flat  board,  faftened  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which 
more  or  lefs  of  the  firing  may  be  let  out  at  pleafure. 
Let  the  reel  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  fuch  a  funnel,  c ,  as 
was  above  deferibed ;  and  from  the  funnel  let  a  metallic 
rod,  d,  with  a  large  knob  be  projedted,  to  ferve  for  a  con¬ 
ductor.  The  funnel  and  reel  muft  be  fupported  by  a  ftaff^ 
r,  the  upper  end  of  which,  at  leaft,  fhould  be  well  baked  j 
and  the  lower  end  may  be  made  fharp  to  thruft  into  the 
ground,  when  the  kite  is  well  raffed.  The  fafety  of  this 
apparatus  depends  upon  the  chain,  f,  faftened  to  the  ftaff, 
by  a  hook  a  little  below  the  funnel,  and  dragging  on  the 
ground  :  for  the  redundant  lightning  will  ftrike  from  the 
funnel  to  the  chain,  and  thus  be  conaudled  as  far  as  anv 
one  chufes,  without  touching  the  perfon  who  holds  the 
ftaff.  Sparks  may  be  taken  from  the  conductor  belonging 
to  this  aparatus  with  all  fafety,  by  means  of  ftnall  rod  of 
baked  wood,  u,  furniiTied  with  a  ftnall  funnel,  b ,  and  a  brafs 
rod,  r,  and  a  chain  connedled  with  it;  for  the  lightning, 
which  ftrikes  the  rod,  will  pafs  by  the  funnel  and  chain, 
without  touching  the  perfon  who  holds  the  rod.  Hift. 
of  Eledl.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  &c.  8vo.  ed.  1775. 

Conductors,  in  the  Military  Art ,  are  aflillants  given  to 
the  commifftary  of  the  ftores,  to  receive  or  deliver  out 
ftores  to  the  army;  to  attend  at  the  magazines  by  turns, 
when  in  garrifon ;  and  to  look  after  the  ammunition- 
waggons  in  the  field.  They  bring  their  account  everv 
night  to  the  commiffary,  and  are  immediately  under  his 
command, 

CONDUCTOS  adprofeifeendum.  See  Capias. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal,  or  pipe,  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
or  other  fluid  matter. 

In  the  earth  are  leveral  fubterraneous  conduits ,  through 
which  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fome  springs  ;  and 
through  which  affo  pafs  the  vapours,  which  form  metals 
and  minerals. 

Artificial  conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  call 
iron,  potters  earth,  he.  See  Plumbery. 
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In  the  province  of  New  Mexico*  there  is  faid  to  be  a  fab- 
terraneous  conduit ,  in  form  of  a  grotto,  extending  fix 
hundred  miles  in  length.  See  Duct,  Tube,  &c. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  Anatomy.  See  Condylus. 

Condyloma,  in  Medicine ,  is  a  foft  painlefs  tumor,  of 
the  oedomatous  kind,  arifing  on  the  internal  coat  of  the 
anus,  and  the  mufcles  of  that  part,  or  in  the  neck  of  the 
matrix. 

The  word  Comes  from  xovSo*®'  becaufe  the  condyloma 
has  ufually  ruga,  or  wrinkles,  like  the  joints  of  the 
body. 

The  condyloma ,  by  long  continuance,  grows  flefhy,  and, 
(hooting  out,  as  from  a  ftalk,  takes  the  denomination 
Ficus. 

Condylomctta  are  frequently  the  effedb  of  venereal  ailments, 
and,  if  neglected,  fometimes  prove  cancerous ;  their 
cure  depends  on  mercurial  undtions,  and  proper  efeha- 
rotics  to  confume  them ;  though  extirpation,  either  by 
ligature  or  incifion,  if  the  nature  of  the  part  will  admit, 
is  the  moil  expeditious.  A  falivation  is  often  neceiTary, 
in  order  to  facilitate  and  complete  the  cure. 

CONDYLUS,  KovJi/X^,  a  name  which  Anatomifls  give  to 
a  little  round  eminence,  or  protuberance,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  bone.  See  Tab.  Anatomy  ( Ojleol .)  Jig.  2.  lit.  n. 

Such  is  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  received  within  the  cavity 
of  the  os  petrofum. 

When  this  eminence  is  large,  it  is  called  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

CONE,  in  Geometry ,  a  folid  body,  having  a  circle  for  its 
bafis,  and  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  or  vertex. 
See  Tab.  Conics ,  fig.  2. 

The  cone  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  KM, 
round  an  immoveable  point  K,  called  its  vertex ,  along 
the  circumference  of  a  plane,  called  its  bafe ,  M  N  :  or 
it  may  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  revolution  ol 
the  triangle  KLM,  about  the  right  line  KL,  which  is 
Called  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  KM  its  latus ,  or  fide. 

If  the  axis  be  perpendicular  to  the  bafe,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
right  cone :  and  if  inclined,  or  oblique,  a  fealenous  cone. 
Scalenous  cones  are  again  divided  into  obtufe-angled ,  and 
acute-angled. 

Euclid  defines  a  cone  a  folid  figure,  whofe  bafe  is  a  circle, 
as  CD  (fig.  3.)  and  is  produced  by  the  entire  revolution 
of  the  plane  of  a  right-angled  triangle  CAB,  about  the 
perpendicular  leg  AB. 

If  this  leg,  or  axis,  be  greater  than  C  B,  half  the  bafe  ; 
the  folid  produced  is  an  acute-angled  cone  ;  if  lefs,  it  is  an 
cbtufe -angled  cone ;  and,  if  equal,  a  right-angled  cotie. 

But  Euclid’s  definition  only  extends  to  a  right  cone  :  that 
is,  to  a  cone  whofe  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bafe  ;  and 
not  to  oblique  ones,  whofe  axis  is  not  at  right  angles  to 
the  bafe. 

For  a  more  general  and  comprehenfive  defeription  of  a 
cone ,  which  may  take  in  both  right  and  oblique  ones, 
fuppofe  an  immoveable  point  A  (fig.  4.)  without  the 
plane  of  the  circle  BDEC;  and  fuppofe  a  right  line 
AE,  drawn  through  that  point,  and  produced  infinitely 
both  ways,  to  be  moved  quite  about  the  circumference 
of  the  circle ;  the  two  fuperficies  that  will  arife  from 
this  motion,  are  each  called  conic  fuperficies ;  but, 
taken  conjundfly,  they  are  called  fuperficies  vertically 
oppofitc ,  or  only  oppofite  fuperficies.  The  immoveable 
point  A,  common  to  both  the  fuperficies,  is  called 
the  vertex  ;  the  circle  BDEC,  the  bafe  ;  the  right  line 
A  C,  drawn  through  the  vertex  A  and  C,  the  centre  of 
the  bafe ;  and  if  infinitely  produced,  the  axis ;  and  the 
folid  comprehended  under  the  conical  fuperficies  and  the 
bafe  is  a  cone. 

Properties  of  the  Cone.— I.  The  area  or  furfacc  of  every  right 
cone,  exclujive  of  its  bafe ,  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whofe  bafe 
is  the  periphery ,  and  its  height  the  fide  of  the  cone. 

Or,  the  curve  fuperficies  of  a  right  cone  is,  to  the  area  of 
its  circular  bafe,  as  AC  (fig.  3.),  the  length  of  the  hy- 
pothenufe  of  the  right-angled  triangle  deferibing  it,  is  to 
C  B,  the  bafe  of  the  fame  triangle :  that  is,  as  the  flant 
height  of  the  cone,  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe. 

Hence,  the  furface  of  a  right  cone  is  equal  to  a  fedtor  of  a 
circle  deferibed  on  the  fide  of  the  cone ,  as  a  radius, 
whofe  arch  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  cone,  and 
has  therefore  the  fame  proportion  to  its  periphery,  which 
the  diameter  of  the  bafe  has  to  twice  the  fide  of  the  cone. 
Hence  we  have  a  method  of  deferibing  a  rete  or  cage  that 
(ball  jufi  cover  a  cone. — Thus,  with  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe  AB  (Tab.  Conics,  fig.  6.)  deferibe  a  circle,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  diameter  to  C,  till  AC  be  equal  to  the  fide  of  the 
cone.  To  2  AC  and  AB,  determined  in  numbers,  and 
*6o°,  find  a  fourth  proportional  j  and  with  the  radius 
CA,  on  the  centre  C,  deferibe  an  arch  DE  equal  to  the 
number  of  degrees  found:  the  fedlor  CDE  with  the 
circle  A  B  will  be  a  rete  for  the  right  cone. 

If,  then,  the  fide  of  a  truncated  cone  be  fet  off  from  A  to 
F,  and  an  arch  GH  be  deferibed  with  the  radius  CF  ;  by 
finding  a  fourth  proportional  to  36°“’,  t0  t^ie  number  of 
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degrees  of  the  arch  G  H,  and  to  F  C  ;  and  thence  deter¬ 
mining  the  diameter  of  the  circle  IF,  We  lhall  have  a  nets 
or  cover  of  the  truncated  cone. 

For  CDB  AE  is  a  net  for  the  entire  cone ;  CGFIH  for 
the  cone  cut  off;  therefore,  DBEHIG  for  the  truncated 
cone. 

2.  Cones  and  pyramids,  having  the  fame  bafes  and  altitude ;; 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

Now,  it  is  (hewn,  that  every  triangular  prifm  may  be 
divided  into  three  equal  pyramids ;  and  therefore,  that 
a  triangular  pyramid  is  one  third  of  a  prifm,  {landing  on 
the  fame  bafe,  and  having  the  fame  altitude. 

Hence,  finee  every  multangular  body  may  be  refolved 
into  triangular  ones,  and  every  pyramid  is  a  third  part  of 
a  prifm  having  the  fame  bale  and  altitude  $  fince  a  cone 
may  be  efteemed  an  infinite-angular  pyramid,  and  a  cy¬ 
linder  an  infinite-angular  prifm  ;  a  cone  is  a  third  part  of 
a  cylinder,  which  has  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Hence  we  have  a  method  of  meafuring  the  fir  face  and  folix 
dity  of  a  cone. — Thus,  for  the  folidity  :  find  the  folidity 
of  a  prifm,  or  cylinder,  having  the  lame  bafe  with  the  cone , 
or  pyramid.  Which  found,  divide  by  3  :  the  quotient 
will  be  the  folidity  of  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid.  Thus,  v.  gn 
if  the  folidity  of  a  cylinder  be  605592960,  the  folidity 
of  the  cone  will  be  found  201864320. 

For  the  furfacc ;  that  of  a  right  cone  is  had  by  multiplying 
the  femi-periphery  of  die  bafe  into  the  fide,  and  adding 
the  product  to  the  bafe. 

Suppofe  e.  gr.  the  diameter  of  the  cone  NM  (fig.  2.)  56, 
the  periphery  will  be  175,9296,  arfd  the  bafe  2463,0144;, 
Suppofe  the  altitude  or  axis  KL,  246  ;  fince  LM  = 

*  NM=r28,  and  KM2  =  KL2  +  LM2  =  60516  +  784 
—  61300,  KM  =247,5,  &c.  Confequently  the  fuper¬ 
ficies  of  the  cone,  exclusive  of  the  bafe  is,  21771,288; 
and  the  whole  together  24234,3024. 

The  folidity  of  an  oblique  cone  is  obtained  in  the  fame 
manner  with  that  of  the  right  cone  :  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  find  its  furface,  fince  it  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  meafure  of  a  fedtor  of  a  circle,  becaufe  all  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  are  not  equal.  See  a 
Memoir  on  on  this  fubjedt  by  M.  Euler,  in  the  Nouv. 
Mem.  de  Peterfburgh,  tom.  i.  Dr.  Barrow  has  demon¬ 
ic  rated,  in  his  Leftiones  Geometries,  that  the  folidity 
of  a  cone,  with  an  elliptic  bafe,  forming  part  of  a  right 
cone,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  furface  by  a  third  of 
one  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  point  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  right  cone  interfedts  the  elipfe ;  and  that 
it  is  alfo  equal  to  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  cone  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  elliptic  bafe  :  and  therefore  that  the  per¬ 
pendicular  is  to  the  height  of  the  cone,  as  the  elliptic  bafe 
to  the  furface. 

As  to  the  meafure  of  the  furfacc ,  and  folidity  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  ABCD  (fig.  7.).  Its  altitude  CH,  and  the 
diameters  of  its  bafes  A  B  and  C  D,  being  given,  find  their 
circumferences:  to  the  fquare  of  the  altitude  CH,  add 
the  fquare  of  the  femi-difference  of  the  radii  AH,  and 
from  the  aggregate  extradt  the  fquare  root,  which  will 
give  the  fide  A  C :  the  femi-fum  of  the  peripheries; 
multiplied  by  that  fide,  gives  the  fuperficies  of  the  trun¬ 
cated  cone.  1 

To  find  the  folidity:  as  the  difference  of  the  femidiameters 
A  H  is  to  the  altitude  of  the  truncated  cone  C  PI,  fo  is 
the  greater  femidiameter  AF  to  the  altitude  of  the  en¬ 
tire  cone  FE.  This  being  found,  fubtradt  the  altitude  of 
the  truncated  cone  G  F,  which  will  leave  that  of  the  cone 
taken  off,  EG. 

Find  the  folidity  of  the  cone  CED  and  AEB  ;  fubtrad* 
the  other  from  this ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  folidity  of 
the  truncated  cone  ACDB. 

For  the  fctlions  of  the  Cone,  fee  Conic  fetlion.  —For  the  ratio 
of  Cones  and  Cylinders,  fee  Cylinder.— For  the  centres 
of  gravity  and  of  0  filiation  of  a  Cone,  fee  Centre. 

Cones  of  the  higher 'kinds,  are  thofe  whofe  bafes  are  circles 
of  the  higher  kinds }  and  are  generated  by  fuppofing  a 
right  line  fixed  in  a- point,  on  high,  though  conceived 
capable  of  being  extended  more  or  lefs,  on  occafion ; 
and  moved  or  carried  round  ?.  circle. 

Cone  of  rays,  in  Optics,  includes  all  the  feveral  raYs 
which  fall  from  any  point  of  a  radiant,  on  the  furface  of 
a  glafs. 

Cone,  double  or  fpindle,  in  Mechanics,  is  a  folid  formed  of 
two  equal  cones  joined  at  their  bafeSi  If  this  be  laid  on 
the  lower  part  of  two  rulers  making  an  angle  with  one 
another,  and  elevated  above  the  horizontal  plane,  it  will 
move  towards  the  raffed  ends,  and  feem  to  afeend,  though 
it  really  defeends.  Let  ABD  (Tab.  Mechanics ,  fig.  11.) 
be  the  common  bafe  of  the  two  cones ,  its  centre  C  will  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  folid ;  therefore  if 
DF  reprefents  one  of  the  rulers  elevated  to  an  angle 
FDG,  whofe  fine  FG  is  lefs  than  the  femidiameter  of 
the  cone  CD,  it  is  plain  that  the  centre  of  gravity  C  at 
the  pofition  of  the  cone  in  D,  is  more  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  to  which  all  heavy  bodies  tend,  than 
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m  its  pofition  between  the  legs  of,  the  ruler  at  F  i  and  j 
therefore  it  will  defeend,  as  on  an  inclined  plane  CFE,  ! 
from  C  to  F,  where  it  will  flop,  being  fupported  on  the  I 
raifed  ends  of  the  rulers. 

Cone,  in  affaying.  See  MELTiNG-rowr. 

Cone,  in  Botany ,  a  hard  dry  feed-vefiel  of  a  conical  figure, 
confuting  of  feveral  woody  parts  ;  and  is,  for  the  molt 
part,  fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together,  and  Lfeparating 
wrhen  ripe. 

Con E-flonc,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  the  name  given  by  many 
to  a  fpecies  of  tubulus  marinus ,  not  known  to  us  in  its 
recent  ftate,  but  frequently  found  foffile  in  the  Swedilh 
Hones  ufed  in  pavements. 

Cone  and  key.  Bradton,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37.  num.  3.  lays, 
Fesmina  in  tali  estate  (i.  e.  14  et  15  annorttm)  pdttfl  dif- 
ponere  domui  fucs,  et  habere  cone  et  key. 

The  words  come  from  the  Saxon  colnc,  i.  e.  calculus ,  and 
key,  clavis  ;  fo  that  a  woman  was  then  held  to  be  of  com¬ 
petent  years,  when  fhe  was  able  to  keep  the  accounts  and 
keys  of  the  houfe  :  and  Gian.  lib.  vii.  cap.  g.  has  fome- 
what  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

CONEPATL,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  ani¬ 
mal,  very  much  like  the  raekoon  in  fhape,  but  variegated 
with  two  long  (breaks  of  white,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
ridge  of  the  back,  which  run  even  into  the  tail.  It  is  a 
tame  and  harmlefs  animal,  but  of  a  {linking  fmell ;  and 
when  purfued,  or  provoked,  will  difeharge  its  excre¬ 
ments  at  the  perfon  who  offends  it,  to  fix  or  eight  feet 
diftance  ;  thefe  have  a  very  bad  fmell,  and  fpoil  people’s 
cloaths,  by  leaving  indelible  yellow  fpots  on  them.  Ray. 
See  Yzquiepatl. 

CO  NY  SSI,  or  Conesti,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  bark 
brought  from  tne.Eaft  Indies.  It  is  frequent  in  Ceylon, 
and  Malabar,  where  the  natives  give  it  in  diarrhoeas, 
lienteries,  and  dyfenteries.  We  ufe  it  in  powder  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  the  dole  being  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram.  It  is  proper  to  give  a  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  be¬ 
fore  taking  it. 

This  tree  grows  alfo  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  in  the 
Raft  Indies,  and  is  not  unlike  the  cadagopala  of  the  Hortus 
Malaharicus.  The  bark  fhould  be  frefh  powdered,  and 
the  electary  prepared  with  fyrup  of  oranges  every  day, 
or  every  other  day.  Med.  Elf.  vol  iii.  art?  4. 
CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  whofe  children 
were  deftined  for  the  honour  of  priefthood. 

Confarreation  was  the  moll  facred  of  the  three  modes  of 
contracting  marriage  among  that  people  ;  and  confided, 
according  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the  pontifex  ma'ximu  s 
and  Jlamen  dialis  joined  and  contradled  the  man  and 
woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the  fame  cake  of  faked 
bread  :  whence  the  term  far  fignifying  meal  or  flour. 
Ulpian  fays,  it  confided  in  the  offering  up  of  fome  pure 
wheaten  bread ;  rehearfing,  withal,  a  certain  formula, 
in  prefence  of  ten  wi  todies.  Dionyfius  Halicarnafieus 
adds,  that  the  hufband  and  wife  did  eat  of  the  fame 
wheaten  bread,  and  threw  fome  on  the  victims. 

CONFECI  ION,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  kind  of  compound  re¬ 
medy,  of  the  confidence  of  a  foft  ele&ary. 

"I  here  are  leveral  eleitaries  which  bear  the  name  of 
confusions  ;  fome  of  which,  in  the  medical  language  are 
corroborative ,  and  others  purgative. 

Of  tne  number  of  the  corroborative  confections  are  thefe 
ol  alkermcs ,  of  hyacinth ,  and  tne  anacardine :  a  purgative 
one  is  the  confection  Hamech.  The  confection  of  alke'-mcs 
has  its  name  from  the  principal  ingredient  therein;  which 
is  the  kermes ,  or  alkcrmes ,  or  fcarlet-grain.  The  other 
ingredients  are,  pearls,  mulk,  cinnamon,  ambergris,  leaf- 
gold,  juice  of  pippins,  and  rofe-water.  It  Is  ranked 
among  the  bed  cardiacs,  and  is  frequently  ufed  for  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  fyncope  ;  and  fometimes  in 
the  fmall-pox  and  mealies. 

I  he  confection  of  hyacinth  has  nearly  the  fame  virtues  with 
that  of  alkcrmes  ;  but,  befides,  it  is  frequently  ufed  as  an 
adringent.  It  confids  of  near  triple  the  number  of 
drugs;  whereof  the  precious  done,  called  the  hyacinth , 
is  edeemed  the  principal ;  the  chief  of  the  red  are  red 
coral,  bole  arrneniac,  terra  figillata,  myrrh,  the  fantals, 
burnt  hartlhorn,  camphor,  fapphire,  emerald,  topaz, 
and  molt  of  the  ingredients  of  the  confection  of  alkermes. 

1  he  anacai  dine  confection ,  now  difufed  in  England,  is 
compoied  cniefly  of  anacardiums  ;  whence  the  name. 

"T  he  otner  drugs  are,  long-pepper,  black-pepper,  mod 
kinus  of  myrobalam-.,  caftoieum,  &c.  It  is  uled  to  purge 
the  blood,  and  is  proper  in  cold  difeafes. 

'file  confeChon  Hamech  takes  its  name  from  that  of  its  in¬ 
ventor,  an  Arabian  phyfician.  Its  ingredients  are,  poly¬ 
pody,  myro'oalans,  agaric,  fenna,  tamarinds,  red  rods, 
manna,  colycintb,  &c.  It  is  applied  as  a  draftic  for  the 
purging  of  the  groffer  humours  and  vifeidities  :  it  is  alfo 
of  fome  reputation  in  vertigoes  and  cancers. 

Confectio  cardiac  a,  a  name  given  in  the  late  London 
difpenfatory  to  the  fo  much  efteemed  medicine,  com¬ 


monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  confcdio  Raleighdnai 
1  he  compofition  is  alfo  altered  as  well  as  the  name, 
and  is  ordered  now  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
take  frelh  tops  of  rolemary,  and  juniper  berries  of  each 
a  pound  ;  the  Idler  cardamom  leeds,  freed  from  their 
hulks,  zedoary,  and  faffron,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Draw 
a  tincture  from  thefe,  with  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  proof 
fpirit ;  reduce  this  tincture,  when  filtered,  to  the  weight 
of  about  two  pounds  and  a  half,  by  a  gentle  evaporation  ; 
then  finifti  the  eledtary  by  adding  the  following  fpecies^ 
finely  powdered  ;  viz.  of  compound  powder  "of  crabs 
claws,  fixteen  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  cloves,  an  ounce ;  double  refined  fu^ar, 
two  pounds.  Pemberton’s  London  L'ifpenfatory,b  p? 

Confectio  Damccratis.  See  Mithridate. 

Confectio  Fracaforii.  See  Diascordium. 

Confectio  Japonica ,  is  prepared  of  Japan  earth,  three 
ounces  ;  formentil  root,  nutmeg,  and  olibanum,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  opium,  diffolved  "in  Lifbon  wine,  a  dram 
and  a  half,  fimple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each 
fourteen  ounces.  An  electary  of  thefe  ingredients  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  diajcordium ;  and  the  dele  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram. 

Confectio  Paulina ,  a  name  given  in  the  late  London  Dif- 
penfatory  to  the  compofition  which  ufed  to  be  called  cen- 
fcCtio  archigenis.  It  is  now  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
following  manner:  take  coitus  or  zedoary,  cinnamon, 
long-pepper,  black-pepper,  (trained  Itorax,  galbanum, 
opium,  and  Ruftia  caftor,  of  each  two  ounces  ;°of  fimple 
fyrup,  boiled  to  the  confiffence  of  honey,  an  equal  weight 
to  thrice  the  fpecies.  Pemberton’s  London  Pharm 
P-,339-  _ 

CON  b  i£C  1  OR,  among  the  /indent  Romans,  a  fort  of  gla- 
diator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  again!!  bealts; 
thence  alfo  denominated  befliarius. 

The  con  fed  ores  were  thus  called  a  confciendis  bfliis,  from 
their  difpatching  and  killing  beafts. 

The  Greeks  called  them  -rra.paC07.ot,  q.  d.  daring,  rafh , 
defp crate  ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appellations 
parabolani,  and  parabolani.  I  he  Chriltians  were 
fometimes  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 
CONFECTS,  or  Confits,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits, 
flowers,  herb',  roots,  and  juices,  when  boiled  and  pre¬ 
pared  with  fugar,  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  or 
render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

The  ancients  only  confuted  with  honey;  at  prefent,  fu^ar 
is  more  frequently  ufed.  ConfeCts  half- fugar cd,  are  thofe 
only  covered  with  a  little  fugar,  to  leave  more  of  the  na¬ 
tural  tafte  of  the  fruit. 

ConfeCts  are  reduced  to  eight  kinds  ;  viz.  liquid  confeCts, 
ma>  malad.es,  jellies,  pafes,  dry  con  feds,  conferve  s,  candies , 
and  dragees,  or  fugar -plums. 

Liquid  confeCts  are  thofe  whofe  fruits,  either  whole,  in 
pieces,  in  feeds,  or  in  elufters,  are  confined  in  a  fluid 
tranfparent  lyrup,  which  takes  its  colour  from  that  of 
the  fruits  boiled  in  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in 
preparing  thefe  well ;  if  they  be  too  little  fugared,  they 
turn  ;  and  if  too  much,  they  candy.  The  molt  efteemed 
of  the  liquid  confeCts  are  plums,  efpecially  tnofe  called 
mirables,  barberries,  quinces,  apricots,  cherries,  orange 
flowers,  little  green  citrons  from  Madeira,  gteen  caflia 
from  the  Levant,  myrobalans,  ginger,  cloves,  See. 
Marmalades  are  a  kind  of  paftes  almoft  liquid,  made  of 
the  pulp  of  fruits,  or  flowers,  that  have  fome  confift? 
ence ;  fuch  as  apricots,  apples,  pears,  plums,  quinces, 
oranges,  and  ginger.  Marmalade  of  ginger  is  brought 
from  the  Indies  by  way  of  Holland  :  it  is°efteemed  good 
to  revive  the  natural  heat  in  old  men.  See  Marma¬ 
lade. 

fellies  are  juices  of  feveral  fruits,  wherein  fugar  has  been 
diffolved,  and  the  whole,  by  boiling,  reduced  into  a 
pietty  thick  confidence  ;  fo  as,  upon  cooliiw,  to  refem- 
ble  a  kind  of  thin  tranfparent  glue,  or  fize.°  Jellies  are 
made  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  efpecially  goofeberries, 
currants,  apples,  and  quinces  :  there  are  other  jellies  made 
of  flelh,  fifh,  hartfhorn.  See.  but  they  are  not  to  be  kept 
being  very  fubjett  to  corrupt. 

Pajles  are  a  kind  of  marmalades,  thickened  to  that  decree 
by  a  proper  boiling,  as  to  afiume  any  form,  when^put 
into  little  moulds,  and  dried  in  the  oven.  'Fhe  molt  in 
ufe  are  thofe  of  goofeberries,  quinces,  apples,  apricots, 
and  orange  flowers  :  thofe  of  piftachoes  are  much 
efteemed ;  thofe  of  ginger  are  brought  from  the  Indies. 
Dry  confeCts  are  thofe  whofe  fruits,  after  having  been 
boiled  in  the  fyrup,  are  taken  out  again,  drained,  and 
put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  7'hefe  are  made  of  fo  many  kind 
of  fruits,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  them  all  :  the 
molt  confiderable  are  citron  and  orange-peel,  plums 
pears,  cherries,  apricots,  Si c.  °  * 

Conferva  are  a  kind  of  dry  confeCts ,  made  with  fiwar,  and 
paftes  of  flowers  or  fruits,  he.  The  moll  ufuaf  amon*- 
thefe  are  thofe  of  rofes,  mallows,  rofemary ;  of  heps 
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of  orange  flowers,  violets,  jeffamin,  piftachoes,  citrons, 
and  floes. 

Note.  The  apothecaries,  under  the  title  of  conferves, 
comprehend  all  kinds  of  Confers,  both  dry  and  liquid  •, 
whether  of  flowers,  fruits,  feeds,  roots,  barks,  or  leaves, 
prepared  with  fugar  or  honey,  to  preferve.  See. 

Candies  are  ordinarily  entire  fruits,  candied  over  with 
fugar,  after  having  been,  boiled  in  the  fyrup  ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  like  little  rocks  ci*  Aallifed  ;  of  various  figures 
and  colours,  according  to  the  fruits  enclofed  within 
them.  The  beft  candies  are  brought  from  Italy.  See 
Candy. 

Sugar-plums  are  a  kind  of  little  dry  conf  Arts,  made  of  fmall 
fruits  or  feeds,  little  pieces  of  bark,  or  odoriferous  and 
aromatic  roots,  &c.  incruflated  and  covered  over  with  a 
very  hard  fugar,  ordinarily  very  white.  Of  thefe  there 
are  various  kinds,  diftinguiflied  by  various  names:  fome 
made  of  rafberries,  others  of  barberries,  melon-feeds, 
piftachoes,  filberds,  almonds,  cinnamon,  orange-peel, 
corianders,  anifeed,  caraways,  &c. 

CONFEDERACY,  an  alliance  or  league  between  divers 
princes  and  Rates. 

Confederacy,  in  Law ,  is  when  two  or  more  perfons 
combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to  commit  any 
unlawful  a£l. 

Confederacy  is  punilhable,  though  nothing  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  :  but  then  it  mult  have  thele  four  incidents;  i. 
That  it  be  declared  by  fome  matter  of  profecution  ;  as  by 
making  of  bonds  or  promifes  to  one  another  :  2.  That 
it  be  malicious  ;  as  for  unjuil  revenge  :  3.  That  it  be 
falfe  ;  i.  e.  again!!  the  innocent  :  and,  laflly,  That  it  be 
out  of  court,  voluntarily. 

CONFER  l'A  folia,  among  Botanifis.  See  Leaf, 
conferva,  in  Botany.  See  HAiR-wmf. 

We  find  many  of  our  pools  and  rivers  in  the  fummer 
months  thick  covered  with  the  green  confervae  ;  they  are 
alfo  frequently  driven  by  the  winds  again!!  the,  fhores  of 
our  rivers,  and  cover  the  whole  furface  with  a  green 
mantle.  This,  with  us,  has  never  been  found  to  be  of 
any  ill  confequence  to  animals  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar 
fpecies  of  it  in  fome  parts  of  the  world,  that  is  undiftin- 
guiffiable  from  ours  in  appearance,  but  is  poifonous. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  1 3. 

CONFESS  and  avoid ,  in  Law ,  a  fpecies  of  replication, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  introduces  fome  new  matter  or  dif- 
tindlion,  confident  with  his  former  declaration  ;  as  in 
an  a£!ion  of  trefpafs  upon  lands  of  which  the  plaintiff  is 
feifed;  if  the  defendant  fhews  a  title  to  the  land  by  de- 
feent,  the  plaintiff  may  either  deny  the  fa£I,  or  confefs 
and  avoid  it,  by  replying,  that  fuch  defeent  happened, 
but  that  the  defendant  hath  fince  demifed  the  lands  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  term  of  life.  Blackd.  Com.  vol.  iii. 
p.  310. 

CONFESSION,  confejfio,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  parhomology. 

Con  fession,  in  a  Civil  Scnje,  a  declaration  or  acknow- 
legement  of  fome  truth,  though  it  be  againd  the  intered 
of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in  a  court  of 
judice,  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  in  civil  mat¬ 
ters,  the  confejjion  is  never  to  be  divided,  hut  always 
taken  entire  ;  and  that  a  criminal  is  never  condemned 
on  his  fimple  confcffion ,  without  other  collateral  proofs  ; 
nor  is  a  voluntary  extra-judicial  confejjion  admitted  as 
any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admitted  to  accufe  himfelf, 
according  to  that  rule  in  law,  non  auditor  perire  volens. 

Confession  of  aftion,  in  Law ,  is  a  fpecies  of  plea  to  the 
action,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  complaint  are  an- 
fwered,  by  confeffing  either  wholly,  or,  which  is  mod 
common,  in  part. 

Confession  of  indiffment,  is  a  prifoner’s  acknowlegement 
of  the  offence,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  ar¬ 
raigned  :  upon  a  fimple  and  plain  confeflion,  which  the 
court  is  backward  in  receiving  and  recording,  nothing 
remains  but  to  award  judgment.  This  confcffion  is  made 
before  the  judge;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  prifoner 
fubmits  to  the  legal  penalty  annexed  to  his  crime;  or 
the  prifoner,  by  confejjion,  becomes  an  approver,  or  ac- 
cufer  of  others. 

Confession,  in  Theology ,  denotes  the  verbal  acknowlege¬ 
ment  which  a  penitent  makes  of  his  fins  to  God  :  in  a 
more  partial  and  reftridled  lenfe,  it  is  a  declaration  of  a 
perfon’s  fins,  made  to  a  pried,  in  order  to  obtain  abfolu- 
tion  for  the  fame.  The  Romifti  church  makes  confejjion 
a  part  of  the  facrament  of  penance. 

Confejfion  was  anciently  public  and  general,  in  the  face 
of  the  church;  though  the  Romanifts  have  fince  altered 
It,  and  made  it  private  and  auricular. 

Confcffions  are  to  be  buried  in  eternal  filence,  under  pain 
of  the  greated  puniftiment  to  the  pried  who  reveals  them. 
Bellarmin,  Valentia,  and  fome  other  Romifh  contro- 
verfial  writers,  endeavour  to  trace  up  auricular  con - 
feffton  to  the  earlied  ages  ;  and  thus  contend  for  a  point 
Vo l  I.  N°  78. 
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given  up  by  the  red.  M.  Fleury  owns,  that  the  fird  in* 
dance  of  auricular  confefion  he  can  meet  with,  is  that  of 
St.  Eloi,  who  being  grown  old,  made  a  confejjion  to  a 
pried  of  all  his  fins  from  his  youth  upwards. 

The  Indians,  according  to  Tavernier,  have  a  kind  of  con- 
fcjfon  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Jews  :  thefe  lad 
have  formulas  for  thofe  who  are  not  capable  of  making 
a  detail  of  all  their  fins  :  the  ordinary  form  is  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  each  letter  containing  a  capital  fin.  This 
they  ufually  rehearfe  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  and  on 
fad-days,  and  other  occalions  ;  fome  every  night  and 
morning.  When  any  of  them  find  themfclves  near  death, 
they  lend  for  ten  perfons,  more  or  lefs,  one  of  them  a 
rabbin  ;  and  in  their  prefence  recite  the  confejjion.  See 
Leo  de  Modena. 

Confession  of  faith,  denotes  a  lid,  or  enumeration  and 
declaration  of  the  leveral  articles  of  belief,  in  a 
church. 

The  Augjhurg ,  or  Augustan  confcffion ,  is  that  of  the 
Luthe  rant);  it  was  prefented  to  Charles  V.  in  1530. 

In  the  council  of  Rimini,  the  catholic  bilhops  found 
fault  with  dates  in  a  corf ef ion  of  faith,  and  obferved  that 
the  church  never  ufed  to  date  them. 

CONFESSIONAL  ,or  Confessionary, \nChurch  Hifory , 
a  place  in  churches,  ufually  under  the  main  altar,  wherein 
were  depofired  the  bodies  of  deceafed  faints,  martyrs, 
and  confeffors. 

Conf  e  ssion  al  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Romiffi  church  for  a  little 
box,  or  delk  in  the  church,  where  the  confeffor  takes 
the  confeflions  of  the  penitent. 

CONFESSO,  Pro-Co nfesso.  See  Pro-Confesso. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chridian,  who  has  made  a  folemn,  and 
refolute  profeftioo  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  torments 
in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  corf c for,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints;  luch  as 
apofles,  martyrs ,  See. 

In  ecciefiadical  hillory,  we  frequently  find  the  word 
corfefors  ufed  for  martyrs  ;  in  after-times,  it  was  confined 
to  thofe,  who  after  having  been  tormented  by  the  ty¬ 
rants,  were  permitted  to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at 
lad  it  was  alfo  ufed  fo>  thofe,  who  after  having  lived  a 
good  life,  died  under  an  opinion  of  fan£lity.  According 
to  St.  Cyprian,  he  who  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or 
even  to  martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  if,  was  not 
called  a  confeffor,  but  a  profefor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a 
want  of  courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a 
voluntary  exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called 
exterris . 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  pried,  in  the  Romifh  church,  who 
has  a  power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facrament  or  penance, 
and  to  give  them  abfolution. 

The  church  calls  him  in  Latin  confefarius ,  to  diflinguifh 
him  from  conf ef or,  which  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints. 
The  confefors  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits:  before  him  the 
Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  {hared  the  office  between 
them.  The  confefors  of  the  houfe  of  Audria  have  alfo, 
ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers ;  but  the 
latter  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

Confessor  to  his  Majefy.  See  Clerk  of  the  clofet. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  exterior  furface,  that  bounds 
bodies,  and  gives  them  their  particular  figure. 

That  which  makes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies, 
is  the  different  configuration ,  and  the  different  fituation 
of  their  parts.  A  ffiort,  or  a  long  fight,  depend  on  the 
different  configuration  of  the  crydalline. 

Configuration  of  the  planets ,  in  Ajirology ,  is  a  certain 
didance  or  fituation  of  the  planets  in  the  zodiac, 
whereby  they  are  luppofed  to  aid,  or  oppofe  each  other. 
See  Aspect. 

Configurations  of falts,t\  term  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs 
the  combinations  of  the  particles  of  the  falts  of  plants, 
and  other  fu'bdances,  into  certain  figures,  on  evapo¬ 
rating  the  water  in  which  they  had  been  diftblved,  fo 
hadily  as  not  to  admit  of  their  fhooting  into  their  own 
regular  crydals. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  a£!  of  ratifying  or  rendering  a 
title,  claim,  pretenfion,  report,  or  the  like,  more  fure 
and  indifputable. 

Confirmation,  in  Law,  denotes  the  conveyance  of  an 
edate,  or  right  in  cfc  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby 
a  voidable  edate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  edate  is  increafed,  or  pofleffion  made  perfed!  ; 
and  it  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  drengthening  or  homo¬ 
logating  an  edate  of  one  already  in  pofleffion  of  it  by  a 
voidable  title. 

Thus,  if  a  bilhop  grant  his  chancellorfliip  by  patent,  for 
term  ’of  the  patentee’s  life;  this  is  no  void  grant  :  yet  it 
is  avoidable  by  thebifliop’s  death,  except  it  be  Arcngthen- 
ed  alfo  by  the  dean  and  chapter’s  confirmation. 

Confirmation,  in  Rhetoric,  is  the  third  part  of  an  ora¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to  prove,,  by  laws, 
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reafons,  authorities,  and  othsr  arguments,  the  truth  of  1 
the  propofitions  advanced  in  his  narration.  Cicero,  De 
Invent,  lib.  i.  cap.  24. 

'Confirmation  is  either  dirci 7, or  indirect:  thefirlt  confirms 
what  the  orator  has  to  urge  for  ftrengthening  his  own  1 
caufe:  the  fecond,  properly  called  confutation,  refels 
the  oppofste  arguing  of  the  adverfaries.  The  two  parts 
together  are  fometirr.es  placed  under  the  head  or  title  of 

CONTENTION. 

The  confirmation  is,  as  it  were,  the  life  and  foul  of  the 
oration  :  in  this  the  main  ftrefs  of  the  argumentation  lies. 
Whence  Ariftotle,  properly  enough  calls  it,  'arifi g,fides. 

Confi  R  maTion,  in  "Theology,  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Hol^  Ghoft. 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  conferred  immediately  after 
baptifm  ;  and  was  efleemed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  a 
part  thereof ;  whence  the  fathers  call  it  the  acccmplifhment 
of  baptifm.  The  ground  of  the  practice  was  an  opinion 
of  the  imperfection  of  baptifm,  which  in  their  apprehen- 
fion  only  prepared  perfons  for  the  reception  of  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  actually  conferred  in 
confirmation.  Tertull.  de  Bapt.  p.  599>  <<?c c-  an^  Lord 
King’s  Hift.  of  the  Prim.  Church,  chap.  v.  p.  80,  &c. 
Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout  the  Taft,  it  hill  ac¬ 
companies  baptifm  ;  but  the  Romanifts  make  it  a  diftin£t 
independent  facrament. 

It  appears  that  confirmation  has  all  along  been  ordinarily 
conferred  by  the  bifhop  :  St.  Cyprian,  and  moll  of  the 
fathers,  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  terms  as  to  imply  it  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  bifhop  alone;  and  Fleury  and  mod 
of  the  moderns,  from  them,  lay  it  down  as  a  diftinguiffi- 
ing  character  between  the  offices  of  a  pried  or  deacon, 
and  that  of  a  bifhop,  that  the  former  might  baptize,  but 
the  latter  alone  might  anoint  and  confirm  ;  by  virtue  of 
their  fucceffion  to  the  apodles,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged.  But  from  fome  paffiages  in  St.  Gregory,  &c. 
others  gather,  that  the  prieds,  on  occafion,  had  likewife 
the  power  of  confirming. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  as  confirmation  always  fucceeded 
baptifm,  and  made  a  neceffary  part  of  it,  and  feveral  of 
the  primitive  Chridians  edeemed  both  neceffary  to  fal- 
vation,  it  mud  have  been  performed  by  prefbyters  as 
well  as  by  bifhops  ;  becaufe  the  bifhop  of  a  church  might 
be  abfent  for  a  very  confiderable  time,  as  was  the  cafe 
with  Cyprian,  or  the  fee  might  be  vacant :  and  as  pref- 
byters  baptized,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they 
alfo  confirmed.  Lord  King  has  ffiewn  that  confirmation 
and  abfolution  were  the  fame  thing  ;  and  that  prefbyters, 
fometimes  with  the  bidiop,  and  iometimes  without  the 
bidiop,  did  abfolve  by  impofition  of  hands  :  and  he  has 
cited  feveral  ancient  authorities  in  order  to  prove,  that 
confirmation  was  frequently  repeated  with  refpeft  to  the 
fame  perfons.  Hid.  Prim.  Church,  p.  91,  & c. 

It  is  certain,  among  the  Greeks,  the  pried  who  baptizes, 
alfo  confirms  :  which  pra&ice,  Lucas  Holdenius  diews, 
is  of  fo  old  a  danding  among  them,  that  it  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  looked  on  as  belonging  properly,  and  of  right,  to 
the  pried:  though  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  by  them  from  the  bidiops.  Hence,  fome  of  the 
Latin  divines  acknowlege,  that  though  the  bidiop  be  the 
ordinary  minider  of  confirmation ,  yet,  that  the  pried,  in 
his  abfence,  may  alfo  confer  it,  in  quality  of  minider 

extraordinary. 

The  council  of  Rouen,  held  in  1072,  decrees,  that  con¬ 
firmation  mud  be  conferred  fading,  both  on  the  fide  of 
the  giver,  and  that  of  the  receiver. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  this  ceremony,  with 
refpeft  to  the  real  importance  and  utility  of  it,  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  days  of  the  apodles  :  though  it  is  retained 
among  Protedants,  it  is  doubted  whether  it  be  a  necef¬ 
fary  indrument  of  grace.  The  order  of  confirmation  in 
the  church  of  England,  does  not  determine  the  precife 
age  of  the  perfon  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATE,  in  Lawj  is  applied  to  goods  forfeited  to 
the  exchequer,  or  public  treafury. 

The  word  is  derived  from  fifeus ,  a  hamper,  panier,  or 
bajket ,  wherein  the  emperor’s  money  ufed  to  be  kept. 
The  title  to  goods  which  are  not  claimed  by  any  other, 
is  given  by  law  to  the  king.  If  a  man,  indi&ed  for  deal¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  another,  in  which  cafe  they  become,  in 
effe£t,  the  proper  goods  of  him  indi£ted,  be  aflted  about 
them  in  court,  and  difclaim  them  ;  he  thereby  lofes  the 
p-oods,  though  he  be  afterwards  acquitted  of  the  theft, 
and  the  king  ffiallhave  them  as  confijcate  :  but  otherwife, 
had  he  not  declaimed  them. 

CONFISCATION,  a  legal  adjudication  of  goods  or  effects 
to  the  fife,  or  treafury. 

Thus  the  bodies  and  effects  of  criminals,  traitors,  &c. 
and  merchandizes  that  are  contraband,  prohibited,  or 
brought  aboard  or  adiore  without  paying  the  duties, 
when  feized,  are  confifeated. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  law,  that  he  who  confijcates  the  body, 
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confifcatcs  alfo  the  effiedh,  to  the  profit  of  the  king,  Or  tint 
lord  of  the  fee;  i.  e.  he  who  is  condemned  to  lofe  his 
life,  mud  alfo  lofe  his  goods  :  yet  the  widows  of  crimi¬ 
nals  do  not  lofe  their  dowries,  nor  their  (bare  in  the  goods 
of  the  community,  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  huffiands. 

CONFLAGRATION,  a  general  burning  of  a  city,  or 
other  confiderable  place.  In  which  fenfe,  Nero  is  laid, 
to  have  procured  the  Chridians  to  be  accnfed  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  Rome,  which  was  done  by  his  own  order. 
But  the  word  is  more  ordinarily  redrained  to  that  grand 
period,  or  catadrophe,  of  our  world,  wherein  the  face 
of  nature  is  expected  to  be  changed  by  a  deluge  of  fire, 
as  it  was  anciently  by  that  of  water.  The  ancient  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  Platonids,  Epicureans,  and  Stoics,  appear 
to  have  had  a  notion  of  the  conflagration  ;  though  whence 
they  ffiould  derive  it,  unlefs  from  the  facred  books,  is 
difficult  to  conceive  ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  who  themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews. 

Seneca  fays  exprefly,  Tcmpus  advertent  quo  fidera fldcri- 
blis  incurrent ,  omni  flagrante  materia  uno  igne ,  quic- 
quid  nunc  ex  depojito  lucet,  ardebit.  This  general  diflo- 
lution  the  Stoics  call  enoropuai;,  ecpyrbfis.  Mention  of  tae 
conflagration  is  alfo  feveral  times  made  in  the  books  of 
the  Sybils,  Sophocles,  Hydafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c. 

Dr.  Burnet,  after  F.  Tachard,  and  others,  relates,  that 
the  Siamefe  believe,  that  the  earth  will  at  lad  be  parched 
up  with  heat  ;  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  and  the 
earth’s  whole  furface  reduced  to  a  level  ;  and  then  con- 
fumed  with  fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only 
hold,  that  the  world  ffiall  be  dedroyed  by  fire  ;  but,  alfo, 
that  a  new  earth  ffiall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the 
old.  Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  conflagration-,  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  effects  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily  ac¬ 
count  for  it  metaphyfically  ;  and  will  have  it  take  its 
rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Philofophers 
contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural  caufes  ;  and 
will  have  it  directed  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics  t 
fome  think  an  eruption  of  a  central  fire  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe;  and  add,  that  this  may  be  occafioned  feveral 
ways ;  viz.  either  by  having  its  intention  increafed ; 
which,  again,  may  be  effected  either  by  being  driven 
into  lefs  fpace  by  the  encroachments  of  the  fupeibcial 
cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the  inflammability  of  the  fewel 
whereon  it  is  fed  :  or  by  having  the  refidance  of  impri- 
foning  earth  weakened  ;  which  may  happen,  either  from 
the  diminution  of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its 
central  parts  ;  or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the  con¬ 
diment  parts  of  the  mafs,  by  the  excefs  or  the  defe£t  of 
moidure. 

Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagration  in  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the  meteors  there 
engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and  exploded  with  uti* 
ufual  vehemence,  from  the' concurrency  of  various  cir~ 
cumdances,  may  be  made  to  effect  it,  without  feeking 
any  further. 

The  adrologers  account  for  it  from  a  conjunction  of  all 
the  planets  in  the  fign  Cancer  ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they, 
was  occafioned  by  their  conjunction  in  Capricorn. 

Ladly  ;  Others  have  recourfe  to  a  dill  more  effeCtnal 
and  flaming  machine  ;  and  conclude  the  world  is  to  un¬ 
dergo  its  conflagration  from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet, 
in  its  return  from  the  fun.  Thofe  wandering  bodies  do 
indeed  feem  to  menace  us  a  little  ;  being  able,  both  by 
their  tranfverfe  motion  acrofs  the  earth’s  way,  by  the 
hugenefs  of  their  fize,  and  the  intenfe  fire  wherewith 
they  glow  in  their  recefs  from  the  perihelion,  to  produce 
the  mod  figual  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  fyllcm  of 
things. 

Mr.  Whidon  has  ffiewn,  that  they  are  extremely  well 
fitted  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  ;  and  has 
gone  a  good  way  towards  proving,  that  the  comet  of 
1680,  was  the  very  body  to  which  that  event  was  ow¬ 
ing  ;  as  being  then  in  its  approach  toward  the  fun,  and. 
its  atmofphere  crouded  with  the  watery  vapours  it  had 
gathered  in  thofe  inconceivably  cold  regions,  into  which 
it  had  fled  off  in  its  aphelion. 

This  fame  comet,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  calculated, 
when  in  its  perihelion,  December  the  8th,  was  heated, 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  fun,  to  a  degree  two  thoufand  times 
more  hot  than  red-hot  iron  :  he  ffiews,  likewife,  that  it 
would  fcarce  be  cool  again  in  fifty  thoufand  years. 

This  fame  comet,  Dr.  Halley  obferved  November  the 
nth,  was  not  above  a  femidiameter  of  the  earth  from 
the  earth’s  way  :  fo  that  had  the  earth,  at  that  time, 
been  in  that  part  of  its  orbit,  fomething  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  might  have  been  apprehended  ;  but  whether  in  the 
way  of  fire,  or  water,  may,  perhaps,  to  fome,  leave 
room  to  doubt.  But  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable,  that  the 
comet  ffiould  bring  any  vehement  degree  of  heat,  out  of 
thofe  regions  it  comes  from,  whatever  heat  it  might 
carry  thither. 
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CONFLUENCE,  Conflux,  the  place  where  two  RIVERS 
join,  and  mix  their  waters. 

CONFLUENT,  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  that 
fpecies  of  fmall- pox  whereiil  the  puflules  run  into  one 
another. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  texture  and  confidence 
of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofition  to  make 

p  whole.  . 

We  fay,  light  of  different  colours  is  refleOed  from  bodies 
according  to  their  different  conformation  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  Cartefians,  who  pretend,  that  reflected  light  becomes 
of  different  colours,  according  to  the  different  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  bodies  that  reflett  it.  The  conformation  of  the 
members  of  an  embryo  is  not  perfed  enough  to  allow  of 
diffeftion. 

Co  nformation,  in  Medicine ,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that  make 
and  conflru&ionof  the  human  body,  which  is  peculiar 
to  every  individual.  _  . 

Hence,  a  mala  conformatio  fignifies  fome  fault  in  the  firft 
rudiments;  whereby  a  perfon  comes  into  the  world 
crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vifccra,  or  cavities,  unduly 
framed,  or  proportioned.  Many  are  fubjedl  to  incurable 
affhmas,  from  a  too  fmall  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  the 


like  original  vicious  conformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  Schools,  is  the  congruency,  or 
relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  another  : 
as  between  the  meafure,  and  the  thing  meafured  i  the 
object,  and  the  underftanding  ;  the  thing,  and  the  con¬ 
ception  ;  the  thing,  and  the  divifion  thereof,  &c. 

Conformity,  occafonal.  See  Occasion al  conformity. 

CONFRERES,  from  con ,  and  frcrc,  brother ;  denote 
brethren  in  a  religious  houfe,  or  the  fellows  of  one  and 
the  fame  fociety.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  ad  of  bringing  two  perfons,  in 
prefence  of  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth  of  fome 
jfa£k,  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters  ;  where  the 
witneffea  are  confronted  with  the  accufed  ;  the  accufed 
•with  one  another,  or  the  witnefles  with  one  another. 

CONFUSED  notion.  See  Notion. 

Confused  vifon.  See  Vision. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to  order; 
in  a  perturbation  whereof,  confufon  confifts  :  e.  gr.  when 
things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede ;  or  pofterior  do 
not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufon  is  oppofed  to  difindnefs,  or 
perfpicuity ;  and  may  happen,  either  in  words,  as  when 
mifeonftrued  or  misapplied;  or  in  ideas,  as  when  the 
idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confufon  is  a  fort  of  union,  or  MIX¬ 
TURE  by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between  fluids 
of  contrary  natures  ;  as  oil  and  vinegar,  See. 

Co  nfu  sion,  property  by,  in  Law,  denotes  the  intermixture 
of  the  goods  of  two  perfons  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their 
refpedlive  portions  cannot  be  afeertained.  If  this  be  by 
confent,  they  have  a  common  intereft  in  proportion  to 
their  fliares ;  but  the  law  allows  no  remedy  to  the  perfon 
who  mixes  his  property  with  that  of  another,  without 
his  knowledge  and  approbation.  Blackftone  s  Comm. 

vol.  ii.  p.  405.  . 

Confusion  of  tongues,  in  the  Hifory  of  the  Jforld,  is  a 
memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firft  year,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and 
the  four  hundred  and  firft  year  by  the  Samaritan,  after 
the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel ;  and  which  was 
providentially  brought  about,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
difperfion  of  mankind,  and  the  population  of  the  earth. 
Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common  language, 
which  formed  a  bond  of  union,  that  prevented  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  mankind  into  diftinct  nations  ;  and  fome  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erefied  as  a  kind 
of  fortrefsi  by  which  the  people  intended  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  that  reparation,  which  Noah  had  pro- 
iefted.  Uftier  ad  A.  M.  1757.  .  . 

There  has  been  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion,  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  confufon ,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  eftefied.  Some  learned  men,  prepoffeffed  with 
the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the  world 
did  at  firft  arife  from  one  original  language,  to  which 
they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety  among  them 
is  no  more  than  muff;  naturally  have  happened  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time  by  the  mere  feparation  of  the  builders  of 
Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there  were  no  new  lan¬ 
guages  formed  at  the  confufon  ;  but  that  this  event  was 
accomplifhed  by  creating  a  mifunderftanding  and  variance 
amone  the  builders,  without  any  immediate  influence  on 
their  language.  But  this  opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc, 
&c.  feems  to  be  direfily  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  word  HD  W,foapha,  lip,  ufed  by  the  facred  hifto- 
rian.  Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought 
about  by  a  temporary  conjujion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather 


of  their  apprehenfions,  catifing  them  whilff;  they  SChtt'6 
nued  together  and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  under-4 
ftand  the  words  differently  :  Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.. 
Others  again  account  for  this  event,  by  the  privation  of 
all  language,  and  by  fuppofing  that  mankind  were  under 
a  necellity  of  aflociating  together,  and  of  impofing  new 
names  on  things  by  common  confent.  Another  opinion 
afetibes  the  confufon  to  fuch  an  indiftinfi  remembrance 
of  the  original  language  which  they  fpoke  before,  as 
made  them  fpeak  it  very  differently  ;  fo  that  by  the  va¬ 
rious  inflefiiorls,  terminations,  and  pronunciations  of 
divers  dialers,  they  could  no  more  underhand  one  an*- 
other,  than  they  who  underftand  Latin  can  underhand 
thofe  who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or  Spanifii,  though 
all  thefe  languages  arife  out  of  it.  This  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Caufabon,  and  by  bifhop  Fatrick  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  in  loc.  and  is  certainly  much  more  probabld 
than  either  of  the  former:  and  Mr.  Shuckfotd  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  confufon  arofe  from  fmall  beginnings,  by 
the  invention  of  new  words  in  either  of  the  three  fami¬ 
lies  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  \jrhich  might  contribute 
to  feparate  them  from  one  another;  and  that  in  each 
family  new  differences  of  fpeech  might  gradually  arife, 
fo  that  each  of  thefe  families  went  on  to  divide  and  lub- 
divide  among  themfelves.  Others  again,  as  Mr.  Jof. 
Mede  and  L)r.  Wotton,  Ac.  not  fatisfied  with  either  of 
the  foregoing  methods  of  accounting  ior  the  diverfity  of 
languages  among  mankind,  have  recourle  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  interposition  of  divine  power,  by  which  new 
languages  were  framed  and  communicated  to  different 
families  by  a  fupernatural  infufion  or  infpiration  ;  which 
languages  have  been  the  roots  and  originals  from-  which 
the  leveral  diale&s  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be 
fpoken,  as  long  as  this  earth  {hall  laft,  have  arifen,  and 
to  which  they  may  with  eafe  be  reduced.  As  to  the 
number  of  languages  thus  introduced,  many  opinions 
have  been  adopted.  If  there  were  no  more  than  there! 
were  nations  or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  humber  • 
would  be  feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for 
Shem  ;  but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families, 
which  is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot 
be  certainly  affigned.  However,  the  Hebrews  fancy 
they  were  feventy,  becaufe  the  defendants  from  the  fons 
of  Noah,  enumerated  Genefis  X.  were  jufi;  fo  many. 
Allowing  then  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamently  different  from  each  other,  the 
fub-languages  and  dialetts  within  each  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  mutual  affinity,  greater  or  lefs,  as 
they  fettled  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other.  But 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  adopted,  the  primary 
objedl  of  (he  confufon  at  Babel  was  the  feparation  and 
dispersion  of  mankind.  Cleric.  Com.  in  Gen.  x.  i. 
Scaliger  Exerc.  in  Cardan.  §  i.  Cafaubon.  Diatrib.  de 
Ling.  Heb.  Mede’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  276.  Wotton’s 
Difc.  and  Brett’s  Eff.  on  the  Confufon  of  Languages. 
Univerf.  Hift.  vol.  i.  part  i.  chap.  2.  §  5.  Shuckf. 
Conn.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Bryant  has  lately  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  ad¬ 
vanced  a  new  and  Angular  hypothefis,  both  with  refpe£h 
to  the  confufon  of  tongues  and  the  difperfion.  He  fup- 
pofes  that  the  confufon  of  language  was  lr-cal  and  partial, 
and  limited  to  Babel  only.  By  yiKH-Vpi  Gen  xi.  i6 

and  8.  which  our  tranfiators  render  the  whole  earth,  he 
underflands  every  region  :  and  by  the  fame  words  in  ver. 
9.  the  whole  region  or  province.  1  his  confufon  was  oc- 
cafioned,  as  he  fuppofes,  by  a  labial  failuie  ;  fo  that  the 
people  could  not  articulate.  Thus  their  fpeech  was  con¬ 
founded,  but  not  altered  ;  for  as  foon  as  they  feparated, 
they  recovered  their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
language  of  the  earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly 
the  fame.  The  interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and 
other  nations,  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conduced 
without  an  interpreter;  and  he  farther  obferves,  that 
the  various  languages  which  fubfift  at  this  day  retain 
fufficient  relation  to  {hew,  that  they  were  once  diale£la 
from  the  fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the 
effect  of  time.  See  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  Rhetoric,  &c.  a  part  of  an  oration, 
wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments,  and 
ftrengtbens  his  caufe,  by  refelling  and  deffroying  the 
oppofite  arguments  of  the  antagonifl.  This  is  done  by- 
denying  what  is  apparently  falfe,  by  detecting  fome  flaw 
in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party,  by  granting  their 
argument,  and  (hewing  its  invalidity,  or  retorting  it 
upon  the  adveifary. 

Confutation  makes  a  branch  of  what  we  call  confirm¬ 
ation.  The  confirmation  and  confutation  are  fometimes 

called  contention.  # 

CONGE,  in  the  French  Law,  a  licence,  or  permilhon, 
granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives  him  a 
difpenfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was  belore  obliged. 

1  i  he 
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The  word  Is  French  t  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin 
commiatus,  ufed  for  commcatus ,  and  commcare ,  often  feen 
among  ancient  writers:  the  Italians  fay,  congcdo. 

A  monk  cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge 

of  his  fuperiors.  .  . 

Conge  d'accorder,  i.  e.  leave  to  accord,  or  agree,  is  ufed  m 
the  nature  of  lines,  anno  18  Edw.  I.  to  the  following 
purpofe.  When  the  original  is  delivered ,  in  prefence  of  the 
parties  before  jttjl ice,  a  pleader  Jh all  fay  this  :  Sir,ju/hce, 
conge  d’accorder;  and  the  jujlice  /hall  fay to  him,  h  hat 
faith  Sir  R,  and  f ’hall  name  one  of  the  parties ,  fc. 

Conge  d'clire,  is  the  king’s  permiffion  royal  to  a  dean  and 
chapter,  in  time  of  a  vacancy,  to  choole  a  bifhop. 

See  Canon,  and  Collation.  . 

Gwyti  obferves,  that  the  king  of  England,  as  fovereign 
patron  of  all  bilhopriclcs  and  other  benefices,  had  an¬ 
ciently  the  free  appointment  of  all  ecclcfiaftical  digni¬ 
ties  ;  inverting,  firrt,  per  haculum  y  annulum  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  by  letters  patent ;  but  that,  in  procefsof  time,  he 
made  the  election"  over  to  others,  under  certain  forms 
and  conditions  ;  as,  that  they  fliould  at  every  vacancy, 
before  they  chofe,  demand  of  the  king  conge  d' Hire,  i.  e. 
leave  to  proceed  to  election  ;  and  after  election  to  crave 
his  royal  afl'ent,  &c.  He  adds,  that  king  John  was  the 
firrt  who  granted  this  ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  flat.  Weftm.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  1.  and  again  in  the 
Articuli  Cleri,  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  r. 

Conge,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a  moulding  either  in  form 
of  a  quarter-round,  or  of  a  cavetto  ;  which  ferves  to  fe- 
parate  two  members  from  one  another.  See  Rah.  Archit. 
fig.  6. 

Such  is  that  which  joins  the  fh aft  of  the  column  to  the 
cinfture,  called  alio  apephyge  \  which,  in  Greek,  figni- 
fies  efcape;  the  column  feeming  to  fpting  hence  :  by  the 
Latins  it  is  called  J'capus ,  the  Jluift  of  the  column. 

The  conge,  originally,  was  a  ring  or  ferril,  fixed  on  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplit- 
ting  ;  this,  afterwards,  came  to  be  imitated  in  Hone- 
work. 

CONGEACLE,  from  the  French  conge  (i.  e.  leave,  licence, 
or  permiffion),  fignifies  as  much  as  lawful,  or  lawfully 
done,  or  done  with  leave  and  permiffion  ;  as,  then  entry 
of  the  diffeifee  is  congeable. 

CONGELATION,  Freezing;  the  aft  of  fixing  the  flu¬ 
idity  of  any  liquid,  by  cold,  or  the  application  of  cold 
bodies:  in  which  it  differs  from  coagulation,  which  is 
produced  by  other  caufes.  See  Concentration. 
Salt-petre  congeals  water  in  fummer.  See  Ice.  Metals 
and  minerals^are  faid  to  be  juices  congealed,  in  the  veins 
of  the  earth,  by  their  mixing  wiih  one  another,  or  with 
other  heterogeneous  bodies  ;  or  by  the  confumption  and 
evaporation  of  their  fineft  parts. 

Rock  crystal  was  by  the  ancients  held  to  be  nothing 
but  water  congealed  in  the  mountains. 

Congelation  s  £y  artificial  cold.  See  ArtiflcialZv.'Ev.zi  ng. 
Congelation  of  wines.  See  Wines. 

CONGENERES  mufeuli,  in  Anatomy,  are  fuch  mufclesin 
an  animal  body,  as  feive  together  to  produce  the  fame 
motion  :  and  they  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  affift  one 
another  in  their  adlion. 

CONGER,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  murjena;  the 
name  of  the  fea- eel,  a  very  voracious  and  extremely 
large  fifli  of  the  eel  kind. 

The  name  is  derived  from  yofyp'&,  which  is  formed  of 
a  duplication  of  the  adje&ive  ypa&,  or  yp^,  voracious , 
from  ypco,  1  devour. 

It  grows  to  an  enormous  fize,  four  or  five  cubits  being  a 
common  length  with  it,  and  its  thicknefs  that  of  a  man’s 
thigh.  It  is  of  a  pale  grey  on  the  back,  and  a  fine  milk 
white  on  the  belly,  and  has  on  each  fide  a  rtrait  white 
line,  fomewhat  broad,  made  as  it  were  of  a  double, 
fometimes  Tingle  row  of  dots,  and  running  from  the 
head  to  the  tail  ;  the  fop  of  its  back  fin  is  black  all  the 
way;  and  in  the  end  of  its  upper  jaw,  juft  at  the  nofe, 
„it  has  two’lhort  tubular  horns,  out  of  which  a  mucous 
liquor  may  be  fqueezed.  Their  fiefli  is  very  agreeable, 
but  is  not  eafy  of  digeftion.  Willughby. 

Thefe  filhes  form  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce  in 
Cornwall;  whence  they  are  exported  to  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  particularly  to  Barcelona.  They  are  fometimes 
caught  by  a  fingle  hook  and  line;  but  chiefly  by  bul- 
ters.  They  are  afterwards  cured,  by  flitting  and  hang¬ 
ing  them  on  a  frame  to  dry,  that  the  fat  may  exude. 
The  dried  congers  are  ground  into  a  powder,  and  ufed  by 
the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  to  thicken  and  give  a  relifti 
to  their  foups.  Pennant’s  Zoology,  vol.  iii  p.  149. 
CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  collection  or  heap  of  feveral  particles,  or 
bodies,  united  into  one  mafs,  or  aggregate. 

Congeries,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Synathroismus. 
CONGESTION,  in  Medicine,  a  mafs,  or  collection  of 
humours,  crouded  together,  and  hardened,  in  any 
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part  of  the  body;  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 

tumour.  .  .  •  .  ,.e 

Congeflion  is  effe&ed  by  little  and  little  :  in  which  it  dirt 
fers  from  defluxion,  which  is  more  hidden. 
CONGESTIONES,  in  Medicine.  See  Stuffings. 
CONGIARIUM.  Congiary,  among  Medalifls ,  a  gift,  or 
donative,  reprefented  on  a  medal. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  congius  ;  becaufe  the 
firrt  prefents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  confided  in 
wine  and  oil,  which  were  meafured  out  to  them  in  congii. 
The  congiary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  emperors 
to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the  foldiers  were 
not  called  congiarics ,  but  donatives. 

The  legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiaries  is,  congia - 
rium,  or  liber  alitas 

Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hundred  pieces  or  money 
to  each  citizen  :  Caligula  twice  gave  three  hundred 
SESTERCES  a  head  :  Nero,  whofe  congiaries  are  the  firft 
that  we  find  reprefented  on  medals,  gave  four  hundred. 
CONGITELLA,  in  Antiquity,  half  a  cjngius. 

CONGIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  meafure  for  things  liquid  ; 
containing  fix  fextaries,  or  ten  Roman  pounds  ;  equal  to 
feven  pints  Englilh  wine  meafure. 

From  the  original  ftandard  of  Vefpafian  extant  at  Rome, 
Greaves  deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  pound  to  be 
C256  Troy  grains.  See  Denarius.  But  Mr.  Raper, 
in  an  excellent  paper  on  this  fubjeft,  has  fuggerted  fe¬ 
veral  objections  againft  the  accuracy  of  this  conciufion. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  p.  496. 

The  congius  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  England,  as  appears  by 
a  charter  of  king  Edmund  in  946. 

CONGLOBATE^ in  Anatomy,  thofe  glands  whofe 
fubftance  is  not  divided,  but  firm,  entire,  and  continued  ; 
and  their  furface  Cmooth  and  uniform. 

They  are  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  conglomerate  glands. 
Conglobate  glands  have  each  of  them  an  artery  which 
brings  them  blood,  a  vein  which  carries  it  back  again, 
after  the  proper  juice  has  been  filtrated,  and  levera!  ex¬ 
cretory  du£ts. 

Some  of  them  have  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  with  lym¬ 
phatic  veflels,  which  difeharge  themfelves  into  a  com¬ 
mon  refervoir,  or  canal. 

Conglobate  flowers,  are  thofe  with  globular  heads. 
CONGLOMERATE,? iWr,  are  thofe  which  are  compofed 
of  feveral  little  ones";  or  they  are  feveral  glandulous  bo¬ 
dies  joined  together  under  the  fame  common  membrane. 
See  Gland. 

Such  are  the  falival  glands,  lachrymal  glands,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  See.  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles.  . 

The  conglomerate  glands,  befules  their  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves,  are  alfo  iurnifhed  with  an  ex<  reiory  veftei,  ra¬ 
mified  throughout  their  own  fubftance ;  by  means 
whereof  they  difeharge  the  liquors  they  have  filtrated 
into  refervoirs. 

Conglomerate  flowers,  are  thofe  which  are  irregular. y 
crouded  together. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  aft  of  glueing,  or  fattening 
two  bodies  together,  by  the  intervention  of  forne  third, 
whofe  parts  are  unCtuous  ana  tenacious,  in  the  nature  of 
a  glue,  gluten  ;  from  whence  the  word  is  formed. 

In  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  parts  of  the  body  are  faid  to 
be  conglutinated  by  means  of  their  natural  moifture  ;  by 
the  help  of  bandages,  as  in  feveral  carts  of  furgery  ;  or 
by  the  fupply  of  vifcid  particles.  In  which  la  ft  accept¬ 
ation,  conglutination  differs  little  from  accretion ,  or  nu¬ 
trition. 

CONGO  money,  or  Guinea  money,  a  name  given  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  concha  veneris,  or  porcelain-fhell,  which 
pafles  by  way  of  money  among  the  natives  of  thofe 
places.  It  is  diftinguirtied  from  the  other  porcelains  by 
having  a  dentated  mouth,  and  fix  gibbous  protuberances 
on  its  furface. 

CONGREGATION,  an  aflembly  of  feveral  ecclefiaftics, 
united  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  diftributed  into  le~ 
veral  chambers,  for  the  difeharge  of  certain  funaions 
and  jurifdiaions,  after  the  manner  of  our  offices  and 
courts. 

The  firft  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  office,  or  the  in- 
qj;  isition  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdiaion  over  biffiops 
and  regulars:  the  third,  that  of  councils  ;  this  has  power 
to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent :  the  fourth,  that  of 
cuftoms,  ceremonies,  precedences,  canonizations,  called 
the  congregation  of  rites  :  the  fifth,  that  of  St.  1  eter  s  fa¬ 
bric,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  caufes  relating  to 
piety  and  charity,  part  whereof  is  due  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  :  the  fixth,  that  of  waters,  rivers,  roads  :  the 
feventh,  of  fountains  and  ftreets  :  the  eighth,  that  of  the 
index,  which  examines  the  books  to  be  printed,  or 
correfted  :  the  ninth,  that  of  the  council  of  (late,  for 
the  management  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  pope 
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and  church;  fee  Camerlinco:  the  tenth,  de  bona  regi- 
mine  ;  of  which  two  laft,  the  cardinal-nephew  is  chief : 
the  eleventh,  that  of  money :  the  twelfth,  that  of 
bifhops ;  wherein  thofe  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  bi- 
fhopricks  in  Italy  are  examined  ;  this  is  held  before  the 
pope  :  the  thirteenth  that  of  confiftorial  matters ;  the 
chief  whereof  is  the  cardinal  dean  :  the  fourteenth,  a 
congregation  for  propagating  the  faith;  fee  College: 
and  the  fifteenth,  that  of  ecclefiaftical  immunity,  for  fet¬ 
tling  fuits  againft  churchmen.  There  is  alfo  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  Rome,  and  the  ftate  of  the  church 

CoNGREGAtioN  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fociety  of 
religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order ;  and  making, 
as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdivifion  of  the  or¬ 
der  itfelf. 

Such  are  the  congregations  of  the  Oratory,  and  thofe  of 
CluNY,  See.  among  the  Benedictines. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  pious  perfons,  in 
manner  of  fraternities ;  frequent  among  the  Jel'uits,  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c. 

Congregation  of  Aids,  of  Imm  acul  ate  Conception ,  of 
the  Lateran,  of  Mission,  of  Penitence*  of  Holy 
Sacrament,  of  Holy  Trinity  ;  fee  Aids,  Immacu¬ 
late,  See. 

Congregation,  in  Phyfcs,  is  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew  for  the 
lead  and  lowed  degree  of  mixtion  ;  or  that  wherein  the 
parts  of  the  mixt  do  not  confid  with,  or  adhere  to,  each 
other,  but  only  touch  in  one  point. 

That  author  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  that  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  all  fluids  only  touch  in  this  manner;  or  that 
their  coliefion  only  amounts  to  a  congregation. 

CONGREGATION ALISTS.  See  Independents. 

CONGRESS,  Congressus,  is  ufed  for  an  afiembly  of 
commifiioners,  deputies,  envoys,  &c.  from  feveral  courts 
or  provinces,  meeting  to  concert  meafures  for  their  com¬ 
mon  good. 

The  congref  at  the  Hague,  which  held  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  terminated  in  1697,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick,  was  compodd  of  the  envoys  of  all  the  princes  in 
the  confederacy  againd  France. 

Congress  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  eflay,  or  trial,  made  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  lay,  or  fpiritual  judge,  in  the  prefence  of 
furgeons  and  matrons,  to  prove,  whether'or  no  a  man 
be  or  be  not  impotent ;  in  order  to  the  diflolution  of  a 
marriage.  See  Impotence. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  make  any  mention  of 
this  trial  of  virility  by  congref s :  it  had  its  origin  in  France, 
from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in  open 
court,  being  hard  prefied  by  his  wife,  demanded  the 
congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the  novelty  of  the 
demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied;  as  being  the 
fured  evidence  the  cafe  could  admit  of. 

In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurisprudence, 
and  was  authorized  by  decrees  and  arrets :  it  obtained 
for  about  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and 
was  annulled  by  an  arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being 
found  precarious ;  fome  having  failed  under  the  experi¬ 
ment  out  of  mere  modefty  and  fhame,  which  is  found  to 
have  the  fame  effed  with  adual  impotency. 

CONGRUITY,  or  Congruency,  in  the  Schools ,  a  fuit- 
ablenefs  or  ielationof  agreement  between  things ;  where¬ 
by  we  come  at  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be  expeded 

from  them.  . 

The  fydem  of  congruity  in  matters  of  grace  confilts  in 
this;  that  God,  who  knows  perfedly  the  nature  of 
grace,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  will  in  all  the  circum- 
ftances  that  {hall  befall  a  man,  gives  graces,  wherewith, 
by  virtue  of  their  congruity  with  the  will  of  a  man,  confi- 
dered  in  thofe  circumltances,  man  will  always  infallibly, 
but  not  necefiarily,  do,  what  God  would  have  him  do  ; 
becaufe  the  will,  in  the  language  of  the  congruifls,  does 
always  infallibly,  though  voluntarily,  choofe  what  ap¬ 
pears  belt. 

Congruity,  merit  of.  See  Merit. 

Congruity,  in  Geometry ,  is  applied  to  figures,  lines,  &c. 
which  exadly  correfpond  when  laid  over  one  another ; 
as  having  the  fame  terms,  or  bounds. 

Thofe  things  between  which  there  is  a  congruity ,  are 
equal  and  fimilar. 

Euclid,  and,  by  his  example,  molt  other  geometricians, 
demonftrate  all  their  elements  from  the  foie  principle  of 
congruity;  M.  Leibnitz,  and  after  him  Wolfius,  fubltitute 
the  notion  of  similitude  in  lieu  of  that  of  congruity. 

Congruity,  in  a  lax  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  aptitude, 
in  fome  bodies,  to  unite,  or  incorporate ;  by  reafon  of 
fome  fimilitude  or  fitnefs  of  their  figures  as  incongruity 
denotes  an  unfitnefs  of  their  furfaces  for  joining  together. 
Thus,  quickfilver  will  unite  with  gold,  and  many  other 
metals,  but  will  roll  off  from  wood,  Hone,  glafs,  &cc.  and 
water,  which  will  wet  fait,  and  diffolve  it,  will  flip  off 
from  tallow  without  adhering  to  it ;  as  alfo  from  a  dufty 
furface,  and  from  the  feathers  of  water-fowl. 

Vol.  I,  N°  79. 
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Two  drops  of  water  or  of  mercury,  will,  on  contad,- 
immediately  join  and  coa'lefce  ;  but  oil  of  tartar,  poured 
upon  quickfilver,  and  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine 
on  that,  and  air  over  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame  veflel 
without  any  mariner  of  union,  or  mixture  with  each 
other.  And  the  caufe  hereof  is,  that  the  figures  of  fome 
bodies  will  not  admit  other  bodies  near  enough  to  be 
within  their  fpheres  of  attractio'n,  whence  they  can¬ 
not  join,  and  cohere  ;  but  where  their  fitnefs  of  figure 
will  let  them  approach  near  enough  to  feel  each  other's 
attradive  power,  then  they  clofe,  and  hold  together. 
See  Cohesion. 

CONIC  Section,  a  curve  line  arifing  from  the  fedion  of  a 
cone  by  a  plane. 

The  conic  Jefiions  are  three,  viz.  the  cllipfis,  hyperbola,  and 
parabola  ;  befide  the  circle  and  the  triangle ,  which,  though 
they  arife  from  the  fedion  of  a  cone,  are  not  ufually  con- 
fidered  in  that  capacity. 

That  the  triangle  is  a  conic  fiefiion,  as  well  as  the  other 
four,  is  fhewn  by  Apollon,  in  Con.  lib.  i.  p.  3.  As  to 
the  circle  ;  it  arifes  either  from  the  fedion  of  a  cone  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  bafis,  or  from  the  fubcontrary  fec- 
tion  of  the  fealene  cone.  Vide  Apoll.  Con.  lib.  i.  prop.  5. 
Though  the  equations,  genefis,  and  many  of  the  pro¬ 
perties,  with  the  ratios,  dimenfions,  & c.  of  each  of  the 
conic  fefiions ,  be  feparately  given  under  their  refpedive 
articles  in  this  work,  Ellipsis,  Hyperbola,  and  Pa¬ 
rabola;  yet,  to  make  the  dodrine  of  conics,  which  is 
fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  and  of 
fuch  frequent  ufe  in  the  new  aftronomy,  the  motion  of 
projectiles,  &c.  more  complete,  we  {hall  here  put  the 
whole  in  a  new  light,  and  bring  it  together  into  one 
contracted  view. 

The  common  interfeCtion,  then,  of  ahy  plane,  with  a 
conic  fuperficies ,  we  obferve,  is  called  a  conic  fefiion  :  and 
this  fedion  varies,  and  acquires  a  different  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane. 
For, 

1.  If  a  cone  be  any  way  cut  by  a  plane,  through  the 
vertex  ;  and  again  by  another  plane  parallel  to  the  former 
plane  ;  then  the  fedion  made  in  the  fuperficies  thereof, 
is  called  an  hyperbola ;  the  plane  of  which,  being  pro¬ 
duced  to  meet  the  oppofite  fuperficies,  will  make  an¬ 
other  feCtion,  which  is  likewife  called  an  hyperbola  :  and 
both  of  thefe,  conjunCtly,  are  called  oppofite  fefiions. 

2.  If  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone  a  plane  paries  without 
the  fuperficies  thereof,  that  is,  neither  cutting  nor  touch¬ 
ing  it;  and  the  cone  be  again  cut  by  another  plane  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  former ;  the  feCtion  made  in  the  fuperficies 
thereof,  is  called  an  cllipfis. 

3.  If  a  plane  touch  the  fuperficies  of  a  cone,  and  the 
cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  it,  the  fedion  is  a 
parabola. 

The  more  ancient  mathematicians,  before  the  time  of 
Apollonius  Pergaeus,  admitted  only  the  right  cone  into 
their  geometry,  and  they  fuppofed  the  feCtion  of  it  to  be 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  its  Tides ;  and 
as  the  vertical  angle  of  a  right  cone  may  be  right,  acute, 
or  obtufe,  the  fame  method  of  cutting  thefe  feveral  cones, 
viz.  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  fide,  produced  the 
conic  fefiions.  The  parabola  was  called  the  feCtion  of  a 
right-angled  cone  ;  the  ellipfe,  the  feCtion  of  the  acute- 
angled  cone  ;  and  the  hyperbola,  the  feCtion  of  the  ob- 
tufe-angled  cone.  But  Apollonius,  who,  on  account  of 
his  writings  on  this  fubjed,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Magnus  Geometra,  obferved,  that  thefe  three  fedions 
might  be  obtained  in  every  cone,  both  fealene  and  right, 
and  that  they  depended  on  the  different  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  the  fedion  to  the  cone  itfelf.  Apollon. 
Con.  Ed.  Hall.  lib.  i.  p.  9. 

But,  inftead  of  confidering  thefe  curves  as  arifing  by  feC¬ 
tion  of  the  cone  itfelf,  their  defeription,  nature,  and 
properties,  are  found  more  eafy  of  conception,  when 
confidered  as  drawn  on  a  plane  :  for  which  reafon,  after 
Des  Cartes,  and  mod  of  the  later  writers,  we  (hall  rather 
choofe  to  lay  them  down  in  this  fecond  manner. 

Genefis,  or  coofiruflion  of  the  ellipfis. — To  conceive  the  pro- 
dudion  and  nature  of  an  ellipfis,  let  H  and  I  (Tab. 
Conics,  fig.  13.)  be  two  points,  nails,  or  little  pegs,  about 
which  put  a  thread  BHI;  then  putting  your  finger  to 
the  thread,  and  keeping  the  fame  always  in  an  equal 
tenfion,  move  the  finger  round  from  the  point  B,  till 
you  return  to  the  fame  point  B  again. 

By  this  revolution  of  the  point  B,  will  be  deferibed  the 
curve  line  called  the  ellipfis  ;  which  differs  from  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  a  circle  only  in  this,  that  a  circle  hath  only 
one  centre,  but  the  ellipfis  two  :  though  if  the  points  H 
and  I  fhould  come  together  into  one,  the  elliptic  curve 
would  become  perfedly  circular. 

But  by  how  much  greater  the  diftance  13  betwixt  thofe 
points,  the  fame  length  of  the  thread  ftill  remaining  ;  by 
fo  much  the  farther  is  this  figure  removed  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  :  fo  that,  according  to  the  different  proportion  of  the 
n  E  diftance 
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diftance  HI  to  the  fum  of  the  parts  BH,  BI  of  the 
thread,  or  to  the  line  DK,  which  is  equal  to  that  fum, 
diverfe  fpecies  of  ellipfes  will  be  defcribed; 

But  then,  if  the  length  of  the  thread  be  increafed  Or  di- 
minifhed,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  diftance  of  the 
points  H  and  I  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  there  will  in¬ 
deed  be  defcribed  divers  ellipfes,  but  all  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  :  whence  it  appears,  that  ellipfes  are  not  only  innu¬ 
merable  in  magnitude,  but  in  fpecies  alfo  ;  and  reach 
from  a  circle  to  a  right  line  :  for,  as  when  the  points  H 
and  I  meet  together,  the  ellipfe  becomes  a  circle  ;  fo, 
when  they  are  removed  from  each  other  half  the  length 
of  the  thread,  it  becomes  a  right  line,  both  fides  meet¬ 
ing  together. 

Whence  alfo  it  appears  that  every  fpecies  of  elipfes  is 
no  lefs  different  from  any  other  than  the  extremes  of 
them  are  different  on  this  fide  from  a  circle,  and  on  that 
from  a  right  line.  It  alfo  appears  from  this  delineation, 
that  if  from  a  point  taken  at  pleafure  in  the  eliptic  peri¬ 
phery,  as  the  point  B,  you  draw  two  lines  to  the  two 
central  points;  thefe  two  lines  BH  and  BI,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  equal  to  the  greateft  diameter  DIv,  and 
confequently  that  the  fum  of  them  is  always  given. 

In  the  ellipfis  DFKR  (fig.  14.)  the  point  C  is  called  the 
centre-,  the  points  H  and  1,  th'e  foci ;  DK,  the  greater 
axis,  or  tr  an  fiver Je  axis,  or  the  principal  diameter,  or  lat  us 
tranfverfum  ;  and  FR,  the  leJJ'er  axis:  all  the  right  lines 
pa  fling  through  the  centre  C,  are  diameters-,  and  all  right 
lines  terminated  at  the  periphery,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  any  diameter,  are  called  ordinates.  That 
part  of  every  diameter  intercepted  betwixt  the  vertex 
thereof,  and  the  ordinate,  as  M  y,  is  called  the  abfeifs 
thereof.  A  finedrawn  from  the  vertex  of  the  diameter, 
parallel  to  the  ordinates  thereof,  as  n  9,  is  a  tangent  to  the 
ellipfis  in  that  vertex.  A  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  another  diameter,  is  termed  a  conjugate  diameter ; 
and  the  ordinate  to  the  greater  axis,  which  paftes  through 
either  cf  the  foci,  as  M  A  (fig.  13.)  is  termed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lotus  retlum,  or  the  parameter  of  the  greater  axis. 
.See  Axis,  Centre,  Diameter,  Focus,  Ordinate, 
Parameter,  & c. 

Properties  of  the  ellipfis. —  1.  The  ordinates  of  every  dia¬ 
meter  are  demOnftrated  to  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  The  ordinates  of  the  principal  diameters  or  axes  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axes  themfelves  ;  but  the  ordinates 
of  the  reft  of  the  diameters  are  oblique  to  their  diame¬ 
ters  ;  and,  in  eliipfes  of  divers  fpecies,  are  fo  much  the 
more  oblique,  at  equal  diftance  from  the  axis,  by  how 
much  the  proportion  of  the  greater  axis  to  the  lefler  is 
the  greater;  but  in  the  fame  ellipfis,  fo  much  the  more 
oblique,  by  how  much  the  more  remote  the  diameters  are 
from  the  axis. 

3.  1  here  are  only  two  conjugate  diameters,  which  are 
equal  to  each  other;  viz.  thofe  whofe  vertices  are  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  vertices  of  the  axis;  thus,  the 
diameter  VT  (fig.  14.)  is  conjugate,  and  equal  to  that 
other  G  M  ;  where  V  F  is  equal  to  M  F,  and  V  D  equal 
to  M  K. 

4.  The  obtufe  angle  VCM  of  thefe  two  diameters, 
which  are  conjugate  and  equal,  is  greater,  and  the  acute 
angle  VCG  is  lefs,  than  every  other  angle  contained 
under  the  reft  of  the  diameters  that  are  conjugate  to  each 
other. 

5.  If  the  lines  |uP  and  v  B  be  femiordinates  to  any  dia¬ 
meter,  as  M  G,  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  ,nP  is 
to  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  v  B,  as  is  the  rectangle 
M^x/xG,  to  the  redtangle' M  1/ x  v  G ;  that  is,  y  P  q 
is  to  the  redtangle  comprehended  under  the  two  pans, 
into  which  the  diameter  is  divided  by  the  ordinate  K  P, 
as  v  B  q  is  to  the  redtangle  under  the  parts  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  made  by  the  ordinate  AB. 

6.  The  parameter,  or  latus  retlum  of  any  diameter,  is  a 
third  proportional  to  that  diameter,  and  its  conjugate: 
that  is  (in  fig.  13.),  if  the  diameter  DK  is  to  its  conju¬ 
gate  diameter  EF,  as  E  F  is  to  Y  ;  then  Y  is  the  para¬ 
meter  or  latus  retlum  of  the  diameter  DK  :  whence  AM, 
an  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus,  is,  as  above, 
equal  to  the  principal  parameter,  and  is  a  third  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  greater  and  lefler  axis. 

7.  The  fquare  of  every  femiordinate,  as  MI,  is  always 

lefs  than  the  redangle  made  by  any  abfeifs  whatever,  as 
3  K  drawn  into  the  latius  retlum  of  its  own  diameter,  or 
than  IK  X  Y.  And  in  fig.  14.  P  y  q  is  lefs  than  the 
redangle  m^de  of  the  abfcils  M  y  and  the  latius  retlum  of 
M  G  :  from  which  defed,  or  this  fedion  hath 

its  name. 

8.  If  from  any  point,  as  B,  in  fig.  13,  you  draw  the  right 
lines  BH  and  BI  to  the  foci,  the  fum  of  them  will  be 
equal  to  the  greater  axis,  as  was  fhewn  above  :  and  if  the 
angle  I  B  FI,  comprehended  by  thofe  lines,  be  bifeded 
by  the  ii£ht  line  ba,  the  line  b  a  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  V  B  in  the  point  B  ;  that  is  to  the  curve  in  the 
point  of  contad. 
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9.  The  diftance  of  a  body  turned  round  in  an  ellipfis; 
about  the  focus  Ii,  from  the  fame  focus,  is  the  greateft 
of  all  in  the  point  K  ;  leaft  of  all  in  the  point  D  ;  and 
mean  in  the  points  E  and  F  ;  and  that  mean  diftance  FI  F 
is  equal  to  the  greater  half-axis  D  C  or  C  K ;  as  is  mani- 
feft  from  the  production  of  ,the  ellipfis. 

16.  The  vaniihing  fubtenfe  of  the  angle  of  contad,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  diflance  from  the  focus,  at  an  equal  perpen¬ 
dicular  interval  from  that  diftance,  always  remains  given 
and  unvaried  in  the  fame  ellipfis,  yea,  and  in  the  fame 
parabola  and  hyperbola  too.  Thus,  if  dT.  be  always 
given,  g  d  alfo  will  always  remain  given  in  a  diflance 
infinitely  fmall. 

11.  The  area  of  the  ellipfis  is  to  the  area  of  the  circle  cir- 
cumfcribed,  as  the  lefler  axis  is  to  the  greater ;  and  fo 
are  all  correfponding  parts  whatfoever  among  them¬ 
felves,  as  Ml  K,  m IK:  and  the  ordinates  to  the  greater 
axis,  as  MI,  are  divided  by  the  elliptic  periphery  always 
in  the  fame  proportion  ;  fo  that  MI  is  to  ml  always  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  to  wit,  that  of  the  lefler  axis  to 
the  greater.  And  we  are  to  reafon  in  the  fame  manner 
concerning  a  circle  inferibed  in  an  ellipfis.  See  Qua¬ 
drature. 

1 2.  All  parallelograms  defcribed  about  the  conjugate  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  ellipfis,  and  comprehending  the  ellipfis, 
are  equal.  Thus,  the  parallelogram  a  j3  cp  S,  fig.  14.  is 
equal  to  the  other  parallelogram  e£v9:  and  thus  it  is 
every  where. 

13.  If  a  right  line  always  palling  through  one  of  the  foci 
be  fo  moved,  that  the  elliptic  area,  defcribed  by  the 
fame,  is  proportional  to  the  time;  the  angular  motion 
of  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  other  focus  to  the  former 
line,  will  be  almoft  equable:  thus,  in  fig.  13.  if  the  an¬ 
gular  motion  of  the  line  II  B  be  fo  tempered,  that  the 
fame,  being  according  to  the  reciprocal  proportion  of 
the  diftance  accelerated  or  retarded,  delcribes  the  area 
D  H  B,  proportional  to  the  time;  the  angular  motion 
KIB  about  the  other  focus  I,  will  be  almoft  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  time,  and  confequently  without  any  notable 
acceleration  or  retardation,  and  nearly  equable  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  where  the  ellipfis  does  not  difftr  much  from  a 
circle. 

Gencfis  of  the  parabola. — Let  D  I  be  an  infinite  right  line, 
and  1L  another  perpendicular  to  it  (fig.  15.);  then, 
taking  in  the  fine  D  1,  aii)  point,  F,  let  the  line  F  I  be 
bifeCted  in  the  point  T ;  and  let  there  be  taken  two 
threads  joined  together  in  the  point  T,  one  TI,  the 
other  T  F  ;  and  let  a  pin  fixed  to  the  threads  in  the 
point  T  be  moved  to  the  right  and  left,  in  ftich  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  when  the  pin  is  in  any  other  pefition,  as  in  P, 
the  thread  TI,  which  here  becomes  P  L,  be  always  per¬ 
pendicular  to  I L  ;  or,  which'is  the  fame  thing,  parallel 
to  D  I,  but  equal  to  the  thread  T  F ;  which  in  this  cafe 
becomes  P  F,  ever  palling  through  the  point  F  :  the 
curve  thus  generated  by  the  pin,  infinitely  produced 
both  ways  is  a  parabola  :  in  which  ^P/TiRj,  is  called 
the  periphery-,  ID,  the  axis,  or  principal  diameter  ;  I  L, 
the  dlrctlrix ;  F,  the  focus ;  the  point  T,  the  principal 
vertex. 

An  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus  is  equal  to  the 
principal  latus  retlum  :  all  right  lines,  as  n  i,  &c.  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis,  are  diameters,  as  dividing  the  lines 
k  T,  &c.  which  are  parallel  to  their  tangents  at  their  ver¬ 
tices,  into  two  equal  parts  ;  and  they  are  called  diameters 
belonging  to  the  vertices  in  which  they  terminate,  as  i 
and  R. 

Properties  of  the  parabola.  —  1.  Every  diameter,  or  right 
line  parallel  to  the  axis,  bifeCts  all  the  fines  within  the 
figure,  which  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  vertical 
point :  and  thefe  bife£ted  lines  are  called  ordinates. 

2.  The  ordinates  of  the  axis  are  perpendicular  to  it;  but 
the  ordinates  of  the  reft  of  the  diameters  are  oblique  to 
their  diameters  ;  and  fo  much  the  more  oblique,  by  how 
much  the  vertex  of  their  diameter  is  farther  removed 
from  the  principal  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

3.  The  latus  retlum ,  or  parameter  to  every  diameter,  is 
a  third  geometrical  proportional  to  any  abfeifs,  and  its 
femiordinate  ;  that  is,  if  the  latus  retlum  of  the  diarheter 
in,  or  that  of  the  vertex  i,  bey;  then  as  the  abfeifs 
i  q  is  to  the  femiordinate  q  k,  fo  is  that  femiordinate  q  k 
to  y. 

4.  The  principal  latus  retlum,  or  that  belonging  to  the 
axis,  is  equal  to  the  ordinate  h  i  palling  through  the  fo¬ 
cus  ;  and  quadruple  of  FT,  the  leaft  diftance  of  the  fo¬ 
cus  from  the  principal  vertex.  See  Focus. 

5.  The  latus  retlum,  belonging  to  any  vertex  or  diame¬ 
ter,  is  alfo  a  quadruple  of  the  diftance  of  that  vertex  from 
the  focus  :  thus,  the  latus  retlum  of  the  vertex  s  is  qua¬ 
druple  F s,  and'fo  it'  is  every  where  :  and  therefore  the 
parameter  of  the  axis*  is  the  leaft  of  all  parameters. 

6.  The  diftance  of  any  vertex  or  point  in  the  parabola 
whatever,  from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  the  leaft  diftance 
®f  the  fame  from  the  line  LI,  which  15  perpendicular 

to 
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to  the  axis  ;  and  is  diftant  from  the  principal  vertex,  by 
a  quarter  of  the  principal  latus  reftum. 

7-  the  fquare  of  every  femiordinate,  as  q  k,  is  equal  to 
a  redlangle  made  of  the  latus  return,  of  the  fame  vertex 
as  y  and  i q  the  abeifs  of  the  diameter  of  the  vertex. 
And  from  the  equality  of  the  'aa%a.Go\-/i,  or  comparifon  in 
the  figure,  betwixt  the  redangle  and  the  fquaie  of  the 
femiordinate,  without  any  excefs  or  defect,  the  name  of 
the  fe£lion  is  derived. 

8.  Since  therefore  the  latus  reftum  in  any  diameter  is 
given,  the  abfeifles  will  be  as  the  fquares,  or  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  femiordinates.  Thus,  T  F  is  to  T  G 
as  iY  q  is  to  gG  q  ;  and  fo  likewife  is  iq  to  ir,  as  the 
fquare  of  qT  is  to  the  fquare  of  rl:  and  thus  every 
where.  From  whence,  alfo,  when  the  abfeifs  of  the 
axis  is  equal  to  the  principal  latus  refium,  or  fourfold  of 
the  diftance  from  the  vertex,  it  will  be  equal  to  its  femi¬ 
ordinate. 

9.  The  angle  comprehended  by  any  tangent  whatever, 
and  a  line  from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  an  angle  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  fame  tangent,  and  any  diameter,  or  the 
axis.  Thus,  the  angles  1 1 F,  and  pin,  are  equal: 
whence,  by  the  way,  all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  on 
the  concave  part  of  the  furface,  produced  by  the  convo¬ 
lution  of  the  parabola  about  the  axis,  which  fall,  we  fay, 
on  the  fame,  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  reflected  fiom  a 
concave  paraboloid  figure  to  the  focus  F,  and  there  beget 
a*  mod  vehement  burning  ;  from  which  property,  the 
point  F  has  the  name  focus ,  and  has  communicated  the 
fame  to  the  like  points  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfis. 

10.  A  parabola,  like  an  hyperbola,  does  not  inciofe  a 
fpace,  but  ftretches  out  in  infinitum. 

Ji.  A  parabolic  curve  always  tends  more  and  more  in 
infinitum  to  a  parallelifm  with  its  diameters ;  but  can 
never  arrive  thereat. 

12.  If  two  parabolas  be  deferibed,  with  the  fame  axis  and 
vertex;  the  ordinates  to  the  common  axis  will  be  cut  off 
by  the  parabola  in  a  given  proportion  ;  and  the  areas 
comprehended  by  the  fame  axis  and  ordinate,  and  the 
refpedtive  curves,  will  be  in  the  fame  given  proportion  to 
one  another. 

13.  Every  parabolic  fpace,  comprehended  betwixt  the 
curve  and  the  ordinate,  is  to  the  parallelogram  made  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  in  a  fubfequialteral  propor¬ 
tion,  that  is,  as  2  is  to  3  ;  and  to  the  external  fpace  in 
a  double  proportion,  or  as  2  is  to  1  :  fo  q  i  T  is  to 
qi\,  as  2  is  to  3;  and  to  /  IT  as  2  is  to  1.  From 
whence  it  becomes  eafy  to  fquare  the  parabola.  See 
Quadrature. 

74.  The  diftance  between  the  vertex  of  the  axis  and  the 
point  where  any  tangent  interfe&s  it,  as  I,  is  equal  to 
th'e  abfeifs  of  the  axis  which  belongs  to  the  ordinate  ap¬ 
plied  from  the  point  of  contact  :  TI  is  equal  to  T  F  ; 
and  thus  it  is  every  where. 

15.  All  parabolas  are  like,  or  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  as  are 
alfo  all  circles. 

16.  If  a  diameter  be  continued  through  the  point  of  con- 
courfe  of  two  tangents  ;  this  diameter  will  bifect  the  line 
that  joins  the  contains  :  which  property  of  the  parabola 
may  likewife  be  underftood  of  the  ellipfis,  and  hyperbola. 
Genefis  of  tke  hyperbola  — Suppofe  a  ftaff  or  rule  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  length,  as  IB  (fig.  16.):  let  I  and  H  be  two  cen¬ 
tral  points,  anfwering  to  the  foci  of  an  ellipfis,  in  which 
let  nails  be  fattened  ;  then,  there  being  tied  to  one  end 
of  the  ftick,  a  rope  or  thread,  as  long  again  as  the  flick, 
let  the  other  end  thereof  be  bored  through,  and  fo  fixed 
upon  the  nail  I;  and  fix  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  by  a 
knot,  upon  the  other  nail  H  ;  which  done,  laying  your 
finger  on  the  point  B,  where  the  rope  and  ftaff  are  tied 
together,  let  your  finger  defeend  fo  long,  till  you  have 
thereby  applied,  and  joined  the  whole  rope  to  the  ftaff 
or  rule ;  the  ftaff  having  been  in  the  mean  while,  as  it 
needs  muft,  wheeled  about  the  centre  I.  Thus,  with 
the  point  B,  the  vertex  of  the  angle  H  B  I,  you  will  have 
deferibed  a  curve  line  XBD,  which  is  part  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola  ;  the  whole  confiding  of  that  curve  which  will 
refult  from  the  curve  XB  D,  which  hath  added  to  it  the 
curve  Y  D,  the  produce  of  the  rule  and  work,  as  turned 
to  the  other  fide. 

Farther  transferring  the  hole,  or  knot  of  the  rope  to  the 
nail  I,  and  fattening  the  end  of  the  ftaff  on  the  nail  II, 
you  will  deferibe  another  hyperbola,  vertically  oppofite 
to  the  former,  which  will  be  altogether  like  an  equal 
thereto.  But  if,  without  changing  any  thing  in  the  rule 
and  nails,  you  only  apply  a  longer  rope  ;  you  will  have  an  , 
hyperbola  of  a  different  fpecies  from  the  former:  and  if 
you  ftill  lengthen  the  rope,  you  will  have  ftill  other  forts 
of  hyperbolas;  till  at  length,  making  the  rope  double  the 
length  of  the  rule,  you  will  have  the  hyperbola  changed 
into  a  right  line. 

But  if  you  alter  the  diftance  of  the  nails,  in  the  very  fame 
proportion  in  which  you  change  the  difference  betwixt 
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the  length  of  the  rope,  and  that  of  the  ftick  :  in  this  cafe 
you  will  have  hyperbolas  marked  out,  which  are  altoge¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  (pecies,  but  have  their  fimilar  parts  dif¬ 
fering  in  magnitude. 

Lallly,  if  the  length  of  the  rope  and  rule  be  equally  in- 
crealed,  their  difference  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  nails,  remaining  the  fame  ;  not  a  different 
hyperbola,  either  as  to  fpecies  or  magnitude,  will  he  de¬ 
feribed,  nor  any  other  than  a  greater  part  of  the  fame 
hypeihola. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  many  properties  of  an 
hyperbola  are  better  known  from  another  manner  of  ge¬ 
nerating  the  figure,  which  is  as  follows ;  let  L  L  ami 
MM  (fig.  17.)  be  infinite  right  lines  interfering  each 
other  at  any  angle  whatever,  in  the  point  C  :  from  any 
point  whatever,  as  D  or  c,  let  Dr,  D d  be  drawn'  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  firft  lines  ;  or  rr,  e cl ;  which,  with  the  lines 
firft  drawn,  make  the  parallelograms,  as  Dr  CD,  or 
ecCd.  Now,  conceive  two  fides  of  the  parallelogram, 
as  Dr,  Dr/,  or  e  c,  ed ,  to  be  fo  moved,  this  way  anti 
that  way,  that  they  always  keep  the  fame  parallelifm; 
and  that  at  the  lame  time  the  areas  always  remain  equal ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  Dr  and  ec  always  remain  parallel  to 
M  M  ;  and  Y)  d  ox  e  d  always  parallel  to  L  L  ;  and  that 
the  area  of  every  parallelogram  be  equal  to  every  other, 
one  fide  being  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  wherein 
the  other  is  diminifhed  :  by  this  means  the  point  D  or 
c  will  deferibe  a  curve  line  within  the  angle  compre— 
bended  by  the  firft  lines  ;  which  is  altogether  the  fame 
as  that  deferibed  above.  So  alfo  in  the  angle  vertically 
oppofite  will  be  deferibed  a  like  and  equal  hyberbola  ;  if 
the  "parallelogram  CrKr/,  equal  to  the  former,  be  fup- 
poffd  to  be  moved,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  :  which  ' 

hyperbolas  are,  as  was  faid  before,  called  oppofite  fcitions 
ox  oppofite  hyperbolas.  “r  J  J  tons. 

In  each  figure,  DK  is  the  tranfvcrfe  axis,  or  tranfverfe 
diameter  of  the  hyperbola,  or  the  oppofite  fetliom ;  the  point 
C,  the  centre  ;  H  and  I,  the  foci.  In  the  latter  figure, 
all  the  lines  patting  through  the  centre  C,  as  ih,  are  dia¬ 
meters:  but  if  hyperbolas  be  deferibed  in  the  following 
angles,  as  LCM,  MCL,  thofe  fedtions  will  be  called 
following  fedtions:  and  if  the  diftance  of  the  primary  vertex 
of  thofe  hyperbolas  from  the  common  centre  C,  as  C  n 
or  C  7,  be  equal  to  the  femitangent  Ku  or  K«,  at  the 
primary  vertex  of  thefe,  thofe  fedions  are  called  conjugate 
fcnions  :  and  all  the  figures  together  form  the  hyperbolic 
Jyfiern. 

Farther,  ih  the  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the  focus 
is  equal  to  the  principal  latus  return,  or  the  parameter  of 
the  axis  :  and  an  indeterminate  diameter,  which  is  pa. 

rallel  to  the  ordinates  of  any  determinate  diameter  is 

called  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  fame. 

Properties  of  the  hyperbola.— 1.  Any  diameter,  or  right 
line  patting  through  the  centre,  bifeefts  all  its  ordinates  - 
that  is  all  the  right  lines  which  are  terminated  on  both 
fides  by  the  hyperbolical  periphery. 

2.  The  ordinates  of  the  axis  are  perpendicular  to  the 
fame  ;  but  the  ordinates  of  the  reft  of  the  diameters  an  - 
oblique  to  their  diameters :  and  fo  much  the  more  in 
divers  fpecies,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  axis,  by  how 
much  the  difference  of  the  angles  including  the  hyper¬ 
bolas  is  the  greater :  and  in  the  fame  hyperbola,  fo  much 
the  more  oblique,  by  how  much  the  diameters  are  farther 
removed  from  the  axis. 

3.  If  any  lines,  as  H  h  and  Qj,  be  femiordinates  to  any 
diameter  whatever,  as  KD  ;  the  fquare  of  the  femiordi¬ 
nate  IJh  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  Qj  as  the 
rectangle  K  H  X  D  FI  is  to  the  rectangle  K  Qj<  D  O  • 
and  fo  bri3-  is  to  1/K2,  as  the  rectangle  ib  x  hb  is  to  the 
reftangle  idxhd:  and  thus  every  where. 

4.  The  latus  retlum ,  or  parameter  of  every  diameter  is  a 
third  geometrical  proportional  to  the  diameter,  and  the 
conjugate  thereof  (or  its  tangent,  which  is  equal  to  itf. 
that  is,  if  the  latus  return  of  any  diameter,  as  DK  be 
y  ;  then,  as  the  diameter  D  K  is  to  its  conjugate  j3y  or 
its  equal  au-,  fo  is  that  conjugate  or  that  tangent 
auto  y.  And  as  the  ordinate  to  the  axis  through  the 
focus  in  the  principal  latus  return,  fo  it  is  more  than 
double  of  the  ieaft  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex* 

5.  The  fquare  of  any  femiordinate,  as-Q.r  is  greater 
than  a  redangle  made  of  the  abeifs  D  Q^,  draivm  into 
the  latus  reftum  of  its  own  diameter,  as  y:  and  in  like 
manner,  the  fquare  of  the  femiordinate  bn  is  greater 
than  the  redangle  of  the  abeifs  i  b,  into  the  lotus  return 
of  the  diameter  hi.  l'rom  which  iTsto^oXxi,  or  excefs  this 
fedlion  hath  its  name. 

6.  If  from  any  point  of  the  hyperbola,  as  B  (fig.  16  ), 
there  be  drawn  right  lines  to  both  the  foci,  as  BH,  B  l’ 
the  difference  of  thefe  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  the 
axis  DK;  as  will  eafily  appear  from  the  deliueation 
itfelf. 

7.  If  the  angle  II  B  I,  comprehended  by  lines  drawn  to 
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the  foci,  be  bifeHed  by  the  right  line  EB,  that  right 
line  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  m  the  point  13. 

8.  The  right  lines  LL  and  MM  (fig-t 7-)>  which  m- 
clofe  the  hyperbolas,  are  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  ; 
that  is,  they  are  fuch  to  which,  on  both  fides,  the 
curve  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  but  is  never  able  to 
touch  or  coincide  therewith. 

n.  The  fpecies  of  hyperbolas  are  various,  according  to 
the  different  magnitude  of  the  angle  L  C  M,  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  afymptotes;  but  that  angle  remaining  the 
fame,  the  fpecies  of  the  hyperbola  remains  unchanged  ; 
yet,  according  to  the  different  magnitudes  of  the  paral¬ 
lelograms,  by  which  hyperbolas  are  defcribed,  hyperbo¬ 
las  of  divers  magnitudes  do  arife,  if  the  angle  contained 
bv  the  afymptotes  be  a  right  angle,  the  hyperbola  is 
called  equilateral ,  or  retlangle ;  and  the  lotus  retlum  of 
all  the  diameteis  will  (as  in  a  circle)  be  equal  to  the 
diameters. 

Laflly,  If  hyperbolas  be  defcribed  about  the  fame  axis  in 
divers  angles  of  the  afymptotes,  the  right  lines  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  axis  will  be  cut  off  in  a  given  propoition  by 
them  all ;  and  the  fpaces  likcwife  inclofed  by  the  right 
lines,  or  ordinates,  the  produced  axis,  and  the  curves, 
will  be  in  the  fame  given  proportion. 

10.  If  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola,  be 
taken  in  a  geometrical  proportion  in  one  of  the  afymp¬ 
totes,  fo  that  Cl,  CII,  CI1I,  CIV,  CV  CVI,  be  in 
continued  geometrical  proportion  :  and  if  from  thole 
points  there  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  afymptote  the 
lines  I  i,  II  2,  III  3,  IV  4,  V  5,  VI  6;  the  fpaces  I  2, 
JI  3,  III  4,  IV  5,  V  6  ;  will  be  equal  among  themfelves. 
And*  conlequently,  if  that  afymptote  C  M  be  fuppofed 
to  be  divided,  according  to  the  proportion  of  numbers 
exceeding  one  another  in  a  natural  fenes,  thofe  fpaces 
will  be  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  all  thofe 
numbers. 

Common  properties  of  all  the  Conic  fetlions.—Yxom  tbe  whole 
it  may  be  gathered,  1.  That  the  conic  fctlions  ate  in  them¬ 
felves  a  fyflem  of  regular  curves,  naturally  allied  to  each 
other  ;  and  that  one  is  changed  into  another  perpetually, 
when  it  is  either  increafed  or  diminifhed,  in  infinitum. 
Thus,  the  circle,  the  curvature  thereof  being  ever  fo  little 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  pafies  into  .an  ellipfis  ;  and  the 
ellipfrs,  its  centre  going  away  infinitely,  and  the  curva¬ 
ture  being  by  that  means  diminifhed,  is/  turned  into  a 
parabola  ;  and  when  the  curvature  of  the  parabola  is  ever 
l'o  little  changed,  there  arifeth  the  firft  of  the'  hyperbo¬ 
las;  the  fpecies  whereof,  which  are  innumerable,  will 
all  of  them  arife  orderly  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
curvature  ;  till  the  curvature  vanifliing  away,  the  laft 
hyperbola  ends  in  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
From  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  every  regular  curvature, 
like  to  that  of  a  circle,  from  the  circle  itfelf  to  a  right 
line,  is  a  conical  curvature,  and  is  diltinguifhed  with  its 
peculiar  name,  according  to  the  divers  degrees  of  that 

cuivature.  1'  {  . 

2.  That  the  latus  retlum  of  a  circle  is  double  to  tbe  di- 
ftance  from  the  vertex  :  that  all  the  lafira  retla  of  eUipfes 
are  in  all  proportions  to  that  diftanCe'  betwixt  the  double 
and  quadiuple,  according  to  their  different  fpecies  :  that 
the  latus  retlum  of  the  parabola  is  juft  quadruple  of  that 
diftance  :  and,  laflly,  that  the  lattra  retla  of  hyberbolas 
are  in  a'l  p-oportions  beyond ‘the  quadruple,  according 
to  their  various  kinds. 

-i.  That  all  diameters  in  a  circle  and  ellipfis  interfeft  one 
another  in  tbe  centre  of  the  figure  within  the  fedlion  : 
that  in  the  parabola  they  are  all  parallel  amongft  them¬ 
felves,  and  to  the  axis  :  but  that  in  the  hyperbola  they 
interfedt  one  another,  but  this  without  the.  l'edion,  in 
the  common  centre  of  the  oppofite  fe&ionsN  * 

4.  That  the  curvature,  with  lefpedl  to  the  focus,  in  all 
thefe  figures,  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  proportionably, 
the  dodrine  of  the  conic  fctlions  is  of  great  ufe  in  phffical 
and  geometrical  aftronomy,  and  the  phyfico-mathematical 
faiences.  This  dodrine  has  been  much  cultivated  by 
geometers  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  we  have  many  good 
treatifes  on  the  fubjed ;  but  that  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Simpfon,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Glafgow,  deferves 
to  be  particularly  mentioned,  not  only  for  its  elegance, 
but  for  its  geometrical  accuracy,  which,  as  he  julily  re¬ 
marks  in  his  preface,  has  not  always  been  fo  well  ob- 
ferved  in  treatifes  of  this  kind,  as  it  ought  to  be.  See 
alfo  Gregorii  a  St.  Vincenti  Upus  de  Quadratura  Cir- 
culi,  Sc  fiedionum  Coni  ;  Mydorgius  de  Sedionibus 
Conicist  De  la  Hire  de  Sedionibus  Conicis ;  Trevigar 
Flem.  Sedion.  Con. ;  Hamilton’s  Trad.  Geom.  de 
Sedion.  Con.;  De  THopital’s  Anal.  Treat,  of  Conic 
Sedions;  Muller’s  Treatife,  See.  ;  and  Halley’s  edition 
of  Apollonius,  &c.  Ox-on.  1710.  fol. 

To  the  properties  of  the  conic  jetlions  mentioned  above, 
it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  properties  of  their  ofculatory 
circles,  or  circles  of  curvature.  See  Cury atdre. 


Conic  fetlions,  fimilar.  See  Similar. 

CONICS,  that  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  or  geometry 
of  Curves,  which  confiders  the  cone,  and  the  feveral 
curve  lines  arifing  from  the  fedions  thereof. 

CON1CTHYODONTES,  or  Plettronita,  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  one  of  the  three  names  by  which  the  foftil  teeth  of 
fifh  are  known  ;  fo  called,  from  their  fuppofed  refem- 
blance  to  the  fpur  of  a  fighting-cock. 

Though  authors  affure  us  that  thefe  are  the  teeth  of  a 
fifh,  the  jaws  having  been  found  with  thefe  bodies  in 
them  ;  yet  they  do  not  pretend  to  know  to  what  fifh  they 
belong.  They  are  generally  of  an  oblong  conic  figure, 
bioad  at  the  bafe,  and  narrow  at  the  point,  where  they 
are  ufually  a  little  crooked  :  they  are  hollowed  at  the 
root,  and  are  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
long,  commonly  of  a  chefnut  colour,  and  are  found  in 
the  ftrata  of  clay,  but  moft  ufually  in  thofe  of  Hone; 
at,d  are  feen  more  frequently  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Hill’s  Foffils,  p.  645. 

CONIFEKA  fah cis  faae ,  in  Botany.  See  Silver  PiNE-mre. 

Conifer  a  alpyi  folia,  in  Botany.  See  Spurge-leaved  Fine. 

CON  1  EE  ROUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  trees,  Ihrubs,  or 
herbs,  as  bear  a  fqammous  or  fcaly  fruit,  of  a  woody 
fubftance,  and  a  figure  approaching  to  that  of  a  cone  ; 
in  which  there  are  ufually  many  feeds ;  and,  when  they 
are  ripe,  the  feveral  cells  or  partitions  in  the  cone  gape 
or  open,  and  the  feeds  drop  out.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
fir,  the  pine,  beech,  and  the  like. 

CONJOINT,  or  Conjunct,  is  applied  m  Ancient  Mufie, 
in  the  fame  fetife  as  confonant,  to  two  or  more  founds 
heard  at  the  fame  time.  See  Consonance. 

Conjoint  degrees ,  two  notes  which  immediately  follow 
each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fcale  ;  as  ut  and  re. 

Conjoint  tetrachords ,  are  two  tetrachords,  where  the 
fame  chord  is  the  higheft  of  the  one,  and  the  loweft  of 
the  other. 

CONIRA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
myrrhis.  Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

CONISALUS,  in  Mythology,  a  god  of  the  Athenians  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
Priapu  s. 

j  CONISOR.  See  Cognisor. 

CONISSAL7E,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of 
fofiil  bodies;  the  word  is  derived  from  KovitrsraAcf, 
powder  ;  all  the  fpecies  of  bodies  of  this  clafs  being  found 
like  common  fand,  in  form  of  powder,  have  been  ufually 
confounded  together,  under  the  common  name  of  sands. 
The  coniffalee  are  defined  to  be  Hones  of  a  diffeiently  de- 
bafed,  cryftaline,  or  fparry  matter,  but  always  found  in 
form  of  finall  and  diiunited  particles,  great  numbers  of 
which  being  amaffed  together,  form  a  kind  of  powder. 
Of  this  clafs  of  bodies  there  are  two  difiindt  and  large 
genera.  1.  The  sands  properly  fo  called,  which  are 
compofed  of  particles  all  appearing  to  have  a  tendency 
to  the  fame  regular  figures,  tranfparent,  vitrifiable  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  and  not  foluble  in,  or  effervefeing  with  acids. 
2.  The  saburr^,  or  gr it  of  ftone  found  loofe  ;  thefe 
are  found  in  form  of  powder,  the  particles  of  which,  in 
general,  have  no  tendency  to  any  particular  figure,  but 
appear  to  be  rudely  broken  fragments  of  larger  maffes. 
Hill’s  Hift.  of  Foff.  p.  543. 

CONISTERIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  that  part  of  the  gymnafum 
where  tbe  dull  was  kept,  with  which  thofe  who  had  been 
anointed  were  fprinkled.  It  was  alfo  called  conifra . 
Potter.  Arch. 

CONJUGATE  diameter,  or  axis,  in  Conics ,  is  a  right  line, 
biledling  the  tranfverfe  diameter.  See  Conic  Jetlion . 

Conjugate  axis,  of  an  ellipfis,  is  the  Ihorter  diameter, 
or  axis,  bifedling  the  longer,  or  tranfverfe  axis.  Such 
is  EF,  Tab.  Conics ,  fig.  31. 

It  is  demonftrated,  1.  That  in  an  ellipfis,  the.  conjugate 
axis  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  traverfe  axis 
and  the  parameter.  2.  The  fquare  of  the  conjugate  axis 
is  to  that  of  the  tranfverfe,  as  the  fquare  of  the  femiordi- 

\  nate  is  to  the  redlangle  of  the  fegments  of  the  axis.  3. 
That  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  extremity 
of  the  femi -conjugate  axis,  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  femi- 


axis. 

Hence,  the  conjugate  axis  being  given,  the  focus  is 
eafily  determined;  and  the  ellipfis  thence  eafily  de¬ 
fcribed. 


Conjugate  axis,  in  an  hyperbola,  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  tranfverfe  axis  and  the  parameter. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipfis 
has  the  fame  ratio.  In  an  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the 
conjugate  axis  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  tranfverfe,  as  the  pa¬ 
rameter  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Conjugate  point,  in  Geometry.  See  Point. 
Coujugate  hyperbola.  See  FIypERBOEa. 
Conjugates,  in  Rhetoric,  denote  words  deduced  from 
the  fame  origin  with  that  of  the  fubjedl  :  c.  g.  He  who 
does  juftly,  is  juft, 
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CONJUGATION,  in  Grammar,  an  orderly  diflribution 
of  the  feveral  parts  or  inflexions  of  verbs,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  moods  and  tenses,  to  di&ingqifti  them  from  each 
other. 

The  Latins  have  four  conjugations  diftinguiflied  by  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  infinitive,  are,  ere ,  ere ,  ire  ;  and  mod 
of  the  French  grammarians  reduce  the  conjugations  of 
their  language  to  the  fame  number,  ending  in  er,  re,  ir, 
and  oir.  Some  have  added  a  fifth  Latin  conjugation  called, 
the  mlxt,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  the  third  and  fourth 
as  accipere,  accipio. 

The  Greeks  have  three  kinds  of  verbs;  the  firft  called 
larytons,  becaufe  the  laft  fyllable  is  pronounced  with  a 
grave  accent  ;  fee  Barytonum  :  fuch  are  t uva,  tendo, 
and  Tt/Trjw,  vcrbero  :  the  fecond  are  circumflex  verbs, 
which  admit  a  contraction  in  their  termination,  and  are 
then  marked  with  a  circumflex  accent;  fuch  is  ayaoroca, 
aya7ru,  amo  :  the  third  kind  comprehends  the  verbs  in 
IM,  as  ci[u,  fum.  Of  the  firft  fort  there  are  fix  conju¬ 
gations’,  of  the  fecond,  three;  and  of  the  third,  four. 
But  Meffrs.  de  Port  Royal  reduce  thefe  thirteen  conjuga¬ 
tions  to  two  t  viz.  one  in  u,  comprehending  the  barytons 
and  circumflex  verbs  ;  and  the  other,  thofe  in  jj.i. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  there  are  four  conjugations  ;  viz. 
kal  with  its  paffive  niphal ,  pi  he  l  with  its  paffive  pyhal,  to 
which  alfo  may  be  referred  pobel,  hiphil  with  its  paffive 
hophal ,  and  hithpahe'.  The  third  perfon  Angular  mafcu- 
line  of  the  firft  conjugation  is  the  praeterite  of  the  theme  ; 
the  fecond  conjugation  has  a  dagejh  forte  in  the  fecond  ra¬ 
dical  ;  the  third  has  the  prefix  letter  (1  ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  fyllable  fin. 

In  Engiifli,  where  the  verbs  have  fcarce  any  natural  in¬ 
flexions,  but  drive  all  their  variations  from  additional 
particles,  pronouns,  Sj. c.  we  have  hardly  any  fuch  thing 
as  ftridft  conjugations. 

Some  grammarians,  however,  diftribute  Engiifli  verbs 
into  three  conjugations,  or  claffes,  diftinguifti  from  one 
another  by  a  peculiar  formation  in  fome  principal  part 
belonging  to  each :  and  they  obferve  that  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  terminations  of  the  participles,  d,  t,  n ,  may  be 
ponfidered  as  the  characfteriftics  of  the  conjugations. 
Lowth’s  Introd.  to  Engiifli  Grammar,  p.  104.  1772. 
Others  again  diftinguifli  them  by  the  different  inflexion 
of  the  firft  teufe  in  each  root,  and  thus  make  four  conju¬ 
gations  in  the  adtive  voice  :  the  firft  has  three  radicals 
alike  ;  as  I  do  read ;  I  read,  i.  e.  yefterday  ;  I  have  read, 
j.  e.  juft  now.  The  fecond  has  the  firft  and  third  radical 
alike  ;  as  I  run,  Iran,  I  hove  run.  The  third  conjugation 
has  the  fecopd  and  third  radical  alike  ;  as  I  ejleem,  1 
efleemed ,  I  have  ejteemed.  The  fourth  has  the  three  radi¬ 
cals  different ;  as  I  write ,  1  wrote,  I  have  written  or  writ. 
The  paffive  voice,  being  made  up  of  the  third  radical 
and  the  auxiliary  verb  am,  admits  of  no  difference  of 
conjugations.  Ward’s  Effays  on  the  Engiifli  Language, 

,  is  underftood  of  a  pair  of 
ing  together,  and  ferving  for 
the  fame  operation,  fenfation,  or  motion  ;  there  being 
fcarce  any  nerve  in  the  body  without  its  fellow. 

The  ancient  phyficians  only  knew  of  feven  pairs,  or  con¬ 
jugations  of  nerves  ;  the  moderns  have  difcovered  thirty 


p.  87. 

Conjugation,  in  Anatomy 
nerves  :  or  two  hejrves  aril 


nevy  ones. 

CONIUM.  See  Hemi.ock. 

CONJUNCT.  See  Conjoint  Pair. 

Conjunct  of  an  arch.  See  Supplement. 

Conjunct  fentence.  See  Sentence. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  Aftronomy ,  the  meeting  of  twoftars, 
or  planets,  in  the  fame  optical  point  of  the  heavens,  i.  e. 
in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zodiac ;  and  is  either  true  or 
apparent. 

If  the  two  bodies  meet  both  in  the  fame  degree  of  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  through  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  pafl'es 
through  that  of  the  other  ;  and  the  conjunction  is  faid  to 
be  true  and  central ;  and  if  the  lower  hides  the  upper, 
the  conjunction  is  laid  to  be  corporal. 

If  the  line  pafs  wide  of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  con¬ 
junction  is  faid  to  be  partile. 

If  the  bodies  do  not  meet  precifely  in  the  fame  degree, 
but  aie  joined  with  fome  latitude,  the  conjunction  is  faid 
to  be  apparent.  Thus,  when  a  right  line,  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  centres  of  two  planets,  does  not  paf 
through  the  .center  of  the  earth,  but  through  the  eye  of 
tlie  fpe&ator  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  an  apparent  conjunction. 
Conjunctions  are  alfo  divided  into  great  and  greatefi  :  great 
conjunctions  are  thofe  which  only  happen  at  confiderable 
diftances  of  time  from  each  other  ;  as  that  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  which  happens  every  twenty  years. ^ 

Greatefi  conjunctions  are  thofe  which  happen  in  times  very 
remote  ;  as  the  conjunction  of  the  three  fuperior  planets, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  only  return  once  in 
'  Vox..  I,  N°  79. 


five  hundred  years.  But  this  divifion  has  little  place  in 
aftronomy  ;  being  founded  on  the  notion  of  the  particular 
influences,  &c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  fuch  and  fuch 
afpe&s. 

Aflrologers  maintain,  that  the  deluge  was  owing  to  a 
conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  Capricorn  ;  and  that  the 
conflagration  will  be  occafioned  by  their  conjunction  in 
Cancer;  whence  they  pretend  to  foretel  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  conjunction  is  the  firft,  or  the  principal,  of  all  the 
alpefts ;  and  that  whence  the  other  afpe£ts  commence; 
as  oppofition  is  the  laft,  where  they  terminate.  See 
Character. 

The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  every  month. 
Her  conjunctions  and  oppofitions  are  called  by  a  general 
name,  fyzygies. 

Eclipfes  of  the  fun  never  happen,  but  when  there  is  a 
conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of 
the  ecliptic. 

Conjunction,  i n  Grammar,  a  particle  which  expreffes  4 
relation  or  dependence  between  words,  and  phrafes ; 
thus  called,  becaufe  ferving  to  join  or  connect  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  difeourfe  :  or,  as  Mr.  Harris  defines  it, 
a  conjunction  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  void  of  fignification  it- 
felf,  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  fignification,  by  making 
two  or  more  fignificant  fentences  to  be  one  fignificant  fen¬ 
tence  :  and  be  diftribijtes  them  into  fuch  as  connect  fen¬ 
tences  and  their  meaning,  and  fuch  as  conjoin  the  fen¬ 
tences  whil It  they  disjoin  the  fenfe.  The  former  are  con - 
junCltve,  and  are  either  copulative  or  continu- 
ative  ;  and  the  latter  disjunctive,  fome  of  which  are 
Ample,  as,  either  it  is  day  or  it  is  night,  and  adversa¬ 
tive,  as,  it  is  not  day  hut  it  is  night.  Hermes,  p. 
240,  &c. 

M  he  conjunction  is  the  fixth  of  the  eight  vulgar  parts  of 
fpeech. 

Conjunctions  render  the  difeourfe  more  fmoothand  fluent  ; 
and  ferve  very  good  purpofes  in  the  argumentative,  and 
narrative  ftyle  ;  but  they  muft  ever  be  omitted  where  9 
perfon  fpeaks  with  emotion,  as  only  ferving  to  weaken 
and  enervate  it.  Boileau  obferves,  that  nothing  give§ 
more  warmth  and  life  to  a  difeourfe  than  to  drop  the 
conjunctions  or  copulatives;  a  paflion,  adds  he,  embar- 
rafled  with,  conjunctions,  and  ufelefs  particles,  lofes  all  the 
fire  and  vehemence  it  would  require  in  itsprogrefs. 
Conjunctions  are  of  various  kinds. 

Conjunctions  copulative ,  or  conjunctive,  are  thofe  which 
exprefs  a  relation  of  union  or  comparifon  between  things; 
as,  and,  only,  as  much  as,  in  the  fame  manner  as,  neither 
more  nor  lefs ,  inqfmucb  as,  not  only,  but  alfo. 

Conjunction  adverjativc ,  thofe  which  exprefs  a  reftripr 
tion,  or  contrariety ;  as,  but,  neverthelefs,  although ,  far 
from 

Conjunctions  caufal,  thofe  which  {hew,  that  the  reafon 
offomething  is  brought  :  as, for,  becaufe,  feeing,  the  rather 
fince,  inafmuch  as. 

Conjunctions  condufve,  thofe  which  denote  a  confe- 
quence  drawn  :  as,  for  which  reafon,  but  then,  of  confe¬ 
rence,  fo  that,  See- 

Conjunctions  conditional,  are  thofe  which  import  a  con¬ 
dition  :  as,  if,  if  not,  on  condition  that ,  provided  that,  in 
cafe  of. 

Conjunctions  confmuaiivc ,  thofe  which  exprefs  a  fuc- 
celfipn,  or  continuation  of  the  difeourfe  :  as,  in  effeCl, 
even,  whatever  it  be. 

Conjunctions  disjunctive ,  thofe  which  exprefs  a  relation 
of  feparation  or  divifion  :  as,  neither,  whether ,  or. 

Conjunctions  dubitative, thofe  which  exprefs  fome  doubt, 
or  fufpenfion  of  opinion  :  as,  if,  that  is  to  fay,  &c. 

Conjunctions  exceptive ,  are,  if  it  be  not,  unlefs  that.  See. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  tunica,  adnata,  or  albuginea,  in  Anatomy  $ 
See  Adnata. 

CQNJUR  ATI /ra/m.  SeeFRATREs. 

CONJURATION,  fignifies  a  plot  or  confederacy,  made 
by  perfons  combining  together  by  oath  orpromife,  to  do 
fome  public  harm. 

But  it  was  more  particularly  ufed,  formerly,  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  devil, '  or  fome 
evil  fpirit,  to  know  any  fecret,  or  to  effe£t  any  purpofe. 
Anno  5  Eliz.  c.  16. 

It  is  faid  in  fome  of  our  law  books,  that  the  difference 
between  conjuration  and  witchcraft  is,  that  the  former 
endeavours  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God’s  powerful 
name,  to  compel  the  devil  to  fay  or  to  do  what  the  of¬ 
fender  commands  him  ;  the  latter  deals  rather  by  friendly 
and  voluntary  conference  or  agreement  with  the  devil  or 
familiar,  to  have  the  offender’s  defires  ferved,  in  lieu  of 
blood,  or  other  gift  offered  tp  the  devil,  efpecially  of  the 
offender’s  foul.  Anci  both  thefe  differ  from  inchantment 
or  forccries  ;  becaufe  thofe  are  perfonal  conferences  with 
the  devil,  and  thefe  are  but  medicines  and  ceremonious 
11  F  forntf 
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and 


againft  conjuration 
no  profecution  (ball  be 


forms  of  words  (commonly  called  charms)  without  ap 
parition.  Cowel. 

The  ftatute  of  king  James  I 
witchcraft,  is  repealed  ;  and 

commenced  on  the  fame  :  but  where  perfons  pretend  to 
exercife  any  kind  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration*  See.  or  un¬ 
dertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or,  from  their  (kill  in  any  crafty 
fcience,  to  difeover  where  goods  flolen  or  loft  may  be 
found  ;  upon  convi&ion  they  fhall  be  imprifoned  a  year, 
ar.d  ftand  in  the  pillory  once  in  every  quarter,  in  fome 
market-town,  and  may  be  ordered  to  give  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour,  by  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  5* 

CONN,  in  Sea- Language.  See  Cond. 

CONN  A,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
tree  which  produces  the  cajjia  JiJlula  ufed  in  medicine. 
Hort.  Manat,  vol.i.  p.  37- 

CONNARUS,  ill  the  Materia  Medica.  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  large  fpecies  of  jujube.  Ger.  Emac. 
Ind.  2. 

CONNATA  folia,  among  Botanijis.  See  Leaf. 

CONNECTING  oil.  See  Oil. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  a  relation  whereby  one 
thing  adheres  to,  or  depends  on  another. 

Euclid’s  propofitions  have  fuch  a  connexion  among  them- 
i'clves,  that  the  latter  cannot  fublift  without  the  former. 

Connection,  or  continuity ,  in  the  Drama ,  confifts  in  the 
joining  of  the  feveral  feenes  together. 

When  the  fcences  of  an  ad  fucceed  one  another  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty,  the  connection  is  End  to  be  obferved. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  Grammar,  one  of  the  four  fpecies 
under  which,  according  to  Mr.  Harris,  all  words  may 
be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  and  as  they  con¬ 
ned  fentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different  names 
of  conj unctions  and  prepositions.  Herm.es,  p. 
31,  and  237. 

CONNER.  Ale-Corner.  See  Ale-Conner. 

CONNLVENTES  valvula,  in  Anatomy,  wrinkles,  or  cor¬ 
rugations,  in  the  inner  coat,  or  membrane,  of  the  two 
large  inteftines,  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

They  are  formed  as  the  ruga  of  the  ftomach,  viz.  by 
the  inner  coat’s  being  larger  that  the  outer. 

Thefe  folds,  or  corrugations,  fome  anatomifts  imagine 
in  fome  meafure  to  do  the  office  of  valves  ;  by  Heighten¬ 
ing  the  paffiiges,  and  confequently  impeding  the  motion 
of  their  contents  :  by  which  means,  the  lacteals  have 
the  more  time  to  imbibe  the  chyle.  See  Digestion. 
CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  inEngliffi: 
iterally  denotes  a  perfon  will  verfed  in  any  thing  ; 
formed  of  the  verb  connoitre,  to  know.,  under- 

be  ufed 


it 

being  . 

Jland.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  111  our  language 
for  a  critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge,  or 
mafter  in  any  way  ;  particularly  in  matters  of  painting 
and  fculpture. 

CONNAUGHT  worm.  See  Worm. 

CONQCARPODENDRON.  See  Pine -tree. 

CONOCARPUS,  in  Botany ,  See  Button -tree. 

CONOID,  Conoides,  in  Geometry,  a  folid  body,  refem- 
bling  a  cone,  except  in  this,  that,  inftead  of  a  perfed 
circle  for  its  bale,  it  has  anellipfis,  or  fome  other  curve 
approaching  thereto. 

The  conoid  is  produced  by  the  entire  circumvolution  of  a 
conic  fedion  around  its  axis  ;  and  according  to  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  fedion  from  whence  it  is  generated,  it 
is  differently  denominated  :  if,  v.  gr.  the  folid  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  motion  of  a  parabola,  it  is  called  a  parabolic 
conoid ;  if  by  that  of  an  hyperbola,  an  hyperbolic  conoid  ; 
and  an  elliptic  conoid,  or  a fpheroid,  when  produced  by  the 
rotation  of  an  ellipfis  round  one  of  its  axes. 

The  famous  folid  of  the  leaft  refiftance,  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
M.  Fatio,  and  the  Marquis  De  l’Hopital,  have  demon- 
fl  rated  to  be  a  conoid. 

CONOIDES,  or  ConaHium,  is  a  name  given  by  Ana- 
fm'jii  to  a  gland  found  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
refembling  a  pine-apple  •,  whence  M.  Des  Cartes  called 
it  pinealis ;  and  has  fixed  there  the  feat  of  the  rational 
foul.  See  Pineal  gland. 

CONONITE3,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory ,  the  followers  of 
Conon  of  Alexandria  in  the  fixth  century,  refembling 
in  their  opinions  the  Severians,  Theodosians,  and 
Tritheists. 

CONQPEUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  net-work,  made  to 
keep  away  flies  ;  it  comes  from  huvco«\.,  a  fiy. 

CONQUASSATION,  in  Pharmacy,  a  fpecies  of  commi¬ 
nution,  or  a  particular  operation,  by  which  moift  con¬ 
creted  fubftancts,  fuch  as  recent  vegetables,  their  fruits, 
ladefeent  feeds,  and  the  fofter  parts  of  animals,  are 
contufed  and  agitated  in  a  mortar,  until  partly  by  their 
proper  fucculence,  or  the  affufion  of  fome  liquor,  they 
are  reduced  to  a  loft  pulp.  Metalline  inftruments  are 
not  to-  be  ufed  for  this  purpefe  \  becaufe  not  only  the 
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manifeft,  but  alfo  the  latent  falts  of  the  fubftances,  fub- 
jeded  to  this  operation,  ading  on  the  inftruments,  may 
derive  an  adventitious  virulent  quality  from  them,  which 
will  not  only  render  fuch  fubftances  unfit  for  the  intended 
purpofes,  but  alfo  naufeous  and  hurtful  when  exhibited 
as  medicines,  James- 
CONQUEST,  in  Civil  Jurifprudence,  is  the  acquifition  of 
property  in  common  by  a  number  of  perfons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquifition  with  con¬ 
quejl  ;  bur,  according  to  the  raoft  general  acceptation,  ac¬ 
quifition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated  goods  before 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  community  :  whereas  by  the  term 
conquejl,  is  ordinarily  intended  whatever  is  acquired  by 
a  number  of  perfons  in  community  ;  or  by  fome  one 
for  all  the  others. 

As  it  is  more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  mar¬ 
riage,  that  a  community  of  property  takes  place  ;  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufed  rhe  word  con- 
queji.  There  are  neverthelefs  conqurfis  alfo  among  other 
perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety  ;  fuch 
as  obtain  by  particular  local  cuftoms.  Encycl. 

According  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  by  feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  this  kingdom  ; 
that  is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  conquejl  or 
acqueli  ;  under  promife  of  fucceffion  made  by  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  and  a  contrad  entered  into  by  Harold  to 
fupport  his  pretenfions  to  that  fucceffion  ;  and  by  old 
writers,  ccnquejlus ,  atquijitio,  and  perquifuio,  are  frequently 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p. 
199.  and  vol  ii.  p-  243. 

Conquest,  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  is  the  acquifition  of 
fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  foreign  prince  ; 
who  reduces  the  vanquished  under  his  empire.  The 
right  of  conquejl  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war;  and 
when  a  people  is  fubjeded,  the  conduct  of  the  con¬ 
queror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of  law.  Firft,  the  law 
of  nature,  which  didates  whatever  tends  to  felf-pre- 
fervation  ;  fecondly,  our  reafon,  which  teaches  us  to 
ufe  others,  as  we  would  be  treated  ourfelves  ;  thirdly, 
the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to  which  nature  has  not 
affigned  any  precife  bounuary  ;  laftly,  the  law  which  is 
derived  from  the  particular  circumftances  attending  the 
conquejl . 

Thus,  a  ftate  conquered  by  another  will  be  treated  in 
one  of  the  four  methods  following.  Either  the  con¬ 
queror  will  continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and  will 
only  claim  the  exercife  of  civil  and  eccleffwftical  fove¬ 
reignty  •,  or  he  will  impofe  a  new  form  of  government  ; 
or  he  will  deftroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incor¬ 
porate  the  inhabitants  with  others  ;  or  he  will  extermi¬ 
nate  them.  Encvcl. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  of  kinffiip,  between 
perfons  of  the  fame  blood,  or  fprung  from  the  fame  root. 
It  is  either  lineal,  when  it  fubfifts  between  perfons,  of 
whom  one  is  defeended  in  a  dired  line  from  the  other  ; 
or  collateral,  when  relations  defeend  from  the  fame  an- 
ceftor,  but  do  not  defeend  from  each  other.  It  is  eafy 
to  compute,  by  the  rules  of  progreffion,  how  many  lineal 
anceftors  any  man  has  within  a  certain  number  of  de¬ 
grees.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  a  perfon,  at  the  20th 
degree,  or  the  diftance  of  20  generations,  hath  above  a 
millions  of  anceftors  :  and  if  a  fimilar  calculation  be  made 
of  collateral  kindred  at  the  diftance  of  20  degrees  for¬ 
ward,  on  the  fuppofition  that  each  couple  of  anceftors 
leave,  one  with  another,  two  children,  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  274877906944  :  as  in  the  following 
tables. 


Lineal  Degrees. 


Number  of  Anceftors. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 
*5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


—  2 

—  4 

—  8 
)6 

32 

64 
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256 
512 

—  1024 

—  2048 

—  4096 

—  8192 

—  16384 

—  32768 

—  65536 

131072 

262144 

524288 

1048576 


Collateral 


3 


CON 


CON 


Collateral  Degrees.  Number  of  Kindred. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
i  i 
12 

*3 

14 

J5 

16 

*7 

18 

*9 


- 4 

- —  1 6 

- 64 

- 256 

- 1024 

- 4096 

—  - -  163^4 

-  65536 

-  262144 

-  1048576 

-  4194304 

—  16777216 

—  67108864 

—  268435456 

•  1073741824 

—  4294967296 

—  17179869184 
274877906944 


Tlackftone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  206. 
Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  church  to  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree  of  conjanguinity,  inclufive  ;  but,  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  confanguinity  is  no  obftacle  to  marriage,  except  it 
he  in  the  direct  line. 

Confanguinity  terminates  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  degree, 
excepting  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  ;  in  which  cafe, 
confanguinity  is  continued  to  infinity. 

"The  civilians  call  fraires  confanguinei ,  thofe  born  of  the 
fame  father;  in  oppofition  to  fratres  uterini ,  who  are 
only  born  of  the  fame  mother. 

According  to  the  common  opinion,  thofe  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  complain  of  an  inofficious  teftament,  i.  e.  of 
being  diiinherited  without  caufe ;  excepting  from  the 
turpitude  of  the  perfon  appointed  heir  in  their  place. 
But  Van  Water  endeavours  to  fliew  the  contrary  ;  and 
urges,  that  the  confanguinci  might  plead  inofficiofity,  even 
where  the  teftament  was  not  made  in  favour  of  a  perfon 
incapable.  See  Kindred. 

CONSCIENCE ,  Co  n  s  c  1  o  u  SNESS,in  Ethics,  a  fecret  tefti- 
mony  or  judgment  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  gives  its  ap¬ 
probation  to  things  it  does  that  are  naturally  good  ;  and 
jeproaches  itfelf  for  thole  that  are  evil. 

Or,  confcience  is  a  dictate  of  the  underftanding  power, 
concerning  moral  aeftions  ;  confidered  as  it  has  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  laws;  and confequently  as  confcious  of  what  is 
to  be  done,  or  not  done,  with  regard  to  the  legiflator. 

In  the  more  popular  feufe  of  the  word,  conjcience  is  a 
judgment,  either  true  or  falfe,  whereby  we  pronounce 
a  thing  good  or  evil.  hL his  makes  what  we  call  the  inner 
forum ,  or  tribunal. 

Some  divines  maintain,  that  confcience  is  infallible  ;  and 
hold  it  to  be  that  immutablelaw  whereby  God  will  judge 
men  :  they  deny  that  the  underftanding  can  be  the  fource 
of  errors,  and  lay  them  all  at  the  door  of  the  will.  A 
man,  fay  they,  may  fecure  himfelf  from  error,  by  for¬ 
bearing  to  judge  of  things  till  he  have  a  clear  and  diftintt 
perception  of  them. 

Some  of  the  fchoolmen  diftinguhh  between  the  confcience 
antecedent  to  an  atftion,  and  that  confequent  to  it :  the 
firft,  called  antecedent  confcience ,  determines  what  is  good, 
and  what  evil  ;  and  confequently  preferibes  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  what  avoided. 

Confequent  confcience  is  a  kind  of  fecondary  or  reflex  judg¬ 
ment,  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs,  &c.  of  things  al¬ 
ready  done  or  committed. 

The  rule  of  confcience  is  the  will  of  Gcd,  fo  far  as  it  is 
made  known  to  us,  either  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by 
that  of  revelation. 

Wi:h  refpett  to  the  knowledge  of  this  rule,  confcience  is 
laid  to  be  rightly  informed ,  or  m'flaken  ;  firm,  or  wavering , 
or  fcrupulous ,  &c.  With  refpetft  to  the  conformity  of 
our  actions  to  this  rule  when  known,  confidence  is  faid  to 
be  good,  or  evil,  8cc. 

Philofophers  in  lieu  of  the  word  confidence,  which  feems 
appropriated  to  theological  matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that 
of  con fiou fiefs ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment 
of  a  thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftintt 
notion,  "in  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  foul,  nor  are  allured  of  the  exiftence  of  our  own 
thoughts,  otherwife  than  by  Jelfi confcioufinef . 

Conscience,  court  of.  See  Court. 

CONSCRIPT,  Conscriptus,  a  popular  term  in  the 
Roman  Hi/lory,  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fenators,  who  were 
called  conficript  fathers,  patres  cenfcripti  ;  becaufe  their 
names  were  written  in  the  regiftcr,  or  catalogue  of  the 
fenate. 

Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  tells  us,  that  when  Brutus  filled  up 
the  places  of  the  fenators  cut  offby  Tarquin,  with  others 
chofen  out  of  the  equeftrian  order,  thofe  new  fenators 
only  had  the  appellation  given  them  of  patrei  confer ipti. 


But  it  is  certain,  that,  in  after- times,  a’l  the  fenators 
were  called  patres  conficripti  without  nny  diftinction. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  converting,  or  fetting  a- 
part,  any  profane,  or  common  thing,  to  a  pious  pur- 
pofe ;  with  certain  ceremonies,  prayers,  benedictions, 
&c.  appropriate  thereto. 

Confecration  is  the  reverfe  of  facrilege  and  profanation, 
which  confift  in  perverting  a  thing  let  apart  for  a  pious 
purpofe,  to  a  profane  and  popular  one. 

TJie  bifhop  confecratcs  a  church,  or  a  chalice;  the  pope 
confecrates  medals,  agnus  dei’s,  <kc.  and  grants  indulg¬ 
ences  to  thofe  who  bear  them  about  them  with  devotion. 
The  confecration  or  dedication  of  a  church  is  an  epifeopal 
ceremony,  confiding  in  a  great  number  of  benedictions, 
with  afperfions  and  unftions  of  chrifm,  & c.  on  the 
walls,  both  withinfide  and  without.  The  form  for  con- 
fecrating  churchs,  chapel*,  and  church-yards,  or  places 
of  burials  in  England,  maybe  feen  in  Wilkins’s  Concilia 
JVlagnse  Britanniae,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  668.  It  diredts  that  the 
bilhop  and  clergy,  of  whom  there  are  to  be  at  leaft  two, 
fhall  enter  the  church  or  chapel  in  their  feveral  habits, 
and,  as  they  walk  up  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  end,  re¬ 
peat  alternately  the  24th  Pfidm  ;  the  bilhop  beginning, 
“  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,”  Ike,  with  the  “  Gloria 
patri.”  When  they  are  come  to  the  Lord’s  table,  the 
bifhop  fitting  in  his  chair  fhall  have  the  inftrument  of  de¬ 
dication,  donation,  and  endowment  of  the  church  or 
chapel,  church-yard,  or  burial-place,  prefented  to  him 
by  the  founder,  or  fome  proper  perfon,  which  he  fHall 
caufe  to  be  read  by  his  regifter,  or  other  officer;  and 
then  the  inftrument  lhall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  he 
lhall  Hand  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  and  turning  to  the 
congregation,  deliver  an  addrefs  to  them,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fuitable  prayers.  Oneofthe  priefts  then  reads 
the  fervice  of  the  day,  introducing  proper  pfalms  and 
leflbns  :  after  which,  the  bifhop  proceeds  to  the  commu¬ 
nion  fervice,  and  inftead  of  the  coherf/t  of  the  day,  ufes 
one  proper  to  the  occafion.  When  the  Epiflle  and 
Gofpel  are  read,  they  are  fucceeded  by  the  Nicene  creed 
and  the  fermon  ;  and  then  the  bifhop  is  to  proceed  with 
the  fervice  of  the  communion.  When  the  fervice  in  the 
church  is  finifhed,  the  bifhop  and  clergy  with  the  people 
fhall  go  into  the  church-yard,  and  make  ufe  of  a  prajer 
for  the  occafion.  See  ubi fupra. 

Thecuftom  of  confecrating  perfons,  temples,  altars,  vefi- 
ments,  utenfils,  See.  is  very  ancient  ;  and  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  thereof  are  preferibed  under  the  old  law.  When 
thofe  confecrations  relate  to  men,  they  are  properly  called 
ordinations  ;  excepting  thofe  performed  to  bishops  and 
kings,  which  ftill  retain  the  name  of  confecration. 
Thofe  which  only  confift  in  a  ceremony  inftituted  by 
the  church,  are  more  properly  called  her, editions. 
When  they  regard  churches,  altars,  veflels,  &c.  they 
are  properly  called  dedications. 

Consecration  is  paiticularly  ufed  for  the  benediction  of 
the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

The  Romanifts  define  it,  the  converfion  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and 
that  this  is  the  fentiment  of  their  church,  is  evident  from 
the  pried ’s  elevating  the  hoft  immediately  after  confdra- 
tion,  for  the  people  to  adore  it.  See  Elevation, 
There  is  a  great  controverfy  between  theLatin  andGreck 
churches,  touching  the  words  of  confecration  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  among  the  Romanifts,  agreeable  to  Sr. 
Thomas  and  the  fchoolmen,  is,  that  the  confecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  con  fills  in  thefe  words,  This  is  my 
body-,  this  is  my  blood.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  at¬ 
tribute  the  change  of  the  elements  to  a  certain  prayer, 
which  they  call  the  invocation  of  the  HolyGloJl ,  rehearfed 
after  the  words  This  is  my  body  ;  this  is  my  blood-,  which 
the  Greeks  maintain  are  only  neceflary  in  the  procefs  of 
the  confecration,  as  they  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  in- 
ftitution  ;  not  as  they  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
change. 

Consecration,  among  Medalijls,  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
apotheosis  of  an  emperor;  or  his  tranflation  into 
heaven,  and  reception  among  the  gods. 

On  medals,  the  confecration  is  thus  reprefented  :  on  one 
fide  is  the  emperor’s  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fome- 
times  veiled  ;  and  the  infcHption  gives  him  the  title  of 
divus :  on  the  reverfe  is  a  temple,  a  buftum,  an  altar, 
or  an  eagle  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from 
ofF  the  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other  times  the  em¬ 
peror  is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle  ;  the  in- 
feription  always,  consecratio. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  fymbols  :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that 
of  Antoninus,  is  the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apothe- 
ofis  of  emprefles,  inftead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock. 
As  to  the  honours  rendered  thefe  princes  after  death, 
they  were  explained  by  the  words  conficcratio,  pater,  divus, 
and  deus.  Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are 
put,  mernoria  felix,  or  memorise  edema :  for  princefles, 

aternitas, 


CON 

atcrnitas,  and  Jideribus  recepta  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  head, 

CONSECTARY,  a  propofition  that  follows,  or  is  deduced, 
from  fome  preceding  definition,  lemmata,  axioms,  con- 
clufions,  or  the  like.  Some  rather  choofe  to  call  it  a 
confequcnce  ;  and  others  a  corollary ,  &c. 

CONSECUTIVELY,  Consecutive,  in  the  bcbool  Fhilo- 
fopby,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  oppofition  to  antecedently ,  and 
fometimes  to  effectively,  or  caufally.  _ 

Thus,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  the  corruption  of  one  thing 
is  the  generation  of  another,  not  effectively,  but  confecu- 
tivcly :  that  is,  fince  matter  cannot  be  without  form,  it 
is  neceffary,  that  the  generation  of  one  thing  follow  upon 
the  corruption  of  another. 

CONSENT  of  parts,  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy ,  a  certain  a- 
greement,  or  fympathy,  by  means  whereof,  when  one 
part  is  immediately  affedled,  another,  at  a  diilance,  be¬ 
comes  affedted  in  like  manner.  _  _  a  ,  , 

This  mutual  accord,  or  confent ,  is  doubtlefs  effected  by 
the  commerce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  artful  dilfribution 
and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 

The  effea  is  fo  fenfible,  as  even  to  come  under  the  phyii- 
cian’s  cognizance:  thus,  the  hone  in  the  bladder,  y  ve  - 
Seating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  them  lo 
much  into  fpafms,  as  to  afteft  the  coats  of  the  bowels 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of  nervous 
threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and  alfo  extend  their 
twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  ftomach,  and  occahon 
grievous  vomitings  :  the  remedy,  therefore,  in  fuch  cates, 
is  to  regard  the  part  originally  affedled,  how  remote  and. 
grievous  foever  may  be  the  conferences  and  fymptoms 

in  other  places.  f 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the  parts  or 
the  eye,  the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  prascord.a, 
and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  fuppofed  by  naturahfts  to  be 
the  inltrument  of  that  particular  and  extraordinary  con¬ 
fent  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  iavoury 
thing  feen  or  fmelt  excites  the  appetite,  and  afFedts  the 
glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  that  a  fhameful  thing 
feen  or  heatd  affefts  the  cheeks  with  blufhes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  pleafe,  it  affects  the  prcecordia,  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face  to  iaugnter  ;  it 
it  grieve,  it  affedls  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occa- 
fion  tears,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  putting  them 
into  an  afpedl  of  crying. 

Dr.  Willis,  quoted  by  Mr.  Derham,  imputes  the  pleafure 
of  killing,  and  its  effeas,  to  this  pair  of  nerves  •,  which 
being  branched  both  to  the  lips  and  the  genital  parts, 
when  the  former  are  effeaed,  an  irritation  is  occafioned, 
in  the  latter.  See  Sympathy.  . 

CONSENTES,  in  Mythology ,  derived  from  the  old  Latin 
confo,  to  counfel ,  denotes  twelve  fuperior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  who  were  apprehended  to  belong  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Jupiter.  Thefe  were  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mars, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Vulcan  ;  and  Juno,  Vella,  Minerva, 
Diana,  Ceres,  and  Venus.  Varro  mentions  twelve  other 
deities  under  the  fame  denomination,  who  fuperintende 
agriculture.  Lib.  i-  De  Re  Ruflica, 

Thefe  confentes  had  a  temple  at  Pifa  in  Italy. 
CONSENTIA  were  feafts  inftituted  in  honour  of  theie 

deities.  , 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  Logic,  the  conclufion  of  a  reaion- 

ing,  or  argument.  # 

The  two  premifesof  a  fyllogifm  being  granted,  the  con- 

fequence  mud  alfo  be  granted.  . 

In  a  more  reltraincd  fignification,  confequenee  is  ufed  tor 
the  relation  or  connexion  between  two  propofiuons, 
whereof  one  follows,  or  is  inferred,  from  the  other. 

Thus,:  It  is  an  animal,  and  therefore  feels. 

CONSEQUENT,  the  lad  propofition  of  an  argument ;  be¬ 
ing  fomething  deduced  or  gathered  from  a  preceding  ar¬ 
gumentation.  An  enthymeme  only  contains  two  pro- 
pofitions  the  antecedent  and  confequent  :  if  the  antecedent 
be  abfurd,  the  confequent  mull  be  fo  too. 

Consequent,  in  a  moreprecife  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  pro 
pofition  which  contains  the  conclulion,  confidered  in  it- 
felf,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  antecedent :  in  which 
fenfe,  the  confequent  may  be  true,  though  the  confcquence 

be  falfe.  _  _ 

■Consequent  of  a  ratio,  in  Arithmetic ,  the  latter  or  the 
two  terms  of  ratio;  or  that  to  which  the  antecedent 
is  referred.  See  Pro  portion. 

Thus,  in  a .:  b,  or  a  to  b,  b  is  the  confequent ,  a  the  ante¬ 
cedent.  .  ,  r  -r  r  i 

Consequents,  in  Rethonc ,  are  alfo  ufed  to  figmfy  fuch 
things,  as  being  allowed,  neceffarily,  or  very  probably, 
infer  their  antecedents.  Thus  with  refpeft  to  a  fub- 
flance,  it  is  corruptible,  and  therefore  material. 

CON SEQU ENTE.C o n se qu e n z  a ,  or  m  C o n s e qu en  z  a , 
in  the  Italian  Muff.  A  part  of  a  fugue,  or  canon,  is  laid 
to  be  in  confequenza,  when  it  follows  the  firll  part  called 
the  guide,  imitating  its  motions,  notes,  and  figures. 
Eroff.  Did.  Muf.  in  voc. 
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CONSEQUENTI  A,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  oppofed  to  antece¬ 
dent!  A  ;  and  a  motion  in  confequentia  is  a  motion  in  the 
order  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

CONSERV ATIVE  future.  See  Suture, 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  eftablifhed  for  the  fecurity 
and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  granted  fome  cities  and 
communities;  or,  a  perfon  who  has  a  commiffion  to 
judge  of,  and  decide,  the  differences  arifing  among  them. 

In  moll  catholic  univerfities,  there  are  two  confet valors ; 
the  conjervators  of  royal  p. ivileges,  or  thofe  granted  by 
kings;  and  the  confervator  of  apollolical  privileges,  or 
thofe  granted  by  the  pope. 

The  firll  takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes 
between  the  regents,  (Indents,  &c.  and  the  later  of  fpi- 
ritual  matters  between  ecclsfiallics. 

Anciently  there  were  appointed  confcrvator s  of  treaties  of 
peace  between  princes  ;  which  cenfervators  became  judges 
of  the  infradions  made  on  a  treaty,  and  were  charged 
with  procuring  fatisfadion  to  be  made.  'Ihele  were 
ufually  the  feudatories  of  thefeveral  powers. 

In  lieu  of  confervators ,  princes  now  have  recourfe  to  other 
indifferent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties.  See  Gua¬ 
rantee. 

Conservator  of  the  peace,  in  our  Ancient  Cufonis,  was  a 
perfon  who  had  an  elpecial  charge,  by  virtue  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  to  fee  the  king’s  peace  kept. 

Till  the  eredion  of  justices  of  the  peace,  by  king  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  there  were  leveral  perfons  who  by  common  law 
were  interelled  in  keeping  the  fame  ;  fome  having  that 
charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ;  and  others  (imply,  or 
of  itfelf,  called  cufodes ,  on  confervators  of  the  pence. 

The  chamberlain  of  Chefler  is  llill  a  confervator  in  that 
county  ;  and  petty  conllables  are,  by  the  common  law, 
confervators ,  &c.  in  the  firll  fenfe,  within  their  own  ju- 
rifdidion  :  fo  are  alfo  the  coroner  and  the  fheriff  within 
their  own  county.  The  king  is  the  principal  confervator 
of  the  peace  within  all  his  dominions  :  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord  high  Howard,  lord  marfiia), 
lord  high  conltable,  all  the  jullices  of  the" court  of  king’s 
bench,'  by  their  office,  and  the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  by 
prefeription,  are  general  confervators  of  the  peace  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  may  commit  breakers  of  the 
peace,  and  bind  them  in  recognifances  to  keep  it. 

Co  nsfrvator  of  the  tifece,  and  fafe  conduits  ;  confervator 
induciarum,  id  Jalvonnn  regis  eondutiuum ,  was  an  officer 
appointed  in  every  fea-port,  under  the  king’s  letters  pa¬ 
tent.  His  charge  was  to  enquire  of  all  offences  com¬ 
mitted  againll  the  king’s  truce,  and  fafe  conduds  upon 
the  main  fea,  out  of  the  franchifes  of  the  cinque-ports, 
as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do,  and  fuch  other  things 
as  are  declared  anno  3  Hen.  V.  cap.  <5.  See  alfo  Hat, 
4  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 

CONSERV ATORIOS  are  mufical  fcbools  eftablifhed  for 
the  inllrudion  of  children  in  the  profeffion  of  mufic. 
There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defigned  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for  the  education 
of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggelled  that  the  operation  of 
callration  was  performed  in  the  confervatorios ;  but  the 
pradice  is  abfolutely  prohibited  ;  and  the  young  callrati 
are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Puglia:  but  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed,  their  voices  are  tried  in  a  confervatorio. 
The  fcholars  of  the  Venetian  confervatorios  have  been 
chiefly  celebrated  for  tafte,  and  neatnefs  of  execution ; 
and  thofe  of  Naples  have  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  firll  contrapuntijls,  or  compofers,  in  Europe, 

CONSERVATORY  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  place  to  pre- 
ferve  snow  and  ice.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  8,  p.  140. 
See  Ice -Houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  Pharmacy,  a  dry  confed,  or  form  of  me¬ 
dicine,  or  food,  contrived  to  prelerve  the  flowers,  leaves, 
roots,  peels,  or  fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  what  they  were  when  freffi-gathered  ;  and  to 
give  them  an  agreeable  tafte. 

Phyficians,  under  the  name  of  conferves,  commonly  com¬ 
prehend  all  kinds  of  confeds  of  flowers,  fruits,  roots, 
feeds,  barks,  &c.  both  liquid  and  dry. 

Conferves  are  madeby  bearing  up  the  thing  to  be  preferved 
with  fugar  ;  viz.  a  triple  quantity  thereof  to  thofe  which 
are  moll  moiltand  corruptible,  and  a  double  quantity  to 
fuch  as  are  lealt  fo. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  to  make  conferve  of  rofes,  rofemary-flowers, 
fage-flowers,  or  the  like  ;  they  pound  them  in  a  done 
mortar,  and  when  pounded,  put  to  them  fine  fugar,  and 
beat  the  whole  well  together.  For  fruits,  as  currants, 
§cc.  they  fet  them  on  the  fire  to  make  them  yield  their 
juice,  then  drain  and  drain  them,  and  thicken  what 
comes  from  them  over  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 
This  lad  fort  of  conferve.  is  particularly  called  a  jelly. 
CONSIDER  ATIO  curia,  in  Lane,  denotes  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  Laze,  the  material  caufe,  or  quid 
pro  quo  of  any  contracl,  and  without  which  no  cpntracj 
is  obligatory  or  binding. 

Thi^ 
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This  confederation  is  either  expreffed  5  as  if  a  man  bargain 
to  give  ten  guineas  for  a  horfe  :  or  implied,  when  the  law 
jtfelf  enforces  a  conf  deration  ;  as  if  a  man  coming  into  an 
inn,  take  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  for  himfelf  and  hotfe, 
the  law  prefumes  he  intends  to  pay  for  them,  though 
there  be  no  exprefs  contrail  between  him  and  his  holt  ; 
and  if  he  difcharge  not  the  houfe,  the  holt  may  Hop  his 
horfe. 

There  is  alfo  a  conf  deration  of  nature  and  blood  ;  and  va¬ 
luable  confederation  in  deeds  and  conveyances. 

Conf  derations  of  natural  love,  affe&ion,  marriage,  &c. 
are  good  to  raife  ufes  to  a  man’s  family  ;  if  the  ufes  are 
limited  to  a  Itranger,  then  it  mull  be  for  valuable  conf. 
deration ,  not  for  love,  affection,  &c.  1  Inlt.  271.  X 

Rep.  176. 

CONSIGNMENT,  or  Consignation,  the  depofiting  any 
fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  1‘ure 
hands  ;  either  by  order  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in  order  to 
their  being  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  ad¬ 
judged  ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  remitted 
to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the  places  they 
are  deltined  for. 

Consignment  is  the  delivering,  or  making  them 

over  to  another. — Thus,  goods  are  faid  to  be  tofgned  to  a 
y ac tor,  when  they  are  fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  See.  or 
when  a  fa&or  fends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are 
faid  to  be  confgned  to  him. 

CONSILIUM,  dies  conf  Hi,  in  Law,  was  a  time  allowed  for 
one  accufed  to  make  his  defence,  and  to  anfwer  the 
charge  of  the  accufer.  It  is  now  ufed  for  a  fpeedy  day 
appointed  to  argue  a  demurrer;  which  the  court  grants 
after  a  demurrer  joined  on  reading  the  record  of  the 
caufe.  See  Emparlance. 

CONSIMILI  Cafu.  SeeCAsu. 

CONSISTENCE,  a  ftate  of  reft,  wherein  things  capable  of 
growth,  or  decreafe,  continue  for  fome  time  at  a  (land, 
without  either. 

This  term  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  trees,  for 
the  time,  or  age,  beyond  which  they  do  not  grow,  and 
yet  at  which  they  do  not  decline. 

Thus  we  diftinguifh  three  Hates  or  ftages  of  a  tree  ;  its 
growth,  conffenct,  and  return:  and  thefe  are  common  to 
all  trees,  even  fruit  trees. 

The  conffience  of  an  oak  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
fixty  years  :  fome,  however,  hold,  that  their  conffence 
only  commences  from  a  hundred  years;  aflerting  that 
they  grow  till  that  time,  and  that  they  continue  in  that 
ftate  of  perfection  to  two  hundred  years  of  age. 

Consistence,*  in  Phyfics,  is  that  ftate  of  a  body  wherein 
its  component  particles  are  fo  connected,  or  entangled 
among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or  recede  from 
each  other. 

Conffence  only  differs  from  continuity  in  this,  that  conffence 
implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which  continuity  does 
not ;  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate  a  thing  continuous 
that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 

When  ufed  relative  to  a  difeafe,  it  imports  the  crifis  or 
acme  thereof :  when  applied  to  the  humours,  excrements, 
or  excretions,  it  imports  their  ftate  as  to  thicknefs  or 
thinnefs. 

Consistence  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  bodies 
confidered  as  they  are  more  foft,  or  more  hard,  more  li¬ 
quid,  or  more  dry. 

Forms  of  medicines,  as  eleitaries,  lambatives,  bolufes, 
fyrups,  unguents,  &c.  differ  chiefly  in  conffence. 

Not  only  the  gratefulnefs,  but  alfo  the  operation  of  me¬ 
dicines,  depend  in  fome  meafure  on  their  conffence  ;  for 
medicines  of  a  thick  conffence  we  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  penetrate  into  the  body  with  greater  difficulty  than 
fuch  as  are  thin  and  liquid ;  and  it  requires  more  trou¬ 
ble  to  fWallow  a  thick  than  a  thin  medicine  :  for  this 
reafon-thick  medicines  are  generally  naufeous  and  un¬ 
grateful  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  cathartic  boluffes 
are  often  diffolved  in  fome  agreeable  liquor,  fince  in  this 
form  they  are  more  grateful  than  in  any  other:  for  this 
reafon  alfo  apozems  are  generally  clarified  by  whites  of 
eggs,  or  a  (trainer. 

On  the  contrary,  a  thick  conffence  is  on  fome  occafions 
more  to  be  defired  ;  in  ulcers  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and 
cefophagus,  for  inftance,  where  we  muftgive  medicines 
made  up  w'ith  gum  tragacanth,  or  other  fubftances  of  a 
like  nature,  which  by  their  vifeidity  fix  the  medicines, 
as  it  were,  longer  to  the  part  afle&ed. 

CON  SIS  TENT  Bodies .  is  a  term  much  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle 
for  fuch  as  we  ordinarily  call  firm ,  or  fixl  bodies ;  in  op- 
pofttion  t o  fiuid  ones. 

That  author  has  a  particular  effay  of  the  atmofphcre  of 
conffent  bodies-,  wherein  he  ftiews,  that  all,  even  folid, 
hard,  ponderous,  and  fixed  bodies,  do  exhale  or  emit 
effluvia  to  a  certain  fpace  all  around  them. 
CONS1STENTES,  in  Church  Hifo>y,  a  kind  of  penitents 
who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  could  not  be 
admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 

Vol.  I.  N°  79. 
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CONSISTORIAL  Advocate.  See  Advocate. 

CONSISTORY,  or  Roman  Consistory,  denotes  the  col¬ 
lege  ot  cardinals  ;  or  the  pope’s  fenate,  and  council, 
befoie  whom  judiciary  caufes  are  pleaded. 

Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  confforium  ;  i.  e.  locus 
ubi  confifiitur  ;  ufed  chiefly  for  a  veftible,  gallery,  or  ante¬ 
chamber,  where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admifiion  ;  and 
called  a  conffente  multi tudine . 

The  conffiory  is  the  firft  court,  or  tribunal  of  Rome  :  it 
never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to  convoke  it  :  the 
pope  p re Gdes  in  it  in  perlon,  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  and  habited  in  his  pontificalia -,  on  the  right  are 
the  cardinal-bifliops  and  priefts,  and  on  the  left  the  car¬ 
dinal  deacons. 

The  place  where  it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apofto- 
lical  palace,  where  princes  and  ambaffadors  of  kings  are 
received.  The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of 
the  rota,  and  other  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fieps  of 
the  throne  ;  the  courtiers  fit  on  the  ground  ;  ambaffadors 
on  the  right,  and  confifional  and  filial  advocates  behind 
the  cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  conffiory ,  there  is  alfo  a  private  one, 
held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  paps- 
gayy  the  pope’s  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two  Heps 
high* 

Nobody  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardinals,  whofe  opi¬ 
nions  are  colleited,  and  called  fentences.  Here  are  firft 
propofed  and  paffed  all  bulls  for  bifliopricks,  abbeys,  Sec. 
Hence  biffiopricks,  and  abbeys,  are  faid  to  be  confifiorial 
benefices ;  in  regard,  they  mult  be  propofed  in  the  con- 
fifiory ,  the  annates  be  paid  to  the  pope,  and  his  bulls 
taken. 

Anciently  they  were  e!e£tive  ;  but  by  the  concordat, 
which  aboliffies  elections,  they  are  appointed  to  be  col¬ 
lated  by  the  pope  alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  under  Con- 
ftantine,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes:  the 
members  of  this  court  were  called  comites. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  fora  coun¬ 
cil  or  affembly  of  minifters  and  elders,  to  regulate  their 
affairs,  difeipline,  & c. 

Consistory,  or  Court  Chriflian ,  in  the  Englijh  Laws,  is  a 
council  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  the  place  of  juftice 
in  an  ecclefiaftical  or  fpiritual  court. 

Every  archbiffiop  and  biffiop  has  a  confifory-court,  held  be¬ 
fore  his  chancellor  or  commiffary,  either  in  his  cathedral, 
in  fome  chapel,  aide,  or  portico,  belonging  thereto  ;  or 
in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocele,  for  eccle¬ 
fiaftical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently,  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or  hundred 
court ;  and  the  original  of  the  conffiory  court,  as  divided 
from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a  law  of  the  Conqueror, 
quoted  by  lord  Coke. 

From  this  court  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbiffiop  of 
each  province  refpedtively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  Rhetoric ,  wherein 
the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate  the  grief  or 
concern  of  another. 

In  conflation ,  a  principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  cir- 
cumltances  and  relations  of  the  parties.  Scaiiger  confi- 
ders  this  exceeding  well,  De  Arte  Poetica.  “  The  con- 
“  folator,  fays  he,  is  either  a  fuperior,  an  inferior,  or  an 
“  equal ;  with  regard,  either  to  preferment,  honour, 
“  wealth,  wifdom,  or  age.  Livia  is  therefore  to  com- 
“  fort  Ovid,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  where- 
“  in  Ovid  comforts  Livia.  Thus,  as  to  authority,  a  fa- 
“  ther  and  fon,  Cicero  and  Pompey,  are  to  conduct 
“  their  confolations  very  differently  :  fo  in  wealth  ;  as  if  a 
“  client  fiiould  undertake  to  comfort  Craffus :  in  wif- 
**  dom ;  as  when  Seneca  comforts  Polybius  and  his  mo- 
ther:  as  to  age,  there  need  no  examples. 

“  A  fuperior  may  interpofe  his  authority,  and  may  even 
“  chide  ;  a  wife  man  may  even  difpute;  fentences  will 
“  become  him.  An  inferior  is  to  ffiew  refpeft  and  af- 
“  feftion,  and  own  he  had  this  from  fome  wife  or 
“  learned  perfon :  an  equal  to  appeal  to  their  common 
“  friendffiip.” 

CONSOLE,  in  Architecture ,  a  part  or  member  projefting 
in  manner  of  a  bracket,  or  fhoulder-piece  ;  ferving  to 
fupport  a  corniche,  bull,  bafe,  beam,  little  vault,  or  the 
like.  See  Tab.  Architecture,  fig.  32. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  confolider,  to  reunite , 
join.  See.  agreeable  to  the  office  of  this  member. 

Confioles  are  alfo,  upon  occafion,  called  mutules ,  modillionsy 
&c.  according  to  their  form. 

Some  of  them  are  ftriated  or  fluted ;  others  in  form  of 
cartouches  ;  others  have  drops,  in  the  manner  of  tri- 
glyphs. 

Vitruvius  calls  all  thofe  of  gates prothyrides  ;  of  thyra ,  gate. 
See  Prothyris.  —  Thofe  made  of  the  end  of  a  plank  of 
wood,  cut  triangular-wife,  are  called  ancones.  Sec  Ancon. 
Confoles  are  frequently  ufed  as  keys  of  arches,  projecting 
out,  to  fupport  a  vafe,  or  other  ornament, 
ix  G 
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tONSOLIDA,  in  Botany .  See  Bugle. 

Co  n  solid  A  major.  See  Comfry. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  Law,  the  combining  and  uniting 
two  benefices  into  one.  Stat.  37  Tien.  VIII.  cap.  21. 
which  union  is  to  be  by  the  aflent  of  the  ordinary,  pa¬ 
tron,  incumbent,  &c.  and  to  be  of  fmall  churches  lying 
near  together. 

The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  law  ;  where  it  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  an  union  of  the  poffefiion,  or  occupation, 
with  the  property.  Thus,  if  a  man  hath  by  legacy  ufum- 
fruttum  fundi,  and  afterwards  buys  the  property,  or  fee- 
fimple,  of  the  heir;  this  is  called  a  confolidation. 

Co  nsolidation,  in  Medicine ,  exprefi'es  the  adtion  of  unit¬ 
ing  broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of 
confolidating  remedies,  as  they  are  called  ;  which,  cleanfing 
with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption  out  of 
the  wounds,  and  prefervitig  the  temperature  of  the  parts, 
caufe  the  nourifhment  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the  part  af¬ 
fected.  See  Wound,  and  Fracture. 

CONSONANCE,  in  Mafic,  is  ordinarily  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  concord,  viz.  for  the  union  or  agreement  of 
two  founds  produced  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  grave, 
the  other  acute;  which,  mingling  in  the  air,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion,  occafion  an  accord  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Consonance  is  fometimes  uled  to  fignify  a  found  anfing 
from  feveral  others  founding  together,  whether  agree¬ 
able,  or  difagreeable  to  the  ear. 

In  this  fenfe  confonance  may  be  divided  into  concord  and 
DISCORD. 

Dr.  Holder,  on  this  principle,  defines  confonancy ,  “  A 
“  pafiage  cf  feveral  tunable  founds  through  the  medium, 
“  frequently  mixing  and  uniting  in  their  undulated  mo- 
“  tions,  caufed  by  the  well-proportioned  commenfurate 
“  vibrations  of  the  fonorous  bodies,  and  confequently 
“  arriving  fmooth  and  fweet,  and  pleafant  to  the  ear ;  as, 
“  on  the  contrary,  diffonancy  he  maintains  to  arife  from 
“  difproportionate  motions  of  founds,  not  mixing,  but 
“  jairing  and  clafhing  as  they  pafs,  and  arriving  in  the 
“  ear  grating  and  offenfive.” 

Which  notion  of  a  confonance  exadtly  quadrates  with  that 
we  have  already  laid  down  for  a  concord.  Accordingly, 
mod  authors  confound  the  two  together ;  though  fome 
of  the  more  accurate  diftinguifh  them  ;  making  confo¬ 
nance  to  be  what  the  word  implies,  a  mere  founding  of 
two  or  more  notes  together,  or  in  the  fame  time  ;  in  contra- 
diftindtion  to  the  motion  of  thofe  founds  in  fuccejfton,  or 
one  after  the  other. 

In  effect,  the  two  notions  coincide ;  for  two  notes,  thus 
played  in  confonance,  conflitute  a  concord  ;  and  two  notes 
that  pleafe  the  ear  in  confonance,  will  likewife  pleafe  it  in 
fucceffion.  Notes  in  confonance  conflitute  harmony,  as 
notea  in  fucceffion  conflitute  melody. 

In  the  popular  fenfe,  confonanccs  are  either  Jimple  or  com¬ 
pound,  &c.  The  moft  perfect  confonance  is  unifon;  though 
many,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  difeard  it 
from  the  number  of  confonance  1 ;  as  conceiving  confonance 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  different  founds,  grave  and  acute; 
not  a  repetition  of  the  fame  found. 

The  fecond  confonance  is  the  odtave;  then  the  fifth,  the 
fourth,  the  thirds,  and  the  fixths :  the  reft  are  multiples, 
or  repetitions  of  thefe. 

Consonance,  in  Grammar ,  denotes  a  like  cadence,  or 
clofe  of  words,  periods,  &c. 

Confonances  are  ordinarily  faults  in  difeourfe,  efpecially  in 
Englifh  profe  :  though  the  ancients  make  a  figure  of  them 
which  they  call  opoioTztevrov.  Too  great  a  confonancy  in 
the  rhymes  has  always  an  ill  effedt. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  which  produces  no  found  alone, 
or  without  fome  other  letter,  either  vowel  or  confonant, 
joined  along  with  it. 

And  hence  the  name  con-fonant ,  q.  d.  quee  fonant  cum  alia. 
A  confonant,  confidering  it  philofophically,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  modification  of  a  found,  produced  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  the  voice,  not  a  produdtion  of  found  itfelf: 
thus,  v.  gr.  the  founds  fignified  by  the  characters  a,  e, 
i ,  0,  u,  &c.  are  differently  modified  when  we  fay  ah, 
than  when  we  fay  ac  or  ca ,  ad  or  da  ;  and  thofe  modifi¬ 
cations  are  called  confonants. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  divided  into  vowels  and 
confonants.  Confonants,  again,  are  divided  into  ftngle,  as  b, 
h,  m,  q,  S< c.  and  double ,  as  x  in  axillary,  correfponding 
to  the  |  of  the  Greeks. 

Confonants,  again,  are  divided  into  liquid,  as  /,  r,  m,  n ; 
and  mute,  as  b,  d,  and  the  reft. 

But  the  moft  natural  divifion  of  confonants  is  that  of  the 
Hebrew  grammarians  ;  who  hav.e  been  imitated  therein 
by  the  grammarians  of  other  oriental  languages :  thefe 
divide  the  confonants  into  five  clalfes,  with  regard  to  the 
five  principal  orders  of  the  voice  ;  which  all  contribute, 
it  is  true,  but  one  more  notably  than  the  reft,  to  certain 
modifications,  which  make  five  general  kinds  of  confo¬ 
nants.  Each  kind,  or  clafs,  comprehends  feveral  conjo- 
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uants,  which  refult  from  the  different  degrees  of  the  fame 
modification,  or  fiom  the  different  motions  of  the  fame 
organs. 

Thefe  organs  are  the  throat ,  palate,  tongue ,  teeth ,  and  lips’, 
whence  the  five  claffts  of  confonants  are  denominated  gut¬ 
tural,  palatal,  lingual ,  dental,  and  labial. 

We  account  fixteen  confonants  in  the  Englifh  alphabet,  viz. 

b,  c ,  d ,  f,  g,  k ,  /,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  /,  t ,  x,  z ;  to  which  there 
are  three  others  to  be  added,  viz.  the  h,  and  j  confonants, 
and  v  confonant,  which  makes  the  whole  number  of  con¬ 
fonants  nineteen  :  one  whereof  is  guttural,  viz.  the  afpi- 
rate  b ;  five  palatal,  viz.  c,  as  when  pronounced  before 
0,  0,  and  u ,  as  in  cavern ,  corn ,  curiofity  ;  g ,  as  in  Geneva  ; 
j  confonant  in  julep  ;  k  in  kernel-,  and  q  in  query. 

The  four  lingual  confonants  are  d,  l,  n,  t ;  the  four  dental, 
are,  r,  s,  a-,  z,  the  three  laft  whereof  are  hiffers  :  and 
five  labial,  b ,  /,  m,  p,  and  v  confonant. 

With  regard  to  which  divifion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
though  the  g  be  modified  in  three  different  manners,  as 
it  comes  before  an  a,  an  0,  or  an  k  ;  yet  it  is  (till  a  confo¬ 
nant  of  the  palare  ;  that  the  j  conjonont  differs  in  nothing 
but  its  figure  from  the  g  before  e  or  i ;  that  k  has  the  fame 
pronunciation  with  the  c  ;  that  x  comprehends  the  found 
of  two  letters  in  its  found,  viz.  c  or  k,  and  / or  another 

c,  as  in  Alexander,  and  Alexis,  which  we  pronunce  as  if 
wrote  Alecjander,  arid  Alecis,  or  Aiecji>-,  and  that  the  c 
before  an  e  or  i,  is  no  confonant  of  the  palate,  becaufe  in 
that  cafe  it  lofes  its  proper  found,  and  affumes  the  hiffing 
found  of  the  f. 

The  abbot  Dangeau  thinks  the  nature  of  the  divifion  of 
the  Hebrew  grammarians  to  be  very  reafonable  ;  but  he 
does  not  acquiefce  in  the  diftribution  they  have  made  of 
them  :  to  find  a  natural  and  juft  diviiion  of  the  confonants, 
he  obferves,  no  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  characters  that 
reprefent  them  ;  nor  any  thing  be  confidered  but  their 
found,  or  the  modification  they  give  the. found. 

On  this  principle,  the  fame  author  finds  in  the  French 
five  labial  confonants,  b,  p,  v,f,  and  m  ;  five  palatal  ones, 

d,  f,  g,  k,  n  ;  four  hiffers,  s,  z,  j,  ch  ;  two  liquids  ;  l  and 
r;  two  that  run  into  and  mix  with  each  other,  as/  1,  and 
gn  ;  which  laft,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  h  afpirate. 

He  adds,  1.  That  m  and  n  are  properly  two  nafal  esnfo- 
nants ;  the  m ,  a  b  palled  through  the  nefe;  and  the  n  a 
d,  in  like  manner  pronounced  through  the  nofe  ;  and 
in  effed,  people  in  a  cold  pronounce  barket  for  maiket, 
deed  {ox  need,  &c. 

2.  That  among  the  confonants,  fome  are  weak,  others 
Jlrong  ;  their  difference  confiding  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  preceded  with  a  fmall  emiffion  of  the  voice,  which 
foftens  them  ;  which  the  latter  have  not.  The  weak  are 
b,  c,  d,  g,  z,  j ;  the  ftrong,  p,  f,  t,  k,  f,  ch. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  when  we  fpeakof  a  pevfon’s 
talking  through  the  nofe,  it  muft  he  underltood  in  a  fenfe 
quite  different  from  what  the  word  feems  naturally  to 
import:  fince  the  nofe  in  this  cafe  concurs  lefs  to  the 
pronunciation  than  when  we  do  not  fpeak  through  the 
nofe ;  in  regard  the  air,  not  being  able  to  make  its  way 
through  the  nofe,  is  returned  into  the  mouth,  where  it 
forms  a  dull  obtufe  found,  called  nafal. 

From  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  excefsof  con¬ 
fonants  in  one  language  above  another  only  confifts  in  this, 
that  there  are  more  modifications  of  found  received  and 
eftablifhed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other :  for  all  men, hav¬ 
ing  the  fame  organs,  may  form  the  fame  modifications  ; 
fo  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  cuftom,  nothing  to  nature, 
that  the  Englifh  have  not  the  3  of  the  Greeks,  the  ain 
and  beth  of  the  Hebrews,  the  ch  of  the  Germans,  the  gn 
of  the  French,  theg/  of  the  Italians,  the  ll  of  the  Wellh, 
&c. 

Alfo,  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  r,  the  Iroquois  no  labial 
confonants,  the  Flurons  have  abundance  of  afpirates,  and 
the  Arabs  and  Georgians  abundance  of  double  confonants : 
which  laft  is  owing  to  this,  that  they  make  feveral  organs 
concur  ftrongly  and  equally  to  the  modification  of  a 
found  ;  whereas,  in  the  reft,  only  one  organ  is  moved 
very  ftrongly  and  fenfibly,  and  the  reft  weakly. 

It  is  hence  alfo  vifible, that  in  all  languagestheASpiR  axes, 
or  guttural  letters,  are  real  confonants ;  fince  the  throat 
modifies  the  found  as  much  as  the  palate,  tongue,  or 
lips.  1 

Laftly  to  find  all  the  confonants  that  may  be  formed  in  any 
language,  there  needs  nothing  but  to  obferve  all  the 
modifications  that  the  founds  of  fpeech  will  admit  of,  by 
which  we  {hall  have  all  the  confonants  practicable. 

CONSONANTE,  in  the  Italian  Mujic ,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
concords,  or  thofe  intervals  which  afford  pleafure,  be 
they  either  perfedt,  as  the  filth  and  eighth,  or  imperfedt, 
as  the  third,  fixth,  &c.  See  Octave,  &c. 

CONSORT.  See  Queen. 

CONSOUND,  a  name  given  to  feveral  different  plants: 
thus  fymphytum  is  called  the  great  confound,  bugula  the  mid¬ 
dle 
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die  confound,  bellis  the  lead  confound,  and  folidago  the  Sa¬ 
racens  confound. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  Law ,  is  taken  for  a  combination  or 
confederacy  to  do  fomething  evil,  or  illegal  :  though 
in  the  original  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  in  its  ufe  in  other 
languages,  it  fignifies  merely  an  agreement,  whether  for 
good,  bad,  or  matters  indifferent. 

In  our  datutes  and  law-books,  confpiracy,  in  a  general 
ienfe,  is  frequently  confounded  with  maintenance ,  and 
champ  arty. 

Conspiracy,  in  its  fpecial  fignificadon,  is  ufed  for  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  two,  at  lead,  fallly  to  inditd  one,  or  procure 
one  to  be  indifted  of  felony. 

The  punifhment  of  this  confpiracy ,  at  the  king’s  fuit,  an¬ 
ciently  was,  that  the  party  attainted  lofe  his  frank-law  ; 
to  the  end  that  he  may  not  be  impanelled  on  juries,  and 
the  like  ;  that  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  be  ellreated  ; 
his  trees  rafed,  and  his  body  commited  to  prifon. 

Even  confpiracies,  or  combinations  in  cafes  of  lefs  moment, 
as  thofe  of  victuallers,  touching  felling  of  victual,  fhall 
be  grievoufly  punifhed.  37  bleu.  VIII. 

CONSPIRA  1 IONE,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lies  againd  con - 
fpirators.  - 

CONSPIRATORS,  according  to  the  datute,  are  thofe  that 
do  confederate,  or  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or 
other  alliance,  that  every  of  them  fhall  aid,  and  bear  the 
other,  falfly  and  malicioufly,  to  indite,  or  caufe  to  in¬ 
dite,  or  faldy  to  move,  or  maintain  pleas  5  and  all  fuch 
as  caufe  children,  within  age,  to  appeal  men  of  felony, 
whereby  they  are  imprifoned,  and  fore  giieved:  and 
fuch  as  retain  men  in  the  country,  with  liveries  or  fees, 
to  maintain  their  malicious  enterprizes  :  and  this  extend- 
eth  as  well  to  the  takers,  as  the  givers  :  and  dewards, 
and  bailiffs,  of  great  lords,  which,  by  their  feigniory, 
office,  01  power,  undeitake  to  bear,  or  maintain  quar¬ 
rels,  pleas,  or  debates,  that  concern  other  parties  than 
fuch  as  touch  the  edate  of  their  lords,  or  themfelves. 
Anno  33  Edw,  I.  dat.  2.  2  Ind.  fol.  384.  and  562. 

CONSPIRING  powers ,  in  Mechanics ,  are  all  fuch  as  a£t  in 
directions  not  oppofite  to  one  another.  See  Power, 
and  Motion. 

CONSTABLE.  Lord  High  Constable,  is  an  ancient  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  crown,  now  difufed  in  England,  except  on 
folemn  occafions,  as  the  king’s  coronation,  and  the  like  ; 
and  alfo  fupprefi'ed  in  France  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1627; 
though  the  office  has  been  exercifed  in  the  command  of 
the  marshals,  by  the  fir  d  officer  in  the  army. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Saxon,  and  make  it  ori¬ 
ginally  fignify  the  fay,  or  hold,  of  the  koning,  or  king  : 
others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it  from  comes  / la - 
bull,  the  mader  of  the  dables,  or  perhaps  of  the  horfe ; 
and  fuppofe  that  the  dignity,  which  at  hrd  was  civil,  in 
time  became  military,  and  the  mader  of  the  dables  was 
made  general  of  the  army. 

The  function  of  the  conflabl;  of  England  confided  in  the 
care  of  the  common  peace  of  the  land,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  matters  of  war.  To  the  court  of  the  con/iable ,  and 
that  of  the  marshals,  belonged  the  cognizance  of  con¬ 
trails,  deeds  of  arms  without  the  realm,  and  combats, 
bLfonry  of  arms,  &c-  within  it. 

The  fir  It  confahle  of  England  was  created  by  the  Con- 
cueror  :  the  office  continued  hereditary  till  the  thirteenth 
of  Hen.  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  afide,  as  being  fo  pow¬ 
erful  as  to  become  troublefome  to  the  king.  Since  that 
time,  the  condable  is  only  created  occafionally. 

From  thofe  mighty  magidrates,  the  confables  of  England, 
are  derived  thofe  inferior  ones,  fince  called  the  confables 
of  hundreds  and  franchifts :  thefe  were  fird  ordained  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  datute  of  Win- 
cheder;  which,  for  the  confervation  of  the  peace,  and 
view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two  confables  ffiould  be 
chofen  in  every  hundred  and  franchife.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  chofen  and  fworn  by  the  judices  of  peace  in  their 
fedions. 

Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  conftabularii  capitalcs,  or  high 
confables-,  becaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  increafe 
of  people,  &c.  have  occalioned  others  of  like  nature,  but 
inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  called  petty-confables, 
or  fub-confabularii ,  fird  indituted  about  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  But  they  are  now  uluaily  chofen  by  the  jury 
at  the  court-leet ;  and  if  no  court-leet  be  held,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  twojudices  of  the  peace  ;  though  they  are  ufually 
chofen  by  the  parifiiioners,  and  fworn  by  a  judice  of 
peace.  If  the  perfon  ele&ed  refutes  to  ferve,  a  writ  of 
mandamus  may  he  had  to  compel  him  to  do  it  ;  or  they 
may  be  bound  over  to  the  fedions,  indicted,  fined,  and 
imprifoned.  Phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  &c.  at- 
tornies,  officers  of  the  courts  at  Wedminder,  barriders 
at  law,  &c.  qualified  diflenting  teachers,  and  profecu- 
tors  ot  a  felon  to  conviction,  are  excufed  from  ferving 
this  office.  Dificuters,  ferupling  the  oaths,  may  execute 
the  office  by  deputy.  1  W.  and  M.  tap.  18.  Thefe 


are  under  the  direction  of  the  high  confable ,  and  their 
charge  is  very  extenfive. 

Lel’des  thefe,  we  have  confables  denominated  from  parti— 
cu  ar  places,  as  corf  able  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover-cadle, 
of  V  indfor-cadle,  of  the  cadle  of  Caernarvon,  and  many 
other  of  the  cadles  of  Wales;  vvhofe  office  is  the  fame 
with  that  ot  the  cadellani,  or  governors  of  cadles. 

Constables  of  London.  The  city  of  London  is  divided 
into  twenty-fix  wards,  and  the  wards  into  precinCts,  in 
each  whereof  is  a  confable.  They  are  nominated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  precinCt  on  St.  Thomas’s  day,  and 
confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of  wardmote.  Af¬ 
ter  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into  their  offices  at  a 
court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Monday  after  Twelfth 
day. 

Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are  obliged  to  place 
the  king’s  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  over  their 
doors  ;  and  if  they  refide  in  alleys,  at  the  ends  of  fuch 
alleys  toward  the  dreets,  to  fignify  that  a  confable  lives 
there,  and  that  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  found  when 
wanted. 

Constaele,  provofl  of  the.  See  Provost. 

CONSTANT  winds.  See  Wind. 

Constant  quantity,  in  Geometry,  that  which  remains  the 
fame,  while  others  increafe  or  decreafe.  Thusthefemi- 
diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  confant  quantity ;  for  while  the 
abfeifs  and  femi-ordinates  increafe,  it  remains  the 
fame. 


COLS  I  AT,  in  Law,  the  name  of  a  certificate,  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe,  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer, 
make  at  the  requed  of  any  perfon,  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  in  that  court  for  the  discharge  of  any  tiling  ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does  corf  are 
upon  record,  touching  the  matter  in  quedion.  3  and  4 
Edw.  VI.  cap.  4.  and  13  Eliz.  cap.  6. 

A  conftat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a  certificate  ;  becaufe  this 
may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents,  that  cannot,  as  certifying 
nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  record.  Alfo  the  ex¬ 
emplification  under  the  great  feal  of  the  inrolment  of 
any  letters  patent,  is  called  a  conftat.  Coke  on  Littl.  fol. 
225.  b.  I  he  difference  between  z  conftat,  infpeximus , 
and  vidimus,  is  treated  of  at  large  in  Page’s  cafe.  Coke’s 
fifth  report. 

CONS  I  ELL  ATION,  in  Afronomy,  an  afiemblage  or  fyf- 
tem  of  feveral  dars,  exprefled  and  reprefented  under  the 
name  and  figure  of  fome  animal,  or  other  thing:  this 
afiemblage  is  by  fome  called  alfo  an  aferifm. 

The  ancients  portioned  out  the  firmament  into  feveral 
parts,  or  confiellalions  ;  reducing  a  certaiii  number  of  dars 
under  the  reprefentadon  of  certain  images,  in  order  to 
aid  the  imagination,  and  the  memory,  to  conceive  and 
retain  their  number,  difpofuion,  and  even  to  didinguifli 
the  virtues,  which  they  attributed  to  them  :  in  which 
fenfe  a  man  is  laid  to  be  born  under  a  happy  confiellation , 
i.  e.  under  a  happy  configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies! 
I  be  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  confellations  is  very  an¬ 
cient  ;  and,  probably,  as  old  as  adronomy  itfelf ;  at  lead, 
it  was  known  to  the  mod  ancient  authors  extant,  whe¬ 
ther  facred  or  profane.  In  the  book  of  Job,  mention  is 
made  of  the  names  of  fome  of  them  ;  witnefs  that  fub- 
lime  expodulation,  Can  ft  thou  refrain  the  fweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  loofen  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  And  the  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  the  olded  among  the  heathen  writers 
Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  divifion  of  the  ancients  only  took  in  the  vifible  fir¬ 
mament,  or  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice  :  this 
they  didributed  into  forty-eight  confellations ;  twelve 
whereof  took  up  the  zodiac  :  the  names  they  gave  them 
are,  Aries ,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo ,  Virgo,  Libra ,  Scor¬ 
pio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius ,  Pifces :  from 
whence  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  take  their 
names;  though  now  no  longer  contiguous  to  the  confel¬ 
lations  which  denominate  them.  See  Sign. 

The  other  dars,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  zodiac,  were 
difpofed  into  twenty-one  confellations  ;  viz.  Urfa  major 
and  minor,  Draco ,  Cepheus ,  Bootes ,  Corona  Septentmona lit , 
Hercules,  Lyra,  Cygnus,  Cafiopeia ,  Perfeus,  Andromeda, 
Triangulum,  Auriga,  Pegafus,  Equuleus,  Delphinus ,  Sagitta , 
Aquila,  Ophiuchus  or  Serpentarius,  and  Serpens :  to  which 
have  been  fince  added  Antinous,  and  Coma  Berenicis. 

The  dars  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  zodiac  were  didri¬ 
buted  into  fifteen  condellations:  their  names  are,  Cetus, 
Eridanus  fluvius ,  Lepus,  Orion,  Canis  major  and  minor , 
Argo,  Hydra,  Crater ,  Corvus ,  Centaurus,  Lupus,  Ara ,  Co¬ 
rona  Mcridionalis ,  and  Pifcis  auf  rails :  to  which  have  been 
fince  added  fourteen  others,  viz.  Phcenix,  Grus,  Indus , 
P avo,  Apus  or  Avis  Indica,  Apis  Mufca,  Chamaleon,  Tri¬ 
angulum  auf  rale ,  Pifcis  volans,  T mean ,  Hydrus,  Xiphias 
or  Dorado ,  Columba  Noachi,  and  Robur  Carolinum.  See 
each  confutation,  and  the  dars  contained  in  it,  under  its 
proper  head,  Aries,  Taurus,  &c. 

Of  thefe  confellations  the  eighteen  lad,  with  the  greateft 

part 
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part  of  Arg'o  navis ,  Centaurus ,  and  Lupus ,  are  not  vifible 
in  our  horizon. 

The  other  ftars,  not  comprehended  under  thefe  confeUa- 
tionsy  yet  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  ancients  called  in- 
formesy  or  Jporades,  fome  whereof  the  modern  aftiono- 
mers  havefince  reduced  into  new  figures,  or  confiellations . 
See  Informes,  and  Sforades. 

Thus,  Hevelius,  v.  gr.  between  Leo  and  Ur  fa  major , 
makes  Leo  minor-,  and  between  Urfa  minor,  and  Auriga , 
over  Gemini,  makes  Lynx,  under  the  tail  ot  Urfa  major, 
Canes  venatici ,  Cerberus ,  Vulpecula ,  and  Anfer,  Scutum  So- 
biejki,  Lacerta,  Camelopardalus,  Monoceros ,  and  Sextans. 

In  thefe  confiellations ,  the  ftars  are  ordinarily  diftinguiffied 
by  that  part  of  the  image  wherein  they  are  found.  Bayer 
diftinguifhes  them  farther  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet  :  and  many  of  them,  again,  have  their  peculiar 
names,  as  Arflurus,  between  the  knees  of  Bootes  Gemma 
or  Lucida ,  in  the  CoronaSeptentrionalis  ;  Pahlitium,  or  Aide- 
bar  an,  in  the  Bull's  eye-,  Pleiades  in  the  neck,  and Hyades  in 
the  forehead  of  the  Bull ;  Cajlor  and  Pollux  in  the  heads  o 
Gemini-,  Capelin,  with  the  Haedi,  in  the  (boulder  of  Au¬ 
riga  ;  Regulus  or  Cor  Leonis  ;  Spica  Virginis  in  the  hand, 
and  Vindemiatrix  in  the  fhoulder  of  Virgo  ;  Antares ,  or 
Cor  Scorpionis  ;  Fomahaut,  in  the  mouth  of  Pifeis  aujtralis'. 
Regel,  in  the  foot  of  Orion  •,  Sirius,  in  the  mouth  of  Cams 
major  ;  Procyon ,  in  the  back  of  Canis  minor  ;  and  the  Po.e- 
Jlar,  the  laft:  in  the  tail  of  Ur/a  minor. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  from  the  ancient  theology, 
give  us  wild  and  romantick  fables  about  the  origin  of  the 
cancellations,  probably  derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  tranfmitted,  with  fome  alterations, 
from  them  to  the  Greeks  ;  which  may  be  feen  in  Hygi- 
nus’s  Poeticon  Aftron.and  Ricciolus’s  Almageft.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  3,  4,  5;  and  Sherburne’s  Notes  upon  Manilius. 
Hence,  fome  out  of  a  vain  zeal,  rather  than  any  love  for 
the  fcience,  have  been  moved  to  alter  either  the  figures 
of  the  conjlellations,  or  at  leaf!  their  names. 

Thus,  venerable  Bede,  inllead  of  the  profane  names  and 
figures  of  the  twelve  cancellations  of  the  zodiac,  fublti- 
tuted  thofe  of  the  twelve  apoftles ;  whofe  example  being 
followed  by  Julius  Schillerius,  in  1627,  he  completed  the 
reformation,  and  gave  feripture  names  to  all  the  confella- 
tions  in  the  heavens. 

Thus,  Aries,  or  the  Ram,  became  converted  into  St. 
Peter  ;  Taurus,  or  the  Bull,  into  St.  Andrew  ;  Andromeda , 
into  the  Sepulchre  of  Chrift;  Lyra  into  the  Manger  of 
Chiilt ;  Hercules  into  the  Magi  coming  from  the  Eaft  ; 
Canis  major  into  David,  &c.  Weigelius,  profeflor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  made  a  new  or¬ 
der  of  confiellations  ;  converting  the  firmament  into  a  cae¬ 
lum  bcraldicum  ;  and  introducing  the  arms  of  all  the  princes 
in  Europe,  by  way  of  confiellations. 

Thus,  Urfa  major ,  he  transformed  into  the  elephant  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  ;  the  Swan  into  the  Ruta  with 
fwords  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony  ;  Opiuchus  into  the  crofs 
of  Colog n  ;  the  Triangle  into  the  compafles,  which  he 
calls  the  fyrnbol  of  artificers’,  and  the  Pleiades  into  the 
Abacus  Pjthagoricus ,  which  he  calls  that  of  merchants, 
&c. 

But  the  more  knowing  among  aftronomers  never  approved 
of  innovations  ;  as  ferving  no  purpofe  but  to  introduce 
confufion  into  aftronomy.  The  old  conCellations,  there¬ 
fore  are  ftill  retained  ;  both  becaufe  better  could  not  be 
fubfticuted,  and  likewife  to  keep  up  the  greater  corre- 
fpondence  and  uniformity  between  the  old  aftronomy 
and  the  new.  See  Catalogue. 

CONS  TERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers  to  be  an 
excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government  of  our 
admiration  and  fear ;  or  fuch  an  immoderate  degree  of 
fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a  per- 
fon  for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  Medicine ,  a  hardnefs  of  the  alvus, 
or  belly,  with  a  difficulty  of  difehargingthe  fame ;  other- 
wife  called  cof  ivenefs. 

Riding  poll,  eating  of  medlars,  or  quinces,  feveral  pre¬ 
parations  of  milk,  hard-roafted  eggs,  &c.  confipate  the 
belly. 

A  confhpation  of  the  belly,  if  it  continue  long,  fometimes 
degenerates  into  the  iliac  paffion,  or  twilling  of  the  guts. 
Molt  perfons  of  a  hot  and  dry  conftitution  are  affli£led 
with  a  coftivenefs,  or  confipation ;  but  this  is  feldom  at¬ 
tended  with  any  ill  confequences. 

The  proper  remedy  for  a  confipation  is  a  clyfter  ;  if  this 
fail,  lenient  cathartics  :  and  when  they  alio  fail,  others 
muft  be  exhibited  of  a  more  draftic  or  powerful  nature. 
A  confipation,  or  obftinate  coftivenefs,  is  thought  by  Dr. 
Stevenfon  to  be  firft  or  laft  owing  to,  or  attended  with 
a  kind  of  palfy  of  the  inteftines,  and  may  fometimes  be 
cured  by  fomenting  the  belly  with  wine,  in  which  aro¬ 
matics  have  been  boiled,  and  drinking  a  little  of  the 
fame  when  the  pulfe  is  flow,  and  the  body  cool.  This 
diforder,  though  of  long  continuance,  and  come  to  a 
dangerous  height,  has  been  cured  by  a  cold  pediluvium^ 
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and  by  placing  the  patient  with  his  bare  foies  on  a  cold 
floor,  and  dalhing  his  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  with  cold 
water.  See  Medic.  Effi  Edinb.  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  249,  feq. 

CONSTITUENT  parts ,  in  Chemfiry.  The  canfiiuent  parts 
of  bodies  are  their  diffimilar  parts,  or  principles,  into 
which  they  may  be  refolved,  by  the  rules  of  that  art. 
They  are  thus  called  in  diftin£tion  from  the  integrant 
parts  of  bodies,  which  are  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and 
properties  with  the  bodies  themfelves.  Thus  quickfilver, 
diffolved  by  aqua  fortis,  may  be  feparated  from  the  di¬ 
luted  menftruum,  by  means  of  a  copper  plate,  in  its 
own  form  ;  this  thetefore  was  only  divided  into  its  inte¬ 
grant  parts  ;  but  cinnabar  refolved  by  chemiftry  into  ful- 
phur  and  mercury,  is  divided  into  its  conf  ituent  parts, 
neither  of  thefe,  nor  any  particle  of  them,  being  cinna¬ 
bar,  or  having  its  properties.  Shaw’s  Lectures,  p.  15. 

CONSTITUTION,  an  eftablifliment,  ordinance,  decifion, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  a  prince,  or 
other  fuperior,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil. 

The  confutations  of  the  Roman  emperors  make  a  part  of 
the  civil  law.  The  confitutions  of  the  church  make  a 
part  of  the  canon  law.  Some  of  the  papal  confitutions 
are  in  form  of  bulls,  others  of  briefs. 

Constitutions,  Legatine ,  were  ecclefiaftical  lawsena£led 
in  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  legates  from  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  pope  Cle¬ 
ment  IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  about  the  years 
1220,  and  1268. 

Constitutions,  Provincial,  are  principally  the  decrees  of 
provincial  fynods,  held  under  leveral  archbifhops  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  Henry  Chicheley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and 
adopted  alfo  by  the  province  of  York  in  1463,  under 
Henry  VI. 

Constitutions  of  1603.  See  Canon  Low. 

Constitutions,  Apofolical,  denote  a  collection  of  regu¬ 
lations  attributed  to  the  apoftles,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  collected  by  St.  Clement,  whofe  name  they  likewife 
hear. 

Thefe  are  divided  into  eight  books  ;  confiding  of  a  great 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chriftians,  and  particularly  to  the  ceremonies  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  church. 

Authors  are  divided  about  their  genuinenefs  :  the  gene* 
rality  hold  them  fpurious,  and  endeavour  to  prove  them 
pofterior  to  the  apoftolic  age  ;  maintaining  they  were  un¬ 
known  till  the  fourth  century:  which,  if  fo,  (hews  St- 
Clement  had  no  hand  in  them.  It  is  certain,  that  no 
fuch  book  is  quoted  as  Scripture  by  any  Chriftian  writer 
of  the  three  firft  centuries.  The  firft  who  cites  it  is  Epi- 
phanius,  and  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  doubtful  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  fome  modern  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Confitutions  quoted  by  Epiphanius  were  different  from  the 
prefent  Conf  itutions ,  and  that  the  eight  books,  as  we  have 
them,  were  not  compofed  and  finifhed  till  after  his  time, 
towards  the  middle,  or  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  evidently  bear  many  internal  characters  of 
fpurioufnefs.  See  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  x.  p.  320,  &c. 

Mr.  Whifton  has  ventured  to  oppofe  the  general  opinion ; 
and  with  fome  reafon,  much  learning,  and  more  warmth, 
afferted  the  Apofolical  Confitutions  to  be  one  of  the  facred 
writings,  dictated  by  the  apoftles  in  their  meetings, 
written  down  from  their  mouths  by  St.  Clement,  and  in¬ 
tended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  New  Teftament ;  or,  ra¬ 
ther,  as  a  fcheme  and  fyftem  of  Chriftian  faith  and  po¬ 
lity.  See  his  Effay  on  the  Apofolical  Cvnfitutions,  and  his 
historical  preface  ;  wherein  the  feveral  fteps  he  made  in 
his  fancied  difeovery  are  traced. 

What  makes  the  Conf  itutions  more  fufpe&ed  by  the  or¬ 
thodox,  is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  of  Arianifm. 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  See  Clarendon. 
Constitution  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  for  the 
temperament  of  the  body,  or  for  that  difpofition  of  the 
whole  which  arifes  from  the  quality  and  proportion  of  its 
parts. 

Phyficians  confider  the  confiitutioms  depending  chiefly  on 
the  humours  or  juices  of  the  body  ;  and  hence,  as  this 
or  that  humour  is  fuppofed  to  predominate,  the  bile,  e.  g. 
or  the  blood,  phlegm,  choler,  or  fpirit ;  the  perfon  ufed 
to  be  denominated  of  a  bilious ,  fanguine ,  phlegmatic ,  cho¬ 
leric ,  or  mercurial  confitution. 

CONSTRICTION,  the  a£t  of  binding,  or  drawing  the 
parts  of  a  thing  clofe  together. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  con ,  together ,  and  fringere , 
to  tie  or  clofe  up. 

CONSTRICTOR,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Spigelius, 
and  fome  others,  to  a  muffle  now  very  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  fpbinfter  ani. 

Constrictor  cunni ,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  given  by  Al- 
binus  to  a  mufcle  called  by  others  the  sphincter  va- 
gince  ;  by  fome  the  orbicularis  pudendi ,  and  the  inferior  cli- 
toridis  mufculus . 

Constrictor  labiorum,  or  orbicularis,  a  mufcle  proper  to 

the 
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the  LIPS.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  fig-  I.  »•  8. 

Its  fibres  make  a  kind  of  (orbis)  ring  about  the  mouth 
(whence  it  is  a'.fo  called  orbicularis) ;  and  ferve  to  con- 
ftringe  and  draw  up  the  lips,  as  in  killing,  &c.  whence 
fome  call  it  bafiator ,  and  ofcnlatorius. 

This  Verheyen  will  not  have  to  be  one  mufcle,  but  a 
pair,  whole  fibres  meet  and  join  at  both  corners  of  the 
mouth  ;  each  acting  on  one  lip  only,  though  concur¬ 
rently. 

Other  authors  are  unanimous  in  calling  it  one  mufile  : 
and  will  have  it  of  the  fphindter  kind  ;  though  Dr.  Drake 
thiilks  improperly  ;  in  regard,  it  is  not  like  the  other  fphinc- 
ters  in  conftant  a&ion,  but  at  the  command  of  the  will  ; 
the  diltinguifhing  mark  between  a  sphincter  and  an- 
„ other  mufcle. 

Consrictor  palpebrarum.  See  OrBICul aris. 
Constrictores  nafty  a  pair  oi  mulcles  common  to  the 
ala  of  the  nofe,  and  the  Upper  lip.  , 

They  arife  flelhy  from  the  lore-part  of  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  upper  jaw;  and  after  a  ftraight  afeent,  are  inferted  into 
the  roots  of  the  ala  nafi,  and  fuperior  parts  of  the  upper 
lip. 

Their  ufe  is  to  draw  the  ala  downwards,  nearer  each  other: 
and  at  the  fame  time  draw  the  upper  1  ip  alfo  downwards; 
an  action  which  we  ufe  in  taking  of  fnuff,  or  in  fmeliing 
at  any  thing. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  Geometry ,  the  art  or  manner  of 
drawing,  or  deferibing  a  figure,  fcheme,  the  lines  of  a 
problem,  or  the  like.  The  equality  of  the  lines  of  fuch 
a  triangle,  &c.  is  dernonftrated  from  their  conjb uSftan. 
Construction  af  equations}  is  the  method  or  reducing  a 
known  equation  into  lines  and  figures;  whereby  the 
truth  of  the  rule,  canon,  or  equation,  may  be  demonftrated 
geometrically. 

The  method  of  conflrufting  equations  is  different,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diverfity  of  equations. 

To  conjlrudl  a  Jimple  equation.  The  whole  my  fiery  con  Hits 
„  in  this,  that  the  fractions,  to  which  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  equal,  be  refolvecl  into  proportional  terms  :  the 
method  of  which  will  be  better  fhewn  by  examples  than 
it  can  be  taught  by  many  rules. 

x .  Suppofe  .v  = —  ;  then  will  e  t  a  t  t  b  :  a,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  method  of  finding  a  fourth  proportional. 

2.  Suppofe  .r  -let d:a::b:~.  This  fourth  pro¬ 

portional  found,  being  called  g  ;  x  —  y,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  found  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

3.  Suppofe  x  —  na~h  b.  Since  aa-bb  —  (a-j-A)  x 
(«-*)'»  e:  *  + h: 

4.  Suppofe  x=a  B7  the  firft  cafe  we  find  i  ~ 

and  h  zz^.  Again,  by  cafe  1.  i  —  — ,  and  x 
elad  «  #  a 

—  o-  — i,  the  difference  of  the  lines  g  and  i. 

5.  Suppofe  .v  =  — -f— .  Find,  as  in  the  preceding 

cafe,  g  :zz— >  and  /  —  yj*  Then  will  x  zz  g  +/  be  the 
fum  of  the  lines  g  and/. 


6.  Suppofe  x  — 


a'b  +  bed 

af+cg  ' 


Seek  C ^ ,  and  let  /  -f  : 


bed 


h ;  then  will  af+  eg— a  h  ;  confequently,  a  = - yy 

Thus  is  the  prefent  cafe  brought  to  the  preceding  one. 

a2b —  bad  ,a  f  .  af  > 

7.  Suppofe  x-=s—^p~t — •  Find  and  make  T  +  c—bi 

then  will  a  f  +  tc—bh.  Hence,  x  — - 

Confequently, 


b 

-bad 


a2 -ad 


b  b 


8.  Suppofe  at  _ 


,  b  :  a  :  :  a  —  d :  x. 
+ 


Conftrudt  the  triangle  ABC 


{Tab.  Algebra,  fit-  I-)  whofe  fide  A  B  —  a,  BC_i;  then 
will  AC  ~>/ax+b\  Let  AC  =»»i  then  will  a'  +  b2  — 


m 


And  therefore  a  =  —  >  confequently,  c  :  m  .  . 


m 


9.  Suppofe  *  On  A  B  (fy.  ».)  =  «.  Scribe 

a  femicircle,  and  therein  fet  off  A  C  -  h-  Since  the  trl- 
angle  A  C  B  is  redlangular ;  C  B  zz  \/ «"  —  Let  C  B 

-  m :  then  will  a  =  —  ;  confequently,  c:m::  m  :  a. 


+  bcd 


to.  Suppofe  x  =-ay.+77 


Say,  i  :  a  :  :  / :  and  let 
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■fcaf;  then  wili  be  +  a  f—bh.  Hence,  a  : 


a-b  +  bed 


0  a 


2*  +  ed 


will  DE  =  a1  c d.  Call  this  m  ;  then  will  a  — 


—  j  .  Find  betwixt  A  C  — c  (fig.  3.)  and  C  B  =  d, 

a  mean  proportional  CD  ^  •/  c  d.  Let  CE—  0  ;  then 

m*. 

T  * 

confequently,  h  m  :  x. 

To  co>J1ru£1  a  quadratic  equation  geometrically.  Since  qua¬ 
dratic  equations  may  be  reduced  to  fimple  ones,  tbofe  may 
likewife  be  conflrucied  from  the  methods  already  laid, 
down;  for  if  the  equation  be  pure,  x2  —  a  b  ;  then  \vi51  a  : 
x  :  :  x  :  b  \  wherefore  we  fhnli  find  a  —  >/  a  b  ;  if  between 
A  C  zz  <y,  and  B  C  zz  by  we  find  a  mean  proportional 
D  C.  If  the  equation  be  adfeftecl,  a*  -f-  ax  —  lz  ;  then 

will  x  —  |  a  y  i  a2  +  l2  \  that  is,  either  x  ==  j  a  ff- 
s/  3  a1  -ff  6?- ;  or,  x  —  \/  i  u"  -j-  t>~  —  i  a,  or,  a 
\/  i  a1  —  bzt  or,  x  —  i  a  —  s/ 


I  «  T 


or,  x  —  ,  d  —  s/  fa'—W. 

The  whole  myllery,  therefore,  of  cowjhufling  quadratics 

comes  to  this  :  that  the  value  of  \/  f  a2  +  bl,  and  alfo 
the  value  of  v/  \  a1—  l2,  be  found  ;  both  of  which  are 
{hewn  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  if  in  the  re£lan- 
gular  triangle,  (fig.  1.)  A  B  tr:  |  a,  and  B  C  rz  b  ;  then 

will  ACatv/f  a1  -j~  o2.  But  if  on  A  B  —  \  a  (fig.  2.) 
be  deferibed  a  femicircle  ;  and  therein  applied  A  C  zzb\ 
CB  =  v /%a2  —  b2,  as  waslliewn  in  the  article  preceding. 
See  Curve.  See  lVJaclauriu’s  Algebra,  part  in.  chap.  2. 
and  Simpfon  ’s  Alg.  p.  269.  _ 

To  cehjlfufi  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  T  h.e  roots  of 
any  equation  may  be  determined  by  the  interfedtions  of 
a  llraight  line  with  a  curve  of  the  fame  dimen  lions  as  the 
equation  ;  or  by  the  inteifcdions  of  any  two  curves, 
whofe  indices  multiplied  by  each  other,  give  a  product 
equal  to  the  index  of  the  propofed  equation. 

Thus,  the  roots  of  a  biquadratic  equation  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  rhe  interfeftions  of  two  conic  fedtions  ;  for  the 
equation  by  which  the  ordinate?  from  the  four  points  in 
which  thefe  conic  fedlions  may  cut  one  another  can  be 
determined,  will  arife  to  four  dimenfions  ;  and  the  conic 
fe 61  ions  may  be  affbmed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  ro  make 
this  equation  coincide  with  any  propofed  biquadratic:  fo 
that  the  ordinates  from  thefe  four  interfedLons  will  be 
equal  to  the  roots  of  the  propofed  biquadratic. 

If  one  of  the  interfedlions  of  the  conic  lection  falls  upon 
the  axis,  then  one  of  the  ordinates  vanifhes,  and  the 
equation  by  which  thefe  ordinates  are  determined,  will 
then  be  of  three  dimenfions  only,  or  a  cubic;  to  which 
any  propofed  cubic  equation  may  be  accommodated.  So 
that  the  three  remaining  ordinates  will  be  the  three  roots 
of  that  propofed  cubic.  The  conic  fedtions  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fliould  be  fuch  as  are  mod  eafily  deferibed.  The 
circle  may  be  one,  and  the  parabola  is  ufually  affumed  for 
the  other. 

Let  APE  (Tab.  31.  AnahfiSy  fig.  40.)  be  the  common 
Apollonian  parabola.  Take  on  its  axis  the  line  AB  rn 
half  of  its  parameter.  Let  C  be  any  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  parabola,  and  from  it  as  a  centre  deferibe,  with 
any  radius  C  P,  a  circle  meeting  the  parabola  in  P.  Let 
PM,  CD,  be  perdendiculars  on  the  axis  in  M  and  D,  and 
let  C  N,  parallel  to  the  axis,  meet  P  M  in  N. 

Then  will  always  CPyrrCNy-f  NPy  (47  E.  1.) 

Put  CPr«,  the  parameter  of  the  parabola  rz  b,  A  Dz ~c, 
DC  —  dy  AM=*,PM  =y. 

Then  CNj  =  *+"<)’>  NP 2  and7?7]l-H 

—  a2,  (x  cc  r  is  the  difference  of  *  and  c  in- 
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is 

definitely,  which  ever  of  the  two  is  greateft.)  That  is, 
a*1  ±  2  c x  -j-  i2  -f  /  zt  2  dy  +  d2  —  a2.  But  from.^e  na- 

yA- 

ture  of  the  parabola,  y%—bx,  and  **  =—  ;  fubftituting 

y  4  2  c  yz 

therefore  thefe  values  for  a1  and  a,  it  will  be—  ±—j~ 
-f  y2  ±  2  dy  +  cz  -f  al—a2zzo.  Or,  multiplying  by 

yi,  ±  2 b c  +  Fx  _/±  2  db-  X  y  -i-  +d2—a2  X  b1  zzo. 

Which  may  reprefent  any  biquadrate  equation  that  wants 
the  fecond  term  ;  fince  fuch  values  may  be  found  for 
a  by  c,  and  d,  by  comparing  this  with  any  propofed  bi¬ 
quadratic,  as  to  make  them  coincide.  Ami  then  the  or¬ 
dinates  from  the  points  P,  P,  P,  P,  on  the  axis  will  be 
equal  to  the  roots  of  that  propofed  biquadratic.  And 
this  may  be  done,  though  the  parameter  of  the  parabola 
(viz.  b)  be  given :  that  is,  if  you  have  a  parabola  already 
made  or  given,  by  it  alone  you  may  refolve  all  biquad¬ 
ratic  equations,  and  you  will  only  need  to  vary  the  centre 
of  vour  circle  and  its  radius.  ,  , 

If  the  circle  deferibed  from  the  centre  C  pafs  through  the 
vextex  A,  (fig.  41O  then  C  P  ?  =  C  A  jzzCD  <7  + A  D 

that  is  *a  =  d2  +  c* ;  and  the  lad  term  of  the  biquadratic 
cf  .  ’  ■ *  _  a2)  will  vanifh  ;  therefore,  dividing  the  reft 

^  11  H  by 
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Ey  y3  there  arifes  the  cubic, y3* ±  ^  b  c  +  b'1  X  y±  2  d  b'—O- 
Let  the  cubic  equation  propofed  to  be  refolved  bey3- 
±  p  y  ±  r  =  o.  Compare  the  terms  of  thefe  two  equa¬ 
tions,  and  you  will  have  ±  2  b  c  +  b1  —  ±  p,  and  ± 

2  db-  ~-±l  r,  or,  :p  r  =  —  T  and  d  —  ±  —g.  From 

which  you  have  this  conflruction  of  the  cubiey3  *  ±  py± 
o,  by  means  of  any  given  parabola  APE. 

From  the  point  B  take  in  the  axis  (forward  if  the  equation 
has  —  p ,  but  backward ,  if  p  is  pofttive)  the  line  13  D  = 

then  raife  the  perpendicular  DC  and  from  C, 

dcfcribe  a  circle  pafftng  through  the  vertex  A,  meeting  the  pa¬ 
rabola  in  P,  fo  Jhad  the  ordinate  P  M  be  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
cubic  yl*±py^ir  —  O. 

The  ordinates  that  Band  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  axis  with 
the  centre  C  are  negative  or  affirmative,  according  as  the 
laft  term  r  is  negative  or  afprfnative ;  and  thofe  ordinates 
have  always  contrary  figns  that  (land  on  different  (ides  ot 
the  axis.  The  roots  are  found  of  the  fame  value,  only 
they  have  contrary  figns,  when  r  is  pofitive  as  when  it  is 
negative  ;  the  fecond  term  of  the  equation  being  want¬ 
ing. 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  confrudlion  of  fuen  equa¬ 
tions,  fee  Maclaufin’s  Algebra,  part  iii.  chap.  3.  De 
la  Hire’s  Conftruftions  des  Equations  Analytiques,  Mar¬ 
quis  de  1’Hopital  Se£R  Con.  lib.  ix.  However,  the  in¬ 
tent  of  thefe  geometrical  Cmjlruflions  is  more  readily  an- 
fwered  by  the  method  of  extracting  roots  by  approxi¬ 
mation. 

Construction,  in  Grammar ,  fyntax ;  or  the  arranging 
and  connecting  the  words  of  a  ientence,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  language. 

The  confruShon  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and  direft 
in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient  :  we  have  very 
few  of  thofe  inverfions  which  occafion  fo  much  embar- 
raffment  and  obfeuriry  in  the  Latin  ;  our  thoughts  are 
ufually  delivered  in  the  fame  order  wherein  the  imagina¬ 
tion  conceives  them  •,  the  nominative  cafe,  for  inftance, 
alwavs  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  goes  before  the 
oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St.  Evremont  obferves,  ufu¬ 
ally  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and  reafon, 
they  fliould  have  begun  them  ;  and  the  elegance  of  their 
language  confifts,  in  lome  meafure,  in  this  capricious 
arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  diforder  of 
the  words. 

ConfruElion  is  cither  fimple  or  figurative.— Simple,  is  that 
wherein  all  the  terms,  or  parts  of  the  dilcourfe,  are 
placed  in  their  natural  order. 

Figurative  conflrufiion,  is  that  wherein  we  recede  from 
this  fimplicity,  and  ufe  certain  expreffions,  ffiorter,  and 
more  elegant  than  nature  afFords. 

The  syntax,  or  confrudlion  of  words,  is  diftinguiffied  into 
two  parts,  concop.o,  and  government  or  regimen. 
CONSTRUCTIVE  treafon ,  was  defined  by  25  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2.  See  Treason. 

CONSETALES  ludi ,  among  the  Romans,  the  fame  with 
Circenses  ludi.  See  alfo  Circus. 

CONSUALIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafls  which  were  held  among 
the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus,  i.  e.  Neptune  ; 
different  from  thofe  other  fealls  of  the  lame  deity  called 
Neptunalia. 

They  were  introduced  with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or 
proceffion  on  horfeback  ;  becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed 
to  have  fir  ft  taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes;  whence  his 
furname  of  {Itt mog,  Equefris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firfi:  inftituted  this  feaft  ;  it  was 
re-eftablifiied  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of  Confus  ; 
becaufe  it  was  feme  god  under  the  denomination  of  Con¬ 
fus,  that  fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  rape  that  he 
made  that  eftablifliment.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
it  was  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours  were  invited ;  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  folemnities  and  facrifices,  be 
feized  the  women.  To  draw  the  greater  eoncourfe  of 
people,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  found  an  altar  hid  un¬ 
der  grouud,  which  he  intended  to  confecrate,  with  fa¬ 
crifices  to  the  god  to  whom  it  had  been  originally 
erected. 

Thofe  who  take  upon  them  to  explain  the  myfteries  of 
the  heathen  theology,  fay,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground, 
is  a  fymbol  of  the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his 
neighbours  wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafls  called  facrcd-, 
as  being  confecrated  to  divinity. — Originally  they  were 
not  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  Circus:  whence  it  is, 
that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
was  effected  at  the  games  of  the  Circus. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  folemnity, 
horfes  and  afles  were  left  at  reft,  and  were  dreffed  up 


with  crown?,  See.  on  account  of  its  fceir.g  the  fcafi  of 
Neptunus  Equefhis. — Feftus  fays,  the  cavalcade  was  per¬ 
formed  with  mules it  being  aii  opinion,  that  this  was 
the  firll  animal  ufed  to  draw  the  car. 

Servius  gives  u?  to  underfbnd,  that  the  confualia  fell  011 
the  thirteenth  of  Auguft  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  places  them  on  the  eighteenth,  and  the  old'Ro- 
m.11  calendar  on  the  twenty-.firft  of  chat  month. 

CONSUBST  ANTIAL,  in  Theology ,  a'  term  of  like  import 
with  co-effential ;  denoting  fo  me  thing  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  with  another. 

The  orthodox  believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  confubfantial 
with  the  Father. 

The  term  ouohcio confubfantial ,  was  firfi  adopted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  arid  Nice,  to  txprefs 
the  orthodox  doctrine  the  more  preciftly,  and  to  ferve  as 
a  barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and  fubtilties 
of  the  Arlans  ;  who  owned  every  thing  excepting  the 
confubfantiality . 

The  Aiians  declared,  that  the  Word  was  God,  as  having 
been  made  God-,  but  they  denied  that  he  was  the  fame 
God,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance,  with  the  Father:  ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoil  to  sbo- 
lifh  the  ufe  of  the  Word.  The  emperor  Conflantine  ufecl 
all  his  authority  with  the  bifiiops  to  have  it  expunged  out 
of  the  fymbols;  but  it  Hill  maintained  iifelf,  and  is  at 
this  day  as  it  was  then,  the  diftinguifhing  criterion  be¬ 
tween  an  Athanafian  and  an  Avian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubfantial  was  un¬ 
known  till  the  time  of  the  council  cf  Nice  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  had  before  been  propofed  to  the  council  of  An¬ 
tioch,  wherein  Paulus  Samofatemii;  had  been  condemned ; 
though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be  rejected,  Curccl- 
l:cus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  wag  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  dotlrine  in  the  council  of  Nice,  16  admit  an 
expreffion,  the  ufe  whereof  had  been  abollfiied  by  the 
council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St.  Alhanafius,  the  word  cofifuljdontial  was 
only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  inafmiuh  as 
it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pre-exiflent  matter,  prior  to  the 
things  formed  thereof:  now,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  certain, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not  confubfantial ,  there  having 
been  no  pre-exillent  matter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATiON,  a  tenet  of  theLutheran  church 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharift ;  though  the  tarn  con- 
f'ubfahtiation  was  fubltituted' in  the  room  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  at  the  clofc  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  John, 
furnamed  Pungens  Afinus,  a  doiflor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris. 

The  divines  of  that  pioreffion  maintain,  that,  after  con- 
fecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fub- 
ftantially  piefent,  together  with  the  fubftanee  of  the 
bread  and  wine:  which  is  called  confubfiantiatiou,  or  im- 
p ana t  1  on.  See  alfo  Transuest anti ation,  and. 
Lutheranism. 

CONS UETU DIN IBUS,  &  fervitiis ,  in  Law ,  a  writ  of 
right,  which  lies  againft  the  tenant  that  deforceth  his  lord 
of  the  rent,  or  fervice,  due  to  him. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  niagiftrate  of  the  Roman  common¬ 
wealth. 

After  the  Romans  had  expelled  their  kings,  they  were 
governed  by  two  conjuls,  eftablifhed  in  the  year  of  Rome 
245,  having  their  name  a  confulcndo .  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  were  the  firft,  elected  by  an  affembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  their  office  was  to  hold  a  year  ;  and  if  either  of  them, 
died  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  of  their  conjulale,  a  new  one 
was  to  be  elefted. 

The  confuls  were  the  head  of  the  fenate  ;  they  commanded 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  were  fupreme  judges  of 
the  differences  between  the  citizens.  In  regaid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  had  made  feme  abufe  of  this  power,  it 
was  allowed,  by  the  Valerian  law,  for  the  party  ag¬ 
grieved  to  appeal  fiom  the  tribunal  to  the  people;  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  where  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was 
concerned. 

In  progrefs  cf  time,  the  confuls  being  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  grand  affairs  of  Hate,  or  at  the  heads  of  armies, 
there  were  other  magiftrates  created  for  the  diftribution. 
of  juft  ice  to  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  confuls. 

The  right  of  convoking  the  fenate  in  ancient  Rome,  on 
all  occafions,  belonged  of  courfe  to  the  confuls,  as  the  fu¬ 
preme  magiftrates  of  the  city,  which,  in  their  abfence, 
devolved  regularly  to  the  next  magiftrates  in  dignity,  the 
praetors,  and  the  tribunes. 

To  be  deified  conful ,  it  was  regularly  required,  that  the 
candidate  fliould  be  at  leaft  forty-three  years  old  ;  though 
we  meet  with  fame  few  exceptions  from  this  rule.  The 
eledftion  was  held  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  Capuol. 

Confuls  were  even  continued  under  the  emperors,  after 
the  republic  was  deftroyed  ;  but  ccr.Jul  was  here  ifttie 

more 
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snore  than  an  honourable  title  ;  which,  however,  the 
people  were  fond  of  keeping  up;  as  elleeming  it  fome 
remains  of  their  ancient  liberty.  It  dwindled  for  a  long 
time;  and  at  lad,  became  absolutely  extiud  in  the 
time  of  Juftinian:  after  whom,  no  empei or  eidier  cre¬ 
ated  any  conful,  or  affirmed  the  dignity  himfelf. 

Bafil  is  the  lad  in  the  confular  lift,  lor  the  year  541  Bv 
this  time,  the  dignity  was  depreciated  to  that  degiee, 
that  it  was  conferred  on  the  meaned  perfons:  indeed, 
Judinian  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  twenty-five  years  af¬ 
ter,  and  created  himfelf  conful ,  but  without  eft'rd. 

From  the  edablithment  of  the  republic,  and  the  consulate 
under  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarq.  Cullatuius,  to  the 
confulate  of  Bafil,  i.  e.  from  the  year  of  Rome  244  or 
245,  509  years  before  Jefus  Chr  it,  to  the  year  of  Route 
1294,  the  (pace  of  1049  years,  lhc  years  were  accoun  ed 
by  the  confuls ;  but  from  the  time. of  Bafil,  in  the  year  of 
Chrid  541,  we  find  no  mention  made  ol  t o»/uls,  or  con- 
fuictcs  ;  but  the  times  was  ‘hen  computed  by  the  years  of 
the  emperors  reigns,  and  the  indictions. 

Indeed,  for  fome  time  after  the  canjuhte  of  Bafil,  the  years 
are  marked  thus;  pcjl  confulotum  Baftlii,  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
See  the  Fadi  Confulares  of  M.  D’Alrpdoveen.  That 
author  reckons  106.0  pairs  of  ccnfuls ,  befide  the  fubftirute 
confuls ,  fiffeflt,  elected  to  fupply  vacancies  by  death  ; 
and  yet  there  were  but  1049  years,  and  conl'equently 
only  io  many  conjulatcs . 

The  perpetual  confuiates  of  the  eadern  emperors,  which 
compofe  the  fadi  Byzantini,  commenced  in  the  year  of 
Cbrid  567,  and  ended  in  668,  in  the  lad  year  of  Con- 
dans. 

Condantine  Pogonatus  would  have  the  confulate  infepar- 
able  from  the  empire;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  the 
time  of  Condantine  Porphyrogenetus. 

In  this  form  of  government  the  empire  and  confulate  were 
foclofcly  united,  that  the  emprefs  Irene  would  needs  af- 
fume  the  confulate  when  fhe  was  only  regent  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

But  the  French  kings,  thofe  of  Italy,  and  the  Saracen 
princes  who  commanded  in  Spain,  taking  on  them  the 
title  of  conjuls,  as  well  as  emperors  of  Condantinople  ; 
thefe  laddefpifed  it,  and  laid  it  afide  ;  fo  that  the  name 
was  only  continued  to  the  magidra’tes  of  fome  cities,  and 
cerrain  other  officers,  as  is.  diewn  by  F.  Pagi. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  ordinary  confuls,  honorary 
confuls ,  and  fffefti ;  which  lad  were  alfo  on  foot  in  the 
rime  of  the  republic. 

In  the  middle  age,  we  find  the  word  conful  ufed  for  comes , 
count,  and  proconful,  for  viscount  ;  as  is  obferved 
by  Spclman,  and  De  Marca. 

And  thus  conful,  in  our  law  -booh,  figtiifies  an  earl. 
Brad.  lib.  i.  cap.  8;  tells  us,  that  as  comes  is  derived 
from  comita'tu,  fo  conful  is  derived  from  confulendo  :  and  in 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  mention  is  made  of 
victcomites,  and  viccconfules. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  ufed  for  an  officer  edahlifiied  by 
virtue  of  a  commiffion  from  the  king,  and  other  princes, 
in  the  ports  and  factories  of  the  Levant,  on  the  coads  of 
Africa,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries  of 
any  confiderable  trade  ;  to  facilitate  and  difpatch  bufmefs, 
and  protect  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

Thefe 'commiffions  are  never  granted  to  perfons.  as  con¬ 
juls  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  age  of  thirty  years- 
When  the  confulate  is  vacant,,  the  mod  ancient  of  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  nation  are  to  difeharge  the  fundion  there¬ 
of,  till  the  vacancy  be  filled  up  by  the  king. 

The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a  correfpondenee  with  the  mi- 
niders  of  England  redding  in  the  courts  whereon  their 
confuiates  depend.  Their  bufmefs  is,  to  fupport  the  com¬ 
merce  and  altered  of  the  nation ;  to  difpofe  of  the 
fums  given,  2nd  the  prefents  made,  to  the  lords  and  prin¬ 
cipals  of  places:  to  obtain  their  protection,  and  prevent 
the  infults  of  the  natives  on  the  merchants  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  There  are  alfo  confuls  of  other  nations  edabliflied 
in  the  Levant,  efpecially  French  and  Dutch. 

Consuls  alfo  denote  judges  elected  among  merchants  and 
dealers,  in  ports  and  trading  towns,  chiefly  in  France;  to 
terminate,  gratis,  and  on  the  fpot,  without  any  procefs, 
i'uch  differences  and  demands  as  may  arife  relating  to 
their  merchandizes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  articles 
of  commerce. 

The  fird  jurifdidion  of  confuls  edablidied  in  France-  is 
that  of  Tholoufe  ;  the  edid  of  whole  edablifhment  bears 
date  1549,  under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  that  of 
Paris  followed  fourteen  years  afterwards.  13y  degrees, 
they  were  edabliflied  in  mod  of  the  confiderable  trading 
towns  in  that  kingdom. 

Consular  comitia ,  and  medals.  See  the  fubflantives. 

CONSULTATION,  in  Law,  a  writ  whereby  a  caufe,  for¬ 
merly  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecciefi.dical 
court  to  the  king’s  court,  is  returned  thither  again 
If  the  judges  of  the  king’s  court,  upon  comparing  the  1 


libel  with  the  fuggedion  of  the  party,  find  the 
non  fade  or  nor  proved  ;  and  therefore  the  caufe  to  be 
wrongfu  ly  called  from  the  court-chridian  ;  then,  upon 
lucii  deliberation,  oY  cosffuUation ,  they  dec  ree  it  to  be' re¬ 
turned  again,  and  the  writ  obtained  hereon  is  called  a 

ctfriluLiaiion f 

CONSUMMATION,  .hyena  perio d,  o,  completion,  of 
auy  VI 01  k.—  1  bus,  we  fay,  the  confumirtaiicn  of  all  things  * 
nleaniuji  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  incarnation,  all 
the  piophecies  are  to  be  conjummate'j. 

Corfum, nation  of  marriage  denotes  the  lad  aft  of  marri¬ 
age,  which  makes  its  accomplifiiment. 
CONSUMPTION,  Tables,  in  Medicine,  a  difeafe  ariftirg 
irom  a  defed  of  nounthment ;  or  a  preternatural  decay 
ol  the  body,  by  a  gradual  wade  of  mufcular  fklh  See 
Atrophy. 

It  is  frequently  attended  with  a  hecflic  fever;  and  is  di¬ 
vided  by  phy ficinns  into  fevera’  kinds,  according  to  the 
variety  of  its  caufes:  as  un  verfal  or  for  hu  tic  confumption, 
wnere  it  arifes  from  a  cacochymia,  or  fcorbutic  habit  ; 
an i\ pulmonic  confumption,  or  conjumption  of  the  luovs ,  where 
it  arifes  from  lorne  caufe  in  the  lungs,  properly  called  a 

PHTHISIS. 

A  confumption  may  either  he  accidental,  natural,  or  here¬ 
ditary.  —  Accidental  conJuniptiOHS  may  arife,  1.  From  ulcers 
chalky  dones,  or  polypufes  in  the  Jungs,  caufed  by  fome! 
tlung  that  obdruds  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  ve<- 
fds,  or  renders  the  blood  vifeid,  as  a  fuppreffion  of  any 
natural  evacuation.  2.  From  intemperance,  occafioning 
either  a  cacochymia,  or  plethora.  3.  From  peripneu- 
monies,  pleurifies,  adhmas,  coughs,  catarrhs,  diarrhoeas, 
venereal  diforders,  and  excefs  of  venery,  4.  From  mief’ 
hard  (ludy,  &c. 

Natural  confumptions  may  arife  from  the  draitnefs  of  die 
thorax,  or  an  id  conformation  of  the  parts. 

An  hereditary  confumption  may  be  communicated  from  the 
parents,  without  any  other  vifible  caufe. 

A  confumption  ufualiy  begins  with  flying  pains  and  ditches- 


tornach,  or  in  the 


a  troublefome  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
diaphragm;  frequent  fpitting,  lofs  of  appetite,  a  quick 
pulfe,  a  Iweetnefs  or  faltnefs  in  the  faliva,  heat  and  flufh- 
ings  in  the  face  and  palms  of  the  hands  after  meals,  an 
hedic  fever  towards  the  evening,  heavinefs,  faintnefs, 
night-fweats  ;  and,  where  the  lungs  are  Fir  ft  difordered* 
a  cough,  catarrh,  oradhma,  ufualiy, pieced^, it.  When* 
thefe  iymptoms  are  violent,  it  is  confirmed  ;  and  then 
comes  on  an  exoedoration  of  purulent  or  bloody  matter, 
and  the  vomica  puiraonum;  at  length,  the  feet  fwelR 
the  expedition  dops,  a  diarrhoea  comes  on  ;  and  then 
the  facies  Hippocratica,  and  death.  Tlie  cure  of  an  uni- 
verfal,  ox  mufcular  confumption,  depends  principally  upon 
removal  into  a  properair,  exercife,  and  the  ufingof  a  re¬ 
gular  nourifhing  diet,  particularly  vegetables  and  milk 
the  appetite  is  to  he  excited  by  proper  bitters,  and  other 
doniachics. 

In  a  pulmonary  confumption,  or  phthifis,  balfamics  and  olea¬ 
ginous  medicines,  are  ufualiy  added. 

Dr.  Wain wright,  indeed,  takes  the  particles  of  oily  medi¬ 
cines  to  be  too  grols  and  vifeid  to  enter  the  fmall  orifices 
of  the  ladeals  ;  and  thinks,  that  their  operation  or  ef- 
fed  being  confined  to  the  fird  paffiges,  they  are  not  on¬ 
ly  of  no  fervice  in  the  cure,  hut  are  apt  to  pall  the  appe¬ 
tite,  oecafion  ohdrudions  in  the  mouths  of  the  ladeals 
and  diarrhoeas. 


But  this  feems  .contrary  to  common  experience:  that 
their  particles  are  fmall  enough  to  enter  the  ladeals  is 
evident  from  the  fudden  relief  nephritic  perfons  find  in 
violent  paroxyfms  of  the  done  by  the  paflages  being  re¬ 
laxed  loon  after  their  exhibition.  That  diarrhoeas  and 
blunting  the  appetite  in  fome  conditutions,  will  be  the 
confequence  of  their  continuance,  or  exhibition  in  too 
great  quantities,  mud  be  allowed;  but  then  this  is  either 
accidental  to  fome  kinds  of  condilutions,  or  arifes  from 
fome  error  in  ufing  them. 

As  to  the  ladeals  being  obdruded  by  their  ufe,  it  feems 
a  mere  notion,  and  as  much  unlupported  by  experience 
as  that  other  hypothefis,  which  a  late  author,  Dr.  Quin¬ 
cy,  has  been  fond  of  afl'erting :  viz.  that  the  ufc  ofbut- 
ter  is  apt  to  foul  the  glands. 

A  confumption  is  frequently  the  confequence  of  a  neg- 
leded  cold. 

Befides  repeated  fmall  bleedings,  which  is  the  bed  of  all 
remedies  for  diminilhing  the  hedic  fits,  the  faline 
draughts  and  a  cool  diet  are  to  be  ufed.  Colliquative 
fweats  may  be  checked  by  drinking  about  a  pint  of  lime- 
water,  foftened  with  a  little  new  milk. 

In  the  advanced  date  of  a  confumption,  we  may  didin- 
guifli  two  kinds  of  coughs,  one  caufed  by  the  ulcers  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  other  by  a  thin  rheum  falling  upon 
the  fauces  and  trachea.  For  the  fird  of  thefe,  about  ten 
drops  of  balfarn  of  Peru  or  Copaiba  may  be  given  twice 
a  day  in  a  bolus  of  conferve  of  jrofes ;  and  for  the  latter, 

incraffants, 


CON 


rnrraffants,  as  conferve  of  rofes  and  opium  •,  which  laft 
ought  to  be  given  with  camion,  as  bang  apt  to  heat  the 

Co^s^M rriov, ''^Farriery,  is  alfo  a  difeafe  incident  to 
horfes,  confiding  of  a  wade  of  tnufcular  flefh,  attended 
with  a  flow  fever,  fn  this  difo.der  bleeding  in  fmall 
quantities  is  recommended:  mercunal  purges  and  a 
powder  of  native  Cinnabar,  gum  guaucum  and  nitre,  of 
each  one  pound#  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  twice  a 
dav,  fpring  grafs,  and  fait  marfhes,  are  alfo  of  great 
fervice,  when  there  is  any  profpecl  of  recovery. 

CONSUS.  See  Com su a li a.  „  , 

CONTACT,  the  relative  date  of  two  things  that  touc 
earh  Other,  or  vvhofe  furfaces  join  to  each  other  without 
any  interdice.  The  contact  of  two  fphencal  bodies  is 
only  in  one  point ;  and  the  fame  holds  of  a  tangent  and 
thecircumference  of  a ciicle. -Hence,  becaufe  vei y  *e 
furfaces  are  capable  of  touching  in  all  joint,  a  ■ 
cohefion  of  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  their  r  ntafis  hofe 
bodies  will  dick  fader  together,  which  are  capable  o 

10  )  formed  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  ML,  with  the  tan 

gent  H  L,  at  the  place  of  the  nntaB. 

Euclid  demonllrates,  that  the  right  line  H  L,  danding 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  CL.  touches  the  circ.e  only 
in  one  point :  nor  can  there  be  any  other  rrght  line  drawn 

between  the  tangent  and  the  circle. 

Hence,  the  angle  of  contort  is  lefs  than  any  rectilinear 
one  ;  and  the  angle  of  the  femicircle  between  the  radius 
CL,  and  the  arch  ML,  is  greater  than  any  redilintar 

This6 paradox  of  Euclid  has  cxetcifcd  the  svits  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  :  it  was  the  fubjeft  of  a  long  contro.etfy  be- 
tween  Peletarius  and  Clavius  ;  the  firft  ot  whom  main¬ 
tained  the  angle  of  contaB  heterogeneous  to  a  reailincar 
one;  as  a  line  is  heterogeneous  to  a  furface  .  the  latter 
maintained  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  a  formal  treatife  on  the  angle  cj  contad, 
and  of  the  femicircle ;  where,  with  other  great  matne- 
maticians,  he  approves  of  the  opinion  of  Pektanus. 
CONTAGION,  infection ,  or  the  communicating,  or  tran 
^  feriing,  a  difeafe  from  one  body  to  another. 

Contain,  in  fome  difeafes,  is  only  affected  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  contad,  or  touch:  as  the  madnefs  of  a  dog,  which 
is  communicated  by  biting;  and  the  potion  of  the  pox, 
which  is  tran fmif ted  from  the  mfeded  perfon  in  the  ad 
of  copulation.  In  others  it  is  conveyed  by  nifeded 
cloatbs  ;  as  the  itch.  In  others  the  contagion  is  trani- 
mitted  through  the  air  to  a  great  diftance,  by  means  of 
fleams  or  effluvia,  exhaling  from  the  lick  ;  as  m  the 
uagh,  and  other  peftilential  dfftempers  :  in  which 
cafe,  the  air  is  even  faid  to  be  contagious ,  i.  e.  lull  oi  con- 

hftimes  of  peftilential  contagion,  the  phyfician,  and  others 
who  attend  upon  the  fick,  are  in  the  mod  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  the  fame  condition  :  nor  have  any  of 
the  fo  much  boafted  prefervatives  againll  this  been  found 
of  any  confequence  ;  on  the  contrary  the  very  remedies, 
many  of  them  at  leaft,  which  have  been  contrived  on 
this  occafion,  are  very  dangerous  when  lodged  in  impru¬ 
dent  hands,  as  well  as  ufelefs  and  improper  in  all.  1  he 
beft  methods  of  fafety  are  firft  never  to  vifit  a  patient  in 
any  infedious  diforder  when  one  is  failing,  but  fome  ge¬ 
nerous  wine  ought  always  to  be  drank  firft.  borne  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  proper  to  eat  firft  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  foaked  in  vinegar,  either  fimple,  or  with  rue 
firft  (lamped  in  it.  When  one  is  in  the  patient  s  apart¬ 
ment,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  never  to  eat  or  drink 
there,  nor  to  fwallow one’s  fpittle  ;  and  it  is  no  idle  cuf- 
tom  in  thofe  who  are  continually  in  the  infected  room  to 
chew  zedoary,  myrrh,  angelica,  cinnamon,  or  the  like 
warm  and  aromatic  drugs;  for  all  thefe  things  promote 
a  plentiful  difeharge  of  faliva  from  the  mouth,  which  it 
is  certain  when  {wallowed,  cannot  but  often  carry  pei- 
tilential  particles  down  with  it  into  the  ftomach,  whence 
they  will  eafily  find  their  way  into  the  blood,  it  may  be 
added  as  a  good  rule,  that  we  never  ftay  too  long  in  an 
infeded  room  ;  for  a  conftitution  chat  could  have  refilled 
the  contagion  for  a  fmall  time,  may  eafily  be  overpowered 
bv  too  long  a  continuance  in  the  way  of  it.  . 

After  one  is  returned  home  from  a  vifit  of  this  kind,  it 
is  always  proper  to  wafh  one’s  hands  and  mouth  with  vi¬ 
negar  and  water  ;  to  change  cloaths,  hanging  the  former 
in^he  air,  and  then  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor,  as  tea  ol 
fcordium,  fage,  or  other  herbs  of  that  kind,  or,  m  their 
place,  coffee  ;  for  this  opens  the  pores  ;  and  if  any  fmall 
Quantity  of  the  peftilential  virus  ihould  have  mixed  itfelf 
with  the  blood,  expels  it  by  a  gentle  perforation.  It 
may  be  alfo  of  great  afflftance  to  all  about  the  fick,  for 

preventing  them  from  being  infeded,  to  hold  frequently 

fpunges  dipt  in  vinegar  to  their  nofes,  snd  frequently  to 


CON 

fprinkle  vinegar  on  a  red-hot  iron,  in  the  room  to  tou¬ 
red  and  mend  the  air,  and  to  fmoak  tobacco.  Heiller  s 
Surgery,  p.  201.  See  Epidemical. 

CONTARA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  plant,  which  produces  ihe  fala  fanf.fi  Jgnatii,  or  St. 
Ignatius’s  bean. 

CONTARII,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  horfemen,  whofe  chief 
armour  was  the  contus >  a  kind  of  long  (pear. 

CON  TEMPLATION,  an  ad  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  ap¬ 
plies  itfelf  toconfider,  relied  on,  and  admite,  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God,  nature,  See. 

Contemplation  is  the  height  of  perfection  of  the  myftic 
divines.  See  Mystic. 

CON  I  EMPORARY,  or  CoTemporAiut,,  «  perfon,  or 
thing,  of  the  fame  tifne,  or  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age 
with  another.  Sociates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes,  were 
'contemporaries- :  the  beft  hillories  are  thofe  of  eentemperat  y 
authors- 

CONTEMPT,  in  Law,  is  difobedience  to  the  rules  and  or¬ 
ders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  pnnifh  fuch  offence  ; 
and  a  man  may  beimprifoned  for  a  'contempt  done  in  court, 
and  not  for  a-  contempt  out  of  court,  or  fox  private  abuie. 
Cro.  Eliz.  689. 

Attachment  alfo  lies  for  contempt  to  the  court,  to  bring 
in  the  offender  to  anfwer  to  interrogatories,  &c.  and  if 
he  cannot  acquit  himfelf,  he  fliall  be  fined.  1  Lift.  305. 
As  the  degrees  of  this  crime  vary,  the  punifhment  is  lefs 
or  greater ;  fometimes  a  mere  fine,  and  fometimes  impri- 
fonment. 

CONTENEMENT,  a  word,  in  our  Ancient  la ve -bocks* 
about  whofe  fignification  authors  are  not  rightly  agreed. 
According  to  fome,  it  fliould  fignify  the  countenance, 
credit,  or  reputation,  a  perfon  has,  from  and  by  reafon 
of  his  freehold.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  ftat.  1 
Edw.  III.  Ac.  where  it  Hands  as  fynonymous  with  coun¬ 
tenance.  .... 

Others  will  have  it  fignify  what  is  ncceffary  for  the  flip- 
port  and  maintenance  of  men,  according  to  their. fcveral 
qualities,  conditions,  or  ftates  of  life.  I  ii us,  Spelman, 
Centenemintum  eft  ejlimatio,  O'  conditionis  forma,  qua  quis 
in  republica  Jubjifut.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  occurs  in  Magna 
Charta,  cap.  14. 

CONTENT,  in  Mathematics ,  a  term  frequently  ufed  for  the 
capacity  of  a  veffel,  or  the  area  of  fpate  ;  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  matter,  or  fpace,  included  in  certain  bounds. 
The  content  of  a  tun  of  round  timber  is  43  folid  feet.  A 
load  of  hewn  timber  contains  50  cubic  feet ;  in  a  foot  of 
timber  are  contained  1728  cubic  or  fquare  inches,  and 
as  often  as  1 7 28-  inches  are  contained  in  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  be  it  round,  or  fquare  ;  fo  many  feet  of  timber  arc 
contained  in  the  piece. 

In  gauging,  the  gallon  for  beer  and  ale  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
tain  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  wine  gallons  231  ;  the 
gallon  of  dry  meafure  272. 

Hence,  as  oft  as  282  cubic  inches  are  contained  in  any 
veffel,  round  or  fquare  ;  fo  many  gallons  of  ale  or  beer 
holds  ;  and  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  the  other  mea- 


it 


fures. 

Multiply,  therefore,  one  fide  of  a  fquare,  or  oblong,  into 
the  other  ;  and  divide  by  one  of  thofe  numbers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor ;  the  quotient  gives  the 
area  in  gallons,  upon  an  inch  deep.' 

Though  the  work  maybe  confiderably  fhovtened  by  only 
multiplying  the  Tides  of  fquares,  or  the  diameters  of 
rounds,  into  themlelves  ;  the  product  is  the  number  of 
ballons,  and  parts,  the  veffel  contains,  upon  an  inch  in 
depth :  and  when  that  receives  an  augmentation,  by  be¬ 
ing  two,  three,  or  four  inches  deep  it  then  commences 
a  lolid  body,  and  contains  as  many  gallons  and  parts,  as 
it  is  inches  and  parts  deep. 

A  cubic  foot  contains  fix  gallons  and  almoft  a  pint  of 
ale  and  beer ;  and  feven  gallons  two  quarts,  of  wine.  A 
cubic  foot  of  dry  meafure  contains  fix  gallons  and  a 
half,  and  fomething  more.  A  bufhel  of  fait  contains  56 
pounds  avoirdupoife.  See  Gauging. 

CONTEN  TIOUS  jurijdidiion,  in  Law,  denotes  a  court,  of 
affembly,  which  has  a  power  to  judge  and  determine 
differences  between  contending  parties. 

The  lords  chief  juftices,  judges,  &c.  Jhave  a  contentious 
jurif didiion  ;  hut  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  the  commif- 
fioners  of  cuftoms,  Ac.  have  none  ;  being  merely  judges 
of  accounts  and  tranladlions. 

CON TESTATIO  Litis ,  among  Civilians,  denotes  a  gene¬ 
ral  affertion  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  ground  of  adlion, 
which  affertion  is  afterwards  extended  and  maintained  ift 
his  plea. 

CON  TEXT,  among  Divines  and  Critics,  that  part  of  ferip- 
ture,  or  other  writing,  which  lies  about  the  text,  be¬ 
fore  or  after  it,  or  both. 

To  take  the  full  and  genuine  fenfe  of  the  text,  the  con¬ 
text  fhould  be  regarded. 

CON  1  EX  LURE,  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeakingboth 
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of  the  works  of  nature  and  art;  and  denoting  the  dif- 
pofition  and  union  of  the  condiment  parts  with  refpedl 
to  one  another. 

CONTIGNATION,  in  ArchiteCJure,  the  art  or  act  of 
flooring,  by  laying  tigna,  rafters,  together. 

CONTIGUITY,  the  relation  of  bodies  touching  one  an¬ 
other.  See  Continuity. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term,  underftood  of  things 
difpofed  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their  furfaces, 
or  touch. 

The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  contiguous  as  ours 
are,  but  all  infulated. 

Co  NTiGuous  angles ,  in  Geometry ,  are  fuch  as  have  one  leg 
common  to  each  angle  ;  otherwife  called  adjoining  angles , 
in  contradiftindlion  to  thofe  produced  by  continuing  their 
legs  through  the  point  of  contact,  which  are  called  oppo- 
Jile  ox  vertical  angles. 

CONTINENCE,  in  Ethics ,  a  moral  virtue,  by  which  we 
refill  concupifcence.  It  fliould  feem  that  there  is  this 
diftinftion  between  chajlity  and  continence ,  in  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  effort  to  be  chafte,  which  refults  from  confti- 
tution  ;  whereas  continence  appears  to  be  the  confequence 
of  vidlory  gained  over  ourfelves.  The  verb  continere ,  in 
the  Latin,  fignifies  to  retrain. 

CONTINENT,  in  Geography ,  a  terra  firma,  main  land,  or 
a  large  extent  of  country,  not  interrupted  by  Teas:  fo 
called,  in  oppofition  to  ijland,  peninfula,  &c.  See  Earth, 
Ocean,  & c. 

Sicily  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of 
our  antiquaries  have  Hill  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Fiance. 

The  world  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two  grand  continents ; 
the  old  and  the  new  ;  the  old  comprehends  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa  ;  the  new  the  two  Americans,  north  and 
fouth. 

Co  ntinent  caufe  of  a  diltemper  is  that  whereon  the  dif- 
eafe  depends  fo  immediately,  that  it  continues  fo  long  as 
that  remains  and  no  longer. 

Thus  a  Hone  in  the  bladder  may  be  the  continent  caufe  of 
a  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

Continent  fevers ,  a  term  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  fevers  as  continue  through  their  whole  courfe 
exa£lly  in  the  fame  tenor  in  which  they  begun,  without 
the  lead  vifible  intermiflion.  They  are  thus  called  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  the  continuous  fevers,  which,  though  they  never 
regularly  go  off  fo  as  to  have  intermijjions,  yet  have  fre¬ 
quent  remifions.  Of  the  number  of  continent  fevers  are 
the  ephemera,  whether  it  be  ftridlly  diary,  or  continues 
more  days  ;  alfo  the  fynocha,  which  is  called  the  continent 
fever ,  by  way  of  eminence.  Junker’s  Confp.  Med.  p. 
252.  See  Fever. 

CONTINGENCY  of  blood,  in  the  writers  of  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  is  ufed  for  proximity  of  blood.  Bayne,  Crim. 
Law.  p.  48. 

CONTINGENT,  foniething  cafual,  uncertain,  or  depend¬ 
ent  upon  chaNce. 

Contingent,  future,  in  Logic,  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may,  or  may  not,  happen,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  fall  out. 

Contingent  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the  quota  that 
falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion. 

Each  prince  of  Germany,  in  time  of  war,  is  to  furnifli 
fo  many  men,  fo  much  money  and  munition,  for  his  con¬ 
tingent.  By  the  new  treaty  of  Hanover  it  is  ftipulated, 
that  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor,  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  Pruflia  may  furnifh  their  contingents ,  as 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  at  the  fame  time  they  are  at  war 
therewith. 

Contingent  ufe,  in  Lavs,  is  an  ufe  limited  in  a  convey¬ 
ance  of  land,  which  may,  or  may  not,  happen,  to  veit, 
according  to  the  contingency  exprefled  in  the  limitation  of 
fuch  ufe. 

Contingent  legacy,  is  a  legacy  depending  on  the  life  of 
the  legatee  ;  if  it  be  left  to  any  perfon,  when  or  if  he  at¬ 
tains  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  if  he  dies  before  that 
time,  it  is  a  lapfed  legacy;  but  if  it  is  left  to  be  paid 
when  he  attains  that  age,  it  is  a  veiled  legacy  ;  and  if 
the  legatee  dies  his  reprefentatives  fhall  receive  it  out  of 
the  teilator’s  ellate  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  be¬ 
come  payable,  had  the  legatee  lived.  Blacklt.  Com.  vol. 
ii.  p.  513. 

Contingent  remainder ,  in  Law ,  is  where  an  ellate  is  li- 
mitted  to  take  place  in  futuro,  upon  an  uncertain  event ; 
as  where  a  particular  ellate,  which  doth  fupport  a  re¬ 
mainder,  may  or  may  not  determine  before  the  remainder 
may  commence.  ioPiep.85.  See  Remainder. 

Con  tingent  line,  ox  Line  of  Contingency,  in  Dial¬ 
ling,  is  a  line  that  crofi'es  the  sub  stile  at  right  angles. 

Contingents  are  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  mathematicians 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  tancents. 

CONTINUAL  claim.  See  Claim  continual. 
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Continual  proportionals.  When  in  a  feries  of  quantilie.t 
the  firft  is  to  the  fecond  as  the  lecond  to  the  third,  and 
the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  fifth.  See. 
they  are  called  continual  proportionals. 

CONTINUANCE,  in  Laiv,  is  much  the  fame  as  proro¬ 
gation  among  the  civilians.  See  Discontinuance. 

Continuance  of  a  writ ,  or  aClion,  is  its  holding  in  force 
from  one  term  to  another,  in  a  cafe  where  the  lheriff  has 
not  returned,  or  executed,  a  former  writ  iffued  out  in  the 
fame  atlion. 

Con  ri nuance  of  ajftfe.  If  a  record  in  the  treafury  be  al- 
1  edged  by  one  party,  and  denied  by  the  other,  certiorari 
fhall  be  fued  to  the  treafury  and  chamberlain  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  who,  if  they  certify  not  that  the  faid  record  is 
there,  or  likely  to  be  in  the  Tower;  the  king  (hall  then 
fend  to  the  jullices,  repeating  the  certificate,  and  will 
them  to  continue  the  afjife. 

CON  1  iNUANDA  ajjifa.  See  Assisa. 

CONT1NU ANDO,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  where  a  plain* 
tiff  w°Nd  recover  damages  for  feveral  tiefpafTes  in  the 
fame  adlion. 

To  avoid  multiplicity  of  fuits,  a  man  may  in  one  a£lion 
of  trefpafs  recover  damages  for  forty,  or  more,  trefpafles; 
laying  the  firlt  to  be  done  witli  a  continuance  to  the  whole 
time  wherein  the  reft  of  the  trefpalfes  were  done  ;  which 
is  done  in  this  form  :  continuando  tr anfgrejjionem  pi  eediclam, 
& c.  a  praditto  die,  i3c.  ufque,  &c. 

Continuando  proccjfum.  See  ProcessUm. 

CON FINUANS  punilum.  See  Punctum. 

CONTINUATION  of  motion.  See  Motion,  and  Pro¬ 
jectile. 

CON1INUATIVE  conjunftions.  See  Conjunction. 

CONPINUAIO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic ,  is  ufed  to  diredl  a 
finger,  or  player,  to  continue  or  hold  on  a  found,  in 
equal  llrength  or  manner  ;  or  to  continue  a  movement  in 
an  equal  degree  of  time  all  the  way. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual  fever,  is  fuch  a  Fever 
as  lometimes  remits,  but  never  intermits,  or  goes  entirely 
off,  till  its  period.  They  are  thus  called  to  diilinguilh 
them  from  the  continent  fevers. 

A  continual  fever  may  be  defined  to  be  the  continuance  of 
an  increafed  velocity  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
beyond  what  is  natural  to  the  conftitution. 

If  this  velocity  often  decreales  and  rifes  again  to  the  fame 
height,  it  is  called  a  continual  periodical  fever. 

And  if  it  entirely  ceafe  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  or  two,  it 
is  called  an  ephemeris. 

A  continual  fever,  then,  may  remit,  or  abate,  and  increafe 
again,  alternately  ;  but  not  intermit,  which  would  con- 
ftitute  it  an  intermitting  fever,  or  ague. 

Continued  Quantity .  }  SeeCoNTiNuuM, Continuity, 

ContinuedA^,  &c.  J  and  Quantity. 

Continued,  or  thorough  bafs,  in  Mufc ,  is  that  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  play  eonllantly,  both  during  the  recitatives,  and 
to  fuflain  the  choir,  or  chorus. 

Continued  proportion,  in  Arithmetic ,  is  that  wherein  the 
confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  the  fecond — as,  3:61:6:  12.  See  Propor¬ 
tion. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  confequent  of  the  firft  ratio  be 
different  from  the  antecedent  of  the  fecond,  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  faid  to  be  dfcretc  :  as,  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  8.  See  Dis¬ 
crete. 

Continu  ed  zocle,  ox  f ocle ,  m  Architecture.  See  Socle. 

Continued  Attic ,  Community ,  PedeflaL  See  the  fubftan- 
tives. 

CONT1NUI  folutio.  SeeSoLUTio. 

CONTINUITY  is  ufually  defined  among  Schoolmen ,  the 
immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum.  Others 
define  it,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremes  become 
one  :  and  others,  a  ftate  of  body  refulting  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  implication  of  its  parts. 

Continuation  relates  to  duration,  and  continuity  to  extenjion . 
We  fay,  the  continuation  of  a  work,  or  an  adlion  ;  and 
ihe  continuity  of  fpace  or  fize;  continuation  of  the  fame 
conduct  ;  and  continuity  of  the  fame  building. 

Ihere  are  two  kinds  of  continuity ,  mathematical  and  phy- 
fcal.  The  firft  is  merely  imaginary  and  fi£litious  ;  Once 
it  fuppofes  real  or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none. 
Phyfual  continuity  is  llridlly,  that  ftate  of  two  or  more 
parts,  or  particles,  wherein  they  appear  to  adhere,  or 
conftitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity,  or  continuum  ;  or 
between  which  we  perceive  no  intermediate  fpace. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  two  other  forts  of  continuity ; 
viz.  homogenous,  and  heterogenous.  The  firff,  where  our 
fenfes  do  not  perceive  the  bounds,  or  extremes,  of  the 
parts  ;  and  this  agrees  even  to  air,  water,  &c.  'I  he  fe¬ 
cond,  where  our  fenfes  indeed  perceive  the  extremes 
of  certain  parts,  yet  at  the  fame  time  obferve  the  fame 
parts  clofely  linked  to  each  other;  either  in  virtue  of 
their  fituation  or  figure,  &c.  and  this  is  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants. 
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The  continuity  of  bodies  is  a  ftate  merely  relative  to  our 
f^ht  and  touch:  e.  gr.  if  the  diftance  of  two  feparate 
obje&s  be  fuch,  as  that  the  vifual  angle  they  fubtend  is 
infenfible  to  the  eye,  which  it  will  be  if  lefs  than  fixteen 
feconds,  the  tvVo  feparate  bodies  will  then  appear  contiguous. 
Now,  therefultof  feveral  contiguous  objefts  is  a  continuity: 
fo  that  any  number  of  vifible  objects,  being  placed  fo  as 
that  the  diftances  fubtend  angles  of  lefs  than  fixteen  fe¬ 
conds,  they  will  appear  to  form  one  continuum. 

And  hence,  as  we  can  determine  the  diftance  at  which 
any  given  magnitude  becomes  invifible,  it  iseafy  to  find 
at  what  diftance  any  two  bodies,  however  remote  from 
each  other,  will  appear  as  contiguous  ;  and  feveral,  as 
forming  one  continuum.  For  the  phyfical  caufe  of  conti¬ 
nuity ,  fee  Cohesion. 

Leibnitz,  an  eminent  mathematician,  has  fuppofed  what 
he  calls  a  law  of  continuity  to  obtain  in  the  univerfe,  by 
which  law  every  thing  that  is  executed  or  done  in  nature, 
is  done  by  infinitely  fmall  degrees.  He  urges,  that  good 
fenfe  dictates  this  truth,  natura  non  operatur  per  falturn, 
or  that  nothing  can  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
without  palfing  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees. 
Bernouilli  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  9,  feq. 

This  law  feems  fubjedt  to  difficulties  ;  rigoroufly  taken, 
it  fuppofes  attual,  and  yet  infinitely  fmall  changes,  which 
fome  philofophers  cannot  allow  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe 
changes  only  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  but  finite,  the 
law  of  continuity  is  no  lefs  violated  than  if  the  univerfe 
was  fuddenly  to  be  deftroyed,  as  M.  Maupertuis  juftly 
obfeives.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Berlin,  tom.  ii.  p.  28p 
This  law  of  continuity  led  Mr.  Bernouilli  to  reje£t  all 
hard  bodies  as  chimeras,  and  naturally  impoffible. 

CONTINUO,  in  the  Italian  Muftc ,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  bajjb ,  to  fignify  the  thorough  bafs.  Thus  bajfo  conti¬ 
nue  is  the  continual,  or  thorough  bafs.  It  is  fometimes 
marked  in  mufic  books  by  the  letters  B.  C. 

Conti  nuo  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fpecies  of  harmony  men¬ 
tioned  by  Julius  Pollux,  and  which,  fays  Zarlino,  an- 
fwers  to  the  perpetual  burden  of  our  bag  pipes,  which 
now  and  then  mult  be  harmonious. 

CONTINUOUS  fevers.  See  Continued/^?™. 

CONTINUUM,  or  Continued  quantity ,  in  Phyjics ,  de¬ 
notes  a  quantity,  or  co-extenfion,  whofe  parts  are  not 
divided,  but  joined  and  connefted  together  ;  fo  as  to 
leave  no  room  to  determine  where  one  begins,  and  an¬ 
other  ends. 

It  is  controverted,  among  philofophers,  whether  a  conti¬ 
nuum  be  infinitely  divifible,  i.  e.  divifible  into  infinite 
proportionable  parts  ? 

The  ancients  attributed  the  rife  of  water,  in  pumps,  to 
the  love  of  continuity,  and  the  abhorrence  of  a  va¬ 
cuum  ;  becaufe  the  weight  and  preflure  of  the  air  were 
not  then  known. 

Mathematicians  divide  quantity  into  continued,  and 
di/creie. 

Continued  quantity  is  that  expreffed  by  lines,  and  makes 
the  fubjeft  of  geometry. 

Difcrete  quantities  are  thofe  exprefied  by  numbers  which 
make  the  fubjeft  of  arithmetic. 

In  medicine  and  chirurgery,  wounds,  ulcers,  fra&ures, 
Sc c.  are  exprefied  by  the  phrafe  solutio  continui ,  or  fo- 
lution  of  continuity. 

In  a  critical  fenfe,  we  fay,  there  ought  to  be  a  continuity, 
i.  e.  a  connexion  between  the  parts  of  a  difeourfe. 

In  the  epic  poem  particularly,  the  adlion  fhould  have  a 
continuity  in  the  narration,  though  the  events,  or  inci¬ 
dents,  be  not  continued.  As  foon  as  ever  the  poet  has 
opened  his  fubjeft,  and  brought  his  perfons  on  the  ftage, 
the  aftion  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  ;  every  charadler 
mull  be  at  work,  and  no  fuch  thing  as  an  idle  perfon  to 
be  feen. 

F.  Boflu  obferves,  that,  by  retrenching  dull  languifhing 
incidents,  and  intervals  void  of  action,  which  break  the 
continuity,  the  poem  acquires  a  continued  force,  which 
makes  it  run  equally  throughout. 

CON  TOB ABDITES,  a  fe£t  in  the  fixth  century.  Their 
firft  leader  was  Severus  of  Antioch,  who  was  fucceeded 
by  John  the  grammarian,  furnamed  Philoponus,  and  one 
Theodofiusj  whofe  followers  were  alfo  called  Theodo- 
fians. 

Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to  receive  a  book  com- 
pofed  by  1  heodofius  on  the  Trinity,  made  a  feparate 
body,  and  were  called  Contobaldites,  from  I  know  not 
what  place,  which  NLcephorus  does  not  mention,  but 
which  muft  apparently  have  been  the  place  where  they 
held  their  affemblies. 

'I  he  Contolabdites  allowed  of  no  biffiops  ;  which  is  the 
only  circumftance  given  us  concerning  them. 

CONTOPiECTiE,  of  xovtos,  pole,  and  -ethktoj,  compaB, 
in  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  artifts  who  fupported  a  pole  on 
their  foreheads  fo  firmly,  that  boys  could  play,  dance, 
and  wreftle  together  on  it. 
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CONTOR,  or  Cuntor,  a  bird  of  Peru,  faid  to  be  the 
largeft  in  the  world.  With  its  wings  expanded,  it  mea- 
fures  fixteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  tne  one  to  the  other  ;  a 
fingle  feather  of  it  is  four  feet  two  inches  long:  its  beak 
is  ftrong  enough  to  tear  off  the  hide,  and  rip  up  the 
bowels  of  an  ox.  Two  of  them  will  deftroy  a  bull. 
Phil. Tranf.  N°  208.  p.  61.  See  Condore. 

CONTORSiON,  the  adlion  of  twilling,  or  wrefting,  a 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  fituation. 
Rope-dancers  accuftom  thetnfelves  to  contorfions  of  their 
limbs  from  their  you  h,  to  render  the  fibres  of  their  ar¬ 
ticulations  lax  and  fupple,  for  all  kinds  of  poftures. 

ContoRsion,  in  Medicine,  has  many  fignifications.  Firft, 
the  iliac  pajfion  is  thus  called  ;  fecondly,  an  incomplete  dif- 
location  is  thus  named,  when  a  bone  is  partly  forced  from 
its  articulation  ;  thirdly,  a  diflocation  of  the  vertebra:  of 
the  back  Tideways,  or  crookednefs  of  thefe  vertebrae,  are 
called  conto’fons  of  them:  fourthly,  a  diforder  of  the  head 
is  thus  called,  in  which  it  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  fpa-fmodic  contraction  of  the  mufcles  cn  the 
fame  fide,  or  a  palfy  of  their  antagonift  mufcles  on  the 
other.  James’s  Med.  Di£L 

The  cantor fion  of  the  neck  is  ufually  occafioned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nucke,  by  a  relaxation  or  parlayfts,  of  one  of  the 
maftoidal  mufcles  :  for  hence  it  happens,  that  its  anta¬ 
gonift,  whofe  power  is  now  no  longer  balanced,  con- 
t ratling  with  its  proper  force,  draws  the  head  towards 
that  fide. 

He  adds,  that  this  diforder  cannot  be  remedied  too 
fpeedily;  and  preferibes,  from  the  beginning,  liniments 
capable  of  relaxing  and  foftening  the  fibres,  to  be  ufed, 
not  only  to  the  mufcle  in  contrailion,  but  alfo,  and  prin¬ 
cipally,  to  the  paralytic  mufcle,  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
diforder. 

CONTOUR,  outline ,  that  which  terminates  and  defines  a 
figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  (kill  of  the  painter  confifts  in  ma¬ 
naging  the  contours. 

The  contour  of  a  figure  makes  what  we  call  the  draught , 
or  deftgn.  The  contour  of  a  face,  the  Italian  painters  or¬ 
dinarily  call  the  lineaments  of  it. 

CONTOURNE,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  when  beafts  are  re- 
prefented  Handing,  or  running,  with  their  faces  to  the 
finifter-fide  of  the  efcutcheon  ;  they  being  always  fup¬ 
pofed  to  look  to  the  dexter-fide,  unlefs  it  be  ctherwife 
expreffed. 

CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  applied  among  Antiquaries , 
to  a  kind  of  medallions  which  have  a  broad  rifrng  rim  on 
each  fide  ;  and  figures  that  have  fcarce  any  relievo,  in 
comparifon  with  the  true  medallions. 

They  have  their  name  from  their  edges:  which  appear 
as  if  turned  in  the  lathe.  All  we  have  lemaining  of 
thefe  cofitourniated  medals,  feem  to  have  been  ftruck  about 
the  fame  time.  F.  Hardouin  conjectures  them  not  to  be 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century;  other  antiquaries  go 
back  as  far  as  the  fifth  ;  and  others  find  inftances  of  them 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Nero. 

This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  been  appropriated  to  honour  the  memories 
of  great  men  ;  principally,  thofe  who  had  borne  away 
the  prize  at  the  folemn  games  ;  fuch  are  thofe  remaining 
of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid,  Pythagoias,  Socrates,  Apol¬ 
lonius  Tyaneus,  and  feveral  athletae,  whofe  victories  are 
expreffed  on  them  by  palms  and  chariots,  either  bigse, 
or  quadrigae. 

CONTRA,  or  Count fr,  in  Compojition.  See  Counter. 

Contra  apertura ,  in  Surgery,  a  counter  opening.  This  is 
fometimes  very  necefiary  in  wounds  made  by  puncture 
or  a  bullet,  in  order  to  difeharge  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  wound,  and  prevent  its  growing  fiftulous.  James's 
Med.  Dift. 

Contra  formam  coValionis ,  is  a  writ  that  lies  where  a  man 
has  given  lands,  in  perpetualalms,  to  a  religious  houfe, 
hofpital,  fchool,  or  the  like,  and  the  governor,  or  ma¬ 
nagers,  have  alienated  the  lands,  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor. 

This  was  founded  on  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  2.  cap.  41. 

Contra  forman  fioffamenti ,  is  a  writ  for  a  tenant,  who  is 
infeoffed  by  the  lord’s  charter,  to  make  certain  fuit  and 
fervice  to  his  court  ;  and  is  afterwards  diftrained  for  more 
than  is  contained  therein.  Reg.  of  Writs,  fol.  176.  Old 
Nat.  B.  ii.  fol.  162. 

Contra  formam  fatuti,  is  the  ufual  conclufion  of  every 
indittment,  &c.  laid  on  an  offence  created  by  ftatute. 
CONTRABAND,  in  Commerce,  a  prohibited  commodity  ; 
or,  a  merchandize  bought  or  fold,  imported  or  exported 
in  prejudice,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  a  ftate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  thefovereign 
The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  contrabando,  of  contra 
and  bai-gf 1  q.  d.  contrary  to  edict,  or  publication  of  pro¬ 
hibition. 

Contraband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifeations  them- 

felves, 
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felves,  but  do  alfo  fubje£l  all  other  allowed  merchandizes 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  parcel,  or  bale,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c.  which  condudl  them 
to  the  fame. 

There  are  contraband  goods,  which,  befides  confifcation, 
are  prohibited  on  pain  of  death;  as,  v.  gr.  in  France, 
India  and  China  fluffs,  linens,  &c. 

In  England  there  are  two  principal  contraband i  for  expor¬ 
tation,  wools  and  live  fheep,  which  all  ftrangers  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  carrying  out,  on  pain  of  having  the  right 
hand  cut  off;  the  other,  that  of  fheep-lkins  and  calf- 
fkins,  which  all  foreigners  are  in  like  manner  prohibited 
from  exporting,  on  pain  alfo  of  having  the  right  hand 
cut  off ;  yet  the  fubjedls  of  England  are  allowed  to  tranf- 
port  the  fame  from  France  to  England. 

Other  contrabands  for  exportation  are  raw  horns,  white- 
affies,  docking-looms,  or  any  part  thereof,  fullers  earth, 
and  all  rawhides,  or  fkias. 

Of  goods  contraband  as  to  the  import,  there  are  above 
fifty  in  the  lilts  made  in  1662,  and  there  are  twenty- 
five  of  them  which  now  (land  in  the  tariff;  the  non-exe¬ 
cution  of  the  a£ts  of  parliament,  whereby  they  were  im- 
pofed,  feeming  to  have  reftored  them  to  the  freedom  of 
importation. 

The  chief  of  thofe  (till  contrabanded ,  and  not  tariffed,  are 
woollen  caps,  woollen  cloths,  laddies  and  harnefs,  dice, 
billiards,  all  forts  of  tanned,  or  dreffed  hides,  dreffed 
furs,  all  forts  of  flioemaker’s  ware,  locks,  and  divers  forts 
of  cutlers  ware;  all  painted  goods,  except  paper ;  wires, 
buckles,  gold  and  filver  leaf,  and  horns  for  lanterns. 
Since  the  year  1662,  feveral  other  commodities  have  been 
mad c  contraband  •,  particularly  nlk  and  galloons,  laces,  em¬ 
broidery,  fringes,  buttons,  and  other  filk  and  thread  ma¬ 
nufactures;  black  taffeties,  called  alamodes ,  or  luteftring. 
In  1719  and  1720,  an  attempt  was  made  in  parliament 
to  pafs  a  bill  for  putting  gold  and  filver,  whether  in 
coined  fpecies,  or  otherwife,  among  the  number  of  con¬ 
traband  goods  for  exportation  ;  but  in  vain,  by  reafon  of 
the  ftrong  oppofition  made  by  thofe  who  enrich  them- 
felves  by  the  export  of  thefe  metals  ;  which  by  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  are  allowed  to  be  fent  away,  upon  en¬ 
tering  them,  paying  the  duty  of  the  export,  and  making 
oath  of  their  being  foreign,  i.  e.  of  their  not  being  the 
coin  or  plate  of  the  kingdom,  melted  down. 

CONTRACT,  a  mutual  confent  of  twro  or  more  parties, 
who  promife  and  oblige  themfelves  voluntarily,  to  do 
fomething,  pay  a  certain  fum,  or  the  like. 

Sales,  exchanges,  donations,  leases,  &c.  are  fo 
many  different  fpecies  of  contracts. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  Common  Lau> ,  for  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  lawful  con- 
fi  deration  or  caufe. 

As,  if  I  fell  my  horfe  for  money  ;  or  covenant  in  con- 
deration  of  20/.  to  make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thefe  are 
good  contracts,  becaufe  there  is  quidpro  quo.  See  Simple 
and  Specialty. 

Contract  Nude,  and  Quaji.  See  the  adjeflives. 

Contract,  ujurious,  is  a  contrast  to  pay  more  filtered  for 
money  than  the  laws  allow. 

It  is  a  devadavit  in  executors  to  pay  a  debt  upon  an  ufu¬ 
rious  contrast. 

Contract.  In  marriage,  the  Romanids  didinguifh  the 
civil  contrast ,  which  is  the  confent  of  the  parties,  from 
the  facramcnt,  which  is  the  benedi£lion  of  the  pried. 
Thofe  contrasts  are  faid  to  be  null ,  which  the  law  prohi¬ 
bits  :  fuch  are  all  contrasts  between  perfons  incapable  of 
contrasting,  as  minors,  religious,  lunatics,  wives  without 
confent  of  their  hulbands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  indrument  in  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the 
obligation  palled  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contrasts,  and  all  voluntary 
afls,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties  themfelves,  or 
by  one  of  the  witneffes,  or  by  a  domedic  fecretary  of 
one  of  the  parties,  whom  they  call  a  notary,  but  who 
was  no  public  perfon,  as  among  us. 

The  contrast,  when  finifhed,  was  carried  to  a  magidrate, 
who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiving  it  inter  aSta, 
into  the  number  of  the  acts  under  his  jurifdidlion  ; 
giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  and  fealed 
with  his  feal.  Which  pra£lice  palled  into  France,  where 
it  obtained  a  long  time. 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property,  or  power,  inherent 
in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their  former  di¬ 
men  lions. 

For  the  caufe  of  this  property,  which  is  of  the  utmod 
cotifequence  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  fee  Fibre. 

CONTRACTION,  in  Logic,  a  fpecies  of  redudtioft;  where¬ 
in  the  thing  that  reduces  does  alfo  abridge,  or  bring  the 
thing  reduced  into  a  Idler  compafs. 
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The  defign  of  contrast  ion  is  to  bring  things,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  too  lax  aiid  diffofive,  nearer  together  j  that  fo 
their  mutual  1  elation  may  appear  the  more  cleariy,  and 
they  may  better  drengthen  and  fupport  each  other. 

1  o  this  head  are  referred  the  arguments,  as  they  are 
called,  of  poems  and  orations  ■,  the  titles  and  fumtnaries 
of  chapters,  8cc. 

Contraction,  in  Phy/ics,  denotes  a  diminifhirig  of  the 
extent,  or  dimenfions,  of  a  body ;  or  a  bringing  of  its 
parts  clofer  to  each  other;  upon  which  it  becomes  hea¬ 
vier,  harder,  &c.  See  Condensation. 

ContraSiion,  in  this  fenfe,  dands  oppofite  to  dilatation. 

All  bodies  contrast  by  cold,  and  dilate,  or  rarefy,  by 
heat.  See  Rarefaction. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed,  by  anatomical  writers; 
to  exprefs  the  (hrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an  affemblage 
of  fibres  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  fpafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural  con - 
traSlion  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  of  the  pait  cori- 
vulfed. 

On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally  proceed 
from  a  100  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  parts  af¬ 
fected  ;  or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of  comraStion 
neceffary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or  aCtion  of  the 
part. 

In  the  fird,  therefore,  the  animal  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to 
flow  either  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  irregularly  ;  and, 
in  the  lad,  the  animal  fpirits  are  either  denied  a  free 
paffage  into  the  part  affeded,  or  the  tendon  of  the  fibrillse 
is  fuppofed  infufficient  to  promote  the  circulation. 
ContraShon  evidently  appears  to  be  the  true  natural  date 
of  all  mufcles;  for,  if  a  mufcle  be  at  any  time  freed 
from  the  power  of  its  antagonid,  it  is  immediately  found 
to  conf  aSt-,  and  is  not,  by  any  adtion  of  the  will,  or  the 
fpirits,  to  be  reduced  to  a  date  of  dilatation. 

Contraction  of  the  heart,  arteries,  lungs,  &c.  See  Sy¬ 
stole,  Heart,  Artery,  Pulse,  &c. 

Contraction,  in  Grammar,  the  reduction  of  two  vowels, 
or  fyllables,  into  one  ;  as,  maynt,  for  may  not  ;  JhouldJl, 
for  JhouldeJl,  See. 

The  Greeks  abound  with  lontraSlions ,  both  in  their  verbs, 
and  their  nouns. 

CONTR ADICENTE.  See  Nemjnf.  contradicente. 

CONTRADIC  HON,  a  fpecies  of  direCt  oppofition,  where¬ 
in  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofite  to  another. 
The  fchoolmen  ulually  deflne  it,  oppojitio  inter  ens  Gf  non » 
ens,  medio  carens :  where,  by  ens ,  and  non-ens,  are  under- 
dood  any  two  extremes,  whereof  one  affims,  and  the 
other  denies  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  medio  carens,  to  didin- 
guifli  it  from  the  other  fpecies  of  compolition  ;  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  here,  neither  agreeing  in  fubject,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  privation;  nor  in  effence  and  kind,  as  in  con- 

TR  ARIETY. 

Contradiction,  freedom  of.  See  Freedom. 

Contradiction,  imply  a.  See  Imply. 

CON  FR  ADIC  FOR,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  perfon  who  has 
a  right  or  title  to  contradidt  or  gainfay. 

An  inventory  of  the  effedts  of  a  minor  ought  to  be  made 
in  prefence  of  his  guardian,  or  trudee,  who  is  the  legal 
contradiSior :  a  decree  againd  a  farmer  has  no  effedt  on 
the  landlord,  the  fird  not  being  the  legitimate  contra¬ 
diSior. 

CONTRADICTORY  propoftions,  are  oppofites,  one  of 
which  imports  a  mere,  and  naked  denial  of  the  other. 

Of  thefe,  therefore,  one  mud  be  pofitive,  and  the  other 
negative  ;  as  fitting ,  and  not  fitting:  white,  and  not 
white.  ContradiSiory  propofitions  mutually  dedroy  each 
other. 

To  have  two  propofitions  truly  contradiSiory ,  they  mud 
be  oppofite,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  i.  e.  one  mud 
be  univerfal,  and  the  other  particular,  which  make  the 
oppofition  of  quantity  ;  and  the  one  affirmative,  and  the 
other  negative,  which  makes  the  oppofition  in  quality. 
Thus,  v.  gr.  All  ufe  of  wine  and filver  is  evil ;  falfe  :  Some 
ufe  of  wine  and  filver  is  not  evil ;  true.  To  this  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffary,  that  the  one  deny  and  the  other  affirm,  the  fame 
thing,  of  the  fame  fubjedt,  confidered  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumdances  :  unlefs  the  quedion  be  about  an  effential  at¬ 
tribute,  in  which  cafe,  no  regard  is  had  to  circum- 
dances  ;  evety  thing  having  always  its  own  effence.  This 
the  logicians  exprefs  by  ajprmare  id  negare  idem,  de  eodem , 
fecundum  idem. 

There  may  likewife  be  contradiSiory  propofitions  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  fubjedt ;  e.  gr.  an  individual.  Thefe  are  called 
Jingle  contradiSiory  propoftions ;  as  Peter  is  innocent,  Peter 
is  not  innocent ,  or  is  a  criminal.  Now  to  have  thefe  pro¬ 
pofitions  contradiSiory ,  Peter  mud  be  confidered  at  the 
fame  time,  without  which  they  may  be  both  true  :  fince 
there  may  be  a  time  wherein  Peter  was  innocent,  and 
another  wherein  he  was  a  criminal. 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  in  Medicine ,  a  term  applied  to 
that  fpecies  of  fractures,  or  fiffure,  in  the  fkull,  where 
9  the 
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the  Me,  oppofite  to  that  where  the  blow  was  received, 

Thisfpecies  of  fracture  is  taken  notice  of  by  Celfus,  lib 
■viii  cap  4.  yet  JEgineta  denies  the  polTibility  of  it;  and 
is  herein  followed  by  Gorrteus,  and  many  of  the  mo- 
derrs.  Their  thirf  argument  is,  that  the  fkull  is  not  one 
uniform  continuous  bone,  but  is  divided  by  feveral  fu- 
tures,  which  prevent  the  effects  of  a  (troke  from  being 
communicated  to  the  oppofite  part,  and  confine  the  mil- 
chief  to  the  pirr  ftruck.  Here,  fay  they,  if  a  fkull  be 
found  cracked  on  the  oppofite  fide,  or  any  where  but  in 
the  place  where  the  blow  is  immediately  received,  this 
muft  proceed  from  a  fecond  or  third  blow,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  the  patient,  being  flunned,  does  not  remember. 
But  there  are  fo  many  cogent  inftatices  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  queftion,  that  the  reality  of  contra- fjfures  ,s  now 
generally  allowed. 

The  ufual'fymptoms  attending  a  conlra-fijjure,  are  a  deli¬ 
rium,  fometimes  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe  and  mouth,  itu- 
pidity,  and  involuntary  palling  of  the  mine  and  excre¬ 
ments,  and  convulfions.  If  thde  happen,  and  after 
feaich  made  in  the  part  where  the  injury  was  received, 
no  fradurc  or  dtpreffion  of  the  fkull  be  found,  there  is 
a  fufpicion  of  a  contra-fijjurt ;  elpecially  if  the  patient  be 
apt  to  point  to  that  part. 

If  the  fyniptortts  be  by  intervals,  and  not  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  or  there  be  reafon  to  believe  the  Allure  to  have 
reached  only  through  one  of  the  tables,  it  is  fufficient 
to  bare  the  bone,  and  ufe  a  rafpatory  ;  then  to  fill  the 
rima,  or  crack,  with  proper  powders,  as  of  iiis,  gum, 
myrrh,  powder  of  diapente,  &c.  and  above  all  app  y  a 
pledget,  dipped  in  the  tindure  of  euphorbium,  or  of 
equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  honey  of  rofes.  It 
thefe  fail,  the  trepan  mull  be  had  recourfe  to. 
CONTRA-H ARMONICAL  proportion,  that  relation  of 
three  terms,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  firlt  and  le- 
cond  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third,  as  the 
third  is  to  the  firft:. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  3,  5,  and  6,  are  numbers  contra-harmom- 
caliy  proportional ;  for  2  :  1  :  :  6  :  3. 

ffo  find  a  mean  contra-harmonically  proportional  to  two  given 
quantities  :  the  rule  is,  divide  the  fum  of  the  two  Iquared 
numbers  by  the  fum  of  the  roots  ;  the  quotient  is  a  con¬ 
tra  harmonically  mean  proportional  between  the  roots. 
CON  I  R  A-INDICATION,  is  an  indication  which 
forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main  fcope  of  a  difeafe 
points  out. 

Suppole,  e  gr.  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit  were 
judged  proper ;  if  the  patient  be  fubjed  to  a  vomiting 
of  blood,  it  is  a  fufficient  contra-indication  as  to  its  exhi¬ 
bition. 

CONTRALTO,  in  Mufic.  See  Counter -Tenor. 
CONTR  AM  AND  ATIO  Placiti,  in  Law-Books,  fignifies 
a  refpiting,  or  giving  the  defendant  farther  time  to  an- 
fwer ;  or  an  imparlance,  or  countermanding  of  what 
was  formerly  ordered.  See  Countermand. 
CONTRAMANDATUM,  a  lawful  excufe  which  the  de¬ 
fendant,  by  his  attorney,  alledgeth  for  himfelf  to  ffiew 
that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  to  complain,  Ji  dies  placiti 
Jit  contramandatus.  11  Hen.  1.  See  the  article  Coun¬ 
termand. 

CONTRA  MURE,  in  Fortification,  an  outwall,  built  about 
the  main  wall  of  a  city.  See  Rampart. 

Con  tramure,  in  Civil  Architecture.  See  CounteR- 

MURE. 

CONTRA-Paffi/r,  in  Mufic.  See  the  article  Counter- 
point. 

CONTRAPOSITION,  in  Logic.  See  the  article  Conver¬ 
sion. 

CONTRARIENTIUM  Rotulus.  See  the  article  Rotu- 

LUS. 

CONTRARIETY,  that  which  denotes  two  things  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other. 

Contrariety  confifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms  imports 
a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be  the  contrail, 
or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of  which  implies  the 
abfence  of  the  other. 

Contrariety,  freedom  of.  See  Freedom. 

CON  TRARIES,  are  pofnive  opposites  ;  which  being  of 
the  fame  kind,  or  fame  common  nature,  and  fubfifting 
by  turns  in  the  fame  fubjed,  are  as  remote  from  each 
other  as  poffible,  and  mutually  expel  each  other.  Such 
are  whitenefs  and  blacknefs,  cold  and  heat,  &c. 

Hence,  properly  fpeaking,  only  qualities  can  be  contra¬ 
ries  :  contrariety ,  in  effed,  only  agrees  to  qualities  per  fe  ; 
to  other  things  it  agrees  per  accidens,  or  in  ordine  ad  qua - 
litatem. 

Contrary,  however,  is  often  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive 
fignification,  viz.  for  any  inconfilfence  or  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  nature  and  qualities  of  things.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  maxim  in  Phiiofophy,  that  contraria  juxta  fe  pofita 
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rnagis  elucefeunt :  contraries  fet  off  one  another*  In  (his 
fenle  is  the  word  contrary  ufed  in  the  fchools  ;  and  hence 
an  argument  e  tontrano .  .  . 

This  method  of  proving  things  e  eontrana,  is  much 
ufed,  and  with  good  fuccefs,  by  F.  Bourdaloue,  in  his 
Sermons. 

Contrary,  in  Rhetoric.  F.  de  Colonia  lays  down  three 
kinds  of  contraries  in  rhetoric  ;  viz.  adverfatives ,  pnva- 
tives ,  and  contradictories . 

Adverfatives  are  thofe  that  differ  much  in  the  fame  thing* 
as  virtue  and  vice,  wav  and  peace  .  thlis  Tully,  Si  Jlul— 
t'ltiain  fu gi mu s, Jap ientiam Jequarnur  ;  &  bonitatem,  ft  mali- 
tiam.  And  Quintillian,  malorum  catifa  helium  ejl,  ent  emen - 
datio  pax.  Drances  argues  thus  in  Virgil. 

Nulla  falus  hello:  pacem  te  pofcimUs  omnes. 

Privatives  are  habits  and  their  privations.  Contradicto¬ 
ries,  are  thofe,  one  whereof  affirms,  and  the  other  denies, 
the  fame  thing,  of  the  fame  fubjed. 

Contrary  propofitions ,  in  Logic ,  univerfal  propofitions, 
one  of  which  affirms,  and  the  other  denies,  the  fame 
predicate  of  the  fame  fubjed  :  as  every  fquare  is  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  and  no  fquare  is  a  parallelogram.  Thefe  propofi- 
fitions  differ  in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  dilfinguifhed  irom  contradictory  propofi¬ 
tions,  which  differ  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Contrary  propofitions  cannot  be  both  true,  but  may  both 
be  falfe,  whereas,  in  contradictory  propofitions  one  is 
neceffarily  true,  and  the  other  falfe. 

Contrary  point  of  flexure.  See  Point. 

CONTR  AST,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  expreffesan  oppo¬ 
fition  or  difference  of  pofiuon,  attitude,  &c.  of  two 
or  more  figures  ;  contrived  'o  make  a  variety  in  a  paint¬ 
ing,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  conlrafiare,  to  oppofe,  or 
thwart ;  and  that,  according  to  M.  Huet,  from  the  Latin 
contra  Jiatio. 

Thus,  when  in  a  group  of  three  figures,  one  appears  in 
front,  another  ffiews  his  hind-parts,  and  thethirdis  placed 
Tideways,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  contrajl. 

M.  de'  Tiles  defines  contrajl  an  oppofition  between  the 
lines  w'hich  form  the  objeds ;  by  means  whereof  they 
tend  to  fet  off  one  another. 

A  contra/1,  well  managed,  is  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
of  a  painting.  The  contrajl  is  not  only  to  be  oblerved  in 
the  pofition  of  feveral  figures,  but  alio  in  that  of  the 
feveral  members  of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the  right 
arm  advance  the  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindmoft : 
if  the  right  eye  be  direded  one  way,  the  right  atm  is  to 
go  the  contrary  way,  &c.  The  conn afi  muft  be  pur- 
fued,  even  into  the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  Architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  variety  :  as  is 
done  in  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  pedi¬ 
ments  are,  alternately,  arched  and  angular. 

Contrast -wheel,  in  Clock-work.  See  Wheel,  Clock, 
and  Watch. 

CONTR AV ALL ATION,  line  of,  in  Fortification,  is  a 
trench,  guarded  with  a  parapet ;  made  by  the  befiegers, 
betwixt  them  and  the  place  befieged,  to  fecure  themfelves 
on  that  fide,  and  ftop  the  fillies  of  the  garrifon. 

It  is  without  mufleet  fliot  of  the  town,  and  fometimes 
goes  quite  round  it,  fometimes  not,  according  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  finds  occafion.  The  army,  forming  a  fiege,  lies 
between  the  line  of  circumv  allation  and  contraval- 
lation.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed. 

CONTRAVENTION,  a  man’s  failure  of  performing  or 
difeharging  his  word,  obligation  or  duty,  or  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  place.  The  penalties  impofed  in 
cafes  of  contravention,  only  pafs  for  comminatory. 

In  a  more  limited  fenfe,  contravention  implies  the  non¬ 
execution  of  an  ordinance,  or  edid. 

Contravention  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  degree  below  preva¬ 
rication;  and  to  be  only  the  effed  of  negligence  or 
ignorance. 

CONTRAYERVA,  Dorfienia,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
tetrandr ia  monogytua  clafs.  Its  charaders  are  thefe  .  it 
hath  one  common  involucruni,  fituated  vertically,  upon 
which  fit  fo  many  fmall  flowers,  which  have  no  petals, 
but  four  ffiort  ftamina;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  a 
roundiffi  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  Tingle  feed 
inclofed  in  the  common  flcfliy  receptacle.  There  arc 
three  fpecier,  which  are  natives  of  Spanifh  America. 
Thefe  plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe;  nor  wa* 
it  known  what  the  plant  was  whofe  roots  were  imported, 
and  had  long  been  ufed  in  medicine  in  England,  until 
the  late  Dr.  Houfton  informed  us  :  for  although  F.  Plu- 
mier  had  difeovered  one  fpecies  of  this  plant,  and  had 
given  the  name  of  Dorfienia  to  the  genus,  yet  he  Teems 
not  to  have  known  that  the  contrayerva  was  the  root  of 
that  plant.  Miller’s  Card.  Did.  _ 

The  contrayerva  root  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  fir 
1  Francis 
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Francis  DrAke,  about  the  year  1 5B r,  and  from  him 
called  Drakena.  It  is  efteemed  a  very  great  allexiterial, 
and  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  poifon. 

Its  juice  is  a  violent  poifon,  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  Peru¬ 
vians  to  poifon  their  arrows.  Coritrayerva  fignifies  coun- 
ter-poi/on,  became  the  root  of  it  is  faid  to  be  an  antidote 
againit  the  poifon  of  its  juice. 

The  root  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  iris,  reddifh  without, 
and  white  within,  knotty  and  fibrous.  To  be  good,  it 
muft  be  new,  heavy ,  and  of  a  duiky  red  colour.  In  f.nell 
it  refembles  fig-leaves  ;  its  tafle  is  aromatic,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fomewhat  of  acrimony.  It  is  diaphoretic  and 
antifeptic,  and  is  ufed  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  malignant  kind. 

There  is  an  officinal  compofition,  which  takes  it  name 
from  this  root,  prepared  with  it,  mixed  with  the  tefta- 
ceous  powders,  called  lapis  contrayerva.  The  London 
college  dire£ts  it  to  be  made  of  the  compound  powder  oi 
crab’s  claws  one  pound  and  a  half,  and  of  contraycva 
root  five  ounces,  mixed  and  powdered.  Both  the  root 
and  lapis  are  of  great  efficacy  in  the  fmall-pox  mealies, 
fevers,  and  in  all  cafes  where  either  a  diaphorefis  or 
prefpiration  is  required  ;  its  fuccefs  being  much  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  the  Galcoign’s  powder;  which, 
among  the  more  knowing,  is  now  very  much  ddpifed. 

It  is  agreed  on  by  the  generality  of  writers,  that  the  con¬ 
trayerva  root  is  one  of  the  bell  anti-epidemics  yet  known. 
Dr.  Hodges,  in  his  treatife  of  the  laid  London  plague, 
has  a  recipe,  which  he  fays  was  attended  with  great  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  of  which  this  root  was  one  of  the  chief  in¬ 
gredients. 

There  is  another  kind  of  contrayerva  brought  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  more  ordinarily  called  sf  rpentari  a  :  this  is  very, 
aromatic;  it  is  but  feldom  preferibed  fingly,  though  fait) 
to  have  the  fame  fuccefs  againll  poifons  and  venoms  with 
the  contrayerva  of  Peru-  This  is  an  excellent  fubftitute 
for  the  cont>aye>va.  See  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  and  Neu¬ 
man’s  Chem.  Works. 

CONTRE-BEND,  ill  Heraldry.  The  bar  is  called  a  contre- 
bend  or  counter -band,  becaufe  it  cuts  the  fhield  contrary, 
and  oppofite  ways. 

They  alfo  fay,  contr  e-chevron,  contre-pal,  &c.  when  there 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofite  to  each 
other ;  fo  as  colour  be  oppofed  to  metal,  and  metal  to 
colour.  And  the  coat  is  faid  to  be  contre  or  counter-paled, 
counter-bended ,  counter- feffed,  counter- ccmponed,  or  counte-- 
bar>  edy  when  fo  divided. 

Counter-quartered ,  is  when  one  of  the  quarters  is  quartered 
again  ;  hence  alfo  counter-jlowered ,  counter-coloured,  See. — 
Animals  are  faid  to  be  counter-pajfant ,  when  one  paffes  on 
one  fide,  and  another  on  another.  See  Count er- 
Componed,  Counter-Changed,  Counter-Che- 
vroned,  Ermine,  Counter-Quartered,  &C. 

CouNTER-jf’acHi?  d'Hironde,  in  Fortification.  See  Queue, 

he. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s  quota, 
or  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or  common 
expence. 

Contributions  are  either  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
imports;  or  voluntary ,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  fome  undertaking  for  the  interelt  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofitions  paid 
by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves  from  being 
plundered,  and  ruined  by  the  enemy’s  army. 

The  peafanrs  till  their  ground  under  the  faith  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound  peace. 

CONTRIBUTION E  facienda ,  a  writ  which  lies  where  fe- 
veral  perfons  are  jointly  bound  to  the  fame  thing,  and 
one  or  more  of  them  refufe  to  contribute  their  fhare. 

If  tenants  in  common,  or  joint,  hold  a  mill  pro  indivifo, 
and  equally  {hare  the  profits  thereof;  the  mill  falling  to 
decay,  and  one  or  more  of  them  refufing  to  contribute  to 
its  reparation,  the  reft  {ball  have  the  writ  de  contributione 
facienda  to  compel  them.  And  if  there^  be  three  copar¬ 
ceners  of  land  that  owe  fuit  to  the  lord’s  court,  and  the 
eldeft  performs  the  whole  ;  then  may  (he  have  this  writ 
to  compel  the  refufers  to  a  contribution. 

CONTRITION,  \n  Theology,  exprefles  a  real  forrow,  re- 
fulting  from  the  thought  of  having  offended  God  ;  from 
the  foie  confideration  of  his  goodnefs.;  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  puniffiment  the  fin  is  entitled  to. 

Some  of  the  Romiffi  doctors  avow,  notwithftanding  the 
practice  of  their  church,  that  cent' it  ion  is  valid,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  every  thing  necefiary  to  obtain  pardon,  with¬ 
out  the  ceremony,  or,  as  they  call  it  the  facramcnt  of 
confeffion  and  abfolution. 

And  in  this  they  make  the  difference  between  contrition 
and  attrition  to  confift.  Th  s  dodrtrinc  was  main¬ 
tained  by  F.  Seguenot  upon  St.  Auguftine :  but  it  was 
cenfured  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 

CONTROL.  See  CoMPTROL. 

Vol.  I.  N9  iso. 
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CONTROLLER.  See  Comptroller. 

CON  TROVER,  irl  Law,  he  who  of  his  own  head  devifes 
or  invents  falfe  or  feigned  news. 

CON  TROVERSIAL  divinity.  See  Polemical  divinity. 

CON  I'UMACY,  in  Law,  a  refufal  to  appear  in  court  when 
legally  fummoned  ;  a  difohedience  to  the  rules  and  or¬ 
ders  of  a  covin  having  power  ro  puniffi  fuch  offence. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  -natters  5 
but  more  rarely  in  the  firft,  wheein  the  words  default  i 
find  contempt,  ordinarily  fiipply  its  place:  the  refunding 
of  the  charges  ot  contempt,  judged  at  the  hearing,  is 
alfo  the  penalty  of  contuYnicy.  In  a  criminal  fenfe,  the 
contumacious  is  condemned,  not  becaufe  the  crime  is 
proved  on  him,  but  becaufe  he  is  abfent. 

By  the  Roman  laws,  there  was  no  procefo  in  cafe  of  con¬ 
tumacy,  during  the  firft  year  of  aofence  :  they  only  took 
ail  inventory  of  the  gOods  of  the  fugitive,  and,  if  he 
died  in  the  year,  he  died  integri  fatus  ;  but,  after  the 
year  wjs  expired,  he  was  deemed  culpable. 

Ill  England,  contumacy  is  to  be  profecuted  to  outlawry. — ■ 
In  France,  all  contumacies  are  annulled,  if  the  accused 
make  his  appearance  in  five  years  :  if  he  die  in  that  time, 
his  relations  are  allowed  to  purge  his  memory. 

CONTUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  long  fpear,  chiefly  ufed 

by  the  horfe. 

CON  FUSION,  brief,  in  Medicine,  a  folutioti  of  continuity; 
either  in  fleffi  or  bone,  occafioned  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  a 
violent  prefiure,  whereby  the  llefli  is  damaged,  but  with¬ 
out  any  external  rupture,  or  any  manifeft  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  effiufion  of  blood  enfues,  from  feveral  lit¬ 
tle  broken  veflels,  fo  as  to  difcolour  the  fkin,  though  it 
doth  not  make  its  way  through  the  pores. 

Or,  contufions  may  be  defined  a  particular  fort  of  tumors; 
attended  with  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  part  af- 
fefted,  and  generally  with  an  inflammation,  difcoloura- 
tion,  and  pain. 

Contufons ,  are  eithef  internal  ox  external.  When  from  any 
external  injury,  there  proceeds  an  internal  diforder,  e.  gr. 
an  afthma,  fpitting  ot  blood,  or  the  like,  the  conlujion  is 
faid  to  be  internal.  If  only  external  fymptoms  appear, 
as  a  tumor,  blacknefs,  &c.  it  is  termed  external. 

When  the  fmall  veflels  and  fibres  have  been  broken  by  a 
cont’fon,  the  fluids  that  were  contained  in  them  will  be 
forced  out,  and  hence  will  proceed  obftruftions,  corrup¬ 
tions,  inflammation,  and  ulcers,  or  even  a  gangrene,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  caufe,  and  the  nature 
of  the  affe&ed  part.  When  a  bony  part  is  the  fubjeft  of 
a  contufton,  the  fame  mifehiefs  will  enfue  from  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  periofteum,  as  happen  to  the  pericra¬ 
nium  in  wounds  of  the  head;  and  wrhert  the  medullary 
juice  of  the  bones  is  affedfed,  very  violent  diforders  are 
to  be  expedited,  though  the  bone  is  not  fradtured.  When 
contufions  happen  on  the  joints,  they  ufually  bring  on  vio¬ 
lent  pains  and  inflammations,  convulfions,  gangrenes, 
fphacelus,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  caries ;  and  the 
fame  mifehiefs  will  indeed  fometimes  happen  from  con¬ 
tufions  of  the  mufcular  parts.  When  the  internal  parts 
are  contufed  great  mifehiefs  ufually  enfue  ;  but  thefe  en¬ 
tirely  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  injured  part;  thefe 
are  fometimes  inflammations,  ruptures  of  the  veflels,  va¬ 
rices,  aneurifms,  haemorrhages,  ftagnation  of  the  fluids, 
corruptions,  gangrene,  and  fuppuration,  and  very  often 
death  is  the  neceflary  attendant  on  thefe  fymptoms. 
When  the  head  receives  a  confiderable  contufton ,  the 
fenfes  are  taken  away,  the  limbs  become  either  con  vulfed, 
or  rigid,  and  death  prefently  follows.  In  contufions  ot" 
the  thorax,  a  difficulty  of  breathing  follows,  with  fpit¬ 
ting  of  blood,  fainting  fits,  inflammation,  and  uicers  of 
the  lungs  and  death.  Alter  contufims  of  the  abdomen 
we  may  expect  vomitings  of  blood,  inflammations,  fup- 
purations,  or  gangrenes  of  the  vifeera,  and  at  length 
death  ;  but  if  any  large  internal  veffel  is  burft  by  the 
blow,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  patient  dies  upon  the  fpot, 
even  though  there  be  no  mark  of  violence  left  upon  the 
external  parts.  Laftly,  if  the  eye  is  contufed ,  tumor  and 
inflammation  will  fucceed,  and  frequently  lofs  of  fight. 
Thefe  are  the  effedts  of  violent  contufons  on  the  different 
parts.  In  the  cure  of  flight  contufions  the  principal  care  is 
to  divide  the  infpiftated  fluids,  and  prevent  theparts  from 
fuppurating,  or  being  affedted  by  the  gangrenes  :  this 
may  be  done  by  hot  wine,  fpiiit  of  wine,  fpirit  of  wine 
with  camphor,  or  Hungary  water  ;  or  by  applying  cold 
water,  or  vinegar  mixed  with  fait,  to  the  part ;  or  by 
clapping  a  broad  piece  of  money,  or  a  plate  of  lead,  upon 
the  tumor,  and  fattening  it  on  with  a  very  tight  bandage  ; 
or  linen  rags  dipped  in  freffi  warm  urine  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part.  Tiicfe  different  methods  fucceed  very 
well  in  tumors  of  the  foreheads  of  children  from  falls, 
or  any  other  flight  contufton  in  perfons  of  a  tender  make. 
Larger  contufons  are  to  be  fomented  with  decodtions  of 
the  warm  herbs,  as  fcordium,  favin,  fouthermvood,  a  id 
fuch  like,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  wine,  or  with  Tilt 
11  K  water; 
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tvater;  great  benefit  alfo  arifes  from  applying  to  the 
parts  a  fponge  dipped  iri  a  decoftion  of  Venice  foap 
made  in  frefh  urine,  or  warm  applications  of  lime-water, 
fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  vinegar  with  litharge,  and 
vinegar  with  carraway  feeds  boiled  in  it.  But  when  the 
contufion  is  fo  violent,  that  it  is  apparently  impoffible  to 
divide  the  ftagnating  fluids,  and  return  them  into  circu¬ 
lation,  and  the  parts  are  tending  towards  a  gangrene, 
they  mud  be  fcarified  without  delay,  and  by  this  means 
the  ftagnating  fluids  will  be  let  out,  and  all  danger  of 
fuppuration  and  gangrene  prevented.  After  fcarification 
warm  fomentations  are  to  be  ufed,  and  the  tumor  fhould 
be  well  rubbed  with  warm  cloths  before  it  is  fomented, 
which  will  fteep  the  blood  in  its  fluid  ftate ;  or,  if  it  is 
already  concreted,  will  divide  it,  and  make  it  fit,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  veflels,  or,  at  lead,  to  efcape  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin.  Into  all  thefe  fomentations  it  is  very 
proper  to  put  wine,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  elfe  fome  other 
fpirituous  liquor  ;  but  if  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  fait  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  ufed,  which,  if  you  are  not  near  the  fea,  may 
be  had  by  adding  a  handful  of  fait  to  a  quart  of  water ; 
attenuating  decociftions  muft  alfo  be  taken  inwardly  •,  and 
bleeding,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits,  is  extremely  ne- 
ceffary. 

It  fometimes  happens,  when  the  contufed  parts  lie  very 
deep,  or  when  the  furgeon  does  not  ufe  the  proper  means, 
or  the  patient  refufes  to  fubmit  to  proper  treatment,  that 
the  ftagnating  fluids  will  corrupt  and  fuppurate.  When 
a  fuppuration  on  thefe  occafions  is  once  begun,  it  muft 
be  carried  on  and  forwarded  by  emollient  cataplafms 
made  of  mallow,  marilimallow,  and  white  lily  roots, 
linfeed,  fenugreek  feed,  pellitory,  mercury,  and  other 
herbs  of  that  kind,  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  emol¬ 
lient  oils  of  lilies,  chamomile,  & c.  Thefe  muft  be  laid 
on  the  part  as  hot  as  they  carl  be  borne  ;  and  fometimes 
it  is  neceflary  to  add  the  warm  herbs,  fuch  as  onions,  See. 
and  the  gums,  as  galbanum,  ammoniacum,  and  the  others 
of  that  kind.  Sometimes,  in  fmall  contufions ,  a  plafter 
of  diachylon  with  the  gums,  without  any  other  applica¬ 
tion,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

When  the  whitenefs  and  foftnefs  of  the  tumor  evidently 
fhew  that  the  matter  is  formed,  and  fit  to  be  difeharged, 
the  part  is  to  be  laid  open  with  a  knife,  and,  after  the 
difeharge  of  the  matter,  muft  be  healed  in  the  common 
way.  Large  contufions  are  frequently  attended  with  vio¬ 
lent  inflammations  and  gangrenes:  in  this  cafe  numerous 
and  deep  incifions  muft  be  made  on  the  part,  and  the 
wounds  dreffed  with  Venice  treacle,  foftened  with  fpirit 
of  wine  with  camphor,  applying  at  the  fame  time  exter¬ 
nally  the  warm  fomentations.  And  when  the  parts  are, 
from  very  large  and  defperate  contujions,  abfolutely  fpha- 
celated,  the  limb  muft  be  taken  off  in  time. 

In  cafe  of  inward  contufions ,  bleeding  the  patient  is  always 
neceflary,  and  balfamics  muft  be  given  internally :  fuch 
are  fpermaceti,  powder  of  rhubarb,  Irifti  flate,  oleagi- 
ou?,  and  pettoral  medicines,  See.  Externals  proper 
for  contufions ,  are  liniments,  or  ointments  of  marfhmal- 
lows,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fpirit  of  wine,  with  cam¬ 
phor  ;  proper  fomentations,  and  {Lengthening emplafters, 
as  that  of  oxycroceum,  See.  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  contufion ,  and  part  contufed,  requires. 

Contusions  of  the  cranium.  When  the  cranium  is  vio¬ 
lently  contufed,  it  will  be  difeovered  by  the  tumor  and 
foftnefs  of  the  part,  by  the  feparation  of  the  integuments 
from  the  cranium,  and  by  the  collection  of  ftagnating 
blood  which  appears  to  be  confined  under  the  lkin.  In 
this  cafe  you  are  to  endeavour  to  divide  the  confined 
fluids,  by  attenuating  medicines  externally  applied,  or  to 
difeharge  them  by  making  an  opening  with  a  knife ;  or, 
laftly,  to  bring  them  to  a  fuppuration.  When  the  extra- 
vafation  of  fluids  is  very  confiderable,  it  is  beft  to  dif- 
charge  the  greateft  part  of  them  inftantly  by  incifions,  and 
what  remains  will  then  eafily  be  dilperfed,  by  apply¬ 
ing  fomentations,  and  medicated  bags  of  the  warm 
herbs,  rue,  wormwood,  favin,  fcordium,  &c.  quilted 
into  bags,  and  boiled  in  wine,  or  in  water,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  malt  or  melaffes  fpirit.  But 
where  it  is  found  inpra&icable  to  divide  and  attenuate 
the  ftagnating  fluids,  the  fuppuration  of  them  muft  be 
attempted  •,  and  if  the  contufion  hath  been  but  fmall,  after 
the  fuppuration  is  formed,  and  the  matter  difeharged, 
the  wound  will  eafily  heal,  by  the  application  of  a  vul¬ 
nerary  balfam. 

In  violent  contufions ,  when  there  is  no  opening,  but  a 
very  fmall  one,  the  wound  muft  be  enlarged  with  the 
knife,  to  prevent  the  neighbouring  parts  from  being  cor¬ 
roded  ;  and  by  this  means  the  wound  will  be  eafily  cleanf- 
ed,  and  the  cure  performed  by  the  method  before  laid 
down.  When  the  pericranium  is  wounded,  but  not  in 
fo  great  a  degree  as  to  lay  the  cranium  bare,  the  wound 
is  to  be  dreffed  with  warm  balfam ic  medicines.  But 
where  the  cranium  is  expofed  and  laid  bare,  its  external 


lamella  being  robbed  of  its  nourifliment,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  veflels  by  which  it  was  conftantly  fupplied,  it 
Mull  lofe  its  natural  colour,  and  become  yellow,  livid, 
black,  and,  by  degrees,  feparate  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  exfoliate,  which  will  greatly  protradl  the  cure 
of  the  wound.  To  haften  this  exfoliation,  the  furgeon 
ought  to  bore  feveral  holes  through  the  denudated  part 
as  deep  as  the  diploe,  with  an  awl,  or  fuch  like  inftru- 
rnent.  This  operation  not  only  forwards  the  exfoliation 
of  the  part,  but  makes  way  alfo  for  the  fprouting  up  of 
new  veflels.  The  drefling,  which  ought  to  be  repeated 
each  time  with  great  expedition,  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
following  manner  :  when  the  wound  is  well  cleaned, 
pledgits  thoroughly  faturated  with  the  mild  balfamics 
M’ith  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  honey  of  rofes, 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  injured  part  of  the  cranium  ;  over 
thefe  a  flicking  plafter  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  over  that  the 
proper  bolfter  and  bandage.  Thefe  applications  fhould 
be  continued  till  the  cranium  appears  found,  and  the 
wound  in  a  condition  to  heal.  Heifter’s  Surg.  p.  84. 

Contusions  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

CONVALESCENCE,  in  Medicine ,  the  infenfible  recovery 
of  health  ;  or  that  ftate  in  M'hich  after  the  cure  of  a  dis¬ 
order,  the  body,  M'hich  has  been  reduced,  has  not  yet  re¬ 
gained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume  its  pou'ers."  Pro¬ 
per  aliments  conduce  to"thc  re-ftablifliment  of  the  lan¬ 
guid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  tone  of  the  bowels  is  U'eak- 
cned,  the  digeftive  faculty  is  not  equal  to  its  office,  which 
is  fheurn  by  light  fweats  over  the  u’hole  body ;  and  the 
fmalleft  excefs  in  this  refpecl,  is  oftentimes  the  occafion 
of  dangerous  relapfes.  A  perfon  in  this  ftate  is  like  a 
taper  relumined,  M'hich  the  leaft  degree  of  wind  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  extinguifli.  Encycl. 

CONV  ALL  ARIA,  in  Botany.  See  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

CONVENT,  a  monastery  of  religious,  of  either  fex. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  convenlus ,  meeting,  of 
convenire,  to  come  together. 

CONVEN  TA  pafla.  See  Pacta. 

CONVEN  IICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent-,  denoting  pro¬ 
perly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  affembiy,  of  a  part  of  the  monks 
of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party  in  the  eledlion 
of  an  abbot. 

From  the  ill  ufe  of  thefe-affemblies,  the  word  is  come 
into  difrepute;  and  now  {lands  for  any  mifehievous,1  fe- 
ditious,  or  irregular  aflembly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the 
occidentals  always  efteemed  the  fifth  general  council 
an  unlawful  conventicle.  The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by 
fome,  to  have  been  firft  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools 
of  Wicklift,  and  has  been  ufed  fince  to  fignify  the  reli¬ 
gious  affemblies  of  all  in  this  country  who  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  eftablifhed  doctrines  and  M-orihip  of  the 
church  of  England. 

By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1.  it  is  ena£led,  that  if  any  perfons 
of  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom, 
{hall  be  prefent  at  any  conventicle ,  where  there  are  five  or 
more  affembled,  they  {hall  be  fined  5 j.  for  the  firft  of¬ 
fence,  and  1  or.  for  the  fecond;  and  perfons  preaching 
incur  a  penalty  of  20/.  Alfo  buffering  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  a  houfe,  Sec.  is  liable  to  20/.  penalty.  Juftices 
of  peace  have  power  to  enter  fuch  houies,  and  feize  per¬ 
fons  affembled,  See.  And  if  they  negleCt  their  duty, 
they  {hall  forfeit  100/.  And  if  any  conftable,  Sec.  know 
of  fuch  meetings,  and  do  not  inform  a  juftice  of  peace, 
or  chief  magiftrate,  Sec.  he  lhall  forfeit  5/.  But  the  ift 
W.  and  M.  cap.  18.  ordains,  that  proteftant  diffenters 
(hall  be  exempted  from  penalties  ;  though  if  they  meet  in 
a  houfe  with  the  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch 
diffenters  (hall  have  no  benefit  from  iW.  and  M.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  government,  Sec.  prefent  at  any  conventicle , 
at  which  there  fhall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  familv 
be  not  prayed  for  in  exprefs  u'ords,  fiiall  forfeit  40/.  and 
be  difabled.  Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2. 

CONVENTION,  in  our  Law-Books,  is  ufed  when  a  par¬ 
liament  is  called,  which  fits  and  is  diffolved  without  any 
a£l  palled,  or  judgment  given.  It  is  then  faid  not  to  be 
z  jcjfion  of  parliament,  but  a  convention. 

Convention  of  Rouen,  the  fame  with  burse  of  Rouen 
Convention,  a  treaty,  contract,  or  agreement,  be¬ 
tween  tM'O  or  more  parties. 

Ev ery  convention  between  men,  provided  it  be  not  contrarr 
to  honefty,  and  good  manners,  produces  a  natural  obli¬ 
gation,  and  makes  the  performance  a  point  of  confcience. 
Every  convention  has  either  a  name,  and  a  caufe  or  con¬ 
sideration,  or  it  has  none:  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  obliges 
civilly  and  naturally;  in  the  latter  only  naturally. 
Convention  is  much  ufed  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
pleadings  for  an  agreement,  or  covenant. 

In  the  book  of  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Hatfield  in  York- 
fhire,  we  have  a  record  of  a  pleafant  convention ,  anno  1 1 
Edw.  III.  betu'een  Robert  de  Roderham  and  John  de 
Ithen;  the  latter  of  uLom  fold  the  devil  in  a  firing  for 
three-pence  halfpenny  to  the  former,  to  be  delivered  on 
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the  fourth  day  after  the  convention :  when,  the  purchafer 
making  his  demand,  the  feller  refufed  to  give  him  livery  ; 
to  the  great  lofs  (as  the  record  reprefents  it),  of  forty 
(hillings  to  the  purchafer,  Sec.  But  it  appearing  to  the 
court,  that  fuch  a  plea  does  not  lie  among  Chriftians, 
the  parties  were  adjourned  to  hell  for  judgment. 
Convention  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  an  extraordinary 
affembly  of  parliament,  or  of  the  Hates  of  the  realm, 
held  without  the  king’s  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the  con¬ 
vention  parliament  which  reftored  Charles  II.  This  par¬ 
liament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and  fat 
full  feven  months  after  his  refloration,  and  enaded  fe- 
veral  laws  Hill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by  Hat. 
13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14. 

The  conventions  of  eftates,  in  1688,  after  the  retreat  of 
king  James  II.  upon  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  con- 
clufion,  that  king  James,  by  his  practices  here,  and  his 
flight  hence,  had  abdicated  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the 
throne  was  vacant ;  and  therefore  devolved  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  Upon  this  their  affembly 
expired  as  a  convention,  and  was  converted  into  a  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  declared  by  flat.  if.  and  M.  c.  1.  that 
this  convention  formed  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  not-, 
withftanding  the  want  of  writs  and  other  defeds  of 
form.  See  Abdication. 

There  was  a  convention  of  the  like  kind  in  Scotland,  and 
with  the  like  effed. 

CONVENTIONAL  /abrogation.  See  Subrogation. 
CONVENTION E  facienda ,  in  Law ,  is  a  writ  which  lies 
for  the  breach  of  any  covenant  in  writing.  Fitzherbert 
calls  it  a  writ  of  covenant. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  convent. 
See  Coenobite. 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed,  fince  the  year  1250,  for 
a  religious  who  actually  refides  in  a  convent  5  in  contra- 
diftindion  to  thofe  who  are  only  guelts,  or  are  enter¬ 
tained  there,  or  are  in  poffeffion  of  benefices  depending 
on  the  houfe. 

Conventual  likewife  denotes  a  clafs  of  the  order  of 
Francifcans,  who  adopted  the  relaxation  introduced  into 
that  order  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  which  allowed  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  poffeflions  in  their  community.  They  were  fo 
called  in  oppofition  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Obfervance. 
This  divifion  took  place  in  the  year  1368. 

Conventual  prior,  differs  from  a  claujiral  prior,  in  that 
the  former  has  the  full  right  and  authority  of  an  abbot ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  being  in  the  name  : 
whereas  the  clauftral  prior  is  a  dependent  of  the  abbot, 
and  derives  all  his  authority  from  him. 

The  conventual  prior  is  obliged  to  take  priefts  orders  in  a 
year,  or  at  molt  in  two  years,  from  the  day  of  his  ad- 
miffion:  in  default  whereof,  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
Some  priories  are  adlually  conventual,  i.  e.  they  are 
flocked  with  religious  ;  others  are  only  conventual  in  ha- 
biiu,  v.  gr.  where  there  have  been  no  religious  during 
the  fpace  of  forty  years :  the  continuance  of  one  Angle 
religious,  keeps  the  priory  conventual  attu ;  for,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  one,  the  priory  becomes  Ample.  See  Prior. 
By  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  France,  in  1680,  it  is 
decided,  that  a  ccnventuality  never  degenerates,  or  ceafes, 
while  there  are  regular  places  fubfifting  in  it  for  twelve 
religious,  wfith  revenues  for  their  fupport. 
Conventual  auditors.  See  Auditor. 
CONVERGING  curves.  See  Curve. 

Converging,  or  Convergent  lines,  in  Geometry,  are 
thofe  which  continually  approximate,  or  whofe  diftance 
becomes  continually  lefs  and  lefs:  in  oppofition  to  di¬ 
vergent  lines,  whofe  diftance  becomes  continually  greater. 
Lines  that  converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 
Converging  rays ,  in  Dioptrics,  are  thofe  rays  which  in 
their  paffage  out  of  one  medium  into  another,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  denlity,  are  refraded  towards  one  another ;  fo  that, 
if  far  enough  continued,  they  will  meet  in  a  point,  or 
focus. 

All  convex  lenfes  make  the  rays  converge,  and  concave 
ones  diverge,  i.  e.  the  one  infledts  them  towards  a  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  other  defledls  them  from  it ;  and  the  more, 
as  fuch  lenfes  are  portions  of  fmaller  fpheres.  On  which 
properties,  all  the  effedts  of  lenfes,  microfcopes,  telef- 
copes,  See.  depend. 

R.ays  coming  converging  out  of  a  denfer  medium  into  a 
rarer,  become  more  convergent ,  and  concur  fooner  than 
if  they  were  to  continue  their  motion  through  the  firlt. 
Rays  coming  converging  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  me¬ 
dium,  converge  lefs,  and  concur  later,  than  if  they  had 
continued  their  motion  through  the  firfl  medium. 

Parallel  rays,  paffing  from  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium, 
v.  gr.  from  glafs  into  air,  the  furface  of  the  glafs  being 
towards  the  air,  will  become  convergent ,  and  concur  in 
a  focus. 

Diverging  rays,  or  rays  coming  from  a  point,  under  the 
fame  circumftances,  become  converging,  and  meet  in  a 


focus ;  and  as  the  radiant  point  comes  nearer,  the  focus 

bc Tnfir iSl  lf- the  r;idla,U  be  near>  the  focus  will 

•  y  diftant;  1.  e.  the  rays  will  be  parallel  : 

diverge™6  P°int  ^  br0Ught  nearer  ftill>  the  rays  will 

7\n  Mathemati“-  See  Series. 

D.ISCOUR8E;  thefe  two  words  de¬ 
note  an  interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  per- 
fons :  with  this  diftindion,  that  the  convention  is  ufed  for 
any  general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever  ;  whereas 
a  co?verfatlon  fitted  to  fome  particular 

mnn  Ki  ThlJS  W  r  ^  ’  a  converfable  mail ;  meaning  a 
man  able  to  converfe  on  a  variety  of  fubjeds,  or  a  man  of 

general  knowledge  ;  but  we  do  not  fay,  a  difeour fable 
man.  I  he  word  dfcourfe  is  generally  ufed  when  we 
mention  a  fuperior  talking  to  an  inferior 

CONVERSE,  CW,.V  A  pTpofi, ion  is  faid  „ 

be  the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  drawing  a  con- 
clufion  from  fomething  firfl;  fuppofed,  we  proceed  to 
luppofe  what  had  been  before  concluded,  and  to  draw 
from  it  what  had  been  fuppofed.  Thus,  it  is  demon¬ 
itrated  in  geometry,  that  if  the  two  Tides  of  a  triangle  be 
equal,  the  two  angles  oppofite  to  thofe  fides  are  equal 
alio :  the  converfe  of  the  propofuion  is,  that  if  the  two 
angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  two  Tides  oppofite  to 
thole  angles  are  equal  alfo. 

Converse  direfrion,  in  Aflrology,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
chrett  diredlion,  1.  e.  by  the  latter,  the  promoter  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  figmficator,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
figns:  but  the  former  it  is  carried  from  eafl  to  weft  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  Moral  Senfe,  a  return  from  evil  to 
good ;  refulting  from  a  fenfe,  either  of  the  natural  de¬ 
formity  of  the  one,  and  amiablenefs  of  the  other :  or  of 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  that  fpring  from  the 
one  and  the  other,  refpedively. 

Or,  it  is  the  change  of  the  heart,  with  regard  to  the  mo¬ 
rals,  paffions,  defires,  and  purfuits;  and  of  the  mind 
with  regard  to  the  fentiments,  See.  See  Regenera-’. 

TION,  * 

Conversion,  in  Law ,  is  where  a  perfor.  having  the  goods 
of  another  in  his  poffeffion,  converts  them  to  his  own 
ufe,  without  confent  of  the  owner;  for  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  may  maintain  an  adion  of  trover  and  corner  don 
again  ft  lnm.  J 

Con  vers  roN,  Converfio ,  in  Logic ,  a  circumftance  or  af- 
feclion  of  propofitions,  wherein  the  order  of  the  terms 
or  extremes,  is  changed;  fo  that  the  fubjed  comes  into 
the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  the  predicate  into  that  of 
the  fubjed ;  without  any  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
either.  *  1 


As,  No  virtue  is  vice  ;  No  vice  is  vitrue:  in  which  we  fee 
the  fubjed  of  the  former,  made  the  predicate  of  the 
latter,  and  the  predicate  the  fubjed  ;  yet  both  true. 
Converfwn  is  ufually  defined  a  due  change  of  the  order  of 
the  extremes,  i.  e.  under  fuch  a  habitute  and  coherence 
with  refped  to  each  other,  that  the  one  is  rightly  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  other.  1 

Hence,  in  every  legitimate  converfon ,  two  things  are  re¬ 
quired  :  1.  A  communication,  or  reciprocation  of  terms  ; 
not  in  refped  of  words,  but  of  order.  2.  The  inference 
of  one  propofition  to  the  other. 

Ariltotle  makes  two  kinds  of  converfon  ;  the  one  femple , 
by  others  called  univerfal-,  wherein  nothing  is  changed 
befide  the  order  of  extremes,  i.  e  the  terms  are  tranf- 
pofed,  without  altering  either  the  quality  or  quantity 
thereof :  as,  No  mind  is  body ;  No  body  is  mind. 

The  fecond,  per  accidens,  called  alfo  particular ;  where¬ 
in,  befide  changing  the  places  of  the  terms,  there  is  a 
change  of  an  univerfal  fign  into  a  particular  one  ;  as, 
Lvery  good  manjludies  the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  Some  man 
that  flu  dies  the  welfare  of  his  country  is  good. 

To  thefe,  fome  of  Ariftotle’s  followers  add  a  third  kind 
of  converfon,  called  by  contrapofltion  :  as,  Every  man  is  an 
animal ;  Every  no-animal  is  no-man. 

Conversion,  in  Rhetoric,  &c.  is  underftood  of  arguments 
which  are  returned,  retorted,  and  fhewn  on  oppofites 
Tides,  by  changing  the  fubjed  into  the  attribute,  and  the 
attribute  into  the  fubjed. 

There  are  converflons  of  arguments,  from  one  figure  to 
another,  and  alio  from  general  propofitions  to  particular 
ones.  .  Fhus  Cicero  again!!  Antony  :  Doletis  tres  exercitus 
P.  R.  interferes?  Inter  fecit  Antonius.  Defldei  ■ates  clariffl - 
mos fives?  Eofque  vobis  eripuit  Antonius.  Aufioritas  kujus 
ordinis  afflidla  eft  ?  AJfhxit  Antonius 

Conversion,  in  JVar,  is  when  the.foldiers  are  ordered  to 
prefent  their  arms  to  the  enemy  who  attack  them  in 
flank,  whereas  before  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  front: 
the  evolution  neceffary  thereto  is  called  converfon,  or 

Quarter- wheeling. 

Conversion  of  equations,  in  Algebra ,  is  when  the  quantity 
fought,  or  any  part  thereof,  being  in  fradions,  the 

whole 
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w|10te  ;s  reduced  to  one  common  denomination;  and 
then,  omitting  the  denominators,  the  equation  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  numerators  only. 

Thus,  fuppofe  multiply  all  by 


and  it  will  (land  thus,  da—db—aa-^-ccf-dh+Hb 
In  Arithmetic ,  we  ufe  the  term  proportion  by  converfion  of 
ratio,  for  a  comparifon  of  the  antecedent,  and  confe- 

quent,  in  two  equal  ratios.  ,  , 

Thus,  as  there  is  the  fame  ratio  between  two  and  three, 
as  between  eight  and  twelve  ;  it  is  concluded  there  is 
the  fame  ratio  between  two  and  one,  as  between  e.gnt 

Conversion,  centre  of,  in  Mechanics.  See  Center. 
CONVERSOS.  See  Convert. 

CONVER  T,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  conversion. 
Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpeft  of  changes  from  one 
religion,  or  religious  fe£t,  to  another. 

Converts  with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  de¬ 
nominated  apofiates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relin- 

The  Jets,  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  England, 
were  called  converts.  Henry  III.  built  them  a  houie  in 
London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  fubfiftence  for 
their  lives  ;  which  houfe  was  called  dornus  Converforurn. 
But  the  number  afterwards  increasing,  they  grew  a  ur- 
then  to  the  crown  ;  upon  which  they  were  distributed  a- 
mong  the  monafteries :  and  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Jews  under  Edward  III.  the  domus  converforurn  was  given 

for  keeping  the  rolls.  ,  „ .  ,  . 

Converts,  in  a  Monajiic  Sen/e,  are  lay-fr.ars,  or  brothers, 
admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe ;  without  orders, 
and  not  allowed  to  fing  in  the  choir.  • 

Till  the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufed  for  pei  foils 
who  embraced  the  monkilh  life  at  the  age  of  difcretion  ; 
by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  devoted  in 
their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  oblati. 

But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  receive 
into  monafteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  of  being 
clerks,  and  only  deftined  for  bodily  labour ;  the  flgn.h- 
cation  of  the  word  was  neceffar.ly  changed  F  Mab.llon 
obferves,  that  it  was  John  firft  abbot  of  Vallombrofa, 
who  firft  introduced  thefe  brother  converts,  diftinguifhed 
by  their  ftate  from  the  monks  of  the  choir,  who  were 
then  either  clerks,  or  capable  of  becoming  fo. 
CONVERTIBILITY  of  /pints  into  one  another,  bee 

Spirits.  .  .  ,  _  c 

Convertibility  of  elements  into  one  another.  See 

Elements.  .nr 

CONVEX,  bending  down  on  every  fide,  as  the  outiide  or 

Convex  freeze]  lens ,  mirror,  fuperficies .  See  the  fub- 

tantives.  r  . 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex,  1.  e.  gib¬ 
bous  and  globular  thing ;  in  oppofition  to  concavity,  or 
the  inner  furface,  when  hollow  or  depreffed. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics,  and  diop¬ 
trics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mitrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  MIRROR  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than 
the  objects ;  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger  : 
a  convex  mirror  refleas  the  rays  from  it,  diverging  ;  and 
therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  effect :  as  a  con¬ 
cave  one  reflects  them  convergings  fo  as  they  concur  in 
a  point,  and  have  their  effea  increafed  ;  and  by  how 
much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller  fphere,  by  io 
much  does  it  diminifh  the  objeas  and  difperfe  the  rays, 

the  more.  ,  ,  ..  , 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  Tides,  called  a 

convexo-convex;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on 
the  other,  called  a  plano-convex  ;  or  concave  on  one  iide, 
and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  convexo-concave,  or  con- 
cavo  convex,  as  the  one  or  the  other  furface  prevails  ;  1.  e. 
as  this  or  that  is  a  portion  ot  a  fmaller  fphere.  bee  Re¬ 
fraction. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  Law,  a  deed,  or  inftrument,  by 
which  lands,  &c.  are  conveyed,  or  transferred  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  or  owner  thereof,  to  fome  other  perfon. 

A  conveyance  cannot  be  fraudulent  in  part,  and  good  as 
to  the  reft  ;  for  if  it  be  fraudulent  and  void  in  part,  it  is 
void  in  all  ;  and  it  cannot  be  divided.  1  Lill.  Abr  31 1. 
Fraudulent  conveyances  to  deceive  creditors,  defraud  pur- 
chafers,  & c.  are  void,  by  flat.  50  Edw  III.  c.  6.'  13 

Eliz  c.  5.  27  Eliz.  c.  4. 

Conveyances  are  fuch  either  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue 
of  the  ftatute  of  ufes.  Of  the  former  fort  fome  are  ori- 
uinal  or  primary,  which  are  thofe  by  means  whereof  the 
benefit  or  efface  is  created  or  firft  arifes  :  others  are  fe- 
condary.or  derivative.  Original  conveyances,  are  thofe 
by  feoffment,  grant,  leafe,  exchange,  and  partition. 
CONVICT,  in  Common  Law,  one  who  is  found  guilty  of 
"  an  offence  by  the  verdift  of  a  jury. 

According  to  Crompton,  a  perfon  is  always  a  convifl,  or 
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faid  to  be  convlfied,  when,  ifter  having  been  outlawed, 
he  appears  and  cOnfeffes.  Conviftion  and  attainted 
are  frequently  confounded. 

Peifons  convifted  of  felony  by  verdict,  &c.  are  not  to  be 
admitted  to  bail,  unlels  there  be  fome  (pedal  motive  for 
granting  it:  as  where  a  man  is  not  the  lame  perfon,  &c. 
for  bail  ought  to  be  before  trial,  when  it  ftands  indiffer¬ 
ent  whether  the  party  be  guilty  or  not.  2  Hawk.  99. 

1 14.  Conviflioft  of  felony,  and  other  crimes,  difables  a 
man  to  be  a  juror,  witnefs,  &c. 

Convict  recufant,  he  who  has  been  legally  prefented,  in¬ 
deed,  and  convitted,  for  refuting  to  come  to  church  to 
hear  the  common-prayer,  according  to  the  ftatute  35 
Ehz.  and  3  Jac.  I. 

This  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  a  popifh  recufant ; 
though  any  others  who  refule  coming  to  church  on  the 
fame  account  are  as  properly  denominated  recusants* 

CONVICTION,  in  Theology,  expreffes  the  firft  degree  of 
repentance;  wherein  the  finner  becomes  fenfible  of  his 
guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the  danger  of  his 
own  ways.  • 

Conviction,  in  Law.  See  Convict. 

Conviction,  fummary ,  is  fuch  as  is  <lire£Ied  by  feveral 
a£ts  of  parliament  fur  inflicting  certain  penalties  created 
by  thofe  a£ts,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury  :  the 
pariy  accufed  being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  fuf- 
frage  of  fuch  perfon  only  as  the  ftatute  has  appointed  to 
be  his  judge.  Of  this  kind  are  all  trials  of  offences  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  excife,  and  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  proceedings  before  j u tt ices  of  the  peace,  and 
the  method  ufed  by  fuperior  courts  of  juftice  for  punifh- 
ing  contempt  by  attachment. 

CON  VIVIUM,  banquet,  in  our  Ancient  Cn/oms,  and  Law 
Books,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  among  the  laity  as  pro¬ 
curation  among  the  clergy;  viz.  when  the  tenant 
was  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  tenure,  to  provide  meat 
and  drink  for  his  lord  once,  or  oftener,  in  the  year. 

CONULUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  genus  o£ 
the  echinodermata,  of  the  general  clafs  of  the  fibula. 
Thefe  are  railed  from  a  circular  bafe  into  a  taller  and 
more  pointed,  or  a  fhorter  and  more  obtufe  cone.  The 
echiniUe  of  this  genus  have  been  called  by  authors,  fcolo - 
pendrita,  pilea,  and  by  fome  bufonita ;  and  are  generally 
known  in  Englifh  by  the  name  of  cap-ftones.  Of  thefe 
there  are  four  fpecies:  I.  The  albogalerus,  or  whire-hat 
ftone,  found  foffile  in  our  chalk-pits.  2.  The  globulus. 
3.  The  nodus ,  the  feries  of  the  lines  of  which  are  flexuous, 
•and  make  the  fuperfices  fomewhat  gibbofe.  4.  The 
bulla,  the  orders  of  lines  in  which  are  ftraight,  and  refem- 
ble  a  button.  Klein’s  Echinod. 

CONVOCATION,  a  general  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  a 
province,  fummoned  by  the  king’s  writ  to  confult  of  the 
more  weighty  affairs  of  the  church,  as  oft  as  a  parlia¬ 
ment  is  convoked  to  confult  of  thofe  of  the  ftate. 

The  king’s  writ  is  dire£Ied  to  the  archbilhop  of  each  pro¬ 
vince,  requiring  him  to  fummon  all  bithops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  &c. 
Upon  which  the  archbilhop  dire£Is  his  mandate  to  his 
dean  provincial,  firft  cuing  him  peremptorily;  then  will¬ 
ing  him  in  like  manner,  to  cite  all  the  bifhops,  deans, 
&c.  and  all  the  clergy  of  his  province;  but  direfting, 
withal,  that  one  proEtor  fent  for  each  cathedral  and  col¬ 
legiate  church;  and  two  for  the  body  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  each  dioccfe,  may  fuflace  :  which  the  dean  ac¬ 
cordingly  does. 

The  place  where  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Can¬ 
terbury  has  been  ufually  held,  is  St.  Paul’s  church; 
whence,  of  late,  they  have  been  prorogued  to  St.  Peter’s 
in  Weftminfler,  in  the  chapel  of  tlenry  VII.  or  the  Je- 
rufalem  Chamber,  where  there  is  an  upper  and  lower 
houfe.  Chamberlayne. 

The  upper- houfe,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  confifts 
of  twenty-two  bithops,  whereof  the  archbifhop  is  always 
prefident.  All,  authe  opening  of  a  convocation,  are  ia 
their  fearlet  robes  and  hoods. 

The  lower  houfe  confifts  of  twenty-two  deans,  twenty- 
four  prebendaries,  fifty-four  archdeacons,  and  forty-four 
clerks,  reprefenting  the  diocefan  clergy. 

Each  houfe  hath  a  prolocutor  chofen  from  among  them- 
ielves;  and  that  of  the  lower  houfe  is  prefented  to  the 
bithops.  Things  are  firft  ufually  propofed  in  the  upper 
houfe;  then  communicated  to  the  lower.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  hou'es  have  the  fame  privileges  for  them- 
felves,  and  menial  fetvams,  as  the  members  cf  parlia¬ 
ment  have. 

'Bhe  convocation  cxercifes  ]unfdi£Iion  in  making  canons 
with  the  king’s  affent ;  and  appeal  lies  from  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates. 
The  archbilhop  of  York,  at  the  fame  time,  holds  a  con¬ 
vocation  of  1  he  clergy  of  his  province,  after  the  like  man¬ 
ner,  at  Yoff:  ;  and,  by  conftant  correfpondence,  debates 
and  concludes  of  the  Kmc  matters  as  are  debated  by  that 
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of  Canterbury.  Not  that  the  northen  provinces  is  obliged 
to  follow  what  the  fouthern  one  does. 

The  Englilh  clergy,  anciently,  had  their  reprefentatives 
in  the  lower  houle  of  parliament;  as  appears  by  the  re¬ 
cord  much  prized  by  lord  Coke. 

CON  VOLVULUS,  bindweed ,  in  Botany;  a  genus  of  the 
p entandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  one  large  bell-lhaped  petal,  which  Ipreads 
open.  It  hath  five  Ihort  ftamina,  and  a  roundifli  ger- 
men.  The  empalement  afterwards  becomes  a  roundilh 
capfule,  with  one,  two,  or  three  valves,  containing  fe¬ 
deral  feeds,  which  are  convex  on  their  outfides,  but  on 
their  infides  angular.  I  here  are  thirty-two  fpecies,  na¬ 
tives  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  Miller.  See  Tab.  III. 
of  Botany ,  Clafs  I. 

To  this  genus  belong  fcammony,  mechoacan,  jalap,  and 
turbith. 

As  to  the  bindweeds  properly  fo  called,  they  are  cathar¬ 
tic,  and  faid  to  be  good  in  preventing  abortion  ;  a  decoct 
tion  of  them  is  recommended  as  a  mild  evacuant  of  bile. 

Convolvulus,  fcarlet ,  quamoclit ,  or  ipornata  \  in  Botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters 
are  thefe:  the  flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  empale¬ 
ment,  cut  into  five  parts  at  top;  the  petal  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  having  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  whofe  brim  is 
five-pointed,  fpreading  open  flat ;  it  hath  five  awl- 
fhaped  ftamina  ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  iituatcd  a 
round  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifli  cap¬ 
fule  with  three  cells,  inclofing  three  oblong  feeds.  There 
are  eight  fpecies.  Miller. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  or  turning  motion,  proper 
to  the  trunks  ot  fome  plants  ;  as  the  convolvula ,  or  bind¬ 
weeds,  and  the  clafpeis  of  vines,  and  briony. 

Dr.  Grew  thinks,  that  all  thofe  plants  whofe  roots  are 
twilled,  have  fuch  a  convolution:  and  he  affigns  two 
great  efficient  caufes  of  this  winding  motion,  the  fun 
and  the  moon.  It  is  very  eafy  to  try  whether  there  be 
any  fuch  convolution  or  not  in  the  trunks  of  plants  ;  which 
may  be  done,  as  he  hints,  by  tying  a  little  bit  of  paper 
to  any  of  the  branches  which  are  exaftly  north,  fouth, 
&c.  and  then  feeing  whether  it  will  change  its  pofition, 
or  not  in  refpetl  of  the  point  of  the  compafs. 

CONVOY,  from  the  French  conveyer ,  to  conduct,  efcarf, 
a  fea  term,  figtiifying  one  or  more  veffels  of  war,  en- 
trufted  with  the  conducing  of  a  fleet  of  merchants; 
ferving  as  a  watch,  and  a  fhelter  from  the  infults  of  the 
enemies  of  the  ftate,  or  of  pirates. 

Convoy  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  military  affairs  by  land  ; 
where  it  (ignifies  a  body  of  forces  fent  to  guard  a  fupply 
of  provifions,  arms,  or  ammunition,  going  to  a  camp,  or 
the  like. 

CONUSANCE.  See  Cognisance. 

CONUSOR.  See  Cognisor. 

CONVULSION,  from  convello,  to  draw  together ;  fpafmus, 
in  Medicine ,  a  continued  involuntary  ccntraCion  of  fome 
parts  of  the  body,  otherwife  accuftomed  to  move  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diredlion  of  the  will. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
part,  occafioned  by  a  too  copious  and  violent  influx  of 
the  nervous  juice  :  of  which  there  may  be  infinite  caufes 
in  the  blood,  arteries,  meninges,  brain,  nerves,  mufcles, 
cranium,  &c. 

If  the  convulfion  be  univerfal,  attended  with  violent  mo¬ 
tions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  periodical  ;  it  is  ufu- 
ally  called  an  epilepsy. 

The  ufual  evacuations  and  medicines  proper  for  the  cure 
of  convulftous ,  are  phlebotomy,  emetics,  cathartics,  epi- 
fpa flics,  and  proper  cephalics ;  as  falvolat.  oleof  fpirit  of 
lavender,  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  tinCure  of  caftor,  cinna¬ 
bar  of  antimony,  caflumanar  root,  valerian  root,  volatile 
fait  of  amber,  &c.  given  in  different  forms.  In  periodi¬ 
cal  univerfal  convulfons,  a  falivation  fometimes  anfwets, 
after  other  courfes  have  failed.  Women  and  children 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  convulfions :  women  after  deli¬ 
very ;  as  upon  a  ftoppage  of  the  lochia,  or  a  violent  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  placenta.  See  Infants,  and  Spasm. 

CONVULSIVE,  in  Medicine ,  is  applied  to  thofe  motions, 
which,  naturally,  fhould  depend  on  the  will  ;  but  which, 
by  fome  external  caufe,  become  involuntary. 

A  conculfve  motion  is  a  contraCion  made  by  fits  and  in¬ 
tervals  i  wherein  it  differs  from  a  convul/ion,  which  is  a 
continued  contraCion. 

Convulfve  motions  arife  from  a  diforder  in  the  origin  of 
the  nerves.  A  convulfve  tenfion  of  the  folids  is  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  which  deftroy  the  equilibrium  that 
fhould  obtain  between  the  folids  and  the  fluids. 

Convulsive  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  that  occaflons  a 
convulfion ,  or  convulfve  motion. 

Wounds  of  nerves  are  faid  to  be  convulfve ;  white  helle¬ 
bore  is  convulfve.  Children  are  very  liable  to  convulfve 
diforders  from  various  eaufes,  as  repletion,  curdling  of 
the  blood  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  worms,  deuti- 
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tion,  &c.  The  cramp  is  a  convulfive  contraction.  of 
fome  mufcular  part  of  the  body. 

Convulsive  afhma.  See  Asthma. 

CONYZA,  in  Botany.  See  Fleabane. 

COOL,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  filh,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  taken  in  great  plenty  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

t  is  a  fealy  fifh,  and  does  not  grow  to  any  great  fize  : 
the  back  is  purple,  the  belly  yellow,  and  the  tail 
rounded. 

Cook-room,  in  a  Ship,  is  where  the  cook  and  his  mate 
drefs  and  deliver  out  the  meat,  &c.  See  Tab.  Shipping s 
fig •  2.  n.  32.  **  ** 

COOLER,  among  Brewers,  Difillers,  &c.  a  large  veffel, 
ufually  of  fmall  depth  and  large  lurface,  in  which  liquors 
are  cooled,  after  having  been  boiled. 

Coolers,  in  Medicine ,  remedies  fo  called  :  which  may  be 
confidered  under  thefe  two  divifions  ;  1.  Thofe  which 
produce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold  ;  which  are  fuch  aa 
have  their  parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs 
of  feeling.  2.  Such  as  by  a  particular  vifeidity,  or 
groffnefs  of  parts,  give  a  greater  confiftency  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids  than  they  had  before;  whereby  they  are  dif- 
abled  from  moving  fo  fall,  and  will  therefore  have  lefs 
of  that  inteftine  force  on  which  their  heat  depends. 

Of  the  former  kinds  are  fruits,  and  all  acid  liquors.  To. 
the  latter  belong  cucumbers,  and  all  fubftances  producinp 
vifeiditv- 

CQOLNESS,  in  Painting,  is  a  quality  of  colours  relating 
only  to  their  ttint  or  hue  :  it  is  ufually  applied  to  yellow 
and  blue,  and  denotes  a  tendency  to  green,  in  either  co¬ 
lour,  by  a  flight  admixture  of  the  other.  See  Warmth. 

COOM,  a  term  for  foot  that  gathers  over  an  oven’s  mouth  : 
alfo  for  that  black  greafy  fubftance  which  works  out  of 
the  wheels  of  carriages. 

Coom,  or  foot,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine,  infufed 
in  wine  with  other  ingredients,  as  an  anti-hyfteric,  and 
againft  palpitations  of  the  heart,  &c.  The  fpirit  of  foot 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  intentions,  and  in  cephalic  cafes. 
COOMB,  or  Comb  of  corn.  See  Comb. 

COOMINGS,  in  Naval  Architecture.  See  Coamings. 
COOP ,  in  Hujbancfy ,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  enclofed  with 
boards,  and  ufed 'to  carry  dung,  grains,  See. 

Coop  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place,  where 
lambs  poultry.  Sec.  are  (hut  up  in  order  to  be  fed. 
COOPER,  on  board  a  Ship,  the  perfon  that  looks  to  the 
cafe  and  all  other  veffels,  for  beer,  water,  or  any  other 
liquor.  He  has  a  mate  under  him. 

CO-OPERA'I  OR,  derived  from  con,  and  opera ,  labour , 
denotes  any  caufe,  natural  or  fupernatural/  which  con¬ 
curs  with  another  to  the  produCion  of  an  effea.  Thus, 
nature  and  medicine  co-operate  in  the  cure  of  diforders: 
and  the  will  of  man  concurs  with  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  performance  of  good  works, 

CO-OPER1RE  pallio.  See  P a l lio. 

CO-OPTATION,  derived  from  co-opt 0,  I choofe,  fignifies 
the  ad  million  of  members  into  any  college  or  fociety. 
Thus  it  was  anciently  applied  to  the  choice  of  the  au¬ 
gurs  and  pontiffs;  and  in  modern  times,  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  nomination  and  eleaion  of  perfons  of  diftin- 
guilhed  merit  into  a  learned  fociety. 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank  or 
degree,  with  another. 

CO-ORDINATION,  in  refpea  of  caufes,  denotes  an  or¬ 
der  of  caufes,  wherein  feveral  of  the  fame  kind,  order 
and  tendency,  concur  to  the  produCion  of  the  fame 
effect. 

COOT,  fulica,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  diftin£t  genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  gralla,  the  diftinguilhing  cha¬ 
racter  of  which  is,  that  the  beak  is  convex,  the  thighs 
are  half  naked,  the  noftrils  oblong,  and  the  forehead 
wholly  naked. 

The  fulica  is  a  water-fowl  diftinguiffied  from  the  moor¬ 
hen  kind,  by  having  its  toes  widened  by  a  membrane 
though  not  joined  together  by  it,  or  webbed  like  the* 
ducks.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  thofe  molt 
known  with  us  are,  the  common  coot,  and  a  larger  kind 
called  macroule,  or  diable  demer,  the  fea-devil. 

The  common  coot  is  a  confiderably  large  bird,  weighing 
ufually  a  pound  and  a  half ;  its  beak  is  of  a  bluifh  white, 
and  is  a  finger  s  breadth  and  a  half  long,  fomewhat  flatted 
and  (harp  at  the  point ;  its  legs  are  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
and  above  the  knee  there  is  a  yellow  fpot ;  it  has  femi- 
circular  membranes  at  the  joints  of  its  toes  :  but  what  i$ 
its  moft  obvious  diftinCion  is,  that  it  has  from  the  beak 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  flelhy  excrefcence,  which  is 
roundilh,  foft,  and  fmooth,  and  is  always  naked  or  defti- 
tute  of  feathers ;  and  hence  the  bird  is  commonly  called 
with  us,  the  bald  coot.  It  is  all  over  black  above,  but 
of  a  deeper  black  about  the  head  than  in  any  other  parr, 
and  its  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a  fort  of  lead-colour  ;  its 
wing-feathers  have  a  brownnefs,  mixed  among  the 
black,  and  fome  of  them  are  tipped  with  white. 
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The  other  (pedes,  or  macroule ,  called  by  Bellonius,  the 
fulica  major,  is  larger  and  of  a  finer  black  than  this,  and 
has  a  larger  white  excrefcence  on  its  head. 

The  common  coot  is  fo  plentiful  about  Peterborough  in 
North  amp  tonfhi  re,  that  in  the  feafon  of  its  laying,  whole 
hampers  full  of  its  eggs  are  there  brought  to  market,  and 
fold  at  an  inconfiderable  price  ;  the  people  boil  them, 
and  the  {hell  is  fo  thin,  that  they  often  eat  them  without 
taking  it  o(F.  Ray. 

COPAIBA,  CopaiferA,  in  Botany,  the  balfam  of  capivi- 
tree,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogyma  clafs.  Its  cha¬ 
racters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  a  flower  confiding  of  live 
leaves,  which  expands  in  form  of  a  rofe,  and  has  five 
fhort  (lamina  ;  the  germen  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  pod  containing  one 
or  two  feeds,  which  are  furrounded  with  a  pulp  of  a 
yellow  colour.  We  know  but  one  fort  of  this  tree; 
which  grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Antiochi,  in  t'neOpanifh  Weft  Indies,  about  ten 
days  journey  from  Carthagena.  I  here  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  trees  in  the  woods  about  this  village,  which 
grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  leet.  Some  of  thele 
trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam  ;  thofe  which  do,  ate 
diftinguifited  by  a  ridge  which  runs  along  their  tt links. 
Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in  their  centre,  and  they  place 
calabafh  (hells,  or  fome  other  veflels  to  the  wounded 
part  to  receive  the  balfam,  which  will  all  flow  out  in  a 
fhort  time.  One  of  thefe  trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gal¬ 
lons  of  balfam  :  but  though  they  will  thrive  well  after 
being  tapped,  yet  they  never  afford  any  more  bailam. 
Miller. 

COPAL,  in  Natural  Hijlsry,  a  fliining,  tranfparent,  citron- 
coloured  fubilance,  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  tefemblmg 
that  of  frankincenfe.  It  is  brought  from  New  Spain, 
where  it  oufes  out  from  incifions  made  in  the  bark  of  a 
large  tree  ;  much  after  the  manner  in  which  the  vine 
yields  its  fap,  when  cut  in  the  fpring. 

Copal  is  accounted  a  cephalic,  and  good  for  the  palfy, 
and  other  weaknnTes  of  the  nerves  ;  but  is  not  much 
ufed.  •  What  we  in  England  callow  copal ,  is  called  gum 
anime  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what  is 
there  called  gum  anime,  we  call  ccpal. 

The  Indians  ufe  it  to  burn  on  their  altars  :  among  the 
Europeans,  it  is  ufed  agaiuft  disorders  of  the  bread,  hav¬ 
ing  a  warming,  refolving,  and  humeaating  power.  It 
is  very  rare  ;  when  good,  ft  is  of  a  fine  tranfparent  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  melts  eafily,  either  in  the  mouth,  or  on  the 
fire. 

In  defeft  of  this  is  brought  another  kind  from  the  An¬ 
tilles,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  known  among  the 
druggifls;  and  its  chief  confumption  is  in  the  making  of 
varnilh.  By  digeflion  in  linfeed  oil,  with  a  heat  very 
little  lefs  than  fufficient  to  boll  ot  decompofe  the  oil,  it 
may  be  difiolved  ;  and  this  dilution,  diluted  with  (pint 
of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  tranfparent  varnish, 
which,  when  well  applied  and  (lowly  dried,  becomes 
very  hard  and  durable.  This  varnilh  is  ufed  for  fnuflr- 
boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utenfils.  It  preferves  and 
gives  luflre  to  paintings,  and  reftores  the  decayed  co- 
loures  of  old  pi&ures,  by  filling^ up  the  cracks,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  furfaces  capable  of  refle&ing  light  more  uni¬ 
formly.  It  is  improperly  called  gum  copal,  being  a  hard 
concrete  juice  of  an  American  tree,  which  has  neither 
the  folubiiity  in  water  common  to  gums  nor  the  folu- 
bility  of  fpirit  of  wine  common  to  resins,  at  leaft  in 
any  confiderable  degree  ;  by  its  properties  ic  rcfembles 
amber. 

COPARCENARY,  the  fliare,  or  quota  of  a  coparcener. 
COPARCENEPvS,  from  con,  and  particcns,  partner  or 
Parceners  ;  fuch  as  have  equal  portions  in  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  their  anceftor. 

Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  law  or  cvjlom.  ^  Coparceners  by 
law,  are  the  iflue  female  ;  which,  in  default  of  a  male 
heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  anceftor. 
Coparceners  by  cuftom,  are  thofe  who,  by  fome  peculiar 
cuftom  of  the  country,  challenge  equal  parts  in  fuch 
lands  ;  a9  in  Kent,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind.  The 
crown  of  England  is  not  fubjedl  to  coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  w'orn  by  chant- 
ors  and  fub-chantors,  when  they  officiate  in  the  church- 
folemnity.  It  is  alfo  worn  by  the  Romiffi  biffiops,  ant 
other  ordinaries:  it  reaches  from  the  (boulders  to  the 
feet.  The  ancients  called  it  pluviale. 

Cope,  St.  Martins ,  was  a  relic  formerly  in  great  efleem 
among  the  French  kings  5  and  was  often  carried  with 
them  to  war  as  their  Itandard. 

Cope,  among  Miners,  is  a  duty  of  fix  pence  for  every  load 
of  ore,  nine  diffies  making  one  load. 

COPEC,  a  Mufcovite  coin.  See  Coin. 

COPEPvNICaN  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

Cop  ern  ic  an  fyjlem,  is  that  fyftem  of  the  world,  wherein 
the  fun  is  fuppofed  at  reft  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  planets 
with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes  round  him. 


The  heavens  and  ftars  are  here  fuppofed  at  reft  ;  and 
that  diurnal  motion  which  they  appear  to  have  from 
eaft  to  weft,  is  imputed  to  the  earth’s  motion  from  weft 
to  eaft. 

This  fyflem  was  afierted  by  many  of  the  ancients  ;  ami 
particularly  Eophantus,  beleucus,  Ariftarthus,  PhilolacuS) 
Cleanthes  Samius,  Nicetas,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Plato, 
and  Pythagoras,  from  the  laft  of  whom  it  was  anciently 
denominated  the  Pythagorlc fyflem. 

Ir  was  alfo  held  by  Archimedes,  in  his  book  De  Grano- 
rum  Arena:  Numero  •,  but  after  him  it  became  negledled, 
and  even  forgotten,  for  many  ages;  till  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  Copernicus  revived  it ;  from 
whom  it  took  the  new  name  ol  the  Copernican  fyjlem. 
Nic.  Copernicus,  now  a  name  fo  popular,  was  born  at 
Thorn  in  Polifn  Pruflia,  in  the  year  1472,  according 
to  Jundlinus,  or  1473,  according  to  Mccftdnus*  After 
the  ufu.tl  domeltic  education,  he  was  fent  to  the  univer* 
fiiy  of  Cracow  ;  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy 
and  phyfic,  and  at  length  commenced  dodlor  in  medi¬ 
cine.  In  the  mean  time,  having  a  flrong  propenfity  to 
mathematics,  he  diligently  attended  the  ledlures  of  Al¬ 
bert  Brudzevius,  aud  evenlearru  of  him  at. home.  After 
he  had  here  attained  to  the  ufe  of  the  aftrolabe,  and  was 
entering  upon  aftronomy,  he  took  Regiomontanus  for  his 
guide:  though  he  ran  through  all  the  mathematics  of 
the  age,  yet  he  feemed  molt  taken  with  perlpetlive ;  on 
occafti  11  whereof  he  learned  painting,  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  excelled.  When  twenty  three  years  of  age, 
being  at  Bolopta,  he  became  acquainted  w  ith  that  emi¬ 
nent  mathematician  Dorn.  Maria  Ferrarienfis  ;  and  was 
admitted  to  fttate  with  him  in  making  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations.  Here,  in  the  year  1497,  Copernicus  tirft 
obferved  an  occultation  of  Palilitium  by  the  moon.  Go¬ 
ing  on  to  Rome,  he  taught  publicly,  and  made  fome 
confiderable  obfervations  ;  and  at  bis  return  to  Cracow, 
he  was  made  canon  of  the  church  of  Wermelant,  or 
ErmeLtnd,  and  at  length  vicar-genetal. 

The  courle  he  took  in  profecu  ing  aftronomy,  which  has 
tendered  his  name  immortal,  was  as  follow s.  Obferv- 
ing  how  the  aftronomers  of  thofe  times  were  perplexed 
to  make  the  planets  move  equably  in  circular  orbits,  viz. 
to  fuppofe  them  to  move,  not  about  their  own  centre, 
but  that  of  the  equant  •,  and  that  they  could  no  way 
make  out  a  tolerably  regular  fyftem,  out  of  all  their 
hypothefes;  he  refolved  to  try  what  he  could  do.  With 
this  view  he  perilled  the.  writings  of  all  the  philo- 
fophers  and  aftronomers  extant;  and  feledltd  out  of 
each  what  appeared  probable  and  elegant.  In  this  re¬ 
view  be  was  chiefly  taken  with  two  almoft  fimiiiar  opi¬ 
nions  (the  one  attributed  to  Martianus  Capella,  the 
other  to  Apollonius  Pergreus)  :  which  gave  a  very  good 
account  of  the  motions  of 'Venus  and  Mercury;  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  caufe  of  their  directions,  ftations,  and  retroga- 
dations,  very  happily:  the  latter  anfwerittg  the  fame 
purpofe  with  refpedt  to  the  three  fuperior  planets.  But 
then,  in  both  thefe  hypothefes,  the  earth  is  fuppofed 
the  centre  :  Copernicus  chofe  rather  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  the  Pythagoreans  ;  to  remove  the  earth  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  world  ;  and  to  give  it  not  only  a  diurnal 
motion  round  its  own  axis,  but  alio  an  annual  one  round 
the  fun. 

On  this  footing  he  began  to  obferve,  calculate,  compare, 
&c.  and  at  length,  after  a  long,  folicitous  difquifition, 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  account  lor  the  pheno¬ 
mena  and  motions  of  all  the  planets  ;  and  to  make  an 
orderly  arrangement,  or  difpofition  of  the  whole  hea¬ 
vens  ;  wherein  nothing  could  be  altered,  or  difplaced, 
without  bringing  the  utmoft  confufion  into  the  whole. 
Thefe  things  he  began  to  write  down  about  the  ye2r 
1507.  Lie  then  proceeded  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  fome 
new  apparatus;  particularly  a  parallactic  inftrument, 
and  iome  Ptolemaic  rulers,  wherewith  to  oblerve  the 
altitude  of  the  liars,  and  determine  the  periods  of  the 
fun  and  moon  :  and  without  other  means  compofed  his 
fix  books  De  Orbium  Ccsleftium  Revolutionibus  ;  con¬ 
taining  the  whole  of  aftronomy,  delivered  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Ptolemy,  in  a  geometrical  method.  We  have 
already  obferved,  that  he  began  it  in  1507;  he  finifhed 
it  in  1530.  Five  years  after,  he  poliffied  and  improved 
ir.  He'died  of  adyfentery,  and  a  palfy  on  his  right  fide, 
in  the  year  1543  ;  having  juft  lived  to  fee  a  copy  of  his 
book,  which  was  juft  printed,  a  few  hours  before  his 
.death.  See  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  laid  down  by  him,  compared  with  thofe  in 
the  other  fyftems,  under  the  head  System. 

This  fyftem  lias  been  eftabliflted  by  new  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  in  every  fuc- 
ceeding  age  J,  and  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  it  met 
with,  from  the  prejudices  of  fenfe  agaiuft  the  earth’s 
motion,  the  authority  of  Ariftotie  in  the  fchools,  the 
threats  of  ignorant  bigots,  and  the  terror  of  the  inquifi- 
tton,  it  has  generally  prevailed.  Galileo,  after  having 
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demonftrated  the  motion  of  the  earth,  was  obliged,  by 
the  rancour  of  the  Jcfuits,  to  go  to  Rome,  and  there  fo- 
lemnly  renounce  it.  Befides  which  cruel  treatment,  he 
was  condemned  to  a  year’s  imprifonment  in  the  inquifi- 
tion,  and  the  penance  of  repeating  daily  feme  peniten¬ 
tial  pfalms.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  authority  of  the 
Romilh  church  in  oppofition  to  this  fyftem,  we  dial! 
only  tranferibe  the  declaration  of  the  excellent  comment¬ 
ators,  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier,  on  the  Principia  perfixed 
to  the  third  volume.  • Ncwtonus  in  hoc  tertio  libro  telluris 
moles  bypothtjim  aff un.it.  Autoris propoftiiones  alitcr  explicari 
non  peter  ant,  nifi  eddem  quoquefafla  hypotheji.  Hinc  alienam 
coatli Jivnus  gcre>  c  pcrjor.atn,  Caierum  latis  a  fumtriis  pontifi- 
cibus  conti  a  telluris  motum  dccretes  ms  obfequi  profitemur. 

COPERNICUS,  is  the  name  of  an  agronomical  inftru- 
ment,  contrived,  by  Mr.  Whifton,  for  the  calculation 
and  exhibition  of  eclipfes,  and  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  both  the  primary  and  fecondary  ones,  &c. 

It  was  fo  called  by  the  inventor,  as  being  built  on  the 
Copernican  fyftem  ;  or  as  reprefenting  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  agreeable  thereto.  It  confrfls  of  feveral  concentri- 
cal  circles  of  wood  ;  upon  which  are  inferibed  numbers, 
transferred  hither  from  the  aftronomical  tables  :  by  the 
various  difpofitions  of  thefe  circles,  which  are  made  fo 
as  to  Hide  within  each  other,  queftions  are  folved  ;  and 
thus  long  calculations  are  faved,  and  the  work  of  many 
hours  brought  into  a  few  minutes. 

For  the  exhibition  of  eclipfes,  there  is  a  peculiar  appa¬ 
ratus,  confiding  of  a  terreflrial  globe,  fo  difpofed,  as 
that,  being  turned  round  its  axis,  the  light  of  the  fun, 
or  a  candle,  is  projefted  through  a  giafs  plane,  marked 
out  into  concentric  circles,  expreffing  digits  of  the  e- 
clipfe  :  and  thus 'is  the  path  of  the  eclipfe,  with  its  de¬ 
gree  or  quantity  in  any  part  of  its  path,  agreeably  and 
accurately  reprefented. 

The  inPtrument  not  being  very  common,  a  particular  de- 
feription  would  be  fuperfiuous.  The  author  of  it  has 
written  a  book  to  explain  it. 

COPHOSIS,  in  Medical  Writers >  is  ufed  for  deafnefs, 
whether  beginning,  or  perfect,  or  from  what  caufe  fo- 
ever. 

The  word  is  derived  from  nopea,  I  am  deaf. 

COPH  IT,  Cophts,  orCop  ri,  a  name  given  to  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  Egypt;  who  were  of  the  left  of  Jacobites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin  and 
orthography  of  the  word  :  fome  write  it  Gophti,  others 
Cipbtites ,  Cophiites ,  Copts,  See.  Scaiiger  derives  the  name 
from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated  town  of  Egypt,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kircher  refutes  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word  originally  lignifies 

'cut,  and  tv cumfribed-,  and  was  given  thefe  people  by 
the  Mahometans,  by  way  of  reproach,  becaufe  of  their 
practice  of  circumcifing ;  but  P.  Sollier,  another  Jefuit, 
refutes  this  opinion.  Scaljger  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion,  and  derived  the  word  from  Aiyunro^,  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Egypt,  by  retrenching  the  firft  fy liable  : 
but  this  opinion,  too,  P.  Sollier  difputes.  John  de  Leo 
and  others  fay,  that  the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their 
country  Elchibth,  or  Cibth,  from  Cibth  their  firft  king, 
whence  Cophtite,  8cc.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecond 
king  of  Egypt.  Vanfleb  derives  the  word  Copht  from 
Qopt  fon  of  Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  ety¬ 
mologies  P.  Sollier  rejefts,  on  this  principle,  that  were 
they  true,  the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called 
Copht'r,  whereas  in  effeft,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  and 
among  thofe  none  but  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name  ; 
the  Melchites  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence 
he  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  ‘Jacobite,  by 
retrenching  the  firft  fy  liable  ;  whence  Cobite ,  Cobea,  Copta , 
and  Copht  a. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Cairo,  but 
he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria  :  he  as  no  archbifhop 
under  him,  but  eleven  or  twelve  bifhops.  The  reft  of 
the  clergy,  whether  fecular,  or  regular,  is  compofed  of 
the  order  of  St  Antony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius, 
who  have  each  their  monafteries. 

Befides  the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons, 
the  Cophts  have  likewife  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  a  drift  ordination.  This  makes  a  confiderable  differ¬ 
ence  among  the  priefts  ;  and  befides  the  rank  and  autho¬ 
rity  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religious,  it  com¬ 
prehends  the  degree  and  funftions  of  archpriefts.  By  a 
cuftom  of  fix  hundred  years  (landing,  if  a  pried  elefted 
bilhop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dignity  mult 
be  conferred  on  him  before  epifcopal  ordination. 

The  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after  the  patriarch, 
is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who  alfo  refides  at 
Cairo,  becaufe  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Jerufalem  ;  he  is,  in 
effeft,  little  more  than  the  bilhop  of  Cairo  :  only  he  goes 
to  Jerufalem  every  Eafter,  and  vifits  fome  other  places 
in  Pale  (tine  near  Egypt,  which  own  his  jurifdiftion. 
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To  him  belongs  the  government  of  the  Copbtic  church, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  patriarchal  fee. 

Eo  be  elefted  patriarch,  it  is  neceffary  the  perfon  have 
lived  all  his  life  in  continence  :  it  is  he  confers  the  bilfiop- 
ticks.  To  be  elefted  bifliop,  the  perfon  mud  be  in  the 
celibate  ;  or,  if  he  have  been  married,  it  mud  not  be  a- 
beve  once. 

The  priefts  arid  inferior  minifters  are  allowed  to  be 
married  before  ordination  ;  but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as 
Ludolphus  erroneoufly  obferves.  They  have  a  great 
number  of  deacons,  and  even  confer  the  dignity  fre¬ 
quently  on  children.  None  bur  the  lowed  rank  among 
the  people  commence  ecclefialiics ;  whence  arifes  that 
exceffive  ignorance  found  among  them  :  yet  the  refpeft 
of  the  laity  towards  the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary. 
Their  office  is  longer  than  the  Roman  office,  and  never 
changes  in  any  thing  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which 
they  vary  occafionaliy. 

'fhe  monadic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Cophts: 
to  be  admitted  into  if,  there  is  always  required  the  con- 
fent  of  the  biftiop.  The  religious  Cophts  make  a  vow  of 
perpetual  chaftity  ;  renounce  the  world,  and  live  with 
great  aufterity  in  deferts  :  they  are  obliged  to  deep  in 
their  cloaths  and  their  girdle,  on  a  mat  ftretched  on  the 
ground  ;  and  to  proftrate  themfelves  every  evening  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times,  with  their  face  and  bread:  on 
the  ground.  They  are  all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the 
lowed  clafs  of  the  people- ;  and  live  on  alms.  The  nun¬ 
neries  are  properly  holpitals;  and  few  enter  but  widows 
reduced  to  beggary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the  Cobhts 
to  the  following  heads:  i.  That  they  put  away  their 
wives,  and  efpoufe  others  while  the  firft  are  living.  2. 
That  they  have  feven  facraments;  viz.  baptifm,  the 
eucharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fading,  and 
prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proceed 
from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  ot  three  oecu¬ 
menical  councils ;  that  of  Nice,  Conftantinople,  and 
Ephelus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature,  will, 
and  operation,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  after  the  union  of  the 
humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in  difei- 
pline  they  may  be  reduced,  1.  To  the  praftice  of  cir¬ 
cumcifing  their  children  before  baptifm,  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  among  them  from  the  twelfth  century.  2.  To 
their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  years  of  age.  3.  To 
their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  degree.  4.  To 
their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  :  to  which  fome  add  their 
belief  of  a  baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  confer  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks. 

Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  fhew  that  many  of  them 
are  rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons  than  doftrines  of 
the  feft.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their 
polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying  in  the  fecond  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire  :  for  circumcifion,  it  is  not 
praftifed  as  a  ceremony  of  religion;  nor  as  of  any  di¬ 
vine  appointment,  but  merely  as  a  cuftom  which  they 
derive  from  the  Ifhmaelites  ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may- 
have  had  its  origin  from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in 
thofe  hot  countries. 

The  Cophts,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral  re¬ 
unions  with  the  Latins;  hut  always  in  appearance  only, 
and  under  fome  neceflity  of  their  affairs.  In  the  time  of 
pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to  Rome  from 
the  patriarch  of'  Alexandria,  with  letters  to  that  pope  ; 
wherein  he  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  promiled 
obedience  ;  defiring  a  perfon  might  be  difpatched  to 
Alexandria,  to  treat  about  a  re-union  of  his  church  to 
that  of  Rome  :  purfuant  to  which,  Pius  IV.  fucceffor  to 
Paul,  chofe  F.  Roderic,  a  Jefuit,  whom  he  difpatched 
in  1561,  in  quality  of  apoftolical  nuncio. 

But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two  Cophts  de¬ 
puted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch,  was  made  to 
know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers ,  pajlor  of  pajlors, 
and  mafer  of  all  churches,  which  the  patriarch  had  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters,  were  no  more  than 
mere  matters  of  civility  and  compliment ;  and  that  it  was 
in  this  manner  the  pattiarch  ufed  to  write  to  his  friends: 
they  added,  that  fince  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
eftablilhment  of  feveral  patriarchs  independent  of  one 
another,  each  was  chief  and  mailer  of  his  own  church. 
This  was  the  anfwer  the  patriarch  gave  the  pope,  after 
he  had  received  a  fum  of  money  remitted  to  him  from 
Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  conful. 

COPH  1 1C,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Cophts,  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  Greek  ;  the  charafters  it  is  written  in  being  all 
Greek,  It  has  a  form  and  eonftruftion  peculiar  to  it- 
felf :  it  has  no  inlleftions  of  the  nouns  or  verbs  ;  but  ex- 
preffes  number,  cafe,  gender,  peifon,  mood,  tenfe,  and. 
poffelfive  pronoun1-,  by  letters  and  particles  prefixed. 

F.  Kircher  is  the  full  who  publilhed  a  grammar,  and  vo- 
cabularly  of  the  Copbtic.  There  is  not  known  any  book 
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extant  in  the  Cophtic ,  except  tranflations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  or  of  ecclefiaftical  offices  ;  or  others  that  have 
relation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is'  now  no  longer  found  but  in 
books  ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the  country  is 
Arabic. 

T  he  old  Cophtic ,  which  Kircher  maintains  to  be  a  mother- 
tongue,  and  independent  of  all  others,  had  been  much 
altered  by  the  Greek  :  for  befides  that  it  has  borrowed 
all  its  charadfers  from  the  Greek,  with  a  very  little  vari¬ 
ation,  a  great  number  of  the  words  are  pure  Greek. 
Voffius,  indeed,  afierts  that  there  was  no  Cophtic  lan¬ 
guage  till  after  Egypt  became  fubjeCt  to  the  Arabs.  1  he 
language  according  to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Gieek  and 
Arabic:  the  very  name  thereof  not  being  in  the,  world 
till  after  the  Arabs  were  matters  of  the  country.  But 
this,  M.  Simon  obferves,  proves  nothing;  except  that 
what  was  anciently  called  Egyptian ,  has  fince  by  the 
Arabs  being  called  Cophtic ,  by  a  corruption  of  fpeech. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  ;  yet 
this  by  no  means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language 
before  that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de 
la  Valle  obferves,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loft  their 
ancient  tongue  ;  that  it  is  now  no  longer  underflood  a- 
mong  them  ;  that  they  have  nothing  extant  therein  but 
fome  facred  books  ;  and  that  they  ft il  1  fay  mafs  in  it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  mandated  into  Arabic, 
which  is  their  vulgar  tongue;  and  this  has  occafioned 
the  originals  to  be  loft:  it  is  added,  that  they  rehearfe 
the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels  in  the  mafs,  twice;  once  in 
Arabic,  and  once  in  Cophtic. 

Indeed,  if  we  believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the 
mafs  in  Arabic,  all  but  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels,  which 
they  rehearfe  both  in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible.  SeeBiBLE. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three  ;  one  attributed  to  Bafil,  an¬ 
other  to  St.  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril :  they  are 
mandated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  prietts  and 
people. 

COP1A  libclli  deliberanda ,  a  writ  which  lies  in  cafe  where 
a  man  cannot  get  the  copy  of  a  libel  at  the  hands  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  judge. 

Co  p  I  A,  Cornu .  See  Cornucopi  A. 

COPIATA,  under  the  Wefiern  Empire ,  a  grave-digger.  In 
the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  there  were  clerks  deftined 
for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357’  Conftantine 
made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priefts  copiata?,  i.  e.  of  thofe 
who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  whereby  he  exempts 
them  from  the  luftral  contribution  which  all  other  traders 
paid. 

It  was  under  him  alfo  that  they  firft  began  to  be  called 
copiata ,  q.  d.  clerks  deftined  for  bodily  labour,  from 
x<mo;,  of  K07TU,  jcindo,  cado ,  ferio,  1  cut ,  beat.  Sec.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  they  were  called  decani  and  leflacari'r,  per¬ 
haps,  becaufe  they  were  divided  by  decads  or  tens,  each 
whereof  had  a  bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead 
bodies.  Their  place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in 
order  before  the  chantors. 

COPING  of  a  wall ,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  made 
Hoping  to  carry  oft'  the  water. 

Cop  ing  over,  in  Carpentry ,  a  fort  of  hanging  over,  not 
fquare  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  fide  till 
it  end  in  an  edge. 

COPIST,  in  Diplomatic  Science ,  fignifies  a  tranferiber 
or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  & c. 

COPOS,  from  xottoj,  labour,  in  Medical  Writers,  is  ufed 
for  a  wearinefs  of  the  body,  when  the  mufcles,  or  their 
fibres  rather,  are  loaded  and  obftru&ed  with  vifeous  hu¬ 
mours,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  motion. 

COPPA,  in  Law,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or  corn, 
divided  into  titheable  portions  ;  as  the  tenth  cock,  &c. 
This  word  in  ftricknefs  denotes  the  gathering  or  laying 
up  the  corn  in  copes  or  heaps,  as  the  method  is  for 
barley  or  oats,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it  may  be  the 
more  fairly  and  juftly  tithed  :  and  in  Kent  they  ftill  re¬ 
tain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  ftraw,  &c. 

COPPEL,  Co  pel,  or  Cuppel,  a  vefTel  ufed  by  Chemijls, 
Refiners,  and  djfayers,  to  try  and  purify  their  metals 
See  Lab.  Chemical  Furnaces,  &c.  fig.  24. 

The  coppel  of  aJJ'ay ,  is  a  little  flat  veflel,  made  of  veget¬ 
able  afhes,  and  bones  of  ffieep’s  feet,  calcined  and  lixi¬ 
viated,  to  feparate  the  falts,  which  would  otherwife  make 
it  crack,  and  the  inflammable  principle,  which  might 
revivify  the  fcorified  metals,  and  occafion  an  ebullition 
At  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  a  little  cavity  filled  with  a 
kind  of  white  varniffi,  compofed  of  hartfhorn,  or  pike 
bones,  calcined  and  diluted  in  water,  the  ufe  of  this 
liquor  is,  that  the  gold  or  ftlver  to  be  afTayed  may  be 
more  conveniently  lodged,  and  that  the  button  of  the 
afiay  may  be  fepaiated  the  more  eafily. 

The  hollow  of  the  coppcls ,  which  is  to  contain  the  metal, 
muft  be  a  fpherical  fegment,  and  not  very  deep :  firft, 


that  the  fnrface  of  the  melted  mafs,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall, 
be  diftin£lly  vilible  to  the  artificer’s  eye  ;  and,  fecondly, 
that  the  metal  left  in  that  cavity,  may  melt  together  into 
one  globule.  But  the  outfides  of  the  coppel  muft  be  only 
a  fmall  matter  convergent  towards  the  bafis,  like  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  that  it  may  ftand  firmly  on  its  bafe  :  and 
that  this  figure  may  be  regularly  given  to  thefe  veflels,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  copper  or  brafs  moulds  for  the 
making  them. 

The  coppel  is  ufually  formed  in  a  brafs  ring  from  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 
quite  fo  deep,  placed  on  fome  fmooth  fupport.  When 
the  ring  is  filled  with  the  moiftened  powder,  a  round- 
faced  peftle,  called  the  monk,  is  ftruck  down  into  it, 
with  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  by  which  the  mafs  is  made 
to  cohere,  and  rendered  fufficiently  compact,  and  a 
(hallow  cavity  formed  in  the  middle:  this  cavity  is  made 
the  fmoother,  by  fprinkling  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of 
afhes,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  through  a 
fmall  fine  fieve,  and  the  monk  is  again  ftruck  down 
upon  it. 

Though  metals  may  bettied  otherwife  than  by  coppelling  ; 
and  though  the  touchllone,  graver,  See.  are  of  fome  ier- 
vice  to  the  goldfmiths  in  judging  of  their  purity  ;  yet, 
without  the  coppel ,  it  is  difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible, 
to  know  their  precife  degree  of  purity. 

The  refiner’s  coppel ,  is  a  large  freeftone  veflel,  lined 
withinfide  with  a  kind  of  plafter  made  of  afhes  well  lixi¬ 
viated,  cleanfed,  dried,  beaten,  and  fifted. 

In  this  kind  of  coppel  it  is  that  they  purify  their  gold  and 
filver,  by  adding  lead  to  it,  and  expofing  the  whole  to  a 
violent  fire. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  other  fubftance,  which  fo  ftrongly 
refills  vehement  fire,  which  fo  readly  imbibes  metallic 
fcorise,  and  which  is  ffi  little  difpofed  to  be  vitrified  by 
them,  as  the  afhes  of  animal  bones.  The  calcination  of 
thefe  bones  is  to  be  made  in  an  open  fire,  for  a  few 
hours,  according  to  their  fize  ;  and  fucb  fhould  be  chofen 
as  have  leaft  fat  about  them.  The  calcination  is  known 
to  be  perfect,  when  there  is  not  a  black  fpot  remaining, 
either  on  rhe  outfide  of  the  bone,  or  within  it,  when 
broken.  When  the  bones  are  perfectly  calcined,  they 
muft  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  either  by  grind¬ 
ing  on  a  porphyry,  or  lifting  through  a  fine  fieve,  after 
beating.  This  powder  muft  be  alfo  carefully  waflied  in 
warm  water;  for  during  the  calcination,  the  bones  be¬ 
come  almoft  always  impregnated  with  the  fait  of  the  afhes 
of  the  fewel. 

This  powder  is  called  by  fome  clar,  and  is  an  excellent 
fubftance  for  coppels.  The  bones  of  fillies,  when  fmall, 
are  yet  more  eafily  calcined  than  thofe  of  other  animals  : 
this  may  be  done  with  eafe  in  an  open  earthen  veflel, 
and  the  powder  of  thefe  is  preferable  even  to  the  former. 
Parget,  or  plaifter  of  Paris,  made  of  various  kinds  of  fpar, 
though  all  kinds  will  not  do  for  this  purpofe,  is  alfo  ex¬ 
cellent :  but  as  there  are  fome  fort  of  fpar  which  will 
not  afford  a  proper  plaifter,  it  is  proper  to  try  in  a  fmall 
quantity  firft.  The  calcination  is  to  be  made  in  an 
earthen  veflel,  covered  with  a  tile,  in  an  open  fire. 
The  fpar  crackles  a  little  with  the  heat ;  and  when  this 
noife  is  over,  the  calcination  is  perfect. 

As  the  preparation  of  bone  afhes  for  this  ufe,  however, 
is  tedious,  and  the  proper  fort  of  fpar  is  not  always  or 
every  where  to  he  had,  the  want  of  them  may  be  fupplied 
with  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  properly  prepared.  When 
a  proper  powder  is  obtained,  it  is  moiftened  with  juft  fo 
much  water  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  hold  together, 
when  ftrongly  prefled  between  the  fingers.  Some  give 
a  greater  tenacity  to  the  powder  by  mixing  it  with  glu¬ 
tinous  liquids,  as  whites  of  eggs,  or  gum  water,  or  with 
fine  waffied  c  ay  ;  but  thefe.  fhould  be  ufed  very  fparing- 
ly,  and  with  great  caution.  The  calcined  fpar  muft  be 
prepared  with  a  folution  of  vitriol. 

Coppcls  had  better  be  too  compa£l  than  too  loofe  in  their 
texture,  fince  the  latter  is  always  a  mifehievous  accident, 
whereas  the  former,  by  abforbing  the  glafs  more  flowly, 
is  of  no  other  hurt  than  the  retarding  the  operation  a 
little. 

Coppels  made,  of  bone  afhes,  or  of  calcined  fpar,  are 
more  valuable  than  thofe  of  wood  afhes,  as  they  require 
not  fo  much  caution  and  regularity  in  the  management 
of  the  fire  ;  but  if  wood  afhes  enter  the  compofmon,  the 
coppel  muft  be  made  pretty  hot  before  the  metal  is  put 
into  it,  otherwife  the  aqueous  vapours,  forcing  their 
way  out,  will  caufe  the  metal  to  be  thrown  out  in  drops; 
for  coppels  of  this  kind  can  never  be  perfectly  dried  by  the 
air  alone,  there  being  always  fomething  of  an  alkaline 
fait  yet  remaining  in  wood  afhes,  which  makes  them  at- 
tra£l  the  water  out  of  the  air,  as  the  dark  colour  of  thefe 
afhes,  and  the  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  poured  on  them, 
alfo  fhew  :  for  this  reafon,  thefe  afhes  are  alfo  more 
difpofed  to  vitrification  than  thofe  of  bones,  the  latter 
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approaching  much  nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  incombuf- 
tible  ftones. 

COPPELLING,  in  ^{faying  and  Chemijlry.  Silver  may 
be  precipitated  out  of  its  ore  by  coppell'uig  alone,  in  the 
following  manner  :  roaft  a  centner  of  the  filver  ore  in 
the  common  way  ;  when  roafted,  powder  and  lift  it  very 
fine,  and  if  it  melts  with  difficulty,  mix  with  it  one 
centner  of  litharge  :  when  it  is  an  ore  that  melts  eafily 
this  may  be  omitted.  Divide  the  powder  into  five  or  fix 
parts  and  wrap  up  every  one  of  them  feparately  in  pieces 
of  paper.  Put  a  large  coppel  under  a  MUFFLE  in  the 
furnace;  heat  it  thoroughly;  then  put  into  it  fixteen 
centners  of  lead.  When  the  lead  begins  to  fmoke  and 
boil,  put  upon  it  one  of  the  fmall  parcels  of  powdered 
ore,  ir.  its  paper;  then  diminifh  the  fife  a  little.  The 
paper  will  be  immediately  confumed,  and  the  ore  call  to 
the  infide  of  the  coppel,  in  form  of  icorite.  When  this 
is  done,  increafe  the  fire  again,  and  add  a  fecond  parcel 
of  the  ore;  and  continue  this  method  till  all  the  ore  is 
put  in  ;  after  which,  lcorify  the  lead  in  a  ftronger  fire. 
The  filver  contained  in  the  ore,  with  that  contained  in 
the  lead,  will  now  be  found  in  form  of  a  bead  in  the 
coppel ;  and  fubtrading  the  known  quantity  yielded  by 
the  lead,  the  remainder  of  the  weight  gives  the  quantity 
of  filver  in  that  centner  of  ofe. 

Silver  is  not  the  only  ore  that  can  be  thus  worked  :  many 
others  may  be  allayed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  coppelling 
alone:  thole  are  indeed  to  be  excepted  from  this  pfocefs, 
which  fplit,  or  which  corrode  the  cdppels.  Cramer, 
^ee  alfo  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Tech  p.  129,  &c. 

COPPER,  a  hard,  heavy,  dudile,  imperfect  metal ;  found 
in  mines,  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but  moft  abun¬ 
dantly  in  Sweden. 

Copper  is  of  all  metals  the  mod:  dudile  and  malleable  after 
gold  and  filver;  and  it  abounds  very  much  in  vitriol  and 
fulphur.  It  may  be  drawn  into  wire  as  fine  as  hair,  or 
beaten  into  leaves  as  thin  as  thofe  of  filver.  Its  tenacity 
is  very  conliderable,  as  a  wire  of  it  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  japable  of  fupporting  a  weight  of  299! 
pounds  without  breaking.  It  has  a  very  lingular  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  and  fmell.  In  a  great  fire;  with  free  ac- 
cefs  of  air,  it  fmokes,  lofes  part  of  its  weight,  and  gives 
beautiful  green  and  blue  colours  to  flame. 

The  chemifts  call  it  Venus',  as  fuppofing  it  to  have  fome 
more  immediate  relation  to  that  planet.  By  art  analyfis 
it  appears  compofed  of  a  fulphur  ill  digefted,  a  yellowiih 
mercury,  and  a  red  fait. 

Copper  is  found  in  glebes  or  ftones  of  various  forms  artd 
colours;  which  are  firft  beaten  fmall  and  wafhed,  to 
feparate  them  from  the  earthy,  &c.  parts  wherewith 
they  are  mixed. 

After  wafhing  they  are  fmelted,  and  the  melted  matter 
run  into  a  kind  of  moulds,  to  form  large  blocks,  by  fome 
called  Jalmons ,  and  by  others  cakes  of  copper.  This  is  the 
ordinary  copper. 

To  render  it  more  pure  and  beautiful,  they  melt  it  again 
once  or  twice ;  fome  of  its  coarle  earthy  parts  being  left 
behind  at  each  fufion,  and  a  quantity  of  tin  andantimoy 
added  in  each.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  rofe  copper ,  in 
Latin  JES  pelo/um. 

Copper  is  fometimes  alfo  found  native  and  pure  in  the 
mines,  either  in  form  of  threads,  or  in  flakes,  plates, 
grains,  or  other  maffes  and  lumps.  This  is  called  virgin 
copper. 

The  method  of  procuring  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  this  : 
mix  one  or  two  centners  of  the  ore  for  an  allay,  beaten 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  with  fix  centners  of  the  black 
flux;  put  the  powder  into  a  crucible,  and  cover  it  half 
an  inch  high  with  common  fait;  prefs  the  whole  down 
with  the  finger,  but  let  the  capacity  of  the  veffel  be  fucli 
that  it  may  be  only  half  full;  {hut  the  veflel  clofe  with 
a  lute,  and  put  it  into  the  furnace.  Increafe  the  fire 
flowly  till  the  common  fait  crackles ;  then  increafe  it 
fo  far,  that  the  veflel  may  prefently  be  made  red-hot 
and  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  ftanding  in  this 
heat,  the  metal  will  be  feparated :  then  take  out  the 
veflel,  and  fetting  it  on  the  floor,  ftrike  with  a  few  blows 
of  a  hammer  near  where  it  ftands,  to  make  the  metal 
get  together  at  the  bottom.  Break  the  veflel,  when 
grown  cold,  in  two,  from  top  to  bottom,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  and  you  will  find  a  folid  and  malleable  regulus 
at  the  bottom.  Cramer’s  Art  of  Allaying,  p.  301. 
Copper,  when  hid,  as  it  frequently  is,  in  an  ore  full  of 
the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  may  be  difeovered  by  a  folution 
and  liquid  precipiation,  in  the  following  manner  :  make 
a  folution  of  vitriol  out  of  the  ore,  by  a  flight  roalting  in 
an  open  fire,  and  by  expofing  it  afterwards  to  an  air 
fomewhat  moift,  and  pouring  warm  water  upon  it.  Put 
into  this  folution  fmall  iron  plates,  petfedly  clean,  and 
free  from  greafe  ;  if  there  is  any  fmall  quantity  of  copper 
in  the  pyrites,  it  will  now  ftick  to  the  iron  plates,  in 
form  of  a  fubtle  powder,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
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all  of  it  will  be  thus  fetched  out  of  the  folution,  if  there 
be  time  enough,  and  a  moderate  warmth. 

This  property  which  iron  has  of  feparating  copper  from 
acids,  ferves  alfo  to  extrad  the  copper  from  the  blue  vi¬ 
triol  with  which  water  in  mines  of  this  metal  is  impreg¬ 
nated.  A  confiderabie  quantity  of  copper  is  obtained  bv 
means  of  iron  bars  laid  in  the  ftreams  ifl'uing  from  the 
capper  fp rings  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  Thefe  bars  are 
laid  in  oblong  pits,  into  which  the  impregnated  water 
pafles;  and  the  copper,  attraded  and  fixed  by  the  iron, 
fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  When  the  iron  is  dif- 
lolved,  the  ft  ream  is  turned  from  the  pits,  the  reddifh 
mud  colleded,  and  laid  in  a  heap  to  diy;  and  the  red- 
diih  duft  melted  into  copper.  One  ton  of  iron  in  bars 
produces  a  ton  and  nineteen  hundred  and  a  half  of  the 
copper  mud  or  duft  ;  and  each  ton  of  the  mud  yields 
when  fmelted,  fixeeen  hundred  weight  of  the  'pureft 
copper.  Phil.  Ir^nf.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  502.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  04.. 
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When  fiber  is  Contained  in  copper,  it  may  be  feparated  in 
the  following  manner:  reduce  th t  copper  into  filings  ;  put 
one  centner  of  this  by  for  the  operation  ;  then  put  the 
double  and  fextdple  quantify  of  granulated  lead  into  a 
large  well-baked  coppel;  make  the  fire  ftrong,  and 
continue  it  fo  till  the  lead  begins  to  fmoke  and  boil  ; 
then  add  the  copper  wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  fo  that  it 
may  be  immerfed  together  into  the  middle  of  the  boiling 
lead.  When  all  the  copper  is  diflblved,  fupprefs  the  fire 
till  there  is  a  fmoke  feen  wandering  over  the  furface 
and  the  mafs  is  net  raifed  up  very  high  in  the  middle* 
and  the  coppel  looks  brown  as  fir  as  it  has  been  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  litharge  :  take  care,  however  that  the 
boiling  of  the  lead  does  not  entirely  ceafe.  When  the 
greateft  pa  1 1  of  the  metal  is  confumed,  increafe  the  fire 
gradually,  and  make  it  very  ftrong  toward  the  end. 
When  the  operation  is  finiffied,  the  filver  will  be  found 
pure  in  the  center  of  the  coppel,  furrounded  with  yellow 
lcoriae  in  form  of  cryftals.  Cramer. 

Copper  put  into  the  fire  with  iron  promotes  its  fufion,  but 
it  becomes  more  rigid  and  mbre  pale  by  the  mixture. 
It  is  often  neceffary,  to  render  this  fufion  the  eafier.  to 
add  as  much  tartar  and  common  glafs  as  will  cover  the 
fiirface  of  the  whole  trials. 

As  to  the  other  metals,  copper  is  well  known  to  mix  rea¬ 
dily  with  filvef  and  gold,  and  to  give  them  a  rigidity 
which  renders  them  inuch  more  fit  for  the  ufes'  of  life 
than  they  would  be  in  their  natural  foft  ftate, 

Copper  melted  with  gold  promotes  the  fufion  of  the 
gold;  it  produces  a  gold  colour  with  tin;  ftones  a’re 
ftained  by  folutions  of  it ;  it  is  always  incompad  after 
melting;  gold  is  precipitated  by  it;  it  is  diflblved  by  vi¬ 
triol  of  iron;  glafs  coloured  with  it,  ort  being  baked  with 
white  earth,  gave  a  red  tinge  to  the  earth  ;  it  is  hard¬ 
ened  and  made  lefs  difpofed  to  tafnifh,  by  being  melted 
with  platina  in  different  proportions.  See  Lewis’s  Com. 
Phil.  Tech. 

Copper  refills  the  fire  more  than  any  other  imper/et!  me¬ 
tal  before  it  undergoes  any  great  alteration  ;  but  being 
an  impeded  metal,  it  may  be  burnt,  deftroyed,  and 
calcined  by  the  united  adion  of  fire  and  air  :  fo  that  its 
quantity  is  always  diminifhed  by  melting  it  without  co¬ 
vering  its  furface.  The  furface  of  clean  polifhed  copper, 
when  gradually  heated,  is  covered  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  produced  by  a  more  or  iefs  perfed  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  fuiface  of  the  metal  expofed  to  the 
fire. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  European  copper  is  to  that  of 
water  as  8843,  anc^  °f  Japonefe  copper  as  9000  to  1000. 
Copper  is  eafily  foluble  by  all  acids,  and  its  folutions  are 
green,  or  blue  ;  it  is  alfo  aded  upon  by  almoft  all  faline 
and  metallic  fubftances,  and  diflblved  by  fixed  and  vola¬ 
tile  alkalies.  Macquer. 

Copper ,  becaufe  of  its  great  dudility,  and  fhining  colour 
is  greatly  employed  in  domeftic  ufes  ;  but  it  is  never  ufed 
inwardly  as  a  medicine,  unlefs  in  tindure;  becaufe  this 
metal,  and  efpecially  its  ruft,  are  reckoned  poifons  :  and 
any  kind  of  food,  or  even  water,  that  has  flood  long  in 
copper  veflels,  is  pernicious.  The  fyptoms  produced 
by  this  poifon,  are  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
exedfive  vomitings,  irritations  to  ftool,  ulcers  in  the  in¬ 
teftines,  fometimes  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fpafrno- 
dic  contradions  of  the  limbs,  and  laftly  death  itfelf;  if 
the  quantity  of  the  poifon  be  great.  See  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Travis,  endeavouring  to  fliew  that  the  ufe  of  copper  vef- 
fels  in  the  navy  is  one  principal  caufe  of  the  fea  feurvy. 
Med.  Obferv.  & c.  vol.  ii.  p.  j.  See  alfo  a  letter  on  the 
fame  fubjed  of  copper  veflels.  Ibidem,  p.  146. 

The  remedies  proper  in  fuch  cafes  are,  firft  to  take  a 
great  quantity  of  milk,  oil,  or  melted  frefh  butter,  then 
to  drink  warm  water  until  the  patient  vomits  plentifully. 
Clyfters  made  with  oil,  butter,  or  fat  broths,  are  Iikewife 
proper;  laftly  ftrengthening  cordials  and  a  milk  diet. James. 
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Xhe  water  ifluing  from  the  copper  fprings  difeovefed  in 
Penfylvania,  Dr.  Rutty  obferves,  though  poifonous  in 
its  native  ftrength,  is  frequently  ufed,  when  lowered 
with  common  water,  for  purging  and  vomiting  the 
country  people  ;  and  is  ufeful  in  curing  ulcers,  and  cu¬ 
taneous  diforders,  and  particularly  for  fore  eyes.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  p.  651. 

The  preparations  of  copper  are,  T.  Flos  aris ,  or  flowers 
of  copper.  2.  Mrtigo  aris,  or  verdigrife.  3.  Ms  ujlum, 
or  burnt  copper .  4.  S quamtna  aris,  or  the  flake  of  copper. 

«j.  The  ens  Veneris  of  Mr.  Boyle.  6.  rfqua  fappbtrina,  a 
famous  eye-water,  of  a  blue  colour.  See  Grenaille, 
&c. 

Of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris  is 
formed  brass,  which  the  French  call  cuivre  jaune,  yel¬ 
low  copper,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  natural  copper,  which 
they  call  cuivre  rouge,  red  copper. 

Copper  melted  together  with  twenty-two  or  twenty-thiee 
pounds  of  fine  tin  per  quintal  makes  bell -metal. 

Copper  and  brafs  melted  in  equal  quantities,  make  what 
the  French  call  bronze,  ufed  for  figures,  ftatues,  &c. 
Copper  turns  white  by  an  unCtion  of  ipirit  of  wine  and 
orpimint.  Pliny  fays  there  is  a  copper  naturally  white, 
found  underneath  the  filver  mines. 

Chemifts  give  the  denomination  faffron  of  copper,  or  cro¬ 
cus  Fcneris,  to  a  preparation  of  copper  plates  ft  ratified  with 
decrepitated  fait,  in  a  crucible  ;  after  having  extinguilhed 
them  in  water,  and  feraped  them  with  iron  inftruments. 

It  is  very  red,  and  is  ufed  in  emplafters  to  cleanle  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Some  chemifts  have  pretended,  that  the  fpirit  of  copper 
is  real  alkahest,  capable  of  diflolving  wholly  pearls, 
corals,  crabs  eyes,  See.  without  any  diminution  of  its 
force ;  but  experience  has  fliewn  the  contrary. 

Ms  ujlum,  i.  e.  burnt  copper,  fometimes  alfo  called  faffron 
of  Venus ,  is  nothing  but  copper  calcined  in  a  violent  fire, 
and  reduced  to  feales  no  longer  pofleffed  of  brilliancy, 
duCtility,  or  other  metallic  properties.  If  thefe  feales  are 
mixed  with  fome  matter  capable  of  reftoring  phlogifton 
to  them,  and  expofed  to  a  great  fire,  a  quantity  of  mal¬ 
leable  copper  is  obtained  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  feales. 
Macquer.  See  iEs. 

Verdicrease  is  a  ruft  of  copper.  Becher  obferves,  that 
the  drinking  of  acid  liquors,  even  out  of  common  filver 
plate,  is  very  unwholefome  becaufe  of  the  mixture  of 
eopper  therein  ;  much  more  is  it  fo  out  of  veflels  of 

copper. 

Copper,  white,  a  kind  of  metal  white  as  filver,  frequently 
brought  from  China,  and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  na¬ 
tural.  But  is  only  an  allay  of  copper,  zinc,  and  arfenic, 
in  certain  proportions.  It  is  made  with  difficulty,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  volatility  of  the  two  femi-metals  ;  and,  as  its 
quality  is  noxious,  it  is  not  much  ufed. 

Copper,  affinity  of.  See  Affinity. 

Copper,  engraving  in.  See  Engraving. 

Copper,  granulation  of .  See  Granulation. 

Copper,  refining.  See  Piefining. 

Copper- plates,  for  engraving,  fhould  be  chofen  of  the  beft 
red  copper,  as  being  generally  the  tougheft  and  the  moll 
duCtile  ;  and  therefore  moft  capable  of  being  extended 
with  the  hammer,  or  rolled  out  to  the  niceft  and  fmalleft 
pieces.  They  fhould  be  free  from  any  veins,  fpecks,  or 
difiimilaf  parts,  and  throughout  of  an  uniform  texture. 
Their  thicknefs  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  a  fine  to  a 
foot  by  nine  inches  in  breadth.  They  fhould  be  well 
forged  and  planifhed  whilft  cold,  becaufe  the  fubftance 
of  the  copper  will  thus  be  rendered  lefs  porous.  The  po- 
lifliing  of  tfiefe  plates  is  performed  by  laying  them  ob¬ 
liquely  on  a  board,  and  rubbing  them  firfl  with  a  piece 
of  grind-ftone,  dipped  in  water,  lengthways  and  breadth¬ 
ways,  till  the  flaws  and  inequalities  in  the  furface  are 
removed  ;  and  then  with  a  piece  of  good  pumice-ftone 
to  take  away  the  marks  and  Scratches  made  by  the  grind- 
ftone  :  when  this  is  done,  let  them  be  waflied  clean, 
and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  oil-ftone,  to  remove  the 
fcorings  of  the  pumice-ftone,  and  again  wafhed  till 
they  are  perfeCHy  clean.  For  the  lafl  operation,  three  or 
four  large  coals  of  fallow  wood,  found  and  without  clefts,- 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  fire  on  a  hearth,  and  covered  with 
other  burning  coals  and  a  quantity  of  red-hot  allies  ;  and 
left  in  this  ftate  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  but  the 
time  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  coals, 
that  the  fire  may  penetrate  into  their  inmoft  fubftance, 
and  expel  all  the  fmoke  that  can  be  driven  out :  the  coals 
fhould  then  be  thrown  into  a  veflel  of  water,  and  there 
left  to  cool.  With  one  of  thefe  coals,  let  the  plate  be 
rubbed,  and  the  operation  be  continued  till  all  the  flaws 
left  by  the  oil-ftone  are  removed  ;  and  if  the  coal  itfelf 
be  too  hard,  and  leave  traces,  a  fofter  one  mud  be  ufed 
to  remedy  the  effeCts  of  the  former,  fo  that  the  furface 
of  the  plate  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  even.  This  is 
the  method  recommended  by  Le  Bofie  :  but  the  end  may 
be  more  expeditioufly  obtained,  by  tubbing  out  the 
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marks  of  the  planiflung  hammer  with  emery  finely 
ground,  and  after  wafhing  the  plate  clean,  brufhing  it 
over  with  the  refiner’s  aqua  fortis :  let  this  lie  on  till  the 
ebullition  produced  by  it  begins  to  decreafe,  and  then 
wafhed  ofF  by  imfnerfing  the  plate  in  water.  The  plate 
muft  be  finifhed  by  hard  rubbing  withafleel  burnisher, 
fo  that  every  part  of  it  may  appear  as  bright  as  looking- 
glafs. 

Thofe  plates  that  are  defigntd  for  etching,  fhould,  after 
thefe  operations,  be  well  waflied  with  clean  water,  diied 
_  by  the  fire,  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  rubbed  over 
with  crumbs  of  very  ftale  bread  ;  and  then  rubbed  well 
with  the  ferapings  of  very  foft  chalk.  The  perfection 
of  the  polifh  may  be  tried  by  rubbing  the  plate  with 
printing  ink,  and  pulling  of  a  proof  as  if  it  had  been 
engraved  ;  if  no  imprefhon  is  made  on  the  paper,  the 
polifhing  is  complete;  but  if  any  lines  appear  to  be 
printed,  the  plate  is  faulty,  and  it  muft  be  repoliflied. 
Encyclopedic,  art.  Gravure-,  and  Handmaid  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  48,  &c.  See  Engraving,  aud  Etching. 
CopPER-p/a/f  Printing.  See  Rolling-prcjs  Printing. 
COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  green  vitriol,  particularly 
to  vitriol  of  iron.  See  Cabrusi. 

Copperas  is  purified  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as 
alum  and  faltpetre,  by  paflrng  through  feveral  lixiviums, 
till  it  be  wholly  reduced  to  cryfta!. 

Some  make  copperas  to  be  the  chalcitis  of  the  ancients. 
But  the  more  common  opinion  is,  that  their  chalcitis  was 
a  ftone,  not  a  pure  fait. 

There  is  copperas  of  England,  of  Pifa,  Germany,  Cyprus, 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  co¬ 
lour,  richnefs,  and  perfection. 

White  copperas,  is  a  vitriol  of  iron,  with  a  mixture  of  fome 
other  mineral,  brought  from  Germany  in  cakes  of  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  each;  fuch  are  thofe  brought  fromGoflar 
in  Saxony. 

The  Englifh  copperas  is  of  a  fine  green ;  that  of  Cyprus 
and  Hungary  is  of  a  fky  blue,  and  has  copper  for  itsbafis. 

It  is  in  pieces  cut  like  the  point  of  a  diamond.  That  of 
Pifa  and  Italy  is  likewife  green  ;  and  the  laft  as  tranfpa- 
rent  as  glafs. 

The  Englifh  green  copperas  is  of  confiderable  ufein  many 
preparations,  but  efpecially  in  dying.  The  hatters  alfo 
ufe  it  in  their  dye  ;  and  this  and  galls  are  ingredients  in 
writing  ink. 

The  ordinary  Englifh  copperas  is  made  of  a  kind  of  (tones 
found  on  the  fea-fhore  in  EfTex,  Hampftiire,  and  fo  weft- 
ward,  ordinarily  called  gold  fioncs,  from  their  colour,  or 
pyrites :  they  abound  much  in  iron. 

To  prepare  the  copperas  from  them,  they  are  expofed  to 
the  weather  in  beds  above-ground,  and  receive  the  rains 
and  dews,  which  in  time  break  and  difTolve  the  ftones  : 
the  liquor  that  runs  off"  is  pumped  into  boilers,  in  which 
is  firft  put  old  iron,  which  in  boiling  difiolves.  When 
the  boiling  is  finifhed  the  liquor  is  drawn  off"  into  cool¬ 
ers,  where  it  fhoots  into  cryffals.  See  Vitriol. 

The  works  at  Deptford  for  making  it  are  known  to  moft 
people.  Many  chemifts  difTolve  this,  aud  fhoot  it  again, 
to  fell  it  lor  the  common  fait  of  fteel. 

The  alum  workers  in  Yorkfhire  have  an  opinion  that  if 
their  liquor  {lands  beyond  the  ufual  time  in  the  pans,  it 
will  turn  to  copperas .  The  mailers  of  the  works  have 
inculcated  this  ftory  to  make  them  diligent,  and  it  is  as 
firmly  believed  among  them  as  if  it  were  a  real  truth. 
Copperas  filone.  SeePYRiTEs. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiding  of  under¬ 
woods;  and  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  e.ther  by  fowing,  or 
planting.  See  Wood. 

COPROCRITIC  A,  from  xovrfoj,  excrement,  and  xfiva,  fie- 
parate-,  medicines  which  puige  away  the  excrements  in 
the  guts. 

COPR.OPHAGOS,  from  toncp o<,  and  <pa.yu,  I  eat-,  the 
dung-fly,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  common  yellowifh  fly  found  on  human 
excrements.  There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  found  on 
the  excrements  of  various  animals,  and  thence  called  mer- 
divora. 

COPULA,  in  Logic,  a  verb  that  conneCts  any  two  terms 
in  a  propofftion,  either  negative  or  affirmative  :  as,  A 
rofe  is  fiweet ,  where  is  is  the  copula. 

COPULATION.  See  Coition,  Congress,  audCoN- 

LUMMATION. 

COPULATIVE  Propofitions ,  are  thofe  which  include  fe¬ 
veral  fubjeCts,  or  leveral  attributes  joined  together  by  an 
affirmative  or  negative  conjunction. 

Thus,  v.  gr.  Power  and  riches  do  not  make  a  man  happy. 
Where  and  is  the  conjunction  that  couples  power  and  riches 
Copulative  Conjunction.  See  Conjunction. 

COPY,  in  Law ,  a  tranfeript  of  a  writing  or  inftrumenf, 
made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaCtion  of  fome  of  the  parties 
concerned  ;  or  in  order  to  preferve  the  memory  thereof. 
See  Copia. 

The  copy  of  an  inrolled  deed  is  admitted  in  evidence ;  but 

not 
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not  the  copy  of  a  will  of  lands  nor  the  probates,  nor  of  a 
common  deed  where  the  original  may  be  procured. 
Few  ancient  documents  do  now  fubfift  otherwise  than  in 
copies. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original  work; 
particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c.- 

Copy,  among  Printers,  denotes  the  manufcript,  or  original 
of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

To  ca/i  off  a  copy ,  is  to  make  a  computation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (beets  a  manufcript  will  make  in  print, 
la  the  book  feller’s  fly  le,  a  good  copy  is  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  faleable  book. 

Tenant  by  Copy  of  court-rule.  See  T  enant. 

COPY-HOLD,  is  a  tenure  for  which  the  tenant  has  no¬ 
thing  to  fhew  but  the  copy  of  the  roll  made  by  the  Reward 
of  the  lord’s  court. 

The  Reward  of  the  court  is,  among  other  things,  to  in¬ 
roll  and  keep  a  regifter  of  all  fuch  tenants  as  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  any  parcel  of  land,  or  tenement,  belonging  to  the 
manor  ;  and  the  tranfcript  is  called  the  copy  of  the  court- 
roll ,  which  the  tenant  keeps  as  his  own  evidence. 

This  tenure  is  called  a  bafe  tenure ,  becaufe  the  tenant 
holds,  in  fome  fort,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Fitzherbert 
fays,  it  was  formerly  called  tenure  in  villenage  ;  and  that 
copy-hold  is  but  a  modern  name. 

This  is  the  land  which  the  Saxons  called  folk-land ,  as 
being  held  fine  fcripto ,  in  contradiftinttion  to  a  bock-land , 
or  charter -land,  terra  ex fcriptoy  and  now  free-land ,  or 
FREE-HOLD. 

However,  it  is  not  fimply  at  the  lord’s  will,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  ;  fo  that  if  the  copy-holder 
doth  not  break  that  cuftom,  and  forfeit  his  tenure,  he 
feems  not  to  (land  at  the  lord’s  courtefy.  Thefe  cuftoms 
are  infinite;  varying  in  one  point  or  other  almoft  in  every 
manor. 

Copy-holders ,  upon  admittance,  pay  a  fine  to  the  lord ; 
which  fines  are  in  fome  manors  certain,  in  others  not ; 
but  yet,  if  the  lord  exceeds  two  years  value,  the  court 
of  chancery,  king’s  bench,  & c.  have,  in  their  feveral 
jurifdidtions,  power  to  reduce  the  fine.  See  alfo  He- 
riot  and  Relief. 

In  many  places,  the  copy-holds  are  a  kind  of  inheritance, 
and  termed  cufiomary,  becaufe  the  tenant  dying,  and  the 
hold  becoming  void,  the  next  of  blood  paying  the  cufto- 
mary  fine,  as  two  fhillings  an  acre,  or  the  like,  may  not 
be  denied  his  admiflion.  Some  copy-holders  have  by  cuf¬ 
tom  the  wood  growing  upon  their  own  land  ;  fome,  a- 
gain,  hold  by  the  verge  in  ancient  demefne,  fo  that 
though  they  hold  by  copy,  they  are  yet  accounted  a  kind 
of  freeholders  :  laflly,  fome  others  hold  by  common  te¬ 
nure,  called  mere  copy-hold ;  whofe  land,  upon  felony 
committed,  efcheats  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Copy-hold  land  cannot  be  made  at  this  day  ;  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  copy-hold  is,  that  it  hath  been  demifed  time 
out  of  mind,  by  copy  of  court-roll ;  and  that  the  tene¬ 
ments  are  parcel  of,  or  within  the  manor.  I  Inft.  58. 
4  Rep.  24.  They  are  demifable  only  by  copy  ;  and 
within  the  a£ls  againft  bankruptcy  and  the  ftatutes  of 
limitation.  / 

Copy-holders  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  knights  of  the 
{hire.  31  Geo  II.  c.  14. 

COPY-HOLDER,  is  defined  by  Weft,  a  perfon  admitted 
tenant  of  any  lands,  or  tenements,  within  a  manor, 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  ufe  and  cuftom  there¬ 
of,  have  been  devifable  to  fuch  as  will  take  the  fame  by 
copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Laid 
manor. 

COQ^  ad  med.  confum.pt.  an  abbreviature  among  Phyf  clans , 
fignifying  that  the  thing  is  to  be  boiled  till  half  of  it  be 
confumed. — Coq.  in  S.  Q.  Aq.  implies  it  to  be  boiled  in 
a  fufficient  quanty  of  common  water. 

COR,  in  Anatomy.  See  Heart. 

Cor  Caroli ,  in  Afironomy ,  an  extra-conftellated  ftar  of  the 
fecond  magnitude  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated 
between  the  Coma  Berenices  and  Urfa  Major;  fo  called 
by  fir  Charles  Scarborough,  in  honour  of  king  Charles  I. 

CoR  Hydra ,  in  Afironomy ,  a  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  the  heart  of  the  conftellation  Hydra. 

Cor  Leonis ,  or  Regulus ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
in  the  conftellation  Leo. 

Cor  Scorpii.  See  Ant  a  res. 

Cor  Marinum ,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
clafles  of  the  echini  marini ,  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  anus  is  placed  in  the  fide  of  that  point  of  the 
fhell  which  appears  as  if  cut  off ;  and  the  mouth  has  two 
lips,  and  is  placed  in  the  third  region  of  the  axis  of  the 
bafe.  Klein’s  Echin.  p.  34. 

CoR  Veneris,  Venus's  heart,  a  name  given  by  authors  who 
treat  of  {hells,  to  a  very  elegant  kind  of  the  cordiformis , 
or  heart -jhell,  which  has  more  of  the  fhape  of  a  real 
heart  than  the  bucardium,  or  any  other  fhell  of  this  ge¬ 
nus.  There  are  only  three  known  fpecies  of  the  cor 
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Veneris,  r,  A  denticulated  one,  with  very  elegant,  rote- 
coloured  fpots.  2-  The  white  boat-lhell,  furrowed  on  the 
infide.  And,  3.  1  he  little,  rofe-coloured  kind.  Thefe 
are  all  very  elegant  {hells. 

CORAAGE,  coraagium ,  in  our  Old  Cufioms ,  a  kind  of  im- 
pofition  extraordinary,  growing  upon  fome  unufual  oc- 
cafion ;  and  it  feems  to  be  of  certain  meafures  of  corn  r 
for  corus  tritici  is  a  meafure  of  wheat.  Bra&on,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  it 6.  num.  6.  who  in  the  fame  chapter,  num.  8. 
has  thefe  words  :  Sunt  etiam  quadam  communes  praflationes, 
qua  fervitia  non  dicuntur ,  nec  de  confetudine  veniunt ,  nif 
cum  neceffitas,  intervenerit,  vel  cum  rex  vencrit ;  feut  funt 
hidagia ,  coraagia,  &  carvagia,  et  aha  plura  de  necefftate  et 
ex  confenfu  communi  totius  regni  introduEla ,  tAc. 

CORACIAS,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  a  name  given  by  many 
writers  to  the  belemnites,  called  by  others  lapis  Lin- 
curius,  and  claSlylus  Idaus. 

Co rac  1 A  s,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  for  the 
picaovpye.  This  bird  makes,  in  that  author’s  fyftem,  a 
diftinft  genus  ;  the  chara&ers  of  which  are,  that  the 
inner  tail-feathers  grow  gradually  one  longer  than  an¬ 
other.  See  Tab.  of  Birds,  N°  8. 

This  bird^is  called  by  fome  the  pyrrhocorax ,  and  in  Eng- 
lifti  the  Cornijh  chough.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  jackdaw, 
but  of  the  fize  of  the  common  crow.  Its  beak  is  red, 
long,  and  fomewhat  hooked  at  the  epd.  It  frequents 
rocks,  and  ruined  buildings  about  the  fea-fhores,  and  is 
found  about  the  high  cliffs,  all  along  the  weftern  fhore 
of  England.  Its  voice  is  much  like  that  of  the  jackdaw, 
but  is  more  hoarfe  and  rough.  Ray’s  Ornithol.  p.  86. 

COR  ACINUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fea-fifh  caught 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  called  by  fome  authors fkiana , 
and  by  Aldrovand  and  Salvian  umbra .  It  is  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  common  tench,  but  in  figure  more  approaches 
to  the  pearch  :  its  feales  are  fmall ;  its  mouth  not  very 
large,  but  well-furnifhed  with  teeth  ;  and  its  tail  is  not 
forked,  but,  when  extended,  feems  of  a  roundifti  figure  ; 
the  ends  of  the  rays  or  nerves  of  the  tail-fin  are  black[ 
and  the  other  fins  are  all  black,  and  feem  as  if  died  with 
ink. 

COR ACOBR ACHIALIS,  a  mufcle  which  arifes  from  the 
proceffus  coracoidcs  of  the  fcapula ,  by  a  tendinous  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  pafling  over  the  articulation  of  the  humerus , 
is  inferted  into  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  that  bone, 
and  with  the  deltoides  and  fupra-fpinatus,  lifts  the  arm  up¬ 
wards  ;  and  alone,  obliquely  outwards.  See  Tab.  Anat. 
( Myol,  j  fig.  1.  n.  23. 

It  is  fixed  above  to  the  point  of  the  coracoide  apophyfis, 
between  the  infertions  of  the  biceps,  and  the  pedloralis  mi¬ 
nor,  by  a  tendon,  which  as  it  defeends,  adheres  a  good 
way  to  the  tendons  of  thefe  two  mufcles ;  afterwards  it 
becomes  flefhy,  and  is  inferted  by  a  broad  thin  extremity, 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  tendinous  fibres  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  os  humeri ,  clofe  by  the  ligamentary  franum  of 
the  latiffimus  dorfi,  and  teres  major.  Its  infertion  is  con¬ 
tinued  down  below  the  franum,  near  the  internal  inter- 
mufcular  ligament,  to  which  it  likewife  adheres  a  little. 
This  mufcle  pafles  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pedloralis  ma¬ 
jor-,  and  as  it  is  perforated  in  the  middle  to  give  paflage 
to  a  nerve,  it  has  by  fome  been  termed  perforate  Cafjerii , 
that  author  being  the  firft  who  gave  a  particular  figure  of 
it.  Its  other  name  is  taken  from  its  infertions.  Win- 
flow’s  Anatomy,  p.  184. 

CORACOTI YOIDEUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufcle  which  has 
its  origin  from  the  proceffus  coracoides  of  the  omoplate  ;  or 
rather,  according  to  Keil,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fcapula ,  near  its  neck  ;  whence  afeending  obliquely  under 
the  mafloidaus,  it  is  inferted  into  the  jjhyoides  ;  which 
is  ferves  to  pull  obliquely  downwards.  See  Tab.  Anat. 
(Myol.)  fig.  2.  lit.  o.  fig.  1.  n.  17. 

The  word  is  formed  from  coracoides  and  hyoides,  the  two 
parts. 

It  is  alfo  called  digafiricus,  as  having  two  bellies  at  its 
two  extremities,  and  a  tendon  in  the  middle  to  give 
room  for  the  paflage  of  the  cartoid  and  inner  jugular 
artery. 

CORACOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fmall,  {harp  process  of 
the  scapula;  fo  called  from  its  refembling  a  crow’s 
bill.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (O/leol.J  fig.  3.  n.  5.  5. 

The  word  comes  from  xopa%,  corvus,  and  uP0(,  imago. 
The  coracoides  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  proje£ls  over  the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  arm.  It 
ferves  to  {Lengthen  the  articulation  of  the  {houlder  j  and 
gives  origin  tt>  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  arm. 

COR ACOM ANTES,  from  nopal;,  crow ,  and  y.a.VTUd,  efi 
vination ;  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  diviners,  who  made 
their  predictions  by  obferving  the  crows; 

CORACORADIALIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a  mufcle  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
biceps;  the  pefeetto  of  the  Italian  authors;  and  the 
primus  fieflentium  cubitum  of  Vefalius,  and  others  of  his 
time. 

CORAL, 
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CORAL,  Corallium,  in  Natural  Hfory,  a  production  of 
the  fea,  formerly  ranked  among  the  number  of  marine 
plants,  but  now  piaffed  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  fmce 
modem  naturalifls  have  difcovered,  that  it  is  the  ftrue- 
ture  and  habitation  of  certain  fea  animals,  and  defigned 
for  their  protection  and  fupport.  See  Tab.  V.  Botany , 
Clafs  17.  and  Tab.  II.  Fojfil,  Clafs  7. 

Some  have  derived  the  term  from  the  Greek  mouv,  to 
adorn,  and  a\o s,  the  fea ;  becaufe  there  is  no  other  pro¬ 
duction  of  equal  beauty. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  coral  has  been  as  much  drfputed 
as  any  fubjeCt  in  natural  knowledge.  Some,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Dr.  Woodward,  confidered  this  and  the  other 
harder  productions  of  the  fea,  as  ftones  •,  and  they 
thought  themfelves  juftified  in  the  opinion,  from  their 
exceffive  hardnefs,  and  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  like- 
wife  from  obferving,  that,  when  thefe  bodies  were  cal¬ 
cined,  they  were  converted  into  lime.  Guifonseus  main¬ 
tains,  that  coral  is  a  real  mineral,  compofed  of  much 
fait  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth  ;  and  that  it  derives  its 
form  from  precipitation  much  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  areor  Diance  of  the  cbemills.  Others,  as  Diofco- 
rides,  Pliny,  Caefalpinus,  BoccOne,  Bay,  iournefort, 
and  Geoffroy,  thought  ctral  to  be  a  plant.  P.  Kircher 
fuppofes,  that  there  are  entire  forefts  of  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ffea  :  Tournefort  maintains,  that  it  is  multiplied  by 
feed  like  other  plants,  and  enumerates  fourteen  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  it.  Boccone  confirmed  this  opinion  by 
obferving  a  milky  juice  (firft  indeed  taken  notice  of  by 
Crefalpinus)  at  the  top  and  in  the  cells  of  coral:  and 
count  de  Marfigli,  in  1706,  difcovered  fome  parts  in  it, 
which,  he  conjeCtured,  were  its  flowers.  Agreeably  to 
this  notion,  they  defcribed  it  as  having  roots,  which  are 
fattened  to  the  rocks  or  (tones  on  which  it  grows,  as 
thofe  of  trees  are  to  the  eaith  :  thefe  roots,  they  fay,  are 
covered  with  a  bark,  often  befet  with  (tarry  pores  which 
traverfe  them  from  top  to  bottom  :  above  the  roots  they 
obferve  the  ligneous  part  of  the  plant,  which  rather 
feems  to  refcmble  ltone  than  wood.  This  trunk  is  di¬ 
vided  into  branches,  having  white  (treaks,  reprefenting 
a  kind  of  fibre.  The  extremities  are  rounded  with  little 
bowls,  ordinarily  divided  into  fix  cells,  filled  with  a 
fluid  fomewhat  like  milk,  fat,  (harp,  and  aftringent : 
and  thefe  bowls  are  efteemed  a  kind  of  pods  or  capfuhe, 
containing  the  feed  of  the  coral.  It  is  even  faid,  that  in 
what  place  or  on  what  matter  foever  this  juice  is  (lied, 
it  carries  fecundity  with  it,  and  produces  a  plant  of  coral. 
Marfigli  obferves,  that  coral  grows  chiefly  in  caverns, 

■  whofe  aperture  is  towards  the  fouth,  and  their  concave 
arch  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
it  vegetates,  in  a  calm  fea,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  all 
other  plants ;  its  foot  adhering  to  the  top  of  the  cavern, 
and  its  branches  (hooting  downwards  :  the  foot  takes  the 
exaCt  form  of  the  folid  to  which  it  grows,  and  covers  it, 
like  a  plate,  to  a  certain  extent;  which,  he  thinks,  is  a 
proof,  that  its  fubftance  was  originally  fluid:  and  he  adds 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  it  fometimes  lines  the  infide 
of  a  (hell.  Marfigli,  from  examining  the  feveral  parts 
of  coral,  concludes,  that  all  its  organifm,  with  regard  to 
vegetation,  confifts  in  its  rind  ;  that  the  tubules  of  this 
rind  filtrate  juice  which  fills  the  cellules,  and  runs  along 
the  canals  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ;  and 
that  this  juice  being  petrified,  both  in  the  cells  encom- 
pa fling  the  coralline  fubftance,  and  in  thofe  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches  whofe  fubftance  is  not  yet 
formed,  makes  the  plant  grow  both  in  height  and  bulk. 
M.  de  Reaumur  confiders  the  coarfe  vifible  rind,  which 
is  different  from  that  which  is  properly  called  coral ,  and 
alfo  another  much  finer  rind,  which  is  not  always  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  coralline  fubftance  covered  by  it,  as  the 
organized  vegetating  plant ;  and  all  the  reft,  that  is,  al- 
moft  the  whole  coralline  fubftance,  he  confiders  as  a 
mere  (lone  without  any  organization,  formed  by  the 
plant  which  invefts  it  for  its  fupport. 

It  has  been  long  the  received  opinion,  that  coral  was  foft 
ill  the  fea,  and  that  it  was  hardened  by  the  air,  upon 
taking  it  out  of  the  water.  Mr.  Boyle  was  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  Boccone  examined  coral  in  the  water,  before 
it  was  taken  up  into  the  air,  and  invariably  found  it 
hard,  except  at  its  extremities,  whence,  by  preffmg  it, 
flowed  a  fmall  quantity  of  milky  fluid,  already  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  We  may  therefore  infer,  that  there  is  more  of 
imagination  than  of  truth  in  the  name  gorgonium,  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  coral ,  and  defigned  to  (hew  that 
Medufa’s  head  did  not  convert  objeCts  into  (tone,  more 
furely  than  c oral  became  petrified,  as  foon  as  it  appeared 
in  the  air. 

M.  de  Peyffonnel  of  Marfeilles,  has,  in  confequence  of  a 
feries  of  experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the 
year  1720  to  1750,  introduced  a  new  fyftem,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  nature  and  production  of  coral ,  and  fimilar 
marine  fubftances.  Thofe  bodies,  which  the  count  de 
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Marfigli  imagined  to  he  flowers,  this  Ingenious  naturafift 
difcovered  to  be  infeCts  inhabiting  the  coral ;  for,  upon 
taking  branches  of  it  out  of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which 
proceeded  from  a  number  of  white  points  anfwering  to 
the  holes  that  pierced  the  bark,  and  the  radiation  of 
which  refembled  the  flower  of  the  olive-tree,  entered 
into  the  bark  and  difappeared  ;  but,  upon  being  again 
reftored  to  the  water,  they  were  fome  hours  after  percept¬ 
ible.  Thefe  flowers  fpread  on  white  paper  loft  their 
tranfparency,  and  became  red  as  they  dried.  The  holes 
in  the  bark  coriefpond  to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  coral-,  and  when  the  bark  is  removed,  there 
may  be  feen  an  infinite  quantity  of  little  tubes  connecting 
the  bark  with  the  inner  fubftance,  befides  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  them  ;  and  from  thefe 
tubes  and  glands  the  milky  juice  of  coral  iffues  forth  :  the 
holes  in  the  baik  are  the  openings  through  which  the 
infeCts,  that  form  thefe  fubftances  for  their  habitation, 
come  forth  ;  and  thofe  cavities  which  are  partly  in  the 
baik,  and  partly  in  the  fubftance,  are  the  cells  which 
they  inhabit.  The  organs  of  the  animal  are  contained 
in  the  tubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of  his 
feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  the  blood  and  juice  of  the 
animal,  which  are  more  or  lefs  abundant  in  proportion 
to  its  health  and  vigour.  When  the  infedls  are  dead; 
they  corrupt  and  communicate  to  the  water  the  fmell  of 
putrid  fi(h.  This  juice  or  liquor  runs  along  the  furrows 
perceived  upon  the  proper  fubftance  or  body  of  coral,  and 
Hopping  by  little  and  little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and 
is  changed  into  ftone ;  and  being  flopped  in  the  bark, 
caufes  the  coral  to  iticreafe  proportionally  and  in  every 
direction.  In  forming  coral,  and  other  marine  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  clafs,  the  animal  labours  like  thofe  of  the 
teftaceous  kind,  each  according  to  his  ffecies  ;  and  their 
productions  vary  according  to  their  feveral  forms,  mag¬ 
nitudes,  and  colours. 

The  coral  infeCt,  or  polype,  M.  Peyffonnel  obferves, 
expands  itfelf  in  water,  and  contracts  itfelf  in  air,  or 
when  it  is  touched  with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  liquors 
are  poured  upon  it:  and  he  actually  faw  thefe  infedls 
move  their  claws  or  legs,  and  expand  themfelves,  when 
the  fea-water  containing  coral  was  placed  near  the  fire, 
and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  (late  when  feparated 
from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.  Broken  branches  of 
coral  have  been  obferved  to  fallen  themfelves  to  other 
branches,  and  have  continued  to  grow  ;  and  this  is  the 
cafe,  when  they  are  connected  with  detached  pieces  of 
rock  and  other  fubftances,  from  which  no  nouiilhment 
could  be  derived.  The  coral  infedls  in  their  cells,  not 
having  been  injured,  continue  their  operations  ;  and  as 
they  draw  no  nouriftiment  from  the  ftone  of  the  coral, 
they  are  able  to  increafe,  in  a  detached  and  feparate  (late. 
Coral  was  found  to  be  equally  red  in  the  fea  as  out  of  it; 
and  it  was  more  (hining,  when  juft  taken  out  of  the 
water  than  even  when  it  is  poliflred ;  and  the  bark  by 
being  dried  becomes  fomewhat  pale.  M.  Peyffonnel 
found,  that  it  grows  in  different  diredlions,  fometimes 
perpendicularly  downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and 
fometimes  upwards  ;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  fea,  open 
to  every  expofure. 

The  principles  obtained  from  coral,  by  a  chemical  analy- 
fis,  appeared  to  refcmble  thofe  drawn  from  the  human 
fcull,  hartfhorn,  and  other  parts  of  animals-  See  an 
account  of  a  manufeript  treatife,  entitled  Traite  du 
Corail,  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sieur  de 
Peyffonnel  in  1751.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  445,  See. 
This  fyftem  was  little  regarded,  though  firft  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727,  till 
Mr.  Trembley’s  difeovery  of  the  frefh-vvater  polype  ; 
but  fence  that  time,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
feivations  of  M.  Bernard  de  Juffieu  on  the  fea-coafts  of 
Normandy,  and  thofe  of  M.  de  Reaumur  near  Rochelle. 
M.  Donati  of  Turin  has  alfo  adopted  the  fame  hypo- 
thefis,  viz.  that  coral  is  a  mafs  of  animals  of  the  polype 
kind  ;  and  inftead  of  reprefenting  the  polype-beds  and 
cells  which  (hey  contain  as  the  work  of  polype',  he 
thinks  it  more  juft  to  fay,  that  coral  and  other  coralline 
bodies  have  the  fame  relation  to  the  polypes  united  to 
them,  that  there  is  between  the  (hell  of  a  (hail  and  the 
fnail  itfelf  j  or  the  bones  of  an  animal  and  the  animal 
itfelf.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  58. 

The  fame  fyftem  has_alfo  been  excellently  illuftrated  and 
eftabliflied  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  anfwer  to  the  objections  of 
Dr.  Bader  of  Zealand,  and  Dr.  Pallas  of  Berlin,  who 
dill  refer  corallines  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  280,  &c.  vol.  lii-  p.  m.  vol.  Ivii.  p. 
404,  &c.  See  alfo  his  excellent  Eflay  towards  the  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  of  the  Corallines,  and  other  Marine  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  like  Kind,  Sec.  4to.  1775. 

There  are,  properly,  but  three  kinds  of  coral ;  red ,  white, 
and  black :  the  black  is  the  rareft,  and  mod  efteemed  ; 
but  it  is  the  red  that  is  ordinarily  ufed  in  medicine.  It 
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mad  be  chofen  thick,  fmooth,  and  (hilling,  and  of  a 
beautiful  red,  not  covered  with  any  tartareous  matter. 

Coral,  blacky  a  fpecies  of  the  GQiRGQ.Ni  A  in  the  Linnxan 
fyftem.  See  Antipathes. 

Coral,  red ,  a  fpecies  of  the  ijts  under  the  clafs  of  zoophytes 
in  the  Linnxan  fyftem.  This  appears  to  be  formed  of  a 
fucceflion  of  fmall  tubes,  many  of  which  rife  together, 
and  branch  out  in  different  dire£lions.  The  tubuli, 
being  compofed  of  a  cretaceous  matter,  mixed  with  a 
vifcid  animal  fubftance,  fhrink  in  and  become  as  folid  as 
their  inhabitant  deferts  them.  The  effects  of  vegetable 
diftilled  oils  on  coral)  by  the  help  of  a  long  digeftion,  are 
fuch  as  could  not  have  been  imagined,  till  the.  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Langelot  (hewed  that  there  were  a  fort  of 
folvent  for  that  refractory  fubftance. 

The  common  red  coral  yields,  by  diftillat ion  in  a  retort, 
a  volatile  vitreous  fpirit,  in  no  inconfiderable  quantity  ; 
this  turns  fyrup  of  violets  green,  and  makes  an  effer- 
vefcence  with  acids,  and  renders  a  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate  white  and  milky.  And  the  fixed  fait  drawn 
from  the  refiduum  produces  a  white  coagulum  in  the 
fame  folution  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  alkali,  but  a  faljpjljum ,  in  fome  degree. 

Red  coral  calcined,  even  in  a  very  gentle  fire,  becomes 
white ;  the  fame  change  alfo  happens  to  it  when  infufed 
a  long  time  in  feme  oily  fubftance,  as  the  oils  of  anife, 
fennel,  or  in  white  wax  kept  in  fufion.  The  menftrua 
in  this  cafe  acquire  a  red  colounin  proportion  as  the  coral 
lofes  it.  It  appears  from  thefe, Whd  feveral  other  expe- 
periments,  that  coral  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  a  mere 
terreftrial  abforbent,  but  that  it  contains  a  volatile  urin¬ 
ous  fait,  and  a  bituminous  oil  combined  with  its  earthy 
matter ;  and  on  thefe  its  virtues  in  medicine  principally 
depend.  The  red  colour  of  coral  is  evidently  owing  to 
its  bituminous  oil,  which  it  is  found  not  difficult  to  fe- 
parate,  and  wholly  divert  it  of.  It  is  obferved,  that 
coral  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  contains  both  the 
fait  and  oil  in  greater  abundance  than  that  which  has 
been  long  kept  ;  and  it  is  fqfpe&ed  by  many,  that  its 
external  or  cortical  fubftance  contains  more  of  it  than  the 
interior,  harder,  and  more  ftony  mattty. 

The  ancients  ufed  co^al  in  many  external  medicines  for 
diftemperatures  of  the  eyes  :  and  internally  as  an  aftrin- 
gent  and  refrigerating  medicine.  We  ufe  it  only  inter- 
pally,  and  that  principally  in  diatrhoeas,  and  bleedings, 
in  too  great  evacuations  of  the  menfes,  and  in  the  Jbor 
albus.  The  vulgar  attribute  to  it,  befide  thefe  virtues, 
many  others  ;  for  which  we  have  no  fufficient  warrant. 
Geoft'roy,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.;254- 

pORAL,  white.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  while 
coral  is  produced  in  fuch  abundance  as  on  the  flrores  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  other  of  the  neighbouring  In¬ 
dian  coafts.  The  lime  ufed  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
for  building  houfes,  fortifications,  &c.  is  all  made  by 
burning  this  coral.  It  lies  in  vaft  banks  which  are  unco¬ 
vered  at  low  water,  and  it  is  fpungy  and  porous.  While 
young,  it  grows  erett,  in  form  of  little  fhrubs,  and  is 
then  firm  and  folid,  and  fmooth  on  the  furface  •,  but  the 
branches  continually  (hoot  out  more,  and  thefe  other 
new  ones,  till  the  whole  is  one  confufed  buffi.  Thefe 
branches  are  all  covered  with  a  white  vifeous  matter, 
which,  in  time,  hardens  upon  them,  and  becomes  coral  -) 
and  this  filling  up  all  the  interftices  between  the  branches, 
when  they  become  fo  numerous,  and  hardening  between 
and  over  them,  the  whole  becomes  one  coarfe  rock,  and 
the  adjoining  mafles  of  this  kind  united  to  one  another, 
form  at  laft  a  continued  bank,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  great  white  rock.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  282.  p.  1277. 
See  Madrepora. 

Coral,  fojfile.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprize  to  natural- 
ills,  that  as  red  coral  is  fo  commpp  in  the  fea,  and  is  a 
fubftance  of  fo  firm  and  durable  a  nature,  it  is  not  fre¬ 
quently  found  among  other  remains  of  the  fea  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  foflile  Hate.  This  had  long  puzzled  the  na- 
turalifts,  when  Agoftino  Scilla  attempted  to  acc'ount  for 
it  by  fome  fpecimens  in  his  own  cuftody.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  living  at  Medina,  had  an  opportunity  of  fearching 
the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  feas,  where 
red  coral  grows  in  abundance,  and  whither  it  might 
mod  eafily  be  carried  by  any  inundation.  Accordingly 
he  found,  among  a  vaft  quantity  of  white  coral ,  fome 
fpecimens,  which  doubtlefs  had  once  been  red ;  and 
thefe,  though  they  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  their  co¬ 
lour  on  the*5  outfide,  yet  they  retained  fo  much  of  it 
within,  as  plainly  (hewed  that  they  had  oncp  been  red  ; 
and  the  whole  truth  feems  to  confift  in  this,  that  though 
the  fubftance  of  the  coral  is  permanent,  tfie  colour  is 
not  fo. 

Befide  the  great  variety  of  corals  foujid  in  their  natural 
ftate,  in  the  fea,  we  find  great  numbers  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  immerfed  even  in  the  bodies  of  lolid  {tones, 
and  marble  •,  of  thefe  many  are  the  fame  wifh  the  fpecies 
Vol.  I.  N°  81. 
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now  known  to  us  at  fea,  and  many  differ  from  all 
known  recent  ones.  The  foffile  corals  are  found  fome- 
times  nearly  in  their  own  natural  ftate  ;  but  much  more 
frequently  they  have  their  pores  filled  up  with  ftony  par¬ 
ticles,  fo  as  to  feem  mere  ftones.  Thofe  which  are  not 
reducible  to  any  of  the  known  recent  fpecies,  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  produce  of  feas  and  (bores  yet  unfearched. 
Some  naturalifts  talk  of  blue,  green  and  yellow  corals  ; 
and  we  are  apt  to  defpife  fuch  accounts,  as  knowing  that 
all  the  corals  preferved  in  the  cabinets,  and  found  in  the 
works  of  artifts  in  all  nations,  are  either  white  or  red. 
Thofe,  indeed,  which  grow  in  deep  water,  are  often  co¬ 
vered  completely  over  with  a  coat  of  a  tough,  gelatinous 
matter,  refembling  glue.  This  is  frequently  coloured 
vyith  thofe  elegant  tinges  which  dye  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  in  deep  water  ;  apd  they  in  this  ftate  appear,  as 
taken  up  out  of  the  water,  to  be  blue,  green,  purple, 
and  the  like.  But  this  colour  being  only  in  the  jelly  that 
covers  the  fubftance,  is  not  to  be  preferved,  but  if  this  is 
rubbed  off,  the  furface  goes  with  it,  and  leaves  the  fub¬ 
ftance  itfelf  of  its  natural  colour  ;  and  if  the  whole  be 
attempted  to  be  dried  together,  the  colour  vanifhes  as  the 
moifture  evaporates,  and  the  fubftaqce,  when  dried,  is 
found  only  covered  with  a  dirty  yellowifti  cruft.  Mar~ 
figli,  Hift.  Phyf.  dp  la  Mer. 

Coral  gives  title  to  an  officinal  compofition,  called 
of  coral )  fometimes  preferibed  by  phyficians  ;  as  is  like- 
wife  the  powder  of  coral  finely  ground,  and  afterwards 
levigated  on  a  marble,  and  made  up  into  a  proper  form. 
But  there  are  few,  except  thofe  who  are  fond  of  medi¬ 
cines  with  gems  in  them,  that  make  ufe  of  it.  By 
means  of  its  exceeding  hardnefs,  it  is  fufpedled  to  tqke 
away  with  it  a  great  dea.1  of  the  levigating  {tone. 
Difpenfary  writers  have  given  us  receipts  for  a  great 
many  preparations  of  coral ,  as  magifteries,  tin£luresa 
falts,  &c.  none  of  which  enter  the  prefent  practice. 
Coral  and  coralline  being  the  (hells  of  marine  animals  of 
the  polype  kind,  poffefs  the  fame  chemical  properties 
as  the  freflr  (hells  of  oyfters  and  other  {hell-fifti,  i.  e. 
they  are  calcareous  earths  impregnated  with  fome  ani¬ 
mal  principles. 

Coral,  a>tifcial,  is  made  of  cinnabar  well  beaten  ;  a  layer 
whereof  is  applied  on  a  piece  of  wood  well  dried,  and 
polifhed,  ftrft  moiftened  with  fize  :  the  whole  is  then 
again  polifhed  ;  and  for  varnifti,  rubbed  over  v/ith  the 
white  of  an  egg.  See  Grotto. 

Coral,  fijhery.  The  time  for  fiftiing  coral  is  from  April  to 
July  :  the  places  are  the  Perfian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  coafts 
of  Africa  towards  the  Baftion  of  France,  the  ides  of 
Majorca  and  Corfica,  and  the  coafts  of  Provence  2nd 
Catalonia. 

The  method  of  fiftiing  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  places  ; 
that  ufed  at  the  Baftion  of  France,  where  there  is  an  efta- 
blifhed  fiftiery,  under  the  direction  of  a  company  at 
Marfeilles,  is  as  follows. 

Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat,  commanded  by  the 
patron  or  proprietor  ;  the  cafter  throws  his  net,  if  we 
may  fo  call  the  machine  wherewith  he  ufes  to  tear  up 
the  coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  other  fix 
manage  the  boat.  The  net  is  compofed  of  two  beams 
tied  acrofs,  with  a  leaden  weight  to  prefs  them  down  ;  to 
the  beams  is  fattened  a  great  quantity  of  hemp  loofely 
twifted  round,  among  which  they  mix  fome  ftrong  nets. 
In  this  condition  the  machine  is  let  down  into  the  fea  ; 
and  when  the  coral  is  pretty  ftrongly  embarraffed  in  the 
hemp  and’ the  nets,  they  draw  it  out  by  a  rope  ;  which 
they  unwind  according  to  the  depth,  and  which  fome¬ 
times  requires  half  a  dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  the  rope 
happen  to  break,  the  fifliermen  are  in  great  danger  of 
drowning.  They  have  two  machines  one  for  fiftiing  up 
the  coral  where  the  bottom  is  fmooth ;  and  the  other, 
called  in  the  Provengal  language  the  falabre ,  fo  conftruft- 
ed  as  to  be  employed  where  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is 
rocky  and  unequal. 

Before  the  fifhermen  go  out,  they  agree  on  the  price  of 
the  coral ,  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  45.  6d.  per 
pound. 

When  the  fiftiery  is  over,  which  in  a  feafon  ufually  a- 
mounts  to  twenty-five  quintals  of  -coral  each  boat,  it  i? 
divided  into  thirteen  parts  ;  the  patron  whereof,  or  mailer 
coraller ,  has  four,  the  cafter  two,  and  each  of  the  fix 
companions  one :  the  thirteenth  being  referved  for  the 
company,  &c. 

CORALLINES,  Corallina,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  were  for¬ 
merly  reckoned  a  genus  of  plants,  and  Mjr.  Tournefort 
enumerates  thirty-fix  fpecies  of  them’,  but  in  the  Lin- 
paean  fyftem  they  belong  to  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  and 
are  defined  by  modern  naturalifts  to  be  fubmarine  plant¬ 
like  bodies,  that  confift  of  many  (lender  finely  divided 
and  jointed  branches,  refembling  fome  fpecies  of  mofs  $ 
or,  animals  growing  in  the  form  of  plants,  having  their 
(terns  fixed  to  other  bodies  ;  thefe  (terns  are  compofed  of 
II  N  capillary 
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capillary  tubes,  whofe  extremities  pafs  through  a  calca¬ 
reous  cruft,  and  open  into  the  pores  on  the  furface.  The 
branches  are  often  jointed,  and  always  fubdivided  into 
fmaller  branches,  which  are  either  loofe  and  unconnect¬ 
ed,  or  joined  as  if  they  were  glued  together.  They  are 
diftinguiflied  from  plants  by  their  texture  and  hardnefs  : 
they  alfo  yield  in  diftillation  a  confiderable  quantify  of 
volatile  fait,  and  their  fmell,  in  burning,  refembles  that 
of  burnt  horns  and  other  animal  fubftances.  Many  of 
the  corallines  feern  to  confift  of  a  fingle  tube,  containing 
a  fingle  parent  animal.  Every  branch  emitted  contains 
an  offspring  of  this  parent  dependent  upon  it,  and  yet 
capable  of  producing  its  like  in  the  emiftion  of  a  new 
branch.  Others  confift  of  many  fuch  tubes  united, 
fifing  up  together,  and  encircling  the  deferted  tubes  of 
their  progenitors  whofe  exuviae  become  the  fubftratum 
of  a  rifing  generation.  Mr.  Ellis  diftributes  corallines  into 
th e  vcficulatcd,  tubular ,  eelliferous ,  and  articulated  kinds. 
Veficulated  corallines  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  horny  hol¬ 
low  ramifications  ;  molt  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  little 
denticles  on  their  branches,  like  leaves  on  modes  ;  and 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  they  are  furnifhed  with 
fmall  bodies  like  bladders,  proceeding  from  their  Items 
and  branches,  and  differing  in  form  according  to  the 
different  fpecies.  Their  colour,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  or  pale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  elaflic.  They 
are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  (hells,  and  fucules,  by  fmall 
xoot-like  tubes  :  they  recover  their  form  in  water,  after 
having  been  dried  ;  and  when  put  into  vinegar,  they 
caufe  no  eff'ervefcence.  See  Tab.  of  Corallines,  fig.  I. 
a  which  reprefents  the  fea-tamarilk  in  its  natural  fize, 
and  A  in  which  the  denticles  are  magnified  ;  fig.  2.  b,  B 
5s  the  fea-cyprefs;  fig.  3.  C  d,  CD  the  fmall  climbing 
coralline  with  well-(haped  cups. 

Tubular  corallines  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  fimple 
tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together  ;  or  of  fuch  branched 
ones  as  have  neither  denticles  nor  veficles.  Thefe  are 
horny  and  elaftic  like  the  former,  and  recover  their  ori¬ 
ginal  form  in  water.  Some  of  them  appear  wrinkled 
like  the  wind-pipe,  and  others  like  the  inteftines  of  fmall 
animals.  See  fig  4.  E. 

Cclhferous  corallines  are  thofe  which  appear,  when  mag¬ 
nified,  to  be  fine  thin  cells,  the  habitations  of  fmall 
animals  connected  together,  and  difpofed  in  a  variety  of 
elegant  forms  like  branches.  Thefe  effervefee  with 
acids.  S eefig.  5- /  and  F. 

Articulated  corallines  confift  of  fliort  pieces  of  a  ftony  or 
cretaceous  brittle  matter,  whofe  furface  is  covered  with 
pores  or  cells,  which  are  joined  by  a  tough  membranous', 
ffexile  fubftance,  compofed  of  many  fmall  tubes  of  the 
like  nature,  compared  together.  The  ftony  part  is  fo- 
luble  in  vinegar,  and  the  other  part  remains  entire.  See 
Tab.  II.  of  Corallines,  fig.  1. 

See  the  defeription  and  drawings  of  a  great  variety  of  fpe¬ 
cies  belonging  to  each  clafs,  in  Ellis’s  Nat.  Hilt,  above 
cited.  Befides  thefe,  he  enumerates  other  genera  of  ma¬ 
rine  productions ;  as  the  keratophyta,  escara, 
sponges,  and  alcyoniuM  ;  all  which  are  the  nefts  or 
matrices  of  fea  animals.  See  Polype.  The  laft  clafs  of 
marine  bodies  is  formed  like  fungufes  of  various  figures, 
and  with  different  forts  of  coverings;  fome  having  a 
gritty,  and  fome  a  callous  (kin,  with  a  fpongy  fubftance 
in  the  infide  :  other  fpecies  are  of  a  flefhy  fubftance. 

Mr.  Ellis  intimates,  that  the  more  compadl  bodies,  fuch 
as  ftar-ftones,  brain-ftones,  petrified  fungi,  and  the  like, 
may  be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  fubftances 
above  deferibed  :  in  favour  of  which  conjecture  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  the  warmer  latitudes  near  the  (hores  a- 
bound  fo  much  with  animal  life,  that  no  inanimate  body 
can  long  remain  unoccupied  by  fome  fpecies. 

The  ancients  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues  of  the 
common  coralline.  Diofcorides  preferibes  it  for  miti¬ 
gating  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  for  preventing  ftagna- 
tions  of  the  humours  in  any  part  1  he  fays  nothing  of  its 
virtues  again!!  worms,  which  are  what  we  alone  efteem  it 
for.  W e  give  it  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  thefe  cafes,  and  that  with  con¬ 
fiderable  good  effect.  Geoffioy,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

COR  ALLIN  LJM  arcanum.  See  Arcanum- 

COR ALLO-ACII AFES,  in  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  the 
Ancients,  the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of  agate, 
found  at  this  time  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not  in  any 
plenty.  It  is  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polifh  •, 
and,  when  wrought,  is  an  extremely  elegant  ftone. 

COR ALLODENDRON,  erythema,  coral-wood,  in  Botany, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  of  the  diadelpbia  dccandria 
clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe :  the  flower  is 
of  the  butterfly  kind,  compofed  of  five  petals  ;  the  ftand- 
ard  is  fpear-fliaped,  long,  and  rifes  upward  ;  the  two 
wings  are  fcarce  longer  than  the  empalement ;  the  keel 
is  compofed  of  two  petals,  which  are  longer  than  the 
wings  ;  it  hath  ten  itamina,  which  are  joined  below, 
and  unequal  in  their  length;  with  an  awl-fhapcd  ger- 


men  which  afterward  becomes  a  long  fweliing  pod  end¬ 
ing  in  an  acute  point,  having  one  cell  filled  with  kidney- 
fhaped  feeds.  There  aire  fix  fpecies,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America. 

Thefe  plants,  when  they  produce  their  flowers,  are  fome 
of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  ftove ;  for  their  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  fpikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fear- 
let  ;  but  they  do  not  often  flower  intthe  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  Miller. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malabar  make  (heaths  of  the  wood, 
for  fwords  and  knives.  They  ufe  the  fame,  together 
with  the  bark,  in  waffling  a  fort  of  garments  which  they 
call  faraflas  ;  and  make  of  the  flowers,  the  confection 
Caryl.  The  leaves  pulverifed  and  boiled  with  the  mature 
mix  Indica ,  or  cocoa-nut,  confume  venereal  buboes,  and 
eafe  pains  in  the  bones  ;  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  tem¬ 
ples,  they  -cure  the  cephalea,  and  ulcers  :  mixed  with 
the  fugar  called  jagra,  they  mitigate  pains  in  the  belly, 
efpecially  in  women  ;  and  the  fame  effeCt  follows  from 
the  ufe  of  the  bark  levigated  with  vinegar,  or  fwallowing 
the  kernel  dripped  of  its  red  pellicle.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  taken  with  oil  fergelim,  mitigates  venereal  pains  ; 
drank  with  an  infufion  of  rice,  it  (tops  fluxes;  made 
into  a  cataplafm  with  the  leaves  of  beteleira,  it  deftroys 
worms  in  old  ulcers ;  and  worked  with  oil,  it  cures  the 
pfora  and  itching.  Ray. 

COR.ALLOFUNGUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which 
Vaillant  has  called  the  clavaria,  a  genus  of  fungus, 
growing  erddt,  and  having  every  where  one  even  and 
uniform  fubftance.  This  is  called  fungoides  by  others. 

CORALLOIDE  marble.  See  Coralloide  Marble. 

CORALLOIDES,  in  Botany,  a  term  ufed  by  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort  to  exprefs  a  genus  of  mufhrooms  ;  the  diftingui(hing 
charadters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  flefhy  fungofe 
texture,  and  are  branched  in  the  manner  of  coral. 

The  fpecies  of  coralloides  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort, 
are  nineteen.  Tourn.  Inft.  p.  564.  See  Clavaria. 
Their  virtues  in  medicine  are  not  much  celebrated;  they 
are  faid,  however,  to  be  ftrengthening  and  aftringent. 

Coralloides  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe.  Bauhine 
and  Ghabrseus  have  made  it  the  name  of  the  great  denta- 
ria  beptaphyllos  and  Dillenius,  that  of  a  whole  genus  of 
the  dry  leallefs  moffes.  It  is  the  lichen  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Live  E-wort,  and  Tab.  XIII.  Botany,  N°  5. 

It  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  many  authors  to  the  foffile 
corals.  See  Keratophyta. 

CORALLORHIZ A,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  byRuppius 
to  the  plant  called  by  Linnaeus  neottia,  and  by  others 
nidus  avis. 

CORALLUM,  in  Afineralogy,  a  name  given  by  fome  of 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubjedts  to  the  cofnmon  pyrites. 

CORAM  non  J iidice,  in  Law,  is  when  a  caufe  is  brought 
into  a  court  whereof  the  judges  have  no  jurifdidtion. 

CORANA,  or  Nai  Coran  A,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fort 
of  phafeolus,  or  kidney  bean,  tire  down  of  the  pod  of 
which  is  the  couhage,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
cowitcb. 

CORANTO,  courant ,  French  ;  corrente ,  Italian  ;  and  cur- 
reus  fialtaiio,  Latin  ;  is  a  melody  or  air  confiding  of  three 
crotches  in  a  bar,  but  moving  by  quavers,  in  the  mea- 
fure  of  I,  with  two  ftrains,  each  beginning  with  an  odd 
quaver.  The  number  of  bars  is  no  otherwife  determi¬ 
nate  than  that  it  is  a  multiple  of  8.  Of  dance  tunes  this 
is  the  molt  folemn. 

CORAX  fijeis,  the  crovj-fifh,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
fifh  of  thecwrttAskind,  and  much  approaching, to  the  fwal- 
low-fifh  in  fhape  and  figure.  The  bones  which  cover  the 
gills  in  this  fi(h,  all  terminate  in  (harp  thorns.  See 
Flyin  G-fiJb. 

CORBAN,  a  Scripture  term,  fignifying  an  oblation,  or  of¬ 
fering,  to  God  on  the  altar. 

Corban  alfo  denotes  a  ceremony  in  ufe  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  yearly  performed  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat  in 
Arabia,  near  Mecca.  It  confifts  in  flaying  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (beep,  and  diftributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEIL,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  name  of  a  curious  fpe¬ 
cies  of  cham  a.  It  is  of  the  larger  kind,  and  is  deeply 
ftriated,  both  longitudinally  and  tranfverfelv  ;  fo  that  it 
has  a  fort  of  reticulated  furface,  like  bafket-work. 

Corbeii.s,  in  Fortification,  little  bafkets,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  twelve 
at  the  top  ;  which  being  filled  with  earth,  are  frequently 
fet  one  againft  another  upon  the  parapet,  or  elfewhere  ; 
leaving  certain  port-holes,  from  whence  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  under  covert,  without  being  feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  Architeflure ,  the  reprefentation  of  a  bafket, 
fometimes  feen  on  the  heads  of  caryatides. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the 
Corinthian  column  ;  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  of  a 
bafket,  or  becaufe  it  was  firft  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
bafket. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Building,  for  a  fliort 
piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end  lticking 
■  out 
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out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in  manner  of 
a  fhoulder-piece.  The  under-part  of  the  end,  thus 
flicking  out,  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of  a  boultin  ; 
fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes  of  a  face,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  workman’s  fancy;  the  upper  fide  being 
plain  and  flat.  See  Tab.  Architecture,  fig.  19. 

Thefe  corbels  are  ufualiy  placed  for  flrength  immediately 
under  the  femi-girders  of  a  platform,  and  fometimes 
under  the  ends  of  chamber- beams  :  in  which  latter  cafe, 
they  are  commonly  placed  a  foot  or  two  below  the  beam, 
and  have  a  piece  of  timber  {landing  upright  clofe  to  the 
wall  from  the  corbel  to  the  beam. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  forne  architects  for  a  niche,  or  hol¬ 
low,  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  flatues  to  Hand  in. 

CORBETT,  in  Architecture,  is  ufed  by  fome,  as  Harris, 
in  his  Lexicon,  for  corbel. 

CORCELET,  in  Natural  Hfiory,  that  part  of  the  fly  clafs 
which  is  analogous  in  its  fituadon  to  the  bread  in  other 
animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  bread  in/  thefe  alfo, 
but  improperly ;  becaufe  the  bread  of  other  animals  is 
the  place  of  the  lungs  and  trachea ;  but  thefe  organs  are 
in  the  fly  clafs  dillributed  through  the  whole  body.  The 
wings  are  affixed  to  this  part  of  the  fly  clafs  :  and  there 
are  fome  didin&ions  of  great  confequence  in  regard  to 
the  arrangement  and  diflribution  of  thofe  animals  into 
genera.  Reaumur’s  Hid.  InfeCt.  tom.  iv.  p.  126. 

CORCHORUS,  in  Botany.  See  Jew's  Mallow. 

CORCULUS,  the  little  heart ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name 
given  by  authors  to  a  fmall  fpecies  of  cordifiormis ,  or 
heart  -fhell,  of  a  rofe  colour. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  threads  of 
hemp,  cabled  or  twided  together  by  means  of  a  wheel. 
The  word  comes  from  p'ojSn,  which  properly  fignifies  an 
intedine,  or  gut,  whereof  cords  may  be  made. 

Cord  of  St.  Francis ,  a  kind  of  rope  adorned  with  knots, 
worn  by  the  brothers  of  the  ftaternity  indituted  in  ho- 
hour  of  that  faint. 

Some,  as  the  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  Minorites,  and  Re- 
colets,  wear  it  white  ;  others,  as  the  Pique-puces,  black. 
Its  defign  is  to  commemorate  the  bonds  wherewith  Jefus 
Chrid  was  bound. 

Cord,  the  fociety  of  the,  includes  a  great  number  of  people 
befides  religious.  To  obtain  indulgences,  they  are  only 
obliged  to  fay  five  Paters,  Ave  Maries  and  Gloria  Pa- 
tri’s,  and  to  wear  this  rope,  which  mud  have  been  fird 
blefled  by  the  fuperiors  of  the  order. 

Cord  of  wood ,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burning; 
fo  called,  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  a  cord. 

It  is  now  meafured  between  two  dakes  of  wood,  four 
feet  high,  and  eight  feet  apart;  and  is  to  be  four  feet 
broad,  or  deep. 

CovcD-wood  is  properly  new  wood  ;  and  fuch  as,  when 
brought  by  water,  comes  aboard  a  vedel ;  in  oppofition 
to  that  which  is  floated.  All  burning  wood,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  eighteen  inches  circumference,  is  deemed  cord-wood. 

CORD,  in  Geometry,  M’fic ,  &c.  See  Chord,  and  String. 

Cord,  magical,  an  indrument  in  great  ufe  among  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  virtues  among  them. 
It  is  a  cord  or  rope,  with  three  knots  tied  in  it.  They 
ufe  many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  preparing 
and  tying  thisrsrr/;  and  when  thus  prepared,  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  power  over  the  winds;  and  they  will  fell, 
by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind,  or  at  lead  a  promife  of 
one,  to  a  fhip.  If  they  untie  only  one  of  thefe  knots, 
a  moderate  gale  is  to  fucceed  ;  if  two,  it  is  to  be  much 
dronger;  and  if  three,  there  is  to  be  a  dorm. 

Cord,  umbilical.  See  XJmzilicxlis  funiculus. 

CORDAGE,  in  the  Sea  Language ,  is  ufed  in  general  for 
all  the  ropes  and  cords,  big  and  fmall,  ufed  in  the  rig¬ 
ging  and  fitting  out  of  a  vedel.  See  Cable. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  preparing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  the  ropes,  &c. 

The  cordage  is  faid  to  be  baked ,  when,  having  paded  a 
dove,  or  other  hot  place,  it  is  drained  of  all  its  moidure. 
White  cordage  is  that  not  yet  pitched.  Cordage  pitched  in 
the flove ,  is  that  which  is  paded  through  hot  pitch  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  dove.  Each  quintal  of  cordage  may 
take  up  about  twenty  pounds  of  pitch.  The  cordage  is 
fometimes  pitched  in  the  thread. 

When  a  rope  is  faid  to  be  of  fix  inches,  it  is  underdood  of 
fix  inches  around,  or  in  circumference. 

The  number  of  ropes  required  in  fitting  out  a  vedel  is 
almoll  inconceivable  ;  each  has  its  particular  name  and  ufe. 
The  commerce  of  cordage  is  very  confiderable  at  Amder- 
dam  :  that  made  of  Coningfberg  hemp  is  valued  at  20 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Mufcovy  hemp.  They  are 
fold  by  weight. 

The  Spaniards  make  a  kind  of  fhoes  of  cordage ,  which 
they  call  a/pargates,  whereof  they  ufe  great  quantities  at 
home,  and  yet  drive  a  very  confiderable  commerce  to  the 
Indies  ;  fo  as  to  fend  away  whole  diip-loads  thereof. 
The  Indians  make,  their  cordage  of  the  bark  of  cocoas, 
maguay,  and  other  trees. 
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As  to  the  drength  of  ropes,  or  cordage,  Mr.  Reaumur 
takes  occafion,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
to  conhder  the  tjuedion,  whether  a  rope  compofcd  of 
feveral  twids,  or  drands,  interwoven;  v.  gr.  ten,  have 
more  drength  to  fudaih  a  weight,  than  the  ten ’twids 
would  have  feparately,  placed  parallel  over  one  another; 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  whether,  if  each  twid  be 
capable  of  fudaining  the  weight  of  a  pound,  the  whole 
cord  be  able  to  fudain  more  than  ten  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  1.  By  virtue  of  the  twiding,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  rope  is  made  larger  than  are  thofe  of  the 
ten  twids  together ;  but  it  is  apparently  by  its  thicknefs 
that  a  rope  fudains  a  weight,  or  refids  a  fraCture.  2. 
Ewided  drands  have  not  all,  as  when  parallel,  a  vertical 
direction  with  regard  to  the  weight  ;  feveral  of  them, 
and  even  the  greated  part,  have  oblique  directions,  and 
of  confequence  do  not  bear  all  the  diare  of  the  burden 
they  would  otherways  bear.  In  effeft,  they  are  inclined 
planes  that  are  only  preffed  with  a  part  of  the  load. 
Lienee  it  would  follow,  that  the  furplus  of  the  drength 
of  the  twids  might  be  employed  in  railing  a  larger 
weight.  b 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that,  in  twiding  the 
drands,  fome  are  dretched,  and  others  left  more  loofe  ; 
and  the  new  tenfion  given  the  former,  ferves  to  weaken 
them,  and  has  of  itfelf  the  eded  of  a  weight  :  thus  they 
become  lefs  able  to  fudain  one  fo  large.  Thofe  more 
lax,  on  the  contrary,  evade,  in  fome  meafure,  the  action 
of  weight :  for  the  aCtion  is  diflributed  equally  on  the 
ten  fuppofedly  equal  twids;  and  if  fome,  by  reafon  of 
their  particular  difpofition,  receive  lefs  than  their  quota, 
the  weight  will  aCt  more  forcibly  on  the  reft,  and  will 
break  them  fird,  as  being  more  tenfe  ;  after  which,  it 
will  eafily  difpatch  the  red,  as  not  being  in  diffident 
number  to  oppofe  it. 

'1  his  is  the  fum  of  what  can  be  urged  for  and  againd  the 
twiding:  to  decide  between  them,  Mr.  Reaumur  had  re- 
courfe  to  experiment.  The  refult  was,  that,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  dill  found  the  twilling  diminifhed  the 
drength  of  the  rope  :  whence  it  is  eafily  inferred,  that  it 
diminifhes  it  the  more,  as  the  rope  is  the  thicker.  For 
inafmuch  as  the  twiding  diminifhes ;  the  more  twiding, 
the  more  diminution. 

i  he  refidance  or  friCtion  of  cordage  is  very  confiderable  ; 
and  by  all  means  to  be  confidered  in  calculating  the 
power  of  machines.  M.  Amontons  obferves,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  a  rope  is  fo  much 
the  more  didicult  to  bend,  1.  As  it  is  Aider,  and  more 
dretched  by  the  weight  it  draws.  2.  As  it  is  thicker  ; 
and,  3.  As  it  is  to  be  more  bent ;  i.  e.  as  it  is  to  be  coiled 
for  indance,  into  a  fmaller  ring. 

The  fame  author  has  thought  of  ways  to  prove,  in  what 
proportion  thefe  different  refidances  increafe  :  that  arifing 
from  the  diffnefs  or  rigidity  occafioned  by  the  weight 
which  draws  the  rope,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the 
weight ;  and  that  arifing  from  its  thicknefs,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diameter.  Ladly,  That  arifing  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  gyres,  or  pulleys,  about  which  it  is  to 
be  wound,  is  indeed  greater  for  fmaller  circumferences 
than  large  ones,  but  does  not  increafe  fo  much  as  in  the 
proportion  of  thofe  circumferences. 

On  this  footing,  the  lofs  a  machine  fudains  by  the  cord¬ 
age,  being  edimated  in  pounds,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
new  weight,  to  be  added  to  that  which  the  machine  is 
to  raife.  This  augmentation  of  weight  will  render  the 
cords  dill  the  more  diff;  which  excefs  is  to  be  computed 
as  before. 

Thus  we  (hall  have  feveral  fums  dill  decreafing;  which 
are  to  be  added  together,  as  in  the  article  of  friction  : 
and  it  will  be  furprifing  to  fee  what  a  fum  they  will 
amount  to.  See  Friction. 

Where  ropes  are  ufed  in  a  machine,  all  the  refidance  re- 
fulting  from  their  diffnefs  i3  to  be  put  together  ;  and  all 
that  occafioned  by  the  friCtion  ;  which  will  make  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  augmentation  to  the  difficulty  of  the  motion, 
that  a  power  which  to  raife  a  weight  of  3000  pounds, 
by  means  of  a  fixed  and  moveable  pulley,  needed  only 
1500  pounds,  mud,  according  to  M.  Amontons,  have 
3942  pounds,  on  accouut  of  the  frictions  and  the  re¬ 
fidance  of  the  cordage. 

CORDATED  leaf,  among  Botanifls.  See  Leaf. 

CORDAX,  in  Antiquity,  a  gay  lort  of  dance. 

CORDED,  in  Heraldry .  A  crofs  Corded,  fome  take  for 
a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  abouc  with  cords  :  though 
others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs  made  of 
two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis. 

The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth,  with  a 
little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and'  cloak,  of  the  fame  ;  having 
a  girdle  of  ropey  or  cord,  tied  with  three  knots  :  whence 
the  name. 

The  Cordeliers  are  otherwife  called  ATinor  Friars ,  their 

original 
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original  name.  The  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  given  them  in  the  war  of  St.  Louis  againft  the 
Infidels;  wherein  the  Friar*  Minor  having  repulfed  the 
Barabians,  and  that  king  have  enquired  their  name, 
it  was  anfwered,  they  were  people  cordeliez ,  tied  with 
ropes.  The  Cordeliers  are,  to  a  man,  profefled  Scotists 

CORDIA,  in  Botany ,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  and 
Phimier  have  called  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  pcntandr'ta 
monogynia  clafs,  called  jebeftena  by  Dillenius  in  his  Hortus 
Elthamenfis.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower  hath 
one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  whofe  tube  is  the  length  of  the 
empalement ;  the  top  is  divided  into  four,  five,  or  fix 
parts.  It  has  five  {lamina,  and  in  the  centre  a  roundifh 
pointed  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  dry  berry, 
which  is  globular  and  pointed,  fattened  to  the  empale¬ 
ment,  enclofing  a  furrowed  nut  with  two  ceils.  There 
are  three  fpecies;  which  being  natives  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  Eng- 
and,  unlefs  preferved  in  a  flove.  A  fmall  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  tree,  being  put  on  a  pan  of  lighted  coals, 
will  fend  forth  a  moil  agreeable  odour,  which  will  per¬ 
fume  a  whole  houfe.  Miller’s  Gard.  DiCt. 

The  fruit  is  accounted  cooling  and  moiftening  ;  ufeful 
againft  {harp  thin  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  helping 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  taking  off  the  heat  of  urine. 
Miller. 

As  in  figure,  fo  in  virtue,  they  refemble  damfons. 

CORDIAL,  Cardiac ,  in  Medicine ,  a  comforting,  or  re- 
freftiing  remedy,  that  gives  a  fudden  ftrength,  and  chear- 
fulnefs,  by  raifing  the  fpirits  when  deprefled  by  too 
much  exercife,  fome  difeafe,  or  the  like  caufe. 

Cordials  a£t  by  giving*  fpringinefs  and  force  to  the  fi¬ 
bres,  and  by  fome  of  their  fine  particles  direflly  entering 
the  tubuli,  or  pores,  of  the  nerves  and  minute  veflels, 
and  fo  mixing  immediately  with  the  fluids. 

Thus,  fome  of  the  particles  of  the  fpirit  of  lavender 
when  dropped  into  fugar,  and  taken,  are  fuppofed  to 
enter  the  nerves  of  the  palate  direCtly,  Spirituous  liquors, 
as  brandy,  cinnamon-water,  &c.  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  a£t 
immediately  on  the  palate  ;  but  efpecially  on  the  nervous 
coat  of  the  ftomach,  and  not  by  the  common  current  of 
the  circulation  :  by  which  means  they  often  prove  an 
immediate  cordial. 

In  faintings,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  lan¬ 
guid,  fal  volatile  oleofum,  or  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  dropt  in 
cold  water,  and  drank  immediately,  occafion  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fibrillae,  the  laft  by  its  coldnefs,  and  the  firft 
by  entering  the  fmall  veflels;  and  thus  they  inftantly 
augment  the  circulation,  or,  in  other  words,  prove  cor¬ 
dial.  In  officinal  compofitions,  the  four  cordial  flowers 
are,  burrage,  buglofs,  rofes,  and  violets.  The  four 
cordial  waters,  are,  thofe  of  burrage,  buglofs,  endive, 
and  chicory  ;  fome  add,  thofe  of  carduus  benedidtus  and 
fcorzonera,  fcabiofa,  forrel,  &c.  See  Cardiac. 

Cordial  waters .  See  Compound  Waters. 

CORDIFORMES,  concha.  See  HEART-y7;r//r. 

CORDIS,  Capfula ,  Fovea ,  Mucro ,  Septum.  See  Capsula, 
Fovea,  Mucro,  Septum. 

CORDON,  in  Fortification ,  a  row  of  ftones  jutting  out  be¬ 
tween  the  rampart  and  the  bafis  of  the  parapet,  like  the 
tore  of  a  column.  The  cordon  ranges  round  the  whole 
fortrefs,  and  ferves  to  join  the  rampart,  which  is  aflope, 
and  the  parapet,  which  is  perpendicular,  more  agreeably 
together. 

In  fortifications  raifed  of  earth,  this  fpace  is  filled  up 
with  pointed  ftakes,  inftead  of  a  cordon. 

CORD W AINERS,  or  Cordiners,  the  term  whereby  the 
ftatutes  denominate  jhoe-makcrs. 

,  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which 
Menage  derives  from  cordouan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought 
from  Cordoua ,  whereof  they  formerly  made  the  upper- 
leathers  of  their  {hoes.  Others  derive  it  from  corde, 
rope ,  becaufe  anciently  {hoes  were  made  of  cords  ;  as 
they  ftill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
alpargatcs.  See  Cordage.  But  the  former  etymology 
is  better  warranted  :  for,  in  effe£t,  the  French  workmen 
who  prepared  the  cordouas  are  ftill  called  cordotianniers. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties,  under  the  titles  of 
Freres  Cordonniers ,  Brothers  Shoemakers ,  eftablilhed  by  au¬ 
thority  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  ; 
the  one  under  the  protection  of  St.  Crifpin,  the  other  of 
St.  Crifpianus,  two  faints  who  had  formerly  honoured 
the  profeflion.  They  live  in  community,  and  under 
fixed  ftatutes  and  oflicers ;  by  which  they  are  directed 
both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  concerns.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  flioes  goes  into  a  common  (lock,  to  furnifli 
neceflaries  for  their  fupport;  the  reft  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  poor. 

By  flat,  i  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  the  mafters  and  wardens  of  the 
cordwainers  company  in  London  are  to  appoint  fearchers 
and  triers  of  leather  ;  and  leather  is  not  to  be  fold  before 
it  is  fearched  and  fealed. 


CORDYLA,  orCoRDYLUs,  in  Ichthyology,  a  namebywhicii 
fome  authors  call  the  thynnus  or  tunny  -fijh,  while  young 
and  fmall.  Willoughby. 

CORDYLUS,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  lizard, 
called  alfo  uromofyx  and  caudiverba.  It  is  larger  than 
the  green  lizard.  Its  tail  is  rounded,  and  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  circles  covered  with  fcales,  which  coat  them 
over,  and  cover  the  whole  tail  like  the  tiling  of  the  roof 
of  a  houfe.  Ray. 

CORE,  a  diforder  incident  to  fheep,  occafioned  by  worms 
in  their  liver,  refembling  a  plaife  or  flounder. 

CORED  herrings.  See  Herrings. 

COREGONUS,  in.  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fifties  of  the  malacopterygious,  or  foft-finned  kind  ;  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  the  branchioftege  mem¬ 
brane  on  each  fide  contains  feven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
bones;  the  pinna  dorf  is  placed  nearer  the  fnout  than 
the  ventral  fins  are  ;  the  teeth  are  fo  fmall,  that  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  fpecies  they  are  fcarce  difcernible. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  enumerated  by  Artedi,  are 
four. 

The  name  coregonus  is  formed  of  xu pn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye , 
and  yoma,  an  angle  or  comer  ;  and  is  given  it  from  the 
fingular  ftruCture  of  this  part  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  in 
this  fifh  running  out  into  an  acute  angular  corner  in  the 
anterior  part,  and  this  regularly  in  all  the  fpecies. 

COREIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Proferpine, 
named  Core ,  Kopn,  which  in  the  Moloflian  dialed  figni- 
fies  a  beautiful  woman. 

COREOPSIS,  in  Botany ,  tickfeed-,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefa 
polygamia  frufranea  clafs.  Its  charaders  are  thefe :  the 
common  empalement  of  the  flower  is  double  ;  the  difle 
is  compofed-  of  many  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are 
tubular;  thefe  have  each  five  hairy  ftamina;  in  their 
centre  is  fituated  a  comprefled  germen  with  two  horns, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  orbicular  feed.  The 
border  or  rays  is  compofed  of  eight  female  florets,  which 
are  tongue- Ihaped,  indented  in  five  parts:  thefe  have 
no  ftamina,  but  a  germen  like  the  other,  and  are  abor¬ 
tive.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives  of  North  America. 
Miller. 

CORETT,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  large  Eaft  Indian  fifh 
of  the  tunny  kind,  and  fufpeded  to  be  no  other  than 
the  common  tunny.  It  grows  to  fix  or  feven  feet  long. 
Its  eyes  are  large,  and  their  irifes  yellow  ;  its  tail  is 
broad  and  forked,  and  in  colour  of  a  yellowifti  green; 
its  belly-fins  are  yellowifti,  and  its  belly  of  a  fine  bright 
gloffy  blue,  with  a  filvery  caft.  It  is  generally  caught 
with  hooks,  and  is  a  very  fine  tailed  fifh.  Ray. 

CORIANDER,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digy- 
via  clafs.  Its  charaders  are  thefe:  it  is  a  plant  with  an 
umbellated  flower,  the  proper  empalement  of  which  is 
divided  into  five  parts ;  the  rays  of  the  principal  umbel 
are  difform.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  form 
the  difk,  have  five  equal  heart-lhaped  petals,  and  have 
each  five  ftamina.  The  gqrmen  which  is  fituated  under 
the  flower,  afterward  becomes  a  fpherical  fruit  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  having  a  hemifpherical  concave  feed. 
There  are  two  fpecies;  the  firft  of  which  is  the  common 
kind,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  European  gardens  and 
fields  for  the  feed,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  fecond 
is  feldom  found  but  in  botanic  gardens  in  thefe  parts  of 
Europe.  They  both  grow  naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe. 

This  plant,  while  green,  has  a  naufeous  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  bugs  :  but  the  feed,  when  dry,  fmells  grate¬ 
fully.  It  is  reckoned  ftrengthening  to  the  ftomach,  and 
carminative  ;  and  therefore  frequently  ufed  with  purging 
medicines.  Matthiolus  fays  it  is  antifeptic.  Coriander 
feeds  have  alfo  a  great  acrimony,  when  frefh  gathered 
which  they  lofe  with  time. 

It  is  much  ufed  by  the  brewers,  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  to  give  a  flavour  to  their  ftrongeft  beer.  The 
ancients  had  a  notion,  that  the  juice  of  coriander  would 
deprive  people  of  their  fenfes,  and  even  of  life. 

CORIARA,  in  Botany.  See  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

CORICEUM,  in  Antiquity,  the  undrefling-room  belonging 

to  the  GYMNASIUM.  b 

CORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  Fortification ,  a  road,  or 
way,  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  without-fide:  encom- 
pafling  the  whole  fortification. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  coridorc ,  or  the  Spanifli 
coridor. 

It  is  called  the  CovERT-uvry ;  becaufe  covered  with  a 
glacis,  or  efplanade,  ferving  it  as  a  parapet.  The  coridor 
is  about  twenty  yards  broad. 

Coridor,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Architecture ,  for  a  gallery,  or  long 
ifle,  around  a  building  leading  to  feveral  chambers  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  fometimes  wholiv  inclofed 
and  fometimes  open  on  one  fide. 

CORINDUM,  or  Cardiosper  mum,  in  Botany.  See 
Heart-Vv.Cc. 
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CORINTHIAN  order,  the  fourth,  or,  as  Scamozzi  and 
M.  Le  Clerc  make  it,  the  fifth,  and  laft,  of  the  orders 
of  architecture.  See  Tab.  Ar chit.  fig.  27. 

I  he  invention  of  this  order  moft  of  the  moderns,  after 
Vitruvius,  afcribe  to  Callimachus,  a  Corinthian  fculptor. 
See  Acanthus,  and  Column. 

Villalpandus  will  have  the  Corinthian  capital  to  have 
taken  its  origin  from  an  order  in  Solomon’s  Temple,  the 
leaves  whereof  were  thofe  of  the  palm-tree. 

The  Corinthian  order  has  feveral  charadters,  whereby  it 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  :  its  capital  is  adorned  with 
two  rows  ot  leaves,  between  which  rife  little  ftalks,  or 
caulicoles,  whereof  the  volutes  are  formed  which  i'up- 
port  the  abacus,  and  which  are  in  number  fixteen. 

It  has  no  ovolo,  nor  even  abacus,  properly  lpeaking  ; 
for  the  member  which  goes  by  that  name,  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  abacus  in  other  orders  ;  being  cut  with  a 
fweep,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  carved  a  role,  or  other 
ornament. 

Vitruvius  obferves,  that  the  Corinthian  order  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  ordonnance  for  its  cornice,  or  any  of  the  other 
ornaments  of  its  entablature  ;  nor  does  he  give  it  any 
other  proportions  than  thofe  of  the  Ionic  order:  fo  that 
if  it  appears  higher  than  the  Ionic,  it  is  purely  owing  to 
the  excefs  of  the  height  of  its  capital. 

He  alfo  makes  the  reft  of  the  entablature  the  fame;  and 
the  Attic  bafe  he  ufes  indifferently  for  the  one  and  the 
other. 

But  Vitruvius  differs  widely,  in  this  order,  from  all  the 
examples  now  remaining  of  antiquity  ;  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  whereof  have  a  particular  bafe,  and  the  whole  order 
twenty  modules  in  height;  whereas  the  Ionic  has  but 
eighteen.  Again,  its  capital  is  higher  than  that  of  Vi¬ 
truvius  by  one  third  of  a  module  ;  and  its  entablature, 
which  has  modillions,  and  fometimes  dentils,  together 
with  modillions,  is  very  different  from  the  Ionic  entab¬ 
lature. 

Moft  of  the  modern  archite£ls  fet  afide  Vitruvius’s  Co. 
rinthian  ordonnance,  and  follow  that  of  the  ancient  build¬ 
ings  ;  felecling  from  them  according  to  their  feveral 
taftes  :  fo  that  the  modern  Corinthian  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pofite ;  differing  from  any  of  the  ancient  buildings,  and 
much  more  from  Vitruvius’s  rules. 

Vignola  and  M.  Le  Clerc  make  the  Corinthian  order  20 
modules  high  ;  yet  Serlio  only  makes  it  18,  and  M.  Per- 
rault  18*;  retrenching  fomething  from  the  19  of  Vi¬ 
truvius. 

The  height  of  the  fhaft  M.  Perrault  makes  lefs  than  that 
of  the  Ionic,  by  reafon  oforhe  excefs  of  its  capital. 

Corinthian  brafs.  See  Acs  Corinthian. 

CORION,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
plant  which  produces  the  coriander  feeds,  ufed  in  the 
(hops. 

CORIS,  in  Botany,  Henthlow  Pine,  a  genus  of  the  pentan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  one  ringent  petal,  whofe  tube  is  the  length  of  the 
empalement  ;  it  is  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  oblong  fegments,  and  hath  five  briftly 
ftamina.  In  the  centre  is  fituated  a  round  germen  ;  the 
empalement  afterward  becomes  a  globular  capfule,  hav¬ 
ing  five  valves,  enclofing  feveral  fmall  oval  feeds.  We 
have  but  one  fpecies,  which  grows  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
Other  botanifts  have  given  the  name  of  coris  to  the  baf- 
tard  St.  John’s  wort. 

Coris  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  for  a  kind  of  fhells 
which  pafs  for  money.  See  Bia. 

CORISPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria 
digytiia  clafs.  This  plant,  as  well,  as  coreopfn,  is  by  Mil¬ 
ler  called  tick-feed.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  the  flower 
hath  no  empalement,  but  two  impreffed  incurved  pe¬ 
tals  ;  it  hath  one,  two,  or  three  ftamina,  and  a  com- 
preffed  pointed  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  one 
oval  compreffed  feed,  with  an  acute  border.  There  are 
two  fpecies. 

CORIZIOLA,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  is  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors,  particularly  by  Rhafis,  to  the  scam- 
mont. 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  a  fpecies  of 
the  holm  oak. 

Its  leaves  are  green  above,  and  white  underneath  ;  and 
its  fruit  a  real  acorn,  which  feeds  much  more  than  that 
of  the  oak.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  &c. 

To  take  off  the  bark  they  make  an  incifion  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extremity  another 
round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  firft.  When  ftripped 
from  the  tree,  which  does  not  therefore  die,  the  bark  is 
piled  up  in  a  pond,  or  ditch,  and  loaden  with  heavy 
Rones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it  into  tables  :  hence  it  is 
taken  to  be  dried  ;  and  when  fufficiently  dry,  put  in  bales 
for  carriage.  If  care  be  not  taken  to  ftrip  the  bark,  it 
fplits  and  peels  off  itfelf ;  being  pufiied  up  by  another 
Jbark  formed  underneath. 

VoL.  I.  N®  82. 
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T*he  bark  of  cork,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  are  of  frtme  uft; 
in  medicine;  being  both  reputed  aftringents,  after  being 
burnt  and  powdered  when  ufed  externally;  but  the  chief 
employ  of  the  former  is,  to  put  in  (hoes,  flippers,  See. 
and  to  ft  op  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn  it  to  make  that 
kind  of  light  black  we  call  Sparijh  black,  ufed  by  painters. 
Cups  made  of  cork,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  good  for  hec¬ 
tical  perfons  to  drink  out  of.  The  Egyptians  made  cof¬ 
fins  of  cork  ;  which  being  lined  with  a  refinous  compo- 
fnion,  preferved  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  line  ftone- walls  with  it,  which  not  only  renders 
them  very  warm,  but  corrects  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
lhe  wood  of  the  co’k-trec  is  not  only  good  for  firing,  bat 
applicable  to  feveral  other  ufes. 

Befides  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  oak  kind,  which  grows 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  commonly  called  cork, 
there  is  what  naturalifts  ziWfojfil  cork,  or  fuber  monta- 
nurn.  This  is  a  fort  of  ftone  of  the  amianthus  kind, 
the  lighted  of  all  ftones.  It  is  fulible  by  fire,  and  forms 
a  black  glafs. 

Cork,  or  Corking  of  a  faddle,  are  pieces  of  wood  upon 
which  the  holders  are  made  faft. 

This  part  of  the  faddle  was  formerly  made  of  cork,  whence 
it  ftill  retains  the  name. 

COR-MAS,  the  name  of  a  grand  proceflion,  faid  to  have 
been  eftabhfhed  at  Dunkirk  during  the  dominion  of 
Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St.  John’s  day,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of  high  mafs,  the 
proceflion,  confiding  of  the  feveral  tradefmen  of  the 
town,  begins.  Each  perfon  has  a  burning  taper  of  wax 
in  his  hand  ;  and  after  each  company  comes  a  pageant, 
followed  by  the  patron  faint,  ufually  of  folid  filver,  richly 
wrought  and  adorned.  The  companies  are  followed  by 
mufic  ;  and  after  the  muficians,  the  friars,  in  the  habits 
of  their  order,  the  fecular  priefts,  and  then  the  abbot 
magnificently  adorned,  and  preceded  by  the  hoft.  Ma¬ 
chines  likewife  of  various  fantaftical  forms  and  devices, 
and  as  varioufly  accoutred,  form  a  part  of  the  (hew  on 
this  occafion  ;  which  is  deferibed  as  one  of  the  mod  fu- 
perb  and  magnificent  in  the  world,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  in 
1755.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxix.  p.  263.  . 

CORMOR.ANF,  in  Ornithology ,  a  large  fea-bird,  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  anferes ,  or  goofe  kind,  called  by  authors  cor- 
vus  aquaticuy ,  or  the Jea- raven.  Our  shagg  is  a  true 
fpecies  of  this  bird. 

CORN,  a  genus  of  plants,  which  produce  a  grain  in  an  ear 
fit  for  bread,  the  ordinary  food  of  man. 

Corn  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  grain,  or  feed,  of  that  p'ant  fe- 
parated  from  the  fpica,  or  ear. 

In  the  commerce  of  grain,  they  diftinguifh  three  kinds  ; 
viz.  corn  properly  fo  called,  or  wheat  ;  RYE,  which  is 
a  fpecies  very  different,  and  of  a  quality  far  inferior;  and 
a  third  kind  reful.ing  from  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and 
called  mcjlin. 

I  he  farmers,  indeed,  rank  among  the  number  of  corns 
feveral  other  grains ;  as  barley,  oats,  and  even  pulfe  ;  as 
peas,  vetches,  &c.  which,  however,  they  fometimes  dif- 
tinguilh  by  the  denomination,  [mailer  corn.  Maife  and 
farrafin  are  numbered  among  the  corns ;  the  firft  called 
Turkey  and  Indian  corn,  the  fecond  French,  or  black  corn. 
See  5wEWheat. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it ;  Egypt,  and  fome  other  can¬ 
tons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafts  of  Barbary  ;  and 
fome  parts  of  America,  cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  par¬ 
ticularly  New  England,  New  France,  and  Acadia,  are 
the  places  which  produce  corn.  Other  countries  have 
maife  and  rice,  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  fome  parts  of  America, 
both  in  the  iflands  and  continents,  fimple  roots,  fuch  as 
patatoes,  and  manioc. 

Egypt  was  anciently  the  moft  fertile  of  all  countries 
in  corn ;  as  appears  both  from  facred  and  profane  hif- 
tory.  It  furnifhed  a  good  part  of  the  people  fubjeft  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  the  dry  nurfe  of  Rome 
and  Italy.  England,  France,  and  Poland,  feem  now  in 
the  place  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  fuperfluities  fupport 
a  good  part  of  Europe. 

For  the^  firft  difcovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors  are 
much  divided  :  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  firft 
ages  men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  as 
acorns,  and  the  nut,  or  mail,  produced  by  the  beech  ; 
which,  they  fay,  took  its  name,  fagus ,  from  the  Greek 
Qayu,  I  cat.  It  is  added,  that  they  had  not  either  the 
ufe  of  corn,  nor  the  art  of  preparing,  or  making  it  eat¬ 
able.  See  Baking. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firft  that  (hewed  the  ufe 
of  corn,  on  which  account  (he  was  placed  among  the 
gods;  others  give  the  honour  to  Triptolemus ;  others 
(hare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres  the  firft  difeo- 
verer,  and  Triptolemus  the  firft  planter  and  cultivator  of 
corn. 

Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes  the  whole  to  Ifis  ;  in  which 
Polydore  Virgil  obferves,  he  does  not  differ  from  the  reft  ; 
Ifis  and  Ceres  being,  in  reality,  the  fame.  The  Atbe- 
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mans  pretend,  it  was  among  them  the  art  began  ;  and 
the  Craans,  or  Candiots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay 
claim  to  the  fame.  Some  think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians 
belt  fuppoited,  that  being  the  country  of  Ceres:  and 
authors  add,  fhe  did  not  teach  the  feciet  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  till  {he  had  firft  inftruCted  her  own  countrymen. 
Others  fay,  Ceres  paffed  firft  into  Attica,  thence  into 
Crete,  and,  laft  of  all,  into  Sicily:  many  of  the  learned, 
however,  maintain,  it  was  in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating 
corn  firft  began  ;  and  it  is  certain,  there  was  corn  in  Egypt 
and  the  Eaft,  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

The  great  bufmefs  of  the  farmer  is  to  produce  the  largeft 
crops  he  can,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  injure  his  land 
the  leaft.  The  common  way  of  fowing  exhaufts  the 
whole  land,  without  giving  half  the  nourifhment  that  it 
might  give  the  corn.  Inftead  of  the  fcattering  way  of 
fowing  corn  by  the  hand,  if  it  be  let  in  with  the  drill, 
in  fingle,  double,  treble,  or  quaduple  rows,  and  an  in¬ 
terval  of  five  feet  of  naked  ground  be  left  between  theie 
feries  of  < ows,  the  ufe  of  horfe-hoeing  in  thefe  intervals 
will  be  found  to  give  all  that  the  farmer  requires:  the 
crop  will  be  larger,  though  fo  great  a  quantity  of  ground 
is  left  vacant,  than  if  all  were  fown  over,  as  the  plants 
will  ftand  vaftly  thicker  in  the  rows,  and  will  have  twenty 
or  thirty  ftalks  a-piece  ;  and  the  more  the  fuccedive  crops 
are  planted,  and  the  oftener  the  ground  is  hoed  in  this 
manner,  the  better  will  the  plants'  be  maintained,  and 
every  crop  will  be  larger  alid  larger  from  the  fame  ground, 
without  dunging,  or  without  changing  the  fort  of  plant, 
as  is  ufually  neceffary  in  other  cales.  See  Husbandry, 
and  Interval. 

This  is  very  evident  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  field, 
where  this  fort  of  hufbandry  has  been  entered  upon  at 
different  times,  and  fome  have  a  firft  crop,  others  a  fe- 
cond,  and  others  a  third,  all  growing  up.  at  the  fame 
time,  the  older  worked  land  always  invariably  {hewing 
the  beft  crop.  Dunging  and  fallowing  are  both  necef 
fary  to  recover  the  land  to  its  virtue,  in  the  common 
way,  after  a  few  crops.  Thefe  are  both  of  them  expences 
to  the  farmer  ;  but  the  horfe-hoeing,  when  the  com  is 
fown  in  rows,  anfwers  all  the  intent  of  them,  and  is  much 
lefs  expenfive.  It  has,  in  fhort,  every  year,  the  good 
cfFcft  of  a  fummer  fallow,  though  it  every  year  produces 
a  good  crop,  and  no  time,  or  ufe  of  it,  is  loll  to  the 
farmer. 

For  the  prefervalion  of  corn:  it  mull  be  well  dried  and 
cleaned  ;  the  granary  muff  have  its  openings  to  the  north 
or  eaft,  and  vent-holes  a-top  :  for  the  firft  fix  months  it 
muff  be  well  ftirred  every  fifteen  days;  afterwards  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  fift  it  once  per  month  :  after  two 
years  it  heats  no  more  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  fear, 
but  from  the  air  and  foreign  moiflure. 

A  little  time  after  the  fiege  of  Metz,  under  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1578,  the  duke  d’Efpernon  laid  up 
vaft  ftores  of  corn  in  the  citadel;  which  was  preferved  in 
good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the  French  king 
and  his  retinue,  palling  that  way,  ate  bread  baked  there- 
of. 

The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prefervation  of 
com  is,  a  cruft  which  forms  on  its  furface,  by  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
an  inch  and  a  half.  On  that  at  Metz  people  walked, 
without  its  giving  the  leaft  way.  At  Sedan  was  a  gra¬ 
nary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of  corn  was  prefer  ved 
a  hundred  and  ten  years:  it  was  covered  with  a  cruft  a 
foot  thick.  At  Chalons  they  have  granaries  where  they 
ftill  keep  com  thirty  or  forty  yeais  :  over  the  heap  they 
ftrew  quicklime,  in  fine  dull,  to  the  thicknefs  of  three 
inches,  and  fprinkle  this  over  with  water;  whence  arifes 
a  cruft.  The  grain  near  the  furface  fprouts  to  the  height 
of  a  foot  and  a  half :  thefe  the  winter  kills  ;  and  the 
heap  is  left  untouched,  till  neceffity  oblig^  them  to  it. 
See  Gk  an  ary. 

No  com  was  formerly  to  be  tranfported,  without  the 
king’s  licence,  except  for  the  victualling  of  {hips,  and  in 
fome  fpeeial  cafes,  from  fome  ports  only:  and  none  may 
buy  corn  to  fell  again,  without  licence  from  juftices,  &c. 
Stat.  5  Eliz.  cap  12.  But  now  corn,  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  See.  may  be  tranfported  to  flates  in  amity,  when 
they  exceed  not  certain  prices;  viz.  wheat  40  s.  the 
quarter;  barley,  24  s.  oats  i6r.  &c.  by  many  lfatutes  ; 
and  the  exporters  of  it  fliall  pay  no  duty  or  cultom,  but 
be  entitled  to  bounty-money,  or  a  certain  allowance  for 
exportation;  viz.  5 s.  for  every  quarter  of  wheat,  2 r.  6d. 
for  barley,  & C/  3  Car.  I.  12,  15,  and  22  Car.  II. 
2  W.  and  M.  See.  The  tranfportatiun  of  corn  to  foreign 
parts'  was  prohibited  by  8  Anne,  cap.  2.  See  flat.  2. 
Geo.  II.  cap.  j8.  A  cultom'  duty  is  granted  on  foreign 
com  imported.,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  price  of  Eng- 
lifti  com ;  and  no  foreign  corn  fliall  be  tranfported  from 
one  port  of  Great  .Britain  to  another,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture,  arid  20r.  a  bufhel.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  12. 


See  alfo  1 1  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  See  HordEum,  Oats, 
Wheat,  &c. 

Corn -butterfly.  See  Papilio. 

Corn  -flag,  in  Botany.  See  Flag. 

Corn,  Indian.  See  Maize. 

Corn -meafure.  See  Measure. 

Corn-ttu//.  See  Mill. 

CoRN-tw/r,  in  Law,  denote  thofe  third  parts  of  the  old 
rents  on  college  leafes,  which  were  to  be  referved  by  the 
leffees.  Stat.  18  Eiiz.  cap.  6.  Thefe  were  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  Sec.  for  upholding  the 
revenues  of  colleges. 

Corn,  J 'harping .  See  Sharping. 

Corn,  trug .  See  F  Res  g -com. 

Corn -bottle,  or  Blue -.-bottle,  xnBotany.  See  Centaury. 

Cor  ft-marygo/d.  S et  Corn  Marygold. 

CoRtt-parfley.  See  Skirret. 

CoRN-rtfrih’L  SeeBuNiAs. 

Corn -fallad,  a  fpecies  of  the  valerian.  See  Valerian. 

Cork -violet.  See  Campanula. 

Corn,  in  Medicine  and  S  urgery.  See  Cl  a  v  u  s . 

CORNACHINE  povader ,  a  purging  powder,  called  alfo 
Earl  of  Warwick's  powder,  and  pulvis  de  tribus. 

It  is  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  antimomum  diapboret\cumt 
dtagrydium,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  service  whereof 
was  to  blow  a  horn,  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots  was 
perceived. 

This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the  northern  counties, 
near  the  Piths  and  the  Roman  Walls ;  but  by  flat.  12  '  ar. 
II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and  common  focage. 
An  old  rental  calls  cornage ,  newtgeldt ,  q.  d.  neat-gcld. 
Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books,  it  is  called  horngei.d. 

CORN  A  RISTS,  in  Ecclefiafiical  Hi/lory ,  the  difciples  of 
Theodore  Cornhert,  an  enthufiaftic  fecretary  of  the  flates 
of  Holland.  He  writ  at  the  fame  time  againft  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  He  maintained  that 
every  religious  communion  needed  reformation;  but  he 
added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right  to  engage  in  accom- 
plifhing  it,  without  a  million  fupported  by  miracles.  He 
was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a  perfon  might  be-  a  good 
Chriltian,  without  being  a  member  of  any  vifible  chm  ch. 
Encyclop. 

CORNEA  tunica ,  in  Anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of  the  eye  ; 
fo  called  from  its  fubftance  refembling  the  horn  of  a  lan¬ 
tern,  in  Latin  cornu. 

It  is  fnuated  in  the  fore-part;  and  is  furrounded  by  the 
sclerotica.  It  has  a  greater  convexity  than  the  reft  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  forming,  according  to  M.  Petit,  a 
portion  of  a  fphere,  whofe  diameter  is  ufually  7,  7I,  or 
y\  lines  ;  its  cho  d  5,  5f.  or  5!  lines,  and  its  thicknefs 
T!  or  t3t,  of  a  line.  Others  have  given  it  the  figure  of 
the  vertical  part  of  a  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  fpheroid. 
It  is  compofed  of  feveral  parallel  laminae,  which  are  nou- 
rifhed  by  many  blood  veffels,  fo  fine,  as  not  to  hinder 
even  the  fmalleft  rays  of  light  from  entering  the  eye.  It 
has  a  moll  exquifite  fenfe,  to  the  end  that,  upon  the 
leaft  pain,  the  tears  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  to  wafh  off  any  filth,  which,  by  flicking  to 
the  cornea ,  might  render  it  cloudy  and  dim. 

It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  make  incifions  through  this 
tunic,  in  order  to  difeharge  not  only  matter,  but  even 
blood,  when  extravafated  by  external  injuries,  if  it  will 
not  give  way  to  the  common  methods  of  difperfion,  to 
prevent  the  ftagnant  blood  from  fuppurating  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  eye.  There  have  been  inftances  when  this  has 
been  done  with  great  fuccefs,  and  without  any  deform¬ 
ing  cicatrix,  the  fight  having  been  alfo  perfectly  refto.ed 
by  it.  Heifter’s  Surgery,  p.  427. 

CORNELIAN,  or  Carnelian,  Carneolus,  a  precious 
ftone,  ordinarily  red,  bordering  on  orange;  called  alfo 
fardius,  or  the  fardian  ftone. 

The  cornelian  is  otherwife  called  carneola  and  comeola  :  the 
Italians  call  it  corniolis ;  it  is  faid,  from  corns,  horn  ;  on 
account  of  the  refcmblance  it  bears  to  horn  in  its  tranf- 
parence. 

The  characters  are,  that  they  are  femi-pellucid  {tones, 
compofed  of  cryftal  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  earth,  of 
a  plain  uniform  ftruClure,  not  tubulated  nor  cruftated, 
and  ufually  of .  one  fimple  colour. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies.  1.  The  red  corner 
lian,  whic  h  is  a  very  common  ltone  among  our  jewellers, 
and  is  of  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from  a  deep  blood-co¬ 
lour,  to  that  of  the  water  in  which  raw  flefh  has  been 
foaked  ;  and  this  laft,  if  any  can  be  called  fo,  is  its  pro¬ 
per  colour.  It  is  ufually  found  in  a  roundifh,  or  pebble¬ 
like  form,  and  its  moll  frequent  fize  is  between  half  an 
-  inch  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  found  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Our  jewellers  value  none  hut  the  oriental,  but  there  are 
very  fine  ones  found  in  fiilefia  and  Bohemia,  and  on  the 
fliores  of  the  Rhine.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  yellow 

cornelian. 
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cornelian.  This  is  a  ftone,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  of 
greater  value  than  the  former,  when  in  its  moft  pure  and 
perfect  Rate.  We  have  it  principally  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  ;  there  are  fome  fpecimens  of  it  found  in  Germany, 
but  they  are  neither  very  good  nor  very  frequent ;  and  in 
England  we  fometirms  meet  with  large  mafTes  of  it,  but 
they  are  never  thoroughly  coloured.  The  third  fpecies 
is  the  white  cornelian.  1  his,  though  lefs  beautiful  than 
either  of  the  others,'  is,  however  a  very  beautiful  ftone. 
It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  France  has  afforded  very  fine  pieces  of  it,  and 
Germany  produces  it  in  great  abundance;  but  the  beft 
next  the  oriental  is  that  of  New  Spain. 

It  cuts  eafily ;  and  we  find  moil  of  the  fine  gravings  of 
antiquity,  whether  in  relievo,  or  indented,  are  on  this 
ftone. 

To  give  thefe  {tones  the  greater  luftre,  in  fettirig  them 
they  ufually  lay  a  piece  of  fyver-leaf  underneath. 

The  principal  ufe  made  of  cornelians  is  in  feals  ;  by  rea- 
fon  they  grave  well,  and  take  a  fine  polifh. 

Mr.  du  Fay,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  acci¬ 
dentally  hit  upon  a  very  fine  way  of  turning  any  part  of 
a  red  cornelian  white,  lo  as  to  form  veins  or  clouds  of  that 
colour  at  pleafure  in  it,  by  nlling  up  the  lines  with  white 
enamel  in  powder,  then  putting  it  over  the  fire  to  melt 
the  enamel.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  17^2. 

'I he  powder  of  the  cornelian  is  prefcribed  to  be  drank  in 
ail  manner  of  haemorrhages 

CORNER-/^^-5,  among  Builders ,  the  name  of  the  two 
{tones  which  {land  one  in  each  jaumb  of  a  chimney. 
Their  faces  are  hollowed  in  breadth,  being  a  certain 
fweep  ot  a  circle,  fhe  breadth  of  each  ftone  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  jaumb,  and  their  height  reaches  from  the 
hearth  to  the  mantle-tree. 

Corner -fiones  are  commonly  made  of  Ryegate  or  fire-ftone. 

CoRNEi'-r^/A,  are  thofe  which  appear  in  a  horfe  when  he 
is  cbming  five  years  old.  See  Age. 

CORNET ,  Cokni',  a  horn,  or  mufical  inftrument,  ufed  by 
the  ancients  in  their  wars. 

Vegetius  informs  us,  that  the  legions  had  trumpets,  cor- 
nctsy  and  buccinse ;  that  when  the  cornets  founded,  only 
the  enligns  regarded;  none  of  the  foldiers:  that  when 
the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone  without  the  foldiers,  the 
cornet  alone  was  founded  :  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  enfigns,  the  trumpets 
alone  were  founded  :  that  the  cornets  and  buccince  founded 
the  charge  and  retreat ;  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets 
during  the  courfe  of  the  battle. 

This  inftrument  was  alfo  ufed  in  ecclefiaftical  harmony 
to  fupply  the  acuter  founds.  See  Tab.  Mufic.  fig.  2. 
The  bafs  of  this  is  the  serpent. 

Cornet  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  compound  flops  of 
an  organ,  in  which  five  pipes  are  made  to  fpeak  at  the 
touch  of  a  fingle  key. 

Cornet,  in  Conchyliology,  a  name  given  by  fome  French 
writers  to  a  genus  of  {hells,  called  by  others  cuculli,  and 
by  the  generality  of  writers  volute. 

Cornet,  in  Farriery,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  bleeding 
horfes. 

Cornet,  or  Coronet,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  the 
lowcfi  part  of  the  paftern  of  a  horfe  round  the  coffin. 

Cornet,  in  Modern  JVar,  denotes  an  officer  in  the  cavalry 
who  bears  the  enfign,  or  colours,  of  a  troop. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and  com¬ 
mands  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  He 
takes  his  title  from  his  enfign,  which  is  fquare,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  called  by  that  name,  from  cornu  ;  becaufe 
placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of  points,  or 
horns,  of  the  army, 

Others  derive  the  name  from  coronet ;  alledging,  that  it 
was  the  ancient  cuftom  for  thefe  officers  to  wear  coro¬ 
nets,  or  garlands,  on  their  heads. 

CORNICABRA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  call  the  turpentine-tree.  The  name  is  founded  on 
the  fmgular  production  of  this  tree,  in  form  of  a  horn 
or  pod.  This  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree,  as 
has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  excrefcence, 
of  the  nature  of  the  galls  on  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of 
other  trees  and  plants,  and  is  inhabited  by  fmall  infects 
of  the  puceron  kind. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  Architecture,  the 
uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a  column  ; 
or  that  which  crowns  and  finilhes  the  order. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  corenis,  a  crowning. 
The  comiche  is  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  trabeation, 
commencing  with  the  freeze,  and  ending  with  the  cy- 
matium. 

The  corniche  is  different  in  the  different  orders :  in  the 
Tufcan  order  it  is  the  moft  plain.  Vignola  makes  it  to 
confift  of  an  ovum,  or  quarter-round  ;  an  aftragal,  or 
baguette  ;  a  regiet,  or  fillet ;  a  larmier,  and  a  talon.  — 
Jbee  Tab.  Arcbit.  fig.  24. 
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In  the  Doric,  he  ufes  capitals  to  the  triglyphs  of  the  freeze 
with  their  bandelettes,  a  talon,  mutules,  or  dentils;  a 
larmier,  with  its  guttse  underneath,  a  talon,  fillet,  ca- 
vetto,  and  regiet.  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  25. 

I11  the  Ionic,  the  members  are  in  moft  refpeCts  the  fame 
as  in  the  Doric  ;  except  that  they  are  frequently  enriched 
with  caiving,  and  there  are  always  dentils.  See  Tab. 
Archit.  fig.  26. 

In  the  Compofite  there  are  dentils;  its  mouldings  are 
carved,  and  there  are  channels  under  the  foffit.  See 
Tab.  Archit.  fig.  28. 

The  Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richeft  ;  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  both  modilions  and  dentils ;  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius,  who  looks  on  thofe  two  or¬ 
naments  as  incompatible  ;  and  of  M.  Le  Clerc,  who  re¬ 
gards  the  dentils  as  peculiar  to  the  Ionic.  See  Tab.  Ar¬ 
chit.  fig.  27. 

For  the  heights  and  projetlures  of  the  corniches  in  the  fever al 
orders.  Goldman  makes  the  height  of  the  Tufcan  i‘, 
and  its  projeCture  2 modules  ;  the  height  of  the  Doric 
if,  ><s  projetture  2*  ;  height  of  the  Ionic  1’,  its  pro- 
je&ure  2~;  height  of  the  Compofite  if,  projecture  2f£ 
height  of  the  Corinthian  if,  projeCture  2j^*  See  a  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  meafures  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  corniche  in 
the  different  orders,  under  Column. 

Corniche,  architrave,  is  that  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  architrave;  the  freeze  being  retrenched. 

Corniche,  mutilated,  is  that  wliofe  projeCture  is  omitted, 
or  elfe  interrupted,  right  to  the  larmier,  or  reduced  into 
a  plat-band  with  a  cymatium. 

Corniche,  cantaliver,  a  term  ufed,  by  the  workmen  for 
a  corniche  that  has  cantalivers  underneath  it.  See  Can¬ 
taliver.  ' 

Corniche,  modillion ,  a  corniche  with  modillions  under  it. 
See  Modillion. 

Corniche,  coving,  a  corniche  which  has  a  great  cafement, 
or  hollow'  in  it;  ordinarily  lathed  and  plaftered  upon 
compafs,  fprokets,  or  brackets.' 

Corniche  is  alfo  uled,  in  the  general,  for  any  little  pro- 
jeCture,  either  of  mafonry,  or  joinery  ;  even  where  there 
are  no  columns.  1  hus,  we  fay,  the  corniche  of  a  chim¬ 
ney,  a  beauffet,  See. 

Corniche  is  alfo  applied  to  the  crownings  of  pedeflals. 
See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  24.  27.  25.  28.  and  26. 

This  corniche  is  different  in  the  different  orders :  in  the 
Tufcan,  according  to  M.  Perrault,  it  has  a  platband, 
which  ferves  as  a  corona,  and  a  cavetto  with  its  fillet  ; 
in  the  Doric,  it  has  a  cavetto  with  a  fillet,  which  bears 
a  drip  crowned  with  a  fquare  ;  in  the  Ionic,  a  cavetto 
with  its  fillet  above,  and  a  drip  or  pendent  fquare 
crowned  with  an  ogee  and  its  fillet;  in  the  Corinthian, 
an  ogee  with  its  fillet,  a  cymatium  under  the  corona, 
which  it  hollows  to  make  a  drip,  a  corona,  and  an  ogee, 
with  ifs  fillet:  laftly,  in  the  Composite,  a  fillet 
with  a  fweep  over  the  dye,  an  astragal,  cyma  with 
its  fillet,  corona,  and  ogee  with  its  fillet. 

Corniche,  glacis  of  the.  See  Glacis. 

Cornice  ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  which 
lies  next  the  trunnion  ring  ;  or  the  next  ring  from  the 
muzzle  backwards. 

CORNICULA,  an  inftrument  made  of  horn,  almoft  in 
form  of  a  cupping-glafs,  except  that  at  the  more  {lender 
extremity  there  is  a  fmall  perforation.  The  wide  end  is 
laid  upon  emaciated  parts,  and  a  perfon  applying  his 
mouth  to  the  perforation  at  the  fmall  extremity,  by  fuc- 
tion  draws  out  the  air.  In  confequence  of  this  the  part 
covered  rifes  into  the  hollow  of  the  inftrument ;  and  by 
this  means  the  nutritious  juices  are  thought  to  be  invited 
to  the  emaciated  part.  Hildanus,  cent.  I.  obf.  80.  re¬ 
lates  a  cure  performed  by  this  means,  and  gives  a  figure 
of  the  inftrument.  Tulpius,  lib.  iii.  obf.  49.  gives  an¬ 
other  initance  of  a  cure  performed  by  this  means. 

This  inftrument  was  by  the  ancients  efteemed  a  fpecies 
of  cupping-glafs. 

CORNICULARlS  procejfius ,  the  procefs,  or  knob,  of  the 
fl'.oulder-bone  ;  thus  called,  as  refembling  the  figure  of 
a  crow’s  beak. 

CORNICUL APvIUS,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  R.oman 
army,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  aid  and  affift  the  military 
tribune  in  quality  of  lieutenant. 

The  cornicularii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tribune, 
vifited  the  watch,  and  were  nearly  what  the  aids-major 
are  in  the  French  army. 

The  denomination  cornicularius  was  given  them  from  a 
little  horn,  called  corniculum ,  which  they  ufed  in  giving 
orders  to  the  foldiers  :  though  Salmafius  derives  it  from 
corniculum,  the  creft  of  a  head-piece;  it  being  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or  brafs  horns  on 
their  helmets ;  and  that  thefe  were  called  cornicula.  Ja 
the  Notitia  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of  fecretary,  or  regif- 
ter,  of  the  fame  name.  His  bufineis  was  to  attend  the 
judge,  and  enter  down  his  fentences  and  decifions. 
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The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from  cornua- 
lum,  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULATE  flowers.  SeTLOWER. 

Corniculate  plants  are  fuch  as,  after  they  have  blown 
into  flowers,  produce  many  diftinft:  and  horned  pods,  or 
feed-veffels,  called  fitliquee  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  plants 
are  alfo,  by  fome,  denominated  fihquous  plants. , 

Such  are.  th cfedum,  or  fempervivum ,  telcphtam, juncus flo- 
ridus ,  hellcborus  niger,  paonta,  caltba,  palujtns ,  althaa,  lu- 
tea ,  &c. 

CORNISH.  See  Corniche. 

Cornish  in  Zoology.  SeeCoRACiAS. 

Cornish  diamond,  a  name  given  by  many  people  to  the 
crystals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  m  Corn¬ 
wall.  Thefe  cryftals  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Lerry- 
ftone  of  Ireland,  but  fomewhat  inferior  to  it  ;  they  ate 
ufuallv  bright  and  clear,  except  toward  the  root,  where 
they  are  coarfe  and  foul,  or  whitifh.  ri  hey  are  ujually 
found  in  the  common  form  of  an  he£tangular  column, 
terminated  at  each  end  by  an  hexangular; pyramid. 
Cornish  ring*  or  ojlrogal  oj  a  guy'y  is  the  fmal  ring  near 

the  muzzle.  .  .  ,  .  , 

Cornish,  or  Britijh  Language.  Some  remains  of  this  lan¬ 
guage  were  met  with  in  Cornwall,  fo  lately  as  the  year 
1768.  See  Archaeol.  vol.  iii. 

Cornish  hug.  bee  Hug. 


CORN1X,  in  Ornithology.  See  Corvus  and  Crow.  _ 
rORNU  Jmmonisy'm  Natural  Hifiory,  an  extraordinary  kind 
of  done,  fome  of  which,  in  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons, 

&c.  have  a  motion  like  that  of  an  animal. 

It  is  rough,  knotty,  of  an  afh-colour,  and  twitted  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  ram’s  horn  •,  fuch  as  thofe  wherewith  the  an¬ 
cients  reprefented  Jupiter  Ammon;  whence  its  name. 

It  is  difputed,  among  naturalifts,  whether  it  be  a  native 
follil,  a  nautilus ,  or  a  rock-plant  ?  Cameranus  maintains 
the  firft  ;  urging,  that  it  is  frequently  dug  out  of  the  tops 
of  mountains ;  and  that  it  is  leldom  found  near  the  fea- 

Dr.  Woodward  aflerts  it  a  fliell,  and  of  the  number  o 
the  nautili,  formed  in  the  fea,  and  carried  thence,  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  into  the  countries  whence  it  is  dug. 
He  argues,  that,  if  it  be  rarely  found  on  the  fea-coalts, 
it  is  becaufe  (hells  and  other  bodies  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  as  mod  kinds  of  the  cornua  Ammonts  mult  do,  are 
only  to  be  torn  thence,  and  driven  afhore  by  tempefts  : 
but  the  moll  violent  tempefts  never  move  the  bottom  ol 
the  fea,  as  the  divers  have  put  part  doubt ;  fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  none  of  thefe  cornua  be  thrown  up  :  but  in  the 
overturning  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge,  thefe,  with  a 
thoufand  more  productions  of  the  fea,  might  be  thrown 
from  the  bottom  of  the  waters  to  the  places  where  they 

are  now  found. 

The  cflrwaa^wmiwWeof  different  thicknefiesand  lengths; 
fome  of  them  weigh  twenty  pounds.  They  are  found  in 
feveral  places  in  Germany,  and  elfewhere.  From  lome 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  fome  of  them  are 
found  to  contain  a  little  quantity  of  gold,  which  finks  to 
the  bottom  upon  pounding  them  fmall,  and  ttirring  them 
in  a  running  water,  till-all  the  earthly  patts  be  earned  off. 
Mr.  Beaumont’s  account  of  them  is  to  be  feen  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  129.  See  Snake  /tones. 

Cornu  cervi,  hartjhorn,  in  Medicine,  makes  one  of  the 
testaceous  powders.  See  Hart's  Horn. 

Among  chemifts,  the  fame  name  is  ufed  for  the  mouth 

of  an  alembic. 

CORNUA  uteri.  See  Uterus,  and  Womb. 
CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  Ancient  Poets,  a  horn,  out  of 
which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things  ;  by  a  particular 
privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fuppofed  to  be 

the  goat  Amalthea.  . 

The  real  fenfe  of  the  fable  is  this  :  that  in  Lybia  there  is 
a  little  territory  (haped  not  unlike  a  bullock  s  born,  ex¬ 
ceeding  fertile,  given  by  king  Ammon  to  his  daughter 
Amalthea,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter  s 

nurfe.  .  f 

In  Architecture,  and  Sculpture,  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty,  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  large  horn, 
out  of  which  iffue  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  On  medals,  F. 
Joubert  obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities, 
genii,  and  heroes. 

CORNUCOPIA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fpecies 
of  the  grafs  kind,  which,  in  the  Linnaean  Syfiem  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  makes  a  diftintt  genus  of  plains,  of  the  triandria 
digynia  clafs:  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  cup  is 
a  common  perianthium  of  one  leaf,  very  large,  and  made 
in  the  fafiiion  of  a  funnel,  indented  at  the  edge,  and  ob- 
tufe,  and  fomewhat  erea,  and  fpread  open.  The  glume 
has  two  valves,  and  contains  only  one  flower  :  the  valves 
are  oblong,  obtufely  pointed,  and  equal  in  fize.  T  he 
flower  is  compofed  of  a  Angle  valve,  in  figure  and  fitua- 
tion  much  refembling  the  valves  of  the  cup.  T he  fta- 
mina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  and  the  anthers  are 
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oblong.  The  germen  of  the  piftil  is  of  a  turbinated 
form  :  the  ttyles  are  two  in  number,  and  very  (lender : 
the  (lUma  are  fibrofe.  The  flower  contains  the  feed, 
which  is  Angle,  of  a  turbinated  form,  and  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  plain  oil  the  other.  There  are  two  fpecies. 
CORNUS,  in  Botany.  See  Cornelian  Cherry. 

OORNUTA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Gefner  and 
others  to  the  fifli  called  aifo  lyra  and  lyra  altera  by  others. 

It  is  of  the  trigla,  kind,  and  is  diftingbifhed  by  Artedi  by 
the  name  of°the  trigla,  with  many  cirri,  and  with  an 
octagonal  body. 

CORNUTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  th t  didynamia  angiofiper. 
mi  a  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  the  flower  has  one 
petal,  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is  divided  into  four 
jiarts  at  the  top.  It  hath  four  flamina,  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  tube,  and  the  other  Ihorter.  In  the 
centre  is  lituated  a  roundifh  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  glohu'ar  berry,  fitting  upon  the  empalement, 
and  enclofing  feveral  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

CORNU  l'UM  a'gumentum.  See  Dilemma. 

CORNU  1  US  pijiis,  in  Ichthyology,  a  namegiven  by  Mr. Ray 
to  the  fifli  commonly  called  by  the  Dutch  in  the  halt 
Indies,  where  it  is  very  common,  boom  vifeh.  It  has  a 
horn  of  a  very  Angular  kind  in  the  back  part  of  its  head, 
or  beginning  of  its  back,  and  two  others  on  ihe  belly  : 
thefe  are  crooked,  and  very  brittle.  They  feem  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpines,  which  feveral  fifh  have,  placed 
before  their  neck  and  belly  fins  ;  and  it  is  dangeious  to 
be  wounded  by  them,  the  wound  being  generally  very 
difficult  of  cure,  efpecially  if  any  part  of  the  horn  or 
fpine  is  left  in  it,  which,  from  the  brittlenefs  of  thofe 
fubftances,  is  generally  the  cafe.  See  Tab.  of  Fijht 
N°  66. 

COROCORO,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  fiflv 
fnmewhac  refembling  the  coracinus  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  It  has  a  finus  in  the  back,  in  which,  atpleafure, 
it  can  bury  the  fins.  Marggravc’s  Hitt.  Brafil. 

CORODIO  habendo,  a  writ  whereby  to  extraCt  a  corody  o£ 
an  abbey  or  religious  houfe. 

CORODY,  Co  rkody,  or  Corredy,  in  Law,  ( corrodium , 
from  corrodo ,  alfo  ccnredium  and  corredium)  aium  of  mo¬ 
ney,  or  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  due 
to  the  king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  houfe  of  religion, 
whereof  he  is  the  founder,  towards  the  reafonable  lub- 
fiftence  of  anyfervant  he  thinks  fit  to  beftow  it  on. 

The  difference  between  a  corody  and  penfion  is  faid  to  he, 
that  a  corody  is  allowed  towards  the  maintenance  of  any 
of  the  king’s  fervants  in  an  abbey;  but  a  penfion  is  given 
to  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  for  his  better  maintenance, 
till  he  mav  be  provided  with  a  benefice.  See  Fitzherb. 
Nat.  Br.  fol.  150.  who  fets  down  all  the  corodies  and.pen- 
ftons  certain,  that  abbeys,  when  they  flood,  were  bound 
to  perform  to  the  king. 

COROLLA,  among  Botanijls,  is  the  moft  confpicuous  part 
of  a  flower.  It  expreiles  the  coloured,  tender  part, 
which  furrounds  the  organs  of  generation.  The  parts  ic 
is  compofed  of  are  called  petals',  if  it  confift  only  of  one 
piece,  it  is  called  moncpctalous ;  if  of  more  it  is  faid  to  be 
dipetalous,  tripetalotis,  tetrcipetalous ,  and  fo  on,  as  it  conlifts 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts.  See  Petal,  &c. 
COROLLARY,  or  Consectary,  in  Mathematics,  is  ufed 
for  a  confequence  drawn  from  (ome  propofition  already 
advanced  or  demonflrated  :  as  if  from  this  theorem,  That 
a  triangle  which  hat  two  equal  fdes,  has  only  two  equal  angles, 
this  confequence  fhould  be  drawn,  that  a  triangle,  which 
hath  the  three  ftdes  equal,  has  afo  its  three  angles  equal. 
COROLL1S  IVE,  among  Botanical  Authors.  See  Botany. 
COROLLULA,  among  Botanijls,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  little  partial  flowers,  which  together  conttitute  the 
whole  compound  ones.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  tu¬ 
bulated,  and  ligulatcd ;  the  former  are  always  fur- 
niffied  with  a  campanulated  limb,  divided  into  four  or 
five  fegmems  :  the  latter,  or  ligulated  corollula,  have  a 
flat  linear  limb,  terminated  by  a  Angle  point,  or  by  a 
broader  extremity,  divided  into  three  or  five  fegments. 
CORON,  a  Jewifh  liquid  meafure,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  homer. 

CORONA,  in  Anatomy ,  is  that  edge  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis,  whete  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  crown  os  crowning,  in  A’chiteAure,  a  large,  flat, 
maffive  member  of  the  corniche  ;  fo  called,  becaule  ic 
crowns  not  only  the  corniche,  but  the  entablature,  and 
the  whole  order.  See  Tab.  Archit.  fig.  9. 

The  French  call  it  larmier,  our  workmen  the  drip,  as 
ferving,  by  its  great  projeCture,  to  lkreen  the  rett  of  the 
building  from  the  rain. 

Some  Latin  authors  call  it  fupercilium  ;  but  that,  as  it 
fhould  feem,  by  mi  (lake  for  jhilicidium.  Certain  French 
writers  call  it  mouchette  ;  and  certain  Latin  ones,  mentum, 
chin  ;  from  its  keeping  off  the  weather  from  the  parts 
undernea'h. 
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Some  call  it  abfolutely  the  corniche,  as  being  the  principal 
member  thereof.  Virtruvius  frequently  ufes  the  word 
corona  for  the  whole  corniche. 

The  corona  is  itfelf  crowned,  or  fitiiflied  with  a  reglet,  or 
fillet.  There  are  fometimes  two  coronas  in  a  corniche  ; 
as  in  the  Corinthian  of  the  Rotundo. 

Corona,  in  Optics ,  fignifies  a  luminous  circle,  generally 
coloured,  round  the  fun,  moon,  or  largeft  planets.  See 
Halo. 

Corona  Borealis,  or  Septenirionalis ,  Northern  Crown ,  or 
Garland,  in  Afironomy ,  a  conftellntion  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere  ;  whofe  (tars  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s  and  in  Hevelius’s,  are  8  ;  in  the  Britannic  Cata¬ 
logue  2i.  Their  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes, 
magnitudes,  See.  are  as  follow  : 


Names  and  fituations  of  the 
liars. 
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Corona  Aujlralis,  or  Meridionalis,  Southern  Crown,  aeon 
flellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  liars  in 
Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are  13;  in  the  Britifli  Catalogue 
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Corona,  among  Botanifn ,  expreffes  any  thing  growing  on 
the  head  of  the  feed.  The  coroneeoi  feeds  are  of  various 
kinds;  fometimes  Ample,  confiding  only  of  a  dentated 
membrane;  fometimes  pappofe,  confiding  of  downy 
matter,  which  in  fome  cafes  is  immediately  fixed  to  the 
feeds;  in  others  it  has  a  pedicle  growing  from  it.  Some' 
times  the  corona  are  compofed  of  Ample  filaments,  and 
fometimes  they  are  ramofe. 

Corona  clericalis.  See  Cro>vn,  and  Coif. 

Corona  ALthiopica,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a  fea 
(hell  of  the  dolium,  or  concha  globofa  kind. 

Corona  imperialis ,  in  Botany.  See  Crown  imperial. 

Corona  imperialis,  in  Conchyliology,  a  name  given  by  au¬ 
thors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  differing  from  the  other 
You.  I.  N°  82. 


fihe!Is  of  thlt  family,  by  having  its  head  ornamented  with 
a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of  crown. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  flit  11  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious. 

CoronjE,  Lucida.  See  Lucida,  and  Corona  Borealis. 

Corokue  jus.  See  Jus. 

Corona  placitorum  cujlos.  See  Custos. 

Corona  folis,  in  Botany.  See  Sun  -flower. 

Corona  folis  Americana ,  the  name  of  a  marine  infefl.  See 
American,  &c. 

CORONALE  os,  in  Anatomy,  the  bone  of  the  forehead; 
called  alfo  os  FRontis,  or  occipitis,  and  verecundum. 

CORONALIS,  denotes  the  fird  suture  of  the  cranium, 
or  fkull. 

The  coronal  future  reaches  tranfverfely  from  one  temple  to 
the  other  ;  and  joins  the  os  frontis,  with  the  ojja  parieta- 
lia.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ojlcol.)  fig.  1.  lit.  g.  and  fig.  2. 
lit.  h. 

It  is  open,  the  breadth  of  a  finger  or  two,  in  the  middle, 
in  young  children,  but  grows  clofer  with  age  ;  though 
fometimes  by  convuifion-fits,  or  a  bad  conformation,  it 
not  only  clofes  in  children,  but  the  edges  fhoot  over  one 
other,  which  is  what  the  women  call  head- mould- Jhot  ; 
after  which  they  feldom  live  long. 

COPiONARIA  vafia,  Coronary  vefifiels,  the  arteries  and 
veins  which  furround  the  heart  to  nourifh  and  fupply  it 
with  blood,  &c.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Splanch.)  fig.  1 2.  lit. 
c  c. 

Coronary  arteries,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out  of  the 
aorta ,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium  ;  and  ferving  to 
carry  the  blood  into  the  fubdance  of  the  heart. 

They  are  called  coronary,  becaufe  of  their  fpreading  into 
branches,  and  encompaffing  the  batis  of  the  heart,  in 
manner  of  a  crown,  or  garland.  In  their  progrefs  they 
fend  out  feveral  branches  lengthwife  of  the  heart;  and, 
as  Ruyfch  obferves,  to  the  auricles,  and  into  the  very 
fubdance  of  the  heart :  after  encompaffing  the  bafis,  and 
meeting  again,  they  inofculate  with  each  other. 

Coronary  ligament  unites  the  radius  with  the  CUBITUS. 

Coronary  vein,  is  a  vein  diffufed  over  the  exterior  furface 
of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  feveral  branches  arifing 
from  all  parts  of  the  vifeus,  and  terminates  in  the  vena 
cava,  whither  it  conveys  the  remains  of  the  blood  brought 
by  the  coronary  arteries. 

At  its  rife  out  of  the  heart,  there  is  a  valve  to  binder  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  ;  fird  difeovered  by  B.  Eudachio,  a 
native  of  San  Severino. 

Coronary,  Jlomachic,  is  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk  of 
the  fplenetic  vein  ;  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mefenteric, 
forms  the  vena  porta. 

COR.ONATION.  See  Crown,  King,  and  Oath. 

CORONATORE  eligendo,  in  Law,  a  writ,  which,  after  the 
death  or  difeharge  of  any  coroner,  is  directed  to  the  (he- 
riff,  out  of  the  chancery,  to  call  together  the  freeholders 
of  the  county,  for  the  choice  of  a  new  coroner,  to  cer¬ 
tify  into  chancery  both  the  election,  and  the  name  of  the 
party  elefted,  and  to  give  him  his  oath,  &c. 

Coronatore  exonerando ,  in  Law,  is  a  writ  for  the  dif¬ 
eharge  of  a  coroner,  for  negligence  or  infufficiency  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  :  and  where  coroners  are  fo  far 
engaged  in  any  other  public  bufinefs,  that  they  cannot  at¬ 
tend  the  office  ;  or  if  they  are  difabled  by  old  age,  or 
difeafe,  to  execute  it ;  or  have  not  fudicient  lands,  &c. 
they  may  be  difeharged  by  this  writ. 

CORONE,  in  Anatomy,  a  (harp-pointed  eminence,  or  pro- 
cefs  of  a  bone.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Ojleol.)  fig.  2.  lit.  m. 
See  alfo  Bone. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  in  the  body,  didinguiflied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  figures,  by  different  names  i  e.  gr.  one 
of  the  os  petrofium ,  called  Jlyloides,  as  being  (loped  like  a 
bodkin  :  another  called  inaflo.des,  from  its  refembling  a 
nipple  j  another  of  rhe  omoplata ,  called  corocoides,  as  be¬ 
ing  of  the  figure  of  a  crow’s  bill  :  laftly,  another  of  the 
os  fphenoidcs,  called  pterygoides ,  from  its  fhape,  which  re- 
fembles  the  wings  of  a  bat. 

CORONEOLA,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  Ixjimachta ,  or  purple  willow  herb,  vulgarly  called 
with  us  codlins  and  cream. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  in  this  kingdom,  fo  called, 
becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  do  with  the  pleas  of  the  crown. 
There  are  ulually  four,  fometimes  fix,  and  fometimes 
fewer,  in  each  county.  They  are  chofen  by  the  free¬ 
holders  of  the  county,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  chan¬ 
cery  ;  and  the  choice  is  for  life,  unlefs  they  become  fhe- 
riffs  or  verderors,  or  are  difeharged  by  the  writ  de  coro¬ 
natore  exonerando,  or  by  flat.  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  for  ex¬ 
tortion,  negledl,  or  mifbehaviour. 

This  officer,  by  the  flatute  of  VVeftminfter,  ought  to  be 
a  knight  ;  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  regilter,  now  obfo- 
lete,  called  niji fit  miles,  whereby  it  appears  to  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  caufe  for  removal  of  a  coroner  chofen,  if  he  were 
not  aknight,  and  had  not  a  hundred  (hillings  per  ann. 

i,  ]»  freehold. 
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Freehold.  This  qualification,  however,  is  now  difre- 
garded  ;  and  perfons  are  chofen  into  this  office  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  fees  annexed  to  it  by  3  Hen.  VII.  cap.  1. 
and  25  Geo.  II  cap.  29. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  officer  as  early  as  the  time  of 
king  Athelftan,  5000925. 

Their  authority  is  judicial  and  minifterial ;  judicial, 
where  a  perfon  comes  to  a  violent  death,  and  to  take  and 
enter  appeals  of  murder,  pronounce  judgment  upon  out¬ 
lawries,  Sec.  and  to  enquire  of  lands  and  goods,  and 
efcapes  of  murderers,  treafure  trove,  wreck  of  the  fea, 
deodands,  Sec.  The  minifterial  power  is  where  the  co¬ 
roners  execute  the  king’s  writs,  on  exception  to  the  fhe- 
ri  ff,  as  being  party  to  a  fuit,  kin  to  either  of  the  parties, 
on  default  of  the  fheriff,  Sic.  In  their  former  capacity 
the  add  of  one  has  the  fame  force  as  if  they  had  all 
joined;  in  the  latter,  their  adds  are  void,  unlefs  they 
join.  4  Inft.  271.  1  Piowd.  73.  And  the  authority  of 

coroners  does  not  determine  by  the  demife  of  the  king  ;  as 
that  of  judges,  See.  doth,  who  aft  by  the  king’s  commif- 
fion.  2  Inft.  1 74. 

The  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  is  the  fove- 
reign  coroner  of  the  whole  realm,  or  wherefeever  he 
abides. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fpecial  coroners  within  divers  liber¬ 
ties  as  well  as  the  ordinary  officers  in  every  county  ;  and 
fome  colleges  and  corporations  are  impowered  by  their 
charters,  to  appoint  the  coroner  within  their  own  preempts. 

Coroner  of  the  king's  houjhold ,  hath  an  exempt  jurifdidtion 
within  the  verge,  and  the  coroner  of  the  county  cannot 
intermeddle  within  it ;  as  the  coroner  of  the  king's  houfe 
may  not  intermeddle  in  the  county,  out  of  the  verge. 

2  Hawk.  45.  If  an  inquifition  be  found  before  the  co¬ 
roner  of  the  county,  and  the  coroner  of  the  verge,  where 
the  homicide  was  committed  in  the  county,  and  fo  it  is 
entered  and  certified,  it  will  be  error.  4  Rep.  45.  But 
if  a  murder  be  committed  within  the  verge,  and  the 
king  removes  before  any  indictment  be  taken  by  the  co¬ 
roner  of  the  king  s  houjhold  \  the  coroner  of  the  county,  and 
the  coroner  of  the  king' s  houfe,  (hall  enquire  of  the  fame  : 
and  according  to  fir  Edwatd  Coke,  the  coroner  of  the 
county  might  enquire  thereof  at  the  common  law.  2 
Hawk.  45-  2  Inft.  550.  If  the  fame  perfon  be  coroner  of 
the  county,  and  alio  of  the  king’s  houfe,  an  indictment  of 
death  taken  before  him  as  coroner ,  both  of  the  king's  houfe , 
and  of  the  county,  is  good.  4  Rep.  46.  3  Inft.  134. 

See  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  12  Pari.  1  Sc  3. 

Coroner  of  London ,  is  eligible  by  the  mayor  and  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  city,  and  no  other  coroner  has  any  power 
there. 

Coroner,  court  of.  See  Court. 

CORONET,  in  farriery.  See  Cornet. 

Coronet,  in  Heraldry.  See  Crown. 

CORON1LLA,  in  Botany,  jointed  podded  e-olutea,  a  genus  of 
'  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  : 
it  hath  a  buttertly-ilower,  with  nine  ftamina,  which  are 
united,  and  one  Handing  fingle,  terminated  by  fmall 
fummits ;  in  the  centre  is  fituated  an  oblong  taper  ger- 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  a  taper  jointed  pod,  en- 
clofing  oblong  feeds.  Miller  reckons  feven,  and  Linmeus 
eleven  fpecies. 

There  have  been  pieces  of  amber  found  with  the  pin¬ 
nated  leaves  of  coronilla  included  in  them,  and  as  ele¬ 
gantly  expanded  as  the  moll  curious  botanift  could  have 
expeCted  it,  for  preferving  them  in  his  hortus  ficcus. 
Breymus  gives  us  an  account  of  one  of  thofe  pieces  of 
amber,  in  which  the  middle  part  of  one  of  thefe  leaves 
was  thus  elegantly  preferved  ;  he  examined  the  fpecimen 
with  the  greateft  accuracy,  but  could  not  find  the  leaf! 
mark  of  fraud  or  deceit  in  it,  and  is  very  particular  in 
the  defeription  of  the  piece,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
leaf  in  it.  To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  coronilla  is 
a  fhrub  commonly  wild  in  Pruffia,  where  amber  is  pro¬ 
duced-  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  396. 

CORONOPUS,  in  Botany.  See  Plaintain. 
COROPITyE.  See  Agonjstici. 

CORPORA  cavernofa ,  in  Anatomy ,  two  fpongious  bodies, 
called  alfo  corpora  nervofa,  and  corpora  Jpongiofa.  See 
Cavernosa  corpora,  See. 

Co  rPORa  olivaria.  See  Olivaria  corpora. 

Corpora  py amidalia,  are  two  protuberances  of  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  cerebellum,  about  an  inch  long;  fo 
called  from  their  refemblance  to  a  pyramid. 

Corpora  Jlriata,  two  protuberances  of  the  crura  of  the 

MEDULLA  oblongata. 

Corpora  /jiwr,  i n  Law.  See  Habeas. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  in  a  company  of  foot,  who 
has  charge  over  one  of  the  divifions  :  he  places  and  re¬ 
lieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  corps  dc 
garde-,  receiving,  withal,  the  word  of  the  inferior  rounds 
that  pafs  by  his  corps  de  garde.  There  are  ufually  three 
corporals  in  each  company. 
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The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  caporale,  which  figm- 
fies  the  fame  thing;  and  that  from  caput ,  head,  chief-,  the 
corporal  being  the  Hr  ft  of  the  company. 

Corporal  of  a /hip,  is  an  officer  who  hath  tlie  charge  of 
fetting  the  watch  and  ctntries,  and  relieving  them  ;  and 
who  fees  that  all  the  foldiers  and  failois  keep  their  arms 
neat  and  clean  :  he  alfo  teaches  them  how  to  ufe  their 
arms,  and  hath  a  mate  under  him. 

Corporal  wt/;.  See  Oath. 

Corporal,  CorporalE,  is  alfo  an  ancient  church-terrfi, 
fignifying  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  chalice  in  the 
euchaiifl  and  mafs,  to  receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread, 
if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay,  it  was  pope  Eufebius 
who  fiift  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the  corporal-,  others  aferibe 
it  to  St.  Silvefter.  It  was  the  cufiom  to  carry  corporals , 
with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires,  and  to  heave  them  againft 
the  flames,  in  order  to  extinguifli  them.  Philip  de  Co¬ 
mines  fays,  the  pope  made  Louis  XI.  a  prelenc  of  the 
corporate,  whereon  my  lord  St.  Peter  iung  mafs. 
CORPORATE  county.  See  County  corporate. 
CORPORATION,  a  body  politic,  or  incorporate;  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  feveral  members  thereof  are  formed 
into  one  body  ;  and  are  qualified  to  take,  purchafe,  grant, 
have  a  common  leal,  fue  and  be  fued,  See.  in  their  joint 
capacity. 

Thefe  political  conflitutions  were  firft  invented  and  intro¬ 
duced,  according  to  Plutarch,  among  the  Romans  by 
Numa,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  two  rival  fac¬ 
tions  of  Sabines  and  Romans  ;  by  inflituting  feparate  fo- 
cieties  of  every  manual  trade  2nd  profeffion. 

A  corporation  may  be  eftablifhed  three  ways,  viz.  by  pre- 
feriptton,  by  letters  patent,  and  by  a£l  of  parliament. 
Corporations  are  either  ecelefmjiical j  or  lay.  Ecdejiafiical 
are  either  regular,  as  abbeys,  priories,  chapters,  Sec.  or 
fecular,  as  bifhopricks,  deanries,  archdeaconries,  parfon- 
ages,  Sec.  to  which  add,  univerfities,  colieges,  hofpi- 
tals,  Sec.  See  Hospital,  &c. 

Lay  corporations  are  again  fubdivided  into  civil  and  e  lee  mo-, 
fynary.  Of  the  former  fort  are  fuch  as  are  eltabiifhed  for 
a  variety  of  temporal  purpofes  ;  as  thofe  of  cities,  towns, 
mayoralties,  bailiwicks,  companies,  or  communities  of 
commerce;  and  for  the  improvement  of  fcience,  church¬ 
wardens,  and  the  two  univerfities.  Thus  the  king  is 
made  a  corporation,  to  prevent  an  interregnum;  for  on 
his  demife,  his  fucceffor  is  in  full  pofi'effion  of  the  regal 
rights  and  dignity. 

Etccmcfynary  corporations  are  fuch  as  are  eftablifhed  for  the 
diftribution  of  the  free  alms  of  the  founder,  as  hofpitals 
and  colleges. 

Again,  a  corporation  is  either  foie,  when  confiding  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  as  the  king,  a  bifhop,  dean,  &c.  or  an 
aggregate  of  many,  as  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  dean, 
and  chapter,  Sec.  which  laft  is  what  the  civilians  call  a 
college.  See  College,  Community,  City,  and  Char¬ 
ters  of  community . 

Corporation  courts  are  fuch  as  are  held  in  corporations,  by 
prefeription,  charter,  or  add  of  parliament,  hee  Court 
of  HuJUngs  and  Mayor  s  Courts. 

Corporation  a  cl,  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfon  from 
being  legally  eledded  to  any  office  relating  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  city  or  cot poration,  unlefs,  within  a  twelve- 
month  before,  he  has  received  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord’s  (upper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  when  he  takes  the  oath 
of  office  ;  otherwife  his  eleddion  is  void.  Star.  13  Car. 
II.  flat.  2.  cap.  1. 

COPiPOREAL.  See  Incorporeal. 

Corporeal  inheritance.  See  Inheritance. 
Corporeal  qualities.  See  Quality. 

CORPOREI  iY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  corporeal,  or 
has  body  ;  ‘or  that  which  conftitutes  or  denominates  ic 
fuch. 

The  corporeity  of  God  was  the  capital  error  of  the  An- 
thropomorphites.  Some  authors  reproach  Tertullian 
with  admitting  a  co’poreity  in  the  Deity  ;  but  it  is  mani- 
feft,  by  body  he  means  no  more  than  fubjlance. 

The  Mahometans  reproach  the  Samaritans  at  this  day, 
with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity  of  God.  Many  of  the 
, ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of  angels. 

Corporeity,  form  of.  See  Form. 
CORPORIFICATION,  in  Ghcmijlry ,  the  operation  of  re¬ 
covering  fpirits  into  the  fame  body,  or  at  lead  into  a 
body  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  they  had  before 
their  fpiriiualization. 

CORPS,  in  At  chile  ft  ure,  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  fignifying  any  part  that  projects  or  advances  ba- 
yond  the  naked  of  a  wall  :  and  which  ferves  as  a  ground 
for  fome  decoration,  or  the  like. 

Corps  de  bataille  is  the  main  body  of  an  army,  drawn  up 
for  battle.  See  Line,  and  Guard. 

CoRrs  de  gards ,  a  pod  in  an  army,  fometimes  Cmder  co¬ 
vert. 
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vert,  fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body  of 
foldiery,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  are  to 
watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quarter,  a 
camp,  Ration,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  men  who  watch  therein. 

It  is  ufual  to  have,  befide  the  great,  a  little  corps  de garde, 
at  a  good  diRance  before  the  lines  ;  to  be  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  advertifed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPSE,  flealing  of,  is  not  felony,  but  puniflrable  as  a 
mifdemeanour  by  indictment  at  common  law  ;  but  if  a 
perfon  in  taking  up  a  dead  body  Reals  the  lhroud,  or 
other  apparel,  it  is  felony. 

CORPULENCY,  in  Medicine ,  the  Rate  of  a  perfon  too 
much  loaded  with  flefli  and  fat. 

Corpulency  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  phyficans  call 
obefitas,  and  we  popularly  fatnefs. 

Etmuller  defines  it  to  be  fuch  jn  increafe  both  of  the  ven¬ 
ter  and  limbs,  as  impede  the  actions  of  the  body,  efpe- 
ci ally  motion  and  refpiration. 

Corpulency,  or  obefity,  Boerhaave  obferyes,  does  not  confiR 
in  the  folids  of  the  body  being  increafed,  but  in  their  be¬ 
ing  diltended  to  a  greater  pitch  by  the  abundance  of  hu¬ 
mours  collected  in  them. 

Corpulency,  or  fatnefs ,  arifes  from  a  laudable,  copious, 
oily)  foft  blood,  containing  lefs  than  its  fhareof  fait. 

Such  a  conRitution  of  blood  occafioning  but  a  feeble  fer¬ 
mentation,  there  is  lefs  confirmed  than  is  made  ;  the 
lymph,  which  feems  to  be  the  matter  of  nutrition,  pre- 
ferves  its  vifeid  confidence  longer  ;  and  by  that  means 
adheres  the  more- plentifully  to  the  divers  parts  of  the 
body.  Add,  that  there  is  more  fat  feparated  from  the 
blood  than  can  well  be  depofited  in  the  adipofe  cells. 
Hence  the  body  grows  very  cotifiderably,  and  the  parts 
fometimes  dillend  to  a  monRrous  bulk. 

Corpulency  is  promoted  by  any  thing  that  tempers  and 
foftens  the  blood,  and  renders  it  lefs  fharp  and  faline  •, 
fuch  is  want  of  exercife  and  motion,  an  indolent  life, 
too  much  fleep,  nourifhing  foods,  &c.  It  is  prevented, 
or  removed,  by  the  contrary  caufes  ;  and  particularly  by 
the  ufe  of  faline  and  acid  meats,  and  drinks. 

Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  divers  difeafes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infamous  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Lacedemonians, 

Etmuller  affirms,  that  there  is  no  better  remedy  againfi 
exceffive  fatnefs,  than  acetum fcilliticum.  Borelli  recom¬ 
mends  the  chewing  of  tobacco  ;  which  Etmuller  how¬ 
ever  difluades,  leR  it  induce  a  confumption. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that, weighed  fix  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  a  maid  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  who  weighed 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  Bright  of  Malden,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  1750,  weighed  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteen  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  marquis  of 
Cerona,  a  noted  Spaniffi  general  in  his  time,  from  an  ex- 
ceffive  corpulency ,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  himfelf,  by 
drinking  of  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  leannefs,  that 
he  could  fold  his  fkin  feveral  times  round  him. 

Caffiile  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  an  eleCbry,  pills, 
cr  diffolved  in  a  gill  or  more  of  foft  water,  from  one  to 
four  drachms,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  Rrongly  recom¬ 
mended  with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  in  a  difeourfe 
on  its  nature,  caufe,  and  cure,  by  Malcolm  Flemyng, 
M.D.  Lond.  1760.  See  Abstemious. 

CORPUS,  body,  in  Anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  in 
the  animal  Rru£ture  ;  as  corpus  callofum,  corpus  glandulo- 
fum,  corpus  reticulare,  & c. 

Corpus  callofum,  is  the  upper  part,  or  covering  of  the  two 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  appearing  immediately 
under  theprocefs  of  the  dura  mater,  below  the  depth  of 
all  the  circumvolutions;  being  fonned  by  the  union  of 
the  medullary  fibres  on  each  fide. 

Corpus  cave’  nofumureth-a.  See  Cavernosum. 
Corpus  glanduiofum.  See  Prostate. 

Corpus  pampiniform.  See  Pa.mpiniforme. 

Corpus  pyr  ami  dale .  See  Pyra  midale. 

Corpus  reticulare.  See  Reticu  lar  body. 

CoRPUsis  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning, for  feveral  works 
of  the  fame  nature,-  collected,  and  bound  together. 
Gratian  made  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
called  Corpus  Canonum.  The  Corpus  of  the  civil  law  is 
compofed  of  the  DigeR,  Code,  and  Inllitutes.  See  alfo 
Code,  and  Digest. 

We  have  alfo  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets  ;  and  another 
of  the  Latin  poets.  See  Body. 

Corpus -Chrijli-day,  a  feaR  held  always  on  the  nextThurf- 
day  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  was  infiituted  in  the  year 
1264,  in  honour  of  the  bleffed  facrament,  to  which  alfo 
a  college  in  Oxford  is  dedicated.  We  find  it  mentioned 
in  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.  By  which  Ratute  Trinity- 
term  is  appointed  for  ever  to  begin  the  morrow  after  this 
feaR. 

Corpus  cum  caufafm  Law,  a  writ  iffuingout  of  chancery, 
to  remove  both  the  body,  and  record,  touching  the  caufe 
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of  any  man  lying  in  execution  upon  a  judgement  for  debts 
into  the  king’s  bench,  &c.  there  to  lie  till  he  has  fatis- 
fied  the  judgment. 

Corpus  cepi.  See  Cepi. 

Corpus  habeas.  See  Habeas. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Phyfics,  a  diminutive  of  corpus,  ufed  to 
exprels  the  minute  parts,  or  particles,  that  conftitute  na 
tural  bodies. 

C  rpufc'es  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  what  the  an¬ 
cients  called  atoms  ;  and  differ  both  from  the  elementary 
and  hypoRatical  principles  of  the  chemiRs,  and  the  ma¬ 
teria  fubtilis  of  the  Cartefians. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (hews  a  method  of  determining  the  fizes 
of  the  corpufcles,  whereof  the  particles  that  compofe  na¬ 
tural  bodies  confiR,  from  their  colours. 

COkE  USCULAR.  philofophy,  that  fcheme  or  fyRem  of  phy¬ 
fics,  wherein  the  phenomena  of  bodies  are  accounted 
for,  from  the  motion,  reR,  pofition,  arrangement,  &c. 
of  the  minute  corpufcles ,  or  atoms,  whereof  bodies  are 
compofed. 

1  he  corpufcular philofophy,  which  now  fiouriffies  under  the 
title  ol  the  mechanical  philofophy ,  is  excedingly  ancient. 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  were  the  firR  who  taught  it 
in  Greece  ;  from  them  Epicurus  received  it,  and  im¬ 
proved  it,  infomuch  that  it  came  at  length  to  be  deno¬ 
minated  from  him,  and  was  called  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy. 

Leucippus,  again,  is  faid  to  have  received  it  from  Mo- 
chus,  a  Phoenician  phyfiologiR,  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  firft  who  philofophized  about  atoms: 
though  Gale,  who  borrows  all  prophane  philofophy  from 
the  facred  philofphy  in  the  books  of  Motes,  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  might  take  the  hint  from  the  Mofaic  hif- 
tory  of  the  formation  of  man  out  of  the  duR  of  the 
earth. 

Indeed,  Cafaubon  take  or  to  be  the  name 

of  a  r yrian,  who  among  Ins  own  countrymen  was  called 
Hjft,  Mofche,  or,  according  to  the  method  of  writing 
which  then  obtained,  Mofes  :  whence  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Mofche,  or  Mojchus  of  the  Tyrians,  was,  in  ef- 
feCt,  the  Mofes  of  the  Hebrews. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fentimenc  of  Selden,  Arcerius,  See. 
But  the  opinion  of  Bochart  is  more  probable,  who,  from 
Pofidonius  arid  others,  takes  Mochus  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Sidon,  and  his  philofophy  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a 
phyfiological  or  natural  hiRory  of  the  creation. 

After  Epicurus,  the  corpufcular  philofophy  give  way  to  the 
Peripatetic,  which  became  the  popular  fyRem. 

Thus,  in  lieu  of  atoms,  were  introduced  fpecific  and 
fubfiantial  forms,  qualities,  fympathies,  & c.  which  a- 
mufed  the  world,  till  Gaffendus,  Charleton,  DesCartes, 
Boyle,  Newton,  and  others,  retrieved  the  old  ccrpufcula - 
rian  hypothefis  ;  which  is  now  become  the  bafis  of  the 
mechanical,  and  experimental  philofophy. 

Mr.  Boyle  reduces  the  principles  of  the  corpufcular  philo¬ 
fophy  to  the  four  following  heads. 

1.  i  hat  there  is  but  one  catholic,  or  univerfal  maf- 
ter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable,  and  divifible 
fub Ranee,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  capable  of  all 
forms. 

This  fir  Ifaac  Newton  finely  improves  on:  <c  All  things 
“  confidered,  fays  that  great  author,  it  appears  probable 
“  to  me,  that  God,  in  the beginning,  created  matter  in 
“  folid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles:  of  fuch 
“  fizes  and  figures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  as 
“  moR  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ; 

“  and  that  thefe  primitive  particles,  being  folids,  are  in- 
“  comparably  harder  than  any  of  the  fenfible  porous  bo- 
“  dies  compounded  of  them  ;  even  fo  hard  as  never  to 
“  wear,  or  break  in  pieces  :  no  other  power  being  able 
“  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in  the  firR  creation. 
“  While  thefe  corpufcles  remain  entire,  they  may  com- 
“  pofe  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in 
“  all  ages  :  but  ffiould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in 
“  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them  would 
“  be  changed  :  water  and  earth,  compofed  of  old  worn 
“  particles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  be  of 
“  the  fame  nature  and  texture  now,  with  water  and 
“  earth  compofed  of  entiie  particles  at  the  beginning.' 
“  And  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lafling,  the  changes 
“  ot  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  various 
“  fepnrations,  and  uew  affociations,  of  thefe  permanent 
“  corpufclesA 

2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vaR  variety  of 
natural  bodies,  muR  have  motion  in'  fome,  or  all  its  af- 
fignable  parts  ;  and  that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter 
by  God,  the  creator  of  all  things  ;  and  has  all  manner  of 
directions  and  tendencies. 

“  Thefe  corpufcles,  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  not  only 
“  a  vis  inertire,  accompanied  with  fuch  paffive  laws  of 
“  motion  as  naturally  refult  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo 
“  are  moved  by  certain  aClive  principles ;  fuch  as  that. 

“of 
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„  of  gravity,  and  that  which  caofei  fcWieotation,  and 

«  the  cohefion  of  bodies.” 

,  That  matter  mull  alfo  be  actually  divided  into  parts  ; 
i' d  each  of  thofe  primitive  panicles,  fragments  or  atoms 
of  matter,  mult  have  its  proper  magnitude,  figure,  and 

?aThat  thefe  differently  fized  and  fhaped  particles  have 
different  orders,  portions,  fituations  and  pollutes,  from 
whence  all  the  variety  of  compound  bodies  arifes. 
CORRECTED  calendar.  See  CALENDAR. 
CORRECTION,  in  the  Manege ,  is  ufed  for  aids  given 

with  feverity.  See  Chastisements. 

Correction,  in  Printing,  theaft  of  retrenching  the  faults 
C  in  a  work ;  or  the  reading,  which  the  corrector  gives  the 
fir  ft  proofs,  to  point  out  and  amend  the  faults,  to  be  rec¬ 
tified  bv  the  compofitor.  r  . 

Th 7  JrreSlions  a?e  placed  on  the  margin  of  each  page, 
rirht  atrainft  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found.  There 
are  different  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  different  correc¬ 
tions.  as  D  or  S',  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  effaced,  or  left 
.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted,  the  place  is 
mikedin  "he  Ine  with  a  caret  a,  and  the  infection 
1 in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  fyllable,  &c.  is  to 
b 'titered,  it  is  erafed  cut  of  the  proof  and  that  to  be  put 
in  its  room  written  in  the  margin  ;  always  obfervmg,  if 
there  be  feveral  miftakes  in  the  fame  line,  that  the  wr- 
realons  in  the  margin  be  feparated  by  little  bars  .  or 
ftrnkes  I  .  If  a  fpace  be  omitted,  its  placets  marked 
;  ca'et,  and  the  margin  with  »  If  a  fp.ee  be 
wrong  placed,  as  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  two  parts 
are  conneaed  with  a  cujve,  and  the  fame  charader 
rut  in  the  margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed 
on  the  margin  with  3-  If  any  thinibe  rranfpefed.  Hi. 

marked  thus :  Th.  lhtn.fi  |  |/»M  lfi  i  <°r  "" 

Jbtruft  fellies  are  the  bejl ;  and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  charades  are  to  be  changed  for 
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Italic, 'or  vice  verfa,  aline  is  drawn  under  them  thus,  and 

Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  ;  if  to  capitals,  a 
double  line.  If  a  word  or  fentence,  is  entirely  omit¬ 
ted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the  margin 
is  inferted  the  word  cut.  If  the  letters  of  a  word  (land 
too  far  afunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them,  and  in 
margin  is  put  a  crooked  line,  or  hook,  thus 
Correction,  in  Rhetcic.  See  Epanorthosis 
Correction,  in  Pharmacy.  ’I his  word  has  feveral  pecu¬ 
liar  fenfes:  and  firft,  drallic  medicines,  or  fuch  as  ope¬ 
rate  with  violence,  are  faid  to  be  corrected  when  in 
their  compofition  fome  ingredient  is  added,  which  proves 
a  kind  of  check  to  the  operation,  or  prevent  thofe  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  they  generally  bring,  without  fuch  cor¬ 
ding  ingredient.  Thus,  for  inffance,  fome  carmina¬ 
tives,  as  the  feeds  of  fennel  or  amfe,  are  added  to  iena 
leaves,  which,  when  exhibited  alone,  generally  excite 
flatulencies  and  gripes.  The  fubftances  or  ingredients 
thus  added,  with  an  intention  to  render  the  medicine, 
more  fafe,  are  called  corrigentia ,  or  cot  retloria ,  cajtigantia, 
or  infrengentia .  Secondly,  medicines  which  operate  in  a 
flow  and  languid  manner,  arefaid  to  be  corrected,  when 
they  are  fo  prepared  as  to  accelerate  or  augment  their 
operation:  when,  for  inftar.ce,  falts  are  mixed  with  eva¬ 
cuating  medicines  of  a  gummous  or  refinous  nature,  that 
by  means  of  being  more  refolved  or  attenuated,  they  may 
operate  more  powerfully.  With  this  intention  fait  o. 
tartar,  or  fal polychrejlus,  are  added  to  infufions  <>f  lena 
Ingredients  added  with  this  view  are  called  adjuvant™ ; 
and  when  more  draffic  fubftances  of  the  fame  virtues  are 
added,  in  order  to  augment  the  operation  of  the  compo 
fitions,  thefe  are  called  acuentia.  Thirdly,  naufeous  and 
ungrateful  medicines  are  faid  to  be  correded,  when  they 
are  prepared  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  more  agreeab.e  and 

acceptable  to  the  palate.  James. 

CORRECTOR  of  the  Jlaple,  an  officer,  or  clerk,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ftaple,  who  makes  and  records  the  bargains 
of  merchants  there  made,  anno  27  Edw.  Ill.  itat.  2 
cap.  22,  23.  The  Romans  called  them  menjaru. 

Correctors,  in  Medicine ,  fuch  ingredients  in  a  compo¬ 
fition  as  guard  againft,  or  abate,  the  force,  or  dangerous 
qualities,  of  others.  See  Correction.  . 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  juftice  in  opain, 
and  countries  fubject  to  the  Spanilli  government.  He  is 
the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or  province.  . 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  111  any 

Thus,  father  and  fon  are  correlatives  ;  pater  films  fib  1 
mutuo  refpondent.  Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft, 

are  correlative  and  oppofite  terms.  , 

CORRESPONDENCE,  and  Cut cjpondcncy,  denotes  the 
relation  and  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  alfo  intercourfe  and  friendlhip. 

CORRIDOR.  SeeCoRiDOR.  . 

CORR1GIOLA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  trt- 


cynia  clafs,  with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  five  petals,  and  a 
Angle  feed,  of  a  triquetrous,  or  three-fidedform.  ihere 

is  one  fpecies.  .  . 

CORRIVAL,  a  relative  term,  figmfyiog,  originally,  a  per- 
fon,  who  derived  water  from  the  fame  fource,  or  fpnng, 
with  another ;  by  means  of  fome  common  canal,  which 
carried  it  to  both  their  lands  ;  and  which  proved  the  oc- 
cafion  of  frequent  difputes.  Hence  the  word  came  to  be 
ufed  for  thofe  who  have  the  fame  pretenfions;  whether 
to  glory,  to  love,  or  the  like  ;  but  ufe  has  abridged  the 
word  ;  and  we  now  both  write  and  pronounce,  rival. 
CORROBORANTS.  See  Strengthenkrs. 
CORROBORATIVE,  in  Medicine,  any  thing  that  increafes 

ftrength,  or  gives  new  force. 

The  word  is  likewife  frequently  applied  to  fuch  medicines 
as  are  of  ufe  in  particular  weakneffes  ;  as  the  fiuor  albus, 
gonorrhoeas,  &c.  Such  are  terebinths,  &c.  All  car¬ 
diacs  are  corroborative.  . 

CORRODEN1TA,  orCoRROsiVA,  in  Medicine ,  corro- 

fives,  or  corroding  medicines.  > 

Thefe  are  medicines  of  much  ufe  in  furgery,  which  cor¬ 
rode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to. 
Corrofives  a£t  by  their  acrimony,  by  which  they  ueftroy 
not  only  foreign  fubftances  adhering  to  animal  bodies, 
but  alfo  the  foiids  themfelves,  provided  they  meet  with 
any  moifture  when  applied  to  them  ;  and  particularly 
when  confined  upon  the  part  by  any  adhefive  plafter  fo 
as  to  have  their  aft  ion  excited  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

In  the  two  firft  cafes  they  are  called  catharetics,  in  the 
laft  potential  cauftics.  See  Caustics. 

Corrofives  are  ufed  for  opening  abfeefies,  for  making  if- 
fues.'or  artificial  ulcers,  for  confummg  tubercles,  and 
callous  excrefcences  ;  for  feparating  and  extirpating  cor¬ 
rupted  pans,  and  cleanfing  lordid  ulcers;  iometimes  for 
flopping  hremorrhages.  James. . 

CORROSION,  the  a£t  of  corroding,  or  gnawing  away, 
by  little  and  little,  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 
Acids  corrode  moft  natural  bodies  ;  andariemc  only  kills, 
becaufe  it  corrodes  the  bowels  with  its  (harp-pointed  par- 

Corrosion  is  ufed  both  in  Chemijlry,  Medicine,  and  Natu¬ 
ral  HiJtory  ;  where  it  (lands  for  a  particular  fpecies  of 
dissolution,  by  an  acid,  or  faline  menftruum. 

What  corrojion  has  peculiar  to  it,  is,  that  it  is  moftly  ce- 
figned  for  the  refolution  of  bodies  the  moft  ftrongly  com¬ 
pared,  as  bones  and  metals  ;  fo  that  the  menftruums 
employed  requite  an  uncommon  moment,  or  force. 

Now  corrofive  liquors,  whether  acid  or  urinous,  are  no¬ 
thing  hut  falts  difiolved  in  a  little  phlegm  :  therefore 
thefe  being  folid,  and  confequentiy  containing  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  matter,  do  bodi  attradl  one  another 
the  more,  and  are  alio  more  attrafted  by  the  particles  of 
the  body  which  is  to  be  diffolved.  And  as  their  attrac¬ 
tions  at  equal  diftances  are  proportional  to  their  bulks, 
ceteris  paribus  ;  fo  when  the  more  folid  bodies  are  put 
into  faline  menftruums,  the  attraction  is  ftronger  than 
in  other  folution:  ;  and  the  motion,  which  is  always  pro- 
portional  to  the  attraction,  is  more  violent. 

Hence  we  eafily  conceive,  how  they  (hould  drive  thofe 
falts,  like  fo  many  darts,  into  the  pores  of  the  bodies, 
and  open  and  loofen  the  cohefion  of  them,  though  ever 
fo  firm.  See  Acid. 

Again,  we  know,  the  more  minute  the  particles  of  the 
menftruum  are,  the  fooner  they  penetrate,  and  with  the 
greater  (orce  ;  the  motion  produced  by  attr<iiftion  being 
always  greateft  in  the-  lead  corpufcles,  and  next  to  no¬ 
thing  in  the  large  ones.  Add  to  this  another  advantage 
gained  by  this  minutenefs  of  the  particles  ;  viz.  that  they 
approach  nearer  the  body  to  be  difiolved,  without  which 
the  attractive  (orce  would  be  infenfible.  Hence,  thofe 
very  falts,  which  difiolved  in  water,  will  hardly  touch 
metals,  if  once  turned  into  acid  fpirits,  eafily  penetrate 
them  :  for  in  diftillation,  not  only  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  remains,  but  the  faline  bodies  are  fo  minutely 
broken  and  divided  by  the  fire,  as  to  make  them  more 
readily  capable  of  being  moved  by  an  attractive  force ; 
and,  therefore,  fuch  a  diddled  menftruum  is  much  moie 
efficacious  than  any  folution  of  falc  made  with  water. 
Corrojion  is  performed  either  by  immerfion  or  cementa¬ 
tion,  fprinkling,  trituration,  or  mere  contact  with  a 
proper  menstruum. 

CORROSIVE  fullimate  of  mercury.  See  Mercury. 
CORRUGATOR,  or  CoRRugens  fupercilu,  a  mufcle 
arifing  from  the  great  canthusofthe  orbit  of  the  eye,  and 
terminating  in  the  (kin  about  the  middle  of  the  eye¬ 
brows.  See  Eye. 

Iis  name  declares  its  ufe  ;  being  formed  of  eon ,  together , 

and  tuga,  wrinkle.  . 

Some  reckon  this  mufcle  only  a  prolongation  of  the 

front  ales.  . 

Cor  hug  a  tor  coiteri,  or  mu j cuius frontalis  verus ,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy.  This  mufcle  arifes  He(hy  from  the  procefs  of  the 
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os  frontis,  next  to  the  inner  or  great  angle  of  the  orbit, 
above  the  joining  of  the  os  naft,  and  fuperior  procefs  of 
the  os  maxillare  with  this  bone ;  from  thence  running  ob¬ 
liquely  outward  and  upward,  it  is  inferted  in  the  flefhy 
part  of  the  tccipito-fronitalis  ;  fome  of  its  fibrillse  palling 
through  into  the  fkin,  a  little  higher  than  the  middle  re¬ 
gion  of  the  eyebrows. 

Its  ufe  is  to  fmooth  the  (kin  of  the  forehead,  by  pulling 
it  down  after  the  a£tion  of  the  occipitofrontalis  ;  and  when 
it  adts  more  forcibly,  it  ferves  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  of  the 
front  between  the  fupercilia;  as  it  happens  when  we  frown, 
or  knit  the  brows. 

Corrugatoris  ordo  exterior,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
Santorini  to  certain  fafciculi  of  the  great  zygomatic  muf- 
cle,  running  under  the  flelhy  part  of  the  lower  lip.  See 
Labium  attollcns,  and  Zygomaticus  major. 

CorrugaToris  inferior  ordo,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by 
Stantorini,  and  fome  others,  to  that  mufcle  of  the  mouth 
called  by  Albinus  orbicularis  oris  ;  by  Cowper  conflriflor 
labiorum  ;  and  by  Douglas  fphintter  labiorum. 

CORRUGENT  mufcle,  the  fame  as  corrugator  fupercilii. 

CORRUPTIBLE.  See  Incorruptible. 

CORRUPTICOLjE,  a  fed  who  rofe  out  of  the  Mono- 
phyfites  in  Egypt  about  the  year  519,  under  their  chief, 
Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Their  diftinguifliing  doffrine,  whence  they  derived  their 
name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  corruptible ; 
that  the  fathers  had  owned  it;  and  that  to  deny  it,  was 
to  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicarnaffus,  another  Eu- 
tychian,'a  refugee,  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexandria,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  been  always  in¬ 
corruptible  ;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible,  was  to  make  a 
diftindtion  between  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  word,  and  by 
confequence  to  make  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the  two 
opinions ;  and  the  partifansr  of  Severus  were  called  cor- 
rupticola ,  q.  d.  worlhippers  of  fomething  corruptible  :  fome¬ 
times  they  were  denominated  corruplibilcs  ;  and  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Julian  incorrupt ibles ,  or  phantafiajl  es.  The  clergy 
and  fecular  powers  favoured  the  firft  ;  the  monks  and  the 
people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  extinction  of  anything;  or  the  aft 
whereby  it  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  philofophy,  that  the  corruption  of  one  thing 
is  the  generation  of  another. 

Corruption  differs  from  generation ,  as  two  contraries  differ 
from  each  other. 

It  differs  from  alteration  as  a  lefs  from  a  greater,  or  a  part 
from  the  whole  :  a  thing  being  faid  to  be  altered ,  when  it 
is  not  fo  far  changed  but  it  may  be  known,  and  ftill  keeps 
its  old  name  ;  both  which  it  lofes  by  corruption. 

But,  as  in  generation,  no  matter  is  produced  that  did  not 
before  exift  ;  fo  in  corruption,  nothing  is  loft,  but  that 
particular  modification  which  conftituted  its  form,  and 
made  it  to  be  of  fuch  a  fpecies. 

Dr.  Drake  accounts  for  corruption  in  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  thus:  “  The  principle  of  corruption  is,  perhaps, 
“  the  fame  which  in  a  ftate  of  circulation  is  the  princi- 
*(  pie  of  life,  viz.  the  air,  which  is  found  mixed  in  con- 
**  fiderable  quantities  with  all  forts  of  fluids  ;  as  necef- 
*«  fary  to  vegetable  as  to  animal  life.  Now  this  air  has 
“  two  motions,  viz.  an  expand ve  one,  from  its  natural 
“  elafticity,  by  means  whereof  it  communicates  that  in- 
«  teftine  motion  which  all  juices  have,  and  by  which 
the  containing  parts  are  gradually  extended  and  grow; 
m  and  a  circulatory  or  progreffive  motion,  which  is  not 
k  effential  to  it,  but  is  occalioned  by  the  refiftance  of  the 
*<■  f0lid  parts  of  tbofe  bodies,  which  obliges  it  to  take  that 
««  courfe  which  is  moft  free  and  open,  which  is  through 
“  the  veffels  of  animals  and  plants. 

«<  Now,  this  courfe  being  flopped,  the  expanfive  motion 
■  15  ftill  remains,  and  continues  to  a£l,  till,  by  degrees,  it 
<c  has  fo  far  overcome  the  including  bodies,  as  to  bring 
«  jtfeif  to  an  equal  degree  of  expanfion  with  the  exter- 
“  nalair;  which  it  cannot  do,  without  deftroying  the 
11  texture  and  continuity,  or  fpecific  degree  of  cohefion,  of 
“  thofe  foiids  :  which  is  that  we  call  a  Jlate  of  corruption. 
«  This  expanfive  or  dellrudive  quality  of  the  air  in  bo- 
u  dies  may  be  promoted  two  ways  ;  and,  therefore,  cor- 
“  ruption  may  be  accelerated  in  as  many,  viz.  either  by 
n  weakening  the  tone  or  cohefion  of  the^including  parts, 
“  and  fo  facilitating  the  work  of  the  air  ;  as  is  the  cafe 
“  when  fruit  is  bruifed,  which  is  found  to  corrupt  much 
<‘  fooner  there  than  in  any  other  part  :  or,  by  extending 
11  the  expanfive  torce  of  the  air  itfelf,  by  heat,  or  fome 
other  co-operating  circumitance  ;  and  fo  helping  it  to 
“  overcome  the  refiftance  the  fooner.  See  Pu  tre- 

“  FACTION. 

Corruption  of  blood  in  Law ,  an  infection  accruing  to  a 
man’s  ftate,  attainted  of  felony,  or  treafon,  and  to  his  ifTue. 
For,  as  he  lofes  all  to  the  prince,  or  other  lord  of  the  fee, 
fo  his  heirs  cannot  be  ill ue  to  him,  or  to  any  other  an- 
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ccftor  by  him  ;  and  if  he  were  noble,  or  a  gentleman,  h<* 
and  his  heirs,  are  thereby  ignobled  and  degraded.  See 
Escheat. 

The  king’s  pardon  cleanfes  the  corruption  of  blobd  in  thofe 
children  born  after  the  pardon,  not  in  thofe  born  before  it ; 
thefe  latter  continuing  ftill  incapable  of  inheritingthe  land 
of  their  father,  purchafed  before  the  time  of  the  pardon. 
But  note,  there  are  feveral  offences  now  made  treafon  by 
a£t  of  parliament,  which  do  not  corrupt  the  blood;  nor 
fiiall  the  criminal  forfeit  any  thing  thereby,  befides  what 
he  has  for  life.  See  Attainder. 

CORSA,  in  Architecture,  the  fame  with  Plat-&<2«<^. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate,  or  perfon  who  fcours  the  feas,  efpe- 
cially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  veffel  armed  for  war, 
without  commiffion  from  any  prince,  or  power ;  to  plun¬ 
der  merchant- veffels. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  carfare,  of  corfo,  or  d 
curfibus,  by  reafon  of  their  courfes,  or  excurfions. 

The  name  is  commonly  given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of 
Barbary,  who  had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  See  Pirates. 

A  corfair  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  privateer  in  this,  that  the 
latter  does  it  under  a  commiffion,  and  only  attacks  the 
veffels  of  thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence  his  commif¬ 
fion  is  derived.  The  punifbment  of  a  corfair  is  to  be 
hanged  without  remiffion  ;  whereas  privateers  are  to  be 
treated  as  prifoners  of  war.  All  corjair  veffels  are  good 
prizes.  See  Prize. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirasse,  according  to  fome  :  and 
according  to  others,  a  coat,  or  cover  for  the  whole  trunk, 
anciently  worn  by  the  pikemen,  commonly  placed  in  the 
front  and  Hanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refiftance  of 
the  enemies  affaults,  and  the  finer  guard  of  the  foldiers 
placed  behind,  or  within  them.  Vaugelas  obferves,  that 
the  feamen  were  anciently  armed  with  corfeiets. 

CORSEPRKSENT,  in  Ancient  Authors,  denotes  a  mortuary. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  corps  prefent  ;  and 
the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  probably  this  :  that 
where  a  mortuary,  after  a  man’s  death,  became  due,  the 
beft  or  fecond  heft  beaft  was  offered,  or  prefented  to  the 
prieft,  and  carried  along  with  the  corpfe. 

CORSNED  bread ,  partis  conjuratus,  or  curfed  bread,  a  fuper- 
ftitious  manner  of  trial,  ufed  among  our  Saxon  ancef- 
tors,  by  a  piece  of  barley-bread,  firft  execrated  by  the 
prieft,  then  offered  the  fufpe&ed  criminal  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  by  way  of  purgation  :  from  an  opinion  that  a 
guilty  perfon  could  not  fwallow  a  piece  of  bread  fo  ac- 
curfed,  or  if  he  did,  that  it  would  choke  him. 

The  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  a  prayer,  befeech- 
ing  God,  “  That  the  criminal’s  jaws  might  be  {hut,  his 
“  throat  fo  narrow,  that  he  might  not  fwallow,  and  that 
“  he  might  caft  it  out  of  his  mouth.”  Du-Cange. 

CORSOIDES,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  a  fpecies  of  agate  of  a  greyifh  white,  full  of 
flender  veins,  of  a  clearer  white,  refembling  hairs.  It  is 
one  of  the  German  agates,  and  fometimes  feen  among 
our  jewellers,  cut  into  tops  of  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  toys, 
but  is  not  much  efteemed. 

CORTES,  a  term  purely  Spanifh,  properly  fignifying  the 
courts,  i.  e.  the  flates,  or  affembly  of  the  ftates,  at  Madrid. 

CORTEX,  a  Latin  name,  denoting  the  bark,  or  outer  coat 
of  a  tree,  or  fhrub. 

Cortex  aurantiorum  :  the  powder  of  cortex  auraniiorum 
fometimes  cures  quartan  agues.  Commerc.  Norimb. 
1735.  Hebd.  1 1.  §  3. 

Cortex  Peruvianus,  called  alfo  quinquina,  kinkinna ,  quina- 
quina,  pulvis  palrum,  and  popularly  the  Jcfuii's  bark,  is 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  growing  in  the  Weft-Indies,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  palo  de  caler.turas,  q.  d.  fever-wood',  by 
reafon  of  its  extraordinary  viitue  in  removing  all  kinds 
of  intermitting  fevers  and  agues.  See  Cinchona. 
The  Indians  commonly  call  it  the  fuddling  tree ,  from  the 
property  it  has  of  intoxicating  fifties,  when  either  its  wood 
or  baik  is  beaten,  and  fteeped  in  the  water  where  they  are. 
The  tree  that  yields  this  noble  fpecific,  is  only  found  in 
Peru  ;  in  the  Province  of  San  Francefco  de  Quito,  or 
Quinto,  near  the  city  of  Loxa  ;  though  fome  lay  it  is 
alfo  found  in  that  of  Potofi  j  and  F.-Labat,  in  the  ifland 
of  Guadeloupa.  The  bark,  while  on  the  tree,  is  ftreaked, 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  without  fide,  and  a  pale  tan-colour 
within. 

The  Spaniards  diftinguifh  four  forts  of  this  precious  bark, 
viz.  the  cafarilla  Colorado,  or  reddilh  bark  ;  amarylla,  or 
yellowilh  ;  crefpilla ,  or  curling  ;  and  blanca,  or  whitifli. 
The  Colorado  and  amarylla  are  reckoned  the  beft  :  the  cre¬ 
fpilla  is  the  produce  of  the  fame  fort  of  tree,  only  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  cold,  frofty  climate,  which  impairs  the  quality 
of  the  bark,  and  renders  it  whitifh  on  the  outfide,  and 
cinnamon-coloured  within,  and  unfit  for  medicinal  ufe. 
As  to  the  blanca,  as  it  is  procured  from  another  fpecies  of 
the  tree  of  a  much  larger  trunk,  the  leaves  of  a  lighter 
green  colour,  and  the  bark  of  a  very  thick  fpongious 
fubflance,  whitifli  on  the  outfide  ;  being  withal  fo  tough, 
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as  to  require  the  force  of  an  ax  to  dice  it  from  the  tree. 
When  firft  cut  down  it  is  as  bitter  as  the  beft  fort,  and 
has  then  the  fame  virtue  in  the  cure  of  intermitting  fe¬ 
vers ;  but  when  dry,  and  kept  any  length  of  time,  it  grows 

infipid,  and  good  for  nothing.  In  reality,  both  forts  are 
found  to  have  much  furer  and  quicker  effefts  when  green 
than  when  dry  ;  fo  that  the  Europeans  only  come  in  for 
the  fecond  rate  virtues:  what  is  worfe,  the  bad  fort  is  in 
great  plenty,  and  the  good  is  very  fcarce,  and  hard  to 
come  at  :  for  which  reafon,  with  a  little  of  the  fine  bark 
fent  yearly  to  Panama,  for  Europe,  large  quantities  of  the 
word  fort  are  ufually  mixed. 

The  amarylla ,  or  fmall  bark,  which  curls  up  like  flicks  of 
cinnamon,  and  which  in  England  is  much  efteemed,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  the  tranches  of  tne 
tree,  and  therefore  more  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
is  only  the  bark  of  the  younger  trees  ;  which  being  very 
thin  curls- in  this  manner.  For  the  bark  of  the  branches 
is  never  gathered  :  .it  w'ould  not  compenfate  the  chaige 
of  cutting., 

The  feafoir  of  cutting  the  bark  is  in  Auguft,  the  only 
fettled  dry  time  in  the  country.  After  a  tree  has  been 
barked,  it  requires  eighteen  or  tv/enty  years  for  a  good 
bark  to  grow  again. 

Mr.  Arrot,  a  Scotch  furgeon,  who  had  gathered  the  bark 
in  the  place  where  it  grows,  and  from  whom  we  received 
this  account,  by  means  of  Mr.  Gray,  at  Carthagena, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  gathering  the  better  fort  of  bark 
will  foon  be  at  end,  or  at  lead  very  much  reduced, 
partly  by  reafon  of  its  diflance  from  any  inhabited  place, 
and  the  impenetrability  of  the  woods  where  it  grows,  and 
partly  by  the  want  of  Indians  to  cut  it,  whofe  race, 
through  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  is  like  to  be  to¬ 
tally  extin£l. 

The  moll  accurate  account  we  have  ever  received  of  the 
tree  which  produces  the  quinquina,  or  Peruvian  baik,  is 
from  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  in  travelling  through 
fome  parts  of  America,  chofe  the  route  of  Loxa,  where 
the  fined  bark  is  gathered,  and  where  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  the  trees  is  found  ;  and  taking  indrudlions  from  M. 
de  Juflieu, informed  himfelf  concerning  it.  The  quinquina- 
tree  never  grows  in  the  plains  ;  it  is  a  condant  inhabitant 
of  the  mountains, and  is  eafily  known  from  the  trees  among 
which  it  grows  by  its  ere£t  growth,  and  its  height  when  of 
any  confiderable  age,  as  it  always  carries  its  head  above  the 
red,  and  alfo  by  its  fize.  Thefe  trees  are  never  found  in 
clumps  or  cluders  together,  but  always  feparate  or  fingle 
among  other  kinds. 

It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  find  any  large  ones  at  this 
time  on  the  mountain  where  the  bark  is  gathered,  the 
great  demand  for  it  having  made  them  bark  all  the  trees, 
and  thefe  having  all  perifhed  by  it ;  for  the  old  trees 
never  recover  the  barking,  though  the  young  ones  fre¬ 
quently  do. 

The  bark  is  now  gathered  at  all  times,  if  the  weather  be 
dry.  When  the  bark  is  taken  off,  it  is  laid  in  the  fun  till 
it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  the  omitting  this  circumdance,  and 
packing  up  the  bark  while  moifi,  have  occafioned  it  often 
to  become  mouldy,  and  fpoil ;  and  the  merchants  have 
attributed  this  to  the  taking  it  off  in  the  wrong  time  of  the 
moon,  when  it  was  wholly  owing  to  its  being  put  into 
the  fkin  while  too  moid. 

The  leaves  of  the  quinquina-tree  dand  on  pedicles  of  about 
half  an  inch  long :  they  are  very  fmooth  and  gloffy,  and 
of  a  beautiful  green  ;  but  fomewhat  paler  on  the  ynder 
fide  than  the  upper.  They  are  perfectly  fmooth  at  the 
edges,  and  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  rounded  at  that  part  which  joins  to  the  dalk.  They 
are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
from  an  inch  and  an  half  to  two  inches  in  breadth.  The 
middle  rib  of  the  leaf  is  rounded  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
is  ufually  of  a  reddifh  colour,  efpecially  towards  the  pe¬ 
dicle  ;  and  the  whole  leaf  often  becomes  red,  when  per¬ 
fectly  mature.  All  the  fmall  branches  towards  the  top 
of  the  tree  terminate  in  one  or  more  cluflers  of  flowers 
•which  before  they  are  open,  refemble  in  their  fhape,  anc 
their  bluifh  grey  colour,  thofe  of  the  common  lavender. 
When  thefe  open  they  change  their  colour  :  each  ltalk 
that  fuftains  one  of  thefe  clulters  of  flowers  arifes  from 
the  ala  of  one  of  the  leaves,  and  divides  into  a  great 
number  of  fmall  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminatec 
by  a  cup  divided  into  five  parts,  which  fuftaina  a  flower 
refembling  that  of  the  hyacinth.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
pipe  of  three  quarters  of  2n  inch  long,  which  at  the  enc 
is  divided  into  five,  and  fometimes  into  fix  fegments. 
Thefe  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  red  within,  and  are  fer- 
rated  round  the  edges  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  flower  there  arifes  a  white 
piflil,  terminated  by  a  long  green  head  ;  this  arifes  above 
the  level  of  the  fegments  of  the  flower,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  by  five  flamina,  which  fuftain  apices  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  :  thefe  remain  hid  within  the  flowers.  I  he 
tube  is  of  a  dirty  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  fort  of 
whitilh  down.  When  the  flower  is  fallen,  the  cup 
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fwells  in  the  middle  into  the  form  of  an  olive,  which  by 
degrees  grows  into  a  fruit  divided  into  two  cells,  which 
in  drying  become  fhorter,  and  the  whole  fruit  rounder 
than  in  its  natural  condition. 

This  fruit  finally  opens  longitudinally  into  two  capfules, 
feparated  by  a  membranaceous  feptum,  and  coated  by  a 
thin  yellowifh  fkin  ;  the  feeds  are  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  in  fhape  are  flattifh,  and,  as  it  were,  foliaceous  ; 
they  are  not  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  thickefl  in  the  middle,  becoming  thin¬ 
ner  at  each  fide.  The  plantula  feminafis  lies  in  the  veiy 
centre  of  the  feed,  between  two  pellicles  :  thefe  feeds 
are  fattened  in  the  manner  of  fo  many  feales  to  a  placenta 
of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at  the  two  extremities,  fo  as 
fomewhat  to  refemble  a  feed  of  the  common  oat,  but  that 
it  is  longer  and  flatter.  This  is  joined  to  the  feptum,  and 
has  on  that  part  a  longitudinal  furrow;  but  on  the  other 
fide  is  convex,,  and  fomewhat  rough  a!l  over.  Mem.  Acad. 
Scienc.  Par.  173,8. 

By  this  defeription  it  appears,  that  they  were  very  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  nature  and  chara£lers  of  this  tree,  who,, 
when  it  was  fir  IE  introduced  among  us,  called  it  a  fpecies 

of  febejim- 

The  ufe  of  this  febrifuge  feerns  to  have  been  very  long 
known  to  the  natives,  probably  as  early  as  1500,  and 
their  manner  of  taking  it  was  by  pounding  the  bark,  and 
laying  it  to  infufe  in  water,  and  drinking  the  infufion^ 
their  hatred  to  the  Spaniards,  their  conquerors,  made 
them  keep  it  a  long  time  a  fecret  from  them  ;  and  when 
the  thing  became  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa, 
it  ftill  remained  a  fecret  to  rhe  reft  of  the  world,  and  its 
great  value  was  never  generally  known  till  the  year 
1653  ;  when  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  countefs. 
de  Chinchon,  being  long  ill  of  an  intermitting  fever, 
which  woulu  give  way  to  none  of  the  known  remedies, 
the  corregidor  of  Loxa  fent  to  the  viceroy  a  quantity  of 
the  quinquina  bark,  which  he  affined  him  would  cure  the 
lady,  though  all  other  means  had  failed.  Upon  this  the 
corregidor  was  fent  for  to  Lima,  and  after  having  given 
the  medicine  to  many  other  perfons  with  fafety  and  l’uc- 
cefs,  the  lady  at  length  took  it  and  was  cured.  She 
immediately  on  this  fent  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark, 
had  it  powdered,  and  herfelf  difperled  it  to  thofe  who 
had  occafion  for  it;  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
counteji’s  powder  :  but  this  lady  being  foon  tired  of  the 
office,  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  Jefuits  ;  and  they  conti¬ 
nuing  to  give  it  to  the  Tick  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  it  then 
was  called  the  Jefuits  powder.  Thefe  reverend  fathers 
foon  found  means  to  fend  aquantity  of  it  to  cardinal  Lugo, 
who  difperfed  it  with  the  fame  fuccefs  at  Rome  ;  and  alter 
him  the  apothecary  to  the  college  gave  it  gratis  to  the  poor 
with  the  fame  good  effefls,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Jefuits ,  or  the  cardinal's  powder  :  afterwards  the  better 
fort  were  made  to  pay  its  weight  in  filver  for  it,  to  defray 
the  expences  of  its  importation,  while  the  poor  ftiil  had 
it  gratis.  Lewis  XIV.  at  that  time  dauphin  of  France, 
was  cured  by  it  of  a  fever,  which  had  not  given  way  to 
other  medicines. 

When  the  count  and  countefs  of  Chinchon  returned  to 
Spain,  their  phyfician,  Juan  de  Vega,  who  brought  a 
great  quantity  of  it  over  with  him,  fold  it  at  a  confider¬ 
able  price  ;  and  foon  after  this,  large  quantities  were  fent 
over  by  the  galleons  :  but  the  great  demands  fiom  Europe 
eaufing  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa  to  adulterate  it  with  other 
barks,  it  had  like  to  have  loft  part  of  its  juft  praife.  The 
quinquina-trees  are  found  at  this  time  on  all  the  chain  of 
mountains  adjoining  to  Cajanuma,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  America. 

When  firft  introduced,  it  is  Paid  to  have  been  fold  for 
about  eight  (hillings  fterling  the  dofe  ;  which  great  price, 
with  the  little  effedls  found  from  it,  by  reafon  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  manner  of  preparing  and  preferibing  it, 
occafioned  its  being  difufed,  till  about  the  year  1679,  that 
Mr.  Talbor,  an  Englifli  pra£litioner  in  phyfic,  brought  it 
into  vogue  again,  by  the  great  number  of  cures  wrought 
about  the  court  and  city  of  Paris  with  this  powder,  pre¬ 
pared  after  his  manner  :  the  fecret  whereof  was  foon 
after  made  public  by  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  rewarded  Talbor  for  the  communication  with  five 
thoufand  crowns. 

The  quinquina  is  fold  either  in  bark,  or  in  powder  :  thofe 
who  buy  it  in  the  bark,  mult  choofe  it  very  dry  and 
compact  ;  fuch  as  has  never  been  moiftened,  and  which 
will  break  clofe  and  fmooth,  is  friable  between  the  teeth, 
is  eafily  pulverized,  and  yields  a  powder  of  a  pale  cin¬ 
namon  colour.  It  has  a  mufty  kind  of  fmell,  and  yet  fo 
much  of  the  aromatic,  as  not  to  be  difagreeable.  The 
inferior  kinds,  when  broken,  appear  woody,  and  in 
chewing  feparate  into  fibres.  The  female  bark  is  con- 
fiderably  thicker,  whiter  on  the  outfide,  redder  within, 
and  weaker  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  former,  and  much 
inferior  in  medicinal  virtue.  The  fmall,  fine,  quilled 
barks,  fhagreened  without,  and  reddifh  within,  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  mufty  tafte,  ate  the  moft  efteemed.  The  powder  muft 
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be  well  lifted,  and  care  be  taken  to  buy  it  of  perfons  that 
maybe  fruited ;  it  being  very  eafy  to  fophifticate  it,  and 
difficult  to  find  out  the  fraud.  The  red  bark  lately  brought 
into  reputation  by  the  experiments  of  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Saunders,  pofleffes  the  virtues  of  the  common  bark  in  a 
much  higher  degree.  A  quantity  of  it  was  in'roduced  to 
London,  as  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  Spanilh  (hip  from  Lima, 
taken  by  an  Englilh  frigate  in  1779  and  carried  into  Lif- 
bon.  W fiether  this  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  full-grown 
trees,  the  branches,  or  young  trees  yielding  the  pale  bark, 
or  whether  the  trees  be  of  different  fpecies,  is  not  yet  ac¬ 
curately  determined.  In  the  province  of  Santa-Fe,  there 
has  been  lately  difcovered  two  kinds  of  cinchona,  orte  of 
which  is  the  red  bark  of  Peru,  and  the  other,  one  of  the 
white  fpecies. 

The  cortex  is  a  b'tter,  abforbent,  and  aflringent,  or  ftyp- 
tic  :  from  its  bitternefs,  M.  Reneaume  obferves  it  becomes 
fit  to  foften  four  acrimonious  juices;  for  a  four  and  a  bitter 
make  a  fweet.  Again,  as  an  abforbent,  it  blunts  the 
points  of  acids,  and  prevents  their  atlion ;  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  preferves  the  fluidity  of  the  juices,  which  acids 
would  coagulate.  As  a  ftyptic,  it  mull  have  earthy  parts  to 
abforb  ferofities,  by  which  the  parts,  before  moiftened 
and  relaxed,  will  contract  themfelves ;  and,  by  this 
means,  the  cortex  augments  the  fpring  and  tenfion  of 
the  fibres:  As  a  bitter,  it  warms  ;  and  it  facilitates  per¬ 
foration  by  warming  and  augmenting  the  fluidity  of  the 
juices.  Its  primary  operation  is  that  of  {Lengthening 
the  folids.  On  thefe  properties  it  is  that  its  medicinal 
ufes  are  afeertained. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  curing  of  agues,  and  intermitting  fevers  ; 
for  which  purpqfe  it  is  applied  in  all  ages,  and  moll 
conflitutions. 

Dr.  Cockburn  fays,  it  produces  this  efFetSh  better  than  any 
other  medicine  of  the  fame  intention,  in  the  ratio  of  365 
to  r.  It  is  ufual  to  give  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
before  the  exhibition  of  the  cortex:  by  thus  preparing  the 
paffages,  the  cortex  has  not  only  more  fuccefs,  but  alfo  is 
not  fubjed  to  caufe  thofe  indifpofitions,  viz.  fwelling  in 
the  belly,  naufeas,  & c.  which  often  arife  when  fuch  pre¬ 
paration  is  neglected. 

The  cortex  mult  never  he  exhibited  in  the  pttroxyfm  of  an 
ague,  or  intermitting  fever  ;  but  given  in  fuch  a  quantity, 
at  times,  between  the  paroxyfms,  as  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  fit. 

The  cortex  exhibited  in  continual  fevers,  is  held  dangerous; 
and  care  mull  be  taken,  that  the  remiffion  of  a  continual 
fever  be  not  mHlaken  for  its  intermiffion,  which  happens 
at  particular,  or  dated  times. 

The  cortex  is  given  feveraj  ways,  viz.  in  powder,  in  form 
of  eledary,  extract,  bolus,  infufion,  tindure,  &c.  When 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  the  preparation  in  very  fine 
powder  is  the  moll  ufeful  and  agreeable.  The  arcanum 
Talborianum  is  about  two  ounces  of  the  cortex  in  powder, 
digefted  in  a  fand-heat,  with  about  a  quart  of  red  wine  : 
after  digeftion,  the  wine  muft  be  poured  oft',  and  two  or 
three  ounces  given  every  three  or  four  hours  between  the 
paroxyfms,  till  the  intention  is  anfwered. 

If  the  bark  take  downward,  Venice  treacle,  diafeordium, 
conferve  of  rofes,  terra  Japonica,  doles  of  laudanum,  &c. 
muft  be  added  to  its  preparations.  When  there  happens 
to  be  an  obftrudion  of  the  menfes  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  cortex ,  or  to  prevent  it,  it  is  advifable  to  add  to  its 
preparations  the  black  hellebore,  sethiops  mineral,  cin¬ 
nabar,  &c.  The  cortex  is  often  ufed  for  young  children 
in  agues,  by  way  of  clyfter;  and  alfo  applied  to  the 
wrifts,  and  foies  of  the  feet,  wrought  up  in  a  (tiff  mafs, 
with  turpentine,  Venice  treacle,  &c.  which  ufually  anfwers 
the  purpofe. 

Dr.  Helvetius,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  France,  above 
twenty  years  ago,  wrote  a  book  entirely  upon  the  fubjed 
of  curing  agues  by  giving  the  cortex  clyfter-wife  ;  in  which 
he  pretends^  that  this  is  more  fafe,  and  no  lefs  certain,  than 
the  cortex  given  by  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Cockburn  in  his  Treatife  of  Sea  Difeafes,  afferts  the 
contrary:  he  alleges,  that  the  cortex  given  inwardly  is  as 
fafe,  and  much  more  certain  and  expeditious  :  and  notes, 
that  we  know  how  to  remedy  all  the  inconyeniencies  the 
cortex  may  occafion. 

Dr.  Sydenham,  and  after  him  M.  lleneaume,  and  others, 
have  preferibed  the  cortex ,  with  fuccefs,  in  melancholic 
and  hyfteric  affedions,  commonly  called  vapours. 

The  virtues  of  this  medicine  are  at  this  time  fufficiently 
known  ;  but  the  largenefs  of  its  dote  in  the  common 
forms  of  powder, or  infufion  in  wine  or  in  water,  are  great 
difadvantages  ;  and  our  common  method  of  giving  it  ip  , 
the  extrad  or  refin,  as  we  prepare  them,  not  certain,  and 
have  their  inconveniency. 

Mr.  Geoffroy  has  attempted  a  method  of  giving  the  bark 
in  all  its  efficacy,  without  its  ill  tafte,  and  in  one  third 
of  the  ufual  dote,  by  means  of  its  dry  extrad  ;  twenty- 
four  grains  of  which,  it  is  afferted,  contain  the 
whole  efficacy  of  a  dram  of  the  choiceft  bark  in  powder. 
Hence  it  appears  very  evident,  that  when  we  take  the 
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bark  in  fubftance,  it  is  only  about  a  third  part  of  what 
we  are  forced  to  fwallow  that  can  be  of  any  ufe  to  us^ 
and  that  the  fame  portion  is  all  we  can  exped  in  the 
virtues  of  any  decodion  or  infufion  of  it.  Mem.  Acad. 
Sci.  Par.  X758. 

Wine,  which  is  a  liquor  partly  aqueous,  partly  faline, 
and  paitly  fpirituous,  is  a  menfiruum  much  properer  to 
extrad  the  virtues  of  the  bark  than  mere  water,  as  it  is 
much  more  able  to  difl'olve  the  juices  or  fap  condenfed, 
and  infpiffated  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  a  ftrong  infufion  of  bark  in  this  menfiruum  remains 
clear,  and  keeps  the  refin  fufpended  when  cold  ;  in  which 
refped  it  differs  from  the  infufion  in  boiling  water  when 
cooled,  as  the  refin  precipitates  itfelf.  Thus  it  is  the  fire 
alone  which  can  fufpend  the  refin  in  a  watery  infufion  of 
the  bark;  and  in  a  vinous  one,  the  fpirituous  and  inflam¬ 
mable  part  of  the  liquor  does  the  fame  thing:  and  as  the 
refin  of  the  bark,  which  t  here  is  great  reafon  to  believe  pof- 
fefies  all  the  virtues  of  that  medicine,  is  wholly  precipi¬ 
tated  from  watery  infufions  when  cold,  it  has  been  faid 
there  can  be  but  very  little  dependence  placed  on  the  com¬ 
mon  clear  infufions  in  this  menfiruum  :  the  remaining 
tafte  in  thefe  infufions  is  only  a  faint  bitternefs,  which 
arifes  from  the  gummofe  and  faline  parrs  of  the  dried 
juices  of  the  bark  :  the  whole  concrete,  which  alone  pof- 
feffes  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  being  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  bodies  properly  called  gum  rejins ;  which  are  but  very 
imperfedly  foluble  in  water,  and  of  which  wine  is  the 
proper  diffolvent.  It  has  been  found,  that  cold  water  ad- 
ing  more  gradually  than  boiling  water,  extracts  both  the 
gummy  and  refinous  principles  of  bark.  And  infufions 
made  by  macerating  one  ounce  of  baik  in  fine  powder,  in 
eight  or  twelve  of  water,  without  heat,  for  twenty-four 
(or even  twelve)  hours,  have  been  fuccefsfully  adminillered 
in  dofes  (of  the  clear  liquor)  of  two  or  three  ounces.  It  is 
a  common  opinion,  that  ba[k  in  fubftance  is  more  effec¬ 
tual  than  any  preparation  of  it.  Lewis,  Mat.  Med. 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  prevent¬ 
ing  colds.  The  method  in  which  it  was  ufed,  in  a  cafe 
mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  was,  after 
due  preparation, by  bleeding  or  purging,  to  take  two  ounces 
of  it  every  fpring  and  fall.  By  this  method,  an  habitual 
taking  of  cold",  and  a  confequcnt  fore  throat,  was  cured. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  478.  p.  3. 

The  antifeptic  power  of  the  bark  has  been  abundantly 
evinced,  and  we  have  many  accounts  of  its  great  efteds 
in  the  cure  of  gangrenes  arid  mortifications.  See  Med. 
Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  iii.  art.  5.  or  its  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
feq.  We  have  alfo  feveral  accounts  of  the  good  effeds 
of  this  medicine  in  ulcers  and  the  fmall-pox,  and  alfo  in 
fcrophulous  complaints.  See  Med.  Eff.  vol.  v.  art.  10.  or 
Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

The  bark  probably  in  cafes  of  this  kind  throws  off  by 
fermentation  a  quantity  of  fubtile  vapour,  or  fixed  air, 
which  is  fufficient  to  faturate  the  acrimonious  matter  ; 
and  even  when  the  putrefadion  has  made  farther  ad¬ 
vances,  larger  quantities  of  this  medicine  will  difeharge 
more  of  the  antifeptic  vapour,  which,  reaching  the  blood, 
will  reftore  its  confidence,  and  corred  its  ffiarpnefs. 
Macbride’s  Eflays,  edit.  3.  p.  140,  &c.  The  bark  has  alfo 
been  applied,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  to  the 
cure  of  periodic  head-achs,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal, 
vertiginous  and  epileptic  complaints.  And  it  is  a  very 
ufeful  medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  uterine  fluxes, 
and  fundry  chronical  difeafes  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  fibres. 

Many  inftances  are  recorded  by  medical  writers  of  the 
jaundice,  dropfy,  afthma,  and  all  the  train  of  nervous 
diforders,  brought  on  in  a  furprjfing  fhort  time  after  an 
injudicious  adminiftration  of  the  bark  :  among  others,  the 
cqrious  may  confult  the  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  iv.  art.  24. 
The  Peruvian  bark  is  difcovered  to  be  effedual  in  the 
pure  of  mortifications  from  an  internal  caufe.  The  hif- 
tory  of  this  difeovery  is:  in  1715,  Mr.  Rulhworth,  fur- 
geon  in  Northampton,  gave  it  to  a  patient  labouring  un¬ 
der  a  mortification  ;  and  having  afterwards  other  proofs 
of  its  good  effeds  in  this  difeafe,  communicated  his  dif¬ 
eovery  in  1731.  Mr.  Amyand  foon  tried  it  in  fuch  cafes, 
gnd  found  it  fuccefsful  in  {'even.  Mr.  John  Douglas 
confirmed  this  by  the  hiftory  of  a  patient  of  his,  which 
he  publiffied  in  » 732  »  anc^  Mr.  Shipton  foon  after  re¬ 
lated  his  fuccefs  by  this  medicine,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr.  Rufliworth  and  Mr.  Amyand  confirmed  its  ufe  to 
moitifications  from  an  internal  caufe  ;  the  former  thinks 
it  is  not  proper  in  all  cafes  of  that  kind,  particularly  where 
there  is  no  intermiffion  in  the  fever.  Mr.  Douglas  feems 
to  think  it  will  fucceed  in  all  mortifications.  All  thefe 
three  gentlemen  gave  half  a  dram  for  a  dofe  every  fourth 
hour.  Mr.  Shipton  increafed  the  dofc  to  two  fcruples, 
and  gave  it  while  the  fever  continued.  He  propofed  to 
have  it  tried  in  nomx,  phagedense,  herpes,  or  other  chi— 
ronion  ulcers. 

Some  call  the  gentian- root  the  European  quinquina ,  be¬ 
cause  good  againft  intermitting  fevers.  The  fea-fidc  beech 
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of  Jamaica,  or  Cinchona  Carribrea  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  JefuitS  bark,  produced  in  Jamaica  and  the 
Carribeeiflands,  which,  together  with  its  virtues,  has  lately 
been  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr.  Wright,  who  has  found 
it  very  efficacious  in  the  dangerous  remittent  fevers  of 
the  Weft  Indies;  and  it  has  lately  been  adminiftered  in 
London  in  intermittents,  in  which  it  has  effedleda  cure  as 
completely  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii. 
504.  Med.  Com.  vol.  v.  p.  398.  part  ii. 

Cortex  IVinteranus ,  or  JVinteri,  the  bark  of  a  tree  brought 
from  the  {freights  of  Magellan,  by  captain  Winter,  in  his 
voyage  with  fir  Francis  Drake,  in  1579.  Clufius  calls 
the  tree,  Magellanic  a  aromatica  arbor .  See  Winter  s 
bark.  The  bark  is  aromatic,  and  found  of  good  ufe  at  fea 
againft  the  fcurvy  :  half  a  dram  of  it,  boiled  with  fome 
carminative  feeds,  fweats  and  relieves  fcorbutic  patients. 

It  has  alfo  proved  an  antidote  againft  a  poifonous  fort  of 
feal,  called  a  fea  lion ,  frequent  in  thofe  parts. 

*The  bark  fold  in  the  fhops  under  the  name  of  cortex  Win. 
teranus ,  or  wild  cinnamon,  Dr.  Sloane  obferves,  is  not 
the  true  cortex  IP  interanus  ;  they  grow  on  different  trees, 
and  in  different  countries,  and  their  appearance  is  very 
different :  yet  are  they  fo  like  in  tafte,  th3t  he  thinks 
they  may  be  ufed  as  fuccedaneums  to  each  other.  Ihe 
botanical  charatflers  of  this  latter  are  thefe  :  the  ttp 
about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  thigh,  rifing  about  twe  ^ 
or  thirty  feet  high,  having  many  branches  and  twi>g^ 
hanging  downwards,  making  a  very  comely  top.  1  he 
bark  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  outward  and  inward. 
The  outward  bark  is  as  thin  as  a  milled  (hilling,  of  a 
whitifh  afh  or  grey  colour,  with  fome  white  fpots  here 
and  there  on  it,  and  feveral  (hallow  furrow's  of  a  darker 
colour,  running  varioufly  through  it,  and  making  it 
rough  ;  its  tafte  is  aromatic.  The  inward  bark  is  much 
thicker  than  cinnamon,  being  equal  in  thicknefs  to  a 
milled  crown-piece,  fmooth,  of  a  whiter  colour  than  the 
outward,  of  a  much  more  biting  and  aromatic  tafte, 
fomething  like  that  of  cloves,  and  not  glutinous  like 
cinnamon,  but  dry  and  crumbling  between  the  teeth. 
The  leaves  come  out  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  with¬ 
out  any  order,  (landing  on  inch-long  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  each  of  them  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad 
near  the  end  wheie  broadeft,  and  roundifti,  being  narrow 
at  the  beginning,  and  thence  increafing  in  breadth  to 
near  its  end,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  ffiining  and 
fmooth,  without  any  inciffures  about  its  edges,  and 
fomewhat  refembling  the  leaves  of  bay  or  laurocerafus. 
The  ends  of  the  twigs  are  branched  into  bunches  of 
flowers,  ftanding  fomewhat  like  umbels,  each  of  which 
has  a  foot-ftalk,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  calyx  made  up 
of  fome  foliola,  within  which  (land  five  fcarlet  or  purple 
petala,  and  within  them  a  large  flylus..  To  thefe  fol¬ 
low  fo  many  cauliculated  berries  of  the  bignefs  of  a  large 
pea,  roundifti,  green,  and  containing  within  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  pale  green  thin  pulp,  four  black  (billing  feeds,  or 
acini,  of  an  irregular  figure. 

All  the  parts  of  this  tree,  when  frefti,  are  very  hot,  aro¬ 
matic,  and  biting  to  the  tafte,  which  is  fo  troublefome  as 
fometimes  to  need  a  remedy  from  fair  water.  It  grows 
in  the  low-iand,  or  favanna- woods,  in  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
and  other  Carribee  iflands. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  what  is  chiefly  in  ufe,  both  in  the 
plantations  of  the  Englifh  between  the  tropics,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  in  F.urope,  and  is  without  any  difficulty, 
cured  by  only  cuting  off  the  bark,  and  letting  it  dry  in  the 
fhade. 

The  people  of  the  Weft  Indies  rife  it  inftead  of  all  other 
fpices,  being  thought  very  good  to  confume  the  immo¬ 
derate  humidities  of  the  llomach,  help  digeflion,  expel 
wind,  &c. 

It  is  likewife,  as  well  there  as  in  Europe,  thought  a  very 
good  remedy  againft  the  fcurvy,  and  to  cleanfe  and  invi¬ 
gorate  the  blood,  being  among  the  apothecaries  and  drug- 
gifts  of  London  ufed  for  thofe  purpofes  under  this  name, 
though  differing  from  the  true  cortex  IVinteranus,  as  before 
obferved.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  666. 

Cortex  capparis.  See  Caper. 

Cortex  cerebri ,  the  cortical ,  or  cineritious  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  This  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  brain  and  cere¬ 
bellum  ;  or  that  part  immediately  under  the  pia  mater  \ 
fo  called,  becaufe  of  its  inverting  the  inner  or  medullary 
part,  as  a  bark'does  a  tree. 

The  fame  is  alfo  called  the  cineritious  fubjlance ,  from  its 
greyifh  or  afh-colour.  f 

Archangelo  Piccolomini,  a  Ferrarefe,  firft  introduced  this 
divifion  of  the  brain  into  cortical  or  cineritious,  and  me¬ 
dullary  or  fibrous  fubftance,  in  the  year  1526. 

The  cortical  fubftance  is  more  foft  and  moilt  than  the  me¬ 
dullary  ;  and  follows  or  attends  it  through  all  its  promi¬ 
nences  and  finufes.  It  is  formed  from  the  minute 
branches  of  the  carotid  arteries,  interwoven  in  the  me¬ 
ninges,  and  thence  continued  hither  in  infinitely  fine 
ramifications. 
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Moft  anatomifts,  after  Malpighi,  agree  in  its  being  glan- 
dulous,  and  that  the  medullary  paits  are  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  thereof;  Pvuyfch  alone  excepted  ;  who,  from  his  ad¬ 
mirable  fkill  in  injeftions,  and  the  difeoveries  he  has  made 
thereby,  maintains  that  it  has  nothing  glandular  in  it ;  and 
others  have  fince  adopted  this  opinion. 

CORTIN,  in  Fortification .  See  Curtin. 

CORTUSA,  in  Botany.  See  Bear's  Ear  Sanicle. 

CORU,  in  Botany ,  arbuto  vel  male  auretz  fimilis  I.  B.  Luji- 
tanis  herba  Malabarica.  This  is  a  dwarf-tree  like  the 
quince-tree,  with  leaves  like  it,  and  a  yellow  flower, 
having  little  or  no  fmell;  but  Garcias  makes  it  have 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  peach-tree,  and  a  white  flower 
fmelling  like  the  periclymenum.  1  he  bark  of  the  root 
is  of  a  watery  green,  light  and  thin,  and  if  broken  or 
wounded,  diftils  a  copious  milky  juice;  more  ropy  and 
vifeid  than  .what  flows  from  the  macer;  infipid,  if  not  a 
little  bitterifh,  cold  and  drying,  but  more  drying  than 
cold. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  both  pagans  and  Chriftians, 
make  much  ufe  of  the  liquor  of  the  green  bark,  though 
it  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  on  account  of  its  fur- 
prifing  effedls  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes,  as  in  the  lientery, 
diarrhoea,  and  dyfentery,  from  whatever  caufe  they  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  dofe  is  feven  ounces  in  the  morning,  and  as 
many  in  the  evening,  if  neceffity  require  it ;  but  becaufe 
the  juice  is  bitter  and  unfavoury,  they  wafli  their  mouths 
with  whey,  after  taking  it.  James. 

CORVET,  or  Curvet,  from  the  Italian  corbetto,  a  crow , 
in  the  Manege ,  an  air,  refembling  the  hops  of  a  crow, 
•in  which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  railed  higher  than  in, the 
demi-volt ;  being  a  kind  of  leap  up  and  a  little  forwards, 
wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  his  fore-legs  at  once,  equally- 
advanced  (when  he  is  going  ftrait  forward,  and  not  in  a 
circle) ;  and  as  his  fore-legs  are  falling,  he  immediately 
raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  advanced  ;  and  not  one  before 
the  other  :  fo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once; 
and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  maiks  but  twice  with 
them. 

This  air  is  performed,  in  equal  time  and  meafure,  by 
keeping  the  horfe  in,  and  with  a  good  and  juft  appuy  ; 
the  rider  keeping  himfelf  ftrait,  and  well  ftretched  down 
in  the  faddle,  and  lifting  his  hand  about  three  fingers 
breadth  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  with  his  body  a 
little  forward,  and  putting  no  ftrefs  on  his  legs. 

There  are  three  adlions  to  be  ufed  in  making  curvets ; 
thefe  are  to  raife  the  horfe,  by  the  aflion  of  the  hand, 
to  fupport  him  while  he  is  in  the  air,  and  to  make  him  go 
forward,  while  he  is  off  the  ground. 

Plorfes  that  are  very  dull,  or  very  fiery,  are  improper 
for. curvets  ;  this  being  the  moft  difficult  air  they  can 
make,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in  the 
rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horfe,  to  perform  it. 
See  Berenger’s  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 17,  &c. 
Some  derive  the  term  from  the  Spanifh  corva,  fignifying 
the  bock  at  the  hinder  leg,  becaufe  the  horfe  bends  his 
hocks,  and  throws  his  weight  upon  them. 

CORVINA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Guatucusa. 
CORVINDUM  nella.  See  Nell  a  corvindum. 
CORVINUS  lapis,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  the  belemnites ;  but  by  others  to  a  very  different 
body  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  oval  figure,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  and  in  the  middle  of 
tire  concave  fide  there  arifes  a  tubercle  :  this  is  faid  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  fifh  ;  and  it  is  very  poffible 
that  the  authors  may  mean  by  this  no  other  than  our 
crab’s  eyes. 

CORVIPETA  avis,  in  Ornithology.  See  GuiTGUrT. 
CORVO,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  many  call  the  um¬ 
bra,  or  chromis  of  authors,  a  large  fea-fifh,  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  while  young,  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Italy.  . 

CORUS,  Omer,  LIomer,  or  Chomer,  in  the  Jewi/h 
Antiquities,  a  meafure  containing  ten  baths,  or  feventy- 
five  gallons,  and  five  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid, 
and  thirty-two  pecks  and  one  pint,  as  a  meafure  for  things 
dry.  The  corus  or  omer ,  was  moft  commonly  a  meafure 
for  things  dry,  and  the  greateft  that  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  ten  ephas, 
or  thirty  fata  or  feahs.  Corus  is  the  moft  ufual  term 
in  the  hiftorical  writers,  and  omer  or  chomer  among  the 
prophets. 

Coro  s  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  writers  for  eight  bufh- 
els,  or  a  quarter  ;  decern  coros  tritici ,  five  decern  quarteria. 
CORUSCATION,  glittering,  or  flafhing,  a  gleam  of  light 
emitted  from  any  thing. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  ffafh  of  lightning  nimbly 
darting  down  from  the  clouds,  in  time  of  thunder. 
There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufcations,  or 
fparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifible  not  only  in 
the  dark,  but  at  noon  day,  and  that  from  two  liquors  ac¬ 
tually  cold.  The  method  is  this  :  fifteen  grains  of  the 
folid  phofphorus  are  to  be  melted  in  about  a  dram  of  wa- 
9  ter ; 
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ter ;  when  this  is  cold  pour  upon  it  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  let  thefe  be  fhaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firft 
heat,  and  afterwards  they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in 
great  numbers,  which  will  adhere  like  fo  many  liars  to 
the  fides  of  the  glafs,  and  continue  burning  a  confid?r- 
able  time  ;  after  this,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  be  poured  in  without  lhaking  the  phial,  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  of  itfelf  take  fire,  and  burn  very  furiouily.  The 
veflel  fliould  be  large,  and  open  at  the  top.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  150.  See  Inflammability. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by  means  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  manner.  Take1 
a  glafs  body,  capable  of  holding  three  quarts ;  put  into 
this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
common  water:  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces  or  more  of  clean 
iron  filings  ;  upon  this  an  ebullition,  and  white  vapours, 
will  arife  :  then  prefent  a  lighted  candle  to  the  mouth  ol 
the  vefiel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire,  and  afford  a 
bright  fulmination,  or  flafh,  like  lightning.  Applying 
the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral  times,  the  effecd  will 
always  be  the  fame  •,  and  fometimes  the  fire  will  fill  the 
•whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and  even  circulate  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  liquor,  and  at  others  it  will  only  reacl^a  little 
way  down  its  neck.  The  great  caution  to'  be  ufed  in  this 
experiment  is  the  making  the  matter  of  a  proper  heat  ; 
for,  if  too  cold,  few  vapours  will  arife,  and  if  made  too 
hot,  they  will  afcenri  too  faff,  and  will  only  take  fire  in 
the  neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarBa  e  corujta 

tion.  '  *  f  4 

CORUSCATULA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by 
Mr.  Lhuyd  to  a  fpecies  of  fofftle  plant  of  the  Tern- 
kind,  which  that  gentleman  happened  to  find  covered 
with  a  fliining  or  glofly  coat.  ti  % 

CORVUS,  in  Ornithology  the  crow ,  or  raven.  In  the  Lin- 
ntean  fyftem  of  Zoology ,  this  makes  a  diftinfi:  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  the>V^»  tlie  diftinguifhing  'charac¬ 
ter  of  which  are,  that  the  bill  is  convex  and  dha|p,  the 
noftrils  covered  with  recumbent  bridles,  the  tdngUe  car¬ 
tilaginous  and  bifid,  and  the  feet  formed  for  walking. 
Of  this  genus  are  the  crow,  raven,  jack-daw, 
&  c. 

Corvus,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Paulus  Jovius  to 
the  faber ,  or  doree. 

Corvus,  in  Antiquity ,  a  machine  invented  by  the  Romans 
at  the  time  of  their  wars  in  Sicily,  when  they  ffrd  en¬ 
gaged  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  According  to  Polybius, 
the  corvus  was  framed  after  this  manner. 

On  the  prow  of  their  fhips  they  ere&ed  a  round  piece  of 
timber  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  twelve 
feet  in  length,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  block,  or  pul¬ 
ley;  round  this  piece  of  timber  was  a  platform  of  boards 
four  feet  in  length,  which  was  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  well  framed  and  fadened  with  iron ;  the  entrance 
was  longways,  and  it  was  moveable  round  the  aforefaid 
upright  piece  of  timber,  and  could  alfo  be  hoided  up 
and  down  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  :  about  this  frame 
was  a  fort  of  parapet,  knee  high,  which  was  defended 
with  upright  bais  of  iron,  {harp  at  the  ends,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which, 
and  a  pulley,  or  tackle,  it  was  hoided  and  lowered  at 
pleafure  ;  with  this  moveable  gallery, 'they  boarded  the 
enemies  {hip  (when  they  did  not  lie  fide  by  fide)  fome¬ 
times  on  their  bow,  and  fometimes  on  the  after-part  of 
the  fhip  :  the  foldiers  keeping  the  bofs  of  their  bucklers 
level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet,  &c.  and  by  the  means 
of  this  new  engine  got  a  viftory  over  the  Carthaginians 
jn  their  firft  fea-fight  with  them,  though  the  enemy  were 
long  before  well  fkilled  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  Romans 
raw  and  ignorant. 

Corvus  Raven,  in  Aflronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are 
7;  in  Tycho’s  as  many;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  9. 
The  order,  names,  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes 
Sec.  whereof  are  as  follow. 
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Cor v U s aquaticus, Pelecanuscarbo^oiUum'X.XiS,  in  Ornithology;, 
the  name  given  by  authors  to  the  bird  commonly  knotyn, 
by  the  name  of  the  cormorant,  or  cqrvorant ,  on  account 
of  its  voracioufnefs,  which  is  owing  to  a  great  quantity 
of  fmall  worms  filling  its  inteftines,  and  caufing  a  very 
hidden  digeftion.  This  bird  has  a  rank  fwell,  difagree- 
able  form,  and  hoarfe  croaking  voice.  It  is  of  the  fize 
of  a  goofe,  and  is  of  a  very  deep  dufley  brown  on  the 
back,  with  feme  admixture  of  a  greenifh  glofs,  and 
white  on  the  belly  and  bread.  It  builds  not  only  among 
rocks1,  but  often  alfo  on  trees.  Thefe  birds  have  been 
trained  to  fifh,  and  are  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Tab.  of  Birds,  N9  9.  "y 

Corvus  aquaticus ,  the  waters  avert,  is  alfo  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  ac  acalotl,  a  very  beautiful  Mexi¬ 
can  water-bird,  of  a  fhining,  greenifh,  blackifh,  and  pur- 
plifli  hue.  It  feeds  oil  fifli,  and  is  eaten,  but  is  of  a  coarfe 
and  fijfhy  tafte.  .  0 

Corvus  aquat'mu  myrior,\n  Ornithology^  a  name  by  which  Mr. 
Ray  has  very  properly  called  a  bird  common  on  our 
northern  coafts,  and  called  there  the  shagge,  andin  fome 
places  the  crane,  it  being  a  genuine  fpecies  of  cormorant. 

Corvus  cornutus,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  by  which  fome  have 
called  the  Indian  raven,  with  the  horned  beak,  more 
ufually  called  the  RHiNOCEROsT/rT. 

Corvus  fuviatilis,  the  river-raven,  a  name  given  by  fome 

✓  writers  to  a  very  remarkable  bird  of  the  Philippine  iflanda 

'  refembling  the  common  raven,  but  heing  of  the  amphi¬ 
bious  kind.  It  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  place  caf- 
fili,  or  colocolo. 

Corvus  Indicus,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  a  bird  of  the  ra¬ 
ven  kind,  very  common  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  very 
large,  and  armed  with  a  very  ftrong  beak  and  claws;  it; 
does  not  feed  on  carrion,  as  our  raven,  but  eats  the  nut¬ 
megs,  and  does  vaft  damage  in  deftroying  that  fruit. 
Its  fiefh  is  very  delicate,  and  has  plainly  the  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour  of  its  food.  Ray’s  Ornithol.  p.  86. 

Corvus  fylvaiicus,  the  wood-raven,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name 
of  a  bird  deferibed  by  Gefner,  and  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lughby  to  be  no  other  than  the  coracias ,  or  pyrrhocor ax  % 
but,  if  rightly  deferibed,  it  differs  effentially  from  that 
bird  in  fize,  and  in  having  a  creft  on  its  head.  Gefner 
fays,  it  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  hen  ;  it  appears  at 
a  diftance  of  a  deep  black,  but,  when  viewed  nearer, 
and  in  the  funfhine,  it  appears  of  a  fine  gloffy  green  ;  its 
tail  is  fliort;  its  toes  very  long,  and  not  webbed;  and  it 
has  a  creft  on  its  heacl.  It  feeds  on  frogs,  fifh,  and  other 
fmall  animals,  and  builds  in  the  ruins  of  old  buildings, 
and  lays  two  or  three  eggs.  They  fly  very  high  ;  the 
young  ones  are  accounted  a  very  well-tafted  food.  Ray’^ 
Ornithol.  p.  566, 

CoRvp's fifeis,  the  crow-fijh,  a  river-flfli  Qf  the  ciiUB-hW, 
common  in  Italy,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and 
called  by  Gefner,  capita  fuviatilis  rapax >  and  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  roppe.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than  fix  or 
feven  pounds  weight :  it  is  an  extremely  rapacious  fifh, 
not  lefs  fo  than  the  pike,  and  very  frequently  chafes  its 
prey  fo  hard  as  to  drive  them  out  upon  the  bank,  and 
in  that  cafe,  he  ufually  follows  them  alfo,  and  both  are 
frequently  taken,  ftranded  together.  It  is  caught  at  all 
.  feafons  of  the  year,  but  never  in  any  great  abundance  ^ 
it  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifh.  Gefner  de  Pifc.  p. 
1267. 

CORYBANTES,  in  Antiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele,  who  dan¬ 
ced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  drums.  See 
CrotaLum.  Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  16.  ver.  8. 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a  beautiful  de- 
feription  of  them  :  reprefenting  them  as  madmen.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  poflefTed  with 
the  fpirit  of  Corybantes,  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  found 
of  a  flute,  were  feized  with  an  enthufiafm,  and  loft  the 
ufe  of  their  reafon.  And  hence,  the  Greeks  ufe  the 
word  xopuSavre/y,  to  corybantize,  to  fignify  a  perfon’s  be¬ 
ing  tranfported,  or  poflefTed  with  a  devil.  §ee  Enthu¬ 
siasm.  A . 

Some  fay,  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs  $  and  that 
it  is  on  thifeiccount  Catullus,  in  his  Atys,  always  ufes 
feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeaking  of  them. 
Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  foil  of  Jafon, 
and  Cybele,  pafling  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle  Darda-t 
nus,  there  inftituted  the  worfhip  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  priefts.  Strabo  re¬ 
lates  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  thg  Corybantes  were 
children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and  the  fame  with  the 
Cabiri.  Others  fay,  the  word  has  its  origin  from  this 
that  the  Corybantes  always  walked  dapeipg  (if  the  expref- 
fion  may  be  allowed)  or  tofling  the  head,  KOfoxTovrcf 
fictivoetv. 

CORYB4NTICA,  a  feftival  held  in  Crete,  in  memory  of 
the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when  he  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  that  ifland,  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  would 
have  devoured  him. 

1 1  R  CORYCEUM, 
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CORYCEUM,  in  Antiquity ,  that  part  of  the  gymnafium, 
where  people  undreffed.  It  was  otherwife  called  apo- 
dyterion. 

CORYCUS, whence  CoHycomachta, 'among  the  Greeks, 
a  kind  of  exercife  with  the  hand-ball.  The  fize  Of  the 
ball,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  prepared,  were 
adapted  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  thofe  who  ufed  it.  It 
was  fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  thrown  off  with 
different  degrees  of  force,  fo  thac  on  its  return  it  might 
aft  with  proportionable  violence.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  phyficians  as  a  falutary  exercife.  Hoffman. 

CORYDALEPODIUM,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  delphinium ,  or  larkfput. 

CORYDALES,  in  Botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  frag- 
menta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

CORYDALIUM,  or  Corydalis,  a  name  ufed  by  fomfe 
authors  for  the  fumaria ,  or  fumitory,  a  red-flowered  little 
plant,  improperly  called  by  fome  mayweed. 

CORYLUS.  See  Hazle. 

CORYMBIFEROUS  plants ;  thefe  are  diftinguffhed  into 
fuch  as  have  a  radiate  flower :  as,  the  flos  folis,  calen¬ 
dula,  &c.  and  fuch  as  have  a  naWflower:  as,  the  abro- 
taneum  foemina,  eupatorium,  and  artemifia;  to  which 
are  added  the  corymbiferis  offines,  or  thofe  akin  hereunto  ; 
fuch  as  fcabious,  dipfacus,  carduus,  and  the  like. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  Antiquity ,  an  ornament  of  hair  worn 
by  the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  corymbus. 

Corymbium,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fynge- 
nejia  monogamia  clafs  :  the  calyx  is  prifmatic,  confiding  of 
two  leaves,  and  a  Angle  flower ;  the  corolla  is  regular, 
and  monopetalous.  It  contains  one  feed,  crowned  with 
wool-like  down. 

CORYMBUS,  in  the  general,  fignifies  the  top  or  fummit 
of  any  thing;  but  among  the  ancient  botanifts  it  was 
particularly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  bunches  or  clufteis  of 
ivy-berries,  &c. 

Some  alfo  call  the  top  of  the  ftalk  of  a  plant,  when  fo 
fubdivided,  and  adorned  with  flowers  or  fruits  as  to 
make  a  round  fpherical  figure,  by  this  name  ;  as  the  tops 
of  leeks,  onions,  and  the  like:  others  confound  the  wore 
with  umbella ,  which  expreffes  the  flowery  tops  of  fuch 
plants  as  have  their  branches  and  flowers  fpread  round, 
into  the  form  of  what  the  women  now  call  an  umbrella. 
But  among  the  modern  botanifts,  corymbus  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  a  compound  difeous  flower,  whofe  feeds  are  not  pap- 
pous,  or  winged  with  down  :  luch  are  the  flowers  of  dai¬ 
ries,  common  marigold,  &c. 

Mr.  Ray,  therefore,  makes  a  diftinft  genus  of  plants  of 
fuch  as  have  a  compound  difeous  flower,  but  without  any 
downy  wings  to  carry  off  their  feeds. 

CORYPHA,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  Linnseus  calls  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  clafs  of  palma,  called  codda  panna 
in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  the  charafters  of  which  are 
thefe :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  the  whole  compound 
fpatha-,  the  flower  is  divided  into  three  obtufe,  oval  feg- 
ments,  which  ftand  in  an  expanded  form ;  the  ftamina 
are  fix  pointed  filaments,  which  are  longer  than  the 
flower,  with  antherie  growing  to  them  ;  the  germen  of 
the  piftil  is  roundiih ;  the  ftyle  is  fubulated  and  fhort ; 
the  ftigma  Ample  ;  the  fruit  is  a  large  unilocular  berry, 
containing  a  large  hard  feed. 

CORYPHiENA,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fifh  of  the  malacopterygious  kind,  of  the  thoracic  order 
in  the  Linnsean  fyflem,  the  charafters  of  which  are 
thefe:  the  branchioftege  membrane  contains  on  each 
fide  five  bones,  befides  two  others  which  lie  under  the 
bony  coverings  of  the  gills,  and  cannot  be  feen.  The 
fins  are  feven  in  number,  one  upon  the  back,  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  head  is  very  ob¬ 
tufe  at  the  end,  or,  as  it  were,  perpendicularly  decli 
vious  from  the  vertex  to  the  mouth;  the  head  and  body 
are  both  fomewhat  compreffed. 
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Signs  of  a  coryza.  This  difeafe  is  generally  preceded  by 
an  itching,  and  by  fneezing  ;  fometimes  by  what 
called  a  gravedo,  a  congeftion  of  matter  w 
tion  ;  this  is  followed  by  rhe  excretion  of 
vifeous  matter  by  the  noftnis  and  mouth,  and  fometimes 
by  the  eyes  5  the  more  thin  and  acrid  this  matter  is,  the 
more  feverely  it  affefts  the  part  thiough  which  it  is  eva¬ 
cuated,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  attended  with  a  lenfation 
of  pain  and  foretiefs  in  them. 

Caufes.  The  general  caufes  of  thefe  defluxions,  are  the 
obftruftion  orfupprelhon  of  natural  or  cuftomary  evacua¬ 
tions,  the  cold  and  moift  temperature  of  the  air,  01  a 
fudden  chilling  of  the  body  in  a  hot  and  moiit  place  : 
the  leaving  oft  a  copious  ufe  of  tobacco,  and  the  abide 
of  fnuff,  or  other  fternutatory  powders.  Io  thefe  are  to 
be  added,  every  thing  that  impedes  natural  pei  fpiration, 
and  fometimes  fupprellions  of  urine. 

Prognojlics.  The  fimple  coryza  and  gravedo  are  attended 
with  no  great  danger,  not  even  when  they  are  ot  long 
{landing,  provided  that  the  conftitution  be  flrong  and 
healthy  in  other  refpefts.  But  this  is  not  trje  caie  111  old 
and  weak  people  ;  for  in  thefe,  this  continual  defluxion 
upon  the  head  too  often  brings  on  vertiginous  complaints, 
and  fometimes  paralytic,  and  even  apopleftic  diforders, 
or  elfe  afthmas,  and  fuflocative  catarrhs,  ate  the  conle- 
quence  :  and  if  this  matter,  fo  copioufly  lecreted  from 
the  blood,  be  thrown  upon  the  lungs,  it  may  occafion 
exulcerations,  and  even  a  true  phthilis. 

Method  of  cure.  This  is  a  difeafe  which  few  people  trou¬ 
ble  a  phyfician  about,  being  ufually  leit  to  nature  ;  but 
it  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  do  great 
fervice,  and,  ufually,  wholly  to  remove  the  complaint  ; 
which,  even  where  it  is  not  attended  with  danger,  is  lo 
far  troublefome,  as  that  any  one  would  wifh  to  be  rid  of 
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Proper  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  epilpaftics, 
ries,  <5cc.  are  ufual  in  cafes  of  coryzas. 

When  the  defluxion  is  very  violent,  Stahl  recommends 
the  ufe  of  gentle  diaphoretics,  and  of  a  powder  compofed 
of  cinnabar,  and  a  gentle  opiate,  lti  cales  where  the 
matter  of  a  coryza  is  very  acrid,  and  there  is  a  violent 
pain  in  the  head,  the  external  ufe  of  camphor  is  of  great 
lervice  ;  it  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  temples  ; 
and  the  patient  fhould  at  the  fame  time  take  internally 
powders  compofed  of  nitre  and  the  common  abforbents, 
and  diaphoretic  antimony,  and  afterwards  fhould  take 
fome  gentle  purges,  and  frequently  bathe  the  feet  in 
warm  water.  See  Infant. 

COS,  in  Medicine.  See  Whetstone. 

Cos,  whetftone,  in  ISatural  Hijlory ,  a  genus  of  fand-ftones, 
con  ft  fling  of  fragments  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  fub- 
opake,  and  granulated.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  which  are  ufed  for  mill -Jfones,  &e. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by  means  of  a 
fieve. 

The  word  comes  from  xcenuvcv,  cribrum,  a  fteve  and 
uavxenx,  divination. 

The  fieve  being  fufpended,  after  rehearfing  a  formula  of 
words,  it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only  ;  and  the 
names  of  the  parties  fufpefted,  repeated  ;  he  at  whofe 
name  the  fieve  turns,  trembles  or  (hakes,  is  reputed  guilty 
of  the  evil  in  queflion. 

This  muff  be  a  very  ancient  praftice  :  Theocritus,  in  his 
third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  fkilful  in  it.  It 
was  fometimes  alfo  praftifed  by  fufpending  the  fieve  by  a 
thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of  fheers,  giv¬ 
ing  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before,  the  parties 
fufpefted:  in  which  lafl  manner,  cofeinomancy  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  appears  from  Iheo- 
critus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out  perfons  un¬ 
known,  but  alfo  to  difeover  the  fecrets  of  thole  that  were 
known. 
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There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  enumerated  by  Ar-  1  COSCYLIUM,  in  Natuia  Hi  o>y,  a  »a  g  y 
tedi,  and  twelve  by  Linnxus.  of  the  old  writers  to  the  kermes  the  true  nature  of  wind* 

DRYPHZEUS,  in  the  Ancient  Tragedy ,  was  the  chief  or  they  did  not  know,  but  fuppofed  n  to  be  a  ort  of  ka- 
leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  chorus.  brous  excrefcence,  formed  o  t  re  a  un  a  j 

The  word  is  formed  from  xopv£w,  tip  of  the  head .  tree,  and  of  the  nature  of  t  e  ga  s  o  -  an 

The  coryphaus  fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  other  trees.  f  .  .  •  . 

took  part  in  the  aftion,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  CO-SECANT,  in  Geometry, the  secant  o  an  r  ,  ic 

drama,  during  the  courfe  ol  the  acts 


Hence  corypheeus  has  paffed  into  a  general  name  for  the 
chief  or  principal  of  any  company,  corporation,  feft,  opi¬ 
nion,  &c. 

Thus,  Euftatius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  coryphaus  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryphaus  of 
the  Stoics. 

CORYPHE,  in  Medical  Writers ,  is  ufed  for  the  crown  of 
the  head  ;  as  alfo  for  the  interior  extremity  of  the  fingers 
next  the  nails. 

CORYZA,  in  Medicine,  a  running  at  the  nofe ;  or  a  de- 
fluxion  of  fharp  ferous  humours  from  the  glands  of  the 
bead  ;  arifing  from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,’  or 

catching  of  cold. 


arch  is  the  complement  of  another  arch  to  90  degrees. 
COSENAGE,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  trcfail, 
that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  ot  the  befail,  or  great 
grandfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of  certain 
lands  or  tenements,  dies;  a  flranger  enters  and  abates; 
then  (hall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of  cofenage ;  the  form  of 
which  fee  in  Fitzh.  Nat.  Br.  fol.  221. 

COSENING,  in  Law ,  an  offence  whereby  any  thing  is 
done  deceitfully,  in,  or  out  of,  contrafts,  which  cannot 
be  fitly  termed  by  any  efpecial  name.  In  the  civil  law> 
it  is  called  Jiellionatus.  See  STEllionate. 

COSHERING,  in  the  Feudal  Cujloms,  a  kind  of  right  of 
the  lords  to  lie,  and  feaft  themielves,  and  their  followers,- 
at  their  tenants  houfes. 

7  We 
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We  find  this  term  in  Harris’s  Lexicon  Technlcum,  and 
in  Jacobs’  Law  Didlionary,  which  laft  quotes  Spelman 
of  parliaments  MSS.  for  it.  The  word  coffering  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Englilh  cojhe ,  a  cot,  or 
cottage. 

CO-SINE,  is  the  right  sine  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  com¬ 
plement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 

COSMETIC,  from  noa-neiv,  to  adorn,  a  term  in  Bhyfie,  ufed 
for  any  medicine,  preparation,  or  means,  employed  to 
beautify  and  tmbellilh  the  face,  and  preferve  or  improve 
the  complexion  •,  as  cerufs,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  fu- 
cufes,  walhes,  cold  creams,  lip-falves,  &c.  See  Wa¬ 
ter. 

The  Indians  ufe  the  water  of  green  cac AO-nuts  as  a 
grand  cofmetic,  which  wonderfully  improves  their  com¬ 
plexion. 

COSMICAL,  fomething  that  refers,  or  has  a  relation  to  the 
world  ;  in  Greek  xoa-fxof. 

Cosmical  aJpeS 7,  among  AJlrologers ,  is  the  ASrECT  of  a 
planet  with  refpedt  to  our  earth. 

Co  smical  qualities  are  ufed  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  fyftematical  ones.  . 

Though,  in  confidering  the  qualities  of  natural  bodies, 
we  ufually  only  take  in  the  powers  any  particular  one 
has  of  adiing  on,  or  its  capacity  of  fullering  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  another,  wherewith  it  is  obferved  to  have  feme 
manifeft  commerce,  by  a  communication  of  impreffions; 
yet  there  may  be  federal  alterations  to  which  it  may  be 
liable,  not  barely  on  account  of  thofe  qualities  prefumed 
to  be  evidently  inherent  in  it,  nor  of  the  refpedts  it  bears 
to  thofe  other  particular  bodies,  whereto  it  feems  mani- 
feftly  related  ;  there  may  be  many  unheeded  agents, 
which  by  unperceived  means  have  great  operations  on 
the  body  we  confider,  and  work  fuch  changes  in  it,  as  are 
not  otherwife  to  be  accounted  for.  And  thefe  are  what 
Mr.  Boyle  calls  cofmical,  or  f/flematical  qualities. 

To  account  for  thefe  cofmical  qualities,  the  fame  author 
propofes  fome  cofm’qal  fufpicions,  as  to  fome  unobferved 
laws  and  orders  of  nature  ;  and  refers  them  principally  to 
the  adlion  of  certain, effluvia  hitherto  unobferved. 

Cosmical,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Ajlronomy,  to  exprefs  one  of  the 
poetical  rifings  of  a  liar. 

A  ftar  is  faid  to  rife  cofmically,  when  it  rifes  together  with 
the  fun  ;  or  with  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  wherein  the 
fun  then  abides. 

Cofmical  fetting  is,  when  a  ftar  fets  and  goes  down  in  the 
weft,  at  the  fame  time  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

But,  according  to  Kepler,  to  rife  or  fet  cofmically,  is  only 
to  afeend  above,  or  defeend  below,  the  horizon. 

COSMOGONY,  in  Phyfics,  fignifies  the  fcience  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of  xoop.oi,  the 
world,  and  ytivoyiaci,  /  am  born.  It  differs  from  cofmo- 
grophy,  which  is  the  fcience  of  the  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
fuppofing  it  formed,  and  in  the  ftate  in  which  we  behold 
it  ;  and  from  cofmology,  which  reafons  on  the  adlual  and 
peimanent  ftate  of  the  world  formed  as  it  now  is  ;  where¬ 
as  cojmogony  reafons  on  the  variable  ftate  of  the  world  at 
the  time  of  its  formation.  In  our  conjedlures  about  the 
formation  of  the  world  there  are  two  principles  which  we 
ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of.  1.  That  of  creation-,  for 
certainly  matter  could  not  give  itfelf  exiftence,  it  mult 
have  received  it.  2.  That  of  a  fupreme  intelligence  di¬ 
recting  this  creation,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  matter,  in  confequence  of  which  this  world  was 
formed. 

COSMOGPvAPHY,  the  defeription  of  the  world  ;  or  the 
art  which  teaches  the  conftrudtion,  figure,  difpofition, 
and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  reprefenting  them  on  a  plane. 

The  word  comes  from  notT/sof,  ivorld ,  and  ypaipu,  1  de~ 
feribe. 

Cojmography  confifls  chiefly  of  two  parts.  Astronomy, 
which  fhews  the  ftrudlure  of  rhe  heavens,  and  the  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  liars;  and  geography,  which  {hews 
thofe  of  the  ear.h. 

COSMOLABE,  from  xocrpco;,  nor  Id,  and  *.ap/.Gavu,  I  take , 
an  ancient  mathematical  inftrumtnt,  ferving  to  meafure 
diftances,  both  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth. 

The  cofmolabe  is  in  great  meafure  the  fame  with  the  aftro- 
labe.  It  is  alfo  called  pantacofm,  or  the  univerfal  injlru- 
ment,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatife  written  exprefly  upon 
it,  printed  in  16 1 2. 

COSMOLOGY,  from  world,  and  difeourfe , 

the  fcience  of  the  world  in  general.  This  Wolfius  calls 
general ,  or  tranfccnd.ntal  cofmology,  and  has  written  a  trea¬ 
tife  on  the  fubjedt,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  explain 
how  the  world  arifes  from  fimple  fubilances;  and  treats 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  modifications  of  mate¬ 
rial  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  of  the  perfedtion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  or¬ 
der  and  courfe  of  nature.  Wolf.  Cofmologia  Genera- 
lis,  Francfort,  &  Leipfic,  1731.4(0. 
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COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed  living,  or  place 
of  abode  ;  or  a  man  who  is  a  ftranger  no-where. 

The  word  comes  from  xocrp/.o';,  mundus ,  and  nsoM;,  city. 

One  of  the  ancient  philosophers  being  interrogated  what 
countryman  he  was,  anfwered  he  was  a  cofmopolitc ,  i.  e. 
an  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  the  world.  **  I  prefer,  fays  an- 
“  other  philofopher,  my  family  to  myfelf,  my  country 
l<t  to  my  family,  and  the  human  kind  to  my  country.” 

COSSART,  or  CoJJet  Lamb,  in  Hufbandry,  is  a  lamb  left 
by  its  dam’s  dying,  before  it  is  capable  of  {Lifting  for  it- 
felf:  or  a  lamb  taken  from  a  ewe  that  brings  feveral  at  a 
yeaningl  The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  a  colt,  calf)  &c. 

COSSE  degemjir,  an  older  ot  knighthood  inftituted  in  1 2 34* 
by  Lewis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Provence. 
The  motco  on  the  collar  of  this  order  was,  exaltat  humiles. 

COSTA  canina,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  plantago  quinquenervia,  of  narrow-leaved  plantaiu, 
commonly  called  ribwort. 

COSITE,  in  Anatomy.  See  Ribs. 

COSTAL,  in  Anatomy.  There  are  eight  Vertebrae  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  coftales,  or  plcurites  ;  becaufe 
ferving  to  aiticulate  the  cejla\  or  ribs,  which  are  line^ 
with  the  pleura. 

Thefe  vertebra  are  the  eight  which  follow  the  fecond, 
called  the  axillary ;  and  are  therefore  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  to  the  tenth  inclufive. 

COSTARUM  deprejfores  pt  oprii,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given 
by  Douglas,  from  Cowper,  to  what  Albinus  affirms  to 
be  only  that  part  of  the  internal  intercostal  mufcles 
which  lie  neareft  the  ribs. 

Costarum  levatores ,  a  name  given  by  Steno,  Morgagni, 
and  others,  to  the  mufcles  of  the  ribs,  called  by  Albi¬ 
nus  the  levatores  breviores  cojlarum ,  and  by  others  the  fu- 
praco/ia’es,  the  fur  cojlnux  of  the  French. 

CGSTEENING.  See  Mineralogy. 

COSTS,  in  Law,  are  expen/a  litis,  recovered  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  a  fuit,  together  with  his  damages  :  and  if  the 
plaintiff  be  nonfuited  or  overthrown  by  lawful  trial  in 
any  adtion,  the  defendant  {hall  have  cojis.  4  Jac.  I. 
cap.  3.  Alfo  putting  off  trials,  infufficient  pleas,  &c. 
on  their  amendment,  are  liable  to  cojis. 

Cojis  are  allowed  in  chancery,  for  failing  to  make  anfwer 
to  a  bill  exhibited  ;  or  making  an  insufficient  anfwer  : 
and  if  a  firft  anfwer  be  certified  by  a  matter  to  be  infuf¬ 
ficient,  the  defendant  is  to  pay  401.  cofls ;  fl.  for  a  fe- 
c@rul  infufficient  anfwer;  4/.  for  a  third,  &c.  But  if  the 
anfwer  be  reported  good,  the  plaintiff'  {hall  pay  the  de¬ 
fendant  401.  cofls.  An  anfwer  is  not  to  be  hied  (until 
when  it  is  not  reputed  an  anfwer)  ImtU  cofls  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  not  anfwering,  are  paid.  Pradh  Attorn,  i  ed. 
p.  210.  212.  If  a  plaintiff  in  chancery  difmiffes  his  bill, 
or  the  defendant;  or  if  a  decree  be  obtained  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  cofls  are  allowed,  by  ftat.  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16. 
COSTIVENESS,  obflruftio  alvi,  in  Medicine,  a  preterna¬ 
tural  detention  of  the  excrements,  with  an  unfual  hard- 
nefs  and  drynefs  thereof  ;  and,  thence,  a  difficulty  of  dif- 
charging  them. 

This  is  oppofite  to  a  diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs. 

An  objiruflio  alvi  is  fometimes  idiopathic,  where  there 
is  no  othef  difeafe  concurring  to  it  :  fometimes  it  is 
fymptomatic,  and  depends  entirely  on  other  difeafes,  as 
on  fevers,  congeftions,  and  the  like. 

Costiveness,  Jigns  of.  rl  he  firft  and  moft  obvious  of 
thefe  is,  the  not  going  to  ftool  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-, 
four-hours;  this  is  ufually  fucceeded  by  a  dizzinefs,  and 
vertiginous  diforder  of  the  head,  painful  congeftions  of 
blood  about  the  head,  flatulencies,  oppreffion  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  ftraightnefs  and  anxiety  about  the  prtecoidia. 
Junker’s  Confp.  Med.  p.  590. 

Costiveness,  perfons  Jubjefi  to.  Men  of  fedentary,  and 
idle  lives,  are  more  fubjedt  than  others  to  this  complaint, 
efpecially  when  fubjedl  to  commotions  of  the  blood,  and 
of  a  dry  choleric  temperament,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjedt 
to  hypochondriac  affe&ions,  and  to  the  goat,  or  to  ne¬ 
phritic  complaints,  and  to  accute  fevers. 

CosTivenESs,  caitfes  of.  Thefe  are  obferved  by  writers' to 
be  of  two  kinds,  the  adlive,  and  the  paffive.  The  adlive 
caufe  is  a  certain  ftridture  which  comes  on  in  the  redlum 
in  many  different  diforders  J  as  in  the  ftone,  in  nephritic 
complaints,  and,  in  general,  ift  all  the  congeftions  of 
blood  towa’fds  the  upper  parrs  of  the  body.  What  is 
called  the  paffive  caufe  of  coflivenefs,  is  that  occafioned 
by  a  fort  of  fluggilhnefs  in  nature,  which  leaves  the  pe- 
riftaltic  motion  of  the  guts  too  languid,  on  occafion  of 
which  the  faeces  are  eafily  indurated  in  the  bowels.  The 
occafional  and  accidental  caufes  which  contribute  to  this 
induration  of  the  faeces  are  the  following  :  a  neglecling 
the  ufual  time  of  going  to  ftool,  and  checking  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendencies  and  motions  towards  it ;  an  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  body,  and  copious  fwears  ;  a  larger  quantity 
of  folid  food  taken  in  the  fiomach  than  i$  proper  for 
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the  quantity  of  fluids  (wallowed,  and  a  common  ufe  of 
fuch  food  as  is  dry  and  hard  of  digedion. 

Costiveness,  prognofics  in.  It  is  the  origin  of  a  great 
many  diforders  ;  and,  in  particular  cafes,  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  imminent  danger.  In  choleric  habits,  in  which 
perfons  are  fubjed  to  large  quantities  of  bilious  matter 
being  lodged  in  the  primes  vice,  cofivenejs  is  ufually  attend¬ 
ed  with  colics,  and  violent  heats.  The  indurated  excre¬ 
ments  alfo,  when  they  prefs  upon  the  veins  in  the  guts, 
very  often  prevent  the  circulation,  and,  by  that  means, 
Taring  on  dangerous  inflammations  in  the  parts;  and,  in 
general,  whatever  difeafe  is  attended  with  coftivenefs ,  is 

rendered  worfe,  and  more  violent  by  it. 

Costiveness,  method  of  treatment  in.  An  idiopathic  cof¬ 
tivenefs ,  when  grown  into  a  habit  by  long  fufterance,  is 
bed  cured  by  means  of  drinking  more  liquids  than  utual, 
and  giving  the  body  a  greater  fhare  of  motion,  but  this 
motion  mull,  by  no  means,  be  violent,  for,  that  always 
increafes  the  difeafe,  but  when  placid  and  eafy,  it  tends 
greatly  to  the  reftoring  the  peridaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels  to  its  proper  date,  lothis  it  is  to  be  added,  that 
many  people  have  redored  themfelves  from  this  didem- 
perature  to  a  good  date,  only  by  going  to  the  clofe-dool 
every  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  endeavouring  for  forne 
time,  but  without  great  violence,  to  force  a  dool ;  the 
confequence  of  a  continual  practice  of  this,  for  fome 
weeks  together,  has  brought  nature  to  exped  it,  and, 
in  fine,  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  always  to  have  faeces 
at  the  time  ready  to  be  difcharged.  The  eating  a  fmall 
piece  of  bread  with  a  large  quantity  of  butter  fpread  over 
it  every  day  before  dinner  and  fupper  is  alfo  a  good  cuf- 
tom  ;  and  purges  taken  every  fpring  and  autumn  are  a 
method  of  bringing  nature  into  a  proper  courfe.  When 
the  cafe  is  violent,  and  calls  for  the  adidance  of  medi¬ 
cine,  there  is  always  more  benefit  obtained  from  clyders 
than  from  purging  medicines  given  internally.  1  hefe 
lad  when  given,  mud  never  be  violent. 

In  a  fymptomatic  coftivenefs ,  the  primary  difeafe  is  always 
to  be  fird  regarded,  and  this  is,  generally,  not  a  little 
relieved  by  a  proper  removal  of  the  ccjlivenejs.  In  chro¬ 
nic  cafes,  the  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved  as  in  the 
cure  of  the  idiopathic  cojlivenefs ;  but  in  acute  cafes  re- 
courfe  is  to  be  had  to  clyders,  and  large  draughts  of  warm, 
and  weak  fluids,  fuch  as  barley-water  and  the  like. 

When  coftivenefs  is  attended  with  no  other  complaint,  but 
people  enjoy  their  perfed  health  with  it,  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  medicines,  nature  being  in  fome  conditutions 
habituated  to  it,  and  doing  well  with  it.  There  are 
many  perfons  who,  in  general,  do  not  go  to  dool  oftener 
than  once  in  three  days  ;  fome  once  in  a  week  ;  and  there 
have  been  inftances  of  people,  who,  while  they  have 
enjoyed  a  perfect  health,  and  eat  very  heartly,  have  not 
gone  above  once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  "When  habitual 
coftivenefs  is  to  be  cured  by  motion,  and  drinking  more 
fluids,  thefe  mud  be  always  ufed  together  ;  for  otherwife 
drink  alone  more  relaxes  the  bowels,  and  motion  alone 
diflipates  the  already  two  little  humidity.  Thus  either  pf 
them  alone  mud  add  to  the  difeafe,  which,  when  given 
together,  they  cure.  The  common  method  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cure  coftivnefs  by  repeated  dofes  of  purges,  brings 
on  a  great  many  inconveniences,  particularly  they  al¬ 
ways  leave  the  bowels  more  bound  than  before,  and  by 
that  means  add  to  the  complaint  they  were  meant  to  re¬ 
lieve  ;  and  even  the  gentled  purging  medicines  have  this 
effed.  Junker’s  Confp.  Med.  p.  391. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  Dr  Huxham  recommends  a  medi¬ 
cine  prepared  with  fait  of  hartfliorn,  faturated  w’ith  fpi- 
rit  of  vinegar,  which  not  only  takes  away  the  foetid 
fmell  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  but  changes  it  into  an  pigree- 
able  aromatic.  Obf.  de  Aere,  et  Morb.  epid. 
Costiveness,  in  infants.  See  In f 4 N t. 

Costiveness,  in  Farriery,  is  alfo  a  difeafe  to  which  horfes 
are  fubjed,  from  violent  exercife,  or  the  want  of  exer- 
cife,  and  long  feeding  on  hard  meat,  An  opening  diet, 
and  lenitive  mild  purges,  as  pf  Glauber’s  (alts,  with  le¬ 
nitive  eledary,  four  ounces  of  each  diffolved  in  warm 
ale  or  water,  repeated  every  other  day,  arid  fealdedbran, 
are  recommended.  But  a  natural  or  habitual  cojlivenefs , 
which  is  not  uncommon,  is  not  fo  eafily  removed.  In 
this  cafe  the  following  purge  is  recommended;  viz.  Suc- 
cotrine  aloes  fix  drams,  fpermaceti  half  an  ounce,  fenu¬ 
greek  feed  in  powder  two  ounces  ;  the  whole  is  to  be 
made  into  two  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey 
or  treacle,  and  given  to  the  horfe  in  a  morning  falling. 
Scalded  barley  fliould  alfo  be  ufed  indead  of  bran,  and 
the  liquor  given  milk-warm  for  his  drink.  The  above 
purge  fliould  be  repeated  once  in  four  days,  till  he  has 
taken  fix  dofes.  Gibfon’s  Farriery,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.. 
COSTMARY,  in  Botany.  See  Tanzy. 

COSTOH Y OIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Santorini 
to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  mouth,  now  generally  called 
the  coracohyoidaus. 


COT 

CQ&TRANGULA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  for- 
the  / crophularia,  or  figwort. 

COSTUM  E.  To  obferve  the  cofume ,  among  Painters ,  is 
to  make  every  perfon  and  thing  fuflain  their  proper  cha- 
rader,  by  not  only  obferving  the  llory,  but  the  circurn-  . 
(lances,  the  feene  of  atlion,  the  country  or  place,  ha¬ 
bit,  manners,  See. 

The  word  is  Italian,  fignifying  cufom. 

COSTUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  monogynies 
clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  a  fimple  Ipadix 
and  fpatha,  with  a  fmall  empalement,  divided  into  three 
parts,  fitting  on  the  germen  ;  the  (lower  hath  three  con¬ 
cave  petals  which  are  ered  and  equal,  with  a  large  ob¬ 
long  nedarium  of  one  leaf,  having  two  lips,  the  upper 
is  ftiorter,  and  turns  to  a  ftamen.  which  is  fadened  to 
the  upper  lip  of  the  nedtarium  ;  the  germen  is  fituated 
within  the  receptacle  pf  the  flower,  and  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  capfule  with  three  cells,  containing 
feveral  triangular  feeds.  We  know  but  one  fort  of  this 
plant,  which  is  the  Arabian  cofus.  This  has  a  flefliy 
jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  and  propagates  under  the 
iurface  as  that  doth. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  was  formerly  imported  from  In¬ 
dia,  and  were  much  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  of  late  years 
they  have  not  been  regarded,  the  roots  of  ginger  being 
generally  fubdituted  for  them. 

Cofus  Arahicus  is  an  attenuant,  and  fudorific  ;  it  is  given 
in  obdrudions  of  the  menfes,  and  chronic  cafes,  arifing 
from  infardlions  of  the  vifeera.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  dram,  but  is  feldom  preferibed  fingly. 
Its  chief  ufe  in  medicine  is  as  an  ingredient  in  Venice 
treacle,  . 

The  bed  is  heavy,  of  a  cineritious  colour  withoutfide,  a 
reddifli  one  within,  difficult  to  break,  of  a  (Irong  fmell, 
and  an  aromatic  tafte. 

This  root  was  formerly  called  cofus  verus ,  and  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  kinds,  the  fweet  and  the  bitter  cofus :  both 
of  which  are  now  uncommon.  M.  Charas,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion,  there  is  but  oneltind  of  cofus ,  which 
proves  more  or  lefs  fweet  or  bitter,  according  to  the  foil 
where  it  is  produced,  and  the  time  in  which  it  has  been 
kept. 

The  root  always  contrads  a  bitternefs,  and  grows 
darker  coloured  in  keeping,  though  frefli  it  was  pale 
and  fweet ;  and  hence  the  luppofed  difference,  the  de^ 
feriptions  of  authors  agreeing  alike  to  each  in  all  but  theie 
accidents. 

Mr.  Geofftoy  has  obferved  that  this  root  feems  to  be  4 
fpecies  of  elecampane  ;  and  that  our  common  elecam¬ 
pane,  when  plump,  well  fed,  and  carefully  dried,  after 
it  has  been  kept  a  long  time,  alfumes  exactly  the  fmell 
of  the  cofus,  and  wholly  differs  from  the  common  ele¬ 
campane  roots  fold  and  ufed  in  the  (hops.  Mem.  Acad. 
Scienc.  Par.  1740. 

Costus  Inclicui,  an  American  bark  called  alfo  cofus  corti - 
cofus,  cojlus  corticus,  or  Pointer’s  bark.  The  iflands  of  Ma- 
dagafear  in  Africa,  or  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  in 
America,  are  the  places  where  the  mod  and  bed  is 
found. 

CO-TANGENT,  is  the  tangent  of  an  arph,  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  arch  to  90  degrees. 
COTATUA,  in  Natural  Hftory,  a  name  given  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  fpecies  of  parrot, 
called  alfo  calangay.  It  is  all  over  white,  and  has  a  cred 
of  feathers  on  the  head.  It  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common 
pigeon. 

Cotatua  major,  in  Ornithology,  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies  of 
parrot,  common  in  the  woods  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 
This  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  hen.  It  is  all  over 
white,  except  that  its  beak  and  legs  are  black  ;  its  tongue 
alfo  is  black.  This  is  the  mod  eafily  taught  to  talk  of 
gny  of  the  parrot-kind,  and  when  taught,  fpeaksthe  molt 
didindly  of  all  the  kinds. 

CO  TE,  a  term  ufed  in  courfing,  to  exprefs  the  advantage 
one  greyhound  has  over  another,  when  he  runs  by  the 
fide  of  it,  and,  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare  a  turn, 
See  Coursing. 

Cote -gare,  a  kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clotted  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By  13  Rich.  II. 
dat.  1.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither  denizen  nor  for- 
reigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wools  but  cote-gare  and 
villein.  So  the  printed  (latute  has  it :  but  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment-roll  of  that  year,  it  is  cod-land  and  villein.  Cot,  or 
cote,  (ignifies  as  much  as  cottage  in  many  places,  and  was 
fo  ufed  by  the  Saxons,  according  to  Verdegan. 
COTERELLUS,  Coiarius,  and  Cotercilus,  according  to 
Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants  :  but  in 
Domefday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  appears  a  dif- 
tindion,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality  as  in  their 
name.  For  the  cotarius  hath  a  fiee  focage  tenure,  and 
paid  a  dated  (iim  or  rent  in  provifions  or  money,  with 
fome  occafional  cudomary  Cervices :  whereas  the  cotercilus 
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feems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage,  and  his  perfbn, 
iflue,  and  goods,  were  difpofable  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  trading  affo- 
ciations  or  partnerfhips,  where  each  perfon  advances  his 
quota  of  flock,  and  receives  iris  proportion  of  gain  ;  and 
which  retains  its  original  meaning  when  applied  to  lit¬ 
tle  affemblies  or  companies  affociated  for  mirth  and  good 
humour;  where  each  one  furnifhes  his  quota  of  plea- 
fantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  underflood  elfe- 
where,  but  which  it  becomes  fafhionable  for  others  to 
ufe:  .and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who  are  ignorant 
of  them.  It  has  been  u'ed  of  late  to  fignify  a  dub  of 
ladies. 

COTESIAN  theorem ,  in  Geometry ,  an  appellation  ufed  for 
an  elegant  property  of  the  circle  difeovered  by  Mr. Cotes- 
The  theorem  is  : 

If  the  fa£lofs  of  the  binomial  <riX  ±  .■/'  be  required,  the 
index  \ being  any  integer  :  let  the  circumference  ABCD, 
(Tab.ll.  AnaUJiy,  fig.  42  and  43.)  the  centre  of  which  isO, 
be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  units  in 
2?.:  and  from  all  the  divifions  let  there  be  drawn  to  any 
point  P  in  the  radius  O  A,  produced  if  neceffary,  the 
right  lines  A  P,  BP,  CP,  DP,  E  P,  FP,  & c.  then  fup- 
pofing  OAno,  OP-a1,  the  product  of  all  the  lines 
AP,  CP,  EP,  &c.  taken  from  the  alternate  divifions 
throughout  the  whole  circumference,  will  be  equal  to 

o'  —  or,v*  — a  \  according  as  the  point  P  is  with¬ 
in  or  without  the  circle*;  and  the  produd  of  the  reft  of 
the  lines  BP,  DP,  FP,  in  the  remaining  alternate  places, 

will  be  equal  to  <3*  -f-  x' • 

For  inftance,  if  *  =  5,  let  the  circumference  be  divided 
into  10  equal  parts,  and  the  point  P  be  within  the  circle, 
then  will  A  P  X CP  X EP  x  G P  x IP  be  equal  toOA5- 
OPhand  BPxDPxEPxHPxKP  =  0 Td  +  OP5.  In 
like  manner  if  a  be  =  6,  having  divided  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  into  twelve  equal  parts,  A  PxCPxEPxGF  X 
IPX  L  P  will  be  equal  to  O  A  —  O  P6,  and  B  P  X  D  P  X 

FP  xHPxKP  xMP^OT  +  oF. 

The  demonftration  of  this  theorem  may  be  feen  in  Dr. 
Pemberton’s  Epilt.  de  Gotehi  inventis. 

By  means  of  this  theorem  the  acute  and  elegant  author 
was  enabled  to  make  a  farther  progrefs  in  the  inverfe 
method  of  fluxions  than  had  been  done  before.  But  in 
the  application  of  his  difeovery,  there  Hill  remained  a 
limitation,  which  was  removed  by  Mr.  De  Moivre.  See 
Dr.  Smith’s  Theoremata  Logometrica  Sc  Frigonometrica, 
added  to  Cotes’s  Harmonia  Menfurarum,  p.  114,  1 15. 
De  Moivre,  Mifcel.  *\nalyt.  p.  17. 

CQTESWOLD,  feveral  fheep-cote‘--,  and  (beep  feeding  on 
hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote,  i  e.  cafa,  a  cottage, 
and  avoid,  a  place  where  there  is  no  wood. 
COTHURNUS,  bufkin ,  a  very  high  fhoe,  or  patten,  raifed 
on  foals  of  cork  ;  worn  by  the  ancient  adors  in  tragedy, 
to  make  them  appear  taller,  and  more  like  the  heroes 
they  reprefented  ;  mod  of  whom  were  fuppofed  to  be 
giants.  See  Buskin. 

COTICiP  or  Cotise',  in  Heraldry,  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend  ;  which,  with  us,  is  feldom  or  never  borne  but 
in  couples,  with  a  bend  between  them  :  whence,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  name  ;  from  the  French  cote,  fide,  they  being 
borne,  as  it  were,  a-fide  of  the  bend. 

A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  cotifed,  cotice. — Fie 
bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotijed argent  three  cinquefoils.  See 
Tab.  II.  Herald,  fig.  61. 

COTICULA,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients ,  the 
word  by  which  the  Romans  expreffed  the  axovn  of  the 
Greeks  ;  a  done  of  very  great  hardnefs,  brought  from 
Armenia,  and  ufed  on  many  occaflons  ;  one  of  which 
was  the  working  on  fuch  of  the  harder  doncs  as  iron  in- 
druments  would  not  touch. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  this  flone  from 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  called  it,  from  his  hardnefs,  by  the 
fame  name  with  the  diamond,  as  they  fometimes  did 
iron  alfo  ;  which  manner  of  writing  has  much  milled 
thofe  who  have  copied  too  carelefly  from  them  ;  and 
even  Pliny,  who  after  having  in  one  part  of  his  book 
given  a  right  account  of  this  done,  and  called  it  cos,  in 
another  gives  a  different  hiltory  of  it,  midaking  it  for  a 
diamond. 

This  coticula  was  long  in  great  efleem  with  the  ancient 
artificers  on  gems,  and  ferved  not  only  to  work  upon 
fuch  of  the  gems  as  iron  could  not  touch,  but  was  ufed 
to  bore  holes  through  fuch  as  they  drungon  threads,  and 
hung  in  rows  in  their  ornaments  of  the  bracelet-kind. 
And  Pliny’s  account  of  the  other  gems  being  bored  with 
Cvprian  diamonds,  means  no  more,  than  that  they  were 
worked  with  this  coticulat  which  was  anciently  had  from 
You.  I.  N°  83. 


the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  from  Armenia,  and 
was  called  by  fume,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  adanias , 
from  its  great  hatdnefs.« 

Coticui.  a  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  many  to  the  touch- 
done  ;  not  from  its  being  of  the  nature  of  the  coticula  of 
the  Romans,  but  from  its  being,  for  the  convenience  of 
carriage  and  ufe,  frequently  found  in  the  flaape  of  a 
whetdone. 

Cotillon,  the  name  of  a  well-known  brifk-dnrice,  in 

which  eight  perfons  are  employed.  The  term  is  French, 
and  fignifies  an  under-petticoat. 

COTIN  US  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  olive-tree,  ef- 
pecially  the  olea  jylveftris ,  or  wild  olive,  which  is  called 
xconvor,,  by  the  Greeks.  To  diflinguifh  this  from  the 
fhrub  ufed  in  dying,  and  called  by  the  fame  name,  the  ■ 
Latins  li^ve  added  the  epithet  coriarta  to  this  lad  :  but  as 
this  is  often  omitted,  fome  confufion  has  been  occafioned 
by  that  omiflion.  The  cotinui  of  the  Latins,  or  cotinus 
cortaria ,  is  at  prefent  called  by  the  Italians  fcotano ,  and 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the'So  YTHlcu'M 
lignum,  but  improperly. 

COTON  ASTER,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  feveral  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fpecies  of  the  cratagtis,  called  by  Mr.  Tour- 
nefoit  the  cratiegus  with  oblong  ferrated  leaves, 
green  on  both  fides. 

COT  f ,  in  Sea  Language,  a  fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beams  of  a  {hip,  in  which  the  officers  fleep 
between  the  decks.  It  is  about  fix  feet  long,  one  fooc 
deep,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  wide.  See  Ham¬ 
mock. 

COTTAGE,  cottagium,  is  properly  a  little  ho  life  for  habi¬ 
tation,  without  lands  belonging  to  it.  Stat.  4  Edw.  I. 
But  by  a  later  datute,  31  Eliz.  c.  7.  no  man  may  build 
a  cottage ,  unlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of  land  thereto  ;  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  in  market-towns,  or  cities,  or  within  a  mile  of 
the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of  labourers  in  mines. 
Tailors,  forefters,  fhepherds,  &c.  and  cottages  ereded  by 
order  of  judices  of  peace  for  poor  impotent  people  are 
excepted  out  of  the  datute.  The  lour  acres  of  land  to 
make  it  a  cottage  within  the  law,  are  to  be  freehold,  and 
land  of  inheiitance  ;  and  four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or 
for  life  or  lives,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  make  a  law  cottage. 

CO  T  1  ON,  Gcjjypium,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadel- 
phiapolyandria  clafs.  Its  charaders  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
has  a  double  empaleme’nt,  with  five  plain  heart-fljaped 
petals,  which  join  at  their  bafe,  and  a  great  number  of 
damina  joined  at  bottom  in  a  column,  and  inferted  into 
the  petals;  it  hath  a  round  germen,  fupporting  four 
ftyles,  joined  ii,  the  column;  the  germen  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  capfuie,  ending  in  a  point,  having  four 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  oval  feeds  wrapped  up  in 
clown.  0  • 

r]  here  are  feveral  varieties,  and  not  a  few  diflind  fpecies 
of  this  plant,  propagated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious 
with  us. 

The  mod  common  fpecies,  which  is  the  toy! on  hcrbaceum , 
or  herby  cotton,  is  cultivated  very  plentifully  in  Candia, 
Lemnos,  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  alfo  be¬ 
tween  Jerufalem  and  Damafcus,  from  whence  the  cotton 
is  annually  brought  in  large  quantities  to  us  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  fown  on  ploughed  lands 
in  fpring,  and  is  cut  down  as  our  corn  in  harved-time, 
being  an  annual  plant. 

The  cotton  is  a  woolly  or  downy  fubflance,  which  enclofes 
the  feed,  and  which  is  contained  in  a  brown  hulk  or  feed- 
veffel.^  It  is  from  this  plant  that  mod  of  the  cotton  we 
ufe  is  produced,  the  difference  of  the  feveral  forts  of  it 
being  owing  to  the  different  foil  and  climates  it  has  grown 
in,  and  the  different  culture  it  has  received. 

The  cotton  in  the  wool,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  is  what  we 
have  from  Cyprus.  Damafcus  cottun  is  called  cotton  in 
the  yarn  ;  and  the  Jerufalem  cottons,  which  are  called 
bazas,  are  the  fined  kinds  of  all.  There  is  alfo  a  filky 
cotfon  in  the  Antilles,  called  the  white  cotton  of  Siam, 
becaufe  the  grain  was  brought  from  thence.  This  is  very 
fine  and  foft ;  and  the  hole  made  of  it  exceed  thofe  of 
fi lk  in  luflre  and  beauty. 

Ail  the  kinds  of  cotton  plants  are  propagated  with  us  from 
feeds,  which  mud  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
fpring;  and  when  the  young  plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  transplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot  of  light 
eaith,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  {hade  them  till  they 
have  taken  root;  after  this  they  fhould  be  watered  at 
times,  and  have  as  much  air  as  the  feafon  will  permit. 
As  they  enlarge  in  fize,  they  mud  be  fhifted  into  larger 
pots ;  but  they  mud  be  kept  in  a  dove,  where  the  her¬ 
baceous  kinds  will  annually  flower  in  autumn  ;  but  they 
will  feldom  bring  their  pods  to  any  perfedion. 

One  fort  of  cotton  is  a  native  of  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies. 
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'ft*  is  an  annual  plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  The  flaple  of  this  is  much  finer  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other  fpecies ;  and  is  therefore  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  improve-,  (race  it  will  fucceed  in  Carolina, 
where  it  has  grown  for  fome  years.  It  might  be  a  com¬ 
modity  worthy  of  encouragement  by  the  public,  could 
they  contrive  a  proper  gin  to  feparate  the  cotton  from  the 
feeds,  to  which  this  fort  adheres  much  clofer  than  any  of 
the  other  forts.  The  cotton  of  this  flirub  is  preferable  to 
any  other  yet  known.  Miller’s  Card.  Di&.  . 

The  feed  of  the  cotton  being  mixed  in  the  fruit,  together 
Vith  the  cotton  itfelf,  they  have  invented  little  machines, 
which  being  played  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  cotton 
falls  on  one  fide,  and  the  feed  on  the  other  ;  and'  thus 
they  are  feparated. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confidet*able  article  c£  commerce:  it 
is  diftinguifhed  into  cotton  in  thev:ool)  and  fpun-cottoru  1  he 
firft  ufed  for  various  purpofes,  is  to  be  put  between  two 
fluffs,  in  quilts,  night-gown3,  &c.  but  the  latter  is 
moft  general  ;  furriifhing  various  cloths,  mufi'ms,  cal ! i - 
coes,  dimmities,  and  hangings  %  befides  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  joined  with  filk  and  flax,  in  the  compofition  ol 
other  fluffs. 

The  firfl  kind  is  ordinarily  brought  from  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna  :  near  Smyrna  its  produce  is  greater  than  any 
where  elfe.  There  are  ordinarily  brought  from  Smyrna 
ten  thoufand  bails  of  cotton  per  annum  ;  and  yet  there  is, 
at  leaft,  as  mutih  more  fpent  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

As  to  the  fpun  cottotis,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  various 
names:  befides  thofe  from  Jerufalem,  called  bazas ,  and 
thofe  of  Damafcus,  Called  cottons  of  the  ounce,,  already 
mentioned,  there  are  others  called  demi  bazas ,  baladms, 
pay  as,  cottons  jofcpb ,  gencgunfo,  &c. 

Cotton  anciently  only  grew  in  Egypt,  and  was  ufed  by 
the  priefls  and  facrificers  for  a  wtxj  Angular  kind  of 
gowns,  worn  by  them  alone. 

Cotton  applied  to  the  wounds  in  lieu  of  linfert,  produce:?  an 
inflammation.  Leewenhoeck,  examining  into  the  reafons 
of  this  with  a  microfcope,  found  its  fibres  to  have  each 
two  flat  fides ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  each  ofits  mi¬ 
nute  parts  muft  have  two  acute  angles,  of  edges  y  which 
acute  edges  being  not  only  thinner  andimore  fabtile  than 
the  globules  whereof  the  flefhy  filaments  confift,  but 
alfo  more  firm  and  ftiff  than  any  of  the  globulous  flefh, 
it  follows,  that  upon  the  application  of  cotton  to  a  wound, 
its  edges  mufl  not  only  liurt  and  wound  the  globules  of 
the  flefli,  but  alfo  cut  iraceffantly  the  new  matter  brought 
to  them  to  produce  new  flefh,  and  that  with  more  eafe, 
as  this  matter,  not  having  attained  the  firmnefs  and  con¬ 
fluence  of  flefh,  is  the  lefs  able  to  refill  its  attacks 
whereas  the  linen  ordinarily  ufed  in  wounds,  being  com- 
pofed  of  little  round  parts,  very  clofe  to  each  other,  forms 
large  maffes,  and  is  thus  incapable  of  hurting,  the  glo- 
bous  parts  of  the  flefh. 

Cotton  -graft.  See  Erioptiorum. 

Cotton,  lavender.  See  Lavender-csJMW. 

Cot  ton  -paper.  See  Paper. 

Cotton,  pbilofopbic,  a  name  given  by  fome  chemical  wri¬ 
ters  to  the  flowers  of  zinc,  from  their  vvhitenefs,  and 
filky  or  cottony  appearance. 

Cotton -tree,Jilk.  See  Bombax. 

CoTToN-iwri.  See  Cudweed. 

COT  IONIAN  Library ,  confifting  of  curious  manufcripts, 
&c.  wa3  founded  by  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  was  forty 
years  in  collecting  rt  ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1631,  left  the 
property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  defigned  for  public 
ufe.  A  large  acceflion  was  made  to  this  library  by  pri¬ 
vate  benefactions  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  and 
afterwards  by  the  purchafes  of  his  heirs,  and  donations 
of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great  number  of  books, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  our  own 
nation.  An  a£t  of  parliament  was  obtained,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  fir  John  Cotton,  in  1700,  for  preserving  it  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe,  under  the  above  denomination,  for  pub¬ 
lic  ufe.  It  is  now  fixed  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  For 
flatutes  relating  to  it,  fee  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  5.  and 
5  Anne,  cap.  30. 

COTTUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  acan- 
thopterygious  filhes,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
the  branchioflege  membrane  on  each  fide  contains  fix  very 
diftinft  bones  :  the  head  is  broader  than  the  body,  and 
is  deprefled  and  prickly;  there  are  two  fins  on  the  back  ; 
theforemoft  has  feveral  flexile  prickles  in  it.  The  fins 
of  the  belly  are  fmall,  and  have  on'y  four  bones  in  each, 
and  the'fkin  of  the  whole  fifh  is  fmooth,  not  fealy.  The 
fpecies  of  this  genus  ate  three  ;  one  of  which  is  the  little 
fifh  known  by  the  name  of  the  miller's  thumb.  Artedi 
Gen.  Pifc.  34.  See  Draco  Marinut. 

'  COTULA.  See  Ch  a  mo-mile. 

Cotula  faetida ,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
ftinking  chamomile. 
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The  cotula  feetida  has  all  the  virtues  of  caftor,  but  in  at 
more  remifs  degree.  A  decoHion  of  it,  when  carefully 
dried,  is  of  great  ale  in  all  diferders  of  the  hyfteric  kind. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  externally,  by  way  of  fermentation;  in 
pains  and  tumots.  Some  alfo  ufe  the  exprefled  juice  of 
the  frefh  leaves,  as  a  remedy  in  fcrophulous  cafes.  The 
flowers  have  much  the  fufne  virtuts  as  thofe  of  die  coni* 
mon  chamomile. 

COTYLA,  or  Cotula,  a  liquid  measu  stsin  ufe  among 
the  ancients,  equal  to  the  lloman  femi-fextary. 

Savor  adds,  that  the  Roman  Cotyla  contained  twelve 
ounces  of  any  liquor  :  upon  which  principle  there  mud 
have  been  as-manv  cotyla  as  there  were  liquors  ordinarily 
fold  ;  which  is  nothing  ftrange,  fince,  in  feveral  coun¬ 
tries,  we  dill  find  meafures  os  different  capacity,  called 
by  the  fame  name,  when  they  contain  the  fame  weights, 
though  under  different  hulks. 

Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the  he- 
mina,  which  was  halts  fexrary. 

At  cotylas  equal,  fi  placed f,  clixijfc  licelit 
H minus,  recipil  gendr.a  fextarios  unus. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry  metf- 
fure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;•  from  the  authority  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  who  in  one  place  mentioflsnwo'Ctf/yfo  of  wine* 
and  in  another  two  cotyla  of  bread. 

Cot  y  E.  a,  orCoTYLF,  or  Coi’Ylloides,  m  Anatomy,  \&  a 
name  given  the  cavities  at  the  extremities  of  large  bones* 
en-compaffed  with  thick  ftrong  edges,  which  receive  the 
heads,  02?  apophyfe?  oi  ether  bones  articulated  with 
them. 

Such  is  the  cavity  in  the  ifehion,  or  hip-bone,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  bone  of  the  thigh.  It  is  aio> 
called  acetabulum,  i.  e.  cup.- 

COTYLEDON,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors* 
call  the  umbilicus  Veneris,  or  NAVEL-a vort,  a  round  leafed 
plant,  found  on  old  walls. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  Anatomy ,  little  glands  difperfeds 
throughout  the  outermoft  membrane  of  the  foetus,  called 
chorion,  and  fuppofed  to  feparate  a  nutritious  juice  for 
the  fubfi&ence  of  the  foetus. 

Cotyledones,  itr  this  fenfe,  are  only  found  in  (heep,  goats, 
and  feme  other  animals  ;  the  placenta  in  the  numb 
fupplying  the  place  thereof  in  women. 

Other  authors  ufe  cotyledones  for  the  apertures  of  the  veins 
in  the  inner  furface  of  the  womb.  See  Matrix. 

COTYLISCUS,  or  CoTYLUs,  in  Antiquity,  a  vellel  with 
a  narrow  mouth,  a  very  wide  belly,  and  only  one 
handle. 

COTYTTIA,  or  Cotyttis,  irr  Antiquity,  a  noflurnal 
feltival,  in  honour  of  Cotys,  or  Cotytia,  the  goddefs  it 
wantonnefs.  They  palled  from  Trace  to- Athens,  where 
they  were  introduced  by  Alcibiades. 

COVALAM,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  plant  which  grows 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  otherwife  called  cucurbit ifera  tnfolin 
Jndica  fruflns  pulpa  cydcnii  amula.  Cydonia  exotica.  C.  E. 
This  is  a  tall  tree  which  grows  in  Malabar,  and  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon, .  the  fruit  of  which  refembks  around  apple 
in  fhape;  it  is  covered  with  a  greeniili  thin  rind,  under 
wh  c  hlies-  another,  which  is  hard  and  woody,  eticlofing 
a  vifeid,  vellowifh,  mo  id  fuhflawce,  of  a  fweetifh  acict 
tafle,  in  which  are  placed  flat,  oblong,  white  feeds, 
turgid,  with  a  gummy  pellucid  juice. 

The  fruit,  while  tender,  is  preserved  in  fugar  or  vine¬ 
gar  ;  when  ripe,  they  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  while  unripe,  they  flop  a  diarrhoea,  or  dyfen- 
tery,  A  decoction  is  prepared  of  the  bark  and  fmali 
roots  with  common  water,  which  cures  hypochondriac 
melancholy,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  faiutings.  An 
eleflary  made  of  the  baric  in  powder,  with  honey,  pro¬ 
motes  digefliot),  takes  away  head-achs-and  vertigos.  A 
deco£lion  of  the  leaves  cures  an  afih-ma  ;  from  the 
flowers  a  water  is  diddled,  poffeffed  of  cardiac  and  alexi- 
pharmic  virtues.  James. 

COUARD,  in  Heraldry.  See  Coward. 

COUCH,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  (hield  of 
a  coat  of  arms,  when  it  does  not  Hand  ererfl,  but  hangs 
downward.  The  origin  of  this  pofition  of  the  fliield 
feems  to  have  been,  that  the  perfons  who  were  to  fight 
in  tournaments  were  compelled,  from  the  time  when  pro¬ 
clamation  was  made,  till  the  day  of  fighting,  to  hang 
up  their  fhields,  by  one  corner,  f-om  the  windows  or 
balconies  of  the  neighbouring  houfes,  or  on  the  trees  or 
barriers  of  the  ground,  if  theextreife  was  performed  in 
the  fields.  The  horfe  combatants  hung  up  their  fhields 
by  the  left  corner,  and  the  foot  combatants  by  the  right. 
Hence  the  left  corner  hanging  became  the  moll  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  we  fee,  in  all  the  Eons  of  the  royal  blood  of 
England  and  Scotland,  that  the  fhields  with  their  arms 
all  hang  that  way.  Some  writers  on  heraldry  exprefs  this 
difpofition  by  the  word  pendant. 

Coucft,  in  Gaming.  See  BassEt. 

Co  uch,  in  Malting.  See  WiT -couth. 

Couch, 
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Couch,  in  Painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  impreflion  of  co¬ 
lour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  painter  co¬ 
vers  his  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  other  matter  to  be  ( 
painted. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreflion  on  any 
thing,  to  make  it  more  firth  and  confiftent,  or  to  fcreen 
it  from  the  weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  i  couch  of  varnifh  ;  a  canvas  to 
be  painted  muft  firft  have  two  couches  of  fize,  before  the 
colours  be  laid  ;  two  or  three  couches  of  white  lead  arc  laid 
on  wood,  before  th e  couch  of  gold  be  applied  :  the  leather 
gilders  lay  4  couch  of  watelr  and  whites  of  eggs,  on  the 
leather,  before  they  apply  the  gold  or  filver  leaf. 

The  gold  wir, e-drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for  the 
gold  or  filver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafs  to  be 
gilded  or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through  the  iron 
that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or  filver 
leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  filvering 
Each  couch  of  gold  is  but  one  leaf,  or  two  at  molt,  ami 
each  of  filver  three,  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding  be  hatched, 
there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve  couchei ;  and  only 
three  or  four,  if  it  be  without  hatching.  To  filver  there 
are  required  from  four  to  ten  couches ,  according  to  the 
beauty  of  the  work. 

Couch -grafs.  See  Grass. 

COUCHANT,  in  Heraldry,  is  underflood  of  a  lion,  or 
other  beaft,  when  lying  down;  but  with  his  head  lifted 
upj  which  diftinguifl.es  the  pofture  of  coucbant  from 
dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  flretched  out,  and 
afleep. 

Couchant  and  Levant,  in  Law .  See  Levant. 
COUCHE',  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  any  thing  laid  all  along  : 
thus,  a  chevron  com  he  is  a  chevron  lying  fidewife  with  the 
two  ends  on  one  fide  of  the  fhield,  which  fliould  pro¬ 
perly  reft  on  the  bafe.  .  . 

COUCHER,  or  Courcher,  in  our  Statutes,  is  uied  tor 
a  fa£lor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place  or  country 
for  traffic  ;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for  the  buying  of 
wines.  Anno  37  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  .  , 

CoucHER  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  general  book,  in  which  any 
religious  houfe  or  corporation  regifter  their  particular  acts. 
Anno  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  catarafts.  See  Cataract. 

Couching -needle.  See  Needle. 

COUDOU,  or  Ku-du,  in  Zoology ,  a  fpecies  of  deer  fo 
called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  length  of  its  body,  which  is  difproportioned  to  its 
height:  the  delicate  flendernefs  of  its  limbs:  the  un¬ 
common  ftatelinefs  and  beauty  of  its  horns,  which  are 
fmooth,  hollow,  and  as  beautifully  tranfparent  as  tor- 
toife-fhell ;  the  llripes  of  white  upon  its  fkin  :  a  black 
horny  fubftance  in  its  upper  jaw,  inftead  of  teeth  ;  a 
ftripe  of  hair  palling  from  the  midft  of  the  horns  to  the 
tail,  which  is  white  from  the  fhoulder  downwards;  and 
a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  bread. 
There  are  alfo  animals  of  the  fame  name,  though  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  in  Alia  and  America. 

COVE,  a  fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall  veffels 
may  vide  at  anchor,  fheltered  from  the  wind  and  fea. 
COVENANT,  the  confent  or«*agreement  of  two  or  more 
parties  to  do  or  perform  fomething. 

A  covenant  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  a  pafium,  or 
conventual ,  among  the  civilians. 

Covenant  is  either  in  law  or  in  fatt. 

Covenant,  in  Low,  is  that  which  the  law  intends  to  be 
~  made,  though  it  be  not  expreffed  in  terms  :  aS,  if  the 
lefTor’  demife,  and  grant  a  tenement  to  the  leffee  for  a 
certain  term :  the  law  intends  a  covenant  on  the  leffor’s 
oart,  that  the  leffee  (hall,  during  the  term,  quietly  enjoy 
the  leafe  againft  all  lawful  incumbrances. 

Covenant  in  fail,  is  that  which  is  exprefsly  agreed  be¬ 
tween  the  parties. 

There  is  alfo  a  covenant  merely  perfonal,  and  a  covenan  treal. 
T'itzherbert  defines  a  Covenant  real  to  be  that  whereby 
a  man  ties  himfelf  to  pafs  a  thing  real,  as  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  or  to  levy  a  fine  on  lands,  &c. 

Covenant  merely  perfonal ,  is  where  a  man  covenants  with 
another  by  deed  to  build  him  a  houfe,  or  to  ferve  him, 

*  0 

Covenant  to  fiand  feijed  to  ufes,  is  when  a  man  that  hath 
a  wife,  children,  brother,  filler,  or  kindred  both  by 
covenant  in  writing  under  hand  and  feal,  agree  that  for 
their  or  any  of  their  provifion  or  preferment,  he  and  his 
heirs  will  (land  feifed  of  land  to  their  ufe,  either  in 
fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life.  The  ufe  being  created 
by  the  flat.  27  Hen.  I.  c.  10.  which  conveyeth  the 
eftate  as  the  ufes  are  direfted  ;  this  covenant  to  fiand 
feifed  is  become  a  conveyance  of  the  land  fince  the  faid 
flatute.  The  confiderations  of  thefe  deeds  are,  natural 
affection,  marriage,  8tc.  and  the  law  allows  in  fuch 
rafes,  confiderations  of  blood  and  marriage  to  raife  ufes, 
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as  well  as  money  and  other  valuable  confid:ration  when 
a  ufe  is  to  a  ftranger. 

dvenant,  in  Ecclejiaftical  H  (lory,  denotes  a  contractor 
convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scots,  in  the  year  1638,  for 
maintaining  their  religion  free  from  innovation.  In 
1581,  the  general  affembly  of  Scotland  drew  up  a  con- 
feffion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant ,  condemning  epis¬ 
copal  government,  under  the  name  of  Hierarchy,  which 
was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he  uijoined  on  all 
his  fubjeCts.  It  was  again  fubferibed  in  1390  and  1596. 
The  fubfeription  was  renewed  in  1638,  and  the  iub- 
feribers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain  religion  in  the  fame 
flate  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  101  eject  all  innovations  intro¬ 
duced  fince  that  time.  This  oath  annexed  to  the  con- 
feffion  of  faith  received  the  name  of  the  covenant ;  as 
thofe  who  fubferibed  it  were  called  Covenanters! 
Covenant,  in  Theology,  is  much  ufed  in  connexion  with 
other  terms.  Thus,  the  covenant  of  grace  if  that  which 
is  made  between  God  and  thofe  who  belive  the  Gofpci, 
whereby  they  declare  their  fubjection  to  him,  and  he 
declares  his  acceptance  of  them  and  favour  to  them.  The 
Gofpel  is  fometimes  denominated  a  covenant  of  grace,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Mofaie  law. 

Covenant  of  redemption  denotes,  a  mutual  ilipulation,  tacit 
or  exprefs,  between  Chrift  and  the  Father,  relating  fo 
the  redemption  of  finners  by  h>m;  previous  to  any  net 
on  Chrift’s  part  under  the  tharablcr  of  Mediator. 

Covenant  of  works  fignifies,  in  the  language  of  lome  di¬ 
vines,  any  covenant  whereby  God  requires  pcr!e&  obe¬ 
dience  from  his  creatures,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
no  exprefs  provifion  for  the  pardon  of  offences  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  againft  the  precepts  of  it,  on  the  repentance  of 
fuch  fuppofed  offenders,  biit  pronounces  a  fentenee  of 
death  upon  them:  luch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant 
made  with  Adam  in  a  ltate  of  innocence,  and  that  made 
with  Ifrael  at  Mount  binal. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and,  was  eflabliflied  in  the 
year  1643,  and  formed  a  bond  of  uhion  between  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  It  was  fworn  and  fubferibed  by 
many  in  both  nations,  who  hereby  folemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament  and 
affembly  at  Weftminifter,  and  ratified  by  the  general  a(- 
fembly  of  Scotland  in  1645.  King  Charles  II.  difap- 
proved  of  it  whtn  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  Scots 
army  in  1646:  but  in  1650  he  declared  his  approbation 
both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant  by  a  folemn  oath  ; 
and  in  Auguft  of  the  fame  year,  made  a  farther  declara¬ 
tion  at  Dumfermling  to  the  lame  purpofe,  which  was  al  b 
renewed  on  occafion  of  his  coronation  at  Scone  in  1651. 
The  covenant  was  ratified  by  parliament  in  this  year,  and 
the  fubfeription  of  it  required  by  every  member,  with¬ 
out  which  the  conftitution  of  the  parliament  was  declared 
null  and  void.  It  produced  a  (cries  of  diftra&ions  in 
the  fubfequent  hiftoiy  of  that  country,  and  was  voted 
illegal  by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  agairilt  it.  Stah 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Covenant,  Suit.  See  Suit. 

Covenant,  A' kef  the.  See  ArK. 

COVENTRY  bell.  See  ComPAnul'a.  v 

COVERED  Flank,  Fountain,  Medals.  See  FcANK,  Foun¬ 
tain,  Medal. 

COVERING,  in  ArchilcfLc't,  one;  of  the  principal  parts  of 
a  building.  See  Ro'ofiNb. 

Covering,  in  Painting.  Set  Body. 

CO-VERSED  fine,  a  term  which  (b'me  pebple  ufe  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the 
versed  s(ne  is  taken  from  it. 

COVERT,  in  Luw.  —  Fernc  CovEr^  denotes  a  woman 
married,  and  fo  covered  by,  of  under  the  pfotc£lion  of, 
her  hufband.  1 

Covert  xbay,  ifi  Fortification,  alfpaceof  ground  level  with! 
the  adjoining  country,  fin  the  edgb  of  the  ditch,'  rang¬ 
ing  quite  rofind  the  half-moon's,  atid  other  works  without 
fide  the  ditch.  See  Tab.  Fortification,  fig.  21.  lit.  b  b, 
iAc.  See  Glacis. 

It  is  otherwife  called  korridor,* nd  hath'  a  parapet  together 
with  its  banquette,  and  glacis,’  which  form  the  height 

of  the  parapet.  ...  >:> 

One  of  the  greafcfl  difficulties  in  a  fiege,  is  to  make  a 
lodgment  on  the  c overt -way  •,  becaufe,  ufually,  the  bc- 
fieged  palifade  it  along  the  middle,  and  undeimine  si 

on  all  fidesi  .  ,  . 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  counter J car p,  becaufe  it 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  fcarp.  . 

COVERTURE,  in’  Law,  is  pArticfilarly  applied  to  the 
(late  and  Condition  of  a  married  woman  ;  Who,  by  the 
laws  of  our  rfcalm,  is  finder  covert-baron,  6r  fub  protefiatc 
viri,  and  called  a  feme-covert ;  and  therefore  difablcd  to 
make  bargains  with  any,  to  the  prejudice  of  hcrftlf,  or 
her  hufband,  without  his  confent  or  privity  ;  or  at  lead 
without  his  allowance  and  confirmation:  and. if  the 

hufbami 
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hulband  alien  the  wife’s  lands,  during  the  marriage,  {he 
cannot  gainfay  it  during  his  life. 

By  the  law  of  England,  coverture,  in  feme  cafes,  willex- 
cufe  the  woman  from  the  pains  of  felony,  &c.  See 
Feme  covert . 

COUGH,  i n  Medicine,  a  difeafe  affecting  the  lung  s,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fliarp  ferous  humour,  vellicating  the  fibrous 
coat  thereof,  and  urging  it  to  a  dilcharge  ®y  fpitting, 
See* 

Medical  writers  define  a  cough  to  be  a  difeuflbry  and  eli- 
fory  motion  of  the  brenft,  by  means  of  which  nature 
attempts  to  throw  off  fomewhat  that  is  oflenfive  to  her. 
Bhyficians  diftinguifh  coughs  into  the  idiopathic  and  the 
fymptomatic  :  the  fi r ft  is  truly  pedtoral  •,  the  other  only 
afFeHs  the  bread,  by  means  of  the  confent  of  parts.  Ol 
the  fymptomatic,  or  us  feme  exprefs  themfel ves,  the 
confenfual  coughs,  fome  have  a  catarrhal  difpclfition,  and 
have  a  coryza  for  their  origin  or  attendant,  or,  more 
flriaiy  fpeaking,  a  gravedo;  fometimes  a  bronchus, 
hoarfenefs,  and  inflammation  of  the  tonfils  ;  others  are 
called  hypochondriacal,  which  fometimes.aiife  from  dif- 
orders of  the  flomach,  and  are  therefore  called  dry  llo- 
machic  coughs  ;  and  fometimes  from  feirrhofities  of  the 
liver,  whence  they  are  Common  to  people  in  cachexies, 
and  in  hectics  and  dropfies. 

A  cough,  which  arifes  from  internal  caufes,  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  diftinguifh'ed  from  one  that  rifes  from  external. 
The  dry  and  the  moift  cough ,  that  is,  thole  in  which 
matter  is  fpit  up,  and  thofe  in  which  nothing  is  evacu¬ 
ated,  diffo.iklfo  greatly,  as  well  in  regard  to  their  fymp- 
toms,  as-jto  the  perfons  they  attack.  i  he  dry  cough  is 
always  more  tedious  to  cure  than  the  moift,  and  moie 
eafily  returns.  The  ftomachic  cough,  which  is  owing  to 
confent  of  parts,  is  known  by  the  quantity  and  thi.cknefs 
of  the  matter  that  is  (pit  up,  which  is  always  molt  fre¬ 
quent  after  meals,  and  gives  a  tendency  toward  a  reach¬ 
ing  to  vomit.  This  moift  ftomachic  cough  differs  in  this 
maimer,  in  all  particulars,  from  the^  dry  cough  of  the 
fame  name  and  origin  with  it,  as  mentioned  bUoie. 

The  hypochondriac  cough  is  abundantly  diftinguifiied 
from  the  other  kinds,  by  itsdrynefs,  and  by  its  vehement 
violence,  for  it  always  leaves  a  hoarfenefs  behind  it  ;  it 
is  always  mod  violent  after  eating,  and  after  drinking 
large  draughts  of  cold  liquors,  or  alcending  deep  places: 
as  alfo  by  its  bearing  very  well  a  cold  and  humid  air, 
and  not  being  cxalperated  by  it,  as  the  pcdtoral  coughs 
are;  and  finally,  by  a  fenfation  of  a  concuffion  of  the 
diaphragm,  when  theeffeds  in  coughing  are  violent. 

The  common  habitual  dry  cough  is  diftinguifiied  from  the 
other  kinds  by  its  remarkable  dryuefs  *,  arid  the  common 
moift  habitual  cough  by  its  abundant  quantity  of  matter 
difeharged,  and  by  its  appearing  pulpy  and  grcenifli, 
and  not  fanious,  cr  flreaked  with  blood,  and  continuing 
in  the  fame  degree  ufually  for  a  confiderabie  time.  In 
this  habitual  cough  there  is  no  wafting  of  the  fleih,  nor  is 
there,  that  violent  exacerbation  on  the  taking  of-  opiates, 
which  is  always  found  in  the  phtbifical  coughs,  to  which 
all  opiates  feem  the  great-eft  enemies.  This  cough  Mo 
always  receives  great  benefit  from  purging  medicines, 
but  the  phtbifical  cough  none  at  all  :  but  both  tnefe  oilier 
greatly,  according  to  the  age  and  temperament  of  the 
body  of  the  perfon  afflided  with  them. 

Perfons  fubjctl  to  coughs.  The  fimple  idiopathic  cough, 
arifing  from  internal  caufes,  whether  it  be  cf  the  moift 
or  dry  kind,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  young  people,  and 
thofe  of  plethoric  habits.  The  catarrhal  fymptomatic 
cough,  which  arifes  from  external  accidents,  is  common 
to  "perfons  of  all  ftates  and  ages  ,  but  is  more  frequent 
among  old  men  than  among  others-.  1  he  perfons  molt 
fubjed  to  the  common  dry  cough,  are  young  people  of  a 
florid  conftitution  and  dry  habit  of  body;  and  men  of  the 
middle. or  more  advanced  ages  are. fometimes  alfo  afflicted 
with  it,  from  fuppreffions  of  the  hremorrhoidal  dif- 
charges,  or  from  omiflion  of  habitual  bleedings ;  as  are 
alfo  people  who  are  badly  conformed,  gibbole  or  crook¬ 
ed,  and  fuch  as  are  afllided  with  the  evil,  or  have  cal¬ 
culi  in  the  bronchia,  or  nodes  of  a  feirrhous  nature  in 
the  lungs  ;  and  finally,  fuch  as  have  been  ill  treated  in 
the  fmall-pox,  or  have  had  the  itch,  or  any  other  violent 
cutaneous  eruption  ftruck  in  upon  them.  People  mofi 
fubjed  to  a  common  moiil  cough,  are  thole  of  a  phlegma¬ 
tic  habit,  fuch  as  are  apt  to  cool  their  neck  and  breaft  in 
autumn  in  damp  cold  air  in  evenings  ;  fuch  as  have  omit¬ 
ted  their  habitual  bleedings,  and  Inch  as  have  drank  too 
freely  qf  fpirituous  liquors,  or  uken  too  much  of  acids 
The  idiopathic  pedoralxeyg/;  arifes  from  a  congeflion  of 
humours  in  the  breaft;  and  the  hypochondriac  cough  s 
either  owing  to  a  fault  rn  the  flomach,  or  to  a  fcirrhofity 

in  the  liver.  _  ■ 

Pro  noflics  in  coughs.  The  fimple  idiopathic  pectora 
cough  very  frequently  goes  oft  of  itlclf,  without  the  ai- 
fiftance  of  medicines,  or  with  no  farther  afliftance  to  na- 
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ture  than  bleeding,  judicipufly  managed  ;  but.  though 
thus  gentle  while  recent,  yet  when  it  is  become  habitual, 
and  fixed  upon  a  perfon,  it  is  very  obftinate  ;  and  though 
at  firft  it  is  far  from  a  confumptive  cough,  yet  there  is  no 
certainty  but  that  it  may,  at  fome  time  or  other,  occ  ifion 
ulcerations  in  the  lungs.  A  dry  cough  in  young  people  is 
much  to  be  feared,  when  or  long  Handing  ;  for  it  not 
unfrequently  degenerates  into  a  (pitting  of  blood,  or 
into  a  confumption  :  this  kind  fometimes  alfo  changes 
into  what  authors  call  the  ferrine  cough,  which  is  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  that  perfons  afflided  with  it  vne  fcarce  able  to  re¬ 
cover  themfeLvcs  after  a  fit  of  it.  In  general,  any  cough 
that  feizes  a  perfon  in  the  fpritig,  is  much  eauer  cured 
than  one  that  attacks  in  autumn.  Periodic  coughs,  that 
have  been  long  ufed  to  return  upon  people  at  certain 
times,  aie  always  to  be  fuipected  ol  dangei,  if  tney  leave 
them  fuddenly,’  and  no  natural  or  artificial  evacution  is 
made  in  their  place  ;  for  they  too  often  bring  on  faults 
in  digellion,  and  fometimes  fuffbeative  catarrhs,  and  pa¬ 
ralytic  difordevs.  A  moift  habitual  cough ,  when  it  fuci- 
denly  changes  into  a  dry  one,  is  alfo  a  bad  prognoftic. 

A  violent  dry  hypochondriac  cough ,  that  frequently  re¬ 
mits  and  recurs  again,  and  is  ufually  worft  in  the  night, 
gives  great  reafon  to  fufped  a  fciirj-iofity  in  the  liver 
and  the  more  regularly  it  returns  at  ftated  times,  the 
more  certain  is  the  defed  of  tins  or  iome  other  of  the 
vifeera  ;  io  that  the  prognoftic  is  very  fatal  and  very  cer¬ 
tain  from  it.  j  _ 

Method  of  cure.  In  cafe  of  a  moift  pedoral  cough,  it  is 
proper  firft  to  give  a  purge,  not  violent,  but  yet  mode¬ 
rately  ftroiig,  to  derive  the  matter  from  the  Breaft  ;  and 
the  catarrhal  matter  mull  then  be  prepared  for  evacu¬ 
ation.  When  it  is  (imply  mucous,  the  common  refolv- 
ent  and  difeutient  catarrhal  medicines  are  to'be  depended 
upon  ;  fuch  are  decodiom  of  the  roo.ts  of  pimpernel  and 
iris,  with  the  leaves  of  hylfop,  horehound,  fcabious,  and 
fpeedwell;  with  thefe  are  to  be  given  the  attenuaut 
gums,  as  ammoniacum,  benjamin,  and  fagapentim, 
with  the  warm  carminative  feeds.  When  the  matter  is 
too  tough  and  vifcous,  the  bu briefs  then  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  incraflate  and  reduce  it  to  a  foft  pulpofe  body. 
This  is  effected  by  liquorice-root  or  juice,  with  gum 
Arabic,  figs,  ftarch,  together  with  all  the  fulphureous 
medicines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  is  thin  and 
acrimonious,  and  irritates  violently,  then  the  cure  is  to 
be  e  fie  died  by  fuch  things  as  obtuiul  and  fweeten  it  ;  of 
this  kind  are  emulfions  of  almonds,  and  the  cold  feeds, 
with  barley-water,  water-gruel,  the  mucilages  of  quince 
and  fleawort  feeds,  and  the  like;  and  to  thefe  are  to  be 
added  occafionallv  fpermaceti,  and  oil  of  fvVeet  almonds. 
When  the  cough  is  habitual,  laxatives  are  to  be  given  after 
thefe,  or  in  the  intermediate  times,  during  the  taking 
them  ;  and  if  the  cough  returns,  when  the  matter  of  it  is 
no  longer  the  caufe,  it  is  to  be  quieted  by  gentle  opiates, 
fuch  is  the  ftorax  pill  ;  and  finally,  corroborants  are  to  be 
given  to  reftore  the  due  tone  ol  the  lungs. 

In  the  dry  cough,  the  gentleft  purges  only  can  properly 
have  place,  and  nothing  is  fo  proper  as  to  begin  with  fmall 
dofes  of  rhubarb;  after  this,  to  difeufs  the  ftagnating 
blood  about  the  breaft,  deco&ions  of  the  peftoral  herbs 
are  to  be  taken  in  largt^q u an ti t y ,  fuch  as  coltsfoot,  ica— 
bious,  maiden  hair,  and  the  like.  While  the  patient  is 
taking  thefe,  he  fhould  fiequently  wafh  his  feet  in  warm 
water  ;  and  finally,  the  cure  is  to  be  completed  by  fuch 
corroborants  as  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  lungs  ;  of  this 
kind  B tahi’s.  tomco-nervine  mixture  is  a  very  excellent 
medicine. 

In  the  hypochondriacal  cough ,  as  there  is  generally  a  fault 
in  the  liver,  the  cough  can  never  be  cured,  unlefs  that 
defect  can  be  removed.  The  cough  is,  therefore,  to  be 
judged,  in  this  cale,  only  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  method  of  treatment  mull  be  the  fame  as  in  the  in— 
farflions  of  the  liver.  See  Hgpatis  infarflus. 

When  this  obftruction  is  removed,  the  cough,  occafioned 
by  it,  goes  off  of  itfelf.  In  cafes  where  the  hypochon¬ 
driac  cough  depends  on  a  fault  in  the  ftomach,  the  firft 
confi deration  to  be  had,  is,  whether  it  be  dry  or  moift  : 
when  it  is  dry,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fault  is  not  ,o 
much  in  the  ftomach,  as  in  the  parts  about  it;  and  hence 
the  motion  of  the  congeftions  of  blood  toward  the  vena 
porta  is  to  be  regarded. 

ft  he  moift  ftomachic  cough  always  brings  the  breaft  into 
confent,  and  is  hence  often  called  pmachico-peStoral 
cough-,  for  the  mucous  matter  which  lies  in  the  fauces, 
and  is  daily  evacuated  rather  by  hawking  than  coughing, 
probably  alcends  up  the  erfophagus,  and  caufes  a  flight 
cough  in  the  day-time  ;  but  in  the  night,  when  that  ex¬ 
cretion  ceafcs,  it  is  eafy  for  fome  little  humidity  to  flip 
down’  the  ajpera  aneria,  and  this  will  be  again  thrown  up 
by  coughing  in  the  morning.  In.  the  cure  of  this,  there 
'mult  be  hilt  given  fome  gentle  purges;  after  thefe,  fuch 
medicines  as  Tefolve  vifeofities  in'  their  fit  ft  formation  ; 
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in  wliich  intention  the  roots  of  elecampane  and  pimper¬ 
nel,  with  that  of  Florentine  orrice,  are  of  great  effe£t  ; 
and  in  the  food  it  will  be  proper  to  eat  large  quantities 
of  ginger,  pepper,  and  the  other  fpices ;  and  at  night, 
going  to  bed,  drink  a  fmall  glafs  of  brandy.  When  the 
difeafe  begins  to  mitigate,  the  e hence  of  amber  is  a  me¬ 
dicine  that  will  do  the  greatell  fervice. 

Bleedings  in  coughs  in  general,  when  the  conllitution  is 
plethoric,  and  they  are  done  at  proper  times,  are  of  great 
fervice  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  difeafe;  nay,  in  cafes 
of  a  true  phthifis,  bleeding  often  greatly  retards,  and 
keeps  off  the  bad  fymptoms.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  how 
ever,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  that,  when  the  conllitution  will  | 
bear  it,  the  quantity  taken  away  fhould  be  large,  for 
otherwife  they,  only  invite  a  larger  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
bread,  and  fo  increafe  inftead  of  mitigating  the  force  of 
the  difeafe* 

Bleeding  is  always  more  neceffary  in  a  dry  cough  than  in 
a  moift  one,  unlefs  the  fupprdhon  of  fome  natural  hae¬ 
morrhage,  or  the  omifiion  ot  the  habitual  bleedings, 
have  been  the  ocrafton  of  it.  Bleedings  is  alfo  the  mote 
neceffary  in  coughs,  as  they  return  at  times  with  renewed 
violence,  and  hurt  the  bread  and  lungs;  and  in  this  cafe 
alfo,  if  cupping  has  been  frequently  ufed,  and  lately 
omitted,  it  mult  be  had  recourfe  to  again.  Purging 
medicines  have  the  molt  fpeedy  effects  in  moid  coughs 
and  indeed  in  dry  ones  they  are  not  always  fafe,  or,  at 
the  moft,  very  gentle  purgations  alone  are  proper  in 
this  lad  cafe,  where  there  is  not  a  load  of  attending 
matter  to  be  evacuated,  as  in  the  firlt.  Sweating  medi¬ 
cines  are  by  fome  preferibed  in  coughs ;  but  they  have  no 
proper  place  in  any  judicious  regimen  for  thefe  cafes, 
unlefs  after  the  cough  is  cured,  and  the  matter  carried 
off,  when  they  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  fervice  to  com¬ 
plete  the  redoration  of  the  conllitution  to  its  pridine 
{late,  by  an  equal  didributiorr  of  the  humours  through 
the  whole  body.  In  fimple  coughs  there  is  occafion  for 
very  few  medicines,  and,  in  general,  inciding  things, 
which  difpofe  the  matter  to  an  eafy  evacuation,  with 
gentle  laxatives,  do  the  whole  bufinefs. 

The  commotions  occafioned  by  humid  coughs  are  never 
extremely  violent,  nor  of  any  great  danger,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  neceffary  to  be  at  any  great  pains  to  allay 
them  by  opiates  ;  but  thefe  are  very  fuccefsfully  given 
in  cafes  where  the  emotions  are  greatly  too  violent  for 
the  quantity  of  matter,  or  where  they  continue  after  the 
matter  is  carried  off  and  evacuated.  In  this  cafe  the 
Borax  pill  is  of  great  fervice.  Juncker. 

The  method  often  followed  in  the  convulfive  cough  is  by 
evacuations;  but  this  has  been  obferved  rather  to  prevent 
the  difeafe  from  becoming  fatal  than  to  fhorten  it,  fuch 
coughs  continuing  feveral  months  notwithdanding.  How¬ 
ever,  a  iemiffion  for  fome  days  happens  after  bleeding 
and  purging,  efpecially  when  the  purgatives  work  up¬ 
wards  as  well  as  downwards.  Pectorals,  balfamics,  and 
attenuants,  have  been  fometimes  found  to  do  little  or  no 
good,  and  opiates  rather  to  do  hurt. 

Cough,  in  infants.  See  Infant. 

Cough,  in  Farriery ,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  horfes  are  very 
fubje£t.  Some  of  thefe  are  fymptomatic  of  a  con¬ 
sumption,  when  they  have  been  of  long  continuance, 
and  are  attended  with  lofs  of  appetite,  wading  of  flefh, 
and  weaknefs.  Other  coughs  proceed  from  phlegm  and 
flimy  matter  that  ltuff  up  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  :  in  this 
cafe,  whichisof  the  althmatic  kind,  the  horfe’s  flanks 
have  a  quick  motion  ;  he  breathes  quick  ;  his  cough  is 
fometimes  dry  and  hulky,  fometimes  moid,  before  which 
he  wheezes,  rattles  in  the  throat,  and  throws  out  of  his 
nofe  and  mouth  a  quantity  of  white  phlegm,  efpecially 
after  drinking,  or  when  he  begins  or  ends  his  exercife. 
Thefe  coughs  fhould  be  didinguifhed  from  that  thicknefs 
of  wind,  which  is  occafioned  by  full  or  foul  feeding, 
want  of  exercife,  or  their  being  taken  up  from  winter’s 
«rrafs.  Thefe  are  eafily  cured  by  proper  diet  and  exer¬ 
cife  :  and  the  other  diforder  may  be  relieved,  and  totally 
cured  if  it  happens  to  a  young  horfe,  and  is  not  of  long 
continuance,  by  the  following  treatment.  Bleeding 
fhould  be  ufed,  in  proportion  to  the  date  of  the  horfe 
with  refpe£t  to  fleffi ;  mercurial  medicines  are  cf  great 
fervice:  a  mercurial  ball  with  two  drams  of  calomel  may 
be  given  at  night,  and  a  common  purge  in  the  morning; 
or  the  following,  which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Gibfon  : 
take  gum  galbanum,  ammoniacum,  and  affa  foetida,  of 
each  two  drams;  fine  aloes,  one  ounce;  faffron,  one 
dram  ;  oil  of  anifeed,  two  drams  ;  oil  of  amber,  one 
dram  ;  with  honey  enough  to  form  the  whole  into  a  ball. 
Thefe  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  ;  and  during 
the  intervals,  and  for  fome  time  after,  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  balls  may  be  given  every  morning  :  take  cinnabar 
of  antimony;  finely  levigated,  fix  ounces;  gum  ammo- 
niacum,  galbanum,  and  alia  foetida,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
garlic,  four  ounces;  faffron,  half  an  ounce;  let  the 
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whole  he  mixed  into  a  pafte  with  honey.  Exercife  and 
moderate  diet  are  alfo  elfential  to  the  effe£t  of  any  re¬ 
medy.  In  dry  coughs ,  which  are  the  nervous  adhmas  of 
horfes,  moderate  bleeding  is  proper;  two  drams  of  ca¬ 
lomel,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  diapente,  may  be  given  fer 
two  nights,  and  a  purging-ball  in  the  morning.  This 
purge  may  be  repeated  with  one  mercurial  ball  once  in 
eight  or  ten  days  ;  after  which  one  of  the  following  balls, 
about  the  fizeof  a  pigeon’s  egg,  may  be  taken  every  day 
fot  two  months  or  longer:  take  native  cinnabar,  half  a 
pound  ;  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  myrrh,  and  gum 
ammoniacum,  of  each  two  ounces';  Venice  foap,  half  a 
pound;  mix  the  whole  with  honey,  or  oxymel  of  fquills. 
In  obllinate  dry  coughs,  the  following  has  been  found  an 
ufeful  remedy :  take  gum  ammoniacum,  fquills,  and 
Venice  foap,  of  each  four  ounces:  balfam  of  fulphur, 
with  anifeeds,  one  ounce  ;  heat  them  into  a  mafs,  and 
give  them  as  the  former.  Young  horfes  are  fubjett  to 
cough,  in  cutting  their  teeth  ;  bleeding  and  warm  muffles 
are  generally  diffident  for  removing  this  complaint :  but 
in  fuch  fubjeds  the  cough  often  proceeds  from  worms;  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  anthelmintic  medicines  fhould  be  given. 
See  AscArides,  and  Horsf.  worms. 

Cough,  Chin.  See  CniN-cough. 

Cough,  called  the  hufk,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  yourrg  bul¬ 
locks  are  l'ubject.  In  this  diforder,  the  wind-pipe  and 
its  branches  are  loaded  with  fmall  taper  wotms.  Farm¬ 
ers  count  the  difeafe  incurable  ;  but  fumigations  with 
mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  foetids,  as  tobacco, 
might  prove  ferviceable.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii. 
p.  247. 

COUH  AGE,  or  JlinVmg-bcans  ;  thefe  are  a  kind  of  kidney-  _ 
beans  imported  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  where  they  ate 
ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropfy. 

The  down  growing  on  the  outfide  of  the  pod  is  fo  point¬ 
ed,  as  like  a  nettle  to  fting  the  fleffi,  though  not  with  fo 
painful  a  fenfation.  This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word 
is  called  cowitch. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compact,  or  agreement  between  two 
or  more,  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon. 

As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  fhall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in 
prejudice  of  him  in  reverfion. 

Dr.  Skinner  takes  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  conventum ,  and  therefore  writes  it  coven.  See 
Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  Building.  When  houfes  are  built  projecting 
over  the  ground  plot,  and  the  turned  projeCture  arched 
with  timber,  lathed  and  plaltered;  the  work  is  called 
coving. 

Coving  cor  niche,  is  a  corniche  with  a  great  cafement,  or 
hollow  therein. 

COV1NUS,  among  the  Ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot,  in 
which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles. 

COUL,  or  Cowl,  a  fort  of  monkifn  habit  worn  by  the 
Bernardines,  and  BenediCtines. 

i  he  word  is  formed  from  cucullus,  by  confounding  the 
two  firlt  fyllables  into  one,  as  being  the  fame  twice 
repeated. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  couls ;  the  one  white,  very  large, 
worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  affilt  at  the  office  : 
the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  the 
Itreets,  he. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing  in 
its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the  apology 
of  the  emperor  Flenry  IV.  difffinguiffies  two  forms  of 
couls',  the  one  a  gown  reaching  to  the  feet,  having  fleeves, 
and  a  capuchin,  ufed  in  ceremonies  :  the  other  a  kind 
of  hood  to  work  in,  called  alfo  a  f.apular,  becaufe  it  only 
covers  the  head  and  {boulders. 

COULTER,  in  Hufbandry ,  that  part  of  a  plough  which 
forms  the  edge,  Handing  before  the  ffiare  of  the  plough, 
and  cutting  the  clods  as  the  {hare  tears  them  up.  The 
coulter  is  an  iron  in flrument  of  two  feet  eight  inches  in 
length,  of  near  two  inches  breadth,  and  near  one  inch, 
thick.  It  is  driven  through  the  beam  of  the  plough,  and 
fixed  in  its  proper  direction  by  a  wedge. 

The  modern  improvement  of  the  plough  by  Mr.  Tull, 
gives  it  four  coulters  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  earth  ploughed  up  is  cut  four  times  as  fmall  as  by  the 
common  plough,  which  has  only  one. 

In  all  coulters,  the  length  and  direction  are  to  be  nicely 
regulated.  The  cutting  the  hole  and  driving  the  wedge, 
regulate  the  direfliou  ;  and  its  length  is  altered  from  the 
beam  by  the  driving  it  farther  down,  as  its  point  wears 
away. 

None  of  thefe  coulters  ought  to  defeend  fo  low  as  the 
{hare,  except  when  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  very  {hal¬ 
low ;  it  is  always  fufficient  for  them  to  cut  through  the 
turf,  let  the  plough  go  as  deep  as  it  will.  In  ploughing 
(hallow,  the  fin  of  the  fiiare  muft  alfo  be  broad  enough 
to  cut  off  the  fourth  piece  or  furrow;  clfe  that  lying 
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very  fafl,  will  be  apt  to  raife  up  the  groundwrift,  and 
tJirow  out  the  plough  :  but  when  the  land  is  ploughed 
deeper,  the  groundwriR  will  break  off  this  fourth  fur¬ 
row,  though  the  hu  be  not  broad  enough  to  reach  it. 
Tull’s  Hufbandry. 

Cou L T e R-neb,  or  Cqu  NTER-wi,  in  Zoology,  a  name  by 
which  the  people  in  fome  pans  of  England  call  the  anas 
ar£iica  clujiu  See  Duck. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  an  affembly,  or  meeting  of 
divers  confiderable  perfons,  or  officers,  to  confider  and 
concert  meafures  touching  the  adminiRration  of  public 
affairs,  rendering  juftice,  or  the  like. 

The  king’s  privy-council  is  theprimum  mobile  of  the  civil 
government  of  England  ;  and  that  from  which  all  the 
inferior  orbs  derive  their  motion.  See  Priv y -council. 

In  the  French  polity,  councils  are  very  numerous:  they 
have  their  council  of  fate,  council  of  the  finances,  council  of 
dij patches,  council  of  directions,  grand  council,  council  of  the 
regency ,  council  of  confidence,  &c. 

Council,  Aulic.  See  Au Lie. 

Council,  in  Church  Rifiory  and  Polity,  a  fynod  or  aflem- 
bly  of  prelates  and  do£tors,  and  deputies,  met  for  the 
regulation  of  matters  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  difei- 
pline  of  the  church.  Councils  of  this  kind  were  firlt  in¬ 
troduced  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century. 

Council,  Provincial,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of  a 
province  under  the  metropolitan.  See  Convoca- 
t  ION. 

Council,  National,  is  an  affembly  of  the  prelates  of  a 
nation,  under  their  PRIMATE,  or  patriarch. 

Council,  Oecumenical  or  general,  is  an  affembly  of  all  the 
prelates  of  ChriRendom,  or  of  commituoners  from  all 
the  churches  in  the  Clinician  world,  and  reprelenting 
the  church  univerfal.  Thefe  were  cRablilhed  by  Con- 
Rantine  the  Great,  who  affembled  the  firft  at  Nice  in 
325.  See  OECUMENICAL. 

Indeed  to  CQiiftitute  a  general  council,  it  is  not  required, 
that  all  the  prelates,  mould  be  actually  prelent  ;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient,  that  the  council  be  regularly  appointed,  and  that 
they  may  be  there,  or  are  called  thereto. 

General  councils  are  frequently  called  by  ecclefiaRical  au¬ 
thors  plena' y  councils .  1'he  Romanifts  reckon  eighteen 
general  councils :  whereof  only  the  RrR  lour  are  admitted 
by  the  reformed.  The  number  is  made  out  thus  :  two 
of  Nice,  four  of  ConRantinople,  one  of  Ephefus,  one 
of  Chalcedon,  five  of  the  Lnteran,  two  of  Lyons,  one 
of  Vienne,  one  of  Florence,  and  the  lull  of  Trent,  which 
held  from  1  545  to  1563.  The  council  of  Trent  ordains 
provincial  councils  to  be  held  every  three  years;  yet  the 
JaR  held  in  France  is  that  of  Bourdeaux,  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

There  have  been  various  collections  of  the  canons  or  de¬ 
crees  of  cou’-cils ;  as  that  of  l)r.  Merlin  at  Paris  in  1524  ; 
one  of  F.  Crabbe,  a  Francifcan,  in  1536;  another  of 
Surius,  in  1567;  another  at  Venice,  in  1585  ;  another 
at  Rome,  in  1608  ;  one  of  Binius,  canon  of  Cologne, 
in  1606,  in  ten  volumes;  another  at  the  Louvre,  in 
1664,  in  thirty-feven  volumes  ;  another  of  F.  Labbe  and 
F.  Coffart,  Jcfuits,  in  1672,  in  feventeen  volumes,  more 
ample  than  the  reR  ;  laftly,  another  by  F.  Hardouin. 
See  Canon. 

Council  of  voar,  is  an  affembly  of  the  principal  officers  of 
an  army,  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  general,  or 
admiral,  to  confider  of  the  prefent  Rate  of  things,  and 
concert  meafures  for  their  condubt,  with  regard  to  fteges, 
retreats,  engagements,  & c. 

The  fame  term  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  affembly 
of  the  officers  of  a  regiment,  or  Riip  ;  met  to  try  foldiers 
or  fadors  accufed  of  any  crime. 

Council,  Common.  See  Mayors  Courts. 

Council  and  Sejjion  in  Siotland.  See  Sessions. 
COUNSELLOR,  Con/iliarius,  in  Law ,  is  a  perfon  retained 
by  a  client  to  plead  his  caufe  in  a  court  of  judicature. 
A  counfiell or  at  law  hath  a  privilege  to  enforce  any  thing 
of  which  hfe  is  informed  by  his  client,  if  pertinent  to  the 
matter,  and  is  not  to  examine  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe  ; 
for  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  who  informs  him.  C10.  Jac. 
co.  But  after  the  court  hath  delivered  their  opinions  of 
the  matter  in  law  depending  before  them,  the  counfiel  at 
the  bar  are  not  to  urge  any  thing  farther  in  that  caufe. 
1  Lill.  Abr.  355.  It  has  been  held  that  the  king’s  counjel 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  argue  any  caufe  againft  the 
king  ;  though  this  was  oppofed  by  Serjeant  Maynard. 
Hill.  21  Car.  II.  1  Mod.  38. 

No  counfiel  is  allowed  a  piifoner  upon  a  general  iffue,  on 
indi&'ment  of  felony,  & c.  unlefs  fome  doubtful  point 
of  law  nrife  ;  the  court  is  the  prifoner’s  only  counfiel-,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  prifoneTio  his  own  defence,  is  one 
means  of  diftoveriug  the  truth:  but  this  feems  to  be  a 
defect  in  our  common  la w.  BlackR.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 
In  appeals  and  upon  fpecial  pleadings,  the  piifoner  IhaR 
have  counfiel  affigned  him  by  the  court  :  though  counfiel  is 
not  to  prompt  the  prifor.ers  in  matters  of  fatt.  2  Hawk. 
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400,  •  Provifion  is  made  for  counfiel  for  prifoner?  In 

treafon,  by  Rat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  See  Barristers 
and  Serjeants. 

Counsellors  of  honour.  See  FIonour. 

COUNT,  Counte,  ComEs,  a  nobleman  who  poffeffcs  a 
domain  erected  into  a  county.  See  Viscount. 

Engliffi  counts  we  diRinguifli  by  the  title  of  earls ,  foreign 
ones  Rill  retain  their  proper  name. 

The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between  that  of  a 
duke  and  a  baron. 

According  to  the  modern  ufe,  moff  plenipotentiaries  and 
ambafladors  affume  the  title  of  counts ;  though  they  have 
no  county  ;  as  the  count  d’  Avaux ,  See. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fecre- 
taries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne  were  called  counts  * 
the  diRinguiffiing  character  of  a  duke  and  count  bein^ 
this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  town  under  him,  bur 
the  former  fevers!. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet,  adorned 
with  three  precious  Rones,  and  furmounted  with  three 
large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  and  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  reR. 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites,  a  comitando , 
or  a  commeando :  hence,  thofe  who  were  always  in  the 
palace,  or  at  the  emperor’s  fide,  were  called  counts  pala¬ 
tine,  ox  comites  a  latere.  See  Palatine. — In  the  times 
of  the  commonwealth,  comites,  among  the  Romans,  was 
a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who  accompanied  the  pto- 
con fuls  and  proprstots  into  the  provinces,  there  to  ferve 
the  commonwealth  ;  as  the  tribunes,  pnefc&s,  feribes, 
&  c# 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Tire  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts  feems  owing 
to  AuguRus,  who  took  feveral  fenators  to  be  h\ts.  comites 
as  Dion  obferves,  i.  e.  to  accompany  hint  in  his  voyages 
and  travels,  and  to  affiR  him  in  the  hearing  of  caules  ' 
which  were  thus  judged  with  the  fame  authority  as  in 
full  fenate.  Gallienus  feems  to  have  aboliffied  this  coun¬ 
cil,  by  forbidding  the  fenators  being  found  in  the  armies  : 
and  none  of  his  fucceffors  re-eRabliRied  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts, 
comites,  i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince  ;  and  they  forne- 
tirnes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  with  the  addition 
of  the  emperor’s  name  whom  they  accompanied  :  lb  that 
it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office  than  a  title  of 
dignity. 

Conllantine  was  the  firft  who  converted  it  into  a  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and  under  him  it  was,  that  the  name  was  fhft 
given  abfolutely. 

The  name  once  eRabliffied,  was  in  a  little  time  indiffer¬ 
ently  conferred,  not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the 
court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  molt 
kinds  of  officers  ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du- 
Cange.  1 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided  the  counts  into 
three  clafles  ;  the  firft  bore  the  title  of  illufires ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  that  of  clarijfmi ,  and  afterwards  Jpefiabiles  ;  the 
third  were  called  perfieCtifimi. 

Of  the  two  full  clafles  was  the  fenate  compofed  ;  thofe 
of  the  third  had  no  place  in  the  fenate,  but  bnjoyed  fe¬ 
veral  other  of  the  privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at  fea  - 
fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome  in  a  letral 
capacity  :  as,  comes  ararii,  comes  facrarum  largitionum , 
comes  fiacri  conjiflorii,  comes  curia,  comes  capelin; ,  comes 
archiatrorum,  comes  commeriiorum,  comes  vefiariir,  comes 
hor  reorum,  comes  opfioniorum  or  annon comes  domeficorurn , 
comes  equation  regiorum  or  comes  fiabuli,  comes  domorum , 
comes  excubitorum,  comes  notariorum,  comes  legum  or  proffer 
in  jure,  comes  limitum,  or  marcarum,  comes  portus  Rome 
comes  patrimonii,  &c. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  & c.  palling  into  Gaul  and  Ger¬ 
many,  did  not  abolifli  the  form  ot  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  were 
called  counts ,  comites ,  and  dukes,  duces ,  they  continued  to 
be  called  fo. 

Thefe  governors  commanded  in  time  of  war  ;  and  in 
time  of  peace  they  admtniRered  juRice.  Thus,  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the  ordinary  judges 
and  governors  of  the  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and  counts 
who  prefided  over  provinces  ;  the  firR  being  conRittited 
in  the  particular  cities  under  the  jurifdi£fion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in  nothing  inferior  to 
dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only  governors  of  provinces. 
Under  the  laR  of  the  fecond  race  of  French  kings,  they 
got  their  dignity  rendered  hereditary  :  and  even  ufurped 
the  fovereignty  when  Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown: 
his  authority  was  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroach¬ 
ments  :  and  hence  it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing- 
coronets  in  their  arms  ;  they  affumed  it  then,  as  enjoying 
the  rights  of  fovereigns  in  their  particular  diftri&s,  or 

counties . 
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counties.  But,  by  degrees,  moft  of  the  counties  became 

re-united  to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different  from 
what  .it  was  anciently-,  being  now  no  more  than  a  title 
•which  a  king  grants  upon  erecling  a  territory  into  a 
county,  with  a  referve  of  juritdiction  and  fovereignty  to 

himfelf.  -  n. 

At  firil,  there  was  no  claufe  in  the  patent  of  erection, 
intimating  the  reverfion  of  the  county  to  the  crown  in 
default  of  heirs  male;  but  Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their 
being  too  numerous,  ordained  that  duchies  and  counties, 
in  default  of  heirs  male,  fhould  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  marquifes 
has  been  formerly  much  controverted  :  the  reafon  was, 
that  there  are  counts  who  are  peers  of  France,  but  no 
marquifes:  but  the  point  is  now  given  up,  and  marquifes 
take  place;  though  anciently,  when  counts  were  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even  with 

dukes.  .  ,  ,  „  , 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden,  gave 
the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles ;  annexing  it  to 
this  oT  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting  for  their 
maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money,  arifing 
from  the  prince’s  profits  in  the  pleadings  and  forfeitures 
of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes  an  ancient 
record,  thus:  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglia  his  verbis  cornitcm 
creavtf,  feiatis  ms  feciffe  Hugmeum  Bigot  com  item  de  Norf. 
&c.de  tertio  denarii ’de  Norwich  tf  Norfolk,  ficut  ahquts 

comes  Anglia,  tfc. 

The  Germans  call  a  count,  graf,  or  graff ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  modern  critic,  properly  fignifies  judge  ;  and  is 
derived  from  gravio ,  or  graffio,  of  ypapco,!  write,  i  hey 
have  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  founts,  or  graffs  ;  as  landgraves, 
marchjrraves ,  burg-graves,  and  palfgraves,  or  counts  pala¬ 
tine  Thefe  lad  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  former  are  of  the 
number  of  princes,  and  have  the  inveftiture  of  a  pala¬ 
tinate  ;  the  others  have  only  the  title  of  count  palatine, 
Without  the  inveftiture  of  any  palatinate.  _ 

Some  afiert,  that  by  publicly  profefling  the  imperial  laws 
for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the  dignity  ot  a 
count  palatine ;  and  there  are  indances  of  proreflors  m 
law,  who  have  affumed  the  title  accordingly  :  but  there 

are  others  who  quedion  this  right.  .  , 

Count,  in  Law,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in  a  real 
action  ;  as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one  ;  the  li- 
belius  of  the  civilians  anlwers  to  both. 

Yer  count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  comounded  ; 
and’ufed  for  each  other:  as,  count  in  debt ,  count  in  ap- 

cImt-wheei,  in  Ch'klV.rk,  a  wheel  which  move, 
vouml  in  twelve  hours;  called  alfo  the  Udmg-wh'l. 

COUNTER,  from  eomputare,  is  the  name  of  two  prifous 
in  London,  for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  to  confine  debtors, 
Vir<*ak<*rs  of  the  peace,  Sec. 

Counters,  in  Ship -Building,  are  didinguiftied  info  upper 
a  /  The  upper  counter  is  reckoned  fiom  the  gal- 

?"  y  ,tX  lower” part  of  the  (Haight  piece  of  the  Hern 
The  lower  counter  is  between  the  traniom  and  lower  part 

Co°untIr  ' A!f'ahorfe,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  fore- hand  which 
lies  between  the  ftioulders  and  under  the  neck. 
Counter,  of  the  Latin  prepofmon  contra,  againfi,  is  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  divers  words  in  our  Language  ;  and 
generally  implies  the  relation  of  oppofmon.  As, 

COUNTTR-ALLEVS,  m  Ga.dening^  See  AUEy. 


i.  'HUNTER- APPROACHES,  in  Fortification,  lines  or 
benches  made  by  the  befieged,  when  they  come  out  to 
attack  the  lines  of  the  beiiegers  in  form. 
CouNTER-APPRoacH,  fit,../,  a  trench  which  the  belicKd 
make  from  their  co.etetl-way  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
attacks,  in  order  to  fcour  or  enfilade  the  enemy  s  woi  ■=. 
It  fhou  d  commence  in  the  angle  of  the  place  ot  arms  of 
he  half-moon  that  is  not  attacked,  and  of  the  ball, on 
tne  nan  ,  f.ftv  or  fixty  fathoms  from  the 

tlUt  'I  .^Ind  continued  as  fir  as  ftJl  be  found  neceflary 
?tUCKf  *  t0  fee  the  enemy  in  his  trenches  and  parallels 

This' lire  mult  be  perfeAly  enfiladed  ftom  the  covered- 
tay  and  the  half-moon,  that  if  the  enemy  get  poffelhon 
of  It  it  may  he  of  no  fervice  to  him.  In  this  line  the 
frpnnentlv  in  the  night-time  fend  fmall 
Ef^fcTS.  >°  drive^the  workmen  from 
Si  polls;  and,  if  pofiible  to  carry  oil  the  engineers, 
who  have  the  direftion  of  the  woiks.  ,  . 

COUNTER  -  B  ARRY,  or  Co  n  T  R  E-  B  a  R  R  e  ,  is  ufed  by  the 
French  he, aids  for  what  »e  more  ordmauly  called  tend, 

Lr^r  tailed  to  play  on 

is  ufed  b,  the  French  to  exptefs  what  we  ordinarily  call 
_  F  N  D  y  of  Fix  per  bend fimjh  r  counter  changed. 
COUNTER-BOND,  is  a  bond  given  to  fave  a  perfon  harm- 


t  o  u 

left,  who  has  given  his  bond  for  another.  This  is  alfo 
called  counter -fecurity. 

COUNTER-BRACING.  See  Tacking. 

CGUN TER-BREAST-WORK  in  Fortification,  a  faussf- 

BRAYE,  ,  f» 

COUNTER-CHANGE,  in  Commerce,  a  mutual  exchancE 
between  two  parties. 

COUN  L’ER-CHANGED,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  there  is  a 
mutual  changing  of  the  colours  of  the  field  and  charge  in 
an  efcutcheon,  by  means  of  one  or  more  lines  of  partition. 
Thus,  in  the  coat  of  the  famous  Chaucer;  he  beareth, 
party  per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  counter-changed •, 
that  is,  that  part  of  the  bend,  which  is  in  that  fide  of  the 
efcutcheon  which  is  argent,  is  gules  ;  and  that  part  of  it 
which  is  on  the  other,  is  argent.  Vide  Tab.  II.  Heraldry, 

fig.  30.  t  •  ,t  -w 

COUNTER-CHARGE,  is  a  reciprocal  charge,  or  recri¬ 
mination  brought  againft  an  accufer. 
COUNTER-CHARM,  a  charm  or  spell,  contrived  to 
hinder  the  elleiT  of  another.  See  Ligature. 

COUN  TER-CHEVRONED,  denotes  a  fhield  chevronny, 
or  parted  by  fome  line  of  partition. 
COUNTER-COLOURED.  See  Contrebend. 
COUNTER-COMPONED,  or  Contre-compone',  or 
CountER-compony,  is  when  a  bordure  is  compounded 
of  two  tanks  of  panes  :  as  reprefented  in  Tab.  Heraldry, 
fig.  51.  When  it  confifts  but  of  one  rank,  ic  is  called 
comported ;  and  when  of  more  than  two,  checky. 
COUNTER-DEED,  a  fecret  writing,  or  privateaft,  either 
before  a  notary,  or  under  a  privy-feal  :  which  deftroys, 
changes,  annuls,  or  alters,  fome  more  folemn  and  pub¬ 
lic  ail. 

Counter-Deeds  are  rather  tolerated  than  permitted:  in 
many  cafes  they  are  actually  prohibited  ;  as  being  ufu- 
ally  no  better  than  frauds.  The  cuftom  of  Paris  annuls 
all  counter-deeds,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  a  marriage. 
COUNTER-DRAWING,  in  Painting,  See.  the  copying  a 
defign  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled 
paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter  ;  whereon  the  ftrokes 
appearing  through,  are  followed  and  traced  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  with  or  without  colour. 

Sometimes  they  counter-draw  on  glafs,  and  with  frames 
or  nets  divided  into  fquares,  with  fiik,  or  with  thread ; 
and  alfo  by  means  of  mftruments  invented  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  as  the  parallelogram.  See  Designing. 

COUNT IR-ERMINE.  See  Ermine. 

COUNTERFEIT  Anhitetture .  See  Architecture. 
COUNTERFEITING  the  King's  Coin  and  Seals.  See 
Treason. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  Law.  See  Cheats.  . 
COUNTER-FISSURE.  See  Contrafissure. 
COUNTER-FOIL,  or  Counter-stock,  is  that  part  of 
~  a  tally,  (truck  in  the  exchequer,  which  is  kept  by 
an  officer  of  the  court. 

COUNTERFORTS,  Bultrejfis,  or  Spurs,  are  pillars  of 
mafonry,  ferving  to  prop  or  fuftain  walls,  ot  terraces, 
fuhjed  to  bulge,  or  be  thrown  down.  _ 

Thefe  works  are  ufually  turned  archwife,  and  placed  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  which  is  ufually  three  times 
their  thicknefs  ;  and  their  length  is  one  fourth  of  the 
height  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Vauban  places  them  at  the  fame 
diftance,  whether  the  ball  be  high  or  low.  See  Muller’s 
Mathem.  vol.  iv.  p.  5,  See.  who  dire£ts  that  their  thick¬ 
nefs  fhould  never  be  kfs  than  half  their  length. 

When  any  thing  is  built  on  the  defeent  of  a  mountain,  it 
nnift  be  ftren^tnened  with  counter-forts  well  bound  to  the 
wall,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  yards  ftom  each 

other.  . 

COUNTER-FUGUE,  in  Mufic,  is  when  fugues  proceed 

contrary  to  one  another. 

COUNTER-GAGE,  ill  Carpentry,  a  method  ufed  to  mea- 
~  fare  the  joints,  by  transferring,  v.  gr.  the  breadth  of  a 
mortife  to  the  place  in  the  timber  where  the  tenon  is  to 
be,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  each  other. 
COUNTER-GUARD,  in  Fortification ,  a  work  generally 
ferving  to  cover  a  bastion.  It  is  compofed  of  two 
faces,  forming  a  faliant  angle  before  the  flanked  angle  of 
a  baftion.  Next  to  the  ravelin,  it  is  one  of  the  molt 
ufeful  outworks.  They  are  fometimes  made  before  the 
ravelins.  See  Envelope. 

COUNTER.-HARMONICAL.  See  Contra-karmo- 

NICAL.  _ 

COUN  rER-INDlCATION.SeeCoNTRA-iNDicATioN. 
COUNTER-LIQHT,  a  window,  or  light,  oppofite  to  any 
thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a  difadvantage.  A  fingle 
counter-light  is  fufficient  to  take  away  all  the  beauty  of  a 
fine  painting. 

COUNTERMAND,  in  a  general  feme,  a  revocation  of  an 
order ;  on  an  txcufe  for  fetting  afide,  or  deferring,  a 
thing  ordered  to  be  done. 

Bv  the  French  law,  a  countermand  differs  from  an  efioin , 
1  In  that,  in  the  countermark  the  confignment  is  pro¬ 
ofed  to  be  deferred  to  a  day  certain,  which  is  not  in  the 
V  tjfoin 
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cot) 

'ejjoitt.  2.  In  the  e(foiny  the  caufe  of  deferring  the  con- 
(ignment  is  exprefl'ed,  and  affirmed  to  be  true  ;  but  in  a 
xou ■■■:'  >mand  that  affirmation  is  not  required. 

Coun  rEi.  mand,  in  the  Englijh  Law,  is  where  a  thing, 
formerly  executed,  is  afterward,  by  fome  a£t  or  cere¬ 
mony,  made  void  by  the  party  that  firft  did  it. 

As,  if  a  man  make  his  laft  will,  and  devife  his  land  to 
T.  S.  and  afterwards  enfeoff  another  of  the  fame  land  -, 
this  feoffment  is  a  countermand  of  the  will,  and  the  will 
void  as  to  the  difpofition  of  the  land. 

COUNTER- MAN  DATE.  See  Contr  amandatum. 
COUNTER-MARCH,  in  War,  a  change  of  the  face,  or 
wings,  of  a  battalion  ;  whereby  the  men,  who  were  in 
the  front,  come  to  be  in  the  rear. 

This  is  an  expedient  they  have  recourfe  to,  when  the 
enemy  attacks  their  rear ;  or  when  they  change  their 
march  for  a  diredlion  oppofitc  to  that  wherein  they  had 
begun.  % 

The  counter-march  is  either  made  by  files,  or  ranks:  by 
files,  when  the  men  in  the  front  of  the  battalion  go  into 
the  rear  ;  by  ranks,  when  the  wings,  or  flanks  of  the 
battalion  change  ground  with  one  another. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  at  fea,  for  the  like  change  or  motion 
of  a  fquadron  of  (hips. 

COUNTER-MARK,  a  fecond  or  third  mark,  put  on  any 
thing  marked  before. 

The  word  is  applied,  in  commerce,  to  the  feveral  marks 
put  on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to  feveral  merchants  ; 
that  it  may  not  be  opened  but  in  the  prefence  of  them 
all,  or  their  agents. 

In  goldfmith’s  works,  &c.  the  counter-mark  is  the  mark, 
or  punchion  of  the  hall,  ot  company,  to  {hew  the  metal 
is  ftandard,  added  to  that  of  the  artificer  who  made  it. 
Counter-mark  of  a  horfc,  is  an  artificial  cavity,  which  the 
jockeys  make  in  the  teeth  of  horfes  that  have  out-grown 
the  natural  mark;  to  difguife  their  age,  and  make  them 
appear  as  if  they  were  not  above  eight  years  old. 
Counter-mark  of  a  medal ,  is  a  mark  added  to  a  medal,  a 
long  time  after  its  being  {truck. 

Counter-marks  appear  to  be  faults,  or  flaws,  in  medals, 
disfiguring  the  ground,  fometimes  on  the  fide  of  the 
head,  and  fometimes  on  the  reverfe  ;  particularly  in  the 
large  and  middle- fized  brafs  :  yet  they  are  efteemed  as 
beauties  among  the  curious,  who  fet  a  particular  value 
on  fuch  medals,  becaufe  they  know  the  feveral  changes 
in  value  they  have  undergone ;  .  which  are  exp  effed 
thofe  counter- marks. 

Antiquaries,  however,  are  not  well  agreed  about  the 
fignification  of  the  characters  they  find  on  them.  On 
fome,  N.  prob.  on  others,  n.  capr.  on  others,  casr. 
rm.  nt.  aug.  sc.  Some  have,  for  their  counter-mark , 
an  emperor’s  head  ;  fome  feveral  ;  fome  a  cornucopia. 
Care  mult  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  monograms  with 
the  counter-marks  :  the  method  of  diflinguifhing  them  is 
eafy.  The  counter-marks ,  being  (truck  after  the  medal, 
are  dented,  or  funk  in;  whereas  the  monograms;  being 
flruck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  medals,  have  rather  a 
little  relievo. 

COUNTER-MINE,  in  War,  a  fubterianeous  vault,  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  of  a  wall,  three  feet  broad,  and 
fix  deep,  with  feveral  holes  and  apertures  therein  :  con¬ 
trived  to  prevent  the  effect  of  mines,  in  cafe  the  enemy 
fhould  make  any  to  blow  up  the  wall. 

This  kind  of  counter-mine,  however,  is  now  little  in  ufe. 
The  modern  counter-mine  is  a  well,  or  pit,  and  a  gallery, 
funk  on  purpofe,  till  it  meet  the  enemy’s  mine,  and 
prevent  its  effedl  :  it  being  firft  pretty  well  known  where¬ 
abouts  that  is. 

COUN TER-MURE,  Counter-wall,  a  little  wall  built 
clofe  to  another,  to  fortify  and  fecure  it,  that  it  may  not 
receive  any  damage  from  the  buildings  contiguous  to  it. 
By  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  if  a  ftable  be  eredled  againfl  a 
partition  wall,  there  muft  be  a  counter-wall  added,  eight 
inches  thick.  M.  Bullet  obferves,  that  the  counter-wati 
ought  never  to  be  bound,  or  connefted,  with  the  proper 
wall 

Counter-mu  re,  in  Fortification.  See  Contra-mure. 
COUNTER-PALED,  Contre-pale,  in  Heraldry ,  iswhen 
the  efcutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  per 
feffe,  the  two  colours  being  counter-changed;  fo  that 
the  upper  are  of  one  colour,  or  metal,  and  the  lower  of 
another.  . 

COUNTER-PART,  a  part  of  fomething  oppofi'.e  to  an¬ 
other  part. 

Thus,  in  Mufic,  the  bafs  and  treble  are  two  counter-parts, 
or  oppofite  parts. 

Counter-part,  in  Law ,  is  the  duplicate,  or  copy,  of  an 
indenture,  or  deed.  That  executed  by  the  grantor  is 
called  the  otiginaJ,  the  reft  are  counter-parts ;  though  it  is 
better  for  ali  the  parties  to  execute  all,  which  renders 
,  them  originals. 

COUNTER-PASSANT,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  two  lions 
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are  in,  a  coat  of  arms,  and  one  appears  to  be  palling,  ot 
walking,  quite  the  contrary  way  from  the  other.  See 
P  a  ss  ant 

COUNTER-PLEA,  in  Low,  a  replication  to  a  plea,  or 
prayer. 

When  a  tenant  by  courtefy,  in  dower,  or  other  real  ac¬ 
tion,  prays  the  view  or  aid  of  the  king,  or  him  in  the 
reverfion,  for  his  better  defence  ;  or  if  a  ftranger  to  the 
aftion  begun  defire  to  be  admitted  to  fay  what  he  can  for 
the  i’afeguard  of  his  eftate :  that  which  the  demandant 
alleges  againfl  this  requeft,  why  it  fhould  not  be  admit¬ 
ted,  is  called  a  countcY-pUa. 

COUN  1 ER-PLO T,  a  plot,  or  intrigue,  contrived  to 
thwart  and  overthrow  another. 

COUN  TER-POINT,  in  Muftc ,  the  art  of  compofing  har¬ 
mony  ;  or  of  difpofing  and  concerting  feveral  parts  fo 
together,  as  that  they  make  an  agreeable  whole. 
Counter-point  is  divided  into  Jimple,  and  figurative  ;  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  divifion  of  harmony,  into  the  harmony  of  co¬ 
cords,  and  that  of  difeords. 

Counter-point  took  its  name  hence:  when  mufic  in  parts 
was  firft  introduced,  their  harmony  being  fo  fimple, 
they  ufed  no  notes  of  different  time,  and  marked  their 
confonanees  by  points  fet  againfl  each  other.  Hence, 
becaufe  of  the  equality  of  the  notes  of  time,  the  parts 
were  made  to  concord  in  every  note. 

This  afterwards  became  denominated  fimple  and  plain 
coun' or -point-,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another  kind,  wherein 
notes  of  different  value  were  ufed,  and  difeords  brought 
in  betwixt  the  parts  ;  which  they  cz\\  figurative  counter¬ 
point. 

Simple  counter-point,  or  the  harmony  of  concords,  confifts 
of  the  imperfedl  as  well  as  the  perfedt  concords  ;  and 
may  therefore  be  denominated  ptrfeft  or  imperfetl ,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  concords  are,  whereof  it  is  compofed : 
thus,  the  harmony  arifing  from  a  conjundlion  of  any 
note  withies  fifth  and  odlave,  is  perfect;  but  with  its 
third  and  fixth,  imperfect. 

Now  to  difpofe  the  concords,  or  the  natural  notes,  and 
their  odlaves,  into  any  key,  in  fimple  counter-point:  ob- 
ferve,  with  regard  to  the  diltindlion  into  perfedt  and 
imperfedl  harmony,  this  general  rule  ;  viz.  to  the  key  fy 
to  the  fourth  f,  and  to  the  fifth  /,  a  perfedt  harmony 
muft  be  joined;  to  the  fecond  /,  the  third/,  and  feventh 
f  an  imperfedl  harmony  is  indifpenfible ;  to  the  fixth/, 
either  an  imperfedl  or  perfedt  harmony. 

In  the  compofition  of  two  parts,  obfexve,  that  though  a 
third  appears  only  in  the  treble  on  the  key  f  the  fourth 
/,  and  the  fifth / ;  yet  the  perfedt  harmony  of  the  fifth  is 
always  fuppofed,  and  muft  befupplied  in  the  accompany- 
ments  of  the  thorough  bafs  to  thefe  fundamental  notes. 
More  particularly,  in  the  compofition  of  two  parts,  the 
rules  are,  that  the  key  /  may  either  have  its  odtave,  its 
third,  or  its  fifth  ;  the  fourth  /,  and  fifth /,  may  have 
either  their  refpedlive  thirds  or  fifths  ;  and  the  firft  may 
have  its  fixih  ;  as,  to  favour  a  contrary  motion,  the  laft 
may  have  its  odlave. 

The  fixth  /  may  have  either  its  third,  its  fifth,  or  its 
fixth.  I  he  fecond  /,  third  /,  and  feventh/-,  may  have 
either  their  refpedlive  thirds  or  fixths;  and  the  laft,  on 
many  occafions,  its  falfe  fifth  :  which  rules  hold  the 
fame  both  in  flat  and  flv.irp  keys  For  the  rules  of  counter¬ 
point,  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  concords,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  as  much  as  can  be  in  parts,  may  pro¬ 
ceed  by  a  contrary  motion;  i.  e.  the  bafs  may  afeend 
when  the  treble  defeends,  and  vice  verfa.  The  parts 
moving  either  upwards  or  downwards  the  fame  way; 
two  odlaves,  or  two  fifths,  never  to  follow  one  another 
immediately.  Two  fixths  /  never  to  fucceed  each  other 
immediately.  Whenever  the  odlave  or  fifth  is  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  the  parts  muft  proceed  by  a  contrary  mo¬ 
tion,  except  the  treble  move  into  fuch  odlave  or  fifth 
gradually.  If  in  a  (harp  key,  the  bafs  defeend  gradually 
from  the  fifth  /  to  the  fourth  /;  the  laft,  in  that  cafe, 
mull  never  have  its  proper  harmony  applied  to  it  :  but 
the  notes  that  were  harmony  in  the  preceding  fifth  ft 
muft  be  continued  on  the  fourth  f.  Thirds  and  fifths 
may  follow  one  another  as  often  as  one  has  a  mind. 
Figurative  counter-point  is  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  one,  dif¬ 
eords  are  introduced  occafiona'ly  •  ferving  only  as  tranf- 
itions  from  concord  tocancord:  in  the  other,  the  dif- 
cord  hears  a  chief  part  in  the  harmony. 

For  the  fiift,  nothing  but  concord,  are  ever  to  be  ufedl 
on  the  accented  parts  of  the  meafure  ;  in  the  unaccented 
parts,  difeords  may  pafs  tranfiently,  without  any  offence 
to  the  ear.  This  the  French  call  fuppofition  ;  becaufe  the 
tranfient  difeord  always  fuppofes  a  concord  immediately 
following  it:  which  is  of  infinite  fervice  in  mufic. 

For  the  fecond,  wherein  the  discords  are  ufed  as  a 
folid  and  fubftantial  part  of  the  harmony  ;  the  difeords 
that  have  place  are  the  fifth  when  joined  with  the  fixth, 
to  which  it  Hands  in  the  relation  of  «  difeord  t  the  fourth 
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■fcften  joined  with  a  fifth  ;  the  ninth,  which  is  in  effeft 
the  fecond  ;  the  feventh  ;  and  the  fecond  and  fourth. 
Thefe  difcords  are  introduced  into  the  harmony  with 
due  preparation,  and  are  to  be  fuccee.ded  by  concords  : 
which  is  commonly  called  the  refolution  of  a  diford* 

The  difcord  is  prepared  by  fird  fubfiiting  in  the  harmony 
in  quality  of  a  concord  ;  i .  e  the  fame  note  which  be¬ 
comes  the  difcord,  is  fird  a  concord  to  the  b  afe  note  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  that  to  which  it  is  a  difcord..  The 
difcord  is  refoived  by  being  immediately,  fucceeded  by  a 
concord  defending  from  it  by  the  didance  only  of  fecond 
g ,  or  fecond  l. 

As  the  difcord  makes  a,  fubftantial  part  of  the  harmony, 
fo  it  mud  always  poffefs  an  accented  part  of  the  meafure. 
Now  to  introduce  the  difcords  into  harmony,  it  muft 
be  confidered  what  concords  may  feyve  for  their  prepara¬ 
tion  and  refolution-,  the  fifth,  then,  maybe  prepared, 
either  by  being  an  oclave,  fixth,  or  third.  It  may  be 
refoived  either  into  the  fixth  or  third.  The  fourth  may 
be  prepared  in  all  the  concords,  and  may  be  refoived  into 
the  fixth,  third,  or  oftave.  The  ninth  may  be  prepared 
in  all  the  concords  except  the  odtave  ;  and  may  be  re¬ 
foived  into  the  fixth,  third,  or  otfave.  The  feventh 
maybe  prepared  in  all  the  concords,  and  refoived  imo 
the  third,  fixth,  or  fifth.  The  fecond  apd  fourth  are 
ufed  very  differently  from  the  reft  ;  being  prepared  and 
refoived  into  the  bafs.  See  farther  under  Clf;f,  and 
Modu  lation. 

It  has  been  a  quedion  which  has  given  birih  to  many 
learned  difquifitions  and  difputes,  whether  the  ancients 
had  counter-point,  or  mufic  in  parts.  See  an  account  of 
what  has  been  advanced  on  both  fifes,  with  the  author’s 
opinion  c.n  the  negative,  in  Dr.  Burney’s  General  iriit- 
tory  of  Mufic,  vui  i.  feet.  8.  p.  i  12.  4to.  1776. 

COUN  FER.-POINTED,  by  the  French  called  con.tr  t^pointe, 
is  when  two  chevrons  in  one  efeuttheon  meet  in  the 
points;  the  one  riling,  asufual,  from  the  baft;  ;  and  the 
other  inverted,  falling  from  the  chief:  fo  that  they  aie 
counter ,  or  opppfite  one  another  in  the  points. 

They,  may  alfo  be  counter-pointed  the  other  way  :  that  is, 
when  they  are  founded  on  the  fides  of  the  Ihield,  and 
the  points  meet  tfiat  \vay ;  called  counter-pointed  in 
fejje, 

COUNTER -POISE,  any  thing  ferving  to  weigh  agaijnft 
another ;  particularly  a  piece  of  metal,  ordinarily  of 
brafs  or  iron,  making  a  part  of  the 'fiatera  Romana ,  or 
steel  yard.  It  is  contrived  to  Hide  along  the  beam  ; 
and  from  the  divifion  in  which  it  keeps  the  balance  in 
equilibrio,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  determined. 

ItX  is  alio  by  feme,  called  the  pear,  on  account  of  its 
figure  ?  and  mafis,  by  reafon  of  its  weight.  Rope-dancers 
ufe  3  pole  by  way  of  counter -pci fe,  to  keep  their  hodies  in 
equilibi  io. 

Counterpoise,  in  the  Manege ,  denotes  the  liberty  of 
the  action  and  feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all  the 
horfe’s  motions  he  continues  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle, 
bearing  equally  on  the  rtirrqps, 

COUN  TJLR-PblSON,  an  antitode  qr  remedy,  which 
prevents  the  effeft  of  a  poifon. 

Of  this  kind  are  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  orvietan,  &c. 
Counter-pofons  are  either  general,  or  fpecific  :  to  the  general 
kind  belong  angelica,  carduus  benedittus,  the  vincetoxi- 
cum,  dittany,  fcorzonera,  citrons,  hezoar,  hartfhoin,  &c. 
Tor  fpecifics,  citron-bark  is  fqppofed  a  counter-pofion  to 
rux  vomica  ;  Venice  treacle  to  the  bite  of  a  viper  ;  oil  of 
fcorpion  to  the  bite  of  fcorpions;  oil  of  pine-apples  to 
orpiment  ;  gentian  to  the  cicuta,  Sf  c. 

Vander  Linden,  in  his  treatife  De  Yenenis,  fays,  that 
in  every  putrid  indifpofitiqn,  whether  arifing  from  the 
bite  of  venomous  beads,  or  from  an  alcali  formed  by  pu¬ 
trefaction,  vinegar  drank  is  fovereign,  either  fimplc  or 
didilled  ;  either  v/ith  honey  in  form  of  oxymel,  or  with 
fquills. 

COUNTER-POTENT,  or  potent  counter. patent,  by  the 
French  heralds  called  contre-p.tence ,  is  reckoned  a  fur,  as 
w ell  asvair  and  ermine  .  but  compofed  of  luch  pieces  as 
reprefem  the  tops  of  crutches,  called  in  French  potences , 
and  in  old  Englifh patents  See  V AipY-cuppy. 

COUNTER-PROOF,  in  Rolling- Prejs  Printing ,  a  print 
taken  off  from  another  fiefh  printed  ;  which,  by  being 
paffed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  former, 
but  inverted . 

To  counter -prove,  is  alfo  to  pnfs  a  defign  in  black  lead,  or 
red  chalk,  fhrough  the  piefs,  after  having  moiltened 
with  a  fponge,  both  that,  and  the  paper  cm  which  the 
counler-p' oof  is  to  be  taken. 

COUNTER-QUARTERED,  by  the  French  called  contre- 
efcartele ,  denotes  the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered, 
to  have  each  quarter  divided  again  into  two :  fo  that 
there  are  in  it  eight  quarters,  or  divifions. 

COUNTER-ROLL,  a  copy  of  the  rolls  relating  to  ap¬ 
peals,  inquefU,  &c. 
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COUNTER-RQtJND,  a  body  of  officers  going  to  vifiis 
and  infpeft  the  rounds. 

COUN  I  ER-SALIEN  1 ,  is  when  two  beads  are  borne  in 
a  coat  of  arms  in  a  podure  of  leaping  from  each  ot'h'erj 
dire£Ily  the  contrary  way. 

COUN  TER-SCARP,  in  Fortification,  the  exterior  flope,  or 
acclivity  of  the  ditch,  looking  towards  the  champagne. 
See  Tab.  Fortification,  fig.  21.  lit.  c  c. 

Counter-scarp  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  covert-way,  and  the 
glacis.  Counter- fear ps  are  fometimes  made  of  done,  and 
without  any  dope. 

Fo  be  lodged  on  the  count er-firap,  is  to  be  lodged  on  the  C0« 
vert- way,  or  the  glacis. 

Counter- scar  p,  angle  of  the.  See  Angle. 

COUN  1  ER-SIGNING,  the  figning  an  order,  or  patent 
of  a  fuperior,  in  quality  of  fecretary;  to  render  the 
thing  more  authentic. 

Charters,  &c.  are  figned  by  the  king,  and  counter-figned 
by  a  fecretary  of  date,  or  the  lord-chancellor. 

COUN  1 ER-SW  ALLOW-TAlL,  an  outwork,  in  form  of 
a  fingle  tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge,  or  next  the  place, 
than  at  fhe  head,  or  next  the  champagne. 

COUNTER-  TAL^Y,  one  of  the  two  tallies  whereon  any 
thing  is  fcored. 

COUN  l  ER-  I  ENOR,  is  one  of  the  mean  or.  middle  parts 
of  mufic:  fo  called,  as  being  oppolite  to  the  tenor.  It 
is  likewife  applied  to  a  voice  which  is  of  higher  pitch, 
than  the  tenor,  but  lower  than  the  treble. 

COUN  1  ER-TIiVlE,  in  the  Manege,  fignifies  the  defence 
or  refidance  of  a  borfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and 
the  meafure  of  hrs  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad 
rider,  or  a  malicious  liorle. 

COUNT  ER-FRrNCH,  1  n  Fortification,  a  trench  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  wide,  made  againlt  the  befiegers,  and  which,, 
of  confequence,  has  its  parapet  turned  towards  them. 
There  are  ufually  a  great  many  communications  between, 
this  and  the  place,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making; 
any  ufe  of  it,  in  cafe  they  render  themfelves  mafters 
thereof. 

COUNTER-TRIPPING,  is  when  two  beads  are  borne  in 
a  coat  of  arms  tripping,  i.  e.  in  a  walking  podure,  and 
the  he-id  of  the  one  to  the  tail  of  the  other. 

COUN  1ER-VAIR,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  bells  or  cups  of 
the  fame  tiwft.ure  are  placed  bafe  againd  bafe,  and  point 
againft  point. 

COUN  PER-VALLATION.  See  Contravallation. 
COUNTER- VENTION.  See  Contravention. 

COUN  1ER-WORKING,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  raffing 
of  works,  in  order  to  oppofe  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

COUN  TESS’ii  Powder.  See  Suffolk  Powder. 
COUNTING,  or  COMPTING-HOUSE,  See  Compt- 

ING-HOUSE. 

Counting-Board.  See  Abacus. 

COUNTORS,  Contours,  or  Counters,  has  been  ufed 
for  ferjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a  caufe,  or  to 
fpeak  tor  their  client  in  any  court  of  law. 

It  is  of  thefe  Chaucer  fpeaks  : 

- A  fheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  countour 8 

Was  no  where  fuch  a  worthy  vavafour. 

They  were  anciently  called  ferjeant  contours. 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  Miners ,  a  term  or  appellation 
they  give  to  their  works  under  ground.  Phil.  Tranf„ 
N9  198. 

COUNTRY-DANCE  is  of  Englifh  origin,  though  trans¬ 
planted  into  almod  all  the  countries  and  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  is  no  edablifhed  rule  for  the  compofitior* 
of  tunes  to  this  dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic  no  kind 
of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  meafured  by  the 
motions  common  in  dancing;  and  there  are  few  fong- 
tunes  of  any  note  within  the  lad  century,  that  have  not 
been  applied  to  country  dances. 

Country  fiaji.  See  Shelf. 

Country,  trial  by,  the  fame  with  trial  byjuP.?. 

Country  wakes.  See  Wakes. 

COUNTY,  originally  fignifies  the  territory  of  a  count,  or 
earl.  But  now  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  shire  j 
the  one  word  coming  from  the  French,  the  other  from 
the  Saxoq. 

In  this  view,  a  county  is  a  circuit,  or  portion  of  the  realm  j 
into  fifty-two  of  which,  the  whole  land,  England  and 
Wales,  is  divided,  for  its  better  government,  and  the 
more  eafy  adminidration  of  judice. 

Thefe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  rapes,  lathes,  wapen¬ 
takes,  hundreds;  and  thefe  again  into  tithings :  a  divi¬ 
fion  owing  to  king  Alfred. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  counties,  ex? 
cepting  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham,  every 
Michaelmas  term,  officers  are  appointed,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  Jheriffi.  This  officer  has  a  double  func¬ 
tion  :  fird,  mini  ferial,  to  execute  all  proceffes  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  courts  of  law  dire&ed  to  him  :  and  fecondly,, 
judicial ;  whereby  he  has  authority  to  hold  two  courts. 
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the  one  called  the  Jhcr.iff's  tourn,  the  other  the  county  court- 
Other  officers  of  the  feveral  counties  are,  a  iotd  lieutenant , 
who  has  tli e  command  of  the  militia  of  the  county  :  cufodes 
rotuhrum,  jujlices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high -confi  able,  and  coro¬ 
ver.  See  farther  under  Lord  Lieutenant,  Militia, 
Custos  rotulorum ,  Justice  of  the  peace,  /^-Con¬ 
stable,  Bailiff,  and  Coroner. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial  note, 
which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine,  as  Lancafter, 
Chefter,  and  Durham.  The  two  latter  are  fuch  by  pre- 
fcription,  or  immemorial  cuflom,  at  lead  as  old  as  the 
Norman  conquefl*;  the  former  was  created  by  Edward 
III.  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  firft  eail  and  duke 
of  Lancafter.  Pembroke  alfo,  and  Hexham,  were  an¬ 
ciently  counties  palatine ;  which  laft  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  and  was  ftripped  of  its  privilege  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  reduced  to  be  part  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland  :  the  former  was  abolifhed  in 
27  Hen.  VIIT.  the  latter  in  14  Eliz. 

The  chief  governors  of  thefe  counties  palatine,  heretofore, 
by  a  fpecial  charter  from  the  king,  fent  out  all  writs  in 
their  own  names  ;  and  touching  juftice,  did  all  things 
as  abfolutely  as  the  king  himfelf  in  other  counties ;  only 
acknowledging  him  their  fuperior  and  governor:  whence 
palatine ,  a  palatio,  becaufe  the  owners  of  them  had  jura 
regalia  as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace.  Thefe 
privileges  were  probably  granted  to  them  becaufe  they 
bordered  on  enemies  countries,  viz.  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land.  But  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  the  faid  power 
was  much  abridged ;  though  itill  all  writs  are  witneffed 
in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures  for  treafon  by  the 
common  law  accrue  to  them.  T  he  ifle  of  Ely  has  been 
fometimes  reckoned  among  the  counties  palatine ,  though  it 
is  properly  only  a  royal  franchife  ;  the  bifliop  having,  by 
grant  of  king  Henry  1.  jura  regalia  within  the  hie  of 
Ely,  whereby  he  exercifes  a  jurifdidtion  over  all  caules, 
criminal  and  civil. 

County-Corporate,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities,  or 
ancient  boroughs,  on  which  the  Englifli  monarchs  have 
thought  fit  to  bellow  extraordinary  privileges;  annexing 
to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurifdidlion  ;  and 
making  them  counties  of  themfelves,  to  be  governed  by 

their  own  fheriffs  and  magiftrates- 

The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  city  of  London;  with  York, 
Canterbury,  Briftol,  Chefter,  Norwich  ;  the  towns 
of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  and  Ha- 
verford  Weft  in  Wales,  &c. 

Count  '{-court.  See  County  Court. 

CouNTY-wto,  are  thofe  ordered  by  juftices  of  peace  at 
their  quarter  feftions ;  colledted  by  high  conftables  of 
hundreds,  and  paid  to  treafurers  appointed  by  the  juf¬ 
tices,  for  repairing  bridges,  &c.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 

County,  Rier.  See  Rier. 

COUP  de  bride,  in  the  Alanege,  See  Ebrill  ade. 

Coup  de  grace,  in  the  French  Mufic,  the  fame  as  what  the 
Italians  call  tronco  per  grazia. 

COUPED,  Coupee',  in  Heraldry ,  expreffes  ahead,  limb, 
or  other  thing  in  an  efcutcheon,  which  is  borne  as  if  cut 
clear  and  even  off,  from  the  trunk  ;  in  oppofition  to  its 
being  forcibly  torn  off,  which  they  call  erafed. 

Thus,  the  arms  of  Ulfter,  which  all  baronets  carry,  is 
a  dexter-hand  couped,  or  cut  off  at  the  wrift. 

Couped,  Coupee,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  & c.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 
COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is  a  little 
bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground  ;  and  with  the 
other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 

The  word,  in  the  original  French,  fignifies  a  cut. 
COUPLE  clofe,  in  Heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chevron : 
never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  a  :  evron  be  between, 
faith  Guillim  ;  though  Bloom  gf*es  an  inftance  to  the 
contrary. 

COUPLED  columns.  See  Column. 

COUPLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  or  the  like, 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes  is 
found  in  each  part. 

The  vvo'rd  is  French,  formed  from  the  Latin  copula. 

In  odes,  thefe  divifions  are  more  ordinarily  called 
strophes. 

By  an  abufe,  couplet  is  fometimes  ufed  tofignify  a  couple 

of  verfes. 

COURAGE,  in  Ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind,  de¬ 
rived  either  from  conftitution  or  principle,  or  both,  that 
enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers. 
OOURANT,  or  Current,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
prefent  time  :  thus,  the  year  1786  is  the  courant  year; 
the  fifteenth  courant ,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  now 
running. 

The  term  is  French,  and  properly  fignifies  running. 

With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price  current  of  any  mer¬ 
chandize,  is  the  known  and  ordinary  price  accuitomed 
to  be  given  for  it. 
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Courant  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe,  or 
is  received,  in  commerce  :  in  which  fenfe,  we  fay,  cou¬ 
rant,  or  current  coin,  &c. 

Courant  is  alfo  a  term  in  Mufic  and  Dancing ;  being  ufed 
to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air,  and  the  dance. 

With  regard  to  the  firft,  courant,  or  currant,  is  a  piece 
of  mufic  in  triple  time  :  the  air  of  the  courant  is  ordinarily 
noted  in  triples  of  minims  ;  the  parts  to  be  repeated 
twice.  It  begins  and  ends,  when  he  who  beats  the 
meafure  falls  his  hand  ;  in  contradiftindlion  from  the 
f.iraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the  hand  is  raifed. 
'With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant  was  long  the  moft 
common  of  all  the  dances  pradlifed  in  England :  it  con- 
fifts,  effentially,  of  a  time,  a  ftep,  a  balance,  and  a 
coupee  ;  though  it  alfo  admits  of  other  motions. 

Formerly  they  leaped  their  Heps  ;  in  which  point,  the 
courant  differed  from  the  low  dances  and  pavades.  1  here 
are  Jimple  courants,  and  figured  couranis,  all  danced  by  two 
perfons. 

COURAP,  in  Medicine,  the  Indian  name  for  a  diftemper, 
which,  as  Bontius  informs  us,  is  very  common  in  Java 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes 
or  itch,  which  generally  breaks  out  on  the  arm-pits, 
bread,  groin,  and  face,  with  fuch  an  intolerable  itching, 
that  the  perfon  affedled  cannot  forbear  fcratching 
themfelves  perpetually:  but  they  pay  very  dear  for  the 
eafe  this  gives  them  ;  as  an  unfufferable  pain  fucceedsin 
thofe  parts  which  are  rendered  bare  and  denudated  of 
the  cuticula  by  the  nails ;  thefe  difeharging  an  acrid  hu¬ 
mour  which  vellicates  the  parts,  and  caufes  the  linen  to 
adhere  fo  fall  to  them,  as  not  to  be  feparated  without 
tearing  the  cruft  formed  thereon. 

Courap  is  a  general  name  for  any  fort  of  itch,  but  the 
inhabitants  call  this  diftemper  thus  by  way  of  eminence. 

It  is  fo  extremely  contagious,  that  very  few  efcape  it ; 
and  though  it  is  an  unfeemly  diforder,  caufing  a  rough- 
nefs  of  the  flein  with  feales  and  furfures,  yet  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  imagine  it  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that 
while  a  perfon  is  affedted  with  it,  he  is  fure  to  be  troubled 
with  no  other  dangerous  diftemper :  and  they  look  upon 
the  difappearing  of  this,  as  a  prognoftic  of  fome  worfe 
diforder.  They  are  therefore  very  eafy  under  it  for  years 
together,  without  being  very  folicitous  about  curing  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  are  poffeffed 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  itch :  and  even 
carry  it  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  catching  this  diftem¬ 
per  proves  a  cure  for  any  other  previous  to  it ;  conlider- 
ing  it  in  the  fame  light  as  others  do  the  gout,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  equal  foundation.  James. 

COURBARIL,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  See 
LocusT-rrrf. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  from  the  French  courir,  to  run , 
a  meffenger  fent  poll,  or  exprefs,  to  carry  difpatches. 
Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers  ;  we  meet  with  two  kinds, 
viz.  thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the  Greeks  heme- 
rodromi ,  q.  d.  couriers  of  a  day.  Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and 
Csefar,  mention  fome  of  thefe,  who  would  run  twenty, 
thirty,  thirty-fix,  and,  in  the  circus,  even  forty  leagues 
per  day.  And  riding  couriers,  curjores  cquitantes ,  who 
changed  horfes,  as  the  modern  couriers  do. 

Xenophon  attributes  the'  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus.  Hero¬ 
dotus  fays  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the  Perfians, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more  fwift  than 
this  kind  of  meffengers.  “  That  prince,”  fays  Xeno¬ 
phon,  “  examined  how  far  a  horfe  would  go  in  a  day  ; 
“  and  built  {fables,  at  fuch  diftances  from  each  other, 
“  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to  take  care  of 
“  them  ;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon  always  ready  to 
“  take  the  packet,  mount  a  frefli  horfe,  and  forward  it 
“  to  the -next  ftage  :  and  thus  quite  through  his  empire.’7 
But  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
had  any  regular  fixed  couriers ,  till  the  time  of  Auguftus  : 
under  that  prince  they  travelled  in  cars  ;  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Socrates,  they  afterwards  went  on  horfeback. 
Under  the  weftern  empire,  they  were  called  viaiores ; 
and  under  that  of  Conftantinople,  curjores:  whence  the 
modern  name.  SeePosT. 

Couriers  extraordinary.  See  Extraordinary. 
Couriers,  Van.  See  Van  Couriers. 

COURSE,  in  Navigation,  the  point  of  the  compafs,  or  ho¬ 
rizon,  on  which  a  (hip  fleers;  or  the  angle  which  the 
rhumb  line  on  which  it  fails  makes  with  the  meridian. 
When  a  vcffel  begins  its  courfe,  the  wind  wherewith  it  is 
driven  makes  a  certain  angle  with  the  meridian  of  the 
place  ;  and,  as  it  is  here  fuppofed,  the  vefiel  follows 
exactly  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind ;  it  makes  the  fame 
angle  with  the  meridian  which  the  wind  makes. 

The  wind  is  farther  fuppofed  always  the  fame;  and  be¬ 
caufe  each  point,  or  inftant  of  a  courfe,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  firft ;  every  moment  of  the  courfe  it  makes  the 
fame  angle  with  the  wind. 

Now  a  wind  that  is  north-eaft,  v.  gr.  here  (and  by  con- 
fequence  makes  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  our 

meridian). 
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meridian),  is  north-end  wherever  it  blows,  and  makes 
the  fame  angle  of  forty-dve  degrees  with  all  the  meridi¬ 
ans  it  meets. 

The  courfe  of  a  veflel,  therefore,  driven  by  the  fame  wind, 
makes  the  fame  angle  with  all  the  meridians  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe. 

If  the  veflel  runs  north  and  fouth,  it  makes  an  angle  in¬ 
finitely  frnall  with  the  meridian,  i.  e.  is  parallel  to  it,  01 
never  goes  from  it :  if  they  run  eafl  and  well,  it  cuts  all 
the  meridians  at  right  angles.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe  it  defcribes 
a  great  circle  ;  in  the  fecond,  either  a  great  circle,  which 
is  the  equator,  or  a  parallel.  But  if  the  courfe  be  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  it  does  not  then  defcribe  a  circle  ;  be- 
caufe  a  circle  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner,  would  cut  all 
the  meridians  at  unequal  angles.  It  defcribes,  therefore, 
a  fpiral  or  curve,  the  eflential  condition  whereof  is  to 
cut  ail  the  meridians  under  the  fame  angle  ;  called  the 
loxcdromic  curve,  or  loxodromy,  popularly  rhumb. 

The  (hip’s  courfe ,  therefore,  except  in  the  two  firft  cafes, 
is  always  a  loxodromic  curve  ;  and  the  hypothenufe  of  a 
rectangle  triangle,  the  two  other  fides  whereof  are  the 
fhip’s  way  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  latitude  is  ufually  had  by  obfervation. 

The  rhumb,  or  angle  of  the  courfe ,  is  had  by  the  com- 
pafs,  together  with  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  fides  •, 
and  what  remains  to  be  calculated  in  failing,  is  the 
quantity  of  the  longitude,  and  of  the  rhumb,  or  courfe. 
Course,  complement  of  the.  See  Complement. 

Course  of  a  river.  See  River. 

Course,  in  Architecture,  denotes  a  continued  range  of 
{tones,  level,  or  of  the  lame  height,  throughout  the 
•whole  length  of  the  building  ;  and  not  interrupted  by 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  tbe  intermediate 
fpace  between  the  body  of  the  building  and  the  wings. 
See  Tab.  Architecture ,  fig.  1 6.  and  K,  fig.  40 
Building,  Wall,  and  Masonry. 

Course  of  plinths,  is  the  continuity  of  a  PL  1  nth  o l  (tone, 
or  plaifter,  in  the  face  of  a  building  ;  to  mark  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  dories. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  colleEfion,  or  body  of  laws,  ca¬ 
nons,  or  the  like.  See  Corpus. 

The  civil  courfe ,  is  the  colleElion  of  Roman  laws,  com¬ 
piled  by  order  of  Juflinian.  See  Civil  law.— Canonical 
courfe ,  is  the  collection  of  the  canon  law,  made  by 

Gratian.  r 

Course,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  (pent  in 
learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  or  the  ufual  points 
and  queltions  therein.  Thus,  a  ftudent  is  faid  to  have 
finilhed  his  courfe  in  the  humanities,  in  philofophy,  &c. 
Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibited 
and  explained,  either  in  writing,  or  by  aftual  experiment. 
Hence  our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anatomy,  chemiltry, 
mathematics,  &c.  probably  fo  called,  as  going  through¬ 
out,  or  running  the  whole  length  or  courfe  of  the  art,  «-\C. 
Course  of  the  moon.  See  Moon. 

Course,  Paddock.  See  Paddock.  (  .  . .. 

COURSES,  in  Sea-Language ,  is  ufed  for  a  imp  s  main-tail 


The  bed  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out  and 
find  a  hare  fitting,  which  is  eafily  done  in  the  tummer, 
by  walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  flubble,  fallow,  or 
corn  grounds,  and  cafling  the  eye  up  and  down  ;  for  in 
fummer  they  frequent  thele  places  for  fear  of  the  ticks, 
which  are  common  in  the  woods  at  that  feafon  5  and  in 
autumn,  the  rains  falling  from  the  trees  offend  them. 
The  reft  of  the  year  there  requires  more  Double,  as  the 
buflies  and  thickets  mult  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and 
often  they  will  lie  fo  clofe,  that  they  will  not  dir  till  the 
pole  almoft  touches  them:  the  fportfmen  are  always 
pleafed  with  this,  as  it  promifes  a  good  cow fe. 

If  a  hare  lies  near  any  clofe  or  covert,  and  with  her  head 
that  way,  it  is  always  to  be  expetted  that  flic  will  take 
to  that  immediately  on  being  put  up  :  all  the  company 
are  therefore  to  ride  up/  and  place  themfelves  between 
her  and  the  covert  before  file  is  put  up,  that  (be  may 
take  the  other  way,  and  run  on  an  open  ground.  When 
a  hare  is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground 
or  law,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  let  her  run  twelve- 
fcore  yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  greyhounds  are 
flipped  at  her,  otherwife  (lie  is  killed  too  foon,  and  the 
greateft.  part  of  the  fport  thrown  away,  and  the  pleafure 
of  the  feveral  windings  and  turnings  that  the  creature 
will  make  to  gdt  away,  is  all  lofl.  A  good  fportfman 
had  rather  fee  a  hare  fave  herfelf,  after  a  fair  courfe ,  than 
fee  her  murdered  by  the  greyhounds  as  foon  as  (he  is  up. 
In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required  than  (landing 
clofe,  and  on  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of  fome  grove, 
where  it  is  expeEfed  he  will  come  out  ;  and  when  he  is 
come  out,  he  mud  have  head  enough  allowed  him,  elfe 
he  will  turn  back  to  the  covert.  The  flowed  greyhound 
will  be  able  to  overtake  him  after  all  the  odds  of  didance 
necedary  ;  and  the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog 
by  the  fox,  which  too  often  happens;  for  this  reafon, 
no  greyhound  of  any  value  fhould  be  run  at  this  courfe , 
but  the  drong  hard-bitten  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
thing. 

For  the  laws  of  courfing  edablidied  by  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  the  fportfmen  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  fee  Sportfman’s  Diet,  in  voc. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation  ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  piece  of  ground  inciofed  with  walls,  but  open 
upwards. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cour,  and  that  from 
the  Latin  cohors  :  whence  alfo  cortis  and  curtis  are  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  fame.  In  the  laws  of  the  Germans, 
there  is  one  article,  De  eo  qui  in  curte  regie  furtum  commi - 
ferit ;  and  another,  De  eo  qui  in  curte  duels  hominem  occiderit. 
Others  derive  court  from  the  Gaulifh  cors ,  formed  of 
cohors,  and  cohors  from  xdPj<&j'  ^ee  Cohort. 

The  court  before  a  houfeis  properly  called  the  fore-court ; 
that  behind  the  back-court ;  that  where  country  affairs, 
See.  are  managed,  i.  e.  where  cattle,  &c.  come,  the 
baffe-court. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace,  or  place  where  a  king 
or  fovereign  prince  refides. 


C.rp  When  (he  fails  under  them  only,  without  Court,  Curia,  in  a  Law  Senfe,  is  the  place  where  the 
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lacing  on  any  bonnets,  they  fay  (he  goes  under  a  pair  of 
courfes.  Or  more  generally  all  the  principal  fails,  viz. 
the  main-fail,  fore-fail,  and  rnizen,  are  thus  didinguifli- 
ed  :  and  fometimes  alfo  the  mizen-day-fail  and  fore-fail, 
and  all  the  main-day- fails  of  brigs  and  fchooners. 

COURSING.  There  are  three  feveral  courfes  with  grey¬ 
hounds.  1.  At  the  hare.  z.  At  the  fox.  And,  3.  At 

the  deer.  .  , 

For  the  deer  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes,  the  one  111  the 

paddock,  the  other  either  in  the  fored  or  purlieu.  For 
the  paddock  courfe,  there  mutt  be  the  greyhound  and 
the  terrier,  and  the  mungril  greyhound,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  drive  away  the  deer  before  the  greyhounds  are 
flipped  ;  a  brace,  or  a  leafli,  ate  the  ufual  number  (lipped 
at  a  time,  feldom  at  the  utmod  more  than  two  brace. 

In  courfing  the  deer  in  the  fored  or  purlieu,  there  are 
two  ways  in  ufe,  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood, 
and  the  other  upon  the  lawns  by  the  keeper  s  lodge. 

In  the  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way  is  to  throw 
in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood,  to  bring  out  the 
deer  •  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is  not  weighty,  or  - 
deer  or  antler,  which  is  buck,  fore,  or  forrel,  then  yc 
are  not  to  dip  your  greyhounds,  which  are  held  at  the 
end  of  the  wood,  where  the  keepers,  who  can  guefs  very 
well  on  thefe  occafions,  expeft  that  the  deer  will  come 
out  If  a  proper  deer  come  out,  and  it  is  fufpeEted  that 
the  brace  or  lealh  of  greyhounds  flipped  after  him,  will 
not  be  able  to  kill  him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a 
couple  of  frefh  greyhounds. 

The  courfin*  upon  the  lawn  is  the  mod  agreeable  of  all 
other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this,  he 
will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courje,  and  then  by  coming  un¬ 
der  the  wind,  the  greyhound  may  be  brought  near  enough 
to  be  dipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 


judges  didribute  jullice,  or  exercife  their  jurifdiEtion. 
Alfo  the  affembly  of  judges,  jury,  See.  in  that  place. 

By  the  law  of  England,  no  court  in  this  kingdom  can 
claim  any  jurifdiElion,  unlefs  it  be  fome  way  or  other 
derived  from  the  crown  ;  the  king  being  the  fountain 
of  jullice,  and  the  fupreme  magidrate  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  intruded  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
land. 

Yet  the  king  cannot  give  any  addition  of  jurifdiElion  to 
an  ancient  court ;  but  all  fuch  courts  mull  be  held  in  fuch 
manner,  and  proceed  by  fuch  rules,  as  their  known 
ufage  has  limited'  and  preferibed.  Whence  it  follows, 
for  indance,  that  the  court  of  king’s  bench  cannot  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  determine  a  mere  real  aEtion  between  fubjeEt 
and  fubjeEt  ;  nor  can  the  court  of  common  pleas  enquire 
of  treafon  or  felony. 

I11  this  fenfe,  courts  are  divided  into  fovereign  or  fuperlor, 
and  fubaltcrn  or  inferior:  and,  again,  into  courts  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  bnfe  courts.  Crompton  defcribes  thirtyTtwo 
courts  in  England,  mod  of  them  courts  of  record. 

Courts  of  record  are  created  by  aEt  of  parliament,  letters 
patent,  or  prefeription. 

The  fupreme  court  is  the  court  of  parliament. 

Superior  courts  of  record  are  didinguilhcd  into  more  princi¬ 
pal,  and  lejs  principal. 

The  more  principal  courts  are,  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  court 
of  chancery,  the  king's  bench ,  common  pleas,  and  exiheque>  ; 
arid  alfo,  according  to  fir  Mathew  Hale,  the  jufiices 
itinerant  ad  communia  placita,  and  ad  placita  fortjhc. 

The  iejs  principal  courts  of  record  are  Inch  as  are  held,  j. 
By  commidions  of  gaol- delivery,  oyer  and  to  miner,  affife , 
nfi  prius,  and  fome  others.  2.  By  cudom  or  charter; 
as  the  courts  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancader,  Chel- 
ter,  Durham.  3.  By  virtue  of  an  aEt  of  parliament, 

and 
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and  the  king’s  commiffion  ;  as  the  court  of  fewer s,  juflices 

of  the  peace ,  See.  .  . 

Inferior  courts  of  record  are,  corporation  courts,  coutts  leet, 

and  the  Jheriff's  tourn . 

Every  court  of  record  is  the  king  s  court,  though  the  pro¬ 
fits  may  be  another’s.  If  the  judges  of  fuch  courts  err, 
a  writ  of  error  lies.  The  truth  of  its  records  (hall  be 
tried  by  the  records  themfelves,  and  there  can  be  no 
averment  againft  the  truth  of  the  matter  recorded. 
Coke,  Litt.  117.  b.  8.  Coke  38..  b. 

Courts  not  of  record  are,  the  courts  baron,  county  courts, 
hundred  courts,  and  others. 

Thefe  courts  cannot  impofe  any  fine  on  an  offender,  nor 
award  a  capias,  nor  hold  plea  of  debt  or  trefpafs,  it  the 
debt  or  damages  amount  to  forty  (hillings  ;  nor  of  a 
t  re  loafs  done,  vi  d  armis,  though  the  damage  be  laid 
under  forty  (hillings,  and  their  proceedings  may  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  tried  by  a  jury  ;  and  a  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  1 
not  of  error,  lies  on  their  judgments. 

The  court  of  chancery,  proceeding  by  fubpasna,  is  not  a 

court  of  record.  ,  . 

On  the  fubjeft  of  courts,  fee  New  Abr.  of  the  Law, 

tit.  Courts.  .  , 

Again,  courts  are  either  fucli  as  are  held  in  the  king  s 
name,  as  all  the  ordinary  courts,  or  thofe  held  by  his 
authority,  where  the  precepts  are  ifihed  in  the  judges  s 
name,  virtute  mogijlr  atus  (ui,  as  the  admiral  s  court. 

In  England  we  have  four  principal  courts  fubfiftmg  ;  all 
eftablifhed  by  ancient  cudom  of  the  realm,  rather  than 
by  any  ftatute  ;  though  their  eftabliffiments  have  been 
from  time  to  time  fince  confirmed  by  adt  of  parliament. 
Thefe  are  the  courts  of  king’s  bench ;  the  common  bench,  or 
pleas  ;  the  exchequer  ;  and  the  court  of  chancery.  See  each 

in  its  alphabetical  order,  infra.  . 

Court  of  Admiralty ,  is  a  court  held  by  the  high  admiral,  or 
commiffioners  of'  the  admiralty  ;  to  which  belongs  the 
decifion  of  all  maritime  controverfies,  trials  of  malefac¬ 
tors,  and  the  like.  < 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  all  civil  matters,  are 
according  to  the  civil  law  ;  beeaufe  the  fea  is  without 
the  limits  of  the  common  law,  and  under  the  admiral’s 

jurifdidiion.  .  . 

In  criminal  affairs,  which  ordinarily  relate  to  piracy,  the 
proceedings  of  this  court  were  anciently  likewile  by  in¬ 
formation  and  accufation,  according  to  the  civil  law  ; 
but  that  being  found  inconvenient,  beeaufe  no  peifon 
could  be  convidled  without  either  their  own  confeffion, 
or  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  faft,  fo  that  the  greateft  offend¬ 
ers  often  efcaped  with  impunity,  there  were  two  (fa¬ 
mes  made  by  Hen.  VIII.  enaaing,  that  criminals 
(hould  henceforth  be  there  tried  by  witneffes  and  a  jury  ; 
and  this  by  fpecial  commiffion  from  the  king  to  the  lord 
admiral  •,  wherein  fome  of  the  judges  of  the  realm  are 
always  to  be  commiffioners;  and  the  tiiai,  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  direfted  by  thofe  (tames. 

The  court  of  admiralty,  isfaid  to  have  been  firft  erefted  in 
13-7,  by  king  Edward  III.  To  the  civil  law  firft  in¬ 
troduced  in  it  by  the  founder,  were  afterwards  added, 
by  his  fucceffors,  particularly  Richard  I.  the  laws  of 
Oleron;  and  marine  ufes  and  conlfuutions  of  feveral 
people;  as  thofe  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  Marfeilles,  Medina, 
&c.  The  jurifdi£tion  of  this  court  was  limited  by 
Richard  II. 

Under  this  court  is  alfo  a  c«rr/.me'rchant,  or  court  ol 
equity;  wherein  all  differences  between  merchants  are 
decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  civil  law. 

Between  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  common  law,  there 
feems  to  be  divifum  imperium  ;  for  the  fea,  fo  far  as  the 
low -water  mark,  is  accounted  infra  corpus  comitatus  adja- 
centis-,  and  the  caufes  thence  ariling  are  determinable  by 
the  common  law  :  yet  when  the  fea  is  full,  the  admiral 
has  jurifdiftion  there  alfo  fo  long  as  the  fea  flows,  over 
matters  done  between  the  low-water  mark  and  the  (bore. 
The  admiralty  court  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  court  of  record, 
beeaufe  it  proceeds  by  the  civil  law  ;  and  the  judge  has 
no  power  to  take  fuch  a  recognizance  as  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord  may.  The  procefs  and  proceedings  are  in  the  name 
of  the  lord  admiral,  and  by  libel  ;  and  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  enter  into  a  ftipulation  or  bond  for  appearance, 
and  to  abide  the  fentence.  4  Inft.  134,  135. 

If  an  erroneous  judgment  be  given  in  the  admiralty,  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  had  to  delegates  appointed  by  commil- 
*  fion  out  of  chancery,  whofe  fentence  (hall  be  final.  Stat. 

8  Eliz  c.  5.  .  . 

Among  the  Hollanders,  the  five  admiralties  are  fo  many 
chambers  compoied  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  the 
provinces  and  the  towns  ;  to  whom  belong  the  equip¬ 
ping  out  of  fleets,  the  furniffiing  provifions  for  them, 
and  directing  what  relates  to  maritime  affairs. 

Court  of  Aids,  in  France,  See  Aids.  . 

Court  of  Arches^  Curia  de  arcuiuSy  the  chief  and  molt  an- 
qient  confiftory  court  belonging  to  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
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terbury,  for  the  debating  of  fpiritual  caufes.  ft  is  5o 
called  from  the  church  in  London,  commonly  called  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  where  it  was  formerly  held,  which  church 
had  its  name  from  the  fteeple,  which  was  raifed  by  pil¬ 
lars  built  archways,  like  bent  bows.  Cowel. 

The  judge  of  this  court  is  -ftyled  dean  of  the  arches,  or  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  arches  court.  He  hath  extraordinary  jurifdic- 
tion  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  except  what  belong  to 
the  prerogative  court ;  alfo  all  manner  of  appeals  from 
bifhops,  or  their  chancellors  or  commiffaries,  deans  and 
chapters,  See.  firft  or  laft  are  directed  hither.  He  hath 
ordinary  jurifditftion  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Canterbury  in  cafes  of  appeals;  fo  that  upon  any  appeal 
made,  he,  without  any  farther  examination  of  the  caufe, 
fends  out  his  citation  to  the  appellee,  and  his  inhibition 
to  the  judge  from  whom  the  appeal  was  made.  Of  this 
fee  more,  4111(1.337.  But  he  cannot  cite  any  perfon 
out  of  the  diocefe  of  another,  unlefs  it  t>£  on  appeal, 
&c.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  In  another  fenfe,  the  dean  of 

arches  has  a  peculiar  j u rifd i<St ion  of  thirteen  parifhes  in 
London,  called  a  deanery  (being  exempt  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  bifhop  of  London),  of  which  the  parifh  of 
Bow  is  the  principal.  The  perfons  concerned  in  this 
court,  are  the  judge,  advocate,  regifters,  prq&ors,  See. 
and  the  foundation  of  a  fuit  in  thefe  courts ,  is  a  citation 
for  the  defendant  to  appear  ;  then  the  libel  is  exhibited, 
which  contains  the  a£lion,  to  which  the  defendant  mud 
anfwer  ;  whereupon  the  fuit  is  contefted,  proofs  are 
produced,  and  the  caufe  determined  by  the  judge,  upon 
hearing  the  advocates  on  the  law  and  fa£t;  when  follows 
the  fentence  and  decree  thereupon.  Jacob.  See  Au¬ 
dience. 

This  court ,  as  alfo  the  court  of  peculiars,  the  admiralty 
court,  the  prerogative  court,  and  the  court  of  delegates, 
for  the  moft  part  is  now  held  in  the  hall  belonging  to 
the  college  of  civilians,  commonly  called  Doctors  Com¬ 
mons.  Floy.  2 1 . 

From  this  court,  the  appeal  is  to  the  king  in  Chancery, 
by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  iq. 

Court  of  Archdeacon,  is  the  moft  inferior  court  in  the  whole 
ecclefiaftical  polity.  It  is  held  before  the  archdeacon 
or  his  official,  and  appeal  lies  to  the  bifhop’s  court. 

Court  of  Affije.  See  Assise, 

Court  of  Augmentation,  the  name  of  a  court  erected,  27 
Hen.  VIII.  for  determining  fuits  and  controverfies,  re¬ 
lating  to  monafteries  and  abbey  lands.  The  intent  of 
this  court  was  that  the  king  might  be  juftly  dealt  with, 
touching  the  profit  of  fuch  religious  houfes,  and  their 
lands,  as  were  given  him  by  ad  of  parliament  the  fame 
year.  This  court  was  diflolved  under  queen  Mary,  by 
the  parliament  held  the  firft  year  of  her  reign  ;  but  the 
office  of  augmentation  remains  to  this  day,  in  which  are 
many  valuable  records.  Terms  de  Ley.  68. 

Court  of  Bargbmote.  See  Barghmote. 

Courts  Baron,  are  courts  that  all  lords  of  manors,  who 
were  anciently  called  barons ,  have  within  their  refpedive 
precincts.  It  is  an  infeparable  incident  to  a  manor ; 
and  muft  be  held  by  prefeription,  for  it  cannot  be  created 
at  this  day.  1  Inft.  58.  4  Infi.  268. 

A  court  baron  muft  be  kept  on  fome  part  of  the  manor ; 
and  is  twofold.  1.  By  cufiom:  as,  if  a  man  having  a 
manor  in  a  town,  grant  the  inheritance  of  the  copyholds 
thereto  belonging  to  another  ;  this  grantee  may  keep  a 
court  for  the  cuftomary  tenants,  and  accept  furrenders  to, 
the  ufe  of  others,  and  make  both  admittances  and  grants. 
2.  By  common  law.  This  is  of  freeholders,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  court  baron,  wherein  the  freeholders  are 
judges :  whereas  of  the  other,  the  lord  or  his  (teward  is 
judge. 

Court,  Bifhops,  an  ecclefiaftical  court  held  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  each  diocefe ;  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bifliop’s 
chancellor,  anciently  called  ecctefuflicus ,  and  ecclefia  cau- 
Jidicus,  q.d.  the  church-lawyer;  who  judges  by  the  civil 
and  canon  law;  and,  if  the  diocefe  be  large,  has  his 
commiffaries  in  remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call 
confiftory  courts ,  for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their  com- 
miifion. 

Court  of  Chancery,  the  grand  court  of  equity,  and  con- 
fcience,  inftituted  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  other 
courts  that  are  tied  to  the  ltridleft  letter  of  the  law. 

The  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
whofe  function,  fee  under  Chancellor. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  are  either  ordinary,  like 
other  courts,  according  to  the  laws,  ftatutes,  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  nation,  by  granting  out  writs  remedial  and 
mandatory,  writs  of  grace,  &c.  or  extraordinary ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  equity  and  confcience,  by  bills,  anfwers,  and  de¬ 
crees,  to  examine  frauds,  combinations,  trufts,  fecret 
ufes,  See.  to  foften  the  feverity  of  common  law,  and 
refeue  people  from  oppreffion  ;  to  relieve  them  againft 
cheats,  unfortunate  accidents,  breaches  of  truft,  &c. 
Out  of  the  court  of  chancery ,  are  jflued  writs  of  fum- 
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monies  for  parliaments  and  convocations,  edifts,  pro¬ 
clamations,  charters,  proteftions,  patents,  fafe-condufts, 
and  writs  of  moderata  mifericordia ,  &c. 

Here  are  alfo  fealed  and  enrolled  letters  patent,  treaties 
and  leagues,  deeds,  writs,  and  commiffions. 

The  officers  of  this  court ,  befide  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
is  fupreme  judge,  are,  the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  who,  in 
the  chancellor’s  abfence,  hears  caufes,  and  gives  de¬ 
crees  ;  and  twelve  mailers  of  chancery,  one  of  whom  is 
the  mailer  of  the  rolls,  who  are  affillants,  and  fit  by 
turns  on  the  bench. 

For  the  equity  part  of  this  court  there  are  fix  clerks,  and 
their  deputies,  who  have  under  them  a  number  of  others, 
called  the  fixty  fworn  clerks,  in  the  nature  of  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  court ;  two  chief  examiners,  for  examining 
witnefles,  who  have  each  five  or  fix  clerks  apiece  ;  one 
principal  regifter,  who  has  four  or  five  deputies ;  clerk 
of  the  crown,  who  makes  out  writs,  commiffions,  &c. 
warden  of  the  Fleet ;  ferjeant  at  arms,  who  bears  the 
mace  before  the  chancellor  ;  and  the  uffier  and  crier  of 
the  court. 

To  the  common  law  part  belong  the  twenty-four  curfi- 
tors,  and  their  clerks,  who  make  out  original  writs; 
clerks  of  the  petty  bag  ;  clerks  of  the  hanaper  ;  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  hanaper  ;  clerk  of  appeals  ;  clerk  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  ;  fealer  *,  chafe- wax  ;  clerks  of  the  patents,  of 
prefentations,  difmiffions,  licenfes  to  alienate,  enroll¬ 
ments,  protections,  fubpoenas,  affidavits,  &c.  See  each 
under  its  proper  article. 

Appeals  from  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  chancery  may  be 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords. 

i  he  jurifdiftion  of  this  court  was  impugned  about  the 
time  of  its  original  creation,  and  even  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  it  was  llrongly  holden  by  the  judges  of 
the  common  law  courts,  that  the  chancellor  could  not 
by  his  decree  fequefter  the  party’s  lands,  that  is,  he  could 
only  agere  in  perfonam,  but  not  in  rem  ;  and  agreeably 
thereunto  it  was  refolved,  16  Eliz.  in  the  cafe  of  Cole- 
fton  and  Gardener,  that  if  a  man  killed  a  fequeflrator 
in  the  execution  of  fuch  procefs,  it  was  no  murder. 
Vide  New  Abr.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  588.  Cro.  Eliz.  651. 

4  Inft.  84.  1  Rol.  Rep.  86.  190.  Lit.  Rep.  1 66. 

Alfo  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  king  James 
the  Firlt,  there  are  feveral  flrong  opinions,  that  a  court 
of  equity  could  not  examine,  or  give  redrefs  in  a  caufe 
after  judgment  at  law  ;  and  that  fuits  in  equity,  to  relieve 
againft  a  judgment  at  law,  are  within  the  flatutes,  which 
make  it  a  praemunire  to  appeal  to  any  foreign  court,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  end  thereof  be  to  controvert  the  very  point 
determined  at  law,  or  to  feelc  relief  after  judgment  in  a 
cafe  wherein  the  law  may  relieve,  as  againft  excefs  of 
damages.  But  fuch  opinions  feem  now  to  be  wholly  ex¬ 
ploded.  Vide  Caf.  Eq.  Abr.  p  130. 

The  ancient  rule  for  the  jurifdi£lon  of  the  extraordinary 
court  of  chancer y,  was  confined  to  frauds,  accidents,  and 
trufts  ;  and  though  at  this  day,  by  its  power  of  granting 
jnjunftions,  it  curbs  the  jurifdiftion  of  other  courts,  and 
thereby  has  fwallowed  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs 
of  the  common  law  ;  yet  it  is  ftill  under  fome  of  thefe 
notions,  that  it  exercifes  a  jurifdi£lion  in  relieving  againft 
forfeitures,  penalties,  where  a  compenfation  can  be 
made,  in  preventing  multiplicity  of  fuits,  decreeing  a 
fpecific  execution  of  agreements,  affifting  defeftive  con¬ 
veyances,  &c.  But  in  no  cafe  v/ill  it  relieve  againft  an 
aft  of  parliament,  nor  direftly  againft.  a  fundamental 
rule  or  maxim  of  the  common  law,  nor  retain  a  fuit 
where  the  party  appears  to  have  a  plain  and  adequate  re¬ 
medy  at  law.  Three  things,  fays  lord  Coke,  are  to  be 
adjudged  in  a  court  of  equity.  1.  All  covins,  frauds,  and 
deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  law.  2.  Accidents,  as  when  a  fervant,  obligor, 
or  mortgagor,  is  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  and  they 
happened  to  be  robbed  in  going  to  pay  it.  3.  Breaches 
of  truft  and  confidence.  4.  Inft.  84. 

Upon  this  foundation,  that  a  court  of  equity  could  not  re¬ 
lieve  againft  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  it  was  form¬ 
erly  holden,  that  one  executor  could  not  compel  the 
other  to  account ;  that  one  joint-tenant  could  not  fue  his 
companion  ;  that  if  an  obligee  loft  his  bond,  he  was 
without  remedy  :  fo  where  the  leflor  entered  upon  his 
leffee,  and  fufpended  his  rent,  it  was  held  that  he  hac 
no  remedy:  fo  where  the  party  became  remedilefs  by 
his  own  aft,  as  by  paying  money  without  an  acquittance  : 
fo  where  one  on  valuable  confideration  promifed  to  make 
a  leafe,  it  was  held  that  the  party  could  not  fue  on  this 
promile  in  equity,  becaufe  he  might  have  an  aftion  on 
the  cafe.  But  thefe  laft  opinions  are  now  of  no  weight 
or  authority,  as  appears  by  daily  experience. 

All  matters  of  truft  are  particularly  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

Court  of  Chivalry,  or  the  MarfhaF s  Court ;  a  court  whereof 
the  judges  are,  the  lord  high  conftable,  and  the  earl  mar- 
lhal  of  England. 
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i  his  court  is  the  fountain  of  marfhal  law  ;  and  tlic  cart 
marffial  is  not  only  one  of  the  judges,  but  alfo  to  le<3 
execution  done.  4  Inft.  123.  Bee  Chivalry. 

Court  Chrijlian ,  Curia  Chrijiianitatis ,  is  an  ecclefiaftical 
judicature,  oppofed  to  the  civil  court,  or  lay  tribunal; 
and  as  in  fecul.tr  courts,  human  laws  are  maintained  ;  fo 
in  the  court  Chrijlian,  the  laws  of  Chrift  ffiould  be  'the 
rule.  The  judges  therefore  are  divines;  as  archbiihops, 
bifhops,  achdeacons,  See.  2  Inft.  488.  Courts  Chrijlian 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  handle  matters  efpecially  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Chrillianity.  See  Courts  Eccldiajlicah 
infra.  See  alfo  Consistory. 

Courts  of  Cinque-ports.  See  Cinqjj  E-ports. 

Court  of  Common  Pleast  Communia  placita,  of  Ban  eta  com¬ 
munis,  one  of  the  king’s  courts ,  held  in  Weftmjnfter-haih 
Gwyn  obferves,  that  till  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  1  e  were  but  two  courts  called  the  king’s  courts,  viz. 
the  exchequer,  and  the  king’s  bench;  and  that  upon  the 
grant  of  that  charter,  the  court  of  common  pleas  wi^s  ereft— 
ed,  and  fixed  to  a  place  certain,  viz.  Weftminfter-halh 
whence  the  writs  which  before  ran  coram  me  vel  jufticiarits 
meis,  fimply,  were  now  changed,  and  run  coram  jujlici - 
ariis  meis  apud  JVrJlmon. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  this  court  is  founded  on  orginial  writs, 
ifluing  out  of  the  chancery,  which  are  the  king’s  man¬ 
dates  for  them  to  proceed  on  to  determine  fuch  and  fuch 
caufes.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  when  the  caufe  is 
between  common  perfons  ;  for  when  an  attorney,  or 
any  perfon  belonging  to  the  court,  is  plaintiff,  he  fues  by 
writ  of  privilege,  and  is  fued  by  bill,  which  is  in  nature 
of  a  petition  ;  both  which  originally  commence  in  the 
common  pleas,  and  have  no  foundation  in  the  chancery; 

4  Inft.  99. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  each  court  is  at  this  day  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed,  that  as  the  court  of  king’s  bench  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  a  mere  real  aftion,  fo  neither  can  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  enquire  of  felony  or  treafon.  Vide  2  Hawk, 
P.  C.  p.  2. 

This  court ,  without  any  writ,  may  upon  a  fuggeflion 
only,  grant  prohibition,  to  keep  as  well  temporal  as  ec¬ 
clefiaftical  courts  within  their  bounds  and  jurifdiftion« 
See  4  Inft.  99.  and  Vaughan’s  Reports,  p.  157. 

In  term  time,  this  court  may  award  a  habeas  corpus  by 
the  common  law,  for  any  perfon  committed  for  any  caufe 
under  treafon  or  felony  ;  and  thereupon  difeharge  him, 
if  it  {ball  clearly  appear,  by  the  return,  that  the  com¬ 
mitment  was  againft  law,  as  being  made  by  one  who 
had  no  jurifdiftion  of  the  caufe,  or  for  a  matter,  for 
which,  by  law,  no  man  ought  to  be  puriifhed.  Vide 
Vaughan,  154,  feq.  2  Jones,  14. 

All  civil  caufes,  both  real,  perfonal,  and  mixed,  are 
tried  in  this  coun,  according  to  the  drift  law  of  the 
realm  :  Fortefcue  reprefents  it  as  the  only  court  for  real 

caufes. 

The  chief  juftice  hereof  is  called  the  lord  chief  jujlice  of  the 
common  pled s,  whofe  falary  is  2500  /.  a  year;' who  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  three  of  his  affociates,  at  a  falary  of 
2000 /.  each,  created  by  letters  patent,  and  as  it  were 
judges  inftalled  or  placed  on  the  common  bench  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  chief  jufiice  of  the  court. 
The  reft  of  the  officers  belonging  to  this  court  are,  the 
cuftos  brevium  ;  three  prothonotaries,  or  prsenotaries, 
fee Protho notary  ;  a  chirographer ;  feventeen  filazers} 
exigenter ;  clerk  of  the  warrants;  clerk  of  the  juries, 
or  jurata  wiits  ;  clerk  of  the  treafury  ;  clerk  of  the  king’s 
filver;  clerk  of  the  effoigns;  clerk  of  the  outlawries? 
clerk  of  the  errors,  &c.  whofe  feveral  funftions  fee  in 
their  places.  Gustos  brevium,  Chi roor  aphes,  Exi¬ 
genter,  Clerk,  &c. 

Court  of  Conference,  Cur  ia  confcientia.  In  the  9th  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  court  of  conjcience  in  London  was  erefted  :  there 
was  then  made  an  ad  of  common  council,  that  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  ftiould  affign  monthly  two  aider- 
men  and  four  difereet  commoners,  to  be  commiffioners 
to  fit  in  this  court  twice  a  week,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  brought  before  them  between  party  and  party, 
between  citizens  and  freemen  of  London,  in  all  cafes 
where  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  forty  (hillings. 
And  this  aft  of  common  council  is  confirmed  by  the 
flat.  1  Jac.  I.  which  empow  ers  the  commiffioners  of  this 
court  to  make  fuch  orders  between  the  parties  touching 
fuch  debts,  as  they  (hall  find  (land  to  equity  and  good 
confcience.  Alfo  the  flat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  fince  ex¬ 
plained  and  amended  by  14  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  farther  efta- 
blifbes  this  court  ;  the  courfe  and  praftice  w  hereof  is  by 
fummons,  to  wqtch  if  the  party  appear,  the  commif¬ 
fioners  proceed  fummarily;  examining  the  witneffes  of 
both  parties,  or  the  parties  themfclves  on  oath  ;  and  as 
they  fee  caufe,  give  judgment.  If  the  party  fummoned 
appear  not,  the  commiffioners  have  power  to  apprehend 
and  commit  him:  alfo  the  commiffioners  have  power  to 
commit. a  perfon  refufing  to  obey  their  orders,  Sec.  Vide 
flat.  3  Jac.  I. 
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There  are  many  other  courts  of  conference  lately  eftablifhed 
tv  aft  of  parliament,  of  a  fimilaV  nature;  as  that  for 
Southwark,  for  Wellminfter,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  See. 

Court  of  the  Coroner ,  is  a  court  of  record,  to  enquire  when 
any  one  dies  in  prifon,  or  comes  to  a  hidden  and  violent 
death,  by  what  manner  he  came  to  his  end.  oee  Co¬ 
roner.  .  , 

Court,  County,  is  a  court  o'f  jufticeheld  in  each  county  by 

the  IherifF  thereof,  or  his  deputy,  every  month,  bee 

Sheriff.  . 

This  county  court  had  anciently  the  cognizance  ot  matters 
of  great  moment;  but  it  was  much  abridged  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  mote  1  Edward  IV.  But  it  has  hill  the  de¬ 
termination  of  debts  and  rrefpaffes  under  forty  lhi'lnigs. 

In  effect,  till  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  were  erected,  the 
county  courts  were  the  chief  courts  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  is  this,  viz.  Let  there  be 
two  county  courts  in  a  year,  and  let  there  be  prefent  a 
bifhop  and  an  alderman  or  earl  ;  one  whereof  (hall  judge 
according  to  the  common  law,  the  other  acco'ding  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  law-— The  conjunaion  of  thefe  two 
powers  to  affift  each  other,  is  as  ancient  as  the  Eng  In  t 
government  itfelf.  1  hey  were  firft  fcpaiated  by  ^  dham 
the  Conqueror,  who  brought  all  the  ecclefiaftical  bun  in  s 
into  a  confiftory,  ere£led  for  that  purpofe  •,  and  the  law 
bufinefs  into  the  king’s  bench. 

Court  of  Delegates ,  is  a  court  where  delegates  or  comnuf- 
fioners  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  under  the 
great  feal,  upon  an  appeal  to  him. 

It  is  granted  in  three  cafes  :  firft,  when  a  fentence  is 
given  in  an  ecclefiaftical  cau  e,  by  the  archbifliop,  or  his 
official  ;  fecondly,  when  a  fenreuce  is  given  in  an  eede- 
fiaftical  caufe,  in  places  exempt  4  thirdly,  when  fentence 
is  given  in  the  admiralty  court,  in  funs  civil  or  marine, 
by  order  of  the  civil  law.  4  In  It .  339.  btat.  25  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  19.  ...  . 

This  is  the  higheft  court  for  civil  affairs  concerning  the 
church  ;  for  the  jurifdi&ion  whereof  it  was  provided, 

25  Hen.  VIII.  that  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  fuhjea,  in 
cafe  of  defeat  of  juftice  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fovereign  in  his  court  of  chancery  ;  whence  a 
commiffion  is  dire£Ied  under  the  great  feal  to  particulai 
perfons  therein  mentioned,  for  redrefs  of  judgment. 

From  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  cou-t  there  lies  no  appeal, 
but  to  the  court  of  delegates  ,  and  beyond  this  to  no  other, 
except  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  the  ktng,  of  his  free 
will,  may  grant  a  commission  or  review  under  the  great 
feal.  The  citations  run  all  in  the  king’s  name. 

Court,  Duchy ,  a  court  wherein  all  matters  belonging  to 
the  duchy  or  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  are  decidcd/by 
decree  of  the  chancellor  of  that  court.  f 

The  original  of  this  court  was  in  Henry  the  Fourth  s 
time,  who  obtaining  the  crown  by  depofit  on  of  Richard 
II.  and  having  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  by  defeenr,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  became  feized  thereof  as  king,  not 
as  duke.  So  that  all  the  liberties,  franchifes,  and  juiif- 
di&ions  of  the  laid  county  paffed  from  the  king,  by  his 
great  feal,  and  not  by  livery,  or  attornment,  as  the  earl¬ 
dom  cf  March,  and  other  poffeffions,  which  defeended 
to  him  by  other  anceftors  than  the  king’s  did. 

Henry  IV.  by  authority  of  parliament,  fevered  the  pof¬ 
feffions,  liberties,  See.  o'f  the  Did  duchy  from  the  crown  : 
but  Edward  IV.  reftored  them  to  their  former  nature. 

The  officers  belonging  to  this  court  are,  a  chancellor, 
attorney-general,  receiver-general,  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  meflenger ;  befide  the  affiftants,  as  an  attorney  in 
the  exchequer,  another  in  chancery,  and  four  counfeliors. 
See  Attorney  c/ /fc  Twi/. 

The  duchy  of  Lancafter,  fays  Gwyn,  grew  out  of  the 
grant  of  Edward  III.  who  gave  that  duchy  to  his  fon 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  endowed  it  with  royal  rights,  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter.  And  foraf- 
much  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  extindf  in  the  perfon  of 
king  Henry  IV.  by  reafon  of  its  union  with  the  crown  ; 
the  fame  king  fufpe£Iing  himfelf  more  rightfully  duke  of 
Lancafter  than  king  of  England,  determined  to  fave  his 
right  in  the  duchy,  whatever  fhould  befal  the  kingdom. 
Accordingly,  he  feparated  the  duchy  from  the  crown  ; 
and  fettled  it  fo  in  his  own  perfon,  and  heirs,  as  if  he 
had  been  no  king,  or  politic  body  at  all  :  in  which  con¬ 
dition  it  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  \  .  and 
VI.  who  defeended  from  him  ;  till  Edward  IV.  who,  by 
recoveiy  of  the  crown,  recontinued  the  right  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  appropriated  the  duchy  to  the  crown 
again  ;  yet  fo,  that  he  fuffered  the  court  and  officers  to  re¬ 
main  as  he  found  them.  In  this  manner,  it  came,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  crown,  to  Henry  VII.  who  taking  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  policy  (by  whole  right,  indeed,  he  obtained 
the  kingdom),  re-feparated  the  duchy,  and  fo  left  it  to 
his  pofterity,  who  ftill  enjoy  it. 

Courts  Ecclc/ialitcal ,  Curia  ecclejiujhca ,  are  thofe  courts 
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which  are  held  by  the  king‘s  authority,  as  fupreme  head 
of  the  church,  for  matters  which  chiefly  regard  religion. 

4  Inft.  321. 

The  fuits  in  fpiritual  or  ecclefiafkal  courts ,  are  for  the  re- 
foimation  of  manners,  for  punifliing  of  herefy,  defama¬ 
tion,  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clerk,  and  the  .ike  ;  3nd 
fome  of  their  fuits  are  to  recover  tythes,  legacies,  con¬ 
trails  of  marriage,  Sec.  and  in  caufes  of  this  nature,  the 
courts  may  give  cofts,  but  not  damages.  Filings  that 
properly  belong  to  thefe  jurifdi&ions,  are  matrimonial 
and  teftamentary  ;  and  defamatory  words  tor  which  no 
a&ion  lies  at  law',  as  for  calling  a  perfon  adulterer,  for¬ 
nicator,  ulurer,  or  the  like,  ti  Rep.  54.  Dyer.  240. 

The  proceedings  in  the  cccleftajlical  courts  are  according 
to  the  civil  and  canon  law  by  citation,  libel,  anfwer 
upon  oath,  proof  by  witneffea,  and  prefumptions,  &c. 
and  after  fentence  for  contempt,  by  excommunication  ; 
and  if  the  fentence  is  difliked,  oy  appeal.  .  The  juriidic- 
tion  of  thefe  courts  is  voluntary  or  contentious  ;  and  the 
puniftiments  inflicted  by  them,  are  cenfures  and  puniffi- 
ments  pro  falute  antrna,  by  way  of  penance,  &c.  I  hey 
are  not  courts  of  record.  See  Audience. 

Court  if  Exchequer,  is  a  court  wherein  are  tried  all  caufcs 
relating  to  the  king’s  treafury,  or  revenue  ;  as,  touching 
accounts,  diftourfements,  cuftoms,  fines,  &c. 

It  confifts  of  feven  judges,  viz.  the  lord  treafurer,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  lord  chief  baron  with 
a  lalary  of  3000 /.  a  year,  and  three  other  barons  of  the 
exchequer  at  a  falary  of  20C0 /.  a  year  each,  with  one 
curfitor  baron. 

The  lord  chief  baron  is  the  principal  judge  of  the  court . 
See  Barons  of  the  oxebequer. 

The  cowt  of  exchequer  is  divided  into  two  :  the  one  of  law , 
the  other  of  equity. 

All  judicial  proceedings  according  to  law,  are  ftyled, 
coram  buror.tbus  only  :  but  the  court  of  equity  held  in  the 
exchequer  chamber,  is  coram  thejaurario,  cancellario,  & 
baronibus  ;  before  the  treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  Conqueft,  there  fat  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  barons  of  the  realm  : 
but  of  later  times,  there  have  fat  in  their  places  other 
judges,  who,  though  no  peers  of  the  realm,  yet  retain 
the  original  denomination. 

The  common  opinion  of  our  hiftorians  is,  that  this  court 
was  created  by  William  the  Conqueror,  foon  after  his 
having  obtained  the  kingdom  •,  and  that  it  took  its  form 
from  the  ejehequier,  or  fcaccarlum ,  eftabliffied  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  long  before  that  time.  In  efte£t,  the  two  ex¬ 
chequers  have  this  in  common,  that  the  Norman  was 
the  fupreme  court  of  that  duchy,  or  a  general  affife 
whereat  all  the  great  lords  attended,  to  judge  finally  of 
all  concerns  of  the  greateft  importance  ;  and  was  ambu¬ 
latory  :  and  that  the  Englifh  exchequer  was  a  court  of  the 
higheft  jurifdi&ion  ;  that  thea&s  thereof  were  not  to  be 
examined  by  any  of  the  ordinary  courts  ;  that  it  was  the 
repofitory  of  the  records  of  all  the  other  courts ;  and  that 
it  was  to  be  held  in  the  king’s  court,  and  before  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  concerned  in  the  prerogative  as  well  as 
the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  immediate  profits  of  the  crown,  as  of  franchifes, 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  debts,  duties,  ac¬ 
counts,  goods,  chattels,  all  difburfements,  feizures, 
and  fines  impofed  on  the  fubjefts,  &c.  are  all  within 
the  juiifdi&ion  of  the  exchequer.  And  the  king’s  attor¬ 
ney  may  exhibit  bills,  lor  any  matter  concerning  the 
king  in  inheritance,  or  profits  ;  fo  alfo  may  any  perfon 
who  finds  himfelf  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  profecuted 
againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  or  any  patent  by  grant 
of  the  king,  exhibit  his  bill  againft  the  king’s  attorney, 
See.  to  be  relieved  by  equity  in  this  court. 

To  this  court  belong  two  officers  ;  the  king’s  remembran¬ 
cer’s  office,  and  that  of  the  lord  treafurer’s  remembran¬ 
cer.  See  Remembrancer. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  denomination 
of  this  court,  exchequer.  Du- Cange  is  of  opinion,  it 
came  from  a  chequer-wrought  carpet,  covering  the  great 
table  in  that  court-,  or  from  the  pavement  of  the  court , 
which  was  chequer-wife  :  others,  from  the  comptants 
in  this  office  ufing  chequers,  or  chefs-boards,  in  their 
computations. 

In  the  exchequer  there  are  feven  courts :  l.  The  court  of 
pleas.  2.  The  court  of  accounts.  3.  The  court  of  re¬ 
ceipt,  other whe  called  the  lower  exchequer ,  as  alfo  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer  and  is  the  place  wherein  the  king  3 
revenue  is  received  and  difburfed.  The  principal  officers 
hereof  are,  the  lord  treafurer,  a  fecretary  of  the  treafury, 
a  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer,  two  chamberlains  of  th® 
exchequer,  an  auditor  of  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer, 
four  tellers,  a  clerk  of  the  pells,  an  uflier  of  the  receipt, 
a  tally-cutter,  &c.  See  farther  under  Treasurer, 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer ,  Secretary,  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Underchamberlain,  Teller,  Pells, 
.  Taut. 
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Tally,  &c.  4-  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  being 

the  affembly  of  all  the  judges  of  England  for  matters  in 
law.  e.  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  for  errors  in  the 
court  of  exchequer ,  eftabliffied  by  31  Edw.  III.  cap.  12. 
6  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  for  errors  in  the  king  s 
bench,  ereaed  by  27  Eliz.  cap.  8.  7-  Th<j  of 
in  the  exchequer-chamber.  Vide  New  Abr.  Law,  vol.  1. 

p.  597. 


By  the  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  39.  the  court  of  exchequer  has 
power  to  difcharge  all  debts  and  duties  due  to  the  king, 
upon  an  equity  difclofed  *,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this.att, 
that  they  difcharge  recognizances:  and  it  teems,  by  the 

faid  aft  they  may  difcharge  penal  laws  made  before 
this  ftatute ;  but  all  penal  laws  made  after  the  itatute 
cannot  be  difcharged,  but  mult  be  compounded. 

The  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  has  the  fame  P°"e'> 
authority,  privilege,  and  jurildiftion  over  the  revenue 
of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  has  over 
the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  things  and  matters  competent 
to  the  court  of  excFqutr  in  England,  fo  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  king’s  revenue,  are  likewile  competent  to  the  «?- 
chequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges  are  likewife  invelted 
with  the  power  of  palling  fignatures,  gifts,  and  tutories, 
and  to  revife  and  compound  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
was  done  by  the  lord  high  treafurer,  commiflioners  of  the 
treafurv,  and  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  before  the 
union.'  All  ferjeants  at  law,  barrifters  at  law,  of  five 
years  Handing,  in  any  of  the  four  inns  of  court  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  advocates  of  five  years  Handing,  in  the  co  lege 
of  juflice  in  Scotland,  are  qualified  for  being  barons  of 
this  court ;  whofe  commiflions  are  auam  etiu  fe  bene  gej- 

Court  of  Faculties  in  England,  belongs  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  officer  is  called  magiflv  ad  facul¬ 
ties.  His  power  is  to  grant  difpenfations,  as  to  marrv, 
for  the  fon  to  fucceed  his  father  in  his  benefice,  one  to 
have  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible,  See. 

The  office  where  fuch  difpenfations  are  taken  out,  is  alio 

called  the  Faculty  office. 

Courts  of  Forefi.  See  Attachments,  Regard, 
SwANiMOTE,  and  Justice  of  the  forefi. 

Court,  Hundred ,  is  a  larger  court  baron  held  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred,  milead  of  a  manor. 

Court  of  Hufiings ,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  held  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  Guild-hall. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  court  we  find  this  mention 
in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr.  Debet  ettam  in 
London,  quae  eft  caput  regni  &  legum ,  temper  cur, a  donum  re¬ 
sit  /intuits  feptrmunis,  die  Luna  hufimgis  federe  tenen: 
fundata  erat  ohm  &  adifata  ad  infiar  &  ad  modum  &  in 
memoriam  vctcris  magnet  frog a,  W  ufque  in  bodternum  diem, 
leges,  &  jura  &  dignities,  &  liberties  regiajque  conjurtu- 
Aines  fuas  una  femper  inviolabilitate  confervat.  i  aylor,  Hilt, 
of  Gavel-kind. 

The  court  of  hufiings  is  the  principal  and  highefi  of  all  the 
courts  of  the  city.  This  court  determines  all  pleas,  real, 
perfonal,  and  mixt :  and  here  all  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  rents,  and  fervices  within  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  fuburbs  of  the  fame,  are  pleadable  m  two  hul- 
tings  }  the  one  called  hufiings  of  the  plea  of  lands,  and 
the  other  called  hufiings  of  the  common  pleas.  _  Error  or 
attaint  lies  there  of  a  judgment  or  falfe  verdid  in  the 
iheriff’s  courts. 

Other  cities  and  towns  had  alfo  courts  of  the  fame  name  ; 
as  Winchefier,  Lincoln,  York,  Sec. 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  Bancus  Regius,  a  court,  or  judgment- 
feat,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  fit  m  per- 
l'on  as  judge  of  the  court,  which  was  formerly  the  cate, 
and  may  do  fo  whenever  he  pleafes  ;  for  which  reafon 
all  writs"  and  other  procefs  in  this  court,  are  made  re¬ 
turnable  coram  nobis,  that  is,  before  the  king  himfelf, 
and  not  coram  jujluiariis  neftris,  as  is  the  form  in  the 

common  pleas.  4  Infi.  7 ,  r 
The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  lord  chief  juftice,  wnofe 
annual  falary  is  400°/.  and  three  other  puifne  juftices 

at  2000 1.  a  year  each.  .  ,  . 

In  this  court  are  principally  determined  matters  relating 

to  the  crown,  and  the  peace.  When  any  perfon  .s  ag¬ 
grieved  by  an  order  of  juftices,  or  quarter-feffions,  they 
have  recourfe  thither ;  the  rights  of  elea.ons  of  mayors, 
bailiffs,  conftables,  &c.  are  often  upon  mandamutes, 
brought  before  this  court  to  be  fettled  >  and  prohibitions 
are  hence  iffued  out  to  Hay  proceedings  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  admiralty,  or  any  inferior  court,  where  the  matter 
appears  to  be  triable  at  common  law.  i  he  fubjedt  has 
alfo  a  right  to  fue  in  this  court  for  any  debt  or  contract, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  court,  and  may  as  advantageouily 

and  expeditioufiy  proceed.  ,  . 

The  chief  juflice  is  conflicted  by  writ,  and  he  s  to 
hold,  quamdiu  fe  bene  gefferit,  and  fo  cannot  be  difplaced 
without  tome  great  mifdemeanor  >  thouga  formerly  the 
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chief  juftice,  and  other  inferior  judges,  were  made  only 
durante  beneplacito,  and  accordingly  were  turned  out  at  the 
king’s  pleafure.  He  prtfides  under  his  majefty  inthisrswr/; 
but  when  the  court  divides,  in  giving  judgment  upon  any 
fpecial  argument,  he  hath  but  one  voice  ;  fo  that  if  the 
opinion  of  the  court  fhould  be  equally  divided,  the  matter 
iTiuft  reft  till  one  of  the  judges  fhall  fee  juft  reafon  to 
alter  his  opinion.  He  is  to  attend  the  lords  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  though  he  has  no  vote,  uniefs  he  be  a  peer  him¬ 
felf,  but  is  to  give  his  opinion  and  advice  to  the  houfe  by 
virtue  of  a  writ  of  afliftance  ;  and  is  frequently  therefore 
confulted  by  them,  both  in  making  and  repealing  laws, 
and  in  altering  or  explaining  them.  He  makes  a  return 
of  all  writs  ot  error  in  parliament  directed  to  this  court: 
and  with  his  own  hand  delivers  the  writ  of  error,  and  a 
tranfeript  of  the  proceedings  in  the  caufe  into  the  houfe 
of  lords. 

The  three  puifne,  or  inferior  judges  of  this  court,  go  the 
circuits  and  are  in  commifiion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
at  the  Oid  Bailey.  They,  as  well  as  the  chief  juftice, 
are  entitled  to  their  fallary,  though  they  happen  not 
to  fit  one  day  in  court  in  the  term,  unlefs  they  give 
their  affent  fo  flightly,  as  on  a  fc'ire  facias,  to  be  charged 
with  negligence  i  tliele  alio  hold  by  quarn  dicu  fe  bene 
gefferint. 

1  here  are  fcveral  officers  belonging  to  this  court,  as  two 
«hief  clerks,  <  r  prochonotaries,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
enter  all  the  pleadings  and  judgments  between  party  and 
party  ;  although  this  is  in  reality  done  by  an  entering-  ) 
clerk  under  them  ;  and  all  writs  of  latitat  non  omittas , 
bills  of  Midaieft  x,  habeas  corpus,  & c.  are  fubferibed  with 
the  names  of  thefe  chief  clerks. 

The  lecondaiy  a£ts  as  mafter  of  the  office  on  the  pleas 
fide,  and  is  the  chief  clerk’s  deputy  •,  his  bufmefs  is  to 
examine  any  perfon,  who  is  to  be  iworn  an  entering- 
clerk,  or  attorney  at  large,  whether  he  be  duly  qualified, 
and  to  prefenthim  to  the  chief  juftice.  He  alfo  figns  all 
judgments,  and  gives  cofts  upon  them  ;  and  the  court 
upon  any  nv  ion,  in  relation  to  the  irregular  practice  of 
any  cleik  or  attorney,  generally  refers  the  examination 
theieof  to  him.  He  alfo  takes  all  affidavits  in  court  (un¬ 
lefs  on  the  crown  fide)  ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  all 
deeds  in  court. 

This  court  was  always  ambulatory,  and  removed  with  the 
king  whertver  he  went:  hence  the  writs  returnable  in 
th  s  court  are  toram  nobis  ubicunque  fuemmus  in  Anglia  ;  and 
all  records  there  are  ftyled  ccrum  rege,  as  it  is  ftill  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  always  the  lung  himfelf  in  perlon  fitting  in 
it;  from  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  hath  always  retained  a  fupreme  originai 
jurifdi&ion  in  all  criminal  matters,  for  in  thefe  the  pro¬ 
cefs  both  iffued,  and  was  returnable  into  this  court:  but 
in  tre'pals  it  mighrbe  made  returnable  into  either  the 
king’s  bench,  or  common  p'eas;  becaufe  the  plea  was 
criminal  as  well  as  civil.  Vide  4  In  ft.  70.  2  Inll.  24. 
Coke,  Lit.  71.  Cromp.  of  Courts,  78.  1  Rol.  Abr.  94. 
This  court  is  often  termed  the  infos  morum  of  all  the 
realm  ;  and  wherever  it  meets  with  an  offence  contrary 
to  the  firft  principles  of  juflice,  and  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  if  not  reftrained,  it  may  adapt  a  proper  puniffi- 
ment  to  it.  For  the  better  reftraining  fuch  offences,  it 
has  a  diferetionary  pow  er  of  inflicting  exemplary  puniffi- 
ment  on  offenders,  either  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or 
other  infamous  punifhment,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
confuiered  in  all  its  circumftances,  fhall  require.  It 
may  make  ufe  of  any  prifon  which  fhall  l'eem  moll 
proper  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  no  other  court  can  remove  or 
bail  perfons  condemned  to  imprifonment  by  this  court. 

2  Hawk.  P.  C.  p.  6. 

An  a£t  of  parliament,  appointing,  that  all  crimes  of  a 
certain  denomination  lliall  he  tried  before  certain  judges, 
does  not  exclude  the  juriidiclion  of  this  court,  without 
exprefs  negative  words  ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  re- 
folved,  that  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  which  ena£ls  that  all 
treafons,  &c.  within  the  king’s  houfe,  {hall  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfe,  does 
not  reftrain  the  court  of  king's  bench  from  proceeding 
a  gain  ft  fuch  offences.  2  Infi.  549. 

But  when  a  ftatute  creates  a  new  offence,  which  was  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  common  law,  and  ere£ls  a  new 
jurifditSlion  for  the  punifhment  of  it,  and  preferibes  a 
certain  method  of  proceeding,  it  feems  queftionable 
how  far  this  court  has  an  implyed  jurifdi&ion  in  fuch 

a  cafe.  .  . 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  fovereign  juftices  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  gaol-delivery,  confervators  of  the  peace, 
&c.  As  alfo  the  fovereign  coroners  ;  and  therefore, 
where  the  fheriffs  and  coroners  may  receive  appeals  by 
the  bill,  a  fortiori,  this  court  may.  Alfo  this  court  may 
admit  perfons  to  bail  in  all  cafes  according  to  their  dil- 
cretion.  4  Lift.  7T  9  Co.  n8.  b.  4  Inft.  ibid.  4  Init. 
74.  Vaugh.- 157.  ^ 
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This  tourt  has  not  only  a  power  to  beverfe  erroneous 
judgments,  for  fitch  errors  as  appear  the  defeat  of  the 
understanding  ;  butalfo  to  punifli  ail  inferior  magistrates 
and  all  officers  of  juftice,  for  wjltui  and  corrupt  abufes 
of  their  authority  againtt  the  obvious  principles  of  natu¬ 
ral  juftice. 

This  court  being  the  fupreme  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
gaol-delivery,  and  eyre,  its  prefence  fufpends  the  power, 
and  avoids  the  proceedings  of  a  1  i  other  courts  of  the  fame 
nature  in  the  county  where  it  Sits,  during  its  fitting  there. 

4  In  It.  73.  3  Inft.  27- 

The  civil  fide  of  the  King’s  Bench  commences  on  a  fup- 
pofition  of  a  trefpafs  committed  by  the  defendant  in  the 
county  where  it  refutes,  and  that  he  is  taken  up  by  pro- 
cefs  of  this  court,  as  the  fovereign  eyre,  and  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  marffial,  he  may  be  declared  againft  in  any 
civil  a£lion  whatfover.  The  firil  procefs,  therefore,  is 
a  bill  either  real  or  feigned  ;  and  So  called,  becaufe  its 
foundation  was  the  bill  of  complaint  in  court,  touching 
the  trefpafs  :  in  this  is  founded  the  latitat ,  which  lup- 
pofes  that  the  defendant  has  efcaped,  and  therefore  iffues 
in  the  king’s  name,  to  apprehend  the  party  wherever  he 
may  be  found.  Vide  New  Abr.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  595’ 
and  title  P>ocefs. 

Court  Leet ,  Leta  vifus  franci  plegii,  is  a  court  of  record, 
ordained  for  punching  offences  againft  the  crown  ;  and 
faid  to  be  the  molt  ancient  court  of  the  land.  2  Danv. 
Abr.  289.  It  enquires  of  all  offences  under  high  trea- 
fon  ;  hue  thole  who  are  to  be  punilhed  with  lofs  of  life 
or  member,  are  only  enqcirable  and  prefentable  here, 
and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  j u Rices  of  afiife.  Stat.  1 
Edw.  III.  And  this  court  is  called  the  view  of  frank 
pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there  certified  by  the 
view  of  the  fteward,  how  many  people  are  within  every 
leet,  and  Lave  an  account  of  their  good  manners  and 
government  ;  and  every  perfon  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  who  hath  remained  there  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
may  be  fworti  to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  and  the  people 
are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  Sec.  A  leet  is  incident  to  a 
hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  manor  :  for  by  grant  of  a 
hundred,  a  leet  paffeth  ;  and  a  hundred  cannot  be  with¬ 
out  a  leet.  Kitch.  70. 

The  ufual  method  of  punithment  in  the  court  led,  is  by 
fine  and  amercement ;  the  former  affeffed  by  the  fteward', 
and  the  latter  by  the  jury. 

Court  of  the  Legate ,  was  a  caurt  obtained  by  cardinal 
Woifey  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had  power  to 
prove  wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  againft  the  fpiri- 
tual  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  fhort  continuance. 

Court  of  Lord  High  Steward.  See  Steward. 

Court  of  Marfhalfea,  a  court  of  record  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  caufes,  between  the  fervants  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hcld,  and  others  within  the  verge  :  and  hath  jurifdidlion 
of  all  matters  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  of  pleas 
of  trefpafs,  where  either  part  is  of  the  king’s  family  ; 
and  of  all  other  actions  perfonal,  wherein  both  parties 
are  the  king’s  fervants.  This  is  the  original  jurifdiddion 
of  the  court  of  marjhaljea. 

Court  Martial ,  Curia  Martialis,  is  a  court  for  puniffiing 
the  offences  of  officers  and  foldiers,  in  time  of  war :  and 
it  appears  by  our  books,  that  if  any  perfon  in  commif- 
fion,  in  time  of  peace,  put  to  death  any  man  by  martial 
law,  it.  is  againlt  Magna  Charta,  and  murder.  3  Inft.  52. 
Though  temporal  adds  of  parliament  have  of  late  enabled 
our  kings  to  hold  courts  martial ,  in  times  of  peace,  See. 
Defertion  and  mutiny  are  puniffiable  by  this  court ;  which 
muff  conlilt  of  at  1  eaft  thirteen  commiffion  officers  ;  nine 
of  whom  mult  concur  in  order  to  fentence  of  death.  A 
field  officer  is  not  to  be  tried  by  any  under  the  degree  of 
a  captain.  - 

Courts,  Mayoi’s.  To  the  lord  mayor  and  city  of  London, 
belong  icveral  courts  of  judicature.  The  higheft  and 
molt  ancient  is  that  called  the  bujlings,  deltined  to  fecure 
the  laws,  rights,  franchifes,  and  cuftoms  of  the  city, 
'i  he  fecond  is  a  court  of  requejl,  or  of  confcience  ;  of  which, 
before.  1  he  third  is  the  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aider- 
men,  where  alfo  the  flicriffs  fit :  to  which  may  be  added, 
two  courts  of  Jlocr  iff )  ;  and  the  court  of  the  city  orphans , 
whereof  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  cullody. 
Alio,  the  court  of  common  council,  which  is  a  court  or  af- 
fembly,  wherein  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the 
citizens  of  London.  It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of 
two  lioufes:  an  upper,  confiding  of  the  lord' mayor  and 
aldermen  ;  and  a  lower,  of  a  number  of  common  coun- 
cilmen,  chofen  by  the  feverr.l  wards,  as  reprefentatives  of 
the  body  of  the  citizens.  In  the  court  of  common  council, 
are  made  laws  for  the  advancement  of  trade  ;  and  com¬ 
mittees  yearly  appointed,  & c.  But  adds  made  by  them 

are  to  have  theaffent  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by 
flat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  Alfo,  the  chamberlain’ s  court,  where 
every  thing  relating  to  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the 
city,  as  alfo  the  affairs  of  fervants,  Sec.  are  tranfacled. 

6  1 
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Laflly,  to  the  lord  mayor  belong  the  courts  of  coroner,  and 
of  efeheater  •,  another  court  for  the  confirvation  of  the  >  ever 
of  Thames-,  another  of  gaol  delivery ,  held  ufually  eight 
times  a  .year,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  trial  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  whereof  the  lord  mayor  is  himftlf  the  chief  judge. 
There  are  other  courts  called  zuardmctei,  or  meetings  of 
the  wards:  and  courts  of  holy  mote,  or  aflernblies  ot  the 
feveral  guilds  and  fraternities. 

Court,  Palace,  Curia  Palati't ,  was  credited  by  letters  patent 
ot  6  Charles  I.  and  made  a  court  of  record  to  try  all  per¬ 
fonal  addions,  as  debt,  trefpafs.  Hander,  &c.  between 
party  and  party  within  twelve  miles  of  Whitehall.  fhe 
judges  of  this  court  are,  the  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  the  knight  marlhal,  and  the  fie  ward  of  the  c.urt 
or  his  deputy.  This  court  is  held  with  that  of  the  mnr- 
fiialfea  once  a  week  in  Southwark,  and  appeal  lies  to 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  proceedings  here  are 
either  by  capias  or  attachment,  which  is  to  be  ferved  on 
the  defendant  by  one  of  the  knight  marfhal’s  men,  who 
takes  bond  with  fureties  for  their  appearance  at  the  next 
court :  upon  which  appearance  he  muft  give  bail,  to  an- 
fwer  tie  condemnation  of  th  e  court-,  and  the  next  court 
after  the  bail  is  taken,  the  plaintiff  is  to  declare,  and 
fet  forth  the  caule  of  his  addion,  and  afterwards  proceed 
to  iffue  and  trial  by  a  jury,  according  to  the  cuitom  of 
the  common  law  courts. 

Court  cf  Parliament.  See  Parliament. 

Court  of  Peculiars,  is  a  fpiritual  court,  held  in  fuch  pa- 
rifties  as  are  exempt  from  the  jurifditlion  of  the  biffiops, 
and  are  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  arciibifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  4  Inft.  338.  Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  II. 

There  are  royal  peculiars,  and  archbiffiop’s  peculiars; 
the  king’s  chapel  is  a  royal  peculiar,  exempttd  from  ail 
fpiritual  jurifdtddion,  and  referved  to  the  immediate  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  king  himfelf :  and  there  are  alfo  fome 
peculiar  ecciefiaftical  jurifdittions  belonging  to  the  king, 
which  formerly  appertained  to  monalterics  and  religious 
houfes. 

There  are  fome  peculiars  which  belong  to  deans  and 
chapters,  or  a  prebendary  exempted  from  the  archdeacon 
only;  they  are  derived  from  the  biffiop,  of  ancient  com- 
pofition,  and  may  be  vifited  by  the  biihop  in  his  primary 
or  triennial  vifitaiion  :  in  the  mean  time,  an  official  of 
the  clean  and  chapter,  or  prebendary,  is  the  judge;  and 
from  hence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe. 
Wood.  504.  Appeal  lieth  from  other  peculiar  courts  to 
the  king  in  chancery.  Stat.  25  Hen  Vllf. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  haul’s  have  a  peculiar  ju- 
rifdiddion  ;  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salilbury  have 
a  larger  peculiar  within  that  diocefe  ;  fo  have  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Litchfield,  See.  2  Nelf.  Abr.  1240,  1241. 
Where  a  man  dies  inteftate,  leaving  goods  in  feveral  pe¬ 
culiars,  it  has  been  held  that  the  archbiffiop  is  to  grant 
adminifiration.  Sid.  90.  5  Mod.  239.  Appeal  lies  to 

the  king  in  chancery. 

Court,  Pie  ponder,  ah  ancient  court  mentioned  in  many 
of  our  flatutes,  to  be  held  ill  fairs,  for  the  rendering  of 
juftice  to  buyers  and  fellers,  and  the  redrefs  of  griev¬ 
ances  arifing  therein. 

It  had  its  name  either  becaufe  rnoft  ordinarily  held  in 
fummer,  and  that  thefuirors  hereat  were  chiefly  country 
clowns,  with  dufty  feet,  called  by  the  French,  pieds 
poudreux ;  or  from  the  expedition  intended  in  the  hearing 
of  caufes  proper  thereto,  before  the  duft  went  oft  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant’s  feet  :  or  rather,  from  the  old 
French  p:cd  puldreaux,  a  pedlar- ;  fignifying  the  court  of 
fuch  petty  chapmen  as  refort  ro  fairs  or  markets. 

The  Saxons  called  it  ccapung-gemot,  i.  e.  court  of  merchan- 
dife-,  or  a  court  for  the  decifion  of  difputes  relating  to 
buying  and  falling.  It  is  a  court  cf  record  held  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fairs.  The  fteward,  who  has  the 
toll  of  the  market,  is  the  judge  :  and  the  trial  is  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  in  the  fair.  A  writ  of  errror  lies  to 
the  courts  at  Weftminfter. 

Court,  Prerogative,  is  a  court  belonging  to  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury ;  wherein  all  wills  are  proved,  and  all 
adminiftrations  granted,  that  belong  to  the  archbiffiop 
by  his  prerogative  ;  that  h,  where  the  party  at  his  death 
had  bona  notabiha,  five  pounds  or  upwards,  out  of  the 
diocefe  where  he  died,  and  within  the  archbiftop’s 
province. 

All  citations  and  decrees  of  this  court  run  in  the  name  of 
the  archbifliop. 

This  court,  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is  kept  in  thi; 
common  hall  in  Dodlors  Commons,  in  the  afternoon, 
next  day  afrer  the  arches. 

The  judge  is  attended  by  the  regifter,  who  fets  down 
the  decrees  and  adds  of  court-,  and  keeps  records,  &c. 
all  original  wills  and  teftaments  of  parties  dying,  having 
bona  not-abiiia. 

The  place  is  ufually  called  the  Prerogative  rJfce:  it  is 
now  kept  in  Dean’s  court ;  where,  for  a  moderate  fe«, 
a  copy  may  be  had  of  any  fuch  will.  Se<^  Will. 

Appeal 
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Appeal  lies  from  tills  court  to  the  king  In  chancery,  who 
appoints  delegates,  & c.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  though  it 
the  delegates  revoke  a  will,  &c.  they  cannot  grant  letters 
of  adminiftration  ;  for  their  power  is  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  appeal.  2  Built.  2.  Roll.  Abr.  233.  The 
archbifhop  hath  probate  of  every  bi (hop’s  teftament,  See. 
though  he  hath  not  bona  notabilia  out  of  the  diocele  :  lo 

where  a  perfon  dies  beyond  fen.  4  Inft.  3 35- 

The  archbifhop  of  York  hath  alfo  the  like  coui't,  called 
his  exchequer. 

Court  of  Requcfts,  waS  a  court  of  equity,  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  court  of  chancery,  but  inferior  to  it  ;  being 
principally  inftituted  for  the  help  of  fuch  petitioners,  as, 
in  confcionable  cafes,  dealt  by  Application  to  his  ma- 

^Of^tiiis  court  the  lord  privy  feal  was  chief  judge;  af- 
fi fled  by  the  mailers  of  requells.  It  had  its  beginning 
about  9  Hen.  VII.  according  to  fir  Julius  Ctefar’s  tradl 
on  this  fubjeft.  Mich.  40  and  41  Eliz.  in  a  court  ol 
common  pleas,  it  was  adjudged,  upon  folemn  argu 
ment,  that  this  court  of  requejls ,  or  the  Jfintehall,  was 
no  court  that  had  the  power  of  judicature,  &c.  Coke 
Inft.  fol.  97.  It  had  alfumed  fo  great  power  to  ltfelr, 
that  it  grew  burdenfome  and  grievous,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  taken  away,  with  fome  others,  by  a  ftatute  made 
16  and  17  Car.  I.  cap  1 0. 

Court  of  Seffion.  See  Session. 

Courts,  Stannary.  See  Stannaries. 

Court  of  Star-chamber,  Camera  Stel  a'a,  or  Cbambre  dc 
~  £  ft  aids,  fo  called  becaufe  the  roof  was  01  iginally  painted 
with  liars  ;  or  more  probably  becaufe  the  contradls  and 
obligations  of  the  Jews,  before  their  baniffiment  under 
Edward  1.  which  were  called  Jlars,  from  a  corruption 
•  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jhetar ,  a  covenant ,  were  kept  in 
chells  in  the  king’s  exchequer.  This  is  of  an  ancient 
Handing;  but  its  authori  y  was  very  much  heightened 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  who  appointed,  by  two 
feveral  llatutes,  that  the  chancellor,  alfifted  by  others 
there  named,  (hould  have  power  to  hear  complaints 
again  ft  retainers,  embracers,  mifdemeanors  of  officers, 
and  other  like  offences,  which,  through  the  power  and 
authority  of  thofe  who  committed  them,  did  lift  up  the 
head  above  other  faults  ;  and  for  which  inferior  judges 
were  not  fo  meet  to  give  correction,  and  the  common 
law  had  not  fufficiently  provided. 

By  the  ilatute  16  Car.  I.  the  court  called  Jiar- chamber, 
and  all  jurifd'ution,  power,  and  authority  thereto  be¬ 
longing,  are  abfolutely  dillolved. 

Court  Supreme.  See  Peer. 

Court  of  Verge.  See  Court  Palace.  % 

Court  Univerjity.  The  courts  of  the  umverfities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,  are  of  a  particular  nature:  they 
were  granted  by  charters,  and  confirmed  by  authority  of 
parliament.  See  Hat.  13  Eliz.  4  *nft.  227.  Thefe 
courts  are  called  the  chancellor’s  courts ,  and  are  kept  by 
the  vice-chancellors  of  the  univerfnies.  Their  jurifdic- 
tion  extends  to  all  caufes  ecclefiallical  and  civil  (except 
for  maihem,  felony,  and  relating  to  freeholds);  where 
a  fcholar,  fervant,  or  minifter  of  the  umverfities,  is  one 

of  the  parties  to  the  fuit.  .  . 

Courts  of  Wales,  are  eftablilhed  over  the  principality 
chiefly  by  12  Edw.  I.  and  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26. 
Befides  courts  baron,  hundred  and  county  courts,  like 
thofe  in  England,  a  feffion  is  held  twice  every  year  in 
each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by  the  king  ;  in  which 
_leaS  and  perfonal  aftions  (hall  be  held  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  and  with  the  fame  extent,  as  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  at  Weftminfter ;  and  writs  of  error  fhall  lie 
from  judgment  in  them  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench. 
And  the  the  proceedings  are  according  to  the  laws  of 

Co^RT  "of  Wards,  a  court  firft  eredted  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  after  augmented  by  him  with  the  office  of  liveries  : 
but  now  abfolutely  taken  away  and  abohffied,  by  a  fta- 

tute  made  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  .  , 

For  the  nature  of  this  coui  t ,  ,ee  Coke  on  Litt.  tit.  A  night  s 

Court?  Boucbe  of.  See  Bouche. 

Court,  Defpght  of  the.  See  Departure. 

Kurt,  Forejudged-  the.  See  Forejudged. 

Court,  Inns  of.  See  Inn. 

Court,  Perquifites  of.  See  Perquisite. 

Court,  Suit  of.  See  Suit. 

Court,  Ambulatory.  See  Ambulatory. 

Court,  Safe.  See  Base. 

Court,  Honour.  See  Honour. 

Court,  Lawlefs.  See  Lawless. 

Court,  IVood-piea.  See  Wood.  , 

COURT-DAYS,  are  days  when  the  courts  of  judicature 

are  open,  and  pleas  held. 

CC)URT-LAN-DS,  fuch  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  keeps  in 
his  own  hands,  for  the  ufe  of  his  family,  and  for  hofpi- 
talitv-  See  Manor. 
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COURT-ROLl,,  a  roll  which  contains  an  account  of  {he 
number,  & c.  of  lands  depending  on  the  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor  ;  with  the  names  of  the  tenants,  &c. 

Tenants  holding  by  copy  of  this  roll,  are  denominated 
COPY-HOLDERS. 

COURTAIN.  See  Curtin. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy  of  England,  a  tenur  f, whereby 
a  man  marrying  an  inheritrix,  or  a  woman  feifed  of  lands 
in  fee  fimple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feifed  as  heir  of  tail- 
fpecial,  and  getting  a  child  by  her  which  cometh  alive 
into  the  world,  though  both  wife  and  child  die  forth¬ 
with  ;  yet,  if  flie  were  in  poffeffion,  he  lhall  keep  the 
land  during  his  life,  and  be  called  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of 
England-,  this  privilege  being  not  allowed  in  any  other 
country,  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scodtc. 

This  tenure  was  introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  by  him  from  his  own  country,  Normandy,  where 
it  obtained  before,  under  tile  name  of  veuvete.  It  is  faid 
in  the  Mirror  to  have  been  introduced  by  Henry  I. 

Courtesy,  Arms  of.  See  Arms. 

COETRPIN,  or  CourTain,  in  Fortification.  See  Cur- 

TlN. 

COURTIS  AN,  a  term  of  infamy,  applied  to  women  who 
expofe  their  perfons,  and  make  a  trade  of  profticu- 
tiort. 

Lais,  the  famous  Theban  conrtifan ,  Hands  on  record  for 
requiring  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  crowns  for  a  fingle 
night.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that 
where  court! fans  abound  the  mofl  ;  it  is  near  three 
centuries,  fince  the  ffinafe,  which  had  expelled  them, 
was  obliged  to  recall  them  ;  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
women  of  honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed, 
left  they  fhould  make  innovations  in  the  Hate. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  and  kinfnip,  applied  to  thofe 
who  are  iffued  fiom  two  brothers  or  two  fillers. 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  conftnguineus ;  though 
Menage  brings  it  from  congenius,  or  congeneus ,  q.  d.  ex 
eodem  gencre. 

In  the  firft  generation  they  are  called  coufm  germans,  i.  e. 
next  coujins  :  in  the  fecond,  fecond  coujins :  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  coy  fins  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrets. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  was  allowed  coujm  germans  to 
marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in  heathen  fa¬ 
milies  :  but  Theodofius  the  Great  prohibited  it,  under 
pain  of  death  ;  on  pretence  that  they  were,  in  fome  fort, 
brothers  and  fillers,  with  regard  to  each  other. 

Paternal  coujins,  are  thofe  fprung  from  relations  on  the 
father’s  fide.  Maternal ,  thofe  on  the  mother’s. 

Cousins,  Sweater.  SeeQuATER. 

Cousin  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour,  which  kings  bellow  on 
peers,  or  nobles,  foreign  princes  of  the  blood,  cardinals, 
and  the  principal  perfons  of  their  Hate. 

COUSSlNE  T,  cujhion ,  in  Architecture,  the  ftone  that  crowns 
a  piedroit,  or  pier;  or  that  lies  immediately  over  the 
capital  of  the  impoft.  Its  under-fide  is  level,  and  its 
upper  curved  ;  receiving  the  firft  rife  or  fpring  of  the 
arch,  or  vault. 

The  word  is  11  fed  alfo  to  fignify  an  ornament,  in  the 
Ionic  capital,  between  the  abacus  and  echinus,  or 
quarter-round;  and  which  ferves  to  form  the  volutes. 
It  is  thus  denominated  from  its  reprefenting  a  pillow,  or 
cuffiion,  preffed  by  the  weight  over  it;  and  bound  with 
the  (trap,  or  girdle,  called,  by  Vitruvius,  baltheus. 

COUSU,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  rempiy, 
viz.  for  a  piece  of  another  colour,  or  metal,  placed  on 
an  ordinary  as  if  it  were  fewed  on  ;  which  the  word,  in 
the  French  language,  naturally  implies  :  becaufe  the  ad¬ 
ditional  piece, is  not  properly  on  the  field,  but  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  thing  fewed  on,  adjutw.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  on  colour,  or  metal  on  metal,  contrary  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth,  knowing,  and 
a Tip  t-linr  wittinrdv  receives  a  man  out- 


utlaugh,  outlaw,  he  that  wittingly  receives  a  man  out¬ 
lawed,  and  cherifhes  or  conceals  him  :  for  which  offence 
he  was,  in  ancient  time,  fubjedt  to  the  fame  punilhment 
with  the  outlawed  himfelf. 

COUVERT,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  fomething  like  a  piece 
of  hanging,  or  pavilion,  falling  over  the  top  of  a  chief, 
or  other  ordinary  ;  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  be  a  (had¬ 
ing  thereto. 

COW,  in  Zoology.  See  Bull,  and  Bos. 

The  coiu  ought  to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eyes, 
large  clean  horns,  a  long  thin  neck,  a  large  deep  belly, 
thick  thighs,  round  legs,  large  feet,  Ihort  joints,  and  a 
white  large  udder  with  four  teats. 

The  ufe  of  the  cow  is  either  for  the  dairy,  or  for  the 
breed.  The  red  cow  is  generally  fuppofed  to  give  the 
bell  milk,  and  the  black  cow  to  bring  the  bell  calves. 
The  cow  that  gives  the  milk  longeft  is  the  bell  both  for 
the  breed  and  dairy  ;  and,  for  the  latter  ufe,  it  is  molt 
convenient  that  the  cow  ftiouid  calve  in  the  fpring. 
Either  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  a  cow  is 
11  Y  near 
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near  carving,  fhe  {hould  be  put  into  good  grafs  three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  time  ;  or  if  it  happen  in'winter, 
fire  is  to  be  fed  well  with  hay.  The  day  and  night  after 
(he  has  calved,  fhe  fhould  be  kept  in  the  houfe,  and  the 
water  that  (he  drinks  {hould  be  a  little  warmed.  The 
next  day,  at  noon,  (he  may  be  turned  out ;  but  (he 
(hould  be  taken  in  at  night,  for  three  or  four  days  after¬ 
wards,  and  then  fhe  may  be  left  to  herfelf.  Every  night 
that  fhe  is  taken  in,  fhe  fhould  be  kept  till  the  cold  of 
the  morning  is  over,  and  a  drink  of  warm  water  given 
her  before  fhe  goes  out. 

The  largeft  cows,  in  general,  give  the  greateft  quantity 
of  milk;  and  it  is  always  a  good  rule  to  take  the  cattle 
from  a  worfe  ground  than  that  on  which  they  are  to  be 
kept  ;  for  if  from  a  better,  they  are  apt  to  degenerate. 
The  befl  time  of  a  cow’s  life,  for  breeding  of  calves,  is 
from  three  years  old  till  twelve. 

Cow,  Sea.  See  Sea  Cow. 

Cow -parfnep.  See  ParsnEp, 

Cow-weed.  See  Chervil. 

Cow-wheat.  See  Wheat. 

COWARD,  in  Heraldry.  A  lion  borne,  in  an  efcutcheon, 
with  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned  in  between  his  legs,  is 
called  a  lion  coward. 

COWITCH.  See  Cowage. 

COWL,  or  Cool,  Cuculla,  a  fort  of  hood,  wore  by  cer¬ 
tain  monk*.  See  Coul. 

Cowl,  Friar's,  in  Botany.  See  Wake  Robin. 

COWPERT  Glands,  in  Anatomy ,  a  pair  of  glands  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Cowper  in  1699,  and  lying  upon  each  fide  of  the 
perineum.  See  Urethra. 

COW  RING,  in  Falconry ,  the  quivering  of  young  hawks,  who 
(hake  their  wings,  in  figns  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 
COWSLIP,  in  Botany.  See  Primrose. 

Cowslip  of  Jerufalem.  See  Lungwort. 

Cowslip,  Frencn.  See  Auricula. 

COX^E  os.  SeeCoccYGis. 

Cox  AS,  Coxendicis,  ofj'a ,  and  in  Englifh  the  hip-hones, 
called  alfo  offa  innominota ,  are  two  large  bones,  fituate 
on  either  fide  the  ps  facrum.  See  Fab.  Anatomy  ( Ojleol .) 
fg.  3.  n.  16,  17,  18,  19. 

In  infants,  each  of  theie  confifts  of  three  aiftinct  bones, 
feparated  by  cartilages;  which,  in  adults,  grow  up,  and 
conftitute  one  firm,  folid  bone  ;  whofe  parts,  however, 
retain  three  diftindt  names,  according  to  their  former 
divifion,  viz.  the  os  ilium,  os  ifehium,  by  fome  peculiarly 
called  os  coxenaicis,  and  the  os  pubis. 

CoXiE  mufculus ,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  is  a  pair  of  muf- 
cles  arifing  flefliy  from  the  os  ifehtum,  between  the  muf- 
culi  marfupialis,  and  pyrijormis ;  and  wh.ch,  defeeruling 
obliquely,  terminate  on  each  fide  the  os  coaygis ,  and  ad¬ 
joining  part  of  the  os  facrum  ;  ferving  to  draw  the  os  coc- 
cygis  upwards  and  inwards,  as  antagonifts  to  two  liga¬ 
ments  fpringing  from  the  back  part  of  the  os  facrum ,  and 
terminating  in  the  external  furface  of  the  os  coccygis. 
COXENDIX,  in  Anatomy,  the  hip.  See  its  bones  and 
mufeies  under  CoxjE. 

COXSWAIN,  on  board  a  {hip.  See  Cocksw ain. 
COYA,  or  Coyba,  a  venomous  infe£t  in  fouth  America, 
of  a  fiery  red  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  bug.  The 
poifonous  juices  of  this  infe£t,  when  built  upon  the  fkin 
of  any  animal,  are  often  fatal.  However,  the  Indians 
have  an  antidote  againft  it*  in  the  dried  ftems  of  a  heib. 
COYOLCOZQUE,  in  Ornithology ,  the  name  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bird,  deferibed  by  Hernandez  and  Nieremberg,  as  a 
fpecies  of  quail,  or  partridge.  Its  back  is  of  a  mixt  white 
and  yellow  colour  ;  its  breaft  and  belly  wholly  yellow  ; 
and  its  head  and  neck  are  ornamented  with  fpots  of  black 
and  white  :  its  eyes  are  black  ;  and  its  legs  yellow.  It 
is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  New  Spain,  and  is  a 
very  well  tailed  bird.  Ray, 

COZCACOAUHTLI,  in  Ornithology,  the  Mexican  name  of 
a  large  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  deferibed  by  Nieremberg ; 
and  called  regina  aurarum,  the  queen  of  the  winds,  from  its 
being  able  to  fly  againft  any  wind. 

CQUILAQUIL,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  the  fpecies  of  parrot 
common  with  them ;  and  diftinguifhed  from  all  the 
other  kinds,  by  being  very  large,  and  all  over  of  a  fine 
green. 

CRAB,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  aptera  in  the  clafs  of  in¬ 
fects  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  comprehending  no  lefs  than 
eighty-feven  fpecies.  Its  characters  are,  that  it  has  eight 
or  ten  feet,  rarely  fix,  two  of  the  feet  are  clawed  ;  the 
two  eyes  are  remote,  generally  placed  on  a  ftalk,  and 
moveable:  the  two  feelers  are  cheliferous;  and  the  tail 
is  articulated.  To  this  genus  belong  the  crabs  properly  fo 
called,  cray-fifh,  fhrimp,  lobfter,  &c.  See  Squilla. 
The  cancer  major,  or  common  large  crab-fsfh,  has  its 
abode  from  twenty  to  forty  fathom  water.  Thefe  ani¬ 
mals  herd  together  in  diftindft  tribes,  and  have  their  fe- 
parate  haunts  for  feeding  and  breeding,  and  will  not  af- 
fociate  with  their  neighbours.  This  has  been  carefully 


tried,  by  marking  the  (hell  of  a  crab,  and  carrying  it  to 
two  or  three  miles  diftance,  and  there  leaving  it  among 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  this  crab  ha?,  after  this,  found  its  way 
home,  and  been  caught  in  its  old  abode  by  the  fame  fifher- 
men. 

The  fifhermen  find  the  crabs  of  this  fpecies  from  the  fize 
of  a  chefnut  to  twelve  pounds  weight. 

The  cancer  major,  and  all  fpecies  of  crabs,  caft  their  fhells  ; 
though  at  what  feafon  of  the  year,  or  how  frequently,  is 
not  exactly  to  be  determined  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  an¬ 
nually,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  ftrength  of  the  crab .  A 
membrane,  like  wet  parchment,  with  which  the  carcafe  is 
enveloped,  hardens  by  degrees  into  a  new  {hell. 

Nothing,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  crab,  is  fo  fingular  as  its 
breaking  off  its  own  limbs*  which  it  cccafionally  does,  in 
the  following  manner:  the  creature  is  able  to  do  this  in 
any  pofition,  but  the  mod  advantageous  way  of  making 
the  experiment  is  to  lay  it  on  its  hack  ;  then,  with  a 
pair  of  iron  pincers,  break  the  fheil,  and  bruife  the  flelh 
of  one  of  the  outer  joints  of  a  final!  leg  :  the  wound  will 
bleed,  and  the  creature  {hew  figns  of  pain,  by  moving  it 
about  :  afterwards  it  holds  it  quite  ftill,  in  a  direct  and 
natural  pofition,  without  touching  any  part  of  its  body, 
or  other  legs  with  it ;  then,  on  a  fudden,  with  a  gentle 
crack,  the  wounded  part  of  the  leg  drops  off,  at  the  in- 
ternodium  of  the  fecond  joint  from  the  body.  If  a  hole 
be  pierced  in  the  great  claws,  or  legs,  and  an  iron  put 
in  to  lacerate  the  mufcle,  the  effedt  is  the  fame,  and  this 
large  limb  is  thrown  off  in  the  fame  manner,  only  with 
more  violence. 

When  the  leg  is  off,  a  rnucus  overfpreads  the  wound, 
and  (tops  the  bleeding;  and  a  fmall  leg  is  by  degrees, 
produced,  which  afterwards  attains  to  the  fize  of  the 
former.  Nature  feems  to  have  given  this  fingular  power 
to  this  creature  for  the  prefervation  of  its  life,  in  the 
mutual  quarrels  it  very  frequently  has  with  others  of  its 
own  fpecies  :  in  thefe  one  crab  lavs  hold  of  the  claws  of 
another,  and  crufhes  it  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  it  would 
bleed  to  death,  had  it  not  this  power  of  glvinj'  up  the 
limb,  and  healing  the  wound.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  478. 
S.  14.  and  vol.  xlvii.  N°  8.  See  Exuviae 
Crab,  in  Mechanics,  an  engine  ufed  for  mounting  guns  on 
their  carriages.  See  Gjn. 

Crab,  in  Sea  Language,  a  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end 
is  let  down  through  the  fhip’.s  decks,  and  rtfts  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capstan  :  in  its  upper  end  are  three  or 
four  holes  at  different  heights,  through  the  middle  of  it, 
above  one  another ;  into  which  long  bars  are  thruft, 
whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  deck. 
It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  and  for  other  pur- 
pofes  requiring  a  great  mechanical  power. 

The  crab  with  three  daws  is  ufed  to  launch  {hips,  and  to 
heave  them  into  the  dock  or  off  the  key.  See  Fab.  II, 
Mechanics,  fig.  30. 

Crab’*  daws,  or  Crab’j  eyes,  Chela  Cancrorum,  in  the  Ma - 
teria  Medico,  the  tips  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at 
the  verge  of  the  black  part ;  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  claws  only  being  ufed  in  medicine,  as  is  tinged  with 
the  colour.  The  blacknefs,  however,  is  only  fuperfi- 
cial  ;  they  are  of  a  greyifh  white  within,  and,  when  le¬ 
vigated,  furnifli  a  tolerable  white  powder  :  this  is  of  the 
number  of  the  alkaline  abforbent  powders,  but  fuperior 
to  molt  of  them.  It  makes  the  bafts  of  the  famous  Gaf- 
coign  powder,  the  lapis  contrayerva,  and  many  other  of 
the  compound  fudorific  powders ;  and  is  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  preferibed  fingly. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  thefe  crab's  eyes  a£t  as 
mere  obforbents  in  the  prima  via,  and  extend  their  effi¬ 
cacy  no  farther  than  thole  paffages.  The  French  Me¬ 
moirs,  however,  give  us  an  account  of  their  certainly 
palling  into  the  blood,  in  a  remarkable  cafe.  Mem. 
Acad.  Par.  1709. 

Crab’s  eyes,  Gcuh  Cancrorum ,  or  Lapides  Cancrorum,  in  Na- 
tural  Hifiory  and  ALeduine,  are  little,  white,  round  flones, 
ordinarily  flat ;  fo  called,  though  really  taken  out  of  the 
cray-fifh,  or  river-lobfter  :  and  bearing  no  great  refem- 
blance  to  eyes,  though  refembling  them  more  than  any 
other  part.  They  are  much  ufed  in  medicine,  as  a  power¬ 
ful  alkali,  or  abfotbent. 

The  molt  able  riaturalifts  long  imagined  them  formed  in 
the  brain  of  the  animal.  Van  Helmont  firfl  found  them 
in  the  region  of  the  ftomach  :  M.  Geoffrey  the  younger 
has  obferved  the  manner  of  their  formation  much  more 
accurately.  Whillt  the  (bell  of  the  cray-fifh,  which  it 
calls  every  year,  is  hardening,  a  white  nutritious  juice, 
fecreted  in  two  portions  of  the  ftomach,  forms  by  degrees 
a  foft  calculous  fubftance,  of  a  cruitaceous  texture,  from 
fucceflive  appofitions  of  the  juice.  Before  the  caftingof 
the  flie  11,  the  animal  is  in  a  weak  and  fickly  ftate ;  takes 
no  food  for  fome  days;  and  in  this  period  the  calculi 
feem  to  ferve  for  its  nourifliment.  And  on  this  account 
the  crab's  eyes  are  met  with  only  whilft  the  filh  are  lofing 
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tfteir  {hells,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  not  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  this  period.  Neumann. — See 
Cr.a  Y-fiJh. 

Crab-/ut,  a  troublefome  kind  of  vermin,  which  (tick  fo 
faft  with  their  claws  to  the  (kin,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  diflodge  them.  Being  viewed  with  a  glafs,  they  nearly 
refemble  the  fmall  crab-fiffi  ;  whence  they  obtained  their 
popular  name.  They  are  alfo  called  plutlu la,  morpiones, 
petola,  and  prffidata :  they  ufually  infeft  the  arm-pits, 
eye-lids,  eye-brows,  and  pudenda. 

The  will  be  quickly  deftroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon 
the  application  pf  a  rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fublimatc. 
This  fort  of  vermin  is  reckoned  to  prognofticate  fpeedy 
mortality  to  thofe  whom  they  abandon,  without  being  re¬ 
moved  by  medicine. 

Crab -tree,  M'dm  fylvefiris,  in  Botany.  See  A  PPL  E-tree. 
CRABRO.  See  HuR.net. 

CRACKER,  in  Zoology.  See  Dock. 

CRADLE,  a  well-known  machine,  in  which  children  are 
rocked  to  deep. 

It  3 1  fo  denotes  that  part  of  the  flock  of  a  crofs-bow,  in 
which  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  Engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed 
in  fcraping  mezzotintoes,  and  preparing  the  plate.  It  is 
formed  of  Heel,  refembling  a  chifiel,  with  one  doping 
fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near  each 
other,  and  at  equal  difiances.  The  afting  part  of  this 
tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  corners  are  rounder!. 
After  being  properly  tempered,  it  mull  be  fliarpened  on 
the  whetftone.  There  are  various  fizes  of  this  infiru- 

ment.  , 

Cradle,  in  Hufband'  y,  a  part  often  added  to  a  fcythe,  in 
order  to  gather  the  corn  into  fwaths,  when  it  is  mocv- 

Cradle,  in  Ship-building,  a  frame  of  timber  raifed  along 
the  outride  of  a  (hip,  by  the  bildge,  for  the  more  com¬ 
modious  and  fecure  launching  of  the  vdlel.  T  he  erode 
is  much  ured  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turky;  where  they 
•  alfo  trim  great  veffets  in  the  . radle .  ^  > 

Cradle,  in  Surge*  y9  *a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg  is  laic , 

after  being  fqt. 

CRAFT,  a  Tea  term,  dignifying  all  manner  ot  lines,  nets, 
hooks,  and  the  like,  which  ferve  for  filhing.  See  Fish 

Hence,  as  thofe  who  ufe  the  fifhing-trade,  ufe  fma'l 
veffels,  fuch  as  ketches,  hoys,  lmacks,  See.  they  call 
fuch  little  veffels  [mail  craft. 

CR  AKE,  in  0> nithology.  See  Land  Rail. 

Crake -berries,  in  Botany,  empetrum .  See  Berry-bearing 
j  j  E  A  T  H 

CRAMA,  in  Metallurgy ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
brafs,  made  by  the  mixture  of  copper  and  the  lapis  cola- 
minaris,  as  at  this  time.  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  white 
brafs,  or  mixt  metal,  made  of  copper,  in  ufe  among 
them,  which  they  efieced  much  above  the  yellow. 
We  find  mention  of  this  in  Virgil,  under  the  name  of 
album  orkhalcum  ;  and  the  other  old  writers  often  call  it 
album  crama.  We  know  of  many  ways  of  turning  copper 
-white:  arfenic  and  many  other  minerals  will  do  it;  and 
the  fpoons,  and  other  utenfils,  which  fome  years  ago  ufed 
to  be  made  of  a  mixt  metal,  called  alchymy  metal,  were 
a  fort  of  white  brafs.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  any 
of  our  methods  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an- 
cients;  the  copper  is  rendered  more  brittle,  and  in  fome 
fort  debafed,  in  all  our  compofitious  of  this  kind;  but  in 
thofe  of  the  ancients,  it  feems  to  have  been  rendered  more 

dudlile  than  at  firft.  . 

Crama,  Croma,  and  Chrama,  in  Medical  Writers,  ire 
ufed  to  fignify  a  mixture  of  things,  whether  medicines 
or  dements. 

CR  AMBE,  in  Botany,  the  fea-cabbage,  a  genus  of  the  tetra- 
dynamia  filiquofa  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  four  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs  ;  and 
fix  ftamina,  two  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  empale- 
ment,  the  other  four  being  longer ;  the  petals  have 
honey  glands  on  their  infides,  which  are  longer  than  the 
ftamina  :  it  hath  an  oblong  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  round  dry  capfule,  with  one  cell  enclofing  a 
roundiffi  feed.  There  are  five  fpec.es;  the  firft  of  which 
is  found  wild  upon  fea  fliores  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
but  particularly  in  Suffex  and  Dorfetffiire,  where  the  in- 
habitants  gather  it  in  fpring  to  eat,  prefernng  it  to  any 
of  the  cabbage  kind.  As  it  generally  grows  upon  the 
gravelly  fliores,  where  the  tide  flows  over  it,  the  inhabi-. 
fants  obferve  where  the  gravel  is  thruft  up  by  the  root 
Of  this  plant,  and  cut  the  (hoots  before  they  are  expofed 
to  the  open  air ;  whereby  they  appear  as  if  they  were| 
blanched,  and  are  very  tender  and  fweet;  but  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  grow  until  they  are  green,  they  become  tough 

and  bitter.  ... 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  in  a  garden,  by  (owing 

the  feed  toon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  famly  or  gravelly  foil, 
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where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  its  creeping  roota 
will  foon  overfpread  a  large  lpot  of  ground;  but  the 
heads  will  not  be  fit  to  cut,  until  the  plants  have  had  a 
year’s  growth.  In  order  to  have  it  good,  the  bed,  in 
which  the  plants  grow,  fliould  at  Michaelmas  be  covered 
over  with  fand  or  gravel  about  four  or  five  i tidies  thick, 
which  will  allow  a  proper  depth  for  the  (hoots  :  and  if 
this  be  repeated  every  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  praftffed  in  earthing  afparagus  beds,  they  will  require 
no  other  culture. 

The  other  forts  are  only  preferved  in  curious  gardens  for 
variety.  Miller. 

It  is  efleemed  more  hot  and  dry  than  the  cabbage.  Dale 
informs  us  that  the  leaves  heal  wounds,  and  difeufs  in¬ 
flammatory,  and  other  tumors. 

CRAMP,  a  kind  of  numbnefs,  or  convulfion,  occafioned 
by  a  thick  vifeid  vapour  entering  the  membranes  of  the 
mufelea,  which  contra£ls  or  extends  the  neck,  arms, 
legs,  &c.  with  a  violent,  but  tranfitoiy  pain;  being 
ufually  driven  off  with  fritlion  alone. 

The  word  comes  from  the  German  krampfe ,  which  figt 
nifies  the  fame. 

A  glafs  of  tar  water,  to  be  drank  night  and  morning,  has 
been  recommended  ;  a  roll  of  brimftone,  when  held  in 
the  hand,  has  given  prefent  relief. 

Cramp-///;,  or  Numb//,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Engliffi  name 
of  the  torpedo.  See  alfo  Raja. 

CramP-/Voh,  a  piece  of  iron,  bent  at  each  extreme,  ferv- 
ing  to  bind  together  pieces  of  wood,  ((ones,  or  other 

things.  .  r  , 

Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  rrenen 

agrapon ,  or  the  Italian  rampone ,  which  fignily  the  fame 

thing. 

CRAMPER,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 
ERAMA  jcxatiUs ,  or  pagrus  Indicus,  a  large  and  broad 
fea-fiffi,  caught  among  the  rocks  on  the  (bores  of  many 

parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  1  . 

CRAMPONEE',  in  Heraldry,  A  crofs  crampon  fie,  is  that 
which  at  each  end  has  a  cramp,  or  fquare  piece  coming 
from  it  :  as  reprefented  in  Tab.  II.  Heraldry ,  fig.  52. 
CRANPOONS,  Crampons,  pieces  of  iron,  hooked  at 
the  ends :  for  the  drawing  or  pulling  up  of  timber,  Hones* 
&c. 

CRANAGE,  a  liberty  to  ufe  a  crane,  for  drawing  up  wares 
out  of  a  (hip,  or  hoy,  &c.  at  a  wharf;  and  to  make 
profit  thereof. 

1  he  word  alfo  fignifies  the  money  taken,  or  paid  for  the 
fame. 

CRANBERRY,  in  Botany.  See  WHORTLE-/m> 
CRANE,  A'dca  grus,  in  the  Linnsean  fyfiem  of  Ornithology „ 
a  fpecie$  of  the  ardea,  or  heron.  The  char.nfiefiflic 
of  this  genus  is,  that  the  head  is  criflated  or  crefted,  and 
almoft  bare  of  feathers. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  tall,  and  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  their  legs  and  neck,  of  which  there  are  three  known 
fpecies.  1.  The  common  crane,  the  body  of  which  is  fo 
large,  as  fometimes  to  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds  ;  and 
when  meafured  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  toes  ex¬ 
tended,  is  fix  feet  long.  Its  beak  is  of  a  greenifli  black, 
and  is  long  and  pointed  ;  its  wings  are  large  ;  and  its 
legs  and  feet  black  s  its  toes  very  long.  But  what  is 
moft  obfervable  in  -this  bird,  is  the  conftruaion  of  its 
wind  pipe,  or  afpera  arteria,  which  runs  deep  into  the 
bread,  by  means  of  a  foramen  prepared  for  it ;  and 
there  differing  fome  windings  and  turnings,  goes  out 
again  at  the  fame  paffage,  and  then  defeends  into  the 
lungs.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.lvi.p.  204. 

It  is  a  very  common  bird,  in  Italy,  and  other  places  *  and 
formerly  vifited  England,  large  flocks  ol  them  having 
been  fometimes  feen  in  Lincolnfliire,  «*nd  Cambridge— 
(hire,  in  fummer.  But  they  have  nowforfaken  our  ifland, 
though  formerly  natives.  It  is  fuppofeu  by  many,  that 
this  bird  eats  fiffi,  but  erroneoufly  ;  the  ftruaure  of  its 
ftomach  plainly  (hews  it  a  granivorous  bird  ;  and  its  flefli 
is  very  delicate,  and  much  valued  in  the  Tahan  marxetS. 
The  whole  of  this  bird,  its  fat,  gall,  head,  and  eyes,  its 
ftomach,  and  the  marrow  of  its  legs,  are  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  bird  itfelf,  becaufe  nervous,  is  faid  to  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nervous  and  membranous  parts ; 
hence  the  ufe  of  it  is  recommended  in  colics.  Its  fat, 
dropped  into  the  ears,  leffens  deafnefs,  foftens  hardnefs 
and  obftinate  tumors  of  the  fpleen  :  it  quickly  relieves 
a  ftiffnefs of  the  neck;  and  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  fat  of  the  gpofe.  The  gall  is  beneficial  to 
the  eves.  The  head,  eyes,  and  fiomach,  when  reduced 
to  a  powder,  are  fprinkled  upon  fiftulas,  cancers,  and 
varicofe  ulcers.  An  ophthalmic  ointment  is  prepared  of 
the  marrow  of  the  legs. 

2.  The  Indian  crane.  This  is  fmaller  than  ours,  and  of 
the  fame  grey  colour ;  its  tail  is  fo  (hort  that  the  wings 
hide  it,  and  it  is  not  feen.  Its  beak  is  longer  than  that 
of  our  crane ;  but  its  moft  obvious  diftmttum  is,  that  it 
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has  on  the  top  of  its  head,  from  tlieinfertion  of  the  beak 
to  the  crown,  a  rough  red  {kin,  befet  with  a  few  loote 

3^  The  lad  fpecies  is  the  grus  Balearica,  the  Majorca 
frane-,  this  is  of  the  fhape  of  the  ftork,  bu-infteadof  its 
long  beak,  has  that  of  the  crane,  and  is  diftinguiflied  by 
a  fine  thick  fhewy  creft  which  it  carries' on  its  head. 
This  is  not  made  up  of  feathers,  but  of  hairs  like  hog's 
bridles.  It  runs  very  fwiftly,  and  feeds  on  herbs  and 
corn  like  the  hens  and  turkeys.  Ray’s  Ornithol.  p.  200, 
201.  See  Tab.  Birds ,  N°  7. 

The  general  diftinttions  of  the  crane  kind  from  the  he¬ 
rons  are  thcfe  :  1.  The  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  not 
fer rated.  2.  They  are  much  larger.  3.  Their  beak  is 
fhorter.  Belide  thefe,  the  make  of  their  domach,  guts, 
and  above  all,  of  their  afpera  arteria,  greatly  diftinguilh 
them. 

Ck  ane  is  alfo  improperly  appplied  to  the  {hag,  or  fmall 
cormorant,  a  bird  common  about  our  Oicres. 

Crane,  Numidian.  See  Demoiselle. 

Crane,  a  machine  ufed  in  Building  and  in  Commerce ,  for 
raifing  large  dones,  and  other  weights. 

M.  Perrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  makes  the  crane 
the  fame  with  the  corvus ,  or  raven,  of  the  ancients. 

The  modern  crane  confifts  of  feveral  members,  or  pieces, 
the  principal  whereof  is  a  ftrong  perpendicular  beam,  or 
arbor,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fudained  by  eight 
arms,  coming  from  the  extremities  of  four  pieces  of 
wood  laid  acrofs,  through  the  middle  whereof  the  foot 
of  the  beam  pafles.  About  the  middle  of  the  arbor  the 
arms  meet,  and  aie  mortifed  into  it :  its  top  ends  in  an 
iion  pivot,  whereon  is  borne  a  tranfverfe  piece,  advanc¬ 
ing  out  to  a  good  difiance  in  manner  of  a  crane's  neck  ; 
whence  the  name.  The  middle  and  extremity  of  this 
are  again  fudaineo  by  arms  fiom  the  middle  of  the  arboi . 
and  over  it  comes  a  rope,  or  cable,  to  one  end  whereof 
the  weight  is  fixed  ;  the  other  is  wound  round -the  fpin- 
dleof  a& wheel,  which  turned,  draws  the  rope,  and  that 
heaves  up  the  weight ;  to  be  afterwards  applied  to  any 
fide  or  quaiter,  by”  the  mobility  of  the  tranfverfe  piece 
on  the  pivot. 

There  are  feveral  improvements  of  this  ufeful  machine 
mentioned  in  Defaguliers’s  Experim.  Thilof.  p.  178,  feq. 
particularly  how  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  arifing 
from  fudden  jerks,  as  well  as  to  increafe  its  force  by 
uHtijr  a  double  axis  in  peritrochio,  and  two  handles. 

The  crane  is  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  firft  kind,  called  the 
x at- tailed  crane,  the  whole  machine,  with  the  load,  turns 
upon  a  ftrong  axis  :  in  the  fecond  kind,  the  gibbet  alone 
moves  on  its  axis.  We  fiiall  refer  to  Defaguliers  ubt 
Jupra  for  a  particular  account  of  the  different  cranes,  and 
ot  the  gradual  improvements  they  have  received:  and 
mve  a  defeription  of  one,  in  which  moft  of  them  are 
combined,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Padmore  of  Briftol. 
Itcoafifis  of  wheels,  axles,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  a  gib  or 
gibbet.  When  the  rope  H  is  booked  to  the  weight  K,  a 
man  turns  the  winch  A,  on  the  axis  whereof  is  the 
trundle  B,  which  turns  the  wheel  C,  on  whofe  axis  D 
is  the  trundle  E,  which  turns  the  wheel  F  with  its  up¬ 
right  axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  H  H  winds  as  the 
wheel  turns  ;  and  going  over  a  pulley  I  at  the  end  of 
the  arm  d  of  the  gib  cede,  it  draws  up  the  heavy  burden 
K  ;  which,  being  raifed  to  a  proper  height  as  from  a 
(hip  to  the  quay,  is  then  brought  over  the  quay  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  wheel  Z  round  by  the  handles  z,  z,  which  turns 
the  gib  by  means  of  the  half  wheel  b  fixt  on  the  gib-poll 
c  c,  and  the  ftrong  pinion  a  fixt  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
Z.  This  wheel  gives  the  man  that  turns  it  an  abfolure 
command  over  the  gib,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
any  unlucky  fwing,  fuch  as  often  happens  when  it  is 
only  guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  its  arm  d ;  and  people  are 
frequently  hurt,  fometimes  killed,  by  fuch  accidents. 

The  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  rollers  i  and  k, 
which  turn  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed  beams  f  and  g ; 
and  as  the  gib  is  turned  towards  either  fide,  the  rope 
bends  upon  "the  roller  next  that  fide.  Were  it  not  for 
thefe  rollers,  the  gib  would  be  quite  unmanageable  ;  for 
the  moment  it  were  turned  ever  fo  little  towares  any  fide, 
the  weight  K  wouid  begin  to  defceml,  becaufe  the  rope 
would  be  fhortened  between  the  pulley  I  and  axis  G  ; 
and  fo  the  gib  would  be  pulled  violently  to  that  fide,  and 
either  be  broke  to  pieces,  or  break  every  thing  that  came 
in  its  way.  Theie  rollers  muft  be  placed  lo,  that  the 
fides  of  them,  round  which  the  rope  bends,  may  keep 
the  middle  of  the  bended  part  diredfly  even  with  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  hole  in  which  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib 
turns  in  the  beam  /.  The  truer  thefe  rollers  are  placed, 
theeafier  the  gib  is  managed,  and  the  Ids  apt  to  fwing 
either  way  by  the  force  of  the  weight  K. 

A  ratchet-wheel  Q^is  fixt  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the 
trundle  E ;  and  into  this  wheel  falls  the  catch  or  dick  I 
R.  This  binders  the  machine  from  running  back  by  J 


the  weight  of  the  burden  K,  if  the  man  who  raifesr  it 
fhould  happen  to  be  carelefs,  and  fo  leave  off  working 
at  the  winch  A  fooner  than  he  ought  to  do. 

When  the  burden  K  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height  from 
the  (hip,  and  brought  over  the  quay  by  turning  the  gib 
about,  it  is  let  down  gently  upon  the  quay,  or  into  a 
cart  ftanding  thereon,  in  the  following  manner.  A  man 
takes  hold  of  the  rope  1 1  (which  goes  over  the  pulley  v, 
and  is  tied  to  a  hook  at  S  in  the  catch  R),  and  fo  difen- 
gages  the  catch  from  the  ratchet-wheel  Qj  and  then, 
the  man  at  the  winch  A  turns  it  backwa  d,  and  lets 
down  the  weight  K.  But  if,  the  weight  pulls  too  haid 
again!!  this  man,  another  lays  hold  of  thehandleV,  and 
by  pulling  it  downward,  draws  the  gripe  U  clofe  to  the 
wheel  Y,  which,  by  rubbing  hard  againft  the  gripe, 
hinders  the  too  quick  defeent  of  the  weight  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  even  flops  it  at  any  time,  if  required  By 
this  means,  heavy  goods  may  be  either  raifed  or  let  down 
at  pleafure,  without  any  danger  of  hurting  the  men  who 
work  the  engine. 

When  part  of  the  goods  are  craned  up,  and  the  rope  is 
to  be  let  down  for  more,  the  catch  R  is  firft  difengaged 
from  the  ratchet-wheel  Q_,  by  pulling  the  cord  t  ;  then 
the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round  backward,  which  by 
the  crank  n  n  in  the  piece  0,  pulls  down  the  frame  h  be¬ 
tween  the  guides  m  and  m  (in  which  it  Aides  in  a  groove) 
and  fo  difengages  the  trundle  B  from  the  wheel  C  :  and 
then,  the  heavy  hook  |3  at  the  end  cf  the  rope  H  de- 
feends  by  its  own  weight,  and  turns  back  the  great  wheel 
F  with  its  trundle  E,  and  the  wheel  C  ;  and  this  laft 
wheel  a£ls  like  a  Ay  againft  the  wheel  E  and  hook  |3, 
and  fo  hinders  it  from  going  down  too  quick  ;  whilft  the 
weight  X  keeps  up  the  gripe  U  from  rubbing  againft  the 
wheel  Y,  by  means  of  a  cord  going  from  the  weight, 
over  they  pulley  w  to  the  hook  W  in  the  gripe  ;  fo  thac 
the  gripe  never  touches  the  wheel,  unlefs  it  be  pulled 
down  by  the* handle  V. 

When  the  crane  is  to  be  fet  at  work  again,  for  drawing 
up  another  burden,  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round 
forwards  ;  which,  by  the  crank  U  n,  raifes  up  the  frame 
/:,  and  caufes  the  trundle  B  to  lay  hold  of  the  wheel  Cj 
and  then,  by  turning  the  winch  A,  the  burden  of  goods 
K.  is  drawn  up  as  before.  See  ‘Tab.  II.  Ade.hac.ics,  pg% 
31. 

The  crank  n  n  turns  pretty  ftiff  in  the  mortife  near  0 , 
and  (tops  againft  the  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has  got  juft 
a  little  beyond  the  perpendicular  ;  fo  that  it  can  never 
come  back  of  itfelf  :  and  therefore  the  trundle  B  can 
never  come  away  from  the  wheel  C,  until  the  handle  q 
be  turned  half  round. 

The  great  rope  runs  upon  rollers  in  the  lever  LM,  which 
keep  it  from  bending  between  the  axle  at  G  and  the  pul¬ 
ley  I.  This  lever  turns  upon  the  axis  N  by  means  of  the 
weight  O,  which  is  juft  fufficient  to  keep  its  end  L  up  to 
the  rope  ;  fo  that,  as  the  great  axle  turns,  and  the  rope 
coils  round  it,  the  lever  riles  with  the  rrpe,  and  prevents 
the  coilings  from  going  over  one  another. 

The  power,  of  this  crane  may  be  ellimated  thus  :  fup- 
pofe  the  trundle  B  to  have  13  ftaves  or  rounds,  and  the 
wheel  Cto  have  78  fpur  cogs  ;  the  trundle  E  to  have  14. 
ftaves,  and  the  wheel  F  56  cogs.  Then,  by  multiplying 
the  ftaves  of  the  trundles,  13  and  14,  into  one  another, 
their  product  will  be  1821  and  by  multiplying  the  cogs 
of  the  wheels,  78  and  56,  into  one  another,  their  pro- 
dudl  will  be  4368,  and  dividing  4368  by  182,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  24  ;  which  thews  that  the  winch  A  makes 
24  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  wheel  F  and  its  axle  G  on 
which  the  great  rope  or  chain  H  I  FI  winds.  So  that, 
if  the  length  or  radius  of  the  winch  A  were  only  equal 
to  half  the  diameter  of  the  gieat  axle  G,  added  to  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  rope  FI,  the  power  of  the  crane  would 
be  as  24  to  1  :  but  the  radius  of  the  winch  being  double 
the  above  length,  it  doubles  the  faid  power,  and  lo  makes 
it  as  48  to  1  :  in  which  cafe,  a  man  may  raife  48  times 
as  much  weight  by  this  engine  as  he  could  do  by  his  na¬ 
tural  ftrength  without  it,  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  fridlion  of  the  working  parts.  Two  men  may  work 
at  once,  by  having  another  winch  on  the  oppofne  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  tiundle  under  B  ;  and  fo  make  the  power 
(till  double.  ' 

If  this  power  be  thought  gteater  than  what  may  be  ge¬ 
nerally  wanted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fewer 
cogs  in  proportion  to  the  ftaves  in  the  trundles;  and  fo 
the  power  may  be  of  whatever  degree  is  judged  to  be  re- 
quifite.  But  if  the  weight  be  fo  great  as  will  require  vet 
more  power  to  raife  it  (iuppofe  a  double  quantity),  then 
the  rope  FI  may  be  put  under  a  moveable  pulley,  as  <f, 
and  the  end  of  it  tied  to  a  hook  in  a  gib  at  e  ;  which  will 
give  a  double  power  to  the  machine,  and  fo  raife  a 
double  weight  hooked  to  the  block  of  the  moveable  pul¬ 
ley. 

"When  only  fmall  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  this  may  be 
S  quickly 


.  C  R  A 

Quickly  done  by  men  putting  the  axle  G  round  by  the 
handfpokes  having  firft 

die  B  from  the  wheel  C  :  and  then,  this  wheel  will  only 
let  as  a  fly  upon  the  wheel  F  ;  and  the  catch  R  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  running  back,  if  the  men  ttould  inadvertently 
leave  off  pufliing  -before  the  burden  be  unhooked  from 

Laftly,  when  very  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  ratted  .which 
might  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  m  the  whee  , 
their  force  againd  thefe  cogs  may  be  much  abated  by  e 
pufliing  round  the  handfpokes  y ,  y,  y,  y, ,  whilit  the  m 
at  A  turns  the  winch.  Fergufon’s  Ledfures  on  Selett 

Subjeffs,  4to.  p.  52,  &c- 
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If  tte  axis  G  S  placed  tari^ll/,  „d  Mead  of 
the  wheel  F  a  larger  wheel  be  fixed  to  it,  which  may  be 
turned  by  men  walking  in  it,  we  (hall  have  another 
kind  of  crane  ;  the  rope  will  cod  round  the  axle  as 
wheel  turns,  and  the  gib-work  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
other  fort  of  crane.  Mr.  Padmore  contrived  to  prevent 
the  danger  attending  the  ufe  of  this  condemn,  by  put¬ 
ting  cogs  all  round  the  outfide  of  file  wheel,  and  app  y- 
i„gga  trundle  to  turn  if,  by  which  acldttton  the  power  ,, 
increafed  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  cog.  to .the 
number  of  ftaves  in  the  trundle  :  and  in  order  to  hinder 
its  running  back  by  the  force  of  the  weight,  ttould  the 
men  within  it  flip,  or  leave  off  walking,  he  added  a 
ratchet-wheel  to  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  bke  that  already 
deferibed.  Two  winches  may  alfo  be  fixed  to  the  et 
of  the  axle,  by  working  which  the  men  in  the  whee 
would  be  much  affified.  On  the  axle  he  hkewife  fixed  a 
gripe-wheel,  fuch  as  has  been  already  deferibed,  bY  m^ans 
of  which  heavy  burdens  may  be  let  down  without  the  lead 

iSergufon  has  contrived  and  deferibed  a  new  and  fafe 
crane,  with  four  different  powers  adapted  to  different 
weights.  In  this  crane  (fee  Tab.  II.  Mechanics ,  fig.  3  • ) 
Ireprefents  the  great  wheel,  and  B  us  axle,  on  winch 
the  rope  C  winds  This  rope  goes  over  a  pulley  D  in 
the  end  pf  the  arm  of  the  gib  E,  and  draws  up  the  wetgtt 
V  ns  the  winch  G  is  turned  round.  H  is  the  (atgeu. 
fr’undk.  I  the  and  K  is  .be  axis  of  .he  fmalieft 

.ruudle  which  U  by  '.he 

rrdfwhcTdtl  on  the  axis  of  .his  trundle  is  fixed  the 
Set-wheel  N,  into  .he  teeth  of  wh.ch  .he  catch  O 
falls  P  is  the  lever,  from  which  goes  a  rope,  Q_Q, 
over  a  pulley  R  to  the  catch  ;  one  end  of  the  rope  being 
fixed  to  the^lever,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ca^ch.  S  is 
an  elaftic  bafiof  wood,  one  end  of  which  is  ferewed  to 
ti  e  floor-  and,  from  the  other  end  goes  a  rope  (out  of 
fiaht  in  the  figure)  to  the  farther  end  of  the  lever,  be- 

Ftr 

^^^7,0  .he  fat.be  end  of  the  lever,  wouid  do 
full  as  well  as  the  elafttc  bar  and  rope. 

When  the  lever  is  pulled  down,  it  lifts  tbs  catc*  0  t  f 

the  ratchet-wheel,  by  ^nd  :X  if*t^  lever 

P  beS  pdlkd  f  little  farther  down  than  what  is  fufficient 

t  1‘fi-^he  catch  Q  out  of  the  ratchet-wheel  N,  it  will  rub 
to  lift ^the  c  •  the  whcel  and  thereby  hinder  the 

^  h°Ld.C  the'man  t 

WWm11*  upright  rollers,  above  the  axis  or  upper 
gudfou  of  .he  gib  E  .  'Vb"s"t.ned  .  "itVJ;,  in 
bCf  TErSh. wdght^vcr the  place  where  it  is  in- 
°r  A  1  to  be° let  down:  which  ought  to  be  fo  placed, 
thaf  if  thebrope  C  be  ftretched  clofe  by  their  outmoft 
fides  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  rope  m*y  be  perpendicu- 
larlv* over  the  centre  of  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib  ; 
f  f  rlipnthe  length  of  the  .rope  between  the  pulley  in  the 
°-l  .  fL  ax]e  0f  the  great  wheels,  will  be  always  the 

itrt  an  portions  of  L  gib,  and  .ho  gib  will  reman. 

)=  ean!y  calculated: 

,he  oria.ontal-wheelj.as 

frundle  twenty  ^  gQ  ^  the  laigefl  trundle 

and  the  fma  e  .  fQ  revolution  of  the  wheel ; 
makes  four  revolutions  icrc  ^  ^ -ft  make3  fmeen. 

the  next  ma  occasionally  put  upon  the  axis  of  either 

TZlZt  to  S ft  ******  f  ">e  -cl. 

or  ,.the/e  1  :n  everY  revolution  equal  to  twice  the 

defer. bes  a  cud*  ■" w  y  -  and  theref()re 

STSSfS  1  winefi  doubles  the  power  gained  by 

Vol.  I.  N°  85. 


each  trundle.  So  that  if  the  winch  be  applied  to  the  axis' 
of  the  largeff  trundle  and  turned  four  times  round,  the 
wheel  and  axle  will  be  turned  once  round,  and  the  power 
will  move  through  eight  times  as  much  fpace  as  the 
weight  rifes  through  :  in  which  cafe  the  power  will  be  to 
the  weight  as  eight  to  one  ;  i.  e.  a  man  may  raife  eight 
times  as  much  weight  by  the  crane ,  as  he  might  by  his 
natural  ftrength  without  it.  If  the  fecond_  trundle  be 
ufed,  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  weight  will  be 
as  fixteen  to  one  ;  and  with  the  fmalled  trundle,  as  thirty- 
two  to  one.  The  power  may  again  be  doubled  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  weight  by  one  of  the  parts  of  a  double  rope, 
going  under  a  pulley  in  the  moveable  block  which  is 
hooked  to  the  weight  below  the  arm  of  the  gib  5  foi  then 
the  power  will  be  as  fixty-  four  to  one  :  and  by  mcreafing 
the  number  of  pullies,  the  power  will  be  proportionably 
increafed.  See  Supplement  to  Fergufon’s  Ledures,  p.  3, 

&c.  oe  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liv.  art.  3.  p.  24- 

Crane  is  the  name  of  a  foythern  conttellation,  See 

Gr  us. 

Crane  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  a  siphon. 

Crane  's’ bill,  a  kind  of  forceps  ufed  by  furgeons,  and  fo 
named  from  its  figure. 

Crane’s’ bill,  in  Botany,  Stc.  See  Geranium. 

Crane-/?)',  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  creature  we  com¬ 
monly  call  father  long-legs  y  and  the  authors  of  hiftories 
of  infeds ,  tipula  tenefiris.  This  creature  affords  the 
microfcopic  obfervers  many  curious  particulars  ;  but  the 
moft  remarkable  is,  the  furprifing  contradion  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  in  the  legs.  Fhele  being  diffeded  in  a 
drop  of  water,  and  placed  before  the  microfcrope,  the 
fletty  fibres  contrad  and  diftend  themfelves  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  imagined,  and  continue  this  motion  for  fever al 
minutes  ;  and  this  is  conftantly  to  be  obferved  m  this 
infed,  and  never  in  any  other,  fo  far  as  has  been  yet 
obferved.  Leewenhoeck,  Aican.  Nat.  tom.  iii.  p.  I09* 
The  intedines  of  this  creature  are  alfo  very  wonderful, 
confiding  of  numberlefs  veffels  and  organs,  wh.ch  may 
be  feen  as  plainly  by  the  microfcope,  as  the  bowels  of 
larger  animals  can  by  the  naked  eye.  The  tails  both  o 
the  male  and  female  are  alfo  of  an  amazing  ftrudure  ; 
the  female’s  ends  in  a  ttarp  point,  with  which  tte  perfo¬ 
rates  the  ground,  and  depofits  her  eggs  under  the  grafs 

in  meadows.  .  , 

Crane- lines,  in  a  ttip,  are  lines  going  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  fprit-fail-top-mad,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-days  $ 
ferving  to  keep  the  fprit-fail-top-mad  upright  and  deady.. 

See  Tab.  Ship,  fig .  1 37* 

Crane -neck  of  a  carriage.  See  Perch. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamtaan - 
oiofpermia  clafs.  Martynia,  Houd.  Gen.  Its  charaders 
are  thefe:  the  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement, 
compofed  of  four  ttort  narrow  leaves  and  afwollen  hood, 
which  is  cut  longitudinally  on  the  fide  y  the  flower  hath, 
one  petal,  which  is  unequal,  having  a  very  long  tube, 
whofe  brim  is  divided  iqto  two  lips';  it  hath  four  damina, 
two  of  which  are  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  two  arc 
ttorter  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fituated  an  oval 
germen,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  leathery  fruit, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  opening  with  two  valves,  inclofing 
a  deprefled  woody  nut,  pointed  at  both  ends  and  recurved, 
having  two  or  three  furrows,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Ikull 
opening  in  two  parts.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of 

Spanitt  America.  '  .  .  .  , 

CRANIUM,  in  Anatomy ,  an  affemblage  of  ieveral  bones, 
which  cover  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebellum  y  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  skull.  See  Tab.  Anatomy  (Ofieol.)  fig. 

1  and  2. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  npaviov,  of  xpcivos,  galea p 
helmet  y  becaufe  it  ferves  to  defend  the  brain,  like  a  head- 
piece. '  Pezron,  again,  derives  xpaviov  from  the  Celtic 
cren  becaufe  of  its  roundnefs. 

Cranium,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  thy 
echinus  marinus,  of  the  genus  of  the  brissoides. 
CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of  an  el- 
"  bow,  only  of  a  fquare  form  ;  proje&ing  out  from  art 
axis,  or  fpindle  ;  and  ferving,  by  its  rotation,  to  raife 
and  fall  the  pidons  of  engines  for  raifing  water,  or  the 

like.  .  . 

Crank,  in  Sea  Language.  A  ttip  is  faid  to  be  crank-fided , 
when,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ballad  or 
cargo’  (he  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but  fmall 
fail'  for  fear  of  overfetting. 

She  is  faid  to  be  crank  by  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  lq 
narrow,  that  ffie  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without 

Crank,  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  lanthorn^ 
on  the  poop-quarters,  &c.  _ 

CRANNY,  in  the  GlafsTrade ,  a  round  iron,  whereon  the 
workmen  in  the  glafs-houfes  roll  the  glafs,  to  make  the 

neck  of  it  fmall.  CRAPE 
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C&AEE,  a  light  tranfparent  ftuff,  in  manner  of  gauze  ; 
made  of  raw  filk,  gummed  and  twilled  on  the  mill  ; 
woven  without  eroding,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn¬ 
ing. 

Crapes  are  either  craped ,  i.  e.  crifped ,  or  fmooth  :  the  firft 
double,  exprefiing  a  clofer  mourning  ;  the  latter  finglc, 
ufed  for  that  lefs  deep.  Note,  White  is  referved  for 
young  people,  or  thofe  devoted  to  virginity. 

The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twifted  than  that 
for  the  fecond  •,  it  being  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
tvvifting,  efpecially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the 
crifping  given  it  when  taken  out  of  the  loom,  fteeped  in 
clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the 
purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this  ftuff 
came  originally  from  Bologna  :  but  the  chief' manufac¬ 
ture  hereof  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiftory  tells  us,  that  St.  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape ,  crepa,  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over  the 
body  of  St.  Eloy.  The  Bollandifts  own  they  cannot  find 
what  this  crepa  was.  Binet  fays,  it  was  a  frame  to 
cover  the  body  of  the  faint;  but  others,  with  reafon, 
take  it  to  be  a  tranfparent  ftuff,  through  which  the  body 
might  be  feen;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa  whence  our 
word  crape  was  formed. 

CRAPUL  A.,  a  surfeit  by  over-eating  and  drinking. 

CRASIS  of  the  blood,  denotes  a  due  temperament  or  confti- 
tution  of  that  humour;  wherein  the  feveral  principles, 
viz.  fait  and  oil,  whereof  it  is  compofed,  aie  found  in 
their  juft  proportion  and  purity:  in  contradiftindlion  to 
dyfcrajy,  which  confifts  in  an  improper  mixture  of  the 
principles,  or  an  unnatural  ftate  of  fome  of  the  ingredients 
thereof. 

The  word  is  Greek  xgairif,  from  xspavvvfAi,  I  mix:  figni- 
fying  mixing ,  temperament. 

The  chief  dyferafies  the  blood  is  fufceptihle  of,  whence 
flow  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  the  bodies,  are  coagulation, 
diffolution,  oilinefs,  fiziqefs,  and  faltnels. 

Crasis,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  figure,  whereby  two  different 
letters  are  either  contracted  into  one  long  letter,  or  a 
diphthong.  Such,  e.  gr.  is  mpijfor  ;  ctxnQn  for  ax«9«at, 
&c.  TvX'is  f°r  wziofs  &c-  where  i  and  &  are  contracted 
into  i  ;  5  and  a.  into  h  ;  and  5  and  0  into  «, 

CRASPEDARIA,  from  xpourore^ov,  fringe ,  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animalcules,  without  any  vifible  limbs  or  tails  ; 
but  with  an  apparent  mouth,  and  a  feries  of  fimbriae  round 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  fringe. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies:  r.  Th e  crafpeda- 
rium  with  a  roundifh  body.  2.  The  crajpedarium  with 
an  oval  body.  3.  The  crajpedarium  with  a  cylindric 
body. 

CRASS  AMENTUM,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  Anntemijls,  for 
the  cstuoR  of  the  blood;  on  that  part  which,  upon 
(landing  to  cool,  and  feparate,  forms  the  coagulum  :  in 
oppofition  to  the  ferum ,  or  whey,  wherein  it  fwirns. 
Some  authors  have  fuppofed  the  crajjamentum  to  he  fpeci- 
fically  lighter  than  the  ferum  ;  but  Dr.  Jurin  (hews  the 
contrary  from  repeated  experiments. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  animal 
heat  is  the  aftion  of  the  crajjamentum  in  at  trading  and 
retaining  the  fire  which  is  difperfed'  through  the  earth. 
On  the  due  proportion  of  the  crajjamentum  or  red  globules 
depend  the  health  and  life  of  man.  This  confifts  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  gives  it  folidity,  and  is  called  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  but  more  properly  the  coagulable 
’lymph,  and  of  another  which  gives  the  red  colour  to 
the  blood.  See  an  account  of  Dr.  Hewfon’s  curious 
experiments  and  obfervations,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx 
art.  32,  33,  34. 

CR  ASSlROS  FR/E,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fmall  birds,  diftinguffhed  by  the  thicknefs  of  their  beaks  ; 
as  the  fparrow,  greenfinch,  and  the  like. 

CRASSULA,  in  Botany,  Dillen.  Hort.  Eltli.  14.  lejfer 
orpine ,  live  for  ever ,  and  baftard  navel-wort ;  a  genus  of 
the  penlandria  pentagynia  clafs.  Its  charaders  are  thefe  : 
the  flower  confifts  of  five  narrow  petals,  joined  at  their 
bafe,  but  reflexed  and  fpread  open  at  their  brim  :  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  are  fituated  five  nedaria,  and  five 
(lamina  fituated  round  thefe.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
are  fituated  five  oblong  pointed  germina,  which,  after 
the  flower  is  part,  become  five  capfules,  opening  length¬ 
ways,  and  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  There  are  eldven 
fpecies. 

CRATAEGUS,  in  Botany.  See  Wild  Service. 

CRATCHES,  in  Farriery ,  a  fwelling  on  the  paftern  un¬ 
der  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the  hoof. 

CRATER,  Cup,  in  NJhonomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere;  wh<  fe  ftars,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue 
are  feven ;  in  Tycho’s  eight;  in  Hevelius’s,  ten;  in 
the  Britannic  Catalogue  thirty-one.  '1  he  order,  names, 
longitudes,  latitudes,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follow  : 
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Names  and  fituations  of  the 
flars. 


North,  of  two  below  tlife  bafe 
of  the  Cup. 

Following. 


5- 


South,  of  two  below  the  bafe 
of  the  Cup.  . 

is. 

N.  of  two  below  the  bafe  of  1 
the  Cup. 

N.  of  two  in  the  middle  of 
Cup. 

In  N.  part  of  the  circumfi  of 
the  mouth. 

S.  in  the  middle  of  the  Cup. 
if. 


Firfl  of  three  after  20th  in  the 
triangle. 

20. 

In  N.  handle  of  the  Cup. 


the  triangle. 


In  S.  circuinf.  of  the  mouth. 


In  S.  handle  of  the  Cup. 
3°. 
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Crater,  in  Falconry ,  denotes  a  line  on  which  hawks  are 
faftened  when  reclaimed. 

CRA  i’ERITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  gem  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  and  faid  to  be  extremely  hard,  and  of 
a  middle  colour  between  that  of  the  chryfolite,  and  of 
the  common  yellow  amber.  This  was  plainly  a  (pecies  of 

CHRYSOLITE. 

CRATEVA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  monogynia 
clafs;  the  garlic  pear.  Its  charadlers  are  thefe:  the 
flower  hath  four  oval  petals,  which  are  narrow  at  the 
bafe  and  broad  at  the  top  ;  it  hath  many  briftly  (lamina, 
which  are  longer  than  the  petals  ;  and  a  long  incurved 
fly le,  upon  which  fits  an  oval  germen,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  large  flefhy  globular  fruit  with  one  cell,  in¬ 
cluding  many  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are  two  fpe¬ 
cies,  natives  of  both  the  Indies. 

CRATICULA,  a  chemical  inftrument,  made  of  fqUare 
pieces  of  iron,  of  about  a  fingei’s  thicknefs,  placed  fo  as 
to  have  half  a  finger’s  fpace  betwixt  them.  It  is  ufed  in 
making  of  fires  to  keep  up  the  coals. 

The  word  is  L;.tin,  importing  a  roafier  orgtidiron. 

CRATICULAR  E Slype  and  Prototype.  See  Anamor¬ 
phosis. 

CRAVANT,  in  Ornithology ,  a  name  by  which  Bellonius  and 
fome  others  have  called  the  barnacle,  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  wild  goofe,  common  in  winter  on  the  coafts  of  Lan- 
caffiire. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  in  Bntijh  Antiquity,  a  term  of 
reproach  ufed  in  trials  by  battle. 

The  law  was,  that  the  vidlory  fttould  be  proclaimed,  and 
the  vanquifhed  acknowledge  his  fault,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people,  or  pronounce  the  word  cravent ,  in  the  name 
of  recreantice,  or  cowardice,  &c.  and,  prefently,  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  given  ;  and  the  recreant  amittcre  legem  tertes, 
i.  e.  become  infamous. 

Coke  obferves,  that  if  the  appellant  join  battle,  and  erv 
craven ,  he  is  to  lofe  liberam  legtm.  if  the  nppclled  cry 
craven,  be  is  to  be  hanged. 

CRAW,  Crop,  or  Ir.gl  uvies ,  a  part  in  granivorous  fowls 
which  ferve  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food  ; 
where  it  remains  fome  time  for  maceration,  before'it  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  ftomach. 

This  ingluvies  is  furniflied  with  glards,  which  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  fermentation  maintain,  conyey  a  menftruum 

thither 
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thither,  that  impregnates  the  aliment,  and  ferves  in  dead 
of  maftication. 

CRAX,  in  Ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
orlygometra ,  or  DaicEr -hen,  a  bird  larger  than  the  quail 
and  common  in  Ireland  and  fome  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.  Ray’s  Ornithology,  p.  122. 

Crax,  in  the  Linmtan  fydem  of  Ornithology ,  the  name  of 
a  didind  genus  of  birds,  the  diftinguifhing  chara&er  of 
which  from  the  red:  of  the  gallina  is,  that  the  feet  have 
each  four  toes,  and  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  kind 
of  feathery  crown,  bending  backwards.  Linntei  Sy ft. 
Nat.  p.  47.  Phil  Tranf.  vol.  lvi.  p.  204 

CRAY -fijh,  in  Ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  the  Cancer. 

Ctay-'fi/h ,  ox  cancer  ajlacus  of  Linnaeus  are  found  in  rivers 
and  frefli  water;  their  fled)  is  cooling,  moidening,  and 
adapted  to  noorifh  fuch  as  labour  under  atrophies.  There 
are  various  methods  of  preparing  thefe  animals;  they  may 
be  either  boiled  or  ftied,  and  then  taken  out  of  their  {hells 
and  made  up  in  variety  of  difhes;  but  no  parts  of  them 
are  eatable  except  their  claws  and  tail.  Preparations  and 
broths  of  cray-fijh  are  celebrated  not  only  for  a  platable  ali¬ 
ment,  but  alfo  for  anfweting  fome  medicinal  intentions  as 
being  of  a  moiitening  quality,  and  fheathing  up  and  cor- 
refting  acrimony.  The  broth  is  prepared  of  four  or  five 
cray-fifl:,  which  having  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  in- 
teftines  extracted,  are  to  be  bruifed  and  boiled  in  the 
broth  of  flefh  or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufficiently 
red  ;  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  off  and  fea- 
foned,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  This  broth  may  be 
rendered  dill  more  medicinal  by  the  addition  of  heibs, 
fnails,  or  other  fubdances  ;  according  to  the. intention  of 
the  phyfician.  The  flefh  is  counted  bed  in  the  fummer 
months. 

The  delicate  flavour  of  thefe  fifh  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  on  their  food.  When  they  have  w'dl-taded  food, 
their  flefh  preferves  the  rehfh  of  it :  but  when  they  feed 
on  other  things,  they  are  often  rendered  of  no  value,  by 
the  flavour  communicated  to  their  flefh  by  them.  There 
are  great  quantities  of  thefe  fifh  in  the  river  Obra,  on  the 
borders  of  Silefia;  but  the  people  find  them  fcarce  eat¬ 
able,  becaufeof  a  bitter  aromatic  flavour,  very  difagree- 
able  in  food.  It  hat  been  finCe  obferved,  that  the  cala¬ 
mus  aromaticus  grows  in  vad  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  and  that  thefe  creatures  feed  very  greedily 
•upon  its  roots.  Thefe  have  a  very  remarkable  bitternefs 
mixed  with  their  aromatic  flavour,  while  irefli,  which 
goes  off  very  much  in  the  drying  ;  and  on  comparing  the 
tade  of  thefe  roots  w'ith  that  of  the  cray-fijh,  there  re¬ 
mains  no  doubt  of  the  one  being  owing  to  the  other.  Ad. 
Leipf-  1690. 

They  abound  in  the  river  Don  in  Mufcovy,  where  they 
are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy  ;  after  which  the  dones,  call¬ 
ed  crab’*  eyes,  are  picked  out. 

Thefe  animals  are  very  greedy  of  fled),  and  flock  in  great 
numbers  about  carcafes  thrown  into  the  water  where 
they  are,  and  never  leave  it  while  any  remains.  They 
alfo  feed  on  dead  frogs  when  they  come  in  their  way. 
James. 

In  Swifferland,  there  are  fome  cray-fijh  which  are  red, 
while  they  are  alive,  and  others  bluilh.  Some  kinds  of 
them  alfo  will  never  become  red,  even  by  boiling,  but 
continue  blackifh. 

The  cray-fijh  difeharges  itfelf  of  its  flomach,  and  as  M. 
Geoffroy  thinks,  of  its  intedines  too.  Thefe,  as  they 
putrefy  and  dfffolve,  ferve  for  food  to  the  animal  ;  during 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  old  domach  feems  to  be 
the  firft  food  the  new  one  digeds.  It  is  only  at  this 
time,  that  the  dones  are  found  called  crabT  eyes ;  they 
begin  to  be  formed  when  the  old  domach  is  dedroyed, 
and  are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  the  new  one,  where 
they  decreafe  by  degrees  till  they  entirely  difappear. 

GRAYER,  a  kind  of  fmall  fea-vcffel  or  iliip.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  dat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  27.  and  in  old  records, 
Et  tranfitus  craerarum  haleUorum  cum  vtftudlibus  &  aids 
vecejTariis,  Gfr.  Pari.  6  Ric.  II.  Par.  2-  id  13- 

CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  dones,  earths, 
or  other  minerals  and  fubitances,  ufed  in  defigning,  or 
painting  in  padel  ;  whether  they  have  been  beaten  and 
reduced  to  a  pade,  or  are  ufed  in  their  primitive  confid¬ 
ence,  after  la  wing  or  cutting  them  into  long  narrow 

In  this  lad  manner  are  red  crayons  made,  of  blood-done, 
or  red  chalk;  black  ones,  of  charcoal  and  black  lead. 
The  bed  charcoal  is  that  of  willow,  on  account  of  its  foft- 
nefs.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are  compofitions  of 
earths  reduced  to  pade. 

CRAZE-™///,  or  CraZIN G-mill,  a  mill  in  all  refpeds  like 
~  a  grid-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  is  fo  called  by  the  tin- 
miners,  who  uie  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  is  yet  too 
great,  after  trambling,  and  then  it  is  trambled  only. 
CREAM  is  a  name  applicable  to  all  fubftances,  which  fe- 
parate  from  a  liquor,  and  colled  on  its  furface  ;  but  it  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  following. 
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Cream  of  lime,  is  that  matter  whihh  feparates  from  lime- 
water  by  cryftallization,  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  ;  forming  on  the  furface  a  femi-tranfparent  pelii- 
cle,  which  gradually  thickens,  till  at  length  it  fubfides  in 
the  form  of  feales.  1  his  is  a  calcareous  earth,  which, 
having  once  lod  its  gas  or  fixed  air  by  calcination,  is 
recombined  with  it  after  being  thflbJved  in  water,  arid 
expofed  again  tb  the  air,  and  hereby  becomes  mild,  cry- 
dallizable,  unfoluble  in  water,  and  recovers  its  original 
date  before  calcination.  Macquer,  Diet.  Chem.  Eng. 
ed.  1777. 

Cream  of  milk,  is  the  mod  oily  part  of  it,  which  being 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  other  parts,  colleds,  and 
fwims  on  the  (urface;  being  that  of  which  butter  is 
made. 

The  word  is  derived  fiom  cremor,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  ;  though  in  the  lower  Latin  we  find  crctna  laftis. 

Cream  ofi  tartar,  tremor  tartari,  is  that  part  of  the  concrete 
acid  of  tartar  which  cryftallizes  fhd,  arid  forms  a  pelli¬ 
cle  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  which  tartar  has  been 
boiled.  This  has  been  a  general  name  comprehending 
this  laline  pellicle  and  the  enfiat  of  tartar. 

CREASE-TYLES.  SeeTYLH. 

GREAT,  in  the  Manege,  an  uflierto  a  riding  mader. 

CREATION.  See  Genesis. 

Creation,  epocha  of  the.  SeeEpoCHA. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  credit  and  recommendation  ; 
efpecially  fuel)  as  are  given  to  ambaffadors,  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  &c.  fent  to  foreign  court  . 

CREDIBILITY,  a  quality  in  ohjeds  whereby  they  become 
fit  to  be  believed.  See  Faith. 

A  thing  is  faid  to  be  credible,  which  is  not  apparent  of 
itfelf,  nor  is  certainly  to  be  inferred  either  frem  the 
caufe  or  effed  ;  and  yet  has  the  attedation  of  a  truth. 
Things  which  appear  immediately  true,  as  the  whitened) 
of  fnow,  or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts  ;  arenot 
faid  to  be  credible,  but  evident.  Tbofe  to  which  we 
only  give  our  affent  in  virtue  of  fome  competent  autho¬ 
rity  or  tedimony  of  others,  are  by  the  fchoolmen,  faid 
to  be  credible.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  we 
have  a  mathematical  computation  of  the  c>  edibility  of  hu¬ 
man  tedimony.  See  Evidence. 

CREDIT,  in  Commerce,  a  mutual  trud  cr  loan  of  merchan¬ 
dize  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  probity  and 
folvability  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private. 

Every  trader  ought  to  have  fome  edate,  dock,  or  por¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  fulficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  be  is 
engaged  in:  they  diould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within 
the  extent  of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in 
their  returns  may  incapacitate  them  fiom  fupporting  their 
credit.  Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  necedity  of  borrowing  money  for 
carrying  on  their  bulinefs  to  the  bed  advantage ;  but 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  jud  to  his  awn  reputa¬ 
tion  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  affured  that  he 
has  fufficient  effeds  within  his  power,  to  pay  off  his 
obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a  trader  fhould  borrow 
money  to  the  extent  of  bis  credit,  and  launch  out  into 
trade,  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  it 
was  his  own  proper  dock  ;  fuch  a  way  of  management 
is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to  purchafe  their 
goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit,  with  intent  to 
difeharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the  fame  goods  ;  for 
this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade  feveral  ways  :  and 
if  any  merchant  has  occafion  to  make  ufa of  his  credit,  it 
diould  always  be  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  but  never 
for  the  buying  cf  goods;  nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to 
wholefale  traders,  a  prudential  or  judifiable  pradice  ill 
trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high,  when 
the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vent,  are  fold 
at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafely  truded 
with  them  :  alfo  when  lands  and  houfes  find  ready  pur- 
chafers  ;  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at  a  low  in- 
tered;  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advantageous  to 
venture  large  docks  in  trade  ;  and  when  notes,  mortgages, 
See  will  pafs  for  money.  Pod.  Did.  Com. 

Credit,  letters  of,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in  whom  a 
merchant,  &c.  can  trud,  to  take  money  of  his  correfpon- 
dent  abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  need  it. 

Credit  is  alio  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers,  or  bills, 
have  in  the  public,  or  among  dealers. 

In  this  fenfe,  credit  is  faid  to  ri/e,  when  in  negotiating 
the  lhares  cf  a  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above  far,  or  the  dandard  of  their  fhd  creation. 
Dificredit  is  oppofed  to  credit ,  and  is  ufed  where  money, 
bills,  &c.  fall  below  par. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had  over 
their  vnffds;  confiding  in  this,  that  during  a  certain 
time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  money. 

In  this  fenfe.  the  duke  of  Biitanny  had  credit  during 

fifteen 
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fifteen  days  ©n  his  own  fubjefts,  -and  thofe  of  the  bifliop 
of  Nantes  :  and  the  bifliop  had  the  fame  credit  or  right 
among  his  fubjefts,  and  thofe  of  that  prince. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  money  is  due, 
either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  otherwife. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  were  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence,  allowed  the  creditor  to 
tear  or  cut  his  debtor  to  pieces,  in  cafe  he  proved  infolvent. 

Creditor,  in  Book-keeping.  Soe  Book-keeping. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  by  reafon  of 
which  a  perfon  yields  his  aflent  to  propofnions  or  fatfts, 
before  he  has  confidered  their  evidence. 

CREED,  Credo,  a  ftiort,  or  fummary  account  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Chriflian  faith  ;  thus  called  from 
the  firft  word  thereof  in  Latin,  credo,  I  believe.  See 
Symbol. 

The  principal  of  thcfe  are  the  ApofUes,  the  Atbanafian, 
and  the  Nicenc. 

Creed,  Apofties ,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  for  many  ages  it 
was  believed  to  have  been  framed  by  the  apofties  before 
they  left  Jerufalem.  The  firfl  perfon  who  gave  this  ac¬ 
count  of  its  original  was  St.  Ambrofe,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century:  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Ruffinus,  Jerom,  and  feveral  others;  and  fome  have 
even  aflerted,  that  each  apoftle  fupplied  his  particular 
article.  See  Symbol.  But  there  are  many  reafons  why 
this  account  cannot  be  admitted  :  if  a  creed  of  fuch  high 
authority  had  exifted  in  the  Chriflian  church,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
Sr.  Luke  in  the  hiftory  of  the  A&s  of  the  Apofties,  or  by 
fome  of  the  earlier  writers  in  the  four  firfl  centuries,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofe  ;  that  it  would  have  been 
referred  to  as  a  ftandardof  do&rine  by  the  more  ancient 
councils  ;  and  that  it  would  have  fuperfeded  the  neceffity 
of  compofing  new  creeds ,  which  was  done  on  many  oc- 
cafions.  Belides,  the  feveral  copies  of  this  creed,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  vulgar  or  Roman,  the  Aqui- 
leian,  and  the  Oriental,  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
articles  ;  and  this  difference  cannot  eafily  be  reconciled 
with  the  notion,  that  it  was  framed  by  the  apofties,  and 
tranfmitted  from  them  to  their  lucceflors.  lo  wnich 
we  may  add,  that  fome  of  the  articles  contained  in  it 
were  inferted  in  oppofition  to  errors  that  fprung  up  in 
the  Chriflian  church,  long  after  the  time  of  the  apofties. 
However,  this  creed  is  a  very  ancient  compofition,  and 
upon  the  whole  an  unexceptionable  fummary  of  the 
Chriflian  dodtrine,  and  much  fuperior  to  compofitions 
of  a  ft  milar  kind  of  later  date.  It  might  in  part  have 
been  tranfmitted  down  from  the  apofties,  and  afterwards 
gradually  enlarged  in  its  prefent  form  as  occafion  requir¬ 
ed.  Lord  King’s  Crit.  Hill,  of  the  Apofties’  Creed.  See 
Symbol. 

Creed,  Alhanaftan ,  has  been  falfely  attributed  to  Athana- 
fi us  bifhop  ot  Alexandria,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the 
fourth  century  :  it  is  neither  mentioned  nor  referred  to 
in  any  of  his  genuine  works  \  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by 
wiiters  who  immediately  fucceeded  him  :  it  was  never 
appealed  to  for  the  decifion  of  the  controverfy  relating  to 
the  proceffion  of  the  Spirit  between  the  Eaftern  and 
Weftern  churches,  in  the  feventh  and  ninth  centuries  ; 
nor  is  it  quoted,  fay  fome,  till  one  thouland  years  after 
Chrift.  Fabriciusis  of  opinion,  that  it  was  firfl  writ  in 
Latin  long  after  the  fifth  century,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  Greek.  It  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Church  of  England  thirteen  times  in  the  year. 
Voffii  Diff.  de  Symbolis.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grtec.  vol.  v. 

Creed,  Nicene,  was  compofed  and  eftabliflied  as  a  proper 
fummary  of  the  Chriflian  Faith  by  the  council  at  Nice, 
A.  D.  325.  again  ft  the  Arians.  This  is  alfo  called  the 
Conftantinopolitan  creed,  becaufe  it  was  confirmed  with 
fome  few  alterations  by  the  council  of  Conftantinopie, 
A.  D.  381. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
church  of  England  ,  and  fubfeription  to  them  is  required 
of  the  clergy,  and  was  formerly  required  of  diffenting 
teachers  properly  qualified  by  the  toleration  a£t, 
as  the  eighth  article  declares  that  they  may  be  proved' 
by  the  fureft  teftimonies  of  Scripture. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is  landed  from 
the  fea. 

So  many  landing-places  as  there  are  in  a  harbour  or 
port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 

It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  fhore  or  bank  whereon  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a  fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the 
fea  ;  from  the  Latin  crepido.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the 
flat.’  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

CR.EENGLES,  Cringles,  probably  derived  from  krinckelcn 
(Belg.)  to  run  into  t-wifts ;  in  Naval  Architecture,  are  fmall 
ropes  fpliced  into  the  bolt-ropes  of  the  fails  of  the  main- 
maft  and  iore-maft,  into  which  the  bowling-bridles  are 
made  faftj  and  are  alfo  to  hold  by,  when  a  bonnet  is  fliak- 
en  off. 
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Harris,  in  his  Lexicon  Technicum,  has  the  fame  defi, 
cripticn  under  Crenyles  •,  and  the  Gentleman  s  Dictionary 
under  Crencles. 

CREEPER,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ispida, 
which,  though  very  unlike  the  common  king’s  ftfhcr  both 
in  colour  and  figure,  yet  is  comprehended  under  that 
genus  on  account  of  the  ftructure  of  its  feet. 

This  fmall  bird,  which  is  hardly  larger  than  a  wren, 
has  likewife  been  called  the  certhia  and  certhius,  by  au¬ 
thors,  and  in  Englifh  the  ox-eye. 

It  climbs  trees  exactly  like  the  wood-pecker,  in  which  it 
is  greatly  affifted  by  the  rigidity  of  its  tail.  It  builds  in 
holes  of  trees,  and  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  fome- 
times  eighteen  or  twenty.  Pvay’s  Ornith.  p.  100. 

Creeper,  in  Sea  Language,  a  fort  of  grapnel,  having  a 
{hank  and  tour  hooks  or  claws,  but  without  fiooks  ;  ufed 
for  recovering  things  that  may  be  caft  overboard. 

CREMASTERS,  in  Anatomy ,  an  epithet  given  to  two  muf- 
cles,  otherwile  called  fufpenfores  ;  ferving  to  raife,  or 
draw  up.  the  tefiicles.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Myol.)  Jig.  2. 
n.  32. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Kfsp.au,  fufpendo ,  / 
fufpend. 

CREMATION  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burning,  particularly 
when  applied  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead. 
This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among 
moft  eaftern  nations,  and  continued  with  their  defeend- 
ants  after  they  had  peopled  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Hence  we  find  it  prevailing  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul, 
Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  till 
Chriftianity  abolilhed  if.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  45^ 

CRENATED  leaves.  See  Leaf, 

CRENELLE',  embattled,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  any  honour¬ 
able  ordinary  is  dented,  after  the  manner  of  battlement^ 
of  a  wall.  S eeTab.  II.  Heraldry,  fig.  59. 

The  French  word  comes  from  crena,  a  notch ,  or  inter¬ 
val-,  the  Englifh  from  its  being  a  plaee  of  fighting,  or 
battle.  Upton,  in  Latin,  calls  this  imhatalatum,  a  word 
forged  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  moft  others  term  it  pinna- 
tum,  from  pinna ,  a  battlement. 

The  origin  hereof  is,  doubtlefs,  from  the  figures  of  fuch 
walls  being  given  to  warriors,  either  for  having  been  the 
firfl  at  mounting,  or  the  chief  in  defending  them. 

CRENOPHYLAX.  The  crenophylaces  at  Athens  were 
magiffrates  whp  had  the  infpeCtion  and  management  o£ 
fountains  under  their  care. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  Cujhms  of  the  Middle  Age,  a  robbery 
and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the  body  of  the 
perfon  killed  was  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difeo- 
very  of  the  crime.  The  word  fays  Wendelinus,  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  cruy  and  diven,  that  is,  wood-robbers. 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  defeended  from 
the  Spaniards  who  firft  fettled  at  Mexico,  in  America, 
Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Spaniards  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which  two  other 
fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diftinguilh  ;  and  are  excluded 
from  all  confiderable  employments. 

CREPANU,  in  the  Manege,  a  chop  in  a  horfe’s  leg,  made 
by  the  fpunges  of  the  fhoes  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet, 
crofling  and  ftriking  againft  the  other. 

CREPIDAE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flippers  or 
fhoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pallium ,  as  the 
calcei  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  in  Botany ,  baftard  hawkweed.  See  Hawk- 
weed. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife,  which  fome  falts  make  over 
the  fire  in  calcination  ;  called  alfo  detonation. 

Crepitation,  is  alfo  ufed  in  Surgery,  for  the  noife  made 
by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  furgeon  moves 
a  limb  to  afiure  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
fraCture. 

This  is  one  of  the  evident  indications  of  a  fraclure  of 
bones  j  and  to  judgeby  it  with  the  greater  eafe  to  the 
patient,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  be 
held  fall,  while  the  lower  part  is  gently  moved.  The 
jar  of  the  bones  will  likewife  be  fometimes  felt  by  the 
hand,  when  nothing  is  heard. 

CREPITUS  lupi,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  kind  of  fungus,  po¬ 
pularly  called  puff-ball. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  upon  examining  the  powder 
thereof  with  a  microfcope,  he  found  the  leeds  to  be  fo 
many  exceeding  fmall  puff-balls,  with  round  heads,  and 
long  fharp-pointed  ftalks,  as  if  made  on  purpofe  to 
prick  into  the  ground. 

The  feeds  become  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  probably  by  their 
(harp  ftalks  pricking  and  wpunaing  them. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  Antiquity,  tokens  leftwith  expofed  chil¬ 
dren,  by  which  they  might  be  afterwards  known.  Thefe 
were  ot  confiderable  value,  if  the  child  happened  to  be 
nobly  born,  in  order  to  defray  part  of  the  expence  of  its 
education. 

5  Crepundia. 
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Crepundia  was  alfo  ufed,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  for  the 
Twaddling  cloths  in  which  children  were  expofed ;  be- 
caufe  by  them  they  might  be  known  again.  See  Ex¬ 
pos  i  ng  of  children. 

CREPUSCULUM,  in  Afironomy,  twilight ;  the  time  from 
the  firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning,  to  the  rifing 
of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  the  fetting  of  the  fun, 
and  the  lalt  remains  of  day. 

Papius  derives  the  word  from  c^eperus ;  which,  he  fays, 
anciently  Ggnified  un  ertain,  doubtful,  q  A.  a  dubious  light. 
The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to  begin  and  end 
when  the  fun  is  about  eighteen  degrees  below  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  for  then  liars  of  the  fixth  magnitude  difappear  in 
the  morning,  and  appear  in  the  evening.  It  is  of  longer 
duration  in  the  folflices  than  in  the  equinoxes,  and  longer 
in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right  fphere. 

The  crcpjcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  refra£led 
in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflected  from  the  particles 
thereof  to  the  eye.  For  fuppofe  an  obferver  in  O  (Tab. 
Ajir onomy,  fig.  41.),  the  fenfible  horizon  A  B,  and  the 
fun  under  the  horizon  in  H  K  ;  and  let  the  ray  S  E  fall 
on  the  atmofphere  below  the  horizon.  Since  it  pafles  out 
of  a  rarer  into  a  thicker  medium,  it  will  be  refracted, 
and  that  towards  the  perpendicular,  i.  e.  towards  the 
femidiameter  C  E.  It  will  not,  therefore,  proceed  to 
T,  but  touching  the  eartli  in  D,  it  will  fall  upon  A, 
the  eatlern  part  of  the  fenfible  horizon  ;  nor  can  any 
other  ray  befides  A  D,  of  all  thofe  refracted  in  E,  ar¬ 
rive  at  A.  But  now,  fince  the  particles  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  reflect  the  fun’s  rays  (fee  Reflection)  ;  and 
fince  the  angle  D  A  C  is  equal  to  C  A  O  ;  the  rays  re- 
fiedled  in  A  will  be  carried  to  O,  the  place  of  the  fpec- 
tator  ;  who  will  therefore  fee  the  particle  A  fhining  in 
the  fenfible  horizon,  and  confequently  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  crepufculum. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  might  be  (hewn  the  refraiflion 
and  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  atmofphere,  in 
the  evening  crepufculum. 

Kepler,  indeed,  alligns  another  caufe  of  the  crepufculum', 
viz.  the  luminous  matter  around  the  fun  ;  which,  arifing 
near  the  horizon,  in  a  circular  figure,  exhibits  the  cre¬ 
pufculum  ;  in  no  wife,  as  he  would  (hew,  owing  to  the 
refraiflion  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fun’s  luminous  atmofphere,  though  neither  the  foie 
nor  principal  caufe  of  twilight,  may  lengthen  its  dura¬ 
tion,  by  illuminating  our  air,  when  the  fun  is  too  low 
to  reach  it  with  his  own  light.  Greg.  All.  book  ii. 
prop.  8. 

'The  depth  of  the  fun  below  the  horizon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
morning  crepufculum,  or  end  of  the  evening  one,  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  arch  of  vifion  ;  viz. 
by  obferving  the  moment  wherein  the  air  firft  begins  to 
fhine  in  the  morning  crepufculum ,  and  that  wherein  it 
ceafes  in  the  evening  ;  and  finding  the  fun’s  place  for 
that  moment. 

Alhazen  found  it  190;  Tycho,  170  ;  Rothmannus,  240; 
Stevenius,  18°  ;  Caffini,  150;  Ricciolus,  in  the  equinox 
in  the  morning  6°,  in  the  evening  20°  30'’ ;  in  the 
fummer  folilice  in  the  morning  21°  if,  in  the  winter 
folltice  in  the  morning  170  if. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  difference  among  aftrono- 
mers  ;  the  caufe  of  the  crepufculum  being  inconftant :  for, 
if  the  exhalations  in  the  atmofphere  be  either  more  co¬ 
pious,  or  higher,  than  ordinary  ;  the  morning  crepujcu- 
lurn  will  begin  fooner,  and  the  evening  hold  longer 
than  ordinary  :  for  the  more  copious  the  exhalations  are, 
the  more  rays  will  they  refleifl,  confequently  the  more 
■will  they  Ihine ;  and  the  higher  they  are,  the  fooner 
thev  will  be  illumined  by  the  fun.  On  this  account,  the 
evening  twilight  is  longer  than  the  morning,  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  year  in  the  fame  place.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  a  denfer  air,  the  refraction  is  greater  ; 
and  that  not  only  the  brightnefs  of  the  atmofphere  is  va¬ 
riable,  but  alfo  its  height  from  the  earth  ;  and  therefore 
the  twilight  is  longer  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  in 
fummer  than  in  winter,  and  alfo  in  hot  countries  than  in 
cold,  other  circumllances  being  the  fame.  But  the  prin¬ 
cipal  differences  are  owing  to  the  different  fituations  of 
places  upon  the  earth,  or  to  the  difference  of  the  fun’s 
place  in  the  heavens.  Thus,  the  twil’ght  is  longed  in  a 
parallel  fphere,  and  ihorttft  in  a  right  fphere,  and  longer 
to  places  in  an  oblique  fphere  in  proportion  to  their 
nearttefs  to  one  of  the  poles  :  a  circumllance  which  af¬ 
fords  relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  in  their  Jong  winter  nights.  And  the  twilights 
are  longed  in  all  places  which  have  north  latitude,  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and  to  thofe  in  fouth 
latitude,  when  he  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
time  of  the  fhorted  twilight  is  different  in  different  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  in  England,  it  is  about  the  beginning  of  October 
and  of  March,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  ftgns  and  X. 
For  the  method  of  determining  it  trigonometrically,  fee 
Greg.  Adron.  book  ii.  prob.  41. 
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Hence,  when  the  difference  between  the  fun’s  declina-? 
tion  and  the  depth  of  the  equator  is  lefs  than  180,  fo 
that  the  fun  does  not  defeend  more  than  180  below  the 
horizon  ;  the  crepufculum  will  continue  the  whole  night. 
The  elevation  of  the  pole  P  R  (Jig.  42 ),  and  the  fun's  decli¬ 
nation  O  S,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
crepufculum  ;  or  end  ofihfevcnlng.  Since  in  the  triangle 
P  S  Z  the  feveral  fides  are  given  ;  viz.  P  Z  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  P  R,  and  P  S  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  declination  O  S,  and  SZ  the  aggregate 
of  the  quadrant  Z  D,  and  the  fun’s  depth  D  S  ;  find  the 
angle  Z  P  S,  whofe  meafure  is  the  arch  A  O.  See 
Triangle. 

Convert  A  O  into  folar  time  :  thus  have  you  the  tim.e 
elapfed  from  the  beginning  of  the  morning  crepufculum, 
to  noon. 

To  find  the  crepufculum  by  the  artificial  globe,  fee  Globe. 
Suppofing  the  depreffion  of  the  fun  at  which  twilight 
begins  or  ends  to  be  18°,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere.  LetAEFG  (Tab.  11. 
AJlronomy,  fig.  65 .)  be  the  earth,  the  pointed  circle  fur¬ 
rounding  it  the  outward  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  the 
height  of  which  D  B  is  to  be  found  :  let  A  be  the  place 
of  an  obferver,  ho  his  fenfible,  HO  his  rational  hori¬ 
zon  ;  let  I  K  L  M  he  the  fun,  ENG  the  fhadow  of  the 
earth,  I  B  a  ray  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  fun,  touch¬ 
ing  the  earth  in  E,  and  falling  upon  the  outward  furface 
<5f  the  atmofphere  at  B,  whence  it  is  refledted  to  the  eye 
of  the  obferver  at  A  in  the  line  of  his  fenfible  horizon 
B  A  :  fince  the  fun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  he  enlight¬ 
ens  a  little  more  than  a  hemifphere,  or  that  part  re- 
prefented  by  the  arc  E  F  G=  1 8ou  32'  becaufe  E  C  F  + 
E  C  N  — two  right  angles,  and  ECN  is  lefs  than  aright 
angle  by  the  angle  E  N  Czi6';  confequently,  the  half  of 
EFGor  the  angle  E  C  S  =  go°  16'  •,  and  therefore  taking 
away  O  C  S  the  fun’s  depreffion  =  1 8°,  there  will  re¬ 
main  E  C  0  —  72°  16" ;  and  as  A  C  O  — go°,  ACE  will 
be=i7°  4+  >  and  D  C  A,  its  halfr:80  52'.  Then  in 
the  right-angled  triangle  B  A  C,  the  angles  and  one  fide 
A  C  are  known,  therefore  the  fide  BC  may  he  found. 
AC  being  made  radius,  B  C  will  be  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  B  C  A.=8°  52' :  therefore  10000000  :  10120948 
:  :  3967!  fhe  miles  in  the  earth’s  femidiameter:  4015I 
the  diftance  from  the  centre  to  the  outward  furface  of 
the  atmofphere,  from  which  fubftradt  the  femidiameter, 
and  the  remainder,  48  miles,  will  be  the  height  of  the 
atmofphere.  If  allowance  of  34'  is  made  for  the  hori¬ 
zontal  refradtion,  the  angle  B  C  A  will  be  8°  18',  the 
fecant  of  which  is  10105851,  whence  the  height  of  the 
atmofphere  will  be  42  miles.  Long’s  Aft.  vol.  i.  p. 
260.  See  Atmosphere. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins  to  re¬ 
cede  from  the  fun,  fhews  a  little  rim  of  light,  termi¬ 
nating  in  points,  or  horns,  which  are  Hill  increafing, 
till  it  become  full  and  round  in  the  oppofition. 

The  word  is  foimed  from  crefco,  I  grow. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the  moon  in 
its  wane,  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  ;  becaufe  the 
points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards  the  weft, 
whereas  they  look  to  the  eaft  in  the  juft  crefcent. 

Crescent,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  hearing  in  form  of  a  half¬ 
moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a  crefcent  montant., 
argent. 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difference  in  coat- 
armour,  to  diftinguifh  it  for  that  of  a  fecorid  brother,  or 
junior  family. 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkifti  fymbol  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore  this  de¬ 
vice  from  all  antiquity ;  as  appears  from  medals  {truck 
in  honour  of  Auguftus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crefcent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points  look 
toward  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moft  ordinary 
reprefentation  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that  the  crefcent 
ahfolutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fituation  ;  though  other 
authors  blazon  it  montant ,  when  the  horns  are  toward  the 
dexter- fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  which  pofition  others 
call  it  incroiffant. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adoffed,  when  their  backs  of 
thickeft  parts  are  turned  toward  each  other  ;  their 
points  looking  to  the  fides  of  the  Ihield. 

Crefcent  inverted,  is  that  whofe  points  look  toward  the 
bottom  :  turned  crefcents,  are  placed  like  thofe  adoffed-,  the 
difference  is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter-fide 
of  the  fhield  :  conturned  crcjcents,  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  finifter  fide  :  affronted  or  appointed  crefcents,  are 
contrary  to  the  adoffed,  the  points  looking  toward  each 
other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  inftituted 
by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  &c.  in  1448  ;  fo 
called  from  the  badge,  or  fymbol  thereof,  a  crefcent  of 
gold  enamelled. 

What  gave  occafion  to  this  eftablifhment  was,  that 
Renatus  took  for  his  device  a  crefcent,  with  the  word 
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hz  pra'tfe ;  which,  in  the  ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  /o2  in 
crefcent ,  q-  d.  by  advancing  in  virtue,  one  merits  praife. 

CRESCEN  FI  A,  in  Botany.  See  Gala  b  a  . 

CRESS  A,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentrandria  digynia  clafs, 
with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  a  faucer-fhaped  corolla,  and  a 
two-valved  capfule  containing  a  fingle  feed.  There  is 

one  fpecies.  .  ,  T.  r  „ 

CRESSES,  in  Botany ,  najlurttum.  In  the  Lmnsean  iyltem 
this  is  joined  to  lepidium.  Thecharaaers  are  thefe  : 
the  flower  hath  a  four-leaved  empalement,  and  four  pe¬ 
tals  placed  like  a  crofs,  with  fix  awl-fliaped  ftamina,  fotfr 
of  which  are  the  fame  length  of  the  empalement,  two 
bei(ior  fhorter.  In  the  centre  is  fimated  a  heart-fhaped 
get-men,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  heart-fhaped  fhort 
capfule  with  acute  borders,  having  two  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  oval  feeds.  There  are  only  tnree 
fpecies  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  common  crefs  is  a  plant  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  defcrlption.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  whole  lower 
leaves  are  much  curled  on  the  edges,  and  was  formerly 
•  cultivated  in  greater  plenty  than  at  prelent.  Whether 
this  is  a  diftinft  fpecies,  or  only  a  variety,  is  not  yet  de¬ 
termined  ;  though  it  has  been  found  to  retain  its  differ¬ 
ence  for  fome  years.  , 

It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  faltad-herb, 
and  being  one  of  the  warm  kinds,  is  chiefly  e (teemed 
during  the  winter  and  fpring.  During  the  winter  feaion 
it  mult  be  town  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  covered  from 
rains  and  frofts.  In  the  fpring  it  muft  be  fown  in  warm 
borders,  where  if  it  be  defended  from  cold  winds  it 
will  thrive  very  well :  but  if  it  is  intended  to  continue  it 
in  fummer,  it  mult  be  fown  every  third  day  in  lhady 
borders  •,  otherwife  it  will  grow  too  faft  lor  ufe. 

CreJJes  are  good  for  the  fcurvy,  for  which  the  Dutch 
commonly  eat  them  in  May,  with  bread  and  butter. 

A  cataplafm  of  the  leaves  with  hog’s  lard,  cures  fcnld 
beads  ;  the  feed  likewife  helps  the  fcurvy  and  dropfy, 
fwelling  of  the  fpleen,  and  opens  obftruftions  of  the  fe¬ 
male  fex.  Miller’s  But.  Oft. 

The  herb, but  efpecially  the  feed. are  hot  and  acrimonious; 
whence  they  are  attenuating,  ahfterfive,  and  aperitive. 
Cresses,  Indian ,  tropxolum,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  oc- 
tandria  monogynia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  (belt  .  t  ic 
empalement  of  the  flower  is  of  one  leaf,  ending  in  five 
points;  it  is  erect,  fpreading,  and  falls  off.  The  two 
under  fegments  are  narrow,  their  tail  ends  in  a  nedtare- 
ous  horn,  which  is  larger  than  the  empalement.  '1  he 
flower  has  five  roundifli  petals  inferted  in  the  fegments 
of  the  empalement;  the  two  upper  fit  clofe  to  the  foot- 
ftalk,  but  the  lower  have  oblong  hairy  tails.  It  has 
eight  fliort  awl-fliaped  ftamina,  which  decline,  and  are. 
unequal;  terminated  by  oblong  rifing  fummits,  having 
four  cells,  and  a  roundifh  germen  with  three  lobes  which 
are  flreaked,  fupporting  a  fingle  ere£t  (lyle,  crowned  by 
an  acute  trifid  fligma.  The  germen  afterward  becomes 
a  folid  fruit  in  three  parts,  convex  on  the  outfide,  angu¬ 
lar  within,  having  many  furrows  ;  each  parr  or  cell  in¬ 
cluding  one  furrowed  feed,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  an¬ 
gular  on  the  other.  Linnceus  enumerates  four,  and  Mil¬ 
ler  two  fpecies,  natives  of  South  America. 

Both  kinds  of  this  plant  are  eafily  propagated,  by  fowirig 
their  feeds  in  March  or  April,  in  a  good  foil,  and  warm 
Gtuation;  and  ftiould  be  planted  near  a  hedge  or  wall, 
being  great  climbeis,  and  their  lying  on  the  ground  being 
fubjeCt  to  rot  them.  They  flower  in  June,  and  continue 
flowering  till  Oclober,  when  the  fruits  foon  deftroy  the 
whole  plant. 

The  double- flowered  kind  produces  no  feeds,  and  rnufl 
therefore  be  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of  it.  I  his 
may  be  done  in  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  but  the 
plants  muft  be  carefully  preferved  in  winter,  being  very 
fubjedt  to  ro>.  If  this  be  confined  in  pots,  and  thofe 
filled  with  a  poor  foil,  it  will  ramble  lefs  in  the  branches 
and  will  produce  more  flowers.  The  flow'ers  of  this 
kind,  though  very  beautiful,  are  not  nearly  fo  well  tafted 
in  fallads  as  thofe  of  the  Tingle  kind,  which  are  very 
warm,  and  agreeable  ;  and  are  efteemed  very  whole- 
fome.  The  feed  is  pickled,  and  by  fome  preferred  to 
moft  kinds  of  pickles  for  fauce. 

Cresses,  Meadow.  See  Card  amine. 

Cresses,  Sciatica,  ibcris,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrady- 
namiafihcuUja  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  flower 
hath  an  empalement  of  four  oval  leaves,  which  fpread 
open,  are  hollowed,  and  fall  away.  It  hath  four  un¬ 
equal,  oval,  obtufe  petals,  which  are  fpread  open;-  and 
fix  awl-fhaped  ertdt  ftamina,  terminated  by  roundifh 
fummits:  the  germen  is  in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  round 
and  com  prefled  ;  and  fupporting  a  fliort  fingle  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma,  which  afterwards  becomes 
a  roundifli  compreiTed  veffel,  having  two  cells,  each 
containing  one  oval  feed.  Miller  enumerates  eight,  and 
JLinnajus  twelve  lpecies.  Sec  DiXtander. 
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Cresses,  Spanifi,  villa ,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  tetrad y* 
namta  Jilicu’ofa  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the  em¬ 
palement  of  the  flower  is  cylindrical,  and  compofed  of 
four  linear  obtufe  leaves,  which  drop  off.  1  he  flower 
has  four  petals  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  vvhofe  tails  aie 
the  length  of  the  empalement  ;  and  fix  ftamina  of  the 
fame  length,  two  of  which  are  a  little  fhorter,  terminated 
by  fingle  fummits,  and  an  oval  getmen,  fupporting  a 
conical  ft  yle,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ltigma.  Ihe  germen 
afterwards  turns  to  a  globular  cap.ule  with  two  ceils,  di¬ 
vided  by  an  intermediate  partition  twice  as  large  as  the 
pod,  oval,  etedf,  ftretchiog  beyond  the  caplu’e,  each 
cell  containing  oue  feed.  1  here  are  two  fpecies.  Miller. 
Cresses,  Swine’’.  See  Cochef. ari a. 

Cresses ,  Wall.  See  Turritis. 

Cresses,  Jf'ater,  j ifymbrium ,  in  Botany,  agenusof  the 
tr adynamia  Jtitqu'oJa  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe  .  the 
flower  has  a  fpreading  empalement,  compofed  of  four 
linear,  fpear-fhaped,  colouied  leaves,  which  fall  oft  .  it 
has  four  oblong  fpreading  petals,  placed  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  fix  ftamina,  four  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  empalement,  the  other  tv.  o  which  are  oppofite  a.e 
fhorter,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits.  It  has  an  oblong 
flender  germen,  with  fcarcely  any  ftyle,  crowned  by  an 
obrufe  ftigma.  i  be  germen  afterwards  becomes  a  taper, 
oblong  incurved  pod,  having  two  cells  opening  with 
two  valves,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  intermediate  par¬ 
tition,  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  Linnaeus  enumerates 
twenty-fix,  and  Miller  nine  fpecies  ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
the  common  zva.  er-c-reffe’ ,  wlrch  gtows  na'urallyin  ditches 
and  rills  of  water  in  moft  parts  cf  England,  in  which 
places  they  are  generally  gathered  for  market.  But  it 
may  be  eafily  cultivated,  by  taking  fome  of  the  plants 
early  in  the  fpring, from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth; 
preferving  the  roots  as  entire  as  pofhole,  and  planting 
them  into  mud,  and  then  letting  the  water  in  upon  them 
by  degrees.  When  they  have  taken  roof,  they  will  foon 
flourilh  and  fpread  over  a  large  compafs  of  water  ;  but 
fltouid  not  be  cut  the  firft  feafon,  but  fuftered  to  ruti 
to  feed,  which  falling  into  the  water,  willfurnifh  a  fuf- 
ficient  fu-pply  ol  plants  afterward. 

But  where  the  water  is  fo  deep  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
plant  them,  the  bed  method  will  be  to  get  a  quant'ty  of 
the  plants  juft:  as  their  feed  is  ripening,  and  throw  them 
on  the  fur  face  of  the  water  where  they  are  wanted  to 
grow;  here  the  feeds  will  ripen  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  will  take  root,  and  produce  a  fupply  of  thefe 
plants. 

Some  of  thofe  people  who  gather  this  herb  for  ufe,  either 
through  ignorance,  or  fome  worfe  defign,  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  the  creeping  water-parlnip,  and  fold  it  for 
watn-creffes  ;  whereby  many  perfons  have  been  injured 
by  eating  it :  but  they  may  eafily  be  diftmguifhed  by  the 
fhape-ofthe  leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  water-  crejjr.s  being  round- 
ifh,  almoft  heart-fhaped  lobes,  with  a  few  indentures 
on  their  edges,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  water-parfnip  have  oblong  lobes  ending  in  points, 
which  are  of  a  light  green  fawed  on  their  edges. 
Mi'ilfcr. 

JVuter-creJfes  are  frequently  eaten  in  fpring  as  a  fallad. 
The  who  e  plant  is  ot  a  very  acrid  tafle,  and  is  a  power¬ 
ful  att<  nuant  and  refo)vent.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
kind  of  Ipecific  in  the  fcurvy,  and  is  eaten  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  by  many  with  that  intent.  It  is  good  againft  all 
obflru£tions  of  the  vi/cera-,  and  consequently  in  jaun¬ 
dices,  and  other  chronic  difeafes.  It  is  alfo  a  powerful 
diuietic,  and  promoter  of  the  me>fes.  People  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  pre(erie  the  virtues  of  this  plant  in  waters, 
fyrups,  and  conferves  ;  but  the  be  ft  way  of  taking  it  is 
either  to  eat  it  as  a  fallad,  or  to  drink  its  ex  prefled  juice 
fingly,  or  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  antifcorbutic 
plants,  as  brock-lime,  kc.  which  is  often  done. 

CREST,  in  Armoury,  the  uppermotl  part  of  the  defenfive 
armour  of  the  head  ;  rifing  over  the  reft,  in  manner  of 
the  comb  or  tulr  ot  acock  ;  to  fuftain  the  effort  of  very 
keen  feimitars,  &c.  It  has  its  name  from  crijia,  cock’s 
comb. —  Hence,  alfo, 

Crest,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  uppermoft  pait  of  an  ar¬ 
moury  ;  or  that  part  rifing  over  the  cask.,  or  helmet. 
Next  to  the  mantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  crejl  or  cognizance 
claims  the  higheft  place,  being  feated  on  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  helmet  ;  yet  fo,  as  to  admit  an  interpe- 
fition  of  fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau,  crown,  kc. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crefts  to  ftrike  terror  in  their 
enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  they  had 
killed  ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien,  by 
making  them  appear  taller,  kc. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  bad  plumes  cf 
feathers,  efpecially  thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons,  for 
their  crefts  ;  thefe  tufts  they  called  p/umarts ;  and  were 
placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps,  or  bonnets. 
Some  had  their  crefts  of  leather ;  others  of  parchment, 
x  pafte- 
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pafteboard,  &c.  painted  or  varnirticd,  to  keep  out  the 
weather;  others  of  fteel,  wood  &c.  on  which  were 
fometimes  reprefented  -i  member  or  ordinary  of  the  coat  ; 
as,  an  eagle,  fleur  de  lys,  &c.  but  never  any  of  thole 
called  honourable  ordinaries,  as  pale,  fefle,  &c.  1  he 

crejis  were  changeable  at  pleafure  ;  being  reputed  no 
other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device,  or  ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crejis  to  the  Carians,  who 
firft  bore  feathers  on  their  calks,  and  painted  figures  on 
their  bucklers  ;  whence  the  Perfians  called  them  cocks. 

The  crejl  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility  than  the 
armoury,  as  being  .born  at  tournaments  ;  to  which  none 
were  admitted,  till  they  had  given  proof  of  their  nobi¬ 
lity.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  bran¬ 
ches  of  a  family.  It  has  alfofcrved,  on  occafion,  as  the 
diftinguithing  badge  of  fa&ions.  Sometimes  the  crejl  is 
taken  from  the  device  ;  but  more  ufually  it  is  formed  ot 
fome  piece  of  the  arms  :  thus,  the  emperor’s  crrji  is  an 
eagle;  that  of  Caftile,  a  caftle,  & c.  Families  that  ex¬ 
change  arms,  as  the  houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne 
have  done,  do  not  change  their  crefts ;  the  firft  ftill  re¬ 
tain  the  horfe,  and  the  latter  the  mermaid. 

The  crrji  of  the  arms  of  England  is  n  lion  pafiant  gardant, 
crowned  with  an  imperial  crown  ;  that  of  France,  a  fleur- 

de-iys.  . 

Crest,  among  Carvers,  an  imagery,  or  carved  work,  to 

adorn  the  head,  or  top,  of  any  thing  ;  like  our  modem 

corniche.  . 

Crested,  in  II  raid- is  a  term  applied  to  a  cock,  or 
other  bird,  whole  creft  is  of  a  diffeient  tindure  from 
other  parts. 

Crested  graf.  See  Grass. 

Crested  flalk.  bee  Stalk. 

C K EST- FALLEN,  is  fpoken  of  a  horfe,  when  the  upper 
"  part  of  the  neck,  on  which  the  mace  grows,  does  not  ltand 
updghr,  but  hangs- either  ro  one  fide  or  the  other. 

GRETA ,  in  Natural  HJl-  ry ,  and  in  Medicine,  bee  Chalk. 
CRirpiO  in  Antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  days  allowed 
the  heir  to  confider,  whether  he  would  aft  as  heir  to 
the  deceafed,  or  not ;  after  which  time  it  he  did  not  act, 
he  was  excluded  from  the  ellate. 

CREUX,  a  term  in  Sculpture,  much  ufed  by  the  french  ; 
though  net  yet,  that  we  know  of,  naturalized  among  us  : 
but  the  want  of  a  word  ot  equal  import  in  Englilh,  as  it 
has  frequently  put  us  under  a  neceffity  of  ufing  this  m 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  work  ;  fo  it  pleads  ftrongly  tor 

jt3  admifiion  into  our  language.  . .  .  c 

Creux  originally  fignifies  a  hollow,  cavity,  or  pit,  out  ot. 
which  fomething  has  been  fcooped,  or  dug  :  hence  it  is 
ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture,  and  graving,,  where 
the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within  the  lace, 
or  plane  of  the  plate,  or  matter  engraven  on. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  ftands  oppofed  to  relievo  ;  where  the 

i  rr  i  _ 1  i  n  ♦-  o  a 
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lines  and  figures  aTc  embofled,  and  appear  prominent  a 

hove  the  face  of  the  matter.  . 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  flop,  boat, 

or  other  veflel.  . 

The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  lhip  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  number  of  lafts  it  may  carry  ;  each  laft  mak¬ 
ing  two  tun.  ,  „  .  r  „ 

The  crew  of  a  Dutch  fhip,  from  40  to  50  lafts,  is  feven 
failors  and  a  fwabber  ;  from  50  to  60  lafts,  the  crew  c on- 
fifts  of  eight  men  and  fwabber  ;  and  thus  mcieales  at 
the  rate  of  one  man  for  every  ten  lafts ;  fothata  llup 
of  100  lafts  has  twelve  men,  Sc c.  Englilh  and  French 
crews  are  ufually  ftronger  than  Dutch  ;  but  always  in 

about  the  fame  proportion.  . 

I11  a  {hip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatfwain’s  crew ,  the  carpenter’s  crew,  the 
gunner’s  crew,  See. 

CREX  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird,  common  about  the 
Nile*  and  remarkable  for  the  noife  which  it  makes,  which 
is  no’  ether  than  ere»,  crex,  whence  it  has  its  name.  Its 
berk  is  moderately  long  and  black,  as  are  alfo  its  head 
and  its  legs;  its  neck,  back,  and  bread,  are  white,  but 
the  back  a  little  greyilh  ;  the  wings  are  black,  variegated 
with  white.  It  feeds  on  infeeb,  and  generally  makes  a 
very  loud  noife  all  the  time  it  is  on  the  wing.  Ikllomus 

de  Avibus.  See  Land  rail.  . 

CRIB  in  the  Englilh  Salt  IP  oris,  the  name  given  to  a  tort 
of  cafe  ufed  in  fome  places.inftead  of  the  drab,  to  put 
the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling-pan. 

Thefe  cribs,  are  like  hay-racks,  wide  at  the  top,  and  ta¬ 
pering  to  a  narrow  bottom,  with  wooden  tops  on  each 
fide,  placed  fo  clofc,  that  the  fait  cannot  eafily  fall 
through  them.  Through  thefe  apertures,  however,  the 
fupertluous  falioe  liquor  drains  out,  and  eaves  the  fait, 
after  a  few  days,  dry  enough  to  be  added  to  the  heaps, 
that  (land  ready  for  fale.  At  Lymington,  and  in  fome 
other  places,  they  ufe,  inftead  of  thele  cribs,  a  fort  of 
wooden  troughs  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  through  which 
the  faline  liquor  drains  from  the  fait,  and  falls  into  vef- 
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fels  p’aced  underneath  to  receive  it;  and  in  other  places 
they  ufe  barrows  or  wicker  balkets,  out  of  which  the  li¬ 
quor  runs  with  great  eafe  on  all  Pdes  at  once. 

CRIBB  AGE,  a  game  at  cards,  wherein  no  cards  are  thrown 
out,  and  die  fet  makes  fixry  one:  it  being  an  advantage 
to  deal,  by  reafon  of  the  crib,  it  is  proper  to  lifi  for  it  ; 
and  he  who  has  the  leaft  card,  deals. 

CRIBR  ATION,  in  Pharmacy ,  ft f ting  ;  the  aft  of  feparating 
the  finer  parts  of  a  medicine,  whether  dry  or  humid, 
from  the  groffer  ;  the  latter  by  mens  cl  a  pulping-fieve, 
the  former  by  a  fine  fearces 

"With  relpedi  to  cribration ,  Quincy,  a  very  good  judge  of 
pharmacy,  makes  the  following  remark,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  mifehiefs  and  inconveniences  which,  through 
inadvertency  or  hnfte,  frequently  happen  in  the  praftical 
{hops:  which  is,  that  whatfoever  is  to  be  powdered,  the 
whole  ingredient  or  ingredients,  with  all  their  parts,  10 
be  14 fed ,  fhould  pafs  the  fieve,  and  be  all  mixed  equally 
together,  before  any  be  ufed.  Fdr  through  neglect  of 
this  caution,  feveral  medicines  which  come  under  this 
kind  of  management,  will,  in  their  different  parts,  be 
of  different  efficacies,  according  as  that  part  of  moft  vir¬ 
tue,  being  more  or  lefs  friable,  may  pafs  through  firft, 
which  will  make  that  much  too  itrong,  or  remain  behind 
to  the  fame  prejudice.  In  compofition  likewife  of  in¬ 
gredients  of  different  textures  or  cohefions,  fome  run 
through  much  fooner  than  others  ;  fo  that  there  is  an 
abfolute  neceffity  of  mixing  the  whole  carefully  after  all 
is  paflfed. 

CRIBPiOSUM  os,  or  Os  CriBRIForme,  in  Anatomy,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bone  at  the  top  of  the  nole,  pierced  like  a  fieve,  to  let 
pafs  feveral  little  fibres,  arifmg  from  the  mamillary  pro- 
du&ions,  and  terminating  in  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  noftrils  ;  called  alfo  os  ethmoides. 
CR1CELASIA,  fotmed  of  xpiKOf,  ring,  and  t'Ka.vm,  l 
drive ,  among  the  Greeks,  the  exerale  of  rolling  the 
circle  or  troebus.  'This  was  a  fpecies  of  exercife  in 
*Ufe  among  the  ancients  ;  and  is,  though  not  very  dil- 
tin£Uy,  oblerved  by  Oribafius,  in  his  Medicinal  collec¬ 
tions,"  bb.  vi.  cap.  26.  from  Antyllus.  It  fhould  feem 
to  be  little  more  than  driving  the  hoop,  as  is  now  prac- 
tifed  by  Ooys.  The  hoop  was  fo  large  as  to  reach  as  high 
as  the  brealt  cf  the  perfon  who  uled  it:  the  inftrument 
by  whir h  it  was  driven  along  was  cf  iron,  with  a  wooden 
handle;  and  fmall  rings,  xpixu.  were  fiftened  to  the 
hoop,  to  jingle  and  divert  the  ptrfon  who  exercifed  him- 
feif  with  it ;  which  Oribafius  confiders  of  importance. 
This  exercife  was  recommended  for  rendering  the  limbs 
pliable,  and  ft.engthening  weak  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
mouse  kind.  Its  lize  is  between  that  of  a  common  rat 
and  a  rabbit.  Its  legs  are  very  fhort ;  its  back  is  of  the 
colour  of  a  hare’s  ;  its  fides  have  more  rednefs  ;  and  its 
belly  is  black;  each  fide  is  alfo  variegated  with  thiee 
large  white  fpois.  The  hairs  of  this  creature  are  fo 
firmly  rooted  in  the  fkin,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be 
pulied  out,  but  fooner  tear  away  the  fkin  with  them  ; 
and  for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  for  the  variety  of  colours, 
the  fkins  are  much  valued.  It  is  a  very  bold  and  defpe- 
rate  creature  ;  and  if  a  man  on  horfeback  moleft  it,  will 
fly  up  at  the  nofe  of  the  horfe,  and  hold  him  very  fall. 

It  lives  in  holes  of  the  earth,  as  the  rabbit,  and  heaps  up 
large  quantities  of  vegetable  fruits  and  corn  for  its  Itore, 
and  is  ufually  found  very  fat.  It  is  very  apt  to  fit  on  its 
buttocks,  and  in  that  pofture  looks  like  a  little  bear, 
whence  fome  have  called  it  arftomys  Palcejlinofum.  It  has 
two  large  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw,  and  it  ufes  its 
fore-feet  by  way  of  hands,  like  the  fquiirel.  Ray’s  Syft. 
Quad.  p.  201 . 

CRICKET,  Grellus ,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  cf  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  infeds  of  the  hemiptera  clafs,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Jocuft  kind.  The  two  principal  kinds  are  the  houfe  and 
field  -cricket,  and  they  arehoftileto  each  other.  '1  he  firft 
of  thefe  are  (mailer,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour  fpotted  with 
black.  The  latter  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  has  a 
^reat  head  and  very  large  eyes.  I  he  antennas  in  this 
fpecies  have  no  articulations. 

Crickets  are  thought  to  be  ruminating  animals,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  furnifhed  with  feveral  different  ftomachs.  In 
medicine  they  are  believed  to  be  diuretic,  and  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  than  carnharides  ;  for  which  intention  they  a?e 
dried,  and  powdered,  and  given  in  dofts  from  twelve 
grains  to  a  fcruple.  The  houfe  -cricket  only  flies  from  the 
light,  as  many  other  infefts  do;  it  feeds  almoft  on  every 
thing;  the  males  only  chirp  ;  and  their  monotony,  how¬ 
ever  difagreeable  to  fome  people,  is  pleTant  enough  to 
their  own  females,  for  it  is  the  voice  ot  love  ;  and  it  is 
continual,  night  and  day,  except  in  very  cold  weather. 
They  become  habituated  to  bear  all  kinds  ol  nolle,  but 
the  field-crif/fcf  is  very  timorous,  and  chirps  only  in  the 
heat  of  the  fineft  days  of  fummer.  Coll.  Acad.  tom. 
vii.  P.  E.  3.  p.  209. 
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(I'ricket,  balm.  See  Cicada. 

Cricket,  mole,  Gryllotolpa ,  a  fpecies  of  the  gryllus,  in 
Natural  Hiflory,  a  creature  approaching  to  the  locuft 
kind,  and  very  properly  Called  by  this  name  by  Mouffet, 
as  it  has  much  the  form  of  the  cricket,  and  makes  a  noife 
like  it  in  the  evening,  and  is  like  the  mole,  fcontinually 
employed  in  digging  the  ground.  It  is  an  infe£l  of  a 
very  unpleafant  form.  It  is  of  the  length  and  thicknefs 
of  a  man’s  little  finger,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  which 
is  darker  in  the  male  than  the  female.  There  dre  on 
each  fide  of  the  anus  two  hairy  proceffes,  reffimbling  the 
tails  of  mice  ;  its  belly  is  compofed  of  eight  joints,  and 
is  covered  with  as  many  fcales,  which  are  of  a  pale  fleffi- 
colour,  and  are  covered  with  fhort  hair.  The  back  is  co¬ 
vered  by  a  pair  of  pointed  wings,  along  each  of  which 
there  runs  a  black  ftreak  or  line.  Thefe  wings  fold  any 

r  way  at  the  creature’s  pleafure,  and  when  fully  expanded 
are  very  large.  Over  thefe  lie  the  antennae;  thefe  are 
variegated  alio  with  black,  and  reach  about  half  the  length 
of  the  wings.  It  has  only  four  legs  ;  the  hinder  pair  are 
long  and  fit  for  hopping  ;  the  anterior  pair  are  lhort,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  fort  of  hands  for  digging  in  the  manner 
of  the  mole.  The  bread  is  covered  with  a  cruflaceous 
fubftance,  which  is  blackifli,  and  hairy  on  the  outfide, 
and  fmooth  and  pale  within.  The  eyes  are  very  bright 
and  black,  and  are  very  hard,  and  the  mouth  is  wide, 
and  has  two  tonfils,  and  teeth  in  both  jaws.  This  crea¬ 
ture  lives  under  ground,  and  is  principally  found  in  damp 
and  boggy  places.  They  come  out  in  the  dufk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  make  a  very  loud  noife  of  the  nature  of  that  of 
the  criiket. 

The  mole-cricket  moves  very  {lowly ;  and  Goedartius  is  of 
opinion,  that  its  wings  are  given  it  rather  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  than  as  a  thing  of  ufe  ;  or  if  they  have  any  real 
ufe,  that  it  is  the  covering  and  defending  the  render  body 
of  the  creature,  which  is  very  foft,  and  eafily  liable  to 
accidents  ;  and  MoufFett  fays,  that  its  flights  are  no  more 
than  long  leaps.  But  we  have  a  very  different  account 
of  the  ufe  this  creature  makes  of  its  wings,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ephemerides.  Mentzelius,  in  a  paper  there,  decares 
this  to  be  one  the  mofl  mifchievous  infecls  of  the 
creation.  He  fays  it  is  a  kind  of  amphibious  creature, 
and  that  it  lives  equally  well  under  ground,  in  the  air,  or 
under  water ;  that  while  it  is  under  ground,  it  does  in¬ 
finite  mifchief  by  burrowing  under  the  beds  of  a  garden, 
and  eating  the  roots  of  flowers,  and  that  in  the  night  it 
comes  out,  and  taking  wing,  it  fettles  upon  the  fruit-trees, 
where  it  does  little  mifchief;  and  all  this  the  author  af¬ 
firms  from  his  own  experience,  in  the  gardens  which  he 
obferved. 

This  creature  is  very  nice  in  the  conftruflion  of  its  neft. 
This  is  always  under  ground,  and  it  choofes  a  folid  day 
for  the  purpofe.  All  its  precautions  feem  to  be  necefla- 
ry  to  fecure  its  eggs  from  becoming  a  prey  to  a  kind  of 
black  fly,  which  conceals  itfelf  under  ground.  The 
noife  of  the  cricket  is  varioufly  accounted  for  by  natu- 
ralifts  ;  but  is  mofl  probably  effe£ted  by  the  play  of  or¬ 
gans  in  their  belly,  of  a  Angular  conftru£lion.  This  is 
certain  that  if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  taken  off,  or 
if  it  be  fevered  in  the  middle,  it  continus  to  live,  and 
even  to  chirp  for  fome  confiderable  time. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  creature,  that  it  can  move  back¬ 
ward  as  fad  as  forward,  and  often  does  fo  when  frighted. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife,  or  game,  with 
bats  and  a  ball. 

CR.ICO ARYTAENOIDAEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  two  pair  of  mufcles,  ferving  to  open  the  larynx. 

The  cricoarytesnoiclcci  are  either  pojierior  or  lateral:  the 
former  are  the  firft  pair  of  openers  of  the  larynx  ;  the 
latter,  the  fecond  pair. 

The  la'eral  have  the  origin  in  the  edge  of  the  lateral  and 
fuperior  part  of  the  cartilage  cricoides,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  lateral  and  fuperior  part  of  the  arytcenoides. 

The  po/lerior  have  their  origin  in  the  pofterior  and  lower 
part  ot  the  cricoides  :  and  hence  the  teafon  and  etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  name  are  evident. 

CRICOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx  ;  fo 
called  as  being  round,  like  a  ting,  and  encompaffing  the 
whole  larynx. 

The  word  is  formed  from  upixog,  ufed  by  tranfpofition 
for  xipof,  circle,  and  ‘Gog,  form . 

The  criciodes  is  the  fecond  cartilage  of  the  larynx  ;  it  is 
narrow  before,  thick  behind  ;  and  ferves  as  a  bafe  to  all 
the  other  cartilages  ;  being,  as  it  were,  let  into  the  thy- 
roides. 

It  is  by  means  of  this,  that  the  other  cartilages  are  joined 
to  the  trachea  ;  on  which  account  it  is  immoveable. 

CRICO-FHARiNGEI,  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fide  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
CRICOTHYROID.ZEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
firft  pair  of  mufcles  proper  to  the  larynx. 

Their  name  is  derived  hence,  that  they  have  their  origin 
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in  the  lateral  and  interior  part  of  the  cricoides  ;  and  are 
inferted  into  the  inferior  parts  of  the  thyroides. — Their 
ufe  is  to  dilate  the  fcutiform  cartilage. 

CRIER,  common ,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  to  whom, 
and  to  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  it  belongs  to  fummon  all 
executors  and  adminiftrators  of  freemen  to  appear,  and 
to  bring  the  inventories  of  the  perfonal  eftates  of  free¬ 
men  within  two  months  after  tluftr  deceafe  :  who  is  alfo 
to  have  notice  of  their  appraifements.  He  is  alfo  to  at¬ 
tend  the  lord-mayor  on  fet  days,  and  at  the  courts  held 
weekly  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

CRIME,  a  breach  or  tranlgreffion  of  a  law,  or  an  action 
contrary  to  the  purport  of  a  law,  either  natural  or  divine, 
civile  or  ecclefiaftic  :  to  which  a  penalty  is  annexed. 

The  tefrn  crime  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  determination 
and  defign  formed  to  do  an  injury.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  trimen,  of  sep/ru,  judico,  1  judge. 

The  Romans  diftinguifhed  two  kinds  of  crimes ;  viz.  pri¬ 
vate,  which  Only  affe£led  particular  perfons  ;  the  profe- 
cution  whereof  was  not  allowed  by  the  law'  to  any  but 
thofe  interefted  therein  ;  as  adultery,  &c.  and  public 
crimes ;  the  profecution  whereof  was  fubmitted  to  all 
perfons,  though  in  no-wife  immediately  interefted. 

With  us,  crimes  are  diftinguiffitd  into  capital ;  as  ireofon , 
murder,  robberies ,  & c.  and  common ,  as  perjuries,  See. 

Thev  are  again  divided  into  crimes  cognizable  by  the 
king’s  judges  ;  as  thofe  above  mentioned  :  and  fuch  as 
are  only  cognizable  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  as  Ample  for - 
nicotian,  See. 

There  is  an  excellent  hook  on  the  fubjefl  of  crimes  and 
punishments,  publifhed  by  the  marquis  de  Beccaria. 

Crime,  qua  ft.  See  Quasi  crime. 

Crimen  falfi.  SeeFALsl. 

CR1MIN  AL  law ,  is  that  which  difeufles  the  nature  of 
crimes  and  inflidls  fuitable  penalties  ;  or,  as  it  is  more 
ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  doflrine  of  the 
pleas  of  the  crown . 

CR1MNOIDES,  orCitiMOiDEs,  formed  of  Kpipivov,  bran , 
in  Medical IV users,  is  ufed  for  urine  with  thick  fediments 
at  the  bottom,  like  bran. 

CPiIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the  dyers. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  kermifi ,  of  kemtes ,  red. 
The  Boliandifts  infinuate,  that  crimfon  comes  from  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  is  ufed  for  Cremonois. 

The  fluffs  to  be  dyed  in  crimfon,  after  they  have  been 
cleared  of  their  foap  and  ftrongly  alumed,  are  put  in  a 
deco£lion  of  cochineal,  each  according  to  its  colour. 

In  a  lefs  durable  crimfon,  by  Brazil-iugoa',  and  for  the  co¬ 
lour  called  by  dyers  demi-crimfon,  the  root  of  madder 
is  mixed  with  cochineal. 

To  dye  a  lively  crimfon  ;  firft  wet  the  goods  well,  and  for 
every  pound  of  fluff,  to  make  the  fuds,  ufe  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  tempered  aqua  fortis,  three  ounces  and  a 
half  of  tartar,  and  ounce  and  a  half  of  cochineal,  and 
eight  ounces  of  alum.  Boil  the  goods  with  all  thefe  for 
half  an  hour,  let  them  cool,  and  rince  them  out.  To 
finiffi  the  dye,  boil  four  ounces  of  cochineal,  three  ounces 
of  flare h,  three  ounces  of  white  wine  tartar,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  white  arfenic  together,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  then  put  in  the  goods,  and  let  them  boil  for  above 
half  an  houi,  or  until  they  have  taken  the  dye  well  and 
equally.  See  Dying. 

Crimson  grafs  vetch,  \nJdotam.  See  Chickling  Vetch. 

CRINONES,  from  crinis,  hair,  in  Medicine,  a  fort  of 
worms,  fometimes  found  under  the  fkin,  in  children  ; 
refembling  fhort  thick  hairs,  or  briftles. 

They  are  called  dracunculi,  and  comedones,  from  the  Latin 
comedere,  to  eat ,  from  their  preying  upon  the  fubftance 
of  the  child,  or  confuming  its  nouriffiment.  See  Dra¬ 
cunculi. 

The  common  way  of  getting  out  thefe  worms  is  by  the 
point  of  a  needle  ;  and  to  prevent  their  forming  there 
again,  the  ufual  cuftom  is  to  waft)  the  parts  with  wine 
or  vinegar,  with  alum,  nitre,  or  common  fait,  or  with  a 
ftrong  lixivium  of  oak  allies,  and  afterwards  anointing 
them  with  an  ointment  of  the  common  kind,  ufed  for 
fcorbutic  eruptions,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  quickfilver. 

CRINONIA,  a  kind  of  cap,  worn  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
ftantinople  on  folemti  occafions. 

CRINUM,  in  Botany.  See  Afpbodel'L\\.\ . 

CRISIS,  from  xpii/u,  I  judge ,  in  AAedicine,  a  "change,  or 
turn,  in  acute  difeafes ;  wherein  the  morbific  matter  is 
fo  altered  as  to  determine  the  patient  either  for  recovery 
or  death;  the  do£lrine  of  which  formed  a  principal  part 
of  ancient  medicine. 

The  caufe  of  fuch  change  is  owing  to  the  remaining  vital 
forces  being  irritated  by  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  fo  or 
fo  conditioned  ;  i.  e.  fit  either  to  be  evacuated,  or  tranf- 
lated,  or  to  kill. 

If  the  matter  be  difpofed  for  evacuation  or  tranflation, 
but  is  not  falubrious,  it  produces  a  change  called  a  critic 
cal  perturbation ,  or  imperftft  crifis. 
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If  the  change  become  fenfibie,  they  are  called  critical 
fymptoms,  or  fignsof  a  crifis ,  either  future  or  preletit;  See 
Sign. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  crifis  are  frequently  confounded 
with  thole  arifing  from  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  or  the  matter  of  the  difeafe;  whence  have 
fprung  the  mod  unhappy  confequences. 
i  he  diffeiences  between  critical  fymptoms  and  morbific 
ones  are,  that  the  firft  proceed  from  the  vital  powers 
prevailing  over  the  force  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  the  latter 
from  the  difeafe  prevailing  over  the  vital  faculty  :  that 
the  firft  are  preceded  by  a  manifeft  cdnco&ion,  but  the 
latter  aie  formed  even  in  crudities  t  that  the  former  hap¬ 
pen  about  the  critical  times,  but  the  latter  at  all  times  of 
the  difeafe,  chiefly  during  its  iucreafe. 

The  principal  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  crifis  are,  af¬ 
ter  digeftion,  and  about  the  critical  time,  a  fudden  ftu- 
por,  drowfinefs,  waking,  delirium,  anxiety,  dyfpnoea, 
grief,  rednefs,  titillation,  pricking,  heavinefs,  daiknefs, 
light,  fpontaneous  tears,  naufea,  heat,  third,  trembling 
of  the  lower  lip,  &c. 

The  fymptoms  and  effe£ts  of  a  prefent  crifis  ate,  after 
the  preceding  ones,  a  vomiting,  falivation,  loofenefs, 
thick  fediment  in  the  urine,  bleeding  at  the  itofe,  hae¬ 
morrhoids,  fweat,  abfcefl’es,  puftules,  tumors,  buboes, 
purules,  aphthae,  See. 

Dr.  Albertinus  obferves,  that  all  feverifh,  nay,  almoft  all 
difeafes,  are  followed  by  crifes,  and  that  particularly  after 
intermitting  fevers  are  flopped  by  the  bark,  critical  eva¬ 
cuations  are  to  be  expe£led.  If  they  do  not  come  timely, 
the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fome  other  difeafe,  efpecialiy 
if  any  ufual  evacuation  has  been  hindered;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  dangerous  to  give  the  bark,  unltfs  we  promote 
a  fuitable  exdretiori,  if  a  crifis  does  not  foon  come. 

Dr.  Martine  defends  the  ancients  in  the  rules  they  have 
laid  down  concerning  the  periods  and  crijes  of  difeafes, 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  are  founded  on  accurate 
obfervations. 

CRISP  leaf  ctifpum  folium ,  among  Botanifis.  See  Leaf. 
CRISTA  galli,  in  Anatomy ,  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of 
the  os  ethmidts,  advancing  within  the  cavity  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  ;  and  to  which  is  fattened  that  part  of  the  dura 
mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called  falx. 

It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refembles  that  of 
a  cock’s  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of  a  piece 
with  the  feptitm  narium. 

Crista  galli ,  in  Conchyliolegy,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  oyfter,  called  alfo  by  fome  auris  porci,  or  the 
hog’s  ear-fhell. 

Ciust.'S  is  alfo  a  term  ufed- in  Surgery,  for  certain  preter¬ 
natural  excrefcences  arifing  about  the  fundament,  re- 
fembling  cocks  combs. 

Thefe,  M.  Dionis  fays,  are  taken  off  either  by  ligature, 
cauterization,  or  amputation.  When  they  have  other 
figures,  they  have  other  names,  as  ficus,  See.  See  Con¬ 
dyloma. 

Crista  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  crooked,  twifted,  fpital  eminence, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpine  of  the  oipoplata. 

Crista  pavonis ,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  poinciana. 

Crista  pavonis  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  tree,  the  wooc 
of  which  Is  ufually  denominated  logwood. 
CR1TERIUM, or  Criterion,  formed  ofxpivw,  I  determine, 
a  rule  or  ftandard,  whereby  to  compare  propofitions  anc 
opinions,  in  order  to  difeover  their  truth  or  falfhood. 

Th'e  doctrine  of  criteria ,  and  the  chara£fers  and  rules 
thereof,  make  the  firft  part  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy. 
Evidence  is  the  grand  criterion  of  truth. 

CR1THE,  K pidn,  i-n  Medicine ,  a  fmall  tubercle,  hard,  red,  anc 
immoveable,  feated  upon  the  eye-lid,  above  the  cilia,  or 
range  of  hairs.  It  is  always  included  in  a  kind  of  cyft, 
and  by  inflammation  degenerates  into  a  thickifh  matter, 
from  whence  frequently  proceed  intenfe  pains,  and  va¬ 
rious  diforders  of  the  fight.  It  is  fometimes  feated  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  (kin  of  the  eye-lid  ;  fometimes  it  is 
within,  under  the  mufcle.  When  this  tubercle  is  move- 
able,  it  is  generally  called  cbalazium,  orinEnglilb,  ftye, 
or  /lithe.  Heifter’s  Surgery,  p.  365. 

CR1THMUM,  fampbire ,  in  Botany.  See  Same  HIRE. 
CRITHOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  performed  by 
confidering  the  dough,  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered  in 
facrifice ;  and  the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  vi&ims  to  be  kill¬ 
ed.  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily  ufed  barley-meal 
in  thefe  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  divination  was  called 
crilbomancy,  from  xpiSit,  barley ,  and  fxomua,  divination. 
CRITICAL  days,  Jymptomi,  See.  are  certain  days,  and 
fymptoms  ufually  arifing  in  the  courfe  of  acute  difeafes, 
as  fevers,  fmall-pox,  See.  which  indicate  the  patient’s 
ftate,  and  determine  him  either  to  recover,  or  grow  worfe. 
The  word  comes  from  uqivco,  judico,  I  judge. 

The  crifes  have  been  frequently  obferved  to  happen  on  the 
feventh,  fourteenth,  or  twentieth  day ;  whence  thofe  are 
denominated  critical  days. 

Vol.I.  N®  85. 
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For  the  theory  of  critical  days,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  concodftion  of  any  morbific  matter,  and  the  humour 
to  be  fecerned,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  change  thereof  into 
fuch  a  due  magnitude,  or  fmallnefs,  as  it  may  be  carried 
by  the  circulating  blood  along  the  canals,  and  excerned 
by  veficls  deltined  for  that  purpofe.  Rut  if  the  morbific 
matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  luch  a  magnitude  or  lmall- 
nefs  as  may  correfpond  to  the  orifices  of  the  fecretory  vef- 
fels ;  then  either  an  abfeefs  or  haemorrhage  will  follow, 
if  a  crifis  be  begun  ;  for  which  reafon,  abfeefles,  &c. 
are  accounted  lefs  perfedl  crifes.  But,  that  the  morbific 
matter  may  be  reduced  to  a  due  magnitude,  or  fmallnefs, 
and  its  wifhed-for  difeharge  take  place,  there  is  required 
a  confiderable  time,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  large  ; 
that  is,  if  the  diftemper  be  great  and  fevere  :  and  fince 
there  are  a  great  many  caufes,  and* thofe  very  conftant, 
which  may  occafion  the  blood,  and  offending  humours 
therein,  to  be  of  a  different  fluidity  in  the  inhabitants  of 
different  climates,  it  is  impofiible  but  that  different 
fpaces  of  time  fliould  be  required  for  the  finifhing  con¬ 
coction  :  which  makes  it  impofiible  to  determine  the 
critical  days  in  one  climate,  from  what  they  are  found  to 
be  in  another. 

The  caufes  of  real  critical  days,  that  is,  fuch  on  which 
happens  the  laft  co.nco<£tion  of  the  morbific  matter, 
which  is  always  attended  with  expulfion,  are  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  the  humours  to  become  of  fuch  a 
certain  magnitude  or  minutenefs,  and  of  a  greater  or 
leffer  cohefion  ;  but  with  any  given  power,  bodies  un¬ 
equally  large,  or  unequally  cohering,  cannot  be  con- 
co£ted  in  an  equal  time  :  wherefore  it  is  to  be  found  by 
the  obfervations  made  by  all  nations  among  themfeives, 
which  are  the  ufual  caufes  and  conditions  of  thole  dif¬ 
eafes,  that  require  a  certain  number  of  days  to  finllh 
fur’n  a  concoflion  in  it. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  concerning  difeourfe  and 
writings.  See  Judgment. 

Some  define  criticifm,  more  amply,  the  art  of  judging  of 
a  hiftory,  or  a  work  of  genius,  with  the  various  incidents 
there  met  with,  their  ftyle,  and  authors. 

On  which  footing,  M.  le  Clerc  feems  to  have  given  a  de¬ 
fective  idea  of  criticifm,  when  he  defines  it  limply  the 
art  of  entering  into  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  and 
of  making  a  juft  difeernment  of  their  genuine  works. 
True  criticifm ,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  is  the  application  of  tast& 
and  of  good  fenfe  to  the  feveral  fine  arts.  The  objetft 
which  it  propofes  is  to  diftinguifh  what  is  beautiful  and 
what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  ;  from  particular 
inftances  to  afeend  to  general  principles  ;  and  fo  to  form 
rules  or  conclufions  concerning  the  feveial  kinds  of  beau¬ 
ty  in  works  of  genius.  Lech  on  Rhetoric,  See.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
We  may  diftinguifh  divers  forts,  or  branches,  of  this  art: 
as, 

Criticism,  philfiophical,  or  the  art  of  judging  of  opinions 
and  hypothefes  in  philofophy. 

Criticism,  theological,  the  art  of  judging  of  explications 
of  doflrines  of  faith,  Sec. 

Criticism,  political ,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  means  of 
governing,  acquiring,  and  preferving  Hates. 

But  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  is  reftrained  to 

Criticism,  literary,  which,  however,  is  of  great  extent, 
as  it  takes  in  the  art  of  judging  of  fads;  a  branch  of 
criticifm ,  which  regards  not  only  hillory,  but  alfo  the 
difeernment  of  the  real  works  of  an  author,  the  real  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work,  the  genuine  reading  of  a  text,  and  the 
art  of  difeovering  fuppofititious  monuments,  charters, 
interpolated  paffages,  Sec. 

The  other  parts  of  literary  criticifm  are,  the  ait  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  works  of  genius,  their  excellencies  and  defeats. 
We  have  alfo 

Criticism,  grammatical ,  or  the  ait  of  interpreting  and 
difeovering  the  words  and  meanings  of  an  author. 

Criticism  of  antiques,  which  confifts  in  diltinguifhing  ge¬ 
nuine  medals,  and  the  different  taffe  and  fpirit  found 
among  them,  according  to  the  different  people,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  country,  and  the  different  times  wherein  they 
were  ftruck  ;  the  diftinguifhing  between  what  is  caff, 
and  what  ftruck  ;  what  has  been  retouched,  and  repaired 
or  added,  from  what  is  really  antique  ;  the  genuine  from 
thefpurious,  Sec.  and  to  decypher  and  explain  them,  Sec. 

Critici sm,  facred,  in  general,  is  that  employed  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters,  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  the  works  of 
the  fathers,  councils,  lives  of  the  faints,  Sec.  but  more 
particularly  what  concerns  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  canon  thereof. 

Ariftotle,  if  we  believe  HalicarnafTeus,  is  the  firft  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  art  of  criticifm.  Ariftarchns,  Dionyfius 
HalicarnafTeus  himfelf,  Varro,  and  Longinus,  diftin- 
guifhed  themfeives  therein  in  their  days.  Among  the 
Chriltians,  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus,  Hefychius,  Eufe- 
bius,  St.  Jeiom,  and  Theodoret,  were  the  greateft  maf- 
ters  in  this  art.  The  decree  of  pope  Gelafius  about  the 
apocryphal  books,  required  a  good  fliaic  of  criticifm. 
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But  the  critical  art  fell  with  other  arts;  and  lay  un¬ 
known  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  it  was  re- 
eftablilhed  under  him  and  his  fons.  The  care  which  the 
.  religious  Ciftercians  took  to  correft  the  manufcript  of 
the  Bible,  (hew  that  the  rules  of  criticifm  were  not  en- 
tirely  unknown  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  works  of 
Johannes  Saiifburienfis,  Euftathius,  and  Tzetzes,  make 
it  evident  it  was  cultivated  in  the  twelfth.  I  he  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Bible,  corrected  by  the  Dominicans  of 
Paris,  and  thedo&orsof  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  thirteenth, 
fhew  it  was  fubfifting  then.  In  the  following  ages,  it 
was  ftill  cultivated  with  more  earneftnefs  ;  efpecially  in 
the  Cxteenth,  feventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  all  the  world  made  it  their  ftudy  . 

From  the  whole,  it  follows,  that  criticifm  does,  indeed, 
fuppofe  an  uncommon  Hock  of  knowledge  of  the  fubjed 
whereon  it  is  employed  ;  but  that  criticifm,  itfelf,  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  good  fenfe  perfeded  by  grammar  and 

logic.  ,  . 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  Glafs  Trade ,  a  kind  of  roughnefs 
arifing  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs.  This  was 
the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in  Oxfordlhire, 
and  fome  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a  cryftalhzed 
fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar,  and  borax. 
The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but,  from  the  too 
great  quantities  of  the  falts  in  the  mixture,  is  fubjedt  to 
crizzcl ;  that  is,  the  falts  in  the  mixture,  from  their  too 
great  proportion,  are  fubject,  either  from  the  adventi¬ 
tious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm  li¬ 
quor  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafed  in  quantity,  or 
difl'olved,  and  thereby  induce  a  fcabrities,  or  roughnefs, 
irrecoverably  clouding  the  tranfparence  of  the  glafs. 
This  is  what  was  called  crizzellir.g  ;  but  by  ufing  an  Ita¬ 
lian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  proportions  of  the 
falts,  the  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  with  advantage, 
and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  falts  is  whiter  than  the 
fined  Venetian,  and  is  fubjedl  to  no  faults.  Plott  s  Ox- 

fordfhire,  p.  258.  . 

CROC  ALLIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  done  famous  for  its  virtues  againft  poifons, 
and  venomous  bites.  All  the  defcription  Pliny  gives  of 
it  is,  that  it  was  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  cherry. 
CROCARDS,  an  old  name  given  by  the  Irifh  to  a  certain 
kind  of  money  brought  over  into  that  kingdom  frorr 
France,  and  other  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  uttered 
there  for  pennies,  though  not  really  worth  fo  much  as  a 
halfpenny.  They  were  a  fmall  fort  of  com,  made  of  a 
mixture  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Gi¬ 
ver  and  were  called  by  feveral  other  names,  as  mitres, 
honines,  rofaries,  and  the  like,  from  the  figures  they  were 
impreffed  with.  They  were  current  in  Ireland,  and  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  a  great  many  years  ;  but  were 
afterwards  denied,  and  prohibited  importation,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  life  and  effeas.  At  this  time,  mints  were  fee  up  in 
Dublin,  for  the  coining  of  good  money,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  crocards  was  deftroyed. 
See  Pollards. 

CROCEUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  faid  to  be  an  amphibious 
animal,  which  is  neither  fifh  nor  bird,  but  both.  All 
the  fummer  it  is  a  bird  of  a  faffron  colour,  and  flies 
through  the  mountains :  but  towards  the  end  of  autumn 
it  returns  to  the  fea,  and  becomes  a  filh.  It  is  only  in 
winter  that  they  catch  it,  when  it  is  very  good  food. 
CROCHES,  among  Hunters,  the  little  buds  about  the  top 
of  a  deer’s  horns. 

CROCI,  among  Botanijis,  the  apices,  or  fmall  knobs,  on 
the  tops  of  flowers. 

CROC1A,  a  bi  {hop’s  or  abbot’s  crosier,  or  paltoral  ltaft. 
CROCI  AS  lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
of  the  old  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  agate,  of  a  yellowjfh  co¬ 
lour,  but  deeper  than  the  cerachates,  or  wax-coloured 
agate,  and  approaching  to  what  is  called  a  faffron  co¬ 
lour.  " 

CROCINUM,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  phyficians  to  a 
fort  of  oil  of  faffron,  which  is  thus  deferibed  by  Dio- 
fcoridcs. 

Eight  drams  of  faffron  are  to  be  put  rinto  three  pints  of 
jnfpiffated  oil,  and  they  are  to  be  ftirred  together  feveral 
times  in  a  day,  for  five  days  together ;  then  the  oil  is  to 
be  feparated  from  the  faffron,  and  a  like  quantity  is  to  be 
added  to  the  fame  faffron,  and  ftirred  about  at  times,  for 
three  days  ;  then  this  oil  is  to  be  cleanfed  off,  and  to  it 
are  to  be  added  fifty  ounces  of  powdered  myrrh.  Thefe 
having  been  well  ftirred  together,  are  then  to  be  fet  by 

for  ufe.  .  . 

vome  ufed  an  oil  impregnated  with  aromatics,  in  the 
compofition  of  the  crocinum ;  but  that  was  ufually  efteemed 
beft  which  fmclt  the  moft  ftrongly  of  faffron,  or  elfe  of 

myrrh.  ...  ,  •  , 

The  crocinum  was  efteemed  heating  and  narcotic ;  whence 
it  was  frequently  preferibed  by  way  of  embrocation,  or 
tile  held  in  the  nole  in  phrenfies.  It  was  alfo  efteemed 
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ufeful  as  a  fuppurntive,  and  to  cleanfe  old  ulcers :  it  was 
much  efteemed  alfo  in  bardneffes,  obftru&iotis,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  uterus,  being  ufed  with  wax,  mar¬ 
row,  and  double  the  quantity  of  oil  ;  for  a  glaucoma  it 
was  alfo  ufed  with  fucctfs,  when  mixed  with  w  ater,  and 
the  eyes  anointed  frequently  with  it. 

CROCODILADES.  Bee  Thistle. 

CROCODILE,  in  Zoology,  a  fpieces  of  lizard,  with  a  two- 
edged  tail,  and  triangular  feet,  the  fore  ones  having  five, 
and  the  hinder  only  four  toes. 

This  animal  is  the  largeft  of  the  lizard  kind,  growing 
to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  thickoefs  of 
a  man’s  body  ;  its  nofe  is  like  that  of  a  hog ;  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  mouth  monftroully  large,  reaching  even  to  the 
ears,  and  the  upper-jaw  moving  in  the  opening  of  it,  gives 
it  a  very  terrible  afpetl.  The  teeth  are  large,  white,  and 
very  numerous,  and  fet  by  one  another,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb  ;  there  are  two  long  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
which  pafs  into  two  boles  in  the  upper.  Herodotus  af¬ 
firms  that  the  crocodile  has  no  tongue  ;  but  he  is  obferved 
to  have  a  flefhy  fubftance  like  a  tongue,  that  is  fixed  to 
the  lower-jaw,  which  ferves  to  turn  his  meat.  The  legs 
ftand  Tideways ;  and  the  feet  are  armed  with  extremely 
fharp  claws.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  equal  to  that  of 
ths  whole  body  ;  the  flein  of  the  belly  is  foft,  and  eafily 
wounded,  but  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body  fo  hard  as  to 
be  impenetrable  to  fpears  or  darts,  and  is  covered  with 
ftrong  prickly  feales.  The  colour  is  in  fome  a  dulky 
reddifli  yellow,  but  in  moft  a  difagreeable  brown,  with  a 
mixture  of  grey;  and  even  thofe  wh'ch,  when  alive,  had 
much  yellowneis,  always  acquiie  this  duiky  colour  in 
dying. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  frequenting  falt-water 
rivers,  where  it  lies  concealed  among  the  reeds  or  rufhes, 
until  it  finds  an  oppoitunity  to  feize  men  or  other  ani¬ 
mals,  which  it  drags  into  the  water  ;  always  taking  this 
method  of  drowning  them  firft,  that  it  may  afterward 
fwallow  them  without  refiftance  ;  iis  general  food,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fifti.  The  Africans  and  Indians  eat  its  flefti, 
which  is  white,  and  has  a,  kind  of  perfumed  flavour. 

Its  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goole  egg,  and  it  lays 
fifty  of  thefe  for  one  brood,  burying  them  in  the  farms, 
and  leaving  them  for  the  fun  to  hatch  them.  As  foon  as 
they  are  hatched,  which  takes  twenty-five  or  thirty  days, 
the  parent  takes  care  of  the  young,  which  run  with 
them  into  the  water.  The  crocodile  is  lound  in  the  great 
rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Ganges,  and  in 
fome  other  places.  Ray’s  Syn.  Quad.  ,p.  261.  Worm. 
Muf.  p.  815.  Pococke’s  Defer,  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  i.  p. 
202,  &c. 

The  crocodile  was  worfliipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

See  an  account  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  crocodile ,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  narrow  beak,  refembling  the  bill  of  a  goof- 
ander,  and  by  a  pouch  under  the  belly,  probably  formed 
for  receiving  its  young  in  times  of  danger,  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  G.  Edwaids,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix- 
art.  95.  p.  639. 

Crocodile ,  foffile.  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  the 
foible  world,  which  the  late  ages  have  produced,  is  the 
Ikeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoft  entire,  found  at  a 
great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ftone.  This  was 
in  the  poffeflion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many  pieces  in 
natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  an  accurate  defcription 
of  this  curious  foflile.  It  was  found  in  the  fide  of  a  large 
mountain,  in  the  midland  part  of  Germany,  and  in  a 
ftratum  of  a  black  foible  ftone,  fomewhat  like  our  com¬ 
mon  flate,  but  of  a  coarfer  textuie,  the  fame  with  that 
in  which  the  fofble  filFi  of  many  parts  of  the  world  are 
found.  This  Ikeleton  had  the  back  and  ribs  very  plain, 
and  was  of  much  deeper  black  than  the  reft  of  the  ftone, 
as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the  foflile  filhes,  which  are  prefervect 
in  this  manner.  The  part  of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay 
was  not  found,  this  being  broken  off  juft  at  the  Ihoulders, 
but  that  irregularly,  fo  that,  in  one  place,  a  part  of  the 
back  of  the  head  was  vifible  in  its  natural  form.  The 
two  Ihoulder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  were  of  their  natural  ftiapo 
and  fize,  and  the  feet  preferved,  even  to  the  extremities 
of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile,  Crocodilus,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  captious  and 
fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation;  contrived  to  feduce 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufly  into  a  fnare. 

It  has  its  name,  crocodile,  from  the  following  occafion,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  crocodile 
that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  rivet-fide,  to  fpare 
and  reftore  him,  was  anfwered,  that  he  would  reltore 
him,  provided  fhe  fliould  give  a  true  anfwer  to  a  quef- 
tion  he  Ihould  propofe  :  the  queftion  was,  IVtll  I  rcjlore 
thy  fon,  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  woman,  fufpe&ing  3 
deceit,  forrowfully  anfwered,  Thou  wilt  not ;  and  de¬ 
manded  to  have  him  reftored,  becaufc  (he  had  anfwered 
truly.  Thou  lveft,  fays  the  crocodile:  for  if  1  reftore 
him,  thou  haft  not  anfwered  truly :  I  cannot  therefore 

reltore 
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reftore  him,  without  making  thy  anfwcr  falfe.  Under 
this  head  may  be  reduced  the  propofitions  called  menti- 
entes ,  or  infolubiles ;  which  dellroy  themfelves.  Such  is 
that  of  the  Cretan  poet:  Omnes  ad  unum  Cretenfes femptr 
tncntiuntur  :  All  the  Cretans  to  a  man ,  always  lye.  Either 
then,  the  poet  lyes,  when  he  aflerts  that  the  Cretans  all 
lye ;  or  the  Cretans  do  not  all  lye. 

CROCOD1LION,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  plant  commonly  called  the  echinopus,  or  globe- 

THISTLE. 

CROCOMAGMA,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  name  given  by  fome  to 
torches  compofed  of  faffron,  myrrh,  red  rofes,  ftarch, 
and  gum  Arabic  :  thus  called  from  xpoxof,  faffron,  and 
na.yix.Xy  a  mafs  of  any  thing. 

CROCOTTA,  in  Natural  Hiflory.  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  very  fierce  and  terrible  animal,  produced  by 
copulation  between  the  large  hyaena  and  the  lionefs.  See 
Leocrocotta. 

CROCUS,  in  Botany.  For  the  charaders,  fee  Saffron. 
The  variety  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  crocus  produced  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious,  by  raifing  them  from  well 
chofen  feeds,  is  almoft  incredible. 

They  are  very  hardy,  and  will  increafe  exceedingly 
by  the  roots,  if  fuffered  to  remain  fome  years  in  the 
ground.  They  will  grow  in  all  foils  and  fituations,  and 
are  great  ornaments  to  a  garden,  as  they  flower  when 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  is  up.  The  fibres  of  thefe  roots 
perifh  when  their  leaves  do,  and  they  may,  therefore,  like 
all  other  roots  of  that  kind,  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  appear  dead,  and  laid  by,  in  a  dry  place,  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  which  time  they  mull  be  planted  again  for 
the  fpring-flowering.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  holes 
made  with  a  dibble,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  at  two 
inches  diftance  from  one  another  ;  the  earth  being  raked 
over  them,  they  fhould  remain  covered  about  an  inch 
deep  with  it.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  they  will,  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  appear  above  ground,  and  in  February  they  will  be 
in  full  flower.  The  leaves  are  fo  fhort  when  the  flower 
appears,  that  it  feems  produced  on  a  naked  tlalk,  but  as 
that  decays  they  grow  to  a  confiderable  length  ;  thefe  look 
but  unfightly  after  the  flower  is  gone,  but  they  fhould  not 
be  cut,  for  that  greatly  weakens  the  root  for  the  next  year’s 
flowering. 

Crocus,  in  Chemijlry.  The  preparations  of  metals  which 
are  generally  known  by  this  name,  as  the  crocus  Martis, 
and  the  like,  feem  to  have  obtained  it  from  the  faffron- 
like  colour.  They  are  the  calxes  of  metals,  confiding  of 
their  fixed  parts  fepaiated  from  their  fulphureous  ;  they 
are  made  either  by  the  means  of  fire,  or  by  the  a£tion  of 
falts  of  various  kinds :  and  are  naturally  in  a  powder,  or 
very  eafily  reducible  into  one. 

The  general  fubjeds  of  this  fort  of  procefs  are  gold,  filver, 
iron,  and  antimony,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  making 
the  proceffes.  The  virtues  afcribed  to  the  gold  and  filver 
crocufes  feem,  in  a  great  meafure,  imaginary  :  thofe  of  an¬ 
timony  are  far  from  being  the  bed  fort  of  preparations  of 
that  metal ;  but  thofe  of  iron  are,  more  than  all  others, 
ufeful  in  medicine.  Hoffman,  in  his  Ada  Laboratorii, 
has  many  improvements  on  the  common  proceffes  for  the 
making  thefe  preparations. 

Crocus  antimonu ,  or  mctallorum ,  in  Pharmacy  an d  Chemijlry , 
the  name  given  in  the  late  London  Difpenfatory,  to  the 
preparation  of  antimony  and  nitre  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  crocus  metallorum.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
antimony  and  nitre,  powdered  fine,  and  thrown  gradu¬ 
ally  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and,  when  thoroughly 
melted,  poured  out,  and  fepardted  from  its  lcorite.  This 
looks  more  yellow  the  longer  it  has  been  melted  :  it  is 
but  little  ufed,  except  among  hoifes;  but  when  intended 
for  internal  ufe  among  men,  fiiould  be  procured  faith¬ 
fully  prepared  in  this  manner ;  for  our  chemids  gene¬ 
rally  abate  of  the  nitre  to  fave  charges,  and  render  the 
medicine  of  a  very  different  effect.  Pemberton’s  Lond. 
Dif.  p.  230. 

Wadied  crocus  of  antimony  is  made  by  boiling  the  crocus 
of  antimony,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  in  water, 
flill  changing  the  water,  till  it  comes  off  infipid.  Of  this 
is  made  the  vinum  antimoniale,  called  alfo  vinum  emeticum , 
and  benediSiutn. 

The  medicinal  crocus  of  antimony  confifis  of  eight  ounces 
of  antimony,  and  one  ounce  of  nitre,  pulveiized,  mixed, 
and  deflagrated  :  the  matter  is  then  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  cooled  and  powdered  for  ufe.  A  dofe  from  eight  to 
twenty  grains  will  operate  gently  both  as  an  emetic  and 
pixrge.  The  milder  crocus  of  antimony  is  prepared  with 
two  pounds  of  crude  antimony,  and  one  of  nitre,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

Crocus  Indicus ,  Indian  foffr on,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a 
name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  curcuma ,  or  turmeric 
root  of  the  fhops. 

Crocus  ma-tij,  a  preparation  of  iron;  which  is  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  crocus  martis  operiens,  and  crocus  martis  ajlrin- 
ger.S. 
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Crocus  Martis  aperiens,  opening  faffron  of  Mars ,  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  iron  plates,  made  by  firft  wafting  them,  then 
expofing  them  to  the  dew,  till  they  have  contracted  a 
rult ;  which  ruff  is  feraped  off,  and  the  plates  expofed  for 
more. 

Others  prepare  it  by  calcining  iron  filings  with  an  equal 
weight  of  fulphur.  Others,  by  clapping  a  bar  of  iron, 
red,  or  rather  white  hot,  between  two  rolls  of  brimflone  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  iron  melts,  and  runs  down  into  a  vef- 
fel  of  water  below  :  which  fome  call  Mars  cum  fulphurt 
praparatus.  Others  have  other  preparations. 

Crocus  Martis  aperiens  is  preferibed  in  cafes  of  obftrudlions, 
the  dofe  being  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

M.  Lemery  endeavours  to  {hew,  that  iron  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  is  much  more  falutary  and  efficacious  than  when 
thus  prepared  ;  the  procefs  tending  to  ftrip  it  of  its  oily 
part,  wherein  its  chief  virtue  refides  ;  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  the  mere  ferruginous  earthy  part. 

Crocus  Martis  ajlringens,  binding  faffron  of  iron ,  is  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  iron  filings  ;  wherein  they  are  deprived  of 
their  more  faline  parts  by  waffling  them  five  or  fix  time3 
in  (Irong  vinegar,  and  calcining  them  five  or  fix  hours. 

It  is  prelcribcd  in  haemorrhages,  dyfen  eries,  and  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  the  dofe  being  the  fame  as  in  the  former.  The 
beft  way  is  to  give  it  in  a  bolus,  or  pills,  becaufe  in  li¬ 
quid  it  finks  to  the  bottom  too  fuddenly  to  be  taken  with¬ 
out  walte. 

Crocus  Martis  is  a  chemical  preparation,  ufed  by  the  glafs- 
makers  to  give  a  red  colour  to  glafs.  1  he  glafs-makers 
prepare  this  for  themfelves,  and  have  four  ways  of  doing 
it.  The  firft  is  this:  take  filings  of  iron,  mix  them 
with  three  parts  of  powdered  brimeftone,  and  keep  them 
in  a  melting  pot,  in  a  lurnace,  to  calcine,  and  burn  off 
the  fulphur ;  let  them  (land  four  hours  in  this  ftate,  then 
take  them  out,  and,  when  cold,  powder  and  fift  them, 
and  put  the  powder  into  a  crucible,  wfticli  lute  over,  and 
fet  it  in  the  leer  of  the  furnace  for  fifteen  days,  or  more  ; 
it  will  then  be  of  a  reddiih  purple,  and  muft  be  kept  for 
ufe. 

The  fecund  way  of  making  this,  is  by  fprinkling  filings 
of  iron  with  ftrong  vinegar,  and  fetting  them  in  the  fun 
to  dry;  when  dry,  powder  and  fift  them,  and  wet  them 
again  with  vinegar,  and,  when  dry,  powder  them  again. 
Repeat  this  eight  times,  and  then  powder  the  whole,  and 
fift  it  fine  for  ufe. 

The  third  way  is  to  ufe  aqua  fortis,  inftead  of  vinegar,  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  fourth  way,  which  is  the  beft  of  all,  is  this  :  diffolve 
filings  of  iron  in  aqua  regia,  and  let  the  folution  ftand 
three  days  in  a  veffel  clofe  flopped,  fhaking  it  about  at 
times  ;  then  evaporate  the  liquor  gently,  and  there  will 
remain  a  moft  valuable  crocus  Martis. 

CROhT,  Croftum,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling 
houfe,  either  for  pafture  or  tillage. 

Po[funt  etiam  diClimonachi  de  ejd cm  marifeis  verfus  occidcntcm 
jacentibus  pro  fe ,  &  homtnibus  fuis,  imludere  croftos,  Jive 
pratum  juxta  pontem ,  fpecialiter,  quantum  tllius  placuerit. 
Ingulf. 

In  fome  ancient  deeds,  crufta  occurs  as  the  Latin  word 
for  a  croft ;  but  cum  tofris  IA  erftis  is  more  frequent., 
Croft  is  tranflated  in  Abbo  Floriacenfis,  by  pradium,  a 
farm. 

CROISADE,  Crusade,  orCauSADO,  a  holy  war,  or .an 
expetition  againft  infidels  and  heretics;  particularly  againft 
the  Turks,  for  the  recovery  of  Palcftine. 

People  anciently  flocked  on  thefe  crofades  out  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  the  popes  bulls,  and  the  preaching  of  the  priefts 
of  thofe  days,  making  it  appear  a  point  of  confidence. 
Hence  feveral  orders  of  knighthood  took  their  rife. 

Many  circumftanccs  contributed  to  give  rife  to  thefe  ex¬ 
peditions.  The  defire  of  vifiting  a  country  which  had 
been  the  feene  of  very  important  tranfadions,  and  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  had  accompliflied  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  together  with  the  idea  of  peculiar  merit, 
acquired  by  a  particular  pilgrimage  of  this  kind,  and  of  its 
ferving  as  a  general  expiation  for  almoft  every  crime,  had 
no  fmall  influence  on  this  occafion.  Befides,  an  opinion 
prevailed,  that  the  thoufand  years  mentioned  by  St.  John, 
Rev.  xx.  2,  3,  4.  were  accomplifhed,  and  that  the  end 
of  the  world  approached  ;  many  thus  hurried  into  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined  that  Chrift  would 
quickly  appear  to  judge  the  world.  Chriftians  alio 
thought  it  reproachful  to  fuffer  a  country,  which  had 
been  fo  fignally  diftinguifted,  and  whence  they  derived 
the  mod  valuable  benefits,  to  be  abandoned  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Chriftian  name;  and  they  thought  it  meri¬ 
torious  to  avenge  the  calamities  and  injuries  which 
its  profeffors  had  differed  under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
Moreover,  pilgrims  were  encouraged  in  their  refort  to 
Jerufalem,  whilft  Paleftine  continued  fubjed  to  the  ca¬ 
liphs  ;  but  when  the  Turks  conquered  Syria,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  were  expofed  to 
every  kind  of  outrage  from  thefe  barbarians, 
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turned  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  vexations  they 
had  endured.  Accordingly,  the  firfl  fignal  was  given  by 
Silvtfler  II.  towards  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century,  in 
an  epiftle  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem 
to  the  church  univerf.il  throughout  the  world,  in  which 
all  the  European  powers  are  intreated  and  exhorted  to 
fuccour  and  refeue  the  Chriftians  in  Palefline^  This  ef¬ 
fort  of  zeal j  however,  produced  no  immediate  effeCt. 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
fenewed  the  undertaking,  and  propofed  in  perfon  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Holy  Land-  Though  he  was  prevented  from 
executing  this  defigii,  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  in¬ 
flamed  ;  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  returning  from  a  voyage 
which  he  had  made  through  Palefline,  A.  D.  1039,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  extreme  lufferings  of  the  Chriftians,.  ap¬ 
plied  to  Urban  tl.  for  fuccour,  and  ran  from  province 
to  province  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes 
and  people  to  this  holy  war,  and  ptetending  a  divine 
com  m  i  flioti  for  this  purpofe.  At  length  Urban  II.  find¬ 
ing  a  general  ardour  for  the  caufe,  aflembled  a  grand  and 
numerous  council  at  Placentia,  A.  D.  I095,  and  warmly 
recommended  this  expedition.  Soon  after  the  propofa! 
Was  renewed  with  fuccefs  at  the  council  of  Clermont. 
In  1006,  an  army  of  800,000  men  fet  out  for  Con  flan - 

tinople,  in  feparate  bodies,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloin,  and  many  other  no¬ 
ble  and  illuflrious  leaflets.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the 
multitude  who  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs,  when 
we  confider  the  natural  operation  erf  frantic  zeal,  and 
the  numberlefs  privileges  which  the  ctoifaders  acquired  ; 
fuch  as  exemptions  from  profecutions  for  debt,  from 
paying  intereft  for  money,  and  from  taxes;  the  power  of 
alienating  their  lands  without  content  of  their  lord,  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter,  the  immunities  of  ecclefiaftics, 
and  the  plenary  remiflion  of  their  fins.  l)u-Cange. 

The  firfl  efforts  of  thefe  adventurers  were  irrefiftible,  and 
they  gained  confiderable  advantages;  but  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Chriftians  were 
driven  out  of  all  their  Afiatic  poiltfhons  ;  and  the  eVi- 
terprife  remains  a  Angular  monument  of  human  folly. 
Neverthelefs,  many  fubflantial  benefits  accrued  from  it 
in  a  political  and  commercial  view,  however  injurious  , 
it  Was  to  individuals,  and  to  the  caufe  of  religion  in 
general.  To  thefe  wild  expeditions  we  owe  the  nift 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  difpel  barbarity  and  ig¬ 
norance.  They  were  the  means  of  introducing  a  more 
general  and  fteady  adminiflration  of  jultice,  and  of  cfla- 
blifliing  regal  government  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  extending  commerce.  Robertfon’s  Hifl. 
ch.  V.  P  26,  &c.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hifl.  Eng.  ed.  Svo. 
vol.  ii.  p.  189.  231,  &c-.  #  ' 

Thofe  who  engaged  to  go  on  this  fervice,  diitinguiihed 
themfelves  by  erodes  of  different  colours,  worn  on  their 
cloaths  ;  ordered,  it  is  faid,  by  the  council  of  Cler¬ 
mont  ;  and  were  thence  called  croifes ,  or  crofs-bearers, 
of  whom,  contemporary  authors  tell  us,  there  were  fix 
millions  :  the  Englifh  wore  them  white  ;  the  French, 
red;  the  Flemifh,  green;  the  Germans  black;  and  the 

Italians,  yellow.  ...  .r  ,  -  ,  n 

The  following  are  the  principal  crotfades  for  the  conquelt 
of  the  Holy  Land  :  the  firfl  undertaken  in  TC951  at  the 
council  of  Clermont  ;  the  fecond  in  1  1 4-7 »  un^er  Eouis 
VII.  and  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  III.  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval  ;  the  third  in  1189, 
and  1190,  by  Frederic  I.  furnamed  Barbarofla,  emperor 
of  Germany,  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  Philip  Augui- 
tus  of  France  ;  the  fourth  in  1 195,  by  pope  Celefttn  HI. 
and  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  the  fifth  publifhed  in  119b, 
by  order  of  Innocent  III.  wherein  the  French,  Germans, 
and  Venetians,  engaged  ;  the  fixth  undertaken  in  the 
year  1217,  under  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  III.  by  the 
confederate  armies  of  Italy  and  Germany,  which  ended  in 
the  rout  of  the  Chriftians ;  the  fevenrh  under  Frederic  II. 
emperor  of  Germany:  who  fet  out  in  the  year  1228, 
and  concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  the  fultan  ol 
Egypt  in  1229,  which  was  fucceeded  by  inconfiderable 
and  very  unfuceefiflul  expeditions  in  1239,  unc^r  I  heo- 
bald  VI.  king  of  Navatre  ;  and  in  1240,  under  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  HI.  of  England; 
the  eighth  under  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  confequence 
of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in  1248;  and  the  ninth, 
and  laft  renewed  by  the  fame  valiant,  but  unfortunate 
monarch,  who  died  of  a  peftilential  difeafe  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Tunis,  in  the  year  1270.  Thefe  expeditions  coft 
Europe  at  leaf!  two  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  an 
immenfe  fum  of  money- 

The  abbot  Jufliniani  makes  an  order  of  knighthood  of  the 
croifes,  wdio  ferved  in  the  croijades • 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  was 
alfo  a  croifade  of  the  Saxons,  againft  the  pagans  of  the 
North;  wherein  the  archbifhop  of  Magdeburg,  the  bi- 
flop  s  of  Halberfladt,  Muniler,  Meriburgh,  Branden- 


btirgh,  Sec.  with  feveral  lay-lords,  embarked.  And  to¬ 
wards  tbe  beginning  of  the  fame  century,  under  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Innocent,  there  were  alfo  a  croifade  undertaken 
againft  the  Albigenfes-,  who  were  become  powerful  in, 
Languedoc,  &c. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  our  Ancient  Cufoms,  pilgrims 
bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  who  had  already  been  there  : 
fo  called  from  a  badge  which  they  w btc  on  their  garments, 
reprefenting  a  crofs. 

The  word  Croifes  is  alfo  extended  to  the  knigh'9  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  created  for  the  defence  and  protection 
of  pilgrims  ;  and  all  thofe  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  & c. 
who  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  were  cruce  fignati ,  i.  e.  dedicated 
themfelves  to  the  wars,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

CROISIERS,  CrucigerI,  or  crofs-bearers,  a  religious  or¬ 
der,  or  congregation  of  regular  canons,  fo  called. 

There  are  three  orders  which  have,  or  do  ftill  bear  this 
name;  one  in  Italy;  another  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  a  third  in  Bohemia. 

The  firfl  pretend  to  be  derived  from  St.  Clet ;  and  add, 
that  St.  Quirincus  the  Jew,  who  {hewed  St.  Helena  the 
place  of  the  true  crofs,  and  was  afterwards  converted* 
reformed  them.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  they 
fubfifted  in  Italy  before  Alexander  III.  mounted  the 
throne;  for  that  pontiff,  flying  from  Frederic  Barbaroffii, 
found  art  afylum  in  the  monafleries  of  the  Ct  often,  which 
he  afterwards,  in  1169,  took  under  his  ptoteClicm,  giving 
them  the  rule  of  St.  Aiiguftine,  &c. 

They  w'ere  confirmed  by  Pius  V.  but  the  diftipline  be¬ 
ing  much  relaxed,  they  were  fupprefled  in  1656,  by 
Alexander  YIL 

Matt.  Paris  fays,  that  the  croifters,  bearing  flaffs  with 
erodes  at  the  end,  came  into  England  in  1244,  and  pre- 
fented  themfelves  before  a  fvnod  held  by  the  bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  demanding  to  be  admitted.  They  were  here 
called  crouched  friats.- 

Dodfworth  and  Dugdale  mention  two  monafleries  of  this 
order  in  England,  one  at  London,  the  other  at  Rye- 
g2te ;  the  firfl  founded  in  124^,  the  latter  in  1298; 
fome  add  a  third  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  received 
in  1349.  M.  Allematid  fays,  there  were  fourteen  mo¬ 
nafleries  of  Crofs-bearers  in  England ;  adding,  that  they 
came  from  Italy;  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries  d  flown-’ 
ing  them. 

The  Croifters  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  were 
founded  in  1211,  Theodore  de  Celles,  fon  of  Bofon, 
who  having  ferved  in  a  croifade  in  Palefline,  in  1188, 
and  there  found  fome  of  the  Croifters  inftituted  by  St,  Clet, 
conceived  a  defign  of  inflituting  another  congregation  in 
his  own  country.  This  is  certain,  that  Theodore  in  his 
return  from  Palefline,  engaged  himfelf  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  flate  ;  and  went  in  quality  of  miffionnry  to  the  croi¬ 
fade  againft  the  Albigenfes  :  and  that  at  his  return  in 
1211,  the  bifhop  of  Liege  gave  him  the  church  of  St. 
Thibault,  near  Huy;  where,  with  four  companions*  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  order  ;  which  was  confirmed 
by  Innocent  III.  and  Honorius  III.  Theodore  fent  his 
religious  to  Thouloufe,  to  join  thofe  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
combat  the  Albigenfes;  and  the  congregation  multiplied 
in  France.  The  popes  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
C>oiJiers  of  Italy  under  thofe  of  Flanders.  Tli e  C> oifters, 
or  port  crcix  with  a Jlar ,  in  Bohemia,  derive  their  origin 
from  St.  QSiriacus,  and  fay  they  came  from  Palefline 
into  Europe,  where  they  embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
guftine,  and  built  monafleries.  They  add,  that  St.  Agnes 
of  Bohemia,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  Croijiers ,  ob¬ 
tained  of  Innocent  IV.  to  add  a  ftar  to  their  habit.  But 
the  ftory  of  St.  Quiriacus  has  no  foundation  ;  and  it  was- 
Agnes  herfelf,  daughter  to  Primiflaus  king  of  Bofeemia, 
who  inftituted  the  order  at  Prague,  in  1234.  They  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  have  now  two  generals. 

CllOISSAN  IT',  in  Heraldry .  Croix  croiffante  is  a  crofs 
crefcented ;  that  is,  having  a  crefcent,  or  half-moon, 
fixed  on  each  end  thereof. 

CROM-LECHE,  in  Britijh  Antiquity,  derived  according  to 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Rowlands,  from  the  Hebrew 
carem-luach,  a  devoted  ftone  or  altar,  are  huge,  broad, 
flat  ftones,  raifed  upon  other  ftones  fet  up  on  end  for 
that  purpole.  They  are  common  in  Anglefey  ;  and  Mr. 
Rowlands  fuppofes,  that  they  are  the  remains  of  altars 
ereCted  there  by  the  firfl  colonifts.  Mona  Antiqua  re- 
ftaurata. 

CRON1CAL,  in  dfronomy.  See  Acronical. 

CRON1US,  in  Chronology,  the  ancient  name  of  tbe  Athe¬ 
nian  month  Hecatomb  j.on,  which  was  the  firfl  of  their 
year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and 
beginning  of  July. 

There  Were  feafts  called  Croniencs,  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
this  month,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Sa¬ 
turnalia  of  the  Romans. 
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CROOKEDNESS.  See  Distortion. 

CROOTES,  a  fubftance  found  about  the  ore  lu  the  lead- 
mines,  at  Mendip,  being  a  mealy,  white,  foft  ftone, 
matted  with  ore. 

CROPPER,  or  Dutch  Cropper,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a 
particular  fpecies  of  pigeon,  called  the  columba  gutturoja 
Batavia,  by  Moore.  It  is  naturally  thick,  and  has  its 
name  from  its  large  crop,  or  bag  of  wind,  which  it  car¬ 
ries  under  its  beak,  and  can,  at  pleafure,  either  raife  or 
deprefs.  Thefe  are  thick-bodied,  and  fhort ;  their  legs 
are  alfo  thick  and  fhort,  and  are  feathered  down  to  the 
feet;  the  crop  is  large,  and  hangs  low;  the  feathers  on 
the  thighs  hang  loofe  ;  and  their  legs  {land  wide  ;  they 
are  gravel-eyed,  and  are  generally  very  bad  feeders. 

There  are  of  thefe  pigeons  of  all  colours,  and  thofe  who 
are  careful  of  them,  generally  take  them  away  from  their 
proper  parent,  while  young,  and  breed  them  under  the 
females  of  other  fpecies. 

CROSETTES,  in  Architecture,  the  returns  in  the  corners 
of  chambranles,  or  door-cafes,  or  window-frames;  called 
alfo  ears,  elbows,  ancones,  prothyrides,  &c. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  fhepherd's  crook ,  a  fymbol  of  paf- 
toral  authority,  confifting  of  a  gold  or  filver  ftaff,  crooked 
a-top,  carried  occafionally before  Bishops  and  abbots, 
and  held  in  the  hand  when  they  give  folemn  benediflion. 
At  one  end  it  is  crooked,  at  the  other  pointed  ;  exprefled 
in  the  verfe : 

Curva  trahit  mites,  pars  pungit  acuta  rcbelles. 

The  cuftom  of  bearing  a  paftoral  ftaff  before  bifhops  is 
very  ancient,  as  appears  from,  the  life  of  St.  Csefarea  of 
Arles,  who  lived  about  the  year  500.  Among  the 
Greeks,  none  but  the  patriarchs  had  a  right  to  the  crofter. 
The  crofiers  were  at  firft  no  more  than  fimple  wooden 
flaves,  in  form  of  a  T,  ufed  to  reft  and  lean  upon  :  by 
degrees  they  were  made  longer ;  and  at  length  arrived  to 
the  form  we  now  fee  them  of.  Tab.  III.  Heraldry,  fig. 
122. 

Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a  mitre  and 
a  crofter. 

Crosier,  in  Aflronomy ,  four  ftars,  in  form  of  a  crofs ;  by 
help  whereof,  thofe  who  fail  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
find  the  antarftic  pole. 

CROSS,  Crux,  a  fort  of  inftrument,  compofed  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  traverfing  and  cutting  each  other,  or- 
dinarially  at  right  angles. 

Pezron  derives  the  word  crux  from  the  Celtic  croug ,  and 
croas ;  though,  perhaps,  croug  and  croas  might  with  as 
much  juftice  be  derived  from  crux. 

The  crofs  was  ufed  amongft  the  ancients  as  a  puniftiment 
for  malefaflors  and  flaves ;  and  was  planted  at  feveral 
places,  in  terrorem,  as  our  gallows,  &c. 

Sozomen  obferves,  that  it  was  Conftantine  who  by  law 
firft  abolifhed  the  puniftiment  of  the  crofs,  which  had  ob¬ 
tained  among  the  Romans  till  his  time.  It  had  alfo 
been  in  ufe  among  the  Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians, 
Carthaginians,  and  even  the  Greeks. 

As  to  crucifixion,  or  the  manner  wherein  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  crofs  was  effected,  the  critics,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  exceedingly  divided  :  the  points  in  dif- 
pute  are,  Whether  the  criminal  was  fattened  with  three 
nails,  or  with  four  ;  whether  the  feet  were  immediately 
iaftened  to  the  crofs,  or  whether  they  retted  on  a  little 
piece  of  wood,  in  manner  of  a  ftep,  or  reft,  called 
•zsnyu-a  »  whether  the  crofs  was  planted  in  the  earth  before 
the  perfon  was  nailed  on,  fattening  him  afterwards  by 
means  of  a  fcaffold  raifed  to  the  height  of  the  place 
Where  the  feet  were  to  be  nailed  ;  or  whether  he  was 
nailed  before  the  crofs  was  raifed  or  planted,  as  the  painters 
reprefent  it:  or  laftly,  whether  the  patient  was  fattened 
quite  naked,  or  covered  :  queftions  that  have  all  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Crosses  were  ufually  in  former  times  ere£ted  on  the  tops 
of  houfes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  condemned  by 
the  ttatute  Will.  II.  c.  37.  It  was  ufual  alfo,  in  thofe 
days,  to  fet  up  croffes  in  places  where  the  corpfe  of  any 
of  the  nobility  retted,  as  it  was  carried  to  be  buried,  that 
a  tranfeuntibus  pro  ejus  animo  deprecetur . 

Croffes,  &c.  are  forbid  to  be  brought  into  England,  by 
13  Eliz.  c.  2.  on  pain  of  a  pramunire ,  & c. 

Cross,  Invention  of  the,  inventio  crucis,  an  ancient  feaft,  fo- 
lemnized  on  the  third  of  May,  in  memory  of  St.  He¬ 
lena’s  (the  mother  of  Conftantine)  finding  the  true  crofs 
of  Chrift  deep  -in  the  ground,  on  mount  Calvary  ;  where 
fhe  eretted  a  church  for  the  prefervation  of  part  of  it  : 
the  reft  being  brought  to  Rome,  and  repofited  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem.  See  Feast. 
Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  croffes,  that  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves;  and  that  they 
diftinguiffied  between  them  by  means  of  a  lick  wo- 
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man,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touching  the  true 
crofs. 

The  place  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out  to  her  by  St. 
Qmriacus,  then  a  Jew,  afterwards  converted  and  cano¬ 
nized. 

Cross,  Exaltation  of  the,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heraclius 
reftored  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs,  in  642,  which 
had  been  carried  oft  fourteen  years  before,  by  Cofroes 
king  of  Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  em¬ 
peror  Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appears  to  have  been  pratftifed 
in  the  ancient  churcli,  in  as  much  as  the  heathens,  par¬ 
ticularly  Julian,  reproach  the  primitive  Chriftians  with 
it  And  we  do  nut  find  that  their  apologifts  difclaimed 
the  charge.  Mornay,  indeed,  afterted,  that  this  hSd 
been  done  by  St.  Cyril,  but  could  not  fuppoit  his  alle¬ 
gation  at  the  conference  of  Funtainbleau.  St.  Helena  is 
faid  to  have  reduced  the  adoration  of  the  crofs  to  its  juft 
principle,  fince  fhe  adored  in  the  wood,  not  the  wood 
itfelf,  which  had  been  direft  idolatry  and  heathenifm, 
but  him  who  had  been  nailed  to  this  wood.  With  fuch 
modifications  fome  proteftants  have  been  induced  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  adoration  of  the  crofs.  John  Hufs  allowed  of  the 
phrafe,  provided  it  were  exprefly  added,  that  the  adora¬ 
tion  was  relative  to  the  perfon  of  Chrift.  But  however 
Roman  catholics  may  feem  to  triumph  by  virtue  of  fuch 
diftindlion  and  mitigations,  it  is  well  known  they  have 
no  great  place  in  their  own  praffice.  Imbert,  the  good 
prior  of  Gafcony,  was  feverely  profecuted  in  1683,  for 
telling  the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
crofs,  praftifed  in  that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they 
were  not  to  adore  the  wood,  but  Chrift  who  was  cruci¬ 
fied  on  it :  the  curate  of  the  parifh  told  them  the  con¬ 
trary  :  it  was  the  wood  !  the  wood  !  they  were  to  adore. 
Imbert  replied,  it  was  Chrift,  not  the  wood  :  for  which 
he  was  cited  before  the  archbiftiop  of  Bouroeaux,  fuf- 
pended  from  his  functions,  and  even  threatened  with 
chains  and  perpetual  imprifonment.  It  little  availed  him 
to  cite  the  bifhop  of  Meaux’s  diftin&ion  ;  it  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

Cross  -bearer,  port-croix,  cruciger,  in  the  Romifh  Church , 
the  chaplain  of  an  archbiftiop,  or  a  primate,  who  bears  a 
crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occafions. 

The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every  where  ;  a 
patriarch  any  where  out  of  Rome  :  and  primates,  metro¬ 
politans,  and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  the  pallium, 
throughout  their  refpe£tive  jurifdidlions. 

Gregory  XI.  forbad  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to  have  it 
borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate  bears  a  fingle 
crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the  pope  a  triple  one 
on  their  arms. 

C-ROSS-bearers,  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquifitors,  or  their 
vicars,  to  defend  the  catholic  faith,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  fortune  and  life.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  provide  the  in¬ 
quifitors  with  neceflaries.  They  were  formerly  of  great 
ufe;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  of  their  conftitutionS 
were  changed,  and  they  were  called,  of  the  penance  of 
St.  Dominic.  Limborch’s  Hift.  Inq.  by  Chandler,  ch.  x. 
See  Familiars;  and  Inquisition. 

Cross,  pefioral,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other  pre¬ 
cious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which 
the  bifhops,  archbiftiops,  &c.  and  regular  abbefles,  wear 
hanging  from  the  neck. 

Cross,  order  of  the,  or  CroisaBe,  an  order  of  ladies  in- 
ftituted  in  1668,  by  the  emprefs  Eleanora  de  Gonzaga, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold  ;  on  occafion  of  the  mira¬ 
culous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs,  wherein  wereen- 
clofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs ,  out  of  the  afhes  of 
part  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the  fire  had  burnt  the  cafe 
wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the  cryftal  ;  yet  the 
wood  remained  untouched. 

Cross,  Maids  of  the,  a  community  of  young  women  infti- 
tuted  in  1265,  at  Roye,  in  Picardy,  and  fince  difperfed 
to  Paris  and  other  towns.  They  inftrueft  young  perfon* 
of  their  own  fex  ;  fome  take  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chaftity,  and  obedience;  others  retain  their  liberty. 
They  are  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  fuperior. 

Cross,  judgment  of  the,  a  cuftom  in  France,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century,  of  giving  judgment  in  favour 
of  one  of  two  contending  parties,  who  held  his  arms  for 
the  longeft  time  lifted  up  to  a  crofs. 

Cross,  in  Botany ,  is  ufed  toexprefs  the  arrangement  of  the 
petala  of  certain  flowers  ;  called  planta  fore  crucifer  mi. 
See  Plant,  and  Flower. 

The  flowers  are  not  to  have  either  more  or  lefs  than  four 
petala;  and  their  calyx  only  to  confift  of  four  pieces. 
The  piftil  generally  becomes  a  fruit  called  filiqua.  See 
Cruciform  flowers. 

Cross,  in  Coins,  a  name  given  to  the  face,  or  right  fide, 
the  other  being  called  the  pile,  or  reverfe.  It  has  been 
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a  common  error  that  the  reverie  was  meant  by  the  crofs> 
becaufe  at  this  time  with  us  marked  with  figures  difpoied 
in  that  form  ;  but  the  (lamping  the  head  of  the  prince  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  coin,  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  general  cuftom  of  ftriking  on  that  part  the 
figure  of  a  croft,  while  the  other,  called  the  pile,  Con¬ 
tained  the  arms,  or  fome  other  device. 

Cross,  in  Dialling.  See  Dial. 

Cross,  in  Heraldry-,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  art  ordinary 
tompofed  of  fourfold  lines;  whereof  two  are  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we  muft  con¬ 
ceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn  throughout  but 
meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles,  near  the  fefs-point 
the  efcutcheon.  See  Ordinary. 

The  content  of  a  crofs  is  not  always  the  fame;  for  when 
*  it  is  not  charged,  cantoned,  nor  accompanied,  it  has 
only  the  fifth  part  of  the  field;  but  if  it  be  charged,  it 
mull  contain  the  third  part  thereof. 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had  performed 
or  at  lead  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Ch rift,  and  the 
Chriftian  piofefiion  ;  and  is  held,  by  divers*  the  molt 
honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought  it  into 
fuch  frequent  ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions  into  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  after  their  pil¬ 
grimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cognizance  ;  and  the 
enfign  of  that  war  being  the  crofs. 

In  thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  crojs\  the  French  a  crofs  argent;  the  Englilh  a 
crofs  or ;  the  Germans,  fable;  the  Italians,  azure;  the 
Spaniards,  gules. 

St.  George's  crofs,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  argent,  is 
now  the  llandard  of  England;  that  faint  beings  the  re¬ 
puted  patron  of  this  nation. 

Guillim  enumerates  thirty-nine  different  forts  of  croffes 
•ufed  in  heraldry,  the  feveral  names  whereof  here  follow; 
the  deferiptions  whereof  are  to  be  looked  for  under  their 
proper  articles-  A  crofs  voided  ;  a  crojs  wavy-voided,  a 
crofs  patee  fimbriated,  a  crojs  patee  fitched  on  the  foot,  a 
crofs  patee  on  three  parts  and  fitched  on  the  fouith,  a 
crofs  engrailed,  a  crofs  patonee,  a  crofs  flory,  a  crofs  pa- 
tonee  voided,  a  crofs  avelane,  a  crofs  patee  lambeaux,  a 
crofs  furchee,  a  crofs  croflet,  a  crofs  croflet  fitchee  at  the 
point,  a  crofs  bottonee,  a  crofs  pommee,  a  crofs  urdee,  a 
crof  degraded  fitchee,  a  crofs  potent,  a  crofs  potent  fitched, 
a  crofs  calvary,  a  crofs  croflet  fet  in  degrees,  a  crofs  patri¬ 
archal,  a  crofs  anchored,  a  crofs  molinee,  a  crof,  clechee, 
a  crofs  flory  or  fleur  de  lys,  a  crofs  double  fitchee,  a  crofs 
a-feize  points,  a  crofs  milrinee,  a  crofs  raguled,  a  crofs 
pointed  voided,  a  crofs  pall,  a  tau  or  St.  Antony  s  crof, 
a  crofs  voided  and  couped,  a  crofs  couped  pierced,  a  crofs 
molinee  pierced  lozenge  ways,  a  crof  mohnee  quarter- 
pierced,  a  fait  ire  of  St.  Andrew’s  crofs ,  which  will  be 
diftin&ly  fpoken  of  under  that  denomination  ;  and  fo  all 
the  other  may  be  found  more  particularly  defenbed  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  the  feveral  differences. 

Colombiere  makes  feventy-two  diftin£l  forts  of  croffes,  of 
which  we  (hall  only  mention  thofe  that  differ  from  fuch 
as  have  been  mentioned  above  ;  as  a  crofs  remply,  which 
is  only  one  crofs  charged  with  another  ;  a  crofs  party,  that 
is,  one  half  of  one  colour,  and  the  other  of  another;  a 
crofs  quartered,  that  is,  the  oppofite  quarters  of  feveral 
colours;  a  crofs  of  five  pieces,  that  is,  if  fo  many  co¬ 
lours;  a  crofs  mouffue,  and  abaife :  a  crofs  barbee  ;  a 
crofs  croiffanante,  or  crefcented,  that  is,  having  a  cre- 
fetnt  at  each  end  ;  a  crofs  forked  of  three  points  ;  a  crofs 
pometee  of  three  pieces.;  a  crofs  reffercelee ;  a  crofs 
pointed;  a  crofs  ankered,  and  fur-ankered  ;  a  crofs  an- 
kered  with  fnakes  heads  ;  a  crofs  erled  ;  a  high  erofs ;  a 
crofs  rayonnant,  or  calling  out  rays  of  glory;  a  crofs  of 
Malta  ;  a  crofs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  a  crofs  forked  like  the 
ancient  rells  for  mufquets  ;  a  crofs  with  eight  points;  a 
crofs  bourdonee ;  a  crofs  cramponnee  and  tournee;  a 
crofs  cablee  ;  a  crofs  inclining ;  a  crofs  pater  noftre,  that  is, 
made  of  beads  ;  a  crofs  trelle  ;  a  crofs  fleuronnee  ;  a  crofs 
vuidee,  elechee,  and  pommetee  ;  a  crofs  crenellee  and 
baftiele  ;  a  crofs  with  four  fteps  to  every  arm  ;  a  crof 
.  rounded;  a  crofs  and  an  half;  a  crofs  edoiiee,  or  ftar- 
ways;  a  crofs  corded;  a  crof  doubled  of  fix  pieces  fet  to¬ 
gether;  a  double  crofs  fplit  in  pale;  a  long  crofs  cut  in 
pieces  and  difmembered;  a  ctofs  couped  or  cut  through 
in  feffe,  of  the  two  contrary  colours  to  the  field;  a  che¬ 
vron  furmounted  by  an  half  crof ;  four  tails  of  ermine 
in  a  crof,  the  tops  of  the  ermines  oppofite  to  each  other 
in  the  middle  ;  four  piecs  of  vair  placed  crof -ways,  and 
counter-pointing  in  the  centre;  the  crofs  or  l'vvord  of  St. 
James;  crof  potence  cramponnee  on  the  dexter  upper 
arm,  and  a  potence  about  the  middle  of  the  fliaft. 

Thefe  are  the  various  croffes  we  find  in  the  aforefaid  au¬ 
thor  ;  which  fome  may  think  too  many,  as  not  being  all 
ufed  in  England  ;  but  heraldry  extends  to  all  countries; 
•and  all  terms  ufed  require  to  be  explained. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  croffes  that  the  variety  is  fo  great;  the 
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like  is  found  in  many  »ther  bearings,  and  particularly  tfl 
lions,  and  the  parts  of  them  ;  whereof  the  famd  Colom¬ 
biere  gives  us  no  lefs  than  ninety-fix  varieties.  Lfeigh 
mentions  but  forty-fix  feveral  croffes ;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
twenty-fix;  Upton,  thirty;  Johannes  de  Bado  AureO, 
twelve  ;  and  fo  others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention. 
Upton  owns  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afeertain  all  the  va¬ 
rious  croffes  ufed  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  al- 
moft  innumerable  :  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
fuch  as  he  had  feen  ufed  in  his  own  time. 

Crosses,  in  Mining,  are  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  thus  +,  which  the  miners  make  when 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives  the 
miners  three  days  liberty  to  make,  and  fet  on  tlones. 
As  many  of  thefe  croffes  as  the  miner  makes,  fo  many 
mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein,  if  he  fet  on 
(tones  within  three  days  after  the  making  his  crofs  or 
croffes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs.,  and  a  (lander.by 
makes  the  fecond,  arid  a  ftranger  makes  the  third,  every 
one  is  ferved  with  the  next  mear,  according  as  they  have 
firft  or  laft,  fooner  or  later,  made  their  crofs,  or  croffes, 
upon  the  grourid. 

Cross,  in  Surveying,  is  an  inftrument  confiding  of  a  brafs 
gircle,  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  by  two  lines  cutting 
each  other  in  the  centre:  at  each  extremity  of  either  line 
is  fixed  a  fight  or  perpendicular  over  the  lines  ;  with  holes 
below  each  flit,  for  the  better  difeovery  of  diftant  objedts. 
The  crofs  is  mounted  on  a  ftaff,  or  (land,  for  ufe.  home- 
times,  in  (lead  of  four  fights  there  are  eight.  The  fur - 
veying  crofs  is  but  little  known  or  ufed  among  us:  abroad 
it  is  of  more  account.  The  manner  of  applying  it  is  as 
follows. 

Suppofe  the  field  ABCDE  (Tab.  Surveying,  fig.  9.)  re¬ 
quired  to  be  furveyed:  plant  poles  at  all  the  angles; 
meafure  the  line  AC,  and  the  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  angles  to  the  line:  take  down  the  dimenfions 
of  each.  Now,  to  find  the  point  F,  plant  poles  at  plea- 
fure  in  the  line  AC,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  inftrument 
in  the  fame  line,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  through  two 
of  the  oppofite  fights  you  may  obferve  two  of  the  Haves ; 
and  through  the  other  two,  the  ftaff  E.  If  in  this  (la- 
tion  E  be  not  vifible,  remove  the  inftrument  backwards 
or  forwards,  till  the  lines  A  F,  E  F,  make  a  right  angle 
in  F;  by  which  means,  the  plot  of  the  triangle  AFf! 
will  be  bad.  After  the  fame  manner  is  the  point  H  found, 
where  the  perpendicular  DH  falls;  whofe  length,  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  ofEIF,  is  meafured,  to  have  the  plot  of 
the  trapeziums  E  F  H  D. 

Again  meafure  H  C,  making  a  right  angle  with  H  D, 
and  the  plot  of  the  triangle  D  HC  will  be  had.  All  that 
now  remains  is  to  find  the  point  G,  where  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  BG  falls:  which  being  found  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  reft,  we  have  the  plot  of  the  whole  field 
A,  B,  C,D,  E.  The  area  whereof  is  had  by  adding  the 
triangles  and  trapeziums  together. 

Cross -bar /hot,  in  the  Military  Art,  a  round  (hot,  or  great 
bullet,  with  a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it,  coming  out  at 
both  ends  fix  or  eight  inches.  It  is  of  good  ufe  in  fight, 
for  cutting  and  fpoiling  ropes,  fails,  See. 

Cross  battery,  in  IVar.  See  Battery. 

Cross  bill,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  i.oxia, 
fmall  bird  remarkable  for  its  beak,  which  is  booked  both 
ways,  and  has  the  points  crofting  one  another.  It  feeds 
on  the  kernels  of  fruits,  and  is  very  deftruclive  in  or¬ 
chards. 

In  the  Linnrean  fyftem  of  Z oology,  loxia  is  ufed  for  th« 
name  of  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  pafferes  kind;  the  diftin- 
guifhing  charadlers  of  which  are,  that  the  tongue  is 
plain,  equal,  and  whole  ;  the  beak  large,  thick,  and 
fhort,  and  crooked  and  convex  both  ways. 

Of  this  genus  are  the  coccothrauf.es ,  loxia,  or  crofs-biU,  he. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  green-finch,  and  much  of  the 
fame  fhape.  Its  beak  is  very  hard,  thick,  ftrong,  and 
black  ;  and  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  nature,  in  all  other 
birds,  both  parts  of  it  are  crooked,  and  that  contrary 
ways  ;  the  upper  chap  being  bent  a  point  downwards, 
and  the  lower  one  hooked  and  brought  upwards  to  one 
as  (harp,  fo  that  the  ends  (land  acrofs.  They  do  not 
always  obferve  the  fame  fide  of  falling  over;  the  upper 
one  fometimes  lying  on  the  right,  fometimes  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  under.  One  would  think  this  crofs  ftru£ture 
of  the  beak  but  a  bad  one  for  feeding  with,  yet  the  bird 
is  very  voracious;  it  feeds  on  feeds,  which  it  picks  up 
with  great  dexterity  ;  in  particular,  it  is  fond  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  apple,  and  to  get  at  them,  fplits  an  apple  in 
two  with  one  ftroke  of  its  oddly  faftiioncd  beak,  by 
which  it  does  infinite  mifehief  in  orchards,  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  fome  other  countries, 
and  fometimes  in  antumn  comes  over  to  us  in  vaft  abun¬ 
dance,  doing  great  mifehief  to  the  orchards  in  the  weft 
of  England.  It  fings  very  fweetly,  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
only  in  winter.  See  Tab*  Birds,  NQ  36. 
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Ca.oss-i/7/,  in  Chancery ,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which  the 
defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plantiff. 

Cross-^uw-t.  See  Bows,  and  Archery. 

Cross,  indead  of  a  fignature  to  a  deed,  &c.  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  pra£fice  of  affixing  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
whether  they  could  write  or  not. 

Cross  -grained  fluff,  in  Joinery.  Wood  is  faid  to  be  crofs- 
grained ,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  (hot  out  of  it  :  for 
the  grain  of  the  branch,  fliooting  forward,  runs  athwart 
that  of  the  trunk. 
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In  wood  well  grown  this  defe£t  is  fcarce  perceivable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  working  ;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs  make 
knots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young  trunk,  in¬ 
ftead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  fluff ;  very  fen- 
frble  under  the  plane. 

Cross -jack,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  fail  extended  on  the  lower-yard 
of  the  mizen-maft,  which  is  hence  called  the  trofs-jack- 
yard.  It  is  feldom  ufed. 

Cross  multiplication ,  a  method  of  multiplying  feet  and 
inches,  by  feet  and  inches,  or  the  like ;  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  members  are  multiplied  crofs-wife.  See  Mul¬ 
tiplication. 

Cross-^utc,  in  Ship-Buildings  a  rail  of  timber  extended 
over  the  windlafs  of  a  merchant-ffiip,  from  the  knight- 
heads  to  the  belfry.  It  is  (tuck  full  of  wooden-pins, 
which  are  ufed  to  fallen  the  running-rigging  as  occafion 
requires. 

Cross -Jlaff,  a  mathematical  inllrumenr,  otherwife  called 
the  for  ¥.-jl off. 

Cross -fining,  in  Hufbandry ,  a  method  of  harrowing  land, 
confiding  of  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval  it  went 
down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  was  drawn  up. 
Cross -trees,  in  a  (hip,  crofs  pieces  of  timber  fet  on  the  head 
of  the  mad,  and  bolted,  and  let  into  one  another  very 
ftrongly.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  are  generally 
called  crofs-trees,  but,  di  idfly  fpeaking,  only  thofe  which 
go  thwart  drips,  are  called  crofs-trees  ;  the  other,  in  the 
larged  (hips,  are  called  treifi’el-trees.  Their  ufe  is  to 
keep  and  bear  the  top-nrads  up  ;  for  the  foot  of  the  top- 
mad  is  always  faltened  into  them,  fo  that  they  bear  all 
the  brefs.  They  alfo  bear  the  tops,  and  are  neceffary  to 
all  mads  which  carry  any  other  top,  or  llag-daff,  at  the 
head.  Manwayring. 

CK0ss-trce-yard  is  a  yard  Handing  fquare,  jud  under  the 
mizen-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  fadened  below. 
See  Cross  -jack. 

Cross,  /Vinter,  in  Botany,  Eryfimum.  See  Hedge  Mustard. 
Cross -wort,  Cruciata ,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  the  chara£lers  of  which  are  thefe  :  that  the  flowers 
and  fruit  wholly  agree  with  thofe  of  the  aparine  but  the 
leaves  grow  in  form  of  dars  round  the  ftalks,  aud  are  only 
four  at  a  joint.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  valantia  in  the 
Linnsean  fydem. 

The  fpecies  of  crofs-wort  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort 
are  nine.  Tourn.  Inft-  p.  115. 

A  dcco&ion  of  this  plant  in  wine  has  been  recommended 
as  a  very  excellent  vulnerary  and  detergent.  Camerarius 
tells  us,  that  it  is  of  great  efficacy  in  attenuating  and 
expe&orating  tough  humours. 

CROSSE,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  Africa,  to  a  kind  of  fruit  very  common 
among  them.  It  very  much  refembles  our  common  ha¬ 
zel-nut,  but  that  the  fhell  is  not  fo  hard.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  108. 

CROSSELET,  little  crofs,  a  diminutive  of  crofs,  ufed  in  He¬ 
raldry,  where  we  frequently  fee  the  fhield  coveied  with 
croffelets  ;  alfo  fefles,  or  other  honourable  ordinaries  char¬ 
ged  or  accompanied  with  crffclcts. 

Croffes  themfelves  frequently  terminate  in  croffelets :  as  in 
Tab.  1C  Heraldry  fig.  54. 

CROTALARIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  ciafs.  Its  chara&ers  are  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of 
the  butterfly-kind,  the  dandard  large,  heart-fhaped,  and 
pointed  •,  the  wings  arc  oval,  and  half  the  length  of  the 
ftandard  ;  the  keel  is  pointed,  and  as  long  as  the  wings  ; 
it  hath  ten  damina,  which  are  united,  and  an  oblong  re¬ 
flexed  germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  fhort  turgid 
pod,  with  one  cell,  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled 
with  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Ead  and  Wefl  Indies. 

CROTALOPHORUS  anguis,  in  Zoology,  the  name  ufed 
by  the  generality  of  authors  for  the  rattle- snake. 
Crotalophorus  anguis,  in  Zoology,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
very  remarkable  fpecies  of  ferpent,  more  ufually  known 
by  the  name  of  COBRA  de  capello, 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  cadagnetta,  or  mufical 
indrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  the  prieds 
of  Cybele. 

The  crotalum  differed  from  the  fijlrum-,  though  authors 
frequently  confound  the  two.  It  confided  of  two  little 
brals  plates,  or  rods,  which  were  fliaken  in  the  hand 
and  in  driking  againft  each  other  made  a  noife. 


It  was  fometimes  aifo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  lengthwife; 
one  parr  whereof  they  ftruck  againd  the  other  :  and  as 
this  made  a  noife  fomething  like  that  of  a  ctane’s  bill, 
they  called  that  bird  crota/ijlrin,  a  player  on  the  crotala : 
and  Aridophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  cl-Jalum. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  invention  to  the  Si¬ 
cilians;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chndians; 
becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  gedures  that  ac¬ 
company  it. 

CROTALO,  an  indrument  of  military  mufic,  like  that  de¬ 
ferred  in  the  preceding  article.  The  Turks  are  the  fird, 
among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  it  for 
their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flanders  and  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  other  territories  on  the  continent.  It  has 
Only  one  tone  ;  but  its  effe<T  in  marking  time  may  be 
didinftly  heard  through  the  noife  of  forty  drums.  This 
is  the  fame  indrument  with  the  ancient  cyme  alum. 

CROTALYSTR.IFE,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  morice  dan¬ 
cers,  admitted  to  entertainments,  in  order  to  divert  the 
company  with  their  dancing,  and  playing  on  an  indru¬ 
ment  called  crotalum,  whence  they  had  their  name. 

CROTAPHIC  artery  is  ufed,  by  fome  medical  writers,  to 
denote  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle  call  crotapiiites,  or 
temporalis . 

CROFAPHITES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower-jaw, 
ferving  to  draw  it  downwards.  Its  fibres  fpring  feve- 
rally  from  the  bones  of  the  forehead,  the  finciput,  fphe- 
noides  and  temporale  ;  which  meeting,  and,  as  it  were, 
centering  under  the  os  jugate ,  whence  alio  this  mufcle 
receives  fome  fibres,  proceed  to  the  prccejfus  cor  one,  into 
which  they  are  inferted. 

CROTAPHIUM,  in  Medical  Id's  iters,  is  ufed  for  a  pain  in 
the  head.  See  Head-acF. 

CROTCHES  Croccia,  in  Sea-Language,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  crooked  timbers  that  are  placed  upon  the  keel, 
the  fore  and  hind-parts  of  a  fhip,  upon  which  the 
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frame  of  her  hull  grows  narrower  below,  as  it  appioacheS 
the  dem  afore,  and  the  dern-pod  abaft. 

Crotches  are  alfo  certain  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  whofe 
upper  parts  open  into  two  horns,  or  arms,  like  a  half¬ 
moon.  "They  are  fixed  in  different  parts  of  a  fhip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  may  be  defigned, 
which  is  ufually  to  fupport  the  fpare  malts,  yards,  See. 
CROTCHET,  in  Mufic,  one  of  the  notes,  or  characters 


of  time,  marked  thus  ^  equal  to  half  a  minim,  and 
double  a  quaver. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  character  comes  by 
the  name  crotchet :  the  word  is  apparently  borrowed  from 
the  French  crochet ,  of  croc,  a  crook  or  hook,  ufed  by  them 
for  what  we  call  the  quaver ,  or  half  crotchet ;  by  reafon 
of  the  additional  broke  ac  bottom,  v/hich  gives  it  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  crook. 

1a. — 

A  dot  added  to  the  crochet ,  thus  ~~~  increafes  its  time 

by  half ;  that  is,  makes  it  equal  to  a  crochet  and  a  half,  or 
to  three  quavers. 

Crotchet,  in  Printing ,  denotes  a  fort  of  line,  fometimes 
drait,  fometimes  waved,  but  always  turned  up  at  each 
extreme  :  lerving  to  bind  or  link  together  feveral  articles* 
that  are  to  be  read  together,  before  you  proceed  to  the  fub- 
divifions,  placed  afule  of  them  with  fimiiar  or  fmaller 
crochets',  much  ufed  in  genealogies,  analytical  tables,  &c. 
for  facilitating  the  divifion  and  i'ubdivifion  of  any  fubjeCI. 
Crotchets  are  alfo  ufed  for  two  oppofite  characters* 
ferving  to  inclofe  what  we  call  a  parenthefis,  or  any  other 
part  of  a  difeourfe,  to  be  didinguiffied  from  the  red  of 
the  work  ;  fometimes  in  this  form  [  ],  and  fometimes  in 
this  (  ). 

CROTON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  monadelphia 
ciafs,  bafard  ricinus,  or  tallow-trce.  Its  characters  are 
thefe:  it  hath  male  and  female  floweis  on  the  fame 
plant  ;  the  flowers  have  five  petals,  thofe  of  the  male 
being  no  larger  then  the  leaves  of  the  empalement ;  and 
they  have  five  neCIarious  glands,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
receptacle.  They  have  ten  or  fifteen  damina,  which  are 
joined  at  their  bafe.  The  female  flowers  have  a  roundifh 
germen,  with  three  reflexed  dyles,  which  afterward  be¬ 
come  a  roundifh  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells, 
each  containing  a  Angle  feed.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
natives  of  the  Wed  Indies,  and  fouth  of  France. 
CROUP,  in  Medicine,  Juffocatio  Jh  idula ,  is  a  difeafe  to 
which  children,  chiefly  under  twelve  years  of  age,  are 
fubjeCt  in  cold  and  wet  feafons,  and  mod  commonly  on 
the  fea-coad,  and  in  low  marfhy  countries.  It  is  a  fj  e- 
cies  of  asthma  or  catarrh,  attended  with  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  and  many  violent  fymptoms.  It  is 
feated  in  the  cavity  of  the  wind-pipe,  a  little  below  the 
glottis  downwards,  and  affeas  the  mucus  feparated 
there,  which  is  fo  thickened,  as  to  fill  up  the  paffage  of 
,  the 
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the  trachea.  It  often  proceeds  from  catarrhs,  occafioned 
by  the  meafles,  hooping-cough,  fmall-pox,  or  cold  damp 
weather.  It  is  indicated  by  a  frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife  ;  the  Voice  is  (harp  and  fhrill,  and 
the  face  generally  much  fltffhed,  though  fometimes  of  a 
livid  colour.  When  a  child  is  feized  with  the  above 
fymptoms,  his  feet  fhould  be  put  into  warm  water;  he 
fhould  be  bled,  and  a  laxative  clyfter  adminidered  as  foon 
as  poffibleJ  He  (hould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar  ;  an  emollient  de- 
codlion  and  cataplafms,  or  fomentations  may  be  applied 
round  the  neck  ;  blider-plader  may  be  alfo  applied  to 
the  neck,  or  ihoulders.  A  mixture  of  fyrup  of  althea, 
and  ballamic  fyrup,  an  ounce  each,'  with  three  ounces 
of  pennyroyal  water,  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  a 
table  fpoonful  frequently.  Affa-foetida  has  likewife  been 
of  fervice.  This  diforder  is  in  fome  places  called  the 
chock,  and  the  fluffing  or  rifing  of  the  lights.  Buchan’s 
Domeftic  Med.  ed.  5.  p.  606.  Home’s  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Croup. 

Croup  of  a  horfe,  in  the  Manege ,  the  extremity  of  the  reins 
above  the  hips.  It  fhould  be  large  and  round,  fo  that  the 
tops  of  the  two  haunch-bones  be  not  within  view  of 
each  other.  It  fhould  have  its  compafs  from  the  haunch- 
bones  to  the  very  dock  or  onfet  of  the  tail  ;  and  fhould 
be  divided  in  two  by  a  channel,  or  hollow,  all  along  to 
the  neck.  A  rocking  croup  is  when  a  horfe’s  fore-quar¬ 
ters  go  right,  but  his  croup  fwings  from  fide  to  hde  ; 
when  fuch  a  horfe  trots,  one  of  the  haunch-bones  will 
fall,  and  the  other  rife  like  the  beams  of  a  balance  ;  a 
fign  that  he  will  not  be  very  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  Manege,  a  leap,  higher  than  the  cur- 
vert,  wherein  the  fore  and  hind-parts  of  the  horfe  keep 
an  equal  height;  his  legs  being  truffed  under  his  belly, 
without  flretching  them  out,  or  fhewing  his  ffioes. 

GROUPER,  or  Crupper.  See  Crupper. 

CIIOUTE,  Sour-croute,  orKitouTE.  As  this  preparation 
of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign  efficacy  as  a 
prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea-feurvy,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concife  account  of  the  pro- 
cefs  for  making  it,:  according  to  the  information  commu¬ 
nicated  by  an  ingenious  German  gentleman. 

The  founded  and  molt  fol id  cabbages  are  feletded  for  this 
life,  and  cut  very  final  1,  eommonly  with  an  indriiment 
made  for  this  purpofe  not  unlike  the  plane  which  is 
ufed  in  this  country*  for  dicing  cucumbers.  A  knife  is 
fifed,  when  the  preparation  is  made  with  greater  nicety. 
The  cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into  a  barrel  in  layers, 
hand  high,  and  over  each  is  drewed'  a  handful  of  fait 
and  carraway  feeds,  in  this  manner  it  is  rammed  down 
with  a  rammer  Jiratum  fuper  Jiratum,  till  the  barrel  be 
full  ;  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it,  and  preffed  down  with 
a  heavy  weight.  After  (landing  fome  time  in  this  date, 
it  begins  to  ferment ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fermentation 
has  entirely  fubfided,  that  the  head  is  fitted  to  it,  and 
the  barrel  is  finally  fhut  up,  and  preferved  for  ufe. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  employed  in  this  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  Germans  write  this  preparation  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Sauer  kraut ,  or  faurer  kohl,  that  is,  in  their 
language,  four  herb,  or  four  cabbage. 

CROW,  Cornix,  in  Ornithology.  See  Cokvus. 

The  carrion  crow,  cornix,  or  corvus  corona  of  Linnseus, 
agrees  in  the  form  of  its  body  with  the  raven,  and  in 
its  food,  which  is  carrion,  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo 
eat  grain  and  infe&s,  and,  like  the  raven,  pick  out  the 
eyes  of  lambs  juft  dropped.  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Fox, 
a£l  i.  feene  2.  calls  it  the  gor,  or  gore-crow,  and  clafies 
it  with  the  vultur,  kite,  and  raven,  as  birds  of  prey. 
Virgil  fays  that  its  croaking  foreboded  rain  : 

Turn  cornix  plena  pluviam  vocal  hnproba  voce . 

And  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  when  feen 
on  the  left  hand 

Sape  JiniJlra  cava  pr  a  dixit  ab  lllice  cornix. 

England  formerly  abounded  with  crows ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  an  adl  was  palled  for  their  dedrudtion. 

Crow,  hooded,  corvus ,  cornix ,  agrees  in  the  fhape  of  its  bill 
with  the  rook,  and  refembles  it  alfo  rn  its  manners, 
flying  in  flocks,  and  feeding  on  infedls.  In  England  it 
is  a  bird  of  paflage,  vifits  us  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  leaves  us  with  the  woodcocks.  It  is  common  in 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow  in 
many  parts  6f  the  Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides, 
Orkneys,  and  Shetlands,.  where  it  continues  the  whole 
year.  They  have  a  ffiriller  note  than  the  common  crows, 
and  are  much-more  mifehievous.  The  head,  and  under¬ 
lie  of  the  neck  and  wings,  are  black,  gloffed  over  with  a 
hue  blue  ;  the  bread,  belly,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  pale  affi-colour ;  the  irides  hazel,  the 
legs  black,  and  the  toes  broad  and  flat,  to  enable  them 
to  walk  without  finking  in  marfhy  and  muddy  ground. 
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Crow,  in  Mechanics ,  an  iron  lever,  furnifhed  with  a  (harp 
point  at  one  end,  and  two  claws  at  the  other.  It  ha* 
various  ufes,  in  heaving  or  purchafmg  great  weights. 

T.  he  name  c'ow,  or  raven ,  corvus,  was  anciently  given 
to  feveral  machines  of  war,  ufed  in  the  defence  of 
places :  one  invented  by  Diades  ;  another  by  the  Ty¬ 
rians,  mentioned  by  Q.  Curtius;  another  by  Cn.  Ovilius. 
Vitruvius  calls  the  firft  the  demolifhing  <■> ow,  corvus,  derno- 
litor,  and  alfo  depradator :  others  call  it  the  crane,  grus . 
Polybius  describes  another  invented  by  C.  Duillius  ufed 
againft  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 

They  were  all  a  kind  of  grappling-hooks  ;  ferving  to  drag 
things  towards  the  engineer.  That  defer ibed  by  Q.  Cur¬ 
tins  was  thrown  out  of  a  balifla. 

Crow -berries,  in  Botany ,  Empetrum.  See  Berry-bearing 
Heath. 

CROWs-fi'//,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  furgeons/in  their  ope¬ 
rations  ;  efpecially  for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign 
bodies  out  of  wounds.  It  has  its  name  from  its  figure. 

Crow’s-M  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Caltrop, 

Crow’s  -feet,  in  a  Ship,  are  fmall  ropes,  or  lines,  fome¬ 
times  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  reeved  through  the  dead  man’s 
eye.  I  hey  are  ufed  to  fufpend  the  awnings;  or  to  keep 
the  top-fails  from  fretting  againft  the  edges  of  the  tops. 

Cr  ow  -foot,  mufk-wood.  See  Adoxa. 

Crow’s -foot,  in  Botany.  See  Ranunculus. 

C-Row-f owes s.  See  Campion. 

Crow  -garlic,  a  name  given  to  a  fpecies  of  onion. 

Ckow -net.  See  Net. 

Crow  ,fcare,\n Ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  larus.  See  Gull. 

Cro w-Jlaves,  in  Agriculture ,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  a 
plough,  fignifying  two  upright  pieces  (landing  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  inferted  into  the  box  of  the  plough,"  near  the 
wheels,  and  each  pierced  with  two  rows  of  holes  ;  by- 
means  of  which  they  fupport  a  tranfverfe  piece,  called 
the  pillow  of  the  plough,  running  acrofs  them,  ami 
ferving  to  raife  or  fink  the  beam,  by  being  pinned  higher 

•  or  lower,  according  as  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed 
deeper  or  fhallower.  See  Plough. 

CROWD,  to,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  carry  an  extraordinary- 
force  of  fail  on  a  fh ip,  in  order  to  accelerate  her  courfe  on 
fome  important  oceaiion. 

CROWN,  C.or ona,  a  mark  of  regal  dignity  ;  being  an  orna¬ 
ment  worn  on  the  head  by  kings  and  fovereigus,  as  a  lym- 
bol  of  their  authority. 

Gallot  derives  the  word  corona,  whence  crown,  from  the 
Latin  cornu,  hcrn\  becaufe  the  ancient  crowns  were  pointed 
in  manner  of  horns ;  which  were  anciently,  both  by- 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  edeemed  as  marks  of  power,  ftrengtb, 
authority,  and  empire.  Hence,  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
horns  are  ufed  for  the  regal  dignity  :  and  accordingly, 
horn  and  crown,  in  the  Hebrew,  are  expreffed  byffic 
fame  word. 

In  the  remoteft  antiquity,  the  crown  was  only  given  to 
gods.  Pliny  fays,  that  Bacchus  was  the  firft  who  ufed 
it.  Phereeydes,  cited  by  Tertullian  De  Corona,  fays, 
Saturn.  Diodorus  aferibes  it  to  Jupiter,  after  his  vidlory 
over  the  1  itans.  Q.  Fabius  Pidlor  attributes  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  Janus ;  adding,  that  it  was  an  ornament  he  ufed 
in  facrificing.  Leo  the  Egyptian  fays,  it  was  Ifis  who 
firft  wore  a  crown ;  and  that  it  confided  of  ears  of  corn, 
the  ufe  whereof  (lie  firft  taught  men. 

In  this  mod  authors  agree,  that  the  crown ,  originally, 
was  rather  a  religious  than  a  civil  ornament;  rather  one 
of  the  pontificalia,  than  the  regalia  ;  that  it  only  became 
common  to  kings,  as  the  ancient  kings  were  priefts  a 5 
well  as  princes  ;  and  that  the  modern  princes  are  entitled 
to  it,  in  their  ecclefiaflicai  capacity  rather  than  their  tem¬ 
poral.  See  King,  &c. 

The  firft  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  bandelet,  or  head- 
bind,  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind;  as  we 
ftill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals,  around  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,,  and  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Afterwards  they  confided  of  two  bandelets  ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  :  at  length’ 
they  added  flowers;  infomuch  that  Tertullian,  De  Co¬ 
rona,  affures  us  (from  Claudius  Saturninus,  who  had' 
written  exprefly  on  the  fubjeel)  there  was  not  any  plant 
whereof  crowns  had  not  been  made. 

The  woods  and  groves  were  fearched,  to  find  different 
crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  :  thus,  on  medals  we  find 
Jupiter’s  crown  of  flowers,  more  frequently  of  laurel  ; 
Juno  s  of  the  vine ;  that  of  Bacchus,  the  vine  with 
grapes,  vine-leaves,  and  branches  of  ivy,  with  flowers 
and  berries  :  thofe  of  Cador,  Pollux,  and  the  river-gods, 
of  bulruffies  ;  that  of  Apollo,  fometimes  of  laurel,  fome¬ 
times  of  rufhes  ;  that  of  Saturn,  new  figs;  that  of  Her¬ 
cules,  poplar  3  that  of  Pan,  pine  or  alder;  that  of  Luci- 
na,  dittany  ;  that  of  Hone,  the  fruits  proper  to  each  fea- 
fon  ;  that  of  the  Graces,  olive-branches,  as  well  as  that 
of  Minerva  ;  that  of  Venus,  rofes ;  of  Ceres,  ears  of 
corn,  as  well  as  that  of  Ifis;  that  of  the  Lares,  myrtle 
or  rofemary,  &c-  1 
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Crowns  were  not  only  ufed  on  the  ftatues  and  images  of 
the  gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors;  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  ofhoufes, 
facred  veflels,  victims,  (hips,  See. 

The  agonothet <t  crowned  thofe  who  were  vidors  in  the  fo- 
lemn  games,  warriors.  See. 

Among  the  Romans,  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowns , 
diftributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchievements.  The 
oval  crown  was  the  firft,  made  of  myrtle  ;  aud  was  be- 
Itowed  on  generals  who  had  been  victorious  over  flaves 
or  enemies  unworthy  of  the  Roman  valour,  and  who 
were  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  lefl'er  triumph,  called 
ovation.  ‘Tab.  III.  Heraldry  Jig.  96. 

The  fecond  was  the  naval  or  rojlral  crown,  confiding  of 
a  circle  of  gold,  raifed  with  prows  and  poops  of  fhips  j 
given  to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier 
who  firftjumped  aboard  an  enemy’s  {hip.  Fig.  97. 

The  third  called  vallaris ,  or  cajlrcnjis ,  was  alfo  a  circle  of 
gold, raifed  with  piles  or  pallifades  ;  given  to  him  who  firft 
leaped  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  or  forced  the  pallifades. 
Fig.  98. 

The  fourth,  called  mural  crown,  was  a  circle  of  gold,  in¬ 
dented  or  embattled  ;  given  to  him  who  firft  mounted  the 
wall  of  a  place  befieged  ;  and  there  lodged  a  ftandard  ; 
this  crown  we  alfo  find  given,  on  medals,  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  genii  and  guardians  of  provinces  and  places.  Fig.  99. 
The  fifth,  the  civic  crown  ;  made  of  a  branch  of  green 
oak  ;  given  to  him  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in 
a  battle  or  aflault.  This  was  conferred  on  Cicero  for  de¬ 
tecting  Cataline’s  confpiracy,  and  afterwards  on  Auguf- 
tus  Ctefar  hinafelf.  Fig.  100. 

The  fixth  was  the  triumphal  crown,  made  of  branches  of 
laurel,  or  bay-tree,  given  to  a  general  who  had  gained  a 
battle,  or  conquered  a  province.  This  was  afterwards 
made  of  gold.  Fig.  101 

The  feventh  the  corona  o/Jidiona/is,  or  graminea,  made  of 
grafs  or  herbs  found  on  the  ground  ;  given  to  generals 
who  had  delivered  a  Roman  army  befieged  by  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  him  to  decamp,  Fig.  102. 

The  eighth  was  alfo  a  crown  of  laurel,  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  their  athletse;  and  by  the  Romans,  to  thofe 
who  had  negociated,  or  confirmed  a  peace  with  an 
enemy  :  this  was  the  leaft  efteemed.  Befides  thefe,  in 
antiquity,  we  meet,  with  radial  crowns ,  given  to  princes 
at  their  tranflation  among  the  gods  ;  whether  before  or 
after  their  death.  Fig.  103.  Cafaubon  fays,  this  fort 
of  crown  was  peculiar  to  deities ;  yet  it  is  certain  Nero 
took  it  in  his  life-time. 

Athletic  crowns  were  deftined  to  crown  victors  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  games. 

From  fome  paflages  in  Eyfebius  Csefaiienfis,  fome  au¬ 
thors  conclude,  that  bifhops  had  likewise  anciently  their 
crowns. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns ,  ftill  feen 
on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radiating  crown ,  a 
crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  {tones,  and  the 
fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet,  or  cap,  fomething  like  the 
mortier. 

The  firft  was  ordinarily  that  ufed  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Csefar  :  the  right  of  bearing  it  was  granted  him  by  the 
fenate ;  fome  fay  on  account  of  his  baldnefs  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  continued  to  his  fuccefiors.  Juftinian  wa§  the 
firft  who  took  that  of  the  bonnet-kind. 

The  papal  crown  is  compofed  of  a  caper  tiara,  enclofed 
by  three  marquif^s  cornets,  having  two  pendants,  like 
the  bifhops  mitres  ;  and  on  its  top  a  mound  of  gold ; 
thefe  three  crowns  reprefent  the  pretended  triple  capacity 
of  the  pope,  viz.  as  high-prieft,  fupreme  judge,  and 
foie  legiftator  of  the  Chriftians.  Fig.  104. 

The  imperial  crown  is  a  bonnet  or  tiara,  voided  at  the 
top  like  a  crefcent,  with  a  circle  of  gold,  adorned  with 
precious  ftones  and  pearls,  heightened  with  fleurs-de-lys, 
fupporting  a  globe,  with  a  crofs  at  the  top.  Fig.  1 05. 

The  EngliJ). ')  CROWN  is  adorned  with  foyr  crofles,  in  the 
mannerm  thofe  of  Malta  ;  between  which  are  fleurs-de 
lys.  It  is  covered  with  four  diadems,  whicji  pieet  at  a 
little  globe  "fupporting  a  crofs..  Fig.  106. 

The  French  crown,  is  a  circle,  enamelled,  of  eight 
fleurs-de-lys,  encompafled  with  eight  arched  diadems  : 
bearing  a-top  a  double  fleur-de-lys,  which  is  the  creft  of 
France.  Fig.  107. 

The  Spanijh crowuss  adorned  with  large  indented  leaves, 
covered  with  diadems ;  bordering  on  a  globe, furmounted 
with  a  crofs.  Fig,  108.  Thofe  of  Portugal,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  of  the  fame  form. 

The  crowns  of  mod  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  trefoils,  and  clofed  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems, 
fupporting  a  mound,  furmounted  with  a  crofs. 

The  great  Turk  bears  over  his  arms  a  turband,  enriched 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two  coronets,  the  firft 
of  which  is  made  of  pyramidal  points,  heightened  up 
Vol.  I.  N°  86. 
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with  large  pearls,  and  the  uppermoft  is  furrounded  with 
crefcents.  Fig.  109.. 

The  FJeP.oral  crown,  or  coronet,  is  a  fcarlet  cap,  turned 
up  with  ermine,  and  clofed  with  a  femi-circle  of  gold, 
all  covered  with  pearls.  On  the  top  of  it  there  is  a  globe 
with  a  crofs  thereon.  Fig.  no. 

Crowns,  or  coronets,  of  Britijh  princes  of  the  bicod  royal. 

J.  The  crown  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  this  was  formerly 
a  circle  of  gold,  fet  round  with  four  crofles-pattee,  and 
as  many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately;  but  now  confifts  of 
one  arch,  adorned  with  pearls;  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  ball  and  crofs,  and  bordered  with  ermine,  as  in  the 
royal  diadem.  Fig.  111.  Befides  this,  the  prince  of 
Wales  has  another  diftinguiftiing  mark  of  honour,  viz. 
a  plume  of  three  oftrich  feathers,  with  an  ancient  coro¬ 
net  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  with  this  motto,  Ich  dien,  1.  e. 

I  ferve.  This,  device  was  at  firft  taken  by  Edward  prince 
of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  after  the 
battle  of  Crefly,  where,  having  killed  John  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a  plume,  and  put  it 
on  his  own.  Fig.  H2.  2.  That  of  the  younger  fons 

and  brothers  of  the  king,  confifts  likewife  of  a  circle  of 
gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened  with  four 
crofles  and  fleurs-de-lys  alternately,  but  without  any 
arch,  or  being  furmounted  with  a  globe  and  crofs  on  the 
top.  Fig.  1 13.  3.  That  of  the  other  princes  of  the 

blood  confifts  alternately  of  crofles  and  leaves,  like  thofe 
in  the  coronets  of  dukes,  &c.  Fig.  114.  Thofe  of  the 
princeffes  have  the  addition  of  ftrawberry-leaves.  Fig 
115- 

Crowns,  or  coronets ,  of  the  Britijh  nobility .  1.  That  of  a 
duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  fet  round 
with  eight  large  leaves  of  parfley,  or  ftrawberry.  Fig. 

1 16.  2.  That  of  a  marquis  is  fet  round  with  four 

ftrawberry-leaves,  and  as  many  pearls,  on  pyramidal 
points  of  equal  height,  alternately.  Fig.  117.  3.  An 

earl’s  has  eight  pyramidal  points,  with  as  many  large 
pearls  on  the  tops  of  them,  placed  alternately,  with  as 
many  ftrawberry-leaves,  lower  than  the  pearls.  Fig . 

1 18.  4.  The  vifeount  has  only  pearls,  without  any  li¬ 

mited  number,  placed  on  the  circle  itfelf,  all  round. 
Fig.  119.  5.  A  baron  has  only  fix  pearls,  fet  at  equal 

diftance,  on  the  golden  border  of  ermine  ;  not  raifed,  to 
diftinguifh  him  from  the  earl;  and  limited,  to  {hew 
that  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifeount.  Fig.  no. 

The  eldeft  fons  of  peers  above  the  degree  of  a  baron, 
ufe  the  coronet  appertaining  to  the  father’s  fecond 
title  ;  and  none  of  the  younger  fons  ufe  coronets. 

The  coronet  of  a  French  earl  is  a  circle  of  gold,  with 
eighteen  pearls  fet  on  the  brim  of  it  ;  that  of  a  French 
vifeount  an  enamelled  circle  of  gold,  charged  with  four 
large  pearls;  and  that  of  a  French  baron  a  circle  of  gold 
enamelled,  and  bound  about  with  a  double  bracelet  of 
pearls.  All  the,feare  ufed  on  their  coats  of  arms,  and 
not  worn  on  their  head,  as  Britifh  noblemen  and  their 
ladies  do  at  the  king’s  coronation. 

Ch.  Pafchal  has  wrote  exprefly  de  Coronis.  Baudelot, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  has  a  number  of 
curious  observations  on  the  fame  fubjed,  that  had 
efcaped  Pafchal.  Du-Cange  gives  us  a  curious  diflerta- 
tion  on  crowns  ;  and  Schmeizell,  a  German,  a  treatife 
of  royal  crowns ,  both  ancient  and  modern- 
Crown,  in  Architecture,  denotes  the  uppermoft  member  of 
the  corniche  ;  called  alfo  corona  and  larmier. 
Crown,  in  Afrono?ny,  is  a  name  given  to  two  conftella- 
tions  ;  the  one  called  feptentrionalis,  and  the  other  meri- 
dionqlis.  See  CoRONA. 

Crown,  in  Commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins  both  fo¬ 
reign  and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five  {hillings 
fterling. 

In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only  applicable  to  that  po¬ 
pular  Englifh  coin  which  bears  the  name,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  fixty  Englifh  pence,  or  five  {hillings  ;  or  to 
fix  livres  French  money.  But,  in  its  ex  ten  five  fenfe,  it 
takes  in  feveral  others;  as  the  French  ecu,  which  we  call 
the  French  crown,  ftruck  in  1641  for  fi*ty  fols,  or  three 
livres  ;  alfo  the  patagon,  dollar,  ducatoon,  rix-dollar,  and 
piaftre,  or  piece  of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  Ecclefiafioal  Senfe,  is  ufed  for  the  clerical 
tonfure  ;  which  is  the  mark,  or  charader,  of  the  Romifti 
ecclefiaftics. 

This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair,  fhaved  oft'  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  ;  more  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  orders  received .  That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the 
fmalleft  ;  that  of  priells  and  monks  the  largeft. 

The  clerical  crown  was  anciently  a  round  lift  of  hair, 
fhaved  olf  around  the  head,  reprefenting  a  real  crown  ; 
this  is  eafily  obfervable  in  feveral  ancient  ftatues,  &c. 
The  religious  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  ftill  retain  it. 
Crown  of  the  Fir  gin .  See  Rosary. 

Crown,  in  Geometry ,  a  plane  ring  included  between  two 
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parallel  or  concentric  peripheries,  of  unequal  circles ; 
generated  by  the  motion  of  fome  part  of  a  right  line 
round  a  centre,  the  moving  part  not  being  contiguous  to 
the  centre. 

The  area  of  this  is  had  by  multiplying  its  breadth  by 
the  length  of  a  middle  periphery,  which  is  a  mean  pro¬ 
portional  between  the  two  peripheries  that  bound  it. 

Let  D  be  the  middle  point  of  the  breadth  A  B  [‘Tab.  II. 
Analyfs ,  fig.  39.)  ;  let  C  B  =  at  and  C  A  err.  Let  the 
circumference  of  the  outer  circle  be  c,  and  its  area  will 

ca  cr% 

be  — ,  and  the  area  of  the  inner  circle  will  be  — ,  this 
2  2a 

ca 

quantity  being  a  fourth  proportional  to  a %  r7 ,  and— • 

then  the  difference  of  thefe  two  areas,  or  the  area  of  the 

c  a  cr*  — -  c  a-Jr 

crown ,  will  be  — - :=  a— rx  —  X  ~J — :butc — r 

1  22  a  2  a 
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is  equal  to  A  B,  the  breadth  of  the  crown,  and  —  x  - 


is  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  whofe  radius  is  C  D  ; 
becaufe  C  D  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  C  A  and 

y  |  Q 

CB,  and  therefore  equal  to - ,  and  the  circumfer- 


r-r-a  c 

ences  of  circles  are  as  their  radii,  or  a  :  c  1 :  — —  :  —  x 
a +  r. 
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Crown,  or  Coronet,  in  Heraldry ,  is  ufed  for  the  repre- 
fentation  of  that  ornament,  in  the  mantling  of  an  ar¬ 
moury  ;  to  exprefs  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  who  bears  it. 
The  crown  here  is  of  more  antiquity  even  than  the  hel¬ 
met ;  and  it  was  ufed  as  a  fymbcl  of  victory  and  tri¬ 
umph. 

Crown,  among  Jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the  rofe  dia¬ 
mond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Crowns,  pearled,  or  fiowered,  thofe  with  pearls,  or  leaves 
of  fmallage,  parfley,  &c.  Such  were  anciently  almofl 
all  crowns,  even  thofe  of  fovereign  princes  :  though  they 
were  not  ufed  in  their  armours  till  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Crowns,  radiated,  or  pointed,  are  thofe  of  the  ancient  em¬ 
perors,  which  had  twelve  points  ;  reprefenting,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  the  twelve  months  of  tire  year. 

.Crown  %a/,  order  of,  an  order  of  knighthood,  which, 
fome  fay,  was  inftituted  in  802  ;  the  knights  of  which 
bore  a  crown  embroidered  with  gold,  on  a  white  robe. 
Others  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  order. 

Crown  of  colours,  in  AJdeorclogy,  certain  coloured  rings, 
which,  like  halos,  appear  about  the  body  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  but  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  at  a  lefs 
difiance  than  the  common  halos.  Thefe  crowns  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  (hews  to  be  made  by  the  fun’s  drilling  in  a  fair 
day,  or  the  moon  in  a  clear  night,  through  a  thin  cloud 
of  globules  of  water  or  hail,  all  of  the  fame  bignefs; 
and  according  as  thefe  globules  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the 
diameter  of  thefe  crowns  will  be  larger  or  fmaller ;  and 
the  more  equal  thefe  globules  are  to  each  other,  the 
more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear ;  and  the  colours 
will  be  the  more  lively. 

Crown,  in  Mafic,  a  rest  marked  by  a  reverfed  C,  with 
a  point  in  the  middle  of  it  thus  nr. 

Crown,  clerk  of  the.  SeeCLERK. 

Crown,  pleas  of  the.  See  Plea. 

Crown,  officers  of  the.  See  Officer. 

Crown -glafs,  denotes  the  finelt  fort  of  window-glafs.  See 
Glass. 

Cr  own-grafting.  See  Engrafting. 

Crown  imperial,  in  Botany.  For  the  characters,  feeFRi- 
TILL  ARIA. 

There  are  feveral  diftinft  fpecies  of  this  plant  preferved 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  all  which  make  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  appearance  ;  there  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  propagated  from  the  feeds  of  one  or 
other  of  the  fpecies,  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of 
the  tulip. 

When  they  are  thus  raifed,  the  bed  time  for  tranfplant- 
ing  their  roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  before  they  pufli 
forth  new  fibres:  or  they  may  be  taken  up  out  of  the 
ground  in  June,  after  their  green  leaves  are  decayed,  and 
kept  till  Augull,  and  then  planted  out  into  beds  of  rich 
earth,  with  fome  rotten  dung  buried  deep  in  them.  The 
moft  pleafmg  method  o(  planting  them  is  at  eight  or  ten 
feet  di fiance,  in  the  middle  of  long  flower-beds  :  a  hole 
of  fix  inches  deep  (hould  be  opened  with  a  fpade,  and 
the  root  put  into  it*  and  the  earth  put  in  with  the  hand 
upon  it,  and  all  the  (tones  picked  out,  and  the  lumps 
broke.  They  now  require  no  farther  care,  but  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  will  (hoot  up,  and  grow  fo  quick,  if  the  weather 
be  mild,  as  to  flower  in  March.  As  this  is  ufually  a 
windy  fcafoa,  it  is  proper  to  plant  (takes  in  the  earth,  to 


tye  thefe  plants  to,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down  ; 
and  it  is  a  good  caution  never  to  gather  the  flowers,  which 
much  weakens  the  roots;  they  (hould,  therefore,  always 
be  fuffered  to  die  upon  the  (talks.  The  roots  (hould  be 
removed  once  in  three  years,  and  their  off-fets  feparated, 
and  planted  in  beds. 

Crown  imperial  /hell,  in  Conchy  liology.  See  Voluta. 
Crown -rjfce,  a  court  or  office  under  the  king’s-bench,  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  crown  is  more  immediately  concerned 
in  what  is  therein  trnnfafted.  SeeCoURr  of  King s-bench. 
Though  none  of  the  officers  under  the  loid  chief-juflice 
of  the  king’s-bench  are  employed  in  fummoning  a  par¬ 
liament  ;  yet  many  of  them  have  bufinefs  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  during  the  fitting  of  the  parliament:  as  in  cafes  of 
error,  &c.  but  more  efpecially  on  trials  of  peers  ;  where¬ 
in  the  clerk  of  the  crown  is  chief  manager.  He  has  like- 
wife,  out  of  parliament,  all  indiftments  in  the  crown,  in¬ 
formations,  recognizances;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
bufinefs  runs  through  his  hands,  as  the  writings  of  all 
pleadings,  declarations,  and  other  proceedings  upon  re¬ 
cords  :  but  the  executive  part  is  left  to  his  fecondary  or 
deputy. 

C'RowN-pc/?,  in  Architcdwc,  a  port:  which  in  fome  build¬ 
ing  (lands  upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal 
ralters  ;  and  from  which  there  go  (huts  or  braces  to  the 
middle  of  each  rafter.  It  is  otherwife  called  a  king's - 
piece,  or  joggle-piece.  See  Post. 

Crown -Jcab,  in  Farriery,  a  difeafe  in  Iiorfes,  confiding  in 
a  humour  that  breaks  out  round  the  coronet,  of  a  (harp 
itching  nature,  and  attended  with  feurfinefs.  The  belt 
remedy  for  this  diforder  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
marffimallow  ointment,  and  yellow  bafilicon,  fpread  on 
tow,  and  laid  round  the  coronet. 

Crown,  right  of,  Jus  Corona,  in  Britijh  Hifiory,  de¬ 
notes  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  In  this  fenfe  the  crown ,  according  to  judge  Black- 
Hone,  is,  by  common  law  and  conftitutionai  cuftom,  he¬ 
reditary,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  fo  that  the  right 
of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed,  or  Ji« 
mitted  by  aft  of  parliament.  This  fucceffion  is  fuch 
that  the  next  heir  of  the  crown  takes  poffeffion  on  the 
death  or  demife  of  the  lad  proprietor  ;  not  by  any  jure 
divino  title,  but  that  kind  of  hereditary  right  which  owes 
its  origin  folely  to  the  founders  of  our  conftitution.  The 
fucceffion  likewife  refembles  that  of  the  heirs  to  landed 
eftates,  under  particular  exceptions  :  thus,  the  crown  de- 
feends  lineally  to  the  iffue  of  the  reigning  monarch,  as 
from  king  John  to  Richard  II.  and  to  the  firft  born  of 
the  male  iflue,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Edward  V.  who  was 
preferred  to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  elder  filter;  but  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  it  de- 
feends  to  the  female  iflue  :  thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  the  line  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  inherited  on  failure  of  the  de- 
feendants  of  Plenry  VIII.  Among  the  females,  the 
crown  defeends  to  the  eldeft  daughter  and  her  iflue,  and 
not,  like  common  inheritances,  to  all  the  daughters  at 
once  :  thus  queen  Mary,  on  her  brother’s  death,  was  the 
foie  fucceflor,  though  her  fifter  Elizabeth  was  living. 
Moreover,  the  lineal  defeendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed 
claim  as  their  anceftor  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been 
dill  living.  Thus,  Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  Black  Prince, 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  his  uncles.  On  failure  of  lineal 
defeendants,  th e  crown  is  veiled  in  the  next  collateral  re¬ 
lations  of  the  late  king,  as  if  they  are  lineally  deicended 
from  the  blood  royal,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  I.  who 
fucceeded  to  William  II.  John  to  Richard  I.  and  James  I. 
to  Elizabeth,  bring  all  derived  from  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  then  the  only  regal  (lock :  nor  is  there  any  excep¬ 
tion,  as  in  common  defeents,  to  collateral  relations  o£ 
the  half- blood.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  after  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth  afrer  Mary,  though  born  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  different  mothers. 

However  this  hereditary  right  is  by  no  means  indefea- 
fible  ;  becaufe  the  immediate  heir  has  been,  and  may  be 
excluded  by  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  this 
kingdom.  Under  this  controul,  the  crown  naturally  de¬ 
feends  either  to  the  hares  natus,  if  the  courfe  of  dei’cent 
is  unimpeached,  or  to  the  hares  fattus,  in  confequence  o£ 
a  particular  fetilement :  becaufe  the  KING  never  dies,  and 
there  can  be  no  interregnum. 

Egbert,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  was  the 
foie  monarch  of  this  kingdom.  Erom  Egbert,  to  the 
death  of  Edmund  Ironfide,  through  a  fucceffion  of  fif¬ 
teen  princes,  the  crown  defeended  regularly,  with  very 
little  deviation.  In  the  three  fucceeding  reigns,  the  fuc¬ 
ceffion  was  fufpended  by  force  ;  at  length  the  Saxon  line 
was  rellored  in  Edward  the  Confeffor,  who  indeed  was 
not  the  next  heir,  becaufe  his  brother  Edmund  Ironfide 
had  a  fon  living,  then  an  outlaw  in  Hungary.  On  his 
deceafe  Harold  II.  ufurped  the  throne,  though  the  right 
remained  in  Edgar  Atheling,  fon  of  Edward  the  Outlaw. 

At 
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At  this  time  William  the  Norman  invader!  England,  pre¬ 
tending  a  right  to  the  crown  from  a  grant  of  Edward  the 
Confeflor  ;  and  his  conqueft  transferred  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown  to  a  new  family.  From  the  Conqueror  it  de- 
fcended  to  his  fons  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  the  elded 
fon  Robert  being  kept  out  of  pofl'eflion  by  his  brethren. 
Henry  was  fucceeded  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  grandfon  of 
Willtam  I.  by  his  daughter  Adelicia,  his  elder  brother 
lheobald  waving  his  claim,  and  Matilda  or  Maud,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Edward 
the  Outlaw,  to  whom  the  fucceflion  properly  belonged, 
being  excluded  by  force.  However,  her  fori  Henry  II! 
as  heir  to  the  Conqueror,  fucceeded  Stephen,  though 
the  proper  heirs  in  the  Saxon  line  were  the  fons  of  Mal¬ 
colm  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret  the  daughter  of 
Edward  the.  Outlaw.  From  Henry  II.  the  crown  de- 
fcended  to  his  elded  fon  Richard  I.  and  cn  his  death  was 
feized  by  his  brother  John,  the  younged  fon  of  Henry, 
the  right  being  veded  in  his  nephew  Arthur.  On  the 
death  of  Arthur,  and  his  fider  Eleanor,  without  iffue, 
the  crown  properly  defcended  to  Henry  III.  the  fon  of 
John,  and  from  him,  in  an  hereditary  line  of  fix  gene¬ 
rations,  to  Richard  II.  and  this  right  of  fucceflion  was 
declared  in  parliament  by  flat.  2<;  Edw.  III.  When 
Richard  refigned  the  crown  the  right  refulted  to  the  if¬ 
fue  of  his  grandfather  Edw.  III.  and  particularly  to 
the  poflerity  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  ;  but  Henry 
duke  of  Lancafter  ufurped  the  crown  under  the  title  of 
Henry  IV.  pretending  to  be  a  fucceflor  by  right  line  of 
the  blood  royal.  Parliament,  by  flat.  7  Hen.  IV.  c. 
2.  fettled  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  in 
him  and  his  heirs.  He  was  regularly  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  and  grandfon,  Henry  V.  and  VI.  In  the  lafl  of 
thefe  reigns  the  houfe  of  York  began  to  affert  their  dor¬ 
mant  title,  and  eftablifhed  it  in  the  perfon  of  Edward  IV. 
At  his  accefiion,  the  diftinCltoti  of  a  king  dc  jure,  and  a 
king  defaClo,  firft  occurs;  and  by  flat.  1  Edw.  IV.  c.  1. 
the  three  Henries  are  ftyled  kings  in  dcde ,  and  not  of  right. 
This  king  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldefl  fon  Edward^V. 
•who  was  depofed  by  his  unnatural  uncle  Richard  III. 
under  a  pretence  of  baflardy.  During  the  tyrannical 
reign  of  Richard,  Henry  VII.  earl  of  Richmond,  af- 
lumed  the  regal  dignity,  and  his  poffeflion  was  eflab- 
lifhed  by  parliament  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign.  He 
afterwards  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  undoubted 
beirefs  of  the  Conqueror,  in  whom  the  right  of  the 
crown  was  veiled.  Henry  VIII.  fucceeded  by  indifput- 
able  hereditary  right,  and  tranfmitted  the  crown  to  his 
three  children  in  fucceflive  order;  and  flat.  25  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  12.  provides  for  the  regular  fucceflion  in  his 
defcendants.  This  ftatute  was  repealed  by  28  Elen.  VIII. 
c.  7.  by  which  Elizabeth  and  Mary  were  baltardized, 
after  the  king’s  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn.  They  were 
again  legitimated,  and  the  fucceflion  reftored  by  35 
Henry  VIII.  c.  1.  The  right  both  of  Mary  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  again  exprefly  recognized  by  parliament,  after 
their  refpe&ive  accefiion  ;  and  parliament  explicitly  af- 
ferts  its  right  of  directing  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown ,  by 
flat.  13  Eliz.  c.  r.  On  the  death  of  queen,  Elizabeth, 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  was  the  li¬ 
neal  defendant,  from  the  alliance  of  Margaret,  eldefl 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  of  York  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  him  were  united  not 
only  the  claims  of  different  competitors  fince  the  Con- 
queff,  outlikewife  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  diredt  lineal  heir  of  Malcolm,  who 
married  Margaret,  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironfide. 
Several  inftances  have  occurred,  in  this  abftradl  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  defeent  of  the  crown,  in  which  parliament 
has  interpofed  to  fix,  dirett,  and  limit  the  fucceflion  ; 
particularly,  under  Henry  IV.  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII. 
queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  to  which  we  may 
alfo  add  the  flat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  1.  which  recognizes  the 
fuceffion  as  lawfully  defeending  to  king  James. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  a  bill  of  exclusion  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  evidently  fuppofed 
that  the  evown  was  hereditary,  and  at  the  fame  time  li¬ 
able  to  the  controul  of  parliament.  This  attempt  proved 
ineffectual,  and  James  II-  fucceeded. 

However,  in  confequence  of  his  abdication  in  1688,  and 
the  declared  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  lords  and  com¬ 
mons,  reprefenting  all  eftates  of  the  people  of  the  realm, 
invited  over  William  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princefs 
Mary,  eldefl  daughter  of  king  James  II.  and  declared 
them  king  and  queen,  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of 
the  furvivor  of  them  ;  and  fettled  the  crown  on  the  iffue 
of  queen  Mary  ;  and  on  failure  of  fuch  iffue,  on  the 
princefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  her  iffue.  Stat.  1  W. 
and  M.  c.  2. 

By  flat,  iz  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  the  princefs  Sophia, 
youngeft  daughter  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  Bohemia,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  James  I.  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  proteflants,  and  married  to  none  but  proteflants, 
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were  declared  next  in  fucceffion  after  king  William,  the 
princtls  Anne,  and  their  iffue  ;  and  it  is  enaCled  that  they 
mould  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England, 
as  by  law  effabhfhed.  After  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
the  crown  defcended  to  George  I.  eldefl  fon  of  theprin- 
cets  Sophia  ;  from  him  to  George  II.  and  lafl  of  all  to 
our  prefent  fovereign  George  III.  Blackflone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  vol.  1.  chap.  3.  See  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Crow tt- wheel  of  a  watch,  is  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  or  that  which  drives  the  balance. 

Crown-uwE,  in  Fortification ,  is  an  out-work  running  into 
t  le  heni  ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  gain  feme 
bill,  or  advantageous  port,  and  cover  the  other  works  of 
the  place.  See  Tab.  Fort  fic.  fig.  21.  lit.  1 1. 

I  lie  crown-work  confifts  of  two  demi-baffions  at  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  an  entire  baflion  in  the  middle,  with 
curtins. 

American Jea -fun.  See  American,  &c. 

CKUVVISiED,  in  Farriery.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  crowned, 
when  by  a  fall,  or  other  accident,  the  knee  is  fo  hurt 
that  the  hair  falls  oft,  without  growing  again. 

Crown  fd  horn-work ,  is  a  iiorn-iw^  with  a  crown-work 
before  it. 

CROWNING,  in  Architecture,  is  underflood,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  of  any  thing  that  terminates,  or  finilhes  a  member 
or  decoration. 

I  bus,  a  corniche,  a  pediment,  a  croteria,  &c.  are  called 
crownings.  Thus,  alfo,  the  abacus  is  faid  to  crown  the 
capital  ;  and  thus  any  member  or  moulding  is  faid  to  be 
crowned ,  when  it  _  has  a  fillet  over  it  ;  and  a  niche  is 
crowned,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  capital. 

Crowning,  in  Sea-Language ,  denotes  the  finifhing part  of 
a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  performed  by 
interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different  flrands  artfully 
amongft  each  other,  fo  as  that  they  may  not  become 
loofened  or  untwifted.  They  are  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of 
(toppers. 

C*OWTH,  or  Cruth,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  (fee  Tab. 
Mafic,  fig.  3.I  refernbling  a  violin,  formerly  in  common 
ufe  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  as  a  tenor  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  harp.  It  has  fix  firings,  fupported  by  a 
flat  bridge,  placed  obliquely  to  the  fides,  and  is  played 
on  with  a  bow.  Two  or  three  of  the  lower  firings  are 
often  ftruck  with  the  thumb,  and  ferve  as  a  bafe  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  notes  founded  with  the  bow.  A  A  re- 
prefents  the  apertures  for  the  hand  ;  B  B  the  firings  con¬ 
duced  under  the  end  board  ;  C  C  the  pegs,  and  dd  the 
found  holes.  The  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon 
and  oCavo  of  G,  the  fourth  and  third  the  fame  of  C,  and 
the  fecond  and  firft  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth  to  the 
firft. 

This  inftrument  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales  ;  fince  a  figure 
of  it  has  been  lately  difeovered  among  the  outfide  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  abbey  church  of  Melrofs  in  Scotland,  built 
about  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

From  the  name  crowth  is  derived  crowtber,  a  crowder ,  as 
a  common  fidler  is  now  called.  The  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
menc  is  almofl  loft.  Hawkins’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii. 
p.  273*  -The  Welch  had  alfo  a  three-ftriuged  crowth, 
which  was  the  ancient  bafe-viol. 

CROZIERED  abbots.  See  Abbot. 

CRUCIAL  incifion,  in  Chirurgery ,  an  incifion,  or  cut,  into 
fome  flefhy  parts,  in  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCIAN,  in  Ichthyology,  the  cyprinus  carnffius  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  is  common  in  many  of  the  fifh-ponds  about  Lon¬ 
don,  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  England,  though 
probably  not  a  native  fifh.  The  meat  of  it  is  coarfe,  and 
little  efteemed.  For  the  characters,  fee  Carassius. 

CRUCIANELLA,  in  Botany,  agenusof  th z  tetrandria  mo- 
nogynia  clafs  ;  petty  madder.  Its  characters  are  thefe  :  the 
flower  hath  one  petal,  with  a  flender  cylindrical  tube, 
longer  than  the  empalement,  cut  into  four  parts  at  the 
brim  ;  it  hath  four  flamina  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  ;  it  has  a  compreffed  germen  fituated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  which  afterward  becomes  two  twin  capfules, 
each  containing  one  oblong  feed.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies,  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

CRUCIATA.  Se  e  C Ross- w;or/. 

CRUCIBLE,  in  Chcmiftry ,  &c.  a  little  veffel,  ordinarily  of 
earth,  fometimes  of  iron,  without  any  handle  ;  wherein 
chemifts,  coiners,  goldfmiths,  glaziers,  and  other  arti¬ 
ficers,  ufe  to  melt  and  calcine  gold,  filver,  or  other  me¬ 
tals,  whereon  they  work, 

fhe  word  is  formed  from  the  French  creufet,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame.  Du-Cange  derives  this  farther  from 
crufehnum  ;  which,  in  the  lower  Latin,  fignifies  a  little 
drinking  veffel. 

Earthen  crucibles  are  made  of  potters  clay,  with  (tone  pot- 
Iherds  pounded  and  lifted  :  they  are  of  various  fizes,  but 
genet  ally  of  the  fame  form,  which  refembles  that  of 
an  inverted  cone,  or  pyramid.  Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed 
»  •  in 
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in  coinage,  as  being  the  only  ones  in  which  gold  will 
melt  kindly.  Iron  crucibles  are  in  form  of  little  buckets 
without  handles,  made  of  iron,  well  forged  and  ham¬ 
mered  ;  in  thefe  they  melt  filver,  copper,  &c. 

There  are  earthen  crucibles  that  hold  from  800  to  24  or 
2500  ounces  ;  but  thofe  ordinarily  ufed  are  but  of  800. 
The  iron  ones  are  larger  ;  fome  holding  10,000  ounces  : 
thefe  are  not  taken  off  the  furnaces  when  the  plates  are 
to  be  run,  but  the  metal  is  laded  out  with  an  iron  ladle. 

It  is  a  rule,  never  to  put  as  much  metal  in  the  crucible  as  it 
will  hold.  _ 

The  crucibles  ufed  by  goldfmiths  and  founders,  are  like 
thofe  ufed  in  coinage;  thofe  of  chemifts,  &c.  are  of 
all  fizes,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  me¬ 
tal  to  be  put  in  them. 

Thefe  vefl'els,  fo  much  ufed  by  affayers,  Sec.  are  belt 
made  of  a  pure  and  well-wafhed  clay,  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  pureft  fand,  powder  of  flint,  or  the  powder  of 
other  broken  crucibles ,  which  have  already  luftained  a 
great  fire,  and  are  very  clear.  They  are  formed,  in 
wooden,  or  brafs  moulds,  divided  longitudinally,  into 
two  parts,  and  to  be  disjoined  or  put  together  again  at 
pleafure  ;  for  this  purpofe  alfo  a  broad  iron  ring  is  adapted 
to  the  outfide  of  the  mould,  in  fuch  manner,,  that  the 
two  Tides  are  kept  firmly  together  while  this  ring  is  on, 
and  fall  afunder  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  ofF.  I  his  mould, 
however,  gives  only  the  outer  fhape  of  the  crucible  ;  its 
cavity  mult  be  made  by  a  peftle,  or  other  fuch  inltru. 

ment.  , 

When  thefe  veffels  are  to  be  made,  the  ring  is  put  upon 
the  mould  and  the  whole  fet  upon  a  ftrong  lupport  . 
then  the  cavity  of  the  mould  is  to  be  filled  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  ftiff;  this  is  to  be  prefled  down  firft  with  the 
fingers,  or  with  a  flick,  making  a  hollow  in  the  middle, 
and  leaving  the  edges  of  the  matter  above  the  fides  of  the 
mould  ;  then  apply  to  this  hollow  the  pellle,  rubbed 
over  with  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  drive  it  in  with  feveral 
ftrong  ftrokes  of  a  mallet  :  then  take  away  the  peftle, 
and,  taking  the  ring  from  off  the  mould,  the  crucible  is 
taken  out  perfect,  and  finilhed,  and  is  to  be  dried,  and 
baked  in  a  potter’s  kiln.  S  eeTab.  of  Chemiflry,'^0  25. 
If,  from  the  too  great  moifture  of  the  matter,  when  put 
into  the  mould,  or  from  any  inequalities  or  roughneffes 
in  the  mould,  the  crucible  will  not  readily  feparate  from 
its  fides,  as  foon  as  made,  place  the  mould  in  a  dry, 
warm  place,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  veffel  will,  after 
that,  come  out  eafily. 

In  making  thefe  veffels,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
matter  muft  always  be  put  at  once  into  the  mould  ;  for  if 
you  add  to  the  matter  once  comprefied,  a  new  lump  of 
the  fame,  it  will  not  cohere  with  the  firft.  If  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  put  into  the  mould  in  fmall  mafi'es,  not  moulded 
thoroughly  together  firft  by  handling,  thefe  never  co¬ 
here  ;  but  the  veffel,  when  finilhed,  will  be  full  of 
chinks  and  pores,  which,  though  not  to  be  difcovered 
either  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  found  of  the  vefi'el  when 
flruck,  yet  let  the  falts  in  fufion  pafs  through  them. 

If  thefe  vefl'els  are  not  made  with  a  large  bottom,  the 
concave  mould  muft  not  be  greafed  ;  for  if  it  be,  the 
veffel  comes  out  of  it  with  the  peftle,  and  flicks  fo. 
firmly  to  it,  as  not  to  be  got  off  without  breaking.  Cra¬ 
mer,  Art.  of  Aff.  p.  66. 

Others  order  a  large  piece  of  chalk  to  be  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  crucible ,  and  boiled  in  linfeed-oil  for  twenty- 
four  hours  :  this,  when  dry,  they  ufe  as  a  crucible. 

Mr.  Scheffer  fays,  that  crucibles  maybe  made  much  more 
durable  and  folid,  by  fteeping  them  for  a  few  days  in 
linfeed-oil,  and  ftrewing  powdered  borax  on  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  dried.  Mem.  Sued.  1 752- 
On  the  method  of  preparing  crucibles ,  fo  as  to  (land  ful - 
phureous  mixtures,  &c.  fee  Lewis’s  Commercium  P. 
Technic,  p.  156. 

Black  lead  crucibles  are  preferred  for  melting  of  gold, 
becaufe  very  fmooth,  and  lefs  apt  to  retain  the  particles 
of  this  coftly  metal  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  lefs  liable  to  crack, 
fo  that  they  may  be  ufed  for  feveral  fufions,  and  with 
lefs  precaution.  Ibid.  p.  67. 

The  bell  crucibles  for  fuftaining  the  action  of  violent  fire, 
and  of  chemical  folvents,  are  prepared  of  good  baked 
clay  ;  but  as  thefe  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  fudden  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat  or  cold,  another  fort  is  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  refra£lory  clay,  with  two  parts  of  fand,  of  a 
middling  finenefs  ;  and  the  addition  of  fand  makes  the 
clay  leaner,  and  prevents  its  cracking  whilft  it  dries,  and 
likewife  preferves  it  from  becoming  too  compa£l,  by  be¬ 
ing  baked.  Thefe  are  better  adapted  to  contain  metals 
in  fufion,  and  lefs  fubje£l  to  break  than  thofe  made  of 
pure  clay.  The  beft  of  this  kind  are  brought  from  Hefl'e 
in  Germany.  Crucibles  that  are  defigned  for  containing 
glafs,  and  vitrifying  matters  for  a  long  time  in  fufion, 
ihould  have' no  mixture  of  fand,  flints,  and  vitrifiable 
earths,  becaufe  they  are  a£ted  upon  by  the  vitreous  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  crucibles  are  foon  penetrated  and  melted. 
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For  this  purpofe  the  powder  of  baked  clay  fhould  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  fand  ;  and  thus  pots  are  prepared 
for  glafs-houfes  which  will  bear  a  violent  and  conftant 
fire  for  feveral  months.  Of  this  kind  are  the  crucibles 
which  are  made  in  France.  Every  laboratory,  then, 
fhould  be  furnifhed  with  crucibles  of  different  kinds  ;  Pa¬ 
ris  crucibles  for  a  more  gentle  fire  ;  thofe  of  Heffe  for  a 
more  violent  heat ;  and  thofe  of  baked  clay  for  vitre.cent 
matters,  and  penetrating  fluxes.  Pott’s  Differtation  on 
Chemical  Veffels.  See  Pottery. 

CRUCICOLiE,  q.  d.  worjhipers  of  the  crofs,  a  defignation 
given  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  by  the  heathens. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs,  whereon  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  is 
faftened  in  effigy  ;  much  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  in  their 
churches,  and  other  places  to  recognize  the  paflion  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  dire£l  their  prayers  to. 

There  are  fome  chapters  wherein  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  firft 
canon,  and  the  income  of  the  canonry  goes  to  the  fub- 
fi Hence  of  the  crucifix.  . 

CRUCIFIXION,  an  ancient  form  of  execution,  by  fait- 
ening  the  criminal  to  an  eredfted  cross. 

CRUCIFORM  flowers.  See  Flower. 

Cruciform  hyperbola.  See  Curves. 

CRUCIS  experimentum.  See  Experimentum. 

CRUDE,  fomething  that  has  not  paffed  the  fire,  or  has  not 
had  the  degree  of  conco£tion,  i.  e.  of  heat,  requifite  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  eating,  or  fome  other  ufe. 

Crude ,  or  raw  fiik,  is  that  which  has  not  been  put  in 
boiling  water,  to  unwind  it  from  off  the  cod  ;  nor  boiled 
in  water  and  foap,  to  fit  it  for  dying. 

Crude flugar.  See  Sugar. 

Crude  antimony,  is  that  which  comes  immediately  from  the 
mines,  without  any  preparation,  except  once  melting. 

Crude  humours,  in  Medicine,  are  thofe  which  want  that 
preparation  and  elaboration  which  they  ordinarily  re* 
ceive  from  a  thorough  digeftion. 

The  retainers  to  the  do£lrine  of  trituration  hold,  that  the 
crudity  of  the  humours  only  confifts  in  this;  that  they 
are  not  broken  and  comminuted  fo  much  as  they  fhould 
be  by  the  ordinary  a£lion  of  the  ftomach. 

CRUDITY,  fometimes  denotes  that  date  of  a  difeafe, 
wherein  the  morbific  matter  is  of  fuch  bulk,  figure,  co- 
hefion,  mobility,  or  ina&ivity,  as  creates  or  increaks 
the  disease. 

The  crudity  is  difcovered,  1.  From  the  difeafe  continuing 
its  degree  of  ftrength,  or  increafing.  2.  From  a  conti* 
nual  increafe  of  fymptoms.  3.  From  a  disorderly  exer- 
cifeof  the  fun£lions.  4-  Rut  chiefly  from  a  fault  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  humours  ;  both  thofe  ftill  cir-, 
culating,  and  thofe  fecreted  ;  as  of  fweat,  tears,  mucus 
of  the  nofe,  faliva,  fputum,  the  bile,  urine,  ichor,  pus, 
blood,  menfes,  lochia,  milk,  aphthae,  &c. 

That  ftate  of  the  difeafe  wherein  the  crude  matter  is 
changed,  and  rendered  lefs  peccant,  and  laudable,  is 
called  digeftion,  concoftion,  or  maturation. 

CRUISE,  from  the  German  kruifs,  a-crofs ,  fignifies  to  crofs 
to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a  certain  fpace  of 
the  fea,  called  the  eruiflng  latitudes,  in  quell  of  veflels,  or 
fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  Navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war,  made  ufe 
of  to  and  fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elfewhere,  to  fecure 
our  merchant-lhips  and  veffels,  from  the  enemy’s  fmall 
frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  generally  fuch  as  fail 
well,  and  are  commonly  well  manned  :  and,  indeed,  the 
fafety  of  the  trade  in  the  Channel,  and  up  and  down  the 
foundings,  and  other  places,  abfolutely  requires  the  con* 
ftant  keeping  out  of  fuch  (hips  at  fea. 

CRUMENA,  from  «p ipaa,  pendeo,  I  hang,  in  Zoology,  the 
name  given  by  Cardan,  and  fome  others,  to  the  purfe, 
or  pouch,  which  the  opossum  has  under  its  belly,  and 
into  which  it  receives  the  young  in  time  of  danger. 
Scaliger,  fuppofing  there  might  be  other  animals,  as  well 
as  the  opoffum,  to  which  nature  might  have  given  this 
fort  of  pouch,  has  ereEled  a  generical  diftinaion,  under 
the  name  of  animaliacrumentqia  ;  but  the  opoffum  is  the 
only  fpecies  yet  known  to  belong  to  this  genus,  ft  he 
only  inllance  that  naturalifts  feem  to  afford  us  of  a  like 
provifion  of  nature  for  the  care  of  the  young,  is  what  is 
related  of  fome  of  the  fifh  kind.  Oppian,  in  his  Hali- 
eutics,  mentions  this  property  of  receiving  the  young 
into  the  body,  in  time  of  danger,  to  be  in  the  dog-fifh, 
and  in  the  fquatina,  and  fome  others  ;  and  fvfon  ob- 
ferves,  that,  in  the  anatomy  of  a  female  dog-filh,  he  law 
two  flits  under  the  belly,  ciofsd  up  in  their  natural  ftate, 
but  eafily  diftenfible,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
young  filh  ;  and  that  thefe  went  not  into  the  womb,  nor 
any  other  peculiar  part,  but  only  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

rfhe  account  given  by  Oppian  is,  that,  in  time  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  a  ftorm,  or  from  any  fifh  of  prey  purfuing  the 
young  fry,  they  go  into  their  parent’s  belly.  If  there¬ 
fore,  after  this  account  of  Tyfon’s,  any  young  fifh  fhould 
ever  be  found  loofe  in  the  cavity  of  the  mother’s  belly, 

<  ft 
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5*  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  paflage  in  Oppian,  which 
has  heen  fo  much  difputed.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  239.  p. 
s  20. 

CRUMENTATA,  a  term  ufed  by  Julius  Scaliger  to  ex- 
prels  fuch  animals  as  have  a  pouch,  or  bag  under  their 
belly,  into  which  young  ones  may  be  received  in  time  of 
danger.  See  Opossum. 

CRUOR,  from  #p uo$,  cold ,  according  to  Ainfwortb,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  XP0C{>  colour,  a  term  ufed  by  aatomifls  for  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  ;  in  contradiftinftion  to  the 
limpid  or  ferous  part. 

Some  authors,  as  Dr.  Keill  and  Dr.  Woodward,  fup- 
pofe  thefe  globules  replete  with  an  elaflic  aura,  or  air; 
and  on  this  principle  account  forfomeof  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  ceconomy  ;  particularly  mufcular  motion, 
&c.  But  Dr.  Jurin  has  overturned  that  fuppofition. 

Van  Helmont  ufcs  the  word  cruor  for  the  blood  in  the 
veins  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
which  he  calls  fanguis.  See  Blood. 

CRUPEZIA,  in  Antiquity ,  wooden  flioes,  or  clogs,  worn 
by  the  mesochor i. 

C1UJP1NA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  call 
the  carduus  Jlcliatus,  or  ftar-thitlle. 

CRUPPER,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  hind  part  of  a  horfe, 
comprehended  between  the  place  of  the  faddle  and  the 
tail. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  crouppc ,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame.  It  denotes  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put 
under  a  horfe's  tail,  and  fixed  to  the  faddle,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  thrown  forward. 

CRURA  clhondis,  in  Anatomy.  Between  the  corpora  nervofa 
of  the  clitoris ,  runs  a  /upturn,  or  membranous  partition, 
from  the  glans  to  its  divarication  at  the  os  pubis ;  dividing 
the  clitoris  into  two  parts,  called  the  crura  of  the  clitoris. 
See  Bab.  Anatomy  (Splancb.)  fig.  13.  lit.  h  b. 

Thefe  are  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  trunk  of 
the  clito'is  itfelf. 

Crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  two  of  the  four  roots 
whence  the  medulla  oblongata  fprings,  in  the  brain. 

The  crura  are  the  larger  roots  ;  the  two  fmaller  are  called 
teduncu/i. 

j 

CRURvEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  arifing  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  thigh-bone,  between  the  lefTer  and  great  tro¬ 
chanter,  and  lying  clofe  upon  the  bone,  joins  its  tendon 
with  three  others,  which  altogether  make  one  broad 
tendon,  that  pafies  over  the  patella,  and  is  infeited  into 
the  little  tuberofify  on  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  ti¬ 
bia.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  leg.  See  Tab.  Anatomy , 
(Myol.)  fig.  a.  n.  40. 

It  is  called  crurcsus ,  as  being  faftened  to  the  thigh-bone  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  b/achiaus  to  the  arm. 

CPcURAL,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  t|ie  large  artery 
and  vein  of  the  thigh. 

The  crural  artery  arifes  from  the  iliac  artery  ;  or  rather, 
it  is  the  iliac  itfelf,  under  another  name  ;  being  called 
crural ,  from  the  place  of  its  entrance  into  the  thigh.  See 
Tab.  Anatomy  (Angeiol.)  fig.  I.  n.  69. 

It  conveys  blood  through  all  the  part,  by  means  of  a 
great  number  of  branches  difl'eminated  through  its  fub- 
Itance. 

The  crural  vein  is  the  produ&ion  of  the  external  iliac 
vein,  and  is  formed  of  fix  other  veins,  viz.  the  great  and 
little  jaatica,  the  mufetilofa ,  the  poplitea,  the  Jural ?  and  the 
faphena. 

Crural  nerves.  See  Nerve. 

CRUS,  among  Anatomijls,  denotes  all  that  part  of  the  body 
which  reaches  from  the  buttocks  to  the  toes;  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term,  fignifying  bran,  or  what  re¬ 
mains  of  meal  after  the  flour  has  been  fifted  out.  It  is 
only  in  ule  among  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy 
called  Della  Crufica,  eftablifhed  at  Florence,  for  purifying 
and  perfe&ing  the  Tufcan  language. 

The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office,  and  the  end 
propoled  by  it,  which  is  to  refine  the  language,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  feparate  it  from  the  bran.  Accordingly,  its 
device  is  a  fieve,  and  its  motto,  11  piu  bel  fior  ne  toglie ; 
that  is,  It  gathers  the  fmcjl  flour  thereof. 

In  the  hall  or  apartment  where  the  academy  me.ets,  M. 
Monconis  informs  us,  every  thing  bears  allufiop  to  the 
name  and  device:  the  feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker’s  baf- 
ket;  their  backs  like  a  fhovel  for  moving  of  corn  ;  the 
cufhions  of  grey  fattin  in  form  of  facks,  or  wallets ;  and 
the  branches  where  the  lights  are  placed,  likewife  re- 
femble  facks. 

The  vocabulary  Della  Crufica  is  an  excellent  Italian  dic¬ 
tionary,  compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  laftea,  Achor ,  in  Surgery,  fignifies  a  cruft  of 
fcabby  ulcers,  apt  to  affe£t  the  faces  of  children.  The 
cure  of  it  depends  principally  on  regulating  the  diet  of 
2he  nurfe,  and  giving  her  gentle  purges,  and  fweetening 
Vol.  f.  b}°  86.  ‘ 
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powders ;  the  infant  ought  alfo  to  take  at  times  a  few! 
gentle  dofes  of  phyfic,  and,  in  the  intervals,  between; 
t  e  puiges,  to  take  powders  of  crude,  or  diaphoretic  an-, 
timony,  with  flour  of  brimftone,  and  crabs  claws,  and 
other  of  thp  teftaceous  powders,  When  this  method 
has  been  purfued  for  fome  time,  the  parts  may  be 
anointed  with  cream,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  chalk,  or 
cerufe,  mixed  in  it,  or  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  eggs, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  bricks.  Ointments  of 
mercury,  or  fulphur,  are  very  dangerpus  in  the  begin- 

-  mug  of  this  diforder,  or  to  weakly  infants;  and  when 
fuch  have  been  ufed  by  ignorant  perfons,  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  to  be  taken,  is  the  endeavouring  to  throw  out  the 
humour  again  by  fudorifics.  Hcifter’s  Surgery,  p.  269. 

Crusta  vilioja,  in  Anatomy,  the  fourth  tunic  or  coat  of 
the  stomach. 

On  the  inner  furface  of  the  coat  are  feen  innumerable 
y  Hi,  or  fibrillae,  lifing  everywhere  perpendicularly  from 
it ;  which  fome  will  have  to  lerve  for  nothing  but  a  de- 
fenfative  to  the  ftomach,  to  preferve  it  from  acrimonious 
humours  :  but  Dr.  Drake  rather  takes  them  to  be  excre¬ 
tory  du£!s  to  the  fubjacent  glands  ;  which  fome  authors 
would  have  to  be  that  now  exploded  thing  a  parenchyma  ; 
but  which  are,  indeed,  the  organs  by  which  molt  of  that 
humour  which  is  difeharged  into  the  ftomach,  is  fepa- 
rated;  and  thefe  villi  the  immediate  channels  through 
which  it  is  conveyed.  ^ 

CRy SX A C.EOUS  fifi),  in  Natural  Hifiory,  are  thofe  co-. 
vered  with  fhells,  confiding  of  feveral  pieces  or  feales  ; 
as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  See  Squil^a. 

There  are  uiually  fofter  than  the  fhells  of  the  teftaceous  '< 
kind,  which  confift  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  ufually  much 
thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  former  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  oyfter,  feallop,  cockle,  See.  See  Testaceous  ani-. 
maly. 

Dr.  Woodward  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  that  of 
all  the  fhells  found  in  beds  of  ail  the  different  matters 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  crufia -. 
ceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  thefe  being 
much  lighter  than  the  reft,  muft  have  floated  on  the 
furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when  all  the  ftrata 

^  were  formed  ;  and  there  have  corrupted  and  perifhed. 

CRUSiULA,  in  Medical  Writers,  the  fame  as  ecchymoma, 
in  the  eye,  being  a  defeent  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  tunica  conjunfiiva,  occafioned  by  a  wound,  ftroke, 

&C.  ’  '  a 

CRUX  herrings.  See  Herring, 

CRUYSHAGE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  of  the 
{hark  kind,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  ftrange  fifii,  the 
zygaena,  but  much  lefs  monftrous,  its  head  being  only  tri¬ 
angular,  or  fomething  like  the  figure  of  a  heart,  whence 
Will  ugh  by  has  named  it  zygana  ajfinis  capite  triangulo. 
The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  are  placed  as  in  the  zy- 
gaena,  at  the  fides  of  the  head :  the  mouth  is  fmall  and 
triangular,  and  placed  a  vaft  way  below  the  end  of  the 
nofe,  and  is  furnifhed  with  three  rows  of  very  fmall 
teeth. 

CRUZADO,  or  Croisade,  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  '  '  ’  1 

Cruzado,  or  Crusade,  in  (commerce,  is  a  Portuguefe 
coin,  ftruck  under  Alphonius  V.  about  the  year  1437, 
at  the  time  when  pope  Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for 
a  croifade  againft  the  infidels.  See  Coin. 

It  had  its  name  from  a  crofs,  which  it  bears  on  one  fide  ; 
the  arms  of  Portugal  being  on  the  other. 

CRUZITA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  digynia 
clafs,  with  a  four-leaved  calyx,  corolla,  and  a  fingle 
feed. 

CRY.  See  Hue,  Clamor,  Haro,  &c. 

CRYMODES,  from  xpuo;,  cold ,  in  Medical  Writers,  a  cold, 
fhivering  fever,  but  often  accompanied  with  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  inner  parts. 

CRYPTA,  a  fubterrarieous  cell,  or  vault ;  efpecially  un¬ 
der  a  church  for  the  interment  of  particular  families,  or 
perfons. 

S.  Ciampini,  deferibing  the  outfide  of  the  Vatican, 
fpeaks  pf  the  crypta  of  St-  Andrew,  St.  Paul,  Sec. 

The  word  is  formed  of  abfdondo,  1  hide whence 

xfwfijj  crypta. 

Vitruvius  ufes  the  word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  building, 
anfwering  nearly  to  our  cellar  ;  Juvepal,  for  a  cloaca. 
Henpe  crypta-porticus,  a  fubterraneous  place,  arched,  or 
vaulted  ;  ufed  as  an  under-work,  or  panage,  in  old  walls. 
The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry  of  a 
grotto. 

Crypta  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers,  for 
a  chapel,  or  oratory  under-ground. 

Crypt  a,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to  glands 
fituated  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands  of  the 
in  te  (lines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  in  Botany,  a  clafs  of  plants  whofi; 

jt2  E  flowery 
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flowers  are  either  wholly  invifible,  or  fcarce  difcermble 

The  word  is  formed  of  Kpoorro;,  hidden ,  and  farg 

riaze  Thefe  are  a  clafs  of  plants  whofe  fruftification  is 
concealed,  and  under  it  are  comprehended  thofe  plants 
which  either  flower,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  within  the 
fruit,  or  have  the  organs  of  their  fructification  fo  mi¬ 
nute  as  to  efcape  our  obfervation.  This  clafs  compre¬ 
hends  four  orders,  viz.  the  /slices,  or  ferns,  the  muja, 
or  mofles,  the  alga,  ox  fags,  and  the  fungt,  or  msfhropm. 

See  Tab.  I.  of  Botany,  Ctyplogarma ;  and  dab.,  if.  bslices, 

See.  .  .  ■  . 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fecret  writing,  or  writing 

in  cipher.  See  Deciphering. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  stpuTna,  1  hide,  and  ypapu, 

I  dejeribe.  ,  .  , 

CRYSTALS,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  are  defined  to  be  hard, 
pellucid,  and  naturally  colourlefs  bodies,  of  regularly  an¬ 
gular  figures,  compofed  of  fimple  not  filamentous  plates, 
not  flexile  nor  elaftic,  giving  fire  with  heel,  not  tor¬ 
menting  in  acid  menftrua,  and  calcining  in  a  itrong  hre. 
They  pofi'efs  the  general  properties  of  the  earths  called 
verifiable.  Moft  of  the  coloured  tryflals  are  fufible  by  a 
violent  fire  ;  and  probably  derive  both  their  colour  and 
fufibility  from  their  metallic  fubftances.  _ 

The  word  comes  from  up vrtx.pM>,  glacies ,  formed  ol 
tpv'®’,  frigus ,  and  rsww,  concrefco  \  becaufe  of  its  reiem- 

blingice.  .  ,  , 

The  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  cryfal.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  hardened  petrified  wa¬ 
ter,  which  was  the  popular  opinion  of  thofe  days  ;  but 
experience  has  {hewn  us  the  contrary  •,  for  by  a  chemical 
analyfis,  inftead  of  refolving  into  water,  it  yields  nothing 

but  a  calx,  earth,  and  falts.  .  . 

For  the  places  where  it  is  found,  Pliny  adds,  that  he  has 
feen  it  dug  from  off  the  higheft  and  roughed:  rocks  ot 
the  Alps;  whence,  doubtlefs,  its  name  of  rock-cryjtal. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  found  in  brooks  and  rivers,  but  not 
formed  there  ;  only  wafhed  down  thither  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  the  violent  rains. 

Several  mountains  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  Alia,  produce 
rock-cryfial.  If  we  may  believe  the  French  relation  o 
Madagafcar,  that  ifland  yields  more  than  all  the  world 

befide.  „  ,  r 

Its  perfeftion  confifts  in  its  luflre  and  tranfparency , 

that  with  draws,  dult,  clouds,  &c.  is  little  valued. 

This  clafs  of  bodies  is  arranged  into  three  dutinct  orders, 
and  under  thofe  into  nine  genera. 

Of  the  firf  order ,  are  the  perfeft  columnar  cryftals with 
double  pyramids,  compofed  of  eighteen  planes,  in  an 
hexangular  column,  terminated  Jay  an  hexangular  pyra¬ 
mid  at  each  end.  See  Tab.  Fojfls ,  Clafs  3. 

Of  the  fecond  order,  are  the  perfeft  cry/lals,  with  double 
pyramids,  and  without  a  column,  Thefe  are  compofed 
either  of  twelve  or  fixteen  planes,  in  two  hexangu¬ 
lar  pyramids,  joined  clofely  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the 

intervention  of  any  column.  .  ,  .  , 

Of  the  third  order,  are  the  imperfeft  cryfals,  with  Angle 
pyramids.  Thefe  are  tryflals  pi  the  common  kind,  and 
are  compofed  either  of  ten  or  twelve  planes,  in  an 
hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affixed  irregularly  at 
one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  terminated  at  the  other 
by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  pyramid.  There  are 

feveral  genera  in  each  order.  >  .  .  . 

Adding  to  thefe  regular  genera  the  accidental  varieties  oi 
tryflals,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  metaline  particles, 
influencing  their  ffiape  as  well  as  colour;  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  thofe  impregnated  with  lead,  iron, 
and  tin ;  the  firft  cubic,  the  fecond  rhomboidal,  and  the 
laft  quadrilateral  pyramids,  without  columns ;  we  have 
the  whole  feries  of  the  figured  cryfals:  the  firft  of  thefe 
are  called  molybdiay  the  fecond  Jideriay  and  the  third  caj~ 
fteria,  Befide  all  thefe,  cryfal  is  alfo  fometimes  found 
in  a  pebble-like  form,  which  is  an  accidental  variety, 
like  thofe  in  the  cryftallizations  of  falts,  where  many 
concretions  entirely  want  their  naturally  angular  foim. 
It  is  cut,  or  engraved,  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame 
inftruments,  and  by  the  fame  workmen,  as  diamonds. 
See  Diatreta. 

The  origin  and  formation  of  cryfals,  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  them,  deferve  a  very  nice  enquiry,  fince  many 
of  the  more  compound  foffile  bodies  are  principally  com¬ 
pofed  either  of  cryfal,  or  fpar,  a  body  in  many  things 
refembling  it  ;  and  the  afeertaining  the  great  queftion, 
•whether  it  was  all  formed  a,t  one  time,  and  that  long 
fince,  or  does  continue  to  'be  formed  at  this  day,  will  fo 
far  alfo  afeertain  the  time  of  the  coalefcence  of  thofe 
ether  bodies,  of  which  it  is  the  bafis. 

The  original  coalefcence  and  formation  of  thofe  bodies  ol 
which  fpar  is  the  bafis,  we  well  know  may  have  been 
but  of  yefterday,  fince  we  have  evident  proofs,  that  fpar 
is  concreting  to  this  day,  and  that  fparry  bodies  are  form¬ 


ing  every  moment.  This  is  evident  from  the  fpatrj 
stalactite  in  the  arches  of  modern  buildings,  par- 
ticularly  in  one  fo  lately  built  as  the  new  bridge  at  Weft- 
minfter,  the  roofs  of  the  arches  of  which  were  fillec, 
with  thefe  fpars  within  a  year  after  the  arches  were 
built;  and  there  are  evident  proofs,  that  fpars  are  not 
made  of  matter  endued  from  the  (lone,  fince  brick, 
arches  equally  abound  with  them  ;  and  the  brick  vault 
which  fupports  part  of  the  grand  terrace  at  Wind  for, 
has  been  fo  full  of  them,  that  there  was  not  room  to 

walk.  .  . 

From  thefe  obfervations,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  fparry  mcrul- 
tations  round  vegetable,  and  other  bodies  in  Iprings,  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  our  tea-kettles,  which  are  all  incrulted 
with  it,  we  have  evident  proof,  that  fparry  bodies  are 
formed  to  this  day,  but  we  have  no  fuch  clear  evidence 
of  the  prefent  growth  of  cryfal. 

The  fubjeft  of  enquiry,  therefore,  may  he  reduced  to  a 
narrow  compafs;  and  all  that  experiments  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  is,  1.  Whether  cryfal  or  fpar  are  at  this  time  found 
fufpended  in  water,  in  imperceptible  particles,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  not ;  and,  2-  If  they  are  thus  fufpende  > 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  capable  of  being  railed  111 

vapours.  «  , 

The  fubftance  encrufting  tea-kettles,  Sec.  is  round  to  be 
a  genuine  fpar,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  or 
earth,  and  is  wholly  the  fame  with  the  encruftations  on 
vegetables  in  fprings,  Sec.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  proo 
of  fpar  and  earth  being  fufpended  in  common  water,  but 
none  of  cryfal.  This  was  alone  to  be  determined  y  re 
peated  and  cautious  diftillations.  In  diftilhng  the  water 
of  the  fame  fpring,  with  different  degrees  of  fire,  a  dil- 
ferent  quantity  of  matter  was  found  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel-  It  appeared  hence,  that  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  a  great  part  of  the  matter  had  been  railed 
in  vapour,  and  the  remainder,  on  trial,  always  proved 
to  be  only  fpar  and  earth.  Here  were,  therefore,  both  the 
queftions  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  in  regard  to  fpar, 
viz.  that  it  is  continually  fufpended  in  water,  and  may 
be  raifed  in  vapour.  The  water  of  thefe  diftillations  e- 
ing  returned  into  the  cucurbit,  and  rediftilled,  leaves  a 
fecond  fediment  in  fmall  quantity,  and  of  a  whiter  co¬ 
lour.  T  his  being  examined  according  to  the  known  laws 
of  foffils,  proves  to  be  part  fpar,  and  part  cryfal,  an  un- 
diffolved  powder  remaining  from  it,  after  pouring  04 
aqua  fortis  to  take  up  the  fpar;  and  this,  in  all  tefts,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  true  and  perfectly  pure  cryfal.  A  third  dis¬ 
tillation  of  the  fame  water,  produced  not  the  leaf!  refi- 
duum.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  cryfal  as  well 
as  fpar,  is  continually  fufpended  in  water,  and  may  be 
raifed  in  vapour,  and  feparated  by  no  other  agent  than 
heat.  And  hence  the  conclufion  is  plain,  that  cryflalline 
as  well  as  fparry  bodies  may  be,  and  doubtlefs,  are  con¬ 
tinually  formed  in  the  earth  to  this  day.  Hills  Hilt,  of 
Foffils,  p.  157. 

Crfals  are  probably  formed  by  the  acceffion  of  cryftahne 
or  faline  particles,  which  are  diffufed  through  the  whole 
globe,  and  mixed  in  fome  degree  with  moft  ftrata  . 
thefe  panicles  being  gradually  carried  along  by  the  moif- 
ture  or  vapours  which  foak  through  the  pores,  till  they 
come  to  fome  cavity,  where  their  progreis  is  obftrufted, 
and  they  colleft  together  in  drops,  and,  by  their  mutual 
attraftion,  form  cryftalline  bodies.  By  the  acceflion  of 
more  particles,  their  pores  are  diminifhed,  and  they 
gradually  increafe  in  tranfparency;  agreeably  to  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  tranfparency  of 
bodies  is  occafioned  by  the  minutenefs  of  their  pores, 
and  their  opacity  by  the  laigenefs  of  the  pores.  Fhil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  61. 

Having  thus  from  experiments  gone  through  the  hiftory 
of  what  may  be  the  origin  of  many  of  the  cryftaline  bo¬ 
dies  we  daily  meet  with,  it  remains  to  fay  fomething  of 
their  form. 

The  perfeft  regularity  of  the  figures  or  cryfals ,  cannot 
but  be  the  effeft  of  fonae  fixed,  permanent,  and  inva¬ 
riable  caufe  ;  thefe  being  ever,  unlefs  altered  by  acci¬ 
dents,  which  rarely  happen,  the  very  fame  in  the  fame 
genus. 

Signior  Lana,  who  had  an  .opportunity  in  the  Val-fabbia, 
of  feeing  many  of  the  perfeft  double-pointed  kinds,  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  dews  congealed  by 
nitrous  exhalations.  Rohault  imagines  the  figure  of 
common  cryfal  the  effeft  of  fix  drops  of  water  thrown 
together. 

Others  are  for  its  being  formed  pf  radiations ;  others, 
from  all  its  parts  being  like  the  whole  ;  and  others  from 
the  mutual  tendency  of  the  parts  of  it  toward  the  fame 
centre.  But  all  thefe  the  laws  of  aftion  in  matter,  and 
the  ftrufture  of  cryfal  in  the  feveral  fpecies,  ealily  ftiew 
to  be  erroneous. 

Many  think  they  have  folved  all  difficulties,  when  they 
fay  that  cryfals  are  falts ;  but  we  know  no  more  of  the 
/  true 
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true  caufe  of  the  figure  of  falts,  than  we  do  of  thofe  of 
cryjials.  And  it  is  to  be  added,  that  if  cryjials  are  falts, 
then  falts  are  fomething  elfe  from  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  think  they  are,  cryjials  by  no  means  anfwering 
to  the  definitions  given  us  of  them  by  authors.  As  we 
yet  know  fo  little  of  the  caufes  of  the  regular  cryftaliza- 
tions  of  falts,  why  are  we  to  fuppofe  no  other  bodies  but 
falts  capable  of  fuch  cryftallizations. 

Henkel,  a  very  accurate  chemift,  gives  us  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  formation  of  cry/lal  out  of  human  urine, 
which  feems  fo  ftrange,  that  it  would  have  been  defpifed 
had  it  come  from  an  author  of  lefs  credit  ;  and  as  it  is, 
will  require  repeated  experiments  to  convince  the  world! 
there  was  no  error  in  the  cafe.  He  tells  us,  that  he  once 
filled  a  large  round  glafs  vefiel  half  way  up,  with  the 
recent  urine  of  a  young  lad,  and  tying  a  bladder  over  the 
mouth  of  the  vefl'el,  he  let  it  in  a  Hove  for  four  years  to¬ 
gether,  never  ftirring  it  during  that  whole  time.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  found  a  number  of  fmall  white  Hones, 
growing  to  the  infide  of  the  glafs  ;  they  were  ol  the  fize 
pf  an  oat  feed,  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  and  tolerably  pel¬ 
lucid,  they  Huck  fo  fall  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  as  not 
to  be  walhed  off  by  the  {baking  about  of  the  urine,  and, 
when  taken  out,  had  no  fait  tafte,  and  were  not  foluble, 
even  in  hot  water.  Add.  Erudit.  ann.  1720,  p.  272. 
When  any  piece  of  workmanfhip  in  cryjlal  is  become  foul 
and  dark,  the  method  pf  recovering  its  luftre  without 
hurting  its  polilh,  is  this  :  mix  together  fix  parts  common 
water,  and  one  part  brandy  ;  boil  thefe  over  a  briik  fire, 
and  let  the  cryjlal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a  boiling  Hate,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  and  rub  it  carefully 
over  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  the  fame  liquor  ;  after  this, 


In  thefe  operations,  the  cryjials  feem  to  imbibe  fome  of 
the  vapours  of  the  metallic  fubflances  ;  though  the  me¬ 
thod  of  giving  colours  to  cryjials  by  .cementation  feldorr^ 
or  ever  fairly  fucceeds. 

Crystals,  improper ,  a  term  introduced  into  the  world  by 
Dr.  Coppelcr,  in  his  Prodromus  Cryllallographite,  to, 
diftinguifh  bodies  which  have  the  figure  of  cryjials,  but 
are  not  fuch,  from  the  proper  or  true  genuine  cryjials. 

In  proper  cr\Jlals  arc,  according  to  this  author,  fuch  bo¬ 
dies,  either  Hones,  metals,  or  falts,  as  have  any  refem- 
blance  to  true  cryjlal ,  either  as  to  their  multangular, 
regular,  or  irregular  figure  ;  as  to  their  pellucidity, 
or  any  other  of  their  effential  properties.  As  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  bodies  is  very  extenfive,  it  was  a  work  of 
great  accuracy  to  arrange  them  into  any  fort  of  order  \ 
but  this  is  one  of  the  principal  attempts  of  the  author. 
Among  the  firft  clafs  of  improper  cryjials ,  that  is,  fuch 
as  are  Hones,  come  all  thofe  gems  which  have  any  de¬ 
terminate  figure,  as  the  diamond,  emerald,  amethyfi, 
and  the  like.  To  the  fecond  belong  all  forts  of  regularly 
figured,  metalline  bodies,  fuch  as  pyrites  and  marcafites, 
as  alfo  thofe  ores  of  filver,  where  the  native  metal  has 
affumed  forne  regular  form  ;  as  when  this  or  any  other 
metal  (hoots,  in  its  natural  bed,  into  the  form  of  a  tre$ 
or  the  like. 

Under  the  third  clafs  of  improper  cryjials ,  including  the 
falts,  come  in  all  the  chemical  preparations  of  fait  and 
faline  bodies.  The  figure  in  this  clafs  is  more  determi¬ 
nate  and  accurate  than  in  either  of  the  former  claffes  of 
bodies.  See  Tab.  Cryjlollization  of  Microfcopical  Objefls, 
We  are  happy  enough  to  have  at  prefent  much  better  ar¬ 
rangements  of  fossils  than  this. 


it  is  not  to  be  left  to  dry,  of  itfelf,  but  to  he  wiped  with  Crystal,  pebble,  a  fpecies  of  petridia.  See  Petridia, 
a  clean  napkin,  and  its  furface  will  bv  this  means  be  per-  Crystal,  prepared,  a  term  among  the  makers  of  counter 


fectly  cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at  firH,  with 
out  that  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting,  or  to  the 
furfaces  of  the  planes  or  facets,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  confequence  of  doing  it  by  mere  rubbing 
or  wiping. 

Natural  cryjlal  may  be  reduced,  by  calcination,  into  the 
Hate  of  the  bodies  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline 
falts,  and  makes  a  moft  fine  and  valuable  fritt.  The 
method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  calcine  natural  cryjlal  in  a 
crucible  ;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water  to 
quench  it ;  repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible, 
that  no  dull  or  afiies  may  get  in  and  mix  with  the  cryjlal ; 
dry  this  calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable 
powder;  mix  three  pounds  of  this  powder  with  two 
pounds  of  pure  falts  of  polverine,  or  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  red  lead,  and  with  thefe  make  fritt,  and  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  manganefe,  or  other  tinging  fub 
Hance  ;  wafli  this  often  in  cold  water,  and  after  a  pro¬ 
per  time,  work  it  ;  it  will  yield  a  moH  beautiful  glass 
Some  have  pretended  to  colour  cry/lals  by  thus  fufing 
them,  and  imparting  the  various  tinges  to  them,  while 
in  a  melted  Hate.  But  as  they  cannot  be  fufed  by  the 
heat  of  furnaces,  without  the  medium  of  fome  fluxing 
body  added  to  them,  their  texture  and  properties  are  fo 
changed,  or  rather  the  glafs  produced  by  the  compofition 
is  fo  "different  from  the  cryjlal  itfelf,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  employing  rock  cryjlal  in 
fuch  a  compofition  preferable  to  flints.  Hand.  Arts, 

yol.  ii.  p.  327. 

Natural  cryjlal  may  be  coloured  of  feveral  colours,  with¬ 
out  melting  or  running  it  into  glals,  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine,  clear,  and 
pure  cryjlal,  of  various  fizes,  of  white  arfenic,  and  yel 
low  orpiment  in  powder,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  one  ounce;  powder  this  alfo,  and  mix  them 
well  together  ;  put  this  powder  into  a  flrong  crucible  ; 
and  lay  upon  it  the  pieces  of  cryjlal  in  their  natural  Hate, 
then  cover  this  crucible  with  another,  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
lute  them  well,  and  when  the  lute  is  dry,  fet  them  in 
coals,  which  kindle  by  little  and  little  ;  and  when  they 
begin  to  fire,  let  them  kindle  of  themfelves,  and  they 
will  then  fmoak  very  much.  Let  this  be  done  in  a  large 
chimney,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes.  When  it 
fumes  no  more,  let  the  fire  go  out  of  itfelf,  and  let  all 
Hand  till  cool ;  then  unlute  the  crucibles,  and  take  out 
the  cryjials  ;  thofe  at  top  will  be  coloured  to  a  fine  yel 
low,  with  a  deep  and  pale  red,  the  colours  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fine  and  balafs  ruby,  with  beautiful  fpots ;  and 
thofe  which  are  at  the  bottom  upon  the  powder,  will  be 
of  a  watery  colour,  mottled  like  that  of  the  viper.  This 
cryjlal  comes  out  fo  fair  from  this  procefs,  that  it  may 
be  cut  as  a  gem  ;  and  though  many  are  fpoiled,  yet,  in 
making  a  large  quantity,  there  are  always  fome  fair  and 
perfea.  Neri’s  Art  of  Glafs.  p.  1 17.  See  Doublets, 
and  Opal. 

Baptifla  Porta  directs  to  colour  cryjials  by  keeping  them 
immerfed  for  four  or  five  hours  in  a  melted  mixture  of 
fulphur,  crude  antimony,  orpiment,  arfenic,  and  tutty 


feit  gems,  for  a  powder  of  natural  cryjlal ,  made  for  their 
purpofe.  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  :  take 
the  purefl  and  cleared  natural  cryjlal ,  put  it  into  a  cru¬ 
cible  covered  at  the  top,  fet  it  among  burning  coals;  let 
the  cryjlal  be  made  red-hot,  then  plunge  it  into  a  large 
vefiel  of  cold  water.  When  the  cryjlal  is  cold,  put  it 
into  the  fire  again,  heat  it  red-hot,  and  quench  it  again  5 
and  repeat  this  operation  twelve  times,  carefully  keeping 
affies  or  any  other  foulnefs  out  of  the  crucible.  When 
the  calcination  is  finiffigd,  the  cryjlal  will  be  brittle  and 
crumbly,  powder  it,  and  levigate  it  on  a  porphyry  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  This  powder  mufl  be  made  perfectly 
fine,  otherwife  the  gems  made  with  it  will  be  gll  foul 
and  coarfe,  and  no  brafs  or  copper  vefiels  mufl  be  ufed 
about  the  operation.  If  the  cryjlal  (hould  be  powdered 
in  a  brafs  or  bell-metal  mortar,  there  could  be  no  gem, 
but  an  emerald,  ever  be  made  of  it,  from  the  quantity  of 
copper  it  would  take  up  in  the  powdering.  When  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  it  receives  all  the  colours  of  the  gems, 
by  proper  additions,  and  affords  a  mafs  fofter  indeed, 
but  not  lefs  bright  and  pellucid,  or  not  lefs  beautifully- 
tinged  than  the  finefl  of  trhe  oriental  gems.*  Neri’s  Art 
of  Glafs.  p.  125. 

Crystal,  reck,  otherwife  called  [prig- cryjlal,  in  Natural 
Hi/lory,  a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  cryjials,  from 
their  being  affixed  to  a  rock,  or  other  To] id  body. 

This  kind  of  cryjlal  is  the  molt  common  of  all  others,  and 
is  what  the  generality  of  authors  deferibe  under  the  name 
of  cryjlal  of  the  Jhops,  being  that  kept  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

The  cleared,  purefl,  and  mofl  tranfparent  that  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  chofen ;  and  to  prove  its  genuinenefs, 
it  may  be  tried  with  aqua  fortis,  true  cryjlal  making  iiq 
effervefcence  with  that  menflruum. 

Crystal,  in  Medicine,  has  many  virtues  attributed  to  it, 
being  efleemed  an  aflringent  and  lithontriptic  ;  hence  it 
has  been  given  in  diarrhoeas,  the  fluor  albus,  and  in 
cafes  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys.  Its  dofe  is  a  fcruple,  or 
half  a  dram,  being  firfl  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  by  re¬ 
peated  calcinations,  and  extinctions  in  cold  water. 

Many  are  afraid  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  flony  medicines,  in 
nephritic  cafes.  The  objection  againfl  fpar  will  hold 
good  againfl  cryjlal ;  but  there  wants  fufficient  proofs  tc? 
determine  this  point.  In  general,  however,  spar  is  a n 
alkali,  which  cry/lal  is  not. 

Cryjlal  has  been  recommended  by  fome,  as  a  dentrifice, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  cleaning  the  teeth  ;  but,  like 
other  hard  bodies,  it  is  apt  to  wear  away  their  enamel^ 
and  thereby  fubject  them  to  decay. 

Crystal  js  alfo  ufed  for  a  factitious  body,  caft  in  the 
glafs-houfes,  called  alfo  cryjlal-glafs. 

It  is,  in  effect,  glafs ;  but  carried,  in  the  melting,  and 
in  the  matter  whereof  it  is  compofed,  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  beyond  the  common  glafs.  It  is  fimilar  in 
appearance  to  the  whitefl  and  molt  tranfparent  natural 
cryjlal,  though  much  lefs  hard,  and  more  fufible. 

The  bed  artificial  cryjials  are  faid  to  be  thofe  made  at 
Moran,  near  Venice;  called  Venice  cryjials. 

Cft  YSTALS^ 


CRY 

Cry*ta1»,  in  Chcmiftry ,  exprefs  falts,  or  other  matters, 
{hot,  or  congealed,  in  manner  of  cryjlal.  See  Crys¬ 
tallization.  Thus,  ,  ,  , 

Crystal  of  alum ,  is  alum  purified,  and  reduced  mtocryj- 
tals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tartar.  In  like  manner  are 
vitriol,  nitre,  and  other  falts,  cryftalized. 

Cry/ialsoi  alum  are  quadrangular,  and  brilliant,  like  dia¬ 
monds;  thofeof  nitre,  white,  and  oblong  ;  thofe  of  vi¬ 
triol,  green,  angular,  and  fhining.  See  Salt. 

Crystal,  or  cream  of  tartar ,  is  tartar  purified  and  dif- 
folved,  and  again  coagulated  in  form  of  cryjlals. 

To  prepare  it,  they  boil  tartar  in  water,  fkim  it,  and 
{train  it;  when  cool,  there  are  formed  little  white 
fhining  cryfals,  at  the  edges  ;  as  alfo  a  pellicle,  or  cream 

fwimming  a-top.  _  . 

The  cream  and  cryfiah  were  anciently  fuppofed  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  are  now  found  the  fame  thing. 

Cryfial  of  tartar  is  edeemed  purgative,  and  aperitive  ; 
proper  in  hydropical  and  allhmatical  cafes,  and.  in  in* 

termitting  fevers.  _  ... 

Crystal  of  tartar  cbalybeated ,  is  when  it  is  impregnated 
with  the  moll  diffoluble  parts  of  iron. 

Crystal  of  tartar  emetic ,  is  when  it  is  charged  with  the 
fulphureous  parts  of  antimony,  to  render  it  vomitive. 

Crystal  mineral,  called  alfo  mineral  anodyne ,  and  fal  pru¬ 
nella,  is  nitre  detonated  with  fulphur,  thus  :  put  a  pound 
of  nitre  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  that  in  a  lurnace  ;  and 
when  the  nitre  is  in  fufion,  let  it  be  detonated  with  a 
dram  of  fulphur  ;  in  which  it  is  to  be  agitated,  whilft  in 
a  fluid  ftate,  that  it  may  fix  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or 
tablets.  After  the  flame  is  over,  invert  the  crucible  into 
a  brafs  or  copper  bafon. 

This  is  elleemed  good  againfl  the  fquinancy,  when  its 
name  of  Jal  prunella  ;  pruna,  or  prunella,  expreffing  that 
difeafe.  It  is  cooling,  fedative,  aperitive,  and  diuretic. 

Crystals  of  fiver,  or  luna,  denote  filver  penetrated  and 
reduced  into  the  form  of  falts,  by  the  drong  acid  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  ;  or  by  a  folution  in  a  weaker  acid,  if  the 
liquor  be  left  to  cool,  and  the  water  to  evaporate,  Tliefe 
cryfals  are  white,  flattened  like  thin  fcales,  and  not  very 
hard. 

It  is  ufed  for  making  efchars,  by  applying  it  to  any  part : 
it  is  alfo  of  ufe  internally,  in  dropfies,  and  difepfes  of 
the  brain  ;  though  its  corrofive  qualities  ieem  to  render 
it  unfit  for  this  latter  purpofe.  . 

Mr.  Boyle  commends  it  highly  in  this  view  ;  and  pro- 
pofes  a  method  of  rendering  it  mild,  which  is  not  likely 
to  prove  effectual ;  and  therefore  its  ufe  in  medicine  is 
not  yet  eftablifhed.  Macquer. 

Crystals  of  Mars,  called  alfo  fait,  or  vitriol  of  Mars,  is 
iron  reduced  into  a  fait  by  an  3Cid  liquor  ;  ufed  m  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  obdruCtions. 

Crystals  of  Venus,  or  of  copper,  called  alfo  vitriol  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  is  copper  reduced  into  the  form  of  vitriol  by 
fpirit  of  nitre,  or  by  diflolving  verdegrife  in  good  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  till  the  acid  be  faturated  ;  it  is  very  cauilic, 
and  ufed  to  eat  off  proud  flelh.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by 
painters,  and  manufacturers,  and  fold  under  the  name 
of  difilled  verdf.grise.  It  is  alfo  called  radical  vii 
NEGAR. 

Crystal  of  Iceland,  or  If  and,  a  tranfparent  hfiile  hone, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock -cryftal, 
and  without  colour ;  famous  among  optic  writers  for  its 
unufual  refraCtions. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  country, 
but  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain  not  far  from 
the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fined  and  mod  pellucid 
pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The  mountain  lies  in  fixty- 
five  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole  outfide  made  up 
of  it ;  but,  though  this  makes  a  very  bright  and  glitter¬ 
ing  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as  that  which  lies  at  a 
little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on  opening  the  furface. 
This  is  generally  taken  up  out  of  the  earth  in  mafies  a 
foot  long,  and  its  corners  very  frequently  are  terminated 
in  thefe  large  maffes,  by  a  fort  of  cryfals,  very  different 
in  figure  and  qualities  from  the  red  of  the  mafs.  The 
Hone  itfelf  is  of  a  parallelopiped  figure ;  but  thefe  ex- 
crefcences  are  either  fingle  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns, 
like  common  cryfial,  or  double  pyramids,  with  or  with¬ 
out  columns  between.  The  done  itfelf  is  foft,  thefe  are 
hard,  and  cut  glafs ;  the  done  calcines  to  lime  in  the 
fire,  thefe  run  into  glafs  ;  in  diort  the  done  itfelf  is  true 
fpar,  and  thefe  are  true  cryftal :  befide  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  ends  of  the  larger  maffes  a  pure 
fine  albedos.  This  likewife  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in  the 
fpar  found  about  Barege  in  France,  and  diews  how  nearly 
together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly  different  from 
one  another,  may  happen.  The  general  figure  of  the 
{tone  is  parallelopiped;  or,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  rhom- 
boide  ;  and  it  retains  this  not  only  while  whole,  but  alfo 
when  broken  to  pieces.  Every  fragment  it  naturally  falls 
into,  though  ever  fo  final],  being  truly  of  that  fliape. 


CRY 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  fome  places  of  this  mount- 
tain,  the  fame  fort  of  matter  is  found  in  form  of  trian¬ 
gular  pyramids,  all  which  have  the  fame  property  of  the 
double  refraCtion  with  the  parallelopipeds  of  the  fame 
fubdance  ;  fo  that  the  original  error  of  fuppofing  its  qua¬ 
lities  owing  to  its  fhape,  is  refuted  by  this,  as  well  as  by 
the  trials  made  with  other  pellucid  bodies  of  the  fame 
figure,  which  do  not  fhew  this  remarkable  property. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  67. 

The  Iceland  cryfial  is  ele&rical,  and  when  rubbed  will 
draw  up  draws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fubdances,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  amber  does. 

The  vad  maffes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbylhire,  though  they  are  not  externally 
of  the  parallelopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cryfial,  nor 
have  any  thing  of  its  brightnefs  or  tranfparence  in  the 
general  lump  ;  yet,  when  they  are  broken,  they  feparate 
into  rhomboidal  fragments,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  found 
to  be  tolerably  pellucid  :  all  thofe  which  are  fo,  have  the 
property  of  the  Iceland  cryjlal ;  and  being  laid  upon  pa¬ 
per,  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all  fhew  that  line 
double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real  Iceland  cryfial 
does. 

Iceland  cryfial  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its  tranfpa- 
rency;  and,  in  a  very  intenfe  heat,  calcines  without  fu¬ 
fion  :  deeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its  natural 
polilh. 

It  is  very  foft,  and  eafily  fcratched  with  the  point  of  a 
pin  ;  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  druck  againd  deel ; 
and  ferments,  and  is  perfectly  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis. 
It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has  its  name  ; 
and  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places.  In 
England,  fragments  of  other  fpars  are  very  often  mif- 
taken  for  it,  many  of  them  having,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fame  propejty. 

It  has  none  of  the  didinguifhing  characters  of  cryfial,  and 
is  plainly  a  genus  of  fpars,  called,  from  their  figure,  pa- 
raUclopipcdia ,  which,  as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of  a 
different  genus,  have  the  fame  properties.  Bartholine, 
Huygens,  and  lir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  defcribed  the  body 
at  large,  but  have  accounted  it  either  a  cryjlal  or  a  talc  ; 
errors  whicli  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  criterions 
of  foffils  been  at  that  time  fixed  ;  fince  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  recorded  its  property  of  making  an  ebullition  with 
aqua  fortis,  which  alone  mud  prove  that  it  is  neither  talc 
nor  cryftal ,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unaffected  by 
that  mendruum. 

It  is  always  found  in  form  of  an  oblique  parallelopiped, 
with  fix  Tides,  and  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It 
is  pellucid,  and  not  much  lefs  bright  than  the  purefl 
cryjlal,  and  its  planes  are  all  tolerably  fmooth,  though 
when  nicely  viewed,  they  are  found  to  be  waved  with 
crooked  lines  made  by  the  edges  of  imperfeCt  plates. 
"What  appears  very  fingular  in  the  dru&ure  of  this  body 
is,  that  all  the  furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  confequently  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates,  either 
horizontally  0r  perpendicularly;  but  this  is  found,  011 
a  microfcopic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  regularity 
of  figure,  i'moothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice  joining  of  the 
feveral  fmall  parallelopiped  concretions,  of  which  the 
whole  is  compofed,  and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  probably 
owing  its  remarkable  property  in  refraCtion.  BlilJ.  See 
Parallelopipedia. 

The  phtenomena  of  this  done  are  very  remarkable,  were 
fird  fuggeded  by  Bartholin,  and  have  been  examined 
with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Huygens,  and  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton.  {.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only 
one  refraCtion,  in  this  there  are  two;  fo  that  objects 
viewed  through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  furface,  paffts  drait  through,  with¬ 
out  fud'ering  any  refraCtion  ;  and  an  oblique  ray  is  al¬ 
ways  divided;  i n  Iceland  cryjlal,  every  ray,  whether  per¬ 
pendicular  or  oblique,  becomes  divided  into  two,  by- 
means  of  the  double  refraCtion.  One  of  thefe  refrac¬ 
tions  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine  of  in¬ 
cidence  out  of  air  into  cryjlal ,  being  to  the  fine  of  refrac¬ 
tion  as  five  to  three;  but  the  other  is  perfectly  new. 
The  like  double  refraction  is  alfoobferved  in  cryjial  of  the 
rock,  though  much  lefs  fenfibly. 

When  an  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moiety 
arrives  at  the  farther  furface,  that  refraCted  in  the  fird 
furface  after  the  qfual  manner,  is  refraCted  entirely  after 
th,e  ufual  manner  at  the  fecond  ;  and  that  refracted  in 
the  unufual  manner  in  the  fird,  is  entirely  refracted  after 
the  like  manner  in  the  fecond  ;  fo  that  each  emerges  out 
pf  the  fecond  furface,  parallel  to  the  fird  incident  ray. 
Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  cryfial  be  placed  over  each 
.other,  fo  that  tlje  furfaces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  the  corr 
refponding  ones  of  the  other;  the  rays  refracted  in  the 
utual  manner  in  the  fird  furface  of  the  fird,  are  refraCted 
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after  the  ufual  manner  in  all  the  other  furfaces;  and  the 
fame  uniformity  appears  in  the  rays  refradted  after  the 
unufual  manner;  and  this  in  any  inclination  of  the  fur- 
faces,  provided  their  planes  of  perpendicular  refraction 
be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena  fir  Ifaac  Newton  infers,  that 
there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light  :  by 
means  whereof  fome  are,  here,  conftantly  refracted  af¬ 
ter  the  ufual  manner;  and  others  in  the  unufual  manner. 
Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it  arife  from 
any  new  modifications  impreffed  on  the  rays  at  their  firft 
refraction,  it  would  be  altered  by  new  modifications  in  . 
the  three  following  ones ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  fuffers  no 
alteration  at  all. 

Again,  he  hence  takes  occ3.fi  on  to  fufpect,  that  the  rays 
of  light  have  feveral  tides,  endued  with  feveral  original 
properties; ;  for  it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that 
thefe  are  not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature 
from  each  other,  one  conftantly,  and  in  all  pofitions, 
refracted  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned,  being 
only  in  the  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays,  to  the  plane 
of  perpendicular  refraction.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refracted  fometimes  after  the  ufual,  and  fometimes 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  fides  to  the  cryjlal :  the  refraction  being  alike  in  both 
when  the  fides  ol  the  rays  are  pofited  the  fame  way  to 
both,  but  different,  when  different. 

Every  ray,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  having  four 
fides,  or  quarters:  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other 
difpofe  the  ray  to  be  refracted  after  the  pn ufual  manner; 
and  the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions, 
being  in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecOnd, 
third,  and  fourth  furfaces  ;  and  fullering  no  alterations, 
for  what  appears  in  their  paffage  through  them,  muff  be 
original  and  connate. 

Father  Beccaria  corrects  the  obfervations  of  Huygens 
and  Newton  concerning  the  refraction  of  rock  or  moun¬ 
tain  cryjlal.  The  double  refraction  of  the  latter  happens, 
when  a  ray  pafles  through  two  fides  that  are  inclined 
to  each  other,  and  confequently  ifl'ues  coloured;  where¬ 
as  that  of  the  Iceland  cry  Hal  is  made  by  the  paffage  of  a 
ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  therefore  it  ifl'ues  co- 
lourlefs.  He  fuggefts,  that  there  may  be  other  fub- 
ftances,  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  refraction.  s’Gravef- 
ande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble,  which  had  a  double 
refraction  at  each  angle,  but  of  a  different  kind  from 
one  another.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lii.  part  ii.  p.  487,  See. 
Mr.  B.  Martin  prepared  feveral  prifms  of  Iceland  cryjlal, 
which  exhibited  not  only  a  double  but  a  multiple  re¬ 
fraction.  A  fingle  prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  refraction  ; 
and  by  combining  feveral  prifms,  a  number  of  refrac¬ 
tions  was  obtained  equal  to  the  product  of  thofe  of  the 
fingle  prifms ;  i.  e.  a  prifm  which  afforded  two  images 
applied  to  one  of  fix,  produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  ima¬ 
ges,  &c.  He  farther  obferves,  with  refpect  to  Iceland 
cryjlal ,  that  though  the  fides  of  its  plane  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  refraction  be  parallel  to  one  another,  a  beam  of  light 
tranfmitted  through  them  will  not  be  colourlefs ;  in 
which  property  it  differs  from  all  other  known  fubftances. 
See  Martin’s  Effay  on  Iceland  Cryftal,  or  Prieltley?s  Hift. 
of  Vifion,  period  vii.  §  8.  p.  548,  &c. 

CRYSTALLI,  among  P.byfecians,  denote  puffules  difperfed 
all  over  th.e  body,  white  and  tranfparent,  and  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  lupine  :  much  the  fame  with  what  are  other- 
wife  called  phlyflance. 

CRYSTALLINE  humour  is  a  thick,  compact  humour  of 
the  eye,  in  form  of  a  flauifh  convex  lens,  fituate  in  the 
middle  of  the  eye  :  ferving  to  make  that  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light,  neceffary  to  have  them  meet  in  the  retina, 
and  form  an  image  thereon,  whereby  vifion  may  be  per¬ 
formed. 

The  cryjlalline  is  fet  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  like  a  diamond  in  its  collet ;  and  is  retained 
there  by  a  membrane  which  furrounds  it;  and  which, 
for  that  reafon,  is  called  the  capfula  of  the  cry/lalline. — 
This  membrane  is  fometimes  alfo  called  oyjlalloides  ;  and 
by  others,  on  account  of  its  finenefg,  which  refembles 
that  of  a  fpider’s  web,  arachnoides . 

It  is  the  configuration  of  the  cry/lalline  that  pccafions  per- 
fons  to  be  either  myopes,  or  prejbyta  :  i.  e.  to  be  either 
long,  or  (hort-fighted  ;  a  difeovery  firft:  fuggefted,  and 
proved  by  Maurolycus  ,of  Meflina,  in  a  treatife,  De  Lu- 
mine  &  Umbra,  publiffied  in  1575.  Bapt.  Porta  thought 
that  this  humour  was  the  principal  feat  of  vifion. 

The  cryjlalline  being  of  two  confidences,  outwardly  like 
a  jelly,  but  toward  the  centre  as  hard  as  fait:  hence 
fome  authors  think,  that  its  figure  may  be  varied  ;  which 
variation  they  ftippofe  to  be  effected  by  the  ligamentpm 
ciliare.  Hence,  Dr.  Grew,  and  others,  aferibe  to  the 
ciliary  ligament  a  power  of  making  the  cryjlalline  more 
convex,  as  well  as  of  moving  it  to  or  from  the  retina: 
Vol.  1.  N°  87.  "  ‘ 
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accordingly,  by  the  laws  of  optics,  fomething  of  this, 
kind  is  absolutely  necefiary  to  diftindl  vifion  :  for,  as  the 
rays  from  diffant  objedls  diverge  lefs  than  thofe  from 
nigh  ones  ;  either  the  cryjlalline  humour  muff  be  capable 
of  being  made  more  convex,  or  more  flat;  or  elfe  there 
muff  be  an  elongation  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  retina.  '• 

The  cryjlalline  humour ,  when  dried,  appears  to  confift  of 
avail  number  of  thin,  fpherical  laminae,  or  feales,  lying 
over  one  another.  Leewenhoeck  reckons  there  may  be 
two  thoufand  of  them  in  one  cryjlalline  :  each  of  thefe 
he  lays,  he  has  difeovered  to  confift  of  a  fingle  fibre,  or 
fine  thread,  wound  up  in  a  ftupendous  manner,  this 
way  and  that,  fo  as  to  run  feveral  courfes,  and  meet  in 
as  many  centres  ;  and  yet  not  interfere  nor  crofs  in  any 
place.  Phil.  Tranf.  N®  165,  and  293. 

The  veflels  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  are  all  the 
branches  of  an  artery,  which  being  fent  off  from  the  ar¬ 
tery  which  enters  at  the  central  patt  of  the  retina,  pafles 
through  the  vitreous  humour,  and  when  it  reaches  the, 
cryjlalline ,  difperfes  its  branches  along  the  furface  of  the 
lens  like  radii,  till  they  are  exceeding  minute,  when 
they  pierce  into  its  fubftance.  Med.  Eff.  Edinb.  vol.  L 

P-  337*  .  , 

M.  Petit,  the  phyfician,  has  many  minute  obfervations 

and  experiments  on  the  colour,  confidence,  meafure, 
weight,  &c.  of  the  cryjlalline  humour  of  the  eye,  and  its 
capfula  in  different  animals  :  but  his  obfervations  are  fc> 
numerous  that  we  can  only  take  notice  of  fome  of  them. 
He  obferved,  that  in  ferpenfs  and  fillies  the  cryjlalline  is 
nearly  fpherical,  whereas  in  all  other  animals  which  he 
examined  it  was  lenticular,  the  anterior  furface  being 
lefs  convex  than  the  pofterior. 

This  humour  hardens  with  age,  and  is  not  fo  hard  113 
men  as  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fifties  ;  its  hardnefg 
increafing  in  the  order  here  exprefled. 

He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  cryjlalline  changes  colour  with 
age,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  tinged  with  yel¬ 
low  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  in  proportion  to 
its  hardnefs. 

He  fliews,  in  confirmation  of  Leewenhoeclc’s  difeovery, 
that  the  cryjlalline  confifts  of  concentrical  laminae  :  hd 
always  found  the  capfula  tranfparent,  and  denies  any 
connection  between  this  membrane  and  t ne  cryjlalline,  or 
that  there  are  any  veflels  going  from  the  one  to  the  other  j 
but  affirms  that  the  cryjlalline  is  nourifhed  by  abforbing 
the  lymph  lodged  between  it  and  its  capfula. 

But  Albinus  difeovered  this  to  be  a  miftake  ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  connedted  with  the  capfula  by 
paeans  of  feveral  veflels,  which,  palling  through  fmall 
perforations  in  the  capfula,  are  inferted  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  it,  and  fpread  along  the  back  part  of  it ;  and  that 
it  receives  its  nourifliment  by  veflels,  which  are  the 
branches  of  the  central  artery  palling  through  the  vi¬ 
treous  humour,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches  in  the 
back  part  of  the  capfula,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  cryjlalline ,  by  which  it  is  alfo  fufpended. 

Dr.  Porterfield  has  accounted  for  the  greater  central  hard¬ 
nefs  of  the  cryjlalline ;  as  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall 
near  its  axis,  and  would  confequently  be  lefs  refradted 
than  thofe  that  fall  more  obliquely  nearer  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  have  hereby  thejr  refraction  increafed,  and  are 
made  to  converge  and  meet  with  thofe  at  the  fame  point 
with  thofe  that  pafs  through  it  nearer  its  edge. 

When  the  cryjlalline  or  vitreous  humours  are  fallen  out  of 
the  eye,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  not  only  the  fight, 
but  the  figure  of  the  eye,  mull  be  entirely  deftroyed  ; 
therefore,  an  accident  of  this  kind  mull  at  firft  bedreffed 
with  compreffes  dipped  in  warm  wine,  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  afterwards  with  fome  vulnerary  balfam.  But  it 
fometimes  happens,  when  only  the  tunica  albuginea ,  and 
fclerotica,  ate  (lightly  wounded,  the  cornea  and  uvea 
remaining  unhurt,  that  the  eye  recovers  itfelf :  and 
though  both  the  vitreous  and  cryjlalline  humours  fall  out 
by  the  wound,  y.et  they  are  renewed  again  by  the  efficacy 
of  nature,  and  the  office  of  fight  performed  as  well  as 
before  the  injury  happened.  Heftier. 

The  cryjlalline  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  difeafe  called  a  cata¬ 
ract,  and  the  operation  of  couching.  See  Eve. 

Crystalline  heavens,  in  the  OldAJlronomy ,  two  orbs  ima¬ 
gined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firmament,  in 
the  Ptolemiac  fyftem,  where  the  heavens  were  fuppofed 
folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of  a  fingle  motion. 

King  Alphonfus  of  Arragon  is  faid  to  have  introduced 
the  cryflaliincs,  to  explain  what  they  called  the  motion  of 
trepidation,  or  titubalion. 

The  firft  cryjlalline ,  according  to  Regiomontanus,  See. 
ferves  to  account  for  the  flow  motion  of  the  fixed  liars  ; 
which  makes  them  advance  a  degree  in  feventy  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  viz.  from  weft  to  eaft  ; 
which  occafions  the  preceffion  ol  the  equinox.  .  ■ 

The  fecond  ferves  to  account  for  the  motion  of  libration, 
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or  trepidation  ;  whereby  the  celeftial  fphere  libratesfrom 
one  pole  towards  another,  occafioning  a  difference  in  the 
fun’s  greatelt  declination.  _ 

But  the  moderns  account  for  thefe  motions  in  a  much 
more  natural  And  eafy  manner. 

PrysT  A.L line  aVfenic.,  See  ArsEnic. 

CR  YSTALLZ  ATIQN,  in  Chemfry,  a  kind  of  congelation 
befalling  effentinlj  fixed,  And  volatile  falls  :  when,  being 
fet  tree  from  the  greatelt  part  of  their  humidity,  they  are 
left  to  harden,  dry,  and  fhoot  into  ctyftals. 

The  term  has  been  extended  to  denote  any  regular  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  a  body  which  is  capable  of  it, 
whether  the  aggregate  maffes  be  tranfparem  or  not. 
Opake  flones,  pyrites j  arid  minerals,  when  regularly 
formed,  Are  faid  to  be  cryftallized,  as  well  as  tranfpa- 
rent.ftones  and  falls.  Ice  is  a  true  cryJlaUizatioh,  formed 
of  long  needle-like  maffes,  flatened  on  one  fide-,  and 
joined  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fmaller  are 
inferted  into  the  fides  of  the  greater;  making,  as  M. 
Mairan  has  obferved,  conftantly  the  fame  angle,  i- e.  ei¬ 
ther  6o°,  or  120°.  Melted  metals,  and  other  bodies, 
which  become  folid  after  fufion,  affume  a  regular  ar¬ 
rangement,  whenever  they  are  cooled  llowly  enough  for 
that  purpofe;  and  thus  all  kinds  of  earths,  and  metallic 
and  mineral  matters,  whofe  integrant  parts  fwim  fepa- 
rately  in  water,  are  cryjlallized,  by  flowly  evaporating  the 
watery  fluid  that  feparates  their  parts,  and  allowing  them 
to  approximate  and  unite  by  the  mold  f ui t able  fides, 
forming  maffes  of  a  determinate  figure.  Sec  Crystal, 
Rock.  , 

The  ordinary  method  of  cryjiallization  is  performed  by  dif- 
folving  the  ialine  body  in  water,  filtering  it,  and  letting 
it  evaporate  flowly,  till  a  film  appears  at  the  top  ;  and 
laflly,  letting  it  (land  to  (hoot. 

Cryjiallization  may  alfo  be  effeded  by  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  water  fufpending  the  fait.  As  mold  falts  are 
diffolved  more  eafily,  and  in  greater  quantity,  by  hot 
than  cold  water  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  water  is  fuffered 
gradually  to  cool,  the  portion  of  fait,  which  was  dif¬ 
folved  merely  by  the  heat  of  the  water,  will  be  collected 
and  cryllalliztd  •,  and  the  cryflals  will  be  both  larger,  and 
more  regular,  as  the  water  cools  the  more  flowly.  An¬ 
other  method  of  cry/lallizing  falts,  is  by  adding  to  a  fo- 
lution  of  lalt,  a  fubltance  which  has  no  adion  on  that 
fait,  but  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  water  :  and 
this  will  ferve  to  take  away  from  the  fait  a  portion  of 
water,  which  keeps  it  diffolved.  Spirit  of  wine  will  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  with  regard  to  many  falts. 

This  (hooting  is  accounted  for,  on  fir  llaac  Newton’s 
principles,  from  that  attradive  force  which  is  in  all  bo¬ 
dies,  and  particularly  in  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  folidity  : 
whereby,  when  the  menftruum  or  fluid,  in  which  fuch 
particles  float,  is  fated  enough,  or  evaporated  (which 
brings  it  to  the  fame),  fo  that  the  faline  particles  are 
within  each  other’s  attractive  powers,  and  can  draw  one 
another  more  than  they  arc  drawn  by  the  fluid,  they  will 
run  into  cryjials. 

This  is  peculiar  to  salts;  that,  let  them  be  ever  fo 
much  divided  and  reduced  into  minute  particles,  yet, 
when  they  are  formed  into  cryjials ,  they  each  of  them 
re-affume  their  proper  figures  ;  fo  that  one  might  as  ea- 
fily  divett  and  deprive  them  of  their  faltnefs,  as  of  their 
figure.  See  Vegetation'  of  falts. 

Saline  cryjials  retain  part  of  the  water  with  which  they 
were  united  in  folution:  and  to  this  they  owe  their  form, 
tranfparency,  ami  even  the  cohtfion  of  their  parts.  This 
is  called  by  chemifts  the.  water  of  cryjiallization  ;  the  quail 
tity  of  it  varies  in  different  falts,  being. greater  or  lei's,  as 
the  acid  in  them  is  lefs  or  more  firmly  combined  with 
its  bafis.  M.  Baume  has  difeovered,  that,  when  the 
cryjiallization  is  properly  conduced,  this  water  is  per- 
fedly  pure,  without  the  mixture  of  any  fubflance  foreign 
to  the  cryftallized  fait. 

This  being  an  immutable  and  perpetual  law,  by  knowing 
the  figure  of  the  cryjiaist  we  may  underftand  what  the 
texture  of  the  particles  ought  to  be,  which  can  form 
thofe  cryjials :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  knowing  the 
texture  "ol  the  particles,  may  be  determined  the  figures 
■  of  the  cryjials. 

"‘For  fi nee  the  figures  of  the  mod  fimple  parts  remain  al¬ 
ways  the  fame  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  figures  they  run 
into,  when  compounded  and  united  mult  be  uniform 
and  conftant ;  and  lince  the  force  of  attradion  may  be 
ftronger  on  one  fide  of  a  particle  than  on  another,  there 
will  confequently  be  a  greater  accretion  of  falts  upon  thofe 
fides  which  actrad  more  ftrongly  ;  from  which  it  may 
eafily  be  demonftrated,  that  the  figure  of  the  leaft  parti¬ 
cles  is  entirely  different  from  thac  which  appears  in  the 
crystal.  See  Macquer’s  Chem.  Did. 

A  great  number  of  pigments  or  coiouis  are  obtainable  by 
cryjiallization  from  metalline  bodies  ;  but  thefe  are  furjed 
to  corrode  and  eat  the  canvas,  &c.  and  are  not  capable 
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of  waffling,  by  which  fome  naturally  corrofive  colours  ari 
rendered  mild  and  harm  lefs.  The  blue  and  green  vi¬ 
triols,  or  cryjials  of  copper,  cannot  be  deprived  of  their 
aqueous,  or  faline  parts,  by  a  dry  air,  or  by  wafhing) 
without  fuffering  extreme  alterations,  or  being  left  in 
the  form  of  a  dry,  grofs,  terrefliial  matter,  differently 
coloured  from  what  they  were  before  ;  and  thus  the  fine 
green  cryflals  of  iron,  being  expofed  to  the  air,  become 
white;  and  when  well  waffled  in  water,  Jofe  their  green- 
nefs,  and  turn  to  a  reddifti,  or  yellow,  oefreous  earth ; 
arid  if  deprived  of  their  faline  and  aqueous  parts,  by  a 
ftrong  dill  illation,  they  leave  behind  a  brown,  or  red  ca¬ 
put  mortuum,  which  being  waflied  in  water,  affords  not 
a  green,  but  a  brown-coloured  pigment;  and  as  this 
holds  proportionality  of  other  colours  obtained  by  cryjial - 
Italian,  there  are  little  hopes  of  procuring  durable  pig¬ 
ments  by  this  operation,  which  ffiall  be  of  the  fame  co-» 
lour  with  themfelves,  though,  after  waffling,  fome  other 
Colours  may  be  thus  procured.  Shaw’s  Lectures,  p.  187. 
CRYSTALLOIDES,  the  cryftalline  coat  of  the  eye;  a 
fine  membrane,  immediately  encoinpafling,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  cryftalline  humour ;  and  luppoled  to  ferve,  by 
confttinging  or  dilating  .that  humour,  to  vary  the  place 
of  its  focus. 

Anatomifts  are  divided  about  the  reality  of  fuch  tunic, 
which  is  alfo,  from  its  fine  texture,  called  aranea  tunicciy 

or  arachrionies . 

CRYSTnLLOMANGY,  the  art  of  divining,  or  foretelling* 
future  events,  by  means  of  a  mirror  ;  wherein  the  things 
required  arc  reprefented. 

It  is  alfo  called  catoprromancy.  The  firft  from 
congealed  water,  or  cryflaT,  and  the  fecond  from  scocroonpev, 
mirror,  and  ftavrsia,  divination. 

CRY S  1  ALLUS  lapis,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  old 
authors,  not  in  the  exprefi  fenfe  in  which  we  now  make 
it  fignify  rock  try/tal ,  but  as  a  general  term  for  all  pellu¬ 
cid  ftones.  Some  extend  it  even  to  the  faditious,  as 
well  as  the  natural  gems. 

CRY  STINE,  a  Giver  coin  in  Sweden,  equal  to  fourteen 
fols  ano  eleven  deniers  French.  They  have  alfo  demU 

cyjlinct. 

CTENIl’A,  or  Ctenoides,  names  fumetimes  given  to 
thofe  pedens  which  have  one  of  their  {hells  very  con¬ 
vex.  SeePECTEN. 

CUANDA,  in  Zoology.  See  Porcupine. 

CUB  denotes  a  bear’s  whelp;  a  fox  and  martin  of  the  fit  ft 
year  are  alfn  called  by  this  nan  e. 

CUBA,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  thus 
called  from  cubo,  I  lie  doivn,  who  was  invoked,  in  order 
to  make  children  fleep. 

CUBATURE,  or  Cubation,  of  a  folid  ;  the  meafuring 
of  the  fpaee  comprehended  in  a  folid  ;  as  a  cone,  pyra¬ 
mid,  cylinder  Sec  or  finding  the  folid  content  thereof. 
Th e'eubature  regards  the  content  of  a  folid,  as  the  qua¬ 
drature  does  the  luperficies  of  a  figure  :  fo  that  the  cuba~ 
tire  ot  the  Iphtre  turns  on  the  lame  thing  as  the  quadra- 
tuie  of  the  circle. 

CUBB1  [TING,  in  Farriery,  a  vice  of  horfes,  confiding  in 
their  cat  hing  hold  of  the  manger,  fucking  in  the  air, 
and  'wallowing  it  down  in  fuch  large  quantities  that  they 
aie  ready  to  burft.  No  method  has  yet  been  devifed  of 
curing  this  vice. 

CUBBRIDG b-heads,  in  Ship- Building,  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  buik-heads  of  the  fore-caftle,  and  the  haif-dcck: 
the  firft  being  called  the  cubbridgc+head  before  ;  the  other 
the  cubbrulgt-hcad  abaft. 

CUBE,  in  Geometry ,  a  regular  or  folid  body,  confiding  of 
fix  Iquare  and  equal  faces,  or  fides;  and  its  angles  all 
right,  and  therefore  equal. 

1  he  word  comes  from  noSof,  ie£era,  die. 

The  cube  is  alfo  called  hexaedton ,  becaufe  of  its  fix  fides. 
The  cube  is  fuppoftd  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  at 
fquare  plane,  along  a  line  equal  to  one  of  its  fides,  and 
at  right  angles  thereto  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  planes 
of  all  fedions,  parallel  to  the  the  bafe,  are  fquares  equal 
thereto;  and,  confequently,  to  one  another. 

To  defribe  a  rite,  or  net,  whence  any  given  cube  may  be  con - 
jl>  ufled,  or  wherewith  it  may  be  covered.  On  the  right  line 
A  B  (Tab.  Geometry ,  fg.  11.)  fet  off  the  fide  of  the  cube 
four  times:  on  A  ered  a  perpendicular,  AC,  equal  to 
the  fide  of  the  cube  A  I,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
A  C  D  B  :  with  the  interval  of  the  fide  of  the  cube,  in  the 
line  CD,  determine  the  points  K,  M,  and  O  ;  laftly, 
draw  the  right  lines,  1  K,  LM,  NO,  and  BD,  produce 
I  K  and  L  M,  each  way  to  E  and  F,  and  to  G  and  II  ; 
till  EI  =  1K=KF,  and  GL  — LM=MH,  and  draw  the 
right  lines  EG,  FH. 

To  determine  the  Jurface  and  folidity  of  a  cube.  As  the  fur- 
face  of  a  cube  confilts  of  fix  equal  fquares,  a  fide  multi¬ 
plied  by  itfelf  and  the  prorlud  by  fix,  will  give  the  fu- 
perficies  ;  and  the  fame  produd,  again,  multiplied  by 
the  fide,  the  folidity. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  it*  the  fide  of  the  cube  be  to,  the  foiidity  will  be 
lOOO  ;  if  that  be  12,  this  will  be  1728:  wherefore  the 
geometrical  perch  being  Io  feet,  and  the  geometrical 
feet  twelve  digits,  Sec.  the  cubic  perch  is  1000  cubic  feet, 
and  a  cubic  foot  1728  cubic  digits,  Sec. 

Hence,  alfo,  cubes  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  fides  ; 
and  are  equal,  if  their  fides  be  fo. 

Cube,  duplication  of  a.  See  Duplication. 

Cube,  feenography  of  a.  See  Scenography. 

Cube,  or  Cubic  number ,  in  Arithmetic ,  is  a  number  arifing 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  fquare  number  by  its  root. 
Thus,  if  the  fquare  number  four  be  multiplied  by  its  root 
two,  the  fatffum  eight  is  a  cube  or  cubic  number ;  and  the 
number  two,  with  refpeCt  thereto,  a  cube  root. 

Hence,  fince,  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  root  to  the 
fquare  ;  and  as  unity  is  to  the  root,  fo  is  the  fquare  to  the 
cube:  the  root  will,  alfo,  be  to  the  fquare,  as  the  fquare 
to  the  cube :  that  is,  unity,  the  root,  the  fquare,  and  the 
cube,  are  in  continual  proportion  •,  and  the  cube  root  is  the 
firfl  of  two  numbers  that  are  mean  proportionals  between 
unity  and  the  cube. 

Cubic  numbers,  for  the  compofition  of.  Every  cubic  number 
of  a  binomial  root  is  compofed  of  the  cubic  numbers  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  fadlum,  of  thrice  the  fquare  of  the 
firft  part  into  the  fecoiul,  and  of  the  fadlum  oi  thrice  the 
fquare  of  the  fecond  part  into  the  firft. 

Demonji.  For  a  cubic  number  is  produced  by  multiplying 
the  fquare  by  the  root  ;  but  the  fquare  of  a  binomial  root 
is  compofed  of  the  fquares  of  the  parts,  and  double  the 
fadftum  of  one  part  into  the  other. 

Wherefore,  the  cubic  number  is  compofed  of  the  cube  of 
the  firft  part,  of  the  triple  factum  of  the  fquare  of  the 
firft  part  into  the  fecond,  and  of  the  triple  fadtum  of  the 
fquare  of  the  fecond  part  into  the  firft. 

An  occular  demonftratio’n  of  this  we  have  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example,  where  multiplication  alone  is  ufed.  Sup- 
pofe,  v.  gr.  the  root  24,  or  20  -j-  4- 

Here  24*1=20* -f  2  X4  x  204- 4* 

20 -f  4 


4  X  2C‘  +  2  x  42  x  20  -f  4 3 

20’  4-  2  X  4  X  20*  -f-  41  x  20 

24s  =  20?  4*  3X4X201  4“  3X4iX2o4'45 
Then  203  — 8000 

3x4X20*  =  4800 
3  x42x  20=  960 
4 3  —  64 


24^13824  ... 

Hence,  as  the  part  on  the  right-hand  is  placed  among 
units,  and  that  on  the  left  among  tens;  the  cubic  num¬ 
ber  of  the  right-hand  part  rnuft  be  put  in  the  right-hand 
place  ;  the  fait um  of  its  triple  fquare  into  the  left,  in  the 
fecond  place  ;  and  the  factum  of  the  triple  fquare  of  the 
left  into  the  right,  in  the  third  :  laftlv,  the  cube  of  the 
left-hand  part  fails  in  the  fourth  place. 

If  the  root  be  a  multinomial,  two  or  more  chara&ers  on 
the  right  mult  be  efteemed  as  one,  that  it  may  have  the 
form  of  a  binomial.  It  is  obvious,  that  any  cube  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  the  cubes  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  root,  and  of 
the  faflums  of  the  triple  fquare  of  any  of  the  left-hand 
characters  into  the  next  on  the  right ;  and  alfo  of  the 
faftums  of  the  triple  fquare  of  the  right-hand  characters 
into  all  the  left.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  root  243  ;  take 
240  for  one  part  of  the  root,  three  will  be  the  other  part ; 
confequently, 

240*:=  1382400a 
3x240^x3=  518400 

3x240x3*—  6480 

32  —  27 

2433=H348907 

The  places  of  the  feveral  taftunSs  are  determined  from 
what  was  obferved  above  :  for  regard  muft  here,  too,  be 
had  to  the  ciphers  to  be  added  to  the  numbers  multiplied 
by  each  other,  if  they  be  placed  alone. 

This  compofition  of  cubic  numbers  once  well  conceived, 
the  extraction  of  cubic  roors  will  be  eafy. 

Cube  root,  or  Cubic  root,  the  origin  of  a  cubic  number  ;  or 
a  number  by  whofe  multiplication  into  itfelf,  and  again 
into  the  produtt,  any  given  number  is  formed. 

The  extradiion  of  the  cube  root  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
finding  any  number,  v.  gr.  2  ;  by  whofe  multiplication 
into  itfelf  twice  continually,  a  given  number,  v.  gr.  8, 
is  produced  :  the  procefs  whereof,  fee  under  the  article 
Extraction. 

CUBEBS,  in  Pharmacy,  a  fruit  brought  from  the  ifland  of 
Java,  in  grains,  or  feeds,  refembling  pepper,  both  in 
form  and  fize  ;  whence  fome  call  it  wild  pepper. 

This  is  a  fmall  round  fruit  or  berry,  rather  lefs  than  pep- 
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per,  wifh  a  dark-brown  wrinkled  outfide,  and  whitifii 
within,  having  a  little  Ihort  (talk  at  one  end  ;  whence  it 
has  been  called  piper  caudatum,  or  pepper  with  a  tail.  It 
is  not  near  fo  hot  and  biting  as  pepper,  but  is  of  an  aro¬ 
matic  fmell  and  taft'e. 

Botanical  writers  diner  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  growth 
of  cubtbs ;  fome,  as  Mr.  Ray,  Dr.  Pluckenet,  and  oihers, 
believe  that  they  grow  on  trees  as  big  as  apple-trees,  in 
bunches  like  grapes;  of  which  Dr.  Pluckenet  gives  a 
figure.  Oihers,  as  Herman  and  Pomet,  will  have  them 
to  grow  on  a  fcandent  plant  like  pepper. 

Cabebs  are  heating  and  drying,  ftrengthen  the  ftomnch 
expel  wind,  comfort  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  art  parti¬ 
cularly  ufefui  again  ft  the  vertigo  or  giddinefs,  with  other 
di (orders  of  the  head.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

J  hey  are  recommended  in  a  hoarfenefs  and  lofs  of  voice, 
especially  when  the  ton  fils  are  fluffed  and  obftruded. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  twenty-four  grains  in  fubftance, 
to  be  chewed,  or  from  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half  in 
infufion 

They  are  farther  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  fpleen, 
and.  in  cold  diftemperatures  of  the  uterus. 

It  is  Cud,  the  natives  of  the  place  boil  it  before  they  allow 
it  to  be  exported,  to  prevent  its  bing  fown  in  other 
countries. 

CUBIC  equation.  See  Equation. 

For  the  lonjiritdhoo  of  cubic  equations,  fee  Con  struction.— 
For  the  rejolntion,  fee  Resolution. — For  th dr  root,  fee 
Root,  and  Extraction. 

Cubic  foot.  See  Foe-T. 

Cubic  hyperbola,  in  Conics ,  one  exprefled  by  the  equation 
x yz  ~ a,  having  two  afymptotes,  and  confiding  of  two 
hyperbolas,  lying  in  the  adjoining  angles  of  the  afymp¬ 
totes,  and  not  in  the  oppofite  angles,  'like  the  Apollonian 
hyperbola.  It  is  alfo  called  an  hyperbolifmus  of  a  parabola. 

CUBICAL  parabo'oi  1,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  a  pa¬ 
rabola  of  the  lngher  kind;  v.  gr.  where  arx—y'5,  &c. 
See  Curv  e  and  Parabola. 

CUBICLE.  See  Chamber. 

c-UBiDIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fpars. 
I  he  word  is  derived  from  x.uGQn,  a  die,  and  is  given 
them  from  their  being  of  the  fhape  of  a  common  die,  or 
°f_  a  cubic  figure.  Thefe  bodies  owe  this  fhape  to  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  particles  of  lead,  and  there  are  only  i\vo 
known  fpecies  of  the  genus.  1.  A  colourlds  cryftalline 
one,  with  thin  flakes,  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  York- 
fhire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And,  2. 
A  milky  white  one,  with  thicker  crufts.  This  is  found 
in  the  lead-mines  of  Derbyfhire  and  Yorkfhire,  but  is 
ufually  fmall,  and  is  not  found  plentifully. 

CUBING  of  a  ft  id.  See  Cubature  and  Solid. 

CUBI  1  ,  a  Jong  meafure,  uled  by  the  ancients,  efpeciaMy 
the  Hebrews  1  taken  from  the  ordinary  extent  of  a  mail’s 
arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  hand. 

In  the  Scripture,  we  find  cubits  of  two  lengths  ;  the  one 
equal,  according  to  Dr.  Arouthnot,  to  1  foot  9  inches 
To  iso  of  an  inch,  our  meafure  j  being  the  fourth  part  of 
the  fathom,  double  the  fpan,  and  fix  times  the  palm  : 
the  other  equal  to  I  T|4|  foot,  or  the  four  hundredth 
part  of  a  ftadium.  1  he  Romans,  too,  had  a  cubit,  equal 
to  1  Englifh  foot,  5  inches,  T£°®.  of  an  inch.  F.  Mer- 
fenne  makes  the  Hebrew  cubit  1  foot  4  digits  and  5  lines, 
with  regard  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  According  to 
Ilero,  the  geometrical  cubit  is  24  digits  ;  and  according 
to  Vitruvius,  the  foot  is  4  of  the  Roman  cubit ,  i.  e.  16 
digits,  or  flHGUR’s-breadib. 

CUBITiEUS  externus ,  or  ulnarus ,  in  Anatomy ,  the  firft  of 
the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  fingers;  thus  called,  as  being 
placed  along  the  cubitus  externally.— -It  riles  from  the 
external  protuberance  of  the  humerus,  and  palling  its 
tendon  under  the  ligameritum  annulare ,  is  inferted  into  the 
fourth  bone  of  the  metacarpus,  that  fuftains  the  little 
finger. 

C  u  B 1  T  .E  U  s  internus,  the  fiift  of  the  flexors,  placed  a  I  on  g 
the  cubitus ,  withinfide  the  arm.  It  iifcs  from  the  internal 
protuberance  of  the  humerus,  and  part  of  the  ulna  ;  upon 
which  it  runs  along  till  it  paffes  under  the  bgamentum  an¬ 
nulare,  and  is  inferted  by  a  llrong  and  Ihort  lenclon  into 
the  fourth  bone  of  the  firft  order  of  th c.  carpus. 

CUBI1 1  biceps.  See  Biceps. 

Cubit  1  brevis.  See  Brevis. 

Cubiti  longus.  See  Lqngus. 

CUBITUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  bone  of  the  arm,  reaching  from 
the  elbow'  to  the  wiift;  otherwife  called  ulna,  or  the 
greater  facile.  Some  ufe  the  word  for  all  that  part  of  the 
arm  betvvect  the  elbow  and  the  vvrift  ;  including  the  ulna , 
or  cubitus,  properly  fo  called,  and  the  radius. 

Cubitus,  f radius  td.  The  lower  part  of  the  arm,  which  is 
called  the  cubitus ,  contains  two  bones,  the  radius  and 
ulna  :  frafftures  of  this  part,  therefore,  fometimes  happen 
only  to  one,  fometimes  to  both  thefe  bones,  and  that 

fometimes 
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Sometimes  near  their  extremities,  but  oftener  towards 
their  middle:  but,  when  they  are  both  broke  together, 
the  bones  are  not  only  very  eafily  diftorted  from  each 
other  but  they  are  not  to  be  replaced  without  very  great 
difficulty  alfo:  if  one  only  {hould,  on  the  contrary,  be 
broken,  while  the  other  remains  whole,  the  fraftured 
parts  do  not  much  recede  out  of  their  places,  nor  are  they 
very  difficult  to  reduce  and  retain  ;  for  the  bone  remain¬ 
ing  found,  is  found,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  a  better  direction 
and  fupport  than  eithes  fplints,  or  bandages.  When  the 
frafture  happens  towards  the  lower  head,  near  the  pro 
nator  quadratns  mufcle,  the  fraftured  pait  is  itrongly 
drawn  by  that  mufcle,  and  the  intervening  ligament  that 
is  extended  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  toward  the 
found  bone;  and  this  makes  it  more  difficult  to  replace. 

If  the  radius  is  to  be  replaced,  who'fe  fragment  is  con- 
trafted  towards  the  ulna,  an  alfiftant  muft  hold  the  arm, 
while  the  furgcon  inclines  the  patient’s  hand  towards  the 
ulna,  to  draw  back  the  contracted  part  of  the  radius. 
When  this  is  done,  he  muft  carefully  reduce  them  by 
compreflion  on  both  Tides  with  bis  hands,  fo  as  to  rellore 
the  compreffed  mufcle  between  the  radius  and  ulna, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  radius,  to  their  proper  places. 
The  arm  is  then  to  be  bound  up  with  the  proper  band¬ 
age,  and  the  limb  muft  afterward  be  placed  in  a  fort  of 
cafe  made  of  pafteboard,  or  light  wood,  to  be  fufpended 
in  a  fling  put  about  the  neck.  „ 

In  fetting  a  frafture  of  the  ulna,  the  whole  method  mult 
be  the  fame  with  this  of  the  radius,  except  that  in  the 
exteniion,  the  hand  muft  be  bend  toward  the  thumb,  and 
radius,  before  the  diftorted  part  of  the  ulna  can  be  com- 
prefied  into  its  proper  place.  When  both  bones  of  the 
cubitus  are  broken,  the  method  of  cure  is  much  the  lame 
with  that  ufed  to  each  of  them,  when  broken  fingly  . 
but  there  is  required  more  ftrength  and  circumfpeftion, 
both  in  replacing  them,  and  a  great  deal  ot  caution 
in  applying  the  bandage  to  retain  them.  Care  muft  alfo 
be  taken,  that,  while  the  arm  continues  in  this  cafe  a 
great  while,  without  motion,  the  mucilage  of  the  joint 
does  not  harden,  or  the  ligament  become  ltiff,  and  the 
arm,  or  cubitus,  be  thereby  rendered  immoveable.  To 
guard  again  ft  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  unbind  the  arm 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  to  move  it  a  little,  care¬ 
fully  and  gently,  backwards  and  forwards;  and  fomc- 
times  to  foment  it  with  warm  water  or  oil ;  by  which 
means  its  motion  wi  1  be  preferved. 

Cum  T  u  s,  luxated.  The  cubitus  confiding  of  two  bones,  the 
ulna  and  radius,  is  articulated  by  a  gmglymus  ;  and  the 
connexion  of  thefe  bones  is  fuch,  that  the  plna,  or  cu¬ 
bitus,  as  being  the  largeft  bone,  and  feated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  does  of  itfelf  perform  the  whole  flexion, 
and  extenfion  of  the  arm,  yet  it  cannot  perform  thofe 
motions  without  carrying  the  radius  along  with  it  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  radius  may  be  turned  along  with 
the  hand  both  inward  and  outward,  without  at  all  mov¬ 
ing  or  bending  the  ulna,  as  when  the  pronation  and  fu- 
pination  of  the  hand  are  made  thereby,^  Both  thefe 
bones  of  the  cubitus  are  fo  articulated  with  the  lower 
head  of  the  os  humeri ,  that  large  protuberances  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  deep  cavities,  or  grooves,  and  the  whole  in¬ 
verted  and  faftened  with  exceeding  ftrong  ligaments  ;  fo 
that,  notwithftanding  the  cubitus  may  be  luxated  in  all 
four  direftions,  outward  or  inward,  backward  or  for¬ 
ward,  yet  it  is  but  feldom  that  it  fufFers  a  perfeft  or  en¬ 
tire  diflocation,  unlefs  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna  be 
broken,  or  the  ligament  of  the  cubitus  much  weakened 
byfome  great  external  violence,  ihe  flighter,  and  more 
recent  luxations  of  this  kind  are,  the  more  eafy  is  the 
reduftion  of  them.  Be  the  cafe  better  or  worfe,  how7 
ever,  the  patient  muft  be  placed  io  a  chair,  and  both  parts 
of  the  limb,  the  humerus  and  the  cubitus,  muft  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  oppofite  or  contrary  direaions,  by  two  ftrong 
affiftants,  till  the  mufcles  are  found  pretty  tight,  with  a 
free  fpace  between  the  bones :  then  the  luxated  bone 
muft  be  replaced,  either  with  the  furgeon’s  bands  alone, 
or  with  the  affiftance  of  bandages,  that  the  procefles  may 
fall  into  their  finufes ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  cubitus 
muft  be  fuddenly  bent.  But  if  the  tendons  and  liga¬ 
ments  are  fo  violently  drained  that  they  can  fcarce  per¬ 
form  their  office,  it  will  be  proper  to  anoint  them  with 
emollient  oils,  ointments,  and  the  fat  of  animals;  or  to 
apply  emollient  cataplafms  and  fomentations.  As  foon 
as  the  redudion  has  been  effefted,  the  articulation  muft 
be  bound  up  with  a  proper  bandage,  and  the  arm  after¬ 
wards  fufpended  in  a  fling  hung  about  the  neck.  But 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  bandage  is  not  kept  on  too 
long,  nor  the  arm  kept  entirely  without  motion  all  the 
time,  left  the  mucilage  of  the  joint  {hould  become  in- 
fpiffated,  and  the  articulation  rendered,  by  that  means, 
{(iff,  or  the  motion  of  the  part  b.e  entirely  loft.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  u.ndrefs  the  bandage  every 
.other  day,  and  gently  to  bend,  and  extent,  the  limb  •  af- 
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terwards  eompreffes  dipt  in  warm  wine  may  he  applied, 
and  held  on  with  thebandage.  Heifter’s  Surg.  p.  164. 
CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS.  See  Cudus-Cuei. 
CUBO-CUBUS,  the  term  whereby  Diophantus,  Vieta, 

&c.  diftinguifli  the  fixtli  power  ;  which  the  Arabs  call 
quadratum  cubi.  ' 

CUBOIDES,  or  Os  Cubifor^e,  in  Anatomy,  the  feventh 
bone  of  the  foot  ;  fo  called,  from  its  being  in  form  of  a 
tube,  or  die.  See  Tab.  Anat.,  (OjJeol.)  Jig.  7.  lit.  b  b.  See 
alfo  Foot. 

Some  alfo  call  it  multi  forme :  it  is  fituated  before  the  os 
calcis ,  on  the  fide  of  the  os  fcaphoides ;  it  is  a  mafs  with 
fix  Tides,  all  very  unequal  and  very  irregular.  The  up¬ 
per  fide  is  fiat  and  rough,  for  the  infertion  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  which  conn  eft  it  with  the  neighbouring  bones 
the  lower  fide  has  an  oblique  eminence,  and,  immedi¬ 
ately  below  that,  a  canal,  or  groove,  which  is  alfo  ob¬ 
lique  :  the  -eminence  divides  this  fide  into  two,  and  is  a 
little  cartilaginous  on  that  fide  next  the  groove  ;  the 
groove  appears  to  be  cartilaginous  from  a  ligament  which 
lines  it,  and  both  that,  and  the  edge  of  the  eminence, 
ferve  for  the  infertion  of  an  annular  ligament,  and  for 
the  paffage  of  the  tendon  of  die  peronaus  longui.  1  he 
pofterior  fide  is  cartilaginous,  broad,  oblique,  partly  con¬ 
vex,  and  partly  concave,  anfwering  to  the  anterior  In  e 
of  the  os  calcii.  The  anterior  fide  is  pretty  broad,  and 
is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  narrow  prominent  line, 
by  which  portions  this  bone  is  articulated  with  the  third 
and  fourth  bones  of  the  metatarfus.  Ihe  inner  5de  is 
the  longeft  of  all  :  it  has  a  fmall  cartilaginous  furface- 
by  which  it  is  articulated  with  one  of  the  two  ojja  cunei¬ 
form  ia  ;  the  reft  js  rough,  with  feveral  depreifions,  in 
which  veftels  and  glands  are  lodged.  Behind  the  carti¬ 
laginous  portion  there  is,  in  fome  fubjefts,  another  nar¬ 
row  furface,  which  is  articulated  with  the  neighbouring 
portion, of  the  circumference  of  the  os fcaphoides.  This 
articulation,  when  wanting,  is  fupplied  by  ligaments. 
The  outfide  is  the  leaft  of  all  ;  it  is  irregular,  fhort,  and 
narrow  ;  and  it  has  a  notch  which  communicates  with  the 
groove,  on  the  lower  fide.  Window’s  Anatomy,  p.  99*  • 
CUBPiOS  G extra.  See  Gezira  Cubros. 

CUBUS-CUBI,  a  name  whereby  the  Arab  writers,  and 
thofe  who  follow  them,  denominate  the  ninth  power, 
or  a  number  multiplied  eight  times  by  itfeif  continually  ; 
which  Diophantus,  and  after  him  Vieta,  Oughtred,  &c. 
call  cubo-cubo-cubus. 

CUCKING-STOOL,  Cukfstool,  or  CastigatoRY, 
anciently  called  tumbrel,  and  trebucket ;  an  engine  for  the 
punifliment  of  fcolds,  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking 
them  in  the  water. 

Kitchen  fays,  “  Every  one  having  a  view  of  frank-pledge, 

“  ought  to  have  a  pillory  and  a  tumbrel.”  This  ma¬ 
chine  was  much  in  ufe,  even  among  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
who  called  itfcea  'ding-Jlole,  or  fcolding-Jlool, 

The  punifimient  was  anciently  alfo  inflifted  on  brewers, 
and  bakers,  tranfgreffing  the  law;  who  were  thereupon, 
in  fuch  a  ftool  or  chair,  to  be  ducked  injlcrcore ,  fome 
muddy  or  ftinking-pond.  This  was  anciently  written 
gaging-flooT,  in  Domefday  it  is  called  cathedra  jlercoris. 
CUCKOW,  Cuckoo,  Cucullus,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of 
Ornithology,  makes  a  dillinft  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of 
the  pica.  The  charafters  of  this  genus  are,  that  the  feet 
are  climbing,  having  two  toes  before,  and  two  behind  ; 
the  biil  is  lmooth,  and  a  little  arched  ;  the  tail  whole, 
and  compofed  but  of  ten  feathers;  the  tongue  fhort  and 
membranaceous,  and  terminated  by  hairs,  and  the  nof- 
trils  prominent. 

The  cuckoyj  is  a  bird  well  known  in  England  by  the  An¬ 
gularity  of  its  note;  its  beak  is  long  and  ftrait,  only  it  is 
i  little  hooked  at  the  end,  of  a  blatkifli  brown  above, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  white  below;  its  mouth  is  yellow, 
within,  and  the  iris  of  its  eyes  of  a  hazel  colour;  its 
noftrils  round,  open,  and  handing  out  beyond  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bill,  by  which  mark  alone  it  is  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  birds  ;  its  throat,  breaft,.  and 
belly,  are  white,  variegated  with  rranfverfe  ftreaks  of 
brown  ;  the  feathers  of  its  head  are  brown,  with  white 
edges,  and  its  rump  is  grey  ;  its  back,  neck,  and  wings, 
are  of  a  brownilh  hue  ;  its  long-winged  feathers  have 
white  tips,  and  are  variegated  with  black,  brown,  and 
white ;  and  the  tail-feathers  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
white.  Its  feet  and  legs  are  yellow;  its  food  is  caterpillars, 
and  other  infefts.  Ray’s  Ornithol.  p.  63. 

It  never  builds  itfelf  a  tied,  but  feizes  upon  that  of  any 
01  her  fmall  bird,  and,  deftroying  its  eggs,  leaves  its  own 
in  its  place.  TheVater  wag-tail,  yellow-hammer,  ora 
hedge-fparrow,  &c.  is  generally  the  nurfe  of  the  young 
cuckow. 

The  llomach  of  this  bird  reaches  alrnoft  to  the  vent ; 
and  on  account  of  this  formation,  which  difables  it  from 
incubation,  and  not  from  want  of  affeftion,  it  probably 
leaves  its  young  to  be  hatched  by  other  birds. 
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"Whether  it  hides  in  hollow  trees,  See.  during  the  winter, 
with  us,  or  whether  it  leaves  us  for  a  warmer  climate, 
is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  pretended  that  many  have 
been  found  in  hollow  trees,  but  the  truth  of  it  has  never 
been  well  attefled.  It  is  probably  a  bird  of  paffage,  ap¬ 
pears  early  in  the  fpring,  and  makes  a  fhort  Hay  with  us. 
The  continuance  of  the  cuckow' s  fong  is  faid  to  coincide 
with  the  feafon  of  the  makerel’s  being  in  full  roe,  viz. 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June.  The  note 
of  this  bird  is  a  call  to  love,  and  peculiar  to  the  male  : 
from  this  its  name  is  derived.  The  cuckow  was  admired 
for  its  delicacy  as  a  food  by  the  Romans,  and  is  now  eat 
in  France  and  Italy. 

The  whole  bird  and  its  dung  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
bird  burnt  whole  is  recommended  for  the  gravel,  pains 
and  exceHive  humidity  of  the  ftomach.  Rondel. 

It  is  given  with  good  fuccefs  alfo  in  the  paroxyfms  of  fevqrs. 
T  he  dung  of  the  cuckow  drank  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

CucKow-^wr,  ox  Lady'  if  mock.  See  Cardamine. 

CucKO w-pint,  Arum.  See  WaK X-fobin. 

Cuckow  -/pit,  a  frothy  fubftance  found  on  feveral  plants. 
See  Cica nu la. 

CUCKSOG,  the  name  of  a  common  difli  among  the  Moors 
of  Africa,  made  of  flour,  and  prepared  for  feveral  ways 
of  drefling  afterwards.  They  take  fine  wheat-flour,  or, 
when  that  is  fcarce,  barley,  millet,  or  Indian  corn  flour 
is  made  to  ferve  :  they  firfl  fprinkle  fome  water  over  the 
bottom  of  an  unglazed  earthen  pan,  and  then  fhake  fome 
of  this  flour  into  it  ;  they  knead  this  together  with  their 
hands,  and  roll  it  backwards  and  forwards  under  their 
open  palms  ;  by  this  means  they  work  it  into  grains  like 
fago,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe:  when  they  have  meat  to 
flew,  they  do  this  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  over  the  mouth 
of  this  they  place  a  colander,  in  which  is  put  a  quantity 
of  this  granulated  pafte  ;  over  this  colander  is  fixed  on  a 
top  or  cover  for  the  pot,  and  by  this  means  as  the  meat 
Hews,  all  the  vapour  that  afeends  from  it  is  received  into 
the  grains  of  cuckfoo-,  by  that  time  the  meat  is  done 
enough,  the  cuckfoo  is  fo  too  ;  and  opening  the  pot,  they 
firfl  takeout  this,  which  is  foft,  fvvelled,  and  tender,  and 
piling  it  up  in  a  difh,  they  make  a  hollow  in  the  top  of  the 
heap,  in  which  they  lay  the  meat,  and  then  add  their  fpices, 
which  are  better  than  tbofe  of  manyneighbouiing  nations; 
the  pcoreft  ufing  pepper,  ginger,  and  faffron,  the  richer  a 
great  variety. 

CUCUBALUS,  in  Botany.  See  Berry-bearing.  Chick- 
weed. 

CUCULARIA,  in  Botany.  See  Fumitory. 

CUCULLA,  a  cowl.  See  Abbot,  and  Cowl. 

CUCULARIS,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  fcapula,  fo 
called  from  the  refemblance  it  is  fuppofed  to  bear  to  a 
monk’s  cowl  ;  and  trapezius ,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
geometrical  figure  called  a  trapezium.  See  'Tab .  Anat. 
(Myol.)  fig.  6.  u.  cy.fig.2.  n./y.fig.  I .  n.  18. 

The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  have  various  originations  and 
adlions  ;  whence  Dr.  Drake  thinks,  it  may  be  more  pro¬ 
perly  called  three,  than  one  mufcle.  The  upper  order 
of  fibres,  or  mufcles,  fprings  from  the  os  occipitis ;  the 
fecond  from  the  fpine  of  the  vertebrte  of  the  neck,  and 
the  third  from  the  fpines  of  the  eight  upper  vertebrae 
of  the  thorax,  or  back  ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  fpine, 
acromium,  and  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  and  part  of  the  cla- 
vicula. 

From  the  different  difpofitions  of  thefe  fibres,  the  fca¬ 
pula  is  drawn  different  ways;  the  firfl  pulling  obliquely 
upwards,  the  lafl  obliquely  downwards,,  and  the  middle 
backwards :  when  they  a£l  all  three  together,  they  are 
faid  to  draw  backwards  only;  i.  e.  the  two  extremes  an¬ 
tagonizing,  the  middl?  one  alone  is  at  liberty  to  a£l. 

CUCULLATE  flowers ,  among  Botanijls ,  are  fuch  as  re- 
femble  a  cucullus, or  monk’s  hood,  or  cowl.  See  Flower. 

CUCULLUS  was  anciently  a  traveller’s  cap  ;  called  alfo 
c owl,  goul,  or  gula  :  whence  the  name  paiTed  to  the  monks, 
a!mong  whom  it  fignified  their  frock  and  cap,  which  were 
of  one  piece. 

Cucullus,  in  Conchyliology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fhells. 
called  by  other  authors  cornet  fhells,  or  volutes.  See 
Volut A. 

Cucullus  indicator,  a  fpecies  of  cuckow  found  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  Africa,  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  called  by  the  Dutch  fettlers 
honig-wyzer ,  or  honey-guide.  It  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than 
the  common  cuckow.  It  is  famous  for  conducing  thofe 
who  obferve  its  motions,  to  the  wild  bee-hives,  by  a 
fhrill  note,  founding  cberr,  chcrr.  This  note  is  anfwered 
with  a  foft  whittle,  and  repeated  by  the  bird  till  the  hive 
is  found.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  part  i.  p.  43. 

CUCUMBER,  Cucumis ,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia 
fyngenejia  clafs.  Its  chara£ters  are  thefe  :  it  hath  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  which  are  bell- 
Ihaped,  of  one  petal,  which  adheres  to  the  empalement, 
Vol.  I.  N°  87. 
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and  is  cut  into  five  oval  rough  fegments.  The  male 
flowers  have  three  fhort  (lamina,  which  are  inferted  in 
the  empalement  ;  the  female  flowers  have  no  (lamina, 
but  have  three  fmall  pointed  filaments,  without  furr.mits. 

I  he  germen  is  fi  mated  under  the  flower,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  flefhv  fruit  with  three  cells,  in¬ 
cluding  many  oval,  flat,  pointed  feeds. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  gardens, 
the  common  kind,  the  white  one,  and  the  long  green 
one.  The  firfl  is  what  we  biing  to  market  in  England  ; 
the  fecond  is  the  common  Dutch  kind,  and  is  greatly 
preferable  to  ours,  as  being  much  firmer,  and  having 
fewer  feeds;  and  the  third  is  better  even  than  that,  but 
it  is  raifed  with  difficulty. 

T  he  common  one,  which  is  what  our  gardeners  almofl 
fo  1  e  1  y  cultivate,  is  raifed  at  three  different  feafons  of  the 
year;  the  firfl  is  on  hot-beds,  under  garden-frames,  for 
early  fruit ;  the  fecond  is  under  bell,  or  hand-ghfles, 
which  is  for  the  middle  crop;  and  the  third  is'on  the 
common  ground,  which  is  for  a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle. 
The  cucumbers  which  are  ripe  before  April  are  unwhole- 
fome,  being  raifed  wholly  by  the  ferment  of  dung,  not 
by  the  fun’s  heat.  Thofe  ripe  in  April  are  good  fruit,  and 
are  raifed  in  the  following  manner  :  toward  Chriflmas,  or 
the  beginning  of  January,  a  quantity  of  firefli  horfe-dung 
mull  be  procured,  with  the  litter  among  it,  and  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fea-coal  allies  fliould  be  added  to  it.  In  four 
or  five  days  the  dung  will  begin  to  heat,  at  which  time 
a  little  of  it  may  be  drawn  fiat  on  the  outfide,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  two  inches  thicknefs  of  goed  earth  :  this  muft 
be  covered  with  a  bell-glafs,  and  after  two  days,  when 
the  earth  is  warm,  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  on  it,  covered 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frefh  earth,  and  the  glafs 
then  fet  on  again.  The  glafs  mull  be  covered  with  a 
mat  at  nights,  and  in  four  days,  the  young  phnts  will 
appear;  when  thefe  are  leen,  the  reft  of  the  dung  muft 
be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This  muft 
be  three  feet  thick,  and  beat  clofe  together,  and  covered 
three  inches  deep  with  fine  frefh  earth  ;  the  frames  muft 
then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at  night,  or  in  bad  weather 
with  mats. 

When  the  earth  is  hot  enough,  the  plants  from  tinder  the 
bell  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  it,  and  fet  at  two  inches 
diflance.  The  glades  mull  be  now  and  then  a  little 
railed  to  give  air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wet  from  the  fleam  of  the  dung  from  dropping 
down  upon  them.  The  plants  muft  be  watered  at  times" 
with  water  fet  on  dung  till  as  warm  as  the  air  in  the 
frame  :  and  as  the  young  plants  grow  up,  the  ftalks  of 
of  them  fhould  be  earthed  up,  which  will  give  them  great 
additional  ftrength.  If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough,  fome 
frefh  litter  fhould  be  laid  round  its  fides  ;  and  if  too  hoc, 
fome  holes  fhould  be  bored  into  feveral  parts  of  it  with 
a  flake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat ;  and  when  the  bed  is 
thus  brought  up  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the  holes  are  to  be 
flopped  up  again  with  frefh  dung.  When  thefe  plants 
begin  to  fhoot  their  third,  or  rough  leaf,  another  bed 
muft  be  prepared  for  them  like  the  firfl,  and  when  it  is 
properly  warm  through  the  earth,  the  plants  of  the  ether 
bed  mull  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  thi«,  in  which 
there  muft  be  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  light,  of  about 
a  foot  deep,  and  nine  inches  over,  filled  with  light  and 
fine  frefh  earth,  laid  hollow,  in  form  of  a  bafon  :  in 
each  of  thefe  holes  there  muft  be  fet  four  plants  ;  thefe 
muft  be,  for  two  or  three  days,  (haded  from  the  fun, 
that  they  may  take  fiim  root,  after  which  they  muft  have 
all  the  fun  they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frefh  air, 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  When  the  plants  are  four 
or  five  inches  high,  their  ftalks  fliould  be  gently  pegged 
clown  toward  the  earth,  in  as  different  diredlions  as  may 
be  from  one  another,  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced,  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a 
month  after  this,  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter,  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  The  glades  muft  now 
be  carefully  covered  at  nights,  and  in.  the  day-time 
they  fhould  have  gentle  waterings,  fprinkling  over  the 
whole  plants.  Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  Mid- 
funimer,  at  which  time  thofe  of  the  fecond  crop  will 
come  in  to  fupply  their  place  :  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  mucli  care  and  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  fhould 
be  (owed  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  March. 
Miller. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  for  the  laft  crop,  and 
for  pickling,  is  toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  the 
weather  is  fettled  :  thefe  are  fown  in  holes  dug  to  a  little 
depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  in  form  of  a  bafon, 
eight  or  nine  feeds  in  each  hole.  Thefe  will  come  up  in 
five  or  fix  days,  and,  till  they  are  about  a  week  old,  are 
in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows;  after  this  they  re¬ 
quire  only  watering  now  and  then,  and  keeping  dear 
from  weeds.  There  fliould  be  only  five  plants  left  at  firfl; 
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each  hole,  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little  farther  up, 
the  word  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that  there  may  fina  ly 
remain  only  four.  The  plants  of  this  crop  will  beg.n  to 

to  produce  fruit  in  July.  ,  ,  ,  r 

The  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  pubhfhed  under  the  name  of 
Boerhaave,  informs  us,  that  if  the  branches  of  cucumbers^ 
are  much  trodden  upon,  the  fruit  will  be  bitter  and  emetic 
and  that  a  water  diftilled  from  cucumbers  when  lull  ripe, 
and  beginning  to  putrify,  purges  fmartly,  in  the  quantity 

The  dumber  is  one  of  the  four  great  coolers  of  the  ihops 
It  is  almoft  an  univerfal  ingredient  in  emuifions,  and 
found  of  fervice  in  fevers,  and  nephritic  complaints. 
Cucumber,  Jingle-fecded ,  Stcyos,  in  Botany ,  a  SenM  °  h 
monoecia  fyngenefia  clafs .  Its  charafters  are  thefe  .  it  hath 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  *  “j  J 
flowers  have  a  bell-fhaped  empalement  of  one  leaf,  wi 
five  indentures,  the  petal  is  bcli-lhaped,  growing  on 
the  empalement,  and  they  have  each  three  ftamina, .which 
are  united  above,  terminated  by  fumnnts,  joined  in  a  head 
the  female  flowers  are  like  the  male,  and  it  up 
germen ;  they  have  no  flamina,  but  the  gerrnen  iupports 
I  cylindrical  ay].,  crowned  by  a  thrck  .We-po.med 
fligma.  The  germen  becomes  an  oval  fruit,  hi  with 
briftly  hairs,  having  one  cell,  containing  a  fmg  e  ^  c 
the  fame  fhape.  There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  North 

America,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  .  .  _  c  e 

Cucumber,  wild,  Egyptian,  or  /quitting,  in  Botany,  bee 
Male  Balsam  Apple,  and  Elaterium. 

Cucumbrr,  J mall  creeping.  See  Melotheria. 
Cucumber,  ferpent.  See  Trichosanthes. 

CUCUMIS  capparis,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  others,  to  the 
plant  which  produced  the  fruit  called  bel.  This  fruit 
was  like  the  capers  in  fhape,  and  had  a  hard  ^U  ov*\ 

.  kernel,  like  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  Such  is  the  defcription 
they  give  of  it,  and  of  the  fel  and  sel,  two  other  fruits 
as  like  it  in  fhape,  and  other  refpefts, ,  as  in  virtue. 
CUCUPHA,  an  ancient  form  of  medicine  :  being  a  cap, 
or  cover  for  the  head,  with  cephalic  powders  quilted 
in  it  ;  worn  in  many  nervous  diftempers,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  fuch  as  more  immediately  affed  the  head  .  as 
againft  catarrhs,  defluxions,  &c.  It  is  now  much  out 

CUCURBIT,  Cucurbita,  in  Chemijlry,  an  earthen,  or 
glafs  veflel,  called  alfo  body,  of  the  figure  of  aH,  or 
a  pear;  wherein  are  put  the  matters  to  be  diftnled. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  made  of  tin,  and  fometimes  of  brafs, 
tinned.  When  a  diftillation  is  to  be  made,  they  fit  on  to 
it  a  glafs  head  with  an  aperture,  and  a  neck  proportional. 

Thus  fitted,  it  is  called  an  alembic. 

CUCURBITACEOUS  plants,  a  clafs  of  plants,  fo  called 
from  their  refemblance  to  the  oourd,  called  by  the  La¬ 
tins  cucurbita,  which  is  the  head  of  this  family. 

Plants  of  the  cucurbitaceous  kind  fend  out  their  branches 
every  way;  which  are  foft  and  generally  befet  with  ten¬ 
drils,  by  means  whereof  they  cling  to  the  bodies  that  are 

Their  flowers  are  either  fterile,  or  fertile:  the  laft  knit, 
and  yield  flefliy  fruits  of  various  figures  ;  containing  within 
them  feveral  flat  feeds  placed  in  three  or  lour  lodges,  or 

even  a  greater  number,  ,  , 

Thefe  feeds  have  ufually  a  white  fweenih  kernel ;  the 
greateft  part  of  them  being  of  thofe  called  fngida  ma- 
jores,  or  the  greater  cold  feeds. 

The  pumpion,  melon,  &c.  are  of  the  cucurbitaceous  kind. 
CUCURBITINI  lumbrici,  are  broad  worms  that  breed  in 
the  inteftines,  like  the  feed  of  a  gourd. 
CUCURBITULA,  in  Chirurgery ,  a  cupping-glass,  or 
infbument,  ufed  in  the  operation  of  cupping. 

CUCURI,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Brafihan  name  of  ahfh  of  the 
(hark  kind,  but  not  mifehievous,  called  caffaon  by  the 

It  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long.  The  head  ends 
in  an  hyperbolic  figure,  and  the  mouth  is  placed  far  be¬ 
low  its  end  ;  it  has  only  one  row  of  teeth,  and  thofe  very 
fmall ;  its  eyes  are  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pea  ;  its  belly  is 
of  a  filver  white.  Willughby.  . 

CUCURUCU,  in  Z oology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent  found  in 
America,  growing  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  It  is  very 
thick  alfo  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifti  colour,  ftrongly  variegated  with  black  fpots,  which 
are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow,  and  often  have 
fpots  of  yellow  within  them,  and  .are  plainly  black.  It 
is  a  very  poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
-  natives ;  but  its  flefh  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  greatly 
efteemed  among  them,  when  properly  prepared.  Ray. 
CUD  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in  beaits, 
and  fometimes  the  food  that  they  keep  there,  and  chew 
over  again  ,  from  whence,  to  chew  the  cud,  figmfies  to 
ponder,  think,  or  ruminate  upon  a  thing. 

Cud  loJl\  cattle  fometimes  lofc  the  end  by  chance,  fome 


times  by  ficknefs,  poverty,  mourning,  &c.  to  cure  which;) 
take  four  leaven  of  rye  bread,  and  fait,  and  mixing  it 
■with  human  urine  and  barm,  beat  it  in  a  mortar  :  then 
making  a  large  ball  or  two  thereof,  put  them  down  the 
bead’s  throat. 

CUDDY,  in  a  F'rfl-rate  Man  of  War,  is  a  place  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  captain-lieutenant’s  cabin,  and  the  quarter-deck ; 
and  divided  into  partitions,  for  the  mafter,  and  other 
officers.  See  Tab.  Ship.  fig.  2.  lit ■  r. 

It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  cabbin  near  the  Hern  of  a  lighter, 
or  barge  of  burden. 

CUDWEED,  Gnaphalium ,  in  Botany ,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  of  th e  fyngenefia  poly  gam:  a  juperfi.ua  clafs.  The 
charafters  of  which  ate  thefe  :  the  flower  is  of  the  flof- 
culous  kind,  and  is  compofed  of  leveral  flofcules,  which 
are  divided  into  many  fegments,  and  formed  like  a  ftar 
at  the  ends :  thefe  are  placed  upon  the  embryo  fruit,  and 
are  contained  in  a  general  cup,  which  is  of  a  fcaly  or 
fquamofe  ftrufture,  but  is  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining. 

The  fpecies  of  cudweed  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournfort, 
are  eight.  The  common  cudwed  is  deficcative  and  aftrin- 
gent,  and  is  of  great  efficacy  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds. 

In  dyfenteries,  and  in  floodings  of  the  menfes,  it  has 
been  known  to  do  great  cures.  Some  have  recommended 
the  diftilled  water  of  it  in  cancers,  but  this  feems  to 
have  no  very  great  foundation.  A  decoftion  of  it  in  fmall 
beer  is  a  common  medicine  among  country  people  for 
quinfies,  and  is  faid  fometimes  to  have  done  remarkable 
cures  in  them. 

Cudweed,  Bafiard,  Micropus,  or  GnaphaJoides ,  in  Botany , 
a  genus  of  the  fygenefia  polygamia  neerfiaria  clafs.  The 
characters  are  :  it  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers, 
included  in  the  fame  double  empalement ;  ten  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  conipofe  the  difk,  which  nave  one  petal, 
are  funnel-fliaped,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top,  and 
have  five  ftiort  briftly  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fummits.  In  the  tame  empalement  are  five  female 
flowers  in  the  circumference,  which  have  each  an  oval 
germen,  comprefied,  hid  under  the  feales  of  the  interior 
empalement,  each  having  a  ftyle  by  their  fide,  which  is 
briftly,  turning  towards  the  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
crowned  byfiender  acute-pointed  ftigmas,  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  An¬ 
gle  oval  feed  ;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  barren. 
Miller. 

CUE,  an  item,  or  innuendo,  given  to  the  actors  on  the'ftage, 
what,  or  when,  to  fpeak.  See  Prompter. 

CUERVO.  To  walk  in  cuerpo ,  is  a  Spanilh  phrafe  for  go¬ 
ing  without  a  cloke  ;  or  without  all  the  formalities  of  a 
full  drefs. 

CUGNACUARANA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  beaft  of  prey,  ufually  confounded  with  the  tyger, 
and  deferibed  by  Marggrave  as  one  of  the  three  fpecies 
of  American  tygers,  the  jaaguara  and  jaguarete  being 
the  two  others.  Thofe  two  animals  are  plainly  rather  of 
the  leopard,  or  lynx,  than  of  the  tyger  kind  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  as  little  of  the  tyger  as  they.  It  is  a  large 
and  very  fierce  beaft,  of  the  fhape  of  the  jaguara,  but 
of  one  fimple  colour,  which  is  a  very  pale  tawney,  like 
the  colour  of  fome  g*;us,  but  not  fo  ftrong.  It  is  a  little 
dulkier  on  the  back  than  cf  the  fides,  and  there  is  a  little 
white  under  the  chin,  and  on  the  belly.  Its  hair  is  very 
ftiort.  Ray. 

CUGUACUETE,  and  Ccguacuapara,  in  Zoology ,  the 
Brafilian  names  of  an  animal  of  the  caprea  kind,  feeming 
to  be  the  male  and  female  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  not  dif- 
timft  animals.  The  former  has  no  horns,  the  latter  has, 
and  is  probably  the  male  ;  the  horns  are  compofed  of 
three  branches ;  they  fend  out  one  near  the  inlcrtion, 
and  from  this  they  run  up  Angle  to  the  extremity,  where 
they  are  bifid. 

We  have  not  feen  the  animal  in  England  ;  but  its  horns, 
which  are  very  fingular  in  their  (hape,  are  preferved  in 
the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society,  This  is  the  animal 
which  Johnfon  has  figured  under  the  name  of  the  caprc- 
olus  tr.orinus.  Tab.  33. 

CUGUPUGUACU,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which 
many  call  the  merOs,  a  Brafilian  fifh  of  confiderable  fize, 
and  a  very  good  tafte. 

CUI  ante divortium,  in  Law,  a  writ,  which  a  woman  divorced 
from  her  hufband  hath,  to  recover  lands  or  tenements 
from  him  to  whom  her  hufband  alienated  them  during 
marriage  ;  becaufe  during  the  marriage  flhe  could  not 
gainfay  it. 

Cui  in  vita  is  a  writ  of  entry,  which  a  widow  hath  againft 
him  to  whom  her  hufband  alienated  her  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  in  his  life-time  ;  fpecifying  that,  during  his  life, 
{he  could  not  withftand  it. 

CUJETE,  in  Botany.  See  Calabash  Tree. 

CU1RASSE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  made  of  an  iron 
plate  well  hammered  ;  ferving  to  cover  the  body,  from 
the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind. 

Some 
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Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  frottt  the  Italian 
cuore ,  heart ;  becaufe  it  covers  that  part :  others  from  the 
French  tuir,  or  the  Latin  con urn,  leather ;  whence  cori¬ 
aceous  :  becaufe  defenfive  arms  were  originally  rpade  of 
leather. 

The  cuirajje  was  not  brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year 
1 300,  though  they  were  known  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  different  forms. 

Hence,  cuiraffiers,  the  cavalry  armed  with  cuiraffes. 

The  French  have  dill  a  regiment  of  cuirafifier  1 ;  and  a 
good  part  of  the  German  cavalry  are  cuirajfed:  but  the 
cuira[fe  is  principally  confined  to  general  officers,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  cavalry.  Others  bear  only  a  plate  of  iron, 
which  covers  them  before. 

In  the  Roman  calendar,  we  find  the  name  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nic  the  Cuira([ed  ;  a  title  given  a  faint  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  from  his  condant  wearing  of  an  iron  cuiraffe ,  by  way 
of  penance. 

CUIRIRI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird  of  the 
darling  kind,  very  like  the  common  darling,  and  no  way 
differing  from  the  pitanguaguacu ,  but  that  it  has  a  yellow 
fpot  upon  its  head. 

Probably  this  is  the  male  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

CUirPALLI,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  the  American  name  of 
a  very  beautifully  variegated  done,  found  in  New  Spain, 
and  fome  other  places :  its  name  expreffes  the  painted 
done.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  jafper  of  a  beautiful  green,  va¬ 
riegated  with  very  beautiful  lines,  and  clouds  of  black, 
and  is  in  fome  parts  tranfparent. 

CUL  de  lamp ,  a  French  term,  properly  fignifying  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  lamp.  It  is  applied  in  architetdure  to  feveral 
decorations,  both  of  mafonry  and  joinery,  ufed,  in  vaults 
and  cielings,  to  finifh  the  bottom  of  works,  and  wreathed 
fomewhat  in  manner  of  a  tejludo  ;  particularly  a  kind  of 
pendentive  in  Gothic  vaults. 

Cul  de  four ,  a  fort  of  low,  fpherical  vault,  oven- 
Jike. 

Coul  de  four  of  a  niche,  denotes  the  arched  roof  of  a  niche 
on  a  circular  plan.  See  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  an.  1719, 
P-  363\ 

CULCASIA,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  the  old 
writers  to  an  Egyptian  plant  growing  near  the  fea-Oiores. 
It  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  colocafa ,  but  im¬ 
properly.  The  refemblance  of  the  name  was  the  only 
thing  that  gave  the  idea  of  its  being  this  plant ;  but  the 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  and  the  ufes  it  was  put  to  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  {hew  that  it  was  the  kali ,  or  tali, 
the  plant  of  whofe  allies  they  made  a  fait  ufeful  in  many 
arts,  and  dill  the  bafis  of  the  glafs  and  foap  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  called  by  Avicenna  ufnen. 

CULCUL,  a  fort  of  grain  brought  from  Egypt  to  Condan- 
tinople,  where  it  is  much  edeemed,  efpecially  when 
frelh.  Authors  are  not  agreed  what  plant  it  is  produced 
from. 

CULDEES,  in  Church  Hfiory,  a  defignation  given  to  the 
monks,  or  prieds,  in  Scotland,  in  the  fird  ages  of 
Cbridianity,  whence  the  term  paffed  into  Ireland. 

They  were  called  culdees ,  quafi  culteres  dei ,  from  their  great 
piety  and  devotion. 

CULEUS,  the  name  of  a  meafure  of  liquids,  the  greated 
of  all  the  meufures  among  the  Romans :  it  contained 
twenty  amphora:.  Columella  reckons  the  culeus  of  wine, 
at  the  vineyard,  to  be  worth  three  hundred  nummi,  or 
feverity-five  denarii,  that  is,  according  to  Engiifh  rate,  a 
hundred  and  forty  gallons  three  pints  and  a  half,  for 
two  pounds  eight  {hillings  and  five  pence  farthing, 
which  is  about  a  halfpenny  the  pint.  Columella,  lib.  iii. 
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The  culeus  is,  by  others,  defcribed  to  contain  160  congii, 
or  960  fextarii.  We  read  of  dolia  culearia,  and  fefquicu- 
learia ,  the  latter  of  which  mud  have  been  very  large,  be¬ 
ing  about  37  hoglheads,  and  therefore  larger  than  our 
pipes. 

The  word  culeus  is  ufed  alfo  by  fome  Roman  authors  for 
a  leather  fack. 

CULEX,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  two-winged 
flies,  comprehending  the  gnats  and  humble-^**  flies. 
The  diftinguilhing  chara&eiidic  of  this  genus  is,  that 
their  head  is  furnifhed  with  a  fiphon,  or  fucker,  very  {len¬ 
der,  oblong,  and  filiform. 

CULINARY,  an  epithet  frequently  added  to  fire;  de¬ 
termining  it  to  be  a  common  fire,  excited  in  wood,  coals, 
or  other  ordinary  fuel ;  in  contradidin£lion  to  folar  fire,  or 
that  raifeu  by  the  action  of  a  burning-glafs  ;  alfo  to  central 
fire;  to  animal  fire,  & c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latina  culina ,  kitchen  ;  this 
being  the  chief  place  of  fuch  fires- 

Culinary  fire ,  according  to  Boerhaave,  confids  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  pure  elementary,  or  folar  fire,  attrafted  by  the 
oily,  or  fulphureous  parts  of  the  fuel,  with  fuch  velo¬ 
city,  as  that  it  moves  the  fame,  agitates  and  whirls  them 
violently  about,  anji  by  degrees  breaks  and  attenuate^ 


them  ;  renders  them  volatile,  and  difperfcs  them  in 
air. 

1  ne  effect  of  air  upon  this  fire  is,  to  make,  as  it  were, 
a  vault  around  it,  and,  by  that  means,  redrain  and  keep 
it  in,  determine  it  upon  the  fulphur,  and  thus  prevent 
its  too  hady  diflipation. 

CULLIAGE,  or  Cullaoe,  a  fight  ufurped  by  the  ancient 
lords,  and  edablifhcd  by  a  fhameful  cudom,  which  gave 
them  the  fird  night  with  their  vaffals  brides. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cul,  podex ,  the 
breech. 

It  is  faid  this  right  was  edablifhed  by  Evenus  III  king  of 
Scotland,  and  finally  abolilhed  by  Malcolm  III.  a  com- 
penfation  being  fettled  in  its  dead  ;  as  orcafioning  fre¬ 
quent  revolts  of  the  vaffals  againd  their  lords.  See 
Marcheta.  • 

CULLION,  in  Botany.  See  Orchis. 

CULM,  among  Botan'fis ,  a  term  expreffing  the  stalk  of 
gramineous  plants. 

The  cnlmus,  and  culmen,  of  the  Latins,  and  the  hccko-w  of 
the  Greeks,  are  what  we  call  a  dalk  of  corn  or  grafs.  In 
grades  and  corns,  the  culm  or  dalk  correfponds  to  the 
caudex  or  trunk  in  trees;  and  to  the  calamus  in  the  cy- 
perus  and  bulrufli  :  fo  that  it  generally  denotes  that  part 
which  reaches  between  the  root  and  the  ear,  or  panicle. 
Hence  it  appears  in  general  what  plants  are  of  the  tul- 
miferous  kind  :  but  thefe  are  varioufly  limited  by  the 
founders  of  different  botanic  fydems,  who  have  adopted 
them  for  condituting  particular  genera  of  plants. 

CULMiFEROUS,  in  Botany ,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  plants 
as  have  a  fmooth  jointed  dalk,  ufually  hollow  ;  the  dalk 
wrapped  about,  at  each  joint,  with  fingie  narrow,  fliarp- 
pointed  leaves  ;  and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hufks. 
Culmferous  plants  are  divided  by  Ray  into  two  kinds; 
thofe  with  a  greater,  and  thofe  with  a  ft mailer  feed. 

Tliofe  with  a  larger  feed  are  called  frumentaceotis,  or  ce~ 
teales  ;  and  are  again  divided  into  fpicatee,  as  wheat,  rye, 
ipelt,  barley,  rice,  peas,  &c.  and  paniculate  or  jubata,  as 
oats,  fcordium,  milium,  and  maife. 

CULMINA  TION,  in  Afironomy,  the  tranfit  of  a  dar  or 
planet  over  the  meridian,  or  that  point  of  its  orbit  where¬ 
in  it  is  at  its  greated  altitude. 

Hence,  a  dar  is  faid  to  culminate,  when  it  paffes  the  me¬ 
ridian. 

'  To  find  the  culmination  of  afiar,  or  the  time  wherein  it  paffes 
the  meridian.  On  a  meridian  line  AB  [Tab.  II.  Afironomy 
fig.  6b)  dretch  a  thread,  DC,  perpendicularly;  and 
from  D  to  E,  another  DE,  cutting  the  meridian  ob¬ 
liquely,  at  any  angle  :  the  triangular  thread,  DCE,  will 
cut  the  plane  of  the  horizon  in  the  meridian  line,  or  at 
right  angles ;  and  confequently  will  be  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian. 

The  eye,  therefore,  being  fo  placed,  as  that  the  thread 
DE  may  cover  the  thread  DC  ;  wait  till  the  dar  be  bi- 
feded  by  the  triangle  DCE ;  for  then  the  eye  and  the 
dar  will,  together  with  the  triangle  DCE  ;  be  in  the  fame 
plane  :  confequently  the  dar  is  in  the  meridian. 

To  find  the  culmination  of  a filar  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

To  find  the  time  of  afiar' s  culminating  ;  its  right  afcenfion, 
and  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  being  given.- From 
the  fun’s  place  find  his  right  afcenfion;  and  from  this 
fubtraft  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  dar:  the  difference 
being  converted  into  folar  time,  gives  the  time  elapied 
from  mid-day  to  the  time  of  the  iter’s  culmination. 

CULPABILIS.  See  Non  efi  cu/pabilis. 

CULPRIT,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar¬ 
raignments,  when  a  perfon  is  indi&ed  for  a  criminal 
matter. 

After  the  indiament  is  read  in  court  (which  is  the  crown’s 
charge  againd  the  prifoner  at  the  bar),  he  is  afked  if 
guilty,  or  not  guilty  f  If  he  anfwers  not  guilty,  there  is 
next  a  leplication  from  the  crown,  ,by  continuing  the 
charge  of  guilt  upon  him;  which  is  expreffed  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  cul-prit ;  cul  being  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Latin  word  culpa,  guilt,  or  culpabilis,  guilty ,  and  prit 
(now  p’ et)  the  old  French  word  for  ready  ;  or,  as  others 
rather  think,  the  Latin  apparet ,  appears. 

From  this  formula,  therefore,  of  the  clerk  of  the  arraign¬ 
ments,  the  prifoner  is  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  charged 
on  him  ;  and  that  the  crown  is  ready  to  prove  it  upon 
him. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  term,  feems  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  record  of  the  trial, 
when  drawn  at  large. 

CUL  TELL  ATION,  a  term  which  fome  authors  ufe  for  the 
meafuring  of  heights,  and  didances,  by  piecemeal  :  that 
is,  by  indruments  which  give  us  fuch  heights  and  didances 
by  parts,  and  not  all  at  one  operation. 

CULTIVATOR,  in  Hufbandry,  the  name  given  by  fo¬ 
reigners  to  indruments  ufed  for  dirring  the  earth,  an- 
fwering  to  our  horfe-hoes. 

CULTRARIUS.  See  Pops. 


CULTURE, 


C  U  M 

See  Agriculture,  and  HortIcul- 


CUN 


CULTURE. 

TURE. 

Culture  of  hops.  See  it  ops. 

CULVERIN,  in  War,  a  long  flender  p.ece  of  ordnance 
and  artillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  dlftanc<T 
Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colubrma  ,  others 
from  coluber,  fnake  ;  either  on  account  of  the  length  and 
flendernefs  of  the  piece,  or  of  the  ravages  it  makes. 

Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds;  viz.  the  tulverin  extra . 
dinary,  the  ordinary ,  and  the  leiijlfized.  , 

The  culver  in  extraordinary  has  5  *  inches  bore  ;  its  len0 
32  calibers,  or  13  feet  1  it  weighs  4800  pound  ;  its  load 
is  above  12  pound;  carries  a  fliot  5  inches  5  diameter, 
weighing  twenty  pound  weight.  .  ,  ,,  r 

The  ordi nary  culverin  is  1 2  feet  long  ;  carries  a  a  / 

pound  five  ounces;  caliber  5^  inches;  its  weight  4500 

The1  culverin  of  the  leajlfize  has  its  diameter  5  inches  ;  is 
r  2  feet  long  ;  weighing  about  4?°°  pounds  ;  carries  a 
(hot  3  inches  i  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds  9  ounces. 

See  Demi-Culverin.  .  ,  ,  r 

CULVERT  AIL,  in  Ship-Building ,  is  ufed  for  a  manner  0 
letting  one  timber  into  another,  fo  that  they  cannot  f  ip 
afunder.  The  fattening  of  a  fliip’s  carlmgs  into  the  beam 

is  fo  performed.  See  1)ovE-Tail.  .  . 

CUMAMUS,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a  name  given  by 
many  of  the  ancients  to  cubebs. 

CUMANDA  Guacu ,  in  Botany ,  a  name  for  certain  very 
large  Indian  kidney-beans,  which  roafted,  contuied,  and 
exhibited  with  an  egg,  are  given  for  fluxes  of  the  belly  ; 
boiled,  made  into  a  cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  belly, 
they  are  laid  to  cure  colic  pains;  and  they  are  in  this 
form  applied  to  apoftemations,  with  a  view  of  refolvmg 

CUMELE,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which  the  ancient  C. reek 
writers  have  deferibed  the  lupului  or  hop,  with  which  we 
make  our  malt  liquors  bitter.  .  .  ,r 

CUMELOBOTANE,  in  Modern  Greek  timers,  is  alio  a 
name  given  to  the  lupulus,  or  plant  which  produces  the 

CUMIN,  Cominum,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  pentandna 
digynia  clafs.  Its  charafters  are  thefe:  it  hath  an  um¬ 
belliferous  flower,  the  involucrum  of  which  is  longer 
than  the  umbel  ;  the  great  umbel  is  uniform,  the  flowers 
have  five  unequal  petals,  wliofe  borders  are  inflexed  ;  and 
five  Angle  ftamina,  with  a  large  germen  fituated  under 
the  flower,  fupporting  two  fmall  flyles,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  ftriated  fruit,  compofed  of  two  oval 
feeds  which  are  convex,  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and 
plain  on  the  other.  We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  this 

Miller  derives  cumin  from  jtusrv,  to  l ring  forth,  becaufe  it 
is  faid  to  be  effe&ual  in  curing  fteriiity. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  much  like  that  of  fennel  ;  and 
grows  abundantly  in  the  ifle  of  Malta,  where  it  is  fown 
and  cultivated  after  the  manner  of  corn. 

The  French  frequently -call  it  ants  aigre ,  Jharp  or  jour 

anil.  .  .  , 

It  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  vertigos,  wmd-colics,  tympame.  , 
&c.  It  is  efleemed  excellent  to  retrieve  the  natural  heat 
in  ftallions,  bulls,  &c.  Pigeons  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
it  ;  whence  fome  make  u(e  of  it  to  flock  their  dove- 
houfes  ;  incorporating  it  with  an  earth  naturally  fahne,  or 
fome  other  earth  that  has  imbibed  urine. 

This  feed,  as  well  as  the  common  anife,  yields,  by  ex- 
preflion,  a  kind  of  oil,  efleemed  fovereign  in  the  rlieuma- 
tifms ;  provided  it  be  ufed  with  precaution,  and  in  (mail 

quantities.  #  •  •  r> 

Cumin,  hajlarcl,  ox  wild,  Cuminoides,  Lagaecta ,  in  Botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  vionogynia  clafs.  Its  characters 
are  thefe:  it  hath  many  flowers  colleded  into  a  head,  in 
one  common  empalement,  compofed  of  eight  indented 
leaves  ;  the  flower  confifts  of  five  horned  petals,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  fituated  a  pointal,  attended  by  five 
ftamina ;  the  pointal  afterward  becomes  an  oval  feed, 
crowned  with  the  impalement.  There  is  only  one  known 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  cuminum  fylvejlre,  or 
wild  cummin  of  authors.  b 

CUMPETES,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica ,  a  name  given  by 
fome  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  carprjia  of  Galen  and 
others.  This  was  an  aromatic  drug,  and  was  the  younger 
{hoots  and  tender  twigs  of  an  odoriferous  tree,  growing 
on  fome  mountains  in  Pamphylia,  which  were  collected 
in  the  fpring,  and,  when  dried,  were  ufed  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  lor  the  cinnamon.  The  word  competes  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  Myrepfus  ;  but  there  is  fome  doubt  in  the  ortho¬ 
graphy,  whether  it  be  cumpetes  or  cumpepes ;  there  feems 
moil  reafon  to  believe  the  latter  is  the  proper  word. 
Charito  mentions  this  diug  in  his  antidotes,  and  the  com¬ 
mentators  ufually  explain  it  by  the  word  carpejia  or  car- 
pafus ,  a  name  by  which  they  underftcod,  though  impro¬ 
perly,  the  cubebs.  The  Greeks  of  the  later  ages,  and 


the  Latin  writers  who  fucceeded  them,  all  fell  into  the 
fame  error,  of  calling  the  carpejia  the  cubeb  ;  though  the 
accounts  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  againft  it.  Nay, 
Avicenna  Rems  to  have  given  into  the  lame  error  ;  for 
he  has  tranferibed  into  his  chapter  of  cubebs  what  Galen 
fays  of  the  carpcfia.  _ 

CUN,  or  Cunning,  at  Sea.  See  Cond. 

CUNEI,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  to  thofe  telltna, 
which  have  one  fide  of  their  fbell  much  more  extended 
than  the  other.  See  Muscle. 

CUNEIFORM  leaf,  among  Botanijls.  See  Leaf. 
CUNEIFORME  os,  in  Anatomy.  See  Sphenoides 
Cuneiforms  ojfa  denote  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  bones 
of  the  foot;  thus  called  from  their  wedge-like  ftiape,  be- 
im*  large  above,  and  narrow  below.  See  Tab.  Anat. 

(Ofieol)  fig.  7-  c-  c.fig.  3.  «.  27.  27. 

They  lie  all  three  afide  of  one  another,  and  are  of  di 
ferent  fizes;  Their  upper  fide  convex,  and  their  under 
hollow,  by  which  means  the  mufcles  and  tendons  in  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  are  not  hurt  in  walking. 

Atone  end  they  have  each  a  Emus,  which  receives  the  os 
navicular e  ;  and  at  the  other 'end  they  are  joined  each  to 
one  of  the  three  inner  bones  of  the  metatarjm.  See 
Winflow’s  Anatomy,  p.  83,  and  100.  _ 

CUNETl'E,  or  Cuvette,  in  Fortification,  a  deep  trench, 
about  three  or  four  fathom  wide,  funk  along  the  middle 
of  a  dry  moat,  to  lade  out  the  water  ;  or  make  tne  pat- 
fage  more  difficult  to  the  enemy. 

CUNEUS,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  ,  more  ulually, 
by  Englifh  writers,  called  the  WEDGE. 

Cuneus,  among  the  Romans,  a  term  often  ufed  to  figmty 
that  part  of  the  theatre  where  the  fpe&ators  fat,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  refembling  the  figure  of  a  wedge. 

Cuneus,  the  wedge,  was  alfo  a  form  01  battle  tre- 
quent  among  the  Romans. 

Cuneus,  parabolic.  See  Parabolic  Cuneus. 
CUNICULUS.  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  lepus , 
or  HARE-kind,  called  in  Englilh  babeit. 

Cunjculus  Americanus,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  given  by  lome 
to  the  creature  called  TAPETi,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  rabbit. 
Cuniculus  Brafilienjis ,  a  fpecies  of  rabbit  called  ape- 

Cuniculus  Sibericus ,  the  name  of  the  long-tailed  Siberian 
rabbit,  the  fur  of  which  is  much  valued.  During  the 
fummer  months  many  of  them  are  beautifully  variegated 
with  oblique  and  tranfverfe  ftreaks  of  black  and  grey. 
Cuniculus,  in  Mining ,  a  term  ufed  by  authors,  in  dif- 
tindion  from  puteusf  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of  paf- 
fa-es  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The  curttiuh 
are  thofe  dired  pafiages  in  mines,  where  they  walk  on 
horizontally  ;  but  the  putei  are  the  perpendicular  cuts  or 
d  c  fc  c  n  t  s  • 

It  is  an  cbfervation  with  our  miners,  that  the  damps  fo 
much  dreaded  in  all  mines,  happen  generally  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  cuts  ;  but  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  examination  ot  the 
<mld  and  filver  mines  in  Hungary,  obferves,  that  they 
often  happen  there  in  the  putei  or  fehachts,  as  in  the 


as  uuui  -  r  J  .  , 

tumeuli  or  fiollen.  Anoi her  obfervation  as  to  damps  with 
us  is,  that  they  are  molt  frequent  in  clayey  and  foft  places 
under  ground;  but  in  thole  mines  they  are  as  frequent 
where  ihe  matter  is  hard  ftone  ;  and  one  cf  the  molt  mu- 
chievous  that  had  then  lately  happened,  was  in  a  place 
every  way  furrounded  with  ftone  fo  hard,  that  the  tools 
of  the  miners  could  fcarce  work  through  it  ;  and  the  de- 
feent  had,  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  damp  was,  been 
made  by  means  of  gunpowder.  In  fome  of  the  eumcuh 
in  thefe  mines,  there  are  damps  that  regularly  return  on 
certain  occafions  ;  as  if  the  lower  end  of  the  cuniculus  be 
filled  up  with  water,  certain  parts  in  going  to  it  are  always 
affeaecl  with  damps,  which  will  put  out  a  lamp  or  can¬ 
dle  the  moment  it  enters  them,  and  often  do  great  mil- 
chief  to  the  miners  in  paffing  them.  Phil.  1  ranf.  N°  40. 

See  Damp.  .  ,  , 

CUN1LA  bubula,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  Phny,  and 
fome  other  authors,  have  called  the  wild  marjoram  or 
origanum. 

Cu  nil  A,  in  Botany.  See  Iron-uw/. 

Cunila,  in  the  Linnasan  Syfiem,  makes  adiftma  genus  0 
the  diandria  monogynia  clafs  ;  with  a  ringent  coro  a  ,  t  .e 
upper-lip  is  erea  and  plane  ;  there  are  two  torn  filaments, 

and  the  germen  turns  to  four  feeds. 

CUNILAGO,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 

CUN1NA,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  who  had  the  care  ot 
little  children. 

CUNNUS,  the  pudendum  muliebre ;  or  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  genitals  of  a  woman,  including  the  labia  pudendi, 
and  mom  Feneris. 

CUNOCEPFI ALI,  in  Mythology,  from  ntiuv,  dog,  and  «- 
tiato,  head,  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals  with  heads 
like  thofe  of  dogs,  which  were  wonderfully  endowed 
and  preferved,  with  great  veneration,  by  the  Egyptians, 
■  1  m 


CUP 

in  many  of  their  temples.  It  is  related,  that  by  their 
afliftance  the  Egyptians  found  out  the  particular  periods 
of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  that  one  half  of  the  animal 
was  often  buried,  while  the  other  half  furvived  ;  and 
that  they  could  read  and  write.  This  ftrange  hiftory, 
Dr.  Bryant  imagines,  relates  to  the  priefts  of  Egypt, 
ftyled  cahen ,  to  the  novices  in  their  temples,  and  to  the 
examination  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they 
could  be  admitted  to  the  priellhood.  The  Egyptian  col¬ 
leges  were  fituated  upon  rocks  and  hills,  called  caph,  and 
from  their  conl'ecraticn  to  the  fun,  caph-el ;  whence  the 
Greeks  deduced  xttpzM,  and  from  cahen-capb-el they  form¬ 
ed  xuvoxepa^o;.  So  that  cahen-caph-el  Was  fome  royal  femi- 
nary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novices  to 
fupply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  etymology 
he  explains  the  above  hiftory.  The  death  of  one  part, 
while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  the  regular  fucceffion 
of  the  Egyptian  priefihood.  The  cunocephali  are  alfo 
found  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thefc 
and  the  acephali  were  thus  denominated  from  their  place 
of  refidence,  and  from  their  worfhip.  Bryant’s  Analyfis 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  & c. 

CUNODONTES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Solinus,  and  Ifi- 
dorus,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  have  the  teeth  of  dogs. 
They  were  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr.  Bryant,  from 
the  obje£l  of  theii  worfhip,  the  deity  Cban-Adon ,  which 
the  Greeks  exprefied  Kuvoguv,  and  thence  called  his  vo- 
tar;"S  Cunodontc s.  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

CUNONIA,  \n  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  digynia 
clafs,  with  a  five- petalled  corolla  ;  a  five-leaved  calyx,  a 
bilocular,  acuminated,  polyfpermous  capfule,  and  ftyles 
longer  than  the  flower. 

CUP,  Calyx ,  a  veflel  fo  called,  of  various  forms  and  ufes. 

In  the  Ephem.  German,  we  have  a  defcription  of  a  cup 
made  of  a  common  pepper-corn,  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger  •, 
which  holds  one  thoufand  two  hundred  other  ivory  cups, 
each  having  its  feveral  handle,  all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;  with 
room  for  lour  hundred  more. 

Cups,  among  Herbalifis ,  are  thofe  fhort  green  hulks  in 
which  flowers  grow  ;  fome  being  divided  into  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  fix  leaves.  See  Calyx. 

C\jp-fountai n.  See  Fount  ain. 

Cup  -galls,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by  authors  to 
a  very  Angular  kind  of  galls  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
oak,  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are  of  the  figure  of  a 
cup,  or  drinking-glafs,  without  its  foot,  being  regular 
cones,  adhering  by  their  point  or  apex  to  the  leaf;  and 
the  top,  or  broad  part,  is  hollowed  a  little  way. 

Befide  this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak-leaves  furnifh  us  with 
feveral  others  ;  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round, 
and  others  flatted;  thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year  They 
all  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly  ;  and  this  crea¬ 
ture  paffes  all  its  changes  in  this  its  habitation,  being 
fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fometimes  in  the  nymph, 
ar.d  fometimes  in  ibe  fly  ftate,  in  the  cavity  of  it.  See 
Tab.  of  In  feds ,  N°  25. 

C"P  fheil.  See  Shell. 

CUPA,  among  the  Ancients,  akindof  boats,  ufed  inlay¬ 
ing  bridges  over  rivers,  being  broad  below,  and  narrow 
above. 

CUPANIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  monadclphla 
clafs.  The  male  of  this  genus  hath  a  three  leaved-calyx, 
a  five-petalled  corolla,  and  five  (lamina;  the  female  hath 
a  three-leaved  calyx,  three  petalled  corolla,  a  llyle  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  a  three-celled  capfule,  and  a 
double  feed. 

CUPOLA,  in  Arth'ilefiure,  the  fame  with  dome. 

The  word  is  Italian,  formed  of  the  barbarous  Latin  cup- 
pola,  otherwife  called  thola,  and  fornix. 

CUPPEL,  Cupel,  orCopPEL,  among  Chemifls,  a  veflel 
or  utenfil,  ufed  in  the  trying  and  purifying  of  gold,  and 
filver,  called  alfo  TEST.  See  Coppel. 

CUPPELLATION,  in  Chemifiry.  See  Copelling. 

CUPPING,  an  operation  in  Cbirurgery ,  for  the  difcharge  of 
blood,  and  other  humours,  by  the  Ikin. 

It  is  performed  by  colletling  the  humours  into  a  tu¬ 
mor  under  the  cutis ;  and  letting  them  out  thence,  by 
fcarification  ;  i.  e.  by  feveral  incifions  made  with  a  fcar- 
ificator. 

The  inftruments  ufed  herein  are  the  cucurbitula,  or  cup- 
ping-gla/fes,  and  fcarificator  ;  the  defcription  of  each 
whereof  fee  under  their  proper  head. 

Theufeof  cupping-ghfes  is  very  extenfive,  comprehend¬ 
ing  almoit  the  whole  body  :  but  their  application  is  to  be 
confidered  under  two  different  circumftances  :  for,  they 
are  either  applied  to  the  place  firfl  fcarified  with  a  knife, 
or  to  a  whole  ikin.  This  latter  is  called  dry,  and  the 
other  fangumaceous,  or  wet  cupping. 

Cupping  rs  performed  either  with  or  without  fire. 

Cupping  with  fire  is  the  more  ufual  procels  ;  and  is  com¬ 
monly,  among  us,  thus  efte£led :  the  air  in  the  cavity 
Vol.  I.N*  87. 
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of  the  cucurbitula  is  heated,  and  fo  rarefied,  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  the  like;  and  the 
veflel  immediately  applied  to  the  part  to  be  cupped. 

Others,  efpecially  the  French,  proceed  thus:  a  piece  of 
card  is  cut  round,  and  a  lamp,  or  four  little  wax  candles* 
affixed  to  it :  this  is  placed  after  the  manner  of  a  candle- 
flick,  on  the  part  whereon  the  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  covered  with  a  cucurbitula  or  cupping- glafs. 
After  the  included  air  has  been  well  heated  and  rarefied 
with  the  flames  of  the  candles,  the  glafs  is  clapped  clofe 
to  the  fkin  ;  which  is  no  fooner  touched,  than  the  candles 
are  extinguifhed,  and  the  tumor  israifed. 

In  cupping  without  fire,  inftead  of  rarefying  the  air  included 
in  the  cupping- glafs  by  heat,  it  is  done  by  a  fyringe  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  neck  of  the  cupping- glafs,  fitted  with  a  brafs 
collar,  cap,  and  valve;  the  cupping- glafs  being  applied 
to  the  fkin,  and  the  syringe  wrought,  part  of  the  air  is 
pumped  out  of  the  cucurbitula  ;  and  thus  the  tumor  rifes, 
as  in  the  former  cafe. 

The  reafon  of  the  phenomenon  is  this :  the  air  included 
in  the  cupping- glafs  being  rarefied,  a  great  part  of  the 
load  which  before  preffed  the  parr,  and  kept  it  down, 
and  which  (till  continues  to  prefs  the  reft  of  the  body,  is 
taken  off ;  upon  which  the  air,  known  to  be  contained 
in  the  veffels  of  the  body,  and  mixed  with  the  blood  and 
juices,  expands  itfelf,  and  raifes  a  tumor,  carrying  with 
it  the  fluids  wherewith  it  is  mingled. 

The  operation  is  performed  on  the  back,  and  on  the 
breads  and  thighs,  to  flop  or  promote  the  menfes  :  on 
the  navel,  for  the  colic.  Cupping  is  alfo  ufed  for  de¬ 
fluxions  on  the  eyes,  for  venomous  wounds  and  buboes  ; 
on  the  head,  for  apoplexies,  See. 

In  dry  cupping ,  before  the  application  of  the  glafs,  a 
lighted  candle  or  fire  is  to  be  conveyed  into  it,  that  the 
air  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  the  glafs  may  immediately 
be  adapted  to,  and  fmpreffed  upon  the  body,  until  it  ad¬ 
heres  firmly;  an  operation  which  the  pra£litioners  at  bag¬ 
nios  perform  with  great  dexterity. 

The  ufe  of  dry  cupping  is  twofold  ;  either  to  make  a  re- 
vulfion  of  the  blood  from  fome  particular  part  affected* 
or  elfe  to  caufe  a  derivation  of  it  into  the  affected  part 
upon  which  the  glafs  is  applied.  It  is  in  the  firft  fenfe 
that  Hippocrates  orders  a  large  cupping- glafs  to  he  ap¬ 
plied  under  the  breads  of  women,  who  have  a  too  pro- 
fufe  difcharge  of  the  menfes,  intending  thereby  to  caufe 
a  revulfion  of  the  blood  upwards  to  the  uterus.  And 
upon  the  fame  principle  have  htemorrhages  at  the  nofe 
been  flopped  by  applying  cupping- glafles  to  the  legs  and 
feet,  particularly  about  the  ankles  and  knees.  Spitting 
of  blood  from  the  lungs  has  alfo  been  cured  by  the  fame 
method;  and  Scultetus  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  of  a 
woman,  who  by  the  repeated  application  of  fix  cupping - 
glafles,  without  fcarification,  to  her  thighs,  was  not  only 
relieved  of  the  troublefome  fymptoms  arifingfrom  an  ob- 
ftruclion  of  the  menfes,  but  was  alfo  freed  from  the  ob- 
ftru£lion  itfelf. 

Dry  cupping  is  alfo  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  make  a  revulfion 
by  applying  the  glafles  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears, 
or  to  the  neck  and  fhoulders,  for  the  removal  of  pains, 
vertigoes,  and  other  diforders  of  the  head.  They  are 
alfo  applied  to  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  to  drive  blood 
and  fpirits  into  them  when  they  are  paralytic  ;  and  laftly* 
to  remove  the  fciatica,  or  other  pains  in  the  joints.  The 
operation  in  thefe  cafe:-',  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  part 
looks  red,  and  becomes  painful.  Heifter’s  Surgery, 
p.  308. 

Cupping  -glafs,  cucurbitula,  in  Cbirurgery,  a  glafs  veflel, 
applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  to  draw  the  blood 
and  other  humours  from  within,  outwards  ;  to  be  dif- 
ebarged  through  feveral  incifions  made  with  a  fcarificator. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

The  veflel  is  of  various  dimenfions  :  fometimes,  inftead 
of  glafs,  it  is  made  of  wood,  horn,  brafs,  filver,  &c. 
CUPRESSUS,  in  Botany »  See  Cypress. 

CUPRUM.  See  Copper. 

CURA  avenacea,  a  diet-drink  of  oats,  much  recommended 
by  fome  authors  in  various  diltempers. 

CUR  AT  AS.  SeeCAzic. 

CURATE  is  properly  a  parson,  or  vicar  of  a  parifti,  who 
hath  the  charge  or  cure  of  the  parifliioners’  fouls. 
Curate  is  now  more  generally  ufed  for  a  deputy,  or  fub- 
ftitute  of  the  parfon  ;  or  one  who  officiates  in  the  place 
of  the  incumbent,  or  beneficiary.  And  in  cafe  of  plu¬ 
rality  of  livings,  or  where  a  clergyman  is  old  and  infirm, 
it  is  requifite  there  fliould  be  a  curate  to  perform  the  cure 
of  the  church.  He  is  to  be  licenced  and  admitted  by  the 
bifhopof  thediocefe,  or  by  an  ordinary,  having  epifcopal 
jurifdi£lion :  and  when  a  curate  hath  the  appiobation  of 
the  bifhop,  he  ufually  appoints  the  falary  too  ;  and  in 
fuch  cafe,  if  he  be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper 
remedy  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  by  a  fequeftration  of 
the  profits  of  the  benefice :  but  if  he  hath  no  licence  from 
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tKe  bifhop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law; 
where  he  muft  prove  the  agreement,  &c.  Rights  of 
Clergy,  127.  By  ftatute,  where  curates  are  hcenied  by 
the  bifhop,  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  him  a  ftipend 
not  exceeding  50  l  nor  left  than  20  l.  per  annum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  t'he  livings  r  to  be  paid  by  the  redor 
or  vicar  :  and  the  fame  may  be  done  on'  any  complaint 
made.  St?at.  12  Anne,  c.  2. 

There  ate  perpetual  curates  as  well  as  temporary,  who 
are  appointed  where  tythes  are  impropriate,  and  no  vi¬ 
carage  endowed,  Thefe  are  not  removeable,  and  the  im¬ 
propriators  are  obliged  to  find  them,  fome  whereof  have 
certain  portions  of  the  tythes  fettled  on  them.  Stat.  2p 

CURATELLA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  polyandries  di- 
gynia  clafs ;  having  a  five-leaved  calyx,  four  petals,  two 
ftyles,  a  bipartite  caplule,  with  double-feeded  cells. 
CURATIVE  indication,  among  Phyficians ,  that  which  di- 
reds  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  bee 
Symptom,  and  Indication. 

CURATOR,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  under  tne 
emperors  who  regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandize  and  vendible  commodities  in  the  cities  or  the 

They  had  likewife  the  fuperintendenc-e  of  the  cuftOms 
and  tributes  ;  whence  alf®  they  were  called  logijla. ^ 
Curator,  in  Civil  Law ,  a  trultee,  or  perlon  nominated 
to  take  care  of  the  affairs  andinterefts  of  a  perfon-  eman¬ 
cipated,  or  interdided.  #  , 

I11  countries  where  the  Roman  la\tf  prevails,  between  tne 
acre  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four  years,  minors  have  cura¬ 
tors  affigned  them  ;  till  fourteen,  they  have  tutors’.  ; 
Curator  cf  aft  univerjSty ,  in  the  United  Provinces,  is  an 
cledive  office,  to  which  belbng  tile  diicdion  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  univeifity  a9,  the  adminillraiion  of  the  re¬ 
venues,  the  infpedion  of  the  proleffors,  dc. 

The  carflwrj  arec.hofen  by  the  ftates  of  each  province  ; 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden  has  three  j  the  bur'gher-mafters 
of  the  city  have  the  fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  AUnege,  a  chain  of  iron  fattened  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  branches  of  a  bridle,  in  the  part  called 
the  eye,  and  running  over  the  horfe’s  beard.  Care  fhould 
be  taken  that  it  be  neither  too  Jong  nor  too  fiiort,  and 
the  links  be  large  and  fmooth. 

Curb,  in  Farriery,  is  a  hard  and  callous  fwelling  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  hock,  attended  with  lliffnefi,  and  forne- 
times  with  pain  and  lamenefs.  See  Spavin. 

CURCAS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  iu  Egypt  to  an  efeu- 
]ent  root,  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the 

colocafia.  .  r  , 

It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar  for  a  fmall  Fruit  of  the 
fhape  and  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  Both  thefe  things  have 
the  credit  of  being  great  provocatives  :  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  curcas  of  the  Eaft  Indies  may  be  the  fruit 
called  bel  by  Avicenna,  and  faid  to  pofiels  the  fame  fa¬ 
mous  virtues.  Garcias  has  been  led  into  a  very  great 
error  by  this  fimilarity  of  names  and  virtues,  and  fup- 
pofes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the  fame  with  the  curcas  of  the 
Eaff  Indies. 

CURCULIO,  in  Zoology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  beetles, 
diftinguilhed  by  having  their  antennte  affixed  to  an  elon- 
gated^horny  fnout.  See  Scarab.eus. 

CURCUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Arabians,  the 
name  of  the  large  celandine  ;  the  roots  of  which,  when 
dried,  were  ufed  by  the  dyers  of  thofe  times  as  a  yellow 
colour,  and  by  the  phyficians  as  deobftruents. 
CURCUMA,  turmeric.  See  Turmeric. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  any  fmid  body  p 
particularly  milk. 

‘  Paufanjas  fays,  that  Arifheus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cyrene 
daughter  of  the  river  Penens,  were  the  firlt  who  fount 
the  lecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making  0. 
cheefe  with  artichoke  flowers,  in  lieu  of  the  rennet  ufec 
for  the  fame  purpofe  among  U3. 

The  Bilaltae,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort  obferves, 
live  wholly  upon  curded  milk,  i«  e.  on  curds.  He  adds 
that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Auvergne  in  France,  and  whey  their  only  drink.. 
Women  newly  delivered  are  fubje£l!  to  have  their  milk 
curdled,  converted  into  little  grumte,  in  their  breaft,  which 
occafions  violent  pains,  with  fhiverings  in  the  back. 

It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  being  fucked  j  whence  the 
method  of  remedying,  and  preventing  it  is  apparent. 
CURE,  \n  Medicine.  See  Palliative  cure. 

Cure  of  Jouls,  a  benefice,  the  incumbent  whereof  has  the 
charge  and  guidance  ot  the  fouls  of  the  people  within  a 
certain  extent  of  ground  called  a  parijh . 

Such  are  a  vicar,  a  re£tor,  &c.  in  contradiftin&ion  to  a 
piebend,-  a  dean',  a  chantor,  &c. 

Cures ,  fine.  See  Sine. 

CtfKE,  in  Falconry,  tbe  fame  with  casting.’ 
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CUREMA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  of  the  mullet 
kind,  but  of  a  remarkable  fize,  growing  to  two  'fees 
long,  and  having  a  very  large  moveable  upper  lip  ;  the 
under  one  being  fmall,  triangular  in  figure,  and  fcarce 
vifrble,  being  fomerhing  llrorter  than  the  upper.  it ^ 
eyes  are  large,  and  its  fins  of  a  fine  fuvery  white-,  in  «il 
other  refpe£ts  it  refembles  the  common  mullet.  * 
CURETES,  in'  Antiquity,  a  fort  of  pritfts,  or  people  of  the 
ifle  of  Crete  j  called  cAiocorybanrcs. 

The  name  cureies ,  -according  to  Strabo,  was  given  them 
becaufe  of  their  cutting  off  the  hair  before,  to  prevent 
the  enemy’s  taking  hold  thereof:  the  word  being  Greek 
user] TEf,  of  rexpot,  tcnjitre,  from  ku pa,  tondo.  Others  de¬ 
rive  it  from  Kx'ooTpcpicc.,  the  fading  or  educating  of  a  child 
becaufe  they  are  laid  to  have  educated  Jupiter. 

The  cureies  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia  £  for  which  tea  fon  they  were  alio  called 
IdcEi  DaSiyli.  Ovid  fays,  they  had  their  origin  from  a- 
huge  Ibower  of  rain:  Lucian  and  Diodorus  mcuius  re- 
prefent  them  as:  very  expert  in  caftifig  of  darts  ;  though 
other  authors  give  them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and 
pikes:  but  all  agree  in  furnifr.ing  them  with  tabors  ami 
caftaa'ectas ;  and  relate,  that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to 
the  noiie  and  clashing  thereof. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a  different  account  of  the 
Cureies :  according  to  Pezron,  and  others,  the  curetcs 
were,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  See.  and  in  the  countries, 
of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  what  the  druids  and  bards  were 
afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  i.  e.  they  were  prieit’s 
who  had'  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion,  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods. 

Hence,  as  in  thofe  days  it  was  ftippofcd  there  was  no 
communication  with  the  gods  but  by  divinations,  au¬ 
guries,  and  the  operations  of  magic,  the  ewetes  palled 
for  magicians  and  enchanters  :  to  thefe  they  added  the 
ftudy  of  the  ftars,  of  nature,  and  poefy  ;  and  fo  wcie 
philofophers,  aftronomers,  & c. 

Such  were  the  curctes ,  and  after  them  the  druids  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  turetes,  in  the  time  of  the  Fitan:> 
went  to  the  wars  :  for  which  reafon  they  were  armed,, 
and  were  wonderfully  dextrous  in  dancing  cap-a-pie, 
fhaking  their  bucklers  and  javelins  ;  from  which  a&iou* 
Pezron  conjectures')  they  took  their  iimne  a-ffej;  euro , 
in  the  Celtic,'  being  the  fame  with  xvpu  in  the  Greek* 
q.  d.  1  Jlhike,  or  beat. 

According  to  Kircher,  the  curctes  were  what  the  fpirils 
are  amohg  the  Cabbalifts,  the  powers  in  Dionyfius,  the 
damans  among  the  Platonifts,  and  the  gtmi  among  the- 
Egyptians. 

Voffius,  De  Idololat.  dift'mguifhes  three  kinds  of  curctes ; 
thofe  of  zEtolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of  Crete, 
who  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phrygians. 

The  firft,  he  fays,  took  their  name  from  mpa,  ton  Jure  $. 
becaufe,  from  the  time  of  a  combat,  wherein  the  enemy 
feized'  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept  it  cut:  thofe  of 
Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were  lb  called  from  x»po;». 
young  man  ;  becaufe  they  were  young,  or  becaufe  they 
muled  Jupiter  when  he  was  young. 

CURFEU,  q.  d.  couvrefcu,  a  fignal  of  retreat,  given  it* 
cities  taken  in  war,  &c.  to  advertife  the  inhabitants  to 
go  to  bed,  and  not  to  flir  out  any  more. 

The  cur  feu-bell ,  wherewith  the  fignal  was  anciently 
given,  was  fometimes  hung  up  as  a  punifhment  of  fedi- 
tion.  Pafquier  fays,  it  was  called  carfou,  and  garefou  ;  as 
being  intended  to  advertife  the  people  to  fecure  them- 
felves  from  the  robbers  and  debauchees  of  the  night. 

The  molt  ancient  curfeu  was  that  eftublilhed  in  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror ;  who  appointed,  under  ie- 
vere  penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  every  one  fhould  put  out  their 
lights,  cover,  or  rake  up  their  fires,  and  go  to  bed'. 
Whence,  to  this  day,  where  a  bell  is  a -cu  domed'  to  be 
rung  about  bed-time  it  is  called  curfeu-belL  It  was  abo- 
liffied  by  Henry  I. 

CURIA,  in  our  Ancient  Cufvms.  It  was  ufual  for  the  kings 
of  England  to  futnmon  the  bifhops,  peers,  and  great 
men' of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular  place,  at  the 
chief  feftivals  in  the  year and  this  affcmbly  is  called  by 
our  hiftorians,  curia:  becaufe  they  were  confulted  about 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation-,  whence  it  was  feme- 
times  alfo  called  folemrtis  curia ,  gmtralis  curia ,  Augufalu 
curia,  and  curia  publica ,  & c, 

Curia  advifare  vult,  in  Law,,  is  a  deliberation  which  the' 
court  fometimes  take,  before  they  give  judgment  in  a1 
caufe  wherein  there  feenrs  to  be  any  point  of  diffieul- 

ty. 

Curiam,  accedas  ad.  SccAccedas. 

CURI2E,  auxilium.  See  A ux ilium. 

Curia  baronum.  See  Court-A^cw. 

Curia  claud'enda,  is  a  writ  that  liesagainft  him  who  fhould 
fence  and  inclofe  the  ground,  but  refules  Or  defers'  to  do 
it. 

Cur  iai 
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Curia  militum ,  a  court  fo  called;  anciently  held  at  Carif- 
brook  caltle,  m  the  ifle  of  Wight. 

Et  idem  dominos  Willielmus  de  injula  facer e  debit  feftam  ad 
curiam  domini  cajlri  de  Carifbroc ,  de  tribus  feptimanis  in  tres 
feptimanas ,  in  curia  qu<e  vacatur  curia  militum. 

Curia,  reclus  in.  See  Rectus. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  denoted  a  portion,  or  divi- 
fion,  of  a  tribe. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe  confided  of  ten  curies, 
or  a  thoufand  men  ;  each  curia  being  one  hundred  ;  that 
legifiator  made  the  firft  divifion  of  his  people  into  thirty 
curies. 

Afterwards,  curia,  or  domus  curjalis,  became  ufed  for  the 
place  where  each  curia  held  its  ailemblies. 

Hence,  alfo,  curia  palled  to  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  is 
from  hence  the  moderns  come  to  ufe  the  word  curia , 
court,  for  a  place  of  jultice,  and  for  the  judges,  &c. 
there  affembled. 

Varro  derives  the  word  from  cura,  care ,  q.  d.  an  affem- 
bly  of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  affairs  : 
others  deduce  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  maintaining,  that  at 
Athens  they  called  nupta  the  place  where  the  magiftrate 
held  his  affifes,  and  the  people  ufed  to  aflemble  :  uuptx, 
again,  may  come  from' teupos,  authority,  power ;  becaule  it 
was  here  the  laws  were  made. 

CURIAL1TAS  dnglia.  See  Courtesy  of  England. 

CURIASSIERS,  in  IVar,  horfemen  that  wear  armour. 
Thefe  have  lometirnes  only  breaft-plates. 

CURIATA  comitta •  See  Comitia  curiata. 

CURI ACAC  A,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian  bird, 
called  majarino  by  th<*  Portuguefe.  It  is  a  very  large 
bird,  approaching  to  the  fize  of  a  goofe,  but  in  Ihape 
refembling  the  curlew.  Its  beak  is  fix  lingers  breadth 
long  ;  i:s  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  white  and  yel¬ 
low  leathers  ;  and  its  whole  body  is  black,  except  that 
on  the  back,  the  head,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
it  has  a  greyilh  caff.  It  is  much  efteemed  at  table. 
There  is  another  fpecies  of  it  fmaller  than  the  former, 
not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  pullet.  It  is  common  about 
the  rivers. 

CURIMATA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  lavaretus,  a  fmall  fifh,  of  a  fort  of 
middle  nature,  between  truttaceous  and  the  herring  kind, 
and  caught  in  the  American  and  German  lakes. 

CURING,  is  ufed  for  the  preferving  fiffi,  flelh,  and  other 
animal  fubltances,  by  means  of  certain  additions  of 
things,  to  prevent  putrefaction.  One  great  method  of 
doing  this,  is  by  fmoaking  the  bodies  ;  that  is,  the  mak¬ 
ing  them  imbibe  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  fumes  ; 
for  this  is  ufually  done  where  wood  is  burnt.  The  rea 
fon  of  this  fort  of  prefervation  is  eafily  feen  by  the  cu¬ 
rious  enquirer,  fince  wherever  wood,  or  any  vegetable 
of  the  acid  tribe  is  burnt,  the  acid  particles  go  off  with 
the  fmoke,  and  in  this  form  penetrate  into,  and  lodge 
the mfe Ives  in  animal  fubffances  expofed  thereto  ;  by 
which  means  this  fmoke  adds  upon  them  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  fumes  of  fpirit  of  nitre  would  do  :  and 
whether  it  be  not  a  nhrous  acid  that  tinges  hams,  her¬ 
rings,  &c.  to  a  rednefs  in  the  drying,  is  a  fubjedd  worth 
enquiry.  Shaw’s  Leddures,  p.  152. 

CURIO,  the  chief,  and  prielt  of  a  curia. 

Romulus,  upon  dividing  the  people  into  curia,  gave 
each  divifion  a  chief,  who  was  to  be  prielt  of  that  curia, 
under  the  titles  of  curio,  and  fiamen  curia  Its. 

His  bufinefs  was  to  provide  and  officiate  at  the  facrifices 
of  the  curia ;  which  were  called  curionia  ;  the  curia  fur- 
liifhing  him  with  a  fum  of  money  on  that  confideration : 
which  penfion  or  appointment  was  called  curionium. 

Each  divifion  had  the  eleddion  of  its  curio-,  but  all  thefe 
particular  curios  were  under  the  direddion  of  a  fuperior, 
or  general,  called  curio  ir.axirr.us  ;  who  was  the  head  of 
the  body,  and  eiedded  by  all  the  curios ,  allembled  in  the 
comitia  curialts. 

All  thefe  inilitutions  were  Introduced  by  Romulus,  and 
confirmed  by  Numa,  as  Halica malleus  relates  it.  God¬ 
win  will  have  two  curios  in  each  cutia. 

CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  the 
middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no  frauds  and 
irregularities  were  committed  ;  particularly  no  abufes  in 
what  related  to  the  polls,  the  roads,  &c.  and  to  give 
intelligence  to  the  court  of  what  palled  in  the  provinces. 
This  made  the  curioft  people  of  importance  j  and  put 
them  in  a  condition  of  doing  more  harm  than  they  pre¬ 
vented  :  on  which  account,  Honorius  cafhiered  them, 
nt  lean,  in  fome  parts  of  the  empire,  anno  415. 

'I’lie  curioft  came  pretty  rear  to  what  we  call  controllers  : 
they  had  their  name  from  cura,  care ;  quod  curls  agendis 
&  eveiiiombus  cirfus  public i  infpiciendis  eperam  darent. 

Curiosi  Natures,  Academy  of  the.  See  Academy. 

CURLEW,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  ARQDaTa  or  numenius. 
Curlews  frequent  our  coafts  in  winter  in  large  flocks,  but 
retiie  to  breed  in  fummer  cn  the  more  mountainous  parts 
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of  the  counlry.  Their  flefii  is  rank  and  fifty,  though 
fome  have  highly  commended  it.  .  . 

Curl  e w ,  Jlonc,  a  fpecies  of  the  cu ar a DRiUs.  It  is  a 
migratory  bird,  appears  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  retires  in  autumn.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
piercing  flirill  noife,  which  it  begins  in  the  evening  it 
breeds  in  rabbit-burrows,  and  alfo  lays  its  eggs,  which  ;  re 
two,  of  a  copper  colour,  among  the  (tones  on  the  bare 
ground.  It  feeds  in  the  night  on  worms  and  caterpillars, 
and  it  is  faid  they  will  catch  mice.  Its  flefli  is  efteemed 
very  delicate  food.  In  habit,  make,  ana  manners,  this 
bird  approaches  near  to  the  bustard. 

CURMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fort  of  malt 
liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  was  drank  by 
the  people  of  many  nations  inffead  of  wine,  according  to 
Diofcorides’s  account.  He  accufes  it  of  caufing  pains  in 
the  head,  geneiating  bad  juices,  and  difordering  the 
nervous  fyffem.  He  alfo  lays,  that  in  the  weftern  part 
of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  fuch  a  fort  of  liquor  was  in  his 
time  prepared  from  wheat  inffead  of  barley. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn,  containing  four  bufhels 
or  half  a  quarter. 

CURKAN  f-iw,  riles ,  in  Eetat,y,  a  genus  of  the  penfan- 
dria  momgyma  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thele  :  the  flower 
has  a  bellied  empalement,  cut  at  the  top  into  five  obtufe 
concave  (egments  ;  it  has  five  fmall,  obtufe,  ere£t  petals, 
growing  to  the  border  of  the  empalement,  and  five  awi- 
ffiaped  ltamina  inferred  in  the  empalement,  terminated 
by  incumbent  comprefled  fummits  ;  a  roundiffi  germen 
is  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporring  a  bifid  ftyle, 
crowned  by  obtufe  ftigmas,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  umbilicated  fruit,  with  one  cell,  containing 
many  roundifh  comprefled  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies. 
The  currants ree  is  faid  ro  have  been  firft  brought  from 
the  ille  of  Zant  belonging  to  Venice,  and  planted  in 
England  in  the  year  1533. 

The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
and  greatly  improved  ;  fo  that  at  prelent  there  are  the 
following  varieties  in  the,  Englifh  gardens;  viz  The 
common  currant  with  fmall  red  fruit,  the  fame  with 
white  ftuit,  and  another  with  pale  fruit,  whieh  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Champagne  cu-rant :  but  fince  the  two 
forts  of  Dutch  currants  have  been  introduced,  and  be¬ 
come  common  in  the  gardens,  the  old  red  and  white 
currants  have  been  almoft  banifhed.  The  fecond  fort, 
called  the  fweet  alpine  currant ,  is  kept  in  a  few  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  the  fruit  is  very  fmall, 
and  has  little  flavour,  it  is  not  much  cultivated.  The 
third  fort,  which  is  a  black  cu'-rdnt ,  grows  naturally  in 
Helvetia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries  i  and 
is  fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fiuit,  of  which 
is  made  a  rob  very  much  efteemed  for  fore  throats ;  from 
whence  the  fruit  has  been  called  fqumancy  berries,  on 
account  of  their  great  ufe  in  quitffies.  As  this  fruit  has 
a  ftrong  difagreeable  flavour,  it  is  feidom  admitted  to 
the  table.  The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylva- 
nia  ;  but  the  fruit  does  not  merit  cultivation. 

The  fruit  of  the  red  and  white  currants,  are  greatly  ef- 
teerfied  for  the  table,  and  are  alfo  very  good  in  fevers; 
they  are  cooling  and  grateful  to  the  ltomach,  quench 
third,  and  are  fomewhac  reftringerit.  The  jelly  made 
with  the  juice  of  this  fruit  and  fugar,  is  very  grateful  in 
fevers,  and  is  ufed  as  fauce  to  the  table.  This  fruit 
may  be  procured  good  much  longer  than  moll  others, 
upon  the  plants,  by  planting  them  in  different  fituations  : 
for  if  they  are  planted  againft  pales  or  walls  expofed  to 
the  fouth,  the  fruit  will  ripen  in  June  ;  and  by  planting 
fome  againft  north  walls,  if  they  are  fereened  from  birds, 
and  covered  from  the  autumnal  froits,  they  may  hang 
until  November;  and  as  the  fruit  is  greatly  ufed  for  tarts, 
it  is  very  convenient  to  keep  a  fucceifion  of  them  for  fo 
long  a  time. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  currants  ar£  very  eafily  propagated, 
by  planting  their  cuttings  any  time  from  September  to 
March,  upon  a  fpot  of  frdh  earth,  which  rauft  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  clear  from  weeds  in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  the 
dry  weather,  the  y6u»g  plants  mult  be  frequently  water¬ 
ed.  When  they  have  ftood  about  two  years  in  this  place, 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain  :  and  this  ftiould  be  done  when  the  leaves  are 
juft  decayed,  that  they  may  have  time  to  be  rooted  before 
winter.  If  they  are  for  ffandards,  they  ftiould  be  planted 
in  roves  of  ten  feet  diftance  from  one  another,  and  the 
trees  in  each  row  four  feet  from  each  other ;  but  the 
much  better  way  is  to  train  them  in  efpaliers,  in  which 
{fate  they  take  up  much  lefs  room,  and  their  fruit  is 
much  the  finer.  They  fliould  be  placed  at  eight  reec 
diftant  in  elpaliers,  and  all  their  branches  trained  hori¬ 
zontally.  They  are  to  be  allowed  the  fame  diftance  when 
fet  againft  walls  or  pales. 

Cunent-Kxttt  produce  their  firft  fruit  on  the  former  year  3 

wood. 
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wooi,  >n<l  alfo  on  fmall  fnags  that  come  out  of  tlie  old 
wood.  This  may  give  a  caution  as  to  the  manner  in 

which  they  are  to  be  pruned.  >  ,  .  r  . 

They  wili  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  this  fruit 
is  always  heft  tailed  when  they  grow  in  a  dry  foil,  and 
an  open  ipot  of  ground.  Miller.  .  , 

Currants*  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of  little  raifins,  or  dried 
grapes  of  different  colours,  black,  white,  or  red  ;  brought 
irom  feveral  places  of  the  Archipelago,  and  among 
others  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  ;  whence  their  name, 
currants,  q.  d.  Corintbs. 

They  mult  be  cbofen  new,  fmall,  and  in  large  maiies  ; 
and  care  be  taken,  that  the  little  Spanilh  currants  be  not 
foilted  in  their  room.  When  made  up  in  bales,  they 
may  keep  two  or  three  years,  without  ftirrmg,  or  giving 
them  air.  Their  ufe  is  in  feafoning  feveral  viands,  and 
in  fome  medicinal  compofitions ;  where  they  ferve  in 
lieu  of  raifins.  Sir  George  Wheeler’s  account  of  thefe 
fruits,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  is  very  cu¬ 
rious.  The  illand  of  Zant,  he  obferves,  is  the  chief 
place  whence  currants  are  brought:  the  Morea,  or  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  was  anciently  the  principal 
plantation,  and  whence  the  Latins  denominated  them 
uv*  Corintbiac* ,  now  produces  no  more,  as  having  been 
much  negkdted  ;  thejealoufy  of  the  Turks  not  allowing 
large  veffels  to  enter  the  gulf  to  take  them  off  their 

They  do  not  grow  on  bullies,  like  our  goofeberries,  though 
that  be  the  common  opinion,  but  on  vines,  like  other 
grapes;  except  that  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  thicker,  and 
the  grapes  fomewhat  fmaller:  they  have  no  (lone,  and 
in  this  country,  are  red,  or  rather  black. 

They  rather  them  in  Auguft,  difpofe  them  in  couches 
on  the  ground  till  they  be  dry,  clean  them,  and  lay  them 
up  in  magazines,  which  the  natives  call  feraglios  ;  pour¬ 
ing  them  in  at  a  hole,  till  the  magazine  be  lull.  They 
cling  fo  faff  together  by  their  own  weight,  that  they  aie 
forced  to  be  dug  out  with  iron  inftruments. 

To  barrel  them  for  fending  abroad,  they  have  people 
who  greafe  their  feet,  and  legs,  and  tread  them  clofe, 
that  they  may  keep  better.  They  are  fold  for  about 
twelve  crowns  the  thoufand  weight  ;  and  pay  as  much 
cuftom  to  the  Hate  of  Venice. 

Zant  produces  enough  yearly  to  load  five  or  fix  veffels  ; 
Cephalonia  three  or  four  ;  and  the  other  iflands  one. 
The  Engliih  have  a  factory  at  Zant;  the  Dutch  two 
or  three  merchants,  and  the  French  one  :  the  Enghfh 
comfuining  more  than  fix  times  the  quantity  that  both 
France  and  Holland  do  together.  Thole  of  Zant  know 
but  little  of  the  ufe  we  make  of  them  ;  being  perfuaded 
they  only  ferve  in  dying  of  cloth  ;  and  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  luxury  of  Chriftmas  pyes,  and  Enghlh 

puddings*  . 

Currant,  or  Courant  money ,  good  money,  or  that 
which  paffes  in  commerce  from  one  to  another.  See 
Courant. 

CurkaNT  See  Book. 

Currant  coins.  See  Coins. 

Currant  price.  See  Price.  .  _  ■  , 

Currant  ,Curranto,  alfo  denotes  a  fort  of  running  French 
dance ;  fometimes  a  mufical  air  in  triple  time.  See 

Courant.  ,,  ,  ,  , 

CURRE,  an  Engliih  name  for  the  filh  called  by  authors 

cuculus ,  and  by  us  more  frequently  named  the  red  gur- 

CURR.ENCY.  Paper  currency t  with  refpedl  to  the  Britilh 

colonies  in  America.  _ 

On  the  firlt  fettlement  of  thefe  colonies,  an  Enghlh  crown 
was  five  (hillings  in  denomination  ;  but  the  trade  there 
was  chiefly  carried  on  by  exchanging  one  commodity 
for  another,  and  with  little  or  no  Giver  or  gold  :  fugar,  to 
bacco,and  rice,  ferved  as  a  medium  for  trade  in  iome  of 

the  plantations.  . 

As  the  American  commerce  flourilhed,  foreign  fpecie 
were  introduced,  and  became  a  medium  for  trade  ;  and 
bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  paper  credit,  or  paper 
currency,  were  remitted  to  fonte  colonies  by  their  govern¬ 
ments,  to  be  difchargtd  by  a  tax  or  otherwife,  at  certain 
times  to  come,  which  added  to  their  medium  of  trade 
and  circulation,  and  anfwered  the  intention  of  thefe  co¬ 
lonies  while  they  kept  within  due  bounds. 

7\s  the  raid  filver  coin  went  by  tale,  and  were  not  milled, 
they  were  clipped  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exchange  to 
England  varied  in  proportion  ;  and  the  paper  currency 
alfo  varied  in  value,  and  was  depreciated  in  feveral  of 
the  colonies,  occafioned  by  their  remitting  more  than 
their  trade  and  property  could  bear,  or  from  fome  other 
miftaken  conduit. 

Now  for  the  better  regulating  all  money  and  exchange 
throughout  his  majefty’s  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America,  it  may  be  propofed  that  there  be  an  equal  and 
fixed  price  for  filver  throughout  all  thofe  colonies;  and 
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that  all  contrails  or  bargains  from  fome  certain  day  Id 
come,  be  made  for  fuch  money  ;  and  fuch  money  to  be 
accounted,  received,  taken,  paid,  fued  for,  and  recovered 
accordingly.  And  no  recovery  to  be  made  for  any  mo¬ 
ney  of  different  forts  or  denominations,  that  fhall  be 
contradled  for  after  fuch  time,  except  for  fuch  money  and 
at  fuch  prices  as  {hall  thus  be  fettled.  This  will  naturally 
be  called  fterling  money,  proclamation  money,  or  new 
money  ;  and  what  is  now  current,  be  it  what  it  will,  will 
be  called  old  currency,  or  old  money. 

Notwithflanding  fuch  a  regulation,  there  would  Hill  be 
a  fmall  exchange  in  the  feveral  plantations,  in  proportion 
to  the  rifle,  charge,  and  other  incidents  attending  the 
tranfporting  money  from  one  colony  to  another  :  but 
every  one  for  the  future  may  expeft  an  equal  value  upon 
the  repayment  of  the  money  he  fhall  credit,  lend,  or 
trade  for,  without  having  the  value  of  his  property  di- 
minifhed  by  any  law  or  cuftom  while  it  is  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  hands,  which  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  propoli- 
tion. 

CUE. RENT,  from  curro,  I  run,  in  Hydrography,  a  ftream 
or  flux  of  water  in  any  diredlion.  The  fetting  of  the 
current,  is  that  point  of  the  compafs  towards  which  the 
waters  run  ;  the  drift  of  a  current ,  is  the  rate  it  runs  an 
hour. 

Currents,  iri  the  fea,  are  either  natural  and  general,  as 
arifing  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ; 
or  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the  waters  being 
driven  againft  promontories,  or  into  gulfs  and  {freights, 
where,  wanting  room  to  fpread,  they  are  driven  back, 
and  thus  diflurb  the  ordinary  flux  of  the  fea. 

Th &  currents  are  fo  violent  under  the  equator,  where  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  the  greatefl,  that  they  carry  veflels 
very  fpeedily  from  Africa  to  America;  but  abfolutely 
prevent  their  return  the  fame  way  :  fo  that  Chips  are 
f  orced  to  run  as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  to 
find  a  paflage  into  Europe. 

In  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  almoft  con- 
fhintly  drive  to  the  eaftward,  and  carry  {hips  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  they  are  ufually,  too,  found  to  drive  the 
fame  way  in  St.  George’s  Channel.  The  great  violence 
and  danger  of  the  fea  in  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  is 
attributed  to  two  contrary  currents  fetting  in,  one  from 
the  South,  and  the  other  from  the  North  fea. 

Currents,  with  refpedt  to  Navigation ,  may  be  defined, 
certain  progreffive  motions  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  in  fe¬ 
veral  places;  by  which  a  fhip  may  happen  to  be  carried 
forward  more  fwiftly,  or  retarded,  in  her  courfe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  or  fetting  of  the  current ,  in,  with,  or 
againft,  the  courfe  or  way  of  the  fhip. 

The  bufinefs  of  currents  making  a  confiderable  article  in 
navigation;  the  way  they  fet,  together  with  their  firength 
is  to  be  carefully  obferved  :  this  fome  do  by  the  ripplings 
of  the  water,  and  by  the  driving  of  the  froth  along  the 
Chore,  when  in  fight  of  it ;  but  the  more  ufual  as  well  as 
more  accurate  way,  is  thus  :  they  firft  fix  their  boat,  by- 
throwing  out  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of 
lead  faftened  to  it,  and  tied  to  the  Item  of  the  boat  with 
a  cord,  and  letting  it  link  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathom ; 
or  fometimes  by  a  kettle  tied  by  the  bowl,  and  funk  as 
the  other.  By  either  of  thefe  means,  the  boat  is  brought 
to  ride  as  at  anchor ;  which  done,  the  log  is  call  over, 
the  glafs  turned,  and  as  the  log-line  veers  out,  the  drift 
of  the  log  is  fet  with  the  compafs.  See  Calm. 

This  fhews  whether  there  be  any  current ,  or  none;  and 
if  any,  which  way  it  fets,  and  at  what  rate  it  drives  : 
obferving,  however,  to  add  fomething  to  the  drift,  for 
the  boat’s  drift;  for  though  Ihe  appear  to  ftand  itill,  yet, 
in  reality,  {he  is  found  to  move.  This  addition,  experi¬ 
ence  has  thus  determined  :  if  the  line  fhe  ride  by  be  fixty 
fathom,  a  third  part  of  the  drift  to  be  added  ;  if  eighty 
fathom,  a  fourth  ;  if  a  hundred,  a  fifth. 

If  a  (hip  fail  along  the  direction  of  a  current,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  velocity  of  the  current  mull  be  added  to  that  of 
the  veffel :  if  her  courfe  be  diredtly  againft  the  current , 
it  muft  be  fubtradled  :  if  fhe  fail  athwart  the  current ,  her 
motion  will  be  compounded  with  that  of  the  current ; 
and  her  velocity  augmented,  or  retarded,  according  to 
the  angle  of  her  diredtion  with  that  of  the  direction  of 
the  current ;  i.  e.  fhe  will  proceed  in  the  diagonal  of  the 
two  lines  of  direction,  ancl  will  deferibe  or  pafs  through 
that  diagonal  in  the  fame  time  wherein  fhe  would  have 
deferibed  either  of  the  fides,  by  the  feparate  forces. 

To  determine  a  Jhip’s  courfe  and  difiance,  failing  obliquely 
with ,  or  againft,  a  current.  Suppofe,  v.  gr.  fhe  fails 
N.  E.  i  io  miles,  in  a  current  which  fets  S.  W.  30  miles 
in  the  fame  time  :  to  folve  the  problem  geometrically ; 
fet  off  four  points  from  N  towards  E  (Tab,  Navigation , 
fig.  15.),  and  draw  AC  equal  to  1 10  miles  ;  from  C  draw 
CB,  parallel  to  the  line  N  N  E,  and  equal  to  30  miles  : 
laftly,  draw  A  B,  which  will  be  the  fhip’s  true  courfe  and 
diftance. 
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To  find  which  trigonometrically.  In  the  triangle  ABC, 
there  are  given  AC  i  10,  BC  30,  and  the  angle  C  22° 
3c/:  then,  AC+BC;  AC-BC  :  :  t,  \  A+B  :t,  \  B 
- — A.  That  is,  as  the  fum  of  A  C  and  B  C,  viz.  140, 
is  to  their  difference  80  :  :  fo  is  the  tangent  of  78°  45'  to 
the  tangent  of  70°  49'.  Hence  her  true  courfe  appears  to 
be  N.  E.  79  56'  eaflerly.  For  her  diftance  ;  as  the-  fine  j 
of  the  angle  A,  70  5 6',  is  to  the  drift  of  the  current  B  C, 
30,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  C  22°  30',  to  the  di¬ 
ftance  run,  viz.  83  miles. 

Currents,  Under ,  are  diftinft  from  the  upper  or  appa¬ 
rent,  and  in  different  places  fet  or  drive  a  contrary  way. 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Phil.  Tranf.  N’  158.  or  Abr.  vol. 
ii.  p.  288,  289,  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
Downs,  in  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  &c.  there  is  an 
under-current ,  whereby  as  much  water  is  carried  out,  as 
is  brought  in  by  the  upper-current ?. 

This  he  argues  from  the  offing  between  the  north  and 
fouth  Foreiand,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i.  e.  it 
is  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three 
hours  before  it  is  fo  off  at  fea  s  a  certain  fign,that  though 
the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of  ebb  runs 
under-foot,  i.  e.  clofe  by  the  ground:  and  fo  at  the 
tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under-foot. 

This  he  confirms  by  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound, 
communicated  to  him  by  an  able  feaman  prefent  at  the 
making  it :  being  there,  then,  with  one  of  the  king’s 
frigates,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid- 
ftream,  and  vvere  carried  violently  by  the  current.  Soon 
after  that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with  a  large  cannon-bullet, 
to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  check  to  the 
boat’s  motion;  and  finking  it  ft  ill  lower  and  lower,  the 
boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  windward,  againft  the 
pipper-current ;  the  current  aloft  not  being  above  four  or 
five  fathom  deep.  He  added,  that  the  lower  the  bafket 
was  let  down,  the  ftronger  the  under- current  was 
found. 

From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that  conti¬ 
nual  in-draught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean,  through  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar;  a 
paffage  about  twenty  miles  broad  :  yet,  without  any  fen- 
fible  rifingof  the  water  along  the  coalls  of  Barbary,  he. 
.or  any  overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie  very 
low. 

Dr.  Halley  folves  the  currents  fetting  in  at  the  Streights 
without  overflowing  the  banks,  by  the  great  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  without  fuppofing  any  under-current. 
CbJRRICULUS,  in  our  Ancient  Writers ,  denotes  the  year, 
or  courfe  of  a  year. 

A  than  eft  hoc  annorurn  dominie  re  incarnatzonis  quater  quinqua- 
genis  &  quinquies ,  quinis  luftris ,  iA  tribus  curriculis ;  i.  e. 
jn  the  year  1028  :  for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  hun. 
dred,  and  five  times  two  hundred  makes  one  thoufand  ; 
five  luftres  are  twenty  five-years,  and  three  curr'fculi  are 
three  years. 

CURRIED  hide.  See  Hide. 

CURRIERS  are  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather,  after 
it  comes  from  the  tan-yard.  If  curriers  do  not  carry 
leather  that  is  fent  to  them,  within  fixteen  days  between 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  and  in  eight  days  at  other 
times,  they  are  liable  to  a  forfeirure  of  5/.  on  conviblion 
before  a  juftice,  to  be  levied  by  diflrefs,  he.  but  fubjeft 
to  a  mitigation.  12  Geo.  II  c.  23. 
CURR.ODREPANUS,  formed  of  currus ,  chariot  and 
d'pina.vav,  feythe,  or  fickle  ;  \w  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot 
aimed  with  feythes.  The  driver  of  thefe  chariots  was 
obliged  tp  ride  on  one  of  the  horles,  as  there  was  no 
other  feat  for  him  ;  the  ufual  place  for  him  being  all 
armed  with  knives,  as  was  likewife  the  hinder  part  of 
the  chariot.  There  were  no  feythes  pointing  down  to 
the  earth,  either  from  the  beam  or  axle-tree  ;  but  thefe 
were  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  axle-tree  in  fiuch  a  manner, 
as  to  be  moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  could 
be  raifed  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall 
backward,  by  relaxing  the  rope. 

CURRY-ojot£,  an  inftrument  full  of  fmall  teeth,  ufed  for 
currying  horfes. 

CURRYING  is  the  art  of  dreffing  cow-hides,  calves-lkins, 
feal-lkins,  See.  principally  for  Ihoes :  and  this  is  done 
either  upon  th e  flefh  or  the  grain. 

In  dreffing  leather  for  flioes  on  the  flejh ,  the  firft  opera¬ 
tion  is  foaking  the  leather  in  water,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
wet ;  then  the  flefh-fide  is  fhaved  on  a  beam,  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  broad,  with  a  knife  of  a  peculiar  conftruc- 
tion,  to  a  proper  fubftance,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  and  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
This  is  one  of  the  moll  curious  and  laborious  operations 
in  the  whole  myftery  of  currying.  The  knife  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  is  of  a  reftangular  form,  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end,  and  a  double  edge.  They  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Cirencefter,  and  compofed  of  iron  and  fteel  : 
the  edge  is  given  to  them  by  rubbing  them  on  a  flat  ftone 
Yoh.  I.  N°  88. 


of  a  fharp  gritty  fubftance,  till  it  comes  to  a  kind  q? 
Vtire  ;  this  wire  is  taken,  uff  by  a  fine  ftone  ;  and  the  edge 
as  then  turned  to  a  kind  of  groove  wire  by  a  piece  g f 
fteel,  in  form  of  a  bodkin,  which  lteel  is  ufed  to  renew 
the  edge  in  the  operation. 

After  the  leather  is  properly  fhaved,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
water  again,  and  fcoured  upon  a  board  or  ftone  com¬ 
monly  appropriated  to  that  ufe.  Scouring  is  performed 
by  rubbing  the  grain  or  hair-fide  with  a  piece  of  pumice- 
ftone,  or  with  fome  other  ftone  of  a  good  grit,  not  un¬ 
like  in  thicknefs  and  fhape  to  the  flate  with  which  fome 
houfes  are  covered.  Thefp  ftones  force  out  of  the  leather 
a  whit.e  fort  of  fubftance,  called  the  bloom,  produced  by 
the  oak-bark  in  tanning.  The  hide  or  fkin  is  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  fhade  or  drying  place,  where  the  oily  fub- 
ftances  are  applied,  termed  fluffing  or  dubbing:  the  oil 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  prepared  by  the  oil  leather- 
dreflers,  by  boiling  flreep-fkins  or  doe-fkins  in  cod  oil. 
This  is  put  on  both  fides  of  the  leather,  but  in  a  greater 
and  thicker  quantity  on  the  flejh ,  than  on  the  grain  or 
hair-fide. 

Thus  we  have  purfued  the  currying  of  leather  in  its  wet 
ftate,  and  through  its  firft  ftage,  commonly  called  getting 
out. 

When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  an  inftrument  with  teeth  on 
the  under-fide,  called  a  graining  board ,  is  firft  applied  to 
the  flefh-fide,  which  is  termed  graining  ;  then  to  the  grain- 
fide,  called  bruiftn ?  :  the  whole  of  this  operation  is  in¬ 
tended  to  foften  the  piece  of  leather,  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Whitening  or  paring  fucceeds,  which  is  performed 
with  a  fine  edge  on  the  knife  already  deferibed,  and  ufed 
jn  taking  off  the  greafe  from  tfie  flefh.  It  is  then  boarded 
up  or  grained  again,  by  applying  the  graining  board,  firft 
to  the  grain,  and  then  to  the  flefh. 

It  is  now  fit  for  waxing,  which  begins  with  colouring. 
This  is  performed  by  rubbing  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  9 
compofition  of  oil  and  lamp-black  on  the  flefh,  till  it  be 
thoroughly  black  :  it  is  then  Jized ,  called  black  fizing, 
with  a  brufh  or  fpimge,  dried,  tallowed  with  a  woollen 
colth  ;  and  flicked  upon  the  flefh  with  a  broad  fmooth 
piece  of  glafs,  fized  again  with  a  fpunge  :  and  wheij. 
dry,  this  fort  of  leather,  called  waxed  or  black  on  the  fiefht 
is  curried. 

Currying  leather  on  the  hair  or  grain-fide,  termed  black 
on  the  grain,  is  the  fame  in  the  firft  operation  with  that' 
dreft  on  the  flefh,  till  it  is  fcoured.  Then  the  firft  black 
is  applied  to  it,  while  wet ;  which  black  is  a  folution  of 
copperas  in  fair  water,  or  in  the  water  in  which  the  fkinp, 
as  they  come  from  the  tanner,  have  been  foaked  :  this  ii? 
firft  put  upon  the  grain,  after  it  has  been  rubbed  with, 
a  ftone  ;  then  rubbed  over  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  ftale 
urine  ;  flicked  out  with  an  iron  flicker,  in  order  to  make 
the  grain  come  out  as  fine  as  poffible  ;  and  then  fluffed P 
in  the  manner  already  deferibed  among  the  firft  opera¬ 
tions  of  currying:  and  when  dry,  it  is  feafoned ,  i.  e.  rub¬ 
bed  over  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  copperas  water  on  the 
grain,  till  it  be  perfeftly  black  ;  then  flicked  with  a  ftone 
of  a  good  grit,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles  and  coarfe  grain 
a9  much  as  poffible:  after  this  the  grain  is  raifed  with  a 
fine  graining  board,  by  turning  the  fkin  or  piece  of 
leather  in  various  direflions  ;  and  when  a  little  dried,  ii 
is  brutfed,  in  order  to  foften  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  it  is  whitened ,  bruifed  again,  and  grained  in  two  or 
three  different  ways;  and  when  oiled  upon  the  graia 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow,  it  is  finifhed. 

Bull  and  cow-hides  are  fometimes  curried  for  the  ufe  of 
fadlers  and  coliar-makers  ;  but  the  principal  operations 
are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  we  baye  already  deferibed. 
It  fhould,  however,  be  obferved,  that  only  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  flefh  is  taken  off  from  hides  defigned  for  thefe 
purpofes.  Hides  for  the  roofs  of  coaches,  Sec.  are 
fhaved  nearly  as  thin  as  (hoe-hides,  and  blacked  on  th? 
grain. 

CURSED.  See  Accursed,  and  Corzned. 
CURS1TOR,  an  officer  or  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  who  maketh  out  original  writs. 

Thefe  are  alfo  called  clerks  of  the  courfe ,  and  are  twenty- 
four  in  number^  making  a  corporation  of  themfelves. 
To  each  of  them  are  allotted  feveral  flrires ;  in  which 
(hires  they  make  out  fuch  original  writs  as  are  by  the 
fubjeft  required. 

CURSOR,  a  little  ruler,  or  label  of  brnfs,  divided  like  a 
line  qf  fines,  and  Aiding  in  a  groove,  or  notch,  along 
the  middle  of  another  label,  or  ruler,  reprefenting  til? 
horizon,  and  always  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  is  ufed  in 
the  analemma. 

Cursor  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  point  ferewed  on  the  beam  cows- 
pass;  and  which  may  be  moved,  or  flidden  along 
the  beam  thereof,  for  the  ftrikir.g  of  greater  or  lefs 
circles. 

CURTAILING,  in  the  Manege ,  the  docking,  or  cutting 
off  a  horfe’s  tail. 
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T'm  practice  of  curtailing  is  no  where  in wrogue  &  "inch' 
as  in  Enuland  ;  it  being  a  popular  opinion,  thal  the  cut 
ting  off  the  tail  renders  the  horle’s  chine  or  Dac 
Wronger,  and  more  able  to  bear  burdens. 

The  amputation  is  ufually  made  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  joints  of  the  tail;  a  ligature  being  firft  ied 1  t.gh 
about  the  place,  to  prevent  the  flux  of  blood  ,  and  the 
raw  (lump  afterwards  feared  up  with  a  ho  » 
extremities  of  the  veffels  be  all  Hopper .  . 

This  abfurd  and  barbarous  cuftom  is  now  in  great 

fare  out  of  f.lhion  ,  andhorfes  area  lowed  to  cnjoy  .hu 

ufe,  and  retain  the  beauty  of  their  taxis,  as  giv 
by  nature. 

CURTAIN,  in  Fortification,  See  CURTIN. 

Curtains,  in  a  Fire-jhip ,  are  pieces  of  a  coar  e :  can  a 
about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  »nd  ^  J 
thickened  in  a  melted  comport  turn  of  P‘tc£’  f  P  » 
rofin,  tallow,  and  tar,  and  covered  with  faw-duft  on 

CURTATE  dijlance,  in  djlronomy,  the  diftanceofaph- 
net’s  place  from  the  fun,  reduced  to  the  echpt  c  .  , 

the  interval  between  the  fun,  and  that  point  w .  r 
perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  planet,  meets  with 

CURTATION,  in  A/lronomy,  the  interval  between  a  planet  s 
diftance  from  the  fun,  aud  the  curtate  diftance. 

From  the  preceding  article,  it  is  eafy  to  find l  the .cut 
diftance ;  whence  the  manner  of  conftru&mg  tab 

curtation  is  obvious.  \  nf 

The  quantity  of  inclination,  reduction,  and  ° 

a  planet,  depending  on  the  argument  of  the  latitude. 

Kepler,  in  his  Rudolphin  Tables. 
them  all  into  one,  under  the  title  of  Tabulae  Latitu 

narire. 

CURTESY.  See  Courtesy. 

CURTEYN,  Curtana,  a  name  given  to  king  Edward  the 
Confeffor’s  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  that  is  car¬ 
ried  before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  corQnation 
It  is  faid,  the  point  of  it  is  broken,  as  an 

CURTPCONE,  in  Geometry ,  a  cone  whole  top  is  cut  off 
bf a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafis;  called  alfo  truncated 

CURTILAGE,  Curtilagium ,  in  Law,  a  yard,  backfide,  or 
piece  of  ground,  lying  near  a  dwelling-  ou  e. 
CURTILLA,  in  Zoology,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the 

corvus  fylvaticus  of  Gelner.  .  -  . 

CURTIN  Curtain,  or  Courting,  \n  fortification, 
that  part  of  a  wall,  or  rampart,  which  is  between  two 
bullions;  or  which  joins  the  flanks  thereof.  See  Tab. 
Fortification,  fig .  2i.  lit.  q  q- 

Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin,  comna,  quafi 
minor  Jtis ,  a  little  county-court,  inclofed  with  walls: 
he  fays,  it  was  in  imitation  hereof,  that  they  gave  this 
name  to  the  walls  and  parapets  of  cit.es,  which  inclofe 
them  like  courts  :  he  adds,  that  the  curtains  of  beds  take 
their  name  from  the  fame  origin;  that  cortis  was  the 
name  of  the  general’s,  or  prince’s  tent ;  and  that  thofe 
who  guarded  it  were  called  cortinaru  and  curtijam. 

The  curtin  is  ufually  bordered  with  a  parapet  five  feet 
high  ;  behind  which  the  foldiers  ftand  to  fire  upon  the 

covert-way,  and  into  the  moat.  ,  .  , 

Befiegers  feldom  carry  on  their  attacks  againlt  the  curtin, 

becaufe  it  is  the  bed  flanked  of  any  part. 

Curtin,  angle  of  the.  See  Angle. 

Curtin,  complement  of  the.  See  Complement.^ 
CURVATAPINIMA,in  Ichthyology,  a  name  by  which  fome 
authors  call  the  fifti  more  frequently  named  the  bon  r  TO. 
CURVATOR  coccygh, in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  a  mufcle  of  the  coccyx  difcovered  by  himfelf,  and  not 
defcribed  by  any  other  author.  It  is  an  oblong,  thin,  and 
fmall  mufcle,  and  for  the  moll  part  tendinous.  It  anfes 
with  a  double  head,  one  from  the  inner,  and  the  other 
from  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  os  facrum  ;  and,  de 
{tending,  terminates  in  three  extremities.  He  calls  it 
the  curvator  coccygis  from  its  office,  which  is  the  bend¬ 
ing  the  coccyx;  and  fays,  that  he  found  it  in  different 
Rates,  in  three  fubjetls:  one  very  perfetl  and  entire; 
in  a  fecond,  more  imperfect  and  degenerating ;  and 
kn  the  third,  refembling  a  ligament  rather  than  a 

mufcle.  .  .  ,  n 

CURVATURE  of  a  line,  is  its  bending,  or  flexure ; 

whereby  it  becomes  a  curve,  of  any  peculiar  form  and 

properties.  . 

Thus,  the  curvature  of  the  circle  is  fuch,  as  that  all 
points  of  the  periphery  are  equally  diftant  from  one  point 
within,  called  the  centre. 

The  curvatures  of  different  circles  are  to  each  other  reci¬ 
procally  as  their  radii.  .  f 

The  theory  of  the  curvature  of  lines  is  of  great  ufe  in  geo¬ 
metry,  in  the  phyfico-mathematical  fciences.  Hence 
mathematicians  have  treated  this  fubjedl  fully.  We  {hall 


hdre  infert  as  much  of  this  doftrine  us  feems  necelfary 
to  enable  beginners  to  form  a  juft  notion  of  the  fubje£l, 
and  refer  thofe  who  defire  a  farther  knowlege  to  Mr. 

Mac  Laurin’s  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  whom  we  have  in 
this,  as  in  manv  other  articles,  followed  ;  becaufe  he 
every  where  endeavours  to  avoid  that  air  of  paradox  and 
myftery,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made  a  re- 
proach  to  modern  mathematicians. 

Any  two  right  lines  applied  to  each  other,  perfe£lly  co¬ 
incide;  and  the  reclitude  of  lines  admits  of  no  variety. 

A  relies  of  equal  circles  applied  upon  each  other,  per¬ 
fectly  coincide  likewife  ;  and  the  curvature  is  uniform  in 
all  the  parts  of  the  fame,  or  of  equal  circles.  Arches  of 
unequal  circles  cannot  be  applied  upon  each  other  fo  as  to 
coincide  ;  but  when  they  touch  each  other,  the  arch  of 
the  greater  circle  is  lefs  infle£ted  from  the  common  tan¬ 
gent,  and  pafles  betwixt  it  and  the  arch  of  the  Idler 
circle,  through  the  angle  of  contaCls  formed  by  them, 
and  is  therefore  lefs  curve.  Any  two  arches  of  curve 
lines  touch  each  other  when  the  fame  right  line  is  the 
tangent  of  both  at  the  fame  point  ;  but  when  they  are 
applied  upon  each  other  in  this  manner,  they  never  per¬ 
fectly  coincide,  unlefs  they  be  fimihr  arches  of  equal 
and  fimilar  figures:  and  the  curvature  of  lines  admits  of 
indefinite  variety.  As  the  curvature  is  uniform  in  a 
given  circle,  and  may  be  varied  at  pleafure  in  circles  by 
increafing  or  diminiffiing  their  diameters,  their  flexure 
or  curvature  will  therefore  ferve  for  measuring  that  of 
other  lines.  Only  one  right  line  can  be  the  tangent  of  a 
given  arch  of  a  curve  at  the  fame  point;  but  an  inde¬ 
finite  variety  of  circles  may  touch  it  there  ;  and  thefe 
have  various  degrees  of  more  and  lefs  intimate  contaCl 
with  it.  And  as  of  all  the  right  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
through  a  given  point  in  the  arch  of  a  curve,  that  is  the 
tangent  which  touches  the  arches  fo  dofely  that  no  right 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them  :  fo  of  all  the  circles 
that  touch  a  curve  in  any  given  point,  that  is  faid  to 
have  the  fame  curvature ;  with  it,  which  touches  it  fo 
clofely  that  no  circle  can  be  drawn  through  the  point  of 
contaEl  between  them,  all  other  circles  puffing  either 
within  or  without  them  both. 

This  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  curvature’,  its  centre,  the 
centre  of  curvature ;  and  its  femidiameter,  the  ray  or  radius 
of  curvature,  belonging  to  the  point  of  contact.  It  is 
alfo  called,  efpecially  by  foreign  mathematicians,  the 
cfculatory  circle. 

The  arch  of  this  circle  cannot  coincide  with  the  arch  of 
the  curve,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  denote  it  the  circle  of 
curvature,  that  no  other  can  pafs  between  them  ;  as  the 
tangent  of  the  arch  of  a  curve  cannot  coincide  with  it, 
but  is  applied  to  it  fo  that  no  right  line  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  them. 

As  in  all  figures,  retflilinear  ones  excepted,  the  pofition 
of  the  tangent  is  continually  varying;  fo  the  curvature  is 
continually  varying  in  a'l  curvilinear  figures,  the  circle 
only  excepted. 

As  the  curve  is  feparated  from  its  tangent  by  its  flexure 
or  curvature,  fo  it  is  feparated  from  the  circle  of  curvature 
in  confequence  of  the  increafe  or  decreale  of  its  curva¬ 
ture-,  and  as  its  curvature  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
it  is  mote  or  lefs  infle£led  from  the  tangent,  fo  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  curvature  is  the  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs  feparated  from  the  circle  of  curvatu'e. 

It  is  manifeft,  that  there  is  but  one  circle  of  curvature  be¬ 
longing  to  an  arch  of  a  curve  at  the  fame  point.  For  if 
there  were  two  fuch  circles,  any  circle  defcribed  between 
thefe  through  that  point,  would  pafs  between  the  curve 
and  circle  of  curvature  ;  againft  the  fuppofition. 

When  any  two  curves  touch  each  other  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  no  circle  can  pafs  between  them,  they  mud 
have  the  fame  curvature  ;  fqr  the  circle  that  touches  the 
one  fo  clofely  that  no  circle  can  pafs  between  them,  muft 
touch  the  other  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  appears  from  the  demonftration  of  geometricians,  that 
circles  may  touch  curve  lines  in  this  manner  ;  that  there 
may  be  indefinite  degrees  of  more  or  lefs  intimate  contact 
between  the  curve  and  the  circle  of  curvature  ;  and  that 
a  conic  fe£lion  may  be  defcribed  that  fhall  have  the  fame 
curvature  with  a  given  line  at  a  given  point,  and  the  fame 
variation  of  curvature ,  ora  contatfl  of  the  fame  kind,  with 
the  circle  of  curvature. 

If  we  conceive  the  tangent  of  any  propofed  curve  to  be 
a  bafe,  and  that  a  new  line  be  defcribed,  whofe  ordinate 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  ordinate  and  bafe  of  the 
firft  ;  this  new  fine  will  determine  the  chord  of  the  circle 
of  curvature,  by  its  interft£lion  with  the  ordinate  at  the 
point  of  contatl ;  and  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  in 
which  it  cuts  that  circle,  it  will  meafure  the  variation  of 
the  curvature.  The  lefs  this  angie  is,  the  clofer  is  the 
contadl’of  the  curve  and  circle  of  curvature ;  and  of  this 
contafl  there  may  be  indefinite  degrees. 

To  give  aa  example:  let  any  curve  EMH  (Tab.  II. 

Ajtahfis. 
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Jfaaljfityfig.  44.),  and  a  circle  ERB  touch  the  right  line 
ET  on  the  fame  fide  at  E;  let  any  right  line  T  K,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  chord  EB,  meet  the  tangent  in  T,  E  M  H 
in  M,  and  a  curve  B1(F  that  paffes  through  B  in  K: 
then  if  the  reddangle  MT"K  be  always  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  ET,  the  cur  Vat  tire  of  EMH  at  E  will  be  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  circle  E  R  B  ;  and  the  contact  EM 
and  ER  will  always  be  the  clofer,  the  lefs  the  angle  is 
that  is  contained  at  B  by  the  curve  B  K  F,  and  the  circle 
of  curvature  B  QJ£. 

For  it  is  demonllrable  from  the  elements  of  geometry 
(fee  Mac  Laurin’s  Fluxions*  art.  366. )  that  all  the  circles 
that  can  be  deferibed  through  E  fall  without  both  ER 
and  EM,  or  within  them  both,  and  no  circle  whatever 
can  pafs  between  them  when  the  reddangle  MTK  is 
always  equal  to  the  fquare  of  E  T,  and  the  curve  in 
which  K  is  always  found,  paffes  through  B,  and  confe- 
quently  the  circle  ERB,  and  the  curve  EM,  have  the 
fame  curvature  at  E. 

Now  let  E  m  {fig.  45.),  any  other  curve  touching  ET  in 
E,  and  f  k  B  another  curve  pafling  through  B  meet 
T  K  in  m  and  k ,  and  let  the  redangle  mT  k  be  likewife 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  ET;  then  will  the  curvature  of 
E  m  at  E  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  curve  E  M,  as  has 
been  mentioned.  But  the  redangle  m'^k,  MTK, 
RTQJ)eing  equal  to  each  other,  and  their  Tides  there¬ 
fore  in  a  reciprocal  proportion  to  each  other,  it  is  p'ain 
that  if  the  arch  B  k  pafs  between  B  K  the  arch  of  the 
curve  BKF,  and  BQjhe  arch  of  the  circle  B  QJI ;  the 
curve  E  m  mud  pafs  between  E  M  the  arch  of  the  curve 
EMH,  and  ER  the  arch  of  the  circle  of  curvature 
ERB:  fo  that  E  m  mull  have  a  clofer  contad  with  this 
circle  than  E  M  has  with  it  ;  and  the  lefs  the  angle  is 
that  is  formed  by  the  curve  FKB  and  the  circle  of  cur¬ 
vature  E  QJ3  at  B,  the  clofer  is  the  contad  at  E  of  the 
curve  EMH  and  the  circle  of  curvature  ER  B.  Thus 
the  curve  BKF,  by  its  interfedion  with  EB,  deter¬ 
mines  the  curvature  of  EM;  and  by  the  angle  in  which 
it  cuts  the  circle  of  curvature  it  determines  the  degree  of 
contad  of  E  M  and  that  circle,  the  angle  BET  and  the 
right  line  E  T  being  given. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  contad  of  the  curve  EMH 
and  the  circle  of  curvature ,  is  clofeft  when  the  curve 
BK  touches  the  arch  BQ_in  B,  the  angle  BET  being 
given  ;  but  it  is  fartheft  from  this,  or  is  mod  open, 
•when  BK  touches  the  right  line  EB  in  B. 

Hence,  alfo,  there  may  be  indefinite  degrees  of  more 
and  more  intimate  contad  between  a  circle  and  a  curve. 
The  fird  degree  is,  when  the  fame  right  line  touches 
them  both  in  the  fame  point;  and  a  contad  of  this  fort 
may  take  place  betwixt  any  circle  and  any  arch  of  a 
curve.  The  fecond  is  when  the  curve  EMH  and  circle 
ERB  have  the  fame  curvature ,  and  the  tangents  of  the 
curve  BKF  and  circle  BQE  interfed  each  other  at  B 
in  any  affingable  angle.  The  contad  of  the  curve  E  M 
and  circle  of  curvature  ER  at  E,  is  of  the  third  degree, 
or  order,  and  their  ofculation  is  of  the  fecond,  when  the 
curve  BKF  touches  the  circle  BQJE  at  B,  but  fo  as 
not  to  have  the  fame  curvature  with  it.  The  contad  is 
of  the  fourth  degree,  or  order,  and  their  ofculation  of 
the  third,  when  the  curve  BKF  has  the  fame  curvature 
with  the  circle  BQE  at  B,  but  fo  as  that  their  contad 
is  only  of  the  fecond  degree  :  and  this  gradation  of  more 
and  more  intimate  contad,  or  of  approximation  towards 
coincidence,  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  the  contad 
of  EM  and  ER  at  E  being  always  of  an  order  two  de¬ 
grees  clofer  than  that  of  BK  and  BQ_at  B.  There  is 
alfo  an  indefinite  variety  comprehended  under  each  order  : 
thus,  when  EM  and  ER  have  the  fame  curvature ,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangents  of  BK  and  BQjrdmits  of 
indefinite  variety,  and  the  contad  of  E  M  and  E  R  is 
the  clofer,  the  lefs  that  angle  is.  And  when  that  angle 
is  of  the  fame  magnitude,  the  contad  of  EM  and  ER 
is  the  clofer  the  greater  the  circle  of  curvature  is.  When 
BK  and  BQ^ touch  at  B,  they  may  touch  on  the  fame 
or  on  different  Tides  of  their  common  tangent  ;  and  the 
angle  of  contad  KBQ^may  admit  of  the  fame  variety 
with  the  angle  of  contad  MER  ;  but  as  there  is  feldom 
occafion  for  confidering  thofe  higher  degrees  of  more  in¬ 
timate  contad  of  the  curve  EMH  and  circle  of  curva. 
ture  ERB,  Mr.  Mac  Laurin  calls  the  contad  or  ofcula¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  kind,  when  the  chord  EB  and  angle 
BET  being  given,  the  angle  contained  by  the  tangents 
of  BK  and  BQ^  is  of  the  fame  magnitude. 

When  the  curvature  of  EMH  increafes  from  E  towards 
H  and  confequently  correfponds  to  that  of  a  circle  gra¬ 
dually  lefs  and  lefs,  the  arch  EM  falls  within  ER,  the 
arch  of  the  circle  of  curvature  and  BK  is  within  BQ^ 
The  contrary  happens  when  the  curvature  of  EM  de- 
creafes  from  E  towards  H,  and  confequently  correfponds 
to  that  of  a  circle  that  is  gradually  greater  and  greater, 
the  arch  EM  falls  without  ER,  the  arch  of  the  circle  of 


curvature ,  and  BK  is  without  BQ^  And  according  a# 
the  curvature  of  E  M  varies  more  or  lefs,  it  is  more  or 
lefs  unlike  to  the  uniform  curvature  of  a  circle  ;  the  arch 
of  the  curve  EMH  feparates  more  or  lefs  from  the  arch 
of  the  circle  of  curvature  ERB,  and  the  angle  con¬ 
tained  by  the  tangents  of  BKF  and  BQ_E  at  B,  is 
greater  or  lefs.  Thus  the  quality  of  curvature ,  as  it  is 
Called  by  fir  [faac  Newton,  depends  on  the  angle  con¬ 
tained  by  the  tangents  of  BK  and  BQ^at  B  ;  and  the 
meafure  of  the  inequability  or  variation  of  curvature ,  is 
as  the  tangerlt  of  this  angle,  the  radiils  being  given,  and 
the  angle  BET  being  right. 

The  rays  of  curvature  of  fimilar  arches  In  firhilar  figures^ 
are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  any  homologous  lines  of  thefe 
figures  ;  and  the  variation  of  curvature  is  the  fame.  See 
Mac  Laurin,  lib.  cit.  fedd.  370. 

When  the  propofed  curve  EMH  is  a  conic  feddion,  the 
new  line  BKF  is  alfo  a  conic  feddion  ;  and  it  is  a  right 
line  when  EMH  is  a  parabola,  to  the  axis  of  which  the 
ordinates  TK  are  parallel.  BKF  is  alfo  a  right  find 
when  EMH  is  an  hyperbola,  to  one  afymptote  of  which 
the  ordinate  T  K  is  parallel. 

When  the  ordinate  E  B,  at  the  pdint  of  contadd  E,  in- 
ftead  of  meeting  the  new  curve  BK,  is  an  afymptote  td 
it,  the  curvature  of  EM  will  be  lefs  than  in  any  circle  } 
and  this  is  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  infinitely 
little,  or  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinitely  great* 
Of  this  kind  is  the  curvature  at  the  points  of  contrary 
flexure  in  fines  of  the  third  order. 

When  the  curve  BK  paffes  thrdugh  the  point  of  corttadd 
E,  the  curvature  is  gt  eater  than  in  arty  circle,  or  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  curvature  vanilhes  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  curvature 
is  faid  to  be  infinitely  great.  Of  this  kind  is  the  curva * 
ture  at  the  cufpids  of  the  fines  of  the  third  order. 

As  to  the  circles  of  curvature  for  lines  of  the  third  or 
higher  orders,  fee  fib.  cit.  art.  379.  and  art.  380.  when 
the  propofed  curve  is  mechanical. 

As  lines  which  paf3  through  the  fame  point  have  the 
fame  tangent  when  the  fir  ft  fluxions  of  the  ordinates  are 
equal,  fo  they  have  the  fame  curvature  when  the  fecond 
fluxions  of  the  ordinate  are  likewife  equal;  and  half  the 
chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  that  is  intercepted  be-<- 
tween  the  points  wherein  it  interfedds  the  ordinate,  is  a 
third  proportional  to  the  right  lines  that  meafure  the  fe¬ 
cond  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  and  firfl  fluxion  of  the  curve, 
the  bafe  being  fuppofed  to  flow  uniformly.  When  a  ray 
revolving  about  a  given  point,  and  terminated  by  the 
curve,  becomes  perpendicular  to  it,  the  firfl;  fluxion  of 
the  radius  vanifhes  :  and  if  its  fecond  fluxion  vanifhes  at 
the  fame  time,  that  point  muff  be  the  centre  of  curva¬ 
ture.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  when  the  angular  motion 
of  the  ray  about  that  point  is  equal  to  the  angular  motion 
of  the  tangent  of  the  curve  ;  as  the  angular  motion  of 
the  radius  of  a  circle  about  its  centre  is  always  equal  to 
the  angular  motion  of  the  tangent  of  the  circle.  Hence 
the  various  properties  of  the  circle  may  fugged  feveral 
theorems  for  determining  the  centre  of  curvature. 

See  alfo  art.  396.  of  the  faid  treatife,  and  the  following, 
concerning  the  curvature  of  lines  that  are  deferibed  by 
means  of  right  lines  revolving  about  given  poles,  or  of 
angles  that  either  revolve  about  fuch  poles,  or  are  car¬ 
ried  along  fixed  lines. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  when  a  right  line  interfedds 
an  arch  of  a  curve  in  two  points,  if  by  varying  the  po- 
fition  of  that  line  the  two  interfeddions  unite  in  ond  point 
it  then  becomes  the  tarigent  of  the  arch ;  fo  when  a 
circle  touches  a  curve  in  one  point  and  interfedds  it  in  na 
other,  if,  by  varying  the  centre,  this  interfeddion  joins 
the  point  of  contadd,  the  circle  then  has  the  clofeft  con- 
tadd  with  the  arch,  and  becomes  the  circle  of  curvature - 
but  it  ftill  continues  to  interfedd  the  curve  at  the  fame 
point  where  it  touches  it,  that  is,  where  the  fame  right 
line  is  their  common  tangent,  unlefs  anothetinterfeddion 
join  that  point  at  the  fame  time.  In  general,  the  circle 
of  rwrz/arwre  interfedds  the  curve  at  the  point  of  ofculation, 
only,  when  the  number  of  the  fucceffive  orders  of  fluxions 
of  the  radios  of  curvature ,  that  vanifhes  at  the  term  of 
time  when  this  radius  comes  to  the  point  of  ofculation,  is 
an  even  number. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fomC,  that  two  points  of  Contadd, 
or  four  interfeddions  of  the  curve  and  circle  of  curvature , 
mult  join  to  form  an  ofculation.  But  Mr.  James  Ber¬ 
noulli  infilled  juftly,  that  the  coalition  of  one  point  of 
contadd  and  one  interfeddiort,  or  of  three  interfeddion-', 
was  fuflicient.  In  which  cafe,  and  in  general,  when  a  11 
odd  number  of  interfeddions  only  join  each  other,  the 
point  where  they  coincide  continues  to  be  an  interfeddion 
of  the  curve  and  circle  of  curvature,  as  well  as  point  of 
their  mutual  contadd  and  ofculation.  See  Mac  Laui'in’s 
Fluxions,  art.  493. 

From  thefe  principles  the  circle  of  curvature  at  any  point 
of  a  conie  feddion  may  be  determined.  iuppole  EM  H 
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{fig.  46,)  to  be  any  conic  feftion,  ET  the  tangent  at  E, 

HI  a  tangent  parallel  to  E  B  (a  chord  of  the'circle  of 
curvature )  that  meets  ET  in  I,  and  let  EMH  meet  E  B 
in  G.  Take  E  B  to  E  G,  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  fquare 
of  El  is  to  the  fquare  of  HI  •,  or,  when  the  fedtion  has 
a  centre  as  in  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola,  as  the  fquare  of 
the  femi-diameter  O  a  parallel  to  E  1,  is  to  the  fquare 
of  the  femi-diameter  O  A  parallel  to  E  B  ;  and  a  circle 
defcribed  upon  the  chord  EB  that  touches  E  T,  will  be 
the  circle  of  curvature. 

When  BET  is  a  right  angle,  or  EB  is  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  curvature,  E  G  will  be  the  axis  of  the  conic 
feftion,  and  E  B  will  be  the  parameter  of  this  axis;  and 
when  the  point  G  where  the  conic  feftion  cuts  E  B, 
and  B  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  point  E,  EMG  will 
be  an  ellipfis,  and  E  G  the  greater  or  lefl'er  axis,  accord¬ 
ing  as  EG  is  greater  or  lefs  than  E  B. 

The  propofnions  relating  to  the  curvature  of  the  conic 
feftions,  commonly  given  by  authors,  follow  without 
much  difficulty  from  this  conltruftion. 

I .  When  the  chord  of  curvature  thus  found  pafTes  through 
the  centre  of  the  conic  feftion,  it  will  then  be  equal  to 
the  parameter  of  the  diameter  that  paffes  through  the 
point  of  contaft. 

2;  The  fquare  of  the  femi-diameter  O  a,  is  to  the  reftan- 
gle  of  half  the  tranfverfe  and  half  the  conjugate  axis,  as 
the  ray  of  curvature  CE  is  tp  Or?.  And  therefore  the 
cube  of  the  femi-diameter  O  a,  parallel  to  the  tangent 
ET,  is  equal  to  the  folid  contained  by  the  radius  of  cur¬ 
vature  CE,  and  the  reftangle  of  the  two  axes. 

3.  The  perpendicular  to  either  axis  bifefts  the  angle 
made  by  the  chord  of  curvature. ,  and  the  common  tangent 
of  the  conic  fedtion  and  circle  of  curvature. 

4.  The  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  that  pafles  through 
the  focus,  the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  which  paffes 
through  the  point  of  contaft,  and  the  tranfverfe  axis  of 
the  figure,  are  in  continued  proportion. 

5.  When  the  feftion  is  an  ellipfis,  if  the  circle  of  curva¬ 
ture  at  E  meet  O  a  in  d,  the  fquare  of  E  d  will  be  equal 
to  twice  the  fquare  of  O  a.  Hence  TL  d  :  O  a  : :  fi  2:  1. 
Which  gives  an  eafy  method  of  determining  the  circle  of 
curvature  to  any  point  E,  when  the  femi-diameter  O  a  is 
given  in  magnitude  and  pofition. 

Several  other  properties  of  the  circle  of  curvature ,  and 
methods  of  determining  it  when  the  fedlion  is  given  ;  or 
vice  verfa,  of  determining  the  fedlion  when  the  circle  of 
curvature  is  given,  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Mac  Eaurin’s 
Fluxions,  art.  375. 

Curvature,  variation  of.  See  Variation. 

Curvature,  double,  is  ufed  for  the  curvature  of  a  line, 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  not  fituated  in  the  fame  plane- 

CURUCUl,  in  Ornithology, tbe)name  of  an  American  bird  of 
the  wood-pecker  kind,  and  very  remarkably  beautiful. 

CURVE,  in  Geometry ,  a  line  whofe  feveral  points  tend 
feveral  ways,  or  are  pofited  towards  different  quarters. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  a  ftraight 
line,  whofe  feveral  points  are  pofited  towards  the  fame 
quarter. 

Hence,  figures  terminated  with  lines  of  the  firft  fort  are 
called  curvilinear  figures  ;  in  oppofition  to  thofe  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  latter,  called  reflilinear  figures 
The  dodtrine  of  curves,  and  of  the  figures  and  folids  ge¬ 
nerated  from  them,  conllitute  what  we  call  the  higher 
geometry. 

In  a  curve,  the  line  AD  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  iz.)  bifeft- 
ing  the  parallel  lines  MM,  is  called  the  diameter  :  if  the 
lines  be  equidiftant,  and  it  cut  them  at  right  angles,  it 
is  called  the  axis ;  and  the  point  A,  whence  the  diame¬ 
ter  is  drawn,  is  called  the  vertex. 

The  equidiftant  lines,  MM,  are  called  ordinates ,  or  appli¬ 
cates  ;  and  their  halves,  P  M,  femiordinates. 

The  portion  of  the  diameter  AP,  between  the  vertex, 
or  other  fixed  point,  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  the  abficijfie. 
And  the  concourfes  of  all  the  diameters,  the  centre. 
Modern  geometers  frequently  confider  curves  as  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  fmall  right  lines  ; 
and  it  is  often  faid,  that  the  ancients  alfo  confidered 
curves  as  polygons  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  this  principle  no  where  appears  in 
their  writings.  We  never  find  them  refolving  any  figure 
into  infinitely  fmall  elements.  On  the  contrary,  they 
feem  to  avoid  fuch  fuppofitions,  as  if  they  judged  them 
unfit  to  be  received  into  geometry  ;  though  it  was  fome- 
times  obvious,  that  their  demonftrations  might  have 
been  abridged,  by  admitting  fuch  notions.  They  con 
fidered  curvilinear  areas  as  the  limits  of  circumfcribec 
or  inferibed  figures  of  a  more  fimple  kind,  which  ap¬ 
proach  to  thefe  limits  ;  fo  that  the  difference  between 
them  may  become  lefs  than  any  given  quantity.  The 
inferibed  and  circumfcribed  figures  were  always  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  of  a  magnitude  and  number  that  is  affign- 
able  ;  and  they  demonftrated  the  .menfuration,  or  the 
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proportions  of  the  curvilinear  limits  themfelves,  by  ar» 
guments  ab  abfurdo. 

But  modern  geometricianshave  abandoned  the  foundations 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  thought  unneceffary  to  conceive 
the  figures  circumfcribed  or  inferibed,  in  the  curvilinear 
area,  or  folid,  as  being  always  affignable  and  finite  ;  and 
the  precautions  of  Archimedes  and  the  ancients  came  to 
be  confidered  as  a  check  upon  geometricians,  ferving 
only  to  retard  this  progrefs.  Therefore,  inftead  of  af¬ 
fignable  finite  figures,  indivifible,  or  infinitely  fmall  ele¬ 
ments  were  fubftituted  ;  and  thefe  being  fuppofed  infi¬ 
nite  in  number,  their  fum  was  fuppofed  to  coincide 
with  the  curvilinear  area  or  folid.  See  Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions,  in  the  Introd. 

Curves  are  diftinguiffied  into  algebraic,  frequently  with 
Des  Cartes  called  geometrical-,  and  tranficendental,  called  . 
by  the  fame  Cartes,  &c.  mechanical  curves. 

Curves,  Algebraical,  are  thofe  wherein  the  relation  of  the 
abfeiffes  A  P,  AP,  A  P,  fig.  13.  to  the  femiordinates 
MP,  MP,  MP,  may  be  expreffed  by  an  algebraic 
equation. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr,  in  a  circle,  AB  —a,  AP=#,  PM=j; 
then  will  BP=a — .v;  confequently,  as  PM^APjj 
p  B,  yz—ax  —  xz.  Or,  fuppofe,  PC=a',  AC=fl,  PM 
— y;  then  will  MC» — PC*=PM2;  that  is,  az—xx 

—y1’ 

Note.  Thofe  are  alfo  called  algebraical  curves,  which  are 
of  a  deteiminate  order;  fo,  as  that  the  equation  always 
continues  the  fame  in  the  feveral  points  of  the  curve. 

Mod  authors,  after  Des  Cartes,  call  algebraic  curves 
geometrical  ones ;  as  admitting  none  elfe  into,  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  problems,  nor,  confequently,  into  geome¬ 
try.  But  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  after  him  Meff.  Leibnitz, 
and  Wolfius,  are  of  another  opinion  ;  and  think,  that 
in  the  conltruftion  of  a  problem,  one  curve  is  not  to  be 
preferred  to  another,  for  its  being  defined  by  a  more 
fimple  equation,  but  for  its  being  more  eafily  de¬ 
fcribed. 

Curve,  Tranfendental,  is  that  which  cannot  be  defined 
by  an  algebraic  equation.  See  Transcendent  al  curve. 

Algebraic  Curves  of  the  fame  kind  or  order,  are  thofe  whofe 
equations  rife  to  the  fame  dimenfion. 

Geometrical  lines  being  defined  by  the  relation  between 
the  ordinates  and  abfeiffes  (or,  which  is  the  fame,  by 
the  number  of  points  wherein  they  may  be  cut  by  a 
right  line),  are  well  diftinguiffied  into  two  kinds,  or  or¬ 
ders  :  in  which  view,  lines  of  the  firft  order  will  be 
right  lines  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fecond,  or  quadiatic  order, 
will  be  curves,  viz.  the  conic  feflions. 

Now,  a  curve  of  the  firft  kind  is  the  fame  with  a  line  of 
the  fecond  (a  right  line  not  being  numbered  among 
curves) :  and  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind  is  the  fame  with 
a  line  of  the  third.  Thus,  curves  of  the  firft  kind,  are 
thofe  whofe  equations  rife  to  two  dimenfions  ;  if  they 
rife  to  three,  the  curves  are  of  the  feeond  kind  ;  if  to  four, 
of  the  third,  &C. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  the  equation  for  a  circle  is,  yz~ax — x% 
or  az — xz—yz.  A  circle,  therefore,  is  a  curve  of  the  firft 
kind. 

Again,  a  curve  of  the  firfil  kind,  is  that  defined  by  the 
equation  a  x—yz ;  and  a  curve  of  the  fecond  kind ,  that 
defined  by  the  equation  az  x—y*. 

For  the  various  curves  of  the  firfil  kind ,  and  their  proper¬ 
ties,  fee  Conic  feftions. 

For  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  a  difi- 
tinft  treatife,  under  the  title  of  Enumeratio  Linearum 
Tertii  Ordinis,  which  was  firft  printed  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  Latin  tranfiation  of  fir  Ifaac’s  Optics;  and 
fince  publiffied  more  correftly  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones  in 
1711,  with  the  treatife  of  Quadratures,  and  other  trails 
of  its  illuftrious  author:  fince  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Stirling, 
in  his  Linese  Tertiae  Ordinis  Neutonianae.  Oxon.  1717 . 
Curves  of  the  fecond  and  other  higher  kinds ,  he  obferves, 
have  parts  and  properties  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft. 
Thus,  as  the  conic  feftions  have  diameters  and  axes  ; 
the  lines  cut  or  bifefted  by  thefe,  are  called  ordinates ; 
and  the  interfeftion  of  the  curve  and  diameter,  the  vertex  z 
fo,  in  curves  of  the  Jecond  kind,  any  two  parallel  right  lines 
being  drawn  fo  as  to  meet  the  curve  in  three  points  ;  ? 
right  line  cutting  thefe  parallels  fo,  as  that  the  fum  of 
the  two  parts  between  the  fecant  and  the  curve  on  one 
fide,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  terminated  by  the  curve  on 
the  other  fide,  will  cut,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  other 
right  lines  parallel  to  thefe,  and  that  mefet  the  curve  on 
three  points,  i.  e.  fo,  as  that  the  fum  of  the  two  parts 
on  one  fide,  will  be  ftill  equal  to  the  third  part  on  the 
other  fide. 

Thefe  three  parts,  therefore,  thus,  equal,  maybe  called 
ordinates,  or  applicates ;  the  fecant,  the  diamcter ;  and 
where  it  cuts  the  ordinates  at  right  angles,  the  axis :  the 
interfeftion  of  the  diameter  and  the  cu've,  the  vertex  $ 
and  the  concourfe  of  the  two  diameters,  the  centre-,  and 
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the  concourfe  of  all  the  diameters,  the  common  ox  general 
centre. 

Again,  as  an  hyperbola  of  the  firft  kind  has  two  afymp- 
totts  ;  that  of  the  fecond  has  three;  that  of  the  third, 
four,  &c.  and  as  the  parts  of  any  right  line  between  the 
conic  hyperbola  and'  its  two  afymptotes  are  equal  on 
either  fide  ;  fo,  in  hyperbolas  of  the  fecond  kind,  any 
right  line  cutting  the  cu>ve  and  its  three  afymptotes  in 
three  points  ;  the  fum  of  the  two  parts  of  that  right  line, 
extended  from  any  two  afymptotes,  the  fame  wav,  to 
two  points  of  the  curve ,  is  equal  to  the  third  part,  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  third  asymptote,  the  contrary  way, 
to  the  third  point  of  the  curve. 

Agdn,  as  in  other  conic  fe&ions,  not  parabolical,  the 
fquare  of  an  ordinate,  i.  e.  the  re&angle  of  the  ordinates 
drawn  to  contrary  parts  of  the  diameter,  is  to  the  re- 
£fangle  of  the  parts  of  the  diameter  terminated  at  the  verti¬ 
ces  of  an  ellipfis  or  hyperbola,  as  a  given  line,  called  the 
latus  reftum,  is  to  that  part  of  the  diameter  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  vertices,  and  called  the  latus  tranfverfum  :  fo, 
in  curves  of  the  fecond  kind,  not  parabolical,  the  parallelo- 
piped  under  there  ordinates,  is  to  the  parallelopiped  un¬ 
der  the  parts  of  the  diameter  cut  off  at  the  ordinates  and 
the  three  vertices  of  the  figure,  in  a  given  ratio  :  where¬ 
in,  if  there  be  taken  three  right  lines  fituate  at  the  three 
parts  of  the  diameter  between  the  vertices  of  the  figure, 
each  to  each;  then  thofe  three  right  lines  may  be  called 
the  latera  retta  of  the  figure,  and  the  parts  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  between  the  vertices,  the  latera  tranjverjd. 

And,  as  in  a  conic  parabola,  which  has  only  one  vertex 
to  one  and  the  fame  diameter,  the  re&angle  under  the 
ordinates  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  part  of  the 
diameter  cut  off  at  the  ordinates  and  vertex,  and  a  given 
rmht  line  called  the  latus  return  :  fo,  in  curves  of  the  fecond 
kind,  which  have  only  two  vertices  to  the  fame  diameter, 
the  parallelopiped  under  three  ordinates  is  equal  to  the 
parallelopiped  under  two  parts  of  the  diameter  cut  off  at 
the  ordinates  and  the  two  vertices,  and  a  given  right  line, 
which  may  therefore  be  called  the  latus  tranfverfum. 
Further,  as  in  the  conic  feQions,  where  two  parallels 
terminated  on  each  fide  by  a  curve,  are  cut  by  two  paral 
le's  terminated  on  each  fide  by  a  curve ,  the  firlt  by  the 
third  and  she  fecond  by  the  fourth  :  the  re&angle  of 
the  parts  of  the  firft  is  to  the  reftangle  of  the  parts  of  the 
fecond  as  that  of  the  fecond  is  to  that  of  the  fourth:  fo, 
when  four  fuch  right  lines  occur  in  a  curve  of  the  fecond 
kind,  each  in  three  points  ;  the  parallelopiped  of  the 
parts’  of  the  fit  ft  will  be  so  that  of  the  parts  of  the  fecond 
as  that  of  the  fecond  to  the  parts  of  the  fourth. 

Laftly  the  legs  of  curves,  both  of  the  firfl,  fecond,  and 
higher'  kinds,  are  either  of  the  parabolic  or  hyperbolic 
kind  •  an  hyperbolic  leg  being  that  wh/ch  approaches  in¬ 
finitely  towards  fome  afymptote  ;  a  parabolic,  that  which 

has  no  afynrptote.  ,  ,  .  .  c 

Thefe  kgs  are  belt  diftingmfhed  by  their  tangents  ;  for, 
if  the  point  of  contaft  go  off  to  an  infinite  difiance,  the 
tangent  of  the  hyperbolic  leg  will  coincide  with  the 
afymptote;  and  that  of  the  parabolic  leg,  recede  mn- 
nffelv  and  vanilh.  The  afymptote,  therefore,  of  any 
p.'.r  is  found  by  fecking  the  tangent  of  that  leg  to  a  point 
infinitely  d  iff  ant ;  and  the  bearing  of  an  infinite  leg  is 
found  by  fecking  the  pofition  of  a  right  line  parallel  to 
the  tangent,  when  the  point  of  contaft  is  infinitely  re¬ 
mote  :  for  this  line  tends  the  fame  way  towards  which 

the  infinite  leg  is  directed.  Q.  M 

P  ,AuElion  of  Curves  of  the  fecond  kind.  Sir  lfaac  Newton 
reduces  all  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  to  four  cafes  of  equa¬ 
tions  •  in  the  firft,  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and 
,  making  the  abfeifs  at,  and  the  ordinate  y,  affumes 

thisfoi’m,  xyf-ey=ax^bxx  +  cx  +  d.  In  the  fecond 
cafe  the  equation  affumes  this  form,  xy=ax3  +  b  x 
,  c  \  .  ‘d%  In  the  third  cafe,  the  equation  is_y  y—a  x'+bx1 
In  the  fourth,  the  equation  is  of  this  form, 
1  aJi+b  x*  *  c  x  +  d.  See  Stirling’s  Line*,  &  c  p. 

Enumeration  of  the  Curves  of  the  fecond  kind.  Under  thefe 
fnnr  cafes  the  fame  author  brings  a  vaft  number  of 
different  forms  of  curves,  to  which  he  gives  different 

Anmehyperbola  lying  wholly  within  the  angle  of  the 
afvmptOKS,  like  a  conic  hyperbola,  he  calls  an  infer, bed 
hLrbola  ■  that  which  cuts  the  afymptotes,  and  contains 
the  parts’eut  off  within  its  own  periphery,  a  arcumfftbed 
hyperbolas  that,  one  of  whofe  infinite  legs  isinfcr.bed 
the  other  circumfcribed,  he  calls  ambigenaf  that  whofe 
levs'  ltlok  toward  each  other,  and  are  direfted  the  fame 
way,  converging  ;  that  where  they  look  contrary  ways, 
diverging  ;  that  where  they  are  convex  different  ways, 
crofs-l egged ;  that  applied  to  its  afy  mptotes  with  a  concave, 
vertex,  and  diverging  legs,  concha, da l ;  that  which  cuts 
its  afymptote  with  contrary  flexures,  and  is  produced 
Vol.  I.  N°  88. 


each  way  into  contrary  legs,  anguineous,  or  fnake-lih  5 
that  which  cuts  its  conjugate  acrofs,  cruciform ;  that 
which  returning  around  cuts  itfelf,  nodated  ■,  that  whofe 
parts  concur  in  the  angle  of  contadl,  and  there  termi¬ 
nate,  cufpidated ;  that  whofe  conjugate  is  oval,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall,  i.  e.  a  point,  pointed-,  that  which,  from  the 
impoflibility  of  its  two  root9,  is  without  either  oval, 
node,  cufp,  or  point,  pure:  and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
denominates  a  parabola  to  be  converging ,  diverging,  cru¬ 
ciform,  &c.  Where  the  number  of  hyperbolic  legs  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  conic  hyperbola,  he  denominates  the  hy¬ 
perbola  redundant. 

Now  the  various  curves  which  he  enumerates  under  thefe 
four  cafes,  are  in  number  feventy-two  ;  whereof  nine 
are  redundant  hyperbolas,  without'  diameters,  having 
three  afymptotes  including  a  triangle  ;  the  firft  confifting 
of  three  hyperbolas,  one  inferibed ,  another  circumfribed, 
another  ambigendl,  with  an  oval 5  the  fecond  nodated-, 
the  third  cujpidated',  the  fourth,  pointed ;  the  fifth  and 
fixth,  pure-,  the  feventh  and  eighth,  cruciform-,  the  laft, 
anguineal.  Thete  are  twelve  redundant  hyperbolas,  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  diameter :  the  firft  oval:  the  fecond,  no- 
dated-,  the  third  cufpidated ;  the  fourth,  pointed ;  the 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  pure-,  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  cruciform ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  conchoidal. 
Mr  Stirling  makes  thefe  fourteen.  Two  are  redundant 
hyperbolas,  with  three(  diameters.  Nine  are  redundant 
hyperbolas,  with  three  afymptotes  converging  to  a  com¬ 
mon  point ;  the  firft  formed  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  re¬ 
dundant  parabolas,  whofe  afymptotes  include  a  triangle; 
the  fecond,  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  ;  the  third  and 
fourth,  of  the  ninth  ;  the  fifth  is  formed  of  the  fifth  and 
feventh  of  the  redundant  hyperbolas,  with  one  diameter; 
the  fixth,  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  ;  the  feventh,  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ;  the  eighth,  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ; 
the  ninth,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  :  all  which  con- 
verfions  are  effefted,  by  diftinguilhing  the  triangle  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  afymptotes,  till  it  vanilh  into  a 
point. 

Six  are  defective  parabolas,  having  no  diameters :  the 
firft,  oval-,  the  fecond,  nodated-,  the  third,  cufpidated-,  the 
fourth,  pointed ;  the  fifth,  pure,  Sec. 

Seven  are  defective  hyperbolas,  having  diameters :  the 
firft  and  fecond,  conchoidal,  with  an  oval ;  the  third,  no- 
dated’,  the  fourth,  cufpidated,  which  is  the  ciffoid  of  the 
ancients;  the  fifth  and  fixth,  pointed-,  the  feventh,  pure. 
Seven  are  parabolic  hyperbolas,  having  diameters :  the 
firft,  oval ;  the  fecond,  nodated-,  the  third,  cufpidated-, 
the  fourth,  pointed ;  the  fifth,  pure  ;  the  fixth,  cruciform ; 
the  feventh,  anguineous. 

Four  are  parabolic  hyperbolas  :  four  are  hyperbolifms  of 
the  hyperbola :  three,  hyperbolas  of  the  ellipfis  :  two,  hy¬ 
perbolifms  of  the  parabola. 

Six  are  diverging  parabolas  :  one,  a  trident  ;  the  fecond, 
oval-,  the  third,  nodated-,  the  fourth,  pointed-,  the  fifth, 
cujpidated  (this  is  Neil’s  parabola,  ufually  called  the  femi- 
cubic  parabola)  ;  the  fixth,  pure. 

Laftly,  one  commonly  called  the  cubic  parabola. 

Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Stone  have  fhewn  this  enumeration 
to  be  imperfect ;  and  Mr.  Murdoch  has  fince  found 
fome  new  fpecies.  See  his  Genefis  Curvarum  per 
Umbras. 

Organical  defeription  of  Curves,  i.  If  tw'o  angles,  given 
in  magnitude,  PAD,  PBD  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  i^.J 
revolve  round  poles  given  in  pofition,  A  and  B  ;  and 
their  legs,  A  P,  BP,  with  their  point  of  concourfe  P, 
pafs  over  another  right  line  :  the  other  two  legs  A  D, 
BD,  with  their  point  of  concoutfe  D,  will  deferibe  a 
conic  feftion  paffing  through  the  poles  AB  ;  unlefs  that 
line  happen  to  pafs  through  either  of  the  poles  A  or  B ; 
or  unlefs  the  angles  BAD  and  A  B  D  vanilh  together ; 
in  which  cafes,  the  point  will  deferibe  a  right  line. 

2.  Now,  if  the  legs  A  P,  BP,  by  their  point  of  con¬ 
courfe  P,  thus  deferibe  a  conic  fetlion  paffing  through 
one  of  the  poles,  A;  the  other  two  AD,  BD,  with 
their  point  of  concourfe  D,  will  deferibe  a  curve  of  the 
fecond  kind,  paffing  through  the  other  pole  B,  and  having 
a  double  point  in  the  firft  pole  A  :  unlefs  the  angles 
BAD,  A  B  D,  vaniffi  together ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
point  D  will  deferibe  another  conic  feftion,  paffing 
through  the  pole  A. 

3.  If  the  conic  fe£tion,  deferibed  by  the  point  P,  pafs 
through  neither  of  the  poles  A,  B  ;  the  point  I)  will 
deferibe  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or  third  kind,  having  a  double 
point:  which  double  point  will  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
courfe  of  the  deferibing  le«s  A  D,  B  D,  when  the  two 
angles  BAP,  A  B  P,  vanilh  together.  The  curve  de¬ 
feribed  will  be  of  the  fecond  kind ,  when  the  angles  B  A  D, 
A  B  D,  vaniffi  together;  otherwife  of  the  third  kind, 
having  two  other  double  points  in  the  poles  A  and  B. 
With  regard  to  double  points  of  the  curves :  we  have  ob- 
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ferved-,  that  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  may  be  cut  by  a 
jjvjlit  line  in  thofe  two  points :  now  two  of  thefe  lome- 
times  coincide,  v.  gr.  when  the  right  line  pafles  through 
an  infinitely  fmall  oval,  or  through  the  concourfe  of  two 
parts  of  a  curve,  mutually  cutting  each  other,  and  uniting 
in  a  cufp.  Sometimes  all  the  right  lines  only  cut  the 
curve  in  one  point  ;  as  in  ordinates  of  the  Cartefian  and 
cubic  parabola,  &c.  in  which  cafe,  we  muft  conceive 
the  right  line  palling  through  two  other  points  of  the 
curved  placed,  as  it  were,  at  an  infinite  diftance  :  two  of 
thefe  coincident  interfedions,  whether  at  a  finite  or  infi¬ 
nite  diftance,  make  what  we  call  a  double  point. 

The  theory  of  curves,  is  a  very  confiderable  branch  of  the 
mathematical  fciences.  'ihofe  who  are  curious  of  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  circle  and  the  conic 
fedions,  and  to  confider  geometrical  curves  of  a  higher 
nature,  and  in  a  general  view,  will  do  well  to  ftudy  Mr. 
Cramer’s  Introduction  a  l’Analyfe  des  Lignes  Courbes 
Algebraiques,  printed  at  Geneva,  4to.  1750,  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author  compofed  for  the  ufe  of 
beginners*  We  have  an  elegant  pofthumous  work  of 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Algebra,  and 
entitled  De  Linearum  Geometricarum  Proprietatibus 
Generalibus.  The  fame  author,  at  a  very  early  age, 
gave  a  remarkable  fpecimen  of  his  genius  and  knowledge 
an  his  Geometria  Organica,  and  carried  thefe  fpecula- 
tions  farther  afterward.-;,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  theorems 
he  has  given  us  in  the  Philofophical  Etanfadions.  See 
Martyn’s  Abridg.vol  viii.  p.  62,  feq. 

Curves  may  he  organically  defcribed  by  the  rotation  of 
angles,  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  •,  but  there  is 
another  general  method  of  deferring  curves  by  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  rulers  or  ftraight  lines,  inftead  of  angles. 

Thus,  if  inftead  of  angles  we  ufe  three  rulers,  D  Q_, 

C  N,  S  P  (Tab.  II.  Analyfs ,  fig.  47.)  which  are  fuppofed 
to  revolve  about  the  poles  D,  C,  S,  and  to  cut  one  an¬ 
other  always  in  three  points,  N,  and  P;  if  any  two 
of  thefe  interfedions,  as  N  and  Q^,  be  carried  along  the 
given  ftraight  lines  A  E,  E  B,  the  third  interfedion  P 
will  deferibe  a  conic  fedion. 

If  you  a (lu me  any  number  of  poles  whatfoever,  and  make 
rulers  revolve  about  each  of  them,  and  all  the  niterfec- 
tions  but  one,  be  carried  along  given  right  lines,  that 
one  (hail  never  deferibe  a  line  of  a  higher  nature  than  a 
conic  fedion.  And  if  inftead  of  rulers  you  fubftitute 
given  angles  which  move  on  the  fame  poles,  the  curve 
defcribed  will  ftill  be  no  more  than  a  conic  fediom 
But  by  carrying  one  of  the  interfedions  neceffary  in  the 
defeription  over  a  conic  fedion,  lines  of  higher  orders  may 
be  defcribed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brakenridge  has  given  us  a  general  me¬ 
thod  of  deferibing  curves,  by  the  interfedion  of  right 
lines  moving  about  points  in  a  given  plane.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  Ne  436.  Martyn’s  Abridg.  vol.  viii.  p.  58, 

.  feq.  But  the  demonftrations  are  not  yet  extant,  except¬ 
ing  the  particular  cafes  demonftrated  in  his  Exercitatio 
Geometrica  de  Curvarum  Defcriptione.  Lond.  1733. 
4_to. 

Curves  may  alfo  be  defcribed  by  the  projedion,  or  fha- 
dows  of  other  curves.  Thus  the  projedion,  or  fhadow 
of  the  circle  upon  different  planes,  will  form  the  reft  of 
the  lines  of  the  fecond  order,  or  conic  fedions.  This  is 
evident,  becaufe  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a 
point  out  of  the  plane  of  a  circle,  and  falling  upon  the 
circumference  of  that  circle  from  a  cone,  which  being 
cut  by  the  plane  upon  which  the  fhadow  of  the  circle  is 
projeded,  the  different  conic  fedions  will  be  formed 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  interfeding  plane. 

In  like  manner,  the  projedions  or  fhadows  of  lines  of  the 
third  order,  will  form  other  lines  of  the  third  order;  and 
projedions  or  fhadows  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  will 
form  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  &c. 

And  as  the  circle,  by  the  projedion  of  its  fhadow,  forms 
the  conic  fedions,  fo  the  five  diverging  parabolas  among 
the  lines  of  the  third  order,  will,  by  their  fhadows,  form 
and  exhibit  all  the  reft  of  the  lines  of  that  order.  See 
Newton,  Enumerat.  Lin.  Terti.  Ordin.  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  iyn. 

This  hint  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  been  lately  purfued 
and  illuftrated  with  great  elegance  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  in 
his  treatife  entitled  Newtoni  Genefis  Curvarum  per 
Umbras,  feu  Perfpedivae  Univerfalis  Elementa.  Lond. 

1  746,  8vo. 

By  an  accurate  enumeration  of  thefe  projedions,  Mr. 
Murdoch  finds,  that  the  number  of  fpecies  of  the  lines 
of  the  third  order  amount  to  feventy-eight  in  all. 
Defeription  of  Cu  rves  of  the  fecend  order,  having  double  points. 
Thefe  are  all  defcribed  from  feven  given  points,  whereof 
ofte  is  the  double  point  itfelf  :  thus,  let  there  be  given 
r.ny  feven  points  of  the  curve  to  be  defcribed  ;  as,  v.  gr. 

•  A,  JB,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  15.)  whereof 
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A  is  the  double  point :  join  the  point  A,  and  any  other 
two  points,  v.  gr.  B  and  C  ;  and  let  the  angle  CAB, 
of  the  triangle  ABC,  revolve  about  its  vertex  A  ;  and 
another  of  rhe  angles  ABC,  about  its  vertex  B  :  and 
when  the  point  of  concourfe  C,  of  the  legs  AC,  B  C, 
is  fucceflively  applied  to  the  four  other  points  D,  E,  F,  G, 
let  the  concourfe  of  the  remaining  legs  AB  and  BA  fall  on 
the  four  points  P,  Q^,  R,  S. 

Through  thofe  four  points,  and  the  fifth  A,  deferibe  a 
conic  fedion  ;  and  let  the  forementiond  angles  CAB, 

C  B  A,  fo  revolve,  as  that  the  point  of  concourfe  of  the 
legs  A  B,  BA,  may  pafs  over  that  conic  fedion  ;  and 
the  concourfe  of  the  other  legs  AC,  B  C,  will  deferibe 
the  propofed  curve . 

Ufeoftheje  Curves  in  the  ccnjhudlion  of  equations .  The  ufe 
of  curves  in  geometry  is,  by  means  of  the  interfedions 
thereof,  to  folve  problems.  See  Construction. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  an  equation  to  be  conftruded  of  nine 
dimenfions,  as  x9-\-b  *7-f  c  *s  +  d; xs  +  ex++  ( m-\-f )  x 1 
-\-g  +  h  0 ;  where  b ,  c,  d,  See.  fignify  any  given 

quantities  affeded  with  the  figns  +  or  —  :  affume  the 
equation  to  a  cubic  parabola  x'—y ;  and  the  firft  equa¬ 
tion  writing  y  for  x3,  will  come  outU  +b  xy'+c y* +  d  x* 
y  +  e  xy  +  my+f  #3  -f£  x'  +  hx-rk  =0  ;  an  equation  to 
another  curve  of  the  fecond  kind,  where  m  or  f  may  be 
aftumed  or  annulled  at  pleafure  ;  and  by  the  deferiptions 
and  interfedions  of  thefe  curves  will  be  given  the  roots  of 
the  equation  to  be  conftruded.  It  is  fufiicient  to  deferibe 
the  cubic  parabola  once.  If  the  equation  to  be  conftrud- 
ed,  by  omitting  the  two  Taft  terms  hx  and  l,  be  reduced 
to  feven  dimenfions  ;  the  other  curve  by  expunging  rr. , 
will  have  the  double  point  in  the  beginning  of  the  ab- 
feifs,  and  may  be  eafily  defcribed  as  above  :  if  it  be  re-*- 
duced  to  fix  dimenfions,  by  omitting  the  three  laft  terms, 
taking  gx'l  +  h  x  +  h ;  the  other  curve,  by  expunging  f, 
will  become  a  conic  fedion  :  and  if,  by  omitting  the 
three  laft:  terms,  the  equation  be  reduced  to  three  di¬ 
menfions,  we  fhall  fall  on  Dr.  Wallis’s  Conftrudion  by 
the  cubic  parabola  and  right  line. 

Curve  of  a  double  curvature ,  orCuRvE  having  a  double  cur~ 
vature ,  is  ufed  for  a  curve ,  all  the  parts  of  which  do  not 
lie  in  the  fame  plane,  that  is,  fuch  as  cannot  be  defcribed 
on  the  fame  plane. 

The  curves  commonly  treated  of  in  geometry,  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  defcribed,  or  to  have  all  their  points  placed 
in  the  fame  plane  ;  but  if  a  curve  be  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
fcribed  on  a  curve  furfacc,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  all  the 
points  of  that  curve  cannot  lie  or  be  fituated  in  one  and 
the  fame  plane,  then  will  the  curve  fo  defcribed  have  a 
double  curvature. 

Monfieur  Clairaut  has  publifhed  an  ingenious  treatife  on 
curves  of  a  double  curvature .  See  his  Recherches  fur  les 
Courbes,  a  double  Courbure,  Paris,  4to.  1731.  Mr. 
Euler  has  alfo  treated  this  fubjed  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Analyfis  Infinitorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

Curve,  rectification  of  a,  denotes  the  finding  a  right  line 
equal  to  a  curve.  For  the  praxis  hereof,  fee  Rectifi¬ 
cation  of  curves. 

Curve,  inflexion  of  a.  See  Inflection. 

Curve,  quadrature  of  a,  the  finding  the  area,  or  fpace  in¬ 
cluded,  by  a  curve-,  or  the  affigning  a  fquare  equal  to  a 
curvilinear  fpace. 

Curves,  family  of,  is  an  affemblage  of  feveral  curves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  all  defined  by  the  fame  equation  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  degree  ;  but  differently  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  their  kind. 

E.  gr.  Suppofe  an  equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree, 
am~ — 1  x~ym.  If  772= 2,  then  will  a  x—y *  ;  if  771=3,  then 
will  a7  x—y*',  if  772  =  4,  then  a3  x=y*,  See.  all  which 
curves  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  family,  or  tribe. 

The  equations  whereby  the  families  of  curves  are  defined, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  tranfcendcntal  ones  : 
for  though,  with  regard  to  the  whole  family,  they  be  of 
an  indeterminate  degree;  yet  with  refped  to  each  fe¬ 
veral  curve  of  the  family,  they  are  determinate  ;  whereas 
tranfeendent  equations  are  of  an  indefinite  degree,  with 
refped  to  the  lame  curve. 

All  algebraic  curves,  therefore,  compofe  a  certain  family, 
confifting  of  innumerable  others  ;  each  whereof  compre¬ 
hends  infinite  kinds.  For  fince  the  equations  whereby 
the  curves  are  defined  enter  the  fada,  either  of  the 
powers  of  the  abfeiffes  and  femiordinates  into  the  given 
co-efficients,  or  of  the  power  of  the  abfeiffes  into  the 
powers  of  the  femiordinates,  or  of  the  mere  given  quan¬ 
tities  ;  and  all  equations  may  be  equal  to  nothing  (v.  gr. 
if  a  x—y‘,  then  a  #— ylz=.o) ;  the  equation  for  all  alge¬ 
braic  curves  will  be 

aym  +  b  xym—  1  +nx1ym— 1  &c.  +/ymi 

+/}  m  —  14-  kx  ym—*  (  =p. 

+  9  ym-z  J 

Curve,  caufik ,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve  formed 
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by  the  concourfe,  or  coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light  re- 
fie£ted,  or  refra£led  from  fome  other  curve. 

Every  curve  has  its  twofold  cauflic  ;  accordingly,  cauftics 
are  divided  into  catacaufiics,  and  diacau/lics ;  the  one 
formed  by  reflection,  the  angle  of  reflection  being  equal 
to  that  of  incidence,  the  other  by  refraction. 

The  genefis  of  tbefe  curves  may  be  thus  conceived  :  let 
A  B,  A  B,  &c.  Tab .  II.  Analyjis,  fig.  48.  reprefent  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  incident  rays,  that  lie  all  in  one  plane 
of  incidence  ;  it  is  evident,  that  after  reflection  or  re- 
fraCtion,  they  will  not  belong  to  a  fingle  point  or  focus, 
but  cut  one  another  in  an  infinite  number  of  points  : 
then,  if  a  curve  be  fuppofed  of  fuch  a  fhape  as  to  touch 
every  one  of  the  reflected  or  refraCted  rays  B  F,  B  F, 

Si c.  produced,  if  need  be,  in  the  points  F,  F,  &c.  the 
curve  F  F  F  is  called  a  caujhc  by  reflection  or  refraCtion, 
as  the  name  is  applied  to  reflected  or  refracted  rays.  It 
is  plain,  that  if  two  tangents  B  F,  B  F  interfeCt  one  an¬ 
other  in  G,  and  be  fuppofed  to  approach  one  another 
till  they  coincide,  the  points  of  contaCt  and  of  interfec- 
tion  will  alfo  coincide  :  and  therefore  the  refleCted  or 
refraCted  ray  touches  the  caufiic  in  that  point  of  the  ray, 
where  its  inter fe&ion  with  the  next  ray  vanifhed,  when 
they  were  fuppofed  to  coincide.  And  if  two  incident 
rays  infinitely  near  to  each  other  be  conceived  to  revolve 
about  their  focus  A,  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  focus 
F  or  point  of  interfe&ion  of  the  reflected  or  refraCted 
rays  will  deferibe  the  cauftic  above  defined  ;  which  is  real 
o/imaginary,  as  F  is  the  focus  of  converging  or  diverg¬ 
ing  rays. 

Or,  a  caujiic  by  refraCtion,  called  a  diacaufiic,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  thus  generated.  Imagine  an  infinite 
number  of  rays,  as  B  A,  B  M,  B  D,  Ac.  (Tab.  Geom. 
jig.  20.)  iffuing  from  the  fame  luminous  point,  B,  to  be 
"refracted  from,  or  to  the  perpendicular  MC,  in  the  curve 
AMD;  and  fo,  as  that  C  E,  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  CMEbe  always  to  C  G,  the  figns  of  the 
refraCted  angles  CNG,  in  a  given  rotatio  :  then  the  curve 
line,  which  touches  all  the  refraCted  rays,  is  called  the 
diacaujlic. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  there  are  two  caujlics  formed 
at  the  fame  time,  by  convex  and  concave  lurfaces  ;  and 
that  they  occafion  two  different  images  of  objeCts  feen  by 
reflection  from  them.  See  his  Traite  d’Optique  ;  or 
Frieltley’s  Hift.  of  Vifion,  p.  233.  See  alfo  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  Smith’s  Optics,  p.  171  —  181. 

Caujiic  curves  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  wnen 
the  curves  that  produce  them  are  geometrical,  they  are 
equal  to  known  right  lines. 

Thus,  the  caujiic  formed  by  reflected  rays  from  a  qua¬ 
drant  of  a  circle,  which  came  at  firft  parallel  to  the  dia¬ 
meter,  is  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  diameter  ;  which 
is  a  fort  of  rectification  of  curves  that  preceded  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  new  doCtrine  of  infinites,  on  which  molt  of 
our  rectifications  arc  built. 

Caujic  curves  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  invention  of 
M.  Tfchimhaufen  ;  but  it  is  only  the  name  he  invented. 
The  firft  mention  he  made  of  them  was  in  the  year 
1682,  when  he  produced  no  inftance  but  that  of  the 
cauftic  in  a  circle,  which  he  might  have  learned  from 
Dr.  Barrow’s  J^eCtiones  Opticce,  publilhed  in  1669.  It 
would  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  have  done  the  fame  for 
any  curve,  by  the  help  of  the  radius  of  curvature  pub- 
liflied  by  Huygens  in  his  Horologium  Ofcillatorium,  in 
1673.  It  is  certain  this  had  been  done  by  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  as  early  as  the  year  1669,  as  appears  from  his 
Ledtiones  Opticre,  which  were  read  that  year  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  though  not  publilhed  till  after  his  death,  viz.  in 
1728.  Aft.  Erud.  Lipf.  ann.  1682.  p.  364.  Newt 
EedV.  Opt.  fedt.  4.  Pref.  Stat.  Rep.  Lett.  tom.  i.  p 
50,  feq. 

Curve  rejlefloire,  in  Optics ,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plane  bottom  of  a  bafon  covered  with 
water  to  an  eye  perpendicularly  over  it.  In  this  pofi- 
tion  the  bottom  of  the  bafon  will  appear  to  rife  upwards 
from  the  centre  outwards;  but  the  curvature  will  be 
lefs  and  lefs,  and  at  laft  the  furface  of  the  water  will  be 
an  afymptote  to  it.  M.  Mairan,  who  firft  conceived  this 
idea  from  the  phenomena  of  light,  found  alfo  fevera' 
kinds  of  tbefe  curves ;  and  he  gives  a  geometrical  deduc¬ 
tion  of  their  properties,  fliewing  their  analogy  to  cauftics 
by  refradHon.  Ac.  Par.  174O.  H.  I2t.  M.  I.  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley’s  Hift.  of  Vifion,  p.  752.  .  .  _  . 

Curves  by  the  light ,  or  Courbes  a  la  lumicre,  in  Optics,  a 
name  given  to  certain  curves  by  M.  Kurdwanowfki,  a 
Polilh  gentleman.  He  obferved  that  any  line  ftraight 
or  curved,  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  a  luminous  point, 
received  the  light  differently  in  its  different  parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  diftance  from  the  light.  1  liefe  differ¬ 
ent  effedls  of  the  light  upon  each  point  of  the  line,  may 
be  reprefented  by  the  ordinates  of  fome  curve  which  will 
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vary  precifely  with  thefe  effeCts.  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hift. 

Vifion,  p.  752. 

Curve,  exponential,  is  that  defined  by  an  exponential  equa¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  by  an  equation  wherein  is  an  exponential 
quantity,  v.  gr.  xx,  ax,  See. 

The  fymptoms,  properties,  genefes,  &c.  of  particular 
curves ,  v.  gr.  the  cycloid,  conchoid  &c.  fee  under  their 
proper  heads,  Cycloid,  Conchoid,  & c. 

Curve,  logarithmic. 

This  curve  was  called  logarithmic  or  logijlic  by  Huygens: 
though  others  had  confidered  it  before  him,  none  had 
named  it.  Fie  has  given  us  feveral  curious  properties 
relating  to  it,  at  the  end  of  his  Treatife  of  the  Caufe  of 
Gravity,  but  without  demonftrations.  Thefe  have  been 
fince  fupplied  by  Guido  Grandi.  dee  Huyg.  Oper.  vol. 
ii.  Amftel.  1728. 

Thefe  properties  are,  1.  The  fpaces  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  two  ordinates,  are  as  the  difference  of  thofe  ordi¬ 
nates.  Thus,  let  A  V  D  (Tab.  II.  Analyfis ,  fig.  50.)  be  a 
logarithmic,  and  its  ordinates  A  B,  VC,  D  Q^;  let  the 
two  laft  continued  meet  A  K,  a  parallel  to  the  afym- 
ptote  BO,  in  E  and  K,  then  will  the  fpaces  A  B  C  V  , 

A  B  QJ>  be  to  each  other  as  E  V  to  K  D. 

2-  If  A  O  be  a  tangent  in  A,  interfering  C  E  and  K 
in  I,  G  ;  the  fpaces  A  V  E,  A  D  K  will  be  to  each  other 
as  V  I  and  D  G. 

3.  The  fpace  A  B  QJ3  is  to  the  infinite  fpace  beyond  QD, 
and  lying  between  the  curve  and  its  afymptote,  as  K  D  to 
DQ. 

The  accurate  author  obferves,  that  when  he  fays  the  in¬ 
finite  fpace  has  a  cercain  proportion  to  a  finite  one,  he 
means  that  this  infinite,  or  indefinite  fpace,  may  approach 
fo  near  to  a  given  fpace,  having  that  certain  proportion  to 
another,  that  the  difference  may  become  lefs  than  any  af- 
figned  quantity. 

4.  The  fub-tangent  is  conftant. 

5.  This  fub-tangent  may  be  found  by  approximation, 
and  is  to  the  portion  of  the  afymptote  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  ordinates  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  as  43429*  Si c.  to 
30I03,  or  nearly  as  >3  to  9  ;  ihat  is,  as  the  modulus  of 
Brigg’s  fyftem,  to  the  logarithm  of  2.  See  Loga¬ 
rithm. 

6.  If  there  be  three  ordinates,  as  A  D,  G  H,  B  F ,  fig* 

51.  and  if  from  the  extremity  B  of  the  lead,  there  be 
drawn  a  parallel  to  the  afymptote  B  K,  cutting  the  other 
two  ordinates  in  R,  K;  as  alfo  a  tangent  B  Qt,  cutting 
them  in  N,  Qj  the  trilinear  fpaces  ABK,  HER  will 
be  to  each  other  as  the  portions  of  the  ordinates  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  curve  and  the  tangent,  that  is,  as 
AQ^,  HN. 

7.  The  infinite  fpace  between  the  curve  and  its  afym¬ 
ptote,  lying  beyond  any  ordinate  B  F,  is  double  of  the 
triangle  BF  O,  formed  by  that  ordinate,  the  fub-tangent 
and  tangent.  In  which  fenfe  this  is  to  be  underftood. 
See  above  N°  34 

8.  The  fpace  comprehended  between  two  ordinates  is 
equal  to  the  reaCtangle  under  the  fub-tangent  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  ordinates.  Thus  the  fpace  A  B  F  D  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  under  F  O,  AK,  ortoBMXY. 

9.  The  folid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  infinite 
fpace  lying  beyond  any  ordinate  about  the  afymptote,  is 
to  a  cone  of  the  height  of  the  fub-tangent,  with  a  bafe 
equal  to  a  circle  deferibed  with  that  ordinate  as  radius, 
as  3  to  2.  Thus  the  folid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  indefinite,  fpace  Z  F  B  T,  about  F  Z,  is  to  the  cone 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  triangle  F  B  O,  as  3 
to  2. 

10.  The  folid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  fame  in¬ 
finite  fpace  about  the  ordinate  F  B,  is  fextuple  of  the 
cone  formed  by  the  triangle  FBO,  revolving  about 

F  B.  ..... 

1  w  The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  infinite 
plain  fpace  from  the  ordinate  B  F,  is  the  length  of  the 
fub-tangent  FO. 

1  2.  The  diftance  of  this  centre  from  the  afymptote  is  one 
fourth  of  the  ordinate.  >  „ 

13.  The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  firft  01 
the  before  mentioned  folids,  from  its  bafe,  is  one  half  of 

the  fub-tangent.  . 

14.  The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  other 
folid,  from  its  infinite  bafe,  is  one  eighth  of  its  axis. 

15.  If  there  be  two  fegments  of  an  hyperbola,  fig .  52. 
comprized  between  ordinates  to  one  of  its  afymptotes, 
and  if  the  ordinates  of  the  one  be  to  each  other,  as  the 
ordinates  AD,  H  G  of  the  logarithmic  ;  and  if  the  or¬ 
dinates  of  the  other  be  as  B  F  to  C  E  ;  then  w‘!*  ^ 
hyperbolic  fpaces  be  to  each  other,  as  D  G  to  . 
And  thefe  hyperbolic  fpaces  are  to  the  parallelogram  of 

-  •  ■  -  the  lines  D  G,  F  E  are  to  the  fub- 


the  hyperbola,  as 


tangent  F  O.  ’So  that  if  this  parallelogram  be  fuppofed 
equal  to  o.43429448 '9,  every  hyperbolic  fpace  com- 
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prized  between  two  ordinates  to  one  of  the  afymptotes,  j 
will  be  to  this  parallelogram,  as  the  logarithm  of  the  j 
ratio  of  the  two  ordinates,  or  the  difference  of  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  numbers  expreffing  the  proportions  of 
thofe  ordinates,  is  to  0.4342944819:  taking  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  to  figures  befides  the  charatleriftic. 

We  have  mentioned  one  method  of  finding  the  fub 
tangent  of  a  given  logarithmic  from  Huygens  in  N°  4. 
But  this  may  be  otherwife  done  thus:  produce  any  ordi¬ 
nate  C  D,  fig.  53.  from  C  to  E,  fo  that  the  ratio  of  C  E 
to  C  D  be  equal  to  the  ratio  nodularis  ;  and  the  right  line 
EB  drawn  front  E  parallel  to  the  afymptote,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  curve  in  B,  will  be  equal  to  the  fub-tangent. 
The  ratio  nodularis  is  2.7182818,  See.  to  1,  or  1  to 
0.3678794,  See.  for  which  may  be  fubflituted  the  ap¬ 
proximations  11  to  4,  87  to  32,  Sec.  greater  than 
the  true,  and  8  to  3?  19  t°  7>  t0  39’ 
than  the  true  ratio.  See  Cotes,  Harm.  Menf.  p.  7 
and  16. 

While  the  bafe  OP  increafes  uniformly,  let  the  ordinate 
P  p,  fig.  54.  increafe  or  decreafc  proportionally,  as  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  head  Logarithm  ;  that  is,  let  the 
velocity  of  p  in  the  direction  O  0,  be  always  as  the  ordi¬ 
nate  P  p ;  then  will  the  point  p  deferibe  the  logarithmic 
curve.  The  bafe  O  P  is  always  the  logarithm  of  the  or¬ 
dinate  ;  P p  and  if  the  uniform  motion  of  P  be  equal  to 
the  motion  of  p  at  0  in  the  direction  O  0,  then  is  the  or¬ 
dinate  O  0  the  modulus  of  this  fyftem  of  logarithms; 
and  the  fluxion  of  any  ordinate  is  to  the  fluxion  of  the 
bafe,  as  that  ordinate  is  to  O  0. 

By  the  general  property  of  tangents,  the  fluxion  of  any 
ordinate  is  to  the  fluxion  of  the  bafe,  as  that  ordinate  is 
to  the  fub-tangent.  Hence  the  fub-tangent  O  T,  or 
A  T,  will  be  equal  to  O  0.  The  fub-tangent  will  there¬ 
fore  be  conflant.  In  any  other  logarithmic  curve,  the 
fub-tangent  will  always  be  equal  to  that  ordinate,  whole 
fluxion  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  bafe  ;  that  is,  the 
modulus  always  exprefics  the  fub-tangent  of  the  logarith¬ 
mic  curve .  See  Lo gauithm. 

The  fub-tangent  of  the  logarithmic  expreffing  the  mo¬ 
dulus  of  that  fyftem  of  the  logarithms,  fub-tangent  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  modularis ,  that  is,  of  the 
ratio  of  two  ordinates  raifed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fub-tangent;  and  as  the  ratio  modularis  is  the  fame  in  all 
fyftems  of  the  logarithms,  fo  the  ratio  of  the  two  ordinates 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  their  refpetflive  fub-tangents, 
is  the  fame  in  all  logarithmic  curves  whatfoever. 

When  the  logarithmic  curve  is  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed, 
exponential  quantities  are  eafily  determined  by  it.  Let 
the  ordinate  A  a  be  exprefied  by  A  ;  let  O  P  be  to  O  A 
as  any  quantity  exprefied  by  *  is  to  1  :  then  the  ordinate 
P  p  may  be  exprefied  by  Ax,  an  exponential  quantity  of 
the  firft  degree  when  x  is  variable.  See  Exponen- 

TI  A  L. 

To  reflify  the  logarithmic  Curve.  Let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  length  of  the  logarithmic  arc  hLe,  fig.  55.  Draw  the 
perpendiculars  E  L  A,  c  l  a,  to  the  afymptote;  and  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  the  tangents  E  F,  e  f,  take  A  L  equal  to  the 
excefs  of  tangent  above  the  fub-tangent  A  F,  and  a  l 
equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  tangent  e  f  above  a  f ;  then 
having  drawn  L  M,  Im  parallel  to  the  afymptote,  if  the 
difference  of  the  tangents  E  F — e  f ,  be  added  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  parallels  Im — L  M,  the  aggregate  will 
be  equal  to  the  arc  E  e.  Cotes,  Harm.  Menf.  p.  23, 
24. 

Curves,  radial,  is  a  denomination  given  by  fome  authors 
to  curves  of  the  fpiral  kind,  whofe  ordinates  if  they  may 
be  fo  called,  do  all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  in¬ 
cluding  circle,  and  appear  like  fo  many  radii  of  that 
circle  ;  whence  the  name. 

Curves,  regular,  are  fuch  whofe  curvity  proceeds  conti¬ 
nually  in  the  famq  uniform  geometrical  manner.  Such 
are  the  primetersof  the  conic  feflion,  See. 

Such  as  have  a  point  of  inflexion,  or  regreffion,  and 
which  being  continued  to  a  certain  point,  turn  them- 
felves  a  contrary  way,  are  called  irregular  curves .  Such 
are  the  conchoid,  and  the  folid  parabola,  which  has  a 
fquare  for  its  parameter.  See  Flexion  and  Retro, 
gression. 

Curve,  char  add  erijlic  triangle  of  a,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
is  a  re£lilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whofe  hypothe- 
nufe  make  a  part  of  the  curve ,  not  fo  fenfibly  different 
from  a  right  line.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  curve  lines  are 
ufed  to  be  diftinguifbed  hereby. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  femiordinate  p  m  (Tab.  Anahfis,  fig. 
7.)  infinitely  near  another  PM;  then  will  Pp  be  the 
differential  of  the  abfeifs  :  and  letting  fall  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  M  R.=P  p,  R  m  will  be  the  differential  of  the  ferni- 
ordinate.  Draw,  therefore,  a  tangent  T  M ;  and  the 
infinitely  fmall  arch  Mot  will  not  differ  from  a  ri*;ht 
litle  :  confequently  M  m  R  is  a  rectilinear  right-angled 


triangle,  and  conftitutes  the  charaderiftic  triangle  of  that 

curve. 

CURVET,  in  the  Manege.  See  Corvet. 

CURVICAUDA,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  bee-fly,  very  common  in  England,  and  very 
troublefome  to  horfes,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  WRINGLE-TAIl. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal  figures  in  Geometry, 
are  fpaces  bounded  by  crooked  lines ;  as  the  circle,  ellipfis, 
fpherical  triangle,  &c. 

Curvilinear  angle,  and  fupcrficies.  See  Angle,  and 
Superficies. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpecies  of  loxia. 

Curv  1  rostra  fojjilis,  in  Natural  Hlfiory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  foffile  fhell,  found  very  frequently  in  the  ftone 
quarries  of  Northamptonftiire,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  cockle,  and  is  diltinguifhed 
by  its  beak  not  (landing  in  the  middle,  but  always  inclin¬ 
ing  to  one  or  the  other  fide.  The  fhell  is  fometimes  found 
remaining  entire,  and  in  its  native  (late  and  condition, 
but  more  frequently  there  is  ftony  matter  depofited  in  its 
place. 

CURULE  chair,  fella  Curulis,  in  Antiquity,  a  high  ivory 
chair,  wherein  certain  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  had  a 
right  to  fit. 

The  curule  magiftrates  were,  the  aediles,  praetors,  cen- 
fors,  and  confuls. 

The  fenators,  who  had  born  thefe  charges,  were  carried 
to  the  fenateon  curule  chairs,  as  alfo  thofe  who  triumphed: 
the  chair  being  fitted  into  a  kind  of  chariot,  currus ;  whence 
the  origin  of  the  word  curulis. 

The  curule  chair  is  ufed  on  medals,  to  exprefs  a  curule 
magiftracy  ;  when  traverfed  by  a  hafta,  it  is  the  fymbol 
of  Juno,  and  ferves  to  exprefs  the  converfation  of  prin- 

ceffes. 

Curule  fiatues.  See  Statue. 

CURURU,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  Plumier  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  the  feriana  of  the  fame  author,  in  its 
generical  characters,  and  called  by  Linnaeus  pauli- 
ni  a. 

CURURUCA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  an  American 
frefh-water  fifh,  of  an  oblong,  and  not  flatted,  body.  It 
grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  mouth  is  very 
large.  It  is  eaten  in  the  Brafils. 

CUSCASOW,  the  name  of  a  Moorifli  difh  eaten  in  Egypt. 
It  is  made  of  flour  tempered  with  water,  rolled  in  the 
hands  into  fmall  pieces,  and  then  put  into  a  colander, 
over  a  boiling  pot,  flopped  clofe  round  ;  fo  that  it  is 
dreffed  with  the  fleam  ;  and  when  it  is  done  enough, 
they  put  butter  to  it. 

CUSCUTA.  See  Dodder. 

CUSHION,  Ladies ,  in  Botany.  See  Saxifrage. 

Cushion,  Sea ,  > S  tat  ice.  See  Thrift- 

Cushion,  a  rubber,  in  Eleblruity .  See  Electrical 

machine. 

Cushion,  in  Engraving ,  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled  with 
fand  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and  three  or 
four  thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be  en¬ 
graved. 

Cushion,  in  Gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  faflened  to  a 
fquare  board,  from  fourteen  inches  fquare  to  ten,  with 
a  handle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board  is 
fluffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool,  fo  that  the  outer  furface 
may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the  leaves 
of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  cut  into  pro¬ 
per  fize  and  figures. 

CUSI,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  and  very  beautiful 
fpecies  of  parrot. 

CUSP,  cufpis,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear,  or 
fword  ;  but  is  ufed  in  Ajlronomy  to  exprefs  the  points,  or 
horns,  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  in  Afirology,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each  of  the 
twelve  houfes,  in  a  figure,  or  fcheme,  of  the  heavens. 
See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  Botany ,  is  when  the  leaves  of  a  flower 
end  in  a  cufp,  or  point,  refembling  thac  of  a  fpear. 

Cuspidated  hyperbola,  Sec.  See  Curve. 

CUS  FARD  apple.  See  Cujlard  Apple. 

CUSTODE  admittendo,  and  Custode  amovendo ,  are  writs 
for  the  admitting,  or  removing,  of  guardians. 

CusTODES  hbertatis  Anglia  autho'itate  parliament!,  was  the 
fly le,  or  title,  in  which  writs,  and  other  judical  pro¬ 
ceedings,  did  run  in  the  time  from  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  till  Oliver  was  declared  protedlor,  See. 

CUSTODIA.  See  Recto  de  cuftodia  terra  id  haredis. 

Harede  deliberando  alii  qui  habet  Custodia M  terra.  See 
HjEREDE. 

CUSTOM  is  ufed  to  denote  the  manners,  ceremonies,  or 
ways  of  living  of  a  people,  which  in  time  have  turned 
into  habit,  and  by  ufage  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 


In 


c  u  s 

In  this  fenfe,  cujlom  implies  things  that  were  at  fiift  vo- 1 
luntary,  but  are  become  neceflary  by  ufe. 

Custom,  Confuetudo ,  in  Law ,  is  a  law  not  written,  efta- 
bliffied  by  long  ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our  anceftors. 

No  law  can  oblige  a  people  without  their  confent :  fo 
wherever  they  confent  and  ufe  a  certain  rule  or  method 
as  a  law,  fuch  rule,  &c.  gives  it  the  power  of  a  law ; 
and  if  it  is  univerfal,  then  it  is  common  law ;  if  particu¬ 
lar  to  this  or  that  plaee,  then  it  is  cujlom.  3  Salk.  112. 
And  as  to  the  rife  of  cujloms ,  when  a  reafonable  a£l  once 
done,  was  found  to  be  good,  and  beneficial  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  then  did  they  ufe  it  often ;  and  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  a£t,  it  became  a  cujlom  ;  which  being  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  time  out  of  mind,  it  ob¬ 
tained  the  force  of  a  law,  to  bind  the  particular  places, 
perfons,  and  things  concerned  therein.  Thus  a  cujlom 
had  beginning,  and  grew  to  perfedhion ;  and  a  good 
cujlom  mud  be  grounded  on  antiquity,  continuance,  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  reafon ;  antiquity,  for  that  it  hath  been 
time  out  of  memory,  or  threefcore  years,  as  limited  by 
the  flatute ;  and  time  out  of  mind,  is  where  no  man 
then  living  hath  heard  or  known  any  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  is  fufficient,  if  two  or  more  witneffes  depofe, 
they  heard  their  fathers  fay  the  fame  of  their  time.  If  it 
be  matter  of  record,  the  continuance  of  one  hundred 
years  is  fufficient. 

The  effedh  of  a  cujlom  thus  circumflantiated,  is,  that  in 
popular  dates,  and  limited  monarchies,  it  ferves  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  written  laws  :  for  in  abfolute  monarchies,  it  is 
the  king  alone  who  has  the  power  of  interpreting  laws. 
Hence,  the  word  cujlom  is  dill  retained,  and  ferves  to 
exprefs  the  particular  rights,  and  municipal  laws,  eda- 
blifhed  by  ufage  in  particular  provinces,  &c.  after  they 
are  reduced  into  written  laws. 

In  this  fenfe  mod  of  the  common  law  of  England  is 
lex  non  Jcripta  ;  being  originally  no  more  than  the  cujlom. s 
of  our  forefathers. 

Lex  non  Jcripta ,  in  this  fenfe,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
Jlatutes ,  or  ails  of  parliament ;  which  commence  laws  at 
once. 

Cowel  didinguifhes  cujlom  from  prefcription ,  in  that  the 
former  is  more  general,  and  relates  to  feveral  perfons  ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  ufually  confined  to  this  or  that  man. 
Five  years  time,  too,  are  ordinarily  fufficient  for  pre¬ 
fcription  ;  whereas,  for  cujlom ,  there  are  required  a 
hundred. 

Cujloms  are  real  things,  and  are  included  within  their  li¬ 
mits  or  territories  :  they  are  either  local ,  i.  e.  redrained 
to  this  or  that  place  ;  or  general. 

The  cujlojn  of  Paris  ferves  as  a  rule  for  all  the  other 
places  of  France,  where  they  have  no  provifions  contrary 
to  it. 

The  Romans  were  governed  by  cujloms ,  or  unwritten 
laws,  after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings. 

Custom  of  London.  The  principal  local  cujloms  of  this 
city  are  the  following:  if  a  citizen  and  freeman  dies, 
his  goods  and  chattels  ffiall  be  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
the  wife  ffiall  have  one  part,  the  executors  another,  to 
difeharge  legacies,  &c.  and  the  children  unprovided  for 
the  other  third  part.  If  he  has  no  wife,  half  of  his  per- 
fonal  edate  goes  to  his  children,  and  the  other  moiety 
is  at  his  own  difpofa.I :  if  he  has  a  wife  and  no  children, 
half  belongs  to  her.  By  dat.  n  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  the 
above  cujlom  takes  place  only  when  a  freeman  dies  in- 
tedate ;  but  he  is  impowered  by  will  to  difpofe  of  his 
perfonal  edate  as  he  pleafes.  A  woman  in  London, 
that  ufes  a  trade,  without  her  huffiand,  is  chargeable 
■without  him,  as  a  feme  foie  merchant  ;  and  if  condemned 
may  be  put  in  prifon  till  ffie  pay  the  debt ;  and  her  bail 
are  liable,  if  (he  abfents  herielf,  and  the  huffiand  ffiall 
not  be  charged.  •  It  is  the  cujlom  of  the  city  of  London, 
that  a  perfon  educated  in  one  trade  may  fet  up  in  an¬ 
other.  And  if  a  debtor  be  a  fugitive,  he  may  be  arreded 
before  the  day  to  find  better  fecurity.  Every  tenant  at 
will  of  a  houfe  above  4OJ.  per  ann.  in  the  city,  ought  to 
give  and  receive  half  a  year’s  warning  on  leaving  it. 
Any  cujloms  are  tried  by  writ  to  the  lord  mayor  and  al-  I 
dermen,  who  certify  whether  there  be  fuch  a  cujlom  as  is  ! 
pleaded  by  their  recorder :  and  the  cujloms  of  Loudon 
are  taken  notice  of  in  the  courts  at  Wedminder. 
Custom  of  Merchants ,  denotes  certain  rules  of  judging  in 
relation  to  contrails,  bills,  &c.  edabliffied  by  the  ufual 
proceeding  of  merchants. 

Cust  om,  Dower  by.  See  Dower. 

Custom,  Suit.  See  Suit. 

Customs,  in  Commerce,  the  dues,  duties,  or  tolls,  paid 
by  merchants  to  the  king,  for  carrying  out,  and  bringing 
in,  of  merchandizes. 

Some  have  imagined  that  they  are  called  cujloms ,  be- 
caufe  they  were  the  inheritance  .of  the  king  by  imme¬ 
morial  ufage  and  the  common  law,  and  not  granted 
him  by  any  datute ;  but  fir  Edward  Coke  has  clearly 
Vol.  I.  N°  83. 
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(hewn,  that  the  king’s  fird  claim  to  them  was  by  grant 
of  parliament  3  Edw.  I.  and  this  is  exprefsly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  dat.  25  Edw.  I.  c.  7.  with  refpe£t  to  the  cuf- 
toms  on  exported  wools,  fkins,  and  leather,  which  were 
called  the  daple  commodities  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  thefe 
cujloms  were  formerly  denominated  the  hereditary  cujloms 
of  the  crown.  They  were  alfo  called  cujluma  antiqua  jive 
magna,  in  contradidin£Iiou  to  cujluma  parva  &  nova,  be¬ 
ing  an  impod  of  three  pence  in  the  pound  paid  by  mer¬ 
chant  drangers  on  all  commodities  imported  and  export¬ 
ed.  This  was  called  the  alien’s  duty,  and  fird  granted 
in  the  3rd  year  of  Edward  I. 

There  is  another  hereditary  duty  pertaining  to  the  crown, 
called  the  prisage  or  butlerage  of  wines,  confi- 
derably  older  than  the  cujloms ;  to  which  we  may  add 
other  cujloms  payable  on  exports  and  imports,  and  didin- 
guiffiable  into  subsidies,  impofed  by  parliament  on  the 
fore-mentioned  daple  commodities,  tonnage,  pound¬ 
age,  and  other  irnpods. 

It  was  enabled,  anno  6  Edw.  III.  that  no  new  cujlotn 
could  be  levied,  nor  old  ones  increafed,  but  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
16  Car.  I.  c.,8. 

By  the  term  cujloms,  as  it  is  now  underdood,  we  mean 
fuch  duty  or  fubfidy  as  is  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the 
quay,  on  all  imported  as  well  as  exported  commodities, 
by  authority  of  parliament;  unlefs  where  particular  re- 
dri£lions  and  allowances  are  fpecified.  The  duty  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  to  Charles  II.  for  his 
life,  and  to  his  two  immediate  fucceffors ;  but  now  by 
three  feveral  datutes,  9  Ann.  c.  6.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 
and  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  it  is  made  perpetual,  and  mortgaged 
for  the  debt  of  the  public.  The-  cujloms  impofed  by  par¬ 
liament  are  chiefly  contained  in  two  books  of  rates',  to 
which  many  fubfequent  additions  have  been  made. 
Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  natural  fubjedls. 
Blackd.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  313,  & c.  See  Duty,  and 
Naturalization. 

The  amount  of  the  cufoms  in  England,  being  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  for  three 
years,  ending  in  1773,  as  dated  by  Dr.  Price,  a  late 
writer  on  finance,  is  2,528,275/.  and  the  expence  of 
collecting,  being  the  average  of  1771  and  1772,  boun¬ 
ties  included,  15  percent,  of  the  grofs  produce,  exclufive 
of  drawbacks  and  over-entries,  01468,703/.  and  that  of 
th  e  cufloms  in  Scotland  edimated  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
68,369/. 

In  cafe  goods  and  merchandize  are  brought  to  a  port,  and 
part  of  the  goods  are  fold  there,  but  never  landed,  they 
mud  pay  the  cujloms.  Ships  outward-bound,  and  com¬ 
ing  from  beyond  fea,  having  goods  and  merchandize  on 
board,  are  to  be  entered  at  the  cujlom- houfe,  and  the 
cujloms  paid  or  agreed  for,  under  penalties  and  forfeiture 
of  the  goods ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  another  to 
the  feifor,  See.  13  and  14  Car.  If.  Officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms  may  fearch  ffiips ;  and  having  writ  of  affidance, 
fearch  houfes.  By  oilier  datutes,  foreign  goods,  taken 
in  at  fea  by  any  coading  veffel,  ffiall  be  forfeited,  and 
treble  value  :  and,  for  prevention  of  clandedine  running 
of  goods,  if  any  foreign  brandy,  &c.  is  imported  in  vef- 
fels  under  forty  tons,  the  importer  ffiall  forfeit  the  veffel 
and  brandy.  Run  goods  concealed  or  offered  for  fale, 
are  liable  to  forfeiture  and  treble  value.  8  and  1  I  Geo.  I. 
When  three  perfons  are  affembled  and  armed  with  fire¬ 
arms,  & c.  to  be  affiding  in  running  goods,  they  ffiall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony.  And  two  or  more  found  in 
company  within  five  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  with  any 
horfes,  carts,  &c.  on  which  are  put  above  fix  pounds  of 
tea,  or  five  gallons  of  brandy,  or  other  foreign  goods  of 
30/.  value,  landed  without  entry,  and  not  having  per¬ 
mits,  who  ffiall  carry  any  offenfive  weapons,  &c.  of  af- 
fault  any  officer  of  the  cujloms,  diall  be  deemed  runners 
of  goods,  treated  as  felons,  and  the  goods  ffiall  be  feiyed 
and  forfeited.  If  any  perfon  offers  any  tea,  brandy,  Sec. 
to  fale,  without  a  permit,  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  of¬ 
fered  may  feize  and  carry  it  to  the  next  warehoufe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cujloms  or  excife,  and  be  entitled  to  a  third 
part  of  the  produce  on  condemnation.  And  perfons  of¬ 
fering  any  bribe  to  officers  of  the  cujloms  to  connive  at  the 
running  of  goods,  are  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  50/.  ob- 
ftruCIing  fuch  officers  in  entering  and  fearching  (hips, 
incurs  a  forfeiture  of  100/.  and  if  the  officers  are 
wounded  or  beaten  on  board  any  ffiip,  the  offenders  in¬ 
cur  the  penalty  of  tranfportation,  &c.  9  Geo.  II.  See 

Drawback,  Excise,  aud  Smuggling. 

|  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  an  office  eftabliffied  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  ftate,  or  in  fome  chief  city,  or  port,  for  the  receipt 
of  the  culioms  and  duties  of  importation  and  export¬ 
ation,  impofed  on  merchandizes,  by  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign,  and  regulated  by  tariffs,  or  books  of  rates. 
There  are  feveral  cujlom-houfes  in  the  feveral  ports  of 
England  :  the  moft  confiderable  is  that  of  London.  It 
I  12  L  is 
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Is  under  the  dire&ion  of  nine  commiffraners  appointed 
by  patent  ;  who  have  the  charge  and  management  of  all 
the  cufloms  (the  petty  farms  alone  excepted)  in  all  the 

ports  of  England.  .  . 

Other  officers  are,  a  fecretary,  folicicor,  receiver-general, 
comptroller  of  the  iflues  and  payments  of  the  receiver- 
general,  comptroller-general,  inipedfor  of  the  out-port- 
colleddors  accompts,  infpefilor-general  of  the  exports  and 
imports,  regifter-general  of  all  (hips  of  Great  Britain, 
furveyor-general,  furveyor  of  the  out-ports,  regifter  of 
the  feizures,  &c.  all  holding  their  places  by  patents  . 
with  other  inferior  officers,  appointed  by  warrant  ftom 
the  board  of  treafury.  Thefe  officers  (hall  have  no  (hips 
of  their  own,  nor  ufe  merchandize,  factorage,  etc.  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  40/.  They  are  alfo  prohibited  to  trade 
in  any  excifable  liquor,  on  pain  of  50/..  and  forfeiture  of 
office  :  for  taking  a  bribe  they  fhall  forfeit  100/.  and 
500/.  for  making  collufive  feizures. 

CUSTOMARY  tenants,  CusTUMARii,  or  tenentes  per  con- 
fuetudinem,  are  fuch  tenants  as  hold  by  thecuftom  of  the 

manor  as  their  fpecial  evidence. 

Thefe  were  anciently  bondmen,  or  thofe  that  held  tenura 
bonder'll.  Et  omnei  illi  qui  tenuaint  in  bondagii tenura, fole- 
bant  vocari  cuftumarii.  MS.  tie  Confuetud.  Man.  de 
Sutton  Colfield,  de  anno  3  Edw.  II- 

CUSTOS  brevium ,  the  name  of  an  office  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  executed  by  four  perfons,  and  a 
deputv,  who  receive  and  keep  all  the  writs,  and  put 
them  upon  files,  every  return  by  itfelf;  and  at  the  end 
of  each  term  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the  records 
of  the  nift  prius,  called  the  pofiea. 

The  writs  are  firfi;  brought  in,  by  the  clerks  of  aflize  of 
every  county,  to  the  prothonotary  who  entered  the  iffue 
in  that  matter,  to  enter  judgment.  Four  days  after  the 
return,  the  prothonotary  enters  the  verdift,  and  judg 
ment  thereupon,  into  the  rolls  of  the  court  ;  and  then 
delivers  them  over  to  the  cujios  brevium. 

The  cuftos  brevium  alfo  makes  entry  of  writs  of  covenant, 
and  concords  on  fines  ;  and  makes  copies  and  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  all  writs  and  records  in  his  office,  and  of  all 
fines  levied:  the  fines,  when  engroffed,  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  cups  brevium  and  chirographer ;  the  former 
keeping  the  writ  of  covenant  and  the  note,  the  latter  the 
concord  and  foot  of  the  fine. 

In  the  court  of  king’s  bench  there  is  Hkewife  a  cuflos  bre- 
vium  iff  rotulorum ,  who  files  fuch  writs  as  are  there  ufed 
to  be  filed,  and  all  warrants  of  attorney,  and  tranfcribes 
or  makes  out  records  of  nifi  prius ,  &c. 

Custos  piacitorum  cor  once,  in  our  Ancient  Writers  of  Low, 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  him  we  now  call  cups  rotu¬ 
lorum,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  writ  de  odio  iff  atia. 
Custos’  rotulorum,  he  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls,  or 
records,  of  the  feffions  of  peace  ;  and,  fome  fay,  of  the 
commiffions  of  peace  itfelf j  appointed  by  a  writing 
figned  by  the  king’s  hand. 

He  is  always  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  quorum,  in  the 
county  where  he  hath  his  office ;  and  by  his  office  ap 
nears  to  be  rather  a  minifter  than  a  judge:  becaufe  the 
commiffion  of  the  peace,  by  exprefs  woids,  lays  this 
fpecial  charge  upon  him:  Quod  ad  dies  &  loca  preedifia, 
Ircvia,  pracepta,  p'oeeps,  iff  ‘  indiflamenta  pr  cedilla  coram 
te  iff  didis  fociis  tuis  venire  facias.  It  is  his  province 
appoint  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

Custos  Jpiritualium,  he  who  exercifes  fpiritual  or  eccle- 
aftical  jurifdiclion,  in  anydiocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  fee. 

This,  by  the  canon  law',  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  -/but,  in  England,  to  the  archbifhop  of  (he  province, 
by  prefeription  :  though  divers  deans  and  chapters  do 
challenge  it,  by  ancient  chaiters,  from  kings 
land. 

Custos  temporalium,  the  perfon  to  whofe  cuftody  a  vacant 
fee  was  committed  by  the  king,  as  fupreme  lord  ;  who. 
as  a  fie  ward  of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  to  the  efeheator,  and  he  into  the  exchequer. 

His  truft  continued  till  the  vacancy  was  fuppiied  by  a 
fucceffor,  who  obtained  the  king's  writ  de  reptutionc 
temporalium  ;  which  was  commonly  after  coniecration, 
but  fomeumes  before. 

CUT  a  feather,  in  Sea  Language,  is  when  a  well-bowed 
W  {hip  f0  fvviftly  preffes  the  water,  that  it  foams,  or  froths. 

To  cut  the  fail,  is  to  unfurl  it,  and  let  it  fall  down. 

Cut ~baJiion.  See  East  ion. 

Cut -purfe,  in  Law,  if  any  perfon  dam  iff  fecrefe,  and 
without  the  knowlege  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or  pick 
and  (leal  from  thence  above  the  value-  of 
it  is  felony  excluded  clergy.  8  Eliz. 
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to 


)f  thi 


his  pocket 
twelve  pence, 

3  Inft.  68. 

Cut-purfes  or  faccularii  were  more  feverely  punifned  than 
common  thieves,  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian  laws. 
Cut -roof.  See  Roof. 

Cut  ‘water,  the  (harp  part  of  the  head  of  a  fliip  below  the 


beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  cuts  or  divides  the  wafer 
before  it  cotnes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  tod, 
fuddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the  ship,  which  would  re¬ 
tard  her. 

CUTAMBULI,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  on  me¬ 
dicine  to  certain  worms  bred  under  the  (kin,  and  caufing 
by  their  creeping  a  very  uneafy  fenfation.  Afterwards 
the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  exprefs  certain  uneafy  itch- 
ings  caufed  by  a  fcorbutic  habit,  and  refembling  the 
crawling  of  worms. 

CUTANEOUS,  iomething  that  concerns  the  cutis,  or 
fkin  ;  whether  in  the  way  of  diftemper,  or  remedy. 

Thus,  we  fay,  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous 

difeafe. 

Cutaneous  eruptions,  in  infants.  See  Infant. 
CUTHBER.T  duck,  in  Ornithology .  See  Duck. 
CUTICULA,  Cuticle,  in  Anatomy ,  a  thin,  pellucid 
membrane,  void  of  fenfe  ;  ferving  as  a  cover  to  the  cutis , 
or  fkin.  See  Tab.  Anat.  (Afol )  fig.  9. 

The  cuticula  is  that  firft,  and  outennofl  covering  of  the 
bodv,  called  alfo  epidermis,  but  more  commonly  the  fcarf 
Jkin-,  or  that  foft  tegument  which  rifes  in  a  bliftef  upon 
a  burn,  or  the' application  of  a  cautery. 

It  flicks  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  cutis,  or  true  fkin,  to 
which  it  is  alfo  tied  by  the  veffels  that  feed  it  ;  though 
thefe  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to'  be  feen. 

When  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  confift. 
of  feveral  lays  of  exceeding  fmall  feales,  which  cover 
one  another,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  different 
thicknefs,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body;  and  m  the 
lips,  where  the  feales  appear  plainefr  becaufe  the  fkin  is 
thinned,  they  do  iittle  more  than  barely  touch. 

Thefe  feales  are  either  the  excretory  du£ls  of  the  glands 
of  the  cutis,  as  is  the  cafe  apparently  in  fifhes ;  or  eFfe 
the  glands  have  their  tubes,  opening  between  the  feales. 
See  Miliary  glar.d. 

Leewenhoeck  reckons,  that  in  one  cuticular  fcaie  there 
may  be  500  excretory  du£t9  ;  and  that  a  grain  of  fand 
will  cover  250  feales  :  fo  that  one  grain  of  fand  wUl 
cover  125,000  pores,  or  orifices,  through  which  we 
daily  perfpire.  See  SKiN. 

Yet,  notwithfbnding  the  exceeding  porofity  of  the  cuti¬ 
cula,  it  obftrudls  a  great  part  of  the  feious  humours, 
which  would  otherwile  be  evacuated  by  the  glands  of  the 
cutis-,  as  is  evident,  from  that  plentiful  difeharge  conie- 
qnent  on  the  application  of  a  bliiter,  or  other  accident, 
whereby  the  cuticula  ts  removed,  and  the  cutis  bared. 

The  feales  are  often  glued  together  by  the  groffer  parts 
of  our  infenfible  tranfpiration  hardening  upon  them  by 
the  heat  of  the  body,  which  carries  off  the  more  volatile 
pa-ticles  ;  and  in  this  is  fuppofed  to  confift  that  indifpo- 
fition  we  popularly  call  a  cold. 

The  humour  which  is  thenceforward  feparated  by  the 
glands  ot  the  fkin,  being  pent  in  between  the  lcales, 
caufes  frequent  itching;  and  when  the  matter  has  been 
long  pent  up,  fmall  pimples,  and  other  foulneffes  :  for 
removing  of  which,  nature  dire&s  to  thole  wholefome 
remedies  of  frequent  rubbing,  waffling,  or  bathing. 

Some  imagine  the  cutide  to  be  formed  from  the  groffer 
parts  of  the  excrementiri^ius  ferous  humour,  eliminated 
through  the  pores  of  the  cutis,  and  condenfed  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  like  the  pellicle  which  appears,  upon  evaporation, 
on  the  furface  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood  :  but  Leewen¬ 
hoeck,  with  more  probability,  takes  it  to  be  from  anex- 
panfion  of  the  excretory  durffs  of  the  glands  of  the  fkin. 
Its  ufe  is  to  defend  the  nerves  of  the  cutis,  which  are 
the  origin  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  from  the  injuries  of 
rough  and  hard  bodies,  as  well  as  the  air ;  for  either  of 
thole  would  make  too  exquifiteand  painful  an  impreffion 
on  the  naked  nerves  :  or  the  air  would  dry  them,  fo  as 
that  they  would  be  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  nicer  touches  of 
pleafure. 

Riolanus,  and  feveral  others,  maintain  that  the  cuticula 
of  women  has  no  pores  :  Molinette  argues  the  contrary 
from  their  fweating;  but  maintains,  alfo,  that  this  is 
true  of  dogs  and  cats,  who  never  fweat,  how-  much  fo- 
ever  fatigued. 

CUTICULAR.  glove,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  denotes  a  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  from  the  wrift  to  the' 
finger’s-ends.  See.  in  the  form  of  gloves,  occafioned  by  a 
fingular  kind  of  fever.  See  the  cafe  and  hiftory  related, 
ibid.  vol.  fix.  N°  38.  an.  1769.  See  Skin. 
CUTICULARES  c aruncula.  See  Carunculje  cuticulares . 
CUTIS,  in  Anatomy,  the  Jkin ;  a  reticular  piexus,  or  body 
of  veffels,  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf  fkin. 
See  Tab.  Anat.  [ALyol.)  fig.  8.  See  Skin. 

The  veficles  of  the  cutis  contain  a  mucous  liquor  ;  from 
the  tindffure  of  which,  Malpighi,  and  others,  take  the 
colour  of  the  fkin  to  be  derivedj  founded  on  this,  that 
the  cutis ,  as  well  as  cuticle  of  blacks,  is  white,  and  the 
blood  red,  &c.  and  that  the  only  thing  they  have  pecu¬ 
liar  in  this  part,  is  the  colour  of  this  liquor. 

The 
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The  cutis  confifls  of  fibres  of  its  own;  or,  according  to 
Steno,  is  formed  out  of  the  productions  of  the  tendons 
of  the  fubjacent  parts:  which  terminate  in  an  infinite 
number  of  pyramidal  papillae,  interwoven  with  innu-  ‘ 
merable  nervous  fibres,  and  other  vefl'els  forming  what 
wecalla  parenchyma.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  pa¬ 
pillae  that  the  cutis  becomes  tha-organ  of  feeling. 

Ur.  Hunter  fays,  that  when  the  fkin  is  once  defiroved, 

*t  is  never  regenerated,  and  that  the  cicatrix  is  hardened 
fiefh. 

I  he  cutis  is  generally  connected  to  the  fubjacent  parts  by 
the  membrana  adipofa ,  and  its  proper  vefTels,  the  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  &c.  Its  ufe  is  to  wrap  up  and  cover 
the  whole  body  ;  to  be  a  general  emtindlory  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  perfpiration  ;  and  to  be  the  organ  of  feeling. 

The  difeafes  of  the  cuticula  and  cutis  are,  the  itch,  le- 
profy,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  fcarlet-fever,  and  eryfipda- 
tous  inflammations. 

CUTTER.,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a  fmall  veffel  com¬ 
monly  navigated  in  the  Englilh  Channel,  furnifhed  with 
one  mailj  and  rigged  as  a  (loop.  Many  of  thefe  are 
ufed  in  an  illicit  trade;  and  others  employed,  under  the 
direQion  of  the  admiralty  or  cultom-houfe,  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  feize  them. 

Cutter  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  boat  belonging  to 
fhips  of  war.  It  is  broader,  deeper,  and  fhorter  than 
the  barge  or  pinnace  :  fitter  for  failing;  and  ufually 
employed  in  carrying  (lores,  provifions,  See .  to  and 
from  the  (hip.  Cl  1  nch ER- work  is  ufed  in  the  drudlure 
of  thefe  boats. 

Cutter  of  the  tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  fum  paid  upon 
them.  See  Tally. 

CUTTING,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenfes,  and  various 
arts;  in  the  general,  it  implies  a  divifion  or  reparation. 

Cutting  is  particularly  ufed  in  Heraldry ,  where  the 
lhield  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right  to  left, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  fefle-way. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  honourable  ordinaries, 
and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are  di¬ 
vided  equally  the  fame  way  :  fo,  however,  as  that  one 
moiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal.  The  ordinaries  are 
faid  to  be  cut,  couped ,  when  they  do  not  come  full  to  the 
extremities  of  the  ffiield.  .  . 

Cutting,  in  Chi'urgery,  denotes  the  operation  of  ex- 
trailing  the  stone  out  of  the  bladder  by  feilion.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Cutt i n G-glafi)  in  Chirurgery.  See  Cuppin G-glafs. 

Cutting,  in  Coinage.  When  the  laminae,  or  plates  of 
the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought  to  j 
the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are  cut 
out,  of  the  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of  the  i 
intended  coin  ;  which,  are  now  called  planckets,  till  the  1 
king’s  image  hath  been  (lamped  on  them. 

The  inftrument  wherewith  they  cut,  confifls  of  two  pieces 
of  Reel,  very  (harp,  and  placed  oyer  one  another;  tne 
lower  a  little  hollow,  reprefenting  a  mortar,  the  other  a 
peftle.  The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  Ctrl  out  in  the 
manner  deferibed  under  coin  age. 

Jslotc.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great,  are 
not  cut,  but  caff,  or  moulded. 

Cutting,  in  the  Manege ,  is  when  the  horfe’s  feet  inter¬ 
fere  ;  or  when  with  the  (hoe  of  one  foot  he  beats  off  the 
ik!n  from  the  pattern  joint  of  another  foot. 

This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore: 
the  caufes  are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  the  reins, 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  (hoeing. 

Cutting,  in  Painting ,  the  laying  one  ilrong  lively  colour 
over  another,  without  any  {hade  or  foftening.  The  cut-, 
ting  of  colours  has  always  a  difagreeabie  effedl. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture,  or  en¬ 
graving  ;  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein  it  is 
employed. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes ;  as,  for  figured  letters, 
head  and  tail-pieces  of  books ;  and  even  for  fchemes, 
and  other  figures,  to  fave  the  expences  of  engraving  ot 
copper  :  and  for  prints,  and  (lamps  fot  paper,  callicoes 
linens.  See. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that  in  cop 
per,  is  aferibed  to  a  goldfmith  in  Florence  ;  but  it  is  u 
Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas,  they  are  both  indebted  foj 
their  perfe£lion.  See  Engraving  and  Printing. 
One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting  in  woods 
by  means  whereof,  the  prints  appeared  as  if  painted  in 
claire-obfcure.  In  order  to  this,  he  made  three  kinds  of 
(lamps  for  the  fame  defign  ;  which  were  drawn,  afttr 
one  another,  through  the  prefs  for  the  fame  print:  they 
were  fo  conducted,  as  that  one  ferved  for  the  graqri 
lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teints,  and  a  third  for  the 
outlines  and  the  deep  (hadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood ,  was  certainly  carried  to  a  very 
great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  might 


even  vie,  for  beauty  and  juflnefs,  with  that  of  etjgravirg 
in  copper.  At  prelent  it  is  in  a  low  condition,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  neglected,  and  the  application  of  artiils 
wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the  more  eafy  and  pro- 
mtfing  province:  not  but  that  wooden  cuts  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many  accounts  ;  chiefly  for 
figures  and  devices  in  books  ;  as  being  printed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  prefs,  as  the  letters :  where¬ 
as,  for  the  other,  there  is  required  a  particular  impref- 
fton.  In  the  reprefentation  ot  plants  and  flowers,  and 
in  defigns  for  paper-hangings,  where  the  outline  only  is 
Wanted  to  be  printed,  in  a  bold  full  nrarner,  this  me¬ 
thod  will  be  found  cheaper  and  more  effectual  then  the 
ufe  of  copper-plates. 

.  The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank  or  block, 
of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very  even  and 
fmooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut ;  for  this,  they  ufually  take 
beech,  pear-tree,  or  box  ;  though  the  latter  is  the  bed, 
as  being  the  clofeft,  and  lead  liable  to  be  worm-eaten. 
The  wood  being  cut  into  a  proper  form  and  fize,  ffiould 
be  planed  as  even  and  truly  as  poffible  ;  it  is  then  fit  to 
receive  the  drawing  or  chalking  of  the  defign  to  be  en¬ 
graved.  But  the  eftedt  may  be  made  more  apparent,  and 
the  ink,  if  any  be  ufed  in  drawing,  be  prevented  from 
running,  by  fpreading  thinly  on  the  fu;face  of  the  wood, 
white  lead,  tempered  with  water,  by  grinding  with  a 
brufh  pencil,  and  afterwards  rubbing  it  well  with  a  fine 
linen  lag,  whilft  it  is  wet ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  brulhing 
off  any  loofe  or  powdery  part  with  a  foft  pencil. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a  pen,  or  pen¬ 
cil,  jtid  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe  who  can¬ 
not  draw  their  own  defign,  as  there  are  many  who  cannot, 
make  ufe  of  a  defign  futnifhed  them  by  another ;  fatten¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  block  with  padc  made  of  flour  and  water, 
with  a  little  vinegar,  or  gum  tragacanth  ;  theilrokesor 

|  lines  turned  towards  the  wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  waffi  it  gently  over  with  a 
fponge  dipped  in  water  :  which  done,  they  take  off'  the 
papen  by  little  and  little,  dill  rubbing  it  a  little  fird, 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger ;  till  at  length  there  be  nothing 
left  on  the  block,  but  the  drokes  of  ink  that  form  the 
defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of  the  block  as  is  to 
be  fpared,  or  left  danding.  Figures  are  fometimes  cut 
out  of  prints,  by  taking  away  all  the  white  part  or  blank 
paper,  and  cemented  with  gum-water  to  the  furface  of 
the  wood. 

The  red  they  cut  off,  and  take  away  very  curioufly  with 
the  points  of  very  (harp  knives,  or  littie  chiffcls,  or 
gravers,  according  to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work  ; 
for  they  need  no  other  inflruments. 

It  differs  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufe  in  the  former, 
the  impreffion  comes  from  the  prominent  parts,  or  drokes 
left  uncut ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  comes  from  the 
channels  cut  in  the  metal. 

The  manner  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  is  much 
more  expeditious  arid  eafy  than  that  of  copper-plate: 
becaufe  they  require  only  to  be  dipt  in  the  print¬ 
ing-ink,  and  impreffed  on  the  objedt  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  the  letter  print¬ 
ing  is  managed  ;  and  for  purpofes  that  do  not  require 
great  corredtnefs,  the  impreffion  is  made  by  the  hand 
only,  a  proper  handle  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
print,  by  which  it  is  fi j ft  dipped  in  the  ink,  fpread  by 
means  ofabrudt,  on  a  block  of  proportionable  fize  co¬ 
vered  with  leather  ;  and  then  lifted  up  inftantly,  and 
dropped  with  fome  little  force  on  the  paper,  which  is  to 
receive  the  impreffion.  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii. 
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Cuttings,  or  fips,  in  Gardening,  the  branches  or  fprigs 
of  trees,  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  fet  again ;  which 
is  done  in  any  moiff  fine,  earth. 

The  bed  feafon  is  from  Auguft  to  April ;  but  care  is  to 
be  taken,  w'hen  it  is  done,  the  fap  be  not  too  much  in 
the  top,  led:  the  cut  die  before  that  part  in  the  earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it  :  nor  yet  mud  it  be  too 
dry  or  fcanty  ;  the  fap  in  the  branches  affiiling  it  to 
take  root. 

In  providing  the  cuttings,  fitch  branches  as  have  joints, 
knots,  or  burrs,  are  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three  inches  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  the  loaves  to  be  dripped  off  fo  far  as 
they  are  fet  in  the  earth.  Small  top  branches,  of  two 
or  three  years  growth,  are  fitted  for  this  operation. 
Cutting -teeth,  in  Anatomy.  See  Teeth. 
CUTTLE-/?/#,  Sepia,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fea-infedts  of  the  g)mnarthria  kind,  called  alfo  the  ink.- 
fifh.  See  Sepia. 

The  body  of  the  fcpia  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  de- 
preffed  ;  it  is  furnifhed  with  ten  tentacula,  two  of  which 
are  longer  then  the  others,  and  are  pedunculated  It  is 
often  fix  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

It  is  fupported  by  an  oblong,  light,  and  fpongy  fubdance, 
i  of 
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of  a  friable  texture,  and  lined  with  a  light  fungous  pith. 
This  is  ufed  by  the  filver-fmiths,  and  as  a  dentrifice,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  os  fcpium,  os  fepia,  Or  cuttle- ffh  bone. 

This  animal,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  being  taken,  is  laid 
to  emit  a  black  liquor  like  inic,  out  of  its  mouth  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  whereby  the  water  being  obfcure  , 
it  finds  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  j  and  from  this  pro¬ 
perty  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  ink-ffh.  It  is  not  wholly 
a  ftranger  to  our  feas,  as  appears  from  its  bone  being 
found  on  bur  fhores.  _  _  r 

Cuttle-^  bone ;  Sepia  os,  or  tejla ,  is  a  white,  fpongyy 
tefiaceous  fubflance,  growing  on  the  back  of  the  cuttlei 
fijh ,  and  feeming  almoft  to  be  calcined  by  the  fun.  .  _  , 

It  is  rough  and  abfterfive,  and  chiefly  ufed  in  medicine 
as  a  dentrifice.  It  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  on  the! 
other,  fo  as  to  receive  neat  impreffions  from  medals; 
and  to  ferve  as  a  mould  for  the  cafling  of  metals,  which 
thus  take  the  figure  of  the  original.  It  is  likewife  ufed 
for  polifhing  or  cleanfing  filver.  See  Lewis’s  Com.  P. 

T.  p.  333’  &fech  .  ,  «  ^  i 

CUTTOFOE,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people  oi 

Guinea  to  a  plant  which  they  efteem  greatly  for  its  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues.  They  boil  it  in  water,  and  give  the  de- 
codlion  in  all  cafes  of  the  colic,  in  which  it  proves  a 
cure.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  anonis ,  or  reft-harrow,  and 
is  common  to  Africa,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  has  very  well  figured,  and  defcribed  it,  under 
the  name  of  anonis  non  fpinofa  minor  glabra  procumbens  Jlore 
late ,  the  yellow  flowered,  fmall,  procumbent,  fmooth 
anonis ,  without  thorns. 

It  is  found  in  vaft  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  near  the  city  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifh 
Town.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2.32. 

CUTTS,  flat-bottomed  boats,  built  low  and  commodi- 
oully,  ufed  in  the  channel  for  tfanfporting  liorfel 
Stow,  Annal.  p.  412. 

CUVETTE.  SeeCuNETTE. 

CUURDO,  in  Botany ,  is,  with  fome  authors,  the  name 
of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

CVAMEA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  by  which  the 
ancients  call  the  black  flinty  eagle-ftone.  Pliny  de- 
fcribes  its  blackifh  colour,  and  fays,  that  when  broken, 
there  was  found  within  it  another  ftone  of  the  bignefs  of 
ahorfe-bean.  This  is  what  rattles  in  it  when  fhaken. 
CYANELLA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  hcxandria  monogynia 
clafs.  The  corolla  confifts  of  fix  petals.  The  fruit  is  a 
roundifh  tiifulcatcd  capfule,  confifting  of  three  valves, 
and  containing  three  cells  :  the  feeds  are  numerous  and 
oblong.  There  is  one  fpecies. 

CYANEUS,  in  Zoology.  See  Coluber. 

CYANUS,  in  Botany.  See  Blue-W*  and  Centaury. 
Cr  anus,  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Ancients ,  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  two  different  fubftances.  The  one,  the  lapis 
lazuli ;  the  other,  the  lapis  armenus,  a  fubflance  ufed  by 
the  painters  in  its  native  Hate,  and  very  improperly  called 
a  ftone,  being  a  mere  earth,  and  being  truly  to  copper, 
what  yellow  ochre  is  to  iron. 

CYATHUS,  from  %«£»/,  to  pour  cut,  in  Antiquity ,  a  li¬ 
quid  meafure  among  the  Romans,  being  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  sExtarius.  It  only  held  as  much  as  a  man 
could  eafily  drink  at  one  draught,  and  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  called  unci^e. 

CY'BAl,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  fhip  ufed  in  commerce, 
of  a  roundifh  form. 

CYBELE,  in  Mythology ,  a  heathen  goddefs  ;  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  earth,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  the 
gods.  She  was  adored  under  the  names  of  Ops,  Rhea, 
Vefta,  the  Good  Goddefs,  Dyndimene,  Berecynthia,  See. 
and  was  called  Cybele  from  Mount  Cybelus  in  Phrygia. 
She  is  reprefented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  her  gar¬ 
ments  flowered,  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  a  turret  on  her 
.  head. 

CYUELICUM  ntarmor,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
lpecies  of  marble,  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia.  It  was  of  an  extremely  bright  white,  with 
broad  veins  of  a  bluifh  black. 

CYBOMANTI  A,  a  fpecies  of  divination  performed  by  lots. 
CYCAS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  palma  ;  the  fruit  of 
which  is  a  dry  drupe,  with  a  bivalve  nut.  There  is  one 
fpecies. 

CY CEON,  from  kouoczw,  to  mix',  a  name  given  by  the 
Ancient  Poets  and  Phyjicians,  to  a  mixture  of  meal  and 
water,  and  fometimes  of  other  ingredients.  Thefe  con- 
ftituted  the  two  kinds  of  cyceon  ;  the  coarfer  being  of  the 
water  and  meal  alone ;  the  richer  and  more  delicate 
compofed  of  wine,  honey,  flour,  water,  and  cheefe. 
Homer,  in  the  eleventh  Iliad,  talks  of  cyceon  made  with 
cheefe  and  the  meal  of  barley,  mixed  with  wine,  but 
without  any  mention  either  of  honey  or  water ;  and 
Ovid,  deferibing  the  draught  of  cyceon  given  by  the  old 
women  of  Athens  to  Ceres,  mentions  only  flour  and 
water.  Diofcorides  underftood  the  word  in  both  thefe 
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fenfes  t  but  extolled  it  mod  in  the  coarfe  and  fimple 
kind  :  he  fays,  when  prepaied  with  water  alone,  it  re¬ 
frigerates  and  nouriflies  greatly. 

CYCINNIS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  Satyrs  belonging  to  Bacchus. 
It  confided  of  a  combination  of  grave  and  gay  move¬ 
ments. 

CYCLAMEN,  itl  Botany.  See  Sow -bread. 

CYCLAS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a  long  garment,  clofe  up¬ 
wards,  and  open,  or  large  below.  Matt.  Paris,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  London,  tells  us  they  were  cericis 
vejiimentis  ornati,  cycladibus  auri  textis  circundati.  Anno 
1236. 

CYCLE,  from  xvxXou,  1  revolve,  in  Chronology,  a  certain 
period,  or  feries  of  numbers  proceeding  orderly  from 
firft  to  laft,  and  recurring  again  from  lad  to  firft,  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  without  in+erruption. 

The  origin  of  cycles  was  thus  :  the  apparent  revolution  of 
the  fun  round  the  earth,  has  been  divided,  arbitrarily, 
into  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all 
our  menfuration  of  time.  Civil  ufe  knows  none  but 
hours  •,  or  rather  multiples  of  hours,  as  days,  and  years. 
But  neither  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun,  nor  that  of 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  can  be  meafured  exaftly,  and 
without  any  remainder,  by  hours,  or  their  multiples. 


That  of  the  fun,  v.  gr.  is  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
days,  five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  nearly ;  that  of 
the  moon,  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  forty-four 
minutes. 

Hence,  to  fwallow  up  thefe  fraflions  in  whole  numbers, 
and  yet  in  numbers  which  only  exprefs  days  and  years, 
cycles  have  been  invented  :  which,  comprehending  feveral 
revolutions  of  the  fame  body,  replace  It,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  in  the  fame  points  of  the  heaven  whence 
it  firft  departed;  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing,  in  the 
fame  place  of  the  civil  calendar 
Such  is  the  famous  cycle  of  19  years,  called  alfo  the 
Cycle  of  the  moon ,  or  lunar  Cycle,  a  period  of  19  folar 
years  ;  equivalent  to  19  lunar  years,  and  feven  interca¬ 
lary  months,  which  was  thought  to  contain  exadtly  6940 
days,  or  235  fynodical  months  :  in  which  time  the  new 
and  full  moons  are  fuppofed  to  return  to  the  fame  day 
of  the  Julian  year.  See  Calippic. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  Metonic  period,  from  its  inventor 
Meton,  the  Athenian  ;  and  the  golden  number.  Though, 
in  propriety,  the  golden  number  is  lather  the  particular 
number  which  Ihews  the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  which 
any  given  year  is  in.  This  cycle  of  the  moon  only  holds 
true  for  310.7  years :  for,  though  the  new  moons  do  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fame  day  after  19  years  ;  yet  not  to  the  fame 
time  of  the  day,  but  near  an  hour  and  a  half  foonerj 
which  error,  in  310.7  years,  amounts  to  an  entire  day. 
Yet  thofe  employed  in  reforming  the  calendar  went  on  a 
fuppofition  of  the  lunations  returning  precifely  from  19 
years  to  19  years,  for  ever. 

The  ufe  of  this  cycle ,  in  the  ancient  calendar,  is  to  {hew 
the  new  moon  of  each  year,  and  the  time  of  Eafter. 

In  the  new  one,itonly  ferves  to  find  the  ep  acts  ;  which 
(hew  in  either  calendar,  that  the  new  moon  falls  eleven 
'  days  too  late. 

As  the  orientals  began  the  ufe  of  this  cycle  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  they  affumed,  for  the  firfl: 
year  of  the  cycle,  che  pafchal  new  moon  to  fall  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March  :  on  which  foot  the  lunar  cycle  three 
fell  on  the  firft  of  January,  in  the  third  year. 

The  occidentals,  on  the  contrary,  put  the  number  one  to 
the  firft  of  January,  which  occationed  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  of  Eafter :  hence  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
upon  framing  a  new  calendar,  perfuaded  the  Chriilians 
of  the  Weft  to  falve  the  difference,  and  come  into  the 
pra&ice  of  the  church  of  Alexandria. —  To  find  the  year 
of  the  lunar  Cycle,  is  to  find  the  golden  number. 
Cycle  of  indiftion  is  a  feries  of  fifteen  years,  returning 
conftantly  around,  like  the  other  cycles  ;  and  commenc¬ 
ing  from  the  thirdyear  before  Chrift.  See  Indiction. 
Cycle  of  the  fun,  or  folar  Cycle,  a  revolution  of  28 
years:  beginning  with  1,  and  ending  with  28;  which 
elapfed,  the  Dominical  or  Sunday-letters,  and  thofe  that 
exprefs  the  other  feafts,  &c.  return  into  their  former 
place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order  as  before.  The 
days  of  the  month  return  again  to  the  fame  days  of  the 
week  ;  the  fun’s  place  to  the  fame  figns  and  degrees  of 
the  ecliptic  on  the  fame  months  and  days,  fo  as  not  to 
differ  one  degree  in  a  hundred  years ;  and  the  leap-years 
begin  the  fame  eourfe  with  refpe£!  to  the  days  of  the 
week  on  which  the  days  of  the  month  fall. 

It  is  called  folar  cycle,  not  with  regard  to  the  fun’s  eourfe, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  herein;  but  from  Sunday  an¬ 
ciently  called  dies  foils,  the  day  of  the  fun :  in  regard  the 
dominical  letter  is  principally  fought  for  from  this  re¬ 
volution. 

The  reformation  of  the  calendar  under  pope  Gregory  oc- 

cafioned 
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eafioned  a  confidence  alteration  of  this  cycle :  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  the  folar  cycle  is  not  conftant  and 
perpetual ;  becaufe  every  fourth  fecular  year  is  common  •, 
whereas,  in  the  Julian,  it  is  biffextile.  The  epochs,  or 
beginning  of  the  folar  cycle,  both  Julian  and  Gregorian, 
is  the  ninth  year  before  Clmft. 

j fo  find  the  cycle  of  the  fun  for  any  given  year  :  add  nine  to 
the  number  given,  and  divide  the  fum  by  20;  the  num¬ 
ber  remaining  will  be  the  number  of  the  cycle ,  and  the 
quotient  the  number  of  revolutions  fince  Chrift. 

If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  will  be  the  twenty-eighth, 
or  lad  year  of  the  cycle. 


CYCLE  of  the  Sun  in  Julian  Tears. 
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Cycle,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  not  only  applied  in  general 
to  all  the  numbers  that  compofe  the  feries  ;  but  to  each 
number  in  particular  :  thus  we  compute,  vthat  the  ordi¬ 
nary  epocha  from  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  the  folar 
cycle  IO;  the  lunar  cycle,  or  the  golden  number,  2;  the 
Dominical  letter  B  ;  and  the  cycle  of  inditlion  4. 

Cycle,  great  Pafihal ,  is  another  name  for  the  Vittorian,  or 
Dionifian  PERIOD. 

CYCLISCUS  (from  cir cuius ),  an  inftrument  in  form 

of  a  half-moon  ;  ufed  by  the  furgeons  to  fcrape  the  Ikull, 
in  fra£lures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOID,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  mechanical,  or,  as 
others  term  them,  transcendental  curves  ;  called  alio  the 
trochoid. 

Cycloid,  the  genefis  of  the,  may  be  conceived  by  imagining 
a  nail  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  :  the  line  which 
the  nail  deferibes  in  the  air,  while  the  wheel  revolves  on 
a  right  line,  is  the  cycloid.  Hence  it  is  called  trochoides, 
from  t pox°(>  a  wheel. 

It  is  deftribed  by  the  motion  of  a  point  C  (Tab.  Geometry, 
fig.  1 6.)  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle  CDI1,  while  the 
circle  makes  a  revolution  along  the  right  line  AB.  This 
line  is  called  the  bafe  ;  the  line  E  F  bil'eCting  it  at  right 
angles  in  F  is  called  the  axis ;  and  the  point  E  the  ver¬ 
tex  of  the  cycloid.  The  circle  by  which  it  is  deferibed  is 
called  the  generating  circle.  Hence  we  may  eafily  de¬ 
duce  and  demonflrate  the  properties  of  this  curve.  The 
right  line  A  B  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  generating 
circle  C  D  H,  and  A  F  equal  to  the  femi-periphery  :  and 
in  any  fituation  of  this  circle,  the  right  line  AD  is  equal 
to  the  arc  CD,  and  therefore  the  arc  C  H  =  D  F=IK= 
C  G  ;  but  C  H  is  equal  to  the  arc  E  G  ;  therefore  CG~ 
arc  E  G,  and  the  ordinate  C  K  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
arc  EG,  and  its  right  fine  G  K. 

Again,  a  line  CH  parallel  to  the  chord  EG,  is  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  cycloid  in  C.  Let  an  ordinate  ck  be  drawn 
very  near  CK,  as  in  the  figure;  let  C  u  and  Gn  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis,  and  meet  it  in  u  and  n  ;  and  from  O, 
the  centre  of  the  circle  EGF,  draw  the  radius  O  G. 
Since  c  k  =  TLg  +  g  *>cu  will  be  —  G^  +  gn.  Let  the 
ordinate  c  k  approach  to  C  K,  and  at  length  coincide  with 
it,  as  G  g  and  G  n  variifii,  the  triangles  G  gn  and  GOK 
become  fimilar  ;  becaufe  the  arc  G^  in  this  evanefeent 
ftate  coincides  with  its  tangent,  the  angle  OG^  is  a 
right  angle  —  n  G  K  ;  and  therefore  ^GurOGK: 

,  whence  G  g  :  g  n  :  :  O  G  :  O  K,  and  G  g  +  g  n  :  g  n  : : 
OG  +  OK(=FK):OK.  But  Gk:^»::GK:  OK, 
therefore  G^+^  w:  G#:;FK:GK:;GK:EKj  and 
confequently  c  u  :  C  u  :  :  G  K  :  E  K  ;  and  fuppofing  the 
chord  C  c  to  be  drawn,  the  triangles  Cue,  EKG  will 
be  fimilar,  becaufe  they  have  equal  right  angles,  and  the 
fides  about  thofe  angles  proportional  ;  and  therefore  the 
chord  C  c,  as  the  points  C  and  c  coincide,  becomes  pa¬ 
rallel  to  E  G,  fince  the  angles  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
crofting  line  are  equal :  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  cy¬ 
cloid  at  C  is  parallel  to  the  chord  E  G. 

Farther,  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  E  L  is  double  of  the  chord 
KM  of  the  correfponding  arc  of  the  generating  circle 
E  M  F. 

Let  K  L  and  k  S  be  two  very  near  ordinates  of  the  cycloid, 
meeting  the  generating  circle  in  M  and  Qj  produce 
the  chord  till  it  meets  the  ordinate  £S  in  P  ;  let  Qj  be 
perpendicular  from  Q_on  M  P,  and  draw  the  lines  EN 
and  M  N  touching  the  circle  in  E  and  M.  The  trian¬ 
gles  ENM  and  P  Qjtl  are  fimilar,  becaufe  of  the  equal 
Vol.  I.  N°  89. 
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right  angle*",  and  the  equal  vertical  angles,  QM  being 
indefinitely  fma'l,  and  coinciding  with  the  tangent ;  and 
ENrNM  as  tangents  to  the  fame  circle  meeting  in  N  ; 
therefore  P  QjpQJVT,  and  Qj>  bifeCts  the  bafe  of  the 
ifofceles  triangle,  and  confequently  M  P  —  2  Mo;  but 
LS,  being  an  indefinitely  fmall  part  of  the  curve,  and 
coincident  with  the  tangent,  is  parallel  to  MP,  the  chord 
produced,  and  equal  to  it ;  therefore  LS  r  2M  0.  But 
as  L  S  is  the  increment  of  the  curve  generated  in  the 
fame  time  in  which  the  chord  EM  increafes  by  MO, 
fince  E  Q^fuppofed  to  be  drawn  is  equal  to  E  0,  when 
Q^and  M  coincide  ;  confequently  the  curve  increafes 
twice  as  faft  as  the  chord,  and  as  they  begin  to  increafe 
together,  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  E  L  will  be  always  double 
of  the  chord  EM.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  femi- 
cycloid  ELB  is  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  generat¬ 
ing  circle,  E  F  ;  and  the  whole  cycloid  4.  E  F. 

Again,  let  ER  be  parallel  to  the  bafe  A  B,  and  C  R  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cycloid ;  the  fpace  E  C  R,  bounded 
by  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  EC,  and  the  lines  ER  and  R  C, 
will  be  equal  to  the  circular  area  E  G  K.  Draw  c  r  pa¬ 
rallel  to  C  R  ;  fince  t»:C»;:GK:EK,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  proved,  EKxraerGKxCtt;  and  therefore  C  R 
xRrr:G  K  xKC,  and  the  little  fpace  C  R  re—  GKC’g; 
confequently  the  areas  ECR,  EGK  increafe  by  equal 
increments  ;  and  as  they  begin  to  flow  together,  they 
muft  be  equal.  Whence  it  follows,  making  A  T  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  bafe  at  A,  that  the  fpace  E  T  A  C  £  is 
equal  to  the  femicircular  area  EGF  :  and  confequently, 
that  the  area  ECAFE,  or  femi -cycloidal  fpace  is  equal  to 
three  times  the  area  of  the  generating  femicircle  EGF; 
becaufe  A  F  is  equal  to  the  femiperiphery,  and  there¬ 
fore  E  F  A  T  being  a  reCtangle  under  the  diameter  and 
femiperiphery,  is  equal  to  four  times  the  femicircle  EGF. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole  cycloidal  fpace  is  triple 
the  area  of  the  generating  circle. 

This  property  of  the  cycloid  might  likewdfe  be  eafily 
proved,  by  fuppofing  a  line  a  (3  to  be  drawn  at  adiftance 
below  the  centre  equal  to  that  of  CK  above  it :  let  it  in¬ 
terfere  the  generating  circle  EGE  in  7;  then  ay  - f  CG 
t!  y  or  (F  G)  +  EG  =  the  femiperiphery  EGF:  and 
thus  the  fum  of  every  pair  of  lines  drawn  in  the  fame 
manner  will  be  EGF;  and  the  number  of  them  would 
be  as  O  E ;  therefore  the  part  of  the  cycloidal  fpace 
E  C  A  FG  E,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  thefe  lines,  would 
be  equal  toOExEGF  —  to  the  area  of  the  generating 
circle;  then,  adding  to  each  the  femicircular  area,  and 
the  femi -cycloidal  fpace  ECAFE,  will  appear  to  be  equal 
to  three  times  the  femicircular  area,  See. 

Laftly,  if  the  line  E  A  be  drawn,  the  area  intercepted 
between  the  cycloid  E  C  A,  and  this  line  will  be  equal  to 
the  femicircle  EGF;  for  the  area  EC  AFE  =  3EGF, 
and  the  triangle  EAF— AF  X  |E  F=  the  reClangle  of  the 
femicircle  and  radius  —  2  E  G  F  ;  therefore  their  differ¬ 
ence,  the  area  E  C  A  E,  is  equal  to  E  G  F. 

The  cycloid  is  reputed  a  modern  curve,  and  its  invention 
aferibed,  by  fome,  to  Merfenne  ;  by  others,  to  Galileo  ; 
but  Dr.  Wallis  fhews  it  of  an  older  Handing,  and  to  have 
been  known  to  Bovillus  about  the  year  1500,  and  even 
confidered  by  cardinal  Cufanus  much  earlier,  viz.  before 
the  year  1451.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

Mr.  Huygens  has  demonftrated,  that  from  whatever  point 
or  height,  a  heavy  body,  ofcillating  on  a  fixed  centre  (v.  gr. 
a  pendulum),  begins  to  defeend  ;  while  it  continues  to 
move  in  a  cycloid,  the  times  of  its  falls,  or  ofcillations, 
will  be  equal  to  each  other.  This  property  M.  Fontenelle 
ftates  thus:  the  nature  of  the  cycloid  is  fuch,  that  if  a 
body,  which  deferibes  it,  fall  from  a  greater  height,  and 
by  that  means  acquire  a  certain  augmentation  of  velocity, 
as  in  Galileo’s  theory,  the  greater  cycloidal  arch  which  it 
deferibes,  takes  up  precifely  that  excefs  of  velocity  :  fo 
that  the  body  does  not  deferibe  it  either  fooner  for  its  be¬ 
ing  accelerated,  or  later  for  having  a  greater  fpace  to 
move  :  and  hence  arifes  an  equality  in  time,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inequality  of  arches. 

This  is  eafily  demonftrated  ;  fince  the  force  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  is  accelerated  in  any  point  M 
(Tab.  III.  Mechanics,  fig.  33.)  of  the  cycloid,  is  as  the  arc  of 
the  cycloid  VM,  that  remains  to  be  deferibed.  The  force 
of  gravity,  fuppofed  to  be  invariable,  aCting  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  diameter  D  V,  may  be  reprefented  by 
D  V  ;  and  it  may  be  refolved  into  the  two  forces  D  C>_ 
and  V  Q_;  the  firft  of  which,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  firing  fufpending  the  pendulum  C  M,  ferves  only  to 
ftretch  the  firing,  and  does  not  contribute  to  accelerate 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  :  it  is  only  that  part  of  the 
force  of  gravity  reprefented  by  the  chord  V  Q^_,  which 
accelerates  the  motion  of  it  along  the  curve  M  m,  and  is 
altogether  employed  to  produce  that  effeCt,  fince  the  di¬ 
rection  V  CMs  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at 
M.  But  V  id  zr  2  V  Q^;  therefore  the  force  that  accele- 
“  rates  the  pendulum  at  M  is  as  the  arc  of  the  curve  V  M  ; 
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and  it  is  a  well  knowm  theorem  in  mechanics,  that,  when 
the  accelerating  forces  are  as  the  fpaces  to  be  defcribed, 
thofe  fpaces  will  be  defcribed  in  equal  times.  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  demonftration,  that  *e  part  of  the 
gravity,  which  the  firing  fuftains  in  any  point  M,  is  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  chord  D 

to  the  diameter.  .  ,,  „ 

It  is  alfo  demonftrated  by  writers  on  this  fubje<R,  that 
the  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  in  the  cycioid  is  to  the 
time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  through  its  axis,  as  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  (1  rop.  25.  Ho- 
rol.  Ofcil.  and  Keifs  Introd.  Led.  xv.  prop.  46.)  whence 
we  may  eafily  infer,  that  the  vibrations  111  unequal  arcs 
are  performed  in  equal  times. 

The^ cycloid  is  a  line  of  the  fwifteft  defcent ;  and  fome 
have  imagined  that  a  ray  of  light  palling  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere  defcribes  this  curve.  See  farther  on  this 
fubjetfl,  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  1.  p.  462,  &c.  vol.  iv. 

p.  2ci,&c.  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  405— 40a.  Ac¬ 
count  of  Newton’s  Phil.  Diic.  p.  209,.  &c.  _  Cotes  s 
Opera.  Mifc.  p.  80.  Stirling  Lineae  term  Ordims.  Ap-  ^ 

On  this  foundation  it  is  that  the  pendulum  clock  is  built : 
on  the  fubjeft  whereof  the  fame  M.  Huygens  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  large  volume,  under  the  title  of  Horologium  Of- 
cillatorium.  See  Pendulum,  and  Oscillation. 

CYCLOIDAL  j pace ,  the  fpace  contained  between  the  cy¬ 
cloid, ,  and  its  fubtenfe. 

CYCLOMETRY,  form  xuxXos,  circle,  and  1  mea- 

fure ,  the  art  of  meafuring  cycles,  or  circles. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  from  kuxXoi;  and  'cscalta,  mfiruEhon,  the 
circle,  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  more  ordinarily 
called  encyclopedia. 

The  word  cyclopedia  is  not  of  chffical  authority,  though 
frequent  enough  among  modern  writers,  to  have  got  into 
feveral  of  our  diaionaries.  Some  have  cenfured  us  for 
having  called  the  prefent  work  by  this  name  ;  not  confi- 
derin'T  that  names  and  titles  of  books,  engines,  inftru- 
ments°,  &c.  are  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary  ;  and  that 
authors  make  no  fcruple  even  of  coining  new  words  on 
fuch  occafions  when  there  are  no  old  ones  to  their  mind. 
Thus  it  is  Dr.  Hooke  calls  his  fine  book  of  microfcopicai 
obfervations,  Micrographia  ;  Wolfius  his  book  on  the  air, 
Aerometria;  Drake  his  book  of  anatomy,  Anthropologia, 
See.  all  of  them  words  of  modern,  if  not  of  their  own 
fabric;  and  on  no  better  authority  Hand  the  names  of 
half  our  later  inventions,  as  microfiopc ,  tele/cope,  barome¬ 
ter,  thermometer ,  micrometer,  &c.  But  it  is  fuggefted  the 
word  cyclopedia  is  ambiguous,  and  may  denote  th c  Jcience 
of  a  circle ,  as  well  as  the  circle  of  fciences :  we  anfwer, 
that  as  cultorn,  the  only  fovereign  rule  of  language,  has 
determined  the  word  to  the  latter  fenfe,  it  is  no  more 
chargeable  with  ambiguity  than  a  thoufand  other  words 
of  received  ufe  ;  no  more,  for  inftance,  than  micrometer , 
which  might  either  denote  a  little  meafure,  as  a  meafure  of 

little  things.  . 

CYCLOPES,  from  *wtx©5>  and  w4"j  eye>  in  Mythology,  a 
people  who  were  faid  to  inhabit  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  in 
the  primitive  times,  together  with  the  Leftrigones.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hefiod  they  were  the  fons  of  heaven  and 
earth  but  of  Neptune  and  Amphitnte,  according  to 
Euripides  and  Lucian.  They  were  called  Cylopes  from 
their  being  defcribed  with  but  one  eye,  placed  m  the 
middle  of  their  forehead,  and  were  of  gigantic  ftature  : 
they  were  faid  to  be  the  companions  of  Vulcan.  They 
are  repiefented  as  a  people  lawlefs,  favage,  and  delight¬ 
ing  in  human  flefh;  which  charaQer  arofe  from  the 
cruel  cuftom  of  facrificing  ftrangers  whom  fortune 
brought  upon  their  coaR.  It  is  related  that  Apollo  killed 
the  principal  among  them  for  having  forged  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  which  Jupiter  hurled  againR  his  fon  Aifculapius. 
The  adventures  of  Polyphemus  witli  Ulyffes  and  Galatea 
are  well  known. 

The  explanation  of  this  allegory  has  been  reprefented  to 
be  man  in  a  Rate  of  uncultivated  nature ;  unfkilled  in 
the  laws  of  civil  fociety,  and  living  in  a  Rate  of  brutal 
force,  having  but  one  fenfe,  which  was  fight.  .  Film 
Ulyffes  overcame  by  fuperior  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  Cyclopet ,  according  to  Dr.  Bryant,  were  a  tribe  of 
the  ancient  Ammonians,  who  fettled  in  many  parts  of 
Greece.  They  were  famous  for  archite£lure  ;  and  the 
idea  of  this  people  was  borrowed  from  the  lofty  towers 
which  they  erected.  As  thefe  buildings  were  often  light- 
houfes,  and  had,  in  their  upper  Rory,  one  round  caie- 
ment,  by  which  they  afforded  light  in  the  night,  the 
Greeks  made  this  circumRance  a  chara&eriRic  of  the 
people.  They  fuppofed  this  aperture  to  have  been  an 
eye,  which  was  fiery  and  glaring,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  their  foreheads.  The  Cyclopian  deity  was  Ou- 
Tanus,  and  the  Cyclopians  wrre  his  pneRs  and  votaries. 
Ouranus  was  often  called  Cad,  or  Caelus,  and  worftiip- 
ped  under  the  name  of  a  ferpent,  Ops,  or  Opis.  Hence 
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the  temple  of  the  deity  might  have  been  called  Cu-Ca3- 
Ops,  Damns  Cali  Py thorns,  whence  KwOuuj'*  and  the 
priefis  and  people  Cucelopians.  Analyfis  of  Ant.  Mythoi- 
vol.  i.  p-  49 D 

CYCLOPTERUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  ot 
the  branchioRegous  fillies,  the  chara£fers  of  which  a.e 
thefe  :  the  branchioRege  membrane  on  each  fide  con¬ 
tains  fix  fmall  and  cylindric  bones  ;  the  body  is  of  an 
oblong,  globofe  figure ;  the  belly-fins  unite  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  fo  as  to  form  one  circular  fin,  of  the  Grape  of 
a  funnel  ;  the  fins  are  fix  in  number.  We  at  prelent 
know  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  the  LVMv-fiJb,  or  fea- 


owl 


The  name  is  formed  of  xoxMf,  a  circa,  and  'ssrepoi,  a 
fin  ;  and  expreffes  that  this  fifii  has  fomething  circular  m 
its  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  concreted  into  this  form. 

See  Tab.  of  Fijhes,  N°  32.  .  .  .. 

This  is  a  g^nus  of  the  nantes  amphibia ,  in  the  Linnxan 

CVDER,  abrilk,  tart,  cool  liquor,  prepared  from  apples- 
The  apples  fiiould  remain  on  the  tree,  till  they  are  quite 
ripe;  and  this  is  a  circumRance  of  great  importance  with 
refpeft  to  the  quality  of  the  cyder.  They  ftiould  be  ga¬ 
thered  by  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  and  the  dneR  part  of 
the  day,  that  they  may  be  guarded  both  from  bruifes  and 
moiRure.  They  fiiould  then  be  forced,  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  maturity  ;  and  laid  in  feparate  heaps 
to  fweat  and  meliorate:  fweating,  however,  feems  t» 
be  neceflary  only  for  apples,  that  are  not  quite  ripe ; 
though  fome  recommend  it  as  proper  for  all  apples.  The 
duration  of  the  time  of  fweating  is  beft  determined  by 
the  fmell  of  the  fruit  ;  different  kinds  requiie  diflerent 
lengths  of  time,  viz.  ftom  eight  or  ten  days  to  fix  weeks. 
The  harfher  the  apple  is,  the  more  time  it  needs;  they 
fiiould  be  well  wiped  before  they  are  ufed  ;  the  rotten 
part,  if  any,  fiiould  be  thoroughly  pared  off,  and  the 
Italic  taken  out. 

Cyder,  manner  of  making.  The  fruit  is  firft  ground  in  a 
mill,  or  pounded  in  a  trough,  and  the  juice  fqueezed 
out  of  the  pomice  in  a  prefs  ;  then  it  is  Rrained  through 
a  fieve,  or  other  filtre,  and  tunned  up  ;  the  veffel  is  not 
to  be  full.  It  is  better  to  put  the  cyder  into  tubs  or  vats 
during  the  firft  fermentation,  than  to  tun  it  immediately 
from  "the  prefs.  The  curious  in  the  matrufa&ure  of  it 
have  a  large  veflel  in  the  fiiape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with, 
a  part  cut  off  near  the  vertex,  holding  from  five  to 
twenty  hogfheads,  in  which  they  ferment  it.  In  this 
veffel  'the  heavier  lees  fubfide,  and  the  lighter  forms  a 
cruR  at  the  furface,  by  the  breaking  and  finking  of  which 
they  judge  when  it  is  fit  for  racking  ;  and  it  is  drawn  off 
by  a  tap  "near  the  bottom.  For  two  or  three  days  it  is  to 
be  flopped  clofely,  then  quite  clofed  with  clay  ;  a  fmall 
vent-hole  fiiould  be  left  open  for  feveral  days,  or  loofely 
flopped  up  with  a  peg,  till  the  wild  fpirit  of  the  liquor 
be  fpent  ;  afterwards  both  the  vent-hole  and  bung  may 
he  clofed.  Henceforward,  a  fmall  quantity  is  to  be 
drawn  every  day  for  fome  weeks,  till  fuch  time  as  it 
be  fuppofed  pretty  clear  :  then  it  is  pierced,  to  fee  how 
fine  it  is;  the  fummer  fruit  after  a  month:  the  gennet- 
moil  after  the  firfi  frofts ;  the  redfireak  not  till  after  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  and  the  other  winter  fruits  about  the  fame 

time.  "  ’ * 

If  it  be  now  not  found  fine  enough,  it  ftands  a  month 
longer  ;  and  if  after  this  it  be  defe&ive,  it  is  racked  off 
like  wine,  fo  as  to  keep  out  the  air. 

Some,  inftead  of  racking,  fine  it  with  ifinghfs,  fteeped 
in  white  wine,  and  diffolved  over  the  fire  ;  this  they  boil 
in  a  quantity  of  the  liquor  to  be  fined,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  refl:  and  others,  inftead  of  diffolving  the  ifin- 
glafs  over  the  fire,  let  it  fteepin  the  white  wine  for  about 
a  month,  in  which  time  it  diflolves  into  a  jelly  of  itfelf; 
a  quantity  of  this  is  mixed  with  fome  of  the  liquor,  and 
the  whole  beat  to  a  froth  ;  then  mingled,  together  with 
fome  broom,  with  the  reft.  The  liquor,  once  fine,  it  is 
drawn  out,  or  bottled  off,  as  occafion  requires. 

Some  recommend  frequent  racking,  and  other  means,  for 
renewing  andincreafing  the  fermentation;  but  this  fiiould 
be  regulated  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the 
cyder. 

When  the  cyder  has  done  fermenting,  two  or  three  hand¬ 
fuls  of  wheat  bran,  thrown  into  each  veffel,  will  thicken 
the  head  or  cream  of  the  liquor,  and  make  it  keep  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  cyder  is  much  improved  by  putting  into  each 
hogfhead  about  three  quarts  of  good  wheat,  firft  boiled 
and  hulled.  Dead  or  flat  cyder  may  be  revived  by  grind¬ 
ing  a  fmall  parcel  of  apples,  and  putting  them  into  the 
calk,  to  renew  the  fermentation.  This  cyder,  however, 
fiiould  be  drawn  off  in  a  few'  days  ;  otherwife  the  mult 
will  corrupt  the  whoie  mafs. 

Flat  cyder  in  bottles  may  be  alfo  remedied,  by  adding  * 
fpoonful  or  two  of  new  muft  to  each  bottle,  and  flop¬ 
ping  it  again.  T;>rt  01  fourifli  cyder  may  be  amended  and 

pre- 
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preferved  by  adding  wheat  to  it,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  gallon  to  a  hogfhead ;  and  a  greater  degree  of 
acidity  may  be  corre£led  by  egg-fhells,  powdered  alabaf- 
ter,  &c.  Ginger  is  ufed  for  accelerating  the  maturation 
of  cyder ,  helping  its  fermentation,  preferving  it,  and 
correcting  its  flatulence. 

It  is  obferved,  that  a  mixture  of  fruits  is  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  cyder  ;  the  worit  apples,  mixed  together,  making 
as  good  cyder  as  the  belt  make  alone  :  always  obferving, 
however,  that  they  be  of  equal  ripenefs. 

The  belt  mixture,  according  to  Mr.  Worlidge,  is  that  of 
red  (treaks  with  golden  rennets  :  bitter  apples  fpoil  the 
cyder ,  but  the  juite  of  them,  and  of  crabs,  yield  asgood 
fpirits  as  the  beft  apples,  when  fermented:  neither  the 
four  nor  bitter  tafle  arifing  with  the  fpirit  upon  diffilla- 
tiom 


The  ftire,  under-leaf,  fox-whelp,  and  golden  pippin, 
have  not  yet  been  found  to  do  l'o  well  in  mixtures,  as 
each  of  them  does  by  itfelf. 

If  the  apples  be  pounded  in  a  ftone  mortar,  which  is  the 
cuflorn  of  fome,  the  kernels  and  Italics  are  bruifed  with 
them,  which  gives  the  liquor  an  ill  favour. 

The  beft  cyder  of  all  the  kinds  is  that  made  from  the  red- 
ftreak  apple,  grafted  upon  a  gennet-moil  flock.  T  heie 
two  forts  of  apple-trees  always  agree  very  well,  and  the 
(talks  fcarce  ever  canker,  as  the  crab-ftalks  ufually  do, 
■when  this  apple-tree  is  grafted  upon  them.  The  fruit  of 
the  redflreak,  on  the  flock  here  recommended,  is  always 
larger  and  milder,  and,  when  ripe,  is  a  very  good  eat¬ 
ing  apple,  and  the  cyder  made  from  it  is  mellower,  and 
has  not  the  over  roughnefs  and  aufterity  that  has,  which 
is  made  from  the  fame  apple  on  the  crab-flock  :  the  ap¬ 
ples  alfo  need  lefs  mellowing,  in  order  to  their  making 
into  cyder,  the  (talk  in  a  great  degree  meliorating  the 
fruit :  for  as  an  apple  grafted  on  a  crab  becomes  better 
bv  obtaining  an  acrimony  and  quicknefs  from  the  fruit, 
fo  a  crab,  and  the  redflreak  apple,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  in  itfelf  no  other,  obtains  foftnefs,  mellownefs,  and 
bignefs,  by  being  grafted  on  a  good  apple.  Phil.  Tranf. 

NJ  70.  .  . 

It  might  be  a  great  improvement  to  many  dtates,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  on  the  grounds  not  ht  for  corn,  the  proper  forts  v 
of  apples  for  cyder.  It  is  a  marketable  commodity  at  all 
times,  and  cofts  no  fuel  to  brew  it ;  and  the  labour  is 
but  once  in  the  year.  The  greater  quantities  of  cyder  are 
made  together,  the  better  it  ufually  fucceeds,  but  the 
■veflels  fhould  alfo  be  large  in  which  it  is  kept.  .  In  this 
cafe  it  will  not  only  keep  many  years,  but  will  improve 
all  the  time.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  134. 

Hugh  Stafford,  cfq.  a  Devonlhire  gentleman,  publilhed, 
about  1753,  a  pamphlet  in  4to.  on  cyder-making,  which 
may  afford  fome  inftruaion  and  entertainment  to  thofe 
■who  cultivate  apples,  and  make  cyder . 

By  fix  feveral  a&s,  for  every  hogfhead  of  cyder  and  PERRY 
made  in  Great  Britain,  and  fold  by  retail,  there  (hall  be 
paid  by  the  retailer  the  fum  of  6s.  and  8 d.  and  by  12 
Ann.  flat.  x.  4*.  more  to  be  paid  by  the  firft  buyer  or  re¬ 
tailer :  and  by  x  Geo.  III.  cap.  3.  4 '•  ove/ lja"d 

above  all  other  duties  payable  for  cyder  and  perry  fold  by 
retail:  and  by  6  Geo.  III.  cap.  14.65.  more  ;  and  for 
every  hogfhead  configned  to  an  agent  or  factor  1 6s.  and 
2d.  By  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  2.  it  is  declared,  that  cyder 
and  perry  made  in  Great  Britain  (hall  in  no  cafe  what¬ 
ever  be  chargeable  with  more  than  i6j.  and  8 d.  a  hogf- 

Cyder,  Pippin-  This  is  a  fort  of  cyder,  which  in  many 
places,  might  be  made  in  great  quantities,  where  the 
redflreak  cyder  apple  will  not  thrive  :  the  harftinefs  that 
is  apt  to  be  in  this  fort  of  cyder ,  is  the  only  objettipn  to 
its  value,  it  being  of  a  good  body,  and  otherwife,  in  all 
refpe&s,  commendable -.  the  great  reafon  of  this  harfh- 
nefs  is  the  light  foulnefs  •,  or,  as  the  cyder  people  exprefs 
it  the  flying  lee  that  always  is  in  this  fort.  But  it  is 
elfy  by  watching  a  proper  time,  to  draw  off  the  liquor 
from  this  into  other  veflels,  or  to  drain  it  through  a 
cloth  :  in  either  cafe,  much  of  the  lee  will  be  left  out, 
and  the  cyder  lofe  its  harflinefs.  Phil  Tranf.  N°  70. 
Cyder  fpirit ,  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder  by  dif- 
filiation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from  wine.  Ihe 
particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the  mod  agreeable, 
but  it  may,  with  care,  be  divefled  wholly  of  it,  apd  ren¬ 
dered  a  perfeaiy  pure  and  inf.pid  fpirit,  upon  reaifica- 
tion  The  traders  in  fpirituous  liquors  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  fuch  a  fpirit  as  this;  they 
can  give  it  the  flavours  of  fome  other  kinds,  and  lell  it 
under  their  names,  or  mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the 
foreign  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack,  111  the  fale,  without 
danger  of  a  difeovery  of  the  cheat 
Cyder  Vinegar.  See  Vinegar.. 
rYDERKlN,  Purre,  or  Perkin ,  is  a  liquor  made  of  the 
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For  this  purpofe,  the  murk  is  put  in  a  large  vat,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  boiled  water,  which  had  flood  till  it 
be  cold  again  :  if  half  the  quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that 
there  was  of  cyder,  it  will  be  good;  if  the  quantities  ba 
equal,  the  cyderkin  will  be  fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to 
infufe  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  well  preffed  :  what  is 
fqueezed  out  of  the  prefs,  is  immediately  tunned  up.  and 
flopped  ;  it  Is  fit  to  drink  in  a  few  days. 

It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves  in  families  inftead  of  fmall 
beer.  It  will  keep  if  boiled,  after  preflure,  with  a  con¬ 
venient  quantity  of  hops. 

CYDONIA.  See  Quince. 

CYDONI  FES  V>num.  SeeViNuM. 

CYGNUS,  or  Cvcnus,  Gallina,  the  Swan,  in  djironomy, 
a  con  steli.  at  ion, of  the  northern  hemifphere,  between 
Lyra  and  Cepheus. 

The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in  Ptolemy’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  are  iq  ;  in  Tycho’s,  18  ;  in  Hevelius’s  47;  in 
the  Britannic  Catalogue,  8t.  The  order,  names,  lon¬ 
gitudes,  latitudes,  magnitudes,  & c.  whereof  are  as 
follow : 
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Cygnus,  in  Ornithology.  See  Swan. 

Cygnus  cucullatus,  the  hooded  fu,an,  a  name  very  improperly 
given  by  fome  authors  to  the  dodo,  a  very  large  bird, 
rather  approaching  to  the  caffawary  kind,  but  not  fo  long- 
legged,  or  long-necked.  Ray. 

CYLINDER,  in  Geometry ,  a  folid  body,  contained  under 
three  furfaces;  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  a  parallelogram,  asCBEF  (Tab.  Geometry,  fig.  17.) 
about  one  of  its  (ides,  C  F. 

If  the  generating  parallelogram  be  re£tangular,  as  CBEF, 
the  cylinder  it  produces  will  be  a  right  cylinder,  i.  e.  a  cy¬ 
linder  whofe  axis  is  perpendicular  to  its  bafe. 

If  the  parallelogram  be  a  rhombus,  or  rhomboidcs,  the  cy¬ 
linder  will  be  oblique,  or  folenous. 

The  furface  of  a  right  cylinder,  exclufive  of  irs  bafes,  is 
demonftrated  to  be  equal  to  a  reftangle  contained  under 
the  periphery,  and  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder. 

The  periphery,  therefore,  of  the  bafe,  and  thence  the 
bafe  itfelf,  being  found,  and  multiplied  by  two,  and  the 
product  added  to  the  rectangle  of  the  height,  and  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  cylinder ,  the  fum  will  be  the  area  or  fuperfi- 
cies  of  the  cylinder  :  multiply  this  by  the  area  of  the  bafe  ; 
and  the  product  will  be  the  folidity  of  the  cylinder. 

For  it  is  demonftrated,  that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  trian¬ 
gle,  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  periphery,  and  height  to 
the  radius ;  and  alfo,  that  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  a  triangu¬ 
lar  prifm,  having  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude  with  itfelf : 
its  folidity,  therefore,  mufl  be  had  by  multiplying  the 
fuperficies  into  the  bafe. 

Again;  fmee  a  cone  may  be  efteemed  an  infinite-angular 
pyramid,  and  a  cylinder  an  infinite-angular  prifm  ;  a  cone 
is  one  third  part  of  a  cylinder,  upon  an  equal  bafe,  and 
of  the  fame  height. 

F arther,  a  cylinder  is  to  a  fphere  of  the  fame  bafe  and  al¬ 
titude  as  3  to  2. 

Laftly,  it  is  demonftrated  in  mechauics,  that  the  folidity 
of  a  cylinder  is  the  factum  of  the  generating  rectangle 
ABCD,  (Tab.  Mechanics ,  jig.  28.)  into  the  periphery  of 
the  circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  EG,  which  is  fubdu- 
ple  of  E  F,  or  the  femidiameter  of  ths  cylinder.  See 
CenTbo-baryc  method. 

Cyli  nders,  for  the  ratio  of.  As  all  cylinders,  cones,  See. 
are  in  a  ratio  compofed  of  their  bafes  and  altitudes;  hence 
if  their  bafes  be  equal,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
heights  ;  if  their  altitudes  be  equal,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
bafes. 

Hence,  alfo,  the  bafes  of  cylinders  and  cones  being  cir¬ 
cles  ;  and  circles  being  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  their  dia¬ 
meters  ;  all  cylinders  and  cones  are  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  d i reft  ratio  of  the  altitude,  and  the  duplicate  one 
of  their  diameters;  and,  if-  they  be  equally  high,  as  the 
fqoares  of  the  diameters. 

Hence,  again,  if  in  cylinders,  the  altitude  be  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bafes,  they  will  be  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of 
the  diameters  of  the  bafe.  AW  cylinders,  cones,  &c.  are 
in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  fides ;  as  alfo  of 
tl^eir  altitudes. 

Again,  equal  cylinders,  cones.  See.  reciprocate  their  bafes 
and  altitudes,  bee  Cone,  &c. 

.Laftly,  a  cylinder,  whofe  altitude  is  equal  fo  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe,  is  to  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  as  785  to 
1000. 

To  find  a  circle  equal  to  the  furface  of  a  given  Cylinder,  we 


have  this  theorem  :  the  fuiface  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to 
circle,  whofe  radius  is  a  mean  proportional  between  t 
diameter  and  height  (  f  the  cylinder. 

The  diameter  of  a  fphere ,  and  altitude  of  a  Cylinder  equal 
thereto,  being  given,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  :  the 
theorem  is,  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  Iphere  is 
to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  it, 
nearly,  as  triple  the  altitude  of  the  cyinder  to  duple  the 
diameter  of  the  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

To  find  arete,  or  cage,  u-berce  a  cylinder  may  be  formed,  or 
zobcrewxth  any  cylinder  may  be  covered.  With  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe  deferibe  two* circles;  find  their  peripheries  : 
and,  upon  a  line  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder,  form 
a  rectangle,  whofe  other  dimenfon  is  equal  to  the  found 
periphery.  Thus  may  the  cylinder  required  be  formed,  or 
covered. 

When  the  cylinder  is  oblique,  the  eftimate  of  its  fuperfi¬ 
cies  depends  upon  the  rectification  of  the  cllipfe  ;  for  a 
plane  cutting  the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  will 
produce  an  ellipfe,  and  the  fuperficies  will  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  this  elliptic  periphery  by  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder,  refinance  of  a.  See  Resist ance. 

Cylinder,  Jcenography  of  a.  See  Scenography. 

Cylinder  charge ,  in  Gunnery,  is  that  part  of  a  great  gun 
which  is  poflefied  by  the  powder  and  ball. 

Cylinder  concave,  in  Gunnery,  is  all  the  chafe,  or  hollow 
length,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Cylinder  vacant,  in  Gunnery,  is  that  part  of  the  hollow 
that  remains  empty,  after  the  gun  is  charged.  See  Can¬ 
non. 

Cylinder,  rolling,  in  Mechanics,  a  cylinder  which  rolls  up 
an  inclined  plane. 

The  phenomena  of  the  rolling  cylinder  may  be  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  what  we  have  obferved  under  centre  of 
gravity. 

For  let  ABED  [Tab.  III.  Mechanics,  fig,  34.)  reprefent  the 
fedlion  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  biafled  on  one  fide  by  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  piece  of  lead  as  B,  which  will  bring  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  out  of  the  centre  of  magnitude  C  to  fome 
point  G  between  C  and  B.  Let  FH  be  an  inclined 
plane,  whofe  bafe  is  F  L.  It  is  evident  the  cylinder  laid 
upon  the  plane  will  no  where  reft  but  there,  where  a 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  FL  paftes  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  poift  of  the  plane  E,  in 
which  the  cylinder  touches  it ;  and  this,  in  all  angles  of 
inclination  of  the  plane  lefs  than  that  whofe  fine  is  equal 
to  C  G,  the  radius  being  C  D,  will  be  in  two  fituations 
ABED,  and  abed:  becaufe  when  the  cylinder  moves, 
the  centre  of  gravity  deferibing  a  circle  round  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  magnitude  C,  this  circle  will  meet  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  in  two  points  G  and  g,  in  each  of  which  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  being  fuppofed,  the  cylinder  will  reft.  There¬ 
fore  the  cylinder  moves  from  E  to  e  by  the  defeent  of  the 
centre  of 'gravity  from  G  to  g,  in  the  arch  of  the  cycloid 

G  h  g. 

If  the  cylinder  ABED,  fi%.  35.  infiftingon  the  horizon¬ 
tal  line  EL,  in  the  point  E,  has  the  centre  of  gravity  G 
in  the  horizontal  diameter  D  B,  it  will  gravitate  in  the 
perpendicular  G  e  :  if  therefore  the  plane  FH  touch  the 
cylinder  in  the  poinfY,  it  is  evident  the  cylinder  cannot  ei¬ 
ther  afeend  or  defeend  on  fuch  a  plane.  Becaufe  G  in 
any  fituation  between  e  and  H,  or  e  and  F,  will  gravi¬ 
tate  to  the  left  or  right  from  the  point  in  which  the  cylin¬ 
der  touches  the  plane  ;  and  fo  will  in  either  cafe  bring  it 
back  to  the  point  e.  And  as  the  angle  E  C  e  is  equal  to 
HFL,  it  follows,  that  a  cylinder  cannot  afeend  on  a  plane 
whofe  inclination  is  greater  than  that  angle. 

CYLINDRICAL,  Column ,  Compajfs,  Mirrours ,  Wax-Can- 
d’es.  See  the  feveral  fubftantives. 

CYLINDROID,  in  Geometry,  a  folid  body,  approaching 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder  ;  but  differing  from  it  in  fome  re- 
fpeft,  e.  gr.  as  having  its  bafes  elliptical,  but  parallel  and 
equal. 

The  word  comes  from  xi/Xi vJfoj,  cylinder ;  and  ei$o;f 
form. 

Cylindroid,  hyperbolic.  See  Hyberbolic, 

CYLINDRUS,  in  Conchyliology ,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
{hell  fifti,  of  which  there  are  many  very  elegant  and  pre¬ 
cious  fpecies.  This  genus  is  more  generally,  at  prefent, 
called  rhombus,  though  this  is  very  improper,  the  word 
cylindtus  very  aptly  exprefting  the  fliape  of  the  Ihell, 
which  is  cylindric  and  oblong,  and  the  rhombus,  which 
fignifies  that  figure  we  call  a  lozenge,  not  being  at  all  ex- 
preflive  of  it. 

The  chara£Iers  of  this  genus  are  thefe  ;  it  is  an  univalve 
Ihell,  of  an  oblong  cylindric  figure,  with  an  oblong 
mouth,  and  fomedmes  having  the  clavicle  feparated  from 
the  body  by  a  circle:  the  columella,  is  in  fome  fpecies, 
fmooth,  in  others,  rough.  Thfc  moft  obvious  chara&er 
of  this  genus,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  mouth,  is, 
its  having  in  all  the  fpecies,  both  ends  of  the  Ihell  nearly 
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of  the  fame  fize,  the  tail  part  being  always,  however, 
omewhat  fmaller  than  the  head.  The  head  is  not  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body  by  an  elevated  rib,  as  in  the  volutse, 
but  follows  the  fhape  of  the  body,  though  fometimes  it  is 
feparated  by  a  dentated  furrow;  and  in  fome, though  very 
few  fpecies,by  a  rib,  or  rifing  circle.  This  is  a  very  puz¬ 
zling  circumftance  in  the  diflin&ion  of  the  {hell,  bringing 
it  to  a  near  alliance  with  the  volutae :  but,  in  this  cafe, 
the  point  of  the  fhell  mull  be  regarded,  which  in  the  cy~ 
lindrus  is  always  obtufc,  but  in  the  voluta  always  pointed. 
See  Tab.  III.  of  Fo  fils,  Clafsg.  and  Tab.  of  Shells,  N9  12. 
Among  the  fpecies  of  this  family  of  fhells,  there  are 
found  two  very  remarkable  d i fti notions  ;  the  one  is  in  the 
fpecies  juft  mentioned,  which  has  a  rib  near  the  head  ; 
the  other  is  in  the  olive  cylindrus ,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  are  nearly  equal,  but  the  middle  very  confidera- 
ably  fwelled. 

1  he  family  of  the  cylindri  are  very  numerous.  See  far¬ 
ther  Hift.  Nat.  Eclair,  p.  284.  See  Limax. 

CYLIS1ICI,  in  Antiquity,  a  defignation  given  to  the 
crat'iajlet ;  becaufe  when  the  weaker  found  himfelf  fore 
prefled  by  his  adverfary,  he  fell  down,  and  fought,  roll¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  See  Pancratium. 

The  word  is  formed  ki A/m,  to  roll,  or  tumble . 

CYLLOSIS,  the  fame  with  cyllum. 

CYLLUM,  from  kiM.o;,  lame ,  in  Medical  Writers,  is  ufed 
to  lignify  a  leg  put  out  of  joint  outwardly ;  alfo  one  that 
is  lame  and  crooked. 

CYMA,  in  Botany ,  a  term  fignifying  the  tender  flprout  of 
any  plant,  efpecially  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyma,  in  Architecture.  SeeCiMA,  and  Cym atium. 

CYMATITES,  in  Natural  Htflory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a  fpecies  of  astroites,  the  lineations  of 
which  are  indented  and  reprefent  waves. 

CYMATIUM,  Cimati  t)M,  or  Cima,  in  Architecture,  a 
member  or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  whofe  profile  is 
waved  ;  i.  e.  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom  ;  fre¬ 
quently  alfo  called  •  doucine,  gorge,  or  gula  reCta-,  efpeci¬ 
ally  by  the  French  :  by  the  Italians  golletta,  i.  e.  parnja 
gula  ;  but  more  ufually  cymatium,  among  us;  being  the 
laft,  or  uppermoft  member  of  the  corniche.  See  Tab. 
Architecture,  fig.  8. 

Come  write  the  word  fimaifc,  from fimus ,  camus,  fiat-nofed-, 
but  this  etymology  is  improbable  :  the  beauty  of  the 
moulding  confifts  in  its  having  its  projeCture  equal  to  its 
height.  M.  Felibien  therefore  rejects  this  origin  ;  con¬ 
tending,  that  tire  moulding  is  not  fo  denominated  from 
its  being  the  uppermoft  member  of  the  corniche,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiment  of  Vitruvius,  from  its  being 
waved,  from  the  Greek  xvfLnov,  undula ,  of  xv^co,  wave. 
This  is  certain,  that  Vitruvius  fometimes  ufes  the  word 
unda  for  cymatium  ;  and  fometimes  lyfis,  i.  e.  folution ,  Je- 
faration  -,  becaufe  corniches,  where  the  cymaifes  are 
found,  feparate  one  piece  of  architecture  from  another ; 
as  thepedeftal  from  the  column,  and  the  frieze  from  the 
corniche.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
fine  cymatium  to  the  coiniche,  but  ufes  it  for  any  fimilar 
moulding,  wherever  he  meets  with  it:  in  which  he  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  more  accurate  among  the  moderns. 

Felibien  makes  two  kinds  of  cymatlums",  the  one  right, 
the  other  inverted:  in  the  fir  ft,  that  part  which  projects 
the  fartheft  is  concave,  and  is  otherwife  called  gula  reCia, 
and  doucine.  In  the  other,  the  part  that  projects  far¬ 
theft  is  convex,  called  gula  inverfa,  or  Talon. 

Our  architects.  do  not  chufe  to  give  the  name  cymatium  to 
thefe  mouldings,  except  when  found  on  the  tops  of  cor¬ 
niches  ,  but  the  workmen  apply  the  name  indifferently, 
wherever  they  find  them.  Palladio  diftinguifhes  the  cy¬ 
matium  of  the  corniche  by  the  name  intavolata. 

Cymatium,  Tufcan,  confifts  ofan  ovolo,  or  quarter  round. 
Philander  makes  two  Doric  cymatiums,  whereof  this  is 
one  :  Baldus  calls  this  the  Lefbian  afiragal. 

Cymatium,  Doric ,  isacavetto;  or  a  cavity  lefs  than  a 
femicircle,  having  its  projeCture  fubduple  its  height.  See 
Tab.  Architecture ,  fig.  25.  N°  6. 

'Cymatium,  Lefbian ,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  what  we 
otherwife  call  talon ;  viz.  a  concavo-convex  member, 
having  its  projeCture  fubduple  its  height. 

CYMBAL,  a  mufical  ipftrument,  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  called  by  the  Greeks  xu^axov,  and  by  the  La- 
.tins  cymbalum. 

iSylburgius  derives  the  word  from  three  feveral  roots,  viz. 
f  rom  xutpof ,  crooked ;  frpm  ituortMov,  cup  ;  and  from  < pan, 
voice.  Ifidore  derives  It  from  cum,  end  ballematica,  an 
immodeft  dance  ufed  to  accompany  this  inftrument.  The 
read  etymology  appears  to  be  from  xvi*€oft  cavity. 

Th  e  cymbal  was  of  bpfs,  like  our  kettle  drums  ;  and  as 
fotr.ie  think,  refembling  them  in  their  form,  but  fmaller, 
and  applied  to  a  different  ufe. 

Cafliodrous  and  Ifidore  call  it  acetabulum ,  the  name  of  a 
cup  or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  another  is  articulated  ; 
and  iXenophon  compares  it  to  a  horfe’s  hoof ;  whence  it 
muft  have  been  hollow :  which  appears,  too,  from  the 
Vo.t.  I.  N°  89. 
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figure  of  feveral  other  things  denominated  from  it :  as  a 
bafin,  caldron,  goblet,  cafque  ;  and  even  a  fiioe,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Empedocles,  which  were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  kettle-drums,  and  their  ufe  of  another 
■  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a  handle  ; 
whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  coxenduibus  ;  and  Rabanus  to  phials. 

They  were  ftruclc  aga'inft  one  another,  in  cadence,  and 
made  a  very  acute  found.  Their  invention  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  Cybele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and  facri- 
fices  fetting  afide  thisoccafion,  they  were  feldom  ufed 
but  by  diffolute  and  effeminate  people.  M.  Lampe,  who 
has  written  exprefly  on  the  fubjeCt,  attributes  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  Curetes  or  inhabitants  of  mount  Ida,  in 
Crete  :  it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Corybantes,  or 
guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of  Rhodes  and 
Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in  the  mufic  of  the 
cymbal.  See  Corybantes. 

The  cymbals  of  Bacchus  were  two  fmall  brafs  veffels, 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Afield,  which  being  (truck, 
together  by  the  hands,  give  a  found.  The  well-known 
ftatute  of  the  dancing  fawn  has  one  of  thefe  in  each  hand. 
rIhe  Jews,  too,  had  their  cymbals,  which  they  called 
or  p’nbvn  >  or,  at  leaft.  inftruments  which 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh  tranflators,  render  cym¬ 
bals  ;  for  as  to  their  matter,  form,  & c.  the  critics  are 
wholly  in  the  dark. 

The  modern  cymbal  is  a  mean  inftrument,  chiefly  in  nfe 
among  vagrants,  gypfies,  &c.  It  confifts  of  fteel  wire, 
in  a  triangular  form, '  whereon  'are  paffed  five  rings, 
which  are  touched  and  fhifted  along  the  triangle  with  an 
iron  rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in 
the  right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  Duran- 
dus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the 
cloifter- bell,  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refeCtory.  See  Bell. 

CYMATIUS  Jlorax.  See  Storax. 

CYMBARIA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  the  perianthium  is  ereCt,  and  divided 
into  feveral  fegments  ;  two  of  them,  which  ftand  oppo- 
fite  to  one  another,  are  larger  and  broader  than  the  reft  ; 
the  other  ten  are  very  narrow  ;  this  cup  does  not  fall 
with  the  flower  :  the  flower  is  monopetaious,  and  its 
tube  is  oblong  and  inflated  ;  the  mouth  isopen  ;  the  up¬ 
per  lip  is  reflex,  obtufe,  and  divided  into  two  fegments  ; 
the  lower  one  is  obtufe  alfo,  and  is  divided  into  three  ; 
the  ftamina  are  four  filaments,  of  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
the  antherae  are  bifid;  and  prominent  ;  the  germen  of 
the  piftil  is  oval  ;  the  ftyle  is  capillary,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  the  top  of  it  is  bent  ;  the  ftigma  is 
obtufe  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule,  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  having  only  one  cell ;  this  is  fquare,  and 
contains  a  number  of  fmooth  angulaf  feeds. 

CYMBIFORME,  Os,  in  Anatomy.  See  Naviculare  Os. 

CYMBIUM,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a  name  given  by  many 
authors  to  a  kind  of  fea-fhell,  commonly  called  the  gon¬ 
dola  fhell.  It  is  of  the  genus  of  the  concha  glob  of  a,  or 
dolium,  and  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  it. 

CYMENE,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a  plant  with  which  they  have  ufed  to  dye  woollen  things 
yellow,  and  with  which  the  women  alfo  ufed  to  tinge  the 
hair  yellow.  The  cyrnene  of  the  Greeks  is  evidently  the 
fame  plant  with  the  lutum  or  lutea  herbaof  the  Latins  ;  and 
this  is  deferibed  to  have  leaves  like  the  linum,  or  flax,  and 
flowers  like  the  genfia,  or  broom.  It  is  plain  from  this, 
that  the  lutum  of  the  Romans  was  the  plant  we  call  ge- 
nfiella,  iinCloria,  or  dyer’s  weed,  ftill  ufed  to  dye  yellow, 
and  which  anfwers  to  all  the  chara&ers  of  the  Roman 
defeription. 

CYMINALIS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  gentian,  the  plant  whofe  root  is  the  fine  bitter  drug 
of  that  name. 

CYMINO,  Cataplafme.  See  Cataplasm, 

CYNAPIUM,  in  Botany,  a  pame  ufed  by  authors  for  the 
leffer  hemlock,  or  fool’s  parfi A 

CYNANCHE,  and  Lyncnanche,  in  Medical  Writers,  sin 
inflammation  of  the  inner  ihjufcles  of  the  larynx,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  difficulty  of  bfieathing,  and  a  continual  fe¬ 
ver,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  frequently  incident  to  dogs 
and  wolves. 

CYNANCHUM,  in  Botany.  See  Bafiard  T)OG,s-Bane. 

CYNANTHEMIS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  coTula  fcctida,  or  flunking  May-weed. 
Ger.  Emac.  Ind.  2. 

C YN ANTHROPI A,  from  xuuv,  dog  and  dvbpuoro;,  man, 
a  term  ufed  for  madnefs  given  by  a  dog,  wherein  the  pa¬ 
tient  avoids  light,  or  any  thing  bright,  fears  water,  and 
trembles  at  the  fight  and  remembrance  of  it.  It  proceeds 
ufually  from  a  poifonous  bite,  or  the  like,  of  fome  mad 
creature,  as  a  dog,  a  wolf,  &c. 

CYNARA,  in  Botany,  a  name  generally  efteemed  fynony- 
mous  with  the  word  cinara,  but  erroneoufly ;  the  cinara 
12  N  being 
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bclnp  properly  the  artichoke,  and  cynara  the  char- 
doon  or  feme  offier  thiftle  nearly  allied, to  the  artichoke 
kind,’  of  which  the  ancient  Greeks  eat  the  young  and 
blanched  (talks,  as  we  do  the  chardoons. 

CYNEBOTEv  the  fame  with  cenegilp. 

CYNEGETICS,  from  xuvnyo$,  huntfman,  of  nutty,  dog,'  and 
«yW,  1  lead  out ,  books  treating  of  the  art  of  hunting. 
Gratius  Falifcus  has  written  a  Cynegetua  with  applaule. 

CYNICS,  a  feet  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  valued  them- 
felves  on  their  contempt  of  every  thing,  efpecially  riches 
and  (late,  arts  and  fciences  ;  all  excepting  morality. 

The  founder  of  this  feet  is  faid  to  have  been  Antifthenes, 
a  difciple  of  Socrates  ;  who,  after  his  mailer  s  death, 
quitting  the  Pyreum,  retired  to  Cynofarges,  a  kind  of- 
academy,  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Athens. 

Hence,  Come  will  have  it,  came  the  name  xuvmof, <?«««» 
viz.  from  cynofarges:  But  others,  with  more  probability, 
derive  it,  from  dog,  becaufe  of  their  feverity  and 

importunity  in  reprehending  vice.  Thus,  Anftotie  ob- 
ferv.es,  ochxvnxoi,  &c.  the  Cynics  were  Jo  called  from 
their  free  way  of  rebuking,  See.  Hence,  iogei.es  t  *e 
Cynic  faid  of  himfelf,  1  bite  the  evil ;  and  Antifthenes 

himfelf  was  called  anttet  xuw,  an  ingenious  and  fmcere 

doe  ■  it  being  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  the  Cynics 
to  attack  and  bark  at  the  ill,  and  to  defend  and  fawn  on 

the  good.  .  _  .  .  .  it  n  ‘ 

Arrian  very  much  extols  the  Cynical  genius ;  a  Cynic 

“  (fays  he)  is  a  meffenger  fent  from  Jupiter  to  overlook 
“  human  affairs  ;  a  public  dodor,  and  tutor  of  nran- 
“  kind;  who  inltruds  and  chaftifes  at  the  fame  time; 

«  an  Aifculapius  ;  a  lord  and  king,  adorned  with  a  feep- 
««  tre  and  diadem,  who  governs  the  people;  and  this 
«  voluntarily,  without  trembling,  without  guards.  See. 

“  but  by  a  good  conscience.”  The  ground  of  tins  en¬ 
comium  may  be  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  affinity 
between  the  Stoics  and  Cynics :  the  chief  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  con  filled  in  this,  that  the  former  were  more 
modeft  and  relerved  than  the  latter  ;  who  were  faid  to 
have  banifhed  all  ffiame,  and  were  able  to  pradife  any 

obfeenity  without  bluftiing. 

Ildice,  Laertius  obferves  of  Diogenes,  that  he  did  every 
thing  openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  to  Venus  : 
though  the  fame  Laertius  adds,  that  he  did  it  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  chorididafeali,  i.  e.  he  only  ran  to  an  excels 
of  impudence,  to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it. 
Cynic  Period.  See  /Egyptian  Year. 

Cy sic  fpafm,  fpafmus Cyn icu s,  a  fort  of  convulfion,  where¬ 
by  the  patient  is  brought  to  imitate  the  geltures,  fnatl- 
jngs,  bowlings,  & c.  of  a  dog.  See  Spasm. 
l)r.  Freind,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  gives  us 
an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary  fpafmus  of  this  kind, 
wherewith  two  families,  at  Blackthorn  in  Oxfordfhire, 
were  feized. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  abundance  of  vilitors  to 
the  village,  and  among  the  reft  Dr.  Willis  ;  who,  a 
good  while  before  he  reached  the  place,  heard  a  terrible 
noife  of  barking  and  howling  :  uponhis  entering  thehoufe, 
he  was  immediately  faluted  by  five  girls,  bawling,  and 
anfwering  each  other  by  turns,  with  violent  motions  of 
the  head.  In  their  face  there  was  no  convulfion  feen, 
be  fide  cynic  distortions  and  ofcillations  of  the  mouth  : 
their  pulfe  was  pretty  regular  ;  their  noife  was  rather 
like  that  of  the  howling,  than  of  the  barking  of  dogs; 
though  its  returns  were  more  frequent,  with  deep  figh- 
ings  between. 

The  fpafmus  had  feized  them  all  equally  :  whereof  the 
voungelt  was  but  fix,  and  the  eldeft  fifteen  years. of  age  : 
at  intervals  they  had  their  reafon  and  fenfes  entire  •,  but 
not  long,  before  one  of  them,  returning  to  her  yelling, 
fet  on  the  reft  :  till  at  length,  all  fainting,  they  fell,  like 
epileptics,  ou  a  bed  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
receive  them. 

A  little  while  they  would  lie  quietly  and  decently  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but  upon  a  new  orgafm  of  the  fpirits,  they  began 
to  beat  and  bruife  each  other.  Two  of  the  youngeft 
awaked  while  the  doctor  flayed,  and  left  their  filters  on 
the  bed  :  but  the  fpafmus  foon  had  hold  on  them  again. 

In  July,  1700.  Dr.  Fieind  himfelf  vifited  another  family, 
in  the  fame  village  ;  where  one  boy  and  three  girls  had 
been  feized  ten  weeks,  without  any  apparent  preceding 
caufe.  A  girl  had  had  it  firft  ;  and  the  reft,  as  the  mo¬ 
ther  informed  him,  were  fo  ftruck  with  their  After’s  dif- 
order,  that  they  too  were  feized.  At  his  arrival,  they 
were  all  at  play,  very  briikly,  and  unconcernedly,  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  ;  at  length  the  eldeft  girl,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  feized  as  ufual. 

The  only  fymptom  of  its  approach,  was  a  fwelling  of 
the  ftomach  ;  which  riling  gradually  up  the  throat,  fet 
the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  and  the  head  upon  their  ufual 
convulfions  :  this  rifing  was  a  ctrtain  fymptom  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  paroxyfm  in  them  all ;  and  if  they  endeavoured 
to  (top  it,  it  burft  out  with  the  greater  violence,  and 
held  the  longer. 
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The  noife  they  made  was  inceffant,  and  difiigreeable  5 
yet  not  fo  much  like  the  barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  a& 
had  been  given  out,  as  a  quaint  kind  of  a  fong,  confid¬ 
ing  of  three  notes,  or  tones,  repeated  twice  over  ;  and 
clofed  by  deep  fighs.  Sec.  accompanied  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  geftures  and  nutations  of  the  head.' 

This  difeafe  the  doCtor  takes  to  be  natural  ;  and  to  rife 
from  the  common  caufe  of  all  convulfions,  viz.  from  the 
animal  fpirits  growing  unruly  in  the  nerves,  and  driving 
the  mufcles  into  various  contractions,  according  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  indifpofition. 

CYNIPS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  four-winged  infe£lsof  the 
hymenoptera  order,  without  a  probofeis,  and  with  a  fpiral 
.  (ling,  moft  commonly  concealed. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  from  xvm,  dog ,  and  m head,  in 
Zoology,  the  name  of  one  of  the  genera  of  monkeys 
which  have  a  long  nofe,  and  refemble  a  deg  about  the 
head.  Thefe  have  all  tails,  fome  longer,  fome  fhorter, 
and  are  what  we  call  in  Engliffi  baboons.  There  are  fe- 
veral  fpecies  pf  thefe,  fome  of  which  are  very  large. 
CYNOCRAMBE,  in  Botany ,  Theligonum.  See  Dog's 
■  Cabbage. 

CYNOCTONON-  See  Aconite. 

CYNODESMUS,  or  Cynodesmfon,  among  Anatomfs, 
the  band,  or  ligament,  which  ties  the  prepuce  of  the 
yard  to  the  nut  or  glans. 

CYNOGLGSSUM,  from  xvuv,  dog,  add  y>Maaa,  tongue y 
in  Botany.  See  Hou nds-tongue. 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix,  hound' s -tongue  root,  in  the  Materia 
Medico,  is  emollient,  anodyne,  and  narcotic  ;  it  is  alfo 
gently  aflringent,  and  is  elleemed  a  good  medicine  in' 
catarrhs,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhages  of 
all  kinds ;  alfo  in  the  floor  albu3,  and  gonorrhoea. 
CYNOGLUSSUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fiffi  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mediterrannean  lea,  and  brought  to  market  a£ 
Rome,  Venice,  and  elfewhere.  It  much  refembles  the 
foal-fifh,  but  is  a  worfe  fifti  for  the  table.  '  • 
CYNOGLOSSGIDES.  See  Borrage. 

CYN  OGLU  COS,  from  Xuav,.  dog,  and  Xt we?,  wolf,  in 
Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to 
a  creature  which  had  tire  lhape  partly  of  a  dog,  and 
partly  of  a  wolf,-  and  was  generated,  according  to  their 
accounts,  by  a  mixture  of  thole  two  fpecies  of  animals 
in  copulation,  as  the  leocrocotta  was  between  the 
hyaena  and  lionefs. 

CYNOMITRA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  mono- 
gynia  elafs  of  plants  ;  the  cup  of  which  is  four-leaved,  and 
the  fruit  a  flefhy,  lunated  pod,  containing  a  Angle  feed. 
CYNOMORIUM,  from  Hum,  dog,  and  popov,  fruit,  in 
Bttany ,  a  name  given  by  Micheii,  and  continued  by  Lfn- 
nt?us,  to  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  monoeeia  monandria 
clafs  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  it  produces  fe- 
parate  male  and  female  flowers,  but  they  Hand  aim  oil 
clofe  to  one  another,  in  the  fame  amentum  or  ear.  In 
the  male  flowers  the  general  cup  is  an  ereft  amentum, 
imbricated  on  every  fide,  and  compofed  of  oblong,  ere£t, 
truncated  fquammte,  each  containing  one  flower,  and 
formed  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  gibbous  on  one  fide 
anl  hollow  on  the  other;  there  are  no  petals,  and  in  the 
midft  there  arifes,  by  way  of  a  ftamen,  one  firm  and 
(trait  filament,  longer  than  the  cup,  and  crowned  with 
a  dbuble  apex.  In  the  female  flowers  the  common  amen¬ 
tum  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male,  but  they  have  no  other 
cup  than  is  formed  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant ;  the  ger- 
men  of  the  piftil  is  globofe  ;  the  ftyle  is  Angle,  erefl-, 
firm,  and  of  the  length  of  the  cup ;  the  ftigma  is  ob- 
tufe ;  the  feed  is  Angle  and  naked. 

CYNOMUIA,  the  dog-fly,  as  the  Greek  term  imports,  in 
Zoology.  See  Dog  -fly. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  in  Antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved  in  the 
dog-days  'at  Argos,  and  fo  called  ano  xvvei;  cpoveiv ,  i.  e. 
from  killing  dogs  ;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  on  this  day  to 
kill  the  dogs  they  met  wich. 

CYNOREXY,  or  Cynodes  Orexis,  an  immoderate  ap¬ 
petite  to  the  degree  of  a  difeafe  ;  called  alfo  fames  caninay 
and  bulimy. 

CYNORRHODON,  in  Botany,  the  dog-rofe,  as  the  Greek 
term  fignifies  ;  the  common  wild  brier,  or  wild  white  rofe, 
fo  common  in  our  hedges. 

CYNOSBATOS,  from  xuvm,  and  bufh,  in  Botany , 

a  word  ufed  as  the  name  of  different  (lirubs  by  different 
authors.  It  is  now  generally  ufed  as  the  name  of  the  - 
wild,  or  dog-rofe-,  but  fome  authors  have  applied  it  to  the 
common  bramble  ;  others  to  the  oxycanthus,  and  others 
to  the  caper-&w/?>. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild rofe  is  the  hip,  ufed  in  conferve,  and 
faid  to  be  good  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  See. 
CYNOSPASTOS,  in  Botany,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  garden  piony. 

CYNOSURA,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  denomiriatiou  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  Ursa  minor ,  or  the  Little  Bear. 

The  word  is  formed  of  xuvoas^oc,  q.  d.  the  dog’s  tail. 

This  is  the  conftellation  next  our  pole,  confiding  of  feven 

(tars 
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ftars  ;  four  whereof  are  difpofed  like  tlie  four  wheels  of 
a  chariot;  and  three  lengthwife,  reprefenting  thebeain: 
whence  fomegive  it  the  name  of  the  chariot,  or  Charles’s 
wain :  a  name  now  more  commonly  given  to  the  fe«cn 
principal  liars  forming  the  fame  kind  of  figure  in  the 
Great  Bear. 

From  thefe  feven  liars  it  is  the  pole  takes  its  name,  Sep- 
tentrionalis ;  and  the  reft  of  the  hemifphere,  as  far  as  the 
line,  Septenlriones. 

CYNOSURUS,  dog's-tail,  in  Botany ,  a  kind  of  grafs  called 
criflata  by  Scheuchzer,  and  other  authors  ;  but  in  the 
Linnsan  fyftem  of  Botany,  by  this  name.  See  Uog’j 
4 Tail . 

CYNTHIUS,  and  Cynthia,  in  Mythology,  furnames  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia,  the  name  oi 
a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  of  Delos, 

CYNOZOLOS,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  by  fome  of  th 
old  Greek  writers,  and,  from  them,  copied  by^  Pliny 
and  the  Latins,  to  exprefs  the  black  chanueleon  thijlle, 
poifonous  plant,  which  it  was  very  neceflary  to  diftin 
guilh  perfectly  from  the  plant  called  white  efamede' 
thijlle,  which  was  a  fafe  and  efculent  plant. 

CYON,  or  Cion,  a  graft,  fprig,  or  fucker. 

CYPERUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  triandr 
monogynia  clals  ;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  tj 
cup  is  an  imbricated  fpike,  the  feveral  feales  of  whip 
are  fomewhat  bent,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  boal-ue 
form,  and  ferve  to  keep  the  flowers  feparate  ;  it  has ic 
petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  three  extremely  fliort  filamenf  ; 
and  the  antheiae  are  oblong  and  furiowed  ;  the  gerrtn 
of  the  piltillum  is  extremely  lmall  ;  the  ftyle  is  thred- 
like,  and  very  long;  the  lligmata  are  three,  and  i  a 
capillary  form  ;  it  has  properly  no  fruit  but  a  finle, 
three-cornered,  pointed,  and  naked  feed.  See  Yia/Y 
of  Botany,  Clafs  15.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  partii.  p. 

Cyperus  root,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  the  name  of  aoot 
ufed  in  medicine,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, the 
long  and  the  round;  the  long  _  cyperus  is  of  ourwn 
growth  ;  the  round,  when  genuine,  we  have  fronthe 
Eaft  Indies,  but  what  is  ufuaily  fold  is  the  root  of  toaf- 
tard  kind,  common  about  our  own  ditches,  and  died 
by  authors,  by  way  of  dillinction  from  the  Ihdian  .nd, 
cyperus  rotundus  nojbas. 

The  Indian  round  cyperus,  is  a  knobbed  root,  full  ofhall 
fpecks  and  tubercles,  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  g  yiDi 
within,  of  a  Rightly  fweet  fmell,  and  of  an  acridafte. 
The  long  cyperus  is  an  oblong  root,  covered  with  apeat 
number  of  fibres,  not  eafily  broke,  of  a  dufley  'own 
without,  and  a  pale  bright  grey  within,  of  an  acridafte, 
and  very  agieeable  fmell,  when  frefh  and  good,  ihe 
plants  which  produce  them  both,  grow  in  watery  aces, 
and  have  leaves  and  flowers  in  fome  meafure  releiblmg 
the  water-graffes,  which,  from  their  refemblance  tchefe, 
are  called  cyperus  graffes.  They  are  poflefled  or  thfame 
virtues,  cure  iil-fcented  breaths,  are  good  in  neurit ic 
diforders,  in  colics,  and  in  diforders  of  the  wornb.l  hey 
are  taken  in  powder,  or  decoftion. 

The  roots  of  cyperus  are  attenuants,  and  deobltients, 
promote  urine,  and  the  menfes,  are  good  ftonrchics, 
and  ferviceable  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  dropiy. 

•  CYPHER.  See  Cipher.  . 

CYPIII,  a  term  in  the  Arabian  Pharmacy,  lignnng 
kind  of  cordial  perfume.  _ 

Mithridates  gave  the  appellation  cyphi  to  the  roches 
wherewith  the  Egyptian  priefts  ufed  to  fweete  their 
gods,  to  make  them  grant  what  they  requellt.  tie 
ufed  the  fame  in  the  compofition  of  mithridatepn  ac¬ 
count  of  their  efficacy  againll  poifons,  defluxion;  oc c. 
The  cyphi  are  compofed  of  raifins,  or  dried  grapj,  tur¬ 
pentine,  myrrh,  bdellium,  fpica  nardi,  caffia  ligea,  af- 
palathum,  faffron,  &c.  tempered  into  a  mafs  vth  ho¬ 
ney  and  a  little  wine.  .  , ,  . 

CYPHOM  A,  Cyphos,  and  Cyphosis,  in  MedtcalVriters , 
an  incurvation  of  the  fpine,  forming  a  crookenefs  of 

CYPHON,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifhment  ufe  by  the 
Athenians  ;  it  was  a  collar  made  of  wood,  fo  caed,  be- 
caufe  it  couftrained  the  criminal,  who  bad  hispumih- 
ment  inflifted  on  him,  to  bow  down  his  head.  _ 
CYPHONISM,  CyEHONISMUS,  from  wich  has 

various  fignifications,  derived  from  xvtpos,  crookea  a  kind 
of  torture,  or  punifhment,  in  ufe  among  the  an.ents. 
The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  wa :  fome 
will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St.  Jeror,  in  his 
Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  coofted  in 
fmearing  the  body  over  with  honey  ;  and  thusxpofing 
the  party  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm  fu,  to  in¬ 
vite  the  flies  and  other  vermin  to^erfecute  him. 
CYPRaEA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  fnail-fhells  o  an  oval 
contorted  figure,  and  with  a  longitudinal  apertire,  com¬ 
prehending  a  great  variety  of  fpecies. 

CYPRESS,  Cupreffus,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  th tmonoecia 
monodelpbia  clafs.  its  charafters  are  thefe  :  n  luh  male 
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and  female  flowers  on  the'  fame  plant  ;  the  male  flowers 
are  formed  into  oval  catkins,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
placed  thinly  ;  they  have  no  petals  nor  ftamina,  but  have 
four  fummits,  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  feales ; 
the  female  flowers  are  formed  in  a  roundifh  cone,  each 
containing  eight  or  ten  flowers ;  the  germen  is  l'carcely 
vifible,  but  afterward  becomes  a  globular  cone,  opening 
in  angular  target-ffiaped  feales,  under  which  are  fituated 
angular  feeds.  There  are  fix  fpecies.  See  lab.  V.  of 
Botany,  Clafs  19. 

All  the  fpecies  of  cyprefs  are  propagated  from  feeds :  thefe 
fliould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  on  a  bed  of  warm, 
dry,  fandy  earth,  which  fliould  be  levelled  very  fmooth. 

If  the  weather  prove  warm  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  bed,  taking  care  not  to  walh  the  feeds  out  of 
the  ground  :  in  about  a  month’s  time,  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground", which  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  this  bed,  they  may  be 
tranfplantcd  into  a  nurlery  :  the  beft  feafon  for  removing 
them  is  in  April,  on  a  cloudy  day  that  feems  to  threaten 
rain  ;  and,  in  taking  them  out  of  the  feed-bed,  the  mots 
ffiould  be  preferved  entire,  with  a  ball  of  eanu  to  c  c'l 
plant.  When  they  have  been  three  or  fou:  yea  s  if  e 
nurfery,  they  may  be  planted  out  for  good  ;  and,  .1  ile- 
figned  for  timber,  the  diftance  of  eighteen  or  twt  n-y 
feet  fliould  be  allowed  every  way  around  them.  T;ey 
mull  be  well  watered  at  firft  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their 
roots,  which  ought  to  be  frequently  repeated,  it  the 
.weather  proves  dry. 

The  cyprefs  tree,  though  found  in  moft  cf  cur  old  gar¬ 
dens,  is,  at  prefent,  Ids  regarded  than  it  really  tJeferves. 

It  adds  a  conGderable  beauty  to  wiiderm  ff  s  or  clumps 
of  evergreens.  But,  befides  this,  it  ought  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  on  account  of  its  valuable  wood. 

This  tree  is  alfo  recommended  by  many  for  purifying  the 
air,  and  relieving  weak  Jungs.  On  this  account  the  an¬ 
cient  phyficians  of  the  eaftern  countries  ufed  to  lend 
their  patients  with  weak  lungs  to  the  ifl.md  of  Candia; 
which  then  abounded  with  thefe  trees.  Miller. 

The  wood  is  very  compaft.  anti  heavy  ;  and  its  fmell  as 
agreeable  as  that  of  launders.  It  fcarce  ever  rots,  de¬ 
cays,  or  is  worm-eaten,  any  more  than  cedar,  01  ebony  : 
for  which  reafon,  the  ancients  ufed  u  to  make  the  ftatues 

of  their  gods.  ,  .  n  .  , 

It  is  good  for  making  chefts*  mufical  inflruments,  and 

other  utenfils.  It  never  cleaves,  and  is  extremely  hard 
and  durable;  its  bitter  juice  refilling  worms  and  putte- 
fadlion.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  the  gates  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  at  Rome,  made  of  cyprefs  wood,  had  lafled  from, 
the  time  of  Conftantine,  eleven  hundred  years,  as  frefh 
as  new,  when  pope  Eugenius  IV.  ordered  gates  of  brafs 

in  their  {lead. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  the  wood,  gophir,  of  which 
Noah’s  ark  was  made,  was  cyprefs  -,  which  Plato  preferred 

to  brafs  itfelf,  for  writing  his  laws  on. 

The  coffins  in  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  the 
Athenians  buried  their  heroes,  were  of  this  wood,  as  are 
alfo  manvof  the  Egyptian  mummy  chefts.  See  on  the  cy- 
prus  of  the  ancients,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlv.  p.  5&4».&c. 
Cyprefs  nut  is  a  very  powerful  aftringent  and  balfamic; 
In  diarrhoeas,  and  dyfenteries,  there  is  fcarce  any  fimple 
medicine  preferable  to  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  good  febri¬ 
fuge  ;  but  at  prefent  is  little  regarded  m  the  {hops 
Cypress,  fummer,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  ior  tne  chenopodium 

of  authors,.*  See  Goose -foot.  , 

CYPRIANUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Ariitotle 
to  the  carp,  tie  has  alio  called  it  cyprinus;  and 
Athenseus,  Oppian,  and  many  other  writers,  ufe  indif¬ 
ferently  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  words. 

CYPRINE,  in  Mythology ,  a  furname  of  Venus,  became  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  was" confecrated  to  her. 

CYPRINUS,  in  the  Artedian  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
very  extenfive  genus  of  fiffies,  comprehending  what  have 
been  before  elleemed  many  different  genera  ;  the  cha- 
rafters  are  thefe  :  the  branch iollege  membrane  on  each 
fide  contains  three  bones;  the  whole  mouth  is  fmooth 
and  toothlefs,  but  low  down  in  the  jaws  there  are  two 
hard  and  ferrated  bones,  which  ferve  as  teeth  and  over 
aeainft  thefe  there  is  one  foft  oval  bone  to  anfwer  them. 
The  air-bladder  is  as  it  were  tied  with  a  thread  m  the 
middle,  and  fo  divided  into  two  parts.  I  he  iilh  is  flt 
the  malacopterygious  kind,  and  the  two  jaws  are  ufua  f 
of  the  fame  length,  and  fometimes  the  lower  one  is  ton.e- 
what  longer  than  the  upper.  Artedi  enumerates  nine¬ 
teen  fpecies.  Gen.  Pifc.  3*  ,  ,  ,  , 

Of  this  genus  are  the  barbel;  bleak,  bream,  carp,  c.m>  , 
gudgeon,  roach,  and  tench;  which  fee  under  their  fe- 

I^theLinnsean  fyftem  this  is  a  genus  of  the  abdominal 

Cyprus  latus,  the  broad  carp,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name 
given  by  many  authors  to  the  Common  BREAM 
j CYPRIPEDIUM,  in  Botany,  bee  Lady 
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CYPRIUS  lapis,  a  kind  of  adamant  brought  from  Cypru 
with  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  perforate  other  gems. 
CYPRUS,  an  order  of  knights,  called  alfo  knights  - 
Silence ,  and  knights  of  the  Sword ;  inftituted  by  Guy  d 
Luiignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  in  1192. 

'  The  defign  of  the  inftitution  was,  to  oppofe  the  inroad 
and  irruptions  of  the  infidels  in  that  ifland  :  accordingly 
their  motto  was  fecur'ttas  regni. 

Cyprus  bird ,  in  Ornithology,  a  common  name  for  the  atrica 
pilla ,  or  black-cap ,  a  very  fmall  bird,  well  known  in  Eng 
land,  and  much  more  plentiful  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
where  it  is  efleemed  a  very  delicate  bird  at  table. 

-  Cyprus  vitriol.  See  Vitriol. 

Cyprus  wood,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  name  given  by 
feme  authors  to  the  rofe-wood ,  becaufe  much  of  it  is 
brought  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

CYRBASIA,  KvfCacrta,,  among  the  Greeks,  a  kind  of  caps 
with  high  tops,  in  form  of  a  cone,  which  were  worn 
by  the  prieils. 

CYRENAICI,  a  fe£l  of  ancient  philofophers  ;  fo  called 
from  their  chief,  Ariftippus  of  Cyrene,  a  difciple  of 
Socrates.  See  SocraTic. 

Their  leading  tenet  was,  that  man  is  born  for  pleafure, 
and  that  virtue  is  only  fo  far  laudable  as  it  conduces 
thereto.  By  pleafure,'  they  meant,  not  only  a  privation 
of  pain,  and  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  like  what  Epicurus 
taught  ;  but  an  aflemblage  of  all  the  pofitive  pleafures 
both  of  the  mind  and  the  fenfes,  efpecially  the  laft. 
See  Epicurean. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariflippus’s  fchool ; 
and  fpeaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees. 

Three  difciples  of  Ariftippus,  after  his  death,  divided 
the  fe£t  into  three  branches;  under  which  divifion  it 
languifhed  and  funk  :  the  firft  called  the  Hegefiac  fchool  ; 
the  fecond  the  Anniccrian ,  and  the  third  the  Theodoran ; 
from  the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYRILLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia 
clafs,  with  an  acute  petal  inferted  in  the  receptacle  ;  a 
double-celled  capfule,  and  a  bifid,  permanent  ftyle. 
CYROCEPHALUS,  in  Botany,  the  name  given  by  feme  au¬ 
thors  to  the  antirrhinum,  the  calves-fnout,  or  sn  ap -dragon. 
CYRTOMA,  a  bunch  or  curvity  of  the  back.  See  Gib¬ 
bous. 

CYST,  in  Surgery,  the  bag,  or  membrane,  in  which  an 
eucyitec  tumor  of  the  fteatomatous,  atheromatous,  or 
farcomatous  kind,  is  included.  In  extirpating  thefe 
tumors,  if,  by  negledt,  or  accident,  the  cyjl  or  any 
confiderable  part  of  it  be  left  behind,  the  tumor  will  not 
fail  to  return.  Indeed,  if  the  tumor  be  a  feirrhus,  the 
contents  are  hard  enough  to  make  clear  extirpation  of 
it,  notwithftanding  its  including  coats  be  wounded  :  but 
when  the  matter  of  the  tumor  is  foft,  or  fluid,  by  its 
efcaping  the  tumor  will  become  flaccid  ;  fo  that  it  will 
be  hardly  poffible  to  make  a  clear  extirpation  of  the  cyjl, 
without  leaving  fome  fragments  of  it  behind,  which 
mud,  in  that  cafe,  be  brought  away  afterwards  by  fup- 
puratives,  digeflives,  and  a  proper  treatment  ;  and  when 
the  finus  is,  by  this  means,  cleared,  the  wound  may  be 
fafely  healed,  without  any  danger  of  the  return  of  the 
complaint.  Heifter’s  Surgery,  p.  237.  ’ 

CYST-HYPATIC  dufl,  a  canal,  by  which  the  porus  bila- 
rtus  difeharges  a  part  of  its  bile  into  the  gall-bladder. 

It  was  firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  Gliflon,  and  long  afterwards 
pretended  to  be  difeovered  by  M.  Perrault.  See  Tab. 
jinatomy  ( Splanch.)  Jig.  5.  lit.  c  c. 

Verheyen,  from  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  inverts  the  hame, 
and  more  properly  calls  it  hepaticyjlicus. 

CYSTIC,  an  epithet  given  to  two  arteries,  and  two  veins 
opening  into  the  gall-bladder.  See  Tab .  Anatomy  ( An - 
piol.)  Jig.  1.  n.  34. 

The  cyjlic  arteries,  cyjlica  gamella ,  are  two  branches  from 
the  cceliac,  bellowed  on  the  gall-bladder,  and  bringing 
blood  to  the  fame.  The  cyjlic  veins  return  the  remains  of 
this  blood  into  the  vena  porta. 

Cystics,  denote  medicines  againft  diflempers  of  the  blad¬ 
der.  See  Stone,  Lithontriptic,  &c. 
CYSTICAPNOS,  in  Botany.  See  Fu  mitory. 
CYSTICUS  duftus,  or  meatus ,  a  biliary  du£l,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  goofe’s  quill ;  joined  to  the  meatus  hepaticus , 
at  about  two  inches  dillance  from  the  gall-bladder ;  the 
two  together  forming  the  dudlus  communis.  See  Tab. 
Anatomy  (Splanch.)  Jig.  1.  lit.  d.  Jig.  5.  lit.  g g. 

CYSTIS,  in  Botany ,  a  name  by  which  many  authors  have 
called  the  alkekengi ,  or  winter-cherry.  It  had  this  name  j 
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cyjiis  from  the  remarkable  chara£ler  of  its  fruits  being 
contained  in  a  fkinny  bladder,  or  bag.  It  was  general!^ 
however,  called  halicaccabum. 

.Cystis,  the  fame  with  vefica,  or  bladder. 

The  word  is  nunc,  which  fignifies  the  fame, 

Cystis  choledocha,  the  fame  with  felliculus ,  or  VEsicuLA 
fellis. 

CYTHARA.  SeeCiTHARA. 

CYTHEREA,  in  Mythology ,  the  furtiame  of  Venus,  fo 
called  from  Cythera,  at  prefent  Cerigo,  an  ifland  oppo- 
fite  to  Crete,  where  die  had  a  temple,  efleemed  the 
molt  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on  the  fliores  of  which  flie 
was  believed  to  be  borne  by  the  Zephyrs,  furrounded  by 
the  Loves,  the  Tritons,  and  Nereides,  reclining  in  a 
languifhing  poflure,  in  a  fea-fhell.  They  give  the  name 
of  Cytheriades  to  the  Graces  which  attended  her  on  the 
fhore  without  quitting  her,  except  on  thofe  occafions, 
when  (he  rather  chofe  to  be  waited  on  by  the  Pleafures. 

Y  IHINON,  in  Botany ,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  yellow  wood,  called  alfo  thapjum  and  chry - 
foxylon,  a  wood  ufed  in  dying  cloths,  See.  See  CymEne. 
It  was  alfo  called  Scythicum  lignum,  Scythian  wood,  from 
the  country  whence  it  was  brought :  and  from  this  laft 
name  it  is  eafy  to  deduce  the  name  cythinon.  The  old 
Greeks  often  wrote  cythinon  for  feythhon ,  and  the  leaving 
out  the  initial  f,  which  was  a  common  pra£lice  among 
[them,  reduces  this  word  to  cythinon ,  Familiar  mftances 
f  this  practice  occur  to  us  in  the  words  miiax  for  /mi- 
ox,  mnragdus  for  fmaragdus,  Sic. 

CU  INUS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  dodecandria 
'  fs  ;  the  calyx  is  parted  into  four  fegments,  there  is 
corolla;  with  iixteen  fefiile  antherae,  and  an  eight- 
Wed  berry,  enclofmg  many  feeds. 

1  ISO  Genijla.  See  Broom -/nr. 

TISUS.  See  Baje  Trefoil. 

jlCENS,  Cyzicena,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  were 
‘ore  of  magnificent  banquetting-houfes,  always  looking 
yards  the  noith,  and  ufually  opening  upon  gardens, 
ley  had  their  name  from  Cvzicus,  a  city  very  confider- 
■  for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  ;  fituate  in  an  ifland 
o  Myfia,  bearing  the  fame  name.  I  hefe  cyzicens  were 
a.  >ng  the  Greeks  what  the  triclinia  and  ceanacula  were 
ai  mg  the  Romans. 

CY:  CUM  marmor,  a  fpecies  of  marble  fo  called  by  the 
at  ents  from  the  great  ufe  made  of  it  by  a  ftatuary 
enhd  Cyzicus.  It  was  whi  e,  with  fine  narrow  veins  of 
bl|k,  and  was  called  alfo  Proconnesium  marmor . 
vJZA,  a  title  of  honour,  aflumed  by  the  grand-dukes,  or, 

as  ley  are  now  ftyled,  emperors  of  Ruflia. 

Ttj  natives  pronounce  it  tzar,  or  zaar  ;  and  this,  by 
corlption,  from  Csefar,  emperor  ;  from  fome  fancied 
relion  to  the  Roman  emperors  ;  on  account  of  which 
the  alfo  bear  the  eagle  as  a  fymbol  of  their  empire. 

Th  firft  who  bore  the  title  of  czar,  was  Bafil,  fon  of 
Baljdes,  who  freed  his  country  from  its  fubjedion  to 
the  artars,  about  the  year  1470. 

M.  perlingius,  in  his  differtation  on  the  majefty  of  the 
nanj  konning,  obferves,  that  the  Ruffian  princes  never 
bore  he  name  czar,  till  their  people  had  embraced  the 
Gre:  faith  :  before  that  time,  he  fays,  they  were  called 
bong,  king. 

Wh  the  czar  Peter  I.  required  his  imperial  title  to  be 
ackr  wledged  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  there  was  great 
diifu Ity  made  about  it :  but  the  czar  {hewing  them  by 
his  a  baflador  an  original  letter  of  Maximilian  I.  to  the 
czar  )hn  Bafilowitz,  the  count  Sinfendorff,  grand  chan- 
cello  ff  the  court  of  Vienna,  caufed  the  archives  of  the 
houf  Df  Auftria  to  be  fearched  for  the  original  of  that 
letter  but  no  fuch  letter  was  found  :  however,  the 
handV  iting  of  the  fecretary,  and  the  fignature  of  Maxi¬ 
being  known  and  acknowledged,  the  title  of  em- 


milia 


-  nuv.  ui 

peroyas  allowed  to  Peter  and  his  fucceffors,  which  they 


contn  e 
ackno 
himfe 

CZEMR 
Hung 


to  enjoy.  This  anecdote,  M.  l’Abbe  Langlet 
edges  to  have  received  from  count  Sinfendorff 
in  1722.  Encycl. 

in  Medicine,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of 
y,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  a 


very  t  ublefome  diftemperature  of  the  wrifts,  and’lower 
part  othe  arms,  to  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world  re  very  lubjed.  It  confifts  of  a  tumor  not  hard, 
but  ver  painful  to  the  touch.  The  general  method  of 
cure  i  by  giving  firft  a  ftrong  emetic,  and  then  con¬ 
fining  le  patient  to  his  bed,  and  to  the  ufe  of  fudorifics, 
which h  fome  days  carry  it  off.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  243. 


END  OF  THE  FIP,ST 
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